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Manufacturers'  Cylinder*,   Dec  7  p 
1503 
Bounties: 

Steel.  Aid  Japanese  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Sept  28  p  813 
Box,  Alfred,  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

Electric  Hoist*,  Nov  2  p  1141 
Brake: 

Cincinnati    Heavy    Forming'*,    Sept 
14  p  656 
Brake  and  Clutch: 

Whiting,  for  Tumbling  Mills*,  Sept 
14  p  650 
Brass: 

Consumption  in   Building   Industry, 

Oct  12  p  930 
Rolling  Mill,  Saving  Worn*,  Aug  3 

p  268 
Sterling     Casting     and     Machining 
Plant*,  Nov  2  p  1144 
Brass  Manufacturers: 

(See  National  Association  of  Brass 
Manufacturers) 
Brazil: 

Imports  of  .■American  Iron  and  Steel, 
Sept  7  p  595 


Brick : 

From  Slag,  Tests  of,  July  6  p  25 
Bridges : 

.\merican  Low  Bidder  for  Uruguay, 

Sept  14  p  685 
Chicago,  Wrought  Iron  from,  Sept 

28  p  803 
Design  and  Standardization,  Oct  19 

p  1004 
Towers    for    Philadelphia,    Oct   5   p 
868 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.: 

Egler     Open-Hearth     Process,     Re- 
sults*,   July    20    p    147     (Edi- 
torial), Sept  7  p  611 
Extensions,  Oct  5  p  873;  Oct  12  p 

971;  Oct  19  p  1045 
Merger  with  Youngstown   Sheet  & 
Tube,    Sept    28    p    827;    Aban- 
doned,   Oct    5    p    873;    Finally 
Consummated,  Dec  21  p  1658; 
Dec   28   p   1701 
Record  Production,  Nov  9  p  1249 
To  Build  Strip  Mill,  Dec  21  p  1645 
To  Rebuild  Thomas  Plant,  Sept  21 
p  751 
Briquettes: 

Brown  Coal,  for  Producer  Gas,  Nov 

2   p   1176 
Flue  Dust,  by   Corrosion,  Nov  9  p 
1205;  Dec  14  p  1571* 
British  Empire  Steel  Corporation: 
Activities,  Nov  16  p  1317 
Additions,  July  6   p  57;  July  20  p 

142 
Rail  Order  from  Canadian  Railroad, 

Nov  16  p  1317 
Reorganization,  Oct  26  p  1120 
Broaching   Machine: 

Oilgear  High  Speed*,  Aug  31  p  542 
Broden  &  Dailey  Construction  Co.: 
Wire  Galvanizing  Equipment*,  Dec 
14  p  1563 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.: 

Business  Situation,  Aug  10  p  389 
Bronze: 

Aluminum,      Casting     for     French 
Coinage*,  Sept  14  p  649 
Brooks,  Russell  M.: 

United  States  Principal  Importer  of 
Cleveland  Iron,  Aug  10  p  390 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.: 

Ground-Form  Gear  Cutters*,  Oct  5 
p  872 
Brown,  George  C. : 

Steam    for    Cooling    Sheet    Rolls*, 
Aug  3  p  279 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.: 
Unusual  Crane  for  Rotterdam*,  Dec 
7  p  1491 
Buckets : 

Havw-ard  Orange    Peel,    for    Foun- 
"  dries*,  July  13  p  81 
Buckeve  Listing  Co.: 

Directory    of    Ohio    Metal-Working 
Industries,  Aug  24  p  510 
Buell.  W.  C,  Jr.: 

Oil  Burning  Using  Cold  Air,  Aug  3 
p  269 
Buffing  Machines: 

Blount  Combination  Grinding  and*, 
Oct  26  p  1070 
Buffington,  E.  J.: 

Explains    Pittsburgh   Base,    Dec    14 
p  1559 
Building: 

British  Costs   (Editorial),  Oct  26  p 

1082 
Contracts,     June    and     First     Half 
1922,  July  20  p  188;  July,  Aug 
17    p   420;    August,    Sept    14   p 
650;   September,  Nov  9  p   1237 
Steel    in    Dwelling    Houses*     (Edi- 
torial), Aug  3  p  291;  Aug  24  p 
469* 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Coupling  Boring  Machine*,  Nov  23 
p  1365 
Bundy  Tubing  Co.: 

Organized,  Nov  16  p  1319 


Bureau     of     Foreign     and     Domestic 
Commerce: 

Annual    Report   of    Industrial     Ma- 
chinery Division,  Dec  21  p  1629; 

Iron  and  Steel  Division  p  1638 
Mineral  Section  Added*,  July  6  p  19 
Walter  L.   Miller  Chief  of  Foreign 

Division,  Oct  26  p  1070 
Bureau  of  Mines: 

Aluminum  .\lloy  Sand  Castings,  In- 
clusions, Aug  24  p  474 
Coal  Dust  Ignition  by  Electric  Arcs, 

July  27  p  215 
Desulphurizing  of  Coke,  July  27  p 

205 
Drill   Steel  Report,  Aug  17  p   420; 

Oct  19  p  1046 
Emergency  Fuel,  Aug  31  p  538 
Graphite     Crucible      Investigation, 

Dec  28  p  1728 
Metal  Corrosion  Studies,  Aug  10  p 

352 
Reducing    Hematite     to    Magnetite 

with  Methane,  Oct  5  p  868 
Sound    Detector   Experiments,  July 

27  p  251 
Uranium    and    Other    Alloy     Steel 

Studies,  Aug  24  p  474 
Bureau  of  Standards: 

Compression  Tests  of  Forging  Steel, 

July  20  p   152 
Molding    Sand    Investigations,   Nov 

23  p  1346 
Nitrogen  in  Steel,  Dec  28  p  1680 
Sample   Metals   with   Certified   Gas 

Content,  Dec  28   p   1685 
Specifications  for  Safes,  Nov  23  p 

1362 
Studving  Steel  for  Gages,  July  27 

p  217 
Tin-Base  Bearing  Metal,  New  Sam- 
ple, Aug  24   p  477 
Burns,  Timothy  M.: 

General       Manager        Lackawanna 

Plants,  Sept  21  p  751;  Sept  28 

p  840* 
Bushings:  t  i     oa 

Union  Self-Lubncatmg*,  July  20  p 

142 
Business:  .  ,^     _  , 

A.fter  Two  Wars   (Editorial),  July 

6  P  33  ^        .         o" 

Basic     Conditions*,    Oct    d   p    8oo; 

July  13  p  69* 
Commercial   Conditions,    Sept   il   p 

■^36  .     .  J  T  •     ■. 

Cycles,  Characteristics  and  Limita- 
tions, Dec  21  p  1627     ,  _,     ^  , 

Cycles,    Study   Recommended,  July 
13  P  90 

Enterprise,     Country     as     a     (Ldi- 
torial),  Nov  9  p  1224 

Flattening    the    Curve    (Editorial), 
Dec.  28  p  1698 

Forecasts,  Oct  26  p  1083 

Greater  Adaptability  of  (Editorial), 
Sept  14  p  665 

Memories   (Editorials),  July  6  p  34 
Business  Paper  EditM-s: 

(See  National  Conference  of  Busi- 
ness Paper  Editors) 
Butler,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.: 

At  Home,  Aug  17  p  453 

"Economies  of  Consolidated  Purchas- 
ing Agency,  Dec  14  p  157r 
Peculiarities   of   Buyers,   Nov   oO   p 

1420 
Speed  of  the  Dollar,  Dec  7  p  1489 
Utilizing  the  Seller,  Aug  3  p  322 


Calcium   Silicide:  ,    r.     ^  oo 

Deoxidizer  of  Liquid  Steel,  Sept  ^8 
p  806 
Calculator: 

Pittsburgh    'Lectromelt    for    Alloy 
Additions*,  Nov  16  p  1284 
Caliper:  ,     t   j-     t 

Horstmann     Swivel    Head     Indicat- 
ing*, Aug  3  p  288 
Starrett  Micrometer,  Aug  17  p  4lo 
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Cambria  Steel  Co.: 

Objects  to  Rates  on  Rails  and  Cross 
Ties,  Oct  12  p  972 
Cammen,  L. : 

Casting  Steel  Ingots  Centrifugally*, 

Dec  7  p  1494 
Chromium  Alloy  Steel  Cast  Centri- 
fugally*, Sept  14  p  655 
Campbell,  A.  C,  Inc.: 

Nibbling  Machine*,  Oct  26  p  1076 
Campbell,  H.  H.: 

An  Appreciation,  Sept  28  p  841 
Canada : 

Algoma    Steel    Corporation  Activi- 
ties, Aug  24  p  478 
Appeals  for  Help  in  Developing  Ore 

Resources,  July  13  p  79 
British    Empire    Steel    Corporation 
Additions,  July  6  p  57;  July  20 
p    142;    Reorganization,  Oct  26 
p  1120 
Coast  Range  Steel   Co.  Plans,  Aug 

10  p  389;  Aug  24  p  478 
Grand  Trunk  Rail  Order,  Oct  26  p 

1070 
Iron  and  Steel  Industrv,  1922  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  28  p  819 
Iron    and    Steel    Production,    June, 
July  27  p  228;  July,  Aug  31  p 
539;  September,  Nov  16  p  1317 
Trade  with   United     States,    Fiscal 
Year  1922,  Oct  5  p  867 
Canterbury,  Gilbert: 

For  Greater  Use  of  Steel  in  Dwell- 
ings*, Aug  24  p  469 
Steel   Lumber  Developed  for  Build- 
ing*, Sept  14  p  645 
Canton  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.: 

Regulators  for  Foundry  Air  Squeez- 
ers*, .Aug  10  p  331 
Carden,  Capt.   Godfrey   L.: 

Borsig   Locomotive  Works,   Dec  21 

p  1623 
Polish  Machinery  Industry*,  Dec  7 
p   1483 
Carling  Tool  &  Machine  Co.: 

Sine    Plate    for    Compound     Angle 
Work*,  Sept  14  p  693 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology: 
Clay    Pipe   as    Substitute  for    Cast 

Iron,  July  6  p  6 
Metallurgical  Courses,  July  20  p  131 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.: 

Clairton    By-Products    Coke    Addi- 
tion, Aug  31  p  547 
Steel   Shipment   via   Inland   Water- 
way, Dec  21  p  1645 
Carpenter  Steel  Co.: 

Merger   with    Penn    Seaboard  Steel 
Broken  Off,  Aug  17  p  412;  Dec 
14  p  1587 
Cars: 

Defense  for  Privately  Owned,  Nov 

23  p   1367 
European  Type  Sold  to  Poland,  Oct 

12  p  922 
Freight,  Strike  Effect,  Aug  10  p  360 
Low  Prices,  Aug  3  n  283 
Interstate     Commerce     Commission 

Modifies  Order,  Sept  21  p  741 
Ore,  Railroad  Chai-ge  for  Placement 
Held  Rea.sonable,  Sept  21  p  753 
Situation,  Sept  14  p  696;  Sept  28  p 
841;    Oct   19   p   1020;   Dec   7   p 
1504;  Dec  14  p  1568;  Dec  21  pp 
1627,  1638;  Dec  28  p  1682 
Carter,  G.  O.: 

Gas   Welding  Applications,  Nov  16 
p  1299 
Caruthers,  Merle  W.: 

Layout    for     Electric     Tool     Steel 
Plant*,  Nov  23  p  1363 
Carwheels: 

Chilled  Cast  Iron,  Nov  30  p  1419 
Case  Hardening: 

Methods     for     Locally     Preventing, 

July  20  p  136 
Nitrol,  Compound  for.  Sept  28  p  806 
Problems  in  Localized,  Aug  3  p  265 
Cast  Iron: 

.\nnealing,  Dec  7  p  1499 
Growth  of  Gray,  Aug  10  p  390 
Synthetic  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Oct 
26  p  1076 


Tensile  Tests  at  Various  Tempera- 
tures*, Sept  28  p  793 

Thermit  Welds,  Lower  Temperature 
in  Preheating,  Oct  5  p  869 

Welding,  Oct  12  p  929 
Castings: 

Alloy,  from  Electric  Furnaces*, 
Sept  28  D  784 

Aluminum  Alloy  Sand,  Inclusions, 
Aug  24  p  474 

.Aluminum  Bronze,  for  French  Coin- 
age*, Sept  14  p  649 

.Aluminum-Copper,  Light,  Dec  28  p 
1687 

Centrifugal,  Chromium  Alloy  Steel*, 
Sept  14  p  655,  (Editorial)  p  666 

Crystallization  of  Galvanized  Malle- 
able, Oct  26  p  1070 

Electric  Steel,  Increase  in  (Edi- 
torial), July  13  p  93 

For  Mill  Journals*,  July  27  p  222 

Iron,  by  Centrifugal  Process*,  Aug 
31  p  529;  (Editorial),  Sept  14 
p  666 

Malleable,  Booklet  of  American 
Malleable  Castings  Association, 
July  20  p  137 

Railroad  Steel,  Specifications*,  Aug 
3  pp  284,  321 

Semi-Steel  or  High-Test  (Editori- 
al), Aug  10  p  363 

Semi-Steel,  Specifications*,  July  20 
p  149 

Steel,  Prices,  Sept  28  p  814 
Cement: 

Freight  Rates,  Dec  14  p  1579    . 

New  Plants  in  Alabama,  Sept  7  p 
630 

Portland,  Production,  Eight  Months 
1922,  Sept  21  p  764;  September, 
Oct  19  p  1041;  October,  Nov  23 
p  1349;  November,  Dec  21  p 
1630 

Production  and  Shipments  Com- 
pared with  Steel  (Editorial), 
July  20  p   163 

Use  of  Steel  in  Industrv,  Aug  10  p 
347 
Centering  and  Facing  Machine: 

Goodman  Double  End*,  Dec  7  p  1486 
Centering  Machine: 

Pratt  &  Whitnev  -Automatic*,  Nov 
2  p  1143 

Pratt   &    Whitney     Duplex    Hand*, 
Nov  16  p  1280 
Centers: 

Snellex,  for  Lathes  and  Grinders*, 
July  6  p  26 
Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Making    Steel    Without    Pig    Iron, 
Sept  7  p  .585 
Central  Steel  Co.: 

Metal     Lumber    from     Hot    Rolled 
Strip  Steel*,  Sept  14  p  645 
Centrifugal   Process: 

Chromium  Allov  Steel*,  Sept  14  p 
6.")r),   (  Editorial)   p  666 

Growth  (Editorial),  Dec  21  pp  1642 
1643 

Iron  Castings  by*,  Aug  31  p  529; 
(Editorial)   Sept  14  p  666 

Steel  Ingots*,  Dec  7  p  1494 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States: 

Favors  Ship  Subsidy.  Dec  14  p  1560 

Foreign  Commerce  Handbook,  Oct 
12  p  942 

Southern  Tour,  Nov  23  p  1355 

To   Help   Statistical   Bureaus,  Aug 
"17  p  434 

Uniform    Cost    Accounting,   July    6 
p  22 
Chandler.  Henry: 

Steel   Requirements   of  Automotive 
Industry,  Nov  2  p  1136 
Chandler,  W.  P.,  Jr.: 

Heating  Furnaces  for  Blooms, 
Slabs  and  Billets*.  Nov  9  d 
1211  ^ 

Charcoal  Iron  I'roducts  Co.: 

To  Make  Knobbled  Charcoal  Iron 
Sheets,  Sept  7  p  595 


Charts: 

Refractories    Manufacturers'    Asso- 
ciation*, Sept  7  p  601 
Chase  Companies,  Inc.: 

Whv   Wages   Were   Raised,  Nov  23 
■p  1341 
Chemical  Exposition: 

-Announcement,  Aug  10  p  353 
Chemicals: 

Industrial,  ()ct  19  p  1002 
Chicago   Building  Trades: 

Landis   Decision  Upheld,  Julv   27  p 
253 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.: 

Boyer  Rivet  Cutter*,  Dec  21  p  1640 
Improved  Air  Tool*,  July  6  p  30 
Little    Giant    Air    Drill    with    New 
Features*,  July  6  p  26 
Child,  Allen  P.: 

Ziz-Zag    Oil    Groove    Planing    At- 
tachment*, July  20  p  158     , 
China: 

Iron  and  Steel   Industry,  Aug   17  p 
414;   Nov  2   p   1160;   Nov  16  p 
1295    - 
Tayeh   Blast   Furnace*,    -Aug    17    p 

416 
Trade  Act,  Regulations  for  Carry- 
ing Out,  Nov  2  p  1155 
Chromium: 

Electroplating  (Editorial),  Nov  9  p 

1222 
Key   Place   of    (Editorial),   .Aug   17 
p  431 
Chucking   Machine: 

Baird  Six-Spindle*,  Oct  19  p  998 
Chucks: 

Landau     Plain     and     Back     Geared 

Tapping*,  July  6  p  23 
McCrosky     Quick     Change     Drill*, 

Nov  2  p  1142 
Rockford  Spring,  for  Holding  Small 
Rods*,  Nov  16  p  1284 
Church,  CoL  Samuel  H.: 

Authority  in  a   Democracy,   Nov  30 
p  1416 
Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool  Co.: 

Geared   Head   Engine   Lathe',   -Aug 
31  p  540 
Cincinnati  Planer  Co.: 

Planer,  New  Open  Side*,  Dec  28  p 
1683 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.: 

Heavy  Forming  Brake*,  Sept  14  p 
656 
Clark  University: 

Courses     in     Industrial   Geography, 
Nov   23    p    1377 
Clarkson,  S.  N.: 

Standardization     of     Pulley     Sizes, 
July  6  p  35 
Cleaning  Device: 

P'or  01(1  Machinery*,  Dec  7  p  1514 
Clements,  Fred: 

British  Siemens  Furnace  Practice*, 
July  13  p  75 
Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co.: 
Staybolt  Threading  Machine*,  Aug 
"31  p  527 
Cleveland   Crane  &   Engineering   Co.: 
Device  for  Handling  Coils  of  Rods*, 

Nov.   16  p   1282 
Tramrail    Cranes    in    Use    at    Wire 
Mill*,  Nov  9  p  1218 
Clock  Dial: 

F^r  Business  Control,  Dec  7  p  1503 
Clutch: 

Universal  Giant,  for  Heavy  Work*, 
Sept  7  p  593 
Clutch  and  Brake: 

Whiting,  for  Tumbling  Mills*.  Sept 
14  p  650 
Coal: 

British  Miners'  Reaction  to  Supply- 
ing -America,  .Aug  24  p  483 
British,    Suggestions    to    -American 

Buyers.  Sept  14  p  667 
British,  to  New  York  Port,  Sept  28 

p  813 
Consolidation    of    Companies,    Sept 

14  p  696 
Distribution   Committee,   .Aug   10   p 
358 
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Distribution  of  National  Income  and 

(Editorial),  Oct  19  p  1016 
Distribution    Plans,   Aug   3    p   297; 

Aug  10  p  358 
Distribution    Problems,    Aug    17    p 

425 
Dust,    Ignition    by    Electric    Arcs, 

July  27  p  215 
Fact    Finding    Commission    Begin- 
ning Its  Labors,  Oct  19  p  1045; 
Policy  Dee  14  p  1611 
Free    Competition    the    Remedy    in 

Industry,  Aug  17  p  412 
Ingersoll-Rand   Machine   for    Grad- 
ing Pile*,  Aug  31  p  528 
Legislation    Enacted    on    Industi-y, 

Sept  14  p  659 
PoW('.'-ed,   Facts   About,   Dec   28  p 

1722 
Powdered,      Furnace      Maintenance 

with*,  Dec  21  p  1633 
Powdered,      Handled      with      Com- 
pressed Air,  Oct  5  p  868 
Prepare    for    April    1     (Editorial), 

Sept   7  p   610 
Prices  in  Alabama,  Sept  7  p  630 
Prices,   Voluntary    Agreement   Pro- 
posed, Aug  10  p  358 
Priority   List,  July   27   p  223;  Aug 

lO'p  357,  360 
Priority     Order,     Contractors    Pro- 
test, Aug  10  p  357;  Aug  31  p 
546 
Public  Concern  in   (Editorial),  Aug 

17  p  431 
Regional    Requirements.   Aug    17   p 

427 
State   Fuel    Distributors,   Aug   3    p 

299 
Steel  Industry  and,  Nov  9  p  1217 
Stocks  and  Prices   (Editorial),  Aug 

10  p  363 
Strike    a    Decision    for    War    (Edi- 
torial), July  20  p  160 
Strike,   Cleveland   Agreement,   Aug 

24  p  481;  Aug  31  p  547 
Strike,  Govei-nment  Policy,  Aug  31 

p  553 
Strike,      President      Orders     Mines 

Opened,  July  20  p  167 
Strike,    President's    Plan    to    Open 
Mines  (Editorial),  July  13  p  92 
Strike.    Shall    Autocracy    Succeed  ? 

(Editorial),  Aug  3  p  290 
Strike  Situation,  July  6  pp  19,  58; 
July  13  pp  95,  117;  Julv  20  p 
164;  July  27  p  224;  Aug  3  p 
298;  Aug  10  p  357;  Aug  17  p 
426;  Aug  24  p  481;  Aug  31  p 
545;  Sept  7  p  604 
Transportation      and       (Editorial), 

Dec  21  p  1643 
William  H.  Woodin  New  York  State 
Fuel    Administrator*,    Sept    14 
p  686 
Coast  Range  Steel  Co.: 

Plans,  Aug  10  p  389;  Aug  24  p  478 
Code: 

Bensinger  New  Iron  and  Steel,  Nov 

2  p  1161 
Boiler,  Progress  in  Adoption  of  A. 
S.  M.  E.,  Oct  19  p  1014 
Coffin,  Charles  A.,  Foundation: 
Organized,  Dec  7  p  1490 
To  Award  Prizes,  Dec  7  p  1518 
Coke: 

Beehive     and    By-Produet     Produc- 
tion, 1921,  Dec  14  p  1579 
Combustibility    and    Hardness    of*, 

Sept  14  p  695 
Combustibility     in     Blast    Furnace, 

Oct  19  p  990 
Desulphurizing,  July  27  p  205 
Oven,    Koppers    New    Combination 

By-Product*,  Nov  16  p  1275 
Production  Notes,  Aug  10  p  359. 
August,  Sept  14  p  660;  Sep- 
tember, Oct  19  p  1020;  Octo- 
ber. Nov  16  p  1274;  November. 
Nov  23  p  1362;  Dec  7  p  1510; 
Dec  14  p  1579 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.: 

Awarded    Reparation   on    Switching 
Charges,  Oct  12  p  964 


Coal     Miners     Work     Throughout 

Strike  Period,  Oct  5  p  903 
Operations,  Aug  3  p  287 
Quarterly     Statement,    July    27    p 
249;  Dec  7  p  1502 
Columbia  Steel  Co.: 

Acquires    Utah    Coal    &    Coke    Co., 

Julv  6  p  11 
To  Sell  Plant,  Nov  2  p  1142 
Columbia   Steel  Corporation: 

Consolidation     of     Columbia     Steel 
and    Utah   Coal    &    Coke    Com- 
panies, Dec  21  p  1645 
Columbus-McKinnon   Chain  Co.: 
Controlling     Interest    Acquired    by 
Charles  M.  Wambaugh  and  As- 
sociates, Oct  19  p  1000 
Colven,  James  M.: 

Threading  Dial  for  Lathes*,  July  6 
p  30 
Compensation: 

Workmen's,  from  Physician's  View- 
point, Aug  17  p  433 
Compressed  Air: 

In    Industry,    Motion    Pictures    of, 
Oct  26  p  1071 
Condenser : 

Ingersoll-Rand,        with        Separate 
Cooler*,  July  6  p  22 
Cone,  Edwin  F.: 

American     Alloy      Steel      Industry 

Growth*,  Sept  28  p  791 
Electric     Steel    Production    of    the 

World.  Sept  14  p  653 
Steel    Making    Without    Pig    Iron, 
Sept  7  p  585 
Conference  on  Unemployment: 

Recommendations  as  to   Periods  of 
Depression,  Aug  31  p  526 
Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Inc.: 
To    Make    Test   Runs   on   Synthetic 
Pig  Iron.  Nov  9  p  1226 
Connecticut   Dynamo  &  Motor  Co.: 
Polishing  and   Buffing   Lathe*,   Dec 
7  p  1510 
Consolidated    Machine   Tool   Corpora- 
tion of  America: 
Colburn    Gang    Drills*,    Nov    30    p 

1433 
Elects  Officers  and  Takes  Over  Five 
Plants,  July  27  p  202 
Consolidated  Steel  &  Iron  Co.: 

Merger  of  Hoosier  Rolling  Mill  and 
Missouri    Iron    &    Steel    Com- 
panies, Dec  21  p  1637 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation: 

To  be  Reorganized,   Sept  21  p  751 
Consolidated  Tool  Works,  Inc.: 

Hack   Saw   Frame  with   New  Han- 
dle*, Oct  12  p  928 
Consolidations: 

Alabama   Iron  and  Goal   Properties 

Proposed,  July  20  p  157 
Bethlehem  and  Midvale  Companies, 

Nov  30  p  1443 
Coal  Companies.  Sept  14  p  696 
Government     Decisions      on      Steel 
Companies  (Editorial),  July  27 
P  226 
Inland  Steel  and  Steel  &  Tube  Co. 
of  America  Planned,  Dec   14  p 
1580 
McKune,  Danforth  and  Egler  Blow 
Torch  Systems,  Aug  10  p  382; 
Dec   14  p  1582 
Mackintosh-Hemphill  Garrison 

Foundry,     Pittsburgh     Iron     & 
Steel,  Woodward  Machine  Com- 
panies*, Aug  3  p  272 
Midvale-Republic-Inland  Aban- 

doned, Oct  5  p  873 
Midvale-Republic-Inland,        Federal 
Trade     Commission     Dismisses 
Complaint.  Oct  12  p  974 
Midvale-Republic-Inland,        Federal 
Trade   Commission   Objects   to. 
Sept  7  p  597 
Nut  and  Bolt  Companies,  Dec  21  p 

1630 
Pacific      Coast      Steel      and      Coke 

Merger,  July  6  p  11 
Pittsburgh   Plus   and   Steel   Compa- 
nies, July  13  p  85 


Steel   Companies  Answer  Question- 
naires, July  6  p  6 
Steel  Companies,  Report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  July  27  p  207, 
246a 
Wire  Goods  Makers,  Aug  24  p  484 
Youngstown     Sheet     &     Tube     and 
Brier  Hill   Proposed,  Sept  28  p 
827;   Abandoned,  Oct  5  p  873; 
Finally   Consummated,    Dec   21 
p  16.58;  Dec  28  p  1701 
Constitution: 

United  States,  Reprinted,  Dec  28  p 
1722 
Consumers  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.: 

Resourceful       Engine       Repair 
Job*,  July  13  p  78 
Containers: 

Food,    Simplification   of,   Dec    14   p 

1578 
Metal,    for     Exporting     Bolts     and 
Nuts,  Aug  31  p  534 
Conventions : 

American    Chemical    Society,    Sept 

14  p  697 
American    Drop    Forging   Institute, 

Oct  12  p  937 
American    Electrochemical    Society, 

Sept  28  p  799 
American  Gear  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Oct   19  p  993 
American    Institute    of    Steel    Con- 
struction, Nov  30  p  1445 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute*. 

Nov  2  p  1125 
American  Mining  Congress,  Oct  19 

p  996 
American   Society  for  Steel  Treat- 
ing, Oct  12  p  931 
American   Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials*, July  6  p  13 
American     Society     of     Mechanical 

Engineers,  Dec  7  p  1517 
American   Welding  Society,  Oct  12 

p  929 
Associated     Industries     of     Massa- 
chusetts, Oct  26  p  1066 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical    Engineers,     Sept    14    p 
668;  Sept  21  p  721 
Institute  of  Metals  (British),  Oct  5 

p   865 
Iron  and  Steel   Institute    (British), 

Sept  21  pp  732,  760 
Lake     Superior     Mining     Institute, 

Aug  31  p  536 

National      Association      of      Farm 

Equipment  Manufacturers,  Oct 

26  p  1067 

National      Founders'      Association, 

Nov  23  p  1374;  Nov  30  p  1413* 

National     Machine     Tool     Builders' 

Association*.  Oct  12  p  923 
National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
Branch   Secretaries,  Aug   24  p 
480 
National      Personnel      Association, 

Nov  16  p  1315 
National  Safety  Cofigress,  Sept  7  p 

613 
National     Supply     and     Machinery 
Dealers'    Association,    Machine 
Tool  Section,  Nov  30  p  1447 
New  York  State  Industrial  Confer- 
ence. Nov  23  p  1356;  Nov  30  p 
1471 
Society    of    Automotive    Engineers, 

Nov  2  p  1147 
Society     of     Industrial     Engineers, 

Oct  26  p  1086 
Taylor  Society,  Nov  30  p  1431 
Cook,  Asa  S.,  Co.: 

Machine     for     Shaving     Bolts    and 
Screws*,  Oct  19  p  1000 
Cook,  F.  J.: 

American    Foundry    Practice    Com- 
pared with    British,   Nov   16   p 
1280 
Co-operation: 

Steel  User  and  Steel  Maker,  Aug  10 
pp  347.  388 
Cope.  H.  W.:  „      ,  t 

Electrical  Development  m  Steel  In- 
dustry. Dec  28  p  1729 
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Copper: 

Aluminum  Alloys,  Oct  12  p  928 
Consumption   in   Building  Industry, 

Oct  12  p  930 
Exports   (Editorial^,  Aug  31  p  551 
Increase  in  Use,  Dec  14  p  1580 
Japanese   Demand,   Sept  21   p  753; 

Nov  2  p  1160 
Shipments,   Three   Months,  Sept  21 

p  753 
Shortage   and   Fuel    Situation,  Aug 

24  p  482 
Uses  in  Automotive   Industry,  Sept 

7  p  630 
Copper  and  Brass  Research  Associa- 
tion : 
Annual  Meeting,  Dec  14  p  1580 
Copper  and   Brass   in   Building   In- 
dustry, Oct  12  p  930 
Core  Box: 

De   Ved,  for  Making   Sash   Weight 

Cores*,  Aug  10  p  344 
Corporations: 

State,    Powers    of    Congress    Over, 

Oct  6  p  869 
Corrosion : 

Flue  Dust  Briquetting  by*,  Dec  14 

P  1571 
Metal,   Bureau   of  Mines  to   Study, 

Aug  10  p  352 
Protection  by  Aluminum,  Aug  3  p 

276 
Steel  Pipe,  Research,  Dec  14  p  1578 
Cost  Accountants: 

(See   National   Association  of   Cost 

Accountants) 
Costs: 

Accounting,        Uniform        Methods 

Adopted,  July  6  p  22 
British  Building  (Editorial),  Oct  26 

p  1082 
British    Labor    Lower    (Editorial), 

Dec  14  p  1586 
High,     and     Steel     Exports     (Edi- 
torial), Oct  19  p  1016 
High,  Factor  in  Scrap  Trade,  Nov 

30  p  1430 
Electric    Steel    Melting,   Aug   31    p 

525 
Living,   June,   Aug   3   p   287;   July, 

Aug  24  p  509;  August,  Sept  28 

p    803;    September,    Nov    2    p 

1141;  October,  Nov  23  p  1374; 

November,  Dec  28  p  1718 
Pig  Iron,  Lowered  by  Freight  Cuts, 

July  13  p  82 
Strikes  in   Pennsylvania   Aug  31   p 

542 
Cotter  Pins: 

Extras,  Oct  19  p  1037 
Couplings: 

American     Tilting     Bar     Flexible*, 

Oct  5  p  872 
Robinson     Automatic     Air     Hose*, 

Nov  23  p  1350 
Steel-Flex,  for   Light    Duty*.    Sept 

14  p  693 
Cranes : 

Brown    Hoisting,    for    Rotterdam*, 

Dec  7  p  1491 
Industrial    200-Ton    for    Virginian 

Railway*,  Nov  23  p  1346 
Link-Belt  Crawler*,  July  20  p  152 
Shovel  Combination,  Orton  &  Stein- 

brenner*,  Oct  5  p  869 
Tramrail    in    Use    at    Wire    Mill*, 

Nov  9  p  1218 
Creditors'   Committee  Salvage: 

(Editorial),  Nov  16  p  1294 
Crescent  Dishwashing  Machine  Co.: 
Machine  for  Washing  MeUil  Parts*, 

Dec  28  n  1(;88 

Cromwell   Steel  Co.: 

Plant  Sold  to  W.  E.  Guerin,  Nov  30 
p  1441 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America: 
Annual  Report,  Nov  16  p  1274 
Ordnance    Plant    to    Be    Converted 
into  Repair  Shop,  Sept  28  p  821 
Cruiser  Brooklyn: 

Cutting  into  Scrap*,  July  6  p  9 


Crushing  Machine: 

Coal,     Pennsylvania     Single     Roll*, 
Nov  2  p  1140 
Cupolas: 

Liner  Rings  as  Substitute  for  Brick, 

Nov  16  p  1279 
Schuermann   Construction  Develop- 
ments*,   Oct    19    p    991;    Edi- 
torial, Oct  26  p  1082 
Shepard  Hoist  for  Charging*,  July 

20  p  134 
Steel  Scrap  in  Iron  Mixtures*,  Aug 
10  p  337  (Editorial),  p  363 
Curtis  &  Curtis  Co.: 

Pipe  Threading  Machines*,  Aug  24 
p  468 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.: 

Switches  for  Electric  Tool  Handles*, 
Aug  3  p  266 
Cutler  Steel  Co.: 

To  Make  Duraloy,  Dec  14  p  1567 
Cutters: 

Brown     &     Sharpe     Ground-Form 

Gear*,  Oct  5  p  872 
Chicago  Pneumatic   Rivet*,  Dec  21 

p  1640 
Morris   Interchangeable  Tool  Hold- 
ers and*.  Sept  7  p  595 
Cutting  Machine: 

Electric  Arc  for  Rivets*,  Aug  31  p 
528 
Cutting-Off  Machine: 

Modern    Machine    Tool     Co.'s     Im- 
proved*, Nov  23  p  1348 
Czecho-Slovakia : 

Iron  and   Steel  Industry,   Aug   3   p 
293;  Dec  7  p  1516 


D 


D'Arcambal,  A.  H.: 

High  Speed  Steel,  Physical  Tests*, 
July  6  p  1 
Davenport  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Spiral     Bevel     Gear     Testing     Ma- 
chine*, Nov  2  p  1140 
Davey,  A.  T.: 

American    Factory    Methods    Supe- 
perior  to  British,  Oct  19  p  999 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Automobile  Production,  June,  July 
27  p  253;  September,  Oct  26  p 
1072;  Nov  2  p  1182;  October, 
Nov  30  p  1420 

Business  Conditions,  July  13  p  79; 
Aug  31  p  548;  Sept  14  p  650; 
Sept  28  p  790;  Oct  12  p  949; 
Nov  16  p  1289;  Nov  30  p  1418; 
Dec  14  p  1578 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  Manufacture  in  1921, 
Oct  26   p   1071 

Clock  Dial  for  Business  Control, 
Dec  7  p  1503 

Distribution  of  Iron  and  Steel  Ex- 
ports, Aug  24  p  467 

Exports  of  Gas  Engines,  October, 
Dec  28  p  1687 

Exports  of  Railroad  Material  and 
Structural  Steel,  Dec  28  p  1682 

Fabricated   Steel    Sales,  June,   Julv 

20  p  181;  July,  Aug  24  p  470; 
August,  Sept  21  p  756;  Septem- 
ber, Oct  19  p  1392;  October. 
Nov  23  p  1392;  November,  Dec 

21  p  1659 

Iron    Ore    Imports    Eight    Months 

1922,  Oct  12  p  922 
Motion    Pictures   of    Steel    Making, 

Aug  3  p  274 
New  Commodity   Divisions,  Julv  6 

p  28 
Prepaying    Duties    on    Advertising 
Matter,  July  20  p  182 
DeLavaud  Process: 

Centrifugal  Process  in  Motion  Pic- 
tures, Dec  14  p  1570 
Dennlson,  M.   R.: 

Handling    Material    in    Studebaker 
Plant*,  Nov  16  p  1269 
Deoxidizer: 

Calcium    Silioide,    of    Liquid    Steel, 
Sept  28  p  806 
Deschamps,  Jules: 

Gas-Making  Process,  Nov  16  p  1285 


Detroit: 

Labor  Situation*,  Aug  10  p  349 
Detroit  Electric  Furnace  Co.: 
In.stallations,  Dec  7  p  1507 
Detroit   Seamless   Steel   Tubes  Co.: 

Tube  Prices,  Aug  24  p  472 
Detroit  Stoker  Co.: 
Buys  Plant  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  Oct 
19  p  1000 
De  Ved  Brothers,  Inc.: 

Core  Box  for  Making  Sash  Weight 
Cores*,  Aug  10  p  344 
Dial: 

Colvin  Threading,  for  Lathes*,  July 
6  p  30 
Dial  Feeds: 

S  &  S  Machine  for  Punch  Presses*, 
Dec  28  p  1686 
Diamond  Machine  Co.: 

Pulley    Grinding   Machine*,   Sept   7 
p  590 
Die  Casting  Machine: 

W-J  Automatic*,  Aug  10  p  :!68 
Die  Sinking  Machine: 

Keller  Automatic*,  Oct  12  p  927 
Die-Head: 

Landis,    with    Micrometer    Attach- 
ment*, Aug  3  p  275 
Dierfeld,  Benno  R.: 

Steels  for  Automobile  Construction, 
Nov  9  p  1199 
Dinkey,  Alva  C: 

Testimony    re    Pittsburgh    Basing, 
Nov  23  p  1375 
Directory: 

Ohio      Metal-Working      Industries, 
Aug  24  p  510 
Disston,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Inc.: 

Celebrate    Founding   of    Saw   Busi- 
ness, Oct  19  p  1019 
Dividends: 

Stock    and   the   Works    (Editorial), 
Dec  28  p  1698 
Dodge,  F.  W.,  Co.: 

Construction,  June   and   First  Half 
1922,  July  20  p  188;  July,  Aug 
17    p   420;    August,   Sept   14   p 
650;  September  Nov  9  p  1237 
Dollar: 

Speed  of  the,  Dec  7  p  1489 
Dolomite: 

For  Refractories,   Oct   19.  p   998 
Donner  Steel  Co.: 

Manufacture    of    Alloy    Steels,   Oct 
26  p  1070 
Donner,   William   H.: 

Testimony    re    Pittsburgh    Basing, 
Nov  16  p  1287 
Dornhecker,  Dr.: 

Electricity  and  Italian  Steel  Indus- 
try, Aug  10  p  389 
Doyle,  Joseph  A.: 

Industrial  Heating,  Nov  9  p  1220 
Dreifus,  Charles: 

Economic  Basis  of  Scrap   Business, 
Aug  31  p  533 
Drcses  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Drill  with  Power  Clamping  Device*, 
Aug  17  p  419 
Drilling  Machines: 

Baush  Multiple*,  Nov  2  p  1146 
Chicago-Pneumatic    Air,  with    New 

Features*,  July  6  p  26 
Colburn  Gang*,  Nov  30  p  1433 
Dreses   with  Power   Clamping    De- 
vice*, Aug  17  p  419 
Electric,   Standardization,  Oct  19  p 

1019 
Hammond,  Wall  or   Post   Bracket*, 

Aug  10  p  353 
Hoefer  Die  Plate*,  Nov  30  p  1418 
Independent   Pneumatic    with     Me- 
chanical    Reversing      Device*, 
July  27  p  204 
Jones   Automatic  for  Light   Opera- 
tions*, Dec  7  p  1502 
Kingsburv     Automatic     Head     for 

Small  Work*,  Oct  19  p   1014 
Krag  Laying   Out   and*.  Sept  21  p 

720 
Rockford   Attachment    for    Milling 
and*.  July  6  p  29 
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Rockford     for     High     Production*, 

Sept  7  p  5S);5 
Turbine  Air*,  Aug  24  p  474 
Van  Dorn  Radial  Arm*,  Aug  3  p  288 
Way,  Convertible  into  Bench  Drill*, 
Nov  2  p  1142 
Drives: 

Electric,  for  Rolling-  Mills*,  Aug  10 
p  339;  Aug  17  p  408;  Dec  7  p 
1497 
Electric,  Trumbull   Strip   Mill,   Oct 
5  p  858 
Drop  Forging  Institute: 

(See    American    Drop    Forging   In- 
stitute) 
Du  Brul,  Ernest  F.: 

Economic     Aspect     of     Production, 

Oct  26  p  1088 
Machine    Tool     Industry    Problems, 
Nov  30  p  1425 
Duggan.  M.  E.: 

Casting  for  Mill  Journals*,  July  27 

p  222 
Saving  Rolling  Mill  Brasses*,  Aug 
3  p  268 
Dunkley,  W.  J.: 

Mixed    Coal    and    Coke    for    Water 
Gas,  Aug  3  p  288 
Dunn,  Samuel  O. : 

Railroad  Situation,  Oct  19  p  1001 
Duraloy : 

Cutler   Steel    Co.   to   Make,    Dec   14 
p  1567 
Durant   Motors  Co.: 

Plans,  July  27  p  237 
Durville,  M.: 

Casting      Aluminum     for      French 
Coinage*,  Sept  14  p  649 
Diist: 

Flue,     Briquetting     by     Corrosion, 
Nov  9  p  1205,  Dec  14  p  1571* 

E 

East  End  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Adops  Open  Shop  Policy,  Oct  12  p 
944 
Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co.: 

Crystallization   of   Galvanized   Mal- 
leable Iron  Castings,  Oct  26  p 
1070 
Eastern  Steel  Castings: 

To  Take  Over  Bayonne  Steel  Cast- 
ing Co.,  Dec  7  p  1501 
Eastern  Steel  Co.: 

May  Purchase  Warwick  Blast  Fur- 
naces, July  6  p  57 
Economics: 

Discussed   at   Industrial   Engineers' 

Meeting,  Oct  26  p  1086 
In  Production,  Oct  26  p  1088 
Machine  Shop,  Oct  19  p  1004 
Markets  and  (Editorial),  Sept  28  p 

820 
Psychology   and     (Editorial),     Sept 
14  p  665 
Edert,  H.: 

Tests  with   Special   Steels,   Aug   17 
p  406 
Editorials: 

Alloy   Steels,   Advance   in,  Oct   5   p 

877 
American    Iron    and  Steel  Institute 

Leadership,  Nov  9  p  1223 
Associations   Made   Liable,   Nov   30 

p  1439 
Autocracy,   Shall  It   Succeed?,  Aug 

3  p  290 
Automobile     Steel    Less     Seasonal, 

Oct  26  p  1080 
British   Capacity  and   Output,   Aug 

24  p  490 
British   Labor  Cost   Lower,   Dec   14 

p  1586 
British    Steel   in   Shipbuilding,  Aug 

31  p  552;  Nov  9  p  1223 
British   Steel,   Revival   in,   Dec   7  p 

1513 
Business  After  Two  Wars,  July  6 

p  33 
Business     Curve,     Flattening     the, 

Dec  28  p  1698 
Business,    Greater    Adaptability  of. 
Sept  14  p  665 


Business  Memories,  July  6  p  34 
Buying  Power  the  Test,  Aug  3  p  291 
Canada's  Steel  Industry,  Sept  28  p 

819 
Castings,    High-Test   Iron,   Aug    10 

p   363 
Castings,  Increase  in  Electric  Steel, 

July  13  p  93 
Cement  and  Steel    Production    and 

Shipments,  July  20  p  162 
Centrifugal    Process,    Growth,   Sept 
14  p  666;  Dec  21  pp  l(i42,  1643 
Chromium   Electroplating,  Nov  9  p 

1222 
Chromium,    Key    Place    of,  Aug  17 

p  431 
Coal  and  Transportation,  Dec  21  p 

1643 
Coal,  Public  Concern  in,   Aug  17  p 

430 
Coal   Strike,    Cleveland    Surrender, 

Aug  24  p  489 
Coal    and    the   Distribution    of    Na- 
tional Income,  Oct  19  p  1016 
Coal  Industry,  Prepare  for  April  1, 

Sept  7  p  610 
Coal   Mines,  to  be  Opened,  July  13 

p  92 
Coal  Situation,  a  Decision  for  War, 

July  20  p  160 
Coal  Stocks  and  Coal  Prices,  Aug  10 

p  363 
Coal  Strike,  Verging  on  Revolution, 

Aug  31  p  551 
Combating     Organized     Minorities, 

Oct  12  p  964 
Commercial   Conditions,   Sept    21    p 

736 
Copper  Exports,  Aug  31  p  551 
Country  as   a   Business  Enterprise, 

Nov  9  p  1224 
Creative  Effort,  Incentive  to,  Dec  28 

p  1696 
Creative      Intelligence      Hampered, 

Aug  31  p  552 
Creditor's  Committee  Salvage,  Nov 

16  p  1294 
Cupolas,  Schuermann,  Oct  26  p  1082 
Cycles     and     Current    Phenomena, 

Sept  21  p  737 
Duplexing   with    Electric   Furnaces, 

Dec  7  p  1513 
Economics  and  Markets,   Sept  28  p 

820 
Economics  and  Psychology,  Sept  14 

p  665 
Economy    in     Railroad     Operation, 

Oct  5  p  878 
Electric  Industrial  Heating,  Sept  28 

p   819 
Employers  the  Buffer,  July  27  p  228 
Engineering  Museum  Wanted,  Dec 

28  p  1697 
Exports,  High  Costs  and  Steel,  Oct 

19  p  1016 
Perromanganese  Equation,  Dec    21 

p   1644 
Freight     Rates,    Unjust,    Iron    Ore, 

July  20  p  161 
French   Honors  to   American,    July 

27  p  217 
Fuel  in  Steel  Making,  Saving,  Sept 

7  p  611 
German    Iron    and     Steel     Exports, 

July  20  p  161;  Dec  7  p  1514 
German  Steel   Industry,   Sept  21    p 

736 
Government    Advice   for    Railroads, 

Aug  24  p  490 
Government  by  Public  Opinion,  Dec 

7  p  1513 
Heat   Treatment,   Progress,   Oct   12 

p  947 
Immigration  Act,  Aug  10  p  362 
Industrial    Depression,    No    Danger 

from,  Nov  16  p  1292 
Industry,  Public  Control  of,  Oct   19 

p  1018 
Ingot  Output,  Steel,   1922,  Sept   28 

p  818 
International  Debts  and  Trade,  Oct 
5  p  876 


International      Testing       Relations, 

July  6  p  33 
Iron  Ore  Per  Ton  of  Pig  Iron,  Less, 

Aug  17  p  432 
Labor,      Common,      Making      Jobs 

Fewer,  Nov  23  p  1371 
Labor,  Common,  Shortage,  Oct  12  p 

947 
Labor,  Facing  the  Issue,   Nov   2   p 

1151 
Labor,  Getting  a  Full  Day's  Work, 

Oct  26  p  1081 
Labor,   Hourly   Output  a   Constant, 

Nov  23  p  1371 
Labor  Supply  and  Prosperitv,  July 

13  p  93 
Labor  'Turnover,  Change,  Dec  14  p 

1584 
Luxemburg  Steel  Production,  Nov  9 

p  1223 
Machine  Tool  Building,  Stabilizing, 

Oct  12  p  946 
Manganese   and   the   Tariff,  Oct   26 

p  1081 
Manganese    Ore    Survey,    Nov    2    p 

1150 
Manganese     Steels,     Pearlitic     and 

Sorbitic,  Dec  14  p  1585 
National  Foundrymen's  Association, 

Nov  30  p  1438 
Open-Hearth     Combustion    System, 

Dec  14  p  1585 
Oxygen  in  Steel  Metallurgy,  Nov  9 

p  1223 
Paving  Toll   to   Railroad    Workers, 

'  Aug  17  p  430 
Philosophy  of  Work,  July  20  p  162 
Pig    Iron,    Equalization   in,    Dec   14 

p  1584 
Pig  Iron  for  Steel,  Less,  Nov  30  p 

1440 
Pig    Iron    Imports,    Sept    7    p    612; 

Nov  16  p  1292;  Dec  28  p  1697 
Pig  Iron   Output,   1922,   Estimated, 

Dec  28  p  1697 
Pirating  American  Machinery,  Dec 

21  p  1643 
Power  Sources  of  Utilities,  July  13 

p94 
Prices  and  Progress,  Oct  26  p  1080 
Prices,   Course   of   Steel,   Nov  23  p 

1370 
Prices.  Government's  Hand  in,  Oct 

26  p  1082 
Prices.  High,  and  Prosperity,   Sept 

28  p  818 
Prices,   Scrap,  Relation  of,  July  27 

p   227 
Prices,  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate,  Nov  30 

p  1438 
Prices,   Steel,   and   Wages,  Sept  14 

p  664 
Purchases  and  Sales,  Matching,  Dec 

28  p  1696 
Railroad  Injunction,  Sept  7  p  610 
Railroad   Situation,   Turns   in,   Nov 

30  p  1440 
Refractory  Survey,  Nov  30  p  1439 
Repetitive  Operations,  Aug  24  p  489 
Restraint  of  Trade,  Glaring  Excep- 
tion to,  Dec  7  p  1512 
Revising    the    Country's     Future 

Needs,  Nov  16  p  1293 
Salesmanship,  New  Factor  in,  Nov 

16  p  1293 
Sand,    Foundry,   Research,   July   27 

p  227 
Speeches,   Two   Institute,   Nov   2   p 

1151 
Stainless  Steel  in  Bridge  Work,  Oct 

12  p  947 
Stand  bv  the  President,  July  20  p 

160" 
Steel  and  Iron  from  Britain,  Oct  12 

p948 
Steel  Capacity  and  Orders,  Aug  31 

p   551 
Steel    Demand,    Wide    Distribution, 

Dec  21  p  1642 
Steel  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Aug  3  p 

291 
Steel  Ingot  Output,  July  13  p  92 
Steel   Merger  Decisions,  July  27  p 
226 
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{Editorials,  continued) 
.Steel,  One  Gage  of  Future  Demanti, 

Nov  2  p  1150 
.Steel    Output    for   1922,    Estimates, 

Dec  7  p  1512 
Steel    Production,    Fluctuations     in, 

Nov  23  p  1372 
Steel    Supplv,   Workl,   Now   and    in 

19i;i,  Oct  I'J  p  1017 
Stock  Dividends  and  the  Works,  Dec 

28  p  lf;98 
Strike  and  "Rights,"  Aug  24  p  488 
Tariff  Provisions,   Elastic,   Oct   5  p 

877 
Tariff,  Unsatisfactory,  Ju/y  fi  p  32 
Tax  Burdens,  Uneven,  Aug  31  p  552 
Testing,   Impact   and  Fatigue,  July 

6  p  34 
Viewpoints  of  Old  and  Young,  Aug 

10  p  364 
Wages,    Advance    in    Steel     Works, 

Aug  31  p  550 
Wages,  Living,  Nov  9  p  1222 
Welding,     Magnetic    Testing.    July 

20  p   161 
Welfare     Work,     Is     It    Overdone? 
Sept   21   p  737 
Edmonds,    William   L.: 

Canada's  Trade  with  United  States, 
Oct  5  p  8G7 
Edwards,  C.  L.  T.: 

Progress    in    Open-Hearth    Process, 
Aug  3  p  292 
Egler   Open-Hearth   Process: 

Merged  with  Danforth  and  McKune 

Systems,  .\ug  10  p  382;  Dec  14 

p  1582 

Results  at  Brier  Hill  plants*,  July  20 

p  147;  (Editorial)  Sept  7  p  611 

Egypt: 

Sends  Students  to  Learn  .-American 
Manufacturing  Methods,  Nov  9 
p  1254 
Elecdrive  Mfg.  Co.: 

Tool  for  Turning  Down  Nuts*,  Julv 
20  p   14(; 
Electric  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co.: 
.\rc     Rivet      Cutting     Apparatus*, 
-Aug  31  p  528 
Electric  .Alloy  Steel  Co.: 

Merged    with    .\tlas   Crucible    Steel 
Co.*,  .Aug  10  p  344;  Sept  7  p  628 
Electric  Controller  &   Mfg.  Co.: 

Squirrel      Cage     Induction     Motor*, 
Sept  7  p  590 
Electric  Industrial  Heating: 
Progress.  Sept  28  p  799,  (Editorial) 
p  819 
Electric  Power  Club: 
Handbook,  Oct  12  p  942 
Standardization    of    Electric    Drills, 
Oct  19  p  1019 
Electric     Steel     Founders'     Research 
Group: 
-Meeting,  Oct  26  p   1078;  Nov  23  p 
1390 
Electrical    Development: 

In  Steel  Industry,  Dec  28  p  1729 
Electrical  Engineers: 

(See  -Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Electrical  Engineers) 
Electrochemical  Societj": 

(See  -American  Electrochemical    So- 
ciety) 
Electrodes: 

Graphite,     for     Resistor    Elements, 
July  6  p  28 
Emery,  James  A.: 

Powers  of  Congress  Over  State  Cor- 
porations, Oct  5  p  869 
Employee  Representation: 

.At    .American     Multigraph      Planf. 

Oct  12  p  i»17 
Progress   and    Mistakes,   .Aug  31    p 
541 
Emporium    Iron   Co.: 

Rebuilt    Blast    Furnace*,    Sept    7    p 
588 
Enameled  Ware: 

Cause  of  Cracks,  Nov  16  p  1284 
Engines: 
Gas,   E.xports,   October,  bee    28    p 
IC.ST 


Internal    Combustion     for    Power* 
Oct  26  p  1073 

Resourceful  Repair  Job*,  July  13  p 
78 

Shipping  Board  Sales,  Aug  3  p  319 

Steam,  Air-Steam  Mixtures  in,  Nov 
16  p  1290 
Entwisle,  E.  F.: 

Power    Plants    in     Steel     Industry, 
Nov  9  p  1214 
Esterline-Angus  Co.: 

Voltmeter,  Combination  A.  C.  and 
D.  C.*,  July  20  p  138 
Etching: 

Reagents    for     Carbides    in    Alloy 
Steels,  Dec  28  p  1683 
Europe: 

Fairs  and  Exhibitions  Planned,  July 
20  p  184 

Metal  Trades  Wages,  Aug  24  p  486 
Exhibitions: 

American   Society   for   Steel  Treat- 
ing*, Sept  28  p  795;  Oct  12  p  938 

European  and  South  American, 
July   20   p   184 

General  Electric  Industrial  Heat- 
ing, Oct  5  p  896 

Machine  Tools,  New  Haven  Branch 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  Sept  28  p  811 

Motion  Study  Data,  Oct  5  p  864 

National  Exposition  of   Power  and 
Mechanical     Engineering,     Nov 
23  p  1350;  Dec  14  p  1604 
Export  Notes: 

July  6  p  38;  July  13  p  111;  Julv  20 
p  163;  Julv  27  p  231;  .Aug  3  p 
293;  Aug  10  p  384;  Aug  17  p 
414;  Aug  24  p  493;  Sept  7  p 
608;  Sept  14  p  669;  Sept  21  p 
752;  Oct  5  p  879;  Oct  12  p  941; 
Oct  26  p  1091;  Nov  2  p  1161; 
Nov  9  p  1255;  Nov  16  p  1290; 
Nov  23  p  1376;  Nov  30  p 
1448;  Dec  14  p  1588;  Dec  21  p 
1660;  Dec  28  p  1701 
Exports: 

Alabama  Shipments,  Oct  5  p  899 

American  Iron  and  Steel,  Aug  24  p 
467;  Nov  9  p  1226 

Friendliness  a  Factor  in  Extending 
Trade,  Nov  9  p  1'224 

Iron  and  Steel  to  Brazil,  Sept  7  p 
595 

Machinery,  July,  Sept  7  p  603; 
August,  Oct  12  p  951;  Septem- 
ber, Nov  2  p  1155;  October,  Dec 
7  p  1508 

Machinery,  Openings  in  Latin 
-America  and  Other  Lands,  Dec 
14   p   1.5(58 

Railroad  Material  and  Structural 
Steel,  October,  Dec  28  p  1682 

Steel,  High  Costs  and  (Editorial), 
Oct  19  p  1016 

Steel    Shipments    to    South    .Africa, 
Oct  19  p  1046 
Exports    and    Imports     of     Iron     and 
Steel: 
May,  Julv  6  p  24;  June,  Aug  10  p 
366,    (Editorial)    p    363;     Julv, 
Sept   7   p   602;   Sept   14   p  652; 
August,  Oct  12  p  950;  Septem- 
ber,   Nov   2    p    1154;    Nov   9    p 
1226;  October,  Dec  7  p  1508 
Extras: 

Cotter  Pin,  Oct  19  p  1037 
Eye-Sight    Conservation     Council     of 
.America: 

Engineers  Elected  to  Council,  Sept 
7  p  596 


Fabricated  Steel  Business: 

Awards  and  Pending  Projects,  Julv 
6  p  54;  July  13  p  97;  Julv  20 
p  182;  July  27  p  247;  Aug  3  p 
296;  Aug  10  p  369;  Aug  17  p 
435;  Aug  24  p  508;  Aug  31  p 
"'5;  Sept  7  p  608;  Sept  14 
684;   Sept  21  p  756;   Sept  28 


555;         .       .     ^ , ^. 

p  684;   Sept  21"  p  756;  "sVp't  28 
p  838;   Oct  5   p  898;   Oct  12  p 
965;  Oct  19   -   ^""^     '^  ^  ■^'• 
11"    "" 


965;  Oct  19   p  1040;   Oct  26   p 
1106;  Nov  2  p  1176;  Nov  16  p 


1210;   Nov   23   p   1392;   Nov  30 
p  1462;   Dec  7  p   1538;  Dec  14 
p  1608;  Dec  21  p  1659;  Dec  28 
p  1722 
New  Era  in  Industry,  Nov  30  p  1445 
Sales,   June,   July    '20   p    181;   July, 
Aug  24  p  470;  August,  Sept  21 
p    756;    September,    Oct    14    p 
1040;  October,  Nov  23  p  1392; 
November,  Dec  21  p  1659 
Facing  and  Centering  Machines: 

Goodman  Double  End*,  Dec  7  p  1486 
Fact   Finding  Coal  Commission: 
.   Policy,  Dec  14  p  1611 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers: 
(See  National  .Association  of  Farm 
Equipment  Manufacturers) 
Farm  Implements: 

No  Profiteering  in,  Aug  31  p  527 
Outlook  for,  Nov  30  p  1423 
Standardization,  July   13   p   84 
Farquhar,  A.   B. : 

Tribute    to   Steel    Makers*,   Dec    14 
p    1581 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co.: 

Gasoline  Locomotive,  7-Ton,  Dec  21 
p  1629 
Fatigue: 

Metals,    Development   in*,    Sept    28 

p  779 
Non-Ferrous  Metal*,  Aug  10  p  356 
Fay,  J.  A.,  &  Egan: 

Buys  Plant,   Oct  26  p  1107 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Bethlehem-Midvale    Merger    Under 

Advisement,  Nov  30  p  1444 
Dismisses  Midvale,  Republic,  Inland 
Merger  Complaint,  Oct  12  p  974 
Exceeds  Authority,  Nov  9  p  1257 
Investigation  of  Steel  Merger,  July 

6  p   6 
Larger   Appropriation  for,   Nov   23 

p  1377 
Personnel,  July  6  p  9 
Report    on   Republic-Midvale-Inland 

Merger,  Sept  7  p  597 
To  Reopen  Hearings  on  Pittsburgh 
Basing,  Aug  24  p  468 
Federated     American     Chambers     of 
Commerce  of  the  Near  East: 
Dinner,  Dec  14  p  1587 
Federated  Engineering  Societies: 

New  Members,  .Aug  10  p  353 
Ferrochromium: 

Decarburization  bv  Hydrogen,  Nov 
23  p  1344 
Ferromanganese : 

Drawback  Provision  in  New  Tariff, 

Oct  19  p  1006 
Equation  (Editorial),  Dec  21  p  1644 
Present  Status,  Oct  26  p  1077 
Fiat  Electric  Furnace  Works: 

Furnaces*,  Julv  20  p  151;  Sept   14 
p  667 
Files: 

Simplitieation  in  Variety,  Oct  19  p 
1018 
Findlev,  .A.  I.: 

Iron"  and   Steel,  Oct   19  p  1001 
Testimonv     re     Pittsburgh    Basing, 

Nov  9  p  1229 
What   Will   Next  Ten  Years  Bring 
in  Steel  ?  July  20  p  132 
Flue   Dust: 

Briquets  by  Corrosion  Process,  Nov 
9  p  1205;  Dec  14  p  1571 
Fluorspar: 

Investigations,  Oct  19  p  997 
Scarcity,  July   13  p  90 
Uses,  Nov  9  p  1215 
Flynn,  J.  J.: 

Safety  Guard  for  Power   Presses*, 
Aug  24  p  472 
Forbes  &  Myers: 

Reel      for      Use      with      Portable 

Grinder*,  Dec  7  p  1502 
Tool  Grinder  for  Single  Phase  Cur- 
rent, Nov  9  p  1206 
Ford  Motor  Co.: 

Plants  to  Close,  Due  to  Fuel  Situ- 
ation, -Aug  31  pp  545.  553 
Resumes  Operations,  Sept  28  p  816 
Safety  Week*,  July  20  p  129 
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To   Erect    Steel    Plant   and    Rolling 
Mills,   Nov   :{0  p    1441 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Canada: 
Annual  Report,  Oct  12  p  965 
Expansion  Plans,  Nov  9  p  1257 
Ford  Puddling: 

Process  to  be  Used  in  New  Youngs- 
tovm  Steel  Plant,  July  6  p  9 
Fordnej-McCumber  Tariff: 

Investigations,     Methods     of     Pro- 
cedure, Nov  2  p  1159 
Metal  Duties,  Sept  21   p  726 
Rates,  Compared   with   Other,   Sept 
28  p  807 
Foreign  Trade  Council: 

(See  National  Foreign   Trade  Coun- 
cil) 
Foremen  Training: 

Results  from,  Dec   14  p  1565 
Fosdick  Machine  Tool   Co.: 

High  Speed  Ball  Bearing  Sensitive 
Radial  Drilling  Machine*,  Oct  3 
p   870 
Founders'  Association: 

(See     National     Founders'     Associ- 
ation) 
Foundries: 
British  View  of  American  Practice, 

Nov  16  p  1280;  Dec  28  p  1684 
Cant6n        Regulators        for        Air 

Squeezers*,  Aug  10   p  351 
Electric,    Economy    Features,    Aug 

3  p  277 
Electric  Furnace,  Choosing,  July  27 

p  201 
Havward  Orange  Peel  Bucket  for*, 

July  13  p  83 
In  United   States   and   Canada,  Oct 

12   p   972 
Lowe  Riddling  Machine*,  Dec  28  p 

1694 
Molding  Sand  Research  (Editorial), 

July  27  p  227 
Ohio    Operations,    Aug    24    p    468; 
Sept  21  p  753;  Nov  23  p  1356; 
Dec  28  p  1729 
Role   of  Metallurgist   in,   Oct   26   p 

1078 
Sands,     New     Method    of    Testing, 

Dec  28  p  1725 
Shepard    Hoist   for    Cupola    Charg- 
ing*, July  20  p  134 
Steel    Scrap    in    Cupola    Iron    Mix- 
tures*,   Aug    10    p    337,    (Edi- 
torial) p  363 
Troubles  and  Their  Remedy*,  Nov 
9  p  1197 
Foundrymen's   Associations: 

American,   Convention   and    Exhibi- 
tion   Announcement,    Nov    2    p 
1181 
Indiana  Organizing,  Dec  7  p  1510 
New  England,  Aug  17  p  434;   Sept 
21  p  760;  Oct  19  p  997;  Dec  21 
p  1660 
Ohio    State,    Annual    Meeting,    Dec 
14    p    1558;    Report   of    Opera- 
tions, Aug  24  p  468;  Sept  21  p 
7.53;  Oct  26  p  1064 
Quad  Citv,  Oct  26  p  1078;   Nov  30 

p  1471;   Dec  28  p   1729 
Wisconsin  Meeting,  Nov  23  p  1356 
Fox,  Gordon: 

Electric   Motor    Drive   in    Steel    In- 
dustry*,   Aug    10    p    339;    Aug 
17  p  408 
France: 

Casting  Aluminum  Bronze  for  Coin- 
age*, Sept  14  p  649 
Confers  Honors  on  American  Engi- 
neers, July  27  p  217 
Imports    of    Machinery    and    Tools, 

Oct  26  p  1068 
Iron  and  Steel  Exports  and  Imports 
Four  Months  1922,  Aug  3  p  276 
Iron  and  Steel  Mar'cet  and  Prices, 
July  6  p  39;  July  13  p  111; 
July  27  p  231;  Aug  3  p  319; 
Aug  10  p  387;  Aug  24  p  493; 
Aug  31  p  544;  Sept  7  p  628; 
Sept  14  p  662;  Oct  5  p  881; 
Oct   12  p   971;   Oct   19  p   1022; 


Oct   26  p   1090;   Nov  9  p   1248; 
Nov  23  p  1351;  Dec  14  p  1588; 
Dec  28  p  1739 
Iron    and    Steel    Production,    May, 

July  27  p  217 
Pig  Iron  Supply,  Oct  12  p  971 
Tariff  Changes  Recommended,  July 
6  p  10 
Francis,  Charles  W.: 

Acid  Electric  Furnace  Practice,  Aug 

10  p  345 
Basic    Electric    Furnace    Operation, 

Aug  17  p  421 
Costs    of    Electric    Steel     Melting, 

Aug  31  p  525 
Economy      Features      of      Electric 

Foundry,    Aug    3    p    277 
Electric  Furnace  for  Foundry,  July 

27   p  201 
Labor  Problems  in  Electric  Melting, 
Sept  21  p  725 
Freight  Rates: 

Briefs   Filed   Opposing   Rates   from 
Group  Points  on  Iron  and  Steel 
Products,  Oct  19  p  1003 
Cement,    Declared    Unjust,    Dec    14 

p  1579 
Iron  and  Steel,  Change  in  Southern, 

July  13  p  96 
Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Complaint 

Filed,  July  20  p  131 
Iron    and   Steel    Pi-oducts,   Increase 
Not    Justified    from     Utah    to 
California,  Oct  26  p  1064 
Iron   and   Steel   Products   New   Or- 
leans to  Houston,  Dec  7  p  1.539 
Iron     and     Steel     Products,     New 
Tariffs,  July  6  p  20;  Dec  28  p 
1702 
Iron   and    Steel   Products,    Reduced 
Local  Rate  in  South,  Nov  16  p 
1318 
Iron  and   Steel  Products  to  South- 
east Justified,  Nov  2  p  1182 
Iron  and  Steel,  Southern  Suspended, 

July  20  p  145 
Iron  Oi'e,  Decision  Against  Buffalo 

Interests,   Dec  7   p   1519 
Iron  Ore,  Eastern,  Reduced,  Aug  3 

p  281 
Iron   Ore,  Unjust    (Editorial),  July 

20   p   161 
Lake     Superior     Ore,      Exceptions 

Filed,    Nov   23    p    1355 
Lake  Superior  Ore  to  Upper  Docks, 
Present,  Pi'oposed  and  Original, 
Oct  26  p  1065 
Limestone,  Oct  26  p  1085;  Nov  2  p 

1152;  Dec  21  p  1637 
Mill  Cinder,  Oct  19  p  1003 
Ocean,  Foreign  Trade,  1921,  Dec  28 

p  1690 
Ore,    Ex-Lake    and    Eastern    Again 

Suspended,  July  20  p  184 
Ore   from    Minnesota,   Rates   Justi- 
fied, Oct  26  p  1065 
Ore,  Imported,  Sept  28  p  821 
Ore,    Mississippi    Valley    Iron    Co., 
Complaint    Dismissed,    Dec    28 
p  1726 
Pig    Iron,    Arrow    Company    Gives 
Reasons        for        Establishing 
Lower,  Sept  14  p  696 
Pig  Iron  from  Birmingham,  July  13 

p  82;  July  27  p  244 
Pig   Iron  from   the    South,  Aug    17 
p   407;   Aug   24   p  486;   Sept  7 
p   608;   Sept  21  p  738 
Pig  Iron,  from  the  South  to  Middle 

West,  Dec  28  p  1690 
Pig  Iron,  No  Cut  to  St.  Louis  Ohio 
River      Crossings     and     Other 
Points,   Dec   21   p    1637       . 
Pig  Iron,  Reduced  Rates  Asked  for 

Imported,  Sept  21  p  747 
Pig  Iron,  Reparation  to  Roane  Iron 

Co.,  Nov  2  p  1143 
Pipe  Unreasonable,  Nov  9  p  1252; 

Dec  28  p  1731 
Railroad  Disagreement  Does  Not 
Justify  Increase,  July  20  p  167 
Rails  and  Cross  Ties,  Cambria 
Steel  Co.  Files  Objections,  Oct 
12  p  972 


Rails,  New  Rates  Ordered,  Aug  '^i 
p  472  •  if  e  -» 

Rails,        Protest        Sustained        on 

Canadian   Shipments,   Nov   2   n 

1139  ' 

Rails,    Request    to    Increase    Rates, 

Oct  5  p  863 
Reparation      Awarded      Pittsburgh 

Steel  Co.,  Nov  9  p  1210 
Scrap,  Cohen  Case  Dismissed,  Nov 

9  p  1246 
Steel  Plate  Case  Dismissed,  Nov  9 

D  1252 
Steel  Tank,  July  27  p  217 
Transcontinental,    Shippers    Denied 

Relief,  Nov  16  p  1318 
Waterways,  July    13   p  82 
Wire   Fencing,   July   27    p    217 
Wire  Rods,  Definition  Involves  De- 
cision on,  Nov  2  p  1184 
French,  H.  J.: 

Stainless    Steel   at   High   Tempera- 
tures*, Aug   17  p  404 
Fuel: 

Carbonized  Lignite,  Nov  23  p  1346 

Emergency,  Aug  31  p  .538 

Liquid,  in  Metallurgical  Furnaces*, 

Nov  2  p  1137 
Michigan's   Control   Law,   Oct  19  p 

1004 
Oil  for  Coal  at  Valley  Plants,  July 

20  p   181 
Oil,  Using   Cold  Air,  Aug  3  p  269 
Saving,  in  Steel  Making  (Editorial), 

Sept  7  p  611 
Utilization,     in     Economic     Adjust- 
ment,  Sept   28   p   820 
Funk,  I.  C: 

Electric  Furnaces  in  Italy,  Aug  24 
p  491 
Furnaces,  Annealing: 

Continuous,     at     Ashtabula     Plant, 
Nov  23  pp  1342,  1362 
Furnaces,  Blast: 

American  •  and     Briti.sh     Methods, 

Sept  21  pp  732,  760 
American     Rolling    Mill    Blows    in 
Second  Columbus,  Oct  26  p  1071 
Bases  of  Modern  Practice,  Nov  9  pp 

1207,  1253;  Nov  23  p  1353 
Claire,  New*,  Nov  30  p  1422 
Combustibility  of  Coke  in,  Oct  19  p 

990 
Crane  No.  1  of  Replogle   Steel  Co. 

Sold,  Dec  7  p  1517 
Dayton,  Rebuilding,  Nov  2  p  1158 
Elevated    Intake   for   Air*,   Dec   28 

p  1700 
Emporium  Rebuilt*,  Sept  7  p  588 
Ford    Operating   on  Reduced  Scale, 

Sept  21  p  740 
Low    Moor    Blows  in  Furnace  "A," 

Nov  16  p  1319 
Macungie  and  Topton  Sold,  Nov  30 
p  1464;   Dec  7  p  1500;   Dec  21 
p  1640 
Monthly  Production,  June*,  July  6 
p     36;     July,     Aug     3  p     300; 
August,  Sept  7  p.  606;  Septem- 
ber, Oct  5  p  882;  October,  Nov 
9   p   1232;   November,  Dec  7   p 
1520 
New  Zealand  Furnace  Starts,  July 

13  p  81 
Notes,   Sept   14   p   688;    Sept   28   p 
802;  Nov  9  p  1246;  Nov  30  pp 
1441,  1442 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Record, 

Sept  28  p  802 
Tayeh   Iron   &    Steel   Co.*,  Aug   17 

p  416 
Oxygen,  Use  in,  Nov  2  p  1179 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Record, 
Nov  23  p  1372 
Furnaces,  Electric: 

Acid  Practice,  Aug  10  p  345 
Alloy  Castings  from*.  Sept  28  p  784 
Arc  Regulation,  Nov  23  p  1349 
Basic  Operation,  Aug  17  p  421 
Castings,    Increase    in    (Editorial), 

Julv  13  p  93 
Costs  of  Melting,  Aug  31  p  525 
Duplexing     at     Sheffield,     England, 
Dec  7  p  1.502,  (Editorial)  p  1513 
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(Furnaces,  Electric,  continued) 
Fiat    Characteristics*,    July    20    p 

151;  Sept  14  p  667 
Foreign  Contracts,  July  13  p  81 
General    Electric    Non-Ferrous    In- 
duction*, Aug  3  p  271 
Graphite    Electrodes    for    Resistor 

Elements,  July  6  p  28 
Heroult    Improvements*,   Aug  10  p 

342 
In  Foundries,  July  27  p  201;  Aug  3 

p277 
In  Italian  Industry,  Aug  10  p  389; 

Aug  24  p  491;  (Editorial)  Aug 

17  p  431 
Labor  Problems,  Sept  21  pp  725,  763 
Layout  for  Tool  Steel  Plant*,  Nov 

23  p   1363 
Levoz,  New  Type,  Sept  21  p  763 
Refining  Iron  and  Steel,  Nov  2  pp 

1127,  1130 
Refractories,  Study  of,  Oct  19  p  990 
Ryan  for  High  Temperature  Melt- 
ing*, Dec  7  p  1507 
World's  Output,  1913-1921,  Sept  14 

p  653 
Furnaces,  Heating: 

Continuous,   for   Steel*,   Aug   24   p 

465 
For  Blooms,  Slabs  and  Billets*,  Nov 

9  p  1211 
Regeneratively    Fired*,    Aug    31    p 

537 
Furnaces,  Oil: 

Electric    Modification    of    Schwartz 

Non-Ferrous*,  Oct  19  p  1003 
Furnaces,  Open-Hearth: 

British  Practice*,  July  13  p  75 
Coke  Oven  Gas  in,  Dec  14  p  1561 
Design  of  Proposed  100-Ton*,  Nov 

2  p  1131 
Egler  Results  at  Brier  Hill  Plant*, 

July  20  p  147;  (Editorial)  Sept 

7  p  611 
Liquid  Fuel  in*,  Nov  2  p  1137 
Loftus,  New*,  Dec  28  p  1677 
McKune,   Danforth  and  Egler  Sys- 
tems   Merged,   Aug   lO   p    382; 

Dec    14    p    1582    (Editorial)    p 

1585 
Open-Hearth     Combustion    System. 

Dec   14    p    1582,    (Editorial)    p 

1585 
Progress*,  Julv  20  p  147;  Aug  3  p 

292 
Ta'bot  and  Other  Processes,  Oct  19 

p  1009 
Furnaces,  Reheating: 

Liquid  Fuel  in*,  Nov  2  p  1137 
Soaking  Pit*,  Oct  19  p  1013 


G 

Gage: 

Ames     Universal     Attachment    for 

Dial*,  Aug  17  p  420 
Bureau  of  Standards  Studying  Steel 

for,  July  27  p  217 
Johnson  Thread   Snap*,   Sept  14   p 

651 
Pratt    &    Whitnev    Pipe,    Pin    and 
Steel  Wheel*,  Nov  30  p  1434 
Gane  Steel  Committee: 

Investigation,  Dec  28  p  1686 
Galibourg  and  Bullay: 

Methods     for     Locally     Preventing 
Case  Hardening,  July  20  p  136 
Galvanizing: 

Life  of   Sheets   Dependent  on   Zinc 

Coating,  Dec  14  p  1586 
Method  of   Coating  Criticised,  Nov 

16  p  1283 
Wire,    Broden    and    Dailey    Equip- 
ment*, Dec   14  p  1563 
(iarrett.  S.  H.: 

Hydraulic  Press  for  Baling  Scrap*, 
July  27  p  206 
Gary,  Elbert  H.: 

8-Hr.   Day  and   Pittsburgh   Basing, 

Dec  28  p  1719 
Business  Conditions,  Sept  7  p  617; 
Dec  14  p  1577 


Testimony    re     Pittsburgh     Basing, 
Nov  9  p  1228;  Nov  23  p  1366 
Gas: 

Analyses,  Judging  Combustion 
from,  Nov  16  p  1281 

Coke  Oven,  in  Open-Hearth  Fur- 
naces, Dec  14  p  1561 

Deschamps  Process  of  Making, 
Nov  16  p  1285 

Fuel,  in  Iron  and  Steel  Plants*,  July 
20  p  153 

In  Steel,  Aug  31  p  534 

Producer,  Brown  Coal  Briquettes 
for,  Nov  2  p  1176 

Water,   Mixed   Coal   and   Coke   for, 
Aug  3  p  288 
Gas  Producer  and  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration: 

Tar  Extractor*,  Aug  3  p  283 
Gas  Producers: 

Morgan,    in    British    Plants*,    Dec 
14  p  1575 
Gates,   W.   H.: 

Machine    Shop    Economies,    Oct    19 
p  1004 
Gear   Manufacturers'  Association: 

(See    American    Gear    Manufactur- 
ers' Association) 
Gears: 

Forming  Teeth  by  Hot  Rolling*, 
Oct  5  p  861 

Pratt    &    Whitney    Instrument    for 
Testing  Teeth*,  July   27  p  204 
General  Electric  Co.: 

Buys  Plant  of  Remington  Arms  Co., 
"  July  6  p  57 

Creates  Charles  A.  Coffin  Founda- 
tion, Dec  7  p  1490 

Industrial  Electric  Heating  Ex- 
hibit, Oct  5  p  896 

Non-Ferrous  Induction  Furnace*, 
Aug  3  p  271 

To  Build  Pacific  Coast  Factory, 
Aug  17  p  450 

To      Exhibit      Electrical      Heating 
Equipment,  July  27  p  206 
General   Refractories   Co.: 

Absorbs    Pennsylvania    Fire    Brick, 
Hays     Run     Fire     Brick     and 
Standard      Refractories      Com- 
panies, Aug  17  p  405 
General  Tool  &   Equipment  Co.: 

Sapihl  Electric  Grinding  Machines*, 
Oct  5  p  864 
General  Welding  &  Equipment  Co.: 

Automatic  Welding  Machine*,  July 
27  p  206 
Geography: 

Industrial,  Clark  University 

Courses,  Nov  23  p  1377 
Geological  Survey: 

Dr.  George  0.  Smith  Resigns  as 
Director,  Nov  2  p  1160 

Power    Sources    of    Utilities    (Edi- 
torial), July  13  p  94 
Germany: 

8-Hr.  Day,  July  27  p  216 

Aluminum   Foil,  Aug  10  p  389 

Annealing  Grav  Cast  Iron,  Dec  7 
p  1499 

Borsig  Locomotive  Works,  Dec  21 
p  1623 

Coal  Production,  Five  Months,  1922, 
Sept  7  p  590 

Exchange,  Effect  on  Industrv,  Aug 
3  p  294 

Export  Duties,  Call  for  Higher, 
Aug  31   p  543 

Financing  Russian  Business,  July 
20  p  1,'>0;  Nov  16  p  1317 

Hardening  Steel,  New  Method,  July 
20  p   134 

Heat  Temperature  Curves  of 
Metals*,  July  27  p  218 

Industrial  Stjindards,  .\ug  31  p  543 

Iron  and  Steel  Exports,  April  (Edi- 
torial), July  20  p  161;  April 
and  May,  Aug  24  p  491;  June, 
Sept  14  p  700;  (Editorial),  Dec 
7  p  1514 

Iron  and  Steel  Industrv  (Editorial), 
Sept  21  p  736 


Iron  and  Steel  Market  and  Prices, 
July  6  p  12;  July  13  p  111; 
Julv  20  p  184;  July  27  p  229; 
Aug  3  p  294;  Aug  10  p  389; 
Aug  17  p  413;  Aug  24  p  492; 
Sept  7  p  628;  Sept  14  p  661; 
Oct  5  p  880;  Oct  12  p  973;  Oct 

19  p  1021;  Nov  9  pp  1225,  1256; 
Nov  30  p  1467;  Dec  7  p  1539; 
Dec  14  p  1589;  Dec  21   p  1626 

Iron   and   Steel   Output,    1919,  July 

13  p  81;   1920-1921,  Sept  14   p 

700 
Iron   Ore   Output,   1918,   1919,   Aug 

17  p  412 
Liner  Rings  for  Cupola  Lining,  Nov 

16  p  1279 
Machine  Tool  Manufacturers'  Meet- 
ing, July  27  p  224 
Russian   Manganese  Ore,  Sept  7  p 

630 
Russian     Scrap     Iron     and     Steel, 

Utilization  of,  Sept  7  p  630 
Schuermaon     Cupola     Construction 

Development*,  Oct  19  p  991 
Soldering  Aluminum,  Aug  3  p  285 
Standardized  Steel  Specifications  of 

Automotive  Industry,  Nov  9  p 

1199 
Stinnes  Tube  Works,  Nov   2  p  1146 
Tests    with    Chrome-Nickel    Steels, 

Aug  17  p  406 
Wage  Advances,  Dec  7  p  1491 
Gibbons  Engineering  Co.: 

Safety  Device  for  Presses*,  Aug  17 

p  420 
Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Internal  Grinder*,  Nov  9  p  1219 
Gilbreth,  Frank  B.,  Inc.: 

Motion  Study  Data,  Oct   5  p  864 
Gillett,  H.  W.: 

Study    of    Molvbdenum    and    Other 

Alloy  Steels,  Aug  10  p  368 
Gits  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.: 

Wire    Wick    Lubricating    System*, 

Dec  28  p  1700 
Glessner,  Arthur  W.: 

Fortv-three  Years  as  Buver  of  Iron 

and  Steel*,  Nov  9  p"l227 
Globe  Seamle.ss  Steel  Tubes  Co.: 
To  Pass  Into  Nevi'  Ownership,  July 

20  p  157 
Goggles : 

Saving  Eyes  by,  July  6  p  30 
Goodman  Mfg.  Co.: 

Facing     and     Centering     Machine*, 
Dec  7  p  1486 
(iould  &  Eberhardt: 

Shaper    Equipped    with    Jib    Crane, 

Nov  23  p  1344 
Shaper  for  Planing  Bearing  Seats*, 
Aug  10  p  353 
Gradenwitz,  Dr.  Alfred: 

Elevated  Intake  for  Blast  Furnace 
Air*,  Dec  28  p  1700 
Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.: 

Leather  Belting  Business,  Oct  12  p 
928 
Great  Britain: 

Bounty-fed   vs.    British    Steel,   Sept 

21  p  764 

Brass  Tube  Manufacture  at  Bir- 
mingham, Dec  7  p  1514 

Building   Costs,   Oct  26  p  1082 

Cleveland  Pig  Iron,  United  States 
Principal  Importer,  Aug  10  p 
390 

Coal  to  America.  Miners'  Reaction 
to  Supplying,  Aug  24  p  483 

Coal  to  New  York  Port,  Sept  28  p 
813 

Duplexing  with  Electric  Furnaces 
at  Sheffield,  Dec  7  p  1502,  (Edi- 
torial)  p  1513 

Engineering    Lockout    Ended,    Julv 

13  p  81 

Engineering    Societies  Cooperating, 

Aug  31  p  536 
Imports    of    Manganese    Ore,    Nine 

Months  1922,  Oct   26  p   1077 
Institute  of  Metals  Convention  Pro- 
ceedings, Oct  5  p  865 
Institute   of  Metals   Lectures,   Sept 

14  p  697 
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Iron  ami  Steel  Exports  ami  Im- 
ports, May,  Juiv  13  p  80;  June, 
July  20  p  181;  Julv,  Aug  10  p 
;«)0,  Aug  31  p  544,  Sept  7  p 
()03;  August,  Sept  21  p  752, 
Oct  5  p  806;  September,  Nov  9 
p  1210;  October,  Dec  7  p  1509 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Convention 
Proceedings,  Sept  21  pp  732, 
760 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Fall  Meet- 
ing Announcement  and  Papers, 
Aug  10  p  385 

Iron   and   Steel   Output,   June,  July 

13  p  116;  July,  Aug  17  p  414; 
August,  Sept  21  p  752;  Septem- 
ber, Oct  19  p  1045;  October, 
Nov  16  p  1317;  November,  Dec 
21  p  1632 

Kennedy    Oscilloscope*,    Dec    28    p 

1685 
Labor  Cost,  Lower  (Editorial),  Dec 

14  p  1586 

Morgan     Gas    Producers     in     Steel 

Plants*,  Dec  14  p  1575 
Open-Hearth      Furnace      Practice*, 

July  13  p  75 
Revival     in     Steel     Industrv     (Edi- 
torial), Dec  7  p  1513 
Scottish  Plant  Making  Castings  by 
Centrifugal  Process*,  Aug  31  p 
529;   (Editorial)   Sept  14  p  666 
Steel    and    Iron    to    United    States 

(Editorial)    Oct    12    p    948 
Steel  Capacity  and  Output,  Aug  24 

p  490 
Steel   for   Shipbuilding    (Editorial), 

Aug  31  p  552;  Nov  9  p  1223 
Stewarts  &  Lloyds  New  Plate  Mill, 

Nov  2  p  1148 
Unemployment,  Dec  14  p  1562 
View   of    American    Foundry   Prac- 
tice, Nov  16  p  1280;  Dec  28  p 
1684 
Welfare  Work,  Nov  30  p  1470 
Wire   Nail  Importations,  Aug  17  p 
414 
Green   Engineering   Co.: 

Absorbed     by     Intei-national     Com- 
bustion Engineering  Co.,  Oct  5 
p  903 
Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation: 

Pipe  Wrench*,  Aug  3  p  283 
Griffin,  P.  H.: 

Chilled  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels,  Nov 
30  p  1419 
Grinding   Machines: 

Badger  Automatic*,  Dec  21  p  1639 
Blount    Combination    Buffing    and*, 

Oct  26  p  1070 
Diamond  PuUey*,  Sept  7  p  590 
Forbes    &    Myers   for    Single-Phase 

Current,  Nov  9  p  1206 
General    Tool    &    Equipment    Co.'s 

Electric*,   Oct   5   p  864 
Giddings  &  Lewis  Internal*,  Nov  9 

p  1219 
Hy-Way  Vertical-Spindle  Cylinder*, 

Nov    23    p    1345 
Landis,  for  Mill  Rolls*,  Aug  31   p 

539 
Pratt  &   Whitney  Safety   Dresser*, 

Sept  28  p  806 
Precision  E.xtension  Spindle  Attach- 
ment*,  Sept  28  p  805 
Springfield     Double     Ring     Wheel*, 

Oct  26   p   1069 
Stow  Flexible  Radial*,  Aug  3  p  276 
Van  Norman  Self  Contained  Valve*, 
Oct   12  p  928 
Grocholl,   Karl: 

Liner  Rings  for  Cupola  Lining,  Nov 
16  p  1279 
Grogan,  J.  D.: 

Overheating    Aluminum,    Oct    19    p 
990 
Groume-Grjimailo,   W.  E.: 

Continuous    Heating    Furnaces    for 

Steel*,   Aug  24  p   465 
Regeneratively  Fired  Heating  Fur- 
naces*, Aug  31  p  537 
Reheating    or    Soaking    Furnaces*, 
Oct  19   p   1013 


Ground    Coal    Engineering    Co.: 

Acquired   by   Sanford   Riley  Stoker 

Co.,  Dec  28  p  1700 
Furnace     Maintenance     with     Pow- 
dered Coal*,  Dec  21  p  1633 
Guatemala: 

Imports   of   Iron   and    Steel    Manu- 
factures, Oct  19  p  1023 
Guillet,  Leon: 

Protection    by    Aluminum    Coating, 
Aug  3  p  276 
Guns: 

Parker   Special   Machines  for   Mak- 
ing*, Dec  21  p  1625 

H 

Hacksaw: 

.Armstrong-Blum    Motor-D  riven*, 
Nov  16  p  1284 
Hadfield.  Sir  Robert: 

Scholarship  for  Sweden,  July  6  p  27 
Hadley.  Charles  O.: 

Testimony     re    Pittsburgh    Basing, 
Nov  9  p  1230 
Hniss  Mfg.  Co.: 

Truck    Loader   Mounted     on    Truck 
Chassis*,  Dec  7  p  1501 
Halfacre  and  Singmaster: 

Galvanizing,     Modern     Method     of 
Coating    Criticised*,   Nov   16    p 
1283 
Hammers: 

Blacker  Blacksmith's*,  Nov  9  n  1206 
For  Stamping  Single  Letter*,  July 
13  p  94  ■ 
Hammond  Mfg.  Co.: 

Wall   or   Post   Bracket    Drill*,   Aug 
10  p  353 
Hanna  Engineering  Works: 

General    Utility    Pneumatic    Press*, 

Aug  31  p  540 
Molding    Machine,     Split    Pattern*, 

Dec  7  p  1504 
Riveting      Machine,     Last-Head-in- 
Boiler*,  Dec  14  p  1567 
Hanria,  M.  A.,  Furnace  Co.: 

Briquets  of  Flue  Dust,  by  Corrosion, 
Nov  9  p  1205;  Dec  14  p  1571 
Hanna,  M.  A.,  Co.: 

Reorganization   of  M.  A.  -Hanna  & 
Co.,  Dec  21  p  1628 
Hardening : 

Case,  Methods  for  Locally  Prevent- 
ing, July  20  p  136 
Hardware  Association: 

(See     American     Iron,     Steel     and 
Heavy  Hardware  Association) 
Harnishfeger,  Henry: 

Far   East   a    Market   for  American 
Labor-Saving  Machinery,    Aug 
10  p  388 
Harper  and  MacPherran: 

Annealing    Gray     Iron     Castings*, 

Oct  19  p  1007 
Tensile  Tests  of  Cast  Iron  at  Vari- 
ous Temperatures*,   Sept  28  p 
793 
Harris  Engineering  Co.: 

Semi-.4utomatic     Sharpening     Ma- 
chine*. Sept  28  p  804 
Harvard  University: 

Business   Forecasts,   Oct  26   p  1083 
Hatfield,  W.  H.: 

Stainless  Steel  in  Mining,  Aug  3  p 
266 
Haven,  William  A.: 

Combustibilitv     and     Hardness     of 
Coke*,  Sept  14  p  695 
Hawley  Down  Draft  Furnace  Co.: 
Electric    Modification    of    Schwartz 
Non-Ferrous    Oil    Furnace*, 
Oct  19  p  1003 
Havnes,  Williams: 

Industrial  Chemicals,  Oct  19  p  1002 
Hayward  Co.: 

Oraiige  Peel  Bucket  for  Foundries*, 
July  13  p  83 
Heat  Treatment: 

Influence  of  Mass*,  Sept  28  p  788 
Progress    (Editorial),  Oct  12  p  947 
Session   at  Steel  Treaters'   Conven- 
tion, Oct  12  p  933 
Temperature     Curves     of     Metals*, 
July  27  p  218 


Heater: 

Westinghouse  Electric  Space*.  Julv 
20  p   142  1  .        y 

Heating: 

Industrial,   Nov  9  p   1220;   Elet-lric 
Industrial,  Sept  28  p  799,  (Edi- 
torial) p  819 
Hcllmund,  E.: 

Development  in  Schuermann  Cupola 
Construction,  Oct  19  p  991 
Helm,  R.  C: 

Liquid   Fuel   in    Metallurgical    Fur- 
naces*, Nov  2  p  1137 
Hematite: 

Reduced  to  Magnetite  with  Methane 
Oct  5  p  868 
Hendey  Machine  Co.: 

Gear  Drive  Crank  Shaper*,  Aug  3 

p  275 
Engine   Lathe    for   Light  Manufac- 
turing*, Aug  24  p   477 
Lathe    Attachment   for   Long    Lead 
Threads*,  July  13  p  83 
Heroult  Electric  Furnace: 

Improvements*,  Aug  10  p  342 
Herr,  E.  M.: 

Human   Problems   in   Industrv,   Dtv 
14  p   1609 
Heyne,  H.  P.: 

Value  of    Accident     Investigations, 
Aug  3  p  285 
Hibbard,   Henry    D.: 

H.   H.   Campbell — An   Appreciation, 
Sept  28  p  841 
■   Mechanical  Puddling  Process*,  Julv 
20  p  143 
Temperatures  for  Physical  Changes, 
Dec  7  p  1492 
High  Speed  Steel: 

Physical  Tests*,  Julv  6  p  1 
High-Test  Iron: 

Castings,    Specifications    for*,   July 

20  p  149 
In  Cupola  Mixtures*,  Aug  10  p  337, 
(Editorial)   p  363 
Hoblitzelle,  William  E.: 

Acquires  Control  of  Smith  &  Davis 
Mfg.  Co.,  July  13  p  82 
Hoefer  Mfg.  Co.: 

Die  Plate  Drilling  Machine*,  Nov  30 
p  1418 
Hoists: 

Box  Small  Electric*,  Nov  2  p  1141 
Motorbloc  Chain*,  Nov  2  p  1153 
Holder: 

Bag,   Malleable   Iron  Fittings   Co.*, 
Nov  30  p  1424 
Holmes  Engineering  Co.: 

Threading  and  Tapping    Machine*, 
Dec  28  p  1687 
Ho'z,  Herman  A.: 

Tensile   Testing   Machine  for   Bars, 
Strips    and    Wire*,    Nov    23    p 
1345 
Hood,  O.  P.: 

Brown  Coal  Briquettes  for  Producer 
Gas,  Nov  2  p  1176 
Hooker  Mfg.  Corporation: 

Universal  Saw   Bench  with  Tilting 
Arbor*,  Oct  26  p  1084 
Hooks: 

Smith    Safety,   for   Mills   and    Car- 
goes*, Aug  10  p  351 
Hoosier  Rolling  Mill  Co.: 

Merged  with  Missouri  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Dec  21  p  1637 
Horseshoes: 

Manufacture,  1921,  Nov  9  p  1206 
Horstmann,  F.  W.,  Co.: 

Swivel    Head    Indicating    Caliper*, 
Aug  3  p  288 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.: 

Automatic      Temperature      Regula- 
tor*, Sept  14  p  694 
Hot  Rollings: 

Forming  Gear  Teeth  by*,   Oct  5  p 
861 
Hull  Bill: 

Opposition  to,  Dec  7  p  1492 
Hungary : 

Iron    and    Steel    Industrv,  Nov  9  p 
1251 


Hiirst,  F.  E.: 

Iron  Castings  by  Centrifugal  Proc- 
ess*, Aug  31  p  529 
Hutton,  Dr.  K.  S.: 

Science  of  Human  Effort,  Nov  30  p 
1470 
Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.: 

Large    Flanging   Press*,   .\ug  10  p 
34(> 
Hv-Way  .Service  Co.: 
Vertical-Spindle   Cylinder  Grinder*, 
.Nov  23  p  1345 


I 


Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Asks  Repeal  of  Miner  Law,  Aug  10 
p  360 
Illinois  Steel  Co.: 

Shipments   l)v   Water  to,   Dec  28   p 
1700 
Immigration: 

Labor   Supplv   and,   Aug   3    p    278; 

Sept  14  p  692 
Law  Hampers  Manufacturing,  Sept 

21   p  717 
Needed      Restrictions       (Editorial), 

Aug  10  p  362 
Problem,  Effect  on  Industry,  Oct  26 

p  1072 
Senator  Reed's  Bill,  Dec  28  p  1718 
Imports: 

From  Canada,  Oct  5  p  867 

Iron   Ore,  Eight  Months   1922,   Oct 

12  p  922 
Manganese  Ore,  Nine  Months  1922, 

Oct  26  p  1077 
Pig  Iron,  Nov  16  p  1292;  Dec  28  p 

1697  (Editorials) 
Steel   Bars  Under  New  Tariff,  Nov 
1<;  p  1290 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel: 
May,  July  6  p  24;  June,  ."Vug  10  p 
366,   (Editorial)    p    363;    July. 
.Sept  7  p  602;   .August,  Oct  12 
p  950;  September,  Nov  2  p  1155; 
Nov  9   p  1226;  October,  Dec  7 
p  1.508 
independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.: 
Drill      with     Mechanical    Reversing 
Device*,  July  27  p  204 
India: 
Trade  with  the   United  States,  Oct 
12  p  922 
Indiana  Founrymen: 

(.Sec  Foundrymen's  .•Association) 
Industrial  Conditions: 

National       Industrial       Conference 
Board  Survey,  July  20  p  188 
Industrial  Conference: 

Convention   .Announcement,  Julv  13 

p  103 
N'ew   York  State,  Program   of  Buf- 
falo .Meeting,  Nov  16  p  1316 
Industrial  Conference  Board: 

( See    National    Industrial     Confer- 
ence Board) 
Industrial  Engineers: 

(See   Society     of    Industrial    Engi- 
neers) 
Industrial   Relations: 

Further  Legislation  to  Control  Sug- 
gested, Sept  14  p  666 
Progress,  and  Mistakes  in  Employee 

Representation,  .Aug  31  p  541 
Y.   M.  C.  A.  Rocky   Mountain  Con- 
ference, Aug  10  p  343 
Industrial  Works: 

200-Ton   Crane  for  Virginian  Rail- 
way", Nov  23  p  1346 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Champions  Open-Shop,  Aug  3  p  299 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.: 

.Air  Compressors,  Small*,  Oct  26  p 

1075 
Machine    for    Grading    Coal     Pile*, 

Aug  31  p  528 
Surface   Condenser    with    Separate 
Cooler*,  July  6  p  22 


Ingots: 

Steel,  Casting  Centrifugally*,  Dec 
7  p  1494 

Steel,  Increase  in  1922  (Editorial), 
Sept  28  p  818 

Steel,  Monthly  Production,  June, 
July  13  p  72,  (Editorial)  p  92; 
July,  -Aug  10  p  384;  August, 
Sept  14  p  652;  September,  Oct 
12  p  949;  October,  Nov  16  p 
1319;  November,  Dec  14  p  1573 

.Steel  Production,  United  States,  for 
Five  Years*,  July  13  p  71 

Inland  Steel  Co.: 

Extension  Plans,  Sept  14  p  652 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Objects 
tu  Merger  with  Republic  and 
Midvale  Companies,  Sept  7  p 
597 

Fire  Damages  Plant,  Sept  14  p  696 

Merger  with  Republic  and  Midvale 
Companies  Abandoned,  Oct  5  p 
873 

.Merger  with   Steel   &   Tube   Co.   of 

-America  Planned,  Dec  14  p  1580 

International  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

American  Delegation  to  Rome  Meet- 
ing, Nov  16  p  1311 

Convention  Announcement,  .Aug  24 
p  480 
International     Combustion     Engineer- 
ing Corporation: 

-Acquires    Capital    Stock     of     Green 
Engineering  Co.,  Oct  5  p  903 
International  Nickf'  Co.: 

Heroult  Electric  Fui'nace  Improve- 
ments*, Aug  10  p  342 

-Mill  to  Roll  Monel  Metal,  Oct  19  p 
1011 

International  Steel  Tube  Co.: 

Reorganization,  Dec  21  p  1627 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Broadening     Control     of     Railroad 

Shipments,  Sept  7  p  600 
Decisions,  Sept  14  p  696 
Ore   Rate   Decision  Against  Buffalo 

Interests,  Dec  7  p  1519 
Pig  Iron   Freight  Rates,  No  Cut  to 

St.  Louis,  Ohio  River  Crossings 

and  Other  Points,  Dec  21  p  1637 
Pipe    in    Oil    Lines     Nearly     60,000 

Miles,  Nov  23  p  1344 
Reconsignment    Decision,    July    20, 

p  157 
Reduced  Freight  Rates  on  Eastern 

Iron  Ore,  -Aug  3  p  281 
Sustains    Protest    on    Rail    Freight 

Rates,  Nov  2  p  1139 

Institute  of  Metals: 

Convention   Proceedings,   Oct    5     p 

865 
Lectures,  Sept  14  p  697 

Invar: 

Steel,  Mechanical  Working  of,  Julv 

27  p  222 
Iron: 

Cast,  Growth,  Aug  10  p  390 
Cast,  Tensile  Tests  at  Various  Tem- 
peratures*, Sept  28  p  793 
Mainstay  of  Present  Day  Life,  Oct 

5  p  859 
Malleable,  Pamphlet,  July  13  p  96 
Ore,  Imports,  July,  Sept  14  p  652 
Ore,  World's   Resources*,    July    27 

p  211 
Wrought,     from     an     Old    Chicago 

Bridge,  Sept  28  p  803 
Iron  &  Ore  Corporation  of  America: 
-Agent     for     Caucasian    Manganese 

Ore,  Aug  17  p  422 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute   (British): 
Fall    Meeting     .Announcement     and 

Papers,  Aug  10  p  385 
Fall   Meeting  Proceedings,   Sept   21 

pp  732,  700 
Iron,  Cast: 

(See  Cast  Iron) 
Italy: 

Ansaldo   Steel   Works   Reorganized, 

Nov  23  p  1347 


Electric  Furnace  Industry,  -Aug  10 
p  389;  -Aug  24  p  491;  (Edi- 
torial), -Aug  17  p  431 

Fiat  Electric  Furnace*,  July  20  p 
151;  Sept  14  p  667 


Jacobs,  William  C: 

Safety    Hand-Hole    Plate    for    Boil- 
ers*, Aug  17  p  514 
Janitsky,  E.  J.: 

Heat       Treatment,       Influence       of 
Mass*,  Sept  28  p  788 
Japan: 

Bonuses    to    Dismissed    Employees. 

Julv  27  p  222 
Copper  Market,  Sept  21  p  753;  Nov 

2  p  1160;  Dec  21  p  1662 
Imports,    Nine    Months,    1922,    Nov 

30  p  1448 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Aug  17  p 
433;   Oct  19  p  1023;  Nov  16  p 
1295;  Nov  23  p  1351;  Nov  30  p 
1442    - 
Refrigerator    Cars,     Oct    12    p   922 
Steel    Bounties    .Aid   Merchant   Ma- 
rine. Sept  28  p  813 
Jasper  and  Moore: 

Development  in  f^atigue  of  Metais*, 
Sept  28  p  779 
Jig  Saw: 

Oliver  Self-Contained*,  Aug  3  p  270 
John  Fritz  Medal: 

Awarded  to  Marconi,  July  6  p  2.7 
Johnson  and  Jones: 

Apparatus  for  Determining   Linear 
Shrinkage      and     for      Bottom 
Pouring  of  Cast  Metals  and  Al- 
loys, Oct  19  p  999 
Johnson  Gage  Works: 

Thread  Snap  Gage*,  Sept   14  p  651 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.: 

Earnings,  1913-1922,  Dec  14  p  1591 
Operations,  Sept  21  p  751 
To    Be     Reorganized    as    Jones     & 
Laughlin      Steel      Corporation, 
Dec  7  p  1518 
Week  End  Employment  of  Students 
in  Steel  Plant,  Oct  19  p  997 
Jones  &   Laughlin  Steel  Corporation: 
Pays    Incorporation   Bonus.   Dec   28 
p  1727 
Jones  and  Johnson: 

-Apparatus   for  Determining   Linear 
Shrinkage      and      for      Bottom 
Pouring  of  Cast  Metals,  Oct  19 
p  999 
Jones,  G.  H.: 

Fluorspar   and    Its    Uses,   Nov   9   p 
1215 
Jonfes,  Joseph  W.: 

-Automatic    Drill   for    Light    Opera- 
tions*, Dec  7  p  1502 

K 

Keen,  W.  H.: 

.Aluminum  in  Steel,  Dec   14  p  1574 
Keller  Mechanical  Engraving  Co.: 
Automatic    Die    Sinking    Machine*. 
Oct  12  p  927 
Kelly  &  Jones  Co.: 

Takes  Over  Best  Co.,  Dec  21  p  1663 
Kennedy,  Herbert  &  Co.,  Ltd.: 
O.scillo.scope*,  Dec  28  p   1685 
Kentucky  Steel  &  Wire  Co.: 

New  Plant,  July  6  p  57 
Keys: 

Smith    &    Serrell    Self-Fitting   and 
Cutting*,  Sept  14  p  650 
Kimball,  De.xter  S.: 

Engineer   in   Industrial   Leadership, 
Dee  7  p  1490 
Kikuta,  Tario: 

Growth  of  Gray  Cast  Iron,  .Aug  10 
p  390 
Kingsbury  Mfg.  Co.: 

-Automatic    Drill    Head    for    Small 
Work*,  Oct  19  p  1014 
Kinnard  and  Spooner: 

Electrical  and  Magnetic  Weld  Test- 
ing*, July  20  p  139 
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Kinney  and  McDermott: 

Open-Hearth    Furnace,    Design    of 
Proposed    100-Ton*,    Nov    2    p 
1131 
Knight.  Richard: 

Conditions  Abroad,  Nov  9  p  1219 
Koenig  &  Paton: 

Metal  Wool  Manufacture*,  Sept  7  p 
591 
Kuon,  Sidney  G.: 

Basic    Business    Conditions    Favor- 
able*, Oct  5  p  855 
Naval    Gun    Factory    at    Washing- 
ton*, July  13  p  87 
Koppers  Co.: 

Combination  By- Product  Cuke 
Oven*,  Nov  16  p  1275 
Krag,  Franz  K.: 

Laving  Out  and  Drilling  Machine*, 
"  Sept  21  p  720 
Kreuzpointer,  Paul: 

Developing  the  Will  to  Worlv,  Aug 
17  p  432 
Kritiskope: 

Nilson,     for     Determining     Critical 
Point  in  Steel*,  Sept  28  p  806 
Kuhn,  Olin  R.: 

World's  Iron  Ore  Resources*,  July 
27  p  211 


Labor: 

S-Hr.  Dav  in  Germany,  July  27  p 
216 

Bonuses  to  Dismissed  Japanese  Em- 
ployees, July  27  p  222 

British  Cost  Lower  (Editorial), 
Dec  14  p  1586 

Bri  ■sh  Miners'  Reaction  to  Supply- 
ing Coal  to  America,  Aug  24  p 
483 

Chicago  Building  Trades,  Landis 
Decision  Upheld,  July  27  p  253 

Coal  and  Railroad  Strikes,  Shall 
Autocracy  Succeed  (Editorial), 
Aug  3  p  290 

Coal  Strike,  Cleveland  Surrender 
(Editorial).  Aug  24  p  489 

Coal  Strike,  Decision  for  War 
(Editorial),  July  20  p   160 

Coal  Strike,  Government  Estab- 
lishes Priority  List,  July  27  p 
223 

Coal  Strike,  President  Orders  Mines 
Opened,  July  20  p  167 

Coal  Strike  Situation,  July  6  pp  19, 
58;  July  13  pp  95,  117;  July  20 
p  164;  Julv  27  p  224;  Aug  3 
p  298;  Aug  10  p  357;  Aug  17  p 
426;  Aug  24  p  481;  Aug  31  p 
.545;   Sept  7  p  604 

Common,  Making  Jobs  Fewer  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  23  p  1371 

Common,  Shortage,  Sept  21  p  717 
(Editorial),  Oct  12  p  947 

Oompensation  Laws  from  Physi- 
cian's Viewpoint,  Aug  17  p  433 

Day's  Work,  Getting  a  Full  (Edi- 
torial), Oct  26  p  1081 

Detroit  Situation*.  Aug  10  p  349 

Electric  Melting  Problems,  Sept  21 
pp  725,  763 

Employee  Representation  at  Amer- 
ican Multigraph  Plant*,  Oct  12 
p  917 

Employers  the  Buffer.  July  27  p  228 

Employment  and  Wages  in  Metal 
Working  Industries,  July  13  p 
114;  July  27  p  244;  Aug  10  p 
346;  Aug  31  p  539;  Sept  14  p 
651;  Sept  28  p  821;  Oct  5  p 
870;  Oct  26  p  1072;  Nov  9  p 
1257;  Nov  23  p  1393;  Dec  14  p 
1568;  Dec  28  p  1727 

Facing  the  Issue  (Editorial),  Nov 
2  p  1151 

German  Wage  Advances,  Dec  7  p 
1491 

Hourly  Output  a  Constant  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  23  p  1371 

Human  Relations  in  Industry,  Aug 
31  p  541 

Industrial  Relations,  Further  Leg- 
islation Suggested,  Sept  14  p 
666 


Illinois   Manufacturers   Ask   Repeal 

of  Miner  Law,  Aug  10  p  360 
Independent  Steel  Companies  Meet 

Steel     Corporation    Wage    Ad- 
vance, Aug  24  p  508 
Indianapolis      Chamber      of      Com- 
merce   Champions    Open-Shop, 

Aug  3  p  299 
Legislation  in   1921,  Dec  28  p  1723 
Loss  Due  to  Strikes,  July  13  p  112 
Metal   Trades   Wages  Abroad,  Aug 

24  p  486 
Output  Less,  Prices  Rise,  Aug  31  p 

548 
Philosophy     of     Work     (Editorial), 

July  20  p  162;  Aug  17  p  432 
Puddlers'  Wages,  July  6  p  10;  Aug 

31  p  571;  Nov  2  p  1142 
Railroad      Injunction      (Editorial), 

Sept  7  p  610 
Repetitive    Operations    (Editorial), 

Aug  24  p  489 
Safety  Week  at   Ford  Plant*,  Julv 

20  p  129 
Sheet   Mill   Wages,  July  20   p   158; 

Sept  14  p  685;  Nov  16  p  1289 
Steel    Corporation    Wage    Advance. 

Aug  24  p  508 
Steel  Wages  and  Prices  (Editorial), 

Sept  14  p  664 
Strike  and  "Rights,"  Aug  24  p  488 
Strikes,  High  Cost  of,  Aug  31  p  542 
Supply  and   Immigration,  Aug  3   p 

278 
Supply,  Prosperity  and   (Editorial), 

July  13  p  93 
Three-Shift  Day.  Report  of  Bradley 

Stoughton,  Sept  14  pp  657,  689 
Turnover,   Change    (Editorial),  Dec 

14  p  1.584 
Two  Shift  Dav,  What  Are  the  Evils 

of,  Oct  19  p  1005 
Union  Sued  Under  Recent  Decision, 

July  20  p  157 
Unions     Liable     in     Massachusetts 

(Editorial),  Nov  30  p  1439 
Wage  Advance  At  Cambria  Works, 

Aug  3  p  321 
Wage  Trend.  Aug  10  p  343;  Nov  30 

p  1436 
Wages.    Advance    in    Steel    Works 

(Editorial),  Aug  31   p  550 
Wages  in  Kentucky- Tennessee  Dis- 
trict, 1920,  Aug  3  p  299 
Wages,     Independent     Steel     Com- 
panies  Meet  Steel   Corporation 

Advance,   Aug  24   p   508;   Aug 

31  p  555 
Wages.  Living  (Editorial),  Nov  9  p 

1222 
Wages    of    Telegraphers    Reduced. 

Dec  14  p  1580 
AVages,    Railroad    Shopmen's,    Aug 

10  p  350 
Wages,     WTiy     Raised     in     Chase 

Plants,  Nov  23  p  1341 
W'elfare    Work,     Is    It    Overdone? 

(Editorial),  Sept  21  p  737 
Labor   Legislation   Association: 

(See  American  Association  for  La- 
bor Legislation) 
Laboratory : 

New  Naval,  Oct  26  p  1075 
Lacher,  Gilbert  L.: 

Control    of    Raw    Material    to    Suit 

Output    in    Woodstock    Plant*, 

.Sept  21  p  713 
From    Ore    to    Nails    in    Minnesota 

Plant*,  Oct  26  p  1057 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.: 

Plans    of    Merger    with    Bethlehem 

Steel    Corporation,    Aug    24    p 

473 
Quarterly  Statement,  July  20  p  197 
Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute: 

Convention  Papers.  Aug  31  p_  536 
Lake   Superior  Iron  Ore  Association: 

Ore  Statistics,  Dec  14  p  1573 
Lake  Superior  Ore: 

Freight     Rates     to     Upper     Docks, 

Present.    Proposed    and    Origi- 
nal, Oct  26  p  1065 


Shipments,  June,  July  13  p  82; 
July,  Aug  10  p  351;  August, 
Sept  14  p  652;  September,  Oct 
12  p  942;  October,  Nov  9  p 
1231;  Year  1922,  Dec  7  p  1516 
Lam  me  and  Sykes: 

Steel    Mill    Electrification,  Dec  7   p 
1497 
Landau  .Machine  &  Drill  Press  Co.: 
Tapping    Chucks,    Plain    and    Back 
Geared*,  July  6  p  23 
Landis  Machine  Co.: 

Die-Head  with  Micrometer  Attach- 
ment*, Aug  3  p  275 
Grinding    Machine   for   Mill    Rolls*, 
Aug  31  p  539 
Lane,  Henry  M.: 

Some   Foundry   Troubles  and  Their 
Remedy*,  Nov  9  p  1197 
Lath: 

Metal,  Standards,  Dec  14  p  1611 
Metal,  Varieties  Eliminated,  Dec  21 
p  1645 
Lath  Manufacturers: 

(See  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manu- 
facturers) 
Lathes : 

Acme   Universal   Flat  Turret*,  Dee 

28  p  1681 
Bender,  for  Turning  Commutators, 

Sept  28  p  804 
Cincinnati    Geared    Head    Engine*, 

Aug  31  p  540 
Hendev  Attachment  for  Long  Lead 

Threads*,  July  13  p  83 
Hendey  Engine  for  Light  Manufac- 
turing*, Aug  24  p  477 
LeBlond  Heavy  Duty  Engine*,  Dec 

28  p  1699 
Niles-Bement-Pond    60-in.    Swing*, 

Dec  7  p  1496 
Oliver    Smaller    Line    of    Engine*, 

Nov  23  p  1347 
Reading,  for  Chilled  Rolls*,  Aug  17 

p  406 
Rockford  Stub  for  Piston  Turning, 

Nov  9  p  1218 
Wood   Self-Contained   Turret*,   Dec 
28  p  1686 
Leather  Belting  E.xchange: 

Sales,  Aug  3  p  278;  Oct  12  p  926 
LeBlond  R.  K.,  Machine  Tool  Works: 
Engine  Lathe,  Heavy  Duty*,  Dec  28 
p  1699 
LeChatelier,  Prof.  Henry: 

Honorary    Member    American     So- 
ciety for  Steel  Treating,  Sept  7 
p  621 
'Lectromelt  Calculator: 

Pittsburgh   Device  for  Alloy  Addi- 
tions*, Nov  16  p  1284 
Level : 

Starrett   Aluminum   Line*,   Nov   23 
p  1348 
Levoz  Process: 

For  Making  Steel  Direct,  Oct  12  p 
974 
Levox,  T.: 

French  Electric  Furnace,  New,  Sept 
21  p  763 
Liberty  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Combination     Planer     and     Slotter, 
Julv  13  p  73 
Lieht:  .    . 

Polarized,    In    Determining    Stress. 
July  6  p  18 
Lignite: 

Carbonized  for  Fuel.  Nov  23  p  1346 
Lima  Locomotive  Works: 

Locomotive  for  Fast  Freight  Serv- 
ice. Oct  12  p  927 
Lincoln,  Paul  M.:  .     ,  t^ 

Director  of  School  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering,   Cornell    University, 
Nov  23  p  1394 
Link-Belt  Co.: 

Crawler  Crane"",  July  20  p  lol 
General  Catalog,  Nov  2  p  1157 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping: 

Ships  Under  Construction,  Aug   U) 
p  356;  Oct  12  p  942 
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Locomotives: 

At  Low  Prices,  Aug  3  p  283 
Fate-Root-Heath    7-Ton    Gasoline*, 

Dec  21  p  1629 
Intel-changeability    in    German    for 

Russia,  Sept  7  p  612 
Lima,  for  Fast  Freight  Service,  Oct 

12  p  927 
Spanish     Order,     Competition     for, 
Oct   12  p  951 
Loftus  Open-Hearth   Furnace: 

In  Operation  at  Sharon  Plant*,  Dec 
28  p  1677 
Long  Island  Air  Reserve  Depot: 
Government  Sale  of  Machine  Tools, 
Nov  16  p  1286 
Love,  L.  S.: 

Machine  Shop  Economies,  Oct  19  p 

1004 
Parker  Brothers  Special  Machines*, 

Dec  21  p  1625 
Reincarnation  of  a   Firearms  Busi- 
ness*, Nov  9  p  1204 
Sigourney  Tool  Co.  Planing  Work*, 

Dec  14  p  1555 
Standard    Machines    Increase    Pro- 
duction*, Nov  23  p  1335 
Lowe  Mfg.  Co.: 

Riddling    Machine    for    Foundries*, 
Dec  28  p  1694 
Lowry,  E.  J.: 

Steel    Scrap    in    Cupola    Iron    Mix- 
tures*, Aug  10  p  337 
Lubricator: 

Borgeson   Multi-Production  Attach- 
ment*, Nov  30  p  1424 
Gits  Brothers  Wire  Wick  System*, 
Dec  28  p  1700 
Lukens  Steel  Co.: 

To    Build    New    Warehouse,   Oct  26 
p  1106 
Lumber,  Steel: 

Developed  for  Building*,  Sept  14  p 
645;  Oct  19  p  1019 
Luxemburg: 

Steel  Market  and  Prices,  Dec  14  p 

1590 
Steel    Production    (Editorial),    Nov 
9  p  1223 

M 

McClintlc-.Marshall  Co.: 

Booklet,  Nov   9   p   1210 
McCro!?ky  Tool  Corporation: 

Quick  Change  Drill  Chuck*,  Nov  2 
p  1142 
McDermott   and  Kinney: 

Open-Hearth     Furnace,    Design    of 
Propo.sed  100-ton*,  Nov  2  p  1131 
McDonnell,   E.  J.: 

Blow  Torch  Steel   Furnaces,   Dec  4 
p  1582 
\lcKee,  Willis: 

Open-Hearth   Progress*,  July   20  p 
147 
-McKune  Open-Hearth  Process: 

Merged    with    Danforth    and    Egler 
Systems,  .A.ug  10  p  382;  Dec  14 
p  1582 
>IacCutcheon,  A.  M.: 

.\nti-Friction     Bearings     in     Steel 
Mill*,  Aug  3  p  267;  Aug  10  p 
354;   Aug  17  p  423 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association: 
(See  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers' -Association) 
.Machine  Tools: 

Belgian  Market,  July  13  p  80 
Government  Sale,  Nov  16  p  1286 
New  Haven  Branch  A.  S.  M.  E   Ex- 
hibit, Sept  28  p  811 
Problems   of  the   Industry,  Nov  30 

p  1425 
Stabilizing  (Editorial),  Oct  12  p  946 
Standard,  for  Automotive  Industry 
Nov  30  p  1435 
Machinery : 

-American   Labor   Saving,  Far  East 

a  Market  for,  Aug  10  p  388 
Australian  Market,  July  13  p  80 
Esthonians  Interested  in  American 
Oct  12  p  951 


Export  Openings  in  Latin  America 
and  Other  Lands,  Dec  14  p  1568 

Exports,  June,  Aug  10  p  377;  July, 
Sept  7  p  603;  August,  Oct  12  p 
951;  September,  Nov  2  p  1155; 
October,  Dec  7  p  1508 

Industrial,  Annual  Report  of  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Dec  21  p  1629 

Outlook  for,  Aug  17  p  415 

Pirating  American  (Editorial),  Dec 
21  p  1643 

World  Trade  in,  July  6  p  28 
.MacKay   Machine  Co.: 

Roll  Leveler  to  Iron  Buckles  Out  of 
Sheets,  Aug  3  p  278 
Mackintosh-Hemphill    Co.: 

Rolling   Mill     Equipment    Merger*, 
Aug  3  p  272 
.MacMurray,   James  E. : 

Testimony     re    Pittsburgh    Basing, 
Nov  23  p  1375 
MacPherran  and  Harper: 

Annealing  of  Gray  Iron  Castings*, 
Oct  19  p  1007 

Tensile  Tests  of  Cast  Iron  at  Vari- 
ous Temperatures*,   Sept  28   p 
793 
Magnesite: 

Deposits  in   Southern  Nevada,  Julv 
20  p  145 
Malleable  Castings   .Association: 

(See  .American   Malleable   Castings 
.Association) 
Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.: 

Bag  Holder*,  Nov  30  p  1424 
Management: 

.Accident  Investigations,  Value  of, 
.Aug  3  p  285 

.Adjustment  to  Meet  New  Condi- 
tions, Nov  30  p  1431 

British  Welfare  Work,  Nov  30  p 
1470 

Choosing  the  Electric  Furnace  for 
Foundry,  July  27  p  201 

Combining  Operations  in  American 
Bosch  Magneto  Plant*,  Nov  30 
p  1409 

Coordination  of  Purchases  and  Pro- 
duction*, Sept  21  p  713 

Economy  Features  of  Electric 
Foundry,  .Aug  3  p  277 

Employee  Representation  at  Amer- 
ican Multigraph  Plant*,  Oct  12 
p   917 

Foremen  Training,  Results  from, 
Dec  14  p   1565 

Getting  Ready  to  Buy,  July  20  p 
166 

Imperfect^  July  27  p  205 

Industrial  Relations  Conference, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Aug  10  p  343 

Inspection  in  .Axle  Plant  of  Stand- 
ard Parts  Co.*,  Oct  19  p  987 

Machine  Shop  Economies,  Oct  19  p 
1004 

Material  Handling  in  Studebaker 
Plant*,  Nov  16  p  1269 

Progress  in,  Nov  2  p  1158 

Relieving  Industry  of  Burden,  Dec 
7  p  1518 

Roebling  Insurance  Plan  and  Pen- 
sion System,  .Aug  31  p  538 

Steel  User  and  Steel  Maker  Cooper- 
ation, .Aug  10  pp  347,  388 

Utilizing  the  Seller,  Aug  3  p  322 

Welfare  Work,  Is  It  Overdone? 
(Editorial),  Sept  21  p  737 

Youngstovvn  Sheet  &  Tube  Coopera- 
tive Dealing,  Sept  14  p  694 
Manganese: 

Caucasian  Ore.  Iron  &  Ore  Corpo- 
ration of  .America  Agent,  Aug 
17  p  422 

Effect  on  Carbon  Steels*,  Nov  23  p 
1357 

Effect  on  Magnetic  Properties  of 
Steel,  July  20  p  185 

Ore,  Country's  Resources  to  be  In- 
vestigated, Nov  2  p  1161 

Ore  from  Cuba  Entitled  to  Free 
Entry,  Dec  28  p  1731 

Ore  Imports,  Nine  Months  1922, 
Oct  26  p  1077 


Ore    Survey    (Editorial),    Nov   2    p 

1150 
Russian   Ore   for   Germany,   Sept   7 

p   630 
Steel,   Pearlitic   and   Sorbitic    (Edi- 
torial), Dec  14  p  1585 
Tariff   and    (Editorial),    Oct    26    p 
1081 
.Manufacturers'  Consulting  Engineers: 
Cylinder  Boring  Machine*,  Dec  7  p 
1503 
.Marine  Situation,  Oct  19  p  1002 
Markham,  C.  H.: 

Defends   Privately  Owned  Railroad 
Cars,  Nov  23  p  1367 
Marking  Machine: 
■    Noble   &    Westbrook   Bench*,     Sept 

28  p  805 
Marks,  J.  H.: 

Piece  Work  in  Packard  Motor  Car 
Plant,  Nov  23  p  1373 
Marlin  Firearms  Corporation: 

Reincarnation  of  a   Firearms   Busi- 
ness*, Nov  9  p  1204 
.Marten,  R. -C.: 

Suggestions  to  .American  Buyers  of 
British  Coal,  Sept  14  p  667 
Maryland  Steel  Rolling  Co.: 

Absorbs  Trenton  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
July  13  p  79 
Massachusetts     Institute     of      Tech- 
nology : 
Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  president*,  Oct 
19  p  1038 
Mathews,  John  .A.: 

Electric    Furnace    in    Refining   Iron 
and  Steel,  Nov  2  pp  1127,  1130 
Measuring    Machines: 

Pratt   &    Whitney   Bench*,   Aug   31 
p  535 
Mechanical  Appliance  Co.: 

Watson   .A.    C.    Motor   for  'Machine 
Drives*,  July  13  p  74 
Mechanical  Engineers: 

(See  .American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers) 
Medals: 

Henry  M.  Howe,  Founded  by  Amer- 
ican Societv  for  Steel  Treating, 
Sept  7  p  596 
John    Fritz    .Awarded     to     Marconi, 
July  6  p  27 
Merchant  Marine: 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States    Favors     Ship     Subsidy, 
Dec  14  p  1.560 
Importance  of,  Dec  28  p  1691 
President   Harding    Urges   Passage 
of   Ship    Subsidy   Bill,    Nov   23 
p  1377 
Schwab,    Charles    M.,    in    Favor   of 
Ship  Subsidy,  Nov  23  p  1362 
Mesabi  Iron  Co.: 

Expansion,  .Aug   10  p  368 
Metal  &  Thermit   Corporation: 

Lower  Temperature    in    Preheating 
Cast   Iron  Thermit  Welds,  Oct 
5  p  869 
Thermit  Insert  Rail  Weld*,  Aug  31 
p  532 
Metal  Lath: 

Standards,  Dec  14  p  1611 
Varieties  Eliminated,  Dec  21  p  1645 
.Metal  Wool: 

Methods  of  Manufacturing*,  Sept  7 
p  .591 
.Metallurgy: 

In  Foundry,  Qct  26  p  1078 
Oxygen  in,  Nov  9  p  1203  (Editorial), 
P  1223 
Metals: 

Cast,    .Apparatus    for    Determining 
Linear    Shrinkage    and   Bottom 
Pouring,  Oct  19  p  999 
Fatigue  of,  July  6  p  17;  Sept  28  p 

779* 
Non-Ferrous,   Fatigue   in*,   .Aug  10 

p  356 
Schoop   Process  of  Spraying*,  Aug 

3  p  286 
Stress  Determination  and  Polarized 
Light.  July  6  p  18 
Metal  Trades  .Association: 

(See   National   Metal  Trades   Asso- 
ciation) 
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Metric  System : 

American  Chemical  Society  Conler- 
ence  on,  Sept  14  p  (397 
Metropolitan  Steel  Co.: 

Organized,  Nov  16  p  1319 
Mexico: 

Monterrey  Iron  &  Steel   Co.  Using 
Me.xican  Coke  Exclusively,  Sept 
7  p  595 
Michigan  Steel  Corporation: 

Buvs  Site  for  Plant,  Nov.  30  p  1449 
To"Build  Sheet  Mill,  Nov  9  p  1220; 
Dec  21  p  1628 
IVIicrometers; 

Beard  Inside,  for  Gaging  Cylinders'', 

Nov  16  p  1282 
Reed  Inside  Gage*,  July  13  p  84 
Midland   Seamless  Tube  &  Steel  Co.: 

Organized,  Nov  30  p  1441 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.: 

.Required  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Nov  30  p  1443 
Federal  Trade   Commission  Objects 
to    Merger   with    Republic    and 
Inland  Companies,  Sept  7  p  597 
Merger    with    Inland    and    Republic 
Companies  Abandoned,  Oct  5  p 
873 
Quarterlv    Report,   Aug   24   p    o23; 
Nov  9  p  1210 
Miller,   L.  H.:  .,        t. 

Structural  Steel  Industry,  New  Era 
in,  Nov  30  p  1445 
Miller,  Walter  L.: 

Chief  of  Foreign  Division  Bureau  of 
Foreign     and     Domestic     Com- 
merce, Oct  26  p  1070 
Millerette: 

Garrett  Converter*,  Oct  19  p  1004 
MillhoUand,  R.  A.: 

Case    Hardening,    Problems    in    Lo- 
calized, Aug  3  p  265 
Milling  Machines: 

Rockford  New*,  July  27  p  203 
Waltham,  Thread*,  Dec  28  p  1684 
Mills,  Charles  M.: 

Book   Reviews   on  Labor   Problems, 
Sept  14  p  698 
Minerals: 

Section  Added  to  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce*,  July 
6  p  19 
Mining: 

Industries,  Oct  19  p  1002 
Mining  and   Metallurgical  Engineers: 
(See  American  Institute  of  Minmg 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers) 
Mining  Congress: 

(See  American  Mining  Congress) 
Minnesota  Occupation  Tax: 

Arguments   Before   Supreme  Court, 
Dec  7  p  1519 
Minnesota  Steel  Co.: 

Adds  Rod   Mill   and  Wire  Plant  to 

Duluth  Works*,  Oct  26  p  1057 

First  Shipment  of  Nails,  Sept  14  p 

695 
Wire  Rod  Mill  Rolls  Its  First  Steel, 
Sept  21  p  719 
Mirra  Piston  Pin  Co.: 

Organized,  Dec  28  p  1739 
Missouri  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Merged   with   Hoosier    Rolling   Mill 
Co.,  Dec  21  p  1637 
Mitchell  Engineering  Co.: 

Polishing  Machinery*,  Aug.  3  p  2/0 
Mitchell  Motors  Co.: 

To  Be  Reorganized,  Dec  28  p  1/09 

Mitchell,  R.  K.:  ,  .       ,„     , 

Standard,  vs.  Special  Machine  Tools 
for  Automotive  Production,  Nov 
30  p  1435 
Modern  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Cutting  Off  Machine*,  Nov  23  p  1348 
Modjeski,  Ralph: 

Standardization  and  Bridge  Design, 
Oct  19  p  1004 
Moenich,  Oscar: 

British  Wire  Nail  Importation,  Aug 
17  p  414 
Moffett,  L.  W.:  .  „,     -a. 

Changes  in  Metal  Schedule  of  laritt, 

Aug  24  p  475 
Coal  Strike  Situation,  July  13  p  9o 


Eastern  Iron  Ore  Freight  Rate  Re- 
duction, Aug  3  p  281 
Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Compared 

with  Others,  Sept  28  p  807 
Freight    Rates    on    Minnesota    Ore 

Justified,  Oct  26  p  1065 
Merchant    Marine,    Importance    of, 

Dec  28  p  1691 
Metal  Duties  in  Fordney-McCumber 

Tariff,  Sept  21  p  726 
Metal  Wool  and  Methods  of  Manu- 
facturing*, Sept  7  p  591 
Pittsburgh  Basing  Point  Hearings, 
Nov  9  p  1228;  Nov  16  p  1228; 
Nov  23  p  1366 
Steel    Mergers,    Report    of   Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  July  27  p  207 
Trade   Commission    Objects   to   Re- 
public-Midvale     Steel     Merger, 
Sept  7  p  597 
Tariff,   Free   Zone   System  Included 

in  Bill,  Aug  24  p  471 
Tariff    Investigations,    Methods    of 
Procedure,  Nov  2  p  1159 
Molding  Machines: 

Arcade  Jolt  Stripper*,  July  20  p  138 
Hanna  Split  Pattern*,  Dec  T  1504 
Molybdenum: 

As  an  Alloying  Element,  Oct  5  p  864 
Ore  Smelting  Plant  in  Washington, 
Oct  19  p  998 
Monterrey  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Use  of   Me.xican   Coke    Exclusively, 
Sept  7  p  595 
Moore  and  Jasper: 

Developments  in  Fatigue  of  Metals'  , 
Sept  28  p  779 
Moore,  Harry: 

Device    for    Cleaning    Old    Machin- 

erv*,  Dec  7  p  1514 
Hammer  for  Stamping  Single  Let- 
ters*. July  13  p  94 
Morgan  Construction  Co.: 

Operations,  Oct  26  p  1076 
Morris  &  Bailey  Steel  Co.: 

Absorbed  by  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Dec  21  p  1659 
Morris  Tool  Co.: 

Tool    Holder    and    Interchangeable 
Cutters*,  Sept  7  p  595 
MoTtiser:  ^,  ■     ,* 

Oliver  Power  Feed  Hollow  Chisel, 
Sept  28  p  804 
Motion  Pictures: 

De     Lavaud     Centrifugal     Process, 

Dec  14  p  1570 
Management   and   Study   Data   Ex- 
hibited, Oct  5  p  864 
Steel  Making,  to  Be   Presented   by 
Department  of  Commerce,  Aug 
3  p  274 
Story  of  Compressed  Air,  Oct  26  p 

"Story   of   Steel"   Shown   in   Wash- 
ington, Nov  16  p  1295 
Motorbloc  Corporation: 

Chain  Hoist,  Motor-Driven*,  Nov  2 
p   1153 
Motors:  r^      ■      t    r^     „ 

Electric    Controller    Squirrel    Cage 

Induction*,  Sept  7  p  590 
Mechanical  Appliance  A.  C.  for  Ma- 
chine Drives*,  July  13  p  74 
Muntz  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.:  „ 

Manufacture  of  Brass  Tubes,  Dec   i 
p  1515 
Museum:  tt-  i.  u 

Engineering,   Movement  for  bstao- 
"lishment  at  Smithsonian   Insti- 
tute, Aug  3  p  280  . 
Engineering     Wanted      (Editorial), 
Dec  28  p  1697 

N 

Nagle  Steel  Co.: 

Organized,  Oct  5  p  903 
Sells  Two  Plants,  Sept  14  p  685 
To   Resume   Operations,   Sept  21   p 
719 

First  Shinment  of  Minnesota  Steel 
Co.,  Sept  14  p  695 


Wire,  British  Importations,'  Aug  17 
p  414 
National  Association  of  Brass  Manu- 
facturers: 
Red  Lead  in  Pipe  Joints,  Opposition 
to,  Oct  12  p  927 
National  Association  of  Cost  Account- 
ants: 
Convention  Program,  Aug  3  p  266 
Cost  Accounting  in  Manufacture  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Sheets,  Dec  14  p 
1573 
National  Association  of  Farm  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers: 
Convention  Program,  Oct  5  p  860 
Proceedings   of   Convention,  Oct  26 
p   1067 
National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate   Manufacturers: 
June  Sheet  Statistics,  Aug  3  p  321; 
July,   Aug   31    p   554;   August, 
September,  Nov  2  p  1182;   Oc- 
tober, Nov  23  p   1346;  Novem- 
ber, Dec  28  p  1679 
National      Automobile     Chamber     of 
Commerce: 
Passenger   Car  and  Truck   Produc- 
tion, June,  Aug  24  p  483;  Aug- 
ust, Sept  7  p  612 
National  Conference  of  Business  Pa- 
per Editors: 
Convention   Proceedings,   Oct   19   p 
1001 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.: 
Breaks   Ground   for  New  Mill,   Oct 

19  p  998 
Extensions,  July  13  p  86 
National    Exposition    of    Power    and 
Mechanical    Engineering: 
Exhibitors,  Nov  23  p  1350 
Power    Equipment    Exhibition,    Dec 
14  p  1604 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council: 
Convention   Announcement,   Dec   14 

p  1558 
Selected    Bibliography    of    Foreign 

Trade,  Nov  16  p  1317 
Trade    Adviser    Service    Organized, 
Nov  30  p  1424 
National  Founders'  Association: 
Convention   Proceedings,  Nov  23   p 

1374;   Nov  30  p  1413* 
Convention  Program,  Nov  9  p  1257 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board: 
Cost  of  Living,  Oct  26  p  1072 
Immigration  Policy's  Effect  on  In- 
dustry, Oct  26  p  1072 
Industrial  Conditions,  Aug  3  p  307 
Loss  Due  to  Strikes,  July  13  p  112 
Metal   Trades  Wages  Abroad,  Aug 

24  p  486 
Railroad  Shopmen's  Pay,  Aug  10  p 

359 
Survey  of  Industries,  July  20  p  188 
Taxation  and  National  Income,  Dec 

14  p  1564 
Trend  of  Wages,  Aug  10  p  343;  Nov 

30  p  1436 
Workmen's      Compensation      Laws 
from      Physician's     Viewpoint, 
Aug  17  p  433 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation : 
Branch     Secretaries'     Semi-Annual 

Meeting,  Aug  24  p  480 
Convention  Proceedings*,  Oct   12  p 
923 
National  Personnel  Association: 
Convention   Proceedings,   Nov   16  p 

1315 
Convention  Program,  Nov  2  p  1181 
Organize    to    Study    Industrial   and 
Labor  Questions,  Aug  17  p  434 
National  Pressed  Steel  Co.: 

Handbook    of    Steel     Lumber    Sec- 
tions, Sept  14  p  700 
National  Research  Council: 

Booklet     of    Engineering    Division, 
Oct  26  p  1078 
National  Safety  Council: 

Convention  Program,  Aug  3  p  323 
Proceedings   of  Convention,   Sept  7 
p  613 


National  Supply  and  Machinery  Deal- 
ers Association: 

Convention    of    Machine    Tool    Sec- 
tion, Nov  30  p  1447 

I  rograni    of  Machine   Tool   Section 
Meeting,  Nov  9  p  1252 
National  Tube  Co.: 

r>(Jth  Anniversary,  Sept  21  p  760 

Research     on     Corrosion     of    Steel 
Pipe,  Dec  14  p  1578 

To  Begin  Work  on  Garv  Plant,  Oct 

12  p  972 
Navy  Department: 

Cutting  Cruiser  Into  Scrap*,  July  6 

p9 
Gun  Kactorv  at  Washington*,  July 

13  p  87 
Laboratory,  Oct  2f)  p  1075 

Nelson,  John: 

Associated     Industries     of     Massa- 
chusetts, Activities,  Dec  28  pp 
1689,  1724 
Friendliness    a     Factor    in    Export 

Trade,  Nov  9  p  1224 
Safety       Records       in       Worcester 
County   Plants,  Nov  2  p  1156 
New   England   Koundrymen's  Associa- 
tion: 
(See  P'oundrymen's  Associations) 
New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  As- 
sociation: 
Outing,  Oct  5  p  S60 
New    York    State    Industrial    Confer- 
ence: 
Convention   Proceedings,   Nov  23   p 
1356;  Nov  30  p  1471 
New  York  University: 

Lectures   on   Geology  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  July  20  p  142 
New  Zealand: 

Onakaka    Iron    &    Steel    Co.    Starts 

Blast  Furnace,  July  13  p  81 
Onakaka   Pig  Iron  Output,  Aug  17 
p  419 
Newark   Museum: 

Motion   Study   Data   Kxhibited,   Oct 
5  p  864 
Newton  Steel  Co.: 

Expansion  Plans,  Dec  21  p  1624 
Nibbling  Machine: 

Campbell,     for     Cutting     Irregular 
Shapes*,  Oct  26  p  1076 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. : 

Plate  Planer*,  Sept  28  p  803 
Swing  Lathe,  60-In.*,  Dec  7  p  1496 
Nilson  Kritiskope: 

Device     for     Determining     Critical 
Point  in  Steel*,  Sept  28  p  806 
Nitrogen: 

In  Steel,  Dec  28  p  1680 
Nitrol: 

Case-Hardening  Compound,  Sept  28 
p  806 
Noble  &  Westbrook  Mfg.  Co.: 

Bench   Marking  Machine*,   Sept  28 
p  805 
Norma  Co.  of  America: 

To  Make  Hoffman  Bearings,  Oct  26 
p  1107 
North  American  Steel  Corporation: 
Location    of    Offices    Not    Decided 
July  27  p  202 
Nussbaum,  B.  M.: 

Foremen   Training   Results,   Dec    14 
p   1565 
Nuts: 

F.lecdrive  Tool  for  Turning  Down* 
July  20  p  146 
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Oberhofl'er  and  Piwowarsky: 

Gases  in  Steel,  Aug  31  p  534 
Obituary: 

.^dam,  Frank,  Sept  21  p  759 
.^dt,  Edwin  B.,  July  13  p  117 
.A.lsop,  Edward  B.,  Nov  16  p  1313 
.\nthony,    Frederick    E.,    Oct    19    p 

1043 
.■\rrel,  David  T.,  Dec  21  p  1664 
Bacon,  Don  H.,  Dec  28  p  1721 
Baird.  Chester  R.,  Nov  2  p  1178 
Bangs,  Burton  C.  July  20  p  187 


Bass,  John  H.,  Dec  28  p  1721 
Beadling.  Thomas,  Sr.,  Sept  21  p  759 
Beaton,  A.  J.,  Nov  2  p  1179 
Blackburn,  Oliver  A.,  Aug  31  p  573 
Bliss,  Lewis  R.,  Aug  31  p  573 
Bogert,  John  J.,  Nov  30  p  1467 
Borland,  Robert,  July  13  p  117 
Brayton,  Charles  A.,  Oct  26  p  1109 
Brayton,   Edward   L.,  Aug  3  p  319 
Bronson,  J.  Hobart,  July  20  p  187 
Brown,  Walter  H.,  Aug  10  p  387 
Buffum,  Frank  W.,  Nov  23  p  1395 
Burrell,  L.  A.,  Oct  26  p  1109 
Byers,  William  M.,  Dec  7  p  1540 
Cairns,  William,  Dec  28  p  1721 
Campbell,  H.  H.*,  Sept  21  p  759 
Carpenter,  Francis  W.,  Dec  7  p  1540 
Carpenter,  Samuel  H.,  Aug  3  p  319 
Carter,  Hedley  P.,  Nov  30  p  1467 
Chamberlain.  Valentine  B.,  Jr.,  Aug 

17  p  453 
Colvin,  Theodore  H*,  Aug  31  p  573 
Conant,  Edmund  S.,  Aug  31  p  573 
Cooke,  Frederick  W.,  Sept  14  p  687 
Cooper,  Charles  G.,  Aug  17  p  453 
Crompton,  Charles,  July  13  p  117 
Davis,  Perry  H.,  Oct  5  p  901 
Dawes.  Alfred,  July  20  p  187 
Dean,  William  B.,  Dec  14  p  1611 
De  Haven.  Hugh.,  Dec  21  p  1664 
Donahue,   i^awrence,  Oct  5  n  901 
Dornberger,    Herbert   S.,    Sept   7   p 

631 
Dowling,  John.  Nov  23  p  1395 
Eckel,  Peter,  Julv  13  p  117 
Elliott,  D.  D.,  Aug  3  p  319 
Everest,  W.  B.,  Dec  14  p  1611     • 
Faris,  David  D.,  July  13  p  117 
Flagler,  John  H.*,  Sept  14  p  687 
Flaig,  William  G.,  Aug  17  p  453 
FIvnn,  James  F..  Nov  9  p  1251 
Foht,  Emil  A.,  Oct  19  p  1043 
Follet,.  Louis*,  Aug  24  n  511 
Follinger,  Herbert  C,  Oct  5  p  901 
Foote.  John  B.,  Nov  2  p  1179 
Frank,  Harrv  J.,  Sr.,  Oct  19  p  1043 
French.  Edmund  L.,  Sept  7  p  631 
Frost,  Meshech,  Aug  24  p  511 
Gardner,    Frederick   W.,   Nov   23    p 

1395 
Garland,  Charles,  Nov  30  p  1467 
Gay,  Clarence  H..  Julv  27  p  2.53 
Gingrich,  Charles  S.,  Oct  19  p  1043 
Glover,  Charles  E.,  Nov  2  p  1178 
Goodwin,  John  M.,  Julv  13  p  117 
Goss.  Samuel  G.,  July'lS  p  117 
Grantham,  Herbert  f.,  Nov  9  p  1251 
Hamilton.  George  W.,  Julv  27  p  253 
Hewitt,  Herbert  H.,  Dec  28  n  1721 
Hewitt,  William,  Aug  10  p  387 
Ilir.sch,  Henry,  Nov  23  o  1395 
Hoblitzelle,  George  K.,  Nov  9  p  1251 
Hoffer,  Allen,  Nov  9  p  1251 
Holland,  W.  H.,  Julv  13  p  117 
Howe,  Frank  P.,  Aug  31  p  573 
Humbird,  James  S.,  Seot  7  p  631 
Hutchins,  C.  Henry.  Nov  23  p  1395 
Hutchinson,   Edward    L.,   Dec   14   p 

1611 
Jackson,  S.  D.  L..  Oct  5  p  901 
Johnson,  Albert  L.,  July  27  p  253 
Johnston,  Thomas,  Nov  16  p  1313 
Jones,  Paul,  July  13  p  117 
Kelly,  Warren,  Nov  2  p  1179 
King.  James  A.,  Oct  26  p  1109 
Kingsley,  Henry  L.,  Nov  30  p  1467 
Kinnear,  James  W.,  Sept  14  p  687 
Koop,  George,  Oct  19  p  1043 
Kroner,  John  C,  Oct  26  p  1109 
Leonard,  .lohn  A.,  Sept  14  p  687 
Lincoln,  Louis  P.,  Oct  26  p  1109 
Luitink.  William  G.,  Oct  5  p  901 
Lynch,  Harry  F.,  Dec.  28  p  1721 
McCarthy,  James  J.,  Dee  7  p  1540 
McGilvray,   Charles    F.,   Julv    13    p 

117 
McHugh,  John  T.,  Sept  7  p  631 
McMillen.  Porter.  Nov  16  p  1313 
McNab.  F.  B.,  Dec  7  p  1540 
Mark,  Cyrus,  Nov  30  p  1467 
Marsh,  Fred  A.,  Dec  14  p  1611 
Mathews,  James  A.,  Dec  21  p  1664 
Mayer,  Levy,  Aug  31  p  573 
Meston,  Thomas  M.,  Nov  30  p  1467 


Mishler,  E.  J.,  Dec  21  p  1664 
Mitchell,  P'rank  L.,  Julv  13  p  117 
Moore,  Spencer  F.,  Oct  19  p  1043 
Murphy,  William  T.,  Julv  20  p  187 
Neff,  John  C,  Aug  24  p  511 
Niedringhaus,  Frederick  G.,  Nov  30 

p  1467 
Norton,  W.  D.,  Nov  16  p  1313 
Ohl,  Edwin  N.*,  Sept  14  p  687 
Parker,  Frank  H.,  Oct  5  p  901 
Patterson,  Thomas  S.,  Nov  16  p  1313 
Pearson,  William  C,  Aug  17  p  453 
Pero,  J.  P.,  Oct  5  p  901 
Pew,  John  Osborn*,  Aug  24  p  511 
Phillips,  Charles,  July  13  p  117 
Phillips,  Edgar  B.,  Dec  21  p  1721 
Potter,  John  M.,  Sept  14  p  687 
Price,  William  A.,  Dec  21  p  1664 
Pullen,  Richard  T.,  Nov  2  p  1179 
Rapp,  John  W.,  Aug  24  p  511 
Raymond.  Edward  B.,  Sept  14  p  687 
Rea,  Charles  S.,  Aug  10  p  387 
Reed,  Richard  D.,  Aug  24  p  511 
Rhodes,  William  B.,  Oct  26  p  1109 
Sellers,  Coleman,  Jr.*,  Aug  31  p  573 
Sidnell,  Harry  R.,  Julv  20  p  187 
Small,  Thomas  L.,  Dec  21  p  1664 
Smith,  Frank  B.*,  Aug  24  p  511 
Smith,  George  F.,  Nov  23  p  1395 
Snyder,  J.  E.,  Nov  16  p  1313 
Spaulding,  Walter  M.,  Nov  23  p  1395 
Steger,  Louis  C,  Aug  31  p  573 
Stephans,  John,  Aug  31  p  573 
Stiles,  Raymond  H.,  Nov  23  p  1395 
Taglibue,  Charles  J.,  Nov  9  p  1251 
Teal,  Crowther,  Aug  3  p  319 
Thwing,  Charles  E.,  July  20  p  187 
Tobin,  John  H.,  Sept  14  p  687 
Toomey,  Frank,  Sr.*,  Aug  10  p  387 
Tower,  C.  L.,  July  27  p  253 
Tyler,  Edgar  B.*,  Oct  5  p  901 
Walker,  William  R.,  Dec  28  p  1721 
Walsh,  Phillip  C.,  Jr.,  Nov  2  p  1179 
Walton,  Druid  A.,  Nov  9  p  1251 
Wheeler,  A.  N.,  Sept  14  p  687 
Witherbee,  Walter  C,  Oct  5  p  901 
Wood,  Harry  I.,  Aug  3  p  319 
Wood,  William  B.,  Nov  2  p  1179 

Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association: 
(See   Foundrymen's   Associations) 

Oil: 

Fuel,  Substituted  for  Coal  at  Valley 

Plants,  July  20  p  181 
Fuel,  Using  Cold  Air,  Aug  3  p  269 

Oilgear  Co.: 

Broaching  Unit,  High-Speed*,  Aug 

31  p  542 
Horizontal  Press  for  General  Work*, 
July  20  p  158 

Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Takes  Over  Morris  &   Bailev   Steel 
-    Co.,  Dec  21  D  1659 

Oliver  Machinery  Co.: 

Engine  Lathes,  Smaller  Line*,  Nov 

23  p  1347 
Mortiser,      Power      Feed      Hollow 

Chisel*,  Sept  28  p  804 
Saw  Bench,  Motor  Driven*,  Dec  28 

p  1684 
Self-Contained  Jig   Saw*,  Aug  3  p 

Oliver,  William  H.: 

Manager  of  Sales  New  Y^ork  Office 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.*,  Oct 
19  p  1042 
Onakaka  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Blast  Furnace  Started,  July  13  p  81 

Pig  Iron  Output,  Aug  17  p'419 
Open-Hearth  Combustion  System: 

Merger    of    Blovy    Torch    Furnaces, 
Dec    14    p    1582,    (Editorial)    p 
1,585 
Open-Shop: 

-Adopted  by  East  End  Manufactur- 
ers' .\ssociation,  Oct  12  p  944 

Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Champions,  Aug  3  p  299 
Ore: 

Imported,   Freight   Rates    Reduced, 
Sept  28  p  821 

Iron,    Analvzing    Birmingham    Dis- 
trict*, Aug  10  p  338 

Iron,  Demand  from  Sweden,  Sept  21 
p  7.52 
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Iron,  Eastern,  Freight  Rate  Reduc- 
tion, Aug  3  p  281 

Iron,  Ex-Lake  and  Eastern  Freight 
Rates  Again  Suspended,  July  20 
..  184 

Iron  from  Utah,  Oct  26  p  1085 

Iron,  German  Output  1918,  1919, 
Aug  17  p  412 

Iron  Imports  Eight  Months  1922, 
Oct  12  p  922 

Iron,  Less  Per  Ton  of  Pig  Iron 
(Editorial),  Aug  17  p  432 

Iron,  Unjust  Freight  Rates  (Edi- 
torial), July  20  p  161 

Iron,  World's  Resources*,  July  27 
p  211 

Lake  Superior  Shipments,  June, 
July  13  p  82;  July,  Aug  10  p 
351;  August,  Sept  14  p  652; 
September,  Oct  12  p  942;  Oc- 
tober, Nov  9  p  1231;  Year  1922, 
Dec  8  p  1516 

Magnesite  Deposits  in  Southern  Ne- 
vada. July  20  p  145 

Manganese,  Country's  Resources  to 
Be  Investigated,  Nov  2  p  1161 

Manganese  from  Cuba  Entitled  to 
Free  Entry,  Dec  28  p  1731 

Manganese  Imports,  Nine  Months 
1922.  Oct  26  p  1077 

Manganese,  Survey  (Editorial), 
Nov  2  p  1150 

Minnesota  Freight  Rates  Justified, 
Oct  26  p  1065 

Molvbdenum  Smelting  Plant  in 
Washington,  Oct  19  p  998 

Titaniferous    Iron,   Use   of,   Dec   28 
p  1688 
Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.: 

Combination     Crane     and     Shovel*, 
Oct  5  p  869 
Oscilloscope: 

Kennedy,  for  Studying  Mechanism*, 
Dec  28  p  1685 
Otis  Steel  Co.: 

Orders   for    Equipment,    Sept   21    p 

759 
Quarterly  Statement,  Nov  16  p  1289 

To  Build  New  Plant,  Julv  27  p  247: 
Aug  3  p  278 
Osy-Acetylene: 

Cutting   Cruiser   Into    Scrap*,   Julv 
6  p  9 
Oxygen: 

In  Blast  Furnace  and  Metallurgical 

Operations,  Nov  2  p  1179 
In  Metallurgy,  Nov  9  p  1203,  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  9  p  1223 


Pacific  Coast: 

Merger  of  Columbia  Steel  and  Utah 
Coal  &   Coke   Companies,  June  6 
p  11;  Dec  21  p  1645 
Merger  of  Three   Steel   Companies, 
Sept  14  p  684 
Pacific  Steel  Corporation: 

Merger   of  Pacific   Coast   Steel   and 
Southern     California     Iron     & 
Steel     Companies     and     Milner 
Corporation,  Sept  14  p  684 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.: 

Piece  Work  Plan,  Nov  23  p  1373 
Pardee  Steel  Corporation: 

Equipment   and   Product,  Dec   28   p 
1694 
Parker  Brothers: 

Special  Machines*,  Dec  21  p  1625 
Panama  Canal: 

Traffic.  Oct  19  p  1004 
Pangborn  Corporation: 

Sand  Blast  Barrel*.  Nov  9  p  1209 
Patents : 

Foreign  Chemical,  Appeals  for  Re- 
taining, July  27  p  217 
Paton  and  Koenig: 

Metal  Wool  Manufacture*,  Sept  7  p 
591 
PauUsen,  H.  C: 

Aluminum  Foil,  Aug  10  p  389 
Peabody,  F.  S.: 

Free    Competition,    the    Remedy   in 
Coal  Industry,  Aug  17  p  412 


Peat : 

Story  of,  Dec  7  p  1506 
Penn  Seabord  Steel  Corporation: 

Merger    with    Carpenter    Steel    Co. 
Abandoned.  Aug  17  p  412 
Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co.: 

Sinjrli'  Roll  Coal  Crusher  Improved*, 
Nov  2  p  1140 
Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing 
Co.: 
Passing    Rivets    with    Rivet    Gun*, 
Aug  17  p  422 
Pennsylvania  Railroad: 

Machine  Tool  Inquiry,  Oct  19  p  1046 
Pennsylvania   State   College: 

Industrial  Course,  July  6  p  27 
Pension: 

Roebling  Plan,  Aug  31  p  538 
Perley,  Alden  D.: 

What  Are  Real  Evils   of  the  Long 
Shift?  (Dct  1-9  p  1005 
Person,  Dr.  H.  S.: 

Shaping  Your  Management  to  Meet 
Industrial    Conditions,    Nov    30 
p  1431 
Personnel  Association: 

(See    National    Personnel    Associa- 
tion) 
Petty,  D.  M.: 

Internal    Combustion    Engines    for 
Power*,  Oct  26  p  1073 
Philadelphia   District  Salvage  Board: 

Shell  Steel  Sale,  Nov  23  p  1375 
Phillips,   W.  Vernon: 

High   Cost   Factor  in   Scrap  Trade, 
Nov  30  p  1430 
Pig  Iron: 

Cleveland,   United    States   Principal 

Importer,  Aug  10  p  390 
Cost  of  Making  Lowered  by  Freight 

Cuts,  July  13  p  82 
Equalization  in  (Editorial),  Dec  14 

p   1584 
Foreign,  Analysis,  Dec  21  p  1631 
Foundry  Specifications,  July  6  p  16 
Freight    Rates,    Arrow    Company's 
Reasons  for  Establishing  Low- 
er, Sept  14  p  696 
Freight    Rates    from    Birmingham, 

July  13  p  82;  July  27  p  244 
Freight  Rates  from  the  South,  Hear- 
ing, Oct  5  p  869 
Freight  Rates  from  the  South,  Pro- 
posed   Reductions,    Aug    17    p 
407 
Freight     Rates     from     the     South. 

Protests  Filed,  Aug  24  p  486 
Freight  Rates  from  the  South  Up- 
held, Sept  21  p  738 
Freight  Rates,  No  Cut  to  St.  Louis, 
Ohio  River  Crossings  and  Other 
Points,  Dec  21  p  1637 
Freight  Rates,  Reparation  to  Roane 

Iron  Co.,  Nov  2  p  1143 
French  Supply,  Oct  12  p  971 
Imported,    Reduced    Fi-eight    Rates 

Asked.  Sept  21  p  747 
Imports,   Sept   7   p   612;    Nov   16   p 
1292;  Dec  28  p  1697  (Editorials) 
Less  for  Steel   Making   (Editorial), 

Nov  30  p  1440 
Less    Iron    Ore    Per   Ton    of    (Edi- 
torial), Aug  17  p  432 
Monthly  Production,  June*,  July  6 
p   "36;     July,    Aug     3    p     300; 
August,  Sept  7  p  606;  Septem- 
ber, Oct  5  p  882;  October,  Nov  9 
p  1232;  November,  Dec  7  p  1521 
Production,     1922,     United     States, 
Estimated    (Editorial),   Dec   28 
p  1697 
Production,     United     States,     First 

Half  1922,  Aug  17  p  428 
Shortage,  What  Is  Today's?*  July 

20  p  135 
Synthetic,  Connecticut  Electric  Steel 
Co.  to  Make  Test  Runs,  Nov  9  p 
1226 
To  Appeal  for  Higher  Tariff  on,  Dec 
7  p   1525 
Pig  Iron  Association: 

(See   Southern    Ohio   Pig   Iron   and 
Coke  Association) 


Pipe: 

Cast    Iron,    DeLavaud    Centrifugal 
Process  in  Motion  Pictures,  Dec 
14  p  1570 
Cast  Iron  Manufacture  in  1921,  Oct 

26  p   1071 
Clay,  Substitute  for  Cast  Iron,  July 

'6  p  6 
Freight    Rate    Charges   Unreasona- 
ble, Nov  9  p  1252 
In   Oil  Lines,   Nearly   60,000   Miles, 

Nov  23  p  1344 
Joints,  Red  Lead  in,  Oct  12  p  927 
Prices,  Independents,  Oct  26  p  1084 
Steel,   Research   on    Corrosion,   Dec 
14  p  1578 
Pittsburgh  Basing   Point: 

(See  Basing  Point,  Pittsburgh) 
Pittsburgh  Electric  Furnace  Corpora- 
tion: 
Device  for  Calculating  Alloy  Addi- 
tions*, Nov  16  p  1284 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.: 

Annual  Report,  Oct  26  p  1120 
Freight  Rate   Reparation,  Nov  9  p 
1210 
Piwowarsky  and  Oberhoffer: 

Gases  in  Steel,  Aug  31  p  534 
Piwowarsky,  Dr.  E.: 

Annealing  Grey  Cast  Iron,  Dec  7  p 
1499 
Planing: 

Metal     Parts,     at     Sigourney    Tool 
Plant*,  Dec  14  p  1555 
Planing  Machines: 

Cincinnati  New  Open-Side*,  Dec  28 

p  1683 
Liberty    Combination    Slotter   and*, 

July  13  p  73 
Niles-Benient-Pond  Plate*,  Sept  28 

p  803 
Zig-Zag    Oil    Groove    Attachment*, 
July  20  p  158 
Plates: 

Freight   Rates,  Gulf  Refining  Case 

Dismissed,  Nov  9  p  1252 
Van  Keuren  Lapped  Steel  Surface*, 
Oct  26  p  1084 
Poland : 

Iron   and    Steel   Industry,   Dec    /    p 

1539 
Machinery  Industry*,  Dec  7  p  1483 

Polarized  Light: 

In  Determining  Stress,  July  6  p  18 

Poliakoff,  R.: 

Interchangeability  in  German  Loco- 
motives for  Russia,  Sept  7  p  612 
Polishing  Machinery: 

Mitchell  Engineering*,  Aug  3  p  2(0 
Porter,  H.  F.  J.: ' 

How  Bethlehem  Became  Armament 
Maker,  Nov  23  p  1339 
Potts,  Horace  T.  &  Co.: 

Warehouse,  July  6  p  29 
Power: 

Electric,  Efficiency  of  Supply*,  Dec 
7  p  1487 

Equipment    Exhibition,    Dec    14    p 
1604 

Sources  of  Utilities  (Editorial),  July 
13  p  94 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.: 

Automatic  Centering  Machine',  Nov 
2  P  1143 

Bench  Measuring  Machine*,  Aug  31 
P  535 

Duplex   Hand    Centering   Machine  . 
Nov  16  p  1280 

Instrument  for  Testing  Gear  Teeth  . 
Julv  27  p  204 

Level  for  Setting  Up  Precision  Ma- 
chinery*, Dec  28  p  1680 

Pipe,  Pin  and  Steel  Wheel  Gages*. 
Nov  30  p  1434  . 

Safety  Wheel  Dresser  for  Vertical 
Surface    Grinder*,    Sept    28    p 
806 
Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.: 

Bruce    Precision    Eccentric    Bormg 
Head*,  Dec  14  p  1670 

Extension     Grinding     Attachment  . 
Sept  28  p  805 
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rrc'cision    Level: 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  for  Setting  Up*, 
Dec  28  p  l(i80 

I'recision   Machine    Co.: 

Revolution  or  Stroke  Counter*,  Aug 
3  p  295 

I'rtsses: 
American  Vertical  Broaching*,  No'- 

9  p  1206 
Garrett      Hydraulic      for      Baling 

Scrap*,  July  27  p  206 
Gibbon.s  Saifety  Device  for*,  Aug  17 

p  420 
Hanna  General  Utility  Pneumatic*, 

Aug  31  p  540 
Hydraulic  Large  Flanging*,  Aug  10 

p  346 
.Massachu.setts  to  Safeguard  Power, 

Oct  12  p  928 
Oilgear     Horizontal,     for     General 

Work,  July  20  p  158 
Punch,  S  &  S  Dial  Feeds  for*,  Dec 

28  p  1686 
Southwark     Universal     Hydraulic*, 

Dec  28  p  1680 
Standard  Safety  Guard  for*,  Oct  26 

p  1064 
Toledo  Double  Crank  Toggle  Draw- 
ing*, Dec  28  p  1690 

I'rices: 

Belgian  Iron  and  Steel,  Oct  19  p 
1022;  Nov  16  p  1285;  Dec  14  p 
1590 

Cars  and  Locomotives,  Aug  3  p  283 

Coal,  in  .Alabama,  Sept  7  p  630 

Coal,  Stocks  and  (Editorial),  Aug 
10  p  363  ^ 

Coal,  Voluntary  Agreement  Pro- 
posed, Aug  10  p  358 

Course  of  Steel  (Editorial),  Nov  23 
p  1370 

French  Iron  and  Steel,  July  6  p  39; 
July  13  p  111;  July  27  p  231; 
Aug  10  p  387;  Aug  24  p  493; 
.A.ug  31  p  544;  Sept  7  p  628; 
Sept  14  p  662;  Oct  5  p  881;  Oct 
19  p  1022;  Oct  26  p  1090;  Nov 
9  p  1248;  Nov  23  p  1351;  Dec 
14  p  1588;  Dec  28  p  1739 

German  Iron  and  Steel,  July  6  p  12; 
July  13  p  111;  July  20  p  184; 
July  27  p  229;  Aug  3  p  295; 
Aug  10  p  389;  Aug  17  p  413; 
Aug  24  p  492;  Sept  7  p  628; 
Sept  14  p  661;  Sept  21  p  753; 
Oct  5  p  880;  Oct  19  p  1021;  Oct 

26  p  1109;  Nov  9  pp  1225,  1256; 
Nov  23  p  1377;  Nov  30  p  1467; 
Dec  7  p  1539;  Dec  14  p  1589; 
Dec  21  p  1626;  Dec  28  p  1722 

Government's   Hand  in    (Editorial), 

Oct  26  p  1083 
High,    and    Prosperity    (Editorial), 

Sept  28  p  818 
Japanese  Iron  and  Steel,  Aug  17  p 

4.33;   Oct  19  p  1023;  Nov  16  p 

1295;  Nov  23  p  1351 
Luxemburg  Iron  and  Steel,  Dec  14 

p  1590 
Pipe,  Oct  26  p  1084 
Progress  and   (Editorial),  Oct  26  p 

1080 
Rails  Advanced,  Sept  21  p  766 
Scrap,  Relation  of  (Editorial),  July 

27  p  227 

Seamless  Steel  Tubes,  Aug  24  p  472 
Sheet    and    Tin    Plate     (Editorial), 

Nov  .30  p  1438 
Steel,  and  Mergers,  Aug  3  p  292 
Steel,  and  Wages   (Editorial),  Sept 

14  p  664  ^ 

Steel  Castings,  Sept  28  p  814 
Tin  Plate,  Independents  Follow  Steel 

Corporation,  Dec  7  p  1501 
Prizes: 

Economic  Essay,  Dec  14  p  1582 
Producer  Gas: 

Brown   Coal   Briquettes  for,  Nov  2 

p  1176 

Production  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Lathe  .attachment  for  Milling*.  Oct 
19  p  1004 


Production  Statistics: 

Automobiles,  June,  July  27  p  253; 
August,  Sept  7  p  612;  Eight 
Months  1922,  Oct  12  p  960;  Sep- 
tember, Oct  26  p  1072;  Nov  2 
p  1182;  October,  Nov  30  p  1420 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Record,  Nov  9 

p  1249 
British   Pig   Iron    and    Steel,   June, 
July  13  p  116;  July,  Aug  17  p 
415;    August,    Sept    21    p    752; 
September,  Oct  19  p  1045;  Oc- 
tober, Nov  16  p  1317;  Novem- 
ber, Dec  21  p  1632 
Canadian  Iron  and  Steel,  June,  July 
27  p  228;  July,  Aug  31  p  539; 
September,     Nov     16     p     1317; 
(Editorial)  Sept  28  p  819 
Cast  Iron  Pipe,  1921,  Oct  26  p  1071 
Cement,     Portland,     Eight     Months 
1922,  Sept  21  p  764;  September, 
Oct  19  p  1041;  October,  Nov  23 
p    1349;    November,    Dec    21    p 
16.30 
Coal    and     Coke,    Aug    10    p    359; 
August,    Sept    10   p    660;    Sep- 
tember, Oct  19  p  1020;  October, 
Nov  16  p  1274;  November,  Nov 
23  p  1362;  Dec  7  p  1510;   Dec 
14  p  1579;  Dec  28  p  1728 
Coke.  Beehive  and  By-Product,  1921 

Dec  14  p  1579 
Ferromanganese,  Nine  Months  1922, 

Oct  26  p  1077 
French  Iron  and  Steel,  May,  July  2 

p  217 
German      Coal      Production,      Five 

Months  1922,  Sept  7  p  590 
German  Iron  and  Steel,   1919,  July 
13  p  81;   1920-1921,   Sept   14  p 
700 
German  Iron  Ore,  1918,  1919,  Aug 

17  p  412 
Ingots,  Steel,  by  Months,  June,  July 
13  p  72  (Editorial),  p  92;  Julv, 
Aug  10  p  384;  August,  Sept  14 
p  652;  September,  Oct  12  p  949; 
October.  Nov  16  p  1319;  Novem- 
ber, Dec  14  p  1573 
Ingots,    Steel,    United    States,    for 

Five  Years*,  July  13  p  71 
Pig  Iron  by  Months,  June*.  July  6 
p  32;  July,  Aug  3  p  300;   Au- 
gust, Sept  7  p  606;  September, 
Oct  5  p  882;  October,  Nov  9  p 
1232;  November,  Dec  7  p  1521 
Pig  Iron,  United  States,  1922,  Esti- 
mated   (Editorial),    Dec    28    p 
1697 
Pig  Iron,  United  States,  First  Half 

1922,  Aug  17  p  428 
Refractories,  July*.   Sept   7  p  601; 

August,  Sept  28  p  810 
Russian    Iron    and    Steel    Industry 

1921,  Aug  21  p  412;  Six  Months 

1922,  Sept  21  p  752 

Sheets,  June,  Aug  3  p  321;  July, 
Aug  31  p  5.54;  August-Septem- 
ber, Nov  2  p  1182;  October,  Nov 
23  p  1346 

Spiegeleisen,  Nine  Months.  1922, 
Oct  26  p  1077 

Steel  in  South  Africa,  1921,  Nov  9 
p  1217 

Steel  Ingot,  Estimates  for  1922 
(Editorials),  Sept  22  p  818; 
Dec  7  p  1512 

Swedish  Pig  Iron  and  Ore  1921,  Aug 
17  p  415;  Seven  Months  1922. 
Nov  9  p  1248 

Tin  Plate,  1921,  Nov  9  p  1254 

World  Steel  Supply  Now  and  in 
1913   (Editorial),  Oct  19  p  1017 

World's    Electric    Steel     1913-1921, 
Sept  14  p  653 
Psychology : 

Economics  and  (Editorial),  Sept  14 
p  665 
Puddling: 

Ford  Mechanical  Process  at  Youngs- 
town  Plant*.  Julv  6  p  9 

Hibbard  Mechanical  Process*,  Julv 
20  p  143  ■ 


PuUeys: 

Standardization  of,  July  6  p  35 
Pumps: 

American  in  South  Africa,  Dec  28  p 
1729 
Puppe,  Dr.  J.: 

Comparison    of    Talbot    and    Other 
Open-Hearth  Processes,  Oct  19 
p  1009 
Purchases: 

And    Sales,    Matching     (Editorial), 

Dec  28  p  1696 
Getting  Ready  to  Buy,  July  20  p  166 

Q 

Quad  City  Foundry  men: 

(See  Foundrymen's  Associations) 
Quigg,  Murray  T.: 

Book  Review,  Nov  23  p  1368 


R 


Racine  T00P&  Machine  Co.: 

Wood  and  Metal  Band  Saws*,  Nov 
23  p  1349 
Railroad  Equipment: 

Business,  July  6  p  45;  July  13  p  97 
Julv  20  p  181;  July  27  p  247 
.A.ug  3  p  296;  Aug  10  p  369 
Aug  17  p  435;  Aug  24  p  506 
Aug  31  p  554;  Sept  7  p  608 
Sept  14  p  684;  Sept  21  p  756 
.Sept  28  p  838;  Oct  5  p  898 
Oct  12  p  965;  Oct  19  p  1040 
Oct  26  p  1106;  Nov  2  p  1176 
Nov  9  p  1252;  Nov  16  p  1310 
Nov  23  p  1392;  Nov  30  p  1462 
Dec  7  p  1538;  Dec  14  p  1608 
Dec  21  p  1658;  Dec  28. p  1722 
Railroads: 

Charge  for  Placement  of  Ore  Cars 

Held  Reasonable,  Sept  21  p  753 

Consolidating,    Opposition    to    Ore 

Carrying,  Nov  23  p  1372 
Economy  in  Operation    (Editorial), 

Oct  5  p  878 
File  Briefs  Opposing  Freight  Rates 
from  Group  Points  on  Iron  and 
Steel  Products,  Oct  19  p  1003 
Freight   Rates,   Disagreement   Does 
Not  Justify   Increase,  July  20 
p  167 
Future   Buying   of  Rolling  Stock*, 

Nov  2  p  1123 
Government  Advice  for  (Editorial), 

Aug  24  p  490 
Shopmen's    Strike,    Attorney's    In- 
junction   (Editorial),   Sept  7   p 
.      610 

Shopmen's    Strike,    Executives    Re- 
ject President's  Proposal,  Aug 
3  p  299 
Shopmen's   Strike,   Shall   Autocracy 
Succeed?   (Editorial),  Aug  3  p 
290 
Turns  in  the  Situation   (Editorial), 
Nov  30  p  1440 
Rails: 
American  vs.  British  Contract,  Sept 

14  p  662 
Freight  Rates,  Protest  Sustained  on 
Canadian    Shipments,  Nov  2  p 
1139 
New  Freight  Rates  Ordered,  Aug  24 

P  472 
Orders.  Sept  28  p  838;  Oct  5  p  898; 

Oct  12  p  974  Oct  26  p  1070 
Price  Advance,  Sept  21  p  766 
Ralph,  John  J.: 

Getting  Ready  to  Buy,  July  20  p  166 
Peculiarities   of  Buvers,   Nov   30   p 

1420 
Spee<l  of  the  Dollar,  Dec  7  p  1489 
Utilizing  the  Seller,  Aug  3  p  322 
Ramapo  Iron  Works: 

Acquired  by  American  Brake   Shoe 
&  Foundry  Co.,  Sept  14  p  710 
Rawdon  and  Sillers,  Jr.: 

Effect     of    Manganese     on    Carbon 
Steels,  Nov  23  p  1357 
Rayner.  Harry : 

Role  of  Metallurgist,  Oct  26  p  1078 
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Reading  Iron  Co.: 

Lathe  for  Chilled  Rolls*,  Aug  17  p 
406 

Takes   Over  Thomas   Iron   Co.,  Dec 
28  p  1701 
Readjustment: 

Fuel  Utilization  in  Economics,  Sept 
28  p  820 
Keed-1'renlice  Co.: 

Capital  Readjustment,  Nov  30  p 
1433 

Changes  in  Personnel,  Dec  21  p  1640 

Concentrating:  Work,  Nov  30  p  1449 

Plans   for   Selling   Subsidiary  Com- 
panies, Oct  12  p  941;  Nov  2  p 
1124 
Reed  Small  Tool  Works: 

Micrometer     and     Height     Gages*, 
July  13  p  84 
Reel: 

Forbes  &  Myer,  for  Portable  Grind- 
er*, Dec  7  p  1502 
Reese,  A.  K.: 

Bases     of    Modern    Blast    Furnace 
Practice,  Nov  9  pp  1207,  1253; 
Nov  23  p  1353 
Refractories : 

Dolomite  for,  Oct  19  p  998 

Market,  July  6  p  54;  July  20  p  187; 
Aug  10  p  351;  Aug  31  p  554; 
Sept  14  p  675;  Oct  5  p  889; 
Oct  19  p  1038;  Nov  2  p  1184; 
Nov  16  p  1320;  Nov  30  p  1465; 
Dec  14  p  1579 

Study  of  Electric  Furnace,  Oct  19 
p  990 
Refractories  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion: 
.  Statistics,  July  *,  Sept  7  p  601; 
August,  Sept  28  p  810;  Septem- 
ber, Oct  26  p  1071;  October, 
Nov  30  p  1434;  November,  Dec 
28  p  1682 

Survey  of  Industry,  Nov  30  p  1471 
(Editorial),  p  1439 
Regulators: 

Canton,  for  Foundry  Air  Squeez- 
ers*, Aug  10  p  351 

Hoskins    Automatic    Temperature*, 
Sept  14  p  694 
Reliance  Coke  &  Furnace  Co.: 

New    Claire    Furnace*,    Nov    30    p 
1422 
Remington  Arms  Co.: 

Plant  Sold  to  General  Electric  Co., 
July  6  p  57 
Replogle,  J.  Leonard: 

Director     Wickwire-Spencer     Steel 
Corporation,  Dec  7  p  1519 
Replogle  Steel  Co.: 

Sells  Crane  No.  1  Furnace,  Dec  7  p 
1517 

Sells    Macungie    and    Topton    Fur- 
naces, Nov  30  p  1464;  Dec  7  p 
1500;  Dec  21  p  1640 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Bessemer  Plant  Resumes,  July  6  p 
26 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Objects 
to  Merger  with  Midvale  and  In- 
land Companies,  Sept  7  p  597 

Merger  with  Inland  and  Midvale 
Companies  Abandoned,  Oct  5  p 
873 

Quarterly  Statement,  July  27  p  249; 
Oct  26  p  1120 
Research : 

Corrosion  of  Steel  Pipe,  Dec  14  p 
1578 

Engineering  Division  of  National 
Research  Council,  Oct  26  p  1078 

Laboratories,   What  They   Mean   to 
Industry,  Oct  5  p  878 
Restraint  of  Trade: 

Glaring    Exception    to    (Editorial), 
Dec  7  p  1512 
Rice,  Calvin  W.: 

Dinner  Tendered  to,  Nov  30  p  1464 

To   Represent  American   Engineers 
at  Brazilian  Congress,  Aug  24 
p  484 
Riddling  Machine: 

Lowe,  for  Foundries*,  Dec  28  p  1694 


Riley,  Sanford,  Stoker  Co.: 

Acquires  Ground  Coal  Engineering 

Co.,  Dec  28  p  1700 
Riveting  Machine: 

Hanna    Engineering    Last-Head-in- 

Boiler*,  Dec  14  p  1567 
Rivets: 

Pennsylvania     Gun     for     Passing*, 

Aug  17  p  422 
Robinson  Machine  Co.: 

Automatic  Air  Hose  Coupling*,  Nov 

23  p  1350 
Robinson,  Wilbur  J.: 

Life  of  Galvanized   Sheets,  Dec   14 

p  1586 
Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Co.: 

Drill  for  High  Production*,  Sept  7 

p  593 
Rockford  Milling  Machine  Co.: 

Develops  New  Machine*,  July  27  p 

203 
Milling   and    Drilling   Attachment*, 

July  6  p  29 
Spring    Chuck    for    Holding    Small 

Rods*,  Nov  16  p  1284 
Rockford  Tool  Co.: 

Stub    Lathe    for    Piston    Turning*, 

Nov  9  p  1218 
Rockwell,  W.  S.,  Co.: 

Booklet   on   Elements   of   Industrial 

Heating,  Nov  9  p  1231 
Rod  Coils: 

Cleveland     Device     for     Handling*, 

Nov  16  p  1282 
Roebling,  John  A.,  Son's  Co.: 

Insurance  Plan  and  Pension  System, 

Aug  31  p  538 
Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.: 

Prizes  for   Suggestions  as  to   New 

Uses   of   Cast   Iron,    Dec   28   p 

1726 
Roll  Leveler: 

MacKav,    to    Iron    Buckles    Out    of 

Sheets,  Aug  3  p  278 
Rolling  Mills: 

Anti-Friction   Bearings  in*,  Aug   3 

p  267;  Aug  10  p  354 
Brasses,  Saving  Worn*,  Aug  3  p  268 
Brier  Hill  to  Build  Strip,  Dec  21  p 

1645 
Electric    Motor    Drive*,   Aug    10   p 

339;  Aug  17  p  408 
Electrification  of,  Dec  7  p  1497 
International  Nickel  Co.,  for  Monel 

Metal,  Oct  19  p  1011 
Michigan  Steel  Corporation  to  Build 

Sheet  Mill,  Nov  9  p  1220;  Dec 

21  p  1628 
Otis  Steel  Co.  to  Build  New,  July  27 

p  247;  Aug  3  p  278 
Sheet,   Continuous   Annealing    Fur- 
naces for*,  Nov  23  pp  1342,  1362 
Steam    for    Cooling    Sheet    Rolls*, 

Aug  3  p  279 
Stewarts  &  Lloyds   Plate,  Nov  2  p 

1148 
Trumbull  Electric  Strip  Mill  Drive, 

Oct  5  p  858 
Wallingford     Cold     Rolling     Strip 

Steel*,  Oct  12  p  920 
Worcester      Pressed      Steel,      with 

Wedge   Adjustment*,    Oct    5    p 

857 
Romann  &  Bush  Pig  Iron  &  Coke  Co.: 
Reconsignment  Decision,  July  20  p 

157 
Rosenhaim,  Walter: 

Overheating    Aluminum,    Oct    19    p 

990 
Russia : 

German  Capital  for  Industries,  July 

20  p  150;  Nov  16  p  1317 

Iron  and  Steel  Production  1921,  Aug 
17  p  412:  Six  Months  1922,  Sept 

21  p  752 

Manganese  Ore  for  Germany,  Sept 

7  p  630 
Southern   Metal   Industry,   Dec   7   p 

1503 
Soviet  Steel  Industry,  Oct  26  p  1091 
Rvan,  F.  J.,  &  Co.: 

Graphite    Electrodes   for   Resistors, 

Julv  6  p  28 


High     Temperature     Melting     Fur- 
naces*, Dec  7  p  1507 
Rjerson,  Joseph  T.,  &  Son: 

Eightieth    Anniversary*,    Nov    2    p 
1183 

S 

S  &  S  Machine  Works: 

Dial  Feeds  for  Punch  Presses*,  Dec 

28  p  1086 
Safes: 

Specifications  for,  Nov  23  p  1362 
Safety : 

Rules  for  Power  Press  Tools*,  Dec 

28  p  1680 
Safeguarding    Power    Press    Tools, 

Oct  12  p  928 
Shop,   Drama   in   Wickwire-Spencer 

Plant,  Nov  2  p  1160 
Week  at  Ford  Plant*,  July  20  p  129 
Safety  Devices: 

Flynn,  for  Presses*,  Aug  24  p  472 
Gibbons,  for  Presses*,  Aug  17  p  42U 
Goggles,  Saving  Eves  with,  Julv  6  p 

30 
Jacobs    Hand-Hole    Plate   for   Boil- 
ers*, Aug  17  p  415 
Pratt   &   Whitney   Wheel   Dresser*, 

Sept  28  p  806 
Standard   Guard  for  Presses*,   Oct 

26  p  1064 

St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.: 

Blast  Furnace  Record,  Sept  28  p  802 
Salesmanship: 

New  Factor  in   (Editorial),  Nov  16 
p  1293 
Sand: 

Molding,   Investigations,   Nov   23   p 

1346 
Molding,   New   Method   of   Testing, 

Dec  28  p  1725 
Molding,  Research  (Editorial),  July 

27  p  227 
Sand  Blast: 

Pangborn  Improved  Barrel*,  Nov  9 
p  1209 
Saw  Bench: 

Hooker  Universal  with  Tilting  Ar- 
bor*, Oct  26  p  1084 
Oliver  Motor-Driven*,  Dec  28  p  1684 
Sawhill    R.  V.: 

Marine  Situation,  Oct  19  p  1002 
Saws : 

Consolidated  Frame  for  Hack*,  Oct 

12  p  928 
Racine  Wood  and  Metal  Band*,  Nov 

23  p  1349 
Wire,  for  Marble  Cutting,  Aug  3  p 
320 
Schaller,  Alwin: 

Income  Taxes  and  Industrv,  Sept  21 
p  738 
Scheffler,  Frederick  A.: 

Burning  Mine  Culm  and  Waste,  Nov 

9  p  1225 
Pulverized  Coal,  Dec.  28  p  1722 
Scholarship: 

Hadfield,  for  Sweden,  July  6  p  27 
Schoop,  M.  U.: 

Metal  Spraying  Process*,  Aug  3  p 
286 
Schuermann  Cupola: 

Development  in   Construction*,   Oct 
19  p  991;   (Editorial),  Oct  26  p 
1082 
Schwab,  Charles  M.: 

Addresses  Associated  Industries  of 

Massachusetts,  Oct  26  p  1066 
Discusses  Bethlehem  Company's  Po- 
sition, Aug  3  p  323 
Testimony    re    Pittsburgh    Basing, 
Nov  23  p  1366 
Scrap: 

Cutting  Cruiser  Into*,  July  6  p  9 
Economic    Basis    of    the    Business, 

Aug  31  p  533 
Freight    Rates,    Cohen    Case    Dis- 
missed, Nov  9  p  1246 
German-Russian  Company  Utilizing 

Russian,  Sept  7  p  630 
Government  Sale  at  Toledo,  Oct  26 
p  1106 
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(Scrap,  continued) 
High-Cost  Factor  in  Trade,  Nov  30 

p  1430 
In  Open-Hearth  Process,  Oct  5  p  869 
Prices,  Relation  af  (Editorial),  July 

27  p  227 

More  Valuable  Than  Salvage,  Aug 

3  p  310 
Shortage  Predicted,  Sept  21  p  762 
Standardization,  Dec  14  p  1597 
Steel,    in    Cupola    Iron    Mixtures*, 

Aug  10  p  337  (Editorial),  p  3G3 
Wooden  Vessels   to  Be  Dismantled, 

Oct  19  p  997 
Screws: 

Wood,     Standardization,   July   27  p 

222 
Semi-Steel: 

Cupola  Ix'on  Mixtures,  Aug  10  p  337 

(Editorial),  p  363 
Specifications  for  Castings*,  July  20 

p  149 
Shadgen,  Joseph  F. : 

Deschamps      Gas-Making      Method, 

Nov  15  p  1285 
Heat      Temperature       Curves       of 

Metals*,  July  27  p  218 
Shapers: 

Gould   &   Eberhardt  Equipped  with 

Jib  Crane*,  Nov  23  p  1344 
Gould     &     Eberhardt    for    Planing 

Bearing  Seats*,  Aug   10  p  353 
Hendey  Gear-Drive  Crank*,  Aug  3 

p  275 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.: 

Loftus  Open-Hearth  Fui-nace*,  Dec 

28  p  1677 
Sharpening  Machine: 

Harris  Semi-Automatic*,  Sept  28  p 
^  804 
Shaving  Machine: 

Cook,   for   Bolts    and    Screws*,   Oct 
19  p  1000 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers: 
( See  National  Association  of  Sheet 
and   Tin   Plate  Manufacturers) 
Sheets: 

Galvanized,  Life  of,  Dec  14  p  1586 
Prices  (Editorial),  Nov  30  p  1438 
Statistics,  June,  Aug  3  p  321;  July, 
Aug  31  p  554;  August,  Septem- 
ber,   Nov    2    p    1182;    October, 
Nov  23  p  1346;  November,  Dec 

28  p  1679 

Steam  for  Cooling  Rolls*,  Aug  3  p 
279 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.: 
Hoist   for   Cupola    Charging*,   Julv 

29  p   134 
Shimer,  W.  K.: 

Let  Steel  User  and  Steel  Maker  Co- 
operate, Aug  10  pp  347,  388 
Ship  Subsidy: 

Favored  by  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Dec  14  p 
1561 
Shipbuilding: 

British  Steel  for  (Editorials),  Aug 
31  p  5.52;  Nov  9  p  1223 

In  American  Yards  Sept  1,  Oct  12 
p  974 

Merchant  Ships  Under  Construc- 
tion, Aug  10  p  356;  Oct  12  p 
942 

Standardizing  Parts,  Dec  28  p  1700 
Shipping  Board: 

.\uctiun  Sales  of  Surplus  Material 
at  Hog  Island  and  Sparrows 
Point,  Oct  12  p  974;  Oct  19  p 
997;  Oct  26  p  1085;  Nov  2  p 
1153 

Sales,  July  13  p  84;  July  20  p  150; 
Aug  3  p  319 

To  Ship  Cars  to  Poland,  Nov  23  p 
1390 
Shovel  and  Crane: 

Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Combination*, 
Oct  5  p  869 
Sigourney  Tool  Co.: 

Planing  Metal  Parts*,  Dec  14  p  1555 
Sillers,  Jr.,  and  Rawdon: 

Effect  of  Manganese  on  Carbon 
Steels*.  Nov  23  p  1357 


Simmons,  M.  F.: 

Utilizing  Industrial  Wastes,  Dec  28 
p  1690 
Simonds,  Alvin  T.: 

Economic    Essay   Prizes,   Dec   14    p 
1582 
Simplification  in  Manufactures: 

Advisory  Committee  on,  July  6  p  27 
Food  Containers,  Dec  14  p   1578 
Simpson's  Patent  Dry  Dock  Co.: 
Purchased  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Nov  9  p  1210 
.Sine  Plate: 

Carling,      for      Compound      Angle 
Work*,  Sept  14  p  693 
Singmaster  and  Half  acre: 

What   Is   the   Matter  with    Modern 
Galvanizing?*,  Nov  16  p  1283 
Skerrett,  Robert  G.: 

Protective     Coatings     of     Sprayed 
Metal*,  Aug.  3  p  286 
Slag: 

Tests  of  Brick  Made  from,  July  6 
p  25 
Slotter: 

Liberty    Combination    Planer    and*, 
July  13  p  73 
Small,  A.  R.: 

Steel  Lumber  for  Buildings,  Oct  19 
p  1019 
Smart,  George: 

Improving   Relations   Between  Em- 
ployee and   Employer*,  Oct   12 
p  918 
Smith  &  Davis  Mfg.  Co.: 

William     E.     Hoblitzelle     Acquires 
Control  of,  Julv  13  p  82 
Smith  &  Serrell: 

Self-Fitting     and     Cutting     Kevs*, 
Sept  14  p  650 
Smith,  Acheson: 

Scarcity  of  Common  Labor,  Sept  21 
p   717 
Smith,  Charles  L.: 

Resourceful     Engine    Repair    Job*, 
July  13  p  78 
Smith,  Eugene  W.: 

Testing       Foundry       Sands,       New 
Method,  Dec  28  p  1725 
Smith,  Dr.  George  O.: 

Resigns     from     Geological     Survey, 
Nov  2  p  1160 
Smith  Forge  Co.: 

Safety    Hook    for    Mills    and    Car- 
goes*, Aug  10  p  351 
Smithsonian  Institute: 

Movement  to  Establish  Engineering 
Museum  at,  .Aug  3  p  280 
Snellex  Mfg.  Co.: 

Centers  for   Lathes  and   Grinders*, 
July  0  p  26 
Snyder.  W.  P.,  Jr. : 

Foreign   Conditions,   Sept   14  p  700 
Society  of  .Automotive  Engineers: 
Convention  Program,  Oct  19  p  1014 
Proceedings  of  Convention,  Nov  2  p 
1147 
Society  of  Industrial  Engineers: 
Convention  .Announceinent  and  Pro- 
gram, .Aug  10  p  353 
Convention    Proceedings,    Oct   26   p 
1086 
Sound  Detector: 

Expei-iments,  July  27  p  251 
South  .Africa: 

.American  Pumps  in,  Dec  28  p  1729 
American   Steel   Shipments  to,  Oct 

19  p  1046 

Steel  Production,  Nov  9  p  1217 
South   America: 

Fairs  and  Exhibitions  Planned,  Julv 

20  p  184 

Scrap,     Reported     Purchase     from, 
Aug  3  D  301 
Southern    Ohio    Pig    Iron     ind    Coke 
Association: 
Coal  Problems.  Sept  7  p  587 
South wark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.: 
Press,  Universal  Hydraulic*,  Dec  28 
p  1680 
Spain: 

Locomotive  Order.  Oct  12  p  951 
Lower    Duties   fo:-    American  Prod- 
ucts, .Aug  24  p  468 


Specifications: 

For  Safes,  Nov  23  p  1362 

Foundry  Pig  Iron,  July  6  p  16 

Railroad  Steel  Castings*,  Aug  3  pp 
284    321 

Semi-Steel  Castings*,  July  20  p  149 
Sperry,  Edwin  A.: 

Blast  Furnace  on  the  Yangtse*,  Aug 
17  p  416 
Spooner  and  Kinnard: 

Electrical  and  Magnetic  Weld  Test- 
ing*, July  20  p  139 
Springfield  Mfg.  Co.: 

Double    Ring    Wheel   Grinder*,   Oct 
26  p  1069 
Spurr,  J.  E.: 

Metal   Mining   Industries,  Oct  19   p 
1002 
Stader,  J.  A.: 

In    ("harge    of    Mineral    Section    of 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic CiJmmerce*,  July  6  p  19 
Stainless  Steel: 

At  High  Temperatures*,  Aug  17  p 
404 

Chromium  Electroplating  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  9  p  1222 

In  Bridge  Work  (Editorial),  Oct  12 
p  947 

In  Mining  Industry,  Aug  3  p  266 
Stamping: 

Draw-Bolt  Tube,  Acklin  Method*, 
.Aug  17  p  401 

Hammer  for   Single   Letters*,  July 
13  p  94 
Standard  .Machinery  Co.: 

Large  Ball  Bearing*,  Sept  21  p  720 
Standard  Parts  Co.: 

Financial  Status,  Dec  14  p  1573 

Inspection     the    Keynote     in     Axle 
Plant*,  Oct  19  p  987 
Standard  Safety  Mfg.  Co.: 

Press     Safety     Guard    bf     Positive 
Type*,  Oct  26  p  1064 
Standard  Turbine  Corporation: 

Turbine  for  Steel  Mill  Service*,  Aug 
24  p  477 
Standardization: 

Bridge  Design  and,  Oct  19  p  1004 

Electric  Drills,  Oct  19  p  1019 

Export  Packing  Methods,  Dec  28  p 
1681 

Farm  Implements,  July  13  p  84 

German  .Automotive  Steels,  Nov  9 
p  1199 

German  Progress  in,  Aug  31  p  543 

Metal  Lath  and  Tin  Cans,  Nov  16  p 
1282;  Dec  14  p  1611 

Numbering  of  Steel,  Nov  30  p  1464 

Oil  Well  Casing  Threads,  Nov  30  p 
1471 

Pulley  Sizes,  July  6  p  35 

Scrap,  Dec  14  p  1597 

Ship  Parts,  Dec  28  p  1700 

Terminology  in  Industry,  Dec  7  p 
1536 

Wood  Screw  Sizes,  July  27  p  222 
Starrett,  L.  S.,  Co.: 

.Aluminum  Line  Level*,  Nov  23  p 
1348 

Micrometer  Caliper,  Aug  17  p  415 
Statistical  Association: 

( See  American   Statistical  Society) 
Steam: 

For  Cooling  Sheet  Rolls*,  Aug  3  p 
279 
Steel: 

.Alloy,  Growth  of  -American  Indus- 
try*, Sept  21  p  791;  (Editorial) 
Oct  5  p  877 

.Alloys.  Etching  Reagents  for  Car- 
bides in.  Dee  28  p  1683 

-Aluminum  in,  Dec  14  p  1574 

-Automobile  Demand  Less  Seasonal 
(Editorial),  Oct  26  p  1080 

.Automotive  Industry  Requirements, 
Nov  2  p  1136 

Basset  Direct  Process,  Sept  7  p  596; 
Oct  12  p  974 

Bountv-fed  vs.  British,  Sept  21  p 
764 

Cable,  for  Street  Service,  July  20  p 
1.52 
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Carbon,    Effect   of   Manganese   on*, 

Nov  23  p  1357 
Case    Hardening,    Methods   for   Lo- 
cally Preventing,  July  20  p  136 
Case   Hardening,   Problems,  Aug  3 

p  265 
Chrome-Nickel,  German  Tests,  Aug 

17  p  406 
Chromium   Alloy  Cast  Centrifugal- 

ly*.  Sept  14  p  655,  (Editorial)  p 

666 
Continuous  Heating  Furnaces  for*, 

Aug  24  p  465 
Demand,    Buying    Power   the    Test 

(Editorial),  Aug  3  p  291 
Demand,    Wide    Distribution    (Edi- 
torial), Dec  21  p  1642 
Drill,   Survey  of  Bureau   of  Mines, 

Aug  17  p  420;  Oct  19  p  1046 
Electric,    World's   Production    1913- 

1921,  Sept  14  p  653 
Fabricated,    New   Era    in    Industry, 

Nov  30  p  1445 
Forging,    Compression    Tests,    July 

20  p  152 
Gage,  Investigation,  Sept  21  p  762; 

Dec  28  p  1686 
Gases  in,  Aug  31  p  534 
German        Automotive        Industry, 

Standardized  Specifications, 

Nov  9   p    1199 
Hardening,    New    German    Method, 

July  20  p  134 
High   Speed,   Physical   Tests*,  July 

6  p  1 
In  Cement  Industry,  Aug  10  p  347 
In     Dwellling    Houses     (Editorial), 

Aug  3  p  291;  Aug  24  p  469* 
In  the  Army,  Nov  30  p  1412 
Ingots,    Monthly    Production,   June, 

July  13  p  72;   (Editorial)  p  92; 

July,   Aug   10    p    384;    August, 

Sept  14  p  652;  September,  Oct 

12   p   949;    October,    Nov    16    p 

1319;  November,  Dec  14  p  1573 
Ingots,    Production    United    States, 

Five  Years*,  July  13  p  71 
Invar,  Mechanical  Working  of,  July 

27  p  222 
Levoz  Direct  Process,  Oct  12  p  974 
Lumber,    Developed    for    Building*, 

Sept  14  p  645;  Oct  19  p  1019 
Making,    Less    Pig    Iron    for    (Edi- 
torial), Nov  30  p  1440 
Making,  Without  Pig  Iron,  Sept  V  p 

585,  (Editorial)  p  611 
Manganese      Effect     on      Magnetic 

Properties  of,  July  20  p  185 
Manganese,    Pearlitic    and    Sorbitic 

(Editorial),  Dec  14  p  1585 
Nitrogen  in,  Dec  28  p  1680 
NuTibering,  Conference  on,  Nov  30 

p  1464;  Dec  14  p  1569 
Output   for    1922,    Estimated    (Edi- 
torial), Dec  7  p  1512 
Prices  and  Wages  (Editorial),  Sept 

14  p  664 
Production  and  Shipments  Compared 

with   Cement    (Editorial),   July 

20  p  163 
Production,    Fluctuations    in    (Edi- 
torial), Nov  23  p  1372 
Rivet,  Sulphur  in.  Discussion*,  July 

6p  13 
Shell,   Government   Sale,   Nov   23   p 

1375 
Stainless,   at    High   Temperatures*, 

Aug  17  p  404 
Stainless,    in    Bridge    Work     (Edi- 
torial), Oct  12  p  947 
Stainless,  in  Mining  Industry,  Aug  3 

p  266 
Temperatures  for  Physical  Changes, 

Dec  7  p  1492 
Tests  with  Special,  Aug  17  p  406 
Trade    Status    of    Some    Products, 

July  6  D  7 
Uranium   Allov   Studies,  Aug   24  p 

474 
World    Supply    Now    and    in    1913 

(Editorial),  Oct  19  p  1017 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America: 

Merger     with      Inland      Steel      Co. 

Planned,  Dec  14  p  1580 


Steel  Construction  Institute: 

(See    American    Institute    of    Steel 
Construction) 
Steel  Flex  Coupling  Corporation: 
All-Steel      Flexible      Coupling     for 
Light  Duty*,  Sept  14  p  693 
Steel  Industry: 

Capacity    and    Orders     (Editorial), 

Aug  31  p  551 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Accidents, 

Sept  14  p  699 
Coal  and,  Nov  9  p  1217 
Electric  Motor  Drive  in*,  Aug  10  p 

339;  Aug  17  p  408 
Electrical   Development   in,   Dec   28 

p  1729 
Power  Plants  in,  Nov  9  p  1214 
Steel  Lumber: 

Developed  for  Building*,  Sept  14  p 

645;  Oct  19  p  1019 
National     Handbook     on     Sections, 
Sept  14  p  700 
Steel  Treaters'  Society: 

(See    American    Society    for    Steel 
Treating) 
Stcinmetz,  Charles  P.: 

Electric    Power   Supply    Efficiency*, 
Dec  7  p  1487 
Sterling  Brass  Co.: 

New  Plant*,  Nov  2  p  1144 
Stevens,  Harold  L.: 

Dinner  Given  to.  Sept  7  p  596 
Sticht,  Herman  H.,  &  Co.: 

Device     for     Determining     Critical 
Point  in  Steel*,  Sept  28  p  806 
Stillman,  A.  L.: 

Flue  Dust  Briquetting  by  Corrosion 
Process*,  Dec  14  p  1571 
Stinnes  Tube  Works: 

Construction  Under  Way,  Nov  2  p 
1146 
Stockdale,  D.: 

Copper-Rich  Aluminum  Alloys,  Oct 
12  p  928 
Storage : 

Coal,   Coke   and    Ore,   Diagram   for 
Calculation*,  Aug  10  p  352 
Stow  Mfg.  Co.: 

Flexible   Radial  Grinder*,  Aug  3  p 
276 
Stoughton,  Bradle    : 

Three-Shift    Day    at    Steel    Works, 
Sept  14  pp  657,  689 
Stratton,  Dr.  S.  W.: 
President  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology*,  Oct  19 
Strickland,  D.  M.: 

Zinc  Coating  on  Sheets,  Sept  21  p 
777 
Stroke  Counter: 

Precision  Universal*,  Aug.  3  p  295 
Stromboli,  Dr.  Alfred: 

Fiat   Electric    Furnace*,   July   20   p 
151;  Sept  14  p  667 
Stubbs,  Oliver: 

View   of   American  ■  Foundries,   Dec 
28  p  1684 
Studebaker  Corporation: 

Economy     in     Handling    Material*, 
Nov  16  p  1269 
Stumpf,  Prof.  Johann: 

Entertained  in  Cincinnati,  Aug  31  p 
538 
Sulphur: 

In  Rivet   Steel,  Discussion*,  July  6 
p  13 
Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation: 
(See   National  Supply  and  Machin- 
ery Dealers'  Association) 
Supply  Associations: 

Convention  .Announcement,  Dec  7  p 
1490 
Sweden : 

Exports   and   Imports   of   Iron    and 
Steel,  Six  Months  1922,  Sept  21 
p  753 
Increased  Demand  for  Ore,  Sept  21 

p  752 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Sept  28  p 
813;  Seven  Months  1922,  Nov  9 
p  1248 
Pig  Iron  and  Ore  Output  1921,  Aug 
17  p  415 


Sweet's  Steel  Co.: 

Taken   Over  by   Syndicate,   Nov   23 
p  1376 
Switches: 

Cutler-Hammer,  for  Tool  Handles*, 

Aug  3  p  266 
Westinghouse   Snap  for   Automatic 
Service*,  Oct  26  p  1070 
Sykes  and  Lam  me: 

Steel  Mill   Electrification,   Dec   7   p 
1497 
Sylvany,  K.: 

Levox     French     Electric     Furnace, 
Sept  21  p  763 
Symington  Co.: 

Plant  Sold  to  A.  Harris  and  Asso- 
ciates, Dec  14  p  1578 
Symposium: 

Electric  Industrial  Heating,  Sept  28 

p  799 
Hardness     Testing,     Research    and 
Metallurgical  Education,  Oct  12 
p  935 


Steel,  Freight  Rates,  July  27  p  217 
Tapping  Machines: 

Holmes   Threading  and*,  Dec  28  p 
1687 
Tar  Extractor: 

Gas  Producer  &  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration's   Improved*,    .Aug    3    p 
283 
Tariff: 

Appeal   to   Be   Made  for  High   Pig 

Iron,  Dec  7  p  1525 
British  and  Spanish  Agreement,  Nov 

16  p  1320 

Data  for  Electrical  Industry,  Oct  19 

p  1003 
Elastic   Provisions    (Editorial),   Oct 

5  p  877 
Ferromanganese  Drawback,  Oct   19 

p   1006 
Fordney-McCumber  Compared  with 

Other  Rates,   Sept   28  p  807 
Fordney-McCumber     Metal    Duties, 

Sept  21  p  726 
Fordney-McCumber,      Methods      of 

Procedure     for    Investigations, 

Nov  2  p  1159 
Free  Zone  System  Included  in  Bill. 

Aug  24  p  471 
Manganese  and   (Editorial),  Oct  26 

p  1081 
Manganese  and  Tungsten,  Proposed 

Duties,  Aug  17  p  405 
Senate  Metal  Schedule,  July  6  p  11; 

Aug  24  p  475;  Sept  14  p  669 
Steel    Bar   Importations,   Nov   16  p 

1290 
Unsatisfactory    (Editorial),   July   6 

p  32 
Tariff  Commission: 

Results  of  Investigations,  Nov  23  p 

1348 
Trade  Status   of  Some   Steel   Prod- 
ucts, July  6  p  7 
Taxes: 

Income  and  Industry,  Sept  21  p  738 
Minnesota  Occupation,  Dec  7  p  1519 
National  Income  and,  Dec  14  p  1564 
Uneven    Burdens    (Editorial),    Aug 

31  p  552 
Tayeh  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Blast  Furnace  on  the  Yangtse*,  Aug 

17  p  416 
Taylor  Society: 

Convention  Program,  Nov  16  p  1280 
Proceedings  of  Convention,  Nov  30 
p  1431 
Tegan,  George  F.: 

Claire  Furnace*,  Nov  30  p  1422 
Telescope: 

Warner   &    Swasey   for   Argentina, 
Oct  19  p  1019 
Temperatures: 

Physical  Changes  in  Steel,  Dec  7  p 
1492 
Templin,  R.  L.: 

Non-FeiTous    Metal   Fatigue*,   .Aug 
10  p  356 
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Testing  Machines: 

Amsler  Tensile  for  Bars,  Strips  and 

Wire*,  Nov  23  p  1345 
Davenport  Spiral  Bevel  Gear*,  Nov 
2  p  1140 
Tests: 

Brick  from  Blast' F'urnace  Slag,  July 

6  p  25 
Burning  Mine  Wastes,  Aug  24  p  467 
Chrome-Nickel  Steel,  German,  Aug 

17  p  40G 
Coal  Dust  Ignition  by  Electric  Ares, 

July  27  p  215 
Compression,  of  Forging  Steel,  July 

20  p  152 
Electrical  and  Magnetic  Weld*,  July 

20  p  139 
Foundry   Sands,   New  Method,   Dec 

28  p  1725 
Impact,    Symposium,   July    G    p    K! 

(Editorial),  p  34 
Magnetic,    in    Welding    (Editorial), 
July  20  p  161 
Thomas  Iron  Co.: 

Taken    Over  by   Reading   Iron    Co., 
July  6  p  57;  Dec  28  p  1701 
Thomas,  Kirby: 

Fuel    Utilization    in    Economic    -Ad- 
justment, Sept  820 
Threading  Machines: 

f'levcland  Staybolt*,  .4ug  31  p  527 
Curtis  Pipe*,  Aug  24  p  468 
Holmes  Tapping  and*,  Dec  28  p  1687 
Threads: 

.Standards    for    Oil    Well    Casings, 
Nov  30  p  1471 
Three-Shift  Day:   (See  also  two-shift) 
American   Iron   and   Steel   Institute 

Data  Sheet,  Aug  24  p  484 
Report  of  Bradley  Stoughton,  Sept 
14  pp  657,  689 
Thurston,  N.  T.: 

Stamping  a  Draw-Bolt  Tube*,  .Aug 
17  p  401 
Thyssen,  .Vugust: 

8-Hr.   Day  in   Germany,  July   27  p 
216 
Tieike,  H.  F.: 

.Addresses  Associated  Technical  So- 
cieties, Dec  28  p  1729 
Tin  IMate: 

Prices   (Editorial),  Nov  30   p   14.38; 

Dec  7  p  1501 
Production,  1921,  Nov  9  p  1254 
Titan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Hibbard  Mechanical  Puddling  proc- 
ess*, July  20  p  143 
Todd,  F.  R.: 

Farm  Implement  Outlook,  Nov  30  p 
1423 
Toledo  .Machine  &  Tool  Co.: 

Double      Crank      Toggle      Drawing 
Press*.  Dec  28  p  1690 
Tool  Holders  and  Cutters: 

.Morris    Interchangeable*,   Sept  7   p 
595 
Towmotor  Co.: 

Small  Tractor*,  Nov  9  p  1209 
Tractors: 

Towmotor  Small  Industrial*,  Nov  9 
p  1209 
Trade   .Association  Executives: 

(See    .American    Trade    Association 
Executives) 
Trade  Associations: 

Closer    Cooperation    with     Govern- 
ment Favored,  Oct  12  p  926 
Legal  .Activities  of,  Dec  28  p   1083 
Trenton  Steel  &  Wire  Co.: 

.Absorbed  by  Maryland  Steel  Rolling 
Co.,  July  13  p  79 
Trucks: 

Atlas    Electric    Platform*,   Julv   27 

p  205 
Electric  and  Portable  Elevator  Com- 
bined*, Dec  7  p  1489 
Haiss    Loader    Mounted    on    Truck 
Chassis*,  Dec  7  p  1501 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.: 

Electric   Strip  Mill   Drive,  Oct  5   p 

858 
Proposed  Additions,  Aug  31  p  526 


Truscon  Steel  Co.: 

Record  Sales,  Oct  12  p  944 
Tubes: 

Bundy  Company's  Process  of  Manu- 
facture, Nov  16  p  1319 
Brass,    Manufacture    of,    Dec    7    p 

1515 
Seamless    Steel,   Prices,   Aug   24    p 
472 
Turbine  Air  Tool  Co.: 

Air  Drill*,  Aug  24  p  474 
Turbines : 

Standard,   for   Steel    Mill    Service*, 
.Aug  24  p  477 
Two-Shift  Day:   (See  also  three-shift) 
What   Are   the   Evils    of   the    Long 
Shift?  Oct  19  p  1005 

u 

Unger,  J.  S.: 

Iron,  Mainstay  of  Present  Day  Life, 
Oct  5  p  859. 
Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.: 
To    Handle    Pulverized    Fhiel    with 
Compressed  Air,  Oct  5  p  868 
Union  Machine  Co.: 
Self-Lubricating  Bushings*,  Julv  20 
p  142 
U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  .Mfg.  Co.: 

Radial  Bearings,  Double  Row*,  Dec 
21  p  1630 
U.  S.  Electric  Welder  Co.: 
Machine    for    Welding    Light    and 
Medium  Stock*,  Dec  7  p  1510 
United    States    Molybdenum     Metals, 
Ltd.: 
Ore  Smelting  Plant,  Oct  19  p  998 
United  States  Steel  Corporation: 
Adds   Rod   Mill   and   Wire  Plant  to 
Duluth  Works*,  Oct  26  p  1057 
Motion    Pictures    of    Steel    Making, 

Aug  3  p  274 
Officials  on  Inspection  Tour,  July  6 

p  57 
Ore     Freight    Rates    on    Railroads 

Justified,  Oct  26  p  1065 
Quarterly  Statement,  July  27  p  251; 

Nov  2  p   1153 
Stock  Holders,  Oct  5  p  915 
Unfilled  Orders,  July  13  p  79;  .Aug 
17  p  418;   Sept  14  p  652;    Oct 
12  p  942;  Nov  16  p  1319;  Dec 
14  p  1578 
Wage  Advance,  Aug  24  p  508 
Utah: 

Iron  Ore  from,  Oct  26  p  1085 
Utah  Coal  &  Coke  Co.: 

-Acquired    by    Columbia    Steel    Co., 
July  6  p  11;  Dec  21  p  1645 


Van  Dorn  Electric  Tool  Co.: 

Millwrights'     Radial     Arm     Drill*. 
Aug  3  p  288 
Van  Keuren  Co.: 

Lapped   Steel   Surface   Plates*,   Oct 
26  p  1084 
Van  Norman  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Valve  Grinder,  Self-Contained*,  Oct 
12  p  928 
Vessels : 
New  Type  of  Great  Lake  Freighters, 
Nov  16  p  1318 
Voltmeter : 

Esterline-.Angus  Combination  .A.  C. 
and  D.  C.*,  July  20  p  138 

w 

W-J.  Die  Casting  Machine  Co.: 

Die-Casting  Machine*,  Aug  10  p  368 
Wages : 

German  -Advances,  Dec  7  p  1491 

In      Kentucky-Tennessee      District, 

1920,  Aug  3  p  299 
Independent   Steel  Companies  Meet 

Steel  Corporation  Advance,  .Aug 

24  p  508;  Aug  31  p  555 
Livmg  (Editorial),  Nov  9  p  1222 
Metal  Trades  Abroad,  .Aug  24  p  486 
Puddlers',  July   6   p   10;   Aug  31   p 

571;  Nyv  2  p  1142 


Railroad  Shopmen's,  Aug  10  p  359 
Sheet  Mill,  July  20  p  158;  Sept  14 

p  685;  Nov  16  p  1289 
Steel,  and   P*rices    (Editorial),  Sept 

14  p  664 
Steel  Corporation  Advance,  Aug  24 

p  508 
Trend,  Aug  10  p  343;  Nov  30  p  1436 
Why  Chase  Companies  Raised,  Nov 

23  p  1341 
Walker,  K.  C: 

What  "Laboratories  for  Research  in 

Fact"  Mean  to  Industry,  Oct  5 

p  879 
Wallace,  L.  W.: 

Principles  Which  Govern  Industrial 

Activity,  July  13  p  90 
Wallingford  Steel  Co.: 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel  Plant*,  Oct 

12  p  920 
Waltham  Machine  Works: 

Thread    Miller   for   Relieving*,   Dec 
28  p,1684 
War  Department: 

Ordnance  Officials  Confer  with  Busi- 
ness Men,  Oct  19  p  1012 
Steel  in  the  Army,  Nov  30  p  1412 
War  Plants: 

Proposed  Aid  for,  Aug  31  p  534 
Warner  &  Swasey: 

Telescope   for  Argentina,   Oct  19  p 
1019 
Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

May  Sell  Blast  Furnaces  to  Eastern 
Steel  Co.,  July  6  p  57 
Washing  Machine: 

Crescent,  for  -Metal   Parts*,  Dec  28 
p  1688 
Wastes : 

Burning  Mine,  Aug  24  p  467;  Nov  9 

p  1225 
Utilizing  Industrial,  Dec  28  p  1690 
Waterhouse,  Dr.  George  B.: 

Accepts  Chair  of  Metallurgy  at  M. 
I.  T.*,  Aug  31  p  555 
Waterways: 

Shipments  to  Illinois  Steel  Co.   by, 

Dec  28  p  1700 
Shipments  en  Route,  Dec  28  p  1731 
Watson,  F.  C: 

Rolling  Mill   for  Monel  Metal,  Oct 

19  p  1011 
Watts,  H.  S.: 

Fuel     Gases     in     Iron     and     Steel 
Plants*,  July  20  p  153 
Way,  A.  F..  Co.: 
Electric  Drill  Convertible  Into  Bench 
Drill*.  Nov  2  p  1142 
Webber-Wood  Spar  Mining  Co.: 

To  Open  Fluorspar  Mine,  .Aug  24  p 
478 
Weirton  Steel  Co.: 

To  Build  By-Product  Plant,  Aug  17 

p  419 
To  Bui.d  New  Sheet  Mill,  .Aug  31  p 
571 
Welding  Equipment: 

Westinghouse  Engine  Driven*,  July 

13  p  74 
Weitzel,  R.  H.: 

Human  Relations  in  Industry,  .Aug 

31  p  541 
Welding : 

Cast    Iron,    Lower    Temperature    in 

Preheating,  Oct  5  p  869 
Cast  Iron  Problems,  Oct  12  p  929 
Magnetic   Testing   (Editorial),  July 

20  p  161 

Metal  &  Thermit  Insert  Rail*,  Aug 
31  p  532 
Welding  Machines: 

General  .Automatic*,  July  27  p  206 
U.  S.  Electric  SAF*,  Dec  7  p  1510 
Welding  Society: 

(See  .American  Welding  Society) 
Welfare: 

British  Industrial  Relations,  Nov  30 

p  1470 
Is   It    Overdone?    (Editorial),   Sept 
21  p  737 
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Western  Association   of  Rolled  Steel 
Consumers: 

Asks    Consideration    of    Pittsburgli 
Plus,  July  13  p  85 
Western  Electric   Co.: 

Improvements,  Dec  21  p  1630 
Western  Marine  &  Salvage  Co.: 

To  Scrap  Wooden  Vessels,  Oct  19  p 
997 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.: 
Personnel  Changes,  July  6  p  57;  Oct 

5  p  903 
Electric   Space   Heater*,  July   20  p 

142 
Sales     and      Service     Building     in 
Minneapolis  Industrial  District, 
Nov  30  p  1410 
Snap   Switch  for   Automatic  Appli- 
cation*, Oct  26  p  1070 
Welding  Equipment,  Engine  Driven*, 
July  13  p  74 
Wheel-Truing: 

Wilmarth   &   Morman   Angular  De- 
vice for*,  Nov  23  p  1344 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation: 

Offers   Stock  to  Employees,  Dec  28 
p  1686 
Whiting  Corporation: 

Clutch    and     Brake    for    Tumbling 
Mills*,  Sept  14  p  650 
Wickwire-Spencer   Steel   Corporation: 
Acquires    American    Wire     Fabrics 

Co.,  Aug  31  p  554 
J.  Leonard  Replogle  Elected  Direc- 
tor, Dec  7  p  1519 
Quarterly  Report,  Aug  24  p  523 
Shop    Safety    Enforced    bv    Drama, 
Nov  2  p  1160 
Wikander,  Oscar  R.: 

German  Industrial   Standards,  Aug 
31  p  543 


Williams.  A.  D.: 

Coal,  Coke  and  Ore  Storage*,  .A^ug. 

10  p  352 
Continuous    Heating   Furnaces    for 

Steel*,  Aug  24  p  465 
Pit    Reheating    and    Soaking    Fur- 
naces*, Oct  19  p  1013 
Regeneratively  Fired  Heating  Fur- 
naces*, Aug  31  p  537 
Wilmarth  &  .Morman  Co.: 

Angular  Wheel-Truing  Device*,  Nov 
23  p  1344 
Winter,  Wilhelm: 

Hardening  Steel,  New  Method,  July 
20  p  134 
Wire  Goods  Co.: 

Consolidates      with      Cassady-Fair- 
banks,     Andrews,     and     Other 
Companies,  .Aug  24  p  484 
Wisconsin  Steel  Works: 

Orders  for  Open-Hearth  Plant,  Aug 
17  p  441 
Witting,  A.  G.: 

Judging      Combustion     from      Gas 
Analyses,  Nov  16  p  1281 
Woodin,  William  H.: 

New     York     State    Fuel    Adminis- 
trator*, Sept  14  p  686 
Wood  Turret  Machine  Co.: 

Turret  Lathe,  Self-Contained*,  Dec 
28  p  1686 
AVood's,  T.  B.,  Sons  Co.: 

Clutch  for  Heavy  Work*,  Sept  7  p 
593 
Woodstock  Typewriter  Co.: 

Control    of    Raw    Material    to    Suit 
Output*,  Sept  21  p  713 
Worcester  County  Safety  Council: 
.Accident  Record,  Nov  2  p  1156 


Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.: 

Cold   Rolling  Mill  with  Wedge  .Ad- 
justment*, Oct  5  p  857 
Wrenches: 

Greenfield  Pipe*,  Aug  3  p  283 
Wright.  C.  E.: 

Has  .Automobile  Production  Reached 
Peak?  Nov  30  p  1411 


Youngstown   Chamber   of   Commerce: 

Booklet  on  Industrial  Developments, 
Nov  9  p  1255 
Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.: 

Contemplates  Selling  Its  Properties, 
Nov  30  p  1441 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.: 

Blast    Furnace    Record,    Nov    23    p 
1372 

Cooperative  Dealing,  Sept  14  p  694 

Proposed  Merger  with  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  Sept  28  p  827;  Aban- 
doned, Oct  5  p  873;  Finally  Con- 
summated, Dec  21  p  1658;  Dec 
28  p  1701 
Youngstown  Steel  Co.: 

To     Build     Puddling     Plant,     Ford 
Process*,  July  6  p  9 


Zig-Zag  Oil  Groove: 

.Attachment  for  Planing  Machines*, 

July  20  p  158 
Zinc: 

Coating  on  Sheets,  Sept  21  p  777 
Nickelized  in  Ribbon  Form,  Oct  26 

p  1071 
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Physical  Tests  on  High-Speed  Steels 

Transverse  and  Tenstile  Tests  of  Two  Grades  Compared — 

Effect  of  These  Properties  on  the  Service 

of  the  Tool 


BY  A.    H.   D'ARCAMBAL* 


A  RECENT  search  of  the  literature  on  high-speed 
steel    showed    that    very    little    information    had 
ever   been    published   on   the    strength    of   high- 
speed steel  given  different  heat  treatments.     Believing 

•Chief  metallurgist  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


that  such  information  was  of  sufficient  value  to  merit 
work  along  these  lines,  the  writer  conducted  a  series 
of  tensile  and  transverse  tests  on  the  two  classes  of 
high-speed  steel  finding  the  widest  use  in  this  country, 
namely,  the  18  per  cent  tungsten,  1  per  cent  vanadium- 


Annealed  Condition ;   Longitudinal 
Section 


2100    Deg.   Pahr. :    Oil   Quenched; 
Drawn:   Cross  Section 


2100  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched  :  Drawn 
to  1100  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Cross  Section 


2500    Deg.    Fahr.;    Oil    Quenched;    Not       2350  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched ;  Drawn       2350  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 
Drawn;  Cross  Section  to   450   Deg.   Fahr.;   Cross   Section  to  1100  Deg.  Falir. ;  Cross  Section 


2350    Deg.    Fahr. ;    Quenched    in    Lead 

at  1100  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Then  Air  Cooled  ; 

Not   Drawn ;    Cross    Section 


23.'0    Deg.    Fahr.  ;    Quenched    in    Lead 

at  1100  Deg.  Fahr.;  Air  Cooled;  Then 

Drawn     to     1100     Deg.     Fahr. ;     Cross 

Section 


2350     Deg.     Fahr.  ;     Quenched     in     Oil 

Until  Specimen   Was   Cooled   to  About 

HOC    Deg.    Fahr.;    Then'   Air    Cooled; 

Not    Drawn ;    Cross   Section 


Fig.   X. — Photomicrographs  on   Grade   A  Transverse   Series   Reduced   About   One-Fifth    from    an    Original    of   500    Diameters. 

Samples  etched  for  3  minutes  in  5  per  cent  nital 

Composition   of  the   Steel:   Carbon,   0.63;    Chromium,  3.55;   Vanadium,   0.97,   and   Tungsten.   17.04   Per  Cent 
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type  and  the  14  per  cent  tungsten,  2  per  cent  vanadium 
grade. 

Transverse  Tests 

Hot  rolled  and  annealed  bars  %  in.  round  were  used 
for  the  transverse  specimens,  the  analysis  of  the  ma- 
terial running  as  follows: 

Grade  A     Grade  B 
Per  Cent     Per  Cent 

Carbon     0.63  0.65 

Chromium  3.55  3.33 

Vanadium 0.97  1.78 

Tungsten     17.01  13.85 

These  bars  were  cut  into  seven  inch  lengths,  cen- 
tered, and  turned  to  11/16  in.  in  diameter.  They  were 
given  the  different  heat  treatments  shown  in  Table  I, 
then  carefully  ground  to  21/32  in.  The  transverse  fig- 
ures obtained  on  these  different  specimens  are  shown 


Fahr.,  gave  almost  as  high  results  as  the  specimens 
quenched  in  the  lead  bath  and  given  the  high  draw. 
On  tests  conducted  several  months  ago,  transverse 
specimens  made  from  high-speed  steel  similar  in  anal- 
ysis to  grade  A  steel,  were  quenched  from  2300  deg. 
Fahr.  in  oil  and  drawn  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  These 
specimens  gave  a  fiber  stress  of  550,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
two  and  one-half  times  the  strength  of  the  samples 
from  the  same  bar  quenched  from  the  same  tempera- 
ture, but  drawn  to  450  deg.  Fahr.  only.  I  believe  that  if 
the  A  steel  specimens,  quenched  from  2350  deg.  Fahr., 
had  been  drawn  to  1150  to  1175  deg.  Fahr.,  the  fiber 
stress  figures  obtained  would  have  compared  quite  favor- 
ably with  the  samples  given  the  2300  to  1100  treat- 
ment. This  higher  drawing  treatment  would  also  have 
produced  the  requisite  hardness  because  of  the  higher 
quenching    temperature    (2350    deg.    Fahr.). 

2. — Specimens  of  grade  A  steel,  quenched  from  2350 


.Annealed   Condition ;   Longitudinal 
Section 


2100   Deg.    Fahr.;    Oil    Quenched;    Not 
Drawn  ;  Cross  Section 


2100  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 
to  1100  Deg.  Fahr.;  Cross  Section 


Fig.  2. — Photomicrographs  on  Gradi- 
B  Transverse  Series,  Reduced  About 
One-Fifth  from  an  Original  of  500 
Diameters.  Samples  etched  for  3  min- 
utes in  5  per  cent  nital 

Composition  of  the  steel ;  Carbon. 
0.65  ;  chromium,  3.33  ;  vanadium,  l.TS, 
and   tungsten,   13.85   per  cent. 


2350    Deg.    Fahr.  ;    Oil   Quenched ;    Not 
Cj  Driwn  ;  Cross  Section 


2350  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched ;  Drawn 
to   450  Deg.   Fahr. ;   Cross   Section 


K.  '■  -' 

•  * 
• 

;;i50  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched;  Draw 
to  HOC  Deg.  Fahr.;  Cross  Section 


2350   Deg.    Fahr.  :    Quenched   into  Lead        2:!.".0   Dig.    Fahr.  ;   Quenched   into   Lead 

at   1100  Deg.  Fahr.;  Then  Air  Cooled;       at  1100  Deg.  Fahr.;  Air  Cooled;  Then 

.Not    Drawn  ;    Cross    Section  IJrawn     to     1100     Deg.     Fahr.  ;     Cross 

Section 


in  Table  I  and  the  photomicrographs  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 
The  fractures  were  also  examined,  and  it  was  noted 
that  on  the  specimens  of  grade  B  steel  quenched  from 
2350  deg.  Fahr.  they  showed  a  slight  coarsening  of  the 
grain;  the  fractures  on  the  grade  B  samples  quenched 
from  2100  deg.  Fahr.  and  all  of  the  grade  A  specimens 
possessing  a  velvety  appearance.  .4ll  of  these  trans- 
verse samples  were  also  tested  for  hardness,  using  flat 
temper  testing  Nicholson  XF  files.  The  only  specimens 
too  soft  to  the  file  were  the  samples  of  grade  A  and 
grade  B  steels  quenched  from  2100  deg.  Fahr.  and 
given  the  1100  deg.  Fahr.  draw.  One  is  led  to  draw 
the  following  conclusions  from  these  tests: 

1. — The  heat  treatment  which  produced  the  greatest 
fiber  stress,  together  with  the  requisite  hardness,  was 
that  of  quenching  from  2350  deg.  Fahr.  in  the  lead 
bath  at  1100  deg.  Fahr.,  cooling  to  room  temperature 
and  drawing  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  Quenching  from  the  high 
temperature  in  an  oil  bath,  and  drawing  to  1100  deg. 


deg.  Fahr.  in  oil  and  not  drawn  and  sampler 
quenched  from  the  same  temperature  in  the  lead 
bath  at  1100  deg.  Fahr.,  air  cooled  and  not  drawn, 
showed  a  fiber  stress  of  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  specimens  given  the  same  quenching  treat- 
ment but  drawn  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  Some  of  the  un- 
drawn specimens  developed  small  cracks  after  grind- 
ing, due  to  the  strains  in  the  material.  Every  speci- 
men made  from  grade  B  steel,  and  quenched  from  2350 
deg.  Fahr.  in  oil  or  lead  and  not  drawn,  developed  so 
many  grinding  cracks  that  they  could  not  be  tested. 
The  undrawn  specimens  of  both  grades  of  steel  were 
ground  with  the  utmost  care,  for  from  tests  conducted 
in  the  past,  we  discovered  that  the  specimens  given 
the  high  quenching  temperature  (2300  deg.  Fahr.)  and 
not  drawn  all  cracked  in  grinding.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  grind  all  of  the  undrawn  specimens  from 
grade  A  steel  without  cracking  a  few,  and  we  were  not 
able  to  obtain  an  undrawn  specimen  of  grade  B  steel 
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that  was  not  full  of  grinding  cracks.  This  high-draw- 
ing treatment,  therefore,  not  only  produces  about  double 
the  transverse  strength  over  that  of  undrawn  speci- 
mens, but  also  gives  a  greater  factor  of  safety  in 
grinding. 

3. — Grade  B  specimens  quenched  from  2350  deg. 
Fahr.  and  drawn  to  450  deg.  Fahr.  and  1100  deg.  Fahr., 
did  not  possess  as  high  a  transverse  strength  as  grade 
A  specimens  given  the  same  hardening  treatments.  It 
would  appear  that  grade  B  steel  does  not  stand  as  high 
a  quenching  temperature  as  grade  A  steel,  for  the 
fracture  on  the  grade  B  specimens,  quenched  from  the 
high  temperature,  showed  a  slight  coarsening  of  the 
grain.  I  believe  that  grade  B  specimens  quenched  from 
2300  deg.  Fahr.  and  drawn  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  would 
show  at  least  as  great  a  strength  as  grade  A  specimens 
given  the  2350  to  1100  treatment. 

4. — The  micrographs,  Figs.  1  and  2,  showed  that 
the  material  as  received  in  the  annealed  condition  was 
satisfactory.  Specimens  of  both  grades  of  steel 
quenched  from  2100  deg.  Fahr.  and  not  drawn  possessed 
a  fine  grained  martensitic  structure  with  free  carbides 
and  tungstides.  Drawing  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  produced 
a  small  amount  of  troostite  with  its  corresponding  soft- 
ness. Specimens  of  both  types  of  steel  quenched  from 
2350  deg.  Fahr.  in  oil  or  lead  and  not  drawn  possessed 
the  polyhedral  structure  of  austenite  with  only  a  few 
undissolved  carbides  and  tungstides.     Drawing  to  450 
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Fig.  3  (Above). — Electric  Heater  and 
Test  Specimen.  Heating  element  contains 
2  coils  each  containing  56  ft.  of  No.  22 
ohromel  A  wire,  connected  in  parallel, 
wound  around  an  alundum  tube,  then 
covered   with   alundum    cement 

Fig.    4    (Left). — Electric   Heater   in   Po.'ii- 
tion  on  a  Standard   Testing  Machine 

Fig.  5  (Below.) — Tensile  Test  Curves.  Ali 
specimens  were  quenched  in  oil  from 
2350  deg.  Fahr.  and  drawn  to  1100  deg. 
Fahr.  before  being  tested.  Additional  ten- 
sile tests  were : 

Grtiile   A   High-Speed  Steel 

Temp,  at         Tcnsile 
■WTiich         Strength, 
Heat  Treatment,  Tested,  Lb.  per 

Deg.  Fahr.  Deg.  Fahr.        Sq.  In. 

2350,    oil    quenched, 

not  drawn    Room  temp,     175,000 

2350,    oil    quenched, 

not   drawn    800  272.000 

2350,    oil    quenched. 

not   drawn    1100  225,000 

2350.      oil     quenched, 

450    deg.    drawn.  .Room  temp.     185,000 

Carbon  Tool  Steel 
1460,  brine  quenched, 

400    deg.    drawn.  .Room  temp.     183,500 
1460,  brine  quenched, 

400    deg.    drawn..        1100  65.000 


deg.  Fahr.,  in  case  of  the  A  grade,  left  only  a  ti'ace 
of  the  polyhedral  structure,  while  the  B  specimens  still 
showed  the  well  developed  grain.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  the  B  type  of  steel  requires  a  higher  drawing  tem- 
perature to  produce  the  same  changes  in  microstructure 
than  is  required  by  the  A  grade.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  the  extremely  low  fiber  stress  on  the  B  grade 
drawn  to  450  deg.  Fahr.  in  comparison  with  the  A 
grade  given  the  same  heat  treatment.  Photomicro- 
graphs of  both  grades  of  steel,  dravnt  to  1100  deg. 
Fahr.,  showed  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  poly- 
hedral structure  of  austenite,  and  the  development  of 
a  full  martensitic  structure.  This  structure  is  the 
most  desirable  one,  for  material  possessing  this  micro- 
structure  has  the  greatest  strength,  proper  hardness, 
and  greatest  degree  of  red  hardness. 

Tensile  Tests 

Hot   rolled   and   annealed   bars   of   high-speed    steel 


W  200000— ^/-^oof 


WADEA 
Carbon        0.65% 
Chromium  —  J.  6P  %  _ 
Vanadium     095  % 
Tur^en\       17.80% 
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Annealed   Condition :   Longitudinal 
Section 


2350  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 

to    1100   Deg.   Fahr. :   Tested   at   Room 

Temperature ;  Cross  Section 


2350  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 

to  1100  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Tested  at  600  Deg. 

Fahr. ;   Cross  Section 


Fig.  6.  —  Photomicrographs  on 
Tensile  Test  Series,  Grade  A 
Steel,  Reduced  About  One-Fifth 
from  an  Original  of  500  Diam- 
eters. All  specimens  etched  for 
i    minutes    in    5    per    cent    nital 


2350    Deg.    Fahr. :    Quenched ;    Drawn 

to    1100    Deg.    Fahr.;    Tested    at    1100 

Deg.  Fahr. ;  Cross  Section 


23.T0  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Oil  Quenched ;  Drawn 

to    1100    Deg.    Fahr.  ;    Tested    at    1200 

Deg.    Fahr.  ;    Cross    Section 


2:i.-i()  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 

to    450    Deg.    Fahr. ;    Tested    at    Room 

Temperature ;  Cross  Section 


2350   Deg.    Fahr.;   Oil    Quenched;   Not 

Drawn ;    Tested    at    800    Deg.    Fahr. ; 

Cross  Section 


2350    Deg.    Fahr.  ;    Oil    Quenched ;    Not 

Drawn;    Tested    at    1100    Deg.    Fahr.; 

Cross  Section 


1  3/16  in.,  were  obtained  for  the  tensile  test  specimens. 
These  bars  analyzed  as -follows: 

Grade  A  Grade  B 

I'er  Cent  Per  Cent 

Carhtm     0.65  0.69 

Lhrommm     3.62  3  31 

Vanadium     0.95  1.68 

Tungsten     17.80  13.96 

The  test  specimens  were  made  with  shoulders  in- 
stead of  threaded  ends,  for  past  e.xperience  had  shown 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  tensile  test 
results  on  hardened  high  speed  steel  with  the  standard 
United  States  threaded  end  test  pieces,  due  to  the  speci- 
mens usually  failing  in  the  threads. 

A  large  number  of  these  specimens  were  to  be  tested 
at  elevated  temperatures,  so  the  test  specimens  were 
made  11  in.  in  length  in  order  to  allow  a  sufficient 
length  on  each  end  of  the  test  specimen  to  extend 
through  the  electric  heater  so  as  to  fit  into  the  espe- 
cially designed  holders.  The  electric  heater,  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  is  quite  similar  in  design  to  that  used  by  R.  S. 
MacPherran.* 

Fig.  4  shows  the  heater  in  position  on  the  Tinius 
Olsen  universal  testing  machine.  All  specimens  were 
held  at  temperature  for  30  min.  before  being  tested. 
The  results  obtained  with  the  various  heat  treatments, 
and  at  the  different  temperatures  tested  are  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  The  fractures  of  the  grade  A  specimens  pulled 
at  room  temperature  all  had  the  usual  velvety  appear- 
ance, but  the  fractures  of  the  specimens  made  from 
grade  B  steel  all  showed  a  coai-se,  fairly  crystalline 
structure. 

I  believe  that  this  coarseness  was  due  not  only  to 
the  high  quenching  temperature  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  material  as  received  in  the  annealed  condition 
had  large  lumps  of  carbide  present,  which,  of  course, 

r>    o"',;?'"'^!'''"'^'^    ''"''■"'•>'    "f    Steel    at    High    Temperatures" 
R.  S.  MacPherran,  A.  S.  T.  M.  1921  proceedings 


would  not  go  into  solution  upon  hardening  (See  Fig.  7). 
The  fractures  on  the  specimens  tested  at  temperatures 
higher  than  room  temperature  presented  an  interesting 
range  of  colors,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  chart: 


Deg.  Fahr.  at 

Which  Specimen 

Was  Tested 

Room  temp. 

400 

600 

800 

1000 

1100 

1200 


Fracture   Colors 

Grade  A  Steel 

Color 
Steel  gray 
Steel  gra.v 
Very  dark  gray 
Chocolate  brown 
Dark  blue 
Greenish  blue 
Dull  purple 


Steel  gray 
Steel  gray 
Very  dark  gray 
Medium  brown 
Dark  blue 
Greenish  blue 
Brownish  purple 


These  specimens,  after  being  pulled,  were  also 
tested  with  the  flat  temper  testing  files,  all  of  these 
pieces  being  hard  to  the  file  with  the  exception  of  the 
gi-ade  A  and  B  specimens  tested  at  1200  deg.  Fahr., 
these  being  filed  with  difficulty,  and  th*  grade  A  speci- 
mens quenched  from  23,iO  deg.  Fahr.,  not  dra^vn,  and 
tested  at  800  deg.  Fahr.  test.  The  specimens  which 
were  drawn  to  1100  deg.  Fahr..  before  being  tested 
were  file  hard  after  each  temperature  tested  from  room 
temperature  to  1100  deg.  Fahr. 

This  illustrates  another  advantage  of  the  high 
drawing  treatment,  for  tools  in  service  which  have  not 
been  drawn  quite  often  attain  a  temperature  of  600  to 
1000  deg.  Fahr.  These  tools  will,  therefore,  l>e  very 
-soft,  after  being  cooled  to  room  temperature  in  com- 
parison with  their  original  hardness,  whereas  tools 
drawn  to  1100  to  1150  deg.  Fahr.  before  being  placed 
into  service  will  maintain  their  hardness  when  cooled 
to  room  temperature  from  any  temperature  up  to  the 
original  drawing  heat. 

Photomicrographs  were  taken  from  some  of  these 
tensile  test  specimens  and  are  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
As  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  the  micro- 
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structure  of  the  grade  B  steel  was  in  a  very  unfavor- 
able condition  as  received,  due  to  the  presence  of  large 
carbide  lumps.  The  structure  on  the  grade  A  material 
as  received  is  satisfactory.  Specimens  drawn  to  1100 
deg.  Fahr.  after  quenching,  and  then  tested  at  elevated 
temperatures,  showed  the  same  microstructures  as  sam- 
ples given  the  same  treatment  but  tested  at  room  tem- 
perature. This  is  to  be  expected  for  a  temperature 
higher  than  the  original  drawing  temperature  must  be 
e.xceeded  before  the  martensitic  matrix  is  changed  into 
troostite. 

Photomicrographs  of  the  samples  of  carbon  tool 
steel  tested  at  room  temperature  and  1100  deg.  Fahr. 
are  also  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  sample  tested  at  room 
temperature  shows  a  martensitic  matrix  with  free 
cementite  present,  while  the  samples  tested  at  1100  deg. 
Fahr.  show  a  sorbitic  matrix  with  a  large  amount  of 
free  cementite  present. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  5,  we  note  that  both  grades 
of  steel  attained  their  maximum  tensile  strength  at  600 
deg.  Fahr.  The  slope  of  the  curve  would  indicate  that 
the  maximum  physical  properties  would  have  been 
reached  at  around  700  deg.  Fahr.  Unfortunately,  we 
did  not  have  sufficient  specimens  to  run  tests  at  tem- 
peratures between  600  and  800  deg.  Fahr.  Hardened 
high-speed  steel  therefore  gives  the  same  characteris- 
tic curves  when  tested  at  elevated  temperatures  as  do 
plain  carbon  and  alloy  steels.  The  grade  B  specimens 
gave  lower  reading  than  the  type  A  samples,  as  would 
be  expected  from  an  examination  of  the  fractures.  I 
believe  that  drawing  specimens  of  both  grades  of  steel 
to  1150  to  117.5  deg.  Fahr.,  would  have  produced  higher 
tensile  strengths,  without  sacrificing  the  hardness  to 
any  extent. 

Grade  A  test  specimens  quenched  from  2350  deg. 
Fahr.  and  not  drawn  showed  a  tensile  strength  of  only 
175,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  value 
obtained  on  specimens  quenched  from  2350  deg.  Fahr. 
and  drawn  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  Specimens  drawn  to 
450  deg.  Fahr.  after  being  quenched  from  the  high 
temperature,  showed  a  tensile  strength  of  185,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  Very  little  increase  in  strength  is  obtained 
by  drawing  to  only  450  deg.  Fahr.  Carbon  tool  steel, 
given  its  usual  heat  treatment,  gave  a  tensile  strength 
of  183,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  tested  at  room  temperature, 
and  65,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  tested  at  1100  deg.  Fahr. 
Carbon  tool  steel  shows  a  higher  tensile  strength  at 
room  temperature  than  high-speed  steel  quenched  from 
2350  deg.  Fahr.  and  not  drawn. 

All  of  the  high-speed  test  specimens  were  measured 


for  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  and  none  was  ob- 
tained, even  on  samples  pulled  at  the  high  tempera- 
tures. Hardened  high-speed  steel  therefore  possesses 
zero  ductility,  even  when  tested  at  a  red  heat. 

The  following  precautions  were  taken  in  conducting 
these  tests: 

Table  I — Transverse   Tests  of  High-Speed  Steel 

ANALVSIS   OF    MATERIAL    USED 

Grade  A  Grade  B 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Carbon     0.63  0.65 

Chromium     3.55  3.33 

Vanadium 0.97  1.78 

Tungsten     17.04  13.85 

Specimens  0.636  in.  in  diameter  x  7  in.  long 

Approximate 
Fiber  Stress 

Grade  A      Grade  B 
Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 
Heat  Treatment  , '■ , 

2100  deg.  Fahr.     Oil  quenched;  not  drawn     302,000  330.000 

2100  deg.   Fahr.     Oil  quenched;    drawn  to 

1100   deg.    Fahr 460,000  520,000 

2350  deg.  Fahr.     Oil  quenched;  not  drawn    250,000t  • 

2350  deg.   Fahr.     Oil  quenched;  drawn  to 

450  deg.   Fahr 308,000  222.000 

2350  deg.   Fahr.     Oil  quenched;   drawn  to 

1100   deg.    Fahr 401.000  378.000 

2.'>50  deg:.  Fahr.  Quenched  in  load  at 
1100   deg.    Fahr.;    then   air    cooled;    not 

drawn    243.000  • 

2350  deg.  Fahr.  Quenched  in  lead  at 
1100  deg.  Fahr;  air  cooled;  then  drawn 

to  1100  deg.   Fahr 432,000  396,000 

2350  deg.  Falir.  Quenched  in  oil  until 
.specimen  was  cooled  to  about  1100  deg. 
Fahr.;   then  air  cooled;   not  drawn 243.000  + 

•Pull  of  grinding  cracks,  .so  not  tested. 

tFew  small  grinding  cracks  present. 

JFew  small  grinding  cracks  present  in  one  of  the 
specimens. 

The  specimens  were  all  time  hardened,  so  as  to  insure  the 
heat  treatment  being  a  constant. 

All  pyrometers  were  carefully  calibrated  before  being  used. 

The   accuracy   of  the   testing  machine   was  determined. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  physical  strength  of  high-speed  steel  is  an  in- 
dication of  its  cutting  qualities,  but  does  believe  that 
tools  possessing  the  proper  analysis,  hardness  and  red 
hardness,  together  with  the  highest  possible  physical 
strength,  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  service. 


Annealed   Condition  :   Longitudinal 
Section 


2350  Deg.  Fahr. ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 

to    1100   Deg.   Fahr.;   Tested   at   Room 

Temperature ;  Cross  Section 


2350  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 

to  1100  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Tested  at  600  Deg. 

Fahr. ;   Cross   Section 


2350  Deg.  Fahr.  ;  Oil  Quenched  ;  Drawn 

to    1100    Deg.    Fahr. ;    Tested    at    1200 

Deg.  Fahr. ;  Cross  Section 


Carbon   Tool   Steel:    1440    Deg.   Fahr.; 

Brine    Quenched  ;    Drawn    to    400    Deg. 

Fahr. ;   Tested  at  Room  Temperature  ; 

Cross  Section 


Carbon   Tool    Steel:   1440   Deg.   Fahr.; 

Brine    Quenched ;   Drawn   to   400    Deg. 

Fahr.  ;    Tested    at    1100    Deg.     Fahr. ; 

Cross  Section 


7. — Photoinicrographs  in  Tensile  Test  Series,  Grade  B  Steel,  Reduced  About  One-Fifth  from  an  Original  of  500  Diameters, 
All  specimens  etched  3  minutes  in  5  per  cent  nital 
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LARGE  AUTOMOTIVE  MERGER 


Associated    Motor    Industries,    With    $80,000,000 
Capital,   Takes   Over   14   Plants 

A  consolidation  of  manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
trucks  and  automobile  parts,  taking  in  14  plants  in 
seven  states,  with  capitalization  of  $80,000,000,  has 
been  effected  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  name  of  the 
consolidated  company  is  the  Associated  Motor  Indus- 
tries. Main  offices  will  be  in  Dayton.  All  of  the 
plants  are  owned  outright  by  the  new  corporation,  the 
merger  having  been  the  result  of  actual  purchase 
rather  than  transfer  of  property  to  a  holding  com- 
pany. 

Included  in  the  new  company  are  the  following 
companies  and  plants:  National  Motor  Car  &  Vehicle 
corporation,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Covert  Gear  Co.,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  transmission  and  clutch  manufacturer; 
Recording  &  Computing  Machines  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
ignition,  magneto,  starter,  battery  and  generator  manu- 
facturer; Jackson  Motors  Corporation,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Saginaw 
Sheet  Metal  Works,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Traffic  Motor 
Truck  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Murray-Tregurtha 
Corporation,  Boston,  gasoline  engines;  H.  F.  Holbrook 
Co.,   New   York,  automobile   bodies. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are:  Will  I.  Ohmer,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  Louis 
Ruthenburg,  Dayton,  Ohio,  president;  A.  A.  Gloetzner, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Robert  V.  Board,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
T.  C.  Brandle,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  George  M.  Dickson, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  vice-presidents. 

Directors  include  the  above  and  the  following: 
James  R.  DufRn,  Louisville,  Ky.;  H.  G.  Stoddard,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  H.  V.  Hale,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  H.  J. 
Linkert,  Dayton,  Ohio;  C.  L.  Halladay,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
W.  W.  Sterling,  Jackson;  C.  L.  V.  Exselsen,  Chicago; 
Guy  Wilson,  St.  Louis;  Buell  HoUister,  New  York; 
H.  F.  Holbrook,  New  York;  M.  D.  Flattery,  Boston. 


Mr.  Ohmer,  chairman  of  the  board,  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  regarding  the  new  corporation: 

This  merger  is  unique  in  that  it  has  purchased  outright 
all  its  plants,  instead  of  being  a  holding  company.  The  usual 
thing  in  such  mergers  has  been  a  holding  corporation  and 
separate  operating  corporations,  the  holding  corporation  own- 
ing a  majority  of  the  stock,  with  a  full  set  of  officers  and 
each  operating  corporation  having  a  full  set  of  officers  and 
staff.  Associated  Motor  Industries  eliminates  all  that  dupli- 
cation. The  executive  officers  of  the  consolidation  are  the 
only  executive  officers  of  the  merger.  All  the  plants  will  be 
operated  as  a  unit  from  the  central  offices.  It  is  not  an  imi- 
tation of  any  organization  that  has  gone  before  it. 

As  to  prosperity,  it  is  here  now.  We  have  only  to  accept 
it  and  go  ahead  with  busines.s.  So  much  pessimism  has  been 
spread  over  the  country  that  many  people  have  lost  belief 
in  themselves.  Associated  Motor  Industries  believes  that 
the  time  to  start  up  is  now.  Business  is  ready  right  now  for 
people  who  can  make  the  right  kind  of  goods  at  the  right 
price. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Associated  Motor  Industries  to  stand- 
ardize and  produce  in  such  quantities  as  will  get  the  cost  qt 
cars  of  quality  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  reduction  in  cost  so  that 
prices  will  come  within  reach  of  the  consumers'  pocketbook 
must  be  brought  about  before  there  can  be  a  return  to  "old- 
time  prosperity,"  The  manufacturer  must  be  satisfied  with 
smaller  profits.  And  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  and  work 
on  smaller  profits  it  is  necessary  to  increase  production  by 
the  most  efficient  methods. 

As  to  my  employment  policies,  they  are  well  known  and 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  them  later.  I  believe  in  pay- 
ing people'  all  they  can  earn,  and  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  enjoy  their  work. 

Women  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  same 
work. 

I  want  employees  to  feel  that  they  are  partners  in  the 
business  and  share  in  the  success  of  the  business. 

The  interests  of  the  employees  of  Associated  Motor  In- 
dustries shall  have  my  personal  care,  and  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  make  them  satisfied  and  happy. 

Production  in  all  of  the  plants  will  be  started  at  full 
speed  at  once,  Mr.  Ohmer  said. 


PROMPT  REPLIES 


Independent   Steel   Companies   Answer   Question- 
naire of  Commission 

Washington,  July  4. — Replies  in  good-sized  num- 
bers are  being  received  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion from  independent  steel  companies  to  the  question- 
naire it  has  sent  out  to  all  steel  makers  of  the  coun- 
try in  connection  with  its  investigation  regarding 
proposed  mergers.  The  companies  proposing  to  con- 
solidate, including  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  the  In- 
land Steel  Co.,  were  the  first  to  make  response  to  the 
questionnaire.  The  freedom  with  which  companies  not 
involved  in  the  proposed  mergers  have  replied  to  the 
questionnaires  apparently  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  the  commission.  The  replies,  it  was  stated  at  the 
commission,  are  made  complete  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

Reports  that  the  commission  in  asking  for  responses 
from  companies  not  associated  with  the  merger  plans 
is  actually  attempting,  without  direction  from  Congress, 
to  inquire  into  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  are 
strongly  denied.  It  is  insisted  by  the  commission  that, 
as  stated  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  the  only  purpose 
of  sending  out  the  questionnaire  to  all  of  the  producers 
is  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  contemplated  consolida- 
tions on  competition. 

The  questionnaire,  aside  from  that  portion  of  it  in- 
quiring as  to  the  tonnage  the  producers  sell  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  is  largely  formal 
and  deals  with  matters  that  for  the  most  part  are  al- 
ready of  public  record  through  annual  statements, 
trade  papers,  commercial  publications,  etc.  The  other 
information  sought  also  is  a  matter  of  current  knowl- 
edge, such  as  whether  products  of  some  companies  are 
sold  in  the  open  market  or  to  the  parent  company  and, 
if  both,  the  percentage  of  each. 


The  commission  has  not  as  yet  taken  any  action  re- 
garding the  issuance  of  a  complaint  against  the  Mid- 
vale,  Republic  and  Inland  companies  and  has  not  in- 
dicated whether  it  will  or  will  not  issue  one.  It  also 
has  done  nothing  as  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Bethlehem 
and  Lackawanna  companies  to  the  effect  that  the  hear- 
ing be  set  for  an  early  date.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
commission  that  no  actual  date  for  the  hearing  has 
been  set.  The  iac\  remains,  however,  that  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  notice  appended  to  the  Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna  complaint  that  "on  the  24th  day  of  July, 
1922,  at  10:30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  is  hereby  fixed 
as  the  time,  and  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission *  *  *  when  and  where  a  hearing  will  be 
had  on  the  charges  set  forth  in  this  complaint."  It 
was  stated  at  the  offices  of  the  commission  that  this 
was  intended  to  mean  only  that  the  two  companies  had 
until  July  24  to  make  answer  to  the  complaint. 


Clay  Pipe  as  Substitute  for  Cast  Iron 

As  a  result  of  laboratory  tests  made  in  the  College 
of  Industries  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  the  claim  is  made  by  the  institute  that  it 
has  finally  been  established  that  bituminous  clay  pipe  for 
drainage  and  sewerage  use  is  in  every  way  the  equal 
of  the  more  expensive  cast  iron  pipe  which  has  been 
employed  heretofore.  Details  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing R.  S.  Clark,  office  of  the  secretary,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 


Charles  Close,  Bureau  of  Sanitation  and  Safety, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Major  William  M. 
Hoag,  National  Tube  Co.,  Charles  Woolridge,  Carnegie 
Land  Co.,  and  R.  J.  Young,  Safety  Department  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  recently  visited  Gary,  Ind.,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  several 
hundred  additional  houses  to  take  care  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  tube  plant  to  be  erected  there. 


Trade  Status  of  Some  Minor  Steel  Products 


Facts  and  Figures  Collected  by  the  Tariff  Coimnission 

Relating  to  Production  and  Markets,  Also 

the  Export  and  Import  Trade 


INFORMATION  concerning  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing various  iron  and  steel  products,  and  their  uses  in 
manufacture  and  trade,  together  with  data  as  to  im- 
ports and  exports,  also  the  countries  which  compete  with 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products, 
is  given  in  a  volume  of  more  than  1600  pages.  The 
material  in  this  book  was  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  in  making  up  the  schedules  in 
the  pending  tariff  bill.  All  the  articles  in  the  vari- 
ous schedules  are  covered,  the  title  of  the  book  being 
"Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  1921,  Relative  to  the 
Bill  HR  7456."  From  the  sections  devoted  to  the  metal 
schedule  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken  relating 
to  various  manufactured  forms  of  iron  and  steel: 

Hoops  and  Bands  Cut  to  Lengths — Cotton  Ties,  Etc. 

This  paragraph  applies  particularly  to  the  standard 
cotton  tie,  a  strip  of  steel  15/16  in.  wide  by  35/1000 
in.  thick  (20  gage)  and  11%  ft.  long,  chiefly  used  in 
tying  bales  of  cotton.  Once  used,  they  are  rerolled 
and  used  again.  Production  is  part  of  the  output  of 
rolling  mills  making  also  hoops,  wire  nails,  smooth 
wire,  barbed  wire,  woven  wire  fence,  bars,  spikes,  and 
similar  products.  Four  plants  are  located  in  Penn- 
sylvania, one  in  Georgia,  and  one  in  Alabama.  The  an- 
nual production  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
bundles  of  45  lb.  each,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  output.  England  and  Germany  are  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  producers.  Imports  of  hoop  or  band 
iron,  etc.,  in  1915  were  1,416,538  ib.,  valued  at  $22,552. 
In  1920  they  were  131,370  lb.,  valued  at  $5,952,  and 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  they  were  1,055,- 
366  lb.,  valued  at  $32,883.  Exports  are  irregular;  they 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  cotton  crop  and 
English  competition.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  in 
recent  years  they  have  ranged  somewhat  over  1,- 
500,000  lb.  annually. 

Galvanized  Wire  for  Fencing  and  Wire  for  Baling  Hay 

Wire  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  is  that  used 
for  fencing  purposes  and  for  baling  hay  and  other 
commodities.  The  fencing  wire  is  limited  to  galva- 
nized, while  the  baling  wire  may  or  may  not  be  galva- 
nized. Barbed  wire  is  provided  for  in  paragraph  1680, 
and  hence  is  not  included  in  this  paragraph.  The  coun- 
try's output  of  woven  wire  fencing  and  poultry  net- 
ting, plain  and  coated,  in  1919,  amounted  to  312,150 
tons,  valued  at  $30,527,000.  In  1914  the  corresponding 
figures  were  411,460  tons  and  $19,795,800.  Exports 
of  woven  wire  fencing  since  1917  by  calendar  years 
have  been  as  follows:  1918,  $1,036,730;  1919,  $933,- 
143;  1920,  $903,272;  1921  (9  months),  $451,823.  The 
principal  destinations  of  this  exported  material  were 
Cuba,  Canada,  Mexico,  Argentina  and  New  Zealand. 

Woven   Wire   Cloth 

Woven  wire  cloth  consists  of  gauze  fabrics,  screens, 
etc.,  composed  of  wire  with  fine  meshes  and  is  used 
largely  for  straining  and  for  protection  against  in- 
sects and  the  like.  "Pourdrinier  wires,"  or  wire  cloth 
used  in  paper  making,  are  one  of  the  most  important 
items.  In  the  figures  of  the  Federal  Census,  the  coun- 
try's output  of  woven  wire  cloth  is  included  with  that 
of  other  woven  wire  products.  Excluding  woven  wire 
fencing  and  poultry  nettings,  the  output  of  woven 
wire  products  in  the  United  States  in  1919  amounted 
to  26,610  net  tons,  valued  at  $4,274,200.  In  1914  the 
country's  output  was  22,720  tons,  valued  at  $2,822,700. 

Anti-Friction  Balls  and  Bearings 

Anti-friction  bearings  consist  of  metal  balls  or  roll- 
ers fitted  between  two  metal  cases  in  such  a  way  that 
a  shaft  may  be  inserted  into  the  inner  case,  and  the 


outer  case  into  the  bearing  frame,  the  contact  between 
the  two  cases  being  through  balls  or  rollers.  This 
arrangement  substitutes  a  rolling  contact  for  the  slid- 
ing contact  of  the  ordinary  bearing  and  thus  reduces 
friction.  The  automobile  industry  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  ball  and  roller  bearings;  the  bicycle  affords 
examples  of  the  use  of  ball  bearings.  Some  anti-fric- 
tion bearings  are  used  in  screw  jacks,  many  machine 
tools,  elevators,  etc.  The  domestic  industry  has  gone 
extensively  into  both  types  of  bearing — roller  and  ball. 
The  European  industry  has  given  attention  chiefly  to 
the  ball  bearings. 

Wheels  for  Railroad  Purposes 

The  car  wheels  in  general  domestic  use  are  either 
of  chilled  cast  iron,  cast  steel,  or  rolled  steel.  A  car 
wheel  made  with  a  cast  or  forged  center  piece,  about 
which  a  steel  tire  is  shrunk,  is  used  to  some  extent. 
Locomotive  drive  wheels  are  of  this  type.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  3,000,000  chilled  cast  iron  wheels, 
valued  at  $40,000,000,  were  produced  in  1917.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1920  census  there  were  produced  in  1919 
117,700  gross  tons  of  car  and  locomotive  wheels,  rolled 
or  forged,  valued  at  $17,044,700.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
larger  number  of  manufacturers  than  any  other  State; 
Michigan,  New  York  and  Ohio  follow.  European  con- 
cerns have  not  developed  the  chilled  cast  iron  or  rolled 
steel  wheels,  which  are  the  predominant  types  here. 
The  bulk  of  foreign  production  has  been  the  steel-tired 
wheel.  Such  wheels  are  likewise  made  here,  and  (ac- 
cording to  report)  before  the  war  could  be  produced 
as  cheaply  as  in  Europe. 

Chains 

Structurally,  chains  made  of  iron  or  steel  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  those  with  each  link  a  single  piece 
of  metal,  and  (2)  those  with  each  link  made  of  sev- 
eral pieces  of  metal.  The  first  are  used  generally  for 
fastening  objects  together  or  supporting  or  lifting 
weights.  Such  chains,  if  small,  are  chiefly  made  by 
machinery,  but  larger  sizes  are  usually  hand-made. 
Chains  for  cranes,  ships'  cables,  dredges,  etc.,  have 
each  link  welded  by  hand,  often  both  formed  and 
welded  from  the  rolled  bar  iron.  Those  of  the  second 
class  are  known  as  sprocket  or  driving  chains  and  are 
used  for  transmitting  power.  In  certain  of  these  each 
link  is  made  of  several  pieces  of  metal  connected  by 
rivets,  bolts,  or  steel  screws,  and  so  formed  as  to  en- 
gage with  the  teeth  of  a  sprocket  wheel.  The  bicycle 
chain  is  a  familiar  example.  Stud-like  chains  are  those 
with  a  bar  or  rod  across  the  width  of  the  link.  The 
United  States  is  a  large  producer  of  chains  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  but  statistics  are  not  available.  A  repre- 
sentative of  an  important  producer  estimated  the  in- 
vestment in  the  chain  industry  in  1918  at  $5,000,000 
and  the  country's  normal  output  at  $10,000,000. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Washers 

Iron  and  steel  nuts,  bolts,  washers,  spiral  nut 
locks,  etc.,  and  their  uses  are  for  the  most  part  well 
known.  The  word  "blank"  used  in  connection  with 
nuts  and  bolts  signifies  a  piece  of  metal  that  has  been 
prepared  for  manufacture  into  these  various  forms. 
The  term  "washer"  denotes  a  ring  of  metal  or  per- 
forated plate  used  to  distribute  pressure  to  prevent 
motion  or  play.  Spiral  nut  locks  are  special  devices 
for  locking  a  nut,  as  on  a  bolt,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
loosened  by  jarring.  In  1914  the  output  of  bolts,  nuts, 
rivets  and"  washers  was  valued  at  $23,403,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  builders'  hardware  which  was  valued  at 
$24,280,000. 

Horseshoe  Nails 

The  tariff  classification  embraces  horseshoe  nails, 
the  product  of  a  distinct  industry   (the  horseshoe  nail 
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manufacturers  generally  make  no  other  nail  product), 
hobnails  and  shoe  nails  to  a  great  extent  made  in  tack 
mills.  Production  of  horseshoe  nails  in  1914  was 
valued  at  $2,345,762.  In  1918  there  were  six  factories 
located  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois.  The  raw  material  used  is  nail  rods  or  wire 
of  soft  steel  or  iron.  One  company  has  imported  nail 
rods  from  Sweden,  an  important  producer  of  horse- 
shoe nails. 

"Wire   Staples 

The  census  heretofore  did  not  specify  wire  staples 
separately.  In  1914  the  production  of  wire  tacks, 
brads  and  staples,  made  in  establishments  drawing 
wire,  was  valued  at  $1,324,948.  A  portion  of  the  pro- 
duct of  wire  staples  is  manufactured  in  the  tack  mills. 
In  the  1920  Census  wire  staples  figures  were  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  wire  tacks  and  brads  and  the 
1919  output  was  shovvn  as  68,221,.3O0  lb.,  valued  at 
$2,745,000. 

Cut  Tacks,  Brads  and  Sprigs 

Tacks  and  brads  are  of  two  kinds,  cut  and  wire. 
Cut  tacks  and  brads  fall  under  this  designation;  those 
of  wire  (if  of  iron  or  steel)  are  included  under  "all 
other  wrought  iron  and  steel  nails."  "Sprig"  is  an 
obsolete  word  in  the  trade,  formerly  applied  to  sharp- 
pointed  shoe-heel  nails.  Production  of  cut  tacks  and 
small  nails  in  1918  was  estimated  at  from  50,000,000 
to  60,000,000  lb.,  valued  at  approximately  $6,600,000. 
The  establishments  making  cut  tacks  also  manufacture 
small  nails  cut  from  sheets,  and  to  some  extent  wire 
tacks.     Massachusetts  leads  in  production  of  cut  tacks. 

Horse,  Mule  and  Ox  Shoes 

The  factory  hor.se  or  mule  shoe  usually  requires 
further  workijig  by  the  horseshoer  to  fit  it  to  the  hoof. 
Formerly  he  made  the  entire  shoe  from  a  bar;  some 
shoes  are  still  so  produced.  Production  of  horse  and 
mule  shoes  by  rolling  mills,  etc.,  was  valued  at  about 
$9,000,000  in  1914.  Hand  production  from  bar  iron 
(not  recorded)  was  very  small.  In  1917  horse  and 
mule  shoes  were  produced  by  nine  establishments,  lo- 
cated in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
other  States,  as  their  principal  or  only  product.  Two 
large  companies  (one  iron  and  one  steel)  are  included 
in  this  number.  Horse  and  mule  shoes  are  formed 
by  a  -series  of  rolling,  bending  and  pressing  operations, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent  and  at  a  higher  cost,  by  drop 
forging.  The  latter  method  is  used  chiefly  in  France, 
Belgium  and  Great  Britian.  Germany  and  Canada 
manufacture  by  a  process  similar  to  ours. 

Steel  Wool  and  Shavings 

Steel  wool  consists  of  long  steel  fibers  resembling 
curled  hair.  The  fibers  are  of  triangular  cross  section, 
and  are  graded  according  to  fineness  from  coarse  shav- 
ings to  wool.  Steel  wool  is  used  as  an  abrasive,  and  is 
a  substitute  for  sandpaper  and  emery  cloth  or  pumice 
stone,  being  regarded  as  superior  to  them  for  certain 
purposes.  It  is  used  in  shipbuilding,  in  other  build- 
ing, in  factories,  and  in  the  household.  No  accurate 
figures  of  production  are  available.  In  1917  the  yearly 
consumption  was  estimated  at  between  1,000,000  and 
1,500,000  lb.,  which  (imports  being  cut  off)  virtually 
represented  domestic  production.  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland are  also  producers. 

Grit,  Shot  and  Sand  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Grit,  shot  and  iron  sand  are  chilled  iron  shot  made 
by  heating  scrap  or  pig  iron  to  a  fiuid  state  and  spray- 
ing it  with  steam  as  it  runs  into  a  large  vat  of  water. 
The  grit  is  used  in  grinding  rough  surfaces  of  granite, 
marble  and  other  stones.  Production  figures  are  not 
available.  Before  the  war  domestic  consumption  was 
estimated  at  3200  tons.  England  is  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  these  abrasives. 

Wood  Screws 
Screws  known  in  the  trade  as  "wood  screws,"  be- 
cause intended  for  use  in  wood,  are  of  mild  steel  or 
iron;  or  of  brass,  copper,  and  zinc  when  protection 
from  rust  is  desirable.  In  1914  wood  screws,  includ- 
ing those  made  of  brass  and  bronze,  were  valued  at 
$6,217,000,    the   output   of   twelve   establishments.      In 


1919  the  value  was  $16,462,000,  the  output  of  the  same 
number  of  establishments. 

Umbrella   Ribs   and   Tubes 

The  United  States  is  a  large  producer  of  umbrella 
and  parasol  ribs  and  tubes.  The  value  of  the  annual 
production  is  estimated  at  from  $1,250,000  to  $2,000,000. 
Although  figures  regarding  the  extent  of  the  out- 
put of  parts  are  not  available,  the  production  of 
umbrellas,  parasols  and  canes  in  1914  was  valued  at 
$13,813,353,  and   in   1919   at   $22,199,000. 

Saddlery   and  Harness  Hardware 

The  phrase  "saddlery  and  harness  hardware"  is 
applied  to  buckles,  rings,  etc.,  made  of  metal  and  used 
on  bridles,  saddles  and  harness.  In  1014  there  were 
58  establishments  in  the  United  States  manufactur- 
ing saddlery  hardware,  with  an  output  valued  at  $4,- 
040,000.  In  1919  the  number  of  establishments  had 
declined  to  37,  but  the  value  of  the  product  had  in- 
creased to  $14,137,000. 

Snap  Fasteners  and  Clasps 

These  articles  are  fastening  devices  chiefly  for 
clothing,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  buttons, 
hooks  and  eyes,  buckles  and  pins.  In  1914  snap  fast- 
eners and  clasps,  or  parts  of,  amounted  to  91,957 
great  gross,  valued  at  $714,492.  Production  was  esti- 
mated by  a  well-informed  manufacturer  in  July,  1919, 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  1,500,000  great  gross  annu- 
ally, valued  at  approximately  $6,000,000. 

Metal    Buttons 

The  industry  includes  practically  every  kind  of 
metal  button,  from  the  most  ordinary  button  of  sheet 
iron,  made  automatically,  to  the  expensive  gold  button, 
made  by  hand.  There  are  sew-on  trouser  buttons;  tack 
buttons,  put  on  by  machine;  bachelor  buttons,  put  on 
by  hand ;  uniform  buttons,  and  buttons  for  women's 
and  children's  clothing.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  are  the  lead- 
ing States  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttons.  Pro- 
duction in  1914  of  steel  trouser  buttons  amounted  to 
535,207  gross,  valued  at  $307,802;  other  metal  trouser 
buttons,  to  252,248  gross;  metal  buttons,  not  including 
trouser  or  collar  or  cuff  buttons,  to  872,563  gross,  at 
$455,485. 

Fins 

Production  of  common  or  toilet  pins  in  1914 
amounted  to  641,121  lb.  plus  1,825,673  packs  of  3360 
pins  of  steel  wire]  and  1,186,397  lb.  plus  1,638,035 
packs  of  3600  pins  of  brass  wire,  with  a  combined  value 
of  $1,248,757.  Some  firms  report  output  in  pounds  and 
others  in  packs.  Production  of  hairpins  was  9,242,- 
012  gross,  valued  at  $528,362,  and  of  safety  pins,  4,- 
744,303  gross,  valued  at  $936,003.  Production  of  com- 
mon or  toilet  pins  in  1919  amounted  to  2,799,000  lb. 
plus  1,342,000  packs  of  3360  pins  of  steel  wire,  valued 
at  $1,521,000;  and  741,000  lb.  plus  1,089,000  packs  of 
3600  pins  of  brass  wire,  valued  at  $1,269,000.  Pro- 
duction of  hairpins  was  24,310  gross,  valued  at  $1,- 
481,000;  and  of  safety  pins,  8,428,000  gross,  valued  at 
$2,977,000.  The  total  value  of  common  pins,  hairpins 
and  safety  pins  produced  in  1914  was  $2,713,782,  and 
in  1919  was  $7,248,000.  Connecticut  leads  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  covered  by  this  paragraph.  The 
leading  foreign  producers  are  France,  Germany  and 
England. 

Pens 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  steel  pens  began  in 
1860,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  metal  best 
adapted  for  their  manufacture  was  acquired.  Most  of 
the  steel  used  has  been  imported  from  England  and 
Sweden.  Five  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $870,- 
601  and  573  wage  earners,  manufactured  steel  pens  in 
1914.  Materials  used  were  worth  $117,113,  wages 
amounted  to  $243,043,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
was  $513,498.  Steel  pens  valued  at  $160,068  were  also 
produced  by  establishments  classified  under  other  in- 
dustries. "The  value  of  the  product  of  five  establish- 
ments in  1919  was  $1,706,000.  A  pre-war  estimate 
credited  domestic  production  with  2,500,000  gross. 
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CUTTING  CRUISER  INTO  SCRAP 


Ten  Feet  Per  Hour  Speed  of  Advauoe  on  Armor 
Plate  with   Oxy-acetylene    Blowpipe 

With  the  cutting  up  into  junk  of  the  United  States 
armored  cruiser  Brooklyn,  famous  as  the  fighting  flag- 
ship of  Admiral  Schley  at  Santiago,  there  passes  into 
the  limbo  of  things  departed  a  symbol  of  the  new 
America.  The  Brooklyn,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $4,370,000,  was  sold  for  $40,000  to  a  Cali- 
fornia dealer  in  scrap  metals.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  ship  will  yield  6500  tons  of  steel,  and  many  tons 
of  copper  and  brass,  besides  the  miles  of  copper  wire 
that  were  used  in  the  electric  signalling  system.  The 
four  main  engines,  18,000  hp.  in  all,  will  also  afford 
valuable  salvage  in  the  form  of  parts  that  can  be 
removed  vdthout  injury  and  sold  for  other  construction. 

The  major  part  of  the  demolition  work,  including 


portant  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  commission  as  they  relate  to  the  in- 
dustry. These  include  the  Pittsburgh  base  and  cost 
reporting  cases  as  well  as  the  investigation  regarding 
proposed  mergers  of  independent  steel  companies. 


MECHANICAL  PUDDLING 

Ground  Broken  for  First  Unit  of  a  Large  Plant  of 
\  oungstown  Steel  Co. 

Ground  was  broken  last  week  by  the  Youngstown 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  a  mechanical  pud- 
dling plant  on  a  415-acre  site  two  miles  north  of 
Warren  in  Trumbull  county.  The  initial  unit  in  an 
extensive  construction  program,  will  consist  of  four 
machines,  with  a  capacity  of  250  tons  of  puddled  iron 
per   24-hr.,   and   rolling  mill   complement. 


Below  is  Seen  a  Section  of  tlie 
Forward  Military  Mast  Toppling 
after  Being  Cut  Away  at  the  Base. 
At  upper  right  an  operator  is  at 
work  on  the  barbette  of  one  of  the 
S-in.  turrets.  At  lower  right  an 
operator  is  cutting  around  one  of 
the  ."i-in.  casemates. 


all  cutting  of  iron  and  steel,  is  being  done  with  oxy 
acetylene,  Oxweld  C-6  cutting  blow-pipes  being  use 
on  the  work.  First  to  go  were  the  funnels,  each  of 
which  weighed  approximately  18  tons.  This  step  o,' 
the  work  was  shown  recently  in  the  news  films  at 
moving  picture  theaters.  More  recently  the  6-in.  and 
8-in.  armor  plate  on  the  turrets  and  barbettes  was  cut 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man  average 
per  hour  on  this  kind  of  cutting  was  approximately 
10  lineal  feet.  This  cutting  speed  was  attained  with 
an  oxygen  pressure  of  85  lbs. 

In  a  genera!  way  the  cutting  that  is  being  done 
on  the  Brooklyn  is  typical  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  not  only  in  the  newly  created  ship-breaking  yards 
in  this  country,  but  in  those  of  England  and  Japan, 
in  the  undertaking  set  on  foot  at  Washington  early 
this  year.  One  picture  of  the  work  in  progress  on  the 
BrookljTi  shows  a  part  of  the  foremast,  atilt  and 
about  to  fall  after  having  been  cut  at  the  base  of  the 
section.  This  picture  shows  also  a  large  supply  of 
oxygen  cylinders  in  the  foreground. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Personnel 

Washington,  July  4. — Judge  W.  Vernon  Van  Fleet, 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  sworn  in  last  Friday  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  has  assumed  his  duties.  Judge  Van 
Fleet  until  recently  has  been  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  giving  his  attention  particularly  to 
re-organization  work.  He  became  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  March,  1921.  His  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
completes  the  personnel  of  that  organization  and  is  im- 


The  rolling  mill  will  consist  of  two  stands  of  3-high 
rolls,  arranged  tandem,  and  will  be  furnished  by  the 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Roll- 
ing mill  machinery  to  be  installed  at  this  time  will 
handle  up  to  1000  tons  of  iron  per  day. 

A  rotary  furnace  will  be  installed  for  mixing  the 
iron.  From  the  time  it  enters  the  cupola  furnace  for 
melting  until  it  emerges  from  the  rolling  mill,  all 
operations  will  be  mechanical.  The  plant  will  be  fully 
electrified  and  will  produce  its  own  power.  After  the 
puddling  operation,  the  iron  will  be  removed  in  the 
form  of  a  ball  weighing  from  2000  to  2500  lb.,  and  will 
be  pressed  into  ingot  form  by  a  hydraulic  press.  In 
this  form  it  will  be  sent  to  the  heating  furnaces  and 
rolled  direct  into  billets,  sheet  bar  or  muck  bar. 

The  present  installation  is  merely  the  beginning  of 
an  extensive  plant,  plans  for  which  have  been  drawn, 
to  include  a  total  of  16  mechanical  puddle  furnaces,  two 
500-ton  blast  furnaces  and  auxiliary  by  product  coke 
ovens.  Pig  iron  will  be  purchased  on  the  market  until 
blast  furnaces  are  built  later.  It  is  planned  to  operate 
the  initial  installation  for  at  least  a  year  before  under- 
taking extensions  on  any  large  scale. 

The  plant  will  produce  a  ton  of  puddled  iron  every 
20  minutes.     This  compares  with  an  average  produc- 
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tion  of  2500  to  2700  lb.  by  a  puddler  and  helper,  work- 
ing five  heats  per  day.  Production  costs  by  the 
mechanical  process  are  therefore  considerably  less 
costly  than  by  the  hand-puddled  methods  now  in  effect 
in  the  majority  of  plants,  and  it  is  claimed  the  product 
is  of  a  superior  grade.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  old- 
time  hand  puddled  iron.  Its  corrosive  resistance  prop- 
erties are  said  to  be  greater  than  those  of  steel.  The 
structure  of  puddled  iron  is  fibrous,  instead  of  crystal- 
line, as  is  the  case  with  steel. 

Present  plans  do  not  contemplate  any  finishing  units 
and  the  company  proposes  to  market  its  product  in  the 
semi-finished  forms  mentioned,  making  the  product 
available  for  a  diversity  of  uses  in  pipe,  sheets,  bar 
iron  for  railroad  uses  and  the  like.  It  is  expected  the 
first  installation  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  the  first  of  next  year.  Construction  will  be 
conducted  under  direction  of  the  company's  own 
organization. 

Plans  to  proceed  follow  years  of  intensive  experi- 
mentation by  E.  L.  Ford,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Youngstovvn  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  The 
puddling  machines  are  designed  after  plans  patented 
by  him. 

One  of  the  machines  was  built  a  number  of  years 
ago  at  the  Brier  Hill  company's  plant  and  has  pro- 
duced  some  tonnage  in   trial    runs,  which  has  proved 


satisfactory  upon  conversion  into  finished  product.  This 
equipment  will  be  transferred  to  the  Warren  site  and 
will  form  part  of  the  new  plant. 

An  office  building  will  be  erected  at  the  plant  to 
house  the  operating  departments.  At  present,  the 
company's  principal  office  is  located  at  513  Stambaugh 
building,  Youngstown.  The  company's  name  is  to  be 
changed  to  more  properly  conform  to  its  product,  while 
details  of  capitalization  and  reincorporation  are  still 
to  be  worked  out.  Contracts  for  buildings  and  electri- 
cal equipment  for  the  plant  will  be  awarded  in  a  short 
time. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Ford  in  the  enterprise  are  T. 
M.  Phillips,  general  manager  of  the  company,  and 
H.  Z.  Bixler,  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
identified  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley  for  many  years,  and  previously  had 
charge  of  blast  furnaces  and  the  washed  metal  plant  of 
the  Brier  Hill  company. 

Mr.  Bixler  was  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Brier 
Hill  company,  but  has  been  with  the  Youngstown  Steel 
Co.  for  the  past  two  years.  J.  P.  Suter,  formerly 
accountant  with  the  Republic  Rubber  Corporation, 
Youngstown,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  company's  site  at  Warren  has  rail  connections 
with  the  Erie,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  At  the  start,  only  a  small  number  of  men 
will  be  employed. 


FRENCH  TARIFF  CHANGES  URGED 

Commission  Suggests  Increased  Duties  on  Hema- 
tite Iron,  Spiegeleisen,  Tool  Steel,  Hoops 
and  Sheets 
(By   Correspondence) 

Paris,  France,  June  15.— The  recently  published 
findmgs  of  the  Departmental  Commission  for  the  Re- 
vision of  customs  duties  relative  to  pig  iron,  has  been 
generally  criticized  by  the  French  engineering  and 
other  steel-using  trades,  which  want  to  obtain  raw  and 
semi-finished  materials  as  cheaply  as  possible,  regard- 
less of  origin. 

While  the  pig  iron  capacity  of  France  since  the 
war  IS  10  to  12  million  tons  annually,  last  year  only 
about  three  million  tons  was  produced,  and  this  year 
the  increase  will  probably  be  only  about  one  million 
tons.  Therefore  production  in  1921  was  only  one- 
fourth  and  in  1922  probably  will  be  one-third  of  the 
total  capacity.  Producing  at  full  capacity  under  nor- 
mal conditions  France  probably  could  not  consume 
more  than  one-half  her  output. 

Therefore,  France,  which  before  the  war  had  never 
been  an  iron  exporting  country,  is  being  led  by  the 
force  of  altered  circumstances  to  become  one. 

But  French  producers  are  now  meeting  with  strong 
competition  in  foreign  markets  from  Germany— fav- 
ored by  the  fall  of  the  mark  and  bv  intensive  produc- 
tion—as well  as  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  the  two  last  named  countries  being  now 
economically  united,  and  the  French  producers  are 
forced  to  offer  foreign  purchasers  prices  often  below 
cost.  The  inland  market  is  relied  upon  to  make  up 
these  losses.  But  there  again  producers  are  confronted 
by  keen  Belgian  and  British  competition.  Both  Bel- 
gium and  Great  Britain,  which  are  receiving  the  mini- 
mum  rates  of  the  French  tariff,  have  lately  succeeded 
in  exporting  to  France  quite  important  quantities  of 
hematite  pig  iron,  sheets  and  plates,  and  rolled  mer- 
chant products. 

French  blast  furnaces  are  now  paying  for  coke 
(mostly  German)  93  fr.  ($7.75)  per  ton  at  the  Franco- 
^.^'■'?o^"  *''°""''''-  (There  is  a  refund  of  20  fr.  per  ton 
(?1  68)  on  coke  used  in  making  export  pig  iron),  while 
British  blast  furnaces,  for  instance,  pay  about  'Ss  per 
ton  (?6.16).  On  the  other  hand,  wages  and  other 
charges  are  higher  in  France  than  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Belgium. 

French  iron-makers,  because  of  this  situation,  have 
asked  for  an  increased  tariff  protection.  The  French 
consumisg  industries  have  protested,  claiming  that  if 


they  obtain  their  raw  materials  at  a  low  price  they  can 
increase  their  exports  of  finished  products,  machinery 
and  electrical  goods.  The  Departmental  Commission 
took  a  middle  course  and  suggested  the  following  re- 
visions, which  have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment: 

New         Old 
Duty         Duty 
(Fr.  per 
Product  Metric  Ton) 

Hematite  iron  and  spiegeleisen 37.50         30.00 

Pig   iron,   other  kinds 27.00  30.00 

Steel    ingots    99.00  76.50 

Tool   steel,   per  100   kg 52.50  39.00 

Other  special  steels,  per  100  kg 125.00  95.00 

Hoops  and  strip  steel,  hot  rolled,  per  100  kg.      13.00  15.60 

Hoops  and  strip  steel,  cold  rolled,  per  100  kg.  j  oq$S         Js'in 

Iron  and  steel  sheets,  cut,  per  100  kg. •.  J  JJni!         }2"I2 

I  lo.OU  iD.oU 

Wages  of  Piuldlers  Advanced 

Youngstown,  July  3. — Boiling  rate  for  July-August 
will  be  $8.53  per  ton,  based  on  a  1.60c.  card.  This  was 
determined  June  28  at  the  bimonthly  examination  of 
sales  sheets  conducted  at  the  office  of  James  H.  Nutt, 
secretary  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association,  Youngs- 
town. Examination  of  reports  of  shipments  of  base 
sizes  of  bar  iron  shipped  from  April  20  to  June  20 
by  mid-Western  mills  disclosed  an  average  price  of 
$1,604.  This  compares  with  an  average  of  $1.50  per 
100  lb.  at  the  settlement  two  months  previously,  and 
represents  an  advance  of  two  points  on  the  card  rate. 
Puddlers  were  paid  .$7.63  per  ton  in  May  and  June. 

The  wage  rate  for  boiling  will  be  $8.53  per  ton  for 
the  reason  that  the  boiling  base  rate  was  advanced  50c. 
per  ton,  in  the  new  agreement  with  employees,  effective 
from  July  1.  Under  the  agreement  which  expired  June 
30,  the  puddling  rate  on  a  1.60c.  card  was  $8.03.  In  the 
new  contract,  the  base  puddling  rate  is  increased  from 
$5.50  to  $6  on  a  Ic.  card,  with  a  50c.  advance  applying 
at  all  card  points  above  Ic. 

Shipments  for  the  period  covered  by  the  settlement 
showed  an  appreciable  gain  as  compared  with  the  60 
days  ending  April  20. 

Finishers  i-eceive  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  as  a 
result  of  the  settlement,  and  will  be  28%  per  cent  abovp 
the  rates  in  the  scale  for  July  and  August. 

Employees  were  represented  by  officials  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Work- 
ers, located  at  Pittsburgh. 


Manufactured  gas  sold  in  1920,  nearly  500  billion 
cu.  ft.,  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  value  is 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
over  $300,000,000. 
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METAL  SCHEDULE  COMPLETED 


Further  Announcements  May  Be  Made,  However, 
Before  TarilT  Bill  is  Passed 

Washington,  July  4. — The  metal  schedule  of  the 
tariff  finally  has  been  completed  by  the  Senate  sitting 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  when  the  bill  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  as  a  body  and  the  parliamentary 
status  permits  it,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  many 
amendments  offered  other  than  those  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  itself.  While  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  attacks  that  will  be  made  on  the  schedule  by 
Democrats  as  well  as  some  so-called  progressive  Re- 
publicans will  yield  any  changes  of  importance,  the 
schedule  undoubtedly  will  be  subjected  to  further  sharp 
criticism,  such  as  was  made  on  it  during  the  past  few 
weeks. 

The  iron,  steel  and  foundry  interests  are  greatly 
displeased  at  the  action  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  duties  it  has  placed  on  raw  materials.  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  have  been  urging  protection  for  these 
materials  are  gratified  at  the  duties  named. 

Estimated  Increase  in  Costs 

Estimates  have  been  made  here  that  iron  and  steel 
costs  because  of  the  proposed  tariff  duties  fixed  by  the 
Senate  on  raw  materials  will  be  increased  by  $21,757,- 
962  annually.  This  compares  with  $23,80.5,225,  which 
Chairman  John  A.  Topping  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  estimated  they  would  cost  annually  in  the 
production  of  steel.  Mr.  Topping  made  his  statement  as 
a  representative  of  the  independent  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
course  of  hearings  on  the  metal  schedule.  His  esti- 
mate was  based  upon  House  duties  on  ferrosilicon, 
fluorspar,  manganese  ore,  magnesite,  pig  tin,  and  zinc. 
He  appeared  in  opposition  to  duties  on  these  products 
and  asked  that  ferromanganese,  if  made  dutiable,  be 
given  no  higher  rate  than  pig  iron. 

Action  of  the  Senate  committee  in  reporting  the 
bill  had  partly  followed  suggestions  made,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  manganese  ore,  which  was  made  free, 
ferromanganese,  which  was  given  a  duty  of  $2.50  per 
ton  and  pig  tin  which  also  was  made  free.  But  as 
amended  upon  the  initiative  of  the  committee  itself, 
the  Senate  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  restored  the 
House  duty  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (of  contained  manganese)  on 
manganese  ore  and  fixed  a  duty  of  l%c.  per  lb.  (of 
contained  manganese)  on  ferromanganese  containing 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon  as  compared  with  the 
House  duty  of  2  l/5c.  per  lb.  Rates  on  ferrosilicon 
were  revised  downward  in  the  Senate  and  pig  tin  was 
left  on  the  free  list,  but  the  duty  on  fluorspar  was  in- 
creased by  the  Committee  on  Finance  from  the  House 
duty  of  $5  per  ton   to   $5.60  per  ton  and  the  duty  of 


$10  per  ton  on  crude  magnesite  carried  in  the  House 
bill  was  restored  by  the  Senate  after  somewhat  lower 
rates  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  Topping's  Figures  Revised 

Iron  and  steel  producers  who  are  opposed  to  the 
duties  fixed  on  raw  materials,  using  the  duties  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  have  revised  the  figures  presente<l  by 
Mr.  Topping  which  were  based  on  House  duties  and 
have  made  estimates  as  to  increased  costs  as  follows: 

Annual  Proposed  Tax  per 

Requirement."!  Tax  Annum 

Tons  Per  Ton 

Ferrosilicon.    57   per   cent             80,000  J25.50  $2,043,200 

Fluorspar     300,000  5.60  l,68o!oo0 

Manganese  ore.  48  percent          750,000  10.75  8,062.500 

Magnesite     150,000  10.00  l,50o]o00 

Zinc   (first  two  years)  ..  .t426. 986, 416  •0.0175  7,472,262 

Total     $21,757,962 

•Per  pound.     fPounds. 

The  duty  determined  upon  for  ferromanganese  re- 
calls the  statement  of  Mr.  Topping  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  independent  steel  interests 
might  form  a  co-operative  company  of  two  or  three 
concerns  and  put  one  or  two  blast  furnaces  on  ferro- 
manganese for  joint  use: 

"And  that  is  what  we  would  have  to  do  if  this 
(House)  rate  goes  through  without  change,  because  we 
could  not  aflFord  to  be  at  the  disadvantage  that  this  bill 
contemplates  placing  on  us  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  manganese  per  ton  of  steel  made  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Should  we  import  our  ore  and  pay  the  duty 
you  proposed  in  this  bill,  and  manufacture  our  own 
ferro,  it  will  be  more  economical  than  to  buy  our  ferro- 
manganese in  the  open  market." 

Changes  Adopted 

The  final  and  important  changes  made  in  the  metal 
schedule  included  the  following: 

Chain  (paragraph  329)  not  less  than  %  in.  in  diam- 
eter, duty  reduced  from  Ic.  to  %c.  per  lb.;  less  than 
%  and  not  less  than  %  in.,  duty  reduced  from  1%  to 
l%c.  per  lb.,  etc.;  sprocket  and  machine  chains,  duty 
reduced  from  50  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
for  shovels,  spades,  etc.  (paragraph  373),  duty  of  35 
per  cent  reported  by  the  committee  agreed  to. 

New  paragraph  (392B)  submitted  by  Chairman 
McCumber  fixes  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  t\vist  drills, 
reamers,  milling  cutters,  taps,  dies,  and  metal  cutting 
tools  of  all  descriptions,  not  provided  for,  containing 
more  than  0.6  per  cent  of  tungsten  or  molybdenum, 
this  action  following  complaint  of  tool  steel  makers 
that  they  had  been  given  a  duty  of  only  40  per  cent 
while  their  raw  products  had  been  made  dutiable  at 
60  per  cent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY 


California  and  Utah  Capitalists  Plan  a  $15,000,000 
Enterprise 

San  Francisco,  June  30. — Announcement  is  made 
to-day  by  Wigginton  E.  Creed,  president  of  Columbia 
Steel  Co.,  of  the  projected  organization  of  a  $15,000,000 
indefiendent  steel  and  coke  company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  following  the  acquisition  of  extensive  coal  and 
iron  properties  in  Utah  from  the  Utah  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  by  the  Columbia  Steel  Co.  The  new  company, 
which  will  be  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
products  and  coke  as  soon  as  practicable,  is  being 
backed  by  several  prominent  capitalists  of  Utah  and 
California.  Among  the  San  Franciscans  interested 
are:  W.  E.  Creed,  H.  D.  Grant,  A.  E.  Boynton,  Joseph 
Sloss,  W.  P.  Hammon,  John  S.  Drum,  Herbert  Fleisch- 
hacker  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  Mortimer  Fleisch- 
hacker  and  Alfred  Esberg.  The  Utah  group  includes: 
W.  W.  Armstrong,  president  National  Copper  Bank  of 


Salt  Lake  €ity;  L.  R.  Rains,  president*  Carbon  Fuel 
Co.;  Adrian  C.  Ellis,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Clark  and  D.  H.  Botch- 
ford. 

The  properties  being  acquired  comprise  3120  acres 
of  coal  lands  and  the  townsite  of  1160  acres  near 
Sunny\'ale,  Carbon  County,  Utah,  and  a  number  of 
patented  claims  covering  the  iron  depoeits  in  Iron 
County. 

For  the  past  eight  months  those  interested  have 
been  investigating  the  possibilities  of  developing  the 
resources  acquired.  Although  it  has  been  decided  to 
construct  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fabricated  ma- 
terial, complete  plans  have  not  as  yet  been  reached. 
W.  E.  Creed  makes  the  following  statement:  "The 
Columbia  Steel  Co.  has  acquired  the  coal  and  iron  prop- 
erties of  the  Utah  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  situated  in  Carbon 
and  Iron  counties,  Utah.  The  purchase  will  be  effected 
through  the  organization  of  a  new  corporation  to  take 
over  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  foundries  of  the  Colum- 
bia Steel  Co.  and  the  assets  of  the  Utah  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.    An  intensive  investigation,  extending  over  a  period 
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of  more  than  eight  months,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Utah  coal  and  iron  properties  can  be  used  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  independent  steel  industry  for  the  Coast 
and  Mountain  territory.  Definite  plans  have  not  been 
matured,  except  to  the  point  of  effecting  the  purchase 
and  consolidation,  but  the  program  for  future  develop- 
ments is  now  being  worked  out.     The  West  needs  the 


basic  industries  of  iron  and  steel  fully  developed,  and 
an  unusual  opportunity  exists  for  progress  in  this  di- 
rection by  co-operation  by  California  and  Utah." 

The  building  of  a  blast  furnace  to  supply  pig  iron 
to  the  Columbia  and  Pacific  Coast  steel  companies  is 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  new  company  and  has  been  long 
contemplated. 


GERMAN  PRICETREND  UPWARD 

Export  Demand  for  Macljint;ry  aii<l  Electric  Ma- 
terial—Erench  and  Belgian  Competition 
on  Pig  Iron  and  Steel 
(Special  CoiTespondence) 

Berlin,  Germany,  June  14. — The  domestic  iron  and 
steel  market  continues  active.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
export  market  for  finished  metal  goods,  machinery 
and  electro-technical  articles,  but  in  heavy  and  semi- 
finished products  there  is  increased  French  and  Bel- 
gian competition,  and  in  pig-iron,  for  which  the  do- 
mestic demand  is  great,  there  is  more  dependence 
upon  imports  from  France.  The  failure  of  the  repar- 
ations loan  has  not  affected  business  in  the  way  pre- 
dicted. The  expectation  was  that  if  the  loan  failed 
the  mark  would  collapse,  and  an  increased  domestic 
and  export  boom  would  result.  The  mark  has,  how- 
ever, so  far  fallen  only  a  little;  and  business  condi- 
tions have  on  the  whole  remained  unchanged. 

Domestic  pi-ices  are  still  rising,  although  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitiing's  wholesale  com- 
modities index,  which  is  based  on  100  for  January, 
1920,  showed  for  the  beginning  of  June  606,  against 
584  on  May  1.  Assertions  that  Germany  cannot  com- 
pete appear  daily  in  the  trade  press,  but  are  in  gen- 
eral untrue.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitwng  index  for 
twenty-one  standard  finished  products  shows  a  forty- 
six-fold  increase.  As  the  dollar  is  appreciated  about 
seventy  fold,  German  prices  for  finished  articles  are 
materially  lower  than  in  1914,  if  expressed  in  dollars 
or  in  gold.  The  official  "Wirtschaft  und  Statistik" 
correctly  shows  that  in  March,  American  prices  were 
154  per  cent  above  German. 

Production  is  increasingly  threatened  by  fuel  short- 
age. The  Ruhr  coal  output  in  May  was  25,000  tons  a 
day  less  than  in  March.  The  Ruhr  miners  have  re- 
jected a  Government  proposal  to  do  extra  work  on  four 
days  a  week,  at  increased  pay.  Lack  of  coal  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  pig  iron  shortage.  The  importing 
body,  the  Pig  Iron  Syndicate  (Roheisenverband)  is 
now  offering  its  customers  large  quantities  o€  Luxem- 
burg foundry  iron  No.  Ill,  at  a  price  of  195  French 
francs  ($16.34)  per  metric  ton,  duty  paid,  delivered 
on  the  Lorraine  or  Luxemburg  frontier.  At  present 
exchange,  this  makes  less  than  5500  m.  per  ton  ($14.85), 
or  below  the  latest  German  price  of  6133  m.  ($16.57)  but 
these  imports  were  contracted  for  when  the  mark  stood 
materially  higher  than  now. 

Rising  Prices  for  Metal  Products 

As  cabled  June  3  (June  8  issue  of  The  Iron  Age), 
the  "Eisenwirtschaftsbund"  again  raised  pig  iron 
prises,  effective  June  1.  Simultaneously,  ferroman- 
ganese  80  per  cent  was  raised  from  14,415  m. 
($38.92)  to  15,415  m.  ($41.62)  ;  50  per  cent  from  13,- 
735  m.  ($37.08)  to  14,400  m.  ($38.88)  and  ferro-silicon  10 
per  cent  from  7750  m.  ($20.92)  to  8100  m.  ($21.87).  The 
reason  given  was  the  increase  in  cost  of  coal,  transport 
and  wages.  The  Steel  Syndicate  (Stahlbund)  decided 
on  June  8,  to  make  no  change  in  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts, bars,  shapes,  wires,  plates  and  rails.  [An  advance 
of  12  per  cent  was  made  on  June  22,  as  given  in  The 
Iroij  Age  of  June  29,  p.  1845. — Editor.]  The  prices 
of  finished  metal  goods  are  still  rising,  though  slowly. 
The  Central  Association  of  Electro-Technical  Indus- 
trie? lately  raised  machines  and  transformers  10  per 
cent  and  small  articles  20  per  cent.  The  Trade-Screw 
Association  yesterday  raised  its  prices,  which  had  been 
unchanged  since  April,  by  varying  amounts,  the  high- 
est being  6500  per  cent  above  peace  rates. 

A  movement  led  by  Hugo  Stinnes,  aims  to  encourage 
importation  of  French  semi-finished  products  on  a 
large  scale,  in  order  to  t.ike  care  of  Germany's  finish- 


ing industries.  The  Lorraine  mining  industry  shows 
nervousness  at  the  decline  in  German  ore  buying,  fear- 
ing that  the  increased  German  importation  of  pig  iron 
is  only  temporary.  The  Journee  industrielle  declares 
that  good  relations  must  be  established  between  French 
smelters  and  German  pig  iron  consumers,  as  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  Thyssen,  Kloeckner  and  other 
groups  re-establishing  in  Westphalia  the  gi'eat  Hagen- 
dingen,  Kneutingen  and  other  smelting  works  which 
passed  to  Fi-ance  under  the  p^ace  treaty. 

Some  Lines  Not  Prosperous 

The  market  for  plates  is  less  satisfactory,  sales  of 
heavy  plates  being  damaged  by  the  inactivity  in  ship- 
building, caused  mainly  by  lack  of  money.  The  papsr- 
mark  compensation  for  the  shipping  companies'  war 
losses  agreed  on  with  the  Goverment  in  March,  1921, 
has  largely  lost  its  value  through  price  increases.  In 
thin  plates  England  and  Belgium  are  both  undersell- 
ing Germany,  by  as  much  as  2000  m.  ($5.40)  per  ton. 
The  Upper  Silesian  smelting  and  rolling  mill  com- 
panies have  orders  for  several  months.  The  small 
iron  and  steel  finishing  branches  report  reserve  by 
buyers,  and  complain  of  shortage  of  materials.  Re- 
ports from  manufacturers  of  tools,  screws,  saws  and 
hammers,  and  locks  and  fittings  complain  of  stagnation. 
A  great  demand  for  plates,  wire  and  tubes  is  noted 
in  Upper  Silesia,  but  the  local  fuel  supply  is  insuf- 
ficient. Many  Silesian  coal  miners,  fearing  worse  liv- 
ing conditions  under  Polish  rule,  have  left  the  mines. 

Labor  More  EflScient 

Favorable  data  are  appearing  as  to  the  recovery  in 
labor  efficiency.  The  Prussian  factory  inspectors  re- 
port that  in  some  rolling  mills,  per  capita  production 
has  risen  to  95  per  cent  of  that  of  1913;  and  that  one 
blast  furnace  which  produced  5895  tons  of  iron  a 
month  in  1920  produced  (for  the  same  number  of  em- 
ployees) 7765  tons  in  1921.  The  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment has  been  negotiating  with  German  smelting  in- 
terests to  work  the  manganese  mines  of  the  Ukraine; 
but  negotiations  were  suspended  because  of  the  German 
condition  that  only,  high  grade  ore  should  be  mined. 
An  English  counter  offer  is  under  consideration.  The 
Austrian  Government  has  leased  the  Wollersdorfer  me- 
chanical works  to  the  General  Electricity  Co.  On  these 
works  Austria  has  been  losing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
billion  crowns  a  year.  The  term  of  the  concession  is  fifty 
yeai-s.  A  company  capitalized  at  one  billion  Austrian 
crowns  will  be  formed,  Austria  receiving  one-third  of 
the  shares  for  land,  buildings,  plant  and  raw  materials 
in  stock,  but  not  ready  machines. 


GERMAN  IRON  AGAIN  ADVANCES 


Higher   Coal   Prices   Force   Pig   Iron    I  pward    15 
Per  Cent  On  Top  of  June  1  Advance 

Berun,  Germ.\NY,  June  30.— Another  advance  in 
pig  iix)n  has  been  determined  on  by  the  Eisenwirth- 
sohaftsbund,  effective  July  1.  It  amounts  roughly  to 
15  per  cent.  Prices  had  been  raised  5  to  6  per  cent 
on  June  1.  Meanwhile  the  value  of  the  mark  is 
sharply  receding  and  for  the  moment  the  dollar  equiva- 
lent of  various  grades  of  iron  is  as  follows:  Hematite 
pig  iron,  $19.50,  foundry  No.  1,  $18,  spiegeleisen,  $20.50. 
Higher  coal  prices  are  expected  and  these  will  increase 
automatically  the  price  of  iron. 


The  New  Castle,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  is  now  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  with  resumption 
of  Rosena  or  No.  1  blast  furnace  in  the  New  Castle 
group.  The  stack  was  lighted  June  27  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

Annual  Convention  Discusses  Steel  Castings  and  Pig  and  Cast 

Iron — Sulphur  in  Steel — Symposiums  on  Impact 

Testing  and  Fatigue  of  Metals 


FOR  many  years  prior  to  1920,  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials  had  held  its  annual 
meetings  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  but  in  1920  and 
1921,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  was  the  meeting  place.  The 
society  this  year  featured  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing by  returning  to  Atlantic  City  and  previous  records 
for  attendance  were  broken.  At  the  last  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City  in  1919,  the  record  attendance  of  (192  men 
and  174  women  was  made;  this  year  the  attendance 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  725  men  and  17.5  women. 
The  meetings  were  held  from  June  26  to  -30,  inclusive, 
in  the  spacious  auditorium  and  rooms  of  the  new  Had- 
don  Hall  Hotel  and  the  technical  sessions  were  distinct- 
ly large  and  enthusiastic.  While  there  were  no  fea- 
tures of  unusual  significance,  the  papers  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  committees  were  of  the  usual  high 
order.  Several  new  tentative  specifications,  including 
carbon  steel  castings  for  railroads  and  high-test  gray 
iron  castings,  were  adopted.  There  was  an  important 
symposium  on  impact  testing  which  made  history  in 
this  particular  subject.  An  important  section  of  one 
session  was  devoted  to  the  fatigue  of  metals. 

Two  sessions  were  devoted  entirely  to  iron  and  steel 
matters.  The  one  on  steel,  which  covered  also  steel 
castings,  was  restored  to  its  old  place  on  the  program, 
being  held  on  Wednesday  morning.  In  the  program 
devoted  to  ■WTOught,  cast  and  malleable  iron,  specifica- 
tions for  pig  iron  and  cast  iron  were  uppermost  topics. 


5ession  on 


Steel 


Three  principal  topics  were  discussed  at  the  session 
devoted  to  steel,  at  which  Vice-President  Guilliaem 
Aersten  presided.  The  subject  to  which  most  of  the 
attention  was  devoted  was  the  tensile  properties  of  steel 
castings.  Other  topics  were  the  eflfect  of  sulphur  on 
rivet  steel  and  various  methods  of  testing  the  welds  in 
butt-welded  steel  plates. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  report  of  com- 
mittee A-1  on  steel  was  the  presentation  of  new  speci- 
fications for  carbon  steel  castings  for  railroads,  the 
•committee's  report  was  presented  in  conjunction  with 
a  paper  entitled  "Tensile  Properties  of  Steel  Castings" 
by  Lawford  H.  Fry,  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Burn- 
Tiam,  Pa. 

Xew   Specifications 

New  specifications  for  steel  castings  for  railroads 
'were  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association  and  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  final  draft  having 
been  agreed  upon  March  24,  1922.  The  report  of  the 
society's  representatives  on  the  joint  committee  was 
signed  by  J.  C.  Davis,  fourth  vice-president  .American 
Steel  Foundries,  Chicago.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
sub-committee  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  ques- 
tions of  elastic  limit  and  yield  point.  It  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  that  the  yield  point  by- 
drop  of  beam  or  by  dividers  gave  the  most  uniform  re- 
sults for  steel  castings  and  it  was  decided  the  yield 
point  should  be  determined  in  either  of  these  ways.  The 
specifications  also  provide  that  the  manganese  require- 
ment be  placed  at  a  maximum  of  0.85  per  cent,  this 
concession  being  made  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers. These  specifications  will  be  published  later  in 
The  Iron  Age. 

Before  the  adoption  of  these  specifications  as  tenta- 
tive, Mr.  Pry's  paper  was  presented  in  abstract  by  the 
author.  It  deals  with  the  tensile  properties  of  steel 
castings  made  of  grades  commonly  used  for  railroad 
service  and  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject. 
It  covered  an  investigation  which  involved  the  exami- 
nation of  about  600  tests   from   seven  manufacturers. 


In  one  series  of  tests,  the  tensile  properties  as  usually 
determined  are  compared  to  show  the  relation  between 
strength  and  ductility,  and  the  relation  between  yield 
point  and  the  elastic  limit,  determined  by  the  method 
for  forgings  adopted  by  committee  A-1  on  Steel.  In 
a  .second  series,  the  so-called  true  elastic  limit  is  com- 
pared with  the  yield  point  by  a  series  of  tests  involv- 
ing much  greater  precision  than  usually  applied  in 
commercial  testing.  Complete  data  of  all  the  tests  are 
given  together  with  charts.  The  tests  were  made  by  a 
group  of  manufacturers  of  steel  castings  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  new 
specifications  for  steel  castings.  The  author  of  the 
paper  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  other 
members  were  H.  M.  Lewis,  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Co.; 
C.  N.  Ring,  Ohio  Steel  Castings  Co.;  J.  D.  R.  Stehman, 
Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.;  and  J.  L. 
Uhler,  Union  Steel  Casting  Co.  The  author  stated 
that  the  results  of  the  tests  show  that,  with  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  precision  in  the  method  of  measure- 
ment, annealed  cast  steel  is  found  to  behave  as  a  plas- 
tic rather  than  an  elastic  material  and  that  the  term 
"elastic  limit"  has  little  meaning. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  George  F.  Corn- 
stock,  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  extensometer  had 
been  used  in  the  tests  and  criticized  the  use  of  the 
Berry  strain  gage,  implying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
results  were  not,  therefore,  scientific.  Mr.  Fry  replied 
that  the  use  of  a  more  accurate  extensometer  would  not 
have  changed  the  general  results.  Prof.  H.  F.  Moore, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  reviewed  some  of 
the  points  brought  out  by  the  author  and  stated  that, 
as  a  result  of  much  of  the  work  done  at  his  laboratories, 
there  was  no  evidence  yet  of  the  existence  of  any  abso- 
lute point  for  the  elastic  limit. 

The  new  specifications  were  formally  adopted  as 
tentative  together  with  the  committees'  report  as  a 
whole. 

Changes  in  Steel  Specifications 

The  report  of  the  committee  A-1  contained  also 
recommendations  involving  minor  changes  in  standard 
and  tentative  standard  specifications.  These  embraced 
eight  proposed  revisions  in  standards  and  two  proposed 
revisions  in  tentative  standards.  During  the  year,  one 
new  sub-committee  was  appointed  as  sub-committee 
XIX  on  sheet  steels.  The  report  announced  that  11 
specifications  have  been  approved  during  the  year  for 
submission  to  the  secretary-treasurer  for  J;ransmission 
to  the  American  Engineering   Standards  Committee. 

Sulphur  in  Rivet  Steel 

Some  disappointment  was  evident  that  there  was  but 
little  discussion  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  joint 
committee  on  the  investigation  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur in  steel,  covering  in  particular  the  effect  of 
sulphur  on  rivet  steel,  presented  by  the  chairman.  Dr. 
George  K.  Burgess.  Supplementing  his  presentation 
of  the  abstract  of  the  report  (given  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  June  22)  Dr.  Burgess  said  that  the  committee's 
work  on  rivet  steel  was  practically  completed  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  points;  that  for  the  investi- 
gation on  sheets,  the  steel  had  been  manufactured  and 
tests  were  being  prepared;  that  the  work  on  grade-B 
"steel  had  progressed  rapidly  and  tests  were  nearly 
completed  and  that  for  the  investigation  on  forgings, 
the  steel  had  been  promised.  So  far  as  conclusions 
were  concerned  covering  the  report  on  rivet  steel,  the 
committee  had  felt  that,  until  all  the  data  had  been 
completed  and  studied,  the  publication  of  any  conclu- 
sions or  comments  was  unwise. 

Henry  S.  Rawdon,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
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ton,  read  an  interesting  discussion  commenting  on  one 
of  the  features  of  the  report  involving  the  effect  of 
heat  treatment  and  notched  bar  impact  test  on  a  low 
carbon  steel  containing  0.056  per  cent  sulphur.  He 
showed  that  in  both  the  Charpy  and  Izod  tests  the 
fractures  varied  decidedly  as  to  whether  the  breaks 
were  through  the  crystals  or  not,  depending  on  the 
heat  treatment. 

Dr.  John  S.  linger,  director  Central  Research 
Bureau,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  read  a  written 
discussion,  the  substance  of  which  follows: 

For  more  than  40  years  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
sulphur  in  steel  has  attracted  the  attention  of  metallurgists. 
Much  study  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  extending  so  far 
as  to  include  the  several  chemical  forms  or  combinations  in 
which  it  exists,  particularly  in  cast  iron. 

Within  a  period  of  20  years,  the  tonnage  of  steel  made  by 
the  two  principal  processes,  the  Bessemer  and  the  basic  open- 
hearth,  has  undergone  a  great  change.  In  1900  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  was  Bessemer:  in  1920  it  was  25  per  cent. 

With  the  change  in  processes  came  a  change  in  the 
sulphur  content  In  steel,  the  average  sulphur  in  Bessemer 
steel  being  at  least  0.065  against  0.040  per  cent  in  the  basic 
open-hearth.  Structures  of  all  kinds  built  from  20  to  40 
years  ago  of  Bessemer  steel,  are  still  in  service  today.  Ad- 
ditional evidence  is  found  by  making  a  study  of  soft,  medium 
and  hard  steel  parts  which  have  worn  out  in  service,  giving 
a  good  life,  and  which  in  many  cases  have  contained  more 
than  0.065  per  cent,  sulphur.  On  the  other  hand,  equally 
convincing  evidence  is  found  for  the  same  kinds  of  steels 
failing  after  a  short  time  in  similar  service,  in  which  the 
sulphur  has  been  under  0.040  per  cent.  Evidence  of  this 
kind  is  enough  to  make  one  hesitate  in  forming  an  opinion 
whether  a  reasonable  amount  of  sulphur,  say  under  0.100 
per  cent,  is  detrimental  or  othei-wise.  These  facts  conflict 
with  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  steel  is  of  poor 
quality  and  should  not  be  used  for  any  important  work, 
unless  it  be  low  in  sulphur.  I  sincerely  hope  the  committee 
will  give  this  angle  of  their  work  serious  consideration  an 
their  future  studies. 

In  discussing  the  committee's  preliminary  report,  I  have 
copied  graphs  from  their  report,  combining  a  number  of  their 
graphs  on  a  single  sheet  and  inserting  a  line  for  sulphur  in 
order  that  it  may  be  more  easily  and  quickly  comprehended. 
In  this  chart,  1  have  shown  the  composition  curves  for 
carbon  and  manganese  at  the  bottom,  adding  a  line  for  the 
sulphur  content.  Since  the  ordinates  and  abscissas  are  in 
percentages  of  sulphur,  the  line  for  sulphur  becomes  a  gradu- 
ally rising  straight  line. 

The  effect  of  the  carbon  and  manganese  in  the  several 
heats  is  clearly  shown  by  the  approximate  parallelism  of 
the  composition  curves  with  those  representing  the  tensile. 
shearing,  torsion,  impact  and  hardness  curves.  All  the 
curves  for  the  physical  properties  are  not  shown  as  there  is 
not  sufBoient  space. 

The  striking  thing  seems  to  be  that  changes  in  the  carbon 
and  manganese  content  are  immediately  reflected  by  similar 
changes  In  the  physical  properties  of  the  several  heats  with 
little,  if  any,  change  due  to  the  increasing  sulphur.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  number  of  heats  of  steel  con- 
taining exactly  the  same  percentage  of  carbon  and  manga- 
nese. Since  this  is  true,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  sulphur  if  other  variables  in  composition 
exist  in  the  steel. 

In  studying  this  same  problem  during  1915,  I  believed  it 
best  to  use  the  same  heat  of  steel,  but  to  var.-  the  sulphur 
content  in  the  individual  ingots  of  the  heat.  My  results  were 
given  in  full  in  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  .Automotive 
Engineers,  January.  1916.  and  later  in  a  paper  befoie  the 
American  Boiler  Manufacturers  in  June,  1916.  [The  Iron 
Age,  Jan.  13,  1916.] 

Many  persons  are  inclined  to  believe  that  sulphur  added 
to  steel  does  not  have  the  same  effect  as  residual  sulphur 
remaining  in  the  steel,  but  it  is  surprising  how  closely  my 
results,  obtained  by  added  sulphur,  check  the  results  of 
the  committee's  work  with  re.sidual  sulphur,  when  allow- 
ances are  made  for  the  effects  of  the  variations  in  the  car- 
bon and  manganeee  In  the  several  heats. 

The  committee's  work  was  confined  to  rivet  steel,  but 
this  same  quality  steel  is  used  in  making  wire  products,'  tub- 
ular products  and  sheets.  The  specifications  for  such  prod- 
ucts specify  the  composition  and  sometimes  calls  for  ten- 
sile tests  and  bending  tests.  The  fitness  of  the  steel  is  de- 
termined by  the  working  of  steel  during  fabrication  and  by 
such  shop  tests  as  flattening,  bending,  hydrostatic  or  bead- 
ing tests.  On  pp.  9,  10,  11  and  23  of  the  report,  some  shop 
testa  are  given,  showing  very  little  differences  among  the 
steels.  These  are  some  of  the  commercial  tests  employed  by 
the  user  to  show  whether  the  steel  is  of  good  quality,  yet  the 
committee,  beyond  stating  what  was  done,  have  not  made 
any    comment    on    the    quality.      Instead    physical    or    me- 


chanical tests  of  many  kinds  were  made,  very  few  of  which, 
are  ever  regularly  used  in  the  arts. 

I  have  examined  the  complaints  or  claims  for  rivet  steels 
covering  a  period  from  1911  to  1922.  or  11  years.  They  show 
the  following  percentages: 

For  Quality  :  Per  Cent 
Mixed  steel  and   tensile  strength 15. 

I<\)r  Surface : 
Mechanical   defects,    seams,    pipe,    split   heads 28. 

For  Rolling: 

Out  of  round  ) g 

Variation   of  size  f 

For   high   sulphur    51 

Total 100. 

This  table  shows  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  com,- 
plaints  were  due  to  high  sulphur,  in  most  cases  causing  the- 
rejection  of  the  steel  without  any  effort  being  made  on  the 
l>art  of  the  user  by  shop  or  service  tests  to  see  if  the  steel 
was  really  bad  or  unfit  for   use. 

The  committee  has  refrained  from  drawing  conclusions 
from  ills  work.  The  graphs  are  not  easily  understood  by 
the  layman.  Considerable  time  "has  elapsed  since  the  work 
was  begun.  Probably  a  much  longer  time  will  be  needed  for 
the  study  of  the  medium  and  harder  varieties  of  steel.  la 
the  meantime,  much  commercially  good  steel  is  being  thrown, 
away.     The  producer  and  consumer  are  awaiting  the  verdict. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  hasten  its  work,  drawing  con- 
chisions  as  it  proceeds  and  completing  the  work  at  an 
early  date.  This  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  society, 
settling,  partially  at  least,  a  controversy  of  many  years' 
standing. 

Dr.  Unger  exhibited  a  series  of  lantern  slides; 
taken  from  a  paper  contributed  by  him  before  the- 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  in  January,  1916, 
which  involved  an  investigation  of  sulphur  in  various, 
forms  of  rolled  products,  and  the  effect  of  the  sulphur 
on  these  products  when  worked.  The  original  paper 
was  published  in  The  Iron  Age,  Jan.  13,  1916. 

Heat  Treatment  of  Iron  and  Steel 

The  report  of  committee  A-4  on  the  heat  treatment 
of  iron  and  steel,  in  the  absence  of  the  chaimian,  H. 
M.  Boylston,  was  presented  by  John  Howe  Hall,  Tay^ 
lor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 
The  report  states  that  one  sub-committee  was  making 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  desirability  of  an- 
nealing wrought  iron  chain  at  intervals,  and  that  an- 
other sub-committee,  on  the  heat  treatment  of  steel 
castings,  has  recommended  a  substitute  for  the  present 
recommended  practice  for  the  annealing  of  carbon 
steel  castings.  The  latter  was  accepted  by  the  Society 
as  tentative  and   the  report  as  a  whole  was  adopted. 

Magnetic  Testing  of  Welds 

A  highly  intere'sting  paper  entitled  "Electrical  and 
Magnetic  Weld  Testing  as  Applied  to  Butt-Welded 
Steel  Plates"  by  T.  Spooner  and  I.  F.  Kinnard,  re- 
search engineers  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.^ 
East  Pittsburgh,  was  presented  in  abstract  by  Mr. 
Spooner.  The  work  described  by  this  paper  involves, 
a  series  of  laboratory  tests  applied  to  arc-butt  welded 
steel  plates  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop electrical  and  magnetic  tests  capable  of  reveal- 
ing the  quality  of  such  welds.  The  paper  describes 
the  various  apparatus  and  the  methods  of  applying  the 
electrical  and  magnetic  tests  and  then  these  are  com- 
pared with  tension  tests  from  the  plates  which  had 
been  tested  electrically  and  magnetically.  It  states 
that  the  electrical,  magnetic  and  tension  tests  showed 
a  very  fair  general  agreement  among  themselves,  as 
well  as  with  the  known  quality  of  the  welds  as  re- 
ported by  the  welder.  As  a  result  of  the  tests,  the 
authors  feel  that  the  electrical  and  magnetic  methods 
of  testing  show  considerable  promise,  at  least  as  ap- 
plied to  butt-welded  plates,  and  that  without  doubt 
a  really  poor  weld  can  be  demonstrated.  They  also 
feel  that  the  methods  described  can  be  applied  commer- 
cially by  suitable  alterations  in  the  details  of  the 
apparatus  so  as  to  provide  a  more  rugged  portable  de- 
vice. They  hold  that  such  an  outcome  will  greatly 
increase  the  possible  applications  of  electrical  and  gas 
welding,  since  it  should  be  feasible  to  eliminate  poor 
welded  sections  before  any  harm  could  come  to  a  com- 
pleted structure. 

In  discussing  this  report.  Dr.  Burgess  commented 
on    the    excellence    of    the    data    brought    forth    and 
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asked  whether  the  authors  be- 
lieved that  the  magnetic  tests 
could  be  adapted  to  the  test- 
ing of  electrically  welded  rail 
joints  in  position,  to  which 
Mr.  Spooner  replied  that, 
while  no  work  had  been  done 
on  this  subject,  they  yere  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  it  could 
be  applied  to  such  rails. 

Session  on  Iron 

The  session  on  wrought, 
cast  and  malleable  iron  was 
held  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
27,  with  Vice-president  Bur- 
gess in  the  chair. 

Some  problems  connected 
with  foundry  pig  iron  were 
easily  the  leading  topics  of 
this  meeting.  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  paper  en- 
titled "The  Physics  of  Cast 
Iron  and  Its  Bearing  On  All 
Cast  Iron  Products  and  Speci- 
fications for  Cast  Iron"  by 
William  R.  Webster,  consult- 
ing engineer,  Philadelphia, 
followed  by  a  report  of  com- 
mittee A-3  on  cast  iron,  the 
two  subjects  being  thrown 
open  to  general  discussion 
after  their  presentation. 

Physics  of  Cast  Iron 

Mr.  Webster's  paper  was 
presented  in  abstract  by  Dr. 
Moldenke.  After  referring  to 
some  of  the  earlier  discussions 
of  the  physics  of  cast  iron  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  at  one  of 
its  meetings  in  March,  1895, 
in  which  the  author  presented 
a  brief  note  on  a  proposed 
scheme  of  the  study  of  the 
physics  of  cast  iron  (which 
led  ultimately  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  testing  society's 
standard  specifications  for 
foundry  pig  iron)  Mr.  Web- 
ster draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  reducing  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum  the  great  variety  of 
chemical  compositions  of  pig-  iron  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  gray  iron  and  malleable  iron  castings. 

At  present,  the  chemical  requirements  of  pig  iron 
ordered  by  foundries  making  even  the  same  grade  and 
weight  of  castings  vary  so  greatly  that  blast  furnace- 
men  are  caused  unnecessary  trouble  when  required  to 
make  several  gi'ades  of  pig  iron  for  the  same  weight 
and  grade  of  castings.  The  author  emphasized  that 
the  standard  specifications  for  foundry  pig  iron  of  the 
society,  known  as  A  43-09,  have  been  in  general  use  for 
about  seventeen  years  with  excellent  results,  and  yet 
there  are  no  definite  statements  in  the  specifications  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  foundry  pig  iron  that 
would  g^ide  and  assist  the  foundryman  in  making 
light,  medium  or  heavy  eastings  or  malleable  iron. 
According  to  Mr.  Webster,  all  that  they  have  given 
the  foundrymen  is  a  convenient  code  for  writing  out  a 
prescription  in  code  words  to  the  blast  furnaceman 
giving  the  chemical  composition  of  the  irons  most  de- 
sirable for  the  requirements. 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  the  author  that  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  foundrymen  and  blast  fumacemen  be 
tabulated  in  such  a  way  that  a  representative  standard 
set  of  requirements  can  be  agreed  upon  which  will  pro- 
tect fairly  the  interests  of  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers and  that  such  requirements  would  form  a  valu- 
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able  addition  to  the  society's  present  specifications. 
The  author  quotes  from  an  article  in  The  Iron  Age, 
Dec.  1,  1921,  by  Y.  A.  Dyer,  entitled  "Purchasing 
Foundry  Iron  by  Specification,"  in  which^was  cited  the 
classifications  by  analysis  of  various  foundry  irons  as 
created  by  the  committee  on  steel  and  steel  products 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  during  the- 
war. 

In  a  printed  appendix  to  the  paper,  Dr.  Moldenke,. 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  cast  iron,  discusses  sev- 
eral proposals  in  Mr.  Webster's  paper.  He  offers  some 
changes  in  the  suggested  lines  for  discussion  and  in- 
vestigation as  contained  in  the  original  proposals  and" 
states  that  the  discussion  of  every  point  included  in 
such  a  scheme  of  study  would  assume  the  magnitude  of' 
a  book.  He  offered  as  a  summary  of  a  life's  work  in 
the  production  of  good  castings,  which  are  necessarily 
interwoven  with  the  chemical  and  physical  character- 
istics of  cast  iron,  the  following: 

1.  Use  the  best  material  suited  to  the  production  of  the 
castings  wanted. 

2.  Employ  correct  melting,  molding  and  finishing  processes. 

3.  Gate  the  molds  correctly,  so  that  the  good  material 
properly  manipulated,  may  be  given  the  best  chance  possible 
to  produce  good  work. 

According  to  Dr.  Moldenke,  the  natural  solution  of 
the  present  conditions,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webster, 
"is  to  collect  the  requirements  under  which  pig  iron  has. 
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been  sold  for  each  grade  of  casting,  including  steel 
and  malleable,  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  committee 
having  an  equal  representation  of  blast  furnacemen, 
whom  we  term  the  producers,  and  the  consumers  who 
manufacture  the  finished  product.  If  this  course  is 
followed,  it  would  enable  any  blast  furnace  in  the 
country  to  produce  a  much  larger  output  on  a  given 
grade  of  pig  iron  than  ever  before,  as  the  number  of 
grades  would  be  reduced  and  the  hair-splitting  require- 
ments removed.  In  dull  times,  this  would  enable  the 
furnaces  to  stock  up  considerable  quantities  of  each 
grade  of  iron  with  much  more  certainty  than  under  the 
present  conditions." 

Foundry  Fig  Iron  Specifications 

The  report  of  committee  A-3  on  cast  ii-on  was  then 
presented  by  its  chairman.  Dr.  Moldenke.  The  section 
of  the  report  referring  to  specifications  for  foundi^ 
pig  iron,  A  43-09,  adopted  in  1904  and  revised  in  1909, 
has  been  brought  up-to-date,  says  the  report,  by  mak- 
ing a  few  changes  found  desirable  as  experience  was 
acquired.  Th  principal  change  referred  to  consists  in 
removing  from  the  original  specifications  the  code  al- 
ready referred  to  and  incorporating  it  as  an  appendix 
to  the  new  proposed  tentative  specification.  Other 
points  in  the  committee's  reports  are  referred  to 
later  on. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Webster's  paper  and  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  specifications  for  cast  iron  in- 
volved some  sharp  differences  of  opinion,  particularly 
from  representatives  of  makers  of  steel  castings.  R. 
A.  Bull,  J.  L.  Uhler  and  J.  H.  Hall,  in  particular,  said 
that  they  were  not  aware,  until  a  day  or  so  previous 
to  the  meeting,  that  these  specifications  were  intended 
to  include  foundry  irons  used  in  steel  foundry  practice, 
but  understood  that  they  applied  only  to  the  gray  iron 
foundry.  It  was  their  opinion  that  in  their  present 
form  the  specifications  could  not  be  used  to  purchase 
iron  for  certain  steel  foundry  work,  particularly  acid 
open-hearth,  and  for  that  reason,  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  adoption  of  the  specifications,  if  they  were  in- 
tended to  include  anrthing  else  than  gray  iron  foundry 
pig  iron. 

G.  C.  Davies,  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  pig  iron,  in  response  to  these  objections 
claimed  that  the  specifications  were  not  only  intended 
to  apply  to  all  gi-ades  of  iron  used  in  all  kinds  of 
foundry  operations  but  also  felt  that  they  were  easily 
adaptable  to  the  ordering  of  iron  for  steel  foundry  as 
well  as  gray  iron  foundry  use.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Uhler, 
replied  that  for  converter  use  a  pig  iron  having  a 
low  manganese  content  was  necessary ,and  a  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  content  not  exceeding  0.04  per  cent, 
while  for  acid  open-hearth  work  a  Bessemer  pig  iron 
not  execeeding  0.10  per  cent  phosphorus  and  a  low 
phosphorus  iron  not  exceeding  0.04  per  cent  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  as  well  as  a  manganese  content  running 
from  1  to  l.,50  per  cent  was  required.  They  insisted 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  buy  such  irons  under  the 
present  foundry  iron  specifications  or,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, a  bonus  would  be  exacted  by  the  producers  for 
certain  constituents,  such  as  manganese. 

Walter  Wood,  of  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
impressively  stated  that  he  considered  that  the  time  for 
distinguishing  various  irons  by  grades  had  passed 
and  that  what  was  necessary  was  a  set  of  specifications 
as  elastic  as  possible.  In  his  opinion  the  revised  speci- 
fications as  proposed  by  the  committee  were  the  best 
that  could  be  formulated. 

Dr.  Moldenke,  in  reply  to  some  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  stated  that  he  agreed  with  some  of  the 
objectors  and  even  differed  from  the  chairman  of  the 
pig  iron  committee  as  to  an  allowable  variation  of 
0.2.';  per  cent  in  the  silicon  content  of  malleable  pig 
iron,  but  he  felt  that  the  solution  of  the  present  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  adopting  the  present  report  with  the 
understanding  that  during  the  coming  year  the  «teel 
foundry  and  malleable  iron  interests  could  formulate 
their  objections  or  offer  specifications  more  in  harmony 
with  their  own  ideas  and  present  them  to  the  com- 
mittee for  proper  .consideration  and  possible  further 
revision  next  year.     With  this  understanding,  the  re- 


port on  foundry  specifications,  after  a  division  of  the 
vote,  was  adopted. 

Chilled  Wheel  and  High-Test  Iron 

Two  other  important  matters  contained  in  the  report 
of  committee  A-3  on  cast  iron  included  revisions  in 
the  proposed  tentative  specifications  for  chilled  cast 
iron  wheels,  A  46-22  T,  and  the  presentation  of  new 
specifications  covering  what  the  committee  has  classi- 
fied as  high-test  gray  iron  castings,  which  include  those 
irons  showing  higher  strengths  than  the  usual  run  of 
iron  and  more  popularly  known  as  semi-steel. 

Changes  in  the  tentative  specifications  for  chilled 
iron  wheels  were  confined  chiefly  to  three  points,  two 
of  these  having  to  do  with  chemical  composition.  In 
the  new  tentative  specifications,  it  is  stated  that  the 
phosphorus  content  shall  not  exceed  0.30  per  cent  and 
the  maximum  on  sulphur  was  advanced  from  0.17  to 
0.18,  while  under  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  chilled 
test,  a  note  is  added  that  the  chilled  and  physical  test 
specified  cover  only  33-in.  wheel's  of  the  weights  listed, 
other  diameters  and  weights  to  be  in  proportion.  It 
was  stated  in  explanation  that  the  fixing  of  maximum 
sulphur  at  0.18  per  cent  was  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
promise as  a  result  of  tests  made  by  the  Cast  Iron 
Wheel  Manufacturers  Association.  These  demonstrated 
that  sulphur  is  not  harmful  up  to  0.18  per  cent  or 
thereabouts,  and  if  limited  to  0.17  per  cent  it  would 
throw  out  too  many  good  wheels.  As  to  phosphorus, 
recent  physical  and  thermal  tests  on  a  large  variety 
of  wheels  have  shown  in  some  cases  that  certain  wheels 
crack  which  are  low  in  phosphorus.  J.  R.  Onderdonk, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  said  that  for  the  size  of  some  wheels 
now  in  use,  the  250-lb.  tup  used  in  the  drop  tests  was 
altogether  too  light,  some  wheels  at  present  in  use 
running  as  high  as  900  lb.  and  higher. 

Wrought   Iron 

The  report  of  committee  A-2  on  wrought  iron  was 
presented  by  its  chairman,  H.  C.  Smith.  It  offers 
minor  recommendations  for  revisions  in  existing  ten- 
tative standards  for  welded  wrought  iron  pipe;  for 
viTought  iron  forgings  for  locomotives  and  cars,  and  for 
lap  welded  and  seamless  steel  and  lap  welded  iron  boiler 
tubes. 

In  connection  with  the  committee's  report,  two  papers 
were  presented,  one  by  W.  M.  Myers,  general  manager 
Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  entitled  "Merchant  Bar 
Iron  Made  by  the  Busheled  Scrap  Process"  and  the 
other  by  H.  S.  Rawdon  and  S.  Epstein  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  entitled  "Some  Observations  on  the  Nick- 
Brand  Test  for  Wrought  Iron." 

Mr.  Myers  described  the  manufacture  of  merchant 
bar  iron  made  frorfi  re-worked  iron  scrap  or  a  re- 
worked mixture  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  in  hand  bushel- 
ing  furnaces  and  in  mechanical  busheling  furnaces. 
Test  results  were  included,  together  with  the  physical 
properties  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  materials.  The 
Rawdon  and  Epstein  paper  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  nick  and  bend  test,  as  included  in  specifications 
for  wrought  iron,  specifies  that  the  materials  shall 
show  no  crystalline  areas  or  not  more  than  a  specified 
amount,  the  test  being  made  either  by  pressure  or  by 
blows.  The  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  the  usual 
nick  and  bend  clause  is  indefinite,  since  either  fibrous 
or  crystalline  fractures  may  be  produced  according 
to  the  procedure  followed,  including  the  apparatus  used 
and  the  way  in  which  the  blow  is  received  and  the  nick 
is  made.  Robert  Job,  Montreal,  Canada,  pointed  to  this 
paper  as  a  good  illustration  of  much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  contended  that  de- 
cidedly more  explicit  specifications  were  needed  for 
wi'ought  iron,  particularly  as  to  the  crystalline  areas 
resulting  from  the  nick  and  bend  tests. 

Symposium  on  Impact  Testing 

The  entire  Wednesday  evening  session,  June  28,  was 
devoted  to  a  symposium  on  impact  testing  of  materials. 
It  is  probably  the  first  symposium  of  the  kind  ever  at- 
tempted; it  made  a  deep  impression  and  was  a  com- 
plete success.  In  general,  it  was  a  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  impact  testing  of  materials  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  impact  test. 
There  were  ten  contributions  to  this  symposium,     .\fter 
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a  brief  preface,  the  subject  was  introduced  by  a  resume 
of  impact  testing  of  materials,  including  a  bibliography 
and  then  various  papers  discussed  three  phases  of  the 
subject:  Machines  and  test  specimens  used;  standard- 
izations of  machines  and  specimens  for  notched  bar  im- 
pact tests  of  metals;  and  the  measurement  of  impact, 
closing  with  a  paper  on  the  significance  of  the  test. 
The  contributions  to  the  symposium  were  published 
in  a  pamphlet,  ready  for  distribution  at  the  meeting 
and  containing  107  pages.  The  sj-mposium  was  an- 
nounced as  the  outcome  of  an  informal  discussion  in 
the  society's  committee  E-1  on  methods  of  testing,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  committee  that  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  society  to  study  impact  testing  of  materials  more 
definitely  and  intensely  than  heretofore  attempted  in 
any  concerted  way  in  this  country,  covering  not  only 
details  of  methods  and  their  standardization,  but  also 
inquiring  into  the  significance  of  such  tests.  As  a 
result,  committee  E-1  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  12 
members  of  which  T.  D.  Lynch,  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  was  chairman  which,  in  co-operation  with 
the  committee  on  papers,  planned  the  symposium.  The 
publication  of  the  various  papers  referred  to  is  believed 
by  the  committee  to  comprise  the  most  recent  and  ex- 
tensive statement  of  the  status  of  impact  testing  of 
materials  and  to  serve  as  the  start  for  further  study. 

Machines    for   Impact   Testing 

The  resume  and  bibliography  was  prepared  by  H.  L. 
Whittemore,  mechanical  engineer  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington.  The  contributions  on  machines  and  test 
specimens  used  in  impact  testing  were  by  D.  J.  Mac- 
Adam,  Jr.,  metallurgist  United  States  Naval  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  "Impact 
Tests  of  Metals";  by  Thomas  R.  C.  Wilson,  engineer 
in  forest  products,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
"Impact  Tests  of  Wood,"  and  by  Earl  B.  Smith,  senior 
testing  engineer,  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  entitled  "Impact  Tests  of  Road  Materials." 

Mr.  MacAdam,  besides  describing  impact  testing 
machines  of  various  types,  as  well  as  a  static-resilience 
testing  machine,  discussed  the  relations  of  repeated  im- 
pact to  single  blow  impact  and  the  various  impact 
specimens  in  common  use  on  metals.  He  also  entered 
into  a  theoretical  discussion  of  stress  distribution  in  a 
notched  tension  specimen  and  its  effect  on  resilience, 
as  well  as  other  important  phases  of  the  subject. 

Under  the  second  general  division  of  the  sympo- 
sium, namely,  standardization  of  machines  and  speci- 
mens for  notched  bar  impact  tests  of  metals,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  contributions  to  this  symposium 
was  that  of  C.  L.  Warwick,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
society,  Philadelphia,  entitled  "A  Resume  of  American 
Practice  in  Notched  Bar  Impact  Tests  of  Metals."  The 
paper  is  the  result  of  the  circulation  of  a  questionnaire 
among  a  selected  list  of  testing  engineers,  laboratories, 
etc.  Mr.  Warwick  believes  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire point  to  the  desirability  of  the  society's  under- 
taking a  suitable  study  of  impact  testing  in  order  that 
methods  for  such  testing  shall  be  prepared,  which  will 
compare  with  the  society's  methods  for  tension,  com- 
pression and  other  tests  of  materials. 

The  brief  review  of  the  work  on  impact  testing  done 
by  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Association  was 
then  presented  in  abstract  by  Mr.  Lynch.  It  covered 
the  chief  features  of  British  practice  in  the  impact  test- 
ing of  notched  metal  specimens,  abstracted  from  a  more 
complete  report  of  the  main  committee  a  year  ago  by 
a  special  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
author.  Mr.  Lynch  summed  up  with  the  statement  that 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  standardiza- 
tion of  the  main  features  of  impact  testing  by  the 
American  society,  including  size  and  type  of  specimen, 
depth  of  notch  and  its  character,  the  striking  speed  and 
energy  and  other  important  details. 

Measurement  and  Significance  of  Impact 

Under  the  general  subject  of  measurement  of  im- 
pact, three  papers  were  presented,  one  by  C.  E.  Mar- 
gerum,  metallurgist,  United  States  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  who  discussed  measure- 
ment of  pressures  caused  by  impact,  another  by  Armin 


Elmendorf,  consulting  engineer,  Haskelite  Mfg.  Cor- 
poration, Chicago,  on  "Measuring  Forces  of  Impact," 
and  another  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Moore  on  the  "Measurement 
of  the  Force  of  Impact  by  Means  of  the  Elastic  Stretch 
of  a  Steel  Bar." 

The  symposium  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  paper 
entitled  "Significance  of  the  Impact  Test"  by  F.  C. 
Langenberg  and  N.  Richardson,  metallurgist  and  re- 
search engineer,  respectively,  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Watertown,  Mass.    A  brief  summary  follows: 

The  authors  point  out  that  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  correlate  the  impact  test  with  other  tests  and  state 
that  it  does  not  appear  at  the  present  time  that  a  definite  re- 
lation between  the  static  tension  test  and  the  dynamic  impact 
test  exists.  Reference  is  made  to  attempts  of  investig.ators 
to  develop  a  certain  relation  between  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  a  given  material  when  broken  statically  and  dyna- 
mically. The  conclusions  are  diversified,  but  the  authors 
believe  that  the  proper  conclusion  in  the  light  of  our  pre.sent 
knowledge  is  that  this  relationship  will  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  material. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  impact  machine  employed  or 
form  of  specimen  used,  the  essential  result  obtained  is  the 
amount  of  energy  absorbed  by  the  specimen.  In  comparing 
static  and  dynamic  tests,  therefore,  the  same  essential  data 
should  be  recorded  in  both  cases,  and  the  authors  point  out 
that  in  the  ordinary  static  tension  tests  as  it  is  carried  out 
to-day  such  data  are  not  recorded  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  draw  any  definite  relationship  between  the  values 
usually  recorded  in  the  tension  test  and  the  data  obtained 
from  the  impact  test.  From  the  large  number  of  test.s  made 
at  the  laboratories  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  the  authors  con- 
clude that  the  elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength  of  a  wide 
variety  of  steels,  both  in  the  annealed  and  heat-treated  con- 
ditions, do  not  bear  any  relationship  whatever  to  the  work 
expended  in  the  ruptiu-e  of  Oharpy  impact  test  specimens. 
The  percentgae  of  elongation  in  tension  is  low  when  the 
Oharpy  value  is  low,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  when  the 
Iiercentage  of  elongation  is  high  the  Charpy  value  will  be 
correspondingly  high.  Typical  test  data  on  certain  alloy 
steels  and  ordnance  steels  are  recorded,  illustrating  these 
conclusions  and  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  comparison  of 
static   and    dynamic  tests. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  proper- 
ties revealed  by  the  impact  test  and  the  possibilities  of  in- 
terpreting results  of  the  test  in  engineering  practice. 

Fatigue  of  Metals 

The  major  portion  of  the  morning  session  of 
Thursday,  June  29,  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
"Fatigue  of  Metals"  with  past>president  G.  H.  Clamer 
presiding.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  a  paper 
entitled  "Fatigue  or  Progressive  Failure  of  Metals 
Under  Repeated  Stress"  by  Profs.  H.  F.  Moore,  J.  B. 
Kommers,  and  T.  M.  Jasper,  University  of  Illinois. 
Urbana,  111.  Professor  Moore  delivered  an  abstract 
of  the  paper,  which  consists  largely  of  a  discussion  of 
the  testing  practice  used  in  making  repeated  stress 
tests,  with  special  reference  to  the  testing  machines, 
the  specimens  and  the  methods  used  in  the  joint  inves- 
tigation of  the  fatigue  of  metals,  now  in  progress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
the  Engineering  Foundation,  the  General  Electric  Co., 
and  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  authors  point  out  several  important  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  arrived  at.  One  of  these  is 
that,  for  a  ferrous  metal,  there  exists  a  fairly  well 
defined  limiting  unit  stress  below  which  the  metal 
can  withstand  hundreds  of  millions  of  reversals  of 
stress,  and  that,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  such  a  metal 
can  withstand  an  indefinitely  larger  number  of  such 
reversals.  For  this  particular  characteristic  or  limit- 
ing stress  the  term  "endurance  limit"  has  been  given, 
and  the  statement  is  made  that  experimental  evidence 
in  favor  of  its  existence  has  been   uncovered. 

Another  feature  of  this  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  this  endurance  limit  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  charts  showing  its  correlation  with  other  physi- 
cal properties.  The  paper  also  discusses  recent  test 
results  of  repeated-stress  tests.  The  paper  concludes 
with  the  following  significant  statement: 

An  Interesting  series  of  tests  is  now  in  progress.  Speci- 
mens which  have  withstood  100,000,000  reversals  of  a  stress 
close  to  the  endurance  limit  have  been  subjected  to  further 
reversals  at  slightly  higher  stresses — in  one  case  16  per  cent 
higher — and    they    have    withstood    without    failure    a    second 
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run  of  100,000,000  reversals  of  this  increased  stress.  Static 
tension  tests  on  other  specimens  which  have  withstood  100,- 
000,000  reversals  of  stress  close  to  the  endurance  limit  have 
given  distinctly  higher  values  for  tensile  strength  than  those 
given  by  tension  tests  of  the  material  before  repeated  stress- 
ing. These  tests  are  by  no  means  complete,  but  the  possi- 
bility that  sleel  may  be  actually  benefited  by  repeated 
stressing  below  the  endurance  limit  is  of  interest. 

Among  the  numerous  lines  of  possible  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  repeated  stress,  two  seem  to  the  writers  to 
be  worthy  of  special  attention:  (1)  the  extension  of  in- 
vestigations of  the  fatigue  strength  of  non-ferrous  metals, 
with  an  attempt  to  see  whether  they  show  any  phenomena 
markedly  different  from  those  shown  by  ferrous  metals ; 
and  (2)  an  mvestigation  of  the  strength  of  steel  under  re- 
peated stress  and  at  high  temperature.  There  is  almost  a 
complete  dearth  of  test  data  on  this  second  item,  and  the 
problem  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance  to  makers  and 
users  of  steam   turbines  and  internal  combustion   engines. 

Stress  Concentrations  and  Polarized  Light 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of  this  paper, 
A.  L.  Kimball  of  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  delivered  a  brief 
illustrated  address  on  "Stress  Concentrations  as  De- 
termined by  the  Use  of  Transparent  Specimens  and 
Polarized  Light."  Colored  slides  illustrating  the 
phenomena  were  shown  and  were  very  impressive. 

There  was  also  on  exhibition  three  testing  machines 
used  by  the  joint  investigation  of  the  fatigue  of  metals 
referred  to  by  Professor  Moore  and  brought  from 
Urbana,  especially  for  the  purpose.  There  was  a 
reversed  bending  machine  of  the  Farmer  type;  a 
machine  for  testing  under  a  combination  of  reversed- 
bending  and  steady  tension,  and  a  reversed  bending 
machine  adapted  either  for  tests  to  destruction  or  for 
the  "rise-of-temperature"  test.  The  latter  machine  was 
shown  in  operation. 

A  fairly  liberal  discussion  followed  the  presentation 
of  Professor  Moore's  paper,  several  being  written.  L. 
E.  Tuckerman,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
presented  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  work  done 
at  Urbana  and  at  Annapolis,  laying  particular  stress 
upon  the  specimens  of  ingot  iron  used  at  both  places, 
as  being  easily  comparable,  pointing  out  that  the 
fatigue  results  obtained  at  Annapolis  are  lower  than 
those  obtained  at  Urbana;  he  raised  the  question 
whether  the  explanation  might  not  be  a'  difference  in 
the  surface  condition  of  the  specimen  used,  particularly 
as  affected  by  rough  or  smooth  tool  cuts. 

An  interesting  comparison  of  certain  fatigue  tests 
made  on  the  non-ferrous  alloys,  duraluminum  and  a 
magnesium  alloy,  as  conducted  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  was  presented  by  R.  L.  Templin,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.  The  question  of  the  making  of  fatigue 
tests  of  cast  iron  was  suggested  as  necessary  by 
George  K.  Elliott,  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  his  experience  had  shown  that 
drop  tests,  made  on  two  cast  irons  of  practically  the 
same  chemical  and  physical  properties,  had  shown  as 
high  as  200  per  cent  difference  in  resistance  to  break- 
ing. C.  B.  Bronson,  New  York  Central  Lines,  New 
York,  called  attention  to  some  investigations  being 
made  by  that  railroad  on  the  fatigue  of  steel  rails  and 
some  other  products  used  in  railroad  work,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  determining  their  endurance  limit  and 
their  improvement,  such  information  being  essential 
for  rail  steel  used  in  any  form  of  high-speed  service 
on  railroad.  The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  Prof.  T.  M.  Jasper  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,   who   answered   certain   questions. 

Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  Corrosion 

The  first  session  of  the  convention,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, June  27,  was  devoted  to  papers  and  committee 
reports  on  non-ferrous  metals  and  corrosion.  It  em- 
braced reports  of  Committee  B-1  on  copper  wire,  J. 
A.  Capp,  chairman;  of  Committee  B-2  on  non-ferrous 
metwls  and  alloys,  Prof.  William  Campbell,  chairman. 
These  reports  presented  new  tentative  specifications 
for  brass  pipe,  copper  tubing  and  admiralty  con- 
denser tubes  and  tentative  methods  of  chemical 
analysis  of  brass  ingots  and  sand  castings  and  of 
bronze   bearing  metals.     They   also   included  tentative 


revisions  in  specifications  for  pig  lead  and  for   alum- 
inum for  remelting  and  rolling. 

An  important  paper,  "Physical  Properties  of  Some 
Copper-Silicon-Aluminum  Alloys  When  Sand  Cast,"  by 
E.  H.  Dix,  Jr.,  and  A.  J.  Lyon,  engineering  division, 
air  service,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  presented  in  abstract. 
The  paper  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  cover- 
ing alloys  of  3,  6  and  9  per  cent  silicon  with  0,  2,  4 
and  6  per  cent,  and  with  2  per  cent  copper  and  1  per 
cent  manganese.  The  metallography  of  the  alloys  "as 
cast"  is  illustrated  in  detail  and  all  the  results  are 
given  in  the  form  of  graphs  which  show  that  the  most 
desirable  compositions  lie  between  3  to  5  per  cent  for 
both  copper  and  silicon.  Within  these  limits  alloys  can 
be  prepared,  the  authors  say,  by  simple  foundry 
methods,  to  show  physical  propertie,s  as  good  or  better 
than  No.  12  alloy  and  having  casting  qualities  super- 
ior to  any  other  aluminum  alloy  of  which  the  writers 
have  knowledge.  "They  possess  the  property  of  being 
cast  without  chills  and  around  steel  barrels  or  hard 
cores  without  cracking." 

Corrosion 

The  report  of  Committee  A-5  on  corrosion  of  iron 
and  steel,  J.  H.  Gibboney,  acting  chariman,  consisted 
of  reports  of  sub-committee  II  on  preservative  metallic 
coatings  for  metals,  of  sub-committee  III  on  the  in- 
spection of  the  Fort  Sheridan,  Pittsburgh  and  An- 
napolis tests  and  sub-committee  V  on  total  immersion 
tests.  The  report  mentions  the  death  during  the  year 
of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Vorhees,  who  passed  away  last 
September  and  pays  a  suitable  tribute  to  his  leader- 
ship of  the  committee  for  seven  years. 

W.  D.  Bancroft,  professor  of  chemistry  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  a  paper  "Preliminary 
Notes  on  Corrosion,"  which  is  a  brief  resume  of  the 
corrosion  problem,  states  that  he  believes  measure- 
ment of  electromotive  force  is  practically  valueless 
from  a  fundamental  viewpoint. 

"A  Method  of  Determining  the  Spelter  Coating  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Sheets  by  Measuring  the  Rise  in  Tem- 
perature of  the  Acid  Employed,"  by  D.  M.  Strickland, 
research  engineer,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  de- 
scribes an  accurate  method  for  determining  the  weight 
of  such  coating  which  is  a  departure  from  any  method 
heretofore  suggested.  A  measured  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  poured  into  a  glass  tumbler.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  acid  is  taken  with  a  thermometer,  read- 
ing to  0.1  deg.  C.  The  test  piece  or  pieces  are  dropped 
into  the  acid,  the  galvanized  coating  is  dissolved  from 
the  specimens,  and  the  temperature  rise  recorded. 
Each  one-tenth  degree  temperature  rise  equals  a  de- 
finite weight  of  zinc  in  grams.  Radiation  has  no  influ- 
ence as  the  action  is  completed  in  possibly  30  sec.  All 
sizes  and  shapes  of  galvanized  specimens  may  be  used. 
The  equipment  is  portable  and  can  be  used  for  field 
tests,  the  glass  container  and  thermometer  taking  the 
place  of  the  laboratory  balance  heretofore  used  in 
making  galvanized  coating  determinations.  A  table 
showing  results  obtained  and  detailed  description  of 
apparatus,  application  and  manipulation  are  included. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  session  an  announcement 
was  made  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  year. 
This  was  published  in  The  Iron  Age,  June  29. 

Miscellaneous  Matters 

steps  were  put  on  foot  to  combine  the  two  com- 
mittees on  coal  and  coke,  Committee  D-5  and  D-6,  the 
chairmen  of  which  are  A.  C.  Fieldner  and  Dr.  Richard 
Moldenke,  respectively.  One  session  was  devoted 
Thursday  afternoon,  June  29,  to  coal,  coke,  timber,  etc., 
at  which  revisions  in  the  regular  and  tentative  specifi- 
cations were  discussed.  The  committee  on  coal  reported 
that  an  exhaustive  study  has  shown  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  adopt  standard  specifications  for  steam  coal 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  coals.  The  coke  com- 
mittees presented  a  tentative  method  for  the  shatter 
test  for  coke,  the  result  of  a  year's  study. 

The  evening  session  of  Tuesday,  June  27,  was  de- 
voted to  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  C.  D. 
Young,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, reported  in  brief  in  The  Iron  Age,  June  29. 
This  was  followed  by  an  informal  dance  and  smoker. 
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CONFUSED    CONDITIONS 

Much  L  iicertaiiity  Concerning  Coal  Strike — Little 
Gain  in  Loadings 

Pittsburgh,  July  3. — Between  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring;  about  a  conference  of  the  coal  mine 
operators  and  the  officials  of  the  miners'  unions,  the 
walkout  of  the  railroad  car  shop  employees  and  the 
observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  the  fuel  situa- 
tion is  very  much  confused.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  reports  that  meetings  of 
miners'  locals  are  being  held  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  an  immediate  return  to  work,  pending  a  settle- 
ment of  the  wage  scales.  This  would  indicate  some 
progress  toward  a  settlement,  but  is  counterbalanced 
by  suggestions  that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  iome 
of  the  other  operators  with  mines  in  the  unionized  dis- 
tricts in  and  around  Pittsburgh,  tiring  of  the  passive 
policy  hitherto  pursued,  on  July  5  would  start  up  sev- 
ex'al  operations  on  an  open  shop  basis. 

Since  a  week  ago  there  has  been  no  appreciable  gain 
in  the  loadings  of  coal  in  western  Pennsylvania;  indeed, 
as  indicating  the  unrest  which  still  exists  in  this  dis- 
trict, several  mines  which  had  resumed  have  gone  down 
again.  The  walkout  of  the  railroad  shop  employees  is 
associated  with  the  coal  strike  in  that  it  appears  to 
have  strengthened  the  will  of  the  miners  to  stay  out,  and, 
of  course,  the  Fourth  of  July  observance  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a  good  many  staying  away  from  work  until 
after  that  holiday. 

The  supply  situation  is  tighter  than  it  has  been  re- 
cently and  probably  will  remain  so  at  least  over  the 
present  week.  Local  non-union  coal  now  is  quoted  at 
?4  minimum,  and  the  few  small  lots  of  lump  gas  coal 
coming  out  of  local  mines  command  $5  per  net  ton  at 
mines.  Southern  coal  is  priced  at  $3.50  to  $3.7-5,  beehive 
oven  coke  is  extremely  scarce  this  week  and  quotable 
anywhere  from  $8  to  $10  per  net  ton  at  oven. 


Keen  Interest  in  Washington  Conference 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  July  1. — Considerable  interest  in 
the  Connellsville  bituminous  region  now  is  centering 
on  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  between  union  rep- 
resentatives and  coal  operators  called  to  Washington  by 
President  Hai-ding.  Just  how  a  successful  outcome  of 
such  negotiations  would  affect  the  local  region  is  being 
studied.  The  Connellsville  region  has  never  been 
unionized.  The  operators  have  never  had  any  dealings 
with  the  unions.  Since  the  sympathetic  strike  devel- 
oped in  the  region  union  locals  were  organized  at  many 
plants,  but  these  have  had  no  relations  with  the  opera- 
tors. It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  union  will  not  be 
recognized  in  the  Connellsville  region.  Should  the 
strike  be  settled  and  the  union  men  return  to  work, 
what  will  happen  to  the  men  who  have  joined  the  union 
in  this  region  ?  What  support  will  the  union  give  them 
or  will  they  be  allowed  "to  hold  the  bag"?  These  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  with  no  answers  given. 

Union  organizers  have  been  busy  this  week.  From 
one  to  four  meetings  a  day  have  been  held  all  week,  at 
which  the  organizers  are  understood  to  have  devoted 
much  of  their  attention  to  discussing  the  probable  re- 
sults of  the  Washington  conference  and  predicting  a 
successful  outcome  of  the  strike — but  not  stating  in 
what  way  it  will  be  successful. 

The  sheriff,  following  disorders  of  a  minor  charac- 
ter, issued  a  ban  on  meetings  within  a  mile  of  operat- 
ing mines.  One  meeting  in  the  county  this  week  was 
entirely  broken  up  when  the  strikers  showed  some  signs 
of  surliness  when  told  to  move  on.  Several  other  meet- 
ings were  held  after  they  had  been  moved  outside  the 
limits  prescribed. 

Beating  up  of  a  working  miner  in  Brownsville,  not 
the  first  such  occurrence,  resulted  in  the  sheriff  and 
State  police  taking  over  police  powers  in  the  three  river 
towns. 

The  union  got  a  foothold  at  Leisenring  No.  2  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  this  week,  causing  a  drop  in  pro- 
duction at  that  plant,  although  failing  to  bring  about  an 
entire  suspension  of  operations. 


Hundreds  of  men  have  come  into  the  Connellsville 
region  during  the  past  fortnight,  bringing  production 
up  noticeably.  Scores  of  miners  have  moved  from  one 
plant  to  another  where  they  have  gone  to  work.  To 
date  it  is  estimated  that  there  have  been  some  500 
eviction  notices,  possibly  600,  served  on  strikers  in  the 
region.  In  most  of  these  instances  their  houses  are 
now  occupied  by  men  who  have  come  into  the  region. 
Many  of  the  evicted  families  are  now  living  in  tents, 
and  in  some  sections  small  tent  colonies  have  appeared. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  production  showed  an  in- 
crease of  some  1000  tons  a  day  over  the  preceding  week 
Production  this  week,  it  is  estimated,  will  show  an  in- 
crease of  600  to  700  tons  a  day  over  last  week. 


Mineral  Section  Added  to  Iron  and 

Steel  Division 

Inquii'ies    regarding    minerals    are    coming    to    the 
Iron  and  Steel  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  in  such  increased  volume  that  its 
scope  has  been  enlarged  by  having  a  mineral  section 
added  to  it  and  placed  in  charge  of  James  A.  Stader, 
of  Joplin,  Mo.,  an  experi- 
enced man  in  mineralogy. 
Being  a  part  of  the  Iron 
and     Steel    Division,     the 
section  will  be   under  the 
supervision    of    Luther 
Becker,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion.    Mr.  Stader  took  up 
his  duties  on  July  1. 

The  Mineral  Section 
will  handle  all  minerals, 
metallic  and  non-metallic, 
excepting  fuels,  iron  ore 
and  such  ores  and  ferro- 
alloys as  are  intimate- 
ly associated  with  iron 
and  steel.  The  section  will 
pay  particular  attention 
to  refractories  and  the 
major  metals  with  which 
it  will  deal  will  include 
copper  and  a  .  1  o  y  s  of 
bronze  and  brass  and  their  products;  lead,  zinc  and 
tin  and  their  manufactures.  The  refractories  ma- 
terials will  involve  such  products  as  fire  clay,  mag- 
nesite,  chrome,  and  silica  brick  and  clay  products 
except  earthenware  and  pottery.  Other  products  in- 
clude abrasive,  cement,  sand,  tiling  for  construction 
purposes  and  gold  and  silver,  excepting  their  financial 
aspects. 

Mr.  Stader  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
section  because  it  was  considered  advisable  to  find  a 
man  not  only  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  work,  but  also  because  of  his  actual  foreign 
experience  in  mining  and  investigaticm  and  his 
acquaintance  with  economic  conditions  abroad  as  they 
apply  to  minerals  and  their  production.  Mr.  Stader  is 
a  graduate  chemical  engineer  of  the  class  of  1906  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  In  that  year,  he  did 
mining  work  in  Mexico.  Later  he  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  Eagle  Pitcher  Lead  Co.,  Joplin,  and  subsequently 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Central  European  Industrial 
and  Mining  Commission,  under  the  Supreme  Council 
created  by  the  armistice  agreement.  As  a  member  of 
the  commission,  Mr.  Stader  was  stationed  first  in 
Moravia  and  upper  Silesia.  He  traveled  extensively 
in  connection  with  his  work  through  various  mineral 
producing  European  countries. 


A.    STADER 


Production  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  May  is  re- 
ported by  Automotive  Industries  at  144,469,  which  in- 
cluded 134,222  Ford  cars  and  trucks,  602  Lincoln  cars 
and  9105  tractors.  Of  the  Ford  cars  and  trucks,  6579 
were  Canadian  and  7170  for  export.     Tractors  for  ex- 


An  involuntary  suit  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
against  the  Cedar  Rapids  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Cedar   Rapids,   Iowa. 
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Reduced  Railroad  Rates  Effective  July  1. 

The  railroads  have  not  yet  issued  tariff  supplements  containing" new  freight  rates  in  effect  July  1,  except 
in  a  few  scattering  instances.  The  following  rates  are  substantially  correct.  In  some  instances,  the  announced 
rates  will  be  different  to  the  extent  of  a  cent  or  two,  according  to  the  construction  placed  upon  the  rule  as  to 
figuring  new  rates.  For  example,  the  rate  on  pig  iron  from  the  valleys  to  Pittsburgh  figures  $1,764.  When 
finally  issued,  this  may  be  ?1.76  or  $1.77. 


Finished  Material 


(Per  100  Lb., 

Carlotid  Lots) 

Pittsburgh  to 

Filtsbioali    to 

Philadelphia    

$0,325 

Kansas  City    $0,735 

Baltimore     

0.315 
0.34 

St.   Paul    0.595 

New  York   

Omaha    0.735 

Boston    

0.365 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Buffalo   

Cleveland     

0.215 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 

Cleveland,       Youngs- 

Paclflc  Coast    1.50 

town,    combination 

Pacific     Coast,     ship 

rate   

0.19 

plates    1.20 

Detroit    

0.295 

Birmingham    0.69 

Cincinnati    

Indianapolis    

0.31 

Jacksonville,   all   rail.    0.50 

Chicago 

0.34 

Jacksonville,  rail  and 

St.   Louis    

0.43 

water    0.415 

Kan.sas  City    (pipe) . 

0.705 

New  Orleans 0.515 

Pig  Iron 

(Per  Gross  I'on) 


Buffalo  to 

Boston      (all     New 

England)    

$4.92 

New  York    

4.92 

Philadelphia    

1.92 

■i  275 

2.27 

1.89 

1.385 

Younffstown  to 

Pittsburgh    

1.77 

Cleveland   

1.77 

Canton,  Ohio   

1.77 

Warren,  Ohio   

0.76 

4.79 

Indianapolis 

3.66 

5.80 

Cincinnati    

3.66 

Boston    

6.43 

New  York    

i;.03 

Baltimore     

.i.43 

Philadelphia    

5.63 

Vjjfliiiio  to 

Philadelphia    

5.17 

Brooklyn    and    Jer- 

sey City   

5.28 

Boston    

5.64 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  to 

Cincinnati    

4.05 

Louisville    

?  72 

Columbus,  Ohio .... 

5.40 

Indianapolis     

5.29 

Chicago     

6.00 

Cleveland   

ti.OO 

Boston,    rail    and 

B  91 

Boston,   all   rail.  . .  . 

9.61 

Philadelphia,     rail 

and  water   

6.67 

Philadelphia,  all  rail 

7.81 

Pacific  Coast 

22.40 

Omaha    

8.17 

St.   Louis    

5.17 

Chattanooga    

1.02 

Ironton  and  Jackson  to 

Cincinnati    

2.27 

Cleveland    

3.02 

l>etrolt    

3.28 

From  Chicago  to 

Roekford,   III 

1.385 

Freeport,   III 

1.385 

Rock  Island,  III 

1.745 

Moline,   111 

1.745 

Davenport,  Iowa   . . 

1.745 

Kewanee,   III 

1.745 

Peoria,  III 

1.745 

Aurora,   111 

0.88 

Elgin,  III 0. 

Joliet,   111 0. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.    . .  0. 

Racine.  Wis 0. 

Kenosha,   Wis 0. 

Waukesha,    Wis.    . .  0. 

Janesville.  Wis.    ...  1. 

Beloit,  Wis 1. 

Madison,   Wis 1. 

Sheboygan,   Wis.    . .  1. 

Minneapolis,    Minn..  3. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 3. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.  1. 

South   Bend,   Ind.  .  .  1. 

Kokomo,   Ind 2. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  2. 

Muskegon,  Mich.    . .  3. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  3. 

Kalamazoo,   Mich. . .  2. 

Jackson,  Mich 3. 

Lansing,  Mich 3. 

St.   Louis,   Mo 2. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . .  4. 

Omaha.    Neb 5. 

Batavia,   111 0. 

Chicago  Heights,  111.  0. 

Geneva,  111 $0. 

Carpentersville,  111. .  1. 

Danville,  111 1. 

Belvedere.  Ill 1. 

Sterling,    111 1. 

Galesburg,    III 1. 

Quincy,  111.    1. 

La  Porte,  Ind 1. 

Terre   Haute,   Ind..  2. 

Indianapolis,    Ind...  2. 

Mishawauka,    Ind..  1. 

Battle  Cheek,  Mich.  3. 

Appleton,  Wis 1. 

Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.  .  1. 

Green  Bay.  Wis.  .  .  .  1. 

La   Crosse,   Wis ...  2. 

Winona,   Minn 2. 

Duluth,  Minn 3. 

Dubuque,  Iowa  ....  1. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  3. 

Charles  City,  Iowa.  3. 

Waterloo.  Iowa  ....  3. 

Ottumwa,   Iowa    ...  3. 

Marshalltown,   Iowa  4. 
To  Chicago  from 

Birmingham,  Ala...  6. 

Ironton,   Ohio   4. 

Jackson.  Ohio 4. 

Mahoning  Valley   . .  4. 

Shenango  Valley    . .  4. 

Granite   City,   111. . .  2. 
Sault    Ste.    Marie, 

Ont 3 


W  ells     and     Mar- 
quette,   Mich 3.04 

Cadillac     and     An- 
trim,  Mich 3.15 

B  o  y  n  e     City     and 
East  Jordan.  Mich.   3.275 
To  New  York  from 

East.    Pennsylvania.  2.27 

Buffalo    4.92 

Virginia    5.54 

To  common  New  Eng- 
land points 
From  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania        3.65 

From  Buffalo 4.92 

From  Alabama   ....    9.60 
From    Cleveland    to 

Akron    1.64 

Earberton.    1.64 

Bucyrus    2.02 

Canton    1.77 

Columbus    2.27 

Dover    1.77 

Dayton    2.52 

Erie    1.77 

Elyria 1.77 

Lima    2.39 

Mansfield    2.27 

Newark    2.27 

Painesville   1.77 

Ravenna   1.64 

Salem    1.77 

Springfield    2.39 

Valley  points    1.77 


From  Toledo  to 

Bucyrus    1.77 

Columbus 2.27 

Mansfield    2.27 

Springfield 2.40 

Dayton    2.40 

Indianapolis,    Ind...    2.90 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 2.27 

Marion,  Ind 2.65 

South   Bend,   Ind...    :'.»0 

Detroit    1.39 

Jackson,  Mich 1.77 

Lansing,  Mich.  .  .  .  2.02 
Saginaw,  Mich.  .  .  .  2.52 
Bay  City,  Mich....  2.52 
Pontiac,   Mich 1.64 

From    Eastern    Furnaces    to 
Philadelphia : 
Virginia       (all      fur- 
naces)      $5.17 

Swedeland    0.76 

Pottstown     1.14 

Bird.sboro 1.14 

Coatesville  ....;....    1.14 

Reading 1.14 

Bethlehem    1.26 

Sparrows  Point.  Md.    1.64 

Catasauqua    1.39 

Parryville    1.39 

Hokendaqua    1.39 

Hellertown     1.39 

Alburtis    1.39 

Robesonia     1.39 

Emporium    3.54 

Wharton,  N.  J 1.64 


New  Steel  Rails 

(Per  Gross   Ton) 
Pittsburgh  to  Pittsburgh  to 

New  York   $5.17  Boston    $5.67 

Philadelphia  , 4.92  Chicago    5.42 

Baltimore     4.79  St.   Louis    6.18 


Billets,  Wire  Rods,  Etc. 


(.Per  Gross   Ton) 
Pittsburgh   to  Pittsburgh  to 

New  York   $5.67  Boston    $6.18 

Philadelphia    5.17  Chicago    5.42 

Baltimore     4.92  St.   Louis    6.81 

Coal  Freight  Rates 

,- C>riginating  District  ^ 

To  Eastern  Connellsville 

Points,  per  Westmoreland 

Gross  Ton                 Pittsburgh  Fairmont  Greensburg  Latrobe 

Baltimore    $3.22  $3.09  $2.95  $2.86 

Chester,  Pa.   (PRR)..  2.22  3.09  2.95  2.86 

Chester,   Pa.    (P&R).  3.35  3.21  3.08  2.99  • 
Harrisburg,    (PRR    & 

P&R)    2.72  2.58  2.45  2.36 

Johnstown,  Pa.  (B&O)  1.39  1,39 

•Johnstown,  Pa.  (PRR)    1.64  1.64 
Lebanon,  Pa.   (PRR  & 

P&R)    3.10  2.96  2.83  2.74 

New  York  (37th  St.).  3.47  3.34  3.2»  3.11 

Brooklyn    3.60  3.47  3.33  3.24 

Philadelphia    3.22  3.09  2.95  2.86 

Sparrows    Point    3.22  3.09  2.95  2.86 

Steelton,   Pa 2.72  2.58  2.45  2.36 

South   Bethlehem,    Pa.  3.35  3.21  3.08  2.99 

Syracuse.    N.    Y' 3.35  3.21  3.08  2.99 


•The  rate  fiom  points  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  the 
Fairmont  group  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  to 
Johnstown  is  $1.96  per  net  ton.  Rates  to  Johnstown  from 
Greensburg  and  Latrobe  groups  apply  specifically  from  point 
of   origin    to   destination. 

The    Connellsville   rate    applies   to   shipments   from    points 
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on  the  Soutliwest  Bianch  of  Ihe  I'ennsylviiiiia  Itailroad  south 
of  Ruffsdale.  from  points  on  the  Pittshursh.  Virginia  & 
Cliarleston  and  points  on  the  Monongahela  Kivei'  railroad. 
The  Fairmont  rate  on  shipments  via  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  applies  to  shipments  from  ixjints  liast  of  Suterville, 
Pa.,  from  points  on  the  Smilhfield  &  Masontown  Branch 
and  from  the  Fairmont  Region  of  West  Virg^inia. 


To  Western                , 

Onginat 

ng  Di.s 

net , 

Points,  per 

Upper 

Lower 

Net  Ton                Pittsburgh  G 

roup 

Con 

nellsville  Connellsville 

Canton,    Ohio     

$i.«n 

$1.65 

$1.S0 

3. Oil 

Cleveland     

1.85 
1.89 

1.30 
2.02 

Columbus,    Ohio    .... 

2.04 

Detroit,   ilich 

2.58 

2.5S 

2.58 

Indiana  Harbor,  Mich. 

3.09 

3.0!( 

3.09 

Toledo.    Ohio    

2.39 

2.3ii 

2.39 

Youngstown,    Ohio    .  . 

1.35 

1.42 

1.64 

L,ake    Ports    

1.67 

1.73 

l.si 

To    Canadian    Basing 

Points : 

Port   Maitland.    Ont . 

2.26 

2.39 

2.39 

Buffalo    

2.25 

2.39 

2.39 

These  rates  apply  in  a  general  way  to  shipments  from 
the  territory  described.  There  are,  however,  numerous  ex- 
tensions to  the  specific  rates  quoted  and  in  each  case  be- 
fiire  applying  the  rate  as  a  basis  for  freight  charges,  the 
shipper  or  consignee  should  determine  the  exact  location 
of  the  mine  from  which  the  business  will  move  ;  then  refer 
to  the  tariff  naming  the  rate  in  question. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  includes  points  East  as  far  as 
Latrobe  and  South  on  the  Southwest  Branch  to  and  including 
Ruffsdale ;  South  to.  but  not  including,  Brownsville  on  the 
Pittsburgh.  Virginia  &  Charleston  railroad  ;  eastward  to  Daw- 
son on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  and  eastward  to 
Dickerson  Run  and  Southwest  to  and  including  Brownsville 
on  the  New  York  Central  lines. 

The  Connellsville  district  includes  points  on  the  South- 
west Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  South  of  Ruffs- 
dale :  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  &  Charleston,  except  Braz- 
nell  and  all  Monongahela  River  railroad  points ;  New  York 
Central  points  East  of  Dickerson  Run,  including  Connells- 
ville Transfer  and  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Dawson 
to   Point   Marion,   Pa. 


Coke 


Connellsville,  Pa.,   to 

Baltimore    

Buffalo    

Canton,    Ohio    .... 

Chicago     

Cleveland    

Columbus.   Ohio    .  . 

Detroit     

East    St.    Louis.  .  . 

Erie,   Pa 

Harrisb*urg    

Joliet,    III 

Louisville    

^Milwaukee    

New  York    

Philadelphia    


tf   Ton) 

Connellsville.  Pa.,  to 

Pittsburgh    il.l 

Port  Henry.   X.  Y....  4.; 

Port   Maitland,   Ont...  3.S 

Pottslown.   P'a 3.^ 

Reading.   Pa 3.: 

Richmond,  Va. 

(B.   &  O.) i.: 

Richmond,   Va. 

(P.    R.   R.)    4.' 

South    Bethlehem,    Pa.  3.1 

Swedeland,    Pa 3.1 

Toledo     3.: 

"RTieeling    2.: 

Valley   points    2.! 


Iron  Ore 


50.08 


(Per  Gross  Ton) 
(From    lower    lake    ports) 
Direct  Ore 
Rail  of  vessel   to  car 

Handling  charge    

Line  haul   to 

Mahoning  and   Shenango  valleys    0.82 

Dover,    Ohio,    district    0.88 

Midland.  Pa.,  district   0.99 

Pittsburgh    district    1-15 

Jackson,   Ohio,    district    (Toledo)     0.90 

Jackson,    Ohio,    district    (Cleveland) 1-12 

Ironton    and    Hamilton,    Ohio,    districts    1-25 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  district 1-30 

Lehigh   valley   district    1-9'' 

Sparrows   Point,   Md ■      l-^^ 

Dock  Ore 

In  addition  to  line  haul 

Rail  of  vessel  to  dock  pile    0.20 

Dock   pile    to    car    0.13 

Storage  charge   per  ton  per  month    0.01 

Mines  to  Upper  Ports 
The   new    freight    rates   on   Lake   Superior   ore   from    the 
mines  to  the  upper  lake  ports  which  became  effective  June 
19   representing   practically   a   10   per   cent  reduction   are   as 
follows,  the  rates  named  including  unloading  charges : 


Marquette  from  Eastern  Marquette  range $0.69 

Marquette   from   Western   Marquette   range 78 

Bscanaba  from  Menominee  and  Marquette  ranges 91 

Ashland    from    Gogebic    range 91 

DuluLh  and  Superior  from  Mesabi  Range 91 

Two  Harbors  from  Vermillion  range oi 

Duluth  and  Superior  from  Cuyuna  range 91 


SOUTHERN  COMPLAINTS 


Hearing  of   Pittsburgh   Boring  Case   Held   at 
Chattanooga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  3.— Several  BirniinKham 
steel  fabricators  appeared  before  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Examiner  J.  W.  Bennett  in  Chattanooga  last 
week  presenting  argument  against  the  Tittsburgh  plus 
plan  of  basing  steel  prices.  Interesting  testimony  was 
that  of  R.  I  Ingalls,  of  the  Ingalls  Iron  Works,  struct- 
ural steel  operator.  Mr.  Ingalls  said  the  territory  of 
his  company  included  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  included  exports  to 
Cuba,  South  America,  Philippines  and  other  points. 
He  said  as  a  general  rule  a  differential  of  $5  a  ton 
is  being  added  by  the  Tennessee  company  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh price,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  highly 
competitive  jobs,  where  the  Tennessee  company  desii-es 
the  business,  lower  prices  are  made.  He  said  his  busi- 
ness would  be  much  curtailed  if  full  Pittsburgh  base 
plus  freight  were  charged.  If  there  were  no  differen- 
tial, Mr.  Ingalls  said  his  trade  territory  would  be 
widened.  Concessions  have  enabled  him  to  go  into 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  He  purchases  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  steel  consumed 
in  his  plant  per  annum  in  Birmingham.  The  Fairfield 
plant  of  the  Tennessee  company,  which  was  built  in 
1919,  has  materially  assisted  in  the  expansion  of  his 
business. 

Frank  J.  Ridout,  of  the  Perfection  Spring  &  Mat- 
tress Co.,  Birmingham,  said  he  paid  Pittsburgh  price 
plus  the  freight  from  mill  to  Birmingham  for  steel 
for  bed  springs  purchased  of  a  maker  other  than  the 
Tennessee  company.  He  claimed  that  on  account  of 
this  disadvantage  bed  spring  makers  in  Wisconsin,  St. 
Louis  and  other  distant  points  competed  with  him  in 
local  territory.  He  said  if  the  full  Pittsburgh  price 
plus  freight  from  Pittsburgh  were  charged,  it  would 
put  him  out  of  business. 

Harold  M.  Thompson,  of  Johnson  &  Thompson, 
Birmingham,  structural  steel  operators,  specializing  in 
manufacture  of  tanks,  said  the  operation  of  his  plant 
was  much  restricted  by  the  differential.  He  said  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  could  get  in  wherever  it  wished 
irrespective  of  destination.  He  declared  his  company 
could  not  compete  with  Northern  operators  to  the 
same  degree  that  they  compete  with  him  in  Birming- 
ham district  and  adjacent  territory. 

Francis  M.  Herring,  of  the  Scofield  Sons  Co., 
Macon,  Ga.,  maker  of  boilers  and  tanks,  said  a  real 
Birmingham  production  cost  selling  price  would  extend 
the  competitive  area  of  all  Southern  manufacturers  by 
allowing  them  to  sell  in  what  naturally,  by  geogra- 
phical and  fundamental  transportation  factors,  would 
seem  to  be  their  logical  right.  This  would  result  in 
less  keen  competition  in  what  is  now  the  restricted 
area  of  Southern  factories,  as  all  would  share  in  the 
benefits  of  increased  volume  of  business  through  larger 
area  of  sales.  This,  in  turn,  would  result  in  lower 
overhead  expenses,  which  would  be  reflected  in  lower 
selling  prices  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

J.  F.  Baker,  of  Sanford-Day  Iron  Works,  Knox- 
ville,  said  he  is  limited  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  in  sales  of  complete  mine  cars.  On  car  trucks 
alone,  bodies  to  be  supplied  by  some  other  manufac- 
turer, he  can  compete  even  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
because  he  gets  his  pig  iron  in  Birmingham  at  Birm- 
ingham production  price.  He  sells  the  trucks  pretty 
well  over  the  country  by  reason  of  getting  the  iron 
so  advantageously. 

Testimony  as  to  disadvantages  of  the  Pittsburgh 
plus  selling  "price  base  were  also  given  by  officials  of 
the  Vulcan  Rivet  Works,  Birmingham,  and  others. 
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Surface  Condenser  with  Separate  Cooler 

In  the  acconlpanying  illustration  is  a  shop  view 
of  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  new  type  of  surface  con- 
denser units  developed  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New 
York,  and  built  to  serve  a  600-kw.  turbine. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  separate  cooler 
mounted  on  the  shell,  as  shown.  This  is  intended  to 
devaporize  thoroughly  the  air  and  vapors  before  they 
are  finally  drawn  off  by  the  vacuum  equipment.  Air 
is  withdrawn  by  a  steam  jet  vacuum  pump  in  com- 
bination with  a  small  secondary  reciprocating  pump. 
The  primary  steam  jet  is  mounted  on  the  cooler  dome 
and  the  secondary  jet  on  the  tee,  shown.  The  second- 
ary vacuum  pump  takes  its  suction  from  the  open  end 
of  the  tee.  The  condensate  and  circulating  water 
pumps  are  Cameron  centrifugal  motor-driven  units.   . 

The  new  type  condenser  is  characterized  by  the 
special     shell     and     cooler    design     combined     with     an 


Condenser    Designed    with    Special    Shell    and    Cooler    and 

with    Tubes    in    Stages,    to    Eliminate    Waste    Tubes    and 

Reduce  Surfaces 

arrangement  of  tubes  in  "stages"  which  is  said  to 
result  in  the  practical  elimination  of  waste  tubes  and 
a  condenser  of  greatly  reduced  surface.  The  surface 
may  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  use  of  high  water 
velocities,  which  it  is  urged,  are  of  benefit  in  alleviat- 
ing corrosion  and  fouling. 

Elimination  of  waste  tubes  is  secured  by  arrang- 
ing the  tubes  in  "stages,"  by  correct  shell  shape,  and 
by  the  use  of  a  separate  devaporizer-cooler.  The  tubes, 
spaced  on  wide  centers  in  the  top  of  the  shell,  are 
brought  closer  together  in  each  lower  bank  or  stage. 
The  shell  itself  is  gradually  narrowed  from  its  width 
at  the  top  to  that  of  a  nozzle  running  the  length  of 
the  shell  under  the  last  row  of  tubes,  giving  it  the 
characteristic  heart-shaped  section.  Sufficiently  high 
steam  velocities  to  sweep  condensate  and  air  films  from 
the  tubes  are  maintained  throughout  the  condenser  by 
this  construction,  which  compensates  for  the  decreased 
volume  of  the  steam  as  it  is  condensed  in  its  passage 
down  over  the  tubes.  The  residual  air  and  steam  from 
the  last  row  of  tubes  is  drawn  up  into  the  cooler 
which  is  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  shell  proper  and 
fitted  with  cast  iron  cooling  grids  whose  surfaces  are 
particularly  adapted  to  devaporize  and  cool  the  air 
before  it  passes  to  the  vacuum  pump.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  non-condensibles  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell  and 
the  u.se  of  a  multi-stage  tube  arrangement  and  cor- 
rect shell  shape  is  said  to  assure  active  flow  of  steam 
over  every  tube  and  preclude  pocketing  and  stagna- 
tion. 

The  elimination  of  waste  tubes  in  this  way  is 
claimed  to  result  in  a  large  saving  in  maintenance 
and  renewal  costs. 


Adoption  of  Uniform  Cost  Accounting 

Washington,  July  4. — Malleable  castings,  pressed 
steel,  steel  barrels  and  power  piping  and  stoves  are 
included  among  approximately  120  commodity  lines 
which  have  adoptetl  uniform  cost  accounting  methods, 
according  to  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  Fabricated 
Production  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  A  statement  issued  by  the  de- 
partment says  that  40  lines  have  gone  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  adoption  of  uniform  cost  systems  and  in  se- 
curing general  use  of  them  in  their  industries.  About 
the  same  number  have  adopted  complete  uniform  meth- 
ods and  are  now  facing  the  important  problem  of  in- 
stalling such  systems,  while  the  remainder  have  only 
worked  out  plans  for  simplification  of  accounts. 

While  making  the  survey  the  department  received 
scores  of  letters  from  trade  associations  and  individual 
manufacturers  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  uniform  cost 
accounting.     Some  of  the  advantages  enumerated  are: 

It  strengthens  position  o£  industry  in  dealing  with  Gov- 
ernmental or  regulatory  bodies. 

It  inspires  confidence  that  selling  prices  are  determined 
upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

It  solves  disputed  points  of  accounting  within  the  in- 
dustr.y  authoritatively. 

It  makes  possible  a  more  intelligent  competition. 

It  reveals  lines  within  the  industry  which  have  been 
marketed  on  an  unprofitable  basis. 

It  shows  the  danger  line  below  which  goods  cannot  be 
sold  at  a  profit,  thus  serving  as  an  insurer  of  profits. 

It  acts  as  a  common  guide  to  the  value,  efficiency  and 
waste  of  workers,  machines,  methods,  operations  and  plants. 

It  becomes  a  reliable  guide  and  basis  for  estimating 
prospective  business,  thus  acting  as  a  forerunner  for  compre- 
hensive  production  statistics. 

It  furnishes  current  reports  for  comparing  major  cost 
items  with  standards,  which  are  predetermined  and  thereby 
measuring  and  increasing  operating  efficiency. 

It  establishes  a  standard  code  of  accounting  practice,  so 
that  if  your  cost  clerk  or  bookkeeper  leaves  you,  his  succes- 
sor will  step  into  a  system  wliose  operation  has  been  fully 
and  completely  formulated. 

In  announcing  the  result  of  the  investigation  the  de- 
partment let  it  be  known  that  it  stands  ready  to  sug- 
gest the  various  means  by  which  interest  in  cost  meth- 
ods can  be  so  aroused  that  manufacturers  will  demand 
uniform  cost  accounting,  rather  than  have  it  thrust 
upon  them. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  uniform  cost  sys- 
tem the  department  analyzes  some  of  the  systems 
actually  in  operation.  It  calls  attention  to  the  flexi- 
bility and  their  adaptability  to  accounting  in  the  par- 
ticular industry.  The  following  analysis  is  made  of 
uniform  cost  accounting  as  it  applies  to  malleable  cast- 
ings: 

Classification    of    accounts    and    departmentalization    of    in- 
dustry. 
Standard  definition  of  cost  accounts. 
A  method  of  distributing  fixed  plant  charges. 
Standard   practice   covering   the   treatment   of  cost  of   metal, 
melting  expense  and  the  distribution  of  indirect  costs 
How  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  metal  poured. 
Stand.trd  forms  and  statements : 

Distribution  of  fixed  plant  charges. 

Analysis  and  distribution  of  pattern  shop  costs. 

Statement   of  iron  costs. 

Monthly  cost  statemertt. 

Statement  of  metal,  melting  and  overhead  rates. 

Casting  summary  cost  record. 

Casting  cost  record. 

The  following  are  among  the  associations  which,  the 
statement  of  the  department  says,  have  applied  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  establishing  of  a  more  uniform 
cost  system:  American  Foundrymen's  Association, 
American  Malleable  Castings  Association,  National  As- 
sociation of  Brass  Manufacturers,  National  .Association 
of  Stove  Manufacturers,  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers' Association,  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  .As- 
sociation, Pressed  Metal  Association,  Steel  Barrel  Man- 
ufacturers' Association. 


The  number  of  holders  of  United  States  Steel  com- 
mon stock  at  closing  of  books  for  June  dividend  was 
99,612,  the  lowest  figure  since  December,  1920,  and 
comparing  with  106,811  in  March,  a  decrease  of  7299  in 
three  months.  Preferred  stockholders  at  closing  of 
books  for  May  dividend  numbered  81,446,  compared 
with  81,865  in  February  and  81,621  in  November,  1921. 


Examinations  for  valuation  engineer  in  general 
mining,  coal  mining,  oil  and  gas  and  the  forest  industry 
are  announced  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. The  salary  is  $3,600  to  $4,800  per  year.  Appli- 
cants should  apply  for  form  1312.  Papers  will  be  rated 
as  received,  up  to  Sept.  1. 
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Plain  and  Back  Geared  Tapping  Chucks 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  group  of 
tapping  chucks  recently  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Landau  Machine  &  Drill  Press  Co.,  45  West  Eighteenth 
Street,  New  York. 

The  chuck  at  the  left,  known  as  model  G,  is  a  fric- 
tion tap  holder  which  can  be  used  with  type  B  and  E, 
also  shown.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes  and  two 
styles,  one  style  having  a  taper  shank  for  use  on  a 
drill  press  or  in  the  tailstock  of  a  lathe,  the  other 
style  having  a  straight  shank  with  reversing  sleeve 
for  use  in  the  turret  head.  The  reversing  sleeve  can 
be  furnished  in  any  diameter  from  1  in.,  minimum. 
Model  B  is  a  single-spindle  tapping  chuck  which  is 
driven  from   the  main  spindle  of  a   drill  press.     It  is 


Model  G  Is  Shown  Above 
and  Model  B  at  the  Right 


equipped  with  ball  bearings  and  reverses  at  higher 
speed  than  when  tapping.  The  capacity  of  the  model 
B  chuck  is  up  to  Vi  in. 

The  model  E,  shown  below,  is  a  single-spindle 
back-geared  tapping  chuck,  in  which  the  ratio  of  re- 
versing to  tapping  speed  is  5  to  1.  It  is  made  for  a 
No.'s  1  or  2  Morse  taper  and  the  capacity  is  for  taps 
up  to  7  '16  in.    The  main  drive  is  fitted  with  ball  bear- 


Back  Geared  Tap- 
ping Chuck,  Model 
E.  The  ratio  of 
reversing  speed  to 
tapping  speed  is 
5   to   1 


ings  and  a  standard  chuck  is  used.  The  body  or  hous- 
ing is  comparatively  small  for  a  tapper  of  this  ca- 
pacity, the  compactness  being  attributed  to  the  back 
gear  design.  There  are  no  protruding  screws.  The 
speed  and  special  clutch  design  are  said  to  result  in 
greatly  preventing  tap  breakage.  The  clutch  will  re- 
lease on  undue  strain. 

A  model  F,  not  shown,  is  similar  to  the  model  E, 


except  that  it  has  a  tapping  ratio  of  3  to  1,  the  re- 
verse speed  being  three  times  the  tapping  speed,  and 
a  capacity  of  from  %  to  1%  in. 

Back-Gear  Tapping   and  Drilling   Head. 

A  multiple  spindle  back  gear  tapping  head,  shown 
in  the  separate  illustration,  designated  as  the  model 
H,  is  built  to  accommodate  up  to  five  spindles.  The 
spindles  are  equally  spaced  about  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  and  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
driving  spindle  to  the  center  of  the  tap  is  iVs  in.  The 
main  drive  spindle  is  mounted  on  ball  bearings.  The 
tapping  ratio  is  4  to  1,  the  reversal  being  the  faster. 
A  standard  drill  chuck  is  used  and  essential  parts 
are  hardened  and  are  interchangeable.  The  capacity 
is  up  to  Vi  in.  Clutches  disengage  when  too  great  a 
strain  is  placed  on  the  taps,  which  can  be  fed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  stopping  automatically  when  meet- 
ing with   an   obstruction. 

A  multiple  drilling  head,  known  as  the  model  K. 
is  made  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  model  H  tapper. 
It  is  essentially  of  the  same  design,  but  is  without 
the  reversing  mechanism.  The  main  drive  is  fitted 
with  ball  bearings  and  the  drilling  spindles  have 
standard  taper  shanks,  also  fitted  with  ball  bearings. 


Plants  of  Aluminum  Mfrs.  Leased 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Aluminum 
Mfrs.,  Inc.,  held  in  Cleveland,  June  29,  the  proposed 
lease  of  the  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Mfrs.,  Inc.,  to  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  period  of 


Model  H  Multiple 
Spindle  Back  Gear 
Tapping  Head.  It  is 
built  to  accommo- 
date up  to  five 
spindles 


25  years,  was  approved  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
stockholders  present.  The  Aluminum  Mffs.,  Inc.,  has 
plants  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  castings  and 
forgings.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  has  owned  approximately  a  50  per  cent  in- 
terest in  the  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Mfrs.,  Inc.  The 
company  has  a  stock  issue  of  $5,000,000  in  preferred 
stock  and  325,860  shares  of  no  par  common  stock. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
.\merica  will  pay  rental  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  Aluminum  Mfrs.  and  to  re- 
tire a  portion  of  this  stock  as  provided  under  the  char- 
ter and  also  sufficient  to  pay  approximately  ?2  per 
share  on  common  stock  after  1926.  No  change  is  ex- 
pected in  the  management  of  the  plants  of  the  Alumi- 
num Mfrs.,  Inc.,  as  a  result  of  the  lease.  The  officers 
of  this  company  are:  W.  P.  King,  president  and  treas- 
urer, George  J.  Stanley,  vice-president  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction, and  John  H.  Watson,  secretary. 


The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  is  erecting  a 
six-story  office  building  on  West  Federal  Street,  oppo- 
site its  open-hearth  furnace  department.  The  building 
will  house  the  company's  executive,  accounting  and 
operating  officers  and  staffs. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Gain  Heavily 

Highest  Exports  Since  March,   1921 — Rails,  Black  Sheets, 

Structural  Shapes,  Pipe  and  Wire  Share  in 

Increase — Imports  Higher 


Washington,  July  3. — Exports  of  iron  and  steel 
in  May,  amounting  to  230,062  gross  tons,  valued  at 
$29,456,349,  brought  the  total  to  the  pre-war  monthly 
average  and  at  the  same  time  showed  a  sharp  recovery 
over  the  April  total,  which  aggregated  198,830  tons, 
valued  at  $17,563,662.  For  the  11  months  ending  with 
May  of  the  current  year  the  total  was  1,498,993  tons, 
valued  at  $281,735,991,  as  compared  with  4,117,239  tons 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel — Oro3s  Tons 

Eleven  Months 


at  $2,966,332,  as  compared  with  18,417  tons  valued  at 
$2,888,790  in  April.  For  the  11-month  period  ending 
with  May,  the  total  of  imports  amounted  to  147,391 
tons  valued  at  $95,955,369,  as  compared  with  246,336 
tons  valued  at  $41,696,151  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  Imports  of  manganese  ore  in  May  aggre- 
gated 46,517  tons,  valued  at  $307,571,  as  compared  with 
25,559  tons  valued  at  $133,715  in  April;  for  the  11- 
month  period  the  total  was  -212,879  tons,  valued  at 
$1,226,133. 

Exports  of  machinery  in  May  were  valued  at  $19,- 
415,994,  as  compared  with   $19,191,148  in   April.     For 


1921 

Pig   iron    2,541 

Ferromangahese    

Ferrosilicon    2 

Scrap    4.146 

Ingots,       blooms,      billets, 

sheet  bar,  skelp 749 

Iron  and  steel  bars 5,905 

Alloy  steel  bars* 

Wire    rods    2,642 

Plates,  iron  and  steel....   18,518 

Sheets,  galvanized    3,042 

Sheets,    black    steel 7,686 

Sheets,   black   iron 1,264 

Hoops,  bands,  strip  steel.  915 
Tin  plate,  terne  plate,  etc.  1,593 
Structural     shapes,     plain 

material     17,926 

Structural    material,    fab- 
ricated              419 

Steel   rails    23,492 

Rail   fastenings,  switches, 

frogs,  etc 289 

Boiler   tubes,   welded   pipe 

and   fittings    41,312 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings     4,124 

Plain    wire    2,961 

Barbed    wire    and    woven 

wire    fencing    1.027 

Wire  cloth  and  screening*     

Wire  rope  and  cable* 

Wire   nails    709 

All   other  nails  and  tacks        191 

Horseshoes   12 

Bolts,     nuts,     rivets     and 

washers,  except  track,. 
Car  wheels  and  axlest... 

Iron  oastingst    

Steel    ca.stingst    

Porgingst    

Machine   screwsf    


1922 
3,897 


1921 
123,992 
3,335 
42      525 
12,804   178,891 


13,091 

26,544 

174 

4,367 

16,879 

9,487 

34,619 

584 


61,075 
753,222 

90,211 
145,533 

24.451 

37,128 
175,551 


539 
6,291 


18,132       508,424        107.224 


1922 

26.334 

966 

405 

52,13« 

49,949 
83.106 
4.444 
37.558 

110,007 
71.544 

275.505 

5,918 

22,001 

70,391 


4.242 
23.812 


15.589 

2,709 

12.836 

7.791 
143 
343 

5.797 
810 
109 


30,138 
529,252 


41S.631 

72,411 

163,328 


71.761 

12.872 

1.472 


20.901 
196,490 


143,139 
24,691 
72,567 


46.611 
6.213 


1,2S6  1,313 

686 

972 

204 

187 


JJ]2.'^' 142,551230,062    4.117.239    1,498,993 

•Not  reported  separately,  prior  to  January    19" 
.Previous  to  January,  1922,  reported  by  value  only. 


valued  at  $739,214,697  for  the  corresponding  period  one 
year  ago.  The  May  movement  of  this  year  was  the 
largest  since  March  of  last  year,  which  e.xceeded  it  only 
slightly,  amounting  to  230,635  tons. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  manganese  ore  as 
well  as  exports  of  machinery  also  showed  gains  in  May. 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  aggregated  23,093  tons  valued 


Imports  of  Iron  and  S(ef/ — Gross   Tc 


. May , 

1921  1922 

Ferromangunese    7,^  5  'is 

Ferrosilicon    Igo  h%% 

P'e   iron    15,276  4.476 

|°PP. S24  7.292 

Steel    bars    75  1 053 

Bar  iron    314  49 

Structural    steel    79  937 

Billets,    without   alloys 8'3 

AH   oiher  billets 117  isn 

Steel    rails    0,254  2  96' 

Sheets   and   plates 359  "'  34 

Tin  and  terne  plates 14  S4 

Wire  rods  11  kJo 

,,   Total 23.573  23.093 

Manganese  ore  and  oxide. .   54.663  46.517 


Eleven  Montlis 
Ending  May 


1921 
42,932 

6.841 
60.471 
81.285 

4.177 

3.782 

1,322 
750 

3.105 
34.998 

1,548 
477 


1922 

17.624 

9,493 

34,622 

40,969 

4.485 

2,651 

1,371 

10.963 

941 

22,519 

305 


246.336  147.391 
665,601   212.879 


M.^ICHINERY  EXPORTS 
By  Value 


192i 


Eleven  Months  Ending 
May.  May. 

1921  1922 


LocotnotiveB I 

Other  Steam  Engines 

Boilers 

Accessories  and  Parts 

Automobile  Engines 

Other  Internal  Combustion 
Engines 

Accessories  and  Parts  for 

.411  Other  Parts  of  Engines. . . . 

Complete  Tractors,  except 
Agricultural 

Electric  Locomotives 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 
Apparatus 

Excavating  Machinery" 

Concrete  Mixers 

Road  Making  Machinery . 

Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery  

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery  

Oil  Well  Machinery 

Pumps 

Lathes 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines. 

Planers,  Shaners  and  Slotters. 

Bending  and  Power  Presses 

Gear  Cutters 

Milling  Machines 

Sawing  Machines 

Thread  Cutting  and  .Screw 
Machines - 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chine^  

Power  Hammers 

Rolling  Macliinee. 

Wire-dcawing  Machines   . 

Polishing  and  Burnishing  .M:i- 


:, 647, 441 
27,126 
236, 678 


,039.667 
743,498 
269,835 


chii 


Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines.  

Other  Metal  Working  Ma- 
chinerv  and  Parts  of 

Textile  Machinery' 

Sewiim  Machines 

Shoe  Machinerv' 

Fiour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
cliinery 

Sugar-Mill  Machinery 

Paper-  and  Pulp-Mill  Ma- 
chinery  

.Sawmill  Machinery - . . 

Other  Woodworking  Machinery 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making 
Machinery 

.\ir  Compressors 

Typewriters 

Power  Laundry  Machinery — 

Typesetting  Machine?. 


Acricultura!   Machinery  and 

Itnplcmonts 3 

Another  Machinery  and  Parts.  11 


157.993 
90. 130 
193,488 

71,850 
205. 139 
757,192 

79.366 
363.911 
626.133 


$278,167  $42,313,209  $17,350,752 

9.323  478.419  51,064 

55,252  8,684,615  1,. 351. 775 

717,028     '482,036 

616,128  2,536,811  3,134,168 


875,694 
39;596 


380,930 


425. 40t 
66, 604 
69.434 
17.590 
15.806 


12.610 
13.138 
16,270 
2.248 


9.839,550 

19,650.065 

19,673.608 
572,982 

33,906,464 

2,632,008 

982,934 

1,100,736 


9.141.903 
10.773.031 
15.976.426 

5,244,550 


308,383  25,191.658 

1.520.512  22.468.133 

501,674  10,796,308 

79,748  2,601,430 


3,453,677 
1.337.513 
3.725.058 


177.877 
285.4,10 
1.136,860 
68.030 
432.996 
266,703 


3,288,133 
5,383,097 

18,143,716 
1,082,833 
4,369,877 

10,026,628 


2,756,703 
•1,116,771 
t3, 251, 595 


14,774,031 
t710,339 
365,991 
t4U,539 

t553,831 

3.933.915 

t3. 146.283 

5.079.950 

D61.385 

•266.448 

•95.741 

•207,794 

•32.446 


•75.884 
•52.827 
•23.919 
•4.134 


6,138,679 

16.083.407 

5,016.771 

915,494 


1,700,700 
1.749.559 
9.383.558 
509.912 
3,046,561 
4,467,217 


$31,287,655  $19,415,994  $561,200,355  $332, 437. 107 


the  11-month  period  the  total  value  was  $222,427,107. 
The  largest  machinery  items  exported  in  May  were 
textile  equipment  and  agricultural  machinery,  which 
amounted  to  $1,520,512  and  $1,603,574,  respectively. 
The  exports  of  lathes  were  vf.lued  at  only  $66,604. 
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As  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table  of  exports  by 
countries,  Japan  continued  in  May  its  first  position  as 
the  leading  foreign  market  for  American  iron  and  steel. 
Of  the  34,619  tons  of  black  steel  sheets  exported  in 
May,  the  largest  single  item  of  export,  that  country 
took  28,211  tons,  or  81  per  cent,  while  of  the  26,544  tons 


Exports  of  Some  of  the  Leading  Steel  Products  to  Principal 
Countries  of  Consumption 


May, 

Plates  1922 

China    6, OSS 

Canada    5.427 

Black  Steel  Sheets 

Japan     28,211 

Canada    3,770 

Rails 

Japan     11,612 

Canada    3,425 

Wire 

Japan     3.353 

Argentina    2.741 

Australia     l.Sll 

Canada    1,428 

Wire  Rods 

Japan     2.416 

Canada    1.522 

China   316 

Boops  and  Bands 

Canada    1,035 

Tin  Plate 

Japan     2,301 

Canada    1,83S 

Argentina    489 

Chile    359 

Cuba    330 

Brazil     299 

Structural — Not  Fabricated 

Japan     8,097 

Canada    6,455 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Japan     13.245 

Canada    5,017 

Skelp 

Canada    9.024 

Scotlanl    2,224 

Scrap 

Japan     5.892 

China    4,225 

Italy     1,505 

Hongrkong    979 

Pig  Iron 

Canada    2.110 

England     1.205 

Ingots.  Blooms,  E'c. 

Canada    1.816 


11  Months 
Ending 

May,  1922 

8.003 

53.683 

230.690 


7.199 

4,867 

12,602 


of  iron  and  steel  bars  Japan  took  13,245  tons  or  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent.  It  also  led  in  six  other  items,  as  is 
shown  in  the  table. 

Products  which  showed  sharp  gains  in  exports  in 
May  over  April  include  black  steel  sheets,  steel  rails, 
plain  structural  shapes,  boiler  tubes  and  welded  pipe 
and  plain  wire. 


Exports,  January, 

1920.   to  May,  1922.  Inclusive 

Calendar  year  1919... 

All  Iron 
and  Steel 

4,239.837 
333.601 
308,185 
417,216 
395,120 
420,359 
402.707 

Pig 
Iron 
309.682 
18.468 
15.739 
22.740 
14, 60S 
13.032 
17.075 

Semi-flnished 
Material 
258,907 
19  937 

22  693 

March    

April    

Mav    

30.444 
19.032 

29.811 

Fiscal    year    1920 

July    

August     

September    

October    

4.212.732 
458.866 
431.484 
409.200 
452,015 
434.297 
498.765 

24S.126 
29.647 
22.645 
22.724 
17.296 
13.929 
10.055 

2S8.766 
17,243 
20,920 
18.113 
11.853 
7,042 

December    

3.415 

Calendar  year  1920. .. 

4,961.851 
547,394 
393.328 
230.635 
162,592 
142.551 
119.081 

217.958 
3.710 
1.307 
2.320 
1.234 
2.541 
1.6S9 

216.873 
315 

92 

March    

April     

May    

1,023 
678 

749 

Fiscal   year    1921 

July    

August     

September     

October    

4.168.619 

86,523 

75.827 

95.169 

106.582 

122.290 

134.415 

129, .-.41 
2.744 
2.424 
3.078 
2,S30 
1.2!»!> 
2.550 

2S.305 
1.043 
1.430 
2.724 
2.750 
3.897 

82.549 

363 

2.447 

1.318 

153 

1.S69 

December    

250 

Calendar  year  1921... 

2,213,042 
160,920 
133.975 
208.843 
198,830 
230.062 

10.363 
4.683 

6.627 

March    

April    

May    

10.002 

9.376 

13,091 

Eleven   months    

1,498,993 

26,344 

51,423 

Next  to  scrap,  ferromanganese  constituted  the  big- 
gest single  item  of  imports  in  May,  amounting  to  5213 
tons,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  the  impending  duty 
that  has  been  placed  on  this  product  in  the  new  tariff 
bill.  Scrap  imports  totaled  7292  tons,  while  pig  iron 
imports,  ranking  third,  amounted  bo  4476  tons. 


Tests  of  Bricks  Made  from  Slag 

For  utilization  of  blast  furnace  slag  in  making 
slag  bricks,  the  following  scheme  is  proposed  by  E.  P. 
Gangewere,  Lehigh  University,  who  has  patented  the 
idea: 

1.  Discharge  slag  directly  from  furnace  into  cars 
filled  to  depth  of  several  feet  with  water. 

2.  Place   disintegrated   slag  into  centrifugal   drier. 

3.  Run  product  through  pulverizer,  crushing  slag 
to  such  a  degree  that  75  per  cent  will  pass  through  a 
100-mesh  sieve. 

4.  Mix  one  part  of  cement  to  twelve  parts  of  pow- 
dered slag,  adding  small  amount  of  water. 

5.  Mold  the  resulting  mixture  in  presses  to  bricks 
of  standard  size. 

The  bricks  thus  produced  from  slag  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  furnaces  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  have  been  tested 
at  the  Fritz  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity by  Mr.  Gangewere,  who  reports  the  following 
results: 

Transverse  tests,  with  supports  %  in.  from  each 
end;  width,  2  5/16  in.;  depth,  4  in.;  span,  7  in.;  aver- 
age breaking  load,  7000  lb. 

Compression  test  with  bricks  set  on  edge  after  be- 
ing broken  in  half.  The  following  area  was  subjected 
to  compression:  length,  4  3/16  in.;  breadth,  2  5/16  in.; 
average  breaking  load,  80,000  lb.,  or  ultimate  strength 
of  8500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Absorption  test.  In  a  period  of  eleven  days  the 
bricks  absorbed  7.15  per  cent  of  their  weight  in  mois- 
ture. 

In  subjecting  the  bricks  to  a  double-shearing  test 
they  failed  at  a  unit  load  of  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  results  are  taken  to  show  that  bricks  produced 
from  blast  furnace  slag  have  a  strength  far  above  the 
average  produced  from  shale  or  clay.  The  texture  of 
the  bricks  is  uniform,  and  an  even,  smooth  surface 
results  from  this  method  of  manufacture. 

The  cost  of  producing  this  product  is  claimed  to 
be  far  less  than  that  involved  in  making  bricks  from 
clay  or  shale,  and  the  whole  process  can  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  any  blast  furnaces. 

The  specifications  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  for  vitrified  building  brick  call  for 
5000  lb.,  the  average  minimum  compressive  strength, 
tested  on  edge  and  an  absorption  limit  of  5  per  cent 
or  less  after  five  hours'  boiling,  or  5  to  12  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  hard  brick. 

The  United  States  Government  investigated  the 
cost  of  making  common  clay  brick  on  the  Hudson  River 
in  1920,  and  found  it  to  be  $13.19  per  thousand,  plus 
$3.93  per  thousand  for  barge  transportation  to  New 
York,  making  the  delivered  cost  $17.12  per  thousand. 
Such  brick  is  now  selling  at  $18  to  $24  retail,  while  a 
good  grade  of  vitrified  brick  will  bring  around  $40. 


In  an  endeavor  to  direct  the  attention  of  foreign- 
born  employees  to  the  citizenship  classes  conducted  by 
public  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  is  offering  em- 
ployers for  display  in  the  shop  any  number  of  posters 
calling  attention  to  the  free  government  textbooks 
and  advantages  of  enrollment.  It  is  also  asking  data 
on  the  number  of  employees  various  companies  have 
assisted  in  obtaining  naturalization,  the  success  of 
public  school  classes,  classes  in  the  plant,  etc.  Sugges- 
tions are  called  for  in  the  belief  that  a  compilation  of 
such  information  will  be  helpful  to  all  industry. 


For  using  anthracite  culm  as  a  boiler  fuel,  the  Sus- 
quehanna Collieries  Co.  at  Lykens,  Pa.,  has  increased  its 
equipment  of  pulverizers  by  the  purchase  of  two  42-in. 
Fuller-Lehigh  mills.  The  steam  plant  includes  six 
600-hp.  Edgemoor  boilers. 
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Centers  for  Lathes  and  Grinders 

An  anti-expansion  center  and  an  anti-friction 
center,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Snellex  Mfg. 
Co.,  Rochester. 

The  anti-expansion  center  is  for  lathe  headstocks 
and  releases  automatically  the  pressure  caused  by  ex- 
pansion of  the  work.  It  is  said  to  save  adjusting  of 
expansion  at  the  tailstock,  ragged  or  burnt  center- 
points,  heavy  side-wear  on  the  headstock  bearing, 
buckling  of  small  diameter  work,  or  slippage  of  drive 
belts. 

The  center  releases  the  force  of  expansion  by  with- 
drawing in  the  sleeve  as  far  as  the  work  expands,  the 
movement  being  limited  by  a  stop  pin.  A  spring  device, 
which  is  of  a  solid  piece  of  tool  steel  and  has  no  hole, 


ill.     Anti-Expansion   Center   Is   Shown   at   the   Left, 
and   the  Anti-Friction  Center  ut  the   Right 

is  located  at  the  end  of  the  center  and  is  adjustable 
to  equalize  the  cutting  pressure.  An  oil-grooved  stem 
is  provided  and  is  accurately  fitted  in  the  sleeve.  Lubri- 
cation is  through  an  oil  hole  in  the  adjusting  screw. 
All  parts  are  hardened  and  are  fitted  to  assure  lasting 
accuracy  in  production  to  within  one  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch. 

The  anti-friction  center  is  for  lathes  and  grinders 
and  turns  with  the  work,  on  ball  bearings.  It  is  in- 
tended to  eliminate  friction  on  the  center  point,  and 
to  save  lubrication  of  center  holes,  worn  centers  and 
spoiled  work  therefrom,  re-grinding  centers,  and  chat- 
tering of  work.  The  ball  bearings  will  carry  the  load 
without  chatter.  The  ball  races  are  formed  in  one  piece 
with  the  center  parts  and  their  angular  position  gives 
the  balls  a  spinning,  as  well  as  a  rolling  motion,  which 
keeps  the  balls  round  and  uniform  in  size.  The  cone 
is  keyseated  with  the  stem  and  is  adjustable  to  com- 
pensate for  wear  of  the  ball  bearings,  the  adjusting 
nut  being  split  on  one  side.  The  center  holds  enough 
oil  to  lubricate  the  bearings  for  a  month  and  is  sealed 
by  an  oil  cap  and  a  dust  guard  to  prevent  entering  of 
chips  or  dirt.  All  parts  are  hardened  and  precisely 
finished  to  permit  of  accuracy  of  production  to  within 
one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 


Bessemer  Plant  Resumes 

Current  operating  schedules  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  provided  for  the  resumption  July  5  of  its 
Bessemer  department  at  Youngstown,  following  a  pro- 
tracted suspension.  Except  for  a  90-day  operating 
period  in  1921,  this  department  of  the  Republic  com- 
pany's plant  has  been  idle  since  late  in  1920.    Its  opera- 


tion follows  closely  the  lighting  of  a  third  blast  fur- 
nace in  the  company's  Haselton  group.  The  Bessemer 
plant  was  scheduled  for  operation  in  April,  but  the  coal 
miners'  strike  prevented  its  resumption  at  that  time. 
Meanwhile  the  company  has  been  purchasing  its  Besse- 
iner  steel  requirements  in  the  open  market. 


Air  Drill  with  New  Features 

The  Little  Giant  air  drill  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  New  York,  will  be  equipped  with  a  new  fea- 
ture known  as  the  Oil  Vent  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent oil  leakage  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  frequent 
oiling  of  the  machine.  Another  feature  that  will  be 
incorporated  is  the  Invincible  one-piece  interchange- 
able toggle,  which,  among  other  advantages,  provides 
a  large  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  toggle 
bearing,  permitting  lubricant  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  crank  pins. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Oil  Vent  may  be  seen  in 
the  illustration.  It  is  applicable  to  most  sizes  and  types 
of  the  Little  Giant  drills,  it  being  provided  as  regular 
equipment  on  new  drills,  but  being  also  attachable  to 
machines  now  in  use.  It  contains  a  sliding  plunger 
intended  automatically  to  prevent  oil  leakage  regard- 
less of   the  operating  position   of  the   drill.     The   new 


Pneumatic  Drill  with  Oil  Vent  Feature  to  Prevent 
Oil   Lieakage  and   Obviate  Frequent  Oiling 

device  is  claimed  to  effect  considerable  saving  of  time, 
labor  and  lubricant. 

In  the  one-piece  interchangeable  toggle  the  toggle 
bearing  and  connecting  rod  are  integral  and  are  held 
in  place  in  pairs  by  means  of  hinged  split  collars.  The 
toggle  mechanism  may  be  assembled  or  disassembled 
without  dismantling  the  drill.  A  30  per  cent  reduction 
in  weight  is  claimed  for  the  new  arrangement. 


Production  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  running  close  to  normal,  and  business  is  well 
sustained,  according  to  a  statement  by  President  Julius 
Kahn.  "We  never  had  a  larger  volume  of  business  in 
the  history  of  the  company  than  at  the  present  time," 
he  states.  "We  are  getting  foreign  orders  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  domestic  business.  Our  steel  supplies  are 
satisfactory.  Unless  interrupted  by  coal  shortage  or 
a  rail  strike,  business  is  likely  to  be  maintained  at  this 
rate  for  some  time."  The  company  is  an  important 
fabricating  interest  manufacturing  a  variety  of  steel 
products  entering  into  fireproof  building,  road  and 
bridge  construction. 
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Industrial  Course  at  Pennsyhaiiia  State 
College 

Tlie  seventh  annual  summer  session  in  industrial 
organization  and  administration  will  be  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  from  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  9 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Edward  J. 
Kunze,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  0.  Keller  and  P.  P.  Henshall 
of  the  department  of  industrial  engineering. 

The  course  is  an  intensive  one,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  manufacturers,  superintendents,  personnel 
directors,  accountants,  production  managers  and  all 
others  who  pilot  the  affairs  of  industry. 

Its  purpose  is  to  assist  men  in  the  development  of 
their  jobs,  to  broaden  their  horizon  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  science  of  management  and  to  illustrate  to  them 
by  practical  examples  the  most  effective  methods  of 
modern  organizations.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  resume  of 
a  batch  of  reading  material  but  rather  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  theory  in  its  application. 

The  work  is  divided  into  discussions  on  industrial 
organization,  manufacturing  methods,  employment,  in- 
dustrial relations,  factory  planning,  material  and  pro- 
duction control,  scheduling  and  dispatching,  purchas- 
ing, cost  accounting,  and  kindred  subjects.  The  gi-eater 
portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  installation 
methods,  using  the  equipment  of  the  five  shops  and  the 
other  facilities  of  the  department  that  have  been  espe- 
cially designed  to  handle  this  type  of  work. 

Besides  the  discussions  and  laboratory  applications, 
provision  has  been  made  for  group  conferences,  a  fea- 
ture which  last  year  brought  forth  so  much  favorable 
comment.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  intimate  con- 
tact with  others  whose  problems  are  mutual  and  the 
valuable  acquaintanceships  formed  make  this  group 
conference  feature  a  very  valuable  one. 

The  different  lines  of  manufacture  followed  by  those 
who  have  attended  former  sessions  have  been  varied. 
It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  companies  to  send  one 
or  more  of  their  executive  staff  to  attend  the  course 
and  report  back  not  only  along  the  specific  line  of  the 
attending  executive  but  also  along  such  other  lines  as 
may  indicate  or  pro\'ide  solutions  to  needs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Bulletins  describing  the  course  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Prof.  Edward  J.  Kunze,  State  College,  Pa. 


to  do  so  to  give  thought  to  the  manufactured  articles 
he  is  in  touch  with  and  consider  the  possibilities  of 
standardization.  Thus  he  may  help  in  the  efforts  to 
reduce  waste  in  industry. 


John  Fritz  Medal  Awarded  Marconi 

The  John  Fritz  Medal,  one  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tions bestowed  by  the  engineering  profession  in  this 
country,  has  been  awarded  for  1922  to  Senator  Gug- 
lielmo   Marconi,    the    inventor    of   w^ireless    telegraphy. 

The  medal  will  be  formally  presented  to  Senator 
Marconi  at  a  gathering  of  engineers  to  be  held  in  the 
Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  York,  Thursday 
•evening,  July  6. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Adams,  Harvard  University  and  chair- 
man of  the  John  Fi-itz  Medal  board  of  award,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
presentation  ceremonies:  Benjamin  B.  Thayer,  New 
York,  chairman;  George  S.  Webster.  Philadelphia; 
Walter  M.  McFarland,  New  York;  William  McClellan, 
Philadelphia. 

Simplification  in  Manufactures 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  by  various 
technical  societies  into  methods  calculated  to  bring 
about  simplification  in  sizes  and  varieties  of  commodi- 
ties, all  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Secretary 
-of  Commerce  Hoover,  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee  has  appointed  W.  A.  Durgin,  chief  of 
the  division  of  simplified  practice  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  member  of  the  standards  committee,  and 
A.  A.  Stevenson,  former  chairman  of  the  standards 
committee,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  division  of  simplified  practice. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  has  been  asked,  through  the  eleven 
professional  divisions  of  the  society,  to  supply  the  sug- 
gestions desired  as  to  what  things  may  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  simplification.  Those  in  charge  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  like  to  have  anyone  who  is  in  a  position 


Hadfield  Scholarship  for  Sweden 

Sir  Robert  A.  Hadfield  has  presented  to  the  Metallo- 
grafiska  Institutet,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  a  scholarship  of 
£150  per  year  for  two  years.  This  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  young  scientist  for  carrying  on  special  re- 
search work  at  the  institute,  and  has  been  given  as  "an 
expression  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  world 
owes  to  Swedish  science."  He  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  contributions  of  the  early  Swedish  workers 
in  the  practical  metallurgy  of  iron. 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  institute.  Dr.  Carl  Bene- 
dicks, the  director,  referred  to  the  lead  in  modern 
metallurgy  which  England  had  taken,  mentioning  par- 
ticularly Henry  Clifton  Sorby  and  Sir  Robert  A.  Had- 
field, both  of  Sheffield.  He  paid  touching  tribute  to  the 
recent  great  loss  which  the  metallurgical  world  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe,  of  New 
York. 

It  was  the  pioneer  work  of  the  early  Swedish  scien- 
tists, more  than  a  century  ago,  which  gave  the  world 
the  first  alloy  steels.  And  Bergman,  the  founder  of 
analytical  chemistry,  showed  the  influence  of  carbon  on 
iron  and  first  defined  and  differentiated  pig  iron, 
■ivTought  iron  and  steel. 


National  Safety  Council  Meeting  Aug.  28. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  168  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  will  hold  its  eleventh  annual  meeting 
in  Detroit  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1,  inclusive.  A  special  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged  for  the  metals  section,  of  which 
J.  R.  Mulligan,  safety  inspector  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  is  chairman.  J.  A.  Northwood,  safety  engineer, 
Cambria  Steel  Co.,  is  vice-chairman,  and  Walter  Hart, 
safety  inspector,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  is  secre- 
tary. The  program  will  include  reports  of  officers  and 
committees  and  several  addresses,  among  which  these 
have  been  announced:  "Outstanding  Features  of  the 
Safety  Movement  in  Iron  and  Steel,  1910-1919,"  by  Dr. 
L.  W.  Chaney,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Washington;  "Safety  in  Electric  Furnace  Opera- 
tion," by  E.  T.  Moore,  electrical  engineer,  Halcomb 
Steel  Co.,  SjTacuse,  N.  Y.;  "The  Safe  Handling  of  Gas 
at  the  Blast  Furnace"  and  "Safety  in  Crane  Repair- 
ing," for  which  no  speakers  have  yet  been  announced. 

There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  automotive,  drop 
forge  and  metals  sections  on  Friday,  Sept.  1,  at  9  a.  m. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  new  Cass  Technical 
High  School,  which  has  just  been  completed.  This 
building  has  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
.3000  persons.  Other  rooms  are  available  in  the  same 
building  for   sectional  and  committee  meetings. 


Personnel  Changes  in   Standards   Committee 

The  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee. 
29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  announces  the 
following  additions  and  changes  in  personnel : 

F.  J.  Schlink,  formerly  of  the  development  branch 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

The  Electrical  Manufacturers  Council  has  appointed 
A.  L.  Doremus,  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  New  York,  as 
alternate  for  A.  H.  Moore,  on  the  main  committee  of 
the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee. 

The  gas  group  has  appointed  W.  J.  Serrill,  United 
Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  alternate 
for  A.  H.  Hall  on  the  main  committee. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Department  has  designated  Com- 
mander Harvey  Delano,  bureau  of  ordnance,  Washing- 
ton, to  represent  the  Navy  Department  on  the  main 
committee. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department  has  appointed  Maj.  Glen 
F.  Jenks,  ordnance  department,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington, 
as  alternate  to  Brig.-Gen.  W.  S.  Pierce,  ordnance  de- 
partment, on  the  main  committee. 
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WORLD  TRADE   IN  MACHINERY 


America's    Premier    Position    Not     Menaced    by 

Germany,  with  Which  We  Have  Exchanged 

Places  Since   1913 

The  present  position  of  Germany  as  a  competitor  in 
the  world's  machinery  markets  has  been  considerably 
overrated  by  many  writers,  says  William  Althoff,  of 
the  industrial  machinery  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  a  special  survey  of  the  international 
situation  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Commerce  Re- 
ports. Mr.  Althoff's  conclusions  are  that  America's 
premier  position,  which  it  has  captured  from  Germany 
since  1913,  is  not  menaced  by  Germany,  whose  exports 
of  industrial  machinery  are  now  in  value  well  below 
those  of  Great  Britain,  our  present  closest  competitor 
for  first  place. 

During  the  years  1910-1913,  inclusive,  as  shown  by 
charts  and  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Althoff,  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States 
exported  annually  a  total  average  of  approximately 
$530,000,000  worth  of  machinery.  Throughout  this 
period  Germany  held  first  place,  but  its  proportion  fell 
from  45.1  per  cent  of  the  total  of  these  countries  in 
1910  to  43.6  per  cent  in  1913.  The  proportion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  also  declined  continually  during  these 
years,  and  in  1913  its  share  was  only  28.8  per  cent  as 
against  33.1  per  cent  in  1910.  The  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  secured  a  larger  proportion  each  succes- 
sive year,  rising  steadily  from  17.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  1910  to  20.9  per  cent  in  1913.  In  value  this  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  almost  .$57,000,000. 

In  1918  and  1919  the  United  States,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  machinery  exports, 
the  actual  amounts  being  $282,000,000  and  $378,000,- 
000  respectively. 

During  1920  Germany  was  again  in  the  field,  the 
total  of  the  four  countries  ascending  well  on  toward 
a  billion  dollars.  Of  this  the  United  States  supplied 
nearly  one-half  (48.9  per  cent),  the  United  Kingdom 
24.6  per  cent,  and  Germany  20.8  per  cent. 

The  United  Kingdom  alone  of  the  four  countries 
shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  its  exports  for  1921, 
due  largely  to  heavy  shipments  of  textile  machinery  on 
orders  that  had  long  been  unfilled.  Machinery  exports 
from  the  United  States  fell  off  considerably  during 
1921,  this  being  due  in  a  large  measux-e  to  the  reduction 
in  unit  prices  and  to  the  extraordinary  exchange  situa- 
tion that  prevailed  in  the  world  markets. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted,  however,  that  our 
machinery  exports  last  year  exceeded  in  value  those  for 
1918,  and  were  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  1913. 

In  other  words,  during  1921  we  exported  machinery 
to  the  extent  of  $290,000,000  or  36.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  the  four  countries  combined,  as  against  $130,000,006 
or  20.8  per  cent  of  the  1913  total. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  figures  presented 
herewith  is  that  in  1920  and  1921,  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  advantages  of  favorable  exchange  rates,  low  wages 
Government  subsidies,  etc.,  exported  only  about  one-half 
the  proportion  it  shipped  during  the  pre-war  period. 

Fundamental  conditions  at  present  existing  in  Ger- 
many are  such  as  to  seriously  impair  its  position  as  a 
competitor  in  the  world  machinery  markets.  To  a  large 
extent  its  low  costs  have  been  the  result  of  direct  and 
indirect  Government  subsidies  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  abandon.  Government  con- 
trol as  applied  to  grain  prices  has  already  been  abol- 
ished, bringing  about  a  general  movement  for  higher 
wages.  Freight  rates  and  raw  material  prices  are 
rising  rapidly,  and  labor  difficulties  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly numerous.  There  is  a  shortage  of  both  coal 
and  coke.  The  forced  internal  loan  ccmtemplated  by 
the  German  Government  will  undoubtedly  be  demanded 
in  the  near  future.  The  amount  is  about  one  billion 
gold  marks,  equivalent  at  present  to  approximately  70 
billion  paper  marks.  This  loan  will  be  a  heavy  burden 
on  industry.  The  supplementary  taxation  that  must 
necessarily  follow  will  raise  production  costs  still 
higher.  Furthermore  Germany  is  becoming  sold  out 
and  the  continuation  of  production  will  involve  increased 
purchasing  of  raw  materials   from  outside   sources  at 


prices  which  will  be  almost  beyond  the  German  buyer, 
although  in  line  with  the  world  markets. 

These  and  other  factors  make  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  quote  firm  prices  for  long-term  commitments. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  quote  prices  subject  to  increases 
to  cover  any  enhanced  production  costs  that  may  occur 
before  the  goods  are  delivered.  The  cancellation  of 
numerous  orders  placed  in  Germany  by  foreign  cus- 
tomers is  reported. 

All  of  the  above  conditions  have  a  further  peculiar 
significance  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  recent 
years  German  supplies  had  already  found  it  difficult  to 
deliver  machinery  in  accordance  with  prices  and  de- 
livery dates  contracted. 


Graphite    Electrodes    for    Resistor    Elements 
in  Electric  Furnaces 

To  provide  electric  heat  treating  furnaces  capable 
of  high  temperature  work,  such  as  necessary  in  treat- 
ing manganese  steel  and  other  alloys  and  also  in  forg- 
ing and  billet  heating,  the  use  of  solid  graphite  elec- 
trodes as  resistors  has  been  developed  by  F.  J.  Ryan  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  appears  that  such  construction 
was  begun  on  the  first  practical  furnace  about  seven 
months  ago  and  furnaces  of  the  type  are  now  under 
construction  to  meet  a  demand  for  temperatures  of 
2800  to  2900  deg.  Fahr. 

The  designs  contemplate  the  placing  of  the  resistors 
in  any  part  of  the  furnace  to  secure  uniform  heat  treat- 
ment, and  the  company  claims  that  temperature  ranges 
of  1000  to  3600  deg.  are  feasible.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  a  single  resistor  can  be  changed 
without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  furnace 
or  necessitating  the  opening  of  the  center  chamber. 

F.  J.  Ryan,  president  of  the  company,  says  that  in 
melting  practice  it  is  not  expected  that  furnaces  for 
use  on  iron  alloys  will  be  built  with  more  than  750  lb. 
holding  capacity,  but  he  does  not  limit  the  capacity  for 
non-ferrous  melting.  In  heat  treating,  he  says  it  is 
possible  to  build  any  size  or  dimension  to  meet  condi- 
tions. The  principle  described  is  used  in  melting  work 
and  three  of  a  new  nose  tilt  design,  automatically  con- 
trolled, have  been  built  for  the  alloy  plant  of  the  Bario 
Metal  Corporation  under  a  guarantee  of  temperatures 
for  melting  alloys  from  3200  to  4000  deg.  On  present 
furnaces,  it  is  stated  that  tungsten  and  chromium  alloys 
have  been  melted  from  the  cold  condition  in  25  to  30 
minutes. 

New  Commodity  Divisions 

Washington,  July  4. — Beginning  with  the  new  fiscal 
year,  the  Department  of  Commerce  added  three  com- 
modity divisions  to  those  already  created.  They  in- 
clude the  chemical  division,  headed  by  C.  R.  Delong  of 
Ohio;  the  banking  and  investment  division,  headed  by 
G.  M.  Jones  of  New  York  and  the  specialties  division, 
headed  by  Edward  Morse  of  Boston.  This  makes  seven- 
teen commodity  divisions  now  installed  within  the  de- 
partment. It  also  has  added  a  mineral  section,  begin- 
ning July  1,  to  the  iron  and  steel  division. 


The  Personnel  Research  Federation  has  established 
a  monthly  journal,  published  by  Williams  &  Wilkins 
Co.,  Baltimore.  The  first  number,  dated  May,  contains 
an  article  by  President  James  R.  Angell  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, on  the  reasons  for  personnel  research,  by 
Alfred  D.  Flinn,  secretary  of  the  Engineering  Founda- 
tion and  of  the  Personnel  Research  Federation,  on  the 
development  of  the  federation,  and  by  C.  S.  Yoakum, 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  on  experiments 
in  vocational  guidance. 


The  Central  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association,  com- 
posed of  manufacturers  located  in  12  Ohio  counties, 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  elected  T.  R.  Barnes, 
Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  president.  Other  new- 
officers  are:  first  vice  president.  R.  O.  Parrott,  Bucyrusr 
second  vice  president,  F.  B.  McMillan,  Mt.  Gilead; 
third  vice  president,  E.  B.  Phillips,  Kenton:  fourth 
vice  president,  F.  E.  Myers,  Ashland;  secretary-treas- 
urer, W.  P.  Leonard,  Mansfield. 
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Milling  and  Drilling:  Attaflinu-nl 

A  universal  milling  and  drilling  attai-hnicnt  for  the 
Rockfard  millers  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Rotkford  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Rockfdrd.  HI.  It  is  a 
combination  of  two  tools  for  use  where  ;hiTc  is  consid- 
erable work  to  be  done,  which  requires  anRuIar  milling 
of  surfaces  or  drilling  at  different  angles. 

The  attachment  is  clamped  by  four  belts  to  the  face 
of  the  machine  column  as  shown  in  the  aecompanying 
illustration.  There  are  two  graduated  bases  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  both  of  which  can  be  swiveled 
through  360  deg.  This  construction  makes  the  spindle 
completely   universal. 

The  drive  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  geared  connec- 
tion from  the  back  of  the  main  spindle  through  a  driv- 
ing sleeve  substituted  in  place  of  the  overhanging  arm. 
The  same  driving  sleeve  and  intermediate  gear  as  used 
with  the  company's  standard  vertical  milling  and  slot- 
ting attachments  is  used.     From  the  sleeve  the  drive  is 


Universal   Milling  and  Drilling  Attachment   in  Use 
Reaming  a   Taper  Hole  in  a  Cutter  Head 

through  bevel  gears  driving  a  set  of  hardened  steel 
bevel  gears  solidly  mounted  on  a  shaft  and  which 
drive  a  set  of  hardened  steel  bevel  gears  that  drive  the 
attachment  spindle.  This  arrangement  leaves  the  main 
spindle  of  the  machine  free,  to  be  used  as  desired.  On 
many  jobs  it  is  possible  to  do  milling  with  a  cutter  in- 
serted in  the  main  spindle  of  the  machine  and  angular 
milling  or  drilling  at  the  same  time. 

A  rack  and  worm  feed  is  provided,  which  is  a  con- 
venient feature  for  boring  operations  to  close  limits. 
This  feed  is  obtained  by  loosening  a  thumb  screw  and 
moving  the  drill  handle  sleeve  in,  which  throws  it  into 
clutch  with  the  worm  and  rack.  The  rack  and  worm 
feed  ratio  is  48  to  1,  that  is,  when  using  the  worm 
feed,  the  feed  is  48  times  as  fine  as  the  hand  feed. 

There  are  16  spindle  speeds  obtainable,  ranging 
from  21  to  414  r.p.m.,  and  drills  3/16  to  1%  in.  can 
be  used  advantageously.  The  spindle  sleeve  is  grad- 
uated in  inches  and  has  an  adjustment  of  5  in.,  which 
increases  the  vertical  range.  On  the  inside  of  the 
spindle  sleeve  a  take-up  nut  or  the  lower  spindle  bear- 
ing is  conveniently  located.  Adjustment  of  the  upper 
spindle  bearing  is  independent  of  the  lower  and  is  made 
by  means  of  an  accessible  nut. 

The  main  spindle  is  of  crucible  steel  and  runs  in 
phosphor  bronze  bearings,  fitted  with  felts  for  retain- 
ing oil.  The  spindle  hole  is  bored  to  No.  9  B  &  S  taper. 
The  net  weight  of  the  attachment  is  approximately 
330  lb. 


New  Potts  Warehouse  in  Philadelphia 

Horace  T.  Potts  &  Co.,  with  a  record  of  107  years 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business  established  in  1815  by  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  active  partners,  are 
breaking  ground  on  plot  of  about  10  acres  on  East  Erie 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  with  a  frontage  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  of  1042  ft.  for  new  warehouses,  office 
building,  garage,  machine  shop,  power  house  and 
watchman's  residence.  The  total  expenditure  will  be  in 
excess  of  $500,000. 

The  office  building  will  contain  some  5400  sq.  ft.  for 
general  office  work  and  storage  of  records,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  afford  space  for  employees'  rest  rooms,  locker 
rooms,  lavatories,  shower  baths,  restaurant  and  kitchen. 

One  warehouse  120  x  192  ft.  will  be  equipped  for 
dry  and  warm  storage  of  cold  finished  steels,  bands, 
hoops,  sheets,  wire,  fencing,  tool  and  alloy  steels  and 
light  materials  injured  by  dampness  and  rust.  Dry  air 
under  forced  pressure  will  be  supplied  to  this  building. 
Another  building  75  x  369  ft.  will  be  equipped  to  handle 
hea\'y  and  long  sections  up  to  45-ft.  lengths.  Electric 
cranes,  three  of  7%  tons  capacity  and  one  of  3  tons  ca- 
pacity, as  well  as  electrically  driven  saws,  shears  and 
punches,  automatic  scales,  interplant  railroad  and 
trucking  and  up-to-date  racks  and  storage  facilities 
will  be  installed.  The  railroad  siding  will  accommodate 
10  cars  at  one  time  with  unloading  facilities  either  into 
truck  or  into  warehouse. 

The  development  of  the  autotruck  and  the  call  for 
prompt  deliveries  of  material  to  distant  points  have 
made  necessary  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  trucks 
and  these  and  the  automobile  equipment  of  the  sales 
department  will  be  kept  in  repair  in  the  company's  own 
machine  shop. 

The  Potts  company  has  been  a  large  importer  of 
Swedish  iron  in  the  form  of  pig  iron,  wire  rods  in  coils 
for  making  chain  and  rivets,  bars,  blooms  for  rolling 
into  boiler  tubes,  melting  bars  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucible  steels  and  Swedish  tool  steels  and  anvils.  The 
organization  has  also  at  times  done  an  export  business 
in  iron  and  steel,  largely  with  Australia,  South  America 
and  the  Orient. 

At  home  it  has  developed  a  trade  in  tool  and  alloy 
steels  and  of  other  grades  of  steel  and  iron  for  various 
uses  sold  under  its  own  special  names  and  trade  mark. 

Employees  can  invest  their  savings  in  the  business^ 
receiving  a  guaranteed  return  of  7  per  cent  annually 
and  with  provision  for  withdrawal  in  full  or  part  at 
any  time.  Group  life  insurance,  beginning  at  .$1,000 
after  six  months'  employment  and  running  up  by  de- 
grees to  $3,000  after  fifteen  years,  is  carried  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  firm.  The  purchase  and  owning  of  homes 
has  been  encouraged  and  aided. 


By-Prodiict  Coke  Plant  for  Mexico 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  plans  to 
build  a  by-product  coke  plant  at  Coahuila,  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Sabinas,  Mexico,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Loeb  was  in  Mexico  in  April  conferring  with  Presi- 
dent Obregon  and  other  officials  regarding  the  project. 
Construction  work  will  not  be  begun  until  official  au- 
thorization has  been  received  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  an  agreement  reached  regarding  taxation. 
The  plant  will  cost  about  $7,000,000  and  will  include  a 
model  \'illage  with  workmen's   homes. 


The  Sumter  Radio  Mfg.  Co.  has  leased  suitable 
space  and  will  manufacture  radio  parts  aimed  for 
quality  rather  than  quantity. 


To  discuss  management  methods  and  results  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  the  management  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  and  the  Taylor 
Society,  will  provide  for  a  series  of  meetings  through- 
out the  country  in  the  week  of  Oct.  16  to  21.  This  spe- 
cial activity  will  be  known  as  management  week. 

While  the  negotiations,  whereby  the  General  Refrac- 
tories Co.  will  absorb  several  smaller  companies,  mak- 
ing fire  clay  and  silica  brick  have  not  yet  been  con- 
cluded, they  are  progressing  and  an  official  announce- 
ment is  expected  in  about  a  week  or  so. 
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Threading  Dial  for  Lathes 

The  dial  device  shown  in  the  illustrations  is  being 
placed  on  the 'market  by  James  M.  Cohen,  20  WolflFe 
Street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  is  intended  to  facilitate 
thread  cutting  on  engine  lathes.  It  is  known  as  the 
E-Z  and  is  said  to  be  easily  installed  on  the  carriage 
of  any  make  of  lathe  by  simply  drilling  and  tapping 
two  small  holes. 

The  device  is  made  up  of  a  cast-iron  bracket,  a 
brass  sleeve,  a  brass  dial,  a  steel  shaft  and  a  brass 
worm  gear  suitable  to  the  lead  screw  with  which  it  is 
to  operate.  It  serves  for  internal  or  external,  odd  or 
even  right  or  left  hand  threads,  and  threads  of  any 
diameter  or  length.  Threads  can  be  cut  close  up  to  the 
shoulder  without  difficulty.  In  operating  the  device 
the  operator  has  only  to  close  the  nut  on  the  lead  screw 
at  the  proper  time,  which  the  dial  indicates,  and  open 
it  when  the  tool  has  traveled  the  distance  required,  the 
lathe  running  continuously. 

When  cutting  an  even  number  of  threads  per  inch 
the  half  nut  can  be  engaged  at  any  line  on  the  dial,  and 


Attachment   to    Facilitate   Thread    Cutting   on    Engine 
Lathes.     It  permits  continuous  operation 


when  cutting  odd  threads  the  nut  is  engaged  at  any 
of  the  numbered  lines  on  the  dial.  For  half  threads 
the  nut  is  engaged  at  every  half  revolution  of  the  dial. 
With  this  device  the  lathe  may  be  run  continuously 
until  the  thread  is  finished,  it  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  stopping  and  reversing  the  machine  at  the  comple- 
tion of  each  cut  through  the  thread.  Among  the  advan- 
tages claimed  are  that  a  backing  or  reversing  belt  is 
unnecessary  and  starting  the  lathe  and  not  stopping  it 
until  the  thread  is  finished,  saves  time  and  reduces  the 
cost  of  cutting  threads. 


Saving  Eyes  by  Goggles 


injury.  Plate  glass  shields  are  used  on  punches  and 
like  machines  to  protect  the  worker  from  chips  of  steel. 
Masks  are  worn  by  men  pouring  babbitt  metal.  Special 
goggles  of  various  kinds  are  worn  by  men  using  the 
oxy-acetylene  torch  or  electric  arc  in  welding,  furnace 
workers  and  others  exposed  to  intense  light. 

"The  employees  are  now  on  an  honor  system;  a  man 
who  sees  a  fellow  employee  breaking  one  of  the  rules 
of  safety  first  is  justified  in  reporting  him  to  the  fore- 
man. The  penalty  for  failure  to  wear  goggles  when  so 
ordered  is  rarely  necessary  now;  the  men  realize  the 
value  of  this  protection." 

Dr.  George  H.  Cross,  Chester,  Pa.,  who  led  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper,  said  that  of  13,008  accidents 
among  employees  of  a  large  corporation,  5843  were  in- 
juries to  eyes,  as  were  2000  of  3893  in  another  corpora- 
tion. A  factor  in  the  large  percentage  of  eye  cases 
recorded  was  that  the  employees  have  been  successfully 
educated  to  come  to  the  ophthalmologist  for  even  dust 
in  the  eyes,  536  reporting  last  year  for  the  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  from  the  eye  when  there  was  none  in  it. 
The  latter  was  regarded  as  an  encouraging  sign. 

The  principal  objective  for  education,  it  was  thought, 
should  be  the  men  in  charge  of  industry.  More  men 
will  wear  goggles  and  adopt  other  safety  measures  if 
there  are  plant  rules  and  factory  owners  must  be  shown 
that  accident  prevention  will  save  money,  it  was  said, 
for  measures  for  avoiding  and  caring  for  injuries  will 
be  adopted  in  proportion  as  the  leaders  of  industry  are 
taught  that  they  are  measures  of  economy. 


St.  Louis,  July  3. — How  in  20  or  25  cases  a  year 
it  is  found  that  the  vision  of  one  or  both  eyes  has  been 
saved  by  the  use  of  goggles,  thereby  saving  a  Pitts- 
burgh steel  company  employing  about  8000  men  about 
$50,000  or  $60,000  in  compensation  a  year  was  related 
in  a  paper  read  last  week  by  Dr.  V.  E.  Van  Kirk  of 
Pittsburgh  before  the  section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  subject  was  "In- 
dustrial Ophthalmology." 

The  paper  represented  a  survey  of  25,000  cases  in 
a  mill  consisting  of  furnaces,  open-hearth  and  Besse- 
mer, rolling  mills  and  the  various  co-ordinating  de- 
partments. The  medical  and  "safety  first"  depart- 
ments were  organized  in  the  mill  about  12  years  ago. 
The  paper  says: 

"The  various  types  of  goggles  to  be  used  in  a  mill 
should  be  jnspected  by  the  ophthalmologist  with  care,  as 
many  of  them  are  not  fit  to  be  worn.  The  frames  can 
be  had  in  different  weights  for  various  kinds  of  work. 
The  thickness  of  the  glass  varies  also,  but  must  always 
be  a  plain  glass.  The  goggles  must  be  in  various  sizes, 
so  that  all  the  men  can  be  comfortably  fitted. 

"Goggles  are  worn  by  men  in  chipping  or  grinding, 
for  example,  where  there  is  increased  danger  of  eye 


Improves  Portable  Air  Tool 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  New  York,  has 
devised  what  is  called  an  oil  separator  for  its  Little 
Giant  air  grinders,  which,  it  is  claimed,  permits  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  machine  for  48  hr.  or  longer 
without  replenishing  the  supply  of  lubricant. 

The  oil  separator  consists  of  a  hollow  perforated 
cylindrical  steel  shell  attached  at  one  end  to  the  grinder 
spindle  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view  herewith.  At 
the  other  end  it  encircles  and  revolves  around  the  vent 
tube.  As  the  oil-laden  air  enters  the  holes  in  the 
separator,  the  centrifugal  action  separates  the  oil  from 
the  air,  permitting  the  air  to  escape,  oil-free,  through 
the  vent  tube  and  preventing  oil  leakage. 

The  new  feature  is  applicable  to  the  larger  sizes  of 
Little    Giant   grinders    and    can    be    attached    to    such 
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Continuous   Operation   for    48    Hr.   Without   Replenishing 
Lubricant   Is   the   Feature 

grinders  now  in  use.  Considerable  saving  in  lubricat- 
ing expense  is  claimed  because  oiling  is  necessary  but 
once  a  week  instead  of  daily. 

A  new  wire  brush  for  removing  rust  and  old  paint  is 
also  an  added  feature  of  the  company's  air  grinders. 
It  consists  of  three  units:  a  %  in.  dished  back  plate,  a 
%  in.  front  plate  having  a  series  of  slots  through  which 
the  wires  project,  and  a  wire  brush  made  up  of  30  re- 
newable units  of  heat-treated  crucible  steel. 

Suspension  of  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania  has  cost 
that  state  $200,000,000  to  date,  according  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  Loss  of  wages  of  326,286 
miners  is  placed  at  $94,420,755,  of  which  $41,979,600 
is  in  the  anthracite  fields  and  $52,441,155  in  the  bitum- 
inous fields.  Loss  to  the  operators  is  estimated  to  be 
$52,780,000  in  the  anthracite  fields  and  a  similar 
amount  in  the  bituminous  fields. 
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An  Unsatisfactory  Tariff 

The  tariff  bill  as  it  stands  to-day,  much  amended 
by  the  Senate  in  committee  of  the  whole,  may  fairly 
be  spoken  of  as  more  unsatisfactory  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  ma- 
jority party  would  frame  the  schedules  on  a  pro- 
tective basis  and  therefore  that  these  would  more 
closely  approach  the  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  act 
than  of  the  e.xisting  Underwood  tariff.  But  no  con- 
sistent policy  has  been  followed  in  making  the  new 
schedules.  Moreover,  in  many  instances  the  existing 
duties  have  been  so  greatly  increased  that  advo- 
cates of  a  moderate  tariff,  of  whom  there  are  many 
more  in  the  ranks  of  life-long  protectionists  than  at 
any  time  since  revenue  bills  began  to  be  made,  have 
either  made  open  protest  or  washed  their  hands  of 
what  they  fear  will  be  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of 
all  tariff  acts. 

It  is  granted  that  the  public  mind  in  its  present 
state  is  highly  receptive  to  any  and  all  statements 
to  the  effect  that  special  interests  are  having  their 
way  in  the  making  of  duties.  More  easily  than  ever 
any  increase  in  existing  duties  can  be  put  before 
the  people  as  so  much  more  added  to  the  consumer's 
burdens  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  producers.  War 
taxes  are  felt  in  every  quarter;  profiteering  by  re- 
tailers in  many  lines  is  still  notoriously  common. 
The  purchasing  power  of  many  classes  in  the  com- 
munity has  been  cut  down  by  the  wage  reductions 
of  the  past  year.  These  conditions  give  uncommon 
weight  to  criticisms  of  the  pending  bill,  particu- 
larly to  criticisms  to  the  effect  that  in  many  cases 
domestic  producers  have  had  their  way  completely 
in  the  framing  of  schedules  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time,  the  efforts  of  steel  manufacturers  have 
been  more  in  the  direction  of  urging  that  their  raw 
materials  be  left  free  of  duty  or  nearly  so,  than  in 
securing  high  duties  op  their  finished  products. 
Their  ability  to  export  w^is  an  important  considera- 
tion in  this  connection.  Excessive  transportation 
charges  and  the  high  labor  costs  of  to-day,  even 
after  the  reductions  of  1921,  have  made  the  e.Kport 
position  of  our  steel  companies  much  more  difficult 
than  it  was  in  1913  when  the  Underwood  bill  was 
passed.    There  was  hope  that  the  Senate  would  re- 
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duce  the  House  bill  duties  on  manganese  ore,  ferro- 
manganese,  fluorspar,  magnesite  and  some  of  the 
ores  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  special  steels. 
But  through  the  action  of  the  agricultural  bloc  and 
various  combinations  of  Senators  representing  sec- 
tional interests,  the  raw  materials  duties  in  the 
metal  schedule  have  been  retained  substantially  as 
the  House  passed  them.  The  manganese  ore,  duty  is 
left  at  1  cent  per  pound  of  contained  manganese,  or 
$11.20  per  ton  for  a  50  per  cent  ore.  The  duty  on 
80  per  cent  ferromanganese  was  put  at  $33.60,  in- 
stead of  $39.42.  The  fluorspar  duty  was  raised  from 
$5  per  ton  in  the  House  bill  to  $5.60.  The  House 
duties  on  crude  and  dead  burned  magnesite  were 
finally  put  at  one-half  cent  and  three-fourths  cent 
per  pound,  just  as  in  the  House  bill.  The  House 
duties  on  ferrotungsten  and  ferromolybdenum  and 
their  ores  were  reduced  somewhat,  but  in  other 
duties  affecting  tool  steel  prices  the  changes  are 
immaterial. 

Both  House  and  Senate  bills  continue  the  Under- 
wood bill's  concession  to  the  farmer  in  free  barbed 
wire,  but  protection  consistency  is  asserted  in  re- 
spect to  cotton  ties,  the  Senate  retaining  the  House 
bill  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  whereas  cot- 
ton ties  are  now  on  the  free  list. 

Changes  may  yet  be  made  in  the  metal  schedule, 
as  the  bill  comes  up  for  final  consideration  in  the 
Senate  and  later  in  conference  committee,  but  no 
important  departure  need  be  expected  from  the 
policy  already  approved  of  imposing  on  the  raw 
materials  of  steel  manufacture  duties  that  each 
year  will  add  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  producing  American  steel. 

That  tariff-making  under  present  world  condi- 
tions and  the  unparalleled  problems,  industrial  and 
fiscal,  existing  at  home  is  a  business  of  high  hazard, 
is  being  demonstrated  almost  daily  in  the  popular 
reactions  to  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  To 
add  to  the  uncertainties  of  domestic  industries  the 
form  which  the  pending  bill  will  finally  take 
seems  likely  to  make  it  short-lived.  Radical  changes 
by  the  next  Congress  are  the  well-nigh  certain  result 
of  its  enactment  on  substantially  the  present  lines. 


-..  Large  cities  are  evidently  tiring  of  the  expense 
of  wooden  stands  for  reviewing  parades.  From  now 
on  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  municipal  officials 
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and  their  friends  will  see  and  be  seen  from  stands 
of  steel.  Portable  or  sectional  structures  of  fabri- 
cated steel  can  be  knocked  down  and  stored  against 
the  next  celebration.  In  the  long  run  they  un- 
doubtedly will  be  much  cheaper  than  those  of  wood, 
and  such  a  point  of  economy  can  be  used  against 
any  greater  first  cost,  not  to  mention  the  relatively 
little  wear  and  tear  of  repeated  assembly.  A  New 
York  official  has  reported  that  the  cost  per  seat  for 
a  stand  accommodating  1000  persons  is  $5.78,  and 
that  the  cost  of  cartage  and  erecting  would  be  93 
cents  per  seat.  Here  is  a  business  suggestion  that 
should  appeal  to  the  recently  organized  association 
of  fabricators,  who  are  desirous  of  extending  the 
applications  of  structural  steel.  Here  also  is  an 
index  to  the  cost  of  city  entertaining.  There  are  no 
statistics  as  to  the  annual  number  of  occasions 
justifying  such  seating  conveniences,  but  it  is  clear 
that  each  recipient  of  the  municipal  favor  repre- 
sents an  outlay  of  nearly  a  dollar  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  merely  for  having  his  seat  put  in  place. 
Used  a  few  times  a  year  and  lasting,  say,  ten  years, 
interest  and  amortization  would  easily  bring  the 
base  cost  of  a  seat,  without  considering  the  cost  of 
the  ticket,  to  $1.50;  but  we  must  have  the  stands, 
none  the  less. 


International  Testing  Relations 

While  no  action  was  taken  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing last  week,  looking  to  a  revival  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Testing  Materials,  there 
were  indications  of  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment 
favorable  to  such  a  movement.  At  the  interna- 
tional session  on  cast  iron,  held  by  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  in  Rochester  early  in 
June,  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  for  closer  in- 
ternational relations  on  foundry  questions,  possibly 
in  the  shape  of  an  association.  Largely  because  of 
the  Rochester  session,  the  Testing  Society's  com- 
mittee on  cast  iron  formally  voted  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  executive  committee  that  international 
relations  be  made  a  subject  of  negotiation,  with 
special  reference  to  standardized  tests  for  cast  iron 
which  might  form  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for 
comparisons.  The  Testing  Society's  retiring  presi- 
dent, C.  D.  Young,  in  his  annual  address  advocated 
"strong  support  for  any  movement  which  will  again 
create  an  international  association  of  testing  engi- 
neers." Almost  simultaneously  comes  word  of  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  an  international  foundrymen's 
association  which  was  expressed  at  the  recent  con- 
vention and  exhibition  of  the  Institution  of  British 
Foundrymen. 

There  need  be  no  underestimate  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  reviving  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Testing  Materials  on  the  old  lines.  Some 
countries  represented  in  the  old  association  are  not 
likely  to  be  participants  in  a  reorganization  move- 
ment at  the  start.  Russia  is  one,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  any  eflfort  to  resume  relations  be- 
tween German  and  Austrian  engineering  societies 
and  those  of  the  Allied  countries.  What  is  likely  to 
come  first  is  a  movement  in  which  American  and 
British  engineers  would  co-operate.  Foundrymen 
in  the  two  countries  might  well  attempt  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  size  and  shape  of  test  bars  that 
will  best  represent  various  classes  of  castings,  and 


it  will  probably  be  found  that  mechanical  testing 
will  furnish  sufficient  scope  for  international  effort 
in  the  foundi-y  trade  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

So  far  as  the  larger  field  of  the  Testing  Society 
is  concerned,  the  effort  to  revive  international  rela- 
tions should  be  undertaken  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  narrow  range  of  activities  open  to  an  interna- 
tional association.  The  last  congress,  held  in  New 
York  ten  years  ago,  showed  that  even  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  nomenclature  of  steel  the  chance  of  agree- 
ment between  the  metallurgists  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  quite  remote. 


Business  After  Two  Wars 

In  the  Annual  Review  Number  of  The  Iron  Age 
of  Jan.  4,  1917,  there  was  given  a  collection  of 
statistics  showing  what  occurred  industrially  and 
commercially  after  our  Civil  War,  1861-65,  and 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  the  object  being 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  definite  facts  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  years 
after  the  World  War.  Now  that  nearly  four  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  hostilities 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  make  some  compari- 
sons. 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War  was  seen  upon  the  in- 
vestment of  Richmond  in  1864,  although  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  did  not  come  until  Lee's  sur- 
render to  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  April 
9,  1865.  It  seems  fair  to  take  it  that  Germany 
surrendered  at  an  earlier  stage  than  did  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  if  so,  1864  and  1918  are 
parallel  years,  so  that  in  essence  the  summer  of 
1922  is  as  far  after  the  World  War  as  the  summer 
of  1868  was  after  the  Civil  War.  Parallelism  or 
divergence  is  brought  out  by  comparing  years  that 
are  54  years  apart. 

Following  the  Civil  War  there  was,  in  general, 
a  period  of  great  industrial  activity  and  expan- 
sion, lasting  with  short  interruptions  until  che 
panic  in  September,  1873.  Meanwhile  there  had 
occurred  "Black  Friday,"  Sept.  24,  1869,  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  gold  corner  attempted  by 
Smith,  Gould,  Martin  &  Co.  Were  there  parallel- 
ism, then,  our  Black  Friday  would  come  next  year 
and  our  panic  in  1927,  five  years  hence.  The  com- 
putation is  made,  of  course,  merely  to  fuj'nish  the 
necessary  perspective. 

After  the  Civil  W'ar  pig  iron  and  bar  iron  first 
suffered  a  sharp  but  quite  moderate  liquidation 
in  price  and  then  held  rather  steady  for  years. 
In  1867,  corresponding  to  last  year,  there  was  a 
moderate  decline  in  pig  iron  and  a  slight  decline 
in  bar  iron,  while  in  1868  pig  iron  recovered  part 
way,  bar  iron  having  little  occasion  to  recover. 
Prices  continued  to  recede  slightly,  in  a  general 
way,  until  the  obviously  foolish  price  boom  of 
1872,  which  would  correspond  to  1926,  when  in  a 
few  months  prices  reached  their  greatest  height 
since  the  war,  and  then  started  on  a  long  and 
great  decline. 

After  the  Civil  War  there  was  no  1919-20  boom 
in  prices.  Things  were  taken  more  moderately. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  great  difference 
between  conditions  then  and  now  is  that  then  men 
were  willing  to  work  hard,  and  did  work  hard, 
while  in  this  recent  period  men  have  been  unwill- 
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ing  to  work  hard,  but  have  expected  great  re- 
wards. 

There  was  what  is  commonly  called  an  "un- 
favorable" trade  balance  during  the  Civil  War 
and  afterward,  until  1876.  In  the  active  times 
there  was  an  "unfavorable  balance,"  while  in  the 
"hard  times"  that  followed  the  panic  of  1873,  the 
"unfavorable"  balance  gradually  turned  into  a 
"favorable"  balance.  We  were  selling  securities 
to  foreign  investors  in  the  period  after  the  Civil 
War.  An  "unfavorable"  trade  balance  now  would 
correspond  to  our  permitting  our  foreign  debtors 
to  pay  us. 

In  the  panic  of  1873  one  naturally  expects  to 
find  information  as  to  what,  if  anything,  was 
wrong  with  the  eight  or  nine  years  of  trade  activ- 
ity that  followed  the  Civil  War.  The  panic  showed 
that  too  much  business  had  been  done  on  paper 
for  the  currency  system  then  existing  to  take  care 
of.  We  do  not  have  the  same  danger  now  on  ac- 
count of  our  new  system.  There  was  much  evi- 
dence that  there  had  been  undue  investment  in 
construction  work  which  could  not  continuously 
earn  its  keep,  in  railroads  in  particular,  and  in 
plants  erected  to  provide  railroad  materials.  The 
trouble  was  not  that  the  unit  costs  had  been  too 
great;  there  was  merely  a  case  of  endeavoring  to 
develop  the  country  too  rapidly.  The  condition 
of  late  has  been  quite  different.  Construction 
costs  have  been  higher  than  they  should  be,  and 
if  we  have  an  excess  of  facilities  in  any  quarter, 
it  is  the  creation  of  the  war  period,  not  of  the  post- 
war period. 

Impact  and  Fatigue  Testing 

Stimulus  was  given  to  further  work  in  at  least 
two  testing  fields  by  last  week's  convention  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  The  sym- 
posium on  impact  testing  of  materials  was  an  im- 
pressive review  of  accomplishment,  and  the  new 
contributions  to  the  recently  published  data  on  the 
fatigue  of  metals  were  of  much  significance. 

While  impact  testing  as  applied  to  steel  is  older 
and  in  more  extensive  use  than  fatigue  testing, 
there  is  a  crying  need  of  standardization  of  ma- 
chines, methods  and  test  pieces  and  of  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  subject.  The  contributions,  be- 
sides affording  valuable  data  on  past  progress 
and  the  present  status  of  the  art,  clearly  indicated 
inconsistencies  and  the  need  of  further  study.  Im- 
pact tests  uniformly  carried  out  are  necessary /in 
determining  properties  of  metals  not  possible  of  de- 
tection by  other  tests.  Doubtless  the  Testing  So- 
ciety, as  a  result  of  this  year's  meeting,  will  bring 
order  out  of  the  conflicting  data. 

The  remarkable  vvoi-k  on  the  fatigue  of  steel  by 
Professor  Moore  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  in  collaboration  with  the  National 
Research  Council  and  other  organizations,  was 
given  added  distinction  by  the  results  published  last 
week.  It  had  been  shown  previously  that  among 
other  things  cracks  and  re-entrant  angles  in  the  sur- 
faces of  steel,  due  perhaps  to  machining,  are  impor- 
Umt  factors  in  fatigue  failure.  It  is  now  fairly 
well  demonstrated  that  steel  possesses  a  well-defined 
"endurance  limit"  below  which  it  can  withstand 
hundreds  of  millions  of  reversals  of  stress  and  that 


it  possibly  can  withstand  an  indefinitely  larger 
number  of  such  reversals.  The  arresting  statement 
is  made  that  static  tension  tests  of  specimens 
which  have  withstood  100,000,000  reversals  of 
stress,  close  to  the  endurance  limit,  have  given 
higher  values  for  tensile  strength  than  before  the 
repeated  stressing;  and  the  question  is  raised 
whether  a  metal  actually  can  be  benefited  by  re- 
peated stressing  below  the  endurance  limit.  The 
serious  drawback  to  this  valuable  work,  however,  is 
the  time  required  to  make  such  tests.  The  need  of 
a  rapid  fatigue  test  was  emphasized  and  is  ap- 
parent. 

Impact  and  fatigue  testing  ultimately  can  be 
made  valuable  commercially,  but  a  vast  amount  of 
work  is  yet  to  be  done.  -Not  only  is  standardiza- 
tion necessary,  but  a  correlation  of  the  results,  par- 
ticularly the  impact  with  static  and  other  proper- 
ties, is  a  sine  qua  non  of  future  progress.  Metal- 
lurgists and  testing  engineers  are  co-operating  and 
the  desired  result  is  only  a  question  of  time. 


Business  Memories 

Judged  by  what  some  business  men  say,  their 
memories  are  rather  short,  particularly  when  they 
speak  of  the  prices  of  the  commodities  they  buy 
and  sell.  A  buyer  insists  that  a  certain  price  is 
unreasonably  high,  while  a  few  months  later  he 
not  only  is  quite  willing  to  pay  it,  but  is  disposed 
to  pay  a  premium  to  secure  an  early  delivery.  A 
seller  explains  that  a  certain  price  is  his  cost,  and 
points  out  that  one  cannot  possibly  expect  him 
to  sell  at  cost,  but  in  a  short  time  he  sells  eagerly 
at  a  still  lower  figure. 

When,  in  a  period  of  depression,  an  observer 
predicts  that  better  times  are  coming,  his  predic- 
tion is  taken  lightly,  and  he  may  even  be  called 
"an  irrepressible  optimist"  or  some  other  oppro- 
brious epithet.  When  times  are  "good,"  one  who 
predicts  less  good  times  coming  is  considered  a 
"calamity  howler."  In  the  abstract,  the  existence 
of  the  business-  cycle  is  admitted,  but  there  is 
objection  to  taking  it  in  the  concrete  and  assign- 
ing the  present  a  particular  place  in  the  cycle. 
When,  in  the  progress  of  the  business  cycle,  prices 
are  going  up,  we  generally  find  sellers  and  buyers 
co-operating  to  put  them  up  farther.  When  they 
are  declining  there  is  similar  co-operation. 

This  apparent  shortness  of  memory  is  a  part 
of  human  nature.  When  times  are  good  men  do 
not  wish  to  remember  that  they  are  ever  bad. 
When  times  are  bad  courage  is  at  a  low  ebb  and 
men  are  afraid  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  bad 
times  must  be  followed  by  good  times. 

The  business  cycle  has  been  studied  with 
particular  care  in  recent  years,  and  fond  hopes 
have  been  entertained  that  such  study  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  amplitude  of  the  swings  in  the  cycle. 
More  than  study,  however,  is  necessary.  There 
must  be  a  change  in  the  mind,  in  its  acquiring 
more  willingness  to  be  guided  by  study  and  in 
shaking  off  some  of  the  tendency  to  be  guided  by 
the  present;  in  other  words,  by  what  other  men 
are  doing. 

An  example  of  this  shortness,  or  apparent 
shortness,  of  men's  memories  is  present  to-day. 
There  is  in  most  lines  of  trade  a  degree  of  activ- 
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ity  greater  than  that  which  a  year  ago  would 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  members  of 
those  trades.  Whether  they  then  were  setting 
their  desires  too  low  or  are  now  wanting  too  much 
is  no  point  in  the  argument.  The  difference  in 
mental  attitude  is  obvious.  Thorough  considera- 
tion should  be  given,  therefore,  to  those  who  are 
now  urging  that  sellers  do  not  press  their  present 
price  advantage  too  far,  thus  drawing  the  line 
indicating  the  cycle  so  far  above  the  mean  as  to 
cause  it  sooner  to  descend  below  the  mean. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Standardization  of  Pulley  Sizes 

To  the  Editor:  In  connection  with  Mr.  Hoover's  plan 
of  simplification  in  industry  which  means  the  elimina- 
tion of  commercially  nonessential  types,  sizes  and 
styles,  I  understand  that  some  of  the  pulley  manu- 
facturers have  indicated  that  pulleys  might  be  simpli- 
fied with  advantage.  We  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  the  fabricated  production  department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on 
this  subject  and  they  seem  surprised  to  know  that  back 
in  1919  the  Electric  Power  Club  adopted  specific  pulley 
sizes  as  the  recommended  practice  for  use  with  each 
different  size  and  speed  of  motor.  This  information 
is  given  in  the  Electric  Power  Club  Handbook. 

There  was  some  little  misunderstanding  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  handbook  specified  belt  width  instead  of 
pulley  width  but  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month  it  was  decided  to  add  an- 
other column  giving  the  pulley  width  in  addition  to  the 
belt  width  so  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
in  future. 

I  am  calling  this  matter  to  your  attention  because 
if  the  pulley  sizes  as  adopted  by  the  Electric  Power 
Club  were  universally  recognized,  it  would  tend  to 
standardize  the  different  pulleys  on  the  many  macTiines 
which  are  sold  for  belt  drive.  As  it  is  now,  most  of 
these  machine  manufacturers  seem  to  pick  a  pulley  size 
out  of  the  air,  so  to  speak,  and  when  the  purchaser 
comes  to  buy  the  motor  to  drive  the  machine,  he  has 
to  order  a  special  pulley  in  order  to  get  the  speed  he 
wants  out  of  the  driven  machine.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  pulley  manufacturers  think 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  standard  pulley  sizes  for 
motors.  This  is  a  subject  which  I  know  would  interest 
the  readers  of  your  paper  and  I  hope  you  will  help  the 
good  work  along  by  giving  some  publicity  to  the  pulley 
standardization  which  has  been  effected  by  the  Electric 
Power  Club  and  by  pointing  out  to  your  readers  the 
advantage  of  specifying  these  standard  size  pulleys 
when  they  buy  electric  motors. 

Referring  to  our  handbook,  you  will  find  the  stand- 
ard shaft  extension  sizes  and  pulley  dimensions  on 
pages  107,  108,  and  114  for  fractional  horsepower 
motors  and  pages  126,  127,  137,  138,  150,  and  151  for 
large   power   motors. 

You  will  note  that  no  pulley  bore,  shaft  extension 
diameter,  or  key  dimensions  are  given  for  the  100-hp. 
motor  at  1150  to  1200  r.p.m.  or  the  75-hp.  motor  at 
850  to  900  r.p.m.  These  dimensions  were  agreed  upon 
at  the  annual  meeting  June  6,  1922,  and  are  as  follows: 

Pulley  bore  and  shaft  extension  diameter,  ?%  in. 

Key  dimensions,  %  in.  wide  and  %  in.  thick. 

It  was  also  decided  at  the  same  meeting  that  the 
dimensions  in  the  new  column  which  is  to  be  added 
under  the  heading  of  "pulley  widths"  would  be  ob- 
tained as  follows: 

1/2  in.  shall  be  added  to  the  present  belt  widths  of 
2  to  5  in.,  inclusive. 

%  in.  shall  be  added  to  the  present  belt  widths  of 
6  in.  to  7  in.,  inclusive. 

1  in.  shall  be  added  to  the  present  belt  widths  of 
10  in.  to  14  in.,  inclusive. 

I  hope  you  agree  with  me  on  the  importance  of  this 
subject   of   pulley   standardization   and   if  you   publish 


anything  regarding  the  standardization  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Electric  Power  Club,  will  you 
please  state  that  the  Electric  Power  Club  is  an  asso- 
ciation consisting  of  the  manufacturers  which  make 
over  95  per  cent  of  the  electric  power  apparatus  and 
control  equipment  manufactured  in  this  country.  I  ask 
you  to  make  some  such  statement  as  this  regarding  the 
Electric  Power  Club  because  its  name  is  such  that 
most  people  think  it  is  connected  with  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  or  with  the  central  stations 
in  the  country. 

Although  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Electric 
Power  Club  Handbook  is  dated  March,  1922,  it  was  not 
actually  fssued  until  this  month.  It  is  about  one-third 
larger  than  the  preceding  edition  and  all  the  new  ma- 
terial in  this  edition  is  dated  later  than  August,  1920. 
The  handbook  itself  is  a  standard  of  measurement, 
which  every  buyer  of  electric  power  and  control  ap- 
paratus should  use.  You  will  note  that  some  of  the 
sections,  notably,  the  industrial  control  section  and  the 
power  switchboard  and  switching  equipment  section 
have  not  only  established  manufacturing  standards  but 
have  also  compiled  specifications  for  use  of  the  pur- 
chaser in  buying  such  equipment. 

S.   N.   Clarkson, 


St.   Louis.  June  29. 


Executive    Secretary. 
Electric  Power  Clcb. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Foundrymen's  Handbook.  —  Penton  Publishing  Co., 
Cleveland.     Pages  309.    6  x  9  in.    Price  $5. 

For  some  years  the  Foundry  has  been  issuing  data 
sheets  of  interest  to  foundrymen  and  engineers  con- 
nected with  foundry  establishments.  These  sheets 
have  now  been  collected,  divided  into  proper  groups 
and  elaborately  indexed.  The  data  themselves  have 
been  compiled  by  competent  men  and  can  be  regarded 
correct,  so  far  as  "tables"  for  an  advancing  industry 
may  be  constructed. 

The  first  section  embraces  general  foundry  data 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  sub-divided  and  increased  in  a  subsequent 
edition.  More  might  well  have  been  given  concerning 
cupola  operation.  The  second  section,  on  computing 
weights,  is  quite  complete  and  will  be  found  very 
useful  by  the  engineering  staff  connected  with  active, 
pushing  concerns.  The  patternmaker  is  particularly 
interested  in  section  three,  which  gives  him  about  thirty 
pages  of  data.  This  should  be  extended  in  later 
editions. 

The  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys  are  ably  handled 
in  section  four.  A  profusion  of  information  is  gath- 
ered here,  which  will  be  much  appreciated-  by  the 
brass  founder.  Some  of  the  foundry  specifications  in 
current  use  follow  in  section  five;  and  a  few  tables 
of  miscellaneous  character  comprise  the  last  section. 
The  index  is  noteworthy  in  its  completeness  and  cross 
reference. 

The  volume,  which  is  substantially  gotten  up,  is  a 
good  fore-runner  of  the  handbook  the  foundry  indus- 
try is  looking  for.  It  will  be  well  received  by  the 
foundry  and  prove  its  usefulness  time  and  again. 
Eventually  there  should  be  a  well  considered  grouping 
of  the  information  presented,  with  good  editorial  con- 
necting up,  so  that  instead  of  merely  looking  up  a 
table,  the  foundryman  may  be  briefly  informed  on  the 
general  subject  involved,  and  how  the  table  was  con- 
structed. It  will  then  be  possible  to  crowd  much  more 
information  into  a  handier  volume  of  thin  paper,  on  the 
model  of  Marks'  "Mechanical  Engineers'  Handbook." 

Handbook  on  Controllers  for  Electric  Motors,  a  32- 
page  handbook,  4  x  6%  in.,  has  been  issued  by  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Club,  1017  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  for  the 
information  of  those  using  controllers.  Words  w-hich 
do  not  appear  in  regular  dictionaries  are  herewith  ex- 
plained in  simple  language,  together  with  instructions 
for  the  care  and  handling  of  the  apparatus. 
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JUNE  PIG  IRON  OUTPUT 

A  Gain  of  4292  Tons  Per  Day  Over  May 

Seventeen  Furnaces  Blown  In,  Two  Out 

Despite  the  coal  strike  and  for  the  third  month  in 
succession,  data  of  the  country's  pig  iron  output  col- 
lected largely  by  telegraph,  show  a  large  gain  in  June 
over  May.  The  gain  per  day  in  June  was  4,292  tons 
over  the  rate  per  day  in  April.  While  this  is  not  as 
large  as  the  gain  of  5,339  tons  per  day  in  May  over  April 
it  is  larger  than  the  gain  of  3,395  tons  per  day  in  April 
over  March.  A  significant  feature  of  the  June  output 
is  the  fact  that  the  merchant  iron  production  showed 
a  larger  gain  than  the  steel-making  iron  output  which 
is  the  first  time  that  this  has  occurred  in  many  months. 

The  production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron 
for  the  30  days  in  May  amounted  to  2,361,028  gross 
tons  or  78,701  tons  per  day  as  compared  with  2,306,- 
679  tons  or  74,409  tons  per  day  in  May,  a  31-day  month. 
The  June  increase  over  May  was  54,349  tons.  Last  year 
the  June  output  was  1,064,833  tons.  Although  the  June 
output  this  year  is  still  less  than  that  of  January, 
1921,  the  daily  rate  is  larger,  but  does  not  yet  equal 
any  record  made  in  1920. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  July  1 
was  192  as  compared  with  175  on  June  1,  with  162 
on  May  1  and  with  only  69  on  Aug.  1,  1921,  the  low 
point  in  last  year's  depression.  The  capacity  of  the 
192  furnaces  in  blast  on  July  1  is  estimated  at  81,845 
tons  per  day  as  compared  with  77,520  tons  per  day  for 
the  175  furnaces  in  blast  on  June  1.  There  were  19 
furnaces  blown  in  in  June  and  only  2  blown  out  or 
banked,  a  net  gain  of  17  furnaces.  In  May  the  net 
gain  was  13  furnaces  with  21  blown  in  and  8  blown 
out.  These  gains  compare  with  7  in  April,  17  in 
March  and  12  in  February. 

The  manganese-iron  alloy  output  of  23,090  tons  in 
June  was  the  largest  since  April,  1921.  Of  this  total 
18,273  tons  was  ferromanganese  and  4,817  tons  was 
spiegeleisen. 

Daily   Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  June,  1921,  is  as  follows: 


Daily   Rate   of  Pig   In 


Proiluction  by  Months — Gross  Tons 
Steel  Works 


June,  1921    29,444 

July  23,086 

Augrust    26,037 

September    27,189 

October     33,365 

November    37,960 

December   41,173 

January,    1922 42,130 

February    46,827 

March    53,547 

April    56.930 

May    60,619 

June    62,534 

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1916,  are  as  follows: 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the   United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1916— Gross  Tons 


6,050 

35,494 

4,S03 

27,889 

4,743 

30,780 

5,661 

32,850 

6,850 

40,215 

9,223 

47,183 

12.023 

53,196 

10.933 

53.063 

11,387 

58,214 

12.128 

65,675 

12.140 

69,070 

13,790 

74,409 

16,167 

78,701 

1916  1917  1918  1919  1920 

Jan.  102,746  101,643  77,799  106,525  97,264 

Feb.  106,456  94,473  82,835  105,006  102.720 

Mar.  107,667  104,882  103,648  99.685  108,900 

Apr.  107,592  111,165  109,607  82,607  91.327 

May  108,422  110,238  111,175  68,002  96.312 

June  107,053  109,002  110,793  70,495  101  451 

July  104,017  107,820  110,354  78,340  98,931 

Aug.  103,346  104,772  109,341  88,496  101  529 

Sept.  106.745  104,465  113,942  82,932  104,310 

Oct.  113,189  106,550  112,482  60,115  106  212 

Nov.  110,394  106,859  111,802  79,745  97  830 

Dec.  102,537  92.997  110,762  84,944  87  2'>2 


1921 
77,945 
69,187 
51,468 
39,768 
39,394 
35,494 
27.889 
30.780 
32,850 
40,215 
47.183 
53.196 


1922 
53,063 


69,070 
74,409 
78,701 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  June  were  the 
following:  Buffalo  A  furnace  and  Harriet  Y  furnace 
in  the  Buffalo  district;  the  Robesonia  furnace  in  the 
Lebanon  Valley;  No.  2  Isabella  furnace  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  and  one  Monessen  furnace  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  No.  1  Newcastle 
furnace  and  No.  1  Farrell  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  the  Norton  furnace  in 
Kentucky;  the  Tod  furnace  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
No.  3  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Mary  furnace  in  the  Mahoning  Valley;  No.  4  fur- 
nace of  the  National  Tube  Co.  and  one  River  furnace 


in  northern  Ohio;  the  Milton  furnace  in  southern  Ohio; 
No.  2  South  Chicago  (old)  furnace  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  in  Illinois;  the  Zenith  furnace  in  Minnesota;  the 
Philadelphia  furnace  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.  in  Alabama  and  the  LaFollette  furnace  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  during  June  were 
the  following:  One  Shenango  furnace  in  the  Shenango 
Valley  and  one  Johnstown  furnace  of  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Output  by   Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  June  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

Pig    Iron    Production    by    Districts,    Gross    Tons 

June  May  April  March 

(30  days)  (31  days)  (30  days)  (31  days) 

New    York 148,115  150,141  131,093  124.584 

New     Jersey 10,725  5,636  4,815  4,199 

Lehigh    Valley 66,967  66,572  45,714  32,142 

Schuylkill    Valley..  60,925  66,669  58,927  56,893 
Lower   Susquehanna 
and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys       26.501  21,313  17,387  19,948 

Pittsburgh  district.  .  485,401  479,106  473,584  479,433 

Shenango    Valley.  .  .  87,156  79,145  63,940  59,901 

Western    Penna 91,494  103,072  106,430  98,502 

Maryland,     Virginia 

and     Kentucky...  54,687  47.862  26,463  24,172 
Wheeling    district..  74,710  66,148  54,450  80.819 
Mahoning    Valley...  240,470  227,053  187,113  207,892 
Central    and    North- 
ern   Chip 236,374  218,547  197,595  226,765 

Southern    Ohio 30,272  29,311  27,165  35,333 

Illinois  and  Indiana  454,937  459,631  427,427  362,129 
Mich.,     Minn.,     Mo., 

Wis.    and    Colo...  93,723  89,147  67,360  64,665 

Alabama     189.101  196,104  171,823  157,441 

Tennessee     9,470  1,222  828  1,102 

Total     2,361.028      2.306,679      2,072.114      2,035,920 

Capacities  in  Blast  July  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  July  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their 
capacity,  also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross 
tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  June  1: 

Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 

, July  1 ^  ,. — June  1 — ^ 

Location  of  Total       In  Capacity  In  Capacity 

Furnaces  Stacks  Blast  per  Day  Blast  per  Day 

New  York: 

Buffalo    22  13  5.400  11  4,840 

Other    New  York ....  4            0  0  

New  Jersey    4            1  355  1  400 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh  Vallev    IS            5  2,070  5  2.000 

Spiegel     £            1  160  1  170 

Schuylkill  Valley  ....  15           6  2.030  6  2.150 

Lower    Su.squehanna.  10            2  775  2  615 

Lebanon  Valley    6           1  105  0  

Ferro    2            1  70  1  70 

Pittsburgh    District..  55  35  16.300  33  15.215 

Ferro  and  Spiegel .  .  4            3  405  3  390 

Shenango   Valley    ...  19           8  3.300  7  2,825 

Western  Pennsylvania     26           7  2.870  8  3.325 

Maryland    ^ 5            3  1,060  3  1,125 

Ferro    1            1  130  1  70 

Wheeling   District    15            5  2,490  5  2,660 

0/1  io.- 

Mahoning  Valley    ...  28  IS  8,800  15  7.485 

Central  and  Northern  26  17  8,395  15  7,520 

Southern    16            3  1.020  2  945 

Illinois   and    Indiana...  42  28  15.350  27  15.200 

Mich.,  Wis.  and  Minn.  .  11            6  2,300  4  1.660 

Colorado  and  Missouri.  6           3  1.170  3  1.215 

The  South: 

Virginia    16           0  0  

Kentucky    7            2  600  1  306 

Alabama    41  20  6,340  19  7.040 

Tenn.,  Ga.  and  Texas.  .16           3  350  2  300 

Total     417        192        81.845        175       77,520 

Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  "The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  daily  average  production  by  months  of  coke 
and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  chart 
represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2 
foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foundry 
iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Philadel- 
phia. They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of 
The  Iron  Age. 
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Production   of   Coke   and  Anthracite  Pig   Iron   in    the    United 
States  by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.  1,  191S — Gross  Tons 


1921 
2,416,292 
1,937,257 
1,. 195,522 
1,193,041 
1,221.221 
1.064.S33 


1922 
1.644.951 
1.629,991 
2,035.920 
2.072,114 
2,306,679 
2.36-1,028 


1918  1919  1920 

Jan.    ...  2,411,768  3.302,260  3,015,181 

Feb.    ...  2.319.299  2.940,168  2.978.879 

Mar.   ...  3,213,091  3.090.243  3.375.907 

Apr.    ...  3.288.211  2.478.218  2,739,797 

May    ...  3.446.412  2.108,056  2,985,682 

June...  3,323,791  2,114,863  3,043,540 

%    year.  18,002,572   16,033.808   18,138.986      9,428.166   12.050,683 

July    ...  3,420,988  2.428.541  3.067,043  864.555  

Aug.    ...  3,389,585  2,743,388  3,147.402  954,193  

Sept 3,418,270  2,487,965  3.129,323  985,529  

Oct     ...  3.486.941  1.863.558  3,292,597  1,246,676  

Nov.    ...  3.354.074  2,392.350  2.934.908  1.415,481  

Dec.    ...  3,433,617  2,633,268  2,703,855  1,649,086  

Ttl.  yr.  •38,506,047  30,582,878   36,414,114   16,543,686      

•These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.     The  1921 
production  of  this  iron  was  94.730   tons. 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns    from    all    furnaces    of  the   United   States 
Steel    Corporation    and    the    various  independent  steel 


companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  follow- 
ing totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month,  to- 
gether with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns   of   "total    production." 


Jan.     . 

..    2.232 

Feb.     . 

..    2,181 

Mar.    . 

..    2.480 

Apr.     . 

..    1,968 

Mav     . 

..    2.128 

June    . 

..    2.209 

July     . 

..    2.230 

Aug.     . 

..    2.254 

Sept.    . 

..    2.247 

Oct.      . 

..    2.393 

..    2.150 

Dec.     . 

.  .    2.047 

tion  of  Steel  Companies- 

—Gross 

Tons 

Spiegeleisen 

and 

— Total  Production , 

Ferromanganese 

20            1921            1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

,455   1,932.159   1,306,045 

23.957 

22.228 

6.874 

.679    1,625.695   1,311,170 

28,038 

29.013 

8,540 

.668   1,323,443   1,629,982 

35.275 

41.294 

13,695 

.542   1,015.621   1,707.902 

27.628 

24.310 

19.209 

.720   1,024.678   1,879.180 

33.407 

9.232 

20.334 

.770       883.312   1,876.033 

34.751 

4,536 

23,090 

.567      715.664    

36.7S9 

5,524 

,943       807,144    

36.985 

3,878 

.250       815,692    

39.546 

3.289 

.644   1,034.312    

34.786 

3.902 

.075   1.138,789    

26.944 

3.525 

.167   1.276.381    

28.023 

3.953 

Coal  Conference  in  Deadlock 

Washington,  July  3. — Adjournment  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  conference  until  next  Monday  has  left  for 
speculation  only  the  result  of  efforts  made,  through  the 
offices  of  the  Government,  to  settle  the  strike.  To  all 
outward  signs  the  operators  and  miners  are  deadlocked, 
the  former  refusing  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
miners  that  a  settlement  be  based  upon  National  agree- 
ments, while  the  miners  appear  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  the  operators'  suggestion  that  it  be  based  upon  dis- 
trict agreements.  This  has  led  to  reports  that  one  side 
might  find  a  convenient  way  out  of  yielding  to  the  other 
by  accepting  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Government,  even 
if  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  side 
favors.  That  a  plan  for  unconditional  arbitration  at 
the  hands  of  a  Government  body  has  been  or  will  be 
accepted  by  both  sides  has  also  been  reported,  but 
nothing  of  an  official  character  supported  such  a  report. 

Still  another  report  has  it  that  the  operators  have 
determined  that,  before  they  will  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  miners,  they  will  open  well-located  properties 
now  in  union  fields  and  resume  operations  at  an  early 
date  as  non-union  mines  prepared  to  combat  any  trouble 
that  may  develop. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron  Again  Shipped  to  United  States — Steel, 
Prices  Sagging — Tin  Plate  Active — Con- 
tinental Prices  Unchanged 

{By   Cable) 

London,  England,  July  3. 

Pig  iron  presents  no  fresh  feature,  but  the  freight 
question  is  now  arranged.  Shipment  of  2000  tons  of 
Cleveland  pig  iron  from  Middlesbrough  to  Baltimore 
and  2500  tons  to  New  Orleans  is  being  made.  The 
boats  are  now  loading.  There  is  still  some  American 
inquiry  for  foundry  iron,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

Hematite  has  an  easy  tendency.  There  is  some  in- 
quiry from  Germany.  There  has  been  good  recent  buy- 
ing of  ferromanganese  for  America  and  there  still  is 
some  demand. 

Steel  shows  a  little  more  home  inquiry  and  trade 
is  getting  better  by  degrees,  but  the  export  market  is 
dull.  The  works  are  inclined  to  cut  prices  for  desirable 
specifications. 

Tin  plate  has  a  good  market,  with  general  buying, 
especially  by  Portugal,  Italy  and  France.  The  pooling 
scheme,  including  all  of  the  South  Wales  mills,  has 
been  approved  and  comes  into  force  immediately.  The 
market  is  firmer,  in  consequence.  A  big  oil-size  in- 
quiry for  the  Far  East  probably  will  be  placed  here 
shortly.  The  mills  are  running  now  at  about  90  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

Japanese  specifications  for  black  sheets  are  in  re- 
quest, but  galvanized  sheets  are  dull  and  have  an  easy 
tendency. 

The  Newport  Monmouthshire  Corporation  is  in  the 
market  for  22,000  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe. 

Clyde  shipbuilding  output  of  the  past  six  months 
has  amounted  to  61  vessels,  aggregating  167,000  tons, 
against  118  vessels  and  236,000  tons  for  the  first  half 
of  last  year. 

Japanese  Government  railroads  have  bought  34  elec- 
tric locomotives  from  the  English  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
London. 

We   quote   per   gross    ton,    except   where   otherwise 


stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.42  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durh<im  coke,   delivered  £1      7s.  Jn.97 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4  15  21.00 

Cleveland  .No.  3  foundry  4   lu  19. S9 

Clevelanil  No.  4  foundry  4      7Vi  19.34 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .  4      5  18.79 

Cleveland    basic    4   10  19.89 

East   Coast    mixed 4   14  &   £4    13s.*     20.7?  &    20.55* 

Ferromanganese    15      0  66.30 

Ferromanganese*    14    10  to  14    15  64.09  to    65.20 

Hails,  60  lb.  and  up 7    11 V2  to    9   10  34.81  to    41.99 

Billets    7      0  to    8      0  30.94  to    35.36 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh     7      7V.  32.60 

Tin  plate.s,  base  b-ui    . .  0   19%  to    0   20  4.31  to      4.42 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9      0  to  10      0  1.78  to       1.97 

Boilerplates 13      0  to  14      0  2.57  to      2.76 

Tees 9      5  to  10   10  1.83  to       2.07 

Channels     S   10  to    9   15  1.68  to      1.93 

Beams    8      5  to  10     0  1.63  to      1.97 

Round  bars.   M   to   3   in.  9      5  to  10      0  1.83  to       1.97 

Galvanized  sTieets.  24  g.  15   12Vi  to  15   15  3.08  to      3.11 

Black   sheets    12     0  2.37 

Steel    hoops    12     0  &  12      5*  2.37  &      2.42* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip. 

20   g 23      2%  4.56 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications      15      0  2.96 

•K.\port  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.O.B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium.   Julv    £4   12V>s.  to  £4   15s.     $20.45  to  $21.00 

Luxemburg.  July    .:.  4   12»,i  to    4   15         20.45  to    21.00 

Prance,   July    4   12%  to    4    15  20.45  to    21.00 

Basic  pig  iron  : 

Luxemburg.   July    ...  4      6  to    4      7  19.01  to    19.23 

Billets: 

Luxemburg,   July    ...  K      5  27.63 

Lorraine.    July    6     5  27.63 

"U'ire  nails  (keg  basis)  • 

Germany,    August     ..  0   14%  3.20 

Wire  rods,  5  mm.  <  0.2  in.): 

Belgium,    July     7      5  32.0S' 

Angles  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium     Julv     7   10  to    7   12%        1.48  to      1.50 

Tees 

Belgium.   July    ......  S      5  1.63 

Channels  : 

Belgium.    July     7   10  to    7   12%        1.48  to       1.50 

Merchant  bars : 

Belgium.    July     7   13%  to    S      0  1.54  to      1.58 

Luxemb'g.  July,  .\ug.  S     0  1.58 

Germany,   Julv,    .\ug.  SO  to    S     7%        1.58  to      1.65 

France,   July    S      5  to    S   10  1.63  to      1.68 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France.   Julv.   .\ug.  .  .  7     7%  to    8      0  1.46  to      1.58 

Belgium,    July,    Aug..  7      7%  to    7   10  1.46  to      1.48 

Luxemburg.   July    ...  7   15  to    8      0  1.53  to      1.58 

Belgium.  July    8      2%  1.60 

A-in.  plates: 

Germany,    July,    Aug.  9      5  1.83 

Belgium.  July    8      0  to    8      2%        1.58  to      1.60 

Luxemburg     8   10  1.68 

H-in.  plates: 

Germany     9      0  1.78 

No.   8  gage  wire : 

Belgium.  July,  Aug..  14    10  2.86 


JAPAN  STJLL  BUYING  RAILS 

Municipalities    and    Private    Railroads    Inquire — 
China  Buys  Copper — Germany  Seeks  Scrap 

New  York,  July  3. — Japan  continues  to  show  an 
increasing  interest  in  purchasing  black  sheets  of  light 
gage.  Most  exporters  to  Japan  are  now  handling  in- 
quiries totaling  50  or  75  tons  up  to  1000  or  1500  tons. 
As  a  comparison  of  British  and  American  quotations 
on  black  sheets  delivered  to  Japanese  ports,  an  exporter 
in  New  York  recently  obtained  a  quotation  on  three 
inquiries  of  70  tons,  50  tons  and  30  tons  of  light  gage 
sheets  of  $84.70  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Yokohama  from  an 
American  seller  and  £16  18s,  c.  and  f.  Yokohama  (at 
e.xchange  then  prevailing  $75.95)  from  a  British  seller. 
Adding  1  per  cent  to  cover  insurance  on  the  British 
shipment  their  price  was  about  $76.70  per  ton,  c.i.f. 
Japan.  This  difference  in  price  might  be  discounted 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  British  sheets  probably 
were  not  one  pass  cold  rolled. 

Activity  in  purchases  of  rails  of  all  weights,  both 
from  Governmental  and  private  sources  in  Japan,  is 
heavy.  One  Japane.se  export  house,  which  has  shipped 
three  miles  of  30-lb.  rails  to  the  Division  of  Forestry 
of  the  Formosan  Government  is  quoting  on  an  additional 
three  miles.  A  Japanese  municipality  is  asking  for 
prices  on  about  1500  tons  of  82-lb.  anci  127-lb.  grooved 
rails^  Lorain  type,  and  there  is  an  inquiry  for  2000  tons 
of  45-lb.  and  60-lb.  rails  from  a  privately  owned  rail- 
road.   As  a  comparison  of  German  and  .■American  prices 


on  light  rails  at  present,  on  a  recent  inquiry  for  r2-lb. 
sections,  $45.25  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Yokohama,  August- 
September  delivery,  was  quoted  by  a  German  mill 
against  $48.95  per  ton,  four  weeks  delivery  by  an 
American  seller. 

The  most  important  railroad  construction  project 
planned  by  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  during 
the  coming  year,  according  to  the  Trans-I'acific  is  the 
building  of  the  submarine  tunnel  under  Shimonoseki 
Strait  to  Kyushu.  Another  important  project  is  the 
electrification  of  the  Tokio-Yokohama-Odawara  lines 
and  several  other  suburban  lines  around  Tokio.  A 
freight  line  is  to  be  built  within  the  year  from  Sumi- 
dagawa  freight  station  to  Echujima  and  the  Minister 
of  Railways  has  granted  a  charter  to  the  Jomo  Electric 
Tramway  Co.,  to  construct  a  tramway  from  Mayebashi 
to  Takasaki. 

The  Chinese  market  is  quiet  but  .still  eager  to  pur- 
chase wire  shorts.  One  New  York  exporter  after 
great  difficulty  obtained  suflicient  wire  shorts  in  small 
lots  to  fill  orders  from  China  totaling  300  tons.  There 
is  some  interest  also  in  .';ceond  hand  mat<?rial.  There 
is  some  copper  buying,  an  inquiry  from  Shanghai  call- 
ing for  1000  tons  of  casting  copper,  said  to  be  for 
minting.  A  small  inquiry  for  grooved  rails  is  being 
bid  upon.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  is  ask- 
ing for  prices  on  about  25  tons  of  soft  steel  bars. 

German  copper  purchases  are  still  heavy;  one  buy- 
ing agent  in  New  York  purchased  a  total  of  almost 
1000  tons  last  month  and  may  run  up  to  1500  tons 
next   month.     The   great   majority   of  these  purchases 
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are  in  small  lots  of  75-lb.  wire  rods  with  pointed  ends. 
While  much  of  it  is  being  used  in  Germany  some  is 
being  re-exported  to  other  European  countries. 

That  Germany  would  purchase  heavily  of  steel 
scrap  in  the  United  States  if  sufficiently  low  prices 
could  be  obtained  is  probable,  but  thus  far  no  sales 
are  reported  to  have  been  made.  There  is  a  rumor, 
however,  that  a  shipment  of  19,000  tons  of  heavy 
melting  steel  has  been  made,  which  was  purchased  at 
$10  per  ton,  f.a.s.  New  York.  Scrap  dealers  in  this 
district  express  considerable  doubt  that  even  a  low 
grade  of  heavy  melting  steel  could  have  been  obtained 
at  this  price  and  point  out  that  the  buying  office  of 
one  German  interest  has  recently  offered  up  to  $12  per 
ton,  f.a.s.  New  York,  unsuccessfully.  The  general  scrap 
shortage  throughout  Europe  is  shown  in  a  recent 
Italian  inquiry  offering  .?14  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Italian  port. 

Belgian  pig  iron  production  in  April  registered  a 
decline  from  the  previous  month's  figures,  being  only 
113,820   metric   tons.     The  steel  ingot   production  was 


90,870  metric  tons.  The  Australian  metal  industries 
continue  in  a  difficult  situation,  says  a  report  of  an 
American  trade  commissioner.  Employers  state  that 
the  44-hr.  week  for  48-hr.  pay  has  crippled  the  indus- 
try, and  employees  refuse  to  consent  to  any  reduction 
in  wages  or  increase  in  hours  of  work.  The  Austral- 
ian pig  iron  production  which  increased  from  209,2.53 
tons  in  1918  to  352,365  tons  in  1921,  has  practically 
ceased,  because  of  offerings  of  pig  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts from  overseas  at  prices  with  which  Australian 
producers  cannot  compete. 

Brazil  Centennial  Exposition 

The  two  buildings,  which  will  house  the  exhibits 
from  the  United  States  at  the  Brazil  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, Sept.  7,  1922,  to  March  31,  1923,  will  cost  the 
United  States  Government  about  $1,000,000  and  will 
house  exhibits  and  missions  from  29  States  and  a 
number  of  the  larger  cities,  according  to  Davies,  Turner 
&  Co.,  29  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


FRENCH  PRODUCTION  ACTIVE 

Buying  Dropping  Oflf,  But  International  Competi- 
tion Not  So  Severe 

Paris,  Fr.'^nce,  June  20. 

The  situation  of  the  French  iron  and  steel  market 
has  been  improving  since  the  early  part  of  May. 
This  improvement  was  due  partly  to  a  seasonal  revival 
of  the  structural  trades  and  also  to  some  demands 
from  Germany  in  semi-finished  products  and  rolled 
merchant  products,  but  it  never  assumed  large  propor- 
tions and  it  seems  already  to  have  come  to  a  standstill, 
after  having,  however,  brought  to  the  producers  orders 
for  some  months  to  come.  Its  influence  on  prices  was 
very  slight,  and  foundry  pig-iron  sells  even  lower 
now  than  it  did  six  weeks  ago.  Of  course,  so  large 
is  the  present  iron  production  capacity  of  France  that 
nothing  but  the  so  much  hoped  for  general  world  revi- 
val of  trade  will  put  things  right  again.  Meanwhile,  the 
large  Lorraine  concerns  are  losing  money,  as  was 
shown  by  the  report  recently  submitted  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Knutange  iron  works. 

For  the  time  being,  the  rise  of  German  prices  has 
lessened  the  pressure  of  German  iron  products  on 
export  markets  and  has  permitted  Lorraine  iron 
works,  such  as  Knutange,  Rombas,  Hagondange,  etc., 
to  obtain  some  orders  at  very  low  prices,  on  which 
they  will  indeed  probably  sustain  a  loss  but  which  will 
enable  them  to  increase  their  production.  Austrian 
construction  works,  for  instance,  which  could  not  satis- 
factorily procure  pig  iron  from  western  Germany,  pur- 
chased it  in  the  Saar  and  Lorraine  districts. 

Iron  Ore. — The  French  production  of  iron  ore  in 
April  was  1,379,721  tons,  against  1,553,900  tons  in 
March  and  a  pre-war  monthly  avei-age  output  of 
3,582,000  tons.  Stocks,  Which  amounted  to  3,911,000 
tons  at  the  end  of  March,  have  since  notably  decreased. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  French  exports  of 
iron  ore  totalled  2,104,000  tons  (of  this  616,000  tons 
to  Germany  and  316,000  tons  to  Belgium). 

Pig  Iron. — The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  for 
steelworks  is  increasing,  owing  to  large  orders  for 
semi-finished  steel.  As  regards  foundry  pig  iron,  the 
demand  is  not  important  and  small  stocks  exist  at 
blast  furnaces.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  restrict 
the  production  than  to  increase  it.  The  current  price 
for  chill-cast  foundry  pig-iron.  No.  3  P.  L.,  is  215  to 
220  frs.,  but  the  price  of  210  frs.  ($17.85  per  metric 
ton)   has  been  done. 

Belgian  foundry  pig-iron  is  now  worth  230  to  235  frs. 
(Belgian  currency),  or  216  to  220  frs.  (French  currency). 
Lorraine  foundry  pig-iron  for  export  is  now  ap- 
proximately 235  frs.  (French  currency)  f.  o.  b.  Ant- 
werp. Cleveland  pig-iron,  No.  3  G.  M.  B.  is  now  worth 
109s  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  or  340  frs.  (French  currency)  at 
the  Franco-Belgian  frontier,  which,  of  course,  hardly 
gives  it  a  chance  to  compete  with  French  pig-iron  on 
inland  markets. 

Inquiry  for  hematite  pig-iron  is  very  quiet.  British 
competition,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  the  pound 
sterling,  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with.     An  actual  offer 


of  British  hematite  at  315  frs.  c.i.f.,  Havre,  is  reported. 
Orders  were  booked  by  French  producers  at  305  to  315 
frs.  in  the  East;  295  to  305  frs.  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  coast  areas  (where  British  hematite  most 
easily  penetrates),  and  325  to  330  frs.  in  the  Central 
and  Parisian   areas. 

Semi-finished  Steel. — Prices  are  firm,  and  producers 
are  well  supplied  with  orders.  Last  published  prices 
per  metric  ton  for  mild  steel  products  are: 

Domestic  Export         Export  equivalent 

Blooms     320  to  325  fr.  310  to  320  fr.  $26.35  to  $27.20 

Billets     340  to  350  320  to  330  27.20  to    2S.05 

Flat    bars 350  to  370  350  to  355  29.75  to    30.20 

Beams. — The  market  is  moderately  active.  The 
base  price  is  475  frs.  (1.80c.  per  lb.),  equivalent  to  an 
average  of  420  to  430  frs.  at  producing  works. 

Rails. — French  railroad  companies  are  now  pre- 
paring extensive  orders  for  rails  which  they  will  allo- 
cate shortly.  The  base  price  is  540  to  550  frs.  ($45.90 
to  $46.75)  per  ton  delivered. 

Sheets  and  Plates. — The  home  market  for  sheets  is 
now  much  better,  and  the  rise  of  both  the  British 
pound  and  the  Belgian  franc  has  tended  to  check 
foreign  competition.  Small  orders  for  plates  have  been 
given  by  French  private  shipbuilding  yards,  but  the 
trade  is  still  eagerly  awaiting  the  orders  relative  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  new  French  naval  program, 
which  were  delayed  by  extensive  tests  on  plates  in- 
tended for  the  new  large  submarines.  Base  prices  of 
the  Comptoir  des  Toles  et  Larges  Plats  are: 

Thick   sheets    R40  frs.    (2.40c.  per  lb.) 

Medium   sheets    720  frs.    (2.(Sc.  per  b.) 

Thin  Sheets    900  frs.    (3.48c.  per  lb.) 

These  are  for  mild  steel  products,  delivered  at  an 
averaged    distance    French    consuming    center. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — The  demand  has  calmed 
down.  However,  in  May  and  early  June  producers 
booked  orders  that  will  carry  them  into  the  fall.  The 
current  price  is  420  to  430  frs.  (1.62c.  to  1.66c.  per 
lb.),  at  producers  works. 

Steel  Wire. — The  market  is  moderately  active.  The 
current  price  is  460  to  480  frs.  (1.77c.  to  1.86c.  per  lb.), 
at  producers  works. 

Coke.— The  adjusted  price  of  coke  to  be  supplied 
to  French  blast-furnaces  has  been  increased  from  90 
frs.  ($7.65  a  ton)  for  June,  to  93  frs.  ($7.90)  for 
July,  at  the  Franco-German  frontier.  This  is  due  to 
a  rise  of  the  German  home  price.  French  production 
of  coke  from  collieries'  ovens  is  now  at  the  rate  Of  only 
800,000  tons  per  annum,  while  it  was  over  2,500,000 
tons  before  the  war. 

Pourparlers  are  now  going  on  between  the  Italian 
and  French  iron  and  steel  trades  with  a  view 
of  entering  into  an  greement  for  safeguarding 
tbe  existence  of  Italian  ironworks  and  avoiding 
a  tariff  strife  between  the  nations.  French  repre- 
sentatives seem  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  \news 
of  their  Italian  colleagues,  provided  they  be  granted 
the  possibility  of  exporting  to  Italy  some  raw  products 
and  semi-finished  material  of  such  specifications,  how- 
ever,   as    Italy    does    not   produce   herself. 
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NEW  UNCERTAINTIES 


Fuel  Situation  Confused — Large  Pig  Iron 
Gain  in  June 


Pressure  on  the  Mills  Keeps  Up — New  Chicago 
Business  in  Large  Volume 

The  events  of  the  week  have  brought  nevkf  uncer- 
tainties into  the  situation,  after  a  month  in  which 
output  of  pig  iron  and  steel  were  at  the  highest  rate 
since  December,  1920.  Hopes  of  a  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike  have  not  been  raised  by  the  first  contacts 
at  Washington,  and  the  strike  of  railroad  shop  em- 
ployees temporarily  strengthens  the  will  of  the 
miners  to  remain  out.  Western  Pennsylvania  coal 
loadings  showed  no  increase  last  week,  and  mean- 
while holiday  absences  of  workers  have  reduced  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  a  good  many  rolling 
mills  suspended  operations  from  Saturday  to  Wed- 
nesday, thus  adding  to  the  arrearages  on  their  order 
books. 

The  June  pig  iron  figures  bear  out  all  that  was 
said  in  that  month  of  the  gains  being  made  at  blast 
furnaces.  For  the  30  days  output  was  2,361,028 
tons,  or  78,701  tons  per  day,  against  2,306,679  tons 
in  the  31  days  of  May,  or  74,409  tons  per  day.  The 
Steel  Corporation  added  five  furnaces  to  its  active 
list  in  June,  the  independent  steel  companies  seven 
and  the  merchant  pig  iron  producers  five.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  192  furnaces  active  on  July  1  was 
81,845  tons  per  day,  against  77,520  tons  per  day 
for  175  furnaces  on  June  1. 

Pig  iron  production  is  now  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
30,000,000  tons  per  year,  which  is  between  the  rate 
of  December,  1920,  and  that  of  January,  1921. 

Producers  are  not  attempting  to  predict  the  ef- 
fect of  the  railroad  strike  upon  transportation. 
Some  slight  congestion  is  reported  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  raw  and  finished  material  movement  is 
recognized  as  a  possible  factor. 

Both  coal  and  coke  prices  are  higher  in  view 
of  this  week's  holiday.  Little  furnace  coke  can 
be  had  at  less  than  |8.50,  and  $9  has  been  paid. 
In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  minimum  for  coal 
is  $4.  and  Southern  coal  has  advanced  50  cents  to 
$3.75  at  mine. 

The  effect  bf  coal  shortage  on  the  operations  of 
consumers  of  iron  and  steel  is  having  more  con- 
sideration. Producers  are  better  provided  for  than 
are  those  who  buy  from  them.  Thus  far,  however, 
there  has  been  no  lessening  of  the  pressure  upon 
steel  mills  for  early  deliveries. 

Chicago  mills  in  particular  have  felt  this  urging. 
For  a  large  company  there  last  week  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  of  the  year  in  new  business  booked. 

Greater  variations  appear  in  prices  of  plates, 
shapes  and  bars,  especially  for  July  and  August 
delivery,  in  view  of  advances  made  by  certain  inde- 
pendent companies  and  the  course  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  holding  back. 

Further  sheet  bar  sales  are  reported  at  $35 
in  the  Central  West,  while  the  Steel  Corporation's 
third  quarter  price   is  $33.     On  wire  rods  $40  is 


the  general  market,  but  the  leading  producer's  price 
is  $38. 

With  5000  more  freight  cars  bought  in  the  week, 
the  total  of  nearly  100,000  since  January  1  shows 
a  good  margin  over  the  six  months  average  of  the 
ten  years  before  the  war.  It  represents  a  rate  of 
buying  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  last  five  years. 

Rail  mills  have  been  kept  busy,  particularly  in 
the  West.  The  Algoma  mill  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  a  48,000-ton  order  from  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Structural  steel  lettings  totaling  24,000  tons 
for  the  larger  projects  and  new  inquiries  for 
11,000  tons  show  no  noticeable  let  up  in  fabri- 
cated steel  activity. 

Iron  puddlers  will  receive  $8.53  per  ton  in 
July  and  August  as  the  result  of  the  bi-monthly 
wage  settlement  of  last  week,  an  advance  of  90 
cents.  The  average  price  of  bar  iron  in  the  April 
20-June  20  period  was  1.604c. 

With  cost.s  of  pig  iron  rapidly  advancing,  due 
principally  to  high  coke,  prices  are  tending  up- 
ward and  at  Chicago  have  advanced  50c.  on  foun- 
dry, malleable  and  basic  grades,  while  Southern 
iron  has  also  been  marked  up  at  least  50c.  The 
importing  of  moderate  tonnages  of  foreign  iron 
and  contracts  for  additional  amounts  are  acting 
as  a  check  on  the  market.  In  steel  making  irons, 
inquiries  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  include  7000 
tons  of  basic  and  1500  tons  of  Bessemer.  In 
Philadelphia,  a  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  has 
purchased  10,000  tons  of  basic.  With  the  reduced 
freight  rates,  Southern  iron  promises  to  be  a 
more  important  factor  in  the  Northern  market. 

The  iron  ore  movement  down  the  Lakes  is 
heavy,  June  shipments  amounting  to  6,629,000 
tons,  or  3,000,000  tons  more  than  in  June,  1921. 
Some  large  orders  for  ore  are  still  held  back  in 
view  of  fuel  uncertainties. 


Pittsburgh 

Prices   of   Independent?   Tn<'lined   to   Advance  — 
Steel  C»>rj)oration  Holds  Back 

Pittsburgh,  July  3. — It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
the  present  steel  situation  referred  to  as  a  modified 
repetition  of  the  1920  condition.  Independent  comp.nny 
prices  in  most  lines  continue  to  grow  stronger,  while 
the  Steel  Corporation  is  inclined  to  hold  back.  The 
failure  of  the  Washington  coal  conference  to  develop 
any  material  change  in  the  attitude  of  either  the  opera- 
tors' or  miners'  representatives  toward  settlement 
terms,  coupled  with  the  threat  of  the  transportation 
difficulties  contained  in  the  walkout  of  the  railroad  shop- 
men, has  the  trade  more  or  less  at  sea  as  to  what  is 
immediately  ahead.  .Sentiment  is  not  as  hopeful  as  a 
week  ago  of  an  early  ending  of  the  coal  strike,  and 
there  are  fears  that  without  the  inspection  of  motive 
power  done  in  railroad  shops,  difficulties  soon  will  de- 
velop in  the  movement  of  materials. 

'These  conditions  promote  conservatism  on  the  part 
of  the  steel  mills  about  further  adding  to  their  obliga- 
tions, except  at  prices  sufficiently  high  to  at  least  cover 
costs.  This  week  will  result  in  a  further  falling  behind 
on  the  part  of  the  mills  in  regard  to  their  booking,  be- 
cause outside  of  the  blast  furnaces  there  has  been 
almost  complete  suspension  of  operations  which  began 
at   noon   last    Saturday   and   runs   over   to    Wednesday 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


r>:„   i.„_    ^      ^         m               Ju'y  3,  June  27.  June  6,    July  5, 

1  Ig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :           1922  1922  1922  1921 

Xo.  2X,  Philadelphiat    J27.«i  $27.S2  $26.26  $25.50 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet    . .  .    24. CO  24.00  24.00  21.00 

No.  2,   Southern.  Cin'tit.  ..  23.55  22.50  23.00  25.50 

No.   2,  Birmingham,   Ala-f.  18.50  18.00  18.50  21.00 

No.   2  foundry,  Chicago*.  .  24.0O  23.50  23.00  20.00 

Basic,    del'd,    eastern    Pa..  25.75  25.00  25.00  23.50 

Basic.    Valley    furnace....    25.00  25.00  25.00  20.00 

Vallev  Bessemer,  del.   P'gh    26.77  26.96  26.96  23.46 

aialleable,    Chicago*    24.00  23.50  23.00  20.00 

Malleable,    Valley     24.50  24.50  24.50  21.50 

Grav    forge.    Pittsburgh...     25.27  25.46  25.46  21.96 

L.   S.  charcoal,   Chicago...     S1.6S  32.00  29.00  37.50 

Perronianganese,    seaboard  67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,  per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  $40.00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  33.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  33.00 

O.-h.    iheet   bars,    P'gh....    35.00  35.00  35.00  35.00 

Forging   billets,    base.   P'gh  40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Philadelphia.     iO.Jf  40.74  40.74  38.74 

■ware    rods,    Pittsburgh 40.00  40.00  38.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.   gr.   steel.   P'gh,   lb..      1.70  1.70  1.70  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 1.70  1.60  1.50  2.20 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia...       i.925  1.96  1.96  2.25 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 1.80  1.75  1.70  2.10 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh....      1.70  1.70  1.70  1.90 

Steel  bars.    Chicigo 1.75  1.75  1.75  2.28 

Steel  bars.  New  York B.Oi  2.08  1.9s  2. 28 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh..      1.70  1.70  1.60  1.90 

Tank   plates,    Chicago 1.75  1.75  1.75  2.28 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .       S.Oi  2.08  1.98  2. 28 

Beams,  Pittsburgh    1.70  1.70  1.60  2.00 

Beams.    Chicago    1.75  1.75  1.75  2.38 

Beams,    New    York S.Oi  2.08  1.98  2.38 

steel    hoops, 'Pittsburgh ..  .     2.50  2.40  2.40  2.50 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon.  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black.  No.  2S,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  blue  an'I'd,  9  &  10 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
I'lain  wire.  Pittsburgh.... 
Barbed  wire,  galv.,   P'gh 


July  3,  June  27, 


1922 
Cents 
3.15 
4.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
3.05 


Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.' 


Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    spiS.SO 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia  .  .  17.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..l7.5« 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  15.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go.  .  15.00 

No.    1   cast,    Pittsburgh 19.00 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .  n.50 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  17.00 

No.   1   RR.   wrot.  Phila 17.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  13.50 


1922 
Cents 
3.15 
4.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
3.05 
$4.75 


June  6, 
1922 
Cents 

3.15 

4.15 

2.40 

2.40 

2.25 

3.05 
$4.75 


$18.25      $18.25 
17.50        17.00 


17.00 
15.00 
14.75 
19.00 
19.00 
16.50 
17.00 
13.25 


17.00 
15.00 
14.50 
18.50 
19.00 
16.00 
17.00 
12.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt.  ...  $8.50  $7.50 
Foundry   coke,    prompt....     9.00  8.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...   13.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    13.50  13.50 

Zinc,    St.   Louis 5.35  5.27% 

Zinc,    New  York 5.70  5.62% 

Lead,    St.    Louis 5.55  5.55 

Lead,    New   York 5.75  5.80 

Tin    (Straits).  New  York 31.00 

Antimony    (Asiatic).  N.  J.     5.00  5.00 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


July  6, 
1921 

Cents 
3.50 
4.50 
2.65 
3.00 
2.75 
3.65 

$5.75 


$13.25 
18.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
16.00 
16.00 
12.50 
13.50 
9.50 


Cents 

Cents 

14.00 

12.75 

13.75 

12.62Vi 

5.32% 

4.35 

5.67% 

4.85 

5.50 

4.25 

5.80 

4.40 

32.50 

29.87  li 

5.25 

4.75 

Composite  Price,  July  3.  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.169c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,~| 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  I. 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  1  ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


r  June  27. 1922, 

1  June    6,  1922, 

1  July    5, 1921, 

L  10-year  pre-war  average. 


Composite   Price,   July   3,   1922,   Pig  Iron,   $24.19   Per   Gross  Ton 

f 
J 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundrv")  (  June  2 1, 1922, 

irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation.  ',  .  .  .  .'  -J""^    °'  ^aiv 

the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  1' 1  ,  „  Juiy    o,  ^""^i 

Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J  L  10-year  pre-war  average. 


2.169c. 
2.141c. 
2.557c. 
1.689c. 


$24.05 
23.79 
21.08 


morning.  Demand  for  bars  and  shapes  still  is  very 
insistent  and  no  considerable  salesmanship  skill  is  nec- 
essary these  days  to  sell  pipe.  In  other  lines,  however, 
there  has  been  something  of  a  pause,  if  not  in  the  buy- 
ing, at  least  in  the  urgency  of  buyers.  That  buyers 
have  been  holding  back  specifications  until  after  July  1, 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  lower  freight  rates,  is 
not  verified  by  the  reports  of  railroads  which  note  no 
very  marked  variation  from  the  recent  rate  of  traffic. 

The  pig  iron  market  has  been  featured  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  or  three  fair  sized  inquiries  for  the 
steel  making  grades,  but  with  no  actual  gain  in  busi- 
ness. Prices  are  sustained  chiefly  by  high  costs,  no- 
tably of  coke,  which  is  costing  Valley  furnaces  at  least 
$10,  and  in  some  instances  more,  delivered.  Expecta- 
tion of  an  early  revival  of  buying  is  reflected  in  a 
stronger  undertone  to  the  scrap  market. 

Pig  Iron.— The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md., 
is  in  the  market  for  5000  tons  of  basic  for  delivery 
over  the  present  quarter,  2000  tons  this  month,  2000 
tons  in  August  and  1000  tons  in  September;  the  Edge- 
water  Steel  Co.  has  put  out  an  inquiry  for  2000  tons 
of  basic  for  immediate  shipment,  and  a  middle  interest 
has  been  asking  quotations  on  1500  tons  of  standard 
Bessemer.     None  of  this  business  yet  has  been  closed. 


Valley  producers  generally  are  quoting  $26,  furnace, 
for  both  basic  and  Bessemer,  and  suggestiqns  that  the 
former  grade  can  be  bought  at  $23  are  believed  to 
refer  to  a  block  of  off -grade  basic  lying  at  the  plant  of 
one  of  the  Youngstown  district  steel  companies.  Some 
of  the  merchant  furnaces  have  entered  reservations 
for  their  regular  customers  on  foundry  iron  for  the 
third  quarter,  on  a  basis  of  $24,  Valley  furnace.  No.  2. 
The  recent  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  gray  forge  iron  by 
a  wrought  iron  pipe  manufacturer  has  been  largely 
placed  at  $23.50,  Valley  furnace.  The  market  on  malle- 
able iron  is  not  quotable  above  $24.50,  a  local  consumer 
who  was  quoted  $25,  Valley  furnace,  against  a  recent 
inquiry  claiming  that  he  had  bought  at  $25,  delivered. 
W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  report  the  average  price  of  both 
basic  and"  Bessemer  iron  from  Valley  furnaces  in  June 
to  have  been  $25  as  compared  with  the  May  averages 
of  $24.91  for  basic  and  $24.40  for  Bessemer. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic    S25.00 

Bessemer     .ib.uu 

Gr.iy  forge    123.50  to    24.00 

No.   2  foundry 24.00 

No.   3   foundry 23.50  to    24.00 

Malleable    24.50 
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Ferroalloys. — Prices  of  English  ferromanganese  are 
inclined  to  stiffen  as  a  result  of  the  recent  heavy  pur- 
chases prompted  by  the  fear  of  a  high  duty  in  the  new 
tariff.  We  note  one  sale  of  100  tons  for  early  delivery 
at  $70  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  and  it  is  reported  some  of 
the  English  producers  have  advanced  the  price  for 
August  shipments  or  September  deliveries  to  $72.50, 
because  they  are  practically  sold  up  against  probable 
production  over  the  next  six  weeks.  The  old  price  of 
$67.50,  however,  still  is  named  by  most  English  makers. 
Very  little  spiegeleisen  is  available  for  early  delivery 
and  prices  are  very  firm  and  likely  to  advance  if  the 
proposed  duty  on  ferromanganese  is  allowed  to  stand. 
This  duty  of  $33.60  would  mean  a  price  for  ferroman- 
ganese of  more  than  $100,  and  present  spiegeleisen 
prices  would  be  out  of  line.  Interest  in  other  ferro- 
alloys is  almost  nil. 

We  quote  7S  t&  S2  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $67.50 
c.l.f.  Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic  and  $67.50  to  $70  for 
English.  Average  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $36  furnace  ;  16  to 
19  per  cent,  $35  furnace ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domes- 
tic. $56  to  $60  furnace,  freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jacl<son  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows;  10  per  cent.  $41.50;  11  per  cent,  $44.80; 
12  per  cent,  $48.10;  13  per  cent.  $52.10;  14  per  cent,  $55.10; 
silvery  iron,  6  per  cent,  $30  ;  7  per  cent.  $31  ;  8  per  cent, 
$32.50;  9  iier  cent,  $34.50;  10  per  cent,  $36.50:  11  per  cent, 
$39;  12  per  cent,  $40.50.  The  present  freight  rate  from 
Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict is  $4.06  per  gross  ton. 

Structural  Material. — There  is  an  unusually  wide 
variation  in  quotations.  Contracts  are  known  to  be 
outstanding  at  1.50c.  while  the  Steel  Corporation  price 
is  supposed  to  be  1.60c.  and  independents  are  at  1.70c., 
1.75c.  and  1.80c.  Only  tonnages  that  are  attractive 
from  a  mill  standpoint,  however,  can  be  placed  as  low 
as  1.60c.,  and  1.70c.  is  the  going  minimum  upon  such 
tonnages  as  are  coming  out.  Fabricating  shops  in  this 
district  are  fairly  busy,  although  the  bulk  of  the  orders 
is  for  small  tonnages.  Plain  material  prices  are  given 
on  page  55. 

Plates. — High  costs  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
mills  cannot  be  operated  profitably  at  present  prices, 
together  with  the  sold-up  condition  of  mills  in  opera- 
tion, account  for  the  strength  of  the  market  rather 
than  the  demand.  New  business  actually  is  moderate 
in  this  district.  Really  attractive  tonnages  can  be 
placed  as  low  as  1.60c.,  but  the  inquiries  coming  out 
generally  are  unattractive,  and  on  these  1.70c.,  Pitts- 
bui-gh,  is  minimum.     Prices  are  given  on  page  55. 

Sheets. — The  supply  situation  is  tight,  because  mill 
booking  are  sufficient  in  the  case  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  to  sustain  the  recent  rate  of  opera- 
tions of  about  90  per  cent  of  capacity  right  through 
the  present  quarter,  without  additional  orders,  while 
orders  of  the  independents  represent  practically  two 
months'  operations  at  the  recent  rate  of  more  than  80 
per  cent.  With  labor  shortages  developing  and  hot 
weather  ahead,  the  indications  are  that  much  busi- 
ness will  be  unfilled  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  This 
week's  production  will  be  low  at  all  mills  because  the 
mills  that  did  not  suspend  Saturday  for  the  holiday 
had  only  a  small  number  of  men  at  work  today.  All 
makers  oJf  automobile  sheets  are  far  behind  because  few 
automobile  makers  were  prepared  for  the  business 
they  have  taken.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  still  is  quoting  automobile  body  stock  at  $4.50 
base,  but  cannot  ship  promptly  on  new  business,  while 
independents  are  quoting  and  obtaining  $4.75  to  $4.85. 
Premiums  of  $3  to  $5  a  ton  over  regular  quotations 
still  are  being  asked  by  some  independents  for  early 
shipments,  but  only  small  tonnages  are  moving  at  the 
higher  figures.     Prices  are  given  on  page  55. 

Tin  Plate.— The  market  is  quiet,  although  some 
makers  are  beginning  to  get  specifications  on  August 
and  September  shipments.  On  such  order  for  100,000 
boxes  recently  was  placed.  The  Northwest  is  reported 
to  have  a  heavy  crop  of  berries  and  other  small  fruit 
this  year  and  one  big  can  company  will  ship  at  least 
50,000,000  more  cans  into  that  district  than  were  called 
for  on  the  original  orders.  The  weather  is  reported 
favorable  for  tomatoes,  but  there  has  been  so  much 
rain  that  there  is  doubt  about  the  size  of  the  green  corn 
pack.  Uncertainty  about  the  canning  crops  is  what  is 
holding  up  tin  plate  business  at  present.  There  is 
no  weakening  in  prices  because  the  present  base  of 
$4.75   per  base   box   is   claimed   to   be   low   enougn   on 


today's  material  and  labor  costs.  This  price  was  quoted 
when  sheet  bars  and  fuel  were  much  cheaper  than  at 
present. 

Hot-rolled  Flats. — Prices  have  strengthened  further 
since  last  reports,  with  2.50c  base  Pittsburgh,  now 
the  minimum  of  the  independent  makers  on  new  busi- 
ness and  as  high  as  2.75c  being  obtained  on  the  light 
gages  of  narrow  material,  where  early  shipment  is 
demanded.  There  has  been  no  formal  announcement 
with  regard  to  prices  on  these  products  by  the  Steel 
Corporation,  but  it  is  reported  to  be  heavily  committed 
and  is  not  a  factor  as  far  as  early  shipments  are  con- 
cerned. Its  last  formal  quotation  was  2.25c  base. 
.Announcement  of  the  price  on  cotton  ties  is  waited 
with  much  interest.  On  the  basis  of  2.50c  for  hoops, 
plus  the  extra  of  35c.  per  100-lb.  for  15/16-in.  19  gage, 
the  price  would  be  about  $1.28  per  bundle  of  45-lb.  It  is 
believed  that  the  operating  price  would  be  about  $1.30. 

Wire  Rods. — Independents  'have  put  the  base  on 
common  soft  rods  to  $40  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown, 
and  this  advance  has  been  adopted  informally  by  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  The  former  extras  of  $5 
per  ton  for  screw  stock  rods  and  of  $7  to  $10  per  ton 
for  high  carbon  steel  are  preserved.  The  new  prices 
are  on  contracts  and  more  probably  would  be  asked 
on  other  business. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers  $40.  ciiain  rods  $40  :  screw  atoclc  rods,  $45  ; 
rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $40; 
high  carbon  rods,  $47  to  $50.  depending  on  carbon,  per  gross 
ton,   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Wire  Products. — The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
last  week  reduced  the  price  of  woven  wire  fence  $5 
per  ton  and  inaugurated  fall  datings  against  new  pur- 
chases. This  action  was  accompanied  by  a  withdrawal 
of  all  price  guarantees  previously  in  effect.  Independ- 
ent makers  have  fallen  in  line,  the  new  discount  being 
T-i  per  cent  off  list  for  car  loads  to  jobbers  and  70% 
per  cent  off  list  on  carloads  to  dealers.  Prices  of  wire 
products  have  pretty  generally  settled  to  the  bases  long 
observed  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Independ- 
ents still  are  quoting  advances  over  these  levels  of  $2 
a  ton  on  all  lines  except  plain  wire,  but  demand  is  not 
stout  enough  to  sustain  the  premiums.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  55. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Reports  as  to  demand  vary, 
but  that  the  edge  is  off  is  the  prevailing  idea,  and 
while  prices  are  firm,  this  is  due  more  to  the  influence 
of  costs  than  because  of  a  pressing  demand.  In  a 
general  way,  $35  still  is  a  fair  appraisal  of  prices  for 
billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs.  A  Youngstown  maker  has 
taken  considerable  business  in  sheet  bars  in  the  East 
at  $37.50,  Youngstown,  and  sales  are  also  reported  up 
to  $38,  Pittsburgh.  On  the  other  hand,  a  middle  in- 
terest who  recently  was  appealed  to  by  a  maker  to 
find  an  outlet  of  2000  tons  for  prompt  shipment  had 
much  difficulty  in  making  the  sale  at  $35.  Steel  pro- 
duction is  still  high  despite  the  coal  strike  and  some 
companies  have  small  supplies  over  contract  require- 
ments. A  lake  front  producer  recently  had  slabs  and 
billets  in  moderate  tonnages  for  early  delivery.  Forg- 
ing billets  and  blooms  are  stronger  with  sales  reported 
as  high  as  $45  mill  or  about  $44,  Pittsburgh,  and  even 
$48,  mill,  was  paid  for  a  small  lot,  probably  because 
of  a  freight  advantage  to  destination  enjoyed  by  the 
maker.  .An  Allegheny  Valley  sheet  maker  is  under- 
stood to  have  closed  for  his  third  quarter  sheet  bar 
requirements  with  a  western  Pennsylvania  mill  at  $35, 
and  the  Steel  Corporation  price  to  regular  customers 
for  the  present  quarter  is  reported  to  be  $33. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $35  :  2  x  2-in.  billets.  $35  ;'  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet 
bars.  $35  :  slabs.  $35  :  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $40, 
all  f.o.b.  Youngstown  or  Pittsburgh  mills. 

Cold-rolled  Strips. — The  price  is  unchanged  at  4c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  despite  the  advance  of  $2  per  ton  in 
hot-rolled  strips.  Premiums  for  delivery  are  rare,  as 
the  peak  of  automotive  industry  activities  has  been 
reached  and  this  as  well  as  other  consuming  industries 
are  covered  by  contracts  against  normal  third  quarter 
requirements. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — While  demands  for  some 
other  lines  have  diminished,  mills  still  are  besieged 
by  buyers  for  steel  bars  and  deliveries  are  becoming 
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move  deferred,  some  makers  now  beinR  unable  to  defi- 
nitely assure  shipments  until  late  in  September.  Lit- 
tle headway  will  be  made  toward  cutting  down  obliga- 
tions this  week,  as  few  of  the  mills  in  this  district 
will  start  up  before  Wednesday  and  some  will  be  down 
all  this  week.  If  1.60c.  can  be  done  at  all,  it  is  against 
deliveries  too  far  away  to  interest  buyers,  most  of 
whom  want  early  shipments.  We  regard  the  quotable 
market  as  1.70c.  to  1.80c.  base,  Pittsburgh.  Reinlforcing 
bars  from  new  steel  command  the  same  price  with  tiiose 
rolled  ifrom  old  rails  held  at  1.60c.,  iron  bars  are  firm, 
this  being  due  chiefly  to  higher  costs,  through  demand 
is  gaining. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.70c.  to  l.&Oc. ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  t.70c.  to  l.SOc.  base; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails.  l.SOc.  :  refined  iron 
bars,  2.20c.  in  carloads,  t.o.b.  mill.  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — Light  rails  rolled  from  billets  now  are 
not  available  under  1.70c.  base,  the  company  recently 
quoting  1.60c.  having  gone  to  1.70c.  since  a  week  ago. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  are 
quoting  1.75c.  Business  is  not  heavy,  but  there  is  a 
fairly  good  demand  for  early  tonnages  for  shipment 
to  coal  mines  in  operation.  These  rails  rolled  from  old 
standard  sections  are  held  at   1.60c. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel. 
1.70c.  to  1.75c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.50c.  to  1.60c. 
base;  standard  rails.  $40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe.- — There  is  no  decrease  in  the 
insistency  of  the  demand  and  independent  makers  ot 
steel  pipe  are  sold  ahead  on  full  weight  pipe  on  the 
average  about  10  weeks.  The  leading  interest  is  quite 
as  heavily  committed  on  those  sizes,  finding  the  prin- 
cipal use  in  house  and  building  construction.  Oil  and 
gas  line  pipe  and  oil  well  pipe  are  in  almost  as  good 
demand  as  full  weight  goods.  Wrought  iron  pipe  is 
in  steady  demand.  Prices  are  very  firm,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  demand  and  sold  up  condition  of 
makers,  but  because  costs  are  high  on  account  of  the 
fuel  situation  and  labor  shortages.  Discounts  are  given 
on  page  55. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — ^The  re- 
cently established  base  of  2.10c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  car- 
load lots,  is  well  maintained,  but  it  would  be  some 
exaggeration  to  call  the  market  strong,  since  buyers 
usually  can  find  accommodation,  even  for  early  delivery, 
at  that  price.  The  demand  is  good,  but  supplies  appear 
ample.  Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.50c.,  base, 
mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Makers  here  have  a  comfortable 
business,  but  do  not  find  the  demand  especially  urgent 
from  buyers  in  this  immediate  territory.  Strength  in 
bars,  rods  and  bolt  wire  largely  explains  the  firmness 
of  nut  and  bolt  prices  here.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  55. 

Rivets. — Leading  makers  still  report  the  demand  to 
be  good  and  that  recent  advances  in  prices  in  no  way 
are  restricting  purchases.  Prices  are  unchanged  on 
heavy  rivets  and  on  small  rivets,  70  and  5  per  cent  off 
list  is  becoming  a  more  general  price.  Prices  and  dis- 
counts are  given  on  page  55. 

Spikes  and  Track  Bolts.— Some  makers  of  ti-ack 
bolts  here  now  are  holding  to  a  minimum  of  $.3.25, 
base,  per  100  lb.  for  track  bolts  in  carload  lots,  but 
the  recent  minimum  of  $.3  still  is  being  named  by  others, 
especially  in  competitive  territory.  Standard  railroad 
spikes  do  not  find  much  sale  at  higher  than  $2.25,  base, 
per  100  lb.     Prices  are  given  on  page  55. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  advances  recently  announced  in 
seamless  steel  tubes  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products 
Co.  have  been  followed  by  other  makers,  but  are  not  yet 
very  well  established,  since  it  is  believed  consumers 
were  allowed  to  cover  probable  requirements  fairly 
well  ahead  at  the  previous  prices.  Steel  skelp  is  short 
and  firm  and  this  is  reflected  in  a  stronger  trend  to 
lap  welded  steel  tubes.  The  demand  for  charcoal  iron 
tubes  is  helped  by  the  stronger  market  in  steel  tubes. 
Discounts   are   given   on  page   55. 

Steel  Skelp. — Supplies  still  are  extremely  limited 
and  1.70c.  now  appears  to  be  the  minimum  on  both 
grooved    and    sheared   material,   at   least   of   the   inde- 


pendent makers.  Some  arc  asking  l.SOc.  The  Steel 
Corporation  is  believed  to  be  meeting  the  requirements 
of  its  regular  customers  at  around  1.65c.  for  sheared 
and  1.70c.  for  grooved. 

Coke  and  ('oal.- — Production  has  made  no  further 
gains  since  last  week;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have 
slipped  back  slightly  during  the  past  few  days  and 
prices  have  again  stiff'ened.  Available  supplies  of 
beehive  oven  coke  have  dwindled  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point  and  in  anticipation  of  further  decrease 
this  week  on  account  of  the  holiday,  producers  have 
had  little  trouble  in  obtaining  fully  a  dollar  a  ton 
above  the  prices  of  a  week  ago.  Very  little  furnace 
grade  coke  is  available  today  at  less  than  $8.50  and  on 
most  sales  $9  has  been  the  price.  On  spot  tonnages  of 
foundry  grade,  anywhere  from  $9  to  $10  has  been  done 
in  the  past  few  days.  On  nearby  coal  the  market  is 
at  a  minimum  of  $4  per  net  ton  at  mines,  for  either 
steam  or  by-product  grade,  and  as  high  as  $5  at 
mines  has  been  paid  for  a  few  small  tonnages  olf  nearby 
lump  gas  coal.  Southern  coal,  which  a  week  ago 
ranged  from  $3.25  to  $.3.50,  now  commands  from  $3.75 
to  $4  at  mines. 

Old  Material. — Although  interest  in  the  market  on 
the  part  of  melters  still  appears  to  be  passive,  there 
is  a  plainly  stronger  undertone  to  prices  of  the  steel 
works  and  blast  furnace  grades,  due  to  expectations 
of  another  buying  movement  in  the  near  future.  A 
decline  in  the  demand  from  Youngstown  and  Canton 
mills  has  resulted  in  no  appreciable  increase  in  off'er- 
ings  in  this  market  from  the  West,  nor  has  a  similar 
development  East  brought  freer  ofl^erings  from  that 
direction.  Some  dealers  have  paid  as  high  as  $18  to 
cover  on  short  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  and  while 
the  current  demand  from  the  mills  is  light  and  a  few 
cars  have  been  sold  as  low  as  $17,  round  tonnages  do 
not  appear  available  below  $17.50.  As  high  as  $^0 
is  said  to  have  been  ofl^ered  for  railroad  knuckles  and 
couplers.  Definite  bids  of  $16.50  for  cast  iron  borings, 
$18  for  heavy  breakable  cast  and  of  $14  for  machine 
shop  turnings  have  been  made  without  bringing  out 
much  material.  Cast  scrap  is  less  eagerly  sought  for 
open-hearth  use  than  recently,  but  prices  are  sus- 
tained by  light  supplies.  July  railroad  lists  are  sub- 
stantial. It  is  said  that  those  who  bought  the  June 
scrap  of  one  line  paid  a  premium  to  the  road  to  defer 
demanding  shipping  instructions  until  after  July  1.  A 
movement  is  on  foot  to  get  the  railroads  to  cut  their 
wrought  scrap  to  3-ft.  lengths,  the  basis  being  that 
this  preparation  would  make  the  material  more  readMy 
marketable  and  mean  higher  returns  to  the  roads. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  di-stricts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
.is  follows  per  gross  ton  : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  Steubenville, 
Pollansbee.  Brackenridge.  Monessen. 

Midland    and    Pittsburgh $17.50 

No.   1   cast,  cupola  size $19.00  to    20.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio ;  Cumberland,  Md. ; 
Huntington,   W.   Va.,   and   Franklin, 

Pa 17.00  tt)    17.50 

Compressed    sheet    steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Buindled  sheets,   sides  and  ends 14.50  to    15.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers 19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad  coil   and  leaf  springs 19.00  to    19.50 

Low  phosphorus  standard   bloom   and 

billet    ends    20.00  to    21.00 

Low     phosphorus     plates     and     other 

grades    19.00  to    20.00 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles -. 26.00  to    27.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 24.00  to    25.00 

Steel   car   axles 17.50  to    18.00 

Cast    iron    whsels 19.00  to    19.50 

Rolled    steel    wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Sheet   bar   crop   ends 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.50  to    16.00 

Short    shoveling   turnings 15.50  to    16.00 

Heavy    breakable   cast 18.50  to    19.09 

Stove'  plate    15.00  to    16.50 

Cast  iron  borings 16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 


The  initial  statement  of  the  Durant  Motors  of  Can- 
ada, Toronto,  Ont.,  covering  operations  for  the  two 
months  ending  April  30  last,  indicates  that  the  com- 
pany has  closed  a  satisfactory  amount  of  business  with- 
in the  limited  period  of  operation.  The  plant  opened 
March  1,  and  in  the  period  of  two  months  total  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  ears  and  parts,  with  receipts  from 
other  operations,  amot»ted  to  $652,944. 
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Pig  Iron  Advanced  Half  Dollar — Strike 
Expected  to  End  Soon 

Chicago,  July  3. — Although  the  railroad  shopmen 
have  struck  and  they  may  be  joined  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  employees,  the  signalmen  and  clerks, 
they  are  expected  to  encounter  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  they  have  defied 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  a  Government  bureau.  Rail- 
roads entering  Chicago  are  moving  energetically  to 
replace  their  striking  employees.  A  number  of  lines 
have  advertised  for  shopmen  and  labor  agencies  are 
busy  recruiting  labor  at  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
wage  scales.  A  typical  advertisement  by  the  Ne%y 
York  Central  points  out  that  the  strikers  left  the 
service  in  defiance  of  the  United  States  Board  and 
it  promises  sanitary  housing  with  ample  police  pro- 
tection at  all  times.  It  also  quotes  the  Labor  Board 
as  stating  that  men  taking  the  place  of  the  strikers 
will  not  be  considered  as  strike  breakers  but  will  be 
regarded  as  doing  a  public  good. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  it  is 
felt  that  the  railroad  strike  will  be  short  lived. 
Efforts  at  Washington  to  settle  the  coal  strike  have  also 
tended  to  reassure  those  whose  business  outlook  has 
been  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fuel  shortage.  Much 
as  government  interference  in  industry  is  opposed,  it 
is  generally  felt  that  emergencies  have  arisen  which 
demand   prompt   and   decisive    action. 

There  are  no  new  developments  in  the  finished  steel 
market.  Demand  is  still  insistent  and  one  large  local 
producer  reports  last  week  one  of  the  heaviest  in  the 
year  in  new  business  booked.  Rapidly  rising  costs  due 
in  large  part  to  the  coal  strike  have  resulted  in  another 
50c.  advance  in  pig  iron.  Steel  works  and  blast  furnace 
operations  are   unchanged. 

Pig  Iron. — Unabated  demand  and  rising  production 
costs  have  resulted  in  another  advance  of  local  iron 
to  $24,  base  furnace,  for  future  delivery  and  $25, 
for  prompt  shipment.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
melters  have  been  frightened  by  the  coal  and  trans- 
portation strikes,  others  are  sending  in  repeat  orders 
or  are  asking  furnaces  to  anticipate  shipments  against 
contracts.  Conservatism  no  doubt  actuates  the  policy 
of  most  buyers,  but  the  very  fact  that  their  orders 
represent  actual  needs  makes  the  volume  of  present 
demand  particularly  impressive.  Buying  of  spot  iron  is 
especially  active.  Foundry  operations  in  this  territory 
have  reached  a  high  level,  the  principal  limitation  on 
melt  being  a  shortage  of  labor  which  is  most  pronounced 
among  the  malleable  shops.  Recent  bookings  of  fur- 
naces range  from  carloads  up  to  several  thousand  tons. 
A  local  melter  has  closed  for  1,500  tons  of  foundry 
for  third  quarter  delivery  and  another  Chicago  user 
wants  2,000  tons  for  last  half.  An  Indiana  melter  is 
in  the  market  for  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  of  malle- 
able for  August  and  September  shipment  and  a  plow 
maker  wants  300  to  500  tons  of  foundry  for  delivery 
at  a  Wisconsin  plant  during  third  quarter.  Although 
most  Southern  producers  are  quoting  and  booking  busi- 
ness at  $20  base,  Birmingham,  foundry  can  still  be 
bought  from  one  maker  at  $18  Birmingham,  and  from 
at  least  one  other  furnace  at  $19.  Thus  with  the  new 
freight  rate  of  $G  from  Birmingham  Southern  foundry 
can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  at  $24,  or  at  a  parity  with 
the  local  furnace  price.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  freight  from  Birmingham  wnll  be  further  re- 
duced, as  the  Southern  Railway  has  announced  a  new 
rate  of  $4.22  from  Birmingham  to  St.  Louis,  or  nearly 
$1  less  than  the  rate  which  would  have  obtained  under 
the  10  per  cent  reduction.  The  Buick  Motor  Co.  has 
closed  for  1,500  tons  of  silvery  for  last  half  require- 
ments at  the  full  Jackson  County  schedule.  A  Mil- 
waukee melter  is  inquiring  for  100  tons  of  low  phos- 
phorus for  prompt  shipment.  The  Thomas  Furnace, 
Milwaukee,  has  set  no  definite  date  for  a  resumption 
of  operation,  apparently  delaying  action  pending  strike 
developments. 

Copper  free  low  phosphorus  is  quoted  at  from 
$34  to  $35,  Valley.     The  Wisconsin  Steel  Works  is  no 


longer  offering  its  Sunday  make  for  merchant  consump- 
tion as  it  requires  its  entire  output  for  steel  produc- 
tion. Only  one  of  its  three  furnaces  is  active  at  pres- 
ent with  a  second  scheduled  to  go  in  about  Aug.  15. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Lake     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.    1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago $31.65 

Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75..  J24.50  to    25.50 
Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 24.00  to    25.00 

Northern  high  phos 24.00  to    25.00 

Southern  No.   2 24.00  to    26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 24.00  to    25.00 

Basic    24.00  to    25.00 

Low  phos.  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1  to  2 

per  cent  copper  free 34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent 37.29 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  for  prompt  ship- 
ment is  bringing  as  high  as  $"^2.50  and  $75  base  sea- 
board. For  September  delivery  a  relatively  small 
amount  can  still  be  bought  at  $67.50  seaboard,  but  the 
more  general  quotation  is  $70,  the  duty  to  be  assumed 
by  the  buyer  in  each  instance.  Spiegeleisen  is  quiet 
after  considerable  buying.  Owing  to  the  inactivity  of 
the  market  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ruling  price 
on  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  On  prompt  material  quota- 
tions range  from  $57.50  to  $62.50  delivered  and  on  last 
half  contracts  $55  is  named. 

We  quoto  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $77.56.  de- 
livered: 50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  $55  to  $62.50,  delivered; 
spiegeleisen,   18  to   22  per  cent,   $46.50  to  $47,  delivered. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  heavy  wth 
prompt  material  difficult  to  obtain.  Bar  iron  has  again 
advanced  $1  a  ton  to  1.80c.,  Chicago,  with  buying 
heavy  and  mills  working  to  the  limit  of  their  present 
possible  capacity.  Hard  steel  bars  are  firm  wth  mills 
well  booked  ahead. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  1.75c.  to  1.85c.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  1.80c.,  Chicago ;  rail  carbon,  1.70c.,  mill  or 
Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.48c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.40c.  for  rounds  and  3.90c.  for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 
Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at  2.38c. 
base.     Hoops,  3.48c.     Bands,  3.23c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  were  exceptionally 
heavy  last  week,  reflecting  the  desire  of  buyers  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  old  discounts.  After  the  heavy  buy- 
ing up  to  July  1,  business  is  expected  to  be  less  active 
for  a  time.  The  ruling  discounts  are  the  same  as  those 
on  page  55,  except  that  they  are  on  a  Chicago  base. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.10c. ;  boiler  rivets.  3.20c.; 
machine  bolts  up  to  •%- x  4  in.,  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off; 
larger  sizes.  50  and  10  oft;  carriage  bolts  up  to  ?4  x  6  in.. 
50  and  5  off;  larger  sizes.  45  olt;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped,  $3.25  oft;  blank  nuts.  $3.50  off;  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  per  cent  off ; 
quantity  e.xtras  are  unchanged. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interest  has  advanced 
wire  rods  to  $40  a  ton,  but  has  reduced  woven  wire 
fencing  by  increasing  the  discount  ZVs  points  to 
7OV2  per  cent  off  to  consumers  and  73  per  cent  off  to 
jobbers.  Demand  for  nails  and  plain  wire  is  strong. 
For  mill  prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  if.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, page  55. 

We  quote  warehouse  price.s,  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire.  $3.10  per  100  lb. ;  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire,  $3.25  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire 
nails,   $3.25   per  100  lb.;   cement  coated  nails.   $2.75  per  keg. 

Sheets. — The  local  independent  is  out  of  the  mar- 
ket and  consumers  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing their  business  with  any  mill,  particularly  when 
third  quarter  delivery  is  desired. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  for  No.  28  black.  2.40c. 
to  2.50c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  .to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed,  3.63c.  ;  black,  4.45c. ;  galvan- 
ized, 5.45c. 

Structural  Material. — Construction  activity  is  in 
full  swing  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Chicago  build- 
ing permits  in  June  broke  all  previous  records.  Fabri- 
cating shops  have  considerable  work  ahead,  and  mills 
are  choked  with  orders  for  plain  material. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  1.7."t  to  1  S5c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.5Sc.  for  plain  »iii  ■:>!  ,i,it  of 
warehouse. 
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Plates. — Demand  is  still  strong,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing local  producers  reporting  that  last  week  was  one 
of  the  heaviest  in  the  year  in  new  business  booked. 
Much  of  this  tonnage  is  coming  from  railroad  car- 
builders  and  is  being  taken  ifor  indefinite  delivery  with 
the  probability  that  shipments  will  be  actually  made 
late  in  the  year.  The  Marland  Refining  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  has  let  20  small  tanks,  requiring  GOO  tons 
of  steel,  to  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  mill  quotation  is  1.75c.  to  1.85c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
<juote  2.5Sc.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — New  municipal  work  consists 
largely  of  small  tonnages  for  smaller  cities,  the  larger 
municipalities  with  a  few  exceptions  having  covered 
their  needs.  Orders  from  private  sources  are  still 
large.  The  market  is  strong  at  $37  to  $38,  Birmingham, 
for  6-in.  and  larger.  Premiums  of  $2  to  $3  a  ton  are 
being  obtained  for  early  shipment,  as  pipe  shops  are 
well  booked  ahead.  Freight  rates  from  Birmingham 
have  been  reduced  90c.  a  ton,  so  that  the  minimum 
Chicago  delivered  price  quoted  below  is  lower  than 
that  published  a  week  ago.  Chicago  will  soon  enter 
the  market  for  500  tons,  and  Lake  Forest,  III.,  has 
taken  bids  on  100  tons.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  is  low  bidder  on  100  tons  for 
Hammond,   Ind. 

"We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows:  Water 
pipe,  4-in.,  $49,20  to  $50.20:  6-in,  and  above,  $45.20  to  $46.20; 
class  A   and  gas  pipe,    $3    extra. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Buying  of  spikes,  bolts, 
tie  plates  and  angle  bars  is  brisk,  orders  for  standard 
spikes  ranging  up  to  16,000  kegs  and  for  track  bolts  up 
to  12,000  kegs. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40  ;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel,   1.75c.,   f.o.b,   makers'   mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2,16c,  to  2.25c,,  Pittsburgh:  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3.16c,  to  3,25c.,  Pittsburgh;  tie  plates, 
steel  and  iron.  l,S5c.,  f,o,b,  mill;  angle  bars,  2.40c,,  f,o.b.  mill. 

Steel  Castings. — Considerable  business  has  been 
closed  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  discounts  effective 
until  July  1.  On  outstanding  quotations  on  car  cast- 
ings, 'however,  buyers  have  been  given  the  privilege 
to  close  at  the  old  discounts  until  July  15.  The  general 
tone  of  the  market  is  firm,  although  there  are  isolated 
instances  of  price  cutting. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Recent  awards  include:  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.  plant,  750  tons, 
to  Rochester  Bridge  Co.;  University  of  Minnesota  Li- 
brary Building,  400  tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co,;  Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,  High  School,  175  tons,  to  Truscon  Steel 
Co.;  Mercy  Hospital,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  State  High- 
way Bridge,  Ixonia,  Wis.,  100  tons  each,  to  Corrugated 
Bar  Co.;  Speedway  and  Grandstand,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
500  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co.  The 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  300  tons. 

Coke. — The  price  of  $11,25  delivered  Chicago  switch- 
ing district  named  on  local  by-product  foundry  coke, 
July  1,  will  apply  on  business  taken  this  month  only. 
Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  fuel  situation,  the 
ovens  are  not  disposed  to  commit  themselves  any 
farther  ahead.  A  Southern  by-product  plant  is  offer- 
ing foundry  coke  at  $10.50  delivered  Chicago. 

Old  Material. — D'emand  is  growing  more  active  and 
prices  have  rather  generally  advanced  25c.  to  $1  a 
ton.  It  is  evident  that  more  consumers  than  had  been 
expected  held  up  buying  until  the  new  freight  rates 
became  effective.  The  recent  advances  in  pig  iron  and  the 
possibility  of  delayed  shipments  from  blast  furnaces 
if  the  coal  strike  continues  are  also  given  as  reasons 
for  the  resumption  in  buying.  In  some  quarters,  the 
freight  rate  reduction  was  expected  to  result  in  an 
easier  market  because  it  would  release  shipments  from 
outlying  points.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  in- 
creased supply  resulting  from  lower  rates  as  well  as 
from  greater  scrap  production  by  manufacturing 
plants  is  balanced  by  increased  consumption.  A  local 
steel  works  has  closed  for  a  round  tonnage  of  heavy 
melting  at  a  maximum  price  of  $15.50  per  ton  delivered, 
and  has  also  made  liberal  purchases  of  special  grades, 
including  10,000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  heavy  melt- 
ing steel.  All  of  the  low  phosphorus  grades  are  in 
greater  demand  and  have  advanced  proportionately. 
This    material    has   been    low   in   comparison   with   the 


price  of  low  phosphorus  pig  iron,  which  is  about  $40 
delivered,  Chicago.  Iron  mill  grades  are  moving  in 
greater  volume  as  bar  iron  mills  increase  their  pro- 
duction. There  is  also  a  widespread  demand  for  cupola 
and  malleable  scrap.  Railroad  offerings  include  blind 
lists  issued  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Big  Four. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $18.00to  $18.50 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Relaying    rails    22,50  to  27,50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels,,,.    17,50  to  18,00 

Steel   rails,   reroUing 16,00  to  16,50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.00  to  17,50 

Heavy    melting    steel     15.00  to  15,50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  15,00  to  15,50 

Shoveling  steel    14,50  to  15,00 

Drop    forge    flashings 10.50  to  11.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet 12.50  to  13.00 

A.xle    turnings     12.50  to  13,00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 16,50  to  17.00 

Steel    angle    bars 14,50  to  15,00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 17,00  to  17.50 

Iron   car   axles 22,50  to  23,00 

Steel  car  axles 15,50  to  16,00 

No,    1   busheling 11,50  to  12,00 

No,    2   busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

Cut    forge     13.00  to  13.50 

Pipes   and    flues    10.00  to  10,50 

No,    1    railroad    wrought 13,50  to  14,00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 15.50  to  16.00 

Coil    springs    16.00  to  16.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 17,00  to  17.50 

No.   1  railroad  cast 16.00  to  16.50 

Low   phos.    punehings 15,00  to  15,50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 13,00  to  13.50 

Machine     shop     turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

Cast   borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Stove   plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Grate    bars     13.50  to  14.00 

Brake    shoes    13.50  to  14.00 

Railroad    malleable 15,50  to  16,00 

Agricultural  malleable    15,50  to  16,00 


Railroad  Equipment  Business 

Car  purchases  which  came  to  light  for  the  past  week 
total  5000,  a  substantial  addition  was  made  to  the 
car  business  under  inquiry  and  activity  marked  the 
negotiations  in  locomotives. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  ordered  2000  refrigerator  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  will  place  orders  this  week  for  2000  70-ton  steel 
hopper   cars   and    1000   box  cars. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  cars  for  which  it  is  inquiring  from 
750  to  1000,  its  reWsed  inquiry  calling  for  750  cars,  150 
stock  and  100  flat  cars.  It  is  also  in  the  market  for  17  pas- 
senger service  cars. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  distributed  repairs  on 
527  box  cars  as  follows:  154  to  Sheffield  Car  &.  Equipment 
Co.,  173  to  Siems-Stembel  Co.,  200  to  Pullman  Co. 

The  Chicago,  IVElwaukee  &  St,  Paul  is  inquiring  for  700 
underframes. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  in  the  market  for  1000  box  car 
repairs. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  IlHnols  is  inquiring  for  15  baggage 
cars  and  the  Santa  Pe  fop  8  buffet  cara 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  made  preliminary  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  22  type  0-8-0  switching  locomotives,  two 
type  0-S-S-O  Mallet  switching  locomotives,  65  steel  passenger 
coaches.  20  steel  smoking  cars,  8  steel  baggage-smoking  cars, 

5  steel  baggage  and  mail  cars  and  25  milk  cars. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St,  Louis  has  ordered  14  loco- 
motives from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Southern  has  bought  15  Mikado  type  engines  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  and  is  also  in  the  market  for  15 
Pacific  \yv^   locomotives. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  placed  10  Mikado  type 
engines  with  the  American  company  and  Is  about  to  order 

6  Pacific  type. 


The  Milwaukee  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manu- 
facturing blue  annealed  and  black  sheets,  is  reported 
to  have  under  consideration  tentative  plans  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  plant,  completed  about  18  months  ago. 
This  has  been  in  operation  24  hr.  a  day  for  nearly  a 
year  past.  Details  of  the  proposed  extensions  are  not 
available  as  yet.    Boyd  B.  Jack  is  ger^'-fil  manager. 
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New  York 

Coke  Situation  More  Serious — Some  Foreign 
Pig  Iron  Coming  In 

New  York,  July  3. 
Pig  Iron. — The  scarcity  of  high  silicon  irons  is  be- 
coming more  pronounced,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  coke  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coke  supplies, 
and  one  company  which  is  selling  on  a  basis  of  $25.50 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  for  No.  2  plain  and 
$26.50  for  No.  2  X,  would  sell  No.  IX  at  $27.50,  but  is 
not  seeking  orders  in  the  high  silicon  irons.  During 
the  past  week  more  has  been  heard  in  regard  to  for- 
eign iron.  A  sale  of  100  tons  of  Scotch  was  made  to 
an  up-State  furnace  at  about  $25.50,  New  York.  At 
Baltimore,  500  tons  of  Middlesbrough  was  delivered 
and  about  2000  tons  more  is  on  the  way,  the  price  being 
about  $24.50,  Baltimore.  No  important  sales  have 
been  made  during  the  past  week  and  the  market  has 
been  very  quiet.  This  is  attributed  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  holidays.  Alabama  iron  can  be  boug'ht  at  $18.50, 
Birmingham. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the   New  York  district  as  follows. 

having  added    to    furnace   prices    $2.27    freight    from    eastern 

Pennsylvania,    $4.91    from   Buffalo   and    $5.44    from    Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .$28.77  to  $29.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   27.77  to    28.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .    26:77  to    27.77 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 28.91  to    29.41 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.44 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  has  de- 
clined. There  is  some  inquiry  for  August  shipment  of 
British  alloy,  but  not  much  desire  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers to  place  orders  because  of  the  possible  tariff. 
It  is  evident  that  July  shipments  of  the  British  ailoy 
have  been  sold  up  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  con- 
sumers are  not  covered  for  immediate  needs.  Quota- 
tions are  unchanged  except  for  such  lots  of  prompt 
or  July  shipments  as  are  availaJble,  for  which  $70,  sea- 
board, is  easily  obtained.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is 
quiet  at  unchanged  prices  and  there  are  no  develop- 
ments in  the  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  or  the  ferrochro- 
mium  markets,  except  that  specifications  on  contracts 
are  heavy.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Periomanganese,  domestic,  seaboard,  per  ton.. $67. 50 

Ferromanganese,   British,  seaboard,  per  ton... $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen,    20   per  cent $36.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per    ton, 

$55.00  to  $60.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal.  40c.  to  50c. 

Ferroehromium.   6   to   8   per  cent  carbon.   60  to 

70   per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb.   Cr.,  delivered.  .  12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium, 

$3.00  to  $3.50 

Ferroearbontitanium,   15  to  18  per  cent,   1  ton 

to    carloads,    per    ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard.25c.  to  26c. 

Tungsten    ore,    per    unit,    in    60    per    cent    con- 
centrates,   nominal     $3.00  UP 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  Cr.Os,  crude,  per 

unit,    Atlantic    seaboard 40c.  to  45c. 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  i>er  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of   M0S2.    New   York 40c.  to  45c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Bids  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  last  week  on  .3000  tons  df  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  for  its  third  quarter  requirements 
probably  indicate  the  minimum  at  which  the  various 
bidders  are  now  willing  to  accept  business  even  from 
such  a  preferential  customer  as  a  large  railroad  sys- 
tem. The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  bid  1.705c.,  base  Youngs- 
town,  on  all  three  items;  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  bid  1.755c., 
Chicago;  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  2c.,  mill,  on  plates  and 
shapes.  The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  bid  l.SGc,  West 
Seneca,  N.  Y.,  equivalent  to  1.80c.  at  its  mill;  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  bid  was  2.02c.,  base,  delivered  at 
Newberry  Junction,  Pa.,  for  all  three  items.  Bids  were 
also  submitted  on  wire  nails  and  staples,  billets,  axles 
and  tires.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.'s  bid  of  2.50c.  per 
lb.  base,  Pittsburgh,  on  wire  nails  was  the  highest. 
The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  bid  2.40c.,  Youngstown^ 
while  *e  .American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  bid  2.40c.,  Far- 
rell.  Pa.,  or  Cleveland.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel'  Co.'s 
price  was  2.n02c.,  Youngstown.  On  billets,  forging 
quality,  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  quoted  $40,  Pittsburgh- 
Donner  Steel  Co.,  $41,  Buffalo;  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.', 
$40,  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  and  Wheeling  Steel  Products 
Co.,  $39,  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  all  of  which  were  base 
prices  to  which  usual  extras  were  added.  On  tires 
there  were  two  bids  of  5c.  per  lb.,  one  for  delivery  at 
Newberry  Junction,  Pa.,  and  the  other  f.o.b.  Youngs- 


town, while  5.20c.  per  lb.,  Pittsburgh,  and  5.65c.  per 
lb.,  Youngstown,  were  also  bid.  Fresh  developments 
in  the  local  steel  market  during  the  past  week  have 
been  few,  the  three-day  holiday,  which  was  quite  gen- 
erally observed,  having  tended  to  hold  back  business. 
At  least  the  holiday  was  credited  as  partly  the 
cause  for  the  quiet  condition  of  the  market,  tiiough 
there  has  been  little  business  al  any  important  char- 
acter for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  uncertainty  due  to 
the  coal  and  coke  situation,  on  top  of  which  now  comes 
the  strike  of  railroad  shopmen,  has  apparently  placed 
consumers  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  buying  policy  to 
pursue.  Indications  are  that  most  of  them  have  decided 
to  buy  very  cautiously  for  the  present.  Prices  are 
strong,  several  companies  now  quoting  1.80c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  though  purchases  are 
being  made  at  $2  a  ton  under  these  prices.  Only  in 
cases  where  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 
prompt  delivery  or  where  the  tonnages  are  small  has 
1.80c.  been  obtained.  One  Eastern  plate  mill  has  ad- 
vanced from  1.60c.  to  1.70c.  and  an  Eastern  mill  roll- 
ing shapes  has  made  the  same  advance.  An  out- 
standing inquiry  is  for  7500  tons  of  semi-finiShed  steel 
from  a  Buffalo  maker  of  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  "New  Y'ork,  as  follows  ;  Soft 
steel  bars  and  structural  shapes,  2.04c.  ;  bar  iron,  1.94c..  and 
steel  plates,  1.94c.  to  2.04c.  Vn  export  shipments  the  frelgnt 
rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  28.5c.  per  100  lb.,  while 
the  domestic  rate  is  34c. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  Shows  a  distinct  im- 
provement,- but  buying  is  still  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Lumping  sales  of  high  speed  and  high  carbon  steels 
together  June  has  been  as  satisfactory  a  month  as  any 
this  year  with  most  producers.  The  market  is  un- 
changed at  about  75c.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten 
high  speed  steel  with  special  brands  of  some  companies 
bringing  up  to  95c.  per  lb. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Foundries  in  this  district  are  un- 
able to  make  better  than  two  to  three  months  deliveries. 
The  demand  is  heavy  from  private  sources  for  all  sizes 
of  pipe,  but  the  scarcity  is  particularly  severe  in  the 
smaller  sizes,  ranging  from  6-in.  to  12-in.  Increased 
cost  of  coke  and  pig  iron  has  caused  makers  in  this 
district  to  advance  prices  $2.50  per  ton.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  &  Electricity,  New  York, 
will  open  bids  July  8,  on  6100  tons  of  6-in.,  8-in.,  12-in. 
and  20-in.  pipe.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New 
York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$53.80;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $58.00;  3-in.,  $68.30,  with  $4 
additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

Warehouse  Business. — With  the  exception  of  black 
and  galvanized  sheets,  prices  are  exceedingly  stiff  and 
there  is  a  feeling  that  an  upward  revision  may  be 
made  within  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Despite 
strong  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  warehouses  to  hold 
prices  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets  to  the  estab- 
lished schedule  of  4.3oc.  and  5.35c.  per  lb.,  respectively, 
shading  is  prevalent  and  sellers  in  New  York  are  re- 
ported to  have  quoted  as  low  as  4c.  and  5c.  per  lb. 
delivered  to  consumers  through  Connecticut  or  about 
3.90c.  and  4.90c.  per  lb.  base.  New  York  on  black  and 
galvanized.  June  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been 
the  best  month  this  year  by  iron  and  steel  warehouses, 
dealers  in  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  others.  The 
brass  and  copper  warehouses  also  report  an  improve- 
ment for  June,  despite  a  decided  decline  in  business 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  We  quote  prices  on 
page  68. 

Coke. — Preceding  the  holidays,  beginning  last  Satur- 
day, the  coke  market  was  very  active,  as  consumers, 
fearing  a  reduction  in  output  on  account  of  the  holi- 
days, were  pressing  for  deliveries  and  were  trying  to 
make  purchases.  It  was,  however,  very  difficult  to 
obtain  high  grade  coke  and  both  furnace  and  foundry 
grades  were  quoted  at  $8.50  to  $9.50,  while  the  price 
of  by-product  was  advanced  50c.  to  $10.50  and  was  being 
sold  only  to  regular  customers.  Conditions  were  not 
improved  early  this  week. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  firmer  and  considering  the 
holidays  the  market  has  been  fairly  active.  Wierton, 
Monessen,  Jones  &  Laughlin,  .\lan  Wood  and  Bethlehem 
are  buying.  Cast  scrap  is  strong.  Stove  plate  is  now 
quotable  up  to  $10.50  to  $11.00  per  ton.  The  acute 
shortage  of  scrap  oif  all  kinds  in  Europe  may  lead  to 
purchase  in  this  market  eventually.     One  buying  office 
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of  a  German  interest  is  reported  to  have  offered  up  to 
as  high  as  $12.00  per  ton,  f.a.s.  New  York,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, while  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Italy 
offering-  $14.00  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Italian  port. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,   New  Yoork.  follow : 

Heavy    melting    steel,    yard $9.50  to  $10.00 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equiva.ent  H.OO  to    11.50 

Rerolling   rails    11. oo  to    11.50 

Relaying   railSj    nominal 27.00  to    2S.00 

Steel   car  axles 16. OU  to    17.00 

Iron    car    axles 22  00  to    23.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought    iron    track 11.00  to    11.50 

Forge    Are    S.OO  to      8.50 

No.    1   yard  wrought,   long 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.00  to    10.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    9.00  to    10.00 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 9.00  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pioe   (1   in.  diam.,   not 

under    2    ft.    long) S.OO  to      8.50 

Stove    plate     10.50  to    11.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 11. ."lO  to    12.00 

Malleable    cast     (railroad) 10.00  to    10.50 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

No.    1    machinery    cast $18.00  to  $19.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast    (columns,   building 

materials,    etc.),    cupola    size 16.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size....    13.00  to    13.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    12.00  to    12.50 


Boston 

Boston,  July  3. 
Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  domestic  iron  the  past  week 
were  confined  to  car  lots  of  Buffalo  at  $25,  furnace 
base,  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  $25  and  $26  base,  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  at  $26  base,  Virginia  at  $25  base,  and 
Alabama  at  $18.50  base.  The  aggregate  tonnage  is  un- 
important. Buffalo  iron  at  $23  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
while  a  northwestern  Pennsylvania  furnace  with  a 
freight  of  $6.58,  advanced  its  price  from  $23  to  $24 
base  and  withdrew  from  the  market.  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania furnaces  quite  generally  are  making  $1  differ- 
entials in  silicons.  The  domestic  iron  situation,  barring 
Alabama,  therefore  is  stronger,  although  not  active. 
Brokers  show  considerable  and  the  foundry  trade  little 
interest  in  foreign  irons.  A  Taunton,  Mass.,  stove 
maker  bought  500  tons  of  Scotch  iron  equivalent  to  our 
No.  IX  at  a  price  well  below  those  quoted  on  domestic 
grades,  but  no  other  sales  were  reported  for  the  past 
week.  One  steamer  brought  in  1000  tons  of  Scotch 
iron  "to  order"  the  past  week  as  reported  in  The  Iron 
Age  and  500  tons  consigned  to  Philadelphia.  Scotch, 
silicon  2  to  2.75,  is  offered  at  about  $26  to  $26.50  landed 
Boston:  English,  silicon  2  to  2.50,  at  about  $26;  and 
French,  silicon  2.50  to  3.50  at  about  $22.50  to  $23.  The 
only  inquiry  in  the  market  of  any  size  is  one  for  500 
tons  No.  IX,  third  quarter  delivery,  from  a  Connecticut 
foundry. 

We  quote  delivered  at  common  New  England  points  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Vir- 
ginia and   $9.60   from  Alabama : 

East.    Penn.,   sil.    2.25    to   2.75 $29.15  to  $30.65 

East.   Penn.,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25 28.65  to    29.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to   2.75 30.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 29.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25   to   2.75 31.42 

Virginia,  sil.    1.75   to   2.25 30.92 

Alabama,   sil.   2.25   to  2.75 28.60  to    30.10 

Alabama,   sil.    1.75   to   2.25 28.10  to    29.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Early  in  the  week  the  move- 
ment of  iron  and  steel  out  of  Boston  stocks  was  fairly 
brisk,  but  business  tapered  off  in  the  last  few  days,  pre- 
sumably because  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  New 
England  metal  working  plants  were  closed  from  Satur- 
day to  July  5.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in 
freight  rates,  there  is  common  talk  of  still  higher 
prices  on  bars,  shapes,  plates  and  sheets  within  the 
near  future.  Buying  of  bolts  and  nuts  is  on  a  fairly 
satisfactory  scale,  while  wire  products,  aside  from 
nails,  have  little  call.  Horseshoes  are  selling  better 
than  they  were  a  month  back. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2.60%  Per  100  lb.  base; 
flats.  $3,251/2;  concrete  bars.  $2.75  to  $2.88;  structural  steel. 
$2.60%  to  $2.70H  ;  tire  steel,  $4  to  $4.35;  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $4.50  to  $6  :  crucible  spring  steel.  $11.50  ;  steel  bands. 
$3.50;  hoop  steel,  $4;  cold  rolled  steel.  $3.30  to  $3.80;  refined 
iron,  $2.60%:  best  refined  iron.  $4.25:  Wayne  iron,  $5.50: 
Norway  iron.  $6  to  $6.50;  plates.  $2. 7012  to  $2.87%:  No.  10 
blue  annealed  sheets,  $3.40%  to  $3.63  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28 
black  sheets.  $4.90  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  $5.90. 

Coke.— Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Boston,  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 


have  announced  a  further  advance  in  prices  on  by- 
product foundry  coke.  This  time  spot  fuel  is  advanced 
from  $13  to  $14.50,  and  contract  from  $12  to  $13.50, 
delivered.  The  Boston  concern  also  advanced  its  priet? 
on  foundry  coke  to  be  delivered  outside  New  England 
from  $10  to  $12,  ovens.  Both  producers  are  now  out  of 
the  market  on  contract  coke,  but  previous  to  this  an- 
nouncement the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  booked 
a  considerable  tonnage  for  last  half  delivery  at  prices 
ruling  date  of  shipment.  Its  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  contract  market  is  based  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  transportation  and  coal  situation,  and  not 
because  the  capacity  of  ovens  has  been  reached.  Against 
the  further  advance  in  fuel  is  a  reduction  in  the  freight 
rate  allowed  on  delivered  prices.  Heretofore  delivered 
prices  involved  freight  not  exceeding  $3.40  a  ton.  To- 
day the  allowance  is  $3.10,  a  reduction  of  a  little  less 
than  10  per  cent. 

Old  Material. — A  fairly  good  business  in  mixed  bor- 
ings and  turnings  for  shipment  to  eastern  Pennsylvania 
mills  was  put  through  by  brokers  the  past  week.  In  a 
few  instances  $8.75  f.o.b.  shipping  point  was  paid  for 
shoveling  material,  but  where  bushings  are  involved, 
dealers  will  not  pay  more  than  $8  or  $8.10.  A  few  car 
lots  of  bundled  skeleton  were  purchased  by  eastern 
Pennsylvania  mills,  while  cotton  ties  were  taken  for 
New  England  delivery  at  $7.10  shipping  point.  Stove 
plate  is  quoted  at  50c.  a  ton  higher,  but  comparatively 
little  is  moving.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  sentimentally 
firmer,  but  consumers  have  continued  to  hold  off  pend- 
ing a  reduction  in  freights.  Most  of  the  new  business 
put  through  recently  was  made  on  contracts  which  pro- 
vided for  the  buyer  securing  the  benefit  of  reduced 
freights.  Rates  on  scrap  to  Lebanon,  Pa.,  are  now 
$4.41,  contrasted  with  $4.90  heretofore;  to  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  $5.25y2,  as  against  $5.84;  to  West  Virginia  points 
$5,521^4,  compared  with  $6.14  heretofore,  and  to  other 
points  proportionately  lower.  Delivered  prices  on  ma- 
chinery cast,  insofar  as  applied  to  New  England  points, 
apparently  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  reduction 
in  freight  rates. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points : 

No.   1    machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate    14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to    15.50 

Street   car  wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.    1    heavy    melting   steel $10.50  to  $11.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought 10.00  to    10.50 

Wrought   pipe    (1    in.    in    diam..    over 

2   ft.    long) 8.00  to      8.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 8.00  to      8.50 

Cast   iron  borings,   rolling  mill 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast   iron   borings,    chemical 10.50  to    11.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turnings..      8.00  to      8.50 
Forged   scrap  and   bundled   skeleton..      8.00  to      8.50 

Street  car  axles  and  shafting 14.50  to    15.00 

Rerolling  rails   11.00  to    11.50 

Birmingham 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  July  3. 
Pig  Iron. — Following  booking  of  about  40,000  tons 
for  the  leading  pipe  interests  by  two  or  three  makers 
and  acknowledged  bookings  of  50.000  tons  in  June  by 
the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  July  entered  under 
an  apparently  strong  head  toward  $20  iron  all  around. 
The  lion's  share  of  the  June  business,  it  is  admitted, 
was  done  on  the  $18.50  base,  but  the  makers  holding  for 
$20  also  made  bookings  of  considerable  tonnage  over  a 
scattered  territory.  Philadelphia  took  two  lots  of  100 
and  500  tons  at  $20.  A  disconcerting  factor  was  the 
quotation  of  $18,  Birmingham  base,  by  a  Tennessee 
furnace  just  resuming  and  desirous  of  tonnage.  An  in- 
teresting sale  was  3000  tons  in  Boston  territory  at  base 
of  $18.50  and  $19.  The  mass  of  June  business  was  done 
in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  territory,  rail  and  water,  iron 
from  northern  Alabama  being  conspicuous.  The  Ten- 
nessee company  resumed  at  No.  1  furnace  in  Bessemer 
on  foundry  last  week,  but  will  change  to  ferromanga- 
nese  on  arrival  of  Brazilian  ore  now  on  the  way  up  the 
Warrior  River  and  will  probably  operate  0H  ferroman- 
ganese  until  the  30,000  tons  of  ore  are  converted.  The 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  getting  its  third  stack  at 
Thomas    in   Birmingham    prepared    to    operate.      It    is 
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thought  it  may  go  in  about  July  15.  The  stack  of 
Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  Holt  will  be  ready  to  resume 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.  On  July  1  there  were 
21  active  stacks  in  Alabama,  13  on  foundry  and  8  on 
basic. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows: 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $18.50  to  $20.00 

Risic    18.50  to    19.50 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Finishing  Mills.— Steel  works  will  resume  July  5 
the  Tennessee  company  continuing  double  turn  at 
practically  all  mills  with  100  per  cent  ingot  produc- 
tion. The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  Conners  Steel  Co.  and  structural  steel 
works  are  on  or  near  full  turn.  Shipments  out  of 
Mobile  last  week  included  200  tons  of  steel  hoops  and 
250  tons  of  fence  wire  for  Buenos  Aires,  100  tons  of 
fence  wire  for  Montevideo  and  50  tons  of  fence  wire  for 
Neuvitas,  Cuba.  Northern  mills  are  not  accepting  new 
business  in  sheets  and  pipe. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — ^Belated  brokers  have  offered  $60 
and  $65  for  prompt  shipment  of  sanitary  pipe  and  some 
bookings  have  been  made  at  these  prices.  Larger 
makers  say  their  base  is  still  $55.  Shops  are  on  full 
turn.  Ten  per  cent  wage  advances  have  been  made. 
Pressure  pipe  bookings  include  400  tons  of  universal 
pipe  for  Detroit  by  the  Central  Foundry  Co.  and  num- 
bers of  orders  from  southwestern  points  by  Birming- 
ham shops.  Delivery  is  the  burning  question.  Base 
is  firm  at  $37. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  production  week  ending  June 
24  was  360,000  tons,  largest  in  five  years.  All  mines 
are  on  full  turn.  Extra  business  incident  to  strike  is 
from  65,000  to  80,000  tons  a  week.  Base  is  $2.25  to 
$2.50  Pratt  scam  for  spot  deliveries.  Iron  Mountain 
and  Rock  Island  have  entered  the  market.  Coke  is 
firm  at  $5.50  to  $6.  Sloss-Sheflield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  is 
reducing  the  coke  pile  at  its  by-product  plant  at  the 
rate  of  1000  tons  a  day. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  stronger  than  in 
several  months  and  stocks  on  yards  have  been  depleted. 
Cast  scrap  is  now  bringing  $15  to  $16. 

Wo  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel    rails    $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.   1   steel 12.00  to    14.00 

No.    1    cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels    14.00  to    15.00 

Tramcar  wheels    13.00  to    14.00 

Stove  plate   13.00  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings 6.00  to      7.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 4.00  to      5.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  3. 
Pig  Iron. — While  No.  2  plain  iron  can  still  be  pur- 
chased for  $24  in  some  quarters,  there  is  a  stiffening 
apparent  and  $25  has  been  the  consideration  in  several 
transactions.  Only  one  seller  has  booked  any  consid- 
erable tonnage  and  5000  tons  of  new  business  repre- 
sents the  total  volume  by  this  interest  for  the  week. 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  who  operate  the  Buffalo  Union 
Furnace  Co.,  have  put  another  furnace  in  blast.  In- 
quiry has  been  good  with  all  the  selling  factors  and 
with  several  the  situation  is  that  they  cannot  consider 
third  quarter  business  because  of  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage booked  and  are  not  ready  to  commit  themselves 
on  fourth  quarter  requests.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
fuel  situation  but  July  operation  is  assured  on  the  same 
basis  as  has  existed  since  the  inception  of  the  strike. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

>Jo.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $25  00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2,25  to  2.75  sil 24^50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 24  00 

Basic 24.00 

Malleable    24  50 

T>ake    Superior    charcoal 31.78 

Warehouse  Business. — Sheets  are  in  better  demand 
than  other  products  and  this  is  assumed  to  be  due  to 
the  stringency  with  the  mills.  Prices  on  bolts  have 
been  advanced  by  mills,  but  the  raise  has  not  been 
passed  along  by  warehouses  as  yet.  No  rush  of  orders 
appeared  on  account  of  the  railroad  labor  unrest — a 
direct  contrast  to  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  last 
threatened  trouble. 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — None  of  the  local  selling 
agencies  is  in  any  better  position  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
cepting business.  One  steel  interest,  manufacturing  a 
line  of  specialties  and  which  has  its  full  complement  of 
open  hearths  in  operation,  is  able  to  use  more  steel 
than  it  produces  and  is  in  the  market  for  billets.  Some 
of  the  sellers  report  a  heavier  demand  on  bars,  but  the 
leaders  in  the  selling  field  in  this  product  are  entirely 
unable  to  take  the  business.  One  agency  is  able  to  take 
only  certain  sizes  in  plates — %  in.  and  heavier  and 
shapes  only  where  rolling  schedules  permit.  Tin  plate 
is  quiet  and  buyers  are  between  seasons.  An  independ- 
ent interest  is  taking  orders  on  black  sheets  freely,  but 
unable  to  consider  offers  of  tonnage  in  galvanized  or 
blue  annealed.  An  inquiry  for  8000  tons  of  plates,  1400 
tons  of  shapes  and  600  tons  of  bars  is  expected  in  the 
market  if  the  efforts  of  a  ear  company  are  successful 
in  obtaining  a  contract  for  the  repair  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
cars.  The  Buffalo  Structural  Steel  Co.  is  low  bidder 
on  350  tons  of  shapes  on  the  new  Hurst  Building,  Buf- 
falo, but  the  contract  has  not  been  let. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes,  2.65c.  ;  plates,  2.65c.  :  soft  steel  bars,  2.55c.  ; 
hoops,  3.30c. :  bands,  3.15c. ;  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10, 
3.55c.  ;  galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  28,  5.40c.  ;  black  sheets. 
No.  28,  4.40c.  ;  cold-rolled  strip  steel,  6.05c.  ;  cold-rolled  round 
shafting,  3.35c. 

Old  Material. — Mills  are  showing  more  interest  and 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  hold  heavy 
melting  steel  for  better  prices.  Demand  from  outside 
the  district  for  cast  iron  borings  and  car  wheels  has 
stiffened  prices  on  those  products. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $16.75  to  $17.00 

Low  phos.,   0.04  and  under 18.00  to    19.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Car  wheels   17.00  to .  18.00 

Machine   shop   turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.50  to    13.00 

Heavy  axle   turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to    15.50 

Stove  plate    15.00  to    15.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1   machinery  east 18.00  to    18.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad  malleable   17.00  to    17.50 


St.  Louis 

St.  Lovis,  July  3. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  for  pig  iron  continues  strong 
with  prices  unchanged  for  either  Northern  or  Southern 
makes.  Buying,  however,  has  not  been  so  heavy,  the 
only  sales  of  consequence  being  made  by  a  Sheffield 
producer,  whose  quotation  of  $18.50  Birmingham,  while 
other  makers  of  Southern  iron  are  quoting  up  to 
$20,  Birmingham,  is  the  attraction,  indicating  that 
price  is  considerable  of  a  factor.  The  Sheffield  maker's 
sales  amounted  to  2500  tons,  which  was  in  lots  of  from 
35  to  200  tons,  mostly  to  stove  manufacturers.  The 
St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank  report  shows  that  the 
melt  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  the  district  increased' 
approximately  8%  per  cent  in  May  over  the  April 
level.  The  St.  Louis  bank  review  also  states  that  seven 
leading  stove  manufacturers  report  sales  in  May  10 
per  cent  to  115  per  cent  larger  than  for  May,  1921, 
and  10  to  60  per  cent  more  than  in  April,  1922.  Five 
farm  implement  manufacturers  and  distributors  re- . 
ported  to  the  bank  that  their  May  sales  were  from  6  to 
82'/2    per  cent  larger   than   in   April. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $5.17  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

Northern    foundry,    sil.     1.75    to    2.25 

(third    quar.)     $26.56 

Northern   malleable,   sil.    1.75   to   2.25 

(third    quar.)     26.56 

Basic    (third   quar.) 26.56 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail,  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25    $23.67  to    24.67 

Southern  foundry,  water  and  rail,  sil. 

1.75  to   2.25,  f.o.b.   St.  Louis 22.74 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Structural  steel  fabri- 
cators report  specifications  received  in  May  the  heaviest 
in  any  month,  the  reports  of  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Re- 
serve  Bank  sav.     June  business  continues   also  to   be 
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good,  although  St.  Louis  contracts  are  for  the  most 
part  small  ones.  Fabricators,  however,  continue  to 
buy  on  a  more  or  less  hand  to  mouth  basis,  and  have 
not  yet  begun  to  consider  their  fall  requirements. 
Mills  are  well  sold  up,  and  the  coal  strike  adds  to  the 
difficulties  of  placing  business.  James  Stewart  &  Co. 
are  the  lowest  bidders  on  the  contract  for  the  Gov- 
ernment hospital  to  be  built  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  in- 
volving about  400  tons  of  reinforcing  bars,  and  a 
small  amount  otf  structural  steel. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.57  V>c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars,  2.57%c. ;  structural  shapes, 
2.67VjC. ;  tank  plates,  2.67V..C.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
3.72  i^c;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.45c.; 
cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.50c. ;  struc- 
tural rivets,  $3.19^  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets,  $3.29^!  :  tank 
rivets,  7/16  in.  and  smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list;  machine 
bolts,  large,  50  and  10  per  cent;  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent; 
carriage  bolts,  large,  55-5  per  cent;  small.  tiO  and  10  per 
cent ;  lag  screws.  60  per  cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank,  $3.50  ;  and  tapped,  $3.25  oft  list. 

Coke. — ^The  substitution  of  coke  for  coal  increases 
as  the  coal  strike  continues.  Buying  has  been  heavy, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  considerable  addi- 
tional business  placed  with  the  decline  in  freight  rates. 
The  market  for  Connellsville  coke  is  at  $8.00  to  $8.25. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues firm.  Buyers  are  expected  to  enter  the  market 
as  soon  as  the  railroad  situation  improves.  Special 
steel  grades  are  strong,  and  large  short  interests 
exist  in  these  grades.  Melting  rails  and  foundry  grades 
are  in  good  demand.  Rolling  mill  and  ordinary  steel 
grades  are  quiet. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron  rails $16.75  to  $17.25 

Steel    rails,    reroHing 14.25  to  14.75 

Steel  rails,   less   than   3   ft 15.00  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard   section 25.00  to  28.00 

Cast    iron    car   wheels IS. 25  to  18.75 

No.    1   heavy   railroad    melting   steel..  14.00  to  14.50 

No.  1  heav>-  shoveling  steel 13.00  to  13.50 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 12.50  to  13.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  14.00  to  14.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Steel    angle    bars 13.00  to  13.50 

Iron    car    axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Steel    car    axles 17.00  to  17.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms....  18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.75  to  13.00 

No.    2   railroad    -nTought 11.75  to  12.25 

Railroad    springs     15.25  to  15.75 

Steel    couplers   and    knucklers 15.25  to  15.75 

Cast    iron    borings 9.00  to  9.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 11.50  to  16.00 

Stove   plate    and   light   cast 12.75  to  13.25 

Railroad    malleable     12.50  to  13.00 

Pipe    and    flues 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine    shop    turnings 8.50  to  9.00 


Philadelphia 

Quiet   Week   Due   Largely   to   Strike  Uncer- 
tainties— Costs  Advancing 

Philadelphia,  July  3. 

Facing  costs  which  will  be  higher  in  July  than  they 
were  in  June,  steel  and  pig  iron  producers  are  making 
every  effort  to  obtain  a  sufficient  price  to  minimize 
losses  or  eke  out  a  small  profit.  Despite  the  large 
volume  of  business  during  the  past  two  or  three  months, 
some  of  the  independent  steel  companies  have  not 
shown  a  profit  on  the  first  half's  operation,  nor  even 
on  the  past  two  months.  One  independent  company  in 
figuring  its  July  costs  found  that  out  of  about  60  items 
of  all  kinds  bought  for  its  blast  furnaces,  only  three 
or  four  had  not  advanced  in  price  within  the  past  month. 
Mounting  fuel  costs  are  the  largest  single  element  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacture,  coke  costing  about  $11  a 
ton  at  eastern  furnaces,  or  about  $13.75  per  ton  of 
foundry  iron.  Based  on  to-day's  prices,  foundry  pig 
iron  is  costing  as  high  as  $26  a  ton  to  produce  at  some 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  and  even  under  the  most 
favorable  operating  and  raw  material  conditions,  it  is 
asserted  that  this  manufacturing  cost  will  not  be  shaded 
very  much  during  July  unless  a  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike   should  bring  lower  fuel   costs.     Blast  furnaces 


are  still  shipping  $19  and  $20  iron,  which  brings  their 
average  down  and  adds  to  their  losses. 

In  both  the  steel  and  pig  iron  trade,  the  past  week 
has  been  marked  by  extreme  quiet,  a  situation  due  in 
part  to  the  holidays,  but  more  largely  to  the  increased 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes. 
Sellers  are  quite  as  anxious  to  be  cautious  in  selling  as 
buyers  are  in  buying.  Resumption  of  active  buying  is 
not  looked  for  until  the  strike  clouds  have  cleared  away, 
permitting  the  trade  generally  to  plan  for  the  future 
with  more  assurance. 

Pig  Iron. — Another  quiet  week  in  the  eastern  pig 
iron  trade  has  brought  no  material  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, which,  as  it  stands,  leaves  both  producers  and 
consumers  without  reliable  guidance  in  planning  for 
the  future.  A  great  deal  of  third  quarter  buying,  it 
is  known,  must  still  be  done,  but  consumers  apparently 
prefer  to  worry  along  with  the  iron  they  already  have 
in  sight,  picking  up  spot  carloads  when  necessary, 
rather  than  try  to  anticipate  what  may  happen  when 
the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  shall  have  been  settled. 
Pig  iron  costs  are  mounting,  as  referred  to  in  a  para- 
graph above,  which  induces  conservatism  in  selling  as 
well  as  in  buying.  Domestic  producers  of  iron  are  not 
anxious  to  see  prices  go  higher,  as  they  fear  further 
importation  of  foreign  iron,  which  already  is  largely 
dominating  the  spot  market.  Nearly  all  of  the  local 
merchants  in  seeking  supplies  to  meet  urgent  require- 
ments of  their  customers  have  bought  some  foreign 
iron  because  furnaces  here  are  unwilling  to  accept  their 
orders.  The  cheapest  iron  being  offered  is  from  France 
at  $23  a  ton,  f.o.b.  cars,  Philadelphia,  for  a  grade  closely 
approximating  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  except 
that  the  phosphorus  runs  as  high  as  1.75  per  cent. 
Not  all  buyers  are  satisfied  to  use  the  foreign  iron, 
however,  and  they  are  offering  as  high  as  $28  and  $30, 
furnace,  for  domestic  No.  2X.  The  scarcity  of  foundry 
iron  may  shortly  be  accentuated  by  buying  of  basic  by 
eastern  steel  companies.  One  company  has  bought 
about  1500  tons  at  $26.75,  delivered,  and  is  seeking  a 
few  thousand  tons  more,  while  an  eastern  plate  manu- 
facturer is  seeking  a  tonnage  for  shipment  this  month. 
The  American  Bridge  Co.  has  bought  10,000  to  12,000 
tons  of  basic  for  August-September  shipment,  but  the 
price  reported  to  have  been  paid  is  about  $2  a  ton  less 
than  eastern  furnaces  are  apparently  willing  to  do, 
which  leads  the  local  trade  to  assume  that  the  ord-^r 
was  placed  with  another  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary. 
Local  furnaces  are  quoting  basic  at  $25,  furnace,  but 
on  the  1500-ton  sale  referred  to  the  furnace  price  was 
slightly  above  $25.  A  sale  of  3000  tons  of  gray  forge 
at  about  $25.50,  delivered,  has  been  made.  The  only 
important  inquiry  for  foundry  iron  is  from  the  National 
Radiator  Co.,  which  wants  1000  tons  for  its  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  plants.  The  prices  printed 
below  are  slightly  lower  than  last  week's  quotations, 
due  to  the  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1,64  per  gross 
ton : 

East  Pa.  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil.  .$26.64  to  $27.26 

East.   Pa.   No.    2X,   2.25  to   2.75 27.64  to    28.26 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 28.64  to    29.76 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil.  .    29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic   delivery   eastern   Pa 25.7d  to    26.75 

Grav   forge        25.50  to    26,00 

Malleable     27.50  to    28.00 

Standard  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  furnace)..  30.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (fob.  fur- 
nace)      30.00 

Ferroalloys. — The  situation  in  ferromanganese  has 
not  changed  within  the  past  week.  The  quotation  of 
both  British  and  domestic  producers  is  $67.50,  Atlantic 
seaboard.     Spiegeleisen  is  quoted  at  $36,  furnace. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— There  is  considerable  diver- 
gence in  prices  for  forging  billets.  One  mill  is  quoting 
$38  to  $40,  Pittsburgh,  while  another  has  been  paid 
$40  to  $45,  Pittsburgh.  Sales  of  500  tons  at  $40,  500 
tons  at  $42.50  and  a  carload  at  $45.  all  base  Pittsburgh, 
are  reported  by  one  maker.  Rerolling  billets  are  uni- 
formly quoted  at  $35,  Pittsburgh.  The  new  rate  on 
semi-finished  steel  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  is 
$5.17  per  gross  ton. 
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Plates. — One  Eastern  company  which  has  been  sell- 
ing plates  at  1.60c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  advanced  its  price 
to  1.70c.,  while  two  or  three  others  are  now  quoting 
1.80c.  One  effiect  of  the  stronger  situation  in  plates 
is  to  advance  the  base  prices  at  which  the  lighter 
gages  are  quoted.  Until  recently  sizes  under  3/16  in. 
were  sold  on  the  ordinary  tanl:  steel  base,  but  now 
there  are  special  base  prices,  with  usual  extras,  for 
lighter  gages  up  to  2c.  per  lb.,  base,  for  No.  8  gage. 
A  contract  for  1000  tons  of  light  plates  for  third 
quarter  at  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  reported  by  one  Eastern 
malcer,  while  on  300  tons  for  prompt  shipment  the 
price  was  2.05c.,  mill.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
inquire  probably  this  week  for  5000  to  10,000  tons 
of  car  repair  plates.  Bids  close  July  5  on  3000  tons 
of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad.  We  quote  %  in.  and  heavier  at  1.70c.  to 
1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  to  which  is  added  the  new  freight 
rate  of  32y2C.  per  100  lb.  to  Philadelphia  and  31%c. 
to  Baltimore. 

Structural  Material. — \n  advance  in  its  price  from 
1.60c.  to  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  structural  shapes  by  an 
Eastern  mill  places  this  market  firmly  upon  the  1.70e. 
level,  while  some  mills  are  asking  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh. 
One  mill  is  restricting  its  orders  only  to  those  specifi- 
cations which  can  be  gotten  out  economically.  We 
quote  plain  material  at  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  new  freight  rate  on  finished  material  to  Phila- 
delphia is  32%c.  per  100  lb.  and  31%c.  to  Baltimore. 

Bars. — The  price  situation  on  steel  bars  continues 
stronger  than  that  of  plates  and  shapes  and  1.80c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  more  nearly  the  price  which  consumers  must 
now  pay  for  early  shipment,  though  1.70c.  still  obtains 
on  considerable  business  where  mills  cannot  do  better 
than  six  or  eight  weeks.  Bar  iron  prices  are  unchanged 
by  Eastern  makers  at  1.60c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  carloads 
and  1.70c.  for  less  than  carloads. 

Sheets. — Most  of  the  mills  have  now  covered  their 
regular  customers  for  all  of  third  quarter  at  2.40c.  for 
blue  annealed,  3.15c.  for  black  and  4.1.5c.  for  galvanized, 
base  Pittsburgh,  and  prices  asked  for  prompt  ship- 
ment are  uniformly  higher,  varying  from  $2  to  $5  a 
ton. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — During  the  week  or  two 
prior  to  the  end  of  second  quarter  users  of  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets  have  specified  very  heavily  on  their  con- 
tracts, in  some  instances  buyers  specified  more  than 
their  contracts  called  for.  Third  quarter  prices  are 
considerably  above  those  ruling  on  second  quarter  con- 
tracts. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  for  steel  out  of 
stock  continues  fairly  active,  buyers  usually  complain- 
ing that  they  are  not  getting  shipments  as  expected 
from  the  mills.  Prices  are  unQ.hanged,  but  there  will 
probably  be  slight  readjustments  to  meet  the  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates.  We  quote  for  Philadelphia  de- 
livery   as   follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  2.56c.;  iron  bars  (except 
bands),  2.56e.  ;  round  edge  iron,  2.75c;  round  edge  steel, 
iron  finish.  IM  x  %  in.,  2.75c.;  round  edge  steel  planished 
.■i.SOc. ;  tank  steel  plates.  V4-in.  and  he.avier.  2.66c.-  tank 
steel  plates.  3/16-in..  2.85c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets. 
.No.  10  gage.  3.40c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  4  25c  ■  gal- 
vanized sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.25c.;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars.  2.65c. ;  structural  shapes.  2  66c  •  dia- 
mond pattern  plates,  i/i-in..  4.35c.:  3/16-in.,  4.50c-  spring 
steel,  3.50c.;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.20c.;  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, oold-rolled  steel.  3.70c.;  steel  hoop.s.  No.  13  gage  and 
V';^'^'"'.^-^''?'  ".''-"'^.l  J?"''^'  ^o.  12  gage  to  3/16-in.,  inclusive. 
3.21c.  ;  Iron  bands.  3.90c.  ;  rails.  2.36c.  ;  tool  steel.  8c.  -  Norway 
iron,  S.SOc;  toe  calk  steel.  4.50c.;  tire  steel,  2.65c.;  planished 
tire  steel.  3.40c. 

Old  Material. — Although  the  Pittsburgh  market  Is 
strong  on  some  grades,  weakne*  has  appeared  in 
Eastern  scrap  prices  within  the  past  few  days.  There 
are  more  sellers  than  buyers  and  this  situation,  as 
usual,  has  resulted  in  concessions  on  certain  grades,  the 
mo.st  marked  of  which  is  on  No.  1  cast,  of  which  500 
tons  has  been  sold  at  $17.50,  delivered  to  a  nearby 
east  iron  pipe  foundry,  a  reduction  of  $1.50  a  ton  from 
our  last  week's  quotation.  We  note  a  sale  of  200  tons 
of  heavy  breakable  cast  at  $18,  delivered.  Borings 
and  turnings  and  pipe  are  off  about  50c.  a  ton.  Cast 
iron  borings  are  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  $16. 
Pittsburgli,  and  No.  1  cast  at  $20  to  $21.  Users  of 
scrap  have  apparently  expected  that  they  would  derive 


the  benefit  from  freight  rate  reductions,  but  dealers 
say  that  this  advantage  will  go  to  the  shipper  and  not 
to  the  consumer.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming 
points  in  this  district  as  follows: 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  ^15.50 

Scrap  rails   15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    rails,   rerolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  low  phos.,  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.50  to  18.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    1    forge  Are 13.00  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)....    13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1    busheling.- 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    2    busheling 12.00  to  13.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade   for 

blast    furnace    use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace     use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop     turnings      (for      steel 

works    use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use) 13.50  to  14.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings  (or  equivalent)  .  .    13.50  to  14.00 
Cast    borings    (for    steel    woi-ks    and 

rolling    mills)     14.00  to  14.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants) .. .    16.50  to  17.50 

No.    1   cast 17.50  to  18.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 14.50  to  15.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    malleable     15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  a,nd 

tubes    (new    specifications) 13.50  to  14.00 

Shafting     20.00  to  20.50 


Cleveland 

Ore   Shipments  by    Lake    Heav^ — Pig    Iron 

Fairly  Active 

Iron  Ore. — Activity  in  the  ore  market  has  subsided 
somewhat,  although  a  few  sales  were  made  during  the 
week  in  lots  of  25,000  tons  and  under  and  some  new 
inquiry  came  out.  Several  of  the  round  lot  inquiries 
that  have  been  noted  are  still  pending.  In  some  cases, 
the  fuel  situation  is  causing  delay  in  placing  orders. 
If  lack  of  coke  prevents  operations,  furnaces  will  not 
want  the  ore.  Lake  shipments  are  now  heavy.  The 
June  movement  was  6,629,711  gross  tons  as  compared 
with  3,600,189  tons  during  June  of  last  year.  Ship- 
ments up  to  July  1  were  8,351,177  tons  as  compared 
with  6,371,227  tons  during  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports :  Old  range  Bessemer, 
.")5  per  cent  iron,  $5.95;  Old  range  non-Bessemer.  51  ^j  i)er 
cent  iron.  $5.20;  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70; 
Mes.ibi  non-Bessemer,  51i-j   per  cent  iron.  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — While  sales  have  fallen  off  somewhat,  the 
market  continues  ifairly  active  in  small  lot  orders. 
Prices  on  foundry  iron  shows  a  stiffening  tendency,  as 
some  of  the  lake  furnaces  are  trying  to  get  50c.  more 
or  $23.50.  The  market  is  generally  represented  by  a 
spread  of  $23  to  $23.50,  although  one  Cleveland  seller 
has  taken  some  outside  business  at  $24.  For  Cleve- 
land delivery  400  tons  was  sold  at  $24.50,  although  $24 
has  been  the  usual  quotation.  The  most  active  seller 
booked  about  10,000  tons  during  the  week.  Sales  in- 
clude 1500  tons  of  malleable  iron  to  a  Michigan  meiier 
and  the  following  foundry  iron  orders:  Five  hundred 
tons  to  an  Ohio  jobbing  foundry;  400  tons  to  an  In- 
diana implement  manufacturer;  400  tons  to  an  Indiana 
automobile  foundry;  500  tons  to  a  Michigan  automobile- 
foundry,  and  600  tons  to  a  northern  Ohio  machine  tool 
manufacturer.  The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.  is  inquiring 
for  5000  tons  of  basic  iron.  A  New  York  implement' 
manufacturer  is  inquiring  for  1200  tons  of  malleable 
and  800  tons  of  foundry  iron  and  a  Munci^  Ind.,  foun- 
dry for  1200  to  1500  tons  of  malleable  iron.  Small  lot 
sales  of  Southern  iron  are  being  made  at  $18.50,  there 
being  no  report  of  the  appearance  of  $18  iron  in  this 
market.  Prices  on  low  phosphorus  iron  are  slightly 
easier,  especially  for  shipment  to  points  outside  of 
the  sellers'  immediate  territory.  The  sale  of  500  tons 
of  copper  bearing  iron  to  a  southern  Ohio  consumer  is 
reported  at  $28,  or  $2  a  ton  below  the  regular  quota- 
tion. It  is  reported  that  English  low  phosphorus  iron 
is  being  offered  in  New  York  at  $31.  Under  new 
freight  rates  the  Birmingham  rate  on  Southern  pig  iron 
is  reduced  from  $6.67  to  $6  for  shipment  to  Cleve- 
land and  other  northern  Ohio  points,  including  Akron, 
Canton,    Massillon   and   Mansfield.      The   rate   on    Ohio- 
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silvery  iron  from  the  Jackson  district  has  been  reduced 
from  $3.o6  to  $3.02  and  the  local  switching  charge  in 
Cleveland  from  56c.  to  50c.  Freight  rate  changes  and 
price  changes  due  to  revised  freight  rates  are  shown 
below. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
%6  rate  from  Birmingham : 

Basic,   Valley   furnace $25.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .$23.00  to    24.00 

Southern   fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 24.50 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.   8  per  cent 33.52 

StandarcJ  low  phos..   Valley  furnace..    33.00  to    34.00 
Ferroalloys. — English  ferromanganese  for  July  ship- 
ment is  being  offered  at  $70,  an  advance  of  ?2.50,  the 
price  evidently   being   marked   up   because   buyers   are 
assured  delivery  before  a  tariff  advance. 

Finished  Material. — The  market  continues  fairly 
active  and  prices  still  show  an  upward  tendency.  On 
structural  material  and  plates,  1.70c.  apparently  is  now 
the  minimum  quotation.  On  steel  bars  the  1.60c.  price 
has  not  entirely  disappeared.  A  Buffalo  district  mill 
has  advanced  its  price  $2  a  ton  on  steel  bars  and  struc- 
tural material  to  1.80c.  for  the  former  and  1.90c.  for 
the  latter.  Quotations  on  heavy  plates  range  up  to  -c. 
and  on  the  light  plates  up  to  2.10c.  Automobile  and 
parts  manufacturers  continue  to  buy  steel,  although 
delivery  on  some  of  the  orders  now  being  placed  cannot 
be  made  before  about  Nov.  15.  Reeves  Brother?.  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  have  taken  oil  tanks  for  the  Magnolia 
Refining  Co.  requiring  1200  tons  of  plates  which  nill 
be  furnished  by  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  The 
Lima  Locomotive  Corporation  has  taken  14  locomotives 
for  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad.  The  Community  Trac- 
tion Co.,  Toledo,  has  placed  500  tons  of  steel  rails  with 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  Independent  mills  have  made 
the  2%c.  price  reduction  on  fence.  In  the  structural 
field  a  large  amount  of  work  continues  to  come  out. 

Sheets. — Consumers  are  crowding  the  mills  for  de- 
liveries and  some  orders  are  being  booked  for  Septem- 
ber shipment  at  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed,  3.40c.  for 
black  and  4.40c.  for  galvanized. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  continues  heavy. 
So  far  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  has  not  resulted 
in  any  reductions  in  warehouse  prices. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.41c.  ;  plates  and  structural 
shapes,  2.51c.  :  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c.  ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  2.50c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  3.90c.  to  4c.  ;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized sheets.  4.90c.  to  5c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets. 
3.25c.  to  3.46c.  ;  hoops  and  bands.  3.06c.  ;  cold-rolled  rounds, 
3.20c.  :   flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  3.70c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Prices  are  Aim  at  1.70c.  Buffalo 
has  taken  bids  for  a  filtration  plant  requiring  3500  tons. 
The  Franklin  Steel  Works  has  taken  400  tons  for  a 
warehouse  for  the  Hardware  &  Supply  Co.,  Akron.  The 
American  Construction  Co.  is  low  bidder  for  the  gen- 
eral contract  for  a  highway  bridge  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  requiring  1000  tons.  The  Central  States  Engi- 
neering &  Construction  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  low  bidder 
for  the  West  Seventy-third  Street  Bridge,  Cleveland, 
requiring  270  tons. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  specifications 
have  been  very  heavy,  consumers  taking  the  full  amount 
due  on  low-priced  contracts  that  expired  July  1.  Con- 
siderable new  business  is  pending.  Many  rivet  con- 
tracts are  being  closed  for  the  third  quarter  at  regular 
prices,  although  there  are  occasional  reports  of  con- 
cessions. 

Semi-finished  Steel. — A  local  mill  during  the  week 
sold  several  lots  of  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs  aggre- 
gating 5000  tons  at  $35,  Cleveland.  A  northern  Ohio 
drop  forge  shop  is  inquiring  for  2000  tons  of  forging 
billets.    Small  lot  sales  are  reported  at  $42,  Pittsburgh. 

Coke. — With  the  withdrawal  of  one  producer  there 
is  almost  no  Connellsville  foundry  coke  being  offered 
in  this  market.  Wise  County  coke  is  available  at  '^7  to 
$7.50.  The  demand  has  increased  owing  to  the  fact 
that  stocks  of  many  foundries  have  become  low. 

Old  Material. — The  market  shows  very  little  life 
and  is  w^eak.  There  is  no  demand  for  either  Cleveland 
or  Valley  mills  for  scrap,  but  there  is  expectation  of 
an  improvement  after  the  holidays.  Heavy  melting 
steel  is  quoted  at  $17  to  $17.50  for  Youngstown  deliv- 


ery, or  50c.  below  recent  price.  A  pipe  foundry,  at 
Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  is  reported  to  have  purchased 
a  round  lot  of  machinery  and  railroad  cast  scrap,  and  a 
dealer  is  inquiring  for  scrap  to  fill  this  contract  at  Sla, 
delivered.  The  New  York  Central  and  the  Big  Four 
railroads  received  bids  to-day  on  unspecified  tonnages. 
With  the  rate  revision,  the  freight  rate  on  scrap  from 
Cleveland  to  Youngstown,  Warren  and  other  Valley 
points  and  to  Canton  has  been  reduced  from  S2.10  to 
$1.89  per  ton. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton.  fob.   Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting    steel $15.25  to  $15.50 

Steel   rails,    under   3    ft 15.75  to  16.00 

Steel   rails,    rerolling 16.00  to  16.50 

Iron   rails    14.00  to  15.00 

Iron    car    axles 18.00  to  19.00 

Low    phosphorus   melting 16.00  to  16.25 

Cast    borings    12.50  to  12.75 

Machine    shop    turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings...  12.50  to  12.75 

Compressed    steel    12.85  to  13.25 

Railroad    ^vrought     14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 

Light     bundled     sheet    stampings.  .  .  .  10.00  to  10.25 

Steel   axle   turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.     1    cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.25  to  11.75 

Drop  forge  tlashings  over  10  in......  11.00  to  11.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in 11.25  to  11.75 

Railroad    grate    bars 14.00  to  14.50 

Stove    plate     14.00  to  14.50 

Pipes    and    flues , 11.00  to  11.50 


Cincinnati 

Good  Buying  of  Pig  Iron  in  Prospect — Present 

Demand  Fair 

Cincinnati,  July  3. 
Pig  Iron. — Fair  activity  was  recorded  in  the  markt 
during  the  week,  and  while  the  inquiry  is  light,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  some  good  buying  will  be  seen  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  A  Southern  furnace  interest 
booked  approximately  5000  tons  during  the  week  at 
prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $18.50,  and  an  attractive 
tonnage  can  still  be  booked  at  the  lower  figure.  In- 
cluded in  this  amount  was  a  sale  of  1000  tons  to  a 
Kentucky  melter,  and  approximately  500  tons  for  ship- 
ment to  Canada.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
bought  approximately  1000  tons  of  various  grades,  pay- 
ing $18  to  $18.50  for  foundry  irons,  and  $31,  Southern 
furnace,  for  charcoal.  Northern  irons  were  more  ac- 
tive, and  we  note  a  sale  of  500  tons  to  a  central  Ohio 
melter  at  $24,  Ironton  base,  an  advance  of  50c.  A  num- 
ber of  smaller  sales  of  foundry  and  malleable  grades 
were  booked  at  the  same  figure.  A  Michigan  melter 
took  1500  tons  of  silvery  for  third  quarter  shipment  at 
the  schedule,  and  a  nearby  melter  500  tons  of  Valley 
foundry  at  $24,  furnace.  Inquiries  for  1000  and  600 
tons  respectively  of  malleable  for  shipment  to  Indiana 
and  Illinois  melters  during  the  third  quarter  are  the 
only  ones  of  size  before  the  trade.  There  is  also  an 
inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  Bessemer  from  outside  the 
district.  Furnaces  report  shipping  instructions  received 
on  Monday  for  large  tonnages  of  iron,  malters  being 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  freight  rates, 
and  also  to  get  in  a  supply  of  iron  in  case  railroad  traffic 
is  curtailed  by  strikes. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton.  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $22.05 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  sott) 22.5d 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent ?„IZ 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (No.  2)  .  . .    26.27 

Basic   Northern    "lol 

Malleable    26.27 

Coke. — The  demand  for  foundry  and  domestic  coke 
is  showing  a  steady  gain,  and  contracts  for  last  half  are 
being  negotiated  at  open  prices.  The  price  situation  is 
firm,  but  unchanged  from  last  week. 

Finished  Material. — While  the  number  of  orders  for 
finished  material  has  shown  the  customary  falling  off 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  specifications  on  contracts 
are  coming  in  at  a  highly  satisfactorj-  rate.  There 
were  no  large  orders  placed  during  the  week  and  the 
inquiries  consisted  principally  of  lots  under  100  tons. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
third  quarter  delivery  will  be  put  out  during  the  pres- 
ent week  and  that  some  now  before  the  trade  will  be 
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closed.  The  demand  for  sheets  continues  heavy,  most 
of  the  inquiries,  however,  being  for  earliest  possible 
delivery.  On  all  finished  products,  deliveries  are  run- 
ning from  8  to  iO  weeks,  although  plates  are  available 
for  six  weeks'  delivery  from  some  mills.  Prices  are 
showing  considerable  strength  and  several  independent 
mills  have  moved  up  to  1.80c.  on  bars,  shapes  and 
plates.  Very  little  is  now  heard  of  the  1.60c.  price  and 
1.70c.  appears  to  be  the  minimum  for  any  reasonable 
delivery.  On  sheets  the  spread  ranges  from  2.40c.  to 
2.60c.  on  blue  annealed;  3.15c.  to  3.40c.  on  black;  4.15c. 
to  4.40c.  on  galvanized;  and  4.50c.  to  5c.  on  automobile 
body  sheets.  On  wire  products  it  is  rumored  that  nails 
will  shortly  be  advanced  to  $2.50  per  keg.  Some  or- 
ders have  been  booked  by  independent  mills  at  $2.45, 
base.  Readjustment  of  discounts  on  woven  wire  fenc- 
ing were  made  by  some  manufacturers  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  price  situation  was  hardly  affected  there- 
by. In  the  structural  field  a  number  of  projects  involv- 
ing considerable  tonnages  of  reinforcing  bars  are  ex- 
pected to  come  out  within  the  next  week  or  so.  Two 
new  inquiries  were  issued  for  steel  buildings,  but  only 
one  of  consequence  was  made.  A  number  of  fair-sized 
awards  will  likely  be  made  this  week. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  report  a  very  good 
week  and  with  mills  getting  further  behind  on  deliver- 
ies, are  looking  forward  to  continued  good  business. 
Prices  are  very  firm,  and  while  it  was  expected  ad- 
vances would  be  made  of  approximately  $2  a  ton,  these 
have  not  developed  as  yet. 

Jobber.s  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars,  2.75c.  base ;  hoops, 
3.60c.;  bands,  S.S.'ic.  base;  shapes  and  plates,  2.85c.  base;  re- 
inforcing bars,  2.S2'4c.  base;  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.35c.  base: 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  3.85c.  base;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  3.60c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets.  4.50c. :  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets.  5.50c. :  No.  9  annealed  wire.  J2.T0  per  100  lb. ;  com- 
mon  wire  nails.   $2.85   per  keg,  base. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  market  continues  in- 
active, but  there  is  a  good  demand  for  blast  furnace 
scrap  for  shipment  out  of  the  district.  Steel  mill 
grades  and  cast  scrap  are  quiet.  Dealers  are  marking 
time,  and  are  not  actively  buying  or  selling.  Prices, 
while  inclined  to  be  somewhat  soft,  are  unchanged  in 
the  absence  of  trading  of  consequence. 

We  quote  per  gross   ton,  f .o.b.   Cleveland,   as  follows : 

Heavy  melting  steel $15.25  to  $15.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 15.75  to  16.00 

Steel   rails,    rerolling 16.00  to  16.50 

Iron   rails    14.00  to  15.00 

Iron  car  axles 18.00  to  19.00 

Low   phosphorus  jnelting 16.00  to  16.25 

Cast   borings    12.50  to  12.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings....  12.50  to  12.75 

Compressed    steel    12.S5  to  13.25 

Railroad  wrought    14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  .stampings 10.00  to  10.25 

Steel    axle    turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.25  to  11.75 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 11.00  to  11.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in 11.25  to  11.75 

Railroad    grate   bars 14,00  to  14.50 

Stove    plate    14. on  to  14.50 

Pipes  and  flues 11.00  to  11.50 


San  Francisco 

San  I'^rancisco,  June  28. 
Pig  Iron. — New  business  in  pig  iron  has  been  lighter 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  probably  due  to  the  liberal 
buying  of  the  preceding  few  weeks.  Consumers,  for 
the  most  part,  are  well  supplied  for  current  needs,  and 
with  the  more  apparent  settling  of  prices,  there  is  not 
the  same  amount  of  purchasing  for  future  requirements. 
An  Oakland  interest  has  just  taken  500  tons  of  English 
material;  while  the  price  is  not  divulged,  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  around  $30,  delivered.  Conditions  in  the 
foundry  trade  appear  to  be  improving,  as  indicated  by 
the  gradual  increase  in  pig  iron  consumption,  and 
manufacturers  likewise  are  feeling  the  steady  expansion 
of  activities. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  satisfactory  condition  prevails 
on  the  Coast,  but  no  very  large  volume  of  business 
seems  to  be  offering  at  present.  There  are  a  few  good- 
sized  prospects,  almost  exclusively  from  municipal 
sources,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  an   inquiry  from 


Monterey  Park  for  1800  tons  of  4-12-in.  material.  Los 
Angeles  is  in  the  market  for  075  tons  of  24-in.  and  a 
considerable  volume  of  smaller  tonnages.  Glendale 
has  just  closed  for  700  tons.  Private  contracts  are  said 
to  be  rather  light  at  present,  and  the  market  inclined 
to  be  slow.  Prices  are  maintaining  the  increase  re- 
corded a  short  time  ago,  being  firm  at  approximately 
$54,  delivered.  Soil  pipe  continues  scarce,  and  manu- 
facturers are  showing  no  disposition  to  accept  orders 
other  than  those  subject  to  the  mill's  delivery,  the  outer 
limit  of  which  is  generally  set  at  about  eight  weeks. 
This  inability  of  mills  to  meet  the  demand  is  accom- 
panied by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  freighters 
in  the  intercoastal  service,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
handle  the  tonnage  offered.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  this  latter  condition  will  be  relieved  in  about  two 
months.  The  active  demand  for  plumbers'  brass  goods 
likewise  is  tending  to  strengthen  that  market. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  expansion  of  building 
and  construction  operations,  observed  several  weeks 
ago,  continues,  and  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  the  market  is  giving  evidence  of  stability,  favor- 
able to  a  steady  buying  demand.  No  great  change  in 
prices  of  the  heavy  materials  is  apparent,  but  the  levels 
recently  reached  are  being  held.  Demand  is  diversified, 
the  greater  volume  comprising  the  smaller  tonnages  for 
stock  and  shop  needs.  Oil  well  operations  in  the  South 
are  prevailingly  active.  One  of  the  best  prospects  is 
that  for  2080  tons  of  plates  and  mixed  structural  ma- 
terial for  storage  tanks.  There  is  also  an  inquiry  for 
from  400  to  500  tons  of  plates  for  a  pipe  line.  The 
contract  for  500  tons  of  rails  and  fittings  for  the  new 
dock  at  San  Pedro  has  been  awarded  to  a  local  interest. 
Among  the  larger  jobs  in  sight  around  San  Francisco 
are  the  $2,500,000  11-story  commercial  hotel  and  the- 
ater building  to  be  constructed  at  Eighth  and  Market 
streets,  San  Francisco;  and  the  $2,000,000  Athens  -Ath- 
letic Club  building,  which  will  be  located  in  Oakland. 

Coke. — Approximately  the  same  condition  as  pre- 
vails in  pig  iron  rules  in  the  coke  situation.  A  good, 
steady  business,  generally  in  small  lots  and  carloads, 
continues.  Almost  the  only  single  sale  of  any  propor- 
tions was  that  for  500  tons  of  English  coke  for  a  local 
consumer.  There  is  no  apparent  change  in  market 
values,  domestic  material  being  fairly  steady  at  between 
$8  and  $8.50,  f.o.b.  ovens,  for  good  quality,  while  for- 
eign brings  from  $18.50  to  $19.50  delivered. 

Old  Material. — Some  improvement  in  the  consump- 
tion of  scrap,  particularly  cast  scrap,  is  reported  by  the 
larger  users.  Althoi^h  many  are  pretty  well  stocked 
for  immediate  needs,  a  perceptible  increase  in  the 
weekly  volume  of  buying  is  observed,  which  is  taken 
by  the  trade  to  indicate  a  gradual  recovery  in  this  mar- 
ket. Prices  appear  firm  at  $10  a  gross  ton  for  heavy 
melting,  since  buyers  experience  difficulty  in  purchasing 
for  less,  and  cast  iron  scrap  ranges  from  about  $21 
to  $22,  delivered  at  consumers'  works.  Recently  some 
holders  have  been  selling  for  Japanese  account  consid- 
erable amounts  of  scrap  from  the  cruiser  Brooklyn, 
which  has  been  dismantled,  perhaps  2000  tons  in  all. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  is  now  operating  two  open- 
hearth  furnaces  out  of  six.  For  many  months  it  was 
operating  only  one. 


Trade  Changes 

The  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  Inc..  132  King  Street, 
New  York,  recently  appointed  the  King-Knight  Co.,  Under- 
wood Building,  San  FVancisco.  exclusive  representative  in 
central  and  northern  California  for  Wilson  Plastic-arc 
welding  machines  and  Wilson  "COLOR-TIPT"  metals. 

The  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  now  located 
in  its  new  ofllce  in  the  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway,  New 
York.     E.  E.  Winckler  is  manager  of  sales. 

The  Turbine  Air  Tool  Co..  Cleveland,  has  moved  its  execu- 
tive offices  from  710  Huron  Road  to  301  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building. 

The  Hampden  Corundum  Wheel  Co..  Springfleld.  Mass., 
has  changed   its   name   to   Hampden   Grinding  Wheel   Co. 
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HIGH  COAL  PRICES 


Steel   Companies   Buying  with   More    Cuiition   in 
Mahoning  Valley 

YOUNGSTOWN,  July  3. — One  Valley  independent 
which  predicted  a  $37.50  price  on  sheet  bars  for  Au- 
gust and  September  deliveries  has  extended  the  cur- 
rent quotation  of  $35  to  apply  on  August  shipments. 
Non-integrated  sheet  makei-s  covered  on  bar  require- 
ments by  contract  expect  the  $35  price  to  apply 
throughout  the  third  quarter. 

Some  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  coal  supplies 
beyond  Aug.  1  is  now  expressed  by  interests  which 
have  heretofore  shown  no  apprehension  over  the  fuel 
situation.  Prices  have  exhibited  a  firmer  tendency  the 
past  week,  both  for  Southern  coal  suitable  for  cok- 
ing and  for  Pittsburgh  district  coal. 

West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal,  of  good  grade, 
is  purchasable  at  $3.50  and  likely  somewhat  less,  in- 
dustrial buyers  believe,  though  some  mines  in  those 
districts  have  recently  quoted  up  to  $3.75.  One  of  the 
large  Valley  buyers,  which  entered  the  market  ex- 
tensively shortly  following  the  outbreak  of  the  strike 
of  union  miners,  has  paid  an  average  of  $2.35  per  ton 
for  an  amount  ranging  up  to  2500  carloads.  The  bulk 
of  this  coal  came  from  the  Kentucky  field. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  operators  are  asking 
prices  ranging  up  to  $4.50  and  $5,  and  the  quality  in 
some  cases  is  not  so  good  as  the  southern  coal. 

Owing  to  susceptibility  of  the  price  situation  to  de- 
mand, steel  plants  are  buying  with  more  caution  and 
are  sounding  the  market  more  carefully. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  and  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are  operating  their 
owTi  mines  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  small  way,  the  largest 
tonnage  being  produced  by  the  Trumbull  company.  No 
steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Co.  for  resumption  of  its  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 

Diversion  of  coal  to  the  lakes  for  Northwest  con- 
signment will  have  the  usual  effect  of  contracting  sup- 
plies vi'^hich  would  otherwise  be  available  for  Middle 
West  industrial  consumption,  1  rge  interests  point 
out.  Pressure  in  this  respect  is  likely  to  be  more 
pronounced  this  year  in  view  of  disturbed  working 
conditions  in  both  the  union  and  non-union  fields.  For 
this  reason,  industrial  buyers  believe  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  a  month  hence. 

Labor    Causes    Anxiety 

The  labor  situation  is  likewise  causing  some  anxiety, 
and  Valley  independents  are  joining  in  the  movement 
to  seek  modification  of  the  existing  immigration  laws 
which  greatly  restrict  the  number  of  immigrants  to  be 
admitted  into  this  country  in  1922  and  1923.  In  late 
years  common  labor  in  many  of  the  steel  plants  has 
been  recruited  to  a  large  degree  from  immigrants 
coming  from  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugoslavia  and 
Poland.  Restriction  on  immigration  from  these  coun- 
tries has  cut  into  the  common  labor  supply  of  the 
larger  steel  employers,  a  situation  looming  more 
serious  as  operations  approach  normal. 

Mid-summer  weather  is  likewise  cutting  into  hot 
mill  production.  A  Youngstown  independent  which 
had  15  mills  scheduled  last  week,  was  compelled  to  re- 
duce the  number  to  12  before  the  end  of  the  week,  be- 
cause workmen  failed  to  report  and  it  was  unable  to 
assemble  full  mill  crews. 

Sheet  Prices 

Sheet  prices  are  reaching  more  stable  levels  in  a 
general  way  and  the  higher  range  which  recently  ap- 
plied, namely  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed,  3.40c.  for  black 
and  4.40c.  for  galvanized  is  disappearing.  One  of  the 
principal  Valley  interests,  in  fact,  is  accepting  tonnage 
at  the  levels  of  the  leading  interest,  2.40c.,  3.15c.  and 
4.15c.  respectively  for  the  three  grades.  Some  slack 
in  urgency  of  demand  has  likewise  been  partially  re- 
sponsible for  this  situation.  Galvanized  grades  are  in 
strongest  demand  at  this  time,  particularly  (for  roofing 
puiTposes,  and  several  interests  are  unable  to  g^ive  ship- 
ments under  six  weeks. 

The  principal  Valley  producer  of  full  finished  stock 


is  virtually  out  of  the  market,  capacity  being  occupied 
in  excess  of  two  to  three  months  ahead  on  orders  from 
its  regular  customers,  chiefly  automobile  and  body 
makers.  The  4.75c.  price  is  applying  on  all  current 
No.  22  gage  auto  body  stock,  and  is  characterized 
as  very  firm. 

Active  Demand  For  Pipe 

Pipe  requirements  continue  in  unabated  volume, 
both  for  large  and  small  sizes,  jobbers  being  active 
factors  in  the  market.  Resumption  of  the  Bessemer 
department  July  5  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  re- 
lieves the  pressure  for  Bessemer  steel,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  active  pipe  mills 
operated  by  the  company,  from  five  to  six.  Demand  has 
warranted  production  from  the  entire  group  of  pipe 
furnaces,  but  has  been  held  in  check  by.  shortage  of 
Bessemer  steel,  required  especially  for  buttweld  sizes 
of  tubes. 

Active  demand  for  steel  bars,  exceeding  supply,  is 
manifest.  In  this  district  the  minimum  price  is  now 
1.75c.,  as  compared  with  a  recent  minimum  of  1.70c. 

Valley  pig  iron  capacity  is  now  occupied  at  75  per 
cent.,  only  the  18  largest  and  most  efficient  blast 
furnaces  of  the  27,  pouring.  This  enlargement  in 
production  is  relieving  some  of  the  pressure  which 
existed  for  a  time  in  the  iron  market,  and  deviations 
from  the  825  level  for  basic  iron  are  occasionally  noted. 
This  price,  however,  still  represents  the  market,  say 
producers,  who  declare  costs  ctf  production  warrant 
maintenance  of  this  quotation.  It  compares  with  a  low 
of   S17.75   several   months   ago. 

Seven    Furnaces    Blown   In 

Since  April  1,  seven  blast  furnaces  have  been 
blown  in  this  territory  requiring  fully  5000  tons  of 
coal  daily  for  their  maintenance.  In  addition,  rolling 
mill  schedules  have  been  expanded,  creating  enlarged 
demands  for  coal.  Makers  appear  covered  until  Aug. 
1  as  a  general  rule.  If  coal  costs  are  still  further  in- 
creased after  that  date,  because  of  accumulated  de- 
mands, they  will  be  reflected  in  higher  steel  prices, 
say  the  independents. 

Valley  interests  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  trade 
by  naming  fair  prices,  believing  that  quotations  which 
are  too  high  will  discourage  buying  and  react  dis- 
advantageously.  Higher  prices  now  prevailing,  they 
point  out,  as  compared  with  two  months  ago,  are 
largely  due  to  advanced  coal,  iron  and  scrap  costs. 

Scrap  metals  have  sagged  somewhat  the  past  ten 
days.  Dealers  have  been  offering  heavy  melting  at 
$18,  which  compares  with  a  recent  high  of  $19.  One 
interest,  in  (fact,  has  been  getting  some  tonnage  under 
contract  at  $17,  though  the  seller  has  been  making 
sti'enuous  efforts  to  annul  the  agreement.  Compressed 
sheet  scrap  has  been  sold  at  $16.40. 

Some  surplus  wire  rod  tonnage  has  been  offered 
by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  but  prices  are 
being  quoted  only  on  a  definite  bid  for  tonnage,  and 
are  likely  higher  than   $40. 


Algoma  Rail  Mill  Gets  48,000-Ton  Order- 
Resumes  Operation 

The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation's  rail  mill  at  Saulte 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  resumed  operations  on  full  time  Mon- 
day, July  3,  the  company  having  just  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  for  48,000  tons  of 
heavy  rails.  President  Franz  says  that  Canadian  busi- 
ness is  improving  steadily  and  he  believes  the  plant 
will  be  kept  running  from  now  on. 


Steel  of  not  over  0.15  per  cent  carbon  and  minimum 
tensile  strength  of  47.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  that  of  not 
over  0.20  per  cent  carbon  and  minimum  tensile  strength 
of  52,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  are  satisfactory  for  forge  weld- 
ing of  pipe  lines,  penstocks,  tank-car  work  and  similar 
construction,  according  to  Frank  N.  Speller,  metallurgi- 
cal engineer.  National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 
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FABRICATED  STEEL  BUSINESS 


Bridge  aiul  Building  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Centers 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

IWchigan  Central  Railroad  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y., 
8,OiiO  tons ;  American  Bridge  Co.,  low  bidder,  but  con- 
tract not  yet  awarded. 

Building  for  Beattie  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  250 
tons,  to  J.   E.   Brooks  Co. 

Two  bridges  for  the  Baltimore  &  Oliio  Railroad,  400  tons, 
to   Fort  Pitt   Bridge  Works. 

Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Building,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  1,000 
tons,  to  Lackawanna  Bridge  Works  Corporation. 

Bridge  over  Gunpowder  River.  Baltimore.  Md.,  to  McLean 
Construction  Co., ;  Second-hand  material  to  be  furnished. 

Bartlett-Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md.,  900  tons  of  I-bara. 
to  American   Bridge   Co. 

Tomlinson  bridge  at  New  Haven,  Conn..  1,400  tons,  to 
Phoenix  Bridge  Works. 

Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Co..  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  300 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Telephone  E5xchange  Building,  Brooklyn,  3,000  tons  ;  gen- 
eral erection  contract  to  Bidlitz  &  Ross;  steel  to  be  fabricated 
by   Bethlehem   Steel   Bridge  Corporation. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas.  locomotive 
repair  shop,  Waco,  Tex.,  1,400  tons,  to  Mt.  Vernon  Bridge  Co. 

Missouri  Paoiflc  Railroad,  bridge  over  Kaw  River.  Kansas 
City.  501  tons,  to  King  Bridge  Co. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  two  35-ft,  girder  spans  and  one 
90-ft.  through  plate  girder  span  for  bridge  No.  113,  Joplin 
division,   127  tons,   to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Federal  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  169  tons,  to 
Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.. 
750  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Marland  Refining  Co.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  20  small 
tanks,  600  tons,  to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  addition,  300  tons,  to 
Lackawanna  Bridge  Works  Corporation. 

Hayes  Ofi[ice  Building,  Erie,  Pa.,  600  tons,  to  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Works  Corporation. 

Masonic  Temple,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  300  tons,  to  Lacka- 
wanna   Bridge  Works   Corporation. 

First  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Ky.,  1,500  tons,  to  Fort 
Pitt  Bridge  Co. 

Nash  Motor  Co.,  new  body  and  sheet  metal  shop,  200  tons, 
additional,  (original  letting,  400  tons),  to  Worden- Allen  Co.. 
Milwaukee. 

Warehouse  for  Eggleston  Brothers,  Long  Island  Citv. 
N.  Y.,  300  tons,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

High  tension  transmission  towers  for  Ohio  Public  Service 
Corporation,  3500   tons,   to   American   Bridge  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

Masonic  Temple.  Paterson.  N.  J..   400  tons. 

Sterling  Hall    of   Medicine.   New  Haven.   Conn.,    600    tons. 

Emerson  Building,   1431    Broadway.   New   York.    400   tons. 

Repairs  to  Williamsburg  bridge.  New  York,  700  tons 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  three  buildings,  at  Cincinnati.  Phila- 
delphia and  Buffalo,  300  tons. 

Long  Island  Railroad,  crane  runway.  400  tons. 

Citizens  Hotel.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  700  tons;  bids  close 
July  7. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  St.  Louis,  370  tons. 

Car  duniper  for  Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  725  tons. 

I'^oundatton    Co.,    stock    house,    Cer\'ecerla   Modelo    S     \ 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  425  tons. 

Johnson  Building.  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  200  tons,  bids  In 

Caldwell  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  300  tons,  bids  in 

Otflco  building  1200  Washington  Boulevard,  Detroit  1240 
tons. 

Car  shops,  Erie  RaJIroad,  Hornell,  N.  Y..  900  tons.  Bates 

&  Rogers.  Chicago,  general  contractors. 

Methodist   Episcopal   church   house.   Champaign,   III      250 

tons.  '        " 

Painter  Building.  Cleveland.  170  tons,  bids  taken 
Standard  Envelope  Co.,  Cleveland.  200  tons,  bids  taken 
Cleveland  Machine  Co..  Cleveland  factory,  250  tons 
Highway  bridge,  Schenectady,   N.  Y.,   500  tons,  American 

Construction  Co.,  Cleveland,  low  bidder. 

West    Technical    High    School,    Cleveland,    450    tons,    bids 

taken. 

Mirimar  Hotel,   Cleveland,   1500   tons,  previously  reported 

as  700  tons. 


Refractories  Prices  Have  Been  Advanced 

Pittsburgh,  July  3. — Increases  in  prices  of  fire  clay 
brick  and  other  refractories  recently  were  announced 
by  manufacturers  in  the  various  producing  districts. 
The  advance  includes  all  grades  except  Birmingham 
silica  brick,  which  remain  at  the  recent  basis  of  $40 
per  1000.  Fire  clay  brick  have  been  advanced  $2  per 
1000  in  all  districts,  thus  establishing  a  mimimum  of 
$31  per  1000  for  high  heat  duty,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois  and  Missouri  brick,  and  of  $32  for  this 
grade  at  Ohio  works.  The  new  prices  for  silica  brick 
represent  an  advance  of  $3  per  1000,  while  there  has 
been  a  like  advance  in  magnesite  brick,  $2  a  ton  in 
Austrian  grain  magnesite  and  $2  a  ton  in  chrome 
brick. 

Advances  in  magnesite  brick  and  grain  ma.gnesite 
are  explained  largely  by  the  action  of  t^e  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  tariff  on  foreign  magnesite,  this 
development  having  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
demand.  Demand  for  fire  clay  and  silica  brick  has 
been  increasing  steadily,  following  the  failure  of  the 
coal  strike  to  affect  steel  plant  operations  seriously, 
and  in  trying  to  increa.se  production  to  care  for  the  or- 
ders, not  a  few  refractories  manufacturers  have  espe- 
rienced  labor  shortages  which  have  forced  increases  in 
wages.  Fuel  costs  also  have  climbed,  whether  the  man- 
ufacturers, as  many  do,  own  their  owm  mines,  or  are 
dependent  upon  the  open  market  for  supplies.  The 
new  prices  do  not  apply  on  such  orders  as  were  on  the 
books  of  makers  prior  to  the  advance  which  carried  a 
fixed  price,  and  as  usual  consumers  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  place  orders  before  the  increase  became 
effective. 

We  quote  per  1000  f.o.b.   works: 

Fire  Clay                                 High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $31.00  to  $36.00  $32.00  to  $34.00 

Ohio     32.00  to    34.00  30.00  to    32.00 

Kentucky     34.00  to    37.00  32.00  to    34.00 

Illinois    34.00  to    36.00  32.00  to    34.00 

Missouri    34.00  to    36.00  30.00  to    34.00 

Silica  Brick 

Pennsylvania    33.00  to    35.00 

Chicago    38.00  to    41.00 

Birmingham    40.00 

Standard    size    per    net    ton     (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  (Chester.  Pa.) 56.00 

Grain   magnesite.   per   net   ton    (f.o.b.    Bal- 
timore   and    Chester,    Pa.) 30.00 

Chrome  Brick 

Standard   size,   per  net   ton 42.00 

Plant  Operations 

The  Ryan  Foundry  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  taken 
an  order  for  castings  for  100,000  motors  for  the  Grant 
Motor  Co.,  same  city,  and  is  arranging  for  immediate 
increased  production. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind., 
is  advancing  pi'oduction  in  different  departments  of 
its  local  mill.  The  wire  nail  department  has  booked 
some  heavy  orders  for  foreign  shipment. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  has  adopted 
a  production  schedule  of  2,000  single-six  automobiles  a 
month,  doubling  the  monthly  output  heretofore  opera- 
tive since  last  April,  when  this  model  car  was  an- 
nounced. During  the  past  few  weeks,  the  company  has 
made  the  heaviest  shipments  in  its  history. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  is  increasing 
operations  at  its  repair  shops  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  and 
about  200  men  will  be  added  to  the  working  force  at 
once,  making  a  total  of  (>00  workers  now  on  the 
payroll. 

The  New  Era  Spring  &  Specialty  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  adopted  a  night  shift  operation  in  addition 
to  the  regular  day  operating  schedule.  Orders  now 
being  received  are  in  excess  of  production. 

The  Cadillac  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  is 
arranging  for  the  early  operation  of  its  new  local 
foundry  now  nearing  completion.  It  is  expected  to  give 
employment  to  about  100  men  at  the  plant. 

The  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Birds- 
boro.  Pa.,  is  increasing  production  at  its  plant,  with 
operating  schedule  close  to  plant  capacity.  The  wages 
of  all  employees  have  been  advanced,  effective  July  10. 

The  Moon  Motor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  adopted  a 
production  schedule  call  for  1,000  complete  cars  during 
each  month  of  July  and  August. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  1.80c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,  channels,   etc 1.70c.  to  l.SOc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  1.80c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  per  lb 2.20c. 


Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,   base,   per   lb 2.50c.  to 

Bands,  base,  per   lb 2.50c.  to 

Strips,   base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 


2.75c. 
2.75c. 
2.75c. 


Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.40  to  $2.50 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3  05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.03  to    2.65 

Polished  staples,  base    per  keg 2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 1.90  to    2.00 

Woven    fence,    carloads 73  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  .  .  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Cut   threads    60  per  cent  oft  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60, 10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Xos.  1,  2  and  3  heads.  . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped $4.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts  : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.   S 80  andlO  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S.  ..  75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.   S.   A.   E 80,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  EX  %  in.  and  larger.  .  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in    packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,  5  and  214  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  bolts  in  carloads 3.0Dc.  to  3.25c.  base 

Track  bolts,  less  than  200  kegs 3.50c.  to  3.75c.  base 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap'  screws. 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set   screws 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base  per  100  lb $2.40 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base  per  100  lb 2.50 

Small    rivets    70  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  ..  .$2.25  to  $2.35 

Spikes,   hi   in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 2.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 2.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb $1.75  to    2.00 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 


Inches 
I    to'%." 


Steel 

Black 
. ...     54^4 


Vvelded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


Galv. 

28 

33% 
50Vi 
56% 

58% 


Iron 

Inches              Black  Galv. 

Vi    to    % +   3%  +22% 

%    36%  18% 

%    42%  27% 

1   to   1% 44%  29% 


64 


2%    to    6. 

7   to   8 65 

9  to  12 64 


Lap  Weld 

51%    I    2   39% 

55%        2%   to   6 42% 

51%        7  to  12 40% 

50%    I 
Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


25% 
29% 
27% 


%  ... 
%  to 
%    ... 


50% 
56 


1    to    1% 69 


33 

38% 
50% 
55% 
57% 
58% 


Vi  to  % +   4%  +37% 

%    35%  23% 

%    42%  28% 

1   to   1% 44%  30% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2%  to  4 66 

4%  to  6 65 

.      61 


50% 
54% 
53% 
47% 
41% 


40% 

2%   to   4 43% 

4%   to    6 42% 

7  to   S 35% 

9  to  12 30% 


27% 
31% 
30% 
23% 
18% 


7    to   !S. 
9  to  12. 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   in 26% 

2  to  2V4  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

314  to  13  in 57 


ly,  in. 
1%  to  178  in. 
2  to  2%  in.  . . 
2»A  to  3  in.  . . 
3%  to  4%  in. 


To  large  buyers  of  steel   tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  3  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 

Discounts   on   cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled   tubes   in   carload 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  follow : 


1  in. 


60 


2%   and  2% 


43 


1V4   and   1V>  in 52 

1%  in 36  314    to    4    in 32 

2  and   214    in 39        I    414  in.  to  5  in 44 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 
8-lb.  coating   $9.30    |    25-lb.  coating  I.  C *1^25 


30-lb.  coating  L  C 15.25 

35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 


8-Ib.  coating  I.  C 9.60 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11. 80 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00 

Sheets 
Blue  Arinealed 

Nos.  9  and  10  (base),  per  lb 2.40c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28   (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Galvanized  , 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 4.15c.  to  4.40c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,323 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.255 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,   export 0.2S3 

Boston,   domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export    0.285 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland.    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinn.nti     0.295 

Indianapolis     0.31 

Chicago     0.34 


St.   Louis    0.43 

Kansas  City    $0,735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...    0.705 

St.   Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)     0.703 

Denver    1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $150 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69_ 

Memphis 0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water    0.415 

New    Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  Is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  mmimurn  or 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  railroaa 
tariffs.  „  ,     , 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coa.'st  ports  (i  e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steani- 
ship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  55c.:  ship  plates.  75c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural  steel, 
common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  75c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates,  60c.  to  75c.;  rods,  wire 
rope,  cable  and  strands,  $1  :  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  75c. ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  75e. ;  over  8  m.  in 
diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.    All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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WILLIAM  J.  GRUSS 


William  J.  Gruss,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the  pig 
iron  sales  department  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, since  1913,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  effective 
July  10,  to  become  man- 
ager of  sales  of  the  Gart- 
land-Haswell  -  Rentschler 
interests,  operating  12  or 
more  gray  iron  foundries 
in  the  Central  West.  He 
will  have  his  headquar- 
ters in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
will  assume  his  new 
duties  Aug.  1.  Mr.  Gruss 
is  widely  known  among 
the  pig  iron  manufac- 
turers of  the  country 
and  also  has  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the 
foundry  trade,  and  is 
qualified  for  his  new  po- 
sition by  his  many  years' 
experience  in  the  pig  iron 
business.  He  was  born 
in  Salem,  Ohio,  in  1878, 
and  has  been  with  Pick- 
ands, Mather  &  Co.  over 
28  years,  the  Cleveland 
office  of  that  firm  being  his  first  place  of  employment. 
There  he  worked  up  through  successive  stages  until 
he  was  placed  in  an  important  executive  position.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
and  of  the  Union  Club,  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  and 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Gruss  will  be 
succeeded  by  George  W.  Striebing,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  pig  iron  sales  and  ore  sales  depart- 
ments of  the  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  for  11  years. 

Lewis  T.  Rights,  contracting  manager  at  New  York 
for  the  Shoemaker-Satterthwait  Bridge  Co.,  sailed 
July  1  for  a  two  months'  trip  in  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland. 

Henry  Held,  secretary  and  treasurer  Rundle  Mfg. 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  bathtubs  and  enameled 
sanitary  ware,  has  been  elected  president  and  treas- 
urer. He  succeeds  the  late  Robert  T.  Hazelwood.  L.  R. 
Kinnear  has  been  elected  vice-president;  A.  C.  Held, 
secretary,  and  H.  F.  Galdammer,  assistant  treasurer. 

J.  C.  Gore,  for  12  years  with  Domhoff  &  Joyce  Co., 
pig  iron  and  coke  brokers,  has  been  appointed  resident 
manager  at  Chicago,  vice  J.  P.  Crowley,  resigned.  For 
the  past  nine  years  Mr.  Gore  has  been  in  the  Indian- 
apolis office  of  the  company.  He  will  be  assisted  at 
Chicago  by  L.  H.  Hoerdt,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis 
office. 

Frederick  M.  Spencer,  superintendent  Landers, 
Frary  &  Clark,  Meriden,  Conn.,  cutlery  plant,  has  re- 
signed to  associate  himself  with  the  International 
Silver  Co. 

C.  F.  Ford,  who  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
with  the  Chicago  Pulley  &  Shafting  Co.,  has  recently 
joined  the  engineering  sales  forces  of  W.  A.  Jones 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  of  speed  re- 
ducers and  power  transmitting  machinery,  Chicago.  In 
the  near  future,  Mr.  Ford  will  be  located  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  as  manager  of  the  Jones  branch  there. 
Several  years  ago,  when  the  Jones  company  was  in  its 
old  plant  at  North  Avenue  and  Noble  Street,  Chicago, 
Mr.  Ford  was  transmission  engineer  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  over  an  extended  period. 

S.  Glen  Vinson,  secretary  and  general  manager  Ideal 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  left  April  15  for 
the  Orient,  where  he  will  make  a  survey  of  business- 
conditions.  Mr.  Vinson  will  include  on  this  trip  all  the 
larger  cities  in  Japan,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
India.     He  expects  to  return  to  the  States  about  Oct.  1. 


Floyd  H.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  as  director  of  purchases,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Simms  Magneto  Co.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  as  assistant  general  manager. 

H.  E.  Cyphers,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Brown-Hunkele  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  now 
associated  with  the  McCool-Ellis  Co.,  that  city,  han- 
dling the  sales  of  used  machinery,  boilers,  motors  and 
compressors. 

Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag,  president  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  since  1903,  has  re- 
signed and  will  become  consulting  engineer  and  ad- 
visor to  corporations,  with  offices  in  Pittsburgh  and  New 
York. 

Charles  H.  McKnight,  who  has  held  the  positions 
of  president  and  chairman  of  the  Carbon  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  resigned  from  the  former  office  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  His  successor  is 
C.  F.  Blue,  Jr.,  who  has  been  vice-president,  and  Frank 
C.  Neale,  president  Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co., 
controlled  by  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  and  a  director  of 
the  latter,  has  been  made  vice-president,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Blue. 

J.  F.  Keller,  vice-president  Keller  Mechanical  En- 
graving Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  awarded  the  Edward 
Longstreth  medal  of  merit  by  the  Franklin  Institute. 
.  _  The  award  was  made  in  con- 

sideration of  very  substan- 
tial improvements  and  in- 
ventions made  by  Mr.  Keller 
in  the  art  of  mechanical  die 
cutting,  as  represented  by 
his  automatic  die  cutting  ma- 
chine of  the  reproducing 
type.  In  the  citation  accom- 
panying the  presentation,  it 
was  stated  that  "the  insti- 
tute believes  that  credit 
should  be  given  Mr.  Keller 
for  having  met  a  need  for 
increasing  die  production 
and  reproduction  over  that 
which  was  possible  by  the 
old  hand  method  and  skilled 
operators.  His  efforts  have 
resulted  in  easier,  quicker 
and  better  production  by  less 
skillful  operators,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  costs." 

Anson  W.  Burchard,  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  General  Electric  Co.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  International  General 
Electric  Co.,  succeeding  Gerard  Swope,  its  former  presi- 
dent who  was  recently  chosen  president  of  the  G-E 
company  and  Charles  Neave,  former  chairman  of  the 
I.  G.  E.  company,  who  has  resigned. 

P.  J.  Connor,  formerly  traveling  representative  for 
the  International  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
manufacturer  of  the  Libby  turret  lathe  and  who  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, is  now  engaged  with  the  Haynes  Stellite  Co., 
Chicago,  in  an  engineering  capacity  with  headquarters 
at  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Bluske  has  been  appointed  Los  Angeles 
district  sales  manager  of  the  Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago,  with  office  at  1304  Maltman  Avenue. 
Mr.  Bluske  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Pacific 
States  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and  succeeds  George 
L.  Davis. 

H.  F.  Hoevel  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
sand  blast  department  of  the  J.  W.  Paxson  Co.,  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  has  developed  a  new  line  of  improved 
Iloevel-Paxson  sand  blast   machines. 

J.  Allen  Dillon,  manager  of  sales.  New  York  office, 
Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  son  sailed  on  the  Paris  from  New  York  July  5,  for 
a  six  weeks'  trip  to  Europe. 
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R.  D.  Shields  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Shields  has  been  chief  engineer  of  this  company 
for  several  years  past  and  will  continue  in  that  capac- 
ity.   

Westinghouse  Changes 

The  following  changes  in  personnel  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.: 

L.  C.  BuIIington,  who  has  been  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  power  department  for  several  years,  has  been  made 
assistant  manager  and  will  have  charge  of  the  general 
work  of  the  power  department.  Cliarles  F.  Lloyd,  formerly 
manager  of  the  sub-station  section,  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  electric  division  and  R.  B.  Carothers,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  turbine  section,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  steam  division.  The  vacahcies  have  been  filled  by  the 
elevation  of  Bruce  H.  Lytle  and  D.  O.  Tylee,  the  former 
becoming  manager  of  the  sub-station  section  and  the  latter 
manager   of   the    turbine   section. 

R.  B.  Mildon  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
stoker  department,  with  headquarters  at  South  Philadelphia. 

G.  A.  Sacchi.  formerly  manager  of  the  stoker  section, 
liower  department,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  stoker 
sales  and  will  have  his   headquarters  at   South  Philadelphia. 

Edgar  Woodrow  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
contract  division,  stoker  repartment. 

F.  G.  Hickling  is  now  manager  of  the  railway  division, 
Pittsburgh  district  ofBce. 

C.  C.  Curry,  formerly  branch  manager  in  Minneapolis, 
has  been  assigned  to  special  work  in  connection  with  the 
St.  Paul  Electric  Co. 

Norman  Stewart  is  branch  manager  in  Minneapolis. 

S.  R.  Shave  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  price  sec- 
tion, power  and  railway  departments,  East  Pittsburgh. 

A.  Heckman  is  now  works  electrical  engineer  at  the 
East    Pittsburgh    works    of    the    company. 

F.  R.  Kohnstamm  has  been  appointed  acting  manager, 
appliance  section,  merchandising  department  and  will  be 
located    in    Mansfield,    Ohio. 

J.  W.  Robinson  will  succeed  C.  E.  Alles  as  manager, 
central  station  division,    Chicago  office. 

H.  A.  Lynette  has  been  appointed  syndicate  represent- 
ative,   central   station   division,    Chicago   office. 


Kentucky  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  Plant 

The  Kentucky  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $500,000, 
has  purchased  property  at  Thirty-second  and  Market 
streets,  and  has  plans  prepared  for  mill  buildings  to 
cost  with  equipment  approximately  $200,000.  Wire 
nails,  barbed  wire,  staples,  galvanized  wire  nails  and 
bent  wire  specialties  will  be  manufactured.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  begin  manufacturing  operations  about 
Sept.  1.  A.  H.  Dillon,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  is  president  of  the 
company,  and  associated  with  him  are  John  R.  Hum- 
phrey, Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Joseph  O'Donnell,  Louis- 
ville. 


British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  Plans 

A  newspaper  telegram  from  Montreal  says  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  spend  the  sum  of  $19,000,000  in  additions  and 
repairs  to  the  steel  plant.  It  is  stated  that  engineers 
employed  by  the  corporation  are  now  engaged  prepar- 
ing plans  for  new  open-hearth  furnaces  and  a  bloom- 
ing mill,  to  cost  about  $10,000,000.  One  blast  furnace 
is  to  be  rebuilt  and  a  second  one  extensively  repaired. 
Other  additions  and  improvements  are  to  be  made  in 
the  plant,  it  is  said,  the  whole  to  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  amount  above  mentioned. 


Stockholders  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon, 
Pa.,  have  approved  recommendation  of  directors  for  an 
increase  in  the  capitalization  from  $1.5,000,000  to 
$20,000,000.  The  new  authorization  will  consist  of 
$5,000,000  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  convertible 
into  common.  It  is  the  intention  to  issue  at  once 
$1,500,000  of  the  new  authorization,  this  amount  hav- 
ing been  largely  underwritten  by  shareholders  pro 
rata  at  par.  The  new  funds  will  give  the  company  a 
net  working  capital  of  about  $3,000,000  and  thereby 
strengthen  its  position.  It  has  been  showing  profits 
on  operations  for  several  months,  states  an  official. 


Eastern  Steel  Co.  May   Purchase  Warwick 
Blast  Furnaces 

The  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  which  in 
January,  1912,  leased  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  War- 
wick Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  for  99  years,  is  con- 
sidering exercising  an  option  to  purchase  the  property, 
but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Eastern  Steel 
Co.  has  the  right  to  purchase  the  property  of  the 
Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  any  time  within  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  lease  for 
$2,000,000,  less  such  payments  in  dividends  as  have 
been  made  upon  the  stock,  which  total  $500,000.  If 
the  purchase  deal  goes  through,  the  Eastern  Steel  Co. 
plans  a  new  bond  issue  which  probably  will  be  about 
$4,000,000. 

Officers  of  the  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are:  W. 
S.  Pilling,  president;  G.  E.  Schlegelmilch,  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  F.  Hallman,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Eastern  Steel  Co.  also  has  mills  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  for  rolling  structural  shapes.  The  product  of  the 
Warwick  Blast  furnaces  is  used  both  for  supplying  the 
company's  steel  plant  and  for  merchant  trade.  The 
annual  capacity  of  these  furnaces  is  300,000  tons. 


Inspection  Tour  of  Steel  Corporation  Officials 

An  inspection  tour,  which  is  believed  to  be  prelim- 
inary to  greater  use  of  the  upper  Ohio  River  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries,  was  con- 
ducted by  officials  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  June  29. 
A  party  of  more  than  100,  including  several  New  York 
officials  of  the  Corporation,  left  Pittsburgh  on  a  special 
train  in  the  morning  for  Steubenville,  Ohio,  returning 
by  river  barge.  Lately  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  been 
using  the  Ohio  river  between  Steubenville  and  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  shipment  of  coke  to  the  Mingo,  Ohio, 
furnaces  and  in  bringing  back  coal  and  scrap.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Corporation,  if  it  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  make  distant  shipments  by  the  inland  waterways 
as  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  been  doing  since 
last  fall,  will  put  in  service  additional  barges  for 
interplant  shipments  and  for  serving  customers  in  and 
near  Pittsburgh  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  such  shipments.  A  plan  of  this  sort  was  worked 
out  during  the  railroad  transportation  snarls  two  years 
ago,  but  was  sidetracked  when  the  railroad  situation 
improved. 


Thomas  Iron  Co.  Sale  Confirmed 

The  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  by  W.  A. 
Barrows,  Jr.,  president,  announces  that  the  required 
amount  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  stock  has-been  depos- 
ited with  Drexel  &  Co.,  bankers,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Easton  Trust  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  the  agreement  to  pur- 
chase the  iron  company  stock  by  Drexel  &  Co.  thereby 
becoming  effective. 

Stockholders  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  who  have  not 
yet  deposited  their  stock  can,  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  do  so  now  and  receive  prompt  payment  at 
$50  per  share. 

Notwithstanding  published  reports  that  Drexel  & 
Co.  are  acting  for  the  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Mr.  Barrows 
states  that  the  agreement  of  purchase  is  solely  with 
Drexel  &  Co.  and  that  the  use  of  other  names  in  this 
connection  has  not  been  officially  authorized. 


Remington  Arms  Plant  Taken  Over 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  purchased  the  Rem- 
ington Arms  Go's,  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  a 
price  said  to  exceed  $3,300,000.  The  transaction  was 
completed  last  week.  The  General  Electric  Co.  two 
years  ago  leased  the  Remington  plant,  with  an  option 
to  purchase  from   the  Bridgeport   Liquidation   Co. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 
Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  I^ead 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New        St. 

June  Lalce        lytic*  Yorlt  York  Louis  York  Louis 

28 13.75  13.50  30.87^4  5.80  5.55  5.62%  5.27V. 

29 13.75  13.50  30.70  5.80  5.55  5.65  5.30  " 

30 13.75  13.50  30.87 V-  5.S0  5.55  5.67V.  5.32V, 

July 

1 13.75  13.50  5.75  5.55  5.70  5.35 

•Refinery   quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  July  3. 

Because  of  the  Independence  Day  holiday  all  the 
markets  have  virtually  been  closed  since  Saturday, 
July  1,  and  almost  no  trading  is  reported.  In  the  past 
week  the  copper  and  zinc  markets  have  turned  stronger, 
while  lead  has  become  slightly  easier.  The  tin  market 
has  been  stagnant  with  prices  substantially  unchanged. 

Copper. — Sentiment  is  generally  unanimous  that 
there  will  be  no  further  recession  in  the  electrolytic  cop- 
per market  for  some  time  and  that  the  undercurrent  is 
essentially  strong  with  the  price  tendency  upward. 
There  is  more  inquiry  for  third  "quarter  and  last  half 
delivery  and  metal  for  July  shipment  is  becoming 
scarcer.  According  to  some  accounts  it  is  difficult  to 
•buy  electrolytic  copper  for  July  or  August  shipment  at 
13.75c.,  delivered,  and  it  is  likely  that  within  two  or 
throe  days  the  minimum  will  be  13.87%c.  for  this  posi- 
tion, with  the  probability  that  this  level  will  be  the 
minimum  for  third  quarter.  Owing  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  market,  consumers  are  starting  to  inquire 
more  liberally.  The  export  market  is  steady  and  strong. 
Sales  for  June  are  estimated  to  have  been  about  80,- 
000,000  lb.,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  April  or 
May,  but  large  under  the  circumstances.  Lake  copper 
is  quoted  at  13.7oc.  to  14c.,  delivered. 

Copper  Averages.— The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
per for  the  month  of  June,  based  on  daily  quotations  in 
The  Iron  Age,  was  13.87c.  The  average  price  of  elec- 
trolytic copper  was  13.62c.,  refinery,  or  13.87c.,  de- 
livered. 

Tin.— Buying  has  virtually  come  to  a  standstill  and 
the  market  is  stagnant.  The  bulk  of  the  large  consign- 
ment of  2500  tons  of  tin  which  arrived  June  17  on  the 
steamer  Knight  Templar  has  been  shipped  to  consumers 
and  any  moderate  unsold  portions  are  in  strong  hands. 
There  is  also  no  pressure  to  sell  lots  due  to  arrive  and 
the  position  of  the  market  is,  as  the  result,  satisfactory. 
With  the  holiday  in  the  tin  market  extending  from 
June  30  to  Wednesday,  July  5,  developments  have  been 
very  few  and  this  situation  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  is  also  closed  dur- 
mg  this  period.  Private  cables  to-dav  indicate  an  ad- 
vance of  approximately  £2  to  £3  per  ton  over  the  Lon- 
don quotations  prevailing  Friday,  June  30,  which  were 
£152  12s.  6d.  for  spot  standard,  £153  12s.  6d  for  future 
standard  and  £155  12s.  6d  for  spot  Straits.  On  June  29 
a  little  business  in  Straits  tin  was  done  at  a  range  of 
30.62',4c.  to  30.75c.,  New  York.  Total  arrivals  for  June 
are  reported  as  5580  tons.  The  deliveries  into  consump- 
tion have  been  5130  tons  with  2371  tons  in  stock  and 
landing  on  June  30.  The  latter  data  are  larger  than 
the  trade  expected. 

Lead.— The  market  is  quiet  with  less  demand  than 
there  was  recently  and  there  is  a  slightly  easing  in 
quotations,  particularly  at  St.  Louis.  At  that  point 
the  market  is  quoted  at  5.55c.,  but  it  is  probable  that 
a  desirable  order  could  be  put  through  at  5.50c.  There 
are  signs  also  that  the  outside  market  and  that  of  the 
leading  interest  are  virtually  the  same  at  New  York. 
Consumption  continues  very  heavy. 

Zinc.^Prices  have  advanced  perceptibly  in  the  past 
week  until  prime  Western  for  early  delivery  is  now 
quoted  at  a  minimum  of  5.35c.,  St.  Louis,  or  5.70c.,  New 
York.    Consumers  have  placed  fair  sized  orders  recently 


and  dealers   are  also  buying,  but  producers   generally 

are  inclined  to  revise  quotations  as  far  as  possible. 
Aluminum. — Wholesale  lots  of  virgin  metal,  98  to  99 

per  cent   pure,   are  quoted  by   the   leading  interest  at 

19.10c.,  f.o.b.  plant,  with  the  same  grade  of  imported 

metal  available  from  dealers  from  17.75c.  to  18c.,  duty 

paid.  New  York. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  quiet  and  wholesale  lots 

for  early  delivery  are  quoted  at  5c.,  New  York,  duty 

paid. 

Old    Metals. — Business    has    been    rather    quiet    but 

values   continue   firm.      Dealers'    selling   prices   are    as 

follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,  light  and   bottoms 11.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25 

Brass,   heavy    > 8.00 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy   4.875 

Lead,    tea    3.75 

Zinc    3.00 

Chicago 

July  3. — The  metals  are  quiet  with  copper  weaker 
and  zinc  higher.  The  advance  in  zinc  seems  to  be 
explained  by  the  disinclination  of  producers  to  sell  at 
recent  low  levels.  It  is  pointed  out  that  zinc  ore  is 
nearly  as  high  as  when  zinc  sold  for  8c.  Copper  is 
very  weak  and  in  some  cases  is  being  sold  at  consid- 
erable concessions  under  the  nominally  quoted  market. 
Old  metal  prices  are  unchanged.  We  quote  in  carload 
lots:  Lake  copper,  13.75c.;  tin,  32.50c.;  lead,  5.60c.; 
spelter,  5.40c. ;  antimony,  7c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
On  old  metals  we  quote.  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes 
and  copper  clips,  10.75c.;  copper  bottoms,  8.75c.;  red 
brass,  8.25c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.25c.;  zinc, 
2.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin, 
25c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Traffic  Congestion  in  Non-Union  Fields 

Washington,  July  4. — Present  indications  point  to 
a  total  production  of  less  than  5,300,000  tons  of  coal 
during  the  thirteenth  week  of  the  strike,  according  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  output  of  anthracite  being 
negligible.  The  decline  from  the  twelfth  week,  when 
bituminous  production  totaled  5,337,000  tons,  is  attrib- 
uted to  traffic  congestion  in  the  non-union  fields  of 
southeastern  Kentucky  and  parts  of  southern  West 
Virginia,  which  prevailed  chiefly  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. The  present  rate  of  output  weekly  is  from  5,000,- 
000  to  6,000,000  tons  below  normal. 

The  thirteenth  week  opened  with  production  at  a 
high  rate.  Loading  on  Monday,  June  26,  were  16,735 
cars,  the  largest  on  any  Monday  since  the  strike  began. 
Owing  to  the  traffic  congestion,  production  was  cur- 
tailed and  loading  fell  off  11,000  cars  on  the  two  days 
following,  but  went  up  to  16,441  cars  on  Thursday.  The 
decrease  in  loading  is  reported  to  be  due  not  to 
scarcity  of  cars  but  to  inability  to  move  them  faster 
than  a  certain  limit  set  by  the  existing  yard  and  track 
facilities  and  it  is  noted  that  the  railroads  concerned 
are  making  new  records  in  volume  of  traffic  handled. 

The  number  of  unbilled  cars  at  the  mines  continues 
to  steadily  decrease  and  was  down  to  2190  cars  of 
soft  coal  on  June  29  for  a  group  of  22  of  the  largest 
carriers  holding  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  unbilled  loads.  This  was  the  lowest  point  reached 
up  to  that  date.  On  all  lines  on  June  24,  the  number 
of  unbilled  cars  of  soft  coal  v.'as  3678. 


June  cement  shipments  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone 
&  Cement  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  from  its  Bessemer, 
Pa.,  property  approximated  150,000  bbl.,  a  new  monthly 
record.  The  company  reports  firm  demand  for  cement 
for  building  construction  and  road  building.  Its  flux- 
stone  shipments  are  likewise  expanding  as  blast  fur- 
nace operations  are  enlarged.  It  supplies  fluxstone  to 
stacks  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  and  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 
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Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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AUTOMOBILE  COMPANIES  BUY 


Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion Are  Large  Purchasers 


Manufacturers   of   Turret   Lathes   Advance   Prices 
10  Per  Cent— Radial  Drills  Also   Higher 

Large  automobile  production  has  brought  manu- 
facturers into  the  market  for  more  shop  equipment. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  placed  orders  for 
about  $150,000  worth  of  tools,  including  a  large  lathe, 
die  sinking  machines,  vertical  boring  mills,  etc.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation  and  the  Wil- 
son Body  Co.,  Detroit,  will  be  in  the  market  within  a 
month  for  considerable  equipment,  mostly  woodworking 
tools.  The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  bought  some  of  the  tools  for  which  it  recently  in- 
quired. One  purchase  of  grinding  machines  totaled 
about  $40,000.  The  Continental  Motors  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  is  buying  tools  for  production  of  motors  for  the 
Star  automobile,  which  will  be  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Durant  Motors  Co. 

The  Associated  Motor  Industries,  a  new  $80,000,000 
corporation  organized  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  takes  in 


fourteen  plants  making  automobiles,  trucks  and  auto- 
mobile parts,  plans  immediate  expansion  and  speeding 
up  of  production  in  all  of  its  units,  which  gives  promise 
of  machine-tool  buying  from  this  source. 

No  buying  has  heen  done  in  Chicago  by  the  rail- 
roads whose  inquiries  for  tools  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  stated  that  one  or  two  of  the  roads  will 
soon  purchase  a  part  of  their  requirements,  but  no  im- 
portant buying  is  expected  until  the  strike  of  railroad 
shopmen  has  been  settled.  The  New  York  Central  has 
purchased  several  machines. 

Municipal  buying  continues.  Joliet,  III.,  has  bought 
$25,000  worth  of  tools,  and  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  fire 
department  has  equipped  a  motor  repair  shop  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
ceived bids  on  about  30  machines. 

Price  advances,  forecasted  by  The  Iron  Aqe  a  few 
weeks  ago,  have  been  put  into  effect  by  a  number  of 
manufacturers.  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland, 
announces  a  10  per  cent  advance,  effective  July  1. 
Radial  drill  manufacturers  have  announced  new  prices 
which  are  from  5  to  7%  per  cent  higher.  Price  ad- 
vances are  under  consideration  by  other  manufacturers, 
who  say  that  increasing  costs  make  it  imperative  that 
they  obtain  more  money  for  their  products. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  3. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  placed  orders  tor 
an  axle  lathe,  slotter  and  horizontal  boring  and  drilling 
machine,  but  the  other  machines  for  which  this  road 
recently  inquired  have  not  been  purchased.  The  Long 
Island  Railroad  has  made  no  purchases  against  its  recent 
inquiry  for  about  a  half  dozen  machines.  The  Erie  Railroad 
is  reported  to  have  completed  its  purchase  of  about  25 
tools.     It  took  part  new  and  jiart  used  tools. 

The  McCabe  &  Sheeran  Machinery  Corporation.  New 
York,  has  sold  two  used  Liberty  frog  and  switch  planers  to 
the   Raniapo  Iron  "Works  for  its  plant  at  Hillburn.  N.  Y. 

Business  in  machine  tools  the  past  week  has  been  rather 
quiet,  due  probably  to  the  holidays  this  week  as  well  as  to 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  coal  situation  and  the  railroad 
strike.  Companies  which  have  sales  offices  in  various 
centers  report  that  business  is  considerably  better  in  the 
Miiddle  West,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  district,  than  in 
the   Hast. 

There  was  great  activity  in  crane  purchases  the  past 
■week  in  both  electric  overhead  and  locomotive  cranes.  On 
the  whole,  the  market  is  greatly  improved.  One  manufac- 
turer of  electric  hoists  reports  June  as  the  best  month  for 
sales  this  year  and  manufacturers  of  chain  blocks  also  re- 
port a  hea\'y  month's  business  in  June,  numerous  dealers 
having  placed  orders  for  chain  hoists  for  stock.  Locomotive 
crane  sales  are  good,  although  there  is  still  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  purchase  used  cranes  when  possible. 
In  electric  overhead  traveling  cranes  no  large  orders  are 
pending,  but  builders  are  bidding  on  a  number  of  single 
cranes  and  there  is  reported  to  be  one  inquiry  in  this 
district  for  five  5-ton   and  10-ton   electric  cranes. 

Among  recent  sales  are:  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  two 
20-ton  electric  cranes,  56-ft.  9-in,  and  SO-ft.  spans,  three  10- 
ton.  56-ft.  9-in..  57-ft.  and  61-ft.  11-in.  spans,  two  7-ton,  53-ft. 
and  61-ft.  11-in.  spans  and  one  5-ton,  27-ft.  3-in.  span  to 
the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  and  a  5-ton. 
68-ft.  span  electric  crane  to  the  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Cor- 
poration. Auburn.  N.  Y. ;  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering 
Co.,  a  40-ton,  56-ft.  span  gantry  crane  to  the  Phoenix 
Utility  Co..  71  Broadway,  New  York:  Shaw  Electric  Crane 
•Co..  two  3-ton  electric  cranes  and  the  Chesapeake  Iron 
Works    a    10-ton,    28-ft.    4-in.    span    overhead    crane    to    the 


Oti.s  Elevator  Co.,  Y'onkers,  N.  Y. :  Morgan  Engineering  Co.. 
a  250-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  to  the  Erie  Railroad 
for  Hornell.  N.  Y.,  (two  15-ton  cranes  still  pending); 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  nine  1-ton  and  six 
^4-ton,  "Liftabout"  hoists  to  the  Baltimore  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  for  Curtis  Bay,  Md. ;  Browning  Co.,  a  20-ton  locomotive 
crane  to  Isaac  Miller's  Sons,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  a  2-ton  loco- 
motive crane  to  Hurwitz  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  two 
20-ton  locomotive  cranes  to  a  Baltimore  contractor;  Philip 
T.  King,  30  Church  Street,  New  Y'ork,  a  30-ton,  50-ft.  boom 
used  Ohio  locomotive  crane  with  l'/4-yd.  new  Hayward 
bucket  to  the  Girardeau  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  a  30-ton. 
50-ft.  boom  used  Ohio  locomotive  crane  with  new  Hayward 
orange-peel  bucket  to  the  Atlas  Sand  Co  .  Hartford.  Conn.; 
and  the  Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co..  a  20-ton,  50-ft.  boom 
locomotive  crane  to  the  McDonald  Construction  Co.,  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y. 

William  Thorpe,  705  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  has 
leased  property  at  the  location  noted,  heretofore  occupied 
by  Bjur  Brothers,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  to 
manufacture  electrically-operated  talking  machines  and 
parts. 

The  Buick  Motor  Co.,  1733  Broadway.  New  York,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  49  Wall 
Street,  for  a  six-story  service  and  repair  building  on  Eleventh 
Avenue,  between  fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth  Streets,  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000.  A  portion  of  the  building  will 
be  used  by  the  Oakland   Motor  Car  Co. 

The  Orange  County  Hydro-Electrir  Corpoiation.  Middle- 
town.  N.  Y..  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000.  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  Mongaup  Falls. 

The  Rathbun  &  Bird  Co..  17  Walker  Street,  New  York, 
operating  a  general  machine  shop,  is  making  inquiries  for 
a  vertical  milling  machine. 

The  Tunnel  Garage,  Inc..  3  Charlton  Street.  New  York, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Ettinger  Contracting  Co..  44 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  for  a  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works.  100  x  200  ft.,  at  520-28  Broome  Street 
and  55  Thompson  Street,  to  cost  about  $50,000.  G.  S. 
Strivers  is  president. 

The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  man- 
ufacturer of  automobile  starting  and  lighting  equipment, 
has  been  reorganized  by  Clement  O.  Miniger  and  associates. 
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whu  recently  acquired  the  local  plant,  as  well  as  the  other 
factories  of  the  company  at  Toledo  and  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
The  new  company  will  soon  resume  operations  and  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  betterments.  Mr. 
Miniger   is   president. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  is  arranging  a  fund  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  for 
extensions  and  improvements,  to  include  the  construction 
of  new  power  plants,  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment 
purchased,  etc.  It  is  proposed  to  electrify  the  entire  system 
in    the   near   future.     Ralph   Peters   is    president. 

The  Empire  Metal  Specialty  Co.,  327  Sixteenth  Street, 
Brooklyn,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  equipment 
to    manufacture  light  metal  die  products. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
U'ashington,  will  receive  bids  until  July  25,  for  a  quantity 
of  hacksaw  blades  for  the  Navy  yards.  South  Brooklyn,  and 
Philadelphia,  as  specified  in  schedule  9646.  Also,  for  226 
ball  pein  hammers  for  use  at  the  South  Brooklyn  yard, 
and  under  the  same  specification,  schedule  9649,  840  machine 
and  scaling  hammers  and  copper  hammers  for  Mare  Island. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  Bast  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new 
power  house  at  19  East  Thirty-second  Street,  to  cost  about 
$100,000,  including  equipment.  It  is  reported  to  be  arrang- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  large  generating  plant,  with 
cost   estimated    in    excess   of  $1,200,000. 

The  Cling  Cutlery  Corporation,  28  West  Forty-fourth 
Street,  New  York,  has  acquired  a  factory  at  Welland,  Ont.. 
for  a  new  branch  plant.  It  will  be  operated  in  the  name  of 
its  subsidiary  organization,   the  British   Empire  Cutlery  Co. 

Motors  and  other  electric  power  equipment,  conveying 
machinery,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-story  and 
basement  plant,  120  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Elmsford, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Horace  U  Day  Co.,  4  White  Street,  estimated 
to   cost    about   $250,000. 

The  Argonaut  Service  Corporation,  New  York,  has  taken 
title  to  property  on  Eleventh  Avenue,  between  Fifty-fifth 
and  Fifty-Sixth  streets,  and  will  commence  the  erection 
of  a  six-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $400,000.  Albert  Kahn.  Marquette 
Building,   Detroit,  is  architect.     Frank  J.  Davis  is  president. 

The  G.  A.  Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
leased  the  building  at  Thirteenth  Street  and  Ely  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  recently  completed,  for  an  Eastern  service 
and  repair  works. 

Fire,  June  24,  destroyed  one  of  the  buildings  at  the  plant 
of  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  Cornel.son  Avenue. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  with  loss   estimated  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

The  Arctic  Ice  Co.,  Anglesea,  N.  J.,  is  planning  for  en- 
largements in  its  plant,  to  include  the  installation  of  two 
50-ton  ice-manufacturing  machines,  with  auxiliary  equip- 
ment.    W,  E.  Epler   is  general  manager. 

A  power  house  will  be  established  in,  connection  with  the 
new  five-story  addition  to  be  erected  by  the  board  of 
directors,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Passsaic.  N.  .T..  estimated  to 
cost  about  $300,000.  Crow,  Lewis  &  Wick,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  Y'ork,  are  architects  and  engineers. 

A  power  house,  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  building  to  be  erected  at  142-50  North 
Canal  Street,  Newark,  by  M.  Augenblick  &  Brother,  16 
Commerce  Street.  It  will  be  two-stories  and  basement, 
80  X  105  ft.,  and  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $75,000.  A  one- 
story  machine  shop  will  also  be  built  in  connection  with  a 
garage  for  company  trucks  and  cars. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  intalled  in  the  proposed 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  by  the  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Education,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$500,000. 

The  Premier  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently 
organized,  has  leased  buildings  at  218-24  New  Street,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  rubber 
products.  Possession  will  be  taken  at  once  and  machinery 
installed.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  operations  during 
Augiist.  The  company  is  headed  by  John  W.  Stoddard. 
James  A.  Whitman  and  W.  Howard  Demarest,  790  Broad 
Street. 

The  Capital  Phonolier  Corporation,  54-60  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York,  is  making  Inquiries  for  two  18-in.  swing 
engine  lathes;  two  4 -spindle  drill  presses,  size  up  to  %-in. 
drill:  one  emery  wheel  grinder  to  take  an  8-in.  wheel;  and 
one  18-in.  band  grinder,  all  motor-driven. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Hightstown.  N.  J.,  is  negotiating  with 
a  tool  manufacturing  company,  now  located  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
whose  name  is  temporarily  withheld,  for  the  erection  of  a 
local  branch  plant.  A  committee  composed  of  Forman  A. 
Updike,  Joseph  H.  Johnes  and  William  H.  Franklin  is  in 
charge. 


The  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co..  16  Desbrosses  Street.  New 
Y'ork,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co..  has  award- 
ed contract  to  the  Foundation  Co..  120  Liberty  Street,  for  a 
six-story  factory  branch,  120  x  140  ft.,  on  Nelson  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City. 

The  International  Carbon  Corporation,  New  York,  recent- 
ly organized  by  officials  of  the  Columbian  Carbon  Co.  and 
the  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of 
a  European  plant  in  France  to  manufacture  special  carbon 
products  made  from  lignite,  and  similar  to  its  works  at 
Marshall,  Tex.,  recently  completed.  To  carry  out  the  project 
and  for  other  expansion  the  company  is  disposing  of  a  stock 
issue  of  $1,210,000. 

The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  318  Broadway,  New  Y'o-k, 
with  plants  at  Cleveland  and  Long  Island  City,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  expansion. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July   3. 

No  onders  have  yet  been  placed  against  the  pending 
railroad  lists,  but  early  action  is  looked  for.  It  is  intimated 
that  one  or  two  roads  will  purchase  only  part  of  the  equip- 
ment included  in  their  inquiries.  The  Joliet,  111.,  Board  of 
Education  has  ordered  $25,000  worth  of  machine  tools  and 
the  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind..  is  closing 
for  considerable  equipment,  one  order  for  grinding  machines 
alone  totaling  $40,000.  The  Continental  Motors  Co.,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  is  buying  tools  from  time  to  time  as  required 
in  the  development  of  the  Star  motor,  which  it  is  manufactur- 
ing for  the  Durant  Motors  Co.  Business  booked  by  local 
dealers  during  the  month  of  June  consisted  largely  of  scat- 
tering orders  for  one  or  two  machines  and  in  the  aggregate 
totaled  about  same  as  sales  in  May.  The  closing  of  rail- 
road business  which  is  imminent  will  mean  liberal  bookings 
in   July. 

The  American  Tool  Works  and  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool 
Co.  have  both  advanced  radial  drills  five  per  cent.  Other 
radial  drill  makers  are  expected  to  meet  these  advances  and 
it  is  expected  that  other  lines  of  standard  machines  will  be 
marked  up  in  the  near  future. 

Building  permits  issued  in  Chicago  in  June  exceeded  all 
records  in  number  of  structures,  total  frontage  and  cost. 
The  total  cost  aggregated  $27,500,000  as  against  $7,484,200 
for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  permits  numbered  1400' 
and  18,510  ft.  of  frontage  in  June,  1921.  The  record  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1922  is  also  the  best  in  history.  Permits 
numbered  6406,  covering  200,058  ft.  of  frontage  and  involving 
$112,000,000,  as  against  2863  permits,  86,930  ft.  and  $48,336.- 
950  In  the  first  half  of  1921.  The  best  previous  record  since 
1912  was  that  of  the  first  six  months  of  1916  with  5551  per- 
mits, 176.692  ft.  of  frontage  and  $63,078,900.  In  total  cost 
the  first  half  of  this  year  fell  only  $12,000,000  behind  the  total 
for  the  twelve  months  of  1921. 

The  Indiana  Power  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind..  is  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  the  power  plant  and  property  of  the 
Princeton  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Princeton,  Ind.  Upon  ac- 
quisition it  will  be  enlarged  and  improved.  The  company 
is  also  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  the  power  plant  at 
Oakland  City.  Ind.,  and  will  make  extensions  for  service 
in    this   district. 

The  Texas  Co.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  has  acquired 
about  500  acres  at  Glenrock,  Wyo.,  and  will  use  a  portion 
of  the  site  for  a  new  oil  refinery.  It  will  have  a  capacity 
of  more  than  5000  bbl.  of  crude  oil  daily,  and  will  Include 
complete  by-product  operating  units  for  gasoline,  naphtha, 
etc.  The  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $750,000, 
including  machinery,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  the  first  unit 
ready   for  operation   in   the   fall. 

.  The  Watson  Stabilator  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
formed  to  sell  Watson  Stabllators  in  the  central  New  Jersey 
district.  These  stabilators  are  manufactured  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  John  Warren  Watson  Co.  and  are  shipped  to  the 
Watson  Stabilator  Co..  Trenton,  complete  and  ready  for 
installing. 

E.  Edelmann  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  acces- 
sories, have  let  contract  for  a  two-story  plant,  150  x  250  ft., 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Logan  Boulevard  and  Holly  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  to  cost  $250,000. 

The  Kastory  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies. 
La  Grange,  III.,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  plant,  100 
X  125  ft.,  to  cost  $28,000. 

The  U.  S.  Sample  Co.,  printer,  901  South  Wells  Street, 
Chicago,  has  let  a  contract  for  a  six-story  printing  plant, 
125  X  125  ft.,  at  the  southeast  corner  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard and  Laflin  Street,  to  cost  $350,000. 
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The  Evaiis  Ij.  Reed  Mfg.  Co..  manufaotiirer  of  store  fix- 
tures and  household  utensils,  Sterling,  111.,  will  move  its  plant 
to  Danville.  111. 

The  Enterprise  Foundry  Co..  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  a  recently 
organized  corporation,  will  open  a  plant  at  Hign  and  Clark 
streets  soon.  A  one-story  building,  30  x  120  ft.,  and  another 
two-story  structure  of  the  same  ground  area,  have  been 
procured  and  equipment  has  been  installed.  The  company 
will  specialize  in  small  gray  iron  castings. 

The  Quaker  Mill  building,  near  Manchester.  Iowa,  is  be- 
ing razed  by  the  Iowa  Electric  Co.,  preparatory  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  hydroelectric  power  plant. 

The  Davis-Watkins  Dairymen's  Mfg.  Co..  North  Chicago. 
III.,  manufacturer  of  dairy  supplies,  has  let  contract  for  a 
120  X  160-ft.  addition,  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  Howard  Wire  Products  Co..  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  has 
moved  into  a  new  plant  on  North  Waugh  Street  between 
Markland   .\venue  and  Harrison   Street. 

The  Ramm  &  Tahl  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.. 
recently  organized,  will  soon  start  operations  in  the  former 
plant  of  the  Zimmerman  Carpet  Cleaning  Co..  1911  St.  Joe 
Boulevard.  Castings  of  brass,  aluminum,  bronze  and  copper 
will  be  manufactured 

The  Anchor  Concrete  Mfg.  Co.,  Adrian.  Mich.,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  an  addition  which  will  double  its 
floor  space. 

Fire.  June  21,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  plant  of 
the  George  B.  Miller  &  Son  MXg.  Co..  Waterloo.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  gasoline  engines,  tractors,  etc.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  $500,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illniois  Railroad  Co..  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  is  planning  to  rebuild  its  engine 
house  and  shop  at  W^est  Frankfort.  111.,  recently  destixiyed  by 
fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 

The  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  S06  West  Washington 
•  Boulevard.  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties, 
is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000.  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  R.  B. 
Benjamin  is  president. 

The  Minnesota  Utilities  Co..  Eveleth,  Minn.,  has  plans  in 
progress  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  Falls  Lake,  near  EHy,  Minn.,  with  initial  capacity 
of  about  12,000  hp..  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,750,000.  R. 
M.  Hesketh  is  secretary'. 

The  Service  Rubber  Co..  401  Central  Trust  Building.  Rock 
Island.  111.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  new  three-story  plant.  60  x 
200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Carrin  &  Horn. 
311  Safety  Building,  are  anchitects.  J.  T.  Crowley  heads 
the    company. 

The  United  Light  &  Railways  Co..  Davenport.  Iowa,  is 
arranging  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $20,000,000.  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  exten.sions  and  im- 
provements. 

.\  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Charlton. 
Iowa,  ground  for  which  will  be  broken  at  once.  William 
Gordon.   Hubbell   Building.   Des   Moines,   Iowa,   is   architect. 

The  Danville.  Champaign  &  Decatur  Railway  &  Light  Co.. 
Danville,  111.,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  the  \'icinity 
of  its  works,  estimated  to  cost  about  $500,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  will  install 
an  electric  crane,  air  compressors  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  in  the  new  mines  experiment  station  at  the  State 
university. 

The  Climax  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Producers'  Dairy  and  Corbett 
Dairy  Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  recently  affiliated,  will  install  a 
cold  storage  plant  in  connection  with  a  new  creamery  and 
dairy  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000.  including 
equipment. 

The  Biflex  Products  Co.,  North  Chicago  111.,  manufacturer 
of  automobile  bumpers,  has  taken  title  to  property  adjoining 
its  plant,  consisting  of  a  foundry  building  and  land  for 
further  expansion.  The  addition  will  be  used  at  once  for  the 
manufacture  of  double-barbumpers  and  it  is  expected  to  in- 
crease the  output  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  plant  area 
now  approximates  5   acres. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  new  one-story  power 
house.  78  x  100  ft,  at  707-15  South  L.'i  Salle  Street. 

The  J.  L.  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  RockfonI,  III,,  manufacturer  of 
metal  cans  and  containers,  will  comiinnr'e  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition.  60  x  190  ft. 

Toth  &  Co.,  1301  Larabee  Street,  Chicago,  are  arranging 
for  the  installation  of  machine  tools,  dies  and  other  equip- 
ment at  their  machine  shop. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,  July  3 
The  James  H.  Billington  Co.,  113  Cheslinut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  textile  mill  equipment  and  supplies, 
has   filed   plans   tor   a   new   mjichine   shop   at   1528-48    North 
Fifth  Street,  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

Frederick  W.  Hosbach,  2415  South  Street.  Philadelphia. 
will  build  a  new  two-story  wood-working  plant,  64  x  76  ft.,  at 
Twelfth  and  Brown  streets,  to  include  machine  shop  and 
Other  mechanical  departments.  Henry  P.  Schneider,  2713 
York  Road,   is  architecL 

Fire,  June  25,  destroyed  the  tankage  department  at  the 
plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synthetic  Gas  &  Chemical  Co., 
Sixty-third  Street,  with  loss  reported  at  close  to  $25,000. 

Thomas  Savill's  Sons,  1310  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc.,  have 
awarded  contract  to  Seeds  &  Steinmetz,  1101  Divinity  Place, 
for  a  two-story  foundry,  42  x  60  ft.,  at  635-7  North  Watts 
Street.  H.  B.  Waldon,  10  South  Eighteenth  Street  is 
architect. 

The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Belmont  Iron  Works,  Twenty- 
second  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  for  a  one-story  foun- 
dry, 50  X  90  ft.,  and  one-story  general  manufacturing  build- 
ing, about  75  X  140  ft.,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  American  Motor  Body  Co..  Eighteenth  and  I^high 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  operated  by  the  Hale  &  Kilburn  Co., 
is  arranging  for  increased  production,  following  the  receipt 
of  a  contract  from  the  Durant  Motors.  Inc..  New  York,  for 
50,000  car  bodies. 

T.  B.  Martindale,  Broad  Street  and  Allegheny  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Bowden  Construc- 
tion Co.,  1935  Chestnut  Street,  for  a  two-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building,  100  x  265  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
approximately   $100,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  River  Road,  Phila- 
delphia, is  said  to  be  arranging  for  the  early  purchase  of 
cranes  and  conveying  machinery  for  installation  at  its  new 
building  at  Nixon  and  Fountain  streets,  now  in  course  of 
erection.  It  has  also  filed  plans  for  improvement  in  its 
present   building  at   this   location. 

W.  D.  Warren,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  McCloskey  &  Co.,  1620  Thompson  Street,  Philadelphia,  for 
a,  one-stor'j'  automobile  service  building,  with  machine  repair 
department,  40  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$55,000.  Folsom  &  Stanton,  Fuller  Building,  Philadelphia, 
are  architects. 

A  one-story  machine  repair  shop.  4S  x  60  ft.,  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Lebanon  Silk  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  Rowe-Stuart  Motors  Corporation,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  has 
plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  plant.  270  x  325  ft.,  on 
Fountain  Avenue,  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  truck 
equipment. 

August  N.  C.  Madsen,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  operating  a  con- 
crete block  manufacturing  plant  at  Nineteenth  and  Pember- 
ton  streets,  has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for 
enlargements  to  increase  the  output  from  1500  to  3600  blocks 
per  day.     Automatic  machinery  will  be  used  for  production. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school.  140  x  ISO  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Leechburg,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000.  W.  G. 
Eckles,  Lawrence  County  Bank  Building,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is 
architect. 

The  Womelsdorf  Electric  Co.,  Womelsdorf.  Pa.,  recently 
organized  by  officials  of  the  Berkshire  Electric  Co.,  50  North 
Duke  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  considering  extensions  and 
improvements  in  the  municipal  power  plant,  just  acquired. 
In  the  future  it  will  be  operated  as  a  private  enterprise. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Electric  Co.,  Miillersburg.  Pa.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant 
on  local  site,  recently  acquired. 

J.  K.  Wetzel  &  Sons,  Shamokin.  Pa.,  will  commence  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  two-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works,  SO  x  100  ft.  William  H.  Lee,  32  South  Seven- 
teenth Street,  is  architect. 

James  J.  H.  McNally  and  A.  W.  Grant.  Harrison  Building, 
Philadelphia,  have  comimissioned  N.  W.  Aklmoff,  same  ad- 
dress, mechanical  engineer,  to  prepare  plans  for  new  works 
at  Fourth.  Sixth  and  Water  streets,  Camden.  N.  J.,  to  manu- 
facture American  Diesel  engines,  to  be  one  and  two  stories, 
100  X  500  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $500,000,  with 
machinery.  The  city  will  vacate  a  number  of  streets  at  the 
site,  and  a  bond  of  $25,000  has  been  posted  to  insure  the 
construction.  A  company  is  being  organized  to  build  and 
operate  the  plant. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $40,000  for  extensions 
and    improvements. 
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A  vocational  dei>artment  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school,  130  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Dunio,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  W.  C.  Ackles. 
Lawrence  CouMy  Bank  Building,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is 
architect. 

The  Jonee  Machine  Works,  FMfty-third  Street  and  Lans- 
downe  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  arranging  a  list 
of  equipment  for  installation  at  its  proposed  new  machine 
shop  at  Prlmos,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

Motors,  conveying  appai^atus  and  other  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  addition  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Blumenthal  Brothers  Co.,  Margaret  and 
James  streets,  Philadelphia,  estimated  to  cost  about  $175,000. 
The  Ballinger  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  streets,  is  architect. 
Motors,  controlling  devices  and  other  electrical  and 
mechanical  equipment,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story 
prinbing  plant  to  be  constructed  on  Main  Street,  Washington, 
Pa.,  by  the  Observer  Publishing  Co.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$150,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Throop,  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $170,000.  John  J.  Howley,  Traders'  Bank 
Building,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Bethlehem  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Front  Street, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
Wedge  Mechanical  Furnace  Co.,  Greenwich  Point,  Phila- 
delphia. It  includes  patents  for  the  furnaces  manufactured 
for  mining  service,  and  the  new  purchaser  will  remove  this 
branch  of  the  business  to  its  works  at  Bethlehem. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July   3. 

The  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  701  East  Saginaw  street, 
L>ansing,  Mich.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  H.  G.  Christ- 
man  Co.,  Lansing,  for  two  additions,  each  one-story,  120  x 
400  ft.,  and  120  .\  240  ft.,  respectively.  The  larger  structure 
will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  wheels,  etc.,  and 
the  other  building  for  gear  production.  M.  E.  Harper  is 
president   and    general    manager. 

The  Ryan  Foundry  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  develop 
maximum  capacity  at  its  plant  at  once.  A  contract  has 
been  secured  from  the  Grant  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  cast- 
ings  for  100,000   automobile   engines. 

The  Common  Council,  North  Muskegon,  Mich.,  will  in- 
stall an  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  in  connection 
with  its  proposed  new  waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$300,000. 

The  Michigan  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Ishpeming,  Mich.. 
has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  electric  generating 
plant  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
o(  $100,000.  An  addition  will  also  be  erected  to  the  present 
plant   at   Constantine,   Mich.,   to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Gibson  Refrigerator  Co.,  Greenville,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  refrigerators  and  refrigerating  equipment,  has 
awarded  contract  to  J.  Herrmann  &  Son,  Perkins  Building, 
Grand   Rapids,    for  a   four-story   addition. 

The  Whitcomb  Hotel  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  power  house.  Cahill  &  Douglas,  217 
West   Water  Street.   Milwaukee,   Wis  ,   are   engineers. 

The  Detroit  Steam  Motor  Corporation,  38  Hendrie  Street, 
Detroit,  manufacturer  of  steam-driven  automobiles,  has 
tentative  plans  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
plant  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  be  operated  under  the  name  of 
the  Windsor  Steam  Motors,   Ltd. 

The  Bay  City  Freezer  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  new  one  and  three-story  ice-manufactur- 
ing  plant. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  manufacturer  of 
silent  chain  transmissions,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new 
branch  factory  at  Detroit,  and  has  secured  a  site  on  the 
Detroit  Terminal  Railway  line,  near  Warren  Avenue.  It 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  will  approximate  60,000 
sq.   ft.    of  area. 

The  Hayes  WTieel  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  disposing  of  a 
stock  issue  of  $825,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions.  It  operates  branch  plants  at  Albion,  Mich., 
and  Anderson,  Ind..  with  total  production  of  about  16,000 
automobile  wheels  daily. 

The  Wilson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pontlac,  Mich.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Is  ar- 
ranging for  Immediate  Increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
Willys-Knight  motors.  A  portion  of  the  No.  3  plant  of  the 
compaiiy  will  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  It  is  proposed 
to    double,    approximately,    the    present    output. 

The  Cadillac  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Cadillac.  Mioh.,  was  In- 
corporated recently  with  capital  stock  of  $350,000  to  manu- 
faoture  malleable  iron  castings  and  related  products.  The 
malleable  castings  produced  at  this  plant  will  be  ma,|le  ex- 
clusively of  charcoal  Iron.     Oftio«rs  of  the  comiwny  are :  >  C. 


Ford,  president;  C.  T.  Mitchell,  vice-president:  R.  J.  Teetor. 
secretary  and  general  manager  .  George  G.  Brown,  treasurer. 
Construction  of  the  plant  was  Ixgun  in  1921,  but  work  was 
delayed  and  the  plant  is  now  being  completed.  Equipment 
is  being  installed  and  manufacturing  operations  will  begm 
late  in  the  summer.  The  Foundry  Equipment  Co..  Cleveland, 
will  Install  the  core  ovens :  Holcrof  t  &  Co.,  Detroit,  will  put 
in  the  air  furnace ;  steel  work  was  fabricated  and  erected 
by  the  Indiana  Bridge  Co..  Muncie,  Ind..  steel  sa.sh  being 
furnished  by  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  Furnace  Pan  Co.,  capital  $50,000  preferred  and 
150.000  shares  no  par  value  common  stock,  has  been  formed 
to  manufacture  appliances  used  in  connection  with  hot  air 
sjstems.  An  option  has  been  secured  on  a  vaciuit  plant  at 
Dowagiac,  Mich.  The  incorporators  are :  N.  B.  W^ales, 
Kalamazoo ;  Dr.  F.  N.  Bonine,  Niles.  and  Mlarinus  Vander- 
Maas,  Plainwell. 

The  C.  G.  Spring  Co..  Kalamazoo,  has  purchased  the  ma- 
chinery and  plating  plant  of  the  Shakespeare  Products  Co. 
and  will  operate  it  in  the  future. 


Milwaukee 

Mii.wATMCEE,  Wis..  July  3. 

It  is  stated  by  sales  directors  of  large  machine-tool  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  this  market  that  more  real  progress 
was  made  in  sales  and  i)roduction  in  June  than  in  any  month 
in  nearly  two  years,  while  at  the  close,  the  prospects  were 
much  more  favorable  as  well.  The  outlook  embraces  genuine 
hope  of  a  renewal  of  demand  from  railroad  sources,  despite 
their  labor  difficulties.  The  buying  of  tools  by  automotive 
shops  is  well  sustained.  Manufacturers  of  milling  machines 
report  increasing  patronage  and  active  inquiry,  which  in  the 
last  four  to  six  weeks  enabled  them  to  advance  production 
schedules  to  some  extent,  although  the  rate  of  operations  still 
is  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  profitable  operation. 
In  the  local  tool  trade  there  is  no  expectancy  of  a  sudden 
demand,  but  hope  is  well  grounded  that  the  improven:>ent  no- 
ticeable in  the  last  60  days  will  continue.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  thj  steadily  growing  scope  of  foundry,  operations 
and  the  new  construction  movement,  especially  in  metal- 
working  industries. 

The  Bahde  Mfg  Co..  2621  Vine  Street.  Milwaukee,  a  new 
corporation  organized  to  do  a  general  Jobbing  machine  shop 
business,  has  engaged  Leiser  &  Hoist.  105  Wells  Street,  to 
design  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  shop.  30  x  150  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Thirtieth  and  Chambers  streets.  A  miscellaneous 
list  of  equipment  for  toolroom  and  production  purposes  will 
be  purchased  at  once.  Carl  A.  H.  Bahde  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Middle  West  Mfg.  Co..  Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  an  initial  capitalization  of  $30,000  to  manu- 
facture farm  tools,  barn  equipment,  steel  dairy  fixtures,  etc. 
It  plans  to  take  over  .an  existing  plant,  but  details  have  not 
been  given  out.  The  incorporators  are  C.  A.  Friday,  W.  R. 
Zimmerman  and  M    B.  Bulger. 

The  'Vy^^t  Bend  Aluminum  Co..  West  Bend.  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  aluminum  stampings,  drawn-ware,  novelties,  etc., 
is  undertaking  an  important  steam  power  plant  enlargement 
project,  involving  the  purchase  of  additional  boilers,  gener- 
ators, two  new  steel  stacks  and  other  equipment.  The  work 
is  in  charge  of  the  Feder.-il  Engineering  Co.,  444  Milwaukee 
Street.  Milwaukee. 

The  Willow  River  Power  Co..  Hudson.  Wis.,  Is  a  new 
$500,000  corporation  chartered  in  Wisconsin  to  build,  main- 
tain and  develop  water  powers  and  steam  generating  plants 
and  distributing  and  transmission  systems.  It  is  hoped  to 
start  work  this  year  on  an  extensive  water  power  develop- 
ment project  on  the  St.  Croix  River  and  Willow  River 
branch.  Tentative  specifications  are  under  consideration. 
The  principals  in  the  enterprise  are  F.  P.  Buckhardt.  A.  P. 
Schultz  and  B.  A.  Buckhardt.  of  Hudson. 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  taken 
an  order  for  one  10-ton  electric  traveling  crane  for  the  neW 
plant  which  is  being  erected  by  the  Claybourn  Process  Cor- 
poration, formerly  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  at  Humboldt  Avenue 
and  Franklin  Street,  in  Milwaukee,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000 
Herman  J.  Esser,  Camp  Building.  Milwaukee,  is  supervising 
architect. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  has  let  the 
general  contract  to  the  Immel  Construction  Co.,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  for  a  new  high  school  with  manual  training  de- 
partments, estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Vocational  equipment 
will  not  be  purchased  until  early  in  the  fall.  Robert  A. 
Messmer  &  Bro.,  Majestic  Building.  Milwaukee,  are  the 
architects. 

The  Wisconsin  Valley  Electric  Co..  Wausau,  Wis.,  has 
purchased  the  entire  holdings  of  the  Tomahawk,  Wis..  Light. 
Telephone  &  Improvement  Co.,  taking  possession  July  1. 
The  new  owner  plans  to  develop  a  67-ft.  head  at  Grandfather 
Dam.  the  highest  waterfall  on  the  '^'isionsin  River,  between 
Tomahawk  and  Merrill,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 
Specifications  are  now  In  prep«uratIon. 
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The  Milwaukee  Vending  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co..  Milwa\ikoe, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25.UIJ0  lo  iii;iii- 
(ifacture  special  devices  and  appliances.  A  plant  has  Wvu 
acquired  at  1261  Kinnicklnnic  Avenue  and  is  now  oeing 
equipped.  The  principals  are  William  O'Brien,  s6G  Mound 
Street ;  Robert  W.  McCorinick,  and  Robert  F.  Downey,  If  91 
Pryor  Avenue,  local. 

Henry  Behrens  and  Ervin  H.  Stibbe,  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  con- 
ducting a  machine  shop  and  garage,  are  organizing  a  new 
corporation  to  engage  in  quantity  production  of  a  line  of 
special  automotive  service  shop  tools  designed  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Behrens.  principally  an  engine  stand  and  bearing  tool. 

The  Lusk  Light  cS:  Power  Co.  of  Lusk.  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  ?25,000  to  build  ani  opei- 
ate  hydroelectric  generating  plants  and  generally  furnish 
electric  current  for  light  and  power  purposes.  The  incor- 
porators are  P.  M.,  A.  K.  and  O.  L.  Pederson,  all  of  L,usk. 

The  E.  J.  Pfififner  Lumber  Co..  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  has 
plans  for  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete  planing  mill.  f.O  x 
110  ft.,  which  will  require  a  full  complement  of  new  ma- 
chinery with  individual  electric  motor  drive.  The  archit'.ict 
is  Frank  Spalenka,  Stevens   Point. 

The  Bukolt  Mfg.  Co..  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  mairal'iicturer 
of  automotive  specialties  and  steel-shod  tire  protecting  de- 
vices, is  making  inquiry  for  additional  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment to  handle  a  10-year  contract  for  tire  protectors  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Auto  Exchange,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md..  repre- 
senting $100,000  a  year.  John  J.  Bukolt  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Menasha  Machinery  Mfg.  Co..  Menasha,  Wis.,  has 
filed  a  notice  of  dissolution.  The  interests  of  the  concern 
have  been  embodied  in  the  Claybourn  Process  Corporation, 
which  is  now  erecting  a  $500,000  plant  in  Milwaukee  equipped 
for  manufacturing  multi-color  printing  presses.  L.  W.  Clay- 
bourn,  president  of  the  dissolved  concern,  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  new  corporation. 

The  Northwest  Engineering  Works  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
is  Increasing  its  output  of  crawler  type  traveling  cranes  and 
hoists  from  two  a  week  to  four  and  is  planning  to  place  its 
plant  on  a  24-hr.  schedule  to  meet  demands  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Wisconsin  Power,  Light  &  Heat  Co..  Madison,  Wis., 
which  is  engaged  in  a  plant  enlargement  program  involving 
an  additional  investment  of  about  $750,000.  has  recently  in- 
creased its  authorized  capitalization  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,- 
000,000.  the  new  issues  consisting  of  $1,000,000  common  and 
$2,000,000  preferred  stock. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  July  3. 
The  Wright  Steam  Motor  Co.,  J.  B.  Wright,  president  and 
general  manager.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  has  plans  under  way 
for  new  works  to  manufacture  steam-operated  engines  for 
automotive  service,  comprising  a  main  building  100  x  150  ft., 
with  smaller  structures.  A  list  of  equipment  is  being  ar- 
ranged. 

The  oil  refinery  of  the  Beaver  Blectra  Refining  Co..  Blec- 
tra,  Tex.,  has  been  acquired  by  D.  E.  DeCourse.  Devol, 
Okla.,  and  associates.  A  company  will  be^  formed  to  operate 
the  plant  at  an  early  date.  A  number  of  extensions  and 
improvements  will  be  made. 

James  E.  Taylor.  Cleburne.  Tex.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  construct  and  operate  a  local  electric  power  plant. 
It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Common  Council  Homestead,  Fla..  has  advanced  the 
date  for  bids  for  equipment  for  its  municipal  electric  power 
until  July  28.  The  apparatus  will  include  two  complete 
turbo-generator  sets,  each  300  kw.,  three  phase,  60  cycle, 
2300  volts:  two  boilers,  each  150  to  200-hp.  :  one  10-panel 
switchboard,  and  one  10-ton  traveling  crane.  B.  M.  Duncan 
is  engineer  ;  R.  E.  Edwards  is  town  clerk. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  will  take 
bids  at  once  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  assembling  plant 
on  property  recently  acquired  at  New  Orleans.  430  x  460  ft., 
on  North  Peters  Street.  Albert  Kahn.  1000  Marquette 
Building,  Detroit,  is  architect. 

J.  D.  Ford.  Bristow,  Okla.,  Is  organizing  a  company  to 
construct  and  oper&te  a  new  oil  refinery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cross  Plains,  Tex. 

The  Edwards  Wheel  &  Body  Co..  204  Washington  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  plant. 

The  Nueces  County  Water  Improvemrnr  District  Commis- 
sioners, No.  3.  Robstown.  Tex.,  will  .root  an  electrically 
operated  pumping  plant  in  connection  with  an  irrigation 
project  in  the  north  central  section  of  the  county.  It  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  18.000  gal.   per  min. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Louisiana  Motop   Car   Co..   Cedar  Grove.    La.,   and   It   Is   ex- 


pected to  begin  operations  at  an  early  date.  Improvements 
will  be  made  and  new  equipment  installed.  The  reorganiza- 
tion is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  which  recently  acquired  the  physical 
properties   of  the  company. 

The  Pine  City  Property  Owners,  Progressive  Association, 
Pine  City,  Fla.,  has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  a 
municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant.  J.  A.  Monney  is 
secretary. 

The  Jahncke  Dry  Docks.  Inc.,  New  Orleans.  La.,  has 
arranged  for  a  hond  issue  of  $1,500,000.  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  bo  used  for  extensions,  improvements,  etc. 
Ernest  L.   Jahncke  is  president. 

The  West  Florida  Power  Co.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  recently 
organized  ^vltll  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  Ocklocknee 
River,  including  tran.smission  system,  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $400,000.  B.  H.  Hardaway,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  head  the 
company. 

Fire,  June  23,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Lee  Lumber  Co.,  Alexandria.  La.,  including  saw  mill,  with 
loss  estimated  at  about  $100,000,  including  machinery.  It 
is  proposed  to  rebuild  at  an  early  date. 

The  Texas  Boiler  Works,  3214  Hickory  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  department 
for  the  repair  and  overhauling  of  raifroad  tank  cars. 

The  Western  Compress  &  Storage  Co.,  Abilene,  Tex.,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  series  of  brancli  cotton  compress 
and  storage  plants  at  McKinney,  Hamlin,  Sweetwater  and 
Slaton.  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $80,000.  including  eauip- 
raent 

The  Bennett  Motor  Co..  Breckenridge,  Tex.,  has  leased 
a  two-story  building,  100  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  local 
site,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  service  and  repair  works. 
It  will  cost  close  to  $50,000. 

Fire,  June  23,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Stamford  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Stamford.  Tex.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  about  $40,000,   including  equipment. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  July  3. 
The  Huntzinger  Advertising  &  Mfg.  Co.,  909  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Kansas  Cit.v,  Mo.,  manufacturer  of  metal  novelties, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Pratt-Thompson  Construction 
Co.,  505  Republic  Building,  for  a  new  six-story  and  base- 
ment plant,  30  X  140  ft.,  at  108  West  Tenth  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  $110,000,  including  equipment.  The  Rey- 
burn  Engineering  Co.,  609  Weldheim  Building,  is  engineer. 
E.  J.  Robinson,  Cheney,  Kan.,  is  arranging  a  list  of 
equipment  for  installation  in  a  machine  shop  for  automobile 
repairs  and  other  work. 

The  Farris  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 
planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  saw  mill,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $45,000. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission,  First  and  Second  dis- 
tricts. Custom  House,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  receive  bids  un- 
til July  15,  for  one  marine  type  refrigerating  and  ice-making 
plant. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co..  721  North  Central  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for 
locomotive  type  boilers  and  other  power  equipment. 

Electric  equipment,  hoisting  machinery,  power  equip- 
ment, conveying  apparatus  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
elevator  to  be  constructed  by  the  Victory  Mill  &  Elevator 
Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.     T.  F.  Dawkins  is  secretary. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $75,000,  revised  plans  for  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  George  Waller,  architect.  Independent  Life  Build- 
ing. Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Oklahoma  General  Power  Co..  Muskogee.  Okla.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  electric  i)ower 
plant  with  initial  capacity  of  about  10.000  hp. 

The  Goodwin-Field  Motor  Oar  Co.,  250  East  Main  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new 
one-story  sei"vice  and  repair  works,  100  x  200  ft. 

The  Gary  Eagle  Marble  Mills,  Kiioxville,  Tenn.,  operated 
by  the  Gray  Eagle  Quarries,  will  commence  the  construction 
of  a  new  one-story  plant,  125  x  160  ft.  to  be  equipped  for 
cutting,  finishing,  polishing  and  kindred  operations.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  close  to  $40,000.  including  equipment. 
Charles   L.   Lawton    is   architect   in   charge. 

The  Wichita  Key  &  Novelty  Co.,  132  North  Topeka 
Avenue,  Wichita.  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a 
number  of  machine  tools  and  other  equipment. 

The  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  operating  the  Ken- 
tucky Public  Service  Co..  Bowling  Green.  Ky..  and  other 
electric   iKjwer  organizations,   has   arranged   for   a   preferred 
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stock  issue  of  $270,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and   Improvements. 

The  Motor-Q  Battery  Co.,  1619  East  Douglas  Avenue, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machine 
tools  and  other  equipment.     J.  VV.  Martin  heads  the  company. 

The  Board  of  Administration,  State  Penitentiary.  Lansing, 
Kan.,  will  build  a  new  power  house  at  the  institution.  James 
A.  Kimball,  State  House,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Is  business  manager 
in  charge. 

The  Dixie  Power  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  White 
River,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $750,000,  including  ma- 
chinery and  transmission  system. 

The  Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.,  174  Third  Avenue. 
North,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  work  under  way  on  Its  mill  at 
Old  Hickory,  and  is  receiving  bids  for  the  machinery  installa- 
tion. A  power  house  will  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  new  plant,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000.     R.  T.  Miller  is  secretarj'. 

The  Saline  River  Hardwood  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its 
plant  to  cost  about  $100,000.  New  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

An  electric  power  house  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant 
to  be  established  by  the  Silk  Tie  Knitting  Co.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  recently  organized.     V.  H.  Spruill  is  president 

The  Success  Specialty  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  102,  Bells,  Tenn., 
is  making  inquiries  for  a  quantity  of  wood-working  ma- 
chlner>'.  electric  motors  and  other  power  apparatus. 

Tlie  Ozark  Creamery  Co..  Neosho,  Mo.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  new  refrigerating  machinery  at  its  ice- 
manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  July  3. 

The  Chapman  Price  Steel  Co..  Shelby  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  plant,  forming  a 
complete  operating  unit,  estimated  to  cost  about  $500,000, 
including  machinery.  Lief  Lee,  Frick  Building.  Toungstown, 
Ohio,   is  engineer.     Niles  Chapman  is  president. 

Joseph  Kntwhistle,  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  has  leased  the  plant 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co..  St.  Mary's,  recently 
purchased  by  Charles  Minshall.  It  will  be  remodeled  for  the 
manufacture  of  face  brick  instead  of  paving  brick,  as  here- 
tofore. 

The  Rockford  Mfg.  Co..  2001  English  Avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer  of  transmission  pulleys,  etc.,  has 
awapfled  contract  to  the  Builders'  Construction  Co.,  840 
North  Meridian  Street,  for  a  new  one-story  machine  shop, 
estimated    to   cost   about   $40,000. 

George  Raub,  Logansport,  Ind..  has  acquired  property  on 
Broadway  as  a  site  for  a  new  two-story  automobile  service 
building,  including  machine  repair  shop. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  East  Side  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Evansville.  Ind..  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000.  in- 
cluding equipment.  J.  C.  Llewellyn.  3S  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  is  architect. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation.  South  Bend.  Ind..  has  laid 
foundations  for  five  new  buildings,  comprising  a  four-story 
structure.  100  x  600  ft. ;  a  one-story  shop.  50  x  96  ft. ;  a  two- 
story  shop.  72  X  156  ft. ;  one-story  car  loading  and  car  storage 
building,  and  a  one-story  power  house  addition,  50  x  50  ft. 
The  extensions  will  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Albert  Kahn. 
1000   Marquette  Building.  Detroit,  is  architect. 

W.  J.  Holliday  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  products,  has  acquired  for  future  expansion, 
through  its  subsldiarj'  organization,  the  J.  S.  Holliday  Realty 
Co.,  property  at  110-16  South  Meridian  Street,  4S  x  195  ft.. 
Improved  with  a  machine  shop  and  adjoining  building. 

The  Calumet  Tank  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  foundry,  60  x  130  ft. 
on   Industrial   Road,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo,  July   3. 

The  Ulrich  Plan  File  Co.,  516  West  Fourth  Street,  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory, 
estimated  to  cost  close  to  25.000. 

The  Rom.?r  Axe  &  Tool  Co..  805  Main  Street.  Dunkirk. 
N.  Y.,  will  Install  electric  motors  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment at  its  plant 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Parentl  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. Buffalo,  bankrupt,  is  being  purchased  by  the  Han- 
over Mfg.  Co..  from  the  Marino  Trust  Co..  trustee,  for  about 
$225,000.  The  new  owner  will  take  Immediate  possession 
and  will  Install  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  a  small 
automobile,  two-cylinder,  air-cooled  motor,  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  motorcycles. 


A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
two-story  high  school,  50  x  130  ft,  to  be  erected  at  Clar- 
ence, N.  Y.  Herbert  C.  Swain,  52  West  Chippewa  Street 
Buffalo,  is  architect. 

The  Mancusco  &  Son  Co..  322  Eailott  Street.  Batavia. 
N.  Y..  has  plans  for  a  two-story  automobile  ser^^ce  and 
repair  building.  SI  x  100  ft.,  on  East  Main  Street  estimated 
to  cost  close  to  $50,000. 

The  Eberhardt  Steel  Products  Co..  43  Chelsea  Street.  Buf- 
falo, is  planning  for  the  installation  of  forge  shop  equip- 
ment in  an  extension. 

The  Niagara  Gorge  Power  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  has 
tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  a  new  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  on  the  lower  Niagara  River. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school.  liO  x  275  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Pine 
Avenue  and  Portage  Road.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  estimated 
to  cost  $450,000.  It  nnll  replace  a  building  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  Associated  Architects  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Inc..  Niagara  and  Third  Streets,  is  architect 

The  Allen  Mfg.  &  Welding  Corporation,  163  Adams  Street. 
Buffalo,  is  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at 
its  new  plant  on  Washington  Street. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  July  3. 
Business  in  machinery  and  equipment  in  June  in  this  dis- 
trict has  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  created  by  the 
good  showing  of  the  previous  month.  Inquiries  have  not 
fallen  away  materially,  but  for  some  reason,  presumably 
to  get  the  benefit  of  freight  rate  reductions,  effective  July  1. 
or  because  of  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  coal  strike  and 
the  threat  of  labor  troubles  on  the  railroads,  growing  out  of 
the  wage  reduction  which  went  into  effect  Saturday,  buyers 
have  been  extremely  cautious  in  the  matter  of  placing 
orders.  No  general  lists  of  machine  tools  lately  have  ap- 
peared and  while  the  day  to  day  busines  reaches  a  fairly 
satisfactory  aggregate,  it  is  not  as  pleasing  to  the  trade  as 
would    be   individual   orders   calling  for   several   tools. 

The  crane  market  still  shows  a  fair  degree  of  activity. 
The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Gla.ss  Co..  Ford  City.  Pa.,  has  placed 
an  order  for  two  5-ton.  100-ft.  span  Shaw  cranes,  while  the 
Morgan  Engineering  Works,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  taken  an 
additional  75-ton  ladle  crane  and  a  25-ton  standard  crane  for 
the  Steubenville  works  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 
The  Alliance  Machine  Co..  Alliance.  Ohio,  has  been  awarded 
four  cranes  by  the  Weldless  Tube  Co..  Wooster,  Ohio.  For- 
mal inquiry  for  35  to  40  cranes  for  the  new  plant  of  the 
National  Tube  Co..  Gary.  Ind.,  is  likely  to  go  out  soon. 
Engineering  plans  are  completed  and  excavation  and  grading 
work  is  expected  to  start  in  the  near  future.  The  company 
itself  probably  will  make  most  of  pipe-bending,  straightening 
and  other  machinery  for  this  plant. 

The  Youngstown  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  H.  Z. 
Bixler.  Y'oungstown.  chief  engineer,  recently  broke  ground 
for  a  new  plant  and  has  placed  the  order  for  a  muck  bar  mill 
with  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.  This  company 
will  engage  in  wrought  iron  made  in  mechanical  puddlers. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  has  taken  the  order  for  a  1000-kw. 
turbo-alternator  unit,  tliree-phase.  60-cycle,  2300  volts,  with 
exciter  and  switchboard  complete,  for  the  Preston  County 
Coke  Co..  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  The  condenser  to  go  with 
the  alternator  has  been  placed  with  the  Wheeler  Condenser 
&  Engineering  Co..  Carteret.  N.  J. 

The  Star  Ornamental  Iron  &  Works  Co..  3625  Frazier 
Street.  Pittsburgh,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  Clarion  River  Power  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  atniiated 
with  the  Penn  Public  Service  Co..  with  headquarters  at  the 
same  place,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  first  of  three  -new 
hydro-electric  generating  plants  at  Piney  Creek.  Clarion 
River.  It  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  22.000  hp.,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $3,000,000.  The  company  has  two 
other  sites  on  the  same  river,  and  will  develop  these  later. 
A  bond  issue  of  $2,700,000  is  being  sold  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  immediate  construction.  F.  T.  Hepburn  is 
president  of  both  companies. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school  addition  to  be  erected  at  McKees- 
port.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000.  T.  B.  and 
Lawrence  Wolfe,  Century  Building.  Pittsburgh,  are  archi- 
tects. Inquiries  are  being  made  for  machine  tools  and  other 
equipment. 

Ovens  and  power  equipment,  electrical  apparatus,  con- 
veying machinery,  etc..  will  be  installed  In  the  new  three- 
story  baking  plant  to  be  erected  at  New  Kensington.  Pa.. 
80  X  100  ft.  by  the  Premier  Baking  Co.,  an  Interest  of  the 
Fayette  Baking  Co.,  Connellsville.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $100,000.  including  equipment.  B.  H.  Prack.  Keystone 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  Is  architect 

The   BIystone    Mfg.   Co..   Cambridge   Springs,   Pa.,   manu- 
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facturer  of  concrete  products,  etc.,  is  pUinniiiK  Tor  a  one- 
story  works.  90  X  400  ft.,  and  a  two-story  structure,  40  x  95 
ft.,  to  replace  buildiriKS  recently  destroyed  by  lire. 

The  Stonecrete  Corporation.  6023  Pcnn  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  will  install  a  quantity  of  used  machinery,  includ- 
InK  lathes,  drill  press,  shaper.  boring  mill,  punch  and  shear, 
olc.     Inquiries  are   being  made. 

Cunningham,  Miller  &-  Enslow,  Huntinston.  W.  V"a.,  will 
install  conveying  and  other  equipment  at  their  coal  proper- 
ties, at  Kistler.  W.   Va.,  to  cost  about  $2ri.000. 

In  connection  with  extensions  and  the  installation  of  new- 
equipment  at  the  municipal  waterworks.  Fairmont.  W.  Va.. 
bids  for  which  will  be  received  until  July  10,  quotations  are 
also  being  asked  for  an  electrically-operated  hoist  for  hand- 
ling screens.  Filler  &  McCHntock,  170  Broadway.  New 
York,   are  consulting  engineers. 

The  Spencer  Coal  Co..  Whitby,  W.  Va..  is  planning  tor 
the  installation  of  new  electrical  equipment  and  other  ma- 
chinery. It  has  arranged  for  a  change  of  name  to  the 
Bowjer  Smokeless  Coal  Co      W.  H.  Ruby  heads  the  company. 

The  Hardy  Coal  Co..  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  installation  of  electrical  machinery  and 
other  equipment  on  property  recently  acquired  in  McDowell 
County.     Paul  Hardy  is  president. 

The  Manown  Mfg.  Co..  Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh,  manu- 
facturer of  firebrick,  is  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  new- 
plant. 

A  vorational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Sewickley.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  J250.000.  Press  C.  Dowler,  Magce  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  architect. 

The  Lakeside  Refining  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  planning  for 
extensions  and  improvements  in  its  oil  refinery,  comprising 
the  former  plant  of  the  Foco  Oil  Co..  recently  acquired,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $55,000. 

The  H.  M.  Crawford  Coal  Co.,  Grafton,  W.  Va..  is  con- 
sidering rebuilding  the  tipple  at  its  properties,  destroyed  by 
fire   June  27. 

B.  Ii.  Bailey,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  W.  T.  Owen  Co..  Earle  Avenue,  for  a  new  four-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  works,  83  x  120  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Hall  &  Thomas  Co.,  45  Hilton  Street,  Bradford,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  cement  and  concrete  products,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  new  equipment.  B.  F.  Hall  heads  the 
company. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Holden.  W.  Va..  will  soon 
arrange  for  the  equipment  installation  in  its  new  machine 
shop,  plans  for  which  are  under  way.  The  structure  will 
replace  a  w-orks  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of 
about   $75,000. 


New  England 

Boston.  July  3. 

May  was  one  of  the  most  unprofitable  months  experienced 
by  the  New  England  machine  tool  trade  in  several  years. 
and  June  was  not  appreciably  better,  according  to  a  majority 
of  dealers.  In  the  closing  days  of  June,  how-ever.  there  were 
tangible  indications  of  a  turn  for  the  better.  Prospects,  which 
in  the  aggregate  amount  to  a  considerable  investment  by 
customers,  believed  by  the  machine  tool  trade  to  have  passed 
beyond  the  active  stage,  are  again  showing  life.  The  re- 
newed activity  generally  is  ascribed  to  a  growing  belief 
among  users  that  the  price  situation  is  stronger  and  that 
the  machine  tool  market  has  p.assed  its  extreme  low  point 
of  depression.  Substantiating  this  is  the  announcement  dur- 
ing the  past  w-eek  of  advances  on  some  sizes  of  turret  ma- 
chines amounting  to  10  per  cent,  and  on  small  radial  drills 
about  7V4  per  cent.  These  follow  closely  on  advances  in 
standard  lathes.  In  addition,  the  inclination  to  cut  prices 
On  planers  is  less  noticeable. 

Business  the  past  week  was  interrupted  by  holidays. 
Virtually  all  Boston  machine  tool  houses  closed  from  Satur- 
day to  Wednesday.  Previous  to  Saturday,  however,  sales  of 
new  machines  again  exceeded  those  of  used  machinery,  but 
the  largest  single  transaction  was  six  specially  designed 
profilers,  purchased  by  a  Massachusetts  textile  machinery 
manufacturer.  Sales  of  new  tools  otherwise  w-ere  of  one  or 
two  machines  in  individual  cases  and  include  a  No.  3  Uni- 
versal milling  machine  to  a  Connectiiut  concern;  hoist 
equipment  having  4000  lb.  capacity  to  a  Massachusetts  tex- 
tile machinery  maker;  a  1  x  15-in.  turret  lathe  to  a 
Worcester  screw  manufacturer:  numerous  bench  drills  to 
radio  manufacturers  and  machine  shop.=;  engaged  on  special 
wcrk.  and  hand  screw  machines  to  loc.il  and  out  of  tow-n 
machine  shops.  Inquiries  for  used  equipment  are  coming 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
from  various  New  England  points.     In  connection  with  radio 


appliances,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  manufacturers  are 
quoting  twelve  and   thirteen  months'  deliveries. 

The  demand  for  small  tools  continues  active.  June  book- 
ings by  the  leading  machine  tool  houses  were  fully  up  to 
those  of  May.  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  month.  The 
call  for  machine  parts  is  less  active,  however.  Some  sizes 
of  motors  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co.,  soap,  Manchester.  Conn.,  is  to 
construct  a  $100,000  plant,  tw-o  stories,  60  x  IJO  feet. 

The  Kenney  Electric  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.,  capitalized 
for  $300,000.  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  electric 
safety  razors.  It  will  begin  business  with  $150,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  C.  H.  Kenney.  William  Weiner,  Richard 
Hendel,  Joseph  Swartz  and  George  Packer. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  floating  machine 
shop  owned  by  Howard  &  Home,  Portland,  Me.,  when  it 
capsized  last  week.  Heavy  machinery  and  tools  probably 
w-ill  be  a  total  loss. 

The  Stafford  Co..  Readville,  Mass..  textile  machinery,  has 
sold  $550,000  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  Funds 
derived  from  this  sale  will  be  used  to  pay  off  floating  in- 
debtedness, provide  additional  working  capital  and  the 
purchase   of  equipment  and  material. 

The  MacKenzie  Co..  P,  O.  Box  432.  Westerly.  R.  I.,  man- 
ufacturer of  textile  machinery,  is  considering  the  instal- 
lation of  spinning  frama   equipment  and  other  machinery. 

The  Bantam  Ball  Bearing  Co..  Bantam.  Conn.,  has  taken 
bids  for  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Litchfield.  Conn.,  to  cost 
about  $150,000.  including  equipment.  The  Fletcher-Thomp- 
son Co..  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,   is  architect. 

The  Carroll  Wire  Co..  Huntington  Avenue  and  E-ist 
Aurora  Street.  Waterbury.  Conn.,  recently  incorporated,  has 
elected  the  following  oflicers :  P.  H.  Carroll,  president ;  V.  J. 
Carroll,  vice-president  and  treasurer:  F.  W.  Carroll,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer.  It  will  operate  a  plant  at  the  above 
address. 

The  Maine  &  New  Brunswick  Power  Co..  Presque  Isle. 
Me.,  will  make  enlargements  and  improvements  in  its  power 
plant.  New  equipment  will  he  installed.  A.  R.  Gould  is 
general   manager.  •  ;  '     . 

S.  J.  Gardner.  32  Taylor  Street.  Springfield.  Mass..  will 
commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  one-story  auto- 
mobile service  building.  55  x  220  ft.,  with  machine  repair 
shop,  at  162  North  Main  Street.  C.  C.  West.  25  Harrison 
Avenue,   is  architect. 

The  American  Electric  Service  &  Maintenance  Co., 
Springfield.  Mass..  will  use  its  new  building,  recently  com- 
pleted, for  a  complete  line  of  repair  work  for  electric  power 
equipment,  including  motor  rebuilding,  transformer  rewind- 
ing, etc. 

The  Worcester  Cold  Storage  ,Sr  Warehouse  Co.,  284 
Franklin  Street.  Worcester.  Mass..  will  build  an  addition  to 
its  cold  storage  plant,   to   cost  close  to  $40,000 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  constructed  on  Commercial  Street. 
Adams.  Mass..  estimated  to  cost  $350,000.  The  Frank  Irving 
Cooper  Corporation.  33  Cornhill  Street.  Boston,  is  architect. 

Fire.  June  25.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
American  Powder  Co.,  South  Acton.  Mass..  w-ith  loss  approx- 
imating $100,000. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  bv  the  Sturdy 
Memorial  Hospital.  Attleboro.  Mass.  Kendall.  Ta%-lor  &  Co.. 
142  Berkeley  Street.  Boston,  are  architects:  R.  D.  Kimball 
Co.,  6  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  are  consulting  enginee>-s. 

The  Oldsmobile  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  purchased  a 
site  on  Main  street.  Manchester.  Conn.,  and  will  build  a 
garage  and  service  station. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.  July  3. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  placed  orders  during  the 
w-eek.  for  about  $150,000  w-orth  of  equipment  including  a 
heavy  duty  engine  lathe  with  lS6-in.  swin-  and  an  S6-ft. 
bed.  five  die  sinking  machines  and  two  large  vertical  boring 
milLs.  It  is  reported  that  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation  and 
the  Wilson  Body  Co..  Detroit,  will  be  in  the  market  in  about 
30  days  for  considerable  machinery,  mostly  wood-working, 
to  equip  extensions  now  under  way. 

Local  dealers  did  a  fair  volume  of  business  during  the 
■week,  but  practically  all  in  single  tools,  orders  coming  from 
well  scattered  sources.  The  aggregate  business  placed  by 
m.anufacturers  and  dealers  during  June  showed  an  improve- 
ment over  May.  The  Ohio  Brass  Co..  Mansfield.  Ohio,  is 
purchasing  four  or  five  machines  for  its  experimental  engi- 
neering department.  The  Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co..  Indian 
Orchard,  Slass.,  has  placed  an  order  with  a  Cleveland  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  for  two  24-in.  turret  lathes.  Manu- 
facturers of  punching  and  shearing  machinery  report  some 
improvement  in  order's.     The  demand  for  forging  machinery 
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Is  still  dull.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Ekiucation  received  bids 
to-day  for  about  30  metal  and  wood-working  tools  covered 
by  a  list  issued  about  a  month  ago. 

The  Warner^.  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  made  a  price  ad- 
vance averaging  about  10  per  cent  effective  July  1  on  Its 
smaller  types  of  turret  lathes.  No  other  advances  by  local 
manufacturers  are  reiwrted  but  with  increasing  costs  some 
Cleveland  machine  tool  builders  state  that  they  will  have 
to  mark  up  prices.  There  has  been  some  stiffening  of  wages 
in  Cleveland  in  the  metal  working  field.  Many  workmen 
have  gone  to  Detroit  to  work  in  the  automobile  plants  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  some  kinds  of  skilled  labor.  Some  local 
automobile  plants  have  commenced  to  curtail  production 
slightly  and  are  not  employing  as  many  men  as  they  were, 
hut  other  industries  are  increasing  their  working  forces. 

The  Broden  &  Dailey  Constiniction  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
been  organized  as  a  partnership  by  G.  A.  Broden  and  K.  T. 
Dailey  and  will  manufacture  wire  mill  and  cold  rolling  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Broden  was  connected  with  the  American  ^teel 
&  Wire  Co..  for  15  years  as  construction  engineer  and  later 
as  assistant  superintendent.  Mr.  Dailey  was  connected  with 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Cleveland  Machine  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  for  13  years.  The  company  is  located  in  the  Union 
Building,  1836  Eluclid  Avenue. 

The  Goldsmith  Welding  &  Engine  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio,  has 
recently  been  organized  and  will  establish  a  plant  at  Har- 
risburgh  Road  and  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  E.  It  will  manu- 
facture welded  steel  storage  tanks,  racks  and  frames  and 
oanduct  a  jobbing  department  and  repair  works.  V.  J. 
Goldsmith  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Rose  Machine  &  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  N.  J.  Rose,  pi-^sident  and  gen- 
eral manager,  has  purchased  the  entire  equipment  of  the  Ad- 
vance Dairy  &  Machine  Co.,  and  will  move  the  equipment 
of  both  plants  to  the  building  of  the  Belden  Motor  Car  Co., 
half  of  which  lias  been  leased.  The  Rose  company  manu- 
factures special  machinery,  dies,  tools,  fixtures,  etc.,  and  does 
general   machine  shop  work. 

The  Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  has  taken  an  order  from 
the  American  Radia;tor  Co.  for  a  50-kw.  furnace  for  an- 
nealing brass  which  will  be  installed  at  the  Buffalo  works 
of  the   Radiator  company. 

It  is  reported  from  Akron  that  the  Telestyle  Umbrella 
Co.,  Findlay.  Ohio,  will  locate  in  a  plant  at  Main  Street  and 
Buchtel  Avenue.  Akron.     E.  A.  Ziesloft.is  president. 

The  Lewis  Electric  Co.,  Minerva,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Effinger-Menegay  Machine  &  Die  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  has  moved  the  equipment  of  the  latter  company  to 
Minerva. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Kent,  Ohio,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio, 
which  went  into  bankruptcy  come  time  ago.  It  will  be  placed 
in  operation  shortly. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  3. 
Advances  in  prices  of  radial  drilling  machines  ranging 
from  5  to  T^  per  cent  were  announced,  effective  July  1,  by 
practically  all  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  tool.  Increas- 
ing costs  of  production,  including  iron  and  steel  castings, 
and  the  fact  that  higher  wages  are  being  paid  to  secure 
competent  mechanics,  is  the  reason  given.  Reports  are  cur- 
rent that  manufacturers  of  lathes  are  contemplating  similar 
Increases,  and  one  manufacturer  has  already  notified  his 
dealers  that  a  5  per  cent  advance  would  be  effective  on 
July  1. 

The  month  of  June  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of  May  in 
the  number  of  orders  booked,  but  ran  much  ahea<}  of  any 
other  month  this  year.  There  were  no  spectacular  purchases, 
most  of  the  orders  running  to  one  and  two  machines.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  demand  for  special  machinery  for  rapid 
production  purposes,  one  manufacturer  reporting  the  re- 
ceipt of  five  nvachines  from  an  automobile  builder.  A  drill- 
ing machine  maker  booked  an  order  for  a  multiple  spindle 
machine  costing  in  the  vicinity  of  $13,000.  Railroad  busi- 
ness Is  expected  to  put  the  machine  tool  industry  on  a  higher 
production  basis  in  the  near  future.  The  Santa  Fe  has  pur- 
chased practically  all  of  its  list,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
bought  a  number  of  tools,  including  six  radial  drills,  and  the 
Xi'W  York  Central  has  also  bought  several  tools.  Local 
dealers  report  a  fair  demand  for  small  tools,  and  used  ma- 
chinery Is  fairly  active. 

A  noticeable  pick-up  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  im- 
plements Is  reported  by  manufacturers  in  this  district.  An 
Indiana  malleable  shop  which  supplies  a  number  of  makers 
with  malleable  castings  is  running  to  capacity  and  is  mak- 
ing tentative  plans  to  increase  its  output  should  the  demand 
be  sustained.  Manufacturers  of  wood-working  and  road 
building  machinery   are   running  practically    full   time. 

The  Logan,  Ohio,  car  repair  shops  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railroad  will  reopen  on  July  5  after  having  been  closed  since 
last  November.     About  200  men  will  be  employed. 

An    automobile    hotel,    with    a    capacity    of    225    cars    and 


a  completely  equipped  repair  shop,  will  be  erected  at  308 
Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  contract  having  been  avrarded 
to  the  Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Co.  The  building  wtjn 
cost  approximately  $225,000. 

The  Portsmouth  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
has  let  contract  to  the  Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, for  an  addition  to  its  plant,  to  cost  with  equipment 
$100,000.  It  has  placed  an  order  with  the  George  J.  Hagen 
Co.  for  the  ovens  and  other  equipment. 

The  auction  sale  of  the  plant  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car 
Co..  Dayton,  Ohio,  scheduled  for  June  28,  has  been  post- 
poned until  Wednesday,  July  12.  It  is  reported  that  the 
bondholders  protective  committee  will  bid  in  the  property. 

The  Marietta  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  will  erect 
a  building,  30  x  82  ft.,  on  Dennison  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio, 
and  plans  to  install  a  number  of  storage  tanks  to  take  care 
of  its  business  in  that  city. 


Baltimore 

Bai-timoke,  July  3. 

The  New  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Moreland  Building,  Easton, 
Md.,  has  been  organized  under  State  laws  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000  to  manufacture  hollow  tile,  etc.  A  site  has  been 
acquired  and  plans  for  the  initial  works  are  being  com- 
pleted. It  will  cost  close  to  $45,000,  including  machiner>. 
The  company  is  headed  by  Robert  L.  Kemp,  J.  Elwood  Smith 
and   J.   Fletcher  Clark. 

Motors,  controllers,  electrical  and  other  equipment  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  printing  plant  to  be  erected  by  the 
Register  &  Bee  Publishing  Co.,  Danville,  Va.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $80,000.     R.   A.  Jones  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  Wilmington,  Del., 
is  perfecting  details  of  the  equipment  installation  at  the  new 
marine  terminal  now  in  course  of  construction  and  which 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  service  early  in  1923.  The 
equipment  will  include  gantry  cranes,  tractor  trailers,  lo- 
comotives, electric  dock  winches,  etc.,  with  fixed  steel  Bur- 
toning  spans.  The  storage  yard  will  be  provided  with  a 
locomotive  crane.     It  will  cost  $3,410,000. 

The  Shippers'  Compress  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  leased  a 
building  on  Stewart  Avenue,  and  plans  the  immediate  in- 
stallation  of   machinery   for  a   cotton   compressing   plant. 

A  one-story  electric  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by 
the  Ruby  Cotton  Mills.  Inc.,  Gastonia,  N.  C,  recently  organ- 
ized, in  connection  with  its  proposed  mill.  James  A.  Page. 
Clover,   S.  C,  is  president. 

The  Caldwell  Power  Co.,  Morganton.  N.  C,  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  Citizens'  Light  &  Power  Co., 
I.,enoir,  X.  C,  and  has  plans  under  way  for  extensions  and 
improvements.      A.   M.   Kistler   heads   the   company. 

Electric  loading  and  unloading  machinery,  industrial 
trucks,  conveying  equipment,  etc..  will  be  installed  at  the 
proposed  six-story  municipal  warehouse  and  pier  to  be  con- 
-structed  at  Locust  I'oint,  by  the  Port  Development  Com- 
mission, Baltimore,  Md.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $3,000,000. 
It  will  be  leased  to  tKe  W.  P.  Tanner-Gross  Co.,  25  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  Engineers  of  the  latter  company  are 
woiicing    with    the    commission    in    the    preparation    of    plans. 

The  Georgia  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Augusta.  Ga..  recently 
organized,  plans  for  the  installation  of  screening,  washing 
and  other  machinery  at  its  plant  to  develop  an  output  of 
500  tons  of  material  per  day.  E.  W.  Hancock  is  general 
manager. 

The  South  Boston  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Boston,  Va.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  new  machinery  in  its  foundry 
and  machine  shop.     J.  L.  Watkins  is  secretary. 

The  Textile  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  filed 
plans  for  a  new  three-story  and  basement  building,  totaling 
about  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  A  machine  shop  will  be 
installed. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  higl) 
school  to  be  constructed  at  Dover.  Del.,  estimated  to  cost 
about   $200,000. 

E.  T.  Brown,  Newmarket,  Va.,  is  completing  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  company  to  construct  and  operate  a  hydro- 
electric power  plant  on  the  Pitts  Run  River. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
stoiy  high  school  to  be  erect. d  at  Western  Port.  Md..  esti- 
mated to  cost  close  to  $100.0'Hi.  Charles  M.  Anderson,  324 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  Md.,  is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  at  the  propo.sed 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Duke.  N.  C,  by  the  Duke 
School  District  trustees,  e.stiniated  to  cost  about   $75,000. 

An  electric  power  plant  will  be  installed  by  the  White 
Co.,  Mebane,  N.  C  at  its  furniture  factory,  to  replace  pres- 
ent steam  operation.  Motors  and  electric-operating  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  In  the  different  departments.  W.  E. 
White   is  president. 

The  Youghiogheny  Water  &  Electric  Co.  and  the  Youghio- 
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gheny  Power  Co.,  Oakland.  Md.,  afflliated  companies,  have 
made  application  for  permission  to  construct  and  operate 
a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  Youghiogheny  River, 
near  Oakland. 

The  County  Board  of  Education,  Salisbury.  Md.,  will  in- 
stall a  vocational  department  in  connection  with  its  high 
school  to  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Wicomico,  estimated 
to  cost  approximately  $300,000. 

The  Aerial  Transport  Corp.,  Richmond,  Va..  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  is  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a  machine  repair  and  construction  plant 
in  connection  with  its  proposed  aircraft  transportation  sys- 
tem.     Edmund   M.   Preston  is  president. 

The  Columbus  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  C. 
F.  W.  Wetterer  is  president. 

The  Chief  of  the  Supply  Section.  United  States  Veterans' 
Bureau,  Washington,  is  taking  bids  until  July  10.  for  one 
cylinder   reboring   tool,   as   specified   in   circular  V-151-M. 


Canada 

Toronto.  Jul.v  3. 

The  demand  for  machine  tools  in  this  market  has  shown 
slow  but  gradual  improvement  the  past  week  or  two.  Large 
buying,  however,  is  still  absent,  but  a  steady  call  prevails 
for  equipment  in  single  units.  Inquiries  are  also  increasing 
in  volume.  At  present  wood-working  equipment  is  furnish- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  current  business,  but  a  slight  im- 
provement is  reported  in  equipment  for  foundries  and  auto- 
mobile plants.  Among  a  number  of  plants  in  Ontario  general 
industrial  activities  are  said  to  be  increasing  and  buying  for 
replacement  purposes  is  more  pronounced.  The  demand  for 
small  tools  remains  steady,  but  shows  no  improvement  over 
last  week. 

The  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  has  announced 
that  construction  will  start  immediately  on  a  500-ton  con- 
centrator plant  at  Kimberley,  B.  C.  It  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  upward  of  $1,250,000.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  and  in  operation  early  in  1923.  A.  Broderick, 
Trail,  B.  C,  is  architect. 

The  contract  for  additions  and  alterations  to  a  building 
for  the  Empire  Brass  Foundry.  12S  Wellington  Street.  Mont- 
real, has  been  awarded  to  W.  H.  Madigan.  939  Atwater 
Avenue. 

The  general  contract  for  an  addition  to  the  machine  shop 
for  the  Canadian  Aloxite  Co.,  Montrose.  Ont..  has  been 
awarded  the  Robertson  Construction  Co..  Erie  Avenue. 
Niagara  Falls.  Ont. 

The  Yarmouth  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Yarmouth.  N.  S..  pro- 
poses to  erect  a  hydroelectric  power  plant.  G.  St.  C.  Perrin 
is  engineer. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

S.\.v  Francisco,  June  29. 

The  Columbia  Steel  Co..  503  Market  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  an  addition  to 
its   plant   at   Pittsburg,    Cal.      W.    E.    Creed   is  president. 

The  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills,  Inc.,  6S  Sacramento  Street, 
San  Francisco,  manufacturer  of  tires  and  other  rubber 
products,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  plant  at 
Pittsburg,  Cal.,  to  cost  about  $100,000,  including  machin- 
ery.     B.    G.    McDougall.    3S1    Bush    Street,    is  architect. 

The  Oil  Tool  Service  Mfg.  Co..  Anaheim.  Cal.,  has  plans 
in  progress  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  and  foundry  at 
Santa  Ana  and  Atchison  streets.  B.  D.  McAlvay  and  M.  N. 
Putnam  head  the  company. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.,  for  which 
bonds  totaling  $375,000  have  been  approved.  The  Board 
of  Education   will   select  an   architect  to  prepare  plans. 

The  Board  of  Education.  El  Monte.  Cal..  has  plans  under 
way  for  a  one-story  vocational  and  manual  training  build- 
ing at  the  union  high  school,  50  x  200  ft.,  and  will  call  for 
bids  about  July  15.  E.  C.  Thorne,  620  Western  Mutual 
Building.  Los  Angeles,   is  architect. 

The  Little  Rock  Power  &  Water  Co..  615  Chapman  Build- 
ing. Los  Angeles,  has  made  application  for  permission  to 
construct  and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  with  capacity  of  24."0  hp.,  estimated  to 
cost    about    $350,000. 

The  Caladero  Products  Co.,  Atascadero.  Cal.,  will  com- 
fnence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  cold  storage  and 
refrigerating  plant  to  cost  about  $200,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Marine  Equipment  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  has  ac- 
quired   property    between    Aberdeen    and    Hoquiam,    and    has 


plans  under  way  for  a  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$275,000,    including   machinery. 

The  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Portland.  Ore.,  has 
selected  a  site  near  Hood  River,  Ore.,  for  its  new  hydro- 
electric power  plant  and  will  soon  commence  active  work 
on  the  initial  unit,   to  have  ,a  capacity  of  about  7,500  hp. 

The  Commercial  Iron  Works.  Portland.  Ore.,  has  filed 
pl.-ins  for  a  one-story  works  at  360-74  Union  Avenue,  esti- 
mated   to  cost  about    $18,000,    exclusive   of  equipment. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  Kerckhoff  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  is  completing  plans  for  a  new  reinforced-concrete 
power  house  at  its  shops  at  San  Bernardino.  Cal.,  to  cost 
about  $100,000. 

The  Boston-Idaho  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Grimes  Pass,  near 
Boise,  Ida.,  has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  rebuild- 
ing its  electric  power  house,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with 
loss  estimated  at  close  to  $100,000. 

The  Idaho  Sash  &  Door  Co..  Nampa.  Ida.,  is  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $60,000. 


Plans   of  New  Companies 

The  Brunswick  Refrigerating  Co..  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  the  Kroeschell  Brothers  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
the  Kroeschell  Brothers  Co.,  Chicago,  have  combined  as  the 
Branswick-Kroeschell  Co..  with  main  ofiices  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  For  the  present,  at  least,  both  the  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Chicago  plants  will  remain  in  operation. 

The  Gable-Christal  Co.,  Sumter.  S.  C,  has  recently  been 
organized  to  manufacture  all-metal  boll  weevil,  traps.  The 
company  has  its  own  factory. 

The  United  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  1210  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
wholesaling  of  radio  equipment.  All  contracts  have  been 
awarded. 

Clark's  Iron  Foundry  has  been  incorporated  to  take  over 
the  plant  and  business  of  J.  Alfred  Clark,  deceased,  Phila- 
delphia. The  new  organization  will  not  be  in  the  market 
for  new  equipment. 

The  Wilson  "Reverso"  Window  Co..  168  Upper  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  equipping  a  factory  at  Elkhart.  Ind., 
including  a  machine  shop,  for  the  manufacture  of  all  types 
of  No.  12  gage  steel  window  frames  and  sash.  The  company 
will  make  a  specialty  of  the  Wilson  "Reverso"  window 
both  in  steel  and  bronze  or  extruded  metal.  President  is 
Harrison  D.  Wilson:  vice-president.  Grover  H.  Ashbrook: 
treasurer,  J.  L.  Kennedy. 

The  William  Schmitt  Co..  SO  Twenty-second  Street, 
Irvington,  N.  J.,  has  taken  over  the  business  formerly  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  Herman  Schmitt.  and  will  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  carpenters'  and  woodworkers'  tools 
in  which  the  latter  was  engaged. 

The  Cranston  Wire  Binding  Machine  Co..  Spokane.  Wash., 
which  was  recently  organized,  has  contracted  with  a  Spokane 
manufacturing  company  to  make  its  machines,  and  will  not 
for  the  present  undertake  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  plant  of  its  own. 

The  Davis-Jones  Insulated  Wire  Cc.  whosp  temporary 
offices  are  at  216  Main  Street.  Pawtucket.  tj.  I.,  will  manu- 
facture national  electrical  code  standard  wires  and  cables, 
also  flexible  lamps  and  portable  cords,  including  such  items 
as  heater  cords,  silk  covered  cords,  armored  cord^  for  auto- 
mobile lighting  purposes  and  radio  head  set  cords.  The 
company  has  purchased  land  and  buildings  in  Phillips-lale. 
R.  I.,  and  has  purchased  considerable  machinerv-  for  its 
plant,   which   will  be   in   operation  about  Aug.    15. 

The  Radio  Appliance  Mfg.  Co..  6282  Beaubien  Street. 
Detroit,  manufacturer  of  radio  equipment,  was  recently 
incorpor.ated. 

The  Standard  Welding  Co..  665  South  Water  Street. 
Providence.  R.  I..  Harry  T.  Prince,  president,  has  outgrown 
its  present  manufacturing]  quarters  and  expects  to  build  a 
new  plant  or  addition  within  the  near  future.  No  definite 
plans  have  been  made,  however,  for  such  expansion. 

The  American  Nut  Co..  343  Lenox  Avenue.  Detroit,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture bolts,  nuts  and  screw  machine  products.  Equipment 
has  been  purchased. 

The  Keystone  Friction  Hinge  Co..  Williamsport.  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  by  V.  C.  Luppert.  who  has  conducted 
the  business  under  his  sole  ownership  for  the  past  15  years. 
The  incorporation  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  as  partners 
some  of  the  older  employees  of  the  business.  The  company 
manufactures    furniture    hardware. 

The  K.  I.  Willis  Corporation.  Moline.  111.,  is  the  new 
corporate  name  for  the  manufacturing  business  which  has 
been  conducted  in  that  city  by  the  Willis  &  Sons  Co.  The 
company  makes  elevator  cups,  mill  supplies  and  sheet  iron 
specialties. 
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Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,   D€livered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel   Markets"   and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Bars: 


Iron    and   Soft    Steel    Bars    and    Shapes 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price Tone' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   o'tsr 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price TfiSc 

Hoops,  base  price   n'otn' 

Bands,  base  price   •'-"''=• 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees  ^ 

3  in.  X  ^4  in.  and  larger,  base. _.b»c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 
\i   in.,  base   


2.58c. 


Merchant    Steel  Per  Lb. 

Tire,  IV2  x  %  in.  and  larger ^'o^'^' 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  U  in.  and  larger) .  . .   2.80c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.40c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard ..  6.2oc.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth   spring   steel    3.o0c.  to  6c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    3.3DC. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex oAn*"' 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price ^-'X?'^- 

Extra  cast  steel  oonn*^' 

Special  cast  steel   22.00c. 

Tank    Plntes— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier 2.68c. 


Sheets 

Blue  A7i7iealed 

Per  Lb. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

3.63c. 

3.68c. 

3.7.3c. 

16 

3.83c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel 

Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass. 

Pipe  Sheet. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Lb. 

4.60c. 
4.65c. 
4.75c. 


Nos.  18  to  2C 4.00c.  to  4.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    4.05c.  to  4.35c. 

No.   26    4.10c.  to  4.40c. 

No.    28     4.20c.  to  4.50c. 

No.   30    4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  ^^'"  ^-''*- 

No.    14    4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

No.   16    4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    4.75c.  to  5.05c. 

No.    26     4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

No.   27    5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

No.  28 5.20c.  to  5.50c. 

No.   30    5.70c.  to  6.00c. 

.No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Wrought  Iron 


%  in.  Butt.. 
Ihi  in.  Butt. . 
2  in.  Lap. . . . 
2%-6  in.  Lap. 
7-12  in.  Lap., 


Black     Galv. 
—30      —13 


—32 
—27 
—30 
—23 


—15 
—10 
—15 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

%    in.   Butt. .  — 56  — 40 

%    in.    Butt..  —61  — 47 

1-3  in.  Butt..   —63  — 49 

3Vi-6  in.  Lap.  —60  —46 

7-8   in.   Lap..   —56  —34 

9-12    in.   Lap.   —55  —33 


steel   Wire 

Bask  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Co.vrsbr     Per  Lb. 

Bright   basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed   soft   3.50c.  to  3.75c, 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered  basic    -JOOc.  to  4.25c 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.50c.  to  5.75c 


•Regular  extras   tor   lighter   gage. 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tnbe  and  Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   16%c.  to  llVtC. 

High  brass  wire 17%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  rod    14%c.  to  15%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed 23%c.  to  24%c. 

Brass  tube,   seamless 20     c.  to  20%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   T 22%c.  to  23^4c. 

Copiier    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  20%c.  to  21%c.  per 

lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,   14   oz.  and  heavier,   2c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 

Bright   Tin  I   Coke— 14-20 

Grade       Grade       |  Primes  Wasters 

"AAA"         "A"  80  lb.. $6.05         $5.80 

^??v5n      ^V!v?o  90  lb..    6.15  5.90 

14x20         14X.0  ^^^  j^       g  25  6.00 

IC. $10.00  $8.50  IC.   6.40  6.15 

IX..   11.50  10.00  IX..   7.40  7.15 

IXX..   13.00  11.25  IXX..   8.40  8.15 

IXXX..    14.25  12.50  IXXX.  .   9.40  9.15 

IXXXX..    16.00  14.00  IXXXX..  10.40  10.15 

Terne   Plates 

S-lb.  coating.  14  x  20 
100    lb $7.00 

IC 7.25 

[X    7.50 

Fire   door   stock    9.00 

Tin 

Straits,  pig 33%c. 

Bar   40c.  to  44c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic   15     c- 

Casting   14%c. 

Speller   unil    Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter    6?4c.  to  7c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 8V2C.  open  9c. 

I.euil    and    Solder* 

.American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead  8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  ^  and  '/i  guaranteed AAt,    ' 

No.  1  solder   23%c. 

Refined  solder   20y4C. 

^ices  of  solder  indionted  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

llnhbttt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb H^- 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb «<=. 

Grade  D,  per  lb -''=■ 

.\ntiiuouT 

Asiatic   6'^c.  to7c. 

.Vlunilnnin 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  ^tc. 

Old  Metals 
The  market  continues  firm  but  has  been  quiet  this 
week.      Dealers'   buying   prices   are   nominally    as   loi- 

lows:  Cents 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   W'ol 

Copper,  heavy  wire   -^f, 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms »-^^ 

Brass,  heavy   ^'qq 

Brass,  light   •  •. q'^q 

Heavy  machine  composition ■   „ 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings "•-" 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings ^-^^ 

Lead,  heavy  ^'^5 

Lead,  tea    2.75 

Zinc    
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Trend  of  Basic  Business  Conditions 

Present  Situation  Similar,  in  Volume  of  Activity,  to  1920 — 

March  Saw  a  Distinct  Emergence  from  the 

Influence  of  the  Slump 


WHILE  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the 
steel  industry  was  harder  hit  by  the  slump  of 
1921  than  business  in  general,  there  has  been 
little  opportunity  to  make  a  direct  comparison  between 
the  way  in  which  the  two  were  incapacitated.  Figures 
now  being  given  out  each  month,  however,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  under  Mr.  Hoover's  direction, 
and  covered  under  the  heading  "Survey  of  Cui-rent 
Business,"  permit  a  study  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  of  the  production  of  most  of  the  basic  com- 
modities. Making  use  of  these  figures,  and  particularly 
of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  production  of  the 
same  items  at  earlier  dates,  we  may  obtain  a  gage  of 
business  conditions  in  general,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
one  industry. 

Ten  basic  groups  of  items  were  taken  for  the  study. 
These  are  food,  building,  textiles,  fuel,  vehicles,  leather, 
lumber,  steel,  non-ferrous  metals  and  paper.  Seven  of 
the  ten  items  are  further  sub-divided.     Thus,  food  is  a 


composite  of  beef,  flour  and  sugar;  textiles  is  a  com- 
posite of  cotton,  wool  and  silk;  fuel  is  a  composite  of 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  and  petroleum;  vehicles 
include  both  automobiles  and  trucks;  leather  is  a  com- 
posite of  belting  and  sole  leather;  lumber  includes 
yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir  and  Northern  hardwood;  the 
non-ferrous  metals  include  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 

This  makes  a  total  of  twenty-two  items  under 
study,  of  which  three  are  separate  items,  while  the 
other  nineteen  are  in  groups,  each  group  working  into 
a  single  item  in  the  major  list.  The  figures  were  car- 
ried back  to  the  beginning  of  1920,  from  which  date, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  items  could  be  shown. 
The  chart  on  this  page  gives  an  indication  of  the 
general  course  of  production  during  the  period  of  two 
years  and  a  half  covered  by  the  survey.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  high  point  was  reached  in  March  of 
1920,  when  the  figure  stood  at  126,  this  being  a  com- 
parison  with   previous  figures,   most  of   them   carried 
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In  the  Solid  Curve  Is  the  Story  of  Productive  Activity  in  the.  United  States,  as  Measured 

by  Ten  Basic  Industries.     The  dotted  line  tells  the  same  story,  but  with  the  component  items 

weighted  in  accordance  with  their  relative  quantities 
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back  to  the  year  1913.  From  March,  1920,  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  fell,  with  few  interruptions, 
until  February  of  1921,  at  which  time  the  figure  stood 
at  72.  That  .was  the  low  point  of  production,  accord- 
ing to  composite  business  curve  shown  in  the  chart  and, 
although  there  have  been  both  ups  and  downs  since 
then,  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  greater  part  of  1921 
production  ranged  between  80  and  90.  It  first  got 
above  the  100  per  cent  mark  again  in  March  of  the 
current  year;  the  coal  strike,  coming  in  April,  brought 
it  back  almost  to  the  100  per  cent  line,  but  it  has  since 
recovered  handsomely.  The  present  figure  stands  at 
113>/fe. 

All  of  the  figures  on  which  the  solid  curve  is  based 
are  averaged  up,  without  any  attempt  to  give  any  one 
figure  a  greater  weight  than  any  other;  that  is,  the 
figures  for  the  ten  major  items  are  added  together  and 
the  sum  divided  by  ten.  The  dotted  curve,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  the  same  story,  but  with  the  figures  weighted 
in  accordance  with  the  financial  importance  of  the 
various  industries  covered  by  the  survey.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  closely  the  two  curves  cling  together 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  thirty  months. 

During  the  falling  period  from  March,  1920,  to 
February,  1921,  and  for  some  little  period  thereafter, 
the  weighted  curve  is  consistently  below  the  non- 
weighted  curve.  This  shows  that  the  items  of  produc- 
tion which  were  hardest  hit  by  the  slump  and  shortage 
of  business  were  those  of  largest  importance  and  larg- 
est size.  As  the  same  items  appear  to  have  been  the 
quickest  to  recover  from  the  condition  prevailing 
throughout  the  summer  of  1921,  it  is  apparent  that  the 


large  items  are  the  ones  which  are  leading  in  the  re- 
sumption of  business  activity. 

Careful  study  of  the  curves,  together  with  the  in- 
dividual figures  from  which  they  are  made  up,  shc^-s 
some  of  the  outstanding  elements  which  have  caused 
sharp  fluctuations.  Thus,  the  peak  in  March,  1920, 
was  due  to  a  sudden  spurt  both  in  building  construction 
and  in  the  production  of  automobiles,  as  well  as  several 
other  items.  Similarly,  other  peaks  and  hollows 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  curves  may  be  traced 
down  to  separate  individual  prominent  causes  which 
produced  these  divergences  from  the  general  line.  No 
allowance  was  made  for  increasing  population. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  consulting  such  a  curve 
as  is  shown  here,  that  the  activity  is  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  activity  during  a  previous  period  of 
time.  It  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  capacity.  It 
takes  no  account  of  increased  productive  capacity  pro- 
vided during  the  intervening' years.  Most  of  the  data 
from  which  this  curve  was  prepared  are  based  on  the 
1913  output  of  the  various  commodities  presented. 
Some  of  them,  where  the  earlier  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, are  based  on  1917  or  even  as  late  as  1919.  In 
each  case  the  basing  figure  is  the  average  monthly  out- 
put for  the  year  in  question.  The  use  of  1913  in  this 
connection  is  particularly  fortunate,  insofar  as  it  has 
been  used,  because  1913  was  a  year  of  considerable 
activity,  but  was  not  a  boom  year.  It  was  the  first 
year  in  which  pig  iron  production  in  the  United  States 
passed  the  30,000,000  ton  mark.  Many  other  items 
besides  iron  and  steel  made  new  records  in  1913  and 
business  generally  was  good. 
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Production  of  Steel  Ingots   in   the   United  Slates,   Month  by  Month,  for  the  Five  Years  During  Which 
are  e.rpressed  in  gross  tons  per  working  day.      The  pig  iron  citrre  is  shown,  for  comparison.     The 


Ignited  States  Production  of  Steel  Ingots 

Figures  Given   Iiu-lude  Estimates  for  the  Months  of  the 

1919  Steel  Strike — Daily  Output  Cakulated  for 

Each  Month  of  Past  Five  Years 


SINCE  early  summer  of  1917  figures  have  been 
compiled  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute showing  the  production  of  steel  ingots,  month 
by  month,  of  a  number  of  producing  companies.  This 
number,  29  at  first,  is  now  30.  The  companies  so  re- 
porting have  been  producing,  from  year  to  year,  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  ingot  output  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  customary  among  those  studying  these 
figures  to  assume  that  the  production  of  the  non-re- 
porting companies  has  been,  each  month,  about  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  total  as  the  ascertained  figure 
for  the  full  year.  This  assumption,  which  cannot  be 
far  in  error,  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  monthly  fig- 
ures which  are  presumably  very  close  to  the  actual 
ingot  output  of  the  United  States. 

On  this  basis  it  has  been  possible  to  make  up,  for 
seven  months  of  1917,  all  of  1918,  the  first  eight  months 
of  1919  and  all  of  1920  and  1921,  figures  which  must 
be  very  near  the  actual  total  monthly  ingot  production. 
The  first  five  months  of  1917  were  not  reported  upon. 
The  last  four  months  of  1919  were  the  months  covered 
by  the  steel  strike,  during  which  the  figures  were  not 
reported.  The  first  six  months  of  1922  have  been  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  the  ascertained  ratio  of  1921,  be- 
tween the  reporting  companies  and  the  total. 


It  has  been  found  possible  to  fill  in  the  gap  in  the 
latter  part  of  1919  by  estimates  in  which  the  daily  pro- 
duction of  the  mills  during  those  four  months  is  as- 
sumed proportional  to  the  known  average  daily  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  month  by  month,  during  those  same 
four  months.  The  first  eight  months  of  the  year  were 
calculated  on  the  usual  basis,  that  the  output  of  the 
30  companies  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  total  as  for 
the  full  year,  thus  giving  a  total  apparent  production 
for  those  eight  months,  by  the  entire  United  States, 
of  23,633,618  gross  tons,  out  of  the  reported  total  for 
the  year  of  33,694,795  tons.  This  left  a  difference  of 
10,061,177  tons  to  be  distributed  among  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  dis- 
tributed figures  work  out  as  follows: 

Ingot         Working       Tons 
Production       Days       Per  Day 

September    2,718.062  26  104,541 

October     2,046,030  27  75,779 

November    2.513.083  25  100,523 

December     2,784.002  26  107.077 

Total    10,061,177  104  96,742* 

•Average. 
In  order  that  a  measure  may  be  had  of  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  ingots,  month  by  month,  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  June,  1917,  the  table  appended  is  printed, 
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Data.  Have  Been  Collected.     Figures   Covering  the  period  of  the  steel  strike  have  been  estimated;  all 
Oottom  curve  shows  the  percentage  by  which  ingot  tonnage,  each  month,  exceeds  pig  iron  tonnage. 
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giving  the  reported  tonnage,  the  apparent  monthly 
tonnage  of  the  whole  United  States,  the  number  of 
working  days  each  month,  and  the  daily  tonnage  of 
steel   ingot  output.     These  figures  for  daily  tonnage 


steel  Ingot  Output  of  United  States 
Reported  Apparent      Working  Gross  Tons 
1917(a)        Tonnage  Total  Days  per  Das- 
June 3,083.929  3,«17,361  26  139.129 

July 2,939.115  3,447,499  25  }?<,900 

August 3,123,217  3,663.445  27  13n.bb3 

September..      2,972.259  3.486,376  25  JJ^'.I?? 

October 3,351,935  3,931.72d  2.  Jlli't-o 

November...      3.166,257  3,713,930  26  142,Sa9 

December...      2.733.722  3,206.579  25  lii,,i6i 

Year 37.187,325  43,619,200'  311  140,255 

Januiry^^.      2,203.845  2,641.195  27  97.822 

Februafy...      2.273.741  2.724.962  24  113.540 

March 3,110.381  3.727.632  26  J""? 

April 3.163.410  3.791.184  26  "^"" 

May 3.287.233  3.939.580  27  "li'^J^ 

June 3.083.446  3.695.351  25  14i.814 

July 3.113,635  3,731.531  26  Ul^-J 

August 3083.680  3.695.631  27  "S'?". 

September..      3,197.658  3-"2.228  25  YiiiE^ 

October 3.352.196  •'•"l^f?!^  II  ]iAt\ 

November...      3.060,760  3.668.164  26  l"'"^* 

December...      2.992.306  3.586.129  25  "3,445 

Year 35,922,291  43,051,022'  311  138,425 

January"?..      3.107.778  3.651.055  27  135  224 

February...      2.704,683  3,177.493  24  "2.396 

March                  2.662.265  3.127.661  26  120.295 

Aprn    ■                2  239  711  2  631239  26  101.202 

May                      1929  024  2.266.241  27  83.935 

June.......      2:219:219  2:607,165  25  104,287 

July 2.508.176  2.946.635  26  113.332 

August 2.746.081  3.226.129  26  l^^.O*? 

September.. 2.718.062  26  104.541 

October 2.046.030  27  75.779 

November 2.513.083  25  lOS'X^S 

December 2.784.002  _26  107.077 

Year 33,694. 795*  311  108.343 

January^^.      2.968.102  3.524.025  27  130,519 

February...      2.865.124  3.401,759  24  "J'^^" 

March 3.299.049  3.916.958  27  145,073 

April 2.638,305  3.132,469  26  120,480 

May 2.883.164  3.423,178  26  131.661 

June 2.980.690  3,538.970  26  136,114 

July 2,802,818  3.327.783  26  127.992 

August 3.000.432  3.562.410  26  137.016 

September..      2.999.551  3.561.364  20  136.9.6 

October 3.015,982  3.580.873  26  13i.i26 

November...      2.638,670  3,132,890  26  120,496 

December...      2.340.365  2.778.713  26  106.874 

Year 34.432.252  40.8S1,392«  312  131,030 

January 2,203.186  2.517.048  26  96.810 

February...      1.749.477  1.9;>s.7n4  24  83.279 

March 1,570.978  l.T;i4,77T  27  66,473 

April 1,213,958  ].3si;,Vi7  26  53.342 

May 1.265.850  l.Mi;,lsl  26  55.622 

June 1,003,406  1,146.349  26  44,090 

Julv 803.376  917.823  25  36.713 

August 1.138.071  1.3011,199  27  48.156 

September..      1.174.740  1..'.  1- ii:rj  26  51.619 

October 1.616.810  l.M7,i:>  26  71.044 

November...      1.660.001  l.V'.;,l^L'  26  72.942 

December...      1,427.093  l.C;;u,:il'l  26  62.707 

Year 16.826.946f         19,224.084*  311  61,814 

1922  (g)  (g) 

January 1,593.482  1.820.487  26  70.019 

February...      1.745.022  1.993.616  24  83.067 

March 2,370.751  2.708,484  27  100,314 

April 2,444.513  2.792,755  25  111.710 

May 2.711.141  3.097.366  27  114.717 

June 2.634.477  3,009,800  26  115,761 

Half-year    13.499.386  15,422.508  155  99.500 

•Onicial  total,  reported  by  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute. 

tHlirhest  figure  ever  reached. 

a — 29  companies  produced  85.25  per  cent  of  the  total. 

b — 30  companies  produced   83.44  per  cent  of  the  total. 

c — 30  companies  produced   85.12  per  cent  of  the  total. 

d — 30  companies  producefl  84.21   per  cent  of  the  total. 

e — 30  companies  produced   87.53  per  cent  of  the  total. 

f — Suhtect  to  minor  revision. 

g — TOstimites  for  1922  are  on  the  same  basis  as  thi  known 
ratio  for  1921.  This  gives  a  figure  which  is  probably  some- 
what below  the  actual  tonnage. 


are  plotted  on  the  chart,  upon  which,  for  comparative 
purposes,  the  daily  tonnage  of  pig  iron  production, 
month  by  month,  is  also  plotted.  Horizontal  broken 
lines,  each  covering  a  period  of  one  year,  show  the  aver- 
age production  for  the   year  of  steel-making  iron,   as 


reported  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  It  is  unfortunately  impossiVile  to 
apportion  this  iron  among  the  months,  as  reports  are 
made  annually  and  not  monthly.  It  is  also  not  feasible 
to  show  the  steel-making  iron  from  steel  works  fur- 
naces as  a  companion  curve  because,  as  it  happens, 
this  would  not  include  all  of  the  steel-making  iron  of 
the  country,  as  it  would  omit  the  important  but  variable 
contributions  of  some  of  the  merchant  furnaces. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  holidays  taken  into 
consideration,  in  fig^uring  out  the  number  of  working 
days  in  the  month,  are  Christmas  and  Independence 
Day.  Some  of  the  steel  companies  close  the  steel-mak- 
ing departments  on  Labor  Day  also,  but  the  practice 
is  not  general.  In  a  few  cases  other  holidays  are  rec- 
ognized when  the  demand  for  steel  is  light.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  that  strictly  exact  daily  tonnage  figures 
could  not  be  obtained  without  weighting  the  companies 
according  to  output,  and  using  as  divisor  a  figure, 
with  fraction,  representing  the  proportion  of  tonnage 
capacity  operating  on  a  holiday  not  generally  observed. 

One  interesting  coincidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
last  nine  months  of  1920  and  January,  1921,  ten 
months  in  all,  show  2G  working  days  in  each  month. 
It  happened  that  each  30-day  month  of  that  period  had 
four  Sundays;  each  31-day  month  had  either  five  Sun- 
days or  four  Sundays  and  a  holiday.  At  the  end  of 
1921  there  are  five  successive  26-day  months,  but  no 
other  group  larger  than  three  in  succession  was  ob- 
served within  the  five  years  covered  by  the  survey. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  appears  a  third  curve 
showing  the  percentage  of  excess  of  the  ingot  tonnage 
over  the  pig  iron  tonnage.  This  is  based  on  monthly 
figures  and  not  on  the  daily  figures  shown  in  the  curves 
above.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  prior  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1921,  there  was  only  one  period  when  the  ingot 
tonnage  was  as  much  as  20  per  cent  greater  than  the 
pig  iron  tonnage,  that  being  during  June  and  July  of 
1919.  The  great  excess  of  ingot  tonnage  coming  in  the 
fall  of  1921  was  compensated  for  in  December  by  an 
excess  of  1  per  cent  of  pig  iron  tonnage  over  ingots. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  large 
excess  during  the  past  few  months,  with  the  exception; 
of  December  and  January,  represents  a  large  and  in- 
creasing use  of  scrap  in  the  making  of  steel. 


JUNE    STEEL   OUTPUT 

Ingot  Production  Rate  Over  .36,000,000  Tons  Per 

Annum — Daily  Output  Over  1,000  Tons 

Mort  Than  in  May 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  steel  ingot  sta- 
tistics as  collected  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute. These  show  that  the  30  companies  which  in 
1921  made  87.50  per  cent  of  the  total  had  an  output  in 
June  of  2,634,477  tons.  This  is  less  than  the  total  for 
May  of  2,711,141  tons,  but  in  May  there  were  27  work- 
ing days.  On  the  assumption  that  companies  reporting 
are  supplying  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  as  they 
did  last  year,  (though  the  percentage  may  be  less)  the 
output  for  the  26  working  days  of  June  is  about  3,010,- 
000  tons  or  approximately  115,800  tons  per  day. 

Open-  „ 

Month.s                      Hearth  Bessemer  All  Other         Total 

Tanuarv     1921    ...    1,591,281  608.276  3.629  2,203.18S- 

February                      1295863  450,818  2.796  1.V49.477 

March    .::::     1175591     392.983     2.404     his-??5 

XiVril  1000.053  211.755  2.150  1.213.??* 

m''"'    1047,810  216.497  1.543  1.265. 8o0 

June ';::;:::;;::    808:2S6     193.644     1.476     1,003.406 

Total    6    months  6.918. 884  2.073.973  13,998  9.006.855 

Julv                        ...  689.489  113.312  575  803.376 

August 915  334  221.116  1.621  1.138.071 

September':::  908  381  265.152  1.207  11J4-IJ" 

October                 ...  1,269,945  345.837  1.028  LSlfi-SlO 

November 1294  371  363.912  1.718  1.660.001 

December    .'::::::  i:i29:i74  296.380  1.539  1.427.093 

Total    whole  yr.l3,125,S78      3.679.682       21.686       16.826.946 

Januarv     192'>  1  260.809  331. S51  822  1'5?3.482 

FebruaJ^y'.^^-..::    1:395.835  348.571  616  1.745.022 

Sl-irch  1918  570  451.386  795  2.J7(i.i..i 

Apru  .:;::::::::  1:997.465     445.939     i.m     2.444,.i3 

May.    2.214.774  494.893  1.474  2..11.141 

June     •  :  : 2:143,708  487. S51  2,918  2.t..U.477 

Total    6   months.10.981.161       2.560,491  7.734        13.499.386 
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PLANER  AND  SLOTTER 

CoTiibinatioii  Unit  for  Loroinotivc  Fiaiiics  Reduces 

Machining  Time — Floor  Span'  Saved — 

Features  Outlined 

A  combination  planer  and  slotter  for  machining 
locomotive  frames  and  which  is  claimed  to  reduce  the 
actual  machining  time  more  than  50  per  cent  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Liberty  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio.  In  addition  to  saving  floor  space,  time  is 
saved  in  handling  the  work  from  one  machine  to  an- 
other, and  setting-up   time  is   reduced   to  a   minimum. 


in  position  while  operating.  Any  obstruction  instantly 
disengages  the  clutch.  All  gears  are  idle  when  not  in 
use.  Side  heads  can  be  attached  and  are  counterbal- 
anced, and  moved  below  the  top  of  table  when  not  in 
use.  The  feed  micrometer  collars  and  control  handles  are 
conveniently  located  on  the  heads  and  move  up  and 
down  with  them.  They  are  graduated  for  swiveling 
up  to  90  deg. 

In  the  patented  feed  arrangement  the  power  is 
transmitted  from  a  spur  gear  on  the  end  of  the  bull 
pinion  shaft,  through  a  pair  of  reversing  miter  gears 
to  a  vertical  splined  feed  shaft.  A  handle  conveniently 
located  determines  whether  the  feed  is  to  take  place  on 
the  cutting  or  return  stroke,  the  placing  of  the  handle 
in  a  neutral  po.sition  disengaging  all 
feeds.  A  pair  of  miter  gears  on  the 
vertical  feed  shaft  operate  the  self- 
releasing  friction  attached  to  the  feed 
gear  on  the  end  of  the  rail  or  side  head. 
An  automatically  locked  adjustable  stop 
operated  by  a  knob  determines  the 
amount  of  feed  obtained.  Trigger  gears 
meshing  with  the  feed  gear  are  replaced 
by  reversible  ratchet  gears,  operated  by 
shifting  the  handles,  the  position  of  the 
handles  coinciding  with  the  direction  of 


Combination  Planer  and  Slotter 
for  Machining  Locomotive 
FYames.  The  planer  shown 
above  is  a  36-in.  machine.  The 
slotter.  at  the  right,  has  a  24-in. 
travel  lengthwise  of  the  machine 


The  planer  is  of  the  company's  standard  36  in.  pat- 
tern, and  incorporates  the  patented  features  and  safety 
appliances  of  the  standard  machine.  Although  shown 
with  one  head  on  the  cross  rail  the  machine  is  arranged 
with  four  heads  if  required. 

The  bed  is  of  box  type  with  closed  top  between  the 
V's,  which  have  ample  spread  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary overhang  of  the  table.  They  are  fitted  with  auto- 
matic oil  rollers  to  assure  adequate  lubrication.  The 
table  T-slots  are  planed  from  the  solid  and  reamed 
holes  are  provided  throughout  the  length  for  clamping. 
The  housings  extend  to  the  floor  and  are  attached  to  the 
bed  with  taper  plugs  and  bolts.  The  cross  rail  is  well 
braced  at  the  back  and  made  to  accommodate  two  heads, 
allowing  either  head  to  have  full  traverse  across  the 
table.  The  elevating  screws  are  adjustable  from  the 
top  and  are  supported  on  ball  bearings.  The  heads 
have  long  and  wide  bearing  surfaces  on  the  cross  rail 
and  are  made  right  and  left  for  close  range.  They  are 
graduated  for  swiveling  up  to  90  deg.  and  hpve  auto- 
niatic  feeds  in  all  directions,  operative  from  either  end 
of  the  cross  rail.  The  down  feed  screw?  under  strain 
are  in  tension.  The  slides  are  hune  on  ball  bearings 
and  binder  screws  are  provided  on  both  saddles  and 
slides.  Micrometer  adjustments  are  incorporated  on 
all  vertical  and  horizontal  feed  screws. 

The  elevating  device  is  centrallv  located  on  the  top 
brace  and  is  self-contained.  The  long  handle  at  the 
side  of  the  housing  operates  a  saw-tooth  clutch  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  cross  rail,  the  handle  being  held 


the  feed.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  feed 
are  that  the  operator  can  control  or  change  the  feed  on 
the  rail  heads  without  stopping  the  machine  or  disturb- 
ing the  feeds  on  either  right  or  left  side  heads,  or  vice 
versa.  All  parts  are  well  protected,  yet  easily  acces- 
sible, and  operating  handles  and  knobs  are  conveniently 
located.  The  amount  of  feed  is  indicated  by  a  dial  which 
permits  the  operator  to  set  the  feed  to  the  proper 
amount. 

The  driving  pulleys  are  of  aluminum  with  cast-iron 
centers  and  the  loose  pulleys  have  wick-oiled  bronze 
bushings  and  solid  web.  Shifting  levers  located  on  both 
front  and  rear  sides  of  the  machine  permit  the  operator 
to  control  the  motion  of  the  table  without  walking 
around  the  planer. 

The  slotter,  shown  in  the  separate  illustration,  is 
self-contained  and  furnished  with  a  base  which  is  bolted 
and  dow-elled  to  the  bed.  It  is  provided  with  a  variable 
speed  motor  giving  the  necessary  range  of  speed,  and 
two  additional  small  motors,  which  furnish  the  power 
for  quick  movement  of  the  rail  and  head.  The  slotter 
has  a  24-in.  travel  lengthwise  of  the  machine  and  is 
provided  with  independent  automatic  feed  and  rapid 
traverse  in  both  directions.  The  cross  rail  can  be 
swiveled  in  either  direction  to  any  angle  within  the 
limits  of  locomotive  frame  work,  and  can  also  be  swiv- 
eled entirely  out  of  the  way.  The  head  has  an  inde- 
pendent automatic  feed  and  rapid  traverse  in  both 
directions. 

The  ram  is  driven  by  an  improved  worm  and  worm 
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wheel  through  a  er^nk  disk  and  connecting  rod,  and 
the  stroke  is  adjustable  both  for  position  and  length. 
Notched  washers  fasten  the  connecting  rod  when  set. 
A  special  tool  bar  is  provided  for  circular  feeding  and 
for  cutting  fillets.  The  table  is  held  stationary  when 
using  the  slotter  and  is  rapidly  set  with  pendant  switch 
for  the  next  position  after  finishing  the  cut.  Adequate 
oiling-  facilities  and  adjustments  for  wear  are  provided 
throughout  and  ball  bearings  and  adjustments  for 
wear  provided  where  necessary. 

The  maximum  stroke  of  the  slotter  Is  14  in.,  the 
clearance  in  the  yoke  being  37  in.  wide  and  18  in.  high. 
The  maximum  length  of  work  accommodated  is  30  ft. 
and  the  travel  of  the  rail  24  in. 

The  width  between  the  housings  of  the  planer  is 
37  in.,  the  maximum  height  under  the  cross  rail 
being  also  37  in.  The  length  of  the  planer  table  is  38 
ft.  and  the  width  30  ft.,  the  bed  being  69  ft.  long  and 
27  in.  deep.  The  distance  between  the  Vees  is  20  in. 
The  face  of  the  housings  is  8  in.  and  that  of  the  cross 
rail  14  in.  The  horsepower  required  for  the  planer  is 
1.5  hp.  and  for  the  slotter  10  hp.  The  driving  belts  are 
3  in.  wide. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  is  69,000  lb.  The  f^ocr 
space  overall  is  78  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  2  in.  wide  and  the 
height  10  ft.  11  in.  overall. 

Engine-Driven   Welding   Equipment 

An  engine-driven  welding  equipment  for  use  where 
electric  power  for  motor  drive  is  not  available  and  for 
job  welders  who  must  work  in  widely  scattered  dis- 
tricts has  been  developed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  One  advantage  of  this  apparatus,  which 
is  made  in  stationary  and  portable  models,  is  that  it  is 
not  neces.sary  to  waste  time  applying  for  a  permit  or 
making  proper  connections  before  work  can  be  started. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  Westinghouse  single- 
operator  welding  generator  geared  to  a  Doman  four- 
cycle, two-cylinder,  low  speed,  marine-type  gasoline 
engine.  The  generator  is  direct  current,  has  a  rated 
capacity  of  175  amp.  and  a  maximum  capacity  of  225 
amp.  at  1750  r.p.m.  The  generator  is  designed  to 
operate  at  arc  voltage,  and  to  inherently  stabilize  the 
arc  and  supply  a  substani;ially  constant  current  of 
different  values  over  the  working  range  of  90  to  225 


trator  on  a  rigid,  light  weight  angle  iron  frame  work, 
and  the  entire  equipment  is  mounted  on  a  substantial 
cast-iron  bed  plate. 


(lusoline-KiiKine-Drivcn    Welding    Equipment.      The    maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  generator   is   225  amp. 

amp.  The  operating  characteristics  of  the  generator 
are  said  to  be  such  that  it  is  unusually  easy  for  the 
operator  to  strike  and  maintain  the  arc,  and  also  to  ob- 
tain the  deep  penetration  and  thorough  fusion  neces- 
sary for  satisfactory  welding.  The  shaft  of  the  gen- 
erator extends  through  the  pedestal  bearing  and  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  flexible  coupling  to  the  exciter. 

The  engine  is  of  rugged  construction.  The  cylinder 
block  and  removable  head  are  of  semi-steel  and  the 
valves,  main  bearings,  and  connecting  rod  bearings  are 
•of  liberal  dimensions  for  the  service.  Other  features 
of  the  engine  are  forced  feed  system  of  lubrication, 
Wheeler-Schebler  carburetor,  Taco  throttle  governor, 
impulse   starter   and   large  honey-comb   type  radiator. 

The  control  panel  is  mounted  directly  over  the  gen- 


New  A.  C.  Motor  for  Machine  Drives 

A  new  line  of  Watson  alternating-current  multi- 
speed  motors,  providing  speeds  of  600,  720,  900  and 
1200  r.p.m.,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Mechanical  Appliance  Co.,  Milwaukee.  The  line  is 
intended  to  make  available  effective  individual  alter- 
nating-current drive  for  machine  tools,  blowers,  con- 
veyors, compressors  and  other  machines  which  previ- 
ously were  driven  only  by  direct-current  motors. 

Standard  four-speed  windings  for  alternating- 
current  motors  have  been  600,  900,  1200  and  1800 
r.p.m.  on  60  cycle  circuits,  the  two  higher  speeds  being 
twice  the  lower.  The  introduction  of  the  720  r.p.m. 
speed  constitutes  an   important  advance   in  the  design 


eU   Alternuting:   Current   Motor. 
GOO.    720,   iiOO    and    1200    ri 


Tlie   speeds   are 


of  alternating  current  motors,  it  is  pointed  out,  the 
wide  speed  gaps  which  have  an  objection  to  the  use  of 
alternating  current  motors  for  machine  drive  being 
oliminated,  as  also  speed  duplication  and  complicated 
gear  changes  to  obtain  intermediate  speeds.  The  720 
r.p.m.  speed  step  is  possible,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  com- 
pany's standardized  practice  of  using  an  independent 
winding  on  the  stator  for  each  speed.  Increments  of 
20,  25  and  33  1/3  per  cent  are  obtained. 

The  new  motors  are  of  the  squirrel-cage  type  and 
are  rated  on  the  40  deg.  basis,  carrying  the  full-rated 
load  indefinitely  without  exceeding  40  deg.  rise.  It  is 
claimed  that  an  overload  of  2.")  per  cent  will  be  carried 
two  hours  with  a  temperature  rise  not  exceeding  55 
deg.  C.  The  motors  will  be  furnished  for  constant 
horsepower,  constant  toi-que  or  combinations  of  both  in 
two,  three  or  four  speeds,  selected  from  600,  720,  900, 
1200  and  1800  r.p.m.  for  00  cycle  circuits.  The  same 
ratings  will  be  furnished  for  other  frequencies,  like- 
wise two  phase. 

Suitable  control  apparatus  has  been  developed  and 
is  offered  for  both  automatic  and  remote  control, 
equipped  with  the  protective  apparatus. 


The  Dort  Motor  Car  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  is  increas- 
ing operations  iit  its  plant,  with  June  output  showing 
an  advance  estimated  at  20  per  cent  over  May  pro- 
duction. This  last  noted  month  showed  a  gain  of 
156  per  cent  over  the  month  of  May,  1921.  and  of 
374  per  cent  for  the  same  month  in  the  year  preceding. 
Orders  on  hand  insure  capacity  operations  through- 
out the  summer. 

June  wage  distribution  of  $4,687,976  by  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  industries  was  the  largest  in  the  past  16 
months,  topping  the  May  disbursement  by  ?445,000. 


British  Open -Hearth  Furnace  Practice 

Higher  Temperatures  and  More  Ra})i(l  Working  Aimed  at  in 

tlie  Proposed  Design  of  a  100-Ton  Furnace — Reduction 

of  Heat  Losses  a  Great  Desideratum 


CHANGES  in  open-hearth  furnace  design  which 
will  give  larger  outputs  through  more  rapid  and 
more  complete  combustion  have  been  under  con- 
sideration simultaneously  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Open-hearth  practice  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  important  papers  at  the  last  two  meetings  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (British)  in 
London  the  principal  paper  was  that  of  Fred  Clements 
of  the  Park  Gate  Iron  Works,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 
on  "British  Siemens  Furnace  Practice."  The  author. 
in  introducing  his  paper,  which  is  really  a  volume  on 
open-hearth  furnace  construction  and  operation,  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  many  new  open-hearth  furnace 
installations  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
past  few  years.  While  these  new  furnace?  showed  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  need  of  better  mechanical 
detail  in  furnace  construction  they  followed  well  estab- 
lished precedents  as  far  as  proportions  are  concerned, 
and,  in  the  author's  opinion,  did  not  show  any  material 
advance  in  thermal  efficiency  over  what  has  been  ob- 
tained in  older  plants. 

With  a  view  to  formulating  some  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  design  of  regenerative  furnaces,  Mr. 
Clements  made  a  series  of  tests  at  Park  Gate,  and  a 
section  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  data  obtained  by  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  work  done  in  the  60-ton  furnaces 
of  the  Park  Gate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  These  voluminous 
data  accompany  the  paper  in  the  form  of  charts  dealing 
with  temperatures,  fuel  and  air  consumption,  furnace 
charge,  chemical  and  heat  balance  of  furnace  charge, 
heat  balance  of  furnace,  details  of  regenerators  and 
ports,  production  results,  recovery  of  heat  from  chim- 
ney gases,  etc.  Details  were  given  also  in  the  charts 
of  construction  and  performance  of  other  important 
open-hearth  plants  in  Great  Britain. 

Higher  Temperatures  and  Refractories 

Another  section  of  the  paper  takes  up  in  detail  the 
design  of  a  furnace  of  100  tons  capacity  embodying  the 
principles  outlined  by  the  author  in  his  comments  on 
the  performance  of  the  60-ton  furnaces  at  Park  Gate. 
The  author  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  higher  tempera- 
tures and  the  new  design  he  proposes  is  with  a  view  to 
providing  against  the  more  drastic  effects  of  high  tem- 
peratures upon  refractory  materials.  By  recognizing 
the  following  principles  in  design  he  held  that  the  re- 
fractories would  be  subjected  to  conditions  not  more 
severe  than  those  obtaining  at  present: 

1  The  gas  .ind  air  must  be  regenerated  to  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  intimately  mixed,  and  then  projected  into 
the  furnace  at  an  angle  which  will  insure  their  passing 
along  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  at  such  a  velocity  as 
will  maintain  them  in  the  line  of  direction  desired  and  in 
cIo.se  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  bath.  There  will  be 
little  tendency  for  the  flame  to  rise  to  the  uppir  regions  of 
the   furnace. 

2  The  distance  between  the  port  blocks  must  be  great 
enough  to  insure  that  combustion  is  fully  complete  before 
the  gases  closely  approach  the  outgoing  ports. 

3  The  distance  of  the  roof  and  side  walls  from  the  zone 
of  highest  temperature  must  be  increased  so  as  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  the  burning  gases  impinging  on 
the  refractory.  The  space  between  the  stream  of  gases  in 
combustion  and  the  roof  is  considered  to  be  occupied  by  an 
almost  immobile  mass  of  inert  gas.  The  fnnrtion  of  this  gas 
is  to  reduce  the  heat  effect  on  the  refractori.  s. 

[It  may  be  noted  that  the  more  rapid  operation  of 
open-hearth  furnaces  in  the  United  States  that  has 
been  obtained  in  the  past  year  has  been  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  production  of  refractories  that  will  stand 
much  higher  temperatures  than  have  been  customary 
heretofore. — Editor.! 

In    considering    the    heat    contributed    by    the    exo- 


thermic reactions  in  the  working  of  the  charge,  Mr. 
Clements  proposes  accelerating  these  reactions  by  rais- 
ing the  temperature  ruling  in  the  bath.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  cumulative,  in  that  the  quicker  the  ele- 
ments are  removed  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  gen- 
erated per  unit  of  time.  Three  important  results 
would  follow,  according  to  the  author:  The  slag  would 
be  maintained  in  a  more  fluid  and  workable  condition; 
the  time  of  working  would  be  reduced,  and  greater  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  the  heat  of  chemical  reac- 
tion. 

Referring  generally  to  the  factors  involved  in  pro- 
viding an  efficient  system  of  regeneration,  Mr.  Clem- 
ents mentions  the  following: 

1  The  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  chamber  should  be 
such  that  the  gases  during  regeneration  or  recuperation  are 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  checkerworlv.  thus 
liringing  all  parts  of  it   into  service. 

2  The  weight  of  suitable  brickwork  provided  to  form  the 
checkering  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  store  of  heat 
ample  for  regeneration  without  a  wide  range  of  temperature. 

3  The  effective  heating  surface  presented  by  the  checker- 
work  must  be  ample  to  allow  for  a  rapid  heat  exchange, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  checkers  must  be  such  that  all 
the  particles  of  the  gases  are  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  hot  surfaces.  As  the  velocity  of  the  gases  is  a 
factor  in  heat  exchange  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
sufRciently  high  to  give  maximum  results.  A  higher  velocity 
also  helps  to  keep  the  checkerwork  free  from  dust  deposit. 

Details  of  Proposed  100-Ton  Furnace 

The  accompanying  illustrations  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Clements'  paper  show  the  design  of  his  proposed 
furnace  of  100  tons  capacity.  In  his  paper  he  com- 
ments on  the  various  features  of  construction  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bath  and  Ports. — The  area  of  the  bath  has  been  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  best  general  practice, 
and  naturally  the  relation  of  length  to  width  has  been 
decided  so  that  the  bath  is  not  too  wide  for  easy  fet- 
tling nor  the  distance  between  the  arch  springers  too 
great  for  stability,  even  after  making  the  extra  allow- 
ance on  the  distance  between  the  side  walls  in  order  to 
reduce  the  intensity  of  the  radiant  heat  effect.  The 
need  for  this  increase  in  width,  along  with  the  greater 
height  of  roof,  has  been  demonstrated  previously.  The 
distance  between  what  may  be  called  the  effective  port 
mouths  is  37  ft.,  and  this  is  deemed  from  other  experi- 
ence sufficient  to  insure  that  combustion  is  complete 
before  the  products  of  cumbustion  enter  the  oBtgoing 
port  mouth.  Five  charging  doors  are  provided,  so  that 
the  charge  can  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
furnace  bath. 

With  regard  to  the  ports,  the  usual  positions  of  gas 
and  air  uptakes  have  been  reversed,  with  the  consider- 
able advantage  that  only  one  uptake  need  be  provided 
for  each.  The  overall  width  of  the  port  block  therefore 
is  much  reduced,  and  with  the  design  of  casing  showTi. 
along  with  the  use  of  cast  iron  chills  at  the  point  of 
juncture  between  port  block  and  furnace,  it  is  possible 
quickly  to  remove  the  port  end  complete  and  replace  it 
by  a  spare.  Another  advantage  arising  out  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  it  allows  freedom  for  that  relative 
movement  between  the  port  block  and  furnace,  due  to 
expansion,  which  always  takes  place.  One  sheet  ac- 
companyin.a:  the  paper  shows  the  velocity  of  the  air 
leaving  the  port  as  120  ft.  per  sec.  and  the  gas  as  140 
ft.  per  sec.  These  velocities  are  higher  than  is  custo- 
mary, but  in  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  tem- 
perature in  the  hearth  it  is  necessary  for  the  gas  and 
air  to  mix  rapidly  and  intimately  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  so  as  to  develop  the  highest  temperature  of  com- 
bustion in  direct  contact  with  the  materials  in  the  bath. 
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In  order  to  assist  in  attaining  this  result  the  gas  and 
air  ports  discharge  into  a  common  port  before  enter- 
ing the  furnace.  This  port  with  its  sloping  crown  di- 
rects the  gas  and  air  down  on  to  the  metal  in  the  bath, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  port  at  the  other  end  of 
the  furnace,  assists  in  keeping  the  flow  of  gases  on 
the  bath  surface  and  prevents  any  tendency  of  the 
stream  to  rise  to  the  roof.  At  the  same  time  any 
danger  of  burning  the  arch  of  the  common  port  is  re- 
moved by  arranging  the  dimensions  so  that  the  gas 
stream  issuing  from  the  gas  port  is  always  insulated 
from  the  brickwork  by  the  stream  of  air  which  is 
around  it. 

Regenerators. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  for  the  most  effective  results  care  must  be 
taken  to  determine  the  best  proportiors  of  the  checker- 
work,  as  in  a  correctly  operated  furnace  the  quantity 
of  heat  carried  into  the  regenerators  by  the  products 
of  combustion  between  the  temperatures  permissible  is 
only  a  little  in  excess  of  the  amount  i-equired  for  ade- 
quate regeneration.  In  the  design  of  the  checkerwork 
attention  is  called  to  the  following  axioms: 

(a)  Correct  weight  of  effective  brickwork. 

(b)  Maximum  heating  surface  possible  per  unit 
volume. 

(c)  Proper  distribution  of  the  gases  over  the 
checkers. 

(d)  Best  velocity  through  the  checkers  to  giv^  most 
effective  heat  interchange. 

If  these  axioms  be  properly  followed  then  the  tem- 
perature of  rcgencratiim  will  be  attained  without  diffi- 
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culty.  The  height  of  the  checkerwork  is  also  naturally 
determined  by  the  provisions  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
four  factors  mentioned. 

The  following  comments  on  axioms  (a)  and  (d)  are 
important: 

On  Axiom  (a).— The  weight  of  effective  brick  work 
must  be  correct  for  the  conditions  existing,  because 
with  too  little  mass  the  temperature  range  is  too  gi-eat. 
Again,  too  much  checkerwork  is  equally  undesirable, 
as  in  this  case  the  available  heat  is  distributed  over  a 
weight  of  brick  work  which  may  absorb  the  whole, 
while  the  mass  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  requisite 
temperature  being  attained,  the  latter  being  vital  to 
success.  . ,     ,       ,     -i 

On  Axiom  (d).— The  problem  of  the  ideal  velocity 
through  the  checkers  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  In- 
vestigation on  this  important  subject  would  have  a  con- 
siderable bearing  on  regenerative  furnace  practice.  As 
far  as  is  shown  by  the  data  available  [showing  practice 
at  various  British  steel  plants]  it  would  appear  that 
a  velocity  of  about  20  ft.  per  sec.  ought  to  be  allowed. 
It  is  essential  that  the  lower  sections  of  the  checker- 
work  should  do  the  major  portion  of  the  regeneration, 
and  this  being  so  it  is  necessary  that  the  heat  inter- 
change in  these  regions  should  be  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible. The  free  area  arranged  therefore  should  be  suen 
as  to  give  a  velocity  of  approximately  20  ft.  per  sec. 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  regenerators,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  gas  due  to  in- 
crease in  temperature.  However,  in  order  to  give  a 
chamber  which  is  economical  in  construction,  the  veloc- 
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ity  allowed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  checkenvork  can 
be  increased,  since  the  density  of  the  gas  per  unit 
•  volume  is  reduced  and  consequently  higher  velocities 
can  be  allowed.  The  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the 
cross  sectional  area  toward  the  bottom  of  the  regen- 
erator chamber  will  therefore  be  self-evident. 

Binding  of  Furnace  and  Regenerators. — The  furnace 
hearth  is  very  effectively  bound  without  the  need  of 
the  bottom  longitudinal  tie  bolts  by  using  the  support- 
ing girders  for  binding  purposes.  The  gas  and  air  re- 
generator chambers  at  each  end  of  the  furnace  are,  in 
the  main,  separate  units,  and  this  effectively  prevents 
any  leakage  of  gas  to  the  air  chamber,  which  is  some- 
times a  source  of  trouble.  The  binding  of  the  chambers 
is  of  simple  but  very  substantial  character. 

Gas  Reverse  Valves. — In  order  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
gas  on  reversal  it  is  advisable  that  the  reverse  valves 
should  be  as  close  to  the  regenerator  chamber  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  same  basis  the  type  of  gas  valve  used 
should  be  such  as  to  shut  off  the  supply  to  the  furnace 
while  reversal  is  taking  place.  Any  design  of  gas  re- 
verse valve  which  allows  the  producer  gas  to  pass 
directly  to  the  chimney  even  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds  during  the  act  of  reversal  is  not  permissible 
in  an  installation  where  the  highest  economy  is  looked 
for. 

Air  Reverse  Valves. — The  air  valves  provided  are  of 
the  water-sealed  type.  Considerable  leakage  of  cold 
air  direct  into  the  chimney  gases  takes  place  with  the 
ordinary  type  of  butterfly  valve,  or  dry  mushroom 
valve,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
it.  Such  a  leakage  is  undesirable  in  any  case,  but  is 
especially  detrimental  if  the  use  of  waste  heat  boilers 
is  adopted. 

Method  of  Reversing. — The  need  of  uniform  periods 
between  reversals  is  of  paramount  importance  and 
while  it  is  customary  to  leave  this  operation  to  the  fur- 
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nacemen,  with  no  doubt  usually 
good  results,  yet  a  very  strong 
ease  can  be  made  out  for  auto- 
matic reversal  every  half  hour. 
The  design  of  the  necessary  gear 
presents  no  great  difficulty,  and 
indeed  a  similar  device  is  already 
in  service  on  some  types  of  coke 
oven  plant. 

Chimney. — In  order  to  give 
the  suction  necessary  for  the 
quick  removal  of  the  burnt  gases 
from  the  furnace  bath  as  well  as 
to  maintain  the  speed  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  through  the 
checkerwork  during  recuperation 
the  chimney  must  be  ample  in 
height.  Under  the  conditions  of 
temperature  anticipated  a  stack 
200  ft.  high  is  calculated  to  give 
a  suction  of  1.75  in.  w.g.  at  the 
base. 

Fuel  Consumption. — The  fuel 
consumption  used  in  the  calcula- 
tions, viz.,  3  cwt.  per  ton  of  steel, 
allows  for  using  coal  at  the  same 
rate  per  hour  per  ton  of  metal  as 
is  now  obtained  in  the  best  Park 
Gate  practice,  and  only  takes 
into  account  the  quicker  working 
which  is  anticipated  from  a  fur- 
nace of  the  design  shown.  No 
allowance  has  been  made  there- 
fore for  the  economy  which 
would  result  from  the  prevention 
of  radiant  heat  losses  as  sug- 
gested, and  if  this  is  adequately  carried  out  a  fuel 
consumption  of  not  more  than  2  cwt.  of  good  coal  at 
the  producers  per  ton  of  ingots  made  could  be  con- 
fidently expected. 


Discussion 
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The  proposal  to  have  a  separate  session  of  the  insti- 
tute for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Clements'  paper  has  been 
under  consideration.  From  our  London  correspondent 
we  have  the  following  report  of  the  comment  offered 
at  the  May  meeting: 

E.  H.  Saniter,  referring  to  the  graphs  of  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  and  air,  said  no  such  graphs-had  ever 
been  published  before.  Extraordinary  changes  were 
shown  in  the  relative  consumptions.  During  charging 
the  gas  and  air  consumptions  were  high,  while  during 
melting  the  air  was  high  and  the  gas  low.  This  was 
not  in  accordance  with  preconceived  ideas,  which  might 
be  wrong.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
records  related  to  an  individual  experiment.  In  the 
thermal  balance  sheet  the  author  assumed  that  the  car- 
bon was  burned  into  CO,  but  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  take  CO2  as  the  product  of  combustion.  He  thought 
the  particularly  deep  regenerators  advocated  would  re- 
duce the  draft  on  the  furnace  or  shorten  its  life.  A 
water-cooled  block,  on  the  American  system,  would  be 
an  improvement. 

E.  B.  Christmas,  who  made  a  tour  of  steel  plants 
in  the  United  States  this  year,  criticized  the  general 
lack  of  water  cooling  in  British  furnaces.  Quite  95  per 
cent  of  American  furnaces  had  water  cooling  in  some 
form  or  other.  At  Gary,  Ind.,  he  had  seen  45  open- 
hearth  furnaces  with  Knox  water-cooled  blocks  and 
door  frames.  The  blocks  averaged  over  2000  heats  at 
the  Edgar  Thomson  Works,  while  the  total  cost  of 
■water  cooling  was  2%c.  per  ton  of  steel,  the  average 
life  of  a   small  door  being  40  months  and  of  a  large 
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door  26  months.  Waste-heat  boilers  were  common  prac- 
tice and  averaged  350  hp.  from  four  furnaces  of  75 
tons  nominal  capacity.  The  present  tendency  in  the 
United  States  was  to  eliminate  valves  with  turns,  while 
the  Orth  roof  was  also  growing  in  favor. 

Dr.  a.  McCance  said  the  author  had  calculated  his 
heat  balance  on  a  wrong  basis,  and  it  contained  a  cumu- 
lative error.  The  best  way  was  to  calculate  all  the 
heat  put  into  the  furnace  and  all  the  heat  taken  out. 
He  thought  the  author  had  made  a  wrong  assumption 
in  working  out  the  radiation  losses.  Calculating  the 
efficiency  on  his  own  methods.  Dr.  McCance  obtained  a 
figure  of  32.3  per  cent,  which  he  thought  was  nearer 
reality  than  the  author's  figure  of  16.9  per  cent. 

F.  W.  Harbord  appreciated  the  attitude  of  the  au- 
thor is  first  ascertaining  the  theoretical  conditions  and 
then  seeing  how  far  they  could  be  approached  in' prac- 
tice. Investigation  would  probably  show  that  some  of 
the  losses  could  be  considerably  modified.  As  regards 
radiation  losses  the  only  hope  in  the  bath  itself  was 
better  refractories.  The  losses  in  the  flue  gases  were 
also  serious,  and  he  suggested  the  possibility  of  cheap- 
ening the  production  of  oxygen,  which  could  be  used  to 
decrease  the  present  large  proportion  of  inert  nitrogen 
passing  through  the  furnace  system  and  carrying  away 
large  quantities  of  heat. 

Benjamin  Talbot  was  somewhat  skeptical  of  the 
author's  idea  that  the  fuel  consumption  could  be 
brought  down  to  3  cwt.  per  ton  or  lower,  although  such 
a  reduction  would  be  welcomed  by  steel  makers.  He 
thought  the  author's  100-ton  furnace  design  was  very 
good,  but  was  afraid  that  the  extra  deep  regenerators 
would  reduce  the  speed  of  the  furnace. 


J.  A.  Smeeton  said  the  Siemens  furnace  was  a  back 
number,  and  advocated  a  multi-flame  continuous-recu- 
perative furnace  of  the  Chautraine  type  in  which  he 
was  interested.  This,  he  claimed,  should  be  able  to 
melt  steel  with  3  or  even  2  cwt.  of  coal  per  ton.  The 
whole  Siemens  system  ought  to  be  scrapped  and  some- 
thing modern  substituted.  He  mentioned  economies  of 
40  per  cent  on  any  existing  furnace  and  85  per  cent  on 
many.  Members  were  not  unduly  disconcerted  and  ap- 
parently preferred  to  await  the  results  of  a  practical 
demonstration,  which  the  speaker  hoped  to  arrange  in 
about  six  months. 

H.  M.  Ridge  said  that  he  had  obtained  economies 
by  comparatively  simple  alterations  of  Siemens  plant, 
without  any  change  in  metallurgical  practice,  and  he 
thought  by  applying  his  method  to  the  Park  Gate  plant 
the  fuel  consumption  could  be  reduced  by  fully  26  per 
cent.  He  noted  that  in  the  author's  records  the  CO; 
dropped  during  melting,  which  appeared  undesirable 
and  a  source  of  heat  loss.  He  also  criticized  the 
checker  design. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hatfield  considered  the  author's  figures 
for  efficiency  more  accurate  than  those  of  Dr.  McCance. 
He  thought  it  quite  likely  that  a  fuel  consumption  of 
3  cwt.  would  be  obtained  in  the  author's  new  furnace, 
which  would  be  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Dr.  W.  Rosenhain  pointed  out  that  damage  to  the 
refractories  was  purely  a  question  of  the  temperature 
they  attained,  which  depended  on  the  balance  between 
the  heat  radiated  away  and  the  heat  supplied.  He 
argued  that  if  the  heat  supplied  were  reduced  propor- 
tionately to  the  proposed  reduction  in  radiation  losses, 
the  refractories  would  be  all  right. 


Resourceful  Engine  Repair  Job 

BY  CHARLES  L.  SMITH 

The  connecting  rod  on  the  ammonia  compressor 
side  of  a  large  steam  unit  in  the  plant  of  the  Consumers 
Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  was  recently 
broken  off  close  to  the  crank  pin  end.  The  crank  pin 
was  considerably  marred  before  the  engine  could  b.» 
stopped  and  the  damage  necessitated  either  removal 
and  replacement  of  the  wrist  pin,  or  turning  off  the 
flange  and  re-turning  the  bearing  part  of  the  pin. 


Hepairing  the   Ammonia   Compres.^or   Sitle  of  a   I.arRe   Steam 

Unit.     The  llange  was  turned  off  ami  the  crank  pin  ve-lurned 

by  the  apparatus  shown 

Dismantling  the  rear  end  of  the  unit  and  sending  it 
to  a  shop  in  St.  Louis  for  repairs  was  decided  upon,  but 
before  this  was  done,  W.  B.  Langston,  machinist,  con- 
tracted to  repair  the  machine  as  it  stood.     The  impro- 


vised equipment  devised  for  the  job  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  crank  pin  was  originally  7  in.  in  diameter  by 
SMs  in.  from  crank  to  outside  of  flange  on  the  pin; 
the  bearing  being  about  7%  in.  long.  To  turn  off  the 
flange  and  re-turn  the  pin  the  unique  apparatus  shown, 
which  was  made  from  the  head  of  a  6-in.  pipe  machine, 
was  used.  This  mechanism  was  centered  and  fastened 
by  bolting  into  the  oil  hole  in  the  center  of  the  crank 
pin,  through  a  cylindrical  filler  piece,  supports  being 
provided  to  anchor  the  overhanging  outer  end. 

Attached  to  the  sleeve  part  of  the  head  there  was' 
an  extension  angle  piece  with  a  slot  running  length- 
wise of  the  crank,  pin,  an  improvised  tool  holder  being 
set  in  this  slot  at  any  point  on  the  length  of  the  crank 
pin  desired.  The  sleeve  of  the  threading  head  revolved 
on  the  inner  piece  and  was  set  to  true  rotation  by  means 
of  the  adjustable  jaws,  while  the  bevel  gears  which  ro- 
tated the  sleeve  part  of  the  head  were  driven  through 
an  improvised  joint  by  a  Little  Giant  air  motor.  To 
offset  the  weight  of  the  device  arranged  to  carry  the 
tool  a  heavy  counterbalance  was  swung  opposite. 

The  flange  of  the  crank  pin  was  turned  off  and  the 
crank  pin  itself  turned  up,  on  the  latter  it  being  neces- 
sary to  remove  %  in.  of  metal.  The  finish  could  hardly 
be  excelled  on  the  best  equipped  lathe,  and  while  the 
process  was  much  slower  the  job  was  completed  in  less 
than  a  week.  This  represented  an  estimated  saving 
in  time  alone  of  more  than  six  weeks  over  the  first  plan. 
The  feed  of  this  turning  device  was  regulated  by 
hand  by  adjusting  a  Star  valve  wheel  that  advanced 
the  sleeve  as  desired  and  was  arranged  for  tripping  on 
;i  trigger  fastened  on,  and  brought  up  from  the  bed 
plate  of  the  engine.  A  collar-shaped  ring  was  made  to 
fit  on  the  end  of  the  crank  pin,  thus  forming  a  flange. 
The  shoulder  was  turned  on  the  end  of  the  crank  pin, 
over  which  this  ring  was  placed  with  a  driving  fit,  and 
then  countersunk  bolted  to  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

The  Volta  Mfg.  Co.,  Welland,  Ont.,  announces  the 
securing  of  an  order  from  the  Hopetown  Steel  Works, 
Bathgate,  Scotland,  for  a  standard  3-ton  capacity 
Heroult  type  electric  steel  furnace,  with  transformer 
and  switchboard  equipment  complete. 
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APPEAL  FOR  STATE  AID 


Canadian  Goveriiinoiit  Asked  to  Help  in  Dcvelop- 
iiifl  Ore  Resources 

Toronto,  July  10. — Representatives  of  the  miners, 
engineers,  steel  manufacturers  and  transportation  of- 
ficials interested  in  the  development  of  the  ii'on  ore  in- 
dustry of  Ontario,  in  conference  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont.,  unanimously  adopted  a  i-eso- 
lution  calling  on  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments to  launch  a  scheme  of  State  aid  to  iron  mine 
operators  over  a  period  of  15  years.  Although  pay- 
ment of  a  bounty  of  75c.  per  ton  on  ore  and  the  giving 
of  assistance  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  plants 
were  suggested  as  alternatives,  the  conference  finally 
asked  for  aid  without  specifying  any  sum  or  method. 
The  members  of  the  conference  also  put  themselves  on 
record  as  being  of  the  belief  that  the  iron  ore  re- 
sources of  Ontario  are  sufficient  to  support  an  impor- 
tant iron  and  steel  industry,  and  requested  the  Ontario 
Government  to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  at 
least  one  metallurgist,  one  geologist  and  one  transpor- 
tation expert,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  development  of  the  industry.  Hon.  Harry  Mills, 
Minister  of  Mines,  who  presided,  intimated  that  the 
Govei-nment  would  accede  to  the  request.  Considerable 
significance  was  attached  to  the  gathering  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  marked  the  first  general  conference 
between  iron  ore  operators  and  steel  manufacturers  in 
Canada,  some  40  of  whom  were  present.  Prominent 
among  the  steel  men  was  J.  D.  Jones,  general  manager 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  who 
declared  that  if  the  low-grade  Canadian  ores  could  be 
oflfered  at  a  price  equivalent  to  that  of  the  higher  grade 
American  ores  now  in  use,  his  company  would  be  will- 
ing to  use  Canadian  ore  exclusively.  Mr.  Jones  also 
stated  that  he  believed  that  given  production  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  scale,  pig  iron  from  Canadian  ores  could 
be  manufactured  to  sell  at  $1.75  per  ton  less  than  the 
pig  from   American  ores. 

At  the  present  time  no  domestic  ore  is  being  util- 
ized in  Canada,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  ore  bodies 
hitherto  discovered  have  been  of  such  low  grade  as  to 
require  beneficiation  before  being  marketed  to  oper- 
ators of  blast  furnaces. 


Business  Activity  Increasing 

Advance  reports  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
show  a  rapid  improvement  in  business  conditions  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  Practically  every  industry  for 
which  figures  have  been  received  shows  greater  activ- 
ity. Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  prices,  while 
they  have  not  become  stabilized,  are  nearly  stationary 
at  about  50  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level.  This  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  low  point  reached  some 
months  ago,  when  they  were  about  40  per  cent  above 
pre-war  level. 

Among  the  advances  in  productive  activity,  copper 
took  another  big  jump,  with  a  total  of  88,714,000  lb., 
the  largest  month  since  1920,  and  four  times  the  pro- 
duction of  six  months  ago.  Exports  of  copper  amount 
to  about  70  per  cent  of  production,  as  compared  with 
moi-e  than  90  per  cent  in  April  and  with  more  than 
1.30  per  cent  in  May  of  1921.  Exports  and  imports  of 
iron  and  steel  showed  moderate  increases  in  May,  the 
exports  being  the  largest  for  fourteen  months.  Produc- 
tion of  petroleum  reached  46,473,000  barrels,  or  slightly 
less  than  the  high  record  of  March.  Consumption  ex- 
ceeded production  by  more  than  3,000,000  barrels.  The 
lumber  industry  as  a  whole  is  operating  at  practically 
100  per  cent. 

Both  automobiles  and  trucks  showed  heavy  in- 
creases in  May,  the  former  being  17  per  cent  and  the 
latter  about  11  per  cent  above  April.  Building  volume 
stands  at  179  as  against  150  for  April  and  90  for  May 
of  last  year.  The  activity  is  thus  practically  double 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing 
from  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  trade,  as  well  as 


those  entering  United  States  ports.  The  bulk  of  the 
increase  is  in  American  ships,  while  foreign  ships  show 
a  smaller  percentage  of  increase. 

Immigration  for  May  numbered  36,880,  against 
29,166  for  April  and  82,618  for  May  of  last  year.  Emi- 
gration was  23,147  for  May  against  24,962  for  April 
and  30,029  for  May  of  last  year. 


Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  as  of  June  30  amounted  to 
5,635,531  tons,  or  381,303  tons  more  than  reported  on 
the  books  May  31,  and  the  largest  amount  reported 
since  April,  1921.  In  May  the  unfilled  business  in- 
creased 157,311  tons,  in  April  602,769  tons,  and  in 
March  353,079  tons,  while  in  February  and  January 
decreases  were  recorded.  A  year  ago  the  unfilled  ton- 
nage amounted  to  5,117,868  tons,  or  517,663  tons  less 
than  on  June  30  last.  The  monthly  unfilled  tonnage 
since  January,  1919,  compares  as  follows: 

1922  1921  1920  1919 

.Ian.    31 4.241.678  7. .173,164  9,285.441  6,684,268 

Feb.    2S 4.141.06S  6.933,807  9,502,081  6,010,787 

.Mar.  31 4.494,148  6,284,765  9,892,075  5,430,572 

,.\pr.    30 5,096,917  5..S45,224  10,359,747  4.800.685 

Arav   31 5,254.228  5.482,487  10,940.465  4,282.310 

June  30 5,635,531  5.117,868  10,978,817  4,892,855 

Julv   31 4,830,324  11,118,468  5,578,661 

Aug.  31 4,531.926  10,805.038  6,109,103 

Sept.  30 4,560,670  10,374.804  6,284,638 

Oct.    31 1.286.829  9,836,852  6,472,668 

Nov.  30 4,250,542  9,021.481  7,128,330 

Dec.    31 4.26S.414  8,148.122  8,265,366 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April  30, 
1917,  when  it  was  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on 
Dec.  31,  1910,  at  2,605,747  tons. 


Trenton  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Absorbed 

The  Maryland  Steel  Rolling  Co.,  Baltimore,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Trenton  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  599  Ingham  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
will  consolidate  the  business  with  its  organization.  The 
local  works  will  be  continued  in  operation  and  raw 
material  supply,  including  hot-rolled  strip  steel,  se- 
cured in  the  future  from  the  Baltimore  plant,  which 
will  be  increased  in  capacity  by  the  installation  of 
additional  machinery  to  provide  for  an  output  of  20,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  Trenton  plant,  also,  will  be  en- 
larged at  a  later  date.  John  Robinson,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Keystone  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will 
act  as  manager  of  the  Trenton  works,  and  Stanton 
Haines,  former  manager,  will  be  mill  superintendent. 


Railroads  Contract  for  Repairs 

Due  to  the  railroad  strike  of  machinists.  New  Eng- 
land railroads  are  farming  out  their  repair  wwk.  For 
instance,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Keith  Car  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Sagamore,  Mass.,  for  the  repair  of  6000  freight 
cars,  while  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  placed 
additional  car  repair  orders  with  the  Laconia  Car  Co., 
Laconia,  N.  H.  Such  orders  so  far  have  failed  to  bring 
out  additional  buying  of  finished  material,  the  rail- 
roads applying  material  on  hand  to  such  work. 


To  help  users  of  its  boilers  over  any  problems  that 
may  have  developed,  the  Heine  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  recently  taken  steps  to  systematize  the  method  by 
which  Heine  boilers  in  use  are  followed  up.  The  plan 
includes  the  arranging  of  itineraries  of  field  men  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  conveniently  visit  and  report 
on  Heine  installations.  The  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
connection  with  the  boiler  user  and  ascertain  what  re- 
sults are  being  obtained.  Whenever  possible  the  rep- 
resentative gives  advice,  but  if  unusual  questions  are 
involved,  they  are  referred  to  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. The  field  men  are  supplied  with  suitable  blanks 
for  making  out  reports. 
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BRITISH  FOREIGN  TRADE 


May  Steel  Exports  Second  Largest  of  the  Year 
— Imports  Still  Light 

The  May  official  returns  of  British  foreign  trade  in 
steel  and  iron  show  that  the  total  exports  were  300,981 
gross  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  26,559  tons  over 
April.  The  May  exports  are  next  to  the  largest  for  the 
year,  March  being  311,654  tons,  and  compare  with  a 
monthly  average  of  267,047  tons  for  the  first  quarter. 
In  May,  1921,  the  exports  were  only  101,202  tons.  In 
these  totals  scrap  is  included.  For  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  the  total  exports  were  1,376,546  tons  com- 
pared with  812,829  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1921. 

The  May  imports  were  72,427  tons,  or  practically 
the  same  as  March  and  April.  The  monthly  average 
for  the  first  quarter  is  82,536  tons.  In  May,  1921,  the 
imports  were  89,348  tons.  These  figures  also  include 
scrap.  The  following  table  shows  comparative  data: 
British    Sleel   Kxports   and   Imports.   Gi'oss   Tons 

Kxports        Imports 

April,    1922    274.422  72,074 

May.    1922    300.981  72.427 

Aver:iKe  per  month,  flr.st  quarter   1922..      267,047  82.536 

Average  per  month.    1921 144,885  152,734 

Average   per  month,    1920 274,881  128,685 

Average   per   month.    1919 188,519  50,801 

Average   per  month.    1913 420.757  195,264 

The  following  table  covers  the  principal  exports: 
Principal  British  Exports.  Gross   Tons 

Average  per  Month  May 

1913             1921             1921  1922 

Pig   iron    78,771            8,602            7,673  41,888 

S(epl    rail.s    41.676          14.69S          10.522  13,063 

Steel    plates     11,162          10,673            5,607  4,905 

Galvanized    sheets    ...      63,506          17,635          10.679  46,258 

Steel  bars   20,921            8,927            4.851  15,472 

Tin    plates    41,208          18,873          12.350  39.455 

Black   plates    5,679            1.178               979  5,545 

Steel  sheets 3,078  1 5,355 

Total  e-xports,  first  5  months,  1922 1.376,546 

Total  exports,  first  5  months,  1921 812,829 

As  in  April,  exports  of  steel  rails,  galvanized  sheets, 
pig  iron  and  tin  plate  have  shown  the  most  marked 
recovery.  To  this  must  now  be  added  steel  sheets  and 
bars. 

Pig  iron  imports  in  May  were  4858  tons  compared 
with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  55,564  tons. 

Iron  ore  imports  in  May  were  410,821  tons,  which 
compared  with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  157,298 
tons. 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  May  were  31,518  tons. 
Last  year  they  were  14,405  tons  per  month  and  in  1913 
they  were  over  50,000  tons  i)er  month. 


Australia  an  Expanding  Market  for  Machinery 

Australia  presents  an  expanding  market  for  ma- 
chinery, as  shown  by  the  latest  Australian  statistics, 
says  William  Althoff,  assistant  chief.  Industrial  Ma- 
chinery Division,  Department  of  Commerce.  Imports 
of  industrial  machinery,  excluding  agricultural  machin- 
ery, amounted  to  £9,059,871  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  as  against  £4,302,419  for  1913.  It  is 
al.so  gratifying  to  observe,  he  says,  a  large  increase  in 
the  value  and  the  percentage  of  machinery  imports 
emanating  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
pre-war  figures.  In  1913  American  manufacturers  fur- 
nished machinery  valued  at  £1,245,516,  or  28.9  per  cent 
of  the  total,  as  against  £3,884,396,  or  42.9  per  cent  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have 
between  them  practically  monopolized  the  Australian 
machinery  market.  The  only  other  countries  supplying 
appreciable  quantities  are  Sweden,  Canada,  Switzer- 
land, France  and  Belgium. 

German  goods  have  been  excluded  by  the  provisions 
of  Australian  war-time  legislation,  but  beginning  next 
August  may  again  enter  the  field.  Machinery  imports 
from  Germany  attainted  a  maximum  of  £387,100  in 
1913.  This  represented  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  year. 

The  growth  in  imports  from  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  pre-war  years  is  particularly  striking 
in   view  of  the  advantages  enjoyed   in  the  Australian 


market  by  the  United  Kingdom,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned:  (a)  substantially  heavy  preferential  tar- 
iffs (b)  favorable  exchange  rates;  (c)  close  political, 
commercial  and  financial  affiliations.  A  great  many  of 
the  importing  machinery  dealers  have  intimate  connec- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  and  some  are  actually 
branches  of  British  houses.  A  considerable  number  of 
Australian  industrial  establishments  are  financed  by 
British  capital.  As  regards  the  matter  of  commercial 
facilities,  three  of  the  most  important  banks  in  Aus- 
tralia are  British  and  the  rest  have  branches  in  Great 
Britain,  whereas, no  American  bank  has  been  estab- 
lished there  as  yet. 

Australia  is  developing  steadily  and  American 
machinery  manufacturers  should  not  overlook  the  op- 
portunities presented  for  the  future. 

Estimated  Value  of  Australian  Production,   1910-1919-20 
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1910 

39,752 

56,993 

17,387 

4,789 

23,222 

45.598 

187,741 

1911 

38,774 

50,725 

19,107 

5,728 

23.494 

50.767 

188.595 

1912 

45.754 

51,615 

20,280 

6,432 

25,645 

57,022 

206,748 

1913 

46,162 

57,866 

20,341 

6.338 

25,810 

61,586 

218,103 

1914 

36,052 

60,265 

21,562 

6.119 

22,275 

62,922 

209,495 

1915 

73,769 

65,607 

21,156 

5,777 

22.428 

62,883 

251,620 

1916 

60,207 

89.939 

26,949 

5,505 

23,606 

64,205 

270,411 

1917 

57, M7 

93,435 

31,326 

5,523 

25.581 

69,797 

283.629 

1918 

58,080 

98,297 

33,738 

7,137 

26,156 

75,261 

298,669 

'19'2( 

)  72,234 

109,062 

38.830 

10,170 

19,725 

98,162 

348,183 

Condition  of  the  Belgian  Machine  Tool 
Market 

In  spite  of  improved  industrial  conditions  and  the 
removal  of  much  of  the  immediate  threat  of  German 
competition,  the  market  for  American  machine  tools  in 
Belgium  is  rendered  heavy  by  the  presence  of  consider- 
able stocks  of  American  machinery  probably  aggre- 
gating 15,000,000  francs  in  value,  which  will  no  doubt 
require  another  year  for  liquidation  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice prices  at  which  they  are  being  sold  off,  says  Acting 
Commercial  Attache  S.  H.  Cross  at  Brussels.  Appre- 
ciation of  American  equipment,  even  at  higher  prices, 
is  indicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  at  the  recent 
Commercial  Fair  one  of  the  best  known  Belgian  manu- 
facturers sold  no  lathes  whatever,  while  several  pur- 
chasers were  found  by  representatives  of  American 
manufacturers.  Some  sales  of  universal  millers  as  well 
as  of  broaching  and  balancing  machines,  ordered  from 
the  United  States  rather  than  taken  from  local  stocks, 
indicate  also  that  American  prices  are  reaching  a  point 
where  they  are  interesting  to  the  native  user,  though 
Belgian  dealers  in  machine  tools,  after  taking  consid- 
erable losses,  cannot  be  expected  to  stock  machinei-y 
again  for  some  time. 

Two  factors  must  be  distinguished  in  regard  to  Ger- 
man competition  with  American  tools.  At  the  present 
time,  in  view  of  constantly  increasing  labor  costs  in 
Germany  and  the  discriminatory  tariff  against  German 
products,  the  German  manufacturer  cannot  currently 
produce  a  machine  tool  and  deliver  it  in  Belgium  at  a 
price  very  much  below  our  own  quotations.  On  the 
other  hand,  German  machinery  dealers  who  accumu- 
lated considerable  machinery  stocks  before  production 
costs  in  Germany  had  greatly  risen  can  still  undersell 
American  tools  as  long  as  these  stocks  hold  out.  A  case 
of  this  sort  is  noted  in  which  a  well-known  American 
radial  drill  is  quoted  in  Belgium  at  13,500  francs, 
while  a  German  machine  directly  copied  from  the 
American  apparatus  and  practically  identical  with  it 
could  be  purchased  in  Germany  a  few  months  ago  for 
4,000  francs.  The  chances  are  that  at  present  the  Ger- 
man machine  at  the  factory  would  cost  double  this 
amount.  The  position  of  the  German  manufacturer  is 
exemplified  by  another  instance  in  which  an  American 
representative  quoted  a  Belgian  prospect  82,000  francs 
for  a  well-known  make  of  American  wheel  lathe  includ- 
ing motor,  and  was  told  by  his  customer  that  he  could 
get  the  same  machine  from  the  firm  of  W.  Hegenscheid, 
of  Ratibor.  for  40,000  francs.     The  customer  for  one 
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reason  or  another  delayed  placing  the  order  in  Ger- 
many, and  when  he  finally  did  so,  learned  that  the 
German  price  had  been  advanced  to  80,000  francs 
without  motor. 

Except  on  light  tools,  such  as  small  millers,  some 
of  which  are  direct  copies  of  American  machines,  it 
can  hardly  be  safd  that  Belgian  manufacturers  present 
very  serious  competition  with  American  tools  on  any 
basis  except  price. 

The  outlook  for  machine  tool  sales  in  Belgium  is  thus 
on  the  whole  more  hopeful  during  the  present  spring. 
Better  results  can  probably  be  obtained  in  this  market 
by  quoting  local  representatives  special  prices  and  by 
supporting  them  to  the  extent  of  supplying  moderate 
stocks  on  consignment,  as  the  losses  of  the  average  firm 
have  been  too  great  to  permit  any  purchases  for  stock. 


LOCKOUT  ENDED 


German  Iron  and  Steel  Output  in  1919 

Official  data  of  the  German  pig  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction in  1919  have  been  made  public  in  Staid  und 
Eisen  of  June  15.  This  is  the  first  publication  of  de- 
tails as  to  grrades  as  well  as  the  final  figures  for  the 
total  outputs.  The  pig  iron  output  in  1919  was  as  fol- 
lows in  metric  tons: 

Foundry  iron 1.372,409 

Bessemer  iron   61.01S 

Thomas   iron    2.593.607 

Open-hearth  iron,  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen      1,521.390 

Puddle   iron    101.576 

Other  grades   1.338 

Total    5, 654. IDS 

Of  this   total  3264  tons  is  cla.ssed  as  charcoal  iron. 

The  steel  output  for   1919  is  classified  as  follows: 

Ingots    6,731,699 

Basic   Bessemer    2.388,421 

Aoid   Bessemer    44.190 

Basic  open-hearth 4.143,700 

Acid  open-hearth    61.712 

Electric    55.3S2 

Crucible     38.294 

6,731,699 
Castings    145,699 

Total    6.877,398 

The  total  production  of  rolled  steel  is  given  as 
6,362,543  tons,  of  which  1,132,257  tons  was  semi-finished 
steel. 

The  coke  output  for  1919  is  reported  as  22,709,532 
tons  and  that  of  briquettes  as  19,300,555  tons. 

At  the  close  of  1919  there  were  232  blast  furnaces 
in  existence,  of  which  152  were  operating.  The  num- 
ber of  open-hearth  furnaces  was  451  making  ingots 
and  143  making  steel  castings.  Total  electric  furnaces 
were  38  on  ingots  and  13  on  steel  castings. 


New  Zealand  Blast  Furnace  Starts 

Washington,  July  11. — Organized  in  1920,  the 
Onakaka  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Onakaka,  New  Zealand, 
made  the  first  tapping  of  its  blast  furnace  on  April  27, 
this  year,  and,  according  to  a  report  received  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  Consul  General  David 
F.  Wilbur,  Wellington,  several  tons  of  high  quality 
iron  wei'e  secured.  The  company  was  organized,  it  is 
stated,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  limonite  de- 
posits which  are  found  on  the  ridges  bordering  Golden 
Bay  located  near  Nelson  on  the  South  Island.  It  re- 
cently purchased  the  plant  of  the  New  Zealand  Iron 
Ore  Smelting  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  had  been  endeavoring 
to  develop  a  commercial  method  of  separating  the  metal 
from  the  iron-sand  deposits  along  the  w'est  coast  of 
North  Island.  The  latter  company  was  defeated  by 
the  presence  of  titanic  acid,  and  the  former  was  able 
to  secure  the  plant.  It  is  expected  to  produce  eight  to 
ten  tons  every  eight  hours  and  to  confine  the  output  for 
the  present  to  100  or  150  tons  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  testing  the  various  units  connected  with 
the  plant.  The  company  expects  to  supply  two-thirds 
of  the  demand  of  the  New  Zealand  market  which  im- 
ports as  high  as  10,000  tons  of  pig  iron  annually. 


English  Engineers  Obtain  Some  Concessions,  But 
Concede  Important  Principle 

A  cable  from  Commercial  Attache  Tower  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  states  that  great 
satisfaction  is  felt  in  Great  Britain  over  the  settlement 
of  the  engineering  lockout.  Unemployment  is  on  the 
decrease.  The  gradual  and  consistent  improvement  in 
the  United  Kingdom  foreign  trade  position  has  injected 
a  feeling  of  confidence,  and  the  general  tone  of  busi- 
ness is  much  better.  Increased  activity  is  apparent  in 
the  iron  and  steel,  textiles,  and  engineering  trades 
toward  the  close  of  June  as  compared  with  May. 

The  engineering  lockout  which  lasted  more  than 
three  months  has  been  settled  satisfactorily  and  the 
men  are  returning  to  ^ork  under  the  conditions  en- 
acted. The  dispute  involved  the  principle  of  manage- 
ment by  employees  or  their  representatives,  a  point 
which  the  British  owners  considered  beyond  discussion. 
This  was  the  fundamental  point  at  issue.  In  the  settle- 
ment the  men  have  obtained  certain  concessions,  but  the 
principle  that  the  management  be  vested  in  the  em- 
ployer has  been  maintained.  The  ballot  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  on  the 
modified  terms  put  forward  by  the  employers  were 
75,478  for  acceptance  and  39,423  against  acceptance — 
the  majority  for  acceptance  being  36,055. 


Award  of  Rolling  Stock  to  Belgian  Maker 

Recommended 

Washington,  July  11. — Award  of  130  cars,  100  gon- 
dolas and  30  box  cars,  has  been  recommended  to  be 
made  to  a  Belgian  maker,  Hanis  St.  •  Pierre,  by  the 
transportation  division  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Port  Rail- 
ways, the  bid  of  this  maker  being  $1,875  Argentine 
gold  for  each  gondola  and  $2,542  Argentine  gold  for 
each  box  car.  Bids  on  10  locomotives  were  rejected. 
A  revision  of  the  bids,  reports  Commercial  Attache 
Edward  F.  Feely,  showed  that  there  were  seven  Ger- 
man manufacturers  who  quoted  prices  almost  identi- 
cal, and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  all  the  bids  were 
rejected.     New  bids  have  been  called  for. 


Foreign  Contracts  for  Electric  Furnaces 

The  United  Aluminum  Works,  Lautewerke,  Ger- 
many, has  contracted  with  the  Electric  Furnace  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio,  for  a  200  kw.  tapping  type  electric  fur- 
nace capable  of  holding  4000  lb.  of  aluminum.  Mitsui 
&  Co.,  New  York,  has  purchased,  for  shipment  to 
Japan,  an  automatic  set  for  heat-treating  forgings. 
The  hardening  furnace  will  be  rated  at  80  kw.  and  will 
contain  five  rows  along  which  the  forgings  will  ad- 
vance. The  only  manual  operation  will  be  the  periodic 
placing  of  material  before  the  pusher  of  this  furnace. 

Two  new  Baily  furnaces  are  also  going  into  opera- 
tion at  the  Port  Huron  plant  of  the  American  Bushings 
Corporation.  The  first  is  a  105-kw.  brass  melting  fur- 
nace of  1500  lb.  capacity;  the  second  is  a  60-kw.  an- 
nealing furnace  for  bronze  bushings.  This  furnace  has 
a  magazine  feed  and  contains  11  rows  for  advancing 
the  bushings  down  to  11  discharge  tubes,  treating  the 
product  at  the  rate  of  one  bushing  every  three  seconds. 


The  Struthers  Furnace  Co.  has  its  merchant  stack 
at  Struthers,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  ready  to  go  into 
blast,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  coke.  It 
planned  to  blow  in  the  stack  June  15. 


Effects  of  Strike  at  Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  10. — As  yet  the  strike  of  rail- 
way shopmen  has  not  interfered  with  transportation  of 
raw  materials  to  the  mills,  or  shipments  of  finished 
products.  Repair  of  industrial  railroad  equipment  is 
largely  made  by  the  plants  themselves,  and  rolling 
stock  of  the  mills  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  put  out 
of  commission. 

Some  slight  interference  with  coal  movement  has 
been  noted,  due  to  inability  at  certain  railroad  centers 
to  handle  locomotive  repairs.  In  this  district,  the  strike 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  in  impeding  rail  operations 
and  motive  equipment  has  been  sent  to  the  shops  in 
this  territory  from  other  districts  for  repairs. 
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LOWER  WATER  RATES 


Sharp  Competition  Between  Lines  Carrying  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  Ports 

Following  the  break-up  of  the  conference  of  ship- 
ping lines  carrying  from  Atlantic  Coast  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  what  is  quite  evidently  a  rate  war  has  broken 
out  among  the  intercoastal  lines,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts 
Pacific  Coast  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  the  lowered  rates.  The  first 
result  of  the  cancellation  of  agreement  on  rates  be- 
tween the  several  steamship  companies  was  a  drop 
from  60c.  per  100  lb.,  the  recent  minimum  on  plates, 
sheets,  tin  plate,  bars  and  other  easily  stored -steel 
products,  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Boston  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call,  to  40c.  per  100  lb., 
a  saving  of  $2  per  ton.  At  least  one  company  quotes 
a  rate  as  low  as  30c.  per  100  lb.  on  shipments  from 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  this  rate  per 
100  lb.  has  been  named  on  contracts  running  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  A  rate  of  35c.  per  100  lb.  has 
been  quoted  on  contracts  to  run  until  July  1, 1923.  Lines 
offering  a  year's  contract  on  this  basis  also  are  giving 
guarantees  against  a  decline  in  the  shape  of  a  promise 
to  meet  any  legitimately  quoted  rate  of  less  than  35c. 

While  some  companies  claim  to  be  maintaining  a 
rate  of  60c.  per  100  lb.  on  easily  stored  iron  and  steel 
items,  the  same  companies  have  reduced  pig  iron  to 
50c.  per  100  lb.,  from  the  old  rate  of  55c.,  and  are 
carrying  a  charge  of  60c.  per  100  lb.  on  wire  rope, 
which  formerly  carried  a  rate  of  $1.  The  company 
quoting  30c.  per  100  lb.  on  easily  stoi'ed  items  of  iron 
and  steel  is  charging  only  ?5.63  per  net  ton,  or  26.8c. 
per  100  lb.  on  pig  iron  fi'om  New  York,  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Including  the  rail  charge  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  34c.  to  New  York,  32  %c.  to 
Philadelphia  and  31%c.  to  Baltimore,  plus  5c.  per  100 
lb.  for  handling,  there  is  a  combined  rail  and  water 
charge  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  66 %c. 
to  69e.,  which  compares  with  the  all-rail  rate,  which 
became  effective  July  1,  of  $1.50  on  all  steel  products 
except  ship  plates,  the  new  rate  on  which  is  $1.20. 


Lower  Pig  Iron  Rates  frota  Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  11.— The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville and  Southern  Railroads  have  notified  Birmingham 
iron  makers  of  rates  on  pig  iron  over  their  lines  from 
Birmingham  to  St.  Louis  and  Ohio  River  crossings  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  reduced  rates  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  going  in  effect  July  1.  The  rates 
announced  by  these  two  railroads  to  points  named  are 
as  follows: 

To  St.  Louis,  $4.22,  or  95c.  less  than  the  recently 
announced  rate. 

To  Cincinnati,  $3.53,  a  reduction  of  52c. 

To  Louisville,  $3.24,  a  reduction  of  48c. 

The  notice  says  these  rates  will  be  in  effect  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  reduction  in  these  rates  is  from  21  to 
over  26  per  cent  under  the  rates  prior  to  July  1. 


Reduced  Cost  of  Iron  Making 

A  steel  works  interest  at  Youngstown  figures  that 
its  assembly  charges  on  raw  materials  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  pig  iron  have  been  reduced  by  recent 
freight  cuts  from  $9.59  to  $8.55. 

For  the  Mahoning  Valley,  lower  freight  rates  will 
mean  a  yearly  saving  of  about  $5,000,000,  it  is  roughly 
estimated.  The  1920  freight  bill  of  one  of  the  largest 
interests  was  close  to  $10,000,000.  Had  the  advance 
which  became  effective  in  August  of  that  year  applied 
throughout  the  12-month  period,  it  is  estimated  the 
gross  charge  would  have  been  close  to  $12,000,000.  On 
normal  business,  therefore,  an  average  of  10  per  cent 


reduction  would  mean  a  saving  to  this  interest  of  about 
$1,200,000.  The  1920  freight  bill  of  another  Valley  in- 
dependent approximated  $4,000,000,  and  this  company 
estimates  the  freight  rate  cut  will  mean  a  saving  of  at 
least  $500,000  per  year. 

Lake  Ore  Shipments  in  June 

The  movement  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  by  water 
in  June  and  for  the  season  up  to  July  1  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
1921.  June  shipments  from  upper  lake  docks  amounted 
to  6,629,711  gross  tons  against  3,600,989  tons  in  June, 
1921,  an  increase  of  3,028,722  tons  or  84.11  per  cent. 
The  total  to  July  was  8,351,177  tons  or  1,979,950  tons  in 
excess  of  the  movement  to  July  1,  1921. 

The  shipments  by  ports  for  June,  1921  and  1922, 
and  for  the  season  were  as  follows: 

June,  June,  To  July  1.  To  July  1, 

1921  -1922              1921              1922 

Escanaba    138,756  586.656         210,804         804,594 

Marquette    38,959  324,419           52,944         394,544 

Ashland     309,398  902,759         526.937  1,199.448 

Superior     873,674  1.632,911  1,716.230  2.354,595 

Duluth     1,681,411  2.017,801  2.908,299  2,253,863 

Two  Harbors 558,791  1,165,165         956,013  1,344,133 

Total    3,600,989      6.629,711      6,371,227      8,351.177 

Increase    3.028,722      1,97'J.950 

Duluth  shipments  this  year  have  been  considerably 
less  than  in  1921  or  only  26.99  per  cent  of  the  total  to 
July  1.  Ashland  and  Escanaba  have  contributed  to 
the  largest  increase. 

Acquires  Control  of  Smith  &  Davis  Mfg.  Co. 

St.  Louis,  July  10. — William  E.  Hoblitzelle,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  who  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Duquesne 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  last  four  years,  has 
bought  the  control  of  the  Smith  &  Davis  Mfg.  Co. — 
1231  of  the  2000  shares,  appraised  at  $439,467— St. 
Louis,  from  the  wife  and  children  of  the  late  Clarence 
J.  Curby,  who  accidentally  shot  and  killed  himself  in 
his  home  here  last  February.  Mr.  Hoblitzelle  was  in 
charge  of  the  Granite  City  plant  of  the  Commonwealth 
Steel  Co.  for  12  years  preceding  1918. 

The  Smith  &  Davis  company,  which  manufactures 
metal  beds,  was  established  in  1876.  The  present  com- 
pany, employing  700,  occupies  a  building  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Twentieth  and  Locust  streets.  There 
will  be  an  expansion  soon  which  will  make  necessary 
new  or  additional  facilities,  according  to  Mr.  Hoblit- 
zelle. Officers  who  will  remain  with  the  company  are: 
James  C.  Harvey, -vice-president;  J.  H.  Kentnor,  secrer 
tary;  W.  H.  Whitehill,  treasurer,  and  Henry  Knick- 
meyer,  superintendent. 

Sheet  Prices  Irregular 

Youngstown,  July  11. — Sheet  prices  are  character- 
ized as  somewhat  erratic  by  a  number  of  district  inde- 
pendents. An  interest  whose  books  are  well  filled  with 
galvanized  grades  has  been  accepting  black  tonnages 
at  the  3.15c.  level  of  the  leading  interest,  to  round  out 
rolling  schedules.  One  of  the  principal  Valley  inde- 
pendents states  it  has  been  booking  blue  annealed 
sheets  at  2.60c.  base  gage.  All  interests  have  sizable 
backlogs,  sufficient  to  maintain  production  at  a  rate 
approximating  normal  for  five  to  six  weeks.  Rolling 
mills  idle  last  week  for  repairs  have  resumed  and 
capacity  is  occupied  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  90  per  cent. 

Though  some  sheet  bar  tonnages  have  been  booked 
in  this  territory  at  $37.50,  the  maker  who  entered  the 
business  states  that  prices  are  tightening  at  $35,  which 
is  expected  to  be  the  governing  price  for  the  quarter. 

The  Riter-Conley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  made  its  first 
shipment  of  fabricated  steel  on  an  order  taken  several 
weeks  ago  for  30  80,000-barrel  oil  storage  tanks  for 
erection  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  About  2500  tons  of 
steel  is  in  the  shipment. 

The  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is 
now  operating  at  70  per  cent  capacity,  and  is  expected 
soon  to  resume  full  operations.  \  number  of  addi- 
tional workmen  have  been  employed  recently. 
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Orange  Peel  Bucket  ior  1  uuiidiy  Use 

An  air-operated  orange  peel  bucket,  constructed,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  is  being  offered  by  the  Hay- 
ward  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York.  It  was  de- 
signed primarily  for  use  in  car-wheel  foundries  in  clean- 
ing out  the  car-wheel  pits,  but  is  intended  also  for  use 
on  any  foundry  crane  or  hoist  adjacent  to  air  lines, 
and  in  any  materials.  Hot  sand  can  be  removed  from 
car-wheel  pits  several  hours  before  it  can  be  handled 
by  the  usual  method.  Its  usefulness  may  be  further 
extended  to  cleaning  up  refuse,  mixing  sands,  digging 
pits  and  other  jobs  around  the  foundry.  In  many 
cases  the  bucket  can  be  operated  by  the  crane  man. 

In  cleaning  car  wheel  pits  it  has  been  necessai'y  to 
wait  until  the  pits  were  sufficiently  cooled  to  pei-mit  a 
man  to  enter  them.  One  man,  located  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  shovelled  the  material  into  a  pail,  which  was 
hoisted   by   a   man   above.     This   entailed   considerable 


Air-Operat.  il  i  n  m-,.-  )'.  .1   J  urk.'i    lor   Ii.m;,imiiu-   11. i;  S.ui.l 
from   Car-AVheel   Pits  and   for  Other  Foundry   Uses 

loss  of  time,  and  the  work  was  usually  done  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  the  pits  being  out  of  commission 
during  the  period  of  cooling,  and  also  during  the  proc- 
ess of  removing  the  material.  The  new  aii-  bucket  is 
intended  to  eliminate  waiting  for  the  pits  to  cool  and 
to  save  time  in  cleaning  the  pits,  the  time  of  which 
operation  having  been  reduced  75  per  cent  over  the 
old  method,  it  is  claimed. 

The  same  hoist  as  used  in  the  regular  foundry 
work  may  be  employed  to  lower  and  hoist  the  bucket 
and  material,  the  bucket  being  operated  from  any 
adjacent  air  line.  A  four-way  valve  is  used  with  a 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.'s  air  connection  to  the 
top  of  the  bucket,  permitting  the  armored  air  hose  to 
be  readily  detached  from  the  bucket  heaa  to  facilitate 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

The  bucket  shown  is  of  2  cu.  ft.  capacity  and  weighs 
approximately  300  lb.  The  closed  diameter  is  25  in. 
and  the  height  closed  41  in.  The  open  diameter  is  30 
in.,  the  height  when  open  being  45  in.  Other  sizes 
from  %  to  9  cu.  ft.  capacity  are  made  to  suit  various 
conditions  and  for  handling  all  classes  of  material  en- 
countered in  foundry  work. 


The  Hunting,  Davis  Co.,  Century  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  the  plans  for  a  new  packing  and  distribut- 
ing plant  for  the  Chesborough  Mffi'.  Co.,  a  Standard 
Oil  Co.  interest,  to  be  erected  near  McKees  Rocks,  Pa., 
on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  The  buildings 
comprise  a  packing  house  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction, a  boiler  house  and  a  tank  storage  house. 


Lathe  Atlachiiieiit  tor  Long  Lead  Threads 

The  Hendey  Machine  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  the  attachment  illustrated,  called 
a  sub-headstock,  the  primary  purpose  of  which,  ap- 
plied to  Hendey  lathes,  is  the  chasing  of  screw  threads 
having  unusually  long  leads. 

The  mechanism  consists  of  a  reduction  gearing 
driven  from  the  nose  of  the  spindle,  with  driving  face 
plate,  and  a  dead  center.  The  gearing  gives  a  reduc- 
tion of  6  to  1,  the  work  revolving  one  turn  to  six  turns 
of  the  spindle.  The  feed  gearing  and  lead  screw  are 
driven  from  the  spindle  in  the  usual  way. 

If  the  gear  box  handles  are  set  for  the  coarsest 
lead  shown  on  the  index,  1  in.,  it  is  obvious  that  for 
six  turns  of  the  spindle  the  carriage  will  have  ad- 
vanced 6  in.  and  the  work  revolved  one  turn.  This,  it 
is  said,  will  not  to  any  great  extent  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  the  screw  cutting  gearing  over  that  obtained 
with  the  lathe  regularly  equipped  in  chasing  1-in.  lead. 

The  sub-headstock  is  readily  attached  or  removed. 
The  frame  is  mounted  on  the  ways  of  the  bed  and  is 
backed  against  the  front  housing  of  headstock  to  take 
end  thrust.  It  is  fitted  to  the  bed  in  the  same  manner 
as  tailstock  base  and  is  clamped  by  two  bolts.  The 
face  plate  has  six  tee-slots  to  permit  of  work  being 
bolted  to  plate  and  it  also  has  a  special  driver.  The 
standard  open-side  tool  rest  is  provided  with  the  at- 
tachment if  not  already  supplied  with  the  lathe,  and 
although  recommended  for  the  work  involved,  the  spe- 
cial compound  rest  with  two-strap  tool  rest  or  the  com- 
pound four-way  tool  block  can  also  be  used. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  work  centered  is  carried  on 
two  dead  centers,  the  same  as  in  a  cylindrical  grinder, 
the  work  being  revolved  by  a  suitable  dog  engaging 
with  the  face  plate  driver.    With  the  regular  feed  gear- 


Sub-Headstock  Latlic  A  i  t,i.  Imu  in  for  Chasing  Screw 
Threads  Having  Long  Leads 

ing  on  the  standard  lathe,  the  longest  lead  obtained  is 
6  in.  for  18,  20  and  24-in.  lathes,  and  4  in.  for  12,  14  and 
16-in.  lathes.  By  using  special  change  gears  a  lead  as 
long  as  10  or  12  in.  can  readily  be  obtained. 

Other  applications  of  the  sub-headstock  include 
forming  shapes,  cutters,  etc,  with  very  wide  tools 
where  exceptionally  low  speeds  are  required,  and  the 
turning  of  such  work  as  would  call  for  the  use  of  the 
dead  centers  where  extreme  accuracy  is  wanted. 


Orders  booked  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, in  June,  exceeded  the  total  bookings  in  May 
by  $2,370,000,  according  to  a  report  made  by  Otto  H. 
Falk,  president,  to  the  board  of  directors  at  the  monthly 
meeting  held  at  the  general  offices  in  West  Allis,  Mil- 
waukee, July  7.  George  M.  Moffett,  New  York,  pres- 
ident Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  was  elected  a  di- 
rector to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Abbott,  Evanston,  111.  A  quarterly  dividend 
of  1  per  cent  on  common  stock  of  record  July  15,  pay- 
able Aug.  15,  was  declared. 


The  American  Gear  Manufacturers  Association  will 
hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Oct.  9  to  11. 
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Inside  Micrometer  and  Height  Gages 

A  new  size  of  inside  micrometer  gage  with  a  meas- 
uring range  from  2  to  32  in.,  which  is  lower  in  range 
than  its  previous  design,  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Reed  Small  Tool  Works,  Worcester.  Two  height  gage 
attachments  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  for  use  with 
the  micrometer,  are  also  being  offered. 

The  new  tool  is  graduated  to  read  to  thousandths 
of  an  inch  and  has  the  usual  half-inch  run  of  spindle. 
It  incorporates  the  sturdy  design  of  the  previous  style 
and  retains  the  regulation  diameter  of  barrel,  spindle 
and  thimble,  as  well  as  the  large  surfaces  to  permit 
of  figures  of  generous  size.  The  rods  are  fitted  with 
hardened  tool-steel  anvils,  adjustable  for  wear,  and  are 
interchangeable  on  the  threaded  stud  at  the  end  of  the 
micrometer  head,  and  can  be  used  in  combination.  A 
detachable  handle  is  provided  and  arranged  so  that  the 
tool  can  be  used  for  right-  or  left-handed  work.  The 
standard  set  is  provided  with  a  case  and  is  made  up  of 
the   micrometer   head,   an   adjusting  wrench,   five   rods 


Tlie  Height  Gage  In  Combination   with 
the  Micrometer  Is  at  the  Left 

rand  a  %-in.  spacer,  the  capacity  provided  being  from 

2  to  7  in.  With  five  additional  5-in.  spacers  the  maxi- 
mum range  of  32  in.  is  secured.  The  micrometer  is 
transformed  into  a  height  gage  by  the  attachments 
shown. 

The  height  gage  and  alinement  attachment  known 
as  the  No.  6  is  shown  in  combination  with  the  inside 
micrometer,  a  reliable  height  gage  being  simply  ob- 
tained, it  is  claimed,  to  serve  where  a  more  expensive 
tool  would  otherwise  be  required.  By  attaching  a  rod 
of  proper  length  to  the  micrometer,  any  range  from 

3  to  32  in.  is  available.  The  rod  is  inserted  downward 
through  the  case-hardened  base  until  the  anvil  finds 
the  surface  from  which  the  measurement  is  to  be  taken. 
A  quick  clamping  knurled  nut  is  provided  and  holds 
the  measuring  rod  in  the  perpendicular  position. 

This  tool  is  intended  to  be  useful  in  obtaining  the 
height  of  projections  from  plane  surfaces,  the  location 
of  bushings  in  jigs,  etc.,  being  particularly  convenient 
on  planer  work  which  frequently  requires  taking  meas- 
urements from  the  bottom  of  a  groove  to  points  above, 
and  for  setting  planer  tools  or  the  milling  machine 
table.  The  V-shaped  groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  base 
is  provided  to  adapt  the  tool  for  use  in  cylindrical 
work,  measuring  distances  between  shafts  or  for  aline- 
ment purposes.  By  inserting  a  0.250  in.  drill  rod  in  the 
base  and  attaching  any  standard  indicator,  a  surface 
gage  for  use  in  straightening  shafts  or  for  checking 
the  variance  in  the  distance  between  surfaces  can  be 
obtained.  A  surface  gage  scriber  can  be  conveniently 
clamped  to  the  rod,  forming  still  another  tool. 

Another  attachment  known  as  the  No.  7,  shown  also 
in  the  illustration,  and  having  a  round  base,  is  intended 
mainly  for  height-gage  purposes.     It  has  a  large  base 


and  the  hole  for  the  measuring  rod  is  said  to  be  greater 
in  size  and  depth  than  usual.  The  upper  end  of  the 
support,  vertically  split  at  right  angles,  is  adjusted  to 
permit  a  sliding  friction  as  the  rod  is  inserted,  and 
will  tend  to  prevent  side  play  in  the  event  of  wear. 
It  is  also  intended  to  hold  the  base  and  micrometer 
measuring  rod  intact  when  the  tool  is  lifted  from  one 
surface  to  another,  the  knurled  exterior  also  facilitat- 
ing handling. 


Shipping  Board  Selling  Surplus  Material  on 
Pacific  Coast 

All  surplus  marine  stock  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  stored  at  points  along  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
to  be  disposed  of  immediately  at  open  competitive  bid- 
ding. In  addition  to  the  contents  of  St.  John's  Ware- 
house at  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Shipping  Board  has  di- 
rected the  sale,  at  public  auction,  of  its  property  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  at  Alameda,  Cal.  The  sale  at 
Portland  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  11,  the  sale  at 
Tacoma  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  July  25,  and  the  sale 
at  .A.lanieda  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  8. 

Included  in  the  sale  of  material  at  Tacoma  are  a 
large  number  of  standard  water  tube  boilers,  locomo- 
tive cranes,  scales,  warehouse  trucks,  timber  dollies, 
tractors,  plumbing  fixtures,  tanks,  pumps,  blower  sets 
consisting  of  fan  and  high-speed  reciprocating  steam 
engines,  feed  water-heaters  and  gages,  galley  equip- 
ment, office  furniture  and  supplies,  paint,  oil,  varnish, 
dry  colors,  wire  rope,  lumber,  building  material,  elec- 
trical equipment,  hand  saws,  bolt  heading  machines, 
large  quantities  of  tools,  etc. 

The  materials  to  be  sold  at  Alameda  consist  of 
cranes,  derricks,  switching  locomotive,  standard  water 
tube  boilers,  a  considerable  quantity  of  plumbing  fix- 
tui'es,  valves  and  pipe  fittings,  machine  tools,  metal 
and  wood-working  machinery,  augurs,  drills,  hammers, 
shovels,  reciprocating  high-speed  engine  driven  blower 
sets,  pumps,  tanks,  furniture,  textiles,  galley  equip- 
ment, wire  manila  rope,  hardware,  wood  preservatives, 
railroad  ties,  electrical  material,  mechanical  telegraphs, 
telephone  poles,  searchlights,  cargo  lights,  nautical  in- 
struments, clam  shell  buckets,  etc. 


Further  Standardization  of  Farm  Implements 

Farm  implement  manufacturers  have  held  prelim- 
inary conferences  with  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  discuss  the  further  stand- 
ardization of  agricultural  niiichinery.  Following  the 
formulation  of  a  new  list  of  implements  and  the  elim- 
ination of  those  not  considered  necessary  by  the  Gen- 
eral Standardization  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  further 
conferences  will  be  held  in  the  fall  between  representa- 
tives of  the  farm  equipment  makers  and  Secretary 
Hoover,  when  the  new  schedule  will  be  announced.  The 
new  standardization  program  will  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  sizes  of  bolts,  screws  and  other 
standard  parts,  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  pi-event- 
ing  individuality  of  manufacture  and  interfering  with 
practical  plant  operation.  The  enthusirsm  for  stand- 
ardization is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  recent  dull 
period  vv-hen  manufacturers  found  that  their  inven- 
tories of  both  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
were  considerably  smaller  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  standardization  program,  which  dates  back  to 
the  war  years,  had  not  been  adopted. 


The  Maynard  Electric  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  building  an  addition  to  its  foundry  100  ft.  by 
120  ft.,  which  will  increase  the  molding  and  core  mak- 
ing floor  about  50  per  cent.  Business  has  bven  brisk 
with  the  company. 


The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  will  in- 
crease its  sheet  steel  capacity  by  25  per  cent  through 
an  addition  of  six  new  mills  at  Granite  City,  111.,  at  a 
cost  of  §1,500,000. 


Pittsburgli  Plus'' and  the  Proposed  Mergers 

Western  Rolled  Steel  Consumers  Ask  Attorney  General  to  Consider 

Basing  Point  Case  in  Connection  with  Investigation 

of  Proposed  Independent  Consolidations 


Chicago,  July  10. — Following  the  statement  circu- 
lated by  the  Associated  Press  that  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  invited  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  on  the  mergers  of  independent  steel 
mills,  it  was  learned  in  steel  circles  here  that  the  West- 
ern Association  of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Justice  discussing 
the  consolidation  in  relation  to  "Pittsburgh  Plus."  The 
communication  which  was  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Association,  reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  H.  M.  Daugherty, 

Attorney  General.  United  States, 
Washington. 
Dear  Sir : 

Referring  to  the  proposed  steel  mergers  and  your  request 
for  statements  from  responsible  persons  in  connection  there- 
with, we  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  practice  in  the 
steel  industry  known  as  "Pittsburgh  Plus." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  now  conducting  an 
investigation  as  to  this  practice,  under  a  complaint  issued 
upon  our  application.  This  investigation  has  been  handled 
in  a  very  thoroughgoing,  competent  and  exhaustive  manner, 
and  we  are  confident  that  tlie  commission  will  arrive  at  a 
'  just  conclusion  upon  the  evidence  when  its  hearing  has  con- 
cluded. 

It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  if  the  proposed  mergers 
of  the  several  steel  companies  are  effected,  there  may  be  an 
intimate  connection  between  tliem  and  this  practice.  The 
proposed  mergers  may  or  may  not  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry  and  for  the  best  interests  of  tlie  public.  As 
to  tliat  we  express  no  opinion,  nor  have  we  one  to  offer. 
However,  since  your  department  has  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate and  supervise  the  mergers  in  question,  we  believe  it  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  the  interests  of  western  industry, 
that  such  investigation  include  the  practice  of  "Pittsburgh 
Plus." 

Mergers  of  steel  companies  which  might  otherwise  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  the  public  might  have  an 
effect  upon  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  this  unjust 
practice  which  would  be  very  injurious,  and  which  would 
seriously  handicap  the  Trade  Commission  in  its  present  in- 
vestigation, or  possibly  render  its  orders  ineffectual. 

For  the  reasons  above  indicated  we  desire  to  call  this 
practice  to  your  attention  and  to  request  that  it  be  included 
in  your  investigation  in  order  that  the  interests  of  this  asso- 
ciation, which  represents  SOO  of  the  major  Western  manu- 
facturers, and  the  interests  of  the  public  generally  may  be 
fully  protected,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  mergers  them- 
selves, but  also  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  "Pittsburgh 
Plus"  which  must  of  necessity  be  intimately  connected  there- 
with. 

For  your  information  we  are  inclosing  some  data  and 
some  expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  practice.  We 
believe  you  can  fully  inform  yourself  with  regard  to  the  same 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Trusting  that  this  matter  may  have  your  attention,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours. 
Westerx  Association  of  Rolled  Stkel  Consumers, 

W.  E.  McColllum,   Secretarj'. 

Possible  Results  of  Merging 

While  the  Association  does  not  go  on  record  for  or 
against  the  mergers,  it  does  intimate  that  their  con- 
summation might  result  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Pittsburgh  basing  point  for  finished  steel  prices  and 
calls  upon  the  Attorney  General  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  this  possibility  in  passing  upon  the  question 
before  him.  The  views  of  the  association  are  amplified 
in  a  public  statement  sent  out  to  the  press.  This  as- 
serts, in  part: 

"Some  manufacturers  using  rolled  steel  believe  the 
effect  of  the  mergers  will  be  good,  because  by  merging 
mills  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  in  one  large  company 
they  will  eliminate  wasteful  cross-hauls  and  thus  effect 
economies  which  may  be  reflected  in  lower  cost  of  steel 


to  the  consumer.  Others  assert  that  there  is  danger  in 
the  new  combination,  as  there  is  likelihood  that  the 
two  new  companies  may  again  merge,  taking  in  others, 
into  a  giant  corporation  which  would  control  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  of  the  steel  output  of  the  country 
and  this,  added  to  the  45  per  cent  now  controlled  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  would  give  two 
powerful  corporations  control  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
entire  steel  output,  and  consequently  an  unshakable 
grip  upon  the  nation's  steel  industry,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  set  any  price  for  steel  they  saw  fit. 

"Manufacturers  and  fabricators  of  rolled  steel  do 
not  generally  object  to  but  rather  favor  a  stabilized 
market.  They  do,  however,  object  to  the  iniquitous 
'Pittsburgh  Plus'  practice  or  to  any  other  practice 
which  penalizes  efficient  mills  in  favor  of  inefficient 
mills  or  that  will  cause  differentiation  in  price  between 
manufacturers  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  dis- 
criminating against  the  entire  country  in  favor  of  the 
relatively  small  section  close  to  Pittsburgh." 

Production    Costs 

In  further  comments  on  the  investigation  under- 
taken by  the  Attorney  General,  the  statement  calls  at- 
tention to  testimony  brought  out  in  the  prior  inquiry  by 
the  Lockwood  Committee,  and  particularly  to  certain 
considerations  as  to  production  costs  which  that  com- 
mittee failed  to  develop.     It  says: 

"John  A.  Topping,  chairman  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  testifying  before  the  Lockwood  Committee,  indi- 
cated the  advantage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration over  independents  at  from  $3  to  $5  a  ton.  Judge 
Gary  thought  $3  per  ton  would  be  the  maximum.  Both 
these  gentlemen  denied  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  had  an  advantage  over  the  independents 
because  of  its  great  holdings  of  ore  and  coal  properties 
and  attributed  the  advantage  to  the  Corporation's  own- 
ership of  railroads,  advantage  of  massing  product.ion 
at  strategic  points  for  distribution  and  geographical 
advantages  both  in  the  distribution  and  assembling  of 
raw  material  with  their  resultant  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

"The  Chicago  Tribune  compares  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  the  railroads  owned  by  the  Corporation  in  1920 
with  the  Corporation's  output,  averaging  the  advan- 
tage at  $4  a  ton,  and  asks  where  the  additional  $40,- 
000,000  comes  from.  The  Tribune  forcefully  brings 
out — what  the  Lockwood  Committee  did  not — that  the 
earnings  of  the  Corporation-owned  roads,  could  not 
account  for  the  entire  advantage,  since  their  aggre- 
gate earnings,  according  to  Poor's  Manual,  were  ap- 
proximately $13,000,000  in  1920,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

"Well  posted  men  in  the  steel  trade  assert  that  the 
major  portion  of  this  enormous  difference  results  from 
the  Corporation's  ownership  of  steel  mills  at  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  also  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
admitted  points  of  low-cost  production.  It  is  also  as- 
serted that  the  amount  collected  for  the  'Pittsburgh 
Plus'  unearned  freight  charge  helps  to  swell  these 
profits." 

Questionnaires  Will  Throw  Light  on  "Pittsburgh  Plus" 

In  discussing  the  separate  investigation  of  the 
mergers  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  W.  E.  McCollum,  secretary  Western 
Association  of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers,  asserted  that 
the  questionnaires  sent  to  all  large  steel  producers  will 
be  of  the  utmost  value  in  clearing  up  points  at  issue 
in  the  "Pittsburgh  Plus"  controversy.  The  question- 
naires ask  the  production  figures  for  each  class  of 
rolled  steel,  also  the  tonnage  of  each  product  shipped 
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to  each  State  during  1921,  and,  if  possible,  1919  and 
1920  also. 

"With  this  information,"  Mr.  McCollum  added,  "the 
commission  expects  to  ascertain  the  greatest  area  of 
production  and  consumption  and  chart  the  movement 
of  all  rolled  steel.     This  is  very  interesting  from  our 


point  of  view.  It  will  undoubtedly  elicit  information 
we  have  long  sought,  which,  we  believe,  will  show  the 
West  and  South  have  potential,  if  not  actual,  produc- 
ing capacity  sufficient  to  supply  all  steel  demands  in 
those  sections,  and  thus  knock  the  last  prop  from  under 
the  supporters  of  'Pittsburgh  Plus.'  " 


Steel  Corporation  Will  Present  Its  Case 


Washington,  July  11. — The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  complete  the  presentation  of  its  side  in 
the  Pittsburgh-base  proceedings  either  the  latter  part 
of  this  week  or  the  fore  part  of  next,  it  w'as  stated 
at  the  offices  of  the  commission.  The  final  hearings  on 
the  side  of  the  commission  now  are  being  held  at  Qiat- 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

The  next  step  will  be  for  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  to  present  its  side  through  the  witnesses 
it  will  call.  It  will  be  at  liberty  to  have  the  hearings 
held  wherever  it  desires,  and  this  will  probably  mean 
that  they  will  be  held  at  least  in  some  of  the  points 
where  hearings  for  the  commission's  side  were  con- 
ducted. After  the  hearings  are  entirely  completed, 
arguments  will  be  made  before  the  commission  in 
Washington,  to  be  followed  either  by  a  dismissal  or 
cease  and  desist  order  by  the  commission.  In  the  event 
the  latter  course  is  followed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  case 
will  be  appealed  by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  carried 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  probable  attitude  of  the  commission  has  taken 
on  increased  interest  because  of  the  change  in  its  per- 


.sonnel  since  the  complaint  was  issued  at  the  request 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers. 
Of  present  members  of  the  commission  who  passed  on 
the  complaint,  two.  Chairman  Gaskill  and  Commis- 
sioner Murdock,  voted  against  its  issuance,  while  Com- 
missioner Thompson  voted  for  its  issuance,  being  joined 
in  his  vote  by  former  Commissioners  Colver  and  Pol- 
lard. There  have  been  two  new  members  of  the  com- 
mission since  the  complaint  was  issued,  Commissioners 
Nugent  and  Van  Fleet. 

In  the  event  the  attitude  of  Chairman  Gaskill  and 
Commissioner  Murdock  remained  unchanged  and  they 
voted  for  dismissal  of  the  complaint,  and  are  joined  in 
such  a  vote  by  either  one  of  the  two  new  members,  the 
majority  would  be  in  favor  of  dismissal.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  both  new  members  should  vote  for  a  cease  and 
desist  order  and  the  attitude  of  the  old  members  are 
unchanged,  the  majority  would  be  in  favor  of  this 
order. 

Judge  Van  Fleet  has  become  associated  with  the 
commission  so  recently  that  he  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  case. 


Hearing  Concluded  at  Chattanooga 


Chattanoog.\,  Tenn.,  July  10. — The  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  hearing  of  Southern  steel  consumers  in 
their  complaint  against  the  Pittsburgh  base  plan  of 
selling  steel  was  concluded  Friday  and  the  session 
was  adjourned  to  Washington  to  meet  at  a  later  date. 
The  record  now  embraces  11,000  pages  without  tabu- 
lated matter  and  4000  exhibits  showing  contracts  for 
purchase  of  steel  from  various  manufacturers. 

Among  the  last  to  testify  was  William  P.  Copping 
of  the  Copping  Steel  Plate  &  Iron  Works,  New  Or- 
leans. He  said  that  he  had  formed  a  connection  with 
a  Pittsburgh  district  concern  in  order  to  have  his 
steel  fabricated  for  tanks  and  shipped  to  the  jobs  ready 
to  erect.  He  said  he  was  kept  practically  at  home  by 
reason  of  the  Tennessee  company  charging  the  Pitts- 
burgh plus.  Northern  competitors  invading  New  Or- 
leans itself.  He  found  he  could  have  the  steel  fabri- 
cated in  Pittsburgh  and  shipp€d  to  New  Orleans 
cheaper  than  he  could  buy  from  Birmingham  and  do 
the  fabricating  himself. 

F.  E.  Degolian,  Degolian  company,  Atlanta,  maker 
of  steel  structures,  said  the  Pittsburgh  basing  plan 
keeps  his  business  limited  to  a  part  of  the  South  and 
prevents  expansion  that  would  keep  his  shop  busy. 

Joseph  K.  Barcroft,  Austin  Bridge  Co.,  Atlanta, 
said  the  differential  barred  it  from  the  Carolinas  and 
territory  north  of  Atlanta  and  that  he  had  gotten  into 
Florida  only  since  fabricating  in  transit  had  been 
granted.  Removal  of  the  Pittsburgh  pian  would  ex- 
tend territory  and  increase  business. 

Kilby  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  National  Forge  Co., 
Anniston,  Ala.,  declared  Pittsburgh  concerns  enjoyed 
a  distinct  advantage  by  reason  of  the  Pitttsburgh 
base,  which  would  be  offset  by  elimination  of  the  $5 
differential. 

The  testimony  of  representatives  of  the  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.  and  the  Savannah  Blow  Pipe  Co.,  Savannah, 
was  to  the  effect  that  their  business  was  confined  to 
a  radius  of  about  200  miles  from  Savannah  on  account 
of  the  "Pittsburgh  plus,"  while  Northern  competitors 
did  business  in  territory  naturally  theirs  and  from 
which  they  are  cut  off  by  the  "Pittsburg  plus." 

D.  H.  Wood,  president  Converse  Bridge  &  Steel  Co., 
Chattanooga,  testified  that  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
could  secure  business  in  the  area  where  the  Chattanooga 


concern  is  handicapped  by  the  Pittsburgh  base.  The 
Steel  Corporation,  he  said,  also  has  an  advantage  by 
ownership  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  to  which  it 
could  make  prompt  delivery  of  material  and  sell  its 
product  at  a  rolling  mill  profit  through  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  even  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  latter 
to  do  work  at  cost  in  order  to  get  the  business.  Most 
of  his  business,  witness  said,  is  done  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  his  area  being  restricted  to  100  to  150  miles 
on  the  east  and  north.  Beginning  at  that  point,  he 
said,  Pittsburgh  competitors  could  get  Into  the  Caro- 
linas and  coast  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana  and 
adjacent  territory.  With  the  differential  removed  he 
declared  his  company  could  get  as  far  as  Oklahoma, 
St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  both  the  Carolinas. 


National    Enameling    &    Stamping    Co.    Ex- 
tensions 

St.  Louis,  July  11. — George  W.  Niedringhaus,  presi- 
dent National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  has  an- 
nounced that  new  equipment  costing  about  $1,000,000 
will  be  installed  in  its  Granite  City  plant.  The  new 
facilities,  Mr.  Niedringhaus  said,  will  mean  the  em- 
ployment of  from  600  to  700  men  in  addition  to  the 
4200  now  at  work. 

The  equipment  to  be  installed  includes  six  sheet 
mills  for  the  rolling  of  black  steel,  a  large  72-in.  job- 
bing mill  and  a  galvanized  sheet  department.  The 
company  now  has  30  sheet  mills — six  at  the  plant  in 
North  St.  Louis  and  24  at  Granite  City. 

The  new  mills,  which  will  add  5000  or  6000  tons  of 
steel  a  month  to  the  present  capacity  of  17,000  tons, 
will  make  the  company  the  largest  independent  sheet 
producer  in  the  West,  according  to  Mr.  Niedringhaus. 
The  company  also  produces  15,000  tons  of  steel  plates 
a  month. 

How  to  Figure  a  Mixture  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Cincinnati,  with  offices  also  in  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The  booklet  pro- 
vides for  foundrymen  a  standard  method  for  figuring 
mixtures,  in  the  efficient  and  economical  manufacture 
of  gray  iron  castings. 


Naval  Gun  Factory  at  Washington 

Exceptionally  Massive  Machine  Tools  for  the  Production  of 

the  Heaviest  Naval  Ordnance — Subsidiary 

\^  ork  of  Great  Importance 

BY  SIDNEY  G.  KOON 


TO  prepare  for  a  war  with  France,  which  was  more 
or  less  actively  prosecuted  for  more  than  a  year, 
but  which  was  never  declared.  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary of  1799  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
"building,  of  six  ships  of  war.  A  part  of  the  sum  was 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  six  navy  yards,  all 
of  which  are  to-day  active  and  one  of  them  located  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Washington.  Some  years  later, 
an  appropriation  was  made  to  establish  in  the  Wash- 
ington  Navy  Yard  a  factory  for  the   making  of  guns 


the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  any  guns  used  by 
either  side  on  the  Western  front  during  the  war.  They 
had  not  the  range  of  the  guns  which  bombarded  Paris, 
but  were  much  more  powerful  and  threw  a  much  heavier 
shell— 1400  lb.  instead  of  204  lb. 

Still  larger  guns  have  been  turned  out  since  the  war, 
in  the  shape  of  the  16-in.  guns  for  the  new  battleships 
and  battle  cruisers  of  the  "three-year"  naval  act  of  1916. 
The  heaviest  of  these  guns  will  never  be  put  on  the 
ships  for  which  they  were  designed,  because  all  twelve 


Loading   a    16-In.    Gun,    50    Calibers   Long,    and   Weighing   About   125   Tons,   Upon   a   Truck   for  Shipment   to   the   Proving 

Grounds,   Where   Bach   Gun   Has  to   Pass  Definite   Tests.     This   view   was   taken    in    the   new   gun    shop,    designed    for   the 

manufacture  of  the   heaviest  pieces  of  naval   ordnance.      The   crane   handling   the   gun   has    300   tons   capacity 


■for  the  navy.  That  gun  factory,  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  has  taken  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  manu- 
facture and  development  of  heavy  guns  for  naval  use. 
The  latest  and  most  important  of  its  enlargements, 
started  at  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  Great 
War,  was  completed  about  a  year  ago.  This  latest  ad- 
dition is  an  immense  machine  shop  capable  of  manufac- 
turing guns  up  to  20-in.  in  diameter  of  bore  and  50 
calibers  in  length — a  size  much  larger  than  has  ever 
been  built  anywhere.  Such  a  gun — exclusive  of  the 
-mount  upon  which  it  would  be  fought — would  weigh 
approximately  250  tons. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  naval  gun  factory  is  primari- 
ly organized  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  mounts, 
sights,  breech  mechanisms,  torpedo  tubes,  torpedoes, 
gruru-firing,  lighting  and  fire-control  instruments,  in- 
cluding telescopes  and  other  optical  instiniments  used 
by  the  navy  in  the  armament  of  war  vessels. 

What  the  Plant  Has  Done  and  Can  Do 

A  principal  achievement  of  the  yard  during  the  late 
war  was  the  construction  of  the  ordnance  end  of  the 
14-in.  railroad  guns  sent  to  France,  and  built  in  con- 
junction with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, which  furnished  the  carriages.     These  guns  were 


of  the  ships  which  were  to  have  received  them  were 
canceled  by  the  limitations  of  armament  -conference, 
and  will  not  be  completed  as  designed. 

Without  the  naval  gun  factory,  the  navy  would 
have  been  unable  so  quickly  to  arm  the  merchant  ves- 
sels during  the  war,  and  the  campaign  against  the  sub- 
marine would  have  been  longer  and  much  more  ex- 
pensive. The  demand  for  guns,  mounts,  accessories 
and  spare  parts  for  ordnance  material  exceeded  all 
expectations,  and  it  was  only  by  the  experience  and  the 
ability  of  the  gun  factory  that  this  material  was  man- 
ufactured. In  addition,  the  guidance  by  the  gun  fac- 
tory of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country  newly 
undertaking  naval  ordnance  matters  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  those  plants  in  the  early  and  accurate  produc- 
tion of  their  work. 

An  interesting  item  going  through  the  factory  at 
present  consists  of  twenty  gun  houses  for  the  ten  light 
cruisers  now  under  construction  for  the  Government. 
Each  of  these  gun  houses  is  mounted  upon  a  turntable 
and  carries  two  6-in.  guns  mounted  close  together,  side 
by  side.  It  is  not  a  tuiTet  except  in  appearance,  for 
there  is  no  armor  to  keep  out  enemy  projectiles,  but  it 
is  designed  to  keep  out  the  water  and  thus  protect  the 
gunners  from  spray  and  other  disturbance.     The  turn- 
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table  or  base  upon  which  these  gun  houses  revolve  is 
made  of  a  single  steel  casting  pouied  in  the  steel  de- 
partment, Vifhile  the  revolving  house  itself  has  been 
fabricated  of  steel  plates  in  the  boiler  shop  of  the  plant, 
in  which,  as  it  happens,  no  boilers  have  ever  been  built. 

Melting  Equipment 

In  addition  to  the  building  of  mounts  for  heavy  guns 
and  to  the  machining  of  the  guns  themselves  from  forg- 
ings  furnished  by  outside  steel  makers,  the  gun  factory 
has  its  own  melting  equipment  for  steel  and  alloy  ma- 
terials, with  capacity  up  to  about  25  tons  in  a  single 
unit.  This  melting  capacity  is  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  guns  smaller  in  size  than  the  monsters  in  ttie 
big  ship  turret,  and  also  is  used  for  auxiliary  purposes, 
such  as  castings  for  the  mounts  for  these  guns,  for 
turntables  and  other  auxiliary  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  guns  on  shipboard.  The  melting 
equipment  consists  of  one  20-ton  open-hearth  furnace, 
operating  on  an  acid  bottom,  two  6-ton  electric  furnaces 
and  four  2-ton  Tropenas  converters. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  frequently  steel  from  the  Tropenas  converters 
and  from  the  electric  furnaces  is  mixed  together  in  a 


here  in  this  direction  in  the  casting  of  pistons  for  air- 
craft engines.  By  this  means  a  good  deal  of  the  un- 
soundness in  castings  made  in  sand  has  been  over- 
come and  a  very  dense  metal  secured.  Incidentally, 
this  reduces  largely  the  amount  of  molding  work  nec- 
essary and  therefore  decreases  the  cost. 

Forging  equipment  at  the  factory  includes  one 
2000-ton  hydraulic  press  and  one  1000-ton  press,  as 
well  as  a  battery  of  steam  hammers  and  drop  forges. 
This  equipment,  in  conjunction  with  the  melting  equip- 
ment, makes  the  yard  independent  of  outside  sources  of 
supply  for  small  and  medium  size  forgings,  while  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  is  possible 
in  the  steel  department. 

Occupying  48,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  the  forge 
shop  is  capable  of  manufacturing  g:un  and  mount  forg- 
ings up  to  6-in.  guns,  and  breech  mechanism  forgings 
for  all  sizes  of  guns.  It  can  handle  ingots  up  to  15 
tons,  including  the  forging,  annealing  and  application 
of  special  heat  treatment  processes. 

Two  Big  Gun  Shops 

Until  six  years  ago  No.  1  gun  shop,  capable  of  han- 
dling 14-in.  guns  50  calibers  long,  weighing  about  91 
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single  ladle  and  the  casting  made  from  that  mixture. 
For  certain  classes  of  work  this  has  given  a  very  satis- 
factory metal  and  one  which  has  excellent  ductile  and 
other  qualities. 

A  good  part  of  the  charge  put  into  both  the  open- 
hearth  furnace  and  the  electric  furnaces  consists  of 
turnings  and  borings  from  guns.  These  contain  from  3 
to  3'/2  per  cent  of  nickel,  which  is  retained  in  the  cast- 
ings made  from  these  furnaces.  There  is  also  a  small 
amount  of  copper  put  into  these  castings,  in  the  inter- 
est of  ductility.  No  effort,  however,  is  made  to  retain 
chromium,  although  this  may  exist  in  the  original  scrap 
passed  into  the  furnaces. 

Steel  and  brass  foundries  occupy  two  buildings, 
with  a  total  floor  space  of  122,000  sq.  ft.,  of  which  24,000 
sq.  ft.  is  occupied  by  furnaces  and  ovens.  The  steel 
foundry  is  capable  of  turning  out  88  tons  of  steel  in 
24  hr.  The  largest  steel  casting  yet  poured  weighed 
58,000  lb.  The  brass  foundry,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  lb.  per  month  of  non-ferrous  castings,  pro- 
duces many  castings  for  other  Government  depart- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  gun  factory. 

A  great  many  small  castings  are  made  in  chills,  it 
being  found  that  these  will  prove  sounder  than  sand- 
cast  materials.     Experiments  have  recently  been  made 


tons,  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  navy.  But  the  more 
powerful  ordnance  called  for  on  the  ships  of  the  "three- 
year"  naval  program  required  more  massive  equip- 
ment. This  led  to  the  designing  and  building  of  No.  2 
gun  shop.  The  two  shops  occupy,  between  them,  231,- 
000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  are  valued,  with  their 
equipment,  at  $8,500,000. 

In  No.  1  gun  shop  the  largest  lathe  has  102-in. 
swing  and  is  180  ft.  long.  The  longest  single  boring- 
operation  requires  56  8-hr.  days,  during  which  the  ma- 
chines are  kept  running  continuously,  24  hr.  per  day, 
for  over  18  days. 

Gun  Shop  No.  2,  which  has  recently  been  completed 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  largest  size  guns,  has  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  high  powered  machinery 
and  equipment  of  any  plant  uf  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Its  largest  lathes  swintr  120-in.  and  are  about 
208  ft.  long.  These  machines  were  designed  to  take  a 
gun  with  a  maximum  length  of  about  85  ft.,  and  to 
bore  that  gun  or  to  place  rifling  in  a  bore  already  made. 
This  makes  necessary,  in  the  lathe,  more  than  double 
the  length  of  the  gun,  besides  the  necessary  length  at 
the  two  ends  to  take  care  of  the  head  and  tail  stocks 
and  the  tool  holders.  The  Uad  screws  on  these  ma- 
chines are  supported  all  along  the  length,  so  that  aline- 
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One  of  the  16-In.  Gun; 


a  Large  Lathe  ;  the   Borinij  T^.ol  Is  Seen  in  the  Left  End  of  tlie 
is  208  ft.  over  all  and  can  swing  a  piece  10  ft.  in  diameter 


merit  may  be  maintained.  The  large  cranes  are  each 
capable  of  handling  300  tons. 

Three  assembling  pits  have  been  provided  for  heat 
treatment  and  for  heating  preliminary  to  shrinkage  of 
gun  forgings  or  hoops  over  liners.  These  pits  are  100 
ft.  deep  and  have  an  inside  diameter  of  about  7  ft. 
Each  one  is  large  enough  to  take  the  largest  gun  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  at  the  yard  and  will  easily  take 
the  largest  gun  which  has  ever  been  made.  All  three 
pits  have  electric  heating  elements  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. 

Ordinarily,  work  in  these  pits  is  done  at  between 
800  and  1000  deg.  Fahr.,  which  provides  enough  ex- 
pansion so  that  a  liner  may  be  inserted  in  the  tube, 
whereupon  the  gun  is  allowed  to  cool  and  grasp  the 
liner  firmly.  In  the  same  manner,  liners  which  have 
partially  worn  out  in  active  service  are  withdrawn  from 
guns,  the  outside  of  the  gun  being  heated  by  the  heat- 
ing elements,  while  the  inside  of  the  liner  is  cooled  by 
sprays. 

Breech  mechanisms  and  firing  locks  for  all  calibers 
of  guns  are  made  in  the  breech  mechanism  shop,  which 
covers  24,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  weights  of 
these  mechanisms  vary  from  11%  lb.  for  a  1-pounder 
rapid  fire  gun  to  5500  lb.  for  a  16-in.  gun. 


Machinery  for  machining  gun  mounts  is  housed 
principally  in  two  buildings  covering  136,250  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space.  The  broadside  mount  shop,  in  one  build- 
ing, handles  work  for  the  medium  and  smaller  caliber 
guns — 7  in.  bore  and  under.  The  mount  shop  for  the 
large  turret  guns,  including  the  erecting  bay,  is 
equipped  with  a  number  of  unusually  large  machines. 
There  are  here  planers  10  ft.  x  10  ft.  x  20  ft.;  80  in. 
horizontal  boring  mills,  taking  a  length  of  25  ft.  be- 
tween centers  and  12  ft.  vertical  boring  mills,  handling 
castings  up  to  27  tons,  17  ft.  long,  7  ft.  high  and  6 
ft.  wide. 

There  was  completed,  during  the  war,  a  5-story 
machine  shop  having  a  floor  space  of  343,000  sq.  ft. 
In  this  are  manufactured  torpedoes,  torpedo  tubes,  gun 
sights  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  miscellaneous  detail 
w'ork  necessary  in  the  assembling  of  complete  guns. 
This  shop  also  manufactures  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  drop 
forging  dies,  gages,  taps,  screw  dies,  reamers,  packed 
bits,  drawing  punches  and  measuring  instruments.  To 
insure  interchangeability  of  ordnance  material  made  in 
outside  plants  with  the  standard  material  in  service, 
most  of  the  gages  used  by  the  outside  plants  in  ord- 
nance work  are  made  here. 

Non-ferrous  metals  are  handled  in  large  quantities 


Ii-^fling   Head   at   Work   on   a    16-In.    dun.      This   is   an    operation  requiring  the  utmost  accuracy  ;    alinement   must  be  perfect 
thrcnighout  the   69-ft.  length   of  the  gun.     The  rifling  extends   over   all   this  length    except  for   the   enlarged   powder  chamber 
_  :it  the  breech  and  the  seat  for  the  breech  block 
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and  special  attention  has  been  given  both  to  aluminum 
and  to  Tobin  bronze.  Special  study  applied  to  the  work- 
ing of  some  of  these  materials  has  given  results  which 
were  previously  found  impracticable.  An  instance  of 
this  lies  in  the  warhead  of  one  of  the  21-in.  torpedoes, 
made  of  Tobin  bronze,  about  1/16  in.  thick.  This  is 
made  in  four  pieces  welded  together.  Three  of  the 
pieces  form  each  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  while  the  fourth  forms  the  head  or 
nose.  These  are  all  rolled  down  into  the  proper  thick- 
ness from  an  ingot  of  considerable  size  cast  from  one 
of  the  furnaces.  The  nose  piece  is  then  passed  through 
a  press  which  forces  it  into  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere, 
approximately,  while  the  other  pieces,  after  being  rolled 
to  the  proper  thickness,  are  bent  on  a  circle  press  to 
the  radius  required,  -\fter  being  welded  together,  the 
entire  warhead  is  then  machined  on  the  outside  and  all 
traces  of  the  weld  disappear.  They  may,  however,  be 
found  on  the  inside.  This  method  of  manufacture  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  these  warheads  considerably  below 
what  it  was  under  the  old  system. 

Manganese  bronze  has  been  produced  in  about  the 
same  way,  being  made  on  a  commercial  scale  from 
scrap  gathered  up  around  the  yard  and  elsewhere.  By 
using  this  process  the  purchase  of  manganese  bronze 
from  outside  smelting  concerns  at  35c.  per  lb.  has  been 
discontinued  and  it  is  now  obtainable  in  the  yard  at  a 
cost  of  about  IGc.  per  lb.  In  many  cases  yellow  brass 
castings  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  bronze, 
reducing  the  cost  and  rendering  possible  the  utilization 
of  scrap  brass  from  cartridge  cases,  etc.,  which  has 
been  refined  by  processes  developed  in  the  yard,  with 
the  result  that  virgin  metal  is  thus  conserved.  Devel- 
opment of  these  processes  is  credited  to  Paul  A.  Mc- 
Kinney,  general  master  mechanic  and  metallurgist. 

Special  work  carried  on  in  the  yard,  in  addition  to 
that  required  for  direct  gunnery  purposes,  consists  in 
optical  work  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses  for  periscope 
use  and  the  manufacture  of  the  periscopes  themselves 
for  submarine  purposes.  Range  finders  and  lenses  are 
also  built  here  in  large  quantities  as  well  as  binoculars, 
telescopes  and  spotting  glasses.  In  connection  with 
both  the  optical  work  and  gunnery  work,  men  are  de- 
tailed from  the  fleet  to  take  up  here  a  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship course  in  the  manufacture  of  the  devices  which 


they  are  later  to  operate  on  shipboard.  In  general, 
these  men  are  detailed  for  one  year. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  naval  gun  factory 
has  increased  from  about  4100  in  December,  1916,  to  j^ 
maximum  of  9660  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  Ten 
months  later  the  number  had  fallen  to  about  7600  and 
is  to-day  in  the  neighborhood  of  5500. 

Control  of  work  passing  through  the  different  shops 
is  handled  under  the  direction  of  the  production  engi- 
neer of  the  yard.  The  planning  division  maintains  a 
live  file  of  some  3000  cards  on  a  visible  system.  Each 
column  of  cards  is  headed  by  the  name  of  the  shop 
through  which  the  work  represented  by  the  card  is 
being  handled.  Only  the  lower  line  on  each  card  shows 
through  the  celluloid  pocket  in  which  the  card  is  main- 
tained in  the  file,  this  line  recording  the  essential  data 
for  identification  purposes.  Back  of  the  card  in  each 
pocket  will  be  found  such  additional  memoranda  or 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  history  of 
each  particular  piece  or  operation. 

Similar  cards  issued  with  the  work  are  kept  in  the 
office  of  each  shop  in  which  the  work  is  being  done.  As 
soon  as  one  of  these  cards,  marked  "completed,"  is  for- 
warded from  the  shop  to  the  production  oflice,  it  is  care- 
fully checked  up  with  the  card  in  the  file  just  men- 
tioned, and  then  retained  in  a  permanent  file  in  the 
production  office.  Meantime,  the  card  which  has  been 
reposing  in  the  production  office  file  is  also  marked 
"completed"  and  forwarded  to  the  accounting  division 
for  action.  By  this  means  complete  control  is  had,  at 
all  times,  of  the  work  in  process  through  the  shop  and 
it  is  possible  from  time  to  time  to  learn  just  what 
status  the  work  is  in. 

The  Navy  Yard  has  a  dual  function  with  one  head, 
the  commandant.  As  commandant  he  has  military 
functions  distinct  and  separate  from  his  industrial 
duties  as  superintendent  of  the  naval  gun  factory. 

About  98  per  cent  of  the  work  done  at  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  is  ordnance  work  performed  in  the 
shops  which  comprise  the  naval  gun  factory.  The 
model  tank,  for  testing  ships' models,  radio  material  for 
vessels  and  shore  stations  and  a  wind  tunnel  for  test- 
ing purposes  are  under  other  bureaus  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  gun  factory  being  directly  under  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance. 


Business  Cycles  Study  Urged 

L.  W.  Wallace,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  Engineering 
Societies,  addressed  the  Engineers'  Club  of  the  Youngs- 
town  district  June  29  on  "Principles  Which  Govern  In- 
dustrial Stability."  He  said  there  are  two  forms  of 
intermittent  operation  in  American  industry,  that 
which  occurs  every  seven  to  ten  years  and  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  cyclical  depression  and  that  which 
is  intermittent  in  a  seasonal  sense. 

"The  wonder  is  that  these  forms  of  depression  have 
never  been  given  the  constructive  thought  their  seri- 
ousness demands,"  he  stated.  "Their  ill  effects  are 
immeasurable.  While  it  is  known  in  a  general  way 
that  millions  of  workers  are  forced  out  of  employment 
for  months  at  a  time,  at  no  time  has  any  authoritative 
information  been  accumulated  as  to  the  primary  causes 
of  such  depressions.  And  there  is  no  source  to  which 
one  may  turn  for  helpful  suggestions  to  forestall  such 
depressions. 

"Funds  to  finance  a  comprehensive  study  of  such 
depressions  have  been  secured  by  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  President's  conference  on  unemployment 
and  such  a  study  is  now  being  made.  Many  beneficial 
results  are  expected.  Dr.  Wesley  Mitchell  and  associ- 
ates are  conducting  this  inve.stigation,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  organizations.  One  phase  is  being  studied 
by  the  American  engineering  societies,  assisted  by 
120  groups  of  engineers.  This  is  the  first  comprehen- 
sive study  of  business  cycles  ever  undertaken  and  it 
is  hoped  from  it  will  come  such  concerted  action  as 
will  greatly  reduce  the  ill  effects  of  the  ne.xt  depres- 
sion. Seasonal  operations  are  believed  by  some  to 
cause  even  heavier  industrial  and  wage  losses  than  the 
cyclical  depressions." 


The  address  is  one  of  a  series  which  Mr.  Wallace 
is  making  in  important  industrial  centers.  From  his 
headquarters  in  Washington,  he  is  directing  a  nation- 
wide movement  to  have  all  the  engineering  groups  in 
the  country  express  .themselves  on  matters  of  national 
importance  involving  engineering  through  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Federated  -American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, of  which  Dean  Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  is  president. 


Fluorspar  Scarcity  Forecast 

R.  B.  Ladoo,  mineral  technologist  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  recently  spent  a  month  in  the  southern  Illinois 
and  western  Kentucky  fluorspar  field  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  investigation  of  the  fluorspar  industry.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  fluorspar  situation  is  that 
known  reserves  are  very  low  and,  unless  new  deposits 
are  found,  fluorspar  will  be  very  scarce  and  expensive 
within  a  few  years.  The  development  of  possible  sub- 
stitutes is  being  considered.  The  object  of  the  fluorspar 
investigation  is  the  eventual  preparation  of  a  bulletin 
on  all  phases  of  the  fluorspar  situation. 


Existence  of  the  zinc  industry  in  Belgium  is  seri- 
ously threatened  by  prevailing  economic  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  largest  zinc  pro- 
ducing company  in  that  country.  A  summary  of  the 
report  has  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce from  Consul  George  M.  Hanson,  Liege. 

The  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  has  begun  excava- 
tion at  Tiltonville,  Ohio,  for  r.O  houses  for  employees  of 
its  Yorkville  tin  plate  plant. 
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To  Open  the  Coal  Mines 

President  Harding's  proposal  that  the  union  coal 
miners  return  to  work  at  the  wages  existing  March 
31  and  that  a  coal  commission  determine  a  new  wage 
scale  by  Aug.  10  shows  a  way  out,  and  both  opera- 
tors and  miners  should  accept  the  plan.  When  Sec- 
retary Hoover  attempted,  some  months  ago,  to  pre- 
vent a  coal  strike  by  a  similar  plan  of  arbitration 
the  miners  refu.sed  it.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  tfireat  of  a  coal  strike,  with  the  priva- 
tion it  would  bring  to  all  the  people,  was  too  power- 
ful a  weapon  for  them  to  give  up. 

Fourteen  weeks  of  the  strike  have  gone  by,  and 
400,000  miners  have  lost  millions  in  wages  they 
would  have  received  in  that  time.  The  operators 
have  lost  other  millions  in  profits,  and  there  has  been 
a  loss  in  production  which  may  have  serious  con- 
sequences in  some  sections  of  the  country  because  of 
fuel  shortage  next  winter. 

Since  it  is  accepted  that  the  soft  coal  industry 
is  suffering  from  too  many  mines  and  too  many 
miners,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  stoppage  of 
work  since  April  is  helping  to  correct,  temporarily, 
an  uneconomic  condition,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  industry  itself.  That  evi- 
dently was  the  reasoning  of  the  Administration,  in 
waiting  more  than  three  months  before  taking  a 
hand  in  the  struggle.  There  is  no  question  now, 
however,  that  the  hurt  the  strike  will  inflict  upon 
the  public  is  the  paramount  coniideratior.  Even 
though  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  strike  ended  at 
once,  not  many  more  than  half  the  striking  miners 
would  get  anything  like  full  employment,  the  point 
has  now  been  reached  where  the  mining  of  coal  at 
union  properties  ought  to  be  resumed. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  miners'  union 
will  agree  to  arbitration  without  imposing  condi- 
tions that  would  amount  to  an  advance  award  to 
the  strikers  on  one  or  more  of  the  issues  involved. 
It  is  not  a  good  sign  that  the  union  representatives 
who  felt  fully  authorized  to  reject  an  arbitration 
proposal  made  by  the  operators  who  were  called  to 
Washington  should  now  cause  delay  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  no  power  to  accept  the  President's 
plan.  It  has  been  intimated  in  some  Washington 
dispatches  that  the  miners  are  in  no  haste  to  accept 
the  President's  proffer  because  they  believe  they 


have  the  strike  won.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Northwest  is  already  beginning  to  feel  the  coal 
pinch,  and  they  expect  some  Eastern  seaboard  in- 
dustries to  be  crying  for  coal  by  another  fortnight. 

If  the  miners  do  not  accept  the  President's  plan, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  promptly  appoint  a  commis- 
sion made  up  on  the  lines  he  has  already  suggested 
— three  miners,  three  operators  and  five  persons  rep- 
resenting the  public.  The  findings  of  such' a  com- 
mission would  have  public  opinion  behind  them,  and 
men  who  now  fear  to  enter  the  mines  would  fee! 
that  they  had  backing  enough  to  take  up  their  jobs. 
The  action  of  the  President  has  given  the  situation 
a  more  hopeful  look  from  whatever  angle  viewed. 

While  a  finding  as  to  wages  is  called  for  by 
Aug.  10,  it  is  obvious  that  the  commission  will  take 
a  much  longer  time  for  its  "recommendations  for 
stabilization,  avoidance  of  intermittency  of  employ- 
ment and  other  evi'is."  What  ought  to  come  out  of 
the  present  strike  and  the  inquiry  that  is  to  end  it 
is  some  legislation  that  will  take  away  from  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  coal  industry  the  power  it  has 
to  take  society  by  the  throat  in  enforcing  its  de- 
mands. No  like  power  is  held  by  labor  in  any  other 
industry  save  that  of  transportation,  and  there  a 
Government  curb  has  been  partly  effective  at  least. 
Public  opinion  will  not  always  continue  to  be  any 
better  satisfied  with  labor  union  control  of  its  fuel 
supp'y  than  with  union  control  of  the  movement 
of  food. 


The  steel  output  of  the  country  is  now  at  a  rate 
between  36  and  37  million  tons  of  ingots,  or  between 
70  and  72U'  per  cent  of  capacity.  Such  has  been 
the  state  of  demand  in  1922  as  compared  with  that 
of  1921  that  it  seems  likely  a  larger  share  of  cui:- 
rent  business  has  gone  to  the  relatively  small  steel 
making  companies  than  was  the  ease  in  1921.  Thus, 
while  the  thirty  companies  regularly  reporting  to 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  made  87.53 
per  cent  of  the  total  steel  last  year,  their  share  so 
far  this  year  may  not  be  over  85  per  cent.  The 
production  statistics  for  the  thirty  companies  for 
June  indicate  a  total  for  the  whole  country  of  about 
3,010,000  tons  if  the  87.5  per  cent  factor  is  used, 
but  3,100,000  if  85  per  cent  is  used.  The  daily  out- 
put works  out  at  about  11(5,000  and  119,000  tons, 
respectively,  or  annual  rales  of  36  and  37  millions. 
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respectively.  The  actual  rate,  assuming  it  is  be- 
tween these  figures,  is  83  or  84  per  cent  of  the 
record  output  of  1917. 


Prosperity  aud  Labor  Supply 

The  current  reviews  of  business  conditions 
are  heralding  a  return  of  "prosperity"  and  are 
noting  that  there  is  some  scarcity  of  labor,  with 
a  possibility  that  a  detinite  "shortage"  of  labor 
will  develop.  The  statement  of  facts  cannot  be 
questioned.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of 
prosperity  existing,  while  labor  is  well  employed, 
and  there  are  distinct  prospects  that  in  some 
lines  what  is  called  a  shortage  of  labor  may  be 
found  within  the  next  few  months. 

Some  criticism  is  justified,  however,  of  the 
disposition  shown  in  some  of  these  reviews  to 
couple  "prosperity"  and  "labor  shortage"  as 
things  that  naturally  and  necessarily  go  together. 
On  this  general  subject  no  truer  statement  was 
ever  made  than  that  by  Nathaniel  R.  Whitney, 
Ph.D.,  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Jan.  5,  1922:  "The 
final  test  of  prosperity  is  capacity  for  self-perpet- 
uation." 

Prosperity  involves  progress,  advancement,  im- 
provement. When  a  people  fully  employed  is  able 
to  do  no  more  than  provide  for  its  daily  necessi- 
ties it  is  not  advancing,  it  is  not  really  prospering. 
W^hen,  by  working  hard  enough  and  efficiently 
enough  it  can,  for  instance,  provide  for  its  daily 
necessities  with  two-thirds  of  its  work  and  with 
the  other  third  make  improvements,  or  put  by  sav- 
ings for  future  improvements,  it  is  advancing  and 
prospering. 

If  this  operation  proceeds  smoothly  and  the 
spending  is  done  uniformly,  every  one  is  em- 
ployed. Some  are  working  to  provide  the  common 
everyday  necessities,  others  are  working  to  pro- 
vide the  improvements,  made  out  of  the  savings. 
It  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  individual  to 
spend  his  savings  as  he  goes,  the  savings  repre- 
senting the  excess  of  his  income  over  what  is  re- 
quired to  provide  him  with  daily  necessities.  In- 
dividuals may  accumulate  and  spend  the  accu- 
mulations in  lump  sums.  Some  individuals  may 
borrow  and  spend  a  lump  sum,  as  for  a  dwelling 
house,  intending  to  pay  the  indebtedness  with  the 
savings  of  future  years. 

When  a  so-called  "shortage  of  labor"  exists, 
the  condition  suggested  is  that  of  an  abnormally 
heavy  spending  of  accumulations  or  savings  at 
that  particular  time.  If  such  spending  is  abnor- 
mally great  at  one  time  it  must  be  abnormally 
little  at  another  time,  in  order  to  balance  the  aver- 
age. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is' elementary  and 
well  understood.  That  may  be,  but  sometimes  we 
do  not  keep  in  mind  the  obvious.  "The  final  test 
of  prosperity  is  capacity  for  self-perpetuation." 
The  real  prosperity  lies  in  the  saving,  not  in  the 
spending.  Abnormally  great  spending  of  savings 
in  a  time  of  labor  shortage  may  mean  the  reverse 
of  prosperity.  Two  men  each  save  $1,000  a  year 
for  ten  years,  and  each  spends  $10,000  erecting  a 
dwelling  house.  It  is  a  detail  whether  the  invest- 
ment is  made  in  the  third  year  or  the  seventh  year 
of   the    saving,    the    remainder    being    borrowed. 


One  man  builds  when  costs  are  high,  i.e.,  there  is 
a  "labor  shortage,"  the  other  when  costs  are  low. 
The  first  man  gets  less,  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  house,  than  the  second  man.  He  has  pros- 
pered less,  although  both  have  saved  the  same 
amount  and  spent  the  same  amount. 


Increase  in  Electric  Steel  Castings 

Two  facts  stand  out  in  the  statistics  of  electric 
steel  production  in  the  United  States  in  1921.  One 
is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  electric  alloy 
steel  castings  and  the  other  is  the  large  proportion 
of  steel  castings  of  all  kinds  made  electrically. 
Both  records  are  noteworthy,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  year  was  one  of  acute  depression. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  only  63,246  tons  of  elec- 
tric alloy  steel  ingots  and  castings  were  made  in 
1921,  but  of  this  total  10,084  tons  or  15.9  per  cent 
was  castings.  In  1920  electric  alloy  steel  castings 
were  11,710  tons  out  of  a  total  electric  steel  alloy 
output  of  245,572  tons,  or  only  4.8  per  cent.  Part 
of  the  gain  is  due  to  the  use  of  heat-treated  alloy 
castings  as  substitutes  for  forgings. 

For  the  first  time  steel  castings  were  more 
than  half  the  total  electric  steel  output,  the  actual 
percentage  being  50.3.  In  1920  only  30.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  was  steel  castings.  Of  almost  equal 
importance  is  the  fact  that  in  1921  steel  castings 
made  in  electric  furnaces  were  a  larger  proportion 
of -all  steel  castings  made  than  ever  before.  Out 
of  a  total  of  559,713  tons  of  steel  castings,  85,095 
tons  or  15.2  per  cent  was  made  in  electric  fur- 
naces. Eleven  years  ago,  at  1878  tons,  electric 
steel  castings  represented  only  1.2  per  cent. 

The  output  of  electric  steel  ingots  last  year 
was  84,404  tons,  or  4.39  per  cent  of  all  steel  ingots. 
This  compares  with  8.48  per  cent  in  1920  and  9.36 
per  cent  in  1918,  the  record  year  in  electric  steel. 
Ten  years  ago  ingots  made  electrically  amounted 
to  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

While  the  electric  steel  output  last  year  (at 
169,499  tons)  was  much  smaller  than  in  1919  and 
1920,  it  exceeded  that  of  the  war  year  1916  (168,- 
918  tons)  and  was  far  mere  than  that  of  any  year 
previous.  In  1916  the  total  electric  steel  output 
was  but  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  production; 
in  1921  it  was  8.6  per  cent  and  in  1920,' 11.9  per 
cent. 

While  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  1921  record 
of  electric  steel  was  the  high  percentage  of  electric 
alloy  steel  castings,  the  industry  as  a  whole  made 
excellent  progress — a  progress  unexpected  under 
the  conditions.  The  record  last  year  shows  that 
the  electric  furnace  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
steel  foundry.  It  is  probable  that  1922  will  write 
an  even  more  interesting  record  for  all  depart- 
ments of  this  comparatively  new  industry. 


Conditions  in  the  British  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try are  rapidly  improving,  if  the  values  of  iron 
and  steel  shares  are  a  criterion.  Data  published 
from  the  office  of  the  National  Federation  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Manufacturers,  London,  show  that  the 
market  value  of  the  shares  of  24  iron  and  steel 
companies  fell  to  an  average  of  73.8  on  Feb.  14, 
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1922.  On  April  28  the  same  shares  had  risen  to 
85.5  and  on  May  15  stood  at  82.5.  Taking  6  iron 
and  coal  companies,  9  iron,  steel  and  engineering 
companies  and  the  24  iron  and  steel  companies, 
the  average  for  the  shares  of  the  39  organizations 
rose  uninterruptedly  from  79.0  on  Feb.  14  to  95.5 
on  May  15.  On  March  31,  1920,  the  same  shares 
averaged  163.9,  from  which  figure  there  was  an 
almost  uninterrupted  decline  to  the  average  of 
79  in  February  of  last  year. 


Power  Sources  of  Utilities 

The  Geological  Survey  reports  monthly  the 
production  of  electric  power  by  public  utility 
plants.  Quantities  in  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  were  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  kilowatt 
hours : 

Water  Power  Fuel  Total 

January     1,293,439  2,512.309  3,805,748 

February     1,220,922  2,246,924  3,467,846 

March    1,467,832  2,354,134  3.821,966 

April     1,492,1M9  2,109,459  3,601,708 

May    1,626,711  2,173.223  3,799,934 

The  variations  in  the  monthly  totals  are  due 
chiefly  to  difference  in  the  length  of  months,  but 
May  showed  an  increase  of  2.1  per  cent  over  April 
in  daily  output.  At  the  most,  only  a  slight  de- 
crease in  production  of  power  by  plants  using 
coal  could  be  traced  to  the  coal  strike.  There  is 
a  significant  gain  in  the  production  by  water 
power  representing,  in  all  probability,  a  regular 
growth  of  this  industry,  aided  by  improvement  in 
business  conditions.  The  May  production  was 
the  highest  thus  far  attained. 

Returns  are  received  from  about  3500  power 
plants,  each  producing  10,000  kilowatt-hours  or 
more  a  month,  engaged  in  public  service,  includ- 
ing central  stations,  electric  railroads  and  cer- 
tain other  plants  that  contribute  to  the  public 
supply.  The  capacity  of  reporting  plants  is  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  listed,  and  the  fig- 
ures given  above  include  estimates  for  the  10 
per  cent  not  reporting. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  produced  by  water 
power  rose  from  34  per  cent  in  January  to  43  per 
cent  in  May.  Thus  the  use  of  water  power  in 
connection  with  public  utilities  has  reached  de- 
cidedly important  proportions.  Of  the  total  pro- 
duced by  water  power  in  May,  California  led  with 
21  per  cent.  New  York  coming  second  with  16  per 
cent  and  Washington  third  with  6  per  cent.  The 
remainder  was  widely  distributed,  only  four 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  failing  to 
contribute.  The  fuel  consumed  in  May  was  as 
follows: 

Coal,  net  tons 2.484,500 

Fuel  oil,  barrels 828.981 

Natural  eas,  M  cu.  ft 2,206,473 

At  intervals  the  Geological  Survey  estimates 
the  coal  consumption  per  kilowatt-hour  by  count- 
ing out  oil,  gas  and  wood,  and  has  found  the  con- 
sumption to  have  averaged  as  follows:  1919,  3.17 
pounds;  1920,  3.00  pounds;  1921,  2.73  pounds,  show- 
ing a  marked  increase  in  efficiency. 

The  total  consumption  of  coal  in  calendar 
years  was  as  follows:  1919,  35,100,000  net  tons; 
1920,  37,244,000  tons;  1921,  31,573,000  tons.  The 
May  consumption  was  at   the   rate  of  29,200,000 


tons  a  year.  The  normal  for  the  nearby  future 
may  be  taken  at  fully  30,000,000  tons,  while  nor- 
mal coal  production  for  the  country  may  be  taken 
at  fully  600,000,000  tons.  Public  utilities  are  re- 
sponsible, therefore,  for  5  per  cent  of  the  coal 
consumption.  Using  a  factor  of  2.73  pounds  of  coal 
per  kilowatt-hour,  the  electricity  produced  by 
water  power  in  May  represented  2,220,000  tons  of 
coal,  or  at  the  rate  of  26,000,000  tons  a  year. 
Thus  the  use  of  water  power  in  this  one  connec- 
tion is  saving  the  country  the  labor  of  getting  4 
per  cent  as  much  coal  as  it  still  has  to  secure. 


The  rapid  expansion  in  the  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction of  France  is  the  feature  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  world  output.  For  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  the  average  monthly  output  of  both  pig 
iron  and  steel  in  France  has  e.xceeded  not  only  the 
1921  production  but  also  that  of  1920,  a  year  of 
large  output  in  all  countries.  Pig  iron  and  steel  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1922  averaged  345,500  and 
825,500  tons  per  month  respectively,  against  275,- 
700  tons  and  281,700  tons  per  month  of  pig  iron  in 
1921  and  1920  respectively,  with  corresponding 
steel  outputs  of  250,900  and  250,200  tons.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  the  steel  e.xports  have  not  in- 
creased with  this  production,  but  rather  have 
sharply  declined.  No  other  producing  country  can 
show  an  output  larger  thus  far  this  year  than  in 
1920.  The  domestic  needs  of  France  are  evidently 
large,  both  for  the  devasted  sections  and  for  the 
large  and  industrially  important  districts  added  by 
the  fortunes  of  war. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hammer  for  Stamping  Single  Letters 

To  the  Editor:  Whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pieces  to  be  stamped  with  a  single  letter  or 
figure,  the  holder  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion will  greatly  facilitate  the  work. 

The  particular  instance  which  originally  furnished 
the  necessity  for  this  device  was  an  occasion  when  sev- 
eral thousand  brass  strips  required  an  identifying  let- 


ter ^iaiii|uil  lu-ui-  I  he  end.  Progress  was  slow,  and  the 
work  toilious  when  a  hammer  and  loose  stamp  were 
used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  whole  thing  was 
speeded  up  and  made  decidedly  easier  for  the  inspector 
by  the  adoption  of  the  hammer  stamp  shown. 

The  materials  required  are  a  length  of  '/2-in.  pipe 
for  the  handle,  a  strong  pattern  tee  for  the  head,  and 
a  short  piece  of  pipe,  fitting  the  top  end  of  tee.  The 
stamp  is  held  by  inserting  it  on  the  tee  until  it  touches 
the  end  of  the  short  pipe,  and  screwing  in  the  handle 
until  it  tightens  the  stamp  against  the  opposite  thread 
walls.  The  use  of  a  strong  pattern  tee  of  the  size 
named  gives  just  the  right  weight  and  balance. 

Harry  Moore. 

Roscmount,  Montreal,  Can. 


Hopeful  as  to  Coal  Strike  Situation 

White  House  Confident  Satisfactory  Adjustment  Will  Soon 

Be  Reached — Assurance  That  Country  Will  Be 

Supplied  With  Coal 


BY  L.  W.  MOFFETT 


Washington.  July  11. — Confidence  was  expressed 
this  afternoon  at  the  White  House  that  the  coal  strike 
situation  would  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  soon.  It 
was  further  stated  that  in  any  event  the  country  will 
be  supplied  with  coal.  The  statements  were  made 
with  such  apparent  assurance  that  they  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  operators  and  miners  will  accept 
the  proposal  made  by  the  President  yesterday  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  strike  through  an  arbitra- 
tion commission  to  consist  of  five  appointees  of  the 
President  and  three  representatives  each  for  the  oper- 
ators and  miners.  But  it  was  indicated  that  if  the 
Government's  proposal  is  not  accepted,  it  will  resort 
to  other  means  to  bring  about  resumption  of  coal 
production  at  an  early  date.  The  proposal  for  set- 
ting up  a  coal  commission  to  arbitrate  the  strike  is 
predicated  upon  the  immediate  return  of  the  strikers 
to  the  mines  at  the  old  scale  of  wages.  Meanwhile 
the  commission  would  make  investigation  of  the  coal 
industry  as  to  cost  and  develop  plans  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  of  the  high  cost  mines. 

Attitude  of  Operators 

The  bituminous  operators  have  informed  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  will  consider  his  plan  and  while  they 
have  authority  to  accept  it  or  reject  it  at  the  present 
conference.  President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  told  the  Chief  Executive  that  oflScials  of 
the  union  here  did  not  have  power  to  pass  upon  the 
proposal,  but  would  have  to  refer  it  to  the  Policy 
Committee  of  the  union.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
President,  both  the  operators  and  the  miners  are  to 
give  their  final  answer  on  Saturday  of  the  present 
week.  The  same  proposal  relates  to  the  anthracite 
operators  and  miners,  and  it  was  stated  that  their 
reply  is  to  be  made  on  Wednesday  of  the  present 
week. 


While  there  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the 
attitude  of  the  miners,  who  say  they  are  unable  to 
act  until  approval  has  been  given  by  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee, making  it  necessary  to  further  delay  negotia- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  Administration  is  satisfied 
that  its  proposal  will  be  accepted  and  that  coal  pro- 
duction will  be  resumed  at  an  early  date.  Apparently 
it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  means,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  indicated 
that  if  this  latter  course  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  supply  of  coal,  other  methods  will  be  adopted. 
The  railroad  strike  has  complicated  the  situation  and 
in  some  quarters  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
the  miners  purposely  are  delaying  settlement  in  order 
to  see  if  railroad  strikers  gain  strength  and  that,  if 
they  do,  it  will  give  added  power  to  the  striking  min- 
ers and  put  them  in  a  position  to  make  further  de- 
mands before  the  strike  is  settled. 

Agreement  Violated 

While  it  is  announced  this  morning  that  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover  has  called  a  conference  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  week  of  non-union  bitumi- 
nous coal  operators,  which  will  relate  to  prices  at  the 
mines,  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  smaller  mines, 
particularly  those  in  western  Kentucky  and  in  one 
district  of  Pennsylvania  are  violating  the  agreement 
made  with  Mr.  Hoover  which  fixed  prices  at  $3.50  per 
ton  as  a  maximum.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the 
smaller  producers  have  increased  prices  considerably 
over  this  figure  and  have  been  advancing  them  at  the 
rate  of  50c.  per  ton  per  week.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  stated  that  the  larger  operators  are  living  up  to 
the  agreement  in  every  respect  and  that  some  are 
selling  at  less  than  the  agreed  price,  asking  from 
$2.90  to  $3  per  ton  and  refusing  as  high  as  $5  per  ton 
when  offered. 


Serious  Conditions  for  Iron  and  Steel  Industries 


Pittsburgh,  July  11. — The  coal  strike  situation  now 
is  more  serious  from  the  standpoint  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  trouble,  despite  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  looking  toward  an  early  settlement. 
The  President's  suggestion,  that  the  men  go  back  to 
work  at  the  1920  scale  pending  an  investigation  and 
a  report  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  an  equitable  adjustment,  is  regarded 
in  both  iron  and  steel  and  coal  trade  circles  here  as 
favorable  to  the  miners,  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  of  its  acceptance  by  the  operators.  It  is  con- 
sidered impossible  for  the  committee,  no  matter  how 
promptly  it  gets  to  work,  to  make  an  investigation 
and  report  by  Aug.  10,  the  date  mentioned  by  the 
President,  and  since  the  President's  plan  provides 
that  in  the  event  the  commission  is  unable  to  report 
its  scale  by  Aug.  10,  it  shall  have  power  to  direct 
continued  work  under  the  old  scale  until  the  super- 
seding scale  is  ready,  fear  is  expressed  by  operators 
that  the  high  scale  of  wages  might  be  continued  for 
an  indefinite  period. 


The  opinion  also  is  expressed  that  the  President 
has  given  more  consideration  to  the  probable  winter 
requirements  than  he  has  to  the  cost  of  coal  to  con- 
sumers or  to  whether  the  operators  shall  have  a  profit. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  higher 
wage  scale  in  the  union  than  in  the  non-union  field. 
To  restore  the  1920  scale  in  the  non-union  districts 
would  mean  an  increase  in  wages,  since  scales  in  these 
districts  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  the  past 
two  years.  Not  only  that,  but  to  establish  the  union 
scale  in  the  non-union  fields  would  be  tantamount  to 
recognizing  the  union  in  the  non-union  districts,  and 
this  is  something  that  is  bound  to  meet  with  consid- 
erable opposition.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  in  the 
Connellsville  district,  for  example,  the  men  who  have 
gone  out  and  now  are  members  of  the  union  would 
be  willing  to  resume  work  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  day  with 
the  union  scale  of  $7.50  per  day  re-established.  The 
union  organizers  in  this  district  can  be  depended  upon 
to  work  this  argument  overtime  in  their  efforts  to 
effect  a  unification.  Common  opinion  is  that  resump- 
tion  in   the   union   fields   would   be   accompanied   by   a 
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suspension  in  the  non-union  fields  because  of  the  wide 
difference  in  the  wage  scale. 

Conditions  Are  Worse 

The  general  situation  has  grown  worse  instead 
of  better  since  last  week  as  far  as  production  is  con- 
cerned. There  have  been  further  losses  among  the 
active  non-union  mines  in  the  past  week  and  coal  is 
extremely  hard  to  obtain  here,  even  at  materially 
higher  prices  than  hitherto  have  prevailed  since  the 
strike  began.  Local  coal  now  is  not  available  at  less 
than  $4.25  per  net  ton  oven  for  steam  or  by-product 
grade,  while  in  the  Southern  field  the  common  price 
to-day  is  $4  a  ton  at  mines,  as  against  the  maximum 
of  $3.50  agreed  upon  at  the  Hoover  conference  of 
May  31  last.  Moreover,  it  is  getting  harder  -to  get 
coal  out  of  the  Southern  field  than  formerly  because 
of  ear  congestions  and  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
operating  men  are  giving  some  aid  to  the  striking 
shop  men. 

Railroad   Troubles 

It  is  reported  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road  is   conserving   its   motive   power   for   passengers. 


perishable  food  and  mail  traffic  and  is  declining  coal 
business.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  having 
trouble  about  coal  shipments  because  the  train  crews 
in  many  instances  are  refusing  to  haul  loaded  cars 
of  coal  on  the  ground  that  the  cars  are  in  bad  shape 
and  in  need  of  inspection  and  repairs.  Coke  supplies 
are  getting  more  limited  daily,  and  with  the  difficulty 
attending  the  movement  of  coal  to  steel  company  by- 
product plants,  there  is  an  imminent  danger  that  some 
of  the  blast  furnaces  now  active  may  soon  be  obliged 
to  suspend.  It  is  reported  that  a  western  Pennsyl- 
vania steel  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  put 
down  a  furnace  through  lack  of  sufficient  coke,  and 
it  is  currently  reported  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  was  such  a  complete  suspension  of  steel  works 
activities  over  the  Fourth  of  July  was  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  stocks  of  nig  iron.  It  is  pretty  well 
established  that  steel  works. activities  have  been  on  a 
heavier  scale  than  blast  furnace  operations  and  this 
hardly  would  be  the  case  if  coke  supplies  were  ample. 
Such  small  lots  of  coke  as  are  to  be  had  to-day 
command  around  $10  per  ton  at  oven,  and  there  is  no 
distinction  between  furnace  and  foundry  grade. 


IMPORTANT  FREIGHT  CHANGE 

Proposed  Rate  Opposed  by  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  Favored  by  Pittsburgh  Steel  Men 

Washington,  July  11. — With  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
iron  and  steel  interests  and  a  group  of  rail  lines  oppos- 
ing it  and  iron  and  steel  producers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  surrounding  districts  favoring  it,  a  freight  tariff 
supplement  has  been  filed  by  Agent  Leland  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  effective  July 
15,  establishing  a  proportional  rate  of  20c.  per  100  lb. 
on  practically  all  iron  and  steel  products  from  the 
three  lower  Mississippi  crossings.  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Anchorage,  La.,  to  the  Galveston,  Houston, 
Beaumont  and  Orange  groups  in  Texas.  The  tariff 
apparently  was  filed  because  of  the  desire  of  Southern 
rail  carriers  to  meet  water  competition,  especially  Gulf 
Coast  lines.  It  has  been  protested  by  the  all-rail  lines 
from  St.  Louis  together  with  steel  producers  in  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis  and  other  points  in  a  position  to  use 
the  barge  service  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
claimed  by  protesting  steel  makers  that  the  rate  would 
be  unduly  low  and  the  protesting  rail  lines  also  say 
the  rate  would  have  a  tendency  to  break  down  their 
rates  to  Texas  common  point  territory  and  probably 
destroy  the  adjustment  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Townsend's  Position 

The  attitude  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  producers  who 
have  asked  that  the  commission  allow  the  tariff  to  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  proposed  is  expressed  in 
a  telegram  to  the  commission  to-day  from  J.  F.  Town- 
send,  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Townsend  defended  the  rate  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not.  compare  unfavorably  with  rates  on  iron 
and  steel  products,  particularly  wrought  pipe,  which 
were  available  to  those  asking  for  the  suspension  of 
the  supplement.  Mr.  Townsend  says  that  the  National 
Tube  Co.  is  interested  in  the  proportional  rate  of  20c. 
so  that  it  could  take  advantage  of  the  rate  by  shipping 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  for  delivery  to 
the  rail  lines  at  the  three  lower  Mississippi  River  cross- 
ings. He  compares  the  proposed  rate  with  rates  on 
other  iron  and  steel  articles  from  lower  Mississippi 
River  crossings  to  the  Houston  group.  He  asserts  that 
competitors  at  both  Birmingham  and  Chicago  enjoy  a 
lower  basis  of  rates  to  the  Houston  group. 

Reason  for  Proposing  Rate 

The  20c.  proportional  rate  was  proposed,  it  is  stated, 
with  the  iilea  that  the  rail  lines  from  the  three  cross- 
ings would  be  able  to  obtain  business  brought  to  those 
points  by  barges  from  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  points 


in  competition  with  iron  and  steel  moving  from  Atlantic 
ports,  particularly  from  Philadelphia  to  Galveston.  The 
supplement  also  has  been  taken  to  be  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  at  least  some  rail  lines  that  competition 
by  water  has  reappeared  as  an  important  factor,  with 
which  they  will  have  to  deal.  It  also  was  taken  to  be 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  coastwise  competition  again 
is  being  felt.  It  was  not,  however,  openly  acknowledged 
that  water  competition  was  forcing  the  proposed  rate. 
Apparently  such  an  attitude  was  avoided,  so  as  not  to 
subject  the  rate  to  the  law  which  provides  that  when 
a  rate  is  lowered  to  meet  water  competition,  it  may 
not  be  advanced  except  upon  a  showing  of  a  change 
in  conditions  other  than  the  disappearance  of  such 
competition  by  water.  The  proposed  rate  has  been 
the  source  of  considerable  discussion  in  shipping  and 
railroad  circles  because  of  its  probable  effect,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  become  operative,  upon  the  all-rail  rate 
structure  in  the  Southwest. 

One  Possible  Result 

One  vieviT  was  that  it  would  force  the  all-rail  lines 
from  St.  Louis  to  reduce  their  rates  because  the  com- 
bination on  the  three  lower  river  crossings  would  be 
lower  than  that  based  on  St.  Louis.  In  the  case  of 
joint  rates,  it  was  contended  that  lines  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  have  to  cut  their 
rates  or  obtain  fourth  section  permission  to  continue 
joint  rates  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  the  interme- 
diates. Others,  however,  maintained  that  if  the  supple- 
ment were  properly  limited  to  show  the  rate  would  be 
applicable  only  to  tonnage  brought  to  the  crossings 
by  water,  there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  fourth 
section.  Some  shipping  circles  expressed  the  view  that 
the  rate  in  itself  would  increase  competition  between 
producers  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  ten-itory 
with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  eastern  steel  makers, 
for  business  in  the  Southwest. 


Pamphlet  on  Malleable  Iron 

The  daily  service  that  is  being  rendered  by  one  of 
the  important  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  business 
is  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Certified  Malleable 
in  Transportation  and  Industry,"  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Malleable  Castings  Association,  Cleveland.  It 
tells  the  story  of  certified  malleable  castings,  outlining 
the  means  employed  by  the  association  in  bringing  the 
product  of  its  members  to  a  uniformly  high  standard 
and  maintaining  it  at  that  point.  It  will  be  sent  to 
interested  persons  upon  written  request  to  the  Amer- 
ican Malleable  Castings  Association,  1900  Euclid 
Building,  Cleveland. 
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FABRICATED  STEEL  BUSINESS 


Bridge  and  Building  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Cenlors 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

Tribune  Building.  West  Fortieth  Street,  Now  York.  500 
tons,  to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co.;  tonnage  of  reinTorcing 
bars  also  required. 

Bridges  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Kailroad,  400  tons,  to 
Fort  Pitt  Bridge   Works. 

Foundry  building  for  Frick  Foundry  Co.,  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,   TOO  tons,  to  a  local  fabricator. 

Power  plant  for  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia,  300   tons,    to    Belmont  Iron  Works. 

Hotel  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  1000  tons,  to  Hedden  Iron 
Construction    Co. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Pai'Chment  Co..  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
750  tons  to  Rochester  Bridge  Co.,  instead  of  American 
Bridge  Co..  as  reported  last  week. 

Speedway  and  Grandstand,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  500  tons 
to  Kansas  City  Structural   Steel  Co. 

W.  B.  Maxwell,  Casper,  Wyo..  two  80.000-obl.  tanks, 
589  tons   to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron   Works. 

Triniountain  Mining  Co.,  Rock  House  for  No.  2  Shaft. 
Trimountain,  Mich..  290  tons  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron 
Co. 

RoUman  Department  Store,  Cincinnati.  697  tons  to  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co..  award  of  general  contract  noted  in  the  issue 
of  June  29. 

Illinois    Central,    deck    plate    girder    span    and    structural 
steel.  Matterson.  111..  511  tons  to  American  Bridge  Co. 
■    Methodist-Episcopal    Parish    House.    Champaign,  111.,     250 
tons   to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Moss  Bluff  Bridge,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  350  tons  to  Mil- 
waukee Bridge  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  addition  to  concentrating 
plant,  Hawkins  Mine,  Nashwauk,  Minn.,  375  tons  to  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Ironlon.  Ohio,  300  tons  to 
Mt.  Vernon  Bridge  Co.,  previously  reported  to  Fort  Pitt 
Bridge  Co. 

Dams  No.  36  and  38.  Ohio  River,  620  tons.  Independent 
Bridge  Co.,  low  bidder. 

State  Highway  Commi-ssion  of  "Wisconsin,  miscellaneous 
■bridge  work,  400  tons,  to  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Manitowoc.  Wis.,  new  high  school,  125  tons,  to  Lakeside 
Bridge  &  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Indiana  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  Norway,  Ind..  head  gates, 
20O  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

The  Gillsy  Hotel.  Cleveland,  additional.  200  tons  to  the 
Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Painter's  Building.  Cleveland,  170  tons,  to  the  Forest  City 
Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  bridges,  300  tons,  to  the  American 
Bridge  Co. 

South  High  School,  Columbus,  200  tons,  to  the  Fort  Pitt 
Bridge  TVorks. 

Western  Reserve  University,  medical  department  group. 
Cleveland,  500  tons. 

Addition  to  the  Summit  County  Court  House,  Akron,  Ohio, 
500   tons. 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Schen'ey  district. 
Pittsburgh.  300  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  power  plant,  9000  to  10,000 
tons. 

Public  Service  Corporation,  Newarl;,  N.  J.,  power  plant, 
2000  tons. 

■International  House,  Riverside  Drive,  near  Grant's  Tomb, 
New  York,  ISOO  tons. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Washington. 
D.  C   1000  tons. 

Hospital  for  the  Friedman  Home,  New  York,  500  tons. 

City  piers,  Portland,  Me.,  1000  tons. 

Highway  bridge  over  Susquehanna  River.  Lycoming 
County,  Pa.,  1200  tons. 

High  school,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,    1000  tons. 

Department  store  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  400  tons. 


Loft  building  on  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  750 
tons,   to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

J.  B.  Book  Building,  Detroit,  1300  tons. 

Western  Electric  Co..  new  shop  building,  Hawthorne.  111., 
1000  tons. 

Nebraska  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  1000  tons,  revised  bids 
to  be  in  July  12. 

.Addition  to  plant  of  Warner  Elevator  Co.,  Cincinnati,  215 
tons,  bids  in. 

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  200  tons,  bids  being 
taken. 

Roosevelt  School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  230  tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  South  Smilhfield 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  C.  M,  Yoke,  purchasing  agent,  1625  tons 
of  fabricated  steel  work,  bids  received  to  July  17. 

Wisconsin  General  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.,  250  tons, 
bids  in. 


Railroad  Equipment  Business 

One  result  of  the  shopmen's  strike  has  been  to  cause 
railroads  to  put  out  inquiries  for  car  repairs  which 
they  had  expected  to  take  care  of  in  their  own  shops. 
The  Rock  Island  is  inquiring  for  figures  on  the  recon- 
struction of  500  National  dump  cars  and  heavy  repairs 
on  box,  refrigerator  and  furniture  cars,  totaling  pos- 
sibly 2000  in  all.  The  St.  Paul  wants  heavy  repairs 
on  1000  or  more  box  cars.  The  Northwestern  is  in- 
quiring for  heavy  repairs  on  various  classes  of  freight 
equipment,  while  the  Burlington  wants  heavy  repairs 
on  box  and  coal  cars.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  figur- 
ing with  car  builders  on  repairs  to  6000  cars. 

Considerable  locomotive  business  has  appeared,  as 
noted  below,  including  orders  reported  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.  for  29  locomotives,  of  which  25  were 
mentioned  in  this  column  last  week.  Itemized,  the  or- 
ders and  inquiries  include  the  following: 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  500  to  1000 
new  composite  gondolas. 

Another  new  inquiry  is  from  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  for  1000  all-steel,  55-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  250  gondola  cars  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  placed  2000  hopper  cars  and 
still  has  1000  box  cars  to  buy.  The  distribution  of  the  hop- 
per cars  follows:  500  each  to  Amrrican  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
and  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  and  1000  to  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Osgood-Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  by  the  Argentine  State  Railway  for  27 
steel  passenger  coaches,  6  steel  parlor  cars,  10  steel  dining 
cars  and  10  steel  baggage  cars. 

The    United    Verde    Copper    Co.,    Clarksdale,    Ariz.,    placed 

24  ore  cars  with  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  in  the  market  for  25  Mikado  type, 

25  Santa  Fe  type  engines  and  15  switch  engines. 

The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  5 
Mikado  type  and  3  mountain  type  locomotives  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  inquiring  for 
25    Mikado   type  and  5   Pacific  type  engines. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  ordered  5  consolidation  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  placed  6  Pacific  type 
engines  with  the  Lima  Locomotive  Co. 

The  orders  for  locomotives  received  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Cc.  are  as  follows:  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
10  Mikado  type,  weighing  315.000  lb.;  Southern  Railway,  15 
Mikado  type,  weighing  288,000  lb.;  Central  America  of  Cuba, 
1  mogul  t.vpe,  weighing  111,000  lb.;  National  Enameling  Co., 
Granite  City.  111.,  1  switching  locomotive,  weighing  141,000 
lb.;  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  1  switch- 
ing locomotive,  weighing  65,000  lb.;  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co., 
1  consolidation  type,  weighing  312,000  lb. 


Effects  of  Hot  Weather 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  July  ll.^Hot  weather  through- 
out the  Middle  West  is  cutting  into  sheet  mill  oper- 
ations to  a  greater  extent  this  week  than  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  Lower  priced  -workers  are  drifting  to 
outside  forms  of  employment.  Mills  were  scheduled 
at  98  per  cent  at  the  first  of  the  week,  but  actual  oper- 
ating is  at  a  lessened  rate. 

Of  17  pipe  furnaces  in  the  Valley,  16  are  fired. 
District  steel  capacity  is  scheduled  at  85  per  cent. 
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FACING  CURTAILMENT 


Coal  Situation  More  Serious  for  the  Steel 
Industry 

Railroad    Strike    Cuts    Down    Supply — Some 
Reductions  in  Pig  Iron 

The  coal  situation  has  grown  more  serious  in 
the  past  week  from  the  standpoint  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. This  is  due  in  part  to  lessened  production 
of  coal  last  week,  but  largely  to  car  shortages  and 
congestion  produced  by  the  strike  of  railroad  shop- 
men. 

Conditions  are  so  acute  with  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroads,  which  have  been  moving  coal  from 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  mines  to  coke  ovens 
and  steel  works  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
that  a  number  of  pig  iron  producers  are  facing 
blast  furnace  shutdowns.  Coal  shipments  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  been  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent in  the  past  few  days. 

The  Steel  Corporation  is  now  operating  at 
slightly  less  than  75  per  cent  of  steel-making  ca- 
pacity, as  against  more  than  77  per  cent  in  the 
two  or  three  weeks  preceding.  Some  independent 
steel  companies  are  doing  nearly  as  well,  but  sev- 
eral will  be  forced  to  curtail  production  if  the  situ- 
ation is  not  soon  relieved. 

While  a  hopeful  view  is  taken  of  the  outlook  for 
early  resumption  of  coal  mining  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  the  railroad  congestion,  it  is  feared, 
may  go  farther,  with  the  season  of  grain  movement 
just  ahead.  The  iron  ore  movement  in  Minnesota 
has  not  been  affected,  25  per  cent  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration's shopmen  remaining  at  work.  On  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  railroad,  which  takes  ore 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  none  of 
the  shopmen  went  out. 

The  June  output  of  steel  ingots  did  not  show 
the  expected  increase,  the  estimated  daily  rate  for 
the  country  being  115,761  tons,  as  against  114,717 
tons  in  May  and  the  July  rate  promises  to  be  less 
than  either.  The  Steel  Corporation's  increase  of 
381,000  tons  in  unfilled  orders  last  month  bore  out 
what  was  reported  week  by  week  of  the  continued 
pressure  upon  the  mills. 

Regardless  of  developments  in  the  coal  strike, 
the  steel  companies  see  little  prospect  of  a  material 
increase  in  their  output  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
iron  and  steel  works  labor.  Any  increase  in  wages 
at  non-union  coal  mines  that  might  result  from  the 
return  of  union  miners  to  work  at  their  old  wages 
would  have  its  effect  also  on  the  steel  works  labor 
situation. 

While  new  business  going  to  the  steel  mills  is 
less,  the  difficulties  of  consumers  in  getting  ship- 
ments have  increased.  As  is  usual  in  times  of 
congestion,  small  sizes  of  bars,  shapes  and  other 
products  are  hard  to  get,  the  mills  preferring  roll- 
ings that  run  into  larger  tonnages. 

The  cotton  tie  season  has  oi)ened  with  trans- 
actions at  $1.10  per  bundle,  Pittsburgh,  though  busi- 
ness is  reported  at  $1.07.     Last  year's  price  was 


$1.35.  European  mills  have  little  chance  at  this 
market  on  the  present  basis,  which  is  the  lowest 
since  1915.  Recent  foreign  quotations  have  been 
based  on  $1.38,  Liverpool  or  Antwerp.  At  22c.  for 
cotton  the  Southern  planter  gets  nine  times  as  much 
for  cotton  ties  as  he  pays,  since  the  ties  are  weighed 
with  the  bale. 

A  notable  feature  of  the 'past  week  has  been  the 
number  and  size  of  orders  from  the  railroads  for 
car  and  locomotive  repair  work  in  view  of  the  idle- 
ness of  their  own  shops.  Three  large  lines  have 
asked  for  bids  on  repairing  9000  cars.  New  loco- 
motive business  is  of  good  volume  also.  In  the 
past  two  weeks  orders  have  come  out  for  62  engines 
and  active  inquiries  call  for  119. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  placed  12,000  tons  of  rails 
at  Chicago  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has  given  a  new 
order  to  the  Tennessee  company's  mill  at  Ensley, 
Ala. 

Awards  of  fabricated  steel  work  fell  off  sharply 
in  the  week,  but  fresh  projects,  including  26,000  tons 
in  20  difi'erent  jobs,  show  no  cessation  of  interest 
in  building. 

At  Chicago  the  outlook  for  agricultural  imple- 
ment works  shows  further  improvement,  and  steel 
mills  are  getting  more  business  from  this  source. 

Owing  to  uncertainties  as  to  the  coke  supply, 
both  buyers  and  sellers  of  pig  iron  are  very  cau- 
tious and  few  important  transactions  have  been 
recorded.  Alabama  iron  is  again  quoted  at  $18, 
a  decline  of  50c.,  but  the  Southern  situation  as  to 
stocks  is  strong,  as  only  44,000  tons  was  on  hand 
July  1,  compared  with  232,000  tons  a  year  ago  and 
60,000  on  June  1  last.  The  melt  of  Southern  iron 
is  the  largest  ever  known.  Sharp  reductions  in 
pig  iron  rates  from  Birmingham  to  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  St.  'Louis  below  those  recently  an- 
nounced, will  make  the  Southern  product  a  more 
important  factor  in  those  cities  in  competition 
with  Northern  iron.  Basic  iron  has  declined  $1 
at  Pittsburgh  to  a  basis  of  $24,  Valley. 

Continental  prices  and  markets  are  unsettled, 
owing  to  the  demoralized  exchanges.  Our  cable 
reports  rejections  of  German  steel  products  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Great  Britain  because  of  the  use 
of  inferior  raw  materials  and  unsuitable  scrap. 


Pittsbiugh 

Coal  Strike  Causes  Much  Anxiety— Basic  Pig 
Iron  Declines 

Pittsburgh,  July  11.— The  danger  of  curtailment 
in  the  production  of  iron  f.nd  steel  as  a  result  of  the 
coal  strike  situation  is  more  serious  now  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble  14 
weeks  ago. 

With  the  possibility  that  the  1920  scale  is  to  pre- 
vail, at  least  until  a  committee  can  investigate  the 
entire  situation  and  report  back,  the  attempt  of  some 
of  the  union  mine  operators  to  resume  on  an  open  shop 
basis  has  been  practically  a  failure,  and  in  the  non- 
union districts  the  argument  has  been  effectively  used 
that  men  are  foolish  to  stay  at  work  at  present  scales 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pi«r   Iron  r>„_  r.„„„„  t„„  ■        July  11,  July  3.  June  13.  July  12, 

rig   iron,  Per  Gross  Ton .            1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X,    Phil&delphiat.  ..  .$27.64  $27.64  $26.82  $25.50 

No.  2,  Valley  furnaoet....    24.00  24.00  24.00  20  50 

No.  2,  Southern,  Cin'lit...     21.5S  22.55  23.00  24.50 

No.  2,  Birmingham.  Ala.f .     18.00  18.50  18.50  20.00 

No.    2   foundry,   Chicago*..    24.00  24.00  23.00  19.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa...    25.75  25.75  25.00  23.50 

Basic.  Valley  furnace H.OO  25.00  25,00  19.50 

Valley  Bessemer,   del.   P'gh   26.77  26.77  26.96  22  96 

Malleable,    Chicago*     24.00  24.00  23.00  19.00 

Malleable,  Valley    24.50  24,50  24.50  21.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh,..    25.27  25.27  25.46  21.46 

L.    S.   charcoal.   Chicago...    31.65  31.65  29.00  36.00 

Ferromanganese,    seaboard  67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,   etc.,   Per  Gross  Ton: 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill,. $40. 00      $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  33.00 

O.-h.  billets,    Pittsburgh...    33.00  35.00  35.00  33.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh 35.00  35.00  35.00  35.00 

Forging  billets,    base,   P'gh  40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-h.   billets,  Phila 40.17  40.17  40.74  38  74 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh....    40.00  40.00  38.00  43.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,   gr.   steel.   P'gh.   lb.  .      1.70  1.70  1.70  2  00 

Light  rails  at  mill 1.75  1.70  1.50  2.10 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  t0  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia.  .  .      1.925  1.925  1.96  2.15 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 1.80  1.80  1.75  2  00 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh....      1.70  1.70  1.70  1.90 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 1.75  1.75  175  2  28 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.04  2.04  1.98  2  28 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      1.70  1.70  1.60  1.90 

Tank   plates.    Chicago 1.75  1.75  1.75  2  28 

Tank  plates.   New  York...      2.04  2.04  1.98  2.28 

Beams,  Pittsburgh    1.70  1.70  1.60  2  00 

Beams,    Chicago    1,75  1.75  1.75  2.38 

Beams,  New  York 2.04  2.04  1.98  2  38 

Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh...      2.50  2.50  2.40  2.50 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.  1.75  to  2.25.     ISilicon.  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets.  Nails  and  Wire      Julyll,  July  3,  June  13,  July  12, 
tjiiccis,   .-(dus,   ana    « ire,  jg22         1922         1922         1921 


Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28.  P'gh  3.15  3.15 

Sheets,  galv..   No.   2S,   P'gh  4.15  4.15 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9   &  10  2.40  2.40 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh..,,  2.40  2.40 

Plain   wire,  Pittsburgh....  2.25  2.25 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,   P'gh..  3.05  3.05 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75  $4.75 


Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Carwheels,   Chicago    91».50  $18.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia    .  ,    17.50  17,50 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    P'gh..    17.50  17.50 

Heavy  steel   scrap.   Phila..    15.00  15.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .  15.50  15.00 

No.    1   cast,   Pittsburgh.  .  .  .    19.00  19.00 

No.    1    cast,    Philadelphia..    17.50  17.50 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go   (net  ton)    17.00  17.00 

No.   1   RR.  wrot,   Phila 17.00  17.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)    13.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt ....  S!».5(>  $8.50 
Foundry   coke,    prompt.  ...  10.00  9.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers'         Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper,    New  York..14.00  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.75  13.50 

Zinc.  St.   Louis 3.52%      5.35 

Zinc,  New  York 5.87  V4      5.70 

Lead,    St.    Louis 5.50  5.55 

Lead,    New    York 5.75  5.75 

Tin    (Straits),  New  York.  .    31,1214     

Antimony    (Asiatic),   N.  Y.     5.00  5.00 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Cents 
3.15 
4.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
3.05 

$4.75 


$18.25 
17.00 
17.00 
15.00 
14.50 
18.50 
19.00 
16.00 


13.50        12.50 


Cents 
3.50 
4.50 
2.65 
2.75 
2.50 
3.40 

$5.75 


$13.25 
16.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
16.00 
16.00 
12.50 
17.00        13.50 


9.25 


$6.50 

$2.75 

7.00 

4.00 

Cents 

Cents 

14.00 

12.75 

13.75 

12.62  Vi 

5.42^4 

4.30 

5.77% 

4.80 

5.60 

4.35 

5.90 

4.40 

31.00 

28.50 

Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars.") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  ( 
and  black  sheets  J 


Composite  Price,  July  11,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.169c.  Per  Lb 

f 

llO-y 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


July    3.  1922, 

June  13,  1922. 

July  12,  1921, 

ear  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price,  July  11,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $23.61  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry  ) 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ' 
the    foundry    an    average    of    CJhicago,  (' 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Julv    3,  1922, 

June  13,  1922, 

July  12,  1921, 

1 0-year  pre-war  average, 


2.169c. 
2.141c. 
2.493c. 
1.689c. 


-when  by  throwing  their  lot  with  the  unions  they  can 
get  much  better  wages.  Not  only  has  the  fuel  supply 
situation  in  this  district  grown  very  much  tighter  in 
the  past  week,  but  on  account  of  the  strike  of  the  car 
shopmen  and  railroad  congestions  growing  out  of  the 
unusually  heavy  operations  of  Southern  mines,  coal 
supplies  from  the  South  lately  have  been  very  hard 
to  obtain. 

One  western  Pennsylvania  steel  works  blast  fur- 
nace has  gone  down  in  the  past  week  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  coke,  and  as  both  beehive  and  by-product 
ovens  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up 
production  because  of  the  lighter  supply  of  coal,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  other  furnaces  soon  were 
■obliged  to  suspend. 

The  steel  market  generally  is  quieter  than  it  has 
been,  and  while  this  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  producers  to  add  further  to  their  obligations, 
it  is  a  fact  that  buyers  believe  themselves  to  be  pro- 
tected against  their  probable  requirements  over  the 
next  few  months  and  ar«  not  taking  hold  as  eagerly  as 
they  did  recently.  There  is  no  let-up  in  the  demand 
for  steel  bars  or  for  tubular  goods,  but  in  practically 
all  other  finished  products  buying  is  on  a  more  consei-va- 


tive  scale.  Light  rails  now  are  quoted  by  al^  makers  at 
1.7.5c.,  base,  which  represents  a  slight  advance  on  the 
part  of  one  maker,  but  prices  on  all  other  lines  are  the 
same  as  they  were  a  week  ago. 

Instead  of  showing  strength,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  coke,  the 
pig  iron  market  actually  has  taken  a  turn  in  the  other 
direction  as  to  basic  grade,  sales  of  which  lately  have 
been  done  at  $24,  Valley  Furnace,  as  against  .$25  previ- 
ously quoted.  Extremely  high  prices  rule  for  the  very 
small  lots  of  coal  and  coke  coming  upon  the  market. 

Scrap  prices  are  uninfluenced  by  the  lack  of  con- 
sumptive demand,  because  dealers  with  short  contracts 
are  paying  liberal  premiums  on  railroad  material  in 
covering  them. 

Pig  Iron. — The  price  of  basic  iron  has  dropped  $1 
per  ton  since  a  week  ago,  and  while  there  is  some  ques- 
tion whether  additional  tonnages  can  be  bought  at  the 
same  price,  the  business  of  the  past  week  has  estab- 
lished $24,  Valley  furnace,  as  the  market  price.  One 
lot  of  2000  tons  sold  at  this  figure  and  there  was  also 
one  involving  2500  tons.  A  recent  inquiry  for  a  round 
tonnage  of  Bessemer  iron,  it  transpires,  was  for  a 
Wheeling   district   steel   maker,   and   the  business   was 
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placed  with  a  southern  Ohio  furnace,  the  iron  to  be 
moved  to  destination  by  river.  A  recent  inquiry  of  the 
N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  6000  tons 
of  basic,  is  understood  to  have  been  placed  with  a  fur- 
nace well  outside  this  district,  having  a  more  favorable 
freight  rate  to  destination.  Not  much  activity  has  been 
noted  in  foundry  iron,  but  such  business  as  has  been 
done  has  been  generally  at  $24,  Valley  furnace,  for 
No.  2  grade.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  a  Valley 
furnace  interest  which  is  getting  ready  to  start  up  as 
soon  as  coke  supplies  are  available,  accumulated  a 
back  log  at  $23  for  this  grade.  Some  interest  is  noted 
in  malleable  iron  and  a  small  sale  placed  without  com- 
petition was  done  at  $25,  Valley  furnace. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.77  per  gross,  ton : 

Ba.sic     $24.00 

Bessemer    25.00 

Gray  forge    $23.50  to    24.00 

No.    2   foundry 24.00 

-No.    3   foundry 23.50  to    24. no 

Malleable    2.4.50 

Ferroalloys. — Consumers  of  ferromanganese  appear 
to  have  covered  their  probable  requirements  for  the 
next  few  months  and  the  market  now  is  very  quiet. 
Domestic  producers  have  had  little  tonnage  for  sale 
for  some  time  and  recent  activity  has  obligated  Eng- 
lish makers  against  production  for  the  next  six  or  eight 
weeks.  The  market  consequently  is  firm  with  no  spot 
tonnages  of  either  English  or  American  material  avail- 
able at  less  than  $70,  Atlantic  seaboard.  For  Septem- 
ber and  later  delivery  the  English  product  can  be 
bought  at  $(17.50.  Some  German  76  to  80  per  cent  ma- 
terial is  offered  at  $66,  Atlantic  seaboard.  Business  in 
other  fen-oalloys  has  been  limited  and  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

.  We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $67.50 
c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic;  British,  spot,  $70; 
British,  future,  $67.50;  German,  76  to  SO  per  cent,  $66. 
Average  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $36  furnace-  16  to  19 
per  cent,  $35  furnace;  50  pi-r  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic, 
$••■5  to  $60  furnace,  freiKht  allowed.  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville.  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $41.50;  11  per  cent,  $44,80: 
12  per  cent,  $48.10;  13  per  cent.  $52.10;  14  per  cent,  $55.10: 
ViXVI  '^T""-  "^  P''"'  <'^'"t'  53U  ;  7  per  cent.  $31  ;  S  per  cent, 
$32.50:  J)  per  cent,  $34.50;  10  per  cent,  $36.50:  11  per  cent, 
$39;  12  per  cent,  $40.50.  The  present  freight  rate  from 
Jack.son  and  New  Siraitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict IS  $4.06  per  gross  ton. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  demand  for  merchant 
steel  bars  still  is  active  and  those  who  insist  upon  early 
delivery  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
supplies  at  less  than  1,70c.  and  some  makers  are  exact- 
ing 1.80c.  for  service  of  this  sort.  There  are  occasional 
suggestions  of  l,eOc.,  but  these  refer  to  deferred  ship- 
ments or  unfilled  contracts  of  long  standing.  There  is 
no  change  in  iron  bar  prices,  but  as  labor  costs  are 
rising  and  demand  is  increasing,  there  are  suggestions 
of  an  early   advance. 

.  We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.70c.  to  1.80c. ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  1.70c.  to  1.80c.  base; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.60c. ;  refined  iron 
bars,  2.20c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— The  market  appears  to  be 
stiffening  again,  due  to  last  week's  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction incident  to  the  holiday,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  increased  shortage  of  coke  is  affecting  pig  iron  pro- 
duction. While  non-integrated  sheet  and  tin  plate  manu- 
facturers balk  at  paying  more  than  ,$35,  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  for  sheet  bars,  since  there  has  been  only 
a  slight  advance  as  compared  with  the  first  of  the  year 
in  sheets,  and  none  at  all  in  tin  plate.  There  are  few 
makers  who  have  any  steel  to  spare  and  these  com- 
panies are  not  interested  in  business  at  that  price.  The 
Corporation  price  to  regular  customers  is  $33,  an  ad- 
vance of  $2  over  the  second  quarter  price,  and  by  in- 
ference the  Corporation  price  on  billets  and  slabs  is 
$32.  Independents  regard  the  market  on  these  forms 
as  $35.     Forging  billets  are  $40  minimum. 

nt  i^r.VZ^%  lJ'J,u";J^{^-^'??''''"^'"'  ='"1  open-hearth  billets 
t„  *'.■■>-       7  .      H.'.-'^V*^'*  •  r;';ssfmer  and  open-hearth  sheet 
m"^!'   *3o:  slabs.   $3:.;   foiBing  billets,   ordinary   carbons,    $40 
all  t.o.b.  \ouiiKslown  or  PiUsbuigli  mills. 

Structural  Material.— New  demands  are  smaller  and 
less  frequent  than  they  were  recently  since  the  bulk  of 
contracts  lately  taken  by  local  fabricators  has  been  of 
small  lots.  The  mills,  however,  are  pretty  heavily  com- 
mitted and  few  are  anxious  for  additional  business. 
Prices  take  a  wide  range  when  those  named  on  protec- 
tions are  included,  these  being  around   1.50c.,  but  the 


common  prices  on  current  business  are  from  1.70c.  to 
1.80c.     Prices  are  given  on  page  113. 

Steel  Rails. — There  is  a  pretty  steady  demand  for 
light  rails  for  prompt  shipment  and  on  such  business 
1.75c.  base  now  is  the  general  quotation.  It  is  possible 
that  this  price  would  be  shaded  on  tonnages  for  future 
shipment,  but  where  delivery  is  specified  all  makers 
now  are  asking  1.75c.  base.  Thus  far  the  strike  of  the 
railroad  shopmen  has  been  without  effect  on  other 
branches  of  railroad  service,  and  makers  of  standard 
rails  report  normal  specifications  against  existing  con- 
tracts. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
1.75c.  base:  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.  base:  stand- 
ard rails,  $4  0  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Wire  Rods. — The  market  is  very  firm  at  $40  for  the 
base  size  of  common  soft  rods  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  much  new  business  could  be  placed  that  low 
to-day.  The  leading  interest  is  practically  out  of  the 
market,  while  a  large  independent  is  refusing  business 
at  $40  on  the  claim  that  its  costs  are  much  above  that 
figure  and  that  it  should  get  $43  base  to  break  even. 
No  business,  however,  yet  has  been  recorded  at  above 
$40. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers  $40,  chain  rods  $40:  screw  stock  rods,  $45; 
rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $40 : 
high  carbon  rods,  $47  to  $.'iO.  depending  on  carbon,  per  gross 
ton,   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh   or    Youngstown. 

Wire  Products. — Independent  makers  are  enjoying 
a  better  business  than  recently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
leading  interest  is  so  heavily  committed  and  having  so 
much  trouble  in  catching  up  with  its  obligations  on 
account  of  the  fuel  situation  as  to  be  unable  to  take 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  business  now  offered. 
Bookings  of  independents  also  have  been  helped  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  meeting  the  Corporation 
prices.  The  fact  that  all  producers  now  have  a  back- 
log of  orders  makes  the  situation  somewhat  stronger 
than  it  was  recently  when  the  distribution  of  business 
was  less  even.     Prices  are  given  on  page  113. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Continued 
strength  of  hot-rolled  bars  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  securing  prompt  tonnages  of  a  number  of 
sizes,  is  reflected  in  a  firmer  tendency  in  prices  of  cold- 
finished  steel  bars.  Middle  Western  producers  no 
longer  are  able  to  buy  hot-rolled  bars  very  cheaply  and 
are  trying  to  establish  a  base  on  cold-rolled  stock  at 
the  equivalent  of  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Local  makers  are 
inclined  to  go  along  with  this  movement,  claiming  that 
the  present  price,  2.10c.,  does  not  allow  a  reasonable 
profit.  Demand  still'is  good,  but  supplies  appear  to  be 
ample  except  in  some  of  the  very  small  sizes  of  rounds. 
Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.50c,  base,  f.o.b. 
mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Cotton  Ties. — The  opening  price  on  cotton  ties  as 
announced  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  other  makers,  is  $1.10  per  bundle  of  45-lb. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  with  a  monthly  carrying  charge  of 
Ic.  per  bundle  per  month.  This  price  compares  with 
$1.35  per  bundle,  subsequently  cut  to  $1.30  last  year; 
$2,  in  1920  and  $1.70  in  191!).  Some  surprise  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  price  should  have  opened  so  low  this 
year  because  $1.10  means  that  the  extra  for  size  over 
the  hoop  base  has  been  waived,  as  has  also  the  cost  of 
the  buckle  and  the  lacquering,  which  usually  are  con- 
sidered in  establishing  the  price  of  ties,  .At  $1.10  per 
bundle,  ties  are  selling  for  less  than  2^c,  per  lb.  The 
explanation  probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of 
makers  to  fight  off  foreign  competition.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  there  already  has  been  some  cutting 
of  the  official  quotation,  one  sale  of  a  good-sized  lot 
being  noted  at  $1.07,  Pittsburgh.  Representatives  of 
German  interests  still  claim  that  $1.38  per  bundle,  f.o.b. 
Hamburg,  Antwerp  or  Liverpool,  is  about  the  best  for- 
eign price  obtainable. 

Rivets. — Makers  complain  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  bars  and  rods  promptly  except  at  pre- 
mium prices  and  intimate  the  possibility  of  a  further 
advance  in  rivets  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  claimed 
current  rivet  prices  were  based  on  rods  at  $38  and  bars 
at  1.60c.,  but  rods  now  cannot  be  bought  under  $40  and 
bars  command  1.80c.  for  early  shipment.  Demand  for 
rivets  is  good,  but  so  far  no  particular  trouble  has  been 
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had  in  meeting  it.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on 
page  113. 

Plates. — Inquiry  for  this  product  has  quieted  down 
considerably,  due  to  the  fact  that  tank  builders  and 
most  other  users  are  figuring  on  much  less  business 
than  they  did  earlier  in  the  year.  Prices  hold  firm 
in  line  with  the  general  market  rather  than  because 
of  a  good  demand.     Prices  are  given  on  page  113. 

Sheets. — .Automobile  makers  continue  to  press  for 
delivery  of  supplies,  but  activity  in  other  kinds  of 
stock  is  not  as  great  it  was  recently,  though  con- 
sumers are  specifying  fairly  well  on  contracts.  The 
mills  are  pretty  heavily  committed  and  cannot  take 
much  additional  third  quarter  tonnage,  since  full  oper- 
ation is  out  of  the  question  during  the  summer  months. 
Practically  all  mills  are  taking  some  business  fc- 
delivery  at  their  convenience  at  the  Steel  Corporation 
prices,  but  where  early  shipment  is  insisted  upon, 
premiums  of  $3  to  $5  per  ton  are  asked.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  113. 

Tin  Plate. — Container  manufacturers  generally  have 
entered  orders  for  their  third  quarter  requirements,  but 
are  not  much  interested  at  this  time  in  supplies  for 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  Specifications  for 
August  and  September  shipments  are  coming  along  in 
normal  fashion  and  the  independent  mills  are  fairlj' 
fully  occupied.  The  Steel  Corporation  tin  plate  making 
subsidiary  this  week  is  scheduled  for  about  75  per  cent 
operation.      There   is   no   change    in   price. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats.— The  market  holds  firm  at  2.50c. 
base,  Pittsburgh,  as  a  minimum  of  those  makers  who 
can  take  on  business  for  specified  delivery.  Demand  is 
good,  especially  from  the  automotive  industry,  and  on 
the  narrow  light  gages  which  most  makers  are  dis- 
inclined to  take,  as  high  as  2.75c.  still  is  being  done. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — New  business  is  not  especially 
heavy,  but  specifications  against  contracts  are  coming 
in  without  much  prodding  on  the  part  of  producers. 
The  price  remains  unchanged  at  4c.  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — There  has  been  no  appreciable 
let  down  in  the  demand  for  standard  pipe  and  the  obli- 
gations of  makers  continue  to  climb.  Present  bookings 
in  steel  pipe  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  butt  mills  fully 
engaged  for  about  90  days  on  the  average,  and  business 
in  lap-welded  pipe  now  before  makers  is  estimated  to 
be  equivalent  to  six  to  eight  weeks  capacity  operations. 
There  is  a  better  business  in  oil  country  goods  and  in 
line  pipe  than  there  was  recently,  but  less  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  getting  reasonably  early  deliveries  on 
these  lines  than  on  standard  pipe.  The  market  is  ex- 
tremely firm,  but  outside  of  conduit,  which  has  been 
advanced  $i  per  ton,  there  has  been  no  change  in  prices. 
The  Union  Natural  Gas  Co.  has  an  inquiry  out  for  six 
miles,  or  about  500  tons,  of  12-in.  plain  end  line  pipe 
to  be  laid  in  northern  Ohio.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  113. 

Track  Equipment. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for 
large  spikes,  but  sales  are  more  numerous  than  large, 
as  the  railroads  quite  generally  have  covered  against 
their  summer  requirements.  The  market  is  a  little 
slow  on  small  spikes,  but  all  sizes  are  firm  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $2.25  base  per  100-lb.  for  large  and  $2.50  for 
small  and  boat  and  barge  spikes.  One  large  maker 
here  is  holding  to  $2  a  ton  above  these  prices.  Track 
bolts  find  a  steady  sale,  with  some  makers  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $3.25  base  per  100-lb.  for  carload  lots  of  a  size, 
but  with  others  still  quoting  $3  on  attractive  orders. 
Tie  plates  have  been  advanced  $5  per  ton,  now  being 
quoted  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  100-lb.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  113. 

Ste«l  Skelp. — Offerings  on  the  open  market  still  are 
extremely  meager  notwithstanding  a  resumption  in  the 
Bessemer  department  by  a  Youngstown  pipe  manufac- 
turer who  had  previously  been  a  buyer  of  skelp.  A 
well  sustained  demand  for  tubular  goods  makes  for  a 
brisk  demand  for  skelp,  and  prices  are  very  firm  at 
1.70c.  to  1.80c.  for  either  grooved  or  sheared  material. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Makers  here  are  doing  a  comfort- 
able business,  but  are  not  being  forced  and  could  take 
on  more  orders.  Third  quarter  business  is  not  as  heavy 
as  that  for  the  previous  three  months.    Prices  are  firm, 


but  this  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  strength  of 
the  general  steel  market.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  113. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Prices  continue  to  strengthen 
despite  the  activity  of  the  Administration  in  trying 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Efforts  to 
get  some  of  the  union  mines  in  this  district  going 
have  not  been  at  all  successful  and  because  of  the 
recent  holiday  and  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  union  organizers,  production  in  the  non-union  fields 
has  decreased  rather  heavily.  Coal  loadings  as  re- 
ported by  the  railroads  in  the  past  week  have  aver- 
aged slightly  less  than  2000  cars  daily,  as  against  close 
to  2500  cars  daily  in  the  two  previous  weeks.  The 
i-esult  has  been  that  the  limited  amount  of  nearby  coal 
coming  upon  the  market  lately  has  been  bringing  $4.25 
it  mines,  the  highest  point  reached  since  the  trouble 
began.  The  prevailing  market  in  the  South  to-day  is 
$4  minimum.  Curtailment  in  the  production  of  bee- 
hive oven  coke  has  forced  a  further  advance  of  about 
a  dollar  per  ton  in  price,  coke  for  blast  furnace  now 
selling  at  $9.50  to  $10,  and  for  foundry  use  at  $10. 

Old  Material. — Prices  do  not  change  much  for  the 
reason  that  while  the  consumptive  demand  is  exceed- 
ingly light  at  present,  the  open  market  supplies  are 
very  limited.  Youngstown  district  melters  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  market  as  well  as  those  in  this  district,  but 
in  spite  of  that  fact  very  high  prices  were  paid  on  the 
railroad  lists  recently  issued.  A  bid  of  $18.10  per  gross 
ton  for  the  steel  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Central 
Region,  list  failed  to  bring  an  allotment  to  a  dealer 
here  who  made  the  bid  and  steel  offered  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Eastern  Region,  list  is  understood  to 
have  sold  at  around  $18.50  per  gross  ton.  These  prices 
are  hardly  representative  of  the  consumers'  market  to- 
day because  the  companies  here  which  might  take  on 
tonnages  of  heavy  melting  steel  have  set  $17.50  as  their 
maximum.  High  prices  for  railroad  scrap  were  paid 
by  dealers  having  contracts  to  cover.  Cast  scrap  for 
steel  works  use  is  dull  and  buyers  have  cut  their  bids. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows  per  gross  ton : 

Heavy     melting     steel.      SteubenviUe, 

FoUansbee.  Brackenridge.  Monessen. 

Midland    and    Pittsburgh $17.50 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size $19.00  to  20.00 

RerolHng    rails,     Newark    and     Cam- 
bridge.    Ohio :      Cumberland.     Md. ; 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and   Franklin. 

Pa 17.00  to  17.50 

.  Compressed  sheet  steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad    knuckles    and    couplers 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs 18.50  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet    ends    20.00  to  21.00 

Low     phosphorus     plates     and     other 

grades    19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad    malleable    / 16.50  to  17.00 

Iron    car    axles 26.00  to  27.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 24.00  to  25.00 

Steel   car   axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Cast    iron    wheels IS. 50  to  19.00 

Rolled    steel     wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Sheet   bar   crop   ends 18.50  to- 19.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Short   shoveling   turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy  breakable  ca.st 18.00  to  18.50 

Stove    plate     15.00  to  15.50 

Cast    iron    borings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 


American   Electrochemical   Society's  New 
Headquarters 

The  American  Electrochemical  Society  announces 
the  removal  of  its  national  headquarters  to  Columbia 
University,',  New  York,  after  having  been  located  for 
nearly  20  years  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  society's  new 
secretary.  Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink,  who  succeeded  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  has  recently  been  appointed 
lecturer  in  electrochemistry  at  Columbia,  and  he  will 
have  charge  of  that  division  of  the  university's  depart- 
ment of  chemical  engineering. 

By  recent  action  of  the  society,  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  raises  the  annual  dues 
from  $5  to  $8.  By  action  of  the  directors,  the  organi- 
zation of  a  division  of  organic  electrochemistry  has 
been  authorized  with  A.  W.  Burwell  as  temporary 
chairman. 
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Optimistic  Feeling  as  to  Coal  Strike — Rush- 
ing Pig  Iron  Shipments 

Chicago,  July  U. — There  is  a  growing  feeling  in 
this  district  that  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  is 
near  at  hand.  The  operators  and  miners  seem  to  be 
in  a  more  receptive  mood  to  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  bring  them  together,  and  while 
no  safe  prediction  can  be  made  at  this  time,  the  out- 
look is  regarded  as  more  favorable  than  it  has  been 
since  the  inception  of  the  strike.  It  is  regarded  as 
significant  that  the  railroads  are  corralling  a  maximum 
of  open  top  cars  on  their  own  lines  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  coal 
movement  which  will  be  released  when  the  mines  re- 
sume operation. 

The  outbreaks  of  violence  which  attended  the  first 
week  of  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  are  expected 
to  precipitate  armed  interference  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  Such  action  will  be  welcomed 
because  it  is  felt  that  the  exercise  of  a  firm  policy 
by  governmental  authorities  will  soon  break  the  morale 
of  the  strikers. 

Local  mill  'operations  remain  unchanged  notwith- 
standing the  threat  of  fuel  shortage,  the  uncertainties 
introduced  by  the  rail  strike,  and  a  scarcity  of  labor. 
The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  producing  at  85  per  cent  of 
ingot  capacity  while  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  on  a  65 
per  cent  basis.  The  latter  will  soon  have  a  third  blast 
furnace  ready  to  go  in,  but  it  is  probable  that  actual 
blowing  in  will  be  deferred  until  the  source  of  fuel 
supply  becomes  less  uncertain. 

Mills  are  booked  from  three  months  to  six  months 
ahead  and  are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  the  deliveries 
desired  by  consumers.  Some  users,  in  fact,  are  unable 
to  operate  their  manufacturing  plants  to  capacity  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  steel.  As  a  consequence,  an  in- 
creasing tonnage  of  steel  is  being  placed  with  Eastern 
mills  for  early   shipment. 

Both  railroad  and  car  builders  continue  to  make 
heavy  purchases  of  steel.  A  Western  line  has  placed 
an  order  for  12,000  tons  of  rails,  its  second  purchase 
this  year,  and  track  fastenings,  wheels  and  axles  are 
being  bought  liberally.  A  single  order  for  4000  axles 
.stands  out  among  recent  bookings  of  local  mills.  One 
result  of  the  shopmen's  strike  has  been  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  inquiries  by  Western  lines  for  heavy 
ear  repairs  which  would  otherwise  have  been  taken 
care  of  by  their  own  forces. 

Ferroalloys. — Consumers  of  ferromanganese  seem 
to  have  satisfied  their  requirements  to  a  large  extent, 
with  the  result  that  the  market  is  quiet.  Two  carload 
inquiries  for  spot  shipment  appear  to  constitute  all 
the  new  business  in  the  market.  For  September  ship- 
ment, more  material  is  available  at  $67.50,  seaboard, 
than  appeared  to  be  the  case  a  week  ago.  A  recent 
sale  for  prompt  shipment  brought  out  a  price  of  $72, 
seaboard.  Two  rt^'ent  carload  sales  of  spiegeliesen 
were  closed  at  $46,  delivered. 

.,.^-  1"o'e  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  future, 
175.00;  prompt.  $79.56,  delivered:  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
555  to  $62.50,  delivered:  spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $46, 
delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — There  are  few  inquiries  for  forward  ship- 
ment, although  demand  for  spot  iron  is  fairly  active 
and  melters  are  asking  furnaces  to  rush  forward  ton- 
nage against  contracts.  It  would  appear  that  melters 
are  adopting  a  cautious  policy,  preferring  to  operate 
on  a  clo.'ie  basis  rather  than  to  cover  their  pig  iron 
requirements  very  far  ahead.  This  seems  to  be  fur- 
ther evidence  that  shipments  up  to  date  have  been 
going  dirctly  into  consumption,  for  the  most  part,  and 
points  to  the  release  of  even  heavier  buying  when 
current  strike  uncertainties  are  removed  and  melters 
no  longer  need  to  hesitate  to  protect  their  future  re- 
quirements. The  price  situation  remains  unchanged  so 
far  as  local  iron  is  concerned,  but  the  Southern  product 
seems  slightly  weaker.  Southern  iron  can  still  be 
bought  at  $18,  Birmingham,  and  a  number  of  furnaces 
which  were  quoting  $20  have  taken  business  at  $19.50 
and  even  as  low  as  $19.  Melters  serving  the  auto- 
mobile business  are  very  busy.  One  local  broker  re- 
ports recent  sales  involving  1100  tons  of  Northern  foun- 


dry to  western  Michigan  consumers  in  that  category. 
A  local  railroad  equipment  maker  has  closed  for  2000 
tons  of  high  manganese  foundry  with  a  Milwaukee 
furnace.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the 
market  is  the  improved  position  of  the  farm  imple- 
ment makers.  After  a  long  period  of  dull  business, 
these  manufacturers  are  resuming  production  and  are 
now  buying  iron  for  last  half  and  fourth  quarter. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Ijake     Superior    charcoal,     averaging 

sil.   1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago $31.65 

Northern  coke.  No.  1.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75.. $24. 50  to    25.50 
Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 24.00  to    25.00 

Northern  high  phos 24.00  to    25.00 

Southern   No.   2 24.00  to    26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 24.00  to    25.00 

Basic    24.00  to    25.00 

Low  phos.  Valley   furnace,  sil.   1   to  2 

per  cent  copiier  free » 34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.   8   per  cent 37.29 

Bars. — The  automobile  industry,  which  has  been  a 
heavy  consumer  of  bars  during  the  past  quarter,  is  ex- 
pected to  slow  down  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  in  accordance  with  past  precedents.  In  fact,  auto- 
mobile sales  are  already  reported  as  declining,  al- 
though present  commitments  will  keep  the  plants  busy 
for  a  month  or  two.  An  easing  oflf  in  the  consumption 
of  soft  steel  bars  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  mills, 
as  they  have  been  utterly  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mills  expect  to  en- 
counter a  steadily  increasing  demand  from  the  farm  im- 
plement manufacturers.  In  fact,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  agricultural  machinery  makers  have  disposed 
of  their  remaining  stocks  of  finished  products  has  been 
surprising,  but  nevertheless  convincing  of  the  final  re- 
covery of  the  farming  industry  after  a  long  period  of 
depression.  Implement  makers  are  now  buying  steel 
for  fourth  quarter  needs  and  in  some  cases  their  pur- 
chases will  be  liberal.  Bar  iron  demand  is  active  and 
prices  are  stronger,  ranging  from  1.80c.  to  1.85c.,  Chi- 
cago. Hard  steel  bar  prices  are  unchanged,  although 
one  mill  is  booked  through  third  quarter  and  has  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  The  hard  bar  mill  of  the  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Moline  will  start  up  Aug.  1. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  1.75c.  to  l.SSc.  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  1.80c.  to  1.85c.,  Chicago  ;  rail  carbon,  1.70c., 
mill  or  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.4Sc.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.40c.  for  rounds  and  3.90c.  for  flats,  squares  and.  hexagons. 
Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at  2.3Sc. 
base.     Hoops,  3.48c.     Bands.  3.23c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Demand  has  fallen  oflf  because 
most  buyers  placed  heavy  orders  and  specifications  at 
the  old  discounts  effective  until  July  1.  The  new  dis- 
counts are  firm,  however.  The  ruling  discounts  in  this 
territory  are  those  on  page  113,  except  that  they  are 
figured  on  a  Chicago  base. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.10c.:  boiler  rivets.  3.20c.; 
m.-ichine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  oft; 
larger  sizes.  50  and  10  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in., 
50  and  5  olT :  larger  sizes.  45  off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped,  $3.25  off;  blank  nuts,  $3.50  oft;  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  per  cent  oft; 
quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Wire  Products. — New  orders  tapered  off  during  the 
first  week  in  July.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
holiday,  although  ordinarily  the  summer  months  form 
a  dull  season  in  the  wire  trade.  While  new  buying  is 
lighter,  requests  for  shipments  against  contracts  are 
as  insistent  as  ever,  indicating  that  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturing users  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  stocks. 
Mills  have  been  unable  to  increase  their  operations 
and  are  still  behind  on  deliveries.  For  mill  prices  see 
Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  113. 

We  quote  warehouse  i)rices.  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire,  $3.10  per  100  lb.;  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.25  per  100  lb.:  common  wire 
nails.   $3.25   per    100   lb.;   cement  coated   nails.   $2.75   per  keg. 

Sheets. — Local  mills  are  well  sold  up  for  third 
quarter,  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  now  being  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Eastern  mills  continue  to  take  business  in  this  ter- 
ritory, largely  at  the  Corporation  prices.  Demand  for 
galvanized  is  more  insistent  than  for  black  and  blue 
annealed. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.15c.  to  3  30c.  for  No.  2S  black.  2.40c. 
to  2.50c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  No. 
2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pittslnirgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed.  3.C3c. ;  black.  4.45c.;  galvan- 
ized,  5.45c. 
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Structural  Material. — In  the  opinion  of  some  ob- 
servers, building'  activity  has  reached  its  peak  and 
construction  work  will  slacken  during  the  remainder 
of  year.  As  yet,  however,  there  are  no  tangible  evi- 
dences of  such  a  reaction,  as  structural  awards  and  in- 
quiries are  still  numerous.  Reduced  construction  would 
not  affect  local  producers  for  some  time,  as  one  mill 
now  has  orders  for  plain  material  on  the  books  which 
will  engage  its  capacity  until  late  in  the  year,  while  an- 
other local  interest  will  not  commit  itself  beyond  third 
quarter,  with  the  probability,  however,  that  its  book- 
ings will  lap  over  into  fourth  quarter.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  might 
permit  of  better  operations  than  are  now  possible  and 
thereby  enable  the  mills  to  catch  up  on  their  commit- 
ments. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  l.T.'ic.  to  l.SSc. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.o8c.  for  plain  material  out  of 
warehouse. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  market  is  stronger,  prices 
ranging  from  $37.50  to  $38.50,  Birmingham,  for  6-in. 
and  larger.  Middleville,  Mich.,  took  bids  July  7  on  175 
tons.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 
will  furnish  100  tons  for  Hammond,  Ind.. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  fob.  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe.  4-in.,  $49.70  to  J50.70  ;  6-in.  and  above,  $45.70  to  $46.70; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,   $3   extra. 

Plates. — One  local  mill  continues  to  take  business 
for  indefinite  delivery,  while  another  mill  is  practically 
out  of  the  market,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  wish  to 
commit  itself  beyond  third  quarter.  As  a  result,  de- 
mand considerably  exceeds  local  supply  and  orders  for 
early  delivery  are  going  to  Eastern  mills.  The  outlook 
for  plate  demand  is  good,  as  railroad  car  purchases 
are  expected  to  continue.  It  is  estimated  that  the  car- 
riers need  15,000  new  cars  a  month  to  replace  worn  out 
equipment  and  to  take  care  of  the  natural  growth  in 
traffic.  Buying  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  was  at  only  a  slightly  higher  rate.  The  Inland 
Steel  Co.  has  advanced  light  plates.  No.  8  gage  and 
under,  to  2c.  base,  Chicago,  and  on  heavier  gages  is 
quoting   1.80c. 

The  mill  quotation  is  1.75c.  to  l.SSc,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  2.58c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — A  Western  road  has 
placed  12,000  tons  of  rails  with  a  local  producer.  Mills 
are  receiving  a  constant  stream  of  orders  for  bolts, 
spikes  and  angle  bars.  Tie  plates  have  not  been  so 
active. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel.  1.75c.,  f.o.b.   makers'   mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.16c.  to  2.25c..  Pittsburgh;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3.16c.  to  3.25c..  Pittsburgh;  tie  plates, 
steel  and  iron.  l.Soc,  f.o.b.  mill  ;  angle  bars.  2.40c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  concrete  bars  for  the  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  amounting  to 
600  tons,  will  be  fui-nished  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 
instead  of  by  the  Rochester  Bridge  Co.,  as  erroneously 
reported  last  week.  The  latter  company  has  the  con- 
tract for  the  fabricated  steel.  Other  recent  lettings  in- 
clude: 

Addition  to  Davis-Watkins  dairy  machinery  plant.  North 
Chicago,   III.,    100   tons,   to  Corrugated   Bar  Co. 

Highway  work,  Hardin  County,  100  tons,  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Reservoir,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  300  tons,  to  Paul  J.  Kal- 
man  Co. 

Greenwood  School,  St.  Paul.  Mimn..  225  tons,  C.  A.  P. 
Turner  Co. 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  factory,  Minneapolis.  400 
tons,   to   Paul   J.   Kalman   Co. 

Bible  Training  School,  St.  Paul,  150  tons,  to  Minneapolis 
Steel    &    Machinery   Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  plant.  Iron  Mountain.  Mich.,  150  tons,  to 
Worden-Allen  Co. 

B.  &  R.  Electric  Co.  plant,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  130  tons,  to 
Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co. 

State  Capitol,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M..  130  tons,  to  Truscon 
Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Wisconsin  General  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.,  250  tons. 
bids   in. 

Horm  Packing  Co.  plant.  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,   100  tons. 

Agricultural  College  building.  University  of  Illinois.  Ur- 
bana,    200   tons. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  building.  E^anston.  111.,  200  tons. 


Fluorspar — A  local  steel  company  is  inquiring  for 
1000  tons  of  gravel  fluorspar  for  shipment  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Coke.  —  The  Southern  by-product  plant  offering 
foundry  coke  here  has  advanced  its  price  to  $10.75,  de- 
livered Chicago. 

Steel  Castings. — The  new  discounts  appear  to  be 
holding.  Steel  foundries  are  operating  at  a  satisfac- 
tory rate,  in  .some  cases  at  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of 
capacity,  and  have  considerable  work  ahead.  It  is 
feared,  however,  that  a  continuation  of  the  shopmen's 
strike  for  any  length  of  time  might  cause  a  halt  in 
railroad  car  purchases. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  to  gather 
strength  and  a  number  of  grades  have  again  advanced. 
While  large  sales  to  the  leading  steel  mills  have  not 
been  made  for  some  time,  there  is  a  well  diversified  de- 
mand from  other  sources.  Several  thousand  tons  of 
heavy  melting  have  been  sold  to  some  of  the  smaller 
interests  at  $15.50,  $15.75  and  $16  per  gross  ton  deliv- 
ered. Consumptive  buying  of  rolling  mill  grades  is 
fairly  active  and  both  gray  iron  and  malleable  foun- 
dries are  buying  scrap  more  freely  because  of  the 
recent  advances  in  pig  iron.  Cast  borings  are  stronger 
as  the  result  of  purchases  by  blast  furnaces  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  specialties,  such  as  steel  knuckles  and 
couplers,  coil  springs,  drop  forge  flashings,  compressed 
sheet  and  axle  turnings,  have  advanced.  Dealers  are 
reluctant  to  sell  and  at  the  same  time  are  adding  to 
their  yard  stock  in  the  belief  that  the  market  will  go 
still  higher.  The  inflow  of  country  scrap,  which  was 
expected  to  increase  materially  following  the  reduction 
in  freight  rates,  is  as  yet  disappointingly  small.  Rail- 
road offerings  include  the  Soo  Line,  1500  tons;  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  500  tons,  and  the  Pullman 
Co.,  800  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows ; 
Fcr  Gross  Ton. 

Iron   rails    $18.00  to  $18.50 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 19.50  to  20.00 

Relaying  rails    22.50  to  27.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels....  18.50  to  19.00 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel   rails.    less  than   3   ft 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 15.00  to  15.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  15.00  to  15. SD 

Shoveling   steel    14.50  to  15.00 

Drop   forge  flashings 10.50  to  11.00 

Hydraulic   compressed    sheet 13.00  to  13.50 

Axle    turnings    13.00  to  13.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel    angle    bars 14.75  to  15.25 

Iron  arch  bars  and   transoms 17.50  to  18.00 

Iron    car    axles 22.50  to  23.00 

Steel   car  axles 15.50  to  16.00 

-Vo.    1    husheling 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    2    busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

Cut  forge    13.50  to  14.00 

Pipes    and    flues 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel   knuckles   and  couplers 16.00  to  16.50 

Coil   sprincs    16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1   machinery  cast 17.00  to  J'7.50 

No.    1    railroad  cast 16.00  to  16.50 

Low    phos.    punchings 15.00  to  15.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 13.00  to  13.50 

Machine   shop  turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

Cast    boitngs    11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Grate  bars    13.50  to  14.00 

Brake    shoes    14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 

Agricultural    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 


Industrial  Conference  in  Colorado 

The  second  annual  industrial  conference  on  "Human 
Relations  in  Industry,"  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference 
Grounds,  Estes  Park,  Col,  will  be  held  July  28-30, 
and  the  training  school  for  superintendents,  foremen, 
supervisors,  employment  managers,  welfare  directors 
and  others,  will  be  held  July  24-28,  at  the  same  place. 
Among  the  addresses  to  be  delivered  are  the  following: 
Fellowship  in  Industry,  Clarence  H.  Howard,  president  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Co..  St.  Louis. 
The    Public    and    Industrial    Relations,    Hon.    B.    B.    Brooks, 

Casper.  Wyo. 
Progress   in   Recent  Years  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry, 
E.    H.   Weitzel,   general   manager  Colorado   Fuel  &  Iren 
Co.,  Pueblo. 
The  Progress  of  Christian  Ideals  in  Industry,  David  G.  Lat- 
shaw,  D.D.,  New  York. 
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New  York 

Plato  Inquiry    Heavy — Buying    Awaits    Coal 
Strike  Settlement 

New  York,  July  11. 
I'ig  Iron. — The  only  transaction  of  any  importance 
reported  is  the  purchase  of  2500  tons  of  high  silicon 
iron  for  July-August  delivery  by  an  electric  com- 
pany. No  details  as  to  prices  ai-e  available,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  iron  will  come  from  Buffalo  where 
the  minimum  price  is  $24,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain. 
In  the  Buffalo  district,  a  steel  company  which  has  been 
furnishing  merchant  furnaces  coke  has  notified  them 
that  it  will  need  its  coke  for  its  own  furnaces  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  merchant  stacks  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  fuel.  Very  little  iron  can  now 
be  had  at  Buffalo  at  $24  and  several  interests  are 
asking  from  $1  to  $3  higher.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
the  lowest  prices  are  $25.50  for  No.  2  plain,  $26.50 
for  No.  2X  and  $27.50  for  No.  IX.  Sales  of  foreign 
iron  include  mo<lerate  tonnages  of  Belgian,  French  and 
Scotch.  The  Belgian  iron  is  very  high  in  silicon,  rang- 
ing from  5  to  6  per  cent,  and  is  sold  at  $22,  seaboard. 
The  French,  analysis  from  2%  to  3  per  cent  silicon, 
is  high  in  pho.sphorus  and  low  in  manganese  and  has 
sold  at  $22.50,  seaboard.  Owing  to  the  limited  demand 
for  any  kind  of  iron  and  also  on  account  of  some  re- 
luctance to  buy  foreign  grades,  owing  to  their  unusual 
chemical  analysis,  sales  of  the  foreign  product  are 
limited. 

We  quote  delivered  in  tlie  New   York  district  as  follows, 

liaving   added   to   furnace   prices   $2.27   freight    from   eastern 

Pennsylvania.   $4.91   from   Buffalo   and   |5.4'1   from   Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.  2.75  to  3.25. .  $29.77  to  $30.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   2S.77  to    29.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    27.77  to    2S.77 

Buffalo,   sil.  1.75  to  2.25 2S.91  to    29.41 

No.   2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.44  to    30.44 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese,  while 
not  brisk,  is  moderately  active  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  small  lots  averaging  about  100  tons.  Sales, 
which  aie  almost  entirely  made  up  of  British  alloy,  are 
for  .August  shipment,  although  some  September  ship- 
ment has  been  sold.  All  British  representatives  have 
sold  their  alloy  available  for  July  shipment  and  have 
disposed  of  a  large  proportion  of  that  available  for 
August  shipment,  a  clause  covering  a  possible  duty 
being  included  in  each  contract.  Very  little  is  heard 
of  sales  of  domestic  alloy.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is 
quiet,  the  17  to  19  per  cent  alloy  being  quoted  at  $35, 
furnace,  and  the  20  per  cent  alloy  at  $36,  furnace,  with 
moderate  sales  reported.  Sales  of  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  are  confined  to  small  lots  and  are  fairly  nu- 
merous at  $55  to  $62  per  ton,  delivered.  Quotations  in 
general  are  as  follows: 

Kerromanganese.  domestic,  seaboard,  per  ton.. $67. 50 
Ferromanganese,  British,  seaboard,  per  ton... $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen.  17  to  19  per  cent $35.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent $36.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per   cent,    delivered,    per   ton, 

$55.00  to  $62.00 
Ferrotungsten.  per  lb.  of  contained  metal.  40c.  to  50c. 
Fen-ochroiniuni.   6   to  8   per  cent  carbon,   60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered.  .  .12c.  to  14c. 
Ferrovanadiuin,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium. 

$3.00  to  $3.50 
Ferrooarbontitanium.  15  to   IS   per  cent,   1  ton 

to  carloads,  per  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard.  25c.  to  26c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates,   nominal    $3.00  up 

rhriinif  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  Cr;03,  crude,  per 

unit,   Atlantic  seaboard 40c.  to  45c. 

Molvb<lt'num  ore.  85  i>er  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.  of  MciS..   New  York .40c.  to  45c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  market  is  exceedingly  strong 
and  deliveries  are.  if  anything,  becoming  more  extended. 
Both  private  and  municipal  buying  continues  good. 
Despite  the  stiffness  of  prices,  buyers,  anxious  for 
early  delivery,  have  offered  bonuses  in  some  cases. 
Recent  bids  requested  by  the  Board  of  Contract  and 
Supply,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  2200  tons  of  cast-iron  pipe 
resulteti  in  a  low  bid  being  submitted  by  R.  D.  Wood 
&  Co.  The  contract  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  Low 
bids  on  the  July  8  opening  by  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York,  for  about  6500 


tons  of  8-in.,  10-in.,  12-in.  and  20-in.  pipe,  were  sub- 
mitted on:  Section  1,  by  John  Fox  &  Co.,  New  York, 
representing  the  Donaldson  Iron  Co.,  Emaus,  Pa  ;  sec- 
tion 2,  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.;  and  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  by  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  Prices  ranged  from  $55  to  $57  per  ton. 
We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots, 
as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $53.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.  $58; 
3-in.,  $68.30,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe. 

Warehouse  Bu.siness. — The  market  is  quiet,  but  busi- 
ness thus  far  this  month  is  apparently  about  on  a  par 
with  June  activity.  Sheet  prices  continue  rather  weak, 
but  the  tendency  on  both  black  and  galvanized  is  be- 
lieved to  be  upward  rather  than  downward.  Dealers 
handling  tire  steel,  although  still  quoting  about  2.60c. 
per  lb.  base  expect  that  an  increase  on  this  item 
will  become  necessary  shortly,  as  the  prices  now  rather 
generally  quoted  by  mills  Ivave  narrowed  down  the 
spread  for  the  warehouse  to  about  $9  per  ton.  This 
condition  is  also  true  of  other  prices  generally.  Brass 
and  copper  warehouses  report  business  fairly  active 
and  prices  firm.    We  quote  prices  on  page  128. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  has  distributed  orders  for  several  thousand 
tons  of  steel,  including  plates,  shapes,  bars,  axles, 
tires,  wire  nails,  etc.,  to  several  mills,  this  material 
representing  the  road's  third  quarter  requirements  on 
which  bids  were  opened  two  weeks  ago.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market  for  5000  tons 
of  tank  plates.  In  structural  steel  a  number  of  large 
jobs  are  pending  totaling  30,000  tons  or  more,  incIUd- 
ing  the  10,000  tons  needed  for  the  New  York. County 
Court  House,  which  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  general 
contractor,  will  award  within  a  week.  Except  for  these 
large  projects,  the  local  steel  market  continues  rather 
quiet,  but  steel  company  representatives  report  a 
backed-up  demand,  which  probably  will  come  into  the 
market  as  formal  inquiries  when  the  coal  situation 
has  been  settled.  Some  steel  companies  are  dis- 
couraging the  placing  of  business,  maintaining  that  it 
is  not  to  the  advantage  either  of  the  seller  or  the  buyer 
to  anticipate  very  far  ahead  in  view  of  the  coal  un- 
certainty. Prices  remain  firm,  and  the  minimum  on 
shapes  and  bars  is  certainly  not  below  1.70c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, where  early  delivery  can  be  promised.  On 
plates  the  price  situation  is  not  quite  so  strong,  and 
while  1.70c.  is  nominally  the  market  it  is  apparent 
that  on  an  attractive  tonnage  a  buyer  could  find  quota- 
tions of  1.65c.,  Pittsburgh.  Specifications  on  contracts 
are  coming  in  freely,  contracts  having  been  made 
chiefly  on  sheets,  tin  plate,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  and 
bar  iron. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York,  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars  and  structural  shapes,  2.04c. ;  bar  ir<in.  1.94c. ;  and 
steel  plates.  1.99o.  to  2.04c.  On  export  shipments  the  freight 
rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Y'ork  is  28. 5c.  per  100  lb.,  while 
the  dome.'tic  rate  is  34c. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  shows  improvement, 
probably  reflecting  the  activity  now  prevailing  in  the 
automotive  industries.  High  carbon  tool  steel  shows 
even  greater  improvement  than  high  speed  steel.  We 
quote  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  at  75c. 
per  lb.,  base,  with  special  brands  of  some  companies 
ranging  up  to  95c.  per  lb. 

Coke. — The  lowest  prices  named  on  foundry  coke 
are  $10.50  to  $10.75,  ovens,  but  foundries  are  not  dis- 
posed to  pay  such  high  prices  and  most  of  them  are 
fairly  well  covered  for  their  requirements;  hence  some 
of  the  coke  offered  has  gone  begging.  By-product  is 
selling  at  $10.50,  seaboard,  to  regular  customers,  but 
the  supply  is  limited.  The  lowest  quotation  named  on 
furnace    coke    is   $9,   ovens. 

Old  Material. — Although  prices  continue  to  stand  up 
as  firmly  as  last  week,  the  market  generally  is  quiet. 
Bethlehem,  .■Man  Wood  and  Monessen  are  buying  and 
the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  recently  bought  in  this 
market  3500  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel.  Steel  is 
rnore  active  than  cast  iron  at  present,  although  local 
foundries  in  Brooklyn  have  been  buying  considerable 
cast  scrap  at  good  prices  lately.  Prices  on  wrought 
iron  are  not  strong.     Specification  pipe  prices  are  firm. 
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but  it  is  doubtful  if  better  than  $8  to  $8.50  per  ton 
can  be  done.  It  is  reported  that  a  dealer  in  New  York, 
who  recently  contracted  with  South  American  interests 
for  about  100.000  tons  of  scrap  on  the  West  coast  of 
South  America,  included  in  which  was  a  fairly  large 
tonnage  of  old  iron  rails  of  British  origin,  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  for  about  25,000 
tons  of  this  material  at  a  price  said  to  be  $14.50  per 
ton  delivered. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $9.50  to  $10.00 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  11.00  to    11.50 

Rerolling  rails   11.00  to    11.50 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel   car   axles 16.00  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 22.00  to    23.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought  iron  track 11.00  to    11.50 

Forge  fire    8.00  to      8.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought,   long 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.00  to    10.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    9.00  to    10.00 

SDxed   borings  and   turnings 9.00  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel   pipe    (1   in.  diam.,  not 

under   2  ft.   long) 8.00  to      8.50 

Stove  plate   10.50  to    11.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable    cast    (railroad) 10. 00  to    10.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $18.00  to  $19.00 

No.   1   hea^T  cast    (columns,   building 

materials,   etc.),   cupola   size 1(>.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size....    13.00  to    13.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)     12.00  to    12.50 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  10. 
Pig  Iron. — In  spite  of  the  known  strategical 
strength  of  Birmingham  pig  iron  and  firm  attitude  of 
most  makers  on  a  $20  base  for  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ter delivery,  the  $1.50  spread  in  iron  prices  still  ex- 
isted at  the  close  of  the  second  week  in  July.  There 
was  no  absolutely  open  quotation  under  $19,  but  busi- 
ness that  should  ordinarily  have  been  taken  on  that 
base  was  lost  to  concerns  making  that  price  even  on 
500  tons.  The  majority  of  makers  hold  obstinately  to 
the  $20  base,  even  though  very  little  was  done  last 
week,  the  sales  being  few  and  for  small  tonnages,  while 
it  is  understood  that  a  maker  thought  to  be  selling  at 
$18.50  did  a  fairly  good  business.  Yard  stocks,  which 
made  a  new  low  level  June  1,  made  a  still  lower  one 
July  1.  Stocks  on  furnace  yards  June  1  and  July  1 
were  as  follows:  foundry,  .30,000  and  28,000  tons; 
machine  cast,  12,000  and  3000  tons;  warrants,  2400  and 
2600;  basic,  15,000  and  10,000;  totals,  60,000  and  44,000 
tons.  Total  stocks  this  time  last  year  were  232,000 
tons  and  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  were  152,000  tons.  The  larg- 
est individual  foundry  iron  holdings  July  1  were  12,000 
tons,  the  next  7000.  None  others  had  an  appreciable 
amount.  Makers  insist  that  the  lull  has  little  bearing 
on  prices  to  be  gotten  for  the  bulk  of  fourth  quar- 
ter delivery.  Large  sales  made  to  St.  Louis  stove  mak- 
ers at  $18.50  and  recently  reported  are  understood  to 
have  been  closed  two  weeks  ago.  The  leading  interest 
is  so  pressed  for  iron  for  steel  making  purposes  that 
it  can  scarcely  figure  conspicuously  in  any  merchant 
iron  market.  Many  inquiries  for  prompt  iron  are 
turned  down  because  furnaces  cannot  supply  the 
grades.  Southern  iron  melt  is  at  highest  point  ever 
known,  although  many  jobbing  foundries  and  large 
machinery  makers  have  not  come  in  for  much  iron. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows : 

Foundrv,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $18.50  to  $20.00 

Basic    18.50  to    19.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — All  Bessemer  rolling  mill  depart- 
ments, Fairfield  tie-plate  and  structural  mills  and  Ens- 
ley  blooming  and  rail  mills  of  the  Tennessee  company 
remain  on  double  turn  this  week  with  ingot  production 
at  100  per  cent.  Steel  and  wire  mills  are  fairly  full 
up  in  all  departments.  The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  has 
resumed  at  its  20-in.  bar  mills,  for  the  first  time  since 
1920  and  is  operating  four  instead  of  three  open  hearths. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Jobbers  late  in  entering  the  mar- 
ket continue  to  pay  $65  for  standard  and  $60  for  extra 
heavy  sanitary  pipe  on  a  contract  base  of  $55.     Shops 


have  all  they  can  handle  and  deliveries  are  not  prom- 
ised under  several  weeks.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  booked  ten  miles  of  12-in.  pressure 
pipe  for  Morgantown,  N.  C,  and  is  filled  at  four  plants 
excepting  that  at  North  Birmingham  where  the  instal- 
lation of  De  Lavaud  pipe  casting  machines  nears  com- 
pletion with  promise  of  tests  being  made  around  July 
15.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  taking  7000  to  10,000  tons  of 
pressure  and  sanitary  pipe  per  month  via  vessel  out  of 
Mobile.  The  movement  is  continuous.  It  is  to  all  Pa- 
cific ports  and  thence  as  far  inland  as  Arizona. 

Coal  and  Coke. — C,  B.  &  Q.,  Iron  Mountain,  Rock 
Island,  "Frisco,"  Illinois  Central  and  other  Western 
railroads  continue  to  take  60,000  to  80,000  tons  of 
Alabama  coal  per  week  and  mines  are  on  full  turn. 
The  base  is  $2.25  and  up,  Pratt  seam,  for  spot.  Coke 
is  firm  at  $5.50  to  $6.  Queen  Bee  coke  made  by  the 
Barrett  Co.  sells  several  dollars  higher  than  the  highest 
grades  of  other  coke.  It  has  found  a  market  in  Europe 
and  regular  shipments  are  going  there. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  making  heavy  deliveries 
of  scrap  on  contracts  booked  last  month,  some  of  which 
were  heavy,  one  being  for  7000  tons  of  No.  1  steel  for 
an  Alamaba  consumer.  One  very  large  consumer  of 
No.  1  steel  said  he  was  paying  $12.  A  small  consumer, 
using  select  material,  said  he  was  paying  $14.  This 
coincides  with  prices  given  the  same  day  by  yards. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel  rails   $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.   1  steel 12.00  to    14.00 

No.    1    cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels    14.00  to    15.00 

Tramcar  wheels    13.00  to    14.00 

Stove  plate   13.00  to    14.00 

Cast   iron   borings 6.00  to      7.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 4.00  to      5.00 


Boston 

Boston,  June  11. 
Pig  Iron. — An  inquiry  for  2200  tons,  silicon  2.75  to 
3.25,  and  550  tons  higher  silicon,  July  and  August  ship- 
ment, from  the  General  Electric  Co.,  served  to  break  the 
monotony  of  an  uninteresting  week  in  pig  iron.  The 
reported  sale  of  2000  tons  of  No.  2X  and  400  tons, 
silicon  3.25  to  3.75,  Warwick  iron,  cannot  be  confirmed 
here.  The  supply  of  available  domestic  iron  apparently 
has  shrunk  further  and  furnaces,  especially  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  are  inclined  to  increase  differentials  on 
silicons.  Spreads  of  $1  between  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X 
are  now  common,  while  some  furnaces  make  a  differ- 
ence of  $2  between  No,  2X  and  No,  IX,  All  but  175 
tons  of  the  Scotch  iron  received  here  two  weeks  ago 
remains  on  dock.  The  175  tons  previously  was  sold  to 
a  Greater  Boston  stove  maker.  Unimportant  sales  of 
Scotch  and  French  iron,  silicons  ranging  from  2,25  to 
3.50,  were  made  the  past  week,  the  largest  reported 
being  250  tons  to  a  heater  manufacturer  to  go  to  a 
Canadian  subsidiary  plant.  One  broker  is  dickering 
with  a  foundry  on  1000  tons  foreign  iron,-  but  details 
are  withheld. 

We  quote  delivered  at  common  New  England  points  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Vir- 
ginia and  $9.60  from  Alabama; 

East.    Penn..   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 $29.15  to  $30.65 

East.    Penn.,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25 2S.65  to    29.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 30.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to   2.25 29.91 

Alabama,   sil.    2.25   to   2.75 28.60  to    30.10 

Alabama,   sil.    1.75    to   2.25 28.10  to    29.60 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — The  only  business  of  any  size  put 
through  in  this  territory  since  last  reports  is  900  tons 
16-in.  pipe  placed  by  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  with  the 
Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  That  and  other  pipe 
makers  are  booking  occasional  carlot  business  on  a 
basis  of  $55.70  f.o.b.  common  Boston  freight  points,  for 
6-in.  pipe  and  larger,  and  $59.70  for  4-in.  stock.  The 
aggregate  weekly  tonnage  involved  is  unimportant, 
however.  Class  A  and  gas  pipe  take  $4  differentials. 
Because  pipe  producers  are  sold  ahead  to  October,  most 
New  England  municipalities  are  holding  off  until  fall 
before  replenishing  stocks. 

Finished  Material. — Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
New    Hampshire    manufacturing    plants    were    fairly 
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heavy  buyers  of  bars  the  past  week  at  1.70c.  to  1.80c. 
base,  Pittsburgh.  A  Boston  concern,  shortly  to  engage 
in  the  production  of  tractors,  is  covering  its  bar  and 
sheet  requirements,  and  a  fair  tonnage  of  sheets,  band 
and  hoop  and  tool  steel,  in  small  lots,  has  been  booked 
in  this  territory  since  July  1.  Jobbers,  however,  arc 
not  inclined  to  buy  beyond  third  quarter  requirements. 
No  important  structural  steel  tonnages  were  placed  the 
past  week,  but  several  good-sized  jobs  are  pending. 
One  Massachusetts  street  railway  is  buying  about 
$15,000  special  trackage,  but  New  England  carriers 
collectively  are  not  factors  in  the  finished  material 
market.  A  moderate  demand  for  steel  forgings  is 
noted. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  prices  on  cold-rolled 
steel  have  been  advanced  20c.  per  100  lb.  to  $3.50  on 
rounds  and  $4  on  squares,  hexagons  and  flats,  while 
steel  bands  and  hoop  steel  are  25c.  higher,  the  former 
at  $3.75  and  the  latter  at  $4.25.  Some  warehouses 
have  marked  up  toe  calk  steel  $1  to  $6,  but  others  are 
maintaining  $5  base.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are  slightly 
higher,  but  no  change  is  noted  in  black  or  galvanized. 
The  demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  is  slowly  e.xpand- 
ing  and  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  a  month  ago. 
Bolts  and  nuts  are  moderately  active.  Local  stocks 
are  fairly  large.  Blacksmith  supplies  are  moving  quite 
freely.  Small  rivets  find  a  good  market,  but  large 
sizes  are  inactive. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2.G0>4  per  100  lb.  base: 
flats,  $3.2.TVi  ;  concrete  bars.  $2.75  to  $2.8S  ;  structural  steel, 
$2.60M!  to  $2.70 '/«  ;  tire  steel,  $4  to  $4.35:  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $4.50  to(  $6";  crucible  spring  steel.  $11.50  :  steel  bands, 
$3.75  :  hoop  steel.  $4.25  ;  cold  rolled  steel.  $3.50  to  $4  :  refined 
iron,  $2.60 '/i  ;  best  refined  iron.  $4.25:  Wayne  iron,  $5.50; 
Norway  Iron,  $6  to  $6.50;  plates,  $2.70V2  to  $2.87'/,  :  No.  10 
blue  annealed  sheets.  $3.75  per  100  lb.  base:  No.  28  black 
sheets,  $4.!I0  :   No.   28  galvanized  sheets,   $5.90. 

Coke.— Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  holding  firmly  to  $13.50, 
delivered,  for  contract  by-product  foundry  coke  where 
the  local  freight  does  not  exceed  $3.10,  and  to  $14.50 
for  spot.  Both  producers  are  still  out  of  the  market 
for  contract  fuel  and  report  an  increase  in  shipping 
instructions  on  contracts  placed  heretofore.  The  New 
England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  continues  to  make  free  ship- 
ments to  points  outside  New  England,  the  price  for 
such  coke  now  being  $12  f.o.b.  ovens. 

Old  Material. — A  strengthening  of  heavy  melting 
steel  and  borings  and  turnings  prices  is  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  market.  Steel,  for  shipment  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  is  easily  50c.  a  ton  higher.  Brok- 
ers heretofore  offering  $8.10  for  mixed  borings  and 
turnings  with  bushings  are  now  quoting  $8.70,  and  $9.40 
to  $9.45  for  short  shoveling  borings  and  turnings,  con- 
trasted with  $9  heretofore.  Machine  shop  turnings 
have  advanced  50c.  a  ton  in  sympathy.  A  central 
Massachusetts  maker  of  textile  machinery  is  offered 
better  than  $11.84  for  200  tons  of  fine  cast-iron  borings, 
but  50c.  to  75c.  a  ton  less  is  the  best  brokers  will  do 
on  smaller  tonnages.  The  advance  in  prices  just  about 
offsets  the  recent  reduction  in  freight  rates,  which 
works  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  with 
material  to  sell.  Little  actual  business  was  put  through 
the  past  week,  however,  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  desired  material.  New  England  foundries  show  al- 
most no   interest  in   the  local   machinery  cast  market. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.    2   machinery  cast 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  iilate    14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to    15.50 

Street    car    wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.   1    heavy  melting  steel $11.00  to  $11.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Wrought    pipe    (1    In.    in    diam..    over 

2   ft.   long) 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop   turnings 8.50  to  9  00 

Cast  Iron  borings,   rolling  mill 9.50  to  10  00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 10.50  to  12.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turnings.  .  8.50  to  9  40 

Forged  scrap  and   bundled  skeleton..  8.00  to  8^50 

Street  car  axles  and  shafting 14.50  to  IB  00 

Rerolling  rails   ll.OOto  11^50 


Cincinnati 


Extremely  Quiet  Pig  Iron  Market — Southern 
Selling  at  $18 

Cincinnati,  July  11. 
Pig  Iron. — The  past  week  was  one  of  the  quietest  of 
the  year,  sales  aggregating  in  the  vicinity  of  2500  tons. 
The  largest  sale  reported  was  of  400  tons  of  Southern 
iron,  which  was  booked  on  an  $18,  Birmingham,  base. 
Two  other  sales  of  300  tons  each  were  reported  and 
one  of  200  tons  of  malleable  to  a  central  Ohio  melter 
on  a  $24,  Ironton,  base.  There  is  very  little  inquiry, 
the  largest  being  for  1500  tons  for  third  quarter  ship- 
ment to  a  northern  Indiana  melter.  A  Louisville  im- 
plement manufacturer  is  inquiring  for  700  tons  of 
Southern  foundry  for  last  quarter  shipment.  Prices 
are  unchanged  from  most  districts.  Northern  irons 
are  generally  quoted  at  $24,  although  it  is  reported 
that  a  Lake  producer  booked  1000  tons  of  malleable 
on  a  $23  furnace  base.  Southern  iron  is  still  available 
at  $18,  from  furnaces,  and  also  resale  material  in 
brokers'  hands,  but  a  stiffening  tendency  is  noted  and 
with  an  increased  demand  an  upward  swing  is  exi)ected 
to  develop.  Shipments  on  contracts  are  going  forward 
in  good  shape  and  hold-up  tonnages  now  moving  for- 
word  are  given  as  the  reason  for  the  dullness  of 
the  last  two  weeks.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
Southern  railroads  having  notified  Birmingham  iron 
makers  that  their  rate  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham 
to  Cincinnati  will  be  $3.53,  this  rate  is  used  in  our  pig 
iron   quotations   this  week. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.50  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27   from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern   coke,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25    Cbase) $21.53 

Southern  9oke.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2  soft)...    22.03 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 34.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (No.  2)  . . .    26.27 

Basic   Northern    27.27 

Malleable    26.27 

Finished  Material — The  past  week  was  a  rather 
quiet  one  in  this  territory,  although  local  sales  agencies 
report  receipts  of  specifications  on  contracts  in  fairly 
heavy  volume.  New  business  is  rather  light  and  is 
mostly  composed  of  fill-in  orders.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  good  demand  for  sheets,  automobile  body  sheets- 
continuing  as  the  leader.  Prices  show  no  change,  and 
while  premiums  are  being  paid  for  early  delivery, 
buyers  are  becoming  more  convinced  that  they  will 
have  to  wait  for  their  shipments  at  the  mills'  conven- 
ience. There  are  a  number  of  inquiries  for  bars  be- 
fore the  trade,  and  while  1.70c.  is  still  being  quoted,  this- 
price  applies  for  what  is  practically  fourth  quarter 
delivery.  For  early  delivery,  1.80c  appears  to  be  the 
ruling  price,  and  we  note  several  sales  of  150  tons  at 
this  figure.  The  Big  Four  took  bids  on  its  third  quar- 
ter steel  requirements  last  week.  Included  in  the  in- 
quiry was  a  third  quarter  requirement  of  small  bolts 
amounting  to  approximately  700,000.  Another  inquiry 
calls  for  500  tons  of  plates  for  third  quarter  delivery. 
In  the  structural  field,  the  new  inquiries  consisted 
mostly  of  less  than  100-ton  lots  and  only  one  award 
of  consequence  was  reported.  There  are  a  number 
of  projects  involving  small  tonnages  of  reinforcing 
bars  before  the  trade,  which  will  likely  be  awarded 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  demand  for  wire  nails 
and  wire  fence  has  fallen  off  considerably,  although 
manufactured  wire  is  in  fair  demand.  Some  mills  are 
turning  down  business,  owing  to  interference  \vith 
their  operations  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  coal. 

Warehouse  Business — Local  jobbers  report  thear 
sales  continuing  in  good  volume,  and  the  size  of  the 
orders  is  gradually  increasing  as  mill  deliveries  fall 
further  behind.     Prices   are   very   firm  but  unchanged. 

Jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.7oc.  base;  hoops, 
3.60c. :  bands,  3.35c.  base  :  shapes  and  plates.  2.S5c.  base  ;  re- 
inforcing bars.  2.82 V.c  base:  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.35c.  base; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  3.S5c.  base  :  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets.  3.60c.  :  No.  28  black  sheets.  4.50c.  :  No.  2S  galvanized 
sheets.  5.50c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $2.70  per  100  lb. ;  com- 
mon wire  nails.  $2.85  per  keg.  base. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  was  rather  quiet,  though 
furnace  coke  is  still  in  demand  with  little  available. 
We  note  a  sale  of  3000  tons  of  furnace  coke  for  ehip- 
ment  during   July   and   August   at   an   unnamed   price. 
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Foundry  coke  is  rather  quiet,  thoucrh  shipnienta  on  con- 
tracts are  good.  No  price  changes  are  reported,  and 
last  week's  quotations  continue  in  effect.  Some  South- 
ern railroad  lines  have  placed  embargoes  on  other  than 
perishable  freight,  including  coke,  and  in  some  in- 
stances coal,  a.-;  a  result  of  the  shopmen's  strike. 

Old  Material. — There  is  practically  no  activity  in  the 
steel  grades,  although  blast  furnace  scrap  is  in  good 
demand  for  outside  points.  The  local  market  is  in- 
active. Prices  are  inclined  to  be  weak,  but  quotations 
remain  unchanged. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $8.00  to    $8.50 

Iron   rails    13. ,50  to    14.00 

Relaying   rails,    50    lb.    and    up 26.50  to    27.00 

ReroUing    steel    rails 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel   rails   for   melting 13.00  to    13.50 

Car    wheels     14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net    Ton 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast   borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Steel    turnings    8.00  to      8.50 

Railroad    cast    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    machinery 16.00  to    16.50 

Burnt    scrap     9.50  to    10.00 

Iron    a.\les    18.00  to    IS. 50 

Locomotive   tires    (smooth   inside)....    11.00  to    11.50 
Rpes  and   flues 6.50  to      7  00 

Buffalo 

BtTFFALO,  July  10. 
Pig  Iron. — The  $24.00  base  price  is  still  in  existence 
and  while  small  lots  have  been  sold  above  that  figure, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  tonnages  at  $24. 
Inquiry  is  not  extraordinarily  heavy  with  any  of  the 
furnaces.  The  largest  one  engaging  attention  now  is 
the  General  Electric  inquiry  for  3000  tons  for  delivery 
in  Pittsfield  and  Lynn,  but  Buffalo  furnaces  believe 
Southern  iron  will  be  used  in  filling  this  requirement. 
Sales  of  No.  2  X  at  $25  have  been  frequent.  In  a  total 
inquiry  of  7000  tons  to  one  furnace  the  largest  indi- 
vidual inquiries  were  for  1500  tons,  1200  tons  and  1000 
tons.  A  furnace  has  sold  one  car  load  of  No.  2  plain  ii'on 
at  $26,  with  malleable  quoted  on  the  same  basis  as 
No.  2  plain.  Furnaces  not  interested  in  third  quarter 
business  are  holding  off  commitments  on  fourth  quarter 
iron,  expecting  that  $26  will  develop  shortly  and  that 
demand  will  increase  within  30  or  60  days  for  extended 
delivery  iron.  There  has  been  no  spurt  because  of  the 
reduction  in  freight  rates. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $25.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 24.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 24.00 

Rasio   24.00 

Malleable   24.50 

Lake    Superior    charcoal 31. 7S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Quotations  of  1.80c.  on 
bars.  1.90c.  on  shapes  and  2c.  on  plates  are  regarded 
as  ruling  prices  in  the  Buffalo  market.  One  interest  is 
quoting  1.75c.  to  1.80c.  on  bars  and  shapes  and  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  is  quoting  1.80c.  on  bars.  But 
none  of  the  local  interests  is  able  to  consider  bar  busi- 
ness in  any  freer  way  than  heretofore.  One  agency  is 
taking  business  in  black  sheets  and  getting  plenty  of  it 
at  3.15c.,  competitors  having  advanced  to  3.30c.  The 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  unable  to  take  any  new 
business  and  only  considers  specifications  on  contracts. 
The  filtration  plant  inquiry  by  the  City  of  Buffalo  re- 
quiring 3500  tons  of  bars  is  in  the  hands  of  several 
mills.  The  ruling  price  on  reinforcing  bars  is  1.80c. 
Some  attractive  plate  inquiries  are  out  in  certain  sizes 
and  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  cold-rolled  material 
and  wire  and  nails. 

Warehouse  Business. — Automobile  business  is  said 
to  be  supplying  50  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  ware- 
houses. Inquiry  is  uniform  in  all  lines  and  there  is 
nothing  spectacular  in  the  nature  of  present  business. 
Demand  is  better  outside  of  Buffalo.  The  railroad  shop 
strike  has  not  affected  local  warehouse  business,  but  is 
expected  to  shortly. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes.  2.65c.  :  plates,  2.65c. ;  soft  steel  bars.  2.55c.  : 
hoops,  3.30c. :  bands.  3.15c.  •  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10, 
3.55c.  :  galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  2S.  5.40c.  ;  black  sheets. 
No.  28,  4.40c.  :  cold-rolled  strip  steel.  6.05c.  ;  cold-rolled  round 
shafting,  3.35c. 

Old   Material. — Mills   are  understood  to  be  paying 


$16.75  for  heavy  melting  steel,  but  are  not  inclined  to 
pay  more  than  that  figure  and  transactions  between 
dealers  in  the  same  material  are  made  at  $16.50.  Cast 
iron  borings  are  in  good  demand  outside  the  district 
and  tend  to  make  the  price  in  Buffalo  firm.  There  is  no 
local  demand  for  car  wheels,  though  in  Pittsburgh  it 
is  reported  that  $22  has  been  paid.  No  big  sales  in  any 
material  are  reported. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $16.75  to  $17  00 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and  under 18.00  to  19  00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 16.00  to  16  50 

Car  wheels   17,00  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove  plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled    sheet    stampings 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 18.00  to  18.60 

Hydraulic  compressed    15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad  malleable   17.00  to  17.50 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  11. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  for  Northern  iron  advanced 
during  the  week  to  $24.50,  Chicago,  for  third  quarter 
delivery  and  $25  for  prompt  shipment.  While  the  mar- 
ket is  strong,  buyers  have  not  been  showing  an  active 
interest,  except  consumers  of  foundry  iron  who  are 
seeking  iron  of  silicon  of  2.25  and  over,  of  which  grades 
the  local  maker  has  none.  The  tendency  of  the  market 
seems  upward.  Consumers  who  bought  enough  to  take 
care  of  what  they  thought  would  be  their  requirements 
through  the  third  quarter  have  taken  on  more  business 
than  they  had  expected,  with  the  result  that  they  again 
will  be  in  the  market  for  material.  The  lower  freight 
rates  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  shipping  specifi- 
cations against  contracts.  The  Granite  City  maker  sold 
2000  tons  of  foundry  iron — 1500  tons  for  immediate 
shipment,  and  500  tons  for  August — to  an  East  Side 
consumer  and  150  tons  to  a  Louisville  interest.  Other 
sales  were  from  a  carload  up  to  200  tons.  Southern 
iron  is  still  being  quoted  at  from  $18.50  to  $20,  Bir- 
mingham. The  lower  price  is  being  quoted  by  a  Shef- 
field maker,  but  even  at  the  low  price  very  few  sales 
were  made  during  the  week.  An  Indiana  melter's  re- 
nuest  for  a  price  on  1000  to  1500  tons  of  malleable  is 
the  principal  inquiry  pending.  The  ferroalloys  are 
quiet. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $4.22  from  Birminerham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite  City: 

Northern    foundry,    sil.     1.75    to    2.25 

(third    quar.)     $26.66 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(third  quar.)    26.56 

Basic    (third  quar.) 26.56 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail,  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25    $22. 72  to    24.22 

Southern  foundry,  water  and  rail,  sil.  , 

1.75   to  2.25,  f.o.b.   St.   Louis 23.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Inquiries  from  the  rail- 
roads amounted  to  very  little  during  the  week,  a  con- 
dition that  may  be  due  to  the  railroad  strike.  One  of 
the  Southwestern  lines  issued  instructions  that  all  or- 
ders placed  for  engine  and  car  material  be  held  up  in- 
definitely. The  contract  for  the  Government  hospital  at 
Jefferson  Barracks  went  to  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  the 
low  bidders  named  in  The  Iron  Age  of  July  6,  the  con- 
tract involving  about  400  tons  of  reinforcing  bars.  The 
plans  for  the  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  high  school  have 
been  revived.  The  contract  for  the  Cornwell  National 
Bank  building  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  let  to  a 
local  contractor. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars. 
2.57%c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars,  2.57%o.  ;  structural  shapes, 
2.67%c. :  tank  plates.,  2.67I2C.  :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
3.72^c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.45c. ; 
cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.50c. ;  struc- 
tural rivets,  $3.19%  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets.  $3.29%:  tank 
rivets,  7/lff  in.  and  smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list:  machine 
bolts,  large,  50  and  10  per  cent;  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent; 
carriage  bolts,  large.  55-5  per  cent ;  small,  60  and  10  per 
cent;  lag  screws.  60  per  cent;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank,  $3.50  ;  and  tapped,  $3.25  off  list. 

Ckike. — There  is  a  big  demand  for  coke  both  for  in- 
dustrial  and   domestic   purposes.     Shipments    by    the 
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Granite  City  by-products  producer  are  far  in  excess 
of  current  make,  and  it  is  reclaiming  a  substantial  ton- 
nage daily.  Sales  to  the  coal  trade  brought  about  by 
the  absence  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  due  to 
the  strike  have  been  heavy.  Connellsville  coke  is 
quoted  at  $9.50,  ovens. 

Old  Material. — The  tone  of  the  market  for  old  ma- 
terial continues  to  improve.  The  Laclede  Steel  Co. 
bought  a  small  lot  of  re-rolling  rails,  which  will  take 
care  of  its  requirements  for  the  next  90  days.  The 
short  interests  in  melting  steel  are  eager  to  cover. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
Jndustrlal  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   Iron   rails $16.75  to  $17.25 

Steel    rails,   reroUin? 14.75  to  15.25 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 15.00  to  15.50 

Relaying   rails,   standard  section 25.00  to  28.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.25  to  18.75 

No.  1  heavy  railroad  melting  steel...   14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1   heavy  shoveling  steel 13.00  to  13.50 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 12.50  to  13.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  14.50  to  15.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Steel  angle  bars 13.00  to  13.50 

Iron  car  axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Steel   car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

'Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms....  18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.75  to  13.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 11.75  to  12.25 

Railroad  springs   15.25  to  15.75 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 15.25  to  15.75 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to  9.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    railroad   cast 15.50  to  16.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast 12.75  to  13.25 

Railroad  malleable  12.50  to  13.00 

Pipe.s  and   flues 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to  9.00 


Cleveland 

Fuel   Situation  Acute  and  Number  of  Blast 

Furnaces  May  Be  Banked 

Cleveland,  July  11. — The  fuel  situation  has  be- 
come very  acute  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads 
to  keep  coal  moving  from  the  non-union  mines  of  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  because  of  the  shopmen's  strike, 
which  prevents  locomotive  repair  work.  Several  Valley 
and  lake  front  furnace  plants  are  depending  upon  fuel 
from  those  States  for  by-product  coke  plants  and  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  but  little  reserve  stocks  of 
fuel.  Coal  shipments  have  slackened  down  and  the 
railroads  have  become  badly  congested.  Among  the 
railroads  affected  are  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  Louisville 
.&  Nashville  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Advices  received 
by  telephone  late  to-day  from  an  investigator  sent  to 
the  mining  districts  by  a  Cleveland  steel  plant  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  coal  shipments 
have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  during  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  Railroads  have  advised  some  of  the  mines 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  supply  cars  for  more  than 
a  day  or  two,  which  will  necessitate  the  shutting  down 
of  mines.  Unless  the  situation  is  relieved  shortly  a 
number  of  blast  furnaces  will  probably  have  to  shut 
down.  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  are  considering  blowing 
out  their  Cherry  Valley  furnace,  taking  advantage  of 
the  shut-down  to  reline  the  stack. 

Iron  Ore.— The  ore  market  is  dull.  Several  new  in- 
quiries in  lots  of  25,000  to  50,000  tons  have  come  out 
and  others  for  lots  up  to  100,000  tons  previously  re- 
ported are  still  pending,  but  no  sales  are  reported  dur- 
ing the  week.  Open  market  sales  so  far  have  been 
rather  light,  but  a  large  tonnage  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  consumers  having  mining  aiBliations 
or  long  term  contracts.  Considerable  manganiferous 
ore  has  been  sold  and  some  stocks  of  this  ore  have  got 
so  low  that  consumers  are  calling  for  early  shipments. 
On  July  1  there  was  6,753,991  gross  tons  of  ore  on 
Lake  Erie  docks  as  compared  with  8,417,725  tons  on 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  June  receipts  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  were  4,287,273  tons  as  compared  with  2,774,580 
tons  during  June  of  last  year.  Shipments  from  Lake 
Erie  ports  during  June  were  2,885,027  tons  as  com- 
pared with  2,028,548  tons  during  June  of  1921.  Re- 
.ceipts  at  other  than  Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  month 


were  1,463,979  tons  as  compared  with  848,689  tons  dur- 
ing June  of  last  year. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports :  Old  range  Bessemer, 

55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95:  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51V4  per 
cent  iron,  $5.20  :  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  f5.70  : 
Mesabi  non-Bessemer,   SIV.'    per  cent  iron.   $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  quieted  down  consider- 
ably and  there  is  more  of  a  disposition  among  some 
sellers  not  to  take  much  additional  business  until  the 
fuel  situation  becomes  brighter.  This  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  danger  that  shipments  of  coal  from  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  Ohio  by-product  coke  plants 
may  be  suspended  as  the  result  of  the  railroad  shop- 
men's strike.  The  coal  movement  from  these  States 
has  slowed  down  considerably  in  the  past  day  or  two 
because  of  the  inability  of  railroads  to  keep  their  loco- 
motives in  repair.  There  has  been  a  further  advance 
of  50c.  per  ton  in  prices  on  foundry  iron  by  two  pro- 
ducers. A  Cleveland  furnace  has  advanced  its  price 
to  $23.50  for  outside  shipment  and  a  western  Pennsyl- 
vania foundry  has  marked  its  price  up  from  $23.50  to 
$24.  However,  $23  is  still  being  quoted  by  one  or  more 
lake  furnaces.  One  producer  reports  sales  aggregat- 
ing 3000  to  4000  tons  during  the  week,  the  largest  of 
which  was  a  1500-ton  lot  which  went  to  an  Indiana  mel- 
ter.  A  new  inquiry  has  come  from  a  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
consumer  for  1500  tons  of  foundry  iron  and  the  General 
Electric  Co.  is  inquiring  for  1700  tons  of  high  silicon 
and  high  phosphorus  iron  for  its  Erie  works  for  July 
and  August  shipment.  The  only  new  basic  inquiry  re- 
ported came  from  the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  which  asked 
for  2000  tons  for  July  shipment  and  it  is  reported  that 
this  order  has  been  placed.  A  Valley  furnace  has  sold 
two  lot.s  of  Bessemer  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  one 
for  500  tons  and  the  other  for  100  tons  at  $2.5-.  Com- 
petition in  low  phosphorus  iron  has  resulted  in  the  mar- 
ket settling  down  to  $33  or  $1  per  ton  lower  than  the 
maximum  that  has  been  quoted  recently  by  a  Valley 
producer.  We  note  the  sale  of  about  1000  tons  includ- 
ing a  500-ton  lot  of  low  phosphorus  iron  at  $33.  Pig 
iron  shipments  are  holding  up  well  and  some  producers 
I'eport  that  their  shipments  so  far  during  July  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  in  June.  This  is  evi- 
dently partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  consumers 
held  back  shipments  last  month  to  take  advantage  of 
the  reduced  freight  rates.  The  demand  for  pig  iron 
from  the  Michigan  automobile  industry  shows  no  signs 
of  a  let  up. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  "not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  except  ba."!ic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
$6  rate  from  Birmingham: 

Basic.  Valley  furnace $25.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .$23.00  to    24.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 24.50 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 33.52 

Standard   low  phos..  Valley   furnace.  .  33.00 

Alloy  Steel. — Several  of  the  largest  automobile  com- 
panies are  specifying  for  as  much  alloy  steel  for  their 
third  quarter  requirements  as  they  used  during  the 
second  quarter  and  mills  specializing  on  this  steel  is 
operating  at  close  to  100  per  cent  capacity.  Prices  are 
reported  fairly  firm  at  5e.  for  chrome  vanadium,  4.75c. 
for  chrome  vanadium  spring  steel,  4.75c.  for  chrome 
nickel  steel  and  5.25c.  for  OVi  per  cent  nickeled  steel. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — Inquiries  are  pending  for 
several  lots  of  sheet  bars  and  slabs  aggregating  7000 
tons.  Quotations  on  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs  are 
unchanged  at  $35,  Cleveland  or  Youngstown.  We  note 
small  lot  sales  of  forging  billets  at  $40,  but  some  mills 
are  asking  $42. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  demand  for  steel  is 
not  as  active  as  it  has  been,  indicating  a  possible  sum- 
mer lull,  but  consumers  are  crowding  mills  for  ship- 
ments on  existing  orders.  Some  manufacturers  of 
automobile  forgings  and  other  parts  report  a  slacken- 
ing in  the  demand,  but  so  far  there  is  little  evidence 
of  a  general  slowing  down  in  the  automotive  industry. 
The  market  is  very  firm  on  steel  bars,  plates  and  struc- 
tural material,  with  1.70c.  usually  the  minimum  quota- 
tion, and  some  independent  mills  are  asking  1.80c. 
Hoops  and  bands  are  firmer  with  quotations  ranging 
from  2.50c.  to  2.75c.,  and  mills  report  that  they  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  the  higher  price.  Inquiry  for 
structural  material  continues  heavy.    Two  new  inquiries 
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have  come  from  oil  companies  for  20  stills  requiring 
600  tons  of  plates.  The  Big  Four  Railroad  received 
bids  in  Cincinnati  late  in  the  week  for  1400  tons  of 
tank  plates  and  300  tons  of  boiler  plates,  fire  box 
quality.  The  minimum  quotation  on  the  latter  was 
1.80c.  by  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  district  mills.  One 
mill  quoted  2c.  Locomotive  orders  are  bringing  out 
some  plate  business. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  is  heavy  and  deliv- 
eries are  slower.  One  mill  has  advanced  its  price  to 
1.80c.  for  the  smaller  sizes,  but  is  still  quoting  1.70c. 
for  larger  sizes.  A  new  inquiry  is  for  700  tons  for  the 
Roosevelt  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sheets. — The  demand  for  automobile  body  sheets 
continues  heavy  with  4.75c.  as  the  ruling  quotation  by 
independent  mills.  Blue  annealed  sheets  in  the  lighter 
gages  are  in  heavy  demand  and  a  local  mill  has  estab- 
lished a  differential  on  these,  quoting  No.  12  gage  and 
heavier  at  2.55c.  and  No.  13  gage  and  lighter  at  2.65c. 
Black  sheets  are  still  to  be  had  by  independent  mills 
at  3.15c.,  but  some  mills  are  quoting  3.40c.  There  is 
a  spread  of  from  4.15c.  to  4.40c.  on  galvanized  sheets. 
A  Cleveland  mill  is  quoting  light  plates  at  2.52c.  for 
No.  10  gage. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  continues  heavy 
and  stocks  have  become  badly  depleted.  Prices  are 
unchanged. 

.Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.41c.  ;  plates  and  structural 
shapes,  2.51c.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3c.  ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  2.50c.;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  3  90c.  to  4c.;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized sheets,  4.90c.  to  5c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets. 
3.25c.  to  3.46c.;  hoops  and  bands,  3.06c.:  cold-rolled  rounds, 
3.20C.1   tlats,    squares   and   hexagons,    3.70c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  specifications 
continue  fairly  heavy.  The  demand  is  much  better  for 
small  bolts  which  are  used  by  automobile  and  other 
manufacturers,  than  for  large  bolts  which  are  consumed 
by  the  railroads.  New  sales  are  not  numerous,  as  most 
consumers  are  covered  with  contracts.  A  few  rivet  con- 
sumers are  still  placing  contracts  for  the  third  quarter 
at  the  recent  advance  in  prices.  Small  rivets  are  quoted 
at  70  and  10  per  cent  off  list  by  the  leading  local  manu- 
facturer. 

Coke. — There  is  an  increased  demand  for  foundry 
coke  from  consumers  who  laid  in  a  stock  before  the  coal 
strike  but  whose  supply  is  now  running  out.  Some 
sales  of  Wise  County  coke  are  reported  at  $7  at  oven. 
The  price  on  Connellsville  foundry  coke  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  $10  and  a  very  limited  supply  is  available. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  dull,  but  prices 
are  fairly  firm.  There  is  very  little  buying  by  mills 
and  some  are  holding  up  on  shipments.  Dealers  ap- 
parently have  sufficient  scrap  to  take  care  of  their  or- 
ders and  orders  for  whatever  scrap  they  have  pur- 
chased, so  that  trading  between  dealers  is  light.  Some 
dealers  are  buying  miscellaneous  scrap  for  yard  stocks. 
Dealers  can  get  better  prices  for  scrap  for  Cleveland 
delivery  than  for  shipments  to  Valley  points.  However, 
the  local  demand  is  limited.  A  Cleveland  mill  has  pur- 
chased odd  lots  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  at  $16  to 
$16.50  delivered.  This  grade  is  quoted  at  $17.50  for 
Valley  delivery  with  $1.89  freight  rate.  Borings  and 
turnings  are  quoted  around  $14.50  for  Valley  shipment 
and  $13  to  $13.50  delivered  Cleveland.  For  local  deliv- 
ery, dealers  are  quoting  machine  shop  turnings  at 
$12.75  to  $13. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows  ; 

Heavy    melting   steel $15.25  to  $15.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 15.75  to    16.00 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Iron   rails    14.00  to    15.00 

Iron  car  axles 18.00  to    19.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting Ifi.OOto    16.25 

Cast    borings    12.50  to    12.75 

Machine   shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings...    12.50  to    12.75 

Compressed    steel    12.85  to    13.25 

Flailroad    wrought     14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to    16.90 

Light   bundled    sheet  stampings 10.00  to    10.25 

Steel   axle    turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    cast 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.25  to    11.75 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 11.00  to    11.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in 11.25  to    11.75 

Railroad  grate  bars .- 14.00  to    14.50 

Stove  plate    1400  to    14.50 

Pipes  and  flues 11.00  to    11.50 


Philadelphia 


Strikes  an  Important  Factor — Plates  Are 
Much  Stronger 

Philadelphia,  July  11. 

Neither  buyers  nor  sellers  appear  to  be  anxious  to 
make  important  commitments  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  at  Washington  to  end  the  coal  strike. 
And  the  unlooked-for  seriousness  of  the  railroad  strike 
has  injected  a  new  factor  into  the  situation  which 
makes  for  caution.  President  Harding's  firm  stand  in 
the  coal  situation  has  won  general  commendation, 
though  the  immediate  victory  seems  to  be  with  the 
miners  rather  than  with  the  operators.  The  proposal 
that  there  shall  be  early  resumption  of  mining  pend- 
ing the  solution  of  the  larger  difficulties  involved  is  not 
entirely  reassuring,  for  the  fear  is  that  production  of 
coal  in  increasing  quantity  may  not  come  soon  enough 
to  prevent  entirely  the  fui-ther  crippling  of  steel 
plants  and  blast  furnaces.  Some  of  the  steel  com- 
panies are  more  seriously  concerned  over  their  coal 
supply  than  at  any  time  since  the  strike  began.  In 
a  few  cases,  at  least,  supplies  at  steel  works  are 
sufficient  to  last  out  only  the  month,  and  unless  more 
coal  soon  becomes  available,  partial  or  complete  shut- 
downs are  inevitable  in  August.  Even  those  companies 
which  have  coal  bought  are  not  sure  of  getting  all  of 
it  because  some  may  be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  such 
as  public  utilities  and  the  railroads. 

Rising  costs  at  steel  works  are  also  being  con- 
tended with,  steel  ingots  at  some  plants  costing  nearly 
$2  a  ton  more  than  last  month.  This  factor,  together 
with  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  outcome  of  the 
strikes,  is  adding  to  the  strength  of  finished  steel 
and  pig  iron  prices  notwithstanding  the  diminished 
volume  of  buying.  If  the  coal  strike  is  soon  ended, 
a  large  demand  for  coal  and  coke  is  expected  and 
the  need  for  cars  for  coal  movement  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  grain  crops  soon  to  be  harvested  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  car  shortage,  especially  as  the 
number  of  bad  order  cars  and  locomotives  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  during  the  shop  mechanics'  absence 
from  work.  Eastern  roads  are  taking  steps  to  an- 
ticipate this  situation  by  placing  orders  for  repairs 
with  locomotive  and  car  builders,  numerous  inquiries 
for  figures  on  such  work  now  being  before  the  equip- 
ment companies. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to  what  effect, 
if  any,  the  ending  of  the  coal  strike  will  have  upon 
prices.  Some  close  observers  who  a  month  ago  ex- 
pected lower  prices  on  steel  and  pig  iron  to  follow  the 
end  of  the  strike  are  not  now  so  sure  that  such  will 
be  the  result  except,  perhaps,  to  a  limited  degree. 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  practically  no  demand  for 
ferromanganese,  consumers  having  recently  covered 
their  requirements  until  August  or  later.  The  price 
of  both  British  and  American  remains  at  $67.50,  sea- 
board.    Spiegeleisen   is  quoted  at  $36,  furnace. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  iron  and 
no  aggressive  effort  is  being  made  by  Eastern  fur- 
naces to  sell.  The  market  is  largely  a  waiting  one, 
with  producers  concerned  chiefly  with  their  coke  supply, 
whHe  consumers  presumably  are  holding  off  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  may  have  some 
effect  on  pig  iron  prices.  The  present  price  situation  is 
very  strong,  so  much  so  that  a  furnace  with  a  freight 
rate  of  about  $3.50  has  made  sales  of  No.  2X  for  ship- 
ments to  points  near  Philadelphia  at  $26.50,  furnace, 
or  about  $30,  delivered.  A  furnace  with  a  freight 
rate  of  $1.64  to  Philadelphia  is  quoting  $25.50,  fur- 
nace, on  No.  2  plain  and  $26.50  for  No.  2X,  but  a 
furnace  with  a  $1.14  rate  quotes  $26.50,  furnace,  for 
No.  2X,  which  makes  its  delivered  price  at  Philadelphia 
$27.64,  which  is  about  as  low  as  this  grade  of  iron  can 
be  bought  for  to-day.  Another  furnace  is  asking  as 
high  as  $28,  furnace,  for  No.  2X.  Grades  of  iron  other 
than  foundry  are  not  in  demand,  and  prices  are 
nominal.  Some  Southern  iron  is  being  shipped  to  a 
Delaware  River  cast  iron  pipe  works,  and  two  pipe 
foundries    in    Virginia   have    purchased    together    more 
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than   5000   tons   of   Alabama    iron    at   $18   and   $18.50, 

furnace. 

The  following  CHiotatlons  are.  with  the  exception  of  those 

on   low    phosphorus   iron,    for  delivery   at   Philadelphia,    and 

include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  J1.64  per  gross 

ton  : 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil.  .127.14  to  $27.76 

K:i.st.   Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75 27.64  to    2S.76 

Kast.   Pa.  No.   IX 29.14  to    29.76 

Virginia  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sll..    29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sll 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic  delivery  eastern  Pa 25.75  to    26.75 

Gray   forge    25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable     27.50  to    28.00 

Standard  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  furnace)  .  .  30.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)      30.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— With  demand  very  light,  bil- 
lets are  quoted  at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed,  for 
several  weeks,  $35,  Pittsburgh,  for  rerolling  quality, 
and  $40,  Pittsburgh,  for  forging  quality. 

Plates. — The  plate  market  is  very  much  stronger, 
due  both  to  rising  costs  and  to  a  volume  of  business 
which  is  maintaining  operations  at  substantially  the 
same  rate  as  has  prevailed  for  some  weeks.  For  early 
shipment  it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  buy 
below  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  some  mills  are  getting 
1.75c.  and  1.80c.  Pittsburgh.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  bought  about  5000  tons  within  the  past  few 
days  for  car  repairs  and  may  buy  at  least  that  much 
more.  On  a  part  of  this  tonnage  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh, 
was  paid,  but  some  of  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
purchased  at  1.60c.  or  1.65c.  Repairs  to  cars  and  loco- 
motives will  soon  require  fairly  large  tonnages  of 
plates.  A  local  locomotive  works  is  quoting  on  about 
70  new  locomotives  and  on  about  65  locomotives  for 
two  roads  to  be  repaired.  Bids  are  being  asked  on  the 
repair  of  several  thousand  cars  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  We  quote  sheared  plates,  Vi  in.  and  heavier,  at 
1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  for  structural 
shapes  has  diminished  this  month,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  fabricators  and  jobbers  specified  fully  on  their 
contracts  which  expired  July  1  and  in  most  instances 
will  have  enough  steel  to  last  through  this  month. 
Most  of  these  contracts  were  made  two  or  three  months 
ago  at  prices  ranging  from  l.,3.5c.  to  1.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  present  market  on  plain  material  is  firm  at  1.70c., 
Pittsburgh,  with  some  mills  getting  1.75c.  and  1.80c. 

Bars. — One  large  producer  of  steel  bars  which  re- 
cently could  quote  deliveries  of  two  or  three  weeks  is 
now  sold  up  for  three  months,  and  the  situation  with 
other  bar  mills  is  much  the  same.  Bars  are  stronger 
than  plates  or  shapes,  and  it  is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  buy  for  less  than  1.75c.  or  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  though 
1.70c.  is  the  nominal  quotation  of  a  few  mills.  Bar  iron 
is  still  quoted  by  Eastern  makers  at  1.60c.,  Pittsburgh, 
but  they  are  asking  1.80c.  for  less  carloads,  which  is 
an  advance  of  $2  a  ton. 

Sheets. — Consumers  are  specifying  freely  on  their 
third  quarter  contracts,  but  new  Isusiness  in  sheets  is 
small.  Most  of  the  contract  business  was  taken  at 
2.40c.  for  blue  annealed,  .3.1.5c.  for  black  and  4.1.5«.  for 
galvanized,  base,  Pittsburgh,  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  mills  to  get  prices  about  $4  or  $5  a  ton  higher, 
now  being  quoted  on  current  orders. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  have  made 
adjustments  in  prices  to  meet  the  change  in  freight 
rates.  We  no\/  quote  for  delivery  from  local  ware- 
houses to  local  consumers  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  2.55c. :  iron  bars  (except 
bands).  2.55c.:  round  edge  iron.  2.75c.;  round  e<lge  steel, 
iron  finish,  1%  x  %  in.,  2.75e. ;  round  edge  steel  planished, 
S.noc.  ;  tank  steel  plates.  Vi-in.  and  heavier.  2.65c.;  tank 
steel  plates.  3/16-ln..  2.85c.;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets, 
No.  10  gage.  3.40c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.25c.;  gal- 
vanized sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bar.s,  2.6ac.  ;  structural  .shapes.  2.65c. ;  dia- 
mond pattern  plates,  ^-in.,  4.35c.;  3/16-ln..  4.50c.;  spring 
steel.  3.50c.;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.20c.:  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, cold-rolled  steel,  3.70c. ;  steel  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and 
lighter,  3.45c.  ;  steel  hands.  No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in.,  inclusive 
3.20c.;  Iron  bands.  3.90o.  :  rails.  2.36c.;  tool  steel,  Sc. ;  Norway 
iron,  5.60c.  ;  toe  calk  steel,  4.50c. ;  tire  steel,  2.65c. ;  planished 
tiro  steel,   3.40c. 

Coke. — Foundry  coke  has  been  sold  at  as  high  as 
$11,  Connellsville,  which  indicates  its  extreme  scarcity. 


Old  Material. — There  is  so  little  demand  for  scrap 
that  prices  are  largely  nominal.  For  example,  heavy 
melting  steel  has  been  bought  within  the  past  week  for 
shipment  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  $15  and  $15.50,  de- 
livered, which  is  also  the  market  for  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania mills,  though  the  latter  have  a  lower  freight  rate 
from  points  of  shipment.  Blast  furnace  turnings  have 
been  bought  for  Johnstown  at  $14.50.  There  is  a  wide 
spread  in  prices  being  paid  for  No.  1  cast.  As  reported 
last  week,  a  cast  iron  pipe  foundry  bought  500  tons  at 
$17.50,  delivered,  and  more  is  undoubtedly  available  at 
the  same  price,  but  for  a  more  selected  grade  of  cast 
scrap  as  high  as  $19.50  is  being  paid.  The  difference 
in  price  largely  has  to  do  with  variations  in  the  specifi- 
cations of  buyers.  Those  which  demand  selected  quality 
must  pay  the  top  price.  A  rolling  mill  has  bought  250 
tons  of  No.  1  busheling  at  $12.50,  delivered,  and  a  ton- 
nage of  pipe  at  $13.  Dealers  expect  a  better  demand  as 
soon  as  the  coal  strike  is  settled.  We  quote  for  de- 
livery at  buyers'  works  in  this  district  as  follows: 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows; 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  $15.50 

Scrap  rails    15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  low  phos.,  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast    iron   car   wheels 17.50  to  18.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    1    forge   fire 13.00  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel   works)....  13.00  to  13. .'.0 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

-No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short    shoveling    grade    for 

blast  furnace  use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Mixed  borings  und  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace   u.se)     13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop      turnings       (for      steel 

works    use)     13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop     turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     13.50  to  14.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings  (or  equivalent)  .  .  14.00  to  14.50 
Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills)     14.00  to  14.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)...  16.50  to  17.50 

No.    1    cast 17.50  to  19.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 14.50  to  15.00 

Stove  plate  (for  steel  plant  use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad  malleable    15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tiihi'v!   (new  specifications) 13.00  to  13.25 

Shafting     20.00  to  20.50 


Unemployment   Decreasing  in   Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  10. — Further  improvement 
in  iron  and  steel  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  is  indi- 
cated in  the  semi-monthly  bulletin  on  unemployment  in 
the  State,  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  (""litTord  B.  Connel- 
ley.  Twenty-three  per  cent  fewer  iron  and  steel 
workers  were  unemployed  on  July  1  than  on  June  15, 
the  figures  being  25,500  and  33,250  respectively.  Those 
unemployed  on  July  1,  25,500,  were  but  slightly  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  those  unemployed  on  May  15,  when 
49,075  were  reported  out  of  work. 

Unemployment  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  generally 
have  been  showing  much  improvement  lately.  A  de- 
partment statement  says  that  "general  unemployment 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  although  there  are  still 
124,665  persons  in  this  State  unable  to  obtain  work. 
Most  of  these  are  clerks,  machinery  operatives,  profes- 
sional people,  tradesmen,  and  railroad  workers.  The 
railroads  are  said  to  be  marking  time,  pending  settle- 
ment of  the  shopmen's  strike." 

As  far  as  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  are 
concerned,  each  of  the  State's  10  employment  districts 
reported  improvement  in  the  half-month  ending  June 
30,  the  report  indicates. 

The  unemployed  in  the  metal  and  machinery  trades, 
by  districts,  on  May  15,  June  15  and  July  1,  follow: 
May  1.".      June  15         July  1 

.\Uoona    975  700  500 

Krie 3.S00  1.900  1.800 

Johnstown   2.000  500  400 

McKeesport     1.200  900  700 

.\'ew   Kensington    600  1.000  750 

Philadelphia    30.000  20,000  15.000 

Harrisburg    l.SOO  1.400  1.200 

Pittsburgh     4.500  3.000  2.000 

Scranton     4.000  3,700  3,000 

WilUamsi>ort     200  150  100 

Total     49.075  33.250  25,500 
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EXPORT  TRADE  IMPROVES 

Japan    Buying    Rails — Strong    Competition    from 

England  on  Structural  Material  in  Canada 

— German  Competition  Weaker 

New  York,  July  11. — Purchases  of  rails — light, 
medium  and  heavy — are  probably  the  largest  item  in 
Japanese  transactions  at  present,  although  buying  of 
black  sheets  continues  to  show  improvement.  Pur- 
chases of  sheets,  however,  are  not  as  large  as  the 
number  of  inquiries  in  the  market  would  tend  to 
show,  for  purchases  are  largely  confined  to  small  lots, 
usually  less  than  a  hundred  tons,  while  the  inquiries 
often  call  for  various  gages  and  total  up  to  400  or 
500  tons.  One  exporter  in  New  York  reports  receiving 
an  order  last  week  for  between  80  and  90  tons  of 
copper  bearing  sheets  of  a  well  known  brand.  Takata 
&  Co.  has  booked  a  small  order  for  switches  and  similar 
equipment  and  10  miles  of  70-lb.,  92-lb.  and  102-lb. 
grooved  rails  from  the  city  of  Osaka,  Japan.  Mitsui 
&  Co.  received  an  order  for  about  a  mile  of  92-lb.  and 
102-lb.  grooved  rails  from  the  Kyoto  Electric  Railway 
Co.,  Kyoto,  and  the  municipality  of  Tokio  is  about  to 
close  on  five  miles  of  92-lb.  grooved  rails. 

If  recent  bids  received  on  a  small  tonnage  of  20-lb. 
T  rails  asked  for  by  the  Imperial  Government  Railways 
may  be  considered  as  a  criterion  of  future  quotations, 
British  mills  may  again  be  in  a  competitive  position 
in  the  Far  East.  The  order  for  these  rails  was  placed 
with  Suzuki  &  Co.,  which  awarded  it  on  a  bid,  sub- 
mitted by  its  London  office,  of  $6  per  ton  lower  than 
the  American  quotation,  c.i.f.  Japan.  In  business  other 
than  rail  purchases,  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha  has 
booked  orders  recently  for  300  tons  of  bars  and  200 
tons  of  black  sheets. 

Canada  is  just  now  the  most  active  of  the  export 
markets  for  steel,  but  prices  there  are  lower  than  in 
the  domestic  market  owing  to  keen  competition,  not 
only  among  American  mills  but  with  steel  offered  from 


England.  Skeleton  broad  flange  beams,  which  are  pro- 
duced under  basic  patents  similar  to  those  held  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  on  its  special  sections,  are 
offered  from  England  for  delivery  in  four  to  six  weeks 
at  $2  to  $3  per  ton  lower  than  Bethlehem  sections  are 
quoted  in  Canada.  This  differential  in  favor  of  Eng- 
lish shapes  exists  mostly  on  lengths  under  30  ft.;  on 
longer  lengths  the  steamship  companies  charge  an 
extra  for  transportation. 

Plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  selling  in  Canada  from 
American  mills  at  prices  which  figure  back  to  1.55c. 
and  1.60c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  latter  price  ruling  only 
on  the  smaller  transactions.  Thus  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket is  fully  $3  per  ton  under  the  domestic  market. 
One  large  buyer  there  is  still  getting  shipments  on 
a  contract  made  with  a  Chicago  mill,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  1.20c.,  Pittsburgh,  although  the  Chicago  mill 
gets  a  higher  price  because  of  low  transportation 
costs,  the  material  being  shipped  via  the  Great  Lakes. 

With  German  prices  moving  rapidly  upward  through 
increased  costs  of  fuel,  wages  and  transportation, 
fewer  complaints  are  heard  of  German  competition  in 
foreign  markets.  Although  the  cotton  tie  market  has 
opened  at  $1.10  per  bundle,  Pittsburgh,  a  price  quite 
evidently  e.stablished  to  forestall  the  competition  in  ties 
received  from  Germany  last  year,  there  is  thus  far 
no  evidence  of  any  great  influx  of  German  ties  at  this 
price  or  lower.  In  fact,  German  representatives  in 
this  country  still  contend  that  at  this  price  or  even 
a  considerably  higher  one,  competition  is  impossible 
at  the  present  scale  of  prices  prevailing  in  Germany. 

A  noteworthy  importation  of  scrap  has  been  made 
by  a  dealer  in  New  York,  who  recently  closed  with  in- 
terests in  South  America  for  more  than  100,000  tons 
of  all  kinds  of  old  material  including  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  old  iron  rails  and  similar  equipment,  of 
Engish  origin.  The  material  is  said  to  be  on  the 
West  coast  of  South  America  and  about  25,000  tons 
to  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
at  $14.50  per  ton,  but  delivery  has  not  yet  been  made. 


FRENCH  MARKET  DULL 


Increase  in  British  Pound  Aids  Pig  Iron  Exports — 

Ore  Stocks  Decline — Automobile  Trade 

Buys  Castings 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Paris,  France,  June  28. — Demand,  in  the  French 
iron  and  steel  market,  was  not  as  heavy  in  June  as 
in  May,  domestic  business  being  very  light.  However, 
orders  recently  taken  will  keep  the  trade  busy  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  rise  of  British  and  Belgian  cur- 
rencies and  the  upward  trend  of  prices  in  Germany 
are  placing  French  producers  in  a  position  to  obtain 
substantial  orders  in  foreign  markets. 

Ore. — During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year, 
France  exported  2,883,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  against 
1,997,000  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1921.  Of 
these,  819,000  tons  went  to  Germany  and  492,000  tons 
to  Belgium,  instead  of  434,000  tons  to  Germany  and 
626,000  tons  to  Belgium  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1921.  Stocks  of  French  iron  ore  at  the  mines  de- 
creased from  3,911,000  tons  at  the  end  of  March  to 
3,667,000  tons  at  the  end  of  April. 

Present  prices  of  French  iron  ore,  per  metric  ton 
at  mines,  are  as  follows: 

Fr. 

Minette.   Briev    14  to  15  $1.11  to  $1.17 

Minette,   Thion\ilIe    10  0.79 

Minette.  Dongwy    10.50  0.83 

Hematite,    P^T§nees    ?■"  2.37 

Carbonate,   Xormandy    o''  2.78 

Pig  Iron.— The  production  of  pig  iron  for  steel 
works  is  not  likely  to  increase  at  present,  as  it  is  fully 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  demand  and  producers 
fear  a  possible  coke  shortage.  Demand  for  foundry 
iron  is  restricted  and  prices  have  been  reduced  by  com- 
petition among  French  producers.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  present  output.  The  maximum 
consumption  of  foundry  iron,  which  may  be  estimated 
at  about  25,000  metric  tons  per  month,  can  be  fully  met 
by  the  blast-furnaces  now  in  commission. 


Current  price  of  chill-cast  foundry  iron  No.  3  P.L. 
is  215  to  220  fr.  ($17.00  to  $17.50)  at  furnace,  with  as 
low  as  210  fr.  ($16.67)  possible.  Belgian  foundry  iron 
is  now  worth,  at  furnace,  204  to  209  fr.  (French  cur- 
rency) ($16.20  to  $16.59),  and  5  fr.  less  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp for  export,  which  is  also  the  export  price  accepted 
by  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  producers.  British  foun- 
dry iron  No.  3,  from  Middlesbrough,  is  quoted  at  308  fr. 
($24.45)  c.i.f.  Calais  or  Rouen,  which  places  it  out  of 
competition  for  the  present. 

French  hematite  iron,  partly  because  of  the  rise  of 
the  British  pound  sterling,  which  is  restricting  Brit- 
ish exports,  now  has  a  better  market  than  it  had  in 
May.  Transactions  in  French  hematite  have  been  con- 
cluded at  the  following  prices:  305  to  315  fr.  in  the 
East;  295  to  305  fr.  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
coast  areas;  325  to  330  fr.  in  the  Center  of.France  and 
in  the  Paris  area.  British  East  Coast  hematite  is 
now  worth  316.50  fr.  c.i.f.  Calais  or  Rouen,  or  321.80 
fr.  at  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier.  British  hematite 
is   generally  considered  of  higher  grade  than  French. 

Negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  Comptoir  des 
Pontes  Hematites,  which  terminates  in  two  months, 
are  now  going  on. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Semi-finished  products  are 
in  a  satisfactory  position,  more  because  of  orders  al- 
ready booked  than  in  consequence  of  new  business. 
Prices  of  semi-finished  products  are  as  follows,  per 
metric  ton,  f.o.b.  works: 

Fr. 

Ingots         290  to  300  $23.03  to  $23.82 

Blooms    310  24.61 

Billets     330  26.20 

Flat    bars    350  27.79 

The  above  are  inland  prices  for  mild  (Bessemer) 
steel.  An  increase  of  20  fr.  per  ton  is  charged  for 
open-hearth  steel.  About  the  same  prices,  f.ob.  Ant- 
werp, are  quoted  for  export  by  Lorraine  and  Saar 
works.  A  few  sales  of  French  semi-finished  products 
have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  recently  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  of  the  British  pound  sterling. 

The   Comptoir   Siderurgique,  which   controls   inland 
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sales  of  beams  and  rails,  sold  in  May  over  40,000  tons 
of  these  two  products,  more  than  in  April,  but  less  than 
in  March. 

Sheets. — The  market  has  declined.  However,  the 
Comptoir  des  Toles,  by  granting  special  terms  when- 
ever necessary  and  protection  against  future  price  re- 
ductions, has  skilfully  met  British  and  Belgian  compe- 
tition, and  its  position  is  now  much  stronger  than  it 
was. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — In  rolled  merchant 
products,  small  shapes  and  round  iron  for  concrete 
work  and  nut  making  are  mostly  in  demand.  The  cur- 
rent price  at  works  in  Lorraine  or  in  the  East,  is  420 
to  430  fr.   ($33.35  to  $34.14)   per  metric  ton. 

Castings. — The  castings  market  is  dull,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  malleable  iron  castings,  in  demand  by  the 
automobile  industry. 

Scrap. — In  the  scrap  market  good  machinery  scrap 
is  quoted  at  200  to  220  fr.  and  cast-iron  scrap  at  120 
fr.  per  ton  f.o.b.  cars,  at  sellers'  works. 

The  Comptoir  des  Tubes  Soudes  par  Rapprochement 
(bureau  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  butt-welded  tubes 


of  iron  and  steel),  which  existed  before  the  war,  has 
been  re-established,  and  will  probably  be  extended  to 
include  lap-welded  and  seamless  tubes  (extensively  pro- 
duced in  the  Saar  district). 

It  is  announced  that  the  modifications  in  the  coef- 
ficients of  import  dues  on  metallurgical  products,  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  Commission  of  Revision  of  Cus- 
toms Dues  (reported  in  The  Iron  Age,  July  6),  will 
be  shortly  ratified  by  the  Government. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  consortium  of 
banks  for  financing  French  exports  of  metallurgical 
products  is  now  receiving  attention. 

The  French  imports  and  exports  of  these  products 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1922  were  as  follows: 

Imports  Exports 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Pig  iron    53„';00  145.000 

Blooms,  billets  and  bars 134.000  233.000 

Sheets    50.000  15.500 

Flat   billets    6,200  358 

Tin   plates    "15.300  2.100 

Steel    wire    7,100  7.400 

Rails    8,500  47,400 


UPTREND  IN  GERMAN  PRICES 


Decline  of  Mark  May  Permit  Further  Increases — 

Rail  Rates  I  p  and  Higher  Coal  Expected — 

Labor   Shortage 

(Special   Correspondence) 

Berlin,  Germany,  June  21. — With  the  recent  de- 
preciation of  the  mark,  the  iron  and  steel  trade  has 
been  able  again  to  meet  foreiirn  competition,  and  the 
steel  association  has  decided  to  increase  the  price  of 
semi-finished  material  which  had  been  constant  since 
May.  When  the  members  of  the  association  met  June 
8,  they  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  raise  prices,  because 
of  lower  foreign  quotations,  but  the  recent  fall  in  the 
mark  permitted  an  increase.  The  price  of  coal  will 
doubtless  go  up,  as  the  miners  have  secured  higher 
wages.  Railroad  rates  are  to  be  increased  25  per 
cent  more  on  July  1,  and  it  is  expected  that  iron 
and  steel  prices  will  follow  if  the  exchange  continues 
to  depreciate. 

Until  the  end  of  April  incoming  orders  grew  less 
but  works  were  still  busy  on  old  contracts.  When 
the  conferences  in  Genoa  and  Paris  showed  that  they 


would  not  lead  to  an  early  improvement  in  the  (Ger- 
man political  and  economic  situation  orders  began 
to  come  in  again  more  freely. 

In  all  branches  of  the  steel  industry,  the  scarcity 
of  skilled  labor  is  retarding  production.  The  cost  of 
living  increased  about  10  per  cent  during  May  and 
has  since  gone  still  higher,  so  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  increase  in  prices  will  cease.  When  some 
German  prices  reached  the  world's  market  level,  espe- 
cially in  iron  and  steel,  it  was  generally  predicted 
that  the  import  of  foreign  material  would  soon  lead  to 
a  reversal  of  the  economic  situation,  with  a  lowering 
of  German  prices  and  extensive  unemplojinent.  The 
industry  is,  at  present,  still  busy  and  works  have 
orders  ahead  for  several  months.  A  number  of  com- 
panies are  building  extensions  and  enlarging  their 
plants.  The  hardware  industry  in  the  Velbert  dis- 
trict and  the  Remscheid  and  Cronenberger  tool  and 
implement  factories  report  that  orders,  especially  for 
export,  show  a  distinct  decrease,  but  that  the  works 
will  still  be  employed  for  some  time. 

The  base  prices  as  increased  on  June  20,  were  given 
on  page  1845,  The  Iron  Age  of  June  29. 

The  surcharge  for  open  hearth  material  remains 
the  same,  900  m  per  metric  ton. 


Enormous  Loss  Due  lo  Strikes 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in  its 
review  of  industrial   conditions,  says: 

"Close  to  1,250,000  persons  are  now  idle  because  of 
strikes  in  various  industries.  This  represents  the  num- 
ber directly  affected  by  voluntary  cessations  of  work 
and  entails  a  loss  of  approximately  10,000,000  man 
hours  of  work  during  each  day  that  this  situation  con- 
tinues. To  visualize  the  magnitude  of  this  waste,  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  would  require  the  labor  of  100 
men  working  for  over  30  years  of  300  weekdays  each 
in  order  to  offset  the  time  lost  for  each  week  of  such 
idleness.  Moreover,  this  loss  applies  only  to  those  who 
have  voluntarily  quit  their  employment.  With  each 
day  that  this  strike  condition  exists,  more  and  more 
persons  engaged  in  secondary  or  allied  industries 
which  are  dependent  on  the  major  industries  are  thrown 
into  involuntary  unemployment,  thereby  imposing  an 
additional  burden  on  the  community." 


Reports  of  Wage  Advance 

YouNCSTOWN,  July  10.— Reports  of  a  prospective 
wage  advance  persist,  but  lack  authoritative  statement. 
While  it  is  argued  that  a  shortage  of  labor  will  force 
an  increase,  independents  say  it  is  as  yet  of  insufficient 
proportions  to  have  any  effect  in  this  direction.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  large  employers  say  they  are  able  to 
command  all  the  common  labor  they  require,  but  admit 


it  is  more  difficult  to  'secure  an  adequate  number  of 
skilled  and   semi-skilled  workers. 

Valley  independents  have  never  paid  common  labor 
less  than  30c.  per  hr.,  though  rates  as  low  as  23c.  and 
25c.  have  been  paid  in  competitive  districts.  Coal 
miners  have  secured  employment  in  steel  works  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts  to  some  extent, 
and  termination  of  the  strike  is  expected  to  see  an 
exodus  of  such  men  from  the  mills,  returning  to  the 
coal  fields. 

Panama  Canal  Sells  Steel 

Washington,  July  11. — The  Panama  Canal  has  sold 
approximately  5500  tons  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  to 
the  Rosenberg  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco,  at 
$14.55  per  net  ton  f.a.s.,  Balboa.  This  material,  which 
is  new,  constituted  a  surplus  that  the  Canal  had  on 
hand  and  which  was  bought  on  a  basis  of  consumption 
during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  vessels. 
The  Panama  Canal  now  is  asking  for  informal  bids  on 
approximately  1000  tons  of  billets,  tool  steel,  and  a 
small  lot  of  bars,  which  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
stock. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  announce  the  removal 
of  their  New  York  district  sales  office  from  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Building,  30  Church  Street,  to  the  Empire 
Building,  71  Rrnadway.  Charles  C.  Cluff  is  district 
manager  of  sales. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f  .o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,   base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  l.SOc. 

Structural   Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc l.TOo.  to  l.SOc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  1.80c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  per  lb 2.20c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,   base,   per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Bands,  base,   per   lb 2.ri0c.  to  2.75c. 

Strips,    base,   per   lb 2.,'iOc.  to  2.75c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  4.'.   lb $1.10 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.10c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.00o. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.40  to  $2.50 

Bright  plain  %vire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Galvanized  wire.  base,   per  100  lb 2.75 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.65 

Polished  staples,   base    per   keg 2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 1.90  to    2.00 

Woven    fence,    carloads 73  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  .  .  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts.  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts.  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  otC  list 
Cut  threads    60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60,10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads.  . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter    50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  oft  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped $4.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

S SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

.  .  75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

SO.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

.  .  75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove    bolts  ~in    packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  bolts  in  carloads 3.00c.  to  3.25c.  base 

Track  bolts,  less  than  200  kegs 3.50c.  to  3.75c.  base 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws SO  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set   screws SO  and  6  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base  per  100  lb $2.40 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base  per  100  lb 2.50 

Small     rivets     70  and  5  to  70  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.25  to  $2.35 

Spikes,   y.   in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 2.50  to    2.60 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 2.50  to    2.60 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Tie  plates,  per  100   lb 2.00  to    2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 


9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S 
%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S. 

Small,  sizes,   S.   A.   E 

in.  and  larger. 


Inches 
I   to'%.' 


Steel 

Black 

.  ...      54% 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


69 


Galv. 

28 
33% 

50% 
56% 
58% 


Inches 
U    to    %. 


1   to   H 


Iron 
Black 
....+    3% 
...      36% 

...      42% 
...      44% 


2%    to    6 68 

7   to   8 65 

9  to  12 64 


39% 


%    

W    to    %. 
%    


Lap   Weld 

55%        2%'to'6! 42% 

.  ,.      65  51%        7   to   12 40% 

.  ..      64  50%    I 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


50% 

56 

62 


33 

38% 
50% 
55% 
57% 
58% 


Vi  to  % +   *'A 

%    35% 

%    42% 

1    to   1% 44% 


Galv. 

+  22%. 
18% 
27% 
29^4 


25% 
29% 
27% 


+  37% 
23% 
28% 
30% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2%  to  4.. 

4%  to  6 6 

7    to   8 .  . . 
9  to  12... 


62  50%        2 40%         27% 

66  54%        2%    to   4 43%         31% 

53%        4%   to   6 42%         30%. 

61  47%        7  to   8 35%         23%. 

55  41%        9  to  12 30%         18% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


15 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   in 26 

2  to  2%  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

3%  to  13  in 57 

To  large  buyers  of  steel   tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 

Discounts   on    cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled   tubes   in    carload 
lots,  f .o.b.  Pittsburgh,  follow : 


1%  in.    . 
1%  to  1; 
2  to  2% 
2%  to  3 
3Vi  to  4%  in. 


1  in. 


60 


IVi   and  1%   in 52 

1%  in 36 

2  and  2%   in 39 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less. 


2%   and   2%    in 43 


3%    to    4    in 52 

4%  in.  to  5  in 44 

Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 


than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.   200-lb.) 
8-lb.  coating   $9.30    |    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $J4-?5 


30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 


S-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11. SO 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.40c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28   (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 4.5,5c.  to  4.40c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    e.xport 0.255 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,   export 0.285 

Boston,   domestic 0.36.5 

Boston,  export    0.285 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati     0.295 

Indianapolis     0.31 

Chicago     0.34 


St.   Louis    . 0.43 

Kansas  City    $0,735 

Kansas   City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.   Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)     0.705 

Denver    1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1-50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69_ 

Memphis   0.385 

Jacksonville,   all    rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New    Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  itern 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  mmimuni  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  railroad 
tariffs.  ,       ,,  »     . 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pitj  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.;  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c.:  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  •-  -'  "'"-  '^"'' 
over  S  in.  in  diameter,   2V>c.  per  in.   or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St.  New        St. 

July  Lake  lytic*  York     York  Louis  York  Louis 

5 13.87'/.  13.62^.  31.37^4    5.75  5.50  5.7714  5.42% 

6 13,S7Vj  13.62'A  31.37J^    5.75  5.50  5.82y2  iAiy, 

7 13.S7>4  13.6214  31.37%    5.75  5.50  5.85  5.50 

8 13.87  V'.  13.62'/ 5.75  5.50  5.85  5.50 

10 13.87%  13.6214  31.37%    5.75  5.50  5.85  5.50 

11 14.00  13.75  31.12%    5.75  5.50  5.87%  5.52% 

•Reflneiy  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  July  11. 

Practically  all  of  the  markets  are  quiet,  but  the 
price  tendency  is  firm.  Prices  for  copper  have  ad- 
vanced but  sales  are  not  heavy.  The  tin  and  lead  mar- 
kets are  exceedingly  quiet,  but  prices  are  firm.  A  de- 
cided advance  has  taken  place  in  the  zinc  market,  but 
sales  have  been  moderate. 

Copper. — Since  the  holiday  period  last  week  the 
market  for  electrolytic  copper  has  turned  stronger,  al- 
though buying  is  not  active.  Moderate  sales  are  re- 
ported for  all  positions  through  October  and  prices 
have  advanced  about  '/4c.  since  a  week  ago.  Up  to 
within  a  day  or  so  ago  the  metal  could  be  bought  at  a 
minimum  of  13.87'/2C.,  delivered,  or  13.62%c.,  refinery, 
but  the  minimum  is  now  regarded  as  general  at  14c., 
delivered,  or  13.75c.,  refinery,  which  we  quote  as  the 
market.  The  strength  of  the  market  is  partly  due  to 
the  decline  in  stocks  and  the  generally  favorable  sta- 
tistical po.sition,  particularly  if  the  coal  strike  is  soon 
settled.  Sales  for  export  are  steady  at  14c.  to  14.12%c. 
f.a.s.  Lake  copper  has  advanced  sympathetically  to 
at  least  a  minimum  of  14c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  stagnant  condition  which  has  prevailed 
for  some  time  in  the  Straits  tin  market  continues  and 
there  has  been  no  revival  in  buying  since  the  holidays. 
Sales  on  July  5  and  6  amounted  to  about  200  tons,  but 
since  then  there  has  been  practically  no  business.  There 
has  been  a  little  re-selling  by  a  few  consumers,  but  it 
is  without  significance.  Yesterday  the  only  sale  heard 
of  was  five  tons  of  spot  Chinese  tin.  Quotations  have 
been  steady  for  nearly  a  week  with  the  spot  Straits  tin 
quoted  to-day  at  31.12V2C.,  New  York,  but  almost  no 
business  transacted  and  the  quotation  largely  nominal. 
Prices  in  London  are  substantially  unchanged  from 
those  prevailing  Friday,  June  30,  and  are  £1»S  10s.  for 
spot  standard,  £154  5s.  for  future  standard  and  £155 
per  ton  for  spot  Straits,  with  the  market  quiet.  Arri- 
vals thus  far  this  month  have  been  1740  tons,  with 
5720  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  continues  quiet  with  almost  no 
demand  outside  of  heavy  specifications  on  contracts, 
with  consumption  large.  The  two  markets,  that  of  th* 
independents  and  that  of  the  leading  interest,  are  now 
practically  on  a  parity  at  5.75c.,  New  York,  or  5.50c., 
St.  Louis,  although  the  asking  price  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducer is  5..'i5c.,  St.  Louis.  Order  books  for  .A.ugust 
have  not  yet  been  opened. 

Zinc. — The  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  prime  West- 
ern since  the  holidays  last  week  has  been  the  feature 
of  the  non-ferrous  metals.  Quotations  are  now  15  to 
20  points  higher  than  a  week  ago  for  July  and  .'August 
delivery  at  o.52V2C.,  St.  Louis,  or  5.87%c.,  New  York. 
The  strength  of  the  market  is  due  to  several  causes, 
one  of  the  principal  ones  being  the  prospect  of  a  termi- 
nation of  the  coal  strike,  which  would  mean  a  heavier 
demand  from  consumers  in  the  face  of  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing stocks.  The  fact  that  producers  are  not  free 
sellers  also  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  market. 
Stocks  which  a  year  ago  amounted  to  over  90,000  tons 
had  been  reduced  by  the  end  of  May  to  about  40,000 
tons,  and  the  situation  at  the  end  of  June  is  reported 
to  have  been  even  more  favorable. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
in  wholesale  lots,  is  quoted  by  the  leading  producer  at 


19.10c.  f.o.b.  plant,  with   the   same  grade  of  imported 

metal  quoted  by  dealers  at  17.75c.  to   18c.,  duty  paid. 

New  York. 

Antimony. — Conditions    are     unchanged,    with     tho 

market    quiet    and    wholesale    lots    for    early    delivery 

quoted  at  5c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Old    Metals. — The    market    continues    firm,    with    a 

slight  improvement  in  business.     Dealers'  selling  prices 

are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and   wire 12.75 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 11.00 

Heavy    machine    composition 10.25 

Brass,    heavy    8.00 

Brass,   light    6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  comiiosition  turnings 8.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,    heavy    4.875 

Lead,    tea    3.75 

Zinc    3.00 

Chicago 

July  11. — Copper  and  zinc  have  advanced  and  all  of 
the  metals  are  firmer.  The  market  is  quiet  but  there 
is  no  pressure  to  sell  and  no  disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions to  move  material.  Old  metal  prices  are  un- 
changed except  for  advances  in  red  brass  and  block  tin. 
We  quote  in  carload  lots:  Lake  copper,  14c.;  tin, 
32.50c.;  lead,  5.60c.;  spelter,  5.55c.;  antimony,  7c.,  in 
less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  Cop- 
per wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  10.75c.;  cop- 
per bottoms,  8.75c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass, 
6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.25c.;  zinc,  2.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1, 
20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  26c.;  all  buying  prices 
for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

July  ll.^We  quote  lead,  5.50c.  to  5.60c.,  carlots; 
slab  zinc,  5.30c.  to  5.35c.  On  old  metals  we  quote: 
Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper, 
7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper 
wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  16c.;  tea 
lead  2c.;  aluminum  9c. 


More  Steel  Workers  Employed 

Washington,  July  11. — Employment  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  showed  an  increase  of  4.04  per  cent 
in  June  over  May,  according  to  the  monthly  industrial 
survey  of  the  Employment  Service,  Department  of 
Labor.  The  total  increase  in  employment  in  all  indus- 
tries coming  within  the  survey  was  179,328,  a  gain 
over  May  of  3.2  per  cent.  All  of  the  industries,  except 
stone,  coal  and  glass,  showed  increases.  Railroad  re- 
pair shops  showed  a  gain  of  2.5  per  cent,  while  metal 
products  other  than  iron  and  steel  also  showed  an  in- 
crease of  2.5  per  cent. 

The  report  estimates  that  not  more  than  20,000  em- 
ployees were  furloughed  in  June,  most  of  this  being 
seasonal.  The  increase  in  June  is  considered  remark- 
able for  the  reason  that  it  was  made  despite  the  un- 
settled conditions  caused  by  the  coal,  cotton  textile  and 
railroad  controversies.  Building  activities,  it  is  stated, 
are  developing  to  such  an  extent  that  a  shortage  of 
skilled  building  craftsmen  is  becoming  apparent  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  The  extremely  hpt 
weather  has  hastened  wheat  cutting  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  which,  coupled  with  transportation  difficul- 
ties, has  caused  a  temporary  shortage  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  the  Middle  West. 

"The  country  is  steadily  but  surely  forging  its  way 
toward  a  period  of  industrial  prosperity  in  which  it  is 
possible  that  the  labor  supply  will  not  equal  the  de- 
mand," says  Director  General  Francis  I.  Jones,  of  the 
Employment  Service.  ".As  contrasted  with  opinion 
six  months  ago.  a  note  of  optimism  pervades  prac- 
tically every  industry  in  every  section  of  the  country." 


The  first  installation  of  the  Hawley  electric  oscillat- 
ing brass  melting  furnace  is  announced  as  having  been 
made  by  the  Magnus  Co.,  Depew,  N.  Y. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Cleveland  Foundry  Iron  Shipped  to  United  States 

— Continental  Markets  Unsettled,  Due  to 

Demoralized  Money  Exchange 

{By  Cable) 

London,  England,  July  11. 

Pig  iron  quietness  continues  but  hopes  are  stil! 
maintained  of  extended  home  buying  this  month.  Ex- 
port inquiry  is  fair  and  one  lot  of  1000  tons  of  special 
Cleveland  foundry  iron  has  been  shipped  from  Mid- 
dlesbrough to  the  United  States,  while  further  business 
is  possible. 

Hematite  stocks  are  growing  and  furnaces  are  cut- 
ting prices  for  export;  92s.  ($20.42)  has  been  paid  for 
East  Coast  mixed  numbers. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  general  aspect  in  finished 
iron  and  steel,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
buying  going  on. 

Continental  prices  are  unsettled,  owing  to  the  fall 
in  franc  exchange.  Belgian  merchant  bars  have  been 
sold  at  £8  5s.  (1.54c.  per  lb.)  c.i.f.  India;  wire  rods 
at  £10  7%s.  (§46.06)  cost  and  freight  to  Japan;  joists 
(beams)  at  £7  5s.  (1.44c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.;  wire  nails  at 
20  %s.  ($4.55)  cost  and  freight  to  Japan. 

Tin  plate  demand  is  less  active,  especially  for  ex- 
port, owing  to  the  demoralized  foreign  exchanges. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  very  dull. 

America  is  still  inquiring  for  ferromanganese. 

Rejections  are  reported,  on  the  Continent  and  here, 
of  German  material,  on  the  ground  of  quality.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  German  works  are  using  inferior 
raw  materials  and  unsuitable  scrap. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.44  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,    delivered  £1  6%s.  to  £1      7s.       $5.SS  to    $5.99 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4  15                                   21.09 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4  10                                   19. 9S 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4  7%                              19.42 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .  4  5                                   1S.S7 

Cleveland    basic    4  10                                  19. 9S 

East   Coast  mixed 4  14  &    4   12«        20.87  &    20.42* 

Ferromanganese    15  0                                  66.60 

Ferromanganese*    14  10  to  14   15          64.38  to    65.49 

Rails,   60   lb.  and  up...  7  17V.  to    9   10          34.96  to  "42.18 

Billets    7  0  to    8     0          31. OS  to    35.52 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh    7  7%                               32.74 

Tin  plates,  base  box...  0  19%  to    0   20            4.33  to      4.44 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9  0  to  10     0            1.7S  to       1.98 

Boiler    plates     13  0  to  14      0            2.5S  to      2.77 

Tees     9  5  to  10   10            1.S3  to      2.08 

Channels    8  10  to    9   15            1.68  to      1.93 

Beams    8  5  to  10     0            1.64  to      1.98 

Round  bars,    %   to  3  in.  9  5  to  10   10            1.S3  to      2.08 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  15  12%  to  15   17%        3.10  to      3.15 

Black  sheets    12  0                                  2. 38 

Steel   hoors    12  0  &  12      5*          2.38  &      2.43* 

Cold   rolled    steel    strip, 

20    g 23  2%                                4.58 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications       15  0                                     2.97 

*Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.O.B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium.   Julv    £4   12%s.  to£4   15s.    $20.53  to  $21.09 

Luxemburg.  Julv    ...  4   12%      to    4   15  20.53  to    21.09 

France.   July    4   12%      to    4   15  20.53  to    21.09 

Basic  pig  iron : 

Luxemburg,  July    ...  4     6  to    4      7  19.09  to    19.31 

Billets : 

Luxemburg,   July    ...  6      5  27.75 

Lorraine,    July    6     5  27.75 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis) 

Germany,    August    .  .  0  14%  3.22 

Belgium,    July     0   20%  4.55 

Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  ; 

Belgium.    Julv     7      5  to  10      7%      32.19  to    46.06 

Angles :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium,  July    7  10         to    7   12%        1.49  to      1.51 

Tees: 

Belgium,  July    8     5  1.64 

Merchant  bars  : 

Belgium,  Julv    7  13%  to    8     5  1.52  to      1.64 

Luxemb'g,  Julv,  Aug.  8      0  1.59 

Germany.    July,    Aug.  8     0  to    S     7%        1.59  to       1.66 

France,    July    8      5  to    8   10  1.64  to       1.68 


Channels: 

Belgium,    July    7  10 

Joists  (beams)  : 

Fiance.    July,    Aug..  7     7% 

Belgium,   July.    Aug..  7      5 

Luxemburg.   July    ...  715 

Belgium,   July    8      2% 

■f'a-in.  plates: 

Germany,    July,    Aug.  9      5 

Belgium,  July    8     0 

Luxemburg    8   10 

^/N-in.  plates : 

Germany     9      0 

No.  S  gage  wire  : 

Belgium,  July,  Aug.  .  14   10 


to    7   12%        1.49  to      1.51 


to  8 
to  7 
to    8 


1.46  to 
1.44  to 
1.54  to 
1.61 


1.59 
1.49 
1.59 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Markets  Quiet — Germany 
Buying  British   Coal 

London,  England,  June  28. — Trade  conditions  are 
not  particularly  cheerful.  There  are  general  com- 
plaints of  the  paucity  of  business,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  lackadaisical  aspect  of  most  of  the  metal  mar- 
kets. The  marked  improvement  which  is  apparently 
being  experienced  in  industrial  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  regarded  with  the  gi-eatest  interest  and  hopes 
are  naturally  entertained  that  they  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  better  things  here,  since  in  the  past  the  re- 
vival has  often  been  perceptible  in  America  before  it 
has  become  noticeable  in  other  quarters.  At  the  same 
time  eyes  are  turned  with  considerable  misgiving 
toward  the  continent  of  Europe  and  it  is  felt  that  until 
things  are  in  a  more  stable  condition  there,  no  improve- 
ment in  trade  conditions  can  become  really  permanent. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  world  was  enormously  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  years  of  conflict,  but  it  has  appar- 
ently become  recognized  that  the  best  has  not  been  done 
to  alleviate  the  inevitable  results  of  the  war  on  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions.  Possibly  the  resolu- 
tion put  to  the  labor  congress  in  Edinburgh  to-day  is 
a  straw  which  shows  how  the  wind  blows.  This  blames 
the  present  condition  of  Europe  on  the  mischievous 
policy  of  the  supreme  council. 

In  the  iron  trade  there  are  no  new  features.  In 
pig  iron  rather  more  business  is  coming  out  but  the 
settlement  of  the  recent  labor  dispute  has  not  probably 
resulted  in  so  much  improvement  as  was  hoped.  Ger- 
many has  been  buying,  however,  and  after  the  sale 
of  4000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
understood  negotiations  are  proceeding  for  further 
quantities.  The  output  of  Cleveland  iron  is  being  well 
taken  care  of,  and  prices  are  steady.  Some  more 
Cleveland  furnaces  have  been  re-lighted.  As  regards 
hematite  there  is  a  little  improvement  in  inquiry  but 
fairly  large  stocks  still  exist  and  as  a  consequence 
prices  are  on  the  easy  side.  Continental  competition  in 
pig  iron  has  been  apparent  again,  such  off'ers  having 
been  brought  out  apparently  owing  to  the  movement 
In  exchange.  So  far,  however,  consumers  here  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  much  encouragement  to  sellers. 

The  steel  market  is  generally  quiet,  and^  it  would 
appear  that  some  makers  did  not  altogether  like  the 
10s.  reduction  in  prices  which  has  been  decided  upon 
recently,  and  some  are  consequently  evading  selling  at 
all  at  these  figures.  Business  for  export  is  quiet,  but 
a  few  rail  orders  have  been  booked  both  here  and  on 
the  continent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany  has  been 
buying  British  coal. 


The  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co.,  Chicago,  fabricafng  in- 
terest, has  made  an  initial  shipment  of  reinforcing 
steel  from  its  new  plant  on  Poland  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  built  to  supply  its  Eastern  trade.  When 
in  full  operation  in  about  six  weeks,  it  will  have  a 
capacity  for  producing  100  tons  of  reinforcing  material 
daily. 

The  National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  arranging  for 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $2,000,000  during  the 
next  twelve  months  for  the  construction  of  homes  for 
officials  and  employees  at  its  new  tube  mills  at  Gary, 
Ind.  Plans  are  nearing  completion  for  erection  of  an 
initial  unit  of  more  than  200  dwellings. 
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CiKORCE    II.     MlILVAINE 


George  D.  Mcllvaine,  Pittsburgh,  who  enjoys  a 
wide  acquaintance  in  the  steel  industry  because  of  his 
connection  with  the  Association  of  Tin  Plate  Manu- 
facturers, of  which  he  is  sec- 
retary and  the  National  Pipe 
and  Supplies  Association, 
which  he  serves  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  lately  has  been  a 
much  honored  man.  Recently 
he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Lafayette  College  Alumni 
Association  and  a  trustee  of 
Lafayette  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1889.  At  the 
liiennial  convention  of  the 
(hand  Arch  Council,  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  fraternity,  in 
.Springfield,  Ohio,  June  24, 
hist,  Mr.  Mcllvaine  was 
elected  president  of  that 
organization,  which  has 
17,000  members.  He  also  is 
prei^ident  of  the  American 
Trade  Association  Executives 
and  secretary  of  the  Enameled  Sanitary  Ware  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

W.  K.  Kenly  and  George  L.  Mayer  of  W.  K.  Kenly 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  dissolved  partnership  July  1,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  health  of  the  former.  W.  K.  Kenly  & 
Co.  was  formed  last  fall  for  the  sale  of  ferroalloys, 
finished  and  raw  iron  and  steel  products,  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  new  and  relaying  rails  and  the  distribution 
in  the  Chicago  district  of  the  products  of  the  Vanadium 
Corporation  of  America.  Mr.  Kenly  has  gone  to  Sun- 
mount,  Sante  Fe,  N.  M.,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
Mr.  Mayer  has  become  associated  with  Templeton 
Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  Simplex 
jacks. 

Charles  B.  Kendall  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Hart  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  for  the  past  17  years. 

T.  L.  Schrantz,  formerly  manager,  supply  division, 
Buffalo  office,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  branch  manager  of  the  Syracuse  office 
and  George  W.  Roosa  has  been  made  acting  manager 
of  the  supply  division,  Buffalo  office.  H.  F.  Boe  has 
been  appointed  manager,  industrial  division,  Buffalo 
office.  J.  W.  Robinson,  Chicago  office  of  the  company, 
has  been  made  manager,  central  station  division,  to 
succeed  C.  E.  Allen,  who  has  become  St.  Louis  district 
manager.  H.  A.  Lynette  has  been  appointed  syndicate 
representative,  central  station  division  and  Norman 
Stewart  has  been  made  Minneapolis  branch  manager. 
C.  C.  Clark,  who  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.  for  20  years,  has  been  named  as  suc- 
cessor to  Kenneth  C.  Gardner,  who  recently  resigned 
as  general  sales  manager,  central  district,  to  become 
vice-president  iri  charge  of  sales,  Greenville  Steel  Car 
Co.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Con- 
solidate<l  Steel  &  Iron  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  J.  R. 
Finkelstein,  president  Hoosier  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Consolidated 
corporation.  The  other  officers  follow:  F.  J.  Stuart, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Hugh  Ferguson,  first  vice 
president;  E.  J.  Schroeder,  vice  president  and  treasurer; 
M.  C.  Walsh,  secretary. 

Edward  Sullivan,  formerly  with  the  Capewell  Horse 
Nail  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  associated  with  Butts 
&  Ordway  Co.,  Boston,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
company's  greater  Boston  horseshoe  supplies  business. 
Harry  G.  Stoddard,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  made  a  director  of  the  Associated  Motor  Indus- 
tries, a  new  consolidation  of  producers  of  automobile 
trucks  and  parts. 


Col.  Arthur  S.  Dwight,  president,  and  Charles  F. 
Rand,  past  president,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  have  received 
from  the  French  Government  the  Croix  de  Chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur. 

Stewart  M.  Marshall  of  the  consulting  engineering 
firm  of  Perin  &  Marshall,  New  York,  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  July  5  after  an  absence  of  eight  or 
nine  months,  most  of  the  time  in  India.  F.  L.  Estep 
of  the  firm  is  scheduled  to  leave  for  India  by  way  of 
England  on  July  18. 

J.  L.  Cooper  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Main  Belting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to 
succeed  J.  W.  Cullen,  resigned,  to  become  affiliated 
with  R.  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  an  advertising  agency. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  been  connected  with  the  Main  Belting 
Co.  for  twenty-five  years  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
and  as  sales  manager  of  the  Buffalo  office. 

J.  G.  Benedict,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
Landis  Machine  Co.,  WajTiesboro,  Pa.,  sailed  for  Europe 
on  the  New  Amsterdam  July  8.  Mr.  Benedict  plans  to 
visit  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  returning  to 
America  some  time  in  the  early  autumn. 

A.  A.  Thorsell,  for  some  time  connected  with  the 
engineering  department  the  Rockford  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to  sales  manager 
of  that  company,  with  headquarters  at  Rockford. 

F.  G.  Peterson,  for  five  years  managing  superin- 
tendent of  foundries,  Bucyrus  ('o..  South  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  Hercules  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
succeeding  Frank  E.  Mclntyre,  who  has  returned  to  the 
National  Brake  &  Electric  Co.,  Milwaukee.  The  Her- 
cules company  resumed  operations  July  5  with  a  nor- 
mal force  after  being  idle  nearly  a  year. 

Frank  H.  Reynolds,  vice-president,  general  manager 
and  director  of  the  Crawtford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil, 
Ind.,  has  disposed  of  his  holdings  in  that  company  and 
has  tendered  his  resignation.  It  is  understood  Mr. 
Reynolds  will  take  up  similar  duties  with  an  Eastern 
company. 

L.  H.  Bloom  of  the  Hart-Parr  Co.,  machinist  and 
founder,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  has  been  promoted  to  gen- 
eral sales  manager  to  succeed  Walter  F.  Frederickson, 
resigned  to  go  with  another  company. 

Walter  S.  Frederickson,  until  recently  general  sales 
manager  Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  Auburn  Motor  Co.,  Auburn, 
Ind. 

Charles  C.  Boyden,  for  a  number  of  years  employed 
by  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  later  by  the  Alan 
Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  returned  to 
the  service  of  the  former  company  as  a  pig  iron 
salesman. 

Silas  H.  Horn,  formerly  with  the  Brass  &  Bronze 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  chief  engineer  for  the  Johnson 
Bronze  Co.,  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Joseph  M.  Harding  has  been  appointed  sales  man- 
ager for  the  New  England  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  Inc., 
at  West  Haven,  Conn. 

N.  R.  Seidle  has  been  made  works  manager  for  the 
General  Boilers  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Output  for  June 

London,  England,  July  11  (By  Cable). — The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  June  was 
269,200  gross  tons  and  that  of  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings 400,200  tons.  These  compare  with  407,900  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  462,300  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings in  May.  (The  June  pig  iron  production  is  the 
lowest  for  any  month  this  year  and  steel  figures  are 
next  to  the  lowest  month  this  year.  The  average 
monthly  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  is  341,500  tons  and  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  427,100  tons.) 
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John  M.  Goodwin,  general  manager  New  Process 
Twist  Drill  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  died  on  Tuesday, 
July  4. 

Peter  Eckel,  president  Eckel-Nye  Steel  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  died  July  7,  aged  67  years.  Mr.  Eckel  was 
born  in  Syracuse  and  after  attending  the  public  schools 
became  connected  with  the  steel  business.  In  time  he 
was  made  open-hearth  superintendent  of  the  Sweet 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  which  the  late  William  A.  Sweet  was  head, 
and  later  continued  with  the  reorganized  Sweet  Steel 
Co.  About  1897,  Mr.  Eckel  and  his  brothers  and 
Francis  H.  Nye  formed  the  Eckel-Nye  Steel  Co.,  which 
became  one  of  the  successful  industries  of  Syracuse. 

Samuel  George  Goss,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  manufacturer  of  printing 
presses,  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  organization  for 
many  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Glencoe,  111.,  June  29. 

Charles  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the  Bridge- 
port Metal  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  on  July  4  after  a  brief  illness. 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  was  59  years  of  age,  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  local  plant  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Co.,  resigning  to  accept  the  position  he  held  at  his 
•death. 

Charles  Crompton,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
•Cronipton  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  even- 
tually became  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president,  died  June  5,  at  his  home 
after  a  long  illness,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

Robert  Borland,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Bor- 
land Brothers,  Providence,  R.  I.,  machinists,  died  July 
6,  at  his  home. 

W.  H.  Holland,  president  and  general  manager, 
Sibley  Machine  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  died  on  June  14. 

Frank  L.  Mitcheill,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mitchell  &  Lewis  Wagon  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  which  later 
became  the  Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Car  Co.,  predecessor 
of  the  present  Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  died  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  July  3,  aged  70  years.  He  was  born  in 
Xenosha,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1852.  Mr.  Mitchell  retired  from 
active  business  in  1912. 

Paul  Jones,  84,  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  died 
July  8  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  served  at  one  time  as 
general  manager  and  subsequently  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  William  Tod  Co.,  whose  plant  has  since 
heen  absorbed  by  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  He  was  later  a  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  old  Youngstown  Steel  Co.,  which  has 
since  been  absorbed  by  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co., 
Sharon,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Holland,  president  and  general  manager 
Sibley  Machine  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  died  June  14. 

Edwin  B.  Adt,  53  years  old,  secretary  John  B.  Adt 
Machinery  Co.,  Baltimore,  died  June  27.  His  brother, 
Albert  W.  Adt,  is  president  of  the  machinery  company. 

Charles  F.  McGllvray,  Springfield,  Ohio,  former 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  June  27.  He  was 
born  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22,  1849,  and  had  resided 
in  Springfield  since  1884. 

David  D.  Faris,  manager  marine  department,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  sud- 
denly in  his  office  shortly  after  returning  from  lunch, 
July  10.  He  was  born  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  prior 
to  associating  himself  with  the  Westinghouse  company 
in  1904,  had  been  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  Bel- 
laire,  Ohio;  the  National  Tube  Co.  in  Pittsburgh;  the 
National  Cash  Register  Ca.  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  in  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa. 


COKE  REGION  VIOLENCE 

Increasing   Disturbances    Due   to   Strike   —   More 
Importation 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  July  8. — Production  of  coal  for 
the  week  ending  last  Saturday,  according  to  estimates 
made  public  the  middle  of  this  week,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  2,1G0  tons  over  the  preceding  week.  This 
week  will  probably  show  a  substantial  gain  over  last 
week,  although  figures  will  not  be  available  until  the 
middle  of  next  week. 

Union  strength  in  the  county  has  shown  no  gain, 
despite  intensive  efforts  on  the  part  of  organizers 
during  the  week.  The  first  big  picnic  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  was  held  at  Shady  Grove  Park,  near 
Uniontown,  to-day  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 
Addresses  were  made  by  several  of  the  organizers. 

Sporadic  "sniping"  in  the  way  of  dynamite  ex- 
plosions with  resultant  damage  to  property  is  grow- 
ing throughout  the  county.  The  Fairchance  territory 
is  the  most  seriously  affected  thus  far,  and  authorities 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  round  up  the  ring  leaders. 
The  work  is  that  of  organized  gangs,  according  to  the 
officers,  who  are  using  automobiles  in  their  raids  upon 
property  of  working  miners.  So  far  there  have  been 
no  casualties,  but  property  has  been  damaged  and 
workers  have  been  threatened. 

The  first  of  the  dynamitings  within  the  city  of 
Uniontown  developed  during  the  week  when  the  porch 
at  the  home  of  J.  W.  Dawson,  a  prominent  lawyer. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  over  the  signature  of 
R.  S.  Skemp,  superintendent  of  Kyle  works,  is  offer- 
ing $500  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  dynamiters. 

Importation  of  workers  into  the  region  is  being 
continued  and  places  of  striking  miners  are  rapidly 
being  filled.  Evictions  also  are  continuing,  although 
many  strikers  are  voluntarily  moving  from  company 
properties.     Probably  1000  families  have  been  evicted. 

Activities  of  the  union  organizers  have  been  di- 
rected to  maintaining  their  men  in  line.  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  Washington  conferences  with 
the  declaration  that  the  strike  would  soon  be  settled 
but  would  not  be  settled  by  the  union  without  the 
sympathetic  strikers  in  this  region  being  taken  care 
of.  The  outcome  is  being  watched  with  interest. 
Operators  in  the  region  here  will  not  recognize  the 
union. 


Higher  Coal  Prices 

Youngstown,  July  10. — Coal  prices  have  appreci- 
ably stiffened  in  the  past  two  weeks.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  coal  is  firm  at  $3.50,  while  some  mines 
are  asking  $3.75.  Prices  of  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict show  considerable  variation,  ranging  from  $4.25 
and  $4.30  to  $4.75.  On  account  of  the  lower  freight 
charge  from  the  Pittsburgh  territory  to  fehe  Valleys, 
increased  tonnages  are  moving  into  the  Valleys  from 
that  district. 

As  demand  for  coal  for  Northwest  consignment 
strengthens,  and  diverts  supplies  that  would  be  other- 
wise available  for  industrial  uses,  it  is  expected  steel 
companies  will  enlarge  operations  at  their  Pennsyl- 
vania mining  properties.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  are  obtaining  supplies  from  their  mines,  but  th.e 
properties  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  are  still  idle. 


Failed  to  Respond 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Commissioner  C.  B.  Con- 
nelley,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try, to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  opera- 
tors of  union  coal  mines  and  officials  of  the  miners' 
union  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  July  6, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  terms  of  settling  the 
strike,  was  not  successful.  While  there  was  a  full 
attendance  of  the  operators  of  the  bituminous  mines, 
the  officials  of  the  miners'  union  failed  to  appear. 
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RAILROADS  ARE  BUYING 


Substantial   Orders  Placed  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Illinois   Central   Expected   to    Place    Orders   This 
Week — New  York  Central  Inquiries  Increase 

When  the  coal  strike  and  the  i-ailroad  shop  me- 
chanics' strike  are  ended,  it  is  expected  that  the  rail- 
roads will  buy  machine  tools  in  generous  lots.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ignored  the  shop- 
men's strike  and  within  the  past  week  has  placed 
orders  totaling  $75,000  or  more.  If  all  of  the  tools  for 
which  this  road  has  inquired  in  the  past  few  months 
are  purchased,  the  aggregate  will  be  considerably 
larger. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  also  has  in- 
quired for  a  large  list  of  tools,  is  expected  to  begin  the 
placing  of  orders  this  week,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  the  opinion  of  the  Chi- 
cago machine-tool  trade  is  that  action  will  be  deferred 
until  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike  is  in  sight. 

The  New  York  Central  has  sent  out  additional  in- 
quiries and  the  tools  for  which  this  road  is  now  def- 
initely in  the  market  total  40  or  50. 


The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Etock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  will  probably  place  orders  within 
a  week  for  about  $100,000  worth  of  new  equipment  for 
extensions  to  its  car  department.  Included  in  its 
requirements  are  a  hydraulic  press,  hydraulic  riveters, 
two  coping  machines,  a  bulldozer  and  other  machines 
and   several   overhead   electric   cranes. 

A  good  many  of  the  orders  now  being  received  come 
from  companies  engaged  in  manufacturing  automobiles 
or  parts.  The  Studebaker  Corporation  is  expected  to 
buy  additional  equipment  for  its  South  Bend,  Ind., 
shops,  while  the  Continental  Motors  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  is  likewise  counted  upon  as  a  buyer  of  more 
tools. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  inquired  for  seven 
lathes  and  six  shapers  for  its  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
plant,  and  a  special  boring  mill  for  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
bought  new  equipment  for  a  repair  shop  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

Purchases  of  tools  by  the  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Board 
of  Education  total  more  than  20  items,  of  which  lathes 
formed  the  largest  part. 

Notwithstanding  recent  price  advances,  some  reduc- 
tions have  been  announced.  Three  makers  of  upright 
drills  have  named  new  prices  about  10  per  cent 
lower. 


New  York 


New  Tork,  July   U. 

With  many  sellers  of  macliine  tools  June  was  the  best 
month  in  a  year  and  a  halt,  sales  during  that  period  ex- 
ceeding those  of  May.  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the 
best  month  since  the  industrial  depression  began.  Prospects 
for  continued  improvement  appear  to  be  excellent,  but  the 
immediate  situation  is  somewhat  clouded  by  the  uncertain- 
ties engendered  by  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes.  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  trade  is  that  by  next  fall  the  machine-tool 
industry  will  be  well  on  the  road  toward  a  normal  volume 
of  business. 

Buying  is  still,  very  much  confined  to  single  tools,  or  at 
the  most  two  or  three  machines.  Inquiries  the  past  week 
have  not  been  numerous,  but  there  is  a  fairly  substantial 
amount  of  business  pending  on  which  quotations  have  gone 
out  In  the  past  month. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  sending  out  inquiries 
every  few  days  for  tools  and  its  known  requirements  now 
total  40  to  50  machines.  Except  for  a  few  machines  ordered 
late    in    June   this   road   has   made    no    purchases. 

Bids  were  closed  last  week  by  the  Essex  County  Voca- 
tional Schools,  Newark,  on  a  ll.-n  of  about  20  machines,  and 
It  Is  expected  that  orders  will  be  placed   this  week. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  inquired  for  seven  ic-ln. 
lathes  and  six  shapers  for  its  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  plant  and 
for  a  special  boring  mill  for  Plttsfleld,  Mass. 

The  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.  New  York,  has 
inquired   for  three  12-ln.  lathes  for  its  repair  shops. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Tool  Co..  Hsimilton.  Ohio,  has  ap- 
pointed the  McCabe  &  Sheeran  Machinery  Corporation.  50 
ChurcJi  Street,  its  selling  agent  for  the  New  York  territory. 
The  Item  in  the  Issue  of  July  (i,  referring  to  a  sale  of  two 
used  Liberty  frog  and  switch  planers  by  this  company  to 
the  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y..  was  Incorrect 
In  that  the  planers  were  not  second-hand  but  new. 

Axel  Ijndstrom,  manufacturer  from  Cape  Town.  South 
Africa,  Is  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York,  and  is  purchasing 
machinery  for  his  factory.  Mr.  LIndstrom.  In  a  newspaper 
Interview,   said    that    "not   even    In    England    can    I    nml    nia- 
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chinery  that  compares  with  that  of  -American  manufacture, 
I  believe  American  machinery  is  so  good  because  your  peo- 
ple are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  things  and  are  ready 
to  experiment  and  adopt  innovations." 

The  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  New  York,  has  received 
a  repeat  oiMer  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
for  six  plastic  arc  welding  machines. 

Following  last  week's  activity  in  purchases  of  electric 
overhead  and  locomotive  cranes,  the  market  has  quieted 
down.  However,  the  present  dullness  is  apparently  only 
temporary  in  this  district,  as  prospects  of  good  business  are 
reported  from  other  territories.  Among  the  current  in- 
quiries in  this  market  is  one  from  the  J.  G.  White  Engi- 
neering Corporation.  43  Exchange  Place.  New  York,  call- 
ing for  a  60-ton.  4-motor  crane  with  10-ton  auxiliary,  for 
a  power  house  at  Pine  Grove,  Pa.  The  Boston  Elevated 
Railroad,  108  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  asked  tor 
quotations  on  a  ti~avellng  larry,  capable  of  carrying  two 
10-ton  hoppers  of  crushed  coal,  bids  on  which  closed  July  10. 

Among  recent  purchases  are :  Long  Island  Railroad.  New 
York,  a  150-ton.  5-motor,  locomotive  handling  crane,  ana 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  a  20-ton,  32-ft.  span  3-motor  gantry 
crane  from  the  Whiting  Corpoi-ation  Erie  Railroad,  for 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  shops  two  15-ton  electric  cranes  from  the 
Champion  Engineering  Co.  ;  Mount  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co., 
Mount  Vernon,  111.,  a  20-ton,  50-ft.  l>Qom  locomotive  crane 
equipped  with  bucket  and  magnet  generator  from  the  In- 
dustrial Works;  Georgia  Marble  Co.,  Tate,  Ga.,  two  1-ton 
"LIftabout"  electric  hoists,  two  2-ton  and  one  3-ton  electric 
hoists,  two  2-ton  and  two  1-ton  single  I-beam  cranes  from 
the  Shepard  Blei-tric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  which  has  also 
sold  three  10,000  lb.  and  one  2000  lb.  car  hauling  winches 
to  the  Baltimore  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Curtis  Bay.  Md. ; 
Clarence  Cottman  Co.,  Canton  Terminal,  Baltimone,  Md..  an 
11-ton.  man  trolley  ore  bridge  from  Heyl  &  Patterson,  Inc.; 
American  Dyewood  Co.,  Chester,  l\i..  a  12-ton  locomotive 
crane   with   bucket   from   the   Orton   &   Steinbrenner   Co. 

The  Westchester  Lighting  Co..  FiiRt  Avenue.  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  shop  on  E^st  Seventh  Street  for  electric  meter  repair 
work,  with  department  for  automobile  service  and  repair  for 
company   cars.     A   portion   of   the   building   will   be   used   as 
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a.  store  department.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000. 
William  C.  Morris,  130  West  Fifteenth  Street.  New  TorK,  Is 
architect. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  25  Broadway.  New  York,  has 
acquired  9  acres  at  Betts  Corner,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  a  site  for 
a  new  zinc  and  lead  plant  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  its 
subsidiary  organization,  the  International  Lead  Co.  The 
plant  is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

Thomsen  &  Co.,  90  Wall  Street,  New  York,  commission 
merchants,  are  making  inquiries  for  four  radial  drilling  ma- 
chines,  universal  type. 

S.  M.  De  Pasquale,  2975  Marion  Avenue.  New  York,  will 
soon  call  for  bids  for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works  on  Webster  Avenue.  122  x  170  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $120,000.  S.  J.  Kessler.  529  Cortland  Avenue, 
is  architect. 

Fire.  July  6.  desti'oyed  the  coal  pocket  and  equipment  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co..  1181  Grand  Street.  Brooklyn, 
•with  loss  estimated  at  about  $45,000.  Headquarters  are  at 
163    Sixth   Street,    Brooklyn. 

A.  H.  Grebe  ,Sc  Co..  Inc.,  10  Van  Wyck  Avenue.  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  manufacturer  of  wireless  instruments  and  equipment, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Barney'  Ahlers  Construction 
Co..  110  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  for  a  three-story 
addition.  80x100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  alxtut  $100,000,  in- 
cluding equipment. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  1780  Broadway.  New  York,  with 
plant  at  Akron.  Ohio,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $20.- 
■000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions 
and    improvements.      B.    G.    Woi"k    is   president. 

The  Clayton  Co.,  136  West  Fifty-second  Street.  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  automjobile  bodies,  has  leased  the 
eight-story  and  basement  building  at  427-31  W&5t  Forty- 
second  Street.   69  x  100  ft.,  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures.  Municipal 
Building,  New  York.  G.  A.  Wahlen.  commissioner,  has  with- 
drawn bids  recently  asked  for  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
chine and  repair  works  for  the  Department  of  Street  Clean- 
ing, at  Sixteenth  Street  and  Avenue  C.  and  will  call  for  new 
■bids  at  an   early  date.     It  will  cost  in  exce-ss  of  $75,000. 

The  New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.. 
Electric  Building.  Long  Island  City,  will  commence  the 
•erection  of  a  new  one-storj-  power  house.  100  x  120  ft.,  at 
Maspeth,  L.  I.,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Cities  Service  Co..  60  Wall  Street,  New  York,  op- 
erating electric  light  and  power  companies,  is  arranging  a 
fund  of  more  than  $1,000,000  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  power  plants  and  system  of  the  Ohio  Public 
Service  Co.  The  plant  of  the  Toledo  Edison  Co..  a  subsid- 
iary. Toledo.  Ohio,  will  be  extended  for  an  increased  ca- 
pacity of  30.000  kw. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co..  Pennsylvania  Terminal. 
iNew  York,  will  commence  the  immediate  construction  of 
a   new   crane    runway   at   its   shops. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  to  be  known 
as  Building  No.  99.  This  will  make  a  total  of  311  plant 
structures   on   a  site  of   438   acres. 

A  new  two-story  power*  house.  48  x  68  ft.,  will  be  con- 
structed a.t  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
and  Flower  Hospital.  Avenue  A.  Sixty-third  to  Sixty-fourth 
streets.  Francis  T.  Joanes.  16  East  Fortieth  Street,  is 
architect. 

Motors,  controlling  devices,  and  other  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  the  proposed  nine-story  printing  and  publishing 
plant,  to  be  constructed  at  147  West  Fiftieth  Street,  by 
Street  &  Smith,  79  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  H.  O.  Chap- 
man. 334  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  is  architect  and  en- 
-gineer. 

H.  Waterman  &  Brother,  195  Lewis  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  gas  stoves,  radiators,  etc.,  have  incor- 
porated as  Henry  Waterman  &  Brother.  Inc.,  under  State 
Ijaws.   with   capital   of   $250,000,   for  general   expansion. 

The  Daniels  Motor  Car  Co..  Reading,  Pa.,  will  establish 
a  complete  service  and  repair  works  in  Brooklyn,  to  be 
operated  as  a  factory  branch  for  the  Long  Island  district. 
Philip   Jackson   has   been    appointed   manager. 

Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway.  New  York,  is  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  busi- 
■ness  of  the  Locomobile  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  anout 
■$2,000,000.      The    latter    company    is    now   in   receivership. 

The  Mandel-Ehrich  Corporation.  New  York,  has  acquired 
the  building  on  East  Eighty-eighth  Street,  near  Park 
Avenue,  extending  through  to  East  Eighty-ninth  Street,  for 
-the  establishment  of  an  automobile  service  building,  with 
repair  works.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  three  additional 
stories  to  the  one-story  structure. 

A    vocational    department    will    be    installed    in    the    new 


three-story  high  school,  270x  277  ft.,  for  which  foundations 
will  be  laid  at  once  at  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $200,000.  William  Adams,  15  West  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  New  York,   Is  architect. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  us  oil 
terminal  and  distributing  plant  at  Mata  Redonda,  Mexico, 
to  cost  about   $300,000,   including   equipment 

The  Utica  Motor  Car  Co.,  Genesee  Street,  Utica.  N.  Y.. 
will  take  bids  about  July  15  for  an  addition  to  its  service 
and  repair  building,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Linn 
Kinne,   113   Mayo   Building,  is  architect. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
will  take  bids  until  July  20.  for  the  following  equipment 
in  connection  with  extensions  to  the  municipal  water  system  : 
One  watertube  steam  boiler,  132-hp.  capacity ;  two  engine- 
driven  electric  generator.^,  each  of  120  kva.  capacity ;  one 
steam  turbine  driven  centrifugal  pump,  2,000. 000-gai.  ca- 
pacity, complete  with  condensing  equipment ;  tliree  or  more 
motor-driven  centrifugal  or  reciprocating  deep  well  pumps, 
each  about  1,000,000-gal.  capacity;  two  condensers  and 
vacuum  pimips  for  unatlow  steam  engines ;  electric  switch- 
boards, transformers  annd  auxiliary  equipment ;  and  elec- 
tric transmission  equipment.  Nicholas  S.  Hill.  Jr.,  and  S.  F. 
Ferguson,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  Y'ork,  are  con- 
sulting engineers.     Roswell   M.   Roper   is  secretary. 

The  Newark  Scale  Works,  10  Hobson  Street,  New^ark, 
N.  J.,  has  acquired  property  at  14  Hobson  Street,  25x100 
ft.,    for    the   erection   of   an    addition. 

Motors,  conveying  machinery,  and  other  equipment  ap- 
paratus will  be  installed  in  the  four-story  addition  to  be 
erected  by  the  Union  Steam  Laundry  Co..  888  Broad  Street. 
Newark.  N.  J.,  in  the  rear  of  its  present  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $100,000,  including  machinery.  William  E. 
Lehman,  738   Broad  Street,   is  architect. 

Cressi  Brothers,  735  Landis  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  will 
build  a  new  two-story  automobile  service  building,  with 
repair  shop,   50  x  170   ft. 


Chi 


iicago 

Chicago.  July   10. 

Railroad  buying  has  commenced,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
succession  of  heavy  purchasing  during  the  month.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  closed  for  part  of  its  list  and  is  still  placing 
orders.  Its  purchases  so  far  involve  an  expenditure  of 
about  $75,000  and  cover  some  of  the  heavier  tools,  including 
a  car  wheel  lathe,  axle  lathe,  driving  wheel  lathe,  two  bor- 
ing mills,  an  18-in.  and  a  24-in.  engine  lathe,  shaper.  a 
number  of  drill  presses  and  miscellaneous  equipment.  The 
Illinois  Central  is  expected  to  distribute  orders  this  week, 
but  action  on  the  first  of  the  two  Burlington  lists  has  been 
delayed  because  the  attention  of  mechanical  department 
officers  has  been  diverted  by  the  shopmen's  strike.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  a  No.  2-A  Warner  &  Swasey 
turret  lathe. 

Dealers  report  continued  improvement  in  business  with 
orders  coming  from  diversified  sources.  The  Studebaker 
Corporation.  South  Bend.  Ind.,  is  expected  to  buy  additional 
equipment  and  further  orders  are  looked  for  from  the  Con- 
tinental Motors  Co..  Muskegon,  Mich.  Local  machine  houses 
are  particularly  encouraged  by  the  volume  of  inquiry, 
although  it  is  still  true  that  in  many  cases  prices  on  used 
machines  are  asked  for.  Notwithstanding  recent  advances 
in  a  number  of  standard  machines,  a  few  reductions  are 
reported  this  week.  The  Royersford  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co..  Inc..  Royersford.  Pa.,  has  reduced  upright  drills,  emery 
grinders  and  foot  presses  10  per  cent.  The  Champion  Blower 
&  Forge  Co..  Lancaster.  Pa.,  announces  a  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  on  20-in.  upright  drills  and  a  similar  cut  has  been 
made  on  upright  drills  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio. 

Although  there  is  considerable  pending  crane  business, 
there  have  been  few  recent  orders.  The  Santa  Fe  has 
placed  a  240-ton  screw  jack  locomotive  hoist  with  the  Whiting 
Corporation  for  the  Gulf.  Colorado  &  f^nta  Fe  lines.  James 
O.  Heyworth.  engineer  and  contractor,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
a  WTiiting  40-ton  overhead  electric  traveling  crane  for  a 
new  power  plant  at  Jim's  Falls,  Wis. 

The  Battery  Parts  Corporation.  1408  Cortland  Street. 
Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock 
to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Battery  Parts  Mfg.  Co. 
It  manufactures  storage  battery  separators  and  is  not  in 
the  market  for  additional  equipment.  The  officers  are  R.  H. 
Starbuck.  president,  and  A.  J.  Pierson,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Radio  Industries,  Inc.,  82  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated,  has  leased  space  for  the 
manufacture  of  metal  specialties.  It  has  not  yet  placed 
orders  for  equipment. 

J.  M.   Kryl.  president  Kryl  Bridge  &  Crane  Co..  Chicago. 
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and  W.  H.  Kichelman,  until  recently  chief  engineer  Hamler 
Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chicago,  have  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  name  of  Kryl  &  Eichelman,  with  headquarters 
at  2906-2918  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Chicago,  and  will 
engage  in  the  fabrication  of  water  tanks,  oil  tanks,  stacks, 
process  kettles  for  chemical  equipment,  and  ornamental  and 
structural  iron  and  steel. 

The  Western  Newspaper  Union,  200  North  Third  Street. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  taken  bids  for  a  two-story  printing 
plant  and  office  building,  46  x  134  ft.,  at  316  Bast  Avenue, 
South,   to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  has  let  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  12-staIl  engine  house  at  Ashland, 
Wis. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad  has  taken 
bids  on  a  six -stall  engine  house  at  Rock  Island,  III. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad 
will  rebuild  its  16-stall  round  house  at  Gladstone,  Mlcji., 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Witwer  Battery  Co.,  630  St.  Louis  Street,  Danville, 
111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  stock,  will 
manufacture  automobile  and  radio  semi-dry  storage  bat- 
teries. It  has  a  new  two-story  plant,  47  x  70  ft.,  and  win 
build  a  one-story  addition,  52  x  127  ft.  It  has  not  yet 
decided  on  the  equipment  it  will  purchase.  The  ofBcers  are: 
President,  H.  T.  Witwer;  vice-president  and  treasurer,  G.  H. 
Keeley;   secretary,   F.  M.  Witwer. 

The  Duke  Nut  Lock  Co.,  69  South  Water  Street,  Chicago, 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  is  buying  dies  and 
letting  out  the  manufacturing  on  contract  of  the  Duke  nut 
lock.  The  officers  are:  President,  George  H.  Duke;  vice- 
president,  George  E.  Gibson;  secretary-treasurer,  George 
H.   Duke.  Jr. 

Cribben  &  Sexton,  manufacturers  of  stoves,  680  North 
Sacramento  Boulevard,  Chicago,  have  let  contract  for  a 
one-story  factory,  24  x  45  ft.,  at  716-24  Sacramento  Boule- 
vard,  to  cost  $4,000. 

The  Ryan  Car  Co.,  repairer  of  railroad  freight  equipment, 
Hegewisch,  Ind.,  is  erecting  a  one-story  extension  to  its 
power  house,  30  x  60  ft.,  to  cost  $6,000. 

The  Piano  Works  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
West  Pullman.  III.,  is  being  repaired  and  enlarged.  The 
Piano  machine  shop  is  being  rehabiiiated  and  the  foundry 
building  will  be  used  hereafter  as  the  heat-treating  de- 
partment.    ' 

O.  V.  Palmquist  &  Co.,  manufacturer  of  sash,  doors  and 
blinds.  4884.  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for 
a  on..>-story  factory,  60  x  163  ft.  at  5915-23  Ravenswood 
Avenue,    to    cost    $40,000. 

The  machine  shops  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad. 
Denver.  Colo.,  were  partially  destroyed  by  fire  July  4.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  $60,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Atlas  Iron  Works  Corporation,  351-9  West  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000 
capital  stock  to  fabricate  structural,  ornamental  and  mis- 
cellaneous iron  work.  A  plant,  100  x  100  ft.,  on  a  site, 
100  X  265  ft.,  has  been  purchased.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, T.  F.  Husmann;  secretary,  H.  Kitzelman.  and  treasurer. 
C.  Chapman.  The  company  is  in  the  market  for  a  structural 
punch   and   shear   and   a   riveter. 

The  Chicago  Hardware  Co.,  North  Chicago.  111.,  is  taking 
bids  for  a  one-story  addition,  70  xlOO  ft.,  to  be  equipped  as 
an  enameling  works,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $45,000. 
Shankland  &  Pingrey,  209  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
are  architects. 

The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co..  411  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Granite  City,  III.,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $1,000,000,  including  equipment.  George  W. 
Niodringhaus    is   president. 

The  Zenith  Furnace  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  W.  B.  Castle  is 
president. 

The  Bulck  Motor  Co..  2031  Calumet  Avenue.  Chicago, 
has  filed  plans  for  su  two-story  service  and  repair  building  at 
2021-29  Calumet  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  senior  high  school,  77  x  170  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Alliance.  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $175,000. 
Fiske  &  Meginnls,  533  Bankers'  Life  Building,  Lincoln,  Neb.. 
are  architects. 

The  Northwest  Paper  Co.,  Cloquet,  Minn.,  Is  considering 
the  installation  of  a  traveling  crane. 

The  Cabirange  Mfg.  Co.,  Granite  City,  III.,  manufacturer 
of  stoves,  ranges,  etc.,  is  having  revised  plans  prepared  for 
a  new  oni-story  plant  at  Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Avenue 
A.     Charles  Pauley  &  Son,  Nineteenth  Street,  are  architects. 

A    vocational    department   will    be    Installed    in    the    new- 


one  and  two-etory  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Arlington 
Heights,  III.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  for  which 
bids  will  soon  be  asked.  J.  N.  Coleman,  6257  St.  Lawrence 
Avenue,   Chicago,   is  architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Whitehall,  III.,  will  soon  call  for 
bids  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal 
electric  power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000.  The 
Caldwell  E}ngineering  Co.,  Ayers  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville, 
111.,    is  engineer. 

The  Racine  Horseshoe  Tire  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  l>e  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  J.  C.  Lawrence 
is  president 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn.,  to  be  70  x  180  ft.,  and  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000. 
Bids  for  erection  are  being  asked.  Holstead  &  Sullivan, 
Palladio    Building,    Duluth,    Minn.,     are    architects. 

The  Atlas  Power  Co.,  duPont  Building,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition  to  its  plant  near 
Pinckneyville.  III.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  including 
equipment.  It  will  replace  a  portibn  of  the  works  recently 
destroyed  by   fire.     I.  K.  O'Brien  is  engineer  in  charge. 


Philadelphia 

Phil.idelphia,   July    10. 

Proctor  &  Schwartz.  Inc.,  Seventh  Street  and  Tabor 
Road,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  drying  machinery,  has 
filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
estimated   to  cost  $100,000,    including  equipment. 

The  Heintz  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  taken  out  a  State 
charter  with  capital  of  $300,000,  to  manufacture  heavy  metal 
stampings  and  other  products.  Work  will  begin  on  two 
one-story  buildings,  73  s  205  ft.,  and  26  x  36  ft.,  respectively, 
at  Front  and  Olney  Streets.  I.#o  I.  Heintz,  2120  West 
Tioga  Street,  is  president,  and  R.  P.  Farrington, ,  Bala 
(Montgomery    County),    treasurer. 

The  Charles  P.  Hoffman  Co.,  215  Cuthbert  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, operating  an  electro  plating  works,  has  leased  two 
floors  in  the  building  at  311  Cherry  Street  for  extensions. 

Max  Levy  &  Co.,  Wayne  Avenue  and  Berkley  Street, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  equipment  and  supplies  for 
photoengraving,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  four-story 
addition,  60  x  100  ft.  Louis  Levi,  Real  Estate  Trust  Build- 
ing,   is   architect. 

The  Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  has 
acquired  property,  84  x  208  ft.,  at  1814-16  Spring  Garden 
Street,  for  about  $100,000.  The  present  building  will  be 
remodeled  and  improved  and  an  addition  erected  in  the 
rear. 

Fire,  June  30,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Textile  Machinery  Co.,  Fourteenth  and  Esrey  streets, 
Chester,  Pa.,  occupying  pan  of  the  building,  with  loss  re- 
ported  in   excess   of   $50,000. 

Horace  T.  Potts  &  Co,  316  North  Third  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and  merchants,  are 
laying  foundations  for  a  new  machine  shop  and  power 
house.  Two  warehouses  will  be  built.  75  x  370  ft.,  and 
120  x  192  ft.,  respectively,  to  be  equipped  with  electric 
traveling  cranes,  from  1%  to  3-tons  capacity.  The  entire 
plant  will   represent  an   investment   of  about   $500,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  has  plans  under  consideration  for  new  car 
and  locomotive  shops,  and  extensions  in  present  shops  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000,000- 
has  been  arranged,   it  is  said,   for  the  expansion. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  Philadelphia,  is  clearing  the  site  at  5607  Race  Street, 
preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house,  plana 
for  which  have  been  drown. 

The  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  steel  and  wire  products,  will  commence  th» 
erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  Its  plant  at  Seventeenth- 
and    Federal  streets.   Camden,    N.   J. 

The  Trenton  Electric  Supply  Co  ,  207  East  State  Street, 
Tronton.  has  purchased  property  at  233  East  State  Street, 
21  X  150  ft.,  for  future  expansion.  Charles  F.  McCoy  Is 
president. 

Bids  will  soon  be  asked  for  a  one-story  power  house  at 
the  Mark  M.  Packer  Hospital.  Purdy  and  Cataisaa  streets. 
Sunbury,  Fa.  W.  H.  RocUefelUr,  214  Market  Square,  Is- 
architect. 

The  WilUamsport  Wire  Rope  Co..  Wllliamsport,  Pa..  Is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  expansion.    Joseph  W.  Cochran  is  president. 

Fire,  July  1,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Storb  Crushed' 
Stone  Co.,  Pine  Forge,  near  Pottstown.  Pa.,  including  crush- 
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Ing  anil  other  machinery,  with  loss  estimated  at  about 
$"5,00ii. 

The  Bo^rd  of  E<lucation,  Dowington,  Pa.,  is  arranging 
.1  list  of  eQuipmont  for  installation  in  the  vocational  depart- 
ment at  the  new  high  school. 

The  Pennsylvania  Water  &  Power  Co..  Holtwood.  Pa., 
has  arranged  a  bond  issue  of  $850,0fi0.  a  portion  of  the 
jiroceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in 
power  plant  and  system. 

The  Pottstown  Machine  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  munufacturcr 
of  machinery  and  parts,  has  plans  under  way  for  enlarge- 
ments, to  cost  about  $50,000.  John  R.  Saylor  heads  the 
company. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000,  for 
which  J.  A.  Dempwolf,  Casset  Building,  York,  Pa., 
architect,  will  prepare  plans. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  operating  a 
local  ligrlit  and  power  plant,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issu.^ 
of  $102,900,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements. 

The  Roberts  &  Mandor  Stove  Co..  Eleventh  and  Washins- 
ton  streets.  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin 
Co.,  Bulletin  Building,  for  a.  new  one-story  plant.  130  x 
155  ft.,   at  Hatboro,  Pa. 

The  Cresson  Township  Power  Co.,  Cresson.  Pa.,  is  being 
organized  by  Philadelphia  interests,  to  construct  and  operate 
a  power  house  and  system  in  this  section.  Application  for 
a  State  Charter  will  be  made  on  July  17.  James  Collins 
Jones,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  represents  the  com- 
pany. 


New  England 


Boston,  July  10. 
.  No  business  of  importance  transpired  in  the  New  Eng- 
land machine  tool  market  the  past  week.  Sales  were  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  single  tools,  mostly  used,  to  diversified 
manufacturing  interests.  This  condition  is  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  machine  tool  trade  took  a  long  holiday  over 
July  4.  as  well  as  that  a  number  of  industrial  plants  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  metal-working  equipment,  especially 
in  the  Connecticut  district,  have  been  closed  for  inventory 
and  other  purposes.  The  three  New  England  railroads  in- 
quiring for  equipment  have  temporarily  postponed  purchases, 
due  to  the  strike.  Local  machine-tool  dealers  are  still  con- 
fident that  a  turn  for  the  better  has  come  and  that  several 
pending  sales  will  be  closed  this  week. 

Plans,  have  been  filed  with  the  Springfield.  Mass..  build- 
ing authorities  for  a  one-story  and  basement  machine  shop 
to  be  erected  at  Pisk  Street  and  Roland  Avenue  by  the 
Connery  Machine  &  Tool  Co. 

The  city  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  will  erect  a  one-story,  67 
X  124   ft.    addition   to   its  trade   school  on   Dodge   Street. 

The  Maiden  Cotton  Tie  Co.,  59  Clinton  Street,  Maiden. 
Mass..  has  begun,  in  a  small  way.  the  manufacture  of  re- 
made cotton  ties.  Plant  extensions  are  in  order,  but  details 
have  not  been  completed. 

Joseph  Richards,  Elm  Street,  Southbridge.  Mass.,  has 
purchased  property,  100  x  200  ft.,  on  which  he  and  others 
will  erect  a  plant  to  manufacture  knives.  Mr.  Richards  for 
several   years   was   associated    with    the    Richards    Knife    Co. 

The  Murray-Tregurtha  Corporation.  Boston,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  a  merger  of  various  properties  under  the  name  of 
the  Associated  Motor  Industries,  a  $80,000,000  consolidation, 
maintains  a  plant  on  the  Neponset  River,  Atlantic,  Qulncy. 
Mass.  During  the  war  the  company  did  considerable  motor 
construction  work  for  the  Government  and  since  has  conltned 
its    activities   largely    to    motor    building. 

The  Sexton  Can  Co.,  31  Cross  Street,  Everett.  Mass., 
plans  at  an  early  date  to  build  an  addition  sufflciently  large 
to  give  employment  to  100  extra  men,  which  will  'bring  the 
number  up  to  350.  Contract  for  the  addition  has  not  been 
let   as   yet. 

The  Boston  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  88  Broad  Street,  Boston, 
has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  at  300  Condor 
Street. 

The  National  Metal  Seal  Co.,  Merrills  Corner.  Portland. 
Me.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its 
plant  destroyed  by  fire,  June  16,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$400,000.  The  burned  structures  Included  the  machine  shop, 
press  and  other  departments. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $1.-.0.000.  R  B.  Showalter,  superintendent  of 
schools,  is  in  charge. 

The  Kant-L,uz-It  Clip  Co.,  Fitchhurg.  Mass.,  has  leased 
the  third  floor  of  a  local  building  for  the  manufacture  of 
metal   pen   and   pencil   clips,  and  other   metal   specialties. 


The  Spaulding  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicopee,  Mass..  will  soon  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  Its  factory. 
Jackson  &  Moreland,  387  Washington  Street,  Boston,  are 
engineers. 

The  United  Electric  Railways  Co..  Providence,  R.  I.,  will 
build  a  new  car  barn  and  shop,  60  x  75  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$60,000. 

A  machine  shop  and  other  manual  training  departments, 
with  complete  mechanical  laboratories  will  be  installed  In 
the  new  Thomas  Snell  Weaver  high  school,  Hartford,  Conn., 
to   be  200x500   ft.,   and   estimated   to  cost   about  $1,250,000. 

A  three-story  vocational  training  and  trade  school, 
70  X  120  ft.,  will  be  constructed  on  South  Main  Street,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  Max 
Unkelback,  162  Main  Street,  is  architect.  Stanley  J.  Holmes 
is  superintendent   of   schools. 

The  Pejepscot  Paper  Co.,  Brunswick.  Mc.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  at  Pejepscot,  Me.,  es- 
timated to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000,  including  machinery,, 
power  equipment,   etc. 

The  Beacon  Oil  Co.,  Beacham  Street,  Everett,  Mass..  has 
filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its 
machine  and  mechanical  shops.  It  will  also  commence  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  new  one-story  pumping  plant. 

The  Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  has  preliminar.v 
plans  under  way  tor  a  new  paper  mill,  SOx  100  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Clark  Brothers  Bolt  Co.,  MiUdale,  Conn.,  {las  awarded 
contract  to  the  H.  Wales  Lines  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  a. 
one-story  addition,  50  x  104  ft. 


Pittsburgh 

PiTTSBUKGH,  July  10. 

While  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  local' 
machine-tool  business  is  active,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
fairly  good  turnover,  especially  by  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives who  maintain  warehouses  or  showrooms.  One 
house  with  such  facilities  the  past  week  sold  off  the  floor 
a  60-in.  production  milling  machine,  a  24-in.  shaper  and  a 
good-sized  lathe.  From  the  first  of  the  year  this  firm  has 
been  enjoying  a  much  better  business  than  those  merely 
maintaming  offices  here.  In  a  market  such  as  iiad  exi.sted 
for  more  than  a  year,  it  isl  apparently  an  advantage  to  show 
buyers  what  they  will  get.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  in  the  past  fortnight  closed  for  considerable  machinery 
for  the  re-equipment  of  the  machine  shop  destroyed  by  fire 
several  weeks  ago.  The  purchases  were  almost  entirely- 
duplications  of  the  destroyed  tools  and  there  was  no  open, 
competition.  The  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  has  not 
yet  made  awards  against  the  list  on  which  bids  closed  June 
20.  but  action  is  expected  soon.  The  McKeesport.  Pa., 
school  board  will  open  bids  July  13  on  several  tools  for  its 
manual  training  school.  The  New  Castle,  Pa.,  school  board 
has  closed  on  practically  all  of  the  tools  on  a  list  put  out  a 
few  weeks  ago.  All  bids  on  a  shaper  were  thrown  out  and 
new  bids  asked,  to  close  July  13.  The  order  includes  11 
lathes  and  almost  all  makes  shared  in  the  business.  There- 
were  three  11-in.  South  Bend  lathes,  one  18-in.  Oliver,  one 
13-in.  Star,  one  14-in.  Sidney,  one  14-in.  Lodge  &  Shipley,  one 
14-in.  Monarch,  one  14-in.  Willard,  one  14-in.  American  and 
one  14-in.  Reed  Prentice.  The  Somers,  Fitler  &  Todd  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  were  awarded  a  compressor,  milling  and  drilling 
machine,  floor  grinder,  soldering  furnace  and  much  of  the 
miscellaneous  supplies. 

A  5  per  cent  advance  in  radial  drills  has  been  announce* 
by  leading  makers  and  the  general  drift  of  prices  is  away 
from  the  levels  which  recently  prevailed,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  costs  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  coal  strike. 
The  crane  market  reflects  a  fair  amount,  of  interest  by 
buyers,  though  the  complaint  of  sellers  is  that  there  is  con- 
siderably more  prospective  than  actual  business.  The 
Northern  Engineering  Works.  Detroit,  lately  took  two  3-ton 
cranes  and  two  3-ton,  2-motor  hoists  for  the  American 
Laundry  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati;  also  two  7'/4-ton  heavy 
duty  mill  type  2-motor  hoists  for  the  Toronto,  Ohio,  works 
of  the  FoUansbee  Brothers  Co.  The  Champion  Engineering' 
Co..  Kenton.  Ohio,  was  the  successful  bidder  for  three  semi- 
mill  type.  15 -ton  cranes  for  the  West  Leechburg  Steel  Co. 
There  is  an  inquiry  for  a  50-ton  crane  and  a  15-ton  crane, 
but  the  identity  of  the  prospective  buyer  is  withheld.  Noth- 
ing yet  has  occured  in  connection  with  the  cranes  for  the 
new  National  Tube  Co.'s  plant  at  Gary.  Ind.,  and  there  is 
an  impression  that  only  the  makers  of  such  cranes  as  the 
company  now  is  using  and  have  proved  satisfactory  will  be 
asked  to  bid.  There  is  no  sign  of  life  as  far  as  machinery 
and  cranes  are  concerned,  in  connection  with  the  plant 
which  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  some  time  will  build 
at   Hammond,   Ind. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing,   Pittsburgh,    has   purchased   about    7%    acres,    adjoining 
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its  oil  refinery  in  the  Lawrencevllle  section,  for  about 
$350,000.  Tlie  property  heretofore  has  been  held  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Malleable  Iron  Co.  and  will  be  used  by  the  new 
owner  for  an  addition  to  its  plant.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  rebuilding'  the  portion  of  the  refinery  at  Franlclin,  Pa., 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  approximately  $100,000. 
Headquarters  are  at  3144   Passyunk  Avenue,   Philadelphia. 

The  Federal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  501  Chartiers  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  electric  switches  and  kindred 
products,  has  purchased  a  four-story  factory  at  McKees 
Rocks,   Pa.,   for    $60,000,   and   will  occupy   the  building. 

The  Keystone  Power  Corporation,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  power 
plant,  100  X  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000,  in- 
cluding machinery. 

The  Borough  Council,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  will  receive 
bids  until  July  18,  for  a  30-ton  garbage  incinerator  plant, 
complete  with  electrical  equipment  and  other  machinery. 
W.  N.  Jenk:ns  is  secretary. 

In  connection  with  an  improvement  program  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000,  the  receivers  for  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  will  purchase  a  quantity  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment. Including  two  double  truck  steel  dump  cars,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $35,500;  vacuum  oilers;  car  barn  and  yard 
equipment;  rails,  electric  lines,   etc. 

G.  C.  Cross,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  arranging  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  installation  in  a  new  automobile  service 
and  repair  works  on  South  Dock  Street.  Construction  is 
under  way. 

The  Pennfylvania-Ohio  Electric  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa, 
has  arranged  for  the  sale  of  $^00,000  in  bonds,  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and   improvements. 

The  City  Taxi  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  is  arranging  a  list  of 
machinery  and  tools  for  installation  in  the  repair  depart- 
ment at  its  proposed  automobile  service  works.  R.  Norris 
is  gener.al   manager  in  charge. 

The  American  Water  Works  &  BUctric  Co.,  50  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  operating  the  West  Penn  Co..  West  Pcnn 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  and  its  recently  acquired  subsidiary, 
the  Monongahela  Power  &  Railway  Co.,  West  Virginia,  is 
concluding  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  Potomac 
Public  Service  Co.,  operating  at  Hagerstown  and  Frederick, 
^d.,  and  will  consolidate  this  system  with  its  other 
properties.  Plans  are  under  way  tor  additions  in  power 
plant.^  and  systems  of  the   different  companies. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Co.,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  will 
construct  a  new  coal-loading  plant  and  harbor  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  Luzerne  Township.  An  underground 
electric  railroad  will  also  be  built  for  transporting  coal 
from   the   inland   district    to   the   new  coal-loading   plant. 

Tlie  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons  Co.,  3240 
South  Michigan  Avenue.  Cliicago,  for  additions  to  its  shops 
at  Peach  Creek.  W.  Va.,  consisting  of  an  extension  to  the 
engine  house;  one-story  machine  shop.  GO  x  75  ft.;  one- 
story  forge  and  blacksmith  shop,  40  x  115  ft.;  boiler  washing 
plant.  60  X  90  ft.  store  house  and  oil  works,  75  x  100  ft.; 
power  plant  and  other  structures.  The  expansion  will  cost 
about  $350,000,  including  machinery.  The  company  will  also 
commence  the  erection  of  new  coaling  stations  at  Peach 
Creek.  Raleigh  and  Thurmond,  W.  Va.,  and  Clifton  Forge 
and  Charlottesville,  Va.,  to  be  provided  with  coal  crushers, 
screens,  etc.,  and  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $225,000. 
complete.     F.    I.   Cabell,   Roanoke,   is   chief  engineer. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  addition  to  its  power  plant  at  Ronceverte,  W.  Va., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $500,000,  Including  machinery.  The 
J.  O.  White  Kngineering  Corporation,  43  Exchange  Place, 
New   York,   is  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Works.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  will  install 
power  plant  equipment,  electric  pumping  machinery  and 
other  apparatus  In  connection  with  extensions  and  improve- 
ments In  the  sewerage  system.  The  work  is  estimated  to 
-^st  $750,000,  and  bonds  for  this  amount  aro  being  arranged. 


Buffalo 


BurFALO,  July  10. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Albany,  N.  T.,  is 
taking  bids  until  July  25  for  the  construction  of  a  crane 
runway,  installation  of  electrical  equipment  and  other 
mechanical  work  at  the  barge  canal  terminal,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.     Charles   L.  Cadle  is  superintendent. 

The  Peckhnm  Vocational  School,  321  Peckham  Street, 
Buffalo,  is  said  to  be  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for 
machine  shop  and   other   departments. 

W.  A.  McDouga)  and  R.  E.  Powers,  receivers  for  the 
Krics.'on  Mfg.  Co.,  1100  Military  Road,  Buffalo,  manufacturer 


of  Magnetos  and  kindred  equipment,  will  offer  the  plant  and 
buildings  for  sale  on  July  25,  comprising  about  12  acres  of 
land  and  buildings  with  total  floor  area  of  75,000  sq.  ft., 
fully  equipped. 

The  Geneva  Brick  Products  Corporation,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  machinery.  R.  A. 
Catchpool  is   head. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
Westside  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Erie,  Pa.,  for 
which  bids  will  be  asked  late  in  August.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  about   $500,000. 

Tlie  Board  of  Commissioners,  Buffalo,  will  take  bids  at 
once  for  a  municipal  Incinerating  plant,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $500,000,  including  equipment.  Commissioner  Krein- 
heder  is  in  charge. 

The  Board  of  Education,  1401  Telephone  Building,  Buffalo, 
will  receive  bids  until  July  18  for  steel  lockers  for  instal- 
lation at  a  number  of  schools.  D.  J.  Sweeney  is  deputy 
superintendent   in    charge. 

The  Deer  River  Power  Co.,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  ig  arrang- 
ing for  the  installation  of  equipment  in  a  new  machine  shop. 

The  Rogers  Heating  Co.,  Ransomville.  N.  Y.,  is  makins 
inquiries  for  .«team  and  hot   water  boilers  of  different  sizes. 

The  City  Council.  Buffalo,  has  authorized  the  purchase 
of  property  on  North  Elmwood  Avenue,  the  site  to  be  used 
for  tlie  construction  of  a  new  vocational  school,  estimated 
to  cost  close  to  $500,000.  Plans  will  be  prepared  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Genesee  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  houses 
and  system  at  Attica  and  Pembroke,    to  cost  about   $55,000. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  10. 

Local  manufacturers  of  turret  lathes,  automatic  ma- 
chinery and  drilling  machines  report  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 
ness, mostly  for  single  tools.  Some  small  lot  orders  are 
coming  from  automobile  and  automotive  accessory  plants. 
The  demand  from  the  automobile  builders  appears  to  be 
largely  for  special  machinery.  No  new  inquiry  of  any  size 
came  out  during  the  week. 

Some  dealers  are  getting  a  good  volume  of  single  tool 
orders  but  others  report  the  demand  a  little  less  active  than 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  call  is  more  for  new  than  for  used 
miachinery.  No  action  has  been  taken  as  yet  on  the  30 
tools  required  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  for 
which  bids  were  received  last  week.  The  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,   is  inquiring  for  an  angle  iron  bending  machine. 

Employment  had  incieased  4.5  per  cent  on  June  30  over 
May  29  in  100  of  the  largest  local  metal-working  plants, 
including  automobile  works,  according  to  monthly  statistics 
gatheried   by   the   Cleveland    Chamber  of   Commerce. 

The  demand  for  h.vdroelectric  equipment  shows  a  marked 
improvement.  During  the  week  the  Power  Construction 
Co.  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, for  two  20.500  hp.  turbines  to  operate  under  a  345  ft. 
head  at  360  r.p.m..  to  be  installed  near  Readsboro.  Vt.  The 
Allis-Ohalmers  Co..  has  also  taken  an  order  from  the 
Minneapolis  Utilities  Co.,  for  two  4000  hp.  single  vertical 
turbines  with  steel  plate  .spiral  casings.  The  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  an  ordei»  from  the 
Penobscot  Power  Co.,  for  throe  1000  hp.  open  flue  single 
vertical  turbines  to  operate  under  a  16  ft.  head  at  100 
r.p.m.,  to  be  installed  near  Bangor,  Me.  The  State  of  New 
York  Development  of  Canal  Power  r«>ceived  bids  July  10 
for  two  4000  hp.  turbines,  beitiK  the  first  units  to  be  in- 
Stalled  in  canal  water  power  d.velopment  work  along  the 
Mohawk  River  above  Cohoe.-;.  N.  Y.  These  turbines  will 
operate  under  a  26H  ft.  head  at  90  r.p.m.  and  will  be 
placed  in  concrete  spiral  casings.  Dothan.  Ala.,  will  receive 
bids  July   15   for   two   1500   hp.    turbines. 

The  Geo.  J.  Hagan  Co.,  has  taken  an  order  from  tne 
IJnk-Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  an  electric  heat  treat- 
ing furnace  and  another  fiyim  the  Portsmouth  Stove  Co., 
Portsmouth.  Ohio,  for  a  furnace  for  baking  stove  parts. 
Both  furnaces  will  be  provided  with  General  Electric  heat- 
ing equipment. 

The  Youngstown  Board  of  IMucation  has  divided  wood- 
working machinery  for  the  now  R;\yen  High  school  amoni; 
the  following:  Strong,  Carlisle  ^si  Hammond  Co..  Cleveland, 
$1,432  ;  Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  MJch..  $2,774.20  ; 
J.  A.  Fay  &  Bgan  Co..  Cincinnati.  $1,202.74  ;  Cleveland  Tool 
&  Supply  Co..  Cleveland,  $570. 

John  Z.  Shunk.  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  Buc.vrus 
plant  of  the  Allen  Motor  Co.,  which  was  offered  at  auction  a 
few  days  ago.  The  sale  price  was  $25,000  for  the  build- 
ing and  real  estate,  not  including  the  machinery. 

The  Reeves   M!fp.   Co.,  Dover.   Ohio.   Is  having  plans  pre- 
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g>ared    for    a     one    stoo'    factory    and    warehouse    addition. 

The  Iten  Fiber  Co.,  Cleveland,  lia-s  acquired  the  plant 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Cleveland  Scissor  Co.,  on  East 
Sixty-seventh  Street,  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  fiber  products.  It  has  purchased  about  $15,000  worth 
■ot  metal-working  machinery. 

The  Hodes-Zink  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  makers  of  automo- 
bile accessories,  has  leased  a  building:  at  Tenth  and  Parade 
streets,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  a  branch  factory.  It  manufactures 
automobile  tops  and  other  accessories.  A,  E.  Blenner  will 
toe  manager  of  tlie  Erie   plant. 

The  Safe  Storm  Shield  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  plans  to  erect 
a  three  story  brick  factory.  66  x  132  ft.,  to  manufacture 
automobile  tops  and   accessories. 

The  Industrial  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  adjoining  its  plant  and  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  two  additional  factory  units,  duplicating  its  present 
plant 

The  Bowman-Vaughn  Co.,  Lisbon,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  ivheel  toys,  will  build  a  new  plant,  100  x  120  ft.  It  is 
■controlled  by  the  George  H.  Bowman  Co..  Cleveland,  which 
at  present  operates  three  toy  manufacturing  plants  in  Ohio 
which  will  be  merged  in  the  new  Lisbon  plant. 

The  Arrow  ilotor  Co..  Sandusky.  Oh'o.  recently  incor- 
porated to  take  over  the  Maibohm  automobile  plant  in  that 
•city,  has  been  organized  by  the  election  of  A.  C.  Burch. 
president :  Oliver  P.  Brace,  vice-president :  Joseph  G.  Pyle. 
secretary,  and  E.  E.  Ernst,  treasurer.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors includes  the  officers  and  R.  E.  Hayslett.  treasurer 
Hydraulic  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland  :  E.  G.  KiPby  and  Stanley  G. 
Hiatt,  Toledo,  and  M.  T.  Brotherton,  Detroit. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.    July    1. 

Practically  all  manufacturers  report  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  orders  placed  over  the  week  previous. 
Some  buying  has  been  done  by  automotive  industries  and 
several  small  orders  were  booked  by  local  manufacturers 
from  a  number  of  railroads.  Tivo  important  railroad  lists 
closed  last  week,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  large  buying 
will  be  done  in  the  near  future,  as  the  railroad  shopmen's 
strike  is  expected  to  have  a  dampening  effect  for  the  time 
■being  on  purchases.  Eventually,  however,  manufacturers 
look  for  the  strike  to  prove  somewhat  of  a  boon  to  tneir 
industry.  While  buying  of  standard  machines  is  showing 
only  slight  improvement,  the  increase  in  orders  for  special 
machines  is  fairly  heavy.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand 
for  punch  presses  and  small  portable  electric  tools.  The 
price  situation  is  tending  upward,  but  no  announcements 
of  increases  have  been  made  since  those  of  the  radial  drill 
manufacturers  last  week. 

The  Wadsworth  Electric  Co..  Covington,  Ky..  has  awarded 
■contract  for  a  one-story  factory,  200  x  209  ft.,  io  be  erected 
in  East  Pike  Street.  It  manufactures  electrical  supplies  ami 
■when  the  new  building  is  completed  will  increase  its  force 
to  300  men. 

The  Marietta  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  a  factory  to  replace  the  one  now  m 
use  at  High  Point,  N.  C.  It  will  be  four  stories,  60  x  60  ft., 
and  will  consist  of  four  units. 

The  Kentucky  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  which 
is  included  in  the  merger  of  motor  truck  builders  under  the 
Tiame  of  the  -Associated  Motor  Industries,  is  contemplating 
■extensions  to   manufacture   4    and    6-cylinder   automobiles. 

The  Wright  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  metal  spe- 
•cialties.  T.  B.  Wright,  formerly  president  Wright  Traffic 
"Signal  Co.,  heads  the  new  concern.  Plans  as  to  location 
and  equipment  have  not  as  yet   been  completed. 


Indiana 

INDIAN'.^POLIS,    July    10. 

The  Dodge  Mfg.  Corporation.  Mishawak.a.  Ind..  manufac- 
turer of  transmission  machinery,  etc..  is  disposing  of  a  bond 
Issue  of  $2,250,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
extensions  and  improvements.     W.  W.  Dodge  is  vice-president. 

Fire.  June  29.  destroyed  the  power  house  and  other 
mechanical  departments  at  the  plant  of  the  Green  Valley  Coal 
Mining  Co..  Jacksonville.  Ind.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 

Robert  H.  Hassler.  Inc..  1535  Naomi  Street.  Indianapolis, 
manufacturer  of  shock  absorbers  and  other  automobile  eqi'i  - 
ment.  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Builders'  Construction  Co.. 
540  North  Meridian  Street,  for  a  new  two-story  and  basement 
service  building,  37  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

Fire,  June  28,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
National  Tile  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
about  $50,000,  including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 


The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co..  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  plans  in  progress  for  new  car 
and  locomotive  shops  and  freight  classification  yards  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,500,000. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed 
at  the  municipal  waterworks  plant  at  Auburn.  Ind.,  In  con- 
nection with  extensions  and  improvements,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $65,000.  The  Common  Council  will  call  for  bids  at 
once,  to  clos2  about  July  20. 

The  Merchants  Heat  &  Light  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  made 
application  for  permission  to  Issue  bonds  for  $7,205,000,  the 
proceeds,  to  net  $6,700,000,  to  be  used  in  part  for  extensions 
and  improvements. 

Freight-handling  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc.. 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  freight  house  to  be  erected  at 
Gary.  Ind.,  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000.  H.  H.  Griffin  is  division 
engineer  in  charge. 

The  Zenite  Metal  Co..  Indianapolis,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile parts,  will  add  a  one-story  building.  100  x  200  ft.,  to 
its  plant  at  201  North  West  Street.  Herbert  R.  Duckwall  is 
president  of  the  company,  which  was  organized  in  1908  with 
$1,000,000  capital  stock.  Over  500  men  are  employed,  but 
there  is  demand  for  an  increased  output. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  July  10. 
In  the  absence  of  railroad  business,  which  appears  to  be 
awaiting  the  settlement  of  the  shopmen's  strike,  the  ma- 
chine-tool industry  is  depending  largely  upon  the  automo- 
tive industries  for  the  bulk  of  orders.  These  are  coming  in 
increasing  numbers  and  buyers  are  going  beyond  the  single 
tool  orders  which  have  characterized  business  so  far.  The 
milling  machine  trade  is  broadening  steadily,  w^ith  production 
schedules  slowly  increasing.  The  agricultural  implement, 
gas  engine  and  tractor  industries  are  i^sponsibie  for  a  part 
of  the  new  business  booked  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
prospects  for  heavier  buying  are  regarded  as  bright.  Foun- 
dry activity  is  making  excellent  gains  and  labor  conditions 
are  greatly  improved  in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  In- 
dustries. The  Milwaukee  office  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Bureau  reports  8957  calls  for  help  in  June,  and  6830  places 
filled,   the  best  record   in   two  years. 

The  Hercules  Steel  Casting  Co.,  871-881  Robinson  Street. 
Milwaukee,  which  has  not  operated  its  electric  steel  foun- 
dry for  more  than  a  year,  resumed  operations  July  5  with 
a  force  of  300.  The  plant  has  been  entirely  overhauled 
under  the  direction  of  F.  G.  Peterson,  general  superintendent, 
who  recently  assumed  this  position  after  five  years'  service 
as  managing  superinfendent  of  foundries  for  the  Bueynis 
Co..    South    Milwaukee. 

The  Waukesha  Foundry  Co..  manufacturer  of  brass 
castings,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  contemplates  the  extension  of  ad- 
ditions which  will  increase  the  capacity  approximately  100 
per  cent  during  the  coming  four  months.  The  present  shop 
was  erected  two  years  ago  and  has  been  operating  steadily 
but  is   overcrowded  with   orders. 

The  Specialized  Automotive  Service  Co  .  Manitowoc.  Wis., 
has  been  formed  by  Leo  Bloomer,  N.  J.  Jordan  and  John 
Bloomer,  all  of  Madison,  and  will  equip  a  building  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  South  Eighth  Street,  as  a  general  ma- 
chine shop,  specializing  in  gas  engine,  tractor  and  automo- 
bile  work. 

The  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  engaged 
the  Federal  Engineering  Co..  444  Milwaukee  Street.  local, 
to  design  and  supervise  the  construction  of  an  additional 
story  on  its  plant,  at  Thirty-eighth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
to  be  72  X  138  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel.  William  Da\ndson 
is  factory  manager. 

The  Patton-Pitcaim  paint  and  varnish  manufacturing  di- 
vision of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  with  plant  and 
oflices  at  213  Lake  Street,  Milwaukee,  will  build  a  five-story 
addition,  86  x  140  ft.,  at  South  Water  and  Lake  streets,  to 
be  equipped  for  manufacturing,  research  laboratories,  offices 
and  storage.  The  project  is  in  charge  of  Kirchhoff  &  Rose, 
architects.  Majestic  Building.  Milwaukee,  Ludington  Patton 
is   vice-president   and  general   manager. 

The  North  Light  &  Mfg.  Co..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  is 
planning  to  enlarge  its  virorks  and  buy  additional  equipment 
to  handle  a  ten-year  order  valued  at  $2,000,000  calling  for 
1000  pumping  units  annually.  It  manufactures  tliree  sizes 
of  pumps  designed  for  country  homes,  dairy  plants  and 
isolated  places.  It  also  is  putting  into  production  a  com- 
bination unit,  consisting  of  a  gas  engine  and   pump. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Kaukauna.  Wis.,  has  let  the 
general  contract  to  Hayes  &  Langdon.  Janesville.  Wis.,  for  a 
new  central  continuation  school  and  manual  arts  institute, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Shop  equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased  later,   specifications  being  still  incomplete. 
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The  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has 
placed  the  general  contract  with  Walter  W.  Oeflein,  Inc.. 
86  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  for  a  one-story  brick  and 
steel  addition,  150  x  360  ft.,  to  plant  No.  2  in  Manitowoc. 
It  will  cost  about  $150,000. 

The  Blum  Bros.  Box  Co.,  Marshfield,  Wis.,  which  is  erect- 
ing a  $50,000  factory  addition,  is  in  the  market  for  a  100- 
hp.  heating  boiler  and  miscellaneous  machinery,  including  a 
30-in.  double  planer,  boxboard  matcher,  three  Jointers,  one 
heading   turner,   etc.,   with  individual   motor   drive. 

The  Trane  Co.,  127-129  South  Sixth  Street,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  has  awarded  contracts  for  a  brick  and  steel  addition 
to  co.st  about  $50,000.  If  manufactures  heating  devices, 
vapor  specialties  and  does  general  heating  engineering  and 
contracting  business.  Reuben  X.  Trane  is  vice-president  and 
general   manager. 

The  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  Barton,  Washington  County,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000  to 
manufacture  automotive  parts  and  specialties.  It  will  take 
over  an  existing  plant  erected  and  equipped  three  years  ago 
for  the  manufacture  of  motor  truck  axles,  but  expects  to  in- 
stall additional  equipment  to  accommodate  a  greater 
variety  of  production.  The  principals  are  William  J.  Goebel, 
S.  J.   Driessel  and  Emil  C.   Backhaus,   all   of  Barton. 


Baltimore 

Bai.ti.more,   July    in. 

The  Republic  Boiler  &  Radiator  Co..  Woodbury,  Balti- 
more, has  filed  plans  for  two  one-story  additions,  20  x  150 
ft.,  and  49  x  60  ft.,  respectively,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$50,000. 

The  Maryland  Motors,  Inc.,  601  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore, 
will  take  bids  in  about  a  week  for  a  three-story  service  and 
repair  works,  90x110  ft.,  at  414  North  Calvert  Street,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $75,000.  Mottu  &  White,  324  North 
Charles   Street,   are  arc.hitcct.s. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  will  re- 
build at  once  its  grain  elevators  B  and  C,  and  pier  No.  5, 
destroyed  by  Are,  July  2,  caiu'^ed  by  lightning,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $3,500,000,  including  structures,  equipment  and 
contents.  The  new  elevators  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete, 
provided  with  mechanical  conveyoi*  systems.  The  plant  will 
be  electrically  operated  and  is  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately   the   amount   of   the   fire   loss. 

The  Frostburg  Sewer  Pipe  Co..  Frostburg,  Md.,  recently 
organized  has  acquired  about  33  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  works  of  the  Big  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  as  a  site  for 
its  new  plant  to  manufacture  vitrified  sewer  pipe.  Plans 
for  the  initial  buildings  are  being  drawn.  The  company 
address  is  temporarily  care  of  the  Frostburg  Commercial 
Club. 

H.  S.  Block,  Baltimore,  operating  an  automobile  service 
and  repair  works  at  Eager  and  Cathedral  streets,  nas  pur- 
chased adjoining  property  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
addition,  42  x  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $100,000,  and 
designed  to  double  the  present  capacity.  J.  B.  Moxley,  Jr., 
Equitable   Building,  is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Newark,  Del.,  for  which  an 
appropriation   of   $400,000,   has  been  secured. 

The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  has 
plans  under  way  for  extensions  in  its  gr'ain  elevator  plant 
at  Port  Covington,  with  mechanical  and  operating  machinery 
to  provide  for  an  increased  capacity  of  2,000.000  bushels.  It 
has  foundation  work  under  way  for  a  new  locomotive  and 
car  repair  shop  in  the  same  section,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$50,000. 

The  Virginian  Railway  Co.,  Noi^folk,  Va.,  has  plans  in 
progress  for  a  new  coal  pier  at  its  Sewalls  Point  terminals, 
designed  to  double  the  present  capacity.  It  will  be  me- 
chanically operated  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000.  It  Is 
expected  to  require  about  24   months  to  complete   the  plant. 

The  Town  Council,  Belhaven,  N.  C.,  will  receive  bids 
until  July  19  for  extensions  and  improvements  to  the  mu- 
nicipal electric  power  plant.  Including  semi-Diesel  crude  oil 
engine-generator,  exciter,  switchboard  and  other  auxiliary 
machinery.  William  C.  Olsen.  Kinston,  N.  C,  is  consulting 
engineer ;   J.    E.    Shepardson   Is  mayor. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  106  hand 
drills,  64  soldering  irons,  side-cutting  pliers.  1950  pipe 
wrenches,  114  dozen  files,  GOS  gasoline  torches,  and  9  chain 
block.",  for  use  at  Eastern  and  Western  navy  yards,  as  set 
forth  in  schedule  9645. 

The  District  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
ington, will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  one-story 
power  house,   50x122  ft.,  at   the  Gallinger  Hospital. 

The   Case-Fowler  Lumber   Co.,   Macon.   Ga..   has   prelimi- 


nary plans  under  way  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  mill, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $70,000,  in- 
cluding   equipment. 

The  Mallory  Machinery  Co.,  524  Light  Street,  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  motor  of  from 
35  to  40  hp.,  complete  with  hand-control  and  electric  brake, 
designed    for    intermittent    service. 

The  Western  Reserve  Mills.  Millen  and  Quitman,  Ga.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Onio,  is 
I/Ianning  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  mill  in  the  Southern 
district. 

The  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau.  Arlington  Building, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  July  17,  for  two  tankless 
air  compressors,   as  specified   in   circular   1703. 

Electrically  operated  pumping  machinery,  power  equip- 
ment, etc.,  will  be  installed  at  the  new  filtration  plant  to 
be  constructed  at  the  municipal  waterworks.  Baltimore,  esti- 
mated to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000.  Plans  are  being  prepared 
by   William   A.   Megraw.    City    Hall,   water   engineer. 

The  Concocheague  Brick  Co..  Williamsport,  Md..  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant,  including 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  estimated  to  cost 
$35,000. 

Freight-handling  nxachinery,  conveying  equipment,  etc., 
will  be  installed  in  the  one  and  two-story  freight  station, 
52  X  525  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  the  foot  of  Brooks  Avenue, 
Norfolk.  Va.,  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Rich- 
mond,  Va. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Garage,  113  North  Saint  Asaph  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machines 
and    smajl    tools    in   its    automobile   service    works. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  July  10. 

The  T'nion  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
ordered  two  30,000-kw.  turbo  generators  and  condensing  ma- 
chines. One  generator  was  purchased  from  theWestinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  and  the  other  from  the  General  Electric 
Co.  The  Worthington  Pump  Co.  has  received  the  order  for 
the  condensers.  Installation  will  be  in  the  Cahokia  plant  now 
being  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Hall  &  Brown  Woodworking  Machinery  Co.,  1913-33 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  will  commence  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  its  plant,  with  improvements  also  in  the  present  build- 
ing, estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  Preston  J.  Bradshaw,  Inter- 
national Life  Building,  is  architect.  Charles  S.  Brown  is 
president. 

The  Erd  Mfg.  Co..  117  Sherman  Avenue.  Lexington.  Ky.. 
is  planning  for  a  one-story  machine  shop.  A  list  of  equip- 
ment is  being  arranged,  including  lathes,  drills,  punches, 
presses,  bench  tools,  etc.     Robert  L.  Erd  heads  the  company. 

The  Central  Paper  Box  Co.,  2935  Belleview  Avenue.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  new 
two-story  and  basement  factory,  126  x  150  ft.,  on  Bellevipw 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about  $35,000.  Hans  Von  Unwerth. 
507  Finance  Building,  is  engineer. 

The  Memphis  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  has 
preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  new  fac- 
tory on  Third  Street.  Mcl,ean  &  Broadwell,  Memphis,  are 
architects.     W.   A.   Haglin   is  president. 

TIic  Air  Service,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  has 
selected  a  site  of  150  acres  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  new 
air  terminal.  Three  army  hangars  will  be  constructed,  with 
shop  for  repairs  and  parts  manufacture.  The  Air  Terminal 
Association,  Kansas  City,  is  interested  in  the  project,  and 
will  occupy  a  corner  of  the  tract  for  hangars  and  repair  shop 
for  private  service. 

The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  is  considering  pre- 
liminary plans  for  an  addition  to  its  refinery,  formerly  the 
plant  of  the  Oklahoma  Producing  &  Refining  Corporation, 
recently  acquired,  to  Increase  the  capacity  to  5400  bbl.  per 
day. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Louisville,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  an  addition  to  Its  Waterside  power  plant,  to  Include 
the  In.stallation  of  a  27,000-hp  turbo-generator  and  auxiliary 
operating  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  Industrial  school.  56  x  110  ft.,  to  be  erected  by 
the  State  industrial  department  at  Chilllcothe,  Mo.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $125,000.  Samuel  M.  Hltt,  321  Sheidloy  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo..  Is  archil,  ct;  W.  W.  Huff,  313  Inter- 
state Building.  Kansas  City,   is  engineer. 

The  Oklahoma  General  Power  Co.,  Muskogee.  Okla.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  .  lectric  generating  plant  with 
Initial   capacity  of  about   10.00m  hp. 

The  White  Co.,  2001  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  George  M.  Bliss  Construction 
Co..    510    Lathrop    Building,    for    a    two-story    and    basement 
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au:omobile  service  and  repair  buiUlitiK.  ino  x  250  ft.,  at 
Twenty-ninth  and  Walnut  streets,  estimated  to  cost  about 
JIOO.OOO. 

The  Iddins  Machinery  Co.,  Knoxville.  Tenn..  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  machinery,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new 
one-story  plant  on  property  recently  acquired,  estimated  to 
cost  close  to  $50,000.     J.  S.  Sample  is  president. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  80  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  plans  nearing  completion  tor 
a  new  one-story  car  repair  shop,  100  x  160  ft.,  at  Winfleld, 
Kan.,  estimated   to  cost   $60,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Star  Box  &  Printing  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has 
acquired  a  building  at  61  West  Colorado  Avenue,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  for  a  branch  plant  to  manufacture  corrugated  boxes, 
cartons  and  kindred  products. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  junior  high  school.  63  x  175  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Calhoun  Street  and  Boonville  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mo., 
estimates!  to  cost  about  $180,000.  Earl  Hawkins  &  Co.,  400 
Mci^aniel  Building,  are  architects. 

FYank  R.  McCuUough,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  awarded  contract 
to  J.  R.  Burnside.  301  Drexel  Building.  fQr  a  two-story  and 
basement  automobile  service  building  and  repair  department. 
150  X  300  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  Stone  & 
Deegan,  Kennedy  Building,  are  architects. 

A  po'wer  house,  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant 
will  be  installed  at  the  new  three-story  dairy  and  ice-cream 
manufacturing  plant  to  be  erected  at  Walnut  Street  and 
Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn..  by  the  Clover  Farm  Dairy 
Co.,  Memphis.  The  ice-manufacturing  department  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons.  William  H.  Timm.  Perry  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  is  consulting  engineer ;  L.  X.  Larned  is 
general  manager. 

The  Superior  Folding  Box  Co.,  211  Chestnut  Street,  St. 
Louis,  has  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  factory  at  Geraldine 
Avenue  and  Penrose  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000, 
of  which  amount  approximately  $30,000  will  be  used  for 
machinery. 

The  Oklahoma  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ada,  Okla.,  will  erect 
a  new  power  plant  at  its  local  mills.  Improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  "dry  process"  plant,  including  machinery  repairs 
and  replacements. 


ture  automotive  products,   has  leased   a  portion   of   the   Ioc;il 
plant  of  the  l^wls  Spring  &  Axle  Co. 


Deti 


troit 

Detroit,  July  10. 

Tlie  Wilson  Body  Co.,  1440  Clay  Avenue,  Detroit,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  F.  R.  Patterson  Construction  Co., 
Ford  Building,  for  the  erection  of  a  three,  four,  five  and  six- 
story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000.  C.  R. 
Wilson  is  president. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, for  a  one-story  addition,  SO  x  260  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $.30,000.  The  company  is  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis  for 
automobile  and  tractor  production.  It  will  include  a  hydro- 
electric generating  plant  and  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $1,500,000.     A  site  is  being  selected. 

The  Central  Paper  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  three-story  addition  to  its  paper  mill,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $200,000,  including  machiner.v.  Construction 
is  expected  to  commence  in  the  fall,  or  may  be  deferred 
until  early  in  the  coming  year.     E.   J.   Geddes  is   secretary. 

The  Chapin  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  considering  the 
construction  of  a  new  electric  generating  plant  at  Berrien 
Springs,  Mich.,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  interurban 
traction  system  between  Dowagiac  and  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  recently  acquired. 

The  Charles  B.  Bohn  Foundry  Co.,  3651  Hart  Street, 
Detroit,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  build- 
ing, 46  X  60  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $45,000.  C.  W. 
Brandt,    1114   Kresge   Building,   is  architect. 

The  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  has  awarded  contract  to  H.  L.  Vandei<horst.  Grand 
Rapids  National  Bank  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  a 
two-story  paper  mill  addition,  estimated  to  cost  about  $400,- 
000,  including  machinery.  It  will  be  equipped  as  two  com- 
plete  operating  units.      J.   Kindlebarger   is  president. 

C.  I.  Scott  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of 
cold  air  registers  and  other  metal  pivducts,  are  planning  to 
rebuild   the  portion  of  their  plant  destroyed  by  fire  June  20. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $125,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked 
at  once.  Fisher  Brothers,  FMsher  Building,  Pontiac.  Mich., 
are  architects. 

The  Guy  Disc  Valve  Motor  Corporation,  Chelsea.  Mich., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital   of  $1,500,000   to  manufac- 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  July  5. 

The  Fresno  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mattel  Building.  Fresno, 
Call.,  has  awarded  contract  to  W.  L.  Miller,  Los  Angeles, 
for  a  new  plant  at  Selma,  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$125,000,    including   machinery. 

The  Doble  Steam  Motors  Co.,  Call  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  acquired  property  at  Atascadero,  Cal.,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  steam-driven  auto- 
mobiles. Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  building  to  approxi- 
mate 100,000  -sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  J.  E.  King  is  representa- 
tive in  charge. 

The  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  Los  An- 
geles, has  aiTanged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Ritner,  Ore.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by  fire, 
June  25,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $100,000,  including 
machinery. 

The  Western  Die  Casting  Co..  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  taken 
bids  on  a  geneial  contract  for  a  new  one-story  plant, 
125x162  ft.,  on  Napa  Street,  Vallejo,  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $45,000,  including  equipment.  C.  E.  Perry,  Jr.,  P.  O. 
Box   636,  Vallejo,   is  architect  in  charge. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  445  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power  Co..  58 
Sutter  Street,  have  been  granted  permission  for  the  joint 
construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at 
Spring  Gap,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  River, 
Tuolumne  County.  It  will  have  an  initial  capacity  or  about 
7500  and  is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Pridham-Low  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of 
paper  boxes,  cartons,  etc.,  has  leased  a  new  factory  to  be 
erected  on  O  Street,  Fresno,  Cal.,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  plant.  The  machinery  installation  is  estimated  to 
cost  close  to  $75,000,  and  will  provide  for  the  employment 
of  about  100   workers. 

The  Grays  Harbor  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Hoquiam.  Wash., 
will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  lo- 
cal site,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000,  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  Long  Beach  Paper  Box  Co.,  Long  Beach.  Cal.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  factory  on  Cherry  Avenue,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $100,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Kerck- 
hoff,  Los  Angeles,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection 
of  a  machine  shop  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  estimated  to 
cost  about   $107,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Mineral  Lake  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash..  Is  con- 
sidering preliminary  plans  for  rebuilding  its  plant,  .ecently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  in  excess  of  $200,000,  including 
machinery.     The  new  mill  is  expected  to  cost  a  like  amount. 

The  Pacific  FYuit  Express  Co.,  '  65  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  ice  and  cold 
storage  plant  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  It  will  be  electrically  op- 
erated. 

The  City  Council,  Tacoma.  Wash.,  has  plans  in  progress 
for  a  new  municipal  steam-operated  electric  power  plant, 
to  cost  about  $350,000  with  machinery. 

The  Columbia  Wood  Products  Co..  Raymond.  Wash.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  veneer  mill  on  the  site  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the   plant  of  the  State  Lumber  &  Box  Co. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  July  10. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story  locomotive  shop,  148  x 
475  ft..  With  adjoining  repair  shops,  at  W'aco.  Tex.,  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  including  machinery.  The  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  for  rebuilding  10  locomotives  per  month,  and 
will  be  constructed  on  the  unit  plan  to  permit  of  further 
expansion.  Bowie.  Loyden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  freight  terminal  at 
Denison,  Tex.,   to  cost  approximately   $450,000. 

The  Refugio  Glass  Co..  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing. San  Antonio.  Tex.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  new  works  on 
property  recently  acquired  at  Refugio  to  manufacture  glass 
bottles  for  high  pressure  service  and  other  glass  containers. 
It  will  include  a  rjower  house  and  is  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $75,000.     W.  L.   Napier  is  general  manager. 

The  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Houston.  Tex.,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds   to    be    used    for    extensions    and    improvements.      It    is 
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controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York.     W.  S.  Farlsh  is  vice-president. 

The  Texas  Power  &  I^ight  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  poww  plant  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bastrop,  Tex.  The  company  is  concluding  negotiations  for 
the  purcha.se  of  the  municipal  electric  plant  at  Austin,  Tex., 
and  proposes  to  enlarge  this  station.  W.  B.  Head  is  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Corporation,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition  to  its  ice-manu- 
facturing and  cold  storage  plant  to  more  than  double  the 
present  capacity.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000, 
including  machinery. 

Fire,  June  29.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  and  loco- 
motive .shops  of  tlie  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Co.,  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $200,000. 
The  general  offices  are  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Dillingham  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Breckenridge,  Tex.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and 
cold  storage  plant,  with  initial  daily  capacity  of  about  65 
tons. 

The  power  plant  of  the  Currie  Power  Co.,  Currie,  Tex., 
has  been  acquired  by  local  interests,  headed  by  H.  P.  Tate 
and  T.  H.  Williams,  who  will  organize  a  company  to  operate 
the  property.  Plans  are  under  way  for  an  addition  to  more 
than  double  the  present  capacity.  Mr.  Tate  will  be  president 
of  the  new  organization. 

The  Preston  Motors  Corporation,  Birmingham,  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $300,- 
000,  and  stock  issue  of  $800,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions  and  impiovements. 

Fire.  June  25,  destroyed  the  power  house,  saw  mill  and 
other  portions  of  the  plant  of  the  Ward  Lumber  Syndicate. 
Henton,  Ala.,  with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $100,000.  A 
quantity  of  machinery,  practically  new,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  an  early 
date,     .\rthur  Ward  is  general  manager. 

The  Williams-Miller  Gin  Co..  lOlk  City.  Okla..  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  cotton  oil  manufacturing  plant  at 
.Stamford,  Tex.,  to  cost  about  $150,000,  including  machinery. 
.Samuel   Williams   is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Livingston.  Tex.,  will  commence  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  new  municipal  electric  power  plant 
to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Deems  Tractor  Hitch  Co..  301  Bedell  Building.  San 
-Antonio.  Tex.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to 
manufacture  motor  tractor  equipment,  has  arranged  with  the 
Lone  Star  Motor  Truck  &  Tractor  Association  to  manufacture 
a  line  of  its  different  specialties,  and  the  association  plant 
will  be  given  over  in  part  to  this  work.  Later  the  Deems 
company  proposes  to  operate  its  own  plant.  C.  O.  Deems  is 
president. 

Fire.  June  27„  destroyed  a  section  of  the  i>ower  plant  of 
the  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  about  $60,000.     ll   will  i)e  rebuilt  at  once. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Ueorgetown,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost 
in  exce.ss  of  $100,000.     Plans  will  be  drawn  at  an  early  date. 

The  Southwest  General  Klectric  Co..  SOI  North  Lamar 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties, 
will  build  a  three-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $95,000. 


Canada 

Toronto,  July   10. 

I^arge  purchases  of  machine  tools  from  any  one  source 
are  still  absent  from  the  market,  but  steady  buying  of  one 
or  two  tools  continues  from  a  fairly  wide  i-ange  of  cus- 
tomers. ICquipment  required  for  technical  schools  has  fur- 
nished the  greatest  demand  the  ixlst  two  or  three  weeks 
and  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  derived  from  this 
source.  Automobile  plants  hiive  also  been  purchasers  and 
it  Is  probable  that  moi-e  active  buying  from  this  source  will 
shortly  materialize.  It  Is  stated  that  the  Durant  Motors. 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  is  about  to  start  work  on  an  addition  to  the 
Leaside  plant  and  considerable  equipment  will  be  required 
In  the  near  future,  as  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  works  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  by  next  spring.  Other  lines  of  In- 
dustiy  are  also  making  progress  and  while  buying  has  been 
put  off  from  time  to  time  it  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers  that  purchase.s  of  equipment  cannot  be  much 
further  delayed.  Small  tools  are  in  brisk  demand  and  sales 
are  continually  mounting.  I'rices  are  holding  firm  on  all 
lines. 

Contracts  have  been  plaoe<l  for  six  H-in.  lathes  for  the 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  technical  school,  three  going  to  the  D.  Mc- 
Kenxie  Machinery  Co.,  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  three  to  the  Per- 
fect   Machinery    t^o..   Guelph. 


The  Preston  Woodworking  Machinery  Co..  Preston,  Ont.. 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  wood-working  equipnient 
to  be  installed  in  the  new  technical  school  at  Sarnia,  Om. 
The  list  includes  Ave  lathes,  one  grinder,  band  saw,  buzz 
planer,  variety  saw,  surfacer  and  mortiser.  In  addition,  the 
Canadian  Fairbanks  Morse  Co..  Toronto,  has  the  contract 
for  one  milling  machine,  one  shaper  and  one  tool  and  cut- 
ter grtnder.  Charles  A.  Strelinger  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  re- 
ceived   the   contract   for   lathes   and    heat    treating   furnaces. 

The  lumber  mill  of  the  Northern  Construction  Co.,  Kam- 
liiops,  B.  C,  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  2  with  a  loss  of 
about    $100,000. 

The  Wigwam  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Waldo,  B.  C.,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  at  EHko,  B.  C,  to  cost 
$4,000,000. 

The  Canadian  By-Producfs  Co..  Home  Bank  Building. 
Hamilton,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick. 

Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  president  Fort  William  Paper  Co.. 
Fort  William,  Ont..  states  that  his  company  contemplates 
the  extension  of  Its  ground  wood  and  paper  mill. 

The  Cape  Breton  Cold  Storage  Co.,  North  Sydney,  N.  S.. 
has  let  the  general  contract  to  M.  J.  Paulson,  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  fori  the  erection  of  a  cold  storage  plant  to  cost 
$200,000. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Corporation.  120  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  contemplates  installing  several  new  furnaces  at 
its  plant  at  Sydney,  N.  S..  and  niaking  general  repairs  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000,000.  Equipment  and  material 
required  includes  electric  machinery,  wire,  cranes,  steel, 
firebrick,  eto.  D.  S.  Hines,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  is  purchasing 
agent. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  John  O.  Coulter,  clerk,  Thes- 
salon.  Ont.,  for  the  supply  and  erection  of  a  200  hp.  water 
turbine  with  governor,  etc..  direct  connected  to  a  175  k.v.a. 
generator,  complete  with  switchboard  exciter,  etc.  James, 
Proctor  &  Redfern,  Ltd..  36  Toronto  Street,  Toronto,  are 
consulting  engineers. 

J.  Waller  &  Sons.  Gaukel  Street.  Kitchener.  Ont.,  have  had 
plans  prepared  and  are  receiving  bids  for  a  factory  to  cost 
$25,000.     Architect,  J.  Knechtel.   Courtland   Street  West. 

The  Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co.,  Tweed.  Ont.,  is  building 
additions  to  its  factory  to  take  care  of  increased  business 
and  will   install  considerable  new  equipment. 

Supplies,  Ltd..  Kentville,  N.  S..  is  in  the  market  for 
equipment  and  machinery  for  an  aerated  water  plant. 

M.  J.  Armstrong  &  Co..  Ottawa.  Ont.,  are  installing  a 
new  grinder,  three  lathes  and  a  milling  machine  and  have 
taken  an  option  on  property  on  Queen  Street.  33  x  90  ft.,  for 
the  erection  of  a  machine  shop  to  cost  $10,000. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Peninsular  Sugar  Co.,  to  start 
construction  on  its  new  plant  at  I'etrolia,  Ont.,  in  the  near 
future.  The  refinery  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  200,000 
tons  and  the  tnachinery  will  be  electrically  driven  and  of 
special  design.  When  completed  the  plant  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  $800,000.  It  is  exixcted  to  be  ready  tor  opera- 
tion by  September.  H.  J.  Fremh  and  Harry  Gilroy  are  in- 
terested. 


Trade  Changes 


The  Pittsburgh  sales  olfice  of  the  Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  moved  from  2223  Farmers  Bank 
Building  to  1006  Peoples  Bjtnk  Building  at  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Wood  Street. 

The  Central  Foundry  Co.  and  the  Central  Radiator  Co.. 
both  at  90  West  Street.  New  York,  and  the  Molby  Boiler 
Co.,  Inc..  101  Park  Avenue,  have  been  consolidated.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  41  Bast  Forty-seoond  Street  The  dif- 
ferent plants  of  the  merged  company.  Including  the  Central 
Radiator  works  at  Lansdale.  Pa.,  will  be  continued  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  business  of  the  Pittsburgh  High  Voltage  Insulator 
Co.  hereafter,  will  be  carried  on  nnilcr  tho  name  of  the  West- 
inghouse  High  Voltage  Insulator  Co..  C.  ^L  Semler,  general 
manager,  announces.  The  company  Is  a  subsidiary  o(  the 
Westinghouse  Klectric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  908  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  electric  furnaces, 
"Electro"  steam  boilers,  etc..  reports  an  Increase  in  capital 
and  the  election  of  the  following  new  olticers ;  P.  H. 
Falter,  vice  president  and  treasurer ;  Arthur  G.  Dickson,  of 
Dickson.  Beitler  4  McCouch.  rhlladelphia,  vice  president 
and  counsel,  and  the  followinR  n.w  directors:  John  Gilbert, 
of  Mladelra,  Hill  &  Co. ;  Wm  .\  Webb,  president  lOmpire 
Coal  Mining  Co..  and  T.  H.  W.  iscnburg.  Frank  Hodson  re- 
tains the  presidency  of  the  cumiiany.  Mr.  Falter,  the  new 
vice  president  and  treasurer,  i.s  a  graduate  of  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  until  re- 
cently  has  been   vice   president   and   general    ni.maiirer  of   the 
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Canaiiian  Klectro  Products  Co.  He  has  been  general  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  Electric  Alloys  Co.,  in  I  he  manufac- 
ture of  ferrosilicon  and  other  electric  furnace  alloys,>and 
was  for  13  years  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  va- 
rious capacities,  including  desigrn,  construction  and  operation 
of  a  number  of  its  plants.  Mr.  Falter  was  also  general  man- 
ager of  the  Shawinigan  Electro  Metals  Co  ,  Montreal,  manu- 
facturer of  metallic  magnesium,  and  he  has  also  had  consid- 
erable experience  on  hydro-electric  power  plant  work  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Shawinigan  Falls,  Canada. 

Jay  L.  Hench,  who  recently  resigned  as  district  sales 
manager  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  at  Chicaco.  has  formed  a  new 
company  under  the  style  of  Jay  L.  Hench  &  Co.,  to  engage 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  various 
iron  and  steel  products,  including 
steel  sheet  piling,  light  and  heavy- 
tee  rails,  sheets,  plates,  shapes  and 
bars,  "With  an  additional  line  of 
open-hearth  and  electric  steel  cast- 
ings. He  has  opened  headquarters 
at  208  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Hench  was  identified 
witli  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  at 
Chicago  for  11  years,  during  the 
last  three  of  which  he  was  district 
sales  manager.  Prior  to  his  service 
with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  he 
was  for  five  years  associated  with 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.  a  greater 
part  of  the  time  as  sales  represent- 
J.  L.  HENCH  ative  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.    Mr. 

Hench  was  educated  at  Cornell  University,  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  iron  and  steel  metallurgy.  In  1915  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  for  a. year  was  engaged  in 
practical  work  in  the  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  depait- 
ments  at  South  "Works. 

The  Louis  Allis  Co.  is  now  the  name  of  the  Mechanical 
Appliance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  was  established  in  1901 
and  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  Watson  direct  and  alternat- 
ing current  motor.  Lotiis  Allis,  president  of  the  company, 
says  that  there  is  no  change  in  policy  or  personnel  of  the 
organization. 

The  Younglove  Construction  Co.,  United  Bank  Building. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.,  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Conveyors  Corporation  of  America,  326  West  Madison  St., 
Chicago,  for  the  sale  of  American  trolley  rarriers  in  north- 
western Iowa,  and  in  South  Dakota. 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co..  Toungstown,  has  appointed 
R.  S.  Gildart,  Cleveland,  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Gildart 
was  formerly  director  of  publicity  for  The  American  Malle- 
able Castings  Association,  Cleveland,  prior  to  which  he  was 
advertising  manager  for  the  P.  B.  Yates  Machine  Co.. 
Beloit.  Wis.  and  the  Kelvinator  Corporation,  Detroit.  C.  W. 
Noble,  w-ho  has  been  advcrtisinsr  manager  for  several  years, 
has  been  advanced  by  the  eompany  and  will  conduct  market 
investigations    and   special    research    work. 

Irving  A.  Bemdt.  Dwight  T.  Fiirnham  and  Walter  G. 
Scott,  have  withdra'n'n  from  the  C.  E.  Knoeppel  .S:  Co..  con- 
sulting industrial  engineers.  New  York,  of  which  they  were 
vice-presidents.  The  arrangement  amounts  to  a  friendly 
dissolution  of  the  firm,  leaving  all  free  to  serve  industry  in 
a  personal  way,  at  the  same  time  collaborating  with  one 
another.  The  name  of  C.  E.  Knoeppel  &  Co.  is  retained  and 
remains  under  the  direction  of  C.  E.  Knoeppel. 

W.  L.  Dixon  and  J.  F.  Griswold,  Los  .\ngeles.  Cal..  for 
16  years  Pacific  Coast  distributors  of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co., 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  have  acquired  the  contr.olling"  interest  in  the 
corporation  from  George  A.  Yule,  and  on  .Tuly  1  assumed 
the  general  management  of  the  "works  and  business.  Mr. 
Yule  is  retained  in  the  capacity  of  president  for  the  present. 
The  Bain  Wagon  Co.  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  horse-drawn  vehicles  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  established  in  1840. 

The  Wright-Alexander  Co..  Boston,  machine  tools,  for- 
merly located  at  201  Devonshire  Street,  is  now  located  at  126 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  that  city.  The  company  has  just  been 
appointed  agent  for  the  Syracuse  Sander  JIfg.  Co.,  Syracuse. 
X.  Y. 

The  Cushman  Chuck  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  established 
quarters  at  130  High  Street,  Boston,  for  district  distribution 
]>urposes. 

The  Iron  &  Steel  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  removed 
from  230  Fifth  Avenue  to  421  Wood  Street,  occupying  Suite 
510.  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  Building,  corner  Wood  and 
Diamond  streets. 

The  South  Boston  Mfg.  Co..  South  Boston,  Va.,  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  metal 
products,  expects  to  build  its  own  plant.  It  will  manufac- 
ture farm  wagons. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  plant  and  nianuf.icturlng  facilities  of  the  Wagner 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  are  being  operated  at  about  65 
per  cent  of  capacity,  W.  A.  Layman,  president,  reports  in  a 
letter  to  the  underwriters  of  the  reorganization  plan.  Mr. 
Layman  adds:  "The  net  earnings  of  the  company  after 
deducting  interest  on  the  proposed  bond  issue  and  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock,  but  before  charging  physical  deprecia- 
tion, were  for  March,  $44,000  ;  for  April,  $52,000,  and  for 
May,  $85,000.  The  business  and  earnings  of  the  company 
are  steadily  increasing  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
entire  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  company  will  be  pro- 
ductively active  within  six  montlis." 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  filed 
a  preliminary  certificate  of  dissolution  with  the  secretary  of 
that  State.  The  company  proposes  to  reincorporate  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware  in  order  that  it  may  increase  its  capitaliza- 
tion. AH  claims  against  the  Connecticut  corporation  should 
be  sent  to  Earl  H.  Russell,  in  care  of  the  company  at  Middle- 
town. 

The  Pfau  Mfg.  Co.,  Norwood,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
plumbers'  supplies,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
The  company  has  a  large  number  of  unfilled  orders  and  bright 
prospects  of  obtaining  a  profitable  future  business.  Diffi- 
culty in  making  collections  of  outstanding  accounts  is  given 
as  the  reason  foi»  the  receivership. 

Receivers  for  the  Texas  Steel  Co.,  Rusk,  Tex.,  have  secured 
permission  from  the  District  Court  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  sell 
tlie  plant  and  propert.v  of  the  company.  It  is  proposed  to 
hold  the  sale  on  Sept.  15.  The  holdings  consist  of  an  iron 
and  steel  works  at  Rusk,  and  a  large  acreage  of  iron  ore  lands 
in  eastern  Texas.  The  company  was  organized  by  the  late 
L.   P.  Featherslone. 

Final  action  has  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  on  a  proposed  issue  of  $5,000,- 
000  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock,  but  probably  will 
be  at  any  early  date,  according  to  Severn  P.  Ker,  president 
of  the  oom,pany.  If  the  new  issue  is  approved,  the  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  the  company  then  will  be  $20,000,000, 
consisting  of  $15,000,000  corrmion  and  $5,000,000  preferred 
stock.  Stockholders  are  to  be  offered  $1,500,600  of  the  new 
issue. 

The  sale  of  the  Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation  plants  in 
Toledo  and  FoStoria,  Ohio,  to  C.  O.  Miniger  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Federal  Court.  The  purchase  price  was 
$4,700,000. 

Directors  of  the  Ti-umbull  Steel  Co.  Warren,  Ohio, 
have  declared  a  di"vidend  of  20c.  per  share  on  common 
stock  and  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  on  pre- 
ferred, both  payable  July  1  to  stock  of  record  June  20.  The 
company  has  paid  15c.  per  share  on  its  common  stock  for 
the  past  four  quarters.  Its  second  quarter  dividends  will  be 
distributed  from  current  earnings  on  operations  running  in 
excess  of  all  dividend  requirements.  The  company  announces 
that  it  will  treat  shareholders  as  liberally  as  conditions 
warrant,  with  respect  to  future  dividend  distributions.  It 
has  $10,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  all  outstanding  and 
$25,000,000  of  $25  par-value  common,   with  $12,500,000  issued. 

J.  N.  Lapointe,  principal  stockholder  of  the  Arnold 
Electric  Tool  Co..  New  London.  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  receiver  of  that  concern,  following  his  application. 

The  Molle  Typewriter  Co..  O.shkosh.  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  writing  machines,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, scheduling  its  assets  at  $262,028  and  liabilities  at 
$131,710.  The  principal  items  of  assets  are  machinery  and 
equipment. 

New  York  and  middle  west  bankers  are  offering  for  public 
subscription  $5,000,000  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  first 
refunding  mortgage  20-year  7  per  cent  sinking  fund  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  dated  Jan.  1.  last,  and  mature  in   1942. 

The  Massachusetts  court  has  appointed  George  A.  Bacon 
and  Samuel  M.  Green  as  co-receivers  of  the  Harley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  drop  forgings  and  castings,  following  a 
petition  of  creditors. 

The  Taft-Peirce  Mfg.  Co..  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  machinists, 
engineers,  etc..  has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $300,000 
to  $1,200,000.  according  to  an  amendment  to  its  charter  filed 
at  the  state  house.  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hamilton  Hardware  Corporation  and  two  other  cred- 
itors have  filed  an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  against 
the  Eastern  Brass  &  Ingot  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  George 
E.  Dalbey  recentl.v  was  appointed  receiver.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $300,000,  and  is  said  to  be  solvent.  The  plant 
has   been   operating   since  last  summer. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co.  at  their  special  meeting  on  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  stock  to  $20,000,000,  from  $15,000,000.  The 
matter   was  brought   up  again  June  21. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small   Lots,   Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bars    and    Shapes 

Bars:  P^""  Lb- 
Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 2.58c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   /.00c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 2.58c. 

Hoops,  base  price   :  •  •  •   3.63c. 

Bands,  base  price    3.23c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  ^-i  in.  and  larger,  base. 2.68c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 

Vi  in.,  base  2.58c. 

Mercl.nnt    Steel  Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  "^  in.  and  larger 2.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  21/2  x  %  in.  and  larger) . . .   2.80c. 

Toe-calk,  V2  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.40c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth   spring   steel    3.50c.  to  Gc. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    3.35c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 3.85c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  3  7.00c. 

Special  cast  steel   22.00c. 

Tank    Plates— S<eel 

V4  in.  and  heavier 2.68c. 

Sheets 

BlxLe  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10  3.63c. 

No.  12  3.68c. 

No.  14  3.73c. 

No.  16  3.83c. 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb. 


4.60c. 
4.65c. 
4.75c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel 

..•  C.  R.,  One  Pass, 

•^  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.00c.  to  4.30c. 

Nos.  22  and   24    4.05c.  to  4.35c. 

No.   26    4.10c.  to  4.40c. 

No.    28     4.20c.  to  4.50c. 

No.   30    4.45c.  to  4.75c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.    14    4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

No.   16    4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   4.75c.  to  5.05c. 

No.    26     4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

No.   27    5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

No.  28 5.20c.  to  5.50c. 

No.   30    5.70c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

14    in.    Butt.  .  —56  —40 

%    in.   Butt.  .   —61  — 47 

1-3  in.  Butt.  .   —63  — 49 

31/2-6  in.  Lap.  —60  —46 

7-8   in.   Lap.  .   —56  —34 

9-12   in.   Lap.   —55  —33 


Wrought  Iron 
Black 
—30 
—32 
—27 
—30 
—23 


%    in.   Butt.. 
1%  in.  Butt.  . 

2  in.  Lap 

2%-6  in.  Lap. 
7-12  in.  Lap., 


Galv. 
—13 
—15 
—10 
—15 
—  7 


steel    Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No    9  Gage  and  Coarser     Per  Lb, 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3,75c. 

Annealed  soft    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered  basic   4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

•Regular  extras   tor   lighter   sase- 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tnbe   and   Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet    16?4c.  to  17%c. 

High  brass  wire   17'/4c.  to  18     c. 

Brass   rod    14?ic.  to   15%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   23%c.  to  24Vfec. 

Brass   tube,  seamless 20     ?.  to  20 %c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   22i/4c.  to  23%c. 

Copix'r    l^eetB 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  20%c.  to  21%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,    14   oz.  and  heavier,   2c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


Bright   Tin 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6,05 
,    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.    6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX: 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne   Plates 

S-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00 

IC 7.25 

[X     7.50 

Fire    door   stock    9.00 


Straits,  pig  38%c. 

Bar   40c.  to  44c, 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic    15     c. 

Casting   14%c. 

Si>elter  and    Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter   6?ic.  to  7c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 8Vic.  open  9c. 

f^ead    and    Solder* 

.A.merican  pig  lead  <■ 6  %  c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8>^c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 25c. 

No.  1  solder   23%c. 

Refined  solder    20%c. 


•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antlmony 

Asiatic   e'ic.  to  7c. 

.4Iamlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old   Metals 

The  market  has  been  firmer  this  week,  although 
business  generally  has  been  quiet.  Dealers'  buying 
prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

'  Centa 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   U'o^ 

Copper,  heavy  wire   „  aX 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9-00 


Brass,  heavy 


6.00 


Brass',  light   . ". '. |-00 

Heavy  machine  composition o°" 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.^5 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings >lo 

Lead,  heavy   ^-^O 

Lead,  tea    ^zi 

Zinc    2.75 
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Successful  Safety  Week  at  Ford  Plant 


The  Making  of  30,972  Cars  by  46,627  Workers  Without  a 

Major  Accident  and  With  a  50  Per  Cent  Reduction 

in  Minor  Accidents 


A  WEEK  of  intensive  safety  work  among  the 
46,627  workers  at  the  Highland  Park  plant, 
Detroit,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  produced  as- 
tonishing results,  according  to  figures  obtained  from 
the  department  of  safety  and  factory  hygiene  of  the 
company.  During  this  period  30,972  cars  were 
manufactured,  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
branches;  1253  carloads,  or  31  trains  of  40  cars 
each,  were  loaded  with  finished  parts  and  shipped 
over  the  entire  country,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  railroad  cars  filled  with  raw  materials  en- 
tered the  plant.  This  was  all  accomplished  without 
a  major  accident,  and  minor  accidents  were  re- 
duced 50  per  cent. 

There  were  no  fatal  accidents;  no  amputations 
of  fingers,  toes,  etc.,  and  no  eyes  lost.  Four  acci- 
dents involved  the  loss  of  one  day  each;  three,  two 
days  each ;  two,  four  days  each ;  one,  five  days ;  two, 
six  days  each ;  four,  seven  days  each ;  one,  ten  days, 
and  one,  14  days.  A  total  of  18  cases  and  87  days 
lost  time.  Only  two  cases  entered  the  compensation 
period  which  starts  after  the  seventh  day.  These 
were  foot  accidents,  caused  by  dropping  material. 


Employees  worked  a  total  of  approximately 
276,000  days.  The  days  lost  through  accidents 
amounted  to  87.  According  to  the  scale  of,  time 
losses  advocated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, this  would  give  a  frequency  rate  of  8.15  lost 
time  accidents  per  one  million  hours  worked;  and 
a  severity  rate  of  0.32  lost  hours  per  one  thousand 
hours  worked. 

Every  employee  was  instructed  in  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  his  particular  job  at  group  meetings  con- 
ducted by  superintendents  and  foremen  during  the 
lunch  periods  on  all  shifts.  The  reproduced  photo- 
graphs show  a  few  of  these  meetings  in  progress: 

The  picture  at  the  bottom  of  page  130  was  taken 
on  the  roof  of  a  six-story  building.  The  men  are 
almost  continually  engaged  in  hazardous  work  on 
scaffolds,  etc.  Those  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
have  just  recently  completed  the  painting  of  the 
large  smoke  stacks  shown  in  the  rear  of  the  picture. 
This  factory  paint  department  went  46  eonsecutive 
months  without  a  lost  time  accident. 

Another  picture  shows  a  meeting  in  progress  in 
the  drop  forge  department,  where  axles,  connecting" 
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Ijunoh   Hour  Talk    in   the  Drop  Forge    I 


for  Which   Improvised  Seats  Were  Obtained 


rods,  etc.,  are  formed  under  steam  hammers.  The 
large  upsetting  machines  shown  press  hot  metal 
into  gear  blanks  and  other  automobile  parts.     The 


To  All  New  Employes 

CltKKTINGS:  We  want  your  stay  with  us  to  be  long,  pros- 
perous and  free  from  injury'-  Whetlier  or  not  it  will  be  so  is  partly- 
up  10  YOU-  Are  you  careful?  .'Vre  you  ambitious?  Work  safely 
so  wc  all  can  enjoy  Safety. 

When  injured  so  lliat  B[X)OD  SHOWS,  come  to  the  Doctors 
OlBce  HI  oHcc — not  two  days  later. 

GtJGtjI.ES  have  saved  many  men  from  blindness.  Get  them 
al  Tool  Crib  and  WEAR  THEM  when  working  on  Cyanide  fur-, 
naces.  chipping,  grinding,  babbitting,  breaking  up  concrete,  shapers. 
and  all  other  jobs  where  small  particles  fly. 

Hrfnn-  working  on  ladders  or  scaffolds  be  sure  to  test  them 


■iHrU^f^tkrVn-m^iia-, 


SAffTT  UCND:  Ok  Mt  ly  ioiM  mm.  SO.IM  (iikwi  Mi;  fisal  )ar  I)I»^I9I9. 


rJ    to   Introduce  Safety  Ultu  to  New  Employee 


the  body  pressed  steel  department.  This  depart- 
ment employs  2767  men, who  make  more  than  350 
different  parts  for  the  Ford  car.  Four  hundred 
punch  presses  and  950  other  machines  are  used  in 
this  work.  The  punch  press  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  machines  in  industry.  During  the 
week  78  carloads  of  steel  were  made  into  fenders. 


To  All  New  Employes 

■  Badges  are  to  be  worn  in  plain  view  on  the  clothing  above  the 
shoulder  line.  They  must  not  be  defaced  in  any  tnanner.  Each 
man  is  responsible  for  his  own  badge,  and  should  it  be  lost,  a  charge 
of  $5.00  will  be  made.  When  leaving  the  Company's  employ  badges 
are  to  be  surrendered. 


No  Eord  Empio 


I  work  more  than  twelv- 
■  (24)  hours.    There  is 


(12)  hours  i 
>o  exception  t 


Virt/^Jfottr^tK/UMM^ 


men  were  gathered  into  one  end  of  the  building  and 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  improvised 
seats.  The  talks  were  illustrated  with  objects  that 
had  and  could  cause  accidents.  As  a  result,  this  ex- 
tremely hazardous  department  had  no  lost  time  ac- 
cidents during  safety  week. 

At  the  head  of  the  article  is  shown  one  shift  of 


General  Rules  .4re  Given  on  Opposite  Side  of  Card 

running  boards,  shields,  etc.  The  meeting  shown 
in  the  picture  was  held  in  celebration  of  no  lost 
time  accidents  during  safety  week. 
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All  new  employees  who  entered  the  plant  were 
given  a  card,  here  reproduced,  to  instill  the  safety 
idea  while  their  minds  were  eager  to  learn  of  the 
company's  policies.  The  card  has  suKKostion  value  for 
broad   use  in   industrial   plants   generally. 


Superintendents  and  foremen  will  hold  meet- 
ings, similar  to  those  held  during  safety  week,  on 
the  first  work  day  of  each  month  hereafter,  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  co-opei-ation  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  drive. 


OPPOSE  PITTSBURGH  BASING 


Attorneyss-General  of  Two  States  Write  to  Attor- 
ney-General Daiigherty 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  15. — Attorney-General  William 
I.  Morgan  of  Wisconsin,  has  sent  to  Attorney-General 
Harry  M.  Daugherty  a  letter  in  which  he  says: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  you  have  publicly  re- 
que.«:ted  expressions  of  opinion  upon  the  proposed  merger  of 
steel  producing  corporations  which  is  before  your  dopirtment 
for  consideration.  One  matter  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  in  relation  to  the  steel  industry  is 
the  practice  rf  making  steel  prices  upon  a  Pittsburgh  base 
price  plus  the  freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery. As  you  know,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made 
a  formal  complaint  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  its  subsidiaries  with  reference  to  this  practice  and 
is  conducting  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  matter.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  in  connection  with  the  proposed  merger 
the  method  of  fixing  prices  may  have  come  before  you  for 
consideration,  and  in  that  event  I  wish  to  urge  most  strongly 
that  nothing  be  done  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  legalize 
or  perpetuate  the  Pittsburgh  plus  system  or  to  embarrass  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  treatment  of  the  question 
now  before  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
in  dealing  with  the  proposed  steel  merger  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  to  take  positive  action  against  the  Pittsburgh  plus 
practice  and  aid  the  nation  to  rid  itself  of  that  evil. 

Pittsburgh  plus  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole.  The 
manner  in  which  the  interests  of  the  State  and  its  people  are 
prejudiced  by  the  practice  is  well  expressed,  though  of  course 
only  briefly  in  joint  resolution  No.  31.  adopted  by  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  of  1921,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy  here- 
with. This  re.<!oIution.  in  addition  to  setting  forth  the  situa- 
tion as  it  affects  the  people  of  this  State,  constitutes  an 
official  recognition  by  the  legislative  branches  of  our  State 
Government  of  the  public  interest  involved.  I  trust  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Pittsburgh  plus  evil  will 
be  perma.nently  eliminated,  and  if  you  can  do  anything  to 
aid  in  bringing  about  that  result,  either  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  steel  merger  or  otherwise,  you  will  in  my  opinion 
be  rendering  a  very  great  public  service. 


Protest  from  Illinois 

Chicago,  July  17. — The  recent  invitation  of  Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty  for  expressions  of  ooinion 
from  those  connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  trade  on 
the  mergers  of  independent  steel  companies  now  having 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  broueht 
a  response  from  Edward  J.  Brundage,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, State  of  Illinois.  In  his  letter  dated  July  8,  Mr. 
Brundage,  as  d'd  W.  E.  McCoIlum,  secretary,  Western 
Association  of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Attorney-General  published  in  The  Iron  Age,  July 
13,  page  85,  emphasizes  the  harm  that  will  be  done 
business  interests  in  this  section  if,  as  a  result  of  the 
combinptions,  the  "Pittsburgh  plus"  practice  is  made 
more  solid.     Mr.  Brundage's  letter  reads  in  part: 

This  practice  is  injurious  to  the  industries  of  this  section 
of  the  country  and  it  is  contended  complicates  housing  and 
building  problems  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  steel  which 
results  from  the  addition  of  the  arbitrary  amount  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  price  of  steel  at  mills  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  It  is  contended  that  this  practice  amounts  to 
an  unlawful  fixing  of  prices  and  this  contention  forms  the 
Itasis  of  the  proceedings  now  pending  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

If  the  effect  of  the  mergers  under  consideration  by  you  is 
tc  put  the  combining  concerns  in  a  position  where  this  prac- 
tice is  on  a  more  solid  basis,  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
business    interests   of   this   section. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  the  investigation  of  these 
mergers,  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  which  I 
have  above  stated  and  that  no  action  be  taken  which  can 
be  construed  as  an  approval  of  the  "Pittsburgh  Plus"  prac- 
tice or  which  will  aid  those  who  are  maintaining  it  in  making 
it  more  effective. 


Advanced    Courses    in    Metallurgy    at    Car- 
negie Tech 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  selected  by  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  to  give  advanced  courses  in  metallurgy  to 
its  graduate  officers.  The  institution  is  the  only  school 
in  the  country  chosen  for  this  work.  Beginning  next 
September,  the  Naval  Academy  will  send  two  ordnance 
officers,  graduates  of  the  academy,  for  a  year's  study  in 
advanced  metallurgy.  The  officers  will  be  here  for  the 
full  college  year.  Their  studies  will  be  graduate  work 
in  advanced  metallurgy  with  some  studies  in  electricity 
and  physical  chemistry.  Other  groups  of  graduate 
officers  are  assigned  each  year  to  various  college.s  or 
universities  to  study  along  specialized  lines.  F.  F. 
Mcintosh,  associate  professor  in  metallurgy  at  Carnegie 
Tech,  will  supervise  the  studies  of  the  Naval  officers. 
Lieuts.  Gilbert  C.  Hoover  and  John  H.  Keefe  have  been 
assigned  to  take  the  work  the  next  college  year. 


Iron  and  Steel  Companies  Object  to  Freight 
Rates 

Washington,  July  18. — Eastern  Pennsylvania  iron 
and  steel  companies  yesterday  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  protesting  against 
alleged  discrimination  against  them  and  in  favor  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  rates  on  steel  products  to  New 
York.  It  is  claimed  that  the  rate  from  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
to  New  York  is  16c.  per  100  lb.,  while  the  rate  from 
plants  of  the  complainants  is  19.5c.,  a  differential  of  3.5c. 
or  70c.  a  ton.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  rate  from  group  B 
plants — that  is,  plants  whose  average  distance  from  New 
York  is  105  miles — were  established  on  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  fifth  class  as  the  rates  from  group  A 
plants — that  is,  plants  which  are  on  an  average  dis- 
tance of  175  miles  from  New  York,  the  group  B  rate 
would  be  16e.,  the  rate  from  Bethlehem,  or  57  per  cent 
of  the  actual  fifth  class  rate.  It  is  further  stated  that 
if  16c.  is  the  proper  basis  as  related  to  the  actual  fifth 
class  rate  from  Be'hlehem,  the  rate  from  the  other 
plants  in  group  B  should  be  14c.  and  the  rate  in  group 
A  should  be  approximately  18c.  per  100  lb.  It  is  stated 
that  the  distance  from  Bethlehem  and  Nicetown,  Pa., 
both  in  group  B,  to  New  York,  is  the  same,  yet  there 
is  a  differential  of  70c.  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
complaining  companies  are  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  the  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  and  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co. 


Coal  and  Coke  Shipments 

Figures  recently  made  public  by  the  Pittsburgh 
office.  United  States  Engineers,  on  the  movement  of 
coal  and  coke  over  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  rivers,  in  May  and  June  line  up  closely  with  the 
increases  recorded  in  the  rail  shipments  during  that 
month.  Western  Pennsylvania  Railroad  coal  loadings 
which  fell  below  1000  cars  daily  about  the  middle  of 
April  increased  steadily  in  May  and  June,  and  in  the 
last  week  in  June  reached  a  daily  average  of  2450  cars. 
River  shipments  in  net  tons,  make  the  following  com- 
parison : 

Coo; 

June  May  Increase 

Allegheny     2S.S95  17,370  11.525 

Monongahela     196  930  12S.022  6S.91S 

Ohio    106.011  138,350  »32,339 

Total 331,836  283,742  48,094 

Coke 

Monongahela     33.675  28.112  5.563 

Ohio    16.600  16.765  'leS 

Total     50.275  44.877  5.398 

♦Decrease. 


What  Will  Next  Ten  Years  Bring  in  Steel 

Drift  Toward  Consolidation — Profits  Through  New  Economies 

in  Production,  Not  by  Any  Price  Maintenance  Policy — 

Leadership  Ability  for  Future  Not  Lacking 

BY  A.   I.   FINDLEY,  EDITOR  THE  IRON   AGE 


THE  men  of  the  steel  trade— leaders,  lieutenants, 
rank  and  file  and  all— were  surprised  at  the  way 
their  business  picked  up  four  months  ago.  Some 
of  them  are  not  sure  to-day  that  they  know  why  the 
country's  steel  plants  have  been  turning  out  products 
for  weeks  at  a  greater  rate  than  was  reached  in  either 
of  the  peak  pre-war  years,  1913  and  1914.  Hopeful  as 
prophecies  were  thought  to  be  at  the  opening  of  1922, 
no  man  of  light  and  leading  in  the  business  went  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  operations  might  get  up  to  60  or 
65  per  cent  at  some  time  before  the  year  ended. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  steel  men  have  been  taken 
unawares.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  past  forty  years 
have  shown  so  many  sudden  reversals  of  form  that  one 
of  the  most  dependable  formulas  in  iron  and  steel  is 
that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  Yet  every  time 
of  prosperity  regularly  produces  a  crop  of  prophets 
who  are  confident  that  pig  iron  and  steel  will  never 
again  sell  as  low  as  in  the  years  before  that  particular 
boom.  Likewise,  when  they  are  groveling  in  the  depths 
of  depression  no  other  industry  can  show  so  many  men 
who  see  no  chance  for  prices  ever  to  rise  to  the  mad 
heights  reached  in  the  last  previous  ascent  when  clam- 
orous buyers  took  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnaces 
before  it  fairly  had  a  chance  to  cool. 

There  must  be  some  connection  between  these  un- 
certainties of  steel,  and  the  kind  of  men  who  have  led 
in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 
No  doubt  something  inherent  in  the  industry  has  de- 
veloped in  those  who  work  in  it  the  willingness  to  risk; 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  the  courage  to  push  out  that  has 
been  shown  by  so  many  American  steel  captains  has 
put  its  stamp  on  the  whole  industry.  Karl  Wittgen- 
stein, Austrian  steel  master  of  twenty  years  ago,  some- 
times called  the  "Carnegie  of  Austria,  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  iron  and  steel  progress  in  the  United  States. 
He  found  here  a  high  development  of  the  speculative 
faculty — speculative  in  the  better  sense  of  willingness 
to  risk  uncertainties  in  carrying  on  great  enterprises. 
He  praised  the  American  "capacity  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration besides  the  visible  factors  also  the  uncertain 
ones  lying  in  the  future,  and  of  coming  to  correspond- 
ing decisions  even  at  the  risk  of  having  events  turn  out 
quite  differently." 

This  tradition  of  the  uncertainties  of  steel  making  in 
the  United  States  and  of  the  American  way  of  meeting 
them  may  need  revising  as  time  goes  on.  Prophecy  is 
daring  business  to-day,  just  following  a  year  in  which 
production  fell  to  the  lowest  point  on  record  in  relation 
to  existing  capacity.  But  that  was  a  sequel  of  the 
greatest  of  world  upheavals.  Those  who  are  trying  to 
look  ahead  in  steel  see  tendencies  apart  from  the  read- 
justments from  war  conditions,  and  are  thinking  of  the 
outcome  of  these  tendencies  in  the  steel  trade  of  five 
years  or  ten  years  from  to-day. 

The  drift  toward  consolidation  is  probably  the  most 
obvious  fact  in  the  industry  to-day.  While  for  one 
reason  or  another  some  companies  that  have  been  in- 
cluded in  recent  merger  projects  have  decided  not  to 
go  ahead  with  those  particular  plans,  the  movement 
toward  large  capital  aggregates  is  likely  to  go  farther. 
The  answer  to  the  advantages  the  Steel  Corporation 
has,  so  far  as  these  are  due  to  its  diversity  of  product 
and  to  its  vast  raw  material  holdings,  may  be  two  or 
three  large  companies  with  plants  at  the  various  stra- 
tegic points  of  production  and  disjribulion.  Whatever 
the  technical  or  official  outcome  of  the  action  of  West- 
ern consumers  to  do  away  with  Pittsburgh  basing  in 
the  sale  of  steel,  independent  producers  are  bound  to 
take  such  steps  as  will  insure  to  the  corporation's  chief 

•Reprinted  by  permission  from  Forbes  Magazine  of  July  S, 


competitors  whatever  benefits  it  now  derives  from  the 
single-base  regime. 

Element   of   Governmental   Scrutiny   of   Mergers 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  present  efforts 
toward  consolidation,  to  see  that  altogether  apart  from 
any  initiative  of  manufacturers  the  Government  at 
Washington  is  now  preparing  to  pass  judgment  in  ad- 
vance  on  steps  the  steel -industry  may  take  without 
fear  of  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  act  or  the  Clay- 
ton act.  This  is  the  very  thing  Judge  Gary  proposed, 
when  the  Gary  dinners  were  being  called  in  question 
and  when  Congressman  Stanley  was  putting  steel  men 
on  the  grill  to  extract  the  evidence  on  which  the  disso- 
lution suit  was  brought  in  1911.  But  tlie  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  Taft  and  Wilson  administrations — in 
the  Roosevelt  days  also,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
permission  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee 
company  by  the  Steel  Corporation — steadily  declined 
to  say  in  advance  whether  a  contemplated  plan  of  a 
corporation  might  be  carried  out  without  inviting 
Government  prosecution.  Now,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  said  to  thoSe  about  to 
merge,  "Do  nothing  until  you  see  us." 

Like  the  policeman  at  the  crossing,  these  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  set  the  "Stop"  signal,  not  fully 
realizing,  perhaps,  all  that  will  be  involved  later  in 
turning  the  target  to  "Go." 

These  recent  Washington  moves,  that  have  had 
their  place  in  the  news  of  the  day  along  with  other 
incidents  classed  as  political,  may  have  more  of  a  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  steel  industry  than  has  yet 
been  suggested.  Next  to  the  railroads,  coal  mining 
has  been  a  chief  object  of  Government  attention.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  for  Federal  oversight  of  trans- 
portation, and  moi-e  than  one  situation  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  warranted 
Federal  action;  but  even  in  the  war  period,  with  steel 
the  most  vital  of  all  war  implements,  the  full  co-oper- 
ation and  competent  management  of  the  heads  of  the 
industry  were  judged  at  Washington  to  be  far  prefer- 
able to  Government  control  of  plants  or  output. 

Just  now  the  future  of  steel  manufacture  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  public  seems  likely  to  turn  on  the  view  taken 
by  official  Washington  of  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  con- 
solidations under  way  and  others  that  may  come  for- 
ward. In  view  of  what  has  happened  to  them  in  the 
past  year,  and  of  what  is  ahead  when  the  real  test 
comes  after  the  coal  strike,  the  independent  producers 
of  steel  urge  that  the  new  consolidation  movement 
represents  an  effort  to  give  the  Steel  Corporation  real 
competition  and  hence  is  in  the  public  interest. 

"Those  who  have  been  declaiming  at  Washington 
against  any  further  concentration  nn  steel  on  the 
ground  that  monopoly  is  aimed  at  through  final  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
forget  the  narrow  ground  on  which  the  decision  favor- 
able to  the  latter  was  given  in  1920.  The  participation 
of  Justices  Brandeis  and  McReynolds  m  any  future 
suit  based  on  proved  co-operation  between  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  competitors  would  be  quite  certain 
to  give  a  different  outcome.  The  Steel  Corporation 
seems  to  have  had  this  well  in  mind  in  deciding  its 
market  policy  since  the  famous  suit. 

The  course  of  the  steel  market  in  the  past  two 
years  gives  no  gn^und  for  expecting  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  make  the  race  easier  for  its  com- 
petitors in  the  years  just  ahead. 

Profits  will  be  made  in  the  coming  five  years  by  new 
economies  in  production  and  not  by  any  policy  of  price 
maintenance    entered    into    by    the    leading    producers. 
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And  economy  in  production  means  that  the  steel 
companies  will  continue  to  be  prodigal  spenders  for 
labor-saving,  fuel-saving,  and  time-saving  equipment 
and  for  new  facilities  to  get  increased  tonnage.  The 
steel  company  bond  issues  of  the  past  few  years  are 
an  index  of  the  unending  call  for  capital  to  provide 
new  capacity  and  to  make  the  old  more  efficient.  That 
more  than  $100,000,000  has  been  appropriated  first  and 
last  by  the  Steel  Corporation  for  Gary  alone,  suggests 
the  scale  on  which  other  steel  makers  must  lay  out 
money  to  maintain  their  position.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  also  for  the  effort  to  get  greater  strength  by 
further  consolidation. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  future  will 
bring  any  change  in  the  policy  long  followed  in  iron 
and  steel,  of  building  new  plants  when  the  pressure  of 
demand  is  greatest,  with  the  frequent  result  of  having 
the  newly  finished  capacity  ready  just  as  the  market 
turns  downward  as  depression  comes  on.  Thus  the  new 
capacity  at  Gary  lay  quite  undigested  for  three  or 
four  years.  But  each  return  of  prosperous  times  has 
called  for  all  the  plants  in  existence  and  more;  and  so 
the  process  of  over-building  and  of  catching  up  has 
been  repeated  time  after  time. 

More  consolidations  in  steel  might  bring,  in  the  next 
decade,  some  modification  of  this  traditional  practice. 
Blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants  mean  huge  money  out- 
lays. One  modern  blast  furnace  with  accessory  ore 
yard  and  auxiliary  equipment  represents  $2,000,000,  or 
four  times  the  outlay  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Roll- 
ing: mills  for  the  production  of  finished  steel  can  be 
built  cheaply  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  blast 
furnaces  and  steel  works  requisite  to  feed  them.  Thus 
the  idleness  of  a  rolling  mill  in  time  of  depression  is 
far  less  serious  from  the  investment  standpoint  than 
that  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants. 

Carrying  Large  Stocks  May  Be  the  Rule 

Strong  companies  may  yet  find  that  there  are 
economies  in  carrying  large  stocks  of  raw  and  semi- 
finished products — pig  iron,  ingots,  slabs  and  billets — 
with  ample  finishing  capacity  for  the  peaks  in  demand. 
The  stored  pig  iron  and  raw  or  semi-finished  steel 
would  simply  represent  to  an  integrated  company  the 
putting  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  upon  given  quan- 
tities of  ore  and  coal  it  has  in  the  ground.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  interest  on  capital  required  for  carrying 
such  stocks  might  be  far  less  than  that  involved  in  idle 
plant,  with  the  added  advantage  of  having  pig  iron  and 
steel  on  hand  to  answer  the  call  of  the  market  when 
the  revival  came. 

These  matters  of  organization,  competition,  and  the 
control  of  the  instruments  of  production,  in  the  steel 
trade  of  the  future  are  interesting,  but  not  less  so  is 
the  question  of  the  lines  of  steel  consumption  that  are 
likely  to  see  the  greatest  development  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Without  doubt  the  largest  increases  in  uses  of 
steel  will  be  in  the  uncounted  and  almost  countless 
lines  that  are  individually  of  so  little  importance  that 
they  are  not  commonly  catalogued.  Railroad  build- 
ing, and  automobile  outlets  are  impressive.  A  sky- 
scraper and  a  Queensboro  bridge  are  spectacular;  but 
the  demand  for  which  the  bulk  of  the  new  capacity  of 
the  country  has  been  built  in  recent  years  is  rather 
that  which  ramifies  into  hundreds  of  uses  and  into 
thousands  of  sales  to  individual  buyers. 

In  1887,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  2,000,000  tons  of 
rails  rolled  in  American  mills  were  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  entire  output  of  finished  steel.  In  1920, 
rails  were  just  8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  more  than 
32,000,000  tons.  The  large  place  long  held  by  rails 
in  the  steel  trade  is  responsible  for  the  erroneous  but 
common  belief  to-day  that  railroad  demand  is  the  steel 
manufacturer's  chief  dependence.  It  is  often  said  in 
the  discussions  of  well-informed  business  men,  that  in 
one  way  and  another  the  railroads  take  40  to  .50  per 
cent  of  all  the  steel  turned  out.  It  is  doubtful  if  at 
any  time  in  the  past  twenty  years  the  railroad  con- 
sumption of  steel  has  been  more  than  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  In  late  years,  the  percentage  has  been  under 
20;  in  1921  it  probably  was  little  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  average  man  is  astonished  to  be  told  that  wire 
products,  many  of  them  the  most  tenuous  forms  in 
which  steel  exists,  now  represent  a  larger  annual  ton- 
nage than  steel  rails. 


The  leading  wire  company  now  lists  no  less  than 
5000  distinct  products  and  manufacturing  uses  of  wire. 

Food  containers  call  for  a  million  tons  of  steel  a 
year  in  the  form  of  tin  plate,  and  this  use  of  steel  is 
growing  every  day  as  the  army  of  delicatessen  buyers 
grows.  In  pre-prohibition  days  the  crimped  bottle  cap 
was  responsible  for  50,000  tons  a  year  on  the  books  of 
the  mills  rolling  steel  for  tin  plate. 

Steel  Demand  of  the  Future 

A  Central  Western  steel  maker,  who  expects  a 
60,000,000-ton  output  for  the  United  States  by  1930, 
silences  doubters  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  not  a 
civilized  man,  woman,  or  child  on  earth  to-day  who 
does  not  carry  around  from  a  quarter-pound  to  a  half- 
pound  of  steel  in  pockets  or  clothing.  There  are  the 
pen  knife,  the  key  ring,  the  belt  buckle,  the  suspender 
and  garter  buckles,  the  pencil  tip,  the  shoe  shank,  the 
shoe  heel  full  of  nails,  and  the  steel  buttons,  eyelets, 
and  snaps.  There  is  practically  nothing  that  the  man 
of  to-day  eats  or  wears  or  uses  in  his  work  that  is 
not  made  of  iron  or  steel  or  produced  by  iron  and 
steel  machinery.  From  the  toy  shop  to  the  automobile 
plant  turning  out  a  million  cars  in  a  year,  the  whole 
range  of  modern  manufacture  shows  an  increasing 
penetration  of  steel  into  every  industrial  activity  and 
into  the  every-day  life  of  the  people. 

Steel  production  has  depended  only  in  part  on 
growth  of  population  for  its  gains.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
in  his  famous  forecast  of  1890,  when  British  iron 
masters  visited  the  United  States  in  a  body,  adver- 
tised to  the  world  the  steady  per  capita  increase  in 
steel  consumption  year  by  year  that  even  then  had  be- 
come an  American  habit.  In  1890,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands,  our  steel  works  turned  out  140  pounds 
per  inhabitant.  By  1900  the  per  capita  had  gone  up 
to  347  pounds;  by  1910  to  585  pounds;  and  by  1920  to 
858  pounds.  Steel  is  constantly  replacing  wood,  and 
the  great  expansion  in  concrete  work,  which  it  was 
once  thought  would  be  at  the  expense  of  steel,  has 
meant  a  larger  call  on  the  steel  mills.  No  less  than 
600,000  tons  of  steel  for  reinforcing  of  concrete  was 
produced  in  1920. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  changes  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  next  ten  years  will  be 
those  affecting  personnel. 

Average  Age  of  Steel  Heads  59  Years 

In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  some  of  these 
changes  may  come  before  the  decade  is  half  run. 
Breaks  in  the  corporation's  organization  have  been 
few — apart  from  the  loss,  one  at  a  time,  of  five  men 
whose  names  were  prominent  in  the  list  of  Andrew 
Carnegie's  "young  partners" — and  the  continuity  in 
its  management  has  been  one  of  its  great  factors  of 
strength.  But  every  year  now  adds  to  the  probability 
of  nev?  faces  appearing  in  its  higher  official  family. 
The  average  age  of  nine  of  its  heads — chairman,  presi- 
dent, and  the  seven  presidents  of  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiaries— is  61  years.  The  youngest  of  Ihese  sub- 
sidiary presidents  is  53,  and  the  oldest  is  64. 

Very  similar  is  the  showing  in  respect  to  the  heads 
of  important  independent  steel  companies.  Nine  of 
them,  with  an  aggregate  of  532  years,  average  59 
years,  and  59  is  also  the  average  age  of  the  seven 
presidents  of  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries. 

Thus  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  steel  industry 
gives  conspicuous  exemption  from  the  edict  of  Osier. 
No  other  shows  a  stronger  official  personnel,  and  no 
other  represents  higher  standards  of  executive  ca- 
pacity or  greater  mastery  of  the  complicated  problems 
of  modern  industry. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant in  American  industrial  history,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  in  such  a  period  the  steel  trade  has  had  the 
guidance  of  such  practical  hands.  At  the  works,  di- 
rection of  operations  has  fallen  to  aggressive,  well- 
trained  men — school-and-works-trained,  and  where  pro- 
motions have  been  made  to  higher  executive  places, 
they  have  been  almost  entirely  of  operating  men.  The 
oncoming  second  line  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  industry 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  years  just  ahead,  as  retire- 
ment time  comes  for  one  and  another  of  the  seasoned 
leaders  of  to-day. 
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HOIST   FOR  CUPOLA  CHARGING 


Monorail  Machine  for  General  and  Special  Work 
— One  Operator  Controls  All  Movements 

The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently  designed  a  cupola  charging-  at- 
tachment for  its  form  24  C.  H.  monorail  hoist,  ar- 
ranged   as    shown    in    the    accompanying    illustration. 

This  machine  is  primarily  a  general  service  mono- 
rail hoist  for  all  types  of  work  for  which  hoists  of 
that  type  are  adapted,  although  extending  its  use  to 
cupola  charging  has  made  several  modifications  of  the 
standard  form  24  unit  necessary.  In  the  machine  il- 
lustrated the  hoisting  rope  and  load  block  are  pen- 
dant from  an  extension  of  the  hoist  frame,  which 
places  them  forward  of  the  front  trolley  a  sufficient 
distance  to  permit  a  suspended  bucket  to  enter  the 
cupola.  In  the  standard  machine,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hoisting  rope  and  load  block  hang  from  the  hoist 
frame  a  short  distance  back  of  the  front  trolley. 

The  hoisting  rope  is  given  a  three-part  reeving. 
The  dead  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  an  indepen- 


forward  until  the  hooks  enter  the  loops  as  far  as 
they  will  go,  the  hoisting  motion  being  started  and 
the  bucket  lifted  to  a  height  that  permits  it  to  enter 
the  cupola  door,  the  hoist  being  then  traveled  for- 
ward until  the  bucket  enters  the  cupola  and  is  central 
with  the  cupola  walls.  The  lowering  motion  is  started, 
the  bucket  descending  into  the  cupola  to  within  about 
4  ft.  of  the  top  of  the  materials  previously  charged. 
The  hand  brake  controlling  the  rotation  of  the  auxiliary 
drum  is  set,  the  drum  stands  still,  as  also  the  upper 
section  of  the  load  block,  the  bale  and  the  body  of 
charging  bucket.  The  movable  bottom  of  the  bucket 
continues  to  descend  until  the  bucket  is  wide  open 
when  the  lowering  motion  is  stopped. 

The  contents  of  the  bucket  having  been  discharged, 
the  hand  brake  is  released  and  the  bucket  closes  by 
its  own  gravity.  The  bucket  is  then  hoisted  to  a  level 
with  the  cupola  door,  the  hoist  traveled  back,  and  the 
bucket  deposited  for  refilling.  It  is  detached  by  move- 
ments the  reverse  of  those  us'ed  in  attaching  it.  At- 
taching and  detaching  buckets  to  the  hoist,  as  well  as 
other  features  of  charging  the  cupola,  are  easily  con- 
ducted  by   the   hoist   operator   alone.     When   charging 


operations  have  been  completed,  simply  lifting  off  the 
bale  and  inserting  the  pins  restores  the  hoist  to  con- 
dition for  general  work. 


dently  movable  section  of  the  load  block,  and  one  loop 
of  the  hoisting  rope,  which  would  normally  pass  around 
an  upper  sheave,  is  deflected  over  sheaves  to  an  aux- 
iliary winding  drum  located  under  the  main  frame. 
This  drum  is  provided  with  a  hand  brake  by  means 
of  which  the  drum  and  attached  ropes  may  move  in 
a  manner  normal  for  the  ropes  and  upper  sheave  for  a 
three-part  reeving.  By  locking  the  drum  the  ropes 
will  function  as  a  two-part  reeving;  the  dead  end 
for  the  time  being  is  at  the  periphery  of  the  auxiliary 
drum  and  the  third  part  of  the  rope,  which  was  nor- 
mally the  dead  end,  with  attached  parts  remaining 
stationary.  The  two  sections  of  the  load  block  are 
provided  with  pins  for  locking  them  together  for  nor- 
mal monorail  service,  and  to  separate  them  so  that 
they  may  function  independently  when  operating  as 
a  cupola  charging  machine. 

For  cupola  charging  a  bale  carrying  two  extra 
hooks  is  hung  across  the  top  of  the  load  block,  and 
the  pins  are  withdrawn.  The  hoist  is  then  ready  for 
cupola  charging.  The  weight  of  the  bale  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  running  friction  of  the  hoisting  rope, 
and  the  load  block  with  its  three  hooks  moves  up  or 
down  as  a  unit  just  as  if  its  several  parts  were  con- 
nected together. 

With  the  loaded  charging  buckets  placed  in  line 
directly  under  the  monorail  runway,  the  operation  of 
the  charging  hoist  proceeds  as  follows:  The  hoist 
load  block  is  lowered  so  that  the  three  load  hooks 
come  opposite  the  three  loops,  forming  the  suspension 
members   of   the   bucket.     The   hoist   is    then   traveled 


New  German  Method  of  Hardening  Steel 

A  new  process  for  hardening  steel  has  been  patented 
recently  in  the  United  States  by  Wilhelm  Winter,  Rem- 
scheid,  Germany.  It  is  the  result  of  experimental  work 
by  the  inventor  in  his  steel  hardening  plants  at  Rem- 
scheid,  known  as  the  Westdeutsehe  Stah'.  Harte  Gesell- 
schaft.  Since  the  process  was  perfected  over  a  year 
ago  it  has  been  in  use  in  a  number  of  German  plants 
producing  machine  tools,  gears,  axles,  springs,  etc.  An 
unusual  degree  of  hardness  is  said  to  result  from  the 
application  of  the  process  and  a  considerable  saving  in 
cost. 

There  are  two  treatments,  a  heating  bath  and  a 
cooling  off  process.  The  material  to  be  hardened  is 
first  placed  in  the  heating  bath,  where  it  remains  until 
it  obtains  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  bath. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  it  is  taken  out  and  passed 
through  a  cooling-off  process,  which  is  accomplished 
without  the  use  of  any  materials  such  as  oil,  water  or 
compressed  air.  The  patentee  states  that  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  chemical  reactions  appearing  in  the  treat- 
ment has  been  demonstrated  to  the  German  patent  office 
by  laboratory  analysis  and  experiment,  and  that  the 
tests  and  demonstrations  took  place  in  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Charlottenburg. 

Henry  Engels,  55  Buffalo  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  ac- 
quired the  American  patents  late  in  June.  He  plans 
to  have  in  operation  soon  a  plant  and  testing  laboratory 
for  demonstrating  the  process.  Hans  Becker,  Rem- 
scheid,  Germany,  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States 
and  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Engels  in  this  work. 


What  Is  Today's  Shortage  in  Pig  Iron? 

The  Trend  of  the  Years  Before  the  War  and  the  Low  Rate 

of  Consumption  Since  Indicate  a  Deficiency  of 

Over  25,000,000  Tons 


IF  we  take  the  mean  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  produc- 
tion over  a  number  of  years,  we   approximate  the 

trend  of  consumption  or  demand.  Such  a  trend 
line  extended  for  a  period  beyond  the  years  of  observa- 
tion gives  an  indication  of  the  approximate  needs  of  the 
extended  period.  For  pig  iron  such  a  curve  and  the 
corresponding  figures  of  the  theoretical  requirements 
were  given  in  The  Iron  Age  of  March  3,  1921. 

Considering  these  needs  as  normal,  then  for  a  given 
month  the  actual  production  either  more  than  satisfies 
the  current  normal  or  is  short  of  doing  so,  or  it  may 
equal  the  calculated  amount.  Periods  of  excess  must 
then  be  followed  by  periods  of  deficiency.  Assuming 
no  great  change  has  occurred  meanwhile  in  general 
conditions,  the  consumption  of  the  material  is  following 


estimate  any  hoped-for  increase  in  exportation.  Should 
such  increase  occur  it  might  indeed  balance  some  other 
opposite  factor  not  now  apprehended.  Naturally  the 
records  of  a  new  group  of  years  will  bring  about  modi- 
fications of  the  equation  which  mathematically  may  be 
given  to  the  trend  line,  and  the  normal  line  is  thus  sub- 
ject to  a  change  as  sufficient  additional  information 
becomes  available. 

The  shaded  areas  above  and  below  the  normal  line 
are  equivalent  to  the  areas  inclosed  by  the  production 
curve.  While  they  give  an  idea  of  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  pig  iron  made,  the  theoretical  defi- 
ciency is  even  greater,  as  to-day's  normal  needs  are 
considerably  greater  than  even  those  of  war  time.  In 
the  article  referred  to,  it  was  shown  that  the  production 
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Excesses  and   Deficiencies  in   Pig  Iron   Production  from   Month    to    Month,    the    Comparison    Being    with    Theoretical 

Requirements   Determined   by   a   Balancing  of  the   Ups  and  Downs    Over    the    Fifteen    Years    Before    the    War.      The 

deficiency   since   early   in    1919    appears  to  be   31    million   tons  to  date.     Allowing  one-half  of  the  13  million  tons  excess 

production  in  the  war  period  for  peace  time  needs  would  leave  a  shortage  of  25  million  tons 


the  law  indicated  by  the  past.  This  may  mean  that 
new  uses  are  constantly  being  found  for  iron  and  its 
derivatives,  that  per  capita  consumption  is  therefore 
on  the  increase,  and  that  the  total  is  further  swelled 
by  increase  in  population.  When  against  a  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  normal  are  plotted  the  percentages 
above  or  below  the  normal,  then  the  eye  gets  a  picture 
of  the  over-supply  or  under-supply. 

A  trend  line  over  too  long  a  number  of  years  may 
cover  such  epochal  changes  in  the  material,  such  as  a 
revolution  in  process,  and  therefore  a  revolution  in 
possibilities  of  use  or  of  price,  that  even  short  exten- 
sions into  the  future  may  exaggerate  unduly  the  indi- 
cations of  the  past.  Thus,  in  the  period  of  the  war,  so 
great  was  the  dislocation  of  peace-time  industrial  activ- 
ities that  production  statistics  for  that  time  might 
easily  g've  an  incorrect  indication  when  combined  with 
those  of  periods  affected  little  or  not  at  all  by  war. 

In  the  accompanying  curve  for  pig  iron  deviations 
from  normal  the  years  of  the  war  w-ere  not  considered. 
Eliminating  from  the  calculation  the  unusual  stimulus 
for  output  kept  the  line  of  apparent  or  theoretical 
needs  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  In 
other  words,  the  excess  above  the  normal  in  the  war 
period  would  not  be  so  great  as  is  indicated  and  defi- 
ciencies later  would  be  greater.  Moreover,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  in  determining  the  normal  to  assume  or 


for  the  fourteen  years  ended  with  1913  was  hardly  1 
per  cent  greater  than  the  total  needs  for  that  period. 
Production  was  309,453,000  tons  and  the  theoretical  re- 
quirements totaled  306,450,000  tons.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  1914  opened  with  no  deficiency.  Then  came 
subnormal  production  for  all  of  1914  and  half  of  1915 
until  war  demand  turned  the  scale,  and  we  had  45 
months  of  supernormal  production,  save  for  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  1918,  when  there  was  a  tem- 
porary check,  because  of  shortage  of  fuel  and  collapse 
of  transportation,  due  in  turn  to  weather  of  extreme 
severity.  The  45  months  of  war  activity  gave  an  ex- 
cess over  theoretical  needs  of  two  and  one-half  times 
the  deficiency  of  the  18  months  immediately  preceding, 
or  a  net  excess  of  13  million  tons. 

But  even  assuming  the  country  started  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1919  with  this  excess  of  13  million 
tons  available  for  later  consumption,  there  is  still 
a  great  apparent  deficiency.  There  were  9  months  of 
under-production  (the  remainder  of  1919),  some  over- 
production for  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  a  slight 
falling  backward  for  2  months,  then  5  months  more  on 
the  positive  side  and  finally  the  20  months  up  to  date, 
most  of  the  time  far  below  theoretical  needs.  In  these 
39  months,  there  were  only  8  with  output  greater  than 
needs. 

The    areas    show   that   the    deficiency  due   to    sub- 
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normal  production  was  fully  28  times  the  excess  pro- 
duction. The  figures  indicate  over  31  million  tons  de- 
ficiency, so  that  if  the  13  millions  excess  of  the  war 
period  were  available,  as  it  was  not  (much  going  into 
ships,  shells  and  engines  of  destruction  not  now  in 
existence),  there  would  still  be  a  shortage  of  18  million 
tons;  or  if  one-half  of  excess  war  production  could 
be  charged  against  peace-time  pursuits,  the  shortage 


would  be  31,000,000  minus  6,500,000,  or  24,500,000  tons. 
A  decided  change  in  the  rate  of  consumption  would 
need  to  be  shown  to  nullify  the  claim  of  the  shortage. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  improvement  since 
July,  1921,  when  the  production  was  only  27%  per  cent 
of  needs,  the  output  of  June,  this  year,  was  only  75 
per  cent  of  the  normal  and  not  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  the  total  capacity  of  the  country. 


Methods   for  Locally   Preventing  Case  Hardening 

Protective  Layers  Applied  with  a  Brush  and  Coating  with  Copper 
Compared  by  French  Authorities 


METHODS  for  locally  preventing  case  hardening  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in  Revue  de 
Metallurgie  for  April,  1922.  The  authors  are  Jean 
Galibourg  and  Marcel  Ballay. 

A  method  often  employed  is  to  cover  the  desired 
parts  to  be  protected  with  a  thin  coating  of  copper, 
deposited  electrolytically.  This  method  presents  numer- 
ous advantages,  but  it  requires  rather  costly  material 
and  the  method  takes  a  long  time  because  it  needs  two 
principal  operations:  First,  the  varnishing  of  the  parts 
to  be  case-hardened  and,  second,  the  electrolytic  coating 
of  the  remainder  of  the  piece. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  simple 
method  for  the  efficient  protection  against  case  harden- 
ing by  coating  the  parts  to  be  protected  in  one  opera- 
tion by  a  layer  impermeable  to  the  gases  producing  the 
cementation.  The  authors  publish  their  results  obtained 
on  various  methods. 

I.  Direct  Application  of  Protecting  Layer 
Applied  with  the  Brush. 

We  have  started  with  the  principle  clearly  estab- 
lished by  Guillet  and  Bernard  that  copper  is  the  best 
of  the  usual  materials  to  use  as  an  anticementation 
coating. 

Organic  Varnish  and  Powdered  Copper. — A  paint 
formed  of  copper  powder  and  a  varnish,  the  base  of 
which  was  resin  and  turpentine,  has  been  used  pre- 
viously as  a  protection.  This  paint  protects  very  im- 
perfectly. A  microstructure  is  shown  in  the  original 
paper  giving  the  penetration  of  carbon  in  material 
covered  with  this  paint.  The  coating  is  also  very 
fragile  and  is  easily  detached  during  handling.  The 
inefficiency  of  this  protection  seems  to  come  from  the 
presence  of  carbon  in  the  paint  itself. 

Silicate  of  Soda  and  Powdered  Copper. — Very  good 
results  are  obtained  by  replacing  the  organic  varnish 
with  commercial  silicate  of  soda.  A  microstructure 
shows  the  results  obtained  on  very  soft  steel,  using  a 
mixture  of  one  part  silicate  of  soda  and  one  part  pow- 
dered copper  by  weight.  The  case  hardening  is  abso- 
lutely nil.  This  paint,  copper-silicate,  dries  rapidly 
and  resists  rubbing  and  blows  very  well.  As  against 
this  material  may  be  advanced  its  high  price,  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  powdered  copper  and  its  adherence  to  the 
piece  after  cementation  and  quenching.  There  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  detaching 
the  coat  which  limits  its  use  to  the  protection  of  parts 
that  have  to  be  afterwards  machined. 

Silicate  of  Soda,  Powdered  Copper  and  Inert  Ma- 
terial.— The  addition  to  the  copper  of  a  convenient 
inert  material  allows  the  cost  of  the  coating  to  be 
reduced  and  the  adherence  after  quenching.  In  the 
following  table  are  given  the  results  of  some  of  the 
tests  on  bars  case-hardened  to  1  mm.  depth: 


It  is  seen  that  among  the  materials  tried,  as  shown 
in  the  preceding  table,  two  only  are  worthy  of  further 
use,  namely,  powdered  emery  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
oxide  of  iron  should  be  eliminated  because  the  coating 
is  only  removed  with  great  difficulty  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

Other  Mixtures  With  or  Without  Copper. — The  re- 
sults with  other  mixtures  with  or  without  copper  are: 

Composition  Results 

Aluminum  and  silicate Protection  very  imperfect. 

Copper  %,  aluminum  '3  .and  silicate. Protection   imperfect. 
Copper    14.   aluminum    \'i,   powdered 

emery   Vi  and  silicate Protection   imperfect. 

Powdered  emery  and  silicate Bad  protection. 

Kaolin   and   silicate The     coatinp     cracks     or 

drops     away     from     the 

steel. 
Oxide  of  iron  and  silicate The     coating     cr.ack8     or 

drops    away    from    th© 

steel. 

From  this  last  series  of  experiments  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that,  unfortunately,  powdered  aluminum  can- 
not replace  powdered  copper.  This  is  regrettable  be- 
cause of  the  lower  price  of  aluminum.  The  results  of 
the  three  last  mixtures  show  that  the  presence  of 
powdered  copper  in  the  coating  is  indispensable. 

Conditions  of  Use  of  Copper-Emery-Silicate  Paint. — 
Following  the  experiments  outlined  above  the  mixture 
decided  upon  was  as  follows: 

Powdered  copper 2   parts   by   weight 

Powdered    emery 1    part 

Commercial  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  give  a  thick  paint. 

The  coating  obtained  with  this  mixture  is  very 
adherent  before  heating  and  is  easily  removed  from 
the  steel  after  case  hardening.  The  best  method  of 
preparing  the  paint  is  to  mix  the  powdered  copper  and 
emery  before  use  and  just  before  applying  to  the  steel 
adding  the  necessary  amount  of  silicate  of  soda  to  gfive 
the  desired  consistency.  The  silicate  is  added  little  by 
little  so  as  to  make  fir.=;t  a  thick  paste  and  then  is 
brought  to  the  necessary  fluidity  to  flow  freely  from  the 
brush.  If  while  being  used  the  mixture  thickens  a  little 
more  silicate  is  added. 

Removal  of  Grease  from  the  Steel. — Experience  has 
shown  that  the  paint  will  only  protect  properly  if  the 
parts  are  perfectly  free  from  grease.  Removing  grease 
with  a  bath  of  hot  potash  solution  is  altogether  insuf- 
ficient, the  mineral  oils  being  only  partially  or  not  at 
all  emulsified.  The  simplest  and  the  most  efficient 
method  of  removing  grease  seems  to  be  to  heat  the 
samples  in  a  furnace  to  about  500  deg.  C.  (932  deg. 
Fahr.),  avoiding  in  all  cases  a  red  heat.  From  numer- 
ous tests  made  under  these  conditions  carried  out  on 
several  thousand  pieces  good  results  have  always  been 
obtained. 

The  question  of  finding  the  hard  parts  in  the  pro- 
tected areas  is  made  very  simple  after  quenching.    The 


Composition  Results 

Powdered   copper   and   silicate r.nort  nrnrA<<tlnn 

Copper  %.  powdered  emery  M.  and  silicaU Good   pro^l  on 

Copper  H,  powder.rt  emery  U  and  silicate Feeble  penetration 

Copper  'fl.  powdore.1  emery  =j  and  silicate gtrong  fi^netrat  on 

Copper   v.,   kaolin    l-i   and  .sllfcate Bad  priTect  on 

Copper  %,  ferric  oxide  >,  and  silicate Good  pmtectTon 

Copper  V,.  ferric  oxide  '/,  and  silicate .  Pebble  wnetration 

Copper  H.  powdered  emery  %.  borax  H  and  silicate..  Good  protection 


Obsei-vationa 
The   coat   Is  very   adherent   after   quenchlnK. 
The  coating  detaches  after  quenching. 
The  coating  detaches  after  quenching. 
The  coating  detaches  after  quenching. 

The  coating  is  adherent  after  quenching. 
The  coating  is  adherent  after  quenching, 
nifflcult   to  use.      The  paint   thickens   rapidly. 
Coating   very    adherent    after    quenching. 
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pieces,  sand  blasted  with  care,  are  immersed  for  one 
or  two  minutes  in  a  copper  reagent,  similar  to  the 
Stead  reagent.  The  parts  not  case  hardened  are 
strongly  covered  with  copper,  while  the  case-hardened 
parts  are  not  affected.  Further,  this  may  be  proved 
by  means  of  a  file  or  by  a  Brinell  hardness  test. 

Applicatio)!  and  Drying  of  the  Coatinff. — A  coating 
is  required  of  about  %  or  %  mm.  thick,  in  order  to 
protect  against  case  hardening  1  mm.  deep.  When 
the  paint  is  correctly  applied  drying  takes  about  15 
min.,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  pieces  may  be 
handled  without  danger.  In  every  case  the  pieces  may 
be  placed  in  the  boxes  1  hr.  after  being  covered  with 
the  paint.  Where  there  is  need  for  speed  or  if  a  rapid 
drying  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
piece  (for  instance,  protection  of  salient  angles)  the 
paint  may  be  applied  to  pieces  previously  heated  to  70 
to  90  deg.  C.  (158  to  194  deg.  Fahr.) ;  drying  is  then 
quite  rapid  and  the  pieces  may  be  placed  in  the  boxes 
15  min.  after. 

Comparison  of  Price  Compared  with  Electrnlytical 
Copper  Treatment. — If  the  simple  cost  of  materials  is 
considered  the  advantage  is  with  the  electrolytical 
method,  but  if  it  is  remembered  that  painting  with  the 
silicate  allows  four  times  the  number  of  pieces  to  be 
treated  and  does  not  require  the  expensive  installation 
of  baths,  etc.,  the  advantage  is  very  clearly  in  favor 
of  painting.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  choice  of  one 
or  the  other  method  depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of 
materials  to  be  protected  against  case  hardening.  In 
the  case  of  large  pieces  of  which  only  a  small  part  is 
to  be  case  hardened  the  advantage  is  greatly  with 
electrolysis. 

II.  Coating  by  Iininersion  in  Copper  Solution. 

As  is  well  known,  iron  displaces  copper  from  a 
copper  solution  and  produces  a  deposit  of  copper,  the 
appearance  and  compactness  of  which  differ  according 
to  the  solution  used.  If  an  ordinary  solution  of  copper 
chloride  or  copper  sulphate  in  water  is  used  the  iron  or 
steel  is  covered  very  rapidly  with  a  powdery  and  a 
fragile  deposit,  which  does  not  give  any  real  protection 
against  case  hardening.  If  chloride  of  iron  is  added  to 
ordinary  copper  chloride  solutions  in  increasing  quan- 
tity the  deposit  is  produced  much  more  slowly  and  is 
more  adherent,  according  as  the  amount  of  chloride 
of  iron  is  greater.  In  every  case  the  most  compact 
deposits  detach  in  little  scales  if  the  action  is  prolonged 
long  enough  to  give  a  thick  coating.  Ammoniacal 
chloride  of  copper  solution  (the  Heyn  reagent)  gives 
a  similar  deposit  that  scales  off  when  it  reaches  con- 
siderable thickness.  The  coating  obtained  with  alcoholic 
solution,  such  as  the  Stead  reagent,  is  continuous  re- 
sistant and  similar  to  an  electrolytic  coating.  These 
methods  were  carefully  tried  out  by  covering  the  coating 
obtained  with  glue  and  solution  of  gum-arabic. 

The  results  obtained  were  not  better  than  from 
electrolytic  coatings  and  like  them  required  a  prelimi- 
nary covering  with  varnish  on  the  parts  to  be  after- 
wards case  hardened.  The  only  case  where  their  use 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  would  be  if  one  wished  to 
protect  the  end  of  a  piece  by  immersing  the  part  to  be 
protected  in  a  dish  or  vat  at  a  constant  level.  In  this 
case  the  solution  with  chloride  of  iron  and  water  or 
alcoholic  solution  would  seem  to  be  the  best.     G.  b.  w. 


Civil  service  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
for  an  assistant  examiner  of  the  patent  oiBce,  for  an 
instructor  in  machine  guns  and  armament  at  Raritan 
Arsenal,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  and  for  instructor  in  the 
ordnance  department  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass. 
Applicants  should  apply  for  form  1.312,  stating  the 
title  of  the  examination  desired. 


Construction  of  foundations  for  the  new  mechanical 
puddling  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  to  be  erected  by  the 
YoungstowTi  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  will  commence 
during  the  next  two  weeks,  and  will  be  carried  forward 
by  the  company's  own  organization.  Excavation  is 
virtually  completed. 


MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

Great    Improvement    Made    in    Past    Ten    Years 
Described 

The  story  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  malleable  iron  castings  during  the  past  few  years 
is  told  in  an  interesting  32-page  illusti-ated  booklet  en- 
titled "Certified  Malleable  in  Transportation  and  Indus- 
try," just  issued  by  the  American  Malleable  Castings 
Association,  Cleveland.  This  recounts  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  association  through  its  research  depart- 
ment to  improve  malleable  castings.  It  is  asserted  that 
less  than  10  years  ago  there  was  little  definiteness  to  the 
physical  properties  of  the  malleable  iron  and  that  there 
were  virtually  as  many  varieties  as  there  were  foun- 
dries making  it.  Co-operative  efforts  were  started  in 
1913  by  the  25  members  of  the  association,  which  has 
since  increased  its  membership  to  50.  Through  these 
efforts,  it  is  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  malleable 
iron  has  been  changed  from  a  hit  or  miss  proposition  to 
a  scientific  basis. 

When  the  research  work  was  started,  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  physical  properties  of  malleable  iron, 
members  were  required  to  submit  test  bars  daily.  At 
that  time  the  specifications  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  for  malleable  iron  called  for  a 
tensile  strength  of  38,000  lb.  and  5  per  cent  elongation 
in  2  in.,  but  this  specification  exceeded  the  product  of 
many  foundries.  Through  individual  plant  inspection 
the  adoption  of  more  successful  practices  and  the  regu- 
lar submission  of  test  bars,  it  was  not  long  before  a  ma- 
jority of  the  malleable  foundries  were  making  castings 
exceeding  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  specifications  and  subse- 
quently at  the  solicitation  of  this  association  these  speci- 
fications were  raised  to  45,000  lb.  tensile  strength  and 
7%  per  cent  elongation  in  2  in.,  this  specification  being 
later  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 
The  association  was  inspired  by  its  success  to  further 
improve  its  products  and  as  a  result  a  new  specification 
of  50,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  tensile  strength  and  10  per 
cent  elongation  has  been  adopted  recently.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  other  desirable  properties  have  shown  even 
greater  improvement.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted to  develop  soundness,  machining  qualities  and 
finish.  The  use  of  chills  has  given  way  to  a  proper 
proportioning  of  gates  and  risers,  so  that  voids  due 
to  unequal  cooling  of  the  metal  may  be  eliminated 
rather  than  driven  to  other  parts.  Scaled  castings 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  proper  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  packing  materials  and  the  proper  protection  of 
casting  during  annealing. 

Role  of  the  Microscope 

The  practice  of  issuing  certificates  of  merit  to 
foundries  whose  products  meet  the  rigid  requirements 
of  the  association,  from  which  developed  the  term  "Cer- 
tified Malleable  Castings,"  is  described,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  manufacturing  processes.  The  microscope  is 
given  credit  for  accomplishing  much  in  bringing  mal- 
leable castings  to  their  present  high  standard  of  qual- 
ity. It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  most  popular  fallacies 
regarding  malleable  castings  was  the  belief  that  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  casting  is  confined  to  its 
surface  and  that  it  has  a  tough  outer  skin  with  a  hard 
brittle  interior.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  study  of  the 
better  malleable  casting  with  the  use  of  the  microscope 
revealed  that  malleability  was  not  due  exclusively  to 
the  decarbonizing  effect  of  the  packing  material,  but 
rather  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  hard  carbides  and  the 
formation  of  ferrite  or  carbonless  iron,  the  most  ductile 
form  of  the  metal,  and  that  this  was  not  confined  to 
the  outer  layers,  but  extended  to  the  center,  thus  sub- 
stantiating the  theory  on  which  present  day  American 
practice  is  founded. 

Comparisons  are  made  of  the  physical  and  mechan- 
ical properties  of  malleable  as  compared  with  grey  iron 
and  steel  castings,  drop  forgings  and  compressed  steel 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  easy  machining  qualities 
of  malleable  iron.  Numerous  uses  of  malleable  castings 
are  listed  and  it  is  stated  that  from  200  to  250  lb.  of 
malleable  castings  are  now  used  in  many  of  the  best 
types  of  automobiles  for  various  vital  parts. 
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New  Jolt  Stripper  Molding  Machine 

A  new  style  jolt  stripper  of  the  type  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  has  been,  added  to  the  line 
of  the  Arcade  Mfgr.  Co.,  Freeport,  111. 

The  new  machine  has  a  6-in.  jolt  cylinder  and  a 
12-in.  air  strip.  In  this  design  the  stripper  frame, 
which  carries  the  pins  for  engaging  the  stripping 
plate,  or  the  flask  when  a  stripping  plate  is  not  used, 
is  mounted  on  a  ring  piston.  The  latter  is  guided 
around  the  jolt  cylinder  column  and  inside  the  cylin- 
der shell  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine.  For  a  12-in. 
lift  the  ring  piston  is  provided  with  an  18-in.  bearing 
on  the  guide  column,  which  is  intended  to  assure  per- 
fectly vertical  motion  that  will  lift  a  flask  with  the 
sand  from  a  pattern  having  the  minimum  of  drag. 

The  12-in.  strip  machine  is  placed  with  about  half 
its   height  below   the   floor   level,  those   with   the   8-in. 


Papers 


Jolt    .stripper    JlDliiing    Machine.      The    strii  per    frame    is 
mounteJ   on   a   ring   piston 

strip  being  placed  on  top  of  the  floor.  The  lifting  pins, 
which  engage  the  stripping  plate  or  flask,  are  adjust- 
able for  flasks  of  different  sizes.  This  equipment  is 
made  also  with  hand  strip  and  with  two  lift  cylinders 
for  long  flasks. 

rs  for   Steel   Plant  Electrical   Engineers 
Convention 

A  tentative  list  of  the  papers  to  be  presented  at 
the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  at  Cleveland,  Sept. 
11  to  15  inclusive,  is  as  follows: 

"Improvement  in  Rfflciency  ot  Electric  Power  Supply"  by 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  consulting  engineer  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

"A  Ueview  of  Steel  Mill  Electrincation"  by  B.  G.  Lamme, 
chief  consulting  engineer  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilfred  Sykes.  assistant  to  oper- 
ating vice-president  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  Chicago. 

■■Judging  Combustion  from  Gas  Analysis"  by  A.  G.  Wit- 
ting, assistant  chief  engineer  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. 

"Kiectriflcation  of  the  International  Nickel  Company's 
Works  for  Monel  Metal"  by  F.  C.  Watson,  electrical  super- 
intendent International  Nickel  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

■•The  Gas  Engine  as  a  Prime  Mover  for  Power  Genera- 
tion^'  by  U.  M.  Petty,  electrical  superintendent  Lehigh  plant, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

■■Steam  Turbines''  by  L.  w.  Heller,  assistant  super- 
intendent  power  stations  Duquesne  Light  Co..  Pittsburgh. 

"Some  Considerations  in  the  Electrincation  of  the  Steel 
Plant  Uailroad  Yard'^  by  R.  B.  Gerhardt.  electrical  super- 
intendent Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point.  Md. 

"Power  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry"  by  D.  B.  Rush- 
more,  consulting  engineer  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady 
N.  Y. 

"Boiler  Practices  of  1922,"  a  topical  discussion  by  J.  B. 
Crane,  combustion  engineer  George  T.  Ladd  Co. :  E.  R.  Pish, 
vice-president  Heine  Boiler  Co.  ;  R,  M.  Rush.  Springfield 
Boiler  Co.  :   R.  E.   Huller,  Babcoek  &   Wilcox  Co.  :   P.  Hodson. 


Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.  ;  Professor  Edgar  Kidwell, 
general  manager  Kidwell  Boiler  &  Engineering  Co. 

■'Control  Standardization"  by  F.  W.  Cramer,  engineer  of 
tests  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown.  Pa. 

"Motor  Standardization"  by   D.   M.   Petty. 

"Investigation  of  Insulators  for  Steel  Mill  Service"  by 
A.  R,  Leavitt,  engineer  of  tests  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Duquesne, 
Pa. 

"Electric  Furnaces"  by  E.  T.  Moore,  electrical  engineer 
Halcomb  Steel  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"Lighting  in  Steel  Plants"  by  R.  H.  Bauer,  electrical 
engineer  Carnegie   Steel  Co.,   Clairton,   Pa. 

"The  Question  of  Safety  in  Steel  Mills"  by  F.  A.  Wiley, 
electrical  superintendent  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 

'■Edueation^^  by  L.  P.  Galbraith,  electrical  superintendent 
West  Penn  Steel  Co..  Brackenridge,  Pa. 

"Electrical  Developments  in  1922"  by  R.  B.  Gerhardt. 

'■Crane  Standardization"  by  R.  S.  Shoemaker,  superintend- 
ent of  maintenance  American  Rolling  Mills  Co  .  Miildletown, 
Ohio,  W.  S.  Hall  and  E.  Friedlaender. 


Combination  A.  C.  and  D.  C.  Voltmeter 

A  graphic  voltmeter  known  as  the  Utility  and  said 
to  be  equally  accurate  on  all  commercial  frequencies 
of  alternating  current  and  direct  current  as  well,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Esterline-Angus  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  meter,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
is  made  of  the  portable  type,  the  case  being  of 
aluminum,  finished  in  hand-rubbed,  baked  enamel.  The 
clock  pr6vided  is  an  8-day  marine  type,  inciosed  in  a 
separate  case,  and  five  hourly  chart  speeds,  %,  IVz,  3, 
6  and  12  in.  per  hour  are  obtainable.  The  clock  can 
also  be  fitted  to  give  additional  hourly  chart  speeds, 
and  the  same  speed  for  inches  per  minute  as  well. 
The  chart  is  6  in.  wide  and  90  ft.  long. 

The  measuring  element  incorporates  unique  fea- 
tures, a  molded  bakelite  frame  being  used  to  give  high 
insulation  and  accurate  assembly.  The  moving  system, 
instead  of  being  mounted  on  a  staff  carried  by  pivots 


for  Both  ,\lternatin 
Current  Service 


and  jewels,  is  supported  on  a  taut  steel  suspens'ion 
wire.  This  arrangement  is  intended  to  eliminate  fric- 
tion and  make  the  instrument  really  portable,  becausfl 
the  suspension  is  not  affected  by  shocks,  jars  and  vibra- 
tion. The  ink  well  and  the  damper  are  molded 
integrally  with  the  frame,  and  constructed  to  eliminate 
spilling  of  the  ink  with  ordinary  handling. 

The  instruments  are  available  in  the  following 
ranges:  0-1. ')0;  0-300;  0-600  and  0-750,  and  can  be  fur- 
nished with  combinations  of  two,  three  or  all  four  of 
the  ranges  given. 


The  Kilby  Mfg.  Co.,  which  recently  resumed  the 
operation  of  its  foundry  in  Cleveland  on  an  open  shop 
basis,  has  brought  suit  asking  for  a  restraining  order 
against  mem'-ers  of  the  union  to  prevent  them  from 
picketing  its  plant. 


Electrical  and  Magnetic  Weld  Testing' 

Their  Application  to  Butt-Welded  Steel  Plates — Comparison 

With  I'hysical  Tests — Commercial  Possibilities  of 

Magnetic  Testing 


BY  T.  SPOONER  AND  I.  F.  KINNARD 


IN  spite  of  the  very  rapid  progress  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  application  of  arc  and  gas  welding, 
this  progress  would  have  been  more  rapid  if  at 
the  same  time  there  had  been  developed  a  reliable  and 
simple  method  of  determining  the  quality  of  welded 
joints.  Provided  plenty  of  reliable  and  competent  oper- 
ators are  available,  it  is  well  known  that  many  im- 
portant structures  such  as  large  tanks,  steel  ships,  boil- 
ers and  perhaps  the  steel  frameworks  of  bridges  and 
buildings  could  be  safely  joined  together  by  welding 
alone.  However,  since  the  results  are  always  in  doubt 
where  the  human  element  enters  in  and  since  visual 
inspection  alone  will  not  reveal  the  presence  of  slag 
inclusions,  incomplete  fusion  of  metal,  etc.,  the  applica- 
tions of  welding  methods  have  been  greatly  retarded 
for  important  structures  where  reliability  is  essential. 
There  are  various  possible  methods  of  inspection 
available  such  as   X-ray  analysis,  acoustical  methods. 


k -4  5'--J 
Weld- 
Fig.   1.— Diagram  of  Apparatus  for  Electrical  Tests  of  Butt- 
Welded  Joints  of  Steel 

electrical  tests,  magnetic  tests,  etc.  This  paper  will 
describe  some  preliminary  laboratory  tests  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  applying  electrical  and  magnetic 
methods  for  testing  the  quality  of  butt  welds  joining 
steel  plates.  These  preliminary  tests  were  merely  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  methods  showed  promise 
of  ultimate  success  and  not  to  develop  commercial  test- 
ing apparatus. 

Samples 
Four  pairs  of  steel  plates  having  the  following  di- 
mensions were  butt-welded  by  an  experienced  operator : 
Plate  Thickness.  In.     Length  of  Weld,  In. 


The  joints  were  made  according  to  a  predetermined 
schedule  and  were  designated  by  the  welder  as  good, 
fair  and  poor,  over  various  sections  as  will  be  noted 
later. 

Methods   of  Test 

The  method  of  application  was  similar  for  the  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  methods  of  test  and  consisted  in 
measuring  the  electrical  or  magnetic  potential  drop 
across  the  weld  with  a  definite  e.m.f.  or  magnetic  po- 
tential applied  on  opposite  sides  of  the  weld.  This 
drop  was  compared  with  the  drop  over  an  equal  length 
of  unwelded  plate.  The  e.m.f.  or  magnetic  potential 
was  applied  at  points  fairly  close  to  the  weld  in  order 
to  localize  the  effect.  If  the  e.m.f.,  for  instance,  had 
been  applied  at  the  edges  of  the  plate  parallel  to  the 


•From  a  paper  delivered  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J..  June  26  to  29.  The  authors  are  research  engineers, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


weld,  the  current  would  have  distributed  itself  inversely 
as  the  resistivity  and  the  potential  drop  across  the 
various  portions  of  the  weld  would  have  been  nearly 
the  same  regardless  of  the  quality. 

Electrical  Tests. — The  apparatus  constructed  to 
make  use  of  the  electric  current  for  weld  testing  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  current,  in  this  case  100  am- 
peres direct  current,  was  passed  into  the  plate  through 
two  heavy  brass  posts  o,  and  a~.  A  galvanometer  was 
connected  through  the  switch  S:  to  either  6,-6;  which 
was  across  the  weld,  or  to  b'-b,  which  was  across  an 
equal  distance  on  the  plate.  Consequently,  readings 
could  be  readily  obtained  for  any  point  in  the  weld  which 
indicated  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  weld  and 
plate  at  that  point.  In  general  the  weld  had  a  higher 
resistance  than  the  plate  and  consequently  the  potential 
drop  was  greater  for,  the  former.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  above  readings  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  plate  readings  represents  the  percentage  de- 
crease in  the  quality  of  the  weld  based  on  the  plate. 
The  quality  of  the  weld  is  expressed  as  100  minus  the 
percentage  decrease  as  just  defined. 

The  scale  was  first  removed  from  the  plate  over  the 
portion  to  be  tested.  The  plate  was  then  marked  off 
into  1-in.  strips  and  readings  were  taken  at  the  center 
of  each  strip.  In  all  cases  these  readings  were  re- 
peated several  times  and  it  was  found  that  reasonable 
checks  could  be  obtained. 

Magnetic  Tests. — A  magnetic  tester  was  designed 
incorporating  the  same  general  principles  utilized  in 
the  electrical  method.  Fig.  2  shows  the  general  ar- 
rangement. A  method  of  measuring  magnetic  poten- 
tial drop  was  originally  described  by  Chattock  in 
England  and  was  later  used  by  Rogowski  in  Germany. 
A  modification  of  the  general  principle,  due  to  Fahy 
and  incorporated  in  his  Simplex  permeameter,  was  used 


Fig.   2. — Diagram   of  Apparatus   for   Magnetic  Tests  of  Butt- 
Welded  Joints  of  Steel 

in  our  tests.  Fig.  2  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  and  connections.  In  this  case  the 
soft  iron  posts  c,,  c.  and  cs  were  used  as  potential  con- 
tacts and  the  drop  in  magnetic  potential  across  the 
weld  and  plate  respectively  was  obtained  ballistically 
by  means  of  the  air  coils  Sj  and  S;  which  were  connected 
to  a  ballistic  galvanometer.  The  set-up  was  arranged 
so  that  when  switch  S,  was  in  position  D  the  coils 
were  connected  differentially,  and  when  in  position  P 
the  coil  across  the  plate  only  was  connected  to  the  gal- 
vanometer. Only  sufficient  exciting  current  was  used 
to  induce  a  flux  in  the  plate  at  about  the  value  of 
maximum  permeability,  as  it  was  found  for  instance 
^.hat  0.5  ampere  worked  better  than  2  amperes. 

After  experimenting  it  was  found  that  for  the  most 
consistent  results  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  poten- 
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Fig.  3. — Plotted  Results  of  Electrical.  Magnetic  and  Tension  Tests,  Plate  A 
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tial  contacts  from  the  plate  a  slight  distance  with  some 
non-magnetic  material.  This  was  done  to  equalize  the 
effects  of  scale  and  non-uniform  contacts.  Due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  some  cases,  the  plates  were  badly  bent  and 
twisted,  better  results  were  also  obtained  by  rounding 
the  main  contacts  at  a  and  h.  It  is  necessary  for  proper 
functioning  that  the  potential  posts  c,  Cj  and  ca  be  sym- 
metrically spaced  in  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the 
magnet  cores  a  and  b. 

In  the  magnetic  test,  readings  were 
taken  along  the  plate  at  1-in.  intervals  as  in 
the  electrical  tests.  The  quality  of  the 
weld  is  expressed  as  in  the  electrical  tests. 

Tensimi    Tests. — After    completing    the 
electrical    and    magnetic    tests,    the    plates 
were  cut  into  1-in.  strips  at  right  angles  to 
the   weld   and    the   tensile   strength    of   the 
strips   determined.     The   cross-section   was 
taken  equal  to  that  of  the  normal  plate  out- 
side  the  weld.     In  most  cases   rupture  oc- 
curred  within   the   weld,  but   in   a   few   in- 
stances the  strip  broke  outside,  showing  that 
the  weld  was  stronger  than  the   plate.     In 
all    cases    an    average    value   was    obtained     ^j 
for  the  strength  of  materia!  in  the  plate  so    5 
that  the  strength  of  the  weld  could  be  ex-   °- 
pressed  as  a  percentage  of  that  of  the  plate. 

Test  Results 

The  electrical  and  magnetic  test  results 
for  the  various  plates,  together  with  the 
quality  as  reported  by  the  welder,  are  shown 
in  Figs.  3  to  6.  The  electi-ical  and  magnetic 
testing  apparatus  was  located  midway  be- 
tween each  pair  of  vertical  dotted  lines  as 
indicated  by  the  test  points.  For  the  tensile 
tests  the  plates  were  supposed  to  have  been 
cut  along  tbe  dotted  lines.  The  machining 
was  not  accurately  done,  however,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  cross-hatched  portions  at  the 
top  of  the  figures  which  show  the  actual 
cutting  positions.  The  results  shown  for 
the  electrical  and  magnetic  tests  represent 
data  obtained  aft«r  a  good  many  ti-ials  and 
check  runs  which  were  in  some  eases  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  plate.  A  weld  equal  in 
quality  to  the  plate  is  represented  as  100 
per  cent.    For  points  below  the  100  per  cent 


line,  the  weld  is  poorer  than  the 
plate  and  above,  better. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Before  considering  the  re- 
sults on  each  plate  in  detail  the 
following  points  may  be  noted. 
In  comparing  the  electrical  and 
magnetic  tests  with  tensile 
strength  we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  the  latter 
tests  were  made  on  isolated 
strips  and  represent  absolute 
values,  while  in  the  former  tests 
adjacent  strips  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  value  read.  Al- 
though this  does  not  prevent 
the  electrical  or  magnetic  test- 
ing -from  showing  up  isolated 
bad  spots,  it  may  modify  them 
or  slightly  displace  their  ap- 
parent position  since  the  meas- 
urements could  not  be  complete- 
ly localized.  If  a  good  and  bad 
spot  are  adjacent,  the  electrical 
and  magnetic  tests  will  give  a 
more  or  less  mean  value, 
whereas  the  tension  test,  which 
is  the  absolute  test  value  for 
one  inch,  is  not  of  course  in- 
fluenced by  the  adjacent  mate- 
rial, since  this  material  has 
been  removed.  Moreover,  the 
tension  tests  tend  to  be  too  low 
as  compared  with  the  quality 
of  the  completed  weld  for  two  reasons: 

1.  In  many  cases  the  two  plates  welded  were  no  longer 
in  the  same  plane  due  to  shrinkage  caused  by  unequal  cool- 
ing and  therefore  tension  tests  produced  bending  strains  as 
well  as  normal  strains ;  and 

2.  If  a  small  slag  inclusion  or  other  weak  spot  was  present 
near  the  edge  of  a  strip  it  would  tend  to  spread  on  pulling, 
thus  reducing  the  strength  of  the  strips  below  that  to  be 
expected  of  the  completed  weld. 

Quality  of  Weld    According  to  Welder. 
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Inches  along  Plate. 

Pig.  4. — According  to  the  ihignctic  Test  on  This  Plate  (Plate  B)  It 
Would  Be  Pronounced  a  Good  Weld  with  the  Kxcfption  of  the  End,  18 
to  24  In.  There  are  evidently  some  Isolated  l>ad  spots  at  some  other 
points,  but  these  are  not  suttlolently  bad  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
magnetic  data.  The  electrical  test  in  gonia-al  shows  much  the  same 
results  as  the  magnetic.  In  general  we  would  say  that  this  waa  the 
best  plate  of  the  four,  but  that  the  detail  of  variations  was  rot  brought 
oi:t  ver>'  well  by  either  of  the  two  tests 
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It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  tension 
tests  represent  a  worse  condition  than 
actually  existed.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  electrical  and  magnetic  re- 
sults more  nearly  represent  the  true  quality 
of  the  weld  as  a  whole,  although  Ihey  prob- 
ably indicate  a  weld  quality  somewhat  supe- 
rior to  the  actual  quality. 

Plate  A. — This  plate  was  tested  a  large 
number  of  times  by  both  methods.  As 
shown  by  the  curves  (Fig.  3)  the  electrical 
test  follows  the  tensile  strength  more  close- 
ly than  the  magnetic  test  does.  The  latter, 
though,  indicates  that  the  weld  is  very  bad 
in  almost  every  part.  The  bad  region  be- 
tween the  5  and  8-in.  points  is  somewhat 
slighted  by  both  tests,  although  it  is  not 
shown  as  "good"  by  either  one.  The  good 
spot  between  the  3  and  4-in.  points  is  shown 
by  the  electrical  test  but  not  by  the  mag- 
netic. It  is  probable  that  an  isolated  good 
spot  will  not  be  picked  out  by  the  magnetic 
test,  but  the  results  seem  to  show  that 
isolated  bad  spots  are  readily  located, 
which  is  presumably  more  important.  It 
will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  testing  this  plate  the  magnetic  tester 
had  not  been  developed  to  the  working  ef- 
ficiency that  was  reached  later.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  poor  5  to  8-in. 
section  would  have  been  better  detected 
had  it  been  tested  under  the  later  conditions 
of  test.  This  plate  had  the  poorest  weld- 
ing of  the  four,  which  is  shown  by  all  the 
tests. 

Conclusions 
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1.  It  would  seem  that  the  foregoing  tests 
will  pick  out  faults  in  welds  irrespective  of 
what  type  they  may  be.  For  instance,  it 
was  brought  out  by  an  examination  of  the 
test  strips  that  a  small  cross-section  at  the 
weld  shows  up  magnetically.  On  the  other  hand  if 
there  is  a  surplus  of  metal  at  the  weld  and  part  of  it 
poor,  this  condition  is  detected. 

2.  From    the    experimental    work    here    reported    it 
seems  that  the  magnetic  methods  give  the  more  con- 
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Fig-.  5. — The  Magnetic  Test  on  Plate  C  Seems  to  Follow  the  Tensile 
Strength  Remarkably  Well,  Although  the  Magnitude  of  the  Percentages 
Are  Somewhat  Different,  as  Would  Be  Expected.  The  strip  at  17  in. 
shows  a  bad  spot  magnetically,  while  in  the  tension  test  this  bad  spot 
seemed  to  be  located  at  IS  in.  However,  according  to  the  data  on  the 
origrinal  welding  there  was  a  bad  spot  located  at  17  in.  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  extended  into  the  IS-in,  region.  On  account  of  the  adjacent 
good  weld  at  19  in.  the  effect  of  the  bad  spot  was  more  prominent  at 
17  than  at  18  in.  The  electrical  test  on  this  plate  was  not  so  successful 
and  shows  a  uniformly  good  plate  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  at 
17  in.  and  the  section  from  1  to  3  in. 
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sistent  results. 

3.  For  butt-welding  it  is  quite  feasible  to  definitely 
state  from  the  magnetic  test  whether  a  weld  is  good, 
fair  or  poor  when  the  results  are  properly  interpreted. 

4.  While  the  electrical  or  magnetic  tests  do  not  de- 

tect small  isolated  bad  spots  with  certainty, 
a  fairly  poor  weld  extending  over  consid- 
erable distance  will  be  indicated  without 
the  slightest  possibility  of  doubt. 

.5.  It  is  apparent  that  the  tension  tests 
indicate  much  poorer  quality  of  welds  than 
the  magnetic  or  electrical.  However,  from 
considerations  mentioned  above  we  believe 
that  the  tension  tests  indicate  a  poorer  qual- 
ity than  actually  exists,  while  the  electrical 
and  magnetic  tests  show  more  nearly  the 
average  quality. 

6.  All  of  the  welds  with  the  exception  of 
plate  A,  Fig.  3,  would  be  considered  good 
average  welds.  For  this  plate,  the  tension, 
magnetic  and  electrical  tests  all  agree  that 
this  is  a  poor  weld. 

7.  It  should  be  possible  to  readily  devise 
a  simple  and  portable  apparatus  for  apply- 
ing these  methods,  especially  the  magnetic, 
for  commercial  weld  testing.  The  magnetic 
method  should  be  more  readily  applicable 
since  actual  metallic  contact  between  the 
testing  apparatus  and  plate  is  not  essential. 

8.  These  results  open  up  a  line  of  ap- 
proach to  weld  testing  in  general.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  foregoing 
methods  can  be  successfuHy  applied  to  lap- 
welded  joints  and  other  untried  forms.  The 
application  to  butt  welding  alone  should  be 
quite  important  to  any  industry  that  utilizes 
this  type  of  weld  extensively. 


Fig.  6. — Again  in  This  Plato  (Plate  D)  the  Magnetic  Test  Follows 
the  Shape  of  the  Tensile  Strength  Curve  Quite  Closely.  The  electrical 
test  also  shows  quite  good  results,  although  the  latter  is  displaced  above 
the  100  per  cent  line  too  much.  The  bad  spots  in  the  plate  are  quite 
definitely   picked   out   by   both   tests 


A.  L.  Flint,  general  purcTiasing  oificer, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Washington,  will  receive 
bids  until  July  25,  for  a  quantity  of  metals 
and  miscellaneous  equipment. 
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Self-Lubricating  Bushings 

Self-lubricating  bushings  and  bearings  for  use 
where  oiled  bearings  are  objectionable,  inaccessible,  or 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  recommended  for  use  be- 
cause of  the  comparatively  lower  cost  and  their  dura- 
bility, are  being  offered  by  the  Union  Machine  Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  bushing  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. It  is  designated  as  the  Reliance  and  is  made  up 
of  two  parts,  an  inner  casing  of  bronze  and  an  outer 
casing  of  steel  tubing  machined  to  standard  sizes  for  a 
driving  or  pressing  fit.  The  method  of.  manufacture 
is  said  to  be  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice  and 
involve  fewer  manufacturing  operations,  the  bushings 
being  machined,  filled  and  burnishwl  without  being 
split.  If  required  the  outer  casing  may  be  of  bronze 
or  of  steel,  tinned  to  prevent  rusting. 

Holes  that  contain  the  lubricant  are  Vi  in.  for  all 
sizes  of  bushing,  which  is  intended  to  assure  a  large 
lubricating  surface  irrespective  of  the  dimensions  of 
wearing  parts.  The  shaft  or  pin  holes  in  the  bushings 
for  sheave  and  block  work  are  larger  than  listed  sizes 
to  allow  for  running  tolerance.  The  bushings  are  made 
with  the  requisite  allowance  for  a  driving  fit  into  the 


The   Inner   Casing    Is    of   Bronze   and   the   Outer 

of    Steel    Tubing.      The    bushings    are    machined, 

filled  and  burnished  without  being  split 

holes  bored  to  the  exact  size  usually  given  as  the  out- 
side diameter  of  the  bushings.  They  are  available  in 
any  length  and  with  any  special  inside  or  outside  diam- 
eters required,  also  flange  bushings  of  all  standard 
sizes. 

The  inner  casing  wall  is  3/32  in.  Instead  of 
straight,  tapered  holes  are  bored,  these  being  slightly 
larger  on  the  outside  than  the  inside,  which  is  intended 
to  furnish  a  grip  for  the  lubricant  mixture  and  elimi- 
nate possibility  of  its  dropping  from  place.  The  na- 
ture of  the  inner  casing  and  the  patented  process  used 
is  said  to  permit  of  great  compression  in  placing  the 
lubricant  plugs,  the  plugs  being  made  directly  inside 
the  hole  and  under  great  pressure.  In  the  event  of  the 
lubricant  wearing  below  the  point  of  usefulness  a  new 
inner  casing  can  be  inserted.  The  thickness  of  the 
outer  casing  can  be  made  to  meet  requirements,  and 
bushings  can  be  furnished  without  outer  casings. 

A  test  shaft  1  in.  in  diameter  with  bearings  5  in. 
long,  is  said  to  have  been  run  continuously  for  150 
hours  at  a  speed  of  4700  r.p.m.,  the  bushings  being  af- 
ter the  test  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  when 
started. 


British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  Additions 

In  connection  with  the  additions  to  be  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  to  cost  $19,000,000,  it  is  stated  that  the  com- 
pany's engineers  are  now  preparing  plans  for  new  open 
hearths  and  a  blooming  mill  which  will  cost  about 
$10,000,000.  One  blast  furnace  is  to  be  rebuilt  and 
another  extensively  repaired,  while  a  number  of  other 
additions  and  improvements  will  also  be  made  to  the 
plant.  It  is  reported  that  the  money  to  pay  for  these 
improvements  is  to  come  from  a  large  loan  to  be  made 
to  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  by  two  large 


American    financial    houses,    the    negotiations    for    the 
loan  being  nearly  completed. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  head  of- 
fice of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation,  at  Mon- 
treal Que.,  one  open-hearth  furnace  at  the  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  plant  was  blown  in  on  July  10.  This  company's 
business  has  been  improving  for  the  past  three  months, 
and  everything  points  to  continued  improvement.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  company's  pay  roll  amounts  to 
$10,000  per  day,  this  being  the  first  time  since  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  that  the  payroll  has  reached  this  amount. 


Lectures  on  Geology  of  Commerce  and 
Industry 

A  series  of  evening  lectures  on  the  geology  of  com- 
merce and  industry  has  been  announced  by  New  York 
University.  They  will  be  given  at  the  Washington 
Square  division  of  the  schooj  of  commerce  by  Ernest 
R.  Lilley,  consulting  geologist  and  mineral  economist, 
and  lecturer  on  economic  geology.  The  fall  term  will 
cover  commercial  geology  of  the  fuels,  chemicals,  and 
building  materials.  The  spring  term  will  treat  of  the 
problems  of  the  metal  industries.  The  subjects  include 
the  mining  and  preparation  of  iron  and  steel;  world 
problems  in  iron  ore  conservation  and  utilization;  the 
major  alloy  bases,  manganese,  chromium;  economics  of 
the  minor  alloy  ores,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium; 
process  materials  of  the  metal  industries,  including- 
refractories  and  abrasives;  non-ferrous  metals.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Washington  Square  Build- 
ing, New  York  University,  on  Wednesdays  from  8  to 
9.45  p.  m.  beginning  Sept.  27,  1922.  For  information 
the  secretary  of  school  of  commerce  should  be  addressed 
at  Washington  Square,  New  York. 


Electric  Space  Heater  for  Various  Uses 

An  electric  device  called  a  space  heater  and  having 
a  wide  field  of  application,  has  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  adaptable  to  heating  metal,  water 
tanks,  baking  and  drying  ovens,  drying  of  foundry 
molds,  warming  crane  cabs,  and  in  other  uses  where 
the  temperature  required  does  not  exceed  800  deg. 
Fahr.  The  device  is  available  in  many  sizes  and  in. 
several  wattages  and  voltages. 

Ease  of  application,  adaptability  to  any  heating  pur- 


Electric  Space  Heater 
for  Use  Where  the 
Temperature  Required 
Does  Not  Exceed  800 
Deg.  Fahr.  Electrical 
connections  are  insu- 
lated from  the  supports 


pose,  rugged  construction,  convenient  lengths  and  diir- 
bility  of  the  heating  element  are  said  to  make  the 
heater   particularly   useful   for   industrial   applications. 

The  heater  shown  in  the  illustration  is  made  up  of 
a  sheet-steel  outer  casing  which  forms  the  sheath  and. 
also  has  the  supporting  holes.  The  back  is  flat  and  the 
terminals  pi-oject  from  one  side  only,  the  terminal  sup- 
ports being  permanently  attached  to  the  casing.  Elec- 
trical connections  are  insulated  from  the  supports, 
which  adapts  the  heater  for  attachment  directly  to 
plates,  tanks  and  other  metals  without  the  danger  of 
short  circuiting  or  grounding  the  terminals. 

For  general  air  heating  purposes,  such  as  warming- 
of  isolated  rooms,  booths,  etc.,  the  heaters  may  be  fast- 
ened on  angle  iron  frames  and  protected  by  screening. 
For  heating  metal  tanks,  pipes,  etc..  the  device  is  fast- 
ened   against   the   surface   and    insulated. 


New  Process  for  Mechanical  Puddliiip: 

G 
Commercial  Installation  at  the  Titan  Works  Consisting  of  Cupola 
and  Ten  Furnaces — Repeated  Pourings  Over  a  Dam  the 
Unique  Principle  of  the  New  Method 


HAVING  demonstrated,  through  an  experimental 
outfit,  that  mechanically  puddled  wrought  iron 
is  a  commercial  possibility,  the  Titan  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  about  to  install  a  complete 
unit  consisting  of  a  large  cupola,  ten  mechanical  pud- 
dling furnaces  and  a  mechanical  squeezer  for  handling 
the  large  balls.  One  of  the  furnaces  is  already  in  posi- 
tion and  the  squeezer  is  also  in  commission.  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  equipment  will  be  a  roll  train 
for  breaking  down  the  puddled  bar  into  billets  and  a 
finishing  train  for  the  production,  from  the  billets,  of 
merchant  bars  and  skelp  and  various  types  of  rods. 
The  whole  will  be  installed  in  the  company's  plant  in 
Newark. 

Two  or  three  hundred  heats  of  iron  have  already 
been  made  in  the  experimental  furnace,  with  results 
reported  as  exceptionally  good.     The  four  photomicro- 


Mechanical  Puddling  Furnace  with  Dam  for  Producing 
Intimate  Mixture  and  Homogeneous  Iron.  The  molten 
pig  iron  is  introduced  through  the  hollow  trunnion  at 
left  and  the  fuel  oil  through  that  at  right.  Products 
of  combustion  pass  out  through  the  charging  port  at 
left.  When  the  ball  is  ready,  the  door  at  top  is  opened 
and  the  ball  drops  out 

graphs  sho^vn  are  taken  from  some  of  the  iron  pro- 
duced by  this  process.  These  photomicrographs  were 
made  by  Prof.  Albert  Sauveur,  of  Harvard  University, 
all  being  magnified  100  diameters  and  then  reduced 
one-half  in  reproduction. 

The  unique  principle  of  the  process,  which  is  the 
invention  of  Henry  D.  Hibbard,  is  in  making  a  charge 
of  molten  iron  and  oxide  of  iron  pour  repeatedly  over 
a  dam.  An  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  ensues,  with  a 
rapid  change  of  the  iron  to  the  wrought  state.  The 
presence  of  this  dam  causes  the  material  to  spill  over 
the  top  in  a  thin  stream  as  the  furnace  is  oscillated 
back  and  forth  in  operation.  This  makes  for  thorough 
mechanical  mixing  and  goes  far  to  explain  the  homo- 
geneity reported  in  the  product. 

The  melting  stage  is  carried  on  in  a  cupola,  as  con- 
siderably less  expensive  than  melting  in  the  puddling 
furnace.  Molten  iron  goes  into  the  furnace  through  one 
hollow  ti-unnion  (the  oil  fuel  is  introduced  through  the 
other  trunnion)  and  the  purifying,  boiling  and  balling 
stages  take  place  within  the  furnace.  In  all  three  of 
these  the  operation,  mechanically,  follows  the  hand 
method,  both  in  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects.  The 
carbon  is  removed,  just  as  in  the  hand  method,  during 
the  boiling  process,  while  in  the  balling  process  the 
plastic  grains  unite  and  form  the  sponge.  A  mixture 
of  gray  forge  pig  iron  and  scale  is  used.  The  chemical 
reactions,  which  eliminate  practically  all  the  non- 
ferrous  ingredients  of  the  crude  iron  and  change  it 
into  wrought  iron,  are  these: 

The  silicon  is  wholly  oxidized  and  enters  the  slag  as 
silicic  acid    (SiOs). 

The  manganese  is  wholly  oxidized  and  enters  the 
slag  as  oxide   (MnO). 

The  phosphorus  is  oxidized  to  the  extent  of  80  to  90 


per  cent,  and  enters  the  slag  as  phosphoric  acid  (PjOr,). 

The  sulphur  to  the  extent  of  70  to  90  per  cent  leaves 
the  iron  and  enters  the  slag  probably  as  sulphide  of 
manganese  or  sulphide  of  iron. 

The  carbon  is  almost  wholly  oxidized  and  leaves  the 
metal  as  carbonic  oxide  gas  (CO)  with  less  than  0.10 
per  cent  of  carbon  remaining  in  the  rolled  bar. 

Essentially,  the  furnace  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
steel  plate  about  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  (!  in.  long, 
with  projecting  trunnions  18  in.  in  diameter.  The 
cylinder  is  lined  with  magnesite  brick  to  an  inside 
diameter  of  about  4  ft.  The  dam,  which  consists  also 
of  magnesite  brick,  extends  up  nearly  to  the  center  line. 
On  the  surface  of  the  brick  a  skim  of  iron  is  sintered 
to  perhaps  V2  in.  As  this  protects  the  brick  both  from 
mechanical  damage  and  from  the  action  of  the  hot 
metal,  the  refractory  situation  is  reported  as  not  caus- 
ing trouble.  The  operation  is  carried  on  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  2650  deg.  Fahr.,  the  flame  being  2850  deg. 
As  soon  as  the  iron  "comes  to  nature"  and  begins  to 
form  into  a  ball,  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  furnace 
is  stopped  and  it  is  rotated  cle.ar  over.  Eventually 
the  door,  which  normally  is  at  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
is  opened,  and  out  of  this  door  the  balls  drop  upon  a 
conveyor. 

From  the  conveyor  the  ball  is  carried  to  the 
squeezer  (which  was  designed  in  the  plant  and  built 
by  contract)  where  it  goes  down  through  a  passage 
of  continually  decreasing  dimension  and  whence  it  is 
expelled  in  rough  cylindrical  form  at  the  far  side,  freed 
from  surplus  slag,  and  prepared  for  the  breaking  down 
rolls.  The  squeezer  is  made  of  steel  castings,  the  ro- 
tating corrugated  drum  having  a  diameter  of  approxi- 
mately 4  ft.  So  long  as  the  corrugations  hold  their 
shape,  it  is  felt  that  no  need  will  exist  for  special  pro- 
jecting points  to  carry  the  ball  through  the  machine. 


Ba//  Convenor  from 
Puddlinq  Furnace  (^^..^^  •■ 


iv  Roughing  Mills 


Rotary  Squeezer  for  Converting  the  Puddled-Ball  into 

a   Bloom   for    the   Roughing   Rolls.      The    arrows   show 

course   of  ball.      The   axis  of   the   corrugated   drum   is 

horizontal 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  so  that  these 
points  may  be  fitted  as  needed. 

Each  puddling  furnace  has  a  capacity  of  1200  lb. 
or  more  per  heat.  The  largest  heat  which  has  been 
taken  out  weighed  1.340  lb.  It  is  claimed  that  this  par- 
ticular ball  is  the  heaviest  which  has  ever  passed 
through  a  squeezer.  The  one  squeezer  will  do  for  the 
ten  furnaces,  because  the  ball  is  in  the  squeezer  only 
about  45  sec.  The  squeezer  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor  of  250  hp.,  but  this  is  reported  to  be  about  double 
the  actual  requirements.  The  motor  is  geared  into  an 
intermediate  shaft  carrying  a  flywheel;  from  this  shaft 
spur  gearing  further  reduces  the  speed  for  the  squeezer 
roll.  Thus  there  is  a  double  reduction  from  the  speed 
of  the  motor  to  that  of  the  squeezer. 

Some  of  the  physical  and  chemical  results  obtained 
from  this  iron  are  shown  in  the  table.  The  iron  is  used 
largely  for  pipe  and  sockets,  for  engine  bolts,  stay 
bolts  and  high  grade  merchant  bar.     It  is  reported  that 
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Fig.  4 

the  chemical  analysis  presents  great  uniformity  from 
one  heat  to  another. 

Pipe  and  Stay  Bolts  and 

Socliet  Iron  Merchant  Bar 

Carbon,    per   c-nt 0.022  0.030 

Manganese,  per  ci'nt 0.031  0.022 

Silicon,  per  cent 0.220  0.200 

Phosphorus,    per   cent....              0.128  0.042 

Sulphur,    per    cent 0.025  0.013 

Tensile  strength,  from...    45.000  1b.  48,000  1b. 

to 50,000  lb.  52,000  lb. 

Yield    point,    from 25,000  1b.  26,000  1b. 

to 30,000  lb.  32,000  1b. 

Elongation,  per  cent  (in  8 

in.)     15  to  20  25  to  30 

The  building  in  which  the  operations  are  now  carried 


Fig.  3 

on  includes  three  bays  about  50x400  ft.,  equipped  with 
electric  cranes,  and  one  area  about  200  ft.  square  with- 
out cranes.  One  bay  contains  four  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, three  being  stationary  30-ton  units,  while  the 
other  is  a  tilting  furnace  of  about  25  tons  capacity. 
These  furnaces,  not  now  in  use,  are  reserved  for  pos- 
.sible  future  operation.  The  new  cupola,  of  continuous 
type,  will  have  a  72-in.  diameter  shell,  but  will  be  lined 
at  first  to  60  in.  diameter.  It  will  be  located  alongside 
the  open-hearth  charging  platform  and  will  be  charged 
from  that  platform,  as  are  the  two  small  cupolas  now 
in  use. 

It  is  exjJected  that  the  new  cupola  and  ten  furnaces 
will  be  in  position  by  the  middle  of  September,  giving 
a  capacity  of  about  5000  tons  per  month.  The  plant  is 
to  be  extended  next  year  to  a  capacity  of  about  7500 
tons  per  month,  which  is  regarded  as  the  maximum  for 
the  present  buildings  and  land  area.  It  is  planned  to 
install  later  a  still  larger  plant  somewhere  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  taking  advantage  of  proximity  to 
blast  furnace   iron   in   that   district. 

The  Hibbard  process,  which  was  originally  con- 
trived for  refining  or  washing  crude  iron,  is  patented 
throughout  the  world.  Several  additional  patents  have 
been  applied  for  and  are  pending  and  negotiations  are 
in  progress  for  the  establishment  of  the  process  in 
nearly  all  iron-making  countries.  The  Hibbard  Process 
Corporation,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  organ- 
ized, of  which  Henry  D.  Hibbard  is  president,  Charles 
F.  Rand,  vice-president  and  C.  Ames  Brooks,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Robert    E.   Jennings,   2nd.,   formerly   vice-president 


^'' Operation   in   Middle  Distance,   with   Flanu-    Issuinj,-   from   ClKirt,-mg   1-ort   ;it    i;mr\i       r.uiii.r   lo   right 

is  the  chargmg  snout   lor  cupola  iron.     In  foreground  Is  the  rotary  squeezer  which  compresses  the  puddled  ball  into  a  rough 
cylinder  for  passage  through  the  breaking  down  roUa 
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and  general  manager  of  the  Hewitt  Steel  Corporation, 
is  president  of  the  Titan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Inc.  W.  W. 
Williams,  vice-president,  was  formerly  general  man- 
ager of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.  and  vice-president  and 


general  manager  of  the  Reading  Iron  Co.  Louis  M. 
Atha  is  treasurer.  E.  F.  Blessing,  works  manager, 
was  formerly  chief  metallurgist  of  the  Reading 
Iron  Co. 


SHIPBUILDING  SHOWS  DECLINE 


Prodiu'tion  of  Ship?  Throughout  the  World  Now 
Below  Pre-\^^ar  Level 

World  shipbuilding  to-day  is  actually  below  the  pre- 
war level,  says  a  statement  by  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping.  The  decrease  in  production  has  been  steady 
since  the  fall  of  1919,  and  the  volume  of  new  orders 
continues  to  be  fai-  below  the  completion  of  orders  in 
hand. 

While  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ended  July  1  show 
that  the  aggregate  of  contracts  in  hand  is  nearly  800,000 
gross  tons  more  than  the  total  at  July  1,  1914,  so  many 
suspensions  of  work  have  been  directed  by  those  who 
placed  the  orders  that  the  actual  volume  of  construction 
actively  under  way  is  slightly  below  the  pre-war 
figure.  On  April  1  the  American  aggregate  was  lower 
than  before  the  war,  but  on  July  1  it  was  slightly  above 
the  pre-war  figure.  This  country,  however,  was  prac- 
tically the  only  one  in  the  world  to  show  a  gain  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter. 

The  gross  aggregate  of  tonnage  on  July  1,  ^s  com- 
pared with  the  previous  quarter,  was  as  follows  (in 
gross  tons): 

July  1  April  1 

United   States    150,623  136.266 

United    Kingdom    1,919,504  2,235,998 

Other    countries    1,165,303  1,307,358 

World    total     3,235,430  3,679.622 

British  Work  Drops  Off 

Stoppages  ordered  on  this  work  fell  more  heavily 
on  British  shipyards  than  on  those  of  all  the  other 
maritime  nations  combined,  says  Lloyd's  Register,  the 
result  being  that,  while  the  actual  British  total  is 
nearly-  300,000  tons  below  the  pre-war  figure,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  other  shipbuilding  countries  is  about  250,000 
tons  higher  than  in  1914.  The  following  shows  the 
result  of  the  last  quarter's  suspensions,  in  gross  tons: 
Britain  Others 

Work    contracted    1,919.504  1,315,926 

Less   suspensions    481.000  290,000 

Actual   work    1.438,504  1.025,926 

The  actual  construction  under  way  at  present,  as 
compared  with  that  just  before  the  war,  shows  how 
British  shipyards  have  been  affected: 

July  1,1914  July  1,  1922 

United    Kingdom     1,722,000  1,438,504 

United  States    148,000  150,623 

Other    countries    626,000  875,303 

World   total    2,496.000  2,464,430 

The  world  construction  now  actually  under  way 
shows  a  decline  of  nearly  5,600,000  gross  tons  from 
the  peak,  which  was  attained  in  September,  1919,  when 
8,048,000  tons  were  being  built.  This  country's  present 
total  of  150,000  tons,  compared  with  the  high  level  of 
4,186,000  tons  reached  in  the  first  quarter  of  1919, 
shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  95  per  cent.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
world's  shipbuilding  have  changed  considerably  since  the 
pre-war  period.  Great  Britain,  which  then  had  69  per 
cent  of  the  total,  now  has  only  58  per  cent;  the  United 
States  has  still  its  6  per  cent  as  in  1914,  and  the  other 
countries  have  increased  their  share  from  25  per  cent  to 
36  per  cent. 

Returns  from  all  countries  of  the  construction  being 
done  under  the  supervision  of  Lloyd's  Register  and  in- 
tended to  be  classed  with  that  .society,  show  a  total  of 
2,010,912  gross  tons,  of  which  1,470,977  tons  represent 
orders  placed  in  Great  Britain. 

The  total  of  work  now  under  way  in  German  ship- 
yards  is   estimated   by  Lloyd's   Register  to  be   500,000 


gross  tons,  or  over  200,000  tons  more  than  for  any  other 
country  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain.  Danzig  is 
reported  to  be  building  45,000  tons  of  merchant  ships. 

Of  the  smaller  shipbuilding  countries,  Italy,  France 
and  Holland  still  retain  their  lead,  in  the  order  named. 
All,  however,  show  declines  from  their  figures  for  the 
quarter  ended  April  1.  Of  the  smaller  ship-producing 
nations,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Japan  shows  the  least  de- 
cline, her  decrease  being  only  1800  tons  from  the  April 
figure. 

Proposed  Iron  and  Steel  Freight  Rates  Sus- 
pended 

Washington,  July  18. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  last  Saturday  entered  an  order  suspend- 
ing from  July  15  until  Nov.  12,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, the  operation  of  the  tariff  supplement  establish- 
ing a  proportional  rate  of  20c.  per  100  lb.  on  iron  and 
steel  articles  in  carloads  from  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Anchorage,  La.,  to  the  Galveston,  Houston, 
Beaumont  and  Orange  groups  in  Texas.  In  the  mean- 
time a  hearing  on  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  rate 
will  be  held.  This  case  has  created  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  as  well  as  among  the 
affected  railroads,  as  pointed  out  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
last  week,  page  96.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  steel  makers 
oppose  the  proposed  proportional  rate  of  20c.,  while 
steel  producers  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts had  asked  the  commission  to  allow  the  rate  to 
become  effective  on  July  15,  as  proposed  by  Agent 
Leland,  who  filed  the  tariff,  on  behalf  of  southwestern 
rail  lines. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  proposed  changes: 
Rates  are   in  cents  per  100   lb. 

On  Bars,  Angles  and  On  Pipe  and  Fittings 

From  New  Fence  Material 

Orleans  to  Present       Proposed  Present       Proposed 

Galveston.    Tex...  )  =l7  c  ,on  ■>■>  f>n 

Houston.     Tex....  P'.5  ^-0  33  ^.0 

•Applies  only  on  traffic  originating  beyond  other  than  im- 
port traflic.     tApplies  on  local  traffic. 


Large  Magnesite  Deposit  in  Southern  Nevada 

A  massive  deposit  of  magnesite  of  unusual  charac- 
ter that  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  promises  to  yield  a  large 
and  readily  available  supply.  The  deposit  lies  in  Clark 
county,  Nov.,  a  few  miles  above  St.  Thomas.  The 
material  has  been  known  for  some  time  as  kaolin,  and 
successful  experiments  for  utilizing  it  as  a  porcelain 
clay  are  reported  to  have  been  made,  though  they  have 
not  yet  resulted  in  the  exploitation   of  the  deposit. 

The  so-called  kaolin  is  stated  by  the  geological  sur- 
vey to  be  in  fact  a  magnesite.  The  material  is  porce- 
lain-white, fine  grained,  and  massive,  is  remarkably 
free  from  foreign  material,  and  has  the  structureless 
appearance  and  conchoidal  fracture  that  are  generally 
characteristic  of  magnesite.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  the 
more  typical  magnesite,  and  it  crumbles  more  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  weather.  Unlike  most  other  deposits 
of  magnesite  in  California  and  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try, this  is  not  a  vein  deposit,  such  as  occurs  with  ser- 
pentine, but  resembles  closely  the  deposits  discovered 
in  1911  at  Bissell  siding,  near  Mojave,  Cal.  The  de- 
posit at  Bissell,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  large 
or  regular  as  the  deposit  on  Muddy  River. 


Sales  of  leather  belting  in  the  week  ending  July  1, 
as  reported  by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange,  repre- 
senting about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  were 
105,168  lb.,  valued  at  $167,532.  For  the  preceding  week 
they  were  89,312  lb.,  valued  at  $146,204,  and  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  1921  they  were  72,408  lb.,  valued 
at  $120,560. 
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TOOL  FOR  TURNING  DOWN  NUTS 


Electric  Machines  Intended  to  Shorten  Operations 
—Special  Features  Outlined 

An  electric  tool  designed  for  turning  down  nuts,  cap 
screws,  wood  screws,  studs  and  similar  fastenings  and 
arranged  to  operate  in  either  direction,  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Elecdrive  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Syra- 
cuse. It  is  intended  to  shorten  the  operations  of  start- 
ing by  hand,  driving  and  setting  nuts  or  screws  and 
can  be  used  on  left-hand  threads  or  for  turning-off 
nuts,  screws  and  the  other  fastenings. 

At  present  the  machine  is  made  in  three  sizes,  two 
portable  and  one  stationary  type.  The  portable  tool  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  resembles  in  general  outline 
the    ordinary    electric    drill.      The    stationary    type    is 


and  are  said  to  be  of  exceptionally  high  speed  for  uni- 
versal motors,  operating  through  a  set  of  reduction 
gears  with  a  ratio  of  10  to  1. 

Both  the  portable  and  stationary  types  are  equipped 
with  wrenches  of  special  design,  recessed  and  tapered 
to  permit  nuts  to  be  picked  from  the  bench  while  the 
tool  is  running  at  full  speed.  The  nut  or  screw  is  held 
in  the  wrench  so  that  its  axis  is  true  with  the  driving 
spindle  of  the  machine  and  can  be  started  on  the  thread 
without  danger  of  cross  threading. 

The  driving  spindle  of  the  machine  rotates  at  1000 
r.p.m.  while  the  nut  or  screw  is  being  driven  down,  ex- 
cepting the  fraction  of  a  turn  necessary  for  the  actual 
setting.  The  spindle  then  decreases  in  speed  gradually 
until  during  the  actual  setting-up  operation  it  is  rotat- 
ing at  only  approximately  350  r.p.m.  The  driving 
spindle  of  the  smallest  tool  develops  when  driving  nuts 
or   cap   screws   from   10   to    12   foot-pound   torque,   the 


Electric  Tool  for  Turning  Down 
Nuts  and  Screws.  The  stationary 
type  is  shown  in  operation,  at  the 
left,  and  the  portable  machine 
below.  The  arrangemttit  of  the 
mechanism    is    shown    in    the    view 


shown  in  the  separate  illusti-ation,  and  represents  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  design  of  nut  or  screw  driving 
machine. 

The  driving  mechanism  of  the  tool  is  the  patented 
feature  and  incorporates  a  multiple-disk  slip  clutch, 
adjustable  for  any  tension  within  the  capacity  of  the 
motor  and  operating  through  a  spline  shaft  to  a  posi- 
tive clutch.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  positive 
clutch  automatically  "kicks  out"  when  the  disk  clutch 
fully  releases.  While  the  positive  clutch  is  kicked  out 
or  disengaged,  the  driving  spindle  is  relieved  from 
torque  and  is  free.  This  feature  permits  the  removing 
of  the  wrench,  chuck  or  screwdriver  from  the  driven 
member  and  their  engagement  with  a  new  member 
while  the  motor  is  running  at  full  speed.  The 
slip  clutch  requires  that  all  nuts  or  screws  be 
driven  to  the  same  tension  and  also  prevents  any 
shock  reaching  the  motor.  Because  the  clutch  cannot 
be  tightened  to  a  degree  that  will  stall  the  motor,  the 
motor  cannot  be  overloaded  or  burned  out.  Setting  up 
of  the  nuts  or  screws  slowly  is  a  feature  of  the  clutch 
arrangement  and  it  is  emphasized  by  the  makers  that 
without  the  clutch  arrangement  provided,  threads 
would  be  stripped,  the  bolt  strained  or  the  tool  dam- 
aged. 

The  portable  tool  operates  from  an  electric  light 
socket  on  either  direct  or  alternating  current  at  110 
volts,  where  the  frequency  does  not  excee<l  60.  The 
stationary  type  is  usually  connected  to  a  power  line, 
but  where  a  large  margin  of  safety  has  been  used  on 
the  lighting  circuit,  the  tool  may  be  connected  to  a 
socket.  The  stationary  type  is  also  a  universal  motor 
and  can  be  used  on  any  circuit  up  to  60  cycle.  The  mo- 
tors employed  are  of  special  design  for  the  work  done 


larger  portable  tool  developing  from  12  to  14  foot- 
pound torque  and  the  stationary  tool  setting  nuts  or 
cap  screws  that  require  65  foot-pound  torque. 

The  reversing  control  mechanism  is  unique  and  has 
been  designed  for  this  type  of  motor  only.  The  motor 
can  be  thrown  from  direct  motion  into  reverse  only  af- 
ter the  current  has  been  broken.  The  stationary  type 
can  be  equipped  with  a  hopper  to  handle  double  cham- 
fered nuts,  cap  screws,  wood  screws,  and  other  types. 
When  the  hopper  is  used  the  speed  of  the  machine  is 
greatly  increased  and  in  experimental  work,  32,  %-in. 
nuts  are  said  to  have  been  started,  driven  and  set  in 
one  minute. 


Progress  in  the  Open -Hearth  Process 


Some  Results  from  the  Blow  Torch 
Furnace — Its  Principles  and  Advan- 
tages —  Steel    Encased    Regenerators 


BY  WILLIS  MCKEE 


UNTIL  the  last  couple  of  years  probably  no  proc- 
ess in  the  steel-making  industry  progressed  less 
since  its  introduction  than  the  making  of  steel 
in  the  open-hearth  furnace.  From  the  building  of  the 
first  successful  furnace  in  this  country,  a  little  more 
than  50  years  ago,  there  had  been  no  basic  change 
in  open-hearth  construction.  It  is  true  that  during 
this  time  the  units  had  become  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantially built;  the  facilities  for  handling  the  mate- 
rials to  and  from  the  furnaces  had  become  much  more 
satisfactory;  improved  valves  had  been  invented; 
■water-cooled  poi'ts,  doors,  door  frames  and  buckstays 
had  been  employed  and  slag-line  coolers  had  been  in- 
stalled; but  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  heat  had 
remained  approximately  the  same,  the  fuel  economies 
had  been  improved  but  little  and  the  operation  of  the 
furnace  was  no  more  under  the  control  of  the  operator 
than  a  half  century  ago.  The  problem  of  satisfactory 
refractories  is  still  unsolved,  although  this  phase  is 
now  receiving  most  intensive  study  and  consideration. 
The  operation  of  the  units  is  intermittent,  shutdowns 
being  necessitated  every  few  weeks  for  repairs  to  the 
brick  work. 

Heat   Balanced 

About  10  years  ago  a  careful  test  was  run  at  the 
Homestead  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  to  deter- 
mine the  heat  balance  of  the  open-hearth  furnaces. 
The  furnace  used  in  the  test  made  an  average  heat  of 
54.6  tons;  natural  gas  was  used  as  fuel.  This  test  was 
run  for  seven  or  eight  months.  The  results  proved 
that  the  losses  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  escaping 
gases,  radiation,  conduction  and  other  causes  amounted 
to  95.77  per  cent  of  the  heat  units  supplied  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  incoming  fuel.  This  brings  us  to  the 
startling  conclusion  that  if  we  could  eliminate  all  such 
losses  that  there  would  be  only  about  20  to  30  lb.  of 
coal  required  per  ton  of  steel  produced.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  such  efficiency  can  be  obtained,  but 
it  is  time  that  careful  thought  be  given  to  the  saving 
of  our  fuel  supplies  and  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
steelmaking  by  their  more  economical  use. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  use  of  water-cooled  devices 
has  had  a  tendency  to  stabilize  the  operation  of  the 
furnaces,  but  excessive  use  of  water  of  course  decreases 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  so  that  the  use 
of  such  equipment  must  not  be  can-ied  to  excess.  The 
use  of  waste  heat  boilers  has  materially  decreased  the 
heat  losses  but  at  a  considerable  cost  of  installation. 
The  fact  that  the  stack  losses  are  great  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  installation  of  waste  heat  boilers  helps  us  to 
realize  the  inefficiency  of  the  process. 

Efficiency  and  Poor  Combustion 

The  greatest  cause  of  the  low  efficiency  is  imperfect 
or  delayed  combustion.  It  has  been  customary  to  in- 
troduce the  gas  into  the  hearth  in  a  semicircular  port 
at  about  %  to  1-in.  pressure  and  to  introduce  the  air 
around  it  at  a  pressure  which  is  created  by  the  column 
of  heated  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  checkers  to  the 
top  of  the  uptake.  Although  it  was  early  appreciated 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tempera- 
ture required  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  to  preheat 
both  the  gas  and  air  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  pos- 
sible, no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  see 
that  the  gas  and  air  were  intimately  mixed  with  the 
result  that  although  some  particles  of  air  and  gas 
mixed  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  port  and  combustion 


•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
.American  Foundrymen's  Association  at  RocheJ^ter.  X.  Y.. 
June  .5  to  9.  The  author  is  connected  with  Arthur  G.  McKee 
&   Co.,   Cleveland,   engineers. 


started  quickly,  other  particles  of  air  never  came  in 
contact  with  the  gas  until  reaching  the  other  end  of 
the  hearth  and  frequently  not  until  they  had  reached 
the  slag  pockets  or  regenerator  chambers  in  the  out- 
going end  of  the  furnace. 

This  delayed  combustion  not  only  decreases  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  lengthens  the 
time  required  for  a  heat,  but  it  causes  needless  destruc- 
tion of  the  uptakes,  slag  pockets  and  regenerators.  In 
order  to  insure  combustion  it  has  been  customary  to 
supply  additional  air,  which,  of  course,  decreases  the 
thermal  efficiency.  In  the  test  previously  mentioned, 
it  was  found  that  150  per  cent  excess  air  was  actually 
being  used.  If  such  excess  is  maintained  while  con- 
ducting a  test,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  under  normal 
conditions,  even  worse  practice  prevails. 

Only  about  three  years  ago  it  was  first  proposed 
to  mix  the  fuel  and  air  before  they  entered  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace  so  as  to  obtain  complete  combustion 
promptly.  This  is  an  application  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
or  blow  torch  principle  which  was  invented  some  05 
years  ago  with  the  exception  that  the  Bunsen  burner 
insures  against  burning  in  the  mixing  chamber  by  hav- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  gases  such  that  the  flames  can- 
not travel  back  into  the  mixing  chamber.  In  an  open- 
hearth  furnace  the  temperature  of  the  gases  coming 
from  the  regenerators  is  so  high  that  the  flame  is 
initiated  as  soon  as  the  gases  come  in  contact  with  each 
other.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  order  to  use  this 
principle  to  cause  the  gases  to  travel  at  such  a  velocity 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  combustion  in  the  port 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  such  a  point  as  to  cause 
rapid  destruction  of  the  port. 

[The  author  discusses  by  means  of  drawings  the 
principles  of  the  Egler  furnace.  This  furnace  was  de- 
scribed in  The  Iron  Age,  June  2,  1921.] 

Requirements  of  Blow-Torch  Furnace 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  a  suc- 
cessful blow  torch  or  Bunsen  burner  installation,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  following  conditions  must  be  met: 

When  using  producer  gas  it  is  necessary  to  so  introduce 
the  air  and  gas  that  excessive  gas  house  pressure  will  not 
be  required.  In  other  words,  if  over  IV-j-in.  air  pressure  is 
used  (and  a  higher  pressure  has  been  found  desirable)  it  is 
necessary  to  aspirate  the  gas  so  that  the  proper  amount  of 
gas  can  be  introduced  without  necessitating  a  gas  house 
pressure    in  excess  of   2   in.  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  insure  a  perfect  mixture  of  the  gas  and 
air  before  they  issue  from  the  port. 

It  is  necessary  to  properly  direct  the  flame  so  that  it 
will  impinge  sharply  upon  the  bath  so  as  to  not  only  obtain 
full  benefit  of  the  blow  torch  flame  but  to  prevent  it  coming 
in    contact    with    the    brick    work. 

Adequate  outlet  ports  riiust  be  provided  to  carry  oft  the 
products  of  combustion. 

These  conditions  are  fully  met  in  the  construction 
shown.  The  combined  port  is  long  enough  not  only  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  gas  and  air  but  to  properly  direct 
the  flame  upon  the  bath.  The  velocity  of  the  gases  is 
such  as  to  avoid  excessive  combustion  in  the  port.  The 
ports  are  exterior  of  the  furnace,  that  is,  the  brick 
work  forming  the  port  is  not  subject  to  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  on  both  sides.  This  greatly 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  ports.  The  valve  arrangement 
is  simple  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  Cue  to  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  brickwork. 

In  the  operation  of  a  furnace  this  description  at  the 
plant  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  using 
natural  gas,  9111  tons  of  high  grade  basic  open-hearth 
steel  were  made  in  31  days,  with  a  charge  consisting 
of  65  per  cent  heavy  melting  scrap,  6  per  cent  cold  pig 
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iron  and  29  per  cent  hot  metal.  The  best  tonnage  ever 
made  in  this  plant  on  a  furnace  using  ordinary  method 
of  construction  was  6344  tons,  and  this  record  was 
made  when  using  a  mix  of  45  per  cent  scrap  and  55 
per  cent  hot  metal.  The  average  monthly  output  per 
furnace  of  this  plant  operating  on  approximately  45 
per  cent  scrap  is  5000  tons  per  month. 

On  account  of  the  short,  sharp,  blow  torch  flame 
the  gases  attain  their  highest  temperature  and  com- 
bustion is  completed  before  they  reach  the  middle  of 
the   hearth.     From  this  point  their  temperature  drops 
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Fig,  \. — Steel  Encased  Insulated  Regenerator  Chamber 

rapidly  due  to  the  radiation  and  transmission  of  heat 
to  the  bath,  so  that,  notwithstanding  tne  fact  that  the 
flame  in  this  furnace  is  much  hotter  than  in  other  fur- 
naces, the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  In  tlie 
downtakes  and  in  the  regenerator  chambers  is  very 
considerably  decreased.  In  other  words,  the  combus- 
tion is  completed  so  early  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  heat  is  retained  in  the  bath,  greatly  increasing  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  unit  and  decreasing  the  re- 
pairs to  the  downtakes  and  regenerator  chambers. 

In  practice  at  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.'s  plant,  the 
stack  temperatures  have  been  found  to  average  300 
deg.  Fahr.  lower  than  in  their  other  furnaces.  There 
is  not  enough  data  collected  as  yet  to  show  just  what 
fuel  economies  can  be  obtained,  but  it  appears  that  the 
saving  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  system  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fuel  and  air  are  both  thor- 
oughly under  the  control  of  the  operator  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety. 
On  account  of  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  furnace 
there  is  less  contamination  of  the  bath  from  the  im- 
purities in  the  fuel. 

.Although  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  greater 
economies  and  greater  production  can  be  procured  due 
to  these  improvements  in  design,  too  much  stress  cannot 
•be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  using  of  this  process  en- 
ables the  operator  to  make  a  uniformly  better  grade 
of  steel.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  is  melted 
down  so  rapidly,  a  higher  percentage  of  scrap  can  be 
used  without  the  addition  of  carbon,  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  use  of  a  much  cheaper  mix. 

There  are  may  refinements  of  the  blow  torch  fur- 
nace which  will  be  worked  out,  but  the  results  so  far 


obtained  are  so  remarkable  and  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  involved  has  been  so  universally  acknowledged 
as  to  insure  its  rapid  introduction. 

Other  Improvements 

This  process  of  combustion  has  opened  up  quite  a 
number  of  possibilities  for  the  further  improving  of 
open-hearth  construction  which  deserves  very  serious 
consideration.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  an  open-hearth  fur- 
nace in  which  the  regenerators  are  encased  with  in- 
sulating bricks  and  steel  platework.  Inasmuch  as  the 
use  of  the  steel  platework  enables  the  use  of  much 
thinner  walls,  it  is  evident  that  this  construction  is 
little  more  expensive  than  that  which  is  now  used, 
while  the  saving  due  to  decreased  heat  losses  is  appre- 
ciable. Furthermore,  the  regenerator  chambers  can 
be  maintained  in  much  better  shape  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  basement  is  materially  decreased,  making 
it  much  more  livable. 

A  more  radical  departure  is  -the  eliminating  of  the 
gas  regenerator  chambers  when  using  producer  gas  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  proposed  to  locate  the  gas  pro- 
ducers comparatively  near  to  the  open-hearth  and  con- 
duct the  gas  in  suitable  steel  mains,  properly  insulated, 
to  the  ends  of  the  furnace  and  introduce  the  gas  into 
the  air  uptakes  without  any  regeneration.  This  prac- 
tice becomes  possible  only  by  the  use  of  the  blovi-  torch 
principle,  where  the  air  and  gas  thoroughly  mix  be- 
fore they  issue  from  the  port  so  that  the  resultant  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  is  the  only  temperature  that 
needs  to  be  considered.  Inasmuch  as  approximately 
800  deg.  Fahr.  stack  temperature  is  now  obtained  in 
a  blow  torch  furnace,  it  is  evident  that  the  temperature 
of  the  gases  escaping  through  the  air  checkers  is  much 
lower  than  those  escaping  through  the  gas  regenerators, 
as  the  incoming  gas  cannot  possbly  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  checkers  below  1050  to  1100.  There- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  by  making  all  the  gases  escape 
through  the  air  regenerators  the  temperature  of  the 
incoming   air   will   be   considerably   higher   than   when 
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the  gases  are  divided  and  the  resultant  temperature 
of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  will  be  substantially  the 
same  as  at  present. 

This  construction  appeals  strongly  to  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  suggested  because  it  eliminates  the  gas 
loss  that  now  occurs  whenever  the  furnace  is  reversed 
when  not  only  all  the  gas  from  the  end  of  the  port  back 
through  the  generators  to  the  gas  valve  is  lost  but 
with  most  designs  or  valves  the  gas  in  the  mains  back 
to  the  producers  is  exhausted  by  being  connected  to 
the  stack  during  reversals.  It  eliminates  the  hydro- 
carbon loss  which  now  occurs  in  the  regenerators  and 
the  difficulties  due  to  the  clogging  of  the  gas  checkers. 
This  construction  greatly  decreases  the  volume  of  the 
slag  pockets  and  the  heat  losses  due  to  radiation  from 
the  excessive  space  between  the  checkers  and  the  ports. 
Structurally  this  construction  is  exceedingly  desirable 
as  it  greatly  decreases  the  cost  of  the  furnace  and 
shortens  the  distance  required  from  center  to  center  of 
furnace  by  5  to  10  ft.     It  also  eliminates  the  center 


wall  in   the   slag:  pockets  and  the  need   of    overhung 
brickwork  in  the  uptake. 

Conclusions  and   Advantages 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  transition  through 
which  the  open-hearth  is  now  passing  will  so  increase 
the  capacity  of  existing  units  that  there  will  be  practi- 
cally no  construction  of  new  open-hearth  plants  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demand  for  steel  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  one  of  the  biggest  problems  incident  to  the 
introduction  of  the  rapidly  operated  furnace  will  be  to 
get  the  raw  material  to  the  furnace  and  to  handle  the 
material  on  the  casting  side.  New  plants  must  be  care- 
fully laid  out  so  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  de- 
lays due  to  shop  conditions  and  doubtless  existing  ones 
will  need  to  be  considerably  altered  and  improved  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  materials  to  be  handled. 

While  previous  inventions  in  the  open-hearth  have 
had  for  their  object  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  oper- 
ators and  the  decreasing  of  the  shut-downs  and  repairs 
to  the  furnace,  the  effects  of  this  invention  are  so  far 
reaching  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 


of  the  development.    The  principal  advantages  as  have 
been   outlined   are: 

Better   .steel 

Increased  fuel  economy. 

Greatly  increased  output 

Longer  life  of  the  furnace 

Possibility  of  using  a  higher  percentage  of  scrap 

Decreased    plant    cost    for    a    given    capacity 

By  using  unregenerated  producer  gas  as  proposed, 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  the  following  additional 
advantages: 

Additional  fuel  economies 

Greatly   decreased  cost  of  construction 

Simpler   construction 

No  great  invention  is  ever  made  that  does  not  re- 
quire considerable  study  and  the  careful  co-operation 
of  all  interested  before  the  full  benefits  of  such  inven- 
tion can  be  obtained,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  engineers  and  operators  before 
the  maximum  results  are  derived  with  the  blow  torch 
furnace.  However  the  correctness  of  the  principle  is 
so  universally  acknowledged  and  the  results  already 
obtained  are  so  remarkable  as  to  necessitate  its  rapid 
introduction. 


HIGH   TEST    IRON   CASTINGS 


New    Specifications    for    Castings    Containing 

Steel — The  Arbitration  Test  Bar 

New  tentative  specifications  for  high-test  gray  iron 
castings,  familiarly  known  as  semi-steel,  were  adopted 
by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  its 
annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  26th 
to  29th.  They  represent  the  latest  ideas  as  to  the 
properties  of  this  much-discussed  metal,  and  also   in- 


clude details  of  the  arbitration  test  bar.     They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  These  specifications  cover  all  classes  of  gray-iron 
castings  which  are  required  to  have  a  high  strength,  in- 
cluding   those    generally    known    as    semi-steel    castings. 

2.  The  tension  test  will  be  made  only  when  specified 
by  the  purchaser  and  at  his  expense. 

IVIANUFACTURE 

3.  The  castings  may  be  made  by  the  cupola,  or  any 
other  approved   process. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  AIMD  TESTS 
4.  (a)  The  transverse  test  specimens  (arbitration  test 
bars)  specified  in  Section  6  (a),  when  placed  horizontally 
upon  supports  12  in.  apart  and  tested  under  a  centrally 
applied  load,  shall  withstand  a  minimum  load  of  3S00  lb. 
and  deflect  under  this  load  at  least  0.12  in.  at  the  center, 
(b)  The  rate  of  application  of  the  load  shall  be  such 
that  a  central  deflection  of  0.10  in.  is  produced  in  from 
20  to  40  sec. 


5.  WTien  tension  tests  are  specified,  the  tension  test 
specimen  shall  show  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  28,000 
lb.   per  sq.  in. 

6.  (a)  Arbitration  Test  Bar. — The  form  and  dimensions 
ot  the  mold  for  the  arbitration  test  bar  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  Fig.  1.  The  bottom  of  the  bar  shall  be  -ft  in. 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  top,  to  allow  for  draft  and 
for  the  strain  of  pouring.  The  pattern  shall  not  be  rapped 
before  withdrawing.  The  flask  shall  be  rammed  up  with 
green  molding  sand,  a  little  damper  than  usual,  well  mixed 
and  put  through  a  No.  8  sieve,  with  a  mixture  of  1  to  12 
bituminous  facing.  The  mold  shall  be  rammed  evenly  and 
fairly  hard,  thoroughly  dried,  and  not  cast  until  it  is  cold. 
The  test  bar  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  mold  until  cold 
enough  to  be  handled.  It  shall  not  be  rumbled  or  otherwise 
treated,   being  simply   brushed  off  before   testing. 

(&)  Tension  Test  Specimen. — When  tension  tests  are 
specified,  the  tension  test  specimen  shall   be  turned  from  any 
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Fig.   1    (Left). — Mold  for  Arbitration  Test  Bar 

Fig.    2    (Above). — Tension   Test   Specimen   for   High   Test 

Cast  Iron 


of  the  broken   pieces  of  the   transverse   test  specimens,   and 
shall  conform  to  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

7.  (o)  Two  sets  of  two  arbitration  test  bars  each  shall 
be  cast  from  each  melt,  one  set  from  the  first  and  the  other 
set  from  the  last  iron  going  into  the  castings.  Where  the 
melt  exceeds  20  tons,  an  additional  set  of  two  bars  shall  be 
cast  for  each  additional  20  tons  or  fraction  thereof.  In 
case  of  a  change  of  mixture  during  the  melt,  one  set  of  two 
bars  shall  also  be  cast  for  every  mixture  other  than  the 
regular  one.  Each  set  of  two  bars  shall  be  cast  in  a 
single  mold. 

When  a  large  casting  is  made  for  which  test  bars  are 
required,  the  test  bar  shall  be  cast  from  the  same  ladle  of 
iron  used  to  pour  the  casting.  If  two  ladles  are  used  for 
pouring  the  casting,  the  iron  for  the  test  bars  shall  b3  poured 
from  a  ladle  of  iron  caught  between  the  pouring  of  these  two 
ladles.  In  either  case  the  test  bars  shall  be  poured  at  as 
near  as  possible  the  same  temperature  at  which  the  casting 
is  poured. 

(b)  All  arbitration  test  bars  cast  shall  be  tested  as 
specified  in  Section  4    (a). 

S.  One  arbitration  test  bar  of  each  set  cast  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements  specified  in  Section  4   (o)  ;  otherwise  the 
castings  represented  by  such  bars  shall  be  rejected. 
WORKMANSHIP   AND    FINISH 

9.   The   castings   shall    be   true   to    pattern    and    free    from 


gas  holes,  cracks,  flaws  and  excessive  shrinkage.  In  other 
respects  they  shall  conform  to  whatever  points  may  be 
specially  agreed  upon  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
purchaser. 

INSPECTION 

10.  The  inspector  representing  tlie  purchaser  shall  have 
free  entry,  at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the 
purchaser   is  being  performed,   to  all   parts  of  the  manufac- 


turer's works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  the  castings 
ordered.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspector  with- 
out charge  all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
castings  are  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  speci- 
fications. All  tests  and  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  place 
of  manufacture  prior  to  shipment,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
and  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily 
with  the  operation  of  the  works. 


GERMAN   CAPITAL  IN  RUSSIA 


Reported    Combination    with    Soviet    to    Exploit 
Metallur-jical  Resources  on  Capitalistic  Basis 

By  Special  Correspondence 

Berlin,  Germany,  June  28. — Stories  have  been  cur- 
rent for  some  time  that  Krupp,  Stinnes,  and  the 
Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft  (A.  E.  G.)  have 
compieted  an  agreement  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment whereby  is  secured  a  large  control  in  the 
restoration  of  Russia's  metal  and  machinery  indus- 
tries. These  three  groups  for  nearly  a  year  have  had 
representatives  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  The  Ger- 
man trade  press  has  hardly  touched  the  matter,  but 
Russian  and  some  neutral  newspapers  have  dealt  with 
it  at  length.  The  Russian  Rabotchi  Golos  of  June  11, 
states  vaguely  that  "an  agreement  has  been  signed 
with  the  three  greatest  German  iron  concerns."  The 
Christiania  Handelstidende  of  May  31,  professes  to  give 
exact  details.  The  Stinnes  agent  in  Russia,  says  this 
authority,  is  a  departmental  chief  of  the  Siemens- 
Sehuckert  Co.,  which  is  in  the  Stinnes  Electro-metal 
combination;  Krupp  has  numerous  agencies;  and  the 
late  Dr.  Rathenau  sent  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the 
A.  E.  G.  At  the  end  of  May,  says  the  article,  these 
three  companies  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
A  limited  liability  company  is  to  be  established,  in  which 
the  three  German  companies  will  each  hold  a  one- 
fourth  interest,  the  Russian  state  taking  a  fourth  in- 
terest. The  plan  is  to  "utilize  Russia's  latent  natural 
resources  for  restoration  aims  on  a  sound  German 
capitalistic  basis." 

Though  this  story  is  neither  confirmed  nor  denied, 
it  accords  both  with  the  new  soviet  law,  and  with 
similar  deals  of  less  importance.  The  Moscow  official 
Ekonomitcheskaiia  Zhizn  lately  published  the  text  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  foundation  of  "mixed"  corporations 
with  foreign  participation;  and  to  date  there  have 
been  founded  nine  such  corporations:  Metallotorg, 
Napthaexport,  Linotorg,  Dwinoles,  Seweroles,  Kosh- 
syrie,  Derumetal,  Russangloles  and  Russgolandles. 
The  mixed  corporation  Metallotorog  sells  and  buys 
scrap  metal  of  all  kinds  in  Russia  and  abroad.  The 
Derumetal  has  a  monopoly  for  export  of  Russian  scrap 
iron  to  Germany.  Its  partners  are  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  Robert  Lewi,  chief  of  the  Lichtenberg  Metal 
Co.,  Berlin;  and  the  capital  is  2,000,000  m.  The  other 
mixed  companies  deal  in  naphtha,  flax,  animal  raw 
materials  and  wood.  The  most  important  concession  to 
foreign  capital  is  an  agreement  said  to  have  been 
reached  with  the  Moscow  Supreme  Industrial  Council 
leasing  all  nationalized  mechanical  workshops  at 
Odessa  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Skoda  concern.  Prague 
newspapers  state  that  this  deal  has  been  completed  but 
Russian  confirmation  is  lacking. 

Before  any  of  these  combinations  becomes  effective 
the  Soviet  Government  must  first  define  the  relations 
of  forigners  with  the  lately-formed  companies.  So  far 
these  combinations  are  entirelv  Russian.  The  move- 
ment toward  large  combinations  began  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1921 ;  progressed,  at  least  on  paper,  rapidly,  and 
today  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  iron  and 
steel,  the  locomotive,  and  the  general  mechanical  trades. 
The  Krastiaya  Gazeta  of  June  7,  lists  23  of  these  com- 
binations. All  are  composed  exclusively  of  formerly 
nationalized  concerns,  which  have  been  removed  from 
the  direct  control  of  the  supreme  council  of  industry, 
and  fused  into  semi-independent  corporations.  These 
companies  are  permitted  to  sell  all,  or  a  fixed  part,  of 
their  output  in  the  free  market  at  whatever  price  can 
be  obtained;  and  are  allowed  to  import  raw  materials 
and  fuel  without  permission  of  the  foreign  trade  com- 


missariat, which  in  general  still  claims  a  monopoly  in 
foreign  trade. 

Of  the  metal  combinations  the  most  important  is 
Jugostahl  (Southern  Steel).  This  embraces  the 
Petrovsk,  Makeevsk  and  Hughesovsk  iron  and  coal 
companies  in  South-East  Russia.  Jugostahl  must  de- 
liver 75  per  cent  of  its  output  to  the  State  at  State 
prices;  but  can  sell  the  remaining  25  per  cent  at  will. 
At  present  35,000  men  are  employed.  A  second  metal 
combine  is  the  zinc-lead  trust,  comprising  the  Ruid- 
lerovsk  smelting  works,  and-  the  Ekibastuask  and 
Zuirianovsk  mines  in  the  Urals,  with  right  to  take  in 
other  concerns.  In  the  locomotive  combination  are  the 
Sormova,  Kolomensk,  Briansk,  Muitishensk  and  Rad'tsk 
rolling  stock  and  mechanical  workshops,  and  five  other 
metal  works.  A  second  company,  formed  in  November, 
includes  the  Nobel,  Phoenix,  Tillmans,  Koppel  and  two 
Lessner  companies.  A  third  embraces  the  Ural 
platinum  industry.  The  total  number  of  employees  in 
metal  and  mechanical  corporations  so  far  is  stated  as 
92,000;  but  the  normal  pre-war  staff  in  the  same  con- 
cerns was  nearly  300,000. 

According  to  Comissary  Okunieff,  all  these  com- 
binations are  so  far  losing  money.  The  losses  of  the 
important  Jugostahl  for  September-May  inclusive 
amounted  to  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  -output. 
The  official  Ekonnniitcheak-aya  Zhizn  suggests  as  a 
remedy  that  the  State  should  pay  full  market  price  for 
goods  delivered  under  agreement  by  these  companies; 
otherwise  "it  cannot  pretend  that  the  so-called  financial 
independence  is  a  privilege."  The  main  obstacle  to 
financial  success,  however,  is  inadequate  production. 
All  reports  of  the  new  companies'  operations  in  their 
first  months  of  existence  agree  that  the  relative  inde- 
pendence from  the  bureaucratic  supreme  council,  the 
employment  of  private  experts,  and  the  freedom  to  con- 
centrate skilled  labor,  raw  materials  and  fuel  in  the 
more  efficient  workshops  (the  inefficient  being  closed 
entirely)  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  output;  but 
output  is  still  small.  In  the  summer  of  1921,  before 
being  combined,  the  Jugostahl  companies  were  produc- 
ing about  2,500,000  puds  (1  pud  =  2.2  lb.)  of  coal  a 
month;  this  amount  increased  to  4,800,000  pud'  in 
October,  the  first  month  they  were  combined,  to  6.000,- 
000  puds  in  November,  and  to  9,000,000  puds  in  Janu- 
ary. The  pig-iron  production  rose  from  60,000  puds 
in  September  to  270.000  puds  in  November,  and  350,000 
puds  in  February.  The  output  of  open-hearth  steel, 
castings,  and  sheets  also  increased.  The  production 
program  of  this  company  for  1922  is  10,000,000  puds 
per  month  of  heavy  and  semi-finished  iron  and  steel. 

Last  reports  show  that  in  all  Soviet-Russia  the  coal 
output  has  again  begun  to  decline,  whereas  the  iron 
and  steel  output  is  still  increasing.  Coal  output,  in 
April,  was  25,202,000  puds.  The  iron-ore  output  in 
March  was  1,216.000  pud.<i  against  850,000  puds  in 
February.  The  output  of  foundry  iron  in  January  and 
February  was  1,805,000  puds,  open-hearth  steel  3.500,- 
000  puds,  and  rolling  mill  products  2,226,000  puds,  as 
against  7,083,000  puds,  10,025.000  puds  and  12,303.000 
puds  respectively  for  the  whole  of  1921.  The  figures 
for  this  year  show  a  considerable  increase. 


Shipping  Board  Sales 

Washington,  July  18. — The  auction  sale  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  its  surplus  marine 
stock  at  St.  John's  warehouse,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
completed  and  as  a  result  practically  all  of  the  ma- 
terial has  been  disposed  of  at  that  point.  The  total 
receipts  were  approximately  $51,000. 

The  next  sale  of  the  Shipping  Board's  property  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  take  place  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
July  25. 
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NEW  FIAT  ELECTRIC  FURNACE 


Characteristics    and    Claims    of    the    New    Italian 
Melting  Unit 

BY  DR.  ALFRED  STROMBOLI* 

WHEN  Stassano  in  1898  brought  to  the  metallurgical 
world  his  new  electric  furnace  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  the  Italian  steel  mills  quickly  realized  the 
great  advantages  of  this  new  process,  but  only  during 
the  World  War  period  did  they  adopt  it  on  a  large 
scale.     The   scarcity   of   coal   and   the   poor   quality   of 


The    F;at   Electric    Steel    Melting   Furnace 

pig  iron,  both  of  which  had  to  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, was  no  doubt  the  deciding  factor.  Some  of  the 
largest  steel  mills  were  confronted  with  the  serious 
problem  of  how  to  fill  their  orders.  Notable  among 
them  was  the  Fabrica  Italiana  d' Automobile  di  Torino 
(Fiat),  which  had  to  produce  1000  tons  of  steel  ingots 
per  month.  Such  a  production  could  never  be  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  processes,  due  to  the  great  difficulty  in 
getting  cool  and  raw  material  on  time  and  of  good 
quality. 

The  necessity  of  finding  a  type  of  electric  furnace 
of  large  capacity  and  able  to  make  steel  out  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap  was  an  urgent  problem.  After  much 
study  and  a  series  of  tests  the  decision  to  build  a  new 
type  of  Fiat  electric  furnace  was  reached.  The  Fiat 
works  immediately  started  the  construction  of  a  furnace 
which  has  achieved  success  during  its  continuous  opera- 
tion for  five  years.  Of  this  type  of  furnace  there  are 
six  of  5  and  6  tons  capacity  and  one  of  1%-ton  capacity 
in  service  at  the  Fiat  works  and  four  of  20  tons  capac- 
ity, two  of  6  tons  and  two  of  3  tons  capacity  at  the 
Ferriere  Piemontese,  Turin,  also  part  of  the  Fiat  works. 

This  type  of  electric  furnace  was  so  successful  that 
the  Fiat  company  decided  to  organize  the  Fiat  Electric 
Furnace  Works  for  the  exclusive  construction  of  electric 
furnaces.  A  brief  description  of  the  main  character- 
istics of  these  furnaces  follows: 

The  Fiat  furnaces  are  of  the  three-phase  system  hav- 
ing the  neutral  grounded  through  the  furnace's  frame. 
One  illustration  shows  an  external  view  of  a  5-ton 
furnace.  A  rigid  steel  cylinder  having  a  concave  base 
and  reinforced  by  means  of  riveted  steel  angles  forms 
the  frame.  Circular  cast  steel  rockers  are  provided  at 
the  base  for  the  two  movements  of  the  furnace.  At 
the  top  the  removable  cover  is  of  silica  brick  and 
encircled  by  a  wrought  iron  ring.  This  cover  tightly 
closes  the  furnace  by  means  of  four  lateral  hinged 
bolts.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  frame  two  openings 
are  provided  for  the  charge,  purification  and  discharg- 
ing of  the  metal.  This  furnace  is  moved  by  means  of 
two  hydraulic  engines  having  oscillatory  cylinders,  with 


their  pistons  attached  to  the  two  rockers  on  the  fur- 
nace. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Fiat 
furnaces  is  the  Fiat  economizer  or  electrode  supporter. 
The  Fiat  electrode  supporter  will  not  allow  air  to  get 
into  the  furnace  through  the  opening  made  in  the  roof 
for  the  passage  of  the  carbon  electrodes.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  sup- 
porter. The  air  which  penetrates  into  the  furnace  not 
only  has  the  disadvantage  of  considerably  shortening 
the  life  of  the  electrodes,  but,  worse  yet,  enormously 
decreases  the  efficiency  of  the  furnaces. 

The  Fiat  economizer  was  briefly  described  in  The 
Iron  Age,  Feb.  23,  1922,  page  538.  This  economizer 
is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  quickly  cleaned,  inspected 
or  removed  from  the  furnace  as  shown  in  one  illustra- 
tion. Before  the  use  of  this  device  the  electrodes  used 
to  burn  to  a  conical  shape  and  even  30  or  40  cm.  on 
the  part  outside  of  the  furnace.  There  was  also  great 
damage  done  by  the  escaping  gas.  When  the  electrodes 
burn  out  in  a  cylindrical  shape  it  is  obvious  that  they 
can  carry  more  electrical  current  and  will  last  longer. 
An  electrode  which  had  an  initial  length  of  the  point 
of  1.5  m.  (4.9  ft.)  and  weighed  120  kg.  (265  lb.),  after 
serving  21  full  charges  on  a  5-ton  Fiat  furnace,  each 
charge  having  been  cold,  was  reduced  in  length  to  25 
cm.  (9.8  in.)  with  the  weight  to  20  kg.  (44  lb.).  This 
represents  a  consumption  of  only  2.85  kg.  (6.3  lb.)  of 
electrode  per  ton  of  steel. 


The  Fiat   Economizer   as  It  Appears  Wlien   Lifted  Out 
of    the    Furnace 

The  potential  used  in  the  Fiat  furnaces  is  130  to 
75  volts  stepped  down  from  a  21,000-volt  supply  line. 
The  first  voltage,  130,  is  used  for  the  first  stage,  that  is, 
to  melt  the  metal,  and  the  lower  one  to  maintain  the 
metal  in  a  molten  condition  during  the  refining  process. 


•Turin,  Italy. 


Costello  continuous  pair  furnaces  are  to  be  installed 
in  the  plants  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Newton  Steel  Co.  at  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  and  the  Su- 
perior Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  by  Tate-Jones  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 
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NEW  CRAWLER  CRANE 


Lower    Frame    a     One-Piece    Casting — Improved 
Control  Features — Mechanism  Described 

The  crawler  crane  shown  in  the  illustration  and 
which  embodies  a  number  of  new  features  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 
Without  bucket  the  machine  weighs  22  tons,  making 
a  ground  pressure  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  it  is  rated 
to  lift  10  tons  at  12  ft.  radius  and  three  tons  at  30  ft. 
radius.  The  hoisting  speed  is  125  ft.  per  min.  with  a 
maximum  rope  pull  of  10,000  lb.  on  a  single  line.  The 
machine  is  suitable  for  both  clam-shell  and  drag-line 
bucket  work,  having  two  independent  band-clutch  oper- 
ated hoisting  drums.  The  crane  will  rotate  four  times 
a  minute,  travel 
%  mile  per  hour 
and  climb  a  20 
per   cent  grade. 

The  shoes 
are  18  in  wide, 
of  12  in.  pitch, 
and  made  of 
one-piece  high- 
carbon  chrome 
steel  castings 
with  machined 
holes  for  1%-in. 
diameter  high- 
carbon  pins. 
There  are  eight 
bronze  -  bushed 
crawler  rollers, 
25  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  over- 
all width  of  the 
crawler  tread  is 

9  ft.  7  in.,  and 
the  distance 
from  center  to 
center  of  the 
3  p  rockets, 
lengthwise,      is 

10  ft.,  giving  a 
bearing  area  of 
30  sq.    ft.     The 

lower  frame  is  a  one-piece  annealed  open-hearth  steel 
casting  designed  to  carry  the  severe  diagonal  stresses 
of  a  machine  of  this  type. 

A  hollow  cast-steel  dead  axle  housing  has  been  pro- 
vided on  which  the  load  carrying  sprockets  are  mounted 
and  inside  of  which  the  floating  drive  axles  are  located, 
cut  bevel  gearing  running  in  oil  being  used.  The  con- 
trol clutch  steering  the  caterpillar,  is  also  placed  inside 
the  housing  and  is  in  constant  connection  with  a  foot 
lever  on  the  operator's  platform,  and  can  be  used  in  any 
position  of  the  rotating  base.  The  foot  lever  also  in- 
stantly locks  the  caterpillar,  so  that  the  crane  can  be 
operated  on  an  incline  without  resorting  to  blocking. 
The  bevel  gearing  underneath  the  frame,  connecting 
the  vertical  travel  shaft  with  the  longitudinal  rear  axle 
countershaft,  is  also  inclosed  in  a  cast-steel  casing,  the 
gears  running  in  a  bath  of  oil. 

The  rotation  gear,  roller  path  and  center  casting 
form  a  single  steel  casting  7  ft.  in  diameter,  the  large 
size  of  which  is  intended  to  keep  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  rotating  frame  within  the  roller  race,  thereby 
materially  reducing  the  stresses  in  the  center  pin  and 
rotating  mechanism.  The  upper  rotating  frame,  a 
single-piece  anneale<l  open-hearth  steel  casting,  14  ft. 
long,  5  ft.  wide,  and  11  in.  deep,  rotates  on  four  12-in. 
diameter,  4-in.  face  finished  and  bronze-bushed  conical 
steel  rollers,  and  is  held  to  the  lower  frame  by  a  finished 
forged  steel  center  pin. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  Climax  Engineering  Co. 
four-cylinder,  heavy-duty  tractor  engine  with  a  gaso- 
line tank  of  30-gal.  capacity,  or  enough  for  about 
15  hr.  continuous  operation.  A  40  hp.  electric  motor 
can  be  provided  instead  of  the  gasoline  motor,  if  re- 
quired. All  gears  with  the  exception  of  the  rotation 
gear    and    pinion,    have    machined    teeth.      There    are 


only  three  bevel  gears  on  the  rotating  frame  and  only 
16  gears  of  all  descriptions  in  the  entire  crane. 

The  reversing  friction  clutches  for  swinging,  travel- 
ing and  boom  hoisting  are  of  the  expanding  type  and 
may  be  applied  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  boom 
hoisting  mechanism  is  automatically  self-locking.  The 
brake  drums  are  mounted  on  extended  hubs  of  their 
respective  rope  drums  and  connected  with  them  by 
means  of  ratchet  and  pawl  mechanism.  The  operator 
can  set  his  brakes  either  before  or  while  hoisting  his 
load,  so  that  the  moment  he  pulls  his  hoist  clutch  out  of 
engagement  his  load  is  automatically  held  in  position. 
This  permits  a  less  skilled  operator  to  run  the  crane,  as 
it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  to  manipulate 
clutch  and  brakes  simultaneously. 

The  construction  of  the  crane  is  such  that  all  of  the 
machinery  may  be  inclosed.    Inside  the  housing  there  is 

an  unobstructed 
platform,  30  in. 
wide  the  full 
length  on  each 
side  of  the  ro- 
tating base  so 
that  the  ma- 
chinery is  easi- 
ly accessible. 
The  machinery 
may  be  dis- 
mantled without 
disturbing  the 
house.  All  nec- 
essary attach- 
ments for  hook 
block,  grab 
bucket,  dragline 
bucket,  pile 
driver  and  mag- 
net up  to  45  in. 
in  diameter,  are 
included  in  the 
equipment. 


Crawler 
Radius. 


Crane  Rated  to  L,ift  10  Tons  at  12  Ft.  Radius  and  3   Tons  at  30   Ft. 
Tlie   boom   is   35   ft.    long   and   of   angle   and   lattice   bar  construction, 
parabolic  in  shape 


New  Use  for 
Steel 

What  may  be 
referred  to  as  a 
new  use  for  steel 
has  been  observed  in  the  way  San  Francisco  holds  back 
its  crowds  in  providing  for  parades.  Most  of  the 
marching  celebrations  occur  on  Market  Street,  from 
the  Ferry  Building  to  the  City  Hall.  The  police  depart- 
ment has  adopted  a  plan  of  stretching  a  strong  steel 
cable  along  the  street  near  the  curb. 

The  cable  is  supported  by  heavy  wooden  posts  at 
regular  intervals.  The  posts  are  let  into  holes  in  the 
roadway  pavement,  about  a  foot  out  from  the  curb. 
To  protect  the  edge  of  the  hole  and  to  hold  the  post 
firmly,  a  flanged  iron  collar  is  set  into  the  top  of  the 
hole.  An  iron  cover,  similar  to  the  cover  of  a  small 
waterworks  valve  box,  is  kept  on  each  hole  when  the 
posts  are  not  in  place.  At  street  intersections,  the 
cable  is  laid  in  the  adjacent  gutter  until  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  approach  of  the  parade,  when  it  is 
drawn  across  the  intersecting  roadway  by  the  police- 
man in  charge  of  each  intersection.  Police  department 
wagons  follow  up  the  parade  and  the  posts  are  loaded 
into  these  and  the  rope  is  wound  up  on  drums,  the 
entire  equipment  being  stored  in  the  basement  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice. 


Compression  Tests  of  Forging  Steel 

A  series  of  compression  tests  at  temperatures  be- 
tween 20  and  700  deg.  C  on  carbon  forging  steels  has 
been  completed  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton. In  this  series  the  proportional  limit  decreased 
slightly  with  rise  in  temperature  of  300  deg.  C  and 
thereafter  more  rapidly  to  a  very  low  value  at  700  deg. 
C.  The  yield  point  which  was  determined  by  means  of 
the  drop  of  the  beam  of  the  testing  machine  first  in- 
creased and  then  decreased. 


Fuel  Gases  in  Iron  and  Steel  Plants 

Characteristics  of  Blast  Furnace,  Coke  Oven  and  Producer 

Gas,  and  of  Their  Use  in  Continuous 

Heating  Furnaces 

BY  H.  S.  WATTS* 


BLAST  furnace  gas,  producer  gas  and  coke  oven 
gas  are  the  only  fuel  gases  which  can  claim  gen- 
eral usage  in  steel  plants.  Natural  gas  has  come 
into  disuse  because  of  the  limited  supply  available, 
and  blue  water  gas  has  not  passed  the  experimental 
stage  in  the  industry. 

Blast    furnace    gas    has    been    available,    with    the 
production  of  pig  iron,  since  the  advent  of  the  closed- 
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Fig.    1.      Theoretical    Combustion    Temperatures 

of  Elast-Furnace  Gas,   Producer  Gas  and  Coke- 

Oven  Gas 

top  blast  furnace.  Similarly,  coke  oven  gas  has  been 
collected  and  used  in  large  quantities  where  by- 
product coke  ovens  are  installed.  Producer  gas,  once 
the  most  generally  used  fuel  in  steel  plants,  is  now 
employed  on  certain  operations  when  there  is  not 
enough  coke  oven  gas. 

A  fuel  gas  is  principally  characterized  by  its  chem- 
ical analysis.  The  proportions  in  which  the  various 
constituents  are  found  bears  strongly  upon  its  ac- 
tion in  the  furnace,  its  adaptability  to  certain  opera- 
tions, and,  in  general,  its  value  as  a  fuel.  Volumetric 
analyses  of  tj-pical  gases  are  shown  below.  Since  all 
of  these  gases  are  derived  primarily  from  coal,  it  is 
not  unusual  that  they  have  practically  the  same  con- 
stituent compounds.  Carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen  and 
the  hydrocarbons  are  the  heat-producing  components. 
ANALYSES   OF  TYPICAL.  GASES 

, Percentage  Composition ^ 

Blast  Furnace  Gas  Coke  Oven  Gas  Producer  Gas 

Carbon    Dioxide 12.8  1.8  6.2 

Carbon    Monoxide...   2S.0  .•!  5  22.3 

ESthylene 3.0  0.3 

Methane    0.2  34.fi  3.5 

Hydrogen    3.0  53.9  12^3 

Nitrogen    58.0  3.2  55.4 

•Steam  Engineer,  Otis  Steel  Co..  Cleveland.  Abstract  of 
paper  presented  before  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
EHectrical  Engineers. 


These  analyses  show  producer  gas  and  blast  fur- 
nace gas  to  be  strikingly  similar  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  non-heatbearing  components,  in  contrast  to 
coke  oven  gas,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
compounds  having  fuel  value.  Further,  it  may  be 
seen  that  furnace  gas  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
carbon  dio.xide  than  producer  gas,  while  the  latter 
contains  more  free  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  than 
furnace  gas.  Again,  coke  oven  gas  has  a  very  small 
percentage  of  carbon  monoxide,  while  the  other  two 
gases  depend  largely  upon  this  compound  for  their 
fuel  values.  These  variations  in  composition  are  due 
to  methods  of  manufacture. 

Production  of  Blast  Furnace  Gas 

Air  under  pressure,  entering  the  lower  part  of 
the  furnace  through  a  set  of  tuyeres,  and  coming 
into  contact  with  incandescent  carbon,  results  in  form- 
ing carbon  dioxide.  In  the  presence  of  additional 
carbon,  this  is  converted  into  carbon  monoxide.  Pass- 
ing upward  through  the  charge  of  ore,  coke  and 
limestone,  a  part  of  the  monoxide  is  again  changed 
to  the  dioxide  in  the  reduction  of  ores.  In  the  gas 
at  the  top,  both  oxides  are  present.  Additional  car- 
bon dioxide  is  produced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fur- 
nace, due  to  the  roasting  of  limestone. 

The  water  vapor,  contained  in  the  air  blown,  is 
acted  upon  by  hot  carbon,  with  the  formation  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  free  hydrogen.  The  former  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  changes  as  the  monoxide  formed 
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Fig.   2.     Percentage   of  Heat  Available  with 
Perfect  Combustion  of  Fuel  Gases 

by  the  introduction  of  air.  The  hydrogen  passes  up- 
ward through  the  column,  and  a  portion  of  it  may 
combine  with  the  carbon  to  form  methane.  The  small 
quantity  of  volatile  matter  in  the  coke  is  driven  off 
in  the  upper  strata,  and  is  represented  in  the  analysis 
by  additional  quantities  of  free  hydrogen  and  methane. 
Incombustible  constituents  include  the  carbon  diox- 
ide formed  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  the  inert  ni- 
trogen derived  from  the  air  blown  and,  in  small  quan- 
tities, from  the  fuel.  These  components  aggregate  at 
least   70   per   cent   of   the   total   volume.     Another   in- 
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combustible  and  very  objectionable  component  of  blast 
furnace  gas,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  chemical 
analysis,  is  water  .vapor.  This  is  due  to  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  materials  charged,  and 
the  water  thrown  on  the  charge  in  the  skip  bucket 
to  lower  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
The  evaporation  occurs  at  or  near  the  top  of  the 
column.  The  quantity  of  water  vapor  present  may 
be  roughly  estimated,  normally,  at  30  grains  per  cu. 
ft.  of  gas,  with  a  corresponding  dew-point  of  115 
deg.   Fahr. 

P'lue  dust  present  in  this  gas  is  in  quantities  which 
vary    widely    with    the    furnace    operation;    but    the 


KiK.   3.     Gas  Burner  Diagram 

greater  part  is  extracted  before  the  gas  reaches  the 
point  of  consumption.  The  normal  temperature  of 
the  gas  leaving  the  furnace  is  about  400  deg.  Fahr. 
In  gas  cleaners,  where  water  is  used  to  carry  out 
the  dust,  the  sensible  heat  of  the  gas  is  lost,  depreciat- 
ing its  heating  value  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Due  to  the  reduction  of  the  gas  temperature  in  pass- 
sing  through  the  wet  washer,  the  vapor  content  is 
reduced. 

The  quantity  of  gas  produced  in  the  furnace  va- 
ries slightly  with  the  operation.  For  many  reasons, 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  volume,  but  this  may  be 
closely  estimated  by  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the 
gas,  and  the  analyses  and  weights  of  the  materials 
charged  and  produced.  In  the  particular  case  from 
which  the  typical  analysis  was  taken,  the  volume  gen- 
erated was  68.7  cu.  ft.  at  32  deg.  Fahr.,  per  pound 
of  coke  charged.  Since  the  calorific  power  of  the 
gas  is  about  100  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft,  the  heat  of  the 
gas  represents  more  than  one-half  of  the  heat  in 
the  coke  charged.  This  fact  may  lend  more  interest 
to  the  problems  confronted  in  the  proper  utilization 
of  blast  furnace  gas. 

Production  of  Coke  Oven  Gas 

Coke  oven  gas  is  a  by-product  obtained  in  the 
modern  process  of  coke  manufacture.  As  the  coal 
spaces  are  sealed  so  that  no  air  may  enter,  and  prac- 
tically no  combustion  take  place,  the  volatile  con- 
stituents are  slowly  driven  from  the  coal,  leaving 
coke.  The  gas  is  collected  in  a  common,  overhead 
main,  through  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  by-product 
plant.  The  process  primarily  intended  for  the  ex- 
traction of  by-products,  fortunately,  is  effective  in 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  gas. 

Hydrogen  and  methane  form,  in  the  typical  an- 
alysis, 88  per  cent  of  the  total  volume.  Unsaturated 
hydrocarbons,  or  "illuminants"  are  present  in  small 
quantities.  The  balance  of  the  volume  is  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  the  two  oxides  of  carbon.  These  forma- 
tions are  due  both  to  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  coal,  and  to  the  slight  infiltration  of  air.  Ordi- 
narily, the  foreign  matter  is  so  completely  removed 
as  to  pass  notice,  except  for  occasional  clogging  of 
valves  and  fittings.  The  gas  is  usually  saturated  with 
water  vapor  at  the  point  of  consumption,  but  since 
the  temperature  is  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  th« 
quantity  of  vapor  contained  is  small. 

Due  to  the  large  percentage  of  heat  producing 
constituents,  and  the  correspondingly  low  non-com- 
bustible proportion,  the  heating  value  of  this  gas  is 
high.  The  standard  cubic  foot,  at  32  deg.  Fahr., 
has  a  net  heating  value  of  approximately  550  B.t.u. 
The  gas  weight  is  about  0.4,  referred  to  air.  The 
volume  of  gas  generated  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
volatile  matter  in  the  coal  and,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  operation.  Normally  9000  to  11,000  cu.  ft.  are 
produced  per  ton  of  dry  coal  used.     It  then  appears 


that  the  total  volume  of  gas  contains  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  heat  of  the  coal  charged.  In  the  great 
majority  of  coke  plants,  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
gas  is  used  for  heating  the  ovens;  the  other  60  per 
cent  being  available  for  mill  use. 

Producer  Gas 

In  many  respects,  the  formation  of  producer  gas 
is  similar  to  that  of  blast  furnace  gas.  Air  is  forced 
into  the  producer  at  or  near  the  base,  usually  by 
means  of  steam-jet  blowers.  When  in  operation,  there 
are  three  general  zones,  of  which  the  upper  con- 
sists of  the  green  fuel  charged  at  the  top.  Imme- 
diately beneath  this  is  the  hot  zone  of  incandescent 
coke  which,  in  the  cycle  of  operation,  after  being 
relieved  of  its  volatile  components  in  the  upper  zone, 
has  been  passed  to  the  lower  position.  Beneath  this, 
a  bed  of  ashes  forms  the  lower  zone. 

The  fundamental  chemical  reactions  in  the  pro- 
ducer are  simple.  Air  and  s£eam,  entering  at  the 
base,  soon  encounter  incandescent  carbon  in  the  hot 
zone.  Oxygen  from  the  air  unites  with  carbon,  form- 
ing carbon  dioxide,  and  heat  is  liberated.  Part  of 
this  heat  is  reabsorbed  when  the  dioxide,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  additional  carbon  at  a  high  temperature,  is 
converted  into  monoxide.  The  steam  or  water  vapor 
reacts  with  the  hot  carbon,  forming  carbon  monoxide 
and  free  hydrogen.  This  reaction  also  absorbs  a  por- 
tion of  the  heat  liberated  in  the  hot  zone.  The  hy- 
drogen  passes  up   through  the   fuel  bed   and   a   part 


Fig.  4.  Root  Temperatures  Required  to  Give  Equal  Heat 
Transfer  at  All  Points  in  Continuous  Billet  Heating  Furnace 

of  it  may  combine  with  carbon  to  form  methane.  The 
other  portion  enters  the  final  gas  in  the  free  state. 

Volatile  matter  contained  in  the  coal  charged  is 
driven  off  almost  immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  the  fuel  at  the  top.  This  appears  in  the  analysis 
as  free  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  saturated  and 
unsaturated,  the  latter  in  proportions  dependent 
largely  upon  the  temperature  of  distillation.  Low 
temperatures  favor  the  formation  of  tarry  vapors, 
which  condense  under  reduced  temperatures  in  the 
flue  and  deposit  soot,  while  high  temperatures  favor  the 
formation  of  fixed  gases,  such  as  methane.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  proportion  of  condensible  vapors 
is  small. 

Incombustibles,  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  com- 
prise about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  volume.  The  ni- 
trogen present,  neglecting  the  small  quantity  driven 
from  the  coal  is  derived  from  the  air  blown.  The 
carbon  dioxide  may  vary  considerably  with  the  opera- 
tion, and  gives  an  excellent  indication  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  process.  A  high  percentage  may  indicate  a 
thin  fire  or  a  relatively  cold  producer.  The  latter 
may  be  caused  by  slow  running  or  by  an  excessive 
use  of  steam.  High  hydrogen  content  also  points  to 
the  use  of  too  much  steam. 

Both   heat-liberating   and   heat-absorbing   reactions 
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occur  in  the  producer.  The  quantity  of  heat  liber- 
ated exceeds  the  heat  absorbed;  the  difference  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  generated.  The  tem- 
perature is  maintained  within  desired  limits  by  proper 
lontrol  of  the  steam  supply,  in  relation  to  the  air 
blown.  The  normal  temperature  is  about  1,100  deg. 
Fahr.  The  total  heat  of  the  gas  is  more  than  150 
B.t.u.  per  standard  cu.  ft.,  and  approximately  70  cu. 
ft.  are  produced  per  pound  of  coal  used.  The  weight 
of  the  gas  is  about  0.9,  referred  to  air. 

Combustion  of  the  Three  Gases 

As  indicated  above,  these  gases  are  mixtures  of 
carbon  monoxide,  free  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons  and  in- 
combustibles.  The  first  three  named  components  have 
stored-up  energy  in  the  form  of  latent  heat,  liberated 
when  they  are  acted  upon  chemically  by  oxygen.  When 
they  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  air  at 
high  temperature  and  in  proper  proportion,  combus- 
tion takes  place. 

The  chemical  reactions  are  not  complex.  Carbon 
monoxide  combines  with  oxygen  from  the  air  to  form 
carbon  dioxide;  hydrogen  combines  with  o.xygen  to 
form  water  vapor;  the  hydrocarbons  combine  with 
oxygen  to  form  both  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor. 
Each  of  these  reactions  is  accompanied  by  the  liber- 
ation of  heat.  When  sufficient  air  is  supplied,  com- 
plete oxidation  and  maximum  heat  liberation  take 
place.  No  other  compounds  are  formed,  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  in  the  process  of  combustion.  The 
products  of  perfect  combustion  contain  these  two  gases 
and,  in  addition,  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  air  used 
for  combustion,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
from  the  original  fuel.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
liberated  heat  immediately  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  products  of  combustion.  Part  of  the  heat  may 
be  re-absorbed  or  dissipated  to  the  furnace  walls. 
The  temperature  to  which  the  remaining  heat  is  able 
to  raise  the  products  of  combustion  is  called  the 
combustion   temperature. 

For  various  reasons,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
rive the  real  temperature  of  combustion  from  the 
gas  analysis.  The  so-called  theoretical  temperature 
of  combustion  is  sometimes  used  in  comparing  gases 
and,  for  relative  values,  gives  satisfactory  results. 
This  is  the  temperature  which  would  be  obtained  if 
all  the  heat  liberated  were  used  to  heat  the  products 
of  combustion.  We  have  roughly  calculated  this  value 
for  the  various  gases,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  curves 
show  the  sensible  heat  capacity  of  products  of  per- 
fect combustion  at  given  temperatures.  The  ordinate, 
representing  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats 
of  the  fuel  gas,  and  the  sensible  heat  of  the  air,  all 
above  0  deg.  Fahr.,  has  a  corresponding  abscissa  which 
gives  the  theoretical  temperature  of  combustion. 

High  combustion  temperature  is  favored  by  high 
proportion  of  combustibles  in  the  fuel  gas,  because 
of  the  greater  heat  available  for  a  given  quantity  of 
combustion  products.  We  may  naturally  expect  a 
high  combustion  temperature  with  coke  oven  gas,  prac- 
tically free  from  incombustibles,  compared  with  fur- 
nace gas,  which  has  less  than  30  per  cent  of  its  vol- 
ume in  heat-bearing  constituents.  Proper  regulation 
of  the  air  supply  also  promotes  high  temperature  of 
combustion.  For  every  gas,  there  is  a  theoretical 
quantity  of  air  required  for  complete  oxidation,  which 
may  be  calculated  from  the  chemical  analysis.  In 
actual  operation,  complete  combustion  under  these 
conditions  is  never  obtained. 

Gases  are  sometimes  valued  commercially  according 
to  net  calorific  power.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  stack  gases  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  this  valuation  would  be  more  consistent. 
Unfortunately,  this  operation  is  not  practicable,  and 
combustion  is  always  accompanied  by  a  stack  loss. 
The  calorific  power  of  a  gas  is  a  direct  measure  of 
the  heat  liberated  in  the  furnace  under  the  best 
conditions,  but  the  composition  of  the  gas  largely 
controls  the  quantity  of  heat  passing  out  with  the 
waste  gases,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 
Each  gas  has  an  inherent  stack  loss.  The  difference 
between  the  net  calorific  power  and  the  stack  loss 
gives   the   heat   available,    and    this    figure    should    be 


used    in   any   attempts   at    commercial    valuation. 

Specific  conditions  affect  the  relative  value  of  gases 
on  various  operations.  Fig.  2,  giving  the  percentage 
of  net  calorific  power  available  for  the  three  gases, 
with  various  stack  temperatures,  shows  that  the  ef- 
fect of  incombustibles  on  stack  loss  is  accentuated 
by  increased  stack  temperatures.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, it  is  natural  to  expect  the  wide  divergence  of 
points  representing  high  stack  temperature  conditions, 
and  the  close  approach  to  a  common  value,  at  points 
representing  low  stack  temperatures. 

Contact  Between  Gas  and  Air 

There  are  at  least  three  general  methods  employed 
to  bring  the  gas  and  air  into  direct  contact.  The  two 
fluids  may  enter   the  furnace   or  combustion   chamber 
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with  Various  Rear  Roof  Temperatures 

through  separate  ports  at  relatively  low  velocities.  In 
this  case,  at  the  beginning  of  the  travel  across  the 
furnace,  the  air  and  gas  pass  in  separate  lanes,  mix- 
ing taking  place  only  at  the  plane  of  contact  between 
the  lanes.  The  combustion  along  this  surface  causes  a 
disruption  of  the  stream  line  flow,  and  the  speed  of 
combustion  may  be  accelerated  continuously  until  the 
gases  reach  the  outlet  port.  By  means  of  bridgewalls 
and  irregularly-shaped  roofs,  the  stream  line  travel 
may  be  further  broken,  further  increasing  the  speed 
of  combustion. 

The  air,  which  is  heavier  than  most  gases,  may 
be  introduced  above  the  gas;  after  entrance,  its  gen- 
eral downward  travel  causes  it  to  engage  the  gas 
and  cause  further  mixing.  This  general  method  of 
operation  produces  the  "lazy  flame."  It  has  had  long 
and  successful  usage  and  is  easy  to  manipulate.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  producing  the  "mUd"  or  "soft" 
flame,  and  of  producing  a  flame  of  great  length,  re- 
sulting in  direct  radiation  from  the  flame  to  the  steel 
over  all  sections  of  the  furnace.  In  some  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  slab  furnaces,  the  flame  also  finds  its 
way  under  the  steel,  resulting  in  direct  radiation  to 
the  under  side. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  method  of  operation 
is  that  it  causes  delayed  combustion  which  results 
in  high  stack  temperature  and  loss.  The  rather  in- 
different mixing  frequently  permits  incomplete  com- 
bustion, even  with  an  excess  of  air  supplied  to  the 
furnace. 

Another  method  of  introducing  air  and  gas  pro- 
vides for  the  impinging  of  the  two  streams  upon  each 
other  at  high  velocities.  This  disturbance  causes  a 
random  motion  of  the  elementary  volumes  of  which 
the  air  and  gas  are  composed,  and  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  direct  contact.  To  carry  out  this  princi- 
ple more  fully,  the  air  and  gas  are  sometimes  divided 
into  a  number  of  impinging  streams,  causing  com- 
plete mixing  in  a  shorter  travel. 

This  last  method  employs'  the  eddy-flow  principle 
to  cause  the  mixing  action.       For  every  gas  or  mix- 
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ture  of  gases,  flowing  through  a  given  conduit,  there 
is  1  critical  velocity  which  marks  the  change  from 
streamline  flow  to  eddy  or  turbulent  flow.  At  lesser 
velocities  the  mass,  of  fluid  proceeds  in  straight  lines, 
while  at  greater  velocities  a  whirling  motion  is  set 
up.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that,  if  the  fluid  mix- 
ture traveling  above  the  critical  velocity  were  com- 
posed of  quantities  of  air  and  fuel  gas,  a  thorough 
mixing  action  would  be  obtained.  The  completeness 
to  which  any  mixing  is  carried  depends  upon  the 
line  of  contact  between  the  components.  The  whirl- 
ing flow  gives  a  long  line  of  contact  in  a  short  travel. 

In  general,  the  effort  required  to  produce  proper 
mixing  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  gas.  Poor 
gases  have  a  high  percentage  of  incombustibles,  and 
the  presence  of  these  inert  constituents  decreases  the 
probability  of  direct  contact  between  the  important 
constituents. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  mixing  the  air  and 
gas  is  to  combine  the  second  and  third  plans,  obtain- 
ing a  mixing  action  due  both  to  the  impinging  of 
streams  at  high  velocities  and  to  the  action  of  the 
turbulent  stream.  The  air  may  be  supplied  to  the 
port  or  burner  under  external  pressure,  or  it  may 
be  forced  in  by  the  impact  of  the  gas,  by  the  stack 
draft  or  by  both.  The  specific  conditions  determine 
which  means  is  most  suitable.  When  conditions  per- 
mit, it  is  advisable  to  use  the  aspirating  burner,  which 
draws  in  air  for  combustion,  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
gas  mass.  Its  use  is  limited  but,  within  its  own  field, 
excellent  operation  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of 
attendance. 

Use  of  the  Aspirating  Burner 
Aspirating  burners,  properly  designed  and  applied, 
will  give  the  desired  condition  of  constant  air-gas 
ratio.  Certain  factors  should  influence  the  design, 
and  definite  methods  be  employed  in  obtaining  the 
given  air-gas  ratio.  It  is  not  contended  that  adher- 
ence to  these  principles  will  yield  a  burner  which  will 
function  perfectly,  but,  with  this  method  as  a  start- 
ing point  it  should  be  possible,  with  the  aid  of  ex- 
perimentation, to  proceed  to  the  construction  of  a  real, 
constant-ratio  aspirating  burner. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  aspirating  burner  in  its  simplest 
form.  A  jet  of  gas  issues  from  the  gas  pipe  into  the 
mixing  pipe,  which  is  open  at  both  ends.  Due  to 
the  impact  of  the  gas  stream,  air  is  drawn  into  the 
mixer  in  contact  with  the  gas.  The  mixture  passes 
through  the  mixing  pipe  at  a  velocity  exceeding  the 
critical  speed,  and  a  turbulent  motion  is  set  up,  thor- 
oughly mixing  the  gas  and  air  components.  Pass- 
ing to  the  furnace,  this  homogenous  mixture  is  ready 
for  rapid  combustion. 

Assuming  no  loss  in  energy  due  to  friction,  eddy 
currents,  etc.,  the  ratio  of  air  to  gas  is  a  function 
of  the  ratio  of  gas  pipe  and  mixer  pipe  areas,  and  is 
independent  of  gas  velocity.  Further,  with  a  given 
burner,  the  mixture  ratio  is  substantially  constant 
for  all  gas  velocities  within  reasonable  limits. 

Obviously,  such  a  burner  would  automatically  ad- 
just the  air  supply  to  the  varying  gas  supply  as  long 
as  the  gas  composition  and  temperature  remain  the 
same.  This  feature  admirably  fits  the  conditions  un- 
der which  blast  furnace  gas  is  supplied.  Usually,  as 
no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  it  constant,  the  pressure 
of  Liast  furnace  gas  is  subject  to  considerable  and 
frequent  variation,  due  to  the  variation  in  the  rate 
of  gasification  through  the  cycle  of  furnace  operation. 
Successful  application  of  the  aspirating  burner  is 
limited  by  the  momentum  available  in  the  gas  stream, 
for  a  given  weight  of  mixture.  Gases  with  a  high 
percentage  of  incombustibles  are  heavier  and  require 
less  air  than  the  richer  gases.  The  use  of  a  burner  of 
this  type  is  limited  to  poor  gases,  and  particularly 
to  blast  furnace  gas.  This  appears  to  differentiate 
against  its  use  on  coke  oven  gas  for,  with  the  large 
mixing  tube  which  would  be  required,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  transfer  the  energy  of  the  small  gas 
stream  uniformly  to  all  parts  of  the  mixture  stream. 

Heating  Steel  in  Continuous  Furnaces 

The  continuous  billet-heating  furnace  presents 
some   interesting   problems  relating   to   heat   transfer. 


The  furnace  bottom  is  almost  completely  covered  by 
long  billets  placed  transversely.  In  the  charging  op- 
eration, as  each  cold  bar  is  pushed  in  at  the  rear  of 
the  furnace  the  entire  charge  is  advanced,  the  for- 
ward bar  having  been  previously  withdraws  for  the 
mill.  The  continuous  furnace  may  be  described  as 
one  in  which  the  steel,  as  it  progresses  slowly  from 
the  cold  end  of  the  furnace  to  the  hot  end,  is  subjected 
to  a  gradual  and  uniform  rise  in  temperature. 

In  many  furnaces  of  this  type,  due  to  careless  op- 
eration, the  temperature  of  the  steel  rises  but  slightly 
in  passing  over  the  first  half  of  the  course,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  heating  is  accomplished  in 
the  third  quarter  of  travel.  The  last  quarter  is  used 
as  a  soaking  area,  in  which  the  heat  on  the  upper 
portions  of  the  steel  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  inner 
and  lower  portions.  In  other  cases  we  find  the  rise 
in  temperature  more  uniform  over  the  entire  length 
of  steel  travel.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  produce  this  -gradual  and  uniform 
temperature  rise,  particularly  since,  as  will  be  freely 
admitted,  this  is  the  best  method  of  operation. 

Since  the  temperature  rise  of  the  steel  must  be 
substantially  uniform,  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  to 
the  steel  must  be  equal  over  all  sections  of  the  fur- 
nace. If  we  neglect  the  transfer  of  neat  to  the  steel 
by  convection  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  of  it  is 
transferred  by  radiation  from  the  flame  or  roof.  Since 
the  rate  of  heat  transfer  to  the  steel  must  be  the 
same  in  all  sections  of  the  furnace,  the  difference  of 
the  fourth  powers  of  the  absolute  temperatures  of 
the  flame  or  roof  and  the  steel  must  be  constant,  in 
all  sections.  Now  the  roof  temperature  is  necessarily 
less  than  the  flame  temperature,  and  in  combining  the 
two  radiant  values,  the  effective  temperature  must  be 
used.  For  convenience,  this  temperature  will  here- 
after be  referred  to  as  the  roof  temperature. 

Referring  to  a  specific  case,  let  the  steel  enter  th« 
furnace  at  60  deg.  Fahr.,  and  be  subjected  to  a  uni- 
form temperature  rise  until  it  is  discharged  at  a  tem- 
perature of  2100  deg.  Fahr.  Since  the  rear  end  tem- 
peratures are  lowest  and  most  easily  reckoned  with, 
we  use  them  for  a  basis  in  calculation.  Assuming  a 
rear  end  roof  temperature,  and  recalling  the  tem- 
perature range  of  the  steel,  we  may  readily  solve  for 
the  radiant  heat  transfer  characteristic,  the  difference 
of  the  fourth  powers  of  the  absolute  temperatures  of 
the  roof  and  steel.  This  is  comparable  to  a  force 
which  drives  the  heat  from  the  roof  to  the  steel. 

Having  this  function  properly  evaluated  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  reference  to  the  desired  steel  temperatures 
at  the  various  points  .in  the  steel  travel,  to  determine 
the  corresponding  roof  temperatures  required  at  these 
points.  This  yields  a  series  of  roof  temperatures 
which,  under  the  assumptions,  will  give  the  condition 
of  uniform  steel  temperature  rise  as  required.  This 
procedure  was  followed  in  plotting  the  curves  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  one  curve  being  drawn  for  each  assumed 
rear  roof  temperature.  Along  each  curve  the  driving 
force  is  constant.  Each  curve  represents  a  constant 
rate  of  heat  transfer,  and  therefore  a  definite  furnace 
capacity. 

Further,  in  Fig.  5,  a  curve  has  been  plotted  to  show 
the  relation  between  the  rear  roof  temperature  and 
the  capacity  of  the  furnace  operating  under  these 
conditions.  It  appears  in  this  case  rather  unusual 
to  find  that  the  furnace  capacity  with  a  rear  roof  tem- 
perature of  1400  deg.  Fahr.  is  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  capacity  obtained  with  a  rear  roof  temperature  of 
600  deg.  Fahr.  It  may  appear  perhaps  more  unusual 
to  find  that  a  similar  capacity  ratio  is  obtained  with 
front  roof  temperatures  of  2263  deg.  Fahr.  and  2120 
deg.  Fahr.,  respectively. 

Attention  is  called  on  Fig.  -1.  to  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  points  representing  conditions  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  furnace,  compared  with  the  proximity  of 
the  points  representing  the  front  end  conditions.  This 
indicates  that  the  furnace  capacity  may  be  consider- 
ably increased  by  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  of  the 
roof  at  the  hot  end.  Again  it  may  be  seen  that,  to 
effect  considerable  heat  transfer  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  furnace,  a  wide  divergence  of  roof  and  steel  tem- 
peratures is  necessary.     This  may  add  weight  to  the 


statement  that  the  combustion  temperature  is  ex- 
tremely important.  It  may  also  grive  a  clearer  ex- 
planation of  the  low  furnace  efficiency  caused  by  the 
high  rear  gas  temperature  necessary  to  provide  the 
high  rear  roof  temperature  required. 

Roof  Length  and  Capacity 

The  proper  length  of  roof  is  often  in  question. 
Clearly,  the  addition  of  furnace  length  cannot  well 
be  used  to  reduce  appreciably  the  stack  gas  temper- 
ature. From  Fig.  5  it  may  be  seen  that  the  heat 
transfer  is  seriously  compromised  by  reduction  in  tem- 
perature at  the  rear  end.  This  indicates  that  an 
enormous  increase  in  furnace  length  would  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  appreciably  the  stack  gas  tempera- 
ture. The  fact  that  a  vast  expanse  of  low  tempera- 
ture roof  at  the  rear  end  is  not  particularly  effective 
is  undoubtedly  well  known  to  furnace  manufacturers. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  reasonably  low  stack 
gas  temperatures  by  making  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  furnace  length,  this  method  would  have  been 
resorted  to  long  ago.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  the 
general  use  of  recuperators.  These  are  built  to  ab- 
sorb heat  from  the  waste  gases  and  transfer  it  to 
the  air  supplied  for  combustion.  Perhaps  no  part  of 
the  furnace  presents  so  many  operating  difficulties 
as  the  recuperators;  and  in  some  cases  these  have 
been  discarded  because  the  saving  in  heat  did  not 
justify  the  expense  incurred  in  their  proper  main- 
tenance. Of  course,  when  it  is  necessary  to  preheat 
the  air  in  order  to  maintain  the  required  combustion 


temperature,  this  reasoning  does  not  apply;  but  the 
use  of  recuperators  on  billet  heating  furnaces  admits 
the  failure  of  the  longer  furnaces  in  reducing  the 
stack  gas  temperature. 

Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  length 
of  the  furnace  determines  its  capacity.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  furnace  capacity  is  limited  only 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  radiant  heat  function  or 
driving  force  can  be  increased.  The  latter  is  limited 
in  two  ways.  At  the  hot  end,  the  roof  temperature 
must  not  exceed  the  fusion  temperature  of  the  best 
refractories.  The  other  limit  is  measured  by  the  rate 
at  which  the  steel  will  allow  heat  to  be  conducted 
through   its   mass. 

If  the  transfer  of  heat  to  the  steel  exceeds  the  con- 
ductance of  heat  through  the  steel,  there  will  be  a 
non-uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  steel  cross-sec- 
tion. If  this  condition  is  allowed  to  prevail  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
the  fusion  of  the  steel  section.  Such  operation  not 
only  ruins  the  structure  of  the  bar,  but  seriously  im- 
pedes the  continuous  operation  of  the  furnace. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  the  capacity  of  a  given 
furnace  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  steel  to 
conduct  the  heat  from  its  upper  surface  to  its  inner 
and  lower  portions.  After  this  point  is  reached,  the 
capacity  may  be  increased  only  by  the  addition  of 
furnace  length.  It  seems  wise  to  make  the  length  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  desired  capacity  when  the  rate  of 
heat  transfer  from  the  roof  to  the  steel  is  near  the 
maximum  rate  of  heat  conductance  through  the  steel. 


Globe   Seamless  Tul»es   Co.   to   Pass   to  New 
Ownership 

Negotiations  are  under  way  and  are  e.xpecied  to  be 
completed  soon  for  the  sale  of  the  Globe  Seamless  Steel 
Tubes  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  steel  boiler  tubes 
and  mechanical  tubing,  works  of  which  is  at  Milwaukee. 
William  Renshaw,  Chicago,  president,  and  Lawrence 
Fitch,  Milwaukee,  vice-president  and  secretary,  princi- 
pal owners  of  the  company,  will  retire.  The  new  in- 
terests will  be  headed  by  Robert  P.  Lament,  president, 
the  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago;  Paul  J.  Kal- 
man,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  president,  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co.  and 
also  of  Bliss  &  Laughlin,  Inc.,  and  the  Hudson  Motor 
Co.  of  Illinois;  and  by  Frank  J.  O'Brien,  present  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  who 
will  continue  in  active  charge  of  the  business. 


Proposed  Alabama  Iron  and  Coal  Merger 

A  merger  of  Alabama  iron  and  coal  properties  is 
reported  to  be  under  negotiation.  The  Alabama  Co., 
owning  the  two  Clifton  blast  furnaces  at  Ironaton, 
Ala.,  and  the  two  Etowah  furnaces  at  Gadsden,  Ala., 
is  the  only  company  whose  name  has  been  mentioned, 
but  four  or  five  companies,  in  all,  are  being  considered. 
Negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  Lloyd  H.  Atkin- 
son, whose  office  is  with  Crocker  Brothers,  21  East  For- 
tieth Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  for  some 
years  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  later  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Atkinson  &  Utech,  railroad 
supplies. 

The  Alabama  Co.  owns  about  1750  acres  of  land  at 
Gate  City,  Ala.,  containing  deposits  of  red  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  dolomite.  Hai'd  ore  mines  have  been 
opened  on  this  property  at  Hammond,  Ala.  About  2500 
acres  of  mineral  lands  and  15,000  acres  of  timber  and 
other  lands  were  acquired  with  the  Clifton  furnaces, 
and  730  acres  of  ore  and  other  lands  with  the  Etowah 
furnaces.  The  company  has  about  3700  acres  of  land 
near  Gadsden  containing  deposits  of  red  iron  ore  and  a 
large  acreage  of  land  containing  brown  iron  ore.  Mines 
have  been  developed  on  these  properties  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  600  tons.  At  Hematite,  Ga.,  the  company 
owns  1700  acres  of  brown  iron  ore  lands  with  ore 
washers.  Coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  are  operated  at 
Lewisburg,  Searles  and  Brookwood,  Ala.  There  are 
915  beehive  coke  ovens  at  one  place  and  350  at  another. 
The  total  annual  capacity  of  the  coke  ovens  is  300,000 


tons.      About    300    acres    of    limestone    lands    are    also 
owned  by  the  Alabama  Co. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  if  the  pending 
merger  plans  are  carried  out  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
40  to  50  cents  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron, 
economies  being  effected  chiefly  through  reduction  in 
the  length  of  ore  hauls.  Stockholders  of  the  Alabama 
Co.  have  already  been  asked  to  give  their  assent  to  the 
proposal. 

Union  Sued  Under  Recent  Decision 

Suit  to  recover  $5,000  damages  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries received  at  the  hands  of  striking  union  moldera 
in  Cleveland,  was  brought  last  week  against  the  Cleve- 
land local  of  the  International  Molders'  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, under  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Coronada  case.  The  president,  business 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  union  were  named  as  co- 
defendants  in  the  suit  which  was  started  by  a  molder 
who  claimed  to  be  the  victim  of  an  attack  by  union 
strikers. 


Decision  as  to  Reconsignment 

Washington,  July  18. — Passing  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  Romann  &  Bush  Pig  Iron  &  Coke  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Examiner  Warren  A.  Wagner,  in  a  tentative  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  finds  not  to  be 
unreasonable  or  otherwise  unlawful  the  reconsignment 
rule  of  carriers  permitting  only  one  change  in  destina- 
tion. It  was  charged  that  failure  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land and  other  carriers  to  permit  more  than  one  recon- 
signment, and  apply  the  through  rate  from  points  of 
origin  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  shipments  of  coal 
and  coke  by  way  of  the  reconsigning  points  to  final  des- 
tinations in  the  far  west  and  southwest  violated  the 
fourth  section  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 


The  Commercial  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  in  the  in- 
dustrial allotment  in  the  northeastern  section  of  War- 
ren, adjoining  holdings  of  the  Warren  Tool  &  Forge 
Co.  It  will  manufacture  large  and  one-time  contain- 
ers as  one  of  its  chief  products,  used  by  petroleum  com- 
panies, tar  producers  and  other  manufacturers  in 
transportation  of  their  materials.  A  galvanizing  de- 
partment will  be  maintained  in  conjunction. 
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Horizontal  Press  for  General  Work 

Wide  range  of  ram  speeds  and  unusual  readiness  of 
the  ram  to  respond  to  movements  of  the  control  handle 
are  said  to  permit  the  new  self-contained  horizontal 
press  of  the  Oilgear  Co.,  Milwaukee,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, to  be  used  effectively  on  many  different  kinds 
of  work. 

The  particular  press  shown  is  used  in  the  saw  mill 
department  of  the  AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  on  general 
work,  such  as  pressing  wheels  on  the  axles  for  saw 
mill  carriages,  pressing  heads  into  pipe  rollers  and  a 
variety  of  odd  jobs.  The  capacity  is  25  tons  at  pressing 
speeds  varying  from  Vi  to  6  in.  per  min.  The  maximum 
speed  of  ram  travel  out  to  the  work  is  37  in.  per  min. 


Stir-Contained  Horizontal  Press  for  General  Work. 
Wide  range  of  ram  speeds  is  a   feature 

and  the  return  speed  is  56  in.  Ram  speeds  are  changed 
instantly  by  means  of  the  control  handle  located  on  the 
top  of  the  standard  variable-stroke  QC  pump,  as  shown. 
The  stroke  is  said  to  begin  without  shock,  and  the  push 
to  be  steady  and  without  pulsations. 

The  pump  is  driven  by  a  2  hp.  constant-speed,  elec- 
tric motor;  no  accumulator  or  auxiliary  pump  being 
required.  Overload  relief  valves  are  provided  to  per- 
mit the  ram  to  be  driven  at  full  speed  against  a  stop 
without  danger  of  injury.  The  cylinder  is  9  in.  in  di- 
ameter and  at  full  capacity  a  pressure  of  800  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  is  exerted  on  the  ram  piston  head.  The  large 
diameter  of  the  ram,  S'i  in.,  and  the  long  guide,  is  said 
to  eliminate  any  tendency  of  the  ram  to  deflect,  even  on 
its  maximum  stroke  of  SO  in.  The  axis  of  the  ram  is 
32  in.  above  the  floor  and  the  space  between  the  stop 
supports,  24  in.  The  V-shaped  stops  provided  can  be 
located  along  the  supports  at  regular  intervals  and  are 
held  in  place  by  heavy  steel  pins. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of 
press,  are  that  power  is  not  wasted  in  maintaining 
pressure  for  an  accumulator  or  for  pumping  fluid 
through  by-pass  valves;  the  power  efficiency  is  high 
over  a  wide  range  of  ram  speeds;  no  adjustments  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  machine  in  normal  operating 
condition  and  it  is  not  damaged  by  overload. 


Wages  of  Sheet  Mill  Workers  Advanced 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  18. — Tonnage  rates  of  sheet  mill 
workers  employed  by  Middle  West  makers  subscribing 
to  the  sliding  scale  agreement  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  will  be  ad- 
vanced 3  per  cent  of  the  base  rate,  for  the  July-August 
period,  as  a  result  of  the  bimonthly  examination  of 
sales  sheets  conducted  July  l2  at  Youngstown. 

The  average  price  of  Nos.  20,  27  and  28  gage  black 
sheets  shipped  during  the  60  days  ending  June  30  was 
disclosed  to  be  $2.90  per  100  lb.,  an  increase  from  $2.80, 
the  average  two  months  before. 


Under  the  new  rate,  sheet  mill  employees  will  be 
paid  22  Vi  per  cent  above  base,  as  compared  with  19  V4 
per  cent  in  May  and  June. 

The  average  price  indicates  that  the  higher  quota- 
tions recently  prevailing  applied  only  to  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  shipments.  The  current  indepen- 
dent sheet  market,  however,  is  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton 
higher  than  the  average  disclosed  by  the  examination, 
as  quotations  range  from  $3.15  to  $3.30  on  base  gage 
sheets. 

Indications  therefore  point  to  another  advance  for 
affected  workers  at  the  next  settlement. 

The  examination  also  disclosed  an  average  price  of 
$4.65  for  tin  plate,  per  base  box  of  100  lb.  coke  primes, 
unchanged  from  the  settlement  two  months  ago.  Ton- 
nage rates  of  tin  mill  workers  are  therefoi-e  unaffected 
and  continue  at  23  per  cent  above  the  base,  the  same 
as  for  May  and  June. 

Current  tin  plate  quotations  are  nominal  at  $4.75 
per  base  box,  or  $2  per  ton  higher  than  the  settlement 
average. 

Ziz-Zag  Oil-Groove  Planing  Attachment 

ALLEN  P.  CHILD 

A  device  used  as  an  attachment  on  planers,  for  cut- 
ting zig-zag  oil  grooves  in  slides,  and  of  interest  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  cuts  the  grooves,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  groove 
is  V-shaped,  with  a  total  angle  of  120  deg.  and  be- 
cause this  form  gives  the  oil  an  opportunity  to  wedge 
itself  between  the  wearing  surfaces,  it  is  claimed  that  it 
is  superior  to  a  half-round  section  groove. 

The  cutting  device  is  mounted  on  the  clapper  of  the 
planer  and  is  locked  so  that  it  cannot  be  lifted.  The 
grooving  tool  is  carried  by  a  small  clapper-box  mounted 
on  a  cross  slide,  and  its  position  on  this  slide  is  adjust- 
able. One  end  of  a  bar  cam,  fitted  in  the  body  of  the 
device,  is  attached  to  an  upright  strapped  to  the  planer 
table   so   that   it   moves   with    the   work.      Freedom   of 
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movement  of  the  planer  head  carrying  the  device  is 
possible  to  a  great  extent  through  connection  being 
made  by  both  horizontal  and  vertical  slides.  As  the 
planer  table  travels,  the  follower  in  the  cam  groove 
reciprocates  and  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  groov- 
ing tool. 

Civil  service  examinations  are  announced  for  mining 
engineers  at  $3,600  and  upward,  and  associate  and  as- 
sistant mining  engineers  at  $2,160  to  $3,600;  for  junior 
mining  engineers  at  $1,620  to  $2,160,  and  for  assistant 
sanitary  engineers  at  $2,320  to  $3,225  per  year.  The 
two  latter  classes  will  be  examined  Aug.  9;  the  other 
applications  will  be  received  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  until  further  notice.  Applicants 
should  ask  the  commission  for  form  2118  (mining  en- 
gineer or  associate  or  assistant)  or  1312  (junior  min- 
ing engineer  or  assistant  sanitary  engineer),  stating  the 
title  of  the  examination  desired. 
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A  Decision  for  War 

Reading  the  declaration  of  some  of  the  coal 
operators  and  the  official  reply  of  the  miners' 
union  to  the  proposal  of  President  Harding 
stamps  anew  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  in- 
tense militancy  that  so  long  has  marked  the  han- 
dling of  labor  issues  in  the  coal  industry.  Some 
of  the  published  complaints  against  the  Admin- 
istration that  have  had  the  evident  sanction  of 
operators  find  fault  because  the  Government  did 
not  put  itself  behind  the  operators'  proposal  to 
the  miners  for  a  new  grouping  of  districts.  That 
is  not  far  from  the  miners'  insistence  in  their 
reply  to  the  President  that  the  only  thing  for  the 
operators  to  do  to  avert  a  catastrophe  is  to  meet 
the  miners'  representatives  in  interstate  confer- 
ence. 

If  there  is  to  be  arbitration  of  the  coal  strike, 
the  issues  must  be  handed  over  to  the  arbitrators 
for  decision,  and  in  questions  so  bitterly  con- 
tested as  are  those  which  have  caused  the  present 
deadlock,  the  outcome  of  necessity  will  be  such 
as  will  suit  neither  side.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  necessity  of  such  thoroughgoing 
work  by  the  proposed  commission  as  shall  "estab- 
lish the  proper  basis  for  the  future  conduct  of 
the  industry,"  it  is  idle  to  look  for  any  magic 
formula  to  right  conditions  under  which  coal  min- 
ing has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  year  after 
year.  The  way  back  will  be  long  and  hard,  both 
for  operators  and  miners,  even  though  the  war 
that  has  already  cost  many  lives  were  to  end  to- 
morrow. Meanwhile,  such  a  commission  as  the 
operators  failed  to  support  as  offered  and  as  the 
miners'  committee  rejected  outright  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  proceed  with  its  work. 

In  the  phase  of  the  struggle  on  which  the 
country  is  now  entering  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  public  is  in  getting  coal  from  the  mines. 
A  majority  of  the  operators  have  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  have  work  resumed  even  though  for 
a  time  at  wages  that  represent  the  highest  point  of 
post-war  inflation.  The  strikers,  while  with  lip 
service  "alive  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  re- 
sumption of  coal  mining  operations,"  stand  op- 
posed to  any  efforts  in  that  direction  except  on 
their  own  terms.  Thus  they  are  arrayed  against 
the  public  interest  and  against  the  Government's 
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plan  for  the  opening  of  the  mines  and  must  now 
reckon  with  opposing  forces  more  powerful  than 
any  they  have  had  to  meet  in  all  the  privation  of 
more  than  15  weeks  of  idleness.  The  public  ear- 
nestly wants  peace  in  the  coal  industry  and  peace 
with  justice;  but  it  appreciates  that  the  con- 
flict will  be  more  serious  before  the  way  can  be 
opened  for  peace. 


Stand  by  the  President 

The  patriotism  of  home  is  as  imperatively  nec- 
essary as  the  patriotism  which  sends  soldiers  to 
fight  a  foreign  foe.  It  is  easier  to  be  patriotic 
when  fired  by  hate  of  the  Hun  and  love  of  coun- 
try than  it  is  to  fight  one's  own  countrymen.  But 
Sheriff  Duval  and  his  little  band  who  marched 
up  the  West  Virginia  hill  were  serving  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  democracy  just  as  truly  as  were  the 
American  boys  who  fought  in  Flanders  or  the 
Argonne;  for  if  a  man  is  not  free  to  work  in  this 
country  without,  getting  permission  from  a  labor 
union,  there  is  no  liberty  and  democracy  is  a 
farce. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  same  Debs  who  was  justly 
sent  to  prison  for  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  this 
country  from  winning  the  great  war,  has  now 
added  ingratitude  to  his  other  offenses  by  trying 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  President  Harding, 
who  pardoned  him,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Debs  sneers  at  the  Government 
again  as  he  did  before  a  jury  found  him  guilty 
and,  whether  legally  or  not,  he  is  morally  as  guilty 
to-day  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  the  other  war, 
for  to-day  a  few  men  are  making  war  against  the 
sacred  rights  of  all  men  and  Debs  is  helping  them. 

When  Debs  and  his  kind  defy  the  Government, 
no  patriot  ought  to  hesitate  as  to  where  he  stands. 
During  that  other  war  in  1917  and  1918,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Labor  Board,  headed  by 
William  H.  Taft,  made  many  concessions  to  labor. 
It  seemed  necessary  to  them  to  do  so  because  de- 
termination to  win  the  war  dominated  all  other 
considerations.  We  do  not  know  whether  history 
will  say  they  were  right,  and  it  would  be  useless 
to  argue  that  question  now.  Conditions  have 
changed.  No  one  can  now  claim  that  in  order  to 
establish  the  right  of  men  to  work  it  is  necessary 
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to  submit  to  the  demands  of  a  labor  dictator. 
Temporizing  can  not  go  on  forever.  The  time  to 
take  a  definite,  positive  stand  for  principle  has 
come.  The  wise  labor  leaders  have  no  sympathy 
with  anarchy  and  socialism,  and  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority of  those  who  work  for  wages  are  patriotic. 
The  President  of  to-day  is  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion than  was  the  President  of  1917-18;  but  Presi- 
dent Harding  needs  and  should  receive  the  hearti- 
est, most  effective  support  possible.  Some  critics 
are  saying  that  he  did  not  act  soon  enough — that 
he  should  have  acted  before  the  railroad  strike 
and  before  the  coal  strike.  Possibly  that  is  true; 
but  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  discusssing 
that  criticism.  The  present  duty  is  to  stand  by 
the  President  in  any  drastic  step  he  may  take. 
President  Harding  has  had  little  more  than  a 
year  in  his  great  office.  He  is  naturally  conserva- 
tive and  slow  to  act  until  he  knows  he  is  right.  In 
that  respect  he  resembles  our  greatest  President. 
He  is  courageous  and  God-fearing,  and  will  do 
what  the  good  of  the  country  requires  and  his  con- 
science commands.  To  doubt  that  the  people  will 
support  him  would  be  to  question  the  stability  of 
our  Government. 


Unjust  Iron  Ore  Rates 

Early  in  April  of  this  year  The  Iron  Age 
called  attention  to  the  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  producers  of  iron  ore  in  Eastern  States 
were  laboring,  owing  to  the  suspension  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  28  per  cent  in  freight  rates  and 
handling  charges  on  Eastern  ores  which  had  been 
filed  to  become  effective  April  1.  At  the  same 
time  the  proposed  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  ex- 
lake  rates  was  suspended,  the  suspension  in  both 
cases  extending  until  July  30.  The  low  rates  on 
foreign  ore  from  seaboard  to  inland  furnaces  con- 
tinued, and  operators  of  Eastern  iron  mines  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  corn- 
pete  with  foreign  ores.  One  Eastern  steel  com- 
pany had  then  contracted  for  a  cargo  of  foreign 
are,  and  the  same  company  has  since  contracted  for 
1.50,000  tons  and  negotiations  for  other  tonnages 
are  pending. 

Month  after  month  dragged  along  without  the 
Eastern  ore  operators  obtaining  any  relief  except 
the  general  rate  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  all 
iron  and  steel  products,  but  it  was  hoped  that  be- 
fore July  30  a  substantial  reduction  would  be 
made  in  the  Eastern  rates.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  however,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion suspended  until  Aug.  29  the  tariffs  which  rep- 
resented a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  ex-lake  ore 
rates  and  28  per  cent  on  Eastern  ore  rates.  It 
was  stated  that  the  suspension  was  ordered  be- 
cause the  commission  had  not  completed  its  hear- 
ing in  these  cases. 

A  few  concrete  examples  will  show  the  handi- 
cap of  the  Eastern  producers.  The  pre-war  rate 
on  ore  from  Ringwood,  N.  J.,  to  Pottstown  was 
$1.12.  This  was  increased  100  per  cent  to  $2.24, 
which  continued  until  the  recent  reduction  to 
$2.02.  Foreign  ore,  coming  to  this  country  pays 
less  than  half  of  this  freight,  the  usual  rate  from 


seaboard  to  Eastern  furnaces  ranging  from  90 
cents  to  $1. 

The  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Hellertown,  Pa.,  over 
300  miles,  is  $1.94,  but  the  rate  from  Ringwood  to 
Hellertown  is  $2.02.  This  is  one  instance  of  the 
way  the  producers  of  ore  in  the  Eastern  States 
are  suffering,  not  only  from  foreign  competition, 
but  from  discrimination  in  favor  of  Lake  Superior 
ores  which,  in  many  cases,  have  lower  rates  on 
long  hauls  than  the  Eastern  mines  have  on  short 
hauls. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that 
some  Eastern  mines  are  idle  and  have  been  for 
months,  and  that  at  others  production  is  greatly 
reduced.  The  latest  action  of  the  commission  will 
insure  further  losses  and  further  suspension  of 
activities.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion that  body  has  taken. 


Magnetic  Testing  in  Welding 

The  rapid  advances  made  in  welding  opera- 
tions have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  reliable 
method  of  checking  the  quality  of  such  welds. 
The  joining  of  ships'  hulls,  of  tanks  and  of  other 
large  steel  fabrications  by  welding  instead  of  riv- 
eting is  gaining  in  favor.  Investigations  have  been 
made  recently  which  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  future  of  large  welding  undertakings.  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  last  month  a  paper  was  pre- 
sented, abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  which 
makes  public  some  highly  interesting  results. 
According  to  the  authors,  who  compare  magnetic 
and  electrical  testing  of  steel  welds,  the  former, 
as  applied  to  butt-welded  steel  plates,  affords 
strikingly  uniform  and  reliable  results  in  detect- 
ing the  quality. 

In  recent  years  magnetic  testing  of  steel  has 
acquired  large  commercial  importance,  particu- 
larly for  rails.  Only  last  March  its  successful 
application  to  the  testing  of  chain  was  made  pub- 
lic. Its  special  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
actual  metallic  contact  with  the  metal  to  be  tested 
is  not  necessary,  nor  even  the  removal  of  scale  or 
dirt. 

The  recent  experiments  here  referred  to  em- 
phasize the  commercial  importance  of,  such  a 
method  of  testing,  for  if  poor  welds  can  be  quickly 
detected  then  the  use  of  welding  may  safely  be 
extended.  The  possibilities  are  large.  There  is 
also  the  consideration  that  magnetic  testing  is 
really  the  only  means  by  which  the  completeness 
of  the  heat  treatment  of  a  product  can  be  deter- 
mined without  destruction  of  the  object  exam- 
ined. As  the  applications  of  heat  treatment  in- 
crease, magnetic  testing  is  certain  to  gain  in 
importance. 

German  iron  and  steel  exports  have  been  hold- 
ing up  more  nearly  to  the  rate  of  the  second  half 
of  1921  than  might  be  inferred  from  some  reports. 
The  latest  data  from  Stahl  und  Eisen  show  200,- 
676  metric  tons  for  April.  This  makes  the  aver- 
age for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  201,800 
tons  per  month,  against  about  220,000  as  the  av- 
erage for  the  second  half  of  1921.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  exports  from  the  United 
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states  were  only  175,600  tons  per  month.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  therefore,  outrank  this 
country.  A  feature  of  the  German  foreign  trade 
is  the  large  importation  of  scrap.  In  April  the 
total  was  35,120  tons,  the  largest  for  any  month 
so  far  as  recent  data  go,  bringing  the  total  to 
98,600  tons  to  May  1,  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
receipt  for  all  of  1921.  The  necessity  of  lower- 
ing costs  by  the  use  of  cheap  raw  materials  ac- 
counts for  this  rapidly  increasing  movement. 


A  Better  Philosophy  of  Work 

The  large  labor  turnover  in  most  industries, 
the  disposition  to  go  on  strike,  and  the  disinclina- 
tion of  many  wage  earners  to  do  a  full  day's  work, 
all  have  a  common  origin — a  philosophy  of  work 
that  work  in  itself  is  objectionable  and  naturally 
is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Recognition  of 
this  fact,  in  the  abstract,  is  probably  general 
enough,  but  hope  that  the  philosophy  of  work  can 
be  altered  and  improved  is  not  as  great  as  it 
should  be. 

We  began  our  misconception  of  work  as  early 
as  we  could  by  misinterpreting  a  line  in  what  is 
only  the  third  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament:  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  and 
the  united  testimony  of  medical  men  that  sweating 
is  healthful  has  not  altered  our  philosophy  of 
work.  Through  the  centuries  the  philosophy 
thrived  and  "the  dismal  science,"  the  old  political 
economy,  put  a  broad  stamp  of  approval  on  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  when  workmen 
demand  higher  wages  and  when  +hey  shift  em- 
ployment a  strong  motive  is  the  desire  to  avoid 
work,  as  this  fact  is  commonly  admitted.  The  ab- 
stract principle  that  work  ought  to  be  made  more 
pleasant  is,  moreover,  generally  recognized.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  practice,  not  in  failure  to  ob- 
serve the  principle.  The  practice  tends  to  the 
treatment  of  symptoms  rather  than  to  attack  upon 
the  disease  or  cause. 

The  study  must  go  to  the  very  seat  of  the  emo- 
tions that  cause  work  to  be  considered  irksome. 
The  seat  is  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  workmen,  be- 
low his  consciousness,  indeed.  As  he  does  not 
himself  understand  the  mental  processes  by  which 
work  appears  irksome  to  him,  it  is  quite  idle  to 
appeal  to  his  judgment.  From  this  viewpoint  it  is 
not  straining  a  point  to  call  "collective  bargain- 
ing" by  the  simple  word  foolish.  There  are  vari- 
ous arguments  in  favor  of  collective  bargaining; 
and  this  reference  does  not  combat  those  argu- 
ments. Anything  of  that  sort,  done  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  making  the  surroundings  or 
circumstances  of  employment  more  attractive, 
serves  by  that  very  token  to  emphasize  the  con- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  worker  that  the  work 
itself  is  disagreeable. 

The  rather  common  notion  that  it  is  only  work 
of  certain  descriptions  that  can  be  really  agree- 
alile  to  the  worker  will  not  bear  the  test  of  study. 
To  illustrate,  if  an  instant  answer  be  demanded  to 
the  question  whether  there  is  joy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  oil  painting,  the  average  man  will  con- 
fidently answer  in  the  affirmative,  yet  questioned 
further  the  great  majority  of  men  would  admit 
that  they  would  not  care  to  be  painters.    One  has 


merely  jumped  to  the  conclusion  by  observing  that 
many  men  have  painted  without  making  a  decent 
living  from  the  work.  If  some  men  have  put  their 
whole  souls  into  painting  and  other  men  would 
find  such  work  most  irksome,  is  it  reasonable  to 
assume  that  other  lines  of  work  cannot  become 
tolerable,  even  pleasurable,  through  the  creation 
of  a  different  mental  attitude? 

If  we  are  not  on  the  threshold  of  important 
discoveries  and  applications,  by  way  of  creating 
a  new  viewpoint  and  philosophy  of  work,  instead 
of  attacking  symptoms  in  endeavoring  only  to  im- 
prove the  surroundings  of  work,  we  are  most  un- 
fortunate. The  demand  for  a  "living  wage"  in 
terms  of  commodities  that  are  not  available  in  the 
aggregate  cannot  easily  be  downed.  It  can  be 
met  only  by  increasing  production  so  that  the  com- 
modities the  "living  wage"  would  purchase  at 
present  prices  can  be  had.  Otherwise  increasing 
wages  merely  increases  the  competition  of  buyers 
for  the  commodities  available. 


Cement  and  Steel 

Cement  and  steel  as  measures  of  business  ac- 
tivity are  much  alike  in  some  respects  and  entire- 
ly different  in  other  respects,  hence  a  glance  at 
movements  in  both  materials  discloses  facts  as  to 
business  conditions  which  a  study  of  but  one  of 
the  materials  would  not  show,  just  as  in  algebra  a 
single  equation  with  two  unknown  quantities  can- 
not be  solved,  while  with  two  equations  complete 
solution  is  possible. 

Cement  is  practically  altogether  a  construc- 
tion material,  while  steel  is  only  in  part  a  building 
material.  The  commodities  are  wholly  different 
in  this,  that  steel  can  be  and  is  stocked  by  dis- 
tributc's  and  consumers  while  cement  is  not. 
Stocks  ot  cement  are  necessary,  to  take  care  of  the 
wide  seasonal  variations  in  consumption,  but  this 
stocking  is  done  by  the  producers,  who  endeavor 
to  maintain  a  moderately  uniform  rate  of  produc- 
tion, while  the  rise  and  fall  in  stocks  takes  care 
quite  largely  of  variations  in  shipments.  The 
Geological  Survey  presents  monthly  statistics  of 
production,  stocks  and  factory  shipments,  which 
show  that  shipments  in  the  summer  months  may 
be  two,  three,  or  even  four  times  as  great  as  ship- 
ments in  the  winter  months. 

The  use  of  cement — which  nowadays  means 
practically  Portland  cement — is  relatively  new. 
Up  through  the  year  1902  production  doubled  al- 
most every  year  or  two,  that  of  1902  being  17,- 
230,644  barrels.  Then  successive  doublings  oc- 
curred in  1905  and  1910,  the  increase  thereafter 
being  substantial,  but  reasonably  moderate.  The 
best  pre-war  production  was  92,097,131  barrels,  in 
1913. 

Comparing  1913  and  1920  conditions  one  finds 
a  departure  between  cement  and  steel,  cement 
production  increasing  8^2  per  cent  while  steel 
production  increased  35  per  cent.  Comparing 
1920  and  1921  we  find  a  greater  departure,  in  the 
other  direction.  Cement  went  off  only  5  per  cent 
while  steel  went  off  53  per  cent. 

These  remarkable  departures  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  accident  or  to  changes  in  conditions 
affecting    the     two     materials     differently.      Un- 
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doubtedly,  of  course,  the  activity  in  road  build- 
ing in  1921  helped  cement  much  more  than  steel, 
but  that  would  not  account  for  everything.  The 
statistics  furnish  strong  ground  for  the  suspicion, 
which  is  justified  also  by  various  other  considera- 
tions, that  there  was  a  large  carry-over  of  steel 
from  1920  to  1921,  whereby  the  steel  consumption 
of  1921  was  much  greater  than  the  production. 

The  figures  tend  to  support  the  suspicion.  The 
combined  output  of  1920  and  1921  in  steel  was 
precisely  double  the  output  of  1913,  while  in  ce- 
ment the  two-year  production  was  6  per  cent  more 
than  double  the  1913  output.  It  is  much  easier  to 
believe  there  was  a  large  carry-over  in  steel  and 
manufactures  of  steel  from  1920  to  1921  than  to 
believe  that  in   1920   everj'body   was  busy   using 


steel  and  cement,  but  in  1921  they  confined  their 
attention  to  cement. 

In  the  present  year  the  shipments  of  cement 
have  been  13,218,000  barrels  in  the  first  quarter 
and  34,811,000  barrels  in  the  second  quarter.  Al- 
lowing seasonal  variation  in  shipments  this  year 
to  follow  last  year,  the  indicated  shipments  for 
the  whole  of  1922  would  be  107,000,000  barrels,  or 
7  per  cent  over  the  record  of  1920  and  16  per  cent 
over  the  amount  in  1913.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  relation  between  pi-oduction  in  1913  and 
production  or  shipments  this  year  is  approximate- 
.  ly  the  same  for  cement  and  steel.  The  similarity 
suggests  that  steel  used  for  construction  work  and 
steel  used  for  other  purposes  are  in  no  greatly 
different  relations  from  those  of  the  past. 


CONSIDERING  FOREIGN  IRON 


Quotations    Under    American    Market     But     No 

Analysis  Guarantee  Is  Obstacle — Japan 

Again  Buys  Rails 

New  York,  July  18. — Activity  in  purchases  of  rails, 
both  T  and  grooved  type,  by  Japan  continues  strong, 
and  black  sheet  inquiries  and  purchases  are  on  the  in- 
crease. One  black  sheet  inquiry  now  current  among 
Japanese  houses  is  for  about  600  tons  of  light  gage. 
The  recent  inquiry  by  the  city  of  Tokio  for  five  miles 
of  92-lb.  grooved  rails  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  the 
New  York  branch  of  a  large  Japanese  import  and  ex- 
port house.  The  tender  of  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way Co.  calling  for  about  6800  tons  of  100-lb.  rails 
was  placed  with  Suzuki  &  Co.,  220  Broadway,  New- 
York.  An  American  exporter  dealing  with  Japan  re- 
cently booked  an  order  for  1000  tons  of  12-Ib.  rails,  of 
which  800  tons  have  already  been  placed  with  a  mill. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Works,  Yawata,  Japan,  has 
completed  construction  of  its  tin  plate  mill,  says  a  re- 
port of  the  American  commercial  attache  in  Tokio. 
While  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  mill  is  20,000  tons 
annually,  the  first  year's  production  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  6000  tons. 

The  Bancroft-Jones  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ports receipt  of  a  conti'act  from  the  Truxillo  Railroad 
Co.,  New  York,  for  a  number  of  steel  buildings,  in- 
volving about  700  tons  of  structural  steel,  for  use  in 
Honduras. 

The  rising  cost  of  pig  iron  in  the  American  market 
is  the  cause  of  considerable  interest  now  being  shown 
by  consumers  in  foreign  iron.  There  are  prospects  of 
Belgian,  French  and  Scotch  iron  being  brought  in. 
One  importer  in  New  York  reports  that  he  is  offering 
a  pig  iron  of  Belgian  origin,  analyzing  silicon  .5  to  6 
per  cent,  and  phosphorus  1.80  to  2  per  cent,  at  $22.25, 
c.i.f.  New  York,  or  other  Atlantic  port.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  purchases  of  foreign  irons  seems  to  be  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  foreign  sellers  to  give  a 
guaranteed  analysis. 

In  a  recent  report  on  conditions  of  trading  with 
Brazil  forwarded  to  the  National  Foreigrn  Trade  Coun- 
cil, New  York,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  says:  "It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  worst  of  the  crisis  which  has  existed 
for  the  last  two  years  has  passed,  but  it  is  also  felt 
that  a  great  deal  of  care  and  effort  must  be  exercised 
before  conditions  can  resume  their  normal  state.  How- 
ever, the  situation  is  far  from  hopeless,  and  instances 
can  be  cited  where  customers  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
buy  American  goods,  admitting  that  the  price  in  dollars 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  positively  refusing 
to  consider  placing  an  order  until  exchange  has  im- 
proved. In  these  cases  the  importers  are  not  buying 
European  goods,  but  insisting  that  they  will  wait  for 
American." 

In  referring  to  the  exchange  situation,  the  report 


says:  "It  might  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  existing 
conditions  not  only  is  the  cost  of  goods  doubled  in  the 
local  currency,  but  the  importer  has  also  to  contend 
with  an  increase  in  duties  of  approximately  100  per 
cent,  due  to  the  advance  in  the  gold  rate.  For  those 
with  any  intention  or  inclination  to  invest  money  in 
Brazil  in  the  form  of  local  manufacturing,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  would  be  a  good  time  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  field,  especially  in  view  of  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar  when  converted  into  milreis, 
the  high  protective  tariff,  and  the  lower  investment  re- 
quired in  shipping  raw  materials  to  Brazil  for  fabrica- 
tion as  compared  with  shipping  finished  products." 


Leo  H.  Marks,  who  was  president  of  the  defunct 
Marks  Steel  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  concealing  assets  totaling  $3,500  during  a 
hearing  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  was  sentenced  last 
week  by  Federal  Court  to  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary. 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

An  interesting  story  may  be  told  of  the 
colorful  advertisement  which  appeared  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  issue  of  July  13.  It  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  large  painting  now  to  be  seen 
as  one  enters  the  offices  of  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.,  at  Middletown,  Ohio.  A  desire  to 
have  something  monumental  at  the  Armco 
Works  to  be  symbolic  of  the  company's  niche  in 
industry  resulted  in  the  decision  to  have  a 
painting  of  permanence.  In  securing  a  repre- 
sentatively \irile  example  of  a  worker  for 
the  picture,  some  twelve  different  employees 
were  photographed  in  the  attitude  of  the 
heroic  figure,  and  a  composite  was  made  of 
the  dozen  subjects.  When  the  picture  was 
unveiled  under  impressive  ceremonies,  the 
audience  of  employees,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest, named  correctly  eight  of  the  men 
whose  portraits  had  been  used,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  say  that  the  worker  as  well  as 
the  works  are  preserved  in  the  finished  picture. 

The  advertisement  itself  is  noteworthy  as 
the  first  one  on  an  Iron  Age  cover  requiring 
the  so-called  four-color  pi-ocess.  Actually  there 
were  five  colors,  counting  the  black  ink,  for  the 
red  regularly  forming  the  field  of  The  Iron 
Age  heading  was  not  suited  to  securing  a  re- 
production of  the  colors  of  the  artist's  paint- 
ing, and  another  red  was  needed.  Readers  may 
perhaps  take  the  excellence  of  subject  matter 
and  the  general  rendition  of  the  advertisement 
as  a  compliment  paid  by  the  advertiser  to  their 
discerning  appreciation. 


Strike  Causes  Banking  of  Blast  Furnaces 

Four  Stacks  Now  Idle  in  the  Valleys  and  Otliers  Have 

Difficulty  in  Operating — Situation  in  Many 

Centers  More  Serious 


YouNGSTOWN,  July  18. — The  question  of  fuel  sup- 
ply has  become  the  dominant  consideration  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  overshadowing  all  other  current  in- 
fluences. Attention  of  executives,  operating  officials  and 
consumers  is  focused  upon  this  issue  and  day-to-day  de- 
velopments. Important  independents  are  laying  plans 
for  curtailed  production,  preferring  to  gradually  let 
down  than  to  consume  reserves  and  then  wholly  sus« 
pend.  Allocation  of  steel  supplies  to  consumers  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  looms  as  an  early  development. 

Four  blast  furnaces  have  already  been  banked  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley  because  of  the  disorganized  trans- 
portation situation  checking  coal  shipments.  Tod  fur- 
nace of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  was  banked  July  17; 
the  600-ton  stack  at  Warren,  operated  by  the  Trumbull- 
Cliffs  Furnace  Co.,  and  supplying  hot  metal  to  the 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  went  down  July  16,  while  two 
stacks  in  the  Haselton  group  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  were  banked  July  15. 

The  situation  is  likewise  forcing  other  curtailments, 
which  promise  to  become  more  serious,  unless  fuel  sup- 
plies improve. 

Slowing  Down  Expected 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  started  the  week 
with  schedules  at  80  to  85  per  cent.  Officials  anticipate 
a  slowing  down  before  the  week  end,  however,  and 
characterize  the  fuel  situation  as  desperate. 

Paradoxically,  the  very  seriousness  of  the  situation 
presents  the  hope  that  an  early  adjustment  will  be  ef- 
fected. Shopmen's  strike  proved  the  last  straw  in  the 
difficulties  under  which  Southern  roads,  tapping  min- 
ing regions  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  were  la- 
boring. Before  the  shopmen  walked  out,  these  car- 
riers, connecting  with  trunk  line  roads  serving  the 
Valleys  and  other  large  consuming  districts,  were  oper- 
ating in  excess  of  capacity  to  meet  the  enlarged  de- 
mands for  coal.  This  created  additional  strains  on 
motive  equipment  and  rolling  stock  and  the  crippled 
roads  were  unable  to  meet  the  crisis  precipitated  by 
the  shopmen's  walkout. 

The  first  important  independent  in  this  territory  to 
announce  suspensions  as  a  result  of  these  developments 
was  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  on  July  15 
banked  two  of  the  three  active  blast  furnaces  in  its 
Haselton  group  at  Youngstown  and  its  Bessemer  de- 
partment. Its  Bessemer  converters  had  been  blowing 
only  since  July  5,  when  they  resumed  following  a  pro- 
tracted shutdown. 

Coal  Shipments   Short 

Other  Valley  plants  announced  curtailments.  These 
interruptions  come  at  a  time  when  the  industry  was 
hitting  its  stride  and  production  of  steel  was  approach- 
ing a  rate  close  to  normal.  They  are  caused  imme- 
diately through  inability  to  obtain  adequate  coal  ship- 
ments through  the  rail  congestion.  Stoppage  of  fuel 
supplies  occurred  almost  overnight,  and  its  immediate 
reflection  in  lowered  schedules  indicates  dependence  of 
the  industry  upon  transportation. 

Reserves  at  Valley  Plants 

Reserves  at  Valley  plants  will  be  conserved  as  long 
as  possible  to  prolong  at  least  partial  operations.  Re- 
duced ingot  output,  forced  by  the  situation,  will  curtail 


sheet  bar  supplies  and  thus  cut  into  rolling  schedules 
of  both   integrated  and  non-integrated  sheet  interests. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  has  a  stock  of 
cold  iron  sufficient  to  carry  it  along  for  about  60  days, 
irrespective  of  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnace  of 
the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co.,  which  has  been  sup- 
plying hot  metal  since  Jan.  Ig  to  the  open  hearth  fur- 
naces of  the  Trumbull  company.  The  company  expects 
to  be  able  to  secure  enough  coal  and  other  fuel  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  its  steel  plant  and  finishing  depart- 
ments. 

Coal  prices  have  stiffened  at  Southern  mines  as  in- 
dicated by  the  statement  of  a  large  industrial  buyer 
that  he  was  offered  coking  coal  at  $5.50,  at  the  mine, 
this  price  representing  a  horizontal  advance  of  $2  per 
ton  over  previous  quotations. 

Proceeding  With  Caution 

Naturally,  in  view  of  disorganized  conditions,  due 
to  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes,  sales  departments  are 
proceeding  with  caution  in  accepting  future  commits 
ments.  All  business  is  of  course  contingent  upon  early 
adjustment  of  transportation  difficulties. 

Non-integrated  sheet  producers  in  the  Valley  pro- 
tected on  coal,  will  be  compelled  to  slow  down  because 
of  reduced  volume  of  sheet  bar  shipments  and  will 
likely  be  forced  into  early  su.spension,  unless  the  situa- 
tion with  makers  of  semi-finished  .<;tock  improves. 

Interference  with  outbound  shipments  of  steel  has 
been  of  minor  proportions,  especially  on  the  New  York 
Central,  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines.  Ore  movement 
from  docks  to  Valley  furnaces  has  slowed  down,  but 
not  at  all  to  the  extent  that  coal  shipments  have  been 
affected. 

Comment  of  industrial  executives  is  that,  even  if 
an  early  settlement  is  effected  ending  the  shopmen's 
strike,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  steel  plants  again 
reach  their  recent  high  operating  rate,  should  broad 
suspensions  occur.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  will  take 
some  time  to  restore  the  Southern  railroads  especially 
to  a  normal  operating  basis.  A  shortage  of  open  top 
cars  is  predicted  and  return  of  coal  rationing  and  lake 
coal  priority  under  Government  control  is  held  prob- 
able by  some  interests. 


Railroads  Respond  to  Appeals  in  Making 
Rates 

Washington,  July  18. — Concern  shown  by  iron  and 
steel  and  other  industries  over  the  drain  being  made  on 
their  supplies  of  coal  has  caused  railroads  serving  them 
to  respond  to  apijeals  for  fixing  of  commodity  rates 
where  it  is  necessary  to  make  circuitous  hauls  because 
of  strike  conditions.  In  order  to  do  this,  railroads  have 
been  and  are  getting  permission  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  establish  rates  on  coal  on  one 
day's  notice.  A  number  of  lines  serving  important  coal 
regions  have  found  their  usual  gateways  either  closed 
or  congested,  resulting  in  the  shutting  off  of  the 
natural  and  most  direct  routes  for  coal  shipments  to 
steel  and  other  industries,  particularly  those  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  has  made  it  necessary  to  ship  coal  by  indirect 
routes  which  would  call  for  classification  rating,  usually 
sixth   class    rates,   unless   authority   to   establish   com- 
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modity  rates  were  granted.  The  railroads  desiring  to 
serve  industries  on  their  lines  have  been  quick  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  of  shippers,  where  the  carriers 
themselves  have  not  taken  the  initiative  to  establish 
the  lower  rates  because  of  the  exorbitant  costs  that 
would  accrue  to  shippers  on  the  payment  of  class  rates 
on  coal  shipments.  As  it  is,  many  steel  companies  are 
drawing  coal  from  distant  sources  of  production,  which 
are  resulting  in  high  delivered  charges  and  further 
narrowing  of  margins  of  profit.  The  overhead  costs 
of  steel  companies,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  have  greatly 
increased  because  of  restricted  production,  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  to  conserve  supplies  of  coal. 
Shipments  being  received  are  not  adequate  to  meet  re- 
quirements and  this  is  making  it  necessary  to  draw  on 
stocks,  the  quantity  of  which  is  not  known  here. 

Reduced  Coal  Output 

The  congestion  of  traffic  conditions  is  referred  to 
by  the  Geological  Survey  as  a  new  cause  for  limiting 
the  production  of  coal.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  during  the  fifteenth  week 
(July  10-1.5)  can  exceed  4,300,000  tons.  Final  re- 
ports on  the  week  of  Independence  Day,  the  four- 
teenth week  of  the  strike,  show  that  3,936,000  net  tons 
of  soft  coal  and  23,000  tons  of  anthracite  were  pro- 
duced. Loadings  on  Monday,  July  10,  amounting  to 
only  14,952  cars,  were  lower  than  those  on  Monday  in 
other  recent  weeks  and  on  Thursday  they  fell  to  11,584, 
the  lowest  on  any  Thursday  since  mid-April.  Districts 
affected  particularly  by  traffic  congestion,  were  Logan 
and  eastern  Kentucky,  but  in  western  Kentucky  and 
southwestern  Virginia,  also,  loadings  soon  began  to 
decrease  and  by  Wednesday  even  the  Pocahontas  Tug 
River  and  Kenova-Thacker  were  producing  far  below 
normal.  In  the  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Alabama  and  the  far  West  no  decrease  had  been 
reported  up  to  Wednesday. 

Production  of  By-Product  Coke 

To  replace  the  deficit  in  beehive  coke  caused  by  the 
strike  in  the  Connellsville  region  and  other  beehive  coke 
districts,  the  by-product  ovens  are  now  producing  at  a 
rate  above  even  the  average  for  1920.  The  total  output 
of  by-product  coke  in  June  was  in  round  numbers 
2,580,000  net  tons,  against  a  monthly  average  of  2,565,- 
000  tons  in  1920,  the  record  year.  The  average  output 
per  working  day  was  86,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent  over  the  May  average.  The  month's  produc- 
tion represented  70  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capacity 
of  the  ovens.  Of  the  71  plants  in  existence,  58  were 
active  and  13  idle. 

These  statistics  are  based  on  reports  from  70  plants 
and  include  an  estimate  for  the  one  plant  not  heard 
from. 

Because  of  the  low  production  of  beehive  coke — 458,- 
000  tons  against  a  monthly  average  of  1,748,000  tons  in 
1920 — the  total  output  of  all  coke  was  only  3,038,000  tons. 
This  was  70.5  per  cent  of  the  monthly  average  of  all 
coke  in  1920. 

To  make  the  coke  produced,  it  is  estimated,  required 
4,429,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  3,707,000  tons  was  used 
in  by-product  ovens  and  722,000  tons  in  beehive  ovens. 
The  present  monthly  rate  of  consumption  of  coking 
coal  is  thus  about  1.300,000  tons  above  the  1921  aver- 
age, but  is  still  2,660.000  tons  below  the  average  in  the 
year  of  maximum  demand,  1918. 


Drop  in  Coal  Production 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  July  15. — The  railroad  strike  will 
result  in  a  drop  in  production  during  the  week  just 
closing  at  coal  and  coke  plants  in  the  Connellsville 
bituminous  region,  although  figures  are  not  available. 
The  strike  of  shopmen  has  affected  railroads  in  the 
region,  particularly  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  has 
suffered  considerably  in  movement  of  both  passenger 
and  freight  trains.  The  Pennsylvania  was  not  seri- 
ously crippled  when  West  Brownsville  and  Youngwood 
•crews  went  out,  but  late  this  week  Rainey  yard  shop- 
men quit.  The  delays  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have 
crippled  shipments  of  coal  and  coke  somewhat. 

No  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  coal  strike 


situation  as  pertains  to  the  disorder  phase.  Three 
men  were  killed  early  this  week  at  New  Geneva,  being 
shot  by  LeRoy  Lincoln,  a  guard.  The  shooting  fol- 
lowed trouble  at  the  Atlantic  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The 
victims  were  striking  minors,  and  large  crowds  attended 
their  funerals.  State  police  being  on  hand  following  a 
tip  that  a  demonstration  was  planned.  There  was  no 
disorder,  however.  The  guard  is  being  held  in  the 
county  jail  pending  investigation. 

The  first  big  picnic  of  the  striking  miners  of  the 
region  was  held  at  Shady  Grove  park  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  There  were  a  number  of  addresses.  The 
men  were  told  that,  if  the  union  men  in  other  fields  re- 
turned to  work  following  any  agreement  reached  at 
Washington,  they  would  contribute  half  their  pay  to 
the  men  in  the  Connellsville  region.  Previously  the 
strikers  in  the  local  region  have  been  told  that  the 
union  men  would  accept  no  agreement  which  did  not 
provide  for  the  men  in  the  Connellsville  region. 

There  is  growing  dissatisfaction  in  the  region  al- 
though just  what  form  such  feeling  will  take  remains 
problematical.  There  are  increasing  tent  colonies  in 
the  region  as  strikers  and  sympathizers  who  refuse  to 
return  to  their  work  are  being  evicted  from  company 
houses. 

The  number  of  evictions  is  being  increased  daily. 
Companies  in  the  region  are  preparing  to  continue  op- 
erations. A  number  of  ovens  have  been  put  in  blast  in 
the  Fairchance  region.  In  this  territory,  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  is  continuing  its  advertisement  of  $500 
reward  for  information  leading  to  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  dynamite  outrages. 

As  the  strike  progresses  with  the  striking  miners 
refusing  to  go  back  to  work  and  their  places  being 
taken  by  outside  men,  the  situation  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly serious.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  heavy 
shifting  about  of  men  in  the  region,  workers  going  to 
other  plants  and  returning  to  work  while  refusing  to 
go  back  to  work  at  plants  where  they  have  resided  for 
years. 

Vigorous    Protest    Against    Illinois    Atrocities 

Illinois  coal  operators  representing  all  sections  of 
the  state,  at  a  large  meeting  held  at  the  Great  North- 
ern Hotel,  Chicago,  today,  expressed  unanimously 
their  "continuing  horror  and  bitterness  of  feeling  over 
the  monstrous  atrocities  committed  near  Herrin,  111., 
on  June  20  and  21,  when  some  72  employees  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co.,  after  their  surrender  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  were  removed  from  the  mining  property 
and  a  substantial  number  of  them  brutally  murdered 
by  a  lawless  mob  on  the  public  highways,  the  remainder 
being  tracked  like  wild  animals  through  woods  and 
fields  in  an  effort  to  destroy  them  all. 

That  local  and  State  officials,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  extreme  threat  of  this  situation,  and  in  ample 
time  to  have  prevented  such  ruthless  butchery,  took  no 
action  to  prevent  it,  is  and  will  remain  a  stain  not 
only  upon  the  local  community  but  upon  the"  State  as 
a  whole  until  through  adequate  energy  and  effort  not 
only  the  perpetrators  but  the  instigators  of  this  awful 
crime  are  apprehended  and  punished  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law. 

If  for  any  reason,  either  of  politics  or  because  of 
the  domination  by  any  class  or  group,  there  shall  be 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities  to  handle 
this  situation  promptly  and  vigorously,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  everyone  that  group  lawlessness  will  be 
encouraged  and  become  a  menace  always  before  the 
people  in  every  section  of  the  State. 

We  commend  the  utterances  of  President  Harding 
in  his  address  on  July  Fourth,  that  "liberty  is  gone  in 
America  when  any  man  is  denied  by  anybody  the  right 
to  work  and  live  by  that  work.  It  does  not  matter 
who  denies.  A  free  American  has  the  right  to  labor 
without  any  other's  leave." 


The  production  of  Portland  cement  for  the  first  half 
of  1922  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  on  the  basis  of  returns  from  producers  at  31,- 
664,000  bbl.  against  27,228,000  in  1921.  Shipments  for 
the  six  months  of  1922  are  34,811,000  bbl.  and  for  1921, 
27,984,000  bbl. 
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GETTING  READY  TO  BUY 

Knowledge   of  "Requirements    an    Important    Ele- 
ment— Flexibility  Essential 
BY  JOHN   J.  RALPH 

WHAT  is  the  kind  of  proposition  the  sales  depart- 
ment respects,  goes  right  after,  checks  through 
carefully  to  see  if  the  bid  can  be  bettered,  either  in 
price  or  in  value?  The  kind  it  likes  to  land  and  is 
chagrined  when  lost?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear 
cut;  in  the  second,  it  is  complete. 

When  looking  at  the  specification  the  seller  knows 
the  buyer  knows  what  he  wants.  He  knows  what  the 
market  affords,  for  there  is  margin  enough  to  care  for 
standard  variation  of  material.  He  knows  the  quan- 
tities he  should  buy,  considering  both  the  plant  needs 
and  price  conditions.  Delivery  terms,  quality  and  in- 
spection conditions  insure  a  fair  deal.  There  is  a  lack 
of  the  "cast  iron"  quality  that  invites  the  best  efforts 
to  give   the  best  products  at  the  best  price. 

It  is  obvious  that  getting  up  such  a  bid  is  not  the 
duty  merely  of  a  purchasing  agent  or  department.  It 
goes  back  through  the  entire  organization.  The  files 
and  records  of  the  purchasing  department  first  yield 
descriptions  of  the  available  products  and  trade  infor- 
mation concerning  them  and  names  of  possible  sup- 
pliers. 

These  are  considered  by  the  design  and  manufac- 
turing departments  and  the  relative  adaptability  is 
worked  out.  The  sales  department  also  has  a  hand  in  it, 
with  a  view  to  the  salability  of  the  finished  product. 
The  cost  department  goes  over  its  records,  to  show  the 
variation  in  manufacturing  cost  due  to  variation  in 
quality. 

There  are  then  worked  out  specifications  of  the  ideal 
material  or  machine.  There  is  also  worked  out  an  esti- 
mate showing  at  what  price  it  would  pay  to  make  the 
purchase  and  the  effect  which  lowering  the  price  would 
have  on  the  quantity  that  could  be  bought  to  advantage 
at  one  time. 

There  will  be  considered  the  effect  on  manufacturing 
cost  of  variations  of  chemical  and  physical  nature  from 
the  ideal.  Competing  materials  will  be  considered  and 
relative  prices  which  would  make  an  equivalent  buy 
roughly  computed. 

With  this  information  as  a  basis,  the  purchasing 
agent  is  then  ready  to  go  into  the  market  for  supplies 
or  machinery.  He  is  able  to  draw  his  specifications  to 
permit  submission  of  bids,  both  of  the  ideal  material 
as  determined  by  the  factory  and  substitute  materials, 
and  obtain  intelligent  bids  from  those  approached.  He 
has  clearly  stated  the  allowable  variation  in  quality,  in 
finish,  in  size. 

Bidders  Help  Solve  the  Problem 

By  stating  the  use,  he  obtains  the  assistance  of 
bidders  who  may  have  materials  or  methods  available 
for  satisfaction  of  the  need,  which  the  plant  informa- 
tion files  did  not  supply,  and  it  may  lead  to  finding  a 
materia!  or  machine  more  satisfactory  than  the  stated 
shop  ideal.  The  clear  statement  of  the  possible  quan- 
tities the  plant  may  buy  may  enable  one  or  more  com- 
petitors, by  working  out  better  methods  of  production, 
to  give  a  better  price  without  changing  the  quality. 

Bids  having  been  received,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  decide  immediately  just  what  is  the  best  purchase 
to  make. 

If  the  bids  give  alternatives,  they  require  careful 
attention  by  design,  manufacturing,  cost  and  sales  de- 
partments. The  investigation  will  be  similar  to  the 
preliminary  one,  but  this  time  will  proceed  on  definite 
actual  figures  rather  than  on  estimates.  The  maximum 
price  that  could  be  paid  for  the  product  to  make  it  a 
money-making  purchase  having  been  decided,  the  rela- 
tive profits  to  be  made  through  the  use  of  alternatives 
can  readily  be  worked  out.  The  bids  and  the  trend  of 
prices  will  determine  the  quantity  it  vi'ill  pay  to  buy. 

Conferences  and  Investigations 

Every  department  in  the  plant  is  interested  in  the 
main  purchases.     The  opinion  of  each  department  has 


a  modifying  effect  on  that  of  every  other  department. 
The  purchasing  agent  requires  all  of  this  information. 
When  the  problem  is  put  up  to  him  in  final  shape,  it 
should  be  in  just  exactly  as  clear  and  complete  a  form 
as  his  request  for  bids  or  the  bids  themselves. 

It  is  usual  to  go  over  matters  in  conference  taking 
up  the  various  aspects,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  reduce 
the  discussion  to  writing  or  to  get  written  reports  cover- 
ing the  salient  questions  as  they  appear  to  the  various 
departments.  Such  reports  are  essential  to  the  best 
work  by  the  purchasing  agent,  for  from  them  he  can 
prepare  intelligently  his  request  for  bids. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  this,  as  all  other  careful  work, 
to  a  ridiculous  limit,  but  where  the  fundamental  product, 
manufacturing  and  design  conditions  of  the  plant  de- 
pend on  the  purchase,  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  too 
much  care.  Reducing  the  informal  discussion  to  a 
formal  report  also  has  the  advantage  of  impressing  on 
the  various  departments  the  fundamental  importance 
of  buying,  and  their  part  in  it." 

If  this  is  reduced  to  a  routine  there  is  a  tendency, 
after  the  initial  installation,  for  it  to  become  machine- 
like. If  so,  it  is  far  better  to  return  to  the  system 
of  individual  "hunches,"  for  reliance  placed  on  a  pre- 
cise looking  report,  which  is  in  reality  inaccurate,  makes 
it  easy  for  big  mistakes  in  judgment  to  occur. 

Degree  of  Investigation  Warranted 

Be  the  purchase  small  or  large,  it  has  its  propor- 
tionate effect  on  the  profit  sheet,  and  the  elements  of 
the  large  purchase  are  the  same  as  the  elements  of  the 
small  one.  Training  in  consideration  of  the  elementary 
economics  of  the  small  purchase,  usually  prepared  and 
handled  by  the  less  important  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, is  precisely  the  development  of  methods  of  in- 
vestigation which  they  will  use  later  in  considering 
more  important  purchases. 

Small  purchases  fall  in  classes  and  their  aggregate 
runs  up  to  a  considerable  sum  in  each  class.  Each 
class  of  purchases  needs  consideration  and  decisions 
should  be  made  as  to  the  relative  economy  to  be  reached, 
and  the  Conditions,  for  each  type  of  purchase. 

The  effect  on  the  profit  sheet  of  some  of  these  small 
purchases  is  often  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their 
money  value.  Just  the  substitution  of  one  make  and 
type  of  tool  for  another  may  increase  the  efficiency  of 
some  workman  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  tool 
in  one  day. 

Here  we  have,  then,  the  measure  of  the  amount  of 
attention  to  be  paid  to  any  purchase — the  resultant 
economy  attainable  through  more  careful  consideration. 
Where  the  amounts  run  large,  as  in  the  case  of  raw 
materials;  where  the  time  influence  of  the  purchase  is 
considerable,  as  in  the  case  of  tools  and  equipment, 
much  attention  should  be  given. 

Limiting  Conditions  Often  Harmful 

It  is  usual  for  the  purchasing  department  to  be 
bound  by  a  rule  that  no  purchase  shall  be  made  of  over 
a  certain  sum  without  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Right  here  is  the  source  of  much  foregone  profits. 
Ask  your  own  salesmen  about  this,  and  the  times  when 
a  shop  has  been  balked  of  purchasing  because  of  the 
prejudices  of  some  member  of  the  board,  or  because  of 
an  arbitrary  ruling  that  no  more  money  was  to  be  spent 
in  some  direction  for  a  set  length  of  time. 

Try  to  sell  a  labor-saving  tool  to  some  railroad  shop 
or  to  an  institution  with  a  number  of  plants  and  a 
governing  central  board.  Yes,  and  many  a  time  clever 
selling  to  the  same  source,  against  the  entire  sentiment 
and  advice  of  the  shop,  has  fastened  on  the  manufac- 
turing department  costs,  with  no  possibility  of  profit, 
that  have  later  proved  very  embarrassing. 

The  army  philosophy  is  that  the  bestowal  of  rank 
is  the  automatic  bestowal  of  ability  to  fill  the  position. 
We  can  see  the  absurdity  of  this  in  the  army,  but  in 
industrial  ranks  is  it  certain  that  there  is  not  much  of 
the  same  feeling? 

The  urgent  necessity  for  improving  buying  and  for 
reaching  the  highest  state  of  that  art  is  beginning  to  be 
understood.  The  basic  realization  is  that,  while  prin- 
ciples never  change,  circumstances  do,  and  that  under 
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different    circumstances    the    application    of    the    same 
principles  must  always  produce  different  results. 

Each  problem  must  be  carefully  studied  and  a  solu- 
tion reached  in  keeping  with  the  facts.  The  intrusion 
of  personality  or  personalities  almost  always  means  an 


imperfect  solution.  The  man  who  requires  purchases 
made  to  suit  his  prejudices  is  too  small  to  be  able  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  real  purchasing  and  if  his  in- 
fluence is  sufficient  it  sooner  or  later  spells  grave  loss  to 
the  plant. 


People  Expected  to  Support  the  President 

Wliite  House  Calls  Upon  Executives  of  28  States  to  Do  Their 

Duty — Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  Is 

First  to  Respond 


Washington,  July  18. — Public  approval  is  expected 
to  be  given  readily  to  the  drastic  step  of  President 
Harding  to  bring  about  immediate  resumption  of  coal 
production.  The  communication  addressed  to  28  Gov- 
ernors of  coal  producing  States  this  evening  at  6  o'clock 
in  substance  provides  that  they  shall  make  every  effort, 
with  the  assurance  of  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  needed,  to  see  that  coal  mining  operations 
are  started  at  once.  While  the  communication  does  not 
specifically  say  so,  it  is  plain  in  making  it  know^n  that 
troops  or  any  other  means  that  may  be  required  shall 
be  used  to  protect  mining  properties  and  transporta- 
tion. The  final  sentence  in  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  challenge  to  strikers  or  any  others  who  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  coal  mining  and  transportation. 
"To  the  task  of  lawful  protection  and  the  maintenance 
of  order  the  Federal  Government  pledgts  every  assist- 
ance at  its  command,"  concludes  the  communication. 

Attitude  of  Labor  Unions 

In  a  word,  if  the  States  find  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  Federal  Government  for  troops  or  other  means  for 
protection,  they  will  be  afforded.  Organized  labor  al- 
ready has  begun  a  campaign  of  what  appears  to  be 
open  defiance  of  the  Government.  This  had  been  ex- 
pected and  is  being  disregarded.  But  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  similarly  is  directed  against  coal  oper- 
ators who  also  refused  to  accept  plans  of  arbitration. 

Operators  Also  Blamed 

It  is  distinctly  known  that  Government  officials  con- 
sider that  the  tactics  of  delay,  evasion  and  final  refusal 
to  submit  to  the  Government's  proposals  of  negotiation 
and  ar'uitration,  except  upon  their  own  terms,  by  oper- 
ators, were  as  reprehensible  as  those  cf  the  miners' 
union.  The  outcome  of  the  strife  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  on  the  one  hand  and  the  organ- 
ized miners  on  the  other  is  being  watched  with  eager- 
ness, but  the  utmost  confidence  is  expressed  that, 
whether  the  strikers  capitulate  or  not,  they  have  lost 
their  opportunity  to  resume  work  on  an  equitable  basis, 
which  by  some  is  considered  to  be  more  than  equitable 
for  them. 

All  Other  Means  Exhausted 

The  Administration  did  not  take  its  present  steps 
until  after  it  had  exhausted  every  means  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  strike,  but  finding  they  were  futile,  it 
has  resorted  to  the  only  alternative  it  thinks  remained. 
It  has  turned  to  the  State  governments  to  remind  them 
that  it  is  for  them  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  situ- 
ation which,  it  is  believed,  has  been  decidedly  lacking 
in  many  instances.  Pledge  of  the  aid  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  made  by  Governor  Sproul  was  the  first 
publr'cly  announced  policy  of  any  State  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that   the   other  States   will  fall   in  line.     Those 


that  do  not,  it  is  stated,  will  have  to  submit  to  Federal 
action. 

In  his  statement,  the  President  points  out  repeated 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  settle  the  coal 
strike  and  says  that  their  failure  left  him  "no  other 
course  but  to  invite  the  mine  operators  to  return  to 
their  mines  and  resume  activities."  A  number  of  oper- 
ators have  said  that  with  sufficient  protection  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  miners  and  resuming  pro- 
duction. It  is  also  intended  to  see  that  transportation 
is  protected,  made  more  difficult  because  of  the  rail 
strike,  but  it  is  believed  the  protection  necessary  will  be 
easily  provided.  The  President  told  the  Governors  that 
he  hopes  they  will  find  it  consistent  to  second  the  invi- 
tation to  have  all  miners  and  operators  resume  their 
work,  and  points  out  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

Responsibility  Placed 

"We  are  responsible,"  says  the  statement,  "for  the 
production  and  the  transportation  of  a  fuel  supply  ample 
for  the  necessities  of  the  American  people  and  the  pub- 
lic utilities  which  serve  them,  particularly  the  railways 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  We  must  have  ample 
coal  to  maintain  industrial  activity,  we  must  have  the 
coal  necessary  to  the  health,  security  and  activity  of 
all  the  people." 

In  concluding,  the  statement  says: 

"It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
common  welfare,  to  invite  production,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  that  obligation  which  attaches  to  any  American  in- 
dustry engaged  in  providing  any  public  necessity,  and 
to  afford  security  to  all  men  alike  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  work  and  serve  the  common  need.  No  cause 
is  so  important  as  that  of  common  welfare  and  there 
must  be  the  suppression  of  every  unlawful  hindrance  to 
the  service  of  that  cause.  To  the  task  of  lawful  pro- 
tection and  the  maintenance  of  order  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pledges  to  you  every  assistance  at  its  com- 
mand." 


Disagreement  Does   Not   Justify   Increase    of 
Freight  Rates 

Washington,  July  18. — Notice  has  been  served  upon 
the  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  disagreement  over  divisions  is  not  considered  justi- 
fication for  increases  in  or  cancellation  of  joint  through 
rates.  Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  frequently 
occurs  that  carriers,  unable  to  agree  among  themselves 
upon  the  division  of  such  rates,  propose  to  cancel  or  in- 
crease the  rates,  the  commission  points  out  to  the  rail- 
roads that  under  Section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
act  it  has  no  option  other  than  to  condemn  such  changes 
unless  substantial  justification  other  than  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  divisions  is  submitted.  Almost  invariably, 
it  is  declared,  when  there  is  a  lack  of  justification,  the 
commission  suspends  such  cancellation  or  increase  and 
after  hearing,  requires  that  the  schedules  under  sus- 
pension be  canceled,  continuing  the  joint  rates  in  effect. 
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MORE  PLANTS  SHUT  DOWN 


Fuel 


Scarcity    and    Railroad    Troubles 
More  Pronounced 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Mines  May  Start — Fuel  Oil 
Being  Used  at  Steel  Works 
The  effect  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  in 
cutting  down  pig  iron  and  steel  production  is  more 
pronounced.  At  Youngstown,  Ohio,  three  large 
blast  furnaces  have  banked  and  the  Bessemer  steel 
department  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has 
closed  down.  A  steel  company  blast  furnace  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  has  stopped,  also  one  at  Steubenville, 
Ohio.  At  Cleveland  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.  has 
banked  a  blast  furnace  and  at  two  Cleveland  steel 
plants  five  open-hearth  furnaces  are  down.  Cherry 
Valley  furnace  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  will  probably  go 
out  this  week.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  two  Bethle- 
hem blast  furnaces  have  been  compelled  to  bank. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  all  furnaces  and  steel 
works  active  last  week  have  kept  going,  but  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills  have  been  hampered  by  de- 
lays in  coal  delivery  and  some  mills  have  fallen 
further  behind  on  orders.  Railroad  congestion  and 
labor  shortage  in  several  shops  around  Pittsburgh 
have  hindered  shipments  in  and  out.  In  other 
Pennsylvania  districts  congestion  of  freight  cars  at 
junction  points  is  causing  trouble.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  coal  roads  have  been  further  crippled. 

The  iron  ore  movement  on  the  Mesabi  range  in 
Minnesota  has  been  reduced  25  per  cent  and  some 
underground  mines  have  stopped  loading  oi-e.  While 
the  operating  percentage  of  the  steel  industry  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  seriously  cut  down  by  the  week's 
events,  the  strain  upon  producers  is  much  increased. 
One  large  Pennsylvania  steel  company,  in  view  of 
the  greater  difficulty  of  getting  coal,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  market  as  a  seller  of  finished  steel. 

Consumers  are  more  concerned  about  the  de- 
livery of  steel  they  have  bought,  and  in  many  cases 
their  representatives  are  going  to  Pittsburgh  mills 
to  hasten  shipments.  New  business  is  falling  off, 
because  of  increasing  uncertainty  as  to  costs  and 
fuel  supplies,  and  on  some  products  higher  prices 
are  being  asked,  particularly  bars  and  plates.  Some 
independent  sheet  mills  have  withdrawn  all  prices 
and  a  higher  sheet  market  is  predicted. 

With  coal  growing  scarcer,  some  steel  plants 
are  substituting  fuel  oil,  though  at  rising  prices. 
Large  oil  shipments  are  going  to  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
this  week,  and  a  central  Pennsylvania  plate  mill 
has  started  to  use  oil  in  its  open-hearth  furnaces. 

Western  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  owned  by 
steel  companies  or  from  which  steel  companies  com- 
monly buy  coal  may  see  the  fir.st  efforts  to  operate 
in  response  to  the  President's  proclamation.  But 
railroad  conditions  must  improve  before  increased 
coal  production  can  be  felt  to  any  great  degree,  and 
the  outlook  at  be.st  is  for  hampered  transportation 
for  weeks  to  come. 

Farming  out  of  car  and  locomotive  repairs  fea- 
tures the  railroad  equipment  market,  but  orders 
for  2300  new  cars  and  75  new  enginas  were  placed. 
Repair  orders  of  the  week  cover  7600  cars  and  220 


locomotives,  not  counting  heavy  material  purchases 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  use  in  its  own 
shops,  or  the  numerous  small  repair  jobs  negotiated 
with  difficulty. 

At  Chicago  the  seasonal  falling  off  in  orders  from 
the  automobile  industry  has  not  yet  developed.  It 
now  appears  likely  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
gap  between  the  demand  for- bars  from  that  source 
and  the  starting  of  buying  by  agricultural  imple- 
ment makers.  The  latter  are  expected  to  be  active 
within  30  days. 

The  inability  of  Western  steel  bar  mills  to  take 
early  delivery  business  has  caused  a  demand  for 
iron  bars,  and  the  latter  are  up  $2  per  ton. 

Workers  in  Central  Western  sheet  mills  governed 
by  the  sliding-scale  agreement  will  receive  for  July 
and  August  a  3  per  cent  advance  over  the  base  rate, 
shipments  in  May  and  June  having  averaged  $2  per 
ton  higher  than  in  the  previous  60  days.  A  further 
advance  is  already  indicated  for  the  next  settlement. 

In  addition  to  the  furnaces  which  have  retired 
from  the  pig  iron  market,  having  banked  because 
of  coke  shortage,  a  number  have  virtually  retired 
by  asking  prices  far  above  recent  quotations. 

Three  weeks  of  July  in  fabricated  steel  lettings 
appears  to  show  30  per  cent  falling  off  from  the 
tonnage  awarded  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
June.  For  the  entire  month  of  June  bridge  and 
building  contracts  took  66  per  cent  of  shop  ca- 
pacity, according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  while  in  May  81  per  cent  of  capacity 
was  engaged. 


Pittsburgh 

Fuel    Shortage    Causes    Sharp    Reduction    in 
Plant  Operations 

Pittsburgh,  July  18. — Coal  and  coke  shortage,  due 
to  the  strikes  of  miners  and  railroad  shopmen,  is  now 
seriously  affecting'  operations  of  blast  furnaces,  steel 
works  and  general  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown  and  Wheeling  districts.  In  Youngs- 
town, the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  been  compelled 
to  bank  two  of  its  three  blast  furnaces  at  Haselton  and 
has  closed  its  Bessemer  steel  plant  at  Youngstown. 
The  company  is  still  operating  12  out  of  its  14  open- 
hearth  furnaces  and  its  skelp  and  pipe  mills  are  going, 
but  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  possibly  may  have  to  close 
in  part  at  least  within  a  week  unless  the  supply  of 
coal  increases.  In  the  Wheeling  district,  the  Wheel- 
ing Steel  Corporation  banked  one  La  Belle  furnace  at 
Steubenville  on  Julv  13,  and  both  of  its  stacks  there 
are  idle.  The  comany  is  operating  its  top  mill  and 
Portsmouth  furnaces  but  has  two  stacks  down  in 
Wheeling  and  the  Martins  Ferry  stack  is  out.  So  far 
this  company  has  not  been  compelled  to  close  down 
any  of  its  steel  mills  or  finishing  departments.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  blew  out  one 
Isabella  furnace  on  July  8  for  relining,  but  this  was 
necessary,  and  was  not  done  on  account  of  the  coal 
strike.  The  company  is  now  operating  38  out  of  59 
stacks.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  fair  supply  of  coal,  and  has  not  been  com- 
pelled to  close  down  any  of  its  blast  furnaces,  steel 
works  or  finishing  mills  either  in  Pittsburgh  or  Ali- 
quippa. 

While  so  far  in  this  coal  and  railroad  critical  situa- 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  tlie  Previous  'Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      T  „  Ju'y  IS,  July  H,  June  20,  July  19, 

Fig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton:          1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X.    Philadelphia* J27.64  $27.64  $27.32  $21.85 

No.  2,  Vallev  furnacet 24.00  24.00  24.00  19.50 

No.   2    Southern,  Cin'tit.  ..    21.53  21.53  23.00  24.50 

No.  2.  Birmingham.  Ala.f.    18.00  18.00  18.50  20.00 

No.   2   foundry.  Chicago"..    24.00  24.00  23.50  18.50 

Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa. ..   25.75  25.75  25.00  21.25 

Basic.  Vallev  furnace 24.00  24.00  25.00  19.00 

Bessemer,  Vallev.  del.  P'gh   26.77  26.77  26.96  22.46 

Malleable.    Chicago*     24.00  24.00  23.50  18.50 

Malleable.  Vallev    24.50  24.50  24.50  20.50 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh...    25.27  25.27  25.46  21.46 

L.  S.   charcoal,  Chicago...    31.65  31.65  29.00  3G.00 

Ferromanganese.    seaboard  67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  $40.00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  33.00 

O.-h.   billets.   Pittsburgh...    35.00  35.00  35.00  33.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh 35.00  35.00  35.00  35.00 

Forging  billets,   base.    P'gh   40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-h.  billets.  Phila 40.17  40.17  40.74  38.74 

■Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 40.00  40.00  38.00  42.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.  steel.  Pgh,  lb...      1.70  1.70  1.70          2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 1.75  1.75  1.50          2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia...      1.925  1.925  196          2.10 

Iron    bars.    Chicago l.»0  1.80  1.75          1.90 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 1.70  1.70  1.70          1.80 

Steel  bars.   Chicago 1.75  1.75  1.75          2.18 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.04  2.04  1.98          2.18 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh...      1.70  1.70  1.60          1.80 

Tank   plates,    Chica,go 1.75  1.75  1.75          2.18 

Tank  plates.  New  York...      2.04  2.04  1.98          2.18 

Beams.    Pittsburgh    1.70  1.70  1.60          1.85 

Beams.    Chicago    1.75  1.75  1.75          2.23 

Beams.  New  York 2.04  2.04  1.9S          2  23 

Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh...      2.50  2.50  .2.40          2.50 

•Th?  average  ."^witching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon.  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Laryc  Buyers:  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  3.15 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  4.15 

Sheets,  blue   an'I'd,   9   &  10  2.40 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh....  2.40 

Plain   wire,   Pittsburgh  ....  2.25 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,   P'gh..  3.05 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75 


Old  Material,  per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago   $19.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.,.  17.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh . . .  17.3S 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila..  15.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go..  15.50 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh....  19.00 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia..  17.50 
No.  1  cast.  Ch'go  Cnet  ton)    17.00 

No!~i    RR.   wrot.   Phila 17.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)    13.50 


July  18,  July  11,  June  ; 

1922         1922         1922 

Cents 

3.15 


Cents 
3.15 


4.15 
2.40 


17.50 
17.^0 
15.00 
15.50 
19.00 
17.50 
17.00 
17.00 
13.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt ...  .?11.00  $9.50 
Foundry  coke,  prompt. . . .   ll.OO       10.00 


4.15 
2.40 
2.40 


$18.25 
17.00 
17.00 
15.00 
14.50 
18.50 
19.00 
15.75 
17.00 
12.50 


$6.50 
7.00 


,  July  19. 
1921 
Cents 
3.25 
4.25 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
3.40 
$5.75 


$12.50 
16.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
16.00 
17.00 
12.50 
13.50 
9.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...    14.00  14.00  13,75  12.75 

Electro'vtic  copper.   N.  Y..    13.75  13.75  13.50  12.62% 

Zinc,   St.  Louis 5.75  5.52%      5.37%      4.25 

Zinc,   New  York 6.10         5.87%      5.72%      4.75 

Lead,    St.    Louis 5.50  5.50  5.60  4.35 

Lead.    New   York 5.75  5.75  5.85  4.40 

Tin   (Straits).  New  York.  .  31.50  31.12%  31.37%  27.00 
Antimony    (Asiatic).   N.   Y.      5.00          5.00          5.10  4.65 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  July  18,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.169c.  Per  Lb 

Based   on  prices  of   steel   bars.")  C 

beanis.  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ',  /' 

black    pipe  1 ) 

J  These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the  V.10-y 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


July  11,  1922. 

June  20.  1922. 

July  19.  1921. 

ear  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price,  July  18,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $23.61  Per  Gross  Ton 

Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry )  f 

irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ',  ,' 

the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  ( ) 

Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J  t. 


Julv  11,  1922. 

June  20.  1922, 

July  19.  1921, 

10-year  pre-war  average. 


2.169c. 
2.141c. 
2.407c. 
1.689c 


tion  there  has  been  no  suspension  of  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  works  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  they  are  very 
much  hampered  in  operations  by  the  scarcity  and  delay 
in  delivery  of  coal  to  the  plants  by  the  railroads,  which 
have  been  intensified  by  the  railroad  strike.  This  has 
brought  about  a  restriction  in  output,  and  the  steel 
works  and  finishing  mills  are  steadily  getting  further 
behind  in  deliveries.  Consumers  are  getting  very 
anxious  about  deliveries  of  materials  they  have  bought, 
and  are  hounding  the  mills  for  shipments.  Some  rep- 
resentative consumers  have  men  in  this  district  at  the 
different  plants  from  which  they  have  bought  material, 
who  are  using  every  effort  they  can  to  expedite  ship- 
ments. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  seems  to  have 
been  hit  harder  by  the  strike  than  any  other  of  the 
trunk  lines  entering  this  district.  This  road  has  al- 
ready cancelled  excursion  trains  and  several  of  its 
through  trains,  especially  those  running  into  West 
Virginia  and  other  southern  territories.  The  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
walkout  of  shopmen  at  its  McKees  Rocks  shops  which 
at  noon  on  Monday  virtually  suspended  operations.  The 
McKees  Rocks  shopmen  are  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  an  independent  labor 


organization  that  did  not  join  the  strike  when  it  was 
called  on  July  1.  They  now  claim  that  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  was  sending  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
trains  over  its  tracks,  and  they  refused  to  permit  this 
to  continue,  and  went  out  on  strike.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  claims  that  many  of  its  men  are  return- 
ing to  work.  This  railroad  has  brought  in  some  strike 
breakers,  some  of  whom  quit  when  they  realized  the 
situation.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  applied  to  the  deputy 
United  States  marshal  to  protect  the  men  in  the  shop- 
men's strike,  this  protection  being  asked  in  Erie,  Craw- 
ford and  Venango  counties.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  been 
crippled  by  the  shopmen's  strike  at  its  shops  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  which  are  doing  little  work. 

Steel  companies  are  scanning  orders  closely,  turn- 
ing down  promptly  any  business  coming  from  other 
than  regular  customers,  and  in  many  cases  paring  down 
considerably  orders  that  their  regular  customers  are 
trying  to  place.  Prices  show  a  decided  upward  tendency 
and  sales  of  steel  bars  at  1.80c.  are  being  made  regu- 
larly, while  it  is  claimed  that  plates  have  been  sold  as 
high  as  1.90c.  at  mill.  The  situation  now  in  finished 
steel  products  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
prices,  but  whether  the  mill  can  make  the  delivery 
wanted. 
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Pig  Iron. — The  local  market  is  quiet,  and  with  some 
furnaces  already  out,  and  a  strong  possibility  that 
otheis  may  havq.  to  go  out,  on  account  of  not  being 
able  to  get  shipments  of  fuel,  the  market  is  expected 
to  take  an  upward  turn  in  prices,  but  has  not  yet  done 
so.  A  local  open-hearth  steel  concern  sent  out  an 
inquiry  two  or  three  days  ago  for  5000  tons  of  basic, 
and  is  reported  to  have  already  closed  for  the  iron 
with  a  Valley  furnace  at  $24  at  furnace.  There  is 
no  demand  for  Bessemer  or  malleable,  and  sales  of 
foundry  have  dwindled  down  to  carloads  and  lots  up 
to  200  tons.  One  interest  reports  a  sale  of  2.50  tons 
of  No.  2  foundry  at  $24  at  Valley  furnace.  One  maker 
of  basic  is  selling  at  $24  Valley  furnace.  Another 
maker  of  basic  is  holding  for  $25,  Cleveland,  freight 
added  for  delivery  to  any  point,  but  has  not  sold  any 
iron  as  yet  at  this  price.  Unless  the  coal  and  railroad 
strikes  are  quickly  settled,  a  number  of  steel  works 
and  merchant  blast  furnaces  will  have  to  go  out  or 
bank,  as  supplies  of  coke  and  other  fuels  are  steadily 
getting  scarcer,  the  railroads  being  unable  to  move 
them.  Two  stacks  in  the  Shenango  Valley  and  two  or 
three  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  are  on  the  ragged  edge 
for  coke  and  may  possibly  have  to  bank  this  week. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  r.ite  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  di.striet  being  $1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic     $24.00 

Bessemer    25.00 

Gra V    forpe     $23. 50  to    24.00 

No.    2    foundry 24.00 

No.   3   foundry 23.50  to    24.00 

Malleable    24.50 

Ferroalloys. — The  local  market  is  not  active,  as  con- 
sumer.; of  ferromanganese  have  apparently  covered 
their  needs  for  some  months  and  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. A  few  sellers  are  quoting  prompt  ferromanganese 
at  $70,  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  either  British  or  domestic, 
and  several  small  sales  have  been  made  at  that  price. 

We  quote  "S  to  82  per  <^e^t  ferromanganese.  $67.50 
c.i.f.  .Xtlantir  seaboard  for  domestic:  British,  spot.  $70: 
British,  future,  $67.50  ;  German,  76  to  80  per  cent,  $66. 
Average  20  per  cent  spiegeluisen.  $36  furnace:  16  to  19 
per  cent.  $35  furnace:  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic. 
$55  to  $60  furnace,  freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferro- 
.silicon  is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $41.50:  11  per  cent,  $44.80: 
12  per  cent.  $48.10;  13  per  cent.  $52.10;  14  per  cent,  $55.10; 
silvery  iron.  6  per  cent,  $30  :  7  per  cent,  $31  ;  8  per  cent 
$32.50;  9  per  cent.  $34.50;  10  per  cent,  $36.50:  11  per  cent, 
$39:  12  per  cent,  $40.50.  The  present  freight  rate  from 
JacUson  and  New  Straitsville.  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict   i.s    $4.06    per   gross   ton. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — There  is  no  let-up  in  the  de- 
mand for  steel  bars,  which  is  very  heavy,  and  mills 
are  considerably  back  in  shipments.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  is  reported  filled  up  for  two  or  three  months 
and  is  accepting  orders  only  for  indefinite  delivery  at 
1.60c.  at  mill,  for  favored  customers.  Independent 
mills  are  quoting  steel  bars  from  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  but 
are  scanning  orders  closely,  not  desiring  to  take  on 
any  orders  they  can  avoid,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
regular  customers.  The  demand  for  iron  bars  is  fairly 
active,  with  prospects  of  higher  prices  very  soon,  owing 
to  higher  labor  costs. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.70c.  to  1.80c. : 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  1.70c.  to  1.80c.  base: 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.60c.:  refined  iron 
bars.    2.20c.   In   carloads,   f.o.b.   mill.  Pitt.sburgh. 

Structural  Shapes. — No  large  structural  jobs  have 
been  placed  here  lately,  and  inquiry  is  light.  The  two 
local  mills  that  roll  shapes  are  filled  up  over  the  next 
two  or  three  months,  and  arc  declining  to  quote,  except 
to  favored  customers,  and  then  only  for  indefinite 
delivery.  Prices  quoted  on  current  order  range  from 
1.60c.  to  1.80c.,  depending  entirely  on  the  customer, 
the  size  of  the  order  and  the  delivery. 

Steel  Rails. — Two  local  companies  that  roll  light 
rails  state  that  demand  in  the  past  week  has  been 
more  active,  and  report  closing  contracts  for  5000  tons 
or  more  of  25  to  45  lb.  sections  at  1.75c.,  base  at  mill. 
With  the  serious  condition  existing,  owing  to  the  rail- 
road strike,  it  is  likely  some  railroads  will  ask  the 
mills  to  defer  shipments  until  the  situation  has  cleared 
up.  Two  trunk  lines  entering  this  city  have  already 
suspended  shipment  on  all  track  materials. 

We  quote  25  to  4  5-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
1. 75c.  base:  rolled  from  old  rails.  l.GOc.  to  l.G5c.  base:  stand- 
ard rails,  $40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth   sections. 


Wire  Rods. — The  demand  for  wire  rods  is  reported 
as  fairly  active,  but  the  available  supply  is  limited. 
Due  to  the  constantly  decreasing  supply  of  coal  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike,  makers  of  rods  will  not  sell  for  de- 
livery very  far  ahead.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  continues  to  quote  soft  common  rods  at  $40  Pitts- 
burgh, and  another  local  maker  having  in  view  the 
probable  higher  cost  of  coal,  is  now  quoting  $43,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  is  not  anxious  to  sell  very  many  rods  even 
at  that  price.  Another  leading  maker  here  is  declin- 
ing to  book  orders  for  rods,  desiring  to  conserve  its 
supply  for  use  in  its  wire  and  wire  nail  mills.  An  in- 
quiry came  in  the  market  recently  for  1200  to  1500  tons 
of  soft  rods,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  closed.  So  far  as 
known,  almost  no  new  orders  have  been  taken  as  yet 
at  above  $40,  at  makers  mills. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers  $40.  chain  rods  $40;  screw  stock  rods,  $45; 
rivet  and  bolt  roos  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $40  ; 
high  carbon  rods,  $47  to  $50.  depe'nding  on  carbon,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or   Youngstown. 

Wire  Products. — Considering  that  this  is  usually 
the  dull  season  of  the  year,  the  present  heavy  demand 
for  wire  and  wire  nails  is  remarkable,  and  is  caused 
largely  by  the  fact  that  jobbers  and  consumers  are 
afraid  of  future  supplies,  due  to  the  coal  strike,  also 
realizing  that  prices  of  wire  nails  are  low,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  stock  up  as  largely  as  possible.  The 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  reported  to  be  slow  in 
delivery  of  wire  nails,  and  has  heavy  obligations  on  its 
books.  This  condition  allows  a  good  deal  of  business 
to  go  to  the  independents  that  can  make  fairly  prompt 
shipments,  and  they  are  taking  orders  freely.  All  the 
independent  makers  are  now  quoting  wire  nails  at 
$2.40  base,  having  found  it  impracticable  to  get  a 
higher  price  than  was  being  quoted  by  the  leading  in- 
terest. Specifications  against  contracts  are  good,  but 
the  mills  are  slow  to  take  on  obligations,  owing  to  their 
constantly  dwindling  supplies  of  coal.  One  large 
maker  of  wire  nails  reports  it  has  a  full  supply  of  coal 
until  Sept.  1,  but  unless  the  strike  is  settled  before 
that  date,  it  will  have  to  close  down  its  mills,  in  part 
at  least.  The  demand  for  wire  and  wire  fence  is  re- 
ported active,  and  for  the  latter  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  recent  reduction  in  prices  of  $5  per  ton,  which  all 
makers  met  promptly.  We  now  quote  wire  nails  at 
$2.40  base  and  plain  wire  at  $2.25  per  100-lb.  at  mill. 
Detailed  prices  on  wire  products  and  woven  fence  are 
given  on  page  183. 

Cold-Finished     Steel     Bars     and     Shafting.— While 

some  effort  has  been  made  to  advance  the  market  on 
cold-rolled  bars  to  2r25c,  it  has  not  developed  very  far, 
the  leading  maker  here  continuing  to  quote  cold-fin- 
ished steel  bars  at  2.10c,  but  it  is  stated  one  or  two 
other  makers  are  quoting  2.25c,  so  far  without  secur- 
ing very  much  new  business.  The  tendency  of  makers 
is  not  to  sell  very  far  ahead  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  supply  of  coal,  and  the  certainty  of 
higher  manufacturing  costs  if  the  coal  strike  should 
continue  for  some  considerable  time.  Makers  here  are 
able,  so  far,  to  ship  out  promptly,  except  in  the  case 
of  small  rounds,  in  which  there  is  some  delay  in  de- 
livery. Ground  shafting  is  firm  at  2.50c  base,  f.o.b. 
mill  in  small  lots,  2.60c  in  less  than  carload  lots.  De- 
mand is  fairly  active. 

Cotton  Ties. — Reports  from  several  local  makers  of 
cotton  ties  are  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  for  the  1922 
season  is  already  on  the  books  and  that  future  sales 
will  be  confined  to  small  lots  and  repeat  orders  from 
large  users  who  may  not  have  covered  their  full  needs. 
No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  tonnage  in  cotton 
ties  for  this  year,  and  this  will  not  be  known  until  the 
full  size  of  the  cotton  crop  is  determined.  While  some 
comment  has  been  made  that  $1.10  per  bundle  of  45 
lb.  is  a  low  price,  there  has  been  a  shading  of  this  price 
to  $1.07  to  very  large  users.  We  quote  cotton  ties  at 
$1.10  per  bundle  of  45  lb.  for  July  shipment,  with  a 
carrying  charge  of  Ic  per  bundle  for  each  month 
thereafter. 

Rivets. — The  demand  for  rivets  from  car  builders 
is  active,  but  from  boiler  shops  it  is  only  fair.  Makers 
say  that  owing  to  higher  prices  for  coal  and  for  rods 
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and  steel  bars,  they  ought  to  be  getting  higher  prices 
for  rivets,  but  so  far  no  move  has  been  made  with  this 
in  view.  Makers  are  pretty  well  covered  on  rods  at 
$38  or  less,  and  on  steel  bars  at  l.GOc,  but  when  they 
have  to  again  enter  the  market  for  these  materials, 
they  will  probably  have  to  pay  higher  prices.  The 
market  is  very  firm  and  any  change  is  likely  to  be  to  a 
higher  market.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on 
page  183. 

Plates. — Inquiries  for  plates  in  the  past  week  have 
taken  a  spurt,  and  the  leading  interest  has  closed  for 
5000  tons  for  car  repair  work  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  expects  to  close  in  a  few  days  for  a 
much  larger  tonnage  for  35  locomotives  to  be  built  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  Inquiries  for  the  plates  and  other  ma- 
terials for  these  locomotives  were  received  here  yes- 
terday. The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  still  quoting  l.GOc. 
on  plates  for  such  deliveries  as  it  can  make,  but  has 
made  some  sales  at  1.65c.  to  1.70c.,  at  mill.  Inde- 
pendent mills  are  quoting  plates  all  the  way  from  1.70c. 
to  1.90c.,  the  price  depending  on  the  customer  and  the 
delivery  wanted.  A  mill  in  the  Wheeling  district  re- 
ports having  sold  sheared  tank  plates  on  the  basis  of 
1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  fairly  prompt  delivery.  Ih-ices 
are  give  on  page  183. 

Tin  Plate. — This  month  and  .\ugust  are  the  peak 
months  for  the  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
makers  of  food  containers  are  urging  the  mills  for 
shipments  of  tin  plate,  one  leading  can  maker  having 
had  a  man  here  for  some  days.  Operations  among  the 
tin  plate  mills  have  slowed  down,  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  operating  this  week  to  only  about  70 
per  cent,  the  independent  mills  also  showing  a  falling 
off,  not  only  in  operations  but  in  output.  Heavy  stocks 
of  tin  plate  are  piled  up  in  warehouses  of  the  mills, 
which  they  are  unable  to  move  '  i  customers,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  labor  and  tne  co:'gested  condition  of 
the  railroads.  There  is  no  change  in  prices,  which  are 
given  on  page  183. 

Track  Equipment. — The  railroad  strike  is  regarded 
as  in  a  more  serious  condition  today  than  at  any  time 
since  it  started,  but  in  spite  of  this,  two  large  inquiries 
from  railroads  for  spikes  have  come  into  this  marKei 
in  the  past  w^eek.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  an  inquiry 
out  for  2500  kegs  and  the  Erie  for  5000  kegs.  General 
demand  for  large  spikes  has  been  fairly  active,  but  is 
likely  to  fall  off  as  most  railroads  have  covered  their 
needs  for  this  year,  and  also  on  account  of  the  railroad 
strike.  The  demand  for  small  spikes  is  active.  Prices 
are  firm  and  we  continue  to  quote  large  spikes  at  $2.25 
per  100  lb.  and  $2.50  for  small  and  large  and  bolt 
spikes.  A  leading  maker  here  continues  to  quote  $2.35 
for  large  spikes,  but  is  quoting  the  above  named  prices 
on  small  spikes.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  track 
bolts,  the  minimum  price  on  which  is  $3  base,  per  100 
lb.  on  good  orders.  It  is  said  the  recent  advance  of  $5 
per  ton  on  tie  plates  is  holding  firm,  and  we  now  quote 
these  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  100  lb.  maker's  mill.  Detailed 
prices  are  given  on  page  183. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — A  week  ago  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  obtain  billets  or  sheet  bars  for 
fairly  prompt  shipment,  but  to-day  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  several  mills  that  have  been  offering  both 
billets  and  bars  in  the  market  now  say  they  hive 
none  to  sell,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation 
as  regards  supplies  of  coal  and  coke.  A  local  com- 
pany reports  a  sale  of  500  tons  of  sheet  bars  at  $35, 
Pittsburgh,  and  200  tons  of  small  billets  at  the  same 
price. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — The  coal  strike  is  embarrass- 
ing pipe  mills  more  now  than  at  any  time  since  it 
started,  and  is  restricting  output  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. This  is  naturally  increasing  costs  somewhat,  but 
as  yet  there  are  no  indications  of  an  advance  in  prices 
on  either  iron  or  steel  pipe  at  an  early  date,  this  being 
regarded  as  an  inopportune  time  to  advance  prices  on 
account  of  the  present  serious  labor  troubles.  The  de- 
mand for  butt  and  lap  welded  sizes  of  iron  and  steel 
pipe  and  also  for  line  pipe  is  heavy,  and  the  mills  are 
inclined  to  go  slow  in  taking  on  obligations  on  account 


of  the  uncertainty  of  future  coal  supplies.  Several  lo- 
cal makers  report  that  on  both  butt  and  lap-welded 
sizes  they  are  filled  for  three  to  four  months,  and  are 
slipping  back  in  deliveries  owing  to  their  output  being 
curtailed.  There  is  a  better  demand  for  oil  country 
goods  which  are  moving  out  freely.  The  order  for  six 
miles  of  12-in.  plain  end  line  pipe  for  the  Union  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.  was  placed  with  a  local  mill.  Demand 
for  butt  welded  sizes  of  pipe  is  probably  the  heaviest 
ever  known,  much  of  the  tonnage  going  into  building 
operations  which  are  active  all  over  the  country.  A 
further  curtailment  in  production  of  pipe  is  looked  for, 
unless  there  is  soon  a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike. 
So  far  the  railroad  strike  has  not  interfered  seriously 
with  shipments,  except  that  some  mills  report  short- 
ages in  cars  on  several  days  last  week.  Discounts  are 
given  on  page  183. 

Hot-rolled  Strips. — -Two  local  makers  say  their  de- 
mand has  been  active  in  the  past  week  or  two,  both 
consumers  and  jobbers  desiring  to  stock  up  as  largely 
as  possible  in  view  of  restricted  supplies  in  case  the 
coal  strike  is  prolonged.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  demand  from  consumers  for  strips  to  go 
into  early  use  is  active,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market 
is  upward.  A  good  part  of  the  present  demand  comes 
from  the  automobile  builders,  who  are  putting  the 
material  into  cars  about  as  fast  as  they  receive  it.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  narrow  light  gages  of  hot-rolled 
strip  steel,  a  modest  advance  over  the  base  price  is 
being  paid  in  some  cases.  We  quote  hot-rolled  strips 
at  2.50c  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Skelp.— Demand  is  reported  active  with  avail- 
able supply  very  light.  One  large  user  that  was  for- 
merly  a  buyer  in  the  open  market  is  running  its  own 
skelp  mill  and  making  practically  all  it  needs  for  its 
pipe  mills.  Prices  are  firm  with  a  tendency  to  advance 
on  account  of  the  higher  costs  of  coal  and  other  manu- 
facturing charges.  We  quote  grooved  and  sheared 
skelp  at  1.70c.  to  1.80c.  at  mill,  depending  on  the  order. 

Cold-rolled  Strips. — Local  makers  report  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  in  the  pas,  week  have  t)een 
more  active,  showing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  users  and 
jobbers  to  increase  their  stocks,  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ample  future  supplies.  The  market  is  firm 
at  4c,  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  cold-rolled  strips,  and  sev- 
eral local  makers  say  if  manufacturing  costs  continue 
to  increase,  they  will  have  to  advance  their  prices. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Jobbers  and  consumers  alike 
bought  heavily  for  the  present  quarter,  and  are  speci- 
fying freely  against  contracts,  but  the  demand  since 
the  first  of  this  month  has  been  quiet.  Owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  future  costs,  none  of  the  local  makers 
of  nuts  and  bolts  will  sell  for  fourth  quarter.  Most  of 
the  demand  at  present  is  coming  from  automobile 
builders  and  from  car  shops.  Discounts  as  adopte ; 
late  in  June  are  given  on  page  183. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  situation  in  the  coal  strike 
from  the  standpoint  of  production,  and  also  for  an 
early  settlement  of  the  strike,  are  worse  to-day  than 
at  any  time  since  April  1,  when  the  coal  strike  started. 
The  facts  as  to  the  strike  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  We  now  quote  both  blast  furnace  and  foundry 
coke  at  $11  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Connellsville  steam 
coal  is  $5  at  oven  and  West  Virginia  coal  from  $4.50  to 
$5  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Sheets. — Leading  mills  are  sold  up  on  sheets  to 
October,  and  production  has  been  very  much  curtailed, 
due  to  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes.  Owing  to  the 
serious  situation,  some  independent  mills  have  with- 
drawn all  prices,  and  others  may  do  so  soon  unless  the 
situation  quickly  clears  up.  This  week  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  operating  to  83  per  cent  of 
sheet  mill  capacity,  but  reports  that  production  is  very 
much  curtailed,  owing  to  scarcity  of  men,  and  inability 
to  get  coal  promptly.  Several  of  the  large  automobile 
builders  have  had  men  here  for  more  than  a  week  try- 
ing to  accelerate  shipments.  Unless  the  coal  and  rail- 
road strikes  are  soon  settled,  higher  prices  for  sheets 
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Little  Trouble  Due  to  Shopmen's  Strike,  But 
Future  Curtailment  Feared 

Chicago,  July  18. — While  not  yet  a  curtailing  factor 
in  iron  and  steel  plant  operations  in  this  district,  the 
strike  of  the  railroad  shopmen  does  loom  up  as  a  pos- 
sible restrictive  influence  later.  The  railroads  tributary 
to  this  city,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  lately  have 
been  scurrying  around  in  an  effort  to  find  private 
shops  which  will  do  car  repair  work,  ordinarily  per- 
formed in  their  own  shops.  One  system  even  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  offer  to  send  its  loyal  workers  to  a  plant 
in  the  city  in  an  effort  to  get  this  plant  to  take  on 
the  contract.  Generally,  the  jobs  involved  are  too 
small  to  interest  the  car  builders  and  it  begins  to  look 
as  though  a  great  number  of  cars  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  heavy  demands  of  the  crop  moving  period 
and  should  the  demands  for  cars  for  coal  shipments  be 
large  at  the  same  time,  it  is  declared  with  some  positive- 
ness,  a  shortage  of  equipment  could  hardly  be  escaped. 

So  far  complaints  of  delays  to  shipments  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  shopmen's  strike  are  not  numerous.  And 
the  plants  in  this  territory,  as  yet,  are  not  suffering 
from  the  fact  that  fuel  is  not  abundant,  except  that 
more  capacity  would  be  engaged  than  now  is  the  case 
if  the  uncertainty  as  to  fuel  supplies  were  removed. 
The  Steel  Corporation  plants  here  are  running  slightly 
in  excess  of  84  per  cent  of  capacity,  or  substantially 
at  the  same  gait  as  last  week,  and  there  has  been  no 
particular  change  in  either  direction  as  far  as  the  in- 
dependents are  concerned.  Railroad  supplies,  track 
equipment  in  particular,  still  are  in  brisk  demand  and 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  perceptible  slackening  in  the 
automotive  demand  for  steel  bars.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, however,  this  market  is  quieter  than  it  has  been. 
As  typified  by  mill  order  books  and  the  specification 
coming  to  the  manufacturers  against  orders,  business 
still  is  good,  but  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
new  inquiries  are  fewer  and  this  occasions  consider- 
able surprise,  since  the  ordinary  signs  point  so  gen- 
erally to  a  tighter,  rather  than  an  easier,  supply  situ- 
ation later  in  the  year.  Mills  here  are  not  particularly 
eager  for  business.  This  usually  gives  a  market  a  quiet 
appearance  and  in  addition,  buyers  probably  are  wait- 
ing on  definite  results  from  the  labor  troubles  before 
mapping  out  their  policies. 

Price  changes  have  been  few,  but  generally  the 
market  is  firm,  about  the  only  exception  being  sheets 
and  in  this  product  the  situation  is  easier  chiefly  as 
to  supplies  and  this  means  that  buyers  do  not  have  to 
pay  more  than  the  Steel  Corporation  prices.  Bar  iron 
has  moved  up  in  this  market  to  a  minimum  of  1.90c. 

Intimations  of  a  possible  increase  in  wages  of  steel 
plant  labor  are  heard  here,  but  the  common  belief  is 
that  if  such  a  step  is  taken,  it  will  not  be  until  after 
the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  are  out  of  the  way. 

Pig  Iron. — Demand  has  been  light  and  sales  small 
except  for  a  couple  of  lots  of  Southern  foundry,  one  of 
about  2000  tons  and  the  other  of  4000  tons,  sold  to 
local  melters  on  a  basis  of  $18,  Birmingham,  for  No. 
2  grade.  Incidentally,  this  business  marked  the  passing 
of  that  price,  as  the  company  which  lately  has  been 
naming  it  to-day  advanced  to  $18.50.  In  general, 
melters  have  shown  little  interest  beyond  their  im- 
mediate requirements.  Outside  of  the  stiffening  in 
the  minimum  price  on  Southern  foundry  iron,  prices 
are  unchanged,  but  the  market  is  best  described  as 
firm,  since  available  supplies  are  moderate  and  costs 
are  high,  and  must  remain  so  as  long  as  the  coal 
strike  is  unsettled.  The  trade  is  much  interested  in 
the  further  reductions  in  pig  iron  freight  rate  from 
the  Birmingham  district,  which  Southern  roads  have 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  sanc- 
tion. The  proposed  new  rates  would  be  $3.53  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  Evansville  as  against  the  rate  which  be- 
came effective  July  1  of  $4.05  to  those  points,  while 
the  proposed  rate  to  Louisville  is  $3.24  against  $3.72 
at  present  and  to  St.  Louis  $4.22  against  the  present 
rate  of  $5.17.  The  failure  of  Northern  roads  to 
concur  in  the  suggestion  of  Southern  roads,  however- 


means  that  the  combination  rate  from  Birmingham 
to  Evansville  to  Chicago,  would  be  $6.13  as  against 
the  present  through  rate  of  $6.  If  Southern  iron 
can  get  into  St.  Louis  as  cheaply  as  is  indicated 
by  the  proposed  tariff,  it  might  for  a  time  be  dis- 
turbing to  Chicago  district  furnaces  now  serving  that 
market.  Either  Southern  prices  would  have  to  move 
up  or  Chicago  prices  decline  to  restore  the  normal 
relation. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  ba.sic  irons  arc  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Lake     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.    1.50.   delivered   at  Chicago $31.65 

Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to  2. 75. $24. 50  to    25.50 
Northern    coke,    foundry,    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75    to   2.25 24.00  to    25.00 

Northern    high    phos 24.00  to    25.00 

.Southern   No.   2 24.50  to    26.00 

Malleable,   not  over   2.25   sil 24.00  to    25.00 

Basic    24.00  to    25.00 

Low  phos.  Valley  furnace,  sil.  1  to  2 

per  cent  copper   free 34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,   sil.    8  per  cent 37.29 

Ferroalloys. — Activity  is  lacking  in  all  materials, 
but  recent  prices  hold  and  in  ferromanganese  for  early 
delivery  the  market  is  slightly  firmer.  Spot  tonnages 
of  this  material,  all  of  British  origin,  now  are  held 
at  $72.50,  New  Orleans,  or  $80.06  delivered  this  dis- 
trict. For  future  shipment  $67.50,  seaboard,  still  is 
possible. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  future, 
$75.(16;  prompt,  $80.06,  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
$5.')  to  $62.50,  delivered;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46. 
delivered. 

Bars. — The   expected  falling  away  in  the   demand 

for  steel  bars  from  the  automotive  industry  has  not 
yet  developed;  indeed,  surprise  is  expressed  over  the 
way  demand  from  this  source  holds  up.  It  now  looks 
as  though  there  would  be  no  considerable  lapse  between 
the  passing  of  the  automotive  demand  and  the  starting 
up  of  buying  by  agricultural  implement  manufacturers, 
who  are  expected  to  be  active  within  the  next  30  days. 
The  mills  in  this  territory  all  are  heavily  committed 
and  are  discouraging  new  business,  unless  buyers  are 
willing  to  accept  delivery  at  their  convenience.  De- 
mand is  essentially  for  early  deliveries  and  inability  of 
makers  to  take  such  business  has  occasioned  increased 
demands  upon  makers  of  iron  bars  to  replace  steel. 
The  market  is  stronger  on  iron  bars,  which  now  are 
quoted  at  1.90c.,  Chicago,  minimum,  and  even  2c.  on 
small  and  less  desirable  business.  These  prices  com- 
pare with  the  recent  range  of  1.80c.  to  1.85c.  Labor 
and  fuel  costs,  as  well  as  the  heavier  demand,  account 
for  this  advance.  Hard  bars  are  firm  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Mill  prices  are  :  Mild  steel  bars.  1.75c.  to  1.85c..  Chicago  ; 
common  bar  iron,  1.90c.  to  2c.,  Chicago;  rail  carbon.  1.70c., 
mill  or  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.4Sc.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.40c.  for  rounds  and  3.90c.  for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 
.Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at  2.3Sc. 
base.     Hoops.  3.48c.     Bands,  3.23c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  business  is  exceedingly  light, 
due  to -the  fact  that  buyers  generally  got  under  cover 
at  the  prices  in  effect  prior  to  July  1  On  such  busi- 
ness as  is  coming  out,  however,  the  new  discounts  are 
closely  observed.  The  discounts  given  on  page  183  are 
those  applicable  to  this  territory,  except  that  they  are 
figured  on  a  Chicago  instead  of  a  Pittsburgh  base. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.10c. ;  boiler  rivets.  3.20c. ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  In..  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off; 
larger  sizes.  50  and  10  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in  . 
50  and  5  oft ;  larger  sizes,  45  off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped,  $3.25  off:  blank  nuts.  $3.50  ofC ;  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  per  cent  oft ; 
quantity  extras  are   unchanged. 

Wire  Products. — New  demands  show  a  seasonable 
paucity,  particularly  from  the  agricultural  regions, 
where  the  farmers  are  busy  alield  and  making  few  pur- 
chases. The  leading  interest  is  well  sold  ahead  and  is 
not  making  much  progress  in  reducing  its  obligations, 
owing  to  the  fuel  situation  and  the  fact  that  labor  is 
rather  short,  and,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  not 
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particularly  efficient.  Independent  companies  gener- 
ally are  meeting-  the  Steel  Corporation  prices,  though 
usually  asking  $2  a  ton  more  on  all  products  except 
plain  wire.     Mill  prices  are  given  on  page  183. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  9  and 
heavier  bl.ick  annealed  wire,  $3.10  per  100  lb. ;  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire,  $3.25  (per  100  lb. ;  common  wire 
nails,   $3.25   per   100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails,   $2.75   per  keg. 

Sheets. — Inquiry  is  considerably  less  than  it  was 
recently,  but  makers  note  no  material  dimunition  in 
the  demand  as  typified  by  specifications  on  orders.  The 
Inland  Steel  Co.  is  pretty  well  sold  up  against  third 
quarter  production,  but  while  not  actively  seeking  fur- 
ther obligations,  it  does  occasionally  manage  to  slip  in 
a  little  additional  tonnage  for  regular  customers.  Sev- 
eral Eastern  mills,  which  did  not  fill  up  on  third  quar- 
ter business  in  the  belief  that  prices  would  advance, 
now  are  taking  business  at  the  Steel  Corporation  bases 
of  S.15c.  for  black,  4.15c.  for  galvanized  and  2.40c.  for 
blue  annealed,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
this  territory  is  concerned,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  basis  for  higher  quotation,  based  on  sales. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  for  No.  28  black,  2.40c. 
to  2.50c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed,  3.63c.;  black,  4.45c.;  galvan- 
ized,   5.45c. 

Structural  Material. — There  is  a  very  steady  de- 
mand for  small  tonnages,  both  against  structural  pro- 
jects and  for  stock  and  since  none  of  the  local  mills 
can  promise  deliveries  in  quicker  than  90  days,  more 
or  less  business  is  going  to  Eastern  mills,  some  of 
which  are  in  shape  to  make  fairly  early  shipment. 
Prices  here  hold  unchanged  at  from  1.75c.,  as  quoted  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  for  indefinite  delivery, 
up  to  1.85c.,  as  quoted  by  some  of  the  independents. 
These  prices  are  well  below  the  delivered  prices  of 
Eastern  mills,  but  willingness  to  pay  merely  empha- 
sizes the  inability  of  local  mills  to  take  on  prompt  ton- 
nages. No  big  structural  lettings  have  come  out  here 
lately  and  the  common  opinion  is  that  there  will  not 
be  many  during  the  next  30  or  60  days,  ordinarily  a 
quiet  period,  although  all  companies  are  figuring  upon 
a  large  number  of  projects. 

The  mil!  quotation  on  plain  material  is  1.75c.  to  l.SSc, 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.5Sc.  tor  plain  material  out  of 
warehouse. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Considerable  business  still  is  pend- 
ing, but  actual  orders  are  not  especially  numerous. 
Makers  are  to  be  well  filled  up  as  a  result  of  the 
liberal  bookings  of  the  past  two  months  and  are  less 
eager  for  business  at  current  quotations.  Mitchell, 
S.  D.,  has  asked  for  prices  on  300  tons  of  4-  to  10-in., 
and  Belle  Plain,  Iowa,  on  200  tons  of  6-,  8  and  10-in. 

"We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe.  4-in..  $49.70  to  $30.70  ;  6-in.  and  above,  $45.70  to  $46.7.0  ; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,   $3  extra. 

Reinforcing  Bars.— The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  taken  1100  tons  for  the  Grant  Park  Stadium, 
Chicago.  The  Corrugated  Bar  Co.  will  furnish  500 
tons  for  a  Government  hospital  at  St.  Louis.  New 
inquiries    are   fewer    than    they   have    been. 

Coke. — Prices  of  by-product  foundry  grade  range 
at  $10.75  to  $11.25,  delivered  Chicago.  These  prices  are 
the  same  as  t'.iose  of  a  week  ago. 

Plates. — Not  only  are  local  makers  as  heavily  com- 
mitted as  they  wish  to  be,  but  the  indications  are  that 
this  condition  is  going  to  continue,  because  the  rail- 
roads still  have  pretty  ambitious  programs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  both  as  regards  new  cars  and  re- 
pairs to  old  ones.  Pending  inquiries  are  reported  to 
exceed  15,000  new  cars  and  the  number  of  old  cars  to 
be  put  into  the  shops  in  the  next  few  weeks  is  even 
greater  than  that  total.  Since  the  railroads  are  anxious 
to  avoid  shortages,  or  at  least  minimize  them,  during 
the  period  of  heavy  coal  and  crop  movements,  it  is 
likely  that  much  of  this  business  will  be  let  promptly. 
There  is  not  much  demand  for  plates  for  tanks  or  struc- 
tural work  at  present.  The  maker  quoting  1.75c.  is  not 
able  to  make  early  deliveries  and  the  higher  quotations 


also  refer  to  deferred  shipments.    The  Inland  Steel  Co. 
is  holding  to  2c.  base,  Chicago,  for  light  plates. 

The  mill  quotation  is  1.75c.  to  l.goc,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  2.5Sc.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Evidently,  the  coal  mine 
operators  are  expecting  an  early  termination  of  the 
strike,  as  local  interests  lately  have  been  getting  a 
good  many  inquiries  for  light  rails  and  track  supplies 
from  this  source.  The  railroads  are  ordering  steadily 
of  spikes,  angle  bars  and  bolts,  but  are  not  taking  on 
many  tie  plates.  Prices  are  stronger  on  spikes  and 
bolts,  with  2.25c.  to  2.35c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  now  quoted 
by  leading  makers  and  track  bolts  held  at  3.25c.  to 
3.35c.  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel,  1.75c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.25c.  to  2.35c..  Pittsburgh ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3.23c.  to  3.35c.,  Pittsburgh;  tic  plates, 
steel  and  iron,  l.S5c.,  f.o.b.  mill  ;  angle  bars,  2.40c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Old  Material. — Prices  continue  to  move  upward  in 
this  market,  notably  so  on  those  grades  finding  other 
than  steel  works  use,  and  particularly  on  the  light  ma- 
terial for  blast  furnace  use.  Offerings  of  scrap  by 
the  railroads  are  not  at  all  heavy,  nor  is  much  country 
scrap  reaching  the  market;  meanwhile,  dealers  hesitate 
to  let  go  of  yard  holdings  at  current  prices.  Prices 
might  advance  if  there  should  be  an  early  termination 
of  the  coal  strike,  thus  removing  the  restricttons  on 
steel  works  operations  which  the  lack  of  big  reserve 
coal  stocks  entails.  But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  end 
of  the  coal  sb-ike  will  mean  an  ample  supply  of  coke 
and  an  increased  iron  production  and  the  displacement 
of  scrap  by  pig  iron.  Rerolling  rails  are  up  at  least 
25c.  a  ton,  as  a  result  of  a  better  demand  inspired  by 
the  improved  outlook  for  light  rails  and  reinforcing 
bars.  There  seems  to  be  little  heavy  melting  steel 
available  at  less  than  $16  per  gross  ton.  We  advance 
prices  on  practically  all  materials  sold  on  a  per  gross 
basis  on  an  average,  about  50c.  per  ton.  Cut  forge  and 
No.  2  wrought  grade  are  going  frequently  as  steel  and 
command  more  money.  The  Northern  Pacific  list,  on 
which  bids  close  to-day,  contains  1500  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $18.50  to  $19.00 

Cast   iron   car    wheels 19.50  to  20.00 

Relaying    rails     22.50  to  27.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels....  18.50  to  19.00 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 16.25  to  16.75 

Steel   rails,   less  than   3   ft 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Frogs,   switches  and  guards  cut  ai>art  15.50  to  16.00 

Shoveling   steel    15.00  to  15.50 

Drop  forge   Bashings 11.50  to  12.00 

Hydraulic     compressed    sheet 13.50  to  14.00 

Axle    turnings    13.50  to  14.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel   angle  bars 14.75  to  15.25 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  a-vles 22.50  to  23.00 

Steel   car    axles 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    busheling 12.00'to  12.50 

No.    2    busheling 6.75  to      7.25 

Cut   forge    13.75  to  14.25 

Pipes  and  flues 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1   railrpad   wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.   2   railroad    wrought 13.75  to  14.25 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 16.25  to  16.75 

Coil   springs    16.50  to  17.00 

No.   1   machmery  cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 16.00  to  16.50 

Low    phos.    punchings 15.00  to  15.50 

Locomotive   tires,   smooth 13.00  to  13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast    borings    11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Grate   bars    13.50  to  14.00 

Brake  shoes    14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable     15.50  to  16.00 

Agricultural    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 


Obstacles  have  been  encountered  in  completing  the 
merger  of  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
which  was  recommended  by  directors  of  both  com- 
panies. Additional  meetings  of  interested  parties  have 
been  recently  held,  but  no  definite  conclusion  has  been 
reached.  Opinion  is  voiced,  however,  that  the  merger 
will  eventually  be  consummated. 
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Philadelphia 

Buying  Declines  Sharply — Furnace  and  Mill 
Operations  Curtailed 

Philadelphia,  July  18. — The  combination  of  the 
coal  and  railroad  strikes  is  beginning  to  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Not  only  has 
buying  slumped  considerably,  but  operations  also  are 
being  affected  with  the  prospect  that  the  situation  will 
become  worse  before  the  efforts  of  the  Administration 
at  Washington  to  restore  mining  and  railroad  transpor- 
tation shall  have  become  effective.  The  troubles  which 
have  arisen  within  the  past  few  days  are  due  mostly  to 
railroad  congestion  and  the  inability  of  the  roads  to 
keep  cars  moving  from  the  mines  to  points  of  coal 
consumption.  Among  the  roads  which  tap  Eastern 
territory,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  are  the  most  seriously 
affected,  and,  where  possible,  shipments  are  being 
routed  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, which  are  comparatively  free  from  trouble.  The 
agreement  which  the  Pennsylvania  has  just  concluded 
with  its  men  will  undoubtedly  clear  that  road  of  difficul- 
ties, while  the  Reading  has  had  no  strike  on  its  lines. 
Congestion  of  freight  cars  at  junction  points  is  be- 
ginning to  cause  trouble. 

The  first  steel  mill  seriously  affected  by  shortage 
of  coal  was  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Harris- 
burg,  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  market.  This 
plant  will  utilize  fuel  oil  but  will  confine  its  work  solely 
to  orders  on  hand  for  the  present.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  two  blast  fur- 
naces from  operation  at  Bethlehem,  while  the  Replogle 
Steel  Co.,  which  has  been  drawing  partially  upon 
Bethlehem  for  coke,  is  so  short  of  fuel  that  it  has 
temporarily  stopped  selling  pig  iron  from  its  one  active 
furnace  at  Wharton,  N.  J. 

In  some  lines  business  has  come  almost  to  a  stand- 
still. This  is  not  true  so  much  in  finished  steel  as  in 
pig  iron,  ferroalloys  and  scrap.  Meanwhile  prices  re- 
main firm,  and  the  tendency  in  finished  steel  is  toward 
greater  strength. 

Pig  Iron. — The  effect  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes 
on  blast  furnace  operation  is  being  more  seriously  felt 
than  at  any  time  since  the  strikes  began.  The  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  has  been  obliged  to  discontinue  two  fur- 
naces at  Bethlehem,  while  the  Replogle  Steel  Co.,  which 
is  partially  dependent  on  Bethlehem  for  coke,  is  so 
short  of  fuel  that  it  has  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
Other  Eastern  furnaces,  if  they  are  selling  at  all,  are 
doing  so  with  great  caution.  Only  a  few  thousand  tons 
of  foundry  iron  has  been  sold  within  the  past  week, 
mostly  by  one  furnace,  and  in  other  grades  there  is 
little  or  no  activity.  There  is  little  demand  from  users 
of  foundry  iron,  who  complain  that  the  present  high 
prices  do  not  permit  them  to  compete  successfully  for 
castings,  on  which  market  prices  are  relatively  lower 
than  for  pig  iron.  The  consequence  is  that  the  foun- 
dries are  going  along  with  the  iron  they  have  on  hand 
or  under  contract  and  are  trusting  that  increased  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  coke  will  bring  pig  iron  prices 
down  when  the  coal  strike  is  settled.  Prices  asked  for 
foundry  iron  vary  from  $25  to  $27,  furnace,  for  No.  2 
plain  and  from  $26  to  $28,  furnace,  for  No.  2  X 

The  following  quotations  are,   with  the  exception  of  those 

on  low  phosphorus  Iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton : 

Kast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil.  .$27.14  to  $27.76 

East,  Pa.  No.   2X.  2.25  to  2.75 27.64  to    2S.76 

East.   Pa.  No.   IX 29.14  to    29.76 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil..  29:17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic  delivery  eastern  Pa 25.75  to    26.75 

Gray  forge   25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable     27.50  to    28.00 

Standard  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  furnace) . .  30.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)      30.00 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  a  demand  for  carload  lots  of 
ferromanganese  for  prompt  shipments,  but  sellers  have 
little,  if  any,  available  for  delivery  before  August  or 
September.      Spot   ferromanganese    is    quoted    at    $79, 


while  for  forward  delivery  the  price  named  for  both 
British  and  domestic  alloy  is  $67.50,  seaboard.  Spie- 
geleisen  is  quoted  at  $35  for  16  to  19  per  cent,  and  at 
$36  for  19  to  21  per  cent. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open  hearth  rerolling  billets 
are  quoted  at  $35  and  forging  billets  at  $40,  Pittsburgh, 
with  little  demand. 

Plates.— The  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  the  first 
Eastern  plate  manufacturer  whose  plant  has  been 
affected  by  coal  shortage.  This  plant  will  use  fuel  oil. 
It  has  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Another  Eastern 
steel  company  is  close  to  the  end  of  its  coal  reserves  and 
is  virtually  out  of  the  market  on  all  of  its  products. 
Prices  are  firm  and  the  market  this  week  is  nearer 
1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  than  1.70c.  There  is  a  fairly  good 
demand  for  plates  and  premium  prices  are  being  paid 
in  some  instances,  particularly  for  prompt  delivery  to 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  sales  having  been  made  at  2c. 
and  2.05c.,  Coatesville  mills.  A  sale  is  noted  of  300 
tons  of  3/16  in.  plates  at  2c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  in  the  market  for  con- 
siderable steel,  it  having  taken  orders  for  75  new  loco- 
motives, 50  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  25  from  the 
Reading,  and  more  than  200  for  repairs,  including 
100  from  the  Erie,  50  from  the  New  York  Central,  30 
from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  40 
from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Three  or  four  inquiries 
that  are  pending  total  about  100  locomotives.  The 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  will  re- 
quire about  4500  tons  of  steel,  mostly  plates,  for  two 
steamers  it  has  contracted  to  build  for  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Co.  The  War  Department  is  to  build  four 
dredges,  requiring  1000  tons  of  plates  each,  and  a 
Delaware  River  shipbuilding  company  has  asked  for 
prices  on  the  steel.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
bought  more  car  repair  material,  its  purchases  within 
the  past  two  weeks  totalling  8000  to  10,000  tons.  East- 
ern plate  mills  have  decided  to  restore  the  cutting 
extras  which  were  dropped  a  few  months  ago.  We 
quote  sheared  plates,  M  in.  and  heavier,  at  1.70c.  to 
1.80c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — A  publishing  building  for  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  at  Thirteenth  and  Spruce 
Streets  and  a  similar  structure  for  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets,  each  requiring  about 
1000  tons  of  steel,  are  up  for  bids.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  been  awarded  300  tons  of  H  sections  for 
an  office  building  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Plain  material  is  in  fair  demand  and 
the  market  is  firm  at  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  some 
makers  are  quoting  1.75c.  and   1.80c. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  present  situation  has 
caused  more  consumers  to  look  to  the  warehouses  for 
material  and  sales  out  of  stock  have  picked  up  ma- 
terially within  the  past  week.  Prices  are  unchanged 
and  for  local  delivery  are  quoted  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  2.55c.  ;  ironbars  (except 
bands),  2.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  2.75c.;  round  edge  steel, 
iron  finish.  1%  x  %  in..  2.75c.;  round  edge  steel  planished, 
3.50c.;  tank  steel  plates.  Vi-in.  and  heavier,  2.6oc. ;  tank 
steel  plates.  3/16-in.,  2.85c.;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets. 
No.  10  gage,  3.40c.;  black  sheets.  No.  2S  gage,  4.25c.;  gal- 
vanized sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars.  2.65c.;  structural  shapes,  2.65c.;  dia- 
mond pattci-n  plates,  Vi-in..  4.35c.;  3/16-in..  4.50c.;  spring 
steel,  3.50c.;  round  cold-rolled  steel.  3.20c.;  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, cold-rolled  steel,  3.70c. ;  steel  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and 
lighter.  3.45c. ;  steel  bands.  No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in..  inclusive. 
3.20c.;  iron  bands,  3.90c.;  rails.  2.36c.;  tool  steel.  Sc. ;  Norway 
iron,  5.50c.;  too  calk  steel,  4.50c.;  tire  steel.  2.65c.:  planished 
tire  .steel.  3.10c. 

Bars. — The  largest  inquiry  for  steel  bars  is  for  3500 
tons  of  reinforcing  quality  for  a  water  filtration  plant 
at  Buffalo.  The  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  New  York, 
has  the  general  contract.  In  common  with  the  slump 
in  demand  for  all  steel  products,  steel  bars  are  not  so 
active,  but  there  is  a  fair  demand  and  it  is  difficult  to 
buy  for  early  delivery  below  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh.  Bar 
iron  is  quoted  at  1.60c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  carloads  and 
at  1.80c.  for  less  carloads. 

Sheets.— Most  of  the  users  of  sheets  appear  to  be 
well  covered  on  contract  and  there  is  very  little  demand 
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for  spot  material.  Prices  quoted  for  prompt  delivery 
are  $4  or  $5  a  ton  above  the  third  quarter  contract 
prices. 

Coke. — Furnace  coke  is  almost  unobtainable  at  any 
price,  while  carload  lots  of  foundry  coke  have  been 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $10.50  to  $11.50,  Connells- 
ville.  Bv-product  coke  is  quoted  at  $12.50,  Swedeland, 
Pa. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  so  quiet  that 
the  prices  quoted  this  week  are  largely  nominal.  There 
are  few  transactions,  but  the  general  trend  is  toward 
weakness.  We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  works 
in  this  district  as  follows: 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows: 

No.    1    h-^a\'>-    melling   steel $10.00  to  $15.50 

Scrap  rails   15.00  to    15.50 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 17.00  to    17.50 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavj'  0.04  and  under  22.00  to    24.00 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 17.50  to    18.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    vard    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.   1   forge  Are 13.00  to    13.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)....    13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to    13.00 

-No.    2    bushellng 10.00  to    11.00 

Turnings    (short    shoveling   grade   for 

blast    furnace    use) 13.00  to    13.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace    use)     13.00  to    13.50 

Machine-shop     turnings      (for      steel 

worlis    use)     13.00  to    13.50 

Machine-shop     turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equivalent).    14.00  to    14.50 
Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills)     14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants) .  .  .    16.50  to    17.50 

No.    1    cast 17.50  to    19.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 14.50  to    15.00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)....    15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleable     15.00  to    15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new   specifications) 13.00  to    13.25 

Shafting     20.00  to    20.50 


Boston 

Boston,  July  18. 
Pig  Iron. — Sales  in  this  territory  the  past  week  ap- 
pro.ximate  3,000  tons,  including  450  tons  of  foreign 
iron.  The  General  Electric  Co.'s  purchase  of  750  tons 
of  Buffalo  iron  on  a  $24.50  furnace  base  constitutes  the 
largest  individual  transaction.  Of  this  amount  500 
tons  is  silicon  3.25,  minimum,  for  the  Lynn,  Mass., 
plant,  and  250  tons  of  silicon  3.26  to  3.75  for  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  July  and  August  delivery.  Additional  small 
tonnages  of  other  Buffalo  iron  were  taken  by  melters 
at  $25  base  furnace.  Other  sales  include  500  to  600 
tons  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  and  No.  IX,  in  small 
lots,  at  $26.50  and  $27  furnace  for  the  former,  and 
$27.50  and  .$28  for  No.  IX,  third  quarter  delivery;  150 
tons  special  analysis  Virginia  for  mixture  purposes  at 
private  terms,  and  a  car  of  lake  charcoal  at  $28.50  base 
furnace.  A  western  Pennsylvania  furnace,  competing 
with  Buffalo  interests  in  this  territory,  has  advanced 
its  price  $1  to  $26  for  No.  2X  and  $27  for  No.  IX  fur- 
nace. Foreign  iron  sold  was  400  tons  French  silicon 
2.50  to  3.00,  July  shipment,  to  a  Massachusetts  stove 
maker,  on  a  delivered  basis  $3  to  $4  under  domestic 
quotations,  and  50  tons  Scotch  of  No.  2X,  August  ship- 
ment, to  a  Massachusetts  jobbing  foundry,  on  a  deliv- 
ered base  about  $1  under  domestic.  Several  tentative 
inquiries  are  out  on  domestic  iron  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery,  but  the  only  new  inquiry  for  nearby  delivery 
is  100  tons  of  low  phosphorus  for  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard. 

We  quote  delivered  at  common  New  England  points  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo.  $5.92  from  Vir- 
ginia and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East..   Penn..   sil    2.25   to   2.75 $30.15  to  $30.65 

East.   Penn.,    sil.    1.75    to   2.25 29.65  to    30.15 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 29.41  to    29.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 28.60  to    30.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 28.10  to    29.60 

Ferroalloys. — Although  not  active,  the  demand  for 
ferromanganese  in  this  territory  shows  more  life. 
'Wive  making  interests  are  the  largest  buyers,  others 
taking  small  tonnages,  on  a  basis  of  $67.50  c.i.f.  Boston. 

Finished  Material. — ^The  Phoenix  Bridge  Co,  is 
awarded  1300  tons  of  structural  steel  for  a  Tomlin- 
son.   Conn.,  bridge,   and   the  Bethlehem   Steel    Co.   172 


tons  of  beams  for  the  East  Boston  street  railway  loop. 
Bids  will  bo  opened  to-day  on  approximately  900  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  the  State  pier,  Portland,  Me. 
Bids  on  several  round  tonnages  of  structural  steel  have 
been  rejected  within  the  past  10  days,  and  will  be  asked 
to  be  refigured.  One  Pennsylvania  mill,  which  recently 
re-entered  the  structural  steel  market,  has  secured  a 
comfortable  backlog  and  has  raised  its  price  to  1,70c. 
Pittsburgh  base,  which  is  more  in  line  with  the  other 
mills.  A  Buffalo  mill  is  making  more  prompt  deliveries 
on  all  products,  having  secured  additional  labor,  but 
Pennsylvania  mill  deliveries  have  not  improved.  All 
mills  report  little  new  business  booked  so  far  this 
month,  and  prices  unchanged. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  movement  of  iron  and 
steel  out  of  New  England  warehouses  shows  no  expan- 
sion, barely  holding  its  own.  Contrasted  with  a  year 
ago,  however,  business,  according  to  some  interests,  is 
60  to  75  per  cent  better.  Warehouse  stocks  are  in  good 
condition  and  presumably  enough  to  carry  the  trade 
along  two  months,  with  an  occasional  fill-in  lot  from 
mills.     Prices  are  firm  and  unchanged. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2.60V'  per  100  lb.  base; 
flats,  $3.25>,i.  ;  concrete  bars,  $2.7.j  to  $2.88;  structural  steel, 
$2.60l.i  to  $2.70Mi  ;  tire  steel,  $4  to  $4.35;  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $4.50  to  $6;  crucible  spring  steel.  $11.50;  steel  bands, 
$3.75  ;  hoop  steel,  $4.25  ;  cold  rolled  steel.  $3.50  to  $4  ;  refined 
iron,  S2.60V4  ;  best  refined  iron,  $4.25;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50; 
Norway  iron,  $6  to  $6.50;  plates,  $2.70U,  to  $2.87i^;  No.  10 
blue  annealed  sheets,  $3.75  per  100  Ib.'base;  No."  28  black 
sheets,  $4.90;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $5.90. 

Coke. — New  England  by-product  coke  producers 
have  advanced  crushed  coke  50c,  a  ton  to  $12  ovens  for 
spot,  $11  for  contract,  and  $12.50  for  tonnages  to  be 
delivered  outside  New  England.  On  foundry  coke  the 
market  is  strong  and  unchanged  at  $14.50  delivered 
where  the  local  freight  does  not  extend  $3.10  on  spot. 
The  contract  price  is  nominal  at  $13.50  delivered,  both 
producers  still  remaining  out  of  the  market.  Develop- 
ments in  the  railroad  strike  situation  have  caused  foun- 
dries to  take  their  full  monthly  contract  allotments, 
which  makes  for  greater  activity  at  ovens.  Spot  Con- 
nellsville  coke  sold  the  past  week  to  New  Hampshire 
foundry  interests  at  $10.25  ovens  or  $15.59  delivered, 
$1.09  above  the  delivered  price  of  by-product  coke  made 
in  this  territory. 

Old  Material. — Important  old  material  interests  are 
fairly  busy  making  shipments  to  Pennsylvania  on  con- 
tracts placed  heretofore,  but  report  almost  no  new 
business  the  past  week.  On  new  contracts,  interest 
centers  almost  exclusively  in  borings  and  turnings. 
Several  hundred  tons  of  cast  iron  borings,  suitable  for 
chemical  purposes,  have  been  purchased  at  around  $11 
on  cars  shipping  point,  and  a  few  mixed  turnings  at 
$9.50.  It  is  intimated  purchases  will  be  made  this 
week  of  heavy  melting  steel  for  Pennsylvania  mill  con- 
sumption. Additional  deliveries  of  stove  plate  at  $15.50 
Norwood,  Mass.,  are  noted,  but  this  material  appears 
in  short  supply  at  that  price.  Boston  brokers  say  they 
cannot  interest  New  England  foundries  in  machinery 
cast.  These  melters  are  still  able  to  supply  require- 
ments from  local  yards,  or  from  out-of-town  yards, 
who  make  delivery  by  truck,  which  works  out  to  better 
advantage  to  the  melter  than  railroad  transportation. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points  : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.   2  machinery   cast 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable     15.00  to  15.50 

Street  car  wheels 18.00  to  19.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points  : 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel $11.00  to  $11.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1    yard    wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Wrought   pipe    (1    in.    in   diam.,    over 

2   ft.    long) 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

Cast  iron  borings,   rolling  mill 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast    iron    borings,    chemical 10.50  to  12.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings..      8.50  to  9.40 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton..      8,00  to  8.50 

Street  car  axles  and  shafting 14.50  to  15.00 

Rerolling    rails     11.00  to  11.50 


Recent  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
Franklin,  Pa.,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  only  one  tank  out 
of  several  hundred  in  the  plant.  The  company  is  not 
in   need   of  new  material   or  equipment. 
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San  Francisco 

Active   Conipctitiou    in   Water   Freights   Has 
Marked  Effect  on  Market 

San  Francisco,  July  12. 

Pig  Iron. — A  moderately  good  business  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  Coast,  but  individual  buyers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  take  more  material  than  satisfies  their  daily 
needs,  so  that  sales  have  been  almost  exclusively  in 
small  lots.  It  is  estimated  by  the  principal  handlers 
of  foreisn  iron  that  around  1000  tons  of  English  mate- 
rial has  been  sold  for  San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles 
delivery  during  the  past  fortnight.  The  market  ap- 
pears easier  at  present  with  offerings  of  No.  1  quality 
at  close  to  $29,  ex-ship,  Pacific  Coast  ports.  A  feature 
of  the  recent  trading  was  the  sale  of  250  tons  of  Chinese 
iron,  made  under  an  old  contract,  at  $31,  ex  ship.  Due 
to  high  quotations  from  the  Orient,  there  have  been  no 
sales  of  Chinese  material  in  this  market  for  a  number 
of  months.  Domestic  pig  iron  continues  inactive,  as  no 
attractive  rates  have  been  offered  of  late.  Moreover, 
the  highly  competitive  rates  being  quoted  by  inter- 
coastal  steamship  operators  are  tending  to  restrict 
business. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  greatest  activity  at  present 
seems  to  be  in  soil  pipe,  which  reflects  a  consistent 
demand.  Many  of  the  large  makers  are  reported  sold 
up  for  at  least  60  days,  with  the  result  that  a  good  deal 
of  new  business  is  being  rejected.  Prices,  however,  are 
unchanged.  The  trade  is  watching  with  interest  the 
existing  rate  war  being  waged  between  intercoastal 
lines,  and  while  the  new  reductions  in  freights  do  not 
affect  shipments  from  the  South,  there  is  some  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  the  attractive  figures  in  the  North 
will  encourage  business  between  Atlantic  Coast  water 
pipe  foundries  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  market  of 
heavy  pipe,  the  delivered  price  approximating  $50  f6r 
6-in.  and  $54  for  4-in.  Both  municipal  and  private 
business  is  quiet. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  active  competition  in 
water  freights  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  business 
in  finished  materials,  and  few  makers  report  any  new 
contracts  of  considerable  size.  Consumers,  in  other 
words,  are  showing  a  tendency  to  purchase  cautiously 
and  for  their  immediate  requirements  only.  Some  con- 
fusion is  apparent,  due  to  mills  quoting  on  different 
bases,  some  being  delivered,  some  tidewater  and  others 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  The  result  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  a  real  market  on  heavy  materials.  A  few 
mills  are  quoting  as  much  as  $7  a  ton  higher  than  the 
Steel  Corporation  prices,  but  are  offering  quick  deliv- 
ery. This  situation,  however,  is  considered  as  tempo- 
rary only,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  steel  business 
on  the  Coast  is  active  and  fundamentally  sound.  Moi-e 
than  one  large  maker  reports  June  as  the  best  month 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  There  are  a  few  large  prospects 
in  the  market  at  present,  one  for  5200  tons  and  another 
involving  1200  tons  of  heavy  products.  A  carlot  busi- 
ness is  being  done  in  sheets  and  plates.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  bar  situation.  Bolts  and  nuts  are  quiet 
so  far  this  quarter  after  the  heavy  buying  last.  The 
Penn  Bridge  Co.  was  low  bidder  on  the  Snake  River 
bridge  at  Central  Ferry,  Wash.,  which  involved  about 
1000  tons.    Oakland  has  taken  450  tons  of  girder  rails. 

Coke. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rul- 
ing of  July  1  providing  for  a  10  per  cent  cut  on  all 
freight,  both  local  and  transcontinental,  on  all  commod- 
ities not  reduced  since  August,  1918,  has  not  affected 
business  in  coke,  as  it  probably  has  on  pig  iron,  be- 
cause buyers  on  the  Coast  seem  willing  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  quick  delivery,  in  any  case.  .\  few  spot  sales 
of  domestic  coke  are  reported,  but  generally  in  small 
quantities.  Prices  on  Birmingham  material  rule  from 
$7  to  $8,  f.o.b.  ovens,  and  those  on  West  Virginia  bee- 
hive are  quoted  from  $8.50  to  $9.50.  Around  1500  tons 
of  coke  from  Great  Britain,  some  of  which  is  now  in 
transit,  is  reported  sold  for  foundry  accounts.  Dealers 
and  importers  are  figuring  on  1000  tons  for  a  Northern 
consumer. 


Old  Material. — There  appears  to  be  a  firmer  ten- 
dency in  scrap,  due  apparently  to  the  stiffening  in  the 
finished  market  and  to  delayed  Eastern  shipments.  A 
few  good-sized  sales  have  been  consummated  of  late, 
conspicuous  among  which  is  that  of  5000  tons,  offered 
by  the  Market  Street  Railway,  at  about  $11  a  gross 
ton,  delivered  at  buyer's  works.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  is  offering  1000  tons  of  wrought  iron  scrap,  200 
net  tons  of  scrap  steel  axles  and  350  of  miscellaneous 
cast  iron  scrap.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  is  dispos- 
ing of  a  quantity  of  old  material  to  a  local  dealer.  A 
scarcity  of  cast  iron  scrap  in  this  market  is  reported, 
and  prices  appear  firm  at  $22  a  net  ton,  delivered  at 
consumers'  works. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  18. 
Pig  Iron. — Dullness  continues  in  the  Cincinnati  iron 
market,  and  only  a  few  sales  are  reported.  Southern 
iron  is  still  avalaible  on  a  basis  of  $18,  Birmingham. 
The  largest  sale  reported  was  of  700  tons  to  a  Ken- 
tucky implement  manufacturer  for  fourth  quarter  ship- 
ment. It  is  understood  that  this  order  was  placed  on 
an  $18.50,  Birmingham,  basis.  A  sale  of  400  tons  of 
Buffalo  iron,  on  a  $24,  furnace,  basis  was  made  in  the 
Wheeling  district,  and  another  West  Virginia  melter 
took  300  tons  of  southern  Ohio  iron  on  a  $24,  fronton, 
basis.  A  central  Ohio  implement  manufacturer  bought 
200  tons  of  iron,  the  first  in  over  eighteen  months,  which 
is  taken  as  an  indication  of  returning  activity  in  this 
industry.  Inquiry  is  confined  to  carload  lots  for  imme- 
diate shipment.  The  railroad  strike  is  becommg  seri- 
ous in  this  district.  Railroads  have  placed  embargoes 
on  coke  shipments  from  West  Virginia  points,  and  in- 
ablity  to  move  coal  is  seriously  threatening  the  opera- 
tion of  coke  oven  plants.  The  coke  supply  is  so  short 
that  a  number  of  furnaces  now  operating  in  this  dis- 
trict may  be  forced  to  bank  before  the  week  ends. 
Shipping  instructions  are  coming  forward  for  third 
quarter  allotments  and  furnaces  are  being  asked  to 
anticipate  shipments  wherever  possible,  but  movement 
of  iron  is  very  slow. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.53  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $21.53 

Southern  col<e.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2  soft)...    22.03 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 34.77 

Southorn  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.2.")   (No.  2)  .  .  .    26.27 

Basic   Northern    27.27 

Malleable    26.27 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  report  a 
very  active  demand  for  their  products,  as  shipments 
from  mills  are  getting  further  behind  and  those  now 
on  the  way  are  being  held  up  on  account  of  the  rail- 
road strike.  The  demand  for  shapes  and  plates  con- 
tinues to  improve  steadily  and  reinforcing  bars  are 
also  moving  in  heavier  volume.  Jobbers  of  wire  prod- 
ucts report  business  as  rather  light.  Prices  show  little 
change  with  the  exception  that  bolts  and  nuts  and  screws 
have  been  advanced  appro.ximately  ten  per  cent. 

Jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.75c.  base:  hoops, 
3.60c. :  bands,  3.35c.  base  :  shapes  and  plates,  2.S5c.  base ;  re- 
inforcing bars,  2.82 Vl'C.  base:  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.35c.  base; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  3.S5C.  base  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  3.60c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.50c.;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  5.50c. :  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $2.70  per  100  lb. :  com- 
mon wire  nails.  $2.85  per  keg,  base. 

Finished  Material. — The  market,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  rather  quiet,  although  the  demand  for  sheets  con- 
tinues in  good  volume.  Specifications  are  coming  in, 
however,  on  existing  contracts  and  while  shipments  are 
beginning  to  slow  up  as  a  result  of  the  railroad  strike, 
the  situation  locally  has  not  yet  become  acute.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  new  business  booked  is  for  small  ton- 
nages, although  occasionally  an  order  running  into 
three  figures  is  accepted.  The  Big  Four  Railroad  last 
week  took  bids  on  its  third  quarter  requirements  of 
plates,  shapes,  bars,  billets  car  axles  and  bar  iron.  On 
1400  tons  of  car  plates  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  was  low 
bidder  at  l.fiOc.  Pittsburgh.  The  Steel  Corporation  was 
also  low  bidder  on  75  tons  of  bars  and  500  tons  of 
shapes,  the  same  price  being  quoted.  On  160  tons  of 
billets  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  was  low  bidder 
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at  $39  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  and  on  1100  tons  of  bar 
iron  a  western  Indiana  rolling  mill  was  low  bidder  at 
approximately  1.75c.  mill.  On  700,000  bolts,  a  Youngs- 
town  manufacturer  was  low  bidder;  and  on  500  tons  of 
car  axles,  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  was  low  bidder  at 
2.395e.  On  sheets  the  prices  named  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  are  being  more  generally  adhered 
to  by  independent  mills,  although  in  some  instances 
higher  prices  are  asked  for  automobile  body  sheets. 
The  nail  and  wire  market  shows  only  fair  activity,  al- 
though prices  are  strong.  In  the  structural  field,  a 
number  of  small  pi'ojects  came  up  during  the  week  and 
several  awards  were  reported.  On  reinforcing  bars, 
the  demand  continues  strong,  a  number  of  awards  hav- 
ing been  made  for  buildings  running  as  high  as  150 
and  200  tons. 

Coke. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  foundry  coke  for 
prompt  shipment,  and  prices  have  shot  up  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  week.  Wise  County  foundry  coke  has  sold  as 
high  as  $10.50,  ovens,  and  New  River  at  §10.  By- 
pi'oduct  fuel  is  generally  quoted  at  $10,  ovens,  and  in 
some  instances  even  higher  prices  have  been  paid. 
Furnace  coke  is  in  extremely  short  supply,  and  we  note 
an  inquiry  fi-om  a  Cleveland  district  stack  for  36,000 
tons.  Movement  of  coke  is  slow  on  account  of  the  rail- 
road strike. 

Old  Material. — There  is  practically  no  activity  in 
the  local  scrap  market.  Foundries  are  pretty  well  sup- 
plied, and  steel  plants  in  the  district  are  well  covered 
by  contracts.     Prices  are  firm,  but  quotably  unchanged. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $8.00  to  $8.50 

Iron   rails    13.50  to  14.00 

Relaying-  rails,  50   lb.  and  up 26.50  to  27.00 

Rerolling   steel    rails 13.50  to  14.00 

Hea\T    melting   steel 13.00  to  13.50 

Steel   rails   for  melting 13.00  to  13.50 

Car  wheels   14.50  to  15.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

Cast   borings    9.00  to  9.50 

Steel   turnings    8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  cast   14.00  to  14.50 

Xo.  1  machinery 16.00  to  16.50 

Burnt  scrap   9.50  to  10.00 

Iron  axles  18.00  to  18.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)....  11.00  to  11.50 

Pipes  and  flues 6.50  to  7.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  17. 
Pig  Iron. — One  furnace  which  quoted  $24  a  week  ago 
has  now  advanced  to  $24.50  base,  and  has  even  sold  No. 
2  plain  at  $25  base.  A  curtailment  in  pig  iron  produc- 
tion in  this  district  may  be  a  development  of  the  next 
few  weeks,  on  account  of  the  fuel  situation.  Good 
grades  of  coke  are  quoted  at  $14  delivered  when  it  can 
be  obtained.  Sales  for  the  week  are  less  than  10,000 
tons.  The  fuel  situation  with  all  factors  is  extremely 
serious,  and  all  stocks  are  near  exhaustion.  Malleable 
is  quoted  at  $24.  One  furnace  having  inquiries  for 
1000  tons,  600  tons  and  several  for  500  tons  is  re- 
luctant to  quote,  not  knowing  whether  it  will  be  able 
to  deliver. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

No.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil $25.00 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 24.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25   sil 24.00 

Basic 24.00 

Malleable     24.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 31. TS 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Bar  inquiry  has  fallen  off 
in  several  offices.  The  Steel  Corporation  and  a  leading 
independent  are  still  quoting  1.70c.  minimum  on  bars, 
and  a  minimum  of  1.80c.  is  being  quoted  by  a  local  in- 
dependent on  such  business  as  can  be  taken  for  imme- 
diate rolling.  Nothing  is  booked  for  extended  delivery 
by  this  interest.  The  same  mill  is  running  all  depart- 
ments at  full  capacity,  with  the  exception  of  the  plate 
mill,  and  in  that  department  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  it  will  be  started  while  prices  are  as  they  are  and 
the  fuel  situation  so  precarious.  A  Rochester  car  shop 
is  in  the  market  for  200  tons  of  shapes.  The  Buffalo 
Steel  Car  Co.  is  understood  to  have  bought  part  of  its 
8000-ton  plate  requirement  to  be  used  on  car  repairs 


at  less  than  1.75c.,  and  that  considerable  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  placing  this  business.  Sheets  are  quiet. 
Local  sellers  quote  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  on  black  and  4.13c. 
to  4.30c.  on  galvanized.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  un- 
derstood to  be  quoting  4.15c.  and  other  independents 
4.30c.  on  galvanized.  Interest  in  shipments  is  keen, 
and  pressure  for  delivery  strong,  indicating  that  con- 
sumers are  using  material  as  fast  as  it  can  be  delivered. 
No  structural  jobs  of  consequence  have  appeared.  A 
number  of  awards  ranging  from  10  to  25  tons  have 
been  booked  by  a  leading  fabricator. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  fi>llows  ■ 
Structural  shapes,  2.65c.  ;  plates,  2.65c.  ;  soft  steel  bars.  2.55c.  ; 
hoops,  3.30c.  :  bands,  3.15c.  :  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10. 
3.55c. ;  galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  28,  5.40c. :  black  sheets. 
No.  2S,  4.40c.;  cold-rolled  strip  steel,  6.05c.;  cold-rolled  round 
shafting,  3.35c. 

Old  Material. — The  majority  of  mills  are  interested 
in  steel  purchases,  and  the  market  is  strong  at  $17. 
There  is  little  available,  however,  and  all  dealers' 
stocks  are  low.  Cast  iron  borings  are  scarce,  and  con- 
sumers are  offering  $14.50  to  $15,  but  there  is  no  rush 
to  fill  the  orders. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel...., $16.75  to  $17.00 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Car  wheels    17.00  to  18.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast    iron    borings 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    X    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove  plate   15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 18.00  to  18.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad  malleable   17.00  to  17.50 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  18. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  for  pig  iron  remains  firm  at 
unchanged  prices,  although  no  sales  of  consequence 
were  made  during  the  week.  Scattering  sales  of  North- 
ern iron  up  to  100  tons  were  the  rule.  The  Sheffield 
maker  continues  to  quote  $18.50,  Birmingham,  while 
others  are  offering  their  product  at  $19  to  $20.  Sales 
of  the  lowest  price  iron  were  about  1200  tons  during 
the  week,  which  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  make  sold. 
There  is  a  very  heavy  inquiry  for  foundry  iron  of  the 
high-silicon  grades,  which  consumers  are  not  finding 
particularly  easy  to  purchase.  These  high-silicon 
grades  are  not  available  from  the  East  Side  maker.  An 
Iowa  user  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  standard 
basic  for  prompt  shipment.  An  inquiry  also  has  been 
received  from  a  Birmingham  melter  for  1000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  with  liberal  manganese.  It  is  feared  that 
the  melt  of  iron  in  the  district  may  be  seriously  affected 
because  of  the  shortage  of  coal.  The  market  for  the 
ferroalloys  is  quiet,  users  in  the  district  teing  well  cov- 
ered with  their  requirements  for  some  time. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $4.22  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite  City  : 

Northern    foundry,    sil.     1.75    to    2.25 

(third    quar.)     $26.66 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(third    quar.)     26.56 

Basic  (third  quar.) 26.56 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail.  sil.  1.75   to 

2.25    $22. 72  to    24.22 

Southern  foundry,  water  and  rail,  sil. 

1.75  to  2.25,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis 22.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Despite  the  strike,  inqui- 
ries were  issued  during  the  week  by  railroads  centering 
in  the  St.  Louis  district  for  material  for  repair  work, 
although  small  material  was  mostly  wanted.  The  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas has  an  inquiry  out  for  its  require- 
ments of  locomotive  jacket  steel  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year.  It  is  understood  that  this  road  used  about  three 
carloads  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  same 
railroad  wants  2500  kegs  of  standard  track  spikes. 
Bids  will  close  on  July  25  for  Akdar  Temple,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  involving  219  tons  of  steel.     C.  W.  &  George  L. 
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Robb,  Chicago,  are  the  architects.  Little  interest  is 
being  taken  in  inquiries  i-eceived  by  representatives 
here  of  steel  interests,  because  their  plants  not  only 
are  well  sold  up  but  production  is  being  curtailed  be- 
cause of  the  coal  strike. 

For  .stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote:  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.57V.C.  per  lb.;  iron  bars.  2.57^:0.;  structural  shapes, 
2.67 V-c.;  tank  |)!ates,  2.C7y.c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  slieets. 
3.721/ic.;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.45c.; 
cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.50c. ;  struc- 
tural rivets,  *3.19J/>  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets,  $3.29M;:  tank 
rivets.  7/16  in.  and  .smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list:  machine 
bolts,  large,  50  and  10  per  cent;  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent: 
carriage  bolts,  large,  55-5  per  cent  ;  small,  GO  and  10  per 
cent ;  lag  screws,  60  per  cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank.   $3.50  ;   and  tapped,  $3.25  off  li.st.. 

Coke. — Coke  continues  in  big  demand  both  from  the 
industries  and  from  the  coal  trade.  The  St.  Louis 
producer  of  by-product  coke  is  sold  up  through  July 
and  is  not  taking  on  any  new  business.  Granite  City 
by-product  coke  is  still  to  be  had.  Connellsville  coke  is 
very  difficult  to  get,  the  market  price  being  $10.50  at 
the  ovens.  The  shortage  of  coal  is  creating  a  greater 
demand  for  coke  as  well  as  tending  to  curtail  its  pro- 
duction. 

Old  Material. — ^The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues very  strong.  Very  little  railroad  scrap  is  mov- 
ing because  of  the  strike.  Several  large  buyers  are  in 
the  market  for  heavy  melting  steel  and  special  steel 
grades.  Large  tonnages  of  rolling  mill  grades  are 
being  moved  out  of  the  St.  Louis  district.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  after  the  coal  strike  is  settled,  buying 
will  be  on  a   much  larger  scale. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows: 
Per  Gi'oss  Ton 

Old    iron    rails $16.75  to  $17.25 

Steel    rails.    reroUing 15.25  to    15.75 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 16.25  to    16.75 

Relaying  rails,   standard  section 25.00  to    28.00 

Cast  Iron  car  wheels 18.25  to    18.75 

No.   1   heavy  railroad  melting  steel...    14.75  to    15.25 

No.   1   heavy  shoveling  steel 13.50  to    14.00 

Ordinary    shoveling   steel 13.50  to    14.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart   15.00  to    15.50 
Per  Net   Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Steel    angle    bars 13.75  to    14.25 

Iron    car    axles 23.00  to    23.50 

Steel    car  axles 17.00  to    17.50 

Wrought  Iron   bars  and   transoms....    18.50  to    19.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.75  to    13.00 

No.   2   railroad    wrought 12.25  to    12.75 

Railroad    springs    16.00  to    16.50 

Steel  couplers  and   knuckles 16.00  to    16.50 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to       9.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.25  to    11.75 

No.    1    railroad   cast 15.50  to    16,00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast :  . .    12.75  to    13.25 

Plailroad    malleable    13.50  to    14.00 

Pipes    and    flues 8.25  to      8.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  18. 
Pig  Iron. — It  is  positively  asserted  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know  that  all  offeringes  of  iron  at  $18  had 
ceased  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  that  makers  hereto- 
fore quoting  $18.50  freely  were  more  inclined  to  ask 
$19.  The  week  was  dullest  in  many,  with  makers 
holding  for  $20.  Inquiry  was  sparse.  The  few  sales 
made  at  $20  were  for  small  lots  and  nearby  delivery. 
The  feature  of  the  close  of  the  week  was  the  statement 
of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  that  this  con- 
cern had  booked  2(5,000  tons  of  iron  up  to  July  15  on  a 
probable  month's  make  of  35,000  tons.  This  company 
booked  more  than  50,000  tons  in  June.  Even  under  a 
five-stack  operation,  that  is  regarded  as  heavy  tonnage, 
preceded  as  it  was  by  large  bookings  and  facing  little 
or  no  iron  on  company  yards  either  on  part  of  this  or 
any  other  iron  maker.  The  Tennessee  company  went 
to  nine-furnace  operation  this  week,  blowing  in  a  third 
Bessemer  stack  on  foundry  and  changing  one  from 
foundry  to  ferromanganese.  The  Tennessee  company's 
iron  operations,  like  steel,  are  the  heaviest  of  several 
years.  Delay  in  publishing  the  extra  low  rates  to  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Ixiuis  and  Louisville  announced  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Southern  railroads  as  well 
as  the  two  strikes  and  delays  in  transit  that  are  ap- 
prehended combined  in  producing  a  very  dull  weekend. 
Production,  however,  has  not  set-back  and,  as  a  whole. 


is  greatest  in  steel  on  record  and  up  to  normal  in  iron. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $18.50  to  $20.00 

Basic    18.50  to    19.00 

Charcoal,    warm    blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  pressure  pipe  base  is  $37,  hut 
$38  was  gotten  by  some  concerns  on  recent  orders. 
Plants  are  principally  concerned  with  deliveries.  A 
cargo  of  3,000  tons,  pressure  and  sanitary,  left  Mobile 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  delivery  from  San  Francisco  to 
Seattle.  The  sanitary  pipe  base  is  $55,  but  belated 
consumers  continue  offering  $60  and  $05  for  prompt 
delivery  and  not  all  are  accommodated. 

Finishing  Mills. — The  Tennessee  company  continued 
double  turn  in  finishing  mills  this  week  as  well  as  maxi- 
mum production  of  ingots.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  is  executing  a  large  wire  order  for  Japan  and  the 
Gulf  States  Steel  Co.'s  export  business  includes  an 
order  from  Palestine.  Hoops  and  hands  are  moving  to 
Argentine.     All  steel  mills  are  on  near  full  or  full  turn. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Railroads  are  wary  of  sending  cars 
into  the  coal  fields  except  for  their  own  use,  hence  there 
is  some  distress.  Commercial  coal  business  in  the  West 
offers  but  cannot  be  served.  Spot  price  is  rather  stiff 
at  $2.50.  Maximum  production  seems  to  have  been 
reached.  Peru  has  taken  another  4,000  tons  of  gas  coal 
and  Cuba  took  3,000  tons.  The  rail  strike  has  not 
handicapped  coal  production  or  coke  movements  locally. 
Coke  sells  at  $5.50  to  $6. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  rather  quiet  with 
deliveries  on  contracts  still  going  on  in  a  large  way. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  prices.  Lower  freight 
rates  have  not  apparently  widened  territory. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel  rails   $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.   1   steel 12.00  to    14.00 

No.    1    cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels    14.00  to    15.00 

Tramcar   wheels    13.00  to    14.00 

Stove  plate    13.00  to    14.00 

Cast   iron  borings 6.00  to      7.00 

Machine   shop  turnings 4  00  to      5.00 


New  York 

Seriousness  of  Coal   Strike    Shown    in    With- 
drawal of  Iron  and  Steel  Producers 
from  Market 

New  York,  July  18. — The  seriousness  of  the  coal 
situation  is  shown  in  the  actual  withdrawal  from  the 
market  temporarily  of  several  important  producers  of 
pig  iron  and  steel  in  the  East,  while  a  number  of  other 
plants  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  coal  and  coke, 
and  may  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  cease  opera- 
tions. Some  important  sellers  of  pig  iron  have  virtu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  market  by  naming  high  prices. 
News  from  the  coal  mines  is  extremely  discouraging.  A 
New  York  seller  who  visited  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania a  few  days  ago  says  conditions  at  the  mines 
are  even  worse  than  has  been  reported. 

Pig  Iron.^ — The  General  Electric  Co.  continues  to  be 
the  principal  buyer  of  pig  iron.  In  addition  to  pur- 
chases recently  made  amounting  to  about  2500  tons 
for  its  Lynn  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.,  plants,  it  is  now  in  the  market  for  an  additional 
tonnage  for  New  York  State  plants.  It  is  understood 
that  most  of  the  iron  purchased  for  this  company  will 
come  from  Buffalo,  having  been  bought  on  a  basis  of 
$24  for  No.  2  plain.  Buying  by  other  companies  is  lim- 
ited. One  company,  which  has  been  selling  No.  2  plain 
at  $25.50  and  No.  2  X  at  $20.50,  is  now  out  of  the 
market.  Small  tonnages  of  foreign  iron  are  being  re- 
ceived, but  dealers  are  showing  a  disposition  to  be 
cautious  in  buying  large  tonnages.  Although  such  pur- 
chases might  relieve  the  scarcity  in  this  country  due 
to  the  coal  strike,  many  uncertainties  are  connected 
with  foreign  transactions. 

We  quote  delivered  In  the  New  York  district  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania.    $4.91    from    Buffalo    and    $5.44    from    Virginia: 

Kast.  Pa.  No.  1  tdy..  sll.  2. 75  to  3.25.  $29.77  to  $30.77 
Fast.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sll.  2.25  to  2.75  28.77  to  29.77 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdv..  sll.  1.75  to  2.25..    27.77  to    28.77 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 28.91  to    29.41 

No.  2  Virginia,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25 29.44  to    30.44 
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Ferroalloys. — The  market  is  inactive.  A  little  fer- 
romanganese  is  available  for  prompt  shipment  and 
sales  are  being  made  at  $70,  seaboard.  For  forward 
delivery,  August  or  September,  the  quotation  is  $67.50, 
seaboard,  for  both  British  and  domestic.  Spiegeleisen 
is  still  quoted  at  $35  for  16  to  19  per  cent,  and  at  $36 
for  19  to  21  per  cent.  Prices  on  other  alloys  are  found 
in  the  table  below: 

Ferromanganese.  domestic,  seaboard,  per  ton..  $67. 50 
Ferromanganese,   British,  seaboard,  per  ton... $67. 50 

Spicgreleisen.  17   to  19   per  cent $35.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent $36.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per   cent,    delivered,    per   ton, 

$55.00  to  $62.00 
Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 40c.  to  50c. 
Ferrochromium,  6   to  S  per  cent  carbon,   60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered. .  .12c.  to  14c. 
Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium, 

$3.00  to  $3.50 
Ferrocarbontitanium,   15   to  IS  p?r  cent.   1   ton 

to  carloads,  per  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard. 25c.  to  26c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates,   nominal    $3.00  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  4S  per  cent  Cr203,  crude,  per 

unit.  Atlantic  seaboard 40c.  to  45c. 

Molybdenum  ore.  So  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.  of  MoS;.   Xew   York 40c.  to  45c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  national  rail  and 
coal  strikes  are  regarded  as  responsible  for  a  decided 
slump  in  inquiry.  It  remains,  however,  that  demand 
is  still  sufficient  in  volume  to  cause  mills  to  scrutinize 
carefully  in  the  light  of  their  own  mill  conditions  be- 
fore making  any  quotations.  New  railroad  equipment 
buying  has  halted  and  little  is  expected  in  the  next 
sixty  days,  seeing  that  fresh  orders  would  not  always 
mean  deliveries  of  cars  in  time  to  be  of  service  for 
the  transportation  pressure  likely  when  free  movements 
are  again  established.  For  the  time  being  railroad 
buying  is  expected  to  lie  largely  in  repair  items.  Bar 
mills  are  busy  and  no  let  up  is  discernible  in  the  auto- 
mobile trade.     The  structural  trade  is  fairly  active. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  Xew  York,  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars,  2.04c.  to  2.14c;  structural  shapes.  2.04c.;  bar  iron, 
1.94c.  ;  and  steel  plates,  1.99c.  to  2.04c.  On  export  shipments 
the  freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  28.5c.  per 
100  lb.,  while  the  domestic  rate  is  34c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Business  continues  intensely  active 
with  most  Northern  pipe  foundries  probably  from  three 
to  four  months  and  more  behind  on  deliveries.  While 
the  situation  resulting  from  the  coal  strike  has  not  yet 
affected  most  of  them  seriously,  it  is  reported  that  the 
foundries  in  the  South  have  been  having  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  iron  and  are  also  getting  behind  on 
deliveries.  No  new  municipal  tenders  are  reported,  but 
private  buying  continues  strong.  We  quote  per  net  ton, 
f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and 
larger,  $53.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $58;  3-in.,  $68.30,  with 
$4  additional  for  class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

Warehouse  Business. — .Another  upward  revision  of 
prices  is  expected  in  this  district.  Probably  the  change, 
if  it  is  made,  will  amount  to  a  10c.  per  100  lb.  advance 
over  present  prices,  in  conformance  with  the  corre- 
spondingly higher  base  of  mill  prices.  The  present 
warehouse  quotations  are  established  on  a  basis  of  1.60c. 
per  lb.  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  bars.  In  contrast  with  the 
strong  condition  of  practically  all  other  iron  and  steel 
items  in  this  market,  both  black  and  galvanized  sheets 
are  weak,  prices  ranging  downward  from  the  official 
schedule  of  4.35c.  and  5.35c.  per  lb.  on  black  and  gal- 
vanized respectively,  which  most  warehouses  are  at- 
tempting to  maintain,  to  as  low  at  4c.  and  5c.  per 
lb.  Dealers  in  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  report  no 
change.  Brass  and  copper  products  have  been  ad- 
vanced %c.  per  lb.  and  although  the  usual  late  spring 
and  early  summer  trade  has  been  supplied,  business 
continues  active,  particularly  in  both  brass  and  copper 
materials  entering  into  buildings.  We  quote  prices  on 
page  200. 

High  Speed  SteeL — The  market  is  unchanged.  Some 
producers  state  that  a  slight  improvement  is  evident. 
Prices  continue  at  about  75c.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent 
tungsten  high  speed  steel,  with  special  brands  of  some 
companies  selling  up  to  as  high  as  95c.  per  lb. 

Coke. — Coke  prices  are   advancing  rapidly  and   the 


lowest  price  for  Connellsville  grades  which  has  been 
named  is  $11.75,  while  $12  and  $13  has  been  asked. 
By-product  coke  has  been  advanced  .50c.  to  $11  seaboard 
for  regular  customers.  Furnace  and  foundry  coke  are 
being  sold  without  much  discrimination. 

Old  Material. — No  change  in  the  market  is  evident 
and  although  sales  are  largely  confined  to  small  ton- 
nages, prices  are  stiff.  Based  upon  quotations  of  No. 
1  heavy  melting  steel  to  Monessen  of  $16.50,  to  Bethle- 
hem of  $14.50  and  to  Alan  Wood  of  $14,  the  market 
here  is  quotable  at  $10  to  $10.50  per  ton.  With  the 
possibility  of  selling  scrap  into  a  Buffalo  market  at 
$17  per  ton,  dealers  in  this  district  are  showing  consid- 
erable interest  in  possible  sales  in  that  direction.  Speci- 
fication pipe  is  slighty  stronger  and  now  quoted  at 
$8.50  to  $9  per  ton,  while  stove  plate  is  off  slightly, 
$10  to  $10.50  being  a  fair  estimate  of  the  market. 
Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $10.00  to  $10.50 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  11.00  to    11.50 

Rerolling    rails    11.00  to    11.50 

Relaying   rails,    nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel   car   axles 16.00  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 22.00  to    23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

"Wrought  iron  track 11.00  to    11.50 

Forge  fire    8.00  to      8.50 

No.   1    vara   wrought,   long 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.00  to    10.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    9.00  to    10.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 9.00  to    10.00 

Iron   and  steel  pipe    (1   in.   diam.,   not 

under  2  ft.   long) 8.50  to      9.00 

Stove    plate    10.00  to    10.50 

Locomotive   grate   bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 10.00  to    10.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow  : 

No.  1   machinery  cast $18.00  to  $19.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (columns,   building 

materials,    etc.),    cupola   size 16.50  to    17.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size....    13.00  to    13.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)     , 12.00  to    12.50 


Cleveland 

Plants  Suspend  on  Account  of  Strike — Railroads 
Cannot  Handle  Coal 

Cleveland,  July  18. — The  fuel  situation  due  to  the 
breaking  dowTi  of  the  railroad  transportation  sys- 
tem has  hecome  much  worse  and  there  has  already 
been  some  curtailment  of  the  blast  furnace  and  steel 
plant  operations  in  the  Cleveland  and  Valley  districts. 
In  this  city  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.  has  banked  one 
blast  furnace  and  shut  down  three  open-hearth  fur- 
naces and  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  has  shut  down  two  of 
five  furnaces  at  its  Upson  steel  plant,  which  wdll  be 
compelled  to  shut  down  entirely  unless  the  situation 
improves  shortly.  The  Trumbull-Cliffs  furnace  in 
Warren  was  banked  to-day  and  the  Cherry  Valley  fur- 
nace at  Leetonia  will  probably  go  out  diving  the  week. 
Several  other  furnaces  in  Cleveland  and  other  Ohio 
points  have  only  enough  coal  for  their  by-products 
plants  to  last  them  from  one  to  three  weeks.  The  coal 
strike  is  a  factor  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  situation.  The  miners  in  the  non-union 
fields  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  on  which  the 
steel  plants  and  blast  furnaces  are  depending  almost 
wholly  for  fuel  are  anxious  to  work,  but  the  railroads 
are  unable  to  handle  coal  owing  to  their  inability  to 
keep  their  motive  power  in  repair  because  of  the  shop- 
men's strike.  Very  little  coal  is  reaching  Ohio  mills 
and  coke'  plants.  Virtually  no  coal  is  now  being 
shipped  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  little 
over  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  a  sharp  curtailment 
over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  placed  an  embargo  on  coal  from  Cincin- 
nati and  Columbus  to  northern  Ohio  points.  The  Big 
Four  is  still  open.  The  curtailment  of  transportation 
facilities  has  affected  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  min- 
ing district.  The  car  supply  on  the  Mesabi  range  has 
been  cut  25  per  cent  and  some  producers  in  order  to 
keep  up  operations  in  their  open  pit  mines  have  dis- 
continued loading  cars  at  stock  piles  at  underground 
mines. 
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Iron  Ore. — Ore  shipments  from  the  mines  to  the 
upper  lake  docks  are  slowing  down  because  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  motive  power  of  the  railroads, 
due  to  the  shopmen's  strike,  and  a  sharp  curtailment 
in  the  movement  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  Boats  are  now  being  delayed  somewhat  for 
cargoes.  At  present  the  situation  is  worse  at  Superior, 
Wis.,  than  at  other  shipping  ports.  So  far  there  has 
been  little  slowing  down  in  ore  shipments  from  Lake 
Erie  to  interior  furnaces,  only  two  ports,  Fairport  and 
Toledo,  being  much  affected.  Shippers  are  experiencing 
delays  in  moving  ore  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road from  those  ports.  Although  some  furnaces  have 
been  banked  and  others  may  be  compelled  to  shut  down 
for  lack  of  fuel,  consumers  are  taking  all  the  ore  they 
can  handle,  desiring  to  get  as  much  in  their  furnace 
yards  as  possible  before  the  situation  becomes  worse. 
In  ease  their  ore  requirements  are  curtailed  by  reason 
of  banking  the  furnaces,  they  can  shut  off  on  shipments 
earlier  in  the  fall.  With  virtually  no  coal  moving  up 
the  lakes,  vessels  are  going  up  light  for  ore,  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  ore  cargoes  will  probably  result  in  the 
tieing  up  of  a  number  of  boats.  Coal  for  fueling  lake 
vessels  is  so  scarce  at  lake  ports  that  some  boats  are 
getting  their  fuel  from  the  ports  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes.  A  strike  of  the  firemen  on  the  lake  boats  is  a 
possibility.  Firemen  are  at  present  taking  a  vote  on 
calling  a  strike  Aug.  1.  No  ore  sales  are  reported  and 
no  activity  is  expected  in  the  market  until  the  present 
situation  clears  up  somewhat. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  port.s :  Old  range  Bessemer, 
5,5  per  cent  iron,  $5.95:  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51 V,  per 
cent  iron.  $5.20:  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron  f5  70  ■ 
Me.sahi    non-Bessemer.  51 U    per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron.— With  the  present  critical  fuel  situation 
and  uncertainty  as  to  furnace  operations,  some  pig 
iron  producers  have  advanced  prices  50c.  to  $1  a  ton 
and  others  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  On 
foundry  iron,  the  $23  price  has  apparently  disappeared, 
as  a  Toledo  furnace  has  marked  its  minimum  price 
up  to  $23.50.  A  Cleveland  furnace  which  has  been 
quoting  the  latter  price,  but  which  does  not  wish  any 
additional  orders  at  present,  took  a  200-ton  lot  at  $25. 
Another  Cleveland  producer  continues  to  quote  this 
grade  at  $24  and  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace  has 
advanced  its  price  to  $25.  For  local  delivery,  foundry 
iron  is  quoted  at  $24  in  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  De- 
troit. The  market  generally  is  not  active,  although 
one  interest  sold  10,000  tons  during  the  week  in  lots  of 
1000  tons  and  under  in  foundry  and  malleable  grades. 
Another  booked  a  foundry  iron  order  for  a  round  lot. 
The  General  Electric  Co.,  which  was  reported  to  be  in 
the  market  for  700  tons,  sent  out  additional  inquiries 
for  various  grades  of  foundry  iron  for  its  Erie  plant, 
aggregating  2000  tons.  Of  this  about  300  tons  of  high 
silicon  iron  has  been  placed  with  a  Cleveland  furnace  at 
$24  base,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  remainder  will  be 
bought  from  an  Erie  furnace.  Low  phosphorus  iron 
IS  fairly  active.  A  Valley  interest  reports  sales  aggre- 
gating 4000  tons,  including  one  round  lot.  An  inquiry 
IS  pending  from  a  West  Virginia  consumer  for  500  tons 
of  low  phosphorus  iron.  There  seems  to  be  doubt 
whether  additional  basic  iron  can  be  had  for  $24,  the 
price  at  which  sales  were  reported  last  week  at  Pitts- 
burgh. A  local  producer  and  also  a  local  middleman  are 
still  asking  $25  for  basic  iron. 

Qin>tations  below  are  fob.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
m,r>?.';7J''°"'  "°'.  '"'^'V<5'"e  '-i  50c-  switching  charge  Other 
quotations    except   basic   and    low   phosphorGs    are    delivered 

^i7ll'^'fron^^';^?r.^?n^^Sla°m":'^  *'"  -'e "f rom  Jac^K%o1f "aZ^^ 

Basic.  Valley  furnace t ■>=  nn 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2."2'5V.  $23.50  to    2400 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 »"  •>"  to    ^4.00 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent ntio 

Standard  low  phoa.,  Valley  furnace.  .  33  oo 

Semifinished  Steel.— We  note  the  sale  of  two  lots 
of  re-rolhng  billets,  aggregating  5000  tons  by  a  local 
mill  at  $35,  Cleveland.  Sheet  bars  and  slabs  are  quoted 
at  the  same  price,  but  no  sales  are  reported. 

Finished  Material.— Some  of  the  independent  mills 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market  because  the  fuel 
shortage  may  cause  them  to  curtail  operations  or 
shut  down.  New  demand  is  not  so  active  as  it  has  been, 
but  mills  are  turning  away  considerable  tonnage.  Some 
of  the  independent  mills  are  now  about  as  far  behind 
on  deliveries  as  the  leading  producers.     Mills  are  being 


crowded  as  hard  as  ever  for  deliveries,  which  seem  to 
be  growing  somewhat  worse.  While  consumers  are  try- 
ing to  accumulate  material  for  stock,  some  are  actually 
in  need  of  steel  for  current  operations,  this  being 
particularly  true  of  steel  bars,  strip  steel,  hoops  and 
bands.  Forging  bars  are  apparently  harder  to  get  than 
other  material.  Inquiries  are  heavier  for  steel  bars 
than  for  other  lines.  Specifications  from  automobile 
companies  continue  heavy  and  reports  indicate  that 
the  leading  Detroit  car  builders  will  keep  up  their 
present  rate  of  production  during  August.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  price  situation.  On  steel  bars,  plates 
and  structural  material,  1.70c.  is  generally  the  mini- 
mum quotation  for  delivery  at  the  mills'  convenience. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  more  of  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  some  buyers  to  pay  considerably  higher 
prices  to  be  assured  early  deliveries.  Plates  are  selling 
up  to  2c.  for  prompt  shipment  and  that  is  the  general 
.  market  price  for  the  lighter  gagefe.  We  note  the  sale 
of  2000  tons  of  carbon  and  alloy  steel  forging  bars  to 
a  local  consumer  and  another  inquiry  for  600  tons  is 
pending.  In  structural  lines,  a  large  amount  of  building 
work  is  still  coming  out.  Preliminary  plans  are  being 
prepared  for  the  Huron-Lorain  bridge,  Cleveland,  which 
will  require  approximately  16,000  tons  of  steel  if  steel 
construction  is  decided  upon,  or  4000  tons  of  rein- 
forcing bars   if  the  bridge  is  built  of  concrete. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.41c.  :  plates  and  structural 
shapes,  2.51c. :  Na  9  galvanized  wire,  3c. ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  2.50c.  ;  No.  2S  black  sheets.  3.90c.  to  4c.  ;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized sheets,  4.90c.  to  5c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
3.25c,  to  3.46c.  :  hoops  and  bands,  3.0Gc.  ;  cold-rolled  rounds, 
3.20c. ;   flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  3.70c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  is  heavy  and  small 
sections  are  scarce.  The  market  is  firm  at  1.70c.  to 
1.80c.  The  general  contract  for  the  Buffalo  filtration 
plant  requiring  3500  tons  has  been  taken  by  the  Thomp- 
son-Starret  Co.  and  the  West  Seventy-third  Street 
bridge,  Cleveland,  requiring  230  tons  by  the  Central 
States  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.  The  Ohio 
Highway  Commission  has  placed  285  tons  with  the 
Concrete  Steel  Co.  for  road  work.  Bids  have  been 
taken  for  1200  tons  for  the  Western  Reserve  University 
group  of  buildings  and  bids  will  be  taken  July  29  for 
a  Federal-State  bridge  at  Conneaut,  requiring  540  tons. 

Sheets. — There  is  still  considerable  demand  from  the 
automobile  trade  for  body  sheets,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  buying  is  rather  limited.  Specifications 
are  heavy,  but  mills  are  able  to  make  shipments  as 
fast  as  needed.  Some  independent  mills  are  still  quot- 
ing the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  prices.  A  leading 
Valley  district  produce?  has  reduced  its  price  $2  per 
ton  to  3.30c.  for  black,  4.30c.  for  galvanized  and  2.50c. 
for  blue  annealed  sheets. 

Coke. — Prices  on  Connellsville  foundry  coke  have 
further  advanced,  carlot  sales  being  made  at  $10.75  and 
the  supply  is  very  limited.  Little,  if  any.  Wise  County 
foundry  coke  is  available  for  immediate  shipment. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  weak,  particu- 
larly on  steel  making  grades,  evidently  being  affected 
by  the  situation  growing  out  of  the  railroad  shopmen's 
strike.  Some  Valley  district  consumers  have  held  up 
shipments  and  no  new  buying  by  the  mills  is  reported. 
Small  lot  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  have  been  made 
locally  at  $14.75,  or  50c.  lower  than  the  recent  minimum 
price.  Turnings  and  borings  and  compressed  steel  are 
still  fairly  firm.  Small  lot  sales  of  the  latter  are  re- 
ported at   $16  for  Youngstown   delivery. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.75  to  15.25 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 15.50  to  15.75 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 15.75  to  16.25 

Iron    rails    14.00  to  15.00 

Iron    car    axles 18.00  to  19.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting 16.00  to  16.25 

Cast    borings    12.50  to  12.75 

Machine  .shop   turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings....  12.50  to  12.75 

Compressed   steel    12.85  to  13.25 

Railroad  wrought    14.00  to  14.50 

R.iilroad    malleab'e     15.50  to  16.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to  10.25 

Steel   axle   turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  busheling 10.75  to  11.00 

Proii  forge  flashings  over  10  in 10.75  to  11.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in 10.75  to  11.25 

Railroad  grate  bars 13.75  to  14.25 

Stove  plate   13.75  to  14.25 

Pipes  and  flues 10.00  to  11.00 
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Britisli  Iron  aiid  Steel  Market 

Cleveland  Pig  Iron   Weakening — Germany  Prom- 
ising Better  Wire  Deliveries — Tin  Plates 
Lower  But  Sheets  Advanced 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  July  18. 

Control  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  prices  has  been  re- 
moved and  the  tendency  is  downward.  Assisted  by 
further  impending  reductions  in  railroad  rates,  89s. 
($19.85)  f.o.b.  is  accepUble  for  No.  3  G.M.B.  Holidays 
here  and  disorganized  foreign  exchanges  are  checking 
business. 

Hematite  is  weak  and  down  to  91s.  ($20.29)  f.o.b. 
has  been  done  for  East  Coast  mixed  numbers.  There 
is  some  talk  of  reduced  output. 

Foreign  ore  is  lifeless  and  Bilbao  Rubio  is  nominally 
25s.   ($5.58)   ex-ship  Tees. 

Steel  generally  is  quiet.  Germany  bought  5000  tons 
of  East  Coast  shipplates.  Belgian  merchant  bars  are 
quoted  up  to  £7  10s.  (1.49c.  per  lb.)   f.o.b. 

South  America  is  buying  Continental  galvanized 
barbed  wire.  No.  12  gage  has  sold  at  £7  12s.  6d.,  cost 
and  freight,   (3.51c.  per  lb.)    Buenos  Aires. 

Continental  billets  have  sold  for  £5  15s.  ($25.65) 
f.o.b. 

Continental  foundry  pig  iron  is  easier  at  80s. 
($17.84)   f.o.b.  L     L     L 

German  merchant  bars  are  quoted  at  £7  15s.  (1.54c. 
per  lb.)  f.o.b.,  for  October  delivery.  German  works  are 
now  in  a  position  to  supply  wire  meshing  in  all  sizes. 

Tin  plates  are  easier  and  business  quieter.  They 
have  sold  at  17s.  6d.  base,  f.o.b.  Common  wasters  are 
17s.   base. 

Galvanized  sheet  makers  have  advanced  prices  but 
demand  has  not  been  stimulated  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  prices  will  again  recede  in  the  near  future. 
Rangoon  specification  sheets  sold  at  £21  f.o.b.  There 
is  more  enquiry  from  Japan  for  black  sheets. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1      Bii-s.  to£l      7s.       $5.91  to    J6.02 
Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      4   15  21. IS 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4   10  20.07 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4      7>4  19.52 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .      4      .■>  18.96 

Cleveland    basic    4   10  20.07 

East   Coast    mixed 4   14  &     4   11*        20.96  &    20.29* 

Ferromangranese    15      0  66.90 

Ferromanganese*    14   10  to  14   15  64.67  to    65.78 

Rails.   60   lb.   and   up...      7   17V.  to    9    10  35.12  to    42.37 

Billets    7      0  to    S      0  31.22  to    35.68 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

"Welsh    7      71-i  32.89 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      0   191,2  to    0   19%        4.35  to      4.40 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9      0  to  10      0  1.79  to      1.99 

Boilerplates    13      0  to  14      0  2.59  to      2.79 

Tees    9      5  to  10  10  1.84  to      2.09 

Channels     8   10  to    9   15  1.69  to      1,94 

Beams    8      5  to  10      0  1.64  to      1.99 

Round  bars.   %   to  3  In.      9      5  to  10   10  1.84  to       2.09 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  15   15  to  16   10  3.14  to      3.29 

Black   sheets    12      0  2.39 

Steel    hoops    12      0  &  12      5*  2.39  &        2.44* 

Cold   rolled    steel    strip, 

20    e 23      21/2  4.60 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications       15      0  2.99 

•Export  price. 

British  Iron  and  Steel  Expoi^s  and  Imports 

Washington,  July  18. — Iron  and  steel  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  June  totaled  236,298  gross 
tons,  a  decrease  of  36,139  tons  under  May,  according 
to  a  cablegram  received  to-day  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache  Walter  S.  Tower, 
London. 

Imports  in  June  aggregated  52,775  tons,  a  decrease 
of  8164  tons  under  May. 

Production  of  pig  iron  of  all  grades  in  June  totaled 


369,200  tons,  instead  of  the  figure  given  on  page  116 
of  the  issue  of  July  13. 

At  the  close  of  June  there  were  115  blast  furnaces 
and  212  open-hearth  furnaces  in  operation.  This  com- 
pares with  110  blast  furnaces  and  220  open-hearth 
furnaces  in  operation  at  the  end  of  May. 


Fuel  Oil  Substituted  for  Coal  at  Valley  Steel 
Plants 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  18. — steel  plants  are  substitut- 
ing fuel  oil  for  coal  wherever  possible.  Valley  inde- 
pendents Tuesday  received  43  cars  of  fuel  oil  in  one 
trainload. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  offerings,  there  has  virtually 
ceased  to  be  a  coal  market.  Independents  are  prepar- 
ing under  promise  of  Federal  protection  to  operate 
Pennsylvania  workings  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  are  maintaining  district  plants  on  an  85 
per  cent  basis.         

June  Structural  Sales  at  66  Per  Cent 

Washington,  June  18. — Sales  of  fabricated  struc- 
tural steel  during  June  amounted  to  66  per  cent  of 
shop  capacity  as  against  81  per  cent  in  May,  accord- 
ing to  reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  firms  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  fabricated 
capacity  of  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  sales  to  capacity,  the  total  sales  through- 
out the  United  States  would  amount  to  119,000  tons 
in  June  as  against  146,200  tons  in  May  and  155,340 
tons   in    April. 

Reports  from  96  identical  firms,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  135,050  tons,  showed  the  following 
actual  sales  for  past  three  months:  April,  118,911 
tons;  May,  109,263  tons;  June,  89,974  tons.  The  per- 
centage of  the  actual  tonnage  booked  by  firms  report- 
ing compared  to  their  capacity  for  three  months  was 
as  follows:  April  88  per  cent.  May  80.9  per  cent,  June 
66.6  per  cent. 

The  six  months  business  of  1922  totals  upward  of 
710,000  tons,  or  nearly  two-thirds  fabricating  capacity. 
The  first  half  year  contracting  was  greater  in  1916 
and  1920,  but  the  rate  as  applied  to  a  whole  year  was 
exceeded  in  the  last  decade  in  only  1915  and  1916. 
June,  1922,  showed  the  largest  total  of  any  June  for 
which  there  are  record,^  except  June,  1915,  in  which 
there  was  a  volume  of  138,000  tons.  The  June  average 
for  the  preceding  decade  is  95,650  tons. 


Railroad  Equipment  Business 

A  feature  of  the  week  was  the  placing  of  large 
orders  for  repairs  to  locomotives  and  frejght  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  divided  orders  for  repairs  to  6000 
cars  and  40  locomotives.  Tlie  cars  were  divided  as  follows  : 
Koppel  Car  Repair  Co..  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Steel  Car  Co,  and  the  Pullman  Co..  each  1000  ;  Youngs- 
town Steel  Car  Co..  Hamilton  Car  Co.,  General  American  Car 
Co.  and  Illinois  Car  &  Equipment  Co,,  each  500. 

The  B.  &  O.  locomotive  repairs  were  awarded  to  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  which  has  also  contracted  to  repair  100 
engines  for  the  Erie.  50  for  the  New  York  Central  and  30 
for  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 

The  Baldwin  W^orks  has  also  taken  orders  for  50  new 
locomotives  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  25  for  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  ordered  1000  box 
cars  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  &  Gauley  Railroad  (owned  by  the  Elk 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.)  has  bought  300  all-steel  hopper 
cars  from   the  American  Car  &   Foundry  Co, 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  750 
box  cars.  150  stock  cars  and  100  flat  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  ;  also  15  passenger  cars  from  the  same 
company. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  let  600  cars  for  repairs  to  the 
Ryan  Car  Co. 

The  New  York  Central  has  let  contracts  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  cars  for  repairs,  upward  of  1000. 

The  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  is  inquiring  for 
300  composite  gondola  cars. 
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FABRICATED  STEEL  BUSINESS 


Bridge  and  Building  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Centers 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

Onice  buikliiiK  for  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Thirtieth  and  Walnut  streets.  Philadelphia,  300  tons,  to  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Bridge  Corporation. 

Citizens'  Hotel.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1000  tons,  to  Southern 
Engineering  Co.,   Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Public  Service  Cori)oration  power  station  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
2000  tons,  to  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Building  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  2000  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Shops  for  Long  Island  Railroad  at  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y., 
400  tons,  to  Shoemaker-Satterthwait  Bridge  Co. 

Bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Lycoming  County, 
Pennsylvania,  1100  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Cor- 
poration. 

School  No.  ISS,  New  York,  700  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Fabri- 
cators, Inc. 

State  highway  bridge.  No.  368S,  War  Road.  Minn.,  Guar- 
anty Construction  Co.,  general  contractor,  130  tons,  to  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Warehou.se  for  Ai)pIeton  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis., 
100  tons,  to  Northern  Boiler  &  Structural  Iron  Works. 

Building  for  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
300  tons,  let  by  Walter  W.  Oeflein.  Inc..  to  Wisconsin  Bridge 
&  Iron  Co. 

Truxillo  Railroad  Co.  of  New  York  for  a  number  of 
buildings  for  Honduras,  700  tons,  to  Bancroft-Jones  Corpora- 
tion. Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Transmission  towers  for  Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric 
Co..  650  tons,  to  Bancroft-Jones  Corporation. 

Danville,  III,,  high  school.  300  tons,  to  Central  States 
Bridge  Co. 

Tomlinson,  Conn.,  bridge.  1300  tons,  to  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

City  of  Boston,  transit  department.  172  tons,  to  Bethlehem 
Steel  Bridge  Corporation. 

Euclid-Seventy  Ninth  Street  Building.  Cleveland.  470  tons, 
to  the  VanDorn  Iron  Works  Co. 

Structural  Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

Telephone  building  on  East  Thirty-sixth  Street.  New  York, 
2000  tons. 

New  York  Edison  Co..  sub-station,  New  York.  400  tons. 

Material  for  repair  of  Queensboro  bridge  plaza.  New  York, 
500  tons. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co..  New  York,  sub-station, 
500  tons. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  addition,  700  tons. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Philadelphia,  500  tons. 

United  Lutheran  publishing  building.  Thirteenth  and 
Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia.  1000  tons;  bids  close  July  21. 

Reformed  Church  building  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets. 
Philadelphia,  1000  tons. 

Wire  mill,  rod  mill  and  train  shed  tor  Western  Electric 
Co..  1300  tons,  bids  close  July  21. 

Freight  depot.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Denver.  Colo, 

Bridge  work  for  Cincinnati  Northern  Railroad,  250  tons. 
Mount  Vernon  Bridge  Co.  low  bidder. 

Viaduct  for  a  West  Virginia  coal  company.  100  tons; 
American  Bridge  Co.  low  bidder. 

Dam  No.  44,  Ohio  River.  650  tons;  bids  close  July  17. 

River  work  near  Vicksburg.  Miss..  600  tons;  bids  close 
July  26. 

Roosevelt  Hospital  building.  Dayton,  Ohio  200  tons  • 
bids  in. 

State  Pier.  Portland.  Me..  900  tons. 

Michigan-Lafayette  Building,  Detroit,  2000  tons,  bids 
taken. 

Lima  Locomotive  Works.  Lima.  Ohio,  plant  addition.  2000 
tons,  bids  taken. 

Detroit  baseball  grandstand.  550  tons,  bids  taken. 

St.  Clair-Doan  Co..  Cleveland,  theater  and  other  buildings. 
250  tons. 

County  administration  buildings,  Wanta.  N.   Y.,  500  tons. 


Pittsburgh  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

(Continued  from  page  171) 


are  likely.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
continues  to  quote  on  the  basis  of  3.15c.  for  black  and 
4.15c.  for  galvanized,  but  has  practically  no  tonnage  to 
spare  this  side  of  October.  Some  independent  mills  are 
quoting  from  $5  to  $7  per  ton  advance  over  the  above 
price,  but  to  certain  favored  customers  are  quoting 
the  same  prices  as  the  leading  interest.  Prices  on 
sheets  are  given  on  page  183. 

Old  Material. — Hardly  enough  scrap  of  any  kind  is 
being  so!d  in  the  local  market  to  determine  prices. 
Dealers  say  that  consumers  are  specifying  on  contracts 
and  taking  in  the  scrap  promptly,  but  are  not  in  the 
market  to  buy  more,  preferring  to  await  the  outcome 
of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes.  There  is  a  scarcity  in 
the  supply  of  cast  iron  borings,'  and  also  in  several 
grades  of  steel-making  scrap.  Heavy  melting  scrap 
sold  at  Youngstown  last  week  at  $18.25  to  $18.50,  but 
the  local  market  is  considerably  lower.  Cast  scrap  for 
open-hearth  use  is  very  dull  and  prices  are  purely  nom- 
inal. Not  much  change  in  the  local  scrap  market  is 
likely,  or  is  looked  for  until  something  definite  occurs 
in  the  coal  or  the  railroad  strikes.  In  the  absence  of 
sales,  we  make  no  change  in  our  scrap  prices  as  quoted 
last  week,  except  a  slight  reduction  on  heavy  melting 
scrap. 

Wp  quote  fr)r  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows  per  gross  ton : 

Heavy  melting  steel.  Steubenville. 
Follansbee.  Brackenridge.  Monessen, 

Midland    and    Pittsburgh $17.25 

No.    1    cast,    cupola    size $19.00  to  20.00 

ReroUing  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio ;  Cumberland.  Md. ; 
Huntington.  W.   Va.,  and  Franklin, 

Pa 17.00  to  17.50 

Compressed    sheet    steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Bundled  sheets,   sides  and  ends 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad    knuckles   and   couplers 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad   coil   and   leaf  springs 18.50  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet    ends    20.00  to  21.00 

Low    phosphorus   plates   and    other 

grades     19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to  17.00 

Iron    car    axles 26.00  to  27.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 24.00  to  25.00 

Steel    car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Cast    iron    wheels 18.50  to  19  00 

Rolled    steel    wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Sheet   bar   crop   ends IS. 50  to  19.00 

Heavy  steel   axle  turpings 15.50  to  16.00 

Short   shoveling   turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 18.00  to  18.50 

Stove    plate     15.00  to  15.50 

Cast    iron    borings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 


Prepaying  Duties  on  Advertising  Matter 

For  the  information  of  those  concerned  there  is 
reprinted  from  the  Commerce  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  dispatch  from  the  American  consul 
at  Adelaide,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"Manufacturers  who  go  to  the  trouble  to  issue  ex- 
pensive catalogs  and  price  lists  often  suffer  a  very 
serious  disadvantage  when  such  packages  aiTive  ad- 
dressed to  Australian  business  men,  who  find  that  they 
are  required  to  pay  duty  and  short  postage.  In  many 
eases,  if  he  had  previously  been  inclined  to  purchase 
in  the  United  States  the  line  represented  by  the  cata- 
log, its  receipt  in  this  manner  offends  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  refuses  to  give  further  consideration 
to  any  line  that  that  particular  manufacturer  has  to 
offer.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  warn  American 
business  houses  to  make  certain  that  the  duty  is  fully 
prepaid  and  that  packages  boar  the  full  amount 
of  postage  required.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  short  postage  which  has  to  be  paid  at  the  other 
end  is  levied  at  double  the  regular  rate." 

An  ore  transfer  car  of  appiMxiniately  as  much  as 
150  tons  capacity  is  to  be  built  for  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.  by  the  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel;  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  l.SOc. 

Structural   Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 1.70c.  to  l.SOc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,   per  lb 1.70c.  to  l.SOc 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  per  lb 2.20c 

Hot-RoUed  Flats 

Hoops,   base,  per   lb 2.50c  to  2.75c. 

Bands,  base,  per   lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Strips,   base,   per   lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  o(  45  lb $1.10 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.10c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,    base,    per   kes $2.40 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Galvanized  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.65 

Polished   staples,  base    per  keg 2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 1.90  to    2.00 

Woven   fence,   carloads 73  per  cent  oK  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 

60.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. . .  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts.   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Cut  threads    60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60, 10  and  10  percent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. ...  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped $4.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  andlO  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S.  .  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.   E 80.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.  %   in.  and  larger.  .  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove    bolts    in    packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,  5  and  2V4  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  bolts  in  carloads 3.00c.  to  3.25c.  base 

Track  bolts,  less  than  200  kegs 3.50c.  to  3.75c.  base 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base  per  100  lb $2.40 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base  per  100  lb 2.50 

Small     rivets     70  and  5  to  70  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.25  to  $2.35 

Spikes.   V.   in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100   lb 2.50  to    2.60 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 2.50  to    2.60 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.00  to    2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 


Welded  Pipe 


Inches 
!    to'H.' 


Steel 

Black 
....      54% 


Butt  Weld 

Iron 
Inches  Black 

%    to    % +   3V4 

%    36V4 

%    42% 

1   to   I'A 44V4 


2V4  to 
7  to  8. 
9  to  12. 


Galv. 
2S 
33% 
.  .      65  50% 

..      69  56% 

..      71  58%    I 

Lap  Weld 

...      64  51%    I    2   39% 

.  .      68  55%        2%   to   6 42% 

.  .      65  51%        7   to  12 40% 

.  .      64  50%    I 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


60% 

to   % 56 


70 


33 
38% 

50% 
55% 
57% 
58% 


I  to  % +   4% 

.    35% 

1    42% 

to    1% 44% 


Galv. 

+  22% 
18% 
27% 
29% 


25% 
29% 
27% 


+  37% 
23% 
28% 
30% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2    62 

2%  to  4 66 

4%  to  6 65 

7    to   8 61 

9  to  12 55 


50%        2 40%         27% 

54%        2%   to  4 43%         31% 

53%        4%   to    6 42%         30% 

47%        7   to  8 35%         23% 

41%        9  to  12 30%         18% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 26% 

2  to  2>4  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

3^  to  13  in 57 


1%  in. 

1%  to  1%  in lo 

2  to  2 Vi   in 25 

2V.  to  3  in 30 

3i,i   to  4%  in 32 

To  large  bu.vers  of  steel   tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts   on    cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled   tubes   in    carload 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  follow : 


1  in. 


60 


IV4   and  ly.   in 52 

1%  in 

2  and  2Vi   in 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less. 


2y,   and  2%   in. 
3  in 


3% 

4Vi   in.  to 
Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 


than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.   200-lb. ) 

S-lb.  coating   $9.30    I    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.25 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60        30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80        35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 
Bhie  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.40c.  to  2.60c 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c 

Galvanised 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb '  .4.15c.  to  4.40c 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.255 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,   export 0.285 

Boston,  domestic   0.365 

Boston,   export    0.285 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati     0.295 

Indianapolis 0.31 

Chicago     0.34 


St.   Louis    0.4  3 

Kansas  Citv    $0,735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...   0.705 

St.  Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)     0.705 

Denver    1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $150 

Pac.   Coast,   ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis   0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New    Orleans    0.515 


the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  Is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimurn  or 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.    On  Iron  and  steel  Items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  In  detail  In  the  regular  railroad 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows;  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.;  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.;  rods,  wire  rope.'cable  and  strands.  75c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.:  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  ..uc., 
over  8  in.  in  diameter.  2V.C.  per  in.   or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  ID. 
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GERMAN  PRICES  AGAIN  RISE 


Steel  Prices  Increased  1000  m.  to  Offset  400  m. 
Increase  in  Coal — Austria  Undersells  Germany 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Berlin,  Germany,  July  4. — When  prices  for  semi- 
finished material  were  increased  on  June  20,  they  were 
based  on  the  price  of  coal  fixed  by  the  Federal  Coal 
Board  on  April  20,  and  were  to  remain  in  force  until 
the  end  of  July.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  for  every 
100  m.  increase  in  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  rolled 
material  would  be  automatically  increased  275  m.  The 
negotiations  in  Berlin  on  miners'  wages  have  led  to  an 
increase  of  about  31  per  cent,  which  works  out  to  65  m. 
per  shift  increase.  Bituminous  coal  rises  from  909.50 
m.  ($2)  per  ton  to  1208  m.  ($2.68)  and  Rhenish  lignite 
is  180  to  735  m.  (.$0.40  to  $1.62)  per  ton  higher.  The 
miners'  union  originally  asked  for  an  increase  of  35  m. 
to  counterbalance  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  mark,  but  it  was  realized  that  unless  a  substan- 
tial inducement  was  offered,  large  numbers  would  leave 
the  mines  to  take  up  work  in  industries  paying  higher 
wages.  Reparations  coal  is  drawing  heavily  on  Ger- 
man coal  production,  and  the  present  output  could  not 
be  maintained  if  the  ranks  of  the  colliers  were  further 
depleted.  The  increase  in  coal  prices  raises  rolled  ma- 
terial by  about  1000  m.  ($2.20)  per  metric  ton.  Guid- 
ing prices  for  basic  material  are  now  as  follows  per 
metric  ton : 

Marks 

Ingots    8,520  $18.74 

Blooms    9,320  20.50 

Billots    9,660  21.25 

Sheet  bars   9,910  21.80 

Structural    shapes    11,290  24.84 

Bar    iron    shapes 11,470  25.23 

Univer.«al  iron   12.470  27.43 

Hoop    iron    13,030  28.67 

Wire    rods    12,340  27.15 

Sheets 

No.   6  and  heavier 12.860  28.29 

Nos.   6   to   11 14.610  32.14 

Nos.    11    to    20 15.710  34.56 

No,    20    and   lighter 16,490  36.28 

The  surcharge  for  open  hearth  material  is  unaltered 
at  900  m.  ($1.98)  per  ton.  The  increase  still  leaves 
a  margin  between  German  and  foreign  prices,  which 
is,  however,  further  reduced  by  the  export  duty  of  4 
per  cent  and  the  tax  on  turnover  of  2  per  cent. 

Through  the  recent  depreciation  of  German  cur- 
rency British  coal  is  again  considerably  higher  than 
the  home  product  but  because  of  the  coal  shortage  large 
quantities  are  still  being  imported.  The  Pig  Iron  Asso- 
ciation lately  offered  8000  tons  of  iron  which  was  pro- 
duced with  British  coal.  The  price  was  800  m.  higher 
than  the  iron  produced  with  German  coal.  The  asso- 
ciation now  announces  the  sale  of  another  16,000  tons 
with  a  surcharge  of  500  m.  per  ton.  Pig  iron  has 
been  increased  about  1000  m.  per  metric  ton.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  prices,  now  in  effect,  in  marks 
per  metric  ton: 

Marks 

Hematite    7,670  $16.87 

Foundry  Iron 

No.  1    7,261  15.97 

No.  2    7.191  15.S2 

Luxemburg     6.431  14.15 

Steel  making,  low  in  copper 7,250  15.95 

Slegcr'and,   steel   making 7  250  15  95 

Malleable    pig    iron 7,590  16;70 

Ferromanganese,  80  per  cent 16  570  36  45 

Spiegeleisen,   S   to   10   per  cent....  8,239  18  12 

Perrosilicon,    10    per    cent 9,050  19^91 

These  prices  are  in  force  until  further  notice.  The 
Pig  Iron  Association  is  allowing  a  rebate  of  100  m. 
($0.22)  per  ton.  The  increase  is  made  because  of  the 
25  per  cent  rise  in  freight  rates,  wage  increases  and 
higher  costs  of  inland  and  foreign  ore.  Scrap  iron  has 
gone  up  lately  and  is  6,400  m.  ($14.08)  for  cast  iron, 
and  5,400  ($11.88)  for  wrought  iron.  Because  of  the 
e.xcessive  prices  it  is  intended  to  re-introduce  ration- 
ing and  Government  control  of  scrap.  In  view  of  the 
rise  in  pig  iron  foundries  are  raising  prices  15  per 
cent.     Works  have  plenty  of  orders. 

The  Otto  Wolff  company,  which  with  some  of  the 
largest  iron  and  steel  interests  recently  founded  the 
Iron  Export  Otto  Wolff,  has  acquired  a  controlling  in- 


terest in  the  Archimedes  A.  G.  in  Berlin,  which  manu- 
factures iron  and  steel  products.  Archimedes  is  now 
increasing  its  capital  from  6,000,000  to  30,000,000  m. 
Of  the  increase  16,000,000  will  be  used  to  combine  with 
the  Wolff  company,  the  Diisseldorfer  Eisenhutte  A.  G., 
Ratingen,  capital  8,000,000  m.  the  Hildener  Schrauben 
und  Metallwerke  A.  G.,  capital  4,000,000  m.  and  R.  W. 
Schulte  in  Plettenberg  and  Diisseldorf.  These  three 
companies  manufacture  screws  and  rivets  and  their 
products  are  to  be  sold  by  Wolff,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  interests  in  the  German  iron 
and  steel  industry. 

The  Mannesmann  company  has  established  a  new 
tube  company  in  Komotau,  Czecho-Slovakia,  v/ith  a 
capital  of  30,000,000  kronen. 

The  Society  of  German  Rivet  Works  in  Diisseldorf 
has  raised  the  price  for  heavy  rivets  (boilers,  ships, 
bridge  work)    from  19,200  to  24,000  m.  per  ton. 

Austrian  foundries,  which  hav§  been  obtaining  their 
pig  iron  largely  from  Upper  Silesia,  are  now  placing 
large  orders  in  the  Saar  district  and  in  France,  as  the 
Silesian  and  the  West  German  works  cannot  supply 
sufficient  quantities.  The  Austrian  mills  are  very  busy 
as  their  prices  are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
world  market  and  are  even  undercutting  German  quo- 
tations. Dealers  in  Austria  with  stocks  of  Czecho- 
Slovakian  rolled  material  are  unable  to  dispose  of  them 
because  of  the  lower  domestic  prices.  The  situation 
in  the  Czecho-Slovakian  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
forced  17  of  the  22  blast  furnaces  in  the  country  out 
of  operation. 


European  and   South  American  Fairs 

Throughout  the  world  a  good  many  fairs  and  ex- 
hibitions seem  to  have  been  planned.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: 

Hamburg,  Germany,  July  19  to  24,  fair  of  electrical  and 
other  machinery. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Sept.  7,  1922,  to  March  31.  1923, 
International  Centenary  Exhibition. 

Santiago,  Chile,  middle  of  September  to  November,  Chilean 
exhibition  of  national  industries. 

Breslau,   Germany,  Sept.   3  to  6,  autumn   sample  fair. 

Trieste,  Italy,  Sept.  3  to  IS,  general  sample  fair. 

Naples,  Italy,  Sept.  16  to  30,  sample  fair. 

Laibach,  Jugoslavia.  Sept.  2  to  11,  sample  fair. 

Vienna.  Austria.  Sept.   10  to  16.  autumn  fair. 

Lemberg,  Poland,  Sept.  5  to  15.  eastern  fair. 

Prag,  Czechoslovakia,  Sept.  3  to  10,  international  autumn 
fair. 

Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany,  Oct  8  to  14,  autumn  fair. 

Lyon,  France,  Oct.  1  to  15,  international  autumn  sample 
fair. 

Paris,    France,    Oct.    1 
machinery. 

Paris,   France,   Oct.    4 
hibition. 

London,  England,  Oct.  13  to  23,  international  exhibition 
of  motor  trucks. 

London,  England,  November,  international  motor  e.xhibi- 
tion. 

Brus.sels,  Belgium.  Dec.  3  to  17,  international  motor  car 
exhibition. 


exhibition    of    agricultural 


international   motor-car   e.\- 


Proposed    Reductions    on    Ore    Rates    Again 
Suspended 

Washington,  July  18. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  yesterday  further  suspended  until  Aug. 
29,  tariffs  which  proposed  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  ex-lake  ore  rates  and  28  per  cent  in  Eastern  ore 
rates.  The  further  suspension  was  ordered  because 
the  commission  has  not  completed  its  hearing  in  these 
cases.  The  proposed  reductions,  which  were  the  object 
of  prolonged  hearings  during  the  spring,  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  railroads  and  iron  and  steel  interests, 
except  those  in  the  Buffalo  district.  Since  this  case 
came  before  the  commission,  it  has  made  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  in  rates  on  ore  as  well  as  other  products 
in  its  general  rate  decision,  which  became  effective 
July  1. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 

5,» 

,„ 

The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  round  for  Early  Delivery 


July  Lake 

12 14.00 

13 14.00 

14 14.00 

15 14.00 

17 14.00 

18 14.00 


Electro- 
lytic* 
13.75 
13.75 
13.75 
13.75 


York 
31.00 
30.95 
31.00 


St. 

Louis 

5.50 


5.75 
5.75 
31.12%  5.75 
31.50        5.75 


5.95 
6.00 
6.10 
6.10 
6.10 
6.10 


St. 
Louis 
5.60 
6.65 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 


•Refinery  quotation. 


New  York 

New  York,  July  IS. 
Copper. — A  fairly  well  sustained  demand,  together 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  surplus  of  copper,  con- 
tributed to  the  continued  strength  of  prices.  Usually 
July  is  marked  by  weakness  in  prices,  but  the  situation 
this  year  is  different.  Sales  have  been  made  during 
the  past  week  for  delivery  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
at  14c.,  delivered,  for  electrolytic,  and  while  this  price 
has  been  shaded  on  a  few  sales  the  price  has  not  gone 
below  13.95c.  Sales  for  export  have  also  been  made 
at  13.95c.  and  14c.,  f.a.s.  There  is  no  large  volume  of 
business  and  buyers  are  disposed  to  be  somewhat  cau- 
tious, but  are  ready  to  buy  for  prompt  shipment  the 
copper  that  is  available.  However,  there  is  little  cop- 
per to  be  had  from  second  hands. 

Tin. — Up  to  Thursday  the  tin  market  was  dull  last 
week.  There  were  sellers  but  no  buyers.  On  Thurs- 
day there  was  a  slight  change  for  the  better,  a  little 
business,  possibly  100  to  150  tons,  being  done  at 
30.87%c.  to  31c.  Sales  were  made  from  steamers  at 
dock  and  to  arrive.  On  Friday  about  100  tons  was 
sold  at  30.87  i>ic.  to  31c.,  while  on  Monday  about  200 
tons  was  sold,  mostly  for  July-August  delivery,  but 
including  August-September  from  the  East,  at  31.25c. 
to  31.50c.  The  market  to-day  was  firm  at  31.50c.  Ix)n- 
don  cables  to-day  report  spot  standard  quoted  there  at 
£155  2s.  6d.;  future  standard,  £155  12s.  6d.;  spot 
straits,  £156  12s.  6d.;  Singapore  price  £156  15s. 

Lead. — The  market  is  quiet  and  dull  and  prices  are 
stationary,  5.50c.,  St.  Louis,  and  5.75c.,  New  York.  It 
is  reported  that  some  transactions  at  St.  Louis  have 
been  put  through  at  5.45c. 

Zinc. — Publication  of  zinc  statistics  by  the  Ameri- 
can Zinc  Institute  during  the  week  greatly  strengthened 
the  market;  at  any  rate  the  strength  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  announcement  of  these  figures, 
hence  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  better  statistical 
position  of  this  metal  was  responsible  for  the  upturn 
in  prices.  The  report  stated  the  stocks  on  hand  as  of 
July  1  totaled  29,576  tons,  a  decline  of  about  11,000 
tons  from  the  June  1  figures.  Shipments  in  June  were 
39,380  tons,  so  that  the  amount  on  hand  July  1  was 
less  than  one  month's  supply.  Prices  for  prompt  ship- 
ment stiffened  about  the  middle  of  last  week,  and  the 
quotations  for  several  days  have  been  5.75c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  6.10c.,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — Prices  are  a  little  higher  and  business 
more  active.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,   heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 11.00 

Hea\*j'    niachine    composition 10.50 

Brass,    heavy    8.00 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy   4.875 


Aluminum. — The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  contin- 
ued to  quote  virgin  metal,  98-99  per  cent  pure,  in  lots 
of  15  tons  or  more,  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  carload  rate 
of  freight  allowed,  at  19.10c.  The  same  grade  of  im- 
ported metal  is  quoted  at  17.75c.  to  18c.,  duty  paid, 
New  York. 


Antimony. — The  market  is  quiet  and  unchanged, 
prompt  carloads  being  quoted  at  5c.  per  lb.  or  a  shade 
under,  duty  paid.  New  York. 

Chicago 

July  18. — Copper  and  spelter  have  advanced,  but 
tin  and  lead  are  easier.  Some  fairly  sizable  inquiries 
are  pending  in  spelter,  but  actual  business  is  light  and 
the  market  is  dull.  On  other  metals  prices  are  un- 
changed except  for  a  slight  advance  in  copper  bottoms. 
We  quote,  in  carload  lots.  Lake  copper,  14.12V4c.;  tin, 
32c.;  lead,  5.50e.;  spelter,  5.75c.;  antimony,  7c.,  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  Copper 
wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  10.75c.;  copper 
bottoms,  9c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.; 
lead  pipe,  14,25c.;  zinc,  2.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin 
foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  26c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

July  18. — We  quote  lead  in  carload  lots  at  5.40c.  to 
5.50c.;  slab  zinc,  5.73c.  to  5.80c.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  cop- 
per, 7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  cop- 
per wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil, 
16c.;  tea  lead,  2e.;  and  aluminum,  9c. 


Effect  of  Manganese  on  the  Magnetic 
Properties  of  Steel 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  manga- 
nese has  an  effect  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  steel 
which  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  that  of  car- 
bon. A  series  of  iron-carbon-manganese  alloys  of  ex- 
ceptional purity  have  become  available  for  a  study  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  their  magnetic  properties. 
Several  sets  of  specimens,  each  set  having  the  same  car- 
bon content,  but  varying  manganese,  will  be  subjected 
to  standard  heat  treatment  and  their  magnetic  prop- 
erties determined.  New  apparatus  for  the  testing  of 
small  specimens  recently  developed  at  the  bureau  is  be- 
ing used   in   this   investigation. 


Attorney  General  Will  Soon  Report  on 
Mergers 

Washington,  July  18. — Attorney  General  Daugh- 
erty  said  this  afternoon  that  he  expected  to  send  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  regarding  the  in- 
vestigation of  proposed  mergers  of  independent  stee! 
companies  to  the  Senate  some  time  this  week.  He 
stated  that  the  draft  of  the  report  practically  has  been 
completed  and  but  little  remains  to  be  done  before  it  is 
ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The  Department 
of  Justice  investigation  was  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  while  the  investigation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  under  the  Clayton  act.  Both  in- 
vestigations were  ordered  by  a  resolution  of  Senator 
La  Follette.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Trad*  Commission 
is  continuing  its  investigation  without  any  indication 
as  to  when  it  will  be  completed.  Its  complaint  against 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 
was  followed  by  the  issuance  of  a  questionnaire  to  all 
the  steel  companies  of  the  country  bearing  on  produc- 
tion, domestic  and  foreign  shipments,  capitalization, 
etc.  This  questionnaire  has  been  responded  to  by 
many  companies,  including  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

As  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  indicate  what  action 
will  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  To-morrow  coun- 
sel for  these  three  companies  will  hold  a  conference 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  which,  it  is  said, 
explanation  of  data  submitted  by  these  companies  will 
be  made.  

June  sales  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  reached  3000  carloads,  establishing  a  new 
monthly  record.  OflScials  report  sustained  demand  for 
road  building  and  construction.  The  company  operates 
properties  at  Bessemer,  Pa.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton. 
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Frederick  R.  Sites  has  been  appointed  private  secre- 
tary of  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  succeeding  George  K.  Leet,  who, 
after  serving  as  private  secretary  for  11  years  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Steel  Corporation  last  April. 
Mr.  Sites  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1899.  He  served  for  about  a  year 
in  a  minor  capacity  at  the  Central  blast  furnaces  of 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  later 
for  about  a  year  in  the  metallurgical  department  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.  Nine  years 
ago  he  became  connected  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Pioducts  Co.  and  has  just  returned  from  Shanghai, 
China,  where  he  has  been  manager  in  China  for  that 
company.  During  a  part  of  the  years  1918-19,  Mr. 
Sites  was  treasurer  of  the  Fedei-al  Shipbuilding  Co., 
but  returned  to  China  when  the  export  business  became 
active  after  the  war.  Judge  Gary  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Sites  while  making  a  tour  of  the 
Far  East  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Leet,  who  has  been  serv- 
ing as  private  secretary  to  Judge  Gary  as  well  as 
secretary  of  the  Steel  Corporation  since  his  election 
to  the  latter  position,  will  now  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Roy  H.  Davis,  general  manager  Firth-Sterling  Steel 
Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  whose  paper  on  "Brands  vs. 
Analysis  in  Buying  Tool  Steel,"  read  at  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association 
of  Purchasing  Agents, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  has 
aroused  much  interest  among 
buyers  of  tool  steel,  was  born 
in  1885  and  after  6  months' 
work  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in 
1905,  graduating  four  years 
later.  His  time  in  the  serv- 
ice, 1909-13,  was  spent  at  sea 
and  in  ordnance  and  metal- 
lurgical work  at  the  various 
steel  companies  which  were 
undertaking  that  work.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1913,  he 
became  connected  with  the 
United  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Gary,  W.  Va.,  serving  as 
mechanical  engineer  and  sup- 
erintendent of  power  and 
electrical  engineer.  In  1915  he  became  associated  with 
L.  J.  Firth  in  the  office  of  the  Washington  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co.,  New  York,  as  assistant  to  W.  A.  Burton. 
Since  1917  he  has  been  at  the  McKeesport  plant  of  the 
Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.  with  the  exception  of  several 
months  spent  in  Sheffield,  England. 

Eugene  G.  Grace,  president  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, sailed  on  the  Olympic,  July  15,  for  a  European 
trip  of  several  weeks. 

Walter  W.  Leek,  formerly  general  superintendent 
American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  later  superintendent  of  rolling  mills,  Steelton  plant, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  general 
superintendent,  Scullin  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

William  F.  Figee,  formerly  with  Laughlin  &  Barney 
Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  Chas.  A.  Schieren  Co.,  in  its  office 
in  the  Maloney  building,  Pittsburgh. 

James  A.  McCrory,  formerly  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  sales  American  Steel  Co.,  Park  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  resigned,  effective  July  15.  After  a 
vacation,  Mr.  McCrory  plans  to  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  account. 

Julius  Kahn,  president  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  sailed  last  Saturday  on  the  Vroonland  for 
an  extended  tour  of  Europe. 


ROY   H.    IXWIS 


Arthur  Hungerford  Pullen,  chairman  Burton- 
Griffiths  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.,  importer  of  machinery, 
spent  several  days  in  Milwaukee  on  a  business  mis- 
sion with  local  manufacturers.  The  Milwaukee  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  arranged  a  special  luncheon  at 
the  Athletic  Club  in  his  honor  at  which  Mr.  Pullen 
briefly  discussed  exporting  and  importing  problems 
under  present-day  conditions. 

W.  S.  Stothoff  has  resigned  as  works  manager  of 
the  Hadfield-Penfield  Steel  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  will 
engage  in  other  business  in  the  East.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  R.  O.  Perrott,  secretary  of  the  company  and 
resident  manager  of  the  Bucyrus  plants  who  has  be- 
come manager  of  all  the  plants,  the  others  being  located 
in  Mansfield  and  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Arthur  Whitcraft 
has  become  manager  of  the  company's  steel  foundry  in 
Bucyrus. 

Albert  E.  Newton  has  been  chosen  general  manager 
of  the  Collins  Co.,  manufacturer  of  tools,  Collinsville, 
Conn.  Mr.  Newton  was  for  many  years  with  the  Reed- 
Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  S.  Black  has  been  made  works  manager  of  the 
Corbin  Screw  division  of  the  American  Hardware  Cor- 
poration, New  Britain,  Conn.,  succeeding  Roswell  Sor- 
row, who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Black  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Frank  H.  Willard  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  belting.  At  the  time  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  company  a  few  nmnths  ago,  Mr.  Willard 
resigned  as  vice-president  and  director,  but  remained 
with  the  company. 

Henry  C.  Graton,  founder  of  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg. 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  belting,  last  week  celebrated 
his  ninety-second  birthday.  He  and  Joseph  A.  Knight 
formed  a  partnership  in  18G1. 

R.  M.  Connell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trade  commissioner  for  Sao  Paulo  and  south- 
ern Brazil,  and  will  leave  Washington  on  July  20  to 
take  up  his  new  work.  For  the  past  year  Mr.  Connell 
was  in  Mexico  City  as  assistant  trade  commissioner, 
and  for  several  months  he  was  in  charge  of  the  office 
of  the  commercial  attache  at  that  post. 

E.  B.  Phillips,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  electrical  engineering  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh.  He  will  join  the 
staff  of  the  college  of  engineering  on  Sept.  1.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  had  teachipg  and  practical  experience.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  class 
of  1917,  and  for  two  years  following  was  an  electrical 
engineer  with  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York. 
During  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in- 
structor in  electrical  engineering  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  and  at  Georgia   Tech. 

An  important  change  in  the  Department  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology next  year  will  be  the  retirement  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Wurtz  from  the  staff  of  the  department.  Beginning 
next  fall,  he  will  devote  all  of  his  time  to  research  work 
in  electrical  engineering  for  the  division  of  co-oper- 
ative research,  continuing  research  work  he  has  been 
doing  on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  college  of  engineer- 
ing. The  acquisition  of  Professor  Wurtz  to  the  Re- 
search division  is  of  particular  interest  to  electrical 
engineering  companies,  because  of  his  contributions  to 
the  development  of  electrical  engineering.  He  is  the 
discoverer  of  the  five  non-arcing  metals,  and  has  made 
many  notable  inventions  during  his  career. 

Frank  L.  Estep,  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  C.  P. 
Perin  and  S.  M.  Marshall,  consulting  engineers.  New 
York,  whose  sailing  for  India  on  July  18  was  mentioned 
in  this  column  in  last  week's  issue,  plans  to  remain  a 
few  weeks  in  England  in  connection  with  engineering 
work  for  the  Tinplate  Co.  of  India.  In  India  he  will 
supervise  the  completion  of  construction  and  the  start- 
ing up  of  the  plant.  He  will  also  represent  his  firm 
while  in  India  in  connection  with  work  being  done  for 
the  Tata   Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  Mysore  Distillation  & 
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Iron  Works,  the  Indian  Steel  Wire  Products  Co.,  the 
Agricultural  Implements  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  other  enter- 
prises. 

Howard  F.  Deverell,  vice-president  and  director  the 
Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  retired  on  June  30,  termi- 
nating a  career  of  28  years  of  active  service  in  that 
organization.  Mr.  Deverell's  first  connection  with  the 
Otis  Steel  Co.  was  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  the 
Chicago  office  in  April,  1894.  Two  years  later,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  as  district  sales  repre- 
sentative. With  the  closing  of  the  office  in  that  dis- 
trict, he  was  transferred  to  the  main  office  in  1898. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  firm, 
then  known  as  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.  When  the  Otis 
Steel  Co.  of  Ohio  was  formed  in  1912  to  supplant  the 
Otis  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mr.  Deverell  was  elected  secretary 
and  director.  He  assumed  his  duties  as  vice-president 
in  1919,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  general  super- 
vision over  sales  and  attended  other  executive  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Deverell  plans  to  devote  his  future  time  to 
private  affairs. 

W.  C.  Perkins  was  transfen-ed  on  July  15  to  the 
Pittsburgh  office  as  district  sales  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chain  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  At  the  same 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  district  office 
were  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  combining  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh organization. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  expects  to  start  about  Aug.  1  on  a  vaca- 
tion to  be  spent  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


OBITUARY 


William  T.  Murphy,  president.  Standard  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Auburn,  R.  I.,  died  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  July 
9,  following  a  three  days  illness.  Mr.  Murphy  was  born 
in  Providence  40  years  ago,  and  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1903.  A  few  months  later  he  became 
associated  with  the  late  Michael  J.  Houlihan  in  the 
construction  of  machinery,  and  eventually  the  machine 
company  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  established. 
He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Labor,  as  president  of  the  Metal  Trades  Council,  and 
for  years  was  an  active  member  of  the  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Harry  R.  Sidnell,  superintendent  of  the  F.  A.  Col- 
man  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  foundry  equip- 
ment, died  July  11,  age  61  years. 

Burton  Clifton  Bangs,  vice-president  and  pur- 
chasing agent  Leavitt  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass., 
■died  July  13,  at  his  home  in  that  town  after  a  ten- 
weeks'  illness,  age  70. 

Charles  E.  Thwing,  former  president  Worcester 
Lathe  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  last  week  at  his  home 
in  that  city  after  a  five-weeks'  illness,  in  his  sixty-first 
year.  Mr.  Thwing  retired  from  business  about  five 
years  ago. 

Alfred  Dawes,  Winchester,  Mass.,  inventor  of  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  rivets,  died  at  his  home 
July  12.  Mr.  Dawes  was  born  in  Richmond,  Me.,  in 
18.36. 

J.  HOBART  Bronson,  president,  Oak\'ilIe  Co.,  manu- 
facturer of  wire  and  metal  goods,  of  Oakville,  Conn., 
died  at  his  summer  home  in  the  Berkshire  Mountains, 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Thursday  morning,  July  6,  after 
an  illness  of  but  two  days.  Mr.  Bronson,  who  was  80 
years  old,  was  a  prominent  industrial  figure  in  Con- 
necticut. 

The  projected  symposium  on  electro-osmosis  in- 
tended for  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American 
Electro-Chemical  Society  has  been  abandoned  owing 
to  the  inability  of  a  number  of  members  who  were 
relied  on  to  prepare  papers  at  this  time.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  decided  to  abandon  the  symposium  so  far  as 
the  fall  meeting  is  concerned. 


Refractories  Prices  Irregular 

Pittsburgh,  July  17.— The  recent  advance  of  $2  per 
1000  in  prices  of  fire  clay  brick  does  not  yet  appear 
to  be  fully  established.  A  few  makers  of  high  duty 
brick  still  are  accepting  business  at  .$32,  and  since  these 
makers  are  among  the  largest  producers,  the  eflfort  of 
others  to  obtain  $34  is  meeting  with  little  success.  A 
good  many  users  were  permitted  to  cover  their  immedi- 
ate requirements  at  the  old  prices  and  this  also  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  the  higher  prices. 
The  advances  in  silica  brick  and  in  magnesite  and 
chrome  brick  ai'e  well  held.  Obligations  of  the  makers 
of  fire  clay  and  silica  brick  are  rather  heavy  and  not 
a  few  of  them  are  falling  behind  their  orders  because 
of  inability  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor.  Some 
manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  raise  wages  to 
maintain  their  organizations,  and  if  coal  miners  have 
present  wage  scales  preserved  still  further  advances  in 
clay  mine  and  brick  plant  wage  scales  may  be  neces- 
sary to  narrow  the  gap,  now  unusually  wide,  between 
the  two  classes  of  labor. 

We  quote  per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $32.00  to  $36.00  $28.00  to  $34.00 

Ohio    32.00  to    34.00  2S.00  to    32  00 

Kentucky     32.00  to    37.00  2S.00  to    34.00 

Illinois    34.00  to    36.00  32.00  to    34.00 

Missouri    34.00  to    36.00  30.00  to    34.00 

Silica  Brick 

Pennsylvania    33.00  to    35.00 

Chicago 41.00 

Birmingham    40.00 

Standard    size   per   net   ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 56.00 

Grain  magnesite.   per  net  ton    (f.o.b.   Bal- 
timore and  Chester,  Pa.) 30.00 

Chrome  Brick 
Standard  size,  per  net  ton 42.00 


Black  Sheets  Easier  in  Valleys 

Youngstown,  July  17. — In  the  sheet  market,  black 
sheets  have  been  purchasable  either  out  of  stock  or 
from  new  rollings  at  the  3.15c.  basis,  with  deliveries 
possible  in  three  to  four  weeks.  Higher  prices  applied 
only  on  the  smaller  percentage  of  shipments,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  $2.90  average  on  Nos.  26,  27  and  28  gage 
black  sheets  on  May-June  shipments. 

Galvanized  has  been  more  difficult  to  obtain  on 
prompt  shipment,  however,  due  more  to  inadequacy  of 
pickling  capacity  than  shortage  of  black  sheets.  Full 
finished  sheets  have  been  in  urgent  demand  and  because 
a  greater  profit  is  realized  on  them  as  compared  with 
galvanized  grades,  they  have  been  accorded  preferment 
in  pickling  departments. 

Certain  independents  have  been  quoting  up  to  4.85c. 
on  full  finished  stock,  base  gage,  which  compares  with 
the  nominal  4.75c.  market  and  the  4.50c.  quotation  of 
the  leading  interest. 

The  pipe  situation  is  characterized  as  very  firm, 
especially  with  regard  to  buttweld  sizes,  with  some 
makers  committed  90  days  ahead.  This,  ;;oupled  with 
sheet  demand,  reflects  activity  in  new  construction. 

Makers  of  merchant  bars  have  been  falling  behind 
on  their  obligations,  and  current  interruptions  to  pro- 
duction will  produce  still  more  of  a  stringency  in  this 
market.    Prices  are  trending  to  a  1.80c.  minimum. 


Valley  Scrap  Market 

Youngstown,  July  17.  —  Higher  scrap  prices  will 
immediately  follow  any  enlarged  demand  in  wake  of 
curtailed  iron  output.  The  market  in  the  Valley  has 
been  ranging  from  $18.50  to  $19  for  heavy  melting. 


Russell  E.  Gardner,  president,  Gardner  Motor  Car 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  announces  that  sales  and  production  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1922  were  50  per  cent  greater 
than  they  were  for  the  entire  year  of  1921,  that  orders 
on  hand  for  July  exceed  those  of  any  month  since  the 
company  began  business  and  that  orders  already  re- 
ceived for  August  are  in  excess  for  those  for  July.  The 
plant  here  now  has  an  average  of  output  of  85  cars 
a  day,  and  when  the  supply  of  bodies,  in  which  there 
has  been  a  shortage,  becomes  more  easily  available  the 
production  will  be  increased  to  100  cars  daily. 
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PROSPEROUS  INDUSTRIES 


National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Survey  of 
Conditions 

In  surveying  industrial  conditions,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  says: 

"The  week  has  been  tense  with  labor  difficulties. 
Though  some  of  the  striking  railroad  shop  men  have 
riiturned  to  avoid  loss  of  seniority  and  other  privileges, 
and  a  strike  of  maintenance  of  way  men  has  so  far  been 
neld  off,  a  small  number  of  stationary  firemen,  engi- 
neers and  oilers  have  joined  the  strike  and  the  roads 
are  having  difficulty  in  maintaining  service.  Efforts  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Board  at  conciliation  have  not  been 
successful,  though  the  question  of  restoration  of  senior- 
ity rights  is  reported  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  agree- 
ment. The  Administration  is  hopeful  of  a  settlement, 
but  the  Government,  according  to  a  presidential  proc- 
lismation,  has  ready  all  necessary  measures  to  check 
aiiy  tendency  to  violence  or  interruption  of  mail  traffic. 

"Bituminous  miners  and  operators  having  failed  to 
agree  in  conference,  the  President  has  proposed  re- 
sumption of  work  under  present  wage  scales  until  Aug. 
10,  or  until  an  arbitration  board  shall  have  completed 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  industry.  Anthracite 
operators  and  miners  have  accepted  this  proposal,  but 
ti.c  bituminous  miners  offered  such  strong  objection  to 
certain  features  as  to  constitute  practical  rejection 
of  it. 

"The  clothing  trades  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  are  faced  with  new  strike  disturbances, 
but  textile  workers  in  New  England  are  reported  to 
be  returning.  All  but  four  mills  in  Rhode  Island  have 
i-esumed,  though  a  deadlock  persists  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire mills,  where  the  employers  have  refused  State 
arbitration  offers. 

"Despite  the  handicap  of  labor  disturbances,  in- 
dustry shows  a  steady  improvement,  employment  con- 
tinues to  pick  up,  the  demand  for  labor  grows  and  the 
number  of  wage  increases  still  continues  to  overbalance 
the  number  of  wage  reductions  reported.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  reports  employment  in- 
creases in  52  of  65  leading  cities,  all  industries  but  the 
stone,  clay  and  glass  products  showing  an  increase. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  if  current  railroad  and  coal 
problems  can  be  satisfactorily  settled,  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress shown  in  the  past  month  will  be  satisfactorily 
maintained  and  the  country  will  be  able  to  step  clear 
of  the  depression  by  the  fall.  The  greatest  factors  of 
uncertainty  are  felt  to  lie  in  the  labor  situation  and  in 
the  tariff  legislation  contemplated  in  Congress. 

"Abroad,  the  signs  of  more  stable  industrial  read- 
justment are  seen  in  the  continued  movement  to 
lengthen  working  hours.  The  precarious  financial  posi- 
tion of  Germany  remains  the  outstanding  factor  in  the 
international  situation,  the  Hague  conference  having 
so  far  failed  of  noteworthy  accomplishment." 


ond  quarter  of  the  year.  However,  there  are  localities 
in  the  Middle  West  where  the  revival  has  not  yet  gained 
the  headway  that  it  has  in  the  East.  These  places  may 
be  e.xpected  to  show  increases  that  will  in  a  measure 
offset  declines  elsewhere. 


Record  Construction  First  Half  1922 

Building  contracts  awarded  during  June  in  the  27 
northeastern  States,  according  to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Co., 
amounted  to  $343,440,000.  Except  for  the  record  fig- 
ures of  April  and  May  of  this  year,  this  is  larger  than 
any  previous  monthly  total.  It  is  only  5  per  cent  under 
the  record  May  figure,  and  shows  a  52  per  cent  increase 
over  June  of  last  year. 

The  continued  high  rate  of  activity  has  brought  the 
total  amount  of  construction  started  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  up  to  $1,690,984,000,  which  is  by 
far  the  highest  figure  for  the  first  half  of  any  year. 

In  the  six  months'  record  are  the  following  items: 
$682,663,000  for  residential  construction;  $288,932,000 
for  public  works  and  utilities;  $280,329,000  for  business 
buildings;  $164,641,000  for  educational  buildings,  and 
$123,181,000  for  industrial  plants,  an  increase  of  42 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  remaining  summer 
months  may  show  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  extreme 
high  rate  of  activity  that  has  prevailed  during  the  sec- 


Plant  Operations 

The  Nicholson  File  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  increas- 
ing production  at  its  local  plant,  with  working  sched- 
ule advanced  from  45  to  50  hrs.  a  week. 

The  Atwater-Kent  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer 
of  ignition  equipment,  etc.,  is  working  at  full  capacity 
in  all  departments  of  the  plant,  with  an  overtime  sched- 
ule operative  in  the  wireless  equipment  branches  of  the 
works. 

The  Auto  Body  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  developing 
maximum  capacity  output  for  the  manufacture  of 
bodies  for  the  Durant  Motor  Co. 

The  Lebanon  Iron  Co.,  Duncannon,  Pa.,  has  re- 
sumed operations  at  its  plant,  effective  July  10,  follow- 
ing a  suspension  for  more  than  a  year.  The  works 
will  give  employment  to  about  150  men. 

The  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity  with  the  employment  of  about  1900 
persons.  The  regular  week's  shut-down  over  the 
Fourth  of  July,  as  in  former  years,  was  eliminated  this 
year  owing  to  the  rush  of  orders,  and  just  the  single 
day  observed. 

The  John  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  is 
running  at  full  capacity  at  its  plant  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  metal  cans  for  ice  cream  and  kindred 
service,  developing  an  output  of  about  4,000  containers 
daily.  The  plant  was  built  during  the  war  to  manu- 
facture steel  containers  for  the  Government,  and  fol- 
lowing converted  to  commercial  production. 

The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turer of  ball  bearings,  is  working  at  full  capacity,  with 
regular  operating  force.  A  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
for  desired  additions  to  the  force  is  reported. 


In  the  Field  of  Labor 

Greater  Boston  union  molders  have  officially  called 
off  their  strike  and  are  seeking  re-employment.  Few 
of  the  strikers  have  been  taken  back,  however,  inas- 
much as  their  places  previously  had  been  filled. 

It  developed  at  a  recent  meeting  in  union  quarters 
that  drop  forgers,  who  went  on  strike  against  the 
Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  because  of 
the  individual  contract,  more  than  a  year  ago,  have  se- 
cured emplojTnent  at  other  establishments  in  that  cit^, 
as  well  as  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciated Industries  shows  that  industries  in  that  State 
in  June  operated  on  an  average  of  77%  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal. Production,  compared  with  normal,  varied  from 
50  per  cent  in  the  metal  working  group  to  81  to  100 
per  cent  in  other  industries. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  affirmed 
without  opinion  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court  which 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  provision  of  the 
Wisconsin  workmen's  compensation  law,  giving  the  In- 
du.strial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  authority  to  im- 
pose treble  the  standard  scheduled  indemnities  on  a  cor- 
poration or  other  employer,  when  a  minor  child  work- 
ing without  a  child  labor  permit  is  injured. 


The  contract  for  furnishing  and  erecting  the  piping 
for  the  north  extension  of  the  Windsor,  W.  Va.,  power 
station  has  been  awarded  by  the  West  Penn  Power  Co. 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Piping  &  Equipment  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  which  was  the  piping  contractor  on  the  original  in- 
stallation as  well  as  on  the  south  extension.  Each  of 
the  three  installations  covers  two  30,000  kw.  units,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  180,000  kw.  when  the  north  extension  is 
finished.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  installation 
is  the  steam  pressure  of  350  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  250 
deg.  superheat.  The  Sargol  gasketless  flanged  joint 
will  be  used  on  the  steam  piping. 
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JULY  BUSINESS  IS  FAIR 


Sales  This  Month   Compare   Favorably  with 
June  Despite  Strikes 


Automobile     Companies     Buying,     But     Railroad 
Purchases  Arc  Being  Deferred,  Except  Santa  Fe 

The  automobile  industry  continues  to  buy  consider- 
able machine-shop  equipment  and  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
machine-tool  market  in  the  Central  States,  though  there 
is  a  fairly  good  volume  of  buying  in  other  lines  as  com- 
pared with  June,  which  was  the  best  month  the  industry 
has  had  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Undoubtedly  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes  are  holding  back  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness, railroad  buying  in  particular  having  been  deferred 
until  a  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles  has  been 
reached.  The  Santa  Fe  has  gone  ahead  with  its  pur- 
chases. Thus  far  this  road  has  closed  for  more  than 
half  of  the  items  for  which  it  inquired.  Its  total  ex- 
penditure for  tools  and  cranes  will  be  $200,000  to 
$250,000. 


There  has  been  other  scattered  railroad  buying. 
The  New  York  Central,  the  Central  Railroad  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  Rutland  Railroad  are  among  those  which 
have  made  small  purchases. 

The  automobile  buying  of  the  week  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  Cleveland  market.  The  Toledo  Chevrolet  Motor 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  bought  12  multiple  spindle  drill- 
ing machines;  the  General  Motors  Co.  has  bought  six 
special  Rockford  boring  machines  for  its  Chevrolet 
plant  at  Flint,  Mich.,  both  orders  going  to  a  Cleveland 
machinery  dealer.  The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  is  figuring  on  additional  equipment,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  gfrinding  machines.  The  Continental 
Motors  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  placing  orders  from 
week  to  week. 

A  turret  lathe  manufacturer  has  booked  an  order 
for  14  machines  for  shipment  to  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  rejected 
bids  on  about  30  tools  and  will  receive  new  bids  up  to 
Aug.  14.  The  Newark  schools  have  bought  about  20 
tools,  totaling  about  $25,000,  for  vocational  training 
work.  Berlin,  N.  H.,  schools  have  bought  about  $17,000 
worth  of  tools  and  trade  schools  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
have  bought  several  machines. 


New  York 


New  Tork,  .Tu!y  18. 
The  volume  of  machine-tool  business  that  has 
been  done  so  far  this  month,  in  comparison  ■with 
that  of  June,  is  fairly  encoura^ng  considering  the 
increasing  uncertainties  arising  out  of  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes.  Buying  is  mostly  in  small  units, 
but  more  manufacturers  are  indicating  their  need 
of  new  shop  equipment.  A  fairly  large  number  of 
inquiries  remain  to  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  manu- 
facturers can  go  ahead  with  more  assurance  than 
is  possible  to-day.  The  Newark  schools  placed  or- 
ders last  week  for  about  $25,000  worth  of  machine 
tools  and  about  $10,000  worth  of  accessories  and 
supplies  for  its  vocational  training  schools.  The 
business  was  split  up  among  several  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  There  is  a  cessation  of  raili-oad  buy- 
ing, due  undoubtedly  to  the  shop  mechanics'  strike. 
The  New  Tork  Central  has  bought  two  turret  lathes 
and  the  Central  Railroad  of  Vermont  has  ordered 
a  1500-lb.  steam  hammer. 

Although  the  crane  market  is  generally  quiet,  the 
condition  is  attributed  to  the  usual  summer  dullness, 
combined  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  strike  situa- 
tion, there  is  some  business  being  closed  and  a  few 
new  inquiries.  One  of  these  now  current  is  for  a 
10-ton,  44-ft.  span  electric  crane  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York.  The  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va., 
which  is  buying  a  list  o.f  machine  tools  and  cranes 
for  its  car  shop  is  receiving  bids  on  a  small  list  of 
electric  hoists.  An  inquiry  for  a  110-ton  power 
house  crane  and  another  calling  for  one  40-ton  elec- 
tric crane  are  reported  to  be  current.  Among  re- 
cent sales  are  the  following : 

Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  a  5-ton,  62-ft.  span 
electric  crane  to  the  Kieckhefer  Container  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Industrial  Works,  a  150-ton  wrecking  crane  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  Montreal,  and  a 


160-ton  wrecking  crane  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  Also  a  15-ton,  45-ft. 
boom  locomotive  crane  with  bucket  to  the  Dominion 
Construction  Co.,  for  Niles,  Ohio,  a  20-ton  locomo- 
tive crane  to  Louis  Caplan,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  a  15- 
ton,  50-ft.  boom  locomotive  crane  to  the  Duluth- 
Superior  Dredgring  Co.,  Duluth.  Minn. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  a  5-ton, 
32-in.  span  electric  crane  to  the  Meeker  Union  Foun- 
dry, Noi'walk.  Conn. 

Bedford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  a  50-ton,  70-ft. 
9-in.  span  overhead  traveling  crane  with  15-ton  aux- 
iliary to  the  Central  Penn  Power  Co.,  Saxton.  Pa. 
Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co.,  a  20-ton,  50-ft.  boom 
locomotive  crane  with  Hayward  bucket  to  the  Cen- 
tral Penn  Power  Co.,  Saxton,  Pa. 

Niles-Beraent-Pond    Co.,    a    10-ton,    S0-/t.    span, 
electric  crane  to  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.   J.,   and  a   4-ton,   4  8 -ft.  span,  hand  power  crane 
to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  for  export  to  Peru. 
The  General  Motors  Corporation,   224  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New  Tork,   will   remove   the  machine  shop   and  parts 
department  of   its  Buick   Motor  Co.   division   from   the  build- 
ing at  Fifty-second  Street  and  the  Hudson  River  to  the  new 
six-stor>-  building  on  Eleventh  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street, 
ground   for   which   recently   was   broken.      The   capacity   will 
be  increased   at  the   new  location   and   additional   machinery 
installed.     The  service   and   parts  departments   of   the   Oak- 
land Motor   Car  Co.  division   will  be  established  also   in  the 
new  building,  which  will   have  a  total  floor  area  of  140,000 
sq.  ft.     Both  plants  will   be   entirely  separate   and   complete 
in   themselves.     It   is   expected   to  have   the   structure   ready 
for  occupancy  early  in  the  fall. 

The  Coffield  Radio  Equipment  Corporation,  Ellenville, 
N.  T.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture    of    wireless    instruments    and    apparatus. 

A  power  house  will  be  installed  at  the  new  four-story 
and  basement  plant  to  be  erected  on  Mill  Street.  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  by  the  American  Chocolate  Products  Co., 
15S  Broadway,  New  Tork.  estimated  to  cost  about  $350,000. 
Andrews.  Towers  &  Lavalle,  21  East  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York,  are  architects  and   engineers. 

John    L.    Miller,    1947    Broadway,    New    Tork,    is   having 
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plans  completed  for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair building,  125  x  150  ft,  at  West  210th  Street,  Tenth 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $75,000. 
Frank    Hausle,    81    East   125th   Street,    is   architect. 

The  Baraarua  Sugar  Co.,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  a 
subsidiary  of  Punta  Alegre  Sugar  Co.,  Camaguey  Province, 
Cuba,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $4,500,000.  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  betterments 
and  additions  to  working  capital.  Edwin  F.  Atkins  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  three-story  power 
house,  45  X  125  ft.,  at  12  Stone  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $90,000.  William  Whitehall,  709  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  architect  and  engineer., 

Charles  Serota,  1575  President  Street,  Brooklyn,  has 
plans  nearing  completion  for  a  one-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works,  100  x  100  ft.,  on  Chauncey  Street.  Charles 
Goodman,   375   Fulton  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Fred  T.  Ley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  two 
buildings,  each  one-stoi-y.  110x120  ft.,  at  its  new  plant  at 
Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  automobile  and  tractor  parts,  etc.  A  store 
house  and  concrete  dock  will  also  be  constructed  at  this 
time,  and  other  factory  structures  later.  Albert  Kahn,  1000 
Marquette    Building,    Detroit,    is   architect. 

The  Jane  Street  Garage,  Inc.,  New  York,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  leased  the  two-story  building  now  being  erected 
at  11-19  Jane  Street,  for  the  establishment  of  an  automobile 
service  and  repair  works.  The  company  is  headed  by  H.  J. 
Schaus  and  W.  G.  Stira,  and  is  represented  by  I.  L..  Broad- 
win,  55  Liberty  Street. 

The  New  York  Steam  Co.,  2S0  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  operating  power  plants  for  general  commercial  service, 
has  acquired  two-flve-story  buildings,  43  x  122  ft.,  at  222-26 
Pearl  Street,  adjoining  its  present  property,  for  proposed 
extensions. 

The  New  Jersey  Concrete  Products  Corporation,  Dover. 
N.  J.,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Pre-Cast  Concrete  Co., 
near  Dover,  for  expansion  in  the  line  of  pre-cast  structural 
concrete  and  kindred  products. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  at  Bridgeton.  N.  J., 
61  X  195  ft.,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at  once.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $225,000.  Ritter  &  Shay,  North 
American    Building,   Philadelphia,    are   architects. 

The  Thomson  Machine  Co.,  298  Main  Street.  Belleville. 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  bakers'  machinery,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  John  W.  Ferguson  Co.,  Patei'son,  N.  J.,  for  a 
two-story  addition,  totaling  about  75.00T)  sp.  ft.  of  floor  area, 
estimated   to  cost   about   $150,000,   including   equipment. 

The  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Harrison.  N.  J.,  has  acquired  about  175  acres  at  Parsippany. 
N.  J.,  for  future  expansion.  Plans  are  being  prepared,  it  is 
said,  for  a  number  of  buildings  and  as  soon  as  these  are 
completed  an  oflicial  announcement  will  be  made. 

D.  W.  May.  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  operating  an  automotive 
electrical  repair  and  service  works,  has  removed  to  its  new 
building  at  319-25  Central  Avenue,  where  10,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  area  virill  be  provided  for  extensions  in  the  different 
departments.  Including  machine  repair,  lighting  and  start- 
ing equipment,  etc. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  and  basement  liigh  school  to  be  erected  on  Northfield 
Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $400.- 
000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle.  546  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
are  architects. 

The  Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  Newark,  will  take  bids 
until  July  27  for  vocational  equipment,  including  hand  and 
other  tools  for  machine  shop,  electricjil  shop,  wood-working 
department  and  automobile  repair  shop;  electrical  instruments; 
electrical  equipment ;  wood-working  benches  and  wood- 
working machinery ;  sterilizer  and  stand,  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  new  Seymour  Vocational  School  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  equipment  will  be  installed  so  as  to  have  the 
structure  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall.  R.  D.  Argue  is 
secretary. 

The  Chemical  Treatment  Co..  Newark,  manufacturer  of 
specialties  for  the  treatment  of  iron  and  steel,  has  leased 
the  three-story  and  basement  building  at  264-68  Jellfte 
Avenue,  totaling  about  13,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  and  ad- 
joining land,  105x250  ft.  The  latter  property  will  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  an  addition  later.  Joseph  D.  Sears  Is 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

A  power  house,  33  x  45  ft.,  will  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  new  three-story  hospital  to  be  built  by  the  Vine- 
land  Hospital  Association,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $150,000.  Stern  &  Woodnut,  Stephen  Glrard  Building. 
Philadelphia,   are  engineers. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July   17 

THE  Santa  Fe  has  made  further  purchases 
against  its  inquiry  and  thus  far  has  closed  for 
more  than  half  of  the  items  listed,  with  the  prob- 
ability that  the  remainder  will  be  bought  in  the 
coming  week.  The  road's  total  expenditures  for 
the  tools  and  a  150-ton  crane  also  on  inquiry,  will 
•ange  from  $200,000  to  $250,000.  The  shopmen's 
strike  is  interfering  with  the  placing  of  other  pend- 
ing lists,  as  the  mechanical  departments  and,  in 
some  cases,  railroad  clerical  forces,  generally  are 
being  enlisted  to  do  the  shop  work  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  keep  trains  running.  Action 
on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  inquiries  has 
been  definitely  postponed  while  it  is  beginning  to 
appear  unlikely  that  the  Illmois  Central  will  place 
orders   for  some   time. 

Local  dealers  continue  to  report  a  slow  improve- 
ment in  trade  from  miscellaneous  sources,  al- 
though new  inquiries  are  not  so  plentiful  as  In 
June.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  considerable 
equipment  which  has  been  pending  for  several 
weeks  is  now  being  purchased  with  the  result  that 
total  sales  for  July  are  expected  to  be  larger  than 
in  June.  One  i*epresentative  machine  tool  house 
has  thus  far  booked  75  per  cent  of  its  aggregate 
sales  in  the  entire  month  of  June.  The  Studebaker 
Corporation,.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  Continental 
Motors  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  continue  to  place  a 
few  orders  from  week  to  week,  rather  than  to  make 
large  purchasers  at  one  time. 

Radial  drill  manufacturers  have  generally  ad- 
vanced their  prices  five  per  cent.  Additional  com- 
panies which  have  announced  advances  include  the 
Carlton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  the  Cincinnati  Bickford 
Tool  Co.  and  the  Dreses  Machine  Tool  Co.,  all  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Western  Machine  Tool  Works, 
Holland,  Mich.  Other  price  changes  include  a  re- 
duction of  five  por  cent  on  emery  grinders  by  the 
Ranison  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  an  advance  of 
about  10  per  cent  by  the  Dalton  Mfg.  Corporation, 
Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  on  its  6-in.  type  "TL  "  motor- 
driven  engine  lathe  only. 

The  Whiting  Cirpo-ation  has  sold  a  No.  6 
cupola  and  a  tumbling  barrel  to  the  Bucyrus  Co., 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  a  3-ton  overhead  elec- 
tric traveling  crane  to  the  Kt-llogg's  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Co.,  Battle  Cheek,  Mich. 

The  Roach-Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  2446-56  North  Crawford 
.■Vvenue,  Chicago.  recenllV  incorporated  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal stock,  will  manufacture  electrical  specialties  and  pro- 
tecting materials  and  also  special  stampings  and  assemblies. 
It  has  taken  a  five-year  lease  on  the  plant  at  the  address 
given,  which  contains  13,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  witn  a 
switch  track  connection  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad.  Purchases  of  punch  and  drill  presses  and 
tool  room  equipment  have  been  made.  The  officers  are 
Ernest  G.  Appleton,  president  and  treasurer ;  Walter  O. 
Roach,  vice-ijresident  and  general  manager,  and  John  N. 
Willson,  secretary.  All  of  these  men  were  formerly  era- 
ployed  by  the  Chicago  Fuse  Xtfg.  Co..  Mr.  Appleton  as  su- 
perintendent, for  the  past  25  years ;  Mr.  Roach  as  assistant 
general  sales  manager  and  Eastern  sales  manager  during 
a  period  of  10  year.s,  and  Mr.  Willson,  as  purchasing  agent 
for  four  years. 

The  American  Medical  Association.  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  has  let  the  general  contract  for  a  six-story 
mercantile  building  at  535  to  538  North  Dearborn  Street, 
to  cost  $350,000,  to  R.  C.  Wieboldt  Co.,  1534  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  B>'-Products  Coko  Co..  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Koppers  Co.,  same 
address,  for  a  one-story  first  aid  building  at  3524  South 
Crawford  Avenue,  to  cost  $9,000  and  for  a  garage  near 
Crawford  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street  to  cost  $5,000. 

C.  W.  Lampe,  155  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  is  com- 
pleting plans  for  a  one  and  two-story  addition  to  the  furni- 
ture factory  of  Fenske  Brothers,  11166  McHenry  Street,  to 
cost  $20,000. 

The  Brollne.  Nolan  Co..  5  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
has  the  general  contract  for  a  two-story  factory,  100  x  123 
ft.,  at  3317  and  3319  Elston  Avenue,  for  Pelton  &  Pelton,  to 
cost    $65,000. 

Fugard  &  Knapp,  212  Kast  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  have 
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taken  bids  for  a  three-story  printing  plant,  80  x  100  ft.,  on 
the  corner  of  North  Franklin  and  Locust  streets,  for  the 
Nccly  Printing  Co.,   412   Orleans  Street,  to  cost   $100,000. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  72  West 
Ad.ims  Street.  Chicago,  will  take  bids  before  tlie  close  of 
the  month  tor  the  first  unit  of  its  new  steam-operated  elec- 
tric power  plant  on  Greenwood  Avenue.  Waukegan,  111., 
to  be  100  X  300  ft.,  and  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000, 
Including  machinery.  H.  Van  Hoist,  company  address,  Is 
engineer. 

The  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  Denver.  Colo.,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  rebuilding  its  shops  at  Utah  Junction, 
destroyed    by   Are,    July    4,    with    loss   of   about    $700,000. 

The  Washington  Foundry  Co.,  Washington  and  Eagle 
streets,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  F.  J. 
Konier  Construction  Co..  190  R:imsey  Street,  for  a  one  and 
two-stor>'   addition,   75x165   ft.,  and  22x100   ft. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000,  a  portion  of  tlie  pro- 
ceeds  to   be   used   for  extensions   and   improvements. 

The    Sager    Metal    Weather    Strip    Co.,    190    North    State 
Street,    Chicago,   has   leased    a    floor     at     162    West     Austin 
.  Avenue  for  extensions. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  a  municipal  clectricaiiy 
operated  pumping  plant  at  Waukegan,  111.,  in  connection 
with  filtration  plant  and  intake,  estimated  to  cost  al>out 
$950,000,  including  machinery.  M.  J.  Dothit  is  city  engineer 
in  charge :  Hoad,  Decker  &  Drury,  303  South  State  Street, 
Ann  Arl)or.  Mich.,  are  consulting  engineers. 

The  Watab  Paper  Co..  Sartell.  Minn.,  has  arranged  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $1,250,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  e.xtensions  and  improvenients.  David  E.  Town  is 
president. 

The  Dulutli  Motor  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  two-story  service  and  repair  building, 
100x150  ft,  on  First  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$75,000.  EUingsen  &  Erickson,  Lonsdale  Building,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Mutual  Oil  Co.,  Denver.  Colo.,  operating  oil  re- 
fineries, is  arranging  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $15,000.- 
000  to  $30,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
plant  extensions  and  improvements,  and  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional properties. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new- 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Litchville,  N.  D.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $600,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract 
are  being  asked  up  to  July  24.  W.  D.  Gillespie,  Fargo, 
N.   D.,  is  architect. 

Motors,  power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  machinery  and 
other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  plant,  100  x  193  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Maier- 
Roedel  Baking  Co.,  Inc.,  5029  North  Western  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, estimated  to  co.st  about  $165,000.  including  machinery. 
The  Iowa  Traction  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  prelimi- 
narj'  plans  under  way  for  a  new-  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  near  Boone.  J.  D.  Wardle, 
company  address,   is  engineer. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo,  July  17. 

The  Pioneer  Paper  Co..  Inc..  Baliston  Spa,  N.  Y..  is  de- 
sirous of  securing  a  small  amount  of  fabricated  steel,  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  wooden  tanks. 

The  Ilex  Mfg.  Co.,  726  Portland  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  camera  shutters  and  other  precision  equip- 
ment, has  plans  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
addition.  85  x  220  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000,  in- 
cluding machinery. 

The  Gallagher  Motor  Corporation,  Rochester,  care  of  Carl 
Ade.  344  East  Avenue,  architect,  has  awarded  contract  to  the 
Henry  Stallmans'  Sons  Co.,  Arlington  Building,  for  a  two- 
story  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  70  x  160  ft.,  on 
Monroe  Avenue. 

The  Board  of  Education.  1401  Telephone  Building,  Buffalo, 
will  take  bids  until  July  26  for  equipment  for  the  several 
vocational  schools,  and  until  July  24  for  drafting  and  drawing 
room  supplies  required  from  July,  1922,  to  April.  1923.  D.  J. 
Sweeney  is  deputy  superintendent  of  business  and  accounts, 
in  charge. 

The  Retsof  Mining  Co..  Retsot,  N.  T..  will  build  a  one- 
story  machine  shop  in  connection  with  its  new  salt  mining 
and  refining  plant.  With  machinery,  it  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  high 
school,  two-stories.  80  x  180  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Solvay,  N.  Y., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $400,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked 
this  month.  M.  L.  King.  Snow  Building.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
architect. 


Townsend.  Krug  &  Green.  Perry,  N.  Y..  manufacturers  of 
cutlery,  have  established  a  branch  plant  at  Hamilton.  Ont. 

The  Hodes-Zinc  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile equipment  and  accessories,  is  considerintr  plans  for  a 
branch  factory  at  Erie,  Pa. 

The  board  of  managers.  State  School  for  Mental  Detec- 
tives, Rome,  N.  Y.,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  7  for  engines  and 
electric  generators  for  installation  at  the  power  plant  of  the 
in.stitution.  L.  F.  Pilcher,  Capitol  Building.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is 
State  architect.     Charles  Bernstein  is  superintendent. 

The  Defiance  Paper  Co.,  Walnut  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Braas  Brothers,  1110  Whitney 
Avenue,  for  a  one-story  paper  mill  addition,  50  x  200  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  close  to  $200,000.  including  machinery  and 
alterations  in  the  present  mill. 

E.  P.  Leitz.  463  Connecticut  Street,  Buffalo,  is  arranging 
a  list  of  machine  tools,  bench  tools,  etc..  for  installation  at 
Ills  automobile  service  and  repair  shop  on  Genesee  Street. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  has 
ordered  a  70.000-hp.  generator  for  its  hydroelectric  power 
plant  extension  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $850,000.  Two  other  units  of  .ap- 
proximately the  same  size  have  been  ordered  from  the  General 
Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  use  at  the  same  station. 

Conveying  and  hoisting  equipment,  finishing  and  polishing 
machinery,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
Lautz  Marble  Co.,  861  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  estimated  to  cost 
aljout  $85,000. 

Bids  are  being  asked  by  the  National  Biscuit  Co..  Buffalo, 
for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  120  x 
125  ft.,  on  Urban  Street,  for  company  cars  and  trucks.  Head- 
quarters are  at  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street,  New 
York.     A.  G.  Zimmerman,  company  address,  is  architect. 

The  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Rochester,  will  install 
new  equipment  at  its  power  plant,  including  electrical  and 
steam  apparatus  to  utilize  surplus  hydraulic  power.  P.  J. 
Howes  is  chief  engineer. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July  17. 
The  Hellwig  Silk  Dyeing  Co.,  Ninth  and  Buttonwood 
streets,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  F.  W.  Van 
Loon.  Perry  Building,  for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  40  x 
240  ft.,  to  cost  about  $45,000.  A  portion  of  the  building 
will  be  used  for  a  service  works  for  company  automobiles. 
George  D.  Ellis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  309  North  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  tin  cans,  etc.,  is  planning 
for    the    installation    of   additional    equipment. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  Philadelphia,  has  arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital 
from  $60,000,000  to  $67,085,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  A  new  power  house 
will  be  erected  on  Race  Street  to  cost  about  $70,000,  and 
work  will  soon  commence  on  an  addition  to  the  Franklin 
power  station.  Sixth  Street.  A  new  power  house  will  be 
built   at    American   and    Susquehanna   avenues. 

The  Universal  Service  Motors  Co.,  1407  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  P.  M.  Sax,  Penfield 
Building,  for  an  addition  to  its  works  at  Seventeenth  and 
Manning  streets,  comprising  a  six-story  and  basement 
building,    70  x  117   ft.     William   M.   Godfrey   is  president. 

The  Wills  Sainte  Claire  Co.  of  Pennsylvania.  2033  Market 
Street.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  has 
leased  a  portion  of  the  new  building  to  be  erected  at  207- 
209  North  Broad  Street  for  a  new  service  and  repair 
branch. 

Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  Seventh  Street  and  Tabor 
Road,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  drying  machinery,  is 
arranging  for  a  merger  with  the  Smith  &  Furbush  Machine 
Co.,  Hancock  and  Somerset  streets,  manufacturer  of  tex- 
tile machinery,  in  which  it  has  held  a  controlling  interest 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  consolidated  company  will  be 
capitalized  at  $2,500,000,  and  will  be  operated  under  the 
first  noted  name.  Plans  are  under  way  for  extensions  in 
the  works  at  Seventh  Street  and  Tabor  Road.  Upon  com- 
pletion, the  Smith  &  FVrbush  plant  will  be  removed  to  this 
location  and  the  present  plant  discontinued.  Walter  M. 
Schwartz  will  be  president  of  the  combined  company,  and 
Frank    E.    Schermerhorn,    secretary    and    treasurer. 

The  Fidelity  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  4015  Paul  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, will  break  ground  at  once  for  a  new  one-story  and 
basement  plant,  86  x  200  ft.,  at  Frankford  Avenue  and 
Wheatsheaf  Lane,  estimated  to  cost  about  $60,000.  John 
M.  Higginbotham  is  president. 

The  R.  B.  Dutt  Co.,  1736  North  Mascher  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  one- 
story  power  house  at  its  dye   works. 

The  Delaware  County  Electric  Co.,  Lansdown,  Pa.,  has 
arranged    for    an    increase    in    capital    from    $12,800,000    to 
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JIS.OOO.OOO,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions  and   improvements. 

The  De  Zeng-Standard  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  taken  out 
a  State  charter  to  manufacture  surgical,  medical  and  optical 
instruments  and  parts.  A  plant  is  now  in  operption  on  East 
State  Street  and  work  will  commence  at  an  early  date  on  a 
branch  plant  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  J50,000.  The 
company  is  headed  by  Henry  L.  De  Zeng,  Charles  H.  Kerr 
and  Samuel  W.  Cafterty. 

The  Trent  Tile  Co.,  Flagg  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will 
commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  one-story  power 
house. 

Thomas  J.  Lee  and  associates,  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  are  ar- 
ranging for  the  reorganization  of  the  Nickel  Fabricating 
Co.,  whose  plant  recently  Was  acquired  under  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, remodel  the  works  and  commence  production  at  an 
early  date. 

Work  will  soon  commence  on  a  new  power  house,  100  x 
130  ft  .  at  the  plant  of  the  Scranton  Lace  Co.,  Scranton, 
Pa  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000,  including  a  150-ft. 
stack.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  101  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  architects.     Paul  B.  Belin  is  general  manager. 

The  Lexington  Motor  Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  S51  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  automobiles. 
has  acquired  the  building  at  4624-28  Chestnut  Street,  total- 
ing about  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  It  will  be  remodeled 
as  a  service  and  repair  works,  to  include  a  complete  ma- 
chine  shop. 

The  McGann  Mfg.  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation    of   a    10-ton    electric    traveling    crane. 

The  Excelsior  Electric  Light,  Power  &  Gas  Co.,  834  Land 
Title  Building.  Philadelphia,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  merger 
with  other  electric  power  companies  operating  in  the  West 
Rockhill  Township  district,  including  the  West  Rockhill 
Township  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  and  the  East  Rock- 
hill Township  Co.  The  new  corporation  will  be  known  as 
the  Excelsior  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  has  plans 
under  way  for  extensions  and  improvements.  Daniel  W. 
Simkins   is  secretary. 

Bernard  S.  Pincus,  Twenty-first  and  Market  streets, 
Philadelphia,  operating  a  provision  business,  will  commence 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  two-story  ice  and  cold 
storage  plant  at  454-08  North  American  Street,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $85,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  Administration  Building, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  will  soon  commence  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  at  the  power  house  at  Adams  Avenue  and  Gibson 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $60,000.  J.  H.  Williams, 
426  Washington  Avenue,   is  president  of  the  board. 

The  Pennsylvania  Edison  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $57,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  part 
for   extensions   and   improvements. 

A  two-story  and  basement  service  building.  45x75  ft., 
with  machine  department,  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000.  Stone 
&   Webster,    Inc.,   147   Milk   Street,    Boston,    is   engineer. 

The  Susquehanna  Castings  Co.,  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  is  ar- 
ranging a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at  its  proposed 
foundry  at  New  Oxford,   Pa. 

Fire  July  14,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Nltrolold  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  compo- 
sition products,  with  loss  estimated  at  $25U,U0O,  including 
machinery.  ^ 

In  connection  with  remodeling  and  improving  the  Drls- 
coU  Building,  South  Cameron  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by 
the  State  Motors  Co.,  representative  for  the  Chevrolet  auto- 
mobile, a  complete  machine  ai\d  repair  shop  will  be  operated 
on  the  second  floor,  while  the  third  floor  will  be  given  over 
to  a  parts  department  and  auxiliary  service  works.  N.  K. 
van  Der  Zee   is  local   manager. 

Fire.  July  11,  destroyed  the  brass  foundry  at  the  plant  of 
Orr  &  Sembower,  Inc.,  MlUmont,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
boilers,  tanks,  stacks,  etc.  An  offlcial  estimate  of  loss  has 
not  been   made. 

The  Keystone  Carbonic  Gas  Co.,  Inc.,  Security  Trust 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Is  taking  bids  on  separate  con- 
tracts for  Its  new  plant  at  Hlghsplre,  for  the  manufacture 
of  carbonic  gas,  commercial  oxygen,  etc.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  60  x  140  ft.  The  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $300,000,  Including  machinery.  C.  J.  Smith,  com- 
pany address.  Is  architect  and  engineer.  S.  S.  Bailey  la 
president. 

Fire,  July  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  planing  mill  of 
Reltz  &  Snyder,  Palmcrton,  Pa.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
about  $75,000,  approximately  $25,000  representing  machinery. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  17. 

THE  automobile  industry  continues  to  buy  con- 
siderable equipment.  The  Toledo  Chevrolet 
Motor  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  purchased  12  multiple 
drilling  machines  from  the  National  Automatic 
Tool  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  purchased  sLx  special  Rockford  boring 
machines  for  its  Chevrolet  plant  in  Flint,  Mich., 
both  orders  being  placed  with  a  Cleveland  ma- 
chinery house.  A  turret  lathe  manufacturer  has 
booked  an  oriler  from  Montreal  for  14  machines. 
The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  ia 
figuring  on  a  number  of  grinding  machines  and 
will  probably  purchase  additional  equipment.  There 
is  considerable  demand,  particularly  from  the 
automobile  field,  for  siiecial  single  purpose  ma- 
chines for  production  work.  Many  manufacturers 
in  this  field  are  looking  tor/  equipment  whicn  will 
enable    them    to    reduce    production   costs. 

The    coal    and    railroad    strikes    are    apparently 
having  the  effect   of   reducing  machinery   business. 
Some   buyers  who   have  had   inquiries   out  show   a 
hesitancy    about   placing   orders    because    they   feel 
that   the  strike   situ.ation   may  have   some   effect   on 
general    business    conditions.      There    is   also    some 
evidence  of  the  usual  summer  lull  and  the  volume 
of   sales  is  showing   some   falling  off   as  compared 
with  June.     The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has 
rejected  bids  for  about   30  machine   tools  and   will 
receive  new  bids  Aug.  14. 
The  F.  P.  Screw  Co.,  Bast  Seventy-ninth  Street,  Cleveland, 
manufacturer  of  cap   and   set  screws,   is   enlarging  its  plant 
by  an  addition  providing  5000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.     It  recently  purchased  the  equipment  of 
the  Cleveland  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Commercial  Galvanizingg  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and 
will  erect  a  plant  near  the  Warren  Tool  &  Forging  Co.,  to 
manufacture  containers  for  transporting  oil.  petroleum  and 
tar.  together  with  a  galvanizing  department.  T.  E.  Bromley, 
J.  J.  Hehet,  B.  F.  Fletcher,  R.  C.  Kunlow  and  Frank  Baker 
are   the    incorporators. 

The  International  Lead  Refining  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  has  acquired  a  site  at  Bettes 
Corners.  Akron.  Ohio,  on  which  it  will  shortly  commence  the 
erection  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  zinc  oxide.  Four  struc- 
tural buildings  will  be  erected. 

The  Hermann  Tire-Building  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  the  A.  R.  McDonald  machine  shop,  St.  Iferys. 
Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  tire  building  machinery.  Walter 
H.   Hermann   is   president. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Brother.  Ashland,  Ohio,  have  had  plans 
prepared  for  a  foundry  addition. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  is  considering  the  rear- 
rangement of  handling  raw  material  In  its  River  Rouge 
foundry  and  recently  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  a  car  dumper 
with  a  view  of  using  this  for  unloading  the  pig  iron,  coke  and 
other  raw  material. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July  17. 

The  Barton  Auto  Top  Co.,  4445  Woodward  Avenue.  De- 
troit, has  awarded  a  contract  to  W.  M.  Pratt.  Penobscot 
Building,  for  a  new  three-story  plant,  62  x  160  ft.,  on  West 
Canfleld  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000,  including 
equipment.     Albert  Barton  Is  president. 

The  Detroit  Stoker  Co..  7342  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Van  Blerck  Motor  Co.,  Monroe. 
Mich.,  for  the  establishment  of  new  works.  It  plans  to  Install 
equipment  and  commence  operations  at  an  early  date.  Em- 
ployment will  be  given  to  about  200. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  laboratory  and 
mechanical  research  plant.  200  x  800  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $500,000,  including  equijiment.  It  will  replace  13 
temporary  buildings  of  this  character  erected  during  the  war. 
The  company  is  reported  to  have  preliminary  plans  under 
consideration  for  the  erection  of  a  new  assembling  plant,  on 
Bite  to  be  selected  in  Mexico. 

The  Aetna  Portland  Cement  Co.,  412  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  is  laying  foundations  for  the  Initial  buildings  at 
Its  new  plant  on  property  recently  acquired  at  Essexvllle, 
Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000.     It  will  Include  a 
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number  of  cement  mills,  machine  sluip,  power  plant  and  other 
sliuc.tures. 

The  Auto  SiH'oialties  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  jacks,  shock  absorbers  and  kindred 
equipment,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $350,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  Improvements. 
J.  W.  Tiscornia  is  vice-president. 

A  detached  power  plant  will  be  erected  in  connection  with 
the  new  two-story  high  school  to  be  constructed  on  the  East 
Side,  Saginaw.  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  about  J250.000.  J.  F. 
Beckbissinger,  114  South  Jefferson  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Milwaukee  and  Mt. 
Elliott  avenues.  Detroit,  is  clearing  the  site  adjoining  its 
plant  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  its  proposed  new  unit, 
estimated  to  cost  about  ?2.000,000,  including  machinery. 
Charles  D.  Hastings  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  General  Motors  Building, 
Detroit,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  erection  of  additional  units 
to  the  new  plant  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Junction  Avenue 
and  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  to  be  occupied  by  its 
subsidiary  organization,  the  Shepard  Art  Metal  Co.,  with 
present  plant  at  Grand  Boulevard  and  Hastings  Street.  The 
first  unit  will  have  a  total  area  of  about  100,000  sq.  ft.,  all 
of  which  will  be  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  hardware 
specialties,  locks,  etc.,  for  automobile  body  con.struction. 
L,;Uer  units  will  increase  the  floor  space  to  about  250,000 
sq.  ft.  The  Fisher  company  has  acquired  the  plant  and  busi- 
ness of  O.  J.  Beaudett  &  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  manufacturers 
of  automobile  bodies,  and  will  continue  the  works  as  one  of 
its  divisions.  The  Pontiac  plant  approximates  300,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space,  and  will  give  employment  to  about  1500. 


New  England 

Boston,  July   17 

THE  machine  tool  situation  in  this  section  is 
more  encouraging.  The  market  is  far 
from  active,  but  enough  equipment  has  been  moved 
the  past  week  to  lead  the  trade  to  believe  that  July 
bookings  will  be  larger  than  anticipated  early  in 
the  month.  Some  machine  tool  builders  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strike  are  securing  shop  work  direct 
from  the  railroads  and  from  car  repair  interests 
engaged  in  special  work  for  the  carriers,  making  it 
necessary  to  take  on  additional  men  in  some  in- 
stances. The  Rutland  Railroad  apparently  is  bet- 
ter off  for  mechanical  help  than  other  New  Eng- 
land transportation  companies,  its  shop  force 
being  about  SO  per  cent  of  normal.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  is  concentrating  its  efforts  on  securing  help 
in  one  Massachusetts  shop  where  it  has  1000  me- 
chanics, contrasted  with  3000  before  the  strike. 

In  going  business  new  tools  have  again  led  used 
machinery.  Sales  the  past  week  include  a  1500-lb. 
steam  hammer,  2-in.  turret  machine,  20-in.  lathe, 
Warner  &  Swasey  chucking  machinery  and  a  struc- 
tural steel  shear  taken  by  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad ;  a  400-ton  wheel  press  and  two  small 
grinders  sold  to  the  Rutland  Railroad  ;  a  new  hack 
saw,  used  22-in.  planer,  two  used  14-in.  lathes,  a 
new  12-in.  shaper,  new  sensitive  drill  with  single 
spindle  and  a  new  arbor  press  for  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  trade  school  purposes ;  23  miscellaneous  ma- 
chine shop  tools,  blacksmith  equipment  and  $1,300 
worth  of  supplies,  the  whole  amounting  to  a  little 
less  than  $17,000,  taken  by  the  Berlin,  N.  H., 
Board  of  Education.  The  machine  tools  were  di- 
\-ided  among  five  local  dealers,  the  largest  amount 
going  to  any  one  being  approximately  $3,000.  Other 
sales  include  a  new  14-in.  lathe  and  four  screw 
shaving  machines  to  a  Massachusetts  concern 
about  to  engage  in  special  piston  ring  grooving 
work ;  a  new  large  multiple  drilling  machine  to  a 
Providence  firm  and  several  new  and  used  single 
machines.  A  better  demand  for  wood-working 
equipment  is  reported.  New  inquiries  include  one 
for  complete  machine   shop   equipment  from   India. 

The  price  situation  on  new  tools  appears 
stronger. 

Coal  handling  machinery  Is  wanted  by  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway,  108  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  for  Its 
South  Boston  plant 

Bids  closed  last  week  on  a  three-story,  43  x  102  ft  addi- 
tion to  the  State  trade  school.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The   New   York,    New   Haven   &   Hartford   Railroad    this 


week  will  reopen  its  Norwood,  Mass.,  steel  car  shops,  closed 
since  Dec.  24,  1921. 

The  American  Can  Co.  has  taken  a  long-term  lease  from 
the  Boston  WTiail  Co.  of  the  six-story  and  basement  building 
at  22-24  Midway  Street,  South  Boston. 

The  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
is  planning  the  erection  of  a  four-story  brick  and  steel  addi- 
tion. Leary  &  Walker,  Times  Building.  New  Bedford,  are 
the  engineers.     Contract  will  be  awarded  shortly. 

The  Bridgeport  Furnace  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  re- 
moving to  a  new  plant  at  1661  Main  Street,  fi-om  187  Con- 
gress Street,  and  will  install  equipment  to  manufacture  Iron 
elbows  and  other  furnace  fittings. 

The  Quincy  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  received  permission  to  issue  capital  stock  for  $140,000, 
and  bonds  for  $250,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  improvements  in  plant  and  system. 

The  Connecticut  flight  &  Power  Co.,  West  Main  Street, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  electric 
generating  plant  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hou-satonic  River, 
near  Devon,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

The  Military  Emergency  Board.  State  Armory.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Payne  &  Keefe,  Manwaring 
Building,  New  London,  Conn.,  for  a  new  one-story  mechani- 
cal building,  85  ,x  150  ft,  at  Branford,  Conn.,  to  cost  about 
$40,000. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co..  Dixwell  Avenue, 
Hamden,  Conn.,  is  completing  plans  for  a  new  one-story 
building,  100  x  194  ft,  for  battery  plate  production,  and  a 
one-story  addition  to  the  present  building,  106  x  115  ft. 
Stovel  &  Brinkerhoft,  136  Liberty  Street  New  York,  are  en- 
gineers and  contractors. 

A  vocational  department  will  l>e  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Somerville,  Mass..  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $800,000.  for  which  Ritchie,  Paisons  & 
Taylor,   15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  are  architects. 

The  Cumberland  County  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Congress 
and  Elm  streets.  Portland.  Me.,  has  foundations  in  progress 
for  a  new  electric  generating  plant  at  South  Portland,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,000,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  77  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  man- 
ufacturers of  textile  machinery  and  parts,  have  pains  under 
consideration  for  an  addition   to  the  plant  at  Lowell,   Mass. 

The  New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Light  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  arranged  for  a  capital  stock  issue  of  $1,602,720. 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant  extensions  and 
improvements. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  17. 

WHILE  it  was  expected  that  July  would  be  a 
quiet  month  in  the  machine  tool  industry, 
the  number  of  orders  booked  the  past  week  was  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  local  manufacturers. 
While  no  large  purchases  were  made,  single  orders 
were  well  up  to  the  average  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
In  addition  to  domestic  business,  an  export  order 
for  six  tools  was  booked  and  shipped  from  stock 
by  a  local  manufacturer.  An  Indianapolis  manu- 
facturer bought  five  tools  from  a  local  firm  and  an 
Indiana  automobile  manufacturer  also  p^ced  an 
order  for  six  special  machines  for  manufacturing 
parts.  A  Cincinnati  manufacturer  received  a  con- 
tract from  a  Pittsburgh  district  steel  company  for 
six  lathes  and  was  in  receipt  of  an  order  from  a 
printing  press  manufacturer  in  the  East  for  a  num- 
ber of  tools. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  a 
number  of  special  machines  and  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  railroad  also  has  an  inquiry  out  for  sev- 
eral tools. 

Local  manufacturers  report  a  scarcity  of  good 
men  and  are  forced  to  pay  much  higher  wages  than 
recently  to  secure  enough  mechanics  to  take  care  of 
orders. 

Littleford  Brothers,  sheet  metal  workers,  Cincinnati,  have 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  three-story  office  building  and  a 
two-storj'  factory  adjoining  their  present  property  on  B3ast 
Third  Street  The  building  will  be  45  ft.  x  240  ft.  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  The  Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

The  Warner  Elevator  Co.,  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  an  addition  to  contain  approxi- 
mately 38,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  It  will  be  used  princi- 
pally as  an  assembling  floor. 

The  plant  of  the  Louisville  Cement  Co.,  near  Jeffersonville, 
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Ind.,  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  on  July 
13.  About  J75,000  worth  of  machinery  was  destroyed.  It  is 
understood  that  the  wjrks  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  plans 
can  be  prepared. 

The  receiver's  sale  at  the  plant  of  the  Allen  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Columbus  and  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  the  past  week  brought 
approximately  $210,000.  The  real  estate  owned  by  the  com- 
pany at  Columbus   was  not  disposed  of. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  paint  manufacturer,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  7-story  addition  at 
Wayne  Avenue  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  CO  x  270  ft.  EYank  Hill  Smith,  Inc.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  is  the  engineer. 


Milwaukee 

Mlwaukee,  July  17. 

THF,  machine-tool  business  so  far  in  July  has  not 
differed  materially  from  that  in  May  or  June, 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  volume  is  slowly 
but  steadily  assuming  broader  proportions.  Demand 
remains   spotty   and   spasmodic  and   purchases   still 
are    confined    to    the   most    urgent    needs.      On    the 
other  hand,  replacement  requirements  have  enlarged 
and   embrace   needs   for   additional   capacity.      This 
is  especially  true  of  the  automotive  industries,  which 
in  general  continue  along  tiie  active  lines  developed 
in  the  last  three  to  five  months.     Agricultural  ma- 
chinery  manufacturjrs  begin    to   feel   a   substantial 
revival   which    is   believed   to   porter.d   a    resumption 
of  equipment  needs.     Mliiing  machine  demand,  while 
not  normally  active,  is  gradually  increasing,  making 
production  schedules  of  local  plants  not  only  heavier 
but  much  more  regular. 
Prospects  for   the  selection   of  Milwaukee   as   the   location 
of  a  proposed   American   aircraft  works  by  A.  H.   G,  Fokker 
of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  Holland,  appear  bright  as  the 
result  of  a  conference  of  50   leading  business  men  called  by 
the  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce  to  consider  a  definite 
proposition    on    July    12.      It   is   understood    that   commercial 
organizations  in   New  York.   Chicago,  Dayton  and  Columbus. 
Ohio,  are  entertaining  similar  propositions.     The  prospective 
investment   is   $3,000,000,   of  which  amount  the   inventor   and 
manufacturer  proposes  to  furnish  approximately   80  per  cent. 
Francis   A.    Vaughn,    president   F.    A.    Vaughn,    Inc.,    consult- 
ing engineer,  290  Third  Street,  is  representing  the  Milwaukee 
Interests. 

The  Scolding  Locks  Hair  Pin  Co..  Appleton.  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  hair  pins  and  other  wire  specialties  and  novelties, 
has  broken  ground  for  a  new  factory.  40  x  200  ft.,  one  story 
and  part  basement,  at  Appleton  Junction.  The  present  shop 
equipment  will  be  augmented  by  miscellaneous  purchases 
upon  which  inquiries  are  about  to  be  put  out.  The  total 
investment  is  estimated  at  $75,000. 

Frank  Holton  &  Co..  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
band  and  orchestra  instruments  and  metal  music  specialties, 
has  let  contract  to  Morrissey  Brothers,  local,  for  a  two- 
story  brick,  concrete  and  mill-floored  addition,  40  x  SO  ft., 
-which  will  cost  about  $45,000.  including  additional  equipment. 
This  will  include  drawin;;.  stamping,  pressing,  polishing. 
plating  and  other  machinery.  Harry  J.  Charlton  is  secretary 
and  general  manager. 

J.  H.  Saris.  Ford  dealer,  Beloit,  Wis.,  has  placed  the  com- 
plete contract  with  the  W.  G.  Fitzgerald  Co.,  726  Central  Ave- 
Xxiie,  local,  for  a  new  garage,  sales  and  service  establishment, 
100  x  130  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  at  412  Broad  Street. 
Trhe  machine  shop  department  will  occupy  a  space,  75  x  100 
ft.,  and  the  building  and  equipment  will  cost  about  $100,000. 
The  architects  are  J.  E.  Hetherington  &  Son.  105  North  Clark 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  Republic  Box  Co.,  Chicago,  has  plans  for  a  new  box 
and  crating  factory  to  be  erected  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  the  plant  almost  totally  destroyed  by  Are  last  fall. 
It  will  be  of  brick  and  steel,  one  story.  100  x  250  ft.,  with 
several  wings  and  a  separate  power  plant  and  boiler  house. 
Commencement  of  the  work  has  been  delayed,  but  the  recent 
substantial  betterment  in  general  business  conditions  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  a  decision  to  start  shortly.  John  Stunkel  is 
secretary. 

Gregor  Lenz.  Little  Chute,  Wis.,  dealer  and  repairer  of 
automobiles,  tractors,  etc.,  will  erect  a  one-story  building, 
60  X  120  ft.,  designed  by  A.  A.  Nelson,  architect,  Neenah, 
Wis.     It  will  cost  about  $20,000  complete. 

The  L.  Nlemcheck  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  tools, 
dies,  jigs,  fixtures,  metal  stampings,  etc.  It  takes  over  the 
business  of  a  similar  character  developed  in  recent  years 
under  the  style  of  Niemcheck  &  Wenzel,  at  313  I'opUir  Street, 
Milwaukee.  Ludwig  Niemcheck.  E.  Wizncrowiez  and  S,  L. 
Orzechowiak  are  the  principals  in  the  new  organization. 


Milwaukee  and  Appleton  interests,  as  yet  unidentified, 
are  negotiating  for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the 
Rex  Foundry  Co.  at  Schleisingerville.  Wis.,  to  remodel  and 
equip  it  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings  by  the  electric 
furnace  process.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  about  50  at  the 
start.  The  commencement  of  operations  is  dependent  upon 
how  soon  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  supply  of  cur- 
rent from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.  At 
l)resent  only  a  tributary  line  supplies  customers  at  Schleis- 
ingerville, which  is  inadequate  for  electric  furnace  require- 
ments. 

The  Bahde  Mfg.  Co.,  2616  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee,  has 
let  the  general  contract  to  Paul  Bringe  &  Co.,  940  Third 
Street,  for  a  one-story  brick  and  concrete  machine  shop,  30 
X  104  ft.,  at  Thirtieth  and  Chambers  streets.  It  will  require 
new  equipment  throughout.  As  previously  reported,  it  was 
recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  mechanical  appliances 
on  a  royalty  basis  under  contracts  with  inventors  and  de- 
signers.    The  initial  investment  will  be  about  $20,000. 

The  Herman  Motor  Car  Co..  Appleton.  Wis.,  expects  to 
start  work  shortly  after  Aug.  1  oo  a  two-story  brick  and 
concrete  garage  and  repair  shop,  80  ft.  square,  one  fioor  of 
which  will  be  equipped  for  machine  work.  It  will  cost  about 
$25,000. 

The  Claybourn  Process  Corporation.  Milwaukee,  organizod 
recently  by  L.  W.  Claybourn.  Menasha.  Wis.,  to  manufacture 
automatic  multicolor  printing  presses,  has  been  granted  per- 
mits for  the  erection  of  its  manufactuiing  group  at  Humboldt 
Avenue,  Franklin  and  Becker  streets,  plans  for  which  have 
been  prepared  by  Herman  J.  Esser.  architect.  402  Camp 
Building.  Milwaukee.  The  main  building  will  be  122  x  124 
ft.,  one  story,  of  brick  and  steel  ;  the  power  house,  30  s  80 
ft.,  one  story ;  the  assembling,  warehouse,  storage,  adminis- 
tration and  general  purpose  building.  103  x  122  ft.,  two  stories 
and  basement.  The  cost  of  the  structures  is  estimated  at 
$175,000.  Machinery  and  equipment  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $125,000  to  $150,000  additional. 

The  Heating  &  Power  Appliance  Co..  Milwaukee,  organ- 
ized some  time  ago  by  F.  L.  Hutchinson,  has  established  a 
factory  and  machine  shop  at  200-210  Pleasant  Street  to 
manufacture  a  new  tJTJe  of  valve  for  vacuum,  vapor  and 
atmospheric  systems  of  heating.  It  also  manufactures  other 
heating  and  power  appliances,  steam  and  electric  driven 
pumps,  fire  brick,  etc.,  and  does  general  he.ating  and  power 
engineering  and  contracting.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  president; 
M.  V.  Eicholtz,  vice-president,  and  W.  M.  Tuckwell,  secretary 
and   treasurer. 

The  Meyer  Furnace  &  Supply  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
furn.aces,  stoves,  sheet  metal  specialties,  etc.  A  factory  has 
been  opened  at  170-174  Reed  Street.  The  incorporators  are 
F.  W.  Giese.   Don  Howland  and  H.   L.  Jackson. 

The  Northern  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Hawlclns,  Wis.,  has  re- 
cently increased  its  authorized  capitalization  to  $100,000  to 
provide  for  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  the  purchase  ol 
miscellaneous  equipment. 


Pittsburgh 

PiTTSBUROH.    July    17. 

The  National  Metal  Products  Co..  West  Erie  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  is  planning  for  a  new  three-story  factory  at 
West  Erie  and  Diamond  streets,  to  manufacture  metal 
weatherstrips  and  other  products,  estimated  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $75,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Co.,  Thirtieth  and  Liberty 
streets.  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  electrically-operated 
washing  machines,  ironing  machines,  etc.,  is  disposing  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $600,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  additional  working  capital. 

The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Pittsburgh,  is  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  new  plants  in  the  city,  each  of  which  will 
manufacture  steel  products.  The  company  names  are 
temporarily  withheld.  R.  J.  Seaman  Is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment  in   charge   of   the   projects. 

The  Champion  Tool  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  is  taking  bids 
for  a  new  one  and  two-story  machine  and  forge  shop,  100  x 
200  ft.,  and  60  x  60  ft.,  respectively,  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $60,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Coraopolis  Electric  Co.,  Coraopolls,  Pa..  Is  being 
organized  under  State  laws,  to  equip  and  operate  a  local 
electric   plant  and   system. 

The  Fayro  Machine  &  Engineering  Co.,  Johnstown,  Fa., 
has  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Relnhold  Better- 
man  Co.,  manufacturer  of  boilers,  tanks,  ttc.  atui  will 
operate  the  works.  The  purchasing  company  la  erecting 
a  plant  at  Sheridan,  Pa.,  and  as  soon  as  this  Is  completed 
the  Uetterman  plant  will  be  discjutinued  and  tne  machin- 
ery removed  to  the  new  building  1".  F.  Faunce  is  president 
and  J.    C.    Ayres.   vice-president   and   treasurer. 
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The  Hopkins  Motor  Co.,  Fifteenth  Street,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  now  three-story  service  and 
repair  works,  40  x  60  ft.,  at  Eoff  and  I^Mftcenth  streets, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000.  E.  B.  Franzheim,  1425 
Chapline   Street,   is  architecf.. 

A  vooaiioii.ll  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  hi.ch  school  to  be  erected  at  Vendergritt,  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $155,000.  W.  G.  Eckles.  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Warren  Auto  Trading  Co.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  has 
plans  in  progress  for  a  new  three-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works.  60  x  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Farmers'  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  contract  to  Pihl  &  Miller, 
Wabash  Building,  for  a  new  four-story  building,  40  x  130  ft., 
estimated   to  cost   about   $55,000. 

The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Butler.  Pa.,  is  laying 
foundations  for  a  new  one-story  building,  100  x  250  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Austin 
Co.,  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  for  a  one-story  foundry  and 
machine  shop  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $50,000. 

The  Fesenmeier  Packing  Co.,  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  has 
acquired  property  on  Fourteenth  Street  and  will  remodel 
the  structure  for  an  ice-manutacturing  and  cold  storage 
plant  to  have  an  initial  output  of  250  tons  of  ice  per  day 
and  cold  storage  capacity  for  about  35,000  bbl.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $125,000,   with   equipment. 

The  Consolidated  Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Miller- 
Ritter  Building.  Huntington.  W.  Va..  plans  the  erection  of 
a  new  two-story  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$100,000. 


Baltimore 

BA1.TIM0RB.  July  17. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lex- 
ington Building,  Baltimore,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  new 
two-story  power  house  at  6-S  McCIellan  Street,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  Republic  Boiler  &  Radiator  Co.,  W'oodbury,  Balti- 
more, recently  organized,  will  remodel  a  portion  of  the 
former  ordnance  plant  of  the  Government,  lately  acquired, 
for  the  establishment  of  works  to  manufacture  boilers, 
radiators  and  other  heating  equipment.  New  buildings 
will  be  constructed,  providing  a  total  floor  area  of  82,500 
sq.    ft.,   estimated  to  cost   $50,000.     E.  L.    Stock  is  president. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Paper  Co.,  Water  and  Thirty- 
fourth  streets,  Washington,  will  build  a  new  one-story 
hydroelectric  power  plant  for  mill  service,  estimated  to 
cost   close   to    $60,000.      G.    L.    Nicholsen    is   president. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  1  for  the  fol- 
lowing equipment:  Schedule,  56.  two  crank  shapers: 
schedule  57,  one  upright  drill,  one  grinding  cutter  and 
reamer,  one  arbor  press,  one  twist  drill  grinder  and  one 
serpentine  shear;  schedule  5S.  three  precision  bench  lathes, 
three  engine  lathes,  and  one  toolmakers'  lathe,  all  for  the 
naval  base  at  Bellevue,  D.  C. ;  also  until  Aug.  1  for  the 
following  equipment  for  Eastern  and  Western  na\'y  yards: 
Schedule  9645.  106  hand  drills,  64  soldering  irons,  side-cut- 
ting pliers,  60S  gasoline  torches,  1950  pipe  wrenches,  114 
dozen  files,  and  9  chain  blocks. 

The  Southern  Power  Co..  Charlotte.  N.  C,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the 
Catawba  River.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  dam  be- 
tween Van  Wyck  and  Great  Falls,  locating  the  plant  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first  noted  place. 

The  Union  Machine  Shop,  Richmond,  Va..  will  install 
a  new  lathe,  srinder  and  other  equipment.  R.  E.  Savage 
heads  the  company. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  July  26  for  coal  and 
ash-handling  machinery  for  the  naval  base  at  Hampton 
Roads,    Va.,    as   set   forth    under   specification    4667. 

The  City  Council,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  has  tentative  plan's 
under  way  for  a  new  electrically-operated  pumping  plant, 
to  replace  the  station  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss 
estimated  at  $35,000. 

The  General  Electric  Co..  Citizens'  and  Southern  Bank 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new 
local  distributing  building,  four  stories  reinforced-concrete, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $175,000,  including  equipment.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  one-story  adjoining  building  as  a 
machine  and  repair  shop,  and  general  service  works.  Head- 
quarters of  the   company  are  at  Schenectady.   N.  T. 

^'  Z^'  Easterling.  Denmark,  S.  C,  and  associates,  are 
organizing  a  company  to  build   and   operate   a  hydroelectric 


power  plant  on  the  Edisto  River.  A  site  has  been  selected 
about  four  miles  from  the  city.  The  new  generating  plant 
will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  an  existing  steam- 
operated   station   at  Denmark. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
southwest  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Gwynn'a 
Fall  Park,  Baltimore,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000.     Smith    &   May,    Calvert   Building,    are  architects. 

The  Lavale  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lavale,  Md.,  recently 
organized,  has  acquired  the  local  power  plant  of  the  Lavale 
Milling  Co.,  now  in  receivership,  and  plans  for  immediate 
enlargement,  to  include  the  installation  of  now  generating 
and  other  machinery.  It  is  headed  by  M.  S.  Berkley  and 
Ezra  Deal,   both  of  Lavale. 

The  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  1,  for  10  Diosel 
engine  generating  sets,  each  90  kw.,  125  volts  and  switch- 
boards;  also   for   four  motor-driven   air   compressors. 

The  Sandhill  Power  Co.,  Carthage,  N.  C,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  steam-driven  electric  power 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  property  of  the  Carolina  Coal 
Co.,  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  present  hydroelectric 
power  station.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100.- 
000.     John  R.  McQueen  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Baltimore,  will  build  a  one- 
story  service  and  repair  plant,  32  x  100  ft.,  at  Cedar  Avenue 
and  Twenty-fourth  Street,  for  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles used  by  the  Police  Department.  A  machine  repair 
department  will  be  provided.     It   will   cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Hackley  Morrison  Co.,  16^  North  Ninth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for 
a  number  of  electric  generators,  with  exciters,  base,  switch- 
board, etc. 

Electric  motors,  controlling  devices,  conveying  machinery 
and  other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
four-story  printing  plant,  90  x  140  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the 
News-Leader  Publishing  Co.,  9  North  Eighth  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000.  Baskerville  & 
Lambert,    Travelers'    Building,    architects,    are    taking    bids. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  July  17. 

The  United  States  Machine  Shop,  Box  424.  Electra,  Tex., 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  a  local  building  and  plans 
the  installation  of  equipment  for  a  forge  and  machine  shop 
for  the  production  of  oil-well  equipment  and  supplies.  C.  A. 
Lininger    is    secretary,    treasurer    and    general    manager. 

The  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co..  Waco.  Tex.,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  power  plants  and 
system.     A.    S.   Grenier   is  vice-president. 

The  Consumers  Light  &  Power  Co.,  New  Orleans,  will 
commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  power  plant. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  installation  of  new  pipe  lines,  pumping 
plants  and  auxiliary  equipment,  to  provide  tor  an  additional 
handling  capacity  of  75,000  gallons  of  oil  per  day.  estimated 
to   cost   close    to   $5,000,000. 

The  Tucker  Motor  Co.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  has  leased  a 
new  building  to  be  erected  on  Sixth  Street,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  service  works,  with  machine  repair  shop. 
It  is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $50,000. 

The  Florida  Veneer  &  Crate  Co.,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  re- 
cently organized,  has  acquired  a  local  building  and  will 
install  machinery  to  manufacture  crates,  boxes,  etc.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $22,000.  J.  K.  Coogler  is  treasiu-er  in 
charge. 

The  Honey  Creek  Minerals  Co..  Llano.  Tex.,  operating 
molybdenite  ore  properties,  has  plans  under  way  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  refinery  and  laboratory,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $150,000,  including  machinery.  It  will  also  install 
a  quantity  of  machinery  at  its  local  mines,  to  cost  about 
$100,000. 

The  Bristow  Refining  Co.,  Cross  Plains,  Tex.,  has  founda- 
tion work  under  way  for  its  new  oil  refinery  to  have  an 
initial  capacity  of  about  500  bbl.  per  day.  It  will  cost 
close  to  $100,000,  including  pipe  line  from  the  Pioneer 
oil   fields. 

The  Consumers'  Ice  Co.,  Sulphur  Springs.  Fla.,  has  plans 
in  progress  for  a  new  branch  ice-manufacturing  plant  at 
Nebraska  Avenue  and  Broad  Street,  estimated  to  cost  close 
to  $45,000,  including  equipment.  Clyde  Perry  is  general 
manager. 

Stringer  Brothers,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  manufacturers  of  pipe, 
plumbing  specialties,  etc.,  have  filed  plans  for  a  one-story 
building,    60x100    ft.,    and    adjoining    extension,    40x40    ft. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  built  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  by  the 
South    Park   Independent   School    District,    estimated   to   cost 
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about  $175,000.  The  R.  H.  Hunt  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  en- 
gineer and  architect. 

Price  Brothers,  Rotan,  Tex.,  will  build  a  new  five-stand 
cotton  ginning  plant  at  Big  Spring,  Tex.  A  site  has  been 
acquired  at  East  Second  and  Benton  streets.  C.  E.  Lytle 
Is    manager. 

Ryan  &  Knight,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.,  will  commence  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  now  three-story  automobile  service 
building,  90x110  ft.,  with  machine  shop  and  repair  depart- 
ment,  estimated   to   cost  about  ?90,000. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  ot  its  car 
and  locomotive  shops  at  Montgomery.  Ala.,  including  ma- 
chine shops,  car  repair  building,  mill  room  and  engine 
house,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at 
about    $200,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $200,000. 

The  Lee  Lumber  Co.,  Tioga,  La.,  has  plans  nearing 
completion  for  rebuilding  its  sawmill,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  with  loss  of  about  $100,000.  The  new  plant  will  have 
a   daily  capacity  of  about  70,000  sq.    ft. 

The  City  Council,  Kaufman,  Tex.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
electric  power  plant,  with  local  distributing  system.  Esti- 
mates  of  cost  of  equipment  will  be  secured  at  once. 

The  Clayton  Refining  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  work  under 
way  on  remodeling  and  improving  the  refinery  of  the  Her- 
cules Refining  Co.,  West  Dallas,  recently  acquired.  The 
work,    including    equipment,    will    cost   close    to    $50,000. 

The  Alabama  Concrete  Pipe  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Birmingham, 
recently  organized,  lias  taken  over  the  local  plant  of  the 
Southern  Bridge  Co.,  for  the  production  of  concrete  pipe 
specialties.  J.  C.  Griflin  is  president,  and  W.  C.  Austin, 
secretary  and   treasurer. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  July  17. 

The  White  Co.,  Firestone  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
manufacturer  of  motor  ti'ucks  with  plant  at  Cleveland,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  George  M.  Bliss  Construction  Co., 
508  Lathrop  Building,  for  a  two-story  and  basement  service 
and  repair  building.  100  x  250  ft.,  at  Twenty-eighth  and 
Walnut  streets,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  M.  A. 
O'Mara  is  local  manager. 

The  Service  Machine  Shop,  Henryetta,  Okla.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed 
by   fire  July  6,  with  loss  reported  at  $20,000. 

The  Tulsa  Stove  &  Foundry  Co.,  San  Springs,  Okla., 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Tulsa  Structural  Steel  Co., 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  a  one-story  addition,  80  x  290  ft.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  field  pumps,  engines,  parts,  etc.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $180,000,  including  equipment,  which 
will  include  a  number  of  traveling  cranes  and  electrically- 
driven  tools.     A.  C.  Spitznagel  is  head. 

Fire,  July  5  destroyed  the  planing  mill  of  J.  C.  Winn, 
Muskogee  Okla.,  with  loss  estim.ated  at  about  $45,000,  in- 
cluding equipment.     It  is  planned   to  rebuild. 

The  Constantin  Refining  Co..  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $720,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used   for   extensions   and    improvements. 

The  Wilhoit  Refining  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  planning  for 
extensions  and  Improvements  in  its  refinery,  including  the 
installation  of  new  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$75,000. 

The  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  operated 
by  the  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York,  is 
planning  for  an  addition  to  its  generating  plant,  to  include 
the  Installation  of  a  10,000  kw.  generator  and  auxiliary 
machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
hiKh  school  to  be  erected  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  three  stories 
and  basement,  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  for  which 
bids  are  being  asked  until  July  31.  Lorentz  Schmidt  &  Co., 
121  North  Market  Street,  are  architects. 

The  Oklahoma  Public  Service  Co.,  Mayo  Building,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  electric 
generating  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  includ- 
ing machinery.  Sargent  &  Lundy,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,   are   engineers. 

The  Goodwin-Fields  Motor  Car  Co.,  250  East  Main  Street. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of 
a  one-story  and  basement  service  and  repair  building,  100  x 
200  ft.,  on  Main  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $60,000. 
The  Frankel,  Curtis  Co.,  Ben  All  Theater  Building,  is 
architect. 

The   .\rkansas-Missouri   Power  Co.,   BlythevlUe,   Ark.,   has 


been  granted  permission  to  Issue  bonds  for  $652.00«v  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements in  power  plants  and  system.  The  company  Is 
concluding  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of 
the  Missouri-Southeastern  Utilities  Co..  and  the  Caruthers- 
•ville-Kennett  Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  will  make  extensions 
in  these  plants. 

The  Osage  Battery  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  local  factory,  estimated  to  cost 
In   excess  of  $75,000. 

The  Joplin  Supply  Co.,  Joplin.  Mo.,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  C.  A.  Dieter  Construction  Co.,  Joplin,  for  a 
five-story  and  basement  automobile  service  and  repair 
works.  75  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000,  Includ- 
ing equipment.  Smith  &  Van  Pelt,  Frisco  Building,  arf 
architects. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  80  Bast 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  will  soon  break  ground  for  Its 
new  boiler  and  tank  shops  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  estimated 
to  cost  about   $500,000.    including  equipment. i 

A  vocational  department  will  be' Installed  In  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school.  70x122  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  King- 
fisher, Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $100,000.     Monnot  & 
Reid,  409  Empire  Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  are  archi 
tects. 

Eisele  &  Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  manufacturer  of  surgical 
instruments  and  similar  equipment,  have  leased  a  local 
building  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant.  A  list  of 
equipment  for  installation  is  being  arranged,  to  Include 
automatic  screw  machines,  hand-operated  screw  machines, 
punches,  presses,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  special  ma- 
chinery. An  electro-plaiting  department  will  be  established. 
Logan    Eisele    is    president. 

The  Apco  Refining  Co.,  Colcord  Building.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla,.  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  oil  refinery  with  initial  output  of 
about  750  bbl.  per  daj'.     It  will  cost  in  excess  ot"  $50,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  July  11. 

Henry  Olson.  Seventeenth  and  Santee  streets,  Los  Angeles, 
will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  on9-stor>-  machine 
shop,  100  x  150  ft.  A.  G.  Bailey,  3429  Lanfranco  Street,  is 
architect. 

The  Berkeley  School  District,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  will  build  a 
one-story  machine  and  mechanical  shop  at  the  Burbank 
School,  estimated  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  Illinois  Electric  Co..  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of 
electrical  specialties,  is  completing  plans  for  a  new  four-stor>' 
building,  50  x  137  ft.,  at  Boyd  and  San  Pedro  -streets,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $65,000.  Xoerenberg  &  Johnson,  401 
Los  Angeles  Railway  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.,  343  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  has 
plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  oil  distributing  plant  at 
Yuba  City,  Cal..  estimated  to  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation.  Fresno,  Cal.. 
will  build  an  addition,  4S  x  110  ft.,  to  its  power  house  at 
California  and  Orange  avenues,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$100,000. 

The  Oil  Tool  Service  Mfg.  Co.,  Anaheim,  Cal.,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  building  to  b« 
equipped  as  a  machine  shop  and  foundry.  It  will  cost  about 
$25,000.     B.  D.  McAlvay  is  president. 

The  Central  Mendocino  County  Power  Co.,  Willits,  Ca'.. 
has  made  application  for  permission  to  issue  stock  for  $200.- 
000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  a  new  power  plant  and  local 
distributing  system. 

Nathaniel  Baldwin.  Salt  I,ake  City.  Utah,  operating  a 
plant  to  manufacture  wireless  receivers  and  other  radio  spe- 
cialties, has  organized  a  company  to  be  known  as  Nathaniel 
Baldwin,  Inc.,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  to  provide  for  general 
expansion  in  operations.  It  will  enlarge  its  facilities  for 
receiver  and  amplifier  production.  David  Neft  will  be  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  Lawrence  Clayton,  secretary. 

The  Board  ot  Education.  Los  Angeles,  will  soon  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  shop  building  at  the  Jefferson 
High  School,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Western  Iron-Ite  Sash  Weight  Co..  Los  Angeles,  re- 
cently organized  to  manufacture  sash  weights,  has  established 
a  plant  at  2448  East  Eleventh  Street.  In  addition  to  regular 
iron  sash  weights,  it  will  produce  a  concrete  sash  weight, 
under  rights  granted  by  the  Concrete  Sash  Weight  Co.  George 
W.  Roberts  and  Alexander  R.  White  head  the  company. 

The  Hubbard  Machine  Co.,  615  Howard  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, manufacturer  of  pumping  machinery,  has  leased  a  new 
building,  one-story,  50  x  165  ft.,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
for  a  new  works. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works.  Seattle  Boulevard  and  Nor- 
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man  Street.  Seattle.  Wash.,  has  plans  nearlng  completion  for 
the  erection  of  the  following  buildinKs;  Foundry,  one-story. 
130  X  450  ft.,  for  the  production  of  stefl  and  grey  iron  cast- 
ings- machine  and  erecting  shop,  one-story.  120  x  570  ft.; 
boiler  and  plate  shop,  one-story.  SO  x  570  ft. ;  pattern  shop, 
five  stories,  totaling  about  50.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area;  iron- 
worl«ing  shop,  one-story,  50  x  110  ft. ;  carpenter  and  wood- 
working shop,  one-story.  50  x  100  ft. ;  store  house.  60  x  200 
ft;  power  plant,  50  x  110  ft.;  and  three-story  office.  The 
structures  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  and  are  estimated  to 
cost  about  $500,000.  including  machinery.  Richard  E.  Ellis 
is  comixiny  engineer;  Gerald  Fink  is  president. 

The  Oregon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Salem.  Ore.,  has  plans 
nearing  completion  for  additional  machinery  to  increase  the 
capacity  about  one-third.  The  expansion  is  estimated  to  cost 
about   $200,000. 

The  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Dallas,  Ore.,  is  considering  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  mill  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $100,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

Fire,  July  5.  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  mill  of  the 
Murphy  Timber  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
about  $250,000.  It  was  operated  throughout  with  electric 
drive.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  at  an.  early  date.  Edward 
Murphy  is  president. 


Hamilton.  Ont..  is  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  local  manu- 
facturing plant. 

The  general  contract  for  a  paper  mill  for  the  Westminster 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Dominion  Construction  Co.,  509  Richards  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

The  Ideal  Iron  Works.  123  Powell  Street.  Vancouver. 
B.  C.  will  build  a  machine  shop  and  has  awarded  the  gen- 
er.al  contract  to  the  James  Layfield  Contracting  Co..  2763 
Cambridge    Street.    Vancouver. 

The  towns  of  Knderby.  B.  C.  will  build  an  electric  light 
plant  to  cost  $23,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  called. 

The  Durant  Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Royal  Bank  Build- 
ing. Toronto,  will  receive  bids,  no  closing  date  set.  for  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Leaside.  Ont..  to  cost  $500,000.  Plans 
are  witlt  E.  A.  Walberg,  909  Royal  Bank  Building.  Toronto 


Canada 

Toronto.  July  17. 

ORDERS  for  one  or  two  machines  still  continue 
to  predominate  in  this  market.  Automotive 
plants  are  buying  in  a  limited  way  for  replacement 
puiTX)ses.  but  some  good  orders  are  expected  from 
this  source  later,  as  a  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  are  under  construction  for  which  equipment 
will  be  required.  The  Durant  Motors,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, is  about  to  start  work  on  an  addition  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Star  car,  the  new  building  to 
be  completed  and  in  operation  by  next  spring.  Wood- 
working equipment  is  in  fair  demand  and  some 
good  orders  having  recently  been  closed  for  the  line. 
Inquiries  from  various  parts  of  the  Dominion  are 
coming  in  for  equipment  for  diversified  liines  of 
manufacture  and  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  prospective  business 
results  in  actual  sales  the  year  will  show  a  decided 
improvement  over  that  of  1921.  Dealers  are  ex- 
periencing a  steady  call  for  most  lines  of  small 
tools  and  buyers  are  ordering  in  larger  quantities. 
Prices   ^.re  holding  firm. 

Walla.ce  R.  Campbell,  vice-president  and  treasurer  Ford 
Motor  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  has  announced  that  his  company 
will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a  lar.^e  motor  car  plant  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  works  at  Ford  City.  Ont.  It  will 
cover  approximately  125  acres  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6,000,000.  For  several  weeks  it  has  been  known 
that  big  developments  were  to  be  looked  for  at  Ford  City, 
but  official  announcement  was  postponed  until  the  real  estate 
was  actually  secured.  This  has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  SI. 000. 000  and  definite  plans  for  the  works  are 
being  prepared.  It  is  expected  that  the  production  of  the 
Canadian  Ford  will  be  doubled  immediately  the  new  plant  is 
in  operation  and  the  plans  are  to  turn  out  500  cars  a  day. 
This,  however,  will  not  represent  the  entire  capacity,  as  the 
plans  will  allow  a  production  of  1000  cars  per  day  as  soon 
as  the  market  warrants  the  output.  The  new  property  ex- 
tends for  2000  ft.  along  the  river  front.  The  buildings  will 
all  be  one  story,  with  daylight  roofs.  The  present  plant  will 
gradually  cease  to  operate  as  a  motor  car  factory,  following 
the  completion  of  the  new  buildings,  and  will  eventually  be 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  car  bodies,  a  line  of  manu- 
facture not  no^w  carried  on  by  the  Ford  company  here. 

The  W^indsor  Steam  Motors,  a  branch  of  the  Trask  De- 
troit Steamer  Co..  is  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Windsor.  Ont.  Until  the  Windsor  plant 
is  ready  for  operation  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
take  care  of  the  Canadian  trade  from  the  Detroit  plant. 

The  Charles  A.  Strelinger  Co..  Windsor.  Ont..  has  secured 
one-half  of  the  contract  for  machine  tools  let  by  the  Sarnia 
Board  of  Education  for  the  new  technical  school  and  col- 
legiate institute.  The  order  consists  of  five  lathes,  two  gas 
furnaces,  one  electric  furnace,  torch-weld  equipment,  grinder 
and  anvil. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Control  has  awarded  contract  for 
a  4,000, 000-gal.  centrifugal  pump  for  the  Island  pumping 
station  to  the  John  Inglis  Co.,  Strachan  Avenue,  Toronto, 
whose  price  was  some  $300  lower  than  that  of  the  lowest 
United  States  bidder. 

The    Peninsula    Cord    Tire    Co.,    45    John    Street    South. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.  July  17. 

Bids  are  being  asked  by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
Fort  Wavne,  Ind..  until  July  24.  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
vocational  training  school,  plans  and  specifications  for  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Austin  Co..  208  South  LaSalle 
Street  Chicago.  Bids  for  machinery  and  equipment  will  be 
asked  in  the  near  future.  Henry  J.  Bowerfind  is  secretary  of 
the  board. 

The  Olin-Wilmeth  Co..  Inc..  515  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  formerly  known  as  the  Olin  Sales  Co..  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  three-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building.  59  x  195  ft.,  at  720-22  North  Meridian 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  Roy  F.  Wilmeth  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  power  plant  will  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  new 
State  reformatory  to  be  built  at  Pendleton.  Ind.,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,000,000.  Plans  are  being  completed  by  Herbert 
Foltz.  Indianapolis,  architect  for  the  Special  Reformatory 
Committee.  State  House.  Indianapolis. 

The  Hercules  Corporation.  Evansville.  Ind..  has  discon- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  parts,  and  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  company  devoted  to  this  line  have  been 
dissolved,  including  the  Hercules  Tractor  Co..  Hercules  Body 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hercules  WTieel  Co.,  Hercules  Buggy  Co.  and  the 
Hercules  Engine  Co. 

William  S.  Baerich.  Evansville,  Ind..  and  associates,  have 
acquired  the  uncompleted  plant  of  the  Stronghold  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  from  the  receiver.  The  new  owner  is  said  to  be 
planning  the  organization  of  a  new  company  to  complete  the 
erection,  install  machinery  and  operate  the  plant. 

The  Merchants  Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co..  Indianapolis. 
has  leased  a  one-story  building.  60  x  160  ft.,  at  305  North 
Senate  Avenue,  for  a  service  and  repair  works  for  company 
trucks  and  cars. 

The  City  Council.  Michigan  City.  Ind.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  way  for  rebuilding  the  pumping  plant  at  the  water- 
works, destroyed  by  fire  July  6.  with  loss  estimated  at  close 
to  $500,000.  including  machinery. 

The  Acme  Works.  Inc..  420  South  Harding  Street.  Indian- 
aixjlis.  manufacturer  of  castings,  etc..  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  new  equipment,  including  metal  and  wood 
pattern-making   apparatus.      Peter   Larabertous    is   president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  'the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  at  Martinsville,  Ind.  D.  A. 
Bohlen  &  Son,  1001  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  are 
architects. 

Fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Louisville  Cement  Co..  Speeds, 
Ind.,  July  13.  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $300,000.  principally 
to  the  building  manufacturing  brickment  and  containing  con- 
siderable machinery.  A  boiler-house  supplying  power  was 
included  in  the  loss.  The  entire  plant  of  the  company  is 
valued  at  $2,000,000. 


Lackawanna  Steel  Deficit  Reduced 

In  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co., 
which  covers  the  three  months  ending  with  June,  giving  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  income  account  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  a  deficit  of  $172,880  is  shown  against  $983,- 
127.  the  second  quarter  deficit  for  1921.  Total  net  earnings 
of  all  properties  after  deducting  taxes  and  other  expenses 
were  $457,303,  against  a  net  loss  a  year  ago  of  $384,762. 

For  the  first  six  months  there  was  a  deficit  of  $652,852, 
as  against  $974,392  for  the  first  half  of  1921.  Net  earnings 
over  this  period,  before  deducting  charges,  totaled  $659,713. 
whereas  last  year  they  reached  only  $282,933.  Interest 
charges  for  this  i)eriod  were  $528,742.  compared  with  $518,929 
for  1921.  Depreciation  and  accruing  renewals  amounted  to 
$783,823.  compared  with   $738,396. 
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American  Car  &  Foundry  Report 

The  Amercian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  in  its  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1922,  shows  surplus  of  $4,483,320 
after  charges,  federial  taxes  and  preferred  dividends  equal  to 
J14.94  a  share  earned  on  the  $30,000,000  common  stock. 
This  compares  with  surplus  of  $6,450,856,  or  $21.50  a  share 
in  the  previous  year. 

W.  H.  Woodin,  president,  says; 

"The  company  began  its  year  with  thoroughly  liquidated 
inventory  of  slightly  over  $14,000,000 — less  than  was  needed 
for  the  business  then  on  books.  During  the  year  orders  for 
new  equipment  have  come  fitfully  rather  than  in  a  steady 
flow.  The  market,  in  the  main,  has  been  a  'buyers'  market.' 
and  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  get  their  requirements 
at  prices  which  have  made  po.ssible  a  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer only  by  the  combination  of  a  high  degree  of  efB- 
clency  in  production  with  the  utmost  economy  in  operation 
and  material-purchases.  The  company  closed  its  year  with 
an  inventory  of  less  than  $10,000,000  and  with  a  volume  of 
new  business  on  its  books  substantially  In  excess  of  that 
with  which  the  year  began. 

"The  railroads  are  slowly  recovering  from  war-time  con- 
ditions and  effects  of  governmental  control  and  operation. 
Rates  they  may  charge  for  their  service  and  wages  they 
shall  pay  for  labor  are  questions  still  in  process  of  solution. 
Until  the.se  two  great  questions  are  settled,  obviously  the 
roads  can  with  safety  do  no  more  than  attempt  to  meet 
their  immediate  and  ab.solute  necessities  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  their  properties.  That  they  are  lacking  the  facilities 
of  transportation  neces.sary  for  their  requirements  and  for 
the  proper  handling  of  the  country's  traffic  when  industry 
and  commerce  shall  return  to  normal  conditions,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

"The  situation  with  respect  to  foreign  business  is  not 
different  in  any  marked  degree  fnom  that  of  a  year  ago. 
While  the  company  during  the  year  has  sold  some  equip- 
ment to  other  than  domestic  buyers,  the  management  has 
not  felt  that  conditions  with  respect  to  foreign  credits  have 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  company  in  contracting  for  the 
sale  of  its  products  abroad  unless  payment  were  definitely 
and  amply  assured. 

"Condition  of  the  company  is  in  all  ways  healthy  and 
satisfactory.  It  has  not  been  necessary  during  the  year  to 
draw  to  any  appreciable  extent  upon   any   of   the  reserves. 

"The  company  is  fortunate  in  having  a  wide  diversity  of 
product  which  enables  it  to  do  a  large  and  generally  profit- 
able business  in  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles  and  sup- 
plies." 


Trade  Changes 


Industrial  Finances 


Till 


It  incn-aso  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Doehler 
Die-Casting  Co.,  Brooklyn,  was  for  the  purpose  of  possible 
future  requirements  rather  than  for  any  additions  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  declared  the  usual  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1.75  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  Sept.  1. 

Rimer  E.  Mitchell,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  appointed 
ancillary  receiver  of  the  Premier  Motor  Corporation,  Indi- 
anapolis, the  concern  being  a  Delaware  corporation.  The 
petitioner  is  the  American  Foundry  Co.,  Indianapolis,  one 
of  the  creditors.  The  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.. 
Indianapolis,  is  receiver  for  the  Premier  Corporation,  the 
foundry  company  being  also  petitioner  there.  The  suits  are 
friendly  and  in  behalf  of  a  reorganization  of  the  corporation. 

The  Superior  Court  at  Indianapolis  has  approved  the  sale 
of  the  Midwest  Engine  Co.,  of  Indiana,  that  city,  to  the  re- 
organization committee  for  a  price  said  to  be  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000.  The  bid  on  which  the  sale  was  made  was  by 
Benjamin  F.  Castle,  New  York,  secretary  pro  tem.  for  the 
reorganization  committee,  of  which  the  members  are:  Lewis 
E.  Piei-sou  and  t,.  C.  Ansmann.  Cincinnati;  Charles  F.  Mills, 
Boston,  and  Elmer  W.  Stout  and  Homer  McKee,  Indlan- 
apoli.s.  The  reorganized  company  will  be  known  as  the 
Midwest   Eiiglne  Corporation. 

Listing  of  stock  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  on  the  New 
York  stock  exchange  is  being  given  consideration  by  im- 
portant  interests   in   both   companies. 

Boston  and  Chicago  banking  interests  have  purchased  and 
resold  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
this  stock  will  be  used  largely  as  additional  working  capital. 

Boston  heav}'  hardware  Jobbing  Interests  have  been  noti- 
fied that  the  Champion  Horseshoe  Co.,  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Co.,  Poughkeepsie, 
but  is  being  operated  under  its  old  name.  Further  details 
.ire  lacking. 


Joseph  W.  Jones,  manufacturer  of  electric  drills,  gages, 
etc.,  has  arranged  with  C.  K.  Tunier  &  Son,  116  Broad 
Street,  to  act  as  his  representative  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  announces  the  re- 
moval of  its  Chicago  office  from  the  McCormick  Building  to 
the  Peoples'  Gas  Building.  C.  J.  Mesta,  second  vice-presi- 
dent, who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  for  over 
a  year,  has  returned  to  the  home  office  in  Pittsburgh  to 
take  charge  of  the  sales  department.  A.  B.  Neumann, 
mechanical  engineer,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office.  Mr.  Neumann  has  been  in  the  Chicago 
district  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
engineer  and  consulting  engineer  for  several  of  the  largest 
steel  plants   in   that  district, 

A.  C.  Haberkorn,  former  Detroit  branch  manager. 
Manning  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.  and  Biggs-Watterson  Co. 
and  E.  E.  Wood,  former  sales  manager  Jones  &  Lamson 
Machine  Co.,  have  formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of 
Haberkorn  &  Wood,  and  have  opened  an  office  and  ware- 
house at  620  R.  Hancock  Ave.,  intending  to  handle  a  line 
of  machine  tools,  cutting  oils  and  compounds,  also  permanent 
mould  aluminum  alloy  castings. 

E.  V.  Swangren,  former  vice-president  and  superintendent 
F.  J.  Llttell  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  and  W.  N.  Stevenson, 
former  secretary  and  chief  engineer  of  the  same  company, 
announce  the  formation  of  a  partnership.  The  firm  will  be 
known  as  the  S  &  S  Machine  Works,  4522  Lexington  Street, 
Chicago. 

Edward  C.  Dilworth,  until  recently  manager  of  sales 
Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co  ,  Pittsburgh,  who  also  had  a 
broad  experience  in  the  structural  steel  business  while 
affiliated  with  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  has  opened  offices 
at  302  Wabash  building,  Pittsburgh,  as  a  consulting  engineer 
on  all  kinds  of  structural  projects. 

An  arangement  has  been  consummated  between  The 
Bastian  Blessing  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  Rego  welding 
and  cutting  apparatus  and  the  St.  Paul  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co., 
manufacturer  of  the  Torit  welding  and  cutting  equipment 
by  which  the  Bastian  Blessing  Co..  has  taken  over  the 
entire  stock  of  the  St.  Paul  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.'s  line  of 
soldering  equipment,  trucks,  preheaters  and  acetylene 
generators.  The  latter  company  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  the  service  distributor  of  Rego  welding  and  cutting  equip- 
ment throughout  the  Northwest.  It  will  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  welding  and  cutting  equipment  and  supplies  and 
operate  a  repair  service  station  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Barnes  Foundry  Co.  announces  the  removal  of  its 
main  office  and  sales  room  to  515  West  56th  Street,  New 
York.  The  foundry  and  machine  shop  are  located  at  Free- 
land,  Pa. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  opened  a  new 
office  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  room  503,  Virginia  Railway  & 
Power  Co.  building,  with  W.   O.  Peale  in  charge. 

H.  S.  Huncke,  western  sales  manager  Lumen  Bearing  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  and  formed  the  firm 
H.  S.  Huncke  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  15  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Chicago,  to  deal  in  wrenches,  pliers,  portable  drills, 
screw  plates,  taps,  dies,  portable  bench  hack  saw  machines 
and  welded  steel  shop  equipment. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  McLaughlin  Radio  &  Electrical  Corporation,  Equit- 
able Building,  Baltimore,  recently  incorporated,  will  have  Its 
work  done  by  contract  for  the  present.  The  company  Is. 
however,  looking  toward  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
thoroughly  modern  plant. 

The  Wireless  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  incor- 
porated, will  conduct  principally  a  distributors'  business, 
handling  other  manufacturers"  products  in  a  wholesale  way, 
but  it  will  market  certain  items  of  its  own  manufacture,  at 
present  principally  transmitting  inductances  and  a  complete 
line  of  variable  condensers  to  be  put  out  under  the  trade 
name  of  Wimco, 

The  Furnace  Fan  Corporation,  Dowagiar.  Mich-,  will  man- 
ufacture a  small  mechanical  fan  system  called  a  furnace  fun. 
The  comp:'.ny  contemplates  taking  over  a  plant  now  in 
Dowaglac,  which  has  a  complete  foundry  and  machine  shop 
equipment  and  will  manufacture  the  entire  unit  in  Its  plant. 

The  Aluminum  DIe-CastIng  Corporation  has  moved  from 
S7   Thlrty-flfth  Street,   Brooklyn,   to  Garwood,  N.   J. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Amperehour  Meters. — Sangamo  Electric  Co..  Spring- 
field. 111.  Bulletin  No.  58  describes  the  Sangamo  "locomo- 
tive'type"  amperehour  meter,  which  when  installed  per- 
manenUy  in  the  storage  battery  circuit  on  a  truck, 
tractor  or  mine  locomotive,  registers  every  amperehour 
which  the  battery  discharges  in  driving  the  vehicle. 
Since  the  total  battery  capacity  is  indicated  by  a  red 
"empty"  hand  on  the  meter,  the  black  hand  indicates  the 
remaining  capacity  left  in  the  battery.  When  the  bat- 
tery is  subsequently  put  on  charge,  the  amperehour  meter 
registers  as  the  charge  proceeds,  operating  in  the  reverse 
direction  from  that  of  the  discharge.  The  booklet  de- 
scribes the  principles  of  operation,  and  is  illustrated  with 
photographic    reproductions  and   drawings. 

Oil  Control  Pniiip. — The  Oilgear  Co..  60  Twenty-seventh 
Street,  Milwaukee.  Bulletin  No.  6  describes  the  Oilgear 
control  pump,  designed  to  pump  oil  under  pressure  with 
instantly  variable  delivery  from  zero  to  maximum  in 
either  direction.  A  single  operating  handle  controls  the 
machine,  giving  desired  rates  of  delivery,  and  stopping 
or  reversing  the  flow.  It  can  be  connected  to  any  ma- 
chine or  device  requiring  oil  under  pressure. 

Motor  Generator  Sets. — Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Bulletin  No.  106  illustrates  and  describes 
the  company's  line  of  motor  generator  sets,  giving  names 
of  some  of  the  prominent  users  of  this  equipment. 

Eleotro-Platine     Apparatus Ideal     Electric     &     Mfg. 

Co.,  Mansfield.  Ohio.  Bulletin  No.  107  describes  the  com- 
pany's line  of  electro-plating  apparatus,  which  ranges 
from  50  to  7500  amperes. 

Pyrometers Wilson-Maeulen     Co..     Inc.,     New     York. 

Catalog  No.  H,  20  pages.  Illustrated  description  of  the 
Yarious   instruments  and  recorders. 

Ferroalloys  and  Metals. — A  26-page  pamphlet  giving 
the  composition  and  uses  of  about  28  products  of  the 
"Electromet  Brand"  of  ferroalloys  and  special  alloys  and 
metals  put  on  the  market  by  the  Electro  Metallurgical 
Co.,   30   East  Forty-second  Street.   New  York. 

Carbon  Dioxide  Recorders. — Uehling  Instrument  Co., 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Bulletin  112,  12  pages,  6  by  9  in.  De- 
scribes and  illustrates  single,  two,  three  and  four  unit 
COj  meters  and  also  a  multiple  unit  which  is  for  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer,  providing  the  means  for 
measuring  CO2  from  two  to  six  boilers,  independently  and 
simultaneously.  Type  M  gages  operating  on  the  hydro- 
static principle  are  described  and  also  type  Z  auxiliary 
boiler  front  indicator.  The  "Pyro-porus"  filter  for  keep- 
ing the  gas  sampling  lines  clean  is  given  space. 

Boiler  In.stallatIons  for  Textile  Mills. — A  32-page 
heavily  illustrated  booklet  issued  by  the  Heine  Boiler 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  devoted  largely  to  illustrations  of  installa- 
tions. Technical  matters  are  handled,  particularly  the 
relation  between  boiler  efficiency  and  flue  gas  tempera- 
ture for  different  percentages  of  CO2.  A  table  is  given 
of  the  properties  and  calorific  values  of  fuels  drawn 
from  many  localities  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Weather  Vein A  32-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the 

Carrier  Engineering  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.  This  is 
devoted  to  the  question  of  humidity  in  the  air  in  manu- 
facturing and  other  buildings  and  means  by  which  that 
humidity   may  be   controlled. 

Forty     Years     of     Progrress An      eight-page      leaflet 

announcing  the  change  of  name  of  the  Heine  Safety 
Boiler  Co.  to  the  Heine  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis.  The  boiler 
was  first  called  a  safety  boiler  because,  being  of  the 
watertube  type,  there  was  only  a  small  volume  of  high 
temperature  water  in  it.  thus  minimizing  the  danger  of 
explosions. 

Micarta  Gears. — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
East  Pittsburgh.  Circular  1579-B.  containing  general  and 
technical  data  on  Micarta,  a  non-metallic  material  for 
gear  and  pinion  application,  developed  by  the  Westing- 
house  company.  It  is  a  laminated  product  of  specially 
treated  woven  fabric  of  homogeneous  structure  and 
physical  properties  are  claimed  for  it  that  make  possible 
its  substitution  for  untreated  steel,  cast  iron,  bronze  and 
other  materials  used  in  gear  manufacture.  It  is  self- 
sustaining  and  may  be  machined  with  ordinary  standard 
tools  and  equipment.  It  was  developed  primarily  to 
provide  a  silent  gear  drive. 

Vises — Athol  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Athol,  Mass. 
A  40-page  booklet,  recently  published  by  this  company 
illustrates  and  gives  specifications  of  their  various  types 
of  vises,  as  well  as  grindstone  frames  and  bench  grinders. 

Steel  Wheels  and  Derricks Marion  Machine,  Foundry 


&  Supply  Co.,  Marlon.  Ind.  Bulletins  530  and  535,  de- 
voted to  steel  turnbuckle  derricks  and  steel  band  wheels. 
Parts  of  the  derricks  are  shown  and  line  drawings  give 
measurements  and  proportions.  The  steel  band  wheels 
and  steel  tug  rims  are  described  briefly  in  bulletin  535. 
Foundry  and  Pattern  Shop  Supplies. — The  Kindt-Col- 
lins Co.,  Cleveland.  Catalog  F.  listing  and  illustrating 
pattern  shop  supplies  and  equipment,  chaplets  and  snap 
flasks.  Included  are  also  crucible  furnace  blowers,  blow 
torches  and  pattern  shop  woodworking  machinery. 

Valves.— Buckeye  Iron  &  Brass  Works.  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  159  pages,  bound  in  cloth.  This  is  the  utili- 
tarian type  of  book,  of  convenience  to  the  purchasing 
agent  and  to  the  engineering  or  designing  department, 
profusely  Illustrated  with  the  types  of  valves  and  inci- 
dental specialties  made  by  the  company  in  both  brass  and 
iron  and  accompanied  where  necessary  with  sectional 
drawings.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  an  index  for  finding 
the  particulars  of  valves  by  figure  number.  The  brass 
section  covers  over  100  pages  and  illustrates  valves  under 
fifteen  general  classifications.  Most  of  the  remainder  of 
the  book  is  .given  over  to  the  iron  body  valves,  of  which 
there  are  fourteen  different  general  types,  including 
blow-oft  valves  and  butterfly,  throttle,  safety  and  whistle 
valves  A  few  pages  show  the  Government  valves  the 
company  is  prepared  to  make  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pages  are  devoted  to  data  and  information,  such  as  the 
proportionate  weight  of  castings  to  wood  patterns,  the 
shrinkage  of  patterns  for  different  metal  castings  and 
tap  drill  sizes  for  threads. 

Hoevel  Sandblast  Machines Hoevel  Mfg.  Corporation. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  1922  catalog,  21  pages,  describing  and 
illustrating  sand  blasting  machines  and  equipment,  cover- 
ing Hoevel  revolving  barrel,  rotary  table,  cabinet,  room 
and  portable  types. 

Preparing  Flue  for  Analysis.— Four-page  illustrated 
leaflet  by  the  Uehling  Instrument  Co..  Paterson,  N.  J., 
patentee  and  manufacturer  of  the  Pyro-porus  gas  filter, 
describes  apparatus  for  excluding  dust  and  dirt  from  gas 
sampling   line. 

Heat  Treatment  Furnaces. — Bulletin  242,  W.  S.  Rock- 
well Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  16  pages,  8%x  11  in., 
illustrates  and  describes  the  practical  application  of 
many  types  of  heat  treating  furnaces.  The  bulletin  in- 
cludes also  a  discussion  on  the  influence  of  method  of 
heating  and  handling  on  quality  and  cost  of  heat  treated 
products.     There  are  30  illustrations,  mostly  halftones. 

Pioneer   Acid-Rcsisting    Alloys. — Pioneer   Alloy    Prod- 
ucts   Co..    Inc..    Cleveland— a    6-page    leaflet    giving    th^  v 
physical    properties    of    Pioneer   acid-resisting    alloy    ar^LIl, 
showing  its  use  in  an  acid-resisting,  quick-opening  g:  it  IS 
valve.  •'1  PC- 

Low  Pressure  Air  Gas  Inspirator. — One  of  a  series  of     t 
bulletins   published   by   the   Surface   Combustion   Co..   in-     - 
dustrial   furnaces.  New  York.     Others  are  oven-furnaces, 
pot-hardening  furnaces,  soft  metal  furnaces,  galvanizing 
baths,  shipyard  furnaces,   rivet  heaters,  small  forges  and 
laboratory   furnaces  for  high   temperatures. 

Industrial  Lightins  Briefs. — Cooper  Hewitt  Electric 
Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. — A  series  of  bulletins  containing 
digests  and  reviews  of  articles  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  industrial  lighting.  Additional  numbers  to  be 
published  from  time  to  time  will  deal  with  important 
phases  of  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  engineers  in- 
terested in  industrial  lighting  will  be  able  to^use  them  to 
advantage. 

Coal  Pulverizer Bannot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  A  12- 
page  illustrated  bulletin,  8  in.  x  11  in.,  showing  the  uses, 
design  and  construction  of  the  Bannot  pulverizer,  air 
separator  and  exhauster  for  powdered  coal  burning  in- 
stallations. 

Heating  Specialties. — Fulton  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Catalog  No.  100,  144  pages,  3%  in.  x  6%  in.,  illustrates 
and  describes  sylphon  heating  devices  and  thermostatic 
equipment  manufactured  by  the  company,  there  being 
in  addition  26  pages  of  tabular  matter  relating  to  prop- 
erties of  steam,  relative  humidity,  specific  heats,  pres- 
sure equivalents,  temperature  conversion,  pipe  dimen- 
sions,   etc. 

Positive  Pressure  Blowers. — Connersville  Blower  Co.. 
Connersville,  Ind.  Bulletin  No.  21,  4  pages,  8%  in.  x 
11  in.  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Victor  line  of  small 
blowers  (capacities  40  to  275  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min. 
at    pressures    of    1    to    5    lb.). 

Malleable  Nickel.  —  American  Nickel  Corporation, 
Clearfield,  Pa.  A  12-page  bulletin,  8V4  in.  x  11  in.,  giving 
a  resume  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  pure  nickel, 
shown    by    graphs    and   tabular    comparisons. 

For  Hoist  Efficiency. — The  Wright  Mfg.  Co.,  Lisbon, 
Ohio.  A  16-page  illustrated  booklet,  two  colors,  giving 
capacities,  details  and  prices  of  Wright  hoists. 


%J^ 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  milli  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bara    and    Shapes 

Bars:  Per  Lb. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 2.58c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.00c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 2.58c. 

Hoops,  base  price    3.63c. 

Bands,  base  price   3.23c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tecs 

3  in.  X  ^  in.  and  larger,  base 2.68c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 

M  in.,  base 2.58c. 

Merchant    Steel  „      _  . 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 2.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger). . .   2.80c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.40c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c, 

Open-hearth   spring  steel    3.50c.  to  6c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    3.35c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 3.85c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  17.00c. 

Special  cast  steel   22.00c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier 2.68c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.   10    3.63c. 

No.    12    3.68c. 

No.   14    3.73c. 

No.   16    3.83c. 

'•  Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C  R.,  One  Pass.  Pipe  Sheet. 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.00c.  to  4.30c.  

Nos.  22  and   24    4.05c.  to  4.35c.  4.60c. 

No.   26    4.10c.  to  4.40c.  4.65c. 

No.    28     4.20c.  to  4.50c.  4.75c 

No.   30    4.45c.  to  4.75c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.    14    4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

No.   16    4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    4.75c  to  5.05c. 

No.    26     4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

No.   27    5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

No.  28 6.20c.  to  5.50c. 

No.   30    5.70c.  to  6.00c 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Standard  Steel 
Black 
%  in.  Butt..  —56 
%  in.  Butt. .  —61 
1-3  in.  Butt..  —63 
3%-6  in.  Lap.  — 60 
7-8  in.  Lap. .  — 56 
9-12   in.   Lap.  —55 


Welded  Pipe 


Qalv. 
—40 
— 47 
—49 
—46 
—34 
—33 


Wrottffht  Iron 

Black 

%    in.   Butt..  —30 

1%  in.  Butt..  —32 

2  in.  Lap — 27 

2% -6  in.  Lap.  —30 
7-12  in.  Lap..  —23 


Qalv. 
—13 
—15 
—10 
—15 
—  7 


steel    \rira 

Base  Pbice'  on  No.  9  Gaqb  and  COARSin     Perl^b. 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed   soft    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered  basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

*Reeular  extras  for  lighter  gag: 


Brans   Sheet,   Rod,  Tube   aad   'Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 17'4c.  to  18     c. 

High  brass  wire   18%c.  to  18%c. 

Brass  rod   15i4c.  to  16>4c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   24V4c.  to  25     c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   20M!C.  to  21     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   22 %c.  to  24     c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  21V4c.  to  22i/4C.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled.  14  oz.  and  heavier,  2e.  per  lb.  advance  oir«r 
hot  rolled. 


Tin    Plates 

Bright   Tin 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

wasters 

"AAA" 

"A" 

80  lb. 

.$6.05 

$5.80 

Charcoal 
14x20 

Charcoal 
14x20 

90  lb. 

.   6.15 

5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. $10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX..    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX..    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX..    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX..   16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne   Plates 

g-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC 7.26 

[X    7.50 

Fire   door   stock    9.00 

Tin 

Straits,  pig 33Hc. 

Bar   40c.  to  44c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15%c 

Electrolytic   15    c. 

Casting   14%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter    7c.  to  IVtC 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 8V4c.  open  9c. 

I<ead  'and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 26c. 

No.  1  solder   231;4c 

Refined  solder   20Vic. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb ^5c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c 

AntlmoBT 

Asiatic  6V4c.  to  7c. 

AInmlnnia 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27o. 

Old  Metals 

Dealers   report   business   improved   this   week  with 
values  firm.    Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  ]]'li 

Copper,  heavy  wire   '  1-^ 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9w 

Brass,  heavy    f -20 

Brass,  light    °i^ 

Heavy  m»chine  composition °'l" 

No.  1  vellow  brass  turnings ^^^ 

No    1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings T-lo 

Uad,  heavy ^.60 

I*ad,  tea    %-^ 

Zinc    "*•"" 
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The  Electric  Furnace  for  the  Foundry 

Considerations  in  Choosing  the  Proper  Unit  for  Making 

Steel  Castings — Too  Large  Sizes  Often  Selected 

— Place  of  Acid  and  Basic  Operations 

BY  CH.\RLES  WELLMAN  FRANCIS 


THE  advent  of  the  electric  furnace  as  a  real 
commercial  factor  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try for  the  past  six  to  seven  years  has  revo- 
tionized  the  foundry  business  far  beyond  expecta- 
tions. It  no  longer  remains  to  be  proved  that 
castings  made  by  the  electric  furnace  process  are 
of  a  finer  quality  and  at  the  same  time  cheaper  than 
those  made  by  any  other  method  of  melting.  Metal- 
lurgists and  electric  furnace  engineers  throughout 
the     country     agree    that     there 

would  be  more  of  these  units  in      .,■ ' 

operation  were  it  not  for  the  ever 
present  prejudice  against  their 
initial  cost,  and  prospective  users 
of  electric  furnaces  must  suppress 
their  reluctance  in  order  to  give 
this  process  a  fair  trial. 

Probably  the  most  outstand- 
ing question  which  confronts  the 
prospective  purchaser  of  an  elec- 
tric furnace  is  that  of  the  proper 
size  or  tonnage  capacity  to  be 
chosen.  To  many  this  may  not 
seem  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
settle,  but  we  have  but  to  look 
around  us  to  see  a  number  of 
failures  due  to  the  inability  to 
cope  with  this  phase  of  the  situ- 
ation successfully.  The  writer 
can  cite  several  instances  where 
installations  have  proved  "white 
elephants"  because  of  a  lack  of 
sufficient  floor  space  to  handle  the 
output  of  the  unit  installed. 

The  3-ton  furnace  has  uni- 
versally become  the  most  popular 
size  furnace  for  foundry  use  in 
making  the  average  run  of  job- 
bing steel  castings.  Foundrymen  have  in  some  in- 
stances feared  they  would  not  have  sufficient  melt- 
ing capacity  and  have  installed  one  unit  of  6  tons 
capacity,  and  have  not  realized  their  mistake  until 
depressions  in  business  appeared.  Then  they  begin 
to  realize  that  tapping  a  3  or  4-ton  heat  from  a 
6-ton  furnace  once  or  twice  a  day  is  not  good  oper- 
ating economy. 

Another  reason  is  that  even  though  business  be 
plentiful,  most  foundry  superintendents  try  to  clear 
the  floor  of  work  by  the  end  of  the  day  turn.  Not 
having  enough  molds  to  take  a  full  heat,  they  are 


THE  author  of  the  ac- 
companying article,  on 
the  basis  of  some  years 
experience  in  electric  fur- 
nace work,  both  as  super- 
intendent and  metallur- 
gist, proposes  to  discuss 
in  a  number  of  articles  the 
practical  phases  of  the 
use  of  the  electric  furnace 
in  the  foundry.  With  the 
present  contribution  as  an 
introduction  the  articles 
are  to  cover: 

ConstTuction  Features 
for  Operating  Economy. 

Acid  Furnace  Practice. 

Basic  Furnace  Prac- 
tice. 

Comparison  of  Costs 
of  Acid  and  Basic  Opera- 
tions. 

Electric  Furnace  Labor 
Problems. 


longer  proportionate  time  per  heat,  excess  of  power 
and  electrode  consumption,  all  tending  generally  to 
increase  greatly  the  melting  costs.  Still  further, 
should  melting  troubles  be  encountered,  as  is  often 
the  case,  caused  by  broken  electrodes,  burning  out 
of  roofs,  etc.,  a  number  of  laborers  must  be  kept 
after  the  end  of  the  day  turn  to  handle  the  heat. 
Often  time  and  half  time  must  be  paid  these  men, 
which  fact  also  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  and 
is   often   sufficient   to  counterbal- 

" ' j     ance  all  profits,  to  say  nothing  of 

causing  labor  dissatisfaction. 

A  large  proportion  of  these 
difficulties  can  be  eliminated  by 
installing  two  units  of  3  tons  each, 
instead  of  one  6-ton  unit,  as  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  time  two  elec- 
tric furnace  heats  to  be  tapped  at 
the  same  time,  should  the  demand 
arise  for  a  lai-ger  amount  of  metal 
than  can  be  tapped  from  one  fur- 
nace. 

Another  angle  of  this  question 
to  be  considered  in  purchasing 
electric  furnace  equipment  is  the 
fact  that  the  most  reliable  furnace 
builders  have  designed  their  fur- 
naces so  that  they  can  be  charged 
25  to  50  per  cent  above  capacity 
and  can  be  of>erated  continuously 
without  overtaxing  the  installa- 
tion in  the  least.  The  large  elec- 
trical equipment  companies  have 
met  their  part  of  this  situation  by 
building  furnace  transformers  to 
withstand  a  40  deg.  rise  in  tem- 

!„|     perature  and  carry  50  per  cent  or 

more  overload  for  a  period  of 
2  hr.  continuous  operation  without  endangering  a 
transformer  blowout. 

When  the  molding  foreman  can  so  adjust  his 
work  as  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  the  melting  fore- 
man, thus  enabling  the  furnaces  to  operate  under 
conditions  which  the  writer  has  just  outlined,  then 
and  there  only  can  the  foundry  production  closely 
approach  100  per  cent  and  give  minimum  operating 
costs.  The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  one  com- 
pany in  the  Middle  West  which  over  a  period  of 
one  month  produced  13  to  14  6-ton  heats  of  mild 
steel  for  castings  from  a  rated  3-ton  capacity  fur- 


obliged  to  undercharge  the  furnace,  which  requires      nace.     Needless   to   say   this   company's   operating 
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costs  were  at  a  minimum  for  this  period. 

Electric  power  facilities  must  be  looked  into 
thoroughly  when  an  electric  furnace  installation 
is  contemplated.  The  author  cannot  emphasize  this 
side  of  the  problem  too  strongly.  It  has  been  only 
a  few  years  since  that  central  station  engineers  and 
foundrymen  were  at  swords  points  continually,  due 
largely,  the  writer  feels,  to  the  ignorance  of  each 
to  the  other's  problems.  This  situation  is  grad- 
ually being  relieved,  each  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
meet  the  other  half  way.  The  power  engineer's 
greatest  problem  seemed,  to  be  the  unbalancing 
effect  that  electric  furnace  "surges"  tend  to  produce 
on  the  power  line,  causing  considerable  complaint 
from  other  power  consumers  on  the  .same  line. 
These  "surges"  which  occur  on  all  furnaces  are 
made  easier  by  the  proper  reactance  in  the  circuit, 
a  problem  which  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
at  the  start. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  acid  or  basic  oper- 
ation is  a  vital  one,  and  the  choice  of  one  or  the 
other  is  dependent  on  a  large  number  of  factors.  If 
the  furnace  is  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
alloy  steel  castings,  then  it  is  almost  imperative  to 
use  basic  refractories,  for  on  a  basic  bottom  only 
can  rigid  alloy  specifications  be  met  and  controlled 
without  considerable  loss  of  alloys. 

The  output  of  the  majority  of  electric  steel 
foundries  is  castings  made  from  mild  steel  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  machine  and  jobbing  work.  This 
specification  usually  averages  0.25  per  cent  carbon; 
0.75   manganese,    0.30   silicon.     It   is   the   author's 


opinion  that  for  this  class  of  work  the  acid  lined 
furnace  is  the  most  practical  from  a  production 
standpoint  as  well  as  the  standpoint  of  operating 
economy,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  little  or  no 
refining  is  necessary  in  this  case.  It  is  best  to  use 
a  good  grade  of  scrap,  such  as  heavy  axle  turnings, 
boiler  plate  punchings,  light  plate  scrap,  light  forg- 
ing stock  or  light  forge  flashings.  In  other  words, 
use  any  good  basic  shoveling  scrap,  for  there  is  no 
economy  in  charging  the  furnace  with  cheap  scrap 
high  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  utilizing  an 
excess  of  electric  power  and  electrodes  and  a  num- 
ber of  basic  slags  to  reduce  the  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur and  reach  the  desired  specifications. 

The  acid  furnace  is  particularly  adapted  to  light 
"snap"  work  in  the  foundry  where  clean  and  hot 
metal  is  essential.  These  heats  can  be  poured  into 
a  big  ladle  and  "shanked"  off,  as  is  done  with  cupola 
metal  in  the  iron  foundry.  With  the  proper  care  in 
handling,  the  loss  in  floor  scrap  and  "spills"  is  prac- 
tically negligable  in  this  case. 

Some  of  the  points  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
may  appear  to  be  somewhat  off  the  subject,  and 
while  they  are  of  a  more  practical  operating  nature, 
they  best  exemplify  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  acid  or  basic  practice  in  the  foundry. 
Other  minor  features  of  some  importance  might  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said  above,  which  will  have 
some  bearing  on  the  choice  of  an  electric  furnace, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  all  more  or  less 
interwoven  each  with  the  other,  and  with  what  have 
been  already  mentioned. 


TOOL  MERGER   COMPLETED 


Consolidated    Machine    Tool    Corporation    Elects 
Officers  and  Takes  Over  Five  Plants 

The  organization  of  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool 
Corporation,  17  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
has  been  completed  with  the  formal  transfer  of  plants 
to  the  new  company  and  the  election  of  officers. 

W.  H.  Marshall,  formerly  president  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.,  becomes  chairman  of  the  board;  C.  K. 
Lassiter,  formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of  manu- 
facturing of  the  .\merican  Locomotive  Co.,  is  presi- 
dent, and  there  are  five  vice-presidents,  each  of  whom 
will  have  charge  of  a  specific  branch  of  the  company's 
activities  as  follows:  James  J.  Dale  of  the  Dale  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  machine-tool  dealer,  which  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation, 
will  be  located  at  the  company's  executive  offices  in 
New  York;  A.  H.  Ingle  of  the  Betts  Machine  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  will  have  the  management  of  the  Betts 
piant;  Harry  W.  Champion,  formerly  president  of  the 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  will  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  that  plant;  H.  W.  Breekenridge,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Cleveland,  will  remain  at  the  Colburn  plant,  and  H.  J. 
Bailey,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Hilles  &  Jones 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  be  manager  there.  F.  D. 
Paine,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  plant  of  the  Modern 
Tool  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, but  not  a  vice-president. 

All  of  the  above-named  officers  are  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  which  includes  also  B.  J.  Baker  of 
B.  J.  Baker  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston;  Lawrence  Cham- 
berlain of  Lawrence  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  bankers.  New 
York,  and  T.  .■\llen  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  R.  R. 
Lassiter  is  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  capital  stock  consists  of  $10,000,000  of  7  per 
cent  preferred  and  200,000  shares  of  common  of  no  par 
value.  There  is  also  a  bond  issue  of  $3,(500,000.  The 
appraised  value  of  the  plants  entering  the  new  com- 
pany is  given  as  $7,455,000  and  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  five  companies  for  the  period  Jan.  1, 
1916,  to  April  .'^O,  1922,  is  given  as  $1,023,014. 


For  the  present,  at  least,  none  of  the  agency  ar- 
rangements of  the  five  machine-tool  manufacturing 
companies  which  have  entered  the  new  organization 
will  be  disturbed.  The  Dale  Machinery  Co.,  which  has 
handled  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago  lines  of  tools 
made  by  companies  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  new 
company,  has  turned  over  these  agencies  to  the  Con- 
solidated Machine  Tool  Corporation,  which  will  con- 
tinue the  work  as  a  dealer  conducted  by  the  Dale  or- 
ganization. An  office  will  be  maintained  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  addition  to  those  now  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, while  plans  for  offices  in  other  large  cities  are 
in  abeyance. 

Additional  floor  space"  is  being  taken  by  the  cor- 
poration on  the  third  floor  of  the  National  City  Build- 
ing, 17  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  which  will 
provide  about  5000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  including  the  offices 
which  have  been  occupied  for  the  past  year  by  the  Dale 
Machinery  Co. 

Speculation  as  to  Location  of  North  American 

Steel  Offices 

Now  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  officially  ap- 
proved the  proposed  merger  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.,  as  well  as  the  proposed  Bethlehem-Lacka- 
wanna  combination,  there  is  considerable  speculation  as 
to  where  the  general  offices  of  the  former  are  to  be 
located.  Although  it  has  no  plants  in  Pittsburgh,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  that  city  being  selectee^  on  account 
of  its  central  location  in  relation  to  the  several  plants, 
located  at  Coatesville  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  Chicago  district,  these  several  points 
being  within  easy  riding  distance  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
general  offices  of  the  constituent  companies  now  are  in 
Chicago,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  but  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  both  the  Midvale  and  Republic  com- 
panies are  in  New  York.  Youngstown  is  almost  as 
central  as  Pittsburgh,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  be  selected 
and  Chicago  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contams  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  and  some  of  the  plants  of  the  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  it  is  believed  has  small  chance  of 
being  chosen.  It  is  probable  that  New  York  will  get 
the  offices,  with  Pittsburgh  a  second  choice. 
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IMPROVES    MILLING    MACHINE 


Rookfora    Company    Develops    New    Feed    Trans- 
mission— Attachments  Added — (.)tlier 
Features 

A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  the  Rockford  Milling  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  put  on  the  market  a  No.  3 
high-power,  single-pulley  drive  milling  machine,  em- 
bodying several  new  features,  notable  among  which 
was"  a  method  of  transmitting  the  feed  drive  to  the 
knee,  saddle  and  table,  which  eliminated  the  use  of  a 
telescopic  feed  shaft  and  universal  joints.  This  ma- 
chine was  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  -Xpril  21,  1921, 
page  1039.     In  that  design  the  feed-reverse  and  quick- 


one  end,  so  that  the  friction  can  be  set  to  break  for  a 
predetermined  pressure. 

Another  change  is  in  the  feed-control  lever,  which 
determines  whether  the  transverse  or  vertical  feed  is 
being  engaged.  This  is  located,  as  in  the  older  design, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  knee,  but  has  been  provided 
with  a  dial  marked  with  the  two  positions  of  engage- 
ment, i.  e.,  "transverse"  and  "vertical,"  as  well  as  a 
third  position,  "neutral,"  in  which  neither  feed  is 
engaged. 

The  spindle  of  the  new  machine  has  phosphor- 
bronze  taper  bearings  and  is  provided  with  a  new  style 
positive  lock  nut  at  the  ends. 

New    Attachments   Provided 

Several  new  attachments  have  been  provided  for 
the  machine,  among  which  is  the  universal  milling  and 


The  Feed  Transmission  Is  Inclosed 
in  the  Knee  Casting  Which  Pro- 
jects from  the  Knee  and  Bears  on 
the  Wide  Face  Shown.  The  feed 
;'ontrol  lever,  located  on  left-hand 
5ide  of  the  knee,  is  marked  tor 
various     positions     of    engagement. 


return  gears  were  located  in  a  box  which  projected 
from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  column;  a  drive  shaft 
extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  a  second  gear 
box  located  at  the  base  of  the  machine;  from  the  latter 
box  a  splined  shaft  connected  through  a  pair  of  bevel 
gears  with  the  drive  shafts  in  the  knee. 

The  company  has  now  gone  a  step  further  and  has 
eliminated  the  employment  of  drive  shafts  in  convey- 
ing power  to  the  knee.  The  transmission  is  all  in- 
closed in  the  knee  casting  which  projects  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  column,  jjearing  on  a  wide  face,  which 
also  had  been  provided  in  the  previous  machine.  A 
long  gear  in  vertical  position  is  located  in  the  part  of 
transmission  housing  which  fits  over  the  face  on  the 
side  of  the  column,  and  throughout  the  range  of  the 
movement  of  the  knee  is  always  in  mesh  with  the  feed- 
reverse  and  quick-return  gears,  which  in  the  new  de- 
sign are  located  inside  of  the  column  directly  behind 
the  plane  of  the  face.  The  long  gear  connects  through 
a  pair  of  bevel  gears  with  a  second  long  gear  in  hori- 
zontal position  on  the  side  of  the  knee,  which  meshes 
with  the  gears  operating  the  knee,  saddle  and  table. 
Thus  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  feed  drive  throughout  is 
through  gears  always  in  mesh  and  that  there  are  no 
connecting  shafts. 

A  friction  adjustment  has  been  provided  on  the 
horizontal  long  gear  and  serves  to  release  the  feed 
drive  in  case  of  accident  or  carelessness.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  a  friction  clutch  with  double  points 
of  contact  through  fiber  washers  set  at  each  end  of  the 
.gear.     Graduations  have  been  provided  on  a  collar  at 


drilling  attachment  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  July 
6,  page  29. 

A  new  dividing  head  in  which  two  index  plates  take 
care  of  the  indexing  formerly  done  by  three  is  another 
added  attachment.  One  turn  of  the  index  crank  is 
equivalent  to  a  turn  of  9  deg.  on  the  spindle.  Two 
arms  have  been  provided  on  the  index  pfate  for  quick 
setting;  and  for  easier  handling,  these  arms  are  ex- 
tended beyond  the  periphery  of  the  plate.  The  index 
crank  is  equipped  with  a  plunger  which  can  be  with- 
drawn and  kept  out  of  engagement  with  the  holes  in 
the  plate  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  knob.  The  index 
plates  are  graduated  to  read  in  minutes  on  spindle. 
The  worm  has  unusually  sturdy  support  and  bearings, 
and  is  adjustable  for  wear.  A  positive  stop  has  been 
provided  for  throwing  the  worm  out  of  mesh. 

The  machine  is  also  equipped  with  a  power-driven 
rotary  table  attachment.  Feed  is  obtained  through  a 
telescopic  shaft  which  is  attached  to  the  horizontal  long 
gear  in  the  knee,  and  is  transmitted  through  bevel 
gears  and  shafts  which  clear  the  saddle  and  horizontal 
table,  to  a  large  worm  wheel  with  ball  thrust  bearings 
under  the  rotary  table.  The  worm  drive  of  the  table 
has  the  same  gear  ratio  as  that  of  the  dividing  head, 
so  that  an  index  plate  can  be  transferred  to  the  table 
and  indexing  can  be  done  as  readily  as  on  the  dividing 
head.  The  dial  of  the  table  is  graduated  down  to  two 
minutes.  Thus  the  table  can  be  accurately  swung  to 
any  desired  angle  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

Another  attachment  has  been  provided  for  slotting. 
This    fits    over    the    end    of    the    rectangular    oyerarm 
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wliich   gives   it   rigid  support  and   is   driven  from  the 
spindle  by  a  crank. 

Outstanding  among  the  attachments  is  a  standard 
vertical  head  which  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  column 
after  the  overarm  has  been  removed,  and  which  has 
unusual  rigidity.  It  is  emphasized  that  a  horizontal 
machine  equipped  with  this  attachment  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  standard  vertical  machine  except  that 
the  horizontal  spindle  is  omitted.  A  further  advantage 
is  that  it  can  be  set  over  on  the  column  one  set  of  bolts 
to  obtain  a  greater  throat  distance,  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion the  overhang  from  the  column  being  15  in.;  and 


when  set  over,  20%  in.  The  older  type  of  vertical  at- 
tachment which  is  driven  from  the  spindle  of  the  hori- 
zontal machine  and  the  head  of  which  is  fastened  over 
the  end  of  the  over  arm,  is  also  available. 

The  new  Rockford  machine  is  constructed  in  two 
sizes,  No.  3  heavy  and  No.  4  standard,  the  former  hav- 
ing a  15  by  55  in.  table,  with  a  34  in.  feed,  and  the 
latter  a  15  by  68  in.  table,  with  a  42  in.  feed.  The 
unusually  long  overarm,  68  in.  from  end  to  end,  has 
been  retained  and  the  specifications  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same  as  given  for  the  previous  type  of 
machine. 


Instrument  for  Testing  Gear  Teeth 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  has  placed 
on  the  market  a  set  of  instruments  for  testing  gear 
teeth,  known  as  Odontometers.  These  instruments, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  are  of  simple  de- 
sign and  self-contained.  They  are  used  for  testing  the 
accuracy  or  uniformity  of  the  gear  tooth  profiles  and 
spacings  of  the  teeth  in  production  work. 

The  instrument  illustrated  on  the  gear  has  a  range 
of  from  3  to  10  diametral  pitch,  may  be  used  to  check 
gears  of  any  pressure  angle,  and  can  be  applied  to  a 
gear  while  it  is  in  place  in  the  machine.  In  effect  it 
is  composed  of  a  section  of  a  straight-sided  rack  with 
two   parallel   effective  faces,  one    fixed   and   the   other 


Odontometer  Pro- 
vided with  a  Stand 
and  Testing  a  Pin- 
ion -  Shaped  Cutter 
Is  Shown  at  the 
Left.  The  cutter  is 
placed  on  a  surface 
plate  and  rolled  by 
the    instrument 


Odontometer  Shown 
:U  the  Right  May 
BO'  Applied  to  Gear 
While  in  Place  in 
Machine 


movable.  A  third  face,  set  at  an  angle  to  the  two 
working  faces,  is  used  to  hold  the  fixed  working  face 
in  contact  with  the  flank  of  the  gear  tooth.  The  fixed 
registering  surface  is  at  A,  the  movable  indicating 
surface  at  B.  The  third  surface,  C,  holds  surface  A 
in  contact  with  the  involute  surface  of  the  gear  tooth. 
The  surfaces  B  and  C  are  adjustable  so  that  gears 
of  various  pitches  can  be  tested  with  the  same  in- 
strument. 

The  indicating  surface,  B,  is  mounted  on  t\vo  thin 
flat  springs,  D,  which  act  as  pivots  free  from  back- 
lash. The  dial  indicator,  E,  is  actuated  by  the  lever, 
F,  which  has  a  ratio  of  5  to  1,  each  division  on  the  dial 
representing  a  movement  of  0.0002  in.  of  the  indicat- 
ing surface,  B. 

In  general  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  comparator 
to  test  the  uniformity  of  interchangeable  and  mating 
gears.  If  actual  measurements  are  required,  the  dis- 
tance between   the   two   parallel  working  faces  of  the 


instrument  can  be  measured.  Stands  are  provided  to 
hold  the  two  smaller  sizes  of  Odontometers  when  gears 
or  pinion-shaped  cutters  are  being  tested.  In  this  case 
the  gear  is  placed  on  a  surface^  plate  and  rolled  by 
the  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  separate  illustration. 
The  actual  cutting  edge  of  cutters  is  tested,  so  that 
the  errors,  of  whatever  nature,  are  detected. 

The  gages  are  made  to  check  gears  in  the  following 
range  of  sizes:  %to  4  pitch,  3  to  10  pitch  and  10  to  24 
pitch. 


Drill  with  Mechanical  Reversing  Device 

A  reversible  electric  drill,  which  reverses  mechani- 
cally and  is  intended  to  eliminate  electrical  troubles 
occurring  in  drills  of  this  type,  has  been  developed  by 
the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  reverse  is  operated  through  a  mechanical  device 
located  in  the  gear  case.  The  motor  runs  always  in 
the  same  direction  and  the  shock  resulting  from  revers- 
ing the  current  under  load  and  speed  is  eliminated. 
The  reversing  gear  is  provided  with  a  locking  device 
which,  it  is  explained,  can  be  shifted  instantly  to  per- 
mit a  locked  constant  forward  motion  for  general  drill- 
ing, reaming,  stud  driving,  nut  tightening  and  tube 
rolling,  and  a  locked  constant  reverse  motion  for  back- 
ing off  nuts  and  other  fastenings.  The  third  shift 
gives  the  neutral  position  which  permits  the  spindle  to 
slip  into  forward  motion  when  the  machine  is  pressed 
against  the  work  and  to  slip  into  reverse  motion  as  the 
machine   is   withdrawn.      This   is   an   automatic   action 


that  follows  the  operator's  movements,  making  the  tool 
especially  adaptable  for  use  in  wood  boring,  tapping, 
flue  rolling  and  similar  work. 

The  patent   applied  for   covers   the  device   on  both 
electric  and  pneumatic  tools. 


The  production  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
in  1920  amounted  to  860,540,000  cu.  ft.,  according  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Of  the  total, 
28.4  per  cent  was  produced  in  West  Virginia,  10.3  per 
cent  in  Oklahoma  and  14.9  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  total  consumption  was  798,210,000  cu.  ft.,  and  of 
this  total  20.2  per  cent  was  used  in  Pennsylvania,  17.1 
per  cent  in  Ohio,  15.9  in  Oklahoma  and  12.6  per  cent 
in  West  Virginia.  The  average  price  paid  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  32.1c.  per  1000  cu.  ft.,  and  in  Ohio  36.8c. 
The  average  price  covering  the  entire  consumption  was 
24.8c. 
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Platform  Truck  for  I'oundry  Use 

An  electric  platform  storage-battery  truck  of  5-ton 
capacity,  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  intended  for 
use  in  foundries  in  handling  large  core  racks  in  and 
out  of  core  ovens,  has  been  added  to  the  line  of  the 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  load  platform  is  7  ft.  2%  in.  long,  30  in.  wide, 
and  in  its  lowest  position  is  11%  in.  above  the  floor. 
Its  lift  is  4  in.  The  over  all  length  is  11  ft.  8  in.  and 
the  width,  4  ft.  The  inside  turning  radius  is  5  ft.  9  in. 
and  the  outside  turning  radius  is  12  fl.  and  with  a 
core  rack  5  ft.  1  in.  wide  and  7  ft.  long,  the  car  can  be 
operated  through  interescting  aisles  8  fl.  wide.  The 
truck  without  a  load  has  a  speed  of  700  ft  per  min.,  or 
8  mi.  per  hr.,  the  loaded  speed  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  floor. 

The  driving  wheels  have  solid  metal  base  rubber 
tires  27%  in.  in  diameter  and  4%  in.  wide.  The  trail- 
ing or  load  carrying  wheels  are  of  steel,  crown  faced, 
10%  in.  in  diameter  by  %  in.  face  annd  11  V.i  in.  tread 
and  revolve  on  a  double  row  of  ball  bearings.  A  ball 
thrust   bearing   is   also   provided  for   ease   in   steering. 


In  lowering 


Steering  is  applied  to  all  four  wheels.  The  driving 
wheels  have  the  Atlas  type  cover  over  the  universal 
joints  and  the  driving  knuckle  pivots  are  provided  with 
inclosed  ball-thrust  bearings.  The  driving  shafts  and 
universal  joints  are  removable  from  the  outside  and 
held  in  place  by  bolted  clutch  plates. 

The  driving  reduction  is  through  an  inclosed  worm 
and  wheel,  the  motor  being  flexibly  coupled  to  the 
worm.  A  contacting  type  of  shoe  brake  interlocks  with 
the  foot-pedal  lever  and  controller  safety  switch  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  brake  is  applied  when  pressure 
is  completely  relieved  from  the  foot  brake.  The  con- 
troller handle  may  be  left  in  speed  position  but  with  the 
use  of  the  interlocking  arrangement  the  brake  cannot 
be  released  until  this  handle  has  been  brought  to  neu- 
tral, thus  insuring  that  the  truck  will  always  be  started 
on  first  speed.  There  are  three  speeds  in  either  direc- 
tion. Either  Edison  or  Lead  batteries  may  be  used, 
the  latter  being  the  standard. 

The  elevating  mechanism  consists  of  a  motor  flex- 
ibly coupled  to  a  double-worm  reduction.  A  longi- 
tudinal shaft  keyed  to  the  worm  wheel  of  the  last  re- 
duction carries  two  miter  gears  which  mesh  with  miter 
gears  on  the  ends  of  four  crank  shafts  located  in  a 
cross-wise  position,  two  being  on  either  side.  The 
outer  ends  of  the  crank  shafts  form  crank  pins  and 
are  provided  with  hardened  steel  flanged  rollers  which 
bear  against  hard  steel  wearing  plates  on  the  under 
side  of  the  platform.  In  operation  these  crank  shafts 
are  revolved   simultaneously   a   half  revolution,   which 


causes  the  elevating  of  the  load  platfon 
the   load   this  motion   is  reversed. 

The  control  of  the  platform  is  simple,  a  handle  be- 
ing pushed  upward  to  raise  the  platform  and  pushed 
down  to  lower  it.  It  is  stated  that  a  5-ton  load  is  ele- 
vated 4  in.  in  10  sec.  The  limit  switch  is  operated 
automatically  by  the  load  platform  and  is  thrown  out 
of  circuit  in  the  up  and  down  positions  and  at  the 
same  time  a  brake  is  applied  to  hold  the  load  in  place. 


Desulphurizing  of  Coke 

A  study  of  the  desulphurization  of  coke  was  begun 
July  1  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh.  This  is  a  practical 
follow-up  of  the  theoretical  study  of  the  oxidation  of 
iron  sulphate  in  the  coke  and  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  free  sulphur  formed  by  this  oxidation.  Literature 
on  this  subject  is  being  reviewed.  Many  patents  were 
taken  out  in  the  years  1850  to  1870  and  few  since. 
Roasting  and  steaming  were  favorite  methods.  In  this 
connection,  methods  for  converting  sulphur  in  coke  into 
the  FeS  form  are  being  sought.  A  process  based  on 
such  method  would  hold  back  sulphur  that  might  ordi- 
narily be  evolved,  then  this  sulphur  could  later  be  re- 
moved by  oxidation  together  with  much  additional  sul- 
phur. It  seems  that  Fe-O,  mixed  with  coal  being  coked 
decreases  the  sulphur  in  solid  solution.  The  work  is 
being  undertaken  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Powell,  physical  organic 
chemist,  and  John  H.  Thompson,  research  fellow  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Imperfect  Management 

"The  most  difficult  part  to  get  right  in  a  producing 
organization  is  management,"  states  President  F.  C. 
Biggert,  Jr.,  of  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  in  a 
statement  to  em- 
ployees of  the  com- 
pany's plants  at 
Pittsburgh,  Youngs- 
town,  Canton  and 
Vandergrift,  Pa.  "It 
is  never  100  per  cent 
right  and  seldom  70 
per  cent.  On  an 
average,  it  is  proba- 
bly not  50  per  cent 
right,  andi  yet  the 
advantages  of  large 
scale  manufacture  are  so  great — I  mean  that  the  in- 
creased production  of  goods  by  large  manufacturing  is 
so  great — that  with  only  this  poor  average  manage- 
ment it  is  possible  to  give  real  service. 

"This  part  of  our  manufacturing  is  poor  because 
we  cannot  get  better  men  for  the  job.  If  m'anagement, 
in  which  I  include  all  those  in  authority,  can  be  im- 
proved, the  cost  of  all  products  can  be  greatly  de- 
creased. Where  an  individual  company  has  exception- 
ally good  management,  the  result  is  increased  profits 
to  that  company,  so  that  in  a  sense  the  community  is 
not  immediately  benefited,  but  one  company  cannot  long 
maintain  this  condition.  It  soon  spreads  to  competing 
companies  and  the  general  price  is  lowered. 

"We  have  better  management  to-day  than  formerly, 
the  average  is  gradually  improving  and  those  com- 
panies which  advance  most  rapidly  will  make  the  most 
profits  and  will,  in  the  end,  benefit  every  person." 


Further  expansion  has  been  decided  on  at  the  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  plant  of  the  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. A  larger  power  house  is  to  be  bu'ilt  with 
improved  type  of  boilers,  automatic  stokers,  coal  han- 
dling machinery  and  the  like.  Additional  capacity 
has  been  added  to  the  tin  house  to  meet  the  demand  for 
roofing  plate,  the  company  being  conspicuously  a  maker 
of  tin  and  terne  plate.  All  the  open-hearth  furnaces 
of  the  plant  are  reported  in  operation  and  the  bar 
mill  has  been  running  day  and  night  turns. 
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Automatic  \^  elding  Machine 

An  automatic  welding  machine  known  as  the  "Gewe," 
the  general  construction  of  which  may  be  noted  from 
the  accompanying  illustration,  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  General  Welding  &  Equipment  Co.,  Boston. 

The  machine  provides  for  heating  up  the  line  of 
welding  on  the  work  to  the  proper  fusion  point  and 
heating  up  the  material  to  be  added,  preparing  it  for 
fusion  with  the  work  and  feeding  in  the  added  material 
continuously  at  a  predetermined  rate.  It  is  also  ar- 
ranged to  puddle  together  the  molten  particles  of  the 
work  and  the  added  material  mechanically  through  the 
blowing  action  of  the  flame  and  the  stirring  action  of 
the  welding  rod.  Protecting  the  spot  in  fusion  and  the 
added  material  from  the  influence  of  surrounding  air  is 
by  means  of  the  cluster  of  flame  inclosing  the  center  of 
the  weld  and  the  welding  rod.  The  work  is  said  to  be 
welded  along  the  center  of  the  seam  and  also  to  a  cer- 


caused  by  one-sided  overheating,  and  would  finish  the 
work  in  one-eighth  the  time. 


To   Exhibit   Electrical   Heating   Equipment 

A  portable  semi-automatic  arc  welding  outfit  wiL' 
be  shown  by  General  Electric  Co.  at  the  Chemical  Ex- 
position, Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  during  the 
week  of  Sept.  11.  This  outfit  is  mounted  on  a  truck 
and  will  be  in  actual  operation.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany's exhibit  will  consist  of  various  devices  for  the 
industrial  utilization  of  electric  heat.  Among  them 
will  be  a  semi-cylindrical  heat  treating  furnace,  a  tool- 
room muffle  furnace  and  a  soldering  iron  muffle  furnace. 
In  addition  there  will  be  an  electric  rivet  heater,  an 
electrically  heated  oil  tempering  bath,  a  self-regulating 
metal  melting  pot  for  melting  solder,  babbitt,  or  sim- 
ilar non-ferrous  metals,  and  a  display  of  individual 
heating  units.  The  exhibit  will"  be  in  charge  of  I.  W. 
Shugg,  of  Schenectady. 


WelriiriK   Machine   in    U.se  Joining   a    Tinvp-Forged    Piece    to   a 

Split  Tubing.     The  line  of  weld  ig  an   irregular  curve  which 

the  machine,   mounted  on   a   double  carriage   system,   follows 

by   means  of  a   pattern   and  a  special  drive 

tain  distance  over  both  sides,  the  added  material  being 
spread  over  the  same  area. 

The  welding  operation  is  performed  not  only  with  a 
straight  progressing  movement  but  also  with  an  inde- 
pendent circular  or  elliptical  movement  of  the  torch,  the 
combination  of  both  movements  being  said  to  result  in 
a  spirally  progressing,  overspreading  and  overlapping 
weld.  Separate  adjustments  are  provided  for  the  differ- 
ent procedures,  which  are  operated  mechanically  and 
done  at  the  proper  moment  with  precision  and  without 
fatigue. 

The  illustration  shows  the  machine  in  operation  join- 
ing a  drop  forged  steel  piece  of  varying  thickness  to  a 
split  tubing  of  uniform  thickness.  The  line  of  weld  is 
an  irregular  curve,  which  the  machine  mounted  on  a 
double  carriage,  follows  by  means  of  a  pattern  and  a 
special  drive.  The  self-feeding  torch,  known  as  the 
No.  4,  is  oscillated  in  circles  or  in  ellipses  through  an 
independent  ex-center  movement  actuated  by  the 
sprocket  shown.  This  movement  is  adjustable  within 
wide  limits.  The  finer  feed  regulations  are  obtained  by 
an  electric  rheostat  moved  by  the  foot  and  permits 
slowing  the  machine  down  until  heat  conditions  are 
right  for  steady  movement.  The  welding  wire  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  multiple-flame  tip  and  feeds 
by  gravity.  It  presses  into  the  weld  and  when  moved 
in  spirals  also  forges  itself  in  laterally.  Thus,  it  is 
claimed,  a  combined  fusion  and  forged  weld  is  obtained. 

A  machine  for  heavy  welding  and  having  two  torches 
is  also  available.  On  this  machine  one  torch  precedes 
the  self-feeding  torch  and  preheats  the  seam  to  very 
near  the  fusion  point.  Both  torches  are  independently 
adjustable  as  to  heat,  height  and  inclination. 

For  e.xtra  long  welds,  such  as  long  tanks,  several 
sets  of  tandem  torches  can  be  used,  each  set  welding 
one  linear  foot,  a  tank  8  ft.  long  being  welded  with 
seven  sets,  each  starting  a  foot  apart  and  the  machine 
pi'oper  only  progressing  one  foot.  This,  it  is  pointed 
out,   would   eliminate   expansion,  distortion  and   strain 


Hydraulic  Press  for  Baling  Scrap 

A  bundling  press  employing  the  hydraulic  principle 
has  been  developed  by  S.  H.  Garrett,  234  North  Thir- 
teenth Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  machine,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, is  known  as  the  Tempus  No.  4.  All  parts  where 
stress  occurs  are  either  of  structural  or  cast  steel  and 
wearing  surfaces  are  lined  with  heavy  boiler  plate 
which  can  be  readily  replaced  when  worn.  The  cylin- 
ders are  composition  lined  and  provided  with  quick  re- 
turn movements.  The  pump  may  be  driven  either  by  a 
direct  connected  motor  or  by  belt. 

An  outstanding  feature  is  the  large  and  convenient- 
ly low  feeding  opening,  into  which  the  scrap  to  be 
bundled  may  be  shoved,  forked  or  shoveled.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  dropping  one  side  of  the  hopper  to  an  angle 
of  5.5  deg.,  making  a  receptacle  similar  to  a  hay  rack. 
When  the  charge  is  in,  this  side  is  closed  by  a  hydraulic 


Scrap   Baling   Press.     A  feature   is   the  low  feed   opening 

cylinder  through  a  rack  and  toggle  movement,  forming 
the  first  operation  in  the  squeezing  process.  At  the 
same  time  the  upper  ram  is  moving  down,  making 
the  second  movement,  after  the  completion  of  which 
the  main  pressure  is  applied.  This  forces  the  mass 
into  a  rectangular  chamber,  which  is  provided  with  a 
friction  device  that  resists  to  within  a  fraction  of  the 
ultimate   pressure. 

The  process  is  then  repeated.  When  the  second  bil- 
let is  formed,  the  first  is  pushed  out,  either  to  drop 
on  the  floor  or  to  be  carried  by  means  of  a  chute  to  a 
storage  pile  or  placed  directly  into  a  ear.  This  chute 
can  be  made  any  length  and  made  to  run  in  any  direc- 
tion and  by  reducing  the  friction  the  entire  force  of 
the  press  may  be  made  available  for  conveying  the  fin- 
ished billets.  

The  Yougstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Y'oungstown, 
Ohio,  is  enlarging  its  capacity  and  installine  additional 
equipment. 


Proposed  Steel  Mergers  Are  Not  Illegal 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  Renders  Exhaustive  Opinion 

Conceniiiig  Union  of  Independent  Steel 

Companies 


BY  L.  W.  MOFFETT 


Washington,  July  25. — In  giving  the  anticipated 
clean  bill  to  the  independent  iron  and  steel  companies 
which  are  proposing  to  merge,  Attorney  General  Harry 
M.  Daugherty,  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  last  Friday, 
presented  a  really  profound  and  interesting  study  not 
only  of  the  negotiations  of  the  corporations  involved, 
but  also  of  the  steel  industry 
itself.  With  this  basis  estab- 
lished, the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, discussing  the  question 
from  a  legal  point  of  view  and 
the  probable  effect  of  the 
mergers,  held  that  they  would 
not  be  in  violation  either  of  the 
Sherman  act,  the  Clayton  act, 
or  the  Webb  act.  Going  further, 
the  Attorney  General  said  that 
the  motive  which  prompts  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  acquire 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  is 
solely  the  desire  to  acquire 
greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  production,  etc.  Dealing  with 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  the  opinion 
said  that  nothing  in  this  merger 
violates  the  Sherman  act  and 
"that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  to  believe  that  restraint 
of  trade  or  monopolistic  control 
will  result."  It  was  held  that 
there  is  but  one  underlying  pur- 
pose in  the  combination;  that  is, 
to  enable  the  new  company  to 
compete  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which,  be- 
cause of  the  -nndespread  distri- 
bution of  its  various  plants  and 
their  easy  accessibility  to  the 
sources    of    raw    materials,     is 

"enabled  to  produce  and  sell  its  products  much  cheaper 
than  other  products."  Emphasizing  this  point,  the 
Attorney  General  said:  "Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
in  restraint  of  trade,  the  new  combination  will  be  in 
furtherance  of  trade." 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  made  in 
response  to  a  Senate  resolution  offered  by  Senator  La 
Follette,  was  of  the  character  expected.  The  Attorney 
General,  in  a  statement  issued  on  June  21,  made  it 
clear  that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  exhausted 
its  research  regarding  the  mergers.  Indicating  that 
he  found  nothing  illegal  regarding  them,  the  Attorney 
General  announced  publicly  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
"hear  from  any  dependable  person  who  has  any  legiti- 
mate argument  to  offer  against  the  mergers."  No  such 
arguments,  except  those  from  several  State  attorneys 
general  relating  to  possible  bearing  of  the  basing  point 
controversy  on  the  mergers,  having  been  submitted, 
the  report  clearing  the  steel  companies  of  any  illegal 
action  was  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The  Department 
of  Justice  obviously  disregarded  statements  asking  that 
it  consider  the  Pittsburgh  base  case  in  connection  with 


the  proposed  mergers.  This  latter  issue  is  still  a  mat- 
ter that  is  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
is  extraneous  to  the  merger  investigations  of  both  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  moreover  has  not  been  passed  upon  one  way 
or  the  other,  except  for  the  issuing  of  a  complaint. 

The  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  confined  to 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  mer- 
gers as  they  relate  to  the  Sher- 
man act,  the  Clayton  act,  and 
the  Webb  act.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission regarding  the  mergers 
is  under  Section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  act  relating  to  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  the 
Attorney  General  would  not  give 
any  advice  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  mergers  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  this  latter  act. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  has  already  issued  a 
complaint    against    the    Bethle- 
hem    and      Lackawanna     com- 
panies,   held    a    conference    last 
Wednesday  with  representatives 
of  the  iVIidvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.,  the   Republic  Iron  &   Steel 
Co.  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  steel  inter- 
ests.   They  explained  data  that 
they   have   submitted  regarding 
the   proposed   merger   and   sub- 
mitted   extensive    schediales    in 
connection    with    the    question- 
naire the  commission  has  sent  to 
steel  companies  throughout  the 
country,  designed  to  develop  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  mergers 
on  the  steel  trade.    It  Is  evident 
from  a  statement  issued  by  At- 
torney Thomas   L.  Chadbourne,  representing  the  steel 
companies,    that    the    commission    is    concerned    as    to 
whether  this  proposed  merger  has  any  connection  with 
the   merger   of  the  Bethlehem   and   Lackawanna   com- 
panies,  and   also   as   to   whether  the  proposed  merger 
had  been  discussed  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration.    Mr.  Chadbourne  said  distinctly  that  there  was 
no    relation    between    the    proposed    Midvale-Republic- 
Inland  merger  and  that  of  the  Bethlehem  and  Lacka- 
wanna companies  and  also  that  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval  of  the   merger   by  the    Steel   Corporation  "had 
never  been  asked  or  wanted." 

Those  present  at  the  conference  included  Chairman 
John  A.  Topping,  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.; 
President  A.  C.  Dinkey,  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.;  Chairman  L.  E.  Block,  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  and  Attorneys  Chadbourne  and  William  Wallace, 
Jr.,  New  York;  Levy  Mayer,  Chicago,  and  John  J. 
Walsh,  of  Washington.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  former 
Secretary  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  also  is  associated  as 
counsel  for  the  steel  companies. 

When  asked  whether,  as  has  been  stated,  this  pro- 
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View    of    Bethlehem    Purchase    of 
Lackawanna : 

Ingot  production  would  be  9.7 
per  cent  of  the  country's  total. 

"I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  ex- 
haustive investigation  I  have  made 
any  reasonable  warrant  for  assert- 
ing that  the  public  will  suffer  if 
this  combination  goes  through. 
.  .  .  The  merger  now  under 
consideration  will  be  neither  an 
actual  monopoly  nor  even  an  at- 
tempt to  monopolize." 


View     of    Midvale-Republic-Inland 
Merger: 

"By  orvning  plants  that  are 
widely  scattered,  where  production 
can  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  comtnunity  lying 
closest  to  the  plants;  by  manufac- 
turing products  at  plants  advan- 
tageously located  to  ore  supplies; 
by  reducing  overhead  expenses; 
and  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
sales  agencies,  substantial  econo- 
mies can  be  effected.  The  combina- 
tion bebig  formed  for  this  sole  pur- 
pose, I  am  unable  to  see  wherein  it 
is  tainted  with  illegality." 
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ject  had  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Mr.  Chadbourne  said,  "Our  proposed  organi- 
zation has  never  been  discussed  with  any  of  the  offi- 
cials or  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion directly  or  indirectly;  its  approval  or  disapproval 
of  our  plans  has  never  been  asked  or  wanted." 

Asked  whether  there  was  any  intention  to  combine 
with  the  Bethlehem,  Lackawanna,  Youngstown,  Brier 
Hill  or  Steel  &  Tube  of  America,  Mr.  Chadbourne  re- 
plied, "I  wish  to  declare  solemnly  that  there  are  no 
negotiations  pending  with  any  of  these  concerns  and 
no  thought  of  any  negotiations."  In  further  discussing 
the  proposed  unification,  .Mr.  Chadbourne  said,  "At  the 
end  of  the  war  inflation— October,  1920— the  steel  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  country  was  overbuilt  from  30 
to  40  per  cent  beyond  what  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  consuming  capacity  for  several  years 
to  come.  During  the  succeeding  year  and  a  half,  the 
steel  companies  produced  betvveen  30  and  40  per  cent 
of  their  capacity  and  the  independent  companies  lost 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration did  not  suffer  any  loss  during  this  period.  On 
the  contrary,  it  made  a  profit.  This  was  due  to  its 
advantages  in  cheaper  transportation  on  raw  materials 
which  go  into  the  making  of  steel;  a  greater  diversifi- 
cation of  products  so  that  it  was  always  producing  and 
selling  the  products  most  in  demand;  advantageous  lo- 
cation of  plants  so  that  it  could  supply  the  needed 
product  nearest  its  point  of  consumption,  thus  securing 
more  sales  because  of  saving  in  the  freight  rate  to  the 
consumer,  and  cheaper  selling  and  administration  costs 
because  of  larger  operation  under  one  management. 

"The  independent  companies  enjoy  none  of  these 
advantages,  and  to  secure  them  they  must  do  one  of 
two  things.  Either  build  plants  supplemental  to  their 
own  in  different  localities  throughout  the  country,  or 
combine  their  properties,  or  some  of  them,  under  one 
management  so  as  to  overcome  the  handicap  to  some 
extent. 

"The  first  alternative  would  involve  great  expendi- 
tures of  captial,  which  it  would  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  raise  because  additional  building  would  add 
to  the  already  serious  situation  of  over-production,  and 
any  return  from  such  additional  expenditures  would 
be  very  doubtful,  as  they  would  have  to  await  the  in- 
crease in  the  country's  consuming  capacity. 

"The  unification  of  the  Midvale-Republic-Inland 
companies  will  produce  a  unit  having  plants  in  Coates- 
ville  and  .Johnstown,  Pa.,  Youngstown  and  Niles,  Ohio; 
Chicago  (Indiana  Harbor),  Illinois  and  Birmingham, 
Ala.  In  short,  it  will  have  plants  in  the  principal  con- 
suming districts.  Its  product  will  be  very  much  more 
diversified  than  the  product  of  any  one  of  the  com- 
panies, and  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  stock  steel  prod- 
ucts in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  so  as  to 
supply  the  demand  at  different  points  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

"The  combination  of  these  three  companies  will  not 


disturb  competition  in  the  steel  industry.  The  output 
of  the  three  companies  is  only  7%  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's production. 

"Some  products  of  all  three  companies,  or  of  some 
two  of  them,  meet  at  common  points  or  are  sold  within 
the  same  State.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  struc- 
tural shapes,  plates,  bars  and  sheets.  The  plants  of 
the  three  companies  are  situated  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Eastern,  Middle 
and  Western  districts.  If  circumstances  are  such  that 
products  of  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland  can  meet  at 
a  common  point,  it  must  follow  that  products  of  all 
other  plants  located  in  any  of  the  three  districts  can 
also  be  shipped  to  this  same  common  point. 

"If  we  take  the  actual  shipments  of  the  three  com- 
panies which  might  have  been  considered  competitive, 
say  in  the  year  1920,  and  compare  them  with  the  po- 
tential competition  from  all  other  companies  for  that 
same  year,  we  find  that  unification  of  the  three  com- 
panies might  have  eliminated  competition  in — 

Structural   shapes  to  the   e.xtent   of   65/lOOths  of   1    per   cent 

(0.65). 
Plates  to  the  extent  of  1  7/lOOths  i>er  cent   (1.07). 
Bars  to  the  extent  of  S/lOths  of  1  per  cent   (0.80). 
Sheets  to  the  extent  of  31/lOOths  of  1  per  cent   (0.31). 

"In  other  words,  the  unification  of  these  three  com- 
panies would  leave  the  following  percentage  of  the 
total  production  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
competition: 

structural   shapes    99.35 

Plates    98.93 

Bars 99.20 

Sheets   99.69 

"The  men  who  are  responsible  for  this  unification 
realize  that  they  can  only  hope  by  the  resulting  econ- 
omies to  cut  off  part  of  the  cost  differential  or  from  $3 
to  $5  now  enjoyed  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  so  we  have 
planned  a  most  conservative  corporate  structure  in 
order  that  our  interest  charges  shall  be  lower  than  the 
Steel  Corporation's. 

"The  basis  of  the  capitalization  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Steel  Co.  involves  its  assumption  of  the  nresent 
outstanding  bonds  of  the  three  companies.  No  new 
bonds  will  be  issued.  About  3,222,000  shares  of  new 
stock  will  be  issued  against  3,563,000  shares  of  the 
constituent  companies.  Additional  working  capital  to 
the  extent  of  $20,000,000  cash  will  be  provided  by  sale 
of  common  stock.  Thus,  upon  the  unification  of  the 
properties,  the  total  shares  of  preferred  and  common 
outstanding  will  be  about  3.812,000  compared  with  the 
present  number  of  shares  of  the  constituent  companies, 
3,563,000,  and  the  additional  number  of  shares  will  be 
accounted  for  by  $20,000,000  cash  working  capital  added 
to  the  assets  of  the  unified  company. 

"This  makes  our  interest  charges  on  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  about  $1.41  per  ingot  ton  against  the 
Steel  Corporation's  $2.30." 


The  Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

This  communication  is  in  response  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  8,  1922,  a  copy  of  which 
was  duly  transmitted  to  me.  Without  stopping  to 
quote  it  in  full,  the  resolution  starts  out  with  recitals 
that  the  public  press  has  announced  a  proposed  merger 
of  seven  steel  companies,  to  be  followed  later  by  the 
inclusion  therein  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation ; 
that  if  such  a  merger  takes  place  the  corporation  there- 
by formed  will  control  the  steel  production  of  the  coun- 
try outside  of  that  part  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
Steel  Corporation,  thereby  placing  monopolistic  control 
of  the  country's  entire  steel  production  in  the  hands 
of  two  gigantic  corporations.  These  recitals  are  then 
followed  by  requests  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  inform  the  Senate  what 
steps  they  have  taken  to  ascertain  the  purpose  and  ef- 
fects of  such  a  merger;  the  results  of  any  investigation 
they  may  have  made;  what  action  they  have  instituted 
to  protect  the  public  interests;  and  that  the  Attorney 


General  inform  the  Senate  whether  he  thinks  it  advis- 
able to  proceed  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prevent  the  impending  combination. 

At  the  outset  I  think  it  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  predecessors  have  consistently  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  duties  of  the  Attorney  General 
are  prescribed  by  statute;  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  branch  and  as  such  is  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  President;  that  for  the  legislative 
branch  to  direct  his  conduct  is  a  measurable  interference 
with  the  executive  branch;  and  that  he  is  under  no 
duty  to  obey  the  mandates  of  one  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when  not  sanctioned  by  positive  law.  The 
opinions  embodying  these  declarations  are  copied  in 
the  margin.  \  compliance  with  this  resolution  in  all 
of  its  details  demands  a  departure  on  my  part  from 
what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  settled  law.  I 
do  not  intend,  however,  to  allow  these  rulings  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  making  a  full  and  comprehensive  report; 
but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  by  so  doing  I  mani- 
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fest  any  intention  to  challenge  the  correctness  of  these 
rulings  or  to  assail  in  the  slightest  degree  the  reason- 
ing on  which  they  are  founded. 

Two  separate  and  independent  mergers,  unrelated 
to  each  other  in  any  way,  are  in  process  of  formation. 
One  is  between  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  own- 
ing plants  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  and  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  whose  plant  is  at  Buffalo. 
The  other  is  between  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.,  owning  plants  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Delaware; 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  owning  plants  in  Ohio, 
furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Alabama,  and  cer- 
tain plants  at  East  Chicago  and  Muncie,  Indiana,  and 
at  Moline,  Illinois;  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  owning 
plants  close  to  Chicago. 

It  will  be  conducive  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  situation  if  I  take  these  mergers  up  seporately.  In 
order  to  furnish  the  information  which  I  called  for  it 
was  necessary  for  these  companies  to  set  at  work  for 
many  days  a  large  clerical  force  to  go  through  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  invoices  covering  each  individual 
sale  for  the  years  1919,  1920  and  1921,  and  to  tabu- 
late the  results.  The  figures  for  all  these  years  are  be- 
fore me,  but  to  set  them  all  forth  would  require  an  in- 
ordinately long  report.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
to  the  figures  for  1920,  which  I  think  can  be  considered 
a  fairly  normal  year.  As  every  one  knows,  there  was 
a  heavy  slump  in  the  steel  business  in  1921,  and  the 
figures  for  that  year  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  typical. 

Bethlehem  and  Lackawanna  Merger 

To  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Lackawanna,  it  will  be 
well  to  present  at  the  outset  a  list  of  the  articles  made 
by  one  company  which  are  not  made  by  the  other.  As 
to  such  articles  there  obviously  can  be  no  competition 
between  the  two.  This  process  of  elimination  will 
eventually  lead  us  to  the  products  which  are  common 
to  both. 

The  activities  of  the  Bethlehem  may  properly  be  di- 
vided into  main  divisions,  one  representing  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  products,  the  other  the  building  of 
ships.  Of  the  selling  value  of  its  products  in  1920, 
61.39  per  cent,  was  derived  from  the  former;  38.61  per 
cent  from  the  latter.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lackawanna 
does  not  engage  in  siip  building  activities,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  no  competition  between  the  two  in  this  line  of 
business  can  possibly  exist. 

Coming  now  to  the  division  representing  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  products,  the  Bethlehem  produces  for 
sale  a  large  number  of  articles  which  the  Lackawanna 
does  not.  These  include  low  phosphorous  pig  iron; 
spiegeleisen;  ferromanganese ;  Mayari  iron;  girder 
rails  for  street  car  service;  guard  rails;  high  tee  rails; 
rail  braces;  frogs;  switches,  crossings,  special  track 
work,  switch  stands,  turntables,  Bethlehem  structural 
shapes,  ship  structural  shapes,  eye  bars,  cement  mill 
balls,  hollow  forgings,  press  and  hammer  forgings, 
fluid  compressed  ingots,  hardened  steel  rolls,  drop  forg- 
ings, shafting,  die  blocks,  iron,  alloy,  steel  and  other 
highly  finished  bars,  cold  drawn  bars,  spring  steel,  file 
steel,  rough  turned  bars,  window  sash  sections,  curb 
bar,  barrel  hoop  sections,  blue  annealed  sheets,  black 
and  galvanized  sheets,  tin  and  black  plate,  steel  cast- 
ings, manganese  steel  castings,  cast  iron  and  steel  rolls, 
iron  castings,  tunnel  segments,  iron  moulds,  brass  cast- 
ings, puddle  iron,  staybolt  iron,  chain  iron,  electric  tool 
steel,  crucible  tool  steel,  toe  calk  steel,  armor  plate, 
guns,  gun  forgings,  gun  mounts,  carriage  caissons  and 
limbers,  range  finders,  gun  sights,  air  flask  forgings, 
shell  forgings,  completed  ammunition,  cartridge  cases, 
fuses,  turret  mechanisms,  armor  plate  vaults,  safe  de- 
posit boxes,  large  gas  engines,  large  oil  engines,  heavy 
machinery,  large  pumps,  machine  tools,  hydraulic 
presses,  steel  automobile  wheels,  cutting  and  punching 
tools,  special  bolts  and  nuts  of  all  kinds,  rivets,  wash- 
ers, tie  rods,  liner  wedges,  car  and  bridge  knuckle  and 
cotter  pins,  devices,  pole  line  material,  tumbuckles, 
marine  engines,  Curtiss  turbines,  Diesel  engines,  Scotch 
and  Yarrow  boilers,  condensers,  marine  auxiliaries. 
Weir  pumps,  Dahl  fuel  oil  burners,  valves  and  fittings, 
parafEne  wax  machinery,  mining  machinery,  steel  and 


wood,  sleeping,  private,  passenger,  baggage  and  mail 
cars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lackawanna  produces  for 
sale  a  number  of  articles  which  the  Bethlehem  does  not. 
These  include  base  plates;  piling,  plate  piling,  mer- 
chant steel  bars,  including  rounds,  squares  and  flats, 
agricultural  shapes,  auto  sections. 

The  products  produced  by  both  companies  for  sale 
may  with  substantial  accuracy  be  designated  as  fol- 
lows: coke  by-products,  pig  iron,  blooms,  billets,  slabs 
and  sheet  bars,  standard  tee  and  light  rails,  rail  joints, 
splice  bars  and  tie  plates,  structural  shapes,  plates, 
universal  and  sheared,  concrete  bars,  steel  bridges,  via- 
ducts, buildings  and  pier  caissons,  railroad  spikes, 
track  bolts  and  nuts. 

Taking  the  figures  for  1920  as  a  basis,  it  appears 
that  of  the  income  received  by  the  Bethlehem  from  its 
steel  products  division,  67.60  per  cent  was  derived  from 
products  which  the  Lackawanna  does  not  produce.  In 
the  case  of  the  Lackawanna,  31.98  per  cent  was  derived 
from  products  which  the  Bethlehem  does  not  produce. 
Or  to  state  the  matter  in  a  different  way,  the  Bethle- 
hem's income  received  from  products  common  to  both 
companies  (including  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
trade)  was  32.40  per  cent;  the  Lackawanna's,  68.02  per 
cent. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
both  companies  engage  in  export  as  well  as  domestic 
trade.  Inasmuch  as  the  anti-trust  laws  differentiate 
between  the  two,  it  will  be  well  to  produce  the  figures 
showing  the  percentages  of  each.  Of  the  total  income, 
both  domestic  and  export,  received  by  the  Bethlehem 
from  its  steel  products  division  in  1920  on  all  articles, 
common  to  both  companies,  substantially  83  per  cent 
was  received  from  the  domestic  trade,  and  17  per  cent 
from  the  export.  In  the  case  of  the  Lackawanna,  sub- 
stantially 84  per  cent  was  received  from  the  domestic 
and  16  per  cent  from  the  export. 

The  following  table  shows  the  products  in  the  do- 
mestic trade  common  to  both  companies  in  1920,  and 
the  percentage  of  income  represented  by  each  such 
product  to  the  total  income  on  both  common  and  non- 
common  products,  the  Bethlehem's  income  from  its 
shipbuilding  activities  being  wholly  disregarded  in  ar- 
riving at  the  percentages : 

Bethlehem  Lackawanna 

Articles                                        Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Coke   and    by-products 3.4S  2.12 

Pig  iron,   basic 2.12  2.24 

Blooms,    billets    and   slabs 2.06  1.08 

Sheet   bars    2.15  7  31 

Rails — Standard    5.02  30  01 

'  Rails — Light    tee    0.06  1.53 

Structural   shapes,    standard 8.82  10.21 

Plates,   78%   in.  and  under 2.23  7.82 

Concrete  bars,   twisted 0.07  0.01 

Rail  accessories : 

Standard    splice    bars    and     con- 
tinuous  and    100   per  cent  joints  1.96  2.49 

Bonzano  joints    0.19  0.06 

Tie   plates,    standard 0.19  0.12 

Railroad    spikes    0.57         ,       0  95 

Track   bolts 0.56  0.32 

Total  common   products 29.48  66.27 

Total   all   others 70.52  33.73 

Total    of    both 100.00  100.00 

Coming  now  to  the  products  common  to  both  com- 
panies, I  shall  take  up  each  separately  and  present 
figures  from  which  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  compe- 
tition between  the  two  can  be  obtained. 

Coke  and  By-products:  The  products  derived  in 
the  making  of  coke  and  tar,  ammonia  sulphate,  naptha, 
benzol,  toluol,  motor  fuel  and  gas.  As  might  be  in- 
ferred, the  sale  of  coke  and  gas  is  not  a  normal  inci- 
dent of  the  steel  business.  The  Lackawanna  sold 
neither  in  1920.  All  that  was  produced  was  needed  for 
its  own  business.  The  tar  is  sold  outright  at  the  plants 
to  purchasers  in  that  locality.  Of  the  various  products, 
ammonia  sulphate,  motor  fuel  and  benzol  are,  in  the 
order  named,  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  revenue.  The  companies  themselves  do  not  engage 
in  the  sale  of  these  products.  They  are  delivered  to 
an  independent  company,  which  disposes  of  them  on  a 
commission  basis  wherever  a  market  can  be  found.  In- 
asmuch as  all  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  produce  similar  products,  to  say  nothing  of  like 
products  placed  on   the   market  by  the   United   States 
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Steel  Corporation  through  an  independent  selling 
agency,  it  will.be  seen  how  really  unimportant  are 
these  items  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Piy  Iron — Basic:  The  pig  iron  produced  by  both  of 
these  companies  is  primarily  intended  for  their  own 
use.  The  production  of  pig  iron  is,  of  course,  the  in- 
itial step  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  proclucts.  As 
both  companies  need  pig  iron  in  their  operations,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  sale  of  this  article  is  but  a  mere  inci- 
dent. It  not  infrequently  happens,  however,  that  if  a 
surplus  is  on  hand  at  any  particular  time  the  compa- 
nies are  willing  to  dispose  of  the  same;  but  this  is 
usually  done  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  a  steel 
manufacturer  who  happens  to  be  in  need  of  the  par- 
ticular product.  In  the  year  in  question  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  pig  iron  was  36,925,987  tons. 
Of  this  amount  the  Bethlehem  produced  4.69  per  cent; 
the  Lackawanna,  2.87  per  cent.  The  Bethlehem  sold  in 
the  domestic  trade  107,145  tons;  the  Lackawanna, 
;53,997  tons.  At  the  present  time  the  latter  company 
is  selling  none.  The  only  States  in  the  New  England 
district  (Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont)  where  both 
companies  happened  to  ship  in  1920  were  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts;  the  Bethlehem  shipping  that  year 
to  Connecticut  6865  tons  and  to  Massachusetts  374; 
the  Lackawanna,  8315  tons  to  Massachusetts  and  2337 
to  Connecticut.  In  the  Eastern  district  (New  York, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia),  the  Bethle- 
hem sold  in  that  year  99,540  tons;  the  Lackawanna, 
22,327.  Of  the  amount  thus  shipped  by  the  Bethlehem, 
about  57  per  cent  went  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  of  the 
amount  thus  shipped  by  the  Lackawanna,  about  65  per 
cent  went  to  New  York.  The  tonnage  shipped  by  the 
Bethlehem  to  New  York  was  slightly  under  1200; 
while  the  Lackawanna's  tonnage  was  slightly  over 
14,400.  The  Bethlehem  .'shipped  a  large  tonnage  to 
Delaware;  the  Lackawanna  shipped  none.  The  Beth- 
lehem shipped  close  to  10,000  tons  to  New  Jersey;  the 
Lackawanna  shipped  slightly  over  4000  tons.  The 
Lackawanna  shipped  a  comparatively  small  tonnage 
to  Ohio;  the  Bethlehem  none  at  all.  The  Bethlehem 
shipped  none  at  all  to  the  Western  district  (Colorado, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin  and  Wyo- 
ming) ;  the  Lackawanna,  only  440  tons.  The  Bethle- 
hem shipped  none  at  all  to  the  Southern  district  (Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  Arkansas-,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Noi'th  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia) ;  the  Lackawanna  but  69  tons.  The  Bethlehem 
shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast  district  (Alaska,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Washington)  only  366  tons;  the  Lacka- 
wanna, 179.  ^ 

While  statistics  are  available  showing  the  entire 
production  of  pig  iron  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  none  showing  the  total  sales  in  each 
particular  State.  But  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  of 
the  total  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1920,  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Lackawanna  together  pro- 
duced but  7.56  per  cent;  it  becomes  at  once  apparent 
that  any  question  of  competition  with  respect  to  pig 
iron  is  a  matter  of  small  concern. 

Bloonui,  Billets  avd  Slabs:  These  are  semi-finished 
rolled-steel  products,  being  forms  through  which  the 
steel  ingot  passes  before  its  conversion  into  other  steel 
I)roducts.  Blooms,  billets,  and  slabs  are  similar  prod- 
ucts, differing  from  each  other  merely  in  point  of  size. 
As  might  be  implied,  they  are  consumed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  company  which  produces  them,  although  a 
small  tonnage  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some 
])articular  manufacturer  of  steel  products.  The  total 
production  of  steel  ingots  in  the  United  States  in  1920 
was  40,881,392  tons.  Assuming  a  loss  in  the  conver- 
sion of  these  ingots  into  blooms,  billets  and  slabs  of 
15  per  cent,  which  is  oi-dinarily  the  case,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  was  therefore  close  to  35,000,000  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  sold  by  the  Bethlehem  in  the  United 
States  in  1920  was  51,631;  by  the  Lackawanna,  9408. 
In  other  words,  their  combined  tonnage  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  that  year  was  61.039,  the  Bethlehem 


contributing  84.59  per  cent  and  the  Lackawanna  15.41 
per  cent. 

Sheet  Bars:  Statistics  are  not  available  showing 
the  entire  production  in  the  United  States.  Like  the 
Items  last  discussed,  sheet  bars  are  a  semi-finished 
rolled-steel  product  and  constitute  the  material  out  of 
which  sheets  are  made.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  product  is  usually  some  particular  manu- 
facturer of  steel  products.  In  1920  the  Bethlehem  sold 
in  the  domestic  grade  49,870  tons;  the  Lackawanna, 
70,473  tons.  In  other  words,  out  of  a  combined  ton- 
nage that  year  of  120,343  the  Bethlehem  contributed 
41.44  per  cent;  the  Lackawanna,  58.56  per  cent.  There 
were  only  six  States  to  which  sheet  bars  were  shipped 
by  either  company  in  that  year — New  York,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  Of 
the  70,473  tons  sold  by  the  Lackawanna  that  year 
66,248  tons,  or  94  per  cent^of  its  entire  tonnage,  were 
sold  in  New  York,  while  the  Bethlehem  shipped  none 
at  all  to  that  State.  Of  the  49,870  tons  sold  by  the 
Bethlehem  that  year,  26,803  tons  were  sold  in  Maryland 
and  17,168  in  Pennsylvania,  representing  88.17  per  cent 
of  its  entire  tonnage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacka- 
wanna sold  none  at  all  in  Maryland  and  only  1850  tons 
in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  entire  business  transacted  by 
these  companies,  blooms,  billets  and  slabs  constitute  a 
very  small  part. 

Sheet  Plates — 78%  Inches:  No  mention  will  be 
made  of  plates  exceeding  the  size  just  mentioned,  in- 
asmuch as  one  of  these  companies  does  not  produce 
them.  In  1920  the  sales  made  by  these  companies  were 
distributed  as  follows:  in  the  New  England  district, 
the  Bethlehem  1564  tons,  the  Lackawanna  2720;  in  the 
Eastern  district,  the  Bethlehem  37,626  tons;  the  Lacka- 
wanna 43,375;  in  the  Western  district,  the  Bethlehem 
2408  tons,  the  Lackawanna  9612;  in  the  Southern  dis- 
trict, the  Bethlehem  2500;  the  Lackawanna  368;  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  district,  the  Bethlehem  1946;  the  Lacka- 
wanna 5694.  In  short,  out  of  a  combined  tonnage  of 
107,813,  the  Bethlehem  contributed  42.71  per  cent,  the 
Lackawanna  57.29  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  that 
81.72  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  sold  by  the  Bethle- 
hem in  1920  found  its  way  into  the  Eastern  district  as 
against  70.20  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the  Lackawanna. 
Of  the  portion  produced  by  both  companies  which 
found  its  way  into  the  area  described  as  Greater  New 
York,  the  Bethlehem  shipped  72  per  cent,  the  Lacka- 
wanna 28  per  cent.  Of  the  tonnage  produced  by  both 
which  found  its  way  into  the  rest  of  New  York  State, 
the  Bethlehem  shipped  8.62  per  cent;  the  Lackawanna 
91.38  per  cent. 

Co7i.crete  Bars — Twisted:  In  the  entire  United 
States  the  Bethlehem  sold  but  1192  tons;  the  Lacka- 
wanna, only  129  tons. 

Structural  Shapes:  In  point  of  tonnage  and  rev- 
enue this  constitutes  a  very  important  item.  There 
are  two  kinds  known  to  the  trade,  the  standard  and  the 
Bethlehem.  The  latter  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  alone  by  the  Bethlehem  company  under 
letter's  patent.  The  manufacture  of  standard  shapes  is 
open  to  anyone.  The  total  tonnage  of  structural  shapes 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  both  standard 
and  Bethlehem,  aggregated  3,306,748  tons.  The  Beth- 
lehem shipped  for  the  domestic  trade  204,837  tons  of 
standard;  the  Lackawanna,  88,877.  In  addition  the 
Bethlehem  shipped  for  the  domestic  trade  185,347  tons 
of  the  Bethlehem  shapes.  In  other  words,  the  percent- 
age of  the  portion  shipped  by  both  companies  in  the 
domestic  trade  was  14.49  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of 
both  shapes  shipped  by  the  Bethlehem  close  to  one- 
third  was  marketed  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  while 
slightly  less  than  one-tenth  was  marketed  in  New- 
York.  The  Lackawanna,  on  the  other  hand,  shipped 
about  one-ninth  of  its  product  to  Pennsylvania  and 
about  one-quarter  to  New  York.  The  Bethlehem 
shipped  about  one-thirteenth  of  its  product  to  Ohio; 
the  Lackawanna,  about  one-tenth.  The  Bethlehem 
shipped  about  one-sixth  of  its  product  to  New  Jersey; 
the  Lackawanna  scarcely  any.     In  passing  it  may  be 
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World' s  Iron  Ore  Resources,  32  Bill  ion  Tons 

That  Is  "Actual  Reserv^es" — Potential  Reserves  Are  Put  at 

Several  Times  That  Amount — A  Summary 

by  Countries  and  Districts 

BY  OLIN  R.  KUHN* 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate  closely  the  world's  re- 
serve of  iron  ore,  because  of  the  lack  of  available  infor- 
mation on  the  unexplored  fields  and  the  varying  iron 
content  of  the  ores;  but  practically  all  authorities  agree 
that  there  is  a  known  reserve  of  from  30  to  35  billion 
tons  of  commercial  ore. 

According  to  Clarke,  the  American  geologist,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  contains  4.4  per  cent  of  metallic  iron, 
a  small  fraction  of  which  has  been  concentrated  by 
geological  agencies  to  form  commercial  iron  ore,  and 
for  every  ton  of  these  ores  containing  60  per  cent  of 
metallic  iron  there  are  many  tons  that  contain  50  per 
cent,  many  more  tons  that  contain  40  per  cent,  and 
so  on.  Thus,  as  the  iron  makers  or  blast  furnace 
operators  are  able  to  use  the  lower  grades  of  ore  at  a 


Extensive  explorations  have  been  made  in  the  Amer- 
icas and  in  Europe,  so  that  considerable  Is  known  of 
the  reserves  of  iron  ore  in  these  continents,  but  so 
little  has  been  done  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  put  on  the  estimates  of  reserves  of 
these  continents. 

With  a  known  reserve  for  the  world  of  from  30  to 
r!5  billion  tons,  assuming  that  the  consumption  of  ore 
steadily  increases,  there  is  enough  proved  reserve  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  world  for  over  75  years. 
With  a  potential  reserve  of  over  100  billion  tons,  there 
would  probably  be  enough  ore  for  between  150  to  200 
years.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  authorities  that  the 
reserve  of  iron  ore  in  the  world  will  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  requirements   for  200  years   or  more.      Of 


cost  that  is  not  prohibitive,  vast  reserves  of  ore  will 
be  available  for  commercial  use. 

Iron  ores  are  divided  into  many  classes,  as  Bessemer, 
non-Bessemer,  low  phosphorus,  manganiferous,  etc.,  and 
each  class  of  ore  is  used  for  the  specific  kind  of  iron  or 
steel  that  is  to  be  made.  What  is  prejudicial  in  one 
ore  may  be  beneficial  in  another.  A  self-fluxing  ore  con- 
taining 35  per  cent  of  metallic  iron  may  be  more 
valuable  than  a  refractory  ore  containing  45  or  50  per 
cent  iron.  An  ore  high  in  silica  content  is  generally 
objectionable,  because  of  the  additional  limestone  that 
is  required  to  neutralize  the  acid  content,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  output  of  the  furnace  and  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  iron. 

The  physical  condition  of  an  ore  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  very  fine  ore  chokes  the  furnace  and 
prevents  the  free  passage  of  the  gases  and  leads  to 
excessive  dust  losses  unless  it  is  sintered  or  nodulized. 
A  hard,  dense  ore,  such  as  some  magnetites,  is  refrac- 
tory and  is  more  costly  to  smelt  than  the  less  refrac- 
tory ores. 


•Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co..  Philadelphia. 


course,  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  now 
uncommercial  low  grade  ores  or  the  vast  unexplored 
regions. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  known  reserves  of  iron  ore 
are  located  in  five  countries — Brazil,  United  States, 
France,  Newfoundland  and  Cuba — although  the  United 
States  is  by  far  the  largest  producing  country,  mining 
from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  world  production. 
In  1917,  the  record  year,  76,493,473  tons  of  iron  ore 
was  produced  in  the  United  States,  15,084,008  tons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  22,464,780  tons  in  Germany. 
But  since  the  war  Germany  has  ceased  to  be  a  very 
large  producer  and  France,  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Lorraine  fields,  has  taken  its  place. 

United  States 

The  United  States,  which  outside  of  Brazil  contains 
the  largest  reserve  of  high  grade  iron  ore  in  the  world, 
the  estimate  being  about  6%  billion  tons,  is  divided 
into  four  districts: 

Lake  Superior  District,  including  Minnesota,  Michi- 
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Country  and  District 

EUROPE: 

Umtfd  Kinndom 
N'orthumber  land-Durham 
CumbcrlaQd-Lancaster. . 

Cleveland 

York  and  Derby 

LincolQ 

Leicester 

Strafford,  Scalop,  etc 

Ruthland  and  Oxford 


Gloucester 

Inverness,  Scotland 

Glasgow  and  Edinburgh . 
South  Wales 


Total  United  Kingdo: 
Norway 

Sydvaranger 

Sarreisen 

Salangen 

Lofoten  Islands 

Sjaafeld  and  Melkedal . . . 

Sulitjelma 

Dunderland 

Eiteraadal 


Total  Norway 

Swrdm 
Kininavaara-Luossavara. 

Ekstromberg 

Suappavaara-Leveanieni. . 

Gellivaare 

Ruouteyare 

Central  Sweden 

Taberg 


gan  and  Wisconsin. 

Southern  District,  including  Alabama,  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  the  Virginias,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Texas. 

Eastern  District,  including  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  New  England,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio. 

Western  District,  including  the  States 
of  the  Plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  coast  region. 

The  Lake  Superior  district,  the 
largest  iron  ore  producing  district  in  the 
world,  sends  out  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
ore  mined  in  the  United  States.  The 
normal  supply  from  these  fields  is  about 
60  million  tons  annually  and  the  ore  is 
for  the  most  part  high  grade  hematite, 
averaging  over  58  per  cent  metallic  iron, 
dry  content.  There  are  various  esti- 
mates of  the  reserves  in  this  district, 
ranging  from  1600  million  tons  to  3500 
million  tons,  but  good  authorities  agree 
that  there  is  a  reserve  of  about  3  billion 
tons  of  ore  averaging  over  45  per  cent 
natural  metallic  iron  content.  The  low 
grade  ore,  unavailable  at  present,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  70  billion  tons. 

The  Birmingham  field  in  Alabama  is 
the  largest  in  the  Southern  district  and 
the  ore  is  for  the  most  part  hematite, 
averaging  from  35  to  45  per  cent  iron  and 
usually  high  in  silica  content.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  Southern  district  is  about 
2'/4  billion  tons. 

The  ores  of  the  Eastern  district  are 
generally  magnetite,  although  some  red 
hematite  ores  of  the  Clinton  age  are  also 
found.  The  magnetites  are  as  a  rule  low 
grade,  averaging  about  25  to  40  per  cent 
iron,  but  they  are  usually  concentrated, 
and  this  raises  their  iron  content  to  55  to 
60  per  cent.  There  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient exploration  in  the  Eastern  district 
to  give  any  close  estimate,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  are  500  million  tons  of  com- 
mercial ore  in  these  States. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  ores  of 
the  Western  district,  which  produces  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  iron 
ore  in  the  United  States.  The  ores  are 
hematite,  brown  and  magnetite  and  are 
as  a  rule  high  grade,  running  from  55  to 
65  per  cent  iron  content.  The  reserve 
is  estimated  at  about  500  million  tons. 

Newfoundland 

Newfoundland  contains  one  of  the 
largest  iron  ore  reserves  in  the  world, 
and  it  lies  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
of  Belle  Island,  in  the  Wabana  basin,  a 
greater  part  of  it  lying  under  Conception 
Bay.  The  ore  is  hematite  and  averages 
48  to  57  per  cent  iron  and  0  to  12  per  cent 
silica.  The  Stockholm  report  credits 
Newfoundland  with  3G85  million  tons  of 
ore. 

Canada 

There  are  no  large  proved  reserves  of 
iron  ore  in  Canada,  although  some  is 
found  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Alberta  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. Recently  there  has  been  a  re- 
port of  a  large  body  of  ore  found  south 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  but  little  is  known  of  it 
and  no  exploration  has  been  done.  The 
ores  are  both  hematite  and  magnetite  and 
average  from  50  to  65  per  cent  iron  con- 
tent. Hatch  estimates  the  reserve  of 
Canada  at  150  million  tons. 

Mexico 

On  account  of  its  lack  of  fuel  Mexico 
has  never  been  explored  for  iron  ore  to 


any  great  extent  and  the  two  coasts  are  the  only  places 
■where  deposits  would  be  available  for  international 
trade.     The  ores  found  have  been  both  hematite  and 


Pitkaranta 

Total  Finland.... 
Germany: 

West  Rhine 

East  Rhine- Kalkberg. 

SieRerland 

Lahn-Dill 

Westerwald-Taunua. . . 


Weser-Salzgitter 

Harz  Mountains 

Kcllerwald 

Lower  Hesse 

Bentheim 

Teutoburger  Wald 

Oolitic  Ores 

North  and  Central  Germany. 

Thuringia 

Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg 

Silesia 


Total  Germany. . . . 
Luiemhn'j: 

Lorraine  Field 

Belfjium : 

Mamur  and  LieE;c 

Antwerp  and  Limburg. 


Total  Belgium.. 
France: 

Lorraine 

Haute  Marne 

Dielette 

Calvados  Manche . . . 
Brittany  and  Anjou. 
PjTenccs-Orientales. 


Total  France. 


Lugo. 
Le 


Oviedo 

Santander 

Vizcaya 

Guipuzcoa  and  Navarra. 
Logroma 


Tcrrel  and  Guadalajara. 

Badajoz 

Huclva 

Seville 

Malaga 

Granada 

Almeria 

Murcia 


Total  Spain 

^orluoal: 

Mancorvo 

Serra  doa  Monges. . . . 

Porto  de  Moi 

Sao  Thiao  de  Cacem. 

Total  Portugal.. 


Iron  Ores  of  the  World — Reserves, 

-Reserve  in  Million  Tom 


Iron 

Kind  of  Ore 

Actual 

Potential 

Content 

35.0 

200.0 

25-30 

Carg. 

35.0 

100.0 

50.00 

Hem. 

190.0 

400.0 

30.00 

Oolitic 

200.0 

25-30 

Carb. 

250.0 

450.0 

33.00 

Carb. 

62.0 

30.00 

Carb. 

200.0 

800.0 

25-30 

Carb. 

123.0 

300.0 

25-30 

Carb. 

100.0 

300.0 

25-30 

Carb. 

5.5 

27.00 

Cret. 

2.5 

36.00 

Brown 

10.0 

23.00 

Oolitic 

7  7 

400.0 

25-30 

Carb. 

1.500.0 

25-30 

Carb. 

1.015.2 

4.655.6 

108.8 

310.0 

68.00 

Mag.  Concen. 

43.0 

35.00 

Mag. 

21.4 

34.0 

35.00 

Mag. 

50.0 

35.00 

Tit. 

17.1 

35.00 

Mag. 

9.0 

17.7 

62.00 

Mag. 

90.0 

300.0 

35.00 

Mag.  4  Hem. 

13.0 

35.00 

Mag.  &  Hem. 

8.5 

23.0 

48.00 

Mag.  &  Hem. 

237.7 

808.1 

365.0 

840. 0 

54.00 

Mag. 

20.0 

40.0 

62.00 

Mag. 

50.0 

61.7 

60.00 

Mag. 

129.0 

115  7 

51.00 

Mag. 

12  0 

40.00 

Tit. 

185.0 

120.0 

40.00 

Hem. 

50.0 

50.00 

Mag.-Tit. 

749.0 

1,239.4 

30.0 

38.00 

Mag. 

13.5 

7.0 

30.00 

Mag.-HighSuJ. 

13  5 

37.0 

4  0 

0.5 

30.00 

Brown 

3.5 

4.0 

40.00 

Brown 

116.0 

50.0 

38-40 

Carb. 

166  0 

100.0 

48.00 

Brown  &  Hem. 

15.7 

15.3 

35.00 

Brown 

3.5 

3.5 

33  00 

Carb. 

248.0 

1.000.0 

30.00 

Brown  4  Col. 

20.5 

65.0 

45.00 

Brown  4  Hem. 

4.0 

8.0 

48.00 

Brown  4  Hem 

1.5 

2.0 

40.00 

Brown 

200.0 

30.00 

Brown 

20.5 

100.0 

35.00 

Brown  4  Carb. 

20.0 

100.0 

32.00 

Oolitic 

8.0 

8.0 

30.00 

Bog  Ore 

62.0 

105.0 

45.00 

SiUc.  Carb. 

42.0 

1,100.0 

35.00 

Brown 

0.6 

50.00 

Mag. 

25^0        Brown 


7.1 

7.1 

36.00 

Hem. 

66.0 

35-10 

Brown 

7.1 

73.1 

4,800  0 

1,500.0 

26-40 

Brown 

13  5 

10.0 

40.00 

Brown 

50  0 

.50.0 

65.00 

Mag.  4  Hem. 

175.0 

2,000.0 

47.00 

Oolitic 

250  0 

500.0 

60.00 

Mostly  Brown 

30.0 

30.0 

54.00 

Spathic 

5,318.5 

4,090.0 

70  0 

40.0 

48.00 

Brown  4  Sp«. 

25.0 

100.0 

49-52 

Brown 

60.0 

60.0 

67-64 

Brown  4  Hem. 

20  0 

55.0ft 

Brown 

35.0 

30.0 

49-(| 

Brown  4  Hem. 

8.0 

4.0 

52.00 

Hem.-Calc. 

20.0 

32.00 

Low  Grade 

M  0 

60.00 

Bern. 

i:;o  11 

Clio 

50.00 

Brown 

7  0 

7,0 

66-66 

Hem.  4  Mag. 

174  0 

61-58 

Brown  4  Mag. 

IS.O 

13.0 

60.00 

Brown  4  Mag. 

10  0 

66.00 

Brown  4  Rem. 

17.0 

10.0 

60-69 

45.0 

24.0 

60-59 

25.5 

10.0 

60.00 

Mangan. 

678.6 

373.0 

HI  n 

25.0 

40-00 

:  II 

55-63 

Brown 

!  0 

2  0 

55-60 

3  U 

3(M0 

Mansani 
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magnetite,  averaging  55  to  65  por  cent  iron,  and  most 
of  the  deposits  are  located  in  the  states  of  Guerrero, 
Micheacan,  Oaxaco  and  Pueblo.    The  International  Geo- 


Average  Iron  Content  and  Kind 

Reserve  in 

Country  and  District 

Actual 
Switzerland: 

of  Ore 

Million  Tons 

PoUintial 

1.0 
2.5  • 

3.5 

i'.i) 

Iron 
Content 

42.00 
30.00 

60.00 
45.00 
55,00 
40.00 

50,00 
50.00 

35,00 
38.00 

30-35 
30-35 

44.00 
40.00 

45,00 

45.00 

40,00 
40.00 
40.00 
50-70 
40-45 
62.00 
40-60 
22.00 
27.55 
50-60 
44.00 
50.00 
45.00 

Kind  of  Ore 
Tit. 

2.5 

Col.  &  a:. 

Total  Switwrland 

rfba 

Sardinia 

Vald'Austa       

3  5 
2.5 

6.0 

Hem.  A-  Mag. 
Ool.  &  Mag. 
Mag. 

2.0 

10  5 

0,0 

"  151)  0 

150  0 

18  0 
100  0 

Austria: 

Carinthia-Huttenberg 

StjTia-Erzberg 

7,0 
210.0 

Brown  &  Sid. 
Brown  4  Sid. 

217.0 

CztchoSlordiia: 

Ruthenia 

Bohemia 

50  0 
35.0 

Ool.  Hem. 
Brown 

85.0 

113  0 

210  0 
2.0 

Poland: 

32.5 

Bog  Ore 

2.0 

Brown  &  Spa. 

34  5 

212.0 

13  3 
10.0 

Rufrania: 

Hunvad 

Banat 

3.7 
2.5 

Brown  &  Carb. 
Brown  &  Spa. 

6  2 

23,3 

40  0 

500 

400.0 
75.0 
37.0 
100.0 
200.0 
30.0 
1.0 
20.0 
10.0 

"   "50.6 
10.0 
25.0 

JuooSlaria: 

21  0 

Kopias 

Russia: 
Moskva  Basin 

40.0 
300.0 

Brown-Chrom. 
Brown 

Orel  and  Kursk 

...              50  0 

Brown 

Kerch 

Caucasus..     

100.0 
10.0 

2.0 
20.0 
10.0 

6.5 
30.0 
26.0 
25.0 

Oolitic 
Mainly  Mag. 
Hem.  &  Mag. 

Versklsetak 

Alapaievsk 

Bakalsk.. 

Brown 
Brown 

Total  Russia 

629  5 

958.0 
15,785,2 

ASIA: 

India: 

64-69 
60-62 
55-60 

50-60 
62.00 
50-68 

4S-57 

46-66 

54-62 
32-45 
25-65 
45-69 

42-67 

40-50 
40-50 
40-50 
40-50 
55-65 

65-68 
55-68 
60-70 

Hem.  &  Mag. 
Hem.  &  Mag. 
Mag. 

China: 

Ta-Yeh  and  Pen-Hsi-Hu 

Japan: 

400.0 
20  0 

457,0 

AFRICA: 

Xorth  Africa: 

150  0 

South  and  West  Africa: 

100  0 

Australia: 
New  Zealand— N.  S.  Wales 

136.0 

Brown  &  Hem. 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Newfoundland: 

BeU  Island 

Canada: 

Total  Canada 

3,635.0 

Hem. 

Hem.  &  Mag.l 

United  States: 

3  000  0 

2.500  0 

Mag. 

Hem.  &  Mag. 

500  0 

Total  United  States 

6,500  0 

70.000  0 

Mexico: 
West  Coast 

55  0 

Hem.  &  Mag. 

Brown  Hem. 
Brown  Hera. 
Brown  Hem. 
Brown  Hem. 
Mag.  4  Hem. 

Cuba: 

Oriente-Maj'ari 

Levisa 

Moa 

Camaguey 

600.0 

75.0 

1.985.0 

450.0 

Total  Cuba 

3,150.0 
13  340  0 

12,000,0 
82,000,0 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Venezuela: 

Orinoco 

ChUe: 

■i          500.0 
7,500.0 

Mag. 
Mag. 

Brazil: 

Total  South  Ajmerica 

8,000  0 

Tolal  World  Raerte 

32.555.5 

98.242.0 

lo.a:icaI  Congi-ess  placed  the  reserve  of  Mexico  at  55 
million  tons,  but  more  recent  explorations  have  shown 
that  the  reserve  is  far  greater  than  this. 

Cuba 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  Cuban  ores 
arc  brown  and  hematite  and  are  found 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Oriente 
Province.  The  famous  Mayari  field  lies 
in  this  district.  The  ores  average  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  iron,  6  to  14  per  cent 
alumina,  1  por  cent  nickel,  and  1.5  per 
cent  chromium;  but  on  account  of  the 
high  moisture  and  sulphur  content  it  is 
necessary  to  roast  them  before  they  are 
desirable  for  commercial  use.  The  re- 
serves of  Cuba  are  estimated  at  3  billion 
tons.  Cuba  has  no  iron  industry  and  ex- 
ports its  entire  production  of  ore.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  ores  in  Cuba  reserve 
are  owned  by  four  steel  companies  in 
the  United  States. 

Venezuela 

The  ore  depostis  of  Venezuela  are  lo- 
cated in  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  River 
and  the  ore  is  generally  magnetite. 
Eckel  estimates  that  Venezuela  and  Chile 
have  500  million  tons  of  high  grade  ore. 

Chile 

The  iron  ores  of  Chile  are  scattered 
along  the  west  coast  north  of  Valparaiso 
and  consist  chiefly  of  high  grade  hema- 
tite. The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  operat- 
ing a  property  at  Tofo  which  is  said  to 
contain  200,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

Brazil 

Brazil  has  probably  the  largest  unde- 
veloped iron  ore  reserve  in  the  world, 
being  estimated  by  Merriam  and  Leith  at 
7^4  billion  tons  averaging  from  60  to  70 
per  cent  iron.  The  principal  deposits  are 
located  in  the  State  of  Minas  Gei-aes,  but 
so  far  little  ore  has  been  produced. 

United  Kingdom 

The  bulk  of  the  ore  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  found  in  England  and  is  of 
the  carbonate  variety,  averaging  from 
25  to  35  per  cent  iron.  Roesler  estimates 
the  known  reserve  at  about  1015  million 
tons.  England  does  not  produce  enough 
ore  for  its  consumption  and  must  draw 
upon  Spain,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Norway 

The  greater  part  of  the  y-on  ores  of 
Norway  are  low  grade  magnetites,  aver- 
aging about  35  per  cent  iron,  and  must 
be  concentrated  before  they  are  desirable 
for  furnace  use.  The  Sydvaranger  and 
Dunderland  deposits  are  the  largest,  and 
the  other  deposits  average  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  iron.  The  known  reserve  is  esti- 
mated at  about  237  million  tons.  Norway 
has  no  iron  industry  and  exports  practi- 
cally all  of  its  ore  production. 

Sweden 

Sweden  is  renowned  for  the  great 
purity  of  its  iron  ores.  The  largest  de- 
posits are  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and 
the  ores,  generally  magnetite,  contain 
about  62  per  cent  iron  and  are  low  in 
sulphur.  The  known  reserve  is  estimated 
at  about  750  million  tons.  Sweden  ex- 
ports over  80  per  cent  of  its  ore  produc- 
tion. 

Germany 

Since  the  war,  by  the  loss  of  the  Lor- 
raine   fields,    the    reserves    of    Germany 
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have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  ores  are,  as  a  rule, 
low  grade  brown  or  hematite  and  in  some  cases  must 
be  roasted  to  reduce  the  moisture.  Germany  without 
the  Lorraine  field  only  produces  5  to  10  million  tons 
annually,  while  in  1913  she  consumed  48  million  tons, 
so  that  in  the  future  she  will  have  to  import  a  great 
part  of  her  ore.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  reserves, 
which  are  estimated  at  about  725  million  tons,  are 
located  in  the  Rhine  and  Wesser  fields. 
Luxemburg 
The  Luxemburg  deposits  lie  in  the  Lorraine  basin 
and  are  estimated  to  contain  about  200  million  tons. 
These  ores  are  controlled  and  consumed  by  Germany. 

Belgium 

The  Belgian  iron  ore  deposits  are  small  and  are 
generally  low  grade  brown  ore  averaging  from  35  to 
40  per  cent  iron  and  high  in  phosphorus.  They  are 
located  in  the  Antwerp-Limburg  district  and  the  known 
reserve  is  estimated  at  only  7  million  tons.     The  ore 


are  the  largest.     Spain  produces  8  to  10  million  tons 
of  iron  ore  annually,  most  of  which  is  exported,  and  the 
reserve  is  estimated  at  678  million  tons. 
Portugal 

The  deposits  of  Portugal  are  small  and  the  ores 
average  from  40  to  60  per  cent  iron.  Portugal  has  no 
iron  industry.  The  reserves  are  estimated  at  about  17 
million  tons. 

Italy 

There  are  no  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Italy,  the 
largest  being  the  Val  D'Aesta  in  the  north,  which  has 
a  known  reserve  of  about  6  million  tons.  The  ores  are 
high  grade  magnetite  low  in  phosphorus.  Roesler 
credits  Italy  with  a  total  of  10  million  tons,  and  Italy 
and  Switzerland  with  a  reserve  of  14  million  tons.  Italy 
produces  about  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  per  year,  which  is 
consumed  in  Italian  furnaces. 

Austria' 

The  only  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  new  Austria  are  the 
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production  of  Belgium  is  very  low  and  practically  all 
of  the  ore  it  consumes  is  imported  from  France. 

France 

France  ranks  next  to  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
in  reserves  of  available  iron  ore,  the  largest  deposits 
being  those  of  the  Lorraine  basin.  France  at  present 
will  produce  about  40  million  tons  annually.  The 
Lorraine  ores  are  of  the  low  grade  brown  type,  averag- 
ing from  25  to  40  per  cent  iron,  and  are  generally  high 
in  phosphorus.  The  other  deposits  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  are  hematite  and  average  about  50  per  cent 
iron.  Roesler  estimates  the  reserve  of  France,  includ- 
ing Lorraine,  at  5318  million  tons,  the  Lorraine  field 
alone  containing  4813  million  tons. 

Spain 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  are  scattered  all  through  Spain, 
and  the  ores  are  generally  brown,  hematite,  and  spathic, 
averaging  from  50  to  65  per  cent  metallic  iron  and  low 
in  phosphorus.    The  Huelva  deposits  in  southern  Spain 


Erzberg  deposits  of  Styria  and  the  Huttenberg  deposits 
of  Carinthia.  The  ore  is  as  a  rule  low  grade  and  must 
be  roasted  before  it  is  suitable  for  use.  The  reserves 
of  Austria  are  placed  at  about  217  million  tons. 

Czecho-SloTakia 

The  largest  we  deposits  in  Czecho-Slovakia  are  in 
Bohemia  and  Ruthenia.  The  ore  is  generally  low  grade 
hematite  and  brown,  averaging  about  35  per  cent  iron, 
and  must  be  roasted  to  reduce  the  moisture,  Czecho- 
slovakia has  a  reserve  of  about  85  million  tons  and 
produces  from  2  to  3  million  tons  annually. 

Poland 

The  main  deposits  of  Poland  are  Jurassic  and  bog 
ores  averaging  from  30  to  35  per  cent  iron,  and  the 
known  reserve  is  estimated  at  only  about  35  million 
tons. 

Rumania 

There  are  no  extensive  iron  ore  bodies  in  Rumania 
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and  the  reserve  is  estimated  at  only  about  6  million  tons 
of  carbonate  ore,  averagring:  about  44  per  cent  iron. 
Rumania  has  no  iron  industry  and  produces  practically 
no  ore. 

Jugo-Slavia 

The  only  ore  found  in  Jugo-Slavia  is  in  Bosnia,  and 
it  is  of  the  hematite  variety.  The  reserve  is  estimated 
at  21  million  tons.  The  production  is  very  small  and 
the  ore  is  used  in  the  furnaces  of  Trieste. 

Greece 

The  principal  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Greece  are  the 
chromiferous  hematite  ores  near  Lake  Kopais.  They 
averagre  about  45  per  cent  iron  and  2  per  cent  chromium 
and  the  reserve  is  placed  at  about  40  million  tons. 
Practically  all  of  the  ore  is  exported.  There  are  several 
small  deposits  of  manganiferous  ores  in  the  islands 
of  Syra,  Cerigo,  Zea,  Thermia  and  Serpho. 

Russia 

The  largest  bodies  of  iron  ore  in  Russia  are  found 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  most  extensive  of  these  are  the  deposits  at  Lipetsk, 
but  the  ore  averages  only  about  40  per  cent  iron.  Some 
high  grade  hematite  ores  averaging  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  iron  are  found  in  the  southwest  around  Ki-ivoi 
Rog.  Russia  produces  about  10  million  tons  annually 
and  the  reserve  is  estimated  at  about  630  million  tons. 

India 

The  main  deposits  of  India  are  hematite  similar  to 
those  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  in  the  United  States 
and  are  located  at  Mayurbhanj  and  Singhum  in  Bihar 
and  Orissa,  Clanda  and  Drug  in  the  central  provinces, 
and  Kadur  in  Mysore.  The  ores  are  high  grade,  aver- 
aging about  60  per  cent  metallic  iron,  but  on  account 
of  the  small  portion  of  India  that  has  been  explored 
no  very  correct  estimate  of  reserves  can  be  g^^en.  The 
known  ores  are  estimated  at  about  400  million  tons, 
running  above  60  per  cent  in  iron. 

China  and  Korea 

As  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  very  little  is  known  about 
the  iron  ores  of  China.  The  largest  known  deposits  are 
at  Hanyang  in  Hu-Pei  Province,  which  are  estimated 
to  contain  over  100  million  tons  of  hematite  ore,  and 
the  magnetite  deposits  of  Pen-Hsi-Hu,  which  are  said 
to  contain  another  100  million  tons  of  commercial  ore. 
The  ore  is  high  grade,  ranging  from  50  to  65  per  cent 
iron.  Foster  Bain,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  gives  the  reser^'e  of  China  and  Korea  at  400 
million  tons  of  known  ore,  although  all  authorities  seem 
to  agree  that  the  undiscovered  ores  will  prove  many 
times  that  amount. 

Japan  and  Chosen 

The  iron  ores  of  Japan  are  widely  distributed  and 
the  total  available  tonnage  is  fairly  large,  but  no  single 
large  deposit  is  known.  There  are  five  producing  de- 
posits, the  Kamaishi,  Nakakasaka,  and  Hitekabe,  which 
contain  magnetite,  and  the  Sennin  and  Chugeku  de- 
posits, which  are  hematite.  The  Kamaishi  deposit  is 
probably  the  largest  and  the  ore  will  average  from  55 
to  60  per  cent  iron.  Ineuye  estimates  the  known  re- 
serve of  Japan  at  20  million  tons. 

North  Africa 

The  only  data  on  iron  ore  deposits  in  northern 
Africa  show  deposits  in  Tunis,  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
The  ore  found  is  generally  hematite  and  averages  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  iron.  Eckel  gives  the  reserve  of  these 
three  countries  as  150  million  tons. 

East  and  Southeast  Africa 

Brown  hematite  ores  have  been  found  in  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan,  but  the  deposits  are  scattered  and  little  is 
known  of  them.  Some  magnetite  ores  are  reported 
from  Uganda,  British  Somaliland,  and  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, and  there  are  large  bodies  of  ore  in  the  Congo 
and  German  East  Africa,  but  no  estimates  of  reserves 
are  given  for  any  of  the  deposits. 


South  and  West  Africa 

Various  types  of  ore  are  found  in  South  and  West 
Africa  somewhat  similar  to  those  found  in  Cuba.  They 
are  generally  of  high  silica  and  alumina  content  and 
fairly  high  in  iron.  One  deposit  in  French  West  Africa 
has  been  found  recently  to  contain  a  reserve  of  about 
100  million  tons,  and  others  are  found  in  Rhodesia  and 
Transvaal,  but  like  the  rest  of  Africa,  little  is  known 
of  the  amount  of  reserve  tonnage. 

Australia 

Although  no  definite  estimates  are  given  of  the  re- 
serve of  ore  in  Australia,  high  grade  hematite  is  found 
in  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  in 
considerable  quantities,  with  scattered  deposits  in  Vic- 
toria, Queensland,  West  and  South  Australia.  Sjogren 
estimates  the  total  for  Australia  at  136  million  tons. 

Summary 

The  above  countries  show  a  total  reserve  of  known 
ore  of  32,555,500,000  tons,  equivalent  to  about  15,000 
million  tons  of  metallic  iron,  and  the  potential  or  pos- 
sible ore  will  probably  reach  100  billion  tons.  F.  H. 
Hatch  in  1920  estimated  the  actual  reserve  at  31,800 
million  tons  and  Sjogren  in  1910  estimated  it  at  32,408 
million  tons,  with  a  potential  reserve  of  over  125 
billion  tons.  E.  C.  Eckel  in  1914  estimated  the  known 
ore  at  34,792  million  tons,  with  a  potential  reserve  of 
over  90  billion  tons. 


Great  Tonnage  Moved  at  Steel  Plants 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  25. — Dependence  of  operations 
of  important  iron  and  steel  properties  on  transporta- 
tion is  again  being  emphasized  in  curtailments  follow- 
ing in  wake  of  shopmen's  strike.  Within  the  plants  of 
large  industrial  companies  an  astonishing  volume  of 
material  is  being  constantly  moved  by  rail. 

"Transportation  is  of  vital  importance  in  a  large 
industry,"  states  V.  W.  Delaney,  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
"Every  commodity  entering  into  manufacture  must  be 
handled  by  rail  and  all  finished  material  likewise. 

"Our  plant  has  handled  a  maximum  of  32,000  ears 
in  one  month  to  and  from  railroads,  averaging  better 
than  a  thousand  a  day.  Every  car  averages  five  sep- 
arate moves  from  its  arrival  to  departure  from  our 
ti-acks,  making  a  grand  total  of  approximately  5000 
car  movements  per  day  and  necessitating  almost  clock- 
like work  to  avoid  delays  to  some  department  or  group 
of  workmen. 

"The  greatest  co-operation  must  exist  between  the 
more  than  150  foremen  ordering  work,  and  the  car 
department.  Locomotives  cost  about  $7  per  hr.  to 
operate,  and  a  wrong  order  from  a  department  causing 
unnecessary  work  is  a  costly  thing  for  the  company. 

"The  freight  tonnage  required  to  be  handled  in  the 
normal  operation  of  our  plants  amounts  {o  more  than 
5,000,000  tons  of  inbound  freight,  1%  million  tons  of 
outbound  and  1,000,000  tons  of  intra-mill  between  de- 
partments, making  a  grand  total  of  more  than  7,000,000 
tons  of  freight  to  be  handled  on  our  tracks  per  year. 
This  includes  30,000  cars  of  ore  dumped  through  our 
car -dumper." 

Ignition  of  Coal  Dust  by  Electric  Arcs 

The  extensive  use  of  pulverized  coal  for  fuel  in  in- 
dustrial plants  gives  interest  to  tests  recently  made 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  proved 
that  coal  dust  suspended  in  air  can  be  exploded  by  elec- 
tric arcs  under  conditions  that  might  prevail  in  a  pul- 
verized coal  plant  or  in  a  coal  mine.  If  there  is  elec- 
trical machinery  in  places  where  coal  dust  is  apt  to 
collect  in  quantities  capable  of  producing  a  dust  cloud, 
such  electrical  machinery  should  be  housed  in  com- 
partments designed  especially  for  use  in  dusty  atmos- 
pheres. Under  Schedule  2B,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
prepared  to  conduct  investigations  looking  toward  the 
safety  of  electrical  equipment  for  this  class  of  service. 
Details  of  tests  of  the  ignition  of  coal  dust  by  electric 
arcs  are  given  in  serial  2365  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 
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THE  8-HOUR  DAY  IN  GERMANY 


August  Thyssen  Considers  It  a  Misfortune  Under 
Present  Conditions 

IN  a  recent  issue  .of  Stahl  und  Eisen  an  article  ap- 
peared, commemorating  the  80th  birthday  of  August 
Thyssen,  the  well-known  German  iron  master.  His 
career  is  traced  from  the  building  of  a  small  plant  in 
1871  having  five  puddling  furnaces  and  two  rolling 
mills,  the  production  in  the  first  year  amounting  to 
about  3000  tons.  Of  particular  interest  to  his  Amer- 
ican friends  is  the  reproduction  in  the  article  of  a  let- 
ter he  wrote  a  short  time  before  to  the  Mulheivier  Zeit- 
ivng  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  What 
Mr.  Thyssen  says  of  hours  of  labor  in  German  indus- 
tries in  their  relation  to  the  country's  ability  to  rise 
from  its  prostrate  position  is  of  special  significance. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Consideration  of  the  past,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
outstanding  anxieties  and  successes  of  his  work,  always 
gives  a  certain  satisfaction.  If,  however,  one  directs 
his  glance  forward  and  tries  to  look  into  the  future,  he 
is  faced  with  complete  uncertainty,  and  as  conditions 
are  at  present  the  outlook  is  only  dark.  We  have  a 
terrible  war  behind  us,  we  have  experienced  hard  war 
years  with  many  privations  from  which  scarcely  any- 
one has  been  exempt.  We  have  lost  the  war;  we  have 
heavy  war  burdens  to  bear,  and  only  dark  prospects 
meet  our  eyes.  We  hope  for  a  savior  who  will  deliver 
us  from  our  distress,  but  no  one  knows  whence  the 
savior  will  come.  From  without  certainly  no  savior 
can  or  will  come  to  us;  if  deliverance  comes  it  can  only 
come  from  within  ourselves. 

Work  the  Only  Way  Out 

"And  this  deliverance  can  only  lie  in  work.  As 
work  keeps  the  individual  man  healthy  and  sound,  so 
it  alone  can  keep  a  nation  healthy;  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  nation  like  ours,  which  is  sick  through  the  war 
and  war  conditions,  can  only  be  made  well  again  by 
work.  It  is  a  splendid  thought  that  to  each  man  who 
works  there  comes  a  share  in  the  joy  of  living.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  dare  safely  say  that  in  general  before  the 
war  it  was  the  case  that  each  man  who  was  industrious 
and  worked,  even  if  he  had  a  large  family  to  support 
and  because  of  that  had  much  anxiety,  had  yet  a  share 
in  life's  enjoyment,  even  if  sometimes  perhaps  in  differ- 
ent amount  from  others  who  lived  under  more  favor- 
able conditions. 

"It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  discuss  the  eight- 
hour  day,  whether  it  is  really  the  ideal  of  the  working 
class,  and  whether  in  that  is  its  happiness  and  the  so- 
lution of  the  great  living  and  economic  questions.  I 
should  be  genuinely  glad  if  the  times  were  such  that 
this  ideal  could  be  realized.  But  I  am  thoroughly  sure 
that  the  mechanical  eight-hour  day,  as  it  has  been 
brought  in  by  the  revolution,  especially  in  the  present 
times,  is  a  great  misfortune  for  Germany.  With  a 
rigid  eight-hour  day,  that  for  many  men  on  hard  work 
is  thoroughly  justified  but  for  light  work  is  just  as 
strongly  unjustified,  we  shall  not  come  out  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day,  and  from 
which  we  absolutely  must  come  out,  come  what  may, 
by  working  ourselves  out. 

"We  can  only  bring  our  political  administration 
again  to  convalescence  (especially  after  the  great 
weakening  that  it  has  experienced  through  the  loss  of 
the  industrial  regions  in  Lorraine  and  Upper  Silesia 
which  are  so  important  for  Germany)  by  raising  our 
industrial   efficiency  above  the  normal,  and   increasing 


it  to  the  utmost.  We  must  create  values,  because  with- 
out the  creation  of  new  values  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  country  again  into  order. 

Community  Thought  Must  Be  Cultivated 

"We  must  create  values  in  order  to  be  in  position 
to  bring  in  raw  materials,  which  we  lack,  from  foreign 
countries,  and  with  them  operate  our  plants  to  give 
possibilities  for  work  and  wages;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  again  create  values  for  export  and  thereby  pay 
for  increased  impoirts  that  we  use  for  the  nation's  nour- 
ishing. In  order  to  reach  this  it  is  necessary  that  the 
German  people  themselves  reflect  and  finally  bring  into 
use  the  community  thought,  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  talk  but  so  little  action.  In  recent  years,  un- 
fortunately (no  other  designation  can  be  used),  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  harm  has_  been  done  with  shib- 
boleths or  phrases,  but  the  world  cannot  be  governed 
with  phrases,  and  I  have  not  found  that  with  them 
bread  is  created  for  the  needy. 

"The  world  is  full  of  discontent,  there  is  constantly 
talk  of  contrasts,  which  are  thereby  aggravated.  Every 
logical  man  knows  that  there  have  always  been  differ- 
ences, also  class  differences,  which  never  can  be  equal- 
ized, and  there  will  therefore  always  be  economic  dif- 
ferences. There  is  constant  talk  of  equality  and  equal 
rights  which  will  finally  only  amount  to  a  desolate  uni- 
formity. No  one  will  believe  that  the  able  and  indus- 
trious can  endure  or  will  allow  being  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  idlers,  but  each  must  admit  that  if 
all  were  made  equal  through  whatever  agency  or  law 
the  more  able  and  diligent  would  again  raise  them- 
selves above  the  unfit. 

"On  the  one  side  one  reads  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
hand  and  head  worker,  on  the  other  always  of  the 
opposition  between  proletariat  and  capital.  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  counted  in  the  class  of  capitalists,  but  how- 
ever that  may  be  I  am  conscious  of  having  worked 
during  my  life  just  as  hard  as  the  most  able  and  indus- 
trious of  the  workmen  that  have  worked  in  the  plants 
of  my  firm  or  in  other  plants. 

Capital  Interest  and  Common  Interest 

"What  capitalist  and  plant  owner  can  have  per- 
sonally of  real  profit  is  really  little,  not  even  an  old 
age  free  from  anxiety.  I  believe  I  dare  say  without 
exaggeration  that  from  my  life  work  the  general  com- 
munity has  had  more  profit  than  I  myself.  What  I 
have  created  and  worked  out  remains  finally  to  the 
whole  community,  because  I  can  carry  nothing  with  me 
to  the  other  life. 

"When  I  look  over  everything  I  can  only  say  that  I 
mostly  regret  that  always  prominence  is  given  to  that 
which  separates  us  whether  in  regard  to  religious,  politi- 
cal or  social  considerations.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  still  many  things  common  to  the  German  people, 
which  unite  us,  and  to  accentuate  these  things  is  far 
better  in  my  opinion  than  always  to  talk  of  those 
things  which  separate  us. 

"Whether  we  live  under  a  monarchical  or  democratic 
constitution  is  finally  the  same  if  the  nation  in  itself 
is  able  and  there  are  able  leaders  to  lead  it  and  give  it 
regulation  whereby  our  national  and  economic  life  will 
be  made  sound  and  our  fatherland  come  to  honor  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  chief  thing  is  that  we 
ourselves  as  German  people  perceive  and  form  a  na- 
tional community,  which  without  misconstruing  and 
worrying  over  petty  jealousies  and  the  constant  bring- 
ing up  of  oppositions,  will  cultivate  the  conviction  that 
all,  whether  high  or  low,  poor  or  rich,  hand-workers 
or  head-workers,  together  form  one  nation  in  the  good 
of  which  each  one  has  the  greatest  interest,  and  to  work 
together  should  receive  from  each  the  highest  al- 
legiance. 

"The  times  are  hard;  the  outlook  is  dark.  If  one 
would  maintain  alive  the  small  gleam  of  optimism  that 
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we  still  have  within  us,  then  we  must  make  sound  the 
national  community  spirit,  hold  together  unreservedly, 
work  together  and  save  our  earnings  as  much  as  pos- 
sible instead  of  squandering  our  money  in  excessive 
and  frivolous  methods  of  living  as  seems  to  be  so  much 
the  case  with  the  young  people. 

"As  I  have  said  before,  the  best  means  of  becoming 
healthy  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  simple,  is  and 
remains  work.  Only  through  constant,  industrious  and 
hard  work,  combined  with  the  greatest  economy  will  it 
be  possible  for  us,  even  though  slowly,  to  work  out  of 
the  distress  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today.  It  is 
just  as  certain  that  without  this  inci-eased  joy  and  eflfi- 
ciency  in  work  our  people  and  the  fatherland  that  we 
all  love,  whatever  color  we  may  be  known  by,  must  go 
down  in  misery." 


French  Iron  and  Steel  Production  for  May 

Paris,  France,  July  11. — The  following  figures  just 
given  out  officially  at  Paris  show  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  in  France  during  the  month  of  May,  1922, 
with  totals  for  the  current  year  so  far: 

Iron,  Metric  Tons 

Preceding     Total  for 
For  May,    Months.  Current  Tear 
1922  1922  to  May  31 

From    coke    furnaces 435.426      1,385,267      1,820,693 

From   electric   furnaces 6,7S0  17,792  24,572 

Total*     442,206  1,403,059  1,845,265* 

Detail  of  Production 

Forging  iron   21,170  76,240  97,410 

Foundry   iron    102,919  317,025  419,944 

Bessemer     1,682  1,727  3,409 

Thomas    300,384  949,883  1,250,267 

All    other   iron 16,051  58,184  74,235 

Steel,   Metric    Tons 

Ingots    356,957  1,296,054  1,653.011 

Castings     6.846  26,550  33,396 

Total*    363,803  1,322,604  1,686,407* 

Method  of  Making 
Converter : 

Acid     2,479  6,871  9,350 

Basic     238,708  800.971  1,039,679 

Open-hearth    furnaces    ....  120.271  503,084  623,355 

Crucible    furnaces    509  1.896  2,405 

Electric  furnaces 1,836  9,782  11,618 

•Of  the  above  there  was  produced  in  disannexed  Lorraine 
during  the  month  of  May,  1922,  190,301  tons  of  iron  and 
142,856   tons  of  steel. 


Engineers  Receive  French  Honors 

Charles  F.  Rand,  chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Foundation,  and  Col.  A.  S.  Dwight,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers, were  decorated  on  July  20  with  the  Croix  de 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'  Honneur  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  distinguished  service  during  the  war.  The 
decorations  were  conferred  by  Consul  General  Gaston 
Liebert,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Engi- 
neers Club,  New  York. 

Mr.  Rand  is  internationally  knovsTi  for  his  years  of 
service  in  mining  as  the  head  of  large  iron  ore  proper- 
ties in  this  country  and  Cuba.  He  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Engineering 
Foundation  is  active  in  promoting  industrial  research 
in  the  United  States.  Colonel  Dwight  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies. 

M.  Liebert  said  that  reconstruction  was  going  on 
rapidly  in  northern  France,  two-thirds  of  whose  indus- 
tries are  now  working.  The  French  Government,  he 
said,  is  planning  water  power  improvement  on  a  vast 
scale  and  as  a  result  it  would  soon  be  unnecessary  for 
France  to  import  a  single  ton  of  coal.  He  urged  that 
French  students  be  sent  to  this  country  to  study  engi- 
neering. It  was  announced  by  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
that  M.  E.  de  Margerie,  director  of  the  Geological 
Service  of  France,  had  been  appointed  as  exchange 
professor  to  the  United  States  in  applied  science  and 
engineering.  He  will  lecture  during  1922-23  in  seven 
American  universities,  starting  at  Columbia. 


Appeals  for  Retaining  Foreign  Chemical 
Patents 

Engineers  have  appealed  to  President  Harding  to 
protect  patents  sold  to  America.  Dean  Mortimer  E. 
Cooley,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  president  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  has  an- 
nounced that  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  on  July  14  of  the  Federation's  committee  on  pro- 
cedure says  that  the  patents  formerly  owned  by  Ger- 
many and  her  allies,  and,  through  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  ordered  returned  from  the  Chemical  Foun- 
dation, "have  become  the  nucleus  of  our  American  syn- 
thetic organic  chemical  industry,  which  must  be  en- 
couraged for  the  sake  of  scientific  research,  public  wel- 
fare and  national  defence." 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  no  action  will  be  taken 
without  hearing  representatives  of  chemists,  chemical 
engineers,  chemical  manufacturers,  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  others  most  directly  concerned.  It  was 
implored  that  nothing  be  done  which  can,  in  any  way 
tend  toward  the  ultimate  return  to  former  owners  of 
patents  or  other  property  lawfully  sequestered  and 
sold  to  Americans. 


Rate  on  Steel  Tanks 

WASHINGTON.  July  25. — In  a  tentative  report  hand- 
ed down  last  Friday  in  connection  with  a  complaint  of 
the  Parkersburg  Rig  &  Reel  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
Examiner  Warren  H.  Wagner  recommends  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  find  that  the  rate  on 
steel  tanks,  knocked  down,  in  carloads  from  Casper, 
Wyo.,  to  Bixby  and  other  California  points,  taking  the 
same  rate,  be  found  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceeds  $1.50  per  100  lb.,  minimum  4000  lb.  The  com- 
plainant was  charged  the  fifth  class  rate  of  .f2.84.  The 
report  states  that  the  consolidated  classification  does 
not  distinguish  between  plates  and  sheets  not  other- 
wise indexed  by  name.  Tanks  made  of  material  No.  3 
to  No.  16  gage,  inclusive,  were  rated  the  same  as  tanks 
made  of  No.  2  gage  and  thicker  in  carloads. 


Rates  on  Wire  Fencing 

Washington,  July  25. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  pending  any  action  it  may  take  regarding 
applications  for  relief  from  the  long-and-short  haul 
provision,  has  authorized  rates  on  wire  fencing  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Po- 
tomac Rivers,  the  same  as  the  rates  in  effect  on  special 
or  manufactured  iron,  in  the  same  territory.  It  is 
provided  that  the  rates  shall  not  exceed  those  to  inter- 
mediate points.  The  minimum  weight  on  wire  fenc- 
ings, fittings,  posts,  gates,  etc.,  is  30,000  lb. 


Studying  Steel  Suitable  for  Gages 

Experimental  work  has  been  started  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  the  study  of  the  rate  of  or  resistance 
to  wear  of  steels  when  run  in  contact  and  without  lubri- 
cation of  any  sort.  The  Amsler  wear  testing  machine 
is  being  used  for  this  investigation.  The  steels  in- 
cluded in  the  preliminary  studies  form  a  series  that 
has  been  submitted  by  the  gage  steel  committee  and 
which  is  being  studied  in  detail  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  the  steels  for  gages.  In  gage  work,  the  ques- 
tion of  wear  is  of  extreme  importance. 


More  than  288,000  cars,  trucks  and  buses  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  June,  according  to 
Alfred  Reeves,  general  manager  the  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  is  a  new  high  record 
in  motor  car  production  and  is  12  per  cent  in  advance 
of  the  May  figures,  256,000.  On  this  basis,  Mr.  Reeves 
predicts  a  total  1922  production  of  2,000,000  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  total  for  the  first  six  months  passes  the 
million  mark  by  137,000. 


The  Board  of  Public  Service,  St.  Louis,  has  let  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
the  contract  for  the  last  of  seven  pumps  for  the  Bissel 
Point  high  service  station.  The  cost  of  the  last  unit 
is  $199,000. 


Heat -Temperature  Curves  of  Metals 

Basis  for  Average  and  Instantaneous  Specific  Heat  Values 

Provided  by  German  Laboratory  Tests — New 

Specific  Heats  for  Molten  Metal 


BY  JOSEPH  F.  SHADGEN* 


CALORIFIC  energy  influences  all  materials  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Besides  increasing  their  volumes, 
the  most  important  effects  of  heat  on  bodies  are 
the  variation  of  their  temperatures  and  often  the  trans- 
formation of  their  physical  form. 

Heating  a  solid  material  raises  its  temperature  pro- 
portionately to  the  amount  of  energy  involved.     This 


ated,  even  in  new  issues  of  old  publications,  by  the 
simple  application  of  the  law  of  least  effort,  because 
the  majority  of  the  recent  test  data  is  not  only  frac- 
tional, but  also  ineoordinately  spread  in  the  multitude 
of  technical  magazines  and  reports  of  learned  societies. 
The  notion  of  specific  heat  led"  to.  various  complica- 
tions;   it    was    noticed    by  investigators  that  its  value 


Table  I.    Heat  Content-Temperature  Relations  for  Iron,  Nickel  and.  Cobalt 


Temperature 
Deg.  Deg. 
Cent.      Fahr. 


300  572 

320  608 

330  626 

400  7.52 

500  932 

600       1,112 

700  1,292 
725  1,337 
745       1,373 

765  1,409 
785  1,445 
800       1.472 

1,562 
1,652 
1,686 

1,686 
1,742 
1.832 

2,012 
2,192 
2,372 

2.462 
2,552 
2,560 

r.60 


Heat  Content 


-Iron- 


S50 
900 
919 

919 

950 
1,000 

1,100 
1.200 
1,300 

1.350 
1,400 
1,404.5 

1,404.5 

1,451 

1,451 

1,478 
1.478 
1.500 

1,520 
1,528 
1.528 
1.600 


B.t.ii. 
per  Lb. 


91.39 
120.49 
150.73 

183.01 
191.34 
201.99 

212.79 
222.01 
226.31 

240.64 
254.93 
260.42 

272.43 
280.51 
293.54 

319,61 
345.79 
371.75 


Cal. 
per  Kg. 


Specific  Heat 
Mean  At 

0°  to  T° 


101.67 
106.30 
112.21 

118.41 
123.34 
125.73 

133.69 
141.65 
144.68 

151.35 
155.84 
163.08 

177.56 
192.05 
206.53 


0.12S2 
0.1339 
0.1396 

0.1452 
0.1467 
0.1506 

0.154S 
0.1571 
0.1572 

0.1573 
0.1574 
0.1574 

0.1647 
0.1640 
0.1630 

0.1614  ■ 

0.1600 

0.1589 


0.1055 
0.1168 
0.1282 


Heat 
B.t.u. 
per  Lb. 


-Nickel- 


0.1509 
0.1623 
0.1737 

0.1850 
0.1879 
0.3760 

0.1592 
0.1592 
0.1592 

0.1592 
0.1592 
0.1592 

0.1448 
0.1448 
0.1448 

0.144S 
0.1448 
0.1449 


Content 
Cal. 
per  Kg. 


37.57 
40.41 
43.09 


Specific  Heat 
Mean  At 

0°  to  T" 


Heat  Content 


0.1252 
0.1262 
0.1306 


0.1095 
0.1200 
0.1305 

0.1409 
0.1430 
0.1294 


per  Lb.     per  Kg.      0°  to  T° 


0.0912 
0.0993 
0.1073 


93.87 
117.16 

140.47 


52.15  0.1304  0.1294  77.28  42.93 

65.09  0.1302  0.1294  100.24  55.69 

78.04  0.1301  0.1295  124.65  69.25 

90.98  0.1300  0.1295  151.52  83.62 


0.1073  0.1235 

0.1114  0.1316 

0.1154  0.1396 


187.07        103.93 


1.1299 


0.1295 
0.1295 


177.82  98.79  0.1235 

206'.59     iiV.77       o'.iijr, 


0.1558 

o.iess 


129.83   0.1298   0.1295 


2.768 
2.782.4 
2,782.4 
2,912 


384.79 
399.61 

213.77 
2  21'.  6  7 

0.1584 
0'.i57S 

0.1449 
0.1449 

32V.99 

402.50 

223.61 

0.1592 

0.2142 

3  38. 8  9 
439.83 

4'39'.3i 

244'.  06 

0'.i627 

0'.2i42 

4Vl',64 

4'5'o.ii 
538.94 
558.40 

250.66 
299.41 
310.22 

0.1637 
0.1959 
0.1939 

o'.2i42 
0,1501 
0.1501 

476.38 

142.78 
155.74 
168.70 


250.91 
253.50 


1.1298 
1.1298 
1.1298 


0.1296 
0.1296 
0.1296 


o'.iags 

0.1296 

0'.i298 
0.16S4 

0'.i296 
0.1338 

o'.ieis 

0.1338 

0.1668 

0.1338 

290.00 
315.90 
329.14 


342.33        lim.is 


0.1465 
0.1463 
0.1463 


0.1424 
0.1454 
0.1483 


390.70 
495.42 
501.34 


217.05 
275.28 

278.52 


0.1469 
0.1863 
0.1S57 


0.1535 
0.1472 
0.1472 


527.84        293.24  0.1833  (J.1472 


increase  varies  with  the  nature  of  each  material,  and 
the  thermal  capacity  of  any  material  is  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  vary  the  temperature  of  unit  mass 
of  that  material  one  decree  from  t  to  «  +  1.  The  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  material  is  the  ratio  of  its  thermal  ca- 
pacity to  that  of  pure  water. 

Certain  solids  change  their  physical  forms  when 
heated  to  certain  temperatures,  becoming  liquid;  these 
temperatures,  also  characteristic  of  each  material,  are 
called  melting  points,  and  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  cause  the  change  of  internal  molecular  equilibrium, 
without  increase  of  temperature,  is  called  heat  of 
fusion.  By  adding  further  to  the  heat  concentration, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  to  a  second  critical 
point,  where  gasification  takes  place;  the  liquid  takes 
the  form  of  a  gas  or  a  vapor.  The  temperatures  char- 
acterizing these  changes  are  called  boiling  points  and 
the  thermic  energy  absorbed,  specific  to  the  material, 
is  called  heat  of  vaporization. 

These  simple  physical  notions  are  known  to  practi- 
cally all  engineers,  as  they  form  the  foundation  of  all 
industrial  heat  problems.  Books  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject are  filled  with  tables  giving  the  results  of  numer- 
ous research  investigations.  Most  of  these  tables  con- 
cerning the  commonly  used  metals  date  back  to  the 
early  beginning  of  physical  science,  and  are  perpetu- 

•Consulting  engineer,  New  York. 


was  not  constant,  for  most  materials,  at  all  tempera- 
tures. This  dependence  necessitated  further  definitions, 
and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  conception  of  mean  spe- 

D 


Fig.    1 — Diagram   to  Illustrate  Mean   and 
Real  Specific  Heats 

cific  heat  and  real  specific  heat.  This  can  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a  graphic  analysis.  In  Fig.  1,  o.r  repre- 
sents the  temperature  and  oy  the  amount  of  heat.     By 
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successive  determinations,  with  the  help  of  a  calorim- 
eter, the  curve  ACBD  has  been  plotted.  The  amount 
of  heat  contained  in  the  unit  weight  of  a  certain 
material  between  t  and  T^  is  represented  by  the  area 
tACBDT^t.  The  real  specific  heat  at  the  temperature  t 
is  represented  by  the  area  (1)  ;  the  real  specific  heat 
at  the  temperature  T  is  (2)  ;  at  any  point  X  it  is  (4). 
The  heat  between  t  and  T  is  represented  by  tACBTt. 
To  avoid  planimetric  complication  or  the  integra- 
tion   of   difficult   formulas,   it   was   found    practical    to 


Table  II.      Comparison  of  Results  Obtained  on  Iron   by 
Different  Investigators 


Wliite  pig 


Gruner 
VVuest  and 

Laval 
Springorum    Pig  iron 
Springorum    Sieel 


Not  given  32  to  34 


;  iron 


Schmidt 
Sillhausen 
Gillhausen 
Wuest.  1 
Meuthen  -  ) 
&  Durrer     I 


White  pig  iron 
Hematite 
Tliomas*  pig  iron 

j  pure  iron 
(  pure  iron 


277 
246 
354 


1,2201- 

1,203 

l.oSO 


1,528 
1,5S0 


•Bessemer  pig  iron.     fAbout. 


assimilate  the  real  area  tACBTt  to  a  rectangle  taEbTt 
of  the  same  surface,  and  the  ordinate  Ee  was  called 
mean  specific  heat  between  the  temperatures  t  and  T. 
It  follows  that,  for  all  those  substances  whose  specific 
heat  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature,  the  two  varie- 
ties of  specific  heats  have  to  be  considered,  and  conse- 
quently two  tables  will  be  required  for  complete  in- 
formation. 

To  avoid  this  complication,  and  to  avoid  in  all  calcu- 
lations the  multiplication  S  (T  —  t),  the  writer  has 
used  in  all  his  technical  reports  heat-content  tables 
giving  immediately  the  result  of  the  above  multiplica- 
tion, without  duplicate  effort  and  source  of  error.  The 
recognition  of  the  multiple  advantages  of  this  practice 
was  the  reason  for  working  up  several  data  sheets 
along  these  lines  for  iron  and  aluminum;  these  were 
unfortunately  very  fractional,  as  no  complete  methodi- 
cal investigations  had  been  carried  on  along  these  lines. 

Lately  the  writer's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  pub- 
lication, by  the  German  Engineers'  Society,  of  the  heat- 
content  temperature  curves  of  the  industrially  impor- 
tant metals,  by  Wuest,  Meuthen  and  Duerrer,  in  which 
the  three  authors  have  done  this  work  with  typical 
German  thoroughness  and  the  help  of  large  scale  lab- 
oratory equipment.  The  completeness  of  this  research 
work  and  its  scope  are  far  beyond  the  effort  of  any 
individual,  no  matter  how  willing.  The  practical  im- 
portance of  the  data  is  the  reason  for  this  article.    The 


writer  makes  no  claim  to  originality,  so  far  as  the 
source  of  his  information  goes,  but  a  rearrangement 
of  the  tables  and  their  co-ordination,  and  condensation 
of  the  comment,  was  thought  opportune.  The  linking 
up  of  the  results  with  more  general  metaleographic 
knowledge  was  also  thought  necessary. 

Remarkable  is  the  range  of  temperatures  of  the 
tests,  from  0  deg.  to  1000  deg.  C.  (1832  deg.  Fahr.)  for 
the  low-melting  metals  and  0  deg.  to  1500  or  1600  deg. 
C.  (2732  or  2912  deg.  Fahr.)  for  the  others.  New  in 
every  way  are  the  specific  heats  of  the  metals  in  the 

Table  III.     Heat  Content-Temperature  Relations  for 


I — Temperature — > 

Degrees      Degrees 

Cent.  Fahr. 


Manganese 

, — Heat  Content — , 

B.t.u.  Cal. 

per  Lb.         per  Kg. 


600 
700 
800 

900 

1.000 
1,050 


1.210 
1,230 
1,250 


.12 


69.07 
93. 9S 
119.75 

146.46 
174.08 
202.61 


,— Speciflc  Heat— ^ 
Mean  At 

0°  to  T"  T° 
0.1204 

0.1229  0.1254 

0.1255  0.1305 


1,112 
1,292 
1,472 


1,652  232.11 

1.832  262.40 

1.922  277.92 

1,958  284.11 

2.066  346. 68 

2,192  369.00 

2,210  372.17 

2,246  445.26 

2,282  452.39 


0.1279 
0.1305 
0.1331 

0.1356 
0.1382 
0.1407 

0.1433 
0.1458 
0.1471 

0.1476 
0.1704 
0.1708 


206.76  0.1709 

247.37  0.2011 

251.33  0.2011 


38.37 

52.21 
66.53 

81.37 

96.71 

112.56 


157.89 
192.60 
204.99 


0.1356 

0.1407 
0.1458 

0.1509 
0.1559 
0.1610 

0.1661 
0.1712 
0.1737 


0.1770 
0.1980 
0.1980 


Table  IV.    Heat  Content  -Temperature  Relations  for  Antimony 


/ — Temperature — -, 
Degrees      Degrees 


572 
752 
932 


,■ — Heat  Content — ^ 

B.t.u.      Cal. 

per  Lb.    per  Kg. 


1,000 


1.112 
1,166 
1,166 


1,832 


137.73 
147.69 
157.77 

167.94 


15.S1 
21.20 
26.65 

32.15 
33.82 
72.68 

76.52 
82.05 
87.65 

93.30 


,— Specific  Heat— ^ 
Mean  At 

0°  to  T°  T° 
0.0521 

0.0521  0.0527 

0.0524  0.0533 


0.05 


0.0536 
0.0537 
0.1154 

0.1093 
0.1026 
0.0974 

0.0933 


0.0539 
0.0545 
0.0551 


0.0568 


molten  state.     The  investigators  used  for  all  tests  the 
purest  forms   of   metals  commercially  available.     The 
most  outstanding   feature,   however,  is  the  influence  of 
allotropic   modifications   on   the   heat  content-tempera- 
•cure  curve,  an  effect  that,  while  not   unknown  to  the 
metallographers,  was  absolutely  ignored  by  others  in- 
terested in  the  heat  applications  of  the  various  metals. 
For  their  tests  the  investigators  used  an  apparatus 
Teinpera+ure,  deg.  cent. 
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Table    V.     -Beat    Content-Temperature   Relations  for   Chromium,   Molybdenum,   Platinum    and    Tungsten 

, Chromium ,     , Molybdenum ,  j Platinum ^  ^ Tungsten , 

Temperature        Heat  Content  SpeciflcHeat   HeatContent  SpecificHeat    HeatContent  SpecificHeat    Heat  Content  Specific  Heat 


Deg. 

Cent. 

0 

100 

200 

Deg.    ' 

Fahr. 

32 

212 

392 

300 
400 
500 

572 
752 
932 

600 
700 
800 

1.112 
1.292 
1.472 

900 
1,000 
1.100 

1.652 
1.832 
2,012 

1,200 
1.300 
1.400 

2.192 
2.372 
2.552 

B.t.u.  Cal.      Mean 

per  lb.  per  kg.  0°  to  T°  T° 

0.1023 

19.93  10.57  0.1057  0.1090 

39.24  21.80  0.1090  0.1157 

60.68  33.71  0.1124  0.1224 

83.32  46.29  0.1157  0.1291 

107.15  59.53  0.1191  0.1358 

132.21  73.45  0.1224  0.1425 

158.45  88.03  0.1258  0.1492 

185.90  103.28  0.1291  0.1559 

214.58  119.21  0.1324  0.1626 

244.44  135.80  0.1358  0.1693 

275.51  153.06  0.1392  0.1760 

307.78  170.99  0.1425  0.1827 

341.26  189.59  0.1458  0.1894 

375.95  208.86  0.1492  0.1960 


B.t.u.     Cal.      Mean     At 
per  lb.  per  kg.  0°  to  T"  T" 

0.0616 

11.29  6.27  0.0627  0.0638 
22.97     12.76  0.6638  0.0660 

35.06  19.48  0.0649  0.0682 
47.54  26.41  0.0660  0.0704 
60.41     33.56  0.0671  0.0726 

73.67  40.93  0.0682  0.0748 
87.32  48.51  0.0693  0.0770 
101.41     56.34  0.0704  0.0792 

115.85  64.36  0.0715  0.0814 
130.70  72.61  0.0726  0.0836 
145.99     81.08  0.0737  0.0858 

161.58  89.77  0.0748  O.0S80 
177.64  98.69  0.0759  0.0902 
184.06  107.81  0.0770  0.0924 


B.t.u.  Cal.      Mean 
per  lb.  per  kg.  0°toT°  T° 

0.0312 

5.69  3.16  0.0316  0.0319 

11.48  6.3S  0.031?  0.0326 

17.42  9.68  0.0323  0.0333 

23.49  13.05  0.0326  0.0340 
29.68  16.49  0.0329  0.0348 

36.00  20.00  0.0333  0.0355 
42.44  23.58  0.0337.0.0362 

49.01  27.23  0.0340  0.0369 

55.73  30.96  0.0344  0.0376 

62.55  34.75  0.0348  0.0383 

69.50  38.61  0.0351  0.0390 


76.59 
83.81 
91.13 


42.55  0.0355  0.0397 

46.56  0.0358  0.0404 
50.63  0.0362  0.0411 


B.t.u.  Cal.      Mean 
per  lb.  per  kg.  0' to  r°  T' 

0.0333 

6.01       3.34  0.0334  0.0335 

12.04  6.69  0.0335  0.0337 

18.13  10.07  0.0336  0.0339 

24.25  13.47  0.0337  0.0341 

30.40  16.89  0.0333  0.0343 

36.61  20.34  0.0339  0.0345 

42.84  23.80  0.0340  0.0348 

49.07  27.26  0.0341  0.0349 

55.42  30.79  0.0342  0.0352 

61.78  34.32  0.0343  0.0354 

68.17  37.87  0.0344  0.0356 

74.59  41.44  0.0345  0.0358 

81.05  45.03  0.0346  0.0360 
86.59  48.65  0.0347  0.0362 


1.500        2.732  411. 84  228.80  0.1525  0.2027       210.89  117.16  0.0781  0.0946         98.60     54.78  0.0365  0.0418         94.10    52.28  0.0348  0.0365 

•1.553        2.828  427.32  237.40  0.1530 

•1.553        2,828  466.00  270.00  0.1738 

•1.600        2.912  497.52  276.40  0.1727 

•These  three  iines  figured,  approximately,  by  author. 


similar  to  the  vacuum  calorimeter  of  Oberhoffer,  that  is, 
a  combination  of  an  ice  calorimeter  with  an  electric 
vacuum  furnace.  For  very  high  temperature,  modifi- 
cation.s  were  made  to  obtain  a  quick  rise  in  temperature 
so  as  to  avoid  all  side  effects.  For  further  details  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  above  mentioned 
source,  which  has  also  a  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
compilation  of  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

All  tables  grive  the  results  in  the  calorie-Centigrade 
system,  and  the  corresponding  results  in  the  B.t.u.- 
Fahrenheit  system.  They  indicate  for  the  given  tem- 
peratures the  heat  content,  the  mean  specific  heat  from 
0  deg.  to  T,  and  the  real  specific  heat  at  T.  The  calorie 
columns  were  taken  from  the  various  pages  of  the 
above-mentioned  source;  the  others  were  figured  by  the 
writer.  For  the  change  of  units,  1  kg.-calorie  per  kilo- 
gram of  material  was  assumed  equivalent  to  1.8  B.t.u. 
per  lb.;  or  1  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  the  same  as  0.555  kg.  cal. 
per  kg.;  in  other  words,  in  the  ratio  of  the  temperature 
scales  (1  large  calorie  or  kilogram  calorie  equals  3.968 
B.t.u.,  or  1  B.t.u.  equals  0.252  kg.  cal.).  The  curves  are 
plotted  with  the  temperatures  as  abscissae  and  the 
amounts  of  heat  as  ordinates.  Both  unit  systems  are 
given. 

Information  concerning  iron  is  most  important,  and 
Figs.  3  and  5  as  well  as  Tables  I  and  II  deal  with  this 
most  useful  metal.  For  the  tests  an  electrolytic  iron 
was  secured  with  practically  no  impurity,  even  the 
gases  having  been  purged  out  by  a  special  process.  It 
was   found   that   the   heat  content   temperature   curve 


was  made  up  of  nine  distinct  parts.  From  0  deg.  C.  to 
725  deg.  C.  (1337  deg.  Fahr.)  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted slightly  parabolic  line,  corresponding  to  the 
crystallization  of  the  metal.  After  that  temperature 
a  somewhat  steeper  branch  ran  from  725  deg.  C.  to 
785  deg.  C.  (1445  deg.  Fahr.)  during  which  a  change 
in  the  molecular  structure  took  place;  this  corresponds 
to  the  gradual  foi-mation  of  the  j3  variety  of 
iron,  stable  at  those  higher  temperatures.  After  785 
deg.  C.  practically  a  straight  line  occurred,  until  at 
919  deg.  C.  (1686  deg.  Fahr.)  a  pretty  nearly  definite 
decalescence  point  was  characterized  by  a  heat  jump 
of  6.64  cal.  per  kg.  (11.95  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.).  This  in- 
dicates the  recrystallization  of  the  mass  into  the  i 
variety. 

From  919  deg.  C,  the  fifth  part  of  the  curve  is  prac- 
tically straight,  with  no  disturbance  until  1404.5  deg.  C. 
(2560  deg.  Fahr.),  at  which  temperature  a  third  criti- 
cal point  is  noticed  very  clearly  by  a  sudden  heat  ab- 
sorption of  1.94  cal.  per  kg.  (3.5  B.  t.  u.  per  lb).  At 
this  temperature  another  allot ropic  change  takes  place, 
a  new  resetting  of  molecular  forces,  which  is  called  the 
5  variety  of  iron.  From  1404.5  deg.  C.  the  dia- 
gram continues  as  a  straight  line  up  to  1528  deg.  C. 
(2782.4  deg.  Fahr.),  where  the  melting  phenomena 
take  place,  accompanied  by  the  large  absorption  of 
49.S'5  cal.  per  kg.  (88.83  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.)  without  in- 
crease in  temperature.  This  quantity  represents  the 
heat  of  fusion,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  specific  heat.     After  all   molecules  have   found 


Table  VI.     Heat  Content-Temperature  Relations  for  Cadmium,  Lead,  Tin  and  Zinc 


-Cadmlum- 


-Lead- 


-Tin- 


-Zinc- 


Temperature         HeatContent  SpecificHeat   HeatContent  SpecificHeat   HeatContent  SpecificHeat   HeatContent  SpecificHeat 


700 

800 

900 

1.000 


450 
450 

572 

610 
610 
620.6 


332 
232 
300 

321 
321 
327 

327 
400 
419 


419  786 

500  932 

600  1.112 


1.472 
1.6.i2 
1.832 


B.t.u.     Cal.      Mean 
per  lb.  per  kg.  0°  to  T°  T° 

0.0555 

10.10       5.61  0.0561  0.0568 
20.43     11.35  0.0568  0.0580 


B.t.u.     Cal.      Mean 
per  lb.  per  kg.  0°  to  T'  T' 

0.0359 

6.26       3.48  0.0348  0.0336 

13.10       6.72  0.0336  0.0313 


31.00     17.22  0.0574  0.0593         17.52       9.74  0.0325  0.0290 

33.23     18.46  0.0575  0.0595 
52.686  29.27  0.0912  0.0736 


63.23     35.13  0.0878  0.0746 


104.544  58.08  0.0830  0.0784 

118.76  65.98  0.0825  0.0799 

133.25  74.03  0.0823  0.0810 

147.94  82.19  0.0822  0.0823 


18.91     10.51  0.0322  0.0284 


50.65  28.14  0.0402  0.0246 

56.81  31.56  0.0394  0.0239 

63.10  35.05  0.0389  0.0233 

69.43  38.57  0.0386  0.0226 


B.t.u.     Cal.      Mean    At 
perlb.  perkg.  0»toT°  T' 

0.0683 

12.24       6.83  0.0683  0.0683 
24.59     13.66  0.0683  0.0683 


28.51 
53.33 
60.73 


15.84  0.0683  0.0683 
29.63  0,1277  0.0620 
33.74  0.1125  0.0592 


72.06     39.48  0.0987  0.0556 


98.08 
105.77 
112.79 
119.36 


54.49  0.0793  0.0446 
58.76  0.0735  0.0409 
62.66  0.0696  0.0373 
66.20  0.0662  0.0336 


B.t.u.     Cal.      Mean 
per  lb.  per  kg.  O"  tor-  T° 

0.0878 

16.58       9.21  0.0921  0.0965 
34.72     19.29  0.0965  0.1052 


54.43     30.24  0.1008  0.1139 


121.36  67.42  0.1609  0.1199 
138.65  77.03  0.1541  0.1173 
159.50     88.61  0.1477  0.1141 

178.49  99.16  0.1427  0.1109 
199.42  110.79  0.1385  0.1076 
21S.52  121.40  0.1349  0.1044 
237.04  131.69  0.1317  0.1012 
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their  new  balance,  the  curve  indicates  a  steady  increas- 
ing line  showing  the  conditions  of  the  superheated 
molten  metal. 

These   results  indicate  that  the  specific  heats  not 


compilation  of  all  experimental  results  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  which  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the 
differences,  the  above  data  are  very  acceptable  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  recognition  of  the  heat  -wria- 
tions  at  the  so-called  critical  points  has  up  to  now 
been  the  monopoly  of  the  metallographer  of  the  spe- 
cialist— and  this  knowledge  has  hardly  diffused  be- 
yond this  narrow  circle. 

It  is  useless  to  emphasize  the  practical  importance 
and  great  value  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  inter- 
relation of  the  thermic  and  crystallographic  phen- 
omena, and  a  generalization  of  this  remarkable  knowl- 
edge is  imperative.  The  newly  developed  industry  of 
alloys,  with  its  enormous  possibilities,  and  the  inter- 
esting and  efficient  application  of  electric  heating,  will 
require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  data.  Recently 
developed  heat-treating  methods,  like  the  hump  method 
of  Leeds  &  Northrup,  are  only  the  logical  application 
of  the  result  of  this  science  in  a  practical,  foolproof 
form.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated,  without  exaggeration 
or  error,  that  all  irregularities  in  the  pyrometer-time 
curves,  without  reason  from  outside,  are  due  to  varia- 
tion of  the  specific  heat  in  correlation  with  internal 
changes  within  the  mass  of  the  metal. 

Manganese,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  dealt  with  on  Fig. 
4  and  in  Tables  I  and  III.  These  three  metals  are 
closely  related  to  iron,  and  present  also  irregularities 
in    their    heat    content-temperature    curves    indicating 


Table   VII.     Heat-Content-Temperature  Relations  for 

Aluminum,  Copper,   Gold  and  Silver 

Temi 

erature 

—>■ ; , 

Deg. 

Fahr. 
32 
212 
392 

HeatContent  SpeclficHeat 

B.tu.     Cal.      Mean    At 
per  lb.  per  kg.  0°toT°  T° 

0.2220 

40.66     22.59  0.2259  0.2297 
82.69     45.94  0.2297  0.2374 

HeatContent  SpecificHeat 

HeatContent  SpecificHeat 

HeatContent  SpecificHeat 

Tteg. 

Cent. 

0 

100 

200 

B.t.u. 
per  lb. 

18.20 
36.51 

Cal.      Mean    At 
per  kg.  O°tor°  T° 

0.1008 

10.11  0.1011  0.1014 
20.28  0.1014  0.1020 

'B.t.u. 
per  lb. 

"  ¥.72 
11.50 

Cal.      Mean     At 
per  kg.  0°tor°  T" 

0.0317 

3.18  0.0318  0.0320 
6.39  0.0320  0.0322 

B.t.u. 
per  lb. 

10.46 
20.90 

Cal.      Mean    At 
per  kg.  0°toT°  T° 

0.0573 

5. 78  0.0578  0.0583 
11.64  0.0582  0.0594 

300 
400 
500 

572 
752 
932 

12G.12     70.07  0.2336  0.2451 
170.95     94.97  0.2374  0.2529 
217.15  120.64  0.2413  0.2606 

54.92 
73.44 
92.09 

30.51  0.1017  0.1026 
40.80  0.1020  0.1032, 
51.16  0.1023  0.1038 

16.85 
23.20 
29.12 

9.36  0.0321  0.0325 
12.89  0.0322  0.0328 
16.18  0.0324  0.0330 

31.81 
42.80 
54.00 

17.67  0.0589  0.0605 
23.78  0.0595  0.0616 
30.00  0.0600  0.0627 

600 
657 
657 

1,112 

1,214.6 

1,214.6 

264.76  147.09  0.2452  0.2683 
292.50  162.50  0.2473  0.2727 
461.63  256.46  0.3904  0.2502 

10.74 

61.57  0.1026  0.1045 

35.08 

19.49  0.0325  0.0333 

65.38 

36.32  0.0605  0.0638 

700 
800 
900 

1,292 
1,472 
1,652 

4S1.09  267.27  0.3S18  0.2523 
526.93  292.74  0.3659  0.2571 
573.66  318.70  0.3541  0.2619 

129.69 
148.64 
167.72 

72.05  0.1029  0.1051 
82.58  0.1032  0.1057 
93.18  0.1035  0.1063 

41.09 
47.36 
53.26 

22.83  0.0326  0.0335 
26.20  0.032S  0.0338 
29.59  0.0329  0.0341 

76.97 
88.76 
100.73 

42.76  0.0611  0.0649 
49.31  0.0616  0.0660 
55.96  0.0622  0.0670 

961 

961 

1.000 

1,762 
1,762 
1,832 

621.26  sVs.ii  0.3451  o'.2667 

186.91 

103.84  o'.ioSS  0.1069 

60. 02 

33.61  O'.bzio  o'.6343 

108.14 
154.98 
159.37 

60.08  0.0625  0.0678 
86.10  0.0896  0.0615 
88.54  0.0885  0.0637 

1,050 
1,064 
1.064 

1,922 

1,947.2 

1,947.2 

62.51 
63.38 
91.94 

34.73  0.0331  0.0344 
35.21  0.0331  0.0345 
51.08  0.0480  0.0323 

1,084 

1,983 

203.11 

112.84  0.1041  0.1074 

l,nS4 
1,100 
1.200 
1,300 

1.9S3 
2,012 
2,192 
2,372 

294.94 
295.99 
315.68 
337.72 

163.81  0.1511  0.1007 
164.44  0.1495  0.102S 
175.38  0.1462  0.1159 
187.62  0.1443  0.1291 

94.65 
100.13 
107.50 

52!2.5  0'.6475  o'.6329 
55.63  0.0464  0.0346 
59.17  0.0455  0.0364 

17i'.34 
182.34 

198.34 

Vs'.ig  o'.68G5  o!6694 
102.41  0.0853  0.0750 
110.19  0.0848  0.0807 

only  vary  with  temperatures,  but  are  also  subject  to  ir- 
regularities pertaining  to  allotropic  changes  within  the 
mass  of  the  metal.  While  the  few  theories  on  the 
mechanism  of  these  recrystallizations  and  their  balance 
are  still  very  conflicting,  the  practical  thermic  effect 
is  undeniable,  and  has  to  be  accepted  at  full  face  value. 
It  must  be  stated  that  the  first  caloric  disturbance, 
around  725  deg.  C.  (1337  deg.  Fahr.),  is  accompanied 
by  the  loss  of  the  magnetic  qualities  of  the  metal. 

Similar  curves  are  not  available  for  the  industrial 
forms  of  iron,  such  as  soft  steel  containing  0.1,  0.2,  0.5. 
etc.  per  cent  of  carbon.  It  is  undeniable  that  such  in- 
vestigations would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  industry, 
but  the  metallographic  researches  have  given  us  the 
well  known  Roberts-Austen  diagram  of  Fig.  5,  which, 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  heat  con  tent- temperature 
curve,  will  prove  of  great  value.  Instead  of  the  vari- 
ous allotropic  changes  of  iron,  the  well  knowTi  forms 
of  iron  carbon  combinations  and  solutions  have  to  find 
their  internal  balance  and  relative  solubility,  one  in  the 
other.  The  phenomena  change  very  little  in  their  na- 
ture, but  the  critical  temperatures  vary  according  to 
the  lines  given  in  the  diagram. 

National  research  laboratories  have  here  a  great 
opportunity  to  earn,  besides  scientific  reputation,  the 
thankfulness  of  the  whole  technical  world  by  carrying 
out  similar  investigations.     Table  II  is  a  comparative 


allotropic  transformations  and  recrystallizations;  some 
of  them  are  sudden  and  clearly  definec^  others  are 
gradual   and   progressive.     Nickel   has   a   perturbation 


0      0.5     1.0     15    ?0     ^.5    30    3.5     4.0    4.6     50 
Carbon^percent' 
Fig.   5 — The  Roberts-Austen  Diagram 
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at  325  deg.  C.  (about  C15  deg.  Fahr.)  accompanied  by 
the  loss  of  magnetic  properties.  Manganese  has,  be- 
sides, a  gradual  modification  at  about  1100  deg.  C. 
(2000  deg.  Fahr.) — the  peculiarity  of  melting  within 
a  range  of  temperatures,  rather  than  at  a  definite 
melting  point. 

Chromium,  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  shown  on 
Fig.  3  and  platinum  on  Fig.  4;  and  the  results  are  com- 
piled in  Table  V.  These  metals  do  not  show  any  dis- 
turbances in  their  diagrams.  Chromium  has  been  in- 
vestigated up  to  only  1500  deg.  C.  (2732  deg.  Fahr.)  ; 
the  dotted  continuation  is. approximated,  and  the  three 
last  lines  of  its  table  are  not  absolutely  correct. 


Table  VJII. 


Condensed  Sequence  of  Melting  Points  and 
Fusion  Points  of  Metals 

Temperature              Heat  Temp'ture  of 

of  Fusion              of  Fusion  Vaporization 


Deg. 
Fahr. 
4, lis 


Deg.  Deg.         Cal.  B.t.u. 

Metal  Cent.  Fahr.  per  Kg.  per  Lb. 

Tin      232           450  13. SO  24.80 

Bismutli     270           518  10.32  18.57 

Cadmium     321           GIO  10.81  19.47 

Lead     327           620.6      5.47  9.85 

Zinc    419           786  23.01  41.42 

Anlimonv    63U  1,166  38.86  69.95 

Aluminuiii     ...  657  1,214.6  93.96  169.12 

Silver     9GI  1,762  26.00  46.80 

Gold     1.064  1,927  15.87  28.56 

Copper    1,084  1,983  50.97  91.75 

Manganese    . . .  1,220  2,228  36.63  65.93 

Nickel    1,451  2,644  56.08  101.92 

Cobalt    1,478  2,692  58.23  105.71 

Iron    1,528  2,782  49.35  88.83 

Chromium     ...  1,553  2,828  32.00  58.60 

Platinum    1,750  3,182  27.18  48.92 


1,420 

778 

1,550 

920 
1,440 
1,800 
1,955 

2.200 
2,310 


2,624 
3,272 


The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  low-tempera- 
ture melting  metals  are  given  on  Figs.  2  and  3,  and 
Tables  IV,  VI  and  VII  contain  the  compiled  data.  No 
changes  take  place  and  all  the  diag^rams  are  made  up  of 
three  links  only,  due  to  the  melting  phenomena.  Worth 
mentioning  is  the  large  heat  capacity  of  aluminum, 
the  light  density  metal. 

Table  VIII  conden.ses  in  order  the  melting  points 
of  the  metals  investigated  and  the  corresponding  heats 
of  fusion.  Added  are  several  boiling  points  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  These  were  determined  by  special 
tests,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  research,  in 
inclosed  quartz  tubes  under  vacuum,  did  not  allow  these 
phenomena  to  interfere  with  the  results.  That  is  why, 
for  certain  metals,  the  curves  do  not  show  a  disturb- 
ance, in  spite  of  temperatures  higher  than  the  boiling 
points. 


Bonuses  Given  to  Dismissed  Employees 

How  one  of  the  leading  shipbuilding  companies  in 
Japan  succes-sfully  reduced  the  number  of  its  workers 
by  about  one-fifth  without  labor  difficulties  is  explained 
in  a  recent  report  of  Vice-Consul  Irvin  C.  Carrell  at 
Nagasaki.  The  number  of  employees  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  in  excess  of  the  number  needed  for  the 
building  program.  In  February  the  company  an- 
nounced that  in  addition  to  the  usual  bonus  given  Jap- 
anese workmen  upon  resignation  or  dismissal,  em- 
ployees tendering  their  resignations  within  10  days 
would  be  given  a  special  bonus  in  addition,  of  cash 
amounting  to  60  to  120  days  extra  pay  and  traveling 
expenses  for  themselves  and  families  back  to  the  work- 
man's native  city.  The  scale  was  worked  out  as  fol- 
lows: For  1  year's  service  10  days  pay,  and  10  days 
additional  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  5  years.  For 
10  years  of  service  150  days  pay  were  given  and  this 
scale  ranged  up  to  1520  days  pay  for  40  years  of 
service. 


The  Youngstown  Stoil  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
awarded  contracts  for  one  1200  hp.  motor  and  one  1500 
hp.  motor  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  The  equipment  is  to  be  used  in  the  me- 
chanical puddling  plant  being  erected  by  the  company 
at  Warren,   Ohio. 


Improved  Casting  for  Mill  Journals 

BY  M.  E.  DUGGAN 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  to  renew  mill  roll  journal 
boxes  within  twenty-four  hours  after  installation.  I 
have  seen  two  boxes  taken  out  and  replaced  in  a  10-hr. 
run. 

The  large  amount  of  machine  labor  involved  in 
preparing  one  of  these  water-cooled  boxes  for  use  can 
be  materially  reduced  by  using  a  core,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  in  place  of  the  usual  machining  operation. 

The  drawing  shows  a  standard  mill  roll  water- 
cooled  journal  box  with  inlet  and  outlet  at  the  top. 
The  left-hand  or  inlet  side  shows  the  usual  machining 
operation;  the  right-hand  side  shows  the  core  arrange- 


M,r/ 4^ 

Orilled,lijpped- 


Drilled,   Tapped  and  Plugged  Outlet  on  Left ;   Simpler  Cored 
Outlet  at  Right 

ment  suggested  by  the  writer.  Ordinarily  a  %-in.  hole 
is  drilled  into  the  water  chamber — a  distance  of  5  to  8 
in. — as  shown  at  F ,  and  plugged  at  the  top.  A  hole 
is  then  drilled  and  tapped  square  with  the  top  face 
and  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  hole  F,  connecting  it  with 
the  inlet. 

On  the  right-hand  side,  A  B  is  the  core  print,  C 
is  the  cored  outlet  port  and  Z?  is  a  cored  hole  through 
the  casting  providing  a  support  for  the  core,  which  is 
shown  separately.  Dimensions  are  as  shown  with  the 
square  section  filed  round  at  G  so  that  the  port  can  be 
drilled  and  tapped  to  receive  the  outlet  fitting — a  much 
simpler  operation  than  its  alternative. 


Mechanical  Working  of  Invar 

Invar  steel  is  very  difficult  to  work  mechanically 
but  is  an  important  alloy  for  certain  classes  of  work 
where  very  low  coefficient  of  expansion  is  desired.  In 
oi-der  to  see  whether  it  could  not  be  worked  success- 
fully, four  small  ingots  of  inor  were  prepared  by  the 
metallurgical  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
first  attempt  at  forging  was  unsuccessful,  the  ingot 
cracking  and  breaking  under  the  forging  press.  The 
second  attempt  was  quite  satisfactory  as  a  result  of 
very  careful  handling  during  forging  operations. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  give  very  light  reduc- 
tions and  not  allow  the  forging  temperature  to  drop 
below  1000  deg.  C  during  the  first  reduction.  This 
ingot  was  forged  to  a  %-in.  rod,  and  a  portion  of  this 
was  cut  off  and  machined  to  a  V4-in.  rod.  This  has  been 
cold  drawn  with  two  intermediate  annealings  down  to 
approximately  1/16-in.  wire.  It  is  being  carried  further 
with  the  idea  of  determining  how  fine  a  wire  of  invar 
may  be  made. 


Number  Wood  Screw  Sizes  Reduced 

On  June  20,  a  second  conference  of  wood  screw 
manufacturers  was  held  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Twelve  of  the  largest  wood  screw  manufacturers  were 
represented.  A  new  list  of  standard  sizes  was  adopted 
which  reduces  the  sizes  of  both  steel  and  brass  screws 
from  555  to  291,  a  reduction  of  47  per  cent  The  pre- 
vious standards  for  tolerance  in  lengths  of  round  head 
screws  were  revised. 

Specifications  for  wood  screws  have  been  written  as 
an  outcome  of  the  above  conference  and  are  now  under 
consideration  by  the  hardware  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Specifications  Board.  It  is  expected  that  these 
specifications  will  be  published  shoi-tly  as  a  Govern- 
ment standard. 


Government  Takes  Decisive  Action 


Plans  to  Prevent  Distress  Due  to  Railroad  and  Coal  Strikes 
Are  Adopted  After  Washington  Conference 


Washington,  July  25. — The  iron  and  steel  and  allied 
industries  of  the  United  States  are  expected  to  suffer 
severely  from  the  rigid  plans  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  acute  situation  growing  out  of  the 
railroad  and  coal  strikes.  Effective  at  12  o'clock  to- 
night, orders  issued  this  afternoon  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  establish  a  priority  list  for  the 
dispatch  of  traffic  to  be  observed  by  all  railroads  East 
of  the  Mississippi  in  respect  to  essential  consumers. 
Iron  and  steel  and  allied  industries  not  being  so  classi- 
fied, they  will  take  the  lowest  grade  with  reference  to 
shipments  of  their  products  and  receipt  of  coal. 

Fitting  in  with  this  plan  of  the  commission  is  one 
adopted  as  the  result  of  a  conference  yesterday  between 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  representatives  of  rail- 
roads and  coal  operators  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  current  coal  production  and  for  prevention  of  unfair 
prices.  This  latter  plan,  to  be  reported  back  to  coal 
operators,  is  expected  to  be  put  in  operation  within 
36  hours. 

Plans  Outlined 

The  plans  outlined  are  so  sweeping  in  their  char- 
acter that  cars  may  be  assigned  as  directed  by  the  com- 
mission, and  coal  obtained  for  consumers  on  the  prefer- 
ence and  priority  list.  Moreover^  private  cars  may  be 
commandeered  and  likewise  coal  from  private  mines 
may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  con- 
sumers given  priority  and  preference,  if  necessity  de- 
mands it.  The  priority  and  preference  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: Food  for  human  consumption,  feed  for  livestock, 
livestock,  perishable  products,  coal,  coke  and  fuel  oil. 
It  is  intended  that  fuel  be  given  preferential  movement 
to  the  consumers  on  the  priority  list  in  the  following 
preferred  order:  Railroads,  bunkering  for  ships,  public 
utilities  directly  serving  the  general  public,  electric 
power  and  light,  gas,  water  and  sewer  works,  ice  plants, 
hospitals.  Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments and  their  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  public 
institutions. 

Priority  List  Created 

In  the  creation  of  the  priority  list  for  the  distri- 
bution of  coal,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
said  that  in  the  supply  of  cars  to  mines  upon  the  lines 
of  any  coal-loading  carrier  the  railroad  should  observe 
the  preference  and  priorities  established  in  five  classes 
as  follows:  For  such  special  purposes  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  designated  by  the  commission,  the  list 
preriously  mentioned,  beginning  with  fuel  for  railroads, 
coal  for  trans-shipment  by  water  from  Lake  Erie  pori;s 
to  Lake  Superior  ports  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
Northwest,  this  covering  coal  from  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  commercial  sizes  of  coal  for  domestic  use. 
Lastly  comes  the  classification  "All  other  purposes," 
which  includes,  while  not  specified,  among  others,  iron 
and  steel  and  allied  industries.  The  latter  will  be  re- 
quired to  wait  for  coal  until  after  the  so-called  essential 
consumers  have  been  supplied. 

Car  Service  Orders 

The  car  service  orders  of  the  commission  were  issued 
upon  its  declaration  of  a  national  emergency,  and  the 
railroads  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  were 
accordingly  placed  upon  a  footing  that  in  many  respects 
is  as  serious  as  in  a  time  of  war. 


Traffic  is  to  be  moved  by  the  most  available  routes 
designed  to  expedite  shipments  and  prevent  congestion 
regardless  of  the  routing  that  may  be  ordered  by 
shippers  or  the  ownership  of  the  cars.  The  declaration 
of  an  emergency  was  made  in  one  order,  while  another 
established  the  preferences  and  priorities.  The  woi-d- 
ing  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  car  service 
order  of  May  20,  1920,  and  is  phrased  so  as  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  controversies  which  followed  the  issuance  of 
the  order  of  1920.  The  priority  order  provides  that  in 
the  event  carriers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  not 
able  to  transport  all  the  tonnage  offered  to  them  within 
a  reasonable  time,  they  are  to  put  aside  the  traffic  of 
industries  other  than  those  engaged  in  the  production 
of  food  and  foodstuffs,  livestock,  perishable  products, 
coal,  coke  and  fuel  oil.  Coke  ovens  operating  under 
this  condition  can  be  compelled  by  means  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  cars  to  make  shipments  where  directed. 
Iron  and  steel  and  other  shipments  can  be  withheld  if 
cars  are  required  for  so-called  essential  purposes. 

Directions  to  Railroads 

The  commission  directed  all  railroads  to  place  an 
embargo  on  the  receipt  of  coal  or  other  freight  trans- 
ported in  open  top  cars  suitable  for  coal  loading  and 
against  the  placement  of  such  open  top  cars  when  any 
consignee  fails  to  unload  the  coal  or  other  freight 
within  24  hours  after  cars  are  placed.  This  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  movement  of  coal  to  tidewater  or  to 
the  Great  Lakes  for  trans-shipments  by  water.  No 
coal  included  in  any  of  the  special  classes  is  subject  to 
reconsignment  or  diversion,  except  for  some  purpose 
in  the  same  or  superior  class  in  the  priority  prescribed. 
Railroads  are  divided  into  coal  loading  and  non-coal 
loading  classes  and  orders  are  specified  for  their  oper- 
ation east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  although  the  order 
affects  all  railroads  of  the  country  where  the  occasion 
may  require  it.  A  machine  for  the  administration  of 
the  car  orders  will  be  set  up  by  the  commission. 

The  Hoover  Plan 

The  organization  being  set  up  through  the  Hoover 
plan  is  distinct.  It  provides  for  a  committee  in  Wash- 
ington, to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Department  of  Interior,  to  be  designated  by  the 
presidential  committee.  It  will  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  measures  adopted.  Next  will  be  an  ad- 
ministrative committee,  comprising  representatives  of 
the  presidential  committee,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  coal  operators,  and  railroads,  and  where  neces- 
sary of  the  larger  consuming  groups.  The  presidential 
committee  will  establish  a  representative  in  each  coal 
producing  district  and  appoint  a  committee  of  operators 
in  each  district  to  be  nominated  by  the  district  oper- 
ators' association  or  independent  operators.  In  case 
of  failure  of  the  operators  to  take  such  action,  the 
presidential  committee  may  appoint  such  operators  as 
it  sees  fit  on  such  committee.  The  presidential  com- 
mittee will  co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  carrying  out  preferential  orders  to  be 
issued  by  the  commission.  Governmental  representa- 
tives in  the  districts  in  co-operation  with  the  district 
committee  will  advise  the  commission  as  to  the  local 
car  movement,  and  operators  will  proceed  with  their 
usual  business  until  they  are  affected  by  preference 
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orders.  It  is  expected  that  the  district  committees 
under  the  authority  of  the  presidential  committee  will 
recommend  allotment  of  cars  on  the  basis  of  those  who 
conform  to  the  fair  prices  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the 
presidential  committee,  the  purpose  being  to  give 
preference  in  car  supply  to  mines  living  up  to  the  price 
agreed  upon  with  Secretary  Hoover.  Railroads  will  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  representative  to  deal  with  pur- 
chases of  railroad  fuel. 

Should  coal  be  moved  at  once  to  the  preferred 
classes,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  practically 
all  of  the  present  output,'  which  is  said  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  4,000,000  tons  this  week,  leaving  other  indus- 
tries to  depend  entirely  upon  their  stocks.  Moreover 
the  contracts  the  latter  have  had  for -coal  can  Ije  abro- 
gated, if  necessary. 


Further  Reduction  in  Coal  Output 

Washington,  July  25. — Further  sharp  restriction 
of  coal  production  is  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  says  that  the  week  of  July  17-22  may  set  a  new 
low  record  since  the  strike  began.  Reports  indicate 
that  output  cannot  exceed  3,600,000  tons,  against  a  mini- 
mum of  3,575,000  tons  in  the  third  week  of  the  strike 
and  a  iri,aximum  of  5,363,000  tons  in  the  twelfth  week. 
The  chief  factor  in  the  continued  curtailment  is  the 
railroad  shopmen's  strike.  Practically  no  anthracite 
coal  Is  being  mined.  At  the  present  rate  of  production, 
it  is  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons  weekly  below  nor- 
mal. There  was  a  gradual  daily  decline  of  car  loadings 
during  the  sixteenth  week  of  the  strike,  going  down 
from  12,657  cars  on  Monday  to  10,800  on  Thursday,  the 
latest  day  of  the  Geological  Survey  record.  The  cause 
of  the  decrease  was  traffic  congestion  on  railroads  serv- 
ing the  non-union  fields.  In  the  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Eastern  Kentucky  from  which  the  bulk  of 
the  country's  supply  during  the  strike  has  come,  almost 
every  field  reported  acute  transportation  disability. 
In  Virginia,  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  in- 
terruption of  car  supply  was  less  serious  and  in  Ala- 
bama and  the  Far  West  increased.  No  important 
change  in  the  number  of  men  at  work  during  the  six- 
teenth week  took  place.  Production  in  non-union  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  first  half  of  the  week  showed  a 
slight  decrease  from  the  week  preceding. 

The  total  number  of  unbilled  cars  at  the  mines  on 
July  15  was  only  2,405  of  which  621  were  at  anthra- 
cite mines.  For  a  group  of  22  of  the  largest  carriers, 
holding  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  un- 
billed loads,  there  were  only  1079  cars. 


Developments  in  Connellsville  Region 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  July  22. — Railroad  and  coal 
strikes  are  cutting  into  the  fuel  production  and  busi- 
ness conditions  generally  in  the  Connellsville  bitumi- 
nous region.  Coal  production  is  being  affected  more 
seriously  now  by  the  railroad  strike  than  by  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  of  the  coal  miners  who  have  affiliated 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Additional  miners 
daily  are  being  brought  into  the  Connellsville  region 
and  operators  are  attempting  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion. The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  has  advanced  its  out- 
put to  around  35  per  cent  of  normal,  but  operating  inde- 
pendent plants  have  not  reached  this  proportion.  W.  J. 
Raincy,  Inc.,  posted  notices  this  week  that  its  plants 
would  resume  in  accordance  with  the  President's  invi- 
tations to  operators.     The  Rainey  notices  read: 

The  President  of  the  United  St:ites  has  ordered  all  mines 
to  start  at  once  and  will  furnish  complete  protection.  The 
Government  expects  you  to  return  to  work  immediately  or 
your  places  will  be  filled  by  others. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  response  to  these  notices. 
None  was  expected,  however,  until  around  the  first  of 
the  week  and  the  situation  at  the  Rainey  plants  is 
largely  one  of  watchful  waiting.  Four  of  the  six 
Rainey  plants  have  been  idle  since  April  1.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  some  of  the  other  companies  in  the  re- 
gion are  considering  posting  similar  notices. 

An  attempt  was  made  this  week  to  blow  up  the 


tipple  at  Lemont  mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  A 
heavy  charge  of  dynamite  was  exploded  about  200  ft. 
from  the  tipple,  but  aside  from  tearing  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  did  no  damage.  When  a  suspicious  person  was 
seen  near  the  Dearth  tipple  of  the  Frick  company, 
guards  ordered  him  to  stop.  He  ran  and  they  fired  at 
him.  A  fusi'lade  of  some  75  to  100  shots  fired  from 
the  hillside  overlooking  the  plant  followed,  presumably 
by  strikers  in  tent  colonies  on  the  hill.  The  home  of  a 
guard  at  Hopwood  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  ab- 
sence of  the  family,  incendiarism  being  charged.  Two 
coal  trains,  one  on  the  Smithfield  branch  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  the  other  on  the  M.  R.  R.  Railroad 
were  wrecked  last  night.  It  is  declared  that  switches 
had  been  tampered  with.  One  brakeman  was  injured. 
The  coroner's  jury  investigating  the  recent  tipple 
killing  of  three  strikers  at  the  New  Geneva  plant  of 
the  Atlantic  Coal  Co.  disagreed  ^s  to  Leroy  S.  Lincoln, 
chief  deputy.  Two  other  deputies  were  exonerated. 
Lincoln  was  later  held  under  $15,000  bail  for  the  grand 
jury  on  three  charges  of  voluntary  manslaughter.  Two 
members  of  the  coroner's  jury  were  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  The  vote  is  said  to  have  been 
five  to  one  for  exonerating  Lincoln.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  county  that  a  coroner's  jury  has 
failed  to  agree. 


GERMAN  MACHINE-TOOL  MEETING 


Manufacturers    Discuss    the    Effects    of    Adverse 

Price  Situation — Unable  to  Compete  in 

Many  Markets 

The  serious  effect  of  the  present  price  level  on 
export  trade  was  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Berlin  of  the  Association  of  German  Machine  Tool 
Manufacturers,  says  a  report  from  Commercial  Attache 
Herring  at  Berlin.  The  as.so;-iation.  it  is  stated,  in- 
cludes 700  plants  employing  125.000  workers.  Although 
in  the  closing  months  of  1921  the  industry  experienced 
a  boom,  it  was  asserted  at  the  meeting  that  world 
market  prices  have  recently  been  reached  and  even 
exceeded  in  certain  lines,  resulting  in  a  decline  of  80 
per  cent  in  export  orders  since  Jan.  1  of  this  year. 

The  difficulties  which  an  improvement  of  the  mark 
would  occasion,  since  labor  costs  could  not  be  im- 
mediately reduced  without  .^serious  controversy,  were 
dwelt  upon  and  the  present  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
regular  and  adequate  supply  of  materials,  particularly 
coal,  was  emphasized.  Complajnt  was  made  of  the  lack 
of  skilled  labor.  The  shifting  price  system  (gleitende 
Preise)  was  recognized  as  necessary  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  invoicing  of  export  sales  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies was  recommended.  The  foreign-trade  control 
by  the  Aussenhandelsstelle  of  the  machine-tool  industry 
was  commended,  having  resulted,  it  was  said,  in  pre- 
venting exchange  dumping  abroad. 

Exports  of  machine  tools  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium  and  Spain,  it  was  pointed  out,  have 
virtually  ceased,  since  price  competition  in  these  coun- 
tries on  a  c.i.f.  duty  paid  basis  is  no  longer  possible. 


Two  pamphlets  have  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia.  One 
describes  the  electro  steam  generator  and  the  other  the 
latest  developments  and  improvements  in  the  Greaves- 
Etchells  electric  melting  and  refining  furnaces.  Par- 
ticular mention  is  made  of  the  recent  improvements 
which  make  it  possible  for  all  of  the  electric  current 
to  be  put  either  entirely  through  the  top  electrodes  or, 
by  change  of  position  of  the  switch,  through  the  whole 
oif  the  furnace  hearth.    Other  specialties  are  discussed. 


The  Hydraulic  Society  has  issued  a  second  edition 
of  its  pamphlet  entitled,  "Ti-ade  Standards  in  the  Pump 
Industry."  .\dditional  tables  and  e.xplanatory  data  have 
been  added  to  this  compilation  of  standards  of  manu- 
facture and  engineering  practice  in  the  pump  industry. 
There  is  also  a  revised  list  of  members  of  the  society. 
Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  secured  from  the  secre- 
tary, C.  H.  Rohrbach,  50  Church  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Steel  Merger  Decisions 

For  many  years  big  bu.siness  has  been  groping 
in  the  dark  because  it  has  not  known  its  rights. 
Beginning  with  the  days  of  President  Roosevelt, 
there  was  strong  sentiment,  which  had  much  jus- 
tification, against  large  combinations  of  compa- 
nies, and  this  feeling  reached  its  climax  under  the 
Taft  administration  with  the  filing  of  the  dissolu- 
tion suit  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  continued  under  President  Wilson  until 
war  came.  As  one  prominent  ore  man  expressed 
it:  "Men  of  the  same  line  of  products  can  hardly 
meet  on  the  street  for  a  friendly  conversation  with- 
out placing  themselves  under  suspicion  of  getting 
together  in  wicked  alliance  to  fix  prices."  When 
war  came,  all  was  changed.  As  another  indtistrial 
leader  said:  "Nowadays  we  are  invited  by  the 
Government  to  violate  the  law."  In  other  words, 
manufacturers  were  urgently  requested  to  unite 
in  regulation  of  both  production  and  distribution 
of  their  products.    And  they  did. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  business 
was  again  surrounded  by  clouds  of  uncertainty. 
No  one  knew  what  the  policies  of  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration would  be  and  there  was  little  if  any 
clearing  of  the  skies  after  Warren  G.  Harding  en- 
tered the  White  House.  Many  times,  under  the  va- 
rious administrations,  it  had  been  urged  that  busi- 
ness be  provided  some  chart  to  guide  it  and  that 
organizers  of  proposed  mergers  be  told  whether 
or  not  they  were  proceeding  illegally.  Generally 
the  answer  given  was,  in  substance,  that  if  the 
Government  believed  that  the  Sherman  act  or 
the  Claj-ton  act  was  being  violated  it  would  be 
heard  from.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  no 
departure  from  this  policy  of  acting  only  after  the 
fact,  had  not  Senator  La  Follette  forced  the  hand 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  his  ranting 
resolution  alleging  an  intended  monopoly  in  the 
steel  industry. 

In  responding  to  the  Senate  resolution,  which 
to  one  type  of  public  men  would  have  been  a  not 
unwelcome  invitation  to  corporation  baiting,  the 
Attorney-General  has  acted  with  courage  seldom 
seen  in  public  officials.  He  declares  that  the  two 
proposed  mergers  of  independent  companies — one 
of  Bethlehem  and  Lackawanna  and  the  other  of 
Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland  companies — are  not 


in  contravention  of  the  Sherman,  the  Clayton  or 
the  Webb  law.  There  is  no  evasion,  no  mincing 
cf  words.  As  to  the  former,  the  Attorney  General 
eirpi.atically  says: 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  motive  which  prompts  the 
Bethlehem  to  acquire  the  Lackawanna  plant  is  the  sole 
desire  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
production,  handling,  and  distribution  of  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  that  the  thought  of  acquiring  a  monopoly  or 
of  enhancing  prices  was  never  present.  The  whole 
transaction  from  beginning  to  end  impresses  me  as 
being  thoroughly  clean,  honest  and  straightforward. 

As  to  the  Midvale-Republic-Inland  merger,  the 
Attorney-General  says  in  concluding  his  review  of 
the  proposal: 

Instead  of  being  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  new  com- 
bination will  be  in  furtherance  of  trade.  Its  formation 
has,  I  believe,  been  prompted  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
heavy  losses  which  all  of  these  companies  sustained  fol- 
lowing- the  maiked  depre^ision  in  the  steel  industry 
which  began  over  a  year  ago.  These  losses,  aggregat- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars,  have  naturally  induced 
these  companies  to  devise  methods  of  cheapening  the 
production,  sale  and  distribution  of  their  products. 
By  owning  plants  that  are 'widely  scattered,  where  pro- 
duction can  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  community  lying  closest  to  the  plants;  by  manu- 
facturing products  at  plants  advantageously  located 
to  ore  supplies;  by  reducing  overhead  expenses;  and 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  sales  agencies,  substantial 
economies  can  be  effected.  The  combination  being 
formed  for  this  sole  purpose,  I  am  unable  to  see  where- 
in it  is  tainted  with  illegality. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Attorney-General 
stresses  what  has  appealed  to  steel  manufacturers 
in  the  trying  readjustments  following  the  col- 
lapse of  1920  as  the  way  out  of  their  serious  sit- 
uation. There  must  be  a  cheapening  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  In  a  day  of  high  transpor- 
tation cost  there  must  be  ownership  of  plants  in 
various  districts,  so  that  long  hauls  may  be  elimi- 
nated. Overhead  must  be  cut  down  and  output 
increased  to  produce  the  largest  possible  divisor 
into  a  lessened  aggregate  of  fixed  charges. 

Seeing  that  the  opinion  just  given  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  of  the  Senate,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  established  a 
policy  of  advising  corporations  definitely  what 
they  may  or  may  not  do  without  fear  of  prosecu- 
tion. But  a  door  has  been  opened  that  is  not 
likely  again  to  be  completely  shut.  The  Midvale- 
Worth-Cambria  merger  of  war  time  went  without 
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protest  from  Washington;  likewise  the  acquisition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  companies  by 
Bethlehem.  Later  came  the  Wheeling,  La  Belle 
and  Whitaker-Glessner  merger  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.  by  the  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Co.  But  none  of  these  or  of  the 
several  minor  consolidations  of  recent  months  met 
the  challenge  of  a  La  Follette  resolution. 

The  steel  trade  is  not  likely  to  conclude  that 
the  Attorney-General's  findings  as  just  announced 
give  warrant  for  the  indiscriminate  forming  of 
combinations,  and  it  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  policy  of  to-day  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  that  of  to-morro\v.  Even  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  rulings  that  were  tantamount  to 
a  reversal  of  itself.  But  there  will  be  the  satis- 
faction in  connection  with  the  opinion  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  just  given,  that  the  "rule 
of  reason"  laid  down  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  in 
1911  is  being  practically  applied  and  that  further- 
ance of  trade  rather  than  restraint  of  trade  may 
result  from  consolidation  under  the  conditions 
now  existing  in  the  steel  industry. 


Better  Sands  for  the  Foundry 

Not  the  least  of  the  more  recent  developments 
in  the  foundry  industry  are  those  in  molding  sand 
research.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  a  special  ses- 
sion w-as  devoted  to  this  subject  at  the  annual 
convention  in  June.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  scientific  study  in  this  field;  yet  a  vast 
deal  depends  on  the  composition  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  molding  sand,  particularly  in  steel  foun- 
dry practice.  Temperatures  are  high  there,  and 
the  chances  of  chemical  reactions  in  the  sand  or 
between  the  sand  and  metal  are  many.  It  has 
been  too  long  the  custom  to  judge  a  sand  by  its 
appearance,  by  its  action  when  handled,  or  by 
other  untrustworthy  tests.  Scant  investigation 
has  been  made  of  the  chemistry  required  to  meet 
temperature  and  other  conditions. 

The  research  now  under  way  has  had  good 
results.  More  is  being  done  in  combining  sands 
of  various  compositions  to  attain  proper  mix- 
tures for  diverse  foundry  conditions.  It  has  been 
brought  out  that  sands  have  been  discovered 
which  will  not  fuse  at  3200  deg.  Fahr.  Mixtures 
which  rightly  may  be  called  synthetic  sands  are 
also  a  possible  development,  and  their  use  should 
mean  better  castings.  As  in  the  refractory  in- 
dustry, so  with  sand,  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  being  more  thoroughly  recognized. 


Despite  the  slow  recovery  in  the  output  of  steel 
in  Great  Britain,  exports  are  large  and  expand- 
ing. The  May  shipments  of  steel  and  iron  from 
the  country,  300,981  gross  tons,  were  second  only 
to  those  of  March,  and  bring  the  monthly  average 
for  1922  to  275,300  tons,  or  almost  on  a  par  with 
th«  1920  rate.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  exports 
to  June,  this  year,  are  made  up  of  pig  iron,  rails, 
tin  plate  and  galvanized  sheets,  with  the  latter 
predominating.  An  examination  of  the  steel  out- 
put, however,  presents  a  singular  contrast.  For 
the  first   half  of  this  year  the  monthly   average 


was  only  427,100  tons,  with  the  June  output  next 
to  the  lowest  for  the  year.  In  1920  British  steel 
furnaces  made  755,600  tons  per  month.  The  rate 
this  year  is,  therefore,  only  56.5  per  cent  of  the 
1920  rate,  while  the  exports  to  June  1  have  been 
almost  the  same  as  in  that  year.  The  conclusion 
is  natural  that  domestic  demand  is  abnormally 
low. 


The  Relation  of  Scrap  Prices 

The  theory  held  in  many  quarters  that  the 
coal  strike  would  be  particularly  influential  in 
advancing  the  market  value  of  iron  and  steel 
scrap  has  not  been  borne  out  by  events.  It  was 
natural  enough  to  entertain  such  a  theory.  For 
many  months  it  appeared  that  scrap  was  selling 
at  less  than  what  might  be  called  its  "intrinsic" 
value,  i.e.,  that  the  offerings  were  so  large  that 
buyers  did  not  have  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  they 
could  afford  to  pay,  considering  its  value  to  them 
in  relation  to  pig  iron.  When  coke  becomes 
scarce,  scrap  is  particularly  useful.  Certain 
forms,  which  are  quite  cheap  relative  to  heavy 
melting  steel,  can  be  charged  into  the  blast  fur- 
nace with  the  effect  of  reducing  the  consumption 
of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  Certain 
forms  of  scrap  can  be  used  advantageously  in  the 
open-hearth  furnace  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pig 
iron  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  steel,  the  saving  in 
coke  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pig  iron 
saved.  The  iron  mill  makes  rolled  material  from 
scrap,  taking  the  place  of  steel  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  coke  plays  a  part.  Similarly  the 
iron  foundry  can  use  scrap  and  get  along  with 
less  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnace. 

Scrap,  however,  has  not  had  any  remarkable 
price  advance  since  last  March,  while  recent  re- 
ports indicate  an  easier  position  in  the  market. 
At  no  time  have  buyers  of  scrap  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  all  they  wanted,  merely  by  pay- 
ing slight  advances  in  price.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vances that  have  occurred  in  the  scrap  market, 
moreover,  were  produced  more  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  sellers  than  by  consumers  bidding  against 
each  other. 

The  average  quoted  price  of  the  ten  descrip- 
tions of  scrap  given  in  the  comparison  table  of 
The  Iron  Age  was  $14.95  for  March  28  last,  and 
$16,875  for  July  18,  showing  an  advance  of 
$1,925  per  ton  or  about  13  per  cent.  In  the  same 
interval  the  composite  of  pig  iron  advanced  $5.23, 
or  about  28  per  cent,  while  the  composite  of  fin- 
ished steel  advanced  $3  a  net  ton  or  7V2  per  cent. 

Thus  scrap  advanced  barely  more  than  one- 
third  as  much  as  pig  iron  in  dollars  per  ton  and 
less  than  one-half  as  much  in  percentage.  It 
advanced  more  than  did  finished  steel,  but  every 
one  expects  an  average  of  finished  steel  products 
to  be  a  slow-moving  affair. 

This  showing  agrees  with  the  broader  view 
that  may  be  taken  of  the  history  and  position  of 
scrap.  We  seem  to  have  passed  into  a  new  era. 
There  was  a  time  when  scrap  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  sensitive  items  in  the  general  iron  and 
steel  market.  Often  an  advance  or  decline  in 
scrap  prices  foreshadowed  what  was  likely  to 
occur  in  pig  iron  or  steel  prices  generally.    When 
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scrap  became  scarce  it  was  very  scarce  and  when 
it  became  plentiful  it  was  very  plentiful. 

iS'owadays  there  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
scrap  moving,  and  the  quantity  is  probably  con- 
siderably larger  than  15  or  20  years  ago  relative 
to  the  total  tonnage  of  pig  iron  or  steel  produced. 
With  larger  tonnages,  better  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  storing  scrap  and  moving  it  as  occasion 
requires.  A  scrap  yard  is  an  institution  rather 
than  a  place  where  some  junk  chances  to  be  piled. 
No  small  factor  in  this  development  is  the  mag- 
net, which  has  facilitated  greatly  the  handling  of 
scrap. 

A  general  principle  is  involved,  that  when  the 
production  of  pig  iron  was  increasing  in  geometric 
ratio,  with  a  doubling  every  ten  years,  the  old 
material  coming  out  was  naturally  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  new  material  being  made  than  is 
the  case  when  production  is  increasing  at  a  more 
moderate  rate.  At  the  moment  there  is  also  the 
factor  that  a  lot  of  material  was  left  over  from 
the  war. 


Employers  the  Buffer 

When  organized  workmen  demand  of  their  em- 
ployers higher  wages  and  easier  working  condi- 
tions, under  the  guise  of  requiring  a  "living  wage," 
the  employers  are  only  the  buffer  between  their 
employees  and  the  general  public.  The  "living 
wage,"  which  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  rail- 
road shopmen's  organization,  sets  at  $2,637  a 
year,  is  not  in  essence  the  number  of  dollars  men- 
tioned, but  the  things  the  number  of  dollars  would 
buy  at  present  prices.  The  men  would  not  be  con- 
tent to  be  paid  in  depreciated  dollars  and  have 
prices  of  everything  go  up  correspondingly. 

It  is  well  established  by  various  statistical  in- 
vestigations, the  substantial  accuracy  of  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  sum  total  of  pro- 
duction in  the  country  is  far  from  sufficient  to 
furnish  each  worker  a  share  equal  to  that  de- 
manded by  those  who  have  expressed  the  "living 
wage"  in  concrete  form.  When  workmen  demand 
a  disproportionate  share  the  demand  can  be 
granted  only  by  the  general  public  suffering  to  the 
e.xtent  of  the  extra  amount  involved.  The  em- 
ployer feels  the  full  shock,  but  it  is  so  distributed 
that  the  individual  member  of  the  community  suf- 
fers but  a  little  part  of  each  particular  shock.  In 
the  aggregate,  however,  the  pressure  upon  the 
public  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  shocks. 

Employers  have  been  so  unwilling  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  they  must  perforce  pass  the  ex- 
tra payments  along,  that  the  public  has  been  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  the  unthinking  stage.  The 
public  needs  to  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  it, 
not  the  employer,  pays  in  the  long  run.  There  is 
need  of  one  publicity  campaign  after  another  to 
cany  enlightenment  to  all  workers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  machinery  for  pass- 
ing the  expense  of  unreasonable  wages  or  work- 
ing conditions  on  to  the  public  is  in  the  most  im- 
portant cases  in  full  view.  More  than  one-third 
of  all  organized  labor  is  taken  care  of  under  the 
Transportation  Act,  which  requires  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  passenger  and  freight 
charges  upon  the  public  covering  the  expenses  of 


the  railroads,  whatever  they  may  be.  This  is  a 
plain  legislative  enactment.  In  the  coal  indus- 
try, where  organized  labor  is  largely  represented, 
few  if  any  are  disposed  to  question  that  the  long 
strikes  or  mining  suspensions  occasioned  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  are  paid  for  by  the  public. 
In  the  building  trades,  where  there  is  the  third 
great  group  of  organized  workmen,  the  contractors 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  when  they  bid  on 
a  job  they  take  cognizance  of  the  wages  they  will 
probably  have  to  pay  and  the  number  of  days 
the  workmen  will  be  on  the  job.  No  contractor 
pretends  that  he  pays  any  increase  in  wages  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

Surprise  often  is  expressed  that  organized 
labor  has  the  temerity  to  make  the  demands  it 
does.  It  should  not  be  particularly  surprising. 
The  surprise  rather  should  be  that  employers 
make  so  little  effort  to  advertise  the  fact  that  in 
these  matters  they  are  merely  the  buffers  be- 
tween their  employees  and  the  general  public,  and 
an  equal  surprise  that  the  general  public  is  not 
more  roused  by  being  forced  to  pay  excessively 
for  transportation  service,  for  coal,  for  houses 
and  for  other  things  because  organized  labor  de- 
mands more  than  its  proper  share  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country. 


Evidence  of  the  increased  activity  of  manu- 
facturing is  given  in  the  customs  returns  for  May. 
The  value  of  crude  materials  imported  for  use  in 
manufacturing  was  34  per  cent  greater  in  that 
month  than  for  May,  1921,  without  taking  into 
account  the  higher  prices  ruling  a  year  ago,  and 
the  imports  of  "manufactures  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing"  were  valued  at  64  per  cent  more 
than  those  of  May  a  year  ago. 


Iron  and  Steel  Production  in  Canada 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  June  in  Canada 
showed  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over  the  output  of 
the  previous  month  according  to  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa.  A  ton- 
nage of  28,367  was  reported  for  the  month  as  com- 
pared with  an  output  of  23,363  gross  tons  in  May.  The 
basic  pig  iron  produced  for  the  further  use  of  the  com- 
panies reporting  increased  by  8449  tons  over  the  pre- 
vious month's  record.  The  malleable  iron  produced  for 
sale  also  presented  a  substantial  increase.  On  the  other 
hand  the  production  of  ferroalloys  in  blast  furnaces 
decreased  from  2680  tons  in  May  to  2051  tons  in  June, 
involving  a  reduction  of  23  per  cent. 

The  pig  iron  and  ferroalloys  produced  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  presents  a  decline  of 
118,129  gross  tons  or  31.9  per  cent  from  the  output  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  At  the  end  of  June 
last  year  si.x  furnaces  were  in  blast  as  compared  with 
four  furnaces  in  operation  on  June  30.  One  furnace 
was  blown  in  in  June  by  the  Dominion  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  and  two  were  blowing  at  the 
plant  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  and  one  at  Hamilton,  operated  by  the  Steel 
Co.  of  Canada. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  price  of  basic  pig 
iron  in  this  connection  as  given  by  one  of  the  Canadian 
producers.  The  price  was  $24  per  ton  in  .\pril;  $26  in 
May  and  $27  in  June.  The  Labor  Department  index  of 
iron  and  steel  wholesale  prices,  including  eleven  com- 
modities reached  the  lowest  point  in  .\pril  since  1916. 
The  index  for  the  month  was  182.5  as  compared  with 
an  advance  to  184.2  in  May. 

With  the  exception  of  the  output  during  February, 
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the  steel  production  in  June  was  the  greatest  for  any 
single  month  this  year.  The  output  of  castings  was 
pi-actically  maintained  while  the  production  of  ingots 
increased  from  15,646  tons  in  May  to  31,270  tons  in 
June  involving  an  increase  of  99.8  per  cent.  As  usual 
a  large  proportion  of  the  output  consisted  of  open 
hearth  basic-  steel  intended  for  further  use.  On  the 
other  hand  1318  tons  of  castings  comprising  three  dif- 


ferent grades  of  castings  were  produced  for  sale. 
A  comparison  of  the  cumulative  steel  production 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  with 
the  record  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  throws 
recent  ^performance  into  an  unfavorable  light.  The  half 
year  of  1921  was  credited  with  an  output  of  295,140 
tons,  or  66.7  per  cent  more  than  the  production  of  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 


German  Steel  Prices  and  Costs  Are  Steadily  Rising 

Shortage  of  Supplies  at  Home  Causes  Export  Market  to  Be  Nejilected — 
The  "Catastrophe  Boom"  Goes  On — Coal  Situation  Tightening 

(Special  Correspondence) 


Berlin,  Germany,  July  12. — The  currency  crisis 
which  followed  Dr.  Rathenau's  assassination  has  ac- 
centuated the  existing  tendencies  in  the  German  iron, 
steel  and  machinery  trades.  Prices  are  flying  upwards, 
production  cost  is  rising  accordingly,  the  home  market 
is  buying  so  greedily  that  a  general  shortage  of  sup- 
ply prevails  and  the  export  market  is  neglected  and 
nearly  all  producers  have  orders  for  months  ahead. 
Judging  by  experience,  these  familiar  features  of  the 
so-called  "catastrophe  boom"  will  continue  unless  the 
I'eichsmark  has  not  only  a  real  recovery,  but  a  recovery 
that  is  maintained  for  at  least  some  months.  Of  this 
there  is  at  present  no  sign. 

Prices  of  the  Steel  Syndicate's  products  have  under- 
gone another  all-round  increase.  The  rise  in  coal  prices 
came  unexpectedly  on  July  1.  Standard  Ruhr  coal 
(Foerdergruskohlen,  price  in  1914  13.75  marks)  was 
then  increased  from  890.30  marks  to  1184  marks  per 
metric  ton,  and  all  coal,  coke  and  briquettes  correspond- 
ingly. Foundry  coke  was  raised  from  1355  to  1851 
marks.  This  was  the  result  of  a  mining  wage  increase 
of  65  marks  per  man  per  shift.  The  average  coal  price 
increase  was  31  per  cent.  The  resulting  increase  in 
Steel  Syndicate  prices  was  given  in  The  Iron  Age, 
July  20,  page  184. 

A  marked  divergence  as  to  price  policy  has  shown 
itself  among  the  groups  represented  in  the  Steel  Syn- 
dicate. The  pure  producer  firms  stand  solidly  for 
higher  prices.  But  many  of  the  most  influential  pro- 
ducers are  also  increasingly  consumers,  owing  to  the 
co-operation  of  their  mills  with  machine  construction 
and  shipbuilding  concerns.  This  applies  to  Stinnes, 
Krupps  with  their  machine  and  locomotive  shops,  the 
Gutehoffnungshiitte,  which  operates  with  the  important 
Augsburg-Nurnberg  Machinery  Co.,  and  the  Stumm 
concern,  which  as  early  as  1919,  the  chief  lower  Rhine 
plant  of  August  Thyssen,  used  its  whole  steel  produc- 
tion for  its  own  finishing  manufactures.  This  tend- 
ency was  one  of  the  factors  causing  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  Stahlwerks  Verband,  of  which  the  present 
Stahlbund  is  an  offshoot.  The  diversity  of  interest  has 
tended  to  keep  down  Steel  Syndicate  prices.  While 
the  legal  maximum  pig  iron  prices  have  been  raised 
four  times  since  May  1,  the  Stahlbund  products  have 
been  raised  only  twice.  However,  the  new  fall  in  mark 
exchange  (the  dollar  having  closed  last  week  at  536) 
has  again  thrown  the  German  prices  far  below  those  of 
the  world  market,  and  for  a  time  German  complaints 
of  English,  French  and  Belgian  underselling  of  Stahl- 
bund products  have  ceased. 

Scrap  iron  is  very  firm,  having  risen  between  May 
18  and  July  3  from  4400  to  5800  marks,  and  being 
about  12-fold  the  460  marks  which  was  the  low  point 
reached  in  May,  1921.  In  the  belief  that  this  rapid 
rise  is  due  partly  to  speculation,  the  Reichsrath  has 
sanctioned  an  ordinance  restoring  official  rationing 
and  control  of  scrap,  which  may  henceforth  be  requi- 
sitioned at  fair  prices  and  distributed  to  consuming 
concerns. 

Fuel  Scarcity  Accentuated 

The  coal  and  coke  shortage  continues  to  be  acute. 
The  official  limitation  of  self-consumption  by  combined 


coal  mining  and  smelting  concerns  imposed  in  June 
is  still  in  force.  The  Government  has  decided  to  pro- 
long the  term  for  tax-free  import  of  foreign  coal  from 
Sept.  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1923.  English  coal  is  now 
being  used  in  parts  of  Germany  which  it  never 
reached  before  the  war. 

The  Wirth  Cabinet  has  resumed  negotiations  with 
the  Allies,  declaring  that  financially  Germany  cannot 
continue  coal  importations,  and  complaining  that  the 
Reparations  Commission  takes  one-third  of  the  whole 
supply  of  coking-coal,  while  it  takes  practically  no 
brown  coal. 

The  coal  loss  caused  by  the  cession  of  Upper  Silesia 
is  put  officially  at  20  per  cent.  The  Ruhr  coal  miners 
still  refuse  to  agree  to  work  extra  shifts  for  much 
higher  wages,  and  output  is  checked  by  a  syndicalist 
agitation  and  by  the  flight  of  mining  labor  into  the 
now  reviving  building  trade.  In  May  the  Ruhr  pro- 
duction per  working  day  was  only  310,844  tons  against 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

Frequently  a  letter  has  come  to'  the  edi- 
torial offices  of  The  Iron  Age  relative  to  an 
article  which  the  inquiring  reader  overlooked 
in  the  week  of  its  publication.  Having  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  article  and  its  direct 
bearing  on  his  business,  the  writer  appealed  to 
the  editors  to  help  him  in  locating  it.  This 
may  be  the  experience  of  some  Iron  Age  read- 
ers in  respect  to  the  article  on  page  1754  of 
the  issue  of  June  22,  dealing  with  market 
prices  in  German  metal-working  industries, 
also  the  wages  and  hours  of  workers  in  those 
lines.  The  article  brought  out  clearly  the  com- 
petitive possibilities  of  German  products  as 
determined  by  the  exchange  situation!  and  the 
efficiency  of  German  workers.  A  reader  of 
The  Iron  Age  writes :  "It  impresses  me  as  the 
most  illuminating  review  of  this  highly  im- 
portant subject  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
read." 

Surprisingly  interesting  data  are  often 
found  in  documents  which  the  average  manu- 
facturer and  user  of  iron  and  steel  rarely  sees. 
The  Iron  Age  of  July  6,  for  example,  gave 
two  pages  of  little-known  facts  concerning 
iron  and  steel  products  which  enter  into  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people,  among  them  pins, 
pens,  wood  screws,  snap  fasteners  and  clasps, 
metal  buttons,  wire  staples  and  steel  wool  and 
shavings.  Coming  to  heavier  things,  this 
article,  which  was  based  on  research  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  gives  inter- 
esting facts  about  woven  wire  cloth,  chains, 
bolts  and  nuts,  and  wire  for  fencing  and  for 
baling  hay.  Many  letters  come  in  The  Iron 
Age  mail  asking  questions  to  which  the  article 
in  the  July  6  issue  gives  the  answer. 
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326,637  tons  in  April  and  333,862  tons  in  March. 

Germany  has  practically  ceased  to  export  coal,  with 
exception  of  compulsory  reparations  deliveries,  and 
practically  compulsory  deliveries  to  Austria,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Danzig  and  Memel.  The  entirely  free  ex- 
port to  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  to- 
taled in  1921  only  2^.  million  tons.  With  the  mark 
exchange  again  deoreciated,  the  price  of  English  coal 
is  far  above  German.  The  Essen  "Bergwerks-Zeitung" 
predicts  that  further  smelting  furnaces  will  be  blown 
out. 

Pig  iron  is  still  being  imported.  Just  before  the 
last  mark  drop,  the  Pig  Iron  Syndicate  sold  imported 
Luxemburg  foundry  pig   (No.  3)   at  6800  marks. 

The  demand  for  rolling  mill  products  is  enormous. 
The  State  Railroad  central  office  complains  that  it  can- 
not get  a  sufficient  supply  of  rails.  For  field,  light  and 
mine  rails  there  is  also  an  extraordinarily  active  de- 
mand. The  export  market  in  heavy  rails  is,  however, 
sharply  fought  for.  Germany's  competitors  of  late 
have  been  offering  very  cheaply,  and  German  firms  de- 
clare that  they  cannot  stand  the  5  per  cent  export 
duty  and  the  2  per  cent  sales  duty.  This  was  before 
the  new  mark  fall  which  has  restored  Germany's  ad- 
vantage. 

Machine  and  electro-technical  shops  report  having 
an  abundance  of  old  orders.  Late  last  month  they  re- 
ported that  few  new  orders  were  coming  in,  but  since 
the  mark  collapse  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  new 
ordering  boom. 

German  Exports  to  Holland  Cut  Down 

Foreign  trade  reports  show  that  the  continuous 
home  boom  and  the  short  supply  (the  two  things  are 
really  one)  have  badly  hit  exports.  Competitors  have 
cut  into  Germany's  chief  market,  Holland.     In   March 


Holland  imported  4,123,000  kg.  of  pig  iron,  of  which 
1,867,000  kg.  came  from  Germany,  1,140,000  kg.  from 
Belgium,  and  586,000  kg.  from  England.  In  April, 
of  2,057,000  kg.  imports  only  543,000  kg.  came  from 
Germany,  while  1,030,000  kg.  came  form  Belgium.  Of 
Holland's  imports  of  696,000  kg.  of  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts in  March  Germany  supplied  440,000  kg.,  whereas  in 
April  she  supplied  only  153,000  kg.  out  of  349,000  kg. 
In  cast  and  forged  machine  parts,  etc.,  deliveries  from 
Germany  fell  from  544,000  kg.  to  366,000  kg.,  while  the 
German  delivery  of  iron  plates  of  all  kinds  fell  from 
8,011,000  kg.  to  4,913,000  kg.,  both  English  and  Bel- 
gian sales  having  increased.  Germany's  exports  of 
iron  and  iron  wares  of  all  sorts  other  than  machines, 
but  including  machine  parts,  in  January-April  inclu- 
sive, were  811,680  metric  tons,  valued  at  11,249,040,000 
marks.  The  figures  for  these  months  of  1921  are  still 
lacking.  The  export  of  machines  was  146,889  tons, 
valued  at  5,022,284,000  marks. 

A  new  patent  fee  schedule  came  into  force  on  July 
1.  The  patent  registration  fee  is  300  marks;  the  an- 
nual fee,  for  the  first  and  second  years  is  300  marks, 
for  the  third,  400  marks;  fourth,  500  marks,  and  so  on 
progressively  up  to  20,000  marks  for  the  fifteenth  and 
last  year.  The  Reichstag  rejected  the  Government's 
proposal  to  lengthen  the  patent  term  to  18  years. 

Under  presidency  of  Herr  Adolf  Ebering  of  West- 
hofen,  a  number  of  firms  in  the  small  iron  manufac- 
turing branches  have  formed  the  Eisenzentrale 
G.m.b.H.,  which  is  to  do  all  the  iron  and  steel  buy- 
ing for  its  members.  The  Deutsche  Bank,  reports 
Deutsche  Export,  is  behind  a  new  Hungarian  company, 
capitalized  at  120,000,000  Hungarian  crowns,  formed 
for  exploitation  of  the  newly-discovered  manganese 
ores  in  the  Hungarian  Comitat  of  Vessprim.  Stinnes' 
Rhine-Elbe  Union  is  about  to  lay  down  a  new  great 
iron  works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dortmund. 


ERRATIC  MARKET 


Much     Anxiety    in     the    Valley    Districts — Sheet 
Maker  Withdraws 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  25. — Sales  officials  characterize 
the  market  as  "erratic,"  as  current  unsettlements  are 
creating  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turing consumers  over  steel  supplies. 

An  independent  whose  blast  furnace  has  been  forced 
into  suspension  is  protected  on  its  pig  iron  requirements 
for  60  days,  much  of  this  iron  having  been  purchased 
at  $18,  before  prices  advanced.  This  interest  has  with- 
drawn from  the  sheet  market  for  the  time  being. 

In  general,  makers  are  showing  little  interest  in 
new  offerings,  being  satisfied  to  meet  obligations  of  reg- 
ular customers,  if  possible.  In  full  finished  sheets, 
merchant  bars  and  pipe,  district  interests  are  falling 
behind  in  their  obligations. 

Little  or  no  surplus  iron  is  available  from  Valley 
interests,  whose  own  supplies  are  becoming  inadequate. 
The  shopmen's  strike  has  prevented  resumption  by  a 
number  of  merchant  furnace  operators,  which  had  pre- 
pared to  blow  in  their  stacks  during  July. 

In  the  sheet  market,  a  number  of  independents  are 
endeavoring  to  meet  requirements  of  their  customers  at 
the  prices  quoted  by  the  leading  interest.  One  maker, 
however,  reports  that  it  is  getting  some  tonnages  of 
black  at  3.30c.  and  galvanized  at  4.30c.,  or  $3  per  ton 
above  quotations  of  other  producers.  This  same  com- 
pany likewise  claims  to  be  entering  blue  annealed  ton- 
nages at  2.60c.,  or  $4  per  ton  higher  than  the  2.40c. 
price  of  the  leading  maker. 

All  Valley  sheet  mills  have  a  comfortable  backlog  on 
their  books,  and  the  problem  of  delivery  is  now  para- 
mount to  that  of  sales. 

There  has  been  accelerated  demand  for  plates  from 
tank  builders  and  car  repair  interests.  The  principal 
Valley  maker  is  well  filled  on  84-in.  mill  plate  sizes. 
Plate   quotations   vary,  say  consumers,  from   1.70c.   to 


2.25c.,  though  little  tonnage  is  available  for  early  de- 
livery at  the  lower  figures. 

The  market  on  merchant  bars  ranges  from  1.75c. 
to  1.80c.,  with  principal  district  independent  declining 
new  offerings. 

All  orders  are  being  subjected  to  close  scrutiny, 
in  finished  lines. 

Important  district  shippers  fear  that  a  car  shortage 
will  follow  in  wake  of  settlernent  of  the  coal  and  rail- 
road strikes,  especially  affecting  open  top  equipment. 
Difficulties  in  car  supply  are  anticipated  through  bal- 
ance of  the  summer. 

Melters  are  using  larger  tonnages  of  scrap  since 
restrictions  in  iron  output,  with  heavy  melting  grades 
moving  to  consumers  at  $18.50. 


Among  the  papers  announced  to  be  submitted  to  the 
technical  sessions  which  will  be  held  at  the  time  of  the 
eighth  national  exhibition  of  chemical  industries  at 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  in  the  week  of  Sept. 
11,  are  mentioned  the  following:  "Steel  Belts  and 
Their  Application  to  the  Solution  of  Conveying  Prob- 
lems," by  Harry  Carlson,  of  Sandvik  Steel,  Inc.,  New 
York.  "Moderation  in  Standardization,"  by  W.  D. 
Collins,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  "Stand- 
ardized Testing  .Apparatus,"  by  N.  F.  Harriman, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 


New  editions  of  its  books  on  wheels,  car  blanks  and 
circular  forgings  have  been  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  One  of  these  is  devoted  to  WTOught 
steel  wheels  for  steam  and  electric  railroad  service.  Be- 
sides the  specifications  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  the  book  contains  profiles  with  de- 
tailed dimensions  of  the  wheels  it  manufactures.  A 
saparate  booklet  includes  the  profiles  and  tables  of  di- 
mensions for  various  types  of  industrial  car  wheels, 
including  crane  wheels,  and  besides  gear  blanks,  shows 
the  form  and  range  of  sizes  of  piston  blanks  and  pipe 
flange  blanks  regularly  made. 
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JAPANESE  BUYING  LIGHT 

Price   Ideas   Below   Prevailiiifr   Market — Shanghai 

Market  15  Per  Cent  Below  American 

Prices — Imports 

New  York,  July  25. — A  small  but  active  trade  con- 
tinues with  South  American  countries  in  merchant 
products,  orders  being  usually  of  50  to  75  tons.  The 
Chinese  market  is  dull  as  far  as  American  exporters 
are  concerned,  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
political  situation  there.  Because  of  inability  of  mer- 
chants to  obtain  advances  from  banks,  warehouses  in 
Manchuria  are  stated  to  be  carrying  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  usual  stocks.  .\  recent  cable  received  by  a 
lax-ge  export  house  dealing  exclusively  with  China,  re- 
ports that  prices  in  the  Shanghai  market  are  about  15 
per  cent  below  the  quotations  now  being  received  by 
importers  from  the  United  States.  The  needs  in  China 
are  large  and  with  any  considerable  improvement  in 
the  situation,  exporters  to  this  market  expect  a  satis- 
factory run  of  buying. 

Japan  continues  to  buy  rails,  black  sheets  of  light 
gage  and  some  structural  material.  A  recent  order 
from  the  Keizo  Electric  Railway,  Keizo,  Corea,  involv- 
ing a  small  tonnage  of  60-lb.  and  92-lb.  grooved  rails, 
was  divided  between  Suzuki  &  Co.,  and  Mitsui  &  Co. 
A  tonnage  of  steel  scrap,  for  use  in  a  large  steelworks, 
has  been  contracted  for  with  Asano  Bussan  &  Co.,  165 
Broadway.  The  total  contract  is  for  about  10,000 
tons  and  is  being  shipped  c.i.f.  Moji,  in  lots  of  1000 
and  2000  tons.  Some  small  purchasing  of  structural 
material  is  noted  and  there  is  an  inquiry  in  the  market 
from  a  private  interest  involving  about  200  tons  of 
structural  steel.  A  tender  on  tin  plate  for  canning 
purposes,  the  annual  requirement  of  the  Japanese 
army,  is  in  the  market  from  the  Imperial  Government. 
When  first  issued  it  called  for  slightly  more  than  7000 
base  boxes,  but  was  later  reduced  to  about  4.300  base 
boxes. 

Japanese  buyers  are  exhibiting  a  distinct  tendency 
to  bear  the  market.  Whether  this  is  because  of  a  be- 
lief that  lower  prices  are  unobtainable  from  the  United 
States  than  are  being  quoted,  or  because  of  lower  offers 
from  British  sellers,  is  a  question.  Inquirers  for  tin 
plate  have  made  counter  offers  to  exporters  of  about 


50c.  per  base  box  lower  than  the  c.i.f.  quotation  made 
and  on  structural  material  the  offers  have  been  as 
much  as  $5  per  ton  under  the  possible  c.i.f.  price  at  the 
present  market.  On  light  rails  Japanese  buyers  seem 
to  think  they  should  be  able  to  purchase  from  the 
United  States  at  as  low  as  $50  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japanese 
port. 

Japanese  exporters  in  Japan  will  be  partly  financea 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  if  a  proposal  to  be  pre- 
;'.ented  to  the  Diet,  proves  successful.  The  plan  is  de- 
signed to  aid  Japanese  exporters  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  by  the  extension  of  long-term  credits,  the 
Government  furnishing  one-half  the  necessary  finan- 
cial assistance.  It  is  proposed  to  seek  yen  100,000,000 
from  the  Diet,  if  the  plan  is  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  the  American  domestic  market  ascends,  importers 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  they  should  be 
able  to  import  foreign  material.  At  the  same  time,  the 
shortage  of  pig  iron  is  influencing  more  consumers  to 
interest  themselves  in  foreign  iron.  While  these  ef- 
forts at  importation  are  largely  confined  to  pig  iron, 
one  export  and  import  house  in  New  York  is  offering 
shovel  steel,  about  0.40  to  0.60  per  cent  carbon,  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  at  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  under 
the  prevailing  price. 

According  to  the  American  consul  at  San  Salvador, 
a  contract  involving  about  4000  meters  of  3%-in.  iron 
pipe,  500  meters  of  2-in.  and  100  meters  of  1-in.  pipe, 
has  been  closed  between  t?ie  Water  Supply  Committee, 
Department  of  La  Paz,  San  Salvador  and  J.  Gerardo 
Plores,  San  Salvador.  The  pipe  is  to  be  installed  for 
water  supply  to  San  Juan  Talpa.  A  contract  involv- 
ing cast-iron  pipe  will  be  opened  Aug.  16  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Sanitary  Works  and  calls  for  8201  tons  of 
pipe  as  well  as  a  tonnage  of  valves  and  accessories. 
The  material  is  for  installation  at  Resistencia,  Posa- 
das, La  Banda,  Rawson  and  Jachal,  Argentina.  Bids 
are  being  received  by  the  Secretaria  del  Directorlo  de 
las  Obras  Sanitarias  de  !a  Nacion,  Charcas  1840, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Ch'iia's  total  production  of  pig  iron  annually,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  K.  Y.  Kwong,  engineering 
and  mining  authority,  is  about  450,000  tons  from  Chi- 
nese owned  and  operated  furnaces  and  250.000  tons 
from  Jananese  owned  furnaces,  says  Commercial  At- 
tache Julean  Arnold  at  Pekin.  The  iron  ore  output  is 
estimated  at  2,000,000  tons. 


FRENCH    MARKET   QUIET 

About  50  Per  Cent  of  Furnaces  in  Blast — Rise  of 

Pound  Sterling  Aids  Exports — Shortage  of 

Skilled  Labor. 

{By  Special  Correspondence) 

Paris,  France,  July  13. — The  domestic  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  is  very  quiet,  but  there  is  more  activity 
for  export.  The  number  of  blast  furnaces  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  east  of  France  is  about  74:  Lorraine  (June 
27),  37,  out  of  a  total  of  66;  Meurthe-et-Moselle  (pro- 
duction in  May,  178,000  tons),  37,  out  of  a  total  of  85. 

Reports  recently  published  by  large  Lorraine  works, 
such  as  Knutange,  Rombas,  etc.,  have  shown  material 
losses.  These  concerns  hope,  of  course,  to  increase 
output,  which  will  reduce  costs;  but,  besides  world 
economic  conditions  which  restrict  this  expansion,  there 
are  other  factors,  such  as  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 
For  instance,  the  Societe  de  Redange-Dilling  has  blown 
out  the  only  blast  furnace  it  had  in  operation  at  its 
Redange  works.  The  Societe  Lorraine  Miniere  et 
Metallurgique,  Thionville,  has  not  yet  re-started  one 
blast  furnace  lately  blown  out  because  of  lack  of  labor. 
It  is  a  lack  of  labor  also  which  prevents  the  Societe 
Metallurgique  de  Knutange  from  blowing  in  the  sixth 
blast  furnace,  out  of  its  total  of  10. 

Iron  Ore. — There  is  no  change  in  the  iron  ore  mar- 
ket. Transportation  rates  on  French  iron  ore  have  been 
reduced  as  follows:  Exported  iron  ore  receives  a  15 
per  cent  reduction  on  old  rates,  reduced  themselves  by 
10  per  cent  for  full  trainloads  made  up  of  cars  owned 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  by   15  per  cent  when 


the  cars  are  privately  owned.  Iron  ore  forwarded  from 
a  mine  situated  outside  the  eastern  and  northern  areas 
to  ironworks  situated  also  outside  those  areas  receives 
a  25  per  cent  reduction  on  old  rates  or  30  per  cent  if 
minimum  consignment  is  180  tons.  These  reductions 
win  remain  in  force  until  Oct.  31. 

Pig  Iron. — Chill-cast  foundry  pig  iron.  No.  3  P.  L., 
has  declined  to  205  to  210  fr.  With  the  Belgian  franc 
at  0.95  fr.  French,  Belgian  pig  iron  is  at  about  the  same 
level.  Very  low  prices  f.o.lj.  Antwerp  are  being  quoted 
for  export  by  Lorraine  works.  The  considerable  rise  of 
the  British  pound  has  greatly  benefited  French  pro- 
ducers, who  can  now  sell  hematite  pig  iron  easily, 
within  the  zone  of  penetration  of  British  hematite,  at 
295  to  305  fr.  Prices  for  the  other  areas  are:  Eastern 
area,  305  to  315  fr. ;  Center  and  Parisian  areas,  325  to 
330  fr. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Inland  demand  for  semi- 
finished products  is  restricted,  but  a  rather  large  export 
business  is  being  done,  in  competition  with  Belgian  and 
Luxemburg  producers. 

Finished  Steel. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in 
plates  and  sheets,  except  that  the  rise  of  the  British 
pound  is  greatly  helping  French  producers.  The  base 
prices  of  the  Comptoir  des  Toles,  delivered  at  average 
destinations,  remain  as  follows:  Flat  bars,  590  fr.  per 
metric  ton;  heavy  sheets,  640  fr.  per  metric  ton; 
medium  sheets,  720  fr.  per  metric  ton;  light  sheets,  900 
fr.  per  metric  ton.  The  prices  of  rolled  merchant  prod- 
ucts, affected  by  the  lack  of  orders,  are  lower,  and  pur- 
chasers easily  obtain  quotations  as  low  as  400  fr.  on 
large  orders  of  heavy  shapes.  But  on  small  orders  of 
various  specifications  the  price  remains  420  to  430  fr. 
Steel  wire  is  450  to  470  fr. 
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GREAT  UNCERTAINTY 

Emergency  Order  Brings  a  Crisis 

Industry  May  Be  Depeudeiit  for  a  Time  on 

Fuel  Slocks — A  Week  of  Increasing 

Suspensions 

The  sweeping  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  effective  Tuesday  midnight,  establish- 
ing priorities  in  all  railroad  traffic  and  in  fuel  dis- 
tribution has  thrown  the  steel  trade  into  a  condi- 
tion of  utmost  uncertainty. 

Under  the  war  priorities  of  four  years  ago,  steel 
as  one  of  the  chief  war  necessities  was  high  on  the 
priority  list,  but  the  order  just  issued  requires  that 
the  iron  and  steel  and  allied  industries  wait  for  coal 
until  the  more  essential  consuming  lines  have  been 
supplied. 

An  immediate  effect,  assuming  that  coal  begins 
to  move  at  once  to  the  preferred  classes,  would  prob- 
ab'y  be  to  take  up  most  of  the  soft  coal  output,  esti- 
mated at  4,000,000  tons  this  week,  leaving  steel 
and  other  industries  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
their  stocks.  These  represent  in  most  cases  not 
more  than  a  30  days'  supply. 

While  recently  the  insufficiency  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  lack  of  coal  have  affected  steel  produc- 
tion moi-e  than  consumption,  it  is  now  to  be  ex- 
pected that  actual  requirements  of  steel  consumers 
will  decrease  along  with  the  cutting  off  of  ship- 
ments from  mills.  An  unknown  factor,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  experience  under  the  rationing 
scheme,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  output  of 
steel  company  mines  will  be  taken  for  distribution 
among  preferred  consumers. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  shipments  of 
food  and  other  preferred  commodities  as  named 
on  the  Commerce  Commission's  list  are  fully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  movement  of  freight  and 
that  therefore  the  effect  of  the  priorities  in  fuel 
distribution  are  the  chief  of  the  new  factors  in- 
troduced into  the  situation. 

Before  the  announcement  of  the  new  order, 
which  comes  as  this  review  is  written,  the  slow- 
ing down  in  blast  furnace  and  steel  works  opera- 
tions was  more  noticeable  than  in  the  third  week 
of  July.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Johnstown  and  the 
Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys  had  the  most 
marked  curtailment.  The  Pittsburgh  district  was 
nearly  up  to  its  operation  of  the  preceding  week. 

In  the  week  ending  July  22,  four  additional 
blast  furnaces  were  banked  in  the  East,  includ- 
ing one  Bethlehem  and  one  Sparrows  Point,  one 
at  Sharpsville,   Pa.,   and    one   at   Leetonia,    Ohio. 

At  best  the  outlook  is  for  such  a  railroad  con- 
gestion as  will  affect  the  entire  industry  for 
weeks  to  come. 

Coke  prices  have  advanced  rapidly  and  Connells- 
ville  foundry  coke  has  been  sold  at  from  $14.50 
to  $15,  an  advance  of  $4.50  to  $5  within  a  week. 
Quotations  on  furnace  coke  are  almost,  if  not  fully, 
as  high.  Coal  which  sold  at  $1.90  on  April  1  and 
at  $3.50  under  the  agreement  with  Secretary 
Hoover,  is  now  selling  at  from  $8  to  $9  and  the 
Hoover  schedule  has  been  abandoned,  although  coal 


companies  are  making  deliveries  at  low  prices  on 
contracts.  Considerable  imports  of  British  coal 
have  been  arranged  for  and  there  are  some  negoti- 
ations for  British  coke. 

Due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  coke,  there  is 
a  decided  Upward  tendency  in  pig  iron  prices,  with 
much  irregularity.  Advances  range  from  50c.  on 
Alabama  iron  to  as  much  as  $3  in  some  Northern 
centers  on  foundry  and  malleable  grades.  Sales 
have  been  limited  and  there  is  only  fair  inquiry. 
The  largest  sales  of  the  week  was  5000  tons  of  basic 
to  a  Cleveland  steel  company.  Foreign  pig  iron  has 
already  advanced  under  increased  demand  and 
higher  freight  rates  which  have  been  bi-ought  about 
by  contracting  for  the  shipment  of  coal  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  definitely  announced  that  reduced 
freight  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  will  become  effec- 
tive Sept.  1,  but  there  will  be  no  reduction  to  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  or  other  Northern  points  because 
Northern  railroads  would  not  agree  to  reductions 
proposed  by  Southern  lines. 

Scotch  foundry  iron  has  been  sold  for  prompt 
shipment  to  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  London  cable  reports  pending  inquiries. 

Railroad  equipment  business  is  still  noteworthy. 
Not  only  have  several  more  large  car  repair  in- 
quiries been  put  before  the  trade,  involving  upward 
of  8500  cars,  but  5000  steel  cars  have  been  bought, 
taking  probably  50,000  tons  of  steel,  and  the  loco- 
motive orders  of  the  week  aggregate  more  than  100. 

Iron  ore  stocks  at  blast  furnaces  and  on  Lake 
line  docks  on  July  1  were  25,367,000  tons,  as 
at^ainst  30,066,000  tons  one  year  previous.  Fur- 
nace consumption  of  ore  w^as  3,388,000  tons  in  June, 
compared  with  3,294,000  tons  in  May,  an  indication 
that  until  the  railroad  strilje  operations  were  being 
well  maintained. 


Pittsburgh 

Curtailment  of  Operations  More  General  — 
Outlook  Uncertain 

Pittsburgh,  July  25. — The  slowing  down  in  blast 
furnace  and  steel  mill  operations  is  beginning  to  reach 
impressive  proportions.  Thus  far  the  most  serious 
curtailment  has  been  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  Johns- 
town, and  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys.  The 
immediate  Pittsburgh  district  is  still  running  fairly 
well,  but  it  also  will  suffer  severely  within  a  few  weeks 
unless  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  fuel  supplies. 
Nearly  all  the  by-product  plants  are  receiving  much 
less  coal  than  formerly.  Some  have  had  to  curtail 
operations  already,  while  others  are  running  on  stocks, 
which  will  not  last  long,  a  30-day  stock  being  probably 
the  greatest  at  any  by-product  plant.  The  chief  cause 
of  present  trouble  is  the  inability  of  railroads  to  move 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coal,  this  having  been 
lately  the  principal  dependence  of  Ohio,  western  Penn- 
sylvaniii  and  Buffalo  by-product  coke  plants  and  the 
chief  cause  of  railroad  incapacity  is  the  shopmen's 
strike,  although  some  congestion  had  developed  by  the 
middle  of  June. 

Thus  far  the  insufficiency  of  transportation  and  the 
lack  of  coal  has  affected  steel  production  more  than  steel 
consumption,  but  it  is  the  common  view  in  Pittsburgh 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


d:_   i,„„    „      ^          ^              July  25,  July  IS.  June  27,  July  26, 

Pig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :           1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2x.   Philadelphiat *2.S.7T  $27.64  $27.82  $21.35 

.No.   2.   Vallev  furnacet as.Oo  24.00  24.00  19.50 

No.    2,    Southern,    Cin'tif.  .SS-'S  22.05  23.00  24.50 

.No.   2.    Birmingham,  .A.la.t .  1!S..'.(»  IS. 00  IS. 00  20.00 

No.   2  foundry.   Chicago*.  .  a.-..(((»  24.00  23.50  18.50 

Basic,    ilel'd,    eastern    Pa..    25.7.'i  25.75  25.00  21.25 

Basic.    Valley    furnace 24.00  24.00  25.00  19.00 

Vallev   Bess.,    del.    Pitts...    26.77  26.77  26.96  22.46 

JIalleable,    Chicago'     25.00  24.00  23.50  18.50 

Malleable.    Valley     37.00  24.50  24.50  20.50 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh.  ..  20.S7  25.27  25.46  21.46 

L.    S.    charcoal,    Chicago. .    31.65  31.65  32.00  36.00 

Ferromanganese,    seaboard   67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,   Billets,   Etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

D.-li.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  $40. 00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Boss,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.    billets.     Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars.   P'gh 35.00  35.00  35.00  32.00 

Forging  billets,   base,    P'gh   40.00  40.00  40.00  35.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 40.17  40.17  40.74  35.74 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh 40.00  40.00  40.00  42.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.   steel,   P'gh,  lb..      1.70  1.70  1.70  1.90 

Light   rails   at   mill 1.75  1.75  1.60  1.85 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia...      1.925  1.925  1.96  2.10 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.00  1.90  1.75  1.85 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 1.70  1.70  1.70  1.75 

Steel   bars,   Chicago 1.75  1.75  1.75  2.13 

Steel    bars.    New    York 2.04  2.04  2. OS  2.13 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      1.70  1.70  1.70  1.80 

Tank    plates,    Chicago 1.75  1.75  1.75  2.18 

Tank    plates.    New    York..      2.04  2.04  2.08  2.18 

Beams.    Pittsburgh     1.70  1.70  1.70  1.85 

Beams,    Chicago    1.75  1.75  1.75  2.23 

Beams,  New  York 2.04  2.04  2.08  2.23 

Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh...      2.50  2.50  2.40  2.50 

•The  average   switching  charge  for  delivery  to  fotindries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


u:y  2:1. 

Julv  KS, 

June  27, 

July  2( 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.15 

3.15 

3.15 

3.00 

4.15 

4.15 

4.15 

4.00 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.75 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.40 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Huycrs: 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.   28,   P'gh 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh... 

Plain    wire,    Pittsburgh... 

Barbed    wire,    galv.,    P'gh. 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75        $4.75        $4. 


Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Carwheels,   Chicago   ;.$19.50  $19.50 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia...    17.50  17.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap.   P'gh,.    17.25  17.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..   15.00  15.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'gb.  .    15.50  15.50 

No.   1   cast,    Pittsburgh 19.00  19.00 

No.    1    cast,    Philadelphia.    17.50  17.50 

No.  1  cast.  Ch'go  (net  ton)    17.00  17.00 

No.    1  RR.  wrot.,   Phila 17.50  17.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.,  Ch'go  (net)   13.50  13.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace  coke,  prompt. ..  .$14.00  $11.00 

Foundry  coke,  prompt....    14.00  11.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents 

Lake   Copper,   New  York..    14.00  14.00 

Electrolytic  copper,   refln'y  13.75  13.75 

Zinc,   St.    Louis 5.95  5.75 

Zinc,  New  York 6.30  6.10 

Lead.    St.    Louis 5.1,0  5.50 

Lead,   New   York 5.75  5.75 

Tin    (Straits),   New  York.  32.1214    31.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.   Y.    5.25  5.00 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


$18.25 

$12..^.0 

17.50 

16.00 

17.00 

12.00 

15.00 

11.00 

14.75 

10.00 

19.00 

16.00 

19.00 

17.00 

16.50 

11.50 

17.00 

13.50 

13.25 

9.U0 

$7.50 

$2.75 

S.OO 

4.00 

Cents 

Cents 

13.75 

12.50 

13.50 

12.25 

5.27% 

4.25 

5.62% 

4.75 

5.55 

4.35 

5. SO 

4.40 

31.00 

26.00 

5.00 

4.65 

Composite  Price,  July  25,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.169c.  Per  Lb. 


Based   on   prices  of  steel  bars,) 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  v 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  (  ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute  SS  per  cent  of  the 
United  .States  output  of  finished  steel 


llO-y 


July  18. 1922, 

June  27,  1922, 

July  26,  1921, 

ear  pre-war  average. 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry  ^ 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation.  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Composite  Price,  July  25,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $24.05  Per  Gross  Ton 


ll 


July  IS,  1922, 
June  27,  1922, 
July  26.  1921, 
0-year  pre-war  average, 


2.169c. 
2.169c 
2.364c. 

1.6S9C. 


$23.61 
24.05 
19.48 
15.72 


steel  circles  that  the  actual  requirements  of  steel  con- 
sumers will  decrease  almost  as  much  as  the  supplies  of 
steel.  Thus  far,  however,  buyers  of  steel  have  not 
exhibited  any  expectation  that  their  consuming  ability 
will  be  much  decreased  and  they  are  clamoring  for 
deliveries  for  steel  while  mills  are  endeavoring  to  regu- 
late their  deliveries  to  the  respective  requirements  of 
customers. 

There  is  somewhat  more  urgent  inquiry  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  products  for  prompt  mill  de- 
liveries, but  the  tonnages  called  for  are  relatively 
small.  Premiums  for  early  delivery  are  tending  to 
increase.  They  apply  almost  entirely  to  assured  early 
deliveries,  rather  than  to  moderately  early  deliveries. 
Buying  from  warehouse,  in  place  of  ordering  for  direct 
mill  shipment,  has  increased,  orders  not  infrequently 
being  for  whole  carloads,  particularly  in  butt  weld 
pipe.  Pittsburgh  warehouses  are  endeavoring  to  avoid 
taking  orders  that  should  go  direct  to  mill,  and  preserve 
their  warehouse  facilities  to  meet  regular  small  lot 
requirements.  Pittsburgh  warehouse  prices  were  ad- 
vanced $3  a  ton  last  week,  to  2.35c.  for  bars  and  2.45c. 
for  plates  and  shapes. 

In  iron  and  steel  circles,  regret  is  universally  ex- 


pressed that  the  industrial  outlook,  recently  so  prom- 
ising, should  be  clouded  by  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes. 
The  augury  for  autumn  business  is  much  less  favorable 
than  30  or  60  days  ago. 

The  mill  price  of  1.60c.  on  bars,  shapes  and  plates, 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  past  few  weeks  on  particu- 
larly desirable  orders  for  indefinite  delivery,  seems  now 
to  have  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  the  market 
squarely  on  a  1.70c.  minimum. 

Pig  Iron. — Only  one  or  two  merchant  furnaces  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Valleys  are  in  operation, 
nearly  all  of  the  few  that  were  in  operation  30  days 
ago  having  had  to  bank  or  blow  out  on  account  of  in- 
ability to  obtain  coke.  The  furnaces  have  some  stocks. 
Consumers  are  very  apathetic  and  it  might  be  difficult 
to  sell  any  considerable  tonnage  of  pig  iron  regardless 
of  the  price,  while  on  the  other  hand  forced  purchases 
would  probably  develop  very  high  prices.  A  sale  of  200 
tons  of  standard  Bessemer  iron  of  immediate  shipment 
was  made  last  Friday  at  $25,  Valley,  the  price  formerly 
quoted.  On  the  same  day,  a  sale  of  100  tons  of  mal- 
leable was  made  at  $27,  Valley,  which  illustrates  the 
vagaries  of  the  market.  A  sale  of  basic  iron  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  within  a  week  on  the  basis  of 
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about  $24,  Valley,  following  recent  sales  at  that  price 
or  a  shade  lower.  Qn  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  definitely 
known  where  any  more  could  be  had  at  any  price. 
Foundry  iron  sold  a  few  days  ago  at  $25,  Valley,  or  $1 
advance  over  last  week's  quotations.  A  higher  price 
might  be  obtained  now,  but  there  is  no  inquiry  of  im- 
portance and  there  are  no  regular  asking  prices. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic    $24.00 

Bessemer     25.00 

Orav  forge    $24.50  to    25.00 

No.   2  foundry 25.00 

No.    3   foundry 24.50  to    25.00 

Malleable    .  . " .- 27.00 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  nothing  new  in  the  ferro- 
alloy market,  as  mills  exhibit  no  interest  in  purchases 
on  account  of  prospects  of  greatly  decreased  operations. 

We  quote  7S  to  S'2  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $67.50  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic ;  British,  spot.  $70 ;  British, 
future,  $67.50  ;  German,  76  to  80  per  cent,  $66.  Average 
20  per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $36  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cent,  $35 
furnace :  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic,  $55  to  $60  fur- 
nace, freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted  f.o.b. 
Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows: 
10  per  cent,  $41.50;  11  per  cent,  $44.80:  12  per  cent,  $48.10; 
13  per  cent,  $52.10  ;i  14  per  cent,  $55.10;  silvery  iron.  6  per 
cent,  $30:  7  per  cent.  $31;  8  per  cent,  $32.50;  9  per  cent, 
$34.50;  10  per  cent.  $36.50;  11  per  cent,  $39;  12  per  cent, 
$40.50.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New 
Straitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $4.06  per 
gross  ton. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Pressure  for  deliveries  of  steel 
bars  continues  heavy,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  con- 
sumers are  actually  short  of  bars  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which  had  lately  been 
accepting  some  orders  at  1.60c.  for  indefinite  delivery, 
will  not  now  sell  at  less  than  1.70c.  in  any  case  and  is 
very  reserved  about  making  further  commitments. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.70c  to  1.80c.  : 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  1.70c.  to  l.SOc.  base  • 
reinforc-ini?  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.60c.  ;  refined  iron 
bars,  2.20c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Shapes, — The  turnover  in  structural 
shapes  is  very  light,  and  on  account  of  previous  com- 
mitments, mills  are  very  reserved  about  selling. 

Steel  Rails. — The  market  is  quiet  in  both  standard 
and  light  rails.  Coal  mines  are  interested  only  in  re- 
suming production  and  do  not  feel  in  position  to  plan 
any  improvements  at  this  time. 

^  We  quote  25  to  45-!b.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
1.7;)C.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.60c.  to  1.65c.  base;  stand- 
ard rails,  $10  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Wire  Products. — Demand  for  nails  is  unusually 
heavy  for  this  time  of  year,  but  is  being  met  by 
mills  without  much  difficulty.  Regular  prices  are  un- 
changed.    Detailed  prices  are  given  on  page  245. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Producers 
expect  to  have  difficulty  in  making  deliveries  against 
sales  and  contracts  already  made,  as  deliveries  of  hot- 
rolled  bars  have  slowed  down  somewhat  and  are  likely 
to  slow  down  still  more.  While  some  sales  have  been 
lately  at  2.10c.,  the  common  asking  price  has  been 
2.25c.  and  this  would  probably  be  insisted  upon  now, 
as  producers  do  not  care  to  take  on  any  more  tonnage 
with  manufacturing  conditions  so  uncertain.  Ground 
shafting  is  firm  at  2.50c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  and  2.60c. 
in  less  than  carloads. 

Rivets. — Following  an  advance  of  $3  per  ton  on 
rivets  made  on  June  7  by  leading  makers  there  has 
been  a  further  advance  made  of  $5  per  ton  on  all  grades 
of  rivets,  effective  from  Monday,  July  24.  Local  makers 
now  quote  2.G5c.  base  on  button  head  structural  rivets 
and  2.75c.  base  on  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  7/16-in. 
and  smaller  now  being  70  to  70  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Plates.— The  plate  mills  that  have  been  actively 
in  the  market  of  late  are  comfortably  sold  up,  while 
a  number  of  plate  mills  have  been  practically  out  of 
the  situation,  considering  their  costs  too  high  to  justify 
competing  for  business.  While  premiums  are  obtain- 
able for  early  deliveries,  this  applies  only  to  small 
lots,  not  enough  to  enable  an  idle  mill  to  accumulate 
a  back-log.  The  minimum  on  plates  is  now  1.70c.,  and 
this  i.*  only  for  indefinite  delivery.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  245. 

Tin  Plate. — Some  ailditional  business   has  come  to 


mills  in  the  past  week  on  account  of  crop  prospects 
becomin.:?  still  more  favorable.  Southern  California 
will  have  the  largest  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  in  his- 
tory. 0;i  account  of  stee!  shortage,  tin  plate  mills  are 
unable  to  average  more  than  about  a  75  per  cent 
operation  and  this  is  approximately  the  present  rate. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  245. 

Track  E.^uipment. — Railroads  are  showing  little  in- 
terest in  track  equipment,  as  they  are  busy  with  labor 
matters.  Demand  for  small  spikes  continues  active. 
We  continue  to  quote  52.25  en  standard  railroad  spikes 
and  $2.50  on  small  spikes  and  boat  and  barge  spikes. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars.- — The  market  is  altogether 
inactive.  Some  sheet  bars  are  offered  for  shipment 
from  Newport,  Ky.,  but  there  are  few  mills  near  enough 
to  make  the  offer  at  all  interesting.  Producers  gener- 
ally are  unwilling  to  sell  while_ sheet  and  tin  plate  mills 
are  uncertain,  as  to  how  much  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
sume. The  market  is  more  or  less  nominal,  but  is  quot- 
able at  the  old  price  of  $35  for  standard  billets,  small 
billets  and  sheet  bars. 

We  quote  4  .x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $35  :  2  x  2-in.  billets.  $35  ;  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet 
bars.  $35:  slabs.  $35;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons.  $40. 
all  f.o.b.   Youngstown   or  Pittsburgh  mills. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — There  is  some  intimation  of  a 
coming  advance  in  the  prices  of  both  iron  and  steel 
pipe,  but  so  far  absolutely  nothing  reliable  has  been 
given  out  by  the  mills.  Costs  of  making  pipe  in  the 
past  month  or  more  are  much  higher  than  they  were, 
and  it  is  said  that  on  certain  sizes  the  mills  could  not 
break  even  at  the  present  ruling.  The  demand  for 
%-in.  butt  and  1-in.  lap  welded  black  pipe  is  heaviest 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  these  sizes  be- 
ing used  largely  in  new  building  work.  The  leading  in- 
terest is  said  to  be  filled  up  to  October  and  independent 
mills  for  60  days  or  longer.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  245. 

Hot-Rolled  Strips. — The  demand  is  more  active  now 
than  for  some  time  and  prices  are  strong.  None  of  the 
mills  is  getting  out  normal  production  owing  to  the 
coal  and  rail  strikes,  and  the  supply  of  cars  is  getting 
to  be  short  in  some  districts.  The  automobile  builders 
have  been  heavy  buyers  for  some  time  and  are  still 
taking  a  good  part  of  present  production.  On  light 
gages  of  hot-rolled  strips  two  or  three  mills  are  ask- 
ing about  $2  per  ton  advance  over  base  prices  and  are 
able  to  get  it  in  some  cases.  We  quote  hot-rolled 
strips  at  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — The  market  is  fairly  active  and 
mills  report  they  are  sold  'up  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  Prices  may  advance  on  account  of  the  higher 
manufacturing  costs  due  to  the  coal  and  rail  strikes. 
We  quote  cold-rolled  strips  at  4c.  base  at  mill,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sheet.«. — Sheet  mill  operations  have  been  decreas- 
ing somewhat  of  late,  chiefly  on  account  of  shortage  of 
steel  and  fuel,  although  labor  supply  is  a  factor  at 
a  few  points.  In  general,  it  is  doubtful  whether  pro- 
duction in  point  of  actual  tonnage  is  at  much  above 
75  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  has  had  to  curtail  its  sheet  mill  operation 
slightly  on  account  of  the  steel  requirements  of 
its  tin  plate  mills  and  now  has  its  sheet  and  tin 
mills  equally  scheduled  to  a  75  per  cent  operation. 
All  producers  are  very  reserved  about  making  sales, 
being  already  well  filled  with  business  against  their 
prospective  rate  of  operation.  New  demand  is  far  from 
insistent  in  point  of  tonnage.  There  are  few  sellers 
on  the  basis  of  3.15c.  common  black  and  then  only  for 
rather  indefinite  delivery,  while  anything  like  prompt 
delivery  would  command  a  substantial  premium.  Prices 
on  sheets  are  given  on  page  245. 

Steel  Skelp. — Several  local  makers  report  inquiry 
very  active  and  say  they  can  sell  a  good  deal  more 
skelp  in  the  open  market  than  they  are  able  to  turn 
out.  The  output  has  been  going  down  in  the  last  two 
weeks  by  reason  of  the  coal  strike  and  the  slow  move- 
ment of  coal  by  the  railroads.  We  continue  to  quote 
grooved  and  sheared  skelp  from  1.70c.  to  l.SOc.  at  mill, 
depending  on  the  order. 
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Wire  Rods. — While  sellers  of  rods  have  not  formally 
changed  their  quotations,  they  are  indisposed  to  take 
on  new  commitments,  unless  from  old  and  regular  cus- 
tomers. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  baatc  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $40;  chain  rods.  $40  ;  screw  stock  rods,  $45; 
rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  chaiacter,  $40; 
hish  carbon  rods,  $47  to  $.')0.  dopendine  on  carbon,  per  gross 
ton,  t'.o.b.   PittsburRh  or  Youngstown. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Very  little  coke  is  being  sold  and 
standard  furnace  coke  has  brought  $14  to  $15  for  a  few 
small  lots,  while  Connellsville  steam  coal  ranges  in 
price  from  $8  up  to  $9  per  ton.  It  will  bo  recalled  that 
Secretary  Hoover  fixed  a  maximum  of  $3. .50  per  ton  at 
mines  for  Connellsville  coal,  but  the  agreement  is  ap- 
parently forgotten  by  all  operators,  although  they  are 
delivering  coal  sold  some  time  ago  at  low  prices. 

Old  Material. — There  is  confusion  in  the  local  scrap 
market  due  to  the  orders  issued  by  two  or  three  mills 
to  dealers  to  hold  up  shipments  of  heavy  melting  steel 
which  was  coming  to  them  on  contract.  The  mills  have 
taken  this  action  because  of  the  coal  and  rail  situa- 
tion, as  they  will  not  need  more  scrap  unless  they 
have  coa'  and  coke  with  which  to  operate.  In  a  certain 
sense  this  has  created  a  weakness  in  the  market.  One 
steel  company  has  bid  $17.50,  delivered,  for  a  small 
tonnaj>-e  of  No.  1  steel  scrap,  but  it  has  rejected  much 
material  lately  and  dealers  are  slow  to  sell  to  it 
They  can  pick  up  steel  at  about  $17.  Another  com- 
pany is  reported  to  have  paid  a  railroad  $19  for 
knuckles  and  couplers  and  to  have  paid  a  dealer  $21 
for  the  same  grade.  The  market  as  a  whole  is  quiet 
and  no  marked  resumption  of  activity  is  expected  until 
the  coal  and  railroad  troubles  are  out  of  the  way.  The 
prices  quoted  represent  dealers'  views  as  to  what  they 
would  sell  for  under  present  conditions. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows  per  gross  ton : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  Steubenville. 
Follansbee.  Brackenridge.  Monessen, 

Midland    and    Pittsburgh $17.25 

No.   1   cast,  cupola  size $19. 00  to  20.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newarjv  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio :  Cumberland.  Md.  ; 
Huntington,  W.   Va.,  and  Franklin. 

Pa ? 17.00  to  17. ."^O 

Compressed  sheet  steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and   ends 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs 18.50  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet  ends   20.50  to  21.00 

Low    phosphorus    plates    and     other 

grades    19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad    malleable    16.00  to  16.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to  26.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 24.00  to  25.00 

Steel   car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Cast    iron    wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Rolled    steel    wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine   shop  turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Short   shoveling   turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 18.00  to  IS  50 

Stove    plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 
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Drastic  Curtailment  May  Be  Necessary 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  July  25. — The  opinion  is  grow- 
ing in  industrial  circles  that  drastic  curtailments  will 
occur  in  the  steel  industry  after  Au^:.  1  unless  trans- 
portation and  coal  mining  difficulties  are  quickly  ad- 
justed. Plants  are  encountering  much  difficulty  in 
maintaining  schedules. 

Shortage  of  pig  metal  forced  suspension  following 
the  night  turn  Tuesday  of  No.  2  puddling  mill  of 
the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  at  its  Girard  plant. 
This  mill  contains  44  puddling  furnaces,  of  which  30 
have  been  operating.  The  30  active  puddling  furnaces 
in  No.  1  mill  will  continue  active  until  the  end  of 
the  week,  when  they  will  also  suspend.  The  company's 
blast  furnace  at  Girard  has  been  idle  for  several  months 
because  of  inability  to  cover  on  fuel  requirements. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  plans  to  bank  Jeannette 
blast  furnace  this  week  because  of  coal  shortage. 


Springfield,    Oliio,    Companies   Busy    in    Spite   of 
Strikes 

Springfield,  Ohio,  July  20. — A  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  business  conditions  of  Springfield  and 
vicinity  is  reported  by  the  local  manufacturers.  Presi- 
dent T.  W.  Ludlow,  of  the  Springfield  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  says  that  there  is  a  good  local  demand  for  castings 
as  well  as  from  the  general  trade.  The  company  has 
large  orders  from  car  works;  also  for  small  castings. 
At  present  the  plant  is  being  operated  with  about  80 
per  cent  of  its  normal  force.  The  company  is  well 
supplied  with  pig  iron  and  coal,  Mr.  Ludlow  says,  so 
that  he  is  not  worried  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

The  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.  is  operating  with  a 
good  force  of  men,  filling  orders  for  the  locomotive 
works  at  Lima  and  the  Standard  Car  Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  castings  for  motor  trucks 
and  automobiles.  The  company  is  employing  about  65 
per  cent  of  its  normal  force. 

A  slight  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  machine 
tool  business,  Edward  Montanus,  of  the  Springfield 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  said.  This  is  especially  true  regard- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  Mr.  Montanus  said,  however, 
that  as  a  result  of  the  strike  the  railroad  companies 
are  holding  up  orders  for  machine  tools. 

Business  is  gradually  getting  better  in  the  gas  en- 
gine line,  according  to  President  H.  C.  Blake,  of  the 
Foos  Gas  Engine  Co.  The  Superior  Gas  Engine  Co.  is 
operating  with  almost  its  normal  force.  It  is  getting 
out  engines  for  the  oil  fields.  The  company  has  started 
the  construction  of  an  attractive  office  building,  which 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  company  has  completed  the  erection 
of  a  model  plant,  which  it  is  estimated  cost  more  than 
$500,000.  P.  J.  Shouvlin  is  president  of  the  company 
and  director  of  the  Mad  River  National  Bank. 

"We  are  running  some  overtime,"  said  President 
A.  F.  Sparks,  of  the  James  Leffel  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  water  wheels.  "Things  are  coming  along  well,  and 
we  are  getting  a  number  of  good  orders."  Recently 
the  company  booked  orders  for  turbines  for  cities  in 
Indiana  and  other  points  in  the  Central  West. 

C.  J.  Burton,  vice-president  and  treasurer  the  G.  F. 
Burton  Co.,  dealer  in  pig  iron,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Ohio  and  Indiana,  says  that  there 
is  a  general  improvement  in  conditions  and  that  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  pig  iron. 

Local  agricultural  implement  manufacturing  com- 
panies which  have  been  running  light  for  the  past 
year  are  beginning  to  see  encouraging  signs  for  the 
future.  The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  is  expect- 
ing good  orders  from  South  America  and  Australia. 
These  should  be  received  by  the  middle  of  August. 
President  Frank  C.  Johnson  says  that  prospects  are 
good  for  a  fair  fall  seeding  machine  trade,  according  to 
reports  from  the  travelers  and  dealers. 

Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  motor 
truck  and  automobile  manufacturing  companies  here 
are  doing  good  business.  While  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Motor  Truck  Co.  is  forging  ahead  on  its  schedule  of 
trucks,  owing  to  increasing  orders,  the  Springfield 
works  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is  not  so 
active.  It  has  been  turning  out  an  average  of  50  high 
speed  trucks  since  early  spring.  Lately  this  number 
has  been  reduced  to  25  trucks  per  day. 

The  Westcott  Motor  Car  Co.  reports  that  business 
is  holding  up  well  and  that  indications  are  that  July 
will  be  practically  as  good  as  June,  which  was  the 
record  month  since  1920.  This  company  is  having  diffi- 
culty in  getting  parts,  which  is  delaying  the  assembling 
of  the  machines. 

The  big  plant  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  motors 
and  fans,  closed  Saturday,  July  15,  until  July  31,  for 
the  annual  inventory  and  vacation  period.  Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a  steady  improvement  in  orders 
for  motors,  the  officers  say.  Normally  this  company 
employs  3200  persons.  F.  H.  Hunting,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  formerly  with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  took 
charge  as  president  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 
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Chicago 

Strikes  an  Increasingly   Important  Factor  in 
Prices  and  Production 

Chicago,  July  25. — The  shadow  of  the  restrictive  in- 
riuence  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  is  rapidly  fall- 
ing on  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  district,  and, 
while  as  yet  there  has  been  no  material  decline  in  plant 
operations,  the  end  of  fuel  reserves  is  only  a  few  weeks 
off  and  unless  there  is  'an  early  change  for  the  better, 
most  of  the  producers  now  running  at  a  relatively  high 
rate  will  be  forced  to  suspend.  With  coal  stocks  getting 
■very  low  and  with  such  new  supplies  as  are  available 
costing  up  around  $12  to  $13  a  ton  delivered,  attention 
is  diverted  sharply  to  costs,  and  in  the  past  few  days 
there  has  been  either  a  withdrawal  by  steel  makers  from 
the  market  or  an  advance  in  prices  calculated  to  cover 
the  indicated  producing  charges. 

While  the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  here  still  is 
taking  business  in  the  major  products  on  a  base  of 
1.75c.,  Chicago,  independents  generally  have  advanced 
prices  $3  per  ton  to  a  base  of  2c.,  Chicago.  The  Inland 
Steel  Co.  still  is  in  a  position  to  take  on  some  gages  of 
plates  and  small  structural  shapes,  but  on  other  prod- 
ucts is  out  of  the  market  and  on  plates  and  shapes  It  is 
picking  its  orders.  Operations  by  this  company  still 
are  placed  at  between  65  and  70  per  cent.  The  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  is  operating  between  84  and  85  per  cent,  while 
the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  reports  full  operations. 

An  advance  of  $1  a  ton  in  all  grades  of  Northern 
iron  is  due  less  to  the  demand  than  to  the  fact  that 
with  costs  steadily  mounting,  producers  feel  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  gamble  on  an  early  settlement  of  labor 
troubles.  There  is  not  much  hope  that  fuel  will  be 
plentiful  and  reasonable  in  the  near  future  and  only  the 
advent  of  such  a  condition  would  make  possible  profit- 
able production  of  iron  at  recent  prices. 

There  seems  to  be  no  let  up  in  the  demand  for  steel 
from  the  automotive  industry  and  there  continues  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  urgency  to  the  demand  for  railroad  track 
supplies.  Railroad  business  in  general  is  pretty  heavy, 
with  the  week's  business  including  a  sizable  total  of 
both  locomotives  and  cars  and  much  repair  work  about 
ready  to  be  placed. 

The  most  favorable  word  that  can  be  said  about 
the  railroad  strike  in  this  territory  is  that  it  is  not 
spreading  beyond  the  shopmen.  A  strike  of  the  Chi- 
cago surface  elevated  street  railroad  men  threatens. 
This  would  be  bad  for  industrial  Chicago  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  engaged 
in  business  use  the  street  railroads  and  also  because 
the  storage  of  coal  is  resulting  in  the  cancellation  of 
a  good  many  suburban  trains  by  the  steam  roads. 
If  all  the  troubles  which  now  threaten  actually  occur, 
it  would  cause  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture 
almost  complete  suspension  of  business  activity. 

Pig  Iron. — Real  activity  is  lacking  in  all  grades  and 
while  a  few  sales  of  lots  amounting  to  500  tons  have 
been  put  through,  the  more  common  purchase  is  of 
one  or  two  carloads.  We  note  sales  of  two  500-ton 
lots  of  Southern  foundry  at  $18.50,  Birmingham,  for 
the  base  grade  and  there  have  been  several  smaller  lots 
at  the  same  figure.  Other  furnace  interests  continue 
to  quote  Southern  foundry  at  from  $19  to  $20  at  fur- 
nace for  No.  2  grade,  but  without  getting  much  busi- 
ness. A  sale  of  600  tons  of  No.  1  Northern  iron  is 
reported  to  an  agricultural  implement  maker  at  the 
recent  Ciiicago  base.  On  the  whole,  there  is  more  de- 
mand for  shipments  against  contracts  than  there  is 
for  fresh  supplies  and  that  is  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  blast  furnaces  are  forced  to  suspend 
because  of  the  fuel  shortage,  melters  no  doubt  would 
be  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  most  recent  sale 
of  basic  iron  here  was  involving  a  round  tonnage  for 
delivery  at  the  convenience  of  the  maker  at  $24  and 
the  new  prices  on  this  and  other  grades  have  been 
in  effect  for  too  brief  a  period  to  have  yet  found  basis 
in  sales.  A  sale  of  400  to  500  tons  of  high  silicon 
iron  to  one  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  for  shipment  from  Jackson, 
Ohio,  but  full  details  are  not  available. 


QuotaUons  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Lal<e     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago J31.65 

Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75.  $25.50  to    26.50 
Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 25.00  to    26.00 

Northern  high  phos 25.00  to    26.00 

Soutliern  No,   2 24.50  to    26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 25.00  to    26.00 

Basic    25.00  to    26.00 

Low  phos.  Valley  furnace,  sll.  1  to  2 

per  cent   copper   free 34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.   8   per  cent 37.29 

Bars. — The  supply  situation  in  mild  steel  bars  is 
growing  more  acute  and  while  the  Steel  Corporation 
subsidiary  has  made  no  change  from  1.75c.  base,  Chi- 
cago, the  independents  are  .decidedly  stronger.  The 
Inland  Steel  Co.  has  virtually  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket and  has  no  regular  quotation,  while  other  inde- 
pendents in  a  position  to  take  on  tonnages  for  rela- 
tively early  delivery  are  talking  2c.  minimum.  There 
has  been  no  let  up  in  the  demand;  indeed,  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  Eastern  mills  are  falling  behind  instead 
of  gaining  upon  their  obligations,  local  mills  are  get- 
ting an  increased  number  of  inquiries.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration price,  as  for  some  time  past,  refers  entirely 
to  such  business  as  buyers  are  willing  to  place  for  de- 
livery at  the  convenience  of  the  mill.  Makers  of  hard 
steel  bars  are  heavily  committed  for  the  present  quar- 
ter and  indisposed  to  commit  themselves  further  until 
they  have  a  definite  line  on  what  last  quarter  is  going 
to  produce  with  regard  to  the  fuel,  labor  and  transpor- 
tation conditions.  On  iron  bars,  2c.  Chicago  or  mill 
now  is  minimum  and  one  important  maker  having  no 
stated  quotation  has  to-day  withdrawn  all  prices  and  is 
accepting  specification  only  on  the  basis  of  price  in 
effect  at  time  of  shipment.  This  development  is  solely 
ascribable  to  the  shortage  of  coal  and  the  probability 
of  changing  costs.  Warehouse  prices  on  bars  and  bar 
mill  products  have  been  advanced  $2.40  to  $3  per  ton. 
Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  1.75c.  to  2c..  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  1.90c.  to  2c.,  Chicago;  rail  carbon,  1.70c., 
mill  or  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.60c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.55c.  for  rounds  and  4.05c.  for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 
Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at  2.50c. 
base  ;   hoops.  3.60c.  ;  bands.   3.35c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts.  —  Jobbers  and  consumers  are 
specifying  fairly  freely  on  contracts  at  the  prices  in 
effect  prior  to  July  1.  While  new  business  is  not  large, 
there  is  a  fair  volume  in  the  aggregate  and  at  the  new 
prices.  The  Michigan  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Detroit,  as  of 
July  20,  met  the  advance  in  machine  carriage  bolts  and 
lag  bolts  made  July  1  by  other  makers.  Jobbing  prices 
of  rivets  have  been  advanced  $3  per  ton  and  a  further 
advance  is  indicated  by  the  mill  advance  of  $5  a  ton 
made  by  Eastern  makers,  effective  July  24.  The  full 
list  of  discounts  will  be  found  on  page  245,  except  that, 
as  to  this  territory,  they  are  f.o.b.  Chicago  instead  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.25c. ;  boiler  rivets.  3.35c. ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in..  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  oft; 
larger  sizes.  50  and  10  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  In., 
50  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  45  off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped,  $3.25  off;  blank  nuts,  $3.50  oft;  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads.  60  per  cent  oft; 
quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Wire  Products. — The  past  week  has  shown  a  little 
more  activity,  although  distributors  still  are  more  dis- 
posed to  seek  deliveries  against  old  orders  than  to  en- 
ter new  orders.  The  leading  interest  still  is  several 
weeks  behind  in  its  deliveries  and  this  condition  throws 
much  of  the  early  shipment  business  to  the  independ- 
ents, who,  however,  are  generally  quoting  the  Steel 
Corporation  basis.  Wire  rods  are  scarce  in  this  dis- 
trict and  $40  per  gross  ton  is  the  absolute  minimum. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  fob.  Chicago:  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire.  $3.10  per  100  lb.;  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.25  per  100  lb.;  common  wire 
nails,   $3.25   per   100  lb.;   cement   coated   nails,   $2  75   per  keg. 

Sheets. — The  leading  independent  maker  in  this  dis- 
trict within  the  past  few  days  has  practically  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  It  is  comfortably  filled  with 
business  for  the  present  quarter,  and  fearing  higher 
costs,  has  instructed  salesmen  and  branch  offices  to 
submit  all  inquiries.    The  general  situation  is  a  little 
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mixed.     The  automobile  manufacturers  figuring  upon  a  Horn,  St.  Paul.     Other  business  done  in  the  past  week 

big  demand  from  the  agricultural  districts  when  money  has    involved   only   small   tonnages.     Pending   business 

begins  to  flow  back  from  the   crops,  still  are  running  includes  the  Pine  Grove  Apartments,  Chicago,  275  tons, 

heavily  and  specifying  freely  for  sheets.     Demand  for  and  an  office  building  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 

galvanized  sheets  also  is  good,  but  several  of  the  inde-  Fe  Railroad,  Newton,  Kan.,  125  tons, 

pendent  mills  are  eager  for   business   in   black  sheets.  .      -i  ui 

The  market   is  not  quotable   above  3.15c.,  base,  Pitts-  Coke.— Available  tonnages  of  foundry  coke  are  very 

burgh,   for   black   sheets,   but   on   other   finishes   where  ''m'ted  because  of  the   shortage   of  coal  and   the  hin- 

prompt  shipment  is  required,  premiums  are  being  ob-  Frances   to   deliveries    incident   to   the  congestions   and 

tained.     A  good  many  inquiries  are  coming  to  this  mar-  the  railroad  labor  troubles.     The  local  product  is  nomi- 

ket  from  consumers  who  are  not  getting  full  shipments  "^lly    quoted    at    $11.2o,    Chicago,    and    that   from    the 

from  mills  in  the  East.    The  automotive  industry  is  be-  South  at  $10.75.    Not  much  of  the  latter  is  enroute  and 

ing  watched  closely  for  signs  of  slowing  up  and  there  sales  for  the  moment  are  ml. 

is  conservatism  about  taking  orders  from  irregular  old  Material.— Prices  do  not  change  much  in  this 
consumers  m  the  fear  that  the  business  is  merely  a  n,arket.  We  note  a  slightly  weaker  tendency  in  the 
duplication  of  that  already  placed  and  would  be  can-  ^^gg,  .^.^^ks  grades,  which  are  in  light  demand  on  ac- 
celled  on  the  first  sign  of  an  easier  delivery  situation.  ^ount  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  fuel  supply.  Corn- 
Mill  quotations  are  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  for  No.  2s  black,  2.40c.  pressed  sheets  are  down  about  50c.  per  gross  ton.  Cast 
to  2.50c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  No.  ^^.^^^  borings  also  are  weaker,  but  the  market  is  stronger 
2S  salvanized.  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a  ,,7,  ,•,-.,.,,  ,  ,  ,,  , 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb.  "n  malleable,  which  is  in  brisk  demand  from  the  mal- 
Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed.  3.75c.;  black,  4.45c.;  galvan-  leable  foundries  and  busheling  also  commands  slightly 
ized.  5.45c.  more  money  this  week  than  it  did  last  week. 

Plates. — It   is   increasingly   diflScult  to   place  orders  We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 

for   plates  for  prompt   deliveries   and   with     many     in-  ity.  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

quiries  coming  here  on  account  of  the  inability  of  East-  Per  Gross  Ton 

ern  mills  to  accept  new  business,  the  price  situation  is  ^'"°"  '"^"^   $18.50  to  $19.00 

growing   stronger.     The   Steel    Corporation   subsidiary  g-^,'-"  SL""^.!'".  ■.:■.::::■.:::::::  llfo  To   llTo 

has  made  no  change   in  base  price,  but  it  is   doubtful  Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels IS. 50  to    19.00 

whether  independent  makers  would  to-dav  take  on  busi-  Steel   rails,   rerolling 16.25  to    16.75 

ness  at  less  than   2c.     The  Inland  Steel"  Co.  is  prettv  Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.50  to    is. 00 

,  ■,  ...    J  ,       ,.,      ..  .    ,  ,       •  Heavy    melting   steel 15.50  to    16.00 

heavily  committed  and  while  it  can  take  some  business  p,.„gg_  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  15.50  to    16.00 

in  heavy  material,  it  is  asking  its  sales  offices  to  sub-  Shoveling  steel   15.00  to    15.50 

mit  all  inquiries  and  has  no  stated  price.    About  30,000  Drop  forge  flashings 11.50  to    12.00 

tons  of  steel  mostly  plates  will  be  required  for  the  3000  Hydraulic    compressed    sheet 13.00  to    13.50 

..  J    1  ii         1        J   t,      ii.      Til-       •      r>  -*^'e    turnings    13.50  to    14.00 

composite  gondolas  recently  placed  by  the  Illinois  Cen-  p      w      t 

tral  Railroad.    There  has  been  a  marked  revival  in  the  ,_„„  „„„,„    „/,,-,,                        ,„r„        ,„„» 

,  ,   .  .,     ^  .      ,  J  .     ■,,         ■      i,.-     i        •  I'^o"   angles  and  splice  bars 17.50  to    IS. 00 

demand  for  oil  storage  tanks  and  builders  in  this  tern-  steel  angle  bars : . .   14  75  to    15  "5 

tory  are  figuring  on  a  large  number.     Details  of  this  iron  arch  bars  and  transoms IS. 00  to    18.50 

business  are  not  yet  available.     The  warehouse  price  Iron  car  axles 22.50  to    23.00 

of  plates  has  been  advanced  to  2.70c.  No^.^'lTusrelfn^g: !  l ! !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ]  ] !   ]i^  t   \lfs 

The  mill  quotation  is  1.75c.  to  2c.,  Chicago.     Jobbers  quote  No.    2    busheling 7. 00  to      7.50 

2.70c.  for  plates  out  of  stock.  Cut   forge    13.75  to    14.25 

„     ^    ,  „.  XT      I,-  •     i.  i.    4.1,  Pipes  and  flues 10..^0  to    11.00 

Cast   Iron   Pipe. — No   big   projects   are   up   at   the  No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to   14.50 

moment,  but  an  active  demand  for  small  tonnages  is  No.  2  railroad  wrought 13.75  to    14.25 

reported.     There  is  no  change  in  prices,  either  here  or  f}".^^  knuckles  and  couplers 16.25  to    16.75 

.    T,.        .      ,  T,-j        1  T    1      nr,  •   u      i.  Tj-  Coil  springs    16.50  to    17  00 

at  Birmingham.     Bids  close  July  27  on  a  job  at  Hins-  ^o.  1  machinery  cast 17.00  to    17:50 

dale,  111.  No.   1   railroad  cast 16.00  to    16.50 

We  quote  per  net  ton,   f.o.to.   Chicago,   as  follows:  Water  J^°"'    ^^°^-    Punchings.      15.00  to    15.50 

pipe,  4-in..  $49.70  to  $50.70  :  6-in.  and  above,  $45.70  to  $46.70  ;  if  ™J"        !  '"'''^'  «™°°th 13.00  to    13.50 

class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra.  Machine  shop   turnings 8.S0  to      9.00 

Cast    borings    11.25  to    11.75 

Structural    Material.— The    Inland    Steel    Co.   is   ac-  Stove  plate 14.50  to    15.00 

cepting  new  business,  except  that  which  can  be  rolled  m-tke  shoes u'oo  to    T'^o 

on  its  small  structural  mill,  with  much  caution  and  has  Railroad   malieable    .  ....[....... ...   16  00  to    16  50 

no  stated  price.     The  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  still  Agricultural   malleable    ; . .   le.oo  to    16.50 

holds  to  1.75c.,  Chicago,  but  is  making  no  definite  de-  

livery  promises  on  new  business.     The  Chicago  market  -pi             f  iU     rk               n/r              A 

appears  quotable  at  1.75e.  to  2c.,  with  the  latter  figure  *^*^°^  ^'^  t"^  Uurant  Motors  Lo. 

minimum   where   specific   delivery   is   required.      Struc-  It  is  announced  that  the  Durant  Motors  Co.  has  or- 

tural  lettings  are  more  numerous  than  they  have  been  ganized  a  new  company  to  be  known  as  the  Flint  Motor 

and  include  a  few  of  fair  size.     Jobbers  have  advanced  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  to  manufacture  a  medium-priced  auto- 

the  price  of  plain  material  out  of  warehouse  to  2.70c.  mobile  to  be  known  as  the  Flint.     The  Durant  Motors 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  1.75c.  to  2c..  Chi-  ^°-  ^^.^es   possession   this  week  of  the  former  plant  of 

cago.     Jobbers  quote  2.70c.   for  plain  material  out  of  ware-  the  Willys  Corporation  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  which  it  re- 

•^o"®®-  cently  purchased   at   public   auction,  and  the  plant  at 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — There  is  no  appreciable  Long  Island  City,  which  has  been  used  by  the  Durant 

decline  in  the  demand  for  track  bolts,  spikes,  tie  plates  company  for  assembly  of  the   Durant  automobile,  will 

and   angle    bars    and   makers   find    it    difficult   to   keep  soon  be  utilized  as  an  assembly  plant  for  the  Flint  Mo- 

abreast  of  their  orders.    Not  much  new  business  is  com-  tor  Co.     It  has  also  been  announced  within  the  past  few 

ing  out  in  rails,  but  on  standard  sections,  makers  can-  ^^ys  that  W.   C.  Durant,  head  of  the  Durant  Motors 

not  make   definite   deliveries    before    October.     Fairly  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Locomobile  Co., 

prompt  shipments  can  be  made  against  new  orders  for  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the 

light  rails.  business  of  the  latter  company,  which  has  been  in  the 

c.     J     J  T,                    ^           .-      ^,       ....„,■._        .,  hands  of  a  receiver,  are  under  way. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $40;  light  rails  vycj. 

rolled  from  new  steel,  1.75c.,   f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.25c.  to  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh  ;  track  a    „„„i   : j ic         if   •       •         ■         1 

blots  with  square  nuts,  3.25c.  to  3.35c.,  Pittsburgh ;  tie  plates,  ^  *=^st  iron  door,  15  X  16  in.  in  Size,  has  been  de- 

,  steel  and   iron,   1.85c.   to  2c.,  f.o.b.   mill ;  angle  bars,   2.40c.,  veloped  by  the  Conveyors  Corporation  of  America,  326 

^■°\-  "?'"•                      ^  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.    It  is  designed  especially 

^J°in"l^TL!T'r,c.  T:^:'  °"'  °'  "'"'°"'^  "'  '■""'■  for  boHer  settings  thus  to  secure  tightness  against  the 

leakage  of  air  or  gases.     The  bearing  surfaces  are  ma- 
Reinforcing  Bars. — The  Truscon  Steel  Co.  has  been  chined  and  floating  hinges  pivoted  to  the  door  at  the 
awarded   100   tons  for  the   packing   plant  for  Katz   &  center  are  used. 
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New  York 

Coal  and  Coke  Strikes  Responsible  for  Fever- 
ish Condition  of  Market 

New  York,  July  25. — The  market  is  demoralized 
on  account  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  causing 
scarcity  of  pig  iron,  coal  and  coke.  A  very  limited 
tonnage  of  pig  iron  can  now  be  obtained  and  the  short- 
age of  coke  is  causing  great  embarrassment.  British 
coal  and  coke  may  check  the  rapid  advance  in  prices 
of  fuel.  Considerable  coal  from  England  is  now  on  the 
ocean. 

I'ig  Iron.— The  market  is  feverish  and  prices  are 
rapidly  advancing.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  the  lowest 
schedule  announced  within  the  past  two  days  was  $27 
for  No.  2  plain,  $28  for  No.  2X  and  $29  to  $30  for 
No.  IX.  One  of  the  two  companies  having  any  iron 
to  sell  has  advanced  its  base  from  $28  and  is  now 
quoting  from  $28  to  $29.  Reports  from  Buffalo  indicate 
that  the  market  is  at  least  $26  on  No.  2  plain  and 
$26.50  on  malleable,  with  $28  asked.  No  Virginia  iron 
is  obtainable  and  quotations  on  this  grade  are  nominal. 
The  A.  P.  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Orange,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  450  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  delivery  in  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year.  There  seems  to  be  no 
probability  of  quotations  being  submitted  soon  for  that 
delivery.  A  boiler  company  is  in  the  market  for  lOOO 
tons  No.  2X  for  delivery  in  August  and  September  at 
its  New  York  plant.  A  Springfield,  Mass.,  melter  is 
in  the  market  for  1200  to  2200  tons  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Prices  on  foreign  iron  are  advancing, 
usual  quotations  being  $27  seaboard  on  Scotch,  $23.50 
on  French,  and  $25  on  Middlesbrough. 

We  quote  delivered  in   tlie   New  Yorl<  district   as   follows. 

havinj?   added    to    furnace    prices    $2.27    freight    from    eastern 

Pennsylvania,    $4.91    from   Buffalo   and    $5.44    from   Virginia; 

East    Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .$31.77  to  $32.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   30.77  to    31.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    29.77  to    30.77 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.91  to    31.91 

No.   2  Virginia,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 29.44  to    30.44 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  a  demand  for  ferroman- 
ganese  for  prompt  shipment,  with  very  little  available. 
Buyers  have  offered  as  high  as  $72.50  and  $75,  sea- 
board, for  spot  carloads  and  a  few  such  sales  have  been 
made,  resale  material  being  supplied.  One  British 
agent  with  a  small  consignment  due  in  August  has  sold 
several  hundred  tons  at  $67.50,  seaboard,  while  others 
have  gotten  $70  on  small  lots.  No  domestic  alloy  is  to 
be  had  before  September  and  the  coke  shortage  may 
affect  this  delivery.  The  Sheridan  furnace  of  the  La- 
vino  Furnace  Co.  may  be  obliged  to  bank  at  any  time 
because  of  lack  of  coke.  Spiegeleison  is  unchanged  at 
$35  for  the  16  to  19  per  cent  and  $36,  furnace,  for  the 
19  to  21  per  cent.  Prices  are  lower  on  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon.  Makers  who  were  quoting  $55,  delivered, 
are  now  willing  to  sell  at  $52,  or  possibly  less. 

Ferromanganese.    domestic,   seaboard,    per   ton. 

$67.50  to  $70.00 
Ferromanganese,    British,    seaboard,    per    ton, 

$67.50  to  $70.00 

Splegeleisen,   17   to   19   per  cent $3.'.. 00 

Splegeleisen,   20  per  cent $36.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per   cent,    delivered,    per    ton, 

$52.00  to  $55.00 
Perrotungsten.  per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 40c.  to  50c, 
Ferrochromium.  6   to  8  per  cent)  carbon.  60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.    per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered. .  .  12c.  to  14c. 
Perrovanadlum,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium. 

$3.00  to  $3.50 
Ferrocarbontltanium,   15  to  18  per  cent,  1  ton 

to  carloads,  per  ton $200.00 

Ores 
Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard.25c.  to  26c. 
Tungsten    ore,    per    unit,    in    60    per   cent   con- 
centrates,  nominal    $3.00  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  CrjOa,  crude,  per 

unit,    .Atlantic    seaboard 40c.  to  45c. 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  ner  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb,  of  M0S2,  New  York 40c.  to  45c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Fuel  shortage,  occasioned 
in  no  small  degree  by  transportation  delays,  is  the  all- 
important  topic.  An  added  number  of  mills  will  not 
consider  any  fresh  business.  Those  mills  which  can  still 
promise  delivery  in  a  few  weeks  are  quoting  premium 
prices,  and  even  under  these  conditions  do  not  favor 
relatively  small  tonnage  orders  involving  a  variety  of 
sizes.  More  is  heard  of  a  repetition  of  conditions  of 
1920  in  that  there  has  been  to  some  degree  considera- 
ble duplication  of  orders.    The  minimum  on  heavy  ton- 


nage products  appears  still  to  be  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh, 
except  to  such  large  consumers  as  car  builders.  Round 
lots  of  merchant  and  reinforcing  concrete  bars  have 
sold  at  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  under  definite  delivery  prom- 
ises. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York,  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars,  2.04c.  to  2.14c.;  structural  shapes,  2.04c.;  bar  iron. 
1.94c.  ;  and  steel  plates,  1.99c.  to  2.04c.  On  export  shipments 
the  freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  2b. 5c.  per 
100  lb.,  while  the  domestic  rate  Is  34c. 

High  Speed  Steel. — Slightly  increased  activity  is 
reported,  but  sales  are  still  small.  Producers  continue 
to  quote  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  at  75e. 
per  lb.,  with  special  brands  of  some  companies  ranging 
up  to  95c.  per  lb. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  in  this  district  on 
bars,  structural  material,  hoops,  bands  and  plates  and 
blue  annealed  sheets  have  been  increased  15c.  per  100 
lb.  Black  and  galvanized  sheets  are  still  on  the  same 
schedule  of  4.35c.  and  5.35c.  per  lb.  respectively,  with 
this  schedule  very  weak.  The  new  price  is  evidently 
based  upon  1.70c.  per  lb.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  with  an 
effort  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  $13  per  ton 
spread  that  has  prevailed  for  some  time.  Bars  are 
now  2.73c.;  structural  material,  2.78c.;  plates,  2.78c.; 
hoops,  3.78c.;  bands,  3.38c.,  and  blue  annealed  sheets, 
3.78c.  for  No.  10  gage.  The  market  continues  fairly 
active,  warehouses  handling  structural  material  report- 
ing unusua'ly  good  business  in  this  line.  Dealers  in 
wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  report  prevailing  prices 
strong  and  very  close  to  the  official  schedule.  We  quote 
prices  on  page  264. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Activity  in  purchasing  by  both 
private  and  municipal  interests  continues  strong,  but 
the  pig  iron  shortage  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Foun- 
dries are  still  booked  up  for  three  to  four  months.  No 
new  municipal  tenders  or  lettings  are  reported  this 
w.eek.  We  quote,  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  car- 
load lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $53.50;  4-in. 
and  5-in.,  $58;  3-in.,  $63.80,  with  $4  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

Coke. — While  a  sale  of  25  cars  of  coke  has  been 
made  at  $12,  ovens,  the  market  has  since  advanced 
rapidly,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  less  than  $14.50 
could  now  be  done  on  Connellsville  coke.  By-product 
coke  is  quoted  at  $12  to  regular  customers.  The  ad- 
vance in  foundry  coke  is  due  not  only  to  increase  in  de- 
mand, but  also  to  heavy  freight  rates  due  to  the  char- 
tering of  vessels  for  the  importation   of  British   coal. 

Old  Material. — Despite  the  general  quietness  in  the 
market,  prices  011  heavy  melting  steel  are  particularly 
stiff.  Buying  by  Buffalo  mills  has  warranted  payment 
on  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  up  to  as  high  as  $11. 
This  was  on  steel  being  shipped  by  barge  to  Buffalo, 
which  takes  a  freight  of  only  $2.25  per  ton,  compared 
with  the  railroad  freight  rate  of  $5.17.  Higher  prices 
in  the  Pittsburgh  market  have  also  tended  to  stiffen 
heavy  melting  steel.  Specification  pipe  is  quotable  at 
$9  to  $9.50  per  ton.  Prices  being  paid  on  heavy  melting 
steel  are  now  about  $10.25  to  $10.75,  and  on  short  length 
steel  rails  $11.25  to  $11.75.  ReroUing  rails  range  from 
$11.50  to  $12. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow  ; 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $10.25  to  $10.75 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  11.25  to    11.75 

Rerolling    rails 11.50  to    12.00 

Relaying    rails,    nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel    car    axles 16.00  to    17.00 

Iron    car   a.xles 22.00  to    23.00 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought    Iron    track 11.00  to    11.50 

Forge  fire   8.00  to      8.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought,   long 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.25  to    10.25 

Machine-shop    turnings    9.25  to    10.25 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 9.25  to    10.25 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   ( 1   in.  diam.,  not 

under  2  ft.  long) 9. 00  to      9.50 

Stove    plate    10.00  to    10.50 

Locomotive   grate  bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 10,50  to    11.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

No,   1   machinery  cast $18.00  to  $19.00 

No.   1   hea\'y  cast    (columns,  building 

materials,  etc.).  cupola  size 16.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  heavj-  cast,  not  cupola  size....   13.00  to    13.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    12.00  to    12.50 
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Philadelphia 

Coal  and  Coke  Shortage  Is  Crux  of    Present 
Situation — Prices  Higher 

Philadelphia,  July  25. — Although  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  is  not  relaxing  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  labor  troubles  at  coal  mines  and 
on  the  railroads,  the  pig  iron  and  steel  trade  sees  little 
hope  of  speedy  improvement  in  the  coal  and  coke  sup- 
ply, which  is  now  being  seriously  restricted  by  the  in- 
ability of  railroads  to  furnish  transportation.  The 
first  effect  has  been  upon  blast  furnace?,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  in  the  East  which  were  reported 
last  week  as  having  banked,  others  have  been  similarly 
stopped.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  banked  a  fur- 
nace at  Steelton  and  one  at  Sparrows  Point,  also  hav- 
ing two  banked  at  Bethlehem,  as  mentioned  last  week. 
The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  has  banked  one  at 
its  Johnstown  plant  and  another  will  probably  become 
idle  this  week,  while  the  coke  situation  also  threatens 
the  one  active  Midvale  stack  at  Coatesville.  The  East- 
ern Steel  Co.  has  banked  its  furnace  at  Pottstown. 
Other  furnaces  are  short  of  coke  and  may  be  forced  to 
suspend.  The  Sheridan  furnace  of  the  Lavino  Furnace 
Co.,  making  ferromanganese,  is  in  this  position.  Pig 
iron  prices  have  been  forced  upward,  the  high  prices 
being  paid  for  such  coke  as  is  available  leaving  fur- 
naces with  no  alternative  but  to  ask  more  for  their 
product. 

In  steel  the  situation  is  not  yet  so  acute,  but  of 
course  it  will  become  so  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  reduced 
pig  iron  output  has  spread  to  other  departments.  At 
present  the  situation  is  being  helped  out  at  some  plants 
by  stocks  of  cold  steel  on  hand.  Some  steel  companies 
are  wholly  or  partly  out  of  the  market.  The  sources 
of  supply  for  finished  steel  for  prompt  delivery  are 
becoming  fewer. 

Pig  Iron. — With  the  Warwick  furnace  banked  on 
account  of  coke  shortage,  the  Wharton  furnace  of  the 
Replogle  Steel  Co.  out  of  the  market,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  having  no  iron  available  for  prompt  delivery 
except  some  stock  iron  of  off  analysis,  and  other  fur- 
naces not  anxious  to  sell  in  view  of  the  possibility  that 
they,  too,  may  soon  be  affected  by  coke  shortage,  the 
present  Eastern  pig  iron  situation  is  not  hopeful  either 
from  the  buyer's  or  seller's  point  of  view.  The  mini- 
mum at  which  foundry  iron  is  now  obtainable  is  $27 
for  No.  2  plain,  $28  for  No.  2X  and  $30  for  No.  IX, 
f.o.b.  furnace,  with  the  sellers  restricting  their  sales 
largely  to  regular  customers.  Fortunately  for  consum- 
ers, they  appear  to  have  their  present  needs  covered  and 
there  is  very  little  inquiry,  but  there  is  considerable 
pressure  for  deliveries  on  contracts. 

The  following  quotations  are.  "with  the  exception  of  those 

on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at  Philadelphia,    and 

include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton: 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil.  $27.76 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75 2S.76 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 30.76 

Virginia  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil. .  $29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic  delivery  eaS'tern  Pa 25.75  to    26.75 

Gray  forge    25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable     27.50  to    28.00 

Standard  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  furnace)..  30.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)      30.00 

Ferroalloys. — A  few  carloads  of  resale  ferroman- 
ganese for  prompt  shipment  have  been  sold  at  $72.50 
and  $75,  seaboard,  the  buyers  in  one  or  two  instances 
making  the  offers.  Very  little  ferromanganese  from 
abroad  is  available  for  August  delivery,  most  of  the 
British  agents  offering  nothing  earlier  than  Septem- 
ber. For  forward  delivery  $67.50,  seaboard,  is  still 
quoted  by  domestic  and  British  producers,  but  the 
buyer  must  pay  whatever  tariff  may  be  legislated. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open-hearth  rerolling  billets 
are  quoted  at  $35,  Pittsburgh,  and  forging  billets  at 
$40,  Pittsburgh.     There  are  few  sales. 

Plates. — With  few  mills  offering  plates  for  prompt 
shipment,  the  situation  has  become  much  tighter  and 
price  no  longer  is  an  important  factor  when  consum- 
ers' needs   are   pressing.     For   prompt  delivery   1.80c., 


Pittsburgh,  is  easily  obtainable,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  average  buyer  can  do  much  better,  though 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  5000  tons  of  car  repair 
material  bought  a  few  days  ago,  is  said  to  have  been 
quoted  less  than  2c.,  Eastern  mills.  The  plate  mills 
are  harassed  by  diminishing  coal  reserves  and  receipts 
are  so  low  that  the  effect  of  the  shortage  will  soon  be 
reflected  in  decreased  operations. 

Structural  Material.— Although  plain  material  is 
obtainable  at  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  sources  of  supply 
at  this  price  are  nan  owing.  Probably  not  more  than 
one  or  two  Eastern  mills  will  now  accept  orders  for 
early  shipment  at  1.70c.  In  some  instances,  higher 
prices  are  being  paid.  An  office  building  for  Albert  M. 
Greenfield,  to  be  built  at  Chestnut  and  Fifteenth 
streets,  requiring  2500  tons,  is  in  the  market. 

Bars. — There  is  a  scarcity  of  steel  bars  for  prompt 
delivery  at  regular  market  prices.  One  Buffalo  mill  is 
quoting  2c.,  Pittsburgh.  Another  leading  producer, 
which  has  been  quoting  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  out  of 
the  market.  Some  Eastern  makers  of  bar  iron  have 
advanced  their  prices  to  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  carload 
lots.  One  large  producer  is  still  quoting  1.60c.,  but  may 
advance  to  1.70c.  this  week. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  have  advanced 
prices  on  nearly  all  items.  Demands  upon  the  ware- 
houses for  steel  have  increased  since  the  railroad  situ- 
ation has  made  shipments  more  difficult.  We  now 
quote  for  local  delivery  out  of  stock  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  2.70c. ;  iron  bars  (except 
bands),  2.70c.;  round  edge  iron,  2.90c.:  round  edge  steel, 
iron  finish,  1%  x  Vi  in.,  2.90c.;  round  edge  steel  plani.shed. 
3.65c.;  tank  steel  plates,  Vi-in.  and  heavier.  2.80c.:  tank 
steel  plates,  3/16-in.,  3c. :  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10 
gage.  3.40c.;  black  sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  4.25c.;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars.  2.80c.  ;  structural  shapes.  2.80c.  ;  diamond  pattern 
plates,  %-in.,  4.50c.;  3/16-in.,  4.50c.;  spring  steel,  3.50c.: 
round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.35c.  ;  squares  and  hex.agons.  cold- 
rolled  steel,  3.70c.:  steel  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter, 
3.75c.  :  steel  bands.  No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in..  inclusive.  3.35e.  ; 
iron  bands,  3.90c.  :  rails.  2.70c.  ;  tool  steel,  Sc. ;  Norway  iron, 
5.50c. 

Old  Material. — There  is  very  little  activity  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  such  demands  as  exist  for  steel 
scrap  come  from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  has  paid  $16  for  No.  1  steel  and  $16.50  for  railroad 
steel.  A  Pittsburgh  mill  is  offering  $17.50.  There  has 
been  a  little  demand  for  No.  1  railroad  wrought  and 
cast  iron  borings  for  chemical  plants,  with  prices  ad- 
vancing. We  quote  for  delivery  at  consumers'  works 
in  this  district  as  follows: 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows : 

No.  1   heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  $15.50 

Scrap  rails    15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.50  to  18.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 17.50  to  18.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought ; 15?00  to  15.50 

No.  1  forge  fire 13.00  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheerts    (for  steel  works)....    13.00  to  13;50 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling   grade   for 

blast  furnace  use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace   use)     13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop      turnings      (for      steel 

works    use)     13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop    turnings     (for     rolling 

mill  use)    13.50  to  14.00 

Heavj-  axle  turnings   (or  equivalent)  .    14.00  to  14.50 
Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    and 

rolling  mills)    14.00  to  14.50 

Cast  borings   (for  chemical  plants)  ..  .    17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    cast 17.50  to  19.50 

Kailroad  grate  bars 14.50  to  15.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new    specifications) 13.00  to  13  25 

Shaftmg    20.00  to  20.50 


Competitive  examinations  for  engineering  positions 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  for  an 
aeronautic  engineer  in  the  Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, are  announced  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Applicants  should  ask  for  blank  1312. 
stating  that  it  is  desired  to  take  the  examination  for 
senior  engineer,  grade  2,  in  the  one  ease  and  assistant 
aeronautic  engineer  in  the   other. 
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Cleveland 

Pig  Iron  Advanced  $2   to   $3 — Strikes  More 
Seriously  Felt 

Cleveland,  July  25. — The  effects  of  the  coal  short- 
age due  largely  to  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  are 
being  more  seriously  felt  every  day  by  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  works  in  this  district.  While  coal  shipments 
from  the  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  fields  improved 
slightly  during  the  week,  stocks  of  some  consumers  are 
about  exhausted  and  there  has  been  some  further  cur- 
tailment in  plant  operations.  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  have 
blown  out  their  Cherry  Valley  furnace.  Another  Ohio 
furnace  is  scheduled  to  be  banked  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  continued  operation  of  one  or  two  others  is  very 
uncertain.  The  McKinney  Steel  Co.  has  shut  down 
three  more  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  is  now  operating 
but  seven  out  of  14. 

Iron  Ore. — Ore  shipments  by  Northern  railroads 
from  the  mines  to  the  docks,  which  were  cut  down  as 
a  result  of  the  shopmen's  strike,  have  improved.  The 
slowing  down  was  due  to  lack  of  motive  power,  but 
some  of  the  roads  have  been  able  to  secure  men  for 
locomotive  repair  work.  However,  the  situation  is  still 
bad  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  ore  market 
is  at  a  standstill.  One  inquiry  for  approximately  100,- 
000  tons  is  pending,  but  very  little  activity  is  expected 
before  the  strike  situation  clears  up.  Boats  are  getting 
good  despatch  owing  to  the  fact  that  having  no  coal 
cargoes  they  are  going  up  the  lake  light  and  it  is  ex- 
petted  that  the  July  movement  will  be  close  to  10,000,- 
000  tons.  The  situation  has  not  as  yet  compelled  the 
tying  up  of  any  boats,  although  this  may  become  neces- 
sary. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer, 
53  per  cent  iron,  $5.95;  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51V4  per 
cent  iron.  $5.20;  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  J5.70 ; 
Mesabi  non- Bessemer,   51  Vj   per  cent  iron.   $5.05. 

Ore  Statistics. — Ore  on  hand  at  furnaces  and  Lake 
Erie  docks,  July  1,  amounted  to  25,367,087  tons,  as 
compared  with  30,066,465  tons  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  Furnace  stocks  July  1  amounted  to  18,693,088 
tons.  During  June  there  was  consumed  3,388,027  tons 
of  lake  ore  as  compared  with  3,293,964  tons  during  May. 

Pig  Iron. — Pig  iron  has  advanced  $2  to  $3  per  ton 
on  foundry  and  malleable  grades  owing  to  the  growing 
scarcity  due  to  the  shutting  down  of  some  furnaces  and 
the  withdrawal  of  other  producers  from  the  market. 
Three  lake  furnaces  entirely  stopped  selling  iron  dur- 
ing the  week  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  future 
operations  due  to  the  fuel  shortage  and  there  is  ap- 
parently only  one  producer  in  the  northern  Ohio  and 
Valley  districts  that  has  any  iron  to  offer  at  present. 
A  Cleveland  steel  maker  has  purchased  5000  tons  of 
basic  iron  from  a  local  producer  at  $25  Valley,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  more  could  be  had  at  that 
price.  A  West  Virginia  consumer  has  an  inquiry  out 
for  3000  tons  of  basic.  Considerable  inquiry  for  foun- 
dry iron  came  out  during  the  week  on  which  several 
producers  declined  to  quote.  Others  booked  several 
thousand  tons.  A  local  furnace  sold  several  lots  of 
foundry  iron  up  to  1000  tons  at  $25  and  then  advanced 
its  minimum  price  to  $26  and  its  next  quotation  may  be 
$27.  Sales  include  a  small  lot  of  foundry  iron  at  $26.50.  A 
local  furnace  sold  400  tons  for  shipment  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  at  $26.  Another  lake  furnace  sold  con- 
siderable foundry  iron  at  $25  to  $26.  Sales  of  mal- 
leable iron  have  been  made  at  $27.  The  minimum  price 
on  foundry  iron  in  Buffalo  and  Detroit  is  now  $26.  A 
small  lot  of  southern  Ohio  iron  is  available  at  $25. 
Southern  iron  is  unchanged  at  $18.50.  Shipments  of 
Alabama  iron  have  become  very  slow  on  account  of  the 
railroad  situation  and  much  of  this  iron  is  being  routed 
in  a  roundabout  way  for  Ohio  delivery  instead  of 
through  Cincinnati. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  Including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
rieverand.  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from.  Jackson  and  a 
$6  rate  from  Birmingham  : 

Basic.   Valley   furnace $25.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .$26.00  to    26.50 

Southern  fdy..  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 24.50 

Ohio  silvery,   sil.   8   per  cent 33.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace..  33.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  leading  Cleveland  pro- 
ducers sold  several  lots  of  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs 
during  the  week  at  $35.  There  is  considerable  inquiry 
for  forging  billets  in  car  lots.  An  Eastern  mill  is 
quoting  these  at  $40  at  mill,  or  about  $43,  Pittsburgh. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  considerable  in- 
quiry for  steel,  but  several  mills  are  not  taking  on  ad- 
ditional business  because  of  their  well-filled  order  books 
and  the  uncertainty  about  future  operation.  Conse- 
quently consumers  are  having  difficulty  in  placing 
orders.  Special  forging  steel  and  nut  steel  are  scarcer 
thar)  other  items.  New  demand  is  largely  for  steel  for 
early  shipment  and  buyers  seem  willing  to  pay  pre- 
mium prices  to  secure  quick  deliveries.  A  local  bolt 
and  nut  manufacturer  paid  1.80c.  for  200  tons  of 
steel  bars,  that  being  the  lowe.gt  price  available  for 
early  shipment.  Cleveland  and  some  Valley  district 
mills  are  quoting  tank  pates  at  2c.  to  2 10c.  Some 
sales  are  reported  at  the  lower  price  and  orders  have 
been  booked  at  the  higher  price  for  quick  shipment. 
On  light  plates  2.10c.  is  fairly  common.  There  is  an 
increase  in  demand  for  plates  from  boiler  manufactur- 
ers. Considerable  new  work  continues  to  develop  in 
the  building  field. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  for  reinforcing 
bars  continues  heavy  and  some  of  the  mills  are  getting 
behind  on  deliveries.  Quotations  on  hard  steel  bars 
range  from  1.75c.  to  1.80c.  The  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
has  taken  220  tons  for  the  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  190  tons  for  a  service  building  for  the 
Vahey  Oil  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  130  tons  for 
highway  work  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Franklin  Steel 
Co.  has  taken  230  tons  for  the  West  Seventy-third  Street 
bridge,  Cleveland.  The  general  contract  for  the  Roose- 
velt School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  placed  with  the 
Wallbridge-Aldinger  Co.,  Dayton. 

Sheets. — Specifications  continue  heavy,  but  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  new  business  is  coming  out.  The 
price  situation  seems  somewhat  eas'er  in  that  several 
mills  are  quoting  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
prices  without  delivery  promises.  However,  there  is 
considerable  irregularity  in  the  market  and  some  mills 
are  getting  $3  per  ton  above  the  Steel  Corporation's 
prices.  One  jobber  reports  car  lot  sales  of  galvanized 
sheets  for  mill  shipment  at  4.25c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Cleveland  will  receive  bids  July  28 
for  1625  tons  of  24  to  60-in.  cast-iron  pipe  and  for  155 
tons  of  fittings  for  the  water  works  department. 

Warehouse  Business.— Warehouse  prices  on  steel 
bars,  plates  and  structural  material,  hoops  and  bands, 
and  blue  annealed  sheets  have  been  advanced  $3  per 
ton.    Warehouse  sales  show  an  increase  ovei  June. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.56c.;  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2.6Cc.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3c.;  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  2.50c;  No.  28  black  sheets.  4c.;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  5c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.50c.  to  3.61c.; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.21c.:  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.30c.;  flats, 
squari  s  and   hexagons.  3  80c 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Specifications  on  bolt  and 
nut  contracts  are  heavy  and  include  good  orders  from 
the  railroads  in  spite  of  the  shopmen's  strike.  The  mar- 
ket is  firmer  and  there  is  less  disposition  than  recently 
among  some  makers  to  shade  regular  quotations.  The 
leading  local  rivet  manufacturer  Monday  advanced 
prices  $5  per  ton  on  structural  and  boiler  rivets  and 
has  discontinued  making  contracts.  The  price  advance 
and  refusal  to  make  further  commitments  is  due  to  the 
inability  to  place  additional  orders  for  steel  for  early 
requirements,  except  at  premium  prices,  and  to  uncer- 
tainty about  future  steel  prices.  It  is  understood  that 
other  manufacturers  will  make  similar  advances.  Struc- 
tural rivets  are  now  quoted  at  2.65c.  and  boiler  rivets 
at  2.75c.  Small  rivets  have  advanced,  70  per  cent  ofT 
list  now  being  the  general  quotation  and  70  and  5  per 
cent  off  list  the  extreme  discount. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  has  become  more  acute. 
Considerable  new  inquiry  is  coming  out  for  foundry 
coke,  but  practically  none  is  available.     Very  little  of 
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the  Virginia  coke  recently  sold  to  Ohio  consumers  is 
cominjr  through  to  its  destination  because  of  the  rail- 
road situation.  The  last  sale  of  Connellsville  foundry 
coke  was  at  $13.  We  note  the  sale  of  ten  cars  of  In- 
dianapolis by-product  foundry  coke  at  $10  to  a  Cleve- 
land consumer.  One  Virginia  interest  is  still  booking 
orders  from  its  regular  foundry  customers  at  $7. 

Old  Material. — Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  fu- 
ture mill  operations  because  of  the  fuel  situation  and 
the  resulting  absence  of  demand,  there  has  been  a  fur- 
ther softening  in  scrap  prices  of  about  25c.  a  ton  on 
both  steel  making  and  blast  furnace  grades.  Mills 
generally  are  taking  material  on  contracts,%but  are  de- 
clining to  buy  for  future  requirements.  Dealers  are 
making  little  attempt  to  do  any  business.  Small  lot 
purchases  of  heavy  melting  steel  by  dealers  to  cover 
old  orders  are  reported  at  $14.75. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.   Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Hea\T     melting     steel f  14.7a  to  $15.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 1.5.25  to    15.50 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 15.75  to    16.25 

Iron   rails    14.00  to    15.00 

Iron    car    axles 18.00  to    19.00 

I,ow   phospliorus   melting 16.00  to    16.25 

Cast    borings    12.25  to    12.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings.  .. .    12.00  to    12.50 

Compressed    steel    12.85  to    13.25 

Railroad    wrought    14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to    16.00 

Light   bundled   sheet   stampings 10.00  to    10.25 

S'eel     axle     turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1   cast 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    busheling 10.50  to    10.75 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 10.50  to    10.75 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in 10.50  to    10.75 

Railroad    grate    bars 13,75  to    14.25 

Stove  plate    13.75  to    14.25 

Pipes  and  flues 10.00  to    11.00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  25. 
Pig  Iron. — Although  little  business  was  done  out- 
side of  the  bookings  by  one  large  foundry  interest  in 
the  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  markets,  and  the 
placing  of  a  large  tonnage  by  a  pipe  maker,  the  Bir- 
mingham iron  base  at  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  the 
month  seemed  nearer  $19  to  $20  than  $18.50  to  $20,  the 
large  maker,  retiring  from  a  former  $18  minimum,  also 
retiring  from  a  later  $18.50  minimum.  Sales  of  recent 
occurrence  have  included  1000  tons  to  a  pipe  maker, 
lots  of  2000  and  4000  booked  in  Chicago  territory,  lots 
of  300  and  400  tons  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  and 
760  tons  to  a  Louisville  melter.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 
has  bought  20,000  tons,  paying  base  of  $18.50.  Re- 
ports of  extremely  large  tonnages  booked  by  pipe  con- 
cerns are  a  rehash  of  news  published  in  June.  With- 
drawal of  the  large  maker  quoting  $18.50  from  that 
base  is  accepted  as  indicating  the  end  of  that  price. 
One  maker  holding  for  $20  for  fourth  quarter  is  sell- 
ing third  quarter  at  $19  and  that  is  about  the  base  for 
that  business  for  such  as  can  be  had.  Rather  more 
pipe  iron  for  fourth  quarter  delivery  appears  to  have 
been  taken  than  was  estimated.  However,  there  is  no 
hurry  in  that  quarter.  Neither  steel  mill  nor  furnace 
operations  had  been  affected  from  production  stand- 
point by  the  railroad  strike  up  to  the  close  of  the  week 
and  this  week's  operations  were  likewise  assured  of 
non-interruption.  The  leading  interest  has  not  lost  a 
turn  of  a  wheel  in  any  department.  Where  one  com- 
pany is  short  on  full  coal  supply  there  is  ample  coke 
on  hand.     Deliveries  are  handicapped. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows : 

Foundry,    silicon    1.75    to  2.25 $18.50  to  $20.00 

Basic    18.50  to    19.00 

Charcoal,    warm    blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — The  strike  has  not  interfered  with 
steel  mill  operations.  The  Tennessee  company  is  con- 
tinuing its  double  turn  in  finishing  mills.  The  Gulf 
States  Steel  Co.  and  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  are 
at  full  turn.  The  Conners  Steel  Co.  is  busy  on  cotton 
ties  and  has  trouble  in  deliveries.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific's order  for  35,000  tons  of  rails  to  be  rolled  at  Ens- 
ley  is  for  1923  delivery. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  booked  10,000  ft.  of  24-in.  pipe  for  Wil- 


mington, N.  C,  following  12  miles  of  16-in.  for  Hender^ 
sonville  and  6^4  miles  for  Morgantown,  N.  C,  and  nu- 
merous other  Southern  bookings.  Belated  customers 
are  placing  orders  even  when  delivery  is  not  promised 
under  90  to  120  days.  The  base  is  $37  and  $38  can  be 
had  in  many  instances  for  the  asking.  Sanitary  pipe 
continues  to  sell  at  $65  for  standard  and  $60  for  extra 
heavy.     Coast  movements  are  continuously  heavy. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  rail  strike  has  upset  the  coal 
field  nearly  50  per  cent,  especially  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, while  other  roads,  especially  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  are  doing  much  better.  In  one  instance 
motor  trucks  arc  moving  coal  from  mines  to  Illinois 
Central  cars.     Spot  coal  base  has  moved  up  to  $3. 

Old  Material. — Steel  scrap  has  become  active  with 
numerous  buyers.  In  some  instances  it  has  sold  as  low 
as  $11,  but  general  quotations  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel   rails    $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.    1    steel 12.00  to    14.00 

No.    1    cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car    wheels 14.00  to    15.00 

Tramcar   wheels    13.00  to    14.00 

Stove   plate   13.00  to    14.00 

Cast    iron    borings 6.00  to      7.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 4.00  to      5.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  25. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  for  pig  iron  continues  strong. 
Prices  are  unchanged  at  $24.50,  Chicago,  for  defeiTed 
shipment  and  $25  for  prompt  shipment  for  Northern 
iron,  and  $18.50  to  $20,  Birmingham,  for  the  Southern 
product.  The  increasing  difficulties  besetting  makers 
of  pig  iron  through  the  shortage  of  coal  and  its  stead- 
ily mounting  prices  are  expected  to  cause  further  ad- 
vances in  the  price  of  iron.  The  principal  inquiries  are 
for  high-silicon  iron,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity,  the 
local  maker  beng  entirely  out  of  these  grades.  Buying 
for  the  week  was  confined  largely  to  lots  of  a  carload 
up  to  300  tons,  although  not  of  any  great  volume.  The 
Sheffield  maker  quoting  the  lowest  price  for  Southern 
iron  did  only  a  small  business  during  the  week.  The 
melt  in  the  district  still  is  heavy,  and  melters  are  ask- 
ing for  quick  shipments  of  orders  already  placed.  A 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  melter  is  in  the  market  for  from  1000 
to  1500  tons  of  foundry  iron,  and  an  Indiana  concern 
wants  1000  to  1500  tons  of  malleable.  A  concern  in  the 
district  wants  several  hundred  tons  of  ferromanganese; 
otherwise  the  ferroalloy  markets  are  quiet.  As  the 
Southern  Railroad  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  have 
not  yet  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
their  proposed  rate  of  $4.22  from  Birmingham  to  St. 
Louis,  we  are  using  the  $5.17  rate  announced  July  1. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $5.17  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite  City: 

Northern     foundry,     sil.     1.75     to     2.25      (third 

quar. )      $26.66 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25     (third 

quar. )      26.56 

Basic    (third   quar.) 26.56 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail,  sil,  1.75  to  2.25....    24. 4S 
Southern   foundry,   water  and  rail,   sil,    1.75   to 

2.25,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis 22.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Local  fabricators  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  placing  orders  for  from  50  to  100 
tons,  as  the  shortage  of  coal  and  heavy  orders  have  put 
some  of  the  largest  concerns  out  of  the  market 
altogether,  while  others  are  declining  most  business  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  steel  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railway  shops  at  Denison,  Texas,  amounting  to 
350  tons,  has  been  let  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.  Local  concerns  are  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Fawot 
&  Livaudais,  architects,  involving  a  considerable  ton- 
nage of  reinforcing  bars  and  a  small  amount  of  struc- 
tural steel.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  pur- 
chased 2500  kegs  of  standard  track  spikes,  di\nding  the 
order  among  several  concerns.    Other  railroad  inquiries 
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were  for  small  quantitfes,  items  that  should  come  from 
warehouses. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.57M!C.  per  lb.;  iron  bars,  2.57y>c.  ;  structural  shapes, 
2.67  Vjc;  tank  plates,  2.S7Vic. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
S.72Vjc.  ;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.45c.; 
cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.50c.  ;  struc- 
tural rivets,  $3.1Di/C.  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets,  $3.29i,i!;  tank 
rivets,  7/16  in.  and  smaller,  60  jier  cent  off  list;  machine 
bolts,  large,  50  and  10  per  cent;  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent; 
carriasre  bolts,  large,  55-5  per  cent;  small,  60  and  10  per 
cent ;  lag  screws,  60  per  cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank,  $3.50  ;  and  tapped,  $3.25  oft  list. 

Coke. — An  avalanche  of.  orders  for  coke  has  swept 
down  on  everyone  in  the  trade  here.  Orders  have  come 
in  exceedingly  heavy  volume  not  only  from  the  indus- 
tries, but  from  the  coal  trade  as  well.  The  St.  Louis 
by-product  producers  are  out  of  the  market.  The  Gran- 
ite City  producers  have  taken  on  a  very  big  tonnage. 
Their  plant  is  at  full  capacity,  but  orders  exceed  that 
and  they  have  been  drawing  on  their  storage  stocks. 
In  addition  to  the  business  that  has  resulted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  coal  sti-ike  and  other  concerns  being  out  of 
the  market,  coke  on  gas  contracts  is  being  supplied. 
The  price  of  coke  is  steadily  mounting  on  account  of 
the  abnormal  cost  of  coal,  its  scarcity  and  rising  prices. 
At  mines  where  there  is  coal  to  be  had,  its  movement 
is  hampered  by  the  railroad  strike.  Connellsville  coke 
is  most  difficult  to  get.  Some  Alabama  coke  is  being 
shipped  in  here. 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  continues  to 
show  strength,  and  most  items  are  higher.  Very  little 
material  is  moving  on  account  of  the  railroad  strike,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  cars  in  which  to  make  shipments. 
There  are  no  railroad  offerings,  as  the  roads  are  with- 
out the  labor  to  handle  old  material.  The  demand  for 
rolling  mill  grades  is  good,  a  little  going  out  of  the 
district. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   Iron   rails $16.75  to  $17.25 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 15.75  to    16.25 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 16.25  to    16.75 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section 25.00  to    28.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.25  to    18.75 

No.  1  heavy  railroad  melting  steel...   14.75  to    15.25 

No.  1  heavy  shoveling  steel 13.75  to    14.25 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 13.75  to    14.25 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  15.25  to    15.75 
Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Steel  angle  (jars 13.75  to    14.25 

Iron  car  axles 23.50  to    24.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    17.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms....    19.00  to    19.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2   railroad    wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad  springs   16.00  to    16.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 16.25  to    16.75 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to      9.50 

No.    1    bushcling 11.75  to    12.25 

No.   1  railroad   cast 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast 12.75  to    13.25 

Railroad  malleable   14.00  to    14.50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.75  to      9.25 

Machme  shop  turnings 9  25  to      9  75 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  25. 
Pig  Iron. — The  situation  in  the  pig  iron  industry 
here  is  most  serious  and  practically  all  the  furnaces 
see  the  end  of  operations  on  the  basis  of  their  present 
coke  commitments.  Although  no  furnaces  have  been 
banked,  two  interests  have  curtailed  their  blast  in  an 
effort  to  extend  operations  for  a  longer  period.  The 
rail  situation  has  precipitated  what  is  close  to  a  crisis, 
in  the  sense  that  where  furnaces  were  able  to  get  some 
supplies  of  coke,  deliveries  have  been  delayed  and  the 
likelihood  that  stacks  will  be  banked  looms  closer.  Rog- 
ers, Brown  &  Co.  are  out  of  the  market.  While  they 
have  had  little  iron  available  for  some  weeks,  the  state- 
ment is  now  made  that  absolutely  none  is  for  sale. 
For  No.  2  foundry  $26  appears  to  be  the  price  on  the 
few  sales  that  have  been  made,  and  $27  has  been  done 
on  malleable  where  a  small  tonnage  was  concerned. 
No  big  sales  have  been  made,  and  inquiry  has  been 
rather  quiet  with  all  sellers. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil %•>■;  qo 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil '.  !    2650 

No.   2  plain,   1.75  to  2.25  sil 26  00 

Basic    ^^  n(\ 

Malleable !  i! ! ! ! ! . ! ! ! ! ! ! '  " ' '    2650 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 31.78 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — All  the  producers  of  this 
section  are  in  a  serious  condition,  and  none  is  able  to 
forecast  just  how  long  operations  will  continue.  The 
local  branch  of  an  independent  has  received  orders  to 
withdraw  from  the  market  on  all  products,  although  it 
was  able  to  take  only  limited  tonnages  of  bars  and 
shapes.  Inquiry  is  brisk  for  all  materials.  Reduced 
operations  have  had  the  effect  of  further  delaying  de- 
liveries. The  independent  referred  to  was  quoting 
1.70c.  on  bars  before  it  formally  withdrew.  A  local 
bar  maker  is  understood  to  have  booked  1000  tons  at 
1.80c.  with  delivery  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  One  interest 
is  able  to  take  pipe  business  in  a  limited  way,  but  only 
from  its  established  trade  and  these  tonnages  are 
booked  for  60  to  90  days  deliveries.  Intimations  from 
the  trade  have  been  that  an  advance  in  pipe  prices 
could  be  expected.  One  company  is  understood  to  be 
quoting  2c.  on  bars.  An  advance  is  expected  in  sheet 
prices  by  one  local  factor,  but  no  announcement  is  to 
be  made,  at  least  for  the  present.  Sheet  inquiry  is 
good,  but  the  tonnages  are  not  especially  big.  No 
maker  of  finished  material  has  more  than  from  two  to 
three  weeks  supply  of  fuel  ahead. 

Warehouse  Business. — Effective  July  20,  prices  have 
advanced.  Business  is  especially  brisk  in  bars  and 
structural  materials,  and  is  good  in  all  lines.  With  the 
curtailment  of  mill  operations  a  greater  volume  of 
business  is  reaching  all  warehouses. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows:  Structural 
shapes,  2.85c. ;  plates.  2.85c.  ;  soft  steel  bars,  2.75c. ;  hoops, 
3.550.  ;  bands,  3.40c. ;  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
3.S0C. ;  galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  S.COc. :  black 
shec-t.s.   No.   28,   4.60c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  3.55c. 

Old  Material. — The  railroad  shop  strike  is  beginning 
to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  scrap  market,  and  while 
prices  are  firm,  mills  are  not  especially  anxious  to  buy 
the  last  ,few  days.  The  strike  is  interfering  with  the 
movement  of  cars  and  deliveries  are  going  to  be  delayed 
with  scrap  recently  purchased  from  railroads.  There 
have  been  no  big  sales  and  dealers  expect  none  until 
the  fuel  situation  is  relieved  in  some  manner. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Heavv    melting   steel $16.75  to  $17.00 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under .  18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Car  wheels   17.00  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast  iron  borings 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Grate   bars    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove  plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings ■ 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1   machinery  cast '.  .  .  .  18.00  to  18.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to  17.50 


Boston 

Boston,  July  25. 
Pig  Iron. — The  largest  individual  sale  reported  in 
this  territory  the  past  week  is  500  tons  No.  1  foundry 
lake  charcoal  iron  at  $28.50  furnace  base,  to  an  eastern 
Massachusetts  melter.  Business  otherivise  ranged  from 
car  lots  to  150  tons,  mostly  Buffalo  at  $25.50  furnace 
for  silicon  2.25  to  2.75  and  $26.50  to  $26.75  for  silicon 
2.75  to  3.25.  Eastern  and  western  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama  and  foreign  iron  sales  were  made  on 
base  prices  previously  reported.  Aggregate  sales  of 
all  kinds  of  iron  fell  considerably  short  of  3000  tons. 
A  Springfield,  Mass.,  melter  is  inquiring  on  500  to  1000 
tons  of  silicon  2.25  to  2.75,  500  to  1000  tons  of  silicon 
2.75  to  3.25,  and  250  tons  of  silicon  4.50  to  5.50,  last 
quarter  shipment.  In  the  last  two  or  three  days,  nu- 
merous small  inquiries  from  foundries  not  receiving 
contract  iron  ordered  heretofore  have  come  into  the 
market.  A  Buffalo  furnace  has  again  withdrawn  from 
the  market,  thereby  complicating  the  third  quarter 
shipment  market,  inasmuch  as  brokers  have  few  other 
domestic  irons  to  offer.  It  is  expected  prices  will  ad- 
vance within  the  next  ten  days  on  the  strength  of  emer- 
gency inquiries.  More  or  less  foreign  iron,  mostly 
Scotch  and  English,  is  offered  at  August  and  later  de- 
liveries. Prices  range  from  around  $26,  upward,  c.i.f. 
Boston  and  other  Atlantic  seaboard  points,  depending 
on  the  urgency  of  the  foundry's  needs.     New  England 
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foundries,  so  far,  however,  have  not  manifested  much 
interest  in  foreign  irons. 

We  quote  delivered  at  conimon  New  England  points  as 
fellows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Vir- 
ginia and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to  2.7S $30.15  to  $30.65 

East.   Penn..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.65  to    30.15 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to   2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to   2.25 29.41  to    29.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 28.60  to    30.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 28.10  to    29.60 

Warehouse  Business. — ^The  following  advances  have 
been  made,  per  100  lb.,  in  local  warehouse  prices:  toe 
calk  steel,  $1;  steel  bands  6  in.  wide  x  %  in.  thick,  72c., 
and  3  16  in.  thick,  57c.;  plain  round  and  square  con- 
crete bars,  25c.;  3,  16  in.  thick  plates,  16*4c.;  soft  steel 
bars,  flats,  deformed  bars,  structural  steel,  tire  steel, 
hoop  steel,  half  rounds,  ovals  and  bevels,  and  refined 
iron,  15c.  Sheets,  open-hearth  and  crucible  spring  steel, 
cold  rolled  steel,  best  refined  iron,  Wayne  and  Norway 
iron  remain  as  heretofore.  The  movement  of  iron  and 
steel  out  of  warehouses  has  no  more  than  held  its  own. 
Stocks  are  in  better  shape,  however,  because  of  recent 
arrivals  from  mills.  Steel  bands  appear  to  be  in  shorter 
supply  than  other  products.  Bolts  and  nuts  are  moving 
in  average  quantities  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Large 
rivets  are  in  slightly  better  demand. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2.75 V'  per  100  lb.  base; 
flats.  $3.4 0  V' :  corrcrete  bars.  $2.90  to  $3.03;  structural  steel, 
$2.75J..>  to  $2.90i,2  ;  tire  steel.  $4.15  to  $4.50;  open-hearth 
spring  steel.  $4.50  to  $6;  crucible  spring  steel.  $11.50;  steel 
bands.  $3.90;  hoop  steel.  $4.40;  cold  rolled  steel.  $3.50  to 
$4;  refined  iron.  $2.75V2:  best  refined  iron.  $4.25;  Wayne 
iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron.  $6  to  $6.50;  plates,  $2.85%  to 
$3.04;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  $3.75  per  100  lb.  base; 
No.   28  black  sheets,   $4.90;   No.    28  galvanized  sheets.   $5.90. 

Old  Material. — Pennsylvania  mills  have  withdrawn 
from  the  New  England  old  material  market  as  a  result 
of  the  coal  and  railroad  labor  situations.  The  trade 
here  takes  this  action  to  mean  that  mills  either  have  all 
the  old  material  needed  or  expect  reduced  operations. 
The  local  market  for  heavy  melting  steel,  pipe,  bundled 
skeleton,  etc.,  therefore,  was  flat  the  past  week.  Prices 
on  mixed  borings  and  turnings  are  50c.  to  $1  a  ton 
lower,  according  to  the  material,  due  to  a  lack  of  buy- 
ing orders  and  increased  offerings.  Quotations  other- 
wise remain  unchanged.  A  small  demand  remains  for 
cast  iron  borings  suitable  for  chemical  purposes  at 
$11.50  to  $12  f.o.b.  cars  shipping  point,  but  material 
is  lacking  because  of  the  inactivity  of  textile  machinery 
making  plants.  New  England  foundries  continue  to 
supply  themselves  with  machinery  cast  from  local  or 
nearby  yards.  Boston  dealers  find  this  kind  of  com- 
petition difficult  to  overcome.  Sales  of  car  lots  there- 
fore are  few  and  far  between. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points : 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.    2   machinery  cast 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate    14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to    15.50 

Street  car  wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1   heav>'  melting  steel $11.00  to  $11.50 

No.   1   railroad    wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Wrought   pipe    (1    in.    in    diam.,   over 

2   ft.   long) 8.00  to  S.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast    iron    borings,    chemical 10.50  to  12.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turnings..  8.50  to  9.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled   skeleton..  8.00  to  8.50 

Street  car  axles  and  shafting 14.50  to  15.00 

Rerolling  rails    11.00  to  11.50 

Coke. — New  England  producers  of  by-product  foun- 
dry coke  are  quoting  spot  fuel  at  $14.50  to  $15,  deliv- 
ered, where  the  local  freight  does  not  exceed  $3.10,  and 
have  advanced  contract  coke  from  $13.50  to  $15.50,  de- 
livered. The  contract  price  now  is  equal  to  $12.40  per 
ton  at  oven,  or  $5.65  a  ton  above  the  low  price  quoted 
this  year  and  S4.89  a  ton  above  the  oven  price  a  year 
ago.  The  producers  also  have  advanced  crushed  coke 
$1  a  ton,  making  the  spot  price  $13  f.o.b.  ovens  and  the 
contract  $12,  while  $13.50  is  charged  on  tonnages  de- 
livered outside  of  New  England.  Producers  are  ex- 
periencing considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  ade- 
quate high  volatile  coal  for  mixture  purposes  in  pro- 
ducing coke.  Foundries,  fearful  of  deferred  deliveries, 
due  to  railroad  labor  troubles,  are  making  heavy  de- 


mands on  coke  producers.  A  Connecticut  brass  manu- 
facturer during  the  past  week  closed  on  1000  tons  of 
crushed  coke  on  a  basis  of  $14.25,  Boston. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  25. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  this  week  shows  little  life, 
and  while  the  price  situation  is  a  little  stronger,  actual 
transactions  are  few  and  far  between.  The  melters 
appear  to  have  taken  the  attitude  that  it  would  be 
practically  useless  to  buy  iron  while  the  coal  and  rail 
strikes  are  on,  as  they  feel  that  with  the  interruption 
of  railroad  traffic  they  would  stand  little  chance  of 
getting  iron  should  they  come  into  the  market.  With 
present  conditions  continuing  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  iron.  Several  furnaces  now  operating  in  the 
Ironton-Ashland  district  are  on  the  ragged  edge  for 
coke  and  unless  coal  is  moved  to  the  ovens  will  shut 
down.  Sales  during  the  week  included  a  number  of 
100-ton  lots,  with  three  totaling  500  each  reported.  A 
central  Ohio  melter  bought  500  tons  of  malleable  at  a 
reported  price  of  $25.50,  southern  Ohio  furnace,  and 
another  district  melter  500  tons  of  foundry  at  $18.50, 
Southern  furnace.  A  southern  Ohio  melter  took  500 
tons  of  Southern  foundry  for  fourth  quarter  shipment 
on  an  $18.50  Birmingham,  base,  on  Northern  irons. 
With  the  exception  of  a  lake  furnace,  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  booked  an  order  for  300  tons  at  $23, 
prices  are  up  from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton.  Ironton  producers 
are  now  quoting  a  minimum  of  $24.50  Ironton,  and  Chi- 
cago district  stacks  are  quoting  $25.  In  the  South 
$18.50  appears  to  be  the  minimum,  as  the  low  priced 
seller  was  booking  orders  at  this  figure  last  week. 
There  is  some  resale  Southern  available  at  $18,  but 
the  tonnage  is  reported  to  be  rather  light.  The  only  in- 
quiry of  consequence  is  from  northern  Ohio  for  300 
tons  of  foundry  for  immediate  shipments. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati : 

Southern  coke,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25    (base) $22.55 

Southern  coke.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2  soft)..      23.05 

Ohio  silvery,   8  per  cent 34.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.    1.75   to   2.25    (No.   2)      26.77 

Basic   Northern    27.27 

Malleable    26.77 

Plant  Operations. — The  rail  and  coal  strikes,  while 
causing  some  inconvenience  to  mills  in  this  district, 
have  not  as  yet  seriously  interfered  with  operations. 
Blast  furnaces  operating  in  southern  Ohio  are  still 
being  supplied  with  coke  by  their  connections,  and  while 
the  outlook  is  not  at  all  bright,  it  is  hoped  that  some- 
thing may  develop  shortly  that  will  enable  them  to 
keep  running.  Most  of  the  steel  plants  in  this  district 
receive  their  coal  supplies  through  river  shipments, 
and  are  therefore  in  a  good  position  to  keep  operating 
regardless  of  a  railroad  tie-up.  Delay  in  railroad  trans- 
portation is  the  only  thing  that  will  necessitate  shut- 
downs. 

Finished  Material. — A  number  of  independent  steel 
companies  have  withdrawn  from  the  market,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  make  deliveries,  and  will  bend  every 
effort  to  take  care  of  orders  now  on  their  books.  The 
demand  for  finished  materials  is  rather  quiet,  due  to 
the  general  upset  caused  by  the  rail  and  coal  strikes. 
Consumers  are  urging  the  mills  to  make  shipments,  and 
are  bending  every  effort  to  get  materials  in  before  the 
congestion  becomes  more  serious.  Prices  have  an  ad- 
vancing tendency,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
mills  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  runaway  market.  On 
bars,  shapes  and  plates,  the  ruling  quotations  are  1.70c. 
to  1.80c.,  the  higher  figure  being  named  for  early  de- 
livery, while  the  lower  price  generally  refers  to  orders 
booked  for  shipment  at  mills'  convenience.  We  note  an 
order  for  400  tons  of  bars  booked  by  an  independent 
company  during  the  week  at  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  with 
no  definite  delivery  asked.  Inquiries  for  plates  from 
car  equipment  companies  are  coming  to  the  front.  A 
Middle  West  car  builder,  which  recently  booked  an  order 
for  1000  cars,  and  which  has  also  taken  on  a  large 
order  for  car  repair  work,  is  understood  to  have  placed 
a  sizable  tonnage  of  plates  with  the  leading  interest. 
An  Eastern  mill  is  quoting  plates  in  this  district  at 
2.10c.,    Pittsburgh,    but   the    ruling    price    is    generally 
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1.70c.  On  sheets  demand  for  automobile  body  stock 
continues  heavy,  seconds  commanding  the  same  price 
as  primes.  The  market  generally  can  be  quoted  at  a 
range  from  4.50c.  to  4.85c.  Black,  galvanized  and  blue 
annealed  sheets  are  in  fair  demand,  prices  ranging  from 
3.15c.  to  3.40c.  for  black,  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  galvanized, 
and  2.40c.  to  2.50c.  for  blue  annealed.  Wire  products 
are  showing  more  activity,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  jobbers  to  round  out  their  stocks 
before  the  railroad  situation  becomes  acute.  Inquiries 
for  pipe  are  fairly  numerous,  with  mills  quoting  thi-ee 
months'  delivery.  In  the  structural  field  no  new  in- 
quiries of  size  have  come  out,  and  the  number  of  awards 
fell  off  considerably.  A  number  of  projects  on  which 
bids  have  been  taken  have  been  deferred  for  the  time 
being. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  of  iron  and  steel 
products  report  a  heavy  demand  for  immediate  ship- 
ment, a  local  warehouse  booking  an  order  for  125  tons 
of  small  angles  for  shipment  out  of  stock.  Prices,  fol- 
lowing similar  announcements  from  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, have  been  advanced  $3  per  ton  on  most  products. 
Sheets  are  moving  in  better  volume,  and  bolts  and  nuts 
are  also  picking  up. 

Jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars,  2.75e.  b.ise ;  hoops. 
3.fi0c.  ;  bands.  3.35c.  base  :  shapes  and  plates,  2.85c.  base  ;  re- 
inforcing bars.  2.82 VjC.  base;  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.35c.  base; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  3.S5c.  base  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  3  60c.;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  4.50c.:  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  5,.=>0c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $2.70  per  100  lb.;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $2.85  per  keg,  base. 

Tool  Steel. — The  demand  for  tool  steel  shows  a  slight 
falling  off,  due  entirely  to  the  unsettled  condition  caused 
b.v  the  coal  and  rail  strikes.  Operations  at  some  local 
manufacturing-  plants  are  being  interfered  with  to  a 
slight  extent,  and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future 
is  not  encouraging.  Prices  are  unchanged,  18  per  cent 
tungsten  high  speed  steel  being  quoted  at  75c.  per  lb. 
base. 

Coke. — There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  coke  for  prompt 
shipment  and  prices  are  rising  rapidly.  Connellsville 
foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $14,  New  River  at  $8.50  to 
$11,  Wise  County  at  $9.50  to  $10,  ovens,  and  by-product 
fuel  at  $9,  Connellsville  basis.  Transportation  is  being 
seriously  interfeiTed  with,  but  coke  producers  report 
that  railroads  are  still  accepting  cars  for  shipment 
subject  to  delay.  To  date  there  has  been  little  interfer- 
ence with  foundry  operations,  but  this  week  will  likely 
see  a  number  of  plants  shut  dowTi  on  account  of  coke 
shortage. 

Old  Material. — There  is  little  more  activity  in  the 
scrap  market,  all  transactions  being  for  delivery  with- 
in the  next  30  days.  Steel  and  cast  are  in  better  de- 
mand. Some  mills  have  asked  dealers  to  withhold 
shipments  until  the  transportation  question  is  set- 
tled one  way  or  another.  Prices,  while  having  a  softer 
tendency,  remain  unchanged. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b  cars  Cincinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled     sheets     $8.00  to  $8.50 

Iron    rails    13.50  to  14.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.   and  up 2G.50  to  27.00 

Rerolling    steel    rails 13.50  to  14.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 13.00  to  13.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 13.00  to  13.50 

Car    wheels     14.50  to  15.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

Cast   borings    9.00  to  9.50 

Steel   turnings   8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad    cast    14.00  tp  14.50 

No.    1    machinery 16.00  to  16,50 

Burnt    scrap    9.50  to  10.00 

Iron    axles    18.00  to  18.50 

Locomotive   tires    (smooth    Inside)...  lion  to  11.50 

I'ipcs  and  flues i   '     i  7  oo 


Freight  Rates  on  Pig  Iron  from  Birniiugbam 

As  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Southern  rail- 
roads notified  Birmingham  iron  makers  July  10  that 
the  rate  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  Cincinnati 
would  be  $3.53  and  the  rate  from  Birmingham  to  St. 
Louis  $4.22,  The  Iron  Age,  in  its  issues  of  July  13  and 


July  20,  published  those  as  the  prevailing  rates,  instead 
of  the  rates  of  $4.05  to  Cincinnati  and  $5.17  to  St. 
Louis,  which  became  effective  July  1,  succeeding  the 
rates  of  $4.50  to  Cincinnati  and  $5.70  to  St.  Louis,  On 
Monday  of  this  week  the  railroads  made  the  following 
announcement: 

RITective  Sept.  1,  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  and 
intermediate  points  to  St.  Louis  and  other  places  taking  the 
St.  Louis  rate  will  be  reduced  26.48  per  cent  from  the  rates 
in  effect  June  29.  Rates  from  Birmingham  to  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Evansville  and  other  crossing  points  will  be  re- 
duced 21.55  per  cent  £l-om  the  rates  in  effect  June  29.  Rates 
to  Cleveland.  Chicago  and  other  points  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory  will  remain  unchanged,  as  northern 
roads  would  not  come  into  agreement. 

Hence  The  Iron  Age  this  week  quotes  the  rates 
which  became  effective  July  1,  namely,  $1.05  frcrni 
Birmingham  to  Cincinnati  and  $5.17  from  Birmingham 
to  St.  Louis, 


More  Metal  Workers  at  Higher  Wages 

Iron  and  steel  plants,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  show  for  June  a  gain  over 
May  of  7256  employees  in  106  establishments.  This 
gain  of  5.3  per  cent  was  accompanied  by  a  gain  of  6.7 
per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll  and  a  corresponding 
gain  in  the  average  pay  envelope  from  $46.77  to  $47.41, 
or  1.3  per  cent. 

In  the  automobile  industry  the  gain  in  44  establish- 
ments was  22  per  cent  in  number  of  employees  and  7.7 
per  cent  in  payroll  total.  In  car  building  and  repairing 
there  was  a  gain  of  6.9  per  cent  in  number  of  em- 
ployees in  61  establishments,  and  a  gain  of  10.6  per  cent 
in  amount  of  payroll. 

Wages  in  car  building  and  repairing,  due  to  the 
continuance  of  war  time  wages  in  railroad  repair  shops, 
are  considerably  higher  than  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  excess  in  June  over  steel  mill  wages  was  26.5  per 
cent  and  that  in  May  was  over  24  per  cent.  Wages 
in  automobile  plants,  which  are  exceptionally  busy, 
were  52.7  per  cent  over  those  prevailing  in  steel  plants, 
and  not  so  much  as  in  May  when  the  excess  was  59 
per  cent.     Details  are  shown  in  the  table. 

Number  Half-  Average , 

of  Estab-  Number  Month  Pay 

Period  lishments  of  Men  Payroll  Envelope 
Iron  and  Steel 

May      1922 106  137,170  $6,415,178  $46.77 

June.    1922 106  144,426  6,847.174  47.41 

June,    1921 110  110,572  4,907,968  44.38 

Automobiles* 

Mav,     1922 44  100,800'  7.257,400  72.00 

June,    1922 44  108,012  7,818.566  72,39 

June,    1921 44  94,729  6.635.553  70.05 

Car  Building  and 

Repairing 

Mav,     1922 61  54,258  3,147,377  58.01 

June,    1922 Bl  58,025  3.481.629  60.00 

June.    1921 61  44,462  3.057.619  68.77 


•Payroll  figures  are  reported  as  "weekly"  :  they  have  been 
made  "halt-monthly"  by  multiplying  by  2  1/6. 


In  referring,  on  page  1717,  June  15,  to  the  una-flow 
steam  engine,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  steam 
flows  from  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  toward  a  common 
central  exhaust,  instead  of  from  the  center  toward  'he 
ends.  This  uni-directional  flow  of  the  steam  causes 
a  gradual  fall  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder  walls 
from  inlet  to  exhaust,  while  the  long  compression,  in 
combination  with  jacketing  of  the  heads,  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  clearance  surfaces  to  a  point  above 
that  of  the  entering  steam,  thus  eliminating  cylinder 
condensation. 


A  manual  on  corporation  law,  accounting  and 
finance,  entitled,  "Corporation  Procedure,"  is  about  to 
be  issued  by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York,  under  the  authorship  of  Thomas  Conyngton, 
R.  J.  Bennett,  Hugh  R.  Conyngton  and  Paul  W.  Pinker- 
ton.  The  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  cor- 
poration officials  and  accountants  as  well  as  to  lawyers, 
bankers  and  investors. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh    • 


I 
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Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,   base,   per   lb 1.70c.  to  1.80c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,   channels,   etc 1.70c.  to  l.SOc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  l.SOc. 

Relined  iron  bars,  base  per  lb 2.20c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb. 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Banus,  base,  per  lb.   '. 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Strips,    base,    per   lb 2.50c.  to  2.7oc. 

Colion   lies,  per  bundle  of  45  lb If  1.10 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.1Qc. 

Sti'ips,   base,  per  lb 4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.40 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.23 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.65 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg   1.90  to    2.00 

Woven    fence,    carloads 73  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 

60.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ...  60  and  10  per  cent  ott  list 

Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads     60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Oiher    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and    shorter 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank   $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped $4.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

9  16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

=4   in.  and   larger.  U.  S.  S..  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.   A.   E.    %   in.  and  larger.  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in   packages    SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk    SO,  5  and  2%  percent  off  list 

Tire    bolts     65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  bolts  in  carloads    3.00c.  to  3.25c.  base 

Track  bolts,  less  than  200  kegs 3.50c.  to  3.75c.  base 

Cap   and   Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

75  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  oft  list 

tJpset   cap   screws SO  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws    SO  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $2.65 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Small    rivets     70  to  70  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2. 25  to  $2.35 

Spikes,  hi  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 2.50  to  2.60 

Spikes,    boat   and   barge,    base,    per    100    lb 2.50  to  2.60 

T>-T.ck  bolts,  base,  ner  100  lb 3.25 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.00  to  2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt   Weld 


Inches 
I    td'%.' 


Steel 

Black 
. ...      54% 


Iron 
Inches  Black 

Vi   to   % +   3V4 

Ml    36'/, 

42Mi 
44M( 


1    to   IVj. 


2>^    to    6 68 

7   to    8 65 

9  to  12 64 


33% 
50% 
56% 

58% 

Lap  Weld 

51%     I    2    

55%  2%  to  6. 
51%  7  to  12.  . 
50%     1 


39% 
42% 
40% 


Galv. 

+  22% 

18% 

27% 

29% 


25% 
29% 
27% 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%    50% 

54    to    % 56 


33 

38% 
50% 
55% 
57% 
5S% 


.+    4%     +37% 
.      35%         23% 


42% 

to    1% 44% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong, 

2    62  50% 

2%  to  4 66  54% 

4%  to  6 65  53% 

7    to    8 61  47% 

9  to  12 55  41% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8 .  .  . 
9  to  12  .  . 


40% 
43% 
42% 
35% 
30% 


27% 
31% 
30% 
23% 
18% 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   In 26% 

2  to  2%  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

3Vi  to  13  in 57 


5 


1%  in. 

1%  to  1%  in 15 

2  to  2%  in 25 

2%  to  3  in 30 

3%  to  4%  in 32 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts   on   cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled   tubes    in   carload 
lots,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh,   follow : 

1  in 60        12%  and   2%   in 43 

1%  and  1%  in 52  3    in 47 

1%    in 36  3%    to    4    in 52 

2  and  2%  in 39         i    4%    in.   to   5   in 44 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 


(Per  package.   200-lb. ) 

b.  coating $9.30    I    25-lb.  coating  L  C $14.25 

b.  coating  I.  C 9.60        30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 


8-lb. 

8-lb.  „ 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80        35-lb.  coating  1  C 16.: 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C .   17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.40c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  4.40c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb •. 4.15c.  to  4.40c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   2S    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,   to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,   domestic...  0.3i5 

Baltimore,    export 0.255 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.285 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.285 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland 0.215 

Cleveland,   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...    0.705 

St.  Paul 0.595 

Omaha   0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis    0.3S5 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water 0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  Is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  SO. 000  lb.  On  the  latter  Item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha,  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.  ;  rods,  "wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c.  ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c.  ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c. ; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St.  New  St. 

July  Lake  lytic*  York     York  Louis  York  Louis 

19 14.00  13.75  31.62%    5.75  5.45  6.15  5.80 

20 14.00  13.75  31.75        5.75  5.42>^  6.20  5.85 

21 14.00  13.75  31.S7V.    5.75  5.40  6.25  5.90 

22 14.00  13.75  .....        5.75  5.40  6.25  5.90 

24 14.00  13.75  32.00       5.75  6.40  6.30  5.95 

25 14.00  13.75  32.12%    6.75  5.40  6.30  5.95 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  July  25. 

Copper  is  quiet,  but  prices  are  fairly  well  sustained. 
There  is  very  little  activity  in  tin,  but  prices  have 
shown  a  slightly  upward  trend.  Lead  is  quiet,  the  St. 
Louis  price  being  slightly  easier.  A  steady  demand  for 
zinc,  with  small  stocks  available,  continues  to  force 
prices  upward. 

Copper. — The  copper  market  is  quiet,  but  prices  are 
fairly  steady.  Leading  producers  are  unwilling  to  sell 
for  any  position  or  for  delivery  to  any  point  at  less 
than  14c.,  delivered,  for  electrolytic,  but  copper  held  by 
second  hands  has  been  sold  at  a  fraction  under  this 
price,  but  apparently  nothing  less  than  13.87i/2C.,  de- 
livered, has  been  done.  The  coal  and  railroad  strikes  are 
having  at  least  a  sentimental  effect  upon  buying, 
although  so  far  no  actual  distress  due  to  coal  shortage 
is  reported  from  plants  of  the  principal  copper  con- 
sumers. The  leading  copper  producers  believe  that  the 
market  is  now  in  fairly  strong  position,  surplus  stocks 
having  practically  been  exhausted,  and  that  larger  buy- 
ing and  higher  prices  will  follow  the  settlement  of  the 
coal  and  railroad  labor  troubles. 

Tin. — There  has  been  just  enough  business  in  tin 
during  the  past  week  to  establish  price  levels.  Buyers 
appear  to  be  well  supplied  for  the  present  and  the  trade 
e.xpects  present  quiet  conditions  to  prevail  until  the 
end  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes.  Most  of  the  large 
consumers  are  covered  for  the  next  60  days.  Neverthe- 
less the  market  is  firm  and  prices,  as  established  by 
sales,  have  shown  a  slightly  upward  tendency  during 
the  week,  sales  to-day  having  been  made  at  %c.  above 
the  price  of  Tuesday,  July  18.  Sales  during  the  week 
have  amounted  to  a  few  hundred  tons  only,  being  mostly 
for  September^October  shipment  to  arrive  here  in 
November  and  December.  It  was  reported  but  not  con- 
firmed that  sales  at  32c.  per  lb.  for  future  shipment 
had  been  made.  To-day's  London  cables  report  spot 
standard  quoted  there  at  £158  5s.;  future  standard  at 
£158  7s.  6d.;  spot  Straits,  £159  5s.,  while  the  Singapore 
price  is  £160  10s. 

Lead. — There  is  some  pressure  to  sell  and  fairly 
substantial  lots  have  been  disposed  of,  mostly  by  one 
company,  at  slightly  easier  prices  at  St.  Louis,  although 
the  New  York  price  has  remained  unchanged  at  5.75c. 
per  lb.  The  St.  Louis  sales  were  made,  it  is  stated,  at 
as  low  as  5.37y2C.  per  lb.    Business  is  spotty. 

Zinc. — Declining  stocks  and  a  fairly  well-sustained 
demand  are  the  factors  influencing  an  upward  trend  in 
zinc  prices.  The  minimum  now  appears  to  be  5.95c., 
St.  Louis,  while  a  few  sales  are  said  to  have  been  made 
at  6c.,  St.  Louis.  Production  is  not  increasing  and  prob- 
ably will  not  until  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  are  out 
of  the  way,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  month  will 
bring  about  a  still  further  reduction  in  available  stocks. 

Antimony. — High  prices  are  being  asked  for  anti- 
mony, holders  now  quoting  5.25c.  per  lb.  for  carload  lots, 
duty  paid.  New  York.  The  market  continues  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  prospective  tariff  legislation. 

-Vluminum. — The  price  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  is  unchanged  at  19.10c.  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  cars  at 
producer's  plant,  freight  allowed,  for  the  98-99  per  cent 
virgin  metal.  Imported  aluminum  in  the  outside  market 
is  being  oflFered  at  17.T5c.  to  18c.  for  the  same  grade. 


Old  Metals. — The  market  during  the  past  week  was 
inclined  to  be  sluggish,  but  values  generally  showed 
little  change.     Dealers'   selling  prices   are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,   heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy   and   wire 12.75 

Copper,  light   and  bottoms 11.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass.   liea\'y    8.00 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.75 

No.   1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead.   hea\'>'    4.875 

Lead,    tea    3.75 

Zinc 3.50 

Chicago 

July  25. — Lead  has  declined  slightly,  but  good  ad- 
vances have  been  recorded  in  tin  and  spelter  prices. 
The  advance  in  tin  seems  to  be  largely  in  sympathy 
with  the  London  market,  through  which  considerable 
business  recently  is  reported  to'  have  passed.  There 
is  a  large  inquiry  for  spelter  and  although  the  year 
began  with  reserve  stocks  of  considerable  proportions 
the  report  now  is  that  supplies  are  meager.  Copper  is 
unchanged  and  old  metals  prices  also  are  holding  at 
the  levels  of  a  week  ago.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots, 
lake  copper  14.12i/ic.;  tin,  30.33%c.;  lead,  5.45c.;  spel- 
ter, 6c,;  antimony,  7c.;  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On 
old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and 
copper  clips,  10.75c.;  copper  bottoms,  9c.;  red  brass, 
8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.25c.;  zinc, 
2.75c.;  pevrter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin, 
26c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

July  25. — The  lead  market  for  the  week  was  a  little 
easier,  5.35c.  to  5.40c.,  carlots,  against  5.4oc.  last  week, 
while  slab  zinc  was  firmer  at  5.80c.  to  5.90c.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  light  brass  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and 
light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper 
and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter, 
loc;  tin  foil,  16c.;  tea  lead,  2c.,  and  aluminum  9c. 


Plant  Operations  in  the  Youngstown  District 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  July  25. — Industrial  coal  con- 
sumers say  that  co^l  prices  are  prohibitive,  and  there 
is  no  use  to  buy,  as  shipments  cannot  get  through. 

District  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  Youngs- 
town and  McDonald  are  maintaining  operations.  Five 
of  six  furnaces  are  in  blast  at  the  Ohio  Works,  14  open 
hearth  furnaces  are  melting,  the  Bessemer  convener 
is  blowing,  while  bar  mill  capacity  is  engaged  at  about 
80  per  cent. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  reports  that  it 
is  operating  four  blast  furnaces  in  its  East  Youngs- 
town group,  11  open-hearth  furnaces,  Bessemer  de- 
partment, two  blooming  mills,  four  skelp  mills,  one 
bar  mill,  10  tube  and  13  to  14  sheet  mills,  with  rod, 
wire  and  conduit  capacity  active. 

At  its  Youngstown  plant,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  has  one  furnace  in  blast,  11  open  hearths  charged, 
two  skelo,  one  bar,  one  plate,  five  tube  mills  and  16 
sheet  mills.  The  output  of  its  plate  mill  is  devoted  to 
skelp. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  has  two  blast  furnaces 
active,  11  open  hearths,  blooming  and  bar  mills,  84-in. 
plate  mill  and  28  sheet  mills  scheduled. 

Schedules  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  call  for  the 
operation  of  all  seven  units  in  its  open-hearth  depart- 
ment, bar  rolling  equipment,  three  strip  mills  and  44 
sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  at  its  Trumbull  and  Liberty 
plants. 

The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  has  one  blast  furnace 
pouring,  six  open  hearths  charged,  and  it  is  operating 
six  sheet  mills  and  four  strip  mills. 

Shortage  of  sheet  bars  has  not  yet  curtailed  pro- 
duction by  non-integrated  sheet  producers,  such  as  the 
Newton  Steel  Co.,  Falcon  Steel  Co.  and  the  Mahoning 
Valley  Steel  Co.,  which  are  operating  close  to  a  normal 
basis. 
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(Continued  from  page  210) 

observed  that  the  Bethlehem  specializes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  structural  shapes. 

Rails  —  SUtndard:  The  Lackawanna's  great  spe- 
cialty is  the  production  of  steel  rails.  Of  the  entire 
tonnape  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1920  (2,604,- 
116),  it  contributed  15.18  per  cent;  the  Bethlehem,  6.78 
per  cent.  If  these  companies  combine  they  will,  if  the 
ratio  just  mentioned  continues,  control  substantially  22 
per  cent  of  the  country's  entire  production.  About 
seven-eigrhths  of  this  production  is  sold  in  the  United 
States,  the  remaining  one-eighth  being  sold  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  Of  the  entire  amount  sold  by  these  two 
companies  in  the  New  England  district,  the  Bethlehem 
contributed  16.37  per  cent;  the  Lackawanna  83.63  per 
cent.  In  the  Eastern  district,  the  Bethlehem  contrib- 
uted 38.69  per  cent;  the  Lackawanna  61.31  per  cent. 
In  the  Western  district,  the  Bethlehem  contributed  4.73 
per  cent;  the  Lackawanna,  95.27  per  cent.  In  the 
Southern  district  the  Bethlehem  contributed  67.08  per 
cent;  the  Lackawanna,  32.92  per  cent.  Neither  com- 
pany shipped  any  into  the  Pacific  Coast  district. 

My  investigation  of  this  matter,  conducted  by  rep- 
resentatives in  the  field,  convinces  me  that  in  the  New 
England  district  these  two  companies  enjoy  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  trade  in  rails.  As  already  indi- 
cated, no  figures  are  available  showing  what  other 
manufacturers  ship  there.  But  representatives  of 
practically  every  railroad  in  this  district  were  inter- 
viewed, all  of  whom  corroborate  the  statement  just 
made.  This  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  Lackawanna's  plant  at 
Buffalo  and  the  Bethlehem's  plant  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania lie  closest  to  that  field. 

With  respect  to  rails  a  marked  uniformity,  of  long 
duration,  exists  in  quoting  prices.  All  manufacturers 
of  steel  rails  throughout  the  country,  no  matter  where 
the  plants  may  be  located,  quote  substantially  the  same 
prices;  and  the  prices  thus  quoted  are  uniformly  f.o.b. 
at  the  mills.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  is  the  railroad's 
advantage  to  place  its  orders  with  those  mills  reached 
by  its  own  rails;  or  if  no  mills  are  located  on  its  line 
then  with  those  mills  off  its  line  that  afford  the  short- 
est haul.  In  the  former  case  it  incurs  no  transporta- 
tion charge;  in  the  latter,  such  charges  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  None  of  the  railroad  representatives  in 
the  New  England  district  (where  alone  the  Bethlehem 
and  Lackawanna  enjoy  almost  an  exclusive  field  in  the 
rail  line),  voiced  any  apprehension  that  a  merger  of 
these  companies  would  result  in  an  enhancement  of 
prices  or  a  monopolistic  control. 

Rails  —  Light  Tees :  These  constitute  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  item.  In  1920  the  Bethlehem  pro- 
duced in  the  domestic  trade  2191  tons;  the  Lacka- 
wanna, 14,416  tons.  Only  14  tons  were  sold  by  both 
companies  in  the  New  England  district.  Of  the  2191 
tons  shipped  by  the  Bethlehem  1550  were  sold  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  484  in  West  Virginia,  leaving  only  157 
tons  for  distribution  elsewhere.  The  Lackawanna,  on 
the  other  hand,  disposed  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Ohio  of  nearly  all  it  produced. 

Rail  accessories: 

(a)  Standard  splice  bars:  In  the  New  England  dis- 
trict the  Bethlehem  sold  2701  tons;  the  Lackawanna, 
711  tons.  In  the  Eastern  district  the  Bethlehem  sold 
8389  tons;  the  Lackawanna  10,975  tons.  Of  the  latter 
tonnage  the  Lackawanna  marketed  over  two-thirds  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  Western  district  the 
Bethlehem  marketed  1554  tons;  the  Lackawanna,  3066 
tons.  In  the  Southern  district  the  Bethlehem  mar- 
keted 2405  tons;  the  Lackawanna,  95  tons.  In  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  district  the  Bethlehem  marketed  29  tons; 
the  Lackawanna,  less  than  a  ton. 

(b)  Bonzano  joints:  This  is  a  patented  product. 
The  Bethlehem  produced  3825  tons;  the  Lackawanna, 
510  tons;  both  companies  selling  to  a  single  pur- 
chaser. 

(c)  Continuous  and  100  per  cent  joints:  This  also 
is   a    patented   product    sold   by    both    companies    to    a 


single   purchaser,   the    Bethlehem   selling   21,643   tons; 
the  Lackawanna,  4320. 

(d)  Tie  plates— standard :  The  Bethlehem  sold  di- 
rect to  customers  3633  tons;  the  Lackawanna,  1370  tons, 
all  of  which  went  to  a  single  concern. 

These  rail  accessories  constituted  but  2.34  per  cent 
of  the  Bethlehem's  domestic  business  in  its  steel  works 
division ;  and  but  2.67  per  cent  of  the  Lackawanna's 
domestic  business. 

Railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts:  In  the  New  Eng- 
land district  the  Bethlehem  sold  833  tons;  the  Lacka- 
wanna, 544  tons.  In  the  Eastern  district  the  Bethle- 
hem sold  5602  tons;  the  Lackawanna,  4626  tons.  In 
the  Western  district  the  ratio  between  the  two  was 
about  the  same,  although  the  volume  of  sales  was  con- 
siderably less.  In  the  Southern  district  the  Bethle- 
hem sold  4570  tons;  the  Lackawanna,  only  591.  The 
sales  in  the  Pacific  Coast  district  were  so  small  as  to 
deserve  no  mention. 

Bridges,  Vinducts,  Caissons  and  Buildings. 
No  figures  are  available  showing  the  entire  amount 
of  business  done  throughout  the  country  in  this  line  of 
activity;  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
year  that  the  Lackawanna  entered  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  viaducts  and  bridges.  It  has  had  nothing  to 
do  vidth  caisson  construction  for  upward  of  three  years, 
although  just  now  it  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  con- 
tract for  the  tunneling  of  the  Hudson  River.  With 
respect  to  viaducts  and  bridges  the  Lackawanna  is  not 
equipped  to  carry  on  work  of  the  larger  kind,  its  main 
work  being  confined  to  railroad  bridges  and  the  like. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bethlehem's  equipment  is  such 
as  to  enable  it  to  construct  viaducts  and  bridges  of 
whatever  size.  It  makes  no  active  effort,  however,  to 
acquire  the  smaller  business,  such  as  the  Lackawanna 
engages  in,  for  on  the  whole  it  finds  it  advantageous  to 
keep  away  as  much  as  possible  from  work  of  the 
smaller  kind. 

The  principal  concerns  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
of  structural  material  on  a  large  scale  are  the  fol- 
lowing, although  there  is  a  large  number  of  smaller 
fabricators  not  included  in  this  list  whose  combined 
capacity  is  very  substantial: 

American  Bridge  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ;  Belmont  Iron  Works  :  Berlin  Construction  Co. :  Bethle- 
hem Fabricators.  Inc. ;  Boston  Bridge  Works  ;  Buffalo  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.  ;  Eastern  Bridge  &  Structural  Co. ;  Erie  Steel 
Construction  Co. ;  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co.  ;  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron 
Works ;  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co.  ;  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co. :  George  A.  Jast  Co.  :  Kansas  City  Structural  Co. ; 
Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co.  ;  King  Bridge  Co.  ;  Lehigh  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.  ;  Levgar  Structural  Co.  ;  McClintic-Marshall 
Co.  ;  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. ;  Mt.  Vernon  Bridge 
Co. ;  National  Bridge  Works :  New  England  Structural  Co. ; 
Paterson  Bridge  Co.  ;  Penn  Bridge  Co.  ;  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  ; 
Pittsburgh  Des  Moines  Co.  ;  Shoemaker  Satterthwaite  Co.  ; 
Virginia   Bridge  &  Iron   Co.  :    Witherow   Steel  Co. 

The   percentage    of    the    principal   products 
produced  by  other  manufacturers  and  Hie  com- 
petition  that   will   exist   if   this   merger   goes 
through. 
Pig  iron:   The  total  production  in  the  United  States 
in   1920  was  36,925,987  tons,  of  which  the  Bethlehem 
and    the    Lackawanna    together    contributed    7.56    per 
cent.     The  amount  produced  by  others  was  34,137,290 
tons,  or  92.44  per  cent. 

Structural  Shapes:  The  entire  production  in  the 
United  States  for  1920  was  3,306,748  tons.  Of  this 
tonnage,  Bethlehem  and  Lackawanna  together  con- 
tributed 21.43  per  cent.  Or,  to  state  the  matter  in  a 
different  way,  2,757,929  tons,  or  78.57  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  were  produced  by  other  concerns.  The  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  Directory  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  1920  gives,  on  page  470,  a  list  of  52  different  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  structural  shapes 
in  the  United  States. 

Plates:  4,755,133  tons  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1920;  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Lackawanna  to- 
gether contributed  4.73  per  cent.  This  means  that 
4,529,986  tons,  representing  95.27  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  produced  by  other  concerns.  See  pp.  472-3  of  the 
Directory  just  mentioned  for  a  list  of  58  concerns  in 
the  United  States  manufacturing  plates  in  1920. 

Rails :    The  total  production  in  the  United  States  in 
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1920  amounted  to  2,604,116  tons,  of  which  Bethlehem 
and  Lackawanna  together  contributed  21.96  per  cent. 
Or,  to  state  the  matter  in  a  different  way,  2,05'2,231 
tons,  representing  78.04  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
produced  by  others.  See  p.  469  of  the  Directory  for  a 
list  of  the  various  concerns  in  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  rails. 

Steel  Ingots:  Inasmuch  as  all  steel  products  are 
made  from  this  article,  it  will  be  well  to  give  figures 
showing  the  ingot  capacity  of  the  entire  country  and 
the  percentage  represented  by  Bethlehem  and  Lacka- 
wanna, with  figures  designed  to  contrast  their  capac- 
ity with  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  other  producers.  The  country's  total  rated  an- 
Tiual  ingot  capacity  is  50,440,000  tons.  Of  this  amount 
Bethlehem  and  Lackawanna's  combined  capacity  is  9.7 
per  cent;  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
45  per  cent;  that  of  all  others  is  45.3  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  rated  ingot  capacity  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  about  five  times  that  of  the 
Bethlehem  and  Lackawanna  combined. 

Will  a  merger  of  these  companies  violate  the 
act  of  July  2,  1890,  com-monly  known  as  the 
anti-trust  act? 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not.  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna by  the  Bethlehem  will  offend  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1890,  commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  or  anti-trust 
act.  The  numerous  decisions  of  the  supreme  Court, 
ranging  over  a  period  of  30  years,  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  this 
important  statute.  Every  combination  formed  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  restraining  interstate  trade  or  of 
acquiring  a  monopoly  therein  falls,  of  course,  within 
its  condemnation.  As  pointed  out  in  an  early  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,'  it  is  not  every  contract  or  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  that  is  prohibited  by  this 
act;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  scarcely  any  contract 
would  fall  beyond  its  reach.  It  obviously  applies,  how- 
ever, to  every  contract  or  combination  in  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade;  and  manifestly  the  evils  that  may 
be  inflicted  upon  the  public,  such  as  the  enhancement 
of  prices,  are  of  paramount  concern. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  find  in  the  exhaustive 
investigation  I  have  made  any  reasonable  warrant  for 
asserting  that  the  public  will  suffer  if  this  consolida- 
tion is  consummated.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  motive 
which  prompts  the  Bethlehem  to  acquire  the  Lacka- 
wanna plant  is  the  sole  desire  to  secure  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  production,  handling,  and 
distribution  of  steel  products,  and  that  the  thought  of 
acquiring  a  monopoly  or  of  enhancing  prices  was  never 
present.  The  whole  transaction  from  beginning  to  end 
impresses  me  as  being  thoroughly  clean,  honest  and 
straightforward.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  in 
United  States  v.  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  251  U.  S. 
417,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  declare  illegal  a 
combination  of  much  greater  magnitude.  In  that  case 
the  court  apparently  adopted  the  findings  of  two  of  the 
four  judges  of  the  lower  court  that  the  combination 
there  assailed  was  formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  monopoly;  but  because  monopoly  v/as  found 
to  be  impossible  of  attainment  and  all  attempts  with 
other  manufacturers  to  control  prices  had  been  aban- 
doned in  good  faith  before  suit  was  brought,  the  court 
refused  to  order  the  combination  dissolved.  The  mer- 
ger now  under  consideration  will  be  neither  an  actual 
monopoly  nor  even  an  attempt  to  monopolize;  and  of 
course  the  decision  just  referred  to  is  controlling. 

Will  a  merger  of  these  companies  violate  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1914,  commonly  knoxon  as 
the  Clayton  Act? 

Here  also.  I  am  constrained  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  not.  But  different  considerations  in  part  apply. 
That  act  (Sec.  7)  makes  it  illegal  for  one  corporation 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  acquire  the  stock  or 
other  share  capital  of  another  corporation  engaged  also 

^  flopkinn  V.  United  Slates.  171  U.  S.  57S.  GOO.  "The  act 
•  •  •  must  have  a  reasonable  construction  or  else  there 
would  scarcely  be  an  agreement  or  contract  among  business 
men  th.at  could  not  be  said  to  have  Indirectly  or  remotely 
some  bearing  upon  Interstate  commerce,  and  Dossibly  to 
restrain  it." 


in  such  commerce  where  the  effect  of  such  acquisition 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  between 
them  or  to  restrain  commerce  in  any  section  or  com- 
munity, or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of 
commerce.  It  is  obvious  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
stock  of  one  company  by  another  is  not  prohibited 
where  all  that  takes  place  is  a  mere  lessening  of  compe- 
tition. The  act  denounces  the  acquisition  only  where 
the  effect  may  be  substajitially  to  lessen  competition  be- 
tween the  companies.  I  have  set  forth  with  consid- 
erable detail  the  extent  of  the  competition  existing  be- 
tween the  two  companies  mentioned.  In  my  opinion  the 
facts  are  not  such  as  to  bring  the  proposed  merger 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Clayton  act. 

This  conclusion  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
consider  another  question,  the  solution  of  which  is  at- 
tended with  no  little  difficulty,'  and  that  is  whether 
the  proposed  merger  would  fall  within  this  act  if  its 
effect  were  to  substantially  lessen  competition.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  that  act  docs  not  in  express  terms  pro- 
hibit the  acquisition  of  physical  assets.  What  it  pro- 
hibits is  the  acquisition  of  "the  stock  or  other  share 
capital."  What  the  Bethlehem  company  in  this  in- 
stance proposes  to  do  is  to  acquire,  not  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Lackawanna,  but  an  outright  conveyance  of  its 
physical  assets.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  a 
ruling  made  in  1916,  announced  that  in  its  opinion  the 
act  did  not  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  the  physical  as- 
sets of  one  corporation  by  another.  As  that  body,  no 
less  than  myself,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing certain  provisions  of  this  act,  its  administrative 
construction  of  the  section  in  question  is  entitled,  under 
a  long  and  well  recognized  line  of  authorities,  to  great 
weight.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  plan  of  pur- 
chase contemplates  that  the  Lackawanna  shall  convey 
its  property  to  the  Bethlehem  in  return  for  shares  of 
stock  of  the  latter  company,  to  be  followed  by  an  early 
winding  up  and  dissolution  of  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
distribution  of  these  shares  among  the  Lackawanna 
stockholders.  I  need  not,  however,  stop  to  consider 
whether,  under  other  circumstances,  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  act,  for  the  conclusion  I  have  just 
announced  makes  it  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

Will  a  tnerger  of  these  companies  violate  the 
Act  of  April  10,  1918,  commonly  known  as  the 
Webb  Act? 
These    companies    are    members    of    an    association 
formed  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  by  this  act 
to  handle  export  trade.     It  is  obvious  from  what  I  have 
already  said  that  this  act  will  in  no  wise  be  violated 
if  this  merger  goes  through. 

Will  a  tnerger  of  these  companies  violate 
the  act  of  Sept.  26,  1914,  commonly  known  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act? 
The  Senate's  resolution  is  broad  enough  to  call  for 
an  expression  of  my  \'iews  upon  this  point;  but  for  ob- 
vious reasons  I  must  decline  to  express  any.     The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commis?;ion  is  alone  vested  with  the  power 
of  enforcing  that  act,  and  as  appears  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,   67th   Congress,  2d  session,  p.  8872 
et  seq.,  that  body  has    preferred    a    formal  complaint 
against  these   companies,   charging  that   the  proposed 
merger  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  5.    The  Senate  will  no  doubt  be  quick 
to  perceive  the  impropriety  of  my  expressing  any  opin- 
ion upon  this  matter. 

Midvale-Repubic-Inland  Merger 

I  shall  begin  by  taking  up  the  products  common 
to  all  three  of  these  companies  and  present  sales  fig- 
ures showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
products  and  the  percentage  which  the  production  of 
these  companies  bears  to  the  entire  production  in  the 
United  States.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  merger,  I 
shall  deal  alone  with  the  year  1920. 

Coke  and  By-Products:  The  remarks  under  this 
heading  in  dealing  \vith  the  other  meiger  are  likewise 
applicable  here,  and  accordingly  this  item  does  not  re- 
quire separate  treatment. 

Pig  Iron:  What  has  been  said  under  this  heading 
with  respect  to  the  other  merger  likewise  applies  here. 
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and  repetition  is  accordingly  unnecessary.  The  three 
companies  combined  produced  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  entire  production  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
really  not  in  competition  with  respect  to  this  item, 
the  Republic  alone  engaging  in  its  sale  and  then  only 
with  respect  to  that  made  in  Alabama. 

Blooms,  Billets  and  Slabs:  In  the  New  England  dis- 
trict (Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island  and  Vermont)  none  of  the  three 
companies  in  1920  sold  any  blooms.  Midvale  sold  33 
tons  of  billets  and  3  tons  of  slabs.  The  Republic  sold 
1055  tons  of  billets,  and  no  slabs.  Inland  sold  neither 
blooms,  slabs  nor  billets.  In  the  Eastern  district  (New 
York,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia)  the 
Republic  sold  no  blooms.  The  Midvale  sjld  10,582 
tons,  over  one-half  of  which  went  to  New  York.  The 
Inland  sold  36,451  tons,  all  but  90  tons  going  to  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  As  a  rule  the  Inland's  shipments 
into  this  territory  are  exceedingly  small,  tha  heavier 
tonnage  for  1920  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
an  unusual  shortage  occurred  in  this  district  in  that 
year,  and  the  abnormal  conditions  which  existed  at  the 
time  were  such  as  to  induce  Inland  to  ship  a  portion  of 
its  product  to  that  territory. 

With  respect  to  billets  the  Midvale  sold  953  tons; 
the  Republic  6977  tons;  the  Inland  12,747,  all  but  154 
tons  going  to  Ohio.  With  respect  to  slabs  Midvale 
sold  3015  tons;  Republic  1845  tons;  Inland  15,021  tons, 
all  of  which  went  to  a  single  concern  in  northern  Ohio. 

In  the  Western  district  (Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming)  the  Midvale  sold 
only  4  tons  of  blooms,  56  tons  of  slabs  and  2733  tons 
of  billets;  the  Republic  none  at  all;  the  Inland  217  tons 
of  blooms  and  33,819  tons  of  billets,  of  which  over 
30,000  were  sold  in  Illinois.  In  the  Southern  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  districts  the  sales  made  by  each  are  so  in- 
significant as  to  deserve  no  mention.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  that  approximately  35,000,000  tons  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  we  realize  how  inconse- 
quential this  item  really  is.  As  stated  elsewhere, 
blooms,  billets  and  slabs  are  usually  used  by  the  steel 
manufacturer  that  produces  them,  the  surplus  only  find- 
ing its  way  to  the  market  and  then  usually  to  accommo- 
date some  particular  manufacturer  who  happens  to  be 
running  short. 

Sheet  Bars:  None  of  the  companies  sold  this  product 
in  the  New  England  district.  In  the  Eastern  district, 
Midvale  sold  15,792  tons,  over  one-half  of  which  was 
sold  in  Pennsylvania;  Republic,  173,533  tons,  of  which 
all  but  18,759  tons  were  sold  in  Ohio;  Inland  sold  3.5,- 
300  tons,  22,302  tons  going  to  Ohio  and  the  balance  to 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  Western  district,  Midvale  sold 
none  at  all;  Republic,  165  tons;  Inland,  2928  tons;  all 
but  39  tons  being  sold  in  Indiana,  where  the  Republic 
sold  none  at  all.  None  of  the  companies  sold  in  the 
Southern  or  Pacific  Coast  States.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  sheet  bars  are  a  semi-finished  product,  the 
purchaser  being  the  steel  manufacturer  and  not  the 
ultimate  consumer.  As  shown  at  page  469  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  Directory  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  1920,  there  are  37  concerns  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  product. 

Plates:  The  entire  production  in  fhe  United  States 
for  1920  was  4,755,133  tons.  Midvale  contributed  8.22 
per  cent;  Republic  0.75  per  cent;  Inland  2.31  per  cent. 
In  the  entire  New  England  and  Eastern  districts  In- 
land sold  only  576  tons;  Republic  27,956  tons,  16,215 
tons  of  which  were  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  6763  tons  in 
Ohio,  and  3153  tons  in  Maryland.  The  rest  of  its  sales 
were  scattered  through  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island  and  West  Virginia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Midvale,  whose  sales  aggregated  269,057  tons, 
reached  every  one  of  the  States  in  these  two  districts, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Y'ork,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  and  Delaware  being  the  heaviest  pur- 
chasers in  the  order  stated.  In  the  Western  States 
Midvale  sold  26,054  tons;  Inland  94,850  tons;  while 
Republic  sold  but  67  tons.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana  In- 
land's  sales   aggregated  over   68,000   tons;    Midvale's 


sales  in  these  two  States  amounting  to  about  10,000 
tons.  In  the  Southern  States,  Midvale's  sales  amounted 
to  18,260;  Republic's,  1137;  Inland's,  844  tons.  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  Midvale's  sales  amounted  to  6004 
tons;  Inland's  to  3544  and  Republic's  to  26  tons. 

After  eliminating  the  plates  made  by  these  three 
companies  in  1920,  the  remaining  production  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  4,218,803  tons,  or  88.72  per 
cent  of  the  total.  By  referring  to  the  Iron  end  Steel 
Works  Directory  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
1920  it  will  be  seen  (pp.  472-3)  that  62  companies  are 
listed  as  manufacturers  of  plates,  58  of  which  are  in 
the  United  States. 

Sheets:  Midvale  is  not  a  m.-inufacturer  of  this  article 
and  therefore  can  be  disregarded.  In  the  entire  New 
England  and  Eastern  districts  Republic  sold  32,204 
tons;  Inland  only  1279  tons,  all  but  214  tons  of  which 
went  to  Ohio,  the  remaining  214  finding  its  way  either 
to  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  When  we  come  to  the 
Western  district,  we  find  the  Republic  sold  9077  tons, 
whereas  the  Inland  sold  84,600  tons.  Of  the  9077  tons 
sold  by  the  Republic  in  this  territory,  over  one-half 
found  its  way  to  Illinois,  in  which  State  the  Inland 
sold  44,980  tons.  In  the  Southern  district  the  Republic 
sold  3709  tons;  the  Inland  5030  tons.  In  the  Pacific 
Coast  district  the  Republic  sold  1704  tons;  the  Inland 
5751  tons. 

The  total  production  of  sheets  in  the  United  States 
in  1920  was  4,582,547  tons.  Inland  contributing  2.3  per 
cent  and  Republic  1.09  per  cent.  Or,  to  state  the  mat- 
ter in  a  different  way,  4,427,158  tons,  representing 
96.61  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  were  produced 
by  other  companies.  On  p.  474  of  the  directory  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding  heading  will  be  found  a  list 
of  66  companies,  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
plates.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  alone 
has  13  mills,  located  at  various  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania.  (See  pp.  21-24  of  directory  just 
mentioned.)  There  were  644  sheet  mills  in  the  United 
States  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  the  Republic  and  the  Inland 
together  owning  36  of  this  number. 

^^tnictural  Shapes:  The  Republic  does  not  manu- 
facture this  important  item  and  therefore  may  be  dis- 
regarded. In  the  entire  New  England  and  Eastern 
districts  the  Midvale  sold  79,032  tons;  the  Inland  4174 
tons.  The  Midvale  reached  every  State  in  this  tei-ri- 
tory;  the  Inland  only  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  of  its  product  going  to  the 
tsvo  latter  States.  In  the  Western  district,  the  Midvale 
sold  13,985  tons;  the  Inland  106,747  tons.  In  the  South- 
ern district,  the  Midvale  sold  5145  tons;  the  Inland  1560 
tons.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  distri<;t,  the  Midvale  sold 
3109  tons;  the  Inland  7746  tons. 

The  entire  production  in  1920  in  the  United  States 
was  3,308,748  tons,  of  which  Midvale  contributed  3.61 
per  cent  and  the  Inland  3.72  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  just  given  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Midvale's  tonnage  is  marketed  in  the  New  England 
and  Eastern  territory,  where  Inland  finds  a  market 
for  about  one-nineteenth  of  the  tonnage  marketed  by 
Midvale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk  cf  In- 
land's tonnage  is  marketed  in  the  Western  dis.ricl, 
where  Midvale  markets  about  one-eighth  of  the  ton- 
nage marketed  by  the  Inland. 

After  deducting  the  tonnage  manufactured  by  these 
two  companies  in  1920  from  the  total  tonnage^  through- 
out the  United  States,  we  have  left  3,064,323  tons,  or 
92.67  per  cent  of  the  total.  By  turning  to  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  Directory  for  1920,  p.  470,  we  find  a 
list  of  52  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
structural  shapes  at  different  places  in  the  United 
States. 

Rails  r  Until  recently  Midvale  was  the  only  one  of 
these  three  companies  to  manufacture  rails.  In  March, 
1922,  Inland,  however,  began  their  manufacture  and 
sale.  It  is  apparent  from  the  discussion  of  this  item 
in  dealing  with  the  other  merger  that  no  competition 
between  the  two  companies  will  exist  with  respect  to 
rails,  the  plants  of  each  company  being  close  to  800 
miles    apart. 

Merchant  Bars:  In  point  of  tonnage  this  is  the 
most  important  item  in  the  steel  industry.  To  obtain 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  sales  made  by  these  three  com- 
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panies  it  will  be  well  to  divide  merchant  bars  into  three 
classes:  (1)  steel  bars;  (2)  old  rail  bars;  (3)  iron  bars. 
Iron  bars  may  be  disregarded,  the  Republic  being  the 
only  one  that  makes  them.  Midvale  may  be  disregarded 
so  far  as  old  rail  bars  are  concerned,  for  it  does  not 
make  them.  And  so  far  as  the  New  England  and  East- 
em  districts  are  concerned  Inland  may  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded with  respect  to  steel  and  old  rail  bars,  for 
it  sold  none  of  the  latter  and  only  877  tons  of  the 
former. 

Coming  now  to  steel  bars,  in  the  New  England  and 
Eastern  districts  Midvale  sold  132,087  tons;  Republic 
191,712  tons.  In  the  Western  district,  sales  of  steel 
bars  were:  Midvale,  30,597  tons;  Republic,  44,842  tons; 
Inland,  73,922  tons.  In  the  Southern  district,  Midvale, 
7945  tons;  Republic,  4922  tons;  Inland,  1009  tons.  In 
the  Pacific  Coast  district,  Midvale,  1526  tons;  Republic, 
152  tons;  Inland,  630  tons. 

With  respect  to  old  rail  bars  (which  Midvale  does 
not  produce)  the  Republic  sold  1219  tons  in  the  New 
England  and  Eastern  districts;  the  Inland  none  at  all. 
In  the  Western  district,  the  sales  were:  Republic,  34,- 
366  tons;  Inland,  35,868  tons;  in  the  Southern  district. 
Republic,  1464  tons;  Inland,  671  tons;  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  district,  none  at  all. 

In  this  connection  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  "merchant  bars"  is  a  generic  term  of  wide  applica- 
tion, embracing  different  kinds  of  bars  which  are  used 
for  an  endless  number  of  purposes.  The  bars  pro- 
duced by  the  Midvale  are  practically  all  made  on  slow- 
running  hand  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  bars  turned  out  by  the  Republic  are  made 
on  continuous  or  semi-continuous  mills.  The  larger 
part  of  those  produced  by  the  Midvale  are  of  a  high 
grade  and  of  special  grades  and  special  sections;  while 
those  produced  by  the  Republic  and  Inland  are  of  a 
commoner  sort — styled  common  merchant  bars  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  higher  grade  article.  Because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  uses  to  which  these  bars  are  put, 
the  demands  of  the  trade  must  be  satisfied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  these  various  types  and  grades.  Unlike  those 
produced  by  the  Midvale,  Inland,  for  example,  makes 
no  special  sections.  Its  product,  all  of  which  is  made 
from  continuous  mills,  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
rounds,  squares  and  flats,  and  of  what  is  termed  con- 
crete bars. 

Still  using  1920  figures  as  a  basis,  of  the  entire  steel 
tonnage  market  by  Midvale  14.45  per  cent  was  repre- 
sented by  merchant  bars;  in  the  case  of  the  Republic 
34.37  per  cent;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Inland  16.83  per 
cent. 

The  total  production  of  merchant  bars  (iron,  steel 
and  old  rail  bars)  in  the  United  States  in  1920 
amounted  to  7,268,313  tons.  Midvale's  contribution  was 
2.72  per  cent;  Republic's  4.77  per  cent;  Inland's  1.75 
per  cent;  or  9.24  per  cent  for  all  three.  There  are  148 
different  concerns  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
bars,  109  of  which  make  steel  bars.  A  complete  list  of 
these  various  manufacturers  and  the  location  of  their 
plants  will  be  found  at  pp.  478-82  of  the  1920  directory 
above  mentioned. 

Other  Products  Made  by  These  Companies:  It 
must  not,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  the  products  above 
enumerated  are  the  only  ones  made  by  these  companies. 
On  the  contrary,  numerous  other  articles  are  manu- 
factured, many  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  For  exam- 
ple, Republic  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  oil  and  gas 
pipe,  which  neither  Midvale  nor  Inland  produces. 
Again,  Midvale  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  boiler  tubes, 
rods,  drawn  wire,  wire  nails,  steel  cars,  axles  and 
wheels,  none  of  which  is  produced  by  the  other  two. 
But  the  above  enumeration  ambraces  substantially  all 
of  the  products  of  any  importance  produced  in  com- 
mon by  these  companies. 

Will  a  merger  of  these  compayiies  violate 
the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  commonly  knmvn  as 
the  anti-trust  act? 

I  see  nothing  in  the  proposed  merger  that  offends 
this  act.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  it  will  result  in  any  re- 
straint of  trade  or  monopolistic  control.  The  plants  of 
these  companies  are  widely  scattered;  and  my  investi- 


gation leads  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the 
underlying  purpose  of  this  combination  is  not  to  ac- 
quire a  monopoly  or  to  restrain  trade,  but  to  enable 
the  new  company  more  effectually  to  compete  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  because  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  its  various  plants  and  their  easy 
accessibility  to  the  source  of  raw  materials,  is  enabled 
to  produce  and  sell  its  products  much  cheaper  than 
other  manufacturers.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  in 
restraint  of  trade,  the  new  combination  will  be  in  fur- 
therance of  trade.  Its  formation  has,  I  believe,  been 
in  a  great  measure  prompted  by  the  heavy  losses  which 
all  of  these  companies  sustained  following  the  marked 
depression  in  the  steel  industry  which  began  over  a 
year  ago.  These  losses,  aggregating  many  millions  of 
dollars,  have  naturally  induced  these  companies  to  de- 
vise methods  of  cheapening  the  production,  sale  and 
distribution  of  their  products.  By  owning  plants  that 
are  widely  scattered,  where  production  can  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  community  lying 
closest  to  the  plants;  by  manufacturing  products  at 
plants  advantageously  located  to  ore  supplies;  by  re- 
ducing overhead  expenses;  and  by  eliminating  unnec- 
essary sales  agencies,  substantial  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected. The  combination  being  formed  for  this  sole 
purpose,  I  am  unable  to  see  wherein  it  is  tainted  with 
illegality. 

Will  a  merger  of  these  companies  violate  the 
Act  of  Oct.  15,  1914,  cominon'.y  known  as  the 
Clayton  act? 

What  these  companies  plan  to  do  is  to  merge  the 
Inland  with  the  Midvale  and  to  acquire  outright  the 
physical  assets  of  the  Republic.  To  accomplish  this 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  new  company  will  be  issued 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  old  companies  in  exchange  for 
their  present  holdings,  accompanied  in  the  case  of  the 
Inland  by  a  payment  of  something  like  $24,000,000  to 
retire  its  preferred  stock. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  which  I  have  set  forth,  I 
fail  to  descover  any  ground  for  asserting  that  the  Clay- 
ton Act  will  be  violated. 

Will  a  merger  of  those  companies  violate  the 
act  of  April  10,  1918,  coTnmonly  known  as  the 
Wehh  act? 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  merger,  these  companies,^ 
too,  belong  to  an  association  formed  to  handle  export 
trade  alone  and  functioning  under  the  permission 
which  this  act  gives.  In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to- 
conceive  how  a  merger  of  these  companies  will  in  any 
way  offend  this  act. 

Will  a  merger  of  these  companies  violate  the 
act  of  Sept.  26,  1914,  com.mx>i\ly  known  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act? 

Under  a  like  heading  in  dealing  with  the  other  mer- 
ger I  have  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  my  expres- 
sing any  opinion  upon  this  question.     For  exactly  the 
same  reasons  I  must  pursue  a  similar  course  here. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  Daugherty, 

Attorney  General. 
Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Jul.v   21.    1922. 

The  first  regional  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Sept.  25,  26  and  27,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Engineering  Society  of  Western  Massachusetts.  It  is 
planned  to  make  the  program  broad  in  scope  and  in- 
terest and  thus  to  provide  a  meeting  calculated  to  at- 
tract membership  from  a  large  section  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State,  particularly  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  latter. 


The  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  valves,  fittings,  etc.,  has 
advanced  wages  six  to  ten  per  cent  to  apply  to  1200 
workers  at  the  company's  South  Boston  plant,  thereby 
restoring  a  cu^  made  May  30,  which,  according  to  How- 
ard Coonley,  president,  was  not  justified  by  conditions 
that  have  obtained  since.  He  states  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  declined  as  much  as  anticipated. 
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FABRICATED    STEEL   BUSINESS 


Bridge  and  Building  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Centers 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include   the   following: 

I'owiT  plant  for  Brooklyn  Kdison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
SOOO  tons,  to  MoClintlc-Marshall  Co. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  exchange.  New  York,  ISOO  tons. 
Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Public  schools  Nos.  19  and  69.  New  York,  totaling  650 
tons,  to  Betlilehem  Fabricators.  Inc. 

State  Hospital.  Trenton,  N.  J..  200  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Shop.s  for  Krie  Railroad,  Hornell,  N.  Y...  937  tons,  to 
American    Bridge    Co. 

Tribune  Building.  Oakland,  Cal.,  650  tons,  to  Dyer 
Brothers. 

Central  Ferry  Bridge.  Snake  River,  Whitman  and  Gar- 
field counties,  Washington,  956  tons,  to  Penn  Bridge  Co. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Bridge  over  Arkansas 
River,  Redlands,  Okla.,   1900  tons,   to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co.,  building,  194 
tons,  to  Indiana  Bridge  Co. 

Building  for  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha.  Mich.,  1000 
tons,  to  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,  steel  to  be  furnished  by  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

Dam  No.  44,  Ohio  River,  620  tons:  Lock  A,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Co.  ;  Lock  B,  to  the  Charles  Hegewald 
Co. ;  Lock  C,  to  the  Penn  Bridge  Co. ;  Lock  D,  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Commercial  building  for  Zingen  &  Braun.  Sixth  and 
Sycamore  streets,  Milwaukee,  125  tons,  to  Milwaukee  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  shops  at  Dennison, 
Tex.,  350  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  structural  Steel  Co. 

Gas  holder  at  Framingham,  Mass..  500  tons,  to  Stacey 
Mfg.   Co.,  Cincinnati, 

West  Technical  High  School.  Cleveland,  500  tons  to 
the   American   Bridge   Co, 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

First   Church  of  Christ   Scientist,   New  York,   500   tons. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Newark,  N.  J,,  1000 
tons. 

Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  25  oil  tanks  for 
Wyoming  field.   7000  tons. 

Loft  building  on  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York.  300  tons. 

Locust  Street  Office  Building.   Philadelphia,   400   tons. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Newark,  N,  J.,  400  tons. 

New  Nebraska  Capitol,   2100   tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Apartment  building.  Chicago,  Howard  Shaw,  architect, 
Chicago.    700    tons. 

Riverside  pumping  station,  Milwaukee,  43S  tons,  bids 
close  July  27,  R,  E,  Stoelting,  commissioner  of  public  works. 

Bascule  bridge  for  Florida  State  Highways  at  Pensacola, 
100   tons,   bids   being  taken. 

Jewish  Temple,  Cleveland,  500  t:>ns,  bids  to  be  taken 
Aug.    14. 

Bradford-Carrollton  bridge,  Cattaraugus  County.  New 
York,    500   tons,  bids  taken. 

Court  House  addition.  Akron,  Ohio,  500  tons,  all  bids 
rejected   and   to  be   re-advertised. 

Office  building  at  Chestnut  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia,  for  Albert  M.   Greenfield,   2500   tons. 


Railroad  Equipment  Business 

Locomotive  orders  have  been  heavy  lately,  reported 
awards  reaching  an  a,a:gTegate  of  more  than  100.  The 
Illinois  Centi-al  Railroad  has  bought  6.5,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  30,  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way 6.  Evidently  anticipating  future  demands  for 
Mikados,  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  is  asking  bids 
on  supplies  for  25  to  50  engines  of  that  type.  There 
is  a  good  number  of  new  cars  in  the  business  of  the 
past  week,  the  outstanding  one  being  of  3000  com- 
posite gondolas  distributed  among  five  builders  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
40,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required  for  this  and  an  order 
from  the  Reading  for  1000  gondolas.  Car  repair  busi- 
ness is  heavy;  much  has  been  placed  but  more  still  is  to 
ie  let. 


Of  the  1000  70-ton  steel  gondolas  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  500  will  be  built  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 
and  500  by   the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  3000  composite  gondolas  for  the  Illinois  Central  have 
been  divided  as  fellows:  Pullman  Ca,  1000;  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  500  ;  Bettendorf  Co.,  500  ;  Mount  Vernon 
Car   Mfg.   Co.,   500  ;   Western   Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,   500. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  has  ordered  1000  55-ton 
steel  hopper  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Co. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  placed  500  box  cars  for  re- 
pairs with  the  Streator  Car  Co.,  Streator,  111.,  and  is  asking 
bids   for   the   repair   of   750   additional. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  soon  will 
distribute  repair  work  on  250  gondolas,  500  box  cars  re- 
quiring new  steel  underframes  and  heavy  repairs  and  1250 
wooden  gondolas. 

The  Rock  Island  System  will  put  out  for  repairs  500 
National  dump  ears,  500  refrigerator  cars,  500  automobile 
and  furniture  cars  and   1500  box  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  which  re- 
cently placed  500  new  box  cars  with  the  Streator  Car  Co., 
will  put  out  for  repairs  500  all-steel  gondolas  and  from  500 
to   1000  box  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  will  put  out 
1000  or  more  box  cars  for  repairs. 

The  Erie  Railroad  is  asking  bids  on  heavy  running  re- 
pairs to  an   indefinite  number  of  box  cars. 

The  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  has  awarded  100  new 
cars  to  the  Cincinnati  Car  Co, 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  also  has  placed  65  new 
locomotives,  25  Mikados  with  the  American  Locomotive  Co,, 
25  central  type  with  the  Lima  Locomotive  Co,,  and  15 
switch   locomotives  with   the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works, 

The  American  Locomotive  is  in  the  market  for  supplies 
for   25   to   50   Mikados   for  stock. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  has 
placed  5  fast  freight  Pacific  and  25  Mikados  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Locomotive   Co, 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  6  eight-wheel  switch 
engines  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


NEW  OTIS  STEEL  PLANT 


Cleveland   Company   Will   Roll   Sheet    Bars    and 
Slabs  for  Its  Mills 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  understood  to  have 
about  completed  financial  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
steel  plant  to  supply  the  sheet  bar  and  slab  require- 
ments of  its  plate  and  sheet  mills.  An  inquiry  for 
buildings  for  the  plant  is  now  in  the  hands  of  fabri- 
cators. There  will  be  seven  open-hearth  furnaces  and 
the  necessary  rolling  equipment. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  recently  received 
notice  of  a  proposed  increase  in  the  common  stock  of 
the  Otis  Steel  Co.  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  shares. 

The  notice,  while  stating  that  a  special  meeting  of 
stockholders  will  be  held  on  Sept.  15  at  Cleveland  for 
the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  increase  In  the  common 
stock,  gave  no  details  as  to  the  purpose  of  doubling  the 
amount  of  outstanding  common  shares. 

The  company  has  a  small  amount  of  unissued  com- 
mon stock  in  the  treasury.  Under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  a  corporation  cannot  increase  the  author- 
ized amount  of  stock  so  long  as  it  has  some  stock  un- 
issued. In  this  case  the  unissued  stock  is  small  and 
the  company  desired  to  increase  the  authorized  amount 
of  its  common  stock  considerably.  In  order  to  do  this 
a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  was  called  to  reduce 
its  authorized  common  stock  to  the  amount  now  out- 
standing. That  having  been  done,  the  company  will 
be  in  position  to  have  the  stockholders  vote  on  the 
proposition  to  increase  the  authorized  amount  of  its 
common  stock  from  500,000  shares  to  1,000,000  shares. 


The  California  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  205  North 
Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  steel  building  50  to  60  ft.  wide  and  about  240  ft. 
long,  second-hand,  and  a  used  20-ton  overhead  travel- 
ing crane.  The  company  is  also  inquiring  for  a  ton- 
nage of  8-lb.,  12-lb.  and  16-lb.  rails,  new  or  used,  and 
some  %-in.  to  6-in.  black  and  galvanized  pipe,  second- 
hand. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


More  American  Pig  Iron  Purchases — British  Loan 

to  Skoda  Works — India  Buying  on 

Continent 

{By  Cable) 

London,  England,  July  25. 

In  pig  iron  there  ar^  further  American  and 
Canadian  inquiries  for  Cleveland  and  Scotch  foundry 
grades.  Some  Scotch  foundry  has  been  sold  for  Atlantic 
ports  and  for  prompt  shipment.  Home  buying  is  prac- 
tically stagnant  and  prices  are  tending  downward. 
Present  supplies  are  sufficient  to  meet  demand. 

Foreign  ore  is  idle. 

Steel  prices  genei-ally  are  unaltered  with  small  busi- 
ness passing.  Some  Scottish  works  have  reopened, 
others  remaining  idle  for  all  of  July. 

A  British  group  is  reported  negotiating  a  loan  of 
£1,500,000  to  the  Skoda  Works. 

Continental  sales  are  moderate.  India  is  the  chief 
buyer.  Belgian  merchant  bars  have  sold  at  £8  2s.,  c.i.f. 
Bombay.  German  14  to  20-lb.  rails  are  quoted  at 
£7  10s.,  f.o.b.. 

Tinplates  show  a  weaker  tendency  on  lack  of  a  sub- 
stantial demand.  On  prompt  business  19s.  7V^d.  is 
quoted  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Export  in  tinplate  is  quiet. 
The  home  trade  is  buying  moderately.  Odd  sizes  go  at 
19s.  3d.,  f.o.t.  August  delivery.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  wasters,  buyers  paying  for  28  x  20-in.  plates 
33s.  6d.,  f.o.t. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firmer,  but  demand  has  not 
been  stimulated.  South  America  bought  small  lots. 
Japanese  specifications  black  sheets  sold  at  £15  f.o.b. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b..  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1     6/9  $5.95 

riovcland  No.  1  foundrv       4  15  '21.18 

CI' vrhind  No.  3  foundry      4  8  &     4     .8*        19.62 

I'l,  vri mil  No.  4  foundry      4  7V.  19.52 

I  l.^,::;!,,!  No.  4  forge.  .      4  5  18.96 

cl.A.l.uul    basic    4  0  &     4      0*        17.84 

Kasi    fuast   mixed 4  11  &     4   11*        20.29 

Ferrouianganese      .....    15  0  66.90 

Ferromanganese*      ....    14  in  to  14   15  64.67  to  $65.78 

Railg,   60  lb.   and   up...      7  l?'/-  to    9   10  35.12  to    42.37 

Hillets    7  O"  to    S      0  31.22  to    35.68 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh    .■ 7  7V"  32.89 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      0  19/6  to    0   19/7'/j   4.35  to      4.38 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    9  0  to  10     0  1.79  to      1.99 

Ko?ler  plates   .13  0  to  14     0  2.59  to      2.79 

Tees 9  5  to  10   10  1.84  to      2.09 

Channels     8  10  to    9   15  1.69  to      1.94 

Beams    8  5  to  10     0  1.64  to      1.99 

Round  barp,   %  to  3  in.     9  5  to  10  10  1.84  to      2.09 

Oalvanized  sheets.  24  g.  16  0  to  16   10  3.1  S  to      3.28 

Black   sheets    12,  0  2  39 

Steel    hoops    1,2  0  &   12      5*  2.39  &       2.44* 

Cold    rolled   steel    strip, 

20   s 23  .21/i  4.60 

I  otton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications    15  0  2.99 

•E.\port  price. 

Continental  Price.*,  All  F.O.B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  SpeciCied 

.N'o.  3  foundry  pig  iron:  ■ 

Belgium,    August    ...  £4      2Vi!S.  to  £4     Ss.     $18.40  to  $18.95 

Luxemburg.    .August..  4      0  to    4      5  17.84  to    18.95 

France,    August     ....  4      2',;.      to    4      5  18.40  to    18.95 

I  '.asic  pig  iron  :  """"" 

Luxemburg    

Billets: 

Prance. 5   15  25.65 

Luxemburg.   July   ...  6     5  ■    ■  27.76 

Lorraine,    July    6     5  27.75 

Wire  nails   (keg  basis)  : 

Germany.    August    ..  0  14 'A  3.22 

Belgium.  July    0   20%  4.55 

Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (0.2  Ih.)  : 

Belgium,  July    ..'....  7     5       '.to  10     7%      32.19  to    46.06 

.•Vngles :  .     . 

Belgium,    September.  7.    7%  1  17 

■Tees,: 

Belgium,   July    8      5  1.64 


1.54 
1.56 
1.60 


Merchant  bars  ; 

Belgium,   October    .  .'.  7  7%      to    7  15 

Luxemb'g,    October..  7  12%     to    7   15 

Germany,     October...  7  15   "      to    7   17% 

France,    October....  7  17%     to    8     0 
Channels : 

Belgium,  July    7  10          to    7   12%        1.49  to      1.51 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France.   Sept 7  15 

Belgium,     Oct 7  5 

Luxemburg,   Sept ....  7  2  %      to    7 
ft-in.  plates: 

Germany,  Aug.,   Sept.  7  15         to    8 

Belgium,   Aug.,   Sept.  7  15         to    7 

Luxemburg  and  Prance,  not  offered. 
%-in.  plates : 

Germany     9  0 

No.  S  gage  wire  : 

Belgium,  July.   Aug..  14  10/7% 


1.47  to 
1.52  to 
1.54  to 
1.57  to 


1.54 
1.44 
1.42  to 


Favorable  and  Unfavorable  Influences  Affect- 
ing Britisb  Business 

{By  Mail) 

London,  England,  July  13. — Although  business 
generally  here  is  far  from  active,  markets  on  the  whole 
show  a  wonderfully  confident  tone  in  the  face  of  the 
many  disquieting  political  and  economic  problems,  such 
as  the  threatened  breakdown  of  the  Hague  conference 
and  the  catastrophic  fall  of  the  German  mark.  Certain 
features  assist  in  stimulating  hopefulness.  One  of 
these  is  the  cheap  rate  for  money  and  another  the  more 
reasonable  attitude  of  labor,  and  a  third  the  prospect 
of  a  reduction  in  railroad  freight  rates  commencing  at 
the  beginning  of  next  month. 

Business  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  generally 
is  restricted,  but  this  is  apparently  attributable  to  the 
succession  of  holiday  periods  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  pig  iron  is  concerned,  the  quanti- 
ties going  into  home  consumption  are  not  very  import- 
ant, but  a  fairly  brisk  export  trade  has  been  done  and 
about  a  week  ago  a  cargo  of  1000  tons  of  special 
foundry  ii-on  was  dispatched  to  the  United  States, 
while  negotiations  for  further  quantities  of  ordinary 
standard  quality  are  proceeding. 

So  far  as  manufactured  materials  are  concerned 
some  orders  for  structural  steel  have  been  placed  by 
Indian  railroads,  as  well  as  for  rails,  and  some  of  the 
rail  makers  are  fairly  busy.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  trade  in  manufactured  iron  and  steel  is  not  expand- 
ing very  rapidly.  The  prices  of  Continental  material 
are,  of  course,  unsettled  on  account  of  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  at  the  moment 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  business  passing  in 
this  class  of  material. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Imperial  Government  Rail- 
ways in  Japan  have  ordered  34  complete  electric  loco- 
motives from  the  English  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd.  This 
company  has  five  large  works,  three  of  which  are  in  the 
Birmingham  neighborhood.  Meanwhile  the  Leeds 
Forge  Co.  has  dispatched  the  first  of  40  all-steel  rail- 
road coaches  for  the  trans-European  passenger 
service. 

A  matter  of  some  interest  is  the  issue  of  £2,000,000 
7  per  cent  first  mortgage  debenture  stock  on  behalf  of 
the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  The  company  has  long  term 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  pig  iron  to  Japan  and  steel 
rails  to  many  of  the  Indian  railroads. 


A  galvanizing  unit  is  being  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Dominion  Sheet  Metal  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Hamil- 
ton, Canada.  This  is  estimated  to  give  a  total  capacity 
for  galvanizing  sheets  of  22,500  tons  per  annum.  The 
company  reports  full  operations  since  March  1  and 
the  outlook  as  good  in  view  of  a  highly  favorable  Ca- 
nadian crop  situation. 


The  Hymen-Michaels  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  bought 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  25,000  tons  of  75-lb. 
to  85-lb.  relaying  rails,  and  in  the  past  five  or  six  weeks, 
including  the  Union  Pacific  purchase,  has  secured  a 
total  of  60,000  tons  of  these  rails  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 
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STEEL  STOCKS  STRONG 


Unfavorable  Developments  in  Coal  and  Railroad 
Status  Not  Depressing 

The  stock  market  was  r«markably  strong  last  week,  in 
view  oC  the  failure  of  Allan  A.  Ryan,  and  the  unfavorable 
developments  in  tlie  coal  and  raihoad  stocks.  Steel  stocks. 
tor  the  most  part,  made  gains.  That  for  the  week  for  the 
United  States  Steel  Common  was  1.75  points  and  %  on 
preferred,  while  the  Kepublic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Midvale  Steel  Co.  made  fractional  gains.  The  market  early 
this  week  was  not  so  strong  as  last  week. 

Steel  mill  shares  made  a  relatively  better  showing  than 
industrial  securities  during  the  past  week.  Earnings  state- 
ments recently  issued  by  independent  steel  companies  are 
encouraging  inasmuch  as  they  show  net  profits,  whereas  six 
months  and  a  year  ago  deficits  were  in  order.  Not  in  all 
cases,  however,  have  earnings  suggested  an  early  resumption 
of   dividends   by   these   corporations. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 


AUis-Chalraers     . 

53% 

-  56 

Lima   Loco.   pf. . . 

■110 

.\llis-Chal.  pf    .  . . 

USVi- 

-  98V4 

aOdvale   Steel   . . . 

34%. 

■   38 

Am.  B.  S.  &  F. .  . 

61      . 

-  63% 

Xat.-Acme     

17     • 

■  18 

Am.  Can    

55      • 

-  58 

Nat.   En.  &  Stm.. 

03H- 

-  56% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

166     ' 

-169% 

N.    T.    Air    Brake 

7S%- 

■  82 

Am.  Car.  &  F.  pf. 

-121 

Nova  Scotia  Steel 

■  31% 

Am.  Loco 

iii%- 

-118% 

Otis  Steel    

ii%- 

■   12% 

Am.    Loco,    pf . . . 

■117% 

Pitts.   Steel  pf. .  . 

■  96% 

Am.    Rad.    pf 

■116 

Pressed   Steel   .. . 

79      ■ 

■  82% 

Am.    Stl.   Fdries. . 

36%- 

•   38% 

Ry.   Steel   Spring.104     ■ 

•109 

Am.   Stl.   F.  pf .  .  . 

99% 

-  99% 

Ry.  Steel  Spg.  pf 

•112% 

Bald.    Loco 

118      - 

■121% 

Replogle   Steel    . . 

31  %■ 

•   35 

Beth.   Steel    

74%. 

■  76 

Republic     . , 

71      - 

•  76% 

Beth.   Steel   CI.   B 

76      ■ 

■  79% 

Republic  pf    .... 

92%- 

•  93% 

Beth   Stl.   S7c   pf. 

•114 

Sloss    

47%- 

•  49% 

Br.   E.  Stl.   1st  pf 

■   73% 

Steel   of  Canada. 

73V2- 

.  75 

Br.    E.    Stl.    2d   pf 

30%' 

•  31 

Superior   Steel . . . 

32%- 

33% 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool. 

67%. 

■   71% 

Trans. -Williams. 

39 

Colo.  Fuel    

30     - 

■  32 

Un.  Alloy  Steel.. 

39      - 

•  40% 

Cruc.   Steel    

76V4- 

■  88% 

U.    S.    Pipe 

32%- 

35% 

Cruc.    Steel  pf .  .  . 

govi- 

■  93 

U.   S.    Pipe  pf . . . 

67 

Gen.    Electric    .  .  . 

171     - 

■178% 

U.   S.   Steel 

99%- 

■102% 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert. 

39%- 

■  40% 

U.  S.   Steel  pf : 

120%- 

■120% 

Gulf   States   Steel 

SlVi- 

■  86% 

Vanadium    Steel. 

46%- 

■  50% 

Inland    Steel     .  . . 

50%- 

•  52 

Va.    I.    C.   &   C.  .. 

50     - 

51 

Int.    Har 

lOOV.- 

■105H 

Whouse  Air   Br.. 

92     - 

93 

Lack.    Steel     .  .  .  . 

75%- 

■   79 

Whouse  E.  &  M. 

59%- 

■  62% 

Lima    Loco 

loeVi- 

■111 

Industrial  Finance 

Stockliolders  of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Richmond,  Va.,  approved  the  refinancing  plan 
submitted  by  the  directors  of  that  company.  The  plan  pro- 
wdes  that  48.590  shares  of  common  stock,  par  JlOO,  shall 
be  converted  into  common  stock  of  no  par  value  in  the  ratio 
of  two  shares  of  new  stock  for  eacli  one  share  of  original 
stock  held.  Common  shareholders  have  the  right  to  sub- 
scribe, at  $50  a  share,  for  one  and  one-third  shares  addi- 
tional stock  of  no  par  value  for  e:ich  existing  outstanding 
share.  Preferred  shareholders  may  also  obtain  the  right 
to  subscribe  to  the  new  stock  by  converting  their  holdings 
into  new  common  shares. 

A  public  offering  is  made  of  $3,600,000  Consolidated 
Machine  Tool  Corporation  of  America  first  mortgage  20-year 
7  per  cent  sinking  fund  bonds,  dated  June  1,  and  due  in 
1942.  This  issue  constitutes  the  corporation's  only  bonded 
obligation.  Its  capitalization  otherwise  consists  of  $10,000,- 
000  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  which  $6,137,000  is  out- 
standing, and  200.000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value,  of  which  128.000  shares  are  outstanding.  The  total 
assets  of  the  corporation,  after  deducting  all  liabilities 
other  than  the  funded  debt,  are  placed  by  the  management 
at  $10,269,589,  stress  being  put  on  the  fact  that  no  valu- 
ation has  been  placed  on  good-will,  contracts  or  business 
connections  of  the  company.  The  current  assets  are  more 
than  six  times  the  current  liabilities. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1922.  reports  net  operating  income  of  $313,740  against  $34,- 
396  in  the  same  period  last  year.  After  allowing  for  all 
charg-es,  ■  including  taxes,  depreciation  and  interest,  there 
was  a  balance  of  $225,664  against  a  deficit  of  $53,353  in  1921. 

The  Union  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  asking  tenders  as 
trustees  on  $90,000  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co.  10-year  7% 
per  cent  gold  notes.  Tenders  must  be  received  on  or  before 
noon  July  31. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America  reports  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30.  net  income  of  $18,566  after  deprecia- 
tion, and  depletion,  against  a  deficit  of  $64,204  in  the  first 
half  of  1921. 

The  Frick-Reid  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  given  notice 
that  it  will  redeem  on  Sept.  15  next,  its  $1,500,000  outstand- 


ing preferred  stock  at  107,  and  at  the  same  time  will  pay 
a  dividend  of  $2  per  share,  which  will  accrue  from  Juno  15, 
to  the  date  of  redemption.  Stockholders  are  requested  to 
surrender  for  cancellation  their  holdings  of  these  shares  to 
either  the  company  direct,  or  to  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  N.  A. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Hayes  Wheel  Co.  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30.  shows  a  net  of  $544,321,  compared 
with  $269,682  for  the  same  period  of  1921. 


Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Profit 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1922,  reported  a  profit  after  charges  of  $86,382,  equal  to 
34  cents  a  share  on  the  preferred  stock,  compared  with 
a  deficit  the  preceding  quarter  of  $712,082  and  a  loss  of 
$883,679    for   the   corresponding  quarter   of  1921. 

The  operating  profit  for  the  June  quarter  was  $563,053, 
against  an  operating  loss  of  $508,447  for  the  similar  three 
months  of  last  year.  Depreciation  and  renewal  charges 
were  $249,575,  exhaustion  of  minerals  $22,322  and-bond  in- 
terest $204,774. 

For  the  first  half  of  1922  the  company  had  an  operating 
profit  of  $285,989,  against  a  loss  of  $38,205  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921.  The  deficit  after  charges  was 
$625,700,  contrasted  with  a  loss  of  $779,062  in  the  similar 
period   of   the   previous   year. 

Unfilled  orders  on  hand  June  30  totaled  196,886  tons, 
against  130,551  tons  on  March  31  and  97,265  tons  on  June 
30,  1921. 


Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Quarter 

The  earnings  statement  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  last,  was  encouraging  in  one 
respect;  namely,  the  cutting  down  of  the  deficit.  The  com- 
pany in  that  period  showed  a  loss  of  $18,430,  contrasted 
with  a  loss  of  $431,269  in  the  preceding  quarter,  and  $273,- 
752  in  the  corresponding  three  months  last  year,  after  pro- 
viding for  interest  on  outstanding  obligations,  taxes,  the 
sinking  fund  and  depreciation. 


General  Motors  Earnings 

Net  earnings  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30  were  $35,116,481.  This  amounts 
to  $1.30  per  share.  Jts  net  sales  for  this  period  totalled 
$218,490,857.  After  all  charges,  the  amount  available  for 
the  common  stock  was  $26,839,391.  The  first  quarter  of 
1922  showed  sales  amounting  to  $80,590,887,  and  net  earn- 
ings $9,146,481. 


Receivers  for  Thurlow  Steel  Works 

The  Delaware  County  Court  at  Media,  Pa.,  has  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Thurlow  Steel  Works.  Chester,  Pa.  It 
was  stated  in  court  that  the  company  owed  more  than 
$1,000,000.  It  was  organized  in  1916  with  a  capital  of  $25,- 
000  to  manufacture  machine  tools  to  machine  shells  and 
was  forced  to  shut  down  when  the  war  ended. 


Trade   Changes 

The  Groton  Iron  Works,  New  London,  Conn.,  has  been 
leased  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  an  official  of  the  railroad 
company.  The  strike  making  it  impossible  to  get  certain 
grades  of  work  done  was  declared  to  be  the  reason  for  the 
change.  The  Groton  concern,  which  employed  5000  men 
during  the  war.  was  recently  put  into  a  receiver's  hands. 
Present  plans  are  to  employ  about  800  men  to  repair  loco- 
motives which  cannot  be  handled  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  other  plants. 

Tlie  National  Tool  Co..  Cleveland,  has  taken  over  the 
Save-All  chuck  business  of  the  Save-All  Tool  Co..  Waltham. 
Mass.  J.  C.  Dufresne  has  been  employed  as  manager  of 
the  Save-All  end. 

Commencing  Aug.  1  the  Drake  Hardware  Co.,  Friendship, 
N.  Y.,  will  change  its  na-me  to  the  Drake  Mfg.  Co..  Inc. 

The  Conveyors'  Corporation  of  America,  326  West  Madi- 
son Street,  Chicago,  has  appointed  the  Mid-West  Engineering 
Sales  Co..  Masonic  Temple,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  representa- 
tive in  eastern  Iowa  for  the  sale  of  American  trolley  carriers, 
which  are  coal  handling  equipment  of  the  monorail  type. 
J.  W.  Holden  is  manager  of  the  Mid-West  Engineering  Sales 
Co. 

J.  S.  Morrison  Co..  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  for  some 
years  distributor  in  that  district  for  rolled,  forged  and  cast 
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manganese  steel  products,  has  recently  added  "wearite"  steel 
to  its  line  of  wear  resisting  steels. 

The  Nilson-Miller  Co.,  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  announces  that  it 
has  changed  its  name  to  Nilson  Miller  Corporation. 

Burt  Harris.  30  Church  Street.  New  York,  dealer  in  iron 
and  steel,  has  taken  over  the  exclusive  sales  of  the  Mineral 
Oil  Paint  Co..  Port  Allegheny.  Pa. 

The  Peck  Spring  Co..  Plainville.  Conn.,  maker  of  springs 
for  typewriters,  adding  machines  and  the  like  and  springs 
of  both  steel  and  phosphor  bronze,  has  added  screw  machines 
to  its  equipment. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 
[No  news  in  regard  to  new  incorporations  is  pub- 
lished  in  THE   IKON   AGE   until  it  has  been  investi- 
gated by  correspondence  or  by  personal  call.] 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co..  Inc..  is  opening  an  office  at  101  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  It  has  recently  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  1000  shares,  no  par  value,  to  import  and  even- 
tually to  manufacture  the  Lister-Buston  automatic  electric 
lighting  plant  and  other  machinery.  It  will  also  be  the 
agency  of  R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Durisley.  England,  which 
has  an  organization  extending  throughout  all  important 
parts  of  the  world.  This  new  branch  is  entirely  owned  and 
directed  by  the  R.  A.  Lister  Co..  Ltd.  of  E-ngland,  but  it 
proposes  to  take  In  certain  American  interests  which  already 
have  some  knowledge  of  these  electric  plants.  The  directors 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  share  the  advantage  of  American 
banking,  and  they  are  now  open  for  banking  connections.  L. 
Burbidge  is  acting  as  president  of  the  American  company, 
which  is  represented  by  J.  K.  Byard.  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  The  directors  are :  George  A,  Lister,  president  of  the 
Canadian  company.  R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  5S  Stewart 
Street,   Toronto ;    L.    Burbidge   and   H.    IvI.   Towart. 

The  Driscoll  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wire- 
less instruments  and  equipment.  The  directors  are  J.  F. 
Driscoll.  L.  M.  Baer  and  E.  Levy.  Address  Goodman  & 
Werner.    51    Chambers   Street,    New    York. 

The  Manhattan  Crown  Seal  Co.,  New  York,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  It  will 
manufacture  metal  bottle  seals  and  kindred  articles.  The  in- 
corporators are  C.  C.  Abbott,  L.  M.  Rosenthal,  Samuel  Rosen- 
thal and  C.  L.  Hoadley.  Address  C.  J.  Austrian,  27  Cedar 
Street,  New  York. 

The  Monarch  Appliance  &  Radio  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  Monarch 
vacuum  cleaner  is  the  main  product,  but  wireless  outfits  and 
accessories  will  also  be  made.  Incorporators :  L.  Goldberg 
and  A.  J.  KoUin.  Address  Jacob  W.  Block,  attorney,  1S6 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Marco  Metal  Works,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  will  manufacture  metal 
goods,  wireless  equipment  and  accessories.  Incorporators: 
IL  Wetztein.  Max  Planshaft  and  Robert  Tow.  The  company's 
plant  is  equipped. 

The  H.  &  S.  Automotive  Corporation.  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile equipment  and  parts.  Incorporators :  H.  Hegeman, 
C.  P.  Brown  and  O.  Herrmann.  Address  Otto  Greenberger. 
368  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

The  Modern  Automatic  Match  Machinery  Co..  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manu- 
facture matches,  match  machinery  and  parts.  Incorporators: 
C.  B.  Kinberg,  S.  M.  Wittner  and  S.  M.  Friede.  Address 
S.   M.   Wittner,   565   Fifth  Avenue,   New   York. 

Lebarron  Carrosslers,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  manufacture 
automobile  parts,  motors  and  particularly  bodies.  Its  capi- 
talization is  $10,000.  Incorporators:  R.  S.  Roberts,  T.  L. 
HIbbard  and  R.  H.  Dietrich.  The  company  is  already  man- 
ufacturing.    Address  W.   H.   Ives.  38   Park  Plow,  New  York. 

The  Racony  Corporation,  New  York,  recently  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  will  manufacture  wireless  equip- 
ment and  parts.  Incorporators :  F.  L<ewin.  A.  L.  Hecht, 
Nathan  Reznikoft  and  Julius  Schoenberg,  Samuel  Rubin,  120 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Gillls  &  Geoghegan,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  Incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  heating  and 
ventilating  equipment.  Incorporators:  W.  M.  G.  Watson, 
H.  A.  St.  George  and  B.  W.  Dennis.  Address  Phillips  & 
Avery,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Conly  Stoker  Co..  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  main  Item  of  manufacture 
is  an  automatic  traveling-grate  stoker  on  which  it  is  ready 
to  receive  orders.  Incorporators :  J.  A.  Conly,  O.  S.  Magnus 
and  J.  H.  Eilers,  Jr.  Address  N.  J.  Toomey,  280  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  Mortimer  Radio  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  wire- 
less equipment  and  instruments.  Incorporators:  M.  L. 
Newman,  A.  Birnbaum  and  L.  Levy.  Address  Price 
Brothers,   261   Broadway,   New  York. 

The  Electrolock  Mfg.  Co..  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  has  applied 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  which  it  expects  to  receive  in 
a  few  days.  Capital  stock  will  be  $100,000.  This  company 
is  negotiating  with  several  manufactiu-ers  with  the  idea  of 
contracting  for  tile  manufacture  and  possibly  the  sale  of  the 
Electrolock  device  for  locking  automobiles.  Representatives 
have  been  sent  North  with  models  and  specifications.  In 
case  a  suitable  agreement  tor  manufacturing  cannot  be 
closed  the  company  plans  to  do  its  own  manufacturing. 

The  B.  &  C.  Magneto  Co..  New  York,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  mag- 
netoes  and  kindred  automotive  equipment.  Incorporators : 
J.  A.  Cordary,  M.  Cordary,  and  E.  R.  Horowitz.  Address 
D.  M.   Freedman,   233   Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Squire  Mfg.  Corporation.  2S0  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  manufacturing  under  contract  and  distributing  pat- 
ented cooking  articles  and  oil  burners. 

The  Columbia  Fence  &  Wire  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  its 
plant  over  halt  completed.  It  is  in  the  market  for  machinery, 
such  as  punch  machines,  dies,  shears  and  any  equipment 
necessary  to  a  wire  fence  plant. 

The  Binghamton  Engineering  Co.  recently  organized  at 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  with  A.  L.  Gilmore  as  president  and  Geo. 
H.  Young  as  treasurer,  has  opened  offices  at  77"  O'NeU 
Building  for  conducting  steel  and  iron  business.  This  com- 
pany is  specializing  in  the  design,  fabrication  and  erection 
of  structural  steel,  and  has  recently  closed  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Masonic  Temple.  Binghamton  Gas  Works, 
and  some  towers  for  the  Binghamton  Light.  Heat  &  Power 
Co.  Contracts  have  also  been  closed  for  structural  steel  for 
St.  Paul's  School,  the  Chevrolet  Garage,  a  church  in  Port 
Dickinson,  N.  Y,,  the  hospital  in  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Red  Men's  Building  at  Endicott,  N.   Y. 

The  John  W.  Flower  Engineering  Co..  2372  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  a 
line  of  water  works  supplies,  together  with  a  patented  sys- 
tem of  filtration  and  operating  tables.  John  W.  Flower,  who 
is  head  of  the  new  company,  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  manufacture  of  water  works  supplies.  The  company  has 
not  decided  whether  to  make  its  new  products  in  a  plant  of 
its  own.  Another  company  raaj'  be  organized  to  conduct  the 
manufacturing  work. 

The  Wright  Battery  Co.,  Lynn,  Ind.,  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  batteries.  The  company  has  purchased  all 
of  the  equipment  it  will  need  for  the  present,  but  is  con- 
sidering contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  battery  bo.xes. 
plates,  separators,  sealing  compounds  and  other  materials 
which  enter  into  battery  manufacture. 

The  Abbey-Scherer  Co..  Detroit,  has  organized  a  new 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Advance  Wire  Works.  Ltd.. 
which  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  made  by  the  Abbey-Scherer  Co.  Later 
on  the  Advance  Wire  Works  may  erect  its  own  building  and 
put  in  its  own  equipment.  John  R.  Scherer  is  president  of 
both  companies  and  other  officers  are  practically  the  same. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing  Mich.,  has  leased  a  small 
plant  opposite  the  Swedish  Crucible  Steel  Co.  plant  at  Wind- 
sor, Ont.  The  leased  plant  is  to  be  used  by  the  Reo  Motor 
Car  Co.  of  Canada,   Ltd. 

The  Dearborn  Tractor  Appliance  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich., 
recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  will  manu- 
facture some  of  the  articles  it  expects  to  handle  while  others 
will  be  manufactured  under  contract.  A  little  later  the  com- 
pany may  be  in  the  market  for  equipment. 

The  Midland  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  220  South  State  Street. 
Chicago,  does  not  intend  to  build  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
manufacturing  and  selling  an  electric  hair  waver  by  contract 
with  another  firm,  although  it  may  manufacture  it  in  the 
near  future.  

An  automotive  production  meeting  is  to  be  held  by  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  in  Detroit.  Oct.  26  and  27. 
Papers  will  be  read  in  the  mornings  of  the  days  and  the 
afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  factory  inspection  trips,  with 
the  evening  of  Thursday  given  over  to  a  "production"  dinner. 
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STEEL  CORPORATION  EARNINGS 


MORE   PLANTS   SUSPEND 


Second  Quarter  Shows  Marked   Improvement  for 
Each  Month 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1922  shows  a  comfortable  in- 
crease in  net  earnings  for  the  first  quarter,  the  figures 
being  $19,339,985  for  the  first  quarter  and  ?27,28(5,945 
for  the  second  quarter.  In  the  first  quarter  the  earn- 
ings increased  from  $4,654,134  in  January  to  $8,505,166 
in  March,  and  in  the  second  quarter  the  increase  was 
from  $7,750,054  in  April  to  $10,712,004  in  June.  The 
deficit  after  the  payment  of  dividends  was  $6,749,468 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  and  for  the  second  quar- 
ter it  was  $1,462,345. 

The  usual  quarterly  dividends  of  1%  on  preferred 
and  1%  on  common  were  declared  Tuesday.  The  earn- 
ings for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1922  and  for  the  pre- 
ceding years  were  as  follows: 

Quarters             1922  1921  1920  1919 

First     $19,339,986  $32,286,722  $42,089,019  $33,513,384 

Second    ...      27.286,945  21.892.016  43.155,705  34.331,301 

Third    18,918,058  48.051,540  40.177.232 

Fourth 19,612.033  43,877,862  35,791,302 

Net  earnings 

each  year     $92,708,827  $177,174,126   $143,813,219 

Earnings  for  Second  Quarter,  1922 

Earnings  Less  :  Interest  on 

Before  Charging     the  Subsidiary 
Interest  on  the  Sub-    Companies*         Balance 
sidiary  Companies"  Bonds  of 

Bonds  Outstanding    Outstanding        Earnings 

April,     1922 $8,399,560  $649,506  $7,750,054 

May.       1922 9,512.938  688.051  8.824,887 

June,      1922 11,417,757  705,753  10,712,004 

$29,330,255  $2,043,310 

Net  earnings    $27,286,945 

Less  charges  and  allowances  for  depreciation 

and  sinking  funds 11,067,432 

Net   income    $16,219,513 

Deduct   interest  for  the  quarter   on 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds..    $4,823,158 
Premium  on  bonds  redeemed....         200.000 

5.023,158 

Balance   $11,196,355 

Dividends   on   stocks  of   the   United 
States   Steel   Corporation,   viz. : 

Preferred.  1  »i  per  cent $6,304,919 

Common,   1 '4    per  cent 6,353.781 

12.658.700 

Deficit    $1,462,345 


Sound    Detector    Promising   Broad    Field    of 
Usefulness 

Washington,  July  25. — As  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  geophone,  a 
novel  instrument  developed  in  the  war  for  the  detec- 
tion of  earth  and  rock  sounds,  promises  to  become  an 
active  factor  in  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  entombed 
miners.  In  tests  near  Pittsburgh  blows  with  a  sledge 
on  a  coal  face  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  650  ft.,  with 
various  rooms  and  entries  intervening.  On  a  sus- 
pended pipe  line,  light  hammering  with  the  knuckles 
was  detected  at  a  distance  of  1500  feet.  Ordinary  talk- 
ing: and  singing  could  be  detected  through  150  ft.  of 
solid  coal.  By  the  use  of  two  geophones,  one  instru- 
ment to  each  ear,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion from  which  a  sound  is  coming  through  the  earth. 
Tests  conducted  at  a  busy  corner  in  the  downtown  dis- 
trict of  Pittsburgh  located  a  leak  in  a  water  main 
which  the  water  company  had  for  two  weeks  vainly 
sought  to  detect. 

The  instrument  was  invented  by  the  French  during 
the  -war  to  detect  sapping  and  underground  mining 
operations.  It  was  developed  by  the  United  States 
engineers,  and  the  instrument!?  now  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  were  made  according  to  plans  drawn  by 
them,  except  for  the  introduction  of  different  dia- 
phragms. 


Six    Bhist    Furnaces    in    the    Valley.* — Coke    I'ro- 
duction  Reduced 

YOUNGSTOWN,  July  25.— Additional  curtailments  in 
iron  and  steel  plant  operations  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
are  occurring  due  to  restricted  coal  .supplies.  Five 
blast  fiirnaces  have  already  suspended  in  the  Youngs- 
town  district,  and  Shenango  furnace,  Sharpsville,  Pa., 
was  banked  July  22.  Fuel  shortage  forced  suspension 
July  19  of  the  Cherry  Valley  furnace  at  Leetonia,  op- 
erated by  the  United  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  The  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  reduced  the  number  of  its  active 
by-product  coke  ovens,  thereby  decreasing  coke  produc- 
tion. Coking  time  of  the  producing  ovens  is  being 
lengthened. 

Steel  makers  are  concentrating  all  efforts  to  obtain 
fuel  and  keep  their  properties  operating.  Fnel  oil,  gas 
and  tar  are  being  employed  as  acceptable  substitutes 
for  coal.  Small  quantities  of  coal  are  being  shipped 
into  the  Valleys  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville 
regions,  but  the  prices  asked  are  excessive,  say  indus- 
trial buyers.  For  instance,  one  large  consuming  in- 
terest reports  it  was  offered  gas  coal  at  Pittsburgh  aft 
$8.  Some  mining  interests  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  asking  from  $7  to  $8. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  improvement  in  trans- 
portation on  railroad  tapping  the  Southern  mining  dis- 
tricts and  connecting  with  trunk  line  carriers  reaching 
the  Valley  district.  These  roads  are  still  paralyzed 
by  congestion. 

Under  the  promise  of  Federal  protection,  Valley 
independents  are  considering  plans  to  operate  their 
Pennsylvania  coal  workings  on  a  larger  scale,  or  to 
resume  where  such  mines  are  idle.  Operators,  however, 
believe  such  a  move  must  be  concerted  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  and  contend  that  all  interests  must  act  in 
conjunction. 

They  believe  many  men  will  go  back,  if  assured  of 
proper  protection.  Steel  companies  have  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  mining  districts  where  coal  shipments 
have  been  held  up,  in  an  effort  to  expedite  such  move- 
ment, but  without  appreciable  result. 

Other  difl!iculties  are  likewise  developing  which 
threaten  to  cut  into  operations.  The  strike  has  inter- 
fered with  operations  of  the  Valley  Mould  &  Iron  Cor- 
poration, Sharpsville,  Pa.,  supplying  ingot  moulds  to 
Valley  steel  plants.  Any  prolonged  interruption  to  the 
supply  of  molds  will  have  a  hampering  effect  on  steel 
department   operations. 

Difficulty  has  also  been  encountered  in  getting 
through  shipments  of  a  fluxing  stone  employed  exten- 
sively by  Valley  independents  in  the  open-hearth 
process.  This  stone  is  quarried  near  Millersburg,  W. 
Va.,  and  shipments  have  been  largely  reduced,  though 
plants  have  fairly  abundant   stocks.  • 

In  the  face  of  active  demand  for  lapweld  and  butt- 
weld  sizes  of  pipe,  Valley  makers  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain  production,  and  15  of  17  pipe  furnaces  are 
fired  this  week.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  is 
operating  ten  and   Republic  Iron  &  Steel   Co.  five. 

There  has  been  as  yet  less  interference  with  semi- 
finished production  than  with  pig  iron,  aside  from  sus- 
pension of  the  Bessemer  department  of  the  Republic 
company.  The  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  completing  an 
eight-mill  sheet  property  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  closed 
on  part  of  its  sheet  bar  requirements  with  a  Valley  in- 
dependent. The  company  plans  to  begin  rolling  down 
bars  in  August. 

The  billet  and  blooming  mill  at  the  Sydney,  N.  S., 
plant  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  are  now  work- 
ing double  shift,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  headquarters. 
This  new  activity  will  increase  the  working  force  to 
2300  men.  For  the  first  time  in  the  22  years  of  its 
history,  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation  has  successfully 
entered  the  foreign  market  for  finished  steel  products. 
Orders  are  on  hand  for  nails,  barbed  and  galvanized 
wire  for  Buenos  Aires,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
Costa  Rico,  Colombia,  India  and  British  West  Indies. 
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H.    1).    QIARRIE 


Bertram  D.  Quarrie  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  operations  of  the  company's  plants  under 
Parker  F.  Wilson,  who  has 
had  the  title  of  assistant 
to  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's duties  will  be  broad- 
ened, and  hereafter  he  will 
devote  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  sales  depart- 
ment in  addition  to  his 
other  work.  Mr.  Quarrie, 
for  the  past  12  years,  has 
been  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  works  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  in  Cleveland  and  has 
resigned  this  position  to 
assume  his  new  duties 
aliout  Aug.  10.  He  grad- 
uated from  Case  School  of 
.Applied  Science  in  1903. 
For  a  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  as  a  chemist, 
later  went  with  the  Cleveland  Furnace  Co.,  as  chief 
chemist,  and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed  blast 
furnace  superintendent  of  the  latter  company.  He  left 
that  company  to  become  assistant  blast  furnace  super- 
intendent of  the  Cleveland  furnaces  of  the  American 
Sterf  &  Wire  Co.  For  a  short  time,  he  was  blast  fur- 
nace superintendent  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana 
Harbor,  Ind.,  but  returned  to  the  Central  Furnaces  as 
superintendent.  Mr.  Quarrie  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 
ent position  in  11)10,  when  Henry  A.  Barren  was  pro- 
moted to  the  general  superintendency  of  all  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  in  the 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh   and   Donora   districts. 

O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  sailed  on  July  12  for  London.  He  will  spend 
three  months  in  Europe  studying  new  developments  in 
lignite  utilization  and  the  low-temperature  carboniza- 
tion of  coal,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  informa- 
tion to  studies  in  lignite  and  fuel  utilization  now  being 
conducted  under  his  direction  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  Hood  will  visit  England, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Jugoslavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,   Italy  and   France. 

F.  H.  Chapin,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
Upson  works  of  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland,  re- 
turned a  few  days  ago  from  an  extended  trip  to  Europe. 

L.  E.  Armstrong,  formerly  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Heine  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  con- 
nected with  the  Bass  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

H.  G.  Hoss  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Ott  Grinder  Co.,  Indianapolis.  He  was  with  the 
Vimnegut  Machinery  Co.  for  11  years,  and  prior  to  that 
was  connected  with  the  International  Machine  Tool  Co., 
both  of  Indianapolis. 

J.  A.  Beaubien,  formerly  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Weber  Subterranean  Pump  Co.,  50 
East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pump  &  Compressor  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

E.  R.  Abbott,  former  New  York  representative  for 
the  Taft-Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  has  joined  the  Dupont  En- 
gineering Co..  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  sales  representative 
for  the  Wilmington  shops,  recently  opened  to  contract 
work. 

G.  C.  Kimmel  h,as  been  appointed  consulting  engi- 
iicer  of  the  Hcald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


E.  C.  Rack,  former  assistant  manager  of  the  Pre-  , 
cision  Instrument  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Inc.     He  will  engage  in  re- 
search and  engineering  work  in  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  at  New  York. 

G.  M.  Thompson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  Wickwire  Spencer 
Steel  Corporation,  but  remains  as  a  member  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Thompson  was  president  of  the  Clinton, 
Wright  Wire  Co.  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Wickwire- 
Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  wire  industry  for  more  than  27  years.  His  health 
has  been  impaired  for  some  time  and  his  resignation 
is  with  a  view  of  lightening  his  responsibilities. 

Commander  A.  J.  Chantry,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  has  report- 
ed to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yjrd,  Boston,  as  production 
manager.  He  succeeds  Commander  W.  B.  Fogarty,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Groton,  Conn.,  as  superin- 
tendent Electric  Boat  Co.  Commander  Chantry  form- 
erly was  attached  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

H.  F.  Barrus,  for  some  years  associated  with  the 
Union  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Athol,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  general  manager  Barrus  &  Cullen  of  London, 
England,  and  will  leave  Athol  about  Sept.  1. 

M.  B.  Layton,  a  vice-president  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Light  &  Heat  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  supplier  of  natural  gas, 
has  resigned  and  will  devote  most  of  his  time  looking 
after  his  private  gas  and  oil  interests. 

W.  B.  Schiller,  president  National  Tube  Co.,  Frick 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  back  at  his  desk  again  after 
being  confined  in  the  hospital  for  some  time  recovering 
from  an  operation  on  his  ankle. 

Dr.  T.  T.  Read,  chief  of  the  information  sei-vice  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  the  official  representative 
of  the  institute  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of 
Engineering,  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in 
September.  Dr.  Read  expects  to  leave  for  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro about  Aug.  15. 

William  S.  Silpath,  who  for  25  years  represented  the 
Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.  in  the  Philadelphia  district, 
has  become  general  manager  of  the  Hub  Wire  Cloth 
&  Water  Works  Co.,  Boston. 

F.  S.  Cox,  formerly  assistant  to  the  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  is  now  chief 
engineer  of  the  Calorizing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  will 
have  direct  charge  of  the  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  plant,  in 
addition  to  other  duties. 

Edward  Peterson  has  become  associated  with  the 
Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Birdsboro, 
Pa.,  as  chief  engineer.  He  was  formerly  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  Treadwell  Engineering  Co.,  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  prior  to  that  was  assistant  to  A.  F.  Backlin, 
chief  engineer  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Robert  W.  Appleton,  production  engineer  of  the 
Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buflfalo,  has  been  appoint- 
ed manager  of  purchases  of  that  company.  He  will  also 
continue  his  duties  as  production  engineer.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  Pierce  Arrow  factory  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Barl  S.  Murton,  who  has  been  hot  mill  foreman  at 
the  plant  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind., 
recently  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  sheet  department.  Prior  to  going 
to  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Mr.  Murton  was  with  the  Can- 
ton Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

James  C.  Potter,  president,  the  Potter  &  Johnston 
Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Europe. 

W.  P.  Snyder,  Jr.,  president  Shenango  Furnace  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

James  H.  Walsh,  for  20  years  superintendent  the 
rolling  department.  South  Chicago  works,  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  ivcently  resigned  that  position  to  become  as- 
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sistant    general   superintendent   the    Inland    Steel    Co., 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

F.  W.  Carter,  assistant  manaRor  the  heavy  traffic 
division,  railway  department,  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  president  of  the 
Louisville  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Louisville.  Mr.  Carter 
graduated  in  electrical  engineering  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  1912,  and  in  that  year  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Westinghouse  company  in  the  graduate 
students'  course.  Between  1912  and  191fi,  he  filled  sev- 
eral important  assignments,  and  then  took  up  heavy 
traction  work  in  the  New  York  office.  The  Louisville 
Frog  &  Switch  Co.  manufactures  manganese  frogs, 
crossings,  switches,  signals  and  other  railway  spe- 
cialties. 


OBITUARY 


CLu\rbnce  H.  Gay,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  iron  and  steel  business  of  New  England,  died  June 
30,  at  his  home  in  Boston.  He  was  a  native  of  that 
city,  born  in  1833. 

George  W.  Hamilton,  for  16  years  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent  Bay  View  mills,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
at  Milwaukee,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  on  July 
20,  while  on  a  train  en  route  to  his  summer  home  on 
Green  Lake,  Wis.  He  was  bom  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
1,  1848,  and  went  to  Milwaukee  in  1906  to  take  an  ex- 
ecutive post  in  the  Bay  View  mills.  He  was  prominent  in 
Masonic  and  business  circles. 

Albert  L.  Johnson,  president  the  Corrugated  Bar 
Co.,  Buffalo,  died  Friday,  July  21,  at  his  home  in  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y.,  a  suburb  of  Buffalo. 

C.  L.  Tower,  New  England  representative  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilco.K  Co.,  steam  boilers,  died  July  19  at  his 
summer  home  in  Allerton,  Mass.,  in  his  35th  year.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Boston,  and  other 
organizations. 


June  Automobile  Production 

Figures  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
show  a  further  increase  in  the  June  production  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  trucks.  The  total  production 
of  passenger  cars  in  June,  so  far  reported,  amounted  to 
261,963,  compared  to  231,724  in  May.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  over  11  per  cent  for  the  month.  The  total 
truck  production  in  June  was  25,912  machines,  com- 
pared with  the  revised  figures  of  23,803  in  May. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  following  table  repre- 
sents the  production  of  identical  firms  for  each  month 
including  approximately  90  passenger  car  and  80  truck 
manufacturers. 

Automobile   and    Truck   Production 
Passenger 
1922  Cars  Trucks 

January    81,693  9,344 

February    109,170  13.121 

March    : 152,959  19,651 

April    197.221  22.227 

May    231.724*  23,803* 

June   261,963  25.912 

*Revised. 


Examinations  for  the  position  of  appraisal  engineer, 
carrying  a  salary  of  83,000  to  $4,000  per  annum,  said 
engineer  to  be  attached  to  the.technical  staff  of  the  in- 
come tax  unit  o^  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  has 
been  announced  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Applicants  should  apply  to  the  commis- 
sion at  Washington  for  form  2118,  stating  the  title  of 
the  examination  desired.  An  examination  is  also  short- 
ly to  take  place  for  architectural  and  structural  steel 
draftsman  for  the  lighthouse  service.  Applicants 
should  apply  for  form  1312,  stating  the  title  of  the  ex- 
amination desired. 


UPHOLD   JUDGE   LANDIS 

Labor    Union    Investigators    in    Chicago    Submit 
Their  Report 

Chicago,  July  24. — A  special  committee,  composed 
of  the  presidents  of  the  international  building  trades 
unions,  which  has  been  holding  hearings  here  on  the 
Landis  award  of  last  fall  in  the  building  trades  contro- 
versy, with  an  idea  of  bringing  about  a  clarification  of 
the  situation,  on  Saturday  submitted  a  report  which 
completely  upholds  the  award  and  suggests  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  on  a 
basis  of  entire  recognition  of  the  Landis  decision. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati  early  last 
month.  As  is  well  known,  the  Landis  award  did  not 
find  favor  with  a  number  of  crafts  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  some  of  the  contractors  have  been  violating  its 
precepts.  Conditions  have  been  chaotic  with  distinct 
wage  scales  and  working  conditions  for  union  and  non- 
union workmen.  The  committee  finds  that  the  trouble 
is  due  "to  the  failure  of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades 
Council  to  meet  and  fulfill  its  moral  obligation  as  re- 
gards its  arbitration  agreements  and  the  award  of  its 
chosen  arbiter.  Judge  Landis." 

Evidently,  this  move  toward  peace  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  is  not  going  to  find  ready  acceptance,  be- 
cause James  A.  Patten,  chairman  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee for  the  enforcement  of  the  Landis  award,  has 
come  out  with  a  statement  which  indicates  that  the 
committee  will  continue  to  fight  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "open  shop."  Mr.  Patten  says:  "There  can  be 
no  compromise  with  those  crafts  that  refused  to  work 
under  the  award.  The  open  shop  plan  vrill  still  be  in 
effect  as  to  the  13  groups  involved.  The  committee  has 
made  its  decision  and  will  not  yield.  The  committee 
has  brought  16,000  men  to  Chicago  to  work  under  the 
award;  they  will  continue  in  their  jobs." 


Equipment  for  a  Great  Cleveland  Building 

Considerable  mechanical  and  other  equipment  and 
steel  for  interior  construction  will  be  required  for  the 
new  building  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  which 
will  be  the  second  largest  building  in  the  world.  With 
1,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  it  will  be  exceeded  in 
size  only  by  the  Equitable  Building  in  New  York  with 
1,200,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  There  will  be  25  pas- 
senger elevators,  10  bank  elevators  serving  six  floors 
and  three  freight  elevators,  which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  It  will  be  a  fire  proof  build- 
ing throughout  with  metal  doors  and  trim  and  metal 
window  frames  and  sash.  The  building  will  require 
1100  or  more  tons  of  galvanized  steel  pipe  wh^ich  will  be 
supplied  by  the  YoungstowTi  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  The 
electric  conduits  will  take  450  tons,  the  plumbing  450 
tons  and  the  heating  system  200  to  250  tons.  A  large 
blower  fan  system  will  be  installed  to  provide  forced 
air  ventilation  for  banking  rooms  and  lavatories.  W. 
B.  VanSickle,  Cleveland,  has  the  contract  for  both  the 
ventilating  and  heating.  Electric  current  for  power 
and  light  will  be  supplied  by  a  commercial  company, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  to  put  in  a 
heating  plant  or  to  buy  steam  from  a  commercial  pro- 
ducer. The  contract  for  the  vault  doors,  vault  linings, 
and  deposit  boxes  has  been  placed  with  the  Diebold 
Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  These  w^ill  require 
about  850  tons  (jf  steel,  largely  in  alloy  steel  plates. 
The  building  will  have  2200  doors  and  the  hardware 
will  cost  $75,000  or  more.  Contracts  for  this  will  be 
placed  shortly. 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  of  Milwau- 
kee industries  in  June  embraced  additions  of  from  200 
to  500  men  each  by  three  or  four  of  the  large  metal- 
working  concerns,  according  to  the  July  issue  of  Busi- 
ness and  Financial  Comment,  published  by  the  commer- 
cial research  department  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Bank,  Milwaukee. 
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STRIKES  AFFECT  BUYING 


Machine-Tool    Business    Continues    in    Fair 
Volume,  However 


Some    Purchases    Are    Bein;:    Held    Up    Pending 
Settlement  of  Present  Labor  Troubles 

Although  July  business  in  machine  tools  continues 
at  a  rate  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  June, 
it  is  evident  that  many  prospective  purchases  are  being 
held  back  pending  a  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles  at 
the  coal  mines  and  on  the  railroads.  Railroad  buying, 
which  had  gotten  a  fair  start  before  the  shop  me- 
chanics' strike,  has  been  checked,  the  railroads  an- 
nouncing that  orders  will  not  be  placed  until  their  pres- 
ent operating  troubles  are  out  of  the  way.  Repair 
work  on  locomotives  and  cars  has  made  it  necessary 
for  locomotive  and  car  companies  to  add  to  their  shop 
equipment  in  a  small  way,  outstanding  purchases  be- 
ing a  driving  wheel  lathe  and  car  wheel  lathe  by  the 


American  Locomotive  Co.  and  a  multiple  punch  by  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  has  bought  a  driving  wheel  lathe  and  one 
other  machine.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
has  added  several  items  to  its  recent  inquiries.  Fur- 
ther purchases  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe 
are  apparently  being  delayed  until  the  rail  strike  is 
settled.  There  is  an  intimation  that  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral may  place  a  few  orders  this  week. 

Municipal  purchases  for  vocational  training  schools 
continue  a  fairly  important  factor.  The  Youngstown 
Board  of  Education  has  ordered  about  25  metal-work- 
ing and  woodworking  tools  from  two  or  three  dealers, 
and  the  city  of  Boston  is  in  the  market  for  a  number 
of  tools  and  accessories.  The  Belleville  Research  Lab 
oratories.  Navy  Department,  Washington,  has  inquired 
for  lathes,  shapers  and  drill  grinders,  bids  closing 
Aug.  1. 

Export  business  is  dull  and  the  sale  of  a  few  ma- 
chines to  a  South  American  country  is  exceptional 
among  current  export  transactions. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  25. 

THKRE  are  few  developments  of  interest  in  the 
local  machine-tool  market.  Buying  of  tools  by 
the  railroads  has  almost  wholly  stopped,  due  to 
the  shop  mechanics'  strike,  but  business  from 
other  sources  keeps  up  at  a  rate  that  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  June  and  in  some  instances  is 
better  than  the  June  records.  The  American  Loco- 
motive Co.,  New  York,  has  purchased  a  90-in. 
driving  whSel  lathe  and  a  42-in.  car  wheel  lathe, 
and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York, 
has  bought  a  multiple  punch,  these  companies 
adding  this  equipment  in  all  probability  to  take 
care  of  the  present  rush  of  rei)air  work  on  loco- 
motives and  cars.  The  Belleville  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  Navy  Department,  Washington,  has  in- 
quired for  lathes,  shapers  and  drill  grinders,  bids 
closing  Aug.  1.  B.xpoi-t  business  is  not  active, 
and  a  sale  of  several  machines  for  shipment  to 
South  America  stands  out  as  exceptional  among 
current    export    transactions    in    machine    tools. 

From  the  standpoint  of  new  inquiries  the  crane 
market  is  quiet,  but  several  orders  are  pending  and 
a  number,  of  overhead  cranes  were  purchased  the 
past  week.  The  60-ton  electric  crane  recently 
asked  for  by  the  J.  G.  White  Kngineering  Co.  is 
expected  to  be  closed  during  the  next  few  days. 
Action  will  also  probably  be  taken  shortly  on  the 
110-ton  crane  for  a  power  house,  which  has  been 
In  the  market  for  some  time.  Salei  of  hand  power 
cranes  are  light.  Business  In  locomotive  cranes, 
however,  is  fairly  active  In  both  new  and  used. 
Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Monitor  Bi-Loop  Radiator  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
one  15-ton.  58-ft.  span,  one  5-lon,  47-ft.  span  and 
two  5-ton.  27-ft.  span,  electric  cranes  from  the 
Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Frick  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  a  25-ton,  6S-ft. 
span  electric  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
&  Hoist  Co.  and  a  10-ton,  74-ft.  span  and  two  5-ton, 
35-ft.  span  electric  cranes  from  Maris  Brothers. 

Michlowitz    &    Co.,    Harrisburg,    I'a.,    a    20-ton, 


50-ft.  boom  locomotive  crane  for  use  at  Lebanon, 
I^a..  from  the  Browning  Co. 

H.  B.  Streieher  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  20-ton, 
50-ft.  boom  used  Ohio  Locomotive  crane  for  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  from  Philip  T.  King,  30  Church  Street, 
New  Y'ork. 

Bertoline  Quarries  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a 
used  Type  B.,  Erie  steam  shovel  from  Philip  T. 
King,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Schaefs  Foundry,  New  Orleans,  a  1-ton  electric 
traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  EJngineering 
Works.  ' 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  one  25- 
ton  and  two  10-ton,  50-ft.  spans,  overhead  travel- 
ing cranes  from  the   Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Follansbee  Brothers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  7^4-ton 
heavy  duty  monorail  hoist  for  Toronto,  Canada, 
from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  welding  and  cutting  apparatus,  has 
plana  under  way  for  new  works  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  Other 
units  will  be  constructetl  later,  with  total  cost  estimated 
at  $250,000,   including  equipment. 

A.  L.  Kushner,  15  Central  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Is 
taking  bids  for  a  new  two-story  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair building  at  43-7  Columbia  Street,  70  x  250  ft.,  to  in- 
clude machine  shop,  estimated  to  cost  about  $90,000.  Howard 
Rogers.   443   Broadway,   Albany,  is  architect. 

The  W.  S.  Freezer  &  Machine  Corporation,  270  Union 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  will  install  a  new  gas  engine  and  sub- 
sidiary power  equipment  at  Its  plant 

The  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  25  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  has  plans  under  way  for  rebuilding  Its  con- 
centrating plant,  recently  destroyed  by  Are,  with  lo-ss  esti- 
mated at  about  $2,000,000.  including  machinery,  electrical 
and  power  equipment.  Tke  new  unit  will  be  of  like  size  and 
cost,   approximately,    the   amount   of   the,  loss. 

U.  G.  Stockwell,  175  Jay  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  new  automobile  service  and  repair 
building,  estimated   to  cost  about   $250,000. 

The  Murphy  Garage.  Inc.,  New  York,  has  leased  for 
21  years  the  building  now  being  erected  on  West  13Srd 
Street,  near  Broadway,  for  the  establi.shment  of  an  auto- 
mobile service  and  machine  repair  works.  William  A. 
Murphy  Is  president. 

Motors,   controlling   equipment,   conveying  apparatus   and 
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other  equipment  will  be  Installod  In  the  nine-story  print- 
ing plant.  60  X  103  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  147-51  West  Fifteenth 
Street.  New  York,  by  Street  &  Smith,  79  Seventh  Avenue, 
publishers,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000,  exclusive  of 
equipment. 

The  Turner-.\rmour  Co.,  567  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
has  plans  under  way  for  a  three-story  addition,  62  x  300  ft., 
to  its  ciibinit  works  on  Harrison  Place,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $65,000.  John  B.  Nitchie,  World  Building,  New  York, 
is  architect. 

The  Pyramid  Iron  Products  Corporation,  2  Rector  Street, 
New  York,  will  purchase  a  Corliss  engine  and  subsidiary 
power   equipment   for   its   plant. 

The  Watson  Elevator  Co.,  407  Eiist  Thirty-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  has  completed  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and 
business  of  the  Reedy  Elevator  Co.,  at  1226  Willow  Avenue, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  It  will  be  used  exclusively  for  Watson 
type  elevators,  parts,  etc.  A  repair  and  service  department 
will  oe  operated  from  this  location,  and  a  similar  plant 
now  at  407  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  continued 
in    oi>eration. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  the  new  dam  on  the  State  Barge 
Canal  at  Crescent,  about  12  miles  north  of  Albany,  and 
will  soon  begin  %vork  on  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  Charles  L.  Cadle  is  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works,    in   charge. 

A  power  house  will  be  installed  in  connection  with  the 
new  one-story  plant  to  be  erected  on  Saw  Mill  Road,  Elms- 
ford.  N.  Y.,  by  the  Horace  L.  Day  Co.,  4  White  Street,  New 
York,  for  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  products,  estimated 
to  cost  about   $250,000. 

The  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-flrst 
Street.  New  York,  manufacturer  of  asbestos  and  flreproofing 
products,  has  acquired  the  Bennett  Martin  mining  prop- 
erties at  Thetford  Mines,  Que.,  and  proposes  to  break 
ground  at  an  early  date  for  a  new  plant  at  Asbestos,  Que., 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. The  initial  works  will  give  employment  to  about 
300  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  mill  ready  for  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
concluded  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Locomobile 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  including  plant  and  business,  for 
about  $2,000,000,  and  W.  C.  Durant  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Operations  will  be  continued  at  the 
Bridgeport  works  and  no  immediate  change,  it  is  said,  will 
be  made. 

The  Tunnel  Garage,  Inc.,  55  Thompson  Street,  New 
York,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  T.  J.  Murphy,  Inc.,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  for  a  new  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works  at  Broome  and  Thompson  streets,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $55,000. 

The  American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Co.,  50  Broad 
Street.  New  York,  operating  the  West  Penn  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  other  light  and  power  companies,  is  disposing  of  a 
preferred  stock  issue  of  $1,200,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Potomac  Public 
Service  Co..  operating  in  western  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  plants 
and   system.      Hobart   Porter   is  president. 

The  Samcee  Corporation,  New  York,  has  acquired 
through  G.  Montague  Mabie,  33  West  Forty-second  Street, 
property  on  Columbus  Avenue,  between  204th  and  205th 
streets.  100x200  ft.,  and  will  have  plans  prepared  for 
a   one-story   automobile  service   and   repair  building. 

Motors,  conveying  equipment,  power  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-story  printing  plant 
to  be  erected  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  150x150  ft,  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  42  East  Tiventy-second  Street.  New  York, 
with  headquarters  at  538  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
H.  Lansing  Quick,  18  South  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is 
architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school,  150  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $400,000, 
for  which  bids  will  be  asked  early  in  August.  Coffin  & 
Coffin,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  are  architects. 
Charles    L.    Mosher    is    secretary    of    the    school    board. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  31  Clinton  Street, 
Newark,  will  build  a  new  distributing  plant,  with  electric 
station  in  the  Silver  Lake  section,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  to  cost 
about  $40,000. 

The  Morris  &  Somerset  Electric  Co.,  MorristowTi,  N.  J., 
has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used   for  extensions   and   improvements. 

Compounding  and  mixing  machinery,  power  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  at  the  plant  of  the  Atlantic 
Tar  &  Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  Bayway,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
in  connection  with  plant  enlargements.  To  carry  out  the 
project,    the    company    has    arranged    a    capital    stock    and 


bond  issue  for  $500,000,  the  majority  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used   for   the  expansion.     George   C.   Lewis  is   president. 

A  bond  issue  of  $401,000  has  been  approved  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  high  school  at  West  Orange  N.  J.,  to  in- 
clude a  vocational  department,  exclusive  of  site.  The  latter 
has  been  secured  in  the  Rollinson  tract  for  $45,000.  Plans 
will  be  prepared  by  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  546  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  architects.  Albert  Wrensch  is  secretal-y  of  the 
school  board. 

Walter  C.  Jacobs,  9  Campbell  Street,  Newark,  operating 
a  foundry,  has  commenced  foundations  for  a  new  three-story 
plant  at  63-73  Warren  Street,  for  which  contract  recently 
was  let  to  the  American  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Essex  Building. 
The  new  foundry  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

Herpers  Brothers,  IS  Crawford  Street,  Newark,  manu- 
facturing jewelers,  are  taking  bids  for  a  new  four-story 
plant,  52  x  100  ft.,  at  474-76  Washington  Street,  estimated 
to  cost  close  to  $50,000.  Edward  A.  Wurth.  207  Market 
Street,  is  architect. 

Van  Vleet,  Inc.,  has  been  organized,  with  office  at  Hedden 
Place,  North  Fifteenth  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  engage  in 
auctioning,  appraising  and  financing  manufacturing  plants. 
The  officers  are  B.  Dorf,  president;  S.  H.  Berger,  vice-presi- 
dent ;    Herbert    Segal,    treasurer. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July   24. 

REPORTS  about  the  machine  tool  business  in 
this  district  vary,  but  the  more  common  ex- 
pression is  that  considering  the  time  of  year  and 
the  fact  that  railroad  buying  is  almost  completely 
suspended,  pending  a  settlement  of  the  labor 
troubles,  business  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  has 
just  put  out  a  new  list,  which  besides  a  20-ton 
crane,  calls  for  t\vo  36-in.  lathes,  a  28-in.  shaper, 
34-in.  drill  press,  44-in.  boring  mlil  and  an  1100-lb. 
steam  hammer.  A  couple  of  these  tools  were  in- 
cluded in  a  list  sent  out  some  time  ago.  It  is  of 
interest  that  in  its  latest  inquiry  this  road  omits 
the  suggestion  that  it  will  consider  good  used  tools, 
as  it  did  in  the  last  previous  list.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  not  made  any 
additional  purchases  against  its  list  put  out  several 
weeks  ago,  about  half  of  which  had  been  placed  up 
to  a  week  ago.  This  road  recently  closed  for  a 
15-ton  crane  for  Argentine,  Kan.,  with  the  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Other 
railroad  lists  are  dormant,  although  the  report  is 
heard  in  some  quarters  that  the  Illinois  Central 
this  week  may  order  some  of  the  tools  it  recently 
inquired  for. 

There  have  been  no  price  changes  the  past  week, 
and   while   there   are  occasional   suggestions   of   an 
advance,   there   are  quite  as  many   assertions   that 
no   immediate  change   is  likely.     It  is  pointed  out 
that  an   advance  at   this  time  could  be  based  only 
on  the  present  labor,  fuel  and  transportation  condi- 
tions, which  few  regard  as  any  more  than  tempo- 
rary. 
The  Radio  Parts  Mfg.  Co.,   1038  Van  Buren  Street,  Chi- 
cago,   recently    incorporated    for    $10,000,    will    manufacture 
variometers,   variocouplers   and   radio   parts,   and   has  leased 
quarters   containing   3800   sq.   ft.,  at   the   above   address.     It 
will  buy  drill  and  punch  presses  and  winding  machines.    The 
officers  are  Joseph  Zabotzsky,  president  and  treasurer ;  John 
M.   Smith,  vice-president,   and  J.   G.  Zahradka,  secretary. 

The  Vaughn  Machinery  Co..  531  McKnight  Building,  Minne- 
apolis, recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $175,000,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Vaughn  Mfg.  Co.  It  now  has  its 
grain  cleaning  machinery  built,  but  may  eventually  have 
its  own  plant  and  will  want  metal  and  wood-working  ma- 
chines. The  officers  are  T.  C.  Vaughn,  president ;  James  J. 
McCanney,  vice-president,  and  P.  H.  Vaughn,  secretarj-- 
treasurer. 

The  American  Water  Heater  Corporation,  2S3S  West 
Twenty-first  Street,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  2000  shares  of  no  par  value.  It  will  manufacture 
hardware  and  automobile  specialties.  Machinery  sufficient 
for  present  needs  has  been  installed.  The  officers  are  Henry 
Kocourek,  president ;  Louis  Aeby,  vice-president,  and  E.  F. 
Gillis,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Therraalene  Gas  Corporation.  413  City  Bank  Build- 
ing. Kankakee.  111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000  and  will  manufacture  gas  generators  and  supplies. 
The    gas    is    a    new   hydrocarbon    gas   for   welding,    cutting, 
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lighting,  heating  and  -cooking.  Buildings  will  be  leased  In 
Kankakee  and  all  necessary  equipment  is  on  hand.  The 
officers  are  S.  D.  Knight,  president ;  L.  Wolf,  vice-president ; 
J.    S.    Knight,    secretary. 

The  Tj'ree  Auto  Radiator  Co..  814  West  Thirty-third 
Street.  Chicago,  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  J100,000, 
is  manufacturing  radiator  cores  for  replacement  purposes  for 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors  and  aeroplanes  and  a  complete 
radiator  for  Ford  cars.  The  company  proposes  to  build  a 
plant  later  this  year  and  will  want  punch  presses,  sheet 
metal  machinery  and  specially  built  machinery,  tools  and 
dies.  Officers  of  the  company  are  R.  A.  Tj'ree,  president; 
James  S.  Bradley,  vice-president ;  Fred  L,.  Garst,  treasurer 
and   B.   M.   Rowan,  secretary. 

The  Illinois  Publishing  &  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  licrald-Examiner  and  the  Chicago  America/n, 
is  reported  to  have  plans  for  a  large  printing  plant  where 
such  parts  of  the  publications  as  can  be  printed  in  advance 
may  be  put  out.  Paul  Gerhardt,  64  West  Randolph  Street, 
is  the  architect. 

W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.,  466  West  Superior  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  bought  14  acres  between  Diversey  Boulevard  and 
Kilpatrick  Street,  upon  which  it  expects  to  erect  a  new 
printing  plant  at  some  future  date. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  Henschieu  &  McLaren,  1637 
Prairie  Avenue.  Chicago,  on  a  4-story  packing  plant,  76  x 
150  ft.  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  for  the  Western  Packing 
&  Provision  Co.,  3S54  South  Morgan  Street,  to  cost  $170,000. 

The  Chicago  Flanging  &  Pressing  Co.,  has  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Ketler-Elliot  Co.,  3121  South  California 
Street,  Chicago,  comprising  43,566  sq.  ft.  of  land,  containing 
a  one-story  steel  fabricating  plant  and  office  building.  Plans 
of  the  purchasing  company  with  regard  to  improvements 
and   extensions  are  indefinite  at  present. 

Bowie,  Lydon  &  Co.,  340  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago, 
has  the  general  contract  for  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete 
factory-  for  the  McAdam  Mfg.  Co.,  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000. 

J.  P.  &  J.  W.  O'Connor.  1S9  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago, 
have  the  general  contract  for  a  two-story  and  basement 
addition,  50  x  150  ft.,  with  elevator  and  heating  plant,  for 
Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
on  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  near  Princeton  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, to  cost  $60,000. 

Contracts  have  been  placed  for  a  two-story,  mill  construc- 
tion, factory  40  x  130  ft.  at  60  West  Superior  Street,  Chi- 
cago, for  the  F.  H.  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  machinists,  3047  Carroll 
Avenue,   to   cost   $40,000.  ' 

The  Rockford  Malleable  Iron  Works.  Rockford,  111.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  20S  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  for  a  new  one-story  foundry,  150  x  200  ft., 
with  extension,  90x120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$100,000,  including  equipment. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Washington  and 
Denver.  Col.,  will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  IS,  for  furnish- 
ing radial  gates,  radial  gate  hoists,  geared  hoists,  operating 
machinery  and  other  iron  and  metal  work  for  the  Riverton, 
Wyo.,   project   of  the  department.     A.   P.   Davis   is   director. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  Lincoln.  Neb.,  E.  B.  Fair- 
field, secretary,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  E.  S.  Clark  & 
Co.,  York,  Neb.,  for  a  new  two-story  industrial  school  at 
Geneva,  Neb.,  26  x  107  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Northwestern  Paper  Co.,  Cloquet,  Minn.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Siems,  Helmers  &  Schaftner,  614  Guardian 
Life  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  new  two-story  paper 
and  pulp  mill,  200  x  500  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $500.- 
000,  including  machinery.  George  F.  Hardy.  209  Broadway. 
New  York,  is  engineer. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  to  include  a  voca- 
tional department,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  Arthur 
Ebeling,  810  Kahl  Building.  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  junior  high  school,  160x200  ft., 
to  be  erected  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $400,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  early  in  August. 
Herbert   Rugh,    811-13   Security   Building,    is   architect. 

The  Northwest  Refining  Co.,  Billings,  Mont.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  oil  refinery  at 
Laurel,  Mont.,  with  Initial  capacity  of  about  2000  bbl.  per 
day.     R.  M.  Hodgins  Is  general  manager. 

The  Davls-Watklns  Dairymen's  Mfg.  Co.,  130  North 
Wells  Street,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  dairy  machinery 
and  parts,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Raulf  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
for  a  new  one-story  plant,  100x140  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$75,000. 

Work  has  been  placed  under  way  for  a  new  one-story 
power  house  at  the  plant  of  the  Star  &  Crescent  Milling 
Co.,  108  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  at  South  Chicago, 
HI.,   estimated   to   cost  about    $35,000. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,  July    24. 

The  A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Co.,  Eighteenth  and  Windrim  streets, 
Philadelphia,  has  acquired  property  at  Eighteenth  Street 
and  Wagner  Avenue.  303  x  504  ft.,  as  a  site  for  a  new 
plant.     Plans  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date. 

The  Badenhausen  Boiler  Co.  and  the  fiadenhausen  Co., 
1425  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  power 
boilers  with  plants  at  Bridgeport  and  Cornwells,  Pa.,  and 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  operating  under  a  receivership,  is  be- 
ing reorganized  and  will  take  out  a  State  charter  under 
the  name  of  the  Badenhausen  Corporation,  to  manufacture 
boilers,  tanks,  superheaters,  power  and  heating  equipment. 
Application  for  the  charter  will  be  made  on  Aug.  7. 

The  Philadelphia  Enameling  Works,  1311  Vine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  acquired  property  a'  254  North  Thirteenth 
Street,  extending  to  259-63  North  Clarion  Street,  for  ex- 
tensions. 

The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  300  Chestnut  SU-eet,  Philadel- 
phia, has  plans  in  preparation  for  a  new  power  house  at  its 
tin  plate  works  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  include  boilers,  auto- 
matic stokers,  coal-handling  and  ash-handling  machinery, 
etc. 

Louis  J.  Kolb,  Tenth  and  Reed  streets,  Philadelphia,  will 
build  an  automobile  service  and  repair  works.  66x90  ft., 
at  905-11  Watts  Street.  H.  B.  Welden,  10  South  Eigh- 
teenth Street,   is  architect. 

The  Atlantic  Elevator  Co.,  Inc..  Pennsylvania  Building, 
and  the  Albro  Clem  Elevator  Co..  Erie  and  D  streets, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  elevators,  have  been  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  first  noted  company.  The 
new  organization  will  be  capitalized  at  $1,020,000.  B.  F. 
Mechling,   Jr.,   is  president. 

J.  W.  Vandegrift.  Mervine  and  Cambria  streets.  Phila- 
delphia, has  awarded  contract  to  Henry  E.  Baton,  1713  San- 
som  Street,  for  a  two-story  and  basement  mechanical  main- 
tenance and  repair  works,  111x226  ft.,  to  include  machine 
and  other  departments,  estimated  'o  cost  about   $200,000. 

W.  A.  Breese,  Philadelphia,  has  acquired  the  building, 
100  X  150  ft.,  at  Sixty-fifth  and  Media  streets,  with  adjoin- 
ing property,  68  x  100  ft.,  for  an  automobile  service  and 
repair   works. 

The  Universal  Service  Motors  Co..  1407  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  leased  property  at  1825-33  Market  Street, 
110x180  ft.,  for  new  branch  works.  Alterations  and  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  the  present  building.  The  com- 
pany will  also  commence  the  erection  of  a  six-story  addition 
to  its  plant  at  Seventeenth  and  Manning  streets,  70x117  ft. 

The  Bureau  of  Water,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Robbins  Contracting  Co.,  1137  North 
Front  Street,  for  the  installation  of  coal  and  ash-handling 
equipment  at  the  Queen  Lane  Pumping  Station,  to  cost 
$68,350. 

The  Washington  Plating  do.,  28  South  Seventh  St., 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  plated  wire,  has  leased  a 
fioor  in  the  building  at  141  North  Third  Street  for  ex- 
tensions. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Widener  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Consolidated 
Engineering  Co..  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  for  a  ten- 
story  factory  and  distributing  branch,  95  x  191  ft.,  at 
Thirtieth    and    Walnut   streets. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $900,000. 
J.  Osborne  Hunt,  219  East  Hanover  Street,  Is  architect, 
li.  C.  Belville,  9  South  Stockton  Street,  is  secretary  of 
the  school  board. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Broad  Street  Station. 
Philadelphia,  has  acquired  seven  acres  on  the  Dillersville 
Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  the  Burnham  Boiler  Co.  It  will 
be  used  for  new  classification  yards,  freight  houses,  shops, 
etc.,  estimated   to  cost  close  to  $250,000. 

The  Daniels  Motor  Car  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Is  arranging 
to  double  the  present  plant  capacity.  George  E.  Daniels  is 
president. 

A  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  erected 
in  connection  with  the  proiK)sod  meat-packing  plant  to  be 
established  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  by  the  Confederated  Home 
Abattoirs  Corporation,  Portland,  Me.,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $1,000,000,  with  machinery.  The  company  is  in 
negotiation  with  the  Bethlehem  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
a  suitable  site,  and  has  opened  local  offices  In  the  Odd 
Fellow's  Building. 

The  W.  L.  Connell  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  Its  coal  washery.  known  as  the  Enter- 
prise Washerj',  at  Kulpmont,  Pa.,  destroyed  by  fire.  July  15, 
with  loss  estimated  at  $30,000,  including  equipment. 

The   Topton   Foundry   Co.,   Topton.   Pa.,   manufacturer   of 
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iron  and  steel  castings,  etc.,  has  work  under  way  on  a 
new  one-story  machine  shop.  Nathan  Kline  heads  the 
company. 

The  Williamsport  Building  Products  Co.,  Williamsport, 
Pa,,  care  of  Elmer  Dlttraar,  1603  Erie  Avenue,  architect, 
has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
factory,   57  x  160   ft. 

The  Harrisburg  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
has  arranged  for  a  fcond  issue  of  $44,000,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works-Cochrane  Corpora- 
tion. Seventeenth  and  Clearfield  streets,  Philadelphia,  is 
completing  the  erection  of  a  foundry,  100  x  352  ft.,  at 
Earnest  Station,  Norristown.  Pa.,  to  replace  the  plant  de- 
stroyed by  fire  several  months  ago. 

The  W.  S.  Lehrman  Pattern  "Works.  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  removed  its  plant  from  600  Turner  Street  to  15  North 
Church  Street,  where  increased  facilities  will  be  arranged, 
including  a  department  for  experimental  work  in  pattern 
design. 

The  Jordan  Electric  Co..  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  being  or- 
ganized to  conduct  and  operate  an  electric  power  plant  and 
system  in  Heidelberg  Township.  Silas  R.  Rothermel, 
Allentown.    represents    the    company. 

The  Standard  Tank  Car  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  plans  in 
progress  for  an  addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
J70,000.     It  will  be  used  for  assembling. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  July  24. 
A  FAIR  amount  of  new  machine  tool  business  is 
•^^  being  closed,  but  the  bulk  of  orders  on  which  es- 
timating has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  or 
four  months  is  held  up  by  the  coal  and  rail  strikes. 
One  interest  states  it  has  more  prospective  busi- 
ness on  its  books  than  at  any  time  in  three  years, 
and  exi>ects  to  close  most  of  it  as  soon  as  the 
strikes  are  settled.  Inquiries  all  coming  from  coal 
operators  whose  mines  are  closed,  and  some  of 
these  will  result  in  sales  in  the  near  future.  There 
is  also  considerable  inquiry  from  steel  mills  for 
hea\T  equipment,  and  from  machine  shops  for 
lighter  machine  tools. 

Prices  are  firm  and  most  of  the  radial  drill 
manufacturers  advanced  quotations  the  past  week 
about  5  per  cent.  Makers  of  other  machine  tools 
state  that  with  increased  costs  of  fuel,  higher 
labor  and  manufacturing  costs,  they  will  have  to 
get  more  money  for  their  tools.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  when  a  good  inquiry  comes  in.  competi- 
tion is  very  keen  and  usually  low  prices  are  named. 
The  only  machine  tool  list  which  came  out  the 
past  week  was  from  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co. 
and  included  two  lathes,  two  drill  grinders,  two 
woodworking  tools  and  a  small  bench  drill. 

The  local  office  of  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co.   has  sold  to   the  Wheeling  Bronze   Cast- 
ing Co.  a  2-ton  electric  crane,  and  other  equipment 
to  the  Greenville   Steel  Car  Co.,   Greenville,   Pa. 
The   Consolfdated    Light.    Heat   &  Power  Co..   Huntington, 
W.    Va.,    has   plans    for   the    erection   of   a   $15,000   brick   and 
steel  building  for  which  some  new  equipment  will  be  needed. 
The   National   Sanitary   Co.,   Salem.   Ohio,   is  planning  to 
rebuild   its  works,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.,  Oliver  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, has  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Hayes 
Run  Fire  Brick  Co..  Orviston.  Pa.,  Possession  will  be  taken 
about  Aug.  1.  The  company  recently  acquired  the  pla.nt  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire   Brick   Co..   Beech   Creek,    Pa. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  for  which 
plans  are  being  prepared  by  E.  E.  Bailey,  Chambers  Build- 
ing, architect. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co..  Ross  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh, has  filed  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  Southside  Works. 
East  Carson  Street,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Raymilton  Refining  Co.,  RajTnilton,  Pa.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  refinery  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  to  provide 
more  than  four  times  the  present  plant  capacity.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  latter  refinery  to  the  new  location  later. 

The  Citizens'  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Oil  City.  Pa.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  capital  stock  issue  of  SitiM'O,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The    Stroh    Steel-Hardening    Process    Co.,    Westinghouse 


Building.  Pittsburgh,  with  plant  at  Thirty-second  Street  and 
Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  has  acquired  the  property  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Knife  &  Forge  Co..  at  Chateau  Street  and  Ridge 
Avenue,  consisting  of  brick  buildngs  on  a  site  68  x  100  ft., 
and  will  use  it  for  extensions. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh, 
is  arranging  for  the  installation  of  shears  and  other  equip- 
ment at  its  new  tin  works,  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
Trafford  City.  Pa. 

The  Greer  &  Laing  Hardware  Co..  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  works  at  1327  Main  Street, 
to  be  five-stories,  90  x  137  ft.,  and  estimated  to  cost  about 
$150,000. 

M.  S.  Hodges.  FYanklin.  W.  Va.,  has  tentative  plans  for 
the  organization  of  a  company  to  construct  and  operate  a 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  and  system  on  the  Potomac 
River. 

The  Guyan  Machine  Shops,  Logan,  W.  Va.,  have  in- 
quiries out  for  a  new  power  boiler,  80  to  100  hp..  also  ma- 
chine shop  equipment,  including  band  wheel,  scroll  saw  with 
tilting  table,  etc. 

The  Warren  Steel  Car  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
tank  cars,  etc.,  has  arranged  for  rebuilding  a  portion  of  its 
plant  by  day  labor,  replacing  the  structures  destroyed  by 
fire  recently  with  loss  of  about  $70,000.  M.  Mathis  is  gen- 
eral manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  addition 
to  be  erected  at  the  Peabody  high  school.  Highland  Avenue. 
Black  and  Beatty  streets,  estimated  to  cost  about  $500,000. 
Edward  B.  Lee,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Virginia  Electric  Co..  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  formerly 
the  Virginia  Electric  &  Machine  Works,  has  tentative  plans 
for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  house  and 
system.  The  company  has  recently  increased  its  capital  to 
$300,000. 

The  Wheeling  Oxygen  Co..  1130  Market  Street,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  has  plans  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
on  Sixteenth  Street,  Warwood,  W.  Va.  The  Industrial  Engi- 
neering Co..  Park  Building.  Pittsburgh,  is  engineer.  I.  S. 
Scott  is  president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high  school 
addition  to  be  erected  at  Paw  Paw,  W.  Va.  C.  R.  White  is 
secretary  of  the  school  board. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  July  24. 

The  City  Council.  Easton,  Md..  has  authorized  plans  for 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  power 
plant,  including  the  installation  of  turbo-generators  and 
auxiliary   equipment. 

The  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  1511  Guilford  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000.  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements.    J.  M.  Hood.  Jr.,  is  president. 

J.  E.  Moxley,  Jr.,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore,  archi- 
tect, has  completed  plans  for  a  three-story  automobile 
ser\'ice  and  repair  building,  42  x  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $100,000.  It  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  M.  S. 
Block,    Baltimore. 

The  Northern  Maryland  Electric  Co.,  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
is  concluding  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant 
and  property  of  the  Port  Deposit  Electric  Co.  and  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements.  To  carry  out  the  project,  a 
bond  issue  of  $85,000  is  being  arranged. 

The  Tin  Decorating  Co.  of  Baltimore.  Boston  Street  and 
Linwood  Avenue,  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  metal  spe- 
cialties, has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addi- 
tion.  23  X  137   ft. 

The  United  Railways  &  Electric  Co..  Baltimore,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  note  issue  of  $2,500,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  power  house  extensions,  betterments, 
etc.     C.   D.   Emmons  is  president. 

The  City  Council,  Macon,  Ga.,  will  receive  proposals  at 
an  early  date  for  a  municipal  electric  power  plant. 

A.  L.  Flint,  general  purchasing  officer,  the  Panama 
Canal,  Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  8  for  bronze 
seal  strips,  wire  nails,  bibb  cocks,  globe  valves,  yellow 
metal  and  other  materials,   for  use  in   the  canal  zone. 

The  L.  Rosenfeld  Mfg.  Co.,  105  South  Hanover  Street, 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  bakers'  utensils  and  similar 
equipment,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory, 
46x147    ft.    to    cost    about    $17,000. 

The  Alexandria  County  Lighting  Co.  and  the  Arlington 
Electric  Co.,  Alexandria.  Va.,  has  been  merged  as  the  Alex- 
andria Light  &  Power  Co..  with  capital  of  $650,000.  It  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  power  plant 
and  system. 

A    vocational    department    will    be    installed    in    the    pro- 
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posed  high  school*  to  be  erectea  at  Claymoiit,  Del.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $285,000.  Bonds  are  being  arranged  and 
plans  will   soon  be  prepared. 

George  W.  Koiner,  Petersburg,  Va.,  has  organized  a  com- 
pany to  construct  and  operate  a  flve-story  and  basement 
cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  on  BolUngbrook  Street, 
totaling  about  70.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  and  estimated  to 
cost    in    excess   of    $500,000,    including   machinery. 

The  Lincolnton  Creamery  &  Ice  Co.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  is 
arranging  to  rebuild  its  ice-manufacturing  plant,  recently 
destroyed  by  Are  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $100,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Roanoke,  Va.. 
estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.'  H.  Courcy  Richards,  608 
Chestnut  Street,   I'hiladelphia,   is  architect. 

Fire,  July  15,  destroyed  the  plant  and  machinery  of  the 
Union  Box  &  Lumber  Co.,  West  Point,  Va.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  about  $75,000.     It  is  said  that  it  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Charleston-Anderson  Motor  Co.,  106  East  Bay 
Street,  Charleston,  S.  C,  recently  organized,  will  establish 
a  service  and  repair  works.  A  local  building  has  been  ac- 
quired which  will  be  remodeled.     F.  R.  Baker  is  president. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  have  com- 
menced construction  of  their  new  joint  engine  terminal, 
with  shop  and  repair  facilities,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  The 
structure  will  provide  for  about   40  locomotives. 

G.  C.  White  &  Son,  406-S  North  Fifth  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.,  are  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  number  of  new 
machine   tools. 

Eugene  F.  Bates,  Greenville,  S.  C,  has  awarded  contract 
to  the  Fiske-Carter  Construction  Co.,  Greenville,  for  a  two- 
story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  on  College 
Street. 

The  Rocky  River  Power  Co.,  Cumnock.  N.  C,  is  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in  its  new  hydro- 
electric generating  plant. 

Morris  Brothers,  Greenville,  N.  C,  have  tentative  plans 
for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  bobbins  and  other  textile 
mill  equipment.     D.  L.  Morris  is  president. 

The  AIsop  Motor  Co.,  918  West  Broad  Street,  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  drill 
press  and   other   machine  tools. 

The  Suffolk  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  Suffolk,  Va.,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  has  taken  over  the  local 
ice-manufacturing  plant  of  the  Crystal  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  and 
plans  for  extensions  and  improvements.  A.  E.  Harvell  is 
president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Warrenton,  Va.  Smith  &  May, 
Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  are  architects. 

The  Munn  &  Griffon  Co.,  Rocky  Mount,  X.  C,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  new  refrigerating  and  cold  storage 
equipment. 

The  Virginia  Machinery  &  Well  Co.,  1319  East  Main 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  steel  cable- 
way,   about   200   ft.   long  and   1V4   tons   capacity. 


Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,  July  24. 
rpHE  demand  for  machine  tools  fell  olf  during 
■*■  the  week  and  sales  generally  were  limited  to  sin- 
gle tools.  The  possible  effects  of  the  coal  and  rail- 
road .strikes  have  caused  some  industrial  concerns 
to  delay  placing  orders  and  have  also  retarded 
railroad  buying.  Automobile  and  automobile  parts 
manufacturers  ai-e  still  purchasing  some  equip- 
ment, but  orders  from  this  source  were  mostly  for 
single  machines.  Sales  by  some  local  dealers  dur- 
ing July  will  show  a  gain  over  June,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  fair  sized  orders  which  had  been 
pending  several  weeks  were  placed  this  month. 
About  25  metal  and  wood-working  machines  tor 
tlie  Youngstown  Board  of  Education,  which  have 
been  hanging  fire  for  some  time,  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  two  or  three  dealers.  Crane  In- 
quiries have  improved  somewhat,  but  orders  are 
slow  in  closing.  The  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 
Lima.  Ohio,  will  require  several  cranes  for  its  pro- 
posed plant  extensions. 

Foundrj'  operations  in  Ohio  showed  a  slight 
gain  July  1  over  June  1.  according  to  the  monthly 
report  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Associ- 
ation. At  present  the  foundries  reporting  are  op- 
erating  at    slightly   over   50   per   cent   of   capacity. 


While  the  small  shops  are  fairly  busy  many  of  the 
large  shops  are  still  operating  at  limited  capacity, 
which  accounts  for  the  low  average  operations. 

The  Toledo  Automatic  Brush  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorijorated  to  manufacture  machines  for  making 
brushes.  It  has  a  capitalization  of  $200,000  in  preferred 
stock  and  60,000  shares  of  no  par  common  stock.  It  is 
stated  that  the  men  identified  with  the  Kent  Owens  Machine 
Co.  and  the  Owens  Bottle  Machine  Co.  are  interested  in  the 
new  organization.  George  P.  Greenhalgh  is  president,  and 
John  R.   Cowell,   vice-president  and  general  manager. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  Lima,  Ohio,  refinancing  plans  for 
extensions  were  approved,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
$1,500  000.  Bids  have  been  taken  for  an  addition  and  the 
company  is  expected  to  buy  considerable  machinery.  It  is 
understood  that  it  has  prepared  a  list,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to   the  trade. 

The  Cleveland  Folding  Machine  Co.,  5200  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  plans  the  erection  of  a  two-story  factory  and 
warehouse,  96  x  ISO  ft.,   to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

The  Canton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  planning 
to  enlarge  its  works  by  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used 
for  an  annealing  department. 

The  National  Sanitary  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  is  preparing 
plans  for  rebulding  its  factory,  recently  damaged  by  fire. 

The  Akron  Bronze  &  Aluminum  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will 
add  to  its  products  the  manufacture  of  fireless  cookers. 

The  Standard  Equipment  Co.,  Lorain  Avenue  and  West 
106th  Street,  Cleveland,  plans  the  erection  of  a  forge  shop, 
GO  X  200  ft. 


i 


New  England 

Boston,  July   24. 

THE  city  of  Boston  is  asking  quotations  on  one 
wet  tool  grinder,  one  16-in.  shaper  and  four  13-in. 
X  5-ft.  screw  cutting  engine  lathes,  in  addition  to 
motor,  anvil,  tool-stand  and  vise  equipment  and  a 
small  list  of  wood-working  machinerj-,  for  the 
Frank  V.  Thompson  school.  This  is  the  largest  in- 
dividual inquiry  put  out  the  past  week.  The  Gen- 
?ral  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mas.,  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  one  or  two  high  priced  single  too.s. 
more  or  less  specialties.  The  Mead,  Morrison  Co., 
list.  East  Boston,  for  the  production  of  tractors,  is 
unfilled,  and  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation  has  yet  to  purchase  a  56-in.  cold  saw 
for  its  Cambridge  plant,  and  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  a  90-in.  wheel  lathe  and  bojx  facing  and 
boring  machine.  Between  70  and  85  per  cent  of 
the  other  inquiries  in  the  market  are  from  small 
concerns,  many  of  them  new,  about  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  some  special  product.  A  small 
amount  of  metal-working  equipment  is  involved  in 
each  instance.  The  leading  New  England  indus- 
tries are  putting  out  few  feelers  on  machine  tools. 
The  largest  individual  sale  the  past  week  was 
two  new  IG-in.  x  8-ft.  lathes  and  12  used  machine- 
shop  tools,  including  lathes,  milling  machines,  plan- 
ers, shapers  and  drill  presses,  to  a  Portland,  Me., 
interest.  Other  sales  included  a  new  6-ft.  radial 
drill  and  an  automatic  tapping  machine,  costing 
approximately  $1,300,  to  two  textile  companies;  a 
new  16-in.  x  S-ft.  lathe  and  a  used  milling  machine 
to  a  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  firm ;  a  used  6-in.  gear 
cutter  to  a  Connecticut  maker  of  bag  machinery  ; 
two  16-in.  X  6-ft.  new  South  Bend  lathes  to  the 
New  Bedford  vocational  school  ;  a  14-in.  x  6-rt. 
used  standard  lathe  to  a  Vermont  garage,  and  pos- 
sibly a  dozen  small  and  lower  priced  lathes  to 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  garages.  So  far  this 
month  about  30  tools  at  the  Bath  shipyard  of  the 
Texas  Co.  have  been  sold  to  interests  outside  of 
New  England,  some  of  the  machines  being  very 
large. 

Prices  on  machine  tools  are  steadier  and  general 
belief  in  the  trade  is  that  values  will  be  marked 
up  between  now  and  fall. 

Local  houses  reporting  no  sales  of  machine  tools 
the  past  week  have  been  compensated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  an  exceptionally  good  business  in  chucks, 
taps,  dies,  chasers,  drills  and  other  small  tools. 
.A.  New  England  car  builder,  recently  taking  on 
considerable  repair  work  as  a   result   of  the  strike. 
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the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation.  Boston, 
and  paper  cup  manufacturers  have  been  leaders  in 
purchases  ot  small  tools,  sales  of  which  have  far 
exceeded  business  booked  in  any  previous  week  this 
year.  The  plumbing  and  fittings  industries  are 
large  purchasers  of  threading  tools. 

The  property  of  the  Marine  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
of  Rhode  Island,  Allen's  Avenue,  Providence,  will  be  sold  in 
one  lot  at  auction  on  Aug.  3. 

The  Salem  Laundry  Co..  Lafayette  Street,  Salem,  Mass., 
has  aw.orded  contract  for  a  two-stor>'  and  basement  garage, 
SO  X  140  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $120,000. 

Bids  are  in  for  a  three-story.  40  x  50  ft.  service  station 
contemplated  by  Louis  A.  Blair.  27  Church  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  water  power  development, 
including  a  30  x  80-ft.  power  house,  for  the  Salmon  Falls 
Mfg.  Co.,  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.  Charles  T.  Main,  200  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston,  is  the  engineer. 

Tapers  are  being  drawn  for  the  organization  of  the  Hart- 
ford Products  Corporation.  Hartford,  Conn.,  capitalized  for 
$100,000.  to  manufacture  joints  and  automobile  parts,  and 
possibly  brushes.  Jarvis  McAlpine  Johnson,  John  F.  For- 
ward, C.  M.  Bigelow  and  Maj.  Robert  Woodbury  are  the 
principals. 

The  Hart  &  Hegeman  Mfg.  Co.,  Capitol  Avenue,  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  manufacturer  of  electric  light  supplies,  etc..  will 
soon  let  contract  for  a  four-story  reinforced  concrete  addi- 
tion. 52  X  181  ft.  Greenwood  &  Noerr.  S47  Main  Street, 
Hartford,  are  the  engineers. 

The  Sprague  Meter  Co..  203  Water  Street,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  used  34-in.  squaring  shear, 
for  use  on  tin  and  sheet  metal. 

The  Milford  Electrolytic  Iron  Co..  Milford,  Conn.,  re- 
cently organized,  is  remodeling  the  factory  of  Page  &  Net- 
tleton.  recently  leased  and  expects  to  start  production  in 
about  two  months.  Laboratory  equipment  and  new  ma- 
chinery will  be  required. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co..  Dixwell  Avenue. 
Hamden.  Conn.,  will  shortly  start  work  on  a  one-story 
brick  addition.  106  x  115  ft.,  to  its  main  factory.  Another 
one-story  building  will  also  be  erected,  about  100  x  200  ft. 
Stovel  &  BrinckerhofC,  New  York,  are   the  engineers. 

Frederick  L.  Mills,  617  State  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
will  soon  start  the  erection  of  a  garage  and  service  station, 
on  the  corner  of  State  and  Hansen  Streets.  It  will  be  one- 
story,  54  X  100  ft. 

In  connection  with  general  plant  expansion  and  the  op- 
eration of  its  new  plant  at  Syracuse.  N.  T.,  the  Lamson  Co., 
100  Bo>2lston  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation, under  State  laws,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000, 
to  manufacture  pneumatic  tube  systems,  pneumatic  ma- 
chinery and  parts. 

BYankel  &  Warshaw.  262  Atlantic  Street,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  are  taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  works,  on  State  Street,  with 
machine  repair  department.  85  x  90  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $50,000.      S.  Z.  Levine,  Gurley  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Dawn  Mfg.  Co.,  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  washing  machines,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  new  equipment.  R.  A.  Leckie  heads  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Hygrade  Lamp  Co.,  Salem.  Mass.,  is  arranging  for 
the  immediate  installation  of  equipment  in  its  new  four- 
story  addition.  50  x  110  ft.,  now  nearing  completion.  The 
extension  will  total  100.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  lamps  daily. 

The  New  Down  Town  Garage.  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is 
taking  bids  for  an  automobile  ser\-ice  and  repair  works  on 
Richmond  Street,  to  include  a  machine  shop.  It  will  have 
a  capacity  of  about  250  cars.  William  R.  Walker  &  Son, 
Providence,   are  architects. 

The  Connery  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  4  Fisk  Avenue,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-stor>-  addition,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $17,000. 

The  Eastern  States  Refrigerating  Co..  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  branch  plants  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Vermont.  St.  Albans.  Vt.,  is 
considering  the  installation  of  additional  machine  tools  at 
its  shops. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $160,000.  O.  C.  S.  Ziroli.  Court  Ex- 
change Building.  Bridgeport,   Conn.,  is  arcliitect. 

The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
planning   for   the   construction   of  a   power  dam  and  hydro- 


electric  plant   on    the   Housatonic   River,    in    the 
West  Cornwall. 


Detroit 


Detroit,  July  24. 

The  Auto  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Jiseph,  Mich.,  ,manu- 
faclurer  of  automobile  jacks,  shock  absorbers,  etc.,  will 
lake  bids  immediately  for  an  addition  estimated  to  cost 
about  $100,000,  including  equipment.  Davidson  &  Weiss, 
53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  are  architects.  J.  W. 
Tiscornia    is   vice-president. 

The  Best  Stove  &  Stamping  Co.,  145  East  Atwater  Street, 
Detroit,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  pressing 
equipment. 

C.  H.  Wills  &  Co.,  Marysville.  Mich.,  manufacturers  of 
automobiles,  have  established  a  branch  plant  at  Sarnia, 
Ont. 

The  Par-Kar  Coach  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobiles, has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Bollstrum  Truck  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mich.,  for  new  works. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co..  Warren  and  Livernois  streets, 
Detroit,  operated  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  Highland  Park, 
Mich.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  addition,  250x800  ft. 
Improvements  will  be  made  also  to  present  buildings.  Albert 
Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  is  architect  and  engineer. 

Officials  of  the  Lorraine  Motors  Co.,  Beverly,  Mich.,  are 
perfecting  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  new  company  to 
take  over  and  operate  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  parts  and  equipment.  Plans  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles  have  been  abandoned.  J.  L.  Dornbos,  Grand 
Haven,   Mich.,   is  secretary  and  treasurer   in  charge. 

The  Washtenaw  Motor  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  taking 
bids  for  a  new  autbmobile  service  and  repair  works,  to 
cost  about  $75,000  ;  60  x  200  ft  Cuthbert  &  Cuthbert.  327 
Bast  Huron  Street,   are  architects  and  engineers. 

The  Garber  Machine  Co.,  Bay  City.  Mich.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  new  equipnient  in  its  machine  shop 
and  foundry. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Boulevard  and  Belt  Line. 
Detroit,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  building, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000.  Albert  Kahn.  1000  Marquette 
Building,   is  architect. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo,  July   24. 

The  Board  of  Education,  1401  Telephone  Building,  Buf- 
falo, will  take  bids  until  Aug.  2,  for  vocational  equipment 
for  the  public  schools,  including  variety  saw,  grinder,  lathes, 
motors,  anvil,  shearing  machine,  oven  furnace  and  holdall. 
The  Associated  Buffalo  Architects,  Inc.,  Delaware  Court 
Building,  232  Delaware  Avenue,  are  architects.  James 
Storer  is   secretary. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  electric  storage 
batteries,  railroad  car  lighting  equipment,  etc.,  have  or- 
ganized the  United  States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation  of 
California,  as  a  subsidiary,  to  erect  a  branch  plant  at  Oak- 
land. Cal.  Plans  are  being  drawn  and  it  is  proposed  to 
commence  construction  early  in  the  fall.  ' 

The  Endicott  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  North  Street,  Endicott. 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Beaver  Products  Co.,  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Beaverboard  Co.,  has  acquired  the  plants  of 
the  American  Cement  Plaster  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  and 
other  points,  the  acquisition  comprising  12  complete  mills. 
The  new  owner  will  continue  operations  and  plans  a  number 
of  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  plant  and  property  ot  the  New  Process  Gear  Cor- 
poration, 500  Plum  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Willys  Corporation,  will  be  offered  at  public  sale 
on  Aug.  22.  The  parent  organization  is  now  in  receiver- 
ship, and  the  disposition  of  this  plant  will  complete  the 
liquidation  of  the  physical  properties. 

The  Oneonta  Battery  Co.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y..  has  com- 
menced foundations  for  a  new  two-story  plant.  100x100  ft. 
A  complete  repair  department  will  be  installed. 

The  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.,  Morgan  Building. 
Buffalo,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machine  tools 
anu   other   equipment   in   a    repair   shop  on   Katherine  Street. 

The  Hectograph  Co.,  Inc.,  307  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  photographic  equipment,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $20,000. 

The  Associated  Motor  Industries.  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  re- 
cently organized,  has  closed  the  plant  of  the  Covert  Gear 
Co..  Grant  Street.  Lockport,  N.  Y..  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
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organization,  pending  the  changre  in  the  local  management 
and   proposed   improvements. 

A  vocationaJ  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
tv.o-story  high  school,  146  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Perry, 
N.  Y.,  for  which  bids  are  being  received  until  Aug.  2. 
Gordon  &  Kaelber,  125  Sibley  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
are  architects.  T.  H.  Donnelly  is  secretary  of  the  local 
school  board. 

The  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville  Railroad  Co., 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  operating  an  interurban  line,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  $.')50,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with  extensions  and 
improvements  of  electric  plant  and  system. 

The  Elrie  Mop  &  Wringer  Co.,  West  Commercial  Street, 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  plans  the  installation  of  additional 
machinery. 

The  Lautz  Marble  Corporation,  S61  Main  Street,  Buf- 
falo, has  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  works,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $85,000.  Bquipment  for  cutting,  grrinding,  polish- 
ing,   etc.,   and   conveying   machinery   will   be   installed. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July   24. 

EFFECTS  of  the  coal  and  rail  strikes  are  being 
felt  in  the  machine-tool  industry.  Last  week 
showed  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  orders  placed 
with  local  manufacturers,  and  the  explanation  ad- 
vanced is  that  with  a  transportation  tie-up  in 
prospect  placing  of  Orders  would  be  of  little  bene- 
fit to  the  purchaser.  Some  buying  was  done,  how- 
ever, and  while  the  automotive  industry  continued 
as  the  leader,  other  lines  took  a  greater  number  of 
tools  than  previously. 

A  Wisconsin  truck  manufacturer  inquired  for 
four  machines  for  immediate  delivery,  and  a  local 
manufacturer  who  quoted  three-weeks'  delivery 
was  informed  that  the  machines  had  to  be  shipped 
on  the  day  the  order  was  received. 

A  local  manufacturer  booked  some  orders  tor 
e.xport,  including  two  machines  for  France  and 
three  for  Australia.  Canada  is  also  increasing  its 
purchases  from  this  country,  and  a  local  builder 
is  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  inquiries  from  Cana- 
dian houses  for  tools  for  shipment  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

An  inquiry  from  the  Mexican  Government  was 
received  during  the  week,  but  until  the  Obregon 
ministry  is  officially  recognized  it  is  not  likely  that 
much  business  will  be  done  in  that  country. 

Local    dealers   report    a    fair   demand    for   small 
tools,  and   used  equipment  is  also  moving  in  better 
volume. 
The   Board  of  Education,    Louisville,   Ky.,    is   asking  bids 
on  an  addition  to  the  vocational  school,  to  cost  about  $50,- 
000.     It  will  be  20  x  176  ft.,  two  stories,  and  will  be  equipped 
as    an    automobile    mechanics'    and    electrical    shop.      Wood- 
working   and    printing    departments    will    also    be    installed. 
Bids  will  close  Aug.  4. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  July  24. 
A  LTHOUGH  the  continuance  of  the  strike  has  de- 
■"■   layed  to  a  marked  extent  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chine tools  by  railroads,   it  has  speeded  up  buying 
by  the  automotive  and  other  metal-working  interests. 
Purchases,  however,  are  for  one  or  two  machines  for 
immediate  delivery  and   no   large  lots  are  appear- 
ing.     The   railroad   diftlculties  have  not   had   as  yot 
any  material  effect  on  deliveries,   but  the  produc- 
tion situation  is  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  the 
miners'    strike.      Fuel   supplies  here   are  very  low, 
replenishment   has   suffered    further   setbacks,   and 
the   outlook   is   alarming   unless   output   of   coal    is 
resumed  without  further  delay  and  deliveries  from 
lower  Great  Lakes'  ports  axe  speeded  up. 
The  Nash  Motors  Co..  Kenosha.  Wis.,  has  let  the  general 
contract    to    Theodore    Stark   &    Co.,    130    Muskegon    Avenue, 
Milwaukee,   for  a  two-story  brick  and   steel  addition,   200  x 
950  ft.,  to  the  four-cylinder  car  division  works  in  Milwaukee. 
It  will  be  equipped  for  general  sheet-metal  working  processes 
and  open  body  manufacture,   including  also  a  new  adminis- 
tration building.     The  project  represents  an  Increase  of  about 
one-third  capacity  of  the  addition  originally  planned,  due  to 


the  improved  prospects  in  the  passenger  car  manufacturing 
industry.  The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  architect 
and  engineer.  B.  W.  Twyman  is  general  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Nash  works. 

The  Acme  Gas  Mixer  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  manufacturing 
carburetion  and  other  gas  engine  specialties,  is  negotiating 
with  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  Stoughton,  Wis.,  with 
a  view  of  relocating  its  plant  and  ofHces.  An  option  has 
been  taken  on  an  existing  building.  C.  A.  Peterson  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  G.  R  &  S.  Motor  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  broken 
ground  for  a  two-story  garage  and  service  buildng,  48  x 
90  ft.,  at  Morrison  and  Washington  streets.  The  general 
contractor  is  Earl  F.  Miller,  Inc.,  local.  With  equipment 
now  being  purchased  the  investment  will  be  about  $20,000. 

The  Waukesha  Stanchion  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  is  a  new 
$20,000  corporation  organized  by  Lews  K.  Wilson,  Harry  L. 
Horning  and  S.  A.  Perkins,  anS  will  establish  a  factory  for 
the  production  of  steel  stanchions  and  other  metal  barn  and 
dairy   fixtures. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
through  its  parent  corporation,  the  North  Amercan  Co.,  has 
acquired  the  common  stock  of  the  Milwaukee  Northern  Rail- 
road, a  local  and  interurban  electric  line  running  northward 
from  Milwaukee  60  miles.  The  new  owner  will  immediately 
build  about  25  miles  of  connecting  lines,  purchase  several 
new  passenger  and  express  cars,  and  make  other  improve- 
ments, according  to  a  statement  by  John  1.  Beggs,  president 
and  general   manager. 

The  White  Rock  Mineral  Springs  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,, 
has  engaged  Henry  C.  Hengels,  architect,  445  Milwaukee 
street.  Milwaukee,  to  design  a  power  plant  addition  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $25,000,  including  new  boilers  and  other 
equipment. 

The  Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  laboratory  furniture  and  fixtures,  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  two  additions.  40  x  112  and  24  x  108  ft.,  to  the  main 
factory,  and  a  lumber  tempering  building  with  a  capacity 
of  350,000  ft.  It  is  overcrowded  with  orders  from  high 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals  and  commercial  and  indu.strtal 
institutions  for  equipment  which  will  require  the  maximum 
existing  capacity  until  May  1,  1923.  C.  G.  Campbell  is  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Sanitary  Novelties  Co..  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
milk  containers  and  other  packages  for  foodstuffs.  A  fac- 
tory will  be  equipped  at  once.  The  principals  are  J.  E. 
Llewellyn,   L.   C.  Zarbeck  and  F.   J.   Berg,   all  of  Eau  Claire. 

The  Mattefs  Brothers  Co..  Antigo,  Wis.,  has  started  work 
on  a  two-story  brick  and  mill  factory,  SO  x  200  ft.,  and  is 
inquiring  for  equipment  for  manufacturing  hardwood  novel- 
ties, toys,  interior  trim,  etc.  Later  a  drj'  kiln  and  ware- 
house will  be  erected,  and  it  is  planned  to  add  a  sawmill 
unit  early  in  1923. 

The  Heath  Cedar  Co.,  Marinette,  Wis.,  has  broken  ground 
for  a  two-story  addtion,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  its  factory  at  Sher- 
man and  State  streets,  and  will  install  12  additional  wood- 
working tools  for  fabricating  interior  finish,  silo  material 
and  other  specialties.  Individual  electric  motor  drive  is  em-: 
ployed  throughout  the  plant.  Earl  Heath  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Consumers  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Portage,  Wis.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Godfrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
for  the  entire  equipment  of  a  new  coal  storage  and  handling 
plant. 

The  Middle  Wisconsin  Power  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  C.  W. 
Kernston,  William  J.  P.  Aberg  iind  J.  B.  Sanborn,  to  build 
and  operate  electric  light  and  power,  gas  and  other  public 
utilities.  Other  definite  information  is  not  available,  but  It 
is  stated  that  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  is  to  be  undertaken  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  prin- 
cipal subsidiary  of  the  Wisconsin  Securities  Co.,  425  East 
Water  street,  Milwaukee,  has  acquired  the  entire  properties 
of  the  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  and  the  Menominee-Marinette  Light  & 
Traction  Co.  Improvements  in  botli  properties  will  be  made. 
Plans  for  the  Menominee-Marinette  division  include  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  and  steam  generating  equipment  in  the 
Menominee  main  station  and  construction  of  a  transmission 
line  from  the  High  Falls  line  to  the  Grand  liapids  hydro- 
electric station  on  the  Monominee  River  near  Menominee. 
Mich.  Specifications  for  the  Oshkosh  gas  plant  improve- 
ment have  not  been  completed.  Clement  C.  Smith,  Milwau- 
kee,  is  president. 

The  movement  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  Milwaukee 
business  men.  headed  by  Clarence  R.  Falk,  president  th.- 
Falk  Corjioratlon,  to  secure  the  proposed  American  aircraft 
establishment  of  A.  H.  G.  Fokker,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is 
maturing.  A  $100,000  fund  has  nearly  been  raised  to  finance 
a  survey   of  aircraft   transportation   possibilities   t'hroughout 
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tho  country,  as  well  as  suitable  sites  in  Milwaukee,  with 
land  and  water  facilities  for  terminal  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  Mr.  Foltker  has  returned  to  Holland  but 
expects  to  come  back  to  Milwaukee  in  about  60  days  for 
further  discussion  with  the  committee.  Francis  A.  Vauehn, 
consulting  engineer,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
survey. 

Indiana 

iNDiAN/VPOLis,  July  24. 

The  Highway  Iron  Products  Co.,  Llgonier,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  structural  steel  products,  culverts,  etc.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  Soulli  Uend,  Ind., 
where  a  site  has  been  selected  for  a  new  plant  with  con- 
siderably increased  capacity.  The  company  ha§  recently 
increased  its  capital  from  $350,000  to  $700,000  for  expansion. 

The  Board  of  Sanitary  Commissioners,  City  Hall,  In- 
dianapolis, is  taking  bids  until  July  31,  for  a  new  one- 
story  power  plant  at  the  sewerage  disposal  works,  to  have 
a  capacity  of  about  300  hp..  and  estimated  to  cost  about 
J250.000.  including  machinery,  Charles  H.  Hurd.  1405 
Merchants'    Bank    Building,    is    engineer. 

A  number  of  electric  light  and  power  companies  in 
Indiana  are  planning  for  the  cx)nstruction  of  new  generat- 
ing plants  and  systems,  as  well  as  extensions  to  present 
plants,  including  the  Indiana  Service  Corporation,  Fort 
Wayne,  estimated  cost  $300,000 ;  Indiana  Power  Co.,  Vin- 
cennes,  $75,000;  Wabash  Valley  Electric  Co.,  $50,000;  the 
Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co.,  South  Bend.  $750,000  ;  In- 
diana Utilities  Co.,  Angola,  $35,000;  the  Spencer  Light. 
Power,  Heat  &  Water  Co.,  Spencer,  $12,000;  the  Martins- 
ville Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Martinsville,  and  the  Washington 
Water,   Light   &   Power  Co.,   Washington.   Ind. 

The  Zenite  Metal  Co.,  201  North  West  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Service  Construction 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  for  a  one-story  addition,  100  x  200  ft.,  on 
North  West  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  in- 
cluding equipment. 

The  Louisville  Cement  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  planning 
to  rebuild  the  portion  of  plant  at  Speeds.  Ind.,  destroyed  by 
fire  July  13,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $350,000,  includ- 
ing equipment. 

The  Central  Indiana  Power  Co..  Indianapolis,  formerly 
the  Merchants'  Public  Utilities  Co.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $7,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
plant  extensions  and  improvements.  Joseph  H.  Brewer  is 
president 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Salem.  Ind., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  for  which  plans  are  being 
contemplated  by  Paul  Moosmiller.  Ninth  and  Market  streets, 
New  Albany.   Ind..  architect. 

The  Hydroelectric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Connersvllle.  Ind., 
will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  local  plant 
and  system  to  cost  about  $200,000. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  July  24. 

The  Sedalia  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  ac- 
quired property  at  Broadway  and  Ingram  Avenue  for  a  new 
steam-operated  electric  power  house.  Plans  are  being  pre- 
pared for  a  building  100  x  100  ft,  with  installation  to  in- 
clude electric  generator,  switchboard,  boilers,  automatic 
stokers,  coal  and  ash-handling  machinery,  etc.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $350,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Liberty.  Mo.,  140x190  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000. 
C.  A.  Smith,  602  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
architect. 

The  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  Ninth  Avenue.  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  three-story 
power  house  and  machine  shop.  50x60  ft,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $50,000.  Elmer  Boillot,  1202  Scarritt  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Westinghouse 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  erec- 
tion of  its  new  p'ant  at  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  held  in 
abeyance  owing  to  a  strike  in  the  building  trades.  The  plant 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  the  installation  of  machinery  early  in  the  fall. 

The  Carthage  Superior  Spring  Bed  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo., 
lias  abandoned  plans  for  the  time  being  for  the  construction 
of  its  proposed  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  City  Council,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  arranging  a  bond 
issue  of  $300,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  plant,  includ- 
ing new  machinery. 


The  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  arranged  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  to  total  $5,676,100. 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements in  power  plants  and  system. 

The  Federal  Cold  Storage  Co.,  3003  North  Broadway, 
St,  Louis,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $550,000. 
will  commenee  the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and 
cold  storage  plant.  It  will  have  an  ice-making  capacity  of 
300  tons  a  day,  with  refrigerating  equipment  of  1000  tons 
daily,  and  cold  storage  department  to  approximate  15,000 
tons  of  space.  P.  D.  C.  Ball  is  president,  and  J.  P.  Kelly, 
manager. 

The  Haines  &  Noll  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  an  interest  of  the 
Haines  Tile  &  Mantel  Co..  152  North  M;irket  Street,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  equipment  in  a  building 
to  manufacture  belting,  shafting,  hangers  and  other  trans- 
mission apparatus. 

The  Wonder  State  Crystal  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  re- 
cently organized,  has  plans  under  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  to  manufacture  radio  equipment.  John 
Thornburg  is  president,  and  T.   A.   Wright,  secretary. 

The  Rex  Auto  Specialty  Co.,  630  North  Main  Street, 
Wichita.  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machine 
tools,-  etc.,   to   manufacture   automobile   equipment. 

The  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  has 
arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $2,500,000  to  $5,000,- 
000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  power  plant 
extensions   and    improvements. 

The  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  will  in- 
stall a  new  10,000-kw.  turbo-generator  at  its  power  plant 
at  Riverton,  Mo.,  to  repiace  present  equipment,  including 
new  auxiliary  machinery,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $300,- 
000.  It  will  make  other  extensions  and  improvements  in  its 
plants  and  system,  TJith  the  total  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sapulpa,  Okla..  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $175,000.  Jewell  Hicks,  West  Main 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is   architect. 

The  Tennessee  Eastern  Electric  Co.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
is  arranging  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $600,000.  a  portion 
of  .the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  power  plants  and  system. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  Tenth  Street  and  Ormsby 
Avenue,  Louisville,  has  plans  in  preparation  for  a  new 
three-story  and  basement  building,  50  x  80  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $40,000.  It  manufacturers  ice-making  and 
refrigerating  machinery. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ra.ilway  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark., 
is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  locomotive  repair  shop.  130  x 
2S6  ft.;  forge  shop,  60  x  SO  ft.;  power  house  17  x  35  ft; 
and  a  number  of  other  structures  at  Stamps,  Ark.  The 
installation  will  include  24-in.  slotter.  60-in.  wheel  lathe, 
48-in.  boring  machine,  flat  turret  lathe.  4S-in.  car  wheel 
borer.  24-in.  shaper.  double  car  wheel  press,  4-ft.  radial 
drill.  2o00-lb.  steam  hammer,  forge  upsetting  machine,  bolt 
heading  upsetting  machine,  IS-in.  lathe,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous tools.  Three  electric  traveling  cranes,  each  about 
90  tons  capacity,  and  65-ft.  span,  will  be  installed,  as  well 
as  two  100-kw.  electric  generators  and  auxiliary  equipment. 
Harrington,  Howard  &  Ash,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  consult- 
ing engineers.  C.  G.  Lunday  js  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  » 

The  Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  plants  and  system 
to   cost  about   $2,000,000. 


The  GuK  States 

Birmingham,  July   24. 

The  Columbia  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  an  addition,  200  x  212  ft,  on  adjoin- 
ing plot  recently  leased. 

The  Rule-Jayton  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Stamford,  Tex.,  has  ac- 
quired about  21  acres  as  a  site  for  a  new  cotton  oil  mill, 
estimated  to  cost   $150,000. 

Fire.  July  10.  destroyed  the  power  house  and  saw  mill 
of  the  Deal-Powers  Lumber  Co..  Vance,  Ala.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $50,000,  including  equipment  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Mayhew  Produce  Co.,  Brady.  Tex.,  has  preliminary 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  cold  storage  and  refrigerating 
plant. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  Co..  St.  Louis, 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Bridge  Co., 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  for  its  new  locomotive  shops  at  Bell- 
mead.  Tex.,  at  a  cost  of  $642,000,  exclusive  of  equipment. 
The  main  shop  will  be  222  x  475  ft.,  with  capacity  of  16 
engines ;   a  number  of  smaller  structures  will   be  built   and 
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with  equipment  will  rfuresent  an  investment  in  excess  of 
?1, 000, 000. 

The  Hill  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Tallahassee,  Fla..  recently  or- 
ganized, has  secured  a  local  building  and  will  operate  a 
pant  to  manufacture  automobile  tire  rims  and  other  metal 
specialties.     George  V.  Stein  heads  the  company. 

The  Texas  Utility  Co.,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  will  proceed  with 
the  immediate  erection  of  additional  units  at  its  new  electric 
generating  plant,  following  the  completion  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, which  was  placed  in  service  July  13-  A  number  of 
power  lines  will  be  constructed.  The  entire  project  is  esti- 
mated  to   cost  in  excess  of   $250,000. 

The  American  Ice  Co., "Dallas,  Tex.,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  an  ice-manufacturing  plant  on  local  site.  All 
equipment  will  be  electrically  driven  and  a  power  house  will 
also  be  established. 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  work 
under  way  on  extensions  and  improvements  at  its  ship- 
yard, and  expects  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  service  early 
in  the  fall.  The  yard  will  be  devoted  to  r'epair  operations. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  25  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  City  Council,  Melville,  La.,  is  planning  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  its  municipal  electric  power  plant 
to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Guidry  Brick  Co..  Lafayette,  La.,  is  planning  for 
enlargements  to  double,  approximately,  the  present  capacity. 
A.  Guidry  heads  the  company. 

The  Alabama  Saw  Mill  Co.,  Slagazine,  Ala.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with   loss  estimated   at  about   $50,000,   including  machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school,  98  X  106  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Newberry,  Fla.  Plans 
have  been  prepared.  T.  M.  Bryan,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  is 
architect. 

The  Dillingham  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Breckenridge,  Tex.,  will 
build  a  new  ice  and  cold  storage  plant,  with  capacity  of 
about   65   tons  per  day. 

The  City  Commission,  Lakeland,  Pla.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  the 
municipal  electric  power  plant. 

Fire,  July  15,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  distributing 
plant  of  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  with 
loss  estimated  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  including  stock,  build- 
ings and  equipment. 

The  Forsechler  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  two-story  factory,  60x150  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $25,000,  including  equipment.  Paul  Andry, 
S40  Gravier  Street,  is  architect. 

The  City  Council,  Vero,  Fla.,  has  plans  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  enlargement  of  the  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Consumers  Ice  Co.  Tampa,  Fla.,  will  call  for  bids 
early  in  the  fall  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant.  Equip- 
ment will  be  electrically  driven.     Clyde  Perry  is  manager. 

The  Klectric  Motor  Co.,  114  South  Franklin  Street, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition.  A  list 
of  equipment  is  being  arranged. 


Canada 

Toronto.  July  24. 
A  SLIGHT  improvement  in  the  machinery  market 
■^^  was  noted  last  week  and  sales  were  heavier  than 
for  the  two  or  three  preceding  weeks.  Prospec- 
tive buying  for  the  early  future  looks  promising, 
according  to  the  inquiries  being  received,  and  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  a  good  demand  for  prac- 
tically all  lines  of  equipment  will  appear  in  the 
early  fall,  providing  the  coal  strike  In  the  United 
States  has  no  serious  effect  on  manufacturing  op- 
eratio.is  this  side  of  the  border.  Notwithstanding 
that  United  States  railroads  have  been  entering 
the  market  for  equipment  and  rolling  stock,  noth- 
ing of  this  nature  has  developed  in  Canada,  aJid 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  various  railroads  in  the 
Dominion  are  well  supplied  with  equipment  and 
that  rolling  stock  is  In  good  order. 

The  automotive  industry  Is  still  buying  some 
equipment,  and  dealers  look  for  more  activity 
from  this  source  as  soon  as  some  of  the  plants 
under  construction  are  nearer  completion.  Foun- 
dry and  general  iron  working  tools  have  been 
backward  for  some  time,  but  improvement  In  these 
lines  has  recently  been  reported  and  prospects  for 
the   future  are  good.     Municipal  governments  are 


entering  the  market  for  equipment  for  water- 
works, sewage,  electric  and  incinerator  plants  and 
companies  handling  these  lines  are  busy.  Wood- 
working tools  are  In  active  demand.  Equipment 
for  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  also  being  purchased 
freely  and  in  the  past  two  weeks  several  an- 
nouncements have  been  made  of  arrangements  to 
build  additions  and  new  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Small  tools  have  taken  another  turn  for  the 
better  and  manufacturers  and  dealers  report  good 
business. 

C.  N.  Tingle,  secretary-treasurer,  Hanna,  Alta.,  will  re- 
ceive bids  until  Aug.  7  for  the  supply  and  installation  of  one 
100-kw.  generator  and  exciter,  direct  connected  to  a  com- 
pound steam  engine  to  be  erected  in  the  power  house,  one 
50-kw.  similar  unit,  two  150-hp.  return  tubular  or  water 
tube  boilers  and  accessories,  including  mechanical  stoker, 
switchboard  and  street  lighting  equipment,  transformers 
and  copper  wire. 

The  Town  Council,  Alvinston,  Ont.,  plans  the  erection  of 
a  pump  hou.«ie  and  installation  of  electrically  operated 
pumps.  John  Irving  is  clerk. 

The  Fort  WHlliam  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Mission  street.  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  will  erect  a  mill  there  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

John  Gray,  Collingwood,  Ont.,  has  organized  the  Geor- 
gian Bay  Spring  &  Metal  Co.,  and  will  specialize  in  the 
manufacture  of  springs  for  motor  car  and  other  industries. 

The  Lion-Mead  Rubber  Co.  has  secured  an  option  on  six 
acres  at  Wrightville,  Que.,  where  it  proposes  to  erect  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tires,  tubes  and  Mead  valves. 
WTien  in  full  operation  it  will  employ  between  300  and  500 
men. 

The  planing  and  woodworking  mill  owned  by  McCullough 
Brothers,  Debert  Station,  near  Truro.  N.  S.,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  tire  with  loss  to  building  and  equipment  esti- 
mated at  $35,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  July  18. 

The  Southern  California  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  has  plans  for  a  new  four-story  ice-manu- 
facturing and  cold  storage  plant  on  Third  Street,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $135,000,  including  machinery.  Harold  E. 
Jones,  Katz  Building,  San  Bernardino,  is  architect. 

The  Mariposa  Mining  Co.,  Bagby,  Cal.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  its  power  house  near  Bagby,  destroyed  by  fire,  July 
14.    An  official  estimate  of  loss  has  not  been  announced. 

IJ.  D.  Duncan  &  Co.,  239  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors,  etc.,  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory,  107x136  ft.,  on  Fifty- 
eighth  Street.  O.  M.  Warner,  ^20  Stimson  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Consumers  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  SOI  D  Street. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  plans  under  way  for  extensions  and 
improvements  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Three  Lakes  Lumber  Co.,  Three  Lakes,  near  E%-erett. 
Wash.,  is  reported  to  be  arranging  to  rebuild  its  saw  mill 
and  lumber  plant,  destroyed  by  fire  July  11,  with  loss  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  $500,000,  Including  machinery,  power 
equipment,    etc. 

The  Murphy  Timber  Co.,  Banks,  Ore.,  is  planning  to  re- 
build its  electrically-operated  mill,  recently  destroyed  by  Are 
with  loss  estimated  at  about  $300,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  200  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  distrib- 
uting plant  at  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  electric  power  house  at 
Glendive,  Mont.,  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

The  Economic  Mfg.  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  manufacturer 
of  piston  rings,  etc.,  has  leased  property  at  115-17  Broad- 
way. Oakland,  Cal.,  for  a  new  plant  and  will  remove  to  the 
new  location.     F.  M.  Moore  is  president. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Lios  Angeles,  has 
made  application  to  the  city  ofllcials.  Long  Beach.  Cal.,  for 
permission  to  build  a  new  power  house  on  West  Third 
Street.     Plans  are  being  prepared. 

The  Cameron-Hogue  Lumber  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  mill 
recently  destroyed  by  Are,  with  loss  estimated  at  about 
$40,000. 

Fire,  July  15,  destroyed  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Acme  Pattern  Works,  Puget  Sound  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Pugel 
Sound  Metal  Works,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  causing  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  about   $50,000. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Ovens Paul    Maehler    Co..    2210    West    Lake    Street, 

Chicaeo.  Booklet,  33  pages,  10%  x  7%  in.  Describes  and 
illustrates  the  company's  ovens,  all  of  which  are  built 
sectional  with  the  exception  of  small  portable  and  muffle 
types.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
the  standard  unit  which  includes  assembling  or  setting 
up.  Gas  heated  ovens,  including  indirect  types,  are  de- 
scribed and  specifications  and  dimensions  given.  Elec- 
trical heat  and  its  adaptation  to  the  ovens  is  outlined 
and  includes  electric  heater  and  control  equipment.  A 
section  is  devoted  to  conveyor  and  special  type  ovens 
and  other  sections  to  core  ovens,  oven  accessory  and 
other  equipment.  The  booklet  is  profusely  illustrated, 
many  views  of  actual  installations  of  various  types  of 
equipment    being    included. 

Ball     Hearings Nice     Ball     Bearing     Co.,     Nicetown, 

Philadelphia.  Loose-leaf  booklet,  4  x  7%  in.,  40  pages, 
gives  sizes,  specifications  and  list  prices  of  various 
types  of  the  company's  ball-bearings,  which  include  the 
annular  type,  turned  cone,  not-ground,  single  and  double, 
combination  types  and  thrust  types.  Ball  bearing,  flat 
type  and  diamond  ball  retainers,  ball  bearing  sheaves 
and  wheels  are  also  included.  Discounts  in  effect  as  of 
April   15  are  given. 

Weldins  Bods  &  Electrodes Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Monessen,  Pa.  Catalog  500,  devoted  to  Page-Armco 
welding  rods  and  electrodes,  giving  the  history  and 
manufacture  of  Armco  iron  and  various  industries  that 
use  welding  rods  and  electrodes.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude various  products  welded  by  the  company's  ma- 
terials. Several  pages  are  devoted  to  useful  information, 
metric  conversion  tables,  weights  and  measures,  decimal 
equivalents,   comparisons   of   wire   gages,   etc. 

Oil  Engines. — Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
Catalog  No.  22,  56  pages,  7%  x  10%  in.,  describes  and  pro- 
fusely illustrates  the  company's  type  "R"  oil  engine. 
The  type  is  large  and  the  photographic  reproductions 
unusually  adequate.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  de- 
scribing the  details  of  construction  with  several 
views  and  cross-section  views  of  various  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  Illustrations  include  various  designs  in 
which  the  engine  is  built  and  several  pages  are  given 
to  testimonial  letters,  each  letter  having  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  machines  using  the  engines  described 
in   the  catalog. 

Flexible  Conplings. — Thomas  Flexible  Coupling  Co., 
Warren.  Pa.  Booklet,  14  pages,  8%  x  11  in.  The  com- 
pany's flexible  couplings  for  main  mill  drives,  for  heavy- 
duty  reversing  mill  drives  and  for  other  service  are 
illustrated  and  described,  the  illustrations  including 
actual  installation.  W^hat  is  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  flexible  coupling,  having  a  capacity  of  10.000  hp. 
at  100  r.p.m.  and  weighing  14  tons,  is  shown  connecting 
a  motor  to  132  in.  plate  mill  at  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 
Sectional  views,  a  partial  list  of  users,  and  specifica- 
tions sheets,  are  included. 

Lock  'Washers. — Reliance  Mfg.  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Catalog  No.  6,  32  pages,  listing  various  types  of  lock 
washers,  both  in  plain  and  positive  patterns  and  giving 
tables  of  washer  widths,  thicknesses  and  sizes  for  bolts 
and  machine  screws.  For  convenience,  the  washers  are 
furnished  in  various  assortments  in  packages  of  different 
sizes  and  also  in  a  display  case  containing  an  assortment 

Borins   Mills Colburn    Machine    Tool    Co.,    Cleveland. 

Bulletin  B-103,  12  pages,  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
company's  new  heavy-duty  boring  and  turning  mills. 
Each  unit  of  the  mechanism  is  clearly  described  and  il- 
lustrated and  a  phantom  view  of  the  machine  shows  the 
oil  circulating  system.  The  manipulation  of  the  single- 
lever  control  for  both  feed  and  rapid  traverse  is  illus- 
trated. 

Internal  Grinder — The  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  New 
York.  A  four-page  booklet  describing  and  illustrating 
the  Bright  Internal  grinder,  a  vertical  spindle  machine 
for  the  accurate  grinding  of  straight  round  holes  on  a 
production    basis. 

Maenetio   Chneks O.   S.  Walker  Co.,   Inc..   Worcester. 

Circular  W-2,  16  pages,  describes  the  company's  rect- 
angular, swiveling  and  vertical  face  type,  magnetic 
chucks,  showing  various  views  of  the  chuck  assembled 
and  disassembled  and  in  use  on  grinding  machines.  Sec- 
tions are  devoted  to  the  company's  improved  demagnet- 
izing switch  and  also  to  direct-current  generator  and 
demagnetizer.  Specifications  and  dimensions  of  the  vari- 
ous units   included. 

Oear.s. — Boston  Gear  Works.  Norfolk  Downs,  Quincy. 
Mass.  Catalog  No.  40,  1922,  128  pages,  3i^  x  6  in.  Lists 
the  various  types  and  sizes  of  gears  carried  in  stock 
which  includes  spur  gears  in  brass,  iron  and  steel,  worm. 


mitre,  bevel,  and  also  spiral  gears.  Sprockets  and  steel 
chains  are  included  as  well  as  annular  b.all  bearings  and 
other  material.  Steel  and  Iron  internal  gears  for  use 
with  the  company's  new  style  pinion  of  less  than  12 
teeth,  are  also   included. 

Spur  Gear  CutlinK  Maehine».— Newark  Gear  Cutting 
Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Catalog  No.  3,  40  pages,  6  x 
9  in.  General  information  as  to  the  operation  and  con- 
struction, the  drive  mechanism,  cutter  speeds  and  feeds. 
patented  centralized  control,  indexing  mechanism  and 
other  features  of  the  machine  are  given  at  length 
in  first  part  of  the  catalog.  Other  pages  illustrate  and 
give  specifications  of  various  sizes  of  machines,  the  com- 
pany's No.  1  gear  cutter  grinding  machine  and  the  gear 
cutters  in  stock  being  also  described  and  illustrated.  A 
page  is  devoted  to  the  company's  gear  bobbing  machine 
for  helical  and  herringbone  gears.  Many  useful  tables 
are  given.  The  machines  are  classified  as  gear  cutting 
machines,  but  are  intended  also  for  cutting  sprockets, 
ratchet  wheels,  circular  saw  teeth  and  other  work  requir- 
ing automatic  milling  of  this  nature. 

Sheet  Mill  Equipment. — Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Bulletin  No.  90,  illustrating  and  describing  its  improved 
line  of  sheet  mill  equipment,  including  galvanizing  ma- 
chines, leveling  machines,  cooling  wheels,  pickling  equip- 
ment, acid  and  storage  tanks  and  squaring  shears. 

Resistance  Tliernionietry. — Brown  Instrument  Co.. 
Philadelphia.  Catalog  which  explains  the  theory  of  re- 
sistance thermometry  and  the  various  types  of  instru- 
ments which  operate  on  the  basis  of  electrical  resistance, 
favoring  accuracy  and  rapidity,  especially  for  small 
ranges  of  temperature. 

Steel  Sash. — David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Catalog  11  containing  191  pages  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  half-tones  and  line  drawings,  completely  describes 
and  shows  in  use,  sash  for  all  types  of  buildings,  corru- 
gated wire  glass,  shelving,  bookstacks,  partitions  and 
general  factory  equipment.  Details  of  construction  of 
buildings  equipped  with  steel  sash  with  dimensions  and 
illustrations  of  factories,  power  houses  and  other  build- 
ings so  equipped  are  given,  as  well  as  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  sash  itself,  illustrated  with  sectional  views 
and  cross  section  drawings  of  the  most  suitable  types  of 
factory  construction  for  the  elimination  of  smoke  and 
dust  and  clear  ventilation. 

Centrifugal  Pump. — Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  Goulds  Mfg. 
Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T.,  describes  the  newest  addition  to 
its  line  of  pumps,  a  steam  turbine-driven  centrifugal 
pump. 

Broach  Handbook. — The  American  Broach  &  Machine 
Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,,  has  published  a  handbook  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  information  on  broaching,  broached 
fittings  and  standard  broachings,  their  use  and  care,  be- 
fore engineers,  superintendents,  draftsmen,  purchasing 
agents  and  others  interested  in  broaching  operations. 

Power  Press  Attachments. — The  'V.  &  O.  Press  Co., 
Glendale,  Long  Islan-d,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin  No.  6-B,  which  cov- 
ers automatic  attachments  for  V.   &  O.  presses. 

Traek  Specialties — ^The  Track  Specialties  Co.,  29 
Broadway,  New  York.  Booklet  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing its  line  of  "Trasco"  devices,  which  include  practically 
everything  for  steam  and  electric  railroad  tracks. 

■Wiring  Devices. — The  Weber  Electric  Co.,  Henry  D. 
Sears,  general  sales  agent,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
Illustrated  booklet  of  104  pages  covering  a  large  line 
of  electric  ■n'iring  devices. 

Trane  Data — The  Trane  Co.,  vapor  heating  equipment, 
pumps,  etc..  La  Crosse,  Wis.  This  seventh  edition  of 
bulletin  11  has  24  pages,  6  in.  x  9  in.,  printed  in  three 
colors  and  is  filled  with  information,  tables  and  blue- 
prints relating  to  this  application  of  low  pressure  steam 
heating  systems.  It  illustrates  also  a  number  of  heating 
specialties   manufactured  by  the   Trane  Co. 

Lighting  Data — Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.  Additional  bulletins  of  a 
series  being  published  to  cover  eventually  all  phases  of 
the  lighting  problem  "Effect  of  Color  on  'Walls  and  Ceil- 
ings on  Resultant  Illumination,"  "Fundamentals  of  Pro- 
jection" and  "The  Lighting  of  Small  Stores"  are  the  titles. 
Out-of-date  bulletins  in  the  series  are  being  replaced 
constantly  by  revised  issues,  and  the  researches  of  one 
kind  and  another  have  been  thoroughly  worked  up,  are 
accompanied  by  diagrams  and  illustrations  and  are  full  of 
information  of  interest  to  users  of  artificial  light. 

Boiler  Feed  Water  Regulator. — Northern  Equipment 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  A  20-page  illustrated  booklet,  8  in.  x  11  in., 
covering  boiler  feed  control  in  general  and  describing 
the  Copes  system  of  control.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  in  a  way  to  cover  the  subject  of  boiler  feed  water 
regulation  completely  and  yet  very  briefly.  Free  use  has 
been  made  of  graphical  methods  of  presentation:  charts 
showing  the  effect  of  feed  water  regulation  on  water 
input,  steam  output,  feed  water  temperature,  etc..  also 
other  charts,  photographs,  etc.,  are  used. 
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Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'   Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossbile  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Bars 


Iron   and   Soft    Steel   Mars   and    Shapes 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price I'ln^' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price  o'Hq  " 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price „io  ' 


Hoops,   base  price 


3.78c. 


Bands,  base  price    3.38c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  Vi  in.  and  larger,  base 2.8dc. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 

%  in.,  base   


2.73c. 


Merehunt    Steel 


Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  ^2  in.  and  larger   2.73c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2>2  x  V4.  in.  and  larger)  . .   2.83c. 

Toe-calk,  ^.2  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.50c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel   3.50c.  to  6c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   n'oZ^' 

Squares,  flats  and  hex t    a  " 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel H'Sa  " 

Special  cast  steel 22.00c. 


V4,  in. 


Tank    Plates— Steel 

and  heavier  2.83c. 


No. 
No. 

No. 


sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

in  3.78c. 

12    3.83c. 

14    3.88c. 


No.    16 


3.98c. 


Box   Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass.  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.00c.  to  4.30c.  

Nos.  22  and  24   4.05e.  to  4.35c.  4.60c. 

No    26    4.10c.  to  4.40c.  4.6oc. 

No     28    4.20c.  to  4.50c.  4.75c. 

No.    30    4.45c.  to  4.75c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

No     16                 4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.75c.  to  5.05c. 

No.    26    4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

No!    27 5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

No     28    "'                       5.20c.  to  5.50c. 

No!  30  !!!!!!!!! 5.70c.  to  6.ooc. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 
Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 
■56  — 40 
-61  —47 
63     —49 


%  in.  Butt 
%  in.  Butt 
1-3  in.  Butt 


Wrorught  Iron 

Black  Galv. 

%    in.   Butt..  —30  —13 

1%  in.  Butt..  —32  —15 

2  in.  Lap —27  —10 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —30  —15 

7-12   in.   Lap.  —23  —  7 


3%-6  in.  Lap.  —60  —46 
7-8  in.  Lap..  —56  —34 
9-12    in.    Lap.  —55    —33 

steel  Wire 

Bash  Price*   on  No.  9  Gaob  and  Coarser     Per  Lb 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed    soft    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered   basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   o.50c.  to  5.75c, 


•Regular  extras  (or  lighter  srage. 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tube  and  'Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   17 %c.  to  18     c. 

High  brass  wire 18^/4c.  to  18%c. 

Brass    rod    IS^c.  to  16^c. 

Brass   tube,   brazed    24 kc.  to  25     c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   20%c.  to  21     c. 

Copper  tube,   seamless    22  %c.  to  24     c. 

Copper  Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  21 'Ac.  to  22 %c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold,  rolled,  14  oz.  and   heavier,  2c.  .per  lb.  advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plate.H 


Bright   Tin 

Grade  Grade 

"AAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

14x20  14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..    11.50  10.00 

IXX..    13.00  11.25 

IXXX..   14.25  12.50 

IXXXX..    16.00  14.00 


Coke — 14-20 


Primes  Wasters 
80  lb.. $6.05  $5.80 
90  lb..   6.15 

6.25 

6.40 

7.40 

8.40 

9.40 


100  lb. 

IC. 

IX. 

IXX. 

IXXX. 


5.90 
6.00 
6.15 
7.15 
8.15 
9.15 


IXXXX..  10.40         10.15 


Terne  Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX     7.50 

Fire  door  stock 9.00 


Straits,   pig    33%c. 

Bar    40c.  to  44c. 


Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter    : 7>4c.  to  7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 8%c.  open  9c. 

Lead    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 6?4c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 25c. 

No.    1   solder    23%c. 

Refined    solder     20»4c. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  var>-  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.\ntluionr 

Asiatic    6^c.   to   7c. 

Aluminum 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    Metals 

Business  was  not  active  this  week  but  values  are 
generally  unchanged.     Dealers'   buying   prices   are   as 

follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.25 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 9-00 

Brass,   heavy    ^-^'^ 

Brass,  light   5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition 8.0O 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy    4.50 

I-cad,  tea    3.2o 

Zinc    3.20 
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Problems  in  Localized  Case  Hardening 

Low  Carbon  Machine  Steel  Used — After  Carburization  and 

Annealing,  Material  to  Be  Removed  Machinable  and 

Not  Distorted  in  Subsequent  Hardening 

BY  R.  A.   MILLHOLLAND 


IN  the  problem  of  localized  case  hardening  the  manu- 
facturer often  confronts  losses  incurred  through 
experimental  expense  and  defective  results. 

Localized  case  hardening,  as  the  writer  uses  the 
term,  is  the  production  of  case  hardened  parts  that 
have  certain  areas  which  from  necessity  or  for  reasons 
of  subsequent  machining  operations  must  be  kept  in  a 
machinable  state.  A  characteristic  example  taken  from 
the  writer's  experience  is  to  be  found  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  master  collet  hoods  for  screw  machines.  This 
part  is  a  member  of  a  screw  machine  which  fits  on  the 
end  of  a  screw  machine  spindle.  Into  it  is  forced  the 
collet  nose  employed  to  grip  the  stock.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  this  hood  must  be  accurate  or  the  collet  will 
not  chuck  the  stock  concentrically.  For  many  obvious 
reasons  this  part  must  be  hardened  and  ground  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results. 

The  method  that  would  be  usually  employed  would 
be  to  finish  the  hood  with  allowance  for  the  usual  grind- 
ing and  chasing  the  thread  before  hardening.  This 
method,  however,  is  poor  practice  and  leads  to  many 
difficulties.  The  principal  ones  are:  Distortion  of  tlie 
thread  lead  and  the  added  expense  of  lapping  threads 
that  shrink  in  hardening. 

One  of  the  Problems  Stated 

Since  it  was  predetermined  that  the  hoods  were  to 
be  hardened,  it  was  decided  that  the  hoods  be  made  of 
low  carbon  steel  and  afterward  case  hardened  to  a 
depth  of  about  3/32  in.  The  case-hardening  method 
was  decided  upon  because  it  was  cheaper  to  machine 
the  hood  from  a  soft  steel  and  also  because  localized 
case  hardening  could  be  employed. 

In  making  the  first  hoods  the  usual  mistake  was 
made;  that  is,  the  hoods  were  machined,  allowing  stock 
for  grinding,  and  the  threads  were  chased  before  hard- 
ening. Right  there  the  trouble  started,  for  after  the 
hoods  were  hardened  and  ground  to  size,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  threads  had  shrunk  and  considerable 
expense  was  experienced  in  lapping  in  order  to  fit  the 
gage.  Other  threads  expanded  and  the  parts  were  a 
total  loss.  In  still  another  case  the  lead  of  the  thread 
changed  so  badly  that  lapping  was  impractical  and 
the.se  pieces  were  also  a  loss.  It  became  very  evident 
that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  excessive,  and, 
coupled  with  the  excess  expense,  it  was  found  that  no 
two  hoods  would  chuck  a  test  bar  alike  even  when  the 
same  collet  was  employed.  This  lack  of  uniformity  was 
alarming,  and  after  considerable  experimental  expense 
the  trouble  was  found  in  the  distortion  of  the  threads. 

Once  having  established  the  cause,  the  remedy  was 
the  next  step.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  was  not 


as  easy  as  it  now  appears.  Several  methods  were  avail- 
able; one  was  to  quench  the  nose  of  the  hood  and  leave 
the  thread  soft,  but  this  was  discarded,  as  it  gave  un- 
satisfactory results.  Another  method  was  to  use  clay 
packing  or  copper  plate  on  the  thread  diameter  and 
not  chase  the  thread  until  after  hardening;  but  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  hard  spots  showed  up 
that  made  the  threading  operation  too  expensive,  and 
even  with  the  utmost  care  the  hard  spots  affected  the 
lead  to  such  an  extent  that  fault  showed  up  when  the 
test  bar  was  chucked  and  indicated.  Finally  the  solu- 
tion to  the  difficulty  came  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
and  the  following  method  was  employed  with  splendid 
results  and  with  a  minimum  manufacturing  expense: 

Method  Employed 

The  hoods  were  machined  in  the  regular  way  except 
that  on  the  threaded  diameter  there  was  left  %  in.  of 
stock  and  on  the  back  face  Js  in.  of  stock  and  the 
threading  operation  was  omitted  until  after  the  carbu- 
rizing  operation.  The  hoods  were  then  sent  to  the 
heat-treat  department  and  the  proper  penetration  of 
carbon  was  given  with  no  attention  being  paid  to  local- 
izing the  carbon.  After  the  hoods  were  properly  car- 
burized  they  were  allowed  to  cool  in  the  pots  and  there- 
fore were  in  the  annealed  state  and  quite  machinable. 
In  this  soft  state  the  hoods  went  bark  to  the  machine 
shop,  and  the  carburized  area  on  the  thread  diameter 
and  the  back  face  of  the  hood  were  turned  off.  This 
turning  operation  removed  all  the  high  carbon  steel  on 
the  thread  area,  and  when  the  hoods  were  subsequently 
heated  and  quenched  the  thread  ai'ea  remained  soft  and 
quite  machinable,  while  the  remainder  of  the  hood 
was  as  hard  as  could  be  desired. 

The  grinding  of  the  hoods  was  purely  a  mechan- 
ical operation,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  controlled  to  a 
nice  point.  After  the  grinding  operations,  the  hoods 
were  chucked,  indicated  for  concentricity,  and  the 
threads  were  chased  in  the  soft  machine  steel  without 
difficulty.  This  was  possible  because  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  low  carbon  machine  steel  does  not 
harden  perceptibly  at  the  temperature  which  hardens 
the  outer  case  of  a  high  carbon  content.  Needless  to  say 
the  result  was  a  very  uniform  product  with  unsur- 
passed accuracy  and  interchangeability. 

How  a  Second  Problem  Was  Met 

Another  case  that  came  to  the  writer's  attention 
afterward  was  handled  on  the  same  plan  and  gave  per- 
fect results  with  no  experimental  expense.  A  large 
fixture  required  a  number  of  long  parallel  strips  that 
had  to  be  hardened  and  ground.     These  strips  were  lo- 
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cated  with  dowel   pins  and  held  in  place  with  filistsr 
head  screws,  the  threads  being  in  the  strips. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience  it  was  readily  seen 
that  if  the  strips  were  drilled  and  tapped  before  hard- 
ening that  distortion  of  the  strips  in  hardening  would 
throw  the  alinement  of  the  hole  in  the  strips  out  of 
relation  to  those  in  the  body  of  the  fixture.  With  this 
in  mind  the  tool  room  was  ordered  to  make  the  strips 
from  low  carbon  machine  steel  of  about  0.10  to  0.20 
per  cent  carbon  and  to  send  them  to  the  heat-treating 
department  before  drilling  and  tapping  in  place.  In- 
structions to  the  heat-treating  department  were  that 
the  strips  were  to  be  carburized  to  the  proper  depth 
and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  pots.  This  left  them  in  the 
soft  state,  and  upon  being  returned  to  the  tool  room, 
the  carburized  area  on  the  bottom  side  of  each  strip 
was  machined  off  and  plainly  marked  to  that  effect. 


The  strips  were  again  sent  to  the  heat-treating  depart- 
ment and  hardened.  This  method  left  the  side  of  the 
strips  that  was  faced  to  the  fixture  dead  soft  and  read- 
ily drilled  and  tapped.  The  strips  were  then  ground, 
assembled  in  place,  drilled,  tapped  and  reamed  for 
dowel  pins  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  result 
was  very  satisfactory  because  the  holes  in  the  strips 
matched  perfectly  with  those  in  the  body  of  the  fixture 
and  precluded  the  possibility  of  poor  alinement  due  to 
changing  of  the  relation  of  -the  holes  in  hardening. 

The  application  of  this  method  of  localized  case 
hardening  is  very  wide,  but  the  method  involved  ap- 
plies to  them  all.  Saving  is  effected  in  many  ways; 
namely,  using  low-priced  steel  as  compared  to  the  cost 
of  high  carbon  non-shrinking  steel,  lower  machining 
costs  and  elimination  of  losseg  from  breakage  or  dis- 
tortion in  hardening. 


Stainless  Steel  in  Mining 

A  paper  on  "Stainless  Steels"  was  presented  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  En- 
gineers at  Sheffield,  England,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hatfield, 
head  of  the  Brown-Firth  Research  Laboratories.  The 
London  Ironmonger  gives  this  summary: 

The  author  asserted  that  the  mining  industry  has 
not  taken  the  best  advantage  of  the  development  in 
steel  metallurgy  during  the  last  40  years.  The  indus- 
try is  based  on  mild  steel,  and  from  a  commonsense 
point  of  view  probably  it  is  right.  But  in  the  develop- 
ment of  armaments,  aircraft,  automobiles  and  many 
other  present  day  applications  of  steel,  there  has  arisen 
a  series  of  steels  having  much  greater  strength  coupled 
with  a  considerable  and  sufficient  ductility,  which  might 
be  applied  in  different  directions  in  the  mining  industry. 

There  are  many  items  which  could  economically  be 
manufactured  of  stainless  steel,  for  instance,  boiler  fit- 
tings, pump  rods,  pump  cylinder  liners,  valve  parts  for 
steam,  water  or  air,  impeller  blades,  rotary  pumps, 
fan  blades,  pins  for  lifting  apparatus,  hooks,  shackles 
and  pins  for  coal  conveyers,  weighing  machine  parts 
and  gauze  for  safety  lamps.  Wire  ropes  made  from 
stainless  steel  are  costly,  but  they  have  a  definite  ap- 
plication under  certain  conditions.  Experiments  have 
been  carried  out  with  rustless  ropes,  and  he  thought 
that  shortly  such  ropes  will  be  used  in  collieries. 
Springs  are  being  manufactured  successfully  from  rust- 
less material. 


International  Conference  of  Cost  Accountants 

The  preliminary  program  of  the  third  international 
cost  conference  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants  in  Atlantic 
City,  Sept.  23  to  28,  inclusive,  lists  the  following  among 
the  subjects  for  discussion:  "Actual  Costs  as  Compared 
with  Replacement  Costs,"  "Sales  and  Administration 
Costs,"  "Standards  as  a  Means  of  Reducing  Costs," 
"The  Place  of  Costs  in  Business  Management,"  "Cost 
Problems  of  Specific  Industries — Steel  and  Textile  In- 
dustries." 

The  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants  has 
20  chapters  in  different  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  one  recently  established  in  Hawaii. 


Drop  Forging  Meeting  in  October 

The  American  Drop  Forging  Institute  will  hold  a 
convention  in  Detroit  on  Oct.  3,  4  and  5,  concurrently 
with  the  convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating.  It  is  planned  to  hold  two  joint  sessions  of 
the  two  bodies. 

A  few  months  ago  the  institute  and  the  former 
American  Drop  Forge  Association  joined  forces,  all 
members  of  the  latter  body  becoming  automatically 
members  of  the  institute  until  July  1.  At  that  time 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  of  becoming  either  as- 
sociate or  executive  members  of  the  institute  according 
to  their  eligibility. 

Executive  members  are  those  whose  principal  drop 


forging  business  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drop 
forgings  to  other  than  affiliated  companies,  while  asso- 
ciate members  comprise  those  who  manufacture  drop 
forgings  chiefly  for  their  own  use.  Associate  members 
join  with  the  executive  members  in  regional  group 
meetings  held  periodically  to  consider  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all  producers  of  drop  forgings  for  what- 
ever purpose,  as  well  as  in  the  annual  convention. 
Executive  members  in  addition  meet  five  times  a  year  to 
consider  questions  primarily  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mercial forger  only. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  producers  of  drop  forg- 
ings will  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  October  conven- 
tion on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  active  members  of  the 
institute.  With  the  added  attraction  of  the  concurrent 
proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 
and  the  international  steel  exhibition  the  largest  at- 
tendance of  any  drop  forging  convention  is  e.xpected. 


New  Switches  for  Electric  Tool  Handles 

Two  new  types  of  compact  electric  tool  and  appliance 
switches  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  One,  designated  as  the  No.  7037 
switch,  is  of  the  momentary-contact  type  for  installa- 
tion in  the  handle  of  such  tools  as  drills.  It  is  placed 
so  that  when  the  tool  is  gripped  the  forefinger  rests  on 
the  trigger  pressure  which  .turns  on  the  (current.  A 
return  spring  causes  the  trigger  to  return  to  the  "off" 


When    the    Grip    Is 

Released  the  Switch 

Automatically   Cuts 

Oft   the   Current 


position  so  that  when  thf  grip  is  released  the  switch 
automatically  cuts  off  the  current.  Long  phosphor- 
bronze  contacts  of  generous  proportions  and  a  wiping 
motion  are  features  intended  to  add  to  the  serviceability 
of  this  equipment. 

A  No.  7039  switch  having  a  different  form  of  operat- 
ing lever  with  no  return  spring  has  also  been  developed 
for  use  in  vacuum  cleaners  and  similar  appliances 
where  the  switch  is  to  remain  in  the  "on"  or  "off" 
position  until  moved  to  the  other. 


Boston  pig  iron  interests  have  organized  as  the  Iron 
Monger  League,  Puritan  Charter,  with  E.  Arthur 
Tutein,  president;  J.  O.  Henshaw,  vice-president, 
and  W.  J.  Lavelle,  sales  manager  New  England  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  chapter 
held  its  initial  outing  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  at  the 
Winchester  Country  Club,  Winchester,  Mass.,  as  guests 
of  Mr.  Tutein. 


Anti-Friction  Bearings  in  the  Steel  Mill 

Development  of  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings — Considerations 

Affecting  Their  Use — Advantages 

and  Disadvantages 

BY  A.   M.    MAC  CUTCHEON* 


ELmiNATION  of  friction  has  always  been  a  most 
fascinating  study  in  all  branches  of  engineering. 
The  use  of  rollers  under  a  block  of  stone  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Wheels  used  on 
chariots  marked  the  first  development  in  changing 
rolling  friction,  between  the  ground  and  the  weight, 
to  rubbing  friction  in  an  axle.  Crude  ball  bearings 
were  first  considered  about  1862  to  1870,  the  Patent 
Office  files  showing  several  patent  applications  at  about 
this  time.  But  the  first  practical  applications  came  in 
the  early  nineties,  with  the  use  of  the  cup  and  cone 
bearings  on  bicycles. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  anti-friction  bearing  is 
closely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  bicycle 
and     the     automobile.      This     industry    furnished     the 


Fig.   1.     Slot  As! 
of  Balls 


stimulus  for  intensive  effort  toward  the  production  of  a 
bearing  more  general  in  its  application. 

The  first  type  of  annular  or  ring  ball  bearings  was 
developed  about  1901,  based  upon  investigations  made 
by  Professor  Strybeck.  The  annular  bearing  consists 
of  two  independent  concentric  rings,  of  practically 
rectangular  section,  and  with  grooved  raceways  in  the 
outer  surface  of  the  inner  ring  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  outer  ring.  In  this  groove  a  row  of  balls  is  placed, 
and  the  whole  is  a  self-contained,  non-adjusting  bear- 
ing. It  was  recognized  that,  theoretically,  the  annular 
bearing  should  contain  as  many  balls  as  the  space  per- 
mitted. The  number  of  balls  which  may  be  introduced 
into  any  bearing  is  intimately  connected  with  the  method 
of  assembly,  which  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail 
under  the  various  types  of  bearings.  One  method,  with 
a  slot  in  the  side  of  the  bearing,  permits  the  maximum 
number  of  balls,  but  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  race, 
and  usually  necessitates  a  shallower  groove. 

In  another  method,  the  Conrad  patent,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  balls  takes  place  by  means  of  an  eccentric 
displacement  of  the  rings  in  relation  to  each  other. 
The  number  of  balls  which  may  be  introduced  is  limited, 
but  the  raceway  is  continuous  and  deep  grooves  may  be 
used. 

One  type  of  bearing,  which  has  been  very  largely 
used,  was  developed  with  a  roll  not  solid  but  made  up 
of  a  spiral.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
with  the  misalinement,  and  the  consequent  stresses  not 
anticipated  in  the  design.  In  1906  a  native  of  Sweden 
invented  a  two-row  annular  bearing  with  a  self-alining 
feature,  which  it  was  claimed  eliminated  the  sensitive- 
ness to  misalinement.  Another  claim  for  the  double- 
row  bearing  is  the  increased  number  of  balls  which  may 
be  introduced  in  such  a  bearing. 

In  1905  the  first  commercial  application  of  annular 
ball   bearings   was   made    in   America,    although    these 


•Chief  designing'  engineer,  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Cleveland.  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers. 


bearings  had  been  previously  used  abroad.  The  appli- 
cation was  on.  a  marble  polishing  machine  for  the  Em- 
pire City  Iron  Works,  in  Long  Island,  and  proved  satis- 
factory. At  about  the  same  time,  ball  bearings  were 
first  applied  to  electric  motors,  and  the  two  electrical 
manufacturing  companies  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  ball  bearings  for  motors  are  still  using  them. 

In  1905  ball  bearings  were  being  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  automobile  industry,  and  during  that  year 
they  were  applied  to  the  transmission  of  a  50-hp. 
Thomas  flyer.  In  1906,  an  Apperson  car,  built  for  the 
Vanderbilt  Cup  race,  had  its  transmission  so  equipped. 
In  1910  one  machine  tool  company  exhibited  at  Atlantic 
City  and  elsewhere  a  vertical  spindle  drill  press  mounted 
on  "ball  bearings,  which  drove  a  Hi-in.  drill  through 
31  in.  of  cast  iron  per  minute,  and  a  3%-in.  drill 
through  11  ¥2  in.  of  metal  per  minute.  This,  of  course, 
meant  a  very  heavy  end  thrust  on  the  bearings.  Also, 
in  1910,  ball  bearings  were  used  to  take  the  thrust  on 
belted  vertical  milling  machines. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  ball  bearings  have  been 
used,  also,  on  power  punch  presses,  where  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  heavy  shock  condition.  The  claim  is 
made  that,  on  such  a  press,  the  use  of  anti-friction 
bearings  decreased  the  idle  stroke  power  54  per  cent 
and  the  working  stroke  power  20  per  cent,  and  that  the 
power  saving  for  the  complete  cycle  was  40  per  cent. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  ten  marked  another  interesting 
application  of  anti-friction  bearings  to  a  cold  saw,  which 
ran  at  4100  r.p.m.  Plain  bearings  had  required  re- 
newal about  once  in  three  weeks,  with  consequent  shut- 
ting down  of  the  machine.     Twenty  hp.  was  required 


Pig.   2.    Conrad  Eccen- 
tric Assembly  of  Balls 


to  drive  the  saw  when  equipped  with  oil  type  bearings, 
and  water  cooling  was  employed.  After  the  change 
in  the  bearings,  a  7%-hp.  motor  was  substituted  for 
the  20-hp.,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  further  bearing 
trouble. 

In  the  catalog  published  by  one  anti-friction  manu- 
facturer is  listed  a  bearing  %-in.  outside  diameter  and 
weighing  a  few  ounces,  while  the  largest  is  over  19  in. 
outside  diameter  and  weighs  approximately  300  lb. 
Special  large  radial  bearings  have  been  made  by  this 
company,  having  an  outside  diameter  of  32^/4  in.  and  a 
bore  of"l5%  in.  This  bearing,  fitted  with  34  balls  iVt 
in.  in  diameter,  has  a  total  weight  of  1000  lb.  and  will 
carry  a  weight  of  80  tons  at  100  r.p.m. 

Many  types  of  anti-friction  bearings  are  being 
manufactured,  to  some  of  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  A  classification,  with  examples  of  each 
type,  is  given,  but  the  information  is  not  complete. 

1. — Ball  Bearings 

(a)  Annular  type  with  deep  grooves,  balls  assembled 
by  eccentric  displacement  of  the  races. 

Hess  Bright  Ball  Bearing  Co. 

Fafnir  Ball  Bearing  Co. 
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(b)  Annular  type  with  balls  assembled  through 
filling  slots,  permitting  of  a  large  number  of  balls. 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

(c)  Annular  type  with  balls  assembled  by  expansion 
of  the  outer  race  under  heat,  permitting  of  a  large 
number  of  balls. 

Gurney  Ball  Bearing  Co. 

(d)  Annular  type  with  a  double  row  of  balls,  per- 
mitting of  a  larger  number  of  balls. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearing  Co. 

(e)  Annular  type  with  a  double  row  of  balls  and 
self-alining  features. 

S  K  F  Ball  Bearing  Co. 
2. — Roller  Bearings 

(a)  Self-contained,  with  the  inner  and  outer  races 
forming  a  cage  for  the  rolls;  rolls  assembled  through 
filling  groove. 

Rollway  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

(b)  Semi-flexible  spiral  roll  assembled  between  end 
cages,  and  with  the  outer  and  inner  races  slipped  over 
and  within  the  rolls,  permitting  easy  disassembly,  but 
not  capable  of  taking  end  thrust. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

(c)  Tapered  rolls  assembled  between  end  cages,  and 
with  tapered  races,  permitting  easy  disassembly,  taking 
end  thrust,  and  making  possible  adjustment  for  wear. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Practically  all  types  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  are 
assembled  with  end  cages,  which  maintain  the  proper 
relation  in  position  of  the  ball  and  rolls.  The  proper 
design  of  these  end  cages  is  as  necessary  as  the  proper 
design  of  the  rest  of  the  bearing. 

Manufacture 

This  is  a  highly  specialized  industry  requiring  spe- 
cial machinery,  special  materials  and  special  operation. 
All  bearings  must  be  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  and 
test.  The  three  most  important  properties  which  a 
finished  anti-friction  bearing  should  possess  are  (1) 
high  fatigue  limit  and  strength;  (2)  high  resistance  to 
shock;  (3)  highest  possible  resistance  to  wear. 

Each  bar  of  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  balls 
or  rolls  and  races  is  tested.  The  steel  must  possess 
in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  hardness,  tough- 
ness, durability  after  hardening  and  resistance  to  shock. 
The  best  balls  are  made  of  chrome  alloy  steel  and  care- 
fully heat  treated.  They  are  hardened  clear  through, 
which  makes  the  steel  tough  and  less  liable  to  crack 
under  excessive  load.  They  must  be  as  spherical  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them.  The  best  grade  balls  are 
ground  to  size  within  0.0001  in.,  an  accuracy  necessary 
to  secure  uniformity  in  size,  and  consequent  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  load.  The  manufacture  of  a  ball  in- 
volves eleven  main  operations,  as  follows: 

1. — Inspection  and  tostinf?  of  stc-el  stock. 

2. — Forging  or  pres-sing  in  tlies  into  rough  spheres. 

S. — Annealing  to  eliminate  internal  strain. 

4. — Rough  grinding. 

5. — Second  heat  treatment;  the  balls  are  hardened,  and  then 

drawn,  to  toughen  the  steel. 
6. — Second  rough   grinding  to  a  fairly  smooth  surface,  and 

more    accurate    spherically,     but    still     considerably 

oversize. 
7. — Precision  grinding  with  fine  grade  wheels  and  heavy  oil 

holding  an  abrasive  in  suspension. 
8. — Final  grinding   In  Hoffman  machine,  in  which  the  balls 

are  ground  to  within  a  small  fraction  of  the  finished 

size. 
9. — Polishing  balls  In  a  tumbling  barrel. 
10. — Burnishing  the  balls,  by  which  the  surface  Is  polished  to 

a   mirror  finish. 
11. — Final    inspection   and   test   for  hardness,   sphericity   and 

size. 

The  balls  are  gaged  with  special  machines  calibrated 
with  special  care,  and  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  size  to  an  accuracy 
within  0.00005  in.  The  same  care  is  exercised  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  races.  One  bearing  manufacturer 
considers  it  necessary  to  manufacture  his  own  steel, 
because  of  the  exacting  specifications.  The  steel  tubes 
of  which  the  races  are  manufactured  are  formed  by 
forcing  a  pointed  steel  tool  through  the  entire  length 
of  a  steel  bar,  which  results  in  a  tube  free  of  welds, 
laps  or  seams,  and  which  has  a  uniform  strength  and 
texture  on  its  entire  circumference.  The  tubes  are 
finally  cold  drawn  to  size,  within  a  very  close  limit. 

Selection  of  Anti-Friction  Bearings 

If  anti-friction  bearings  are  applied  to  motors,  close 


co-operation  is  essential  between  the  motor  manufac- 
turer and  the  ball  bearing  manufacturer.  Several 
years  ago  the  electrical  engineer  of  an  eastern  railroad 
advised  selecting  a  bearing  two  sizes  larger  than  indi- 
cated by  a  consideration  of  the  load  which  the  bearing 
was  expected  and  guaranteed  to  carry.  He  attributed 
the  entire  absence  of  trouble  on  car  lighting  outfits  to 
the  following  of  this  plan. 

In  justice  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  anti-friction 
bearing  it  should  be  stated  that,  since  that  time,  ex- 
haustive study  has  been  made  of  the  requirements  of 
anti-friction  bearings  applied  to  motors,  so  that  they 
are  in  a  far  better  position  to-day  than  at  that  time  to 
specify  the  safe  working  load  for  the  bearing.  From 
many  sources  information  has  been  received  that,  if 
the  bearing  is  selected  large  enough  and  properly 
applied,  no  failure  will  result.  This  undoubtedly  is  an 
extreme  view,  but  is  interesting  as  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence which  some  users  of  anti-friction-  bearings  have 
in  this  type. 

(To  be  continued) 


Saving  Rolling  Mill  Brasses 

BY  M.  E.  DUGGAN 

Worn  journal  brasses  often  cause  rolling  mill 
spindles  to  drop  at  the  roll  end  below  the  level  of  the 
power  end.  When  this  occurs,  considerable  friction  re- 
sults in  the  spindles  and  couplings.  While  poor  lubri- 
cation aggravates  this  condition,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
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something  radically  wrong  ^vttith  a  noisy  drive,  and  as  a 
rule  mil!  operators  take  prompt  measures  to  correct  it. 

A  usual  remedy  has  been  to  replace  the  journal 
brasses,  which  resulted  in  the  scrapping  of  worn  and 
even  slightly  worn  brasses  long  before  they  had  become 
unserviceable. 

A  steel  riser  block  placed  under  each  liner,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  will  help  to  keep  the  rolls  up  to  pretty 
near  the  normal  level  line,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the 
friction.  These  blocks  or  plates  can  be  made  in  sets 
varying  in  thickness  from  %  in.  up,  thus  getting  all 
possible  wear  from  the  brasses.  The  roll  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  with  the  traveling  crane  by  means  of  a 
sling  under  the  bottom  roll. 


The  Southington  Hardware  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
hardware,  screws,  etc.,  Southington,  Conn.,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  last  week,  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  James  H.  Pratt,  president;  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith,  secretary;  and  F.  M.  Gridley,  treasurer. 
The  directors  chosen  were:  Ex-Governor  Marcus  H. 
Holcomb,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Cyrus  C.  Chamber- 
lain, Bradley  H.  Barnes,  William  E.  Smith  and  W.  P.  E. 
Vieming. 

The  Norwalk  Iron  Works,  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  the  Automatic  Carbonic  Machine  Co.,  Peoria,  111., 
have  combined,  the  new  organizatiim  to  have  a  capi- 
talization of  $1,500,000.  C.  L.  Thompson  of  South  Nor- 
walk, will  become  president.  Each  company  shall  con- 
tinue manufacture  of  machinery  as  previous  to  the 
mei'ger.  This  includes  oxygen  and  hydrogen  com- 
pressors, air  compressors  and  refrigerating  machinery, 
both  for  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 


Factors  in  Oil  Burning  Using  Cold  Air 

Study  of  Different  Conditions  of  Air  Supply  with  Com- 
parisons of  Cost — Regenerative  Furnaees  and 
Steam  Boilers  Not  Considered 


AIR  for  use  in  oil  burning  practice  is  divided  into 
three  general  classes:  .4,  volume  air  at  pres- 
sures below  12  oz.;  B,  positive  air  at  pressures 
of  12  oz.  to  2  lb.;  C,  compressed  air  at  pressures  above 
2  lb. 

Velocity  when  discharging  against  atmospheric  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  is  shown  to  be  approximately 
70  ft.  per  sec.  at  1  in.  water  pressure,  and  on  the  basis 
that  four  times  the  pressure  will  double  volume,  the 
velocity  at  1  lb.  pressure  is  approximately  350  ft.  per 
sec.  and  at  80  lb.,  3200  ft.  per  sec. 

Velocity  has  two  general  functions  in  oil  burning: 
To  atomize  the  fuel,  and  to  induce  the  greatest  amount 
of  atmospheric  air  consistent  with  good  burner,  setting 
and  furnace  design. 

Velocity  for  Atomizing  by  Air 

Good  atomizing  by  air  action  with  satisfactory  com- 
bustion conditions  may  only  be  secured  with  fuel  having 
viscosities  below  300  sec.  on  a  Saybolt  viscosimeter, 
and  consequently  burner  and  setting  design  must  be 
premised  on  air  pressure  that  will  produce  satisfactory 
combustion  speeds. 

Laboratory  results  indicate  that  the  speed  of  back- 
fire with  a  hydrogen-air  mixture  and  at  atmospheric 
temperature  and  constant  pressure  is  approximately 
14  ft.  per  sec.  Under  the  same  condition  the  backfire 
speed  of  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  is  probably  not  over 
5  ft.  per  sec,  but  heating  the  air-oil  column  entering 
the  combustion  chamber  by  radiant  heat  accelerates 
backfire  speed  and  with  a  hot  furnace  backfire  speeds 
may  exceed  100  ft.  per  sec,  although  the  most  desirable 
speed  appears  to  be  60  to  70  ft.  per  sec. 

The  velocity  from  mechanically  delivered  air  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  desirable  combustion  velocities,  and 
the  intitial  velocities  must  be  broken  dowTi  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  this  being  accomplished  by  atomizer,  set- 
ting, combustion  chamber  and  furnace  design. 

Quantities  of  Air  Required  for  Burning  Fuel  Oil 

For  perfect  combustion  1250  to  1700  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
gal.  of  fuel  are  required.  The  lower  figure  applies  to 
the  lighter  oils;  the  higher  to  the  heavier  oils. 

Excess  air  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  greatest  fuel 
wastes,  but  5  to  10  per  cent  excess  air  should  mark 
the  maximum  limit  in  oil  burning  practice.  Proper 
design  of  atomizer,  setting  and  furnace  and  the  instal- 
lation of  the  most  suitable  equipment  in  part  will 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  the  excess  air  waste. 

The  author  showed  graphically  in  his  paper  what 
may  be  anticipated  in  percentage  of  induced  or  aspirated 
air  with  good  atomizer  and  furnace  design.  The  induc- 
tion property  of  air  under  the  A  classification  is  shown 
to  be  small,  averaging  about  33  per  cent,  while  under 
the  B  classification  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  and 
with  high  pressure  air  under  the  C  classification  it 
should  be  over  80  per  cent,  approaching  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  air  required. 

Comparison  of  Blowers  for  Delivering  Air 

The  author  discussed  at  some  length  the  general 
characteristics  of  blower  types  ordinarily  employed  in 
oil  burning  and  criticised  the  use  of  the  fan  type  blower 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  inability  of  blowers  of  this 
type  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  at  constant  speed 
against  varying  air  delivery  openings,  and  further,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  atomizing  properties  of  air  at  low 
pressure,  a  premium  must  be  paid  for  a  selected  fuel 
that  will  produce  satisfactory  operating  conditions. 

•Abstract  of  paper  read  by  W.  C.  Buell.  Jr..  president 
Buell-.'^rheib-Mueller.  Inc..  consulting  anrl  combustion  engi- 
neers. Pitt.sburgh.  before  the  Engineers  Societv  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  June  6.  Copyrighted.  1922.  by  W.  C.  Buell.  Jr., 
and  the  Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 


The  displacement  type  blower  operates  at  constant 
speed  and  maintains  constant  pressure.  This  type 
blower  is  criticized  chiefly  because  a  change  in  the 
delivery  areas  at  the  burners  is  not  reflected  in  the 
energy  required  for  operation.  A  relief  valve  is  ordi- 
narily employed  on  blowers  of  this  type  and  at  constant 
speed  they  require  constant  energy  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  machine  operates  at  substantially  constant  volume 
by  the  action  of  relief  valve. 

The  turbine  type  machine  in  operation  maintains 
constant  speed  and  constant  pressure  against  variable 
volume,  and  the  energy  varies  almost  directly  with  the 
volume  and  consequently  only  that  energy  required  to 
move  the  air  plus  the  machine  constant  is  actually  used. 

A  piston  compressor  operating  at  the  initial  pressure 
of  15  lb.  is  an  excellent  type  of  machine  and  the  cost 
of  an  equal  volume  of  air  is  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  air  compressed  initially  to  80  lb.  Either  the 
15-lb.  or  the  80-lb.  compressor,  due  to  the  efi'ect  of  the 
unloader,  absorbs  energy  only  in  an  amount  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  air  actually  needed  plus  the  machine 
constant  and  the  air  is  furnished  at  substantially  con- 
stant pressure. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Air 

A  table  of  the  author's  gave  in  condensed  form  the 
results  of  the  study  completed  in  detail  as  to  13  different 
sets  of  conditions. 

On  an  assumed  requirement  of  1500  cu.  ft.  air  to 
burn  a  gal.  of  oil,  this  shows  that  under  the  A  classifi- 
cation 1125  to  825  cu.  ft.  of  air  are  required  per  gal. 
of  fuel,  while  under  the  B  classification  825  to  480  cu. 
ft.  of  air,  and  under  the  C  classification  210  to  180 
cu.  ft.  must  be  supplied  from  the  mechanical  air  mover 
per  gal  of  fuel  burned  and  further  that  with  electric 
current  at  2c.  per  kwhr.,  the  power  cost  of  supplying 
air  for  1000  gal.  of  fuel  burned  varies:  $2.70  to  $1.75, 
with  air  under  the  A  classification;  $1.75  to  $2.50 
under  the  B  classification,  and  $1.50  to  $6.66  with  air 
under  the  C  classification. 

No  account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of  piping  various 
systems,  as  each  layout  off'ers  problems  which  cannot 
be  generalized. 

Conclusion 

Consideration  of  the  study  shows  that  the  proper 
method  of  burning  oil  is  with  air  under  B  classification 
or  with  15  lb.  air  under  the  C  classification'.  The  con- 
clusion drawn  in  the  paper  may  be  applied  with  slight 
modifications  to  the  combustion  of  pulverized  fuel.  The 
study  covers  specifically  only  the  burning  of  liquid  fuel 
in  such  industrial  furnaces  as  use  cold  air,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  touch  the  conditions  existing 
in  regenerative  or  recuperative  furnaces  or  steam 
boilers.  In  its  complete  form  the  study  has  thirteen 
charts,  bearing  on  various  factors  and  essential  to  a 
complete  consideration  of  the  paper. 


The  labor  situation  in  the  eighth  federal  reserve 
district  is  reflected  in  the  compilation  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  from  reports  received  from 
200  leading  employers  in  20  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
district.  The  number  of  employees  of  the  reporting 
interests  increased  12,498  or  10.3  per  cent  (men  in- 
creased 10.9  per  cent  while  women  increased  7-5  per 
cent)  between  June  30,  1921,  and  June  30,  1922.  On 
June  30,  1921,  the  number  was  23.2  per  cent  under 
normal  and  on  May  31,  1922,  the  total  was  17.7  per 
cent  under  normal  as  compared  with  15.3  per  cent  on 
June  30,  1922.  Wages  figures  on  a  semi-monthly  basis, 
increased  0.3  per  cent.  The  average  per  worker  ap- 
peared to  be  $81.90  per  half  month  on  June  30,  1921, 
and  $74.45  on  June  30,  1922. 
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Seli-(Jbnlaiiiftl  Jig  Saw 

A  new  self-contained  jig  saw  which  represents  a 
departure  from  the  usual  design  in  that  there  are  no 
overhead  belts,  no  moving  parts  unguarded  and  no  ten- 
sion in  the  saw  blade,  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  primarily 
adaptable  to  pattern  and  other  woodworking  shops  for 
interior  and  exterior  scroll  work  on  wood,  although  it 
may  be  used  on  other  material. 

The  new  machine,  designated  as  the  No.  173,  is 
shown  in  the  illu.stration.  Operated  from  the  front  the 
capacity  is  up  to  SG^A  in.  between  the  saw  and  the 
column.  With  the  saw  turned  at  90  deg.  and  operated 
from  the  side,  work  of  almost  any  length  or  practical 
width  may  be  handled.  The  highest  work  accommo- 
dated under  the  guide  is  10  in.  The  stroke  of  the  saw 
blade  is  3  in.,  and  saws  up  to  18  in.  may  be  used. 

Moving  parts  of  the  machine  are  adequately  guarded 
and  the  saw  blade  not  being  under  tension,  a  broken 


New  Jig  Saw  Machine  in  Which  There  Are  No  Overhead 

Belts,  No  Moving  Parts  Unguarded  and  No  Tension  in  the 

Saw  made 


blade  would  be  unlikely  to  cause  an  accident.  Saw 
blades  are  conveniently  removed  and  replaced.  The 
clamping  device  below  the  table  is  automatic  and  the 
sliding  block  in  the  upper  guide-way  is  intended  to 
provide  a  rapid  and  convenient  means  of  inserting  the 
saw.  Absence  of  overbalance  load  is  a  feature  of  the 
new  design  and  is  said  to  assure  a  quiet  running,  vi- 
brationless  operation  and  better  work. 

The  machine  may  be  either  belt  or  motor  driven, 
being  a  self-contained  unit  in  both  cases.  Bearings  and 
movable  parts  are  made  to  compensate  for  wear.  The 
pitman  and  cross  head  are  of  aluminum  and  complete 
control  of  the  machine  is  by  means  of  a  conveniently 
located  foot  lever. 

The  table  is  39  x  34  in.  and  is  of  cast  iron.  It  is 
mounted  on  rockers  to  tilt  30  deg.  to  right  or  left  and 
it  may  be  locked  in  any  position  by  means  of  a  clamp 
screw  and  hand  wheel  provided.  When  direct-motor 
drive  is  employed  a  flexible  coupling  connects  the  shaft 
and  motor. 

Two  saw  guides  are  provided,  one  above  and  one 
below  the  table,  and  these  may  be  turned  to  permit 
sawing  from  either  the  front  or  side.  A  slide  dump- 
ing device  is  provided  in  the  table  in  front  and  around 
the  saw,  with  the  knob  on  the  under  side.  This  may  be 
drawn  back  to  permit  small  cuttings  to  drop  through 
the  table  and  out  of  the  way. 

An  air  blast,  by  which  a  continuous  flow  of  air  is 
directed  to  the  front  of  the  saw,  is  included  in  the  new 
design. 


]New  Line  of  Polishing  Machinery 

A  new  line  of  ball-bearing  polishing  and  buffing 
machinery,  two  units  of  which,  a  single  and  a  double 
spindle  lathe,  are  now  available,  is  being  brought  out 
by  the  Mitchell  Engineering  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  double  spindle  lathe,  known  as  the  No.  5,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  has  two 
independent  spindles  which  permit  the  stopping  of  one 
without  interfering  with  the  other.  Another  feature  is 
the  ball  bearing  mounting  of  the  spindle,  each  spindle 
having  three  ball  bearings  and  each  loose  pulley  two. 
Either  or  both  spindles,  together  with  the  bearings, 
may  be  removed  by  releasing  the  bearing-housing 
clamps  and  removing  the  spindle  assembly,  a  ball  and 
socket  feature  being  included  to  assui'e  perfect  aline- 
ment. 

The  machine  may  be  driven  from  overhead  or  un- 
derneath. The  ends  of  both  spindles  are  drilled  and 
tapped  for  taper  points.  The  spindles  are  2  in.  in 
diameter  the  full  length,  except  where  the  wheels  are 
mounted,  and  the  length  of  each  spindle  is  32  in.,  the 
length  of  both  being  66  in.  overall.  The  distance  be- 
tween wheels  is  57  in. 

The  distance  from  the  tight  flange  to  the  side  of  the 
machine  is  IOV2  in.,  but  can  be  longer  or  shorter  as 
required.  The  machine  will  take  wheels  2%  in.  thick. 
The  height  from  the  floor  to  center  of  spindle  is  38  in. 
and  size  of  base  at  the  floor  is  26  by  42  in.  The 
weight  is  950  lb.  net. 

A  No.  5  machine  arranged  for  motor  drive  is  also 
available  and  in  this  design  any  wheel  speed  is  obtain- 
able regardless  of  the  motor  speed.  In  this  arrange- 
ment any  standard  motor  may  be  mounted  in  the  base 
of  the  machine,  and  the  spindles  driven  by  belts.  The 
spindles  are  started  and  stopped  independently  of  each 
other  by  means  of  a  ball-bearing  equipped  belt  tighten- 
ing device  operated  by  a  hand  lever. 

The  No.  6  machine  is  a  single  spindle  unit,  the 
spindle  being  mounted   in  four  ball   bearings  and  the 


Spindle     Bali-Bearing    Polishing    and     BuBlng 
Lathe.      The    insert    shows    the    manner    of    mounting 
spindles  with  bearings  assembled 

loose  pulley  in  two.  In  this  case  also  the  spindle, 
together  with  the  bearings,  may  be  removed  by  re- 
leasing the  bearing  housing  clamps,  the  ball  and  socket 
feature  being  also  included.  In  this  machine  the  spindle 
is  48  in.  long  overall  and  the  distance  between  wheels 
39  in.  The  size  of  base  at  the  floor  is  20  by  26  in.,  and 
the  net  weight  600  lb. 


Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  1519  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  auctioneers,  will  sell  at  public  auction  on 
Aug.  7  at  their  salesrooms  at  this  address  1742  tons 
of  chill  cast  forging  ingots  and  33,405  lb.  of  finished  and 
rough  turned  forgings. 


The  United  States  Nickel  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  shot  and  ingot  nickel,  has  re- 
sumed operation  at  its  plant  in  New  Brunswick. 
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NEW  ELECTRIC  FURNACE 


Imliulion    Type   Developed   by    General    Electric 
Co.  for  Melting  Non-Feirous  Metals 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  recently  developed  and 
operated  for  several  months  an  induction  type  furnace 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  melting  non-ferrous 
metals.  It  possesses  several  important  features  not 
previously  found,  it  is  claimed,  in  induction  furnaces, 
and  calculated  to  extend  greatly  the  field  of  application. 

The  melting  chamber,  in  which  the  charge  is  re- 
ceived, melted,  and  held  for  pouring,  resembles  an  ordi- 
nary crucible,  with  inclosed  top.  It  has  a  charging 
door  on  one  side  and  a  pouring  spout  on  the  other. 
There  is  also  a  door  in  the  cover  which  may  be  used  for 


charging  or  as  a  vent  when  melting  oily  scrap  or  other 
material  producing  smoke  or  fumes. 

Distinct  from  this  chamber,  but  communicating  with 
it  through  ports  or  ducts,  is  another  chamber  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  encircling  a  primary  winding 
and  one  leg  of  a  laminated  iron  core.  Molten  metal  in 
this  cylindrical  chamber  constitutes  the  secondary  of  a 
transformer,  and  the  heat  in  the  furnace  is  generated 
by  the  secondary  current  which  flows  around  the  cyl- 
inder, through  the  resistance  of  the  molten  metal, 
when  alternating  voltage  is  applied  to  the  primary 
winding. 

The  secondary  chamber,  with  its  associated  primary 
and  core,  is  located  beneath  the  melting  chamber,  partly 
for  compactness  of  design,  and  partly  because  this  posi- 
tion is  favorable  for  maintaining  a  full  secondary 
with  a  small  residual  charge  in  the  melting  chamber 
after  pouring.  This  serves  to  insure  uniform  power  in- 
put  and   uniform   rate  of  heating. 

A  positive  unidirectional  circu'ation  between  the 
melting  chamber  and  the  heating  chamber  (secondary) 
constitutes  a  feature  in  this  furnace.  It  is  found  to 
result  in  uniform  composition  of  metal  and  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  bath.  This  feature  has 
particular  value  in  the  melting  of  finely  divided  metal, 
such  as  borings  or  light  scrap,  since  the  molten  material 
is  continually  washing  against  it. 

This  circulation  is  effected  by  the  magnetic  force  of 
repulsion,  which  exists  between  primary  and  secondary 
in  the  transformer.  The  axial  displacement  of  the 
primary  relative  to  the  secondary  causes  the  fluid  pres- 
sure due  to  this  force  to  be  greater  at  one  end  of  the 
secondary  cylinder  than  at  the  other.  The  molten 
charge  flows  from  the  end  under  higher  pressure  to  the 
melting  chamber,  with  a  return  flow  from  the  chamber 


to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows  in  the  drawing.  The  strength  of  the  circula- 
tion may  be  changed,  if  desired,  by  shifting  the  axial 
position  of  the  winding. 

The  refractory  lining  for  this  furnace  is  constructed 
of  three  preformed  and  prefired  parts,  which  are  as- 
sembled with  cemented  joints  in  the  furnace.  This,  in 
itself,  is  considered  a  radical  improvement  in  furnace 
design,  making  for  a  durable  lining,  and  when  neces- 
sary to  replace  it,  for  doing  so  in  short  time  and  little 
expense.  This  construction  has  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting the  inspection,  before  assembly,  of  all  parts 
of  the  lining,  with  special  attention  to  the  surfaces 
which  come  in  contact  with  molten  metal.  The  lining 
is  surrounded,  in  the  furnace,  by  layers  of  heat  insulat- 
ing material  which,  together  with  the  compact  design 
of  the  furnace,  reduce  the  radiation  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

When  starting  the  furnace  it  is  necessary  to  prime 
it  with  sufficient  molten  metal  to  fill  the  secondary  and 
give  a  depth  of  2  or  3  in.  in  the  melting  chamber. 
The  furnace  is  therefore  at  its  best  when  operating 
continuously,  on  the  same  kind  of  metal,  as  a  residual 
charge  must  be  retained  from  the  previous  heat  for 
starting  a  new  one.  When  melting  intermittently,  as 
for  day  work  only,  or  for  a  few  heats  per  day,  the  re- 
sidual charge  must  be  kept  in  a  molten  condition  be- 
tween heats  by  applying  a  low  voltage  sufficient  to 
supply  the  radiation  losses  only.  If  it  is  desired  to 
change  the  metal  or  alloy  which  is  melted,  this  may  be 
done  by  emptying  the  furnace  completely  and  pouring 
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in  a  priming  charge  of  the  new  metal  which  has  been 
melted  in  some  other  furnace,  or,  if  it  is  desired  merely 
to  change  the  percentages  of  the  constituents  in  the 
alloy,  this  may  be  done  by  adding  an  increased  per- 
centage of  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  to  correct 
the  proportions  of  the  residual  charge. 

The  furnace,  although  of  recent  development,  has 
been  used  on  red  and  yellow  brass  and  on  copper  with, 
it  is  stated,  pronounced  success.  Future  development 
is  expected  to  extend  the  field  of  application  to  other 
metals  both  ferrous  and  nonferrous. 

For  yellow  brass  the  furnace  illustrated  has  a  total 
holding  capacity  of  1200  lb.,  with  a  pouring  capacity  of 
7.50  lb.  The  full  pouring  capacity  of  750  lb.  can  be 
melted  and  poured  each  hour  with  an  input  of  75  kw., 
thus  giving  a  power  consumption  of  not  more  than  200 
kwhr.  a  ton  for  brass.  For  intermittent  operation  this 
energy  consumption  is,  of  course,  increased  by  the 
power  necessary  to  supply  the  radiation  loss  during 
standby  periods,  which  is  about  10  kw.  The  power 
factor  on  a  60-cycle  circuit  is  about  75  per  cent,  varying 
somewhat  with  the  composition  of  the  metal  to  be 
melted.  The  metal  loss  is  almost  negligible,  being  put 
at  less  than  1  per  cent  for  yellow  brass  having  a  com- 
position of  60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent  zinc,  and 
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SLill  less  for  such  metals  as  have  higher  copper  ccntent. 
This  furnace  will  be  built  in  two  forms,  which  are 
practically  the  same  except  for  the  tilting  mechanism 
and  method  of  tilting.  The  furnace  proper,  which  is 
the  same  in  both  forms,  is  mounted  on  a  strong  steel 
frame  or  yoke,  which  is  provided  with  trunnions  sup- 
ported in  bearings  on  pedesUls.  In  the  form  here  illus- 
trated, the  trunnions  are  so  located  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  yoke  that  the  furnace  tilts  around  a  line  approxi- 
matclv  through  its  center  of  gravity,  the  pouring  spout 


moving  forward  and  down.  In  this  form  of  the  furnace, 
the  tilting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel 
suitably  geared  to  the  trunnions.  In  the  other  form,  the 
trunnions  are  located  on  a  line  passing  through  the 
pouring  spout,  so  that  in  tilting  there  is  no  moiion  of 
the  spout.  This  type  of  furnace  is  used  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  pour  directly  from  the  furnace  into  molds. 
In  this  form  of  the  furnace  the  tilting  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  motor,  which  is  controlled  by  a  standard 
drum   switch. 


Rolling  Mill  Equipment  P4erger  Is  Completed 

Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel 

Foundries  Co.  and  Woodard  Machine  Co.  Now.  a  Single 

Corporation  with  Capital  of  $6,500,000 


Pittsburgh,  .July  31. — Official  announcement  has 
been  made  of  the  merging  of  the  Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co.,  the  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.,  first  news  of  which 
was  published  in  TiiE  Iron  Age,  March  IG,  1922,  page 
743.  Included  in  the  combination,  which  takes  the  name 
of  the  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  is  the  Woodard  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  an  interest  of  the  Mackintosh- 
Hemphill  Co.  Negotiations  were  completed  more  than 
a  month  ago,  and  the  official  announcement  was  de- 
layed pending  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill Co.,  approval  of  which  was  necessary 
to  the  consummation  of  the  deal.     The  merger  has  been 


Mr.  Hemphiirs 
designs  in  heav.v 
rolling  mill  ma- 
chinery have 
been  responsible 
for  many  record 
outputs  in  more 
recent  practice. 
Mr.  McClurg  was 
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S.  Macrum,  president  and  treasurer;  G.  W.  Baum, 
Joseph  E.  Fawell  and  L.  A.  Woodard,  vice-presidents; 
D.  H.  Baum,  secretary,  and  A.  W.  Bendig,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

This  merger  has  an  historical  significance,  in  that  it 
reunites  foundry  interests  which  trace  their  origin  to 
the  first  foundry  established  in  Pittsburgh.  The  prin- 
cipal stockholders  in  each  of  the  companies  are  de- 
scendants of  the  original  owners  and  their  associates. 
J.  H.  Ricketson,  Jr.,  and  O.  G.  Ricketson,  retiring  offi- 
cers of  the  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.,  are  grandsons  of 
.\bram  Garrison,  to  whom  the  success  and  reputation 
of  the  Garrison  company  is  largely  due.     Pennock  Hart, 
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accomplished  through  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the 
A.  Garrison  I'oundry  Co.  and  the  merging  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.  and  the  Woodard 
Machine  Co.  in  the  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  last  named  company  has  been  increased 
from  $1,000,000  to  $6,500,000,  consisting  of  $2,850,000 
7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  all  of  which  has 
been  issued,  and  $3,650,000  common  stock,  of  which 
$3,000,000,  or  30,000  shares  of  par  value  of  $100,  has 
been  issued.  This  increase  will  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  shares  in  the  Pitt.sburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foun- 
dries Co.  and  Woodard  Machine  Co.  into  Mackintosh- 
Hemphill  stock.  An  issue  of  $4,000,000  27-year  6  per 
cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  and  of  this  $3,000,000 
has  been  put  out  to  provide  funds  to  complete  payment 
for  the  properties  of  the  consolidating  companies,  for 
the  payment  of  existing  mortgages  and  bank  loans,  and 
to  furnish  additional  working  capital  for  the  new  com- 
pany. 

A  committee  on  which  George  S.  Macrum,  George 
W.  Baum  and  Joseph  E.  Fawell  represented  the  Mack- 
intosli-Hemphill  Co.  and  the  Woodard  Machine  Co., 
and  J.  Ramsey  Speer  and  H.  V.  Blaxter,  the  Pittsburgh 
Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.  and  the  A.  Garrison  Foundry 
Co.  conducted  the  negotiations.  The  officers  of  the 
new   company   are:     Pennock  Hart,   chairman;    George 


chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co.,  is  the  son  of  N.  F.  Hart,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.;  George  Macrum,  presi- 
dent, is  a  son-in-law  of  William  Wade,  whose  name 
r.ppears  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  the  Fort 
Pitt  Foundry;  G.  W.  Baum,  vice-president,  is  a  son-in- 
law  of  James  Hemphill;  and  J.  Ramsey  Speer  and 
J.  McK.  Speer  are  great-grandsons  of  Joseph  McClurg, 
who  founded  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry,  and  of  William 
MtKnight,  who  with  Mr.  McClurg  operated  the  plant 
for  a  number  of  years  during  its  early  history; 
Charles  McKnight  is  a  grandson  of  William  McKnight. 
The  McClurgs  and  McKnights  also  were  active  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry. 

It  is  doubtful  if  larger  contributions  have  been 
made  to  the  success  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  than 
those  made  by  the  members  of  this  group.  The  earliest 
rolling  mill  and  blast  furnace  engines,  the  rolls  for  the 
various  requirements  of  the  mills,  the  most  effective 
pipe  balls  in  the  earlier  days,  all  testify  to  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  headed  these  companies. 

First  Foundry   in  Pittsburgh 

The  first  foundry  in  Pittsburgh,  and  probably  the 
first  one  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  was  built  in 
1803,  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Park  Building,  at 
Fifth   Avenue   and    Smithfield    Street,   by   Joseph    Mc- 
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Clurg,  Joseph  Smith  and  John  Gormley.  It  was  called 
the  Pittsburgh  Foundry.  Shortly  after  its  establish- 
ment, or  before  1807,  Joseph  iMcClurg  bought  out  his 
two  partners,  and  with  his  son,  Alexander  McClurg, 
conducted  the  business  until  1M4.  The  early  years  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Foundry  are  particularly  interesting, 
since  it  was  here  that  many  of  the  cannonballs  used  by 
Commodore  Perry  at  Lake  Erie,  and  by  General  Jack- 
son at  Xew  Orleans  in  the  War  of  1812,  were  made. 
After  the  end  of  this  war,  the  foundry  was  devoted  to 
the  production  of  water  pipe,  stoves  and  miscellaneous 
agricultural  castings.  The  x-ecord  of  the  ownership 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry  show's  remarkably  few 
changes,  and  almost  a  continuous  line  of  descent 
through  the  families  of  the  original  owners  and  their 
associates. 

From  1814  to  1822  it  was  owned  and  operated  by 
McClurg  &  McKnight.  From  1822  to  1830  by  Alexan- 
der McClui-g  &  Co.  At  this  time  it  was  merged  with 
the  Jackson  and  Eagle  foundries,  owned  by  Kingsland 
&  Lightner.  From  1831  to  1840,  the  firm  was  known 
as  Kingsland,  Lightner  &  Cuddy.  In  183G  Abram 
Garrison  obtained  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  in 
1840  Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Kings- 
land,  and  H.  L.  Bollman,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Lightner, 
succeeded  their  uncles,  and  associating  with  them  H.  F. 
Bollman,  conducted  the  business  under  the  name  of 
Bollmans  &  Garrison  until  1851,  when  H.  F.  Bollman 
withdrew.  From  1851  to  1863,  the  firm  w-as  Bollman 
&  Garrison,  and  from  1863  to  1865  Bollman,  Garrison 
&  Co.  In  1864  Mr.  Bollman  retired,  and  in  1865  the 
partnership  of  A.  Garrison  &  Co.  was  formed.  The 
company  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in 
1887.  In  1852  the  original  location  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Smithfield  Street  was  given  up,  and  the  foundry 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Monongahela  river  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
streets. 

r>ecause  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Garrison's  health  in 
1862,  the  active  management  of  the  business  was 
turned  over  to  his  son-in-law,  J.  H.  Ricketson,  who  held 
the  presidency  until  his  death  in  1900.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  J.  H.  Ricketson,  Jr.,  w-ho  has  had 
active  charge  of  the  company  up  to  the  present  time. 

First  Chilled  Rolls 

The  first  chilled  rolls  made  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  were  cast  in  1825  at  the  Eagle  Foundry  of 
Kingsland,  Lightner  &  Co.  After  the  merger  of  this 
company  with  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry  in  1830,  the  im- 
portance of  the  development  of  rolls  and  rolling  mill 
machinery  was  appreciated.  Almost  the  entire  ca- 
pacity of  the  foundry  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  rolls  and  rolling  mill  equip- 
ment, not  only  for  use  in  the  rapidly  expanding  steel 
industry,  but  also  for  rolling  brass,  copper,  zinc  and 
other  non-ferrous  metals.  In  1842,  the  first  chilled 
rolls  for  rolling  sheet  brass  made  in  this  country  were 
furnished  by  Bollmans  &  Garrison  to  the  mills  of  the 
Naugatuck  Valley  in  Connecticut.  Rolls  for  this  serv- 
ice had  previously  been  imported  from  England.  Mr. 
Garrison's  success  in  making  these  rolls  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  American  made  rolls  by  most  of  the  brass 
and  copper  sheet  makers. 

The  prestige  obtained  by  the  manufacture  of  the 
first  chilled  rolls  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  has  been 
consistently  maintained.  The  names  of  Pittsburgh 
Foundry  and  later  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.  are  na- 
tionally associated  with  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  chilled  iron  rolls.  The  company  also  has  be- 
come prominent  in  the  designing  and  constructing  of 
mills,  roll  tables  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  the 
smaller  structural  and  sheet  mills.  However,  its 
efforts  have  not  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  mills.  It  has  designed  and  in- 
stalled a  152-in.  plate  mill  which  requires  chilled  iron 
rolls  42-in.  in  diameter,  weighing  72,000  lb. 

Established  in  1837 

In  1837  Calvin  Adams  established  in  Pittsburgh  a 
small  iron  foundry  for  making  pump  plungers  and 
small  castings.  It  enjoyed  continued  success,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  and  later  the  firm  became  known  as 
the  S.  Jarvis  Adams  Co.     Under  the  management  of 


S.  Jarvis  Adams,  the  son  of  the  founder,  the  company 
built  up  a  reputation  as  makers  of  cast  iron  pipe  balls 
and  bell  dies  used  in  the  manufacture  of  welded  pipe. 
In  1899  the  business  was  purchased  by  J.  Ramsey 
Speer,  J.  McK.  Speer,  Charles  McKnight,  H.  C.  Fownes 
and  W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr.  In  1907  the  requirements  for 
increased  plant  capacity  were  met  by  the  purchase  of 
a  site  at  Midland,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and  the  erection 
of  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  of  the  most  modern 
type.  The  name  was  changed  from  the  S.  Jarvis  Adams 
Co.  to  the  Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.  in 
1912  and  the  interests  of  H.  C.  Fownes  and  W.  C. 
Fownes,  Jr.,  were  acquired  by  J.  Ramsey  Speer,  J. 
McK.  Speer  and  Charles  McKnight. 

Adamite,  which  was  conceived  by  J.  Ramsey  Speer 
two  or  three  years  previously,  was  perfected  and 
patented  by  him  in  1913.  It  was  soon  demonstrated 
that  Adamite  possessed  properties  of  gi-eat  value  when 
the  metal  was  used  for  rolling  mill  rolls  and  pinions. 
The  plant  was  equipped  with  open  hearth  furnaces  and 
large  annealing  pits  for  the  efficient  production  of  rolls 
and  other  castings. 

Since  1913  the  attention  of  the  company  has  been 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  and  de- 
velopment of  Adamite,  and  since  its  first  use  for  steel 
mill  rolls  a  number  of  other  alloy  rolls  have  followed, 
all  of  which  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  steel  mill  practice.  Adamite  has  func- 
tioned with  particular  success  in  castings  subject  to 
abrasion,  as  well  as  in  other  special  services  requiring 
a  close  grained  homogeneous  structure. 

The  American  Adamite  Co.,  which  holds  the 
patents  to  Adamite,  is  not  included  in  the  merger,  but 
will  probably  license  the  new  company,  as  it  does  the 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.  History 

The  Fort  Pitt  Foundry,  now  owned  and  operated  by 
Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  was  originally  established 
on  or  near  its  present  location  at  Twelfth  and  Etna 
Streets,  Pittsburgh,  by  Alex  McClurg  some  time  before 
1825.  Mr.  McClurg  was  succeeded  in  the  ownership 
of  the  foundry  by  the  firms  of  McClurg,  Pratt  &  Wade; 
McClurg,  Wade  &  Co.;  John  Freeman;  Freeman,  Knap 
&  Totten;  Knap  &  Totten;  Knap  &  Co.;  Knap,  Rudd  & 
Co.;  Chas.  Knap's  Nephews;  Knap-Fort  Pitt  Foundry 
Co.,  and  in  1878  the  property  and  business  w-as  pur- 
chased by  Mackintosh-Hemphill   Co. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry  were 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  miscellaneous  iron 
castings  in  use  at  that  time.  Later  the  owners  under- 
took the  manufacture  of  engines,  locomotives,  boats  and 
shot  and  cannon  for  the  Government.  The  first  loco- 
motive west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  was  built 
here,  and  before  1850  a  number  of  iron  vessels  for  use 
in  the  revenue  service  on  the  Gi'eat  Lakes  were  com- 
pleted and  launched  in  the  Allegheny  River. 

In  1841  Knap  &  Totten,  as  the  firm  was, then  called, 
received  a  contract  for  cannon  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Civil 
'War  much  was  done  in  the  production  of  munitions. 
Some  of  the  largest  cannon  used  were  cast  here,  and 
the  two  most  celebrated  makes  of  the  period,  the  Dahl- 
green  of  the  Navy  and  the  Rodman  of  the  Army  were 
practically  developed  and  perfected  at  the  Fort  Pitt 
Foundry.  In  1859  James  Hemphill,  Dr.  W.  S.  Mackin- 
tosh and  N.  F.  Hart  entered  into  a  partnership  and 
purchased  a  small  machine  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Pike  Streets.  To  this  enterprise  Mr.  Hart 
contributed  the  financial  support,  Mr.  Hemphill  the 
engineering  and  practical  shop  experience  and  Dr. 
Mackintosh  some  valuable  patents,  including  one  upon 
a  new  type  of  oscillating  steam  engine.  The  partner- 
ship was  later  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Mackin- 
tosh-Hemphill Co.,  Ltd.  In  1878,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  growing  business,  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry, 
v,-hich  adjoined  the  original  Mackintosh-Hemphill  shop, 
was  purchased  and  entirely  rebuilt.  The  old  wooden 
lathes  used  by  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry  for  turning  and 
boring  cannon  were  replaced  by  modern  equipment  for 
building  engines  and  rolling  mills. 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  it  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Hemphill's  theory  that  weight  and  solidity  of  con- 
struction were  fundamental   considerations  in  the   de- 
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sign  of  heavy  duty  engines  and  rolling  mill  equipment 
placed  him  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  first  suc- 
cessful two-high  blooming  mill  was  designed  and  in- 
stalled by  him  at  the  Pittsburgh  Bessemer  Steel  Works, 
now  the  Homestead  Works  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The 
tonnage  records  of  today,  which  but  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  utterly  impossible,  have  been 
achieved  largely  by  the  projection  and  development  of 
the  designs  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hemphill.  Upon  his 
death  in  1900  his  son,  N.  A.  Hemphill,  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  company.  In  1902  he  disposed 
of  his  interests  and  retired  from  active  business, 
Joseph  Fawell  succeeding  him  as  president.  Mr.  Fawell 
died  in  1914  and  was  succeeded  by  Pennock  Hart,  who 
continued  in  active  management  of  the  company  until 
December,  1919,  when  he  resigned  to  become  chairman 
of   the   board   of   directors.      George    S.    Macrum   was 


elected  to  the  vacancy  and   in  addition  has  held  the 
office  of  treasurer. 

The  Woodard  Machine  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  was  in- 
corporated in  1916,  at  which  time  it  acquired  the  plant 
and  property  of  the  Canton  Hughes  Pump  Co.,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  also  the  Foundries  Co.  at  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Later  the  equipment  at  Orrville  was  moved  to  Wooster. 
The  company,  under  the  direction  of  L.  A.  Woodard, 
its  president,  has  extended  and  improved  the  plant  at 
Wooster  to  include  an  iron  foundry  and  an  extensive 
machine  shop  with  special  patented  equipment  for  cut- 
ting gears  and  racks  with  double  helical  teeth;  also 
equipment  for  bobbing  high  speed  helical  gears  up  to 
12  ft.  in  diameter.  In  addition  to  gear  work  the  com- 
pany has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  seamless  tube  mills,  welded 
pipe  mills  and  mills  for  hot-rolled  strip  steel. 


PICTURES  OF  STEEL  MAKING 


Films  May  Be  Obtainerl  from  Department  of  Com- 
merce— To  Be  Shown  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Fair 

Washington,  Aug.  1. — World-wide  distribution  is 
to  be  given  to  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  wel- 
fare work  in  the  American  iron  and  steel  industry 
through  a  si.x-reel  motion  picture  film,  to  be  known  as 
"The  Story  of  Steel."  It  is  to  be  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  picture  is  to  be  pre- 
sented extensively  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and 
will  acquaint  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  the  industry 
in  all  of  its  operations. 

The  story  is  to  begin  with  the  mining  of  ore  and 
will  end  with  the  making  of  finished  products,  passing 
through  the  transportation  period,  blast  furnace  opera- 
tions and  the  making  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer,  open 
hearth  and  electric  processes.  In  a  graphic  way  the 
picture  will  show  the  production  of  rails,  plates,  shapes, 
axles,  rods,  wire  products,  pipe,  tin  plate  and  the  nu- 
merous other  products  so  as  to  give  the  audience  an 
intimate  study  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  and 
coupled  with  it  will  be  a  presentation  of  the  activities 
of  welfare  and  social  character  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  picture  is  to  be  used  extensively  at  the  coming 
world's  fair  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  year  and  efforts  also 
will  be  made  by  the  Government  to  show  it  before  the 
leading  engineering  and  other  organizations  through- 
out the  world.  The  film  will  be  loaned  without  cost  to 
all  dependable  parties.  Application  for  its  use  should 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 


"Effect  of  Nickel  Chromium  on  Cast  Iron,"  by  Rich- 
ard Moldenke. 

"Heating  and  Cooling  Curves  of  Large  "Ingots,"  by 
F.  E.  Bash. 

"Mining  Iron  Ore  in  the  Adirondacks,"  by  John  E. 
Hodge.  ^ 

Employment  in  Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  1. — Despite  the  disturbing 
influence  of  strikes  and  coal  shortages,  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  of  Pennsylvania  continued  to  show  im- 
provement during  the  first  half  of  July.  The  semi- 
monthly report  of  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  indicates  but 
20,050  iron  and  steel  workers  were  reported  employed 
on  July  15,  this  being  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  those  without  work  on  June  15  and  more  than  78 
per  cent  of  those  on  July  1.  The  figures  for  June  15 
were  33,250  and  for  July  1,  25,500. 

Unemployment  conditions  throughout  the  State,  ex- 
clusive of  in  the  mine  trade  and  railroad  shops,  con- 
tinue to  show  improvement.  Exclusive  of  those  with- 
out work  in  these  two  trades  as  a  result  of  strikes,  the 
department  reports  only  101,705  persons  without  em- 
ployment. This  shows  a  reduction  of  more  than  20,000 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  July,  124,665  having  been  re- 
ported without  employment  on  July  1. 

The  strike  of  railroad  shopmen  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  unemployed  metal  and  machinery  workers 
in  some  cases  in  Pennsylvania,  while  coal  shortages,  re- 
sulting from  the  strike  of  miners,  have  necessitated  the 
closing  of  some  plants.  Despite  these,  seven  of  the  ten 
employment  districts  of  the  State  report  fewer  unem- 
ployed on  July  15  than  on  July  1;  one  reports  no 
change,  while  two  districts  report  more  without  em- 
ployment. 


Mining  Institute  at  San  Francisco 

The  126th  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  will  be  held  at 
San  Francisco  Sept.  25-29.  The  institute  is  organiz- 
ing a  transcontinental  trip  for  this  meeting,  the  party 
leaving  the  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  at  6 
p.  m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  9.  The  trip  will  be  via  Chi- 
cago, Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Butte,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Sacramento  and  Reno,  and  San  Francisco  will 
be  reached  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  24.  Technical 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  following  day.  Most  of  the  week  will 
be  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Hetch  Hetchy,  San  Fran- 
cisco Water  Project.  Those  not  taking  this  trip  will 
visit  interesting  points  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 
The  return  trip  will  be  by  the  southern  route,  with 
stops  at  Los  Angeles,  Kingman,  Grand  Canyon,  Globe, 
Bowie  and  El  Paso.  Chicago  will  be  reached  on  Oct. 
10  and  the  party  will  arrive  at  New  York  Oct.  11. 
Among  the  papers  scheduled  for  the  meeting  are  the 
following: 

"Conditions  of  Stable  Equilibrium  in  Iron-Carbon 
Alloys,"  by  H.  A.  Schwartz,  H.  R.  Payne,  A.  F.  Gorton 
and  M.  M.  Austin. 


American  Electrochemists  at  Montreal 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  trip  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  industrial  developments  at  Shawmigan 
Falls,  the  great  electro-chemical  center  of  Canada,  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Electro- 
chemical Society  at  Montreal,  Sept.  21,  22  and  23.  The 
program  for  the  technical  meeting  will  embrace  from 
16  to  20  papers.  The  projected  symposium  on  electro- 
osmosis  has  been  abandoned. 


Engineers  to  Meet  in  San  Francisco 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  week  of  Sept.  25.  F.  W.  Bradley,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements. 


For  the  Gary,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Co., 
for  grading  and  the  foundation  work,  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  Mellon-Stuart-Nelson  Co.,  contractor, 
Pittsburgh.  The  work  is  expected  to  Uke  six  to  eight 
months. 
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New  Gear-Drive  Crank  Sliaper 

A  gear-drive,  24-in.  crank  shaper  kno%s'n  as  the 
1922  design,  and  arranged  for  oither  motor  or  single 
pulley  drive,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Hendey  Machine  Co.,  Torringtoii,  Conn. 

The  new  tool,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, is  of  the  same  general  design  as  the  company's 
cone-pulley  type  of  machines.  Among  the  advantages 
of  the  speed-change  gear  mechanism  are  that  its  ap- 
plication permits  of  greater  and  more  constant  power, 
and  also  that  this  design  lends  itself  readily  to  applica- 
tion of  motor  drive.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  bracket 
at  the  rear,  and  silent  chain  transmission  used.     Push 


The   Extension  Table  Shown   Adds  IS   In.      The  speed  change 
gearing   is  in   the  oil-tight   bo.K  at  right 

button  control  may  be  provided.  The  machine  may  also 
be  driven  directly  from  the  line  shaft,  no  counter- 
shaft being  necessary. 

The  speed-change  gearing  is  in  an  oil-tight  box  on 
the  right  side  of  the  machine  as  shown,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  projections  of  this  box  are  within  the 
floor  space  required  for  the  machine.  There  are  but 
eight  gears  in  the  assembly,  all  of  which  are  of  alloy 
steel,  hardened  and  heat-treated.  Four  speed  changes 
are  provided,  which  with  the  regular  back  gears  of  the 
machine  gives  eight  speeds. 

Gear  shifts  are  conveniently  made  with  a  ball-handle 
lever  guided  by  slots  in  an  H-plate  and  their  manipula- 
tion is  further  simplified  by  the  quick  stop  and  start 
clutch  provided,  which  is  controlled  by  a  long  horizon- 
tal lever  passing  to  the  front  of  the  machine,  as  shown. 
The  operator  manipulates  this  lever  with  his  left  hand 
while  making  gear  shifts  with  his  right.  The  driving 
clutch  is  of  the  double  angle  cone  type  and  engages 
with  the  driving  pulley,  also  acting  as  a  quick  brake 
when  shifted  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has  a  very 
short  motion  and  gives  a  quick  start  and  stop  to  the 
ram,  a  feature  which  saves  time  and  is  of  great  value 
in  setting  tools  and  taking  measurements.  Index  plates 
conveniently  placed  show  the  number  of  strokes  per 
minute  and  the  approximate  cutting  speeds  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  levers. 

The  ram  can  be  set  in  any  position  while  in  motion 
or  idle,  the  length  of  the  stroke  being  shown  on  the 
index  provided.  The  ram  has  a  bearing  in  the  frame 
of  12^4  by  411/4  in.  and  the  ways  for  the  ram  in  the 
frame  have  an  angle  of  50  deg.  The  gib  for  the  ram  is 
combined  with  the  cap  in  one  casting  making  it  very 
rigid,  and  permitting  complete  take-up  by  a  single  ad- 
justment in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  actual  stroke 
of  the  ram  is  24%  in.  The  head  slide  has  a  binder 
which  may  be  used  as  a  drag  and  the  swivel  head  is 
equipped  with  a  single  binder  screw. 

The  cross-feed  mechanism  is  operated  at  the  end 
of  the  cross-rail,  in  all  its  adjustments,  a  dial  with  in- 
dicator serving  to  control  the  amount  of  feed  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion.  The  feed  may  be  manipulated 
while  in  motion  by  the  ball  lever  on  top  of  the  casting 


and  the  lever  points  in  the  direction  of  the  table  travel. 
The  power  down  feed  is  optional  and  when  applied  is 
set  by  the  graduated  dial  for  any  feed  from  0.005  to 
O.OGO  in.  in  steps  of  0.005  in. 

Aside  from  the  usual  T-slots,  the  table  has  rows  of 
jig-drilled  and  reamed  plug  holes  at  right  angles  to 
the  faces  of  the  table  for  blocking  and  fastening  the 
work.  The  minimum  distance  from  the  ram  to  the  table 
is  4  in.  The  vertical  travel  of  the  table  is  14%  in.,  the 
horizontal  travel  being  30  in.  The  top  of  the  table  is 
17  by  24  in.  and  the  side  17%  by  18  in.  A  table  exten- 
sion can  be  provided,  giving  a  total  length  of  42  in., 
and  a  tool  post  extension  can  be  provided  with  it.  The 
table  may  be  removed  and  worked  bolted  to  the  saddle, 
which  is  provided  with  finished  T-sIots.  Vise  jaws  are 
14%  by  3  in.,  and  the  vise  opens  16  in. 

The  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine  is  52  by 
107  in.,  and  the  weight,  net,  5680  lb. 


Die-Head  with  Micrometer  Attachment 

A  stationary  type  die-head  with  micrometer  at- 
tachment, the  general  arrangement  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  has  been  added  to 
the  line  of  the  Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
It  is  intended  to  be  particularly  useful  in  connection 
with  cutting  threads  which  require  one  or  more  rough- 
ing cuts  and  a  finishing  cut,  the  micrometer  attachment 
permitting  the  setting  of  the  die-head  so  that  the  same 
amount  of  metal  is  left  on  all  pieces  for  the  finishing 
cut. 

The  head  is  graduated  for  both  right  and  left  hand 
and  for  all  sizes  of  bolts  and  pipe  within  its  range,  the 
graduations  being  stamped  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
closing  ring  above  the  circular  slot,  as  shown.  The 
die-head  is  adjusted  to  size  by  loosening  the  clamping 
nut  and  bringing  the  index  mark  opposite  the  required 
graduation  on  the  scale,  further  adjustment  being 
made,  if  required,  through  the  micrometer  attachment. 

The  micrometer  attachment  is  adjusted  by  backing 
ofl^  the  upper,  or  stop  screw,  after  first  loosening  the 


Die   Head  with   Mi- 
crometer       Attach- 
ment Applied  to  an 
Engine  Lathe 


stop  screw  lock  nut;  the  micrometer  screw,  below  these, 
then  being  adjusted  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
diametrical  adjustment.  Turning  the  micrometer  screw 
in  a  counter-clockwise  direction,  causes  the  upper  part 
of  the  link  shown  to  swing  to  the  left  about  the  lower 
center,  which  pulls  the  closing  ring  to  the  right  and 
increases  the  diametrical  adjustment.  Turning  the 
micrometer  screw  in  the  opposite  direction  causes  a 
counter  movement  of  the  link  and  decreases  the  dia- 
metrical adjustment.  After  the  micrometer  adjustment 
is  made,  the  stop  screw  is  set  against  the  link  and 
locked  in  place  with  the  lock  nut. 

For  the  roughing  cut  the  die-head  is  adjusted  by 
turning  the  micrometer  screw  in  a  counter-clockwise 
direction  until  the  desired  diametrical  adjustment  is 
obtained,  the  stop  screw  being  left  in  the  locked  posi- 
tion. Two  .or  more  roughing  cuts  can  be  made  by 
decreasing  the  diametrical  adjustment  of  the  die-head 
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in  one  or  more  increments  through  the  micrometer 
screw.  When  the  roughing  cut  has  been  made,  the 
micrometer  screw  is  turned  back  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion until  the  link  comes  against  the  stop  screw,  the 
die-head  then  being  set  for  the  final  diameter  and  is 
ready  for  the  finishing  cut. 

The  die-head  described  may  be  applied  to  turret 
lathes,  engine  lathes,  and  hand  operated  screw  ma- 
chines,   being    also    applicable    to    all    lathe    types    of 


threading  machines  where  the  work  is  revolved  ana  the 
threading  head  remains  stationary.  In  applying  the 
head  to  a  turret  lathe  it  is  equipped  with  a  shank  to 
conform  to  the  dimensions  of  the  socket  of  the  turret, 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  cross  slide  of  an  en- 
gine lathe  a  special  knee  bracket  is  necessary,  a  specisl 
dead  center  being  also  required.  The  work  can  be 
gripped  in  a  chuck  and  threaded  without  the  use  of  the 
centers  when  the  shape  of  the  part  makes  it  necessary. 


PROTECTION  BY  ALUMINUM 


Coated  Grate  Bars  Showii  to  Have  Foui   to  Six 
Times  Life  of  Bars  Untreated 

In  the  issue  of  the  Revue  de  Metallurgie  for  May, 
1922,  there  is  a  short  article  by  Leon  Guillet  giving 
the  results  of  experiments  obtained  with  metal  pro- 
tected by  an  aluminum  coating. 

This  coating  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  wel'  ■ 
known  in  this  country  under  the  title  of  calorized,  but 
instead  of  being  obtained  by  packing  the  articles  in 
powdered  aluminum  and  other  agents  and  raising  to  a 
high  temperature,  the  articles  were  coated  by  means 
of  the  Schoop  process.  This  process  consists  in  melt- 
ing the  metal  used,  whether  aluminum  or  zinc  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  and  projecting  the  melted  metal  in  a 
fine  spray  against  the  article  to  be  covered.  The  coat- 
ing so  obtained  when  aluminum  is  used  has  been  given 
the  name  of  "aluminage."  The  results  obtained  with 
metal  so  protected  do  not  appear  to  be  comparable  with 
those  of  calorized  metal,  except  in  particular  cases  and 
especially  when  the  temperature  reached  by  the  pieces 
is  low. 

Two  applications  have  been  noted  during  the  last 
few  months  which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit 
attention.  They  consist  of  fire  gi-ate  bars  and  also  of 
cast  iron  stoves.  In  both  cases  the  life  of  the  samples 
was  considerably  increased. 

Fire   Grate  Tests 

First  in  regard  to  fire  grate  bars;  the  tests  have 
been  chiefly  made  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  although 
tests  are  being  carried  out  in  France  especially  with 
locomotives  of  the  Chemins  de  Fer  de  I'Etat.  In  1919 
a  preliminary  series  of  tests  were  made  in  Germany 
with  grate  bars,  on  which  a  coating  of  pulverized 
aluminum  had  been  made.  In  this  case  freight  engines 
of  the  Prussian  State  railroad  were  used.  The  results 
showed  that  the  resistance  of  the  grate  bars  so  treated 
were  six  times  greater  than  that  of  untreated  bars.  In 
1920  another  series  of  tests  were  made  with  four  ex- 
press locomotives,  one-half  of  the  grate  bars  in  each 
fire  (20  bars)  were  covered  with  aluminum  and  the 
others  were  untreated.  Every  four  weeks  the  bars 
were  weighed  and  photographed.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  four  weeks  the  untreated  bars  lost  on  the  average 
250  gr.;  after  8  weeks  1600  gr.;  after  12  weeks  2050 
gr.  per  bar.  After  a  period  of  six  weeks  some  un- 
treated bars  had  to  be  replaced,  and  after  sixteen 
weeks  not  any  of  the  original  twenty  untreated  bars 
remained.  At  the  end  of  four  months  none  of  the 
treated  bars  were  attacked  and  the  loss  in  weight  was 
insignificant. 

Tests  With  Cooking  Stoves 

In  Denmark  the  State  railroad  carried  out  a  large 
number  of  similar  tests  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Danish  company  Soyakagefabrik 
carried  out  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  on 
cooking  stoves.  After  2000  hr.  the  firepot  was  com- 
pletely corroded  and  needed  replacement.  In  the  same 
case  a  similar  plate  covered  with  aluminum  remained 
practically  intact  after  2000  hr.  of  service.  Also  some 
tests  were  made  on  tuyeres;  those  covered  with  alu- 
minum retained  very  smooth  faces  and  were  hardly,  if 
at  all,  attacked  by  the  fire. 

To  sum  up  the  tests  made  under  the  conditions 
given  above,  the  treated  samples  gave  at  least  four 
times  the  service  and,  as  a  general  rule,  six  times  the 
service  of  untreated  pieces. 


At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  from  experi- 
ments that  are  not  yet  finished  that  if  the  sample  is 
carried  to  a  high  temperature  the  protection  cannot 
compare  with  that  obtained  with  calorization.  The 
layer  is  detached  easily  and  the  protection  fails.  It 
should  be  added  that,  in  regard"  to  the  fire  grate  bars, 
the  information  obtained  is  unanimous  in  regard  to 
not  only  an  important  increase  in  the  life  of  the  bars 
but  also  that  the  clinker  is  much  more  easy  to  remove 
and  does  not  stick  so  hard  as  with  uncovered  grate 
bars.  This  is  extremely  important  and  is  not  to  be 
neglected. 

The  information  given  above  comes  from  well  au- 
thorized sources  and  it  appears  certain  that  the  practi- 
cal tests  being  made  in  France  will  confirm  it. 

G.  B.  W. 

Flexible  Radial  Grinder 

The  flexible  radial  grinder  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  a  recent  development  of  the  Stow 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.     It  is  designed  for 
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Flexible  Radial 
Grinder  for  Op- 
eration of  Abra- 
sive Wlieels  and 
Wire  Scratch 
Brushes  on 
Large     Castings 


grinding  with  maximum  power  over  a  large  area,  for 
the  operation  of  abrasive  wheels  and  wire  scratch 
brushes  on  large  castings,  automobile  bodies  and  sim- 
ilar applications.  It  may  also  be  provided  for  drilling 
or  with  a  screwdriver  for  assembling. 

The  grinder  hangs  from  the  ceiling  and  no  counter- 
shaft is  necessary,  as  it  can  be  belted  directly  to  the 
line  shaft  or  the  motor.  The  weight  of  the  flexible 
shaft  is  counterbalanced,  as  shown,  so  that  the  opera- 
tor is  free  at  all  times  and  may  have  the  tool  within 
easy  reach  and  control.     Five  sizes  are  available. 


French  Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Increase 

Exports  of  pig  iron  and  steel  from  France  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1922  were  818,107  metric  tons, 
valued  at  391,120,000  francs,  as  compared  with  674,939 
metric  tons,  valued  at  350,576,000  francs,  during  the 
same  period  of  1921. 

Imports  of  pig  iron  and  steel  into  France  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1922  totaled  269,784  metric  tons, 
valued  at  214,328,000  francs,  as  compared  with  189,926 
metric  tons,  valued  at  224,868,000  francs,  for  the  same 
period  of  1921.         

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co.,  Southington,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  hardware  and  mechanics  tools,  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  week  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers: L.  E.  Sichthorn,  president;  T.  J.  Ray,  vice-presi- 
dent; George  S.  Case,  secretary;  and  E.  N.  Walkeley, 
treasurer. 


Economy  Features  of  Electric  Foundry 

Locating  Furnace  and  Supply  Bins — Handling  Materials — 

What  Is  Involved  in  Caring  for  Electrodes — 

Laboratory  Facilities  Necessary 


BY  CHARLES  WELLMAN  FRANCIS 


PROBABLY  the  most  essential  requisite  of  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electric  furnace  in  the  foundry  is 
its  location  or  relative  position  in  the  shop.  Most 
foundry  buildings  of  modern  type  construction  are 
built  vvith  a  main  bay  ranging  in  width  from  40  to  65 
ft.  with  a  side  bay  or  leanto  on  each  side,  of  20  to  30  ft. 
In  the  main  bay  are  located  overhead  traveling  cranes. 

One  of  the  best  locations  for  the  furnace  is  to  place 
it  just  inside  the  main  bay  of  the  building,  so  that 
when  the  crane  trolley  is  at  its  maximum  position  at 
the  side,  the  crane  hook  will  lift  vertically  the  electrode 
farthest  from  the  center  of  the  building.  This  will 
govern  its  position  relative  to  the  width  of  the  shop 
and  leave  it  placed  so  that  the  maximum  floor  space  is 
available  between  it  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
bay. 

As  to  its  position  lengthwise,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
it  close  to  one  end  of  the  shop,  for  with  the  furnace 
in  this  position  we  have  a  continuous  chain,  so  to 
speak,  of  raw  material  to  finished  product  from  the 
furnace  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  respectively. 
This  location  is  practical  for  the  larger  size  furnaces. 
The  only  great  disadvantage  of  this  location  is  that 
valuable  floor  space  under  the  overhead  cranes  is  lost. 
However,  this  can  hardly  be  rectified  because  electric 
furnaces  of  3  tons  capacity  or  moi'e  require  at  least 
20  ft.  of  headroom  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  elec- 
trodes, and  this  headroom  can  only  be  had,  as  a  rule, 
under  the  cranes  in  the  main  bay. 

Provided  there  is  sufficient  headroom,  it  is  economy 
to  place  smaller  size  furnaces  in  one  of  the  side  bays 
of  the  shop,  with  the  pouring  spout  pointing  across  the 
shop,  and  extending  into  the  main  bay  to  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  crane  trolley  will  give  a  vertical  lift  to 
the  furnace  ladle  as  it  is  raised  from  the  pit.  This 
location  makes  all  of  the  floor  space  in  the  main  bay 
available  for  molding  and  shaking  out  castings.  An 
electric  hoist  can  be  erected  alongside  of  the  furnace 
in  the  side  bay  for  raising  the  electrodes  clear  of  the 
roof-eyes,  as  is  often  required  when  a  roof  has  to  be 
replaced,  and  subsequently  for  handling  the  roof. 

Locating  the  Scrap  Bins 

The  next  question  of  vital  importance  is  the  han- 
dling of  the  materials,  principally  the  scrap.  Unless 
this  problem  be  properly  worked  out,  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  can  be  thrown  away  needlessly.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  scrap  bins  built  of  brick  and  con- 
crete construction  close  to  the  railroad  siding,  the  top 
level  of  the  side  walls  of  the  bins  being  the  same 
height  as  the  top  of  the  standard  gage  gondola  cars 
in  which  scrap  is  usually  shipped.  An  electro-magnet 
can  be  erected  at  a  convenient  point  to  unload  the  steel 
scrap  from  the  railroad  cars  to  the  bins. 

An  industrial  railroad  of  narrow  gage  can  be 
readily  built  along  the  face  of  bins,  turning  at  right 
angles  and  passing  into  the  shop  through  the  side  bay 
and  thence  to  a  point  accessible  to  the  furnace  charg- 
ing door.  Just  inside  the  door  entering  the  side  bay,  a 
suspension  platform  scale  can  be  readily  located  for 
weighing  the  scrap  while  it  is  being  carried  in  small 
scrap  cars  of  a  dumping  type.     With  this  layout,  the 


•An   article   by   Mr.    Francis   coverina   tlie   choice   of  tlie 
electric  furnace  appeared  in  the  issue  of  July  27,  page   201. 


electro-magnet  can  be  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
unloading  the  scrap  into  the  bins  and  loading  the  small 
cars  from  the  bins.  By  this  means  two  men,  one  for 
operating  the  magnet  crane  and  another  for  handling 
the  industrial  cars,  can  take  care  of  all  the  scrap  up 
to  the  point  where  it  is  piled  near  the  furnace  charging 
door,  whereas  by  another  arrangement  it  would  require 
a  regular  yard  gang  of  two  or  three  times  this  number 
of  men  for  unloading  the  scrap  by  hand  to  the  bins. 

Hand  Charging   of  Furnace 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  most  economical  means 
of  charging  the  furnace  is  by  hand  shoveling,  provided 
the  furnace  is  a  3-ton  furnace  or  smaller,  and  the 
scrap  is  of  a  shoveling  type.  About  three  years  ago 
the  writer  personally  conducted  a  test  to  determine 
the  time  required  for  charging  a  3-ton  furnace  by  hand. 
This  test  covered  a  series  of  30  heats,  which  were  the 
first  heats  taken  from  this  furnace.  A  green  crew  of 
three  laborers  was  used  and  the  charges  consisted  of 
about  40  per  cent  foundry  scrap,  the  remaining  GO  per 
cent  being  made  up  of  heavy  axle  turnings  and  boiler 
plate  punchings.  The  shortest  time  required  to  charge 
this  furnace  with  6000  lb.  of  scrap  was  8  min.,  and  the 
longest  time  was  14  min.,  the  average  time  per  heat 
being  12  min.  As  long  as  scrap  can  be  handled  at  this 
rate  there  is  no  need  for  considering  a  charging  ma- 
chine which  is  cumbersome  and  in  the  way  in  a  small 
shop,  where  space  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The  crew 
of  laborers  which  is  used  for  charging  the  furnace  can 
be  used  in  the  cleaning  room  or  on  the  shakeout  floor 
at  intervals  between  heats,  thus  relieving  the  labor 
costs  on  the  furnace  department. 

Aside  from  the  scrap,  the  handling  of  the  refrac- 
tories and  electrodes  is  the  next  problem  of  greatest 
importance.  Silica  roof  bricks  of  special  shape  are 
easily  broken  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be 
stacked,  together  with  the  remaining  types  of  brick, 
in  a  dry  room  or  shed,  which  is  not  accessible  for  any 
other  purpose,  thoroughly  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  furnace. 

Inspecting  and  Storing  Electrodes 

Electrodes  should  be  stored  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  bricks,  and  they  should  be  laid  in  tiers  of 
parallel  rows  with  several  smooth  boards  laid  parallel 
under  the  bottom  row,  to  protect  them  from  the  damp- 
ness of  the  floor.  The  most  important  part  of  an  elec- 
trode is  the  end,  because  it  forms  the  joint  between 
two  sections  of  electrode.  If  the  edges  on  the  ends  are 
chipped  or  broken,  the  efficiency  of  the  electrode  is 
greatly  diminished,  simply  because  the  efficiency  of  an 
electrode  depends  on  its  current-carrying  capacity  per 
square  inch  of  sectional  area. 

When  a  shipment  of  electrodes  arrives  at  the  plant, 
it  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  inspection  as  each 
electrode  is  being  unloaded  from  the  car.  Four  main 
points  should  be  considered  during  this  inspection. 
First,  that  each  electrode  is  free  from  linear  cracks, 
which  sometimes  extend  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  electrode.  Second,  that  the  threaded  sections  or  the 
female  ends  of  each  electrode  are  concentric  with  the 
periphery  or  circumference  of  the  electrode.  Third, 
that  the  ends  of  the  electrode  are  as  nearly  a  perfect 
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circle  as  possible  instead  of  being  oval  or  elliptical. 
Fourth,  that  the  end  edges  and  threads  are  not  chipped 
or  broken  in  any  way. 

When  the  electrode  ends  are  not  concentric  an  over- 
lapping at  the  joint  is  in  evidence,  giving  a  smaller 
sectional  area  of  contact  and  subsequently  less  current- 
carrying  capacity,  which  causes  the  electrode  to  over- 
heat at  the  joint  and  pencil  off.  Chipped  or  broken 
ends  and  threads  will  cause  the  same  troubles  as  men- 
tioned above,  while  oval  electrodes  will  often  jam  in  the 
roof  cooling  glands  and  be  the  means  of  the  automatic 
regulators  functioning  improperly.  It  is  advisable  to 
number  or  letter  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  elec- 
trode screws  and  electrodes,  so  that  when  they  are  put 
on  the  furnace  in  a  certain  order,  the  joints  made  are 
the  best  possible.  A  good  electrode  joint  is  probably 
the  essential  feature  of  real  operating  economy,  as  a 
large  portion  of  furnace  delays  are  caused  by  broken 
electrodes,  portions  of  electrodes  in  the  bath,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  generally  caused  by  a  carelessly  made  joint. 

Quick  Test  Laboratory   Advocated 

Probably  no  one  can  appreciate  the  value  and  sav- 
ing derived  from  a  quick-test  laboratory  more  than  the 
electric  furnace  melter.  The  initial  expenditure  on 
such  an  installation  is  little  or  nothing  compared  to  the 
results   obtained   from   it.     Any   number   of  foundries 


send  drillings  from  a  cup  test  to  some  outside  laboratory 
for  a  determination  of  their  final  analysis.  For  pre- 
liminary carbon  tests  they  rely  solely  on  the  melter's 
judgment  of  a  fracture  test  piece.  Often  troubles  arise 
during  a  heat  when  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
a  good  fracture  test,  and  it  is  in  such  emergencies  that 
the  chemical  laboratory  exemplifies  its  real  value,  for 
a  laboratory  test  can  be  taken  from  any  test  sample 
that  comes  from. the  furnace.  Another  real  value  is 
that  all  incoming  scrap  can  be  quickly  analyzed  before 
the  railroad  cars  are  unloaded  and  the  shipment  re- 
jected or  accepted  as  the  case  may  be.  Our  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  is  justifiable  under  such  condi- 
tions as  have  been  mentioned. 

The  author  has  endeavored 'in  this  writing  to  set 
forth  a  few  points  of  value  to  be  considered  when  a 
new  electric  furnace  installation  is  contemplated. 
Foundry  superintendents  find  that  it  is  not  the  easiest 
matter  to  obtain  improvements  after  a  new  installation 
is  completed  and  in  operation.  If  features  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  article  are  therefore  included 
in  the  construction  and  installation  costs,  they  will  be 
greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  melting  costs, 
to  say  nothing  of  eliminating  the  confusion  and  other 
difficulties  which  accompany  the  installation  of  these 
features  while  the  furnace  is  in  operation. 


OTIS  STEEL  CO.  PLANS 


Strip  Department  Will  Be  Included  in  Additions 
to  Plant  Capacity 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  in  addition  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  steel  plant  at  its  Riverside  works  to  round 
out  the  present  equipment,  as  announced  in  The  Iron 
Age  last  week,  will  add  a  hot  and  cold-rolled  strip  de- 
partment with  an  annual  capacity  of  80,000  tons.  Ex- 
tension plans  provide  for  four  100-ton  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, a  40-in.  blooming  mill  and  a  24-in.  sheet  bar  mill 
to  manufacture  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  for  its 
plate,  sheet  and  strip  mill  departments.  With  the  pro- 
posed extensions  the  company  will  have  a  complete  steel 
making  plant.  It  has  been  manufacturing  pig  iron  since 
its  purchase  of  the  two  blast  furnaces  of  the  Cleveland 
Furnace  Co.,  in  1919,  but  at  present  has  to  buy  its  semi- 
finished steel  from  other  producers.  It  is  announced 
that  on  completion  of  the  new  units  the  company  will 
have  an  annual  capacity  of  approximately  534,000  tons 
of  finished  steel  products. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  extensions  and  $1,000,000 
additional  working  capital.  The  Otis  Company  is  offering 
through  investment  houses,  a  $5,000,000  issue  of  first 
mortgage,  25  year,  IV2  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds  and  proposes  to  issue  330,000  additional  shares 
of  no  par  common  stock  which  will  be  offered  to  present 
stockholders  at  $11  per  share.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  will  be  held  Aug.  25  to  take  action  on 
reducing  the  present  authorized  amount  of  capital  stock 
to  the  amount  outstanding,  this  being  required  by  law 
before  an  additional  stock  issue  can  be  voted.  Another 
stockholders'  meeting  has  been  called  for  Sept.  18  to 
approve  the  proposed  increase  in  common  stock. 


Labor  Supply  and  Immigration 

Only  68  1-3  per  cent  of  the  number  of  aliens  per- 
mitted under  the  3  per  cent  limitation  law  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  according  to  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion. The  number  admitted  was  243,953,  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 356,995.  This  compares  with  805,228  admitted 
during  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  five-year  period,  1910  to  1914,  admissions  ag- 
gregated 5,174,701,  an  annual  average  of  1,034,940,  and 
the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  added  3,731,809 
persons  net  to  our  population,  at  an  average  yearly 
rate  of  746,362.     In  these  five  years  more  than  1,500,- 


000  common  and  in  excess  of  500,000  skilled  workers 
arrived  in  this  country.  From  1915  through  1919  the 
total  net  immigration  was  only  554,456,  and  the  larg- 
est number  of  arrivals  in  one  year  was  326,700,  in  1915. 
According  to  the  1910  census,  three-fifths  of  our  bi- 
tuminous coal,  65  per  cent  of  our  copper,  more  than 
half  of  our  iron  ore,  three-quarters  of  our  construction 
work,  three-fifths  of  our  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, 85  per  cent  of  our  sugar  refining,  between  60  and 
70  per  cent  of  our  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  our  clothing,  more  than  half  of  our 
iron  and  steel,  and  67  per  cent  of  our  leather  were 
produced  with  the  labor  of  foreign-born  wage  earners. 
Moreover,  our  railroad  and  highway  building,  as  well 
as  other  construction  requiring  unskilled  labor,  has 
been  done  for  the  most  part  by  this  type  of  worker. 


Ashtabula  Steel  Mill. Soon  to  Operate 

The  plant  of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  a  sheet  interest,  is  being  completed  and  initial 
production  will  be  turned  out  early  in  August.  The 
product  will  consist  of  sheet  steel,  black  and  galvan- 
ized, flat  and  corrugated.  The  plant  has  eight  pair  and 
sheet  furnaces,  now  ready  for  firing,  and  equipment 
for  pulverizing  coal.  Pickling  and  galvanizing  ma- 
chines have  been  installed.  Sheet  bars  will  be  pur- 
chased on  the  market. 


Machine  Irons  Out  Buckles  in  Sheets 

The  MacKay  Machine  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  en- 
gaged in  general  machine  and  job  work  and  in  build- 
ing special  machinery,  has  evolved  a  roll  levcler  of  its 
own  design  to  roll  the  buckles  and  strains  out  of  sheets. 
Installations  have  been  made  for  the  C.  R.  Wilson  Body 
Co.,  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  others.  The  machine  has  17  rolls  in  bronze  bear- 
ings, and  operates  at  80  ft.  per  minute  in  the  buck- 
ling departments  of  several  mills. 


Sales  of  Leather  Belling 

Domestic  sales  of  oak  leather  belting,  as  reported 
by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange,  and  representing 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  amounted  to 
103,890  lb.  and  $164,250  for  the  week  ended  July  15, 
compared  with  81,987  lb.  and  $134,542  for  the  preceding 
week  and  52,708  lb.  and  $89,447  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921.  Included  in  the  current  figures  are  64,- 
311  lb.  of  first  quality,  at  $103,363,  and  17,308  lb.  of 
waterproof,  at  $32,717. 


Use  of  Steam  for  Cooling  Sheet  Rolls 

How  Best  to  Apply — Better  Cooling  Method  Needed  to  Reduce 

Roughening  of  Roll  Surface — Deep  Chilled 

Rolls  Favored 

BY  GEORGE  C.  BROWN 


SOME  years  ago  the  limit  on  sheet  mills  for  double 
iron  was  135  pairs  for  8  hr.  work.  This  limit  was 
placed  there  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  The  standard  size  roll  at  that 
time  was  24  in.  in  diameter.  This  size  was  thought 
to  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  amount  of  heat 
that  that  number  of  pairs  would  add  to  the  rolls,  but 
at  a  convention  held  in  1903  or  1904  this  limit  was  re- 
moved and  the  crews  were  allowed  to  turn  out  any 
number  of  pairs  they  could  in  the  8  hr. 

It  was  then  found  that  24-in.  rolls  were  not  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  increased  tonnage,   so  the 


The  Illustration  Shows  a  Sheet  That  Was  Rolled  on  a  Mill 
Where  the  Steam  Was  Applied  Through  Pipes  Paralleling 
the  Back  of  the  Roll.  The  stripes  show  where  the  steam  has 
pitted  or  roughened  the  roll.  The  effect  is  just  as  bad  when 
the  steam  is  applied  through  a  hood  under  the  foreplate,  but 
with  this  method  the  entire  surface  is  roughened  instead  of 
striped 

diameter  of  the  roll  was  raised  to  26  in.  After  a  time 
the  men  became  so  efficient  in  their  work  and  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  some  minor  details,  such  as  one  pass 
on  the  run  over,  etc.,  where  two  passes  were  given 
under  the  old  method,  they  were  enabled  to  turn  out 
still  greater  tonnage  and  26-in.  rolls  were  found  to  be 
too  small,  making  it  necessary  again  to  increase  the 
diameter  to  28  in.  and  30  in.,  which  latter  size  is  in 
common  use  to-day. 

Where  this  limit  of  the  diameter  of  the  sheet  roll 
is  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  would  seem  that  we  have 
about  reached  it;  but  even  with  this  larger  size  roll 
we  have  to  resort  to  artificial  means  of  cooling.  For 
this  purpose  we  use  steam,  which  is  a  crude  means, 
as  there  is  no  question  that  it  roughens  the  surface 
of  the  rolls.     Especially  is  this  true  where  the  chill  is 


light,  say,  of  M  or  %  in.  in  depth  and  soft  or  medium 
in  hardness.  This  roughness  from  steam  is  not  so 
apparent  w-here  the  chill  is  of  a  good  depth  and  reason- 
ably hard.  The  effect  on  the  roll  is  just  the  same, 
but  the  harder  chill  of  course  offers  a  greater  resist- 
ance and  will  run  a  longer  time  or  make  a  greater 
number  of  heats  before  becoming  rough. 

Again  is  this  soft  light  chill  bad  in  that  it  picks  up 
iron  from  the  pairs  while  roughing  and  makes  a  rough 
pitted  sheet  when  finished.  In  heavy  orders  such  as 
Nos.  26  and  25  gage  double,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  first-class  sheet  on  a  medium  chilled  roll,  where 
one  has  to  use  a  good  head  of  steam,  as  is  generally 
the  case.  It  keeps  a  roller  riding  a  polishing  block 
almost  continually,  at  least  every  two  or  three  heats, 
if  he  wants  to  have  good  results.  This  cuts  down  his 
tonnage,  as  it  takes  from  5  to  10  min.  to  polish  a  roll. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  are  less  breaks 
on  soft  than  on  hard  chilled  rolls,  but  the  way  we 
work  to-day  continuously  for  8  hr.,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  more  risk  on  the  hard  chill  than  on  the 
soft,  and  I  know  with  the  harder  chill  better  results 
are  obtained,  both  in  the  iron  opening  and  in  smooth 
sheets. 

Steam  is  applied  to  the  rolls  in  two  ways:  one 
through  a  funnel  shaped  hood  under  the  fore  plate ; 
the  other  by  means  of  a  V^-in.  perforated  pipe  parallel- 
ing the  bottom  roll  under  the  guides,  and  one  parallel 
to  the  top  roll  just  above  the  guides.  These  perfo- 
rations are  about  1  in.  apart  and  the  pipe  is  Vz  in. 
from  the  rolls. 

There  are  no  set  rules  that  can  be  laid  down  for 
using  steam,  that  is,  I  mean,  no  roller  can  follow  a 
set  of  rules  that  will  enable  him  to  do  good  work  and 
be  reasonably  safe  from  roll  breakage  at  all  times,  for 
the  roller  who  sacrifices  his  work  by  putting  on  a  full 
head  of  steam  continuously  in  order  to  keep  from 
breaking  rolls  will  not  last  long  as  a  sheet  roller.  He 
will  not  be  a  profitable  workman  to  the  firm  for  which 
he  works.  Experience  with  the  use  of  steam  for  a 
number  of  years  has  taught  the  writer  thaf  the  follow- 
ing methods  will  be  found  good  in  the  majority  of 
cases: 

When  you  begin  to  rough  your  heat  down, 
turn  on  a  head  of  steam  sufficient  to  give  you 
the  desired  circle  in  the  end  of  your  pair. 
Every  roller  will  know  just  what  that  circle 
should  be.  Let  that  amount  of  steam  remain 
on  during  the  roughing  of  the  heat.  When 
you  come  to  the  run  over,  turn  about  one-half 
the  steam  off.  After  the  heat  is  run  over  and 
just  before  you  rough  your  three  finishers  or 
whatever  number  you  need,  turn  your  steam 
up  to  where  it  was  during  the  roughing  of  the 
heat.  After  the  finishers  are  roughed  down 
turn  your  steam  down  again  for  the  finish  to 
the  same  amount  that  you  had  on  the  run 
over.  If  you  follow  this  out  during  the  turn 
you  will  find  that  your  rolls  have  changed 
shape  very  little.  Expansion  and  contraction 
in  the  minimum  are  the  main  factor  in  pre- 
venting roll  breaking. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  sheet  roll  absorbs 
as  much  if  not  more  heat  on  the  run  over  and  finishing 
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than  it  does  on  roughing  because  the  iron  is  in  contact 
with  the  rolls  much  l&nger.  But  this,  I  believe,  is  an 
error.  If  a  sheet  roll  would  absorb  as  much  heat  on 
the  run  over  and  finishing  as  in  the  roughing,  why 
does  one  rough  down  three  finishers  after  the  run  over 
before  finishing  to  expand  the  rolls  to  the  same  place 
they  were  during  the  roughing?  Then,  again,  if  one 
will  follow  the  record  of  rolls  that  were  broken  on  the 
finish,  he  will  find  that  7  out  of  10  were  broken  on 
the  first  pack  out  and  in  the  first  pass,  showing  that 
the  rolls  have  contracted  or  lost  heat  between  the 
time  of  roughing  and  finishing. 

If  one  would  slack  the  screws  an  inch  or  two  and 
put  hot  packs  through  the  rolls  all  day  he  would  not 
add  200  deg.  of  temperature  to  the  rolls,  for  this  reason 
it  is  evident  the  rolls  take  on  heat  through  pressure 
rather  than  by  contact.  The  reduction  is  much  greater 
on  the  roughing  than  on  the  finishing.  For  example, 
take  a  %-in  bar,  give  it  five  equal  passes  on  the  chill 
rolls,  making  about  20  per  cent  of  a  draft;  then,  again, 
take  a  %-in  bar,  give  it  five  equal  passes  about  20  per 
cent  draft  also.  The  %-in.  bar  will  be  reduced  Va  in. 
on  each  pass,  while  the  %-in.  bar  will  be  reduced 
only  1/16  in.  Yet  the  draft  is  the  same  on  both 
bars.  The  %-in.  bar  will  add  much  more  heat  to  the 
roll  than  the  %-in.  bar,  though  the  %-in.  bar  may 
have  been  hotter  on  the  roughing  than  the   %-in.  bar. 


If  from  a  pack  that  has  broken  a  roll  a  piece  is 
cut  out  just  where  the  break  has  occurred,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  with  the 
naked  eye  the  difference  in  thickness  between  what  has 
gone  through  the  roll  and  that  which  has  not,  yet  the 
micrometers  will  show  a  draft  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 
From  these  facts  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  reduc- 
tion rather  than  contact  that  adds  heat  to  the  rolls. 

The  method  given  for  applying  steam  is  only  for 
double  iron.  For  single  iron  and  for  some  of  the 
heavier  gages  the  fixing  of  the  steam  supply  can  be 
made  at  the  starting  of  the  turn  to  give  the  desired 
shape  in  the  end  of  the  pair  and  let  it  remain  on  dur- 
ing the  8  hr.  Of  course,  no  roller  who  expects  to  do 
good  work  will  use  as  much  steam  on  the  lighter 
gages,  such  as  on  No.  24  single  and  No.  30  double 
sheets,  as  he  would  on  heavier. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  steam 
was  a  crude  method  of  cooling  sheet  rolls.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  for  it  perhaps  is,  that  it  is  the  less 
of  two  evils  and  that  there  will  be  a  better  method 
invented  some  day.  I  think  myself  that  the  better  way 
would  be  through  an  application  of  warm  air  to  be 
used  as  we  use  steam  to-day.  This  would  not  pit  the 
sheet  rolls  due  to  lack  of  moisture  and  I  think  it  would 
reduce  the  heat  just  as  effectively  in  the  roll  without 
the  evil  effects. 


AN  ENGINEERING  MUSEUM 


Movement  to   Establish   One  at   the   Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington 

After  the  DeLamater-Kricsson  commemoration  on 
March  9,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  between 
the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  appointed  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  committee  in  charge  in  making  a  col- 
lection of  historical  material  connected  with  Cornelius 
H.  DeLamater  and  Capt.  John  Ericsson  (during  their 
50  years'  association  [1840-1890]  as  the  leading  factors 
in  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works,  at  the  foot  of  West 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York)  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  points  out  that  these  works 
were  the  largest  institution  of  their  kind  in  their  day 
and  there  during  the  period  mentioned  developments 
took  place  in  naval,  merchant-marine,  ordnance  and 
industrial  engineering  "which  helped  materially  to 
raise  this  nation  from  comparative  unimportance  to  its 
recognition  as  the  leading  nation  of  the  world,  and  yet 
of  the  details  of  this  accomplishment  there  is  no  record. 
In  fact,  there  is  nowhere  a  tangible  record  of  any  of  the 
steps  whereby  this  country  has  attained  its  present 
commanding  position  in  the  world." 

In  seeking  for  a  permanent  depository  for  the 
DeLamater-Ericsson  historical  collection  the  committee 
conferred  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton and  its  secretary  sent  with  his  reply  his  latest  re- 
port on  the  National  Museum  which  is  under  his  cus- 
tody. The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  report  reads 
as  follows: 

Museums  devoted  to  history,  art  and  the  natural  sciences 
are  established  in  all  of  the  larger  nations  of  the  world  and 
many  of  them  have  established,  in  addition,  educational 
museums  of  engineering  and  industries.  Thus  England  has 
her  South  Kensington  Museum  ;  Prance  her  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Matiors  (at  Paris)  and  Germany  her  Deutsches 
Museum  (at  Munich),  but  nowhere  in  this  nation  of  ours,  the 
most  advanced  in  the  application  of  the  engineering  and 
mechanical  arts,  is  there  a  similar  Institution.  The  com- 
manding place  in  the  world  which  the  United  States  has 
reached  in  the  short  space  of  seventy-flve  years  is  due  largely 
to  the  full  development  and  utilization  of  mechanical  power 
in  the  exploitation  of  her  natural  resources.  It  Is  this  that 
has  made  it  possible  tor  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoy  a  standard  of  living  far  and  above  that  under  which 
the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world  exist,  and  still  no  public 
sign  of  appreciation,  either  national  or  oUierwIse,  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.  What  more  suitable  monument  could  there 
be,    therefore,    than    a    Museum    of    Engineering    and    where 


could   there   be   found   a   more  logical   place  for   it   than   as   a 
part  of  the  great  National  Museum? 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  then  not  only  solicited 
the  placing  of  the  DeLamater-Ericsson  historical  col- 
lection in  its  National  Museum  but  proposed  the  co- 
operation of  the  committee  in  establishing  the  nucleus 
there  of  a  great  national  engineering  museum  com- 
parable to  the  foreign  museums  to  record  the  accom- 
plishments, in  the  upbuilding  of  this  nation,  of  its  engi- 
neers, who  are  only  now  beginning  to  secure  a  recogni- 
tion of  obligations  too  long  deferred. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  engineers  have  done 
for  this  country,  it  was  not  until  1920,  Mr.  Porter  adds, 
that  one  of  them,  James  B.  Eads,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  being  associated  with  the  notables  in  other  vocations 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  "The  first  monument  to  an  engi- 
neer is  only  now  being  erected  and  will  be  dedicated  to 
Capt.  John  Ericsson  in  1924  adjoining  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial in  Washington.  The  first  engineer  to  be  given 
a  chair  in  a  President's  cabinet  is  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the 
present  administration." 

The  committee  has  responded  that  it  realizes  the 
responsibilities  to  be  incurred  in  assuming  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  task  as  has  been  proposed,  but  feel- 
ing that  now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  for  every  day  passing 
is  one  during  which  the  records  needed  are  being  lost 
and  men  who  were  leaders  in  events  are  dying  off,  and 
feeling  that  with  the  backing  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  it  is  strong  enough  to  do  it, 
it  has   started   the  movement. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  there  will  be  exhibited  a  part 
of  the  historical  collection  in  the  Engineering  Societies' 
Building.  Such  of  it  as  would  be  appropriate  as  repre- 
senting the  work  of  Capt.  Ericsson  will  be  sent  as  re- 
quested to  the  tercentenary  of  the  city  of  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  to  be  held  there  next  summer.  On  its  returr. 
it  will  go  with  the  rest  of  the  collection  to  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington. 

It  is  desired  to  make  this  a  national  movement  in 
which  every  engineer  in  the  country  will  participate. 
Engineering  societies  and  alumni  associations  of  engi- 
neering schools  are  requested  to  communicate  for  fur- 
ther information  with  the  joint  committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Engineering  Museum,  Engineering  Societies' 
Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  within  the  near  future  for 
the  election  of  officers  of  a  recently  formed  western 
Massachusetts  branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


Rates  on  Eastern  Iron  Ore  Reduced 

Schedule  Which  Prevailed  Prior  to  August,  1920,  Restored 

— Ex-Lake  Ore  Rates  Unchanged  by  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission 

BY  L.   W.   MOFFETT 


Washington,  Aug.  1. — Eastern  iron  and  steel  and 
iron  ore  interests,  by  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  handed  down  last  Thursday,  won 
their  fight  for  a  28  per  cent  reduction  on  ore  rates  from 
Eastern  mines,  while  iron  and  steel  interests  using 
Lake  Superior  ore  lost  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  rates.  The  decision,  in  addition  to 
ordering  suspended  tariffs  car- 
rying the  28  per  cent  reduction 
in  Eastern  ore  rates  to  go  into 
effect  on  Aug.  28,  also  ordered 
that  tariffs  proposing  a  similar 
reduction  in  rates  on  imported 
ore  become  operative  on  that 
date.  Suspended  tariffs  propos- 
ing the  20  per  cent  reduction  on 
ex-lake  ore  rate  were  ordered 
canceled  on  or  before  Aug.  29. 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  is 
to  restore  the  Eastern  domestic 
and  import  ore  rates  to  the 
level  prevailing  prior  to  the  40 
per  cent  increase  that  went  into 
effect  on  Aug.  26,  1920,  and  to 
place  the  rates  on  these  two 
classes  of  ore  on  the  same  rela- 
tionship that  obtained  before 
that  increase  was  made.  The 
28  per  cent  reduction  is  to  re- 
place, and  is  not  in  addition  to 
the  10  per  cent  decrease  that  be- 
came effective  on  July  1,  1922, 
by  the  general  rate  reduction 
decision  of  the  commission.  The 
ore  decision  has  no  effect  on  re- 
duced import  ore  rates  that  are 
already  in  effect,  such  as  the 
rate  of  $1  per  ton  from  Con- 
stable Hook,  N.  J.,  to  Bethle- 
hem,    Pa.       It    does,    however, 

eliminate  the  40  per  cent  increase  of  Aug.  26,  1920, 
where  this  had  not  been  done.  An  instance  of  this 
is  the  $1.26  rate  from  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  Bethle- 
hem, which  will  become  $1  on  Aug.  28. 

The  Eastern  and  imported  ore  tonnages  affected  by 
the  decision  giving  it  the  lowered  rates,  based  on  1920 
consumption,  were  about  2,096,321  and  about  1,228,496 
tons,  respectively,  while  the  ex-lake  ore  tonnage,  on  the 
same  basis,  which  was  denied  the  proposed  reduction, 
was  35,700,000  tons,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
commission. 

Lake  Interests  Disappointed 

The  decision,  while  a  source  of  gratification  to  East- 
ern consumers  and  mining  interests,  and  a  distinct 
disappointment  to  the  large  consuming  interests  of 
ex-lake  ore  in  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia,  was  fully  concurred  in  by  six  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  while  the  remaining  three. 
Commissioners  Meyer,  AitchLson,  and  Potter,  concurred 
in  the  decision  as  to  reducing  the  Eastern  and  imported 
ore  rates,  but  sharply  dissented  as  to  the  refusal  to 
reduce  the  ex-lake  rates.  They  maintained  that  these 
rates  should  also  have  been  reduced  20  per  cent  as 
proposed  in  the  tariffs  which  have  been  ordered  can- 
celed. They  do  not  agree  with  the  majority  report  that 
the  new  adjustment  is  necessary  to  a  proper  relation- 
ship between  Eastern  and  ex-lake  ore  rates  and  rates 
on  coal  from  and  to  certain  points,  or  that  the  proposed 
ex-lake  reductions  would  be  an   undue  burden   on  the 
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Effect  of  I.  C.  C.  Ore  Rate  Decision 

rpASTERS  or  station-to-station 
■tl'  iron  ore  rates  reduced  28  per 
cent  and  restored  to  level  existing 
prior  to  Aug.  26,  1920,  eliminating 
40  per  cent  increase.  New  rates 
go  into  effect  Aug.  28. 

Ex-lake  ore  rates  remain  un- 
changed from  those  going  into  ef- 
fect July  1,  1922,  tvhen  10  per  cent 
reduction  was  made  in  accordance 
with  general  reduction  rate  deci- 
sion. 

Pending  tariffs  reducing  rates 
on  imported  ore  to  level  existing 
prim-  to  Aug.  26,  1920,  also  go  into 
effect  Aug.  28.  This  will  bring 
these  particular  rates  on  imported 
ore  from  Eastern  tidewater  to  a 
parity  of  rates  on  imported  ore  al- 
ready in  effect,  and  import  and 
Eastern  ore  rates  will  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  before  the 
40  per  cent  increase  was  made 
operative. 


revenues  of  the  carriers  or  on  other  traffic.  The  car- 
riers, it  will  be  recalled,  also  participated  in  the  efforts 
to  reduce  the  rates  on  all  the  ore  traffic  involved. 

The   commission   did   not  find   any  relationship  be- 
tween upper  lake  ore  rates  to  Lake  Superior  docks  to 
the  other  rates  under  discussion.    The  upper  lake  rates, 
however,  are  the  source  of  a  pending  case  in  which  ore 
interests  are  seeking  reductions, 

, which  the  railroads  serving  the 

I  mines  are  opposing.  The  deci- 
sion also  did  not  involve  the 
proposal  of  Buffalo  district  iron 
and  steel  interests,  which  op- 
posed ore  rate  reductions  while 
coal  rates  to  their  plants  were 
unchanged,  to  establish  mini- 
mum rate  on  ex-lake  ore  rates. 
The  Buffalo  interests,  however, 
were  not  opposed  to  reductions 
in  Eastern  ore  rates  themselves, 
but  were  contending  for  lower 
coal  rates,  which  were  granted 
in  part  recently. 

The  decision  covered  three 
complaints.  One  was  the  gen- 
eral case  of  iron  and  steel  and 
railroad  interests,  except  the 
Buffalo  iron  and  steel  makers, 
seeking  the  28  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  Eastern  rates,  and  the 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  rates 
;from  Lake  Erie  ports.  The 
other  two  were  what  are  known 
as  the  Wharton  Steel  Co.  and 
Ringwood  Co.  cases.  The 
I  Wharton  Steel  Co.,  opei-ating 
f  the  Replogle  mines,  near  Whar- 
I  ton,  N.  J.,  and  the  Ringwood 
""'""" '"" ' Co.  in  separate  cases,  later  con- 
solidated with  the  general  case, 
had  also  been  seeking  the  reductions,  which  were 
granted,  on  rates  to  furnaces  in  eastera  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  which,  it  was  charged,  were  unrea- 
sonable, unjustly  discriminatory,  and  unduly  prejudi- 
cial in  comparison  with  the  rates  accorded'  to  compet- 
ing mines  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota 
and  Michigan,  and  at  Sterlington,  Fort  Montgomery 
and   Mineville,   N.  Y. 

History   of  the  Proceedings 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  October,  1921,  reductions 
of  about  28  per  cent  were  made  in  both  the  Eastern 
trunk-line  and  ex-lake  ore  rates,  limited  to  expire 
Dec.  31,  1921.  Prior  to  the  latter  date,  the  carriers 
applied  to  the  commission  for  authority  to  extend  on 
short  notice  the  period  for  an  additional  three  months. 
At  that  time,  the  commission  was  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  general  reductions  in  rates,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion sought  was  denied.  Early  in  March,  1922,  the 
Eastern  carriers  filed  the  schedules,  which  were  sus- 
pended, proposing  a  28  per  cent  reduction  in  Eastern 
trunk-line  ore  rates.  These  were  shortly  followed  by 
the  suspended  rates  applying  on  ex-lake  ore,  now  or- 
dered canceled,  which  were  modified  so  as  to  represent 
a  reduction  of  only  20  per  cent.  Meanwhile  there  had 
gone  into  effect  some  of  the  reduced  import  ore  rates, 
and  carrying  no  date  of  limitation,  they  were  not 
suspended. 

The  following  table  shows  present  rates  and  those 
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which  go  in  effect  on  Aug.  28  on  ore  in  cents  per  gross 
tons  from  Wharton,  N:'J.: 

Effective 
To  Present         Aug.  28 

Catasauqua    154  111 

Coatesville    196  141 

Lebanon    210  ISl 

Steelton     224  161.5 

The  following  presents  similar  facts  as  to  rates 
from  Ringwood: 

Effective 

To                                                         Present  Aug.  28 

Hokendauqua     164  131 

Rmaus   201.5  161.5 

Hellertown 201.5  161.5 

Heading     201.5  161.5 

The  foregoing  compares  with  the  rate  of  $1.15  per 
gross  ton  on  ore  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pittsburgh, 
which  it  was  sought  to  reduce  to  $1.02. 

In  taking  up  a  discussion  of  the  ex-lake  ore  rate 
case,  the  commission  points  out  that  on  June  25,  1918, 
the  ore  rates  from  the  mines  to  the  upper  lake  ports 
were  increased  36.5  cents,  but  no  change  was  made  at 
that  time  on  the  ex-lake  ore  rates.  Under  the  general 
increases  of  1920,  the  ex-lake,  local,  and  import  rates 
on  ore  were  increased  40  per  cent,  but  no  further  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  rates  to  the  upper  lake  ports 
from  the  mines.  The  commission  says  there  appears 
never  to  have  been  any  fixed  relationship  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lake  rates,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
rates  on  coal  and  coke  have  become  relatively  higher 
than  the  rates  on  iron  ore. 

"While  we  are  not  prepared  to  find  that  there 
should  be  any  definite  or  fixed  relationship  between 
rates  on  coal  or  coke  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rates 
on  iron  ore  on  the  other,"  the  decision  says,  "it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  relatively  fair  level  of  rates  on  the  two 
commodities. 

Former  Plan  of  Rate  Making 

"To  preclude  misapprehension,  it  should  be  stated 
that  we  do  not  here  sanction  by  implication  any  rever- 
sion to  the  type  of  I'ate  making  known  as  the  equaliza- 
tion of  freight-assembly  costs  of  raw  material,"  the 
opinion  says.  The  commission  emphasizes  in  its  find- 
ing that  on  each  raw  material  the  freight  charge  must 
be  properly  apportioned  to  the  service  performed.  It 
says:  "The  proposal  of  the  carriers  to  single  out  only 
one  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  and  to  leave  unchanged  the  general  level  of  rates 
on  all  other  raw  materials  used  for  the  same  purpose 
does  not  contemplate  the  same  unlawful  charges  in- 
volved in  the  assembly-cost  method ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  equally  indefensible.  To  affirm,  however, 
that  the  level  of  rates  upon  one  important  raw  mate- 
rial may  be  violently  reduced  below  the  comparative 
level  of  the  rates  upon  all  other  raw  materials  finds 
not  the  slightest  sanction  in  our  rejection  of  the  assem- 
bly-cost idea. 

In  justifying  its  denial  of  reducing  the  ex-lake 
rates,  the  commission  says  that,  roughly,  the  ex-lake 
rates  since  July  1,  1922,  represent  an  index  number  of 
155,  considering  the  rates  fixed  by  the  iron  ore  decision 
of  1916  as  representing  100.  Rates  on  traffic  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  pointed  out,  were  increased  to  a  level  repre- 
senting an  index  of  over  200,  taking  the  rates  of  1910 
as  100,  and  since  July  1,  1922,  they  still  represent  an 
index  of  over  180. 

"If  the  reduced  ex-lake  ore  rates  become  effective, 
they  will  represent  an  index  of  approximately  138,"  it 
is  contended.  "In  the  absence  of  some  showing  that 
the  ex-lake  rates  on  ore  are  relatively  high  compared 
with  other  rates  on  ore  and  with  rates  on  traffic  in 
general,  further  reduction  therein  at  this  time  would 
appear  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  our  findings  in  Re- 
duced Rates,  1922."  Since  1916  and  up  to  July  1,  1922, 
the  decision  says,  there  has  been  an  aggregate  increase 
of  about  55  per  cent  in  the  ex-lake  rates  and  of  over 
85  per  cent  in  such  of  the  Eastern  and  import  rates  as 
have  not  been  subject  to  more  than  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion since  the  increase  of  1920." 

Speaking  generally,  the  decision  says,  rates  on 
Eastern  trunk  line  and  import  ore,  where  such  rates 
have  not  been  reduced  more  than  10  per  cent  since  the 


increase  of  1920,  are  now  much  in  excess  of  ex-lake  ore 
rates  for  like  distances,  in  many  cases  nearly  double, 
and  probably  on  the  average  more  than  80  per  cent 
higher. 

The  commission  justifies  the  Eastern  and  im- 
port reduced  rates  and  finds  the  proposed  ex-lake  rate 
reduction  unreasonable  and  unlawful  "for  the  reason 
that  in  relation  to  rates  in  general,  and  in  relation  to 
rates  closely  affiliated,  such  as  on  coal,  they  would  tend 
to  cast  an  undue  burden  upon  other  traffic;  that  they 
would  be  unduly  prejudicial  to  ore  traffic  from  mines 
in  Eastern  trunk-line  territory,  so  far  as  the  same  car- 
riers participate  in  the  interstate  carriage  of  both  ex- 
lake  and  local  mine  ore  traffic;  that  they  are  unlawful 
inasmuch  as  their  establishment  would  jeopardize  the 
rates  on  a  large  volume  of  other  heavy-loading  low- 
grade  traffic  which  we  have  initiated  under  authority  of 
section  15a  of  the  interstate  commerce  act."  Appre- 
hension also  was  expressed  lest  it  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  annual  return  of  5.75  per  cent  fixed  in  the  10 
per  cent  reduction  case.  The  commission  said  it  was 
persuaded  the  proposed  reductions  in  ex-lake  rates 
would  not  result  in  increased  net  revenues  to  the  car- 
riers, but  in  substantial  reduction,  "probably  more  than 
$3,000,000  per  annum." 

Dissenting  Views 

In  dissenting  in  part,  and  with  Commissioner 
Aitchison  concurring  in  his  views,  Commissioner  Meyer 
gave  figures  as  to  earnings  and  made  comparison  with 
upper  lake  and  other  ore  rates  to  justify  the  reduction 
proposed  in  ex-lake  rates.  He  said  the  conclusion  of 
the  majority  as  to  the  probable  reduced  earnings  not 
being  based  on  car-loading  statistics,  does  not  specifi- 
cally show  the  movement  under  the  ex-lake  rates. 

"It  cannot,  therefore,  on  this  record  be  concluded 
that  an  increase  in  tonnage  following  the  reduction  in 
rates  would  not  result  in  increased  rather  than  reduced 
revenues  for  the  carriers,"  he  says.  "The  opinion  of 
practically  all  parties  on  record  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  reduction  in  rates  would  result  in  increased  move- 
ment and  increased  revenues."  At  another  point,  he 
states  that:  "The  incidences  of  rate  reductions  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  uncertain,  but  on  no  commod- 
ity does  a  reduction  in  rate  give  greater  promise  of  a 
resulting  reduction  in  the  price  of  intermediate  and 
final  products  than  in  the  reduction  of  rates  on  iron 
ore;  and  to  this  extent  the  report  of  the  majority  is 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living." 

Commissioner  Potter  in  his  partial  dissent  gives 
figures  to  offset  the  contention  of  the  majority  that  the 
proposed  reduced  ex-lake  rates  would  be  an  undue  bur- 
den on  traffic  and  as  to  the  finding  that  the  proposed 
rates  would  imperil  the  returns  to  which  the  carriers 
are  entitled,  says  the  carriers  do  not  think  they  would. 
The  apprehension  regarding  further  jeopardizing  of 
the  5.75  per  cent  return  is  replied  to  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  does  not  justify  the  interference  of  the 
majority  view,  and  that  condemnation  of  reductions  in 
rates  should  have  a  better  foundation  in  certainty  as  to 
what  the  results  would  be.  A  reduction  of  the  ex-lake 
rate  20  per  cent,  it  is  stated,  would  be  approximately 
25  cents  per  ton  and  aggregate  approximately  $9,000,- 
000  per  year,  based  on  the  1920  movement.  Such  re- 
duction. Commissioner  Potter  points  out,  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  pig  iron  approximately  50  cents  per  ton  and 
correspondingly  reduce  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel 
products. 

"The  total  1920  movement  of  ore  from  mines  in 
Eastern  trunk-line  territory  was  approximately  2,096,- 
000  tons,"  he  adds.  "The  protection  afforded  these  ores 
by  denying  the  proposed  ex-lake  reduction  is  25  cents 
per  ton,  or  an  aggregate  of  $524,000  on  the  total  move- 
ment. The  protection  of  the  Eastern  mines  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $524,000  is  by  the  majority  report  made  to  cost 
the  consumers  of  products  of  iron  ore  $9,000,000.  To 
put  it  another  way,  in  order  to  protect  the  Eastern 
ores  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  per  ton,  the  consumers  of 
ore  products  are  to  be  compelled  to  pay  in  excess  of 
what  they  should  more  than  $4  per  ton  on  the  ore  pro- 
duced by  the  local  mines.  I  can  see  no  justice  in  such 
action.     We  are  not  called  upon  to  subsidize  the  East- 
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ern  mines  out  of  the  funds  of  consumers  generally  of 
the  products  of  iron  ore.  If  the  local  mines  are  en- 
titled to  protection  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  per  ton, 
some  means  should  be  found  whieh  would  not  cost  the 
consumers  $4  per  ton.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the 
higher  cost  of  pig  iron  continued  by  refusing  the  pro- 
posed reduction  will  naturally  affect  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  products  of  import  ore,  so  that  the  aggre- 


gate amount  which  the  consuming  public  would  pay  on 
the  basis  of  the  majority  report  to  protect  the  Eastern 
mines  to  the  extent  of  $524,000  will  be  much  in  excess 
of  $9,000,000.  The  interstate  commerce  act  requires 
no  such  relation  of  ward  and  guardian  between  the 
local  mines  and  this  commission,  as  the  majority  re- 
port recognizes,  at  the  expense  of  the  producers  of 
other  iron  ores  and  the  consumers  of  their  products." 


Tar  Extractor  with  Improved  Features 

A  centrifugal  tar  extractor  for  cleaning  producer 
gas,  which  has,  among  other  features,  a  water  spray 
directed  upon  the  walls  instead  of  upon  the  fan  blades, 
is  being  manufactured  and  marketed  by  the  Gas  Pro- 
ducer &  Engineering  Corporation,  115  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  under  the  name  of  the  Galusha  tar  extrac- 
tor and  gas  pump.     It  is  a  multi-stage  design. 

The  size  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
driven  by  a  16-hp.  motor  at  1720  r.p.m.  Under  test 
it  removed,  it  is  stated,  over  99.5  per  cent  of  the  tar 
with  the  gas  flow  at  a  rate  of  50,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour. 
The  gas  enters  the  extractor  after  passing  through  a 
cooler,   which   is  a   small  cylindrical   tank  fitted  with 


tor  also  puts  the  gas  under  pressure;  separation  of  the 
tar  from  the  water  in  a  very  small  space  at  the  ex- 
tractor, and  small  space  required  for  the  unit  as  a 
whole  and  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  apparatus. 


T.-ir  Extractor  and  Gas  Pump.  The  water  spray  is  directed 
upon  the   walls  instead  of  upon  the  fan  blades 

water  sprays,  to  chill  the  gas  to  approximately  100  to 
140  deg.  Fahr.  The  clean  gas  is  delivered  from  the 
extractor  under  pressure,  which  may  be  distributed  in 
an  ordinary  steel  pipe  in  the  same  manner  as  natural 
gas  and  city  gas  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  machine  has  a  housing  divided  by  transverse 
partitions  into  four  or  more  sections,  each  provided 
with  a  rotor  and  a  spraying  nozzle.  The  nozzles  direct 
the  flow  of  water  upon  the  walls  of  the  casing  instead 
of  upon  the  fan  blades,  thus  reducing  the  power  con- 
sumption. A  suitable  drain  carries  off"  the  wash  water 
and  tar  at  the  bottom.  Centrifugal  force  keeps  the 
water  distributed  over  the  stationary  interior  walls. 
The  clearance  between  the  rotor  and  the  housing 
brings  the  gas  and  the  film  of  water  over  the  casing 
in  close  contact.  The  drains  lead  into  a  tar  collecting 
tank  at  bottom. 

The  gas  enters  opposite  the  center  of  the  first  fan 
and  is  forced  outward  toward  the  periphery  against 
the  water  covered  casing.  It  then  passes  around  the 
first  rotor  through  a  central  opening  into  next  stage 
and  the  process  is  repeated  for  each  stage. 

Some  of  the  distinctive  features  claimed  for  the 
Galusha  extractor  are:  Small  amount  of  power  re- 
quired; elimination  of  gas  blowers,  because  the  extrac- 


Improved  Pipe  Wrench 

A  new  pipe  wrench  known  as  the  Little  Giant  and 
having  the  end-opening  feature,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Green- 
field Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Simplicity,  lightness  and  unusual  strength  are  fea- 
tures claimed  and  the  tool  is  designed  to  facilitate  han- 
dling of  pipe  in  corners  and  other  confined  places,  the 
wrench  being  set  on  the  pipe   in   the  same  manner  as 


Pipe  Wrench  with 
End  Opening  Fea- 
ture 


a  pair  of  pliers,  instead  of  having  to  fit  the  jaws  on 
from  the  side. 

The  wrench  is  made  up  of  only  three  parts,  a  drop- 
forged  handle  and  jaw  in  one  piece,  heat  treated;  a 
drop-forged  movable  jaw,  also  heat  treated,  and  a  hard- 
ened steel  nut.  In  this  design  springs,  rivets,  frame 
and  pins  have  been  eliminated.  In  a  test  of  strengrth 
the  14  in.  size  is  said  to  have  withstood  more  than 
4700  in.  lb.  without  slipping  or  bending,  the  Army  and 
Navy  departments  requiring  but  2800  in.  lb.  for  a 
wrench  of  this  size.  It  is  said  to  weigh  less  than  a 
Stillson  wrench  of  corresponding  capacity. 

A  feature  is  the  double  set  of  teeth  on  the  main 
jaw.  The  movable  jaw  can  be  engaged  with  either  set 
of  teeth  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  increases  the  life  of 
that  part.  On  the  larger  sizes  four  sets  of  teeth  are 
provided,  the  movable  jaw  being  reversible  to  engage 
the  additional  sets  of  teeth,  which  are  below  the  ad- 
justing nut. 

The  wrench  will  be  made  in  8,  10,  14,  18  and  24  in. 
sizes,  the  three  smaller  sizes  being  now  available. 


Cars  and  Locomotives  at  Low  Prices 

Low-priced  steel  has  been  no  small  factor  in  bring- 
ing large  steel  car  orders  to  the  books  of  the  car  works 
in  the  past  six  months.  The  Railway  Age  says  of  the 
exceptional  prices  named  on  cars  and  locomotives: 

"The  car  and  locomotive  market  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  lower  prices.  Steel  underframe  box  cars 
have  been  secured  in  recent  months  at  prices  approxi- 
mating $1,500  or  $1,600,  steel  hopper  and  gondola  cars 
at  from  $1,600  to  $1,800,  the  price  varying,  of  course, 
with  the  size  and  design.  Refrigerator  cars  cost  at 
present  about  $2,700.  Typical  locomotive  prices  are 
$40,000  for  a  Pacific  and  from  $37,000  to  $42,000  for  a 
Mikado.  Six-wheel  switchers  have  been  bought  at 
about  $30,000  to  $33,000.  Passenger  coaches  have  been 
secured  at  about  $20,000.  These  prices  represent 
marked  decreases  from  the  high  prices  which  ruled  in 
1920  and  are  apparently  proving  a  real  attraction  in 
so  far  as  concerns  bringing  out  orders.  Considering  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  other  than  the  fact  that  we 
should  normally  expect  a  decline  in  business  in  the 
summer  months,  there  is  nothing  at  present  in  sight 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  equipment  business  will 
do  else  than  continue  in  good  volume." 
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RAILROAD  STEEL  CASTINGS 


Testing   Society's  Tentative   Specifications 

Just  Adopted  for  Carbon  Steel 

Among  the  new  tentative  specifications  adopted  by 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  its 
annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  26th  to 
29th,  those  for  railroad  steel  castings  were  prominent. 
They  are  the  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  and 
are  reproduced  as  follQws: 

1.  (a)  These  specifications  cover  all  carbon-steel  castings 
for  locomotive  and  "ar  equipment,  and  for  miscellaneouj 
use,  classified  as  Grade  A  and  Grade  B. 

(6)  The  purposes  for  which  the  two  grades  are  generally 
used  are ; 

G.  die  A,  unanmaied.  covers  only  such  special  castings  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  purchaser.  Orade  A,  annealed, 
covers  such  castings  not  covered  by  Grade  A.  unannealed. 

Grade  B  covers  all  castings  for  high  stresses  such  as 
truck  side  frames,  bolsters,  couplers  and  coupler  parts,  loco- 
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the  Testirtg  Machine. 

motive     frames    and    locomotive    driving    and    trailer    wheel 
centers. 

2.  Grade  A  castings  shall  be  furnished  annealed  unless 
otJierwise  specified  by  the  purchaser. 

Grade  B  castings  shall  be  furnished  annealed. 

Manufacture 

3.  The  steel  may  be  made  by  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing processes :  open-hearth,  electric  furnace,  crucible  or  side 
blow  converter. 

4.  (o)  The  castings  shall  be  allowed  to  become  cool.  They 
shall  then  be  uniformly  heated  to  th.-;  proper  temperature  to 
refine   the  grain,   and  allowed   to  cool   uniformly. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quality  of  an- 
nealing of  all  castings  weighing  150  lb.  or  over,  and  of  such 
lighter  castings  as  shall  be  required  by  the  purchaser  or  his 
representative,  there  shall  be  provided  for  removal  by  the 
Inspector  after  annealing  and  also  after  reannealing.  if  neces- 
sary, at  least  one  and  not  more  than  two  annealing  lugs. 
The  location  of  the  annealing!  lugs  shall  be  such  that  when 
removed  by  the  inspector  they  shall  be  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  annealing.  The  standard  annealing  lug  shall  be  1  in. 
in  height  and  1  in.  In  width  and  %  in.  in  thickness  where  it 
Joins  the  casting. 

(c)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  a  casting  Is  not 
properly  annealed,  he  may  at  his  option  require  the  casting  to 
be  re-annealed. 

Chemical   F'roperties  and  Tests 

5.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements 
as  to  chemical  composition : 

Grade  A  Grade  B 

Manganese,  per  cent,  not  over 0.85  0.85 

Phosphorus,  per  cent,  not  over 0.05  0.05 

Sulphur,  per  cent,  not  over 0.05  0.05 

6.  An  analysis  of  each  melt  of  steel  shall  be  made  by 
the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  percentages  of  carbon, 
manganese,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon.  This  analysis 
shall  be  made  from  drillines  taken  at  least  Vi  in.  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  test  ingot  obtained  during  the  pouring  of  the 
melt.  The  chemical  composition  thus  determined  shall  be 
reported  to  the  purchaser  or  his  representative,  when  re- 
quested, and  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  specified  in 
Section  5. 

7.  An  analysis  may  be  made  by  the  purchaser  from  the 
broken  tension  test  specimen  or  from  a  casting  representing 
each  melt.  The  chemical  composition  thus  determined  shall 
conform  to  the  requirements  specified  in  Section  5.  Drillings 
for  analysis  shall  be  taken  not  less  than   Vi   in.  beneath  the 


surface,  and  shall  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  Im- 
pair the  usefulness  of  a  casting. 

Physical   Properties  and  Tests 

8.    (a)   The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  minimum 
requirements  as  to  tensile  properties : 

, Grade  .\ ^  Grade  B 

Unannealed  Annealed  Annealed 

Yield  point,  lb.  per  sq.  in 29.2r,0          29.250  36,000 

Elongation  In  2  In.,  per  cent.  .1,450,000     1,600,000  l,6u0,000 

Tens.  str.     Tens.  str.    Tens.  sir. 
Elongation,  per  cent,  not  under  22  24  22 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent. .  .2,250,000     2,600,000     2,500,000 


Reduction  of  area,  per  cent,  not 
under  


Tens.  str.     Tens.  str.    Tens.  str. 


30 


35 


30 


\ 


(6)   The  tensile  strength  shall  be  reported  as  information. 

(c)  The  yield  point  shall  be  determined  by  the  drop  of 
the  beam  or  by  the  di\'iderR.  the  me'thod  being  optional  with 
the  inspector,  and  at  a  cross-head  speed  not  to  exceed  ^g  in. 
per  minute.  The  tensile  strength  shall  be  determined  at  a 
speed  not   to  exceed  1>4   in.  per  minute. 

9.  (o)  A  sufficient  number  of  test  coupons,  from  which 
the  required  test  specimen  may  be  prepared,  shall  be  cast 
attached  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  end  of  each  locomotive 
frame,  attached  to  each  locomotive  cylinder,  to  each  wheel 
center,  and  to  miscellaneous  castings  weighing  over  150  lb. 
These  test  coupons  shall  remain  attached  to  the  castings 
throughout  the  annealing  and  until  the  castings  are  pre- 
sented for  inspection.  If  the  design  of  the  casting  is  such 
that  the  test  coupons  cannot  be  attached,  they  shall  be  cast 
in  runners  outside  of  the  casting,  but  attached  to  it,  to 
represent  each  melt.  The  location  of  the  test  coupons,  as 
well  ,ns  the  method  of  casting  such  coupons,  shall  be  subject 
to  mutual  agreement  between  the  inspector  and  the  manu- 
facturer. In  the  case  of  any  orders  for  castings  weighing 
under  150  lb.  the  physicnl  properties  as  required  in  Section 
8  may  be  determined  from  an  extra  or  spare  test  bar  cast 
with  and  attached  to  some  other  casting  from  the  same  melt. 

(6)  When  sufficient  coupons  have  not  been  cast,  a  test 
specimen  may  be  cut  from  a  flni-shed  casting  at  a  location 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  inspector  and  the  manufacturer. 

(c)  Tension  test  specimens  shall  conform  to  dimensions 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  ends  shall  be  not  less  than  %  in.  in 
diameter  and  of  a  length  and  form  to  tit  the  ho'ders  of  the 
testing  machine  in  such   a  way  that  the  load   shall   he  axial. 

10.  (a)  One  tension  test  shall  be  made  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  each  end  of  each  locomotive  fr^me  and  both  tests 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifications.  One  ten- 
sion test  may  be  made  from  each  wheel  center  and  each 
locomotive  cylinder  casting,  but  of  such  castings  at  least  one 
of  each  kind  in  each  melt  sh.all  be  tested.  For  miscellaneous 
castings  from  melts  which  do  not  include  frames,  wheel  cen- 
ters or  cylinders,  one  tension  test  shall  be  made  from  each 
melt,  except  as  provided  in  Section  11    <n). 

(ft)  If  the  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining  or 
develops  flaws,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  specimen 
substituted. 

(c)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  tension  test 
specimen  is  less  than  th.at  specified  in  Section  8  and  any  part 
of  the  fracture  is  more  than  Ya,  in.  from  the  center  of  the 
gage  length,  as  indicated  by  scribe  scratches  marked  on  the 
specimen   before  testing,  a  retest  shall  be  allowed. 

(d)  No  part  of  these  specifications  shall  operate  to  cause 
any  one  tension  test  to  apply  to  more  than  40  tons  of  casting 
as  offered  for  inspection. 

11.  (o)  After  15  consecutive  melts,  which  may  contain 
any  or  all  classes  of  castings  (except  frames,  wheel  centers 
and  cylinders)  covered  by  these  specifications  on  one  or  more 
orders  have  been  tested  and  accepted  in  accordance  with  the 
above  requirements,  the  manufacturer  may  group  the  suc- 
ceeding melts  in  lots  of  five  melts  each,  but  each  lot  not  to 
exceed  40  tons,  the  entire  group  to  be  accepted  if  the  test 
specimen  selected  from  the  lot  fulfills  the  chemical  and 
physical  requirements  herein  specified.  If  this  test  fails,  a 
rehearing  will  be  granted  on  the  melt  that  the  failed  bar 
represents,  and  the  other  four  melts  of  the  group  shall  be 
tested  individually. 

(6)  If  there  is  a  period  of  more  than  six  months  between 
shipments  of  the  class  of  castings  covered  by  these  specifica- 
tions, then  each  melt  shall  be  tested  individually  until  15 
consecutive  melts  have  been  accepted,  after  which  the  melts 
may  again  be  grouped  as  In  Paragraph   (a). 

(c)  If  one  or  more  melts  are  rejected,  each  succeeding 
melt  shall  be  tested  individually  until  15  consecutive  melts 
have  been  accepted,  after  which  melts  may  again  be  grouped 
as  In  Paragraph   (a). 

12.  If  the  results  of  the  physical  test  lot  do  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  specified,  the  manufacturer  may  re-anneal 
such  lot  not  more  than  twice  and  retest  shall  be  as  specified 
in  Section  8. 
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Value  of  Accident  Investigations 

Need  of  Studying  Each  Case  in  a  Methodical  W^  Thus  to 

Pre\  ent  Recurrence — Meeting  the  VariaTile 

Human  Factor 

BY    H.    P.    HEYNE* 


LIKE  any  other  work,  accident  prevention  activi- 
ties should  be  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner  if 
they  are  to  be  successful,  both  from  the  humani- 
tarian and  economic  viewpoint.  Too  much  sti-ess  can- 
not be  laid  in  the  section  of  safety  engineering  which 
deals  with  accident  investigations,  as  corrective  meas- 
ures or  methods  are  the  outcome  of  the  results  of  the 
investigations  if  conducted  in  a  thorough  and  impartial 
manner. 

Need  of  Ascertaining  Causes 

Each  accident  involving  loss  time  should  be  thor- 
oughly looked  into,  together  with  injuries  where  no 
time  was  lost  but  which  might  have  been  serious.  The 
idea  of  an  investigation  is  that  one  accident  will  pre- 
vent another  by  removing  the  cause,  which  eliminates 
the  effect. 

Each  injury,  whether  trivial  or  one  causing  loss  of 
time,  is  reported  to  our  emergency  hospital,  by  having 
the  foremen  render  their  reports.  A  foreman  may  state 
on  his  report  that  the  "man  had  first  finger  of  right 
hand  lacerated  by  having  finger  caught  between  slabs." 
It  may  be  true  that  the  injury  occurred  in  this  manner, 
but  we  aim  to  get  after  the  "why  and  how"  of  the  in- 
jury, and  also  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. Without  a  thorough  investigation,  in  a  case 
similar  to  the  aforementioned,  one  would  not  know 
whether  the  slabs  were  improperly  piled;  handled  in  an 
unsafe  manner  by  crane  operator;  fellow  workman 
pushing  slabs  over  with  the  one  on  which  the  man  was 
working;  slab  may  have  toppled  over,  and  a  host  of  other 
questions  may  present  themselves,  and  still  one  would 
not  know  the  real  cause,  such  as  the  predisposing,  con- 
tributing and  immediate  causes  for  the  injury. 

Procedure  in  Studying  Accidents 

In  cases  of  lost  time  injuries,  we  visit  the  scene  of 
the  accident  together  with  the  department  superintend- 
ent and  foremen  and  members  of  the  safety  committee 
in  the  department,  and  make  a  thorough  survey  of  all 
surrounding  and  existing  conditions,  such  as  the  ma- 
chinery or  equipment,  method  of  performing  the  work, 
and  material  employed  in  the  work,  in  order  to  get  the 
scene  firmly  impressed. 

Witnesses  are  interviewed  and  must  make  true  state- 
ments, and  not  conceal  any  facts,  so  that  one  may 
get  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Each  witness  to  the 
accident  is  personally  interviewed. 

After  the  statements  have  been  secured,  a  meeting 
of  the  investigating  committee  is  called,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  department  superintendent  and  foremen 
of  the  division  where  the  injury  occurred,  also  mem- 
bers of  the  safety  committee.  The  information  as  fur- 
nished by  each  witness  is  gone  over  in  a  thorough 
manner  and  discussed,  also  a  discussion  by  the  commit- 
tee of  our  previous  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
whereupon  the  committee  renders  an  "investigation 
report"  which  is  signed  by  the  members  of  the  comntit- 
tee.  The  report  brings  out  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion as  to  what  or  who  was  at  fault  for  the  accident, 
also  as  to  what  must  be  followed  in  the  future  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence. 

A  copy  of  the  witnesses'  statements  and  the  com- 
mittee's report  is  forwarded  to  the  general  manager, 
general  superintendent  and  department  superintendent 
and  a  copy  is  retained  in  the  permanent  files  of  the 
safety  department. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  having  a  full  and  com- 
plete record  of  accidents  the  papers  serve  their  pur- 
pose.    All  department  heads  may  become  familiar  with 


the  cases  which  might  bring  up  matters  in  other  de- 
partments to  be  corrected,  or  result  in  closer  observance 
over  the  men,  with  instructions  that  they  pay  particular 
attention  to  certain  matters  or  conditions. 

The  papers  may  be  brought  into  use  when  conduct- 
ing departmental  meetings  among  the  working  men, 
for  they  will  eagerly  absorb  the  information  which 
causes  them  to  think,  talk  and  act  safely,  because  the 
instances  are  driven  home. 

The  time  consumed  in  drawing  up  statements  in  a 
business-like  form; — attacking  the  accident  from  dif- 
ferent angles, — is  well  spent,  in  that  each  case  is  re- 
corded in  a  detailed  manner  so  that  future  reference 
may  be  made  to  each  case.  Also  there  is  the  psycho- 
logical effect  the  investigations  have  upon  the  men, 
which  in  due  time  results  in  a  reduction  of  injuries 
and  finally  the  economic  saving  to  the  employer. 

Disciplining  of  Employees 

When  an  employee  is  injured  through  ignorance  or 
lack  of  forethought  on  his  part  or  that  of  a  fellow 
working  man,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  the  best 
interests  of  the  company  demand  his  dismissal  or  lay 
off,  for  the  employee  has  to  be  replaced  by  a  less  ex- 
perienced man,  which  does  not  help  matters  any,  and 
increases  the  accident  exposure  and  the  cost  of  labor 
turnover,  which  is  reflected  in  decreased  efficiency  of 
the  new  worker. 

It  may  prove  more  effective  to  demote  the  employee 
at  fault  and  to  insure  that  he  and  others  may  know  why 
such  action  was  taken,  which  fact  would  tend  to  make 
the  men  think  before  they  act. 

Our  records  show  that  57.4  per  cent  of  the  injuries 
occurred  to  employees  who  were  in  our  service  for 
periods  less  than  six  months.  Dismissal  of  an  employee 
may  be  necessary  in  cases  where  a  shop  rule  or  instruc- 
tion was  violated  or  for  wilful  negligence  or  intent, 
which  caused  the  accident,  but  an  impartial  hearing 
should  be  given  the  employee  before  final  dismissal. 

Safety  engineering  involves  the  human  element,  and 
might  be  termed  the  study  of  human  nature,  for  no  two 
persons  are  alike,  and  problems  are  presented  each  day 
which  differ  from  the  preceding  cases  of  similar  nature. 
It  is  a  branch  of  work  in  an  establishment  which  must 
be  conducted  along  scientific  lines  in  order  to  get 
results. 


German  Process  for  Soldering  Aluminum 

Washington,  Aug.  1. — Attempts  are  being  made 
by  the  German  inventor  of  what  is  said  to  be  a  new 
process  of  soldering  aluminum  to  sell  ths  American 
rights  for  $5,000  and  the  rights  for  all  countries  for 
$30,000.  Carl  Barthels,  Heidelberg,  has  been  commis- 
sioned, according  to  a  report  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  from  Consul  Moorhead,  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  by  the  inventor  to  sell  the  rights  to  the 
patent.  It  is  stated  that  the  solder  has  been  tried  by 
German  manufacturers  and  that  it  has  proved  satis- 
factory. It  is  claimed  that  the  process  simplifies  the 
soldering  of  aluminum  both  pure  and  in  connection 
with  other  metals,  such  as  tin,  zinc,  copper,  etc.  The 
so-called  advantages  are  declared  to  be  simple  appli- 
cation with  the  soldering  iron,  without  any  liquid  sol- 
dering agent,  firm  union  of  the  edges  soldered  and  per- 
manency, no  matter  how  much  the  soldered  seam  may 
be  exposed  to  pressure,  bending  and  pulling. 


At  Charleroi,  Pa.,  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.  is 
operating  its  property  on  a  basis  close  to  usual  pro- 
duction. 
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Protective  Coatings  of  Sprayed  Metal 

Late  Developments  With  the  Schoop  Process  Abroad — 

Examples  of  Applications  and  Operating  Features 

— Spraying  Pistol  Operated  Electrically 


BY    ROBERT   G.    SKERRETT 


SPRAYING  molten  metals  to  form  a  protective  coat- 
ing was  looked  upon  a  decade  back  as  little  bet- 
ter than  a  laboratory  achievement  of  trifling 
practical  value.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  persistence  of 
M.  U.  Schoop  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  apparatus  and 
methods  have  been  devised  that  make  metal  spraying 
for  this  purpose  of  wide  commercial  usefulness.  The 
latest  reports  of  every-day  performances  reveal  how 
effectually  the  inventor  has  surmounted  the  techinal  ob- 
stacles which  beset  his  path;  and  his  longest  strides  for- 
ward have  been  achieved  in  the  last  five  years.  To-day, 
in  Europe,  Schoop  metal-spraying  equipments  are  em- 
ployed extensively  in  depositing  coats  or  films  of  zinc, 
lead,  aluminum,  copper,  tin,  etc. 

Broadly  stated,  his  different  processes  depend  upon 
the  generation  of  sufficient  heat  to  melt  wires  or  pow- 
dered metal  and  then  to  project  the  molten  particles 
forcibly  by  a  blast  of  compressed  air.  The  velocity  of 
the  atomized  metals  suffices  to  cause  them  to  adhere, 
by  reason  of  their  impact,  to  the  receiving  surface  and 
also  to  insure  their  uniform  distribution.  Whether  the 
metal  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  wire  or  a  powder  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  metal,  its  price  and  the 
service  for  which  it  is  intended.  For  instance,  abroad, 
powdered  zinc  is  obtainable  in  abundant  quantities  as 
an  industrial  by-product,  and  is  therefore  much  cheaper 
than  zinc  wire.  A  so-called  pistol  is  the  medium  by 
which   the   metal   is   made   molten   or  plastic  and   pro- 


•Thls  article,  based  on  European  information,  does  not 
refer  to  developments  of  the  Schoop  process  in  the  United 
States  under  the  control  of  the  Metals  Coating  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, 495  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  which  has  issued 
a  profusely  illustrated  piimphlet  for  this  purpose. 


jected  against  the  body  or  surface  which  is  to  be  coated. 
The  powder-spraying  pistol  has  much  to  commend 
it,  and  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  of  construction  it  has 
won  approval  among  industrial  users,  inasmuch  as  lit- 
tle training  is  required  to  qualify  a  workman  to  manip- 
ulate it  satisfactorily.  The  powdered  material  is  fused 
by  a  gas  flame.  The  pistol  is  equipped  with  a  maga- 
zine or  small  container  charged  with  the  metallic  dust 
or  powder,  and  this  material  is  forced  out  of  the  reser- 
voir by  compressed  air  and  caiTied  by  the  air  stream 
through  the  melting  flame.  The  air  pressure  is  regu- 
lated so  that  its  impulse  will  be  strong  enough  to  drive 
the  incandescent  particles  against  their  target.  This 
manual  type  of  apparatus  has  no  movable  parts,  such 
as  are  essential  to  feeding  the  wire  in  the  pistols  de- 
signed to  handle  metal  in  that  form,  and  is  largely 
employed  for  zinc  or  tin  coating. 

Quantity  galvanizing  and  tinning  of  small  articles 
is  done  by  means  of  the  powder-spraying  pistol  asso- 
ciated with  another  mechanical  feature.  The  products 
to  be  treated  are  loaded  into  a  revolving  drum,  equipped 
with  a  series  of  spiral  ribs,  which  continually  turn  the 
contents  and  bring  every  surface  of  each  piece  into  the 
path  of  the  atomized  metal.  The  pistol  is  mounted 
upon  an  oscillating  shaft,  and  the  motion  of  the  latter 
serves  to  distribute  the  spray  and  to  insure  the  com- 
plete coating  of  the  manifold  tumbling  bodies.  Of 
course  the  wire-spraying  pistol  can  be  adapted  to  this 
machine. 

The  electro-pistol  is  a  late  evolution  of  the  Schoop 
metal-spraying  processes.  Instead  of  a  gas  burner,  an 
electric  arc  is  relied  upon  to  do  the  melting,  and  the 
intense  heat  of  the  arc  makes  it  practicable  to  deal 
with  such  refractory   metals  as  molybdenum  and  wol- 
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fram,  in  addition  to  the  metals  already  mentioned.  The 
adoption  of  the  arc,  however,  imposed  important  modi- 
fications in  the  apparatus.  As  is  well  known,  electro- 
thermic  heatinjr,  e^ecially  whtn  using  the  lighting 
arc  as  a  source  of  heat,  permits  tlie  generation  of  the 
highest-known  temperatures  within  any  desired  limited 
area.  But  the  usual  electro-thermic  melting  cycle  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  fusing  of  metals  tor  spraying,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  uniform  flow 
of  the  metal  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the 
clogging  of  the  channel  through  which  the  necessarily 
fine  stream  would  have  to  be  fed  to  the  blast  of  com- 
pressed air. 

This  problem  has  been  met  as  follows:  Instead  of 
a  miniature  furnace,  Schoop  has  substituted  a  self- 
melting  arc  which  is  induced  between  two  terminals 
formed  of  the  wire  to  be  sprayed.  These  wires  are  kept 
at  an  arcing  distance  from  each  other,  and  as  they  are 
fused,  and  then  atomized  by  the  blast  of  coni])ressed 
air,  compensation  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  an 
air-driven  mechanism.  In  earlier  forms  of  the  pistol 
a  pneumatic  turbine  making  27,000  r.p.m.  was  relied 
upon  to  feed  the  wires,  but  a  simple  Pelton  wheel  has 
now  been  adopted  which  runs  at  a  velocity  of  from 
4000  to  5000  r.p.m.  By  means  of  suitable  gearing, 
the  speed  is  reduced  so  that  the  advance  of  the  opposing 
electrodes  is  just  fast  enough  to  offset  their  consump- 
tion. The  heat  generated  at  the  arc  is  prevented  from 
spreading  into  the  mass  of  the  pistol  by  the  cooling 
action  of  the  discharged  compressed  air. 

The  electro-pistol  is  operated  by  current  of  from  20 
to  30  volts,  at  from  40  to  70  amperes;  and  spraying  the 
metal  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  about  18  cu.  ft.  of 
compressed  air  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  50  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  In  earlier  models  of  the  Schoop  pistols,  air  at 
a  pressure  of  100  lb.  was  employed.  By  reducing  the 
pressure  to  50  lb.  there  is  a  distinct  technical  gain, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  less  chilling  of  the  atomized  par- 
ticles; and  this  promotes  adherence  and  a  more  inti- 
mate union  with  the  texture  of  the  supporting  mass. 
Each  wire  is  advanced  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  13  ft. 
per  min.,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  the  size  of 
the  wire. 

The  quantity  of  metal  that  can  be  deposited  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of 
metal  handled.  The  results  may  be  broadly  stated  as 
follows: 

Zinc,   sprayed   at   the   rate   of   6%    lb.   per  hr.,   will   cover    a 

superficial  area  of  65  sq.  ft.  to  a  thickness  of  0.0002  in. 
Tin,    sprayed    at    the    rate    of    13    lb.    per    hr.,    will    cover    a 

superficial  area  of  43  sq.  ft.  to  a  thickness  of  O.OOOS  in. 
Lead,    sprayed    at    the    rate    of    22    lb.    per    hr..    will    cover    a 

superficial  area  of  from  20  to  30  sq.  ft.  to  a  thickness  ot 

0.002    in. 
Aluminum,  sprayed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  hr.,  will  cover  a 

superficial  area   of  from   30   to   40   sq.    ft.    to  a  thickness 

ot  0.0012  in. 

In  the  case  of  multiple  galvanizing,  by  the  machine 
already  described,  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  coat  a 
charge  of  650  lb.  of  bolts  and  nuts,  for  instance,  within 
an  intei-val  of  20  min. 

The  principal  use  of  the  metal-sprajang  process  is 
for  galvanizing,  and  its  employment  in  this  field  will 
be  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  applications  for  some 
time  to  come.  About  three  years  ago  the  Swiss  federal 
railroads  introduced  this  system  of  galvanizing,  and 
have  thus  coated  the  transmission  towers,  etc..  of  the 
electrified  St.  Gothard  line.  Both  the  German  and  the 
Swiss  railroads  have  so  protected  the  frames  of  their 
cars — especially  coal  cars  exposed  to  the  corrosive 
action  of  sulphur  washed  out  of  the  fuel  by  rain  or 
melting  snow. 

Latterly,  the  French  have  galvanized  the  transmis- 
sion towers  of  the  Midi  road;  and  these  towers  were 
zinked  in  this  way  without  any  interruption  to  traffic. 
A  number  of  bridges  have  been  galvanized  in  this  man- 
ner by  recourse  to  portable  outfits;  and  the  parts  of 
these  structures  directly  in  the  path  of  the  smokestack 
exhaust  of  steam  locomotives  have  been  further  shielded 
from  erosion  by  a  supplemental  film  of  lead  deposited 
by  the  same  apparatus.  In  the  climate  of  Switzerland 
the  sprayed-on  metal  will  last  anywhere  from  18  to  20 
years.  In  Italy,  two  coats  of  paint  are  being  saved  by 
metallizing  wood  with  zinc  and  afterwards  covering 
the  deposit  with  a  coat  of  paint. 

During  the  world  war,  the  Germans  made  a  practice 


of  spraying  aluminum  upon  the  grate  bars  of  their 
locomotives,  and  thoy  found  that  the  protecting  film 
measurably  reduced  wear  and  tear.  The  aluminum 
seems  to  screen  the  bars  from  the  action  of  the  furnace 
gases,  and  incidentally  prevents  scaling  of  the  iron 
and  the  adherence  of  slag. 

It  is  not  possible  vrithin  the  limits  oi  the  present 
article  to  more  than  hint  at  the  many  ways  in  which 
Schoop  metal-spraying  pistols  are  being  utilized.  In 
Switzerland  alone  no  fewer  than  250  establishments  are 
licensed  and  equipped  to  operate  these  tools,  and  with 
them  the  shops  are  coating  a  wide  range  of  products. 
For  example,  iron  containers  for  chemical  plants  are 
coated  with  aluminum,  lead,  or  copper;  iron  calenders 
for  textile  works  are  sprayed  with  brass;  centrifugals 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  guncotton  are  protected 
with  aluminum;  porcelain  insulators  are  surfaced  with 
copper;  Pelton  wheels  are  thus  overlaid  with  lead  to 
arrest  the  erosive  action  of  sand  and  pebbles;  and 
paper  and  fabrics  are  extensively  metallized  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  Telephone  cables,  etc.,  instead  of 
being  wi-apped  first  with  paper  and  then  with  zinc  foil, 
are  now  insulated  with  a  single  wrapping  of  zinc-coated 
paper.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  purely  deco- 
rative or  art  fields  in  which  the  Schoop  metal-spraying 
pistols  can  be  employed. 


Colorado  Steel  Works  Operations 

President  J.  F.  Welbom  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  makes  this  statement  concerning  the  com- 
pany's business  in  the  July  1-5  issue  of  its  Industrial 
Bulletin: 

"Operations  at  the  steel  works  and  coal  mines  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  have  been  at  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory rate  for  that  time  of  the  year,  yet  the  volume  of 
business  done  at  the  low  prices  made  necessary  by  keen 
competition  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  all  direct 
charges  and  take  care  of  depreciation.  Operations  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31  returned  a  loss  of  $431,- 
268.53.  Statements  of  earnings  for  the  first  two  quar- 
ters of  the  year  are  published  elsewhere.  An  analysis 
of  these  statements  shows  that  after  paying  wages  of 
employees  the  receipts  from  business  done  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  were  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  other  necessary  charges  for  conducting  the 
business,  such  as  freight  on  raw  materials,  cost  of 
supplies,  interest  on  borrowed  money  and  taxes,  leav- 
ing less  than  half  the  amount  necessary  to  take  care  of 
depreciation  for  the  period.  Obviously,  in  this  half  year 
the  stockholders  received  nothing  from  their  investment 
in  the  business. 

"Business  in  the  coal  department  promises  well  for 
the  next  few  months,  although  the  demand  is  not  ab- 
normal and  there  has  been  no  enlargement  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  our  coals  are  marketed  as  a  result  of  the 
strike  elsewhere. 

"Orders  for  wire,  nails,  merchant  bairs  and  other 
products  of  the  small  mills  are  at  a  rate  slightly  less 
than  our  capacity.  The  prospects  are  that  this  business 
will  not  decrease  in  volume  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  it  may  increase. 

"We  have  made  no  sale  of  heavy  rails  in  recent 
months,  and  our  rail  orders  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future  when  in  all  probability  the  rail  mill  will 
have  to  close  down  for  a  period.  This  will,  of  course, 
necessitate  some  curtailment  in  production  of  coke,  pig 
iron  and  ingots,  and  reduce  coal  shipments  to  the  steel 
plant." 

Changes  in  Cost  of  Living 

Changes  in  the  cost  of  living  for  June,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  show  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  66.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  December,  1913, 
23  per  cent  lower  than  in  June,  1920,  and  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  lower  than  in  March,  1922. 

Furniture  continues  to  be  the  highest  item  in  the 
cost  of  living,  standing  102.9  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1913.  Food,  the  largest  item  in  the  family  budget,  is 
41  per  cent  above  1913;  rents  are  60.9  per  cent  "up" 
and  clothing  72.3  per  cent. 
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Millwrights'  Radial  Arm  Drill 

A  radial  arm  drill  of- the  type  illustrated,  intended 
especially  for  use  in  connection  with  the  work  of  mill- 
wrights and  maintenance  men,  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Van  Dorn  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland. 
It  is  attached  to  the  wall  or  column  and  the  arm  and 
drill  cover  a  radius  of  ^il'/z  in.  from  center  to  wall 
pivots.  The  auxiliary  forearm  permits  a  secondary 
radius  of  10 '/4  in.,  to  be  swung  for  locating  the  drill. 

The  electric  drill  proper  is  incased  in  an  aluminum 
housing  and  arranged  for  quick  disassembly  for  greas- 


Radial    Arm    Drill    for    Attachment    to    Wall    or    Column. 

The  radius  covered,  from  center  of  drill  to  wall  pivots,  is 

31 'A  in.     Drills  up  to  %  in.  in  steel  may  be  used 

ing  and  cleaning.  It  is  well  balanced,  convenient  to 
handle  in  almost  any  position,  and  the  light  weight  of 
the  machine  as  a  whole  permits  easy  moving  to  various 
locations  in  the  shop.  The  motor  is  of  the  universal 
type  for  either  alternating  or  direct  current  and  is  ven- 
tilated by  an  aluminum  fan  on  the  rotor  shaft.  The 
drill  chuck  provided  permits  the  use  of  drills  up  to 
%  in.  diameter  for  work  of  iron  or  steel;  larger  wood 
bits  may  be  used. 

In  the  radial  arm  the  weight  is  distributed  to  give 
the  strength  and  rigidity  necessary  to  withstand  heavy 
duty  and  the  design  permits  of  an  easy  sv/inging  mo- 
tion of  the  arm  for  quick  location  of  the  drill.  The  arm 
is  supported  by  the  pivoted  brackets,  as  shown.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  main  arm  casting  there  is  a  second 
pivoted  joint  on  which  the  short  forearm  swings  and 
the  outer  bearings  of  the  forearm  form  a  support  and 
guide  for  the  drill  bracket.  The  forearm  is  intended  to 
give  flexibility  to  permit  quick  and  accurate  location  of 
the  drill. 

The  drill  bracket  or  sliding  member  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  means  of  a  long  lever  and  toggle-link 
mechanism.  A  secondary  drill-lifting  arrangement  is 
also  provided  in  the  form  of  a  strong  tension  spring 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  drill  bracket  and  hung 
from  an  extension  rod  above  the  forearm.  The  drill  is 
attached  to  the  radial  arm  by  unscrewing  one  handle 
and  bolting  the  drill  to  the  adaptor  plate  on  the  radial 
arm.  Less  than  a  minute  is  said  to  be  required  to  at- 
tach or  detach  the  drill. 


Large  Orders  for  Springfield  Plants 

Springfield,  Ohio,  July  31. — The  Armstrong 
Brothers'  Mfg.  Co.  is  turning  out  from  1000  to  1200 
castings  for  incubator  heaters  each  week.  It  has  an 
order  for  50,000  heaters  from  the  Buckeye  Incubator 
Co.,  which  has  many  domestic  and  foreign  orders. 
Archibald  Bell  of  Harbley,  France,  European  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  company,  who  has  been  here 
for  two  weeks,  left  a  large  order  with  the  incubator 
company. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shows  that  out  of  18,000  employees  used  in  the  local 
plants  normally,  74  per  cent  are  working  5%  days 
per  week  and  the  rest  three  days  a  week.  Manufac- 
turers say  the  coal  supply  here  will  last  from  60  to 
90  days  and  that  rail  shipments  outbound  are  good.   In- 


bound shipments  of  supplies  are  not  coming  so  well. 
The  delay  is  partly  due,  it  is  stated,  to  a  rush  of  orders 
at  the  supply  plants. 

As  a  result  of  an  order  for  25  locomotives  placed 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  with  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works,  the  plants  of  Ohio  Steel  Foundry 
Co.,  this  city  and  Lima,  are  working  good  sized  forces 
of  men,  according  to  announcement  of  Works  Manager 
T.  H.  Harvey. 


Swivel  Head  Indicating  Caliper 

An  indicating  caliper  the  head  of  which  swings  a 
full  circle  about  the  plunger,  permitting  of  easy  reading 
of  the  dial  from  any  position,  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  F.  W.  Horstniann  Co.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

The  head  will  stay  fixed  in  any  position  and  without 
the  use  of  clamps.  The  instrument  is  set  to  a  sample 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  company's  regular  type, 
the  sample  or  gage  being  set  with  the  hand  on  the  zero 
mark  and  the  back  stop  arranged  so  that  the  work  is 
centrally  located  on  the  contact  points.  The  dial  is 
graduated  in  thousandths  of  an  inch.  Six  sizes,  from  1 
to  6  in.  capacity,  are  available  and  each  size  has  a 
range  of  1  in. 

A  stand  can  be  provided  in  which  the  tool  can  be 
clamped  in  either  a  straight  or  tilted  position,  and  held 
perfectly  rigid  and  although  heavy  enough  for  the  usual 


work  the  stand  is  provided  with  two  holes  in  the 
base  for  fastening  to  a  bench  or  table.  The  instrument 
can  be  equipped  with  larger  anvils  for  use  with  the 
caliper  and  stand  combination. 


Mixed  Coal  and  Coke  for  Water  Gas 

Results  obtained  by  W.  J.  Dunkley,  gas  engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  the  course  of  experiments  made 
at  Ottwa,  111.,  in  the  use  of  mixed  coal  and  coke  fuel 
for  water  gas  manufacture,  show  that  capacities  up  to 
97  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  with  good  coke  fuel 
can  be  obtained,  using  70  per  cent  Illinois  coal  and  30 
per  cent  coke  from  Kentucky  coal,  with  6  ft.  gas  sets 
operating  up  to  10  hr.  per  day.  The  generator  fuel 
consumption  was  about  33.5  lb.  of  mixed  fuel  per  1000 
cu.  ft.  of  gas  made. 


Experiments  on  the  treatment  of  lignite,  raw  and 
carbonized,  by  the  Trent  process,  are  being  made  in 
North  Dakota  by  W.  W.  Odell,  fuel  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Construction  of  a  ver- 
tical lig^nite  carbonizing  oven  has  been  completed. 
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Shall  Autocracy  Succeed? 

The  air  has  been  full  of  strike  settlement  talk 
in  the  past  week.  In  the  coal  strike  the  miners' 
leader  has  said  confidently  that  a  national  confer- 
ence between  operators  and  union  miners  was 
near  at  hand,  but  there  has  been  little  to  corrobo- 
rate this  view  or  to  indicate  early  resumption  of 
work  by  the  strikers.  In  the  railroad  strike,  from 
many  directions  have  come  the  prediction  of  an 
early  return  of  the  shopmen  to  their  work  under 
a  settlement  made  at  the  President's  instance  and 
involving  concessions  by  both  sides. 

For  more  than  a  week  Government  and  unoffi- 
cial comment  has  pointed  to  the  seniority  question 
as  the  only  real  bar  to  the  calling  off  of  the  rail- 
road strike.  In  fact,  a  plan  was  said  to  have  been 
proposed  by  the  President  under  which  the  rail- 
road employees  who  stayed  at  work  would  have 
preferential  treatment,  while  next  would  come 
the  returning  strikers,  and  last  the  men  who  had 
taken  the  strikers'  places.  The  urging  of  various 
editorial  writers  in  the  daily  press  that  with  a 
compromise  in  sight  on  all  but  seniority  in  ser- 
vice, that  issue  must  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  a 
settlement  has  plainly  implied  that  the  railroad 
executives  should  recede  from  their  stand  on  this 
question.  With  entire  justice  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  has  replied,  "It  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  roads  to  be  loyal  to  the  men  who  were 
loyal  to  them."  And  another  railroad  president 
has  said:  "It  is  not  an  academic  question.  We 
have  given  our  word  of  honor  to  the  n^w  men, 
guaranteeing  their  seniority  over  old  men  com- 
ing back."  Still  others  have  pointed  out  that  they 
were  triply  bound  to  protect  their  new  employees 
— first,  morally;  second,  by  written  contract,  and 
third,  by  the  decision  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
to  rank  new  men  immediately  after  old  men  who 
remained  loyal. 

At  this  writing  conferences  are  still  on,  and  it 
is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  men  who  came  to 
the  help  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  whole  people 
are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  those  who 
set  at  nought  the  decisions  of  the  Government, 
expressed  through  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  As 
the  President  wrote  to  J.  Cleve  Dean,  and  in  so 
writin.fr  sent  an  unequivocal  message  to  the 
Lewises,  the  Jewells  and  all  the  incendiary  lead- 
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ers  of  organized  labor  who  have  expressed  con- 
tempt  for  the  Administration  in  this  most  grave 
crisis,  "there  can  be  no  Government  unless  its 
mandates  are  accepted  by  the  citizenship  of  the 
Republic."  Yet  in  the  proposed  settlement  the 
country  is  called  on  to  see  a  practical  reversal  of 
the  finding  of  this  same  Railroad  Labor  Board  on 
the  status  of  the  men  who  tried  to  stop  the  wheels 
of  transportation  and  bring  industry  to  a  stand- 
still. It  is  true  that  the  compromise  proposal,  in 
sending  certain  demands  of  the  strikers  back  to 
the  labor  board  for  rehearing,  compels  the  union 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  that  body,  but  that 
recognition  should  be  demanded  as  of  right  and 
not  bought  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle. 

The  most  serious  thing  about  the  double  strike 
situation  is  not  that  transportation  may  be 
crippled — though,  in  fact,  leading  railroads  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  defeat  the  strikers  completely; 
nor  even  that  the  country  may  be  in  the  grip  of  a 
fuel  famine  in  the  coming  winter.  What  is  of 
the  gravest  concern  is  that  a  law-defying  labor 
autocracy  is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  in  its  coer- 
cion of  the  "loyal  and  law-abiding  citizenship," 
that  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  President  has  made  his  appeal 
in  this  critical  time. 

Without  adopting  the  language  John  L.  Lewis 
applied  to  the  non-union  workers  at  Herrin,  111., 
when  he  advised  that  they  be  "treated  like  ordi- 
nary strikebreakers,"  the  Administration's  seni- 
ority proposal  practically  puts  the  men  who  have 
saved  the  railroad  situation  in  the  past  month  in 
that  very  category. 

Apparently  the  country  took  too  much  satisfac- 
tion from  the  repeated  defeats  of  union  autocracy 
in  1919.  First  a  courageous  Governor  made  it 
plain  at  Boston  that  there  was  no  room  in  a  de- 
mocracy for  labor  union  imperialism;  and  later  in 
the  same  year,  when  the  coal  miners  tried  to  im- 
pose their  will  on  the  whole  people,  they  got  the 
.same  answer.  Last  of  all  came  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  with  their  threat  to  strike  against 
the  Government;  but  after  sounding  out  the  popu- 
lar temper  they  wisely  decided  not  to  make  war 
on  the  American  people. 

Three  years  have  passed,  with  industry  de- 
pressed for  more  than  half  the  period,  and  many 
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adjustments  have  come  both  in  wages  and  in  com- 
modities in  response  to  a  widespread  demand  for 
relief  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  war-time  prices. 
Yet  here  arc  two  classes  of  workers  that  have  de- 
fied the  Government  and  with  lawless  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others  have  set  out  to  force  the 
Government  to  accept  their  will.  Why  should  the 
American  people,  who  in  1919  were  able  so  deci- 
sively to  check  union  autocracy,  be  forced  nov*'  to 
compromise  on  an  issue  involving  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  compel  respect  for  its  findings? 
What  can  come  from  such  a  compromise  but  en- 
couragement to  law-breakers  and  more  power  to 
superior  force  as  the  labor  court  of  last  resort? 


Steel  in  Dwelling  Houses 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  remarkably 
great  activity  in  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  conditions  were  not 
ripe  for  this  unusual  opportunity  to  be  embraced 
fcr  the  introduction  of  steel  in  the  framing  of 
these  buildings.  From  all  angles  this  substitu- 
tion, long  predicted  and  certain  to  occur  some 
time,  would  be  advantageous.  The  steel  industr\' 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  additional  outlet  for 
its  steel.  The  owner  of  the  building  would  be 
much  better  satisfied,  since  he  would  have  a  more 
durable  building.  The  occupant  would  feel  safer 
and  be  more  comfortable.  The  general  public 
would  be  advantaged  in  fire  losses  being  reduced 
in  the  long  run  and  insurance  rates  coming  down 
in  consequence. 

Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  steel  sections  to  replace  wood  joists 
and  studding  and  wood  or  brick  outside  walls 
have  reached  a  point,  so  far  as  the  section  is  con- 
cerned, where  there  is  much  to  commend  them. 
It  is  recognized  that  perfection  has  not  been  at- 
tained in  distribution  of  metal  to  give  the  greatest 
stiffness  for  a  given  weight;  but  considering  the 
whole  problem  of  the  substitution  of  steel  for 
wood  much  more  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
part  of  the  problem  than  in  its  other  parts. 

From  the  practical  viewpoint,  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  the  general  use  of  steel  in  this  connection 
in  place  of  wood  is  the  training  and  habits  of 
those  who  are  engaged  to  build  houses.  The  car- 
penter has  his  plans  and  dimensions;  but  in  prac- 
tice he  does  most  of  his  cutting  of  wood,  not  to 
fit  the  plan  but  to  fit  such  parts  of  the  building 
as  he  has  already  managed  to  construct.  This  he 
cannot  do  with  steel.  The  carpenter  has  practi- 
cally no  initiative  even  when  working  with  wood. 
Although  houses  have  been  framed  for  genera- 
tions, practice  has  not  been  standardized,  and  if 
carpenters  have  not  arrived  at  a  common,  and 
best,  method  of  performing  simple  operations  in 
\yood  it  is  plain  that  the  substitution  of  an  en- 
tirely different  material  is  a  serious  matter. 

Apart  from  the  personality  of  the  individual 
workman,  there  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  build- 
ing trades  being  what  is  called  "organized," 
which  means,  among  other  things,  "jurisdictional 
disputes,"  which  arise  now  from  the  most  trivial 
causes.  A  given  form  of  roofing,  for  instance, 
requires  a  different  craft  according  to  the  angle. 


One  craft  lays  it  on  the  roof,  another  lays  it  when 
it  goes  on  the  vertical  side  wall. 

It  is  hard  enough  for  the  individual  owner  to 
get  his  house  built  when  he  strives  to  follow  the 
beaten  path.  He  is  unlikely  to  attempt  something 
altogether  new.  The  hope  of  steel  must  lie  in  the 
investment  builder,  the  capitalist  who  builds  large 
numbers  of  houses  as  a  business.  An  entirely 
new  machine  for  building  houses  will  have  to  be 
created.  There  is  no  chance  simply  to  make  a 
sub.stitution  of  the  one  material  for  the  other. 
One  can  substitute  wall  board  for  plaster,  or  metal 
lath  for  wood  lath,  or  steel  conduit  for  loom, 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  but  substitut- 
ing steel  framing  for  wood  framing  is  funda- 
mental. It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry offering  the  product.  In  essence  a  whole 
consuming  industry  will  have  to  be  built  up. 


Buying  Power  the  Test 

Efforts  to  prognosticate  the  course  of  industry 
may  usually  be  aided  by  comparing  the  expectations 
of  the  past  with  what  has  developed,  so  as  to  observe 
the  tendency  to  error.  It  is  helpful,  therefore,  to 
compare  the  condition  of  the  export  steel  market 
now  existing  with  the  predictions  that  were  being 
made  during  the  war.  It  v/as  the  common  pre- 
diction that  after  the  war  the  demand  for  steel 
would  be  world-wide  and  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions. The  world  would  have  grown  very  short 
of  steel,  would  have  accumulated  new  "needs"  and 
would  be  "hungry"  for  steel.  In  some  quarters, 
however,  fears  were  expressed  that  the  American 
manufacturers  might  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  ex- 
port trade  on  account  of  high  costs. 

The  record  of  three  and  a  half  years  of  post-war 
steel  demand  is  now  available.  In  1919  and  1920 
iron  and  steel  exports  of  the  United  States  were 
greater  than  in  the  two  years  before  the  war,  by 
approximately  one-half,  while  exports  in  1921  were 
23  per  cent  less  than  in  1912-13,  and  this  year  they 
have  been  running  at  about  the  1921  average. 

British  exports  of  all  iron  and  steel  products 
have  been  as  follows:  First  half  1921,  879,130  tons; 
second  half,  856,436  tons;  first  half  1922,  1,625,635 
tons.  Deducting,  for  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
exports  of  scrap,  pig  iron,  castings,  etc.,  there  is 
left  about  1,200,000  tons  of  regular  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts. Our  own  production  of  finished  rolled  steel 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  about  12,000,000 
tons,  representing  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

If,  therefore,  the  American  steel  industry  had 
had  all  the  e.xport  steel  business  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  that  fell  to  the  British  producers,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  66  per  cent  operation 
instead  of  a  60  per  cent  operation.  Our  beating  the 
British  would  have  helped  very  little  to  engage  our 
increased  capacity. 

The  error  made  during  the  war — an  error  fre- 
quently made — was  that  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  imagined  "needs"  will  be  satisfied.  Buying 
power  is  the  real  factor.  If  buying  power  is  lacking 
needs  that  are  very  pressing  will  not  be  satisfied. 
If  there  is  buying  power  and  no  pressing  needs, 
needs  that  are  not  pressing  will  be  satisfied.     If 
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there  are  no  needs  at  all  the  money  in  all  probability 
will  be  spent  anyhow. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  as  with  consumers  in  other  countries.  For 
trade  to  be  active,  buyers  must  be  able  to  bay. 
They  will  always  discover  needs  or  wishes  if  they 
have  the  buying  power.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  a 
favorable  symptom  for  a  class  of  people  to  appear 
to  be  in  great  need  of  material  or  equipment.  Such 
a  condition  is  symptomatic  of  an  inability  to  buy.  In 
the  case  of  our  railroads,  for  instance,  should  they 
in  a  natural  way  make  large  purchases  during  the 
ne.xt  two  years  their  having  done  so  would  in  itself 
furnish  no  suggestion  that  they  were  then  going  to 
stop  buying.  Judicious  expenditures  would  reduce 
operating  costs  and  improve  earnings,  whereby  the 
railroads  would  have  better  credit  and  there  would 
he  greater  opportunity  to  make  further  improve- 
ments, conducing  to  more  economy.  It  is  the  pros- 
perous and  progressive  industry,  not  the  industry 
that  is  out  at  the  elbows,  that  makes  a  promising 
customer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Progress  in  Open-Hearth  Process 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
article  by  Willi.s  McKee,  on  "Progress  in  the  Open- 
Hearth  Process,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  20  issue 
of  The  Iron  Age.  Having  held  supervisory  positions 
in  three  major  departments  of  the  steel  industry  I  can 
realize  the  possibilities  which  the  proposed  layout  has 
to  offer.  The  relations  of  all  the  important  developments 
to  each  other  are  well  co-ordinated  and  the  construction, 
as  suggested,  will  not  be  an  experiment.  It  will  be  a 
combination  of  features  which  have  long  since  been 
worked  out  in  a  practical  way. 

While  the  question  of  refractories  is  not  solved  to 
complete  satisfaction,  it  is  because  the  refractories 
which  will  solve  this  problem  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trial.  When  the  atmosphere  of  the  open- 
hearth  can  be  maintained  strictly  oxidizing  or  at  least 
neutral,  the  refractories  will  be  supplied.  With  the 
present  furnace  port  arrangement  this  is  impossible, 
but  will  be  corrected  earlier  than  expected. 

The  development  of  silica  brick  for  furnace  roofs 
has  no  doubt  reached  its  limit.  The  roof  of  the  future 
will  probably  be  constructed  of  brick  made  from  blends 
of  aluminous  clays.  At  the  present  time  brick  from 
these  mixes  are  produced  which  will  resist  higher  tem- 
peratures than  silica.  They  will  not  spawl,  they  have 
greater  strength  at  both  atmospheric  and  high  tem- 
peratures, but  are  somewhat  affected  by  carbon  depo- 
sition. 

Aluminous  clay  brick  are  now  being  used  with 
success  in  the  electric  furnace,  but  are  not  entirely 
suited  to  the  open-hearth  on  account  of  the  limitations 
set  by  present  open-hearth  construction  which  carries 
with  it  poor  combustion  and  carbon  deposition. 

During  the  winter  the  writer  made  an  investigation 
of  the  possibilities  of  open-hearth  checker  insulation. 
The  saving  effected  would  vary  from  practically  noth- 
ing to  a  point  which  would  materially  affect  the  fur- 
nace operation,  depending  upon  the  plant  considered. 
It  would  be  economical  to  enclose  the  checker  chamber 
in  a  steel  jacket,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  McKee,  if  only 
for  the  saving  of  heat  effected  by  insulation,  letting 
alone  the  great  possibilities  to  be  obtained  by  delivery 
of  the  gas  and  air  under  pressure.    The  old  idea  is  that 


insulation  would  cause  the  checkers  to  bum  out;  this 
is  wrong.  Burn  your  gas  in  your  furnace  and  the 
checkers  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Burn  the  gas  in 
the  furnace  and  the  checkers  will  have  reserve  power 
to  do  work,  and  waste-heat  boilers  will  become  un- 
necessary. 

It  is  not  because  the  bulk-head  of  an  open-hearth 
furnace  gets  so  hot  that  it  burns  out  rapidly;  it  is  the 
principal  effect  of  carbon  deposition  at  high  tempera- 
tures. The  proposed  new  arrangement  will  largely 
solve  this  problem. 

C.  L.  T.  Edwards, 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  I'loducls  Co. 
Chicago.  July  26. 


STEEL  PRICES  AND  MERGERS 

Yl  estcrii  Consumers  Send  Statement  to  tlie  Trade 
Coiuinission 

Chicago,  July  29. — W.  E.  McCollum,  secretary  of 
the  Western  Association  of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers, 
sent  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington 
to-day  a  statement  calling  attention  to  "the  intimate 
connection  between  the  Pittsburgh  Plus  and  the  steel 
mergers  which  are  now  under  investigation  by  your 
commission."  The  statement  refers  to  the  condition 
created  in  the  steel  market  in  February,  1921,  when 
one  of  the  Eastern  independent  companies  announced 
that  it  would  make  such  prices  as  would  attract  tonnage 
to  its  mills  regardless  of  the  prices  quoted  by  other 
mills.  "Such  prices  were  made  and  trade  publications 
show  that  they  were  commonly  $5  per  ton  less  than 
prices  quoted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation." 
The  statement  then  says: 

The  West"in  independent  mills  were  compelled  lo  meet 
these  prices,  with  the  result  that  before  the  close  of  the  year 
prices  in  the  Chicrso  cMstrict  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars 
receded  to  a  practical  level  with  those  prevailing  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty  years — over 
any  considerable  period — the  Pittsburgh  base  on  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  had  vanished,  so  far  as  Chicago  competi- 
tion was  concerned,  although  on  other  products  it  remained. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  free  competition,  but  of 
necessit.v,  born  of  a  time  when  certain  mills  pursued  the 
policy  above  indicated  with  respect  to  price. 

Mr.  McCollum  went  on  to  say  that  "with  the  only 
independent  mill  in  the  West  which  rolls  a  complete  line 
controlled  by  its  Eastern  connect,ions,  as  will  be  the 
case  if  the  merger  is  consummated,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Plus,  or  some  similar  arrangement, 
seems  to  us  inevitable.  This  mill  has  within  a  genera- 
tion gi'own  from  nothing  to  a  large  and  rich  organiza- 
tion— it  is  probably  the  most  successful  enterprise  of 
its  kind — and  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  its  economi- 
cal operation  does  not  depend  upon  its  merging  with 
some  of  its  Eastern  competitors."  In  conclusion  the 
statement  says,  after  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  make  inquiry,  into  costs  of  production  at 
various  points: 

Our  concrete  sugsrestlon  is  that  the  attorneys  In  all  of 
those  several  cases  be  requested  to  bear  the  issues  in  both 
cases  [the  Pittsburgh  Plus  and  the  merger  cases]  in  mind 
and  to  seek  to  develop  in  each  case  anything  that  may  be 
important  in  the  other,  and  to  exchange  information  with  a 
view  to  getting  all  of  such  facts  mto  the  record  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plus  case.  In  short,  we  believe  that  such  information 
relating  to  the  price  of  steel,  the  methods  of  fixing  the  price, 
the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  price,  the  discriminatory  char- 
acter of  price,  the  practice  of  Pittsburgh  Plus  itself  and  Its 
economic  background  will  normally  be  developed  in  the  prop- 
re.'^s  of  the  merger  cases,  which  might  not,  or  perhaps  even 
could  not.  be  developed  In  the  normal  progress  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh I'lua  case  within  its  present  scope,  and  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  pendency 
of  ihe  merger  cases  to  get  such  facts  Into  the  record  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Plus  case. 

We  believe  the  situation  presents  du  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  the  commission  for  strengthening  its  case 
under  the  complaint  In  the  action  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  greatest 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  such  opportunity. 
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EXPORT    BUSINESS    QUIET 

Light    Rail    Buying    by    Japan — Chinese    Copper 

Inijiorls  Heavy — German  M;U<M-ial  in 

Manehiiria 

New  York,  Aug.  1. — The  Japanese  market  shows 
slightly  less  activity  and  the  Chinese  market  is  still 
dull.  There  is  still  some  small  buying  of  light  rails  by 
Japan.  One  exporter  recently  sold  a  tonnage  of  32 
miles  of  12-lb.  rails  to  a  private  interest  and  is  handling 
an  inquiry  for  16  miles  of  35-15.  rails  from  the  Division 
of  Forestry,  Formosa.  There  is  also  some  inquiry  for 
locomotive  boiler  tubes.  Black  sheet  purchases  have 
fallen  off  slightly. 

In  China,  although  there  is  no  importation  of  ma- 
terial, the  market  is  fairly  active  through  sales  of  mer- 
chants, who  in  order  to  realize  cash  on  their  stocks  are 
undercutting  the  market,  resulting  in  lower  prices. 
Transactions  with  buyers  in  the  Philippines,  although 
not  large,  continue  highly  satisfactory.  One  exporter 
dealing  with  the  Far  East,  has  booked  orders  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  from  buyers  in  the  Philip- 


pines for  h'M)  kegs  of  nails,  about  14.5  tons  of  35-lb. 
rails  and  1,500  reels  of  barbed  wire,  85  lb.  to  the  reel. 
Despite  the  uncertainties  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
political  situation  in  China  for  many  months,  imports 
of  copper  ingots  by  Hankow  from  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  been  unusual.  From  Jan.  1  to  May  19, 
this  year,  imports  totaled  12,847,000  lb.  from  the  United 
States  and  4,700.000  lb.  from  Japan  and  other  foreign 
ingots  shipped  through  Shanghai  1,177,000  lb.  These 
figures  compare  with  14,441,333  lb.  of  copper  ingots 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
into  Hankow  in  1921  and  10,950,133  lb.  imported  from 
Japan  in  1921.  These  figures  are  submitted  by  Consul 
General  P.  Stewart  Heintzleman,  Hankow,  China. 

It  is  reported  from  Manchuria  that  imports  of  Ger- 
man material  are  increasing  through  the  port  of  Dairen. 
In  1921  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  1,573,311 
gold  yen,  compared  with  48,505  gold  yen  in  1920  and  at 
the  current  rate  of  importation  this  year's  figures  will 
show  a  decided  increase  over  the  figures  for  1921.  The 
chief  imports  in  1921  were  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
electrical  appliances,  machinery,  medical  instruments, 
locks,  etc. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


Iron  and  Steel  Capacity  of  the  Country — Present 
Rate  of  Operation — Exports  and  Imports 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  Trade  Commissioner  Vladimir  A. 
Geringer,  at  Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia,  describes  spe- 
cifically the  situation  and  capacity  in  iron  and  steel 
production  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  report  says  in 
part:  "Of  the  47  blast  furnaces  in  the  former  .^usti-o- 
Hungarian  Empire  27  are  in  Czecho-Slovakia — 10  in 
Bohemia,  8  in  Moravia,  3  in  Silesia  and  6  in  Slovakia. 
The  total  annual  capacity  of  these  27  blast  furnaces  is 
approximately  1,500,000  metric  tons.  Since  the  beginning 
of  March.  1922.  five  blast  furnaces,  representing  about 
27  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity,  have  been  in  operation, 
producing  about  1100  tons  of  pig  iron  daily.  Need  for 
the  waste  gas  is  the  reason  given  for  keeping  two  of 
these  furnaces  active.  The  Prague  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
which  owns  eight  furnaces,  operated  none  of  them  from 
July,  1921,  to  March,  1922,  and  then  put  in  operation 
one  furnace  when  it  succeeded  in  securing  cheaper  coke 
from  Germany.  It  is  estimated  that  in  January  25,000 
metric  tons  of  pig  iron,  in  February  23,000  tons,  and 
in  March  34,000  tons  were  produced. 

Rolling  Mill  Products 

There  are  in  Czecho-Slovakia  42  stationary  open- 
hearth  and  3  Talbot  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  5  Bes- 
semer converters,  the  total  annual  capacity  of  which 
is  estimated  to  be  2,000,000  tons  of  steel.  About  20  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  steel  furnaces  are  believed  to  be  in 
operation  now,  as  compared  with  some  40  per  cent  in 
December,  1921.  In  1921,  917,662  metric  tons  of  steel 
of  various  kinds  were  produced — 75.742  tons  of  Bes- 
semer steel  (8.25  per  cent  of  the  total  output  for  the 
year),  820,995  tons  of  open-hearth  steel  (89.47  per 
cent).  3772  tons  of  puddled  steel  (0.41  per  cent),  and 
17,153  tons  of  electric  steel  (1.87  per  cent  of  the  total). 
Compared  with  the  1920  production  of  972,976  tons,  the 
1921  output  declined  by  6  per  cent. 

The  16  steel  rolling  mills  of  Czecho-Slovakia  have 
a  total  normal  capacity  estimate<l  at  2,000,000  to  2,500,- 
000  tons  a  year,  but  this  production  can  be  substantially 
increased  if  business  conditions  should  demand  it.  .'Ap- 
proximately 15  to  20  per  cent  of  total  capacity  is  now- 
being  operated.  Seven  of  the  largest  rolling  mills  also 
own  coal  and  iron  mines. 

Among  the  chief  products  manufactured  are  steel 
and  iron  bars,  shapes,  wire  rods,  iron  hoops,  iron  or 
steel  strips  (hot  or  cold  rolled),  girders,  beams,  angles, 
T-columns  and  posts  and  other  structural  shapes  of 
iron  or  .steel,  rails,  splice  bars  and  other  track  material, 
sheets  and  plates  of  iron  and  steel,  galvanized  sheets, 
tin  plate  and  wrought  iron  pipe.  The  output  for  1921  was 


considerably  smaller  than  that  for  the  previous  year. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1921  the  production  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Combine  amounted  to  97,800  tons  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1922  to  56,400  tons.  It  is  believed 
that  the  contraction  represented  by  these  figures  holds 
true  of  the  operation  of  other  concerns.  The  reason  is 
said  to  be  the  appreciation  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crown 
and  the  depreciation  of  the  German  mark,  whereby  the 
competitive  ability  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  steel  mills  has 
been  reduced.  While  in  January,  1922,  the  steel  rolling 
mills  operated  at  about  the  same  capacity  as  in  De- 
cember, 1921,  completing  orders  previously  received, 
their  operation  in  February  and  March  declined  about 
30  per  cent.  Judging  from  the  orders  that  are  being 
received  it  is  expected  this  slowing  down  of  operation 
will    continue. 

Majority  of  Products  Exported 

"Local  iron  and  steel  plants  export  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  their  products.  This  is  because  over 
55  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  output  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  whose  consumption  of  iron  and  steel 
is  estimated  at  600,000  metric  tons  annually,  while  the 
production  capacity  is  four  times  as  great." 

In  the  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  exports 
and  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  heaviest  imports  of  pig  iron,  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
alloys, which  totaled  11,116  tons  in  January  of  this 
year,  were  from  Germany,  which  furnished  6,650  tons. 
Exports  of  pig  iron,  spiegeleisen  and  ferroalloys  in 
Januai-y  were  2824  tons.  The  report  continues:  "Im- 
portation of  pig  iron  from  Lorraine  and  England  has 
been  growing  recently  because  it  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  buying  domestic  iron,  notwithstanding  transporta- 
tion costs  and  customs  duties.  The  circumstance  that 
pig  iron  is  also  exported  from  Czecho-Slovakia  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Vitkovice  Mining  &  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  which  manufactures  pig  iron  principally 
for  sale,  has  its  natural  markets  in  Poland  and  Austria, 
and  Would  rather  maintain  those  markets  even  at  a  loss 
than  to  sell  at  home,  which  would  probably  cause  a 
damaging  decline  in  domestic  prices. 

Not  an  American  Market 

"France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal  and  Great 
Britain  sent  chiefly  pig  iron,  while  shipments  from  the 
United  States  were  highly  manufactured  products. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  importing  iron  and  steel  from 
the  United  States  under  present  conditions,  especially 
in  view  of  the  low  value  of  the  German  mark.  Further- 
more. American  exporters  would  have  to  adjust  their 
prices  to  German,  English  and  Lorraine  prices.  The 
English  iron,  considering  its  quality.,  is  regarded  as  a 
very  good  purchase."     Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from 
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Czecho-Slovakia,  amounting  to  16,575  tons  in  January, 
were  chiefly  distributed  among  Austria,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Polami,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  (24  tons).  Much  of  the  iron 
and  steel  shipped  to  Germany  was  re-exported  to  other 
countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  estimated  annual  capacity  of 
the  country  for  iron  ore,  considerable  quantities  must 
be  imported.     In  1921  imports  of  pyrite,  iron  ore,  man- 


ganese ore  and  others  totaled  564,672  tons,  while  ex- 
ports were  only  99,691  tons.  The  growth  in  imports 
indicates  that  domestic  ores  are  continually  giving  way 
.  to  imported  ores,  for  the  reason  that  domestic  ore  con- 
tains less  iron  and  requires  therefore  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  coke,  which  is  costly.  A  ton  of  pig  iron  produced 
from  Slovak  ore  costs,  according  to  the  latest  estimate, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  does  a  ton  of  iron  manufac- 
tured from  Swedish  ore. 


Effects  on  German  Industry  of  Decline  in  Exchange 

Exchange  Conditions  Similar  to  Austrian  and  Russian  Seem 

to  Be  Inevitable — British  Coal  Imported — Need  for 

Capital — Pig  Iron  Again  Advances 

{By  Correspondence) 

Berlin,   Germany,  July   17. — The   Berlin   printers  only  on  June  29,  after  lengthy  negotiations  with  the 

have  been  on  sti-ike  for  a  fortnight,  but  a  settlement  representatives  of  labor,  through  a  476  m.  increase  in 

has  at  last  been  arrived  at  with  the  aid  of  the  Govern-  coke,  have  again  been  increased  as  follows  per  metric 

ment.    The  absence  of  reliable  news  has  been  felt  keenly  ton: 

and  the  heavy  fluctuations  in  exchange  were  no  doubt  Marks  Marks 

accentuated    by   uncontrolled    information   and   i-umors.  '\'?cr"e'ase^      ^Prfce' 

Paper  money  has  not  been  printed  during  the  strike,  so  Hematite  .t!);",  s.26.t 

that   the  wish   of  economists   has   been   realized   for  a  Foundry  iron  No.  l 6.')4  7,915 

short   time.  Foundry  iron  No.   3.  .    554  7.S45 

„.        .-    »      ..         .  •  1      i    ■       »,  •    ■  •     ,      ,  Foundry   iron.    Luxemburg: b42  7.0i3 

Dissatisfaction    is   evident   in    the    mining    industry.  stc.l  making,  low  in  copper 595  7.845 

Members  of  the  miners'  union  are  threatening  to  sti'ike  Siegerland,   steel   making 595  7,845 

unless  the  general  agreement  in  the  mining  industry  is  fP'f,^''',^'^'^"-.  ^  '°  ^^  '"^'"  '^'^"'^ 5??  ^??? 

li.        J       T.t      j-CT  ii  i-  i  1-  Malleable   pig   iron 619  8,209 

altered.     The  difl^crence  over  the  question  of  working  Pcrromanganese  so  per  cent 1.2S5  17.855 

hours   has   been   adjusted,  but   the   wage   increase   has  Ferrosilicon     1,070  10.120 

almost  been  surpassed  again  by  the  recent  depreciation  ^^^^^^  Industry  in  Need  of  Capital 

of  the  mark  and   the  consequent  rise  in  prices.     The 

men    ask    for   weekly    payment   of   wages,    instead    of  German    bankruptcies    have    continually    decreased 

monthly,  for  alteration  in  the  piecework  system  and  in  during  the  first  half  of  1922,  and  reached  88  in  June, 

the  position  of  their  representatives   (Betriebsrate)   on  the   lowest  number  in   the   past  two   years;   676  bank- 

the  board  of  management.     According  to  the  latest  re-  ruptcies  have  been  declared  in  the  six  months,  against 

ports,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  of  Labor,  a  1610  during  the  same  period  of  1921. 

stoppage  of  work  may  be  avoided.  There  is  an  unabated  need  for  capital  by  industrial 

Negotiations   in  Berlin   on   miners'  wages  have   led  concerns,  the  capital  of  which  amounted  to  11.873,200,- 

to  an  increase  of  70  marks  per  shift  on  the  wages  of  000   marks   during    the   second   quarter   of   1922,   com- 

June  1.     The  miners'  union  had  originally  asked  for  an  pared  with  4,196,000,000  marks  during  the  same  period 

increase  of  35   marks   on   the  June  wages   to  counter-  of  1921.     In  June,  1922,  increases  in  capital  took  place 

balance  depreciation   in   the   purchasing   power   of   the  in    296   cases   to    the   amount    of   3,279,000,000    marks, 

mark,  but  it  was   realized   that   a   substantial   induce-  equal  to  73.5  per  cent  against  216  cases,  with  1,540,000,- 

ment  was  needed  to  keep  the  colliers  from  going  into  000  or  88.5  per  cent  in  June,  1921.     New  enterprises 

other   industries   paying   higher  wages.     The   socialist  from  April  to  June,  1922,  were  principally  started  in 

miners'  union  has  advised  its  members  to  strike  Aug.  1,  th^  following  industries: 

to  enforce  a  new  agreement.     This  action  of  the  union  Machinery     (59),     commerce     (59),     metalworking 

will  add  considerably  to  the  uncertain  position  of  trade  (^19),   wood    (42),    chemicals    (39),   textile    (38),    food 

and  industry.  (32),  coal  and  peat  (11). 

D  •*■  u  /-.     1       •-.     .       .     ^.         .  Prices  are  rising  generally,   the   average  wholesale 

British  Coal  a  !<  actor  in  Situation  j^^g^  „„^ber  of  the  Federal  Statistical  Office  showing 

British  coal  is  appearing  in  the  German  market  to  an  increase  from  6458  in  May  to  7030  in  June.  The 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  lignite  producers  are  index  number  for  food  increased  from  5847  to  6405 
anxious  about  their  trade,  especially  in  the  coastal  dis-  and  for  metals  from  6489  to  7029;  for  coal  and  iron 
tricts.  To  increase  the  import  of  British  coal  to  alle-  from  7061  to  7469;  and  for  industrial  products  together 
viate  the  scarcity  in  Germany,  the  Government  allows  from  7602  to  8197.  The  exchange  value  of  the  mark 
the  imported  coal  (except  from  Czecho-Slovakia  and  decreased  far  more  during  this  time,  and  it  is  interest- 
Polish  Upper  Silesia)  to  be  sold  without  any  rationing  ing  to  recall  that  the  dollar  stood  at  186  marks  on 
restrictions,  and  it  is  taxed  only  to  the  same  extent  as  Jan.  2  against  502  on  July  7.  The  recent  inflation  of 
the  home  product.  German   currency   is   not   yet   noticeable   in   prices   but 

Reparations  coal  is  drawing  heavily  on  the  German  they  show  a  strong  upward  tendency, 
production,  and  the  Government  has  asked  the  Repara-  During  the  Genoa  conference  (German  exchange  was 

tions   Committee  for   permission    to   have  British   coal  fairly  stable  and  the  rising  prices  threatened  to  restrict 

shinned    to    France    instead    of    sending    German    coal.  export.    The  crisis  in  German  trade  and  industry,  which 

This  is  changing  the  reparation  in  goods  into  repara-  had    been    predicted    for    months,    seemed     imminent, 

tion    in   currency,   to   improve   the   coal   situation,   and  Manufacturers    opened    the    question    of    reduction    in 

will  probably  help  in  inflating  the  mark.  wages  and  increase  in  working  hours.    There  were  even 

According    to    reliable    renorts    coal    imports    were  extensive   strikes   and   lockouts   in   the   South,   causing 

1,200,000  tons  in  June,  which  is  about  60  per  cent  more  enormous    losses,   and    wage   agreements    were    arrived 

than   in   pre-war  years.     There   has  been  a   decline   in  at  only  after  lengthy  negotiations.     The  whole  situation 

orders  for   imported   coal    in   the   Rhenish-Westphalian  has   now   radically  changed.     The   failure   to   stabilize 

district,  but  industry  along  the  coast  and  shipping  firms  the  currency  caused  the  mark  to  resume  its  downward 

are  ordering  large  quantities.  movement,  which  lately  has  assumed  such  dimensions 

With  the  rise  in  coal,  the  prices  for  pig  iron  have  that  conditions  of  exchange  similar  to  those  of  Austria 

gone  up  again.     Pig  iron  prices,  which  had  been  fixed  and  Russia  seem  inevitable. 
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There  is  evidently  no  prospect  now  of  a  change  in 
the  German  industrial  position.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
German  industries  have  orders  for  several  months,  and 
as  buyers  realize  that  prices  will  not  come  down,  new 
orders  are  placed  more  frequently.  There  is,  however, 
not  so  much  speculative  buying  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions when  the  mark  dropped,  as  firms  are  selling  only 
on  a  sliding:  price  scale  now  and  require  a  long  time  for 
delivery.  Everybody  with  a  stock  of  material  is  keep- 
ing it,  for  fear  of  losses  through  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency.  Some  firms  are  sold  up  until  1923  and 
are  declining  further  orders.  Associations  in  cast  iron, 
steel  and  hardware  announce  heavy  increases  in  their 
prices.  The  number  of  unemployed  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. Berlin,  for  instance,  had  only  8442  on  the  lists 
at  the  end  of  May  against  58,471  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Imports  are  largely  a  question  of  delivery.  With 
the  declining  German  exchange  home  supplies  are 
always  cheaper  than  foi'eign  material,  but  works  are 
generally  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  To  supply  their 
customers  manufacturers  are  paying  a  higher  price  for 
imports  rather  than  be  delayed  in  production  through 
shortage  of  material. 

According  to  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Statistical  Office  the  imports  in  May  amounted 
to  S.SICOOO  metric  tons,  valued  at  32,400,000",000  marks, 
and  exports  to  2,090,000  tons,  valued  at  27,200,000,000 
marks.  The  imports  increased  by  920,000  tons  com- 
pared with  April.  Exports  were,  however,  82,700  tons 
less. 

Depreciation  of  the  mark  has  again  relieved  industry 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  especially  in  export,  but  it 
is  realized  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition,  and 
that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  time  when  the 
niai'k  becomes  more  stable.  Some  firms  are  even  ac- 
cepting export  contracts  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
customer  be  allowed  to  withdraw  if  German  prices 
rise  above  the  world's  level.  It  is  the  constant  com- 
plaint of  German  customers  that  goods  needed  in  the 
domestic  market  are  sold  for  export  because  of  the 
higher  prices  obtainable.  There  is  an  undiminished 
home  demand,  but  it  is  only  when  export  is  slackening 
that  German  manufacturers  receive  sufficient  supplies. 
Should  exports  cease,  the  German  market  is  capable 
of  absorbing  most  of  the  industrial  products  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  exporters  reckon  with  at 
present. 

It  is  also  held  in  some  quarters  that  demand  from 
the  Russian  market  may  prevent  serious  shocks  to  Ger- 
man industries  if  endeavors  to  develop  trade  to  that 
country  meet  with  success.  The  Treaty  of  Rapollo 
seems  to  have  stimulated  considerably  the  opening  up 
of  ti'ade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  New 
companies  have  been  formed  in  Upper  Silesia  and  in  the 
Rhenish  districts  for  trade  with  Russia  and  negotiations 
are  being  conducted  in  several  industries  to  foi-m  syndi- 
cates for  the  same  purpose. 

Manufacturers  Import  Despite  High  Prices 

The  catastrophal  fall  in  the  mark  recently  has  led 
to  a  temporary  decline  in  German  orders  for  iron  and 
steel  in  the  Saar  district.  Rumors  of  a  moratorium 
have  again  stimulated  buying,  but  business  is  done  on 
only  a  small  scale.  The  present  value  of  the  mark 
offers  no  inducement  to  the  German  importer  but  the 
latest  increases  in  domestic  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
reduce  again  the  margin  between  the  German  and  the 
imported  product.  Hence  manufacturers  are  willing  to 
pay  a  higher  price  rather  than  be  delayed  in  production 
for  want  of  material.  The  higher  prices  of  imported 
material  are  moreover  counterbalanced  by  the  prices 
being  fixed  while  German  firms  are  selling  "freiblei- 
bend"  (prices  subject  to  change),  and  by  the  certainty 
of  prompt  delivery.  The  question  of  delivery  within  the 
specified  time  has  not  been  treated  with  proper  con- 
sideration by  German  manufacturers,  and  export  orders 
are  being  canceled  because  of  delayed  delivery.  Irregu- 
lar supplies  of  fuel  and  raw  materials  are  generally  the 
cause.  The  question  is,  however,  frequently  discussed, 
as  the  German  export  trade  is  losing  its  reputation 
through  the  carelessness  of  some  manufacturers  in  sup- 
plying, their  foreign  customers. 


In  the  south  of  Germany,  Saar,  Luxemburg  and 
Lorraine  iron  and  steel  products  still  predominate,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  procure  sufficient  home  material.  The 
demand  in  semi-finished  material,  especially  in  bar 
iron,  is  brisk,  as  the  machinery  industry  is  again  in  the 
market.  As  imports  must  be  paid  for  in  francs,  the 
trade  depends  on  the  rate  of  exchange  and  business  is 
largely  a  matter  of  speculation  in  foreign  bills.  The 
following  quotations  in  marks  per  metric  ton  for 
"Right"  and  "Left"  Rhenish  material  show  the  con- 
siderable difference  between  domestic  and  imported 
products. 

Left  Rhenish  Right  Rhenish 

(S.iar.  Lu.xemhurg, 

IjOrraine)  ,         (German) 

Bar    iron     21.700  to  2.3,900  l.''i..';90  to  17.S00 

Structural    shapes    20, GOO  to  22, SCO  l.'S, 370  to  17.580 

Hoop   iron    23.980  to  26,190  17.480  to  19,690 

rniver.sal    iron 22,900  to  2.';, 200  16,800  to  19,100 

Sheet     heavv  .•  r  17, 3.')0  to  19.480 

Sheet!    meclium  ,  .  .  ; .  .  .  .  ,      "'■^OO  '°  .H'''"'  j  19,220  to  21,400 

Sheet,   light J  marl<s  higher  (  20,560  to  22.740 

A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  firms  has  been  held  in  Diisseldorf  to  dis- 
cuss arrangements  for  the  importation  of  ferrosilicon. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  home  product  should  receive 
some  protection  but,  because  of  the  absence  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  consumers,  the  meeting  was  postponed 
until  September.  In  the  meantime  import  permission 
vi'ill  be  given  if  proof  can  be  furnished  that  the  home 
production  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  In  all 
other  cases  permits  shall  be  issued  only  if  the  im- 
ported material  is  5  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  German 
product. 

Some  American  companies,  well  known  over  here  in 
the  machine  tool  line,  were  again  in  the  market  lately 
and  in  strong  competition  with  German  makes.  The 
German  machine  tool  industry  made  great  progress 
during  the  war,  but  some  American  specialties  are  still 
in  favor,  and  will  find  a  good  market  if  the  price  is 
not  prohibitive.  The  exchange  rate  is  at  present  a  de- 
terrent. 

New  manganese  ore  deposits  have  been  found  in 
Ungaria  in  the  Vesprimer  Komitat.  A  new  company, 
in  which  the  German  Bank  is  largely  interested,  has 
been  founded  with  a  capital  of  120,000,000  kronen  to 
exploit  the  deposits. 


Revolution  or  Stroke  Counter 

A  Universal  model  counter,  which,  among  other 
uses,  is  adaptable  to  punch  presses,  stamping  presses 
and  coal  conveyors,  is  being  marketed  by  the  Precision 
Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee.  The  device  is  shovm  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  and  can  be  used  either  as  a 
revolution  or  a  stroke  counter. 

In  this  design  all  wheels  are  locked  when  not  count- 
ing, and  all  are  interchangeable.  No  lead  gear  or  lock 
washers  are  used,  also  no  ratchets,  ratchet  pawls  or 
springs.     Gears   are  of  steel   and  important  parts  are 

hardened. 
T  r  a  n  sparent 
fireproof  ma- 
terial is  used 
in  place  of 
glass  to  coyer 
the  numbers 
and  readings 
are  legible  at 
a  distance  of 
twelve  feet. 
The  counter  is 
unusually  light  in  weight  and  has  an  unlimited  amount 
of  overstroke  which  provision  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  particular  care  in  setting  the  connection  rod. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  device  will  operate  as  satis- 
factorily at  1000  r.p.m.  as  at  any  slower  speed,  a  test 
of  a  counter  at  that  speed  for  six  weeks  and  running 
more  than  300,000  trips  a  day  being  said  to  show  no 
appreciable  wear.  Electrical  contacts  permitting  the 
location  of  the  counter  in  the  office  or  elsewhere  at  a 
distance,  a  method  particularly  applicable  to  coal  con- 
veyors, can  be  provided. 


0$ 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 

Bridge  aiul  Biiil(liii<:  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Centers 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

.New  York  County  Court  House.  9000  tons,  to  New  York 
Shipbuilding   Corporation.    Camden,  N.  J. 

OIHce  building,  Stapleton.  Staten  Island.  New  York.  400 
ton.s.   to   Paterson   Bridge   Co. 

Sterling  Hall  of  Medicine,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
700  tons,  to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

International  House.  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  1200 
tons,  to  Taylor-Fichter  Steel  Construction  Co..  fabrication, 
it  is  thought,  to  be  done  by  American  Bridge  Co. 

Loft  building.  Brooklyn.  .SOO  tons,  to  the  Hay  Foundry  & 
Iron  Works. 

Hospital  building.  Elmira.  N.  Y..  300  tons,  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Bridge  Co. 

Apartment  house.  New  York.  ISOO  tons,  to  the  American 
Bridge   Co. 

Tanks  for  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  7000 
tons,  to  Riter-Conley  Co. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Hawthorne.  111.,  wire  drawing 
plant.  HOG  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co, 

Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  1100 
tons,  to  Baker  Iron  Works. 

J.  B.  Book  junior  office  building.  Detroit.  1100  tons,  to 
Russell   Wheel   &   Foundry    Co. 

Agricultural  Building.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  462 
tons,   to  an   unnamed   fabricator. 

E.\change  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  275  tons, 
to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

Hyde  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  Chicago,  240  tons  to 
Vierling    Steel    Works. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  deck  plate  girder  spans  over 
Milwaukee  River,  near  Lindwerm.  Wis.,  215  tens,  to  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Illinois  Northern  Utilities  Co.,  iiower  st.ition,  Dixon.  III.. 
150  tons  to  Indiana   Bridge  Co. 


State  terminal  pier,  Portland,  Me.,  1000  tons,  to  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Co. 

Structural   Awards 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  103  tons,  to 
Dayton    Structural    Steel    Co. 

Addition  to  plant  of  Warner  Klevator  Co.,  Cincinnati,  220 
tons,  to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co. 

Warehouse  for  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Cincinnati,  100  tons, 
to  General   Iron  Works  Co. 

Addition  to  plant  of  Littleford  Brothers,  Cincinnati, 
approximately   100  tons,   to  Fort   Pitt  Bridge  Co. 

Power  house  for  Ottawa  Silica  Co.,  Ottawa,  III..  100  tons, 
to  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Plant  for  I^afayette  Motors  Co..  Indianapolis,  at  Mil- 
waukee.  750   tons,   to  H.   K.   Ferguson  Co. 

■Transmission  tower.-.-,  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  Coalwood, 
W.    Va.,    600    tons,    to    American    Bridge    Co. 

Dam  No.  44.  Ohio  River.  300  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Highway  Bridge,  Kent,  Conn.,  3ft0  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Bridge  No.  2  over  Allegheny  River,  300  tons,  to  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Michigan  Lafayette  Building,  Detroit,  1700  tons,  to  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  building.  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
200   tons. 

Bridges  for  the   New   York  Central  Railroad,    400  tons. 

Highw.iy  bric^ge  for  Patorson.  N.  J..  600  tons. 

Oil  tanks  for  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation, 
New   York.    400   tons. 

Highway  bridge  for  Baltimore,  400  tons. 

State  Capitol  Building.  Lincoln.  Neb.,  2100  tons.  West- 
over  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Paxton  &  Vierling  Iron  Works  and 
Omaha  Steel  Works,  low  bidders,  respectively,  on  three 
alternates. 

American  Can  Co.,  new  building.  New  Orleans,   185  tons. 

Addition  to  Carter   Building.   Houston,   Tex.,    670   tons. 

Pullman  Co.,  Pullman,  111.,  foundry  building,  1000  tons. 
Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  engineer. 

Open  hearth  furnaces,  Otis  Steel  Co.,  6000  to  6500  toas. 

Forge   building  for  the  Frick  Co.,   York.   Pa.,   450  tons. 


Railroad  Equipment  Business 

Orders  for  locomotives  and  new  cars,  particularly 
freight,  continue  to  appear  and  large  orders  for  the 
repair  of  old  cars  are  still  a  feature.  The  number  of 
locomotives  and  idle  cars  at  the  present  time  is  not  re- 
garded as  sufficient  by  some  railroad  executives  and 
the  possible  settlement  of  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes 
is  expected  to  increase  the  demand  for  both. 

The  largest  single  order  for  new  locomotives  placed 
last  week  was  for  the  account  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  This  was  for  1.50  modern  freight  locomotives 
of  the  Mikado  type,  of  which  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  is  expected  to  supply  half  and  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  half. 

In  addition  to  the  orders  placed  many  roads  are  in 
the  market  for  new  engines.  The  Union  Pacific  is  in- 
quiring for  .5.5  Mountain  type  and  15  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives,  and  the  Chica<ro,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
is  in  the  market  for  five  Mikado  engines  and  two  of  the 
Pacific  type.  Bids  for  the  repairing  of  75  locomotives 
are  in  the  market  now. 

The  Noifolk  &  Southern  Railroad  to-day  applied  to  the 
Interstate  Co^lmprce  Commission  for  permission  to  issue 
first  lien  equipment  notes  to  the  value  of  $375,000  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  397  bad  order  cars,  requiring  the 
inittall.ation  of  steel  unrterframes  and  center  rails. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Is  Inquiring  for  10  mallet 
type.  55  mountain  type  and  15  Santa  Ft  type  locomotives. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  15  freight 
engines  with  the  Lima  Locomotivn  Co. 

The  Monon  is  inquiring  for  2  Pacific  and  5  Mikado  type 
engines. 

The   Baltln-.ore    &    Ohio   Railroad    wants   15    Pacific   type 

engines  in  addition  to  the  freight  engines  it  recently  ordered. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  placed  orders  for 


repairs  on  500  wooden  box.  500  furniture  and  500  steel  frame 
box  cars  with  tl.e  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  let  repairs  on  1250  gondola  cars 
to  tho  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  on  1000  to  the  Sheffield 
Car  &  Equipment  Co.  and  on  250  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Car 
Mfg.  Co. 

The  Burlington  has  let  repairs  on  500  general  service  cars 
to  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  on  a  like  number  to  the 
Keith  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  let  repairs  on  1500  hopper 
cars  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  is  inquiring 
for  50  steel  frame  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  placed  repairs  on  400  cars 
with  the  Magor  Car  Co.  and  still  has  repairs  on  lOiO  cars  to 
place. 

The  Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia  is  inquiring  for  20 
box  and  20  composite  gondola  cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  placed  70  passenger  ser\-ice 
refrigerator  cars  with  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railroad  has  placed  9 
coaches.  1  passenger  and  baggage,  2  passenger,  mail  and 
baggage,  and  2  baggage  cars  with  American  Car  &  Foundr>' 
Co. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  5  baggage  and  5 
baggage  and  mail  cars  from  .-Vmci  ican  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Wilcox  Co.,  Chicago,  is   inquiring  for  50  hopper  cars. 

The  San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  Railroad  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  25  ventilated  box  cars  and  25  composite  gondola  cars. 

The  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railroad  is  inquiring  for 
6  coaches  and  3  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  hj  s  placed  500  gondola  repairs 
each  with  the  Pullman  Co.  and  Illinois  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Lehigh  &  New  England  Is  inquiring  for  150  ton 
gondola  cars  and  the  New  York  Central  is  reported  to  be  in 
the  market  for  50  King-Lawson  air-dump  cars. 


Working  Out  Coal  Distribution  Plans 

Large  Place  of  State  Organizations — How  an  Industrial 

Consumer  in  Need  Proceeds — Personnel 

of  Committee  in  Charge 


Washington,  Auk-  1- — The  President's  committee 
in  charere  of  fuel  distribution  is  completing  its  organiza- 
tion and  it  was  stated  by  officials  that  it  probably  would 
be  in  complete  operation  on  Wednesday.  The  organiza- 
tion has  headquarters  in  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation building  on  Eighteenth  Street,  across  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Building. 

Regardless  of  how  soon  the  labor  situation  is  entirely 
ended,  however,  it  was  said  yesterday  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover  that  coal  and  car  distribution  will 
be  necessary  for  an  indefinite  pei-iod,  estimated  at  30 
to  60  days.  The  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  is  evidenced 
from  reports  coming  to  Washington,  is  watching  de- 
velopments closely,  but  is  showing  no  signs  of  being 
unduly  alarmed.  The  greater  producing  companies,  it 
is  declared,  have  considerable  coal  on  hand  and  can 
go  along  with  restricted  output  for  some  time  before, 
as  a  whole,  there  is  an  acute  pinch  felt. 

First  priority  orders,  aside  from  those  for  fuel  for 
railroads,  will  be  for  shipments  to  the  Northwest  and 
New  England.  The  President's  committee  is  already 
engaged  in  checking  up  coal  supplies  on  hand,  needs 
for  preferred  industries,  and  consumers,  States,  etc. 

Some  Requests  for  Modification  of  Orders 

Before  the  fuel  distribution  administration  had  or- 
ganized, representatives  of  some  industries,  claiming  to 
be  on  the  preferred  list,  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
how  to  get  coal.  The  tendency  to  resort  to  individual 
priority  orders,  however,  has  not  been  strong  so  far. 
While  the  fuel  distribution  (President's)  committee 
and  the  central  purchasing  committees  of  the  raUroads 
were  setting  up  their  organizations,  requests  for  modi- 
fications of  the  car  service  orders  were  coming  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Representations 
were  made  on  behalf  of  users  of  open  top  equipment, 
moving  such  material  as  sand,  gravel,  brick,  rough  lum- 
ber and  .stone,  for  a  change  in  the  orders  that  would 
permit  for  their  use  flat  or  mixed  bottom  open  tops  cars 
with  sides  higher  than  36  in.  inside  measurement. 
Changes  in  the  immediate  future,  however,  do  not  seem 
probable. 

Embargoes  against  all  freight  but  coal,  live  stock 
and  fuel  oil  declared  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  were  declared  in  order  to  hasten 
the  movement  of  these  commodities,  which  are  on  the 
preferred  list,  these  lines  being  two  of  the  chief  arteries 
which  serve  operating  mines  at  present. 

Procedure  in  Securing  Coal 

Reduced  to  the  simplest  form,  the  working  plan  for 
distribution  of  coal  and  cars  is  as  follows:  'The  con- 
sumer, unable  to  get  coal  through  his  regular  chan- 
nels, applies  to  the  State  committee.  The  State  com- 
mittee distributes  the  quota  that  has  been  alloted,  if 
any  has  been  alloted.  In  the  event  the  State  has  no 
coal,  appeal  is  made  to  the  presidential  committee  in 
Washington.  This  latter  committee  then  will  deal  with 
the  central  committee  of  coal  operators.  The  central 
conxmittee  in  turn  makes  requisition  on  the  district  com- 
mittees. 

It  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  iron  and 
steel,  or  any  other  industries,  will  get  coal  in  their 
usual  way,  provided  the  coal  is  available  and  has  not 
been  allocated  to  consumers  on  the  preferred  and  pri- 
ority list  included  in  the  car  sei'vice  orders  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  which  has  general 
super\ision  over  the  di.^tribution  of  cars.  Obviously, 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  being  in  the  "other  pur- 
poses," or  lowest  classification,  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  demands  of  those  on  the  preferred  list  are  filled. 


Where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  either  of  coal  or 
of  suitable  open  top  equipment,  36  in.  in  height,  the 
industry  necessarily  will  have  to  suffer.  Preference  for 
the  class  equipment  mentioned  is  to  be  supplied  for 
consumers  on  the  priority  list,  but  it  does  not  include 
flat  bottom  gondola  cars  with  sides  less  than  36  in.  in 
height,  or  cars  equipped  \vith  racks,  or  cars  which  on 
July  1  had  been  definitely  retired  from  service  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  and  stenciled  or  tagged  for  other 
service. 

Likely  Preferences  in  Steel  Trade 

The  list  of  consumers  and  commodities  included  in 
the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
manifestly  is  subject  to  revision  or  amplification,  and 
because  of  this,  it  is  conceivable  that  certain  units 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  for  instance  tin 
plate,  oil  country  goods,  steel  for  building  new  and  re- 
pairing old  cars,  etc.,  may  be  given  preferred  listing, 
though  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  this 
plan  is  in  contemplation  at  present. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  chairman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Fall,  Attorney  General  Daugherty, 
and  Commissioner  Aitchison  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  constitute  the  Presidential  Com- 
mittee, which  has  general  supervision  of  the  measures 
for  the  distribution  of  coal  and  the  restriction  of  un- 
fair prices.  Acting  in  this  capacity,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
selected  C.  E.  Tuttle,  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Corporation, 
New  York,  as  advisor  on  the  Lake  situation.  Mr.  Tut- 
tle, whose  experience  has  familiarized  him  with  this 
situation,  will  advise  as  to  the  coal  tonnage  going  to 
the  Lakes  and  as  to  its  distribution  in  the  Northwest. 
It  was  stated  by  high  Government  ofiicials  that  it  is 
not  believed  there  will  be  any  interruption  of  the  move- 
ment of  iron  ore  traffic  from  the  upper  mines  to  Lake 
Superior  ports  because  of  the  sufficiency  and  the  type 
of  equipment  used  in  that  service. 

Control  of  distribution  of  available  coal  supplies  on 
a  priority  basis  to  essential  industries  and  utilities  is, 
of  course,  under  the  direction  of  Henry  B.  Spencer,  the 
administrative  member  of  the  President's  Committee, 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
general  purchasing  agent  under  the  one-time  Railroad 
Administration.  Mr.  Spencer  assumed  his  duties  in 
Washington  list  Saturday.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer as  fuel  distributor  was  followed  hy  a  statement  at 
the  White  House  expressing  confidence  that  production 
of  coal,  regardless  of  rail  and  mine  strikes,  eventually 
would  te  adequate  to  meet  requirements.  While  the 
statement  by  fome  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  over- 
optimistic,  it  did  provide  a  cheering  tone  for  the  iron 
and  steel  and  other  industries,  whose  output  had  been 
restricted  owing  to  fuel  shortage,  because  it  was  as- 
sociated with  plans  to  bring  the  rail  strike  to  a  quick 
end  and  with  the  hope  that  the  coal  strike  also  will 
not  be  of  much  longer  duration. 

In  view  of  other  futile  attempts  to  end  the  strike, 
the  public  is  apparently  in  a  waiting  mood  to  see  what 
actually  materializes  before  becominsj  over-confident 
as  to  results.  The  plan  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
put  upon  each  State  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
distribution  of  coal  within  its  own  borders,  together 
with  other  parts  of  its  program,  was  accepted  as  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  to  omit  no  details  for  a  rigid  con- 
trol, such  as  might  be  necessary  if  the  coal  and  rail 
strikes  are  not  settled  in  the  near  future. 

Secretary  Hoover  has  been  given  assurances  from 
practically  all  those  coal  producing  States  to  which  he 
has  appealed  that  they  will,  as  was  sugg-ested,  tak?  all 
responsibility  for  the  distribution  of  coal  within  the 
borders  of  their  respective  commonwealths  and  do  all 
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they  can  to  end  profiteering.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Presidential  Committee  to  see  that  the  States  get  coal 
from  operators  at  a  fair  price  and  that  each  State 
gets  its  quota. 

Coal  Exports  Practically  Prohibited 
As  a  means  of  further  conserving  the  available  coal 
supply,  Mr.  Hoover  notified  the  coal  bunkering  trade 
to  bunker  ships  only  to  the  nearest  port  of  call.  No 
exports  of  coal  are  to  be  permitted  although  urp^ent  re- 
quir?mrntj  in  the  We;v  Indies  vill  be  given  considera- 


tion. Foreign  ships  also  have  been  notified  to  bunker 
at  their  own  ports  for  complete  trips  and  Canada  has 
been  advised  not  to  rely  on  the  United  States  for  its 
entire  supply  of  coal,  but  to  import  as  much  fuel  as 
possible. 

Under  the  plan  set  up  by  the  Presidential  coal  dis- 
tribution committee,  distribution  for  railroad  use  will 
be  directed  from  Washington,  but  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  few  interstate  public  utilities,  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  other  distribution  will  rest  upon  organi- 
zations created  under  State  control. 


SITUATION    IN    PITTSBURGH 


Views   Toward   Strike   Endiii};   Proposals — Stocks, 
Prices  and  Production  Rates 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  1. — Suggestions  from  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  that  this  week  would  bring  a  con- 
clusion of  the  twin  strikes — coal  and  railroad — are 
received  here  with  considerable  skepticism.  While 
everyone  hopes  for  the  best,  most  are  prepared  for 
the  worst.  A  meeting  of  148  railroad  officials  is  con- 
sidered to  be  less  likely  to  "get  anywhere"  than  a 
smaller  group,  because  there  will  be  so  many  to  be 
heard  and  al.'^o  because  there  is  certain  to  be  a  sharj) 
division  of  opinion  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  that 
of  restoring  old  seniority  ratings  to  the  strikers.  No 
doubt,  many  railroad  officials  will  be  willing  to  con- 
cede this  demand  of  the  men  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
but  there  is  a  feeling  among  traffic  men  here  that 
such  a  move  will  find  much  opposition,  if  for  no  other 
reason  that  any  such  discipline  as  the  railroads  have 
been  able  to  establish  since  the  railroads  reverted 
from  Governmental  to  private  management  would  be 
destroyed.  To  allow  the  men,  who  in  spite  of  warnings 
that  they  would  lose  their  ratings  if  they  went  out  and 
who  were  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  hold  them 
after  having  gone  out,  to  go  back  now  at  the  same 
places  in  the  seniority  lists,  it  is  argued,  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  by  the  officials  that  the 
men  could  strike  any  time  and  not  suffer  in  their  po- 
sitions as  to  promotion  and  pension  privileges.  The 
suggestion  that  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  month's  period  of  grace  in  which  to  meet 
strike  conditions  strengthens  the  idea  that  getting  the 
officials  into  line  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  matter. 
That  the  railroads  are  suffering  from  the  strike  is  too 
evident  to  be  denied,  but  it  also  is  a  fact  that  the 
places  of  the  strikers  have  been  filled  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  is  comfortable  to  the  men  who  have  gone 
out. 

With  regard  to  the  coal  strike,  there  is  a  very  strong 
sentiment  among  operators  here  to  "fight  it  out"  and 
little  disposition  among  owners  of  union  mines  to 
abandon  their  original  position  of  being  willing  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  men  of  this  district.  The 
"four  State"  agreement  finds  no  supporters  here  and 
the  number  of  operators  now  taking  a  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  open  shop  idea  is  greater  than  when  the 
sti-ike  began.  Assured  of  ample  protection,  by  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities,  there  is  a  strong  move- 
ment on  foot  to  open  the  mines  without  recourse  to 
agreements  of  any  sort.  In  this  connection,  the  aggres- 
sive stand  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  which  is  the 
largest  single  producing  unit  in  the  district  and  which 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  suspension  was  in- 
clined to  pursue  a  passive  policy,  is  commented  upon. 
This  company  has  succeeded  in  starting  up  some  of  its 
idle  mines  in  Washington  County  and  is  now  least 
disposed  of  all  producing  units  to  enter  a  conference 
with  the  union  leaders. 

In  the  non-union  Connellsville  district,  where  so 
many  mines  are  owned  by  the  steel  companies,  no  con- 
sideration at  all  has  been  given  the  idea  of  a  con- 
ference. The  steel  companies'  mines  are  not  com- 
mercial ventures;  their  output  goes  directly  to  the 
plants  of  the  owners  and  since  steel  plant  operation  is 
on  an  all-the-year-round  basis,  miners  there  have  more 


constant  work  than  those  employed  in  strictly  com- 
mercial mines.  It  may  be  that  operators  in  some  other 
districts  may  get  together  with  thcc  union  officials  and 
frame  an  agreement,  but  it  may  be  set  down  that  the 
present  attitude  of  most  Pittsburgh  district  operators 
is  in  opposition  to  other  than  a  district  agreement 
and  also  to  a  continuance  of  the  check-off  system,  which 
made  the  operators  collectors  of  union  dues  and 
assessments. 

Low   Coal   Stocks 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  strike 
situation  in  the  week  in  this  district.  The  gain  in  pro- 
duction has  been  very  slight.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  easing  in  the  railroad  congestion  and 
deliveries  of  Southern  coal  still  are  much  restricted. 
The  reserve  stocks  of  the  steel  companies  are  getting 
dangerously  low  and  some  see  a  complete  or  nearly 
complete  suspension  before  there  can  be  any  relief. 
If  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  were  to  end  immedi- 
ately, there  is  doubt  that  the  prospect  would  be  much 
helped,  since  the  operation  of  the  priority  sys.em  would 
mean  the  movement  of  coal  to  those  consumers  having 
preference   over   the   iron   and   steel   industry. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  Secretary  Hoover's  plan 
that  the  steel  companies  owning  mines  would  not  be 
able  to  control  their  own  coal,  save  those  who  have 
their  own  rail  lines  for  hauling  it  or  who  can  ship  by 
water.  The  latter  is  one  avenue  that  is  open  to  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  mills  not  open  to  other  districts. 
River  traffic  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  if  the  river  mines  can  be  op- 
erated, Pittsburgh  would  be  able  to  get  coal  and  the 
mills  could  be  kept  going. 

Easier    Coal   Prices,    but    Higher    Coke 

Coal  prices  have  eased  off  a  little  since  a  week 
a"o,  due  to  buyers  withdrawing  from  the  market  in 
the  belief  that  denial  of  cars  to  those  seeking  ex- 
orbitant prices  will  have  a  salutaiy  effect.  Some  op- 
erators are  falling  in  line  with  the  price  ideas  of 
Secretary  Hoover,  but  there  are  quite  as  many  who 
went  through  with  the  Government's  "fair  prices"  plan 
two  years  ago.  who  saw  others  reap  a  golden  harvest 
and  who  now  are  inclined  to  ask  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear"  in  the  idea  that  no  harm  can  come  to  them.  Coke 
still  is  very  hard  to  obtain  and  as  costly,  if  not  more 
costly,  than  a  week  ago.  Recent  sales  generally  have 
been  around  $15  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  bee  hive  oven 
foundry  coke,  but  there  have  been  instances  where  more, 
even  up  to  $17.50  has  been  paid.  Coke  is  coke  these 
days  and  the  price  is  the  same  whether  it  is  for  fur- 
nace of  foundry   use. 

Operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  plants  are 
holding  up  fairly  \ve\\,  but  a  decline  is  immediately 
ahead,  owing  to  the  light  reserves  and  the  difficulty  in 
getting  new  supplies  of  coal. 


\\  ailiiifj  Developiiu'iils  al  L  nituilowii 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  July  29.  —  Independent  coal  and 
coke  operators  of  the  Connellsville  bituminous  region, 
while  feeling  that  tentative  prices  of  coal  at  $3.50 
under  Federal  regulation,  are  rather  low  with  present 
production  costs,  are  going  along  with  the  Government 
plan  of  distribution  and  priority.  Out  of  the  present 
strike  emergency,  it  is  believed,  will  grow  a  permanent 
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association  of  operators  in  Fayette  and  Greene  coun- 
ties. The  skeleton  of  this  association  already  has  been 
formed  with  some  50  operators  as  members. 

Widespi'cad  comment  developed  in  the  region  this 
week  with  the  publication  of  a  statement  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  promised 
complete  investigation  into  the  alleged  activities  of 
foreign  societies  and  lodges  in  the  region  in  intimidat- 
ing workers,  preparing  letters  and  directing  a  cam- 
paign to  keep  miners  away  from  the  jobs. 

George  Whyel,  president  of  the  new  operators'  as- 
sociation, stated  that  the  average  production  in  the 
region  would  be  around  20  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  production  is  around  35  per  cent 
this  week.  Little  actual  change  has  been  noted.  The 
possibility  of  a  settlement  of  the  bituminous  strike  has 
had  the  etfect  of  keeping  many  men  away  from  work 
who   otherwise   would   have   returned. 


Railroad   Executives   Reject     the     President's 
Proposal  for  Seniority  Rights 

Raih'oad  executives  in  session  at  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  1,  rejected  the 
proposal  of  President  Harding  that  striking  shopmen 
be  reinstated  without  forfeiting  seniority  rights,  but 
accepted  conditionally  the  other  two  suggestions  of  the 
President  for  the  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  the  executives  of  148  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  of  the  country.  President  Harding's 
proposals  were  as  follows: 

"1.  Railroad  managers  and  workers  are  to  agree  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  all  decisions  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  and  to  faithfully  carry  out  such  decisions 
as  contemplated  by  laws. 

"2.  The  carriers  will  withdraw  all  lawsuits  grow- 
ing out  of  the  strike,  and  Railroad  Labor  Board  de- 
cisions which  have  been  involved  in  the  strike  may  be 
taken  in  exercise  of  recognized  rights  by  either  party 
to  the  labor  board  for  rehearing. 

"3.  All  employees  now  on  strike  to  be  returned  to 
work  and  to  their  former  positions,  with  seniority  and 
other  rights  unimpaired.  The  representatives  of  car- 
riers and  representatives  of  organizations  especially 
agree  that  there  will  be  no  discrimination  by  either 
party  against  employees  who  did  or  did  not  strike." 

The  action  of  the  executives  was  telegraphed  to  the 
White  House  late  Tuesday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up  by  a  sub-committee  headed  by  Judge 
Robert  S.  Lovett  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  approved 
unanimously  by  the  general  conference. 

Chicago,  Aug.  1. — Executives  of  the  six  federated 
railroad  shop  crafts  went  into  conference  today  to  con- 
sider President  Harding's  proposal  for  a  settlement  of 
their  strike.  It  was  stated  that  the  discussion  prob- 
ably would  be  finished  by  noon  of  Wednesday.  One 
proposition  to  come  before  the  meeting  is  that  the 
striking  shop  crafts  settle  their  strike  with  such  roads 
as  are  willing  to  agree  to  the  President's  proposals, 
regardless  of  whether  all  the  roads  agree  to  them. 


Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Champions  Open  Shop 

In  response  to  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  the 
effect  of  the  demands  of  the  striking  coal  miners  and 
railroad  workers  means  that  the  non-union  shopmen 
who  have  taken  the  places  of  the  strikers  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  positions  to  make  room  for  the  striking 
craftsmen;  also  that  loyal  employees  remaining  in  the 
service  of  the  companies  and  who  would  have  greater 
seniority  rights  than  returning  strikers,  would  be  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  the  strikers,  tending  to  force 
all  non-union  shopmen  to  become  members  of  the  union, 
bringing  about  the  closed  shop  on  the  railroads,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce adopted  a  resolution  July  21  in  favor  of  the  open 
shop. 


The  resolution  urges  that  "this  un-American  attempt 
at  compulsory  unionism  be  relinquished  and  that  all 
men  shall  have  the  lawful  sanction  of  the  government 
to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  legal  right  to  pur- 
sue a  lawful  vocation  without  interference  or  molesta- 
tion." 

Protest  against  any  settlement  of  either  the  coal  or 
railroad  strikes  which  carries  with  it  the  discharge  of 
any  loyal  non-union  worker,  is  voiced. 

Protest  is  also  expressed  against  reference  to  loyal 
railway  employees  as  "strike  breakers,"  inasmuch  as 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  publicly  announced  that 
new  employees  and  old  employees  who  refused  to  strike 
"are  not  strike  breakers  seeking  to  oppose  the  arbitrary 
will  of  an  employer  on  employees.  They  have  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  legal  right  to  engage  in  such  service  of 
the  American  public  and  to  avoid  the  interruption  of  in- 
dispensable railway  transportation  and  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  every  department  and  branch  of  the 
government,  state  and  nation. 


1920  Wages  in  Kentucky -Tennessee  District 

The  joint  arbitration  board  of  the  Kentueky-Ten- 
nessee  district,  in  session  at  Cincinnati,  July  28,  de- 
cided to  restore  the  wage  scale  of  1920  to  union  coal 
miners  in  the  section  around  Pineville,  Ky.,  to  a  few 
mines  in  the  section  around  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  to 
mines  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad. 
The  award  grants  an  increase  of  wages  amounting  to 
24c.  a  ton  to  pick  and  machine  miners;  20  per  cent  in- 
crease on  yardage  and  dead  work,  and  $2.50  a  day  to 
datal  and  monthly  men.  The  award  is  not  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  union,  but  is  simply  a  resumption  of  the 
1920  wage  scale  with  the  miners  as  individuals. 


State  Fuel  Distributers 

Washington,  Aug.  1. — Federal  Coal  Distributer 
H.  B.  Spencer  this  afternoon  was  advised  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  State  fuel  agencies: 

Alabama,  Hon.  Roy  R.  Cox,  fuel  administrator, 
Montgomery. 

Connecticut,  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Hartford. 

Florida,  Florida  Railroad  Commission,  Tallahassee. 

Illinois,  Robert  M.  Medil,  distributer,  Department  of 
iSIines  Shipping  Field. 

Indiana,  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission. 

Iowa,  Charles  Webster,  fuel  administrator,  Des 
Moines. 

Kansas,  Committee  of  Industrial  Relations,  Topeka. 

Kentucky,  J.  Sherman  Cooper,  chairman  Railway 
Commission,  Frankfort. 

Massachusetts,  Fuel  Adminstrator,  Boston. 

Michigan,  State  Administrator  Board,  Lansing. 

Nebraska,  State  Railway  Comission.-Lincoln. 

New  York,  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  port  authority,  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
the  Transit  Commission  and  the  Attorney  General. 

North  Carolina,  State  Corporation  Commission, 
Raleigh. 

North  Dakota,  Railroad  Commission,  Bismarck. 

Pennsylvania,  Public  Service  Commission. 

Rhode  Island,  George  H.  Webb,  Fuel  Administrator, 
Providence. 

South  Carolina,  Hon.  B.  E.  Gerr,  chairman  Gover- 
nor's Coal  Committee,  Greenville. 

Tennessee,  State  Commission,  composed  of  W.  N. 
Beasley,  representative  of  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  State  Geologist,  T.  F.  Peck,  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  C.  P.  Pile,  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Mining. 

Vermont,  J.  M.  Jones,  State  House,  Montpelier. 

Virginia,  Maj.  Alexander  Forward,  Coal  Adminis- 
trator, Richmond. 

West  Virginia,  J.  Walter  Barnes,  Fuel  Commis- 
sioner, Charlestown. 

Wisconsin,  Edward  Norman,  Commissioner  of  Mar- 
kets, Chairman:  L.  S.  Gettle.  Chairman  of  Railroad 
Commission.  John  G.  Mack,  State  Chief  Engineer,  J.  B. 
Borden.  Secretary  Board  of  Public  Affairs. 
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JULY  PIG  IRON  OUTPUT 

Loss  ill  July  1281  Tons  Per  Day  as  Compared 
with  June 

Twenty-six   Furnac-es  Blown  Out  or   Banked.  Five 
Blown  In 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  railroad  strike  in  con- 
junction with  the  coal  strike  on  the  country's  pig-iron 
output  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of 
blast  furnaces  in  active  operation.  There  were  26  fur- 
naces blown  out  or  banked  in  July  and  5  blown  in,  re- 
sulting in  a  net  loss  of  21,  or  the  largest  since  late  in 
the  depression  a  year  ago.  The  July  output,  however, 
was  larger  than  that  for  June  and  closely  approaches 
the  output  for  January,  1921,  which  was  the  largest  in 
the  last  17  months.  The  actual  loss  in  daily  output  in 
July  from  that  in  June  was  1281  tons  per  day. 

The  production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for 
the  31  days  in  July,  from  data  collected  almost  entirely 
by  telegrraph,  amounted  to  2,400,045  gross  tons,  or  77,421 
tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  2,361,028  tons,  or  78,701 
tons  per  day  in  June,  a  30-day  month.  The  increase  in 
the  July  total  output  over  June  was  39,017  tons,  con- 
trasting with  a  loss  in  daily  rate  of  1281  tons.  Last 
year  the  July  output  was  only  864,555  tons. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Aug.  1  was 
171,  as  compared  with  192  on  July  1,  with  175  on  June 
1,  with  162  on  May  1  and  with  only  69  on  Aug.  1,  1921, 
the  low  point  in  last  year's  depression.  The  capacity 
of  the  171  furnaces  in  blast  on  Aug.  1  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  71,500  tons  per  day,  but  the  usual  table  of 
capacity  in  detail  must  be  postponed  to  a  later  issue. 
On  July  1  the  192  furnaces  in  blast  had  an  estimated 
capacity  of  81,845  tons  per  day.  In  July  there  were  26 
furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  and  5  blown  in,  a  net  loss 
of  21  furnaces.  In  June  there  was  a  net  gain  of  17 
furnaces,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  combined  strikes  has 
been  to  cancel  the  gain  registered  in  June. 

The  manganese-alloy  output  made  a  new  record  on 
this  movement  in  July,  with  a  total  production  of 
26,059  tons,  or  the  largest  since  March,  1921.  Of  this 
total,  18,881  tons  was  ferromanganese  and  7178  tons 
was  spiegeleisen. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  July,  1921,  is  as  follows: 

Dailv  Kale   of  Pig  Iron  Production    by  ^ronths— Gross    Tots 

Steel  Works  Merchant          Total 

July-    192:    23.0S6  -1.803              27. SS!) 

AuBUSt    26,037  4,743              30.7.SO 

September    27,189  .-i.eei              32,S.in 

October     33.36.T  g.S.^.O              40,215 

November    37,960  9,223              47,183 

December     41.173  i2.023              53,196 

January.    1922    42.130  10.933              53,063 

February    46.827  11,387              58,214 

*f'"ch   53.547  12,128              65,673 

^l>''l    56,930  12,140              69,070 

^'^y     60.619  13,790              74,409 

J""e    62,534  16,167              78,701 

•f"ly     62,321  15,100              77,421 

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1916,  are  as  follows: 

Itaily  Avtrutjt:  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 

the  United  Slates  by  Monlhi)  Since  Jan.   1.   1916 — Oross  Tons 

191G         1917  191S         1919         1920  1921  1922 

Jan.     102,746   101.643  77,799   106,.->25      97,264  77,945  53.063 

Feb.     106,456     94.473  82,835   105,006   102,720  69.187  58,214 

Mar.    107,667    104,882  103.648      99.6S5   108.900  51,468  65,675 

Apr.     107,592   111,165  109,607      82.607     91.327  39,768  69,070 

May     108,422    110,238  111,175     68,002     96,312  39,394  74.409 

.Tunc    107.lir,3   109,002   110.793      70,495   101.451  35  194  7s  701 

July    104.017   107.820  110,354      78,340     98,931  27.889  77,421 

Auk.    103,. •546   104,772  109,341      88,496  101,529  30.780  . 

Sept.    106.745    104.465  113.942      82,932    104,310  32  850 

Oft.      113,189   106,550  112,482      60,115   106,212  40,215 

Nov.     110.394    106. S59  111.802      79.745      97.830  47  183 

Dec.     102.537      92,997  110,762      84,944      87,222  53,196  

Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those   of  daily  average  production  by  months  of  coke 


and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  chart 
represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2 
foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foundry 
iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Philadel- 
phia. They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of 
The  Iron  Age. 

Production   of   Coke   and   Anthracite   Pig  Iron   in    the    United 
States  by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.  1,  1918 — Gross  Tons 
1918              1919              1920  1921  1922 

Jan.    ...    2.411.768      3,302,260     3,015,181  2,416.292     1.644,951 

F"b.    ...    2,319,299      2,940,168      2,978,879  1,937,257      1,629,991 

Mar.    ...    3.213,091      3,090,243     3,375,907  1,595,522      2,035,920 

Apr.    ...    3,288,211      2,478,218      2,739,797  1,193,041      2.072,114 

May    ...    3.446,412      2,108,056      2,985.682  1,221,221      2.306,679 

June...    3,323,791      2,114,863      3,043,540  1,064,833      2,361,028 

V2    year.  18,002,572   16,033,808   18,138,986     9,428,166  12,050,683 

July   ...  3.420,988  2,428,541  3,067.043  864,555  2,400.045 

Aug.    ...  3,389,585  2,743,388  3.147,402  954,193      

Sept....  3,418,270  2,487,965  3429,323  985,529      

Oct.     ...  3,486,941  1,863,558  3,292,597  1,246,676      

Nov.    ...  3.354,074  2,392.350  2.934.908  1.415,481      

Dec.    ...  3,433,617  2,633,268  2,703,855  1.649,086      

Ttl.    yr.«3S.506.047   30.582,878   36,414,114   16.543.686      

•These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.  The  1921 
produclion  ot  this  iron  was  94.730  tons. 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  ftirnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  mei:chant  furnaces  produc- 
ing feiTomanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  follow- 
ing totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month,  to- 
gether with  feiTomanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production." 

Production  of  Steel  Conipanies- 


— Total  Production , 

0  1921  1922 

,455  1,932,159  1,306,045 

679  1,625,695  1,311,170 

,668  1,323,443  1,629.982 

542  1.015,621  1.707.902 

720  1,024.678  1.879. ISO 

770  883.312  1.876.033 

567  715.664  1.931.957 

943  807.144    

250  815.692    

644  1.034,312    

075  1,138,789    

167  1,276,381    


192 

Jan.     . 

..    2,232, 

Feb.     . 

..    2,181, 

Mar.     . 

..    2.480. 

Apr.     . 

..    1.96S, 

Mav     . 

.  .    2,128. 

June    . 

..    2.209. 

July    .  . 

.  .    2.230.5 

Aug.     . 

..    2,254, 

Sept.    . 

..    2,247, 

Oct.      . 

.  .    2,393. 

Nov.     . 

.  .    2,150, 

Dec.      . 

.  .    2.047, 

-Gross 

Totis 

Spiegeleisen 

and 

Ferromanganese 

1920 

1921 

1922 

23.957 

22.228 

6,874 

28,038 

29.013 

8,540 

35.275 

41.294 

13,695 

27,628 

24,310 

19,209 

33,407 

9.232 

20,334 

34,751 

4,536 

23,090 

36,789 

5,524 

26,059 

36.9SS 

3,878 

39.546 

3,289 

34,786 

3,902 

26,944 

3.525 

28,023 

3.953 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  July  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

Pill  Iron  Produclion  by  Districts,  Gross  Tons 

July  June  May  April 
(31  days)    (30  days)    (31  days)    (30  days) 

New    York    145,831  148,115  150,141  131.093 

New  Jersey    10,745  10,725  5,636  4.815 

Lehigh     Vallev 58,070  66.967  66.572  45.714 

Schuylkill   Valley    .  .       54.660  60.925  66.669  58.927 
Uower  Susquehanna 
and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys            26,689  26,501  21,313  17.387 

Pittsbiu-gh   district..     493,963  485,401  479,106  473,584 

Shenango    V.alley...       99.335  87,156  79,145  63,940 

Western     Penna 82,294  91,494  103.072  106.430 

Maryland.      Virginia 

and    Kentucky 55.984  54.6S7  47.862  26,463 

Wheeling     district..       65,735  74.710  66,148  64,450 
Mahoning    Valley...     233.093  240.470  227.053  197.113 
Central    and    North- 
ern Ohio    261.941  236.374  218.547  197,595 

Southern     Ohio 29.517  30,272  29,311  27.165 

Illinois   and    Indiana    472,179  454,937  459,631  427.427 
Mich.,     Minn.,     Mo.. 

Wis.    and    Colo...     101.616  93.723  89.147  67.360 

Alabama     195.910  189.101  196.104  171.823 

Tennessee     12.483  9.470  1.222  828 

Total    2.400.045      2.361,028      2.306.679      2.072.114 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  July  were  the 
following:  No.  1  Swede  furnace  in  the  Schuylkill 
Valley;  No.  1  Ashland  furnace  in  Kentucky;  Nos.  1 
and  4  Bessemer  furnaces  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Co.  in  Alabama  and  the  Rockdale  furnace 
in  Tennessee. 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  during 
July  were  the  following:     One  furnace  of  the  Lacka- 
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wanna  Steel  Co.  and  one  furnace  of  the  Donner  Steel 
Co.  in  the  Buffalo  district;  two  furnaces  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  one  Warwick  and 
one  Worth  furnace  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley;  one  fur- 
nace of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Steelton  in  the  lower 
Susquehanna  Valley;  one  Isabella  and  one  Lucy  furnace 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
one  Shenango  furnace  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  one  fur- 
nace of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  Maryland;  one  La 
Belle  furnace  in  the  Wheeling  district;  one  Ohio  fur- 
nace of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  Todd  and  Jeanette 
furnaces  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Nos.  2  and  4  Hasel- 
ton  furnaces  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  one  fur- 
nace of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  the 
Trumbull-Cliffs  furnace  in  the  Mahoning  Valley;  one 
River  furnace  in  northern  Ohio;  the  Belfont  and  Milton 
furnaces  in  southern  Ohio;  Nos.  3  and  6  South  Chicago 
(new)  furnaces  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  Nos.  1  and 
2  Gary  furnaces  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Blast  Furnace  Notes 

The  Temple  furnace,  Temple,  Pa.,  idle  since  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  has  been  under  repair  recently  and  is  ready 
to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  near  future.  J.  J.  Becker 
is  superintendent. 

Norton  furnace  at  Ashland  is  expected  to  go  out  any 
minute.  The  American  Rolling  Mill  furnace  at  Ash- 
land is  still  operating,  and  will  likely  be  able  to  continue 
for  at  least  a  week.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  Whit- 
aker-Glessner  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Columbus  furnace 
of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  will  be  the  only  ones 
in  blast  at  the  end  of  another  week. 


Negotiations  Proceeding  Over  Scrap  Supplies 

in  South  America 

The  recently  reported  purchase  of  a  large  tonnage 
of  iron  and  steel  scrap  located  at  various  points  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  with  \Chich  purchase 
Hyman  Ehrlich,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  is  identi- 
fied, is  said  to  amount  to  as  much  as  260,000  tons.  The 
Hyman  Michaels  Co.,  Chicago,  is  understood  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  negotiations  to  an  amount  of  65,000 
tons.  So  far  it  is  stated  that  about  61,000  tons  has 
been  contracted  for,  25,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel 
for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
and  2o00  tons  of  old  iron  rails  to  the  same  comnany  for 
delivery  to  Lebanon.  An  additional  tonnage'  of  the 
rails  is  under  option  with  Bethlehem,  according  to 
Mr.  Ehrlich.  The  material  includes  also  about  35,000 
tons  of  cast  iron  car  wheels,  21,000  tons  of  a.xles,  and 
about  90,000  tons  of  unspecified  material. 


The  Nautical  Instrument  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  82  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  is  in  the  market  for  molds  and 
dies  for  making  combination  celluloid  and  metal  in- 
struments. 


The  Vitrified  Wheel  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  has  re- 
turned to  a  9-hr.  day,  as  compared  with  an  8-hr.  day 
heretofore. 


The  open  hearth  furnace  development  of  the  Otis 
Steel  Co.  at  Cleveland  provided  one  of  the  notable  items 
in  the  fabricated  steel  market  of  the  week. 
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FURTHER  CURTAILMENT 


Fuel   Situation   Steadily   Growing   More 
Serious 

Net  Loss  of  21  Blast   Furnaces    with    Other 

Shutdowns  Coming — Railroad  Buying 

Still  the  Feature 

The  week  has  brought  a  further  tightening  of 
the  grip  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  upon  iron 
and  steel  works.  It  is  realized  that  the  situation 
will  grow  worse  before  it  is  better  and  that  it  has 
in  it  more  serious  possibilities  than  producers 
have  yet  entertained. 

Pig  iron  production  figures  for  July  show  how 
well  the  industry  was  maintaining  itself,  in  spite 
of  the  railroad  strike,  until  the  priorities  order 
became  effective.  After  six  months  of  steadily 
increasing  output,  July  brought  a  net  loss  of  21 
furnaces.  However,  the  large  majority  of  these 
blew  out  in  the  last  week  of  the  month. 

In  the  31  days  of  July  production  was  2,400,045 
tons,  or  77,421  tons  per  day,  against  2,361,028  tons 
for  the  30  days  of  June,  or  78,701  tons  per  day. 
Merchant  furnaces  were  hit  hardest,  their  loss 
being  nearly  1100  tons  per  day,  while  steel  works 
furnaces  held  nearly  up  to  the  June  rate. 

The  171  furnaces  in  blast  Aug.  1  had  a  capac- 
ity of  about  68,000  tons  per  day,  as  against  81,845 
tons  per  day  for  192  furnaces  on  July  1.  Since 
July  ended  other  furnaces  have  been  compelled  to 
bank  and  with  still  others  the  uncertainties  of 
getting  coke  are  likely  soon  to  be  the  certainty  of 
not  getting  it. 

This  week  the  Steel  Corporation  has  ordered 
the  banking  of  two  Carrie  furnaces  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  and  of  one  Gary  and  one  Joliet  fur- 
nace in  the  Chicago  district.  In  the  Pittsburgh 
and  adjoining  districts  nine  furnaces  have  been 
thrown  idle  in  the  past  week. 

Steel  works  operations,  owing  to  the  large  use 
of  scrap,  have  not  suffered  in  proportion  to  the 
falling  oflf  in  pig  iron.  The  Steel  Corporation  en- 
tered this  week  with  steel  output  at  nearly  70  per 
cent,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained — and 
the  average  for  independent  steel  companies  has 
been  nearer  60.  Further  reductions  are  impend- 
ing in  the  Youngstown  district. 

In  view  of  the  enforcement  of  priority  orders 
on  coal  shipments,  a  number  of  steel  companies  hav- 
ing stocks  on  hand  are  conserving  their  supply  by 
slowing  down  steel  works  operation.  A  slight  in- 
crease in  Connellsville  coke  production  is  reported 
and  some  improvement  in  shipments  of  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  coal. 

Throughout  the  trade  the  view  prevails  that 
even  with  an  early  settlement  of  the  two  strikes, 
steel  producers  will  not  he  greatly  helped.  Rail- 
road.s  and  public  utilities  will  be  served  first.  Thus 
far  few  coal  producers  have  regarded  an  order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  calling  for  20  per  cent  of 
their  production. 

The  control  of  coal  shipments  has  not  gone  yet 
to  the  point  of  holding  prices  in  bounds.    Some  steel 


companies  have  paid  as  high  as  $10  for  producer 
gas  coal.  Connellsville  foundry  coke  has  sold  up  to 
$17  and  in  most  districts  blast  furnace  coke  is  un- 
obtainable at  any  price. 

Already  a  good  many  consumers  are  taking  less 
steel  because  fuel  scarcity  has  cu}:  down  their  opera- 
tions, but  others  who  have  fuel  are  offering  pre- 
miums for  steel.  Thus  on  a  small  scale  the  situa- 
tion of  the  first  half  of  1920  is  repeated  and  there 
is  evidence  of  duplicate  ordering  to  insure  getting 
material.  Prices  in  some  cases  have  gone  to  2c., 
Pittsburgh,  and  higher  for  bars  and  plates. 

Railroad  buying  is  still  the  strong  feature  of 
the  situation.  Several  thousand  additional  cars  are 
added  to  the  list  of  repair  orders.  In  locomotives 
the  New  York  Central  contract  for  150  is  conspic- 
uous. 

The  persistence  of  structural  business  is  an- 
other factor,  and  there  is  surprise  at  the  continued 
buying  in  other  lines,  including  automobile  manu- 
facture in  spite  of  the  accumulating  difficulties  in  all 
industries. 

The  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  has  bought  about 
5000  tons  more  of  steel,  principally  plates,  for  car 
repair  work,  making  17,000  tons  it  has  taken  for 
this  purpose  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  export  trade  several  rail  inquiries  are  up,  in- 
cluding 8000  tons  for  Bolivia,  10,000  tons  for  Siam 
and  3000  tons  for  the  Cuba  Cane  Co.  London  re- 
ports a  7000-ton  rail  order  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  British  makers. 

Pig  iron  markets  show  further  advances  in 
prices,  with  only  moderate  inquiry,  producers  hav- 
ing little  iron  to  offer  in  view  of  the  curtailment 
of  coke  supply.  At  Chicago  foundry  and  malleable 
irons  are  $1  higher  and  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron 
has  advanced  $1.50  per  ton.  In  .the  Central  West 
the  advance  on  foundry  iron  is  in  some  cases  $2  per 
ton  in  the  week.  Foreign  irons  are  still  coming 
in  at  Atlantic  ports  to  help  out  the  Eastern  market. 
Probably  30,000  to  35,000  tons  has  been  sold  here 
or  sent  over  since  the  movement  began  in  May. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  coal,  lake 
vessel  owners  expect  to  move  all  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  the  furnaces  can  take  this  month. 


Pittsburgh 

Sharp  CurtailnuMit  of  Operations  with  Mount- 
ing Prices  on  Little  Buying 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  1. — The  iron  and  steel  industry 
still  is  paying  a  heavy  toll  to  the  coal  and  railroad 
strikes.  In  the  past  week  no  less  than  six  blast  fur- 
naces have  been  forced  into  idleness  by  the  shortage  of 
fuel  in  this  and  adjacent  districts.  Late  last  week 
the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  put  down  one  stack,  while 
yesterday  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  blew  out  one  Lucy 
furnace  and  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  had  to 
stop  the  operation  of  one  Eliza  furnace  as  well  as  one 
battery  of  its  by-product  plant  at  its  south  side  works. 
The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  last  Saturday  put 
off  a  furnace  and  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.  now  has  only  three  active  furnaces  as  compared 
with  five  recently. 

In  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  only  six 
furnaces  now  are  making  iron,  and  it  is  probable  that 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„•      ,, ,,      ,,          _         Aug.  1,  July  2.'),  July  3,  Aug.  2, 

I'lg  Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton  :      1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X.    Philadelphiat...*2».7G  $28.77  $27.64  $21.35 

Xo.  2.  Valley  furnacet SS.OO  25.00  24.00  19.50 

No.    2.    Southern.    Cin'tit..    22.55  22.55  22.55  23.50 

Xo.   2,   Birmingham.  Ala.t.    18.50  IS. 50  18.50  19.00 

No.    2.    foundry,    Chicago*  a«.0o  25.00  24.00  18.00 

Basic,    del'd.    eastern    Pa.  .  ST.Sn  25.75  25.75  21.25 

Basic.  Valley  furnace as.OO  24.00  25.00  18.00 

Vallev  Bess.,  del.  Pitts 26.76  26.76  26.76  21.96 

Malleable,     Chicago* Stt.OO  25.00  24.00  18.50 

Malleable.  Vallev    27.00  27.00  24.50  20.00 

<4rav    forge.     Pittsburgh.  .  .27.70  26.26  25.26  21.46 

L.    S.    charcoal.   Chicago..    .-iS.lS  31.65  31.65  35.00 

Korromanganese,    seaboard   67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton : 

O.-h.  rails.  hea\-y.  at  mill.  .$40.00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh 35.00  35.00  35.00  32.00 

Forging  billets,  base.  P'gh.   40.00  40.00  40.00  35.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 40.17  40.17  40.17  35.74 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 40.00  40.00  40.00  42.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.  steel,  P'gh,  lb..      1.70  1.70  1.70         1.85 

Light  rails   at   mill 1.75  1.75  1.70         1.S5 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lh.  to  r.di-gr  Buiicrs:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars.    Philadelphia S.OSS       1.925  1.925        2.10 

Iron     bars.     Chicago 2.00  2.00  i.so          i.-'> 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 1.70  1.70  1.70          1.75 

Steel  bars.   Chicago 1.75  1.75  1.75          2.13 

Steel    bars.    Xew    York 2.04  2.04  2.04          2.13 

Tank    p'ates.    Pittsburgh..      1.70  1.70  1.70          1.80 

Tank    plates.     Chicago....      1.75  1.75  1.75          2.18 

Tank    plates.    New    York..      2.04  2.04  2.04          2.18 

Beams.     Pittsburgh 1.70  1.70  1.70          1.S5 

Beams.   Chicaeo    1.75  1.75  1.75          2.23 

Beams.  New  York 2.04  2.04  2.04          2.23 

Steel     hoops.     Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50          2.40 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicoh.  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon.  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  iNails  and  Wire,  '""^.f^^-  ^"^H' 

J'cr  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents 

Sheets,   black.  No.  28.  P'gh     3.15  3.15 

Sheets,    galv.    No.    28.    P'gh     4.15  4.15 

Sheets,  blue  anTd,   9   &  10      2.40  2.40 

Wire   nails,   Pittssburgh 2.40  2.40 

Plain  wire,   Pittsburgli .  .  .  .      2.25  2.25 

Barbed  wire,   galv.,   P'gh..      3.05  3.05 

Tin  plate,  100-Ib.  box,  P'gh  $4.75  $4.75 


Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton : 


July  3, 

1922 

Cents 

3.15 

4.15 

2.40 

2.40 

2.25 

3.05 

$4.75 


Carwheels,   Chicago 


Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  17.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh .  . .  tt.OO 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila.  15.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Chicago  15.50 
No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh...  19.00 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia...  l.S.OO 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    17.00 

No.  1   RR.   wrot,  Phila 17.50 

No.    1    RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  14.25 


17.50 
17.25 
15.00 
15.50 
19.00 
17.50 
17.00 
17.50 
14.00 


Coke,  Connellsville,   Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven: 


Furnace 
Foundry 


?oke.    prompt . 
?oke,    prompt . 


.$14.00 
.  14..'>l) 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  Y^ork.  .  .14.12 »/4    14.00 

Electrolytic  copper.  N.  T.  .    13.75 

Zinc,  St.  Louis «.25 

Zinc,    New    York «.6I) 

Lead,    St.    Louis 5.47% 

Lead.    New    York 5.80 

Tin    (Straits).  New  York...S2.75 
Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      5.25 
do    not    necessarily    apply    to   export    business. 


Aug.  2, 
1921 
Cents 
3.00 
4.00 
2.40 
2.75 
2.50 
3.40 
$5.25 


$19.50      $19.50      $18.50  $12.50 

3  16.00 

)  12.00 

3  11.00 

9  10.00 

a  16.00 

5  17.00 

D  11.50 

»  14.00 


9.25 


$14.00 

$8.50 

$2.75 

14.00 

9.00 

3.75 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

14.00 

13.75 

12.00 

13.75 

13.50 

11.75 

5.95 

5.35 

4.20 

6.30 

5.70 

4.70 

5.40 

5.55 

4.20 

5.75 

5.75 

4.40 

32.12V, 

26.50 

5.25 

5.00 

4.60 

Composite    Price,    Aug.    1,    1922,    Finished    Steel,    2.169c.    Per    Lb. 


Based  on   prices  of  steel   bars,  ■) 
heams.  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  (^ 


'-i 


July   25.    1922,  2.169c. 

July    3,    1922,  2.169c. 

Aug.    2,    1921.  2.364c. 

10-year  pre-war  average,  1.6S9c. 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry 
irons,    the    basic    being    Valley    quota- 
tion,  the   foundry   an  average   of  Chi-  ( 
cage,    Philadelphia    and    Birmingham  J 


Composite  Price,  Aug.  1,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $24.38  Per  Gross  Ton 

I I 


ll 


July  25,   1922, 
July    3.    1922, 
Aug.    2,    1921, 
0-year  pre-war   average. 


$24.05 
24.19 
18.81 
15.72 


this  number  will  be  further  reduced  before  the  end  of 
the  week.  Of  the  140  furnaces  located  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  Johnstown,  Wheeling  and  Warren  (Ohio) 
only  62  now  are  active,  a  loss  of  15  from  the  recent 
peak  of  the  furnaces  now  active.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Hanna  stack  at  Dover,  Ohio;  that  of  the  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Lowellville,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  three 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  soon  will  sus- 
pend. 

Steel  plant  operations  also  are  on  a  lighter  scale. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  operating  at 
about  60  per  cent,  taking  in  both  sheet  and  tin  plate 
mills,  and  while  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  last  week  aver- 
aged about  7-5  per  cent  operations,  the  expectation  is 
that  this  week's  rate  will  be  much  lower.  Shortage  of 
coal  also  is  affecting  other  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries here.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  are  at  about  a  60  per  cent 
operation  and  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  some- 
what below  50  per  cent. 

Pittsburgh  is  not  much  encouraged  that  an  early 
settlement  of  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  will  help 
the  steel  industry  materially,  because  of  the  preference 


which  railroads  and  public  utilities  and  domestic  re- 
quirements will  have  over  the  steel  industry  for  some 
time  to  come.  Right  in  Pittsburgh  those  steel  plants 
which  draw  coal  supplies  by  river  would  be  helped  by  a 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  since  river  transportation 
is  unaffected  by  the  priority  system. 

There  is  much  confusion  on  account  of  the  applica- 
tion of  coal  priorities,  particularly  on  intrastate  ship- 
ments, because  control  is  left  with  the  State  public 
service  commissions,  and  coal  producers  believe  that 
these  commissions  lack  authority  to  direct  railroad 
operations.  Few  of  the  coal  producers  are  inclined  to 
honor  an  order  recently  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road demanding  20  per  cent  of  the  production.  They 
feel  that  the  railroad  has  no  authority  to  make  such  a 
demand,  and  while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  can  con- 
fiscate the  coal  the  producers  are  refraining  from  con- 
signing it  to  that  road. 

With  the  slowing  down  in  steel  plant  activities,  there 
also  has  come  a  falling  away  in  the  demand  for  steel. 
Consumers  evidently  expect  to  be  in  no  better  shape 
than  the  producers  with  regard  to  fuel  supplies. 
Further  advances  have  taken  place  in  pig  iron  prices. 
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notably  in  special  analysis  iron,  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  demand  is  far  from  active,  there  are  more 
buyers  than  sellers  and  more  demand  than  supply. 
No.  2  foundry  iron  now  does  not  seem  to  be  available 
at  less  than  $28,  Valley  furnace,  as  against  $25  a  week 
ago,  and  an  advance  of  $1  per  ton  has  been  established 
in  basic  iron  on  one  or  two  good-sized  sales. 

Coal  is  slightly  easier  under  a  smaller  demand,  but 
fancy  prices  continue  to  be  paid  for  the  limited  ton- 
nages of  coke  that  are  coming  on  the  market.  Old 
material  is  slow  and  prices  show  a  softer  tendency. 

Pig  Iron.— Founders  and  other  users  of  special 
analysis  iron  appear  to  be  suffering  less  from  the  fuel 
shortage  than  are  the  steel  companies,  and  as  there 
continues  to  be  a  good  demand  from  those  sources, 
and  production  and  available  supplies  are  very  limited, 
prices  still  are  mounting.  All  of  the  merchant  Valley 
furnace  interests  are  out  of  the  market  and  the  only 
iron  of  foundry  grade  now  offered  is  from  a  Cleveland 
furnace,  which  is  quoting  $28,  Valley  furnace,  for  No.  2 
grade.  This  interest  has  made  sales  during  the  week 
at  $26  and  $27  and  claims  to  have  obtained  $28  within 
the  last  two  days.  The  most  recent  sale  of  gray  forge 
iron  was  at  $26,  Valley  furnace  basis,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  this  grade  now  could  be  had  for  less  than 
$27.  Similarly  malleable  iron  is  quoted  at  $27,  Valley 
furnace,  that  being  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  busi- 
ness, but  fresh  inquiries  might  be  hard  to  cover  at 
less  than  $28.  Two  sales  of  basic,  one  of  2000  and 
another  of  3000  tons,  have  been  made  at  $25,  Valley 
furnace,  thus  setting  the  market  at  that  figure.  There 
is  doubt,  however,  that  more  of  that  grade  can  be  had 
that  low.  The  Monongahela  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Paden 
City,  W.  Va.,  which  is  seeking  a  round  tonnage  of  Bes- 
semer iron  for  August,  September  and  October  de- 
livery, has  been  quoted  $26,  Valley  furnace,  but  claims 
ability  to  buy  at  $25.  In  the  absence  of  sales  this 
grade  is  quoted  at  the  former  price,  $25.  W.  P.  Snyder 
&  Co.  makes  the  average  price  of  basic  iron  from 
Valley  furnaces  in  July  $24.56  and  of  Bessemer  $25. 
June  averages  were  $25  for  both  grades. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic     $25.00 

Bessemer    25.00 

Gray    forge $26.00  to    27.00 

No.     2     foundry 28.00 

No.    3    foundry 26.00  to    27.00 

Malleable    27.00  to    28.00 

Ferroalloys. — Business  still  is  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still because  of  the  uncertainty  of  continued  steel  plant 
operation,  due  to  the  fuel  situation.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. Practically  no  domestic  ferromanganese  is 
being  offered  at  present  and  quotations  are  nominal. 
The  British  product,  which  is  arriving  in  this  country 
freely  on  orders  placed  60  days  ago,  still  is  quotable  at 
$67.50,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  September  delivery, 
but  on  spot  tonnages  the  common  quotation  is  $72.50. 
We  note  one  inquiry  for  100  tons  of  20  per  cent  spiegel- 
eisen  for  immediate  delivery  from  a  Pittsburgh  district 
steel  maker.  This  material  still  is  quoted  at  $36  fur- 
nace for  20  per  cent  and  $35  furnace  for  16  to  19  per 
cent  by  the  leading  commercial  producer,  but  this  in- 
terest is  committed  on  probable  production  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Wo  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $67.50  c.i.f. 
.-Vtlantic  seaboard  for  domestic :  British,  spot,  $72.50  ;  British, 
future,  $67.50 ;  German,  76  to  SO  per  cent,  $66.  Average 
20  per  cent  spiegelelsen.  $36  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cent,  $35 
furnace :  50  per  cent  ferrosllicon,  domestic,  $55  to  $60  fur- 
nace, freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosllicon  is  quoted  f.o.b. 
Jack.son  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows: 
10  per  cent.  $41.50;  11  per  cent.  $44.80;  12  per  cent.  $48.10; 
13  per  cent,  $52.10;  li  per  cent.  $55.10;  silvery  iron  6  per 
cent,  $30 ;  7  per  cent.  $31  ;  8  per  cent.  $32.50 ;  9  per  cent 
$34.50;  10  per  cent.  $36.50;  11  per  cent,  $39;  12  per  cent" 
$4  0.50.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New 
Straitsville,  Ohio.  Into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $4.06  per 
gross  ton. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — On  account  of  the  restrictions 
to  steel  production  caused  by  the  fuel  situation,  there 
is  no  easing  in  the  bar  supply  situation  and  prices  are 
very  firm  within  the  quoted  range.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  still  is  taking  some  tonnage  at 
1.70c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  that  is  the  price  also  of 


the  Steel  Corporation,  but  for  indefinite  delivery.  Most 
of  the  other  independent  makers  are  out  of  the  market. 
Iron  bars  are  up  $1  per  ton  to  2.25c.,  base,  for  refined 
bars  in  carload  lots. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billet.s  at  1.70c.  to  l.SOc. ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  1.70c.  to  l.SOc.  base; 
rail  steel  reinforcing  bars,  1.60c.  to  1.70c. ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.2.')C.  in  car  loads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Products. — Although  the  demand  often  before 
has  been  greater,  all  makers  are  falling  behind  in  their 
deliveries,  because  of  the  restrictions  to  steel  production 
caused  by  the  fuel  situation.  The  Steel  Corporation  is 
more  heavily  committed  than  are  the  independents  and 
naturally  it  is  making  the  poorest  showing  with  regard 
to  deliveries.  Prices  higher  than  those  named  by  the 
leading  interest  do  not  find  much  basis  in  sales.  The 
full  range  of  prices  is  given  on  page  315. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— The  effort 
to  establish  a  minimum  of  2.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  so 
far  has  not  been  successful,  despite  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties which  makers  are  having  in  getting  hot-rolled 
bars  promptly,  because  demands  are  not  sufficiently 
heavy  or  urgent.  Consumers  generally  are  disposed  to 
wait  on  deliveries  on  contracts  on  which  prices  are  much 
below  even  the  present  minimum  of  2.10c.  Ground 
shafting  is  firm  and  unchanged  at  2.50c.  base,  mill,  for 
carloads  and  2.75c.  for  less  than  carloads. 

Rivets. — The  recent  advance  of  $5  per  ton  has  not 
in  any  way  lessened  the  demand,  which  is  still  reported 
to  be  heavy,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  much  structural 
work  is  in  progress,  while  railroad  equipment  manu- 
facturers are  extremely  busy.  The  automotive  indus- 
try as  yet  has  shown  no  appreciable  slowing  up  and  this 
fact  largely  accounts  for  the  continued  heavy  demand 
for  small  rivets.  The  new  quotations  are  well  observed 
on  new  business.    They  are  to  be  found  on  page  315. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — Since  the  finishing 
mills  are  suffering  quite  as  much  as  the  steel  works 
from  the  coal  shortage  and  the  introduction  of  the 
priority  system  means  that  there  can  be  no  immediate 
improvement  in  the  fuel  supply  situation,  business  in 
semi-finished  steel  has  become  exceedingly  quiet  in  the 
past  week.  Buyers  are  not  anxious  for  supplies  and 
producers  are  not  anxious  for  business.  I*rices  are 
nominal,  but  $35  is  regarded  as  a  fair  appraisal  of  to- 
day's value  of  sheet  bars,  slabs  and  large  billets.  Steel 
works  operations  are  holding  up  better  in  Pittsburgh 
than  in  some  of  the  nearby  districts. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $35  ;  2  x  2-in.  billets,  $35  ;  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet 
biirs.  $35  :  slabs.  $35  ;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $40, 
all  f.o.b.  Youngstown  or  Pittsburgh   mills. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Demand  for  the  smaller  sizes 
of  standard  pipe  finding  their  heaviest  use  in  building 
construction  still  is  on  a  tremendous  scale  and  obliga- 
tions of  most  producers  are  so  heavy  that  they  are 
obliged  to  restrict  new  bookings.  Some  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  taking  on  new  business  to  the  extent  only 
of  what  can  be  supplied  from  stock  or  fitted  in  with 
existing  mill  schedules.  Butt  weld  capacity  is  estimated 
to  be  engaged  90  days  ahead.  There  is  a  good  business 
in  lap  welded  sizes,  but  most  producers  are  able  to 
promise  deliveries  in  four  to  five  weeks.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  much  talk  of  a  possible  advance  in  steel 
pipe  on  the  ground  that  the  rise  in  this  product  has 
been  only  about  half  that  in  other  finished  steel  lines, 
but  as  yet  no  definite  steps  looking  toward  higher 
prices  have  been  taken.  Discounts  are  given  on  page 
315. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — New  demands,  if  anything,  are 
lighter  than  they  have  been  but  makers  are  heavily 
committed  and  consumers  are  specifying  freely.  The 
market  is  firm  at  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  hoops, 
bands  and  hot-rolled  strips,  with  now  and  then  some 
sales  carrying  prompt  delivery  assurances  as  high  as 
2.75c.  Some  mills  failed  to  complete  rollings  of  cotton 
ties  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  season  and  having 
orders  to  get  out  are  turning  down  inquiries  for  nar- 
row, light-gage  stock.  The  August  price  for  cotton 
ties  is  $1.11  per  bundle  of  45  lb.,  this  being  the  estab- 
lished price  of  $1.10,  plus  the  cairying  charge  of  le.  per 
bundle  per  month. 
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Plates.^ — It  is  still  easier  fur  buyers  to  interest  the 
mills  in  plates  than  in  any  of  the  other  heavier  prod- 
ucts. Not  much  railroad  business  has  lately  come  into 
this  market,  but  considerable  now  tank  business  for 
Wyoming  and  Oklahoma  ha'fe  been  placed  with  local 
builders.  One  order  for  Wyoming  calls  for  25  80,000- 
bbl.  tanks,  involving  about  7500  tons  of  steel,  while  a 
recent  order  for  12  tanks  of  similar  capacity  for  the 
Oklahoma  field  will  take  about  3500  tons  of  steel. 
Prices  are  firm  within  the  recent  range.  Quotations 
are  given  on  page  315. 

Tin  Plate. — Canning  crops  not  only  are  abundant 
this  year  but  matured  earlier  than  usual  and  miscal- 
culation as  to  requirements  of  tin  plate  has  caused  the 
container  manufacturers  to  seek  additional  tonnages. 
This  demand,  coming  at  a  time  when  maintenance  of 
mill  operations  has  been  impossible  owing  to  the  fuel 
shortage,  the  situation  in  regard  to  supplies  is  tight. 
Prices  are  unchanged  but  may  be  said  to  be  firm. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Makers  are  not  very  anxious 
for  additional  business  as  their  present  obligations  are 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  present  quarter,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  carryover 
into  the  fourth  quarter,  in  view  of  the  restrictive  in- 
fluence of  the  coal  strike  situation  upon  steel  produc- 
tion. The  market  still  is  quotable  at  4c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  premiums  of  as  much  as  $5  per  ton  over 
this  price  have  been  paid  for  small  tonnages  for  early 
delivery. 

Sheets.— Demand  has  not  decreased  quite  as  much 
as  that  for  some  other  finished  lines  and  actually  is 
still  brisk  from  the  automotive  industry  and  with  the 
mills  obliged  to  cui'tail  operations  on  account  of  the 
fuel  shortage.  The  supply  situation  is  really  acute. 
Premiums  for  prompt  shipments  are  much  more  com- 
mon than  they  were  recently.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  315. 

Steel  Skelp. — The  market  is  quiet  as  far  as  actual 
sales  are  concerned,  but  this  is  due  to  the  meagerness 
of  available  supplies  rather  than  a  lack  of  demand. 
Grooved  skelp  is  wanted  on  account  of  a  high  demand 
for  the  smaller  sizes  of  pipe  and  is  quotable  as  high 
as  2c.;  on  sheared  skelp  the  range  is  from  1.70c.  to 
1.80c. 

Wire  Rods. — On  a  few  small  tonnages,  urgently 
wanted,  as  high  as  $45  is  reported  to  have  been  done 
and  one  large  independent  producer,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  quoting  $43  on  sizable  lots,  continues  to  hold 
to  that  price.  Most  of  the  tonnage  moving  carries  a 
price  of  $40  for  the  base  size  of  soft  rods,  but  that 
figure  now  is  not  interesting  to  independent  makers  on 
fresh  inquiries. 

We  quote  Xo.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $40  to  $43  ;  chain  rods,  $40  to  $43  ;  screw  stock 
rods.  $45  to  $4S  ;  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  otiier  rods  of  that 
character.  $40  to  $43  ;  high  carbon  rods.  $47  to  $53.  depend- 
ing on  carbon,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Steel  Rails. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  current 
business  in  light  rails,  and  since  those  that  are  wanted 
must  be  shipped  out  immediately,  some  of  the  mills 
are  getting  as  high  as  2c.  out  of  stock.  The  regular 
mill  base,  however,  is  unchanged  at  1.75c.,  base,  for 
those  sections  rolled  from  new  steel. 

We  quote  2.1  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel. 
1.75c.  base:  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.60c.  to  1.65c.  base:  stand- 
ard raiKs.  $40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Structural  Material.  —  Fabricating  interests  here 
report  increased  difficulty  in  securing  deliveries  of 
plain  material,  and  some  of  them  are  unable  to  quote 
against  current  projects  because  of  their  inability  to 
make  deliveries  within  the  specified  time.  Stronger 
prices  are  indicated  in  recent  bids  on  new  structural 
jobs,  but  the  complaint  still  is  heard  that  fabricated 
steel  has  not  advanced  in  keeping  with  plain  material. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  315. 

Spikes. — Railroads  tributary  to  this  city  appear  to 
be.  well  covered  against  their  immediate  requirements 
of  spikes  and  other  track  equipment  and  new  inquiries 
are  few  and  small.  There  is  no  change  in  prices.  Quo- 
tations are  given  on  page  315. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Buyers  entered  heavy  orders  for 


third  quarter  delivery  prior  to  an  advance  which  became 
effective  July  1,  and  while  specifications  are  coming  in 
freely  strictly  new  business  is  of  very  moderate  pro- 
portions.   Discounts  are  given  on  page  315. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Coal  prices  have  declined  about  $1 
per  ton  since  a  week  ago,  the  range  now  being  $7  to 
$7.50  as  against  $8  to  $8..50  recently.  Available  sup- 
plies are  no  larger,  but  the  feeling  that  when  the 
Government  plans  really  become  operative,  prices  will 
be  more  reasonable,  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a 
good  many  buyers  from  the  market.  The  few  lots  of 
Beehive  oven  coke  reaching  the  market  are  selling  at 
$14  to  $14.50  for  furnace  grade  and  at  $14..50  to  $15.00 
for  foundry  coke. 

Old  Material. — If  there  is  a  definite  tendency  to 
prices,  it  is  toward  lower  levels,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  majority  of  consumers  in  this  district  are  out  of 
the  market  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  about  fuel 
supplies.  Some  mills  are  holding  up  shipments  against 
contracts,  and  it  is  the  reconsigning  of  these  tonnages 
that  tends  to  weaken  prices.  General  offerings  of  old 
material  are  moderate  and  the  market  is  not  likely  to 
be  flooded  by  railroad  scrap  right  away,  since  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  coal  the  railroads  are  unlikely 
to  give  early  attention  to  the  collection  and  loading  of 
road  scrap,  while  production  is  likely  to  be  affected  so 
long  as  the  strike  of  the  shopmen  continues.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  transactions,  including  a  purchase  of 
about  12,000  tons  by  a  large  independent  steel  company, 
the  market  on  heavy  melting  steel  is  quotable  from  $17 
to  $17.50.  The  market  is  slightly  stronger  on  old  rails 
for  rolling,  but  rules  a  shade  easier  on  most  kinds  of 
cast  scrap  and  on  the  blast  furnace  grades.  Bids  were 
opened  this  morning  on  about  17,000  tons  of  scrap 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  region. 
We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows  per  gross  ton  : 

Heavy  melting  steel.  Steubenville, 
Follansbee.  Brackenridge,  Monessen. 

Midland    and    Pittsburgh $17.50  to  $17.50 

Xo.   1  cast,  cupola  size 19. OO  to    19.50 

Rails  for  rerolling,  Xewark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio :  Cumberland.  Md. ; 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Franklin, 

Pa 17.50  to    IS. 00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled  sheets,  siaes  and  ends 15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers 18.00  to    18.50 

Railroad  coil   and   leaf  springs 18.00  to    18.50 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet    ends    20.00  to    20.50 

Low     phosphorus    plates     and     other 

grades    19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad    malleable    16.00  to    16.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    26.50 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 25.00  to    25.50 

Steel   car  axles. 17.50  to    18  00 

Cast    iron    wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Rolled    steel    wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Machine   shop  turnings 13.75  to    14.25 

Sheet   bar  crop   ends 19.50,to    20.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Short   shoveling   turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 18.00  to    18.50 

Stove  plate    14.50  to    15.00 

Cast  iron   borings 15.50  to    16.00 

Xo.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 


Wholesale  Trade  in  New  York  in  June 

The  dollar  value  of  June  sales  of  122  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  district 
was  about  the  same  as  in  June  of  last  year.  This  is 
the  third  month  this  year  that  sales  have  been  practi- 
cally equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
1921.  The  value  of  sales  during  the  first  half  of- the 
present  year  was  2  per  cent  below  sales  for  January 
to  June,  1921. 

In  June  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  1920, 
sales  of  machine  tools  were  larger  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  preceding  year,  reflecting  in- 
creased activity  in  industrial  plants.  The  larger  vol- 
ume of  building  is  apparent  in  the  sales  of  hardware 
dealers,  which  increased  12  per  cent  over  those  of 
June,   1921. 

Grocery  dealers  report  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in 
June  sales,  the  largest  gain  recorded  this  year,  and 
probably  due,  in  a  measure,  to  somewhat  higher  prices. 
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Pig    Iron    Production    Checked    More    Than 
Steel — Demand  Surprisingly  Strong 

Chicago,  Aug.  1. — The  coal  and  railroad  strikes 
have  progressed  to  the  point  where  they  are  causing 
both  producers  and  usars  of  iron  and  steel  to  curtail 
operations.  Four  steel  works  blast  furnaces  and  one 
merchant  stack  have  been  banked  with  the  certainty 
that  others  will  become  inactive  unless  fuel  becomes 
more  plentiful.  Steel  output  has  not  declined  in  pro- 
portion to  pig  iron  production,  owing  to  the  greater 
use  of  scrap  in  the  open  hearth  furnaces.  Notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  two  blast  furnaces  at  Gary  and 
two  at  South  Works,  reducing  its  total  active  stacks 
to  16  out  of  29,  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  producing  steel 
at  the  rate  of  78  per  cent  of  capacity  as  against  84  per 
cent  last  week.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  continues  to  op- 
erate at  65  to  70  per  cent  of  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  fuel  situation,  it  was  r^ather 
surprising  that  steel  demand  shows  so  little  change. 
For  a  leading  local  producer,  specifications  passed  to 
the  mills  for  execution  are  substantially  as  heavy  as 
in  previous  weeks,  inquiry  is  slightly  heavier,  while 
new  business  booked  is  a  little  lighter.  The  explanation 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  certain  important  classes 
of  consumers  continue  to  buy  steel,  despite  serious  cur- 
rent industrial  difficulties.  The  railroads  are  still  plac- 
ing large  oi'ders  for  cars  and  car  repairs  as  well  as  for 
track  material  and  are  apparently  anxious  to  carry  out 
their  program  despite  the  fact  that  they  now  realize 
that  these  progi'ams  cannot  be  completed  this  year. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  buy 
for  60  to  90  days  ahead  and  even  further,  whereas  until 
recently  they  adhered  to  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  pur- 
chasing. Building  activity  is  stiH  flourishing,  as  evi- 
denced by  numerous  structural  awards  and  inquiries. 
There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  among  users  that  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  buy,  even  though  deliveries 
!iiay  be  distant.  This  sentiment  may  be  due  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  take  steel  producers  months  to  rebuild 
their  fuel  stocks,  and  in  the  meantime  the  tendency  of 
prices  may  continue  to  be  upward. 

As  against  this  it  is  argued  in  some  quarters  that 
in  the  scurry  to  get  material  there  has  been  considera- 
ble duplication  of  both  inquiries  and  orders.  Owing  to 
their  crippled  operations,  however,  millft  are  carefully 
scrutinizing  business  offered  them  and  in  some  eases  are 
limiting  their  new  sales  to  old  customers. 

Ferroalloys.  —  Ferromanganese  por  prompt  ship- 
ment has  advanced  to  a  minimum  of  $75,  f.o.b..  New 
Orleans,  but  still  can  be  bought  for  late  September  and 
October  shipment  at  $67.50.  Fifty  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
is  available  at  $57,  delivered,  for  both  spot  and  future 
shipment. 

We  quote  7S  to  S2  per  cent  ferromanganese.  future. 
$7ri.06  :  prompt,  $S2.ri6.  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
$57.  delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $46.  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — With  an  acute  scarcity  of  fuel  staring 
them  in  the  face,  local  producers  have  advanced  their 
prices  to  $28,  base,  furnace,  on  spot  and  a  minimum  of 
$26  on  contract  iron.  One  dollar  extra  is  charged  for 
each  Vo  per  cent  increase  in  silicon  content  above  the 
base  grade.  The  Southern  furnace,  which  has  been  sell- 
ing at  $18.50,  base,  Birmingham,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  market,  so  that  the  present  minimum  quotation  of 
Southern  foundry  is  $20.  Even  the  latter  price  is  prac- 
tically nominal,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  de- 
livery on  the  Southern  product,  because  of  car  shortage. 
Consignments  of  Southern  iron  which  have  been  in 
transit  four  and  five  weeks  have  not  yet  reached  desti- 
nation. The  policy  of  buyers  at  present  seems  to  be 
one  of  caution,  dictated  by  uncertainty  as  to  fuel  sup- 
plies. The  principal  demand  is  for  spot  iron  to  take 
care  of  immediate  needs,  as  an  absolute  suspension  of 
operation  may  become  necessary  if  the  coal  strike  is 
not  settled.  One  of  the  largest  recent  sales  was  1500 
tons  of  malleable  iron  to  a  Wisconsin  melter,  500  tons 
for  prompt  shipment  and  the  remainder  for  later  de- 
livery.    Most  orders  cover  small  lots,  ranging  from  a 


carload  up  to  a  few  hundred  tons.     Charcoal  iron  has 
advanced  to  $30,  base,  furnace. 

Quotations  on  N'ortliern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  i>er  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  Indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Lake     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.   1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago $33.15 

Xorthern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  .$27.00  to    29.00 
Northern    coke,    foundrv.    .\"o.    2.    sil. 

1.75    to     2.25 26.00  to    28.00 

Northern    high    phos 26.00  to    28.00 

Soutlicrn    No.    2 26.00 

Malleable,   not   over   2.25    sil 26.00  to    28.00 

Basic      26.00  to    28.00 

Low  i)hos.  Valley  furnace,  ."il.  1  to  2 

per    cent    copper    free 34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,   sil.    8    per   cent 37.29 

Bars — Prices  on  soft  steel  bars  for  indefinite  de- 
livery are  unchanged,  but  for  specific  shipment,  ma- 
terial is  difficult  to  obtain  and  quotations  are  steadily 
advancing.  The  minimum  price  for  early  shipment  in 
this  market  appears  to  be  2.15c.,  Chicago,  while  East- 
ern mills  are  bookintj  business  at  1.85c.  to  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. In  the  opinion  of  some  observers  the  scurry 
for  bars  by  users  has  made  the  volume  of  inquiry  ap- 
pear larger  than  it  actually  is.  Bar  iron  is  firm  at  a 
minimum  of  2c.,  Chicago,  and  one  important  mill  is 
taking  new  business  only  on  the  basis  of  prices  ruling 
at  the  time  of  shipment.  Hi5:h  fuel  costs  are  a  source 
of  great  concern  to  these  mills  and  it  is  intimated 
that  the  situation  may  force  one  or  more  producers  to 
suspend  operations.  The  Moline,  111.,  rail  and  steel  bar 
plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  started  up 
to-day  with  a  comfortable  back  log.  This  mill  is  quot- 
ing 1.65c.  to  1.70c.,  f .0  b  Moline,  while  Chicago  Heights 
rail  steel  makers  are  practically  out  of  the  market, 
with  nominal  quotations  of  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  Chicago. 
Bar  iron,  two  cents. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  1.75c.  to  2.15c.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron.  2c.,  Chicago ;  rail  steel,  1.70c.  to  l.SOc, 
mill  or  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.fi0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation A>n  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shaiting  i* 
S.nSc.  for  rounds  and  4.0.")C.  for  Hats,  squares  and  hexagonc. 
Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at  2.50c. 
base:  hoops.  S.COc.  ;  bands,  3.35c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Some  makers  continue  to  accept 
specifications  at  the  discounts  of  May  11,  but  the  domi- 
nant tendency  of  the  market  is  toward  firmness  at  the 
July  1  prices.  Demand  from  farm  implement  makers 
is  steadily  improving  and  buying  by  automobile  manu- 
facturers is  heavy-  The  latter  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  buying  for  immediate  needs  and  are  now  try- 
ing to  cover  for  60  to  90  days  ahead.  The  discounts 
on  page  315  apply  in  this  territory  except  that  they  are 
f.o.b.,  Chicago,  instead  of  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.25c. ;  boiler  rivets,  3.35c. ; 
machin'?  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  oft; 
larger  sczes.  50  and  10  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in., 
50  and  5  off;  larger  sizes.  45  off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped.  $3.25  off;  blank  nuts,  $3.50  oft;  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  i)oints,  square  heads.  60  per  cent  oft; 
<iuantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Wire  Products.  —  Production  has  been  materially 
curtailed  both  by  shortage  of  steel  and  labor.  Deman<l 
still  exceeds  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  deliver  in  all 
classes  of  products.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if 
mill  output  were  normal,  little  trouble  would  be  ex- 
perienced in  meeting  the  needs  of  consumers.  For  mill 
prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  315. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9  mil 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  briyln 
b.asic  wire,  $2.95  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nulls.  $3.10  i"  i 
lOU    lb.  ;    oeniLUt    coated    nail.>s,    $2.60    per   keg. 

Sheets. — There  is  a  healthy  demand  for  blue  an- 
nealed, while  inquiries  for  galvanized  are  particularly 
heavy.  Black  sheets  alone  la?.  The  situation  is  the 
reverse  of  that  which  obtained  early  in  the  year,  when 
sales  of  black  were  heavy  and  the  demand  for  gal- 
vanized was  slack.  The  chanw-e  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  who  are  largre  consumers  of  gal- 
vanized sheet  steel  products  have  commenced  to  buy 
on  a  broad  scale.  Purchases  of  sheets  for  corrugated 
roofing  are  especially  liberal.  Sheets  for  early  de- 
livery are  difficult  to  obtain. 

MIM  <|Uotations  are  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  for  No.  28  black.  2.40c. 
In  2..'.0c.  for  No.  10  b\uf  annealed  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  No. 
2^  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
friicrht  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c-  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed,  3.75c.  ;  black.  4.45c.  ;  galvan- 
ized, 5.45c. 
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I'liites. — The  price  situation  shows  little  change, 
but  material  for  early  delivery  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  continues  to  iiuote  1  TSc,  Chicago,  for 
indefinite  delivery,  while  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  still 
able  to  take  a  limited  tonnage  of  certain  sizes  of  heavy 
sheared  plate  for  six  to  nine  weeks  delivery.  Owing 
to  sharp  reductions  in  the  operations  of  Eastern  mills, 
consumers  no  longer  find  it  easy  to  secure  material  for 
early  shipment  from  points  outside  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict. Demand  is  still  flourishing  with  additional  cars 
and  car  repairs  being  placed  by  the  railroads  and  fur- 
ther inquiry  for  oil  storage  tanks.  The  contract  for 
25  oil  tanks  for  the  Sinclair  properties  in  the  Wyom- 
ing field  is  about  to  be  awarded. 

The  mill  quotation  is  l.T'ic.  to  2c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote 
2.70i'.  for  plates  out  uf  stock. 

Structural  Material. —  Structural  lettings  for  the 
week  have  been  heavy  and  new  inquiry  is  large.  Plain 
material  for  early  delivery,  however,  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  continues  to  quote  1.75c., 
Chicago,  for  indefinite  shipment,  while  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  is  out  of  the  market  except  for  an  occasional  size 
on  which  it  can  make  from  six  to  nine  weeks'  delivery. 
The  minimum  price  for  specific  delivery  is  2c.,  Chi- 
cago, but  Eastern  mills  are  experiencing  no  difficulty  in 
booking  orders  at  1.90c.  to  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  1.75c.  to  2c.,  Chi- 
cago. Jobbers  quote  2.70c.  for  plain  material  out  of  ware- 
house. 

Warehouse  Prices.  I —  Local  jobbers  have  reduced 
prices  on  wire  and  nails  15c.  to  30c.  per  100  lb.  The 
new  quotations  are  published  under  "Wire  Products." 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Demand  for  track  sup- 
plies is  active,  although  as  a  rule  individual  orders  are 
smaller  than  some  time  ago.  An  exception  is  a  current 
inquiry  for  7000  tons  of  tie  plates.  After  a  long  period 
of  slack  demand,  a  number  of  small  inquiries  for  light 
rails  have  been  received  from  coal  operators,  evidently 
indicating  a  desire  to  repair  their  lines  in  anticipation 
of  an  early  reopening  of  their  mines.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

standard  Bessemer  and  open-liearth  rails.  $40  ;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel,   1.7oc.,  f.o.b.   makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.25c.  to  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh  :  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3.2oc.  to  3.35o.,  Pittsburgh  ;  tie  plates, 
steel  and  iron,  l.Soc.  to  2c..  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars,  2.40c., 
f.o.b.   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.30c. 
base  and  track  bolts  4.30c.  base. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Recent  lettings  include:  Research 
Laboratory,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Milwaukee,  125 
tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co.;  Thirty-Ninth  Street  Sewer, 
Chicago  Sanitary  District,  600  tons,  to  Concrete  Steel 
Co.;  High  School,  Houghton,  Mich.,  150  tons,  to 
Corrugated  Bar  Co.;  highway  work,  Kentucky,  150  tons, 
to  Corrugated  Bar  Co.;  High  School,  Ft.  Madison,  la., 
150  tons*  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co.;  Nelson  Building, 
Davenport,  la.,  150  tons,  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co.;  Benz 
Hotel,  St.  Paul,  150  tons,  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co.  Pend- 
ing business  includes:  Masonic  Temple,  St.  Louis,  800 
tons;  High  School,  Wichita,  Kan.,  400  tons. 

Steel  Castings. — Steel  foundries  are  generally  very 
busy  and  current  discounts  on  castings  are  very  firm 
with  the  prospect  of  another  advance  within  thirty 
days.  The  coal  shortage  is  not  affecting  steel  foun- 
dries as  adversely  as  other  foundries,  because  their 
furnaces  largely  burn  oil  or  are  operated  by  electricity. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Prices  have  again  advanced  to  a 
range  of  $38  to  $39,  base  Birmingham,  for  6  in.  and 
larger.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  let  535  tons  to  National 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.     Other  lettings  are  small  or  private. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4-in.,  $50.20  to  $51.20  ;  6-in.  and  above,  $46.20  to  $47.20  ; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,   ?3  extra. 

Coal  and  .Coke. — The  local  producer  of  by-product 
foundry  coke  will  take  no  new  business  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  ruling  at  time  of  delivery.  The 
Southern  producer  of  by-product  foundry  coke,  which 
recently  took  some  business  in  this  district,  has  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  Plants  using  coal  are  ex- 
periencing'great  difficulty  in  getting  deliveries,  owing 
to  car  shortage  and  at  the  same  time  find  prices  so 
high  as  to  make  operation  practically  prohibitive. 
Western    Kentucky   bituminous    coal    is    now    bringing 


from  $13.50  to  $15,  delivered  Chicago.  Malleable 
foundries  are  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  situation  and 
bar  iron  rolling  mills  are  also  in  a  tight  position  with 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  shut  down. 

Old  Material. — A  moderate  revival  in  buying,  made 
up  largely  of  small  individual  purchases  to-jether  with 
a  limited  available  supply  of  scrap,  has  given  the  mar- 
ket a  stronger  tone  and  has  resulted  in  advances  in  a 
number  of  grades.  While  the  fuel  situation  has  caused 
consumers  of  scrap  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  it  is 
also  true  that  scrap  offerings  have  declined  sharply. 
The  shopmen's  strike  has  materially  reduced  the  of- 
ferings of  the  railroads,  the  largest  producers  of  scrap, 
while  industrial  concerns  are  neglecting  to  prepare 
their  scrap  for  shipment  owing  to  a  shortage  of  labor. 
Consumption  of  open  hearth  grades  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration subsidiary  has  increased  as  the  result  of  the 
banking  of  4  blast  furnaces.  Railroad  offerings  in- 
clude the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  2400  tons;  the 
Wabash,  500  tons  of  miscellaneous  scrap  from  disman- 
tled cars,  and  the  New  York  Central,  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  blind  lists. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consiimei-s'  yards.  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $19.00  to  $19.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 19.50  to  20.00 

Relaying  rails    22.50  to  27.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels....  18.50  to  19.00 

Rails    for    rerolling 16.50  to  17.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.50  to  IS. 00 

Heavy    melting   steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  15.50  to  16.00 

Shoveling  steel    15.00  to  15.50 

Drop   forge  flashings 11.50  to  12.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 13.00  to  13.50 

Axle    turnings    13.50  to  14.00 

Per  Net    Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  angle  bars 14.75  to  15.25 

Iron   arch  bars  and   transoms 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron     car     axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Steel    car    axles 15.75  to  18.25 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2    busheling 7.25  to  7.50 

Cut   forge    13.75  to  14.25 

Pipes    and    flues 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought    14.25  to  14.75 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 13.75  to  14.23 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers 16.25  to  16.75 

Coil  springs    16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    railroad  cast 16.00  to  16.50 

Low  phos.  punchinas 15.00  to  15.50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 13.00  to  13.50 

Machine  shop   turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast    borings    11.25  to  11.75 

Stove  plate    14.75  to  15.25 

Grate    b.ars     14.25  to  14.75 

Brake  .shoes    14.00  to  1 4.r,n 

Railrond  malleable   16.00  to  16.50 

Agricultural    malleable    16.00  to  16.50 


National  Industrial  Conference  Board  on 
Situation 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  ^oard,  in  its 
weekly  radio  review  of  industrial  conditions,  says: 

"Railroad  executives  report  that  the  roads  are  in 
good  condition,  that  traffic  has  been  little  disturbed 
and  that  new  men  are  rendering  satisfactory  service. 
Railroad  shopmen  on  strike  are  reported  as  in  more 
tractable  mood  and  as  willing  to  return  to  work  on 
terms  specified  by  President  Harding  provided  satis- 
factory arrangements  are  made  over  the  question  of 
seniority. 

"In  his  conferences  with  the  strikers  the  President 
is  understood  to  have  insisted  that  the  Labor  Board's 
decisiors  be  recognized  and  obeyed  by  both  sides,  that 
the  strikers  return  to  work  and  request  a  rehearing 
of  their  grievances,  and  has  agreed  also  to  request 
railroad  executives  to  restore  the  strikers'  former 
seniority  privileges  but  that  shopmen  who  remained  at 
work  shall  be  advanced  in  rating  over  the  strikers. 
The  question  of  seniority  is  a  major  consideration  with 
railroad  employees  since  it  bears  relation  not  only  to 
pension  privileges  but  deteniiines  the  order  in  which 
men  shall  be  discharged,  men  lowest  in  rank  of  senior- 
ity being  the  first  to  be  laid  off  when  discharges  are 
ordered. 

"While  current  strikes  have  tended  to  impede  busi- 
ness recovery,  business  generally  is  good.  Retail  trade 
in  many  districts  is  reported  satisfactory. 
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New  York 

Little  Domestic  Pig    Iron    Available — Foun- 
dries Inquiring,  But  Are  Buying 
Sparingly 

New  York,  Aug.  1. — There  is  no  excitement  in  the 
market  in  view  of  the  further  tightening  of  the  situa- 
tion in  pig  iron  and  in  fuel.  A  few  buyers  have  in- 
quired for  pig  iron  for  August  and  September  deliveries 
and  perhaps  1500  tons  in  all  has  been  closed  for  early 
delivery  in  the  past  week.  The  foundries  are  showing 
more  interest  in  foreign  iron,  for  which  prices  have 
advanced  from  $1  to  $2  per  ton  over  the  recent  low 
point.  Large  purchases  of  coal  have  been  made  in 
England,  but  deliveries  are  uncertain  and  ocean  freights 
are  high.  A  New  England  by-product  coke  plant  is  out 
of  the  market  in  view  of  the  cutting  off  of  domestic 
coal  supply. 

Pig  Iron. — Pending  inquiries  for  iron  amount  to  1500 
to  2000  tons.  A  near-by  New  York  State  foundry 
bought  400  tons  of  No.  IX  iron  for  delivery  within  the 
week.  One  Connecticut  interest  has  inquired  for  900 
tons  of  foundry  iron  in  the  last  quarter  and  first 
quarter.  Another  New  England  inquiry  is  for  500  tons 
of  malleable  and  a  Connecticut  foundry  has  asked  for 
500  tons  of  No.  2X.  In  the  New  Y'ork  district  there  is 
an  inquiry  for  150  tons  of  high  silicon  iron  for  early 
delivery.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  are  quoting 
$28  to  $29.50  for  2X  iron,  but  little  is  available.  Some 
Buffalo  fui-naces  have  put  their  price  for  prompt  No.  2X 
at  $28  at  furnace,  but  there  is  still  some  Buffalo  iron 
offered  at  $25  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  A  New  York  buyer  came  into  the  market  for 
ioOO  tons  of  foundry  ii-on  and  has  closed  for  500  tons 
of  Scotch  iron.  The  latter  could  be  had  this  week  at 
$27,  f.o.b.  New  York,  but  as  high  as  $30  has  been  paid 
for  Scotch  iron  delivered  in  Brooklyn.  Most  foundries 
are  well  provided  with  coke,  but  the  few  that  needed 
to  buy  have  found  prices  soaring,  $16  to  $17  at  ovens 
being  asked  for  foundry  coke.  Most  furnaces  have  no 
iron  to  offer  and  in  general  foundries  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  risk  of  present  prices  for  deliveries  running 
late  into  the  year.  No  buying  has  resulted,  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  from  the  three  inquiries  reported  last 
week,  one  from  a  boiler  company,  another  from  a  New 
Jersey  foundry  and  a  third  from  Springfield,  Mass. 
On  a  New  York  State  inquiry  which  came  up  last  week 
$29.50,  delivered,  was  quoted  on  Southern  No.  1  iron. 
Foundries  are  getting  little  or  no  advance  in  prices  of 
castings,  to  compensate  for  the  high  prices  they  are 
paying  for  pig  iron,  and  evidently  fear  that  any  advance 
would  curtail  business. 

We  quote  delivered   in   the  New   York  district  as  follows. 

having   added   to   furnace   prices    $2.27   freight   from   eastern 

Pennsylvania.   $4.91   from   Buffalo   and   $5.44    from   Virginia: 

Kast.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.  2.75  to  3.25  ..  $31.77  to  $32.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   30.77  to    31.77 

Kast.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    29.77  to    30.77 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 30.91  to    31.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.44  to    30.44 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Regular  mill  customers 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  their  normal  monthly 
amounts  of  steel — in  some  cases,  indeed,  being  told  that 
they  cannot  expect  current  deliveries.  In  that  the 
uncertainty  is  greater  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  the  steel 
situation  is  worse  and  urgent  buying  naturally  begets 
premium  prices.  Going  business  is  reported  at  1.80c. 
to  2c.,  Pittsburgh  basis,  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars. 
There  are  still  those  who  entertain  inquiries,  but  it 
appears  the  list  of  mills  which  are  out  of  the  market 
has  been  enlarged,  although  one  mill  which  would  not 
quote  a  week  ago  on  material  like  plates  will  consider 
fresh  business  at  a  2c.  basis.  Plates  are,  if  anything, 
stronger  than  bars  or  shapes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  buy 
any  of  these  forms  of  steel  at  less  than  1.80c.,  Ktts- 
burgh,  for  any  reasonable  delivery.  A  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  fabricated  steel  work  keeps  coming 
before  the  trade,  but  nothing  of  moment  is  noted  in 
railroad  equipment  buying  in  the  East  other  than  large 
locomotive  purchases  reported  elsewhere.     Bar  iron  has 


strengthened  and   we  recognize   a   range   of  prices  as 
noted  below. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York,  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars.  2.04c.  to  2.24c.  ;  structural  shapes,  2.04c.  to  2.19c. ; 
bar  iron.  1.94c.  to  2.04e.  ;  and  steel  plates,  2.04c.  to  2.34c.  On 
export  shipments  the  freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
York  is  2S.5c.  per  100  lb.,  while  the  domestic  rate  is  34c. 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  con- 
fined to  small  and  large  lots  for  August  shipment,  which 
can  be  obtained  and  which  have  been  sold  at  $67.50  to 
$70,  seaboard.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is  quiet  and 
quotations  are  unchanged.  There  is  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. The  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  indus- 
trial situation  has  had  its  effect  on  the.se  markets. 
Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,   seaboard,   per   ton. 

•      $67.50  to  $70.00 
Ferromanganese,    British,    seaboard,    per    ton. 

167.50  to  $70.00 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent $35.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent $36.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per   cent,    delivered,    per   ton, 

$52.00  to  $55.00 
Ferrotungsten.  per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 40c.  to  50c. 
Ferrochromium,   6   to   8  per  cent  carbon,   60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered. .  .12c.  to  14c. 
Ferrovanadium,  per  lb    of  contained  vanadium, 

$3.00  to  $3.50 
Ferrocarbontitanium.   15   to  18  per  cent,   1  ton 

to  carloads,  per  ton $200.00 

Ores 
Manganese  ore.  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard. 26c.  to  30c. 
Tungsten    ore,    per    unit,    in    60    per    cent    con- 
centrates, nominal    ." $3.00  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  4S  per  cent  CrsOa.  crude,  per 

unit.   Atlantic  seaboard 40c.  to  45c. 

Molybdenum  ore.  S5  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.  of  MoS:.   New  York 40c.  to  45c. 

High-Speed  Steel. — Both  the  price  and  business  con- 
ditions in  this  market  continue  unchanged.  Producers 
continue  to  quote  18  per  cent  tungsten  high-speed  steel 
at  75c.  per  lb.,  base,  with  special  brands  of  some  com- 
panies selling  up  as  high  as  95c.  per  lb. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Prices  are  firm  and  demand  is  still 
heavy  for  the  smaller  sizes.  The  city  of  Buffalo  is  ask- 
ing for  bids  on  12,000  ft.  of  6-in.  pipe.  Deliveries  in 
this  district  are  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  We  quote, 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork,  in  carload  lots,  as  fol- 
lows: 6-in.  and  larger,  $53.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $58; 
3-in.,  $63.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  stron?  and  prices  firm 
with  an  upward  tendency.  Heavy  melting  steel  is 
quotable  at  $10.50  to  $11  per  ton,  the  high  price  being 
well  established  in  this  district  based  upon  shipments 
being  made  by  one  dealer  to  Buffalo  by  barge,  the  low 
freight  rate  thus  obtained  warranting  higher  prices. 
Steel  is  also  being  shipped  to  Monessen,  Alan  Wood, 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  Bethlehem  and  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  Stove  plate  is  slightly  stronger  than 
for  several  weeks  past,  one  dealer  in  this  distriet  having 
closed  on  a  tonnage  which  figures  back  to  a  basis  of 
$11  per  ton. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy   melting  steel,   yard $10.50  to  $11.00 

Steel  rails,  .short  lengths,  or  equivalent  11.25  to    11.75 

Rerolling  rails    11.50  to    12.00 

Relaying  rails,    nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  car  ax'es 16.00  to    17.00 

Iron    car    axles 22.00  to    23.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12  50  to    13.00 

VVrought   iron  track 11.00  to    11.50 

Forge  fire    S.OO  to      8.50 

No.    1    y.Trd   wrought,   long 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.25  to    10.25 

Machine-shop   turnings 9.25  to    10.25 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 9.25  to    10.25 

Iron   ;ind   steel   nine    (1    in.  diam.,  not 

under  2  ft.   long) 9.00  to      9.50 

Stove    plate     10.50  to    11.00 

I.oiTimotive   grate   bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable   oast    (railroad) 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton.  follow: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $18.00  to  $19.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (columns,  building 

materials,  etc.),  cupola  size 1G.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers. 

etc.)     12.00  to    12.50 

Warehouse  Business. — The  situation  is  unchanged  in 
this  district.  Prices  are  firm  and  business  fairly  active. 
Open-hearth  spring  steel  is  now  quoted  at  4c.  to  6c.  per 
lb.  Sheets  are  still  weak,  but  reported  sales  of  black 
and  galvanized  sheets  on  a  basis  of  4c.  and  5c.  per  lb.. 
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base,  are  far  less  numerous  than  formerly.  The  mini- 
mum price  now  obtainable  is  pi-obably  close  to  4.20c. 
and  5.20c.  per  lb.,  base,  on  black  and  galvanized  respec- 
tively, with  sales  of  small  lots  ranging  as  high  as 
4.500.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.,  base.  Brass  and  copper  ware- 
houses have  again  advanced  prices  on  both  brass  and 
copper  products,  and  report  better  business  than  at  any 
time  since  purchasing  by  manufacturers  of  radio  equip- 
ment ceased  several  weeks  ago.  We  quote  prices  on 
page  336. 


Philadelphia 


Prices  Climbing  Especially  in  Pig  Iron — Un- 
certainties of  Priority  System  Dominate 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  1. — The  situation  due  to  the 
railroad  and  coal  strikes  is  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania district  does  not  know  to-day  what  new  condi- 
tions it  may  have  to  face  to-morrow.  Coal  priorities 
have  not  as  yet  seriously  complicated  the  muddle,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  plan  has 
not  been  fully  worked  out.  The  fear  is  that  when  the 
preferred  priorities  have  been  taken  care  of  the  supply 
of  coal  and  coke  for  steel  plants  and  blast  furnaces,  al- 
ready inadequate,  will  be  further  restricted  and  that 
more  widespread  banking  of  blast  furnaces  and  slowing 
down  of  steel  plant  operations  are  inevitable.  Even  a 
settlement  of  the  railroad  strike,  it  is  believed  here, 
would  not  materially  improve  the  situation,  as  there 
would  immediately  be  a  demand  for  coal  from  so  many 
sources  that  industrial  plants,  fourth  on  the  list,  would 
not  fare  well  for  the  next  30  or  60  days  at  least. 

In  the  New  River  coal  and  coke  field,  car  distrub- 
utors  have  already  been  posted  by  the  Federal  board 
and  cars  are  being  allocated  to  the  mines  and  coke 
ovens  and  shipments  are  being  made  as  the  Government 
directs.  As  yet  this  supervision  has  not  extended  to 
all  districts,  but  it  soon  will  become  more  comprehen- 
sive. As  an  example  of  the  way  the  priorities  are  work- 
ing, it  is  pointed  out  that  5000  tons  of  blast  furnace 
coke,  in  storage  at  a  Virginia  blast  furnace,  would 
quickly  be  purchased  by  some  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnace,  but  the  railroads  will  not  move  it  for  such 
destination,  and  if  sold  it  will  probably  go  to  a  public 
utility  plant. 

The  uncertainties  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  facing 
has  resulted  in  less  and  less  business  being  done. 
While  there  is  no  overwhelming  demand  for  iron  or 
steel,  more  orders  are  being  offered  than  mills  and 
furnaces  are  willing  to  accept.  Prices  continue  their 
upward  climb,  particularly  on  pig  iron,  which  is  at  least 
$1  to  $2  a  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Pig  Iron. — Blast  furnace  operators  do  not  seem  to 
know  just  how  the  coal  priority  plan  of  the  Government 
is  going  to  affect  them,  but  they  fear  the  worst,  espe- 
cially as  industrial  plants  generally  are  fourth  on  the 
list  and  presumably  will  not  get  coke  until  the  pre- 
ferred classifications  are  taken  care  of.  The  Coates- 
ville  furnace  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  which 
has  been  furnishing  some  iron  for  merchant  trade,  was 
blown  out  on  Sunday  due  to  coke  shortage.  Other 
active  furnaces  are  in  a  precarious  position  as  to  coke 
supply,  but  have  little  definite  information  as  to  whether 
their  supply  will  be  cut  off  entirely.  Under  these  un- 
certain conditions  iron  prices  have  soared  and  $30  has 
been  reached  on  foundry  iron.  On  limited  tonnages  to 
regular  customers  two  furnaces  are  quoting  $28  to  $30, 
furnace,  on  No.  2  plain  and  $29  to  $31  in  No.  2X.  Sales 
of  imported  iron  constitute  the  chief  activity.  Several 
lots  of  1000  tons  or  more  have  been  sold  to  cast  iron 
pipe  makers  and  small  lots,  usually  not  over  100  or 
150  tons,  have  been  sold  to  gray  iron  foundries.  In  all, 
possibly  10,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  have  been  disposed 
of  in  this  market  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Prices  range 
from  $23.50  to  $24  on  French  iron;  from  $26  to  .$27  on 
Middlesborough  (English)  and  from  $27.50  to  $28.50 
on  Scotch  iron,  these  prices  all  being  f.o.b.  cars  at 
Philadelphia  docks.  Some  foundrymen  are  hesitant 
about  using  foreign  iron  in  their  mixtures,  but  are  doing 


so  because  of  their  inability  to  obtain  their  regular  do- 
mestic brands.  A  surprising  feature  of  the  present  sit- 
uation is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  alarming  scarcity 
of  iron;  in  other  words,  the  majority  of  consumers  are 
wholly  or  partially  covered  for  the  next  30  days  or 
more  and  unless  there  should  be  serious  interruption  of 
shipments  they  believe  they  will  get  along  some  way 
until  the  strikes  are  settled.  A  few  inquiries  for  fourth 
quarter  have  appeared,  but  melters  are  in  most  in- 
stances disposed  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  present 
diflSeulties  before  making  further  commitments.  One 
lot  of  5000  tons  of  basic  pig  iron  has  been  sold  at  $25, 
furnace,  and  a  recent  sale  of  standard  basic  was  at 
$26,   furnace.     Furnaces  would  now  quote  $27,  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton  : 

East.  Pa.  No.   2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil.$28.76  to  J30.14 

East.   Pa.   No.   2X.    2.25   to  2.75 29.76  to    31.14 

Ea.st.    Pa.    No.    IX 30.76  to    32.76 

Virginia  No,  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil..    29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic   delivery   eastern   Pa 26.75  to    27.25 

Gray    forge    27.00  to    28.00 

Malleable     28.00  to    30.00 

Standard  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  furnace)  .  .  30.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b.   fur- 
nace)      30.00 

Ferroalloys. — Spot  carloads  of  fen-omanganese  have 
been  sold  at  $72.50,  seaboard.  The  domestic  and  Eng- 
lish prices  remain  at  $67.50,  seaboard,  but  this  is  for 
delivery  in  September  or  later,  with  the  buyer  assuming 
full  risk  as  to  the  duty  which  the  new  tariff  bill  may  im- 
pose. Spiegeleisen  is  offered  at  $36,  furnace,  for  19  to 
21  per  cent. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  bought  a  tonnage  of  special  quality  forging  billets, 
for  which  it  paid  as  high  as  $46,  base,  Pittsburgh. 
Nominal  quotations  are  $35,  Pittsburgh,  for  rerolling 
quality  and  $40  for  forging  quality,  but  few  makers  are 
willing  to  sell  at  these  prices  to-day. 

Plates. — The  plate  market  is  now  firmly  established 
at  1.80c. ,  Pittsburgh,  it  being  impossible  to  buy  for  less 
for  early  shipment,  while  on  some  business  as  high  as 
2c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  paid.  One  Eastern  plate  com- 
pany is  limiting  the  amount  which  it  will  sell  to  any 
one  customer.  The  coal  situation  is  precarious  and  com- 
panies which  are  operating  their  plate  mills  have  no 
idea  as  to  how  long  they  will  be  able  to  continue.  The 
Lukens  Steel  Co.,  which  had  two  of  its  open-hearth 
furnaces  fitted  up  with  oil-burning  equipment  some  time 
ago,  is  now  equipping  other  furnaces  to  bum  oil.  As 
it  had  no  oil  storage  facilities,  the  company  has  leased 
10,000  gal.  tank  cars  for  this  purpose.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  bought  about  5000  tons  more  of  car 
repair  material,  making  about  17,000  tons  in  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  will  be 
bought  shortly.  As  there  are  few  mills  able  to  make 
early  deliveries  of  plates,  the  demands  upon  these  mills 
are  considerable  and  business  is  being  turned  away. 
We  quote  the  market  at  1.80c.  to  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — It  is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  place  orders  for  plain  material  and  mills  which  are 
accepting  business  are  doing  so  with  qualifying  clauses 
which  protect  them  in  case  it  is  impossible,  through 
coal  shortage  or  railroad  embargoes,  to  make  shipment 
as  promised.  The  mills  are  having  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting 1.75c.  to  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — The  minimum  for  soft  steel  bars  is  1.80c., 
Pittsburgh,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  place  orders  even  at 
this  price  with  any  degree  of  assurance  as  to  deliveries. 
One  leading  maker  is  still  out  of  the  market  and  will 
take  no  further  business,  according  to  present  inten- 
tions, until  the  coal  and  coke  situation  is  clearer.  Some 
makers  of  bar  iron  are  now  quoting  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  carload  lots,  while  the  minimum  appears  to  be 
1.70c.  for  carloads  and  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  less  than 
carloads. 

Sheets. — Makers  of  sheets  are  exacting  premium 
prices  for  prompt  delivery  material,  these  prices  being 
several  dollars  a  ton  above  the  third  quarter  contract 
prices.  As  high  as  2.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  obtained 
for  blue  annealed  sheets  by  one  maker. 
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Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  aie  doing  a  very  sat- 
isfactory business  under  present  conditions,  as  consu- 
mers are  turning  to  them  for  supplies  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  mills  are  taking  little  or  no  busi- 
ness. We  quote  as  follows  for  local  delivery  out  of 
stock: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  2.70c.;  iron  bars  (except 
bands),  2.70c.;  round  edge  iron,  2.90c.:  round  edge  sleel, 
iron  finish,  IVi  x  \<>  in..  2.90c.;  round  edge  steel  planished, 
3.65c.;  tank  steel  plates,  ^-in.  and  heavier,  2.S0c. ;  tanlt 
steel  plates,  A-in.,  3c.;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10 
gage,  3.40c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.250.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.2oc. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars.  2.S0c. ;  structural  shapes.  2.S0c.  :  diamond  pattern 
plates,  Vi-in.,  4.50c.;  -ft-in.,  4.50c.;  spring  steel,  3.50c.; 
round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.35c, ;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold- 
rolled  steel,  3.70c. ;  steel  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter, 
3.75c. ;  steel  bands,  No.  12  gage  to  I'j-i"-,  inclusive,  3.35c. ; 
iron  bands.  3.90c.;  rails,  2.70c.;  tool  steel,  Sc. ;  Norway  iron, 
5.50c. 

Coke. — Prices  paid  for  foundry  coke  range  from  $14 
to  $17,  Connellsville,  By-product  coke  from  the  plant 
of  the  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.  is  quoted  at  $16,  Swede- 
land,  Pa.  Furnace  coke  is  to  be  had  in  limited  quanti- 
ties at  $14  to  $15,  Connellsville, 

Old  Material. — Steel  scrap  remains  firm  at  $1,5,  de- 
livered, although  there  is  very  little  demand.  Prices 
generally  are  almost  stationary  and  are  holding  well 
in  view  of  the  small  volume  of  business  that  is  being 
done.  The  only  change  is  in  cast  scrap,  which  is  slight- 
ly higher  because  of  better  demand.  Foundries  are 
evidently  using  more  cast  scrap  on  account  of  the  short- 
age of  pig  iron.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  consumers' 
works  in  this  district  as  follows: 

We  quote  for  deliver.v  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follow.s: 

No.   1   he;ivy  melting  steel $15.00  to  515.50 

Scrap  rails    15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    rails,   rerolling 17.00  to  17.50 

.     No.  1  low  phos.,  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.50  to  18.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 17.50  to  18.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

.No.  1  forge  fire 13.00  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)....  13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade   for 

blast  furnace  use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace  use)    13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop      turnings      (for      steel 

works  use)    13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill  use)    13.50  to  14. 06 

Heavy  axle  turnings  (or  equivalent)  14.00  to  14.50 
Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills)     14.00  to  14.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants) .  , .  17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to  20.00 

liailroad  grate  bars 14.50  to  15.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use) 15.00  tn  15.50 

Railroad  malleable   15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes   (new  specifications) 13.00  to  13.25 

Shafting     20.00  to  20.50 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  1. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  tightening  up,  particu- 
larly in  Northern  irons,  which  are  at  least  50c,  higher 
than  last  week.  At  southern  Ohio  furnace,  $25  is  now 
the  absolute  minimum,  with  some  furnaces  having  iron 
on  yards  quoting  as  high  as  $27.  In  the  South,  the  situ- 
ation is  also  stronger,  the  low  priced  seller  having  with- 
drawn from  the  market  during  the  week,  leaving  fur- 
nace prices  at  $19  to  $20,  with  little  iron  available. 
However,  Southern  resale  iron  is  stili  available  at 
$18,50,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  price  will  be  withdrawn 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  There  is  little  activity  in 
the  market,  sales  being  confined  mostly  to  carload  lots. 
A  local  melter  bought  800  tons  last  week,  300  Northern 
and  500  Southern.  It  is  understood  that  the  Northern 
iron  was  placed  in  three  lots  on  a  $24.50,  Ironton  basis, 
and  the  Southern  from  $18.50  to  $19,  Birmingham. 
Another  melter  took  several  hundred  tons  of  Southern 
iron;  special  conditions  attaching  to  the  order,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  prompt  shipment,  were  responsible 
for  a  price  of  $20,  Birmingham.     Several  sales  of  up 


to  300  tons  were  made  at  $18.50  to  $19.  Little  Northern 
iron  was  dealt  in,  the  largest  sale  reported  being  for 
100  tons  as  reported  above.  There  are  few  inquiries. 
An  Indiana  melter  is  inquiring  for  750  tons,  a  central 
Ohio  melter  for  200  tons  for  the  last  quarter,  and  a 
Michigan  melter  for  300  tons  for  the  third  quarter.  An 
offer  to  buy  1000  tons  of  Southern  iron  was  turned 
down  by  a  furnace,  as  the  price,  $18.50,  was  not  attrac- 
tive. A  number  of  Southern  furnaces  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  leaving  only  about  two  active  sellers, 
and  silvery  furnaces  in  Jackson  county  have  also  an- 
nounced their  withdrawal.  Belfont  furnace  at  Ironton 
and  Milton  at  Wellston  have  been  banked  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage  of  coke.  Norton  furnace  at  Ashland 
is  the  only  merchant  furnace  producing  in  the  Ironton- 
Ashland  district,  but  it  is  understood  the  Whitaker- 
Glessner  stack  at  Portsmouth  will  go  on  foundry  iron 
within  the  next  week.  The  Americhn  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
has  one  stack  at  Ashland  and  one  at  Columbus  in  blast, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  latter  will  continue  indef- 
initely, as  a  coke  supply  for  the  next  two  months  is 
practically  assured. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base). $22. 55  to  $24.05 
Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2 

.soft)     23.05  to    24.55 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 34.77 

Southern    Ohio    coke,   sil.    1.75   to    2.25 

(No.    2)    27.27 

Basic   Northern    > 27.27 

Malleable     27.27 

Plant  Operations. — No  serious  inconvenience  has  as 
yet  been  experienced  by  steel  mills  in  this  district  as  a 
result  of  the  coal  and  rail  strikes.  While  a  number 
of  merchant  blast  furnaces  have  been  banked,  steel- 
making  furnaces  are  able  to  keep  running.  The  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Co.,  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  has  put  the 
blooming  mill  on  24-hr.  turn,  three  eight-hour  shifts 
being  installed.  The  Newport  Rolling  Mills  Co.  and 
the  Andrews  Steel  Co.  at  Newport,  Ky.,  while  suffer- 
ing a  little  inconvenience  on  account  of  delayed  ship- 
ments, have  been  able  to  maintain  their  customary- 
schedules.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner 
Co.  at  Portsmouth.  This  week  is  expected  to  be  the 
crucial  one  for  steel  plants,  but  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
unnecessai->'  to  curtail  operations. 

Finished  Materials.  —  The  trade  ha.s  apparently 
gained  the  idea  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  get 
on  the  books  of  steel  companies  for  some  time  to  come. 
Practically  all  of  the  independent  companies  are  now 
definitely  out  of  the  market  on  new  business,  but  are 
still  accepting  specifications  on  contracts.  The  Steel 
Corporation  is  accepting  business  for  indefinite  de- 
livery. Sheet  mills  are  practically  sold  up  for  the  third 
quarter,  and  are  not  anxious  to  accept  any  other  orders 
for  this  delivery.  Prices  on  all  steel  products,  while 
having  an  advancing  tendency,  show  little  change  over 
last  week.  Some  plate  mills  are  quoting  2.10c„  but 
this  is  taken  to  mean  that  they  are  out  of  the  market. 
On  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  the  range  is  1,70c,  to  1.80c., 
with  little  business  being  booked.  Sheets  are  quoted 
quite  generally  at  2.40c.  to  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed, 
3.15c.  to  3.30c.  for  black  and  4.15c.  to  4.40c.  for  gal- 
vanized. The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  re- 
ported to  be  out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being,  as 
it  is  expected  that  some  of  its  sheet  and  tin  mills  will 
have  to  suspend,  owing  to  the  fuel  situation.  Tin  plate 
specifications  are  coming  in  fairly  well.  There  is  a 
better  demand  for  nails,  and  shipments  are  coming 
through  in  fairly  good  time.  On  other  wire  products 
the  market  is  quiet.  A  number  of  small  structural 
award.=!  were  reported,  but  new  inquiries  were  light. 
Bids  on  400  tons  of  bars  for  a  new  academy  for  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Cincinnati,  closed  July  31. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  report  a  pressing  de- 
mand for  steel  products  for  immecliate  delivery,  and 
some  fair-sized  orders  for  shipment  out  of  stock  were 
booked,  including  one  order  for  100  tons  of  reinforcing 
bars.  Cold-rolled  prices  have  been  advanced  ?3  per  ton 
to  3.50c.  for  rounds,  and  4c.  for  Hats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. The  demand  for  nails  is  increasing,  and  local 
jobbers  have  been  forced  to  replenish  their  stocks  from 
mills.    Jobbers  of  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  will  likely  make 
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a  5  per  cent  advance  in  their  prices  shortly,  in  line  with 
higher  prices  recently  announced  by  manufacturers. 

Jobbers  quote :  iron  an<l  steel  bars.  2.75c.  base ;  bnops, 
S.fiOc. ;  bands.  3.3oc.  base;  shapes  ami  plates,  2.S5C.  base;  re- 
inforcing bais.  2.S2ii.c.  base;  cold-iolled  rounds,  3  ,')0c.  base; 
Hats.  .«quaies  and  hexagons.  4c.  liase ;  No.  in  b'ue  annealed 
sheets.  3.S0c.  ;  No.  2S  black  sheets.  4..">nc.  ;  No.  2S  galvanized 
sheets.  ,';..')0c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $2.70  per  100  lb.;  com- 
mon wire  nails.  $2.S5  per  keg,  base. 

Coke. — There  is  a  fair  demand,  but  dealers  report 
meeting  with  some  I'esistance  on  the  part  of  buyers  to 
payinsr  the  high  prices  now  ruling.  However,  melters 
covered  by  contracts  are  asking  ovens  to  anticipate 
shipments.  With  the  exception  of  Connellsville  coke, 
which  has  sold  as  high  as  $16  to  .$17,  prices  show  little 
change.  By-product  coke  is  available  at  $9,  Connells- 
ville basis,  to  regular  customers,  and  August  quotas 
are  being  filled  at  this  figure.  Wise  County  foundry 
coke  is  quoted  at  $10  to  $10.50,  and  New  River  foundry 
at  $8.,50  to  $12.  Coke  is  moving  in  better  volume,  and 
shipments  are  going  forward  with  more  rapidity  than 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Old  Material. — Local  dealers  report  the  scrap  mar- 
ket as  stagnant.  Very  little  scrap  is  moving,  as  rail- 
roads have  practically  embargoed  the  use  of  open  top 
equipment  for  other  than  coal  movement.  Mills  are 
not  concerned  at  present,  and  foundries,  while  showing 
more  interest,  are  buying  only  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Prices,  which  are  unchanged,  are  regarded  as  nominal. 
We  quote  dealers"  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    JS.OO  to    $8.50 

Iron    rails    13.50  to    14.00 

Relaying'  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 26.50  to    27.00 

Kails   for  reroUing 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 13.00  to    13.50 

S:eel   rails  for  melting 13.0U  to    13.50 

Car  wheels   14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast    borings 9.00  to      9.50 

Steel    turnings    ,  .  .      S.OO  to      S.50 

Railroad  cast   1  .  .    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    machinery 16.00  td    16.50 

Burnt  scrap    9.50  to    10.00 

Iron  ax'es    IS. 00  to    1S.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth   inside)....    11.00  to    11.50 
Pipes  and  Hues 6.50  to       7.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  1. 
Pig  Iron. — Further  advances  are  expected.  Pig  iron 
is  scarce,  as  the  makers  are  well  sold  up  on  all  grades. 
The  greatest  demand  is  for  iron  of  a  high  silicon,  in- 
quiries being  mostly  for  grades  of  2.2.5  per  cent  and 
higher,  but  makers  have  very  little  of  these  grades; 
the  East  Side  maker  has  none.  Buying  was  only  of 
small  lots,  and  there  is  no  call  for  large  tonnages. 
Melters  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  iron,  except  high- 
silicon  grades.  They  realize  the  situation  and  regard  it 
useless  to  look  far  to  the  future.  A  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  says  that  the  melt  of 
pig  iron,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  reporting  in- 
terests, increased  in  the  eighth  reserve  district  approx- 
imately 5%  per  cent  in  June  over  May.  Stove  manu- 
facturers, seven  interests  reporting  to  the  bank,  showed 
June  sales  from  23  to  51  per  cent  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  and  about  steady  with  the  preceding  month.  The 
demand  for  ferroalloys  has  taken  a  sudden  spurt,  in- 
quiries totaling  600  tons  for  various  items  coming  from 
district  users. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $5.17  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite   City: 

Northern     foundry,     sil.     1.75     to     2.25      (third 

quar. )      $26.66 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25     (third 

quar.)      26.56 

Basic    ( third   quar. ) 26.56 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail.  sil.  1.75   to  2.25....    24.48 
Southern   foundry,   water  and   rail    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25.  f.o.b.  St.   Louis 22.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Local  fabricators  report 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  inquiries. 
Business  interests  are  said  to  be  loath  to  enter  any  new 
building  enterprises  until  the  strike  situation  clears  up. 
The  contract  is  expected  to  be  let  this  week  for  the 
American  Can  Co.  building  at  New  Oi'leans,  involving 
200  tons  of  structural  steel  and  500  tons  of  reinfoi-cing 
bars,  and  word  has  been  received  here  that  the  Virginia 


Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  received  the  contract  for  the  700  tons 
of  structural  steel  to  be  used  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  as- 
sembly plant  at  New  Orleans.  Railroad  inquiries  were 
confined  in  the  week  to  3000  kegs  of  standard  track 
spikes  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  300  kegs  for  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern.  The  railroad  purchasing  agents 
care  only  to  talk  to  persons  who  sell  coal.  The  only  in- 
quiries were  for  a  few  cars  of  sheets.  Some  of  the 
largest  steel  mills  are  out  of  the  market,  due  to  heavy 
order  files  and  curtailed  production.  Word  has  been 
received  here  that  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  increased  the 
price  of  plates  from  1.80c.,  Chicago,  to  2c.  Warehouse 
prices  are  higher. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.70c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars,  2.70c. ;  structural  shapes, 
2.S0C. ;  tank  plates.  2.80c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets. 
3.S5C.  :  No.  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.45c.  : 
cold  drawn  rounds,  .shafting  and  screw  stock.  3.50c. :  struc- 
tural rivets.  $3.35  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets.  $3.45;  tank 
rivets,  iV  in.  and  smaller,  60  per  cent  oK  list;  machine 
bolts,  large,  50  and  10  per  cent;  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent; 
carriage  bolts,  large.  55-5  per  cent;  small.  60  and  10  per 
cent;  lag  screws,  60  per  cent:  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank,  $3.50;  and  tapped,  $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — The  trade  here  is  being  overwhelmed  with 
orders  for  coke,  business  reaching  war-time  proportions. 
The  orders  are  coming  in  from  the  industries,  and  from 
the  coal  trade,  the  coal  strike  creating  new  users  for 
coke  as  well  as  making  it  more  difficult  for  producers 
of  coke  to  get  supplies  of  the  raw  material.  The  St. 
Louis  by-product  producers  are  out  of  the  market,  and 
are  making  only  enough  coke  to  take  care  of  their 
water-gas  contracts.  The  Granite  City  by-product  pro- 
ducer is  now  quoting  $11,  f.o.b.  furnace,  for  metallurgi- 
cal coke,  an  increase  of  $2  a  ton  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
The  demand  for  coke  still  exceeds  production  and  stocks 
in  storage  have  been  heavily  drawn  on.  Connellsville 
coke  is  quoted  at  $14  to  $14.50  at  the  ovens,  and  prices 
are  steadily  mounting. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  is 
higher  on  several  items,  and  the  market  continues 
strong.  Not  much  material  is  coming  in,  shipments 
being  held  up  on  account  of  the  railroad  strike,  and 
the  railroads  themselves  are  not  off'ering  any  lists,  as 
labor  is  too  scarce  and  is  needed  for  more  urgent  duties 
than  assembling  scrap.  Buying  of  scrap  by  consumers 
has  not  been  so  heavy. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works.  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers*  yards,   as  follows : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails $16.75  to  $17.25 

Rails    for    rerolling 15.75  to    16.25 

Steel  rails,  less  than   3  ft 16.25  to    16.75 

Relaying  rii'i-'    -^iKinird  section 25.00  to    28.00 

Cast    iron  '       i      18.50  to    19.00 

No.   1  he:i'  melting  steel...    14.75  to    15.25 

No.    Ihca.  J    steel '  14.00  to    14.50 

Ordinary    .^.,o,.,.i.^    .-uel 13.75  to    14.25 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  15.25  to    15.75 

Per  Net   Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Steel  angle  bars 13.75  to  14.25 

Iron  car  axles 23.50^0  24.00 

Steel    car   axles 17.00  to  17.50 

Wrought  iron   bars  and   transoms.  .  .  .  19.00  to  19.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad    springs    16.00  to  16.50 

Steel    couplers    and    knuckles 17.00  to  17.50 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to  9.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.75  to  12.25 

No.    1   railroad   cast 15.50  to  16.00 

Stove  plate  and   light  cast 12.75  to  13.25 

Railroad  malleable   14.00  to  14.50 

Pipes  and  flues S.75  to  9.25 

Machine  shop   turnings 9.25  to  9.75 


Birmingham 

BlRMINGH.\M,  Aug.    1. 

Pig  Iron. — One  large  furnace  operator  holding  firm- 
ly for  some  time  to  a  $20  base  reports  the  sale  of  1500 
tons  to  Philadelphia  for  fourth  quarter  delivery  at  that 
price.  Two  were  lots  of  500  tons.  Other  sales  reported, 
but  believed  to  date  back  a  week  to  ten  days,  were  lots 
of  500  tons  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  districts  at 
$18.50.  Sales  of  lots  of  that  size  made  during  the  past 
week  brought  $19  and  were  made  by  maker  lately  sell- 
ing on  the  $18.50  base.  No  Birmingham  maker  is  longer 
quoting  under  $19.  The  Alabama  Co.  went  out  of  mar- 
ket early  in  the  week  after  doing  a  fairly  good  fourth 
quarter  entrance  business  at  $20.     The  Central  Coal  & 
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Iron  Co.  expects  to  resume  at  Holt  furnace,  which  is 
under  repairs,  around  Aug.  7.  The  Tennessee  company 
resumed  at  a  third  Bessemer  furnace  on  July  22  and 
has  nine  in  operation,  six  on  basic,  two  on  foundry  and 
one  on  ferro.  This  is  up  to  maximum  of  the  war  period 
and  the  subsequent  inflation  period.  None  of  the  blast 
furnaces  has  suffered  from  a  production  standpoint  and 
fuel  priorities  will  not  hamper  them.  The  Woodward 
Iron  Co.  and  the  Tennessee  company  are  fully  self-sus- 
taining, the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the 
Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  supply  municipalities  with  gas 
and  other  companies,  will  scarcely  be  called  on  to  divert 
their  own  coal  to  commercial  purposes.  No  foundries, 
or  machine  shops,  and  no  pipe  works  have  been  affected 
as  to  production  and  do  not  apprehend  it.  All  mills 
manage  to  get  production  started  to  destination  with 
few  exceptions,  but  none  can  tell  when  cars  will  arrive. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows  : 

Foundry,  silicon   1.75    to   2.25 $19.00  to  $20.00 

Basic    IS, 50  to    19.00 

Charcoal,   warm   blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — All  steel  mills  have  weathered 
strikes  so  far  as  production  is  concerned.  The  Tennes- 
see company  continues  double  turn  at  finishing  mills 
and  100  per  cent  in  ingot  mill  this  week.  The  Gulf 
States  Steel  Co.  has  gone  back  to  three  open  hearth 
furnaces  because  the  supply  of  steel  has  caught  up 
with  finishing  capacity.  The  rod  mill  of  this  company 
is  turning  out  272  tons  a  day,  a  new  July  record,  it  is 
reported.  The  Conners  Steel  Co.  has  been  piling  cross- 
ties,  but  this  week  began  to  move  them  to  Texas  points. 
Bar  demand  is  very  strong. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — All  pressure  pipe  shops  are  on  full 
turn.  New  business  was  small  this  vvfeek  owing  to  the 
general  state  of  uncertainty.  Base  is  firm  at  $37  min- 
imum. The  sanitary  pipe  base  of  $65  has  disappeared 
and  $60  is  the  new  high.  The  former  base  was  really 
a  bonus  for  quick  delivery.  All  shops  are  busy,  but 
report  poor  deliveries. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  base  price  under  new  Hoover 
agreement  is  $2.60,  Pratt  seam,  which  will  do  away 
with  recent  spot  prices  of  as  high  as  $4.  Two  Western 
carriers  have  given  orders  for  all  the  coal  that  can  be 
furnished  them.  Mine  production  went  to  ;i70,000  tons 
week  of  July  22,  making  a  new  high  record  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  Semet-Solvay  Co.  fired  its  60  idle  ovens 
this  week  and  went  to  100  per  cent  of  operations,  an 
increase  since  July  1  of  100  per  cent.  All  240  ovens  are 
now  active.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the 
-Alabama  Co.  are  among  the  concerns  using  the  supply, 
furnishing  their  own  coal.     Coke  remains  at  $5.50  to  $6. 

Old  Material. — Largest  interests  have  lately  paid 
$12  for  No.  1  steel.  That  market  seems  stronger  than 
it  has  been  in  a  long  time.     Quoted  prices  are  firm. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows  : 

Stcel_  rails    $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.   .   steel 12.00to  14.00 

No.    1    cast LI. 00  to  16  00 

Car  wheels n.no  to  ir..no 

Tramcar  wheels    13.00  to  14.00 

Stove  plate    13  00  to  14.00 

Cast   iron   borings 6.00  to  7.00 

Maehme  .shop  turnings 4.00  to  5.00 


Boston 

Boston,  Aug.  1. 
Pig  Iron.— Sales  of  more  than  3000  tons  of  foreign 
iron,  mostly  Scotch,  but  including  English,  French  and 
Belgian,  are  reported  by  brokers.  They  range  from 
100  to  700  tons  each,  largely  the  equivalent  of  domestic 
No.  2X,  and  for  August  arrival.  Price  details  are  lack- 
ing. It  is  reported  by  most  brokers,  however,  iron  has 
advani-ed,  in  some  cases  to  the  equivalent  of  $28,  fur- 
nace, for  No.  2X  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  $26.75  for 
Buffalo.  In  other  cases  foreign  iion  is  even  higher, 
figuring  on  a  delivered  New  England  consuming  point 
basis.  One  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  sold  a  limited 
tonnage  in  this  territory  the  past  week  at  $28,  furnace 
base.  No  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Buffalo,  Virginia  or 
Alabama  furnace  is  now  making  quotations,  except  on 
rare  occasions  for  car  lots.  Resale  Virginia  and  Ala- 
bama is  to  be  had  as  well  as  Alabama  at  $30  base  on 


cars  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Inquiries  for  iron  are  more 
numerous  than  for  some  time  and  include  300  tons  high 
silicon  malleable  wanted  by  a  Massachusetts  foundry; 
a  like  quantity  by  a  Naugatuck  Valley,  Conn.,  melter; 
500  tons  No.  2X  by  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  concern;  and 
numerous  car  lots,  mostly  for  prompt  shipment.  Lake 
charcoal  iron  has  advanced  $1  to  $30  furnace  base,  and 
a  limited  tonnage  sold  in  this  territory  on  that  basis. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
ported sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
to  furnace  prices-  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
$4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama  : 

Kast.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $30.15  to  $30.65 

Kast.  Penn.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.65  to    30.15 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25 29.41  to    29.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 28.60  to    30.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 28.10  to    29.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Aside  from  an  advance  of 
15c.  per  100  lb.  in  blue  annealed  sheets  to  a  basis  of 
$3.90  for  No.  10,  prices  on  warehouse  products  remain 
unchanged.  An  improvement  in  the  volume  of  iron  and 
steel  moving  out  of  local  warehouses  is  reported.  Busi- 
ness is  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  previous  time  this 
year,  according  to  a  majority  of  the  distributers.  Senti- 
ment is  stronger  regarding  bolt  and  nut  prices,  with 
consumption  heavier  than  last  week.  Wrought  steel 
washers  are  approximately  10  per  cent  higher  because 
of  an  increasing  demand  and  a  shortage  of  material. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  barS,  $2.75'/>  per  100  lb.  base; 
flats.  $3. 40V'  :  concrete  bars.  $2.90  to  $3.03;  structural  steel. 
$2.75Vj  to  $2.90Vi  ;  tire  steel.  $4.15  to  $4.50;  open-hearth 
spring  steel  $4.50  to  $6;  crucible  spring  steel.  $11.50;  steel 
bands,  $3.90;  hoop  steel.  $4.40;  cold  rolled  steel.  $3.50  to 
$4;  refined  iron.  $2.75>4  ;  best  refined  iron,  $4.25;  Wayne 
iron.  $5.50;  Norway  iron.  $6  to  $6  50;  plates.  $2.S5V.  to 
$3.04;  No.  10  blue  annealed  .sheets,  $3.90  per  100  lb.  base; 
No.    28    black    sheets.    $4.90  ;   No.    28    galvanized   sheets,   $5.90. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — McClintic-Marshall  Co. 
will  fabricate  approximately  1000  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  the  State  pier,  Portland,  Me.  The  city  of  Bos- 
ton has  awarded  about  150  tons  of  beams  to  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  Prospective  fabricating  tonnages  in  this 
territory  are  unimportant.  Some  bar  business  was 
placed  the  past  week  at  full  prices,  but  a  majority  of 
the  producers  did  not  accept  business.  Tonnages  and 
prices  on  other  steel  products  are  subjected  to  mill  con- 
firmation before  accepted.  The  volume  of  new  busi- 
ness booked  here  therefore  was  small.  With  most 
mills,  July  was  a  lean  month  so  far  as  New  England 
is  concerned.  New  England  wire  mills  are  well  sup- 
plied with  raw  material  needed  for  their  processes,  and 
the  nature  of  their  products  is  such  the  priority  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  work  com- 
paratively little  hardship. 

Soil  Pipe. — The  demand  for  soil  pipe  continues  of 
large  proportions,  and  producers  are  well  booked  up 
to  Sept.  1  or  later.  All  sizes  are  in  urgent  request,  but 
the  call  for  2,  3,  4  and  5-in.,  single  anl  double  hub,  is 
especially  brisk.  Prices  have  not  changed  for  some 
time,  the  market  remaining  at  33,  10  and  5  per  cent 
discount.  Stocks  in  distributers  or  jobbers'  hands  are 
unusually  small  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Inquiry  for  cast  iron  pipe  is  ex- 
panding and  includes  round  tonnages  wanted  by  muni- 
cipa'ities.  Producers,  however,  apparently  are  not 
anxious  to  commit  themselves  further  except  in  a  small 
way  and  then  only  for  extended  deliveries,  inasmuch 
as  they  sold  up  for  practically  the  balance  of  the 
year.  The  only  round  tonnacre  accepted  in  this  terri- 
tory of  late  is  200  tons  of  G-in.  pipe  by  the  Crane  Co., 
Chicago,  for  West  Springfield,  Mass.  Bids  will  be 
opened  this  week  on  approximately  200  tons  of  6  and 
8-in.  pipe  and  fittings  for  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  iMental  Diseases.  Pipe  prices  have  been  moved 
up  $2  a  ton  to  a  basis  of  $57.10,  delivered.  Boston  com- 
mon points  for  6-in.  and  larnrer,  and  $62.10  for  4-in. 
pipe.  The  usual  differential  of  $4  is  made  on  class  A 
and  gas  pipe.  The  freight  rate  on  pipe  from  southern 
points  to  Boston  common  points  is  $5.10,  contrasted 
with   $5.70  heretofore. 

Coke. — New  England  producers  of  by-product  foun- 
dry coke  have  advanced  contract  fuel  $1  a  ton  to 
$16.50  delivered,  where  the  local  freight  does  not  ex- 
ceed $3.10.  Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  will  accept  no  further  busi- 
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ness  during  August  or  until  the  coal  supply  situation 
is  clearer.  This  action  on  their  part  eliminates  the  spot 
market.  The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  operat- 
ing 240  of  its  400  ovens.  The  normal  number  of  ovens 
operated  at  its  plant  is  310.  Production  to-day  there- 
fore is  77.41  per  cent  of  normal. 

Old  .Material. — Chemical  borings  are  in  demand  at 
better  than  $12  shipping  point.  .Approximately  1000 
tons  were  bought  in  New  England  the  past  week  for 
shipment  outside.  Mixed  borings  and  turnings  also  are 
in  demand  at  §9  to  S9.50  on  cars  shipping  point,  fully 
1000  tons  having  been  taken  on  that  basis  since  last 
reports.  A  Portland,  Me.,  rolling  mill  is  in  the  market 
for  shafting  at  about  $19  delivered,  and  some  scrap 
rail  sat  S11.2,t  shipping  point  were  bought  for  a  Penn- 
sylvania mill.  A  Norwood,  Mass.,  foundry  is  still  in- 
quiring for  stove  plate  at  $14  delivered,  but  material  is 
scarce  at  that  figure.  Car  lots  sold  the  past  week  at 
S15..50  and  $16.40  delivered  Cape  Cod  points.  A  sale 
of  100  tons  of  machinery  cast  at  $18  delivered  Putnam, 
Conn.,  is  reported,  but  New  England  foundries  in  gen- 
eral continue  to  supply  requirements  from  local  yards. 
The  old  material  market  otherwise  has  been  quiet. 
Pennsylvania  mills  are  not  interested  in  hea%'y  melting 
steel  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  fuel  situation. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19. no  to  $20.00 

No.   2   m.ichinery  cast 17.00  to  18.00 

Stov>    plate     ir,  50to  16. .SO 

Railroad    malleable    1.').00  to  1.5.S0 

Street  car  wheels 18.00  to  19.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.   1   heavx  melting  steel $11.00  to  $11. SO 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Wrought    pipe    (1    in.    in    diam.,    over 

2   ft.    long) 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast   iron  borings,   rolling  mill 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast   iron    borings,    chemical 12.00  to  12.50 

Blast  furnace  boriners  and   turnings..      9.00  to  9.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled    skeleton..      8.00  to  8.50 

.'street  car  axles  and  shafting 14.50  to  15.00 

Rails    for    rerolling 11.00  to  11.50 


Cleveland 

Further   Shut-downs   Imminent — Advanre   of 

$1  in  Pig  Iron 

Cleveland,  Aug.  1. — Although  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  number  of  active  blast  furnaces  during 
the  past  week  and  steel  capacity  in  operation  is  about 
the  same,  the  industrial  situation  in  this  district  is 
much  more  serious  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  owing  to 
the  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  delivery  of  coal  and 
coke.  Blast  furnaces  are  working  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  and  may  be  blown  out  or  banked  any  day.  The 
supply  of  coal  for  all  steel  plants  is  inadequate  and 
prices  very  high.  Some  steel  companies  are  paying 
$10  per  ton  for  coal.  Lake  traffic  is  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  coal  shortage  and  a  number  of  vessels  have 
been  tied  up,  unable  to  fill  their  bunkers.  The  fear  is 
that  unless  the  coal  and  shopmen's  strikes  are  settled 
within  a  week  or  two,  many  plants  will  be  forced  into 
idleness. 

Iron  Ore — The  movement  of  iron  ore  from  upper 
Lake  docks  in  July  was  somewhat  disannointing.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  shipments  would  amount  to 
over  9.000.000  tons,  but  the  strike  of  shopmen  in- 
terfered to  some  extent  and  the  total  was  8  942,337 
tons,  w'^ioh  compares  with  4,047.687  in  July  of  last 
year.  The  movement  to  Aug.  1  was  17.293,.t13  tons, 
compared  with  10.418  914  tons  to  Aug.  1  last  year.  In 
spite  of  difficulty  in  getting  coal,  the  vessel  owners  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  handle  all  the  furnaces  can  receive 
this  month.  Although  98^-2  ner  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  voted  to  strike 
on  the  Great  Lakes  the  union  officials  have  decided  not 
to  call  a  strike.  Evidently  they  consider  that  this  is 
an  inopportune  time  to  try  conclusions  with  the  vessel 
operators. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports  :  Old  range  Bessemer. 
55  per  cent  iron.  S5.95 :  Old  range  non-Bessemer.  alVn  per 
cent  iron.  $5.20;  Mesabi  Bessemer.  55  pe'  c^nt  iron,  $'5.70; 
Mesabi  non-Bessemer,  5HA  per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 


Pig  Iron. — Furnaces  in  the  Cleveland  district  have 
very  little  iron  to  sell  and  transactions  are  few.  One 
company,  which  has  a  considerable  tonnage  of  basic 
iron,  is  disposed  to  hold  it  for  its  own  use.  Recent 
pending  inquiries  for  steel  making  iron,  including  one 
for  3000  tons  of  basic  and  3000  tons  of  Bessemer  from 
a  West  Virginia  consumer,  have  not  been  placed.  An- 
other steel  company  is  understood  to  be  in  the  market 
for  2000  to  3000  tons  of  basic  iron.  Foundry  iron 
prices  are  largely  nominal,  and  $27,  Cleveland,  is  prob- 
ably the  minimum.  Sales  have  been  made  at  Buffalo 
on  a  basis  of  $28,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain  and  $30  for 
No.  1  and  malleable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  pur- 
chases could  be  made  at  these  prices  to-day. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundr.v  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  .Jackson  and  a 
$6   rate  from  Birmingham: 

Basic.  Valley   furnace $26.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.2a .  .$27.00  to    28.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25. 24.50 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 33.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace..  33.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — If  any  sales  of  shapes, 
plates  or  bars  are  being  made  by  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries at  less  than  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh,  they  are  very 
exceptional  and  on  highly  desirable  business,  with  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  delivery.  The  plate 
market  is  very  strong.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  sale 
by  an  independent  Cleveland  company  of  140  tons  to 
a  railroad  for  delivery  in  Chicago  on  a  basis  of  2.10c., 
Pittsburgh,  or  2.44c.,  Chicago.  Independents  able  to 
give  prompt  delivery  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  2c. 
to  2.15c.  on  tank  quality.  The  demand  for  small  sizes 
■  of  bars  and  angles  is  exceptionally  heavy.  On  rein- 
forcing bars  prices  range  from  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  with 
the  latter  quotation  prevailing,  except  on  very  desirable 
business.  On  cold  drawn  steel,  delivery  can  be  made  in 
two  to  three  weeks,  but -the  companies  that  can  give 
anything  like  early  delivery  on  hot  rolled  material  are 
few. 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  business  is  fairly- 
active.  Quotations  remain  unchanged,  although  on 
hoops  and  bands  some  warehouses  are  obtaining  3.50c. 

Jobbers  quote  stesl  bars.  2.56c.  ;  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2  66c.  :  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c.  ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  2.50e. ,  No.  28  black  sheets.  4c. ;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  5c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.50c.  to  3.61c.  ; 
hoops  and  bands,  3.21c.:  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.30c.;  fiats, 
squares  and  hexagons,  3.S0c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  scarcity  of  semi-finished 
steel  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  leading  producer 
of  slabs  quoted  a  customer  .$50  this  week  on  an  in- 
quiry for  several  hundred  tons.  While  the  normal  price 
of  $35  on  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs  has  not  been 
changed,  it  seems  probable  that  $40  will  soon  be  the 
prevailing  price. 

Sheets. — Business  is  active  and  independents  who 
are  quoting  3.25c.  to  3.30c.  on  black,  4.25c.  to  4.50c.  on 
galvanized,  and  2.50c.  to  2.55c.  on  blue  annealed  are 
several  weeks  behind  on  deliveries,  although  they  have 
recently  been  very  conservative  in  making  promises. 
The  demand  for  strip  steel  is  extremely  strong  and 
mills  are  running  at  full  capacity. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  was  low  bidder  on  1625  tons  of  24  to 
60-in.  cast  iron  pipe,  and  the  Bowler  Foundry  Co.  was 
low  on  155  tons  of  fittings,  the  bids  being  $46.95  and 
$94.25,  respectively.  Contracts  will  be  awarded  to- 
these   companies. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets.^Most  manufacturers  have 
more  business  than  they  can  take  care  of  comfortably 
and  prices  are  strong.  Bolt  and  nut  manufacturers 
particularly  report  that  business  is  more  active  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  spring  of  1920,  and 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  scarcity  of  bolts.  The  $5 
advance  on  structural  and  boiler  rivets  announced  last 
week  is  being  rigidly  adhered  to  by  nearly  all  manu- 
facturers. There  is  much  ccmplaint  in  regard  to  the 
slow  delivery  of  steel  to  bolt  and  nut  plants.  Makers 
of  cap  and  set  screws  may  announce  an  advance  at  an 
early  date. 
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Coke. — The  situation,  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  to  all  consumers.  The  latest  sale 
of  Connellsville  foundry  coke  was  at  $17.  The  out- 
look is  that  even  higher  prices  will  prevail  and  furnace 
coke  is  not  obtainable  at  any  price. 

Old  .Material. — The  strike  situation  continues  to 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  scrap  market  and  trans- 
actions are  few.  On  a  number  of  grades,  prices  have 
declined  from  25c.  to  50c. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

He.avy   melting  steel 114.75  to  $15.00 

Steel    rails,   under' 3    ft 15.25  to  15.50 

Rails    tor    rolling 15.75  to  16.25 

Iron    rails    14.00  to  15.00 

Iron    car    axles IS. 00  to  19.00 

Low   phosphorus    melting 16.00  to  16.25 

Cast     borings 12.00  to  12.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Mixed   borings  and   short   turnings...  11.75  to  12.00 

Compres.sed    steel    12.85  to  13.25 

Railroad  wrought   14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad  malleable   15.50  to  16.00 

Light  bundled  .sheet  stampings 10.00  to  10.25 

Steel    a.\Ie    turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    busheling    10.25  to  10.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 10.25  to  10.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in....  10.00  to  10.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 13.75  to  14.25 

Stove  plate   13.75  to  14.25 

Pipes  and  flues 10.00  to  11.00 


Buffalo 

BUFF.ALO,    Aug.    1. 

Pig  Iron. — Two  Buffalo  producers  have  each  banked 
one  furnace  and  there  is  strong  likelihood  that  further 
curtailment  will  develop  within  a  few  days.  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  and  the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  are  the  two 
interests  which  have  banked  furnaces.  Only  one  Buf- 
falo producer  has  iron  to  sell — except  in  isolated  cases 
where  a  carload  is  available  here  or  there  under  special 
insistent  conditions.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the  base 
price  of  foundry  iron  because  while  iron  was  available, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  $30  for  No.  2  plain 
foundry.  Two  carloads  were  sold  by  one  interest — 
their  last  sale  at  $30  and  another  tonnage  slightly  in 
excess  of  a  carload  could  have  been  sold  at  $30  but  a 
sight  draft  transaction  was  not  agreeable  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Inquiry  is  heavy.  All  big  buyers  are  in  the 
market  and  it  is  estimated  that  .'50,000  tons  could  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  Buffalo  district  without  difficulty  if 
the  iron  was  available. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

No.    1    foundry,   2.75   to   3.25   sil ?29.00 

No.    2X    foundry.    2.25    to    2.75    sil 28.50 

No.   2   plain,   1.75    to   2.25  sil 28.00 

Basic    25.00 

Malleable 28.00 

Lalso  Superior  charcoal 31.78 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  shut  down  of  blast 
furnqces  has  further  interfered  with  mill  operation  on 
finished  material  and  if  anything  the  mills  are  in  a 
more  precarious  condition  than  represented  last  week. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a  complete  shut  down  within  a  few 
days  of  several  departments  of  leading  interests  here. 
The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  shut  down  the  rail  mill  on 
July  29.  The  local  branch  of  an  independent  is  booking 
only  black  sheets  at  3.15c.  and  withdrew  on  pipe  within 
the  week.  With  the  exception  of  repair  work,  there  is 
nothing  new  coming  out  in  the  structural  field  nor 
are  any  big  operations  expected  in  1922.  The  Buffalo 
Steel  Car  Company,  which  has  considerable  car  repair 
work  contracted  for,  was  seriously  dama-^ed  by  fire  on 
July  24.  The  Sutherland  Buildin<r  Co.  of" St.  Louis  has 
the  general  contract  for  a  new  buildinir  for  the  Erie 
Malleables  Co.,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  involving  450  tons.  Morris 
&  Allan,  of  Buffalo,  are  low  bidders  on  the  new  build- 
ings for  the  Erie  County  firm,  .Mden,  N.  Y. 

Warehouse  Business.  —  Transportation  difficulties 
have  not  seriously  affected  delivery  of  warehouse  ma- 
terial for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  eonsi.enments 
are  being  trucked.  Two  warehouses  are  extending  the 
radius  of  their  trucking  schedules.  Inquiry  is  coming 
in  from  many  points  outside  the  district,  indicative  of 


the  inability  of  warehouses  in  some  points  to  furnish 
material.  There  is  a  healthy  demand  for  all  materials 
from  all  quarters. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows  :  Structural 
shapes,  2.S5C.  ;  plates,  2.85c.  ;  soft  steel  bars.  2.75c.  ;  hoops. 
3.55c.  ;  bands.  3.40c.  ;  blue  annt^aled  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
3.S0c.  ,  galvanized  steel  .sheets.  .No.  28  gage,  5.G0c.  ;  black 
sheets.  No.  2S.   4.60c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting.  3.53c. 

Old  Material. — There  is  a  lively  local  demand  for 
No.  1  machinery  cast  scrap  and  one  large  consumer  has 
bought  about  4000  tons  in  the  last  ten  days.  Mills  are 
not  anxious  to  buy  steel  on  account  of  the  strike  and 
the  fuel  situation  and  dealers  are  finding  it  hard  to 
obtain  cars  to  ship  material  contracted  for  lately. 
There  has  been  no  advance  in  prices  except  a  stiffening 
in  the  price  of  cast  scrap. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  fob.  Buffalo 
as   follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel $16.75  to  $17.00 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 18.00  to  19.00 

.No.    1    railroad    wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Car  wheels    17.00  to  18.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast   iron  borings 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy   axle  turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Grate    bars    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove  plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled   sheet  stampings 11.50  to  12.00 

No,    1    machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad  malleable   17.00  to  17.50 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  July  26. 
Pig  Iron. — Conditions  on  the  Coast  reflect  the  gen- 
eral instability  at  present  existing,  including  the  rate 
war  between  intercoastal  operators,  but  those  incon- 
veniences of  transportation  are  somewhat  relieved  by 
consumers  turning  their  attention  to  foreign  material, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  domestic.  In  any  case,  de- 
mand during  the  past  two  weeks  has  not  been  very 
urgent,  and  the  tonnage  placed  scarcely  amounts  to 
more  than  400  tons,  principally  English  iron,  which  is 
for  the  account  of  various  foundries.  The  price  was 
close  to  $29,  ex  ship.  A  local  dealer  has  just  been  ad- 
vised that  a  large  Pacific  Coast  interest  is  inquiring 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  for  1000  tons  of  3.75 
to  4.25  per  cent  silicon  iron,  but  that  is  virtually  the 
only  indication  of  activity  at  this  time. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — .Although  the  market  is 
subject  to  several  disrupting  influences,  including  the 
strikes  and  the  intercoastal  rate  war,  business  in  most 
lines  continues  satisfactory.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  conditions  on  the  Coast,  which 
have  been  showing  steady  improvement  since  the  first 
of  ihe  year.  Building  in  all  sections  of  the  State  is 
reported  distinctly  above  the  normal,  and  various  lai'ge 
enterprises,  such  as  the  oil  industry,  display  steady 
expansion.  Bars  are  holding  pretty  closely  to  the  2.55c. 
basis,  but  the  heavy  materials  range  from  the  Steel 
Corporation  levels  to  about  $7  per  ton  higher,  accord- 
ing to  the  delivery.  Galvanized  sheets  are  being  quoted 
from  3.15e.  to  3.50c.,  Pittsburgh;  black  sheets  from 
4.15c.  to  4.50e.,  and  blue  annealed  from  2.40c.  to  2.75c., 
while  plates  range  from  2.30c.  to  around  2.40c.,  c.  and 
f..  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Sheets  have  not  been  quite  as 
active  recently,  but  plates  are  moving  freely,  one  mill 
having  taken  around  1000  tons  in  three  or  four  lots  in 
the  past  few  days,  and  working  on  an  inquiry  fbr  about 
400  tons.  A  large  interest  has  just  been  awarded  37."> 
tons  of  black  sheets.  The  Los  Angeles  market  is  re- 
ported active,  with  several  good  sized  prospects  in 
sight.  An  oil  field  contract,  involving  4500  tons,  has 
just  been  closed.  The  Government  is  expected  to  ask 
for  bids  next  month  on  four  sea-going  dredges,  which 
will  require  around  5500  tons  of  plates  and  shapes. 
The  local  agent  of  a  Middle  West  mill  has  just  been  ad- 
vised of  an  advance  of  $5  a  ton  on  large  rivets. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — This  is  a  rather  quiet  period,  with 
the  exception  of  soil  pipe,  which  is  in  active  demand, 
though  comparatively  little  new  business  is  being  ac- 
cepted.     Prices  appear  to  be  holding  firm  at  recent 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel;  f  .o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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IMales 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,   per  lb 1.70c.  to  1.80c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 1.70c.  to  1.80c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  1.80c. 

KeHned  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Strips,    base,    per    lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Cotton  lies,  per  bundle  of  45   lb $1.11 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  -shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.10c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.40 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.65 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg   1.90  to    2.00 

\Vuven    fence,    carloads 73  ]ier  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

CU.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ...  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Alachine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads     60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and    shorter 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  he.x.  nuts,  blank   $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped $4.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S..  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.   %  in.  and  larger.  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts   in  packages    SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk   SO.  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    65  per  cent  oft  list 

Track  bolts  in  carloads    3.00c.  to  3.25c.  base 

Track  bolts,  less  than  200  kegs 3.50c.  to  3.75c.  base 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws    80  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws    SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $2.65 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Small    rivets     70  to  70  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.25  to  $2.35 

Spikes,  Vi  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 2.50  to  2.60 

Spikes,    boat   and   barge,    base,    iier    100    lb 2.50  to  2.60 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Tie  plates,  per   100  lb 2.00  to  2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 


Steel 
Black 

. ...      54V4 


2Vj    to    6. 

7    to    8  .  . . 
9  to  12... 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weid 

Iron 
Galv.    I        Inches  Black 

28  V4    to    % +    3% 

33%        %    3614 

50V4     I    %    42% 

56%        1    to   1% 44% 

58%     I 

hav  Weld 

51%     I    2    39% 

55%        2%   to    6 42% 

51%        7   to   12 40% 

50%     I 


Galv. 

+  22% 
18% 
27% 
29% 


25% 
29% 
27% 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


70 


33 

38% 
50% 
55% 
57% 
58% 


%  to  % +    4%  +37% 

% 35%  23% 

%    42%  28% 

1    to    1% 44%  30% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


7   to    8. 
9  to  12. 


61 


50% 
54% 
53% 
47V2 
41% 


40% 

2%    to    4 43% 

4%    to    6 42% 

7   to  S 35% 

9  to  12 30Vi 


27% 
31% 
30% 
23% 
18% 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 26% 

2  to  2ti  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

3%  to  13  in 57 


1%  in 

1%  to  1%  in. 
2  to  214  in..  . 
2%  to  3  in.  .  . 
3%  to  4%  in. 


To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 

Discounts   on   cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled    tubes    in   carload 
lots,   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh,    follow : 


1    in. 


60 


1%  and  1%  in 52 

1%    in 36 

2  and  2%  in 39 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less 


2%  and   2%   in. 
3    in 


3%    to    4    in 52 

4%    in.  to   5   in 44 

Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 


than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  lor  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 
(Per  package,   200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating   $9.30    I    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.25 

S-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60        30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80        35-lb.  coating  L  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00     I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb ^.  .2.40c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),  per   lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.15c.  to  4.40c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb .3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  call  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland 0.215 

Cleveland,  Youngstown 
Comb 0.19 

Detroit   0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,  000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  load  _ 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  ext         "  "   "  '" 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,   domestic.  .  .  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.255 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.285 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.285 


Pacific   Coast    $150 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis    0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail.  .    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 

40,000  It).,  while  to 

_    .„    _ _.      On    the    latter    item 

charge'  of   9c.    per  100    lb.    on   carloads   of   a   minimum  of 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.7?.,5 

Kansas  City   (pipe) .  . .  0.705 

St.  Paul 0.595 

Omaha   0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


40.0(10  lb.  '  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  4  6,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
.road  tariffs. 

P^tes  from  Atlantic  Coast 'ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.  :  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c.  ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.  ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  50c.  : 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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The    Iron    Age 


August  3,  1922 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


American  ("o;il  Purchases  Continue — America  Has 

Bniijilit  :,0()()   Ions  of  Rails  and  Is  Inquiring 

for  Tin  Plat.- 

(By   Cable) 

London,  England,  August  1. 
Good  quantities  of  British  coal  have  been  bought  by 
America  and  the  demand  continues. 

Pig  iron  is  quiet-  and  weaker.  There  have  been 
further  inquiries  for  .")000  tons  of  Scotch  foundry  iron 
to  be  sold  for  prompt  delivery.  The  home  demand  is 
quiet.  Hematite  is  weak  and  the  demand  sluggi-sh. 
Stocks  are  accumulating  and  makers  are  granting  con- 
cessions freely. 

Coke  is  firmer  on  increased  sales. 
Steel  prices  are  unchanged  but  the  tendency  is 
downward.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  home-trade  price 
control  will  be  dissolved  before  long.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  buying  moderately,  but  other  markets 
are  quiet. 

July  output  of  the  Clyde  shipyards  was  32,775  gross 
tons. 

Continental  material  is  in  fair  demand.  India  has 
bought  sheets  and  plates.  South  America  has  bought 
merchant  bars.  America  has  secured  7000  tons  of 
rails.  Japan,  China  and  Australia  are  purchasing  wire 
meshing. 

Tin  plate  i.s  weak,  with  little  business.  Prompt 
position  has  sold  at  19%s.  ($4.33)  basis,  f.o.b.  Sellers 
of  September  and  October  deliveries  are  asking  19 '/is. 
($4.27)  basis,  f.o.b.  There  is  a  good  German  demand 
and  some  works  are  filled  up  to  the  end  of  August. 
America  is  inquiring,  but  so  far  no  actual  orders  have 
been   placed. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  steady  and  business  quiet. 
Japan  is  inquiring  for  thin-gage  black  sheets;  also  for 
sheets  for  galvanizing.     India  has  bought  a   little. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.44  per  £1,  as  follows: 

nurliam  coke  delivered   £1  f,%  fa  ;i4 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry     4  LS  21. nil 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry     4  S  &      4      S*        19.ri4 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4  7  l.j  19.43 

Cleveland  No.   4   forge.  .      4  'i   "  18. S7 

Cleveland    basio    4  0  &      4      0*        17.71i 

Kast    Coast    mixed 4  11  &      4    11*        20.211 

FcrromanKanese    13  ii  B6.i;0 

Ferromanganese*     14  1(1  to  14    ITi  fi4. 38  to  $65.49 

Rails.    GO    lb.   and   up...      7  17',.j  to    9    1(1  34.97  lo    42.18 

Billets     7  o'  toS      0  31.08  to    3.'.. 52 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh     7  7 1^;,  32.75 

Tin    plates,    base   box...      0  HlVi  to    0   19'?i        4.33  to       4.3rt 

0.  per  Lb. 

Ship    Plates    9  0  to  10      0  1.78  to      1.9S 

Boiler    plates    13  0  to  14      0  2.58  to       2.7S 

I'^'PS    9  .■;  to  10   10  1.83  to      2.08 

Channels    8  10  to    9   15  l.fiS  to      1.93 

Beams     S  5  to  10      0  1.64  to      1.98 

Round   bars,    %    to   3    In.     9  5  to  10   10  1.83  to      2.08 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.   16  0  to  16   10  3.17  to       3.26 

B'ack   sheets    12  0  2.38 

Steel   hoops    12     0  &   12      5«  2.38  &     2.43* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip. 

2»    e 23  2'L.  4.58 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications         15  0  2.97 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  ().  B.  Cliami.l   Ports. 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium.     August £4      2i{,s  to£4      5s.      $18.32  to  $18  87 

Luxumburg,    August.  4      0  to    4      5            17.76  to    18  87 

France,     August 4      2>i  to    4      5            18.32  to    18  87 

Billets- 

France     5   15  25.53 

I..uxemburg,    July...  6      5  27.75 

Lorraine,   July    .....  6      5  27.75 

Wire  nails    (Ueg  basis)  : 

Germany,  August    ..  0   14 '/j  3.22 

Belgium,   July    0  20(,i!  4.55 


Wire  rod.s.  5  mm.    (0.2  in.): 

Belgium.  July    7      5  to  10 

Angles ; 

Belgium,     September.      7     7H 

Tees : 

Belgium.    July    8      5 

Merchant  l)ars : 

Belgium.    October    ...      7   12i/j       to    7 
Luxemb'g.     October.  .      7   15 
Germany.    October...    7   15  to    7 

France,     October 7   17V.       to    8 

Channel's : 

Belgium.   July    7   10  to    7 

Joists    (beams)  : 

France,    Sept 7   15 

Bilgium,  Sept..   Oct...      7      2%       to    7 
Luxemburg.     Sept ....      7      2'/.       to    7 

ti-in.  plates: 

Germany,    Aug..    Sept.      7   15  to    8 

Belgium,    Aug.,    Sept..      7   17Vj       to    ^ 
Luxemburg  and  France,  not  offered. 

V<i-in.  plates: 
Germany    9      0 

No.   S  gage  wire  : 

I'.elgiuni.    July.    .Aug..    14    10% 


32.19  to    46  06 


1.51  to       1.54 


1.49  to       1.51 


.41  to 

.41  to 


1.64 
1.59 


Scrap  Made  of  More  Worth  Than  Salvage 

The  question  when  to  scrap  and  when  not  to  scrap, 
occurs  with  surprising  frequency  in  demolition  work. 
At  times  there  is  a  very  nice  balance  between  the  ad- 
vantage of  salvaging  a  piece  of  machinery  or  structural 
work  and  merely  junking:  it.  Since  the  development  of 
cast  iron  cutting  with  oxy-acetylene  the  practice  in  this 
branch  of  demolition  has  undergone  a  very  radical 
change,  because  it  is  now  economical  to  reduce  iron 
eastings  to  charging  box  sizes  in  many  instances  where 
such  a  procedure  could  not  have  been  considered  even 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
cutting  up  of  very  heavy  iron  castings  such  as  are 
found  in  the  mechanical  equipment  of  power  plants. 

An  interesting  case  in  point  is  illustrated  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  Chicago  malting  company  that  recently  con- 
tracted with  a  scrap  metal  company  to  dismantle  a 
power  plant  containing  a  large  cast  iron  flywheel.  Hei'e 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
remove  the  flywheel  in  halves  with  a  view  to  reassem- 
bling it  as  second-hand  machinery,  or  to  cut  it  up  into 
such  sections  that  it  might  be  e<isily  removed  and 
broken  into  charging  box  sizes  for  sale  as  scrap.  Sal- 
vaging would  have  required  the  erection  of  a  heavy 
scafl"old,  because  the  roof  of  the  power  house  was  not 
strong  enough  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  halves  by 
means  of  block  and  tackle  unless  some  supplementary 
support  was  provided.  This  would  probably  have  been 
the  procedure  before  cast  iron  cutting  with  oxy-acety- 
lene was  developed,  because  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  break  up  the  flywheel  in  place. 

In  the  case  noted  the  cost  of  the  scaffolding  and  la- 
bor for  removal  and  salvage  would  have  approximated 
so  nearly  the  resale  value  of  the  flywheel  that  its  re- 
duction to  scrap  resulted  in  saving  a  considerable  sum, 
even  at  the  low  price  then  obtaining  for  cast  iron  scrap. 
Eight  cuts  were  made  on  the  rim  by  means  of  Oxweld 
apparatus  and  one  on  each  of  the  eight  spokes.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  cut  on  the  rim,  all  were  made 
by  the  contractor's  own  operator  after  witnessing  the 
Oxweld  service  operator's  demonstration. 

One  of  the  largest  items  of  saving  on  the  flywheel 
job  mentioned  was  time,  the  scrapping'  operation  being 
accomplished  in  hours  against  several  days  which  would 
have  been  required  to  remove  the  parts  for  salvaging. 


Savings  Bank  Deposits 

Reporting  savings  banks  in  the  Second  Federal  Re- 
serve District,  New  York,  show  an  increase  of  2.5  per 
cent  in  aggregate  deposits  in  the  month  ended  July  10, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  crediting  of  interest  on  July  1. 

Deposits  of  reporting  banks  in  New  York  City  in 
most  cases  made  gains  slightly  larger  than  the  amounts 
credited  as  interest. 

Reporting  banks  in  other  cities,  however,  showed 
in  general  such  narrow  gains  as  to  indicate  that  with- 
out interest  payments  aggregate  deposits  would  have 
declined. 
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New 

St. 

York 

Louis 

6.35 

6.00 

6.45 

6.10 

6.50 

6.15 

6.52% 

6.17  ^i 

6.55 

6.20 

The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  Tork  Straits  Lead 

, * >      Tin 

Electro-     New      New        St. 
July  Lake        lytic*      York     York     Louis 

26 14.00        13.75        32.12  ^i    5.75        5.40 

•7 14.00        13.75        32.80        5.75        5.40 

2S 14.12%    13.75        32.75        5.75        5.40 

29 14.12%    13.75         5.75        5.40 

31 14.12%    13.75        32.62%    5.80        5.47% 

.■\ug. 
1 14.12%    13.75        32.75        5.S0        5.47Vi 

•Refinery  quotation. 


New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  1. 

The  price  tendency  is  upward,  and  some  of  the  mar- 
kets are  active.  Buying  of  copper  is  fairly  good  with 
higher  price.*;  expected.  The  tin  market  is  steady  and 
only  moderately  active.  The  buying  of  lead  has  been 
heavy  and  prices  slightly  higher.  Zinc  continues  its 
moderately  rapid  advance  with  demand  good. 

Copper. — Demand  for  electrolytic  copper  has  been 
fairly  good  the  past  week,  so  much  so  that  any  shading 
of  the  14c.  delivered  price  has  practically  disappeared 
and  some  producers  are  quoting  14.12^c.  There  are 
indications  that  higher  prices  are  confidently  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  Export  business  continues 
in  sustained  volume  at  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing prices.  The  fact  that  July  has  passed  in  the 
face  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  without  any  reces- 
sion in  prices  is  considered  significant.  There  has  also 
been  continued  depletion  of  stocks. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
per for  the  month  of  July,  based  on  daily  quotations  in 
The  Iron  Age,  was  13.98c.  The  average  price  of  elec- 
trolytic copper  was  13.71c.,  refinery,  or  13.96c.  delivered. 

Tin. — Moderate  sales  of  Straits  tin  are  reported 
during  the  past  week,  estimates  placing  the  total  at 
500  to  700  tons,  mostly  future  shipments,  with  dealers 
the  most  active  participants.  Considerable  of  the  busi- 
ness was  done  below  import  cost,  the  London  market 
being  exceedingly  strong.  On  one  day  75  tons  of 
August-September  shipment  from  the  East  was  sold  at 
32.50c..  and  on  another  day  several  lots  of  spot  metal 
and  of  June-July  shipment  changed  hands  at  32.75c. 
The  general  trade  is  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  strength 
of  the  London  market,  which  has  advanced  almost  daily 
for  the  past  11  or  12  days.  Quotations  for  to-day  were 
£162  15s.  for  spot  standard,  £162  15s.  for  future  stand- 
ard and  £163  10s.  per  ton  for  spot  Straits,  with  heavy 
sales  reported.  Spot  Straits  tin  to-day  was  quoted  in 
the  New  York  market  at  32.75c.  The  monthly  statistics 
for  July  are  unusually  interesting  in  that  the  deliveries 
into  consumption  were  lower  than  expected,  ha%'ing  been 
4590  tons,  as  contrasted  with  estimated  deliveries  of  at 
least  5500  tons.  There  was  also  an  unexpected  in- 
crease in  stocks  in  store  July  31,  the  total  being  1791 
tons,  -Knth  the  quantity  landing  on  July  31  at  1825  tons. 
These  figures  indicate  smaller  consumption  than  ex- 
pected. Imports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year 
have  been  34,895  tons,  against  10,418  tons  for  the  same 
seven  months  last  year. 

Lead. — A  very  large  business  has  been  done  in  this 
market,  mostly  for  August  delivery,  and  the  tone  is 
exceedingly  strong.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
quotations  of  the  leading  interest  which  remain  at 
5.55c.,  St.  Louis,  or  5.75c.,  New  York,  but  the  outside 
quotation  is  higher  at  New  York,  the  producers  ask- 
ing 5.80c.  Independent  sellers,  however,  are  lower 
than  the  leading  interest  at  St.  Louis,  at  5.45c.  to  5.50c. 

Zmc. — The  same  factors  which  have  prevailed  for 
some  little  time  continue  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in 
this    market   and   prices   continue   to    advance.      Prime 


Western  for  early  delivery  is  firm  at  6.25c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  6.60c.,  New  York,  at  which  levels  sales  were  made 
yesterday  and  to-day.  Brass  special  has  sold  at 
G.37^4c.,  St.  Louis.  The  coal  and  railroad  strikes  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  deterrent  influence  on  production,  and 
stocks  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Information  is  also  to 
the  efl'ect  that  stocks  in  England  are  at  a  low  point, 
and  the  belief  is  strong  that  that  country  must  sooner 
or  later  turn  to  American  producers  for  some  of  their 
zinc  requirements. 

.\ntimony. — The  market  is  quiet  and  unchanged  at 
5.25c.  per  lb.  for  wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery,  duty 
paid.  New  York. 

Aluminum. — The  leading  interest  continues  to  quote 
19.10c.  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  producers'  plant,  for  virgin  metal, 
98  to  99  per  cent  pure.  Imported  aluminum  from  deal- 
ers is  off"ered  at  17.75c.  to  18c.  for  the  same  grade,  New 
York,  duty  paid. 

Old  Metals. — Business  was  a  little  better  this  week 
as  a  result  of  a  firmer  market.  Dealers'  selling  prices 
are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,   heax'j'  and   wire 12.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass.    hea\T    8.00 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,   heavy    5.00 

Lead,    tea 4.00 

Zinc     3.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  1. — Copper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc  have  advanced. 
Outside  of  copper  there  is  an  absence  of  endeavor  to 
sell  which  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  market.  Tin 
has  also  been  influenced  by  a  strong  bull  movement  in 
the  London  market.  Sellers  of  spelter  are  confident 
because  they  feel  that,  though  prices  have  advanced, 
idle  smelters  will  not  be  able  to  resume  operation 
on  account  of  the  pinch  of  the  coal  strike.  Lead  alone 
is  in  active  demand  after  a  quiet  period.  Some  of  the 
old  metal  grades  have  advanced  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  metals.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper, 
14.25c.;  tin,  33.50c.  to  34c.;  lead,  5.50c.;  spelter,  6.30c.; 
antimony,  7c.;  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
10.75c.;  copper  bottoms,  9c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow 
brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  3.25c.;  pewter, 
No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  2i50c.;  block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying 
prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Expansion  of  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  has  purchased 
plant  sites  and  has  begun  the  erection  of  additional 
plants.  These  include  an  Airco  acetylene  plant  at  Bir- 
mingham, an  oxygen  plant  at  Milwaukee,  and  an  acety- 
lene plant  and  a  calorene  plant  at  Pittsburgh,  the  last 
two  augmenting  a  recently  completed  oxygen  plant  in 
the  same  city.  Construction  of  the  plant  at  Birmingham 
already  has  been  begun.  Facilities  for  producing  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  will  also  be  enlarged  in  Buffalo  and 
Minneapolis. 

The  completion  of  the  new  construction  will  bring 
the  total  number  of  the  company's  oxygen  plants 
throughout  the  country  up  to  20,  the  acetylene  plants  to 
11,  and  the  calorene  plants  to  2.  These  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  air  reduction  apparatus  plant  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  the  recently  acquired  Davis-Bournonville  appa- 
ratus plant,  also  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  Ivanhoe,  Va., 
plant  of  the  National  Carbide  Corporation. 


The  drawing  room  practice  of  the  Taft  Peirce  Mfg. 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  calls  for  bond  paper  for,  say, 
tool  drawings.  The  paper  is  purchased  cut  to  size  with 
the  title  blanks  and  border  lines  printed.  Drawings 
are  made  in  pencil,  using  ink  only  on  the  outline  of  the 
work  and  for  the  center  lines,  dimensions  and  notes. 
Blueprints  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  shop  and 
the  original  drawing  kept  in  the  files. 
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A.  K.  Knoblock  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
works  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  his  brother,  H.  Knoblock,  has  resigned  as  super- 
intendent of  that  company.  They  plan  to  establish 
plants  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  other  ciliss  for  the 
manufacture  of  transmission  and  timing  gears  for 
automobiles. 

John  A.  Camm;  for 
several  years  the  sales 
manager  of  Kearney  & 
T  r  e  c  k  e  r  Corporation, 
manufacturer  of  milling 
machines,  Milwaukee,  be- 
came on  Aug.  1  president 
of  the  Western  Iron  Stores 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  dealer  in 
machinery  supplies.  Mr. 
Camm  has  been  associated 
with  Kearney  &  Trecker 
for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  entering  into  the 
employ  of  that  company 
in  1908  as  superintendent. 
His  experience  in  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  ma- 
chine tools  dates  from 
inOO,  and  previous  to  his 
connection  with  the  Kear- 
ney &  Trecker  Corporation,  he  was  general  foreman 
of  the  Boye  &  Emmes  Co.,  and  previously  foreman  with 
other  Cincinnati  machine  tool  builders,  among  them  be- 
ing American  Tool  Works  Co.,  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  and  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.  In  making  his 
new  connection  Mr.  Camm  does  not  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  machine  tool  business,  as  he  will  continue 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  Kearney  &  Trecker 
Corporation. 

E.  R.  Wiggins,  formerly  with  the  Chilton  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, as  technical  editor  of  the  Chilton  Tractor  Jour- 
nal, has  joined  the  sales  department  of  the  Holt  Mfg. 
Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  to  do  special  work  as  sales  engineer. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Racine,  Wis.;  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery 
Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  and  Deere  .&  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  in 
their  various  engineering  and  experimental  depart- 
ments on  tractor  development. 

W.  L.  Walker,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Switch  &  Frog  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  assistant  plant  manager  of  the 
Ajax  Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  switch  and  frog  department  of  the 
Buda   Co.,  Harvey,  111. 

Bertram  H.  Lawrence,  district  engineer  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  made 
chief  engineer  to  succeed  W.  E.  Snyder,  Pittsburgh, 
who  recently  died.  Matthew  R.  Fish,  chief  draughts- 
man. South  Works,  Worcester,  succeeds  Mr.  LawTence 
as  district  engineer.  Mr.  Lawrence  will  have  charge 
of  power  and  mechanical  equipment,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Pittsburgh,  and  will  take  up  his  duties  this 
month.  He  originally  was  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  company,  and  went  to  Woi-cester  about  seven  years 
ago.  His  education  as  a  mechanical  engineer  was  re- 
ceived at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Col.  E.  H.  Havens  has  been  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Locomobile  Co.  of  America, 
Bridgepoi-t,  Conn.  He  was  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
old  Locomobile  company  prior  to  its  being  acquired  by 
the  Durant  interests. 

Joseph  H.  Swift,  master  mechanic,  South  Works, 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been 
made  chief  draughtsman,  to  succeed  Matthew  R.  Fish, 
who  is  now  district  engineer.  Joseph  Ashworth,  shop 
foreman  at  the  North  Works  succeeds  Mr.  Swift  as 
master  mechanic  at  the  South  Works. 


W.  S.  Silpath,  who  has  been  made  general  manager 
of  the  Hub  Wire  Cloth  &  Wire  Works  Co.,  Boston,  has 
been  identified  with  the  wire  business  25  years,  six 
years  with  the  Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  the  item 
regarding  him  in  The  Iron  Age  of  July  27  being  in- 
accurate. 

C.  A.  Hintz  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Cru- 
cible Steel  Co.  of  America  to  become  Milwaukee  man- 
ager of  the  Ziv  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  with  offices 
at  201  University  Building,  Milwaukee. 

E.  W.  Schultz,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  president  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  R.  L.  Cooley,  direc- 
tor Central  Continuation  School,  Milwaukee,  will  leave 
.\ug.  15  for  Europe  to  make  a  study  of  industrial  train- 
ing schools  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Denmark. 

Joseph  G.  Lawler,  formerly  sales  manager  of  Louis 
Schlesinger,  Inc.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Van  Wag- 
oner-Linn Construction  Co.,  New  York,  contracting 
electrical  engineers. 

Joseph  Dhavernas,  president  United  States  Nickel 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  Europe,  having  made  an  investigation 
of  the  business  conditions  with  respect  to  nickel  and 
its  future. 

Monroe  L.  Patzig,  206  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the  Con- 
veyors Corporation  of  America,-  Chicago,  for  the  sale 
of  the  American  trolley  carrier.  His  territory  lies  in 
central  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Roberts,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  recently  chief  engineer  of 
the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  has  been  appointed  sales 
engineer,  railroad  department  of  the  United  Alloy 
Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  M.  Lindsley,  chief  engineer,  Alvord  Reamer  & 
Tool  Co.,  Millersburg,  Pa.,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  department  of  that  company.  He 
will  continue  his  duties  as  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Lindsley 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

S.  P.  Ker,  Jr.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  sales  of  the  .■Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio.  The  company  is  completing  an  eight- 
mill  sheet  plant,  and  expects  to  begin  rolling  in  Au- 
gust. Mr.  Ker  is  a  son  of  Severn  P.  Ker,  president  of 
the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co. 

S.  G.  Gilfillan,  president  of  the  Belfont  Iron  Works 
Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  resigned  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  has  been  vice-president  of  the  company  for  sev- 
eral years  and  has  been  a  notable  figure  in  the  Hang- 
ing Rock  iron  district.  C.  Peebles,  for  many  years  man- 
aging head  of  the  Ashland  Steel  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky., 
which  was  recently  taken  over  by  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Gilfillan  as 
president  of  the  company. 

W.  C.  Durant  has  become  identified  with  the  Loco- 
mobile Co.  of  America  as  its  active  head.  A  350  per 
cent  advance  in  the  price  of  Locomobile  shares  marked 
the  arrival  of  this  announcement  on  Wall  Street. 

Elbert  H.  Gary  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  public  safety  committee  of  the  Safety  Institute  of 
America,  which  with  the  help  of  87  leaders  in  civic, 
industrial,  social,  educational  and  administrative  cir- 
cles, is  to  conduct  an  intensive  public  safety  campaign. 
Judge  Gary  is  generally  credited  with  believing  that 
the  safety  methods  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  it  is  estimated  has  saved  30,000 
employees  from  serious  injury  in  14  years,  could  be 
adopted  in  large  cities. 

Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink,  consulting  electrometallurgist,  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  division  of  electrochemistry, 
department  of  chemical  engineering,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  He  will  continue  his  services  as  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society,  office 
facilities  having  been  arranged  at  Columbia  for  this 
purpose.  The  society's  offices  at  Lehigh  University  will 
be  discontinued  after  Aug.  1. 
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FRENCH    PRICES    UNEVEN 


Market   SHjrhtly   Insettled — Export   Activity — Pig 
Iron  W  cak. — Less  British  Competition 

( /)')/  Special  Correspondence) 

Taris,  France,  July  20. — The  French  iron  and  steel 
market  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  last  week; 
quiet  for  inland  sales,  which  is  natural  during  the 
holiday  season,  but,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  the 
German  mark,  more  active  for  export.  Prices  are  well 
maintained  in  some  items,  show  a  sagging  tendency  in 
others  and  are  on  the  whole  rather  unsettled. 

The  adjusted  price  of  German  coke  delivered  to 
French  blast  furnaces  through  the  pooling  agency  of 
the  Societe  des  Cokes  de  Hauts-Foumeau.x,  has  been 
raised  from  its  present  level  of  93  fr.  at  Franco-Ger- 
man frontier  to  97  fr.  for  August  delivei-y.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany  is  asking  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission for  a  reduction  of  her  present  coal  and  coke 
deliveries  to  France.  Lorraine  iron  works  are,  of 
course,  normally  depending  upon  German  coke  from 
the  Ruhr  for  their  supply,  and  if  the  German  request 
were  granted,  they  would  have  to  procure  French,  Bel- 
gian or  British  coke  at  a  much  higher  delivered  price. 
Negotiations  are  now  on  between  French  and  British 
companies  for  an  exchange  of  British  metallurgical 
coke   for  French  iron  ore,  via   French  northern  ports. 

All  this  adds  a  regrettable  element  of  uncertainty 
to  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  the  French  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  laboring  under:  rising  costs  and  falling 
prices.  A  substantial  increase  of  production  could 
alone  improve  this  situation,  but  world  economic  con- 
ditions are,  thus  far,  against  it. 

Of  the  222  F^-ench  blast  furnaces,  in  May,  93  were 
in  operation;  61  were  under  repair  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  68  were  inactive. 

Iron  Ore. — Latest  prices  of  French  Eastern  iron  ore 
are  as  follows  (per  ton,  at  mine): 

Mining:  centers  :  Fr. 

Thionvllle    (32  per  cent) 11        to  .'JO 

Briey    14        to  15 

Longwj-     a. 50  to  14 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  of  foundry  pig  iron  are  still  sag- 
ging, because  of  keen  competition  among  producers. 
The  current  price  for  chill-cast  pig  iron  No.  3  P.  L.  is 
210  fr.,  but  some  orders  were  booked  at  208  fr.  and 
even  205  fr.  If  this  price  is  contrasted  with  the  price 
paid  for  coke  by  French  Eastern  iron  works  (97  fr. 
next  month,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  delivered 
price  of  100  fr.),  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  at  such  a 
level,  producers  are  undoubtedly  losing  money.  One 
Lorraine  producer  is  upholding  the  price  of  215  to  220 
fr.,  and  another  one  (the  Redange  works,  has  decided 
to  blow  in  its  one  blast  furnace.  Middlesbrough  foun- 
dry iron  No.  3  is  now  quoted  308  fr.  f.o.t.  Calais  or 
Rouen. 

Owing  to  the  recent  rise  of  British  currency  (which 
has  now  partly  receded),  the  market  for  French  hema- 
tite has  lately  been  rather  satisfactory,  and  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  application  of  the  new  import  duty, 
37.50  fr.  per  ton  instead  of  30  fr.,  was  even  contem- 
plated. British  East  Coast  hematite,  mixed  numbers, 
is  worth  now  91s.  f.o.b.,  which  is  equivalent,  uith  a  6s. 
freight  rate  and  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  of 
52.5  fr.  to  £1,  to  254.6  fr.  plus  30  fr.  per  ton  of  import 
duty  and  unloading  expenses.  The  present  prices  of 
French  hematite  are  as  follows:  In  the  zone  of  pene- 
tration of  British  hematite  (Northwestern  coast  area), 
295  to  305  fr.;  in  the  Eastern  area,  305  to  315  fr.;  in  the 
Center  and  Paris  areas,  325  to  330  fr. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Although  quieter,  the  market 
for  semi-finished  products  is  good,  especially  for  export, 
and  if  fewer  orders  were  lately  booked  from  Germany, 
a  few  orders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  placed  in  Great 
Britain.  Present  inland  prices  average  290  fr.  for  in- 
gots and  310  fr.  for  blooms,  at  Lorraine  works. 

Beams. — The  Comptoir  Siderurgique  bookings  for 
beams  during  the  month  of  June  totaled  close  to  35,000 
tons. 

Rails. — The  large  orders  for  rails  which  were  con- 
templated for  some  time  by  the  French  railroads  have 


just  been  virtually  awarded  to  the  Comptoir  Siderur- 
gique, the  domestic  selling  association  of  French  pro- 
ducers of  rails  and  beams. 

Sheets  and  Plates. — The  situation  of  the  sheet  mar- 
ket is  satisfactory.  The  British  product  is  now  out  of 
competition  and  Belgian  sheets  are  selling  only  in  the 
frontier  area.  Orders  booked  by  the  French  Comptoir 
des  Toles,  which  have  been  steadily,  increasing  since 
April,  show  higher  figures  still  for  the  first  part  of 
July. 

Relied  Merchant  Iron. — Less  activity  has  caused  a 
prolonged  weakness  of  prices,  which  vary  considerably 
according  to  specifications,  time  of  delivery,  etc.  For 
instance,  one  Lorraine  works  has  booked  an  order  for 
1000  tons  at  425  fr.,  while  another  producer  has  ac- 
cepted 407  fr.  for  a  similar  tonnage.  I>"or  export,  410 
to  415  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp  was  recently  accepted.  De- 
livery on  medium  and  small  shapes  varies  now  from 
two  to  three  months.  Steel  wire  is  now  quoted  at 
450  to  470  fr.  at  Lorraine  works.  There  is  continued 
improvement  in  sales  of  castings. 


Western  Iron  Stores  Co.  Expansion 

In  connection  with  the  election  of  John  A.  Camm  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Western  Iron  Stores  Co.,  145-147 
West  Forty-seventh  Street,  Milwaukee,  as  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  is  stated  that  the  company 
will  gradually  enlarge  its  machine  tool  department  and 
will  deal  extensively  in  metal-working  equipment,  pro- 
duction tools,  etc.  It  has  dealt  in  machine  tools  in  a 
limited  way  for  several  years  in  connection  with  its 
business  as  a  jobber  and  dealer  in  foundry  and  machine 
shop  equipment  and  supplies,  transmission  appliances, 
fixtures,  etc. 

Shipping  Board  Sale  of  Engines 

Washington,  Aug.  1. — The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  has  sold  102  triple  expansion  marine  engines  at 
public  auction  for  $155,850.  They  were  bid  in  by  deal- 
ers in  scrap  metal  and  others,  as  follows:  Big  Four 
Machinery  &  Salvage  Co.,  Chicago;  Guy  Mason,  Wash- 
ington; Stock  Yards  Scrap  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Chicago; 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York;  David  Dick,  Wel- 
land,  Ont. ;  Henry  A.  Hitners  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Kennecott  Copper  Co.,  New  York;  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Erie, 
Pa.;  John  W.  Sullivan,  New  York,  and  Daniel  Kern, 
Portland,  Ore. 


OBITUARY 


Crowther  Teal,  part  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Rocheiter  Barrel  Machinery  Co.,  Rochester^  N.  Y.,  died 
at  his  home  Friday,  July  21,  after  a  brief  illness  which 
resulted  from  heart  attack.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  barrel  machinery  since  he 
came  to  this  country  from  England  38  years  ago. 

Samuel  H.  Carpenter,  president  and  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Atlas  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  July  26.  He  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Atlas  company  since  it  began  in  1906. 

Harry  I.  Wood,  president  Harry  I.  Wood  Electric 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  22  years,  died  July  25. 

Edward  Lacey  Brayton,  president  of  the  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  died  July  21,  at  Pied- 
mont, Cal.  Mr.  Brayton  had  much  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  California  water  power. 

D.  D.  Elliott,  general  superintendent  Joseph  E. 
Thropp  Co.,  Earlston,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  Monday 
morning,  July  24.  Starting  with  the  Shwenberger  Steel 
Corporation,  then  successively  with  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  at  Cleveland,  the  Donora  furnaces  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  then  with  the  Joseph  E.  Thropp  Co.,  Mr.  Elliott 
has  been  connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
of  this  country  for  many  years. 
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levels,  that  is,  $50  for  f)-in.  and  $54  for  4-in.,  delivered. 
Perhaps  the  best  offering  at  present  is  that  involving 
1270  tons  of  20-in.  pipe  for  Seattle,  the  award  on  which 
is  expected  at  the  end  of  the  current  week.  Deliveries 
are  growing  daily  more  difficult,  and,  under  conditions, 
are  very  uncertain.  Some  mills  are  urging  consumers 
to  anticipate  their  spring  needs  at  this  time  when  de- 
mand is  lighter. 

Coke. — The  best  business  of  recent  date  involves  the 
1000  tons  of  coke  on  which  several  dealers  and  import- 
ers have  been  working.  Keen  competition  brought  out 
a  low  bid,  around  §15,  c.i.f.,  but  agents  have  just  re- 
ceived advices  from  Europe  indicating  an  advance  of 
$3  per  ton,  which  makes  the  market  price  about  $17.50. 
The  strikes  have  curtailed  business  in  domestic  coke  to 
a  marked  extent,  and  buyers  are  showing  more  interest 
in  foreign  material.  It  is  estimated  that  around  2000 
tons  have  been  sold  for  late  August  arrival  at  close  to 
$17.50,  ex  ship,  to  the  foundry  trade  in  carload  quanti- 
ties, for  the  most  part. 

Old  Material. — A  fairly  steady  business  continues  in 
scrap,  but  it  is  not  of  great  proportions  at  present. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  still  offering  freely, 
and  absorption  is  progressing  slowly.  Market  prices 
rule  steady  at  $10,  or  a  little  better,  on  heavy  melting, 
per  gross  ton,  delivered  at  consumers'  plants,  and  firm 
at  $22  on  cast  iron  scrap,  per  net  ton. 


Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Aug.  1.  —  Differing  opinions 
prevail  with  respect  to  effect  of  the  coal  priority  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  One  gi'oup 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  little  coal  will  be  available 
for  industrial  consumption,  at  least  for  duration  of 
the  coal  miners'  strike.  Another  group  believes  that 
the  Government  will  seek  to  avert  serious  unemploy- 
ment by  giving  industries  enough  fuel  for  at  least  par- 
tial operations. 

Independents  are  hopeful  that  the  priority  order 
may  start  shipments  held  up  on  Southern  carriers 
moving  and  that  coal  loaded  prior  to  the  order  will 
not  be  diverted.  Lack  of  motive  power,  however,  is 
declared  to  be  the  principal  deterrent  toward  the  re- 
lief of  congestion  on  roads  tapping  the  Southern  min- 
ing regions,  from  which  coal  for  Youngstown  and 
Pittsburgh  district  industries  has  moved  in  heavy  ton- 
nages since  the  middle  of  April. 

In  a  general  way,  producers  are  largely  out  of  the 
market.  Efforts  are  being  concentrated  to  meet  obli- 
gations of  regular  customers,  and  mills  are  falling  be- 
hind in  this  respect.  One  interest  reports  that  it  occa- 
sionally has  some  tonnage  that  can  be  sold  when  an 
order  fits  in  with  rolling  schedules,  but  not  otherwise. 

Just  how  long  non- integrated  sheet  rollers  will  be 
able  to  maintain  schedules  is  a  question,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  must  purchase  their  sheet  bar  require- 
ments on  the  market,  and  that  such  makers  appear  to 
be  especially  hard  hit  by  the  disorganization  to  trans- 
portation. First  evidences  of  curtailment  in  semi- 
finished production  appear  this  week,  aside  from  the 
suspension  July  15  of  the  Bessemer  department  of  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  On  slabs,  billets  and  sheet 
bars,  $35  is  the  ruling  third  quarter  quotation. 

Larger  interests  have  as  yet  shown  little  disposi- 
tion to  mark  up  quotations,  though  advances  above  the 
nominal  market  ranging  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton  have 
applied  on  sheets,  strips  and  merchant  steel  bars.  Not 
all  independents  have  abandoned  the  quotations  of  the 
leading  interest  on  the  three  grades  of  sheets,  but  little 
new  business  is  being  considered. 

Producers,  however,  point  out  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  current  quotations  based  upon  coal 
costs  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  ton,  when  their 
fuel  costs  have  jumped  to  $8  and  $9  for  new  supplies. 
As  yet  comparatively  little  of  this  high-priced  coal  has 
entered    into   actual    production    costs,   because   of   un- 


willingness of  industrial  buyers  to  pay  these  figures 
and  inability  of  the  roads  to  make  deliveries.  One  in- 
terest in  the  district  was  recently  asked  $9.50  per  ton 
for  upward  of  100  carloads  of  Kentucky  coal,  which 
would  have  cost  $11.90  delivered.  Some  companies  are 
buying  steam  coal  in  a  small  way  to  keep  their  boilers 
operating  when  their  own  reserves  are  exhausted. 

in  the  Youngstown  district,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
has  been  in  more  favorable  operating  position,  from 
the  standpoint  of  fuel  supplies,  than  the  independents. 
Its  Ohio  Works,  blast  furnaces  have  received  consider- 
able coke  from  Lorain,  enabling  it  to  continue  five  of 
six  stacks  in  operation.  The  Charleroi,  Pa.,  plant  of 
the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.  is  operating  on  a  normal 
basis.  The  company  is  receiving  a  large  number  of 
small  orders,  states  an  official,  which  necessitates  fre- 
quent changing  of  the  rolls  and  thus  adds  to  the  costs. 
Combination  of  the  company  with  the  Atlas  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  as  proposed,  will  give  the 
merged  interests  five  finishing  mills,  as  compared  with 
two  now  operated  at  Charleroi,  one  of  which  is  also 
used  for  blooming  mill  purposes. 

Local  Strike  Developments 

Belief  prevails  in  traffic  and  industrial  circles  that 
the  strike  of  railway  shopmen  will  gradually  wear  itself 
out  and  that  the  men  will  drift  back  to  work.  In  many 
cases  shopmen  have  gone  from  one  district  and  have 
accepted  employment  in  another  in  the  shops  of  another 
carrier;  in  others,  shopmen  who  walked  out  willingly 
or  unwillingly  have  left  their  own  communities  and 
accepted  employment  in  shops  in  other  districts  oper- 
ated by  their  employer. 

In  many  cases  skilled  workmen  have  gone  with  equip- 
ment interests  working  on  contracts  for  the  carrier 
whose  service  the  employee  left.  Railroads  are  concen- 
trating their  active  forces  on  locomotive  repairs,  but 
the  inadequacy  of  such  work  is  evidenced  by  inability 
to  handle  heavy  freight  movements  in  normal  volume. 
Less  attention  is  being  paid  to  car  repairs. 

In  this  district  the  railroads  took  immediate  steps 
to  prevent  disorder,  securing  injunctions  in  federal 
court  restraining  striking  employees  from  trespassing 
on  the  company's  property  or  molesting  or  interfering 
with  men  who  took  their  places.  These  writs  of  in- 
junction were  personally  served  on  many  of  the  strik- 
ing shopmen,  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  compara- 
tively little  disturbance. 

Two  men  have  been  arrested  at  New  Castle  charged 
with  sabotage,  but  disorder  has  been  of  negligible  pro- 
portions in  this  territory.  As  yet  there  has  been  little 
interference  with  outbound  shipme'nts  of  steel  products. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  appears  to  be  the  most 
seriously  affected  of  any  of  the  trunk  line  carriers, 
in  so  far  as  its  operations  throughout  this  territory  are 
concerned. 


Wire  Saws  for  Marble  Cutting 

The  use  of  wire  for  cutting  slate  and  marble  was 
recently  discussed  in  The  Qiian-y  and  Surveyors'  and 
Contractors'  Journal.  The  wire  travels  at  about  12 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  made  in  lengths  of  from  220  to 
880  yd.,  sometimes  more,  and  in  three  diameters,  4  mm., 
5  mm.  and  6  mm.,  the  lighter-gage  wire  being  employed 
for  yard  sawing  and  the  heavier  for  quarry  work. 

In  a  large  working  the  cutting  wire  is  sometimes 
driven  by  a  pulley  fixed  on  a  countershaft  which  may 
drive  one  or  more  lines  of  cutting  wire  each  with  its 
own  friction  clutch  so  that  each  can  be  worked  inde- 
pendently of  the  other. 

The  wire  saw  is  referred  to  as  a  useful  and  economi- 
cal machine,  being  cheap  to  operate,  requiring  little 
horsepower,  and  only  occasional  attention  to  see  that 
sand  and  water  are  kept  fed  into  the  cut.  They  have 
been  developed  primarily  for  marble  working,  but  can 
be  easily  adapted  to  slate  cutting. 

Attempts  to  use  them  for  sandstone  cutting  did  not 
apparently  turn  out  well,  because  of  the  excessive  wear 
on  the  wire.  The  original  article  describes  the  details 
of  their  installation. 
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IS.  In  case  of  small  orders  for  bolsters,  truck  sides,  draft 
arms,  yokes  or  castings  weighing  over  150  lb.  where  the  size 
of  the  order  and  the  available  pattern  and  foundry  equipment 
are  such  that  not  more  than  five  castings  can  be  cast  in  any 
one  melt,  the  physical  properties,  as  required  in  Section  S, 
will  be  determined  from  an  extra  or  spare  test  coupon  cast 
with   and  attached  to  some  other  casting  of  the  same  melt. 

14.  In  the  case  of  orders  including  only  castings  not  ex- 
ceeding 150  lb.  in  weight,  a  test  to  destruction  of  one  casting 
from  each  100  castings  or  smaller  lot  may  be  substituted  for 
the  tension  tests,  at  the  option  of  the  inspector.  This  test 
shall  show  the  material  to  be  ductile,  free  from  injurious 
defects  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Workmanship  and  Finish 

15.  The  castings  shall  substantially  conform  to  the  sizes 
and  shapes  shown  on  the  purchaser's  drawings,  and  shall  bo 
made  in   a  workmanlike   manner. 

16.  (a)   The  castings  shall  be  free  from  Injurious  defects, 
(b)    Minor   defects    which    do   not   impair   the    strength    of 

the  castings  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  inspector,  be 
welded  by  an  approved  process.  The  defects  shall  first  be 
cleaned  out  to  solid  metal ;  and,  after  welding,  the  castings 
shall  be  annealed,  if  required  by  the  inspector. 

Marking 

17.  The  manufacturer's  name  or  indentification  mark  and 
the  specified  pattern  number  shall  be  cast  on  all  castings. 
In  addition,  the  month  and  year  when  made  shall  be  cast  on 
all  bolsters,  truck  sides,  frames,  wheel  centers,  cylinders,  and 


M' 


similar  castings.  The  location  and  size  of  numbers  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  inspector.  In 
accordance  with  the  standard  practice  of  the  individual  foun- 
dry to  identify  individual  castings,  a  serial  number  may  be 
cast  or  the  melt  number  may  be  stamped  on  bolsters,  truck 
sides,  frames,  wheel  centers,  cylinders  and  similiar  castings 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  inspector.  The 
melt  number  shall  be  legibly  stamped  on  all  Otgier  castings 
weighing  over  150  lb. 

Inspection  and   Rejection;^: 

IS.  The  inspector  representing  the  purffiaser  shall  have 
free  entry,  at  all  times  while  work  on  tfie  contract  of  the 
purchaser  is  being  performed,  to  aH-parts  of  the  manufac- 
turer's works  which  concern  tlie -manufacture  of  castings 
ordered.  The  manufacturer  shalH  afford  the  inspector  with- 
out charge,  all  reasonable  fatrilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
castings  are  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  speci- 
fications. All  tests  (except  check  analyses)  and  inspection 
shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  to  shipment, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  and  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not 
to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

19.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  any  rejection  based  on 
tests  made  in  accordance  with  Section  7  shall  be  reported 
within  five  working  days  from  tlie  receipt  of  samples. 

(b)  Castingsi  which  show  injurious  detects  subsequent  to 
their  acceptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works  will  be  rejected 
and  the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified. 

20.  Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  7,  which 
represent  rejected  castings,  shall  be  preserved  for  two  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  test  report.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  manufacturer  may  make 
claim  for  a  rehearing  within  that  time. 


JUNE  SHEET  STATISTICS 


Unfilled   Orders    Mount   When   Production    Falls 
Behind   New  Sales 

Sheet  sales  for  the  month  of  June,  as  disclosed  by 
the  monthly  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  gained  substantially  over  those  for  May, 
amounting  to  268,032  net  tons  as  compared  with  176,200 
tons  for  the  previous  month.  Production  for  June  vi'as 
210,460  tons,  or  57,572  tons  less  than  the  sales,  while 
shipments  were  203,023  tons  or  65,009  tons  less  than 
the  sales.  Unfilled  tonnage  as  of  July  1,  was  437,853 
tons,  an  increase  of  73,778  tons  over  the  June  1,  total. 
Finished  stock  on  hand  awaiting  shipment  as  of  July 
1,  was  77,251  tons  as  compared  with  72,676  tons  a 
month  before  and  unsold  stocks  amounted  to  21,609 
tons  as  against  22,177  tons  on  June  1. 

The  total  number  of  hot  mills  in  the  United  States 
is  641,  having  a  monthly  capacity  of  365,000  tons  and 
the  percentage  of  the  capacity  to  which  the  figures  are 
related  is  67  per  cent.  June  sales  were  110  per  cent 
of  such  capacity;  production  86.4  per  cent;  shipments 
83.3  per  cent;  unfilled  orders  179.7  per  cent;  stocks 
awaiting  shipment  31.7  per  cent  and  unsold  stocks  8.8 
per  cent. 

The  unfilled  tonnage  figures  indicated  obligations  of 
the  mills,  upon  whose  reports  the  figures  are  based,  as 
equal  to  about  1.8  months'  capacity  production,  but  if 
the  unshipped  and  unsold  stocks  amounting  to  98,860 
tons  are  deducted,  the  net  obligations  of  these  mills 
drop  to  338,993  tons,  equal  to  about  1.72  months'  capac- 
ity production.  Capacity  production  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion under  existing  coal,  transportation  and  labor  con- 
ditions, and  based  on  the  June  production  rate  the  un- 
filled orders  constitute  well  over  two  months'  output. 


Last'  Week's  Coal  Production 

Washington,  Aug.  1. — Whether  it  was  only  a  co- 
incidence or  an  immediate  result,  figures  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  show  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
approximately  200,000  tons  in  the  coal  in  the  seven- 
teenth week  (July  24-29)  of  the  strike  which  followed 
the  invitation  of  the  President  to  reopen  the  mines. 
The  sur\'ey  says  that  production  that  week  ran  at  the 
rate  of  3,900,000  tons  as  compared  with  3,700,000  tons 
for  the  preceding  week. 


Production  of  anthracite  coal  remains  practically 
zero.  The  increase  in  output  of  bituminous  coal  is 
attributed  partly  to  more  men  at  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, partly  to  improved  car  supply  in  Southern  West 
Virginia,  and  partly  to  heavier  shipments  from  Ala- 
bama. There  was  no  indication  of  increased  produc- 
tion in  response  to  the  invitation  to  reopen  mines  in 
any  of  the  strongly  organized  districts.  More  coal  is 
coming  out  of  the  former  non-union  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  little  more  from  the  Fairmont  and  Kana- 
wha districts  of  West  Virginia,  but  the  additional  sup- 
ply from  these  sources  was  not  yet  significant  in  com- 
parison with  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

Loadings  on  Monday,  July  24,  totaled  13,083  cars, 
or  417  above  the  preceding  Monday,  but  S'664  cars  be- 
low.the  last  Monday  before  the  shopmen's  strike.  Load- 
ings on  Tuesday,  July  25,  were  11,861,  on  Wednesday, 
11,383,  and  on  Thursday,  11,760. 


Plant  Operations  in  the  Youngstown  District 

Extensions  now  being  made  to  the  plant  of  the 
Youngstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will 
be  completed  in  August,  according  to  President  James 
P.  Keene.  An  addition  is  being  built  to  the  main  plant 
building,  substantially  increasing  productive  capacity. 
The  company  now  has  orders  sufficient  for  four  months' 
operations,  and  output  will  be  increased  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  additional  capacity.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  storage  tanks  in  standard  sizes, 
and  is  engaged  in  miscellaneous  steel  plate  construc- 
tion. It  consumes  annually  about  25,000  tons  of 
plates.  Two  new  buildings,  of  steel  construction,  are 
being  added,  one  100  x  160  ft.  and  the  other  30  x  120  ft. 


Wage  Advance  at  Cambria  Works 

An  advance  in  wages  was  made  by  the  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Co.  at  its  Cambria  plants  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  effective  Aug.  1.  Common  labor,  which  had  been 
at  25  cents  per  hour,  was  advanced  to  28%  cents  per 
hour.  At  the  Central  Western  plants  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  of  some  other  producers  the  basis  for 
common  labor  has  been  for  some  time  30  cents  per  hour. 


The  Branford  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Inc.,  Branford, 
Conn.,  has  completed  its  foundry  and  is  ready  to  begin 
manufacturing  in  brass,  aluminum  and  alloyed  cast- 
ings. 
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UTILIZING  THE  SELLER 

Making  the  Manufacturer  Prove  His  Goods — In- 
spection and  Tests 

BY  JOHN  J.  RALPH 

HAVING  specialized  in  his  line  and  made  his  living 
from  it,  the  seller  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  it.  He  knows  the  trade  customs,  the  his- 
tory of  the  product,  what  the  general  trend  is  along 
which  advancement  may  be  expected  to  come,  and  how 
and  where  it  is  usually  used. 

In  the  matter  of  grades  he  has  definite  information 
which  the  purchaser  often  has  not.  At  times,  cheaper 
grades  may  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the  ex- 
pensive ones.  At  other  times  a  few  cents  more  spent 
for  quality  will  cut  the  consumption  materially. 

An  instance  in  which  this  is  particularly  true  is  in 
the  paper  line.  Few  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
different  kinds  of  paper  and  the  grades,  yet  every  con- 
cern in  the  country  must  buy  paper  and  it  should  be 
exactly  adapted  to  their  needs.  Here  the  seller  must 
be  relied  upon. 

The  producer  is  usually  in  touch  with  alternative 
products.  Jobbers  are  perfectly  willing  to  quote  on 
these  and,  if  they  can  in  any  way  be  used,  it  will  pay 
to  get  further  information.  These  competitive  lines 
mean  much  to  the  buyer  and  it  pays  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  development.  For  instance,  in  the  electrical 
line,  there  is  the  development  during  the  past  ten  years 
of  synthetic  rosin  for  insulating. 

As  the  manufacturer  has  usually  made  careful 
studies  of  the  possible  developments  and  adaptation  ot 
his  products,  he  stands  ready  to  give  this  information. 
He  comes  into  contact  with  many  other  users  of  his 
material  and  has  been  called  in  many  times  to  tell  why 
it  did  not  give  satisfactory  results,  or  how  the  manu- 
facturing treatment  could  be  changed  to  attain  the  de- 
sired product.  This  has  given  him  a  training  in  the 
handling  and  overcoming  of  difficulties  connected  with 
it. 

This  information  is  of  particular  value  in  advance 
of  the  time  of  designing  the  product  and  settling  the 
methods  of  manufacture.  If  work  has  reached  that 
stage,  it  is  necessary  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties, 
but  if  they  can  be  avoided  in  the  design  of  product  and 
equipment  of  shop,  there  will  be  a  gratifying  lack  of 
trouble  and  a  noticeable  saving. 

Information  as  to  the  probable  trend  of  the  market 
price  and  the  probabilities  of  plentiful  or  restricted 
supply  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  maker.  The 
source  may  perhaps  be  tainted,  for  the  interests  of  both 
parties  are  not  exactly  the  same,  but  usually  it  is  as 
unbiased  as  possible,  for  salesmen,  if  not  sellers,  have 
come  to  realize  that  only  through  strict  honesty  can 
they  retain  the  respect  of  customers. 

The  delivery  situation  is  often  of  much  importance. 
After  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  this  has 
probably  not  been  forgotten.  Very  often  it  is  not 
realized  that  some  goods,  if  not  in  stock,  cannot  be 
made  up  for  some  time.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
where  they  are  made  on  large  machines,  which  must  be 
specially  set  up  for  each  particular  size  and  kind  of 
goods  going  through,  and  where  the  machine  is  used  to 
turn  out  a  whole  line  of  goods,  as  is  the  case  with  rolled 
goods,  and  particularly  in  the  steel  mill. 

Co-operation 

This  is  usually  desired  by  the  seller.  Often  the 
buyer  does  not  care  for  it,  not  wishing  to  put  himself 
under  obligations,  and  partly  because  he  does  not  wish 
the  details  of  his  business  generally  known.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  disposition  to  recommend  courses  which 
would  practically  compel  the  buyer  to  continue  buying 
the  same  kind  of  goods.  At  times  there  is  great  rivalry 
to  have  certain  goods  declared  standard,  as  in  archi- 
tects' or  government  specifications. 

This  is  usually  considered  to  be  legitimate  business, 
but  if  there  is  realization  that  each  knows  his  business 
and  that  the  buyer   is  not  willing  to  have  all  of  his 


engineering  and  design  work  done  for  him,  the  attitude 
changes  and  there  is  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  in  ob- 
taining the  very  best  possible  result  in  meeting  the 
real  needs. 

The  first  contact  is  with  the  salesman  and  the  sales 
organization.  Their  special  duty  is  to  sell  the  goods — 
the  knowledge  and  design  services  are  purely  inci- 
dental. For  this  reason  the  sales  department  is  filled 
with  salesmen  and  the  real  engineer  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a  man  who  knows  his 
subject  thoroughly  and  is  a  real  expert  is  ordinarily 
a  poor  salesman. 

Particularly  with  the  larger  concerns  is  it  unusual 
to  find  men  who  are  experts  in  the  particular  line  in 
which  one  is  interested.  These  men  have  to  sell  too 
many  kinds  of  things  in  too  many  kinds  of  places  to 
know  their  subject  well.  This  is  also  true  of  jobbers' 
representatives.  ' 

It  is  then  necessary  to  get  all  the  information  that 
the  salesman  has.  This  can  usually  best  be  done  by 
calling  in  the  man  or  men  in  the  plant  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  product.  It  will  probably  not 
be  long  before  the  salesman  is  reduced  to  referring  to 
"our  factory  man."  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, here  is  where  care  is  to  be  used. 

If  the  project  does  not  warrant  bringing  on  the  fac- 
tory representative  or  expert  in  person,  it  must  be  so 
put  that  he  can  obtain  a  particularly  clear  idea  of  just 
what  is  wanted.  This  is  not  easy.  There  are  difficul- 
ties in  just  the  pure  use  of  words.  Each  trade  and 
profession  has  particular  meanings  for  even  common 
words,  -which  may  easily  cause  difficulty. 

Not  every  man  has  the  ability  to  use  the  English 
language  so  that  but  one  meaning  can  be  read  from 
what  he  has  written.  There  are  still  less  who  can 
present  a  complete  picture  of  any  proposition.  Much 
can  be  done  with  care  and  the  use  of  such  assistance  as 
sketches,  specifications,  etc. 

Reaction  on  the  Buyer's  Organization 

This  information,  gathered  from  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
sources,  and  representing  the  very  best  of  modem 
practice,  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  buyer. 

In  the  field  of  design  it  is  necessary  for  the  designer 
and  the  production  department,  and  that  they  shall 
work  together  in  co-operation  to  make  the  best  use 
of  it.  Their  aim  is  (first)  to  get  out  the  most  saleable 
product  and  (second)  to  make  it  as  economically  as  is 
possible  under  the  conditions. 

This  sounds  elementary,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a 
usual  condition.  In  fact,  it  is  novel  to  find  a  concern 
which  makes  provision  for  the  general  and  systematic 
reception  and  use  of  information.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  concerns  it  is  possible  to  get  right  to  the  men 
who  are  responsible  for  the  work,  and  they  will  gladly 
take  it,  in  a  verbal  form,  mainly,  it  is  true,  but  it 
makes  far  more  impression  on  them,  for  they  are  alert 
to  find  that  which  they  may  use. 

Discounting  Seller's  Information 
No  matter  where  information  comes  from,  it  must  be 
carefully  tested  and  checked  to  find  (first)  its  accuracy 
and  (second)  its  bearing  on  the  problem  in  hand. 

The  salesman  is  usually  a  very  optimistic  indi\ndual. 
Accustomed  to  have  his  statements  discounted,  he  em- 
broiders them  so  that  the  final  effect  will  be  substan- 
tially accurate.  He  suffers  from  the  feeling  that  the 
final  responsibility  is  the  buyer's  and  that  his  job  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  goods.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
examine  his  information  closely  for  absolute  mis- 
statements, for  exaggerations  and  for  mistakes.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  purchasing  agent  to  obtain  inaccu- 
rate impressions  through  his  lack  of  exact  familiarity 
with  the  goods.  By  focusing  on  this  information  the 
intelligence  of  the  part  of  the  organization  involved,  it 
is  usually  possible  to  get  the  facts  and  discover  their 
bearing  under  the  conditions  considered. 

There  are  methods  of  checking  up  that  have  not 
been  used  to  the  extent  that  they  might  be.  Each  of 
them  is  standard  procedure  in  certain  lines.  The  first 
is  the  systematic  study  of  machines  and  materials  in 
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other  factories.  It  is  seldom  that  other  manufacturers, 
even  competitors,  will  fail  to  give  permission  to  study 
either  machines  or  materials  in  their  plants.  Such 
a  request  is  usually  taken  as  a  compliment.  This  gives 
one  a  chance  to  obtain  an  unbiased  opinion  and  to  find 
out  the  opinions  of  others.  It  is  not,  however,  suffi- 
cient. 

Our  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  automotive 
equipment  has  gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  We 
have  had  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  who  have 
carefully  and  closely  checked  the  work  in  our  various 
factories.  These  are  very  suave  gentlemen  and  never 
fail  to  leave  a  plant  without  mentioning  how  efficient 
it  is.  They  also  never  tell  what  they  have  seen  that 
does  not  seem  to  them  to  be  the  best  of  practice.  They 
would  not  be  so  presumptuous,  and  they  have  no  wish 
to  hurt  anybody's  feelings. 

The  standing  wonder  of  all  of  these  gentlemen  is 
how,  with  access  to  no  plants  barred,  two  plants  in 
the  same  city  can  each  have  crude  processes  in  cer- 
tain departments,  while  some  other  plant  practically 
next  door  has  worked  out  extremely  efficient  and  econo- 
mical methods  of  machining.  To  them  it  seems  com- 
mon sense  for  each  to  exchange  their  advanced  ideas 
and  both  profit  from  the  exchange. 

Experts 

Large  companies  have  on  their  staffs  men  who  are 
experts  in  their  special  lines  to  whom  such  problems 
as  may  come  up  are  referred.  While  these  men  work 
wath  the  regular  staff,  they  bring  to  the  study  special 
training  -and  experience  which  is  of  great  assistance. 
This  is  impossible  to  the  small  plant  and  they  there- 
fore work  along  without  it,  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  hire  a  whole  line  of  experts. 

There  has  developed  during  the  past  few  years  a 
body  of  men  in  independent  practice  who  are  experts 
in  certain  branches.  But  there  is  often  a  feeling  that 
to  call  on  them  is  an  indictment  of  the  staff.  This  is, 
of  course,  erroneous,  for  many  things  come  up  with 
every  company  which  must  be  solved  in  a  "rule  of 
thumb"  manner,  or  by  the  "cut  and  try"  method,  which. 


if  turned  over  to  a  real  expert,  could  be  solved  in  the 
unusual  manner  that  means  profits. 

Testing 

A  fairly  certain  way,  and  one  which  must  always 
be  used  eventually,  is  to  test.  It  gives  invaluable  in- 
formation which  sometimes  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  Large  plants  in  highly  technical  lines  have  fully 
equipped  testing  departments  through  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  run  tests  which  give  absolute  information  on 
the  machine  or  material  under  consideration.  In  others 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  outside  commercial  laboratories. 

These  latter  have  not  been  used  as  much  as  they 
should  be.  Company  after  company  is  still  working  on 
"rule  of  thumb,"  whore  they  should  know  exactly 
"where  they  are  at."  Many  a  company  is  still  tak- 
ing the  sellers'  word  for  the  material  he  ships  when, 
for  a  few  dollars  a  month,  it  could  have  tests  made 
which  would  give  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ma- 
terial received.  This  would  enable  the  company  to 
plan  intelligently  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

There  is  an  interesting  tendency  to  place  develop- 
ment problems  in  the  various  engineering  college  labo- 
ratories. In  these  places  there  is  often  the  best  of 
talent,  with  an  abundance  of  observing  assistance  from 
students.  Their  equipment  in  testing  machinery  is  usu- 
ally far  more  complete  and  of  greater  capacity  than  in 
the  usual  plant  laboratory. 

If  the  precaution  is  taken  of  stating  the  problem 
with  exactness,  supplying  sufficient  money  so  that  the 
necessary  work  can  be  done,  and  starting  the  experi- 
ments in  sufficient  time,  this  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method. 

The  producer's  plant  offers  facilities,  both  in  the 
way  of  talent  and  equipment,  which  sometimes  is  the 
only  practical  solution.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
special  machinery  or  products  which  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  duplicate  in  any  other  place  in  the  country. 
Because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  material,  and 
other  investigations  they  may  have  carried  out  in  some 
lines,  this  is  often  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  make 
tests. 


Chairman  Schwab  Discusses  Bethlehem  Com- 
pany's Position 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  declared  its  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividends,  payable  Oct.  2,  on  both  classes 
of  common  stock.  Following  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  July  27,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman 
of  the  board,  described  the  outlook  for  improved  busi- 
ness as  encouraging.  "The  directors,"  he  said,  "con- 
cluded that  the  ability  of  the  corporation  to  distribute 
accumulated  earnings  from  its  resources,  due  to  con- 
servative dividend  policy  during  the  period  of  large 
earnings,  warranted  the  payment  of  the  present  divi- 
dend on  the  common  stock." 

Mr.  Schwab  said  the  building  of  additional  open- 
hearth  steel  capacity  to  serve  the  plate,  sheet  and  tin 
plate  mills  at  the  Sparrows  Point  plant  is  being  planned. 
This  is  expected  to  add  300,000  tons  annually  to  the 
company's  capacity.    He  said  further: 

"Orders  booked  in  the  second  quarter  were  much  in 
excess  of  the  first  quarter  and  at  gradually  improving 
prices.  Prices  prevailing  during  the  first  quarter 
proved  to  be  the  lowest  of  the  recent  depression.  Early 
in  the  second  quarter  a  revived  demand  for  steel  devel- 
oped, necessitating  a  rapid  expansion  of  operations, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  costs  due 
largely  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel  occasioned  by  the  coal 
strike. 

"The  corporation's  coal  properties  continued  in  op- 
eration during  the  quarter,  but  the  difficulty  of  railroad 
movement  under  the  present  conditions  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  supply  the  corporation's  full  needs,  necessi- 
tating some  curtailment  of  operations. 

"There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  inquiries 
for  new  ships,  and  the  corporation  has  been  able  to 
secure  some  new  business  in  that  department.  There 
has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  ship  repair 
work.     Our  railroad   passenger  car  business   shows   a 


much  improved  condition,  capacity  being  taken  for  some 
time  to  come. 

"The  steel  business  for  the  next  half  of  the  year  vrill 
be  verj'  much  influenced  by  the  duration  of  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes.  There  are  large  unfilled  orders  for 
steel,  with  substantial  additional  tonnage  awaiting 
some  assurance  as  to  deliveries.  Coupled  with  this 
there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
a  higher  price  basis  for  steel." 

National  Safety  Council  Meets  at  Detroit 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  council,  to 
be  held  at  the  new  Cass  Technical  High  School,  De- 
troit, Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1,  inclusive,  a  safety  exhibit 
will  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  6. .30  p.  m.  each  day  of  the 
meeting,  closing  at  6  p.  m.,  Sept.  1.  Mention  of  the 
principal  papers  before  the  metals  section  was  made 
in  The  Iron  Age,  July  6,  page  27.  The  paper  on  "The 
Safe  Handling  of  Gas  at  the  Blast  Furnace"  will  be 
read  by  G.  M.  Hohl,  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  paper  on 
"Safety  in  Crane  Repairing"  will  be  read  by  E.  E. 
Remington,  assistant  superintendent  of  maintenance. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  automotive,  drop  forge 
and  metals  sections,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Sept.  1,  three  papers 
will  be  read,  followed  by  informal  discussion,  led  by 
R.  A.  Shaw,  on  how  co-operation  between  sections  can 
help  reduce  accidents.  The  papers  are  "Safety  in  Han- 
dling Material,"  by  C.  E.  Ralston,  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society,  New  York;  "How  the  Plant  Surgeon 
Can  Help  in  Accident  Prevention,"  by  Dr.  L.  A. 
Shoudy,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  "Safe 
Practices  in  Acetylene  and  Oxygen  Welding."  by  H.  S. 
Smith,  Prest-o-lite  Co.,  New  York. 


Employees  of  the  Bay  State  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  East 
Templeton,  Mass.,  have  had  a  1.5  per  cent  cut  in  wages. 
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Few 


MARKET   QUIET 

Lists    Issued — Prospective    Business    in 
La  Fayette  Motors  New  Plant 


Shopmen's  Strike  Holding  Up  Pending  Railroad 
Business— First  Half  of  Month  the  Best 

The  market  during  the  week  was  quiet.  Among  the 
few  lists  issued  was  that  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corporation,  Newark,  which  is  getting  prices  on  20  or 
30  tools;  though  the  inquiry  has  been  circulated  among 
dealers  in  used  machines,  there  is  the  probability  that 
good  used  tools  will  have  the  preference.  Four  special 
lathes  for  piston-ring  work  wanted  by  Eldege  Chansse, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  stands  out  among  the  week's  news 
items.  The  New  York  Central  continues  to  send  out 
inquiries  but  is  not  expected  to  buy  until  the  strike  is 
ended.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  a  few  lists  were 
issued,   chiefly   for   manual-training   school    equipment. 

In  prospective  business  the  outstanding  item  of  the 
week  is  equipment  that  will  undoubtedly  be  required  by 
the  La  P^ayette  Motors  Corporation,  Indianapolis,  for 
its  new  plant  being  erected  at  Milwaukee.  Plans  call 
for  a  works  three  times  the  size  of  the  company's  In- 
dianapolis shops. 


The  effect  of  the  coal  and  shopmen's  strikes  is  still 
felt,  but  the  settlement  of  these  disputes,  it  is  believed, 
will  show  a  marked  increase  in  machine  tool  sales.  This 
expectation  is  based  largely  on  the  volume  of  business 
pending  which  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  the 
strike.  It  is  also  felt  that  if  the  railroad  operators 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  do 
outside  contracting  on  repair  work,  several  Eastern 
railroads,  at  least,  will  then  doubtless  begin  immediate 
rehabilitation  of  their  own  repair  shops. 

In  Milwaukee  the  automotive  industries  are  by  far 
the  best  source  of  new  business,  and  in  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati and  other  centers,  some  buying  by  automobile 
builders  is  noted.  Buying  by  industrial  companies 
showed  a  falling  off.  Bookings  for  export  to  countries 
not  in  the  market  for  several  mpnths  was  a  bright  spot 
of  the  week  in  Cincinnati.  Special  machinery  manu- 
facturers in  Cincinnati  are  working  full  time,  and  in 
New  England  many  shops  are  busier  than  in  months, 
due  to  taking  on  railroad  shop  work. 

In  all  centers  July  started  out  promisingly,  the  busi- 
ness being  done  indicating  that  it  would  be  the  best  of 
many  months.  In  the  latter  half,  however,  sales  fell 
off,  and  for  the  most  part  the  month  will  not  exceed,  if 
equal,  June.  In  Pittsburgh  and  Milwaukee  and  in  some 
classes  of  machinery  sold  by  New  England  companies, 
activity  in  July  is  reported  as  greater  than  June. 


New  York 


New  York,  Aug.  1 

rpHE  machine-tool  trade  is  looking  forward  to  an 
early  ending  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  in 
the  confident  belief  that  business  will  soon  there- 
after show  a  marked  increase.  This  expectation  is 
based  on  the  volume  of  business  pending,  on  which 
action  has  been  deferred  until  labor  troubles,  with 
their  possible  disastrous  consequences,  are  out  of 
the  way.  July  started  out  very  promisingly,  the 
business  done  in  the  first  half  indicating  that  it 
would  be  the  best  month  since  buying  started  on 
the  upgrade.  The  latter  half  of  the  month,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  beset  with  uncertainties  that  buy- 
ers have  held  off.  and  sales  for  the  month  will  not 
exceed,  if  they  equal,  those  of  June. 

Railroad  buying  should  pick  up  soon  after  the 
strikes  are  settled,  particularly  If  the  carriers  agree 
to  the  propositi  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that 
they  agree  not  to  do  outside  contracting  on  repair 
work  as  one  means  of  effecting  a  settlement.  Sev- 
eral Eastern  roads,  which  are  alleged  to  have  vio- 
lated the  Railroad  Labor  Board's  decisions  on  out- 
side contracting,  will  then  doubtless  begin  the  re- 
habilitation of  their  own  repair  shops.  The  New 
York  CentraJ  continues  to  send  out  inquiries,  but 
will  do  no  buying  until  the  strike  is  ended. 

In  the  industrial  Held,  the  principal  buying  of 
the  week  was  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche- 
nectady. N.  Y.,  which  placed  orders  for  seven  lathes 
and  six  shapors.  The  Wright  Aeronautical  Corpo- 
ration, Newark,,  has  a  list  of  20  or  30  tools  on 
which  It  is  getting  prices,  the  inquiry  tlrat  having 
been  circulated  among  dealers  in   used  machines, 


with  the  probability  that  good  used  tools  will  have 
the  preference. 

About  20  tools  have  been  bought  by  the  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  for  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Activity  in  both  locomotive  and  overhead  cranes 
is  well  sustained.  There  have  been  a  few  closings 
this  week  and  a  number  of  current  Inquiries  are 
quite  active.  Among  the  companies  now  in  the 
market  for  cranes  are  the  Phoenix  Utility  Co.,  71 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  asking  prices  on  a 
60-ton,  1-motor  crane,  24-ft.  span  ;  the  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J.. 
inquiring  for  a  10-ton,  2-motor,  ladle  crane.  The 
U.  G.  I.  Contracting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  probably 
issue  an  inquiry  shortly  for  an  overhead  traveling 
crane.     Among  recent  purchases  are : 

J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  43  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York,  a  60-ton,  overhead  trav- 
eling crane  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Egleston  Brothers  &  Co.,  166  South  Street,  New 
York,  a  3 -ton,  1  motor  overhead  traveling  crane 
from  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  a 
5-ton,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from  Nlles- 
Bement-Pond  Co. 

Vlole-Blackwell  &  Buck,  49  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  a  S5-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  for  use  In 
Canada  from  Nlles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  PhoenixviUe,  Pa.,  twelve  5-ton, 
35-ft  6-in.  span  electric  traveling  cranes  from  the 
Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

Kieckhefer  Container  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  a  5-ton, 
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42-ft.  span,  hand  power  crane  from  the  Keeper 
Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

Technical  High  School,  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  S-ton, 
46-ft.  span,  hand  power  crane  from  the  Roepef 
Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  10,000- 
Ib.  grab-bucket  hoist  for  coal  handling  at  Baltic 
Mills,  Ehifleld,  N.  H.  from  the  Shcpart  Electric 
Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newiwrt  News,  Va.,  iwenty-one  2-ton  floor  oper- 
ated, electric  hoists,  one  5-ton  riveter  hoist  and  one 
5-ton.  single  I-beam  trolley  from  the  Shepard  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

Hampton  Co.,  Kenilworth,  Ky.,  two  20-ton  used 
Brownhoist  locomotive  cranes  with  1-cu.  yd.  buckets 
from  Philip  T.  King,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Whitehead  &  Kales,  Detroit,  Mch.,  a  40-ton, 
70-ft.  boom,  used  industrial  locomotive  crane  from 
Philip  T.  King,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Italian  Art  Granite  Co.,  Tilden  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  a  5-ton,  50-ft.  radius,  hand  power,  jib 
crane  from  W.  J.  Shoebridge,  96  Schermerhorn 
Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  York,  Pa., 
two  1-ton  hand  power  jib  cranes  from  H.  D.  Con- 
key  &  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  power  house  at  Thirty-second  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000,  with  equipment. 
William  Whitehill,  Buckley  Newhall  Building,  Sixth  Avenue 
and    Forty-flrst    Street,    is    architect. 

The  Transit  Commission,  49  Lafayette  Street,  New  York, 
is  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  about  60  acres  on  the  Shell 
Road,  Brooldyn,  as  a  site  for  new  repair  and  construction 
shops  for  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway. 

The  Burnham  Boiler  Corporation,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  is  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Havana  Electric  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  55 
Liberty  Street,  New  York,  a  New  Jersey  corporation  operat- 
ing at  Havana.  Cuba,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $3,600.- 
000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  power  plant 
extensions  and  improvements.     Frank  Steinhart  is  president. 

The  Thirty-Sixth  Street  Garage  Corporation,  256  West 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to 
Nisnenitz  &  Goldstein.  277  Broadway,  for  a  three-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  building  at  103-7  West  lOSth 
Street,  75x100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  SSO.OOO.  Bloch  & 
Hesse,    18    East   Forty-flrst   Street,   are   architects. 

The  Metropolitan  Material  Co.,  1335  Flushing  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  several  new 
boilers,  each  about  100  hp.,  and  auxiliary  equipment  at  its 
power  house. 

Robert  J.  Moorehead,  311  East  200th  Street,  New  York, 
will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  new  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair building  at  Sheridan  Avenue  and  162nd  Street,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $75,000.  Charles  Kreymborg,  2534 
Marion    Avenue,    is    architect. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y'.. 
will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  16.  for  approximately  315  tons 
of  various  size  stud  link  and  open  link  mooring  chain. 
%-in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will 
soon  commence  the  construction  of  new  repair  shops  at 
Waterford,  Pittsford  and  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $100,000,  including  equipment.  C.  L.  Cadle  is 
superintendent    of    public    works. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  will  commence  the  immediate  construction  of  a  new 
oil  reflnery  at  Tampico,  Mex.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$2,000,000,    including  machinery. 

Charles  P.  Barnes,  Central  Avenue.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  William  G.  Sheehan  Construction 
Co.,  28  DeWitt  Street,  for  a  three-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  with  machine  shop,  66x165  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost   approximately   $80,000. 

HaUiwell  &  Co.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  electrical 
equipment,  have  leased  a  floor  in  the  building  at  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  totaling  about  13,000  sq.  ft., 
for  a  local  plant. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  on  which  work 
will  commence  at  once.     It  will  cost  about  $250,000. 


Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit,  archi- 
tect, will  take  bids  at  once  for  part  of  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
at  Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  which  certain  building  contracts 
recently  were   let. 

In  connection  with  its  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  at 
Crescent  Dam.  N.  Y.,  for  which  preliminary  work  is  in 
progress,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  Albany, 
will  operate  a  drydock  and  general  ship  repair  shop  at 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  for  the  barge  canal  boats.  Tentative 
plans  are  also  under  consideration  for  a  second  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  at  Visscher  Ferry,  with  initi.al  capacity  of 
about  5600  kw. 

The  Adirondack  Power  &  Light  Corporation.  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  is  arranging  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $23,- 
100,000  to  $25,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  plant  additions  and  improvements. 

The  Dubilier  Condenser  &  Radio  Corporation.  217  Centre 
Street,  New  Y'ork,  manufacturer  of  wireless  equipment,  con- 
densers, etc.,  has  arranged  for  the  immediate  removal  of  its 
plant  to  4  8  West  Fourth  Street,  where  space  recently  was 
leased  approximately  double  the  present  floor  area.  Addi- 
tional equipment  will  be  installed  for  increase  in  capacity. 
William  Dubilier  is  president. 

The  Harlem  Valley  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  construct  and  operate 
an  electric  plant  and  system  in  portions  of  Dutchess  and 
Putnam  counties.  The  company  is  headed  by  J.  G.  Deane 
and  W.  Cook,  Jr.,  care  of  Deane  &  Cook,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

Fire.  July  21,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Charles  Lefller  Co.,  49-61  Clymer  Place,  Brooklyn,  manu- 
facturer of  presses,  tools,  dies,  etc.  An  oflicial  estimate  of 
loss  has   not  been  announced. 

Fire,  July  24,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  ice-manufac- 
turing plant  and  power  house  of  the  Littlefleld  Ice  &  Coal 
Co.,  Line  Street  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad, 
Hammonton.  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $27,000.  It 
is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Borough  Council,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  will  receive  bids 
until  Aug.  16  for  a  100,000-gal.  steel  tank  on  a  60-ft.  steel 
tower,  as  per  plans  and  specifications  by  Waldo  S.  Coulter, 
114  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  consulting  engineer.  Frank 
P.   Kolb  is  borough   clerk. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Lyndhurst.  N.  J.,  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $125,000. 

The  Essex  Foundry  Co.,  Murray  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  cast  iron  pipe,  etc.,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition,    84  x  110   ft. 

The  Ward-Bennet  Automobile  Repair  Co.,  Newark,  has 
leased  property  at  235  Halsey  Street,  for  the  establishment 
of  an  automobile  service  and  repair  shop.  Charles  E.  Ward 
and  F.  H.  Bennet  head  the  company. 

Fire,  July  24,  caused  by  lightning,  destroyed  a  portion 
of  the  power  house  at  the  plant  of  the  Balbach  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  580  Market  Street,  with  loss  reported  at 
close  to  $18,000.  It  will  be  rebuilt.  Emil  E.  Dieftenbach 
is  general  superintendent. 

A  machine  repair  shop,  31  x  57  ft.,  to  cost  about  $22,000, 
will  be  constructed  by  the  Brunswick  Laundry,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  at  its  plant  at  222  Tonnelle  Avenue.  George  A.  Flagg, 
665  Newark  Avenue.  Jersey  City,  is  architect. 

The  American  Metal  Moulding  Co.,  141  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road Avenue,  Newark,  has  awarded  contract  to  Enstice 
Brothers.  Ill  Academy  Street,  for  a  two-story  addition  to  its 
plant  on  Coit  Street,  Irvington  district,  estimated  to  cost 
about    $25,000.      Gustave    A.    Johnson    is    president. 


Philadelphia 

l'HIL.\DELPHIA.   JUly    31. 

The  Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  is 
arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  its  new  plant  at  1814-16 
Spring  Garden  Street,  recently  acqpired.  including  drills, 
presses,  automatic  cut-off  saws  and  other  apparatus. 

The  Water  Bureau,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  is  planning 
to  purchase  two  motor-driven  pumps,  capacity  of  about  4200 
gal.  per  min.  each.     C.  E.  Davis  is  director. 

The  Willis-Sainte  Claire  Co..  of  Pennsylvania,  2033 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  plans  under  way  for  a 
sixteeen-story  and  basement  automobile  service  and  repair 
building  a/t  200  Broad  Street,  as  a  branch  of  the  main  plant 
of  the  company  at  Marysville.  Mich.  The  William  Steele  & 
Sons  Co.,  1600  Arch  Street,  is  architect  and  engineer.  W.  J. 
Foss  is  president. 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1610  Spruce  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, coal  operator,  has  acquired  the  colliery  of  the  Ship- 
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man  Coal  Co.,  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and  contemplates  exten- 
sions in  the  present  plant,  with  hoisting,  conveying  and  other 
operating  machinery. 

The  Textile  Machinery  Co.,  Fourteenth  Street,  Chester, 
Pa.,  is  reported  to  be  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  machine 
tools  and  other  equipment,  replacing  that  destroyed  in  a 
recent  lire. 

The  Consumers  Gas  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Broad  and  Arch  streets, 
Philadelphia,  has  acquired  local  property  as  a  site  for  a 
large  soft  coal  gas  manufacturing  plant,  with  power  house, 
machine  shop  and  other  operating  departments,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  with  equipment. 

The  Roberts  &  Slander  Stove  Co.,  Eleventh  and  Washing- 
ton streets,  Philadelpliia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin 
Co.,  Bulletin  Building,  for  a  new  two-story  plant  at  Hatboro, 
Pa.,  125  X  185  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Partition  &  Building  Block  Corporation, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  Philadelphia,  William  Chapman, 
president,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new  two-story  factory, 
100  X  200  ft.,  at  lUtner  and  Twenty-eighth  streets. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.,  1716  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  one- 
story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  130  x  184  ft., 
at  Twelfth  and  Glenwood  streets,  Philadelphia,  for  company 
trucks  and  cars,  estimated  to  cost  about  $55,000. 

A  power  plant  will  be  erected  in  connection  with  the 
twenty-story  office  building  at  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  estimated  to  cost  about  $4,000,000,  for  which 
plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Hoffman  Henon  Co., 
Finance  Building,  architects,  for  Albert  H.  Greenfield,  owner. 

Tlie  Freeman  Electric  Co.,  803  East  State  Street,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  an  addition  to  a  one 
and  three-story  building  at  Mead  and  Prince  streets,  recently 
acquired,   to  be  equipped  as  an  assembling  plant. 

Nicholas  W.  AkimofE,  Harrison  Building,  Philadelphia, 
mechanical  engineer,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  one  and 
two-story  factory,  100  x  500  ft.,  at  Fifth  and  Water  streets. 
Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  manufacture  of  Diesel  engines 
and  parts.  A  company  headed  by  A.  W.  Grant  and  J.  J.  Y. 
McNally  is  being  organized  to  operate  the  plant. 

The  West  End  Garage,  West  Hanover  Street.  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  will  build  a  two-story,  bricli  and  steel  addition  to  its 
service  and  repair  workj.  Harry  C.  Wood  heads  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Skillman  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  West  End  Avenue. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  install  two  new  presses  and  other  equip- 
ment in  its  one-story  addition,  32  x  60  ft.,  r.ow  in  course  of 
construction. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $562,000.  A  site 
is  benig  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  Park  Boulevard  and 
Euclid   Avenue. 

The  Cadillac  Automobile  Co.,  525  Market  Street,  Camden. 
N.  J.,  is  completing  plans  for  a  four-story  service  and  repair 
building.  48  x  126  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000. 
Lackey  &  Hettel,  509  Federal  Street,  are  architects. 

The  Lock  Haven  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house  at 
Castanea,   Pa.     Bonds  for   $200,000  have  been   issued. 

The  Pennsylvania  Wireless  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  radio  equipment  and  parts,  in  a  factory  on 
Florence  Avenue. 

Harry  K.  Smith  and  John  Minnich,  Wrightsville.  Pa., 
have  construction  under  way  on  a  factory  to  manufacture 
thermometers  and  other  instruments.  The  equipment  of  the 
American  Thermometer  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  has  been  pur- 
chased and  will  be  removed  to  the  Wrightsville  works.  Other 
machinery  will  be  installed  and  a  company  will  be  organized 
to  operate  the  plant. 

The  Excelsior  Coal  Co.,  West  Excelsior,  near  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  is  considering  rebuilding  its  coal  washery  destroyed  by 
Are  July   14. 

The  Board  of  Control,  Scranton,  Pa.,  will  equip  a  new 
power  plant  for  Its  Institutions  at  Adams  Avenue  and  Gib- 
son Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $61,000.  J.  H.  Williams, 
Administration  Building,  425  Washington  Avenue,  is 
president. 

The  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Chester,  Pa., 
is  arranging  to  devote  a  portion  of  its  plant  to  railroad  car 
and  locomotive  repair  work,  and  has  negotiations  under 
way  for  contracts  of  this  character.  R.  H.  M.  Robinson  is 
president. 

The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co..  306  Jefferson  Avenue,  Scranton. 
Pa.,  will  build  a  one-story  machine  repair  shop  at  its  Wood- 
ward Colliery,  near  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO,  July  31. 
TTTHILE  July  started  with  every  promise  of  run- 
ning aliead  of  June  in  machinery  sales,  with 
most  of  the  trade  it  will  fall  somewhat  behind, 
both  In  sales  and  values.  The  first  half  of  the 
month  was  easily  the  best  that  the  local  trade  has 
had  since  the  revival  In  business,  but  the  strike  of 
the  railroad  car  shopmen  became  quite  effective  in 
cutting  off  railroad  buying  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Railroad  had  awarded 
by  July  15  about  half  of  the  tools  on  a  list  issued 
several  weeks  ago  and  has  not  since  made  any  ad- 
ditional purchases.  Lists  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Illi- 
nois Central  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
have  been  dormant  the  past  feiy  weelcs  and  are 
expected  to  remain  so  as  long  as  the  strike  of  the 
shopmen  continues.  Demands  from  other  sources 
also  have  dwindled  the  past  week  or  two,  although 
some  buying  by  automobile  builders  still  is  ob- 
served, and  one  company  making  an  extension  to 
Its  plant  has  put  out  an  inquiry  for  a  few  tools. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Studebaker  Corporation  has 
about  completed  the  tool  purchases  for  its  latest 
extension.  Dealers,  while  noting  some  falling  oft 
in  new  inquiries,  report  that  they  have  lately 
booked  a  number  of  orders. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  has  taken  a  50- 
ton,  63-ft.  span  electric  traveling  crane  for  the  Fort  Dodge 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  placed  through  the 
United   Light   &   Railways  Co.,   Davenport.   Iowa. 

The  Hyde-Schneider-Haley  Mfg.  Co..  Ninth  Street  and 
Harrison  Avenue,  Rockford.  111.,  recently  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $60,000,  will  manufacture  equipment  for  oil 
storage  stations,  such  as  pumps  for  unloading  cars,  valves 
and  other  oil  specialties.  It  has  purchased  a  factory  and  all 
of  the  necessary  machinery.  The  officers  are  George  S. 
Haley,  president ;  Lester  B.  Hyde,  vice-president,  and  Eduard 
A.    Schneider,   secretary-treasurer. 

The  National  Tile  Co.,  Anderson.  Ind.,  has  placed  con- 
tract for  a  one-story  addition,  85  x  496  ft.,  and  contemplates 
further  extensions  to  its  plant. 

The  Calumet  Tank  &  Mfg.  Co..  Hammond,  Ind.,  will  soon 
start  work  on  a  one-story  foundry,  60  x  130  ft.,  to  cost 
$75,000. 

The  Durand  Steel  Locker  Co.,  76  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Arnold  Co.,  105  South 
LaSalle  Street,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Chi- 
cago Heights,  totaling  about  25,000  sq.  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$S0,000. 

The  Couthern  Colorado  Power  Cp..  Pueblo,  Col.,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $6,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co..  208  South  L,aSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  has  maOe  application  for  permission  to 
construct  and  operate  a  hy.Iroelectric  power  plant  on  the 
St.  Croix  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Kettle  Falls. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Denver,  Col., 
will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  6,  for  electrical  machinery,  in- 
cluding motors,  transformers,  switching  apparatus,  etc.,  for 
the  valley  drainage  pumping  plant.  Yuma  project,  Ariz. ; 
also  until  Aug.'  21,  for  cast  iron  conduit  linings  for  the  Hub- 
bart  Dam.  Flathead  project,  Mont.  A.  P.  Davis.  Washing- 
ton, Is  director. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school.  100  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Elkhart,  HI.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $90,000.  F.  J. 
Klein,  331  Main  Street,   Peoria,  111.,  is  .irchitect. 

The  Bastian  Blessing  Co.,  125  West  Austin  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  welding  apparatus,  has  acquired  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business  of  the  St.  Paul  Welding 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  will  add  a  line  of  solder- 
ing equipment,  trucks,  etc.,  to  its  regular  manufacture.  The 
St.  Paul  company  will  act  as  a  service  branch  in  its  locality. 

The  Brooks  Mining  Co.,  Louisville.  Col.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  tipple  at  its  local  mines,  destvoyed  by  fire  July  22. 

The  Service  Rubber  Co.,  401  Ce'.ural  Trust  Building, 
Rock  Island,  111.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Brissman  Con- 
struction Co.,  407  Moline  Trust  S-a\ings  Bank  Building. 
Moline.  III.,  for  its  three-story  plan),  on  Second  Street.  60  x 
:I00  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  Including  ma- 
chinery.     J.   T.    Crowley    heails   the    company. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
will  commence  construction  late  .  in  August  for  a  new  elec- 
tric generating  plant  with  initial  capacity  of  about  5000  kw.. 
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esliniatcd  to  cost  $500,000,  with  machinery.  B.  J.  Denman 
Is  chief  engineer;   Mark  Anderson  is  general  manager. 

The  City  Council,  Shelbyville,  111.,  is  arranging  a  spe- 
cial election  to  vote  bonds  for  $100,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant.  Fuller  &  Beard, 
Chemical   BuiUUng,   St.   Louis,   are  engineers. 

The  Davenport  Ice  Co.,  114  Myrtle  Street,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing 
plant.  The  George  B.  Bright  Co..  103  Marquette  Building, 
DeUoit,  is  engineer.     George  Albrccht  is  president. 

The  "W.  H.  Maze  Co.,  Peru.  111.,  manufacturer  of  nails, 
etc..  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  208  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  for  a  one-story  addition,  75  x  140  ft, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $65,000. 

Fire.  July  21,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
MulhoUand  Brothers  Silverplate  Co.,  Aurora.  111.,  with  loss 
approximating  $200,000. 


New  England 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July   31. 

The  T.ockport  Foundries  Corporation,  Lockport.  N.  Y.. 
has  plans  under  way  for  additions.  It  has  acquired  control 
of  the  JelTerson  Union  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
of  pipe  unions,  etc..  and  plans  to  increase  the  local  works 
to  accommodate  this  branch  of  manufacture.  Robert  E. 
Bryant  is  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Swan  Garage.  Inc.,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  is  con- 
pleting  plans  for  a  new  three-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works,  90  x  115  ft.  Kidd  &  Kidd,  232  Delaware 
Avenue,   are  architects.      C.  J.   Irwin   is  president. 

The  Angert  Auto  Parts  Co..  601  Bailey  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
Is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machinery  to  manufacture 
automobile  motors,  parts,  etc.     S.  Angert  is  president. 

A  vocation  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Bath,  N.  Y..  estimated  to  cost  about 
$220,000.  Palmer,  Rogers  &  Smith,  101  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  architects. 

Fire,  July  22.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the 
Broadalbin  Light  &  Power  Co.,  BroadaJbin,  X.  Y.  with  loss 
estimated  at  $25,000. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Ericsson  Mtg.  Co.,  1100 
Military  Road.  Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  magnetos,  ignition 
equipment,  etc..  has  been  acquired  at  receiver's  sale  by 
Edward  L.  Jellinek.  Prudential  Building,  for  $250,000.  The 
purchaser  represented  certain  stockholders  of  the  company. 
It  is  said  that  reorganization  plans  will  be  perfected  in  the 
near  future  and  the  plant  placed  in  service. 

The  Ramp  Garage,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  recently  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a 
new  six-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  at  South 
Elmwood  Avenue  and  West  Mohawk  Street,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $500,000.  The  company  is  headed  by  Robert 
Allen,  Charles  A.  Klocke  and  Harry  N.  Kraft. 

The  Twin  Filter  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  to  manufacture  water  filters.  G. 
W.  Barker,  78  Tioga  Street,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company, 
is  in  charge. 

The  Elmira  Water,  Light  &  Railway  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  and 
system  to  cost  about  $350,000.  Bids  will  soon  be  asked  on 
machinery,  cooling  equipment  and  other  operating  apparatus. 
F.  H.  Hill  is  general  manager. 

Power  plant  extensions  will  be  made  by  the  Jamestown 
Worsted  Mills,  Inc.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with 
other  mill  improvements,  to  include  new  pumping  machinery, 
condensers,  ash-handling  equipment,  etc.  The  entire  work 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000.  Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co., 
Hanna   Building,   Cleveland,   are   architects   and  engineers. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  will  receive  bids 
until  Aug.  14  for  machinery,  tools  and  other  equipment  for 
the   local  vocational  schools. 

The  State  School  for  Metal  Defectives.  Rome,  N.  Y.,  is 
taking  bids  until  Aug.  7  for  engines,  motor-generators  and 
auxiliary  equipment  for  the  power  and  lighting  plant.  C.  J. 
Severance  is  president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sinclairville,  N.  Y., 
66  X  103  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000,  exclusive  of 
equipment.  Beck  &  Tinkham,  317  Washington  Street,  James- 
town, N.  Y..   are  architects. 

The  Jamestown  Malleable  Products  Co..  Tiffany  Avenue. 
Jamestown.  X.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment, including  annealing  ovens,  etc.  H.  E.  Kies  is  general 
manager. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co..  Ithaca.  X'.  Y..  plans  to  erect  new 
works  in  Detroit.  It  recently  completed  its  power  plant  in 
Ithaca,  changing  from  direct  to  alternating  current,  also 
adding  1000  hp.  in  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  and  2300  kva. 
to  the   electric  equipment. 


BOSTON,  July  31. 

THE  July  New  England  machine-tool  market 
closed  quietly.  No  new  business  of  importance 
developed  the  last  week,  while  sales  were  confined 
to  a  very  few  new  and  used  tools,  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate represented  a  small  investment.  Large  in- 
dustries contemplating  purchases  of  machinery  have 
deferred  action  until  the  railroad  and  coal  labor  at- 
mosphere is  clearer.  Sales  included  a  new  15-in. 
Hendey  shaper  to  the  Rhode  Island  Braiding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Providence;  new  bench  drill  equipment 
to  George  Knight  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. ;  a  14-in. 
X  6-ft.  lathe,  16-in.  shaper  and  a  No.  2  universal 
milling  machine,  used  tools,  to  a  Soutb  Boston 
manufacturer,  and  other  individual  used  tools  of 
small  value.  B:ds  are  in  for  Boston's  school  list, 
but  no  award  has  been  made.  The  largest  new  in- 
quiry is  for  four  special  lathes  wanted  by  Eldege 
Chansse,  North  Front  Street,  New  Bedford,  for  pis- 
ton ring  work. 

Local  representatives  of  makers  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery state  that  July  was  the  best  month  this 
year,  but  reports  by  dealers  handling  used  and  new 
equipment  and  second-hand  machine  tool  houses  are 
quite  contrary.  Several  machine  tool  builders  in 
New  England  are  busier  than  in  months,  due  to 
taking  on  railroad  shop  work,  it  being  necessary  in 
some  instances  to  hire  extra  machinists.  Such  ac- 
tivity, together  with  indications  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry slowly  overcoming  labor  troubles,  is  the 
basis  for  a  better  feeling  among  makers  and  seller's 
of  metal-working  equipment.  While  advances  in 
prices  are  lacking,  machinery  values  are  firmer  as 
few  sellers  are  willing  to  give  extra  discounts  to 
secure  business. 

The  Boston  Supply  Department,  City  Hall  Annex,  has 
taken  bids  on  a  fairly  large  turbine  driven  feed  pump  for 
the  city  hospital. 

Bids  have  closed  on  a  one-story,  60  x  140  ft.  sales  and 
service  station  to  be  erected  on  Highland  Avenue,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  by  H.  A.  Steeves,  Carleton  Road,  Belmont,   Mass. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  three-story  building  to 
house  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Woonsocket  Daily 
Call,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Articles  of  association  have  been  filed  by  the  Master- 
crafts'  Corporation,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  It  owns  patents  on  an 
electrical  windshield  cleaner,  and  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  100,000  with  an  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  concern.  Present 
plans  are  to  eventually  manufacture  the  device  at  Brattle- 
boro. W.  E.  Stellman,  Stellman  Machine  Shop,  that  city,  is 
interested   in   the   company. 

The  Hollander  Brothers  Co.,  360  George  Street.  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  goods,  has  pur- 
chased a  factory  on  Barnum  Avenue,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Mfg.  Co.  The  Building  contains 
30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  the  property  extends  along 
the  east  end  freight  yards  of  the  New  York  &  New  Haven 
Railroad.  Henry  Hollander,  president  of  the  company, 
states  that  about  $10,000  .would  be  expended  in  remodeling 
the  structure. 

The  McCathron  Boiler  Works,  72  Knowlton  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  in  the  market  for  an  air  compressor. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 
will  lease  the  war-time  plants  of  the  Groton  Iron  Works, 
Groton,  Conn.,  and  employ  about  700  men.  An  official  of 
the  company  stated  that  "inability  to  get  certain  grades  of 
work  done  at^he  New  Haven  repair  shops  caused  the  move." 

The  Specialty  Bolt  &  Rivet  Works.  132  Hillside  Avenue, 
Shelton,  Conn.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  ma- 
chine tools,  including  surface  grinder,  tiireading  machine,  etc. 

Fire,  July  24,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  shops,  engine 
house  and  other  property  of  the  Rutland  Railroad  Co.,  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  at  Alburg,  Vt.,  with  loss  reported  in  excess  of 
$175,000. 

The  Winsted  Gas  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  will  build  a  new 
hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Robertsville  Falls,  to  replace 
a  present  power  house.  Two  new  water-wheels,  generators 
and   auxiliary   electrical  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The    Hayes-Meserole    Mfg.    Co.,    Milford,    Conn.,    recently 
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organized  with  a  capital  of  {100,000  to  manufacture  wire 
products,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  United 
States   Hubber   Co. 

J.  L.  Anthony  &  Co..  Providence,  R.  I.,  manufacturers 
of  Jewelers'  findings,  etc.,  have  removed  to  their  new  plant 
at  115  Baker  Street,  where  additional  equipment  will  be 
provided  for  increased  output. 

The  Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  Augusta,  Me.,  will  Issue 
preferred  stock  for  $289,855,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
extensions   and   improvements   in   power   plants   and   system. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sawyer  Road  and 
Colon  Street,  Beverly,  Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $750,- 
000.  Adden  &  Partter,  177  State  Street,  Boston,  are 
architects. 

The  New  England  Collapsible  Tube  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn.,  has  leased  a  three-story  building,  50  x  100  ft.,  at 
3132-34  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  for  a  Western  branch 
works. 

The  Fairfield  Battery  Co,  East  Norwalk,  Conn.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  its  plant  on  Kaiser  Place, 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  July  21,  with  loss  estimated  at 
about  $40,000,  including  equipment.  The  company  is  also 
known    as    the    Hi-Po    Battery    Co. 

Lynnfleld  Damon.  Jr.,  Hull,  Mass.,  care  of  Bradford 
Weston.  AUerton,  Mass.,  contractor,  will  commence  the 
Immediate  erection  of  a  new  one-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  shop,  95x110  ft.,  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  Nantasket, 
Mass. 

The  United  Electric  Railways  Co..  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one  and  two-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  plant.  88  x  230  ft.,  at  Melrose  and  Russell 
streets,  for  company  motor  trucks  and  buses. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school,  SO  x  153  ft.,  with  extension,  60  x  65  ft.. 
to  be  erected  at  Belfast,  Me.,  for  which  bids  on  a  general 
contract  are  being  received.  Kilham,  Hopkins  &  Greeley, 
9   Park   Street,   Boston,   are   architects. 


Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  31. 
T^HE  rail  and  coal  strikes  have  somewhat  affected 
the  machine  tool  industry.  It  was  expected  that 
railroads  with  lists  out  would  place  large  orders 
during  July,  but  buying  from  this  source  has  been 
confined  to  tools  absolutely  needed.  How  much 
some  roads  are  in  need  of  equipment  was  illus- 
trated the  past  week  when  instructions  were  re- 
ceived by  a  number  of  local  manufacturers  to  ship 
tools  on  order  as  soon  as  completed.  Buying  from 
industrial  concerns  showed  a  falling  oft,  but  a  num- 
ber of  orders  from  the  automotive  industries  were 
taken  by  local  builders. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  spot  in  the  trade  is  the 
receipt  of  several  export  orders.  This  business 
does  not  amount  to  a  large  volume,  but  is  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  the  orders  are  the 
first  to  be  booked  from  several  countries  for  many 
months.  Sweden.  Japan,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  among  the  countries 
which  bought  tools  the  past  week.  Canada  con- 
tinues to  take  a  fair  number,  both  for  domestic 
needs  and  for  export,  particularly  to  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Special    machinery    manufacturers    are   working 
practically    full    time,    and   some   have   been    forced 
to  turn  down  orders  for  their  regular  lines  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  able  to  make  deliveries  wanted. 
Dealers  report  a  fair  demand  for  used   tools,  \vlth 
better  prices  being  secured. 
The   Erie   Railroad   Is  planning   to   consolidate   the   shop, 
roundhouse  and  terminal  facilities  of  the  Kent.  Marion  and 
Cincinnati   divisions  of   the   road   at   Marion,   Ohio,   and   will 
spend   approximately   $750,000   for   new   buildings,   according 
to  an  announcement  by  railroad  officials  at  Marion  this  week. 
The  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  award- 
ed contract   for  a  new  factory   on   Spring  Grove   Avenue   to 
the   W.   F.    McConnell   Construction   Co.,   work   to   commence 
Immediately.     It  manufactures  tumbling  barrels  and  concrete 
mixing  machinery. 

The  Cynthiana  Carriage  Co.,  Cynthlana,  Ky..  will  move 
Its  head  oftico  and  main  plant  to  Covington,  Ky.,  in  the  near 
future.  A  definite  location  has  not  been  secured,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  company  will  erect  a  new  plant.  J.  W.  L«ek, 
Cynthiana,  Is  president  and  treasurer. 


PlTTSBtJKGH,  July    31. 

A  LTHOUGH  only  a  few  machine  tool  lists  are 
coming  out  in  this  district,  and  these  chiefiy 
for  manual  training  schools,  sales  and  inquiries 
are  satisfactory.  Several  local  dealers  state  that 
their  sales  for  July  will  exceed  those  for  June 
which  in  turn  showed  Improvement  over  May.  This 
record  has  been  built  up  chiefly  on  sales  of  individ- 
ual tools.  Some  dealers  who  have  been  going  among 
possible  buyers  instead  of  waiting  for  the  buyers 
to  come  to  them,  are  figuring  on  more  prospective 
business  than  in  many  months.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
stocks  of  new  and  used  machinery  in  the  past  few 
months.  Earlier  in  the  year  it 'was  thought  that 
manufacturers'  stocks  were  so  large  and  so  many 
good  used  tools  were  available  that  the  machine- 
tool  trade  could  not  well  hope  for  normally  good 
times  until  1923.  But  this  view  does  not.  In  the 
light  of  the  betterment  in  business  over  the  past 
few  months,  find  much  support  now. 

Pittsburgh  seems  less  affected  by  the  coal  mine 
and  railroad  labor  troubles  than  some  other  parts 
of  the  country,  as  two  of  the  principal  rail  arteries 
of  the  city  claim  to  be  operating  100  per  cent  and 
thus  far  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  into 
effect  the  coal  priority  system.  They  are  deliver- 
ing and  not  confiscating  coal,  which  Is  helpful  to 
plant  operations  here.  At  the  same  time,  not  many 
machine-tool  orders  are  being  placed  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

New  crane  Inquiries  have  not  been  especially 
numerous  the  past  week,  but  local  oflflces  have  many 
prospective  orders,  among  them  seven  3-ton  floor 
control  cranes  and  two  10-ton  cab  control  cranes 
for  an  Ohio  machine  tool  manufacturer.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  Pittsburgh  district  sheet  maker  this 
week  will  close  for  a  couple  of  cranes,  one  of  50  tons 
capacity  and  the  other  15  tons.  A  steel  maker  in 
this  district  recently  broke  ground  tor  an  addition 
and  is  expected  to  buy  some  mill  type  cranes.  The 
Graham  Bolt  &  Nut  Co..  Pittsburgh,  recently  closed 
for  a  10-ton  crane  with  the  Pawling  &  Harnisch- 
feger  Co. 

The  Du  Roth  Steel  Truck  &  Car  Wheel  Co.,  611  Key- 
stone Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  plans  nearlng  completion  for 
new  works  at  Osgood,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$800,000.  including  equipment.  C.  Edward  Long,  1202  Peo- 
ples' Bank  Building,  is  engineer. 

The  Clarion  River  Power  Co.,  Foxburg,  Pa.,  C.  B.  Haw- 
ley,  450  Munsey  Trust  Building,  Washington,  in  charge,  has 
made  application  for  permission  to  construct  and  operate 
three  hydroelectric  power  plants  on  the  Clarion  River.  One 
will  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver;  another  near  Mill 
Creek  ;  and  the  third  near  Foxburjr.  The  company  Is  oper- 
ated by  the  I'enn  Public  Service  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa..  F.  T. 
Hepburn,   president. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  435  Sixth  Street.  Pittsburgh.  Is 
organizing  the  Bellevue  Light  Co..  as  a  subsidiary,  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  property  of  the  Southern  Heat,  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  North  Boroughs  section.  Extensions  and  im- 
provements are  planned. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Farrell.  Pa.,  is  arranging  a  list 
of  machine  tools,  bench  tools  and  wood-working  machinery 
for  the  vocational  department  of  the  new  school. 

The  Warren  Steel  Car  Co.,  Starbrlck.  Pa.,  will  commence 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  90  x  260  ft., 
to  replace  the  portion  of  Its  works  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 
It  will  cost  about  $75,000.     W.  W.  Muir  Is  president. 

Fire,  July  20,  destroyed  the  box  factory,  wood-working 
shop  and  other  mechanical  departments  at  the  plant  of  the 
American  Window  Glass  Co..  Arnold,  Pa.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  about  $180,000,  Including  machinery.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Fifty-sixth  and  Butler  streets, 
Pittsburgh,  Is  planning  for  an  addition  to  Its  local  oil 
refinery.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  3144  Passyunk 
Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

The  Kennedy  Township  Light  Co.  and  the  Neville  Town- 
ship Light  Co.,  are  being  organized  under  State  laws  by  C. 
P.  Morrison,  E.  P.  Grifliths  and  J.  R.  McNary.  435  Sixth  Ave- 
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nue.  Pittsburgh,  to  Install  and  operate  electric  light  and  power 
plants  and  systems  in.  Kennedy  and   Neville   townships. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  I'tMin  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  planning  to  rebuild  the  iK>rtioii  c.f  its  power  house 
at  Vandergritt,  Pa.,  destroyed  by  fire  July  23  with  loss  estl- 
nwted  at  about  $25,000. 

The  Coal  Valley  Machine  &  Electric  Co..  Montgomery.  W. 
Va.,  has  awarded  contract  to  C.  H.  Williamson  &  Co.,  Mont- 
gomery, for  a  new  plant,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  manufacture  mine 
c;u-s  and  other  iron  and  steel  products.  The  compjiny  has  a 
2-acre  site  and  will  erect  other  buildings  later.  E.  R.  How- 
ery  is  secretary. 

The  J.  G.  Dickson  Co..  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  metal 
products,  has  removed  its  plant  from  241  South  Main  Street 
to  317  South  Jrain  Street,  where  larger  space  will  be  provided 
for  increase  in  output. 

The  Hornor  Brothers  Co..  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  at  Shinnston, 
W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $35,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school.  103  x  128  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Wayne.  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $180,000,  on  which 
work  will  commence  at  once.  Holmboe  &  Pogue,  Empire 
Bank  Building,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  are  architects. 

The  F.  A.  Jones  Stone  Co.,  616  Forest  Avenue,  Zanes- 
ville.  Ohio,  is  planning  the  equipment  of  a  stone  quarry  plant 
at  Martinsburg.  W.  Va.     It  has  a  tract  of  about  40  acres. 


Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,  July  31. 

WHIT.K  reports  vary  as  to  the  volume  of  ma- 
chinery business,  several  local  dealers  are 
getting  a  fair  number  of  orders  and  some  are  work- 
ing on  many  small  lot  inquiries  and,  in  fact,  have 
more  live  prospects  than  for  several  weeks.  On 
the  whole  the  market  appears  to  be  fully  as  ac- 
tive as  at  any  time  in  the  past  few  weeks  and 
July  sales  evidently  will  be  equal  to  those  of 
June.  Railroad  inquiries  and  orders  have  entirely 
disappeared  as  a  result  of  the  shopmen's  strike. 
The  inquiries  coming  out  are  from  well  scattered 
sources,  but  largely  from  the  automobile  and  parts 
manufacturers  and  some  industries  more  or  less 
closely  allied  to  the  automobile  trade.  Detroit 
automobile  manufacturers  continue  to  place  smail 
lots  orders  that  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  con- 
siderable business.  The  demand  at  present  is 
largely  for  new  machinery. 

The  Apex  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  washing 
machines  and  other  electrical  household  appliances  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
on  Bessemer  Avenue,  and  will  install  a  foundry  in  a  section 
of  the  plant  and  use  other  portions  for  the  manufacture 
of  motors. 

The  Brass  &  Aluminum  Products  Co.,  5119  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  has  acquired  a  one  story  brick  building,  66  x  ISO 
ft.,  at  7708  Quincy  Avenue  and  will  move  to  this  location 
shortly.  It  manufactures  automobile  hardware  .and  oil  and 
grease  cups.  Some  new  equipment  will  probably  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  Kranz  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  and  manufacturer  of 
safety  switches,  will  move  its  plant  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and 
locate  in  the  building  of  the  Westinghouse  Elt  flric  Products 
Co. 

The  Weldless  Tube  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  placed  orders 
for  equipment  for  its  new  plant,  now  under  construction. 
It  will  consist  of  a  main  building.  110  x  500  ft.  and  an 
annealing  and  pickling  department,  50  x  110  ft.  A  piercing 
mill,  other  mill  equipment  and  draw  benches  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Woodard  Machine  Co.,  Wooster,  and  some  other 
equpiment  by  the  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.  The  General 
Electric  Co.  will  supply  the  electrical  equipment  and  the 
Alliance  Machine  Co.  four  electric  traveling  cranes.  It  is 
expected  to  have  the  plant  completed  about  Oct.  1.  The 
company  has  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  to 
$1,000,000. 

The  K-W  Brick  Co..  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  and  will  build  a  plant  to 
manufacture  slag  brick  from  slag  supplied  by  the  Trumbull- 
Cliffs  blast  furnace.  J.  Whittaker  is  president,  and  Robert 
W.  Swift,  secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  Ohio  Pumping  Machinery  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
will  move  its  business  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  to  Akron, 
plans  the  erection  of  a   foundry  and   machine  shop. 


The  Pederson  Machine  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  umbrellas  and  will  establish  a 
plant  in  a  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ideal  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

The  F.  A.  Colman  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  recently  taken 
orders  for  four  core  ovens  for  the  Owosso,  Mich.,  plant  of  tlie 
American  Malleable  Co.,  four  core  ovens  for  the  Flint  Foun- 
dry Co.,  and  several  ovens  for  the  Apex  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland. 

CntaloBB  \Vanted 

The  Broden  &  Daiiey  Construction  Co.,  engineer  and 
builder,  room  411  Union  Building,  1836  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  has  recently  opened  an  ofllce  and  desires  manu- 
facturers' catalogs. 

Baltimore 

B.\LT1M0RE,   July    31. 

Unger  &  Mahon,  Inc.,  Pratt  and  Gay  streets,  Baltimore, 
engineer,  operating  a  marine  railroad  and  other  shipyard 
properties,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  one-story  ship 
repair  plant  in  the  Sparrows  Point  district,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $50,000.     F.  W.  Unger  is  president. 

The  Office  of  the  Purchasing  Agent,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  9,  for  one 
3  hp.  heavy  duty  floor  grinder  and  two  single  arbor  emery 
wheels;  also  until  Aug.  11  for  two  stationary  air  compres- 
sors, motor-driven,  for  installation  at  the  post  offices  at 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland. 

The  Clarksville  Farmers'  Implement  &  Supply  Co.,  Clarks- 
ville.  Va.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory 
to  manufacture  farm  implements,  etc.  H.  A.  Noblin  is 
secretary. 

The  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Acme,  N.  C.  is  making  inquiries  for 
a  250-hp.  power  generator  set,  direct-connected  to  engine, 
and   including  auxiliary   equipment. 

The  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
manufacturer  of  fertilizer  products,  is  disposing  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $12,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
a  new  plant  and  extensions  and  improvements  in  present 
works.     C.  G.  Wilson  is  president. 

The  Geer  Industrial  School,  Geer,  near  Charlottesville, 
Va..  will  build  a  new  power  house. 

The  Travelers  Garage  Corporation,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  Baker  &  Brinkley,  Dickson  Building, 
for  a  new  one-story  service  and  repair  building,  120  x  160  ft., 
on  Cove  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $45,000.  W.  P. 
Tunstall,    Bank    of   Commerce    Building,    is    architect. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new 
machine  shop  at  the  Naval  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  H.  T., 
estimated    to   cost   about    $186,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Claymont,  Del.,  for 
which  bonds  for   $275,000  have  just  been  voted. 

The  Maurice  Chemical  Co.,  1427  Washington  Boulevard, 
Baltimore,  recently  organized,  will  operate  a  plant  to  manu- 
facture refractory  and  high  temperature  cements  for  fur- 
nace and  other  service.  A  list  of  equipment  is  being  ar- 
ranged.    D.  E.  Collins  is  president.  , 

Traveling  cranes,  freight  handling  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  will  be  installed  on  the  proposed  new  pier  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Port  Development  Commission,  Balti- 
more, at  the  McComas  Street  Terminal,  and  leased  to  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  Co..  Baltimore.  It  will  be 
260  ft.  wide  and  1800  ft.  long,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately   $3,000,000. 

The  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co.,  1017  North  Eutaw  Street, 
Baltimore,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Consolidated  En- 
gineering Co.,  Calvert  Building,  for  a  two-story  repair  build- 
ing, 88  X  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $35,000.  e.xclusive 
of  equipment. 

The  Felstone  Co.,  326  Haywood  Building,  46  Haywood 
Street,  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  plans  under  way  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  factory,  56  x  115  ft.,  to  manufacture  concrete 
products.  A  list  of  equipment  is  being  arranged.  C.  Marshall 
Gravatt  heads  the  company. 

J.  E.  Doherty,  2405  Granby  Street.  Norfolk,  Va.,  will 
equip  a  macliine  and  repair  shop  in  connection  with  an  auto- 
mobile  service   works. 

The  Fayetteville  Ice  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  is 
perfecting  plans  for  rebuilding  its  ice-manufacturing  plant, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
90  tons,  the  installation  to  include  electric  pumping  ma- 
chinery, electric  hoists,  conveying  machinery,  etc.,  in  addi- 
tion  to   main   equipment.     J.   F.   Harrison  is  president. 

The   Lowtenburg-Goodman   Co.,   127   Granby   Street,   Nor- 
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folk,  Va.,  has  rejected  all  bids  recently  received  for  a  new 
two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  130  x 
405  ft.,  and  will  call  for  new  bids  at  an  early  date.  Calrow 
&  Wreen,  Monroe  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Fulton  &  Barnes  Co.,  1643  West  Broad  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  planning  to  purchase  machine  tools  for  in- 
stallation in  its  automobile  service  building. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation,  Athens,  Ga.,  will 
soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant   on   Oconee   Street. 

Eugene  F.  Bates,  Greenville.  S.  C,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  Fiske-Carter  Construction  Co.,  Greenville,  for 
a  new  automobile  machine  and  repair  shop,  65  x  95  ft. 
J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Greenville,  are  archatects. 

A.  B.  Pounds,  Concord,  N.  C,  operating  a  local  ice-manu- 
facturing plant,  is  planning  for  enlargements,  to  include 
the  installation  of  a  25-ton  electrically  operated  ice  machine 
and   auxiliary   equipment. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee,  July  31. 

SALES  of  machine  tools  in  July  represent  a  sub- 
stantial gain  over  June,  continuing  the  upward 
rise  which  had  its  beginning  in  March.  Each  suc- 
ceeding month  has  shown  consistent  eains.  At  the 
same  time,  production  has  come  forw«ird.  although 
it  still  is  not  yet  possible  to  operate  at  normal  ca- 
pacity. Conflicting  news  relative  to  the  railroad 
and  coal  strikes  undoubtedly  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  activity  in  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
automotive  industries  are  by  far  the  best  source  of 
new  business.  Railroad  business  is  hard  to  close, 
due  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  labor  situation,  but 
some  urgent  needs  are  being  filled  from  time  to 
time. 

The  LaFayette  Motors  Corporation,  Indianapolis,  has 
completed  arrangements  to  transfer  it.s  entire  operation, 
headquarters  and  general  offices  to  Milwaukee  by  Nov.  1, 
according  to  announcement  made  by  Charles  W.  Nash,  presi- 
dent of  this  concern  and  the  Nash  Motors  Co..  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
unit  of  a  new  LaFayette  passenger  car  works  on  Clement, 
south  of  Oklahoma  avenues,  Milwaukee,  adjoining  the  four- 
cylinder  car  division  works  of  the  Nash  Motors.  The  first 
building  will  be  of  brick  and  steel,  250x950  ft.,  with  steel 
sidewall  and  monitor  sash,  and  will  be  erected  by  the  H.  K. 
Ferguson  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  general  contractors  are 
Theodore  Stark  &  Co.,  130  Muskego  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  A 
considerable  list  of  machine  tool  and  other  shop  equipment 
will  be  required,  the  capacity  of  the  new  factory  being 
planned  at  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  original  plant 
at  Indianapolis,  which  will  be  abandoned  and  placed  on 
the  market  and  the  equipment  moved  to  Milwaukee.  The 
new  construction  undertaken  by  the  LaFayette  company  is 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  ,a  large  new  sheet  metal 
and  body  shop  being  erected  by  the  Nash  Motors  Co.  as 
an  addition  to  its  Milwaukee  four-cylinder  car  division,  re- 
ported previously. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  will  build  a  branch  plant  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
manufacture  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  apparatus, 
with  a  proposed  initial  investment  of  ?135,000,  according  to 
official  advices  received  by  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce.  The  company  during  the  past  week  acquired 
five  acres  on  Buffum  Street,  and  expects  to  begin  work  about 
Aug.  15  on  the  erection  of  a  shop,  power  house,  generating 
and  filling  plant  and  auxiliarj-  buildings.  Edward  L.  Flddy- 
mcnt,  272  South  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  is  local  manager. 
It  is  understood  that  a  branch  plant  will  also  be  built  at 
Birmingham,   Ala. 

Roy  Herman,  automobile  dealer  and  repairer.  Black 
Earth.  Wis.,  will  build  a  garage  and  service  station,  70  x 
90  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$20,000  complete. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  213  Lake  Street.  Mil- 
waukee, has  let  Uie  general  contract  to  the  Dahlman  Con- 
struction Co.,  456  Broadway,  for  a  five-story  building,  86  x 
154  ft.,  at  Lake  and  South  Water  streets,  to  serve  as  a  re- 
search laboratory,  factory,  warehouse  and  office  building 
frr  the  Patton-Pitcairn  Division,  manufacturing  paints  and 
varnishes,  at  Milwaukee.  The  investment  will  be  in  excess 
of  $250,000.  The  architects  are  Kirchhoff  &  Rose,  221  Grand 
Avenue. 

The  Madison,  Wis.,  Garage  &  Machine  Co.  has  been 
organized  by  C.  L.  Lodine  and  has  opened  a  garage  and 
repair  works  at  18-24  North  Charter  Street.  The  machine 
shop  will   be   under  the  management  of   Samuel   Olson,   for- 


merly   with    the    Gisholt    Machine    Co.,    Madison.      A    small 
list  of  equipment  remains  to  be  purchased. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Duluth,  Minn.,  la 
asking  sealed  bids  until  Aug.  14  for  constructing  and  de- 
livering a  steel  derrick  scow,  complete  with  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Car  Co..  2709-2715  Grand  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Dodge  distributor  and  dealer,  will  build  a  new 
sales  and  service  building  costing  $100,000  on  Grand  Avenue, 
It  will  be  100x120  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  of  re- 
inforced concrete.  The  g'eneral  contract  has  been  let  to  the 
Coddington  Engineering  Corporation.  290  Third  Street,  local, 
by  Voelz  &  Siebert,  architects,  373  Broadway. 

The  Marathon  Motor  Car  Co.,  210  McCIellan  Street, 
Wausau,  Wis.,  has  let  the  general  contract  to  Frank  See- 
feldt  &  Co.,  local,  for  a  four-story  addition,  60x120  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  Two  fioors  will  be  equipped  as 
a   machine  and  repair  shop. 

The  Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper  Co..  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis.,  has  announced  plans  for  new  construction  and 
equipment  work  at  its  Canadian  mill  unit  at  Fort  William, 
Ont.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The  enlargement  of  the 
plant  calls  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  mill  100  per 
cent  and  the  installation  of  a  new  100-ton  ^aper  mill.  The 
capacity  of  the  hydroelectric  generating  plant,  now  produc- 
ing 1500  hp.,  will  immediately  be  increased  to  10.000  hp. 
to  accommodate  the  enlarged  capacity.  The  present  mill  at 
Fort  William  was  acquired  recently  for  $200,000  from  the 
Kaministiquita  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.  The  new  owners  are 
operating  it  as  the  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Co.  George  W, 
Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  is  president  and  general  manager ; 
P.  N.  Youngman  is  local  manager. 

The  C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
vulcanizing  apparatus,  tire  specialties  and  automotive 
accessories,  resumed  production  Aug.  1  in  its  new  plant, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $166,000  to  replace  the  factory  which 
burned  last  February.  Practically  all  of  the  new  equlmoent 
has  been  contracted  for,  but  further  purchases  are  being 
made  from  time  to  time.     C.  A.  Shaler  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Madison.  Wis.,  let  the  general 
contract  to  L.  B.  Gilbert,  local,  for  a  one-story  brick  and 
concrete  addition.  78  x  80  ft.,  to  the  Madison  high  school, 
to  serve  as  a  manual  arts  institute.  It  will  cost  about 
$50,000.  Equipment  will  be  purchased  in  about  60  days. 
Frank  Riley  is  architect. 

The  Ottawa,  111.,  Silica  Co.  will  build  a  new  power  plant 
and  has  let  the  structural  steel  work,  involving  about  100 
tons,  to  the  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

The  Biggam  Trailer  Co..  formerly  located  in  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank  Building.  Milwaukee,  has  com- 
pleted the  equipment  of  its  permanent  plant  at  Racine.  Wis., 
where  is  occupies  IS. 000  sq.  ft.  in  the  Racine  Industrial 
Community  Building.  Racine  Junction.  It  is  now  manufac- 
turing a  line  of  trailers  ranging  in  capacity  from  800  lb.  to 
5  tons. 

The  J.  A.  Grimm  Coal  Co.,  Hart'ford,  Wis.,  has  engaged 
Peacock  &  Frank,  architects  and  engineers.  445  Milwaukee 
Street,  to  design  a  new  coal  storage  and  handling  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  Production  Pattern  &  Equipment  Co.,  Milwaukee,  haa 
moved  its  plant  and  offices  from  92-94  Second  Street  to  the 
new  building  at  Broadway  and  Erie  streets,  where  it  occu- 
pies 15,000  sq.  ft.  It  manufactures  patterns,  molding  ma- 
chines, fiaaks,  core  driers  and  other  foundry  appliances  and 
equipment.     P.  E.  Keller  is  secretary-treasurer  and  manager. 


Detroit 


Detroit.  July  31. 


The  Holley  Carburetor  Co.,  Vancouver  Avenue  and  the 
Pere  Mlarquette  Railroad  line,  Detroit,  is  taking  bids  on  a 
general  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  120  x  195  ft.  Al- 
bert Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  is  architect. 

Porath  Brothers.  Detroit,  are  planning  to  rebuild  the 
portion  of  their  brick  m.anufacturing  plant,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $50,000,  includ- 
ing equipment. 

The  Martin-Perry  Corporation.  York,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  automobile  bodies,  has  leased  a  portion  of  building  No.  18 
at  the  plant  of  the  Dort  Motor  Car  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  totaling 
about  15,000  sq.  ft.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  plant. 
Initial  operations  will  be  devoted  to  assembling  work.  It 
is  said  that  additional  units  will  be  established  in  the  near 
future. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  2951  Atwater  Street,  Detroit,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  house,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $45,000. 

Dodge    Brothers,    Inc.,    Detroit,    has    acquired    about    7^4 
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acres  at  Windsor,  Ont..  tor  a  new  branch  plant  for  Canadian 
business.  Plans  are  under  way  for  construction  of  the 
initial   buildings. 

The  National  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  its  new  plant 
at  Coldwatcr  Lake,  estimated  to  cost  about  $500,000.  with 
machinery.  A.  E.  Gorham,  119  South  Normal  Street,  is 
president. 

The  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co.,  559  Marshall  Street, 
Milwaukee,  is  completing  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  electric 
power  plant  at  Menominee.  Mich.,  including  line  extensions, 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000.  Mead  &  Seastone, 
State  Street,  Madison,  Wis.,  are  engineers.  J.  P.  PuUiam 
is  secretary. 

The  Consumers'  Power  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  extensions  and  improvements,  including 
new  steam  turbines  and  auxiliary  operating  machinery,  un- 
derground conduit  lines,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$1,000,000. 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Co.,  Fort  Street.  Detroit, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Arnold  Co.,  105  Soutli  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111.,  for  new  shops  and  other  buildings  at 
its  Wyoming  Street  yard.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  including  equipment.  AVork  will 
be  placed  under  way  at  once. 

The  Michigan  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  is 
completing  plans  for  a  new  one-story  power  house,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $45,000.  P.  Simmons  is  general 
manager. 

The  Four  WTieel  Hydraulic  Brake  Co.,  70S  Harper  Ave- 
nue, Detroit  is  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installa- 
tion in  an  addition. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  July  31. 

The  City  Council,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  is  planning  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000,  includ- 
ing   machinery. 

The  Treasury  Department,  office  of  the  supervising  archi- 
tect. Washington,  is  taking  bids  until  Aug.  15  for  an  electric- 
driven  turbine  pump  for  installation  at  the  post  office, 
St.   Louis. 

The  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  St.  Louis,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  reorganization,  to  include  the  issuance 
of  $60,000,000  of  new  stock,  a  portion  of  the  fund  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  an  addition  to  the  main  generating  plant  and  to  erect 
a  new  power  plant  in  the  East  Side  section.  Louis  H.  Egan 
is  president. 

The  Doniphan  Light,  Ice  &  Power  Co.,  Doniphan.  Mo.. 
S.  C.  Danner,  P.  O.  Box  No.  213,  president,  has  plans  in 
progress  for  a  new  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant. 

The  City  Engineering  Department.  Louisville,  has  made 
application  for  permission  to  build  a  municipal  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  at  the  United  States  Lock  and  Dam,  Louis- 
ville  Falls,    Ohio   River,   Louisville. 

The  W.  R.  Martin  Co..  Louisville,  operating  a  machine 
shop,  is  arranging  for  enlargements,  to  include  the  equip- 
ment  of  a   new   forge   shop.  ' 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school,  123x175  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  disposed  of  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,  a  portion  of  tlie 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  plant 
and  system. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Enid,  Okla.,  110  x 
145  ft.,  to  be  known  as  the  Kenwood  Junior  High  School, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000  ;  and  in  the  new  Garfield 
Junior  High  School,  two  stories  to  cost  about  $90,000,  at  the 
same  place.  Bids  for  both  buildings  were  rejected  recently, 
and  new  bids  have  been  asked.  R.  W.  Shaw,  Beck  Building, 
is   architect. 

The  Molybdenum  Co.  of  America,  lOOS  Empire  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  is  planning  the  erection  of  new  hydroelectric 
generating  plants  on  the  Red  River  and  Columbine  Creek, 
Taos  County,  N.  M.  The  company  is  also  arranging  for  the 
establishment  of  new  production  plants  in  this  section. 

The  Central  Paper  Box  Co..  2935  Belleview  Avenue, 
Kunsas  City,  Mo.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Sofus  & 
Sorenson  Construction  Co.,  2701  East  Thirty-flrst  Street, 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  plant,  126  x  153  ft.,  on  Belle- 
view  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000,  includ- 
ing  equipment. 

The  Memphis  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  673  South  Dudley  Street, 
Memphis.  Tenn..  has  acquired  property  at  Railroad  Street 
and  Roland  Avenue,  and  plans  the  erection  of  a  three-storv 
factory,    200  x  300    ft. 


\V.  A.  McGuire,  Horse  C;ive.  Ky.,  is  organizing  n.  com- 
pany to  build  and  operate  a  cold  storage  and  refrigerating 
plant. 

Fire,  July  18.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  general  plant, 
including  steel  tankage  department,  etc.,  of  the  Prairie 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  Jenks.  Okla..  with  loss  approximating  $100.- 
000.     It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

C.  T.  Dana.  1505  Del  Norte  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  is  organ- 
izing a  company  to  build  and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power 
plant  on  the  Black  River,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $500.- 
000.  It  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  2000  kw.  Fuller  & 
Beard,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  are  engineers. 

The  Missouri  Lumber  Co.,  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  has  plans 
under  way  to  rebuild  its  plant,  destroyed  by  Are  with  loss 
estimated  at  $75,000,  including  machinery.  The  new  mill 
will  cost  approximately  a  like  amount. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  central  high  school,  140x170  ft,,  to  be 
erected  at  Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,- 
000.  Clifford  B.  Shopbell  &  Co.,  Evansville.  Ind.,  are 
architects. 

The  Green  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Pleasant  Hill.  Mo.,  is 
concluding  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  an  existing 
power  plant  and  system  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Caddo  River  Lumber  Co.,  Glenwood.  Ark.,  is  i)lan- 
ning  for  the  early  installation  of  m.achinery  and  electric 
equipment  in  .its  new  saw  mill,  construction  for  which  is 
under  way.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000, 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  September. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Eufaula.  Okla.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $75,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract 
are  being  received  until  Aug.  24.  Jewel  Hicks,  West  Main 
Street,   Oklahoma   City,   Okla.,   is  architect. 


The  GuK  States 

Birmingham,  July  31. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  build 
a  new  central  repair  plant  at  Electra,  Tex.,  for  machinery 
and  parts  manufacture.  It  will  comprise  a  one-story  ma- 
chine shop,  40x112  ft.;  one-story  forge  shop,  60x140  ft.; 
boiler  shop,  40x80  ft.;  pipe  and  machine  shop,  40x60  ft.; 
automobile  repair  shops,  warehouses  and  other  buildings.  It 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000,  with  machinery.  The 
company  is  also  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  ice- 
manufacturing  plant.  A  tract.  500  x  1000  ft.,  will  be  used 
for  the  works  and  other  buildings  added  later. 

The  Board  of  Directors.  University  of  Texas.  Austin, 
Tex.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  power  house  at 
Galveston,  Tex. 

The  Richardson  Co.,  Slonroe,  La.,  manufacturer  of  roofing 
products,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, for  the  initial  unit  of  a  new  plant,  comprising  a  two- 
story  factory,  30  x  300  ft.  Other  buildings  will  be  erected 
later,  making  the  entire  plant  cost  close  to  $700,000. 

The  Consolidated  Ice  Co.,  Monroe,  La.,  will  commence 
the   immediate   erection    of   a   new   ice-manufacturing   plant. 

Fire,  July  19,  destroyed  the  engine  house  and  shop  build- 
ings of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  with 
loss  reported   in  excess  of   $200,000,  including  equipment. 

J.  E.  Adams  and  E.  W.  Gough,  Sebring,  Fla.,  have  ac- 
quired a  local  building  and  will  establish  a  machine  and 
repair  shop,  primarily  for  automobile  work.  A  list  of  equip- 
ment is  being  arranged. 

.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  three  fer- 
tilizer plants  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$300,000,  including  machinery.  The  factories  will  be  built 
by  companies  recently  organized,  including  the  Melville 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Tampa,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  Herbert  M. 
Benker,  president ;  the  Dundee  Fertilizer  Co.,  Winter  Haven, 
Fla.,  capitalized  at  $250,000,  W.  T.  Overstreet,  president; 
and  the  Cape  Fear  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  operat- 
ing with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000. 

The  Shreveport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Shreveport,  La.,  has 
acquired  property  on  Douglas  Island,  for  a  new  plant, 
equipped  for  a  production  of  about  900,000  bricks  per  month. 
The  company  has  a  tract  of  100  acres.  J.  W.  Peyton  is 
president. 

Smoak  &  Goin,  Ocala.  Fla.,  have  plans  under  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  on  property  recently  ac- 
quired on  Orange  Street,  for  the  manufacture  of  motor 
truck  bodies. 

The  W^est  Florida  Power  Co.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the 
Ocklockonee  River,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000,  in- 
cluding  equipment. 

The    Oak    Lawn    Ice    &    Cold    Storage    Co..    Dallas,    Tex., 
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has  plans  under  consideration  for  a  new  Ice-manufacturing 
plant  at  Gertrude   Street  and   Cole   Avenue. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  by  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  School 
Board,  East  Baton  Rouge.  La.  Preliminary  plans  are  under 
way.     H.  C.  Gordon  is  president. 

The  City  Council,  Corinth,  \Dss.,  is  arranging  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $100,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant.  Fuller  & 
Beard.  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  are  consulting 
engineers. 

The  Chalmette  Petroleum  Corporation.  New  Orleans, 
formed  by  a  recent  merger  of  the  Chalmette  Oil  Refining 
Co..  and  the  Louisiana  Oil  Exporting  Co..  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000,  has  plans  under  way  tor  enlargements  in  its  oil 
r*Bnery,  to  include  the  installation  of  new  machinery. 

The  Ballinger  Compress  Co.,  Ballinger,  Tex.,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  its  cotton  compress  plant, 
Including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  the 
power    house. 

The  Humble  Oil  Refining  Co.,  and  the  Pierce  Oil  Co., 
Laredo.  Tex.,  are  planning  to  rebuild  the  portions  of  their 
idants  destroyed  by  fire  July  20,  with  combined  loss  esti- 
mated   in   excess  of   $100,000. 

The  Stedman  Fruit  Co..  Beaumont,  Tex.,  will  commence 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  refrigerating  and  cold 
storage  plant,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000  with 
equipment. 

Traveling  cranes,  freight  handling  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  will  be  installed  at  the  Tampa.  Fla.,  harbor, 
in  connection  with  wharf  and  dock  extensions  and  improve- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  city,  estimated  to  cost  about  $600,- 
000.     A.  D.  Hall  is  city  manager  in  charge. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  July  31. 

The  Paramount  Wheel  &  Engineering  Co.,  Hartford 
City,  Ind..  now  being  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
has  concluded  arrangements  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  a  site  for  the  erection  of  its  new  plant  to  manu- 
facture metal  automobile  wheels  and  other  automotive  prod- 
ucts. The  initial  works  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  including  machinery,  and  will  give  employment  to 
about    200. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind..  has  completed  plans  for  an  electric  power  house  at  the 
County  infirmary.  Bids  on  a  general  contract  are  being 
asked   until   Aug.    7. 

The  Concealed  Door  Check  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  recently 
organized,  will  operate  a  local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  special  door  check  and  other  hardware  specialties.  J.  C. 
Patten  is  president,  and  Floyd  W.  Eastman,  secretary  and 
general  manager. 

The  Modern  Brass  Foundry,  1319  Bates  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, is  planning  to  rebuild  its  furnace  room,  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire.  July  25. 

The  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co.,  220  West  Colfax 
Avenue,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  applied  for  permission  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  St. 
Joseph  River,  Berrien  County,  Mich.  F.  A.  Bryan  is  In 
charge. 

The  Hercules  Corporation,  Evansville,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turer of  wagons,  gas  engines,  etc.,  is  arranging  to  devote  a 
portion  of  its  plant  to  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators  and 
refrigerating  apparatus. 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Halmes  Avenue 
and  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  will  rebuild  the  portion 
of  its  plant,    destroyed  by  fire  July  21. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
senior  and  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Plymouth, 
Ind.,  two  stories.  1G3  x  179  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$300,000.  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  are  being 
received  until  Aug.  7.  Ernest  W.  Young,  Dean  Building. 
South   Bend,   Ind.,   is  architect. 


The  Snow  Mountain  Water  &  Power  Co.,  216  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco,  has  applied  for  permission  to  construct  two 
hydroelectric  power  plants  on  the  Middle  Eel  River,  Mendo- 
cino County.  Each  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  close  to 
12,000  hp.,  and  the  project  is  estim:iti-il  to  ost  approximately 
$10,000, OOiO. 

The  Royal  Motor  Accessory  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Sawtelle.  Cal., 
has  compJeted  plans  for  new  works  at  Sawtelle  and  Pico 
Boulevards  to  manufacture  automobile  equipment.  It  has  a 
tract  of  about  3  acres.  The  initial  plant  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $100,000  with  equipment.     H.  C.  Cove  is  president. 

The  Star  Motor  Co.  of  California.  Oakland.  Cal.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Durant  Motor  Co.,  with  local  plant  on  EJaat 
Fourteenth  Street,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  P.  J.  Walker 
Co.,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  for  two  buildings 
to  comprise  the  initial  units  of  its  new  plant.  The  structures 
will  be  100  X  200  ft.,  and  80  x  150  ft.,  respectively.  The 
entire  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $750,000. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  Kohl,  Building.  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  acquired  the  property  of  the  Chandler  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  at  San  Pedro  Harbor,  Los  Angeles,  comprising  about 
10  acres,  as  a  site  for  a  new  refinery  to  cost  about  $1,000,000, 
including  machinery.  The  works  will  Include  a  power  house, 
machine  shop  and  other  mechanical  buildings,  and  will 
require  crushing,  mixing,  conveying  machinery,  etc.  C.  B. 
Zabriskie  is  president. 

The  Butte  Meadows  Co.,  Chico,  Cal.,  has  applied  for 
permission  to  construct  and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power 
plant  on  Butte  Creek,  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$40,000. 

The  Coy  Valve  Co..  Chehalis.  Wash.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  selecting  a  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  plant  to  manufacture  valves  and  other  specialties. 

The  Seattle  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  lease  of  property  from  the  City  Industrial  Bureau, 
as  a  site  for  a  new  plant. 

The  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co.,  Anacortes,  Wash.,  has 
acquired  about  420  acres  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
lumber  mill.  All  departments  will  be  electrically-operated. 
Traveling  cranes  and  kindred  equipment  will  be  Installed  on 
loading  docks,  which  will  be  constructed  in  connection  with 
the  plant. 

W.  W.  Rosebraugh,  Salem.  Ore.,  has  plans  under  way  for 
rebuilding  his  machine  shop,  foundry  and  boiler  works,  at 
Seventeenth  and  Oak  streets,  recently  destroyed  by  flre. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
two  high  schools  to  be  constructed  at  Portland,  Ore.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  close  to   $2,000,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  July  25. 

The  General  Electric  Co..  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Foundation  Co.,  Holbrook 
Building,  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  plant  at  East  Four- 
teenth Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  .Street,  Oakland,  132  x  235 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  equipment. 

The  Los  Angeles  Railway  Co..  Pacific  Electric  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  car  repair 
shop,  aggregating  about  94.500  sq.  ft.  and  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $140,000.  The  engineering  department  of  the 
company  is  in  charge. 


Canada 


Toronto,  July  31. 


LOCAL  dealers  state  that  inquiries  for  many  lines 
of  equipment  are  being  received  which 
portend  considerable  activity  around  September  or 
October.  Canadian  equipment  manufacturers  gen- 
erally are  quite  actively  engaged  and  in  the  past 
few  weeks  several  have  increased  their  working 
forces  to  cope  with  the  orders  on  their  books.  In 
most'  cases,  however,  the  demand  for  equipment  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  machines,  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  business  coming  out  for  larger  sized 
orders. 

The  automotive  industry  is  buying  steadily  and 
dealers  state  that  it  Is  a  very  poor  week  when  they 
cannot    sell    a    machine    or    tool    to    some    of    the 
leading     automobile     manufacturers     in     Ontario. 
A    better  demand   is  also  springing  up   for   equip- 
ment for  replacement  purposes,  and  manufacturers 
who  have  been  putting  oft  entering  the  market  for 
some  special  machine  now  find  that  they  can  wait 
no   longer.      Small    tools  are   moving  briskly,   with 
users  entering  the  market  both  for  spot  and  future 
deliveries. 
The   Ontario   Steel   Products   Co..   Ltd.,   Gananoque,    Ont., 
proposes    to    spend    about    $60,000    on    new    machinery    and 
equipment  this  year. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  will  commence  building 
operations  on  the  proposed  $6,000,000  plant  at  Ford.  Ont., 
within  two  weeks.  The  first  building  will  be  400  x  1300  ft., 
and  will  be  an  extension  to  the  present  works.  It  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  January.  It  has  also  secured  a  site 
on  Danforth  Avenue,  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Toronto, 
and  is  preparing  to  establish  a  plant  to  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
The  company  Is  asking  for  sewage  and  water  service  from 
the  city. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  are  erecting  a  round- 
house   and    other    buildings    for    complete    divisional    point 
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facilities  near  Fort  William,  Ont..  to  cost  $250,000.  H.  A. 
Dixon.  Winnipeg,  Man.,   is  chief  engineer. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  build  an  engine  house 
at  Medicine  Hat.  Alta.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Taylor  Rubber  Co..  Ltd.,  37  Richmond  Street  East, 
Toronto,  will  buUd  a  factory  at  Aurora,  Ont.,  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  tubes. 

The  Sydenham  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wallaceburg,  Ont., 
will  build  an  addition  to  Its  plant  to  cost  about  $30,000. 
E.  C.   Morse  is  general  manager. 

S.  L.  Lambert,  Welland,  Ont.,  will  rebuild  his  sawmill, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  is  interested  in  prices  "of 
equipment. 


The  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Milton.  Ont..  will  spend 
$10,000  on  construction  of  kiln  and  other  improvements. 

C.  N.  Tingle,  Hanna,  Alta.,  is  receiving  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  power  plant. 

The  Alberta  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  Calgary.  Alta.,  proposes 
to  build  a  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Bow  River,  to  consist 
of  four  dams,  the  first  of  which  will  cost  $500,000. 

E.  B.  Reed,  who  recently  .severed  his  connection  with 
Maguire,  Patterson  &  Palmer,  Ltd..  match  manufacturer,  has 
leased  a  section  of  the  building  of  the  Pembroke  Iron  Works, 
Pembroke,  Ont..  and  with  three  local  associates  will  establish 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  veneer,  panels  and  plywood. 
The  machinery   has   been    purchased. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


OBicial  Report  of  the  Ninth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention.  Issued  by  the  secretary,  O.  K.  Davis,  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  headquarters,  New 
York.     Pages,  621,  6  x  9  in.     Price,  ?2.50. 

This  report  and  its  predecessors,  which  give  the 
addresses  made  at  the  annual  conventions  under  the 
•  auspices  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  to- 
gether with  a  stenotype  report  of  the  proceedings,  in- 
cluding discussions  at  the  various  group  sessions,  have 
come  to  be  in  a  real  sense  text  books  of  American  for- 
eign trade.  One  who  has  been  to  any  extent  a  reader 
of  them  has  not  missed  the  evolution  in  literature  of 
this  sort.  In  earlier  foreign  trade  convention  days  the 
discussions  brought  out  a  good  many  hackneyed  obser- 
vations. There  was  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the 
advice  given  as  to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in 
trying  to  trade  with  people  of  other  countries.  Makers 
of  speeches  of  the  old  kind  have  disappeared  from  the 
floors  of  the  convention  and  the  group  meetings,  and 
in  more  recent  years  we  have  had  the  experiences  of 
men  fresh  from  foreign  fields  and  of  sales  managers 
at  home  who  have  been  willing  to  give  others  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  successful  methods  and  their  latest 
contacts  with  resourceful  salesmen  in  other  lands. 

Conditions  due  to  the  war  have  compelled  some  very 
hard  thinking  on  the  part  of  our  exporting  manufac- 
turers. They  have  had  to  take  new  steps  without  the 
guidance  of  experience.  The  past  two  years  in  par- 
ticular have  been  trying  ones,  and  a  sifting  process  has 
been  going  on  which  has  separated  the  opportunists  in 
export  trade  from  those  who  years  ago  set  about  the 
development  of  foreign  business  with  a  purpose  of 
standing  by  it  through  thick  and  thin. 

The  Philadelphia  convention  of  May,  1922,  with 
which  the  present  volume  deals,  shows  better  than  any 
other  the  result  of  the  seasoning  process.  The  speakers 
were  well  selected  and  knew  whereof  they  spoke.  There 
was  probably  a  smaller  admixture  of  academic  theoriz- 
ing than  at  any  of  the  eight  conventions  that  precedes 
it.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  sections  dealing  with 
market  conditions  abroad,  the  American  merchant 
marine,  our  foreign  loan  policy,  the  exchange  situation, 
export  sale,  promotion,  and  public  education  for  greater 
foreign  trade. 

Industrial  Furnaces,  published  by  the  Chapman- 
Stein  Furnace  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  a  series  of 
bulletins  bound  together,  describing  recuperative  fur- 
naces in  general  and  those  specifically  for  use  in  roll- 
ing mills  and  for  annealing.  The  furnace  of  the  Chap- 
man-Stein company  is  built  under  patents  held  by 
Charles  M.  Stein  of  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Appareils 
de  Manutention  et  Fours  Stein,  Paris,  France.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  the  advantage  of  a  recuperative  furnace  is 
that  it  will  preheat  all  the  air  required  for  combustion 
to  a  temperature  about  250  to  350  deg.  Fahr.  less  than 
the  temperature  of  the  spent  furnace  gases  entering 
the  recuperator.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  recu- 
perative furnace  is  not  suited  to  conditions  which  de- 
mand a  large  overload  capacity,  under  such  require- 
ments the  regenerative  furnace  being  called  for,  with 


its  large  number  of  checkers  for  storing  heat.  The 
recuperative  furnace  uses  thin  tile,  comparatively  light 
in  weight,  designed  to  transfer  heat  rather  than  to 
store  it.  Hence  it  is  not  suited  to  open-hearth  furnaces, 
large  glass  melting  tanks  and  large  forge  furnaces 
which  heat  ingots  over  5  tons  or  more  than  32  in.  in 
diameter.  The  distinctive  feature  claimed  for  the  Stein 
furnace  is  that  the  recuperator  air  ducts  are  vertical 
and  have  no  turns  or  off-sets. 

A  standard  code  regulating  the  installation  of  warm 
air  furnaces  in  residences  has  been  compiled  under  the 
guidance  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Engineers,  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Sheet  Metal  Contractors  and  the  Western  Warm  Air 
Furnace  and  Supply  Association.  The  code,  which  is  in 
small  pamphlet  form,  shows  that  considerable  engineer- 
ing thought  has  been  given  to  warm  air  furnace  in- 
stallation with  the  object  of  taking  it  from  the  field 
of  careless  rule  of  thumb  application.  The  present 
draft  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  all  of  the  four 
associations,  but  those  interested  could  probably  ob- 
tain a  copy  by  applying  to  any  one  of  the  four  associ- 
ations named. 

New  Books  Received 

The  International  Molders  Union  of  North  America. 

By  Frank  T.  Stockton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  South  Dakota.  Pages,  234,  6 '4  x  9%  in. 
Published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  (in  series  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science),  Baltimore.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Analysis  of  Non-Ferrous  Alloys.  By  Fred 
Ibbotson  and  Leslie  Aitchison.  Pages  246,  5%  by  8% 
in.;  illustrations,  21.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Price,  $4. 

Machine  Tool  Operation.  Part  II.  By  Henry  D. 
Burghardt.  Pages  438,  4%  x  7%  in.;  illustrations,  298. 
Published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $2.75.  ' 

Production  Engineering  and  Cost  Keeping.  By  Wil- 
liam R.  Bassett  and  Johnson  Heywood.  Pages  311, 
6x9  in.;  illustrations,  115.  Published  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Hiitte — Taschenbuch  fiir  Eisenhiittenleute.  Com- 
piled by  Akademischer  Verein  Hiitte,  Berlin.  Pages 
982,  5x7%  in.;  illustrations,  511.  Published  by  Wil- 
helm  Ernst  &  Sohn,  Berlin,  Germany.      Price,  738  marks. 

Report  on  Productive  Industries,  Railways,  Taxes 
and  Assessments,  Waterways  and  Miscellaneous  Sta- 
tistics. Compiled  for  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1920.  Pages  1040,  5%  x  9  in.  Published  by  J.  L.  L. 
Kuhn,  printer  to  the  Commonwealth,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Gantt  Chart.  By  Wallace  Clark.  Pages  155, 
6x8%  in.;  illustrations,  37.  Published  by  the  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  Price,  $2.50. 

Industrial  Unionism  in  America.  By  Marion  Dutton 
Savage.  Pages  344,  5x7%  in.  Published  by  the  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $2.25. 

The  Peril  of  the  Republic.  By  Daniel  Chauncey 
Brewer.  Pages  354,  5x7%  in.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.75. 
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NjEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Cenirlfngal  'Pnmp    Guide Allis-Chalmers    Mfg.    Co., 

Milwaukee.  A  4-pa&e  monthly  bulletin  llstingr  the  AUis- 
Chalmeis  pumping  units  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

AHh  HandlinK. — Conveyors  Corporation  of  America, 
326  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  A  12-page  8^4  in.  x 
4  in.  booklet  illustrating  and  describing  the  American 
steam  jet  ash  conveyor,  by  means  of  which  ashes  are 
drawn  by  suction  and  then  propelled  through  a  discharge 
pipe  line  to  the  collecting  point. 

Aniericcn-Mnae  Drawing  Inntniiuents. — The  C.  F.  Pease 
Co..  813-21  North  Franklin  Street.  Chicago.  A  16-paga 
illustrated  catalog  showing  detail  of  instruments  and 
sets  manufactured  in  Chicago,  and  adapted  to  profes- 
sional drafting  service. 

Power  Traiisiiiissio"  .Maeliinery, — Hill  Clutch  Co., 
Cleveland.  Four-page  leaflet  describing  an  installation 
of  Hill  clutches  at  the  Eddy  Paper  Mills,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich. 

Adjustable  I.iiuit  Snap  tiage — Meldrum-Gabrielson 
Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  12-page  booklet,  7>/ix 
4  in.,  cataloging,  illustrating  and  describing  the  Syracuse 
gage  for  use   in   accurate   machining   of   duplicate   parts. 

Fire  Tools,  Hooks,  Etc. — Leetonia  Tool  Co..  Leetonia, 
Ohio.     Pages  72A  and  72B  for  loose-leaf  catalog  No.  3. 

Radiation  Pyrometers. — Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  3339 
Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  A  16-page  bulletin 
(No.  11)  illustrating  and  describing  the  indicating  and 
multiple-recording  types  of  radiation  pyrometers  de- 
signed by  Dr.  C.  B.  Thwing,  president  of  the  company. 
The    theory    of    operation    is    explained. 

Chain    Furnace    Screens E.    J.    Codd    Co.,    700    South 

Caroline  Street,  Baltimore.  An  8-page  bulletin  showing 
the  use  of  the  Wlegan  patented  chain  screen  door  on 
furnaces,  ovens,  cupolas,  electric  furnaces,  kilns,  boiler 
iires,  etc.  The  curtain  of  strands  of  steel  chains  give  a 
view  of  the  furnace  interior  and  do  not  interfere  with 
the    passage    of    the    charge    or    the    manipulating    tools. 

Optical  Pyrometer. — Scientific  Materials  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. A  16-page  6  in.  x  9  in.  illustrated  booklet  giving 
technical  data  on  the  theory,  design  and  operation  of  the 
F.   &  F.    pyrometer. 

For^nK  and  BeatlnK  Fomncea. — Bulletin  No.  J41, 
W.  S.  Rockwell  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  with  26 
illustrations  on  12  pages,  describes  many  types  of  fur- 
naces for  forging  work  and  heating  steel  and  other  ma- 
terials. A  discussion  is  included,  on  the  need  for  better 
heating  in  forging  and  forming  practice. 

Levrl      and      Tran.-*!! Warren-Knight     Co.,      136      North 

Twelfth  Street.  Philadelphia.  An  illustrated  circular  de- 
voted to  the  Sterling  combination  level  and  transit,  an  in- 
strument which  may  be  used  either  as  a  level  or  as  a  transit 
without  the  use  of  detachable  parts. 

Prevision      Measuring      Tools ^Van      Keuren      Co.,      362 

Chambers  Street,  Boston.  Catalog,  illustrative  and  descrip- 
tive with  prices,  of  combination  precision  gage  blocks,  gage 
block  accessories,  plug  gages,  measuring  wires  for  screw 
threads  and  profile  gages,  surface  plates  and  light  waves 
measuring  outfits. 

Spraeue  Electric  Dynamometer  Chassis  Test  System.— 

An  S-page  leaflet  issued  by  the  Sprague  Electric  Works, 
r>24  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York.  This  describes, 
with  the  aid  of  eight  i)hotographs.  a  testing  system  for  cars 
at  speeds  up  to  60  miles  per  hour.  During  the  test  the  car 
is  stationary  upon  the  test  l)lock,  but  the  wheels  are  re- 
volving at  that  speed.  The  system  is  recommended  for  the 
manufacturer  to  tune  up  a  car  into  condition  before  ship- 
ment and  for  the  service  station  to  put  customers'  cars  In 
good  shape  on  the  basis  of  actual   performance   under  load. 

Toledo    Drop    Hammers    and    Trimming    and    Forging 

Presses. A   64-page  catalog  issued   by   the  Toledo   Machine 

&  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  Is  section  9-A  of  Catalog 
No.  11.  It  describes  and  illustrates  a  large  number  of 
hammers  and  presses  and  gives  much  In  the  way  of  particu- 
lars of  dimenalons,  capacities,  etc..  in  tables.  The  data  given 
in  the  tables  Is  unusually  complete.  The  tools  covered  in- 
clude board  lift  drop  hammers,  bench  drop  hammers,  drop 
hamnur-s,  trimming  presses,  trimming  and  forging  presses 
and   forging  presses. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

[\o  news  in  resard  to  new  incorporations  is  pub- 
lished in  THE  IRON  AGE  until  it  has  been  investi- 
gated by  correspondence  or  by  personal  call.] 

The  Schmidgali  Tool  Co.,  617  Lincoln  Avenue.  Peoria,  111., 
recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  will 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  cutting  tools,  wire  and  iron  epe- 
cialties  such  as  bank  cages,  fences,  gates,  etc.,  but  will 
specialize  on  granite  and  ^tone  cutters'  tools.  The  company 
has  a  small  shop  which  will  answer  its  present  requirements, 
but  is  in  the  market  for  a  200-lb.  drop  hammer.  Officers 
are  Carl  H.  Schmidgali,  president ;  Lester  R.  Renegar. 
vice-president ;   Roy  A.  Breymeier,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Perfection  Radio  Laboratory,  Clinton,  Iowa,  of  which 
H.  L.  Bailey  is  secretary  and  general  manager,  has  been 
incorporated.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construction  of 
a  factory  building  within  the  near  future  and  later  on  the 
company  will  be  in  the  market  for  screw  machines,  punches, 
etc.  Various  types  of  radio  apparatus  and  parts  will  be 
manufactured. 

The  Motor  Parts  Machine  Co.,  815  East  Pike  Street. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  which  has  been  engaged  in  crankshaft  and 
cylinder  grinding  for  some  time,  has  been  incorporated. 
Manufacture  of  automobile  parts,  particularly  pistons  and 
piston  pins,  is  under  way  and  later  on  the  company  may 
be  in  the  market  for  additional  shop  equipment. 

The  Sterling  Wire  Machinery  Co.,  Sterling.  111.,  recently 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  will  sell  wire- 
working  machinery  which  it  will   have  built  on  contract. 

The  Lloyd  Engineering  Co.,  241  Cortiandt  Street,  New 
York,  incorporated  to  do  all  kinds  of  blower  and  sheet  metal 
work,  has  a  fully  equipped  shop  for  making  all  kinds  of 
sheet  metal  products,  and  does  not  propose  to  expand  at 
present.     Officers :  B.  M.  Lloyd,  J.  E.  Wells  and  U.  Lloyd. 

The  Hartman  Brake  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  to  manufacture 
brakes,  brake  bands,  etc.  Incorporators :  T.  F.  Thornton, 
E.  S.  Wolbarst  and  J.  P.  H.  Rieper.  Plans  for  manufactur- 
ing are  still  pending.  Feiner  &  Maass,  66  Pine  Street,  New 
York,   represent   the   corporation. 

The  Wright  Radio  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
chartered  under  state  laws  to  manufacture  wireless  equip- 
ment. Incorporators :  C.  W.  Irwin,  T.  M.  Smith  and  J.  A. 
Delany.  Plans  for  manufacturing  are  undecided.  Address 
G.  P.  Breckenridge,  7  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  Michigan  Motor  Specialties  Corporation,  foot  of  Mt. 
Elliott  Avenue,  Detroit,  has  been  incorporated  to  take  over 
the  assets  of  a  bankrupt  company  of  the  same  name,  which 
were  sold  at  public  auction  recently.  The  new  company  will 
continue  to  manufacture  the  same  line  of  automobile  parts, 
screw  machine  work,  stampings,  including  some  |)atented 
oil-can  holders,  priming  cups,  etc.,  which  were  manufactured 
by  its  predecessor.  The  company  does  not  contemplate 
purchasing  additional  shop  equipment  at  this  time.  Othcers 
of  the  new  company  are  M.  Mitshkun,  president  and  treas- 
urer ;  Charles  W.  Beck,  vice-presider't ;  Charles  W.  Beck, 
Jr.,    secretary   and    general    manager. 

The  Trippe  Reflector  Corporation,  600  Hartford  Building. 
Chicago,  has  been  organized  and  incorporated  to  produce  an 
automobile  reflector,  which  at  first  will  be  manufactured 
under  contract.     Graham  Trippe  is  president. 

The  Standard  Castings  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  aluminum  castings.  The  com- 
pany already  has  its  own  plant  fully  equipped.  John  M. 
Zigler  is  treasurer. 

The  Eureka  Machine  Works,  Eureka,  Kan.,  has  recently 
opened  a  shop  in  the  Kansas  oil  fields  for  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  tools  and  materials  used  in  this  work  such 
as  drills,  stems,  pins,  boxes,  pipe  tlu-eading.  welding  and 
other  classes  of  smithing  and  machine  work.  Huffman  & 
Boyersraith  are  the  proprietors. 

The  Wood-Reinecke  Electric  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in- 
corporated several  weeks  ago  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  will 
do  a  distributing  and  jobbing  business  and  will  not,  for  the 
present,  engage  in  manufacturing.  It  is  ordering  a  complete 
line  of  electric  supplies. 

The  Perfection  Radio  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Clinton,  Iowa, 
recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manu- 
facture radio  equipment,  has  received  large  orders  and  has 
found  expansion  necessary.  Ground  is  being  acquired  and 
preparations  made  to  erect  a  plant.  Incorporators :  F.  M. 
Bailey,  M.  S.  Ackles,  H.  L.  Bailey  and  D.  I.  Bailey. 

The  C.  &  C.  Appliance  Corporation  has  been  Incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  and  exploit 
four  products  patented  by  one  of  the  incori)orators,  D.  O. 
Cloud,  and  to  be  known  as  an  electric  automatic  hammer,  a 
pipe  hanger  and  two  accessories.  A  contract  has  been 
awarded    for    making    the    hanger,    but    bids    are    open    for 
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manufaolurine  the  other  products.  Aiidress  D.  O.  Cloud, 
48  West  Broadway.   New  York. 

The  Multi-Needle  Engineering:  Corporation.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  to 
manufacture  steel  needles  and  kindred  specialties.  Incorpo- 
rators: A.  J.  Hugger,  and  H.  N.  Hulaiider.  It  has  taken 
over  the  Multi-Needle  Machine  Co..  and  is  ready  to  manu- 
facture.    Address  H.  R.  Berlinicke.  160  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Schofield  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  l>as  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  hardware  products. 
Incorporators :  J.  Bramwell.  A.  P.  Anderson,  and  F.  W. 
Oberkirch.  It  is  in  the  process  of  organization,  but  does 
not  propose  temporarily  to  build,  since  it  is  manufacturing 
under  contract.  Address  Davis,  Wagner,  Heater  &  Holton. 
34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

aiiranda    Brothers.    Inc.,    132   Nassau    Street.    New   York, 


has  been  chartered  under  state  laws  to  manufacture  motors 
and  engines.  Incorporators:  I.  J.  Miranda,  Jr.,  L.  Drecher 
and  B.  B.  Smith.  No  manufacturing  is  being  done  at 
present,  however,  the  company  merely  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  export  department  for  the  Driggs  Ordnance  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
the  Mercer  Motor  Car  Co.  and  the  Commerce  Motor  Car  Co. 
The  Aviation  Syndicate.  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  $150,000  capital  with  wide  powers  includ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  parts.  H.  Barber,  30 
East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  is  the  chief  incorpor- 
ator. Its  immediate  object  is  to  act  as  a  parent  company 
for  an  air  transport  concern  to  be  established  soon.  The 
operating  companies  under  this  parent  will  do  some  manu- 
facturing through  contract  of  products  relating  to  aircraft. 
Among  these  are  all-steel  hangars,  radio  stations  and  some 
aircraft. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Backed  and  Filled  Past  Week  with  a  Negligible 
Net  Result 

Prices  of  iron  and  industrial  stocks  and  bonds  have 
backed  and  filled  the  past  week  with  a  negligible  net  result. 
Day  to  day  domestic  and  foreign  economic  developments 
proved  conflicting.  The  ease  of  money  is  regarded  as  a 
factor  in  helping  industry  to  weather  the  railroad  and  coal 
strikes.  Buying  power  of  the  Western  section  of  the  country 
has  been  lessened  by  declining  grain  values,  while  that  of 
the  South  has  increased  due  to  the  appreciation  in  cotton 
values.  Failures  the  country  over  are  remarkably  unim- 
portant. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

AlTis-Chalm 51%-   54%        Inland  Steel    52%-  53% 

Allis-Chalm.     pf..   98      -SSVa        Int.    Har 103     -103% 

Am    B.   S.  &  F..    63%-  65  Lack.  Steel    76%-  79% 

\m    B.  S.  &  F.  pf.    ..      -108  Lima    Loco 105%-109% 

Am.   Can    55%-  59%        Midvale    Steel     ..    34%-  37% 

Am.   Can  pf 109     -109%        Nat.-Acme     17     -  17% 

Am.  Car  &  P 166      -172%        Nat.   E.  &  Stm..  .    53%-  5614 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.    ..      -120%        N.    Y.    Air    Brake  78%-  80% 

Am.  Loco 113V.-119%        Nova  Scotia  Steel    ..      -  31 

Am.  Loco.   pf....ll7     -117%        Otis    Steel    11     -   12 

Am    StI    Pdries..    36%-  3S  Pressed  Steel    ...    79     -  82% 

Am,    Radiator 96     -101  Ry.  Stl.  Spring.  .  .105      -108% 

Am.   Steel  P.  pf..    ..      -  99%        Ry.  Stl.   Sprg.   pf.    ..      -114% 

Bald.  Loco 115%-120%        Replogle   Steel    ..    31%-  34 

Beth.     Steel     74     -76  Republic     71%-  74% 

Beth.   Stl,  CI.   B..    75%-  79  Republic   pf    92%-   92% 

Beth.   Stl.   8%    pf.ll3     -114%        Sloss    45     -  46 

Brier  Hill -  18  Steel   of  Canada.   72%-  74% 

Br.   Em.   Steel -  10%        Superior   Steel    ....      -  32 

Br.   E.   Stl.   1st  pf   .  .      -  73  Trans.-Williams.     37%-  38 

Br    E.  Stl.  2d  pf.    30     -  30%        Un.    Allov    Steel..    39      -  39% 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool   69%-  71%        U.    S.   Pipe 32%-   35% 

Colo.  Fuel 30     -  31  U.  S.  Pipe  pf 6S      -  72% 

Cruc.   Steel    81%-  91%        U.    S.    Steel 99%-101% 

Cruc.   Steel   pf .  . .    92%-  93%        U.   S.   Steel   pf...l20     -121% 

Dom.    Steel    32     -  32%        Vanadium  Steel   .    45     -  50% 

Gen.    Electric    ...174     -182  Va.  I.   C.  &  C -  48 

Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.   39      -  40%        Whouse  E.  &    M.    59%-   62% 
Gulf   States   Steel   79     -  85% 


Industrial  Finances 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  Republic-Midvale-Inland 
steel  merger,  the  Midvale  stockholders  are  to  receive  for  each 
share  of  the  holdings  75  per  cent  of  stock  of  the  North 
American  Steel,  and  25  per  cent  of  stock  of  a  new  company 
to  be  formed  to  take  over  and  operate  the  Nicetown  plant 
owned  by  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co. 

The  Remington  Cutlery  Works,  Inc..  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
Incorporated  i>iay  15.  last,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from   $25,000   to   $1,500,000. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Southern 
Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  called  for  Aug.  14  the  proposed 
Increase  of  its  stock  from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,600  will  be 
voted  on. 

The  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  sliows  in  its  19  21 
report  a  gross  income  of  $12,528,154  ;  operating  income, 
$2,112,005  :  net  earnings  after  Federal  taxes,  etc.,  $1,136, 
591,  and  a  surplus  after  dividends  of  $631,541.  The  Dec.  31 
balance  sheet  shows  cash  on  hand  or  in  banks  $873,644,  and 
a  surplus  of  $2,470,993. 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  reports  for  the 
first  half  of  1922  net  sales  of  $834,470  ;  working  profits, 
$49,281 ;  deficit  after  selling  and  administration  expenses, 
$90,290,  and  a  deficit  after  interest  charges,  etc.  of  $399,963. 

The  profits  of  the  Ontario  Steel  Products  Co..  Ltd., 
Gananoque,  Ont.,  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1922,  amounted 
to  $141,083.  a  decrease  of  $81,362.  from  the  level  established 
in  the  previous  year.    The  amount  of  $59.S02  was  written  off 


for  depreciation,  a  sym  greater  than  a  year  ago  by  over 
$29,000.  The  net  profits  were  $81,282,  which  with  the  $561.- 
087  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year,  gave  a  total 
of  $645,369  for  distribution.  Bond  interest  consumed  $30,222. 
The  regular  dividend  of  7  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  preferred 
stock,  amounting  to  $52,500.  Two  per  cent  quarterly  was 
paid  on  the  common  shares  in  August  and  November,  1921 
and  one  per  cent  in  February,  1922,  these  payments  calling 
in  the  aggregate  for  $37,500.  At  the  meeting  of  directors 
held  last  April,  it  was  decided,  on  account  of  the  uncertain 
business  condition,  to  suspend  further  payments  of  dividends 
on  the  common  shares.  The  directors  have  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $60,000  during  the  coming 
year  for  the  installation  of  modern  and  improved  methods 
of  manufacture. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  for  the  six  months  ended 
with  June,  reports  earnings  of  $258,477.  After  deducting  a 
reserve  of  $111,604  for  depreciation  and  contingencies  there 
was  a  net  profit  of  $146,873. 

Pursuant  to  resolutions  of  directors  adopted  July  21, 
100,000  additional  shares  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Co. 
stock  have  been  authorized  to  be  issued  for  cash.  The 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  this  stock  will  be  used 
to  reduce  current  liabilities  and  to  provide  additional  work- 
ing capital. 

The  plant  and  all  other  assets  of  the  New  Process  Gear 
Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  a  value  estimated  at 
$3,000,000,  will  be  sold  there  by  Mayor  George  R.  Lunn,  of 
Schenectady,  and  Francis  G.  Gaftey.  of  New  York,  as  special 
masters,  at  noon  August  22.  This  sale  will  complete  the 
liquidation  of  the  Willys  Corporation,  of  which  the  New 
Process  Gear  Corporation  was  a  subsidiary,  as  far  as 
physical  properties  are  concerned. 


Trade  Changes 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford.  Conn., 
at  a  meeting  held  recently,  voted  to  dissolve.  Claims  against 
the  company  should  be  sent  to  Day  &  Berry,  750  Main 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  attorneys  for  the  directors  acting 
as  trustees. 

The  New  England  Structural  Co.,  Everett.  Mass.,  has 
leased  quarters  in  the  Massachusetts  Trust  Co.  building, 
Denvonshire  Street,  Boston.  The  company  formerly  main- 
tained offices  on  State  Street,  but  relinquishecf  these  some 
months  ago. 

The  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  has  established  finishing 
plants  at  237  East  Forty-first  Street.  New  York,  and  at 
560  West  Congress  Street,  Chicago,  to  supplement  the  em- 
ergency department  maintained  for  some  time  at  the  Cleve- 
land factory.  Both  of  these  plants  will  carry  stocks  of 
Columbia  carbon,  graphite  and  metal  graphite  brushes,  and 
all  sizes  equipped  with  special  methods  of  finishing  will  be 
available. 

The  Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co.,  Boston,  hardware  and 
machinists'  supplies,  has  leased  for  a  term  of  years  the  large 
store  and  basement  at  256-260  Devonshire  Street.  The  new 
quarters  are  served  with  a  rear  entrance  from  Federal 
Court  off  121  Federal  Street  and  include  the  entire  chamber  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building  at  250-260  Devonshire  Street, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  group  of  buildings  on  Winthrop 
Square  known  as  the  Carter-Rice  Building.  The  new  quarters 
will  give  the  company  approximately  40  per  cent  more 
floor  space  than  at  present,  with  a  main  floor  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  one  now  occupied.  Extensive  alter- 
ations are  to  be  made  to  the  three  floors  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co.  about  the  first  of  next  year, 
when  it  will  move  from  its  present  quarters  32-3S  Federal 
Street,  where  it  has  been  located  for  more  than  2S  years.  With 
the  alterations,  the  company  will  be  provided  with  ample 
loading  and  unloading  platform  space,  which  has  not  been 
possible  in  the  present  location.  The  company  will  operate 
its  own  elevator  service. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 

On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossbile  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


Iron    ana  ^«tt    Steel    B«r»    and    Sl.a„e»     ^^^^ 

Bars:                              ,  9  7o„ 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price   ^- '^c- 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   '•""^• 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price ^■'^^■ 

Hoops,   base  price    •j'qao' 

Bands,  base  price •  •  • •5-^°'- 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  14  in.  and  larger,  base '^■o^c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 
'/4   in.,  base   


2.73c. 


Merchant    Steel  Per  Lb. 

Tire    1%  x  V2  in.  and  larger   2.73c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  V4  in.  and  larger)  .  .   2.83c. 

Toe-calk,  V.  x  %  in.  and  larger „^i^^' 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth    spring    steel    4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds o'ficL^' 

Squares,  flats  and  hex.. ^-^P^- 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price ]inr\r 

Extra  cast  steel 99  nn^' 

Special  cast  steel ^-.uuc. 

Tank    Plates— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier 2.83c. 


BruMM  Sheet,  Rod,  Tnlie  anil  AVlre 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass   sheet    17%c.  to  18^c. 

High  brass  wire    18i4c.  to  18%c. 

Brass   rod    16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass    tube,    brazed    .' 24%c.  to  25%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    21%c.  to  22     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  24     c. 

Coi>i>er   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  21%c.  to  22%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled,   14  oz.  and   heavier.   2c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Platen 


Sbeets 

Blue  Annealed 


Per  Lb. 
3.78c. 


No.    10     q's^/.' 

No.  12 :::•.:•.•.•.:■.•.  ilsc! 

^l\t  ::;::::::::::::::::::::: 3.98c. 

Box   Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass.  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18to20 4.00c.  to  4.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    4.05e.  to  4.35c. 

No    26    4.10c.  to  4.40c. 


No. 

No. 


28   "  '  4.20c.  to  4.50c. 

30    4.46c.  to  4.75c. 

No    28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 


4.60c. 
4.65c. 
4.75c. 


14 
16 


Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20.V...".'.:.'.' 4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

22  and  24 4.75c.  to  5.05c. 

9fl  4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

97    5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

9S    5.20c.  to  5.50c. 

3Q    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 5.70c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Nos. 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 


Standard  Steel 
Black 


^Ah.  Butt.. 
%  in.  Butt.. 
1-3  in.  Butt. . 
314-6  in.  Lap. 
7-8  in.   Lap 


—56 
—61 
—63 
—60 
—56 


Welded  Pipe 

Wro^ight  Iron 

Black 

%    in.   Butt..  —30 

1%  in.  Butt..  —32 

2  in.  Lap —27 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —30 
7-12   in.   Lap.  —23 


9-12    in.    Lap.  — 55 


Galv. 
—40 
—47 
—49 
—46 
—34 
—33 


Galv, 
—13 
—15 
—10 
—15 
—  7 


steel   Wire 


Basb  Prick*  on  No.   9  Gaqb  and  Coarser     Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed    soft ^A^'  1°  III"- 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered  basic    4.00c.  to  4.25e. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.50c.  to  5.75c. 


Bright   Tin 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 
Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.    6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.    7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne   Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00 

IC    7.26 

IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock  9.00 


Straits,    pig    35c. 

Bar  42c.  to  46c. 

ri»p|ier 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  anil   Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter    8    c.  to  8%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 8%c.  open  9%c. 

Lend    nnd    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  guaranteed 25c. 

No.    1   solder    23VsC. 

Refined    solder     20%c. 


•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bahhitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.\nllmony 

Asiatic    6%c.   to   7c. 

.Vliinilnnni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb. . .  .25e.  to  27c. 
Old    Metnln 
The  market   is   stronger  and   business   more  active. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Centa 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.25 

Copper,   light   and   bottoms 9.00 

Brass,   heavy    6.25 

Brass,  light   5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition 8.50 

No.  1"  yellow  brass  turnings  6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy    4.60 

Lead,    tea    3.50 

Zinc    3.26 
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Steel  Scrap  in  (^ipola  Iron  Mixtures 

Strength  of  the  Product  and  the  Percentages  of  Scrap — 

A  Series  of  Experiments  and  the  Results — 

Effect  on  Hardness 


BY  E.  J.  LOWRY" 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  properties  bestowed  on 
cupola  cast  iron  by  the  addition  of  steel  scrap 
to  the  mixtures  is  of  fundamental  importance 
when  high  strength  castings  are  under  considera- 
tion. In  this  article  some  of  the  more  important 
characteristics  of  high-test  irons  are  discussed  when 
obtained  under  scientific  methods  of  melting. 

As  a  result  of  the  term  "semi-steel,"  the  foun- 
dryman  usually  considers  that  any  addition  of  steel 
scrap,  varying  from  one  per  cent  and  upward,  to  the 
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Fig.    1.      Percentage    Increase    in    Strength    by    Steel 
Additions   to    Two    Classes    of    Iron    Castings 


mi.xture  will  produce  the  strongest  castings.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  originator  of  this  product  had 
such  a  practice  in  mind  when  he  placed  it  before  the 
foundry  world.  Rather,  it  is  felt  that  he  had  in 
mind  a  limited  variation  in  the  percentage  of  steel 
scrap  to  be  used  in  obtaining  the  strongest  iron  for 
a  given  analysis.  With  this  idea  the  term  semi-steel 
was  adopted  and  presented  to  the  trade. 

From  its  inception  there  has  been  more  or  less 
debate  as  to  the  correctness  of  such  a  name.  Some 
admirers  have  performed  experiments  to  prove  its 
worth;  others  have  merely  stated  that  high-test 
iron  would  be  more  correct.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  present  arguments  either 
for  or  against.  The  trade  names  are  accepted  and 
used  throughout  the  discussion  without  any  bias. 

The  engineering  professions,  on  learning  that 
steel  scrap  added  to  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  be- 
came hopeful  of  new  applications  for  this  material. 

•Jletallurgist,   Hickman.   Williams   &   Co. 


Consequently,  when  cast  iron  was  ordered  the  engi- 
neer demanded  a  semi-steel.  This  caused  foundry-- 
men  to  jump  into  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
metal.  The  movement  was  without  preparation 
and  knowledge.  As  a  result  a  heavy  loss  and 
many  exceedingly  poor  castings  were  made.  This 
caused  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  consumer  to 
look  skeptically  on  the  increase  in  strength  of  cast 
iron  by  the  addition  of  steel  scrap.  Furthermore, 
some  foundrymen  learned  to  contend  that  such  addi- 
tions were  injurious  to  their  melt,  while  still  others 
have  gone  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  semi- 
steel  castings. 

Limitatiuns  on  the  Percentage  of  Scrap 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  merit  in  the  way  steel  .scrap  is  melted 
in  the  cupola.  In  other  words,  conditions  in  the 
various  foundries  and  their  methods  of  cupola  oper- 
ation have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  resulting 
product.  There  are  limitations  which  must  be 
placed  on  the  percentage  of  steel  scrap  in  the  mix- 
ture and  on  the  arrangement  and  melting  practice 
in  the  cupola.  These  limitations  are  principally 
because  of  the  factors  of  mass,  time  and  tempera- 
ture. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  carbon  absorption 
by  iron  and  steel  is  directly  dependent  upon  time; 
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and  temperature.  Therefore,  these  become  neces- 
sary elements  in  the  melting  of  steel  scrap  in  cupola 
charges.  From  the  iron-carbon  equilibrium  diagram 
it  is  obvious  that,  as  carbon  increases  in  iron,  the 
temperature  of  melting  falls.  From  these  phenom- 
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ena,  if  the  time  factor  is  correct,  the  steel  will  ab- 
sorb carbon  enough  to  bring  its  melting  tempera- 
ture well  down  to  the  range  of  that  of  the  pig  iron. 
By  actual  experiment  in  melting  100  per  cent 
steel  scrap  charges,  it  was  found  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  readily  took  place  up  to  3.00  per 
cent.  These  experiments  covered  various  grades  of 
carbon  steel,  and  in  each  case  the  final  carbon  con- 
tent was  within  a  0.10  per  cent  range. 

Factors  to   Be  Considered 
While  discussing  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  melting  of  steel  scrap  in  the  cupola,  it  is  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  factors  which  are  considered 
important  governors : 

1.  Diameter   of  cupol.i.    inside  of    lining. 

2.  Height  of  cupola  charging  platform  above  bed. 

3.  Rjitio    of    tuyere    area    to    melting   area. 

4.  Size  of  charges, 
r,.  Blast  pressure. 

6.  Volume  of  blast. 

7.  Bed  charge  of  coke. 

5.  Coke  charges  between   iron  charges. 

These  are  given  as  a  warning  to  foundrymen 
who  are  not  aware  of  their  melting  conditions,  so 
that  they  may  forestall  their  being  misled  in  the  be- 
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Fig.  3.     Effect  of  Steel  Scrap  Additions  on  Hardness  of 
Iron  Castings 


lief  that  they  can  take  their  original  practice,  add 
a  little  steel  scrap  and  accomplish  the  results  that 
follow. 

The  diagrams  as  reproduced  show  the  average 
results  of  many  tests  run  from  actual  production 
cupolas  in  one  of  the  largest  foundries  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  time  consumed  by  each  percentage 
specified  extended  over  a  period  of  four  days,  so 
that  the  sprue  was  well  worked  in.  The  accumu- 
lated data  as  presented  are  averages  of  the  samples 
from  each  of  the  four  daily  heats  from  which  six 
teats  were  made.  Each  of  the  specimens  were 
broken  for  strength,  analyzed  and  microscopically 
examined.  The  bars  were  standard  test  bars  and 
were  all  poured  at  2300  deg.  Fahr.  The  chemistry  of 
the  iron  was  held  as  near  to  conformity  as  possible. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  effects  of  varying  percentages  of 
steel  scrap  in  cupola  mixtures.  The  two  lines  indi- 
cate the  effect  on  different  analyses  of  irons.  The 
upper  one  represents  the  results  obtained  from  a 
low  silicon,  and  the  lower  from  a  high  silicon  iron. 
The  base  grade,  or  a  no-steel  scrap  mix,  has  been 
li-sted  at  zero  and  the  percentage  increase  in 
strength  as  co-ordinates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  strengths  of  the  base  grades  considered 
were  as  follows: 


Grades. 
Silicon.  Per  Cent 

Strengths 
Lb.  per  Sq.  I 

0.75 
1.20 
1.50 
1.65 
2.10 

22,000 
29.000 
33.800 
33.900 

By  observing  the  strength  chart.  Fig.  1,  it  is 
seen  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  strength  obtainable 
by  the  additions  of  steel  scrap.  The  highest,  40  per 
cent,  which  gives  the  maximum  strength,  is  not  to 


be  recommended  for  standard  practice,  as  continual 
daily  remelting  causes  this  mixture  of  iron  to  be- 
come sluggish  after  5  to  10  days.  The  best  working 
percentages  to  be  suggested  is  between  20  and  30 
per  cent  steel  scrap.  This  gives  a  good,  strong, 
close-grained  iron,  and  one  which  gives  satisfactory 
results. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  added  strength  given 
to  cast  iron  by  the  addition  of  steel  scrap.  Figs.  2 
and  3  are  enlightening.  Fig.  2  does  not  strictly  ad- 
here to  the  tests  which  were  run  showing  that  steel 
scrap  absorbed  between  2.90  and  3.00  per  cent  car- 
bon in  the  melting.  This  difference  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  difference  in  total  carbon  of  the  pig 
iron  and  scrap  used  in  the  mix.-  The  graphs,  how- 
ever, do  confirm  the  statements  that  steel  scrap 
dilutes  the  total  carbon  present  in  the  iron. 

Effect  on  Hardness 

The  question  of  steel  .scrap  tending  to  harden 
the  casting  is  amplified  by  Fig.  3.  This  increase  in 
hardness  is  appreciably  felt  in  the  wear  of  the  cast- 
ing and  is  a  noteworthy  point  for  the  consumers. 
This  increase  in  hardness  is  a  result  of  a  slightly  in- 
creased combined  carbon  content  and  the  smaller 
formations  of  the  graphitic  carbon  present. 

The  microscope  shows  a  distinctive  arrangement 
of  carbon  formation  for  each  percentage  of  steel 
added.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  break  up  the 
large  lamellar  formations,  causing  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  carbon  throughout  the  section.  The 
discussion  of  microscopic  formations,  however,  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  the  readers  are 
therefore  referred  to  the  recent  work  of  many  of 
the  leading  investigators  on  the  subject  of  cast  iron. 

In  conclusion,  the  facts  as  presented  show  that 
.semi-steel  or  high-test  irons  show  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  regular  cast  irons.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  more  scientific  control  of  the  cupola  will 
cause  a  wider  adoption  of  this  practice. 

Iron   Ore   Problems   in   Birmingham   District 

Sampling  of  iron  ores  in  the  Birmingham  district 
has  been  completed  by  the  Southern  experiment  station 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  453  samples 
having  been  taken.  These  samples  are  being  analyzed 
at  the  Birmingham  and  Minneapolis  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  bureau.  A  study  of  mine  supports,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  crushing  strength  of  ores, 
is  now  under  way.  Several  cubes  have  been  cut  from 
large  blocks  of  iron  ores  taken  from  the  mines.  When 
this  cube  sampling  is  completed,  crushing  tests  will  be 
made  with  a  view  to  obtaining  data  on  the  strength 
of  iron  pillars  under  compression.  A  detailed  study  of 
the  ore  beds  and  associated  formations  is  in  progress 
as  a  preliminary  study  to  the  support  problem.  Inter- 
esting results  have  been  obtained  in  the  investigation 
looking  to  improvement  in  the  location  of  ores,  particu- 
larly with  the  dip  compass. 

Contemplalt'd     Steel      Plant      Expansion     at 
Aslilanil.  Ky. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
which  some  time  ago  acquired  the  properties  of  the 
Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  is  con- 
templating extensive  additions  to  its  Ashland  works, 
principally  in  connection  with  its  finishing  capacity. 
Proposed  extensions  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$6,000,000.  Reports  that  a  $10,000,000  note  issue  will 
be  offered  by  the  company  in  the  near  future  appeared 
on  the  financial  pages  of  a  number  of  papers  last  week, 
but  officials  of  the  company  had  no  information  to  give 
out  when  interviewed. 

Rolling  mill  equipment,  recently  installed  at  the 
Wallingford  C«ld  Rolled  Steel  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
plant,  has  been  successfully  tested,  and  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction. 


Electric  Motor  Drive  in  Steel  Industry 

Rolling  Mill  Rtquirements  as  to  Power,  Speed,  Adjustability 

and  Clian^inji  of  Speed — Mill  Layouts  to 

I  tili/e  Electric  Power 
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PRODUCTION  of  steel,  includiiiK  metalluiKical 
transformation  of  the  raw  materials  anil  mechan- 
ical configuration  of  the  product,  involves  largely 
the  application  of  heat  and  power.  Although  the  direct 
cost  of  power  is  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  product,  it  is  more  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  mill  operations.  A  ton  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  billet, 
plate  or  sheet  bar,  involves  a  total  power  expenditure 


I.auth  Type  of  Three-High  Plate  Mill 
Drive  and  Flywheel 

of  some  200  kw.  hr.,  about  half  of  which  is  required 
for  blowing  at  the  blast  furnace.  Due  to  the  large 
tonnages  involved,  the  cost  of  power  reaches  a  consid- 
erable total  expense.  In  one  electrically  driven  plant 
producing  about  25,000  tons  of  steel  per  month,  the 
corresponding  electric  power  cost  was  about  $40,000. 
Of  greater  importance  than  the  direct  cost  of  power 


Fig.  2.  Layout  of  10-In.  Con- 
tinuous Skelp  Mill  with  Rough- 
ing Stands  Gear  Driven  from 
One  Motor  and  Finishing  Stands 
Belt  Driven  from  Another.  Two 
of  the  edging  mills  are  driven 
by  gear  from  the  roughing 
stand  drive;  the  third  has  a 
separate  motor 


is   the   indirect   influence   of   reliability   and   efficacy   of 
power  application. 

Electric  motive  power  is  applied  in  the  steel  mi 

1.  Directly,  for  rolling. 

2.  For  transportation  and  manipulation  of  the 
steel  and  adjustment  of  machinery. 

3.  For  driving  accessory  apparatus.  ; 

Relative  usage  varies.  In  a  mill  which  is  elec- 
trically equipped  throughout,  the  power  consumed  in 
rolling  is,  in  general,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total, 
the  balance  being  used  by  auxiliary  and  accessory 
drives. 

Power  media  employed  in  steel  mills  are  steam, 
water,  compressed  air  and  electricity.  Prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  electric  motor,  steam  and  hydraulic 
drives  were  extensively  employed  for  main  rolls  and 
auxiliaries,  respectively.  Most  new  mills  are  now 
equipped  with  electrically  driven  main  rolls,  and  the 
less  efficient  steam  drives  are  being  replaced.  Hydraulic 
power  is  still  retained  to  some  extent  for  auxiliaries. 
It  has  points  of  advantage,  particularly  for  slow  and 
short  linear  motions.  Hydraulic  mechanisms  are  in- 
herently  reciprocating  as  contrasted  with  high  speed 
rotation   obtained   with   motors.      For   linear    motions, 

•Electrical  engineer  Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co..  Chicago.  This 
!>aper.  before  the  Western  Society  of  Kngineers,  won  the 
Robert  W.  Hunt  prize  for  the  best  discussion  of  some  phase 
of  the  steel  industry. 


motors  must  be  provided  with  screws,  racks  or  cranks, 
and  perhaps  several  gear  reductions,  introducing  com- 
plication, cost,  space  and  inertia  factors. 

Hydraulic  drive  is  well  adapted  to  shears.  It  is 
used  where  the  market  does  not  warrant  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  equipment,  as  for  revolving  ladle 
cranes.  It  is  also  used  for  countei--balancing,  as  at 
main  rolls  and  lifting  tables.  The  principal  disadvan- 
tages of  hydraulic  drive  are  piping  expense,  incon- 
venient control,  low  efficiency,  high  maintenance  costs, 
freezing  and  danger  from  leakage  about  molten  metal. 
Compressed  air  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  minor 
linear  motions  and  for  riveting  and  chipping. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  electric  power 
in  the  steel  mill  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  permits  cen- 
tralized generation.  The  power  plant,  equipped  with 
efficient  condensing  turbine  generators,  occupies  a 
minimum  of  space  and  may  be  located  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage, yet  not  conflicting  with  mill  layout.  Waste 
heat  from  blast  furnaces  may  be  utilized  effectively 
and  completely.  The  diversity  factor  between  mill  de- 
mands results  in  a  relatively  good  load  factor  on  the 
power  house  and  boiler  plant.  Duplication  of  boiler 
capacity  and  operating  forces  is  thus  minimized. 
Power  can  be  generated  to  best  advantage  on  a  quan- 
tity scale  in  a  central  plant. 

Electric  power  can  be  easily  and  economically  trans- 
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mitted  in  quantity.  Protection  of  the  distribution 
means  is  readily  aff'orded.  Duplicate  feeders,  loop  sys- 
tems or  inter-connection  may  be  employed.  Faults  are 
quickly  isolated.  There  are  no  stand-by  power  losses 
at  point  of  application;  moving  machinery  may  be 
readily  supplied.  The  ease  of  metering  electric  power 
permits  a  ready  check  on  rolling  conditions.  It  permits 
rolling  at  maximum  safe  rates  and  assists  to  economies. 
The  possibilities  of  purchased  electric  power  are 
attractive  in  many  instances,  either  as  a  main  or  sup- 
plementary source  or  as  a  stand-by,  particularly  for 
plants  in  which  waste  heat  is  not  available.  The  in- 
vestment may  thus  be  minimized.  Probably  the  prin- 
cipal deterrent  to  the  more  general  use  of  purchased 
power  for  steel  mills  is  the  experience  of  lack  of  re- 
liability. The  steel  mill  power  plant  compares  in  re- 
liability and  continuity  with  the  central  station  and 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  contiguity.  Transmission 
interruptions  are  still  of  too  frequent  occurrence  with 
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some  utilities.  Power  interruptions  at  a  steel  mill  are 
always  serious  and  sometimes  almost  disastrous  in 
their  consequences.  Interruptions  from  an  outside 
source  are  particularly  inconvenient  because  of  their 
indefinite  duration. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantages  of  electric  drive 
are  derived  at  the  motors.  Their  compact  form,  light 
weight  and  wide  range  of  characteristics  permits  their 
effective  application  to  all  classes  of  main  and  aux- 
iliary apparatus.  Their  ease  and  flexibility  of  control 
as  to  speed,  torque,  direction  of  rotation  and  braking 
are  of  preeminent  advantage.  Their  ready  subdivision 
into  units  as  desired  assists  in  simplifying  the  drives. 
Their  reliability  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  most 
mills,  the  electrical  delays  are  few  and  usually  of  short 


Fig.    3.      Reversiljle   Two-High    Blooming   Mill   with    Motor 
Drive 

duration.  They  involve  relatively  low  inspection  and 
maintenance  charges.  The  overall  economy  from  coal 
pile  to  the  work  is  comparable  or  superior  to  that  of 
other  drive  media.  Motors  involve  no  stand-by  losses, 
and  may  be  started  and  stopped  on  short  notice.  Their 
uniform  torque  and  speed  minimizes  mill  wear  and 
breakage.  Automatic  control,  with  current  limiting 
and  protective  features,  safeguards  both  the  drive  and 
the  mill  and  minimizes  dependence  upon  the  operator. 
Electric  drives  for  main  rolls  are  available,  having 
a  wide  range  of  characteristics.  The  general  type  of 
drive  selected  depends  primarily  upon  the  type  of  mill 
and  its  requirements.  There  are  now  installed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  more  than  600  main  roll 
motors.  These  represent  a  variety  of  mill  ar- 
rangements which  do  not  permit  of  distinct 
classification.  There  are,  however,  some  pre-  - 
dominating  featui-es  which  render  possible  a 
liberal  classification  of  mills  from  the  motor  drive  view- 
point. Such  a  classification  will  be  here  attempted  and 
the  principal  features  of  the  various  mill  types  briefly 
discussed,  chiefly  as  they  relate  to  drive  considerations. 

Classification  of  Rolling  Mills 

Many  mills  comprise  essentially  one  or  more  stands 
or  trains  of  rolls  which  revolve  continuously  in  one 
direction.  Three-high  stands  are  commonly  used,  in 
which  the  metal  is  passed  forward  between  the  two 
lower  rolls  and  returned  between  the  two  upper  rolls. 
Two  or  more  such  stands  are  often  connected  in  train, 
that  is,  with  all  roll  axes  in  a  common  vertical  plane 
and  with  the  drive  shafts  in  series,  so  to  speak.  The 
most  simple  merchant  mills  are  of  this  type.  The  last 
stand  in  this  mill  is  commonly  two-high,  as  the  piece 
passes  through  it  in  one  direction  only;  and  better 
finish  can  be  obtained  than  in  a  three-high  mill,  where 
the  center  roll  serves  double  duty. 

Some  billet  mills  comprise  two  or  more  three-high 
stands,  arranged  either  in  train  or  in  tandem.  Rail 
and  structural  mills  vary  in  layout,  but  commonly  in- 
clude three-high  trains  and  tandem  sets,  which  operate 
continuously  in  one  direction  and  largely  at  fixed 
speeds. 

Sheared  plate  is  generally  rolled  on  three-high  mills 
of  the  Lauth  type,  the  principle  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  upper  and  lower  rolls  are  driven,  while 
the  intermediate  roll  is  rotated  solely  by  friction  from 
the  roll  which  backs  it  up.  Both  the  upper  and  the 
intermediate  rolls  may  be  raised  and  lowered.  Tilting 
tables  are  provided  in  front  and  rear  of  the  mills,  and 
two  such  stands  may  be  used  in  tandem. 

So-called  continuous  mills  comprise  a  number  of 
two-high  stands  arranged  in  tandem,  so  that  the  metal 
passes  in  a  straight  line  through  the  stands  in  sequence. 
All   rolls   revolve  continuously   in   one   direction.     The 


rolls  in  each  successive  stand  must  revolve  faster  than 
those  in  the  preceding  stand  by  an  amount  just  sufli- 
cient  to  account  for  the  elongation,  and  thus  prevent 
or  minimize  looping.  As  the  delivery  speed  of  a  stand 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  peripheral  speed  of 
the  rolls,  the  intake  speed  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
draft.  Thus,  for  a  30  per  cent  reduction  in  area, 
intake  speed  is  to  exit  speed  as  70  is  to  100.  This  ratio 
varies  some  with  difi'erent  sections. 

Some  control  is  possible  by  adjusting  the  reduction 
in  each  stand.  Guides  are  commonly  inserted  between 
stands  to  skew  the  metal,  so  as  to  work  it  from  all 
sides,  and  also  to  clear  the  scale.  Mills  of  this  type 
are  often  divided  into  groups  of  stands,  usually  for 
roughing  and  finishing,  each  group  being  separately 
driven.  The  stands  in  each  group  are  connected 
through  gearing  or  belt  to  the  drive.  Fig.  2  illustrates 
a  type  of  continuous  mill. 

Continuous  mills  are  widely  used  both  for  roughing 
and  for  producing  the  simpler  shapes.  At  Gary  there 
is  installed  a  continuous  blooming  mill  having  nine 
stands.  This  principle  is  \videly  used  for  billet,  skelp, 
sheet  bar,  strip,  merchant  and  rod  mills.  The  chief 
advantages  of  the  continuous  mill  are  large  production 
with  little  labor  and  rapid  reduction  with  little  cooling 
between  passes.  The  rolls  are  of  short  length,  and 
consequently  may  be  of  relatively  small  diameter.  This 
type  of  mill  requires  relatively  low  power  per  unit  of 
output,  due  both  to  the  high  temperature  of  working 
and  to  the  small  roll  diameters. 

The  simple  reversing  mill  comprises  a  single  two- 
high  stand  of  rolls.     The  lower  roll  is  fixed  in  eleva- 


Fig.  4.  Belgian  Mill  with 
One  Motor  to  Drive  the 
Roughing  Stand.  While 
the  Second  Drives  the 
Five  Fini.shine  Stands  in 
Tandem 


tion,  while  the  upper  roll  may  be  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  screw  acting  against  a  hydraulic  balancing  cylin- 
der. These  rolls  are  driven  through  spindles  from  a 
pair  of  pinions,  which,  in  turn,  are  driven  by  the  engine 
or  motor  through  a  flexible  coupling.  The  metal  is 
passed  alternately  forward  and  back  between  these 
rolls,  which  are  reversed  for  each  pass.  Live  tables 
are  located  in  front  and  rear  of  the  mill. 

Electrically  driven  blooming  mills  are  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  reversing  type.  In  these  mills  movable, 
aligning  guards  are  located  above  the  tables  to  guide 
the  piece  into  the  proper  pass  of  the  main  rolls.  A 
manipulating  device  serves  to  edge  the  piece  when  de- 
sired, so  that  it  may  be  reduced  in  two  dimensions. 
The  general  arrangement  of  such  a  mill  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  principal  application  of  the  simple  revers- 
ing mill  is  for  roughing  ingots.  A  reversing  billet 
mill  has  been  installed  at  the  Mark  Plant  of  the  Steel 
&  Tube  Co.  of  .\merica. 

The  universal  mill  is  a  reversing  mill  comprising 
a  two-high  stand  of  horizontal  rolls,  and,  in  addition, 
one  or  two  sets  of  vertical  rolls  located  at  the  sides  of 
the  mill  ahead  of  and/or  behind  the  horizontal  rolls. 
The  vertical  rolls,  which  work  on  the  edges  of  the  piece,. 
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ami  may  bi'  moved  in  and  out,  are  driven  tlirougli  gear- 
ing from  tiie  main  pinions.  Universal  mills  are  em- 
ployed extensively  for  rolling  slabs  and  universal  plate. 
They  are  also  used  for  some  structural  shapes. 

The  reversing  mill  enjoys  a  number  of  important 
advantages  for  breaking  down  ingots.  It  is  flexible 
in  that  both  slabs  and  blooms  of  various  dimensions 
may  be  rolled,  as  ordered,  without  changing  rolls.  Due 
to  the  absence  of  lifting  or  tilting  tables,  the  interval 
required  between  passes  for  manipulating  and  return- 
ing the  piece  may  be  made  short.  The  steel  may  be 
entered  between  the  rolls  slowly,  permitting  of  heavy 
draft  without  shock  and  avoiding  slippage.  The  speed 
at  each  pass  can  be  adapted  to  the  length 
of  the  piece.  The  draft  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator  and  can  be  varied 
for  different  steels  or  for  a  cold  piece, 
and  extra  passes  may  be  employed  as  de- 
sired. Due  to  the  absence  of  lifting  ta- 
bles, the  reversing  mill  as  a  whole  is  me- 
chanically simpler  than  the  three-high 
mill.     Although  the  electric  drive  equip- 


low  speed  is  suitable  for  roughing  work,  as  the  rolls 
bite  better  on  the  heavy  drafts  and  difficulty  in  en- 
tering the  billet  is  avoided.  Moreover,  the  finishing 
stands  may  be  driven  at  a  higher  speed,  as  they  are 
less  compromised  by  the  roughing  stand  requirements. 
As  several  passes  are  made  in  the  roughing  stand  of 
a  Belgian  mill,  this  is  a  limiting,  factor  in  produc- 
tion. 

One  development  of  the  Belgian  mill  is  the  com- 
bination mill  which  comprises  a  roughing  mill  hav- 
ing several  two-high  stands  in  tandem,  on  the  con- 
tinuous  principle.     This   is   followed   by   two    or    three 


Fig.  5.  Combination 

Mill     with     Three 

Drives 


Fig.   6.  Cross-Coun- 

try    Hot   Strip    Mill 

Driven    by    Four 

Motors 


ment  is  more  complex,  experience  has  shown  that  de- 
lays from  electrical  sources  are  less  frequent  and  usu- 
ally less  serious  than  mechanical  delays,  so  that  addi- 
tional electrical  complexity  is  warranted  by  mechanical 
simplicity. 

At  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  is  installed  a  reversing 
mill  used  for  roughing  plates,  which  are  finished  in 
a  three-high  mill  of  the  Lauth  type.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  reversing  mill  is  preferable  to  a  three-high 
roughing  mill,  particularly  as  to  the  short  interval 
between  passes.  In  rolling  sheared  plate  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  slab  90  deg.  after  it  has  been  rolled 
to  width  in  the  first  passes.  It  is  easier  to  turn  the 
slab  on  the  fi.xed  tables  of  the  reversing  mill  than  on 
the  lifting  tables  of  the  three-high  mill.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  square  the  piece  accurately  on 
the  reversing  mill,  as  it  can  be  run  against  the  main 
rolls  and  thus  squared  before  the  latter  are  accel 
erated  and  the  piece  entered.  It  has  been  suggested 
driving  the  three-high  plate  mill  with  a  motor  without 
flywheel,  similar  to  a  reversing  motor,  which  could 
be  stopped  between  passes  when  desired,  but  such  a 
drive  has  never  been  installed. 

Many  mills  combine  the  various  types  of  stands 
or  groups.  One  of  the  simpler  combinations  is  the 
so-called  Belgian  mill.  The  single  roughing  stand  of 
this  mill  is  three-high;  the  finishing  mill  contains 
three-high  and  two-high  stands  in  train.  The  piece, 
usually  a  billet,  is  roughed  down  by  several  passes  in 
the  roughing  stand  and  then  entered  into  the  finish- 
ing mill  and  looped  from  one  pass  to  the  next  through 
the  various  stands.  Fig  4  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  one  type  of  Belgian  mill.  The  advantage  of 
this  mill  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  roughing  stand  is 
driven  at  a  lower  speed  than  the  finishing  train.     A 


separate  groups  of  three-high  stands  in  train,  each 
group  being  separately  driven  at  a  different  speed. 
Repeaters  are  used,  at  least  in  part,  for  guiding  the 
piece  from  stand  to  stand.  Fig.  5  shows  the  general 
arrangement  of  a  combination  mill.  The  continuous 
roughing  group  is  able  to  maintain  production  to 
fill  the  finishing  mills.  The  operation  of  the  looping 
stands  at  different  speeds  reduces  the  length  of  loops 
between  stands  and  thus  avoids  excessive  cooling.  It 
maintains  the  larger  sections  longer,  both  due  to  lower 
roughing  speeds  and  by  permitting  more  reduction  in 
the  later  passes.  It  permits  each  group  to  operate  at 
its  most  suitable  speed  and  prevents  restriction  of  the 
speed  of  the  finishing  rolls,  which  should  be  as  high 
as   possible. 

The  cross  country  mill,  Fig.  6,  is  »  combination 
made  up  of  several  stands  or  trains  in  tandem,  but 
separated  so  that  the  material  leaves  one  before  en- 
tering another.  The  piece  is  carried  between  stands 
by  live  roll  tables  or  transfers.  To  avoid  excessive 
length  of  mill  the  piece  may  take  a  zigzag  course, 
reversing  its  general  direction  of  travel  in  passing 
through  the  various  sets.  This  arrangement  of  mill 
usually  permits  rolling  the  steel  in  both  directions, 
which  improves  its  quality.  The  individual  groups  or 
sets  may  be  driven  separately  or  by  gear,  belt  or  rope, 
from  a  common  source.  The  cross  country  mill  is 
used  to  roll  products  not  well  adapted,  due  to  size 
or  shape,  for  continuous  or  loop  mill  rolling. 

A  sheet  mill  consists  of  two  stands  of  two-high 
rolls,  one  pair  being  used  for  roughing,  the  other  for 
finishing.  The  rolls  revolve  continuously  in  one  direc- 
tion at  slow  speed.  The  sheet  bars  are  passed  between 
the  rolls  by  the  roller  and  returned  over  the  top  roll  by 
the  catcher.  The  lower  roll  is  at  a  fixed  elevation  and 
is  driven.  The  upper  roll  revolves  solely  by  friction 
from  the  lower  roll  or  the  steel  and  is  fed  up  and 
down  by  screws.  Several  pairs  of  stands  are  com- 
monly connected  in  train  and  driven  by  a  single  motor. 


(To  be  concluded) 


Improvements  in  Heroult  Electric  Furnace 

Copper  Pipes  Carrying  Cooling  Water  Used  Instead  of 
Copper  Busses — Transformer  Room  Under- 
neath the  Charging  Floor 


THERE  has  been  ret-ently  installed  and  placed  in 
operation  a  7-ton  Heroult  electric  furnace  at  the 
plant  of  the  International  Nickel  Co.  at  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.  Although  this  furnace  embodies  the  usual 
features  of  this  type  of  furnace  as  manufactured  by  the 
American  Bridge  Co.,  the  design  is  a  new  one  and  there 
are  certain  modifications  or  improvements  which  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  furnace  is  used  for  melting  and  refining  Monel 
metal,  which  is  cast  into  ingots  for  subsequent  forging 
and  rolling.  It  has  a  basic  lining  and  desulphurization 
and  deo.xidation  are  carried  on  under  a   basic  slag,  as 


The  larger  Picture  Shows 
the  New  Type  of  Heroult 
Electric  Furnace  with  the 
Copper  Pipes  as  Conduc- 
tors I^eading  Up  from  the 
Transformer  Room,  Situ- 
ated Under  the  Platform. 
The  entrance  to  it  is 
through  the  door,  just 
below  the  four  men.  The 
illustration  just  under  the 
door  is  the  transformer 
room  itself 

The  oval  shows  the  fur- 
nace while  in  operation 
on  Monel  metal.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  large 
amount  of  smoke  and 
gases  is  considered  a 
feature 


there  is  a  mast  made  of  structural  material,  used  to 
support  the  electrode  cranes.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  carry  the  conductors  over  the  top  of  these  masts  in 
order  to  avoid  proximity  to  iron  parts  with  the  conse- 
quent reactance.  This  also  involved  having  overhead 
flexible  cables.  In  the  present  design  the  mast  is  elim- 
inated and  the  electrode  cranes  supported  from  below. 

Transformer  Room  Under  the  Platform 

The  relatively  small  copper  pipe  conductors  can  be 
brought  very  close  to  each  other,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  have  longer  leads  and  at   the  same  time  have 


is  .jstomary  with  steel.  Practically  all  heats  tapped 
up  to  the  present  time  have  been  as  low  as  O.OOo  per 
cent  sulphur. 

Copper  Pipes  as  Conductors 

Instead  of  using  built-up  copper  busses  the  electric 
current  is  conducted  to  the  electrodes  by  means  of  cop- 
per pipes.  The  pipes  also  serve  to  carry  water  to  the 
electrode  holders  and  to  the  electrode  coolers.  For 
electrical  reasons,  a  hollow  circular  section  is  the  best 
one  for  conducting  alternating  current,  and  as  the  cop- 
per is  water-cooled,  only  about  one-third  as  much  cop- 
per is  required  as  when  using  busses.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  busses  have  to  be  carried  over  a 
hot  furnace.  All  designers  of  electric  furnaces  have 
had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  re- 
actance in  furnaces  of  a  large  enough  size  so  that  the 
electric  cun-ent  required  was  considerable;  for  instance, 
where  the  amperes  exceeded  7000.  The  trouble  due  to 
reactance  is  accentuated  by  having  long  conductors 
spread  far  apart  and  where  the  electric  conductors  pass 
near  or  between  iron  parts. 

In  most  of  the  familiar  types  of  electric  furnaces 


them  extend  beneath  the  floor.  The  necessary  head- 
room for  the  passage  of  cranes  is  reduced  and  no  flex- 
ible cables  or  other  obstruction  surround  the  furnace, 
the  transformer  room  being  beneath  the  floor  This 
arrangement  makes  it  more  convenient  to  have  the  elec- 
trode supporting  mechanism  attached  to  the  furnace, 
either  at  the  back  opposite  to  the  pouring  spout  or  on 
the  left  or  right  hand  side.  In  the  present  ease  this 
mechanism  is  placed  on  the  left  hand  side. 

The  transformers  are  1800  k.v.a.  water-cooled.  Gen- 
eral Electric  transformers.  The  cooling  water  passes 
through  the  transformer  and  then  through  the  copper 
pipe  conductors,  thence  to  the  electrode  holders,  through 
a  flexible  connection  and  back  to  the  electrode  coolers. 
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The  normal  operating  voltaKo  is  100,  although  taps  are 
provided  to  pive  higher  voltaRos  in  case  the  voltage  on 
the  high  tension  line  should  bo  below  normal.  In  order 
to  avoid  surges  on  the  line  and  oV)tain  steady  operation, 
it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  have  the  power  factor 
higher  than  0.90  and  additional  external  reactance  was 
provided  and  is  of  the  type  furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
The  cylindrical  form  of  shell  was  a<lopted  in  pref- 
erence to  the  dished  or  bowl  shaped  bottom,  on  ac- 
count of  its  structural  strength.  These  furnaces  were 
formerly  tipped  about  a  hinge  on  line  with  the  pouring 
spout  and  the  furnace  was  provided  with  counter- 
weights. In  the  rocker  type  of  furnace  the  usual  type 
of  rocker  rolling  on  a  plain  surface  requires  the  cylin- 
drical shell  to  stand  too  high  above  the  foundation.  In 
the  present  design,  both  the  casting  on  which  the  fur- 
nace rolls  and  the  rocker  are  cui-ved.     By  thus  dividing 


Rocky    Mountain    Industrial    Rt'lations    Con- 
ference 

The  second  annual  conference  on  human  relations 
in  industry,  under  the  management  of  the  industrial 
department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
was  held  at  Association  Camp,  Estes  Park,  Col.,  July 
28,  29  and  .30.  The  sessions  were  attended  by  several 
hundred  persons,  mostly  business  men  and  manufac- 
turers from  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Montana,  with  a  scat- 
tering of  visitors  from  Eastern  states.  Program  and 
general  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  A.  Bruce 
Minear,  international  industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  sub- 
jects connected  with  relations  of  employer,  employee 
and  consumer.  Addresses,  most  of  them  given  by  men 
prominent  in  industrial  management,  covered  various 
phases  of  these  relations.  Besides  the  prepared  talks, 
there  were  general  discussions  in  which  different  points 
of  view  were  advanced  and  experiences  exchanged. 

The  industrial  relations  conference  grew  out  of  a 
small  week-end  meeting  of  business  men  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  at  Estes  Park  in 
the  summer  of  1921.  At  this  meeting  it  was  suggested 
that  a  more  widely  attended  conference  be  held  in  1922. 
and  that  a  foreman's  course  be  conducted  at  one  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools.  Both  suggestions  were  carried 
out  through  co-operation  between  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in- 
dustrial department  and  interested  business  men  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  district. 

The  program  of  the  conference  follows: 

"Progress  in  Recent  Years  in  Human  Relations  in  In- 
dustry." E.  H.  Weitzel,  Pueblo,  Col.,  genera.1  manager 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

"The  Three-fold  Responsibility  of  Management  to  the 
Parties  in  Industry,"  W.  C.  Coleman,  Wichita,  Kan.,  presi- 
dent Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

"Japan's     Industrial     Future,"     J.     Merle     Davis,     Tokio. 
Japan,    industrial  secretary   Y.   M.   C.   A. 

"The  Training  of  Men  from  the  Industrial  Standpoint.  ' 
L.  A.   Gilbert.   Denver,   manager  Swift  &  Co. 

"Confidence  and  Goodwill,"  W.  L.  Petrikin,  Denver, 
president  Great   Western    Sugar  Co. 

"The  Public  and  Industrial  Relations."  B.  B.  Brooks, 
Casper,  Wyo..   former  governor  of  Wyoming. 

"A  Program  of  Health  and  Recreation  in  Industry,"  Dr. 
Henry  F.   Kallenberg,  Chicago. 

Sermon,   the  Rev.   David  G.   Latshaw,    Xew   York. 

"The  Christian  Spirit  in  Industry,"  T.  W.  Currie,  pro- 
fessor, University  of  Texas. 

The  school  for  foremen  and  other  business  execu- 
tives, conducted  in  connection  with  the  industrial  rela- 
tions conference,  covered  a  course  of  five  days,  July 
24-28,  inclusive,  with  intensive  instruction  in  the  fol- 
lowing general  subjects: 

Industrial  Leadership,  by  Fred  O.  Kelley,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
industrial  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Industrial  History  and  Economics,  by  E.  S.  Cowdrick, 
Denver,   industrial  engineer. 

Industrial  Organization,  by  T.  E,  Barker,  Denver,  general 
superintendent,   Denver  Rock  Drill  Mfg.   Co. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  applied  to  Industry,  by 
T.   W.   Currie.   University  of  Texas. 

In   addition  to  the  four  classes,  there   was  a  daily 


the  curvature  between  the  two  castings  the  advaiitage 
of  the  rocker  type  is  obtained  without  having  the  center 
of  gravity  above  the  rolling  center.  The  furnace  tilts 
backward  as  well  as  forward. 

The  arms  carrying  the  electrodes  have  been  brought 
in  at  an  angle,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  electrodes 
as  close  as  possible  to  each  other  and  to  the  center  of 
the  furnace.  This  is  important  in  furnaces  of  high 
power,  to  avoid  burning  the  furnace  lining,  especially 
where  the  basic  process  is  used.  The  electrodes  are 
actuated  by  winches  and  motors  attached  to  the  fur- 
nace. The  General  Electric  Co.  regulator  is  used.  The 
tilting  mechanism  consists  of  two  gear  wheels  on  the 
same  shaft,  with  connecting  rods  attached  to  the  fur- 
nace.   The  tilting  motor  is  of  15  horsepower. 

Although  the  rated  capacity  of  this  furnace  is  7  net 
tons,  on  account  of  the  weight  and  compactness  of 
Monel  metal,  heats  of  9  tons  are  being  tapped. 


open  forum,  led  by  one  of  the  students,  in  which  sub- 
jects of  direct  interest  to  industrial  executives  were 
thrown  open  to  general  discussion.  More  than  forty 
foremen,  superintendents  and  others  were  enrolled. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  school  for  executives  and 
the  conference  on  human  relations  in  industry  an  an- 
nual event,  and  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  1923 
meetings  already  are  under  way. 


Trend  of  Wages  Over  the  Depression 

Figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  for  wages  covering  the  period  from  July,  1914, 
to  January,  1922,  show  average  hourly  and  weekly- 
earnings,  average  hours  of  employment  and  the  ratio 
obtained  by  comparing  money  wages  with  cost  of  living. 
The  figures  are  based  on  26  major  industries,  3800 
industrial  establishments  and  more  than  1,000,000  wage 
earners. 

As  shown  in  our  table,  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  all  wage  earners  were  98  per  cent  higher  at  the  end 
of  December,  1921,  than  in  July,  1914.  The  drop  be- 
tween December,  1920,  and  December,  1921,  was  22.4 
per  cent.  Common  labor  was  92  per  cent  higher  in 
December,  1921,  than  in  1914,  but  27.1  per  cent  lower 
than  in  September,  1920.  Skilled  labor  was  98  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1914,  but  20.7  per  cent  lower  than  in 
September,  1920. 

Because  of  shorter  working  weeks,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  all  wage  earners  was  only  80  per 
cent  higher  than  in  July,  1914,  but  was  25  per  cent 
lower  than  in  July,  1920.  Similarly,  common  labor  was 
74  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914  and  30.2  per  cent  lower 
than  in  August,  1920.  Skilled  labor  was  80  per  cent 
above  the  1914  level  and  23.8  per  cent  below  July  and 
August,  1920. 

Real  wages,  meaning  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  wages  received,  were  11  per  cenfr  higher  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  than  in  1914.  In  other  words, 
the  standard  of  living  had  increased  to  that  extent, 
this  resulting  from  the  fact  that  wages  were  80.2  per 
cent  higher  and  living  cost  62.3  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1914,  the  excess  of  wages  accounting  for  the  in- 
creased real  wage  or  purchasing  power.  The  highest 
point  of  real  wages  during  the  entire  period  under 
survey  was  reached  in  October,  1920,  with  21  per  cent 
greater  real  wages  than  in   1914. 

July,  1914  Peak,  1920         Dec,  1921 

Hourly  earnings: 

All   wage  earners..      24.3c.  a    62. Ic.  48.2c. 

Common  labor 20.7  b    54.6  39.8 

Skilled    labor,    male     28.0  b    70.0  55.5 

Women    15.6  c    41.7  34.7 

Weekly    ear^iings: 

All  wage  earnei-s..    $12.36  d  $29.69  $22.27 

Common   labor 10.89  e    27.14  18.95 

Skilled    labor,    male     14.19  d    33.64  25.66 

Women    7.82  c    18.79  15.76 

Hours  per  week: 

Average    nominal..      .')5.1  c    50.7  49.8 

Plant  activity    ....      53.8  c    49.8  47.2 

Per    wage   earner.  .      51.0  c    48.5  46.2 

Index  mimber: 

Wages,    weekly....    100  d  240.0  180.2 

Cost  of  living 100  d  204.5  162.3 

Real    wages 100  f  121.0  111.0 

a — December.  b — September.  c — June.  d — July.  e — 
.Augu.st.     f — October;  July  showed  117. 
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Core  Box  for  Making  Sa»h-^  eiglil  Cores 

A  patented  combination  core  box  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  end-drawn  sash  weight  flasks,  and  which 
together  form  a  special  system  of  making  sash  weights, 
is  being  offered  by  the  De  Ved  Brothers,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more. This  system  is  intended  to  permit  the  produc- 
tion of  sash  weights  in  large  tonnage  at  very  low  cost, 
with  a  smooth  eye  and  plainly  marked. 

The  core  produced  by  the  box  is  in  the  form  of  a 
plug  adapted  to  close  the  top  of  the  sand  mold  in  which 
the  weight  is  cast,  forming  the  eye  which  receives  the 
sash  cord,  and  incidentally  forming  the  entire  top  of 
the  weight. 

The  core  box  is  made  up  of  two  side  members  piv- 
oted to  open  and  close  in  a  tongwise  manner.  These 
members  are  pivoted  to  a  base  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Holes  or  pockets  are  formed  by  registering- 
cavities  in  the  opposed  members,  the  two  cavities  form- 
ing cylindrical  opening  when  the  members  are  swung 
closed.  A  center  detachable  bar,  located  parallel  to 
the  a.xis  of  the  swinging  members,  extends  through  the 
pockets  and  forms  the  eyes  in  the  respective  plugs. 

To  shape  the  core  to  form  the  top  ends  of  the 
weights  the  base  member  is  provided  with  upright  pro- 
jections spaced  to  correspond  with  the  pockets.  One 
projection  closes  and  forms  the  bottom  of  the  pocket 
when  the  swinging  members  of  the  core  box  are  brought 
together,  bringing  the  corresponding  semi-circular  cav- 
ities together  to  complete  the  formation  of  the  pockets. 
These  projections  are  also  used  to  support  the  number 
plate. 

In  the  system  as  a  whole,  which  the  company  is 
ready   to  lease   to   interested   parties,   what   are   called 


Electrie   Alloy-Atlas    Criieil)le    Merger 

President  L.  J.  Campbell  of  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  announces  that  the  merger  of 
this  property  with  the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  is  virtually  completed.  Consummation  of 
the  consolidation  may  be  expected  very  shortly,  he 
states.  Mr.  Campbell  will  be  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  e.xecutive  officer,  located  at  Dunkirk.  To 
unify  management,  leading  directors  of  the  Electric 
Alloy  company  have  been  added  to  the  board  of  the 
Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  including  James  A.  Campbell, 
Thomas  J.  Bray,  W.  A.  Thomas  and  L.  J.  Campbell. 

As  far  as  possible  the  properties  will  be  operated 
as  a  single  unit  until  the  merger  details  are  actually 
completed,  in  order  to  get  the  advantages  of  operating 
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end-drawn  flasks  are  used.  These  are  4  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
wide  and  18  in.  high  and  contain  120  sash  weights  to 
the  flask,  or  from  800  to  1000  lb.  of  iron.  It  is  claimed 
that  one  laborer  can  put  up  10  to  12  of  these  flasks 
per  day,  making  8000  to  12,000  lb.  of  sash  weights  and 
that  experienced  molders  are  not  necessary  to  perform 
this  molding,  common  labor  being  said  to  be  adequate 
for  the  process. 

With  the  combination  core  box  described  it  is 
claimed  that  the  cores  for  the  flasks  can  b«  made  by  a 
boy  at  the  rate  of  500  per  hr.  It  is  figured  that  the 
cost  of  molding  and  of  making  the  cores  is  one  dollar 
per  ton,  the  flasks  now  up,  ready  for  the  hot  iron.  A 
very  cheap  grade  of  melting  scrap  and  also  very  low 
grade  of  scrap  such  as  roofing  tin,  sheet  metal  clip- 
pings, etc.,  can  be  used  in  this  system. 

The  company  recommends  the  system  to  all  foun- 
dries to  be  worked  in  with  other  general  foundry  work, 
it  being  emphasized  that  this  system  permits  a  foundry 
to  produce  sash  weights  for  local  requirements  at  a 
saving  in  freight  and  handling  expense  and  permits  of 
quick  delivery  to  nearby  consumers. 


economies  which  will  thereby  be  effected.  A  temporary 
working  arrangement,  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  charge,  is 
therefore  in  effect  until  legal  consummation  of  the 
merger  is  completed. 


Permits  were  issued  in  Chicago  in  July  for  1144 
buildings,  fronting  33,075  ft.  and  involving  a  total  cost 
of  $16,214,300  as  against  754  permits  for  structures 
fronting  21,403  ft.  and  costing  $14,004,050  in  July,  1921, 
an  increase  of  390  permits,  11,671  ft.  of  frontage  and 
$2,209,650  in  cost.  The  figures,  however,  show  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  June,  1922,  of  275  permits, 
8744  ft.  of  frontage  and  .f  10,362,550.  Figures  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1922,  showing  7569  permits,  233,- 
960  ft.  of  frontage  and  a  cost  of  $127,716,610,  are 
greatly  >  in  excess  of  the  records  for  the  same  months 
in  previous  years  as  far  back  as  and  including  1913. 


The  United  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  seller  of  foundry,  fur- 
nace and  domestic  coke  and  coal,  has  moved  its  offices 
from  2013  to  814  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


Notes  on  Aiid  Electric  Furnace  Practice 

Basic  Scrap  and  How  to  Charge  It — Making  a  New  Bottom 
— When  to  Tap  and  How  to  Ponr — Alloy  Addi- 
tions in  the  Furnace 

BY   CHARLES   WELLMAN   FRANCIS 


ACID  practice  is  the  most  universally  used  in  the 
present  day  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  castings.  This  fact  was  probably  due 
largely  to  the  recent  world  war  conditions  which 
brought  about  a  great  scarcity  of  Austrian  magnesite 
in  this  country,  magnesite  being  the  best  of  all  basic 
refractories,  and  has  caused  the  development  of  our 
own  American  product  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have 
pi-etty  closely  approached  the  qualities  of  the  Old 
World  material  which  we  at  one  time  thought  could  not 
be  equaled.  Again,  production  was  the  first  word  in 
the  American  steel  industry  during  this  period,  and 
acid  practice  is  the  fastest  and  most  economical  when 
ordinary  physical  and  chemical  specifications  only  are 
to  be  met.  As  a  result,  one  great  difficulty  has  arisen 
which  may  tend  to  swing  us  back  more  generally  to 
basic  operation,  namely,  that  our  scrap  as  a  product 
of  the  acid-lined  furnace  has  gradually  become  mora 
impure  in  quality,  due  to  no  refining.  Also  during  this 
reconstruction  period,  competition  has  become  much 
keener,  which  will  tend  to  the  manufacture  of  finer 
grades  of  steel. 

Basic  Scrap  for  Acid  Furnaces 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  one  of  the  previous  arti- 
cles, the  writer  has  found  it  advisable  to  use  a  good 
basic  scrap  for  charging  the  acid  furnace.  This  scrap 
should  be  of  a  light,  quick  melting,  shoveling  type,  and 
yet  have  body  enough  to  prevent  the  electrodes  from 
quickly  penetrating  it  and  striking  the  furnace  bottom. 
To  help  prevent  the  latter  occurring,  the  foundry  scrap 
portion  of  the  charge,  which  usually  makes  up  40  to 
.50  per  cent  of  the  melt,  is  first  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  with  the  purchased  scrap  on  top,  taking 
care  to  prevent  the  piling  of  the  scrap  against  the  side 
walls  and  banks  as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  a  double  reason  for  piling  the  scrap  in  the 
center  of  the  furnace  as  much  as  possible  and  conse- 
quently keeping  it  off  the  banks  and  side  walls  unnec- 
essarily. First,  when  it  is  piled  in  a  heap  in  the  center 
of  the  furnace  it  will  be  the  melting  zone  of  the  elec- 
trodes, which  tends  to  enhance  quick  melting.  Second, 
a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  is  done  away  with 
because  this  scrap  clings  to  the  side  walls  and  banks 
and  must  be  pulled  into  the  bath  when  the  furnace  is 
hot.  Of  course,  some  of  this  work  always  has  to  be 
done,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  furnace  is  charged, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  eliminate  hot  and  heavy  work 
wherever  possible.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  here 
that  the  rate  of  melting  is  solely  dependent  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  furnace  is  charged  a:nd  how  the  cur- 
rent is  applied. 

When  the  charge  is  entii'ely  melted  a  test  is  taken 
and  broken  for  a  fracture  reading  by  the  melter;  one 
portion  of  the  test  piece  is  then  drilled  and  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  analysis.  According  to  the  result  of  the 
analysis,  the  necessary  amount  of  ferroalloys  is  added 
as  soon  as  the  metal  is  hot  enough  to  pour.  No  slag 
mixture  is  added  during  the  acid  electric  furnace  heat, 
,  as  the  impurities  in  the  scrap,  together  with  the  wash- 

*In  the  issue  of  July  27,  p.  201,  the  author  discussed  the 
choice  of  an  electric  furnace  and  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  3,  p.  277, 
the  economy  fei^tures  of  electric  foundrv  design  and  equip- 
ment. 


ings  from  the  banks  and  side  walls,  form  sufficient 
slag.  Often  an  acid  heat  will  melt  practically  free  of 
slag,  but  from  the  time  the  charge  is  entirely  melted 
until  the  heat  is  ready  to  be  tapped,  the  slag  will  accu- 
mulate rapidly.  An  acid  heat  should  be  tapped  when 
the  slag  bubbles  and  becomes  puffy,  which  is  often 
termed  a  "dry"  slag. 

When  the  heat  is  tapped  the  furnace  is  ready  for 
fettling  or  repairing.  This  work  depends  entirely  on 
the  condition  of  the  furnace  bottom  and  banks,  and 
requires  considerable  experience  to  be  done  properly. 
Ground  ganister  is  used  and  sometimes  it  is  mixed 
with  silica  sand,  depending  on  the  conditions  of  the 
furnace.  This  material  is  usually  wet  thoroughly,  be- 
cause the  wet  mixture  can  be  more  accurately  thrown 
from  a  shovel  to  the  desired  point  in  the  furnace.  Also 
because  the  wet  mass  will  not  spread  as  will  dry  fet- 
tling material  when  thrown  from  the  shovel.  Inexpe- 
rience in  doing  this  work  is  usually  illustrated  by  the 
building  up  of  the  furnace  bottom  or  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  banks,  caused  by  using  too  much  bot- 
tom mixture  or  not  enough,  respectively.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  repairing  a  "hole"  which  is  sometimes 
left  in  the  banks  or  bottom  after  a  heat  is  tapped.  In 
doing  this  the  same  methods  are  employed  as  are  used 
in  open-hearth  furnace  practice.  If  the  hole  is  small 
the  hot  metal  which  stays  pocketed  therein  can  gener- 
ally be  balled  on  the  end  of  a  cold  rabble  or  hook  and 
pulled  out.  If  the  hole  is  larger  the  use  of  a  little 
silica  sand  will  help  the  operation  considerably. 

After  making  bottom,  as  the  above  operation  is 
commonly  termed  by  steel  melters,  it  is  advisable  to 
close  the  furnace  doors  and  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace  will  cause  the  new 
repairs  to  set  into  place,  and  consequently  it  will  not 
be  so  easily  displaced  by  charging  the  foundry  scrap. 

Burning  in  a  New  Bottom 

Burning  in  a  new  furnace  bottom  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  in  any  type  of  furnace  practice. 
Methods  used  in  the  electric  furnace  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  used  in  open-hearth  furnace  work. 
Ground  ganister,  silica  "gi'its,"  silica  sand  and  fire 
clay  are  used  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form  a  some- 
what plastic  mixture,  and  the  entire  bottom  is  put  in 
place  in  one  operation  with  the  use  of  a  foundry  air 
rammer,  and  smoothed  off  to  the  desired  contour.  The 
bottom  should  then  be  dried  thoroughly  with  a  wood 
fire  from  24  to  48  hr.,  after  which  the  furnace  is 
dumped  to  remove  the  ashes  and  a  bed  of  coke  is  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  bottom.  The  electrodes  are 
lowered  and  the  power  turned  on  as  low  as  possible. 
Four  to  six  hours  of  burning,  with  the  power  on  and 
off  intermittently,  is  often  sufficient  to  give  the  bottom 
the  necessary  baking,  prior  to  charging  the  furnace. 
The  furnace  will  gradually  become  hotter  under  these 
conditions,  and  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  leave  the 
power  on  for  shorter  periods. 

After  the  furnace  has  been  well  heated  it  will  be 
found  that  these  periods  during  which  the  power  is 
shut  off  will  give  as  good  results  as  those  during  which 
the  power  is  on,  provided  the  furnace  doors  are  kept 
closed  and  sealed,  for  the  new  furnace  will  be  getting 
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the  desired  soaking.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the 
empty  furnace  will  be  heated;  consequently  great  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  carry  this  work  on  too  quickly 
or  a  "dripping"  of  the  roof  and  side  walls  will  take 
place,  greatly  diminishing  the  life  of  the  refractories. 

Tapping  and  Pouring 

The  remaining  phase  of  this  problem  which  the 
author  wishes  to  discuss  briefly  is  the  tapping  and 
pouring  of  an  acid  heat.  Considerable  controversy 
arises  at  times  whether  to  use  bottom-pour  or  lip-pour 
ladles.  For  acid  heats  of  three  tons  capacity  or  smaller, 
the  lip-pour  ladle  will  be  far  more  economical  in  the 
long  run  because,  aside  from  being  much  easier  to 
•  handle,  they  will  last  for  six  to  eight  heats  without 
being  relined  other  than  knocking  off"  large  particles  of 
slag  and  repairing  the  lip.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bottom-pour  ladle  for  small  heats  produces  consider- 
able distress  in  a  small  shop,  due  to  the  delays  experi- 
enced in  "setting  stopper,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  prob- 
ability of  losing  a  large  part  of  the  molten  metal  in 
the  furnace  pit.  Just  as  much  care  must  be  exercised 
in  setting  the  stopper  in  a  small  ladle  as  must  be  em- 
ployed in  an  80-ton  open-hearth  ladle. 

All  the  metal  should  be  tapped  into  a  big  ladle  at 
once  so  that  the  furnace  can  be  given  the  proper  care 
immediately,  instead  of  being  "shanked"  from  the  fur- 
nace, as  is  often  done  with  the  smaller  size  furnaces. 
Considerable   electric   power    is   also   saved   by   getting 


the  furnace  charged  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
analogous  to  this  same  principle  is  the  fact  that  if 
work  is  slack  in  the  foundry  it  is  more  economical  to 
start  the  furnace  later  in  the  day  and  take  the  neces- 
sary heats  one  right  after  another  until  the  floor  is 
cleared,  provided  no  overtime  is  necessary. 

Alloy  Additions 

There  is  no  general  method  which  is  universally  fol- 
lowed by  electric  steel  makers  in  making  the  alloy  addi- 
tions. Some  foundries  make  their  final  additions  in  the 
ladle,  some  in  the  furnace,  while  other  split  them  half 
and  half,  still  others  adding  manganese  in  the  furnace 
and  silicon  in  the  ladle  and  vice-versa. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  certain  open-hearth 
melters  that  "the  proper  place  to  make  the  steel  is  in 
the  furnace."  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
statement  is  not  far  wrong.  It  has  been  his  personal 
experience  that  the  best  method  is  as  follows:  When 
the  heat  is  ready  to  be  tapped,  call  for  the  ladle,  and 
while  the  ladle  is  being  brought  up  to  position  make  the 
necessary  additions  of  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon 
in  the  furnace,  give  the  bath  a  good  stirring  and  tap 
the  heat  at  once.  This  method  will  give  the  best  mix- 
ture and  uniformity  of  analysis,  and  the  melter  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  he  will  get  all  that  he  adds,  while 
on  the  other  hand  alloy  additions  in  the  ladle  often 
cause  hard  spots,  poor  mixture  and  low  analysis,  espe- 
cially when  the  slag  is  a  little  "stiff." 
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Large  Hydraulic  Flanging  Press 

A  hydraulic  flanging  press,  the  total  weight  of 
which  is  42  tons,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  maximum 
pressure  of  435  tons,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration. It 
was  built  recent- 
ly by  the  Hy- 
dra u  11  c  Press 
Mfg.  Co.,  Mount 
Gilead,  Ohio,  for 
the  Merchants 
Dispatch  Trans- 
portation Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  is  used  for 
flanging  the 
plates  for  Mur- 
phy car  ends. 

The  machine 
will  flange  cold 
steel  5/16  in. 
thick  and  10  ft. 
long.  It  has  a 
stroke  of  24  in., 
and  the  maxi- 
mum distance  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  platens, 
daylight  space, 
is  36  in.  The 
two  rams  are  20 
in.  in  size  and 
located   as  shown.  Flanging    rres^ 

Two  5%  in.  aux- 
iliary cylinders 
are  used  for  returning  the  platen.  A  three-way  pop- 
pet-type H-P-M  high-pressure  hydraulic  valve  con- 
trols the  movements  of  the  press,  the  valve  being 
manipulated  by  one  hand  lever.  The  cylinders,  platens, 
housings  and  other  parts  of  the  machine  are  of  cast 
steel  and  in  connecting  up  the  press  H-P-M  hydraulic 
valves  and  fittings  were  used. 

This  equipment  is  said  to  be  the  largest  that  has 
ever  gone  through  the  Hydraulic  Press  company's 
shop,  although  many  presses  of  higher  tonnage  have 
been  built.  The  height  and  massiveness  of  the  machine 
may  be  judged  from  the  size  of  the  workman  standing 
beside  it. 


Employment  in  July 


Used   for   I'lates  for    Murphy   Car  Ends, 
and  exerts  a  pressure  of  435  tons 


Washington,  Aug.  8. — Of  the  65  leading  cities  of 
the  country,  44  report  employment  increases,  accord- 
ing  to   the    industrial   analysis   of  the    Department   of 

Labor  for  July. 

"T  h  r  oughout 
the  country," 
says  the  report, 
"a  strong  under- 
current in  the  di- 
rection of  an  in- 
dustrial recovery 
is  evident,  not- 
withstanding dif- 
ficulties incident 
to  lack  of  fuel 
and  transporta- 
tion. Evidence  of 
this  is  found  in 
decided  increases 
in  10  of  14  basic 
industries.  The 
iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry in  some 
sections  suffered 
keenly  through 
inadequate  fuel 
supply,  yet  em- 
ployment regis- 
tered a  material 
increase.  A  more 
substantial  i  n  - 
crease  was  shown 
in  the  metals  and 
metal   products   other  than    iron   and   steel." 

The  report  further  points  out  that  the  increase  in 
building  operations  approaches  a  boom  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  "A  thorough  canvass  of  the  industrial 
situation,"  says  the  report,  "reveals  an  optimistic 
opinion  that  the  country,  with  the  settlement  of  the 
two  major  controversies,  will  experience  a  rapid  ad- 
vance in  industrial  prosperity." 


It   weighs    4  2    tu 


The  Cedar  Rapids  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  has  filed  an  admission  of  insolvency  in 
answer  to  an  involuntary  bankruptcy  petition  by  several 
of  its  creditors. 


Let  Steel  User  and  Steel  Maker  Co-operate' 

Experiences  with  Steel  in  Onient  Plant  Machinery  Show 

How  Failnres  Might  Have  Been  Avoided — 

Importance  of  Heat  Treatment 


BY    W.    R.    SHIMER 


IT  was  my  orisinal  intention  to  present  a  paper  con-  smaller  diameters  up  to  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
taining  definite  recommendations  for  the  more  im-  the  ultimate  tensile  strength,  with  a  corresponding  de- 
portant  iron  and  steel  parts  used  in  machinery  for  crease  in  ductility.  Prior  to  cold  drawing,  the  elastic 
the  manufacture  of  cement.  Upon  going  into  this  phase  limit  of  the  same  steel  approximates  50  per  cent  of  the 
of  the  subject  in  detail  I  find  that,  due  to  various  local  tensile  strength,  with  considerable  ductility, 
conditions,  a  steel  which  is  satisfactory  for  a  certain  I  would  not  recommend  that  cold  drawn  steel  be  used 
part  at  cement  plant  A  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  for  important  structural  parts  which  must  withstand 
same  part  at  cement  plant  B.  This  is  due  to  various  shock  and  vibration.  It  is  an  excellent  steel  for  screw 
i-easons,  such  as  dift'erence  in  hardness  of  rock,  type  of  stock,  bu.shings,  sockets  and  parts  of  this  nature  which 
machinery,  condition  of  machinery,  personnel  of  opera-  must  be  turned  out  cheaply  by  the  thousands  on  auto- 
tors  of  machinery,  etc.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  matics.  It  is  satisfactory  for  line  shafts  and  other 
to  general  remarks  and  attempt  to  show  how  to  obtain  parts  of  like  nature  which  are  not  highly  stressed, 
steel  which  will  best  suit  the  purpos»e  and  how  to  draw  Some  years  ago  an  automobile  company  in  an  attempt 
up  specifications  which  will  assure  a  satisfactory  to  save  money  on  lathe  work,  used  for  a  time  a  cold 
product.  drawn  alloy  steel  for  axles.  They  were  drawn  to  fin- 
From  an  examination  of  certain  failed  parts  there  is  ished  size,  and  all  the  machining  required  was  to  cut  to 
every  indication  that  some  of  the  failures  can  be  at-  length  and  mill  the  ends  square.  This  proved  an  ex- 
tributed  to  error  in  design.  For  example,  the  writer  pensive  economy,  as  these  axles  failed  in  many  of  the 
had  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  breakage  of  cars  after  short  service  and  replacements  were  made 
shafts  in  an  electrically  operated  shovel  operated  in  the  free  of  charge  in  order  to  satisfy  the  car  owners.  The 
same  quarry  with  two  steam  shovels.  No  shafts  w-ere  replacing  axles  were  made  of  a  special  heat-treated 
known  to  break  in  either  of  the  steam  shovels,  while  alloy  steel,  and  they  returned  to  the  practice  of  turn- 
the  shaft  breakages  in  the  electric  shovel  were  frequent.  ing  the  bars  on  a  lathe  rather  than  to  obtain  the  accu- 

When  the  electric  shovel  was  attempting  to  dig  out  rate  size  by  cold  drawing, 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  one  scoop — and  since  an  electric  Cold  drawn  steel  has  its  field,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
motor  will  withstand  a  100  per  cent  overload  mo-  be  misunderstood  in  my  remarks  concerning  it.  It  is, 
mentarily — the  shafts  were  stressed  to  double  the  however,  false  economy  to  use  it  for  highly  stressed 
amount  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  as  this  stress  parts,  as  there  are  so  many  steels  which  can  be  heat- 
was  a  sudden  one,  the  shafts  naturally  twisted  off.  I  treated  to  stand  up  under  severe  service  and  which  will 
understand  that  when  a  steam  shovel  is  overstressed  it  far  outlive  cold  drawn  steel, 
will  stall;  there  are  no  sudden  shocks,  and  consequently 

shaft  failures  are  much  less  frequent  in  shovels  of  this  Improper   Heat  Treatment 
type.                                                                                                          Many   parts   fail   in   cement   machinery   on   account 
The  shafts  in  the  electric  shovel  could  not  be  made  of  not  "being  heat-treated,  or  having  been  improperly- 
larger  without  making  radical  changes  throughout  the  heat   treated  for   the  service  to  be  performed.     Many 
entire  mechanism,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  times   steel   of  correct  composition   for  a   certain    use 
use  a  special  nickel  chrome  steel,  heat  treated  to  give  fails   in   a   very   short  time   because   of   improper   heat 
more  than  twice  the  elastic  limit  of  the  original  shafts,  treatment.    When  properly  heat-treated  this  same  steel 
and  at  the  same  time  the  elongation  and  the  contrac-  will  give   satisfactory   service.     We   received   an   order 
tion  of  area  had  to  be  fairly  high  to  insure  sufficient  some  years  ago  for  ten  bars  of  nickel  steel  4   in.   in 
ductility   to  withstand  the   usual   shock   and   vibration.  diameter.     This  order  was  from  a  drop  forge  concern 
The  physical  properties  of  the  failed  shafts  showed  ap-  and  from  the  composition  of  the  steel  ordered  it  was 
proximately  the  following:  inferred  that  the  steel  was  to  be  cut  up  and  forged  into- 
Tensile   strength    62,000  gear    blanks,    which    subsequently    were    to     be     heat- 
Elastic   limit ^-■•If 0  treated.     This  steel  was  shipped  to  the  customer  in  its 

Elongation,     per    cent 35. ;>  ,     ,  ....  .        •         u  ^    j    j:  i.- 

Contraction  of  area,  per  cent fit. 07  annealed  condition,   having  been   annealed   for  machm- 

The  heat  treated  alloy  steel  shafts  showed:  ability.     A   short  time  later  we  received  a   complaint, 

stating  they  had  made  piston  rods  from  three  of  these 

Efastic   limft"^.*!'. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.:'.  "o'ooo  ^^^^  ^"'^  P"*^  ^^^™  i"  <J»"°P  ^°^'Se  hammers.     One  lasted 

Elongation,  per   cent 22..'.  2%  hours  and  broke;  another  lasted  5i/^  hours,  and  the 

Contraction  ot  area,  per  cent S4.0  t^ird  lasted  about  1.5  hours.     They  stated  that  this  so- 

These  physical  proporties  more  than  make  up  for  the  called  high  grade  nickel  steel  was  inferior  to  brass  or 

deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  shaft.  wrought  iron.    The  remaining  seven  bars  were  returned 

Ti.     TT        r  /-  ij  T»  c.     1  and  given  a  special  heat  treatment  by  quenching  in  oil, 

The  Use  of  Cold  Drawn  Steel  -tv,       u  ^  i-  rrv.  ^         5  *     tv, 

with  subsequent  annealing.    They  were  returned  to  the 

For  quick  repairs,  cold  drawn  shafting  was  used  for  customer  and   were   found   to  be   entirely  satisfactory^ 

shafts  in  this  shovel,  and  some  broke  in  one  week's  time.  In  order  to   obtain  the  best  service  from  alloy  steels. 

Cold  drawn  steel  is  made  by  pickling  all  the  scale  from  they  must  be  heat  treated,  as  it  is  not  good  economy  to- 

the  hot  rolled  bar,  which  is  then  pulled  through  a  die  use  them  otherwise.     When  heat  treated  they  are  far 

1/32  to  1/16  in.  less  in  diameter  than  the  original  bar.  superior  to  ordinary  steels. 
This  produces  a  bar  of  accurate  size,  with   a  smooth, 

bright  finish.     The  bar  is  reduced  cold  and  while  cold  Experiences  with  Steel  Castings 

extends  in  length  in   proportion  to  the  amount  of  re-  Proper  attention  is  not  always  given  to  steel  cast- 

duction    in    cross    section.     Low    carbon    steel    is    cold  ings,   due   in  part,   perhaps,   to  the   users  feeling   that 

drawn   without  annealing,  but   the  higher   carbon   and  because  the  casting  was  made  of  steel  instead  of  iron 

alloy  steels  are  annealed  first.     The  physical  effect  of  it  had  all  the  strength  that  was  required,  with  the  re- 

this  cold  workmg  is  to   raise  the  elastic  limit  in  the  suit  that  no  check  was  made  as  to  the  analysis  of  the 

•From  a  na        h  f  Steel  or  to   its  annealing.     This  applies,   of  course,  to- 

Portland  Cement  Association,^  Jun^"2'7?  1^22.  "Mr!"s^imer**is  commercial  castings.     There  have  come  to  my  attention 

sales  metallurgist  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa,  quite   a  few  failures   of  machines  where   steel   castings 
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have  been  used,  the  machines  in  mind  being  large  jaw 
crushers. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  primary  crusher  was 
fitted  with  a  jaw  opening  of  about  24  by  36  in.  but  with 
the  advent  of  steam  shovels  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  crushers,  and  these  machines  are  now 
built  with  openings  up  to  5V4  by  7  ft. 

In  the  designing  of  these  larger  size  crushers,  the 
manufacturers  went  to  the  use  of  steel  and  made  a 
great  many  of  the  crushers  in  sectional  design,  i.e.,  the 
side  frames  and  end  frames  being  separate  castings,  ma- 
chined and  held  together  by  turned  bolts. 

Another  design  of  crusher  consists  of  a  "semi-steel" 
frame,  reinforced  with  a  cast  steel  band  which  is 
shrunk  around  the  bottom  of  the  frame  and  a  cast  steel 
band  around  the  top.  The  design  is  such  that  the  steel 
bands  take  all  of  the  crushing  strain. 

The  failures  of  these  steel  crushers  have  been  due 
partly  to  incorrect  analysis  of  the  steel  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  castings  had  not  been  properly  an- 
nealed, if  annealed  at  all.  In  one  of  the  large  plants 
there  was  broken  in  operation  a  crusher  in  which  the 
frame  was  20  ft.  long  and  the  cross  section  of  the  steel 
about  6  in.  by  'iVz  ft. 

The  breakage  of  these  castings  showed  that  the  steel 
was  very  coarse  grained  and  that  it  had  not  been  prop- 
erly annealed,  with  the  result  that  original  strains  were 
still  in  the  castings.  Had  these  castings  been  properly 
annealed,  there  is  no  question  that  the  machine  would 
have  stood  up  and  that  the  breakage  would  not  have 
occurred.  The  repairs  to  this  particular  machine  will 
cost  the  operating  company  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
as  the  machine  will  first  have  to  be  banded  together  to 
permit  it  to  continue  to  operate,  and  later  the  side 
frames  entirely  replaced  with  new  castings. 

There  has  also  been  brought  to  my  attention  the 
failure  of  a  crusher  which  was  reinforced  with  a  heavy 
steel  band.  This  band  was  of  oval  shape  and  had  a 
wall  cross  section  of  .5  by  24  in.  It  broke  at  three 
points  almost  simultaneously,  and  the  nature  of  the 
breaks  indicated  brittleness.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  casting  was  too  high  in  carbon  and  that  it  had 
not  been  properly  annealed.  The  microscope  showed  a 
structure  of  steel  in  the  same  condition  as  when  cast; 
if  it  had  been  annealed  at  all,  it  only  went  through  the 
motions  of  this  operation,  as  there  was  no  indication 
of  annealing  from  the  examination  of  the  casting  itself. 

Customary  Specifications  and  Tests 

The  practice  generally  followed  is  to  specify  certain 
physical  properties  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
The  tests  are  taken  from  coupons  attached  to  the  cast- 
ing, and  heat-treated  with  the  casting.  Test  coupons 
are  integral  with  the  casting.  They  should  not  be 
broken  from  the  casting  until  it  has  been  heat  treated. 
If,  by  accident,  the  coupons  should  be  broken  off  prior 
to  annealing,  they  should  not  be  heat  treated  separately 
but  should  be  charged  in  the  same  annealing  furnace 
at  the  same  time  with  the  casting  in  order  that  it  re- 
ceive identical  heat  treatment  with  same.  This  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  be  assured  that  the  physical  results 
obtained  from  the  coupon  represent  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  casting  itself. 

Failures  such  as  those  just  briefly  cited  might  mis- 
lead prospective  purchasers  into  believing  the  machin- 
ery itself  was  at  fault.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  no  re- 
flection can  be  cast  upon  the  make  or  design,  because 
the  failures  are  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  makers 
of  the  castings  did  not  furnish  a  good  product.  It  is 
always  unwise  to  place  an  order  for  a  special  part  to 
the  lowest  or  any  bidder,  without  first  having  been 
satisfied  as  to  his  ability  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
product. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  the  average  me- 
chanical engineer  knows  steel  only  in  a  general  way, 
as  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  keep 
up  to  date  with  the  rapid  advances  made  in  this  art. 
Even  we  who  are  working  on  this  subject  all  the  time 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace.  An  engineer  will  design 
a  part  and  figure  on  a  certain  factor  of  safety,  for 
example  of  5  to  1,  when  he  expects  to  encounter  shocks, 
etc.     With  this  factor  of  safety,  he  may  require  steel 


of,  say,  110,000  lb.  elastic  limit,  which  predetermines 
an  ultimate  strength  of  approximately  140,000  lb.,  but 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  meet  this  high  elastic 
limit,  the  elongation  and  contraction  will  be  relatively 
low,  and  he  will  have  a  steel  lacking  in  ductility,  so 
that  the  real  factor  of  safety  is  actually  much  lower. 
For  such  a  highly  .stressed  part,  he  would  have  a  more 
satisfactory  product  if  he  used  a  factor  of  safety  of 
4  to  1,  and  asked  for  a  steel  having,  say,  90,000  lb.  elas- 
tic limit,  with  proportionately  lower  tensile  strength, 
since  he  would  have  a  corresponding  increase  in  duc- 
tility, thereby  enabling  the  part  to  withstand  shock 
and  vibration. 

Importance   of   Ductility 

One  big  problem  in  some  cement  plants  is  to  obtain 
satisfactory  shafts  for  gyratory  crushers.  Low  to  high 
carbon  steels  and  alloy  steels  heat  treated  for  high 
tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  have  been  used,  but 
certain  plants  still  have  more  breakages  than  they 
should.  I  have  been  investigating  this  subject  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  satisfactory  steel  and  a  heat  treat- 
ment for  this  purpose.  In  general,  I  find  the  tensile 
properties  need  not  be  high,  but  the  important  prop- 
erties are  elongation  and  contraction  of  area.  The 
shafts  which  on  the  average  stand  up  longest  in  serv- 
ice are  those  with  greatest  ductility. 

I  have  interviewed  a  number  of  cement  plant  opera- 
tors who  use  the  gyratory  crushers  and  find  such  shaft 
failures  are  peculiar  to  certain  plants,  while  others 
rarely  if  ever  have  this  trouble.  The  plants  which 
have  no  failures  attribute  their  success  to  the  fact  that 
they  make  a  special  effort  to  keep  dipper  teeth,  sledge 
hammers,  and  other  iron  and  steel  parts  from  going 
through  the  crusher.  The  penalty  to  employees  allow- 
ing such  parts  to  go  through  is  dismissal.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  shaft  breakages,  as  this  would  explain  why  the 
harder  shafts  are  more  susceptible  to  failure  than  the 
softer  and  more  ductile  ones. 

When  a  large  piece  of  steel  passes  through  a 
crusher,  something  has  to  give,  as  the  crusher  itself 
cannot  stall.  If  the  liner  plates  do  not  break,  the  shaft 
must  distort.  A  hard  shaft  will  act  as  a  spring,  but 
the  excessive  strain  which  has  been  put  on  some  points, 
usually  on  the  outside  surface,  will  produce  a  nick  of 
perhaps  microscopic  size,  which  we  might  call  an  in- 
cipient break,  and  during  continued  service  it  grows 
larger,  finally  resulting  in  the  fatigue  break,  which 
these  shafts  manifest  on  fracture.  The  softer  steel 
shafts  will  bend  and  at  times  even  take  a  permanent 
set,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  increased  duc- 
tility accounts  for  their  being  longer  lived.  When  a 
plant  has  an  unusual  number  of  breakages  of  this 
nature,  and  if  it  is  certain  no  foreign  material  has  gone 
through  the  crusher,  an  investigation  should  be  made 
by  a  competent  party,  as  such  a  condition  can  generally 
be  corrected  either  by  a  change  of  steel  or  by  special 
heat  treatment. 

I  understand  some  gyratory  crushers  are  being  rede- 
signed in  order  to  permit  shortening  of  these  shafts, 
and  that  these  shorter  shafts  are  reducing  the  break- 
ages to  a  considerable  extent. 

Buyers  Need  to  Know  Steels 
I  can  easily  imagine  how  the  cement  plant  engineer, 
or  the  engineer  building  machinery,  who  might  inter- 
view si.x  to  a  dozen  representatives  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent steel  concerns,  could  become  confused  when  at- 
tempting to  boil  down  the  diversified  information  re- 
ceived. The  same  thing  would  happen  if  the  writer 
were  in  the  market  for  cement,  and  with  his  limit.'d 
knowledge  of  this  product  would  have  difficulty  d.cid- 
ing  whose  cement  was  best  after  interviewing  repre- 
sentatives from  as  many  cement  companies.  I  would 
probably  purchase  from  the  lowest  bidder,  and  no 
doubt  obtain  just  what  I  paid  for,  namely,  an  inferior 
product.  The  enthusiastic  steel  salesman  may  elab- 
orate on  the  wonderful  physical  properties  of  a  special 
alloy  steel,  representing  results  obtained  from  a  small 
test  bar,  and  leave  the  cement  engineer  to  believe  that 

{Continued  on  page   388) 


Detroit  Facing  a  Serious  Fuel  Situation 

Many  Iron,  Steel  and  Other  Plants  Have  Nearly  Exhausted 

Their  Supplies — The  Detroit  Employment  Curve 

in  1920-22 — Some  Signs  of  Slackening 

{Editorial  Correspondence) 


Deh'ROIT,  Aug.  5. — The  labor  situation  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  manufacturers  everywhere  and  Detroit 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  there  is  grave  apprehen- 
sion here  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the  industries  of 
this  city  within  a  very  short  time  unless  both  the  rail- 
road and  coal  strikes  are  settled.  Detroit  is  so  located 
that  in  times  of  congestion  on  the  railroads  the  coal 
shortage  is  likely  to  become  very  serious  and  to-day 
many  plants  have  almost  exhausted  their  supplies  of 


plies  of  coal  within  a  few  days  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  curtail  their  service. 

Employment   in   1920-1922 

The  accompanying  chart,  compiled  by  the  Employ- 
ers' Association  of  Detroit  from  reports  of  the  number 
of  employees  submitted  each  week  by  79  firms  whose 
employing  strength  includes  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  working  population  of  Detroit,  shows  that  in 
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Chart  Showing  Number  of  Employees  in  Detroit  Plants  from  February,  1920,  to  Aug.   5.   1922 


coal.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  announces  that  its  supply 
will  last  but  14  days,  and  it  has  made  a  strong  appeal 
for  priority  in  the  shipment  of  coal  to  its  plants,  not 
only  on  its  own  account,  but  because  other  industries 
are  dependent  upon  it. 

If  the  great  Ford  plants  are  closed,  many  foundries 
and  other  plants  will  be  thrown  into  idleness.  Detroit's 
chief  hope  for  relief  rested  upon  the  ability  of  Henry 
Ford  to  make  an  an-angement  so  that  his  railroad,  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  would  be  able  to  can-y  coal 
from  the  Kentucky  fields  to  Detroit.  The  Louisville 
&  Nashville  some  time  ago  declined  to  enter  into  such 
an  arrangement  with  the  Ford  line,  and  another  appeal 
made  this  week  was  likewise  declined  to-day.  "There 
are  6000  cars  loaded  with  coal  at  Corbin,  Ky.,  and  if  a 
way  can  be  found  to  deliver  this  coal  to  Detroit,  relief 
will  be  afforded,  but  no  plan  for  this  is  now  under 
consideration. 

A  representative  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  on  which 
the  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  public  utilities  and  many  in- 
dustries depend  for  coke,  told  me  yesterday  that  unless 
there  is  a  decided  change  for  the  better  next  week  the 
company  will  be  compelled  to  cease  operations  within 
12  days.  He  said  that  no  coal  is  being  received  now 
and  that  within  two  weeks  it  would  not  have  more  than 
enough  on  hand  to  keep  the  by-product  ovens  warm. 
Representatives  of  public  utilities,  including  the  electric 
light  company,  say  that  unless  they  obtain  larger  sup- 


1920  nearly  200,000  men  were  employed  until  early  in 
April,  when,  owing  to  the  switchmen's  strike,  the  num- 
ber rapidly  declined  to  about  70,000  and  then  advanced 
quickly  to  190,000  about  the  middle  of  May,  continuing 
without  much  decline  until  the  first  of  August.  Then 
came  the  slump  which  resulted  in  only  about  25,000 
men  being  employed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1921 
the  number  of  employees  increased  steadily  from  25,000 
in  January  until  it  touched  nearly  120,000  in  May,  and 
continued  with  little  change  until  about  Dec.  15,  when 
there  was  a  sharp  decline  to  about  50,000  men.  In 
1922,  the  change  for  the  better  started  immediately 
after  the  first  of  the  year  and  continued  until  Aug.  1, 
when  nearly  185,000  men  were  busily  engaged. 

This  week,  for  the  first  time  in  months,  the  number 
of  employed  has  declined  and  this  fact  has  been  viewed 
with  some  apprehension  by  a  few  observers,  but  it 
would  be  indeed  surprising  if  some  men  were  not 
thrown  out  of  work  at  the  present  time  and  the  best 
informed  observers  say  that  the  showing  of  the  past 
week  is  indeed  remarkably  favorable.  What  will  hap- 
pen in  another  week  is  problematical.  There  may  be 
a  decrease  in  employment  like  that  of  April,  1920,  since 
there  is  a  shortage  of  not  only  coal  but  of  pig  iron  and 
other  raw  materials.  Numerous  foundries  are  on  the 
verge  of  shutting  down,  at  least  temporarily,  and  De- 
troit furnace  operators  are  at  their  wits'  end  trying 
to  devise  means  of  keeping  the  foundries  supplied  with 
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iron.  Prices  have  advanced  in  harmony  with  the  ad- 
vances in  other  cities,  but  this  fact  does  not  deter 
foundrymen  from  placing  orders  when  they  are  able  to 
do  so. 

Satisfactory  Industrial  Relations 

Except  for  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  from  the 
coal  and  railroad  strikes,  Detroit  is  enjoying  very  satis- 
factory relations  of  employers  and  employees.  At  one 
time  last  year  there  were  40,000  idle  men  in  this  city. 
Within  a  few  months,  virtually  all  of  tho.se  men  who 
wanted  work  were  employed  and  in  addition  60,000 
other  men  have  been  added  to  the  payrolls.  All  of  this 
has  been  done  without-  serious  friction.  There  have 
been  no  strikes  and  labor  has  been  well  paid. 

Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Operations 

The  one  active  blast  furnace  of  the  Detroit  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  has  been  almost  the  sole  reliance  of  many 
malleable  and  gray  iron  foundries  for  some  time  past. 
It  has  been  running  on  malleable  recently  and  goes  on 
foundry  to-day.  A  visit  to  the  plant  on  Zug  Island 
shows  "that  the  other  stack,  which  was  put  out  of  com- 
mission by  a  serious  explosion  last  winter,  has  been 
placed  in  repair  and  is  in  fine  condition  to  resume,  but 
owing  to  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  no  definite  date 
has  been  set. 

Standing  on  the  dock,  one  can  see  the  modern  equip- 
ment of  the  company,  designed  for  handling  a  large 
amount  of  ore  which  must  be  transferred  to  barges  for 
shipment  up  the  River  Rouge  to  the  Ford  blast  fur- 
naces. Fully  .'iOO,000  tons  will  be  moved  before  Nov.  1. 
At  another  point  on  the  river  ore  sold  to  the  Ford  com- 
pany by  Clement  K.  Quinn  is  being  loaded  on  barges. 
His  contract  calls  for  the  delivery  of  over  200,000  tons 
this  season. 

Across  the  river,  one  sees  the  two  nearly  completed 
furnaces  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Corporation  at  Ojibway. 
The  ore  dock  at  Ojibway  has  been  completed,  but  the 
blowing  engines  have  not  been  installed  and  it  prob- 
ably will  be  a  number  of  months  before  any  iron  is 
made  by  this  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Data  for  the  Steel  Institute  Committee 

An  immense  amount  of  information  is  being  col- 
lected at  a  number  of  points  in  the  Central  West  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  appointed  last  May  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  consider  plans  for 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  steel  plants  of  the 
country.  Many  clerks  are  engaged  in  collecting  the 
data,  which  will  consist  not  only  of  statistics  but  also 
of  opinions  of  superintendents  and  others  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  steel  plants. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling,  however,  that  the  present 
is  not  opportune  for  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  which  prevails 
everywhere.  An  important  operating  oiRcia!  in  another 
city,  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  shorter  hours,  told  me  the  other  day 
that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  try  to  make  the 
•change  until  labor  becomes  more  abundant.  The  wire 
mills  particularly  are  suffering  on  account  of  the  short- 
age. 

Many  wire  drawers  who  are  receiving  big  wages 
work  two  or  three  days  a  week  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  work  the  rest  of  the  week  because  they  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  money  which  they  are  paid  for  two  or 
three  days  and  prefer  to  loaf  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  Seniority  Problem 

Sentiment  among  employers  in  the  Central  West  is 
overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  attitude  of  the  rail- 
roads in  standing  firmly  for  the  seniority  rights  of  the 
men  who  have  been  employed  since  the  strike  was 
started  and  there  is  general  regret  at  President  Har- 
ding's view  of  the  principle  involved.  Newspapers  are 
filled  with  advertisements  of  the  railroads,  appealing 
for  men  to  work  in  the  shops  and  promising  them  per- 
manent emplojTnent.  If,  after  this  kind  of  advertising, 
the  railroads  were  to  desert  the  new  men,  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  severest  condemnation.  There  is, 
however,  a  feeling  that  if  the  strike  wei-e  declared  off 
to-day,  the  seniority  question  would  settle  itself  in   a 


way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  at  least  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  strikers  upon  their  return.  It  is  known  that 
many  of  the  men  who  have  gone  into  the  shops  do  not 
expect  to  become  pennanent  employees.  Among  the 
men  of  this  class  are  large  numbers  of  college  students, 
who,  seeing  a  way  to  earn  large  wages  for  a  few  weeks, 
are  glad  to  do  so,  and  they  are  making  from  $7  to  ?14 
per  day.  But  they  will  drop  out  as  soon  as  college 
opens  in  September.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  these  boys  are  making  good,  for  the  prod- 
uct which  they  are  turning  out  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  railroad  employee.  There  are 
many  other  men  who  would  leave  their  jobs  voluntarily 
upon  the  return  of  the  strikers  and  it  Is  probable  that 
by  Oct.  1  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  so-called 
strikebreakers  would  continue  at  work.  This,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  principle  involved,  or  relieve  the 
railroads  of  their  solemn  duty  to  protect  any  of  the 
new  men  who  may  wish  to  continue  permanently  in  their 
present  jobs.  G.  S. 

Iron  and  Steel  in  Pennsylvania 

Evidence  of  the  predominance  of  iron  and  steel 
among  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania  is  afforded  by 
the  annual  report  for  the  year  1920  of  the  Department 
of  Internal  Affairs.  The  outstanding  features  of  this 
report  bearing  upon  this  particular  topic  are  shown  in 
our  table.  The  number  of  establishments  manufac- 
turing metals  and  metal  products  was  considerably 
greater  than  the  number  in  any  other  industry,  and 
was  nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  state.  The 
establishments  were  of  considerably  greater  average 
size  than  for  the  rest  of  the  industries,  the  capital  in- 
vestment per  plant  being  $517,700  in  iron  and  steel, 
against  only  $167,800  in  other  industries.  The  value 
of  products  per  plant  was  $1,218,000  in  iron  and  steel 
against  $277,700  in  other  industries.  Not  only  was  the 
value  of  products  much  greater  per  plant,  but  the  value 
of  products  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  each 
$1,000  invested  in  the  plant  was  higher,  being  $2,360 
against  $1,655  for  other  industries. 

While  the  wages  paid  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
were  only  17.35  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products 
against  24.67  per  cent  in  other  industries,  the  total 
wages  earned  per  wage  earner  were  greater  in  iron  and 
steel,  amounting  to  $1,724  against  $1,354  for  other  in- 
dustries. 

Metals       Per    Industries 
Total  and  Cent        Other 

Industries  in        Metal  of  Than 

Pennsylvania    Products    Total     Metals 
Ks^ablishments.    num.  ^^^^„  ^  ^^^     ^.^^  ,j^^^ 

°''cfayf":.^^^'■.'■.^.'      2-8      290  ....      268 

^thoisa'^nds    '.".'^*.^.'*!':    $5,799,516  $2,110,375  36.39  $3,689,141 

Value    of    products.  ,.„„  „,„/,<..o 

thousands     11.080.748  4.980.105  44.92  J.106.643 

Wages  paid,  thousands     2.370,758  864.056  36.45  1.506,702 

Wages    and    salaries.  _  _  „„ ..  .^««^c. 

thousands     2,757,443  1.017,659  36.90  1,739.784 

Wage  earners,  number     1,614,099  501.169  31.05  1.112,930 

Employees,  total  num-  „_  „.  „„  ,  „„,  „„„ 

ber 1.795.055  570,026  31.76  1.225.029 

Derived  Quanlilies 

'■'S    '"'"''":'•..'"'■  $222,390  $513,700  ....       $167,800 

Value  iif  iiroducls.  per  „__  _.,. 

plant     ' 425,100  1,218.000       277.700 

Value  of  products,  per 

$1,000     invested....  1.912  2.360  „}-Z? 

Wages  piiid.  per  plant  90,90li  211,300       8S.a2j 

Wages  paid,  per  wage  _,^  ,.., ,  ,  ,-. 

earner     1.469  1.7:;i  'J-'* 

Wages  paid,  per  oper-  -  „- 

ating   day    5.29  :•.»■■  • "" 

Wages   paid,   per  03nl  .,,  ,-- 

of  value  <.f  priiduits  21.39  17.3.-.  .    -                -^-•" 


Industrial  activity  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  based  on 
31  factories  and  reported  by  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, shows  that  in  the  week  ended  July  29  the  num- 
ber of  employees  was  60.8  per  cent  of  normal.  The 
number  of  man-hours  was  59.8  per  cent  of  normal,  and 
the  average  factory  hours  per  week  were  99.8  per  cent 
of  normal.  The  average  hours  worked  per  employee 
during  that  week  were  48.2,  while  the  average  factory 
hoi^s  were  48.9  during  the  week.  Normal  is  based  on 
estimates  of  the  individual  factories  and  represents  a 
total  of  25,218  employees. 
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Kegulatorj;  for  Foundry  Air  Squeezers 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  two  pressure 
regulators  and  a  service  valve  connected  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  for  use  on  air  squeezers  for  foundry 
work,  the  unit  being  offered  by  the  Canton  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Arranged  as  shown,  the  out- 
fit gives  two  pressures,  each  lower  than  the  initial 
pressure. 

The  service  valve,  shown  at  the  left  in  the  assembly, 
under  the  handle,  is  of  the  disk  type.  Air  i.s  admitted 
through  a  fine  screen  in  the  bottom  of  Uie  valve  and 
the  bronze  disk  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  upper 
section  of  the  valve  by  the  air  pressure.  .^11  of  the 
openings  are  tapped  for  %  in.  pipe.  The  exhaust  may 
be  turned   in    any   direction,   the  air   passing   through 


Pressure  Regu- 
lators and  Serv- 
ice Valve  for  Use 
on  Squeezers. 
Two  pressures 
are  available, 
each  lower  than 
the  initial  pres- 
sure 


other  ports  in  the  valve  instead  of  through  the  regu- 
lators.    The  weight  of  the  service  valve  is  8V2  lb. 

The  pressure  regulator  was  designed  especially  for 
use  on  air  squeezers.  It  is  said  to  be  more  reliable 
and  economical  than  a  pop  valve,  and  being  entirely  me- 
chanical in  its  action,  more  uniform  results  are  obtain- 
able than  with  a  pressure  gage  and  the  most  careful 
operator.  There  is  no  diaphragm  or  auxiliary  valve. 
Simplicity  of  construction,  durability  and  convenient 
installation  are  features  emphasized.  Adjustment  for 
pressures  from  40  lb.  to  the  initial  pressure  is  made 
by  a  screw  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  regulator 
is  calibrated  so  that  no  gage  is  required.  The  body 
and  piston  are  of  brass  and  the  piston  is  the  only 
moving  part.     Openings  are  for  -4  in.  pipe. 

It  is  emphasized  that  to  exhaust  air  rapidly  the 
company's  ser\nce  valve  must  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  regulators.  Using  only  one  regulator  with 
the  valve  gives  initial  pressure  from  one  side  of  the 
valve  and  a  lower  pressure  from  the  side  to  which  the 
regulator  is  attached. 


business  in  refractories  has  dwindled  to 

ate  proportions. 

We  quote  per  ICOO  f.o.b.  works: 
Fire  Clay  High  Duty 

i'ennsylvania    $.1.i.00  to  $38.00 

Ohio    35.00  to    38.00 

Kentucky     35.00  to    38.00 

Illinois    35.00  to    37.00 

Missouri     35.00  to    37. OU 

Silica  Brick 

Pennsylvania    '. 

Chicago  

Birmingham 

Standai-U    size   per    net   ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.) 

Grain   niagnesite.   per  net   ton    (f.o.b.   Bal- 
timore and    Chester,   Pa.) 

Chrome  Briclt 

Standard   size,   per   net   ton 


Fire  Clay  and  Silica  Brick  Prices  Advanced 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  7. — There  has  been  a  general  ad- 
vance in  all  districts  of  $3  per  1000  in  the  price  of 
fire  clay  brick  and  $5  per  1000  for  Pennsylvania  and 
Chicago  silica  brick  and  $3  in  Birmingham  silica  brick. 
This  development  finds  its  chief  explanation  in  the 
rising  costs  of  fuel  and  labor. 

In  the  Chicago  district  the  silica  brick  manufac- 
turers are  now  obliged  to  pay  as  high  as  $10  per  ton 
for  coal,  and  as  it  is  claimed  that  two  tons  of  coal  are 
required  for  producing  1000  brick,  there  is  an  indi- 
cated increase  in  cost  of  $10  per  1000.  The  situation 
In  this  respect  in  Pennsylvania  and  Birmingham  is  not 
quite  so  bad.  Most  manufacturers  in  these  districts 
own  their  own  coal  mines  and,  as  they  usually  have 
only  a  short  haul  from  the  mines  to  the  brick  plants, 
the  delivered  cost  of  fuel  is  not  increased  as  much  as 
in  the  Middle  West. 

Manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  sub- 
stantial wage  increases  in  order  to  hold  their  working 
organizations  and  it  is  claimed  that  even  this  move  has 
not  been  entirely  successful,  because  of  the  more  re- 
munerative scales  prevailing  in  other  lines  of  business. 

The  new  minimum  on  fire  clay  brick  now  is  $35  per 
1000,  f.o.b.  works.  The  new  prices  apply  to  require- 
ment contracts  carrying  prices  at  time  of  shipment, 
but  do  not  affect  such  business  as  is  on  the  books  of 
manufacturers  placed  at  stated  prices.  Prices  on 
magnesite  and  chrome  brick  are  unchanged.  On  ac- 
count of  the  restrictive  influence  on  blast  furnace  and 
•teel  plant  operation  of  the  coal   and  railroad  strikes. 


rather  moder- 


Moderate  Duty 
$31.00  to  $35.00 
31.00  to  35.00 
30.00  to  34.00 
32.00  to  34.00 
30.00  to    34.00 

38.00  to  40.00 
46.00 
43.00 

56.00 

30.00 

42.00 


Lake  Ore  Movement  in  July 

Lake  Superior  iron  ore  shipments  from  the  upper 
lake  ports  in  July  were  8,942,336  gross  tons  or  4,894,649 
tons  in  excess  of  those  for  July,  1921,  or  an  increase 
of  120.92  per  cent.  The  total  of  this  season's  shipments 
to  Aug.  1  was  17,293,513  tons,  which  compares  with 
10,418,914  tons  to  Aug.  1,  1921.  The  shipments  by 
ports  and  for  the  season  in  1921  and  1922  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

July,  July.  r — To  Aug.  1 ^ 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Esoanaba    238,258         799.536         449.062     1.604.130 

Marquette     80,470         454,221         133,414         848.765 

Ashland     434,088      1,379,608         961,025      2,579,056 

Superior     875.005      2,010.368      2,591,235      4,364,963 

Duluth     1,731,094      2,872,882     4,639.393     5,126,745 

Two   Harbors 688,772      1,425,721      1,644,785      2.769,854 

Totals    4,047,687     8,942,336    10,418.914   17,293,513 

Increase,    1922 4,894,669      6,874,599 

The  increase  to  Aug.  1,  this  year,  in  the  season  ship- 
ments was  6,874,599  tons  or  65.98  per  cent  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Duluth  contributed  29.64  per  cent  of 
the  total  against  44.53  per  cent  a  year  ago.  Escanaba 
and  Ashland  made  substantial  gains  this  year. 


Safety  Hook  for  Mill  and  Cargo  Use 

A  hoisting  hook  known  as  the  Smith  safety  cargo 
hook,  and  which  as  the  name  implies,  is  intended  to 
provide  for  safer  operation  than  afforded  by  hooks  of 
the  usual  design,  is  being  offered  by  the  Smith  Forge 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  device  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  outstanding  features  are  the  self  attaching 
and  locking  catch;  plumb  balance,  which  eliminates  the 
near  approach  for  attaching  the  hook  to  the  crucible, 


Safety  Hoisting 
Hook.  The  fea- 
tures include  the 
self  -  attaching 
and  locking 
catch  and  the 
plumb  balance, 
which  eliminates 
near  approach 
ill  attaching  the 
hook  to  the 
crucible 


bucket  or  other  object  to  be  hoisted;  and  the  guide 
butt,  which  facilitates  attaching  the  hook  and  also  pre- 
vents it  from  catching  on  projections  during  the  hoist- 
ing operation. 

A  device  of  this  kind  aids  materially  in  reducing  the 
risks  incident  to  handling  molten  metal.  The  hook  is 
self  attaching  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  approach  the 
ladle  to  make  the  hook  fast.  The  hook  is  merely  low- 
ered over  the  handle  or  sling  of  the  bucket  or  ladle, 
and  it  automatically  locks.  It  is  of  steel,  drop-forged, 
and  available  in  four  sizes,  from  one  to  six  tons. 
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COAL,  COKE  AND  ORE  STORAGE 

Diagram  and  Formulas  for  Calculation  —  Table 

Gives  Certain  Specific  Examples 

BY  A.  D.  WILLIAMS* 

IT  is  often  necessary  to  estimate  the  storage  capacity 
that  may  be  secured  on  a  certain  area  available.  The 
general  practice  of  obtaining  estimates  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  cranes  and  bridges  may  require  more 
time  than  is  available,  or  may  not  be  desirable  in  the 
case  where  only  a  preliminary  estimate  is  desired,  to 
compare  different  localities.  The  following  data  will 
be  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  is  accurate  enough 
to  permit  the  comparison  of  various  sites. 

Bituminous  coal,  per  gross  ton  (2240  lb.)  =  43  cu.ft. 

Storage  capacity  for  coke  =  0.6  capacity  for  bitumin- 
ous   coal;    ore    =    2.25    capacity   for   bituminous    coal. 

Anthracite  coal  =  1.10  capacity  for  bituminous  coal. 

Slope  angle  =  35  deg.     Height  of  pile  =  35  ft. 

R  =  length  of  run  or  bridge  travel  in  feet;  minimum 
=  100  ft. 

S  =  span  between  runway  rails  in  feet. 

There  are  two  eases  to  be  considered:  1 — When  the 
stocking  and  loading  tracks  are  located  under  a  canti- 


DiaKnimmatic    Representation    of    Pile    of    Bituminous    Coal 

with  Stocking  Track  on  a  Trestle  16  Ft.  Off  the  Ground.    The 

tonnage  figures  shown  permit  quick  calculation  of  contents  of 

pile  for  any  reasonable  length  and  width 

lever  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  In  this  case  the  minimum 
span  is  112  ft.,  giving  6  ft.  clear  between  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  and  the  track.  For  this  case  the  minimum 
run  (100  ft.)  gives  a  storage  capacity  of  2713  tons  for 
the  minimum  span — for  the  pile  will  be  a  pyramid  100  ft. 

100  X  100  X  35 
square  and  35  ft.  high,  and „  ^^  40 =  2713.   For 

a  greater  run  and  span,  tons,  total  =  2713  + 
[40(S  — 112)]-f  [40-}-[0.8(S  — 112)]]X  (K  — 100). 
The  table  gives  typical  examples. 

Capacities  in   Gross   Tons  of  Typical  Rectangular  Piles 
IWithout   Track  Raised  on   Trestle} 

Ground  Dimensions     Bituminous  Anthracite  Iron 

of  Pile  Coal  Coal  Coke  Ore 

100  X    100    ft 2.713  2.984  1.628  6,104 

100  X    200    ft 6.783  7,461  4,070  15,251 

100  X    500    ft 18,992  20,891  11,395  42,732 

100x1000    ft 39,341  43,275  23,605  88,517 

120  X    200    ft 9,225  10,147  5,535  20,756 

120  X    500    ft 26.318  28,950  15.791  59,216 

120x1000    ft 54,806  60,287  32,884  123,314 

150  X    200    ft 12,888  14,177  7,733  28.998 

150  X    500    ft 37.307  41.038  22.384  83,941 

150x1000    ft 78,004  S,'i,S05  46,802  175,509 

2 — When  the  stocking  track  is  located  on  a  trestle 
16  ft.  high  above  the  base  of  the  pile  and  under  the 
bridge  the  minimum  span  is  135  ft.,  which  for  a  mini- 
mum run  (100  ft.)  gives  a  storage  capacity  of  3372 
tons.  This  is  illustrated.  For  a  greater  run  and  span, 
tons,  total  =3  3372  -f  [40 (S  — 135)]  -f  [40 -j-  [0.8  (S  — 
135]]  X   (22  —  100). 

Both  the  above  cases  refer  to  bituminus  coal.  The 
•p.  O.  Box  92,   Newark.   N.  J. 


other  materials  mentioned  may  be  substituted  by  using 
the  factors  given. 

The  total  length  of  track  required  will  be: 
L  =z  R  -\-  10  -\-  wheel  base  of  gantry. 

As  a  general  proposition,  a  wide  pile  is  more  eco- 
nomical in  operation,  owing  to  the  greater  tonnage 
which  may  be  handled  without  moving  the  bridge. 
Long  span  bridges,  however,  are  costly  and  it  is  a  case 
of  balancing  bridge  cost  and  runway  cost  to  obtain  the 
maximum  storage  with  the  minimum  of  investment. 


To  Report  on  Three-Shift  Day 

Findings  in  a  nation-wide  survey  of  the  three-shift 
day  in  American  industry  will  be  placed  before  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Engineering  Council 
of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  in  Boston,  Sept.  8 
and  9. 

Two  reports,  dealing  with  exhaustive  investigations 
of  the  two-shift  and  the  three-shift  day  problems  in 
numerous  industries,  including  metal  working,  mining 
and  others,  will  be  presented.  One,  prepared  by  Horace 
B.  Drury,  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, will  describe  the  extent  of  two-shift  operation 
in  the  continuous  industrie.s  as  well  as  the  procedure 
followed  and  the  results  noted  by  those  companies  which 
have  changed  from  the  two-shift  day  of  twelve  hours 
each  to  the  three-shift  day  of  eight  hours  each.  Mr. 
Drury's  report  will  discuss  the  general  practicability  of 
abolishing  twelve-hour  turns. 

A  second  report  on  an  investigation  of  the  modus 
operandi  involved  in  changing  the  operations  of  a  steel 
plant  from  two-shift  to  three-shift  methods  will  be 
made  by  Bradley  Stoughton,  former  secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers. Both  investigations  are  being  directed  by  the 
American  Engineering  Council's  committee  on  work 
periods  in  continuous-operation  industries,  of  which 
H.  E.  Howe,  Washington,  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  is  chairman. 

The  findings  of  the  committee,  which  are  expected 
to  be  a  notable  contribution  to  the  facts  of  present-day 
industry,  will  be  presented  to  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
engineering  board,  composed  of  engineers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  for  definite  action.  A  preliminary  re- 
port by  Mr.  Drury  estimates  that  "very  roughly,  the 
number  of  shift  workers  in  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably well  over  500,000,  though  likely  not  as  large  as 
1,000,000."  Industries  of  the  South  and  the  Far  West 
are  included  in  the  survey  as  well  as  the  industries  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West. 

The  number  of  men  on  12-hr.  shift?  in  the  period 
preceding  the  industrial  depression  was  given  as 
"perhaps  not  far  from  300,000,  of  which  about  as  many 
were  outside  the  steel  industry  as  within  it."  The  com- 
mittee, according  to  the  investigators,  "has  been  en- 
deavoring to  chart  what  is  practically  an  unexplored 
field." 

Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  dean  of  the  engineering  schools 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  succes.sor  of  Herbert 
Hoover  as  president  of  the  federation,  will  preside  at 
the  executive  board  meeting. 

Metal  Corrosion  Studies 

A  study  of  film  formations  on  metals  under  corro- 
sion conditions  will  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Pittsburgh  as  a  part  of  the  general  program  of  the 
study  of  corrosion  of  metals  by  acid  mine  waters.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  the  formation  of  surface  films 
on  metals  and  alloys  when  exposed  to  corroding  media, 
and  an  examination  will  be  made  of  the  effect  of  such 
films  on  corrosion  inhibition.  R.  J-  Anderson,  metal- 
lurgist, and  James  R.  Adams,  research  fellow  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  have  been  detailed 
for  the  work. 

A  research  bulletin  on  the  "Effect  of  Impurities  on 
the  Oxidation  and  Swelling  of  Zinc-.\luminum  Alloys," 
has  been  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  160  Front 
Street,  New  York.  The  authors  are  H.  E.  Brauer  and 
W.  M.  Pierce  of  the  company's  research  division. 
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ShapeiT^Used  in  Planing  Bearing  Seats 

A  rcRular  shop  production  joli  previously  done  on 
a  planer,  but  at  present  handleil  cm  a  24-in.  Gould  & 
Eberhard  sliaper,  the  change  beinjr  said  to  result  in  a 
saving  of  30  per  cent  in  the  time  for  handling  and  set- 
ting up  the  casting,  as  well  as  a  saving  in  machining 
costs,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  operation  consists  in  planing  the  bearing  seats 
for  the  caps  on  6-  x  6-in.  compressor  frames  built  by 
the  Brunswick  Refrigerator  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
The  two  sides  of  one  bearing  are  planed,  the  casting 
being  then  turned  through  180  deg.  brin'j:in<j:  the  oppo- 
site bearing  in  place  for  machining. 

A  special  extension  tool  holder  with  an  over-reach 
of  G  in.  beyond  the  regular  tool  position  is  used.     This 


i  iiiiim  the  K.arinp  .So.its  for  the  Caps  on 
Compressor  Fi'ames 

permits  the  tool  to  plane  the  entire  length,  4%  in.,  of 
the  bearing  without  interference  of  the  shaper  head 
with  the  compressor  frame,  the  sides  of  the  frame 
being  too  close  together  to  permit  the  shaper  head  or 
ram  to  pass  through. 


Engineers   to   Discuss   Economics 

The  economics  of  industry  has  been  selected  as  the 
major  subject  of  the  ninth  national  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  to  be  held  in  New  York 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  Oct.  18  to  20.  An  address  at 
the  opening  meeting  will  be  on  the  relation  of  economics 
to  industry  and  another  on  economics'  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  policy  of  business   administration. 

An  evening  meeting  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  ad- 
dresses on  "The  Budget  and  the  Financial  Forecast," 
"The  Business  Cycle,"  and  "The  Importance  of  the 
Elimination  of  Waste  to  the  Economic  Structure,"  the 
latter  address  to  be  made  by  L.  W.  Wallace,  executive 
secretary  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. 
"Two  Important  Economic  Factors"  is  the  topic  selected 
for  an  afternoon  meeting,  15  min.  papers  bj  executives 
and  workmen,  followed  by  discussion  being  scheduled, 
the  papers  and  discussions  to  be  on  specific  subjects  of 
"How  We  Can  Reduce  Production  Costs,"  and  "How 
Can  We  Keep  the  Worker  Contented." 

Sectional  meetings  for  managing  executives,  pro- 
duction managers,  sales  managers,  industrial  relations 
directors,  accountants  and  educators  are  included  in 
the  program  as  heretofore,  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  the  Elimination  of  Unnecessary  Fatigue 
will  hold  an  open  meeting. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.   19,  with   Prof.  Joseph   W.   Roe,  president  of  the 


society,  as  toastmaster.  The  addresses  will  include 
"The  Relation  of  the  Economist  to  Business,"  and 
"Finance  and  Industrial  Economics."  At  an  after- 
noon meeting  the  society  will  be  addressed  on  the 
"Economic  Aspect  of  Production,"  and  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Industrial  Age." 

A  special  feature  will  be  an  exhibition  of  factory 
and  office  equipment  and  appliances  designed  to  save 
labor  and  reduce  fatigue,  which  will  be  held  in  a  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  principal  meetings  will  be 
held. 

On  the  evening  before  the  convention,  there  will  be 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  society  with  the  Taylor  Society 
and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


Eighth  Annual  Chemical  Exposition 

Preparations  are  going  on  for  the  eighth  national 
exposition  of  chemical  industries  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  Sept.  11  to  16.  A  large  list  of  ex- 
hibitors has  been  already  announced  and  nearly  all  the 
space  has  been  taken.  Besides  technical  sessions,  15 
feature  films  on  chemical  and  other  industrial  subjects 
have  been  scheduled,  some  of  them  being  shown  for  the 
first  time.  Among  them  are  the  "Story  of  Sulphur," 
"Story  of  Heavy  Excavating  Machinery,"  "Story  of 
Air  Reduction"  and  the  "Story  of  Natural  Gas." 


New  Wall  or  Post  Bracket  Drill 

A  new  wall  or  post  bracket  drill  covering  a  radius 
of  SVz  ft.  and  designed  for  light  drilling  operations, 
being  especially  adapted  to  stove  work,  electrical  and 
switchboard  work,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Ham- 
mond Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  drilling  capacity  in 
steel  is   %  in. 

The  general  construction  may  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  The  drive  is  through  the 
tight  and  loose  pulley  countershaft  and  bevel  gears  to 
an  upright  shaft.  The  countershaft  yoke  can  be  set 
to  any  position  to  conform  to  overhead  drive,  and  is 
provided  with  convenient  belt  shifter.  The  arms  swing 
on  stationary  sleeves,  an  arrangement  intended  to  pre- 
vent undue  pressure  on  the  driving  shafts.  The  spindle 
is  equipped  with  a  ball  thrust  bearing.  The  spindle 
quill  is  of  steel  with  bushed  bearings  and  is  provided 
with  a  rack  cut  from  solid.  A  spring  counterbalance  is 
provided. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  belts  as  shown,  and 
with  belt  guard  for  the  spindle  pulley.     The  traverse  of 


Bracket  Drill  for  Light  Drilling  Operations.     The   capacity  is 
%    in.    in    steel 

the  spindle  is  2%  in.  The  hole  in  the  spindle  is  for  a 
No.  2  Morse  taper.  The  pulleys  are  8  in.  in  dia.  and 
T\m  at  400  r.p.m.,  the  spindle  speeds  being  500  and 
1300  r.p.m.     The  shipping  weight  in  250  lb. 


Federated  Engineering  Societies  Adds  Members 

The  Engineers'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  applied 
for  membership  to  the  Federated  Engineering  Societies 
and  the  committee  on  procedure  has  approved  the 
application. 

Among  the  notable  additions  to  the  federation  is  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  has  appointed 
Prof.  James  R.  Withrow  of  Ohio  State  University  as 
its  representative  on  the  American  Engineering  Council. 


Anti- Friction  Bearings  in  the  Steel  Mill 

Mounting  Details  of  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings — Use  and 

Care  of  Ball  Bearings — Provision 

for  Lubrication 

BY  A.   M.   MAC  CUTCHEON 
{Continued  from  page  268,  Aug.  3) 


I 


N  successfully  designing  a  mounting  of  an  anti- 
friction bearing  motor,  the  following  points  must 
be  kept  in  mind: 

Ease  of  assembly.    It  should  be  possible  to  draw  the  bear- 
ing off  the  shaft  without  transmitting  pressure  from  the 


Fig.   3.     Typical   Ball   Bearing   Mounting   on   General    Service 
Direct  Current  Motor 

outer  race  to  the  inner  race  through  the  ball.  It  should 
be  possible  to  remove  the  armature  without  removing  the 
bearing   from   the   shaft. 

h.  The  bearing  should  be  protected  against  the  entrance  of 
dirt  or  grit.  If  such  foreign  substances  are  present  within 
the  bearing,  its  life  will  be  short. 

c.  The  lubricant  must  be  retained  within  the  bearing  housing. 

d.  The    bearing    must    be    the    proper    fit    on    the    shaft    and 

within   the   housing. 

e.  The  inner  race  of  the  bearing  must  be  looked  in  place, 
against  a  suitable  shoulder,  by  a  suitable  locking  nut. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  typical  mounting  on  a  general 
service  direct  current  motor.     At  the  commutator  end 


Kig.   4.     Composite   Mounting  Using   Both  Balls  and   Rollers 
in  the  Bearing 

the  bearing  is  entirely  inclosed  in  a  cartridge  which  is 
removed  from  the  motor  with  the  armature.  Such 
inclosure  is  believed  the  most  satisfactory  form  of 
mounting,  but  is  somewhat  expensive.     The  armature 


may  be  entirely  removed  from  the  motor  without  dis- 
turbing the  fit  of  the  ball  bearing  on  the  shaft.  A 
suitable  mounting  is  always  difficult  at  the  commutator 
end  of  a  direct  current  motor  of  the  general  service 
type,  since  the  outer  dimensions  of  the  bearing  housing 
are  limited  by  the  position  of  the  rocker.  Fig.  1  is  a 
composite  mounting,  showing  the  application  of  a  baW 
or  roller  bearing  to  the  same  motor. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  typical  mounting  of  a  vertical  gen- 
eral service  motor,  in  which  the  armature  weight  is 
carried  by  a  thrust  ball  bearing  at  the  top. 

Fig.  6  is  an  application  of  a  ball  bearing  to  a  mill 
type  motor.  The  bearing  is  completely  inclosed  in  a 
cartridge,  which  is  removed  from  the  motor  with  th.e 
armature,  effectively  e.\cludihg  foreign  substances.  This 
application  was  laid  out  in  connection  with  changing 
over  oil-type  motors  to  anti-friction  .type.  The  ball 
bearing  is  mounted  on  a  sleeve  driven  by  a  WoodrufT 


Vertical  Ball  Bearing  Mounting 
Service  Motor 

key.  The  sleeve  has  the  advantage  of  a  long  bearing 
on  the  shaft,  and  may  be  required  in  very  heavy  service. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  mounting  of  a  ball  bearing  in 
a  steel  mill  motor,  with  the  bearing  carried  directly  on 
the  shaft,  and  without  the  cartridge  inclosing  the  bear- 
ing. Unusually  complete  protection  is  provided  against 
the  escape  of  grease  by  what  may  be  described  as  the 
"labyrinth"  type  of  groove.  As  nearly  all  types  of 
anti-friction  bearings  will  take  a  considerable  end 
thrust,  from  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  radial  capacity 
of  the  bearing  up  to  100  per  cent  or  over,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  any  other  device  to  take  the  end 
thrust  ordinarily  found  in  motors. 

Fig.  8  shows  an  application  to  a  general  service 
motor  with  the  "labyrinth"  type  of  grease  groove;  but 
as  this  mounting  does  not  permit  removal  of  the  arma- 
ture without  the  removal  of  the  bearings  from  the  shaft, 
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it  is  not  to  be  recommended — lortainly  not  in  a  steel 
plant. 

Fitr.  9  shows  the  application  i.f  a  tapered  roller 
bearing  with  the  bearing  comploti  ly  inclosed  in  a  cart- 
ridge. Disassembly  is  accomplish..!  by  removing  the 
outer  cap  screws,  and  rotating  the  cu  tiidge  so  that  the 
extended  bosses  will  clear  the  extin.UMi  bosses  on  the 
bracket.  Wear  on  such  a  bearing  may  l>e  compensated 
for  by  removing  shims  between  the  outer  and  inner 
inclosing  caps. 

Fig.  10  represents  the  installation  of  a  tapered  roller 


the  motor.     At  very  high  peripheral  speed  oil  is  found 
preferable. 

Great  care   must  be  exercised  to  protect  the  ball 
bearing  before    installation   in   the   motor,   and   during 


Fig.  B.    Ball  Beariner  Mounting,  on  Mill 
Tyi>e  Motor,  Inclosed  in  Cartridge 

bearing  in  a  split  frame  motor.  The  armature  may 
then  be  removed  by  lifting  the  top  half  of  the  frame. 
The  shims  for  adjustment  after  wear  are  again  evident. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing  a  fair- 
sized  space  for  lubricant,  and  to  its  introduction  through 
a  tapped  hole  closed  with  a  pipe  plug,  a  grease  cup  or 
other  suitable  means.  All  ball  bearing  manufacturers 
seem   to   be   in    accord   that  the   inner  race   should   be 


Fig.    7.      Ball    Bearing    Mounting   on    Mill    Tv-pe    Motor,    with 
Bearing  Carried  Directly  on  the  Shaft 

mounted  on  the  shaft  with  a  light  drive  fit,  from  0.0006 
to  0.002  force,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  shaft. 
The  outer  race  should  be  a  sucking  fit  in  its  housing, 
permitting  a  slight  creepage  of  the  outer  race  if  such 
a  tendency  is  present.  The  end  play  should  be  taken  on 
one  bearing,  and  the  one  carrying  the  heavier  load  is 
preferable.  Either  grease  or  oil  may  be  used  for  lubri- 
cation; for  speeds  up  to  2000  r.p.m.  on  5  to  20-hp. 
motors,  grease  is  recommended,  because  of  the  advan- 
tage in  eliminating  any  possibility  of  oil  getting  into 


Fig.  8.     Ball   Bearing  Mounting  Fitted  with  I«ihyiiiiih 
Tyije  Grease  Grooves 

the  process  of  assembly,  against  the  entrance  of  grit 
or  foreign  substance,  as  the  presence  of  such  substance 
will  most  certainly  result  in  wear  and  the  eventual 
failure  of  the  bearing.  If  the  armature  is  removed 
from  the  frame  with  the  bearing 
not  inclosed  in  a  cartridge,  the 
bearing  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  while  the  armature  is 
out  of  the  motor.  To  off'set  this, 
it  is  claimed  that  very  little  at- 
tention need  be  given  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  bearing  while  the 
motor  is  in  operation.  There  are 
cases  where  anti-friction  bear- 
ings have  operated  over  a  period 
of  three  to  four  years,  without 
being  greased.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  recommended.  Speed  and 
heat  conditions  are  the  govern- 
ing factors.  Wherever  possible, 
grease  should  be  applied  at  in- 
tervals of  about  six  months. 

Probably  the  best  practice 
would  be  for  the  operator  to 
make  monthly  inspections  at  the 
time  of  the  installation,  in  order 
to  judge  how  long  the  lubricant 
will  remain  serviceable  under  the 

conditions  existing  in  his  particular  plant,  and  then 
establish  a  period  for  applying  grease.  In  no  case 
should  the  housing  be  packed  full  of  grease,  as  this 
will  cause  severe  heating  in  operation.     It  is  the  prac- 


Fig.     9.       Tapered 

Roller      Bearing 

Completely  Inclosed 

in    a   Cartridge 


Fig.    10.     Tapered   Roller   Bearing  in   a   Split   Frame  Motor, 
Permitting  Easy  Removal  of  the  Armature 

tice  of  the  ball  bearing  manufacturers  to  slush  bear- 
ings with  a  coating,  to  avoid  rust.  Before  installation, 
they  should  be  cleaned  with  gasoline  to  remove  this 
slush,  as  it  is  not  a  good  lubricant,  and  under  certain 
conditions  will  cause  heating. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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NON-FERROUS    METAL    FATIGUE* 


Present  Status  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Fatigue 

Strength  of  Some  Aluminum  and 

Magnesium  Alloys 

BY  R.  L.  TEMPLIN 

AT  the  present  writing,  all  of  the  fatigue  investiga- 
tions on  the  wrought  ferrous  metals  have  indicated 
that  there  is  at  least  a  practical  endurance  limit,  at  and 
below  which  the  metal  will  withstand  an  indefinitely 
large  number  of  repetitions  of  stress  without  failure. 
The  same  laws  that  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  wrought 
ferrous  metals,  however,  apparently  do  not  hold  in  the 
case  of  at  least  some  of  the  non-ferrous  metals. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  available  fatigue  data  for 
the  wrought  non-ferrous  metals  are  rather  meager, 
but    such    as    there    are    indicate    an    increase    in    the 


BfH^ ha  "triable 

i  Insu/aMr 


The  Apparatus  Used  in 
the  Change-in-Rate-of-De- 
flection  Fatigue  Test,  Em- 
ploying a  Tapered  Fatigue 
Specimen,  as  Recom- 
mended by  D.  J.  McAdam, 


life  of  the  metal  with  a  decrease  in  the  fiber  stress  to 
a  point  where  an  apparent  endurance  limit  is  reached. 
At  this  point  the  SN  diagram  becomes  horizontal  or 
nearly  so,  and  stays  so  up  to  a  second  point,  where 
the  slope  of  the  SN  diagram  again  changes  to  a  value 
approximating  the  slope  of  the  first  part  of  the  curve. 
That  is,  there  is  a  sort  of  an  arrest  in  the  curve,  which 
in  the  case  of  duralumin  may  start  at  from  2  x  10'  to 
7  X  10'  repetitions  of  stress  and  extend  to  2  x  10'  plus 
repetitions  of  stress. 

More  long  time  fatigue  tests  are  necessary  and  are 
being  made  to  establish  the  certainty  of  this  kink  in 
the  .S.V  diagram  for  wrought  non-ferrous  metals.  It  is 
perhaps  significant  that  such  a  shape  for  the  wrought 
ferrous  metal  curves  has  been  rather  anticipated  by 
the  joint  committee  on  fatigue  of  metals,  although  it 
has  not  been  found  to  date  using  specimens  which  have 
been  tested  to  7  x  10'  repetitions  of  stress. 

Some  experimental  work  has  been  done  in  the  tech- 
nical direction  bureau  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
in  an  attempt  to  cheek  or  disprove  the  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Goughf  using  the  change-in-rate-of-deflection 
method  for  determining  the  endurance  limit.     In  these 

•.^n  elaboration  of  the  discussion  of  Prof.  H.  F.  Moore's 
paper  on  "Fatigue  or  Progressive  Failure  of  Metals  Under 
Repeated  Stress"  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  June  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
author  is  chief  engineer  of  tests,  research  bureau.  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  New  Kensington.  Pa. 

t  "Improvements  in  Methods  of  Fatigue  Testing,"  by  H.  J. 
Gough,  B.Sc,  in  Engineer,  Aug.  12,  1921,  page  159. 

^"Endurance  of  Steel  Under  Repeated  Stresses."  by  D.  J. 
McAdam.  Jr.,  In  Cheniical  and  MetaHurgical  Engineering, 
Dec.    14,    1!>21. 


tests  the  tapered  fatigue  specimen,  style  E,  as  recom- 
mended by  D.  J.  McAdam,  Jr. J  together  with  test 
apparatus  as  shown  schematically  in  the  illustration 
was  used. 

Tests  were  made  on  hard  rolled  17S  [aluminum  alloy 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America],  heat  treated  17S 
and  aluminum-magnesium  alloy  rod  using  speeds  of 
rotations  of  approximately  100,  100,  1000  and  1400 
r.p.m.  In  every  instance  a  straight  line  deflection  curve 
was  obtained  up  to  a  point  considerably  above  the  pro- 
portional limit  as  determined  by  the  Ewing  extenso- 
meter  and  plotting  the  stress  strain  values  to  the  scale 
1  in.  =:  5000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (ordinates)  and  1  in.  = 
0.002  in.  per  in.  (abscissa).  In  some  cases  the  straight 
line  deformation  persisted  above  the  yield  point  of  the 
metal. 

For  the  routine  fatigue  tests,  however,  in  the  testing 
laboratory  of  the  technical  direction  bureau  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  the  rotating  beam  type 
fatigue  testing  machine  is  used.  The  machines,  while 
considerably  larger  than  those  used  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee at  the  University  of  Illinois,  are  quite  similar 
and  have  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  and  consistent 
results.  The  type  of  specimen  used  in  these  machines 
for  the  long  time  fatigue  tests  is  substantially  that  as 
used  by  the  joint  committee  and  when  the  test  data 
derived  becomes  available,  it  should  be  comparable  to 
the  data  obtained  by  the  joint  committee  on  wrought 
ferrous  metals. 


Merchant  Ships  Under  Construction 

According  to  returns  of  Lloyd's  Register,  the  num- 
ber of  merchant  ships  under  construction  at  the  end 
of  June  was  about  1016,  of  a  total  of  3,780,430  gross 
register  tons.  This  includes  an  estimate  of  150  ships 
and  545,000  tons  for  Germany.  Particulars  by  na- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  appended  table.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  British  Isles  are  credited  with  just  about 
half  of  the  total  tonnage,  but  it  should  be  remarked 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  reported  under  con- 
struction in  the  British  Isles  has  been  suspended,  no 
work  being  done  on  it  at  present.  The  same  condition 
pertains  to  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  un- 
der construction  in  Italy,  as  well  as  a  considerable  ton- 
nage elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Much  of  the  tonnage  now  being  built  in  the  United 
States  is  special  and  of  a  character  which  could  not 
well  be  filled  by  the  Shipping  Board  ships,  at  present 
tied  up  in  such  large  numbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  half  of  the  total  American  tonnage  building 
consists  of  tank  vessels  intended  to  carry  oil  in  bulk. 

Among  the  steel  vessels,  those  building  in  the 
British  Isles  will  average  4969  tons  each  and  those 
building  in  the  United  States  will  average  4641  tons 
each  and  those  building  elsewhere  (outside  of  Ger- 
many) will  average  3144  tons  each.  The  average  for 
the  entire  group  is  4127  tons.  The  American  position 
is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  Italy,  France,  Holland 
and  Germany  all  have  larger  tonnages  under  construc- 
tion than  has  the  United  States.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  of  so  many  Shipping  Board  vessels  be- 
ing idle. 

Merchant   Vessels    Under   Construction,   June   30,    1922 

, Total ^  ^Built  of  Steely 

No.  Gross  Tons  No.  Gross  Tons 

British  Isles 390  1,919,504  386  1,917.957 

United    States    36  150,623  31  143.885 

Italy     88  285.671  53  273.526 

Prance     53  243,290  53  243,290 

Holland    99  226.318  99  226.318 

Japan     26  115.512  26  HS'^U 

Scandinavia    81  145,527  73  JJ!'??" 

12   other  countries 93  148,985  53  J?5-X''' 

Germany    (est.)     15U  545,000  120  500.000 

Total     1.016         3.780.430  894         3.694. "i9 


The  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co.  is  installing  some 
of  the  heavy  grill  making  equipment  from  the  former 
Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  mill,  in  its  Clinton, 
Mass.,  plant.  Production  of  fine  wire  screening  at  the 
Clinton  plant  will  continue  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall  on  a  full  day  and  night  shift  schedule.  In  previous 
years  production  was  somewhat  reduced  during  these 
months. 


Special  Strike  Legislation  Forecasted 

House   of    R«"|)n'S('iitativts    (.ailed    for   a    Definite   Session 

Regardless  of  Tariff  Bill  Situation — l*utting  Teeth 

in  Transportation  Act  Regarded  Likely 


Washington,  Aug.  8. — The  fact  that  President 
Harding  has  asked  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
remain  in  continuous  session  when  it  convenes  next 
Tuesday,  Aug.  15,  leads  to  the  assumption  here  that  the 
Executive  will  ask  for  some  special  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  if  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  settlement  has  not  been  made  by 
that  time. 

Just  what  form  such  legislation  may  take  has  not 
been  indicated  by  any  Administration  spokesman,  but 
it  is  considered  likely  that  it  will  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Transportation  Act  putting  "teeth" 
in  it  so  that  a  penalty  will  be  attached  to  violations  of 
decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  President  will  probably  address  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  discussing  the  strikes,  should  the 
situation  at  that  time  seem  to  require  drastic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

While  official  Washington  was  fairly  optimistic  to- 
day regarding  a  possible  settlement  of  the  coal  strike 
through  the  results  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  opera- 
tors and  miners  Monday,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
same  holds  true  of  the  rail  situation.  President 
Harding's  latest  move  as  voluntary  negotiator  has 
apparently  not  found  favor  with  representatives  of  the 
shop  mechanics'  organization,  while  the  attitude  of  the 
railroad  presidents  as  expressed  by  individuals  among 
them  is  not  wholly  one  of  approval. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  President  has  asked  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  reconvene  on  Aug.  15,  regardless  of  whether 
the  tariff  bill  is  ready  by  that  time.  When  the  House 
adjourned  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
reassemble  on  Aug.  15  and  immediately  adjourn  if  the 
tariff  bill  was  not  ready  for  submission. 

President  Harding  and  his  cabinet  are  making  no 
effort   to  belittle   the  gro^ning  seriousness   of   the   coal 


and  rail  strikes.  The  attitude  of  both  sides  in  the  rail- 
road strike  on  the  seniority  question  leaves  little  room 
for  optimism  that  this  difference  can  be  easily  com- 
promised. Representatives  of  the  shop  men  are  even 
opposed  to  leaving  the  question  to  the  railroad  labor 
board  for  decision. 

Contractors  Protest  Against  Priority  Order 

Washington,  Aug.  8. — That  the  greater  part  of  the 
construction  projects  now  under  way  throughout  the 
country  will  be  fciced  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  con- 
struction materials  unless  the  present  coal  priority 
order  is  modified  is  the  statement  made  to-day  by  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  in  a  peti- 
tion of  protest  to  the  Interjtate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  association  is  looking  not  so  much  to  the 
immediate  situation  as  to  that  which  will  prevail  when 
the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  shall  have  been  settled. 
The  petition  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
reopening  of  the  mines,  the  demand  for  coal  will  be 
not  less  than  320,444  cars  per  week.  Of  the  maximum 
324,000  serviceable  cars  only  291,000  will  be  suitable 
for  the  loading  and  transportation  of  coal,  leaving 
only  33,000  open-top  cars  weekly  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. Going  on  the  assumption  that  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes  will  be  settled  shortly,  and  that  the 
present  priority  order  stands,  the  contractors  estimate 
the  probable  demand  and  supply  of  open-top  cars 
weekly  during  August,  September  and  October  will  be 
as  follows: 

WePkly   Needs   of  Open    Top    Cars 

Per  Cent 
Coininodity  Demands  Supply  Supplied 

Coal      320.000  291,000  91 

Sandstone   and    gravel....      50,000  10.64.')  21 

Ore     40.000  S.S16  21 

Iron    and    .steel 25.000  5.322  22 

Miscellaneous     20,000  4.25S  21 

Limestone     10. lino  2.129  21 

Coke     10.0(111  2.129  21 


Coal  Priority  System  Slowly  Developin 


Railroatt-i  and  Public  Utilities  Take  Present  Produt-lion  and  Even  with 

Fair  Expansion  of  Output  Some  Stopping  of 

Plants  Appears  Inevitable 


Washington,  Aug.  8. — Henry  B.  Spencer,  Federal 
fuel  distributer,  said  to  The  Iron  Age  that  the  present 
production  of  bituminous  coal  will  take  care  only  of 
classes  1  and  2  of  the  priority  list,  and  that  for  class 
4,  which  includes  steel  manufacturers,  blast  furnaces 
and  industrial  plants  generally,  there  will  be  no  coal 
available. 

Until  the  working  plans  of  the  Federal  fuel  distri- 
bution committee  are  fully  operative  industrial  users  of 
coal  may  continue  to  get  some  of  the  supplies  which 
they  have  bought,  but  these  will  gradually  be  cut  off 
under  the  system  of  car  allotment  to  mines  for  the 
prior  classes  and  these  prior  wants  will  be  taken  care 
of  before  coal  can  be  shipped  to  any  other  designation. 

There  are  a  few  steel  companies  operating  by-prod- 
uct coke  ovens  which  furnish  gas  to  municipalities,  and 
these  in  all  probability  will  get  coal  for  coking  purposes 
under  the  public  utility  preference,  but  it  may  be  that 
their  supply  will  be  limited  so  that  only  as  many  ovens 
can  be  operated  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  supply- 
ing municipal  light  and  heat. 

Coal  Stocks  Greatly  Reduced 

A  survey  of  the  coal  stocks  of  the  industrial  plants 
of  the  country  has  been  completed  by   the  President's 


committee,  revealing  that  the  400  jjlants  from  which 
returns  were  received  had  on  Aug.  1  only  20  days  coal 
supply.  This,  of  course,  is  an  average  percentage,  some 
plants  having  several  weeks  supply  while  others  were 
within  a  few  days  or  a  week  of  the  bottom  of  their 
coal  stocks  and  were  facing  shutdowns. 

With  the  organization  plan  of  the  fuel  distribution 
committee  completed,  there  was  a  rush  to  Washington 
by  representatives  of  industries  of  all  classes  for  priori- 
ties, but  in  most  instances  these  claimants  for  consid- 
eration were  referred  to  their  State  fuel  agencies, 
which  will  take  care  of  their  wants,  if  possible,  after 
the  priorities  which  have  been  established  under  Gov- 
ernment order  are  provided  for. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  daily  consumption 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  at  present  is 
1,600,000  tons,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that  railroads, 
public  utilities  and  industrial  plants  generally  are  eat- 
ing into  their  stocks  at  an  enormous  rate,  as  the  soft 
coal  production  is  roughly  only  4,000,000  tons  a  week 
or  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  amount  being  con- 
sumed. 

The  railroads  require  at  least  280,000  tons  daily  or 
half  of  the  soft  coal  now  being  produced,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  the  public   utilities  of  the   country  re- 
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quire   1,500,000   tons  weekly,  which  will  take   most  of 
the  remaining  half  of  present  .production. 

Northwest  Asks  for  12,000,000  Tons 

In  addition  to  these  pressing  wants,  which  have 
been  given  first  claim  upon  coal  supplies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's distribution  plan,  the  Northwest,  which  re- 
lies on  getting  its  winter  supply  of  coal  by  way  of  the 
Great  Lakes  before  the  close  of  navigation,  has  asked 
for  the  shipment  of  12,000,000  tons  additional,  and  the 
fuel  distribution  committee  is  planning  to  begin  ship- 
ments of  this  not  later  than  Sept.  1.  As  there  will  then 
be  only  about  12  weeks  remaining  in  the  navigation 
season,  this  means  a  shipment  of  not  less  than  1,000,000 
tons  weekly. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steel  industry  will  have 
very  little,  if  any,  coal  to  draw  upon  until  there  is  an 
increase  in  production.  Before  the  strike  of  railroad 
shopmen,  the  coal  mines  were  producing  about  5,500,- 
000  tons  a  week  and  this  has  been  brought  down  to  less 
than  4,000,000  tons,  though  slight  gains  have  been 
made  in  the  past  two  weeks.  In  1921,  with  industry 
operating  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  this  year,  407,- 
000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  were  mined.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  country  under 
present  conditions  is  7,000,000  tons  a  week  and  this 
does  not  allow  anything  for  stocks  which  must  be  car- 
ried during  the  winter  months  to  insure  against  delays 
in  transportation  due  to  ice  and  snow.  Therefore,  until 
soft  coal  production  can  be  greatly  increased  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  and  other  manufacturing  industries 
will  have  troubles  which  undoubtedly  will  become  more 
serious  while  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  continue. 

While  it  is  intimated  here  that  the  steel  industry 
because  of  its  essential  character  in  the  maintenance 
of  railroad  transportation  will  have  a  certain  degree 
of  preference  among  industrial  plants,  this  preference 
will  amount  to  little  or  nothing  until  there  is  an  in- 
crea.se  in  the  coal  supply.  A  question  that  has  been 
considered  this  week  by  the  fuel  distribution  committee 
is  what  shall  be  done  with  coal  mined  by  steel  com- 
panies in  their  own  mines  and  transported  in  their  own 
cars.  It  has  been  stated  that  no  extreme  measures  will 
be  resorted  to  unless  necessary,  but  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry, in  common  with  others  which  have  been  placed 
among  the  deferred  priorities,  will  be  asked  to  cut  down 
voluntarily  on  its  coal  consumption. 

Visits  to  Washington  Not  Advised 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  it  will  do 
little  good  for  officials  or  other  representatives  of 
manufacturing  plants  to  come  to  Washington  in  an 
effort  to  get  coal.  The  fuel  distribution  committee  has 
been  obliged  to  turn  away  many  who  have  visited 
Washington  this  week  for  .such  purpose.  The  time  of 
the  committee  has  largely  been  taken  up  with  confer- 
ences and  getting  its  program  under  way  and  members 
of  the  committee  have  not  had  the  time  to  interview 
those  who  have  come  to  see  them.  The  result  is  that 
these  special  messengers  have  usually  not  gotten  fur- 
ther than  a  clerk  in  the  fuel  distribution  committee's 
offices,  who  has  told  them  to  take  up  such  matters  with 
the  State  fuel  agencies,  a  list  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Aug.  3,  p.  299.  The  Government's  com- 
mittee will  confine  its  work  chiefly  to  getting  coal  for 
railroads,  public  utilities  and  States. 


Another    Voluntary    Coal    Price    Agreement 

Proposed 

Washington,  Aug.  8. — Skyrocketing  coal  prices  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  subject  of  a  conference  to-day 
between  representatives  of  operating  mines  in  that 
State  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  and  Federal 
Fuel  Distributer  Spencer.  The  purely  voluntary  price 
arrangement  of  June  1  of  $:?.25  to  $3.50  a  ton  broke 
down  two  weeks  ago  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
coal  producing  districts  refused  to  co-operate  in  the 
voluntary  agreement  at  that  time  and  partly  due  to 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  railroads  offering 
$1.50    above    the    fair    price   for   coal    in    the   districts 


which  did  agree.  Many  coal  operators  in  the  districts 
where  the  voluntary  agreement  was  made  have  held 
to  the  fair  price,  but  other  districts  are  asking  as  high 
as  $7  to  $8  a  ton. 

The  operators  proposed  at  to-day's  conference  that  a 
new  fair  price  should  be  fixed  at  a  somewhat  higher 
level  than  that  of  June  1  to  allow  fur  increased  work- 
ing expenses  due  to  car  shortages  and  partial  opera- 
tion of  mines.  Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  Pennsylvania 
production  is  consumed  in  that  State,  it  was  deemed  a 
matter  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  should 
participate.  Hence  a  meeting  has  been  arranged  for 
Wednesday,  Aug.  9,  between  Governor  Sproul's  State 
coal  committee  and  the  Administratron  officials  for 
consideration  of  the  matter. 


Plan   of   Organization   for  Coal  Distribution 

Washington,  Aug.  8. — Henry  B.  Spencer,  the  Fed- 
eral fuel  distributer,  has  announced  the  following  plan 
of  organization  for  the  distribution  of  available  coal 
supplies  in  the  present  emergency. 

The  President's  fuel  distribution  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  chairman;  At- 
torney General  Daugherty,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fall,  Commissioner  Aitchison  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  Federal  Fuel  Distributer  Spen- 
cer, has  appointed  the  following  administrative  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  distribution  of 
all  available  supplies  among  the  railroads.  Federal  in- 
stitutions and  States: 

H.  B.  Spencer,  Federal  Fuel  Distributer,  Cliairman. 

Staff  Coal   Operators'  Advisory 

.Samuel    Porcher,  Committee 

Railroad  fuel.  C.  E.  Bockus,  Chairman, 

Le    Baron   S.    Willard,  Virginia. 

Tidewater  coal.  E.  E.  White. 

J.    N.   Snider,  Southern  West  Virginia. 

Xevv  lingland  and  Eastern.         E.  C.  Mahan, 
C.  E.  Tuttle,  Southern  Appalachian. 

Lake   coal.  E.  L.  Douglas, 

George   P.    MacGregor,  Eastern      Kentucky. 

Southwestern    region.  William  J.  Magee. 

E.    M.    Durham,    Jr.,  High     volatile     district     of 

Southeastern   region.  Southern   West  Virginia. 

E.  W.   Thornley,  George    R.    Francis, 
Manager  of  orders.  Pennsylvania. 

F.  G.  Tryon, 
Geological  Survey. 

Lt.  Com.  E.  A.  Cobey, 
United   States   Navy. 

M.   J.   Gormley.  American   Railway  Association. 
J.  C.  Roth.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
D.  R.   MacLeod,  secretary  to  the  committee. 
In   addition   district  committees  have   been   created 
in  the  principal  coal-producing  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  orders  from  the  Federal  fuel  distributer 
among  the  mines.     These  committees  shall  consist  of 
a  representative  of  the  fuel  distributer.  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,   coal   operators   and   the   railroads. 
District  headquarters  have  been  established  in  the  fol- 
lowing coal  regions: 

Norton.   Va. — All  of  Virginia  except  the  Pocahontas  district, 
liluefleld.    W.    Va. — Pocahontas.    Winding   Gulf,    New    River, 

Tug  River  and  A'irginian  districts. 
Huntington,   W.  Va. — Kanawha.  Logan,  Williamson  and  Blr 

Sandy   districts. 
Knoxville.    Tenn. — Fields    in    Southeastern    Kentucky   outside 

of  Harlan  and  Hazard ;   all  mines  in   Tennessee. 
Loui.-iville,     Ky. — Harlan,     Hazard    and    Western     Kentucky 

fields    on    Louisville    &    Nashville    and    Illinois    Central 

railroads. 
Birmingham,  Ala. — All  mines  in  Alabama. 

Gradual  Working  of  Priority  Plan  Expected 

Pending  the  completion  of  this  organization,  three 
intermediate  stages  will  ensue:  1.  Continuation  of 
their  normal  business  by  the  operators;  2.  Priority 
buyers  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  service  order  No.  23  will  gradually  en- 
croach upon  operators'  business;  3.  Coal  orders  placed 
through  the  Federal  fuel  distributer  for  railroad  pur- 
poses and  State  committees  will  gradually  absorb  the 
total  output  of  the  mines. 

This  latter  clause  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a  state- 
ment given  out  at  the  Federal  fuel  distributer's  office 
and  indicates  as  clearly  as  anything  that  has  been 
stated  as  to  what  extent  industrial  plants  may  expect 
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to  get  coal  until  their  is  a  marked  increase  in  produc- 
tion. 

Governors  of  all  States  have  been  asked  to  create 
fuel  committees,  the  orders  from  whom  will  be  sent  to 
the  Federal  fuel  distributer  here.  These  State  commit- 
tees have  been  asked  to  report  to  Washington  a  list  of 
those  who  should  receive  priority  coal  for  current  use, 
not  for  storage,  in  the  order  of  the  emergency  of  their 
need;  also  the  nature  of  the  consumer,  whether  public 
utility  or  industrial  plant;  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand 
and  the  amount  required  by  each  to  maintain  operation. 

The  State  committees  are  expected  to  distribute 
such  coal  as  may  be  allotted  to  them  in  the  following 
order:  1.  Public  utilities  and  public  institutions;  2. 
Household  coal;  3.  Industrial  manufacturing  public 
necessities;  4.    Industries  in  general. 

Until  such  time  as  priority  orders  from  the  Federal 
fuel  distributer  shall  reach  them,  coal  operators  are 
expected  to  operate  individually  as  they  have  been. 

Coke  Supply  Problem 

The  Federal  fuel  distribution  committee  will  prob- 
ably consider  the  question  of  coke  supply  this  week. 
The  probability  is  that  some  means  will  be  found  to 
take  coking  coal  and  divert  it  to  other  use.  A  problem 
in  this  connection  is  what  to  do  with  coal  mined  by  coke 
companies  and  shipped  over  their  own  lines  and  in  their 
own  cars  direct  to  the  coke  ovens.  This  whole  question 
will  doubtless  be  decided  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Consumption  of  tin  plate  for  food  packing  will  not 
be  materially  affected  by  the  coal  prioi-ities,  the  Federal 
Fuel  Distributor  having  assured  canning  companies  that 
coal  will  be  provided  for  them  to  prevent  spoilage  of 
the  large  quantities  of  farm  crops. 


More  Workers  and  Increased  Coke  Production 
in  Connellsville  Region 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Aug.  7. — Fuel  production  in  the 
Connellsville  bituminous  region  for  the  week  ended 
July  29  showed  the  largest  tonnage  since  the  week  of 
April  15,  when  the  strike  situation  became  serious  in 
the  Fayette  county  region.  Merchant  coke  producers 
made  a  larger  gain  for  the  week  than  did  furnace  coke 
producers.  The  merchant  operators  have  been  the 
heaviest  sufferers  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  and 
the  gain  last  week  is  considered  significant.  Fuel  pro- 
duction in  the  region  increased  72.700  tons,  an  increase 
of  4030  tons  over  the  preceding  week. 

Outside  workers  continue  to  be  imported  but  here 
and  there  regular  employees  in  the  region  are  return- 
ing to  their  jobs  at  the  old  or  at  other  plants.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  element  which  has  affiliated  with 
union  locals.  These  workers,  now  affiliated  with  the 
union,  are,  if  anything,  even  more  determined  than 
ever  to  remain  out.  They  have  been  told  that  the 
strike  in  the  union  fields  will  never  be  settled  until  the 
union  in  this  field  is  granted  i-ecognition.  Inasmuch 
as  they  stand  little  chance  of  being  reinstated  on  em- 
ployment lists  at  plants  in  the  region,  they  apparently 
figure  that  their  course  is  to  hold  out  for  union  recog- 
nition. 

With  increased  production,  coal  shipments  naturally 
are  increasing.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  the 
week  of  July  29,  alone  handled  4706  loads,  an  increase 
of  more  than  700  loads  over  the  preceding  week. 

That  the  strikers  are  recogmizing  the  situation  as 
more  serious  from  their  viewpoint  is  indicated  in  the 
amount  of  dynamiting  which  has  been  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  No  less  than  three  railroad  bridges 
on  lines  over  which  fuel  shipments  have  been  increas- 
ing were  dynamited,  although  in  no  instance  was  traffic 
delayed  more  than  24  hr.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  homes 
have  been  dynamited. 

No  Allocation  of  Cars  As  Yet 

Operation  of  Federal  distribution  through  allocation 
of  cars  in  the  Fayette  County  field  has  not  been  in- 
stituted but  the  tentative  organization  is  ready  pend- 
ing actual  putting  into  force  of  these  regulations  by 
the  government.     Price  control  has  not  been   put  into 


cfToct,  with  the  result  that  coal  is  being  sold  for  as  high 
as  $8  a  ton.  Wagon  mines  in  the  county  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  get  out  the  maximum  tonnage  possible 
before  the  federal  price  fixing  gets  into  operation. 

Production  in  the  Connellsville  region,  according  to 
observers,  will  approximate  28  per  cent  of  normal.  The 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  operating  at  around  33  to  '',^> 
per  cent  and  this  is  being  slowly  increased.  P^fforts 
are  being  directed  at  increasing  production  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  While  a  few  of  the  idle  workers  in  the 
region,  as  stated  above,  have  returned  to  work,  the 
majority  of  increased  output  is  due  to  imported  workers. 
When  the  actual  break  in  the  county  situation  will 
come  is  problematical. 


Kaili(i;i(l    Sliopmen's    Pay    Higher    Than    in 
Private  Plants 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  10  East 
Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York,  has  made  a  study  of 
the  wages  of  the  striking  railroad  shopmen.  Railroad 
skilled  shop  mechanics  include  machinists,  boiler 
makers,  blacksmiths,  sheet  metal  workers,  and  elec- 
trical workers,  whose  duties  in  the  railroad  shops  are 
practically  identical  with  the  duties  of  men  employed 
in  commercial  foundries  and  machine  shops.  The  re- 
port resulting  from  the  investigation  just  completed 
covers  the  wages  of  388,560  men  employed  in  1338 
plants,  or  73  per  cent  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops,  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  Census  of  Manufacturers  in  1919.  The  state- 
ment estimates  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  skilled 
railroad  mechanics  to  be  $33.67,  under  the  reduced 
rates  recently  established  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
The  weekly  wages  of  foundry  and  machine  shop  em- 
ployees, however,  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  were  $25.08,  giving 
the  railroad  employees  an  advantage  of  32  per  cent 
in  weekly  eai-nings  over  the  earnings  of  men  perform- 
ing identical  work  in  the  shops  of  private  companies. 
Since  a  decline  in  wages  of  outside  shop  workers  has 
taken  place  since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  position  of 
the  railroad  shopmen  is  even  more  favorable.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  Board's  report,  briefly 
stated,  is  this: 

"Railroad  shopmen  are  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  they  were  in  1914,  in  three  ways:  First, 
that  their  hours  of  employment  have  been  reduced, 
giving  them  more  time  for  leisure  and  recreation; 
second,  that  their  economic  status,  even  under  the  new 
wage  cuts,  is  10  per  cent  higher  than  eight  years  ago; 
and  third,  that  the  average  weekly  wages  of  railroad 
shopmen  are  at  least  32  per  cent  higher  than  those  of 
men  doing  the  same  work  but  employed  by  other  in- 
dustries, where  wages  are  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
demand  for  labor." 


Coal  Production  Increased  to  ^1,250,000  Tons 

Washington,  Aug.  8. — An  increase  of  about  7% 
per  cent  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the 
week  of  July  31  to  Aug.  5,  inclusive,  is  indicated  by  the 
weekly  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
This  was  the  eighteenth  week  of  the  coal  strike. 

Preliminary  returns  show  a  production  for  the  week 
of  4,250,000  tons  against  3,933,000  tons  in  the  week  be- 
fore. The  increase  is  due,  the  report  states,  to  im- 
proved car  supply  in  the  Middle  Appalachian  fields 
rather  than  to  reopening  of  mines  hitherto  closed  by 
the  strike. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  bituminous  output,  the 
eighteenth  week  finds  production  still  about  1,100,000 
tons  short  of  the  level  reached  before  the  railroad  shop- 
men's strike,  for  in  the  week  ended  June  24,  5,337,000 
tons  of  coal  were  raised. 

Production  of  anthracite  in  the  week  ended  Aug.  5 
will  be  barely  30,000  tons.  The  total  of  all  coal,  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous,  is  therefore  in  round  numbers  4,- 
280,000  tons.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  1921  7,320.- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  and  1,750,000  tons  of  anthracite 
were  produced,  making  a  total  of  9,070,000  tons;  and 
the  rate  the  year  before  that  was  11,283,000  tons.     The 
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present   rate   of   output    is   therefore   from   five   to   six 
million  tons  below   normal. 

Beehive  Coke  Production 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the  production  of 
beehive  coke  during  the  last  week  of  July.  From  re- 
ports of  cars  loaded  by  the  principal  carriers,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  that  the  total  out- 
put was  110,000  tons,  an  increase  over  the  revised" 
figure  for  the  week  preceding  of  5000  tons. 

Cumulative  production  for  1922  now  stands  at  3,- 
625,000  net  tons  against  3,563,000  tons  during  the 
corresponding  period  In  1921,  and  12,411,000  tons  in 
1920. 


Revision  of  Coal  Priority  List 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Aug.  4 
issued  amendment  No.  1  to  its  car  service  order  No.  23. 
This  amendment  places  in  class  2  of  the  priority  list 
all  bituminous  coal  which  has  passed  over  screens  of 
4  in.  or  larger  opening,  coke  and  anthi-acite  coal,  to  be 
shipped  to  retail  dealers  for  household  use.  Class  4  is 
eliminated  and  a  new  class  4  is  substituted  therefor, 
reading  as  follows: 

Class  4.  Coal  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs  and  medicines  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
containers  therefor,  for  daily  use  but  not  for  storage, 
exchange  or  sale. 

This  places  tin  plate  mills,  for  example,  within  the 
class  4  priority,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will 
be  any  coal  for  those  in  class  4  until  production  has 
been   considerably  increased. 

Agents  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissian  to 
have  charge  of  car  service  directions  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  following  points:  Thurmond,  W.  Va., 
S.  J.  Maywood;  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  B.  S.  Robertson; 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  C.  C.  Semple;  Norton,  Va.,  W.  L. 
Barry;  Kno.xville.  Tenn.,  O.  S.  Reynolds;  Louisville, 
Ky.,  H.  M.  Priest;   Birmingham,  Ala.,  J.  B.  Ford. 


.A.sk  Repeal  of  Illinois  Miner  Law 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association  and  other 
commercial  bodies  are  sending  appeals  to  members  of 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  a.sking  them  to  call  a 
special  session  in  order  to  pass  laws  and  repeal  laws 
which  at  present  .bar  any  except  experienced  miners 
from  working  in  Illinois  coal  mines.  Workers  now 
must  have  had  two  years  experience  to  pass  the  exam- 
ining board  and  it  is  charged  that  it  is  seen  by  the 
board  that  only  union  miners  pass.  It  is  urged  that 
the  law  be  annulle<l  in  view  of  a  possible  national  emer- 
gency, which  could  not  be  advantageously  met  under 
the  existing  statutes. 


Industry  Retarded  by  Strikes 

Advance  information  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  connection  with  its  Survey  of  Current 
Business  supports  previous  conclusions  regarding  the 
retarding  effect  of  labor  difficulties  on  industry.  So 
far,  these  disturbances  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
deeper  undercurrent  of  returning  prosperity.  Produc- 
tion in  many  industries  has  been  slowed  down  by  these 
annoyances,  but  there  is  a  genei-al  feeling  that  early 
settlements  will  be  reached  and  that  business  will  con- 
tinue to  gain  in  volume. 


Freight  Car  Situation 

Washington,  Aug.  8.— The  effect  of  the  strike  of 
railroad  shop  mechanics  on  the  rolling  stock  of  the  rail- 
roads is  noted  in  the  latest  report  of  the  ear  service 
division  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  Although 
this  i"eport  covers  conditions  only  up  to  July  15,  two 
weeks  after  the  rail  strike  was  called,  there  was  an 
increase  of  17,496  bad  order  cars  during  that  period. 
Of  the  2,258,267  freight  cars  on  line  342,079,  or  15.1  per 


cent,  were  in  need  of  repairs  on  July  15,  compared  with 
324,583,  or  14.3  per  cent  on  July  1. 

Freight  cars  idle  on  American  railroads  on  July  15 
totaled  417,029,  compared  with  405,120  on  July  1,  or  an 
increase  of  11,909  cars.  Allowing  7  per  cent  as  repre- 
senting the  normal  number  unfit  for  service  would  leave 
184,000  as  the  number  unfit  for  service  and  idle  because 
of  business  conditions. 

Pittsburgh    Not,  Looking    for    Early    End    of 
Strikes 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  8. — Iron  and  steel  and  fuel  in- 
terests here  still  hesitate  about  believing  that  there 
will  be  an  early  termination  of  the  railroad  and  coal 
miners'  strikes.  So  far  as  the  coal  strike  is  concerned, 
all  signs  now  point  to  a  finish  fight,  and  it  may  be  set 
down  positively  that  the  representation  of  Pittsburgh 
coal  operators  at  the  national  conference  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland  to-morrow  will  be  no  gi-eater  than 
at  the  attempted  meeting  in  that  city  yesterday.  Re- 
ports reaching  here  from  Cleveland  are  to  the  effect 
that  so  little  tonnage  was  represented  at  the  meeting 
called  by  President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  coal  minei-s' 
union  yesterday  that  it  was  adjourned  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  called. 

Considerable  embarrassment  has  been  caused  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  operators  by  a  meeting  held  here  Sun- 
day between  A.  M.  Ogle,  president  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, and  Mr.  Lewis,  accompanied  by  attorneys. 
The  result  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  memorandum  of 
agreement,  the  outgrowth  of  which  is  the  idea  of  to- 
morrow's conference  in  Cleveland.  To  this  it  is  hoped 
to  attract  operators  from  all  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Ogle,  according  to  local  coal  operators  having  member- 
ship in  the  National  Coal  Association,  has  no  authority 
as  head  of  that  organization  to  negotiate  wage  scales 
or  other  matters  in  the  present  dispute.  His  action,  as 
well  as  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  strike 
situation,  are  believed  to  have  been  threshed  out  at  a 
meeting  held  here  to-day  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  pro- 
ducers' association. 

Meanwhile,  the  coal  situation  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  far  as  production  is  concerned  does'  not 
change  much.  There  has  been  no  material  falling  off 
in  the  output  of  the  mines,  but  the  impression  is  so 
strong  in  the  minds  of  striking  miners  that  victory  is 
at  hand  that  efforts  to  reopen  idle  mines  have  not  met 
with  much  success.  Priorities  in  the  distribution  of 
coal  thus  far  have  not  been  very  generally  applied, 
chiefly  because  the  machinery  for  enforcing  them  has 
not  yet  been  set  up.  The  result  is  that  coal  prices  are 
largely  on  a  supply  and  demand  basis  and  no  attention 
has  been  given  the  maximum  suggested  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Steam  coal  from  nearby  fields  to-day  is  selling  at 
$7.50  per  net  ton  at  mines,  while  by-product  grade 
commands  $7.50  and  lump  gas  coal  is  selling  around  $8. 
The  railroads  seem  to  be  making  some  progress  in  re- 
placing striking  shopmen,  but  operations  still  are  more 
or  less  adversely  affected  by  the  poor  condition  of  the 
equipment  and  of  course  by  the  inability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  secure  full  supplies  of  coal. 

The  issue  in  both  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  is 
very  clearly  defined.  Mine  operators  believe  that  they 
will  be  successful  in  the  struggle  if  given  sufficient  time 
and  the  same  thought  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
railroad  executives.  Whether  the  struggles  will  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  a  definite  conclusion  seems  to  hinge 
largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  Business 
men  generally  hope  that  the  Government  will  not  in- 
terfere because  they  believe  that  at  best  only  a  partial 
settlement  could  be  effected. 


Strike  at  Chicago  Rail  Steel  Mills 

Chicago,  Aug.  8. — Approximately  1000  mill  hands 
have  struck  at  the  hard  steel  bar  mills  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Calumet  Steel  Co.  at  Chicago 
Heights,  HI.  The  strikers  want  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  wages.     Both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  are  out. 
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Kepeal  the  Immigralioii  Act 

In  the  matter  of  immigration  our  "open  door" 
policy  allowed  us  for  many  years  to  draw  upon 
the  manual  labor  of  Europe's  best  types.  But  the 
quality  of  our  immigration  gradually  deterior- 
ated, as  more  backward  peoples  sought  an  asylum 
here,  and  a  change  in  our  "open  door"  law  was 
called  for  but  was  not  obtained.  When  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  our  mixed  immigration  policy 
could  no  longer  be  ignored,  not  a  few  insisted 
upon  a  "closed  door"  policy;  but  these  had  no 
knowledge  of  our  industrial  dependency,  and  a 
temporary  compromise  was  attempted  in  the  3  per 
cent  Dillingham  Law,  the  damaging  effects  of 
which  are  now  clearly  apparent. 

Unfortunately  the  framers  of  this  law  took  no 
account  of  the  inferior  industrial  and  mental 
quality  of  our  more  recent  immigration.  The  re- 
sult was — to  the  gratification  of  organized  labor 
— that  we  deprived  ourselves  of  needed  additions 
to  both  our  skilled  and  common  labor.  Under 
the  law,  the  large  body  of  non-industrial  aliens  in 
our  midst  ha.s  been  unnecessarily  increased.  And 
now  a  two-year  extension  of  the  Dillingham  law 
has  been  made  without  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  its 
results,  and  largely  under  pressure  from  those 
interested  in  creating  a  monopoly  of  jobs. 

Taking  the  countries  which  supply  nearly  all 
the  common  labor  used  in  the  industries  outside 
the  needle  trades,  we  gained  in  immigration  over 
emigration  in  the  ten  months  ending  April  30, 
1922,  the  almost  negligible  figure  of  9813  adult 
persons  of  the  class  usually  able  to  enter  indus- 
try. But  this  is  not  the  whole  measure  of  damage 
done  to  our  industries,  which  were  regularly  re- 
quiring and  absorbing  a  quarter  of  a  million 
adults  annually,  qualified  for  common  labor.  We 
actually  lost  some  tens  of  thousands  of  good  work- 
ers during  these  ten  months,  25,000  in  fact,  and  in 
addition  46,394  Hebrews  entered  under  the  Dil- 
lingham law  in  that  time,  while  only  713  of  the 
Jewish  emigrant  class  left  the  United  States. 
These  Hebrews  included  women  and  children  "of 
no  occupation,"  who  composed  the  majority  and 
who  quickly  migrated  to  the  already  congested 
ghettos  of  a  few  larger  cities,  while  the  adult 
males  who  entered  with  them  were  largely  of  the 
needle  trades  in  which  we  already  had  an  over- 
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supply.  This  class  of  immigrants  has  refused,  as 
a  rule,  to  enter  into  other  industries.  The  Dill- 
ingham law,  therefore,  places  a  continued  penalty 
upon  our  former  lack  of  discretion  and  upon  our 
immigration  policy  based  largely  on  sentimental- 
ity. 

The  maintenance  of  our  common  labor  is  basic 
and  is  an  industrial  necessity.  There  is,  in  fact, 
already  a  deficit  in  the  common  labor  supply  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  causes  a  real 
"restraint  of  trade"  and  of  new  enterprise.  Many 
types  of  manual  labor  are  needed  in  our  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  territories  and  additions  also 
to  the  body  of  our  skilled  craftsmen.  The  sup- 
ply of  this  labor  through  immigration  has  been 
deliberately  allowed  to  run  down  with  the  active 
aid  of  those  interested  in  insuring  that  labor  here 
shall  have  a  high  scarcity  value. 

Thus  recruiting  for  the  low  manual  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  which  the  average  American  work- 
er for  years  has  resolutely  refused  to  perform 
is  now  left  to  politics  and  a  freak  law.  The  com- 
mon labor  which  will  fire  the  factory  boiler,  reap 
our  harvests  and  "help"  building  tradesmen  and 
skilled  craftsmen  in  evei-y  line  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  normal  operations.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  almost  wholly  supplied  by  immigration 
and  is  now  at  a  minimum. 

The  immigration  restrictions  needed  are  these: 
An  immediate  repeal  of  the  Dillingham  3  per 
cent  law,  the  improvement  of  our  general  immi- 
gration code  which  at  present  makes  it  absolute- 
ly impossible  to  discriminate  at  any  time  in  favor 
of  the  real  labor  needs  of  the  country,  and  some 
emergency  control  of  admission  to  the  country 
which  shall  be  legally  operative  whenever  it  is 
needed  to  mitigate  the  social  effects  of  the  trade 
depression  or  to  prevent  an  immigrant  "run"  upon 
the  United  States  during  a  crisis. 

Commissioner  W.  W.  Husband  of  the  Federal 
Immigration  Bureau  declared  last  week  at  the 
Wellesley  Industrial  Conference  that  our  policies 
of  "open  door,"  "closed  door"  and  "percentage 
basis"  were  fundamentally  wrong  and  insisted 
that  when  the  United  States  is  short  of  one  kind 
of  labor  we  should  have  laws  which  will  permit  us 
to  handle  the  matter  scientifically,  laws  which 
will  allow  us  to  pick  and  choose  intelligently  and 
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to  obtain  material  that  would  surely  develop  into 
good  American  citizenship.  The  modification  of 
the  law  should  follow  the  example  of  Canada 
which  has  saved  herself  the  dilemma  in  which 
■we  find  ourselves  by  exercising  a  selection  privi- 
lege at  the  place  of  origin.  Canada  ascertains 
the  qualification  for  making  good  and  certifies 
to  it  abroad,  before  issuing  an  embarkation 
permit,  and  does  not  leave  it  to  chance  and  dis- 
covery after  the  entrant  has  been  turned  loose 
upon  the  country.  Such  a  revision  of  our  policy 
is  not  opposed  to  the  traditional  "spirit  of  Amer- 
ica," but  is  calculated  to  make  the  lot  of  all  those 
accepted  and  of  their  families  more  satisfactory 
than  ever  before. 

Our  population,  foreign-born  or  with  one  or 
both  parents  of  foreign  birth,  was  36,398,958  pei'- 
sons  out  of  a  total  population  of  105,710,620  at  the 
census  of  1920.  That  is,  one-third  of  our  people 
were  of  foreign  origin.  In  view  of  this  it  is  ob- 
vious that  definite  steps  must  be  taken  to  insure 
the  raising  of  the  quality  of  our  immigration,  the 
continuation  of  which  on  the  present  basis  of 
quality  and  quantity  would  lead  to  great  im- 
poverishment of  the  national  intelligence  and  re- 
sources and  corresponding  damage  to  industry. 


Coal  Stocks  and  Coal  Strikes 

From  one  viewpoint  it  appears  to  be  fortunate 
that  the  ii-on  and  steel  industry  has  adopted  the 
by-product  coking  process  so  extensively  in  re- 
cent years,  for  in  this  coal  strike  the  stocks  of 
coal  at  by-product  ovens  have  helped  greatly  in 
maintaining  the  industry  in  operation.  Were 
there  no  by-product  industry,  it  might  be  argued, 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  would  have  been 
affected  much  more  seriously  by  the  strike. 

From  a  long  range  viewpoint  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  in  the  argument.  For  decades 
we  have  had  recurrent  coal  strikes  and  the  whole 
thing  seems  to  have  developed  long  ago  into  a 
guessing  contest.  The  coal  consumers  try  to 
guess  how  long  the  strike  will  last,  and  lay  in 
stocks  accordingly,  while  the  coal  miners  try  to 
guess  how  long  the  stocks  will  last  and  make 
their  preparation  in  corresponding  manner. 
Each  long  strike  added  to  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry induces  both  parties  to  make  guesses  of 
longer  periods  for  the  next  strike. 

At  this  time,  when  the  coal  strike  has  lasted 
for  four  months,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
the  practice  of  stocking  coal  is  doing  any  prac- 
tical good.  The  consumer  bears  the  expense  of 
stocking.  He  pays  in  most  cases  an  extra  price 
for  some  coal  during  the  strike.  Afterwards  he 
is  likely  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  coal  by  way  of 
reimbursement  to  the  coal  miner  for  the  time  the 
miner  has  lost. 

It  has  been  urged  repeatedly  that  coal  con- 
sumers should  stock  coal  in  summer  so  as  to  take 
the  peak  oflf  the  load  of  the  mines  and  the  rail- 
roads in  winter.  Consumers  have  been  indis- 
posed to  do  this  to  any  extent,  presumably  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense,  and  also  because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  the  risk  of  being  without  coal  or  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  an  extra  price  for  a  time  is  simply  of 
the  same  order  as  other  risks  that  business  and 
industry  must  take. 

If    there    is    such    objection    to    stocking    coal 


against  winter,  which  is  sure  to  come  year  after 
year,  it  may  well  be  concluded  that  the  stocking 
of  coal  against  coal  strikes  is  a  serious  burden 
upon  industry.  While  that  is  a  serious  burden 
the  other  burdens  involved  in  a  coal  strike  are 
greater  still.  The  practice  of  having  a  strike  at 
the  time  of  every  wage  scale  settlement,  or  a 
"suspension"  as  the  operation  used  to  be  termed, 
is  so  fixed  that  it  will  certainly  require  very 
definite  and  positive  action  to  eliminate  it. 

In  proportion  to  the  value  of  coal,  the  cost  of 
stocking  is  very  considerable.  While  for  years  it 
has  been  preached  that  consumers  should  stock 
coal  it  may  well  be  considered  whether,  after  all, 
it  would  not  be  cheaper  and  more  eflicient  to  de- 
vise means  whereby  coal  can  be  produced  and 
moved  just  as  it  is  required.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  coal  that  the  whole 
question  needs  to  be  considered  afresh  without 
bias  from  habits  of  thought  already  formed. 


High-Test  Iron  Castings 

Whether  iron  castings  containing  steel  scrap 
are  called  "semi-steel"  or  "high-test  iron"  they 
have  become  recognized  as  a  distinct  product. 
Official  sanction  for  the  use  of  the  term  high-test 
iron  was  given  by  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  at  its  annual  convention  in  June 
when  tentative  specifications  were  adopted  for 
cupola   castings  under  this   designation. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  percentage  of 
steel  scrap  that  will  produce  the  best  results.  It 
has  been  assumed  too  readily  that  almost  any 
quantity  up  to  40  or  50  per  cent  is  productive  of 
good  castings.  The  specifications  referred  to  say 
nothing  about  the  charge  to  be  used,  but  deal 
largely  with  methods  of  testing.  On  other  pages 
of  this  issue  is  a  critical  discussion  of  the  proper 
percentages  of  steel  scrap  in  cupola  iron  and  the 
effect  on  the  strength,  carbon  absorption  and 
hardness.  It  is  based  on  operations  in  a  large  Mid- 
dle Western  foundry  which  throw  new  light  on 
the  metallurgy  of  this  interesting  product.  While 
40  per  cent  of  scrap  in  cupola  charges  seems  to 
insure  the  strongest  iron,  there  are  reasons  why 
20  to  30  per  cent  represents  the  best  working 
charges.  Again,  as  to  hardness  and  carbon  ab- 
sorption, anything  above  40  pfer  cent  scrap  avails 
nothing  and,  as  with  the  strength,  a  deterioration 
follows. 

Definite  scientific  data  on  the  metallurgy  of 
high-test  iron,  which  afford  a  more  scientific  con- 
trol of  the  cupola,  are  welcome.  It  may  be  that 
the  looseness  of  nomenclature  that  gave  the  cur- 
rent designation  of  semi-steel  is  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  evident  latitude  in  practice  which 
this  metal  has  taken  in  the  past  20  years.  With 
the  principles  controlling  its  production  better  de- 
fined and  with  tests  prescribed  as  in  the  specifica- 
tion lately  sanctioned  it  should  take  a  place  of 
even  larger  importance  among  high-grade  prod- 
ucts of  the  foundry. 


Never  in  the  history  of  American  iron  and 
steel  exports  has  there  been  so  large  a  move- 
ment in  black  steel  sheets  as  in  the  past  few 
months.  We  have  referred  before  to  the  remark- 
able demand  from  Japan,  which  began  to  attract 
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attention  a  year  ago.  For  the  eleven  months 
ended  with  May,  Japan  took  about  83.75  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  sheets,  the  actual  figures 
being  516,774,613  lb.  (.230,703  gross  tonsj  out 
of  617,143,078  lb.,  or  over  $17,500,000  worth.  No 
other  American  steel  product  has  approached 
this  record  in  the  same  eleven  months.  In  1913 
the  foreign  sales  of  sheets  were  insignificant  and 
the  present  movement  compares  well  with  some  of 
the  war  exports  of  steel  for  munitions.  New  build- 
ing laws  in  Japan  requiring  the  use  of  metal  in 
place  of  the  highly  inflammable  materials  hitherto 
used,  are  the  chief  cause  of  this  large  demand. 


Viewpoints  of  Old  and  Young 

There  have  been  various  times  when  the 
views  of  old  men  and  young  men  as  to  industrial 
and  business  matters  differed  fundamentally  by 
reason  of  the  difference  in  conditions  in  the  pe- 
riods in  which  the  two  groups  received  their 
training  and  formed  their  philosophies  of  affairs. 

Approximately  seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
commodity  prices  and  wage  rates  began  to  mount 
as  a  result  of  war  conditions.  In  those  seven 
years  many  new  workmen  have  come  into  the 
field  and  many  young  men  have  risen  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  The  time  is  long  enough 
for  these  graduates  to  constitute  a  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  body,  and  some  of  the  things 
that  older  men  consider  curious  in  present-day 
conditions  are  explained  by  that  fact. 

In  a  valuable  monograph  published  a  year 
ago,  "Price  Changes  and  Business  Prospects," 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice-president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Co.,  emphasized  the  difference  in  phi- 
losophy between  men  who  received  their  busi- 
ness training  after  the  year  1896  and  those  who 
flourished  in  the  preceding  30  years.  From  the 
Civil  War  to  1896  the  general  trend  of  prices  was 
downward.  Afterwards  the  general  trend  was 
upward.  The  early  generation  was  trained  to 
conservatism  and  learned  the  evil  of  issuing 
bonds.  The  later  generation  was  trained  in  op- 
timism and  learned  how  profits  could  easily  be 
made  by  issuing  bonds.  In  1896  there  were 
"bloated  bondholders."  Later,  the  bondholder 
became  a  victim  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

In  1916  boys  in  their  teens  were  given  jobs 
at  wages  double  what  their  fathers  had  been 
ahle  to  earn  at  double  the  age.  Now  they  are 
men  six  years  older  and  seriously  believe  high 
wages  for  performing  relatively  simple  opera- 
tions are  perfectly  natural  and  must  be  striven 
for.  The  beginners  of  1917  are  five  years  older. 
Altogether  the  respective  classes  count  up. 
These  young  men  do  not  know  what  hard  work 
is,  and  as  to  striving,  the  chief  idea  in  many 
cases  is  a  strike.  If  older  men  endeavor  to  point 
out  that  the  viewpoint  is  wrong,  that  these  strip- 
lings cannot  reasonably  expect  to  thrive  so  eas- 
ily, the  counsel  is  treated  with  indifference  or 
contempt.  The  eiders  are  "old  fogies"  and  have 
not  kept   up  with  the  times. 

At  various  times  since  the  armistice  it  has 
been  said  in  substance  that  the  will  to  work, 
to  work  efficiently  and  industriously  and  for  rea- 
sonable wages,  would  not  be  restored  until  in- 
dustry   had    passed    through    a    depression.     In 


the  past  few  months  the  remark  has  been  that 
the  depression  of  1921  has  not  produced  the  ex- 
pected results,  and  it  has  been  asked  whether 
the  trouble  is  that  it  was  not  long  enough  or 
was  not  deep  enough.  When  one  divides  the 
workers  into  the  two  classes — on  the  one  hand 
those  who  knew  the  ups  and  downs  of  business 
before  the  great  war  and  appreciate  that  there 
must  be  hard  work  in  order  to  succeed  at  all, 
and  on  the  other  hand  those  whose  whole  ex- 
perience has  been  accumulated  in  the  past  seven 
years,  he  will  have  strong  suspicions  that  the 
older  men  need  no  additional  experience,  but 
that  the  younger  men  have  had  no  real  experi- 
ence at  all.  To  them  1921  may  appear  simply 
as  a  curious  vacation  period,  an  unexplained  in- 
terruption that  merely  needs  to  be  forgotten. 


That  American  vessels  are  fast  falling  be- 
hind in  the  struggle  for  ocean  supremacy  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  from  reports,  month 
by  month,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  For 
the  eleven  months  ended  with  May  foreign  ves^ 
sels  brought  in  68  per  cent  of  our  imports,  while 
American  vessels  accounted  for  only  32  per  cent. 
This  compares  with  41-  per  cent  in  American  ves- 
sels for  the  eleven  months  ended  with  May,  1921, 
and  59  per  cent  for  foreign  vessels.  While  the 
present  share  of  American  carriers  in  American 
commerce  is  a  great  improvement  over  pre-war 
years,  the  figures  do  not  show  the  50  per  cent 
participation  which  might  be  considered  normal. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  100  years 
ago  American  vessels  carried  as  much  as  90  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  in  1910,  the  low  record 
year,  less  than  10  per  cent. 


Probably  for  the  first  time  on  record  France 
is  producing  more  pig  iron  than  Great  Britain. 
It  would  at  least  be  necessary  to  search  the  rec- 
ords of  normal  production  during  many  years  to 
find  a  parallel,  if  one  exists.  In  May  France  pro- 
duced 435,300  gross  tons  of  pig  iron  against  Great 
Britain's  407,900  tons,  and  that  was  the  third 
month  this  year  in  which  the  balance  was  in  favor 
of  France.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
the  French  production  averaged  362,400  tons, 
while  the  British  average  was  only  356,000  tons 
per  month.  In  1913  and  in  1920  the  British  out- 
put was  more  than  double  that  of  France.  A 
British  authority  states  that  export  business  with 
Germany  and  activity  in  the  building  trades  are 
the  main  reasons  for  the  improvement  in  the 
French  industry.  Before  the  war  Great  Britain 
led  the  world  as  an  exporter  of  pig  iron,  but 
thus  far  this  year  the  movement  has  been  less 
than  half  what  it  was  in  1913. 

Iron  Age  Index 

The  index  of  The  Iron  Age  for  the  past  half 
year,  January  to  June  inclusive,  has  been  com- 
piled and  printed  and  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. It  will  be  forwarded  promptly  to  those  who 
have  entered  their  names  on  our  list  as  desiring 
it.  Others  who  may  have  use  for  copies  will  be 
furnished  them  by  addressing  our  Circulation 
Department. 
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MAHONING    VALLEY    CONDITIONS 

CurtailiiU'iit    of    Oporations — Pij:    Iron,    Semi-Fin- 
ished and  Finished  Steel  Markets 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Aug.  8. — In  the  Youngstown 
district,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  suspend- 
ed a  second  blast  furnace  in  its  East  Youngstown 
group,  its  Bessemer  department,  one  blooming  mill 
and  two  open  hearth  furnaces.  At  its  Farrcll,  Pa., 
plant,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  banked  Nos.  1  and  3 
blast  furnaces  and  has  suspended  its  steel  department, 
consisting  of  12  open  hearth  furnaces,  blooming  and 
bar  mills.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  cut  the 
number  of  its  active  open  hearth  furnaces  to  eight 
and  but  one  skelp  mill  at  its  Brown-Bonnell  plant  is 
rolling. 

Active  blast  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  have 
been  reduced  to  10,  as  follows:  Carnegie  Steel,  five  of 
six  at  its  Ohio  Works;  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
two  of  four  at  East  Youngstown,  and  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  and  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  one  each.  On  July  1,  when  the  railway 
shopmen's  strike  started,  18  furnaces  were  active  in 
the  Valley. 

Independent  steel  making  has  been  reduced  to  36 
of  .51  open  hearth  furnaces.  Sheet  mill  production  is 
being  sustained,  however,  as  106  sheet  mills  were 
scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Non-integrat- 
ed sheet  rollers  say  their  sheet  bar  supplies  are  suf- 
ficient for  maintenance  of  rolling  at  a  normal  rate 
until  September. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  operating  but  one  of 
six  batteries  of  by-product  coke  ovens,  the  output  be- 
ing sufficient  for  one  blast  furnace.  It  is  planned  to 
suspend  a  second  stack  as  soon  as  coke  stocks  are  ex- 
hausted and  conserve  coal  for  finishing  mill  uses.  The 
companj'  has  sufficient  semi-finished  steel  on  hand  to 
maintain  rolling  mill  operations  through  August. 

Production  Cost  of  Steel  Up  $15  a  Ton 

Coal  is  not  now  available  for  the  industry,  states 
President  James  A.  Campbell,  adding  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pay  pi-evailing  prices  without  advanc- 
ing prices  of  steel  products.  In  the  production  costs 
of  the  higher  finished  steel  products,  advanced  fuel 
costs  add  at  least  S15  per  ton,  he  states.  There  has 
been  of  course  no  proportionate  advance  in  steel  prices. 
Higher  prices  in  general  for  steel  products  are  pre- 
dicted by  Mr.  Campbell  when  the  industry  again  reaches 
normal.  Continued  scarcity  of  coal,  following  adjust- 
ment of  current  labor  disputes,  is  predicted  for  the  in- 
dustry, tending  to  keep  prices  up  and  adding  to  pro- 
duction costs  of  iron  and  steel. 

Whereas  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  consumes  under 
normal  operations  an  average  of  135  cars  daily,  its 
receipts  dropped  to  11  cars  one  day  last  week  and  35 
another.  Much  of  the  coal  coming  into  this  territory 
is  of  indifferent  quality. 

Market  for  Finished  Steel 

Automobile  interests  continue  to  press  for  delivery 
of  sheets,  especially  on  full  finished  sheets  and  strip 
steel.  There  is  little  surplus  fine  finished  sheet  stock 
available  in  this  district,  as  the  chief  maker  is  fully 
engaged  on  orders  from  regular  trade  channels.  It  is 
pushing  the  installation  of  six  additional  mills  at  its 
Newton   Falls   plant. 

Bars,  plates  and  shapes  are  moving  toward  a  2c. 
minimum.  The  chief  independent  merchant  bar  in- 
terest is  out  of  the  market  and  is  falling  behind  in  its 
obligations  to  customers,  due  to  interruptions  to  pro- 
duction. In  this  territory,  strip  steel  is  quotable  at 
2.60c.  to  2.75c.  for  hot-rolled,  while  cold  finishes  are 
being  quoted  at  4.25c.,  an  advance  of  $5  per  ton  over 
recent  levels. 

In  the  pipe  market,  demand  exceeds  ability  of  mak- 
ers to  produce  under  present  conditions,  and  is  ex- 
ceptionally marked  for  buttweld  sizes.  Difficulties  in 
production  due  to  coal  shortage  are  assuming  serious 
proportions,  and  it  is  unlikely  the  present  rate  of  op- 
erations  can  be  long  maintained. 

The  leading  independent  producer  of  wire  products 


again  curtailed  output  this  week  and  is  out  of  the 
market,  in  so  far  as  new  commitments  are  concerned. 
Though  nominally  quoting  nails  at  $2.50  per  base  keg, 
such  business  has  been  accepted  for  some  time  at  $2.40. 
Prices  of  nails  and  of  plain  wire  at  $2.25  are  declared 
prohibitively  low  by   this  interest. 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  continues  to  quote  from  2c.  to 
2.40c.  for  plates,  but  is  accepting  only  84-in.  mill  sizes. 
A  district  fabricating  interest  is  figuring  on  plate  work 
for  a  power  house  installation  in  Massachusetts  re- 
quiring 2200  tons  of  plates  for  fabrication  into  smoke- 
stacks, boilers  and  the  like.  An  independent  has  been 
negotiating  for  resale  of  90,000  lb.  of  small  squares  of 
forging  steel  quality,  now  in  a  warehouse  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

District  interests  do  not  expect  priority  regulations 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  affect  coal 
already  loaded  and  consigned  to  them,  prior  to  issuance 
of  the  order. 

Virtually  no  pig  iron  is  being  offered  for  sale  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley,  due  to  cutting  down  of  the  num- 
ber of  active  furnaces  and  prevention  of  operation  by 
merchant  stacks  which  had  planned  to  start.  One  in- 
terest whose  operations  may  permit  small  surpluses  to 
be  sold  says  it  will  adhere  to  a  $27  minimum  for  stand- 
ard basic  iron.  Another  independent  is  using  a  consid- 
erable tonnage  of  off-grade  basic,  which  has  been  lying 
in  its  yards  for  several  years,  to  meet  the  current 
emergency. 

All  grades  of  semi-finished  steel  are  held  at  $35, 
with  little  merchant  tonnages  available  except  to  reg- 
ular customers.  In  current  rollings,  production  of 
sheet  bars  is  considerably  ahead  of  slabs  or  billets.  Al- 
ready there  has  been  a  curtailment  in  supplies  going 
to  non-integrated  rolling  interests,  and  sheet  produc- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  be  adversely  affected  as  these 
supplies  are  diminished. 

The  Girard  plant  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
producers  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  opened  Monday  with 
30  puddling  furnaces  fired,  of  88,  and  one  skelp  mill 
rolling,  but  planned  to  suspend  entirely  before  the 
week-end.  Two  light  bar  mills,  which  were  active  last 
week  at  the  Brown-Bonnell  works  of  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  are  idle  this  week. 

Improved  Car   Movements 

During  the  first  five  days  of  August  the  average 
daily  loaded  car  movement  in  the  Youngstown  district 
was  15  per  cent  greater  than  during  corresponding 
period  in  July,  and  20  per  cent  ahead  of  the  same 
period  in  August,  1921.  Considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  freight  movement  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  which  was  the  worst  hit  of  any  of  the 
carriers  serving   this  territory. 

July  wage  distribution  through  banks  was  $4,226,- 
181,  a  decline  of  $461,795  from  the  preceding  month. 
Ju'y  is  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  fail  to  show  a 
gain  over  its  predecessor.  The  decline  is  attributed 
to  loss  of  employment  resulting  fiiom  the  coal  and  rail 
strikes.  The  July  disbursement,  however,  compares 
with  a  payroll  of  $3,323,982  in  July,  1921,  the  low  point 
in  the  post-war  depression. 

Higher  labor  costs  are  predicted  by  some  inter- 
ests. During  the  summer,  until  the  shopmen's  strike 
precipitated  intermittency  of  employment,  labor  short- 
age was  felt  by  most  plants,  especially  at  sheet  mills. 
Workers  have  been  attracted  from  the  steel  industry 
to  other  forms  of  employment. 


The  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  has  let  a 
contract  for  a  one-story  open  hearth  works  for  the  Wis- 
consin Steel  Co.,  One  Hundi-ed  and  Sixth  Street  and 
Torrence  Avenue,  to  cost  $360,000.  The  building  wnll 
be  143  X  504  ft.  The  company  has  also  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  one-story  storage  building  for  steel,  103  x 
400  ft.,  to  cost  $80,000. 


David  Evans  &  Co.,  3720  South  Kedzie  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  opened  a  scrap  iron  and  steel  department 
in  charge  of  Charles  J.  Reagan,  foi-merly  with  Briggs 
&  Turivas.  David  Evans  &  Co.  has  been  in  the  pig 
iron,  coke  and  ferroalloy  business  for  22  years  and  is 
well  known  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Fall  Again 

Drop  8  Per  Cent  Below  May,  But  June  Shows  Larger  Than 

Any  Other  Month  Since  March,  1921 — Fiscal 

Year  Less  Thau  Half  the  Previous  Year 


Washington,  Aug.  8. — Reflecting  a  substantial  de- 
cline, iron  and  steel  exports  for  June  aggregated  212,- 
295  gross  tons,  valued  at  $18,649,816  as  compared  with 
230,062  tons  valued  at  $29,456,348  in  May.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1922  ended  with  June,  exports  totaled  1,721,- 
418  tons  valued  at  $181,798,042  as  compared  with 
4,168,619  tons  valued  at  $608,541,550  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  with  June,  1921. 

Exports  of  machinery,  exclusive  of  vehicles,  for 
June,  were  valued  at  $23,554,356,  as  compared  with 
$19,415,994  for  May.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
June  they  were  valued  at  $245,946,681.     For  June  of 
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Monthly  E.\ports  of  All   Iron  and  Steel  from  United  States. 

The  horizontal  lines  at  left  show,  in  each  case,  the  average 

month  of  the  year  indicated.     The  curve  at  right  shows  the 

movement   during   the   past   18    months 

last  year  machinery  exports  were  valued  at  $31,860,156 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1921,  at 
$593,042,511. 

In  contrast  to  the  downward  trend  of  iron  and  steel 
exports  in  June,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  of  imports, 
which  totaled  39,155  tons,  valued  at  $3,717,093,  com- 

Exporta  of  Principal  Steel  Products  for  June,  1922, 
by   Countries 

Per  Cent 

„,,„,,   „,  Gross  Tons      of  Total 

Black  Steel  Sheets: 

Japan     18,071                 75.9 

Canada     3,453 

Argentina   tbi 

Tin  Plate : 

British    India 3,393               41  g 

Japan 1,949 

Canada    1  012 

Steel  Rails :  ' 

Japan     26,114                59.8 

Canada    5,112 

Mexico     4,797 

Galvanised   Wire : 

Japan     3,225 

Argentina     2  212 

Canada    l!254 

Philippine    Islands 1  2'3 

Barbed  Wire: 

Argentina    2,92S 

Braill     1,524                  '.'.'. 


paring  with  23,093  tons  valued  at  $2,966,332  for  May. 
The  chief  increases  in  manufactured  imports  were 
made  in  ferromanganese,  which  amounted  to  13,535 
tons  in  June,  and  in  scrap,  which  amounted  to  10,000 


Exports,  January,  1920,  to  May,  1922,   inclusive 


-Gross  Tons- 


Pig 

Iron 

309.682 
18,468 
15,739 
22,740 
14,608 
13,032 
17.075 


Semi-finished 
Material 
258.907 
19,937 
22.693 
30,444 
19,032 
16,370 
29.811 


All  Iron 

and  Steel 

Calendar  year  1919. .. .  4,239,827 

January,   1920    333.601 

February     308,185 

March    417,216 

April    395.120 

May     420.359 

June    ....'1 402,707 

Fiscal   year   1920....  4,212,732 

July     458,866 

August     431,484 

September     409,200 

October    452,015 

November    434.297 

December    498,765 

Calendar  year  1920..  4,961,851 

Januarj-,    1921 547,394 

February     393.328 

March    230,635 

April     162,592 

May    142,551 

June     119,081 

Fiscal     year     1921...  4,168,619 

July     86.523 

August     75.827 

September     95,169 

October    106,582 

November    122,290 

December    134,415 

Calendar  year  1921.  .  2,213,042 

January,    1922     160.920 

February    133.975 

March    208,843 

April     198,830 

May    230,062 

June     212,295 

Fiscal   year   1922 1,721,418 


tons?  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  June,  1922,  iron 
and  steel  imports  totaled  186,186  tons,  valued  at  $29,- 
660,540.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  June,  1921, 
imports  totaled  244,164  tons,  valued  at  $44,236,077. 
Imports  of  manganese  ore  in  June  totaled  44,329  tons, 
valued  at  $310,529,  as  compared  with  46,517  tons  in 
May,  valued  at  $307,571.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 


248,126 

288.76« 

29,647 

17.243 

22,645 

20.920 

22,724 

18,113 

17,296 

11,853 

13.929 

7.042 

10,055 

3,415 

217,958 

216,873 

3,710 

315 

1,307 

92 

2,320 

1,023 

1,234 

678 

2,641 

749 

1,689 

1.106 

129,541 

82,549 

2,744 

363 

2,424 

2.447 

3,078 

1.318 

2.830 

153 

1.299 

1,869 

2,550 

250 

28,305 

10.363 

1,043 

4.6S3 

1,430 

6,627 

2,724 

10,002 

2,750 

9.376 

3,897 

13.091 

1,996 

13,178 

Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel — Oross   Tons 

, June V  Tear  End'g  June 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Ferromanganese     265  13,535  43,197  30,799 

Ferrosilicon    520  1,518  7,361  11.011 

Pig    iron 3.688  5.850  51.757  40.472 

Scrap    1,372  10,000  82,657  50,969 

Steel    bars 116  914  4,293  5,399 

Bar    Iron 33  268  3.815  2,919 

Structural  steel 72  154  1,394  1,625 

Billets,    without   alloys 245  47  996  11.010 

All    other    billets 51  128  3,216  1,069 

Steel    rails    2.585  6,586  37,583  29,106 

Sheets    and    plates 48  29  2.781  334 

Tin  and  terne  plates 26  64  503  356 

Wire    rods 24  62  4,612  1.218 

Total    9,045  39,165  244,164  186,186 

Manganese  ore  and  oxide. .  17,169  44,329  682,770  257,208 


June,  1922,  manganese  ore  imports  totaled  257,208  tons. 
For  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  they  amounted 
to  682,770  tons. 

Of  the  total  June  imports  practically  all,  as  is 
shown  by  an  accompanying  table,  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  former  shipping  18,882  tons 
and  the  latter  14,481  tons  to  the  United  States.     Im- 
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ports  from  Belgium  totaled   3750  tons  and  from  Ger- 
many 934  tons. 

Examination  of  the  June  exports  shows  that  the 
decline  was  applied  to  practically  all  of  the  important 
steel  products.  It  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  black  steel  sheets,  exports  of  which  for  May 
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Monthly  Exports  of  Pig  Iron  from  United  States.  The  hori- 
zontal lines  at  left  show  average  month  for  each  year.  The 
curve   at   right   shows   the   movement   during   1921   and   1922 

totaled  34,619  tons  as  compared  with  only  10,296  tons 
in  June.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  while  Japan  continues  to  be  the  largest  single 
buyer  of  American  iron  and  steel,  shipments  to  that 


MACHINERY  EXPORTS 
By  Value 

Twelve  Montiis  Ending 
June,  June,  June,  June, 

1921  1922  1921  1922 


Locomotives 

Other  Steam  Engiuea 

Boilers. 

Acceasoriea  and  Parts 

Automobile  Engines 

Other  Internal  Combustion 
Eneines 

Accessories  and  Parts  for 

.All  Other  Parts  of  Engines 

Complete  Tractors,  except 
.Agricultural 

Electric  Locomotives 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 
Apparatus 

Excavating  Machinery 

Concrete  Misers 

Road  Making  Machinery 

Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery  

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery  

Oil  Well  Machinery 

Pumps 

Lathes , 

Boring  and  DrilUng  Machines. 

Planers,  Shapers  and  Blotters.. 

Bending  and  Power  Presses. . . 

Gear  Cutters 

Milling  Machines 

Sawing  Machines 

Thread  Cutting  and  Screw  Ma- 
chines  

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chines  

Power  Hammers 

Rolling  Machines. 

Wire-drawing  Machines 

Polishing  and  Burnishing  Ma- 
ciiines -.■■:■■• 

Sharpening  and  Grinding 
Machines 

Other  Metal  Working  Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of 

Textile  Machinerj* 

Sewing  Machines 

Shoe  Machinery 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery  

Sugar-Mill  Machinery 

Paper-  and  Pulp-Mill  Ma- 
chinery   

Sawmill  Machinery 

Other  Woodworking  Machinery 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 
Machinery 

.Air  Compressors 

Typewriters 

Power  Laundry  Machinery 

TjTiesetting  Machines 

Printing  Presses 

Agricultural  Machinery  and 
Implements 

Another  Machinery  and  Parts 


$4,254,474 
269,263 
125^992 
595,775 
713^807 


2,266,675 
124,573 
41,102 
81,447 

189,578 

1,704,881 


$783,170 
298,401 
154,358 
53,982 
831,401 


751,. 356 
32^243 


68.580 
52,280 
31.531 
15,937 
51.622 
6.678 


$46,567,683 
8,893^878 
2, 662 ; 803 
10,435,325 
20,363^872 


36.273,139 
2, 756, .581 
1,024,026 
1,182,183 

2,124.897 

21,620,815 


$18,133,922 

•1.361,900 

1,506,133 

•536,018 

3,955,569 

3,266,931 
•1,342,338 
t3, 251, 595 

266.954 
tl, 339, 190 

15,527,171 
t710,339 
398,234 
t4I4,539 


1.045,209 
•335,028 
•148,021 
•239.325 

•37,303 
•158,645 

•27,268 

•86,835 

•96,569 
•55,798 
•24,504 
•7,226 


1,296,574 

1,045,095 

483,820 

110,675 


102,631 
292,807 
723,797 
56,477 
166,136 
375,004 


813,229  26,488,232  6,952,320 

1,385,904  23,513.228  17,469,311 

11.280,128  5,727,922 

81,981  2,802,105  997,475 

80,659  2,238,374  1.036.997 

494,532  29,108,909  4,392,269 


3,562,585 

23,418    1.392,454 
109,570   3,835.711 


166,123 
245,855 
1,012.065 
41.899 
369  ,-560 
227,293 


3,390,763 
5,675,504 

18,867,513 
1,139.309 
4.536,013 

10,383,632 


tl, 376, 074 

570,287 

1,092,783 

1.866,823 
1.995,381 
10,395,623 
551,717 
3,415,798 
4,694,510 


Total. 


.$31,860,156  $23,554,356  $593,042,511  $245,946,681 


Pig   iron 

Kerromanganoso    

Ferrosilicon     

Scrap    

Ingots,  blooms,  billets, 
sheet  bar,  skclp 

Iron   and   steel    bars 

Alloy  steel  bars* 

Wire    rods 

Plates,  iron  and  steel.... 

Sheets,   galvanized 

Sheets,    black   steel 

Sheets,    black    iron 

Hoops,    bands,    strip   steel 

Tin  plate,  terne  plate,  etc. 

Structural  shapes,  plain 
material     

Structural  material  fab- 
ricated     

Steel    rails 

Hail  fastenings,  switches, 
frogs,    etc 

Boiler  tubes,  welded  pipe 
and    fittings 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fit- 
tings     

Plain     wire 

Barbed  wire  and  woven 
wire    fencing 

Wire  cloth  and  screen- 
ing*      

Wire   rope   and   ca^le^ .  . . 

Wire   nails 

-All  other  nails  and   tacks 

Hor."ieshoes    

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and 
washers,  e.vcept  track . . 

Car  wheels   and   axlest .  . 

Iron    castingst 

Steel    castingst 

Porgingst 

Machine   screwsf 


1,637        1,996 


3,587        8,739 


1,106 
8,335 

'492 
7,781 
2,942 
10,296 
94S 
1,302 
2,727 


13,178 

19,084 

229 

3,565 

9,844 

10,628 

23,823 

721 

3,032 

8,160 


Twelve  Months 
Ending  June 

1921  1922 

125,629  2li,330 

3,335  1,021 

577  463 

182,478  60,875 

63,127 

102,190 

4,673 

41,123 
119,851 

82,172 

299,328 

6,639 

25,033 

78,551 


82,549 
507,747 

'  '6Y,567 

761,022 
93,155 

155,841 
22,722 
38,405 

178,299 


18,058        6,023         526.482       113,224 


1.951 
20,308 

699 

26,074 

4,076 
2,569 


5,378 

18,718 


32,089 
549,558 


14,219 
444,705 


86,936         42.363 


t622 
t2,312 
51,286 

7,126 
703 


67.017 

13,088 

1,505 


14,620 

+  8,178 
t5,233 
tl,249 
tl,262 
t85 


Total     119,081212,295      4,168,619   1,721,418 

♦Not  reported   separately,   prior  to  January,   1922. 
t Previous  to  January,  1922,  reported  by  value  only. 
JSix  months,  only. 


country  showed  a  decided  drop  in  June  as  compared 
with  May.  Of  the  exports  of  43,672  tons  of  steel  rails, 
the  greatest  export  item,  Japan  took  26,114  tons.     Of 


Sources  of  Junr.  1922.  Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Countries  Tons 

United    Kingdom 18,882 

Canada 14,481 

Belgium     3.750 

Germany 934 

Sweden     831 

Italy    104 

Virgin   Islands  of  U.  S 75 

France     72 

Austria     23 

Norway    2 

Czechoslovakia    1 

Total 39,155 


the  total  of  23,822  tons  of  black  steel  sheets,  the  next 
to  largest  item  of  exports  in  June,  Japan  took  18,071 
tons.  » 


•—January  1,  1922.  to  June  30,  1922. 
t— July  1  to  December  31, 1921. 


Will  Hold  Exhibition  of  Machine  Tools 

A  second  annual  exhibition  of  machine  tools  and 
appliances  will  be  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
New  Haven  branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  and  the  department  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering of  Yale  University,  in  Mason  Laboratory,  New 
Haven,  Sept.  21  to  23. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  exhibition  was  to  bring 
before  the  manufacturers  of  Connecticut  and  engineer- 
ing students  of  the  University  the  latest  developments 
in  machine  tool  practice.  This  year  the  purpose  has 
been  broadened  with  a  view  to  contribute  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  industry  and  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 
About  1.50  invitations  to  exhibit  have  been  issued. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  exhibition  space  and  no 
admission  fee  for  spectators.  Papers  will  be  read  each 
evening  by  authorities  on  the  subjects  treated,  and  it 
is  expected  that  several  exhibitors  will  show  motion 
pictures  of  their  machines,  as  well  as  having  repre- 
sentatives present  to  demonstrate  them.  The  exhibition 
chairman  is  H.  R.  Westcott,  Westcott  &  Mape.s,  Inc., 
207  Orange  Street,  New  Haven. 
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DIE-CASTING  MACHINE 


Four  Sets  of  Cages  on  the  Rotating  Table  Carry  the  Diei 
are  located  opposite  each  other 


Automatic  I  nit   for  High  Production — Simultane- 
ous Casting  of  Uiftercnt   Work  a  Feature 

An  automatic  die-easting  machine  designed  to  effect 
a  high  rate  of  production  of  die-castings  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  W-J  Die-Casting  Machine 
Co.,  24  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  new  machine  is  of  the  continuous  rotary  type, 
four  sets  of  cages, 
arranged  to  carry 
dies  of  any  form, 
being  mounted  on 
a  rotating  table. 
Two  melting  pots 
on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table 
charge  the  molten 
metal  to  each  die 
as  it  passes  the 
pots.  In  the  ma- 
chine illustrated 
two  of  the  die 
cages  have  been 
removed  fro  m 
their  places  on 
the  table  to  per- 
mit a  better  view 
of  the  mechan- 
ism and,  as  shown 
here,  the  molting 
pots  are  not  in 
their  cases  on  the 
slides  which  ex- 
tend from  the  base  of  the  machine.  Eight  castings  are 
produced  in  each  revolution  of  the  table,  or  two  in  each 
of  the  four  dies.  At  the  rate  of  2  r.p.m.,  the  produc- 
tion would  be  960  castings  an  hour.  A  feature  of  the 
machine  is  that  different  types  of  castings  may  be  pro- 
duced simultaneously  by  using  different  dies. 

As  the  dies  approach  the  melting  pot  they  are  auto- 
matically closed,  and  the  pot  advanced  to  them.  A 
nozzle  on  the  pot  enters  a  socket  on  the  die,  which  is 
then  filled  with  molten  metal  from  the  pot  either  by 
means  of  compressed  air  or  by  the  action  of  a  plunger. 
After  the  pots  have  been  advanced  to  a  die,  they  rotate 
with  it  long  enough  to  permit  sufficient  metal  to  be 
forced  into  the  dip.  The  mechanism  which  actuates 
the  melting  pots  provides  both  a  rotary  and  in-and-out 
motion. 

The  pot  then  recedes,  the  die  opens  and  the  core 
pins  withdraw.  The  casting  is  pushed  from  the  upper 
die  member  by  a  knockout  pin  and  falls  upon  a  tray 
that  is  automatically  brought  in  place  to  receive  it. 
The  table  continues  to  rotate  and  a  pair  of  revolving 
brushes  loosens  the  dirt  adhering  to  the  dies,  com- 
pressed air  being  then  blown  on  the  die  members  to 
remove  foreign  matter  remaining  on  the  die  faces.  On 
approaching  the  second  melting  pot  the  operations  out- 
lined are  repeated. 

The  die  is  in  two  parts,  the  upper  member  being 
movable  and  the  lower  stationary.  Closing  the  upper 
members  on  the  lower,  preparatory  to  the  actual  cast- 
ing operation,  is  effected  by  means  of  the  upper  of  the 
two  cams  shown  on  the  post  at  the  center  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  rollers  which  run  in  the  upper  grooves  are 
fastened  to  rods  attached  to  the  upper  dies.  As  the 
dies  approach  a  melting  pot  its  roller  runs  down  a 
decline  in  the  groove,  causing  the  upper  die  to  be 
pushed  down  on  the  lower  one.  At  the  same  time  the 
roller  in  the  lower  groove  proceeds  down  the  decline 
provided  for  it,  this  roller  pushing  the  core  pins  into 
the  four  sides  of  the  upper  die,  this  being  accom- 
plished through  a  sleeve  and  a  link  mechanism. 

In  the  case  of  vertical  core  pins  they  are  pushed 
straight  down  through  the  die.  Adjustment  is  pro- 
vided for  varying  the  distance  each  core  pin  is  ad- 
vanced into  the  die.  Core  pins  may  also  be  introduced 
into  the  lower  die  member.  On  the  table  station  a 
plate  cam  having  four  spiral  grooves  is  mounted,  each 
of  the  cams  being  carried  on  a  stem  projecting  through 


the  table  and  provided  with  a  lever.  This  lever  strikes 
a  dog  as  the  table  rotates,  which  causes  rotation  of  the 
cams.  The  pins  which  run  in  the  cam  grooves  are 
guided  at  their  lower  ends  by  straight  grooves.  As 
each  pair  of  pins  slides  into  its  groove,  a  link  is  rocked, 
pushing  a  core-pin  into  the  lower  die.  There  are  four 
sets  of  rocking  links  to  provide  for  introducing  a  core 
pin  into  the  four  sides  of  the  die. 

The  dies  are  kept  at  the  proper  temperature  by  cir- 
culating water.  Heating  of  the  metal  in  the  pots  is  by 
means  of  gas  jets,  gas  flames  being  provided  also  for 

pre-heating  the 
compressed  a  i  r 
used  in  forcing 
molten  metal  into 
the  dies. 

In  some  cases  a 
plunger  and  cyl- 
inder are  used  to 
force  the  molten 
metal  to  fill  the 
dies  completely. 
Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  be- 
comes necessary 
to  prevent  the 
metal  from  solid- 
ifying in  the  cyl- 
inder, this  being 
done  by  heating 
the  cylinder  and 
plunger  with  a 
gas  flame. 

To  meet  the 
requirements  of 
small  shops  the 
machine  illustrated  may  be  provided  with  one  melt- 
ing pot  and  two  sets  of  dies. 


The  two  melting  pots 


Trade  Commission  and  Steel  Mergers 

W.\SHINGT0N,  Aug.  8. — The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  still  engaged  in  studying  the  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  and  no  information  is  yet  obtainable 
as  to  whether  a  complaint  will  be  issued  in  this  case. 
The  data  now  being  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  trade 
commission  will  doubtless  be  presented  soon  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  will  then  decide  what  further  action, 
if  any,   is  to  be  taken. 

In  the  Bethlehem-Lackawanna  case,  in  which  a  com- 
plaint was  issued  some  time  ago,  no  date  has  been  set 
for  hearings  and  this  probably  will  go  over  until  after 
the  summer  vacation  period. 

Mesabi  Iron  Co.  Expansion 

In  connection  with  a  recent  offering  in  New  York 
of  50,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  Mesabi  Iron 
Co.,  it  was  stated  that  the  company  plans  to  increase 
materially  the  output  of  its  iron  ore  concentrating  and 
sintering  plant  on  the  eastern  Mesabi  range.  The 
present  capacity  is  500  tons  of  sinter  per  day,  but  the 
coarse  crushing  plant,  power  plant  and  other  installa- 
tions are  sufficient  to  handle  a  much  increased  tonnage. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  on  the  production  basis  of 
3500  tons  of  sinter  per  day  the  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2.(50  per  ton.  The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.  has  a  32  per  cent  interest  in  the  company's  common 
stock. 

Molybdenum   and   Other  Alloy   Steels 

In  the  study  of  molybdenum  and  other  alloy  steels, 
being  made  by"  Dr.  H.  \v.  Gillett  at  the  Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  tUlO  endurance  test  pieces 
have  been  ground  and  polished  to  a  special  mirror 
finish  ready  for  testing.  These  bars  will  keep  two  en- 
durance machines  busy  night  and  day  for  probably 
more  than  a  year. 


August  10,  1922 
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FABRICATED    STEEL   BUSINESS 

Hri(l<;c  iui<l   Huildin^  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Centers 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

I>e-partment  store  at  Poughkeepsic.  N.  Y,.  700  tons,  to  Mc- 
Clintir-Maishall  Co. 

Mount  Holyoke  College.  South  Hadley.  Mas.s.,  700  tons,  to 
.American  Bridge  Co. 

Queensboro  Plaza,  New  York,  approach  work.  .'iOO  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co, 

I'nited  Lead  Co.,  Perth  Aniboy,  N.  .1.,  600  tons,  to  L,ever- 
ing  &   Garrigues  Co. 

Highway  bridge,  near  BufCalo,  N.  Y.,  575  tons  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Bridge  work  for  New  York  Central  Railroad,  200  tons,  to 
.^Shoemaker-Satterthwaite  Bridge  Co.,  and  150  tons  to  Fort 
Pitt    iSridge  Works. 

Bridge  for  Norfolk  &  Westei'n,  130  tons,  to  Virginia 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Y'oung  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Newark,  N.  J.,  800 
tons,  to  American   Bridge  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co..  33  SO.OOO-bbl.  oil  storage  tanks  for 
Casper,  Wyo.,  10.000  tons;  25  tanks  to  American  Bridge  Co. 
and  S  tanks  to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

State  Capitol  Building,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  2100  tons,  to  Omaha 
Steel  Works. 

Pullman  Co.,  foundry  building.  Pullman.  111.,  1000  tons. 
erection  to  Vt.  B.  Kilgore  Construction  Co. :  fabrication  to 
Gage   Structural    Steel   Co. 

Power  house  for  Indianapolis,  ISO  tons,  to  Helperington 
&  Berner. 

State  bridge  No.  3252  at  Deer  River,  Minn.,  119  tons,  to 
.American  Bridge  Co. 

Bridge  1041.  St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  at  Hibbing,  294 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

First  National  Bank  building.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  800  tons, 
to  ^\'hitehead  &  Kales. 


Building  for  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  .'lOO  tons,  to 
Republic  Structural   Iron  Works.  Cleveland. 

Addition  Jamestown  Worsted  Mills.  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
150  tons,  to  Kellogg  Structural  Steel   Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Power  house,  J.  N,  Adam  Memorial  Hospital,  Perrysburg. 
N.  Y.,  200  tons,  to  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo. 

High  school,  Elmira,  N,  Y,,  100  tons,  to  Kellogg  Struc- 
tural   Steel   Co.,   Buffalo. 

New  Riverside  pumping  station,  Milwaukee,  4  3S  tons,  to 
Worden-Allen  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquirie.s  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

Apartnu-nt    house,    Philadelphia,    1000    tons. 

Highwa.v    l)ri<lge    for    New    York.    Saratoga,    600    tons. 

Bridges  for  New  York  Central,   400  tons. 

Addition  to  Chel.sea  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  3000  tons, 
plans  to  be   issued   in   about  a  week. 

Bankers  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Building,  Omaha,  Neb., 
700   tons. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Building.  River  Rouge,  900  tons. 

Louisiana  &  .\rkansas  Railroad,  650  tons  of  bridge  work. 

City  of  Seattle,  bridges,   1800  tons. 

Court   house,    Akron,    Ohio,   250   tons. 

Bridge   for   Spokane,   Wash.,    2000  tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Kimberly-Clark  Paper  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  300  tons. 

Spaulding  &  Son  Paper  Co.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,   200  tons. 

Clapp  Estate,  Portland,  Me.,  seven-story  office  building, 
500    tons. 

Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Lima,  Ohio.  1700  tons,  general 
contract  to  James  Stewart  &  Co. 

Municipal  viaduct  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1200  tons,  bids  close 
Aug.    23. 

Office  building  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  tonnage  unstated. 
Mills.  Millspaugh  &  Carmichael  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio,  archi- 
tects. 

Buildings  for  new  fair  grounds  at  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
tonnage  unstated,  Joseph  &  Joseph,  Louisville,  Ky., 
architects. 


Railroad  Equipment  Business 

Locomotive  purchases  in  July  were  the  largest  for 
any  month  this  year,  the  total  having  been  fully  350. 
The  best  previous  month  was  April  with  about  275. 
The  largest  order  was  that  of  150  by  the  New  York 
Central,  noted  last  week. 

In  freight  cars,  according  to  the  Railivay  Age,  July 
was  a  large  month  with  a  total  of  15,675  cars,  bringing 
the  total  to  Aug.  1  to  103,847  cars.  Passenger  cars 
ordered  in  July  wei-e  120,  making  the  total  for  the 
seven  months  1352. 

Inquiries  for  new  locomotives  and  cars  as  well  as 
repair  activities  continue,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reported  as  inquiring  for  15  Pacific 
type  locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Aug.  25  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  general  repairs  to  50 
locomotives.  This  company  is  also  asking  for  bids  until 
Aug.   11  on  the  repair  of  50  locomotives. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railro.ad  is  inquiring 
for  30  locomotives. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  let  repairs  on  500  box 
cars  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Express  is  inquiring  for  1000  refrig- 
erator cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  1000  center  construc- 
tions from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  awarded  50  refrigerator  cars 
to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Wilcox  Co..  Chicago,  has  awarded  50  hopper  cars  of 
55-ton  capacity  to  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Indiana  Gas  &  Coke  Co.  is  inquiring  for  repairs  on 
50  hopper  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Burlingrton  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for 
oi'O  to  1500  box  car  repairs. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  having  1000  box  cars  repaired  at 
the  shops  of  the  Laconia  Car  Co. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  repairs  to 
500  gondolas  from  the  Keith   Railway  Equipment  Co. 

The  New  York  Central  is  having  500  coke  cars  converted 
to  gondola  cars  at  the  shops  of  the  Ryan  Car  Co.,  Hagewisch. 
III.  ;  500  coke  cars  converted  into  gondola  cars  at  the  shops 
of  the  Buffalo  Steel  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  973  coke  cars  con- 
verted    into     500     flat,     300     double     deck     stock     and     173 


single  deck  stock  cars  at  the  shops  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
1200  coke  cars  are  being  converted  into  box  cars  at  the  shops 
of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Newcastle,  Pa.  ;  300  coke  cars 
converted  into  box  cars  at  the  shops  of  the  American  Oar  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  Rock  Island  has  placed  1500  national  dump  car  re- 
pairs  with   the    Western   Steel   Car  &  Foundry   Co. 

The  Chicago  Elevated  Railway  has  ordered  100  elevated 
cars   from   the   Cincinnati   Car   Co. 

The  -A..  U.  C.  Transit  Refrigerator  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
renewed  its  inquiry  for  150,  40-ton  express  refrigerator  cars. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  ordered  5  first- 
class  and  10  second-class,  narrow  gage  passenger  coaches 
from  the   Pullman  Co. 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  40  tunnel  cars  from 
the    Pullman   Co. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  received  an  order 
for  25  consolidation  type  locomotives  from  Poland.  This 
type  is  a  duplicate  of  150  engines  purchased  from  Baldwin 
about  three  years  ago.  President  Vauclain  stated  this  or- 
der  will   amount   to   about    $1,000,000. 


Evidence  of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  electrical 
industry  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  shown  in  census  reports 
on  manufactures,  that  in  1919  there  were  212,374  wage 
earners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, apparatus  and  supplies,  as  compared  with  only 
1271  in  1879.  Salaries  and  wages  increased  during  that 
period  from  $683,164  to  $336,369,291. 


The  structural  steel  work  on  the  new  wire  and  rod 
mill  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner  plant  of  the  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  brick  walls  are  now  going  up.  It  is 
expected  that  installation  of  machinery  will  commence 
in  about  three  weeks,  and  that  operations  -will  begin  in 
the  new  mills  about  Jan.  1. 


A  booklet  entitled,  "250  Lacquer  Questions  An- 
swered" has  been  issued  by  the  Zeller  Lacquer  Mfg.  Co., 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  for  distribution  to 
those  who  request  it.  The  attempt  in  compiling  the 
questions  and  answers  is  to  cover  every  problem  con- 
fronting the  lacquer  user. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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MORE  PLANTS  SHUT  DOWN 

Fuel    Situation    More    Critical    in    All 
Districts 


Constriction    of    Steel    Production    Will    In- 
crease Even  with  Strike  Settlement 

The  fuel  stringency  has  become  much  more  pro- 
nounced at  iron  and  steel  works.  In  the  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  dis- 
tricts a  dozen  more  blast  furnaces  have  been  forced 
to  suspend.  As  many  more  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
idle  by  another  week,  and  indications  are  that  in 
two  weeks  several  steel  plants  will  be  forced  to  stop. 

The  whole  industry  is  in  uncertainty  over  the 
working  out  of  priorities,  since  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  has  not  been  made  known,  but  it 
is  plainly  indicated  that  for  a  good  many  weeks  but 
a  small  percentage  of  newly  mined  coal  will  go  into 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel. 

Whatever  agreement  may  be  reached  at  the 
Cleveland  coal  conference,  Pittsburgh  district  mines 
on  which  the  Central  Western  producers  of  steel 
draw  so  heavily  will  be  but  little  affected,  and  Pitts- 
burgh sentiment  as  to  iron  and  steel  output  in  the 
next  two  months  is  far  from  hopeful. 

Chicago  steel  companies  have  led  for  many  weeks 
in  percentage  of  active  capacity,  but  the  operating 
situation  there  is  now  approaching  a  crisis.  Short- 
age of  open-top  cars  and  congestion  and  embargoes 
on  the  railroads  have  been  serious  complications. 
Yet  for  a  leading  Chicago  mill  the  week  has  been 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  year  in  new  orders  booked. 

There  is  no  excitement  among  consumers,  and 
little  of  the  scramble  for  material  that  is  often  seen 
in  time  of  scarcity.  Railroads,  car  builders  and 
automobile  works  have  been  the  most  active  buyers, 
much  of  the  business  being  placed  despite  the  fact 
that  definite  delivery  cannot  be  promised. 

Coming  eastward  from  Chicago  less  pressure 
upon  the  mills  appears,  and  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
new  inquiry  is  small,  consumers  being  not  disposed 
to  pay  present  high  prices  when  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  coal  with  which  to  operate.  More  is  heard 
of  curtailed  output  by  steel  users  because  of  short- 
age of  various  other  raw  materials  and  in  some 
cases  labor  scarcity. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  has  been  meeting  the  situation  by  concentrating 
in  its  Monongahela  River  plants  and  slowing  down 
at  outlying  plants  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  sup- 
ply with  fuel.  The  closing  of  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  steel 
works  means  a  reduction  in  the  allotment  of  sheet 
bars  to  nearby  mills  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co. 

Some  steel  companies  are  increasing  their  scrap 
charge  in  making  steel,  while  using  up  pig  iron  in 
stock  and  doing  more  melting  with  natural  gas  and 
fuel  oil. 

July  output  of  steel  ingots  showed  an  expected 
decrease  from  June,  but  it  was  not  large.  The  esti- 
mated daily  rate  for  the  country  was  113,700  tons, 
as  compared  with  115,800  tons  in  June  and  114,700 
tons  in  May.    The  July  rate  represented  about  35,- 


350,000  tons  per  year ;  that  of  June  about  36,000,000 
tons.     August  will  show  a  pronounced  falling  off. 

With  rising  prices  for  coke  and  pig  iron,  finished 
steel,  where  bought  for  early  deliverj-,  is  from  $2 
to  $3  per  ton  higher.  No  formal  advances  have 
been  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  but  on  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  a  quotation  below  1.80c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  rare.  Independent  makers  have  been 
freely  quoting  2c.  and  from  that  to  2.15c. 

The  market  is  being  largely  made  by  the  smal- 
ler consumers  who  have  been  able,  in  many  cases, 
to  struggle  along  with  better  success  than  some 
larger  ones. 

The  common  belief  that  an  early  ending  of 
both  coal  and  railroad  strikes  would  not  avert 
the  more  serious  shutdowns  the  steel  trade  sees 
ahead  has  been  laid  formally  before  the  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America  protest  that  unless  the  priori- 
ties plan  is  modified,  much  construction  work  will  be 
stopped.  It  is  pointed  out  that  with  291,000  cars 
per  week  taken  for  coal  movement  only  33,000 
open  top  cars  weekly  would  be  available  for  all 
other  purposes. 

That  contract  buying  has  not  been  halted  by 
high  prices  appears  from  further  new  car  and 
car  repair  orders.  Locomotives  bought  in  July 
numbered  353,  the  largest  month  in  the  year.  At 
Cleveland  10,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  were 
placed  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  for  two  new 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  passenger  boats  and  4,600 
tons  for  a  new  ore  freighter.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
tank  plates  amount  to  15,000  tons. 

Rail  mills  are  having  little  to  do,  but  the  South- 
ern Pacific  has  placed  about  47,000  tons  for  1923 
with  the  Alabama  mill. 

More  blast  furnaces  have  had  to  withdraw 
from  the  pig  iron  market  and  again  advances  have 
been  made  of  $1  and  $2  per  ton.  Most  foundries 
have  iron  on  hand  or  on  contract,  and  the  present 
buying  is  to  provide  against  a  more  acute  scarcity 
expected  in  the  fall.  Blast  furnaces  are  counting 
on  high  fuel  costs,  even  though  not  at  the  present 
extreme,  throughout  the  year. 


Pittsbiu'gh 

Trend   of   Plant   Activity   Still   Downward — 
Prices  Mount  on  Small  Purchases 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  8. — Iron  and  steel  plant  activities 
in  this  and  adjacent  territory  slowly  but  steadily  are 
tapering  off  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  shortage  of 
fuel.  There  has  been  a  further  net  loss  of  three  fur- 
naces. The  Dover  furnace  of  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  Do- 
ver, Ohio,  was  banked  yesterday,  while  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  each  has 
retired  one  furnace.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  in  closing 
down  its  Farrell,  Pa.,  steel  works  last  Saturday,  also 
banked  two  of  the  three  blast  furnaces  at  the  plant, 
but  this  curtailment  has  been  offset  by  turning  on  the 
blast  once  more  in  two  of  the  Carrie  furnaces  which 
were  banked  late  last  week.  Several  other  furnaces 
are  on  the  ragged  edge  and  another  week  probably  will 
tell  the  story  of  additions  to  the  idle  list. 

Outside  of  the  Youngstown  district,  which  is  suffer- 
ing most  from  the  fuel  shortage,  there  has  not  been 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Aug.  S  Aug.  1  July  11  Auj;.  9 

Pig   Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :          1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X.    Philadelphiat Sf31.14  $29.76  $27.64  $19.84 

No.   2.  Vallev  furnacet 2».00  28.00  24.00  19.50 

No.    2,    Southern,    Cin'tit..    24.05  22.55  21.53  23.50 

No.    2.    Birmingham,    Ala.t   1!».50  18.50  18.00  19.00 

No.     2     fountirv,     Chicago*  27.00  26.00  24.00  18.25 

Basic    deld.    eastern    Pa.  .     27.25  27.25  25.75  20.26 

Basic,    Vallev    furnace....    20.00  25.00  24.00  18.00 

Valley  Bess.  del.   Pitts 28.70  26.76  26.77  21.96 

Malleable.     Chicago* 27.0O  26.00  24.00  18.50 

Malle.^ble.     Vallev 2S.O0  27.00  24.50  20.00 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 28.76  27.76  25.27  21.46 

U    S.    charcoal.    Chicago. .     33.15  33.15  31.65  33.50 

Ferromanganese.    seaboard    67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,  Etc.,     Per   Gross   Ton : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$40.00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets,     Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.     billets.     Pittsbui-g'h .  .    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.    sheet    bars.    P'gh....    35.00  35.00  35.00  32.00 

Forgin?    billets,    base,    P'gh  40.00  40.00  40.00  35.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 42.67  40.17  40.17  35,74 

Wire    rods,     Pittsburgh 40.00  40.00  40.00  42.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.   steel.   P'gh.   lb..      1.80  1.70  1.70         1.75 

Light    rails   at    mill 1.75  1.75  1.75          1.85 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :       Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars,    Philadelphia.  .  .       2.025        2,025  1.925        2.05 

Iron    bars,     Chicago 2.00  2.00  1.80          1.75 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh....     1.80  1.70  1.70         1.75 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 1.90  1.75  1.75          2.13 

Steel   bars,    New   York....     2.14  2.04  2.04         2.13 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      1.80  1.70  1.70         1.80 

Tank    plates.    Chicago 1.90  1.75  1.75          2.18 

Tank    plates.    New-    York..      2.14  2.04  2.04          2.18 

Beams,    Pittsburgh l.SO  1.70  1.70          1.85 

Beams,     Chicago 1.90  1.75  1.75          2.23 

Beams.    New    York 2.14  2.04  2.04          2.23 

Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh...       2.50  •    2.50  2.50         2.25 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.   per   ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75   to   2.25.      JSilicon.   2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  In  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,       1922  1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:       Cents  Cents 

Sheets,   black.   No.    28.   P'gh     3.15  3.15 

Sheets,   galv..    No.    28,    P'gh     4.15  4.15 

Sheets,   blue   an'l'd,    9    &   10     2.40  2.40 

Wire    nails,     Pittsburgh...      2.40  2.40 

Plain    wire,    Pittsburgh....      2.25  2.25 

Barbed    wire,    g'alv.,    P'gh..      3.05  3.05 

Tin  plate,   100-lb.  box,   P'gh  $4.75  $4.75 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton ; 

Carwheels,    Chicago $19.50  $19.50 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia...     17.50  17.50 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    P'gh.  .    17.50  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   Phila.  .     15.00  15.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    Ch'go.     15.50  15.50 

No.    1    oast,    Pittsburgh...     19.00  19.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia. .     18.00  18.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go   (net  ton)    18.00  17.00 

No.    1    RR.    wrot.    Phila...     17.50  17.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  14.25  14.25 


July  11 

1922 

Cents 

3.15 

4.15 

2.40 

2.40 

2.25 

3.05 

$4.75 


$19.50 
17.50 
17.50 
15.00 
15.50 
19.00 
17.50 
17.00 
17.00 
13.50 


Coke,   Connellsville,   Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 


Furnace   coke,    prompt . 
Foundry   coke,    prompt. 


$14.00      $14.00 
15.00       14.50 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper,  New  York...  14.12%  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.75  13.75 

Zinc.   St.   Louis 6.30  6.25 

Zinc.   New   York 6.65  6.60 

Lead.    St.    Louis 5.50  5.47% 

Lead,    New   York 5.85  5.80 

Tin    (Straits).  New  York..  33.62%  32.75 

Antimony    (Asiatic).   N.  Y.     5.25  5.25 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Aug.  9 
1921 

Cents 
3.00 
4.00 
2.40 
2.75 
2.50 

•  3.40 
$5.25 


$12.50 
16.00 
12.50 
11.50 
10.25 
16.00 
17.00 


$9.50 
10.00 


Cents 
14.00 
13.75 

5.52% 

5.87% 

5.50 

5.75 
31.12% 

5.00 


Cents 

12.00 

11.75 

4.20 

4.70 

4.20 

4.40 

27.75 

4.60 


Composite  Price,   Aug.   8,   1922,  Finished   Steel,   2.212c.  Per   Lb. 


Based   on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  (, 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  (  ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


Aug.    1,  1922. 

July  11,  1922, 

Aug.    9,1921, 

ear  pre-war  average, 


2.169c, 
2.169c. 
2.364c. 
1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Aug.  8,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $25.94  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry  "J 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  ( ■ 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


r                       Aug.    1,  1922.  $24.38 

J                         July  11,  1922,  23.61 

)                        Aug.    9,  1921,  18.52 

(_10-year  pre-war  average,  15.72 


very  much  decline  in  steel  works  operations.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  companies  have 
some  stocks  of  iron  to  draw  upon  and  are  increasing 
the  scrap  content  of  the  charge  and  using  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas  as  the  melting  agent.  The  Cai-negie  Steel 
Co.  is  meeting  the  situation  by  concentrating  in  its 
Monongahela  river  plants  and  slowing  down  at  its  out- 
lying plants  which  are  more  difficult  to  provide  with 
fuel  than  those  in  the  former  districts.  An  early  possi- 
bility is  the  banking  of  two  Mingo,  Ohio,  furnaces  and 
the  starting  up  of  two  Clairton  stacks.  Such  a  course 
is  not  open  to  other  companies  and  as  supplies  of  raw 
materials  become  exhausted,  suspensions  will  follow. 

Early  termination  of  the  rail  and  coal  strikes,  it  is 
believed,  would  have  little  effect  in  staying  the  down- 
ward trend  of  plant  activities,  because  of  the  low  place 
occupied  by  the  steel  industry  in  the  priority  schedule. 
.Although  the  supply  situation  is  growing  steadily 
tighter  in  steel  and  promises  to  be  much  worse  before 
it  is  better,  it  is  commented  upon  that  there  is  so  little 
excitement  among  consumers  and  that  pressure  for 
shipments  is  much  less  urgent  than  in  other  periods 
of  shortage.     Users  of  plates  are  urging  shipments  of 


material  due  them  on  orders,  but  in  all  other  cases, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  pipe,  buyers  appear  to 
be  satisfied  to  bear  their  part  in  a  condition  for  which 
the  steel  manufacturers  are  in  no  wise  responsible. 

The  market  is  being  made  these  days  by  the  smaller 
consumers  who  thus  far  have  been  able  to  struggle 
along  with  greater  success  than  the  larger  consumers. 
This  also  is  the  case  with  pig  iron,  demand  for  which 
is  for  small  tonnages  for  small  users.  Prices  are  re- 
flecting such  buying,  further  advances  of  $1  to  $2  a 
ton  having  been  established  in  pig  iron,  while  on  the 
major  steel  products  1.70c.  is  fast  disappearing,  ex- 
cept for  very  indefinite  delivery,  and  the  more  common 
minimum  now  is  1.80c.  Cold  finished  steel  bars  have 
advanced  $3  a  ton  and  higher  prices  also  have  been 
established  on  track  supplies.  Desirable  scrap  is  hard 
to  obtain  except  at  stiff  prices' and  fuel  remains  costly 
since  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  priority  system 
has  not  yet  been  set  up. 

Pig  Iron. — Business  of  the  past  week  has  been  of 
very  small  proportions,  but  the  growing  scarcity  of 
available  supplies  as  well  as  high  costs  find  full  reflec- 
tion in  prices.    There  no  longer  seems  to  be  any  foun- 
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dry  iron  at  less  than  $29,  Valley  furnace,  for  No.  2, 
and  small  sales  of  this  grade  have  been  made  from  a 
western  Pennsylvania  furnace  as  high  as  $30.  Prices 
of  such  lots  of  low  silicon  foundry  iron  as  are  left 
naturally  are  enhanced  in  value  by  the  advance  in  the 
base  grade.  Although  sales  of  the  steel-making  grades 
are  very  limited  and  usually  of  tonnages  not  regarded 
as  quotation  making  lots,  prices  are  up  $1  to  $2  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  merchant  producers  have 
little  iron  and  the  steel  companies  are  melting  instead 
of  offering  for  sale  stocks  they  have  on  their  yards. 
Quotations  to  a  large  degree  now  are  an  appraisal  of 
to-day's  possibilities,  since  their  basis  in  sales  is  a 
small  one. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.76  per  gross  ton : 

Basic  $26.00 

Bessemer    ^ '•"" 

Gray   forge    ^J"" 

No.    2   foundry 29.00 

No.    3   foundry 27.00 

Malleable 28.00 

Ferroalloys.— There  is  no  special  change  in  general 
conditions.  Such  business  as  is  doing  in  ferromanga- 
nese  is  in  small  lots,  usually  of  less  than  carloads,  on 
which  as  high  as  $85  per  ton,  Atlantic  seaboard,  is 
said  to  have  been  obtained.  On  large  lots,  the  quotable 
prices  are  unchanged,  with  British  material  still  of- 
fered, subject  to  cabled  confirmation,  for  September  de- 
livery, at  $67.50.  Eastern  seaboard.  On  spot  tonnages 
as  high  as  $75  is  quoted,  but  the  most  recent  business 
was  at  $70  and  on  sales  the  market  is  not  over  $72.50. 
Spiegeleisen  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for  early 
delivery.  Domestic  producers  are  sold  up  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year  and  while  some  British  material 
is  reported  to  be  lying  in  New  York,  it  is  held  above 
the  prices  that  consumers  feel  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
Little  interest  is  displayed  in  ferrosilicon  or  silvery 
iron. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $67.50  c.i.f. 
.\tlantic  seaboard  for  domestic;  British,  spot,  $72.50;  British, 
future,  $67.50 ;  German,  76  to  80  per  cent,  $66.  Average 
20  per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $36  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cent.  $35 
furnace;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic,  $55  to  $60  fur- 
nace, freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted  f.o.b. 
Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows; 
10  per  cent,  $41.50;  11  per  cent,  $44.80;  12  per  cent,  $48.10; 
13  per  cent,  $52.10;  14  per  cent,  $55.10;  silvery  iron,  6  per 
cent,  $30  ;  7  per  cent.  $31  ;  S  per  cent.  $32.50  ;  9  per  cent, 
$34.50;  10  per  cent.  $36.50;  11  per  cent,  $39;  12  per  cent, 
$40.50.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New 
Straitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $4.06  per 
gross   ton. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs, — Although  steel 
works  operations  in  this  district  are  not  suffering  as 
much  from  the  fuel  shortage  as  are  the  blast  fur- 
naces, thei-e  has  been  some  contraction  and  available 
supplies  of  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  are  very  lim- 
ited. Open  hearth  operations  are  sustained  fairly  well 
by  the  use  of  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  and  the  raising 
of  the  scrap  content  in  the  charge,  but  this  practice 
adds  to  costs,  particularly,  since  a  numt)er  of  steel  com- 
panies lately  have  been  finding  it  hard  to  obtain  satis- 
factory scrap  except  at  high  prices.  It  is  reported 
that  on  small  tonnages  of  forging  billets,  which  were 
urgently  needed,  as  high  as  $45,  has  been  obtained  and 
$40  is  said  to  have  been  quoted  against  a  racent  sheet 
bar  inquiry.  We  continue  to  regard  $35  as  a  fair  ap- 
praisal of  the  present  market  on  sheet  bars,  slabs  and 
large  soft  billets,  but  there  is  little  question  that  this 
price  would  be  e.\ceeded  if  consumers  had  to  have  sup- 
plies in  a  hurry.  Very  few  really  urgent  demands  are 
current. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
?'  '^^J„?  "  T"l"-  \'!.-'^-,*^"  •  liifssemer  and  open-hearth  sheet 
bars,  $35  ;  slabs.  $35  ;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $40, 
all  f.o.b,   ioungstown  or  Pittsburgh  mills. 

Wire  Rods. — The  market  is  nearer  $43,  base,  than 
it  is  $40,  although  the  leading  interest  as  yet  has  made 
no  announcement  of  an  abandonment  of  the  latter 
price.  Independent  makers  are  reluctant  about  taking 
on  additional  business  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
continued  operations,  on  account  of  the  coal  situation, 
but  regard  $43  as  the  market  if  they  do  take  on  any 
orders.  There  is  one  inquiry  for  2000  tons  before  the 
market  and  no  scramble  among  producers  to  get  it. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $40  to  $43;  chain  rods.  $40  to  $43-  screw  stock 
rods,  $45  to  $48;  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other 'rods  of  thit 
character,  $40  to  $43  ;  high  carbon  rori.s  $47  to  $53  depend- 
ing on  carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f,o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  You'ngstown 


Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  market  on  steel  bars  is 
moving  away  from  its  recent  minimum  of  1.70c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh,  and  while  some  business  might  be  taken  by 
one  or  two  makers  from  regular  customers  for  indefi- 
nite delivery  at  that  price,  the  more  common  minimum 
for  relatively  early  shipments  is  1.80c.,  and  2c.  and 
even  more  is  being  asked  by  those  in  position  to  make 
prompt  shipments.  Leading  mills  have  pretty  heavy 
obligations  and  only  one  or  two  seem  willing  to  take 
on  fresh  business.  New  demands  in  reinforcing  bars 
are  lighter  than  they  have  been,  but  early  shipments 
are  as  hard  to  obtain  as  in  ordinary  steel  bars.  Rail 
steel  bars  are  firmer  in  sympathy  with  those  rolled 
from  billets  and  also  because  of  the  higher  market  in 
rails  for  rerolling. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.70c.  to  1.90c.  ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  1.70c.  to  1.90c.  base; 
rail  steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.70c.  to  1.75c.  ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.25c.   in   car   loads,   f.o.b.    mill.    Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — The  price  situation  is  getting 
stiffer  as  a  result  of  the  hindrances  to  production 
created  by  the  coal  and  rail  strikes.  Mill  obligations 
exceed  probable  production  over  the  next  few  months 
and  manufacturers  who  have  not  withdrawn  from  the 
market  are  picking  their  new  orders.  Where  early  de- 
livery is  essential  buyers  are  having  difficulty  in  inter- 
esting the  mills  at  a  price  of  less  than  1.80c.,  Pitts- 
buigh.  Fabricating  interests  report  a  good  inquiry, 
but  the  uncertainty  as  to  deliveries  is  holding  up 
awards.     Plain  material  prices  are  given  on  page  383. 

Plates. — Makers  are  heavily  committed  and  a  num- 
ber of  them,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  operating 
outlook,  cannot  consider  new  business  even  at  pre- 
mium prices.  On  small  tonnages  2c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
is  not  out  of  the  question  and  on  large  lots  only  prefer- 
ential customers  are  able  to  interest  the  mills  in  ton- 
nages at  less  than  1.80c.  That  there  should  be  a 
shortage  of  plates  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  capacity 
during  the  war  is  surprising,  but  probably  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  capacity  could  not  be  operated  profitably  at  the 
prices  that  prevailed  early  in  the  year,  and  such  ca- 
pacity cannot  now  go  on  with  the  production  of  steel 
on  the  downgrade.     Prices  are  given  on  page  383. 

Steel  Skelp. — The  shortage  of  supplies,  especially 
of  grooved,  is  as  acute  as  ever  and  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  upward.  Operation  of  butt  weld  pipe  fur- 
naces is  restricted  because  of  the  scarcity  of  grooved 
skelp,  which  i'  explained  largely  by  the  curtailment 
of  Bessemer  plant  operations.  While  1.70c.  still  can 
be  done  on  sheared  skelp,  this  price  is  disappearing 
and  the  market  is  moving  strongly  toward  a  minimum 
of  1.80c.  As  much  as  2c.  is  being  paid  for  narrow 
grooved  skelp. 

Wire  Products. — It  is  fortunate  that  demands  upon 
produLcr.^  are  not  heavy,  for  all  of  them  have  obliga- 
tions against  which  they  are  not  making  much  prog- 
ress owing  to  the  effect  of  the  coal  shortage  on  steel 
production.  Increasing  costs  are  indicated  and  there 
is  not  anxiety  for  additional  business.  One  large  inde- 
pendent company  has  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  taking  only  .such  orders  as  it  is  reasonably 
certain  of  being  able  to  fill,  while  another  is  taking 
business  only  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  .All  makers  are 
behind  in  their  deliveries  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  nails. 
Most  of  the  business  now  on  makers'  books  is  at  the 
Steel  Corporation  prices.  Independent  companies, 
however,  have  never  formally  abandoned  the  advances 
over  those  prices  set  up  early  in  April.  Quotations 
are  on  page  383. 

Steel  Rails. — Makers  of  light  rails  are  showing  in- 
creased indifference  to  new  demands.  One  of  the  in- 
dependent producers  is  refusing  all  business  except 
that  which  can  be  supplied  from  stock,  while  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  has  orders  sufficient  to  engage  rolling 
capacity  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  The  mill 
base  still  is  1.75c.  for  those  rolled  from  new  billets,  but 
stock  shipments  are  priced  as  high  as  2c.,  base.  Light 
rails  rolled  from  old  standard  sections  are  held  a  little 
more  firmly. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel. 
1.751-.  base;  rolled  from  old  rail.s.  1.65c.  to  1.70c.  base-  stand- 
ard rails,  $40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — The  supply  situation  in  stand- 
ard pipe  has  become  so  acute  that  makers  now  actu- 
ally welcome  cancellations.  The  shortage  of  coal 
threatens  to  bring  a  considerable  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction soon  and  actually  has  affected  manufacturers 
in  the  outlying  districts.  Bessemer  departments  of 
both  of  the  Youngstown  manufacturers  now  are  idle 
and  this  affects  production  of  the  butt  weld  sizes,  for 
which  the  demand  is  strongest.  .A.11  makers,  including 
the  National  Tube  Co.,  which  thus  far  has  not  suffered 
very  much  loss  of  output,  now  are  taking  on  new  busi- 
ness in  standard  pipe  with  considerable  conservatism. 
Lap  welded  pipe  is  more  readily  available  because  of 
the  relatively  high  operation  of  open  hearth  furnaces, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  .some  open  hearth  steel  for 
pipe.  .An  inquiry  for  100  miles  of  10-in.  3.i-lb.  to  40-lb. 
line  pipe  is  reported,  but  the  identity  of  the  prospective 
buyer  is  not  di.closed.  Makers  of  wrought  iron  pipe 
are  having  difficulty  in  catching  up  with  their  obliga- 
tions in  standard  pipe.  Discounts  are  given  on  page 
383. 

Sheets. — The  coal  shortage  has  cut  more  heavily 
into  operations  of  Steel  Corporation  mills  than  those  of 
the  independents.  Closing  down  of  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  steel 
works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  means  a  reduction  in 
the  allotment  of  sheet  bars  to  nearby  mills  of  the 
.American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  steel  supplies  or  an  increase  in  the  delivered 
price  is  probable  from  the  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  to  concentrate  steel  works  activities  in  its  Mononga- 
hela  river  plants.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  mills  are  engaged  this  week. 
Some  of  its  plants,  fairly  well  fixed  with  regard  to 
coal  supplies,  have  no  steel,  while  others  having  steel, 
lack  coal.  Moving  the  coal  to  plants  having  the  steel 
is  not  attempted  because  of  the  danger  that  it  would 
be  seized  for  preferential  consumers  or  confiscated  by 
the  railroads.  Slowing  dowTi  of  independent  steelworks 
is  likely  to  tell  soon  on  independent  sheet  mill  activi- 
ties now  averaging  about  80  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the 
prospect  of  a  further  backing  up  in  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts, the  market  is  not  excited,  as  buyers  seem  to 
regard  the  situation  as  one  which  cannot  be  helped. 
With  the  exception  of  the  agricultural  implement  man- 
ufacturers, no  class  of  sheet  consumers  has  a  good 
claim  for  preferential  treatment  in  car  priorities,  which 
now  are  getting  consideration  in  view  of  orders  that 
all  cars  suitable  for  the  purpose  be  kept  available  for 
moving  coal.  With  the  possible  exception  of  automo- 
bile sheets,  delivery  premiums  are  being  paid  on  only  a 
small  part  of  the  cun-ent  shipments.  We  make  no 
change  in  prices,  the  full  range  of  which  are  given  on 
page  388. 

Tin  Plate. — .Active  independent  capacity  still  exceeds 
that  of  the  leading  interest,  the  independent  mills  in 
this  and  nearby  districts  being  quite  fully  engaged  as 
against  slightly  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration units.  This  alignment  reflects  a  divergence 
in  steel  supplies  rather  than  in  orders.  A  movement  by 
perishable  food  container  manufacturers  to  secure  pref- 
erential treatment  on  car  supplies  for  tin  plate  ship- 
ments does  not  find  much  support  among  manufactur- 
ers, who  believe  that  the  pack  now  will  suffer  little  for 
want  of  cans.  Shortage  of  steel  probably  will  force 
a  curtailment  of  production  only  a  little  earlier  than 
usual.  It  is  probable  that  most  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  complete  most  of  their  third  quarter  obligations, 
and  few  had  any  beyond  Oct.  1.  Prices  are  unchanged 
except  that  owing  to  the  tight  steel  situation  there  is 
less  shading  of  the  regular  quotation,  except  to  those 
who  usually  have  preferential  treatment. 

Boiler  Tubes.— Not  much  activity  is  observed  in 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  but  steel  tubes  are  wanted,  the  de- 
mand being  especially  brisk  for  seamless  tubes  in  con- 
nection with  the  heavy  orders  for  new  locomotives  and 
for  locomotive  repairs.  Suggestions  of  higher  prices 
for  lap  weld  tubes  are  frequent,  because  it  is  claimed 
that  costs  have  risen  to  a  point  where  present  prices 
are  without  profit.    Discounts  are  given  on  page  383. 

Cold  Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — ^There  has 
been  a  general  advance  of  $2  per  ton  since  a  week  ago, 


makers  of  cold  drawn,  rolled  and  turned  material  now 
quoting  a  base  of  2.25c.  base  Pittsburgh,  for  carloads, 
and  2.50c.  for  less  than  carloads,  Vvhile  ground  shafting 
now  is  priced  at  2.65c.  base,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  for  carloads 
and  2.90c.  for  less  than  carloads.  This  development 
finds  its  principal  explanation  in  the  scarcity  and 
strength  of  hot-rolled  bars. 

Hot-rolled  Flats. — There  is  no  change  in  prices,  alt 
makers  quoting  2.50c.  base  on  orders  from  regular 
customers  for  the  ordinary  run  of  sizes  and  gages,  but 
demanding  a  premium  of  $5  per  ton  for  the  light, 
narrow  material  or  for  early  delivery  of  the  easily 
rolled  sizes.  New  demands  for  cotton  ties  are  almost 
entirely  absent  as  the  business  of  the  season  has  been 
closed  and  the  ties  rolled.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  mat- 
ter of  specifications  and  deliveries  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  season.  Prices  on  hot-rolled  flats  are  given 
on  page  383. 

Cold-rolled  Strips. — There  is  no  change  in  prices. 
Where  buyers  insist  on  specified  deliveries  most  makers 
are  asking  4.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  reprular  cus- 
tomers of  the  various  makers  still  are  able  to  find  ac- 
commodation if  willing  to  accept  delivery  at  makers' 
convenience  at  4c.  Most  of  the  current  shipments 
carry  a  price  of  less  than  4c. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Although  buyers  quite  generally 
entered  orders  for  their  third  quarter  requirements 
prior  to  July  1,  it  is  evident  that  on  account  of  the  steel 
scarcity  they  are  not  getting  full  shipments  of  contract 
specifications,  since  in  the  past  week  or  two,  new  de- 
mands have  been  fairly  numerous  and  rather  insistent. 
Discounts  printed  on  page  383  are  closely  obsei-ved  on 
new  orders. 

Rivets. — Buyers  are  specifying  freely  on  contracts 
and  much  new  business  is  coming  out  despite  the  ad- 
vance of  $5  per  ton  in  prices  two  weeks  ago.  Leading 
makers  deplore  a  runaway  market,  but  fear  that  still 
higher  prices  may  result  from  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  bars  and  rods.    Discounts  are  given  on  page  383. 

Track  Supplies. — Advances  of  $2  to  $3  per  ton 
lately  have  been  announced  by  several  makers  of 
spikes.  Local  makers  now  are  quoting  large  spikes  at 
$2.35  base  per  100-lb.  and  small  spikes  and  bolt  and 
barge  spikes  at  $2.75  base  per  100-lb.  A  leading 
Eastern  maker  who  recently  has  been  quoting  $2.35 
and  $2.75,  late  last  week  advanced  to  $2.50,  and  $S', 
respectively,  for  large  and  small  spikes.  Track  bolts 
also  are  firmer,  being  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  base 
per  100-lb.  for  carloads  and  an  attempt  lately  has  been 
made  by  some  to  resftare  the  old  differential  of  Ic.  per 
lb.  on  less  than  carload  lots.  Demand  for  both  spikes 
and  bolts  is  rather  brisk  for  small  lots,  but  the  chief 
reason  for  the  advance  is  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  market  in  steel  bars.     Prices  are  given  on  page  383. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Available  supplies  of  coke  do  not 
seem  to  increase  much  in  spite  of  the  gain  in  beehive 
oven  production,  and  while  the  furnaces  are  buying 
very  little,  there  seems  to  be  an  outlet  in  other  direc- 
tions at  well  sustained  prices.  It  is  reported  that  some 
furnace  coke  recently  has  been  offered  as  low  as  $13.50 
per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  to-day  such  fuel  is  not  to  be 
had  at  less  than  $14,  and  some  sales  have  been  made 
at  $14.50,  although  for  other  than  blast  furnace  use. 
On  foundry  grade  the  minimum  is  $15  per  net  ton  at 
oven  and  from  that  up  in  accordance  with  the  buyer's 
ability  to  pay.  The  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  is 
offering  some  by-product  foundry  coke  at  $16  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  Midland,  Pa.  Coal  prices  remain  high  be- 
cause as  yet  there  has  not  been  very  full  application 
of  the  priority  system.  Sales  of  nearby  coal  range 
anywhere  from  $7  per  net  ton  at  mines  for  steam 
grade  up  to  $8  for  small  lots  of  lump  gas  coal. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  showing  a  stronger 
tendency  on  the  better  grades  of  open  hearth  material, 
due  to  the  fact  that  offerings  are  very  limited  while 
melters  have  found  cheap  offerings  are  very  unsatis- 
factory. One  independent  steel  company  here  is  offer- 
ing $17.50   for   No.   1   heavy   melting  steel   and   is  not 
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Further   Curtailment — Broad  Active  Buying 
— Higher  Iron  and  Steel  Prices 

Chicago,  Aug.  8. — Owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  fuel,  the  operating  situation  in  the  Chicago  district 
has  reached  a  crisis  and  another  two  weeks  may  see  a 
number  of  important  iron  and  steel  producers  entirely 
idle.  Coal  stocks  have  fallen  to  a  dangerously  low  point 
and  even  those  furnaces  and  mills  that  have  their  own 
mines  have  no  assurance  that  their  output  will  not  be 
allocated  to  preferred-  industries.  Under  the  prior- 
ities ruling  coal  can  be  bought  only  by  making  full 
payment  in  advance  to  the  State  authorities  and  then 
to  wait  one's  turn  in  the  hope  that  the  order  will  go 
through  after  the  demands  of  those  in  the  preferred 
list  have  been  filled.  Shortage  of  open  top  equipment, 
congestion  and  embargoes  on  the  railroads  have  all 
operated  to  complicate  the  situation  and  to  make  the 
delivery  of  coal  exceedingly  uncertain  even  after  it  is 
en  route. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  been  forced  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  two  additional  blast  furnaces,  having 
banked  one  at  South  Chicago  and  having  blown  one 
out  for  relining  at  Joliet.  This  makes  a  total  loss  of 
six  blast  furnaces  in  two  weeks,  reducing  the  number 
of  its  active  stacks  to  14  out  of  29.  Through  the  greater 
use  of  scrap  the  company  is  maintaining  a  steel  output 
of  78  per  cent,  which  was  its  rate  of  operation  a  week 
ago.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  still  on  a  65  per  cent 
basis. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  production  outlook,  de- 
mand for  steel  is  holding  up  remarkably  well.  For  a 
leading  local  mill,  last  week  was  one  of  the  heaviest  in 
the  year  in  new  orders  booked  and  specifications  were 
also  alxive  the  average.  New  buying  covers  practically 
every  finished  steel  commodity  except  rails  and  is 
heaviest  in  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  Conspicuous  among 
purchasers  are  the  railroad  car  builders,  the  railroads 
and  the  automobile  plants.  Agricultural  implement 
makers  are  also  increasingly  active  in  the  market  and 
among  users  of  minor  importance  steel  sash  manufac- 
turers have  been  placing  large  orders.  Much  of  this 
business  is  being  closed  despite  the  fact  that  definite 
delivery  cannot  be  promised  by  the  mills  and  in  fact 
present  shipments  are  being  allocated  among  customers 
because  of  curtailed  output.  The  slowing  up  of  mill 
deliveries  is  affecting  the  operations  of  users  adversely. 
The  output  of  railroad  carbuilders  has  been  curtailed 
not  only  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  steel,  but  slow  de- 
liveries of  lumber,  specialties,  coal  shortage  and  in 
some  instances  labor  scarcity. 

Rising  costs  have  again  forced  an  advance  in  fin- 
ished steel  products  and  pig  iron.  Plates,  shapes  and 
bars  have  gone  up  to  a  minimum  of  1.90c.,  Chicago, 
for  shipment  at  mills  convenience,  while  merchant  pig 
iron  is  now  quoted  at  $27  to  $28,  base  furnace.  Steel 
for  prompt  shipment  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  is  com- 
manding increasing  premiums. 

Pig  Iron. — Rising  fuel  costs  have  again  resulted  in 
an  advance  of  local  merchant  iron,  the  new  minimum 
for  contract  iron  being  $27,  base  furnace,  while  spot 
iron  is  commanding  $28.  Future  business  is  compara- 
tively light,  but  spot  iron  is  active.  Both  Northern  and 
Southern  iron  are  difficult  to  obtain  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, however,  the  former  because  of  prior  commit- 
ments and  the  latter  because  of  transportation  difficul- 
ties, which  are  holding  back  shipments  from  the  South. 
Of  forward  business  recently  placed  a  sale  of  1000  tons 
of  Northern  foundry  for  September  to  November  de- 
livery stands  out  prominently.  Among  the  few  large 
inquiries  outstanding  are  1000  tons  of  Southern  foun- 
dry, wanted  by  an  Illinois  meltcr,  for  fourth  quarter, 
and  500  tons  and  200  tons  of  8  per  cent  silvei-y,  respec- 
tively, wanted  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  users  for  the 
same  delivery.  A  recent  sale  of  copper  free  low  phos- 
phorus iron  in  this  district  was  closed  at  $34,  Valley 
furnace.  Small  lots  of  charcoal  have  been  sold  at  the 
new  base  of  $30,  furnace.     An  English  inquiry  for  a 


small  tonnage   of  charcoal   iron   has   been  received   in 
this  market. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosiihorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  i>er  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  Iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.   furnace   other  than   local. 

Lake     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.   1.50,   delivered   at  Chicago J33.15 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.7.i.  $28.00  to    29.00 
Northern    coke,    foundry,    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 27.00  to    28.00 

Northern  high  phos :17.00  to    28.00 

Southern   No.   2 .- 26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 27.00  to    28.00 

Basic    27.00  to    28.00 

Low  phos.  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1   to   2  ' 

per  cent  copper  free 34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.   8   per  cent 37.29 

Ferroalloys. — A  local  user  has  purchased  a  car  of 
spiegeleisen  at  $46,  delivered,  but  there  is  little  addi- 
tional material  available  at  that  price  and  an  early 
advance  is  looked  for.  A  carload  inquiry  for  ferro- 
manganese  is  current. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  future, 
$75.06  ;  prompt,  $82.56,  delivered  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
$57,  delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46,  delivered. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  heavier  than 
for  any  other  finished  steel  product.  Buyers,  however, 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  material,  particularly 
for  specific  delivery.  The  minimum  local  price  for  in- 
definite delivery  has  advanced  to  1.90c.,  Chicago.  The 
Inland  Steel  Co.  has  withdrawn  all  quotations.  For 
reasonably  early  shipment  the  going  market  appears  to 
range  from  2.25c.,  delivered  Chicago,  upward.  Fuel 
shortage  and  labor  scarcity  are  a  source  of  great  con- 
cern to  mills  rolling  bar  iron,  but  it  is  still  possible  to 
place  orders  for  this  product  at  2c.,  Chicago.  Rail  steel 
bars  have  advanced  to  a  minimum  of  1.80c.,  f.o.b.,  or 
Chicago.  A  strike  of  mill  operators  has  forced  the  two 
Chicago  Heights  rail  steel  bar  plants  to  suspend  oper- 
ations. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  1.90c.  to  2c.,  Chicago, 
for  indefinite  delivery ;  common  bar  iron,  2c.,  Chicago ;  rail 
steel,  l.SOe.,  mill  or  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.60c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.55c.  for  rounds  and  4.05c.  for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 
Jobbers  quote  h.ird  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at  2.38c. 
base ;   hoops,    3.60c. ;   bands,    3.35c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Some  business  is  still  being  placed 
at  the  discounts  of  May  11,  but  with  raw  material  in- 
creasing in  price  and  bolt  production  endangered  by 
the  fuel  shortage,  the  tendency  is  toward  greater  firm- 
ness at  the  July  1  price.  The  automobile  plants, 
which  have  been  heavy  buyers  of  bolts  and  nuts,  are 
in  danger  of  early  shutdowns  owing  to  lack  of  coal. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  only  two  weeks'  supply  of 
fuel  on  hand.  Discounts  on  page  383  apply  in  this  ter- 
ritory, except  that  they  are  f.o.b.,  Chicago,  instead  of 
f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.25c. ;  boiler  rivets,  3.35c. ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  =Ki  x  4  m.,  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  oft; 
larger  sizes.  50  and  10  oft:  carriage  bolts  up  to  %x6  In., 
50  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  45  off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped,  $3.25  off:  blank  nuts,  $3.50  oft;  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  per  cent  off; 
quantity   extras    are    imchanged. 

Wire  Products. — New  business  last  week  showed  a 
big  increase  over  the  four  weeks  previous.  Apparently 
jobbers  find  that  they  must  again  replenish  stocks  and 
it  is  probable  also  the  serious  turn  of  the  fuel  situation 
in  relation  to  mill  operations  accounts  for  the  sudden 
desire  of  many  buyers  to  have  their  orders  entered  on 
the  books.  Orders  from  the  South  are  conspicuous, 
reflecting  the  improved  conditions  in  that  section  fol- 
lowing the  marketing  of  this  year's  cotton  crop  at  ad- 
vantageous prices.  Business  is  also  good  from  North- 
ern and  Western  agricultural  sections,  except  where 
harvesting  has  temporarily  stopped  buying.  The  de- 
mand for  nails  is  very  heavy  and  barbed  wire  and 
staples  are  also  much  sought  after.  For  mill  prices 
see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh,  page  383. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  bright 
basic  wire.  $2.95  per  100  lb.  ;  common  wire  nails,  $3.10  per 
100   lb.:  cement  coated  nails,  $2.60  per  keg. 

Sheets. — The  local  source  of  supply  has  been  largely 
cut  off  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  independent  producer 
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has  withdrawn  from  market  and  the  Gary  steel  mills 
have  been  shut  down  because  of  shortage  of  fuel.  De- 
mand is  still  insistent. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  for  No.  28  black.  2.40c. 
to  2.50O.  tor  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  No. 
2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  .a 
freight   rate   to   Chicago  of   34c.   per   100   lb. 

.Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed.  3.75c. ;  black.  4.45c. ;  galvan- 
ized. 3.45c. 

Plates. — The  Standaixi  Oil  Co.  has  placed  33  oil  stor- 
age tanks  of  80,000-bbl.  capacity  for  erection  at  Cas- 
per, Wyo.  Of  these  25  will  be  fabricated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bridg:e  Co.  and  8  by  the  Chicapro  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works.  The  steel,  aggregating  10,000  tons,  will  be 
rolled  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  There  are  said  to  be 
other  sizeable  tank  inquiries  in  the  market  but  negotia- 
tions are  being  carried  on  quietly.  Demand  for  plates 
is  even  hea\'ier  than  in  recent  weeks,  notwithstanding 
declining  mill  operations.  The  leading  producer  has  ad- 
vanced its  price  on  material  for  delivery  at  mills  con- 
venience to  a  minimum  of  1.90c.,  Chicago.  The  Inland 
Steel  Co.  is  out  of  the  market.  Plates  for  reasonably 
early  delivery  are  difficult  to  obtain  even  from  Eastern 
mills  on  a  Pittsburgh  base. 

The  mill  quotation  for  indefinite  delivery  is  1.90c.  to  2c., 
Chicago.     Jobbers  quote   2.70c.   for   plates  out  of  stock. 

Structural  Material. — The  future  course  of  construc- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the  two  national 
strikes.  While  there  is  much  new  work  in  progress, 
the  increasing  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  steel 
and  other  materials  is  resulting  in  the  postponement  of 
many  projects.  Fabricating  awards,  however,  are  still 
on  encouraging  proportions.  Plain  material  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  minimum  of  1.90c.,  Chicago,  for  shipment 
at  mills  convenience.  The  leading  independent,  how- 
ever, has  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Buyers  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  obtain  material  for  reasonably  prompt 
delivery  from  any  source,  even  when  they  are  willing 
to  pay  as  high  as  1.90c.  to  2c.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  for  indefinite  delivery 
is  1.90c.  to  2c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.70c.  for  plain 
material  out  of  warehouse. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  realization  that  steel  mill 
operations  are  being  sharply  curtailed  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  fuel  has  resulted  in  releasing  many 
orders  from  buyers  who  have  not  yet  covered  their  re- 
quirements. In  many  cases  these  users  are  asking  for 
considerably  more  tonnage  than  they  absolutely  need, 
believing,  no  doubt,  that  with  warehouses  gi%'ing  them 
only  part  of  what  they  ask  for,  they  will  still  receive 
all  the  tonnage  that  they  imperatively  require.  Let- 
tings  and  inquiries  of  reinforcing  steel  are  still  numer- 
ous, although  it  is  realized  that  if  the  coal  and  railroad 
strikes  continue,  building  operations  will  be  affected 
adversely.  The  warehouse  price  on  deformed  reinforc- 
ing bars  is  still  2.38c.,  Chicago,  but  an  early  advance  is 
looked  for  in  view  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  steel. 
Recent  awards  include: 

Harbor  View  Apartment.  Chicago,  350  tons,  to  Paul  J. 
Kalman  Co. 

Bridge,  Riverside,  111..   100  tons,  to  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  100  tons,  to 
Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  Asylum,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  200 
tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Edwards  Motor  Car  Co..  Milwaukee,  100  tons,  to  Truscon 
Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Memorial  building,  Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind., 
182  tons. 

Grain   elevator,    Kansas   City,    Mo..    SOO   tons. 

Sovereign  Hotel,  Chicago,  300  tons. 

Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  building,  Louisville,  Ky., 
300   tons,   to  Concrete   Steel  Co. 

H.  &  IkL  Body  Corporatioin  plant,  Racine.  Wis.,  100  tons, 
to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  oflice  building,  Newton, 
Kan,.   150  tons,  to  CorrMgated  Bar   Co. 

Headquarters  and  service  building,  Edwards  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Milwaukee,   100  tons,  to  Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — With  their  books  well  filled  and 
shop  operations  endangered  by  the  fuel  shortage,  pipe 
makers  are  not  actively  competing  for  new  business. 
.A.t  the  same  time  a  seasonal  dullness  has  settled  on 
the  market,  which  ordinarily  continues  until  October. 
Ogden,  Utah,  has  taken  bids  on  1200  tons  and  Detroit 
is  in  the  market  for  200  tons  of  6  to  8-in.  Walbridge, 
Ohio,  takes  bids  on  200  tons  of  4  to  8-in,  on  Aug.  9. 


We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows:  Water 
pipe,  4-in.,  $50.20  to  $51.20;  6-in.  and  above,  $46.20  to  $47.20; 
class   A  and  gas  pipe,   $3  extra. 

Coke. — The  local  producers  quote  $12.25,  delivered, 
Chicago  switching  district,  and  $13,  delivered,  Milwau- 
kee, on  foundry  coke,  but  these  prices  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice  and  the  buyer  pays  the  price 
ruling  at  time  of  delivery.  A  Southern  by-product  pro- 
ducer is  offering  foundry  coke  at  similar  prices.  De- 
liveries from  the  South  are  somewhat  better  than  a 
week  or  two  ago.  Demand  for  spot  coke  is  exceed- 
ingl  active  and  melters  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  prices  as  with  deliveries.  Connellsville  foundry 
coke  is  $15  to  $17  per  net  ton  at  ovens,  to  which  a 
freight  of  $4.16  to  Chicago  must  be  added.  Little 
Connellsville  product  is  reaching  this  district,  however. 
Wise  County  foundry  coke  with  a  similar  freight  rate 
is  quoted  at  $10  to  $11,  ovens.  A  recent  sale  of  400 
tons  of  spot  foundry  coke  from  a  Northern  by-product 
plant  brought  $19.50  delivered,  Milwaukee. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Southern  Pacific 
has  placed  50,000  tons  of  rails  for  1923  delivery  with 
the  Tennessee  mill.  The  same  road  has  divided  an 
order  for  2500  kegs  of  spikes  between  the  Gary  and 
the  Colorado  mills.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has 
also  placed  2500  kegs  of  spikes,  part  of  which  will  be 
shipped  by  the  Gary  mills.  Demand  for  track  supplies 
is  generally  good,  with  prices  unchanged,  except  on  tie 
plates  which  have  advanced  to  a  minimum  of  2c.,  f.o.b. 
mill. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40  ;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel.  1.75c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.25c.  to  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh  ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts.  3.25c.  to  3.35c.,  Pittsburgh  ;  tie  plates, 
steel  and   iron,   2c.,    f.o.b.    mill ;   angle  bars,    2.40c.,  f.o.b.   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.30c. 
base  and  track  bolts   4.30c.   base. 

Old  Material. — Malleable  and  cupola  grades  are  in 
stronger  demand,  evidently  because  of  the  advance  In 
pig  iron,  and  low-phosphorus  scrap  is  also  sought  after 
by  users.  Dealers  are  avoiding  new  sales  of  steel 
scrap  because  the  supply  which  is  coming  on  to  the 
market  is  insufficient  even  to  enable  them  to  fill  old 
orders.  Sellers  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  policy 
to  pursue  under  conditions.  As  current  offerings  by 
producers  of  scrap  are  very  light,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain material  to  apply  on  orders  for  prompt  shipment. 
On  the  other  hand,  dealers  hesitate  to  buy  long,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  coal  strike  will  lead  to  the  complete 
suspension  of  operations  by  many  users,  and  hence  cut 
off  the  demand.  The  market  is  stronger  than  last  week, 
as  evidenced  by  numerous  advances,  and  the  trend  of 
prices  is  expected  to  keep  upward  as  long  as  con- 
sumers are  running  their  plants.  The  United  States 
Ordnance  Department  took  bids  here  to-day  on  1400 
tons  of  breakable  cast.  Railroad  offerings  include 
1800  tons  advertised  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  1200  tons 
by  the  Pere  Marquette. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails ^. . . .  $19.00  to  $19.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying    rails 22.50  to    27.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel   car  wheels....    19.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for  reroUing 16.50  to    17.00 

Steel    rails,   less  than   3   ft 18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  15.50  to    16.00 

Shoveling    steel     15.25  to    15.75 

Drop    forge    flashings 11.50  to    12.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 13.00  to    13.50 

Axle    turnings 13.50  to    14.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron    angles   and    splice    bars 18.50  to    19.00 

Steel    angle    bars 15.00  to    15.50 

Iron    arch    bars    and    transoms 19.00  to    19.50 

Iron   car   axles 23.00  to    23.50 

Steel    car   axles 15.75  to    16.25 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2    busheling 7.50  to       8.00 

Cut   forge    14.00  to    14.50 

Pipes  and  fines 11.00  to    11.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.25  to    14.75 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers 16.50  to    17.00 

Coil   springs    17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.00  to    18.50 

No.   1    railroad   cast 16.50  to    17  00 

Low    phos.    punchings 15.00  to    15.50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 13.00  to    13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Cast    borings 11.25  to    11.75 

Stove    plate 14.75  to    15.25 

Grate  bars    14.50  to    15.00 

Brake    shoes    15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleab'e    16.50  to    17.00 

.■Agricultural    malleable    16.50  to    17.00 
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New  York 

Soartily  of  Pig  Iron  Accented — Due  to  Fuel 

Uncertainty  Furnaces  Can  Offer 

Little  Product 

New  York,  Aug.  8. — The  latest  developments  in  the 
coal  and  railroad  strikes  have  made  no  definite  change 
in  iron  and  steel  markets  except  to  accent  the  scarcity 
of  pig  iron.  Advices  from  Buffalo  indicate  that  four 
blast  furnaces  have  been  banked  since  Aug.  1,  leaving 
only  seven  out  of  22  in  operation  in  that  district.  More 
foreign  pig  iron  has  been  sold,  but  reports  of  large 
contracts  in  which  import  firms  not  in  the  iron  business 
are  said  to  figure  are  not  substantiated.  Foundries  in 
buying  foreign  iron  appear  to  be  dealing  with  firms 
having  a  background  of  experience  in  pig  iron  selling. 
In  finished  material  firmer  prices  are  reported  on  sales 
from  local  warehouses. 

Pig  Iron. — Fewer  furnaces  are  offering  iron  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  about  getting  sufficient  fuel  to  make 
the  iron  already  on  their  books.  A  number  of  foundries 
have  been  inquiring,  but  more  with  a  view  to  safe- 
guarding themselves  for  the  later  fall.  Prices  are 
higher  both  on  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  irons. 
A  Lehigh  Valley  seller  has  advanced  its  price  to  $30  at 
furnace  for  No.  2X  iron.  Another  eastern  Pennsylvania 
interest  has  quoted  $29  on  small  lots  for  early  delivery. 
In  the  Buffalo  district  $30  has  been  named  for  No.  2X. 
There  is  still  some  Buffalo  iron  available  at  lower 
prices,  but  all  such  iron  has  come  from  a  single  seller. 
Two  important  foundry  interests  have  bought  Scotch 
iron  in  the  past  week,  1000  tons  in  one  case  and  650 
tons  in  the  other.  Some  of  this  iron  has  sold  at  $26, 
New  York,  but  more  is  being  asked  to-day.  An  air 
brake  company  has  inquired  for  500  to  1000  tons  of 
high  silicon  iron  and  another  interest  which  buys 
through  New  York  has  inquired  for  200  to  300  tons  of 
No.  2X  iron.  A  Connecticut  steel  plant  has  been  in  the 
market  for  3000  tons  of  basic  for  September-October 
delivery,  and  a  western  New  York  railroad  supply  plant 
is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  basic.  The  General 
Electric  Co.,  which  bought  for  various  plants  in  July, 
has  asked  for  500  tons  of  high  silicon  iron  for  its  Lynn 
plant,  deliveries  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  settlement  of  the  soft  coal  strike  has  found 
no  response  in  the  market  as  yet.  Such  a  settlement 
might  probably  mean  the  end  of  one  class  of  inquiry 
that  has  come  up  in  the  past  two  weeks,  but  it  is  yet 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  foundrymen's  expectations 
of  lower  prices  will  be  realized.  Furnaces  look  for 
high  fuel  for  some  months  to  come. 

We  quote  delivered    in   the   New  York   di.striil    as   follows. 

liavinR   added    to   furnace   prices    $2.27    freight    from   eastern 

Pennsylvania.    $4.91    from   Buffalo   and    faAi    from   Virginia: 

I-Ja.st.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .$32.77  to  $33.77 

Ea.st.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.76   31.77  to    32.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    30.77  to    31.77 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.91  to    32.91 

X<..  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.Hto    32.44 

Warehouse  Business. — No  changes  of  price  on  iron 
and  steel  items  is  noted,  but  sheets,  both  black  and 
galvanized,  are  distinctly  firmer  and  there  is  far  less 
tendency  to  undercut  the  established  schedule.  This 
is  also  true  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  discounts, 
probably  better  than  90  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  this  line 
being  consummated  now  at  the  established  discounts. 
The  margin  between  warehouse  and  mill  prices  on  toe 
calk  steel  is  considered  too  narrow  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance may  be  made  befoi-e  long.  In  sympathy  with 
the  higher  quotations  of  the  mills  on  cold  rolled  shaft- 
ing and  screw  stock,  some  warehouses  are  also  con- 
templating an  increase  of  10c.  to  15c.  per  100-lb.  Brass 
and  copper  prices  are  strong  and  in  several  instances 
have  been  marked  up  %c.  to  Ic.  per  lb.  A  renewed  in- 
terest is  reported  from  manufacturers  of  radio  equip- 
ment, who  have  been  extremely  quiet  for  the  past  few 
weeks.    We  quote  prices  on  page  402. 

High  Speed  Steel.— The  market  continues  quiet. 
The  few  inquiries  that  recently  appeared  have  evident- 
ly been  abandoned  for  the  present.  Prices  are  still  at 
about  75c.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed 


steel  with  special  brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up 
to  95c.  per  lb. 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  continues 
quiet  at  unchanged  prices.  It  is  reported  that  offerings 
of  spot  alloy  have  been  made  at  $85  to  $90,  delivered. 
Import.s  have  been  large  as  a  result  of  the  recent  con- 
tracts and  the  desire  to  receive  the  alloy  before  any 
possible  duty  takes  effect,  those  for  June  having  been 
13,525  gross  tons.  These  receipts  compare  with  an 
average  of  10,000  tons  per  month  in  the  months  just 
preceding  the  war  when  British  producers  .supplied 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  American  consumption.  The 
spiegeleisen  market  is  quiet  with  some  producers  out 
of  the  market.  Inquiries  aggregate  about  500  tons. 
Importations  of  British  alloy  are  offered  but  at  a  price 
higher  than  domestic  quotations.  Quotations  for  man- 
ganese ore  are  unchanged  but  importations  are  heavy, 
those  for  June  having  been  44,329  tons.  There  is  a 
quiet  demand  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  with  quota- 
tions unchanged  and  the  same  is  true  of  ferrochrome. 
Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,    domestic,    seaboard,    per    ton. 

$67.50  to  $70.00 
Ferromanganese,    British,    seaboard,    per    ton, 

$67.50  to  $70.00 

.Spiegelei.sen,    17   to   19   per  cent $35.00 

Spiege'eisen,   20   per  cent $36.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per    ton, 

$52.00  to  $55.00 
Ferrosilicon.    10   to   15    per  cent,    delivered,    per 

gross    ton     $38.00  to  $40.00 

Ferrotimgsten.  per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 40c.  to  50c. 
Ferrochromium,   6   to   S  per  cent  carbon,   60   to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr..  delivered.  .  .  .  12c.  to  14c. 
Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium. 

$3.00  to  $3.50 
Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  in  car- 
loads, per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 
Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard .  26c.  to  30c. 
Tungsten    ore.    per    unit,    in    60    per    cent   con- 
centrates,   nominal     $3.25  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  Cr-'Os.  crude,  per 

ton.    Atlantic    seaboard $15  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.  of  MoS;.  New  York 45c.  to  50c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — What  change  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  week  is  increased  buying  from 
warehouses  to  satisfy  urgent  needs  which  mills  cannot 
supply.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  bookings 
at  the  2c.  Pittsburgh  basis,  two  carloads  of  plates  for 
example  going  at  this  figure  and  round  lots  of  bars 
for  forging  as  well  as  for  concrete  reinforcing  work. 
Probably  5000  tons  of  bars,  largely  for  building  work, 
are  pending.  New  buying  in  the  aggregate  is  of  course 
not  large,  such  has  been  the  check  brought  upon  in- 
dustry by  the  strikes.  Semi-finished  steel  is  strong, 
500  tons  of  forging  quality  billets  going  at  $47,  Pitts- 
burgh base.  Buying  at  a  basis  of  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh, 
is  without  any  promise  as  to  delivery,  while  the  2c. 
basis  is  for  delivery  in  a  few  weeks  with  1.90c.,  obtain- 
able on  an  attractive  offering  with  shipment  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  and  1.80c.  as  a  minimum  for  any  purchase 
for  definite  delivery.  Eastern  railroads  show  no  In- 
terest as  yet  in  rails  for  next  year,  though  the  need 
of  getting  a  position  on  rail  mill  books  is  being  em- 
phasized to  insure  receiving  the  material  in  time  for 
early  track  work  next  year. 

\Ve  (luote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows :  Soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes  and  steel  plates,  2.04c. 
for  indefinite  delivery  and  2.14c.  to  2.34c.  for  delivery  in  a 
number  of  weeks  ;   bar  iron,  2.04c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Prices  are  firm  and  deliveries  con- 
tinue extended  to  from  two  to  three  months  on  the 
smaller  sizes  and  four  to  six  weeks  on  the  large  sizes 
of  pipe.  No  new  municipal  tenders  are  noted.  The 
city  of  Poughkeepsie  will  open  bids  on  Aug.  10  on  the 
2500  tons  of  24-in.  pipe  reported  last  week.  Rigid  en- 
forcement of  priority  orders  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  serious  situation  among  cast-iron  pipe  makers. 
Supplies  of  pig  iron  on  contract  are  being  received  in 
larger  quantities  than  was  expected  and  this,  supple- 
mented by  small  lots  of  foreign  iron  under  order  by 
some  foundries  for  early  delivery  distin  .'tly  relieves  the 
pig  iron  situation  for  pipe  foundries.  We  quote  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b..  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in, 
and  larger,  $.53..50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $.58;  3-in.,  $63.80, 
with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Although  the  market  is  generally 
rather   quiet,   buying   of   small   orders    is   fairly   brisk.. 
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Cast  iron  is  more  active  at  pi-esent  than  steel,  and  the 
material  showing  the  greatest  activity  is  that  which  is 
most  easily  converted  with  the  least  fuel.  Prices  on 
heavy  melting  steel  are  strong  at  $10.50  to  $11  per 
ton,  $10.80  having  been  paid  for  shipment  to  Mones- 
sen.  Siove  plate  is  firm  and  $11..^0  has  been  paid  for 
Mahwah,  N.  J.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  market  on  this 
material  is  $11  to  $11.50,  although  some  dealers  claim 
that  even  a  higher  quotation  is  warranted.  Clean  cast 
borings  are  stronger  than  either  mixed  borings  and 
turnings  or  machine-shop  turnings,  being  quotable  at 
$9.75  to  $10.75  per  ton,  while  the  latter  are  still  fairly 
firm  at  $9.25  to  $10.25.  Buying  for  shipment  by  barge 
to  Buffa'o  continues  at  good  prices  because  of  the  low 
rate  obtained  on  all  water  shipment. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy    melting   .steel,    yard $10.50  to  $11. iO 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  11.2.S  to    11.75 

RerolUng    rails 11.50  to    12.00 

Relaying   rails,    nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel   car   axles 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Iron    ear    axles 22.00  to    23.00 

Xo,  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought  iron  track 11.00  to    11.50 

Forge    fire 8.00  to      S.50 

Xo.  1  yard  wrought.  long 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.75  to    10.75 

Machine-shop    turnings 9.25  to    10.25 

Mixed    borings    and    turnings 9.25  to    10.25 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam.,  not 

under   2  ft.   long) 9.00  to      9.50 

Stove  plate   11.00  to    11.50 

Locomotive    grate    bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable    cast    (railroad) 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow :  ' 

Xo.   1   machinery  cast $18.00  to  $19.00 

Xo.   1    hea\'y   cast    (columns,   building 

materials,   etc.).   cupola   size 16.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  hea\'y  cast,  not  cupola  size....    13.00  to    13.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers. 

etc.)    12.00  to    12..-.0 


Philadelphia 

No  Further  Curtailment  But  Prices  Higher  on 
Practically  No  Buying 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  8. — While  the  Eastern  steel  and 
pig  iron  trade  is  not  more  seriously  affected  in  its  opera- 
tions than  a  week  ago,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  apprehen- 
siveness  over  the  coal  situation.  The  industry  under- 
stands clearly  that  as  soon  as  the  Government  priorities 
are  fully  working  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  coal  left  for 
coke  ovens  and  steel  plants,  and  unless  the  coal  or  rail- 
road strike,  or  both,  should  end  within  the  next  fortnight 
more  widespread  contraction  of  operations  is  inevitable. 
Even  an  early  ending  of  the  coal  strike  would  not  en- 
tirely relieve  steel  plants  and  blast  furnaces  for  some 
weeks,  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  Government  will  handle 
coal  distribution  until  railroads,  public  utilities  and 
households  are  provided  for. 

The  volume  of  inquiry  for  steel  and  pig  iron  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  The  explanation  for  this  apparently  is 
that  consumers  are  not  disposed  to  anticipate  their  re- 
quirements for  steel  and  iron  at  present  high  prices  when 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  have  coal 
"with  which  to  operate. 

For  the  most  part,  the  trade,  including  both  sellers 
and  buyers,  are  accepting  the  situation  philosophically, 
and  there  is  less  of  the  hysteria  which  has  marked 
former  periods  of  shortage.  Meanwhile,  prices  are  ad- 
vancing, and  the  past  week  has  brought  2c.  steel  and 
above  §30  on  foundry  pig  iron. 

Pig  Iron. — \o  further  curtailment  of  blast  furnace 
operations  has  occurred  during  the  past  week  because 
of  coke  shortage,  but  two  of  the  active  furnaces  in  the 
East  have  coke  only  for  about  two  or  there  weeks;  an- 
other has  sufficient  coke  on  the  ground  to  last  until 
Sept.  1,  while  the  trade  generally  is  apprehensive  that 
the  Government  coal  priority  plan  will  bring  about  an 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  pig  iron  making  in  this 
district.  The  few  furnaces  that  are  making  foundry 
iron  are  not  anxious  to  sell,  and  there  are  few  inquiries, 
which  indicates  that  consumers  are  not  anxious  to  buy 
at  present  high  prices,  especially  as  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  have  coal  and  coke  with  which 
to  operate.  One  furnace  company  is  selling  No.  2  plain 
in  limited  quantities  at  $30,  furnace,  but  has  no  No.  2X 


because  the  poor  quality  of  its  coke  makes  it  difficult  to 
make  the  higher  silicon  grades.  Another  furnace  is  sell- 
ing No.  2  plain  at  $29,  furnace,  and  No.  2X  at  $30,  fur- 
nace, but  is  confining  sales  to  small  lots  to  help  out 
regular  customers.  High  silicon  iron,  about  3.50  per 
cent,  has  been  sold  at  $35,  furnace.  Consumers  appar- 
ently are  relying  almost  entirely  on  shipments  on  their 
contracts  and  are  filling  in  chiefly  with  small  quantities 
of  imported  iron,  which  is  selling  at  higher  prices  than 
a  week  ago.  Brokers  are  asking  $26  to  $28,  Phila- 
delphia, for  English  iron;  $27.50  to  $30  for  Scotch,  while 
high  silicon  Scotch,  3.50  to  4  per  cent,  is  offered  at  $32 
to  $33,  Philadelphia.  As  high  as  $27,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  paid  for  Continental  iron  high  in  phosphorus.  A 
sale  of  500  tons  of  gray  forge  was  made  at  $27.50,  East- 
ern furnace,  while  on  a  smaller  lot  divided  between  two 
consumers  a  furnace  was  paid  $30,  furnace,  and  the  lat- 
ter iron  was  not  strictly  true  to  standard  gray  forge 
specifications.  The  price  of  copper  bearing  low  phos- 
phorus iron  has  been  advanced  by  the  two  principal 
Eastern  makers  to  $33,  furnace,  while  standard  low- 
phosphorus  iron  is  nominal  at  $30,  but  none  is  obtain- 
able in  this  district.  The  quotations  on  Virginia  iron  in 
the  table  below  merely  represent  the  prices  at  which 
last  sales  were  made  some  time  ago,  as  no  Virginia  iron 
is  to  be  had,  the  furnaces  in  that  State  having  long 
since  cleaned  up  the  stocks  which  were  left  over  when 
they  were  last  in  operation. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with   the  exception  of  those 

on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at  Philadelphia,    and 

include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton : 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil.$30.14  to    30.76 

Fast.  Pa.  No.   2X.   2.25   to  2.75 31.14 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 32.14 

Virginia  No    2  ilaln.  1.75  to  2  "5  sil..  29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  Xo.   2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 30.17  to    31.17 

P.asie    r'eIivo;v    eastern    Pa 26.75  to    27.25 

Gray    for^e     29.50  to    31.50 

Malleable     29.00  to    30.00 

Standaid    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    furnace)  .  Nominal 
Coppsr  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)       33.00 

Ferroal'oys.— Although  the  nominal  price  of  English 
ferromanganese  remains  at  $67.50  and  the  domestic  at 
$70,  seaboard,  early  deliveries  cannot  be  offered,  and  on 
sales  for  prompt  shipment  $75  has  been  obtained,  and 
as  high  as  $90  has  been  quoted.  About  1000  tons  of  im- 
ported spiegeleisen  on  dock  at  Baltimore  has  been  of- 
fered at  $19,  Baltimore,  which  is  $4  a  ton  higher  than 
was  recently  quoted  by  a  leading  Eastern  maker  whose 
furnace  is  now  out  of  blast. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Steel  makers  are  not  anxious 
to  sell  semi-finished  steel,  and  $37.50,  Pittsburgh,  for 
rerolling  billets  now  appears  to  be  the  minimum  quota- 
tion on  any  business  that  might  be  considered,  while 
forging  billers  are  quoted  at  $42.50  or  higher,  sales  hav- 
ing been  made  at  $44,  Pittsburgh.  Demand  is  unimpor- 
tant. 

Plates. — While  one  or  two  mills  are  still  nominally 
quoting  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  plates,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  accept  much  business,  and  are  not  therefore 
a  real  factor  in  the  market.  Only  two  mills  are  able 
to  promise  early  deliveries,  and  are  quoting  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. One  of  these  mills  is  operating  on  fuel  oil  and 
is  fairly  confident  of  being  able  to  meet  its  obligations. 
The  Lukens  Steel  Co.  withdrew  from  the  market  after 
advancing  its  price  from  1.80c.  to  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  having 
taken  considerable  business  last  week.  The  American 
Locomotive  Co.  is  reported  to  have  placed  about  3000 
tons  with  Eastern  mills  for  the  New  York  Central  loco- 
motives recently  ordered,  and  the  price  paid  is  said  to 
have  been  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Mills  are  accepting  orders  with 
great  caution,  if  at  all,  some  being  entirely  out  of  the 
market.  One  Eastern  mill  has  taken  all  orders  recently 
subject  to  cancellation  by  either  buyer  or  seller  in  the 
event  that  coal  shortage  makes  it  impossible  to  operate. 
The  current  market  for  plain  material  is  certainly  not 
under  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  when  prompt  shipment  is  re- 
quired, while  1.85c.  has  been  paid  in  numerous  instances. 

Bars. — It  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  direct  any  buyer 
to  a  mill  that  will  accept  orders  for  steel  bars  for  early 
shipment,  except,  of  course,  such  bars  as  are  rolled  from 
rails  or  other  old  steel.  The  larger  makers  of  soft 
steel  bars  are  shipping  on  contracts  and  declining  to 
take   new   orders   until   the   coal   situation   has   become 
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straightened  out.  In  many  instances  mills  are  referring 
their  regular  customers  to  jobbers^  some  of  whom  have 
fair  stocks  on  hand.  Eastern  bar  iron  makers  are  quot- 
ing 1.70c.  to  1.80c.  on  carloads  lots,  with  the  tendency 
toward  the  higher  figure,  and  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  being 
charged  for  less  than  carloads. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  for  steel  out  of 
stock  continues  fairly  good  in  view  of  the  tightening  mill 
situation.  Prices  on  sheets  have  been  slightly  advanced. 
We  quote  for  local  delivery  from  Philadelphia  ware- 
houses as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  2.70c.:  Iron  bars  (except 
bands),  2.70c.;  round  edge  iron.  2.90c.;  round  edge  steel, 
Iron  finish,  1V>  x  i^  in.,  2.90c.;  round  edge  steel  planished, 
3.65c.;  tank  steel  plates.  H-in.  and  heavier,  2.80c. :  tanK 
steel  plates,  -fn-ln.,  3c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets,  rso.  10 
gage.  3.50c. ;  black  sheets,  No.  2S  gage.  4.30c. ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  5.40c.:  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars,  2.80c. ;  structural  shapes.  2.80c. :  diamond  pattern 
plates,  >/i-ln.,  4.50c.;  -ft-in.,  4.50c.;  spring  steel,  3.50c.; 
round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.35c. ;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold- 
rolled  steel,  3.70c. ;  steel  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter, 
3.75c. :  steel  bands,  No.  12  gage  to  A-in.,  inclusive,  3.35c. : 
iron  bands,  3.90c. ;  rails,  2.70c. ;  tool  steel,  8c. ;  Norway  iron, 
5.50c. 

Spikes. — An  Eastern  manufacturer  has  advanced  the 
price  of  railroad  spikes,  9-16  in.  and  larger,  to  2.50c., 
base,  Pittsburgh;  %,  7-16  and  V2  in.  sizes  are  now  3c., 
base,  while  boat  spikes  are  quoted  at  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  in 
small  lots  and  at  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  in  lots  of  25  kegs 
or  more. 

Coke. — The  scarcity  of  coke  increases,  and  it  is  to 
be  had  only  at  extremely  high  prices,  $14.50,  Connells- 
ville,  or  more.  British  coke  has  been  offered  here  at 
about  $14,  Philadelphia.  By-product  coke  is  available  in 
small  lots  at  $16,  Eastern  ovens. 

Old  Material. — A  Delaware  mill  has  paid  as  high  as 
$15.50  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  this  being  the 
only  activity  of  importance  in  steel  scrap.  Prices  hold 
up  very  well  considering  the  small  demand.  Shafting 
is  higher,  a  sale  having  been  made  at  $22,  delivered. 
We  quote  for  delivery  at  consumers'  works  in  this  dis- 
trict as  follows: 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows: 

No.    1   heavy   melting  steel $15.00  to  fl5. 50 

Scrap    rails 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   rails.   reroUing 17.00  to    17.50 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to    24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.50  to    IS. 50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 17.50  to    18.50 

No.   1   yard   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.   1   forge  fire 13.00  to    13.50 

Bundled    sheets    (for    steel    works) . .    13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    2   busheling 10.00  to    11.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grrade  for 

blast   furnace  use) 13.00  to    13.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace    use) 13.00  to    13.50 

Machine-shop      turnings      (for      steel 

works   use) 13.00  to    13.50 

Machine-shop    turnings     Cfor    rolling 

mill   use) 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy  axle   turnings    (or  equivalent)   14.00  to    14.50 
Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills) 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants) . . .   17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1   cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 14.50  to    15.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)....   15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleable 15.00  to    15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new   specifications)...- 13.00  to    13.25 

Shafting    21.00  to    22.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  8. 
Pig  Iron. — Demand  for  small  tonnages  for  fill-in 
purposes  constituted  the  only  activity  in  the  market  in 
the  past  week.  With  shipments  held  up  on  account  of 
the  railroad  situation  local  melters  are  running  short 
of  iron,  and  are  forced  to  borrow  from  one  another  to 
keep  going.  The  result  of  this  condition  is  seen  in 
higher  prices  for  prompt  shipment  material,  the  South- 
ern market  having  advanced  at  least  $1  in  the  week, 
and  southern  Ohio  irons  a  similar  amount.  Sales  range 
all  the  way  from  carload  to  500-ton  lots.  A  central 
Ohio  melter  bought  500  tons  of  Northern  iron  on  a 
$26,  Ironton,  basis,  and  a  West  Virginia  melter  600 
tons  at  the  same  price.  We  note  a  sale  of  300  tons 
of  Southern  resale  iron  to  an  Indiana  melter  on  an 
$18.50,  Birmingham,  basis,  but  against  this  are  numer- 
ous sales  by  furnaces  ranging  from  $20  to  $21.  Prac- 
tically   all    Southern    furnaces    are    sold    up    for    third 


quarter,  and  are  out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being. 
Shipments  are  being  held  back  by  the  rail  strike,  and 
tonnages  shipped  around  the  middle  of  July  have  not 
yet  reached  their  destination.  No  furnaces  have  been 
banked  in  this  district  during  the  week,  but  consider- 
able difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  securing  enough 
coke  to  operate. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati : 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (base).  $24.05 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2 

soft)   24.55 

Ohio  silvery.   8   percent 34.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke.   sil.   1.75   to   2.25 

(No.    2)     28.27 

Basic   Northern .  27.27 

Malleable     28.27 

Fluorspar. — There  is  a  fair  number  of  small  in- 
quiries, but  most  steel  plants  have  abandoned  the  mar- 
ket until  the  fuel  situation  improves.  Prices  are  un- 
changed at  $17.50  for  guaranteed  material. 

Plant  Operations. — The  coal  and  rail  strikes  have 
not  caused  much  inconvenience  to  steel  mills  operating 
in  this  district.  The  Middletown  works  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mills  Co.  are  operating  at  full  capacity,  and 
even  with  the  coal  shortage,  the  company  does  not  an- 
ticipate a  shutdown,  as  supplies  of  natural  gas  and 
fuel  oil  are  available  to  keep  the  plant  running  in  addi- 
tion to  a  fair  supply  of  coal  now  in  stock.  At  Zanes- 
ville  the  company  is  operating  all  its  mills,  and  at  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  a  50  per  cent  operation  in  its  finishing 
capacity  is  being  maintained,  despite  delays  due  to  lack 
of  transpoVtation  facilities.  The  Whitaker-Glessner  Co. 
at  Portsmouth  is  operating  at  its  schedule  of  last  week, 
and  while  some  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  at 
the  plants  of  the  Andrews  Steel  Co.  and  Newport 
Rolling  Mill  Co.  at  Newport,  Ky.,  it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  curtail  operations.  All  the  blast  furnaces  active 
last  week  continue  in  blast,  and  it  now  looks  as  though 
the  worst  of  the  strike  period  has  been  left  behind, 
as  railroad  movements  of  freight,  including  coal,  are 
very  much  improved  over  a  week  ago. 

Finished  Material. — A  slackening  up  in  demand  was 
noted  in  the  past  week.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  consumers  are  pretty  well  supplied,  or  to  the 
curtailment  of  manufacturing  operations  on  account  of 
transportation  problems,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  New 
business  is  not  in  such  volume  as  during  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  but  specifications  on  contracts  continue  to 
come  at  a  good  rate.  Consumers  are  sending  in  orders 
for  their  fourth  quarter  requirements,  but  books  have 
not  been  opened  by  any  mills  for  this  delivery,  prices 
are  on  the  upward  trend,  and  for  early  delivery  as  high 
as  2c.  has  been  paid  for  bars,  .shapes  and  plates.  The 
usual  range,  however,  is  still  from  1.70c.  to  1.90c., 
the  former  price  carrying  no  definite  delivery  promises, 
and  the  latter  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  A  Youngstown 
plate  mill,  which  started  up  last  week,  is  understood 
to  be  booking  tonnage  at  2c.  The  demand  for  sheets 
has  shown  a  considerable  falling  off,  though  prices  are 
well  maintained,  and  for  early  deliverj',  six  to  eight 
weeks,  3.30c.  ,for  black,  and  4.30c.  for  galvanized  is 
easily  obtained.  Slowing  up  of  the  automobile  trade  is 
noted  in  a  lessened  demand  for  automobile  body  sheets, 
although  manufacturers  of  accessories,  such  as  lamps, 
radiators  and  fenders  are  still  good  buyers.  There  has 
been  little  activity  in  the  structural  field,  and  no  awards 
involving  any  considerable  tonnages  of  reinforcing  bars 
have  been  made  in  this  district.  It  is  reported  that  a 
Cleveland  district  mill,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  re- 
inforcing bars,  has  raised  its  price  to  2.75c.,  mill,  with 
engineering  service  included. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  excellent  business  enjoyed  during  the 
past  six  weeks,  and  stocks  are  being  rapidly  depleted. 
Prices  are  very  fiitn,  but  unchanged. 

Jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.75c.  base:  hoops. 
3.6O0. :  bands.  3.35c.  base ;  shapes  and  plates,  2.S5c.  base ;  re- 
inforcing bars.  2.S2i{;C.  base;  cold-rolled  rounds  3. i.Oc  base: 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4c.  base:  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets  3  60c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets.  4.50c.  :  No.  28  g:ilv:inlzed 
sheets'  5.50c. :  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $2.70  per  100  lb  :  com- 
mon wire  nails.  $2.S5  per  keg.  base. 

Tool  Steel. — A  material  slowing  up  is  evidenced  in 
the  demand  for  high-speed  steel,  due  primarily  to  con- 
ditions arising  from  the  railroad  strike.  Prices  are 
unchanged  at  75c.  per  lb.  base,  for  18  per  cent  tungsten 
high  speed  steel. 
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Coke. — Nothing  new  has  developed.  Shipments  are 
comins  throutrh  slowly,  and  foundries  are  running  on 
the  ragged  edge.  Prices  are  steadily  advancing,  and 
Wise  County  foundry  coke  is  to-day  quoted  at  $12,  an 
advance  of  $2  over  last  week.  Prices  from  other  dis- 
tricts remain  about  the  same. 

Old  Material. — The  scarcity  of  pig  iron  has  created 
an  interest  in  cast  scrap,  and  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
machinery  cast  are  before  the  trade.  Some  fair  sized 
sales  are  reported,  and  as  a  i-esult  this  grade  has  been 
advanced  $1  a  ton.  The  market  is  softer,  as  a  whole, 
owing  to  the  fact  the  mills  are  out  of  the  market,  and 
quite  a  number  of  "distressed"  shipments  are  being 
offered  to  dealers. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled    sheets $S.OO  to    $8.50 

Iron    rails 13.50  to    14.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 26.50  to    27.00 

Rails    for    rerolling 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy   melting    steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 13.00  to    13.50 

Car    wheels 14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net   T07i 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast    borings 9.00  to       9.50 

Steel   turnings ■ 8.00  to      8.50 

Railroad    cast 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    X    machinery 17.00  to    17.50 

Burnt  scrap 9.50  to    10.00 

Iron   axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)....   11.00  to    11.50 
Pipes    and    flues 6.50  to      7.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  8. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  advanced  to  $28,  Chicago, 
for  Northern  iron,  for  spot  delivery,  and  $26  for  for- 
ward delivery,  and  is  strong  at  that  price.  Southern 
iron  has  also  advanced  to  $19.50  to  $20,  Birmingham, 
the  Sheffield  producer  which  had  been  quoting  $18.50 
having  withdrawn  from  the  market.  The  fact  is  there 
is  no  Southern  iron  to  be  had,  the  railroad  strike  having 
made  it  impossible  to  make  shipments.  Some  Southern 
iron  loaded  on  cars  in  June  for  St.  Louis  delivery  is 
still  in  the  South.  This  has  added  to  an  already  serious 
situation,  and  iron  is  exceedingly  scarce  to  get.  Makers 
of  Northern  iron  are  well  booked  with  orders,  and  their 
costs  are  steadily  mounting  on  account  of  the  advancing 
market  for  coke.  The  Granite  City  maker  is  still  on  a 
100  per  cent  production  basis,  but  is  at  present  without 
any  stocks  of  high  silicon  iron,  for  which  there  is  a 
pressing  demand.  On  account  of  the  slow  movement 
of  freight,  buyers  are  finding  that  they  are  obliged  to 
make  spot  purchases  to  supply  immediate  needs.  The 
situation  does  not  permit  of  promising  any  relief,  men 
in  the  trade  say,  and  they  look  for  higher  prices  to 
prevail.  The  principal  transactions  of  the  Granite  City 
maker  were  the  sales  of  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  an 
East  Side  melter;  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  a  south- 
em  Illinois  foundry;  300  tons  to  a  local  melter;  100  tons 
to  an  Indiana  concern  and  100  tons  to  a  Belleville  melter. 
One  Texas  concern  wants  500  to  1000  tons  of  foundry 
iron  and  another  melter  from  that  state  is  in  the  market 
for  300  tons,  and  there  are  numerous  scattering  in- 
quiries for  a  carload  up  to  300  tons.  Realizing  condi- 
tions, users  are  scaling  down  their  inquiries  to  cover 
immediate  needs.  There  is  an  inquiry  for  100  tons  of 
spiegeleisen  for  prompt  shipment.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  ferro- 
manganese,  sales  amounting  to  between  400  and  500 
tons. 

"We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  S5.17  from  Birmingham  and  .81  cents  average 
switching   charge   from    Granite    City : 

Northern    foundry,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(forward   delivery)    $28.16 

Northern   malleable,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(forward  delivery)    28.16 

Basic    (third    quar.) 28.16 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail,  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25     .  ., ?24.67to    25.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  coal  strike  continues 
to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  material,  and 
mills  are  disposed  to  turn  down  business  because  of 
this  condition  and  an  already  large  order  file.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  much  better  demand  for  plates  for  oil 
tanks.  A  Tulsa  manufacturer  bought  1000  tons  of  tank 
plates   here   during   the   week,   and    reported   that    the 


prospects  were  for  a  heavy  demand  for  tanks.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  is  in  the  market  for  25 
70,000-gal.  tanks,  involving  about  6000  tons.  Railroad 
inquiries  are  limited  to  track  material.  For  instance, 
the  Wabash  wants  240,000  tie  plates,  and  200  kegs  of 
standard  track  bolts.  There  has  been  considerable  buy- 
ing of  the  latter  lately.  Other  material  wanted  is 
such  as  to  appeal  only  to  a  warehouse.  Inquiries  for 
structural  steel  in  the  district  have  amounted  to  about 
400  tons  in  lots  of  100  tons  and  less,  the  inquiries  being 
confined  to  immediate  needs.  Galvanized  sheets  are  in 
good  demand,  one  local  jobber  buying  200  tons. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.70c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars.  2.70c. ;  structural  shapes, 
2.S0C. ;  tank  plates.  2.80c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
3.S5c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.45c.  . 
cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.50c. ;  struc- 
tural rivets,  $3.35  per  100  lb.  ;  boiler  rivets,  $3.45 ;  tank 
rivets.  ,V  in.  and  smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list;  machine 
bolts,  large.  50  and  10  per  cent;  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent ; 
carriage  bolts,  large,  55-5  per  cent;  small,  60  and  10  per 
cent ;  lag  screws,  60  per  cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank   $3.50  ;   and  tapped  $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  coke  both  from  industrial 
and  domestic  users  is  tremendous,  with  the  sources  of 
supply  becoming  fewer.  The  St.  Louis  by-product 
maker  has  been  out  of  the  market  for  some  time,  con- 
fining its  business  to  the  filling  of  conh-acts  for  gas 
plants,  while  the  Granite  City  by-product  maker  has 
reduced  its  coke  production  to  the  lowest  possible  de- 
gree consistent  with  supplying  municipalities  depending 
upon  them  for  gas.  Granite  City  coke  is  being  sold  at 
$12  at  the  ovens,  if  they  are  able  to  ship  it,  but  orders 
are  being  taken  subject  to  delays  and  price  prevailing 
on  date  of  shipment.  Railroad  conditions  hamper  the 
delivery  of  Alabama  coke  into  St.  Louis,  and  there  is 
no  Connellsville  coke  to  be  had. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  is  firm, 
the  only  change  being  in  steel  couplers  and  knuckles, 
which  are  50  cents  a  ton  higher.  Dealers  are  holding 
firm,  expecting  to  get  better  prices.  Very  little  material 
is  coming  into  this  district,  as  the  railroads  are  too 
busily  engaged  in  Qther  matters  to  give  the  time  to 
gather  up  scrap.    Rolling  mill  grades  are  quiet. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial   district   and  dealers'   yards,   as   follows; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old     iron     rails $16.75  to  $17.25 

Rails    for    rerolling 15.75  to  16.25 

Steel  rails,  less  than   3   ft 16.25  to  16.75 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section 25.00  to  28.00 

Cast   iron   car   wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  hea\'y  railroad  melting  steel...    14.75  to  15.25 

No.    1   heaw  shoveling  steel 14.00  to  14.50 

Ordinary    shoveling   steel , 13.75  to  14.25 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  15.25  to  15.75 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Steel  angle  bars 13.75  to  14.25 

Iron  car  axles 23.50  to  24.00 

Steel   car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

Wrought   iron  bars  and  transoms-  .  .  .  19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  springs le.ffO  to  16.50 

Steel   couplers  and  knuckles 17.50  to  18.00 

Cast   iron    borings ,.  9.00  to  9.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.75  to  12.25 

No.   1  railroad   cast 15.50  to  16.00 

Stove   plate   and    light  cast 12.75  to  13.25 

Railroad   malleable 14.00  to  14.50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.75  to  9.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.25  to  9.75 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.  8. 
Pig  Iron. — Only  one  Buffalo  furnace  has  iron  for 
sale  and  this  only  in  limited  quantities  and  all  of  low 
silicons.  This  interest  has  iron  on  hand  but  because 
of  obligations  it  is  not  desirable  to  unload  it  all  at  this 
time,  although  the  demand  could  easily  exhaust  the 
supply.  The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  has  blown  out  one  fur- 
nace and  has  one  in  blast.  With  the  other  interests 
the  problem  is  one  of  trying  to  operate  rather  than  try- 
ing to  sell.  On  No.  2  plain  $30  is  easily  obtainable,  and 
on  No.  2X,  $31.  A  few  scattered  carloads  were  sold  by 
a  furnace  which  took  the  iron  from  the  yard  and  ob- 
tained for  it  $30,  $31  and  $32  on  these  sales.  The  in- 
terest having  iron  for  sale  is  making  all  its  quotations 
subject  to  immediate  acceptance.  Inquirj'  generally 
has  been  rather  light  due  in  measure  to  the  knowledge 
that  Buffalo  furnaces  are  unable  to  take  business.   The 
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majority  of  merchants  feel  that  the  present  price  base 
will  not  be  changed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  that 
even  though  the  fuel  situation  were  relieved,  there 
would  be  little  change  in  prices  for  at  least  ninety  days. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

No.   1    foundry,   2.75  to  3.2.i  sil $32.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sll 31.00 

.Xo.   2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 30.00 

Basic 25.00 

Malleable    28.00 

Kake    Superior    charcoal 31. 7S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mills  are  being  brought 
nearer  each  day  toward  a  complete  shutdown  and  none 
feels  any  easier  than  last  week.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence in  just  how  much  longer  the  mills  wall  keep  going, 
because  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  fuel 
on  hand.  The  branch  of  a  large  independent  continues 
to  take  black  sheet  and  bolt  business.  Inquiry  is  good. 
Sellers  are  hearing  from  customers  not  ordinarily  on 
their  regular  calling  lists.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
buyers  seeking  bars.  There  is  plenty  of  small  struc- 
tural business  and  Buffalo  fabricators  have  taken  some 
desirable  tonnages  in  operations  involving  more  than 
100  tons,  as  shown  in  another  column.  Tin  plate  de- 
mand from  canners  is  especially  heavy.  A  local  branch 
of  an  independent  being  able  to  take  as  much  of  this 
business  as  comes  its  way.  The  same  interest  is  able 
to  take  orders  for  cold  finished  material  and  finds  the 
demand  good.  The  price  is  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  car- 
load  lots  with  deliveries  usually   three  to  four  weeks. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  problem  is  more  to  get 
material  than  it  is  to  sell  it.  Demand  is  very  good  for 
all  material  but  notwithstanding  merchants  do  not  ex- 
pect any  price  advance.  Considerable  inquiry  is  coming 
from  outside  the  normal  radius  covered  by  local  ware- 
houses, indicative  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
elsewhere. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows:  Structural 
shapes.  2.85c. ;  p'ates,  2.85c. ;  soft  steel  bars,  2.75c. :  hoops, 
3.55c. ;  bands,  3.40c. :  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
3.80c. :  galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.60c. :  black 
sheets.    No.    28,    4.60c.  :    cold    rolled   round    shafting,    3.55c. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  appear  to  feel  easier.  Con- 
fidence has  been  partly  restored  by  a  large  railroad 
equipment  manufacturer's  coming  into  the  market  for 
heavy  melting  steel  and  paying,  it  is  understood,  $17 
for  a  good  grade.  About  .5000  tons  has  been  purchased 
so  far.  Other  consumers  are  buying  less  tonnages  of 
heavy  melting  steel.  Consumers  who  regularly  buy 
mixed  turnings  and  borings  have  stopped  shipment, 
because  of  blast  furnace  curtailment.  No.  1  machinery 
cast  scrap  is  .strong  and  there  is  also  a  lively  demand 
for  low  phosphorus  scrap. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Heavy   melting   steel $16.75  to  $17.00 

Low   phos..   0.04   and    under 18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Car    wheels     17.00  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast    iron    borings 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy    axle    turnings 14.00  to  14.50      - 

Grate   bars    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove   plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.50  to  19.50 

Hydraulic  compre.ssed    15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    malleable     17.00  to  17.50 


Birminghaiii 

Birmingham,  Aug.  8. 
Pig  Iron. — At  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  August 
there  was  only  one  openly  quoted  price  for  Birming- 
ham iron.  That  was  $20.  The  largest  foundry  iron 
maker  and  two  small  makers  were  out  of  the  market 
and  those  in  the  market  made  sales  at  $20.  Largest 
of  these  sales  at  $20  was  for  1000  tons  for  August  and 
September  delivery,  part  of  the  tonnage  to  go  to  a 
Southern  plant  and  part  to  a  Northern  one  of  the  same 
interest.  One  lot  of  prompt  iron  of  small  tonnage  was 
sold  for  New  York  delivery  at  $20.50.  One  maker 
booked  numerous  small  lots  at  $20  base  during  the 
week.  No  maker  seemed  inclined  to  shade  this  base. 
The  market  attitude  was  stronger  than  at  any  time 
since  the  recovery  from  the  depression  began  to  set  in. 
One  lot  of  300  tons  for  fourth  quarter  sold  at  $22, 
which  was  base  of  $20  and  50  cents  for  each  of  two 


silicon  grades  above  the  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  base. 
From  unofficial  reports  it  seemed  clear  at  the  end  of 
the  month  that  stocks  on  yards  had  not  increased  over 
the  low  level  of  July  1  with  44,000  tons.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  was  change  one  way  or  the  other.  At  the  close 
of  July  and  the  first  week  in  August  production  was 
maintained  at  the  high  pace  existing  on  July  1.  Two 
more  blast  furnaces  were  in  operation  this  week  than 
during  the  same  week  in  July.  Proximity  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  company  ownership  of  railroad  lines  and 
rolling  stock  have  enabled  full  production.  The  Ten- 
nessee company,  in  fact,  is  credited  with  a  record  coal 
production  in  July,  the  holiday  considered.  The  Cen- 
tral Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  scheduled  to  resume  at  the  fur- 
nace at  Holt  this  week.  Supply  of  raw  material  is  at 
hand.  The  furnace  has  been  repaired.  Deliveries  are 
another  matter.  They  are  very  difficult.  Some  pig  iron 
is  being  piled  this  month  on  account  of  the  car  short- 
age, which  is  the  only  trouble  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows : 

Foundry,   silicon   1.75   to    2.25 $19.50  to  $20.00 

Basic    18.50  to    19.00 

Charcoal,    warm    blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
finishing  mill  situation  since  July  1.  The  Tennessee 
company  has  steadily  maintained  this  schedule:  Double 
turn  at  plate,  guide  and  bar  mills  at  Bessemer,  double 
turn  at  tie-plate  and  structural  mills  at  Fairfield, 
double  turn  at  rail  and  blooming  mills  at  Ensley,  100 
per  cent  capacity  in  the  ingot  mill  and  full  turn  at  the 
car  works.  New  high  coal-producing  records  were  made 
in  July  weeks.  Nine  blast  furnaces  were  in  operation 
this  week,  compared  with  seven  July  1.  The  Gulf  States 
Steel  Co.  and  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  are  on 
full  turn  in  the  finishing  mills.  Conners  Steel  Co.  is  on 
double  turn  at  the  Woodlawn  mill  and  experiencing 
delays  in  shipment  of  cotton  ties. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
has  booked  500  tons  for  St.  Paul  and  the  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  booked  the  1000  tons 
of  20-in.  pipe  let  by  Dallas.  Some  belated  customers 
are  reported  to  be  paying  $38  and  $39  for  pressure  pipe, 
but  the  leading  interest  has  not  advanced  beyond  $37. 
The  shops  are  on  full  turn  and,  incident  to  the  car 
shortage,  are  piling  some  pipe.  Sanitary  shops  are 
also  on  full  turn  except  where  slowing  down  on  ac- 
count of  inability  to  ship  and  reluctance  to  accumulate 
exist.     The  base  remains  at  $60  for  standard  pipe. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Alabama  mines,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  ears  from  Western  roads  making  extra  purchases  of 
coal,  continue  making  the  best  production  records  in 
five  years.  Spot  prices  have  gotten  as  high  as  $5,  but 
$3  to  $4  is  the  rule.  Coke  is  very  strong  and  the  base 
is  nearer  $fi  and  $7  than  the  recent  $5.50  to  $6. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  old  mate- 
rial market  owing  to  unwillingness  of  consumers  to 
take  on  yards  any  more  stock  than  meets  current  needs, 
while  the  car  shortage  works  against  shipments  to 
distant  points.  Cast  scrap  is  in  fair  demand  on  ac- 
count of  the  steady  local  consumption  in  foundries, 
none  of  which  have  so  far  been  forced  to  shut  down 
on  account  of  the  rail  strike.  We  quote  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as  follows: 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows  : 

Steel    rails $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.    1    steel 12.00  to    14.00 

No.    1    cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels 14.00  to    15.00 

Tiamcar    wheels 13.00  to    14.00 

Stove  plate 13.00  to    14.00 

Cast    iron    borings 6.00  to      7.00 

Alachine  shop   turnings 4.00  to       5.00 


More  men  are  being  added  to  the  force  at  the  works 
of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.  in  Springfield  and  Lima, 
Ohio,  as  a  result  of  the  orders  placed  by  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works.  The  heavier  castings  will  be  made 
at  the  Lima  works  and  the  lighter  ones  at  the  Spring- 
field works.  Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  are 
now  booking  fair-sized  orders  for  the  fall  trade,  ac- 
cording to  announcements  made  by  the  heads  of  the 
local  companies. 
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Boston 

Boston,  Aug.  8. 
I'isr  Iron. — The  increased  demand  for  third  and 
fourth  quarter  iron  and  larger  sales  of  foreign  iron  arn 
the  features  of  the  market.  Inquiries  agKregate  4000 
to  5000  tons,  being  about  equally  divided  between  No, 
2X  and  No.  IX,  ranging  from  500  tons  down  to  car- 
lots.  Practically  no  Buffalo,  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia 
iron  is  available,  consequently  activity  centers  in  Ala- 
bama and  foreign  iron.  A  Providence,  R.  I.,  foundry 
has  purchased  500  tons,  silicon  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent, 
Alabama  iron  at  $30  base,  dock  that  city,  which  with 
loading  and  other  charges  brings  the  delivered  price  to 
around  $31.  Smaller  tonnages  have  sold  at  $30,  Provi- 
dence, dock  base.  In  addition,  fourth  quarter  Alabama 
iron  sold  at  $19.50  to  $20,  furnace  base.  Sales  of  for- 
eign iron  in  this  territory  the  past  week  aggregate  5000 
to  6000  tons,  mostly  Scotch,  with  silicons  equal  to  our 
No.  2X  and  No.  IX.  No.  3  Scotch  iron  sold  at  $27.50  to 
$29,  c.i.f.  dock  Boston,  making  the  average  delivered 
price  in  Massachusetts  $30  to  $32.  English  pig  irons 
are  offered  for  third  and  fourth  quarter  shipment  on 
the  same  basis,  while  French  irons  are  slightly  cheaper. 
The  largest  individual  lot  of  foreign  iron  taken  the 
past  week  was  1500  tons  fourth  quarter  delivery,  by  a 
Connecticut  melter.  The  sale  of  foreign  iron  in  this 
market  is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  adequate  storage 
facilities. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  Litest  re- 
ported sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
to  furnace  prices  $3.6.5  freiprht  from  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
$4.91  from  Buffalo.  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama  : 

F.iist.   Penn.,  sil.  2.2.'.  to  2.7.5 $32.1-.  to  $34.1  5 

East.  Penn..  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.65  to    33.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 30.41  to    31.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 29.91  to    30.91 

Alabima.  sit.  2.25  to  2.75 29.60  to    30.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.10  to    29.60 

Coke. — The  coal  situation  in  this  territory  continues 
to  tighten  up.  Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  on  a  $16.50  delivered 
basis  for  by-product  foundry  contract  coke,  but  will 
accept  no  further  business  this  month.  One  producer 
ouotes  $19.50  delivered  for  spot  fuel,  but  no  sales  on 
that  basis  are  reported.  The  other  producer  is  reported 
to  have  accepted  a  limited  tonnage  of  spot  business  at 
$16.50  ovens,  the  delivered  price  being  considerably 
under  $19.50.  Both  producers  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  inadequate  coal  supplies,  and  are  unable  to  fulfill 
all  requirements  promntly.  Demand  for  coke  con- 
tracted for  earlier  is  heavy,  foundries  being  appre- 
hensive of  securing  supplies  this  fall.  A  I'l'ovidence, 
R.  I.,  foundry  wants  500  tons,  shipments  to  begrin  in 
September.  Crushed  coke  has  advanced  $2,  to  $14  on 
ears   ovens. 

Finished  Material. —  Approximately  500  tons  of 
structural  steel  is  being  refigured  for  a  seven-story  of- 
fice building  for  the  Clapp  Estate,  Portland,  Me.  Other 
tonnages  on  the  market  are  small.  Moderately  large 
tonnages  of  steel  bars  were  placed  last  week  at  2c., 
Pittsburgh  base.  Plate  and  structural  prices  also  are 
firmer,  but  mills,  especially  northern,  are  not  accepting 
much  business  except  when  no  delivery  specifications 
are  in  contracts. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  recent  advance  in  iron 
and  steel  prices  served  to  stimulate  rather  than  check 
the  movement  out  of  warehouses.  Not  only  is  more 
stock  moving,  but  inquiries  are  freer  and  larger  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Sales  of  rivets  have  increased.  Ware- 
house stocks  remain  unbalanced  after  months  of  read- 
justment, but  in  general  are  in  fair  condition.  Brass 
wire,  sheets,  rods  and  tubing  have  advanced  %c.  a 
pound  and  sheet  zinc  %c. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2.75 V>  per  100  lb.  base; 
flats.  $3  401..;  concrete  bars.  $2.90  to  $3.03;  structural  steel. 
$2.7514  to  $2.90%;  tire  steel.  $4.15  to  $4.50;  open-hearth 
spring  steel.  $4.50  to  $6;  crucible  spring  steel.  $11.50;  steel 
bands,  $3.90:  boon  steel,  $4.40:  cold  rolled  steel.  $3.50  to 
$4-  refined  iron.  $2.75J-i;  best  refined  iron,  $4.25:  Wayne 
iron.  $5  50:  Norway  iron.  $6  to  $6.50:  plates.  $2.S5V.  to 
$3.04:  Xo.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  $3.90  per  100  lb.  base; 
No.    2S  black  sheets.    $4.90:   No.    28    galvanized    sheets.    $5.90. 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  is  quieter, 
the  demand  for  borings  and  turnings,  which  has  been 


the  feature  for  several  weeks  having  let  up  somewhat. 
Some  business  in  strictly  No.  1  borings  and  turnings 
was  closed  the  past  week  at  $9.25  shipping  point,  for  a 
Pennsylvania  mill  account,  and  additional  tonnages,  in- 
cluding one  of  200  tons,  are  pending.  A  Massachusetts 
nail  manufacturer  also  has  bought  borings  and  turnings 
on  a  $10  delivered  base,  having  a  $1.40  average  freight. 
Cast  iron  borings  remain  difficult  to  obtain.  A  sale 
of  100  tons  at  $12.35  shipping  point  is  reported,  and 
several  offers  of  $12.25  are  out,  which  are  expected  to 
close  shortly.  A  few  cars  of  horseshoes  have  been 
bought  locally  at  $13.25.  Heavy  melting  steel  offers 
of  $10.50  shipping  point  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  de- 
livery, and  of  $10.75  for  Pittsburgh  district  delivery  are 
out,  but  little  material  is  available  at  those  prices. 
Local  dealers  report  heavy  rejections  of  melting  steel 
by  Pennsylvania  mills. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.   2   machinery  cast 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Stove  plate    15.50  to    16.50 

Itailroad   malleable    15.00  to    15.50 

Street    car    wheels IS. 00  to    19.00 

The   following  prices   are   offered   per  gross  ton   lots   f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.   1   heav>-  melting  steel $11.00  to  $11.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    yard    wrought 10.00  to    10.50' 

Wrought    i>ipe    (1    in,    in    diam.,    over 

2   ft.    long) 8.00  to       S.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to       9.50 

Cast    iron    borings,    rolling   mill 9.50  to    10.00 

Ca.st    iron    borings,    chemical 12.00  to    12.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and    turnings..      9.00  to      9.50 
Forged  scrap  and   bundled   skeleton..      S.OO  to       S.50 

Street  car  axles  and  shafting 14.50  to    15.00 

Rails  for  rerolling 11.00  to    11.50 


Cleveland 

Production  Rate  Held  with  Difficulty — Costs 
and  Prices  Mounting 

Cleveland,  Aug.  8. — Further  curtailment  of  blast 
furnace  operations  with  several  stacks  having  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  in  operation,  increasing  costs  in  manu- 
facturing iron  and  steel,  and  rapid  advances  in  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  products  for  anything  approaching 
early  delivery  characterized  the  market  the  past  week. 
One  independent  steel  company  estimates  that  its  coal 
is  costing  it  at  least  $12  to  $14  per  ton  for  every  ton 
of  steel  produced.  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries  have 
not  announced  any  advance  in  prices  on  shapes,  plates 
and  bars,  but  it  is  understood  that  not  less  than  1.80c. 
will  be  quoted. 

On  the  eve  of  the  reassembling  of  the  meeting  of 
coal  operators  and  miners  the  prevailing  belief  is  that 
most  of  the  operators  here  will  concede  nearly  every- 
thing demanded  by  the  miners.  The  operators  are  di- 
vided concerning  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  as  one 
prominent  man  in  the  iron  trade  expressed  it,  it  is  a 
case  of  demoralization  against  organization,  for  the 
miners  are  standing  firmly  for  their  demands.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  railroads  are  making  progress  in 
improving  service  and  will  grant  no  concessions  to  the 
striking  shopmen. 

Iron  Ore. — Cheering  news  conies  from  the  head  of 
the  Lakes  to  the  effect  that  railroads,  particularly  the 
Great  Northern,  which  have  been  crippled  by  the  shop- 
men's strike,  are  now  operating  much  more  satisfac- 
torily, some  of  them  at  85  per  cent  of  the  usual  ca- 
pacity, and  ore  is  being  loaded  rapidly  at  upper  Lake 
docks.  At  the  lower  Lake  docks,  however,  although 
vessels  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  first  priority  class 
with  railroads,  coal  is  being  slowly  received  and  some 
vessels  have  been  tied  up  on  account  of  inability  to 
obtain  fuel. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports  :  Old  range  Bessemer, 
55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95:  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  5114  per 
cent  iron.  $5.20 ;  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70  ; 
Mesabi  non-Bessemer.  51%   per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  active  stack  of  the  Cleveland  Fur- 
nace Co.  was  banked  last  Friday,  and  Perry  Furnace, 
Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  ordered  out  and  will  probably  be 
on  the  idle  list  Friday  or  Saturday  of  this  week.  Sev- 
eral other  b'ast  furnaces  are  barely  able  to  keep  in 
operation  and  the  fuel  situation  shows  no  improvement. 
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Foundries  have  been  following  a  hand  to  mouth  policy 
in  buying  pig  iron  and  as  a  result  many  of  them  have 
very  little  iron  on  hand.  The  'announcement  of  the 
banking  of  the  Cleveland  stack  has  resulted  in  nu- 
merous melters  trying  to  place  orders  and  sales  of  No. 
2  Foundry  in  limited  quantities,  have  been  made  at 
$30.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  less  than  this  could 
be  done.  Many  foundrymen  are  fairly  well  stocked 
with  coke  and  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  iron, 
if  necessary.  No  basic  is  being  offered  for  sale  in  this 
city  and  very  little  foundry  iron  is  obtainable. 

A  Cleveland  melter  has  placed  an  order  for  a  moder- 
ate tonnage  of  malleable  to  be  shipped  from  St.  Louis 
at  $32,  delivered,  Cleveland.  The  demand  for  standard 
low  phosphorus  is  active  and  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced $2  to  $3,  quotations  varying  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  e.xcept  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  J3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
$6   rate  from   Birmingham: 

Basic.   Valley    furnace $26.00 

Northern  No.   2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 24.50 

Malleable   30.00 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 33.o2 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace.  .$35.00  to  36.00 

Sheets. — The  market  is  strong.  Buying  by  automo- 
bile companies  is  more  active.  The  usual  quotation  on 
automobile  stock  is  4.75c.,  but  some  mills  are  quoting 
4.85c. 

Warehouse  Business.  —  Warehouses  are  enjoying 
good  business  and  prices  are  unchanged. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.56c. :  plates  and  structural 
shapes,  2.6Cc.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3c.  ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  2..i0c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  4c. ;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  .sheets,  3.50c.  to  3.61c. ; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.21c.:  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.30c.;  flats, 
squares  and  hexagon.s,  3.S0c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  nominal  price  of  $35  is 
quoted  on  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs,  but  there  is  none 
for  sale  by  any  Cleveland  producer,  and,  if  any  should 
be  offered  for  sale,  it  would  be  at  not  less  than  $40. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Business  is  very  active. 
Railroads  continue  to  be  among  the  important  buyers. 
The  strike  of  shop  men  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  buying  at  all  and  so  far  has  caused  little  trouble 
of  any  kind.  While  there  is  some  delay  in  the  receipt 
of  steel,  manufacturers  are  not  suffering  and  they  are 
able  to  make  fairly  satisfactory  delivery  on  their  prod- 
ucts. Complaint  is  made  that  some  of  the  coal  being 
received  is  extremely  poor. 

Old  Material. — Owing  to  strike  conditions,  buyers 
are  placing  no  orders  and  there  are  no  transactions 
between  dealers.     Prices  are  to  a  large  extent  nominal. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,   f  o.lj.   Cleveland,   as  follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.75  to  $15.00 

Steel   rails,   under  3   ft 15.25  to  15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 15.75  to  16.25 

Iron   rails    14.00  to  15.00 

Iron  car  a.\les 18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 16.00  to  16.25 

Cast   borings    12.00  to  12.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Mixed  borings   and   short  turnings...  11.75  to  12.00 

Compressed    steel    12.85  to  13.25 

Railroad  wrought    14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 

Light  bundled  sheet   stampings 10.00  to  10.25 

Steel   axle   turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    bushellng 10.25  to  10.60 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 10.25  to  10.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10   in 10.00  to  10.50 

Railroad    graie   bars 13.75  to  14.25 

Stove   plate    13.75  to  14.25 

Pipes   and   flues 10.00  to  11.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Prices  of  bars  and  plates 
are  moving  upward  rapidly.  On  bars  for  prompt  de- 
livery sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  2.75c.  Fully 
20,000  tons  of  forging  bars  offered  mills  has  been  turned 
down  on  account  of  inability  to  make  deliveries.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  will  furnish  10,000  tons  of  plates 
and  shapes  for  the  two  new  passenger  boats,  the  larg- 
est on  the  Lakes,  to  be  built  by  1924,  for  the  Detroit 
&  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  and  also  4G00  tons  for  a  new  freighter 
for  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  Inquiries  for  tank  plate 
from  the  Sharon  field  amounting  to  6300  to  6500  tons 
have    been    received.      Independent   companies    in    this 


district  are  now  quoting  2.25c.  on  plates  and  as  high  as 
2.50c.  has  been  paid  on  small  lots  for  prompt  delivery. 
Quotations  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  have  been  advanced 
to  2.25c.  and  a  further  advance  to  2.50c.  is  predicted. 
The  McClintic-Maj-shall  Co.  has  booked  500  tons  of  re- 
inforcing ribs  for  the  Scotia-Schenectady  Bridge,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  The  order  for  the  steel  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  2000  tons,  has  not 
been  placed  on  account  of  uncertainty  as  to  delivery. 
October  delivery  is  desired. 


Pittsburgh  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

(Concluded  from  page  373) 

getting  many  responses.  Another  steel  company  in  this 
district,  anxious  to  get  some  really  good  steel,  bid 
$18.50  delivered  for  some  railroad  scrap  and  failed  to 
secure  any.  Steel  offered  in  the  list  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  central  region,  brought  $18.25,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  knuckles  and  couples  for  both  this  divi- 
sion and  the  Eastern  region  went  to  dealers  around  $19 
per  gross  ton,  delivered  Pittsburgh.  The  steel  foun- 
dries are  paying  higher  prices  for  billet  and  bloom 
crops  and  a  large  user  of  machine  shop  turnings  lately 
has  re-entered  the  market  and  is  offering  a  slight  ad- 
vance over  recent  prices. 

Principal  users  of  compressed  sheets  in  this  district 
lately  have  been  out  of  the  market,  and  while  some 
of  the  offerings  by  local  mills  and  producers  have  sold 
as  high  as  $16.50,  delivered,  Pittsburgh,  $16  appears 
to  be  as  high  as  any  consumers  now  will  go. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows  per  gross  ton  : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  Steubenville, 
Follansbee.  Braokenridge,  Monessen, 

Midland    and    Pittsburgh $17.50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size $19.00  to  19.50 

Rails  for  rerolling.  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio:  Cumberland,  Md. ; 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Franklin, 

Pa 17.50  to  18.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.00  to  16.50 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroid    knuckles    and    couplers 19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad  coil  and   leaf  springs 19.00  to  19.50 

Low   phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet    ends 21.00  to  22.00 

Low     phosphorus     plates     and     other 

grades    19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad    malleable     16.50  to    17.00 

Iron    car    axles 26.00  to  26.50 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel    car    axles 17.50  to  IS. 00 

Cast    iron    wheels IS. 00  to  IS. 50 

Rolled    steel    wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.00  to  14.25 

Sheet  bar  crop   ends 19.00  to  19.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 18.00  to  18.50 

Stove    plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Cast    iron    borings 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 


Consolidation    of    McKune,    Danforth     and 

Egler  Blow  Torch  Systems 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  8. — ^The  announcement  of  the  con- 
solidation of  all  patents  and  patent  applications  re- 
lating to  combustion  in  regenerative  furnaces,  known  as 
the  McKune,  Danforth  and  Egler  systems,  is  just  an- 
nounced. The  Miami  Metals  Co.,  Blair  Engineering  Co. 
and  Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co.  have  assigned  all  patents 
and  applications  held  by  them  in  connection  with  the 
blow-torch  process  to  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland, 
which  as  trustee  for  the  open-hearth  combustion  sys- 
tem, is  empowered  to  grant  licenses  under  these  patents. 
This  consolidation  will  assure  to  the  steel  industrj'  the 
best  that  has  been  developed  under  all  of  these  basic 
patents  combined  in  one  design,  and  will  also  remove 
the  possibility  of  any  patent  interference  in  the  use  of 
these  equipments  and  methods  of  operation.  The  Blaw- 
Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  agent  for  the 
exclusive  sale  and  manufacture  of  all  of  the  equipment 
covered  by  these  patents.  It  has  organized  a  special 
engineering  and  service  department,  composed  of  ex- 
perts in  open-hearth  design  and  operation,  who  will 
devote  their  time  to  the  development  and  sale  of  these 
devices. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,   tank  qualily,   base,   per  lb 1.70c.  to  l.Siic. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,     channels,     etc 1.70c.  to  l.Soc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 1.70c.  to  1.85c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 2.50c,  to  2.75c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.11 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shaftinfr.  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg  $2.40 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3,15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg   3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2,55  to    2,65 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg   1.90  to    2.00 

Woven   fence,   carloads 73  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. ..  .60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads     60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  cp.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smailer  and    shorter .^0  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  off  list 

Cp.c,  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank   $4.50  oft  list 

Cp.c.  and  t,  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped $4.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S.  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  B 80.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.    %   in.  and  larger.  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages    80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk   80,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  bolts  in   carloads 3.25c.  to  3.5nc.  base 

Track  bolts,  less  than  200  kegs 4,25c,  to  4.50c.  base 

Cap   and   Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws "i>  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws    SO  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws    80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $2.65 

Liarge  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 2,75 

Small    rivets    70  to  70  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  iV  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.35  to  $2.50 

Spikes.   V>   m.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75  to    3,00 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75  to    3,00 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3,25  to    3.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.00  to    2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 


Steel 

Black      Galv. 
. ...      64% 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 
Inches  Black 

to    % +   3% 


33% 

50% 
56% 
58% 


1    to   1% 44% 


2%    to    6 68 

7    to    8 65 

9  to  12 64 


Lap  Weld 

51%     I    2    39% 

55%        2%   to   6 42% 

51%         7   to   12 40% 

50%     I 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


to    %. 


50%       33 


56 


38% 
50V2 
55% 
57% 
58% 


%  to  % +    4% 

%    35% 

%.    42% 

1   to    1% 44% 


11^ 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  S . . 
9  to  12.. 


50% 
54% 
53% 
47% 
41% 


40% 

2%    to    4 43% 

4%    to   6 42% 

7   to  8 35% 

9  to  12 30% 


23% 
18% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   in 26% 

2  to  2%  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

3%  to  13  in 57 


1%  in. 

1%  to  1%  in 15 

2  to  2%  in 25 

2%  to  3  in 30 

3H  to  4%  in 32 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts   on   cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled   tubes   in   carload 
lots,   f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,   follow: 


1    in. 


60 


•1%  and  1% 

1%    in 36 

2  and  214   in 39 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less. 


2%   and   2%   in. 


43 


3    in 47 

3%    to    4    in 52 

4 Vi    in.   to   5   in 44 

Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  mors 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
di.«count.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,  200-!b,) 

8-lb.  coating $9,30    I    25-lb.  coating  I,  C $14.25 

8-lb.  coating  I,  C 9.60        30-Ib.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11,80        35-lb.  coating  L  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13,00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2,40c,  to  2,60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3,15c.  to  3,4nc. 

Oalvanised    ^ 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.15c.  to  4.40c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  8.40c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,   domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0,255 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0,285 

Boston,  domestic 0,365 

Boston,  export 0.285 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,  Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit   0,295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0,43 

Kansas   City    0,73,5 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...  0,705 

St.  Paul   0.595 

Omaha   0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1,275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

IVIemphis 0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,  000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb,,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb,  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (l,e,.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c, :  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c. :  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c. :  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c. :  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  50c. ; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter   2%c.  per  in    or  fraction  thereof  additional.     AH  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  ID. 
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EXPORT  SITUATION   DULL 


Japuii    Inactive — United    States    to    Supply    Kail.- 
for  Bolivia — Importers  of  Foreign  Iron  Active 

New  York,  Aug.  8. —  Export  trade  shows  but  slight 
change  for  the  better.  Japan  continues  dull  and  inac- 
tive with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  inquiries.  One 
export  house  in  New  York  has  received  an  order  from 
the  Ilanshin  Electric  Express  Railway  for  five  miles 
of  75-lb.  rails.  There  is  an  inquiry  in  the  market  for 
400  tons  of  reinforcing  bars,  and  one  Japanese  house  is 
handling  a  tender  calling  for  1300  tons  of  bridge  ma- 
terial. Black  sheet  buying  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  it  is 
believed  by  some  exporters  that  what  few  sheets  are 
now  being  purchased  in  Japan  are  being  obtained  in 
England.  The  Chinese  market  continues  dull.  The 
5000  tons  of  grooved  rails,  which  was  included  in  the 
inquiry  issued  several  months  ago  by  the  Pekin  tram- 
ways, has  been  awarded  to  a  French  mill.  What  few 
orders  are  appearing  from  South  America  are  small. 

The  rail  tonnage  which  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Ulen  Contracting  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  which 
is  executing  a  railroad  construction  contract  in  Bolivia 
with  the  government,  amounts  to  5000  tons  of  60-lb. 
rails  with  accessories  (splice  bars,  bolts,  nuts  and 
spikes).  The  line,  which  is  to  be  built  from  Atoehe 
to  Villazon,  is  204  kilometers  in  length  and  the  rail 
tonnage  will  probably  total  12.000  to  13,000  tons.  As 
a  result  of  new  financing  by  the  Bolivian  Government, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  complete  the  railroad  con- 
siderably within  the  five-year  limit  originally  intended 
and  the  Ulen  Contracting  Co.  hopes  to  lay  75  kilometers 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  An  additional  contract  for 
a  shorter  line  between  Potosi  and  Sucre,  Bolivia,  will 
probably  bo  let  within  the  next  month.  In  obtaining 
quotations  on  the  present  tender  for  5000  tons  of  rails, 
bids  were  received  from  Britain  and  Continental  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  United  States,  but  in  all  probability 
the  contract  will  be  awarded  to  an  American  mill,  for 
while  the  European  prices  were  in  some  instances  lower, 
in  one  case  $44  per  ton,  c.i.f.  port,  deliveries  were  gen- 
erally from  four  to  six  months  or  longer;  the  American 
bid  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  delivery  of  2500  tons 
by  Sept.  1  and  the  remaining  2500  tons  by  Sept.  15. 

Importing  of  foreign  pig  iron  continues,  but  imports 
are  largely  confined  to  Scotch  iron,  2  to  2.50  per  cent 
sil.  and  low  in  phosphorus.  One  importer  of  foreign 
iron  and  steel  reports  that  he  has  cabled  for  prices, 
delivered,  on  5000  tons  of  Scotch  iron  for  one  consumer 
and  another  exporter  and  importer  has  cabled  inquiries 
to  United  Kingdom  connections  in  the  past  ten  days  for 
1000  tons  of  Scotch  iron.  The  latter  has  received  three 
orders  on  this  iron  for  early  delivery,  each  of  100  tons; 
from  foundries  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  and  Boston.  Foundries  are  in  many  cases  evi- 
dently insuring  themselves  a  supply  of  pig  iron  during 
the  present  strike  situation,  by  ordering  small  tonnages 
of  foreign  iron,  which  in  a  majority  of  instances  is 
"^•idently  Scotch  iron. 


Automatic  heat  treatment  of  pipe  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  centrifugal  casting  method  by  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  has  been  satis- 
factorily tested  out,  according  to  information  received 
from  F.  J.  Ryan,  president  F.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, who  furnished  the  equipment. 


The  bran  cleaning  department  building  at  the  She- 
nango  p'ant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Aug.  6,  with 
a  loss  of  $5  000.  Firemen  checked  the  fire  from  spread- 
ing to  other  departments. 


Pilling  &  Co.  announce  that  on  Aug.  15  their  New 
York  offices  for  the  sale  of  pig  iron,  ore,  coal  and  coke 
will  be  removed  from  2  Rector  Street  to  larger  quarters 
in  suite  2252-53  Equitable  Building,  120  Broadway. 


JULY    STEEL    OUTPUT 


Ingot  Production  Rate  About  35,360,000  Tons 

Per  Year— Daily  Output  2100  Tons 

Less  Than  in  June 

According  to  the  steel  ingot  statistics,  as  collected 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  30  com- 
panies, which  in  1921  made  87.50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
had  an  output  in  July  of  2,487,104  gross  tons.  This 
compares  with  2,634,477  tons  in  June  and  is  a  decline 
of  147,373  tons. 

On  the  assumption  that  companies  reporting  are  sup- 
plying the  same  percentage  of  the  total  as  they  did 
last  year  (though  the  percentage  may  be  less)  the 
output  for  the  25  working  days  of  July  was  about 
2,842,400  tons,  or  approximately  113,700  tons  per  day. 
The  June  production  on  the  same  basis  was  about  3,- 
010,000  tons,  or  115,800  tons  per  day.  The  July  output 
was  at  the  rate  of  about  35,360,000  tons  per  year;  in 
June  it  was  about  36,000,000  tons  per  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Insti- 
tute since  January,'  1921,  follow: 

Open- 
Months  Hearth  Bessemer  All  Other         Total 
January.    1921    ...  1.591.281  608.276  3,629  2.203.186 

February     1,295,863  450.818  2.796  1.749,477 

March    1,175.591  392,983  2,404  1,570,978 

.\pr;l     1.000,053  211.755  2.150  1,213,958 

May    1,047,810  216,497  1.543  1,265.850 

.June     808.286  193,644  1,476  1.003.406 

Total  6  months.    6,918.884       2.073.973        13.998  9.006.855 

Julv    689,489  113.312  575  803.376 

August     915.334  221,116  1.621  1.138.071 

.September     908,381  265.152  1.207  1,174.740 

October    1,269.945  345.837  1.02S  1,616,810 

November    1.294.371  363.912  1,718  1.660.001 

December    1,129,174  296.380  1.539  1.427,093 

Total  whole  yr. 13,125.578       3.679,682        21,686        16.826.946 

January.    1922    ...  1.260.809  331.851  822  1,593,482 

February     1.395.835  348.571  616  1,745,022 

March    1.918.570  451.386  795  2.370.751 

April     1,997.465  445.939  1.109  2.444.513 

May    2,214.774  494.893  1.474  2,711.141 

June     2.143.708  487.851  2.918  2.634.477 

Total  6  months. 10.931.161       2,560,491  7,734        13.499,386 

July    2.020.572  464,047  2,485  2,487,104 

The  July  daily  estimated  output  of  113,700  tons 
compares  with  70,019  tons  per  day  in  January  and 
114,717  tons  per  day  in  May.  April  ranks  next  lowest 
to  July  at  111,710  tons  per  day. 


i 


Reduction  in  Alabama  Iron   Stocks 

BiKMlNGH.\M,  Aug.  8. — Yard  stocks  went  down  8000 
tons.  The  stocks  on  furnace  yards  in  Alabama  on  Aug. 
1  and  July  1  were  as  follows:  Foundry,  25,000  and  28,- 
000  tons;  machine  cast,  1000  and  3000  tons;  warrants, 
2000  and  2600  tons;  basic,  8000  and  10,000  tons;  totals, 
36,000  and  44,000  tons.  Stocks  on  yards  at  this  time 
last  year  were  216,000  tons. 


The  Cities  Service  Co.  has  approved  plans  involving 
an  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
properties  of  the  Ohio  Public  Service  Co.  The  plans 
approved  call  for  the  construction  of  a  60-mile  steel 
tower  electric  power  transmission  line  from  Lorain  to 
Mansfield,  and  a  similar  line,  55  miles  long,  for  War- 
ren, Alliance  and  Canton.  The  company  is  also  contem- 
plating the  installation  of  a  20,000-kw.  turbine  at  its 
power  plant  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  a  30,000-kw.  turbine 
in  the  Toledo  Edison  plant  at  Toledo. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  announced  that  its 
shops  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  will  not  be  opened  again 
and  that  the  work  formerly  done  at  Mt.  Vernon  will 
be  transferred  to  Columbus.  The  reason  given  is  that 
work  can  be  done  more  economically  at  Columbus. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St.  New  St. 

Aug.  Lake  lytic*  York     York  Louis  York  Louis 

2 H.12M.  13.75  32.25        5.80  5.50  6.60  6.25 

3 14.12M!  13.75  32.12VJ    5. SO  5.50  6.65  6.30 

4 14.12V-J  13.75  32.50        5.85  5.50  6.65  6.30 

r. 14.12',<.  13.75  5.85  5.50  6.65  6.30 

7 14.12',i-  13.75  32.50        5.85  5.50  6.65  6.30 

8 14.1214.  13.75  32.62U    5.85  5.50  6.65  6.30 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  8. 
The  markets  are  all  strong  but  only  moderately  ac- 
tive. Domestic  buying  of  copper  is  fair  with  prices 
strong;.  The  tin  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  but  steady. 
Demand  for  lead  is  very  heavy  and  prices  are  advanc- 
ing. Sales  of  zinc  continue  in  moderate  volume  at 
slightly  higher  levels. 

Copper. — Domestic  buying  of  electrolytic  copper 
continues  in  moderate  steady  volume,  but  demand  is 
not  heavy  nor  speculative.  The  minimum  price  for 
August-September  and  60-day  delivery  is  14c.,  deliv- 
ered, or  1.3. 75c.,  refinery,  w^ith  some  producers  quoting 
nothing  less  than  Vsc,  above  these  levels.  There  is  still 
a  very  good  demand  from  foreign  consumers.  Lake 
copper  is  quoted  at  14.12  ^-sc,  delivered. 

Tin.- — Light  sales  of  Straits  tin  in  a  very  quiet  mar- 
ket have  prevailed  during  the  last  week.  On  Thursday, 
Aug.  3,  a  moderate  business  was  done  in  shipments 
from  the  East  at  around  32.12V2C.,  the  total  approxi- 
mating 150  tons.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  labor  situ- 
ation is  keeping  large  consumers  out  of  the  market. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  have  also  been  very  quiet,  partly 
because  of  the  bank  holiday  in  London  yesterday.  It  is 
estimated  that  August  shipments  from  the  East  will 
total  about  7000  tons.  Spot  Straits  to-day  is  quoted  at 
32.G2^2C,  New  York.  Quotations  in  London  to-day  are 
as  follows:  £161  12s.  6d.  for  both  spot  and  future 
standard  and  £162  7s.  6d.  for  spot  Straits,  or  about  £1 
per  ton  below  quotations  a  week  ago,  with  the  market 
still  strong.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  here  have 
been  1130  tons,  with  5145  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — Large  sales  for  August  and  30-day  ship- 
ment are  reported  and  the  market  is  firm  at  hardening 
prices.  The  quotations  of  the  leading  interest  are  un- 
changed at  5.55c.,  St.  Louis,  or  5.75c..  New  York,  but 
in  the  outside  market  prices  are  higher  at  5.85c.,  New- 
York.  In  the  West,  however,  the  metal  can  be  bought 
from  independents  at  5.50c.,  St.  Louis.  A  good  general 
inquiry  is  reported. 

Zinc. — The  advance  in  prime  Western,  which  has 
continued  almost  daily  for  several  weeks,  apparently 
came  to  a  temporary  standstill  last  week  at  6.30c.,  St. 
Louis,  or  6.65c.,  New  York,  where  it  has  remained  for 
several  days.  Fundamental  conditions  are  unchanged 
and  demand  is  reported  as  good  from  both  galvanizers 
and  brass  makers.  The  only  alteration  of  interest  is  a 
slight  easing  in  futures,  which  are  now  quoted  about 
five  points  below  August  and  September  delivery,  or 
6.25c.,  St.  Louis,  and  6.60c.,  New  York,  due  possibly  to 
the  expectation  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  coal  strike 
and  a  larger  production  of  zinc  ore. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery  are 
quoted  unchanged  in  a  quiet  market  at  5.25c.  per  lb., 
duty  paid.  New  York. 

Aluminum. — For  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  the  leading  interest  continues  to  quote  at  19.10c. 
per  lb.  f.o.b.  plant,  in  wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery, 
and  imported  metal  of  the  same  analysis  is  offered  by 
dealers  at  17.75c.  to  18c.  per  lb.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 


Old  Metals. — The  market  is  strong  and  was  quite 
active  the  past  week.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as 
follows: 


Copper,    heavy    and    crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and   wire 12.75 

Copper,     light    and     bottoms 11.25 

Heav.v    machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,    heavy    8.25 

Brass,  light 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition   turnings 8.75 

No.   1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,   heav.v 5.00 

Lead,    tea 4.00 

Zinc     3.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  8.— On  the  whole  the  market  is  quiet  and  mark- 
ing time  pending  a  settlement  of  the  coal  and  rail 
strikes.  There  is  some  hand-to-mouth  buying  of  lead, 
copper  and  zinc,  but  users  are  afraid  to  purchase  fu- 
tures. Some  meltcrs  who  are  short  of  coal  are  said 
to  have  sold  surplus  stocks  of  metals.  Lead  and  zinc 
have  advanced  slightly,  while  the  other  metals  remain 
unchanged.  Among  the  old  metal  grades  only  copper 
bottoms  and  zinc  have  advanced.  We  quote,  in  carload 
lots,  lake  copper,  14.25c.;  tin,  33.50c.  to  34c.;  lead,  5.60c.; 
spelter,  6.40c.;  antimony,  7c.;  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and 
copper  clips,  10.75c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.25c.;  red  brass, 
8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  3,50c.; 
pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  26c.,  all 
buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Aug.  8.— The  lead  market  is  strong  and  10  to  15 
points  higher  for  the  week,  while  slab  zinc  is  very 
strong,  at  an  advance  of  20  points  for  the  week.  We 
quote  carlots:  lead  5.50c.  to  5.60c.;  slab  zinc,  6.30c. 
On  old  metals  we  quote:  light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy 
red  brass  and  light  copper,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  cop- 
per wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin 
foil,  16c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Meeting  at  York 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  secretary,  G.  C. 
Lloyd,  of  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  which  will  be  held  at  York,  England,  Sept. 
5  and  6.  On  Thursday,  Sept.  7  the  members  will  visit 
the  Devonshire  Works  of  the  Staveley  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
Ltd.,  near  Chesterfield,  and  on  Friday  the  works  of 
Parkgate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.  On  Tuesday,  following 
the  afternoon  session  of  the  institute,  the  members 
are  invited  by  William  McConway,  Pittsburgh,  to  at- 
tend a  film  demonstration  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  York, 
of  the  new  McConway  process  for  the  production  of 
steel  discs  by  the  centrifugal  hydraulic  method  direct 
from  molten  steel.  * 

The  following  papers  are  announced: 

"The  Changes  of  Volume  of  Steels  During  Heat  Treat- 
ment" (1.  Air  Hardening  Nickel  Chromium  Steels),  by  L. 
Aitchison. 

"Nitrogenization  of  Iron  and  Steel  by  Sodium  Nitrate,"  by 
L.  E.  Benson. 

"A  BrineU  Machine  Attachment  for  U.se  with  Small  Speci- 
mens."  by  E.  D.  Campljell. 

"A  Preliminary  Magnetic  Study  of  Some  Heat-treated 
Carbon  Steels."   by  E.  D.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Some  Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Steels,  at  a  Low  Red 
Heat,  with  a  Note  on  the  Scaling  of  Heated  Steels,"  by 
J.  H.  S.  Dickenson. 

"An  Investigation  on  the"  Factors  Influencing  the  Grain 
and   Bond  in  Molding  Sands."  by  C.  W.  H.  Holmes. 

"Practical  Notes  on  the  Manufacture  and  Treatment  of 
High-speed  Steel."  by  H.  K.  Ogilvie. 

"Tlie  Bases  of  Modern  Blast  Furnace  Practice,"  by  A.  K. 
Reese. 

"Reversing  Cogging  Mills :  Their  Drives  and  Auxiliary 
Ekiuipment."  by  G.    A.   V.  Russell. 

"The  Diminution  of  Lag  at  Ar  1  Through  Deformation." 
by  J.   H.  Whiteley. 
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Arthur  Whitcraft,  manager  manganese  steel  sales 
of  the  Hadfield-Penfield  Steel  Co.,  in  addition  to  his 
previous  duties,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  all  foundry 
operations  at  the  South  Works  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Wm.  H.  Lolley,  special  representative  for  the  Stand- 
ard Parts  Co.,  sailed  for  Europe  Aug.  1.  He  will  make 
negotiations  with  German  and  French  interests  for  the 
manufacture  and  sales  promotion  of  Bock  taper  roller 
bearings  on  the  Continent,  and  will  visit  the  British 
Bock  Bearings,  Ltd. 

William  Ochse,  whose  appointment  as  efficiency  en- 
gineer of  the  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  was 
announced  in  this  column  a  few  months  ago,  has  been 
promoted  to  works  manager. 

F.  D.  Gordon  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Gary  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.  works,  Gary,  Ind.,  succeeding 
C.  E.  Carr,  who  had  been  manager  for  a  number  of 
years. 

L.  H.  Williard,  for  the  past  two  years  representa- 
tive of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  Washington  on  armor 
plate  matters,  has  been  transferred  to  the  general 
offices  of  the  company  in  Pittsburgh. 

A.  C.  Acker,  formerly  electrical  engineer  at  the 
Shaw  works.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer  and  will 
work  out  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  that  company. 

E.  W.  Reitzel,  treasurer  MacWhyte  Co.,  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  manufacturer  of  wire  rope,  cable,  etc.,  has  re- 
signed to  engage  in  other  business  at  Chicago.  H.  G. 
Sawyer,  Oak  Park,  111.,  has  been  elected  treasurer  in 
his  stead. 

Lewis  J.  Whitney,  treasurer  Osgood-Bradley  Car 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  since  1920,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  Perkins  Oil  Well  Cementing 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  He  became  associated  with  the 
Worcester  company  in  1909. 

Col.  Lindley  D.  Hubbell,  vice-president  and  in  charge 
of  operations  of  the  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  maker  of  motorcycles,  has  retired  owing  to  ill 
health.     He  is  succeeded  by  Frank  J.  Weschler. 

Harry  W.  Hultgren,  sales  and  traffic  manager 
Skinner  Chuck  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  resigned. 
He  was  associated  with  the  company  twelve  years.  He 
has  made  no  plans  for  the  immediate  future. 

Herbert  H.  Wheeler,  secretary  Union  Mfg.  Co., 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  maker  of  chucks,  iron  castings, 
etc.,  has  returned  from  a  three  months'  European 
business  trip. 

Col.  Elmer  H.  Havens,  formerly  president  and  one 
of  the  Federal  receivers  of  the  Locomobile  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  chosen  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Locomobile  Corporation 
of  America,  recently  formed  by  W.  C.  Durant,  who  has 
purchased  the  business. 

J.  A.  McCrory,  formerly  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  sales  of  the  American  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  C.  T.  Baird,  who  was  president  of  Charles 
T.  Baird  &  Co.,  have  formed  a  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  Baird  &  McCrory,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  140 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

A.  H.  Hudson,  at  one  time  associated  with  the  late 
Edward  Hagar  when  president  of  the  Universal  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  and  later  in  charge  of  purchasing  for 
the  American  International  Steel  Corporation  when  Mr. 
Hagar  was  president  of  that  organization,  and  who 
resigned  in  1919  to  go  into  business  in  Chicago,  is  now 
representing,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  the 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  a  self-contained  railroad  passenger  car  employing  a 
gasoline  engine. 

George  M.  Gillette  has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  after 
an  official  connection  extending  over  20  years.     For  12 


years  prior  to  that  time  he  was  secretary  of  the  Gil- 
lette-Herzog  Mfg.  Co.  Mr.  Gillette  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Minne- 
sota which  spent  four  years  in  studying  workmen's 
compensation  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  he 
had  much  to  do  with  framing  the  compensation  act  now 
in  force  in  Minnesota.  His  successor  as  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  is  yet  to  be 
chosen.  Mr.  Gillette  remains  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  the  board  of  directors. 

I.  H.  Bragg,  formerly  manager  of  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  warehouse  of  Waterhouse  &  Lester  Co.,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Inland  Iron  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Irving    S.    Kemp,   formerly    sales    manager  of   the 

Vaughan  &  Bushnell   Mfg.   Co.,   Chicago,   has  become 

vice-president  of  the  Evansville  Tool  Works,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle  returned  to  New  York  from  a 
European  trip,  Aug.  5. 

Richard  Sanderson,  vice-president  Standard  Steel 
Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  underwent  a  serious  operation 
this  week  at  a  hospital  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

E.  G.  Grace,  president  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  has 
returned  from  Europe. 

William  P.  Woodside,  Studebaker  Corporation,  De» 
troit,  Mich. ;  Wells  K.  Gregg,  Milwaukee,  and  Earnshaw 
Cook,  Towson,  Md.,  have  tjeen  proposed  for  membership 
in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  their  names  are 
on  the  voting  list  for  the  autumn  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  at  York,  England. 

Don.  H.  Gordon,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati office  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  as  district 
manager  of  sales,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
an  executive  position  with  the  Niles  Steel  Products  Co., 
Niles,  Ohio.  W.  F.  Rummell  will  have  charge  of  the 
Cincinnati  office,  working  out  of  the  Cleveland  office. 

William  A.  Schuyler  has  resigned  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Scintilla  Magneto  Co.,  Inc., 
which  is  controlled  by  Brown,  Boveri  &  Co.,  of  Baden, 
Switzerland.  He  was  formerly  associated  with  the  late 
Edouard  Nieuport,  the  inventor  of  the  Nieuport  air- 
plane, and  he  represented  the  Nieuport  interests  in  the 
United  States.  Later  he  introduced  the  Simms  magneto 
to  the  American  market.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  world  war  he  spent  considerable  time  in  Russia 
as  the  representative  of  American  made  motor  vehicles 
and  machinery,  and  later  was  European  sales  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Motors  Export  Corporation. 
When  the  United  States  was  at  war  he  was  with  the 
bureau  of  aircraft  production.  He  plans  to  make  an 
extended  trip  to  Europe. 

James  T.  Waite,  for  the  past  ten  years  New  England 
sales  engineer  for  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co., 
assumed  management  of  sales  for  the  New  Process 
Twist  Drill  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  on  July  1. 

George  F.  Davie,  vice-president  and  treasurer  In- 
terstate Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Davie,  sailed  on  the  Montcalm  from  Montreal.  July  28, 
for  Liverpool.  They  will  visit  the  British  Isles,  Bel- 
gium, Germany.  Switzerland,  Italy  and  France  and  will 
return  late  in  September. 

Charles  C.  Hill,  general  superintendent  Schoen- 
berger  Works.  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  past  nine  months,  and  whose  connection  -with 
that  plant  goes  back  30  years,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Newburg  Steel  Works  of 
the  same  company,  Cleveland,  succeeding  B.  D.  Quarrie. 
who  resigned  recently  to  go  with  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Hill's  first  connection  with  the  steel  industry 
was  as  a  clerk  at  the  old  Twenty-sixth  Street  works  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  since  he  has  successively  been  chief 
timekeeper,  chief  clerk,  night  and  day  superintendent 
of  the  Bessemer  department,  and  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent, which  position  he  held  for  about  nine 
months  before  being  made  general  superintendent.  Mr. 
Hill's  successor  at  Schoenberger  works  has  not  yet 
been  named. 
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FRENCH  EXPORTS  DECLINE 


Lower  German  and  British  Exchange  Curtails 

French  Sales — Domestic  Market  Dull 

Except  for  Sheets 


(Special  Correspondence) 

Paris.  France,  July  27. — With  the  exception  of 
sheets  the  iron  and  steel  market  is  dull.  The  fall  of  the 
German  mark  to  0.023.5  fr.  has  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  Germany  in  export  markets  to  the  detriment  of 
French  exports,  which  were  also  unfavorably  influenced 
by  the  recession  of  the  pound  sterling  to  53  fr.  after 
having  touched  58  fr. 

Germany  delivered  to  France,  in  June,  374,646 
metric  tons  of  coke  on  the  reparations  account.  But 
France,  whose  own  production  of  coke  is  only  about 
80,000  tons  per  month,  imported  in  June  52,942  tons 
from  Belgium  and  5181  tons  from  Great  Britain. 

As  French  pig  iron  producers  do  not  wish  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  pig  iron  at  present,  these  coke 
supplies,  supplemented  by  some  coking  slack  coal  from 
Germany,  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blast 
furnaces.  But  the  situation  might  be  quite  different 
with  a  greater  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation. 

Iron  Ore. — The  iron  ore  market  is  slowly  improving 
and  the  follownng  prices  have  been  paid  lately: 

Francs 

Siliceous    ore.    Longwy 9.50  to  14.50 

Minette.   Briey   14.00  to  15.00 

Minette.  Thionville,  32  per  cent 11.50 

Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  British  blast 
furnaces  and  coal  mines  for  an  exchange,  via  northern 
French  ports,  of  iron  ore  from  Briey  for  British  coke 
and  coal  for  French  iron  works  and  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities. 

Pig  Iron. — Production  no  longer  shows  any  increase. 
With  the  rise  of  the  coke  price  to  97  fr.  for  August, 
French  furnaces  are  exercising  care  to  prevent  an 
excess  of  production,  which  would  increase  the  price 
decline.  The  current  price  of  chill-cast  foundry  pig 
iron,  No.  3  P.  L.,  is  207  to  210  fr.,  with  quotations  as 
low  as  205  fr.  and  up  to  215  fr.  per  metric  ton.  A  con- 
tract for  1000  tons  of  basic  was  made  a  few  days  ago 
at  195  fr.,  producing  works. 

British  East  Coast  hematite,  mixed  numbers,  is  now 
worth  300  to  310  fr.,  delivered  French  northern  ports. 
The  present  prices  of  the  Comptoir  des  Fontes  Hema- 
tites are  as  follows: 

Fr.  per  Metric  Ton 

Northern  and  western  coast  area 295  to  305 

Eastern    area     305  to  315 

Center    and    Paris    area 325  to  330 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  is  more  activity  in  ex- 
port than  in  domestic  sales.  However,  works  are  not 
booked  as  full  as  they  were  some  time  ago  and  orders 
are  being  accepted  for  delivery  within  a  month  or  six 
weeks.    The  present  inland  prices  for  mild  steel  are: 

Francs 

Ingots     290  to  300 

Blooms     310  to  320 

Billets    330  to  340 

For  export:  5  fr.  (French),  less  f.o.b.  Antwerp  than 
the  above  prices. 

Beams. — The  Comptoir  Siderurgique  decided,  at  its 
meeting  July  20,  to  maintain  its  base  price  on  beams 
at  475  fr.  This  decision  was  taken  against  the  advice 
of  some  meinbers  of  the  Comptoir,  who,  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coke  for  August,  favored  a 
higher  price.  The  quotation  of  475  fr.  was  introduced 
at  a  time  when  coke  cost  the  blast  furnaces  75  fr.  at 
the  Franco-German  frontier,  compared  with  the  August 
price  of  97  fr.  A  few  small  deals  in  beams  for  export 
were  recently  concluded  at  360  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp 
(French  currency). 

Rails. — A  contract  for  4000  to  .5000  tons  of  grooved 
rails,  for  the  Pekin  tramways,  to  be  delivered  at  Ant- 
werp before  Sept.  15,  has  been  taken  by  a  mill  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle  against  keen  competition  from  the 
United  States. 

Sheets. — -The  volume  of  orders  taken  by  the  Comp- 
toir des  Toles  is  still  increasing:  30,000  to  32,000  tons 


in  May,  35,000  to  38,000  tons  in  June,  and  a  still  higher 
rate  in  July.  These  figures  include  orders  received  by 
members  from  their  branches.  Delivery  is  now  10 
weeks  for  light  sheets  and  6  weeks  for  heavy  sheets. 

Plates.— On  the  option  of  50,000  tons  of  plates  taken 
a  few  months  ago  with  the  Comptoir  des  Toles  by 
French  shipbuilding  companies,  about  one-half  has  been 
taken  up.  To  enable  them  to  purchase  the  other  half, 
the  shipbuilders  have  asked  the  Comptoir  des  Toles  to 
make  an  eff'ort  to  obtain  from  mills  advantageous 
prices  for  17,000  tons  of  special  shapes  which  they  need. 

Germany  has  requested  that  her  coal  deliveries  on 
the  reparations  account  to  France,  Luxemburg,  Belgium 
and  Italy,  amounting  monthly  to  1,916,000  metric  tons 
of  coal  and  coal  equivalent  (of  which  1,150,000  tons 
goes  to  France)  be  reduced  to  1,340,000  tons,  as  follows: 
400.000  tons  of  coke  (equivalent  to  533,000  tons  of  coal)  ; 
150,000  tons  of  coking  slacks; 
507,000  tons  of  other  coals : 
ITiO.OOO  tons  of  briquettes  of  lignite. 

The  Reparations  Commission  has  decided  that  from 
.\ug.  1  to  Oct.  31  the  monthly  quantity  of  coal  and  coal 
equivalent  to  be  supplied  by  Germany,  on  reparations 
account,  to  the  four  countries  shall  be  1,725,000  tons: 
620.000  tons  of  coke  (equivalent  to  S2fi,666  tons  of  coal)  ; 
100,000  tons  of  coking  slacks: 
798,334   tons  of  other  coals  and  briquettes  of  lignite. 

The  1,725,000  tons  vrill  eventually  be  increased  by 
20  per  cent  of  any  surplus  production  of  the  German 
coal  fields  (not  lignite),  Upper  Silesia  excepted,  beyond 
8,300,000  tons  per  month. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK  TOOMETV 


Frank  Toomey,  Sr.,  founder  of  Frank  Tooniey, 
Inc.,  and  a  noted  figure  in  the  machine  tool  trade,  died 
Wednesday  morning,  Aug,  2,  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs,  S,  Guy  Megargee, 
Scranton,  Pa,,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  bom  in 
Liverpool,  England,  72  years 
ago,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  a  young  man  and 
became  affiliated  with  the 
Baxter  Engine  Co,,  Hartford, 
Conn,  He  had  charge  of  its 
Centennial  Exposition  exhib- 
it at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  In 
the  same  year  he  established 
the  business  which  now  bears 
his  name.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  rebuild  used 
equipment.  In  1909  the  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  and  he 
retired  from  the  presidency 
in  1916  to  be  succeeded  by 
his  son,  .  The  corporation 
will  be  conducted  by  the 
present  officers,  Frank  Toomey,  Jr,,  being  president, 

Walter  H.  Brown,  sales  manager  Standard  Supply 
&  Equipment  Co,,  Pittsburgh,  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  on  the  evening  of  Aug,  1,  For  more  than 
twenty  years  prior  to  becoming  affiliated  with  the 
Standard  company  he  was  associated  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Gage  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
he  had  been  sales  manager  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
He  was  40  years  old. 

Charles  S.  Rea,  vice-president  and  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict sales  representative  of  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  died  at  the  Allegheny  General  Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh,  Aug,  1,  following  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
He  was  63  years  old  and  had  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  commercial  and  civic  affairs  in  Pittsburgh, 

WlLLL\M  Hewitt,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  formerly  vice- 
president  Trenton  Iron  Co,,  died  Aug.  2  in  Philadelphia, 
following  an  operation  of  the  throat.  He  was  68  years 
old, 

Charles  G.  Cooper,  founder  of  the  C.  &  G,  Cooper 
Co,,  Mt,  Vernon,  Ohio,  long  conspicuous  as  a  builder 
of  Corliss  type  of  steam  engines,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  on  Aug.  4,  at  the  age  of  75. 
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Let  Steel  User  and  Steel  Maker  Co-operate 
{Concluded  from  page  348) 

these  results  can  be  obtained  in  a  15  or  20-in.  diameter 
forging.  Were  the  engineer  to  attempt  to  purchase  a 
forging  requiring  such  high  properties,  the  reliable 
steel  manufacturer  would  try  to  discourage  such  re- 
quirements, but  the  engineer  might  find  some  one  hard 
up  for  work  who  would  try  to  furnish  it,  and  the 
chances  for  its  giving  satisfactory  service  would  be 
very  slight. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  cement  machin- 
ery must  stand  as  much  or  more  abuse  than  machin- 
ery for  most  other  industries,  on  account  of  the 
abrasive  materials  handled  and  the  considerable 
amount  of  dirt  and  dust  always  found  in  the  cement 
plant  which  becomes  imbedded  in  bearings.  Some 
parts  must  stand  both  wear  and  shock,  and  some  must 
stand  either  shock  alone  or  wear  alone.  In  the  case 
of  parts  which  must  stand  both  wear  and  shock,  a 
happy  combination  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  case 
hardening  the  outside  surface,  which  will  resist  wear, 
retaining  a  strong  and  tough  core  to  resist  shock.  In 
the  case  of  a  part  which  is  not  subjected  to  shock,  this 
can  be  made  of  a  steel  which  can  be  hardened  through- 
out. In  the  case  of  a  part  which  must  stand  severe 
shocks  and  vibrations,  certain  steels  can  be  specifi- 
cally heat  treated  to  stand  up  for  this  service. 

It  is  my  impression  that  certain  parts,  such  as 
gudgeons,  liner  plates  for  tube  mills  and  crushers,  are 
expected  to  wear  out  in  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
replacing  material  is  ordered  without  investigating  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  material  which  will  give 
double  the  service  or  better.  It  seems  that  breakages 
and  excessive  wear  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  many  cement  plants.  There  are  manganese  steel 
castings  made  which  stand  up  best  under  certain  con- 
ditions at  one  plant,  while  some  other  special  steel 
casting  or  forging  will  give  better  service  at  another 
plant.  Each  plant  has  its  own  individual  problems 
which  can  be  worked  out  by  the  proper  co-operation 
with  reliable  steel  manufacturers. 

Take  pinions,  for  example.  Cast  iron  pinions  are 
cheapest  if  the  first  cost  is  considered  only.  Occa- 
sionally a  cast  iron  pinion  makes  an  exceptional  rec- 
ord, but  how  often  is  a  cast  iron  pinion  obtained  which 
wears  out  or  breaks  in  a  short  time,  usually  breaking 
before  being  worn  out,  and  where  the  cost  of  labor 
and  curtailment  of  production  on  account  of  repairs 
would  make  the  ultimate  cost  considerably  higher  than 
if  good  special-steel,  heat-treated  pinions  had  been 
purchased  in  the  first  place. 

Quality  According  to  Price 

When  a  cement  company  wishes  a  forging  and  is 
only  willing  to  pay  a  certain  limited  price  per  pound 
it  will  receive  a  forging  which  is  worth  the  price  paid 
for  it  and  no  more,  since  in  order  to  make  a  forging 
at  such  a  figure  the  steel  manufacturer  will  have  to 
select  his  steel  accordingly,  and  perhaps  at  this  price 
he  cannot  afford  to  heat-treat  it.  If  a  forging  is  re- 
quired, payment  of  a  fair  price  to  a  reliable  manu- 
facturer will  secure  a  special  steel  properly  selected 
and  will  insure  careful  heat  treatment  for  the  service 
required.  Though  such  a  forging  might  cost  three 
times  as  much  per  pound,  it  would  probably  last  more 
than  three  times  as  long.  But  if  it  outlives  the  lower 
priced  forging  only  2|i  times,  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  end,  on  account  of  continued  operation  during  this 
extended  period  and  saving  on  cost  of  taking  down 
and  reassembling. 

In  the  case  of  the  steel  casting  failures  on  the  jaw 
crushers  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  these  cast- 
ings would  no  doubt  have  been  cheap  at  50  cents  a 
pound  if  they  had  not  broken. 

Co-operation  Between  Designer  and  Metallurgist 

In  our  corporation,  we  find  it  valuable  for  our  plant 
engineers  and  engineers  who  are  designing  or  build- 
ing machinery  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  our 
metallurgical  departments.  When  they  design  a  ma- 
chine to  perform  a  certain  operation,  they  first  con- 
sult the  metallurgists  to  determine  which  steel  will  best 


stand  up  in  service,  and  the  physical  properties  which 
can  be  obtained  from  this  .''.teel,  and  they  then  design 
their  machinery  accordingly.  In  some  plants  the  de- 
signing engineer  will  design  his  machinery  independent 
of  metallurgical  advice  and  make  some  parts  so  light 
and  at  the  same  time  requiring  extremely  high  physical 
properties,  that  he  works  a  hardship  on  the  metal- 
lurgical and  heat-treating  departments.  The  latter  then 
resort  to  the  use  of  high  priced  alloy  steels,  which  may 
be  very  sensitive  to  heat  treatment,  and  which  may 
crack  and  distort  during  the  drastic  heat  treatments 
needed  to  obtain  the  extremely  high  physical  properties. 
This  results  in  high  shop  losses  and  often  in  the  instal- 
lation of  defective  parts,  causing  failure  in  service. 
Where  there  is  close  co-operation  between  the  engineer 
and  metallurgist,  such  a  condition  is  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur, and  although  the  machinery  may  be  somewhat 
heavier,  it  will  be  more  efficient. 

The  metallurgist  finds  it  necessary  many  times  to 
consult  with  the  engineer  before  recommending  steels 
for  certain  parts  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  exact  details  of  the  duty  which  the  particular  parts 
are  to  perform.  We  find  in  our  corporation  that 
neither  can  get  along  without  the  other,  and  certainly 
this  same  condition  must  hold  true  with  the  cement 
industry  or  any  other  industry  using  iron  or  steel. 


Far  East  a  Market  for  American  Labor-Saving 
Machinery 

That  there  are  numerous  possibilities  for  business 
with  the  Far  East  and  that  there  is  a  good  market 
there  for  labor-saving  machinery  of  all  kinds,  is  the  im- 
pression of  Henry  Harnischfeger,  president  Pawling 
&  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  builder  of 
cranes  and  machine  tools,  who  recently  returned  from 
an  investigation  of  business  conditions  in  Japan,  China 
and  India. 

The  Far  Eastern  countries,  says  Mr.  Harnischfeger, 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  world-wide  busi- 
ness depression,  since  there  is  a  large  overstock  of 
materials  of  all  kinds,  which  must  be  used  up  before 
new  supplies  will  be  needed.  Contrary  to  the  general 
opinion,  there  is  a  growing  market  there  for  labor- 
saving  machinery  of  all  kinds.  This  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  labor  conditions  are  slowly  reaching  a  point 
where  costs  of  construction  and  manufacture  are  high. 

He  found  considerable  activity  in  large  engineering 
projects,  such  as  power  plants,  drainage,  irrigation  and 
building  construction.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
construction  work  to  be  done  in  the  interior  of  India, 
says  Mr.  Harnischfeger,  but  up  to  this  time  it'has  been 
particularly  hazardous  because  of  loss  of  life  among 
workmen  through  wild  beasts  and  reptiles.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  work  can  be  done  very  much  more 
safely  with  the  use  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Harnischfeger  finds  the  Indian  people  well  dis- 
posed toward  American-made  products.  They  feel  that 
owing  to  the  vastness  of  their  own  country  and  also  of 
the  United  States  we  have  had  problems  similar  to 
theirs  and  for  this  reason  the  machinery  designed  for 
the  construction  of  such  developments  as  the  Erie  barge 
canal,  the  Panama  canal,  the  Mississippi  flood  control 
and  the  several  gigantic  irrigation  projects  will  meet 
their  conditions.  These  experiences  have  not  been 
shared  by  European  manufacturers,  he  emphasized,  as 
they  have  never  had  to  contend  with  such  large  scale 
enterprises. 


The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  received  a  Federal 
permit  to  construct  a  loading  dock  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Monongahela  River,  ;{300  ft.  above  Dam  No.  4. 
The  loading  dock  is  for  the  transfer  of  materials  from 
railroad  cars  to  barges.  Principal  material  to  be  han- 
dled is  slag,  cinder  and  mill  refuse,  which  is  to  be  used 
in  filling  and  reclaiming  other  lands  of  this  and  allied 
companies  along  the  river.  The  American  Manganese 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa.,  also  received  a  Federal  permit 
to  construct  a  tipple  for  the  purpose  of  loading  coal  in 
barges  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River, 
6974  ft.  west  of  Point  Marion,  or  1.3  miles  above  Lock 
and  Dam  No.  8. 
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GERMAN   PRICES   AGAIN    RAISED 

CoiilimuMl   Collapse  of  the  Mark   Makes  Further 
Advance?  Likely — Imports  Balance  Exports 

{By  Cable) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  4. 

The  new  exchange  collapse  produced  convulsive 
activity  in  the  steel  market,  the  violent  demand  in- 
creasing the  shortage  of  heavy  semi-finished  products. 
Prices  are  rapidly  rising.  Effective  Aug.  1  the  Eisen- 
wirtschaftsbund  raised  all  hematite  pig  iron  from  8265 
to  11317  m.  (from  .$11.80  to  $16.20)  per  metric  ton. 
Other  grades  were  increased  correspondingly. 

The  Steel  Syndicate  has  also  raised  all  prices,  ingots 
being  increased  from  8520  to  14,480  m.  (from  $12.20  to 
$20.50)  and  bars  from  11,470  to  19,470  m.  (from  $16.40 
to  $27.80). 

Both  the  Eisenwirtschaftsbund  and  the  Steel  Syndi- 
cate have  called  new  meetings  to  discuss  further  price 
increases. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  price  levels  and  the  home 
shortage,  imports  of  pig  iron  and  other  staple  iron  and 
steel  products  are  now  about  balancing  the  exports. 
Exports  of  pig  iron,  January  to  May  inclusive,  totaled 
83,555  metric  tons  against  imports  of  99,154  metric 
tons.  Exports  of  bars,  girders  and  bands  were  217,488 
metric  tons,  compared  with  imports  of  211,051  metric 
tons. 


Thin  Aluminum  Foil  Made  in  Germany 

During  the  war  aluminum  became  more  or  less  one 
of  the  substitute  materials  in  Germany,  being  used  in 
a  number  of  instances  in  place  of  copper,  steel,  tin,  and 
so  on.  After  prolonged  research,  Dr.  H.  C.  Paullsen 
has  succeeded  in  rolling  aluminum  into  foil  1/200  mm. 
in  thickness  and  has  also  evolved,  as  a  result  of  further 
experiments,  a  method  of  annealing  it  so  as  to  make  it 
as  pliable  as  tin  foil,  according  to  the  London  Iron- 
monger. In  all  respects  aluminum  foil  is  very  similar 
to  tin  foil,  and  may  be  colored  and  printed  in  the  same 
way. 

The  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  alumi- 
num foil  is,  of  course,  its  lightness.  It  appears  that 
in  Germany  it  is  largely  used  for  covering  chocolate 
candies  and  that,  indeed,  there  are  now  very  few  choco- 
late manufacturers  who  do  not  use  it.  Cigarette  fac- 
tories are  also  making  use  of  this  foil.  These  and  sim- 
ilar applications  have  so  extended  the  manufacture  in 
Germany  that  a  syndicate  has  been  formed,  comparable 
with  the  steel  syndicate,  to  watch  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers and  to  promote  research  on  the  development  of 
the  product. 


Electricity  and  the  Italian  Steel  Industry 

The  Italian  steel  industry  and  its  rapid  growth,  due 
to  application  of  electrical  power,  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
Dornhecker  in  Stahl  und  Eisen  for  June  1.  The  desire 
to  be  independent  of  coal,  which  has  to  be  imported, 
and  to  use  the  available  water  powers,  has  brought 
about  a  marked  expansion  of  electric  furnace  operation 
in  the  Italian  steel  works  and  foundries. 

Specially  noteworthy  is  the  widespread  use  of  fur- 
naces of  large  capacity,  a  very  careful  estimate  gives 
at  least  25  furnaces  of  10  to  15  tons  capacity  in  opera- 
tion, while  the  number  of  furnaces  over  2  ton  capacity 
amounts  to  at  least  50.  The  furnaces  are  distributed 
as  shown  in  the  following  data,  although  in  regard 
to  the  smaller  plants  the  information  may  not  be  en- 
tirely accurate: 
J.   Gio.  Ansaldo  Co..  at  Aosta : 

4  Heroult  furnaces,   each    15    tons. 
An.saIdo  Co.,  at  Cornigliano: 

3    furnaces   of   2    tons.    2    furnaces    10    tons,    Tagliaferri 
system. 
Lombarde   Steel   &  Iron   Co.,   at  Sesto   S.   Giovanni : 

5  Heroult  furnaces  of  15  tons. 

2  arc  furnaces  of  3  tons,  Bassanese  system.     (This  is  a 
modification   of  the   Stassano  furnace.) 


Fiat  Co.,  at  Turin : 

6  furnaces  of  5  tons,  2  furnaces  of  20  tons.  Fiat  system. 
Italiana  Kinesto   Breda  Co.: 

6  Heroult  furnaces  of  15  tons. 

5   Stassano   furnaces,    3   to   5   tons. 

2  Stassano  furnaces,   2  tons. 
Stablimenti  di   Dalmine    (Mannesmann)  : 

4  Heroult   furnaces   of    15    tons. 

2  Heroult   furnaces   of    6    tons. 
Franchi  Grogorini,  at  Brescia  : 

1  Heroult   furnace   of   15   tons    (at   Allione). 

2  smaller  Heroult  furnaces  of  2  tons   (at  S.  Eustacchlo, 

Brescia). 
Giuseppe   Redaelli   and    Brothers,   Mailand,: 

2  arc  furnaces  of  S   to  10  tons. 
Calcotto   Steel  Co.,  at  L,ecco : 

1  arc  furnace  of  8  to  10  tons. 
Italian  Tubi  Togni  Co.,  at  Brescia : 

2  electrometal    furnaces   of    4    tons. 

1  electrometal    furnace    of    2    tons. 
Fonderia   Milanese  di   Acciaio,   at  Mailand : 

2  electrometal   furnaces   of    4    ton?,    6   furnaces   of   their 

own  design  between  2  and  4  tons. 
2  Stassano  furnaces  of  1  ton.      (They  also  have  4  open- 
hearth  furnaces,   5   converters  and   12  cupolas.) 
Franco  Tosi  Co.,  at  Legnano : 

2  furnaces  of  4  to  5  tons    (on  gray   iron). 
4   furnaces  from  2  to  5  tons. 
Terni : 

1  Heroult  furnace   of   15    tons. 

2  Bassanese  furnaces  of  1   ton. 
Metallurgica  Marcora  Busto  Arsizio : 

3  furnaces  of  3   to  5  tons. 
Manfredi  Bongivanni  Cinnes  : 

2  electrometal  furnaces  of  2^^    to    5   tons. 

2   Bassanese    furnaces.    1    ton. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  consists  of  a  description 
of  the  new  Fiat  furnace  and  foundry.  This  furnace 
was  described  in  The  Iron  Age,  July  20,  1922,  p.  151. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  shorten  the  melting 
time  and  prevent  loss  of  heat  through  the  various  open- 
ings, especially  those  in  the  roof  for  the  electrodes. 
The  consumption  of  Acheson  graphite  electrodes  in 
these  furnaces  has  been  reduced  to  2Vz  kg.  per  metric 
ton  of  product  (5.6  lb.  per  gross  ton).  The  furnaces 
are  of  5  to  6  tons  capacity,  and  seven  casts  are  made 
per  24  hr.  In  the  original  paper  is  given  a  cross  sec- 
tion and  plan  of  the  new  foundry,  the  buildings  of  which 
are  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion shows  the  importance  of  this  modern  Italian  plant. 

G.  B.  w. 

The  Australian  Steel  Trade 

The  directors  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co. 
have  issued  a  statement,  according  to  the  London 
Ironmonger,  giving  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  industry, 
which,  they  say,  is  closing  down  solely  from  an  in- 
ability to  secure  orders  at  prices  below  those  for  which 
products  can  be  imported.  Great  Britain  and  AnTjrica, 
it  is  added,  are  enabled  to  compete  owing  to  reductions 
in  the  prices  of  coal  and  wages.  The  works  would  be 
able  to  restart  if  large  coal  were  reduced  by  4s.  and 
small  coal  by  6s.  per  ton,  and  if  a  48-hr.  week  were  re- 
constituted before  operations  are  recommenced.  More- 
over, the  company  is  unable  to  start  at  the  New  South 
Wales  basic  wage  of  £3  IBs.  per  week,  but  could  restart 
at  a  minimum  wage  of  £3  10s. 


British  Columbia  Steel  Plant  Proposed 

Legislation  for  the  establishment  of  iron  and  steel 
works  in  British  Columbia  will  be  put  through  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  according  to  John 
Oliver,  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  announcement  was  made 
following  a  cabinet  meeting  to  representatives  of  the 
Coast  Range  Steel  Co.,  a  $15,000,000  corporation  or- 
ganized last  year  under  H.  J.  Landahl.  According  to 
the  announcement  the  British  Columbia  Government 
will  unite  with  the  British  and  Dominion  Governments 
and  guarantee  as  its  share  bonds  not  to  exceed  $4,000,- 
000.  Under  plans  which  have  been  discussed  between 
interests  of  the  Coast  Range  Steel  Co.,  the  British 
Columbia  Government  and  the  Imperial  Boai-d  of 
Trade,  a  plant  to  cost  $12,000,000  and  have  a  capacity 
of  120,000  tons  of  steel  per  annum  will  be  constructed 
in  the  province. 
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BRITISH   FOREIGN   TRADE 

June  Steel  Exports  Second  Smallest  of  the  Year — 
Imports  Very  Low 

The  June  official  returns  of  British  foreign  trade 
in  steel  and  iron  show  that  the  total  exports  were  249,- 
089  gross  tons.  This  is  a  decrease  of  51,892  tons 
from  May.  The  June  exports  are  next  to  the  smallest 
for  the  year,  February  being  228,370  tons,  and  compare 
with  a  monthly  average  of  267,047  tons  for  the  first 
quarter.  In  June,  1921,  the  exports  were  only  66,301 
tons.  In  these  totals  scrap  is  included.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  the  total  exports  were  1,625,- 
635  tons  compared  with  879,130  tons  for  the  same  period 
in   1921. 

The  June  imports  were  58,856  tons,  or  the  lowest 
this  year.  The  monthly  average  for  the  first  quarter 
was  82,536  tons.  In  June,  1921,  the  imports  were 
88,083  tons.  These  figures  also  include  scrap.  The 
following  table  shows  comparative  data: 

British  Steel  Exports  and  Imports.  Gross  Tuns 

Exports  Imports 

April,  1922 274,422  72,074 

May.    1922 300,981  72.427 

June,    1922 249.089  58,856 

Aver,  per  month,  first  quarter,  1922.  . .      267,047  82.536 

Aver.  i>er  month,  second  quarter,   1922      274,830  67.785 

Aver,  per  month,   1921 144,885  152,734 

Aver,  per  month.    1920 274,881  128.685 

Aver,  per  month.    1919 188,519  50,801 

Aver,  per  month.   1913 420.757  195,264 

The   following  table  covers  the  principal   exports: 

Principal   British   Exports.  Gross   Tons 
-■Vverage 
1913 

Pig   iron    78,771 

Steel    rails    41,676 

Steel  plates    11,162 

Galvanized   sheets    ....    63,506 

Steel    bars    20,921 

Tin    plates    41,208 

Black    plates    5,679 

Steel  sheets    

Total   exports,  first  fi  months,  1922 1,625,635 

Total  exports,  first  6  months.  1921 879,130 

As  in  April  and  May  exports  of  steel  I'ails,  gal- 
vanized sheets,  pig  iron  and  tin  plate  have  shown  the 
most  marked  recovery.  To  this  must  be  added  steel 
sheets  and  bars. 

Pig  iron  imports  in  June  were  4,082  tons  compared 
with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  55,564  tons. 

Iron  ore  imports  in  June  were  270,924  tons,  which 
compares  with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  157,298 
tons. 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  June  were  18,798  tons. 
Last  year  they  were  14,405  tons  per  month  and  in.l91S' 
they  were  over  50,000  tons  per  month. 


r  Month 

, Juns 

1921 

1921 

1922 

8,602 

10,269 

43,402 

14,698 

1,173 

10,928 

10,673 

1,336 

3,745 

17,635 

4,471 

35.432 

8,927 

2.115 

15,961 

18,873 

8,801 

37,134 

1,178 

419 

3,784 

684 

15,180 

Growth  of  Gray  Cast  Iron 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Science  Reports  of  the 
Tohoku  Imperial  University,  Japan,  Tario  Kikuta  dis- 
cusses "The  Growth  of  Gray  Cast  Iron  During  Re- 
peated Heatings  and  Coolings."  In  summarizing  his 
investigations,  the  author  states  that  it  is  improbable 
that  the  growth  of  gray  cast  iron  during  repeated  heat- 
ing and  cooling  through  the  A,  range  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  occluded  gases,  in  the  manner  as  conceived 
by  I>rof.  Okochi  and  Mr.  Sato. 

As  the  result  of  measurements  of  the  density  found 
in  specimens  after  different  heat  treatment  and  also 
of  thermal  dilatation  during  heating  and  cooling  con- 
tinuously, the  author  concludes  that  the  growth  of 
gray  cast  iron  during  the  first  heating  through  700 
deg.  to  800  deg.  is  partly  attributable  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  cementite.  The  continuous  growth  of  gray 
cast  iron  in  a  vacuum  during  repeated  heating  and 
cooling  through  the  A,  range  is  the  effect  of  the  dif- 
ferential expansion  at  different  microportions  of  the 
same  specimen,  numerous  fissures  or  cavities  being  thus 
formed  in  the  region  of  graphite  flakes.  In  an  oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere,  the  growth  is  accelerated  by  oxides 
formed  and  filling  the  fissures  or  cavities  during  Ar, 
transformation. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  effect  of  oxidation  on  the 
growth  of  cast  iron  is  indirect.  The  growth  of  white 
cast  iron   is  almost  completed   in   the  first  heating  to 


800  deg.  About  one-third  of  the  whole  expansion  is  due 
to  the  decomposition  of  eutectic  and  pearlitic  cement- 
ites,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  minute  fissures  or 
cavities  formed  by  the  irreversible  expansion  in  dif- 
ferent microportions  of  the  same  specimen. 

The  elongation  observable  at  higher  temperature 
than  the  A,  point  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  occluded 
gases,  as  conceived  by  Prof.  Okochi  and  Mr.  Sato. 
From  the  results  of  the  present  investigation,  the  au- 
thor concludes  that  the  oxidation  theory  put  forward 
by  Rugan  and  Carpenter  seems  to  be  untenable. 


United  States  Principal  Importer  of  Cleveland 
Iron 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  importer  of 
Cleveland  pig  iron  from  England  in  June,  according  to 
Russell  M.  Brooks,  vice  consul  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who  reports  the  figures  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  total  iron  exports  from  the  Cleveland  district 
in  June  were  71,969  tons,  a  drop  from  79,389  tons  in 
May  and  86,902  tons  in  April.  Loadings  to  the  United 
States  constituted  more  than  one-fifth  of  June's  total, 
amounting  to  16,025  tons,  or  7125  tons  more  than  this 
country  took  in  May,  thus  placing  America  at  the  head 
of  importers  of  Cleveland  iron. 

An  important  agreement  between  Cumberland  pig 
iron  makers  and  blast  furnace  men  has  been  concluded 
under  which  the  wages  of  the  employees  will  continue 
to  be  regulated  by  the  1919  sliding  scale  agreement 
until  the  middle  of  October,  1922.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  no  further  reduction  below  35^2  per  cent 
(corresponding  to  £4  18s.  6d.  per  ton  for  iron)  on  stand- 
ard rates  in  the  wages  of  blast  furnace  men  until  the 
commencement  of  second  full  pay  in  October  of  this 
year. 

If  at  that  time  the  ascertained  prices  justify  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  the  men  will  be  paid  the  increase.  By 
this  the  question  of  fixing  new  rates  of  wages  for  the 
industry  is  postponed  until  October,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  more  stable  conditions  will  prevail  in  the  English 
iron  trade.  Any  stoppage  of  work  threatened  is  now 
averted  until  future  ariangements  can  be  made. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Securities   Have   Continued  to   Fhutiiate   in   Nar- 
row Limits 

The  movement  of  prices  for  iron  and  industrial  stocks  the 
past  week  indicated  no  abnormal  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  industry.  Securities  have  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits. 
This  tact  possibly  is  explained  in  part,  at  least,  by  general 
business,  which  continues  remarkably  good  despite  strike 
handicaps.  Increased  car  loadings  and  receding  surplus  idle 
equipment  impress  one  with  the  country's  commercial  vitality 
and  ability  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  property  investment. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Allis-Chalm 53     -  54»4       Lima  Loco 108>/s-110H 

AUis-Chalm.    pf..    ..      -  98^6       Lima    Loco.    pf..    53%-  55»4 
Am.   B.  S.  &  F..    64%-  65%       Midvale    Steel    ..   33%-  Z6^ 

Am.    Can   58     -  61%       Nat.-Acme     16%-  17 

Am.   Can  pf -109  Nat.  En.  &  Stm..   54%-  57'Si 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.l6S     -172  N.   Y.    Air   Brake   ..     -  SO 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.    ..      -123  Nova    Scotia    Stl.    ..      -  31 

Am.    Loco 118     -121V4        Otis   Steel    11     -  JJ% 

Am.    Loco.    pf...ll7%-118  Otis    Steel    pf 57     -59 

Am.   Radiator    ..lOlVj-104%       Titts.   Steel  pf -  9*'j 

Am.    Rad.    pf -119  Pre.ssed    Steel    ....      -  »- 

Am.    Stl.    Fdries.    37%-  39  Pressed    Steel    pf    •  •      -}00 

Am.  Stl.  F.  pf -99%        Ry.    Stl.    Spring. .106     -109V. 

Bald.    Loco 119     -122%       Replogle  Steel    ..    32     -  34V, 

Beth.    Steel    -74  Republic I?l?"  qof- 

Beth.  Stl.  Class  B  76Vi-  79  Republic   pf    91%-  9-'< 

Beth.   Stl.   8%   pf.   97%-  98  Sloss     ■••••••■;•   il-u'  \[^ 

Br    E   Stl    1st  pf            -  74           Steel    of    Canada  7,JVj-  74 
Br    E.   Stl.    2d   pf  30%-  30%        Superior    Steel . 
Chic.    Pneu.    Tool   . .      -  71  " 


1 


Colo.    Fuel    30%-  31 

Cruc.   Steel    90^-  94  W, 


Trans. -Williams. 
Un.  .\lloy  Steel . 
U.    S.    Pipe. 


-  39 


3.<: 


Cruc!    Steel  vt'.'.'.    93     -  93%  U.  S.  Pipe  pf 72     -''I 

Gen     Electric        .179U-180  U.S.    Steel 100     -102V4 

ct   No.  Ore  Cert.   39»2-  40V4  r.    S.    Steel    pfll8%-12» 

Gulf  States  Steel  82     -  8.t  \anadlum  Stee  ..  48%-  ^IM 

Inland    Steel     -  51  Va.    I.   C.  &  Coke    . .      -  80 

Int  "nar     .  . .:: : :  103  %-104  %  Westhouse  Air  B  -  94 

Int     Har.    pf -117  Whouse  E.   &  M.   61      -  I'S's 

Lack.   Steel   76%-  78% 
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MARKET  SPOTTY 


Business  Continues  Fair  in  Some  Centers,  in 
Others  Dull 

Railroad  Lists  Still   Dormant — Market   in   Cranes 
Fairly  Active — Price  Changes  Noted 

Activity  during  the  week  may  be  described  as 
spotty.  This  has  been  the  case  both  as  between  ma- 
chine tool  centers  and  also  as  to  the  distribution  of 
orders  among  manufacturers  in  the  various  centers 
reporting  fair  business.  Improvement  over  the  pre- 
vious two  weeks  is  noted  in  Cincinnati  and  the  New 
York  market  has  been  fairly  active.  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago  and  New  England  districts,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  business  done  has  been  very  limited. 

A  good  demand  for  grinding  wheels  has  been  noted, 
the  automotive  industry  taking,  perhaps,  the  most. 
This  has  been  more  or  less  gradual  since  March,  and 
is  said  to  have  become  as  good,  if  not  above,  pre-war 
figures. 

Confidence  is  still  felt  generally  that  with  the  rail- 
road and  coal  situations  adjusted  sales  will  expand. 
In  Milwaukee,  shops  needing  tools  badly  are  sending 
in  rush  orders.  It  is  expected  that  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville    will    shortly   close    on    a   number    of    tools. 


In  prospective  business  opportunities  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
which  has  undertaken  a  $750,000  plant  extension.  The 
reported  purchase  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  a  site  for 
a  ten  million  dollar  assembling  plant  at  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  ought  to  mean  the  purchase  of  considerable  equip- 
ment. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  after  buying  a  few 
machines  against  its  inquiry,  has  indefinitely  postponed 
action  on  the  remainder  of  the  tools  listed.  The  Con- 
tinental Motors  Co.  continues  to  place  scattered  orders 
or  tools. 

In  some  centers  used  tools  continue  in  demand,  al- 
though prices  on  good  second-hand  machines  are  nearly 
as  high  as  new  machines  of  similar  make. 

Prices  remain  substantially  unchanged.  The  Rhodes 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  has  announced  a  reduction  of  15 
per  cent  on  its  line  of  small  shapers  and  slotters,  ana 
the  P.  Pryibil  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  to  15  per  cent  on  its  spinning  lathes. 

The  market  in  both  overhead  and  locomotive  cranes 
is  showing  a  fair  degree  of  activity.  A  new  stock  of 
used  locomotive  cranes  may  become  available  from  the 
public  auction  of  36  cranes  held  by  the  Government  at 
Boston.  The  Lima  Corporation,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  placed 
six  cranes.  Further  purchases  are  said  to  be  contem- 
plated. 


New  York 


New   York.  Aug.   S. 

A  TTENTION  in  this  district  is  still  largely 
•^^  focused  on  the  list  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corporation,  Paterson.  N.  J.,  on  which  two  used 
engine  lathes  have  so  far  been  purchased.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  list  is  expected  to  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  current  week,  both  new  and  used  tools 
being  purchased.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  in 
addition  to  the  seven  lathes  and  six  shapers  re- 
ported bought  last  week,  has  placed  an  order  for 
four  16-in.  tool  room  lathes  and  will  probably  close 
this  week  on  two  turret  lathes.  It  has  also  pur- 
chased four  special  engine  lathes  for  its  Lynn 
shops.  The  Manila  Railroad,  Manila,  P.  I.,  has 
ordered  a  60-in.  tire  mill  and  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  has  purchased  a  multiple  spindle 
drill. 

An  inquiry  for  prices  on  a  small  lathe  and  a 
shaper  has  been  issued  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On  the  whole,  the 
major  part  of  the  present  business  is  evidently 
going  to  dealers  in  used  tools.  One  dealer  re- 
ports orders  during  the  past  week  for  three  large 
40-in.  to  48-in.  lathes.  Although  purchasers  as  a 
rule  obtain  quotations  on  new  tools,  they  often 
place  the  business  with  sellers  of  used  machinery. 
The  market,  however,  is  fairly  active,  and  with 
the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  settled  prospects  for 
considerable  activity  are  believed  to  oe  good. 

Despite  the  strikes,  which  are  undoubtedly  act- 
mg  as  a  deterrent  upon  many  companies  which 
would  otherwise  issue  inquiries  for  cranes,  the 
market  in  this  district  on  both  overhead  and  loco- 
motive cranes  is  fairly  active.  A  few  inquiries  are 
still  pending,  among  which  is  the  40-ton  overhead 


traveling  crane  to  be  purchased  by  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  New  York,  for  Frackville,  Pa.,  probably 
closing  sometime  this  week.  Business  in  new  loco- 
motive cranes  continues  to  show  improvement  as 
available  used  cranes  become  less  numerous.  A 
new  stock  of  used  locomotive  cranes  may  become 
available  in  this  district  from  the  public  auction 
of  36  cranes  held  by  the  Government  at  Boston. 
Aug.  9. 

Among   recent   purchases   are : 

J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  43  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  a  20-ton,  50-ft.  boom  locomotive  crane  from  the 
Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co. 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Toronto,  Ont.,  a  2C-ton, 
50-ft.  boom  locomotive  crane  with  bucket  from  the  Industrial 
Works. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Montreal,  Que.,  a  160-ton,  wreck- 
ing crane  from  the  Industrial  Works.  This  is  the  second 
purchased  within   a  month. 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  15-ton,  45-ft. 
boom  locomotive  crane  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  Y'ork, 
a  15-ton  locomotive  crane  from  the  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co. 

Ballin  Construction  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  20-ton,  70-ft. 
boom  used  Brownhoist  locomotive  crane  from  Philip  T.  King, 
30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

McClellan  &  Junkersfeld,  45  William  Street,  New  York, 
a  110-ton,  55-ft.,  6V2-in.  span,  4-motor,  overhead  traveling 
crane  for  the  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Long  Island  Railroad,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  a  25-ton  60-ft. 
span,   4-motor,   gantry  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Long  Island  Railroad,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  10-ton,  58-ft. 
9-in.  span  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond   Co. 


Voska  Foech  Sidlio  Marble  &  Slate  Works,  Astoria, 
600-ft.   tramrail  from  the   Cleveland  Tramrail   Co. 
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Friedman  Marble  &  Slate  Works.  654  Vernon  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  extension  to  tramrail  system  from  the 
Cleveland   Tramrail   Co. 

Town  of  Springrwells,  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  two  5-ton, 
3-motor  cranes,  30-ft.  and  SO-ft.  spans,  from  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works. 

W.  S.  Zitterell  Co.,  Webster  City,  Iowa,  a  10-ton  over- 
head traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

H.  P.  Deuscher  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  a  2-ton  electric  hoist 
from   the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Salmon  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  a  20-ton. 
30-ft.  10-in.  span,  hand  power  crane  from  the  Koeper  Crane 
&  Hoist  Works. 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  for  Grasselli,  N.  J.,  a  30-ton,  8- 
wheel,  locomotive  crane  with  bucket  from  the  Orton  & 
Steinbrenner   Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  a  10-ton  over- 
head traveling  crane  for  use  in  Cuba,  from  an  unnamed 
builder. 

American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  two  3-ton,  29-ft. 
span  and  18-ft.  span  and  one  1-ton,  47-ft.  span  electric 
cranes  from  an  unnamed  builder. 

The  Schumacher  Mill  Furnishing  Works,  P.  O.  Box  2, 
Port  Melbourne,  Victoria.  Australia,  desires  equipment  for 
perforating  sheets  and  thin  plates  and  asks  for  quotations, 
f.o.b.  New  York,  with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
range  of  machines  needed  for  perforating  work.  On  de- 
ciding what  machine  seems  suitable,  payment  would  be 
made  in  New  York  and  shipments  made  through  the  com- 
pany's shipping  agent  in  New  York. 

The  Universal  Last  Co.,  191  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
Is  taking  bids  for  a  new  three-story  plant.  80  x  130  ft.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  lasts,  etc.,  at  Clifton  Place  and 
Classon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,- 
000,  including  equipment.  William  Higginson.  15  Park  Row. 
New   York,   is  architect. 

The  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad  Co.,  22  Ferry  Street. 
Kingston.  N.  Y..  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Michand- 
Campbell  Co..  Inc.,  77  Greenhill  Street,  for  a  one-story 
locomotive  erecting  shop,  75x154  ft.  Charles  Stowell,  com- 
pany address,  is  engineer. 

The  New  York  Steam  Corporation,  2S0  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  operating  power  utilities  in  the  downtown 
district,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  J1,000,000.  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements.    James  D.  Hurd  is  president. 

The  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  and  the  Nassau  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Mineola,  X.  Y.. 
operating  power  plants  and  systems  in  the  Long  Island 
district,  have  been  consolidated  under  the  first  noted  name. 
The  new  company  is  planning  for  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000 
and  stock  issue  of  the  same  amount,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
in    part   for    plant    extensions    and    improvements. 

Joseph  Breslauer.  New  York,  operating  an  automobile 
service  and  repair  works  at  19S6  Crotona  Parkway,  Ford- 
ham,  has  acquired  the  vacant  property.  75  x  100  ft.,  on  the 
Southern  Boulevard,  between  179th  and  180th  streets  as  a 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  New  York,  is  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  a  six-spindle  bolt-threading  and  cutting 
machine,  motor  driven.     C.  S.  White  is  purchasing  agent. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  360  Pearl  Street.  Brooklyn, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  twelve-story  operating  build- 
ing, for  service  departments,  headquarters,  etc.,  at  Wil- 
loughby  and  Pearl  streets,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  The 
structure  is  part  of  the  extension  program  arranged  by  the 
company,  to  include  a  new  electric  generating  plant  and 
automobile  service  building  on  property  recently  acquired 
at  Third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue.  McKenzie.  Voorhees 
&  Gmelin.  1123  Broadway,  New  York,  are  architects  for  the 
first  noted  structure. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Lakeside  Avenue,  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties,  talking  ma- 
chines, etc.,  has  leased  the  building  on  site  100x100  ft., 
at  Freeman  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Street,  Long  Island  City, 
for  a  new  ser\'ice  works  and  distributing  plant. 

The  New  York  Harbor  Dry  Dock  Corporation,  32  Pearl 
Street,  New  York,  will  install  a  new  10,000-ton  drydoek  with 
additional  shop  facilities  at  its  yard  at  Rosebank,  S.  I. 
Other  enlargements  are  under  way,  including  the  purchase 
of  drydocks  owned  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and 
heretofore  leased.  The  company  has  arranged  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1,750,000  in  plant  investment.  Charles  E.  Eraser 
is  president. 

The  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  1S42  Broadway.  New  York, 
has  leased  the  new  automobile  service  and  repair  building, 
now  being  constructed  on  the  Grand  Concourse  at  a  cost  of 
$ir.O  000,  by  the  S.  &  L.  Building  Co..  1312  Clinton  Avenue, 
and   will  occupy   the  structure  immediately  upon  completion. 


C.  Brandes,  Inc.,  32  Union  Square,  New  York,  manufac- 

'  turer    of    wireless    equipment,    headsets,    etc.,    has    arranged 

for  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  plant  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  George  H,  Carnahan, 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  president,  is  perfectine;  plans 
for  reorganization,  to  provide  for  extensions  to  the  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Mexico  and  improvement  in  properties 
in  Sumatra.  It  is  proposed  to  dispose  immediately  of  bonds 
for  $2,000,000,  of  which  approximately  $275,000,  will  be 
used  for  plant  additions. 

Hoisting  equipment,  conveyors,  loading  and  unloading 
machinery,  etc..  will  be  installed  at  the  new  veneer  lumber 
plant  of  the  J.  J.  Bonneau  Co.,  315  East  Thirty-fifth  Street. 
New  York,  to  be  located  on  property,  131x284  ft.,  at  Long 
Island  City  recently  acquired. 

S.  M.  DePasquale,  2975  Marion  Avenue.  New  York,  will 
take  bids  at  once  on  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair building  on  Webster  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$125,000.      S.   J.   Kesler,    529   Cortlandt   Avenue,   is   architect. 

W.  C.  Durant.  president,  Durant  Motors.  Inc.,  1819  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  said  to  be  organizing  a  new  su.bsidiary, 
to  be  known  as  the  Mason  Truck  Co.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  motor  trucks.  The  initial  plants  will  be  established  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Flint,  Mich.  It  will  be  operated 
as  an  independent  unit. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  a  brass 
fabricating  plant,  in  connection  with  its  mills  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

Mechanical  unloading  machinery,  conveying  equipment, 
motors,  etc.,  will  be  installed  at  the  two  new  incinerating 
plants  to  be  constructed  by  the  Borough  of  Queens,  at 
Woodhaven  and  Winfield,  L.  I.,  respectively,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $275,000,  each.  Each  plant  will  comprise  two  50- 
ton  units.  Edward  Richardson,  Flushing,  and  Joseph  P. 
Powers,   Rockaway,   L.    I.,   are  associated   architects. 

Campbell  &  Dannatt.  Inc..  Now  York,  has  leased  the  serv- 
ice works  of  the  Urban  Motor  Car  Co.,  112-118  East  Seventy- 
fifth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue,  for  a  term  of  years.  A 
service  and  repair  plant  will  be  operated. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Perth  Amhoy, 
N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Turner  Construction 
Co.,  242  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  for  a  three-story  and 
basement  addition,  50x150  ft. 

The  Robian  Corporation,  New  York,  has  leased  the  new 
building.  100  x  100  ft.,  at  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  for  the  establishment  of  an  automobile  service  and 
repair  works. 

The  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  Watessing  district.  Bloom- 
field,   N.   J.,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition. 

Walter  Butterfield,  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  Rufus  Hayes,  Wildwood,  for  a  one-story  machine 
shop,   at   Holly   Beach   and   Roberts   Avenue,   50  x  80   ft. 

The  Standard  Fuse  Corporation.  Paulsboro.  N.  J.,  has 
disposed  of  its  local  plant,  constructed  during  the  war.  to 
a  Trenton.  N.  J.,  manufacturing  company,  whose  name  is 
temporarily  withheld.  The  plant  will  be  remodeled  and  new 
machinery  installed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Pennsylvania  Terminal. 
New  York,  has  acquired  two  tracts  of  property  in  the  Kearny 
meadow  section.  Kearny.  N.  J.,  107  acres,  and  26  acres, 
adjoining,  from  the  Newark  Factory  Sites,  Inc.,  and  the 
Trexler  Lumber  Co.,  respectively.  The  property  will  be 
used  for  new  freight  and  classification  yards,  to  include 
engine  house,  shops,  etc. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  two  stories 
and  basement.  110x190  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000. 
S.  Huson  Vaughn,  Guarantee  Trust  Building,  Atlantic  City, 
N.   J.,   is   architect. 

The  Spicer  Mfg.  Co..  South  Plainfleld.  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer of  universal  Joints  and  other  automotive  products,  will 
build  a  one-story  addition  to  cost  about  $26,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Clifton,  N.  J.,  for  which  bids 
on  a  general  contract  are  being  received,  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $800,000. 

The  J.  L.  Hamett  Co..  Cambridge.  Mass.,  manufacturer 
of  school  equipment  and  supplies,  will  remove  ita  branch 
factory  at  Brooklyn  to  a  new  four-story  plant  at  380  JelifT 
Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  totaling  about  44.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space. 

The  Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Co.,  McClellan  Street,  .'New- 
ark, has  plans  nearing  completion  for  the  erection  of  i.i  one- 
story  service  and  repair  works,  for  company  truck.^  and 
cars,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Henry  D.  Svudder, 
Jr..  Union  Building,   is  architect.  \ 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  31  Clinton.  Street. 
Newark,   has  leased  the  building  at  61-63   River  St'.eet,  for 
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a  new  distributing  works,  with  service  and  repair  depart- 
ment for  company  trucks. 

Isaac  G.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Spuyten  Duyvil  section,  Kings- 
bridge,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  steel  castings,  have 
acquired  property  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek  and  Harlem  River  Ship  Canal,  heretofore  held  by  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  for  future  extensions. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co..  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Construction 
Co.,  242  Madison  Avenue,  for  two  three-story  and  basement 
buildings  at  Morris  Park,  I-.  I.,  one  to  be  used  as  a  general 
shop  and  the  other  for  warehouse  service.  L.  V.  Morris 
is  chief   engineer. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  7. 

The  Standard  Steel  &  Bearings,  Inc..  Fiftieth  Street 
and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  plans  under  way 
for  an  addition  to  its  branch  plant  at  Plainville.  Conn., 
to  handle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manufacture  now  be- 
ing carried  on  at  the  Philadelphia  works.  Machinery  will 
be  transferred  from  the  last  noted  plant  to  the  Plainville 
extension. 

Thomas  B.  Martindale.  3437  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, operating  a  Ford  automobile  agency,  has  construc- 
tion in  progress  on  a  new  two-story  service  and  repair 
building,  100  x  265  ft.,  at  Broad  Street  and  Allegheny  Avenue, 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $75,000. 

The  United  Electric  Construction  Co.,  1727  Sansom 
Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  electric  equipment, 
has  leased  the  three-story  building,  43x46  ft.,  at  2318-20 
Sansom  Street,  for  extensions. 

Frank  C.  Snedaker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  operating  a  mill 
ivork  plant  at  Ninth  and  Tioga  streets,  have  filed  plans  for 
a  two-story  addition,  20  x  113  ft. 

The  Sayre-Level  Radio  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer 
of  wireless  equipment,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  six-story 
building  at   41   North  Tenth  Street,   for  a  local  works. 

The  Roberts  &  Mander  Stove  Co.,  Eleventh  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  Philadelphia,  will  install  a  traveling  crane 
in  its  new  two-story  plant  at  Hatboro,  Pa. 

The  Paper  Manufacturers'  Co.,  Inc.,  526  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  acquired  property  at  408-18  North  Fifth 
Street  for  plant  extensions.  It  is  now  operating  a  factory 
at   Thirteenth   and   Noble   streets. 

William  Gerstley,  Philadelphia,  has  acquired  the  four- 
story  garage  and  warehouse  building,  110x180  ft.,  at 
1825-33  Market  Street,  for  an  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair plant. 

The  Bureau  of  Water,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  is  re- 
ported to  be  planning  for  the  installation  of  two  3-ton  traveling 
cranes  at  one  of  the  city  pumping  plants.  C.  E.  Davis  is 
director. 

James  T.  Finnesey,  an  official  of  Finnesey  &  Kobler, 
Inc..  Twenty-sixth  and  Parrish  streets,  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  bodies,  has  awarded  contract  to 
Henry  C.  Dahl,  231  South  Eighth  Street,  for  a  new  building 
at   Taney   and   Parrish   streets,    to   cost   about   $20,000. 

The  Panelyte  Board  Co.,  Smith  Building,  119-25  North 
Montgomery  Street.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  recently  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  fac- 
tory on  the  Whitehead  Road  to  manufacture  fibre  products. 
The  initial  works  will  give  employment  to  about  50  men. 
D.  Mason  Sutherland,  Jr.,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Agasote  Co.,  Trenton,  manufacturer  of  similar  products,  is 
president. 

The  Trent  Tile  Co.,  Klagg  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  N.  A.  K.  Bugbee  Co.,  3o6  East  Han- 
over Street,  for  a  one-story  addition,  50x166  ft. 

The  Detroit  Motors,  Inc.,  care  of  Backes  &  Schroth. 
Broad  Street  Bank  Building,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  representatives, 
recently  organized  under  Delaware  laws  to  manufacture  a 
six-cylinder  automobile,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  local  plant  on  site  being  selected.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  establish  a  series  of  assembling  works  in  a  number  of 
leading  cities,  with  local  service  departments.  Offices  will 
be  opened  at  Trenton  at  once.  Milton  Wells,  formerly  con- 
nected with  Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  is  engineer  and  an 
official  of  the  company. 

The  Armstrong  Cork  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  insulating  products,  with  headquarters  on  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  will  remodel  and  improve  the  plant  of 
the  Ancona  Printing  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  recently  acquired, 
for  a  manufacturing  works. 

A  one-story  power  house,  32x50  ft.,  will  be  constructed 
at  the  new  furniture  plant  of  the  J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Co., 
Front  and  Federal  streets,  Camden.  N.  J.  The  Ballinger 
•Co.,   105   South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,   is  architect. 


N.  B.  T.  Rooney,  503  Market  Street,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
had  plans  completed  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building,  52  x  100  ft.,  at  Hadden  and  Sycamore 
avenues,  estimated  to  cost  about  $55,000.  A.  B.  Gill,  Law 
Building,    is    architect. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Breunig  Avenue,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  is  considering  plans 
for  new  works  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  estimated  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,000,  with  machinery.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  with  the  Sandusky  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  site. 

The  Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Sixth  and  Willow  streets, 
Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  hardware  and  specialties,  is 
having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  seven-story  addition,  80  x 
225  ft.  George  Gerhard  &  Sons,  619  Penn  Street,  are 
architects. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  has 
plans  in  progress  for  a  new  two-story  power  house  at  Saxton, 
Pa.,  with  initial  capacity  of  about  40,000  kw.  Day  &  Zim- 
merman, Inc.,  611  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  operate 
the   property   and   are   engineers  for   the   new   plant. 

The  Elliott-Blair  Steel  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  will  soon 
take  bids  for  its  new  plant  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  comprising  five 
one-story  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000. 
George  D.  Blair,  Sr.,  is  president. 

The  Rochester  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  T.,  will  establish  a  branch  manufacturing  plant  at  East 
Stroudsburg,   Pa. 

Work  will  soon  commence  on  a  new  power  house.  50  x 
76  ft.,  at  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Dallas.  Pa. 
James  L.  Morris,  Coal  Exchang  Building,  Dallas,  is  head  of 
the  building  committee.  F.  F.  Durang,  1220  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  architect. 

The  Motor  Exchange,  Inc.,  327  North  Third  Stre»\  Phila- 
delphia, is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  new  chain  hoist, 
about   40   ft.   lift. 

The  Philadelphia  Suburban  &  Electric  Co.,  Jenkintown, 
Pa.,  is  arranging  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,500,- 
000,  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  plants 
and  system  at  Jenkintown,  Pottstown,  Phoenixville  and 
Coatesville,  Pa.  The  company  recently  voted  $1,938,760  for  ex- 
pansion, making  a  total  appropriation  of  $3,438,760  to  be 
used  over  36  months. 

The  Middletown  Ice  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa.,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  on  Race 
Street. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school,  147x175  ft,  to  be  erected  at  Plains,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Austin  L.  Reilly,  Bennett 
Building,   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,   is  architect. 

The  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Power  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
will  commence  foundations  at  once  for  its  new  electric  gen- 
erating plant  at  Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$3,000,000,  with  machinery.  It  is  expected  to  require  close 
to  24  months  to  complete  the  station. 

A  bond  issue  of  $75,000  has  been  voted  by  citizens  of 
West  Lampeter  Township,  Pa.,  for  a  new  vocational  high 
school  to  replace  the  school  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 
Henry  Y.  Shaub,  Imperial  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is 
architect. 

The  Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  144  Pearl  Street,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  16  in.  x  5 -ft.  Monarch  lathe,  a 
20-in.  shaper.  24-in.  drill  press,  small  tool  grinder,  two  power 
presses  and  two  kick  presses.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  W.  W.  Morell,  president ;  D.  A.  Uagaro,  vice-president, 
and  J.  Dale  Herron,  secretary-treasurer. 


Buffalo 

BtTFFALO,    Aug.    7. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  Electric  Building,  Buf- 
falo, will  commencf  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  power 
house  at  Main  and  Hertel  streets.  P.  F.  Sellers  is  general 
superintendent. 

O.  E.  Bray,  1009  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  is  plan- 
ning to  purchase  machinery'  for  the  manufaclure  of  special 
concrete  blocks  and  kindred  products  at  a  number  of  plants 
in  this  section. 

Fire,  Aug.  1,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Rochester  Composite  Brick  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  about  $100,000. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  388  Delaware 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  will  build  a  new  power  house  to  cost  about 
$30,000,  in  connection  with  its  proposed  new  club  house.  A 
list  of  equipment  is  being  arranged.  H.  P.  Werner  is  house 
commissioner. 

The  Niagara  State  Reservation  Commission,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  tentative  plans  under  way  for  the  installa- 
tion of  elevating  equipment  to  replace  the  present  stairs  at 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds.     The  elevator,  with  machinery,   will 
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cost  about  $80,000.  The  State  engineer.  Albany,  will  super- 
vise the  installation.  A.  T.  Clearwater.  280  Wall  Street. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of  the  commission, 

Augrust  Schmidt.  Doat  Street.  Buffalo,  is  having  plans 
drawn  for  a  new  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building.  60  x  100  ft.,  at  Genesee  Street  and  Rapin  Place. 

The  Lindbeck  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co..  16  River  Street,  James- 
town. N.  Y..  will  install  new  conveying  and  other  equipment 
in  its  plant  addition. 

The  Jerge  Motor  Corporation.  Buffalo,  operating  a  local 
Ford  automobile  agency,  will  establish  a  new  two-story 
service  and  repair  works  in  the  building  at  1647-55  Genesee 
Street.     Edward  C.  Jerge  is  president. 

The  Wood  &  Brooks  Co..  Military  Road.  Buffalo,  manu- 
facturer of  mechanical'  player  actions,  etc.,  has  recently 
acquired  about  25  acres  adjoining  its  plant  for  proposed 
expansion. 

Shields  Brothers.  Bombay.  N.  Y..  are  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  motors  and  other  electrical  equipment  to  be 
installed  in  their  new  three-story  plant.  90  x  90  ft.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  Indian  goods,  replacing  a  factory  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.     J.  J.  Shields  is  in  charge. 

The  Upco  Petroleum  Co..  Buffalo,  has  acquired  about  two 
acres  on  Military  Road  and  will  commence  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  new  refiner>'  and  distributing  plant. 


New  England 

Boston,  Aug.  7. 

THE  machine-tool  trade  in  this  district  the  first 
seven  days  of  August  dropped  to  extremely 
small  proportions.  Aside  from  the  Boston  school 
business  and  the  purchase  of  a  thread  milling 
machine  by  the  Wentworth  Institute.  Boston,  noth- 
ing worthy  of  mention  has  moved  the  past  week. 
Buying  of  used  equipment  also  shrunk  materially, 
a  milling  machine,  two  screw  machines  and  a  large 
turret  machine  taken  by  a  Quincy.  Mass.,  company 
being  the  largest  individual  order  booked.  Manu- 
facturer's representatives  and  dealers,  however. 
are  still  working  on  prospects  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate total  up  fairly  large. 

The  trade  is  confident  that  with  the  railroad 
and  coal  labor  situations  adjusted,  sales  will  ex- 
pand. A  considerable  amount  of  special  work  is 
being  done  by  New  England  makers  of  machine 
tools  for  the  railroads.  Some  falling  off  in  such 
business  is  anticipated,  however,  inasmuch  as  the 
railroads  are  slowly  increasing  shop  forces. 

The  Tale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  has  advanced 
hoists   5   per  cent. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  made  by  the  Standard  Steel 
&  Bearing.  Inc.,  Plainville,  Conn.,  for  materially  increasing 
manufacturing  space. 

Bids  are  in  on  a  four-story.  SO  x  100  ft.  manufacturing 
plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Cambridge  Rubber  Co..  784  Main 
Street.  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  H.  M.  Hope  Engineering  Co.. 
228  Boylston  Street,  Boston  is  the  engineer. 

The  Presbrey-Leland  Co.,  New  York,  granite,  having 
acquired  certain  Brattleboro,  Vt.  property,  this  fall  will 
erect  steel  and  concrete  sheds  thereon  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $150,000.     It  will  require  cranes. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  Industrial  Buildings.  Inc.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  a  flve-story,  60  x  300  ft.  manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Bids  have  been  taken  on  private  plans  calling  for  a  four- 
story.  122  X  157  ft.  addition  to  building  No.  63  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Marine  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  and  the  Lord 
Construction  Co..  Providence,  have  been  purchased  by  Fred- 
erick S.  I'eck  of  that  city.  By  the  purchase  Mr.  Peck  pro- 
tects a  mortgage  he  held  on  the  property.  It  is  his  present 
intention  to  sell  the  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  one  and  two-story.  8S  x  250 
ft.  garage  and  service  station  to  be  erected  at  Melrose  and 
Russell  streets.  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  the  United  Electric 
Railway   Co. 

The  G.  Drouve  Co..  manufacturer  of  .skylights  and  fac- 
tory specialties.  Fairfield,  Conn.,  has  plans  drawn  up  for 
extensive  alterations  at  its  new  plant,  recently  built.  The 
project  calls  for  about  twenty   tons  of  steel. 

The  Schroeder  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Torrington.  Conn., 
has  recently  been  incorporated  under  State  laws  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  machine  parts, 
tools,    mechanical   hardware,    novelties,   etc..   by   Gustave  A., 


Ernest  E.  F..  Arthur  E.  R.,  and  Richard  F.  W.  Schroeder. 
The  company  has  a  plant  on  Brook  Street,  Torrington. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  is  having 
preliminary  plans  drawn  by  Fletcher-Thompson,  Inc..  engi- 
neer, 542  Fairfield  Avenue,  for  a  five-story,  60xl50-ft. 
reinforced  concrete  industrial  incubator  building  on  Railroad 
Avenue  and  Garden  Street,  to  cost  about  $250,000. 

The  Charles  H.  Harris  Co..  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  windshield  glass,  etc..  has  awarded  contract 
for  another  plant  unit,  one-story,   100  x  120-ft. 

The  New  England  Brass  Mfg.  Co..  Danbury.  Conn.,  has 
been  incorporated  under  State  laws  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$22,000,  by  Mary  E.  Krebbs.  Mohammed  Inamruddin  and 
Josepli  Peon.     It  operates  a  plant  on  Maple  Street. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  for  which 
an  appropriation  of  $550,000,  has  been  approved. 

F.  P.  Carpenter.  Manchester.  N.  H.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  build  and  operate  a  one-story  automobile  seri-ice 
and  repair  works  on  Mechanic  Street,  to  cost  about  $65,000. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  by  H.  W.  Rhodes,  574-A  Congress 
Street,   Portland,  Me. 

The  Winchester  Water  Works  Co.,  14  Beacon  Street. 
Boston,  has  made  application  for  permission  to  construct 
and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant-  at  the  United 
States  Lock  and  Dam,  Kentucky  River,  near  Winchester,  Ky. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co..  Greenville.  Me.,  will  use 
the  new  building  at  Greenville  Junction,  now  being  com- 
pleted, as  a  machine  shop,  for  the  care  and  repair  of  com- 
pany motor  trucks,  tractors,  trailers,  etc..  including  parts 
manufacture. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  new  State 
normal  school  to  be  erected  at  New  Britain.  Conn.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $750,000.  The  State  Board  of  Education, 
Hartford,  is  in  charge.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  546  Broad  Street, 
Newark,    N.   J.,   are   architects. 

The  Quincy  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass., 
is  arranging  for  the  sale  of  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  exten.'iions  and  improve- 
ments. 

A  vocational  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story 
addition  to  the  Lincoln  School.  Ticonderoga  Avenue,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.  Jackson,  Robertson  &  Adams,  Providence,  are 
architects. 

The  Nashwaak  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  operated 
by  officials  of  the  Oxford  Paper  Co..  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  and  the  Bryant  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  has  plans 
for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  mills  at  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  including  equipment  for  increasing  the  capacity  from 
60  to  80  tons  a  day.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$500,000. 

The  National  Knife  Co.,  Providence,  recently  organized, 
has  taken  over  property  at  30  Cory  Street,  for  a  local  plant. 
John  B.  Fazioti  heads  the  company. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Conway, 
N.  H.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  C.  R.  Whitcher, 
Beacon   Block,    Manchester,   N.   H.,   is  architect. 

Gray  &  Davis.  Inc..  Cambridge,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  starting  and  lighting  equipment,  is  disposing  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $1,250,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  improvements. 

Following  the  recent  closing  of  its  Worcester,  Mass., 
plant,  the  Torrington  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  is  planning  to 
manufacture  its  line  of  vacuum  cleaning  machines  and  parts, 
heretofore  carried  on  at  Worcester,  in  a  sl.v-story  building  at 
the  Torrington  plant. 
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Baltimore 

B.\LTIM0RE,    -\Ug.    7. 

The  Baltimore  Concrete  Products  Co.,  Baltimore,  has 
filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  factory,  35  x 
SO  ft.,  at  Kate  Avenue  and  the  line  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land  Railway. 

The  Maryland  Motors.  Inc..  601  St.  Paul  Street  Balti- 
more, is  taking  bids  for  a  three-story  service  and  repair 
building  at  414-24  North  Calvert  Street,  to  cost  about 
$75,000.  Mottu  &  White,  324  North  Charles  Street,  are 
architects. 

The  office  of  the  general  purchasing  officer.  Panama 
Canal.  Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  16,  for  equip- 
ment for  the  canal  zone  as  follows,  circular  1489:  3500 
machine  bolts;  2190  ft.  brass  tubing:  300  ft.  galvanized 
wire  netting:  S  boiler  ranges:  240  galvanized  water 
buckets :  350  ft.  leather  belting :  30.000  lb.  corrugated  roof- 
ing: 600  cable  slips:  24  turnbuckles.  and  other  miscellaneous 
equipment. 

The  Easton  Utilities  Commission.  Easton,  Md.,  will  take 
bids  until  Aug.  17  for  an  addition  to  the  municipal  electric 
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light  and  power  plant.  Including  turbo-generator,  exciter 
sot.  condenser,  switchboard,  cooling  tower,  etc. ;  also,  for 
Diesel  or  semi-Diesel  peneratlng  equipment.  Carl  J.  Kieter, 
MO  Fourth  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Is  consult- 
ing engineer. 

The  Southern  Iron  &  Equipment  Co..  Grant  Buldlng, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  20-ton,  narrow  gage, 
saddle   tank   locomotive.     H.    A.    Merrill    is   in   charge. 

The  Bureau  ot  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  W.  F.  Martens, 
112  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  machine  shop 
at  the  Naval  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  H.  T..  to  cost  ?185.366. 
The  Hearn  Oil  Co.,  Third  and  Commerce  streets,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  has  acquired  property  on  Mill  Street,  Salisbury, 
Md.,  for  a  new  storage  and  distributing  plant,  estimated 
to   cost   about   $35,000.      Claude    Hearn    is   manager. 

S.  T.  Williams,  223  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  cableway  hoisting  engine,  with  winding 
and  endless  rope  drum  for  electric  drive,  35  to  40  hp. ;  also, 
for  an  electrically-operated  air  compressor,  with  or  with- 
out motor. 

The  Locke  Insulator  Co.,  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of 
insulation  products  for  high-tension  electric  service,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  plant  addition  at  Charles  and  Crom- 
well streets,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $25,000.  Plans  have 
been  drawn. 

The  Morris  Brothers  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  manufac- 
turer of  bobbins  and  other  textile  equipment,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Gallivan  Building  Co.,  for  a  new  two- 
story   plant,   40  X  128   ft.     D.   L.   Morris   is   president. 

The  Sumter  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Sumter,  S.  C,  is  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at  its  proposed  re- 
frigerating and  ice-manufacturing  plant.  E.  H.  Moses  is 
general  manager. 

The  Hackley  Morrison  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  machineiy 
dealer,   is  inquiring  for  a  locomotive  crane. 

The  City  Council,  Norfolk.  Va.,  will  receive  bids  until 
Aug.  17  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  municipal  terminal  project.  The 
Folwell-Ahlskog  Co.,  600  Seaboard  Bank  Building,  is  en- 
gineer.    Charles  E.  Ashburner  is  city  manager  in  charge. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  secured  an 
option  for  the  purchase  of  the  municipal  electric  power  plant 
at  Oakland.  Md.  The  new  owner  will  make  extensions  and 
in^provements. 

T.  Herbert  Allen,  Kenbridge.  Va.,  is  inquiring  for  coal 
unloading  and  conveying  machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Kershaw.  S.  C,  for  which  bids 
are  being  asked  on  a  general  contract.  LaFaye  &  LaFaye, 
Columbia,   S.  C.   are  architects. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh^  Aug.  7. 

THILE   the  machine  tool   trade  reports  a  good 

volume  of  prospective  orders,  actual   business 

IS  very   limited   and    the    usual    explanation    is   that 

buyers  are  delaying  placing  orders  until  there  is  a 

settlement   of   the   coal   and   railroad   strikes.      The 

first    week    of    the    month    indicates    that    August 

sales    will    make    a    poor    showing   compared    with 

July   and   June.     The   electrical   equipment   market 

is    not    especially    active,    but    the    AUis-Chalmers 

Mfg.  Co.   recently  took  a   150-kw.   Diesel  oil  engine 

generator    unit    for    the    Pittsburgh-Idaho    Co.,    Inc. 

This  is  a  duplicate  order.     The  crane  market  shows 

a   fair   degree   of  activity. 

Recent   crane   orders   include   a   50-ton    73-ft.    span   crane 

and   a   15-ton   77-ft.   span   crane   placed   by   the  Apollo   Steel 

Co..  Apollo,  Pa.,  with  the  Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton, 

Ohio,   while   the   Pittsburgh   office   of  the   Milwaukee   Electric 

Crane   &   Mfg.    Co.   has  taken   an  order   from   the   Sandusky 

Cement    Co.,    Cleveland,    for    a    10-ton    4-motor    80-ft.    span 

bucket  crane  complete  with  3-cu.yd.  bucket,  and  the  Northern 

Engineering    Works.    Detroit,    through    its    Pittsburgh    office 

has    taken    a    5-ton    75-ft.    span,    double    hook    crane   for    the 

Pittsburgh     warehouse     of    the     Crane     Co.,     Chicago.       The 

Northern    Engineering  Works  also   has   taken  four  pillar  jib 

cranes   for   the   Pennsylvania   Railroad,   two   for   installation 

at    the    Pitcairn    shops    and    two    for    Renova    shops.       The 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  has  taken  a  25-ft.  crane 

for  Frick  Co.,  Waynesboro,   Pa.   which  also   has  placed  two 

5-ton    cranes    and    one    10-ton    crane    with    Maris    Brothers, 

Philadelphia.     The   Jones   &   Laughlin    Steel    Co.    has   taken 

bids   on    two    10-ton   cranes   and   two    15-ton   cranes   for   Its 

Southside   works,   and   the   award   is   expected   shortly.     The 

Weirton    Steel   Co.,   Weirton,    W.    Va.,    in   addition  to   a   ladle 

crane,  probably  will  soon  ask  for  bids  on  three  other  cranes, 

all   of   mill    type   construction.      The    United    Engineering   & 


Foundry  Co.  has  taken  bids  on  three  cranes  for  anstallation 
at  the  St.  Louis  plant  of  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping 
Co.  This  inquiry  includes  one  4-motor  mill  type  40-ton  crane 
with  5-ton  auxiliary,  75-ft.  span,  a  3-motor,  10-ton  mill  type 
crane,  75-ft.  span,  and  a  4-motor,  10-ton  double  drum  35-ft. 
span  crane.  The  Lima  Corporation,  Lima,  Ohio,  recently 
placed  an  order  for  two  150-ton  double  trolley,  75-ft.  .span 
cranes ;  two  25-ton  double  trolley,  75-ft.  span  cranes  anil  two 
20-ton  double  trolley,  60-ft.  span  cranes,  in  connection  with 
.   the  extension  to  its  plant. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  435  Sixth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  three  new  i)ower 
houses,  to  cost  about  $900,000,  including  equipment.  One 
structure  will  be  located  at  Maryland  and  Forest  avenues, 
Bellevue,  Pa. ;  another  in  the  Northside  District,  Pittsburgh, 
at  Sandusky  and  North  Diamond  streets  and  the  third  at 
Penn  and  Swissvale  avenues,  Wilkinsburg. 

The  McKays  Carriage  Works,  Erie  Street,  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  will  build  a  one- 
story  addition,  to  cost  about  $16,000.  A  list  of  equipment 
is  being  arranged. 

The  Barnett  Steel  Barrel  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  is  in 
negotiation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  for 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Eastern  branch  plant  to 
manufacture  all-steel  barrels.  Donald  Barnett  is  head  of 
the  company. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school,  64  x  165  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  which  foundations  will  lie 
placed  under  way  at  once.  It  will  cost  close  to  $400,000. 
W.  G.  Eckles.  Lawrence  Savings  &  Trust  Building.  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Standard  Motor  Car  Co.,  5748  Baum  Boulevard. 
Pittsburgh,  is  arranging  for  the  manufacture  of  a  four- 
cylinder  automobile  at  its  recently  completed  plant  at  Butler, 
Pa.  It  consists  of  a  main  assembling  works,  200  x  fsOO  ft., 
with  a  number  of  smaller  buildings,  and  will  be  equipped  for 
an  output  about  150  eight  and  four-cylinder  motors  per  day. 
The  company  will  remove  its  headquarters  to  the  Butler 
plant. 

The  National  Auto  Service  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  service  and  repair  build- 
ing, 60  x  70  ft.,  with  extension,  25  x  60  ft.,  at  1030  Fifth 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $50,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  Nipple  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  recently 
reorganized,  has  removed  its  plant  from  Carson  Street  to 
411  South  Main  Street,  West  End,  where  additional  ma- 
chinery will  be  provided  for  large  increased  output.  Ferdi- 
nand Manus  is  president,  Charles  Fette,  vice-president,  and 
George   B.    Shaw,   treasurer. 

Hinman  Brothers,  1017  Seventh  Avenue,  Butler,  Pa.,  will 
build  a  new  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works, 
100  X  150  ft.,  at  Green  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  estimated 
to  cost  about   $65,000. 

The  D.  N.  Carlin  Co.,  125  Denniston  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer  of  toys,  is  taking  bids  for  a  two-story  addi- 
tion, 34  X  115  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $25,000.  W.  H. 
Stulen,    101    Market   Street,   is  architect. 

The  Amicon  Fruit  Co.,  81-87  East  Naghten  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  three- 
story  and  basement  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  at 
Williamson,    W.    Va. 

The  Moore  Lumber  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  band  mill,  industrial  locomotive, 
trucks  and  other  equipment. 

The  Raleigh  Motor  Co.,  Beckley,  W.  Va..  is  completing 
plans  for  a  new  three-story  service  and  repair  building, 
50  X  145  ft.,  on  East  Main  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$65,000.      H.    M.    Miller,    Roanoke,   Va.,    is  architect. 

The  Fesenmier  Packing  Co..  Madison  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth Street,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  will  remodel  a  local  build- 
ing for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000.  M.  L.  Fesenmier  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Automobile  Maintenance  Association,  Pittsburgh,  has 
leased  the  building  at  Penn  and  Pacific  avenues,  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  service  and  repair  works. 


Detroit 

Detroit^   Aug.    7. 

The  Ford  Motor  C'o  .  Highland  Park.  Mich.,  will  take 
bids  this  month  for  its  proposed  one  and  two-story  plant  at 
Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  for 
windshields  and  other  service  in  connection  with  its  auto- 
mobile production.  The  works  will  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000  and  will  include  a  power  house  and  other  buildings. 
Albert  Kahn,   1000   Marquette  Building,  Detroit,   is  architect. 

The  Egyptian  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Fenton,  Mich.,  has 
leased  the  former  car  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  will  remodel  the  buildings  for 
new  works.     It  is  planned  to  begin  operations  early  in  1923. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  3501  East  Milwaukee 
Street,    Detroit,    has    construction    under   way   on    two   four- 
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story  additions,  to  increase  the  floor  space  by  about  500,000 
sq.  ft.,  making  a  plant  area  of  over  1,570,000  sq.  ft.  It  is 
expected  to  have  the  structures  ready  for  service  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Brewer  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  1103  Front  Avenue  N.W., 
Gr.ind  Rapids.  Mich.,  which  has  taken  over  the  patent  rights 
owned  by  Governor  Laporte  Brewer,  Grand  Rapids,  will  erect 
a  plant  this  year  and  expects  to  be  able  to  manufacture  the 
Brewer  spark  plug  by  Jan.  1.  i'^ank  P.  Allen  &  Son,  Grand 
Rapids,  are  already  working  on  the  plans.  It  will  be  in  the 
market  for  equipment  and  material  such  as  screw  ma- 
chines, spinning  machines,  punch  presses,  electric  motors, 
oil  furnaces,  hex  rod  cold  rolled  steel,  rod  brass,  sheet  brass, 
hex  brass  nuts,  electrode  wire,  manganese  wire,  porcelains, 
porcelain  cement,  crude  oil  for  furnaces,  aluminum  or  man- 
ganese nickel,  gaskets,  asbestos  copper  lined,  criide  oil  heat- 
ing equipment  and  printing  office  equipment.  Until  the  plant 
is  ready  for  operation  work  will  be  done  by  contract.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are :  President,  C.  G.  Brewer ;  vice- 
president,  J.  A.  Brewer ;  secretary  and  sales  manager,  C.  E. 
Farrington  ;  treasurer  and  advertising  manager,  R,  E.  Brewer. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.   7. 

THE  local  machine  tool  market  is  dull,  but  the 
decline  in  demand  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
coal  and  railroad  strikes  and  a  revival  in  activity 
is  expected  as  soon  as  settlements  are  reached.  The 
railroad  lists  will  remain  dormant  so  long  as  the 
shopmen's  strike  continues.  Uncertainty  as  to  coal 
supply  seems  to  explain  the  increased  caution  of 
other  buyers.  The  International  Harvester  Co., 
after  buying  a  few  machines  against  its  inquiry, 
has  indefinitely  postponed  action  on  the  remainder 
of  the  list.  The  Continental  Motors  Co.  continues 
to  place  scattered  orders  and  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  added  to  its  recent 
liberal  purchases,  having  placed  17  special  lathes 
for  turning  pistons  and  23  plain  grinding  machines. 
The  reported  purchase  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
a  site  for  a  $10,000,000  assembling  plant  at  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  will  mean  the  purchase  of  con- 
siderable machine  tool  equipment,  if  true. 

Prices    remain    substantially    unchanged.      The 
Rhodes    Mfg.    Co.,    Hartford.    Conn.,    however,    has 
announced  reductions  of  I.t  per  cent  on  its  line  of 
small   shapers   and   Blotters.      The   P.    Pryibil    Ma- 
chine Co.,   New  York,   has  reduced  metal   spinning 
lathes    10   to   15   per   cent. 
The   Atchison,   Topeka  &  Sante   Fe   is   expected   to  close 
soon  for  a  150-ton  electric  crane  for  its  Albuquerque,  N.  M.. 
shops.      This  inquiry   has   been   before   the   trade    for   several 
months.      The   Milwaukee    Sewerage   Commission    has   bought 
a  large  overhead  electric  crane  from  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.     The  Univei-sity  of  Chicago  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Whiting  Corporation  for  a  10-ton  hand  power 
crane   for  its  power  house.     The  Thomas  Furnace   Co.,   Jlil- 
waukee.   Wis.,   has   ordered   a   25-ton   electric   reservoir  ladle 
from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

The  Donahue  Steel  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  has  sold  a 
3V4-ln.  Ajax  upsetting  and  forging  machine  to  the  Richmond 
Car  Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a  4-in.  Acme  upsetting  and 
forging  machine  to  the  Steel  Car  Forge  Co.,  Elwood  City, 
I'a.  These  two  sales  represent  an  aggregate  outlay  of  about 
$16,000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  purchased  60  acres  on  the  Indi- 
ana Harbor  Canal,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  for  an  assembling 
plant  to  cost  $10,000,000,  according  to  a  report  rom  Gary. 
Ind.  The  location  of  the  plant  will  enable  the  company  at 
Detroit  to  ship  parts  in  bulk  by  water  to  East  Chicago.  The 
tract  not  only  has  considerable  frontage  on  the  canal,  but  is 
also  located  on  the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Southern  Railroad, 
the  Wabash,  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern. 

The  Standard  Xretal  Screen  &  Weather  Strip  Co.,  recently 
incorporated  with  $.".0,000  capital  stock,  with  general  offices 
at  139  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  has  acquired  SOOO  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space  at  3753  South  Halsted  Street,  which  will 
be  used  as  a  factory  and  assembling  plant.  It  will  manufac- 
ture all  metal  screens  and  weather  strips,  radiator  covers, 
roofing,  shades  and  awnings  and  window  ventilators.  P.end- 
ing  the  construction  of  its  own  complete  manufacturing  unit, 
the  company  has  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
products  on  contract  with  the  Kawneer  Co..  Niles,  Mich.  It 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  rolling  machines,  shears  and 
brakes,  although  the  number  installed  will  be  limited  to 
those  now  on  hand  until  business  requires  additional  equip- 
ment.     The    offlcers   are ;      President    and   general    manager. 


Gunnar    F.    Nordblad :    secretary    and    treasurer,    C.    Walter 
Keeling,  and  general  counsel,  Ferdinand  J.  Karasek. 

The  Planet  Piston  Corporation.  Belleville,  111.,  recently 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  has  leased  a  plant 
and  purchased  equipment  and  is  now  in  active  operation. 
About  50  lathes  are  employed  and  no  additional  equipment 
will  be  purchased  for  a  time.  It  manufactures  a  non-expan- 
sible aluminum  alloy  piston  for  use  in  gasoline  engines.  The 
officers  are:  President,  Steven  D.  Hartog ;  vice-president. 
Charles  Procasky. 

V.  Malik,  2815  South  Trumbull  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  let 
contract  for  a  one-story  automobile  repair  shop,  50  x  55  ft., 
at  4031-35  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  lo  cost  $6000. 

The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  has  awarded  a  gen- 
eral contract  for  a  one  and  two-story  plant  at  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The  construction  of  the  foun- 
dation is  now  in  progress,  the  contract  having  been  let  some 
time  ago. 

M.  R.  Thackaberry  &  Son,  Sterling,  III.,  are  erecting  a 
one-story  machine  shop,  20  x  36  ft.,  in  the  rear  of  the  Hut- 
ton  Bottling  Works  on  West  Fourth  Street,  to  be  used  in 
connection   with   their   garage. 

The  Biflex  Products  Co.,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
bumpers,  North  Chicago,  III.,  has  increased  its  capacity  150 
per  cent  by  the  purchase  of  a  foundry  adjoining  its  plant, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chicago  Hardware  Foundry 
Co. 

The  B.  C.  Chatfield  Iron  Works  has  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  foundry,  35  x  80  ft.,  at  Gladstone,  Mich.  It 
«-ill  make  bronze  and  gray  iron  castings.  B.  C.  Chatfield, 
ov?ner  of  the  new  Gladstone  company,  was  associated  for 
several  years  with  the  Chatfield  Brass  &  Iron  Works  at 
Escanaba,  owned  and  operated  by  his  father,  O.  P.  Chatfield. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  round  house  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  at  Bedford,  Ind.,  with  a  loss 
estimated  at  $25,000. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  recently  gutted  the  third  floor  of 
the  Island  Avenue  plant  of  the  Aurora  Silver  Plate  Mfg.  Co., 
Aurora,    III.,    doing  damage   estimated   at   $75,000. 

The  Barnwell  Mfg.  Co.,  manufaxiturer  of  bathroom  flx- 
tures,  curtain  rods,  etc.,  is  installing  manufacturing  equip- 
ment in  space  which  it  has  leased  on  the  lower  floor  of  the 
Nulyne  Laboratories  Building,  Wildwood  Avenue,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

The  Danley  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  John,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  sanitary  feeding  batteries  for  poultry,  as  well  as 
cooling  racks  and  other  poultry  equipment  is  building  an 
addition,  45  x  60  ft.,  which  will  double  its  capacity. 

The  Paramount  Wheel  &  Engineering  Co.  will  locate  a 
plant  at  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  of  metal 
automobile  wheels.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city 
has  purchased  a  site  and  will  donate  it  with  switching  facili- 
ties to  the  company.  Work  is  lo  be  started  at  once  on  the 
factory,  which  will  employ  200. 

William  M.  Curtin  and  David  G.  Smith  have  opened  a 
machine  and  general  repair  shop  at  1842  East  Miner  Street, 
Desplaines.   III. 

The  F.  J.  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  2513  South  Robey  Street,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  coal  tar  products,  has  purchased  a 
100-acre  site  for  a  factory  between  108th  Street,  112th  StreM, 
Avenue  F  and  the  State  line.  It  is  now  building  a  $1,000,000 
plant  at  Granite  City,  III.,  and  owns  works  in  Dover.  Ohio; 
Moline,   III. ;   Chattanooga,   Tenn.,  as  well  as   in  Chicago. 

The  Star  &  Crescent  Milling  Co.,  South  Chicago,  III.,  has 
started  the  construction  of  a  one-stoi-y  power  house  to  cost 
$35,000. 

The  J.  L.  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockford.  111.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  cans  and  containers,  will  commence  the  erection  of 
the  superstructure  for  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  190  ft. 

The  Tomboy  Mine  &  Milling  Co.,  Telluride,  Col.,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  its  machine  shop  and  other  departments,  de- 
stroyed by  Are,  July  8,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $50,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Scribner.  Neb.,  for  which 
bids  on  a  general  contract  are  being  received  until  Aug.  16- 
It  will  be  two  stories  and  basement,  70  x  100  ft.,  and  esti- 
mated to  cost  close  to  $90,000.  Grabe  &  HJelleberg.  Colum- 
bus, Neb.,  are  architects. 

The  Common  Council.  Storm  Lake.  Iowa,  will  build  a  new 
electrically-operated  pumping  plant  at  the  muntciiol  water- 
works, estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  including  equipment. 
Roy  U.  Kinne  is  city  clerk. 

The  Hl-Power  Tool  Corporation.  Jackson,  Mich.,  recently 
organized  to  manufacture  reamers,  hob.s,  milling  cutters 
and  kindred  specialties,  has  acquired  the  local  building  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Jackson  Machine  Co.,  and  will  soon 
commence  the  Installation  of  equipment  for  Its  proposed 
new  plant.  It  is  expected  to  begin  production  early  in 
the  fall.  M.  C.  Townley  is  president,  and  Watson  R,  Smith, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 
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The  Wills-Sainte  Claire  Co..  Marysvllle,  Mich.,  manufac- 
luier  of  automobiles,  has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for 
Uio  conslmction  of  an  addition  to  its  local  plant.  C.  H. 
Wills  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Saeinaw,  Mich.,  will  build  a 
one-story  power  house  in  connection  with  a  new  two-story 
school  building  on  Webber  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$250,000.  J.  F.  Beckbissinger,  114  South  Jefferson  Avenue,  is 
architect. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co..  210  South  I^aSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  111.,  has  completed  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ,an  addition  to  its  mill  No.  7,  Duluth,  Minn.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $200,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Dubuque  Electric  Co.,  Dubuque.  Iowa,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  three-story  addition  to  its  local 
power  plant,  62  x  67  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  J300,000,  In- 
cluding  machinery. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
electric  transformers  and  kindred  products,  has  removed 
its  plant  from  922  East  Forty-first  Street  to  2014  Wabansia 
Avenue,  where  the  floor  area  will  be  increased  about  200  per 
cent. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  547  "West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Home  Builders,  Inc..  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  engine  house,  with  shop  facilities,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.,  to  include  a  one-story  machine  shop  and  power  house. 

The  McDougall  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  510  Alworth 
Building,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  plans  under'  way  for  a  new 
ice  jnanufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  on  Railroad 
Street 


Ohio 


TXT  HILE  machine  tool  inquiry  in  Cincinnati  has 
''^  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  railroad  and 
coal  strikes,  orders  booked  the  past  week  showed  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  two  previous  weeks. 
Engine  lathes  appear  to  be  in  good  demand,  several 
manufacturers  stating  that  their  July  business  was 
the  best  since  1920.  The  situation  is  spotty,  how- 
ever, some  makers  reporting  satisfactory  orders. 
with  others  showing  a  falling  oft  compared  with 
the  month  of  June.  One  of  the  largest  contracts 
the  past  week  was  placed  by  an  Eastern  electrical 
manufacturer  for  a  number  of  milling  machines. 
Other  orders  include  punch  presses,  small  planers 
and  automatic  screw  machines.  A  local  manufac- 
turer which  recently  commenced  building  plate 
shearing  machinery,  reports  the  sale  of  two  of  its 
machines  to  steel  plants  with  a  third  under  nego- 
tiation. Railroad  buying  is  light  and  a  number 
of  lists  on  which  bids  have  been  submitted  have 
been  held  up.  It  is  expected  that  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  however,  will  shortly  close  on  several 
tools,  including  a  large  planer.  Dealers  report  a 
fair  amount  of  orders,  with  inquiries  still  under 
negotiation.  Used  tools  continue  in  demand,  al- 
though prices  on  good  second-hand  machines  are 
now  nearly  as  high  as  on  new  machines  of  similar 
make. 
The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky..  is  planning 
the  erection  of  an  addition,  three  stories,  50  x  SO  ft.,  to  cost 
$40,000. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  Delco  products,  will  resume  the  erection 
of  an  addition  begun  in  1920.  but  abandoned  after  the  foun- 
dation was  completed.  It  will  be  six  stories,  190  x  350  ft., 
with  335,000  sq.ft.  of  floor  space.  Products  now  manufac- 
tured by  outside  Arms  will  be  made  in  the  new  building, 
which  will  also  house  the  service  department,  now  located  at 
Moraine  City. 

The  Brightman  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  shafting  machinery,  bolts  and  nuts,  has  been  reorganized 
with  L.  H.  Brightman,  president.  S.  D.  Shearer,  vice-presi- 
dent,  and   Paul   A.    DeLong,    secretary-treasurer. 

The  Portsmouth  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Portsmouth.  Ohio, 
which  recently  awarded  contract  for  a  three-story  addition, 
has  decided  to  add  two  additional  stories  to  take  care  of 
business  expansion,  which  during  the  past  year  has  been 
large.  A  complete  enameling  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  building. 

Fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Motors  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Beach 
City,  Ohio,  July  20,  caused  a  loss  of  about  $2,500,  fully 
covered  by  insurance.  The  fire  started  in  the  refining  room 
where  the  palm  oil  is  cooked  down  and  burned  that  building, 
also  the  boiler  room  building,  and  a  part  of  the  roof  over 
the  pickling  department.  The  Are  was  checked  before  it 
reached  the  main  building  or  any  of  the  other  departments. 


None  of  the  main  machinery  was  damaged  to  any  extent,  but 
when  the  pipes  fell  connecting  the  sulphurlQ  acid  tank  wltli 
the  pickling  department  the  company  lost  its  complete  stock 
of  sulphuric  acid,  but  a  new  supply  was  secured,  the  insur- 
ance adjusted,  and  the  plant  again  put  into  operation  Aug.  25. 
The  Common  Sense  Pi.ston  Ring  Mfg.  Co.,  according  to 
Thomas  McGeachie.  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Heather  Rubber  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  will  lea.se  a  building 
for  a  period  of  three  years  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
the  piston  ring  in  Lorain.  The  company  is  in  the  market 
for  maichinery,  either  new  or  second  hand,  which  cculd  be 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Milwaukee 

rpHE   machine-tool   trade   is   getting  no   better   or 
■*■   worse,  but  is  undergoing  constant  changes,  due 
to  the  uncertainties  of  tlie  coal  and  railroad  labor 
situation.     Shops  in  urgent  need  of  tools  are  send- 
ing   in    rush    orders,     imparting    a    semblance    of 
greater   activity,    but    volume    is   not   showing   any 
increase,   for  other  shops  are  holding  off  to  await 
developments.     This  includes  railroads,   which  still 
postpone    ordering    on    extensive    lists    of    require- 
ments.   Locally,  the  fuel  situation  is  steadily  grow- 
ing   more    acute    and    some    manufacturers    in    the 
metal  trades  are  chary  about  accepting  new  busi- 
ness as  freely  as  before,  which  has  ;.  reflex   upon 
the  tool   trade. 
The  Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  has  l)e- 
gun    work    on    a    plant    extension    project    which    will    re- 
quire a  year  and   involve  a  total  investment  of  $750,000   in 
new    buildings,    equipment,    etc.      The    present    construction 
represents  an  investment  of  $400,000  and  is  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  year.     A  contract  has  been  let  to  Nelson 
&  Co.,  local,  for  a  260-ft.  extension  to  the  annealing  building 
and   an   order   has   been    placed   with   the   American   Dressier 
Tunnel  Kilns  Co.  for  annealing  ovens.     Part  of  the  buildmg 
also  will  be  used  for  a  gas  producer  plant.     A  new  adminis- 
tration building  will  be  erected  in  place  of  the  one  now  occu- 
pying  the   site   of   the   annealing   building   extension.      Other 
details  of  the  project  will  be  made  public  later. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Products  Co.  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in- 
corporated recently  with  $100,000  capital,  has  placed  the  con- 
tract for  the  entire  equipment  of  a  new  face  and  common 
brick  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000  brick,  with 
E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio.  The  plant  will  occupy 
a  site  of  15  acres  at  Burlington  Road  and  Howland  Avenue. 
Joseph  Orth  is  president,  and  Charles  Tyson,  treasurer  and 
works  manager. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  which  announced  its  intention  of  establishing  a 
branch  plant  in  Milwaukee,  will  not  immediately  undertake 
any  considerable  amount  of  new  construction,  having  pur- 
chased the  machine  shop  of  the  Petit  Mfg.  Co.,  1505-1515 
Buftum  Street.  This  is  60  x  120  ft.,  part  two  stories  and 
basement,  and  will  be  remodeled  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
■  re-equipped  throughout.  It  is  to  be  ready  for  operations 
about  Nov.   1. 

The  Milwaukee  Woven  Wire  Works,  3014-3020  Clarke 
Street,  Milwaukee,  has  awarded  contracts  for  a  new  brick 
and  mail  factory,  with  concrete  foundation.  131  x  13S  ft., 
part  three  stories.  The  general  contractor  is  C.  F.  Behnke, 
827  Thirty-fourth  Street,  local.  With  looms,  motors  and 
other  equipment,  the  investment  will  be  about  $125,000.  O. 
G.  Marquardt  is  president  and  treasurer. 

The  Rockwell  Mfg.  Co.,  572  Park  Street,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  hardwood  finish,  interior  woodwork,  fix- 
tures, etc.,  has  placed  contracts  for  a  one-story  brick  and 
mill  addition,  54  x  200  ft.,  which  will  require  a  considerable 
list  of  wood-working  machinery  with  individual  electric  mo- 
tor drive.     Louis  C.  Nuesse  is  secretary. 

The  S.  E.  Tate  Printing  Co.,  133  Second  Street,  Milwau- 
kee, has  plans  for  a  new  four-story  printing  and  publishing 
plant,  60  X  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  complete,  and 
to  be  erected  at  496-502  Broadway.  Practically  a  new 
equipment  of  presses,  typesetting  machines,  metal  furniture, 
fixtures  and  special  machinery  will  be  installed.  E.  L.  Ar- 
nold  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Wisconsin  Upholstery  Spring  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  as  the 
successor  of  a  partnership  business  established  about  four 
months  ago  which  manufactures  cusliion  springs.  It  occu- 
pies a  modern  building  at  Calumet  Drive  and  Winter  Court. 
J.  M.  Spiller  and  A.  M.  Miller  continue  the  principal  owners 
and  managers. 

The  Gilson  Brothers  Co.,  FYedonia.  Wis.,  founder  and  ma- 
chinist and  manufacturer  of  corn  husking  machines,  concrete 
mixers,  etc.,  will  build  a  new  gray  iron  foundry,  40  x  120 
ft.,  and  rebuild  the  present  casting  shop  into  an  addition 
to  the  machine  shop.  It  is  estimated  that  about  $40,000  will 
be  invested  in  buildings  and   equipment. 
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The  Biggam  Trailer  Co  ,  formerly  of  Milwaukee,  on  Mon- 
day. Aug.  7.  commenced  initial  operations  in  its  new  fac- 
tory, occupying  16.000  sq.  ft.  in  the  Racine  Industrial  Com- 
munity Building  at  Racine  Junction,  Wis.  It  manufactures 
trailers  in  capacities  from  SOO  lb.  to  5  tons  under  contract 
with  motor  truck  manufacturers  rather  than  distribut- 
ing its  product  among  truck  owners.  The  corporation  is 
capitalized  at  $265,000  and  its  new  officers  are :  President 
and  general  manager,  H.  F.  Biggam;  vice-p.esldent,  George 
L.  Buck,  Racine  ;  secretary  and  purchasing  agent.  L.  13.  Pit- 
ner,  Racine. 

The  W.  A.  Knaak  Motor  Co..  1301  Georgia  Avenue.  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  Is  erecting  a  $25,000  addition  to  its  gar.ige, 
service  and  machine  shop  building  which  will  require  some 
miscellaneous  equipment. 

The  United  Shoe  Last'  Co.  is  erecting  a  new  factory  at 
Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  which  will  represent  a  total  investment 
of  nearly  $150,000.  It  consists  of  a  main  factory,  60  x  240 
ft.,  a  power  plant,  30  x  50  ft.,  and  warehouse,  5S  x   400  ft. 

The  Chippewa  Valley  Auto  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  has 
engaged  E.  J.  Hancock,  architect,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to  design 
a  new  $75,000  sales  and  service  building,  124  x  132  ft.,  two 
stories  and  basement.  The  machine  and  repair  shop  will 
occupy  a  space  of  42  x  132  ft.  and  practically  all  equipment 
will  be  new.  Fred  A.  Bigler  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  municipal  waterworks  department,  Menominee, 
Mich.,  is  building  a  two-story  machine  shop,  48  x  50  ft., 
and  will  buy  a  small  list  of  machinery. 

The  Sparta,  Wis.,  Board  of  Education  awarded  the  gen- 
eral contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  high  school  with 
manual  training  department  to  Naset  Brothers,  local.  It 
will  cost  about  $200,000. 

The  Simplicity  Engine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Washington, 
Wis.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000 
to  provide  additional  facilities  for  enlarged  production.  De- 
tails are  not  yet  available. 

The  Jenkins  Machine  Co..  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  which  is  en- 
larging its  foundry  and  machine  shops,  h£is  increased  its 
capital  stock  by  $100,000,  so  that  the  issues  now  consist  of 
$200,000  preferred  and   $100,000   common  stock. 


The  Central  South 

St.    Louis,   Aug.    7. 

The  C.  Hager  &  Sons  Hinge  Mfg.  Co..  24  27  DeKalb 
Street,  St.  Louis.,  manufacturer  of  hinges  and  other  hard- 
ware products,  is  taking  bids  for  a  two-story  addition,  60  x 
120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000.  Helfensteller.  Hirsch 
&   Watson.   Chemical   Building,   are  architects. 

The  Apex  Coal  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va  ,  is  planning  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  tipple  at  its  properties  near  Sergent, 
Ky.  Other  machinery,  including  electric  equipment,  will 
also   be   installed. 

The  Pauline  On  &  Gas  Co..  Duncan,  Okla..  will  build  a  new 
oil  refinery  on  a  site  about  six  miles  from  Duncan,  for  han- 
dling about  700  bbl.  of  crude  oil  per  day.  It  is  estimated 
to  cost  about   $65,000. 

The  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  4500  North  Main 
Street,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  wire  rope,  cables,  etc.. 
will  soon  call  for  bids  for  two  additions,  one  and  two  stories. 
143  X  500  ft.,  and  85  x  500  ft.,  respectively,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $250,000,  including  equipment. 

Fire,  Aug.  2,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  lard  refining 
plant  of  Morris  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  about  $100,000,  including  machinery.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild.     Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  Chicago. 

E.  B.  Smith.  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  organizing  a  company  to 
construct  and  operate  a  plant  at  Purcell,  Mo.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  concrete  blocks  and   kindred   products. 

The  Woody  Motor  Co.,  Madill,  Okla.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  rebuilding  its  service  and  repair  works,  destroyed  by 
fire,  July  27,  with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000,  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Railway  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark., 
is  taking  bids  until  Aug.  14.  for  a  one-story  locomotive 
repair  shop,  160  x  2S0  ft.,  at  Stamps,  Ajk.  It  will  cost  about 
$150,000.  Harrington,  Howard  &  Ash,  Orear-L^slie  Build- 
ing. Kansas  City.   Mo.,   are  engineers. 

The  Bevis  Salt  Co..  Lyons,  Kan.,  has  plans  under  way 
for  extensions.  New  electric  turbines  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment will  be  Installed.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$175,000. 

Fire,  July  26,  destroyed  the  service  building  and  repair 
shop  of  the  Koup  Motor  Co.,  1529-31  Oak  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  with  loss  reported  at  $50,000.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  Joplin.  Mo.,  has  made 
application  for  permission  to  construct  a  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  White  and  James  rivers,  near  Branson, 
Mo.,  with  ultimate  capacity  of  80,000  hp.  The  company  is 
operated  by  the  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  Caruthersvllle  &  Kennett  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  Kennett,  Mo.,  has  plans  under  way  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  its  local  electric  power  plant  to  cost 
about  $40,000. 

The  Gushing  Refining  &  Gasoline  Co..  Gushing.  Okla., 
recently  organized  by  officials  of  the  Mulberry  Oil  Co.,  with 
capital  of  $500,000,  has  acquired  the  local  refinery  of  Gustaf- 
son  &  Spencer,  Inc.  The  new  owner  will  make  extensions 
and  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  new  gasoline  produc- 
ing plant  to  be  constructed  by  the  parent  organization  al 
Ingalls,  Okla. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.,  Long  and  Bannister  streets. 
XCansas  City,  Mo.,  operating  13  mills  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Mississippi,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$9,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements.  R.  A.  Long,  is  chairman  of 
the    board. 

The  Iddins  JIachinery  Co..  Knoxvilie,  Tenn.,  will  soon 
take  bids  for  it.s  proposed  one-story  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$50,000. 

The  St.  Louis  Electric  Welding  Co.,  2801  La  Salle 
Street,  St.  Louis,  recently  organized,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  in  a  local  building,  including  electric 
welding  apparatus,  muffle  and  carbonizing  furnaces,  high 
speed  welding  equipment,  etc.  T.  A.  Oberchellman  is  sec- 
retary. 

The  Universal  Car  Co.,  Louisville,  is  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  one  and  two-story  service  and  repair  works. 
100x225  ft.,  at  Broadway  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about   $60,000.     W.   C.   IVLirtin   is  president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  building  to  be  erected  at  Roxbury,  Kan., 
for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  are  being  asked 
Smith  &  English,  Nelson  Building,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  are 
architects. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing plant  on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  four  miles  from 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $2,000,000,  in- 
cluding  machinery. 


The  Gulf  States 

BiRMI.NGHAM,     AUg.      7. 

The  Kerr  Tire  Co..  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  acquired  a 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Niles  City,  Tex.,  to 
have  a  daily  capacit.'  of  about  2000  tires. 

The  American  Well  &  Prospecting  Co.,  Corsicana.  Tex., 
manufacturer  of  oil  well  equipment,  machine  parts,  etc., 
has   plans  in   progress  for  a  one-story  addition,   50x100   ft. 

Ryan  &  Knight.  Inc..  214  West  Flagler  Street,  Miami, 
Fla.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  John  BuUen,  Miami,  for  a 
three-story  automobile  service  building,  100  x  100  ft.,  with 
machine  shop  for  repairs  and  parts  manufacture.  S.  A. 
Ryan  is  president. 

The  Rayville  Ice  Co.,  Rayville,  La.,  recently  organized 
by  officials  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Co.,  Monroe,  La.,  has 
acquired  a  site  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerat- 
ing plant,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared.  Paul 
Fudicker  and  W.   W.   Johnson  head   the  company. 

The  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  made 
application  for  permission  to  build  an  addition  to  its  elec- 
tric power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $2,180,000.  Plans  have 
been  prepared.     C.   E.  Calder  is  president. 

The  Standard  Carbon  Co.,  Swartz,  near  Doss,  La.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  new  gasoline  extraction  plant, 
estimated    to    cost    about    $80,000,    including    machinery. 

Loading  and  unloading  machinery  and  other  freight 
handling  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  freight  sta- 
tion to  be  constructed  by  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass 
Railway  Co.,  San  Antonio,  at  Waco,  Tex.,  estimated  to 
cost   about   $200,000. 

The  Pelsang  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  will  establish  a  marine 
construction  and  repair  plant.  Operations  will  commence 
at  an  early  date. 

The  Citra  Ice.  Light  &  Development  Co.,  Cltra.  Tex.,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  electric  power  plant.  It  will 
also  build  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  i^lant. 
with  daily  capacity  of  about   10.000  tons. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Wortham.  Tex.,  for  which  plans 
are  being  prepared. 

The  Magnolia  Oil  Co..  Sabine.  Tex.,  is  planning  to  re- 
build the  portion  of  its  local  distributing  plant,  destroyed 
by  fire  July  28  with  loss  estimated  at  $175,000. 

The  City  Council,  Vero,  Fla.,  has  plans  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

Smoak  &  Goan,  Eustis.  Fla  .  will  soon  commence  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  machine  and  automobile  repair 
shop,    60  X 100    ft.      A   list   of   equipment   is   being   arranged. 
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The  Gould  Mfg.  Co.,  Birmingliam,  recenUy  orpanizcd 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  is  planning  the  establishment  of 
a  factory  to  manufacture  windshields  and  other  automotive 
products.      F.    E.   Gould   heads  the  comp:iiiy. 

Freight  handling  and  conveying  mmhinery  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  freight  station  to  be  constructed  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. 80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  The  first  unit 
will  be  60x300  ft.,  and  will  cost  about  JL'OO.OOO  ;  it  will  be 
supplemented  by  an  addition  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

The  O.  K.  Ice  Co.,  Clermont.  Fla.,  will  receive  bids  until 
Aug.  30  for  an  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant, 
Including  equipment.     F.  B.   Krieder  is  general  manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  West  I'alm  Beach, 
Fla.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000,  for  which  bids  will 
be  received  about  Sept.  15.  William  Manly  King,  Palm 
Beach,    is   architect. 

The  Te.xas-l'acific  Coal  &  Oil  Co.,  Ranger,  Tex.,  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  new  gasoline  absorption  plant  near 
Caddo,  Tex.,  esUmated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  including 
machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Highland  Park,  Dallas,  Tex., 
estimated  to  cost  about   $125,000. 


California 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  1. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  California,  Sixty-ninth  Ave- 
nue and  Foothill  Boulevard,  Oakland,  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  an  addition  to  manufacture  automobile  bodies. 
W.  C.  Williams  is  manager. 

The  Pacific  Asbestos  Corporation,  Oakdale,  Cal..  has  pre- 
liminary plans  under  way  for  a  new  asbestos  mining  and 
manufacturing  plant  to  include  machine  shop,  power  house 
and  other  buildings.  W.  A.  Sutherland,  president  Fidelity 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  company. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  construction  of  a  one- 
story  power  house  at  the  FuUerton  High  School,  Fullerton. 
Cal..  40  X  112  ft.  Carleton  M.  Winslow,  1134  Van  Nuys 
Building,  IjOS  Angeles,  is  architect. 

Ira  G.  Wagner,  Sparks,  Nev.,  is  organizing  a  company  to 
build  and  operate  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerat- 
ing plant  at  Marysville,  Cal.  Negotiations  are  under  way 
with  the  Marysville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  regarding  a  sue. 

The  Public  Service  Commission,  210  South  Broadway. 
Lios  Angeles,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  seven  power 
houses,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  local  municipal  service, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $6,000,000,  including  machinery. 
E.  F.   Scattergood   is  chief  engineer. 

Officials  of  the  Shasta  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Union  Lumber 
Co.,  Marysville.  Cal.,  have  organized  a  new  company  to  build 
a  plant  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile  products.  The  initial 
works  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  brick  per  day. 
L.  E.  Kite  and  Calvin  Smith,  Marysville.  are  a^lso  interested 
in  the  company. 

The  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new 
two-story  plant,  114  x  120  ft.,  on  Page  Street,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  ComTnission,  purchasing  depart- 
ment, Seattle,  Wash.,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  16,  for  the 
following  equipment.  Circular  5S2 :  100  end  blocks  with 
bolts;  50  guard  rail  clamps;  12  switch  stands;  25  sets  of 
split  switches;  12  rigid  bolted  frogs;  100  rail  clamps;  120 
cast  iron  carwheels ;  12  solid  steel  oarwheels ;  100  locomotive 
driver  brake  shoes ;   750   boiler   tubes,   and   other  equipment. 


proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  In 
power  plants  and  system.     R.  E.  Breed  is  president. 

D.  R,  Ulmer,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  organized  a  com- 
pany to  establish  a  plant  to  manufacture  sewer  pipe,  con- 
duit and  kindred  products.  The  initial  works  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  about  3000  tile  lengths  and  blocks.  Ernest 
Co.x  is  manager. 

The  Kentucky  Tire  Pump  Co.,  Madisonville.  Ky.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  removal  of  its  business  to  Evansville,  Ind., 
where   an   enlarged   works   will   be   established. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  for  which 
a  site  has  just  been  acquired  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Poplar 
streets,  estimated  to  cost  about  $700,000.  Johnson,  Miller 
&  Miller,   30   North   Fifth   Street,   are  architects. 

The  United  States  Quartermasters'  Depot,  Jeffersonville. 
Ind.,  will  establish  a  new  brass  foundry  in  connection  with 
its  local  plant.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  existing  buildings 
will  be  used. 

The  Olin  Sales  Co.,  515  North  Meridian  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  three-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  works,  60  x  195  ft.,  at  720-22 
North  Meridian  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  is  reported 
to  be  considering  a  site  at  Alexandria,  Ind.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  branch  plant.  A  local  committee  has  been 
formed,  headed  by  Dee  R.  Jones,  city  attorney,  to  arrange 
details.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$200,000. 

The  Indiana  Service  Corporation,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  local  power  plant 
to   cost    about    $250,000,    including   buildings   and    equipment. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis^  Aug.   7. 

The  Inland  Body  Co..  Indianapolis,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  bodies,  is  planning  the  erection  of  new  works 
at  Columbus,  Ind.  The  present  business  will  be  removed  to 
the  new  location  and  additional  equipment  installed.  The 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  interested  in  the  project. 

The  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
w'ill  commence  foundation  work  at  once  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  Kings  Landing. 
St.  Joe  River,  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,500,000,  includ- 
ing machinery. 

Fire  July  30  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Salem  Stone  Co.. 
Bedford,  Ind..  including  machinery,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$400,000.  The  engine  house  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railroad,  on  adjoining  site,  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  fire,  with  loss  of  about  $25,000.  The 
Salem  company  is  operated  by  the  Indiana  Quarries  Co., 
which   proposes   to   rebuild. 

The  Indiana  General  Service  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  ar- 
ranged   for    a    bond    issue    of    $3,322,000,    a    portion    of   the 
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TORONTOj  Aug.  7. 
m  HE  demand  for  machine  tools  continues  about 
■'-  the  same  as  in  the  past  three  or  four  weeks. 
Buyers  have  not  commenced  to  enter  the  market 
with  big  lists  and  the  greater  part  of  the  demand 
is  for  one  or  two  tools.  Notwithstanding  that 
many  new  manufacturing  plants  are  under  con- 
struction, interests  behind  these  undertakings  are 
withholding  orders  as  long  as  possible,  but  dealers 
look  for  the  development  of  considerable  activity 
early  next  month.  The  automotive  industry  is  about 
the  most  consistent  buyer,  but  purchases  are  chiefly 
for  replacement.  Wood-working  equipment  is  in 
active  demand  and  manufacturers  report  a  steady  in- 
flow- of  orders.  The  demand  for  small  tools  continues 
good  and  order  books  are  rapidly  filling  up,  both 
for  spot  and  future  delivery.  Prices  in  some  dis- 
tricts are  unsteady  and  price  cutting  is  again  being 
resorted  to.  No  definite  announcement  has  been 
made,  however,   regarding  new  lists. 

The  fuel  situation  is  also  having  some  effect  on 
demand.  The  shortage  of  fuel  is  causing  some 
concern  to  companies  having  small  supplies  on 
hand  and  unless  some  provision  is  made  whereby 
coal  can  be  secured  it  is  likely  that  many  will  find 
it  necessary  to  greatly  curtail  operations  if  not 
close  down  entirely.  In  some  districts  the  supply 
of  electric  power  is  short  and  yidustrial  plants 
in  these  localities  have  been  forced  to  cut  down 
operations. 

The  general  contract  for  an  addition  to  the  plant  at 
Leaside.  Ont.,  for  the  Durant  Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Royal 
Bank  Building.  Toronto,  to  cost  $750,000,  has  been  awarded 
to   Norman   McLeod,   Ltd.,   Kent   Building,   Toronto. 

The  sawmill  at  Thompson  River,  B.  C,  owned  by  the 
Northern  Construction  Co.,  Kamloops,  B.  C,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

The  Town  Council  of  Montreal  North,  Que.,  will  build  an 
addition  to  the  waterworks  plant  to  cost  $125,000.  F.  C. 
Laberge,   30   St.   James  Street,   Montreal,   is  engineer. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill 
at  Hartville,  N.  S.,  for  the  Premier  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  91 
HoUis  Street.  Halifax,  N.  S.  George  F.  Hardy,  New  York, 
is  architect. 

The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  503  Queen  Street  East. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont.,  proposes  to  erect  a  heat  treating  plant 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Kingston  Road  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  828  Kingston  Road, 
Scarboro  Junction.  Ont,  will  build  a  planing  mill  and  pur- 
chase equipment  at  an  early  date. 

The  Linde  Canadian  Refrigeration  Co..  St.  Peters  Street, 
Montreal,  will  build  a  factory  at  Lachine,  Que.,  to  cost 
$40,000  and  has  let  the  general  contract  to  Arthur  Leduc, 
351    Christopher    Colomb    Street,    Montreal. 
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Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small   Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'   Stocks,  New  York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossbile  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  apjjearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Bars: 


uikI    Soft    Steel   Bars   niirt    Sliapes 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price n  nn'^' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   oJjq  ' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price  07s' 

Hoops,   base  price    qos  ' 

Bands,  base  price    rf.doc. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  V*  in.  and  larger,  base 2.»dc. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 

Vi  in.,  base   2Jic. 

Mer<l.ni.<     Steel  p^^  Lb. 

Tire,  iy2  x  %  in.  and  larger   2.73c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2V2  x  V4  in.  and  larger)  .  .   2.83c. 

Toe-calk,  V2  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.50c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth    spring    steel    4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds      3.50c. 

Squares,   flats  and  hex 4  00c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  17.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  22.00c. 

Tniik    I'lHtex— Steel 

14   in.  and  heavier  2.83c. 


Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10  3.78c. 

No.  12  3.83c. 

No.  14  3.88c. 

No.  16  3.98c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 


Soft  Steel 

C.  R..  One  Pass. 

Per  Lb. 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb. 


4.G0C. 
4.65c. 
4.75c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.00c.  to  4.30c.      . 

Nos.  22  and  24    4.05c.  to  4.35c. 

No.   26 4.10c.  to  4.40c. 

No    28    4.20c.  to  4.50c. 

No.    30    4.45c.  to  4.75c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

No.    16    4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.75c.  to  5.05c. 

No.    26    4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

No.    27    5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

No     28    5.20c.  to  5.50c. 

No!    30    5.70c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Vi 


Standard  Steel 
Black 
in.  Butt. .  —56 
in.  Butt.  .  —61 
1-3  in.  Butt..  —63 
3%-6  in.  Lap.  —60 
7-8  in.  Lap.  .  — 56 
9-12    in.    Lap.  — 55 


Galv. 
—40 
—47 
—49 
—46 
—34 
—33 


Wro^^ght  Iron 

Black     Galv. 
%    in.   Butt.  .   —30 
1%  in.  Butt.. 
2  in.  Lap. 
2%-6  in.  Lap. 
7-12   in.   Lap. 


-32 

—27 

-30 

-23 


—13 
—15 
—10 
—15 

—  7 


Steel    AVIre 


Basb  Price*  on  No.   9  Gaqe  and  Coarser     Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed    soft     3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered   basic    4.00e.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.50c.  to  5.75c. 


Brass   Sheet,  Ru<l.  Tiilie  anil   Wire 

BASE    PrtlCE 

High  brass   sheet    18% c.  to  19%c. 

High  brass  wire   19V4C.  to  20'/4c. 

Brass   rod    16'/4c.  to  llV*c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   25%c.  to  26%c. 

Brass  tube,  .seamless    22 %c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   24%c.  to  25     c. 

Copiier   Siieetn 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  21%c.  to  22%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,   14   oz.  and   heavier,   2c.  per  lb.  advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


Bright   Tin 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

v\/ asters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 
Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.    6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.    7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gag6. 


Terne  Platen 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX     7.50 

Fire  door  stock 9.00 


Straits,   pig    35c. 

Bar  42c.  to  46c. 


Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter    8     c.  to  8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 8%c.  open  9\*c. 

Lead    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  guaranteed 25c. 

No.    1   solder    23%c. 

Refined    solder    20%c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bahhitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Alltlnionr 

Asiatic    6»4c.   to   7c. 

Alniiilnuiu 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    MetaU 

Business  is  fairly  good  and  the  market  is  strong. 

Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  H"ot 

Copper,  heavy  wire   nnn 

Copper,   light   and   bottoms 9.00 

Brass,   heavy    6.25 

Brass,  light    ;  , 5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition   o.ou 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings   6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7-75 

Lead,  heavy    \\^ 

Lead,    tea    3.50 

Zinc    3.25 
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Steps  in  Stamping  a  Draw- Bolt  Tube 


Single  Stamped  Part  Replaces  Complicated  Assembly 
Lowered  and  Design  Improved — Methods  of 
Manufacture  Outlined 


-Cost 


BY  N.  T.  THURSTON* 


ITH  a  view  to  reducing  costs 
and  improving  construction 
the  draw-bolt  tube  used  on 
a  widely  known  fireproof 
safe  was  recently  re-de- 
signed, a  single  stamped 
part  being  devised  to  re- 
place the  former  compara- 
tively complicated  assembly. 
A  saving  of  18  cents  per 
piece  resulted,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  that  part 
of  the  construction  of  the  safe. 

The  single  stamped  part  is  shown  above,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  previous  draw-bolt  tube  employed  being 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  draw-bolt  tube  is  used  as  a 
sleeve  into  which  the  bolts  on  the  door  of  the  safe 
slide,  when  the  door  is  closed  and  the  bolts  thrown. 

There  were  two  principal  reasons  for  re-designing 
the  old  draw-bolt  tube.  The  first  was  the  fact  that 
the  bracket,  having  to  be  fastened  to  the  fi-ont  plate 
of  the  safe,  served  as  a  ready  means  for  conducting  out- 
side heat  to  which  the  safe  might  be  exposed  in  case 
of  fire,  direct  to  the  draw-bolts  themselves,  causing 
them  Jo  freeze  fast  to  the  sleeves.  The  second  reason 
was   the   matter   of   expense.     In   the   single    stamped 

•.\cklin   stamping  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Blank 


tube  the  manufacturing  expense  was  ten  ei-ms  ikt 
piece  less  than  in  the  old  style,  and  the  labor  expense 
in  getting  the  as.sembly  together  and  in  place  in  the 
safe,  ready  to  install,  was  eight  cents  less  per  piece. 
This  gave  a  total  saving  of  18  cents  per  piece.  As  to 
weight,  the  old  style  draw-bolt  tube  was  about  six 
times  heavier  than  the  new  stamped  tube. 

The    old    tube    was    constructed    of    two    pieces    of 
seamless    steel    tubing    as    shown    in    Fig.  1,    the    one 


Fis.    1.     Components  of  Draw-Bolt  Tube  Formerly  Employed 


Bhrh.aSO 
Blank      ,3"D/a.       _        \ 

-ITS-  O  •  '^'^         "      ""' 

Figr.    ..      Successive   Steps  in   Making.:;StamiJed  Draw   Bolt  Tube.     Beginning  at  tlie  upper  left,  the  operations  are  as  follows: 

1,  Combination;   2,   3,  4,  reduce;   5,  Ifiiish  shape  ;   6,  trim,  and  7.  slot.     The  layout  to  determine  the  apprcximate  number  of 

drawing  operations  is  shown  at  the  lower  right 
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Fig.    3.      Details    of    the    Combination    Die.      As    the    punch 

descends   the   blank  i.s   cut,   the   punch  continuing  down   and 

forming  the  metal  around  the  plug 

threaded  on  both  ends  and  slipping  inside  the  larger 
tube.  Both  tubes  were  set  in  position  opposite  the 
holes  in  the  bracket  and  the  nuts  screwed  up  on  both 
ends  of  the  inner  tube  thus  clamping  the  tubes  to  the 
bracket.  To  insure  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface 
inside  the  center  tube  it  was  reamed.  The  assembly 
was  then  ready  to  be  put  in  place  on  the  safe  and 
spot  welded. 

In  manufacturing  the  stamped  tube  a  good  grade 
of  drawing  steel  was  used.  This  steel  was  furnished 
3%  in.  in  width  and  0.050  in.  in  thickness  and  was 
pickled  and  oiled.  Only  two  annealing  operations  were 
found  necessary.  The  method  for  determining  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  drawing  operations  necessary  to 
bring  the  piece  to  size  ready  for  trimming  and  shaping 
the  flange  at  the  bottom  and  cutting  the  slot  in  the 
side  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  first  operation  was  to 
cut  the  blank  and  form  it  around  the  punch  to  the 
shape  shown,  the  blank  being  cut  3  3/16  in.  in  diameter 
and  di'awn  to  a  length  of  1  5/16  in.  and  to  a  diameter 
of  2  in.  This  work  is  done  on  the  combination  die 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  die  is  mounted  on  a  cast-iron 
base  and  the  punch  turned  up  from  a  4^4 -in.  bar  of  tool 
steel,  the  die  being  composed  of  a  tool-steel  cutting- 
edge  forged  to  a  wrought-iron  base  with  the  tool-steel 
plug  located  in  the  center.  A  tool-steel  draw-ring  rides 
on  the  tops  of  four  cold-rolled  pins,  %  in.  in  diameter, 
which  in  turn  rest  on  rubber  buffers  placed  under 
the  die. 

As  the  punch  descends  the  blank  is  cut  from  the 
strip  steel,  as  it  is  fed  across  the  die,  the  draw-ring 
holding  the  blank  firmly  against  the  punch  which  con- 
tinues on  down  and  forms  the  metal  around  the  plug. 
On  the  up  stroke  of  the  ram  the  compressed  rubbers 
force  the  dra"'  ring  to  follow  up  the  punch.  At  the 
top  of  the  stroke  the  positive  knock-out  pin  forces 
the  cup  out  of  the   punch   and   it  drops   loose  on   the 
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Fig    4.     Die  Used   in  Second  Operation.     The  length 
of  the  cup  is   increased   i^    in.  and  the  diameter  de- 
creased by  the  same  amount.     Before  this  operation 
the  cup  is  annealed  and  washed 


top  of  the  die,  to  be  knocked  off  by  the  operator.  The 
vents  in  both  the  punch  and  the  die  allow  the  air 
confined  on  both  sides  of  the  cup  to  escape,  preventing 
the  stamping  from  buckling  and  tearing.  A  Bliss 
press  No.  74  Vi   was  used  to  do  this  work. 

To  prepare  it  for  further  drawing  the  cup  is  thor- 
oughly annealed  to  a  cherry  red,  which  releases  all 
internal  strains  in  the  metal.  It  is  previously  wet  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  and  five  parts  of 
water,  the  purpose  of  this  being  to  loosen  the  scale 
which  invariably  forms  on  the  steel  due  to  oxidation 
while  red  hot.    , 

The  next  operation,  done  on  a  Bliss  No.  84  press, 
increases  the  length  of  the  cup  Va,  in.,  that  is,  from 
1  5 '16  in.  to  1  13/16  in.,  the  diameter  being  at  the  same 
time  decreased  Vz  in.,  from  2  in.  to  IV'a  in.  The  die 
for  this  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  tool  is  mounted 
on  a  machine  steel  base  8  by  14  in.  and  the  punch, 
plug,  and  draw-ring  are  of  tool-steel  hardened  and 
ground.  The  operation  of  the  die  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  previous  one,  the  descending  punch  forcing  the 
draw-ring  down  with  it,  thus  compressing  the  rubbers 
under  the  die.  On  the  up  stroke  of  the  ram  the  draw- 
ring  follows  the   punch   on   its  upward   course  and  at 
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Fig.   5.     Tlu-   Thir<i   Operation   Further  Increases  the  Length 

of   Cup   by    %    111.,   Decreasing  the   Diameter   Also.     The  die 

employed    is   shown   above 

the  top  of  the  stroke  the  knock-out  pin  forces  the  cup 
out  of  the  punch.  Immediately  before  this  operation 
the  stampings  are  washed  in  a  soap  and  water  mix- 
ture, which  serves  two  purposes.  First  it  removes 
all  scale  not  removed  by  tumbling  the  annealed  cups, 
and  second,  it  serves  to  lubricate  the. cup,  thus  facilitat- 
ing the  drawing  operation.  The  presence  of  scale  is 
detrimental  to  the  dies,  causing  them  to  wear  un- 
necessarily. V'ents  are  provided  in  the  punch  and 
plug  as  in  the  die  used  in  the  previous  operation. 

The  third  operation  still  further  increases  the 
length  of  the  cup  by  %  in.,  decreasing  the  diameter 
by  the  same  amount.  The  die,  shown  in  V'lg.  5,  is 
mounted  on  a  machine  steel  base,  and  the  forming 
parts  are  tool  steel,  hardened  and  ground.  The  con- 
struction of  the  punch  is  a  little  different  from  that 
usually  employed.  In  this  design  tool  steel  is  used 
only  where  needed.  The  machine-steel  punch  holder 
is  in  two  parts  which  when  screwed  together  hold  the 
tool  steel  punch  in  place.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
type  of  construction  is  that  in  hardening  the  punch  it 
is  less  likely  to  crack  than  if  it  were  fastened  to  the 
machine  puiich  holder  by  means  of  screws,  screw  holes 
being  a  flagrant  cause  of  spoiling  tool  steel  during 
hardening.  This  work  was  also  done  on  a  Bliss  No.  84 
press,  and  the  operation  of  the  die  the  same  as  those 
described. 

At  this  point  the   stamping  goes  through  a   second 
annealing,   the   process   being  the    same   as   the   first. 
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rings  that  accumulate  around  the  punch.  The  cutting 
edge  of  the  die  is  of  tool  steel,  held  in  a  cast-iron 
matrix.  This  work  was  done  in  a  Toledo  No.  5  press. 
The  notch  in  the  flange  is  used  to  gage  the  stamping 
in  the  slotting  operation  which   follows. 

The  final  operation  is  to  cut  the  slot  in  the  side 
of  the  tube  which  is  done  on  a  Toledo  No.  5  press, 
using  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  tool  being  carried 
on  a  cast-iron  base  which  holds  the  tool-steel  plug. 
The  punch  is  of  tool  steel  and  is  held  in  the  cast-iron 
holder  by  means  of  a  %  in.  set  screw.  The  slugs 
fall  out  as  the  tube  is  pulled  off  the  plug,  after  each 
operation  of  the  press.  The  purpose  of  the  slot,  as 
seen  from  the  illustration,  is  to  permit  connecting  the 
draw-bolt  mechanism  to  the  draw-bolt  itself,  which 
provides  the  means  for  throwing  the  bolts  out  and  in 
the  sleeves.  A  hole  is  drilled  and  lapped  into  the 
side  of  the  draw-bolt,  a  screw  run  into  the  hole  and 
the  throw  mechanism  fastened  to  the  screw.  The 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  this  design  is  apparent. 
The  average  production  of  all  the  operations 
throughout  a  run  of  100,000  finished  pieces  was  about 
5000  a  ten-hour  day.  The  dies  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed were  designed  and  operated  by  the  .A.ckhn 
Stamping  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Fig.   6.      Die  Employed  in   Trimming  Operation, 

Which  Leaves  the  Base  of  the  Tube  with  Proper 

Width    of  Flange.      Plan   of   punch    and    die    are 

shown  in  insert 

A  Bliss  press  No.  84  is  used  for  this  operation,  which 
lengthens  the  tube  %  in.,  decreasing  the  diameter  by 
the  same  amount  and  forming  the  flange  at  the  base 
perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  die,  is  similar  to  the  two 
preceding  ones. 

Bringing  the  tube  to  size,  both  as  to  its  diameter 
and  to  the  angle  at  the  base  in  relation  to  the  side.s 
of  the  tube,  is  accomplished  in  the  fifth  operation. 
The  die  employed  is  mounted  on  a  machine-steel  base, 
the  punch  being  constructed  as  previously  described,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  its  being  spoiled  dur- 
ing hardening  and  also  to  economize  on  the  amount 
of  tool  steel  used.  The  knock-out  pin  is  screwed  in 
the  plug  to  keep  it  from  shifting  out  of  position. 

The  next  step,  the  sixth  operation,  is  a  trimming 
one  and  leaves  the  base  of  the  tube  with  the  proper 
width  flange.  The  die  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It 
is  carried  on  a  special  cast-iron  base,  the  punch  being 
also  of  cast  iron,  into  which  is  fitted  a  tool-steel  cutting 
edge  held  in  place  by  a  Vz  in.  set  screw.  On  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  cutting  edge  are  located  two  tool- 
steel  cutters,  which  cut  through  the  trimmed-off  scrap 
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Improvement  in  Unemployment 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  15.— Although  a  number  of 
iron  and  steel  plants  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  forced  to  close  down  because  of  a 
shortage  of  fuel,  a  slight  improvement  in  employment 
conditions  was  reported  during  the  last  half  of  July, 
according  to  the  semi-monthly  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  just  issued. 

.\  total  of  only  18,450  iron  and  steel  workers  was 
reported  without  "employment  on  Aug.  1,  as  compared 
to  20,050  without  work  on  July  15  and  25,.500  on  July  1. 
The  decrease  approximates  8  per  cent. 

Four  of  the  eleven  employment  districts  of  the  State 
reported  more  men  without  employment  in  the  nietal 
and  steel  trades  than  during  the  preceding  fortnight; 
two,  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  reported  fewer  men 
without  employment;  four  reported  no  change;  and 
the  eleventh  office,  Reading,  has  just  been  reopened  and 
so  no  report  is  available  for  the  preceding  period. 

Unemployment  conditions  throughout  the  State  as  a 
whole,  exclusive  of  the  mine  trade  and  the  railroad 
shops,  showed  a  slight  improvement  during  the  same 
period.  The  11  offices  reported  approximately  92,000 
without  work  on  Aug.  1  as  compared  to  101,000  re- 
ported unemployed  by  the  10  offices  on  July  15.  There 
are  still  large  numbers  of  railroad  shopmen  and  min- 
ers on  strike,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  in  these  two 
trades  has  made  itself  felt  adversely  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trades. 


The  Gartland-Haswell  Foundry  Co..  Sidney,  Ohio, 
although  ready  for  operation  the  Hatter  part  of  1920, 
did  not  open  until  recently  owing  to  the  long  depres- 
sion. Its  first  heat  was  taken  a  short  time  ago.  The 
plant  is  running  about  25  per  cent  of  its  capacity 
of  50  molders  per  day  on  automobiles,  farm  imple- 
ments and  washing  machine  gray  iron  castings.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  M.  F.  Gartland,  president; 
Frank  X.  Gartland,  vice-president;  John  C.  Haswell, 
treasurer;  W.  J.  Gruss,  sales-manager;  M.  B.  McKee, 
secretary  and  manager;  G.  R.  Wo<k1,  factory  superin- 
tendent. This  foundry  is  affiliated  with  14  other  gray 
iron  and  malleable  castings  plants  in  the  Central  West, 
which  are  controlled  by  the  Gartland-Haswell-Rent- 
schler  foundry  interests. 


Fig.    7.      The    Final    Operation    Is    Cutting    the 

Slot  in  the  Side  of  the  Tube,  the  Die  Employed 

Being  Shown  Above 


The  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney,  N. 
S.,  office  reports  that  12  steamers  are  engaged  in  the 
export  of  iron  ore  from  Wabana,  Newfoundland,  to 
Germany,  via  Rotterdam.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
million  tons  will  have  been  exported  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  These  shipments  are  being  made  on  an 
order  the  British  Empire  Steel  Co.  received  a  couple 
of  months  ago  for  4,000,000  tons  to  be  exported  to  steel 
companies  in  Europe. 


Stainless  Steel  at  High  Temperatures 

Heat  Treatment  Which  Produces  the  Greatest  Strength  for 
Use  in  Valves  of  Internal  Combus- 
tion Engines 


BY  H.  J.  FRENCH* 


STAINLESS  steel,  containing  about  0.3  per  cent 
carbon  and  13  per  cent  chromium,  has  been 
successfully  used  at  high  temperatures,  notably 
in  valves  in  internal  combustion  engines.  Quite 
probably  more  extended  application  will   be  made 


Tempcnslure ,  Deg .  C. 

Pig.   1. — Tensile   Properties  at  Elevated  Temperatures  of 

Stainless   Steel   First    Oil    Quenched   from   Either    955    or 

1150  Deg.  C.  and  Tempered  at  675  Deg.  C. 

Composition:  C,  0.31;  Mn.,  0.24;  Si.,  0.05;  Cr..  12.75, 
and  P.  and  S.  each  0.020  per  cent. 

Breaking  strength  is  taken  as  the  load  at  fracture  (in 
lb.)   divided  by  the  reduced  cross  section   (in  sq.  in.). 

along  similar  lines  in  the  future  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  combination  of  desirable  properties  after 
suitable  heat  treatment. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  high  quench- 


ing temperature  which  produces  maximum  hardness 
is  not  that  which  produces  the  best  tensile  prop- 
erties at  ordinary  temperatures,  i.  e.,  best  com- 
binations of  strength  and  ductility. ■)•  Naturally  the 
question  arises  as  to  which  of  these  two  hardening 
methods  is  most  suitable  for  steel  which  is  to  be 
subjected  to  high  temperature  service  and  with  thi? 
in  mind  two  series  of  tensile  tests  were  made 
throughout  the  range  20  to  550  deg.  C. 

The  steel  was  first  oil  quenched  from  either  955 
or  1150  deg.  C.  and  subsequently  tempered  at  675 
deg.  C.  The  first  of  these  methods  of  hardening 
produces   excellent   combinations   of   strength   and 


t  French  and  Yamauchi : 
Chromium    Steel.   Jour.   S. 
1920). 


The  Heat  Treatment  of  a  High- 
l.    E.,  VII,   No.   1,   p.    103    (July, 


100    2(J0     300     -WO     500     600    700     600     900     1000 
Temperoture.deq  .C . 

Fig.  3. — Strength  and  Elastic  Properties  of  Stainless  Steel 
at  A'arious  Temperatures  as  Reported  by  Both  Gabriel 
and  the  Author.  Breaking  strength  is  taken  as  the  load 
at  fracture  (in  lb.)  divided  by  the  reduced  cross  section 
(in  sq.  in.) 

ductility  whether  or  not  the  steel  is  subsequently 
tempered,  while  maximum  hardness  is  produced 
with  moderately  rapid  cooling  from  the  range 
around  1150  deg.  C.  A  single  and  relatively  high 
tempering   temperature  was  chosen   in  order   that 


Tabic   1 — Com;)ari«on   of  Tensile  Properties  at  Various   Temperatures   of  Stainless   and   Carbon   Steels 


Properties     of    Nor- 
malized Carbon  Steel 
(0.32%  C;  Air  Cooled 
from  850°  C.) 


Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  In. 

At  room 

At  300°  C 

At  550°  C 

Prop,  limit,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

At  room 

At  300°  C 

At  550°  C 

Elongation   in  2  in.,  per  cent 

At  room 

At  300°  C 

At  550°  C 

Reduction    of   area,   per   cent 

At  room 

At  300°  C 

At  550°  C 


74,350 
S3.160 
31,S80 

43,400 

25.750 

9,375 


57.4 
30.3 
S7.S 


High  Temperature  Properties  of  Various  Steels  Compared  to  Normalized 

0.32%  C.  Steel.     (Values  represent  per  cent  increase   (-I-)   or  decrease 

( — )  from  figures  given  in  column  2) 


Quenched  and  Tem- 
pered Carbon  Steel 
(0.33%  C. ;  840°  C. 
Water;  540°  C.  Air) 

-I-    34 


—     5 

-I-    61 


Cold  -  Rolled     Boiler 
Plate  (0.25%  C. ;  Re- 
duced    -ft     In.     from 
%   In.   Thickness) 

+  11 


-f-30 
+  18 
+  92* 


Heat-Treated    Stain- 
less Steel  (0.31%  C: 
12.75%   Or.;   955°  C. 
OU;  e—'  "    •  - 


Air) 


50 


•Values  obtained  by  extrapolation  of  curves  from  470  deg.  C. 
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the  test  results  might  be  of  widest  interest  as  tem- 
pering below  operating  temperatures  (which  may 
be  high)  would  of  course  result  in  quick  softening 
of  the  metal  when  first  placed  in  service. 

It  is  at  once  evident  from  Fig.  1  that  the  higher 
quenching  temperature  (,1150  deg.  C.)  produces 
metal  generally  about  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  stronger 
at  high  temperatures  than  that  similarly  quenched 
from  955  deg.  C.  However,  this  small  increase  is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  very  large  proportion 


955  deg.  C.     The  latter  likewise  show  much  liner 
structures. 

Unlike  carbon  steels  which  are  strongest  and  at 
the  same  time  most  brittle  around  "blue-heat"  (300 
deg.  C.)  the  strength  of  stainless  steel  decreases 
steadily  with  rise  in  temperature.  Confirmation  of 
this  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  work  of  other 
investigators  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  However,  com- 
parison with  the  properties  of  carbon  steels  in 
normalized,  cold  rolled  and  quenched  and  tempered 


mi     MK 


ZOdeg.C. 


leOdegC.  Z45d€g.C.        dOOdeg.C.        'A-lSdegC.  SSOdeg.C. 

■  II  ,— '^"^ 
? 

Pig.   2. — Fractures  of   Stainless   Steel   Broken  in   Tension   at   Various   Temperatures 
Top  row:  Oil  quenched  from  1150  deg.  C.  and  tempered  at  675  deg.  C. 
Bottom  row:  Oil  quenched  from  955  deg.  C.   and  tempered  at  675  deg.  C 
Each  pair   of  samples  broken  at  temperatures  indicated. 


of  the  ductility.  Elongation  has  decreased  about 
half  and  reduction  of  area  has  dropped  from  values 
between  60  and  80  per  cent  to  less  than  20  per  cent 
throughout  the  entire  range  considered. 

An  even  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  high  temperature  quench 
is  shown  in  examination  of  fractures,  two  series  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  Fig.  2.  Coarsely  crystalline 
breaks  are  obtained  with  little  or  no  elongation 
such  as  is  observed  in  the  series  first  quenched  from 


conditions    (Table    I)    shows   some   decided  advan- 
tages for  stainless  steel. 

It  has  very  much  higher  strength  and  limit  of 
proportionality  in  the  range  about  550  deg.  C. 
where  most  carbon  and  structural  alloy  steels  show 
a  decided  "weakening";  at  the  same  time  it  retains 
good  ductility.  However,  its  advantages  at  lower 
temperatures,  between  20  and  300  deg.  C,  over 
quenched  and  tempered  carbon  steel  of  similar 
carbon  content  are  not  so  marked. 


Proposed  Duties  on  Manganese  and  Tungsten 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — Declaring  that  the  United 
States  Senate  in  its  tariff  making  has  adopted  one  sys- 
tem for  one  commodity  and  another  system  for  another 
commodity,  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio  in  the  Senate 
last  week  called  attention  to  the  proposed  duties  on 
manganese  and  tungsten. 

The  discussion  was  on  the  subject  of  potash,  which 
Senator  Pomerene  declared  should  come  in  free  for  the 
agricultural  interests  in  the  country,  stating  that  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  sufficient  quantities  of 
potash  are  produced  in  this  country  to  make  it  com- 
mercially profitable.  "The  same  situation,"  he  said, 
"exists  as  to  ferromanganese,  tungsten  and  other  alloy 
metals.  I  think  it  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  debates 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  such  manganese  and 
tungsten  as  we  had,  as  well  as  other  alloy  ores,  are  low 
grade  ores.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  they  can  ever  be  produced  from  our  de- 
posits in  commercially  profitable  quantities.  The  ques- 
tion that  occurred  to  me  is  this: 

"W'hy  do  you  adopt  the  policy  of  a  tariff  to  encourage  the 
production  of  manganese  and  tungsten,  and  then,  when  it 
comes  to  potash,  discard  the  protective  theory  entirely  and 
adopt  the  bounty  system  of  encouraging  production?  If  the 
one  scheme  is  advisable  as  to  the  ores  that  are  used  for 
alloys,  why  not  in  the  other ;  or,  if  the  bounty  system  is 
advisable  when  it  comes  to  potash,  why  not  as  to  the  other?" 

Senator  McCumber  answered  that  the  proposed  duty 
on  potash  is  for  the  protection  of  the  American  indus- 
try.    Senator  Pomerene  said  further: 

"It  was  conceded  here  in  the  course  of  the  argument, 
I  think,  that  the  duty  on  the  alloys  would  add  $10,000,- 
000  per  year  to  the  cost  of  steel  to  the  consumers.  I 
think  those  figures  were  generally  admitted.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  you  have  deposits 
in  this  country  from  which  manganese  or  tungsten  can 
-be  produced  in  commercially  profitable  quantities.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  this  subject. 


and  I  am  dependent  on  what  the  steel  people  say  with 
regard  to  it.  They  are  convinced  that  such  deposits  do 
not  exist,  or,  at  least,  that  they  have  not  been  discov- 
ered in  such  quantities  as  will  justify  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce them  in  this  country." 


General  Refractories  Co.  Absorbs  Three 
Other  Companies 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  absorption  by 
the  General  Refractories  Co.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire 
Brick  Co.  with  works  at  Beech  Creek,  Pa.,  the  Hays 
Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Orviston,  Pa.,  and  the  Standard 
Refractories  Co.,  Claysburg,  Pa.  These  acquisitions 
will  give  the  General  Refractories^ Co.  a  daily  capacity 
of  approximately  900,000  refractory  brick,  making  it 
the  second  largest  producer  in  the  country.  Coincident 
with  this  development,  the  company  has  suiTendered  its 
West  Virginia  charter  and  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The  West  Virginia  com- 
pany was  capitalized  at  $5,000,000  (50,000  shares  of 
.$100  par)  of  which  $500,000  was  held  in  the  treasury 
for  the  absorption  of  its  foreign  subsidiary,  the  Gen- 
eral Blagnesite  Co.,  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania company  has  a  capital  of  180,000  shares  of  no 
par  value  and  has  issued  $4,000,000  6  per  cent  bonds, 
to  provide  funds  for  refunding  of  current  obligations, 
to  furnish  working  capital  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
companies  just  taken  over. 


Fire  hazards  connected  with  industrial  operations 
and  how  to  eliminate  and  control  fire  dangers  will  be 
.shown  at  a  fire  prevention  exposition  to  be  held  Oct.  2 
to  7,  at  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory,  New 
York.  It  is  proposed  to  show  the  latest  developments 
in  fire-safe  construction  and  also  to  demonstrate  the 
proper  appliances  to  be  used  in  fighting  and  preventing 
fire.  A.  E.  BlacKinnon,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  chairman  of  the  exposition  committee. 
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TESTS  WITH  SPECIAL  STEELS 


Gtrinan  Results  on   Various  Chrome-Nickel  Steels 
at   Hifili  Temperatures 

ALONG  paper  by  Prof.  H.  Edert,  giving  the  detailed 
results  of  experiments  carried  out  at  increasing 
temperatures  on  five  alloy  steels,  appears  in  the  issue 
of  Stahl  uml  Eiseu,  June  22.  The  steels  were  in  the 
shape  of  25  mm.  rounds  (0.984  in.)  furnished  by  the 
Friedrich  Krupp  Co.,  Essen,  and  were  tested  in  heat- 
treated  condition  as  supplied  by  the  works.  The  com- 
position of  the  steels  is  shown  in  the  table. 

Table   of   Compositiuit   of  the  Special  SteeU    Used 


Or, 
a  u 

go 

Si. 

§•0 

6.1. 

u  :2 

If 

Me. 

.-c 

IS 

■^  c 

0.31 

0.22 

0.010 

0.025 

0.27 

0.06 

1.90 

1.53 

0.21 

0.28 

0.018 

0.050 

0.21 

0.06 

4.03 

1.69 

0.37 

0.20 

0.006 

0.046 

0.28 

0.03 

0.03 

2.38 

0.12 

0.49 

0.006 

0.048 

0.36 

0.05 

1.49 

15.8 

0.28 

0.48 

0.008 

0.048 

0.09 

0.08 

5.76 

20.6 

The  first  three  steels  had  been  quenched  in  oil  and 
drawn,  the  fourth  quenched  at  900  deg.  in  oil  and  drawn 
at  650  deg.  C.  in  oil  and  the  fifth  quenched  at  1200  deg. 
in  oil.  Tensile  tests  were  carried  out  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  at  200,  300,  500,  600  and  700  deg.  and 
in  some  cases  at  800  deg  C.  Brinell  hardness  tests  at 
20,  100  and  300  deg.  C.  Also  shock  tests  and  bending 
tests  were  made.  Details  of  the  methods  of  heating  the 
samples  and  carrying  out  the  tests  are  given  in  the 
original  paper,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  a  very  in- 
teresting series  of  diagrams. 

The  low  percentage  chrome-nickel  steels,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  were  found  to  be  easy  to  work.  They  have  a  fine 
structure  and  take  a  good  polish,  and  are  suitable  as 
construction  materials  for  parts  of  machinery  with 
exacting  requirements  where  the  least  possible  weight 
is  required.  They  show  great  resistance  against  alter- 
nating stresses  and  shocks  and  also  against  saparate 
heavy  blows.  It  is  recommended  that  in  such  cases  the 
special  parts  be  properly  designed  and  large  fillets  be 
pi'ovided  as  the  cross  section  changes.  The  steels  can 
be  used  for  temperatures  up  to  500  deg.  C. 

The  chrome-vanadium  steel.  No.  3,  is  more  difficult 
to  machine  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  still  can 


be  worked  fairly  well.  It  has  a  remarkably  fine  struc- 
ture, very  suitable  for  wearing  surfaces,  and  is  suitable 
as  construction  material  for  parts  with  difficult  re- 
quirements, because  of  its  resistance  to  alternating 
stresses  and  shocks.  It  can  be  used  up  to  500  deg.  C, 
but  great  care  must  be  used  if  these  temperatures  rise 
to  600  deg.  C.  because  the  special  properties  given  by 
heat  treatment  are  lost. 

The  high  percentage  chrome-nickel  steel,  No.  4,  is 
noticeable  because  of  its  great  resistance  to  oxidation 
and  chemical  action.  The  test  pieces  carried  to  700 
deg.  C.  showed  no  coating  of  oxide.  The  steel  can  be 
machined  with  care.  In  regard  to  its  hardness  ana 
other  special  properties,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  low 
percentage  chrome-nickel  steels.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
used  as  construction  material  whei'e  the  requirements 
are  for  tenacity  and  toughness  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  resistance  to  chemical  action.  The  tempera- 
ture limit  is  about  600  deg.  C. 

The  high  percentage  chrome-nickel  steel,  No.  5,  has 
a  fine  nickel  like  color  and  like  the  other  steels  takes 
a  good  polish,  and  notwithstanding  its  comparatively 
low  Brinell  hardness  shows  considerable  resistance  to 
abrasive  wear.  It  can  be  machined  but  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  steels  Nos.  1  to  4.  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  speed  of  turning  or  sawing  or  else  to  use  harder 
too's.  This  steel  is  very  susceptible  to  changes  of 
shape,  because  of  its  plasticity.  At  a  clear  red  heat  it 
can  be  forged  something  like  tool  steel  and  in  the  cold 
condition  is  comparatively  easily  shaped  by  drawang, 
pressing  or  stamping. 

The  most  important  property  of  this  high  chrome- 
nickel  steel  is  its  remarkable  resistance  to  chemical 
action;  for  instance,  a  polish-'d  section  etched  in  nitric 
acid  solution  in  alcohol  for  ."■  '  r..  was  not  sufficiently  at- 
tacked to  show  the  microstrueture.  Hydrochloric  acid 
(1  per  cent)  in  alcohol  was  necessary  for  1  to  2  hr. 
This  steel  withstands  high  temperatures  better  than 
the  other  steels  and  annealing  for  8  hr.  at  100  deg.  C. 
shows  very  little  surface  attack.  Polished  sections  and 
other  test  pieces  can  be  left  without  care  in  the  labora- 
tory for  a  year  without  being  attacked.  It  can  be  used 
for  parts  of  machinery,  if  consideration  is  given  to  the 
low  elastic  limit  and  the  parts  made  correspondingly 
larger.  It  is  suitable  for  places  where  resistance  to 
rust,  ability  to  take  a  high  polish,  resistance  to  sea 
water  or  other  corrosive  agents,  or  to  high  tempera- 
tures are  required.  It  cannot  bs  magnetized,  is  plastic 
and  shows  very  great  resistance  to  the  formation  of 
cracks.  G.  B.  w. 


Large  Lathe  for  Chilled  Rolls 

A  large  roll  lathe  built  recently  by  the  Reading 
Iron  Co.,  Scott  Foundry  dept.,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  has  a  capacity  for 
turning  a  chilled  roll  42  in.  in  diameter  by  120  in. 
length  of  body.  It  is  driven  by  a  20  hp.  variable-speed 
motor,  the  speeds  of  which  range  from  400  to  1600 
r.p.m. 

The  main  spindle  bearing  is  7%  in.  in  diameter  and 
all  gears  are  machine  cut.  The  face  plate  speed  is 
four-tenths  of  a  revolution  to  one  and  six-tenths  revo- 
lutions per  minute.     Bearings  are  liberally  proportioned 


and  the  entire  construction  embodies  the  strength 
needed  for  the  heavy  service  for  which  the  machine 
was  designed.  The  total  weight  of  the  lathe  shown  is 
35,000  lb.  

Enough  recoverable  bituminous  coal  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  next  290  years,  at  present  rate  of  eon- 
sumption,  lies  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  according  to 
a  repoi-t  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  figure  is  given  as  43,830,860,000 
net  tons,  after  deducting  from  the  total  known  capacity 
of  the  fields  the  unrecoverable  coal  and  waste.  The 
amount  alre.Tdy  mined  is  put  at  5,519.775,000  tons. 
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METAL  SCHEDULE 


Little    Cliaiifie    Probable    in    Final    Consideration 
of  the  Tariff  BiU 

Washington,  Aup.  15. — The  metal  schedule  of  the 
tariff  bill  probably  \\i\l  be  changed  little,  if  any,  from 
its  present  form,  when  the  measure  is  voted  on  by 
the  Senate  Saturday  of  the  present  week.  Beginning 
this  afternoon,  the  Senate  started  to  vote  without  fur- 
ther debate  on  all  committee  amendments  not  disposed 
of,  and  at  not  later  than  10  p.m.  Thursday  it  will 
vote  without  further  debate  on  all  pending  individual 
amendments.  When  the  bill  is  brought  to  a  final  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  Saturday,  in  accordance  with  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  it  will  have  been  before  that 
body  exactly  four  months.  Discussion  of  the  metal 
schedule  occupied  about  six  weeks  of  this  time.  It  has 
been  changed  considerably,  particularly  with  regard  to 
certain  raw  products  and  the  ferroalloy  section,  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  when  compared  with  the  form  in 
which  it  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  most  important  changes  have  related  to  the  trans- 
fer of  manganese  ore  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list 
and  sharp  increases  in  the  duties  on  ferromanganese, 
magnesite,  and  a  small  increase  in  the  duty  on  fluor- 
spar. The  metal  schedule  as  a  whole  now  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  schedule  as  it  passed  the  House. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much 
difference  of  opinion  between  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  metal  schedule  itself  when  it  is  sent 
to  conference. 

Work  of   the  Conferees 

The  conference  is  to  follow  after  the  bill  is  sent 
back  to  the  House,  where  the  original  measure  was 
passed  more  than  one  year  ago.  It  is  the  hope  of 
Chairman  McCumber  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  have  the  conferees  begin  their  work  early  next  week. 
Senator  McCumber  has  said  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  measure  reported  out  of  conference 
within  a  few  weeks  and  to  have  it  enacted  into  law 
before  the  fall  election  campaign  begins.  In  the  event, 
however,  that  the  measure  is  held  up  in  confei'ence, 
until  a  short  time  before  election,  the  Republicans  may 
prevent  its  passage  at  the  present  session,  because  of 
the  fear  of  political  reaction,  should  the  measure  not 
be  given  a  chance  to  operate  and  to  be  understood  before 
the  political  campaign  is  ended.  Republicans  deny  em- 
phatically that  they  intend  otherwise  to  hold  the  meas- 
ure in  conference  until  after  election. 

The  greatest  point  of  contention  in  conference  will 
be  whether  the  House  American  valuation  plan  is  to 
be  discarded  for  the  Senate  plan,  which  provides  for 
foreign  valuation,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  flexible  tariff  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
last  Friday.  This  form  of  tariff  is  new  in  the  annals 
of  American  tariff  legislation.  The  question  of  con- 
stitutionality was  raised  by  a  number  of  Senators  who 
were  opposed  to  the  plan  because  of  what  they  de- 
clared is  the  danger  of  transferring  the  taxing  power 
from  the  legislative  branch  to  the  chief  executive. 

Proposed  Flexible  Tariff 

Briefly,  the  Senate  granted  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  or  decrease  the  rates  in  the  pending 
tariff  bill  until  July  1,  1924.  The  original  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  flexible  tariff  were  con- 
siderably modified.  The  much  mooted  question  of 
American  valuation  was  disposed  of  easily  in  that 
now  it  will  apply  only  to  dyestuffs  and  coal-tar  chemi- 
cals. Under  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  now  imposed  upon  it  by  law,  is  directed  to — 

( 1 )  Ascertain  conversion  costs  and  costs  of  production 
in  the  principal  growing,  producing,  or  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States  of  articles  of  the  United  States. 
whenever  in. the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  is  practicable; 
(2)  ascertain  conversion  costs  and  costs  of  production  in 
the  principal  growing,  producing,  or  manufacturing  centers 
of  foreign  countries  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  such  con- 
version costs  or  costs  of  production  are  necessary  for  com- 
parison  with   conversion   costs  or  costs  of  production   in   the 


United  States  and  can  be  reasonably  ascertained;  (3)  select 
and  describe  articles  which  are  representative  of  the  cla.sses 
or  kinds  of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
which  are  similar  to  or  comparable  with  articles  of  the 
United  States ;  select  and  describe  articles  of  the  United 
Stages  similar  to  or  comparable  with  such  imported  articles ; 
and  obtain  and  file  samples  of  articles  so  selected,  whenever 
the  commission  deems  it  advisable;  (4)  ascertain  import 
costs  of  such  representative  articles  so  selected;  (5)  ascer- 
tain the  grower's,  producer's,  or  manufacturer's  selling  price 
in  the  principal  growing,  producing,  or  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  United  States  of  the  articles  of  the  United  States  so 
selected;  and  (6)  ascertain  all  other  facts  which  will  show 
the  difference  in  or  which  affect  competition  between  articles 
of  the  United  States  and  imported  articles  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United   States. 

The  import  cost  is  defined  as  "the  price  at  which 
the  article  is  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  plus,  when  not  in- 
cluded in  such  price,  all  necessary  expenses,  exclusive 
of  customs  duties,  of  bringing  such  imported  articles 
to  the  United  States." 

Penalizing   Discrimination 

The  provision  for  penalizing  discriminations  against 
American  trade  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  has 
been  supported  by  iron  and  steel  makers.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  a  foreign  country  does  not  afford 
American  commerce  that  equality  of  treatment  which 
it  is  the  American  policy  to  grant,  the  President  ha.=; 
the  power  to  take  more  drastic  measures  and,  if  nec- 
essary, apply  an  embargo.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
for  the  President  to  find  after  investigation,  that  there 
is  a  discrimination.  The  additional  duties  are  limited 
to  the  extent  of  the  discrimination,  but  if  the  discrim- 
ination is  maintained  and  continued,  the  importation 
of  the  merchandise  may  be  prohibited  entirely. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Senate  conferees.  While  accord- 
ing to  precedent  the  three  ranking  Republicans  and 
the  two  ranking  Democrats  on  the  Finance  Committee 
would  be  named,  it  seems  likely  that  this  custom  will  not 
be  followed  in  the  present  instance.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  tariff  bill,  is  the  third  ranking  Repub- 
lican, and  it  is  doubted  that  he  will  be  appointed.  In 
the  event  that  he  is  not,  it  has  been  indicated  that 
Senator  Dillingham  of  Vermont  will  be  named  in  the 
place  of  Senator  La  Follette. 


Reductions  in  Pig  Iron  Rates  from  the 
South 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — Reductions  in  rates  on  pig 
iron  from  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district  to  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  river  crossings  are  proposed  in  Speiden's 
tariff  supplement  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  become  effective  Sept.  1.  Carriers  north 
of  the  Ohio  river  have  not  joined  in  "any  of  the  reduc- 
tions, so  that  joint  rates  are  not  to  be  reduced  and 
consequently  the  decreases  in  rates  to  consuming  points 
north  of  the  river  arising  from  combinations  will  be 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Southern  carriers  only.  The 
reductions  to  be  made  are  proposed  in  addition  to  those 
that  became  effective  July  1,  when  the  general  10  per 
cent  decrease  went  into  operation.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously intended  by  Southern  carriers  to  effect  joint 
rates  with  Northern  lines,  so  as  to  make  them  applic- 
able to  consuming  points  north  of  Ohio  river,  such  as 
Chicago. 

The  proposed  reduced  rates  in  gross  tons  are  $3.53 
to  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  111.,  New  Albany  and  Evansville, 
Ind.;  $3.24  to  Louisville  and  $4.24  to  St.  Louis.  Pre- 
vious to  July  1,  the  rate  now  proposed  to  be  $3.53  was 
$4.50.  At  present  this  rate  is  $4.05.  The  rate  to 
Louisville  was  reduced  from  $4.13  to  $3.71  and  the 
rate  to  St.  Louis  was  reduced  from  $5.74  to  $5.16  when 
the  10  per  cent  cut  went  into  effect.  The  through 
rate  from  Birmingham  to  Chicago  was  brought  down 
from  $6.67  to  $6.01  at  that  time. 


The  Chase  Metal  Works,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has 
added  to  its  fleet  of  tractors  four  new  towmotors,  the 
product   of   the    Towmotor    Co.,    Cleveland. 


Electric  Motor  Drive  in  Steel  Industry 

Mill  Requirements  for  Adjustable  Speed — Considerations 

of  llie  Flow  of  Metal  Under  Rolling  Pressure 

and  Its  Effect  on  Power  Demands 

BY  GORDON  FOX* 
(Concluded  from  page  341,  Aug.  10) 


HAVING   reviewed   briefly   the   more   general   mill 
types,  we  may  now  consider  the  characteristics 
of  the  motors  suited  to  their  drive. 
Mills   revolving  in   one  direction   only   may   require 
either  a  constant  speed  or  an  adjustable  speed.     Con- 
tinuous blooming  and  billet  mills,  sheet  mills,  three-high 
plate  mills,  rail,  structural  and  merchant  mills,  are  among 


Fig.  7.  Displacement  Diagram  for  Uolling,  in 
Which  Ai  Is  the  Original  Area,  A^  the  Final  Area, 
W  the  Width,  Li  the   Original   Length  and  is  the 
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those  frequently  equipped  with  constant  speed  drives. 
Some  of  the  newer  mills  are  arranged  for  adjustable 
speed  where  the  older  mills  managed  with  single  speeds. 
Most  constant  speed  mills  are  provided  with  wound 
rotor  induction  motors,  both  because  of  the  suitability 
of  this  type  and  also  because  alternating  current  power 
is  more  readily  available.  Flywheels  are  used  with 
many  of  these  drives.  The  synchronous  motor  offers 
possibilities  for  application  on  some  continuous  mills 
which  run  at  constant  speed  and  fairly  steady  load, 
and  which  cannot  well  utilize  flywheels.  But  it  has 
insufficient  starting  torque  where  it  is  desired  to  re- 
verse or  back  out  a  cobble.  It  can,  however,  develop 
sufficient  torque  to  start  against  mill  friction  and  in- 
ertia, and  ofl'ers  some  advantage  as  to  efficiency  and 
power  factor.  Dynamic  braking  can  be  employed  for  a 
quick  stop,  if  desired. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  requirement  of 
adjustable  speed  for  some  mills.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

Lighter  materials  may  usually  be  handled  and  rolled 
at  higher  speeds  without  straining  the  mill  or  over- 
loading the  motor.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  roll  the 
lighter  sections  as  fast  as  possible,  not  only  for  pro- 
duction, but  also  to  prevent  excessive  cooling. 

The  skill  of  workmen  in  handling  the  piece  between 
passes  may  limit  the  mill  speed.  As  this  condition  is 
subject  to  change  and  improvement,  it  is  desirable  to  be 
able  to  adjust  accordingly. 

Some  speed  adjustment  may  be  desirable  to  make 
up  for  variations  in  roll  diameters.  These  diameters 
may  vary  as  much  as  20  per  cent  from  original  to  final 
size. 

It  may  sometimes  be  desired  to  roll  some  unusually 
heavy  orders  at  low  speeds  to  minimize  the  strain  on 
the  mill  or  to  limit  the  power  peaks,  particularly  with 
purchased  power. 

Some  qualities  of  steel  may  dictate  the  use  of  lower 
speeds  and  lower  temperature  of  rolling. 

It  may  be   of   advantage  to   adjust   the   speed   of 

•Klectrtca!  engineer  Freyn.  Brassert  &  Co.,  Chicaco.  The 
paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, won  the  Robert  W.  Hunt  prize  for  the  best  discussion 
of  some  phase  of  the  steel  industry. 


rolling  to  obtain  a  constant  finishing  temperature,  to 
maintain  accurate  gage  and  section. 

It  may  be  desired  to  adapt  the  mill  speed  according 
to  the  heating  of  the  furnace,  or  the  rate  of  shearing. 

In  a  roughing  mill  slower  speeds  are  desirable  where 
heavier  drafts  are  to  be  taken,  as  the  metal  then  enters 
the   rolls  better. 

Adjustable  speed  is  of  particular  advantage  at  the 
finishing  rolls — commonly  a  limiting  factor  of  produc- 
tion. If  adjustable  speed  is  not  provided,  the  speed  for 
all  products  must  be  that  suited  for  the  slowest. 

Where  two  or  more  stands  or  mills  are  in  tandem, 
it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  speed  of  one 
to  suit  the  others.  This  refers  especially  to  the  rough- 
ing and  finishing  groups  of  continuous  or  combination 
mills,  where  the  metal  is  in  several  stands  simul- 
taneously. In  mills  of  this  general  type  it  is  also  of 
advantage  to  be  able  to  vary  the  relative  speed  of 
roughing    and    finishing   rolls,    according   to   the   total 
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Fig.  8.     Curve  Showing  the  Variation  in  Tensile 

Strength  of   Steel   at   Different  Temperatures,   in 

Percentage  of  Its  Cold  Tensile  Strength 

elongation,  and  to  apportion  the  reduction  between  the 
mills  as  desired. 

An  adjustable  speed  drive  is  used  at  the  structural 
mill  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind., 
to  enable  the  piece  to  be  entered  at  low  speed  and  to 
enable  the  speed  in  the  pass  to  be  adapted  to  the 
length  and  section  of  the  piece.  A  low  entry  speed  is 
of  particular  benefit  in  rolling  some  structiiral  shapes 
involving  deep  flanges. 

[Here  follow  considerations  of  types  of 
motors  suited  electrically  to  the  several  re- 
quirements outlined  above. — Editor.] 
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When  the  type  of  mill  and  drive  are  determined, 
the  question  of  motor  size  demands  consideration.  Steel 
mill  practices  are  largely  empirical,  being  based  on 
precedent  and  experience.  However,  as  mills  differ,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  measure  by  which  data  on 
known  conditions  may  be  extended  in  its  application. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  flow  of  metal  in  the  rolling 
process  and  no  precise  formula  for  power  consumption 
can  be  derived.  The  governing  factors  are  understood, 
however,  and  empirical  methods  have  been  developed 
for  their  application. 

The  load  demand  of  a  mill  is  composed  of  three  com- 
ponents.   The  friction  load  is  considered  as  the  demand 


Original  Area, per  cent 

Pig.  9.  Curves  of  Specific  Power  Consumption 
(Values  of  the  Ordinates  Were  Withheld  at  the 
Source)  in  Which  1  Represents  a  Reversing  Bloom- 
ing Mill.  2  a  Lauth  Plate  Mill  Rolling  Reheated 
Slabs  and  3  a  Billet  Mill  Rolling  Reheated  Blooms 
and  Consisting  of  a  Continuous  Roughing  Mill  and 
a  Belgian  Finishing  Mill 

when  the  mill  is  running  empty.  This  demand  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  constant  torque  with  power  in  proportion 
to  speed.  The  value  of  the  friction  load  may  be  deter- 
mined by  test  or  approximated  by  comparison  with 
similar  mills.  Reversing  mills  involve  an  element  of 
inertia  load  due  to  the  imparting  and  absorbing  of  the 
kinetic  energy  in  accelerating  and  reversing  the  mill. 
This  load  may  be  calculated  from  weights  and  radii  of 
gyration  of  rotating  members  based  on  a  selected  rate 
of  acceleration.  Flywheel  effect  is  also  an  inertia  load 
which  relieves  the  motor  as  the  speed  drops  and  which 
adds  to  the  motor  load  during  acceleration  periods. 

The  load  demand  incident  to  rolling  is  taken  as 
including  not  only  the  power  required  for  displacement 
of  metal,  but  also  the  friction  of  the  metal  with  the 
rolls  and  collars  and  the  increased  friction  at  the  roll 
necks,  spindles  and  pinions.  It  is  evident  that  so  in- 
clusive a  factor  is  not  susceptible  to  theoretical  calcu- 
lation. 

In  rolling  blooms,  billets,  slabs, 
flats,  plates,  strip  and  similar  shapes, 
the  metal  is  displaced  almost  entirely 
in  the  direction  of  rolling.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  power  required 
to  roll  these  shapes  is  consistent,  pro- 
vided similar  rolling  conditions  main- 
tain. In  rolling  special  shapes  in 
closed  passes  such  items  as  side  dis- 
placement, indirect  pressure,  collar 
friction  and  end  thrust  complicate  the 
problem  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
formulae  are  applicable  and  determi- 
nations of  power  must  be  based  on 
precedent. 

Both  the  volume  of  metal  dis- 
placed and  the  elongation  are  used  as 
the  bases  of  formulae  for  power  deter- 
minations for  simple  rolling.  It  has 
been  found  empirically  that  the  power 


consumed  is  proportional  to  the  volume  of  metal 
displaced.  Referring  to  Fig  7,  HP  sec.  is  propor- 
tionate to  L.  (Ai-Aj).  It  has  also  been  found  that 
the  power  demand  is  closely  proportional  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  elongation.  (HP  is  proportionate  to 
log  E.) 

The  volume  displaced  and  the  elongation  in  a  given 
pass  both  depend  upon  the  draft.  This  may  be  dictated 
by  the  number  of  passes  available  and  the  reduction 
desired.  It  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  mill  and 
by  the  allowable  peak  demand  on  the  motor  or  on  the 
power  system.  The  possible  draft  is  limited  by  the 
ability  of  the  rolls  to  "bite."  The  larger  the  rolls  the 
greater  the  draft  that  may  be  taken  without  exceeding 
the  limiting  angle  of  rolling,  which  corresponds  to  an 
arc  of  about  30  deg.  on  the  roll  periphery.  The  draft 
seldom  exceeds  30  per  cent,  and  is  more  commonly  15 
to  20  per  cent. 

Some  steels  develop  rough  edges  if  heavy  drafts  are 
taken.  The  draft  is  often  varied  as  rolling  progresses. 
In  rolling  plate,  for  instance,  the  heavier  drafts  are 
taken  on  the  first  passes  while  the  piece  is  hottest. 
The  spring  of  the  rolls  then  causes  the  piece  to  be 
thicker  in  the  center.  To  eliminate  this,  the  draft  in  the 
later  passes  must  be  conservative. 

It  is  probable  that,  with  relatively  heavy  drafts,  the 
power  consumption  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  distance  of  displacement  of  the  metal  must  be 
greater. 

There  are  several  factors  which  modify  the  power 
required  per  unit  of  volume  displaced  or  per  unit  of 
elongation.  Foremost  among  these  is  temperature. 
The  power  required  is  closely  proportionate  to  the  ten- 
sile strength  of  the  metal.  Fig.  8  shows  how  the  tensile 
strength  of  steel  varies  with  temperature.  The  usual 
rolling  range  is  from  1800  to  2300  deg.  Fahr.  Cold 
rolling  requires  about  twenty  times  the  power  of  hot 
rolling,  per  unit  of  displacement.  It  is  evident  that 
the  specific  power  consumption  in  the  later  passes  may 
be  relatively  high.  From  the  power  viewpoint  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  roll  at  temperatures  as  high  as 
possible. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  quality  of  steel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  too  high  an  initial  temperature;  more- 
over, finishing  at  lower  temperatures  may  give  added 
strength.  For  instance,  a  thin  plate  rolled  from  a  given 
slab  will  have  greater  unit  tensile  strength  than  a  thick 
plate  from  the  same  slab,  due  to  greater  density  and 
finer  grain  incident  to  the  additional  rolling  and  lower 
finishing  temperature.  A  lower  finishing  temperature 
may  also  be  of  assistance  in  finishing  to  gage. 

The  quality  of  steel  may  influence  its  rolling  power. 
The  composition  of  steel  does  not  greatly  affect  its 
strength  at  rolling  temperatures,  but  high  carbon  and 
alloy  steels  should  not  be  heated  above  2000  deg.  Fahr., 
for  fear  of  burning  and  oxidation  of  alloys.  They  are 
therefore  commonly  rolled  at  lower  temperatures,  and 
thus  require  more  power  per  unit  displacement.  The 
composition  of  the  steel  affects  the  action  of  the  steel 
in   rolling,   rather   more   than   the   power   requirement, 


Fig.  10.     Load  Chart  from  the  Continuous  Roughing  Mill   Shown   in  Fig.   2 
(Page  339,  Aug.  10)   Rolling  7%   x)  2-In.  Blooms  into   7%   x  0.315-In,  Skelp 
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Fig.  11.  Load  Diagram  of  Combination  Mill  with  Drive 
from  a  Single  Motor.  The  diagram  plan  at  top  shows 
layout  of  the  mill  and  power  connections.  In  the  middle 
is  shown  the  timed  schedule  of  steel  in  each  of  the 
seven  stands 

Some  steels  are  hot  short  and  the  edges  fray  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  lighter  drafts  and  more  passes. 
Density  of  steel  is  a  factor.  The  cast  ingot  is 
spongy  and  easily  reduced.  As  rolling  proceeds  the 
metal  becomes  denser  and  somewhat  more  power  is  re- 
quired to  roll  it.  This  action  is  particularly  pronounced 
in  cold  rolling.  The  shape  of  the  section  is  an  important 
consideration,  primarily  with  reference  to  the  exposed 
area  per  unit  of  volume.  Plates,  for  instance,  expose 
more  area  than  ingots  and  cool  faster. 
The  specific  power  demand  therefore  in- 
creases more  rapidly  as  rolling  proceeds. 
In  the  initial  passes,  at  high  tempera- 
tures, the  specific  power  demand  for  dif- 
ferent sections  or  pass  shapes  does  not 
vary  widely.  In  the  later  passes  the 
variation  is  much  more  marked.  It  is 
characteristic  of  special  sections,  as  a 
result  of  lateral  displacement  and  form- 
ing the  thin  web  and  flanges,  which  cool 
rapidly  and  offer  great  resistance,  that 
the  power  required  for  the  later  passes 
is   relatively  high. 

The  diameter  of  the  rolls  plays  a 
part.  A  roll  of  large  diameter  requires 
greater  pressure  for  a  given  draft  be- 
cause of  the  greater  projected  area  of 
contact.  The  increased  pressure  on  the 
roll  necks  increases  the  friction.  More- 
over, with  a  large  roll  there  must  be 
more  slippage  between  roll  and  steel  at 
the  point  of  entry.  Lai-ge  rolls  arc 
necessary  for  reasons  of  strengrth  and 
deflection,  but  they  require  more  power 
per  unit  of  metal  displaced. 

Because  of  the  many  factors  involved. 


it  is  not  possible  to  state  any  single  value  of  kwhr.  per 
unit  of  displaced  metal  to  cover  all  conditions.  Curves 
have  been  drawn  from  test  data  on  various  types  of 
mills.  These  curves  take  into  consideration,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  the  modifying  factors,  particularly  the  rate 
of  cooling,  and  serve  as  a  guide  for  forecasting  the  re- 
quirements of  proposed  mills  of  similar  character.  Fig. 
9  gives  specific  power  consumption  curves  for  a  revers- 
ing blooming  mill,  for  a  three-high  plate  mill  rolling 
reheated  slabs  and  for  a  billet  mill  rolling  reheated 
blooms. 

These  show,  for  instance,  that  when  the  piece  has 
been  reduced  to  about  40  per  cent  of  its  original  area, 
the  power  consumed  per  unit  displacement  is  roughly 
150  per  cent  of  that  required  for  the 'first  pass.  This 
condition  is  primarily  due  to  cooling  and  is  therefore 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  plates  and  billets  than  with 
blooms,  which  hold  their  heat  well.  The  curves  are 
representative  of  zones  in  which  fall  test  values  from 
a  large  number  of  pieces.    They  are  necessarily  inexact. 

The  first  step  in  the  determination  of  motor  size  is  the 
calculation  of  the  load  demand  of  the  individual  passes 
and  the  duration  of  each  pass.  The  intervals  between 
passes  may  be  estimated,  based  on  the  character  of  the 
mill  and  the  operation  of  the  screw  down,  lifting  tables 
or  transfers,  where  used.  Where  stands  or  groups  are 
operated  in  sequence,  the  slowest  point  determines  the 
maximum  rate  of  feed.  The  rolling  schedule  is  based 
on  these  considerations. 

With  the  above  data  available  for  perhaps  several 
rolling  orders,  load  cycle  curves  may  be  prepared  by 
charting  the  loads  of  the  individual  passes  and  com- 
bining them  where  they  overlap  due  to  steel  being  in 
two  or  more  passes  simultaneously.  In  laying  out  such 
a  chart,  friction  load  is  added,  commonly  considered 
as  a  constant  demand.  In  considering  load  cycle  charts, 
not  only  normal  but  possible  abnormal  conditions  must 
be  taken  into  account.  The  maximum  possible  output 
and  probable  average  schedule  must  both  be  considered. 
The  drive  must  have  capacity  to  handle  the  maximum, 
at  least  occasionally. 

If  the  load  cycle  is  such  that  a  flywheel  is  advisable 
the  requirements  may  be  determined  from  the  chart.  If 
a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  representing  maximum 
motor  output,  the  flywheel  must  be  able  to  supply  the 
horsepower-seconds  demand  above  this  line.  This  gen- 
eral mode  of  procedure  shows  what  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained from  flywheels  of  feasible  dimensions.  A  study 
of  the  load  cycle  and  the  flywheel  possibilities  deter- 
mines the  motor  requirements,  both  as  to  continuous 
and  peak  demands.  Upon  this  information  the  motor 
selection  is  based. 

In  a  continuous  mill  the  steel  enters  the  successive 
stands  in  rapid  sequence  and  remains  for  some  time  in 
each  stand.  The  resulting  load  is  a  sustained  demand 
gradually  applied  and  relieved,  a  most  favorable  condi- 


PiS.   12.     Diagram  of  Current   Supij:  ne  of  a    I'latc   Mill  Re- 

versing Motor  Requiring  Eleven  Pa.^s.  i.  -i  •  ti-Hearth  Slabs  5  x  21 

In.  into  Plate  20%   x   ^4  l"-    The  SOOO-hp.  mutur  runs  at  speeds  up  to  120 
r.p.m.,  with  current  up  to  600  volts.     The  chart  speed  was  6  In.  per  rain. 
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tion.  Fig.  10  shows  the  load  curve  of  the  continuous 
roughing  stand  of  the  10-in.  skelp  mill  at  the  Mark 
plant,  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  when  rolling  7% 
X  2  in.  to  7%  X  0.315  in.  As  there  are  no  severe  peaks 
of  short  duration,  there  is  no  field  for  a  flywheel,  and 
flywheels  are  seldom  used  for  continuous  mill  drives. 
The  rolling  schedule  on  a  continuous  mill  is  quite  simple 
and  definite,  so  that  the  required  motor  capacity  can 
be  determined  with  relatively  good  accuracy. 

In  mills  involving  several  stands  in  train,  or  in 
Belgian  or  combination  type  mills,  the  rolling  schedule 
is  less  simple  and  the  individual  pass  demands  will  or- 
dinarily overlap  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  a  load  of 
fluctuating  nature.  Fig.  11  shows  the  layout  of  a  mill 
having  two  tandem  roughing  stands  followed  by  a  guide 
mill  or  train  in  which  the  metal  is  looped  between 
stands.  The  schedule  shows  the  passes  and  their  in- 
tervals, showing  at  a  glance  how  the  pass  loads  are 
superimposed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  finishing  pass  is  the  limit- 
ing factor.  The  load  chart,  as  shown,  is  based  on  a 
single  group  drive  for  all  the  stands.      If   the  drive 


other  installations  are  of  value,  but  allowances  must 
be  made.  Some  mills  can  handle  the  steel  more  rapidly 
from  the  furnace  to  and  through  the  mill.  The  steel  is 
finished  hotter  and  requires  less  power. 

Operators  differ  as  to  drafts  and  passes  and  event- 
ually tend  to  demand  all  the  motor  will  stand.  As 
operating  skill  improves,  more  output  is  expected.  It 
is  difl[icult  to  forecast  accurately  the  future  conditions 
under  which  a  mill  may  be  expected  to  work.  In  due 
time  any  limiting  factors  will  be  improved  and  motor 
capacity  may  eventually  limit  the  output.  It  is  there- 
fore almost  imperative  that  the  motor  selected  be  liberal 
for  the  duty  contemplated  at  the  time  of  installation. 
To  a  moderate  degree  reliability  also  justifies  liberal 
motoring. 

Flywheels  are  installed  on  Ilgner  sets  and  on  con- 
tinuous running  drives  where  the  load  is  of  a  widely 
fluctuating  nature.  Where  the  passes  are  of  short 
duration  and  the  intervals  relatively  long,  a  flywheel 
serves  to  best  advantage.  Where  the  load  is  fairly 
well  maintained,  a  flywheel  can  benefit  but  little.  A 
proper  flywheel  permits   the   use  of  a  motor  of  lower 


Fig.  13.     Diagram  of  Kilowatt  Input  into  the  Ilgner  Set  of  the  Plate  Mill  of  Pig.    12.      The  three-phase  motor   takes  current 
at  2300  volts  and  delivers  1300  hp.  at  360  r.p.m.     The  chart  speed  was  3  in.  per  min.     This  diagram  was  taken  simultaneously 

with  that  in  Fig.  12 


were  divided,  the  diversity  factor  would  have  less  effect 
and  the  loads  on  the  driving  units  would  be  more 
peaked.  In  a  mill  of  this  type,  having  separate  drives 
for  the  roughing  and  finishing  groups,  it  will  likely  be 
found  that  a  flywheel  may  be  used  to  advantage  for  the 
roughing  drive  but  is  not  required  for  the  finishing 
group. 

The  load  on  the  motor  driving  a  reversing  mill  in- 
volves the  work  done  in  displacing  the  metal,  superim- 
posed upon  which  is  the  friction  load  of  the  mill  and 
the  inertia  load  due  to  acceleration  and  reversal.  About 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  energy  demand  for  a  pass  is 
for  acceleration.  About  two-thirds  of  this  is  regained 
by  regeneration  in  stopping  before  reversal.  The 
nature  of  this  load  may  best  be  seen  from  Fig.  12,  a 
chart  taken  on  the  30-in.  universal  plate  mill  at  the 
Mark  plant.  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  while  rolling 
slabs  5  X  21  in.  down  to  0.2.50  x  20.5  in.  The  peaks  due 
to  reversal  can  be  identified  in  most  cases,  as  preceding 
the  rolling  load  for  each  pass. 

Fig.  13  shows  the  demand  on  the  induction  motor 
driving  the  Ilgner  set.  The  effect  of  the  flywheel  in 
smoothing  out  the  load  demand  is  fairly  evident, 
although  more  pronounced  when  rolling  wider  slabs. 
The  load  cycle  of  both  the  reversing  motor  and  flywheel 
set  may  be  computed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  indi- 
cated for  other  mill  types,  namely,  by  combining  prop- 
erly the  component  elements  and  by  modifying  for  fly- 
wheel effect  as  selected. 

In  mills  where  passes  are  not  superimposed,  re- 
versing mills  and  Lauth  plate  mills  being  examples, 
the  power  demand  peaks  during  the  first  passes  are 
high  and  short.  The  flywheel  absorbs  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  peak  demand.  During  the  later  passes 
the  peaks  are  lower  but  the  demand  more  sustained. 
so  that  the  motor  then  supplies  about  all  the  power 
■required.  The  calculated  power  requirement  and  motor 
size  should  serve  primarily  as  a  basis  of  judgment. 
Local   conditions   have   a   bearing.      Comparisons   with 


peak  capacity.  Of  often  greater  importance  is  the 
reduction  of  peak  demands  on  the  power  system.  The 
utilization  of  a  flywheel  requires  slowing  down  under 
heavy  loads.  This,  in  turn,  introduces  slip  losses,  which 
are  greatest  at  heavy  loads.  The  slip  permissible  does 
not  exceed  15  per  cent,  due  both  to  low  motor  eflficiency 
and  difiiculties  in  rolling  with  greater  speed  variation. 
The  friction  losses  incident  to  heavy  flywheels  are  an 
important  item. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  efficiency  due  to 
better  load  factor  at  the  power  house  may  easily  over- 
balance the  added  mill  losses.  The  size  of  flywheel  is 
usually  a  compromise.  A  flywheel  large  enough  to  ab- 
sorb all  peaks  above  the  average  load  would  usually  be 
excessive  in  size  and  weight.  The  size  of  the  drive  in 
relation  to  the  local  power  systgm  has  an  important 
bearing.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  a  flywheel  is  used  on  a 
drive  having  a  range  of  speeds,  it  is  less  effective  at 
the  lower  speeds.  The  selection  of  flywheel,  motor  and 
control  should  be  based  on  their  joint  consideration,  as 
they  are  closely  related. 

Motors  equipped  with  flywheels  are  of  the  wound 
rotor  type  and  employ  either  fixed  or  variable  secondary 
resistors  or  a  slip  regulator.  The  use  of  a  slip  regu- 
lator affords  most  effective  utilization  of  the  flywheel 
by  conserving  the  stored  energy  for  use  only  during 
peaks. 

Main  drive  motors  may  be  direct  connected  to  the 
mill  or  they  may  drive  through  rope,  belt  or  gearing. 
Motors  direct  connected  to  the  larger  mills  are  neces- 
sarily of  slow  speed,  many  of  them  operating  at  about 
80  to  100  r.p.m.  Direct  connected  slow  speed  motors 
are  of  large  dimensions;  their  eflSciency  and  power 
factor  are  relatively  low,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
GO-cycle  motors.  Simplicity  of  drive  and  elimination  of 
reduction  gearing  is  their  chief  advantage. 

Motors  driving  a  group  of  tandem  stands  may  drive 
through  bevel  gearing  or  through  spur  gearing  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.     Belt  drives  are  also  employed. 
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particularly  for  finishing  stands,  as  a  smoother  finish 
is  claimed,  due  to  elimination  of  gear  vibration.  The 
herringbone  reduction  gear  unit  is  slowly  gaining  in 
popularity.  It  enables  the  use  of  -high-speed  motors  on 
low-speed  mills.  Herringbone  gears  are  smooth  in 
operation,  eliminating  largely  all  shock  and  back  lash 
and  thus  relieving  the  teeth  of  much  punishment.  They 
permit  wide  speed  ratios,  if  desired,  and  have  an  effi- 
ciency of  about  98  per  cent.  The  first  cost  of  a  com- 
plete geared  drive  is  generally  lower  than  that  of  a 
slow  speed  direct  connected  equipment,  but  the  gear 
drive  may  require  more  floor  space. 

In  the  Lauth  type  plate  mill,  the  central  pinion  in 
the  housing  may  be  made  smaller  than  the  upper  and 
lower  gears,  obtaining  a  slight  speed  reduction.  In  the 
"Kennedy"  housing  the  pinion  is  oflfset  and  larger 
gears  are  used,  so  that  a  reduction  of  four  or  five  to 
one  can  be  incorporated. 

Many  mills  offer  a  choice  between  direct  connection 
and  drive  through  a  gear  unit.  In  some  cases,  notably 
in  the  sheet  mill,  the  speed  is  so  low  that  direct  con- 
nection is  not  feasible  and  herringbone  gearing  is 
commonly  used,  so  that  a  motor  of  about  240  r.p.m. 
may  be  used  to  drive  the  mill  shaft  at  about  30  r.p.m. 
The  use  of  a  high-speed  motor  in  connection  with  a 
gear  unit  is  particularly  desirable  for  adjustable  speed 
drives  of  the  constant  horsepower  type,  where  the  aux- 
iliary motor  is  mounted  on  the  common  shaft  with  the 
main  motor. 

Where  a  mill  comprises  a  number  of  stands,  groups 


or  trains  of  rolls,  the  question  of  subdivision  of  drives 
is  involved.  Motor  drive  affords  greater  possibilities 
than  engine  drive  for  division  of  units.  The  principal 
advantages  of  such  division  are  mechanical  simplifica- 
tion and  independent  speed  control.  Isolation  of  the 
finishing  rolls  may  also  lead  to  better  finish,  through 
elimination  of  vibration. 

Individual  drive  of  the  various  stands  of  continuous 
mills  has  been  suggested.  Several  advantages  might 
accrue.  Individual  speed  control  would  permit  ready 
control  of  looping  and  allow  adjustment  for  differing 
roll  diameters,  so  that  the  exact  relation  required  with 
grouped  stands  would  not  be  necessary.  This  would 
reduce  the  variety  of  rolls  required  and  permit  leeway 
in  turning  individual  sets.  Any  stand  £ould  be  shut 
down  and  others  adjusted  to  correspond.  The  piece 
could  be  finished  in  any  stand  and  the  final  (later) 
stands  stopped.  Such  an  arrangement  would  eliminate 
considerable  shafting  and  gearing  and  decrease  the 
friction  loss.  These  points  are  mentioned  as  suggestive 
of  some  possibilities  of  electric  drive  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. 

The  electrical  efficiency  of  a  reversing  drive  is 
necessarily  a  little  low  because  of  the  conversions  in- 
volved; it  is  of  the  general  order  of  66  per  cent.  Con- 
tinuous running  motors,  either  constant  or  adjustable 
speed,  have  efficiencies  of  the  order  of  85  per  cent 
The  lesser  friction  losses  in  the  reversing  mill  proper 
largely  compensate  for  the  lower  electrical  efficiency  of 
the  reversing  drive. 


Free  Competition  the  Remedy  in  Coal 
Industry 

Free  competition  involving  "a  gigantic  struggle  for 
existence"  among  the  country's  10,000  coal  mines  in 
which  "the  fittest  will  survive"  will  solve  the  problem 
of  too  much  coal  and  benefit  the  consumer,  according 
to  F.  S.  Peabody,  Chicago,  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  and 
one  of  the  leading  bituminous  coal  men  in  the  central 
competitive  field.  In  a  recent  statement  of  his  views 
Mr.  Peabody  asserted  that  over-development  of  the 
bituminous  coal  mines  is  adding  $400,000,000  yearly  to 
the  nation's  coal  bill.  Over-development,  he  figures,  is 
costing  about  80  cents  on  each  ton  of  coal  mined. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  according  to  Mr.  Peabody,  that  the 
present  developed  capacity  is  fully  one-third  greater 
than  any  possible  demand.  The  capital  investment  in 
active  operations,  he  said,  including  developments  and 
improvements  and  a  reasonable  coal  acreage  allocated 
to  each  mine,  can  be  safely  figured  at  two  billions  of 
dollars.  The  one-third  over-development,  therefore, 
amounts  to  nearly  $700,000,000,  on  which  the  interest 
at  six  per  cent  is  $40,000,000  per  annum.  There  are 
approximately  700,000  men  employed  in  the  bituminous 
coal  mines.  The  one-third  excess  amounts  to  200,000 
men,  whose  yearly  wage  figured  at  $1500  per  man 
would   come  to  $300,000,000. 

"Under  present  conditions  the  mines  must  average 
at  least  100  idle  days  per  year.  A  coal  mine  cannot 
shut  down  on  idle  days  without  expense.  Based  on 
the  actual  experience  of  our  company  operating  in  36 
mines  in  11  different  districts,  I  figure  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  all  of  the  mines  in  idleness  for  100  days 
will  amount  to  more  than  $50,000,000.  "In  dollars 
and  cents,  therefore,  wo  have  an  item  in  the  nation's 
yearly  coal  bill  of  about  $400,000,000,  which  is  directly 
causetl  by  over-development.  The  normal  consumption 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
amount  exported,  is  between  450,000,000  and  500,- 
000,000  tons  yearly.  Over-development,  therefore,  is 
costing  about  80  cents  on  each  ton  of  coal  mined." 

"No  solution  has  been  presented  that  would  effect 
the  necessary  cure,"  according  to  Mr.  Peabody.  "To 
those  who  have  given  the  matter  careful  study,"  he 
said,  "it  would  seem  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  do  nothing.  Under  free  competition,  with  general 
industrial  conditions  normal,  the  10,000  units  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  will  be  forced  into  a  struggle 


for  existence  in  which  the  fittest  will  survive  and  those 
least  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  competition  will  be 
forced  out. 

It  will  take  time,  probably  about  ten  years,  but 
by  allowing  nature  to  take  its  course,  we  will  have  at 
the  end  of  that  period  only  the  most  efficient  mines, 
able  to  produce  coal  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  while  the 
struggle  for  existence  lasts  competition  can  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  a  low  level  of  prices.  The  situation 
is  one  that  is  bound  to  work  directly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  coal  consumer. 


Penn    Seaboard — Carpenter    Steel    Merger 
Declared  Off 

It  was  announced  on  Aug.  5  that  negotiations  for 
consolidation  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.  with  the  Penn 
Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  have  been  definitely 
broken  off. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.  is  now  ne- 
gotiating a  merger  with  the  Ludlum  Steel  Co.,  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y.  

Iron  Ore  Output  of  Germany  in   1918   and 
1919 

Data  as  to  the  German  iron  ore  production  in  1918 
and  1919  have  just  been  published  in  Staid  und  Eisen 
for  June  29.     In  metric  tons  they  are  as  follows: 

1919  1918 
Brown  ore.  under  12  per  cent  manEanese  3,115,545  4.06S.59.i 
Brown  ore,  12  to  30  per  cent  manganese      290,988  542,784 
Manganese  ore,   over   30   per   cent   man- 
ganese          11.475  13.567 

All   other    2.735.826  3.2S9.951 

Total    6.153.834      7.914.S97 

The  average  iron  content  of  all  the  ores  except  the 
high  (30  per  cent)  manganese  ores,  was  33.51  per  cent 
Fe.  in  1919  and  33.41  per  cent  Fe.  in  1918. 


Russian  Steel  Industries  in  1921 

Russia's  pig  iron,  steel  and  rolled  steel  production 

in  1921  were  as  follows  in  metric  tons,  according  to  the 

Mondliche  Rundschau,  as  published  by  Stahl  und  Eisen. 

Open-Hearth  Rolled 

Region  Pig  Iron  Steel  Steel 

I'ral  68.518  84,373  88.976 

South    Russia 29.025  52.432  90.631 

Central     Russia 1S.640  27.404  21,916 

Total     116,183  164,209  ««1.52X 


German  Iron  and  Steel  Prices  Sharply  Up 

Increase  in  Hematite  Is  40  Per  Cent — Steel  Products  Are 

Advanced  10  Per  Cent — Both  Accompany  Fall 

in  Value  of  Mark 

(By  Radiogram) 


Berlin,  Germany,  Aug-.  14.  —  The  Eisenwirt- 
schaftsbund  has  raised  the  price  of  pig  iron,  effec- 
tive Aug.  21,  by  approximately  40  per  cent  above 
the  prices  prevailing  the  first  of  the  month.  The 
new  price  of  hematite  is  16,767  marks  per  metric 
ton   ($20.02  per  gross  ton,  at  the  exchange  rate  of 


ll^ic.  per  100  marks.)     This  parallels  falling  ex- 
change. 

The  Steel  Syndicate  has  raised  the  price  of  bars 
to  21,070  m.  (1.12c.  per  Vb.)  ;  thick  plates,  exceeding 
5  mm.  (0.20  in.),  23,660  m.  (1.26c.  per  lb.)  and 
other  products  proportionately. 


German  Price  Trend  Continues  Upward 

Declining  Exchange,  Higher  Freights,  Increased  Export 

Taxes,  High  Wages  and  Costly  Coal  Continue 

to  Force  Advances 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Berun,  Germany,  July  26. — The  steel  market  con-  sufficient  and  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  native 

tinues  active,  with  complaints  of  a  decline  in  certain  ore,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  because  of  desertion  by 

classes  of  exports,  the  cause  of  which  is  more  the  in-  the  employees  of  the  Siegerland  mines.     The  demand 

tense  domestic  demand  than  foreign  competition.     The  for  manganese  ore  is  strong,  and  offers  are  few. 
great  price  advance  caused  by  the  latest  decline  in  the  The  newspaper  theory  that  the  low  mark  exchange 

mark   continues.     In   a  few   days   the   Steel   Syndicate  may  check  export  by  making  the  mark  unsaleable   abroad 

will  meet  to  fix  new  prices.     The  Eisenwirtschaftsbund  is  not  accepted  by  Berlin  financiers  and  business  men, 

has   announced    considerable    increases   for    pig.      Pig-  who  point  to  similar  scares  at  earlier  mark  crises,  and 

iron  prices  were  last  fixed  on  July   1  to  hold  for  the  declare  that  as  long  as  Germany  produces   goods  for 

month,  with  the  usual  "coal  clause,"  providing  for  an  export  her  mark,  however  low,  will  be  bought  by  for- 

automatic  increase.     This  increase  took  place,  and  the  eigners.    Toward  the  end  of  June  there  w-as  difficulty  in 

supplements,  of  600  to  700  per  metric  ton,  automatically  exporting   semi-finished  material,  because   of  competi- 

came  into  force.     The  prices  fixed  to-day  hold  good  for  tion  from  other  countries,  but  at  present  exchange  this 

August  if  coal  prices  remain  unchanged.     The  current  difficulty  is  eliminated. 

and  July  prices  are  as  follows,  in  marks  per  metric  ton :  xhe  domestic  demand  for  bars  is  exceptionally  strong 

August  July  and   producers    who    weeks   ago   announced   a    "selling 

Hematite    10.760*  8.265  embargo"  have  prolonged  this  measure,  and  refuse  to 

Foundry  Iron  No.  1 9.S6S  7.915  accept  orders.     Wire  manufacturers  also  report  plenty 

Foundry   iron   No.    3 9,(98  7.845  «,m,  .  .,  ,         ,..,  xj-c 

Siegerland  steelmaking 10,092  7.S4.T  of  Work.    The  engineering  branches  lately  reported  sut- 

Spiegeleisen  11.116  8,869  fjcient  orders,  but  this  week  there  are  signs  of  a  reac- 

All  these  rates  are  more  than  100  per  cent  over  tion.  The  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  has 
those  of  March.  The  price  of  80  per  cent  ferromanga-  slackened,  and  fewer  foreign  orders  are  coming  in.  The 
nese  has  been  raised  from  17,855  to  18,580  m.,  50  per  same  is  true  of  machine  tools,  sewing  machines  and 
cent  from  16,698  to  17,380  m.,  and  ferrosilicon  from  typewriters.  The  report  of  the  Association  of  Foun- 
10,120  to  12,620  m.  The  causes  of  the  upward  move-  dries  for  the  second  quarter  of  1922  complains  that  loss 
ment  are,  indirectly  the  exchange,  directly  the  in-  of  workmen  to  other  industries  and  shortage  of  ma- 
creased  cost  of  imported  ore,  wages,  and  transport.  terials  has  severely  checked  expansion,  and  that  export. 
Ore  not  only  bears  the  increased  net  cost  due  to  the  Eastern  Europe  excepted,  was  unsatisfactory  owing  to 
mark's  lower  value  abroad,  but  also  the  heavy  increase  the  high  import  duties  of  certain  western  countries, 
in  import  duties.  In  accord  with  a  reparations  com-  The  South  German  foundries  are  enjoying  uninter- 
mission  demand  that  taxes  should  be  fixed  to  increase  rijpted  good  business,  but  this  is  partly  the  result  of 
automatically  as  the  mark  falls,  the  Government  has  of  suspended  production  during  the  recent  metal-workers' 
late  altered  week  by  week  the  gold  supplement  on  im-  strike. 

port  duties  paid  in  paper  marks.     This  week  the  sup-  .         .  _,         ,,     .  ,  „     ,         ,,    , 
plement  is  10,400  per  cent,  or  105  times  the  scheduled                   American  Cancellation  of  Cutlery  Orders 
rates.      Under    the    latest    railroad    freight    schedule.            Conditions   in  the  small   iron  and  high  grade  steel 
July  1,  the  cost  of  carrying  foundry  pig  iron  is  90  times  branches  are  good,  but  active  business  does  not  every- 
the   pre-war  cost,   for   spiegeleisen   and   raw  steel   134  where  prevail.     The  Hagen  district  companies   report 
times,   for    shipbuilding    material    234    times,    and    for  t^at  the  last  mark  exchange  fall  did  not  cause  any  in- 
certain  wire  products  309  times.     These  increases  are  crease    in    orders.       Solingen    reports    cancellation    of 
for  specified  distances.  orders  and  expects  dullness,   because   of  alleged  over- 
Prices  Held  Down  by   OflRcial  Fixing  importation  of  Solingen  goods  into  the  United  States, 
.         .,       ,                 ,                 ,                  ,            ...  with  a  view  to  evading  the  tariff  increase.     Solingen 
In  spite  of  reserve  by  some  buyers,  who  anticipate          j^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  i^I     ^-^^ 
?>,rt     W        f  "^°^"y  ^"'^  ^  consequent  price-fall,             ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^                 ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^ 

.^f  Ztt   r^\      T'  ^"t  ^^'■^  '^  ^"  '""^''"^t     r    ,f  over  those  of  midsummer,  1921.    Wages  are  also  tend- 

of   tieavy   material,   so   that   were   prices   not   officially  .  j       a      i  -n  j  i  u  t         i    j 

«,.„j  1.1,  .  ij     •  ,    1  ■   T-         mu       1-     i  mg  upward.     A   skilled   worker  who   on  Jan.   1   drew 

fixed  they  would  rise  very  much  higher.     The  shortage  i,  ,,«  i,       iu-  ii,  j  oc  c  r 

„f  „•.-  :  ^-  •  ..  J  L     ii      ^  ^  i,    i  j7  11.30  m.  per  hr.,  this  month  draws  25  m.     Sohngen  is 

of  pig  iron  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  furnace  em-  i,  ,     j   -       ti,      -     ,.  4.1,  4.         ^     t   -^  ^     ■     a 

«i„^„„=.   i;i,„  +i,„  „     1  ~-  1       •       J      4.V     V   -u  helped  by  the  fact  that  part  of  its  work   is  done   in 

ployees,  like  the  coal  miners,  are  leaving  for  the  build-  ,  4.1.  ,.     ,.  •  ,.       t  i,ciu  1,4.1, 

;„„   „„j   „n i„j„  4.  •  ^     4:       •  1      •  homes,   so   that  strict    enforcement   of   the    eight-hour 

ing  and  otJier  industries.     The  foreign  ore  supply  is  ,       .   '.  4-     ui       rr.i.    j  j  4?      1     1  j 

, *  ^'^  ^  day  IS  impracticable.    The  demand  for  locks,  screws  and 

•This  price  was  later  raised  to  11,317   marks,  as  shown  certain  other  small  iron  products  has  been  active  since 

by  cablegram  published  on   page  389, 'Aug.   10.    '  the  last  mark  fall.     Coal  shortage  in  these  branches  is 
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more   serious   than    ever.     The    Ruhr    report   for   June 
shows  a  new  heavy  drop  in  output. 

Further  Amalgamations 

The  Phoenix  Corporation  of  Horde,  Westphalia,  is 
about  to  establish  new  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens, 
as  well  as  a  works  for  conversion  of  slag  into  bricks. 
Merger  plans  are  announced  between  the  Lorraine 
group  and  the  Westphalian  Mining  &  Coal  Exploitation 
Co.,  of  Horde.  The  Siegen-Solingen  Cast  Steel  Co., 
which  before  the  war  was  in  poor  condition,  has,  fol- 
lowing reorganization,  increased  its  capital,  and  com- 
bined or  established  relations  with  several  important 
companies,  including  the  Weyersburg  Kirschbaum 
bicycle  company,  which  also  makes  firearms,  and  is  the 
only  German  works  permitted  by  the  Allies  to  produce 
for  the  army.  Further  expansion  for  Siegen-Solingen 
is  discussed  and  the  corporation  promises  to  rank  with 
the  Stinnes,  Phoenix,  Rhenish  Steel  and  other  large 
groups. 

Wire  Nails  Imported  by  England 

At  a  hearing  in  London  on  the  proposition  to  place 
a  tariff  on  wire  nails,  Oscar  Moenich  is  reported  by 
Iron  tnid  Coal  Trades  Review,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  reason  why,  previous  to  the  war,  wire  nails  at 
times  were  very  little  dearer  than  ordinary  wire,  was 
due  mainly  to  ordinary  market  fluctuations  and  to 
the  fact  that  wire  nails  offered  a  favorable  means  of 
disposing  of  a  substantial  quantity  of  steel  in  simple 
form  which  might  otherwise  not  be  made  good  use  of. 
Wire  nails  often  are  made  from  wire  shorts,  the  mar- 
ket value  of  which  is  below  that  of  ordinary  wire. 

Imports  come  from  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland, 
Austria,  France  and  from  the  United  States,  which, 
though  enjoying  an  appreciated  currency  at  present, 
is  exporting  nails  to  England  at  lower  prices  than 
those  of  Continental  makers.  The  imports  during  1912, 
1913,  1920,  and   1921  were  as  follows: 

Brilish   Imiiorts   of   H'iie  Nails,  Gross   Tons 
I'niled 
States        Germany      Belgium 

1912 9.974  19,726  24.962 

1913 6,732  19.959  22,S27 

1920 S..5S0  4.919  15.167 

1921 3,456  5,500  21.217 

1922* 57S  2.874  6.7.t3 

•First  three  months. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  (British)  concerns  which 
made  wire  nails  during  the  war  had  had  to  discontinue 
this  work  was  due  largely  to  unecomonical  working  and 
to  their  having  been  established  too  far  from  the  wire 
drawing  mills.  A  German  manufacturer  stated  that  a 
man  would  produce  'T'7'2  tons  of  nails  per  month,  or  90 
tons  per  annum,  so  that  the  total  number  of  hands  re- 
quired to  turn  out  the  10,485  tons  said  to  have  been 
the  British  manufacturers'  production  during  1918 
would  only  be  120. 

CHINESE  MARKET  DULL 


Hollan 

d 

Total 

726 

55,501 

470 

50.246 

1.467 

43.358 

1,744 

35.600 

716 

Meroliaiits  Await  Political  Developments — British 

Prices  Cut  and  Keep  Buyers  Out  of  Market 

— Export  Figures 

{Special  Correspondence) 

Sh.\nghai,  China,  July  10. — It  is  difficult  to  find 
any  improvement  in  steel  in  China.  Nearly  all  steel 
importing  interests  in  Shanghai  report  that  business 
is  practically  at  a  standstill.  A  recent  cut  of  10  shil- 
lings per  ton  ty  British  manufacturers  has  had  the 
immediate  effect  here  in  China  of  keeping  Chinese  buy- 
ers out  of  the  market.  While  there  is  no  decided  im- 
pression that  prices  will  decline  further,  still  the  large 
Chinese  buyers  feel  that  in  the  absence  of  inquiries 
from  the  interior,  it  is  safe  to  await  political  develop- 
ments before  going  strongly  into  the  market  at  Shang- 
hai. 

Hankow  imports  of  copper  ingots  from  America  and 
Japan  have  been  sufficiently  large  in  the  past  few 
months  to  call  for  special  commerit.  During  the  period 
Jan.  1  to  May,  1922,  the  total  imports  of  American 
copper  ingots  amounted  to  approximately  12,847,000  lb.. 


of  Japanese  copper  ingots,  4,706,000  lb.,  and  of  other 
foreign  ingots  through  Shanghai,  1,177,000  lb.  Hankow 
in  recent  years  has  replaced  Shanghai  as  the  center  of 
the  copper  market  for  Central  China.  This  copper  is 
used  almost  entirely  for  minting  purposes. 

Chinese  Iron  Ore  Exports  Decline 

Last  year  the  export  of  iron  ore  from  China  recorded 
a  distinct  decline  from  11,292,407  pieuls  (1  picul  =  133.5 
lb.)  in  1920  to  8,517,1(^2  pieuls  in  1921.  Antimony  ore 
decreased  by  some  3000  pieuls  and  in  1921  stood  at 
19,459  pieuls.  Lead  ore,  zinc  ore,  antimony  regulus, 
quicksilver  and  spelter  all  showed  increases  in  1921  but 
diminutions  in  quantities  were  returned  for  crude  anti- 
mony, iron  bars,  iron  plates  and  Sheets,  and  tin  in 
slabs,  exports  of  tin  receding  from  189,940  pieuls  in 
1920  to  as  low  as  103,035  pieuls  in  1921.  Tungsten  ore 
exports  totaled  39,054  picu's  last  year. 

Visible  supplies  of  iron  and  steel  are  ample  for  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  another  three  months.  In 
some  lines  heavy  stocks  are  being  carried,  "while  in 
others  stocks  in  warehouses  cannot  be  said  to  be  large. 


EXPORT   BUYING  LIGHT 


Japanese  Buying  Confined  Largely  to  Government 
— United  States  Imports  Foreign  Iron 

New  York,  Aug,  15. — Export  trade  continues  quiet, 
most  of  the  buying  from  Japan  being  from  Government 
sources.  The  Chinese  market  shows  little  activity. 
Purchases  of  South  American  countries  are  usually  in 
small  lots  of  well  under  100  tons.  Some  pipe  has  been 
bought  lately  by  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Among  the  governmental  and  municipal  inquiries 
in  the  market  from  Japan  is  a  tender  from  the  city 
of  Nogoya,  calling  for  bids  on  2500  tons  of  grooved 
rails  of  127-lb.  and  some  93-lb.  sections,  and  including 
frogs,  switches  and  other  track  accessories;  bids  closed 
Aug.  10.  The  Imperial  Government  Railways  are  re- 
ceiving bids  on  400  tons  of  beams.  One  of  the  large 
Japanese  houses  in  New  York  has  booked  an  order 
for  32  miles  of  12-lb.  rails  and  one  mile  of  40-lb.  rails 
for  shipment  to  Formosa.  The  city  of  Osaka  has  pur- 
chased 250  tons  of  structural  material  through  a  Japa- 
nese exporter  and  there  is  an  inquiry  now  current  for 
850  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  from  a  private  source. 

Black  sheet  business  is  still  dull.  Lately  a  consid- 
erable interest  has  been  manifested  in  Japan  in  No. 
1  heavy  melting  steel.  Some  heavy  melting  steel  has 
been  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast,  as  recently  re- 
ported in  The  Iron  Age,  and  a  number  of  Japanese 
export  houses  are  now  handling  inquiries  for  tonnages 
of  various  size.  Japanese  exporters  here  are  obtain- 
ing quotations  on  scrap  f.a.s.  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  f.a.s.  Pacific  coast  ports. 

Pig  Iron  Imports 

Importations  of  foreign  pig  iron  continue  fairly 
heavy.  Some  export  and  import  houses  are  bringing 
in  small  tonnages  of  Scotch  iron,  usually  of  100  tons 
to  an  order,  which  is  being  furnished  to  small  foun- 
dries in  the  New  England  district.  One  company  which 
handles  large  quantities  of  ore  and  pig  iron  is  selling 
foreign  iron  of  Belgian,  Luxemburg  and  French  origin 
to  pig  iron  dealers  and  in  the  past  week  or  ten  days  has 
received  shipments  of  about  9,400  tons  at  prices  e.i.f. 
Atlantic  port,  ranging  from  $22.50  to  $25  per  ton, 
according  to  analysis.  Scotch  iron  is  evidently  the 
most  popular  and  the  average  quotation  recently  made 
on  No.  3  Scotch  iron,  c.i.f.  New  York,  has  been  about 
$2G.S0  per  gross  ton.  Iron  quoted  at  this  price  gen- 
orall V  analyzes  about  2  to  3  per  cent  silicon;  0.01  to  0.05 
per  cent  sulphur;  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent  phosphorus  and 
0.8  tJ  1.20  per  cent  manganese. 

British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Output  for  July 

London,  England.  Aug.  14  (By  Radio). — The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  July  was  399,100 
gross  tons  and  that  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  471,100 
tons.  These  compare  with  3fi9.200  tons  of  pig  iron  and 
400,200  tons  of  st«el  ingots  and  castings  in  June. 

The  pig  iron  and  steel  output  for  Great  Britain  by 
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months  so  far  this  year  has  been  as  follows  in  gross 

tons: 

Steel   Ingots 

1922  Pig  Iron  and  Castings 

January     288,000  327.500 

February     300.100  418.800 

March     389,800  5411.400 

Anril    394.300  404.200 

May     407.900  4fi2.300 

June     3i;9.:;00  400.200 

July    399.100  471,100 

The  July  outputs  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel  are  the 
second  largest  month  of  the  year  in  each  case.  The 
1921  pig  iron  production  averaged  217,600  tons  per 
month  and  the  steel  output  302,100  tons  per  month. 
In  1913  the  two  figures  were  855,000  tons  and  639,000 
tons  per  month  i-espectively. 


Swedish  Pig  Iron  and  Ore  Output  in  1921 

The  pig  iron  production  of  Sweden  in  1921,  accord- 
ing to  data  published  by  Stahl  iind  Eisen,  taken  from 
Kommersiella  Meddelanden,  was  313,080  metric  tons. 
The  outputs  for  recent  years  are  given  as  follows  in 
metric  tons: 

1913     730.207   tons 

191S     761,822  tons 

1919     493.701   tons 

1920     470,5.'.0   tons 

1921     313,080   tons 

The  1921  production  is  stated  to  be  the  lowest  in  50 
years.  Only  about  half  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  operation  during  the  year. 

The  country's  production  of  iron  ore,  including 
schlick,  was  6,464,347  tons  in  1921,  or  43.1  per  cent  in 
e.xcess  of  the  1920  production.  The  data  for  recent 
years  follow: 

Mines  Output. 

Year  Operating  Tons 

1913    295  7.475,571 

1914    313  6,586,630 

1915    323  6,883,308 

1916    345  6.986.298 

1917    388  6,217,172 

1918    363  6,623.661 

1919    308  4,981,110 

1920    279  4.519,112 

1921    240  6,464.347 

Of  the  1921  production  483,707  tons  was  "schlick," 
or  low  grade  ore. 

Improved  Outlook  for  Machinery 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  closed  more 
machinery  business  than  in  any  t\vo  months  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half,"  states  F.  C.  Biggert,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. "It  can  be  further  said  that  there  are  now  good 
prospects  for  a  large  volume  of  machinery  sales,  and 
every  indication  that  the  third  quarter  wall  close  with 
our  plants  operating  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate. 

"For  several  months  the  roll  foundries  have  been 
gaining  ground  and  recently  have  been  able  to  produce 
at  nearly  the  old  capacity,  that  is,  the  capacity  prior 
to  the  extensions  at  American  department.  Canton. 
The  new  capacity  at  American  represents  an  addition 
of  about  one-third  over  the  previous  total,  and  as  there 
has  not  been  an  opportunity  to  develop  new  business  to 
meet  this  additional  capacity,  we  feel  that  our  present 
scale  of  operation  is  satisfactory. 

"We  have  been  quoting  very  close  prices  and  to 
keep  busy,  must  continue  to  do  this.  Prices  will  doubt- 
less rise;  this  will  be  mainly  due  to  increased  costs  of 
material  and  labor  which  are  sure  to  follow  increasing 
demand.  Increased  prices  due  to  these  causes  are  legiti- 
mate, but  increases  due  to  carelessness,  inefficiency  and 
excessive  profits  are  not  legitimate  and  are  to  be  con- 
tinually guarded  against  in  a  rising  market." 

The  company  recently  made  a  shipment  of  five  car- 
loads of  rail  rolls  from  its  Canton  plant,  bound  for  the 
Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Calcutta,  India.  This  shipment 
represented  approximately  240  tons  of  a  total  of  900 
tons  ordered. 

Cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  for 
July,  by  the  British  Labor  Ministry,  at  84  per  cent 
above  July,  1914.  This  compares  with  80  per  cent  in 
June.  The  high  point  was  reached  in  November,  1920, 
with  176  per  cent  above  1914;  by  November,  1921,  this 
excess  had  fallen  to  103  per  cent. 


Safety  Hand-Hole  Philc  for  Boilers 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  hand-hole 
plate  designed  for  use  on  high  or  low  pressure  sta- 
tionary or  locomotive  boilers  and  other  places  where  a 
reliable  hand-hole  plate  or  plug  is  needed.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  this  design  is  that  a  new  gasket 
cah  be  applied  simply  by  releasing  the  pressure  on  the 
boiler.  Each  plate  can  be  readily  put  in  and  taken  out 
of  the  round  hole  that  it  closes,  the  hook  shown  being 
used  to  remove  and  replace  plate  where  it  is  incon- 
venient to  do  this  operation  by  hand. 

A  feature  emphasized  by  the  inventor  is  the  oval 
flange  that  fits  on  the  inside  of  the  hole.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  is  of  suitable  thickness  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  blow  it  out  with  steam  or  water  pressure,  as  the 
boiler  would  burst  first.  Another  feature  contributing 
to  the  safety  of  the  device  is  the  use  of  a  metallic  or 
copper  gasket  which  will  not  go  to  pieces  and  blow  out 
while  under  pressure. 

There  is  no  tendency  to  pull  the  plate  through  the 
hole  by  tightening  the  nut,  as  the  gland  on  the  cap 
simply  pushes  the  gasket  over  the  bevel  of  the  plate. 
No  strain  is  put  on  the  boiler  sheet.  The  joint  i.s 
made  by  forcing  a  copper  or  metallic  gasket  over  the 
bevel  of  the  plate  with  the  cap,  tightening  bell  which 
has  an  extended  gland  on  it  of  suitable  depth.  This 
cap  fits  over  a  central  stud  attached  to  a  plate  and  by 
turning  the  nut  the  stud  gasket  is  forced  to  find  a 
seat  against  the  wall  of  the  hole,  in  this  way  making 
a  very  tight  joint. 

The  nut  can  be  tightened  under  pressure  as  the  plate 
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cannot  be  pulled  through  the  hole.  It  is  claimed  that 
even  if  the  stub  should  be  broken  off,  danger  of  scald- 
ing is  eliminated  because  the  pressure  on  the  boiler 
would  hold  the  plate  in  place  until  the  boiler  could  be 
emptied  or  the  pressure  blown  off. 

William    C.   Jacobs,   2011    South   Seventieth    Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  the  inventor  of  the' device. 


New  Micrometer  Caliper 

A  new  one-inch  micrometer  caliper,  known  as  the 
No.  435  has  been  added  to  the  line  of  the  L.  S.  Starrett 
Co.,  Athol,  Mass.  It  is  intended  as  a  low  priced  tool 
and  is  equipped  with  a  ratchet  stop  if  desired.  The  frame 
is  drop-forged  and  black  enameled.  Decimal  equiva- 
lents are  marked  on  the  thimble.  The  screw  is  0.312  in. 
in  diameter  and  the  contact  points  0.270  in.,  a  construc- 
tion intended  to  provide  large  wearing  surface  and 
assure  long  life. 


In  its  exhibit  of  chains  at  the  American  Mining 
Congress  Exposition,  Cleveland,  Oct.  9-14,  the  Morse 
Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  have  a  100-hp.  chain  drive 
in  operation  with  rotoscope  attached  to  show  the  rocker 
joint  action  as  the  chain  enters  and  leaves  the  sprocket. 
A  baloptican  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  which 
will  show  on  a  screen  a  series  of  chain-drive  installa- 
tions and  views  of  the  Morse  plant  will  also  be  in- 
cluded. 


Modern  Blast  Furnace  Plant  on  the  Yangtse 

Americau  Design  Chiefly  Followed — Assembling  Costs  at 

Hanyang  Greatly  Reduced — Steel  Works  and 

Rolling  Mills  to  Be  Built 

BY   EDWIN  A.   SPERRY* 


WHILE  the  United  States  can  point  with  pride  to 
some  of  her  model  industrial  plants  it  will  be  of 
undoubted  interest  to  learn  that  there  is  under 
construction  in  China  an  iron  and  steel  plant  which 
has  followed  the  lines  of  the  most  recent  practice  both 
in  organization,  and,  as  well,  in  technical  equipment. 
While  the  p  1  a  n  t  is  on 
no  such  scale  as  many  in 
the  United  States,  it  re- 
flects much  credit  on  those 
who  have  backed  the  un- 
dertaking and  goes  far  to 
indicate  the  growing  ten- 
dency in  China  toward  the 
progressive  adoption  of 
modern  methods.  It  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of 
a  careful  study  of  eco- 
nomics and  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  advanced  in- 
dustrial undertakings  in  a 
country  which  has  here- 
tofore been  given  to  un- 
organized effort.  The  lo- 
cation is  near  the  well 
known  Tayeh  iron  mines, 
descriptions  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  technical 
journals.  The  company 
operating  is  designated  as 
the  Tayeh  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  and  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  & 
Coal  Co.  which  now  op- 
erates the  Hanyang  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  at  Hanyang, 
the  Tayeh  mines  and  thp 
Pinghshiang  collieries. 

A  brief  history  pf  the 
company  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  up 
to  the  establishment  of 
this  new  plant  will  be  of 
interest. 

In  1890  Chang  Tse- 
yung,  then  viceroy  of  Kwangtung  Province,  in  which 
Canton  is  located,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
an  iron  and  steel  plant  at  Canton.  Having  been  trans- 
ferred to  Wuchang  as  viceroy  of  Hupeh  Province,  he 
decided  to  erect  the  plant  in  that  locality.     As  a  suit- 

Pei-Tang  University.  Tientsin. 


able  site  was  available  at  Hanyang,  just  across  the 
Yangtse  River  from  Wuchang,  this  location  was  de- 
cided upon  and  the  machinery  was  brought  from  Can- 
ton where  it  had  been  landed,  and  the  work  of  instal- 
lation started. 

In  1896  the  plant  was  started  up  but  ran  for  only 
a  short  time,  being  obliged 
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Fig.    1.    Portions   of   Hupeii,    Hunan    and   Kiangsi    Provinces. 

Sliowing  Plant   at  Hanyang  and   the  Later  Plant  at   Tayeh, 

Farther  Down   the  Yangtse   River 


to  close  down  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  suitable 
coke  was  not  obtainable  in 
China  and  had  to  be 
brought  in  from  foreign 
countries  at  high  cost. 

Previous  to  this  time, 
1877,  Sheng  Sun-hwei,  a 
prominent  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment official,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  min- 
ing industry  of  China,  es- 
pecially that  of  iron,  in- 
stituted a  search  for 
workable  bodies  of  iron 
ore.  He  soon  found  the 
Tayeh  iron  beds,  secured 
the  ground  in  which  they 
were  located  and  began 
development.  These  de- 
posits had  been  worked 
some  .300  years  before 
and  native  smelting  had 
been  carried  on,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  name, 
which  means  "large  smel- 
ter." Huge  piles  of  slag 
indicate  quite  extensive 
operations  at  this  time. 
The  Hangyang  works  ob- 
tained ore  and  limestone 
from  this  district  as  there 
are  large  beds  of  a  very 
pure  limestone  lying  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the 
ore  beds. 

After  the  shutdown  in 
1897  a  reorganization  was 
brought  about  on  a  more  practical  basis.  Search  was 
made  for  coal  beds,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  these  at  Pinghshiang  in  Kwangsi  Province.  Investi- 
gation proved  the  coal  to  be  suitable  for  coking  for 
furnace  use.  Washing  plants  were  installed  and  coke 
was  made  at  the  start  in  simple  native  coke  ovens 
such  as  will  be  described  later. 
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Fig.    9.      Ore    Bins   from    Coal   Incline       Fig.  10.     Tapping  Gallery  and  Fan   House 


The  plant  at  this  time  consisted  of  two  60-ton  blast 
furnaces,  two  acid  Bessemer  converters  and  a  limited 
rolling  equipment.  The  product  proved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, so  in  1905  a  Chinese  engineer  was  sent  abroad 
with  samples  of  the  ore,  coal  and  coke  and  specimens 
of  the  steel  products.  The  problem  was  submitted  to 
J.  E.  Stead,  who  determined  that  there  was  just  too 
much  phosphorus  in  the  ore  for  the  acid  Bessemer  and 
not  enough  for  the  basic  Bessemer  process,  being  on 
an  average  0.0.5  per  cent.  He  advised  the  use  of  the 
basic  open-hearth  process  and  it  has  given  very  satis- 
factory results. 

The  coal  was  washed  and  coked  at  Pinghshiang  and 
shipped  partly  by  rail  and  largely  by  water,  as  the 
railroad  line  had  not  then  been  built  from  Changsha 
to  Wuchang  as  at  present. .  The  distance  from  the  col- 
liery to  the  blast  furnace  was  about  300  miles  and 
the  coke  required  two  handlings  after  loading  at  the 
ovens.  This  meant  high  transportation  costs  and  large 
losses  of  coke  caused  by  crushing.  The  ore  and  flux 
was  brought  up  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles, 
by  barge  at  a  heavy  transportation  charge.  This  also 
necessitated  an  extensive  barge  and  tug  equipment. 

After  operating  under  these  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions for  a  number  of  years,  the  company  was  forced 
to  work  out  a  method  based  on  economic  conditions  and 
finally  decided  to  start  in  on  the  erection  of  a  thor- 
oughly modern  plant  near  the  mines  at  Tayeh  and 
so  design  it  as  to  provide  for  progressively  additional 
equipment,  the  completed  plant  to  consist  of  eight  blast 
furnaces  with  a  capacity  of  over  3000  tons  of  pig  per 
day,  a  steel  plant  and  adequate  rolling  machinery. 

In  1914  Dr.  Z.  T.  K.  Woo,  general  superintendent 
at  the  Hanyang  works,  was  sent  abroad  fo  study  the 
latest  developments  in  the  industry.  Owing  to  the 
wai",  his  work  was  practically  confined  to  the  United 


States,  and  after  a  year's  tour  of  investigation  he  re- 
turned to    China   equipped   with   the   latest   plans   and 
ideas. 

In  the  meantime  work  was  organized  and  started 
in  surveying  and  grading  the  site,  which  consisted 
largely  of  flooded  areas  and  hilly  islands  as  shovm  in 
Fig.  3,  for  which  the  photograph  was  taken  from  the 
further  bank  of  the  settling  pond  looking  toward  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  general  plan,  Fig.  2.  The 
difficulties  of  the  work  are  clearly  evident  and  the  re- 
sults can  be  seen  from  Figs.  4,  5  and  6. 

The  essential  changes  which  will  be  made  in  the 
methods  of  operation  are:  First,  the  coal  will  be  washed 
at  Pinghsiang  and  transported  by  boat  to  Tayeh,  where 
it  will  be  coked  near  the  furnaces;  second,  the  ore  and 
flux  will  be  transported  by  rail,  with  a  short  haul  from 
the  mines  and  quarries,  and  delivered  directly  to  the 
charging  bins.  The  economy  of  this  plan  seems  ob- 
vious and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  receiving  the  coal  in 
a  large  storage  pocket  shown  in  Pig.  7.  This  is  con- 
structed of  concrete  and  has  a  system  of  underground 
roadways  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  to  load 
cars  from  any  one  of  the  divisions.  This  roadway 
passes  under  the  tracks  for  some  distance  and  then, 
by  a  gentle  incline,  rises  to  the  loading  house  where 
it  is  transferred  to  cars  in  which  it  is  delivered  to 
the  coking  plant.  At  present  the  simple  native  ovens 
will  be  used,  the  design  of  which  is  indicated  in  Fig.  8 
which  shows  them  in  process  of  construction.  Event- 
ually, by-product  ovens  will  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
native  ovens  and  the  gas  from  these  will  be  used  for 
genei'ating  electric  power  to  be  used  at  the  plant  and 
the -mines.  The  coke  is  brought  to  the  furnaces  in 
buckets  ready  for  lioisting  and  charging. 

The  ore  and  flux  will  be  brought  to   the  furnaces 
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over  a  trestle  and  delivered  to  the  bins  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
These  bins  are  also  of  concrete,  with  trackways  be- 
neath. Electric  trolleys  operate  6n  these  tracks,  bring- 
ing the  material  to  the  charging  inclines  in  buckets 
ready  for  hoisting  to  the  furnace  head. 

The  water  circulation  is  derived  from  a  settling 
pond  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  an  elevated  tank  40 
ft.  in  diameter  and  36  ft.  in  depth,  with  an  estimated 
capacity  of  .3,600,000  gal.  or  1500  tons  of  water.  From 
this  tank  it  is  supplied  to  the  furnaces  and  is  then 
delivered  to  a  spray  cooling  pond  from  which  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  tank.  In  times  of  low  water  the  supply 
in  the  settling  pond  is  maintained  by  pumping  from 
the  river  through  the  pumping  plant  shown  near  the 
casting   house   in   the   genei-al  plan. 

The  gas  from  the  furnaces  is  passed  through  a 
system  of  dust  catchers  and  scrubbers  and  will  be  used 
for  the  heating  of  the  blast.  The  surplus  will  be  burned 
under  the  boilers  for  generating  power,  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  this  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler 
equipment.  In  heating  the  stoves,  air  is  provided  inde- 
pendently of  the  blast  air.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  fan  located  in  the  building  situated  be- 
tween the  two  furnaces  of  each  unit  pair. 

The  pig  is  tapped  at  the  tapping  gallery.  Fig.  10. 


It  is  delivered  to  a  60-ton  ladle  and  taken  to  the  cast- 
ing house  near  the  river  bank,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 

The  slag  will  be  run  into  a  granulating  tank  from 
which  it  will  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  heavy  centrif- 
ugal pump  to  the  ponds  or  depressions  which  will  be 
filled  in  this  manner.  This  pump  is  located  in  the  same 
building  with  the  fan  which  supplies  air  for  the  heating 
stoves  and  is  directly  back  of  the  granulating  tank. 

The  present  furnaces  have  a  crucible  15  ft.  5  in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  depth  of  8  ft.  2  in.  below  the  tuyere 
level  or  9  ft.  10-in.  below  the  lower  end  of  the  bosh. 
The  bosh  is  13  ft.  2  in.  high  and  widens  to  a  diameter 
of  22  ft.  The  shaft  has  a  height  of  51  ft.  2  in.  above 
the  top  of  thf  bosh,  which  with  an  additional  height  of 
16  ft.  4  in.  for  the  bells  gives  a  total  height  of  90  ft. 
6  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  to  the  charging 
platfoi-m.  The  capacity  is  rated  at  450  tons  of  pig  iron 
daily. 

While  the  plant  may  be  considered  small  by  com- 
parison, it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  30 
years  ago  that  any  attempt  was  made  toward  adopting 
modern  methods  and  that  up  to  that  time  the  most 
primitive  and  crude  processes  were  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  in  China  and  that  to  this  day  many  of 
these  primitive  plants  are  still  in  operation. 


LITTLE  TONNAGE  ACCEPTED 


Malioning  Valley  Companies  Conservative  About 
Booking  Orders 

YouNGSTOWN,  Aug.  15. — Little  new  tonnage  is  be- 
ing accepted  by  Valley  interests,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainties attendant  upon  production  and  the  desire  to 
fill  as  much  as  possible  needs  of  regular  customers. 
Steel  companies  are  making  every  effort  possible  to 
replenish  coal  supplies,  but  are  meeting  with  indifferent 
success.  Whereas  the  ruling  price  on  Pennsylvania 
coal,  run-of-mine,  ranges  from  $8  to  $10,  one  interest 
reports  that  it  purchased,  within  the  week,  30  carloads 
of  coal,  various  grades,  at  $6.75,  f.o.b.  mine.  A  selling 
interest  states  it  has  offerings  at  $8.50,  but  cannot,  of 
course,  guarantee  delivery. 

It  is  the  sharp  advance  in  coal  prices  which  is 
gradually  forcing  steel  prices  toward  higher  ground. 
Current  fuel  costs  of  $8  to  $10  compare  with  $3.25  to 
$3.50,  prevailing  prior  to  July  1.  One  Valley  inde- 
pendent filled  its  May-June  coal  requirements  at  $2.35, 
mine,  buying  Southern  coal.  High-priced  coal  is  now 
entering  largely  into  production,  and  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  it  is  having  an  appreciable  effect  on  costs. 

At  the  moment,  buying  of  scrap  has  weakened, 
though  steel  makers  are  using  larger  tonnages  than 
usual  in  their  open-hearth  departments,  owing  to  cur- 
tailment of  iron  production. 

In  finished  lines,  there  is  firm  demand  for  sheets, 
strips,  tin  plate,  pipe,  wire  nails  and  bars,  while  plate 
demand  has  shown  considerable  improvement.  The 
market  on  plates  has  moved  to  a  minimum  of  2c.,  rang- 
ing up  to  2.10c.,  while  one  maker  reports  it  has  entered 
some  tonnage,  comprising  the  lighter  gages,  as  high  as 
2.70c.  Much  of  the  current  plate  demand  is  for  boilers 
and  tanks.  A  Valley  interest  producing  storage  tanks 
reports  active  inquiry,  with  its  capacity  oversold  sev- 
eral months  ahead. 

The  spread  on  sheet  prices  continues  from  3.15c. 
to  3.30e.  for  black,  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  galvanized, 
with  still  higher  prices  applying  on  tonnages  where 
the  mills  put  forth  special  efforts  to  expedite  delivery. 
All  Valley  interests  have  well  filled  order  books. 

There  has  been  quickened  demand  for  full  finished 
sheets  from  the  automobile  industry,  with  the  chief  in- 
dependent making  no  effort  to  supply  other  than  its 
regular  trade.  The  Newton  Steel  Co.  is  pu.shing  the 
installation  of  six  additional  mills  at  its  Newton  Falls 
property,  and  expects  to  have  them  ready  for  produc- 
tion around  the  first  of  the  year.  No  action  has  yet 
been  taken  by  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.  to  proceed  with  the 
four  mill  addition  to  its  eight-mill  plant  at  Niles,  which 
was  under  consideration  earlier  in  the  year. 

Operations    of   non-integrated   sheet  rollers   as   yet 


show  no  abatement,  and  managers  say  sufficient  bar 
supplies  are  in  sight  to  maintain  rollings  at  a  normal 
rate  through  September.  Such  interests  are  getting  in 
coal,  but  are  paying  the  higher  prices. 

Little  headway  has  been  made  by  Valley  independ- 
ents owning  coal  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  in  in- 
creasing production.  An  interest  operating  its  mines 
open  shop  has  less  than  100  men  at  work,  and  most  of 
these  are  foremen  or  bosses.  Production  costs  are  in- 
creased by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  guards. 

As  yet  there  has  been  comparatively  little  interrup- 
tion to  the  outbound  movement  of  steel  products.  Some 
Valley  executives  are  more  apprehensive,  though,  over 
shortage  of  cars,  upon  ending  of  the  strikes,  than  abil- 
ity to  secure  coal. 

Valley  furnace  operators  say  indications  point  to  an 
ample  ore  supply  through  the  winter  months  and  until 
the  opening  of  navigation  in  1923.  Movement  of  ore 
over  the  Great  Lakes  routes  has  been  substantial  this 
year  and  it  is  expected  furnace  yards  and  lake  docks 
will  be  well  stocked  by  the  close  of  navigation. 


Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  unfilled  tonnage  reports  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  July  showed  5,776,161  tons  at 
the  close  of  that  month,  or  140,630  tons  more  than  re- 
ported on  the  books  June  30,  and  the  largest  amount  re- 
ported since  .A.pril  30,  1921,  when  unfilled  orders  stood 
at  5,845,224  tons.  The  increase  last  month  compares 
with  one  of  381,303  tons  in  June,  157,315  tons  in  May 
and  602,765  tons  in  April,  and  decreases  of  353,079 
tons,  100,609  tons  and  26,736  tons  in  March,  February 
and  January,  respectively.  On  July  31,  last,  the  Cor- 
poration had  945,837  tons  more  of  unfilled  business  on 
its  books  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  Following  is  the  un- 
filled tonnage  as  reported  by  months  since  January, 
1920: 

1922  1921  1920 

Jan.      31 4,241.678  7. .-.73, 164  9.2S;.441 

Feb.      28 4.141.069  6,933.867  9.:.02.0S1 

Mar.     31 4,494.148  6.284.76.S  9.892. 07.t 

Apr.     30 5.096.917  6,845,224  10.359.747 

May     31 .'•.,254,22s  5,482,487  10,94ii.465 

June     30 5.635.531  5. 117.868  10.97S,S17 

Julv      31 5,776,161  4,830.324  11. lis. 468 

Aug.     31 4,531.926  10,Sti."..03S 

Sept.     30 4. 560. 670  10.374,804 

Oct       31 4.2S6.S29  9. 836. 852 

Nov.     30 4.250.542  9.021.481 

Dec.      31 4,268.414  8.148.122 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April  30, 
1917,  when  it  was  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on 
Dec.  31,  1910,  at  2,605,747  tons. 


The  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  mak- 
ing extensive  repairs  to  one  of  its  blast  furnaces,  an- 
other of  which  has  just  been  repaired  and  is  ready  to 
be  blown  in  at  any  time. 
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Drill  with  Power  Claniping  Device 

In  drilling  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  arm  on  a  large 
radial  drilling  machine  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  op- 
erator to  leave  his  place  and  tighten  the  swinging 
column  with  the  arm  at  each  shift  of  the  drill.  To 
obviate  this,  the  Dreses  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  brought  out  a  power  column  clamping  device 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  was  devel- 
oped, it  is  said,  because  although  pneumatic  devices  for 
this  purpose  have  been  successfully  applied,  not  all 
shops  have  compressed  air,  and  where  it  is  available 
the  piping  to  the  machine  is  frequently  expensive  and 
inconvenient. 

The  device  receives  its  power  from  the  vertical  driv- 
ing shaft,  which  extends  through  the  oval  box.  By 
means  of  friction  clutches  the  screw  below  the  box  runs 
right  or  left  handed,  and  a  nut,  to  which  is  forked  a 
lever,  works  on  this  screw.  The  hub  of  the  lever  is 
tapped  and  works  on  the  column  binding  screw.  The 
engagement  of  the  friction  clutches  in  connection  with 
the  screw  is  accomplished  by  a  cam  located  on  top  of 
the  box.  The  cam  is  operated  by  the  splined  vertical 
and  horizontal  shafts,  a  pair  of  bevel  gears,  and  the 


Radial  Drill  with 
Power  Clamping 
Device  for  Column. 
The  clamp  is  con- 
trolleil  from  the 
head 


reported  to  be:  Iron  ore,  12s.  ($2.70  at  $4.50  per  £1); 
limestone,  3s.  (67%c.)  ;  coke,  £2  ($9).  Labor  is  not 
more  than  1.5s.  ($3.37%).  It  is  estimated  that  coal 
from  the  company's  mine,  when  opened  up,  will  cost 
not  more  than  15s.,  including  royalties,  at  the  works. 


lever  and  links  attached  and  moving  with  the  head,  as 
shown.  The  friction  clutches  are  self  releasing  and 
also  slip  at  either  end  of  the  tightner-levers  movement. 
The  arrangement  does  not  interfere  with  the  hand- 
column  clamping  device  in  front  of  the  column. 


Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron  in  New  Zealand 

According  to  the  Dominion  (New  Zealand)  the  first 
tapping  of  the  blast  furnace  at  Onakaka  took  place  on 
April  27.  This  furnace  was  erected  by  the  Onakaka 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  part  of  the  extensive  iron  ore  de- 
posits of  Golden  Bay.  The  company,  which  has  in- 
stalled a  modern  plant  for  the  production  of  pig  iron, 
has  its  own  supplies  of  coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone, 
and  is  able  to  get  the  ore  and  the  limestone  in  an  open 
quarry  opened  out  not  far  from  the  furnace.  The  fur- 
nace is  now,  it  is  reported,  running  smoothly,  no  diffi- 
culties being  encountered,  and  is  tapped  about  every 
8  hr. 

As  the  furnace  settles  down  to  work,  about  8  to  10 
tons  of  pig  iron  per  tap  will  be  produced.  The  expert 
in  charge  is  reported  to  be  well  satisfied,  and  to  say 
that  the  iron  produced  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
quite  up  to  the  desired  quality. 

Costs  of  raw  materials,  per  ton  of  iron  at  the  fur- 
nace, including  royalty,   labor   and   transportation  are 


The  Basset  Direct  Steel  Process 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  Basset  dii-ect 
process  of  steel  making,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  number 
of  shareholders  in  the  company  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  complete  absence  of  practical  results,  says  the 
Engineer,  London.  M.  Basset  admits- that  there  have 
been  technical  difficulties,  which,  he  says,  are  all  being 
overcome.  There  has  been  trouble  with  the  linings  of 
the  rotary  furnaces  which  were  unable  to  stand  the  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures  necessary  for  the  success 
of  this  process.  M.  Basset  also  confessed  at  the  general 
meeting  that  he  is  at  present  unable  to  produce  steel 
to  specification.  This,  he  said,  depends  solely  upon  the 
furnace.  Although  large  works  have  been  equipped 
for  the  production  of  Basset  steel  the  process  has  not 
yet  entered  the  industrial  phase  but,  said  M.  Basset, 
they  were  very  near  it,  and  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  would  be  producing  steel  at  one- 
half  the  present  cost  and  exporting  it   to  England. 


Weirton  Steel  Co.  to  Build 
By-Product  Plant 

The  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  has 
awarded  the  Koppers  Co.  a  contract  to  build  a  by- 
product coke  plant  and  motor  fuel  recovery  plant. 
Work  already  has  begun  on  the  first  battery  of  the 
by-product  plant  which  will  consist  of  37  ovens  of 
the  Koppers  company's  new  design,  with  a  capacity 
of  producing  more  than  600  net  tons  of  coke  per 
day,  entirely  from  high  volatile  coal.  It  is  expected 
that  this  unit  will  be  completed  and  in  operation 
ate  in  the  summer  of  1923.  Ultimately  the  plant 
will  consist  of  three  batteries  of 
ovens. 

The  design  of  the  ovens  to  be 
built  at  Weirton  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  five-oven  battery  -which 
has  been  in  operation  at  the  plant 
of  the  Chicago  By-Product  Coke 
Co.  for  the  past  six  months.  Each 
oven  will  have  a  capacity  of  more 
than  14  net  tons  of  coal  per 
charge.  This  new  type  of  oven  is 
about  14  in.  wide  and  embraces 
an  entirely  different  system  of 
heating  than  the  old  Koppers  design.  The  ovens  are  so 
arranged  that  at  any  time  they  can  be  heated  with 
either  blast  furnace  or  producer  gas.  thus  releasing 
all  the  valuable  coke  oven  gas  for. use  in  the  steel 
works.  The  Chicago  plant,  with  ovens  like  those  to  be 
constructed  at  Weirton,  has  been  operating  on  an  aver- 
age coking  time  of  12  hr.  and  has  been  on  as  low  coking 
time  as  9  hr.  50  min. 


Valuation  Engineers  Wanted 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — The  collection  of  the  in- 
come tax  becomes  a  complicated  affair  after  it  passes 
the  point  of  figuring  the  return  of  the  average  wage 
earner.  The  technical  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  in  need  of  valuation  engineers  in  general 
mining,  coal  mining,  oil  and  gas,  and  the  forest  indus- 
try. The  positions  pay  from  $3,G00  to  $4,800  a  year. 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will  re- 
ceive applications  until  Oct.  1.  No  written  examination 
will  be  given;  the  ratings  will  be  based  upon  education, 
training,  experience  and  physical  ability.  The  duties 
involve  estimation  of  quantities,  market  values,  value 
of  equipment,  cost' of  development,  etc.  Information 
and  application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  civil  service  board 
at  the  post  office  or  custom  house  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States. 
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Device  for  Safe  Operation  of  Presses 

A  safety  device  for  use  in  connection  with  presses 
and  drop  hammers,  and  which  is  a  departure  from 
those  controlled  by  a  trip  arrangement  or  operated  by 
a  side  sweeping  motion,  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Gibbons  Engineering  Co.,  Worcester.  It  is 
said  to  be  adaptable  to  any  type  of  press,  having  any 
type  of  die. 

The  device  is  shown  in  the  illustration  attached  to 
an  inclinable  press.  It  consists  of  two  housings  attached 
to  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  platen  of  the  press, 
which  support  a  shaft  that  holds  a  right-  and  left- 
hand  rocker  bar  or.  lever,  the  bar  being  keyed  to  the 
shaft.  Two  adjustable  uprights  hold  the  safety  bar. 
Two  independent  and  specially  made  chains,  intended 
to  assure  the  operator  double  protection,  are  attached  to 


Saffiy   Device   Jiistallud    on    Inclinable   Press.      The  safety 
bar  can  be  regulated  tor  various  work 

a  perforated  rocker  lever  arm  as  shown,  and  at  a 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  press  stroke,  giving  an 
angular  motion  of  ,6  in.  The  chain,  after  going  through 
the  pulleys,  is  placed  in  two  open  slots  on  a  ram  nut, 
and  can  be  detached  instantly.  The  ram  nut  can  be 
attached  at  any  convenient  place  over  the  slide-nut 
rest.     This  arrangement  gives  ram  control. 

A  wrist  strap  with  a  metal  part  attachment  on  the 
under  side  is  provided,  as  shown,  the  strap  being  made 
so  that  it  will  not  twist  on  the  wrist  or  slide  on  the 
operator's  arm  after  adjustment.  When  adjusted  it 
rests  against  the  safety  bar  while  the  operator  feeds 
work  into  the  press.  The  safety  bar  having  an  angu- 
lar motion  controlled  by  the  motion  of  the  ram  trav- 
erse, the  operator's  hand  is  removed  from  the  danger 
zone  on  each  downward  stroke  of  the  ram,  by  a  natural 
backward  movement,  instead  of  a  sweeping  movement 
across  the  pro.^s.  The  wrist  attachment  also  prevents 
the  operator's  hand  from  going  into  and  over  the  die 
too  far.  Where  a  press  is  not  provided  with  a  stand- 
ard non-repeating  clutch,  and  the  ram  descends  for  any 
reason,  the  safety  bar  forcibly  removes  the  operator's 
hand. 

The  baekward-and-away-from  the  die  motion  of  the 
safety  bar  can  be  regulated  for  any  kind  of  work  ">• 
for  any  physical  characteristics  of  the  operator.  Regu- 
lation is  by  th(^  safety  bar  itself  and  the  side  housing.3. 

The  Union  Steel  Corporation  of  South  Africa  is 
reported  by  the  London  Ironmonger  to  be  busy,  and 
although  prices  are  being  cut,  it  is  prepared  to  cut  still 
further  in  order  to  hold  all  the  South  African  trade 
possible.  It  is  now  rolling  45-lb.  rails,  for  which  there 
is  a  fair  demand,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  ex- 
pects to  be  rolling  girders  and  channels. 


Unusually  Hea\T  BuUding  Construction 

More  industrial  building  construction  was  started 
in  July  than  in  any  other  month  since  November,  1920, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  The 
amount  is  given  as  $31,882,000,  or  9  per  cent  of  the 
month's  total  of  $350,081,000  for  all  building  opera- 
tions. The  total  is  2  per  cent  above  that  for  June,  1922, 
and  65  per  cent  over  that  for  July,  1921.  It  is  greater 
than  any  previous  monthly  total  except  the  record  fig- 
ures for  April  and  May  of  this  year,  and  marks  the 
fourth  successive  month  of  unprecedented  building 
activity. 

Building  contracts  in  the  district  comprising  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
amounting  to  $124,655,000  in  July,  gave  the  largest 
monthly  figure  ever  recorded.  Construction  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  first  seven  months  of  1922  has 
amounted  to  $595,668,000,  or  29.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  $2,041,065,000  for  the  27  states  covered  (every- 
thing north  and  east  of  a  line  from  Topeka,  Kan.,  to 
Savannah,  Ga.)  The  total  is  60  per  cent  above  the 
figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1921. 


Drill  Steel  Survey 

The  comprehensive  field  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  de- 
termine the  present  status  of  heat  treatment  and  break- 
age of  rock  drill  steels  has  been  completed.  C.  Y.  Clay- 
ton and  H.  S.  Burnholz,  the  investigators,  recently  vis- 
ited some  twelve  mines.  Data  were  collected  from  these 
mines  on  heat  treatment,  kinds  of  drills  and  steels  in 
use,  etc.  A  detailed  report  will  be  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  mines  visited  and  it  is  probable  that 
comprehensive  reports  giving  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation will  be  issued  later  as  Government  publications, 
to  be  available  to  the  general  public. 


Universal  Attachment  for  Dial  Gage 

An  attachment,  known  as  the  Junior  universal,  for 
use  with  its  Junior  dial  cylinder  gage  outfit,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  B.  C.  Ames  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

The  component  members  of  attachment  may  be 
noted  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  shows 
also  the  set-up  for  proving  the  straightness  of  valve 


Universal  Attachment  for  Dial  Gage  Set  Up  for  Checking 
Valve  Stems 

stems.  It  clamps  in  any  position  permitting  gaging 
at  any  angle  and  may  be  attached  to  any  object  that 
will  fit  between  the  jaws  of  the  clamp. 

Indicating  straightness  of  crankshafts,  camshafts, 
thickness  of  piston  rings  and  thickness  of  other  ma- 
terial such  as  shims,  bearing  liners,  etc.,  are  among 
its  uses.  It  can  be  used  also  in  ascertaining  the  diam- 
eter of  pistons  and  indicating  the  truths  of  fly  wheels, 
gearbox  shafts  and  angles.  The  universal  attachment 
in  connection  with  the  dial  cylinder  gages  provides  a 
complete  testing  outfit,  but  where  the  cylinder  gage 
feature  is  not  required  the  attachment  may  also  be 
used  with  the  company's  di;il  gage  head. 


Notes  on  Basic  Electric  Furnace  Operation 

Grade  of  Lime  Necessary — Reducing  the  Phosphorus  and 

Sulphur — Alalleahle  or  Gray  Iron  Castings — 

High  and  Low  Tap  Voltages 

BY  CHARLES  WELLMAN  FRANCIS 


IN  an  article  published  in  the  preceding  issue  of 
The  Ikon  Age*  the  author  discussed  briefly  the 
charging  of  an  acid  furnace  heat.  This  same 
method  will  apply  to  the  basic  furnace  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  basic  practice  a  certain  amount  of  lime 
to  form  the  oxidizing  slag  is  either  charged  with  the 
scrap  or  added  after  the  charge  is  partly  melted.  The 
best  grade  of  lime  for  this  purpose  is  a  metallurgical 
lime,  high  in  calcium  oxide  and  low  in  magnesia,  as  a 
high  magnesia  content  will  tend  to  make  the  melting 
sluggish  and  the  slag  formed  will  be  heavy  and  hard  to 
manage. 

Removal  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur 

An  oxidizing  atmosphere  must  exist  in  the  basic 
electric  furnace  before  the  removal  of  phosphorus  is 
possible,  lime  being  the  agent  to  promote  this  condi- 
tion. The  phosphorus  in  the  steel  having  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  calcium  of  the 
lime,  unites  with  the  oxygen  to  form  phosphoric  pent- 
oxide  which  is  held  suspended  in  the  slag,  this  reaction 
taking  place  under  fairly  low  temperature  conditions. 
When  the  scrap  is  completely  melted,  this  slag  is  drawn 
off  as  completely  as  possible.  When  a  poor  grade  of 
scrap  has  been  charged  or  a  scrap  high  in  phosphorus, 
and  an  extremely  low  specification  for  phosphorus  is  to 
be  met,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  with  the  finest  grade 
of  alloy  steel  castings,  it  is  often  necessary  to  throw 
another  blanket  of  lime  over  the  molten  bath  for  the 
further  removal  of  phosphorus.  This  slag  is  likewise 
removed  and  analysis  shows  that  the  phosphorus  con- 
tent is  now  extremely  low  and  that  we  can  proceed 
further  with  the  heat. 

The  next  procedure  is  to  remove  the  sulphur  in  the 
steel.  To  accomplish  this  the  exact  opposite  conditions 
must  be  attained,  namely,  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  the 
furnace  which  is  obtained  by  a  deoxidizing  slag.  The 
chief  agent  in  obtaining  this  condition  is  carbon  which 
is  used  in  the  form  of  ground  petroleum  coke,  because 
this  tjT)e  of  coke  is  the  purest  and  has  the  lowest  sul- 
phur content.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  ground  petroleum 
coke  is- then  thrown  on  the  bath  to  form  this  deoxidizing 
slag. 

Steel  chemists  are  still  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  at  this  point, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  some  of  the  carbon 
unites  with  the  calcium  of  the  lime  to  form  calcium 
carbide  while  the  remainder  combines  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  In  15 
to  20  min.  a  test  of  this  slag  is  taken  from  the  furnace 
on  the  end  of  a  hook  and  if  its  ingredients  are  right 
it  will  appear  as  a  black,  spongy  mass  which  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air  disintegrates  and  crumbles  away  to 
a  grayish  white  powder  which  smells  strongly  of  cal- 
cium carbide.  This  slag  is  known  as  the  carbide  slag 
or  white  slag,  and  its  presence  indicates  that  sulphur 
has  been  eliminated  to  a  high  degree.  The  existence 
of  this  slag  indicates  a  state  of  chemical  equilibrium, 
so  to  speak,  and  so  long  as  the  slag  can  be  kept  in  this 
condition  the  analysis  can  be  held  constant  for  an  in- 
definite time.     An  analysis  taken  at  this  time  will  be 

'In  the  issue  of  July  27,  p.  201.  the  author  discussed  the 
choice  of  an  electric  furnace;  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  3.  p.  277 
the  economy  features  of  electric  foundry  de.sipm  and  equip- 
ment, and  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  10,  p.  .■!45,  acid  electric  fur- 
nace practice. 


accurate  and  representative  of  the  underlying  metal 
and  is  the  basis  for  figuring  the  final  ferroalloy  addi- 
tions. 

Non-Removal  of  All  Oxidizing  Slag 

There  is  one  essential  point  regarding  the  above 
process  which  cannot  be  emphasized  too  highly;  that  is 
the  importance  of  the  i-emoval  of  all  of  the  oxidizing 
slag  before  the  deoxidizing  slag  is  added  to  the  bath. 
If  some  of  the  first  slag  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
bath  when  the  second  slag  is  added,  the  phosphorus 
which  is  being  held  suspended  in  the  first  slag  as 
phosphorus  pentoxide  will  be  liberated  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  carbon  in  the  second  slag  has  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  than  does  the  phosphorus. 
Carbon  dioxide  will  be  formed  and  the  phosphorus  thus 
liberated  will  once  more  enter  the  steel,  and  probably 
raise  the  phosphorus  content  above  the  desired  specifi- 
cation. 

The  following  actual  example  will  illustrate  this 
fact  in  a  very  marked  manner:  The  writer  was  called 
upon  to  meet  a  specification  of  0.020  per  cent  phosphorus 
or  under  and  the  only  available  scrap  for  the  pui-pose 
was  automobile  turnings,  which  during  the  period  of 
the  war  were  actually  analyzing  as  high  as  0.11  per 
cent  phosphorus.  Needless  to  say  that  it  required 
anywhere  from  two  to  five  oxidizing  slags  to  bring 
the  phosphorus  to  a  point  within  reason.  We  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  phosphorus  test  analysis 
of  0.008  per  cent  to  0.01  per  cent  before  we  could 
proceed  with  the  heat  because,  when  the  slag  under 
which  this  test  was  taken  was  removed  and  the  deoxi- 
dizing slag  added,  we  found  that  the  average  pick-up 
of  phosphorus  was  enough  to  bring  the  final  phosphorus 
analysis  just  within  the  specification  of  0.020  per  cent 
in  many  instances.  This  increase  was  due  t)  the  lib- 
erated phosphorus  from  the  oxidizing  slag,  brought 
down  into  the  bath  by  the  carbon  in  the  deoxidizing 
slag,  as  certain  portions  of  this  slag  adhere  to  the 
banks  and  are  next  to  impossible  to  pull  out  of  the 
furnace. 

Gray  Iron  Castings  and  the  Basic  Furnace 

The  higher  the  carbon  content  the  easier  it  is  to 
obtain  the  white  or  desulphurizing  Slag.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  basic  electric  furnace  is  an  ideal 
means  for  making  pig  iron,  malleable  or  gray  iron  cast- 
ings in  view  of  the  fact  that  high  sulphur  cannot  exist 
in  the  presence  of  high  carbon  on  a  basic  bottom.  Thus 
iron  practice  in  the  basic  electric  furnace  resolves  itself 
into  one  operation,  namely,  that  of  removing  the  phos- 
phorus. At  this  point,  however,  we  encounter  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  some  instances  because  the  removal 
of  phosphorus  cannot  be  facilitated  to  any  high  degree 
in  the  presence  of  a  high  carbon  content.  Hence  in  the 
manufacture  of  irons  where  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
secure  a  low-carbon  melt,  a  low  phosphorus  scrap  for 
charging  must  be  resorted  to,  and  iron  practice  in  gen- 
eral becomes  a  melting  and  recarburization  process. 

In  making  the  ordinary  grade  of  medium  steel  for 
castings  on  a  basic  bottom  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
use  more  than  one  slag,  provided  a  good  quality  of 
scrap  is  used  in  which  the  phosphorus  analysis  shows 
a  basic  specification.  In  some  cases,  however,  where 
the  melt  down  shows  a  dirty  slag,  it  is  often  ad\'isable 
to  remove  this  slag,  as  the  white  slag  has  a  tendency 
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to  make  a  quicker  appearance  under  these  cleaner  work- 
ing conditions. 

High  and  Low  Tap  Setondary  Voltage 

Some  of  the  present  day  furnace  builders  have  their 
equipment  so  designed  as  to  supply  the  secondary  volt- 
age at  two  distinct  values,  or  high  and  low  tap  as  they 
are  respectively  termed.  This  feature  has  a  decided 
advantage  for  basic  operation  in  that  it  peiTiiits  the 
use  of  a  short  arc  on  the  low  tap  connection  which  is 
made  use  of  after  the  heat  has  been  melted  and  the 
deoxidizing  slag  has  been  added.  With  the  lower  volt- 
age a  better  control  of  the  metal  temperature  is  as- 
sured, resulting  primarily  in  longer  life  of  the  refrac- 
tories due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  short  arc,  being 
partly  smothered  by  the  puffy  basic  slag,  causes  con- 
siderable less  reflection  on  the  roof  and  side  walls. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long  arc  caused  by  the  high  tap 


connection  is  stronger  and  tends  to  scatter  the  slag 
away  from  the  ends  of  the  electrodes,  thus  baring  the 
metal  in  spots  and  causing  a  stronger  reflection  to  play 
on  the  roof  and  side  walls  which  will  tend  to  make  them 
drip  in  a  short  time,  to  say  nothing  of  burning  the 
carbon  out  of  the  deoxidizing  slag  as  can  be  readily 
seen  by  the  dense  black  smoke  which  arises  through  the 
electrode  eyes.  With  the  proper  adjustment  on  the 
switchboard  rlioostats,  the  heat  can  be  held  under  the 
short  arc  for  an  indefinite  period  without  detrimental 
effect  on  the  refractories. 

Basic  electric  furnace  practice  differs  greatly 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  two  shops 
who  make  use  of  identically  the  same  practice.  This 
is  due  in  many  instances  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
of  steel  melters,  local  conditions  as  applied  particularly 
to  the  scrap  market,  and  the  class  of  work  handled  by 
the  various  shops. 


Passing  Rivets  with  a  Rivet  Gun 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  Penflex 
rivet  gun  of  the  Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  use  at  the  yard  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.  The  components  of  the  rivet  passing 
outfit  shown  are  a  compressed  air  tank,  a  foot  treadle 
mechanism  to  release  the  air,  a  compressed  air  inlet, 
shown  at  the  right  side  of  the  tank;   a  head  or  body 


The  Healed  Rivet 
Being  Placed  on 
the  Valve,  Which 
Re-closes  Automat- 
ically. Pressing  the 
foot  lever  shown 
releases  the  com- 
pressed air  and 
sends  rivet  on  its 
journey 


into  which  the  rivet  is  inserted;  metal  tubing  for  trans- 
mitting the  hot  rivets,  and  a  receiver  into  which  the 
rivets  are  shot. 

The  gun  and  the  forge  are  conveniently  located  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place  and  the  tubing  led  to  the  job. 
As  each  rivet  is  heated  and  ready  to  be  passed  it  is 
set  by  the  heater  on  a  valve  provided  in  an  opening 
contained  in  the  head  of  the  gun.  The  rivet  opens  this 
valve  by  its  own  weight  and  enters  the  machine.  The 
valve  redoses  automatically  and  the  rivet  is  sent  on 
its  journey  simply  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle.  The 
latter  operation  releases  the  compressed  air,  which  has 
been  supplied  to  the  tank,  into  the  head  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  speeds  the  hot  rivet  through  the  flexible 
tubing.  The  rivet  is  shot  into  a  receiver  at  the  other 
end,  where  the  holder-on  removes  and  inserts  it  in  the 
hole. 

The  rivet  gun  has  a  distance  capacity  of  125  ft.,  de- 


livering rivets  up  or  down  at  the  rate  of  50  ft.  every 
three  seconds.  It  is  claimed  that  the  gun  has  even 
exceeded  this  performance,  shooting  rivets  180  ft.  in 
nine  and  a  fraction  seconds  without  subjecting  the 
rivets  to  change  in  temperature. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  afforded  by  this 
equipment  is  that  it  eliminates  the  necessity  of  placing 
rivet  forges  in  closed  compartments,  keeping  the  fires 
and  their  fumes  out  of  closed  places  to  the  benefit  not 
only  of  the  riveting  gang,  but  also  of  other  workers 
there.  Delivering  heated  rivets  to  points  of  operation 
difficult  for  direct  passing  facilitates  work  in  inacces- 
sible places,  and  passer  boys  are  not  needed.  As  to 
air  consumption,  data  furnished  would  indicate  that 
this  equipment  does  not  materially  increase  the  total 
requirements  of  compressed  air  per  rivet  on  new  con- 
struction and  a  substantial  reduction  in  rivet  passing 
costs  is  claimed  by  the  makers.  Prevention  of  a  high 
percentage  of  accidents  in  bridge  building  and  struc- 
tural work  caused  by  faulty  rivet  passing  is  also  a 
feature.  The  equipment  is  particularly  adaptable  to 
building  steel  masts  in  place. 


Agents  for  Caucasian  Manganese  Ore 

The  Association  of  Manganese  Ore  Miners  of  the 
Caucasus,  in  which  the  Georgian  Government  holds  a 
sub.stantial  interest,  has  appointed  the  Iron  &  Ore 
Corporation  of  America,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
agent  for  the  United  States  for  all  manganese  ore 
coming  from  the  Caucasus.  Paul  G.  Leoni,  president 
of  the  company,  who  recently  returned  from  a  two 
months'  business  trip  to  Europe,  told  in  an  interview 
with  The  Iron  Age  of  having  completed  negotiations 
by  which  the  Iron  &  Ore  Corporation  of  America  will 
handle  all  sales  of  Caucasian  manganese  ore  anTl  man- 
ganese dioxide  in  the  United   States. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Georgian  Government, 
which  controls  the  manganese  fields  in  the  Caucasus, 
all  exports  must  pass  through  the  Association  of  Man- 
ganese Ore  Miners  of  the  Caucasus,  in  which  the 
government  holds  a  substantial  financial  interest.  Three 
cargoes  of  manganese  ore,  with  an  average  analysis 
of  5.3  per  cent  manganese,  were  delivered  at  Baltimore 
in  July. 

Fuel  oil  is  now  being  employed  by  the  N.  &  G. 
Taylor  Co.,  at  its  open-hearth  furnace  plant  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  and  by  running  emergency  pipe  lines 
to  other  departments  of  the  works,  it  expects  to  re- 
duce materially  the  need  for  coal.  -■Vs  it  is,  the  company 
reports  a  stock  of  coal  sufficient  for  full  operation  for 
six  weeks  and  that  changing  over  to  using  fuel  oil  wll 
allow  the  plant  to  run  several  months  with  its  present 
stock   of  coal.  _^ 

Five  100-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  are  to  be  built 
by  Alex  Laughlin  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  Wiscon- 
sin Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago.  These  furnaces  are  to 
be  housed  in  an  addition  to  the  plant  now  in  process 
of  erection.  The  melting  units  are  of  heavy  design, 
embodying  modern  features  of  regular  furnaces. 


Anti-Friction  Bearings  in  the  Steel  Mill 

Arguments  For  and  Against  Their  Use — They  Avoid  Oil 

and  Reduce  Wear  and  Maintenance  Cost — 

First  Cost  Is  Heavier 


RY   A.    M.    MAC  CUTCHEON 


(Concluded  from  page  355,  Aug.  10) 


WHILE  the  history,  manufacture  and  application 
or  mounting  of  anti-friction  bearings  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  engineer,  the  real  question  he 
wishes  to  consider  is,  what  are  the  advantages  of  such 
a  type  of  bearing,  and  what  are  the  disadvantages. 
These  are  presented  in  summary  form,  compiled  from 
information  received  from  bearing  manufacturers  and 
from  users  of  this  type  of  bearing. 

Advantages 

1 — Absence  of  oil.     Steel  mill  electrical  engineers  have  esti- 
mated that  oil  is  responsible  for  60  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
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only  the  friction  and  windage  losses  of  the  machine 
under  test,  but  also  the  losses  of  the  driving  motor. 
However,  since  the  driving  motor  was  the  same  in  each 
case,  the  difference  between  the  losses  will  represent 
the  saving  of  the  ball  bearing  over  the  oil-ring  hearing. 

The  second  case,  Fig.  12,  represents  a  somewhat 
similar  test  conducted  on  three  motors,  normally  rated 
.30  hp.  at  850  r.p.m.  Motors  were  identical  excepting 
the  bearings;  one  was  equipped  with  oil-ring  bearings, 
a  second  with  Hyatt  roller  bearings  and  the  third  with 
Hess-Bright  ball  bearings.  In  this  test  the  losses  of 
the  driving  motor  were  deducted  from  the  watt  input, 
and  the  only  inaccuracy  is  that  the  losses  shown  in- 
clude the  belt  loss.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at 
slow  speeds,  the  reduction  in  loss  with  the  use  of  ball 
bearings  is  not  nearly  so  apparent  as  at  high  speeds. 
It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  the  loss  with  roller 
bearings  falls  between  the  loss  with  oil  bearings  and 
with  ball  bearings,  and  more  closely  follows  the  line 
of  the  oil  bearing  loss  at  the  high  speed. 

The  third  case.  Fig.  13,  represents  the  test  on  the 
same  three  motors,  showing  the  number  of  seconds  that 
the  armature  would  rotate  after  shutting  off  the  power, 
plotted  against  the  speed.  The  results  in  this  test 
closely  checked  in  quantitative  value  the  tests  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  12.    Sufficient  tests  have  not  been  made 
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Fig.   11.     Comparison  of  Losses  Between  a  Ball 

Bearing  and  an  Oil  Bearing  Motor.     Each  motor 

was  7 '4    hp.,   230  volt,    800   to   2400  r.p.m. 


motor  troubles,  causing  injury  to  insulation,  short  circuit- 
ing of  commutator  bars,  gumming  of  commutator,  collect- 
ine  dust  and  a  general  unsightly  condition.  The  lubricant 
is  more  easily  retained  in  a  ball  or  roller  bearing  than  in 
a  sleeve  bearing, 

2 — Reduction  in  maintenance  cost.  Much  less  frequent  atten- 
tion need  be  given  to  the  lubrication  of  a  ball  or  roller 
bearing.  The  weight  of  evidence  received  from  users  of 
anti-friction  bearing  motors  is  to  the  effect  that  failure  of 
bearings  is  much  less  frequent  than  on  oil-ring  bearing 
motors. 

3 — Reduced  wear  of  the  bearing,  resulting  in  less  frequent 
renewal,  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  rotor,  and  the  conse- 
quent decreased  air  gap  at  the  bottom.  This  consideration 
is  of  particular  importance  on  induction  motors,  with  their 
necessarily  small  air  gaps, 

4 — Increased  efficiency.  A  record  was  presented  of  a  test  on 
a  3-hp.,  ISOO-r.p.m.  induction  motor.  Three  motors  were 
used,  one  equipped  with  ring  oiler  bearings,  another  with 
waste  packed  bearings  and  the  third  with  ball  bearings. 
The  test  showed  the  following  efflciencies: 

Ring    oiling    bearing 81%  per  cent 

Waste    packed 80%  per  cent  '■ 

Ball    bearing 84       per  cent 

Figs.  11,  12  and  13  represent  the  results  of  tests 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  writer.  In  the 
first  case.  Fig.  11,  two  motors  normally  rated  at  7% 
hp.,  850  r.p.m.,  with  9^4 -in.  diameter  armatures,  were 
at  different  times  belt  driven  by  the  same  motor.  One 
machine  under  test  was  equipped  with  oil-ring  bear- 
ings and  the  other  with  ball  bearing.s;  in  all  other  ways 
they   were    identical.     The    watt   input   represents    not 
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to  present  conclusive  evidence,  and  many  more  should 
be  conducted,  but  so  far  as  the  investigation  has  pro- 
ceeded, it  appears  certain  that  motors  equipped  with 
anti-friction  bearings  save  power. 

5 — A  considerably  decreased  torque  may  be  used  at  starting. 
In  the  case  of  an  oil-ring  bearing,  sufficient  torque  must 
be  applied  to  break  the  contact  of  the  shaft  on  the  bearing 
metal  before  the  oil  film  is  established. 

6 — Anti-friction  bearings  make  possible  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  overall  length  and  in  the  weight  of  the  end 
housing.  Babbitted  bearings  are  usually  designed  with 
the  bearing  length  2%  or  3  times  the  shaft  diameter, 
whereas  the  length  of  the  ball  bearings  is  usually  not  over 
one-third  of  the  shaft  diameter.  A  ball  bearing  manu- 
facturer states  that  a  tabulation  of  standard  motor  sizes 
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proves  that  the  overall  length  can  be  reduced  on  an  aver- 
age of  15  to  20  j»:  cent,  by  the  use  of  ball  bearings. 
7 — Information  recced  from  the  lailroads.  the  government 
and  the  steel  mills,  which  have  experimented  with  anti- 
friction bearings,  indicate  that  these  bearings  have  been 
successful:  this  experience  should  certainly  be  classed  as 
a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  such  bearings. 

Disadvantages 

!— Cost.  The  first  cost  of  the  motor  will  be  greater,  and  two 
lines  of  motors  will  have  to  be  manufactured,  so  long  as 
the  users  of  motors  are  not  unanimous  in  opinion.  A  user 
changing  to  the  anti-friction  type  of  bearing,  will  have  to 
carry  two  lines  of  spares  until  all  of  the  oil-ring  bearing 
motors  have  worn  out  or  been  replaced. 

2— Difficulty  in  making  replacements.  It  does  not  .seem  that 
it  will  e\er  be  possible  to,  replace  a  ball  bearing  so  easily 
as  an  oil-ring  bearing.  To  secure  proper  operation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inner  race  be  tight  on  the  shaft,  which 
prevents  its  easy  removal.     For   steel   mill    operation,    it 
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Fig.  13.  Comparative  Motor  Drift  of  a  Ball 
Bearing,  a  Roller  Bearing  and  an  Oil  Bearing 
Motor,  Showing  the  Period  Taken  by  Each 
Motor  to  Become  Stationary,  After  Power  Was 
Shut   Off.   from   Speeds   of   1100    to   1650   r.p.m. 


may  be  necessary  to  carrj'  complete  armatures  with  bear- 
ings assembled.  This  would  certainly  not  be  justified 
unless  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  bearing  troubles 
more  than  compensated  for  this  extra  expense. 

3 — The  care  necessary  in  successfully  mounting  anti-friction 
bearings  and  assembling  the  armature,  in  the  frame.  The 
oil-ring  type  of  bearing  does  not  require  the  careful 
assembly  needed  wtth  an  anti-friction  bearing. 

t — It  is  essential  very  carefully  to  protect  anti-friction  bear- 
ings in  handling  and  installation.  This  is  readily  recog- 
nized as  a  di-sadvantage  in  steel  plants. 

5 — The  workman  in  the  steel  mill  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
mounting  of  anti-friction  bearings,  and  the  assembly  of 
such  motors.  This  must  be  charged  up  as  a  disadvantage, 
until  the  average  worker  becomes  sufHcicntly  familiar  with 
this  type  of  motor  to  be  able  to  disassemble  it  without 
difllculty  or  detailed  instruction. 

C— In  cases  of  armature  grounding,  current  may  pass 
through  the  balls  or  rollers  and  the  races,  causing  pitting; 
In  extreme  cases  actually  fusing  the  race  to  tlie  balls  or 
rolls. 

"—Under  emergency  conditions,  where  a  spare  bearing  is 
not  available,  the  oil-ring  type  of  bearing  may  be  babbitted 
or  cast  by  any  reasonably  good  workman.  This  is  not 
possible  with  the  anti-friction  type. 

*!— The  strongest  argument  against  the  use  of  the  anti- 
friction bearing,  or  any  other  device,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  thoroughly  proved  under  actual  operating 
conditions.  Whether  or  not  the  anti-friction  bearing  will 
startd  up  as  well  as  the  oil-ring  bearing  under  shock  and 
unusual  load  conditions  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
demonstrated.  Until  the  case  for  the  anti-friction  bear- 
ing has  been  (irmly  established,  it  must  be  recognized  as 
being  on  trial. 

E.xperience  in    Steel  Mills 

Some  experience  has  already  been  gained  by  certain 
steel  plants,  and  with  their  permission  specific  refer- 
ence is  made  to  their  experience.  The  list  is  not  com- 
plete. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  equipped 
several  crane   motors  with  roller  bearings.     The  com- 


pany has  also  changed  certain  other  •motors  over  to  ball 
bearings,  and  has  bought  some  ball  bearing  motors. 
Experience  so  far  has  been  satisfactory.  The  engineers 
feel  that  there  are  certain  advantages  in  the  use  of 
anti-friction  bearings,  and  so  far  have  experienced  no 
trouble,  but  do  not  feel  that  the  bearings  have  been  in 
operation  sufficiently  long  to  determine  definitely  that 
they  are  entirely  satisfactory  in  heavy  steel  mill 
service. 

The  National  Tube  Co.  has  in  operation  at  McKees- 
port  a  few  small  vertical  motors  with  ball  thrust  bear- 
ings, which  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  re- 
placed sleeve  bearings  with  ball  bearings  on  a  motor 
driving  a  shear.  Trouble  with  the  sleeve  bearing  oc- 
curred, due  to  the  fact  that  at  each  operation  of  the 
shear  a  shoclc  was  transferred  back  to  the  motor,  and 
caused  the  oil  to  be  forced  out  of  the  bearing,  allowing 
it  to  run  dry.  Ball  bearing  motors  have  perfonned 
very  well  on  the  service.  The  company  has  also  applied 
ball  bearings  to  motors  used  in  connection  with  grind- 
ing tools,  where  it  was  necessary  to  operate  the  motor 
in  (positions  such  that  the  oil  would  run  out  of  the  oil 
well.  This  application  has  been  in  operation  for  two 
years  without  any  attention. 

The  electrical  engineer  feels  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  ball  bearings  in  connection  with  motors  de- 
pends largely  on  u.sing  balls  of  ample  size  to  carry  all 
pressure,  and  feels  that  a  double  row  of  balls  should 
be  used.  The  only  argument  that  he  advances  against 
ball  bearings  is  that,  in  case  of  failure,  the  bearing 
must  be  replaced  with  an  entirely  new  bearing,  or  at 
least  with  a  new  set  of  balls.  If  the  spare  parts  were 
not  available,  the  motor  would  have  to  .«hut  dow-n, 
whereas  if  the  sleeve  bearing  were  used  and  no  spare 
were  available,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple 
imatter  to  take  out  the  old  bearing,  rebabbit  and  put  it 
back  into  service.  This,  however,  he  considers  to  be 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  sleeve  bearing  will  wear  out 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  ball  bearing.  With 
proper  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  bearing,  anti- 
friction bearings  can  be  used  probably  more  successfully 
than  sleeve  bearings. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Duquesne  works,  has 
equipped  a  number  of  motors  with  anti-friction  bear- 
ings, and  the  experience  gained  in  operating  these 
motors  over  a  period  of  two  to  six  years  indicates  that 
troubles  have  been  almost  negligible.  These  have  been 
caused,  first,  by  the  grounding  of  direct  current  arma- 
tures, making  the  ball  races  of  bearings  paths  for  the 
current,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  pitting  the  bearing, 
and  in  other  instances  in  the  complete  welding  of  the 
bearing  into  a  solid  mass;  secondly,  the  u.?e  of  improper 
grease,  which  has  destroyed  the  bearing  surface.  This 
company  feels  it  desirable  to  inclose  the  anti-friction 
bearing  completely  in  a  cartridge. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  at  Gary  has  installed  a  num- 
ber of  Hyatt  roller  bearings,  which  have  given  splendid 
results.  The  electrical  engineer  at  this  plant  thinks 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  equip  all  constant 
speed  motors  with  ball  bearings — especially  the  induc- 
tion type. 


The  value  of  crude  materials  imported  for  use  in 
manufacturing  was  .S5  per  cent  greater  in  June  this 
year  than  in  June,  1921,  indicating  again  the  activity 
of  manufacturing,  for  the  ratio  for  the  month  of  May 
this  year  compared  with  May,  1921,  was  34  per  cent. 
The  imports  of  "manufactures  for  further  use  in  man- 
ufacturing" were  valued  at  75  per  cent  more  in  June 
than  they  were  in  June  a  year  aero.  This  show.'  an 
increase  over  the  high  ratio  for  May,  1922,  and  May, 
1921,  of  164  to  100. 


British  unemployment  during  the  first  half  of  1922 
averaged  1(>.4  per  cent,  as  measured  by  trade  union  re- 
turns compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The  figure 
for  June,  15.7  per  cent,  was  the  best  month  of  the  six. 
It  compares  with  23.1  per  cent  for  the  previous  June — 
the  coal  miners  on  strike  at  that,  time  being  excluded. 
The  total  number  of  workers  registered  as  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  June  was  1,455,000. 


Serious  Coal  Prol^lems  Being  Faced 

Distribution  Will  Involve  Many  Difficulties  Even  if  Miners' 

Strike  Is  Settled — Congress  May  Not  Be  Asked  for 

Legislation  at  Present 


Washington,  Aug.  15. — Distribution  of  coal  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  priority  rules  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  having  been  ordered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Committee,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  faces 
a  critical  situation  unless  negotiations  for  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike  in  all  the  coal  States  are  brought 
quickly  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Hope  is  entertained 
here  that  this  will  come  about,  but  even  under  this  con- 
dition sight  is  not  lost  of  the  seriousness  of  the  rail- 
road strike  situation  that  still  exists  despite  efforts  of 
the  Administration  to  have  railroad  executives  and 
shopmen  come  to  terms.  The  attitude  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  has  increased  apprehension  and  left  the 
entire  matter  at  a  point  where  it  may  have  to  be  fought 
out.  The  announcement  that  the  President  will  address 
Congress  in  a  day  or  two  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
he  will  ask  legislation,  though  labor  evidently  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  action  from  Congress  that 
would  be  favorable  to  it  as  to  restoration  of  seniority 
rights  and  other  points  at  issue  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  suggested,  with  most  of 
the  railroads  agreeing,  that  the  question  of  seniority 
right  be  left  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  a  Govern- 
ment body. 

If  the  Coal  Strike  Is  Settled 

Yet  with  a  quick  settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  and 
the  railroad  situation  remaining  unchanged,  Govern- 
ment officials  have  expressed  the  view  that  by  careful 
distribution  practically  adequate  supplies  of  coal  could 
be  furnished  for  all  needs.  While  the  priority  classi- 
fication of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  probably  would 
remain  as  at  present,  with  perhaps  a  higher  rating  as 
to  certain  products,  such  as  tin  plate,  oil  country  goods, 
steel  for  car  repairing  and  building,  etc.,  it  is  thought 
it  could  be  supplied  sufficiently  to  insure  good  opera- 
tions and  permit  resumption  of  idle  furnaces  and  steel 
plants.  The  shortage  of  fuel,  however,  has  become  so 
acute  that  supervision  of  distribution  for  several 
months  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  no  matter 
how  soon  the  strike  may  be  settled,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  While  there  is  a  belief  among  some  that  it 
will  require  a  considerable  time  to  re-equip  some  coal 
mines  before  they  could  resume  normal  production,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  virtually  all  of  them  have  been 
kept  in  good  condition  and  could  begin  full  production 
practically  at  once.  This  latter  view  is  shared  by  Fuel 
Distributer  Spencer,  among;  others. 

Shipments  to  Great  Lakes 

The  first  application  of  the  priority  rules  on  a  large 
scale  was  made  yesterday  when  it  was  decided  to  ship 
12,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  by  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Northwest.  The  tonnage  for  the  Northwest  is 
to  be  shipped  before  the  close  of  the  navigation  season, 
250,000  tons  to  move  this  week,  400,000  tons  next  week 
and  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  tons  each 
week.  The  latter  depends  largely,  however,  on  the 
assumption  that  union  fields  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
reopened  soon,  but  is  complicated  by  the  possibility  of 
Pennsylvania  State  authorities  making  claim  for  some 
of  the  tonnage  for  that  State.  The  shipment  of  such 
large  tonnage  to  the  Northwest  will  mean  the  taking 
of  coal  from  districts  which  supply  large  quantities 
to  the  iron  and  steel  plants.  The  estimate  made  is  said 
to  be  conservative,  however,  and  was  arrived  at  by  a 
delegation  comprising  members  of  the  Northwestern 
Coal  Dock  Operators'  Association  and  members  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Fuel  Committee  who  presented  the 
fuel  requirements  of  five  Northwestern  States  to  Mr. 
Spencer  last  week.     Distribution  of  lake  cargo  coal  is 


in  charge  of  C.  E.  Tuttle.  Victor  Palmer,  of  the  Rice 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  as  adviser  to 
Mr.  Tuttle. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  yesterday  that  it  has  been  def- 
initely decided  to  give  coal  to  by-product  coke  ovens 
which  serve  public  utilities  with  the  provision  that  the 
coke  may  be  taken  over  for  distribution  for  domestic 
consumption.  While  there  are  comparatively  few  by- 
product plants  serving  public  utilities,  it  is  plain  that 
even  these,  when  connected  with  steel  works,  might  be 
unable  to  keep  their  coke. 

A  great  deal  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Spencer  has  been 
taken  up  in  conference  with  usei's  of  coal  whose  neces- 
sities were  declared  to  be  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  go  through  the  routine  of  application  to 
governors'  committees  and  in  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  such  committees.  Orders  for  distribution 
of  coal  have  been  issued  as  the  result  of  representa- 
tions made  by  some  of  the  conferees  speaking  for  rtiu- 
nicipalities,  etc.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  become 
a  party  to  the  arrangement  for  controlled  distribution 
of  coal  following  the  conference  of  Canadian  represen- 
tatives who  informed  Mr.  Spencer  that  Canada  would 
co-operate  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  and  would  under- 
take to  distribute  coal  allotted  to  it.  Mr.  Spencer  said 
that  Canada  is  shipping  some  coal  to  the  United  States. 

Needs  of  Public  Utilities 

Estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey that  public  utilities  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
would  require  765,000  tons  of  coal  weekly  and  that  rail- 
roads in  that  section  would  require  2,000,000  tons  each 
week.  At  the  rate  of  production  of  about  3,800,000 
tons  weekly  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  would 
be  left  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  week  for  dis- 
tribution among  food  and  feed  producers,  handlers  of 
perishable  goods,  live  stock,  ice  plants,  and  coke  and 
fuel  oil  plants.  The  production  is  but  38  per  cent  of 
normal  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  output  must  in- 
crease greatly  if  the  plan  of  distribution  is  to  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily  and  production  of  industrial  plants, 
including  iron  and  steel,  is  to  be  increased  rather  than 
further  curtailed. 

Users  of   Coal   Object 

Users  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
already  shown  strong  inclination  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  Presidential  Distribution  Committee  to  take  con- 
tract coal  from  them  and  divert  it  to  other  consumers, 
but  there  has  been  no  denial  of  the  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  priority  and 
preference  for  the  supplying  and  moving  of  cars  loaded 
with  coal  where  there  might  be  a  conflict  with  coal  con- 
tracted for  by  so-called  essential  users.  At  the  same 
time,  doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  as  to  the  right 
of  the  commission  to  say  that  where  there  was  no  trans- 
portation disability,  a  mine  operator  should  decline 
to  furnish  coal  on  a  contract  say  to  an  automobile  plant 
unless  the  operator  had  supplied  coal  to  a  food  plant 
with  which  he  had  no  contractural  relations  and  would 
not  have  except  through  a  committee  appointed 
by  a  governor.  A  conflict  also  has  risen  between  pre- 
ferred users.  Attorney  General  Daugherty  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  that  coal  orders  under  priority  class 
1  have  preference  over  coal  produced  on  contract  made 
before  the  issuance  of  service  order  No.  23  between  a 
mine  operator  and  a  public  utility  which  is  also  a  pre- 
ferred user.  These  questions  involve  the  duty  of  the 
mine  operator  as  to  the  order  in  which  he  shall  load 
coal  in  cars  set  by  the  railroads  in  accordance  with 
the   Interstate    Commerce    Commission's  orders.     The 
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Presidential  Committee  has  stated  in  an  announcement 
that  "while  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
contracts  as  far  as  possible,  the  feeling  is  that  general 
contracts  must,  in  a  measure,  take  secondary  position 
to  the  meeting  of  particularly  urgent  coal  necessities 
created  under  an  exigency  which  has  arisen  since  such 
contracts  were  entered  into. 


"Present  plans  of  the  Fuel  Distribution  Committee 
are  that  orders  for  class  No.  1  coal  shall  be  so  distrib- 
uted as  not  to  disturb  seriously  the  proper  distribution 
of  cars.  All  orders  for  coal  considered  to  be  within 
that  classification  will  go  to  the  district  committees, 
which  will  apportion  the  orders  among  the  mines  in 
their  districts." 


Ford  Railroad  Hauls  Coal  to  Detroit 


Detroit,  Aug.  12. — Priority  rules,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Administration  at  Washington  has  under- 
taken to  enforce,  make  no  provision  for  the  continuance 
of  operations  of  the  automotive  and  allied  industries, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  today  by  William  W. 
Potter,  Michigan  fuel  administrator,  upon  his  return 
from  a  conference  at  Washington  with  Federal  Admin- 
istrator H.  B.  Spencer.  The  statement  occasioned  con- 
siderable uneasiness  here,  as  the  bulk  of  Michigan's  in- 
dustrial employment  is  dependent  upon  the  operations 
of  the  motor  car  and  accessory  factories.  The  ques- 
tion now  being  asked  is  how  long  will  the  motor  in- 
dustry be  able  to  continue  under  available  power  re- 
sources? 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.  this  week  carried  one  of 
the  heaviest  power  loads  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany, indicating  that  mo.st  of  the  factories  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Detroit  are  using  Edison  power  to  con- 
serve their  own  fuel.  The  Edison  company  has  20  days' 
supply  of  fuel  on  hand  not  subject  to  priority  rules  and 
which  will  allow  the  company  to  give  capacity  service 
over  that  period. 

Should  motor  car  factories  be  forced  to  suspend 
operations,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  action  would  "^e 
necessary  much  before  Sept.  1.5  or  Oct.  1  and  this 
would  not  be  a  serious  matter,  except  for  thp  unom- 
ployment  of  workers,  as  the  early  fall  months  are 
?mon<?-  tho  months  of  the  slack  production  sea.«on  in 
the  industry. 

.■\n  arrangement  has  been  consummated  bv  the  De- 
troit, Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad — Henry  Ford's  line — 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  where'iy  a  large  portion 
of  the  600,000  tons  of  coal  accumulated  on  the  C.  &  O. 
tracks  is  being  released  for  delivery  to  Michigan  sub- 
ject to  priority  rules  of  distribution.  The  coal  will  be 
handled  by  the  D.  T.  &  I.  at  the  rate  of  200  cars  a  day, 
as  the  Ford  road  minimum  wage  of  $6  a  day  has  kept 
all  its  workers  on  the  job  and  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
strike.  The  shipments  will  be  distributed  to  public 
utilities,  food  and  ice  manufacturers  of  the  State  and 
a  certain  percentage  designated  for  transfer  at  lake 
ports  for  reshipment  by  boat  to  other  States. 

With  the  Edison  company  taking  care  of  its  pres- 
ent power  requirements,  manufacturers  in  the  Detroit 
area  are  immediately  concerned  vrith  the  problem  of 
obtaining  sufficient  cars  in  which  to  move  in  raw  ma- 
terials and  send  out  finished  products.  The  car  scarcity 
is  becoming  more  acute  each  day  owing  to  the  con- 
stantly accumulating  number  of  bad-order  cars. 

There  is  little  indication,  thus  far,  of  a  letting  down 
of  employment.  John  L.  Lovett,  manager  of  the  Michi- 
gan Manufacturers'  Associat'on,  says  that  there  are 
approximately  7500  men  out  of  work  among  the  fac- 
tories of  the  State  and  that  5000  of  them  are  in  De- 
troit as  a  result  of  curtailed  operations.  This  he  at- 
tributes to  inability  of  manufacturers  to  obtain  ship- 
ping facilities. 

Chester  M.  Culver,  manager  of  the  Employers'  As- 
sociation of  Detroit,  reported,  this  week,  181,733  men 
employed  by  the  79  firms  in  the  association.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  68()  men  compared  with  the  previous  week. 
He  declares  this  slight  loss  is  due  to  refinement  of  pro- 
duction methods  rather  than  to  the  fuel  or  rail  strike 
effects. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  informed 
Detroit  newspaper  representatives  in  Washington  that 
Ford's  railroad  would  not  be  permitted  to  haul  any 
more  coal  to  Michigan  than  the  State  is  entitled  to  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  D.  T.  &  I.  is  unaffected  by 
the  strike.  He  declared  that  the  D.  T.  &  I.  must  work 
collaterally   with   the    other    railroads    of   the   country 


under  the  supei-vision  of  the  Government,  for  the  good 
of  all. 

Approximately  250  cars  of  fuel  are  reaching  Detroit 
daily  from  the  Kentucky  fields.  The  average  require- 
ments are  about  500  cars  a  day,  exclusive  of  railroad 
fuel. 


Improvement  in  Conditions 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — Gradual  improvement  in 
traffic  conditions  on  railroads  serving  non-union  fields, 
together  with  slightly  greater  output  in  fields  hereto- 
fore slowed  down  by  the  strike,  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  500,000  tons  of  soft  coal  during  the  nineteenth  week 
of  the  strike  (Aug.  7-12)  when  production,  according 
to  returns  so  far  received  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
was  estimated  at  4,800,000  net  tons.  Even  with  this 
increase,  production  is  still  about  550,000  tons  below 
the  level  reached  before  the  shopmen's  strike.  There 
have  been  only  very  small  gains  in  a  few  of  the  more 
strongly  organized  districts  and  the  increase  in  ship- 
ments reported  has  come  from  those  districts  in  which 
production  was  curtailed  by  traffic  congestion  during 
July.  Mine  reports  confirm  evidence  of  railroad  ship- 
ments that  the  response  to  the  invitation  to  reopen 
mines  has  been  practically  confined  to  the  non-union 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  more  weakly  or- 
ganized districts  of  West  Virginia. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  coal  was  reflected  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  output  of  by-product  coke  in  the  month 
of  July.  The  total  production  for  the  month  was  2,486,- 
000  net  tons,  against  2,580,000  tons  in  June.  The  daily 
average  production  declined  from  94,000  tons  in  June 
to  80,182  tons — a  decrease  of  7  per  cent.  The  ovens 
were  operated  on  the  average  at  67.7  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity.    Of  the  71  plants,  58  were  active  and  13  idle. 

In  spite  of  the  decrease  as  compared  with  June,  the 
July  rate  of  output  was  within  3  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age for  1920,  the  year  of  maximum  output.  The  by- 
product plants  of  the  country  continue  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  deficit  of  beehive  coke  caused 
by  the  strike  in  the  Connellsville  region  and  elsewhere. 
The  beehive  ovens  produced  only  450,000  tons  in  June. 
The  total  output  of  all  coke  was  thus  2,936,000  tons  or 
68  per  cent  of  the  1920  average. 


More  Suspensions  at  Youngstown 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Aug.  15. — In  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict, the  steel  industry  is  marking  time,  pending  ter- 
mination of  the  coal  miners'  and  railway  shopmen's 
strike.  In  some  quarters  there  is  inclination  to  feel 
that  the  industry  will  show  early  recovery  upon  adjust 
ment  of  the  labor  difficulties.  In  view  of  depleted  coal 
supplies,  affecting  all  grades,  producers  are  resorting 
to  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  wherever  possible.  The  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  begun  the  use  of  crude  oil 
as  a  fuel  in  its  open-hearth  furnaces,  several  units 
being  fired  exclusively  with  oil.  The  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  has  resorted  to  this  substitute  with  satis- 
factory results.  Open-hearth  furnaces  of  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.  are  equipped  for  using  natural  gas,  which 
is   proving  a   very  acceptable  substitute. 

Inability  to  maintain  coke  supply  has  obliged  the 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  to  bank  its  blast  furnace  at 
Lowellville,  Ohio.  For  some  time  the  company  has  been 
endeavoring,  without  success,  to  cover  on  additional 
coke  requirements,  necessary  to  keep  its  furnace  active. 
This  suspension  reduces  the  number  of  active  independ- 
ent stacks  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  to 
four,  and  a  total  of  14,  including  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
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furnaces,  out  of  47  in  both  valleys.  No.  2  blast  furnace 
at  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  works  of  the  Carnegfie  company  has 
been  ordered  on  the  inactive  list,  which  will  again  re- 
duce the  number  of  furnaces  pouring  by  one. 

Other  suspensions  include  the  Lower  Union  mills  of 
the  Carnegie  company  at  Youngstown  and  the  rod  mill 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  at  Farrell.  All  of 
the  88  puddle  furnaces  at  the  Girard  plant  of  the  . 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  are  cold.  The  skelp  mill 
at  tViis  property  was  scheduled  to  operate  until  Wednes- 
day, when  the  plant  goes  down  until  transportation  and 
coal  supply  improve. 

Partially  offsetting  these  curtailments  are  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Bessemer  department  of  the  Sheet  & 
Tube  Company,  the  132-in.  plate  mill  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Company  and  the  operation  of  four  bar  mills  at  the 
Brown-Bonnell  works  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
which  were  idle  the  past  week. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  operations  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  fuel  supply.  Steel  making  by  the  open 
hearth  process  continues  virtually  without  change,  ex- 
cept that  one  less  unit  is  active  at  the  Lowellville  plant 
of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  Of  the  6G  open  hearths 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  48  are  charged,  of  which  34 
are  being  operated  by  independents. 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  schedules  continue  with  little 
change.  106  of  113  sheet  mills  being  scheduled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  13  of  17  tube  mills.  This 
number  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  of  course,  before  the 
week  is  over. 

Increased  Production  in  Connellsville  Region 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Aug.  12. — Notable  increase  in  pro- 
duction has  marked  the  situation  in  the  Connellsville 
bituminous  district.  Shipments  over  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  Monongahela  railroad  set  new  records 
twice  this  week  since  the  strike  developed  on  April  1. 
Peak  was  reached  yesterday  when  shipments  over  this 
branch  were  441  cars  of  coal  and  180  cars  of  coke. 

Production  in  the  Connellsville  region  for  the  week 
ending  Aug.  5  was  75,370  tons,  an  increase  of  2760  tons 
over  the  preceding  week.  Total  production  in  the 
region  since  April  1  is  1,372,130  tons.  Estimated  pro- 
duction of  coke  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  5  was 
7.5,370  tons.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ovens  were 
added  to  the  active  list.  111  of  these  being  at  plants 
of  the  Frick  Coke  Co. 

Efforts  of  the  State  Administration  through  co- 
operation with  the  Hoover  commission  to  fix  prices  of 
coal  are  being  resisted  strenuously  on  the  part  of 
operators  in  the  region.  The  Fayette  County  operators 
are  opposed  to  the  fixing  of  prices  unless  at  a  point 
sufficiently  high  to  protect  them  against  the  risks  wh:ch 
are  being  taken  in  the  operation  of  their  plants.  Some 
of  the  operators  point  out  that  riot  and  strike  emerg- 
ency insurance  rates  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  policies 
on  large  plants  and  that  the  risk  of  such  damage  to  the 
plants  must  be  borne  by  the  operators. 

Publication  here  of  stories  under  Cleveland  date  line 
that  the  union  leaders  were  planning  to  desert  the 
men  in  this  region  who  have  affiliated  with  the  union 
has  drawn  sharp  reply  from  union  organizers.  A 
statement  signed  by  John  O'Leary,  William  Hines,  John 
D.  Fagan  and  William  Feeney  declares  that  the  union 
men  in  this  region  will  never  be  deserted  and  that  with 
a  settlement  in  union  fields  the  full  power  of  the  union 
will  be  directed  back  of  the  men  in  this  region.  Re- 
ports from  Cleveland  are  at  variaiu-e  with  this  view. 

There  is  very  little  spot  coal  or  coke  in  the  region, 
practically  all  of  the  production  being  shipped  on  con- 
signment. Coal  prices  for  available  spot,  however,  are 
as  high  as  $12  a  ton;  coke  up  to  $1.5  a  ton. 

Two  miners  shot  from  ambush  at  plants  in  the 
region  during  the  week  died  from  their  wounds. 

While  the  production  has  been  showing  a  steady  in- 
crease, it  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  work  of  men 
imported  into  the  region. 

The  county  this  week  was  brought  to  face  an  out- 
break of  tjTDhoid  fever  in  the  tent  colony  of  miners  at 
Palmer.  Eighteen  cases  have  been  admitted  to  county 
hospitals  from  this  colony  and  two  from  a  tent  colony 
at  Adah.     State  department  of  health  officials  have  be- 


gun an  investigation  of  all  tent  colonies  in  the  region. 
The  epidemic  is  attributed  to  polluted  streams  and 
springs.  Arrangements  for  pure  water  supply  were 
made  at  Palmer.  So  far  the  epidemic  has  been  con- 
fined to  that  at  Palmer  and  the  two  cases  from  Adah. 

Regional  Requirements  of  Coal 

Washington,  Aug.  10. — The  problem  of  transport- 
ing coal  supplies  from  Kentucky  and  the  Virginias  up 
the  Great  Lakes  before  the  suspension  of  navigation 
is  being  given  serious  attention  by  the  Federal  Fuel 
Committee.  A  tentative  figure  of  250,000  tons  per  week 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  immediate  movement,  but 
this  figure  may  be  changed  at  any  time  as  the  situation 
may  be  reflected  in  the  daily  figures  on  coal  production 
and  movement.  Members  of  the  Michigan  State  fuel 
committee  have  been  in  conference  with  Fuel  Distrib- 
utor Spencer  regarding  the  acute  fuel  situation  in  that 
State. 

An  estimate  of  765,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
weekly  as  being  required  to  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  gas  and  electric  public  utilities  and  domestic  con- 
sumers in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Of 
this  amount,  New  England  would  require  9.2  per  cent; 
the  non-coal-producing  states  of  the  coast  region  ex- 
clusive of  New  England,  21.6  per  cent;  coal-producing 
states  of  the  coast  region,  22.9  per  cent;  and  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Michigan  46.3  per  cent.  Railroads 
in  the  same  territory  will  require  2,000,000  tons  weekly, 
making  a  total  emergency  requirement  of  2,765,000  tons. 
Coal  is  now  being  produced  in  this  territory  at  the  rate 
of  3,800,000  tons  weekly. 

The  railway  mechanical  situation  on  coal-carrying 
lines  in  the  Virginias,  which  has  been  hampering  the 
shipment  of  coal,  continues  to  improve  with  the  impor- 
tation of  mechanics  from  eastern  and  western  lines. 
The  requirements  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  systems  are  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tically met,  and  mechanics  are  now  being  diverted  to 
the  Virginian  Railway.  Shipments  of  coal  from  south- 
eastern Kentucky  are  being  retarded  to  some  extent  by 
conditions  at  Corbin,  Ky.,  where  more  than  300  railway 
mechanical  employees  are  said  to  have  left  their  em- 
ployment because  of  threats  of  violence.  An  unusual 
situation  prevails  in  the  western  Kentucky  field,  where 
coal  production  is  accelerated  by  the  existence  of  a  100 
per  cent  car  supply. 

Increase  in  Car  Shipments 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — An  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  that  are  being  loaded  daily  with  coal  is 
shown  by  reports  issued  by  the  railroads.  On  Monday, 
Aug.  7,  these  reports  showed  that  a  total  of  16,021 
cars  were  loaded  with  coal.  This  total  has  been  ex- 
ceeded on  only  seven  days  since  the  miners'  strike 
started  on  April  1,  and  then  only  by  an  average  of  a 
few  hundred  cars. 

The  number  of  cars  loaded  daily  with  coal  on  Amer- 
ican railroads  since  Aug.  1  follows:  Aug.  1,  11,783; 
Aug.  2,  12,218;  Aug.  3,  12,177;  Aug.  4,  12,505;  Aug.  5, 
12,317;  Aug.  7,  16,021. 

In  August,  1921,  the  average  number  of  cars  loaded 
daily  with  coal  was  23,688. 

Reoorts  showed  that  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the 
three  largest  coal-carrying  railroads,  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  non-union  fields,  7,554  cars  were 
loaded  Monday,  Aug.  7.  These  three  roads  in  June 
averaged  7,373  cars  daily,  which  was  the  heaviest 
month's  coal  loading  in  their  history. 


All  the  lower  floor  positions  have  long  since  been 
sold  out  for  the  1922  exposition  of  chemical  industries 
which  will  he  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  Sept,  11  to  16,  and  spaces  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  are  at  a  premium.  With  over  400  firms  already 
signed  up,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  first  four 
floors  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  will  be  crowded  with 
exhibitors  during  chemical  exposition  week. 
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United  States  Pig  Iron  Production  for   First   Half   of    1922 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  its  special  statistical  bulletin  No.  4  gives  the  production 
of  all  kinds  of  pig  iron  in  this  country  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year.  The  total  is  12,191,- 
011  tons,  which  compares  with  9,530,981  for  the  first  half  of  1921  and  18,435,602  for  the  first  half  of  1920. 
For  the  first  time,  there  was  no  production  of  anthracite  and  mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  iron.  There 
was  no  production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  the  group  composed  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  total  84,786  tons  of  charcoal,  the  group  composed  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri  produced  71,333  tons. 


HALF-YEARLY  OUTPUT  OF  PIG  IRON  BY  STATES. 


HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION    OF  ALL   KIBIDS  OF    PIG  IRON 


BUsl  furnace*  • 

Production— Gro6»  toDft 
ttncludfiiSpregBlwiwn.  tfrro-ttiang.. 
ferro-eilicon.  lerro-phoapliuruii,  etc.) 

In 
blast 
Dec- 31 
1921. 

Jun 

e  30.  1922. 

la. 

Out. 

Total 

Ftral  hulf 
o(  1921 

Second  half 
of  1921. 

First  half 
of  1922 

Maine 

0 
0 
0 

10 
I 

46 
I 
0 

13 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 

26 
9 
9 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
.13 
1 
69 
4 
0 
22 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
41 
18 
12 
9 
3 

5 

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
1 

2 
14 
3 
92 
3 
17 
21 
3 
1 
3 
5 

r 

IS 
39 
10 
4 
4 
4 
I 
3 
0 
2 
1 
0 

0 
1 
2 
27 
4 
161 
7 
17 
43 
3 
1 
5 
7 
I 
17 
SO 
26 
16 
13 
7 
3 
3 
0 
5 
1 
0 

1         1.537 

}    506.113 

■  3,577.570 

75,130 

■53.519 

659,225 

117.215 

12.369 
2.081.847 
1.030.801 
|l.019,010 
}    211,574 

I85,0n 

605 

462.547 

2,675.196 

72,0,'i9 

13,720 

548,183 

147,544 

7,110 

1.717.766 

581.232 

874.601 

15,289 

41,293 

Massachusetts... 

CoDnecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jcrboy  .... 
Pennsylvania — 

Maryland 

Virginia. ....... 

Uabama 

Georgia. 

833,488 

4.339.560 

}      140,885. 

963,019 

West  Virginia. .  . 

Kentucky 

Mississippi- 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

240,822 

17,585 
2,898,846 
1.237,877 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

1.252.733 
102,809 

Colorado 

163,387 

Washington 

Total 

125 

201 

249 

450 

9.530,981 

.7.157.145 

12.191.011 

'Oomplcted  and  rebuildiag- 
HAl,F-YEiUU.Y    PRODUCTION    OP    CQKE    PIQ    IRON.* 


Maioe 

New  York 

New  Jersey .    ... 
Pennsylvania  . . . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Teias 

Alabama 

West  Virginia.    . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana,  .....    . 

Michigan 
Wisconsin.  . 
Minnesota... ... 

Missouri 

Iowa. 

Colorado     ,    .    . 
Washington. .    .  . 
'>re8oa 

0 
10 

1 
46 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

26 
9 

9  . 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
13 
1 
69 
4 
0 
0 
0 
23 
2 
2 

41 
16 
12 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
13 
3 

81 
2 
17 
2 
1 
20 
3 
5 
12 
39 
lO 
4 
2 
4 
I 

0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
26 

150 

17 

40 

14 

80 
26 
16 

2 
0 
5 
0 

1 

1    507.108 

3,56.t.409 
75,t30 

1      53.519 

655,693 

1    117,215 

12,369 

2,081.847 
1,030,801 

1.060,523 
289,612 

463.152 

2.674,267 
72,069 

13,720 
539,074 
147.544 

7,110 

1,717,766 

581,232 

874,800 
40,646 

833,488 
.  4,339,560 

140.885 

949,566 
240.822 

17,585 
2,898,846 
1,237,877 

1,256,880 
190,716 

Total 

121 

191 

224 

415 

9,448,223 

7,131,430 

12,106,225 

*  Include*  ferro-alloys  made  with  electricity,  electncitv  aad  ooke,  etc 


HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION    OF   ANTHRACITE   AND    MIXED 
ANTHRACITE   AND    COKE   PIQ   IRON. 


Pennsylvania.  .. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

12,823      1 

920 

Total   . 

0 

0 

7 

■' 

12.823      1 

920 

HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION    OF   CHABCOAL  PIG  IBON. 


Massachusetts. - 

0 

0 

1 

1 

b 

n 

? 

2 

New  York..      .. 

0 
0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 
4 

883 

9 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Maryland 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Alabama 

2 

2 

I 

3 

Georgia    

0 

0 

1 

1 

3,532 

J,  109 

13,453 

Tennessee .    .... 

(1 

a 

Mususippi 

0 

0 

1 

Michigan 

2 

7 

2 

9 

4r,346 

Missouri.  . .      . . 

0 
0 

I 
0 

0 

1 
1 

}     -24,174 

647 

71,333 

Totnl    ... 

4 

10 

18 

28 

69,93.^ 

2.1.70,', 

S4,7S8 

TOTAL   PRODUCTION  OF 

PIG 

IRON 

ACCiH. 

).. 

Cok*« 

Anthraeitet 

Charcoal 

121 
0 
4 

191 
0 
10 

224 

7 
18 

415 

2S 

9.44S.-_, 
69,935 

24.795 

'84788 

Total 

124 

201 

249 

450 

9,530,981 

7,157.145 

12,101.011 

*  Indudrs  (frro-altoys  made  with  electricity,  electricity  %nA  noka.  ct^ 
t  locludM  miud  «DthracJt«  uid  e^fte  pig  iroo. 


HALF-YEARLY  OUTPUT  OF  PIG  IRON   BY  GRADES. 


HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION    OF    BASIC   PIG   IRON. 


Jitaua. 

First  half 
of  1921 

Second  half 
of  1921 

First  half 
of  1922. 

New  York.  New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania— Allegheny  County 

Other  counties..          

West  Virginia,  Alatiama,  Kentucky .... 

199,568 
1,024.302 
736.305 
438,730 
685,788 
1,149,432 
270,306 

189,342 
663,421 
6U6.273 
381,637 
540,009 
824,744 
44,214 

428,536 
1,248,060 
1,100,324 

641,200 
1,257,315 
1,534,969 

179,472 

Indiana,  Illinois 

Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Colo. . . . 

Total 

4,604,431 

3,248,640 

6.389,876 

New  York. 

-Pennsylvania ; 

Maryland .- 

West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama . 


Iowa,  Colorado. 


61;225 

1,381,591 

74,660 

73,816 


22,201 
1,084.752 
40.839 
23,782 
794,007 
343,562 


50,541 

1,510,802 

193,115 


3.280,072   I    2.316,143  |  •3,512,604 


*ln^uiles  60,372  ton  of  low-phoaphoru^  pig  iron 

HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OF  FOUNDRY  PIG  IRON 
AND  FERRO-SILICON. 


1,637 
215,512 
285,798 
67,138 
241.091 
219,004 
104,944 
H8,H0- 
122,265 

605 
192..376 
270.315 

45,850 
279,007 
189,782 
103,464 
100,301 

11,037 

New  York.  New  Jersey 

308,129 

Maryland.  Va..  We8t  Va..  Ky..  Tenn. . . . 

36,853 

Michigaav:-.  .-.  .-.  .-.-.-.^-.-..i -.-.  ,  ... .  ... .  ., 

Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Colorado.  . . . 

130,763 
86,868 

Total 

1,375,399 

1,192,737 

•1,629.229 

•Includes 4 1.913  t 


HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OF  MALLEABLE  PIG  IRON. 


22,633 
14,099 
62,267 
66,623 

49.279 

6,644 

155,843 

80,052 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana,  IlKnoia.  Mieh.,  Wis..  Minn 

17,945 
195,036 
179,669 

Total 

165,522 

291,818 

HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OF  FORGE  PIG  IRON, 


13.280 
5.276 
30,381 

23,832 
4.162 
35,817 

28,858 

48,937 

63,811 

HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCnON  OF  SPIEOELEISEN  AND 
FERRO-BIANGANESE, 


Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Ala.,  Tenn.. 

131,739 
4,530. 

23,871 
38 

90.545 

Total 

136,269 

23,909 

•96,555 

'Includes  69,4S2  tona  of  (err o~ manga oeee  and  27.073  tons  of  spieadeieen. 
HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OF  OTHER  GRADES. 


New  York.  New  Jeney 

4.482 
2.895 
7.101 
2.S39 
3,334 

4,771 
1,«)6 
7,339 
2.308 
5,003 

4.2«» 
1,443 

Maryland,  Va.,  West  Va.,  Tenn.,  Ala.  .  .  . 

Ohio 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.! 
Missouri,  Colorado 1 

14.868 
1.1S2 
10.143 

Total 

20,351 

21,087 

31.865 

PIQ   IRON    MADE   POR   SALE    OR  FOr'  U6E   OP  MAKERS   IN    THE 
FIRST   HALF   OP   1922. 


Bessemer  i^nd  Jow-phosphorufl . . 
Foundry,  ioduaing  rerro-ailiooD. 

Malleable. 

Forge  or  mill •• .  • 

Fcrro-roanKaiieae 

Spic^eJeiaoa 

Ail  otlwr  gndm. 


Total.. 


620.654 

.■i.709,222 

203.091 

3.a>a,513 

577.144 

52.085 

318.723 

1(19.275 

29.497 

73,387 

30.829 

88,653 

16.558 

10,515 

16,246 

15,619 

6,389.876 
3.512.604 
1.629.229 
427.998 
102.884 
69.483 
27.073 

3i;a6» 
Ts.isi.oii 


HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OP  BESSEMER  AND  LOW-PHOSPHORUR 
PIG  IRON. 
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Paying  Toll  to  Railroad  \^  orkers 

We  have  pointed  out  before,  but  the  fact  can- 
not be  too  much  emphasized,  in  getting  at  the 
real  inwardness  of  the  present  struggle  between 
the  public  and  the  railroad  unions,  that  the  rail- 
road workers  insist  on  having  an  excessive  share 
of  the  total  return  to  the  country's  labor.  De- 
flation, in  the  unions'  view,  may  be  well  enough 
for  farmers,  steel  workers,  te.xtile  employees,  and 
scores  of  other  battalions  in  the  great  industrial 
army,  but  all  that  railroad  labor  was  able  to 
wrest  in  war  time  from  the  Government  manage- 
ment of  the   railroad   lines    it   proposes   to   keep. 

The  ordinary  man  among  the  104  millions  or 
more  Americans  apart  from  railroad  workers  and 
their  families  has  found  out  in  a  score  of  ways 
how  the  demand  of  the  railroad  unions  for  the 
continuance  of  war-time  wages,  when  wages  in 
nearly  all  other  employments  have  come  down 
well  below  war-time  levels,  is  affecting  his  own 
buying  power. 

High  transportation  cost  is  high  railroad  labor 
cost,  and  high  transportation  cost  is  entering 
into  the  price  of  everything  the  average  citizen 
eats  or  wears,  of  the  fuel  he  buys  and  of  the 
house  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Bache  Review,  pointing  out  that  the 
farmer  did  not  respond  to  the  labor  leaders' 
plea,  soon  after  the  war,  to  join  in  the  movement 
for  political  control  by  organized  labor,  cites  the 
analysis  of  the  situation  recently  made  by  Presi- 
dent David  Friday  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  He  estimates  that  in  1921  railroad  em- 
ployees, who  make  up  less  than  A'^'2  per  cent  of 
our  total  working  population,  received  as  wages 
nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  purchasing 
power— that  is,  of  the  nation's  total  agricultural, 
mining  and  manufacturing  product.  The  farm- 
ers, who  make  up  more  than  26  per  cent  of  the 
total  working  population,  received  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  national  income.  In  other 
words,  there  were  six  times  as  many  workers 
in  agriculture  as  in  railroad  transportation,  and 
yet  they  received  only  three  times  as  much  of  the 
year's  production  as  did  the  railroad  workers. 
That  means,  in  short,  that  the  average  return 
from   railroad   employment  is  twice   as   gneat   as 
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the  average  return  from  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  under  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  rewards  of  labor  in  the  two  employ- 
ments, that  the  fanning  community  will  aline 
itself  with  the  aims  of  the  organized  workers  on 
the  railroads.  On  such  a  basis,  the  farmers,  in 
common  with  other  large  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, are  working  for  the  railroad  unions,  just 
as  the  vast  majority  of  the  40  millions  or  more  of 
our  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
have  long  been  working  also  for  the  members  of 
the  building  trades  unions  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America, 


Public  Concern  in  Coal 

The  chief  basis  upon  which  the  Government 
undertook  to  assert  authority  over  railroad  rates 
and  practices,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  was  that  the  railroads  had  been  given  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  The  fact  that  they  per- 
formed a  "public  service"  lay  far  in  the  back- 
ground, but  it  has  since  come  to  the  front.  The 
view  of  what  constitutes  a  "public  service"  has 
gradually  expanded,  for  several  reasons.  One  is 
that  with  improvements  in  methods  of  communi- 
cation services  become  more  public  and  less  lo- 
calized. Another  is  that  the  public  realizes  more 
and  more  that  when  society  furnishes  protection 
to  an  industry  it  is  entitled  to  consideration  in 
return.  Yet  another  is  that  labor  unions  have 
been  working  in  the  direction  of  nationalizing 
their  arrangements,  railroad  labor  being  conspicu- 
ous in  this  connection. 

With  all  the  talk,  however,  of  Government  con- 
trol of  the  coal  industry  it  is  apparent  that  the 
public  at  large  has  a  remarkably  small  amount 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  familiar  with  coal 
prices  represented  by  high  multiples  of  a  dollar; 
but  how  many  persons  remember  that  often  be- 
fore the  war.  and  occasionally  even  after  the 
war  started,  coal  sold  at  a  single  dollar  a  ton? 
When  a  contest  between  employer  and  employee 
in  the  coal  industry  is  staged,  the  general  public 
is  scarcely  even  irritated  and  it  is  certainly  not 
aroused.    When  after  four  months  of  a  coal  strike 
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a  factory  here  and  there  closes  for  lack  of  coal 
there  is  a  liiue  niiid  suiprise,  perhaps  a  faint  re- 
gret that  the  factory  did  not  lay  in  a  bigger  stock 
of  coal  or  that  the  strike  had  not  been  confined 
to  a  period  of  three  or  four  months. 

Those  who  have  given  any  study  at  all  to  coal 
realize  what  an  uneconomical  alinement  has  been 
built  up;  but  that  is  not  the  general  public.  The 
general  public  suffers  and  does  not  realize  that 
it  suffers.  It  may  well  be  asked  why  it  should  be 
anybody's  duty  to  inform  the  public  of  its  suffer- 
ing. E.xperience  has  shown  that  executive  action 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  help  matters  in  coal. 
There  was  a  little  judicial  action  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  but  even  this  has  hung  fire  meanwhile. 
There  remains  legislative  action,  which  should  de- 
pend upon  public  demand,  but  does  not  always 
promptly  follow  public  demand.  As  a  matter  of 
plain  fact,  really  public  demand  has  been  decided- 
ly lacking. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  Washington  that  in  an 
emergency  like  the  coal  strike  the  Government  has 
authority  to  seize  the  coal  mines  and  operate  them, 
but  it  has  been  assumed  at  the  same  time  that  in 
that  case  the  Government  would  pay  miners  prac- 
tically the  wages  they  asked.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  by  legislative  enactment  the  Government  can 
regulate  the  coal  industry,  provided  it  does  not 
attempt  "confiscation,"  which  is  a  term  not  yet 
defined  in  dollars  or  per  cent,  even  as  to  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Government  regulation  of  coal  would  rest  upon 
a  very  plain  and  substantial  foundation.  The 
great  percentage  of  coal  mines  exist  by  grace  of 
the  rail  transportation  facilities,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  obligated  itself  to  take  care  of.  The 
Government  wishes  the  public  to  have  reasonable 
transportation  service,  but  does  not  wish  it  to 
have  to  pay  for  the  creation  of  unnecessary  facili- 
ties. If  part  of  the  coal  industry  operates  and 
part  is  idle,  the  public  can  be  served  with  coal 
only  by  some  roads  having  to  haul  unreasonably 
much  coal  while  others  have  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  traffic.  Backing  the  railroads,  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  demand  that  coal  min- 
ing be  fairly  distributed  geographically  and  in 
point  of  time.  The  Government  has  the  right,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  exercise  that  right  unless  or  un- 
til the  public  at  large  calls  out  to  it  to  do  so. 


more.  In  size,  also,  the  Italian  furnaces  are  note- 
worthy, there  being  several  of  20  to  25  tons'  ca- 
pacity and  23  furnaces  of  15  tons'  capacity.  The 
north  of  Italy  has  been  the  seat  of  the  largest 
recent  expansion.  Cheap  water  power  and  other 
conditions  have  made  such  rapid  progress  possible. 


The  growth  of  the  electric  furnace  steel  indus- 
try of  Italy  since  the  war  has  been  remarkable. 
According  to  the  information  on  other  pages, 
which  is  corroborated  by  private  advices,  there 
are  now  about  180  electric  steel  furnaces  of  vari- 
ous types  and  capacities  in  Italy.  Thus  the  Ital- 
ian industry  has  a  place  close  to  the  front  rank 
and  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  1914  the  two  countries  were  credited  with  about 
20  furnaces  each,  according  to  the  first  review  of 
this  industry  published  by  The  Iron  Age.  While 
the  United  States  to-day  has  over  twice  as  many 
furnaces  as  Italy,  the  latter  country  has  probably 
outrun  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  out- 
put, also,  Italy  ranks  high,  production  in  1920  hav- 
ing been  about  100,000  tons  and  in  1921  about 
140,000  tons,  the  United   States  alone  producing 


The  Key  Plaee  of  Chromium 

The  need  of  a  metal  with  unusual  tensile 
strength  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures,  and 
also  with  good  resistance  to  corrosion,  has  long 
been  recognized.  Industrial  operations  making 
such  demands  are  many — among  others,  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia,  the  use  of  superheaters  in 
various  industries,  of  pipe  for  oil-cracking  opera- 
tions, of  steam  and  gas  turbines  and  of  internal 
combustion  engines. 

That  the  problem  is  being  solved  appears  from 
the  development  in  recent  months  of  several  alloy 
steels  having  exceptional  strength  at  high  tem- 
peratures and  pressures,  as  well  as  anti-corrosive 
or  non-oxidizing  properties.  Two  articles  printed 
in  this  issue  throw  new  light  on  the  subject,  one 
dealing  with  stainless  steel  and  the  other  with 
some  special  German  alloy  steels.  The  solution 
of  the  problems  mentioned  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  employment  of  alloy  steels  containing 
chromium  or  chromium  combined  with  other 
metals,  such  as  nickel. 

To  such  an  extent  has  chromium  functioned 
in  this  connection,  and  in  other  important  uses, 
that  it  is  not  uncommonly  spoken  of  as  the  master 
metal  in  the  alloy  field.  To  its  familiar  uses  as 
an  essential  constituent  of  steels  with  maximum 
strength  at  high  temperatures  has  been  added 
more  recently  its  notable  performance  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  stainless  steels  and  irons. 

No  standard  high-speed  steels  are  made  with- 
out chromium.  During  the  war,  when  tungsten 
was  lacking  for  the  making  of  permanent  magnets, 
chi-omium  filled  the  breach.  It  is  the  basis  of 
many  important  alloy  steels  which  have  figured 
largely  in  the  advance  of  the  automobile  and  other 
industries.  In  simple  heat-resisting  alloys  for 
heat  treatment  and  other  uses  it  has  been  the  key 
to  success.  Moreover,  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  as  an  ingredient  in  certain  non-ferrous 
alloys  it  has  added  greatly  to  their  strength  and 
ductility. 

Yet  with  all  this  advance,  to  which  the  electric 
furnace  and  a  succession  of  discoveries  in  heat 
treatment  have  contributed  so  largely,  there  are 
not  lacking  predictions  whose  plain  implication 
is  that  the  field  of  heat-treated  chromium  alloys 
has  scarcely  been  scratched. 


Ferromanganese  imports  are  gaining  in  vol- 
ume and  in  June  reached  a  figure  in  excess  of  the 
pre-war  record.  In  1913  the  average  was  10,600 
tons  per  month,  but  in  June  of  this  year  13,500 
tons  was  exceeded  and  the  July  figures  will  be 
larger,  many  contracts  having  been  placed  with 
British  makers  because  of  the  American  fuel  sit- 
uation and  also  in  anticipation  of  a  high  duty. 
Receipts  of  manganese  ore,  including  several  car- 
goes of  Russian  ore,  are  also  expanding,  having 
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been  over  45,000  tons  per  month  for  May  and 
June,  a  figure  in  excess  of  the  average  for  1913 
or  1921.  Despite  the  increased  duty  on  the  ore, 
should  the  pending  tariff  bill  pass,  these  imports 
must  of  necessity  continue  in  large  volume,  since 
American  mines  do  not  contain  the  grade  or  the 
quantity  adequate  to  supply  the  American  steel 
industry. 


Less  Iron  Ure  Per  Ton  ol  Pig  Iron 

Consumption  of  iron  ore  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
made  was  lower  in  1921  than  in  any  previous  year 
in  the  record,  which  extends  back  to  1909.  It  may 
have  been  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  iron  mak- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  showing  is  impor- 
tant, in  view  of  the  common  impression  that  in- 
creasing leanness  of  our  iron  ores  furnishes  a 
problem. 

The  highest  ore  consumption  shown  in  the 
record  was  in  1911,  a  year  of  light  production, 
and  1912,  a  year  of  heavy  production.  Taking  the 
average  of  1911,  1912  and  1913,  as  constituting 
the  three-year  period  before  the  war,  the  following 
showing  is  made,  the  figures  being  per  gross  ton 
of  pig  iron  produced: 

Ore,  briquettes,  etc.,  gross  tons 1.871 

Scrap,  scale,  etc.,  gross  ton O.l.U 

Total,   gross   tons    2.00? 

Limestone,  pounds    1156.7 

Coke,  pounds   2434.3 

The  consumption  of  ferrous  material  is  the 
average  for  all  pig  iron  produced,  as  the  statistics 
do  not  segregate.  The  limestone  is  for  coke  fur- 
naces only  (and  a  negligible  output  of  anthracite 
furnaces),  the  charcoal  furnaces  being  excluded. 
The  coke  consumption  is  of  coke  furnaces  only, 
excluding  anthracite  and  charcoal  furnaces,  and 
is  the  average  of  1912  and  1913,  as  statistics  of 
fuel  consumption  were  not  gathered  for  1911. 

Consumption  of  iron-bearing  material  in  1921, 
as  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  just  issued,  makes  a  very 
favorable  comparison  with  the  average  of  about 
nine  years  previous.  In  1921  the  average  con- 
sumption of  ore,  etc.,  was  1.784  gross  tons  and  of 
scrap,  etc.,  0.141  ton,  making  a  total  of  1.925 
tons,  representing  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent. 

With  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  ferrous 
material  there  was  of  course  less  impurity  to  be 
slagged  off,  and  the  limestone  consumption  accord- 
ingly fell,  the  1921  average  being  995.5  lb.,  repre- 
senting a  decrease  of  14  per  cent  from  the  average 
of  the  years   1911-1913. 

Concurrently  with  these  decreases,  a  lessened 
consumption  of  coke  would  be  expected.  The  coke 
dropped  to  2200.6  lb.,  representing  a  decrease  of 
9'  ^  per  cent. 

These  evident  savings  are  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. Making  guesses  as  to  what  should  be 
considered  normal  values  in  present  times,  of  the 
materials  delivered  at  the  typical  blast  furnace, 
the  saving  in  raw  material  is  found  to  lie  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  per  ton. 

It  would  require  a  much  more  exhaustive 
analysis  than  is  possible  with  the  statistics  avail- 
able, to  determine  the  precise  ways  in  which  the 


average  of  blast  furnace  practice  has  been  im- 
proved. One  thing  can  be  observed  from  the  sta- 
tistics, that  Alabama  has  helped  to  improve  the 
general  showing.  That  State,  which  is  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  industry,  decreased  its 
limestone  consumption  from  746  lb.  in  1913  to  557 
lb.  in  1921,  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made,  this  being 
well  below  the  average  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  slightly  increased  its  contribution  to 
the  total  pig  iron  output.  This,  however,  is  a 
relatively  insignificant  item. 

In  general,  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  improve- 
ments of  various  sorts  in  blast  furnace  practice 
have  done  much  more  than  to  offset  such  decrease 
as  has  occurred  in  the  iron  content  of  the  ores 
that  must  be  used.  As  the  decades  pass  the  in- 
dustry will  be  driven  to  use  leaner  and  leaner 
ores,  there  being  immeasurable  quantities  low 
down  in  the  scale,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  up  to  date  the  technique  of  the  industry 
has  more  than  kept  pace. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Developing  the  Will  to  Work 

To  the  Editor:  In  The  Ikon  Age  of  July  20  I  no- 
ticed an  editorial  on  "A  Better  Philosophy  of  Work," 
which  was  as  timely  as  it  was  interesting  and  true.  It 
is  only  too  true,  as  you  say  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  editorial,  that  we  are  most  unfortunate  if  we  are 
unable  to  discover  new  viewpoints  concerning  the  social 
value  of  work — if  you  had  that  in  mind  when  speak- 
ing of  the  philosophy  of  work.  We  have  been  spend- 
ing much  time,  money  and  energy  on  sjTiiptoms,  by 
sentimental  welfare  work  and  paternal  care  of  the 
mental,  moral,  physical,  educational  and  literary  needs 
of  the  worker;  all  of  which,  1  have  often  noticed,  smacks 
too  much  of  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  has 
a  tendency  to  create  antagonism  between  labor  and 
capital  instead  of  harmony  and  mutual  confidence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  craft  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  a  better  way  of  appealing  to  the  character  of 
the  worker  and  developing  in  him  that  philosophy  of 
work  which  you  seem  to  have  in  mind  than  modern 
industry  has.  In  saying  this  I  speak  from  experience, 
because  the  medieval  guild  system  was  still  in  vogue 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  the  last  vestige  of  the  system 
being  officially  abolished  in  Germany  in  1865.  The 
governments  of  the  various  German  states  retained  that 
system  so  long  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  to 
the  growing  industries  of  Germany  their  social-ethical 
features,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  cultivation  of 
respect  for  v,ork  as  a  civic  virtue.  As  a  member  of  a 
medieval  guild  from  1854  to  1865,  with  all  that  this 
implied  in  those  days,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
the  rapid  and  sound  development  of  the  German  in- 
dustries during  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  later 
was  largely  due  to  the  inherited  influence  of  the  guilds. 

For  56  years  now,  or  since  1866  when  I  came  to  this 
country,  I  have  been  in  intimate  contact  with  the  de- 
velopment of  American  industry,  pai-ticularly  during 
the  more  than  80  years  of  my  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Testing  Laboratory,  and  during 
the  trying  and  critical  transitory  period  from  iron  to 
steel.  And  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  .\merican  in- 
dustries, particularly  corporations  and  industrial  com- 
binations, have  succeeded  admirably  in  repressing  those 
characteristics  of  human  nature  which  would  favor  the 
cultivation  of  a  philosophy  of  work  such  as  you  refer 
to  in  the  editorial  mentioned.  Does  not  the  present 
attitude  of  labor  indicate  a  serious  dislocation  of  social 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  between  employer 
and  employee?  True,  there  are  strikes  in  European 
countries,  but,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  communists' 
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demands,  the  mass  action  of  labor  there  has   not  the 
sinister  aspect  it  has  with  us. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  our  technical  jour- 
nals have  devoted  themselves  so  exclusively  to  matters 
of  tho  technique  of  machinery  and  processes  and  the 
mechanism  of  industrial  organizations  that  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  interdependence  and  interrelations  of 
the  industrial  fabric  with  the  social  structure.  Indu.s- 
trial  management  needs  a  revival  along  social,  not 
socialistic,    lines    as    much    as    the    worker.     Technical 


progress  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  destructive  ^f  the 
older  social  relations  in  society  that  the  slower  moving 
social  evolution  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the: 
new  requirements.  Mass  production  and  quantity  re- 
quirements have  overshadowed  the  ethical  demand  for 
social  self-preservation.  How  long  can  we  go  on  that 
way  without  even  more  serious  disturbance  of  indus- 
trial, social  and  economic  relations? 

Paul  Kreuzpointner. 

Altoona.  Pa.,  Auk.   12. 


JAPANESE  MARKET  QUIET 

CoTiipclilioii   from   India   in   Pip   Iron — Steel   Mar- 
ket  Weak — Copper  Fairly   Firm 

ToKlo,  Japan,  July  10. — In  the  Japanese  steel  mar- 
ket quietness  rules,  but  there  are  noticeable  signs  of 
improvement.  Prices  have  ceased  to  fall  away  sub- 
stantially. Unexpected  business  in  the  cocoon  trade 
for  several  weeks  is  assisting  credit  in  the  provinces 
and  inquii-y  for  materials  from  provincial  builders  is 
on  the  increase.  Efforts  to  stabilize  the  market  on  the 
part  of  importers  and  leading  holders  of  stocks  are 
having  their  effect.  Prices,  which  have  been  weak,  now 
stand  unchanged.  Round  bars  are  quoted  at  4.60  yen 
per  10  kwan  (2.68c.  per  lb.),  flats  and  squares  at  4.90 
yen  (2.8.3c.  per  lb.)  and  plates  at  7  yen  (4.05c.  per  lb.). 
Tin  plates  are  in  an  unfavorable  position,  packers  who 
were  expected  to  buy  heavily  showing  no  inclination  to 
come  into  the  market. 

Company  Has  Orders  Until  1924 

That  sufficient  orders  are  on  hand  to  keep  the  plant 
in  full  operation  until  1924,  with  the  full  force  of  20,000 
workmen,  and  that  an  annual  dividend  of  15  per  cent 
will  be  paid  was  definitely  announced  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  the  president  of  the  Kawasaki  Dock  Co.  of 
Kobe  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders. 
Orders  have  been  received  by  the  company  for  the 
building  of  five  submarines,  one  light  cruiser  and  two 
naval  special  service  boats,  all,  it  is  stated,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Washington  Conference  limits.  In  addi- 
tion, the  company  has  received  orders  for  112  locomo- 
tives. 200  passenger  cars  and  252  frei.ght  cars.  The 
chairman  added:  "Since  our  company  holds  several  for- 
eign electric  patents  we  shall  soon  begin  turning  out 
electric  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  electric  in- 
dustry of  this  country,  which  is  still  in  an  undeveloped 
condition." 

Tenders  for  electrolytic  copper  are  to  be  received  at 
the  Tokio  Arsenal,  and  in  anticipation  the  market  has 
tended  upward  for  the  past  few  days,  the  quotation 
standing  at  45.60  yen  and  45.70  yen  per  100  kin.  (16%c. 
per  lb.).  The  tone  of  the  Osaka  market  is  also  fairly 
firm.  Of  late  the  price  of  electrolytic  copper  differs 
about  one  yen  between  the  Tokio  and  Osaka  markets. 
When  tenders  were  last  called,  the  Tokio  Arsenal  stip- 
ulated quality  of  99.96  per  cent  pure,  taking  the  Japan- 
ese electrolytic  copper  as  a  standard,  but  in  the  coming 
tender  the  Arsenal  has  altered  the  stipulation  of  quality 
to  the  American  electrolytic  copper  as  standard,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  some  importers  of  Ameri- 
can copper  in  Japan  will  participate. 

Steady  Importation  of  Indian  Pig  Iron 

The  pig  iron  market  is  dull.  The  price  is  prevented 
from  decline  only  by  the  limited  quantity  of  stocks.  In 
the  Tokio  market  some  consumers  are  in  financial  diffi- 
culties. No.  1  Kamiasha  is  quoted  nominally  at  70  yen 
($33.50)  per  ton,  No.  1  Wanishi  at  67  yen  ($32.05) 
per  ton,  and  No.  1  Rayang  at  65  yen  ($31.10).  Indian 
iron  is  offered  at  still  lower  prices,  and  forms  a  menace 
to  the  market,  arriving  at  the  rate  of  5000  to  7000  tons 
per  month.  Tata  iron  is  quoted  at  61  yen  ($29.20)  per 
ton,  and  Bengal  at  60  yen  ($28.72)  per  ton.  The  im- 
portation of  pig  iron  into  Japan  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  is  now  practically  impossible.  American 
iron  is  out  of  stock  in  Tokio,  while   Cleveland    (Eng- 


land)   is   quoted   at    7S    to    SO    yen     ($37.34    to    $38.30) 
per  ton. 

Ge-man  Trade  with  Japan  Increasing 

Indications  of  Germany's  rapid  recovery  from  the 
war  may  be  seen  in  her  trade  relations  with  Japan. 
Imports  by  Japan  from  that  country  have  been  so  heavy 
lately  that  Japanese  manufacturers  are  complaining 
and  seeking  protection.  German  pi-oducts,  they  state, 
are  selling  at  prices  lower  than  the  Japanese  market, 
especially  in  steel,  machinery  and  dyes.  German  steel 
exports  to  Japan  are  showing  up  well,  while  America's 
exportation  is  on  the  decline,  and  Great  Britain's  record 
is  slightly  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 


Workmen's   Compensation   Laws   from   the 
Pliysirians  Viewpoint 

The  relation  of  the  physician  and  his  industrial 
work  to  workmen's  compensation  laws  is  among  the 
subjects  considered  in  the  report  recently  issued  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  10  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  for  the  Conference  Board  of 
Physicians  in  Industry,  which  acts  as  advisor  on  in- 
dustrial  medical  problems  to  the  former  organization. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  although  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  workmen's  compensation  laws  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  work  of  medical  men,  Wash- 
ington is  the  only  State  to  give  a  physician  membership 
in  its  industrial  commission  by  legal  enactment.  In 
that  State  the  medical  member  is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Compensation  for  hernia  is  discussed  in  the  report 
by  Dr.  S.  M.  McCurdy,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
who  expresses  the  opinion  that  hernia  is  seldom  due  to 
occupational  causes,  but  is  produced  by  the  aggrava- 
tion of  a  condition  present  in  the  majority  of  persons 
from  birtli.  He  states  that  hernia  should  be  considered 
as  an  occupational  disease  rather  than  as  an  industrial 
accident  and  cured  by  surgical  treatment.  It  is  empha- 
sized that  a  worker  with  hernia  should  not  be  denied 
employment  but,  after  examination,  should  be  placed 
at  work  for  which  he  is  suited,  and  his  work  supervised 
by  the  plant  physician. 

That  each  compensation  commission  has  its  own 
method  of  estimating  eye  injuries  and  no  two  of  these 
methods  are  similar,  resulting  in  conflicting  standards 
among  the  states  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Jackson, 
New  York  Edison  Co.  This  often  has  the  effect  of 
leaving  employer  and  employee  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  have  received  proper  recognition  for  their  claims. 
A  standard  method  of  testing  eyes  is  advocated. 

Back  injuries  from  the  compensation  standpoint, 
and  the  difficulty  of  determining  not  only  the  cause,  but 
the  exact  type  of  the  injury,  is  taken  up  by  Dr.  F.  E. 
Schubmehl,   General   Electric   Co. 

That  the  introduction  of  the  physician  into  the  in- 
dustrial organization  has  produced  many  beneficial  re- 
sults is  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  report,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  the  physician's  work  has  revealed  to 
the  employer  many  sources  of  economic  waste  and  to 
the  worker  the  unnecessary  price  he  is  paying  for  in- 
attention to  his  health. 


A  20-ton  open-hearth  furnace  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
S.  R.  Sniythe  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
Universal  Steel  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  on  foundations 
built  by  Universal  company.  The  furnace  is  of  the 
Smythe  design  with  no  unusual  features. 
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NEW    PERSONNEL    ASSOCIATION 


Engineers  and  Managers  Organize  to  Study  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Questions 

To  study  the  human  factor  in  American  business 
and  industrial  life,  to  solve  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  management  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion, leaders  of  organized  engineering,  representatives 
of  large  industries,  insurance  companies,  railroads  and 
publishers,  and  members  of  university  faculties  have 
organized  the  National  Personnel  Association. 

The  new  organization  takes  over  the  activities  of 
the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Training  and 
the  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  America.  Co- 
operative research  will  be  conducted  on  a  nationwide 
scale,  and  close  relations  will  be  established  with  col- 
leges and  universities  in  carrying  out  an  extensive  edu- 
cational program. 

An  executive  committee  and  a  board  of  directors 
have  been  chosen.  Members  of  the  committee  include 
Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  Miami  Copper  Co.,  New  York; 
John  McLeod,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  J.  M. 
Larkin,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem;  W.  H.  Winans, 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation,  New  York;  J.  W. 
Dietz,  Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York;  Francis  Far- 
well,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
New  York;  S.  R.  Rectanus,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
Middletown,  Ohio,  and  Arthur  H.  Young,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Chicago. 

L.  W.  Wallace,  executive  secretary  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies,  and  L.  P.  Alford,  New 
York,  vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  are  among  the  directors  elected. 
Among  the  several  other  directors  are  Alvin  E.  Dodd, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington; 
C.  V.  Derrick,  American  Bosch  Magneto  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  P.  H.  Dodge,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Detroit;  Dr.  E.  M.  Hopkins,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  N.  H.;  A.  H.  Lichty,  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  Denver;  E.  S.  McClelland,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh;  Louis  L.  Park,  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.,  Schenectady;  F.  W.  Thomas,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa   Fe  Railroad,  Topeka. 

W.  W.  Kineaid,  Niagara  Falls,  head  of  the  Spirella 
Co.,  has  been  named  president  of  the  new  organization. 
Earl  B.  Morgan,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
is  vice-president,  and  Montague  A.  Clark,  the  E.  I. 
DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  J.,  is  treas- 
urer. W.  J.  Ronald,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  is 
the  managing  director  and  secretary.  C.  S.  Coler,  edu- 
cational director,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  in- 
dustrial and  public  school  relations. 

To  Help  Associations  Conduct  Statistical 

Bureaus 

Washington,  Aug.  12.— A  wider  collection  and  use 
of  essential  business  statistics  is  urged  on  business  or- 
ganizations by  the  fabricated  production  department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
preparing  to  set  up  a  service  for  chambers  of  commerce 
and  trade  associations  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
them  how  statistical  bureaus  may  be  established  and 
operated. 

New  England  Foundrymen   Outing 

The  New  England  Foundrymen's  Association  held 
its  annual  August  outing  Wednesday,  Aug.  9,  at  The 
Hummocks,  Hamilton,  R.  I.  It  was  the  largest  at- 
tended and  most  successful  outing  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
Approximately  170  enjoyed  the  clambake.  Providence 
members  of  the  association  had  charge  of  the  affair. 
Edward  F.  Parks,  Universal  Winding  Co.,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements;  A.  J.  Miller, 
Whitehead  Brothers  Co.  and  C.  H.  Colvin,  Colvin 
Foundry  Co.,  were  in  charge  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
sports  and  entertainment;  and  W.  Scott  Thomas,  J.  W. 
Paxson  Co.,  of  transportation.  These  gentlemen  and 
the  following  constituted  the  general  committee:     W. 


G.  Rich,  Providence  Gas  Co.;  J.  W.  Richardson,  H.  & 

B.  American  Machine  Co.;  William  S.  White,  J.  S. 
White  Co.;  Henry  S.  Chafee,  Builders'  Iron  Foundry; 
Harry  C.  Johnson,  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.;  R. 

C.  Fuller,  Fuller  Iron  Works;  W.  M.  Saunders,  Saun- 
ders &  Franklin;  C.  D.  Starr,  Barstow  Stove  Co.; 
George  R.  Burt,  Franklin  Machine  Co.;  John  E.  Al- 
drich.  New  England  Butt  Co.;  L.  M.  Sherwin,  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.;  and  Charles  E.  Andrews,  White- 
head Brothers  Co.  No  association  business  was  trans- 
acted at  the  outing. 


Farm  Implement  Makers  to  Meet 

The  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment 
Manufacturers,  formerly  known  as  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Oct.  18, 
19  and  20.  Arrangements  for  the  program  have  not 
been  completed,  but  tentative  acceptances  have  been  re- 
ceived from  at  least  one  cabinet  member,  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  best  known  railroads,  from  a 
prominent  authority  on  agriculture  and  from  a  leader 
in  agricultural  finance.  In  addition  to  speakers  from 
outside  the  association,  the  following  are  among  the 
subjects  which  will  be  discussed  by  members:  "Pres- 
ent and  Future  of  the  Implement  Industry,"  "Trans- 
portation Situation  from  the  Shippers'  Viewpoint," 
"The  National  Institute  of  Progressive  Farming,"  "De- 
preciation." 

Trade  Association  Executives  to  Meet 

The  American  Trade  Association  Executives  will 
hold  its  third  annual  meeting  at  the  Inn,  Buck  Falls, 
Pa.,  which  is  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Oct.  25, 
26  and  27.  In  view  of  the  considerable  talk  there  has 
been  about  trade  associations,  this  meeting  is  expected 
to  be  of  a  particular  interest  to  those  in  trade  asso- 
ciation work.  The  railroad  station  is  at  Cresco,  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad. 


The  Commercial  Steel  Sales  Co.  has  been  organized 
in  Philadelphia  and  has  taken  offices  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  that  city.  It  will  represent  in  a  sales 
capacity  several  companies  making  finished  and  semi- 
finished iron  and  steel.  S.  J.  Carroll,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Expyort  Co.;  H.  S. 
Gilhams,  formerly  of  H.  S.  Gilhams  Co.,  and  J.  S. 
Kenyon,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Duplex 
Metallic  Co.,  all  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  new  organization. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

August 

Lake  Superior  Mining  Inntitnle.  AuiT.  28  to  30. 
inclusive.  Annual  mcetinc.  Houghton.  Mich.  Sec- 
retary,   A.    J.    Yungbluth,    Ishpeming,    Mich. 

.Vntional  Safety  ConncU.  Aug.  2S  to  Sept.  1.  An- 
nual meeting,  Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit. 
Secretary.  W.  H.  Cameron,  166  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

September 

.*iiirrloi«n  KnKrInerrinK  t'oiiiii-n.  Sept.  S  and  9. 
Executive  l)oard  meeting.  Boston.  Report  on  three- 
shift  day  In  industry.  Secretary,  L.  W.  Wallace, 
71il   Fifteenth  Street.  X.   \Y..   Washington. 

.iKHOCiation  <if  Irun  and  Steel  Blectrlral  Ensl- 
neem.  Sept.  1 1  to  15.  inclusive.  .-Vnnual  convention. 
New  .\uditorlum,  Cleveland.  Secretary.  J.  F.  Kelly, 
513   Empire    Building,    Pittsburgh. 

.National  E:.xhlbltlon  of  Cheniiral  Induatrleii. 
Sept.  11  to  16.     Grand  Central  Palaie.  -N'ew  York. 

American  Rlertroehenilral  Sorlely.  Sept.  21,  22 
and  23.  Fall  meeting,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal, 
Canada.  Secretary.  Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink.  Columbia 
University.   New   York. 

.Vnierlenn  InNlitute  of  Mining  and  MetallurKlcal 
ESnKlneerN.  Sept.  25  to  29.  Paciflc  Coast  meeting. 
Engineers'  Club,  San  Francisco.  Secretary,  F,  F. 
Sharplcss,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street.  New  York. 
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STRICT  PRICE   CONTROL 


Secret  arv  Hoover  Favors  Legislation — Position  of 
the  President  Not  Known 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — Congress  will  be  asked 
within  a  short  time  to  enact  legislation  providing  for 
the  strict  control  of  prices  and  distribution  of  coal  and 
probably  within  48  hours  will  be  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  regarding  the  railroad  situation. 

These  were  the  two  outstanding  features  of  the  coal 
and  railroad  strikes  which  developed  in  Washington 
to-day.  It  is  evident  that  the  administration  realizes 
that  a  critical  condition  is  faced  by  the  country  and 
that  it  must  be  met  at  once  if  much  more  serious 
crippling  of  transportation  and  industry  and  suffering 
of  the  public  are  to  be  avoided.  The  railroad  situation 
is  declared  to  be  growing  worse  and  efforts  to  solve 
it  by  negotiations  are  deadlocked.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  President  to  present  the  complete  i-ailroad  situa- 
tion to  Congress  and  the  country,  but  as  yet  it  is  not 
known  by  him  what  suggestions  he  may  make. 

Secretary   Hoover's  Position 

While  the  President  is  represented  as  believing  the 
coal  problem  is  not  far  from  a  solution,  it  was  stated 
this  morning  by  Secretary  Hoover  that  regardless  of 
how  soon  extensive  coal  mining  operations  are  resumed, 
it  will  be  Accessary  to  get  prompt  legislation  enacted 
for  strict  control  of  prices  and  distribution  of  coal. 
This  is  especially  necessary,  he  pointed  out,  as  it  re- 
lates to  lake  cargo  and  anhracite  coal,  but  the  plan 


which  is  proposed,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  apply 
to  all  coal  for  industrial  and  other  uses. 

It  was  stated  that  continued  control  of  prices  and 
distribution  of  coal  now  under  a  more  or  less  stringent 
voluntary  system  cannot  prevail  indefinitely  and  it  has 
been  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  coal  distribu- 
tion under  Government  supervision  will  be  necessary 
for  a  period,  no  matter  how  soon  the  strike  comes  to 
an  end.  The  point  has  been  made  that  although  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  allot  cars  and 
establish  priority;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  actual  dis- 
tribution and  prices  as  such,  but  deals  only  with  trans- 
portation. The  statement  was  made  that  while  some 
non-union  operators  are  adhering  to  their  agreement 
with  Secretary  Hoover  as  to  prices,  others  have  been 
and  are  breaking  away  from  it  and  asking  much  higher 
levels.  It  is  assumed  that  if  Congress  provides  the 
legislation,  the  authority  given  by  it  will  be  exercised 
through  the  President's  Fuel  Administration  Commit- 
tee. 

Inconsistent  With  Priorities  Plan 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to-day  issued 
a  statement  pointing  out  that  application  of  the  so- 
called  "railroad  assigned  car  rule"  is  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  priorities  carried  in  car  service  order  No.  23 
and  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  invoked  by  the 
railroad  carriers  subject  to  the  priority  rule.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  require  carriers  to  get  coal  through 
the  Federal  Fuel  Distibution  Committee  rather  than 
to  resort  to  the  customary  plan  of  assigning  cars  to 
mines  and  taking  coal  under  the  "assigned  cars  rule." 


FABRICATED   STEEL    BUSINESS 


Bridge  and  Building  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Centers 

.•V wards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

Building  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  250  tons,  to  Schrimpf 
Iron  Works. 

St.  Paul  Street  bridge,  Baltimore,  400  tons,  to  Chesa- 
peake Iron  "Works. 

Hunters'  Point  telephone  exchange  for  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co..  1000  tons,  to  Eidlitz  &  Ross. 

Garage  on  East  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York,  900  tons. 
to  George  A.  Just  Co. 

Public  School  No.  139,  New  York.  SOO  tons,  to  A.  E. 
Norton,   Inc. 

New  armory,  New  York,  1300  tons,  Post  &  McCord,  low 
bidder. 

Masonic  Temple,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  500  tons,  to  Paterson 
Bridge  Co. 

Yarn  building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  100  tons,  to  American 
Bridge   Co. 

Apartment  building,  2450  Lake  View  Avenue,  Chicago, 
6S8  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  46  additional  oil  tanks  of  SO,000-bbl. 
capacity.  Casper,  Wyo.,  14,000  tons.  29  tanks  to  Chicago 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works  and  17  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Five  additional  stories  Carter  Building.  Houston,  Tex., 
306   tons,  to  Houston   Structural  Steel   Co. 

High  school  building.  Rock  Rapids.  Iowa,  109  tons,  to 
unnamed   fabricator. 

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  building.  Salt  Lake 
City,  UtaJi,  2000  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Additional  steel  for  Kansas  City  Athletic  Club  building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  200  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural 
Steel  Co. 

Addition  to  plant  of  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Lima. 
Ohio,    1700   tons,    to   Massillon   Bridge   Co. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Port  Henry,  N.  T.,  500  tons, 
to  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Works  Corporation. 

Addition  for  power  plant  for  L.  E.  Myers  Co.,  Tony, 
Wis.,   100  tons,   to  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Baseball  park  grand  stand,  Detroit,  500  tons,  to  The 
Russell  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  subway  structure  at 
Elyria,  Ohio,  tonnage  not  mentioned  in  inquiry;  bids  close 
Aug.  21. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridge,   100   tons. 

Building  for  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
200   tons. 

Building  for  Transit  Commission  at  Lenox  Avenue  yards, 
New  York.   125  tons. 

Bascule  bridge,   Burnsham.   III.,   700  tons. 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Railroad,  locomotive  repair  shop, 
1311   tons. 

Freight  terminal  for  Illinois  Centi^al  and  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  railroads  at  Indianapolis,  tonnage  unstated,  plans 
completed    but    action    deferred    temporarily. 

School    building,    Cincinnati,    400    tons. 

Medical  Center  Building,  Cleveland,   500  tons,  bids  taken. 

St.   Joseph's  Home,   Brie.   Pa.,   590  tons,  bids  taken. 

Bolton   Square  apartment  house.  Cleveland,   700   tons. 

Pennsylvania-Detroit  freight  house,  Detroit,  1500  tons, 
bids  taken. 

Ingram  Richardson  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  factory  build- 
ing,   300_tons.    bids   taken. 

Steel  'plant,  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,   9000  tons. 


Railroad  Equipment  Business 

Although  the  formal  inquiries  have  not  been  issued, 
it  is  known  that  three  large  railroads  centering  at 
Chicago  will  be  in  the  market  shortly  for  a  total  of 
6500  new  freight  cars,  and  car  byilders  are  receiving 
many  small  contracts  for  car  repairs  pending  a  settle- 
ment of  the  rail  strike. 

The  Burlington  is  expected  to  issue  an  inquiry  this 
week    for    2000    gondola    cars. 

The   Illinois    Central    is    inquiring   for    75   caboose   cars. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  awarded  80  steel  under- 
frames  to   the   General   American   Car  Co. 

The  Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  let 
repairs  on  50  hopper  cars  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  issued  an  inquiry  for 
40  Mikado  tji^e  and  10  Pacific  tj'pe  locomotives. 

The  Missouri.  Kansa-s  &  Texas  is  inquiring  for  40  Mikado 
type    engines    and    10    eight-wheel    switchers. 

The  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  placed  15  addi- 
tional   locomotives   with    the    Lima   Locomotive    Co. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  placed  600  freight  car  re- 
pairs with  the  Magor  Car  Co.  in  addition  to  the  400  reported 
placed  with  that  company  recently  and  it  has  a^-arded 
several  hundred  freight  car  repairs  to  the  Richmond  Car 
Works. 

Orders  received  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  Include 
the  following:  Detroit  Terminal  Railroad  Co.,  2  switching 
engines ;  Public  Ser\-ice  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  1  switch- 
ing engine;  E.  S.  Tubarao  A  Ararangua  (Brazil),  1  Mikado 
type  engine  ;   Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co..   1  switching  engine. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Co.  is  inquiring  for  200  gondola  cars. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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A   SCARCITY  MARKET 


Prices  Go  Higher  With  Further  Fall  in 
Production 


Operations  on  a  50  to  60  Pt-r  Cont  Basis  — 
Advances  in  Wire,  Sheets  and  Pipe 

The  steel  industry  has  suffered  fresh  losses  in 
output  in  the  past  week,  and  there  are  indications 
that  further  crippling  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works  wall  come  before  there  is  a  turn  for  the  better. 
More  price  advances  and  other  aspects  of  a  scarcity 
market  have  developed. 

From  a  65  to  70  per  cent  steel  output  last  week 
the  Steel  Corporation  is  now  down  to  about  60  per 
cent,  and  independent  companies  probably  are  not 
above  50  per  cent  on  the  average. 

As  in  other  weeks,  blast  furnaces  are  more  seri- 
ously affected  than  steel  works,  and  at  least  13  fur- 
naces have  stopped  in  the  second  week  of  August — 
four  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  four  at  outside 
points  in  western  Pennsylvania,  three  in  eastern 
districts,  one  at  Cleveland  and  one  at  Milwaukee. 

Whatever  the  mining  resumptions  arranged  at 
Cleveland  may  amount  to,  the  steel  industry  is 
counting  on  little  or  no  help  from  this  source  for 
weeks.  Not  only  has  the  railroad  strike  caused  the 
recent  throttling  of  pig  iron  and  steel  production, 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  that  strike  ends  the  in- 
creased car  and  fuel  supply  will  be  turned  into  other 
than  iron  and  steel  channels. 

Market  changes  of  the  week  reflect  the  general 
belief  of  producers  that  for  most  if  not  all  of  the 
remainder  of  the  year  a  rationing  of  steel  supply 
will  be  the  order.  ,  At  Pittsburgh  the  mill  schedules 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  have  gone  to  a  priority 
basis  in  which  the  order  of  preference  is  food  con- 
tainers, agricultural  works,  the  oil  industry  and 
railroad  car  works. 

Among  important  price  developments  is  the 
opening  of  books  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  for  fourth  quarter  business  in  sheets 
at  2.50c.  base  for  blue  annealed,  3.35c.  for  black 
and  4.35c.  for  galvanized — an  advance  of  $2  per 
ton  for  the  first  named  and  |4  for  black  and  gal- 
vanized. 

An  independent  wire  company  has  gone  to 
$2.60  per  keg  for  nails  and  to  $2.35  for  plain  wire, 
or  $4  and  $2  respectively  above  Steel  Corporation 
prices. 

Several  independent  makers  of  standard  pipe 
have  advanced  prices  $6  per  ton  on  black  and  $4 
per  ton  on  galvanized.  The  Steel  Corporation 
and  one  independent  are  still  on  the  old  basis. 
Inquiry  for  line  pipe  includes  100  miles  of  8,  10 
and  12-in.  and  several  thousand  tons  of  12-in.  and 
16-in. 

Apart  from  the  Steel  Corporation  nearly  all 
producers  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  have  ad- 
vanced those  products,  2c.  now  being  common  for 
early  delivery,  with  a  range  up  to  2.25c.  on  urgent 
business. 

Prices  recently  ruling  on  semi-finished  steel 
now  apply  to  such  shipments  as  are  being  made 
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on  contracts.  The  small  sales  current  are  at  $2 
to  $2.50  above  the  $35  level  on  billets  and  sheet 
bars  and  the  $40  level  on  forging  billets  and  wire 
rods. 

In  view  of  the  tight  mill  situation,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  warehouse  prices  have  gone  up 
in  response  to  the  piecing-out  demand  that  is 
coming  from  all   directions. 

Buying  of  railroad  cars  still  largely .  gives 
place  to  contracting  for  car  repairs,  but  three 
Western  roads  are  expected  shortly  to  cover  for 
6500  new  cars.  Inquiries  for  100  locomotives  have 
appeared,  and  orders  for  20  locomotives  have 
been   placed. 

The  sustained  activity  in  fabricated  steel  work 
is  shown  in  the  figures  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
Some  45,500  tons  in  62  jobs,  not  including  large  oil 
tank  business,  were  put  under  contract  as  compared 
with  46,700  tons  for  61  jobs  for  the  corresponding 
weeks  a  month  ago. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  ordered  46  oil  storage 
tanks  in  addition  to  the  33  reported  last  week,  and 
about  31,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required  for  all 
the  tank  work  just  placed. 

In  the  further  advance  of  pig  iron  prices,  due 
to  inadequate  supply  of  coke,  foundry  grades  have 
taken  the  lead  and  in  nearly  all  important  centers 
have  been  marked  up  from  $1  to  $3  per  ton.  Basic 
and  Bessemer  have  remained  nearly  stationary  and 
a  few  transactions  have  been  recorded  at  $1  below 
recent  quotations.  Important  sales  of  the  week  in- 
clude 7000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  4000  tons  of  copper-free  low  phosphorus 
to  a  wire  company  and  6000  tons  of  copper-bearing 
low  phosphorus.  Importers  have  contracted  for 
large  tonnages  of  foreign  pig  iron,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  scarcity  at  home,  but  consumers  in  this 
country  are  disposed  to  be  conservative  about  im- 
port orders. 

The  movement  of  iron  ore  shows  improvement. 
The  Great  Northern,  perhaps  the  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  rail  strike,  is  now  carrying  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  normal  amount.  Stocks  of  ore 
on  Lake  Erie  docks  increa-sed  2,341,968  tons  in  July 
and  on  Aug.  1  stood  at  7,396,842  tons. 


Pittsburgh 


Four  More  Blast  Furnaces  Added  to  Idle  List 

— Prices  Advancing 

PiTTSBUKGH,  Aug.  15. — The  coal  and  railroad  strikes 
still  are  exacting  heavy  tribute  from  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  and  as  manufacturing  activities  dwindle  and 
supplies  become  more  limited,  prices  grow  stronger.  At 
the  moment  the  coal  strike  situation  is  overshadowed 
by  the  railroad  strike,  which  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  is  spreading  to  the  train  crews.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  railroads  still 
are  functioning  in  nearly  normal  shape,  but  west  and 
south  the  railroads  are  suffering  by  the  refusal  of  op- 
erating men  to  work  on  locomotives  or  cars  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  arc  in  bad  order.  The  present  low  rate 
of  iron  and  steel  plant  activities  is  charged  chiefly  to 
the  inability  of  Southern  railroads  to  move  coal,  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  enough  coal  could  be  had  from 
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The   Iron    Age 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


,                                                Aug.  15,   Aug.  S,  July  IS.  Aug.  IC. 

I'lg    Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :           1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.   2X,  Philadelphiat $».-t.l-l  $31.14  $27.64  $20.34 

No.    2.    Vallev    furnacet .  .  .  :U>.0<)  29.00  24.00  19.50 

No.  2,  Southern.  Cin'tit .  .  .    24.05  24.05  21.53  23.50 

No.  2,  Birmingham,   Ala.t.    19.50  19.50  IS. 00  19.00 

No.   2   foundry.   Chicago* ..  3O.0«t  27.00  24.00  20.00 

Basic,    defd.    eastern    Pa..    27.25  27.25  25.75  19.00 

Basic.    Valley    furnace....    26.00  26.00  24.00  18.00 

Valley    Bess.,   del.    Pitts...    28.76  28.76  26.77  21.96 

Malleable,   Chicago*    30.OO  27.00  24.00  20.00 

Malleable,  Vallev    28.00  28.00  24.50  20.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh ...  3O.0O  28.76  25.27  21.46 

L.    S.    charcoal,    Chicago.  .    33.15  33.15  31.65  33.50 

Ferromanganese,     seab'd.  .    67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,   Billets,  Etc.,   Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.   rails,   heavy,  at  mill. $40. 00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh..    35.00  35.00  35.00  30.00 

O.-h.   -fheet    bars.    P'gh....    35.00  35.00  35.00  32.00 

Forging  billets,   base,   P'gh   40.00  40.00  40.00  35.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 42.67  42.67  40.17  35.74 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh ....  42.00  40.00  40.00  42.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.   gr.   steel,   P'gh.   lb.  .     2.00  1.80          1.70  1.75 

Light  rails  at  mill l.»0  1.75          1.75  1.85 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  lo  Large  Bvpers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars.    Philadelphia...     2.325        2.025        1.925  2.05 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.15  2.00          1.90  1.'75 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh....     l.fto  1.80          1.70  1.75 

Steel    bars.    Chicago 1.90  1.90          1.75  2.13 

Steel   bars.   New  York 2.24  2.14          2.04  2.13 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh...     !.!>(»  1.80          1.70  1.80 

Tank   plates.    Chicago 1.90  1.90          1.75  2.18 

Tank   plates,    New  York...    2.34  2.14          2.04  2.18 

Beams.    Pittsburgh     l.!H»  1.80          1.70  1.85 

Beams.    Chicago    1.90  1.90          1.75  2  23 

Beams.    New    York 2.24  2.14          2.04  2.23 

Steel    hoops,     Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50          2.50  2.25 

•The   average  switching  charge  for  delivery   to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is   61c.  per   ton. 

tSilicon.    1.75   to   2.25.      tSilicon.  2.25   to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


.\ug.  15. 
1922 
Cents 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 

Sheets,  black.  No.   2S,  P'gh  3 

Sheets,   galv..  No.   28,   P'gh  4 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9   &   10  2 

Wire  nails,   P:tt.sburgh.  . .  .  2 

Plain  wire.   Pittsburgh....  2 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,   P'gh..  3 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4 


Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels.    Chicago    ^2<).50 

Carwheels.  Philadelphia...  17.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  .  .  17.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila. .  15.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go..  15.75 
No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh....  19.00 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia.  .  .  ISKOO 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  1S.."»0 

No.  1   RR.   wrot.  Phila 18.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  14.50 


.\ug.  8,  July  18,  Aug.  IB, 

1922         1922         1921 

Cents 

3.15 


Cents 
3.15 
4.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
3.05 

$4.75 


$19.50 
17.50 
17.50 
15.00 
15.50 
19.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.50 
14.25 


4.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
3.05 
$4.75 


17.25 
15.00 
15.50 
19.00 
17.50 
17.00 
17.00 
13.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,    per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt $14.00      $14.00      $11.00 

Foundry   coke,    prompt 15.00        15.00        11.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...  14.12»4  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.75  13.75 

Zinc.   St.  Louis 6.15  6.30 

Zinc.   New  York 6.50  6.65 

Lead.    St.    Louis 5.55  5.50 

Lead.    New    York 5.i>«  5.85 

Tin    l.^^tryits).  New  York..  32.12%  32.62% 

Antim.my    (.Asi^itie).  N.  Y.  5.25  5.25 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Cents 
3.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.75- 
2.50 
3.40 

$5.25 


$19.50      $13.00 
17.50        16.00 


13.00 
11.50 
10.75 
16.00 
17.00 
13.00 
14.00 
11.00 


Cents 

Cents 

14.00 

12.00 

13.75 

11.75 

5.75 

4.20 

6.10 

4.70 

5.50 

4.25 

5.75 

4.40 

31.50 

26.12% 

5.00 

4.50 

Composite  Price.  Aug.  15.  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.2.i.5c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe(' 
and  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
L'nited  States  output  of  finished  steel 


r  Aug.     8.  1922. 

I  July  18.  1922. 

I  Aug.  16.  1921. 

L  10-year  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price,  .Aug.  15,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $26.77  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based   on    average   basic   and   foundry ~i 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  !, 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  t  ' 
Philadelphia  and   Birmingham  J 


{... 


.A.ug.     8.  1922. 

July  18,  1922, 

Aug.  16,  1921, 

year  pre-war  average. 


2.212c. 
2.169c. 
2.364c. 
1.689c. 


$25.94 
23.61 
18.89 


the  South  to  maintain  a  fairly  high  rate  of  steel  -works 
operations  if  the  railroads  could  transport  it. 

There  has  been  a  further  net  loss  of  four  blast  fur- 
naces in  this  district  in  the  past  week.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  banked  one  furnace  each  of  its 
Eliza  and  .A.liquippa  group,  now  having  only  three  of 
12  furnaces  making  iron.  The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  each  has  blown  out  a  fur- 
nace since  a  week  ago.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  put 
down  the  one  active  stack  at  its  Farrell,  Pa.,  works, 
but  has  turned  on  the  blast  at  one  of  its  Clairton,  Pa,, 
furnaces  and  still  is  operating  35  furnaces  out  of  a  total 
of  59.  Steel  works  operations  also  are  suffering.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  ingot  production  of  the  independent 
companies  in  this  and  nearby  districts  now  exceeds  50 
per  cent  of  capacity,  while  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
which  last  week  produced  somewhat  in  excess  of  70 
per  cent  of  capacity,  is  not  expected  to  do  much  in  ex- 
cess of  60  per  cent  this  week.  This  company  is  con- 
serving its  coal  primarily  for  coke,  and  is  maintaining 
operations  of  steel  melting  units  having  access  to  nat- 
ural gas  or  fuel  oil.  The  past  week  has  developed  a 
number  of  important  changes  marketwise. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  adopted  a  plan  of  sched- 
uling its  mills  on  a  priority  basis,  whereby  preference 


is  given  first  to  material  for  food  containers,  second 
for  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  industry,  third 
for  the  oil  industry,  in  helping  oil  production  for  fuel, 
fourth  steel  for  railroad  cars  and  fifth  for  the  require- 
ments for  roadwork  and  other  public  utilities.  Al- 
though other  companies  are  not  adopting  such  a  plan, 
it  is  equally  difficult  for  buyers  to  obtain  supplies 
other  than  of  such  lots  as  the  mills  have  in  stock  or  are 
reasonably  certain  of  being  able  to  produce. 

A  large  independent  producer  of  wire  goods  yester- 
day announced  an  advance  of  $4  per  ton  in  plain  and 
cement  coated  nails  and  of  $2  in  plain  wire.  Other 
manufacturers  have  not  acted,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  largely  out  of  the  market  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Most  independent  makers  to-day  advanced  prices  of 
standard  pipe  $4  per  ton  on  galvanized  and  $6  per 
ton  on  black.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
notified  its  customers  that  prices  of  sheets  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  will  be  2.50c.  base  for  blue 
annealed,  3..35c.  for  black  and  4.35c.  base  for  galvanized. 
Electrical  sheets  are  left  at  the  present  base. 

The  market  is  definitely  stronger  for  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  and  on  spot  tonnages  2c.  Pittsburgh  is  pretty 
common,  and  even  has  been  exceeded  on  some  urgent 
business.     Higher  prices  seem   immediately   ahead  for 
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semi-finished  steel  in  view  of  the  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction, not  to  mention  the  increasing  cost  of  pig  iron. 
Scrap  prices  hold  strong  in  the  face  of  a  very  light 
demand  and  supplies  of  fuel  are  still  too  limited  to  per- 
mit of  any  easing  in  prices. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  to  gain  in 
strength,  especially  on  foundry  grades,  due  to  the  abil- 
ity of  consumers  of  these  grades  to  maintain  higher 
relative  operations  than  the  users  of  steel  making  iron. 
A  sanitary  ware  manufacturer  recently  closed  for  1500 
tons  of  No.  2  and  No.  2  X  iron  for  early  delivery,  on 
a  base  of  $29. .'30  Valley  furnace  for  the  base  grade. 
No  more  of  this  grade  seems  to  be  available  at  that 
price,  and  on  small  tonnages  $30  has  been  paid,  and 
the  demand  from  the  foundries  is  so  insistent  that  it 
is  believed  iron  could  be  sold  here  out  of  Buffalo,  where 
the  price  is  $31,  and  the  delivered  price  here  would  be 
slightly  more  than  $34.25.  Some  fairly  sizable  sales 
of  steel  making  grades,  made  prior  to  last  reports, 
have  come  to  light.  One  of  these  sales  involves  5000 
tons  of  basic  at  $25,  Valley  furnace,  to  a  Pittsburgh 
district  consumer,  and  another  2000  tons  of  Bessemer 
at  $26,  Valley  furnace,  for  shipment  to  Wheeling. 
These  prices  are  about  $1  per  ton  below  what  now 
could  be  done,  as  producers  are  holding  at  $26,  Valley 
furnace,  for  basic  and  $27  for  Bessemer,  and  some 
small  sales  have  been  done  at  these  prices.  Sales  of  off 
basic  iron  are  noted  at  $23  and  $24,  but  stocks  of  such 
iron  no  longer  are  large.  The  Follansbee  Brothers  Co. 
is  inquiring  for  5000  tons  of  basic  for  September  ship- 
ment. We  note  one  sale  of  200  tons  of  No.  3,  or  gray 
forge  iron,  at  $30,  delivered  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  $30  furnace  now  could  be  done  on  this  grade. 
We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  beinir  $1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    $26.00 

Bessemer   2700 

Gray   forge    28!25 

No.    2   foundry 30.00 

No.    3    foundry 2S.2ri 

Malleable     28.00 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  in  ferromanganese  is  a 
very  limited  one  at  present,  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  decreasing  steel  works  operations  consumption  is 
diminishing  and  consumers  are  too  well  covered  to  be 
actively  interested  in  the  market.  Domestic  producers 
at  the  moment  are  not  actively  seeking  business  be- 
cause present  indications  are  that  the  tariff  will  be 
in  effect  by  Oct.  1,  and  they  want  to  be  free  to  act 
when  this  becomes  a  reality.  Much  of  the  current  busi- 
ness is  in  less  than  carload  lots  at  around  $85  per  ton, 
although  one  producer  has  announced  a  price  of  $100 
at  seaboard  on  such  tonnages.  It  is  claimed  that  car- 
load lot  sales  have  been  made  at  more  than  $75  for 
prompt  shipment.  British  material  still  is  quotable  as 
low  as  $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  deferred  de- 
livery, but  this  price  does  not  mean  much  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  tariff  may  be  in  effect  by  the  time  de- 
livery can  be  made  and  the  proposed  duties  added  to 
this  price  would  mean  a  cost  to  consumers  of  $100  per 
ton  at  seaboard.  German  material  for  delivery  in  six 
to  eight  weeks  is  priced  at  $67.50  to  $70  seaboard.  De- 
mand for  spiegeleisen,  although  relatively  small,  ex- 
ceeds the  available  supply,  and  higher  prices  are  looked 
for.  In  addition  to  an  inquiry  for  400  tons  from  a 
nearby  consumer,  an  Ohio  steel'  maker  has  inquired  for 
1000  tons  for  last  quarter  shipment. 

«.i^f.  1""'^  "*>,  'o  S2  Der  cent  ferromangane.se.  $75  c.l.f. 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic;  British,  spot.  $72.50-  British 
future  $67.50:  German.  76  to  80  per  cent,  $67.50  to  $70.  Aver- 
age 20  per  cent  spieKelei.sen.  $36  furnace:  16  to  19  per  cent, 
$35  Jurnace  :  .i0  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  domestic.  $5.';  to  $60  fur- 
nace, freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted  f.o.b 
fn  nf?"o«n?''t/?'r'j;  Straitsville.  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows: 
10  per  cent,  $41.50:  11  per  cent,  $44.80;  12  per  cent  $48  10- 
13  per  cent  $52.10;  14  per  cent,  $55.10;  silvery  Iron  6  pei^ 
S^'3'rn"",;.  '  ''"''  '■'•'"'i  *''l  ■  S  P*^--  cent,  $32  50  •  9  per  ce^t! 
lltin'  '^h^""  '■^"t-  «36.50;  11  per  cent.  $39  ;  12  per  cent 
if?„u;vi1^  Ohf^""'^,  f'it'K"' . '■•■>''?  from  .Taokson  and  New 
gross  ton  '"  I'lttsburgh    district    is    $4.06    per 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs.— Semi-finished  steel 
IS  so  scarce  that  few  makers  are  in  a  position  to  enter- 
tain inquiries  even  for  small  tonnages  that  the  price  of 
$35  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  for  sheet  bars,  slabs 
and  large  billets,  now  refers  entirely  to  such  shipments 
as  are  being  made  on  contracts.  Although  demand  is 
far  from  active,  it  considerably  exceeds  the  available 
supply  and  those  who  must  have  tonnages  in  a  hurrv 


are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  accommodation,  except 
at  an  advance  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton.  Small  sales  of 
sheet  bars  are  reported  at  $37.50  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  slabs  or  large  billets  could  be  had  today  at 
less  than  that  price.  Labor  shortages,  as  well  as  the 
scarcity  of  fuel,  are  affecting  production.  On  forging 
billets  $40  is  merely  the  price  on  contract  shipments 
and  on  new  business  for  early  delivery  the  market  is 
quotable  from  $43  to  $45. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft.  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $35  to  $37.50  ;  2  -a  2-in.  billets.  $35  to  $37.50  :  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  sheet  bars.  $35  to  $37.50 ;  slabs,  $35  to 
$37.50  ;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $40  to  $45,  all  f.o.b. 
Youngstown  or  Pittsburgh  mills. 

Wire  Rods. — As  a  basis  of  sales,  $40,  base,  for  com- 
mon soft  rods  appears  to  have  disappeared.  The  lead- 
ing interest  is  practically  out  of  the  market  and  those 
independents  who  might  take  on  some  tonnage  hardly 
would  do  so  at  less  than  $43  while  $45  is  the  price  idea 
of  one  important  maker.  Actual  business  is  kept  down 
by  the  lack  of  supplies  more  than  by  a  lack  of  demand. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $43  to  $45  ;  chain  rods.  $43  to  $45  ;  screw  stock 
rods.  $48  to  $50  ;  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that 
character.  $43  to  $45  ;  high  carbon  rods.  $50  to  $55,  depending 
on  carbon,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown. 
Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Prices  of  steel  bars  are  grow- 
ing stronger  in  response  to  the  curtailment  of  steel 
production  and  the  inability  of  manufacturers  to  catch 
up  with  their  obligations.  Only  attractive  tonnages, 
and  these  for  indefinite  delivery,  now  can  be  placed  as 
low  as  1.80c.,  and  several  makers  who  are  able  to  sell 
only  such  supplies  as  they  have  in  stock  are  not  inter- 
ested at  less  than  2c.  Reinforcing  bars  are  held  just  as 
firmly  as  mild  bars.    There  is  no  change  in  iron  bars. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.80c.  to  2c.; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  l.SOc.  to  2c.  base;  r-»ll 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.70c.  to  l.SOc;  refined  iron  bars.  2.25c. 
in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — The  question  of  deliveries  is 
becoming  more  perplexing  because  the  mills  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  maintain  production  in  the  face  of  de- 
creasing supplies  of  steel.  The  full  range  of  prices  is 
from  1.80e.  to  2c.  Pittsburgh,  but  the  lower  figure  re- 
fers to  definite  tonnages  of  good-sized  proportions  and 
the  Steel  Corporation  seems  to  be  alone  at  that  figure. 
Generally  the  independents  are  on  a  minimum  of  2c., 
and  it  is  reported  that  as  high  as  3c.  recently  was 
quoted  on  a  lot  of  200  tons  of  small  channels.  Fabri- 
cators are  interested  in  a  new  building  for  the  Hardy 
Candy  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  which  2100  tons  of  steel 
will  be  required  and  other  live  projects  are  the  fasten- 
ings for  the  five  100-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  for  the 
Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago,  and  steel  for  the 
filtration  plant  for  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Plain  material 
prices  are  given  on  page  449. 

Plates. — The  chief  source  of  demand  now  is  in  con- 
nection with  oil  storage  tanks,  for  which  there  is  a 
very  brisk  demand,  particularly  from  the  Southwest, 
due  to  the  fact  that  producers  are  inclined  to  store 
rather  than  to  sell  oil  at  current  prices.  The  Steel 
Corporation  price  now  is  l.SOc.  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  in- 
dependents are  holding  at  2c.  minimum  and  some  are 
asking  and  obtaining  as  high  as  2.25c.  on  small  ton- 
nages for  quick  delivery.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
449. 

Sheets. — The  .American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  prices 
for  fourth  quarter  will  be  2.50c.  base  on  blue  annealed, 
3.35c.  base  on  black  and  4.35c.  base  on  galvanized. 
There  has  been  no  formal  opening  of  books  for  this 
period  by  the  company  and  these  prices,  representing 
advances  of  $2  per  ton  on  blue  annealed  and  of  $4  per 
ton  in  black  and  gah'anized  sheets,  merely  have  been 
announced  to  the  company's  customers.  It  is  estimated 
that  current  costs  are  at  least  $6  per  ton  higher  now 
than  they  were  in  the  second  quarter  and  since  present 
indications  are  that  fuel  and  labor  costs  will  be  higher 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  losses  could  not  be 
avoided  if  present  prices  were  made  for  that  period, 
but  all  are  expected  to  follow  tM?  Steel  Corporation. 
It  is  probable  that  makers  generally  will  be  unable 
to  take  on  much  fourth  quarter  business  because  the 
carry  over  from  the  present  quarter  promises  to  be 
large.     Present  prices  are  given   on  page  449. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Effective  today  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  reduced  discounts  on  stand- 
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ard  pipe  three  points  on  black  and  two  points  on  gal- 
vanized, equivalent  to  an  advance  of  $6  a  ton  on  the 
former  and  of  $4  on  the  latter.  Most  of  the  other 
independent  makers  have  made  this  advance,  but  as 
yet  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the  National 
Tube  Co.  have  not  acted.  Oil  country  and  line  pipe 
quotations  have  been  withdrawn  by  all  companies  ex- 
cept these  two,  and  prices  now  are  made  only  upon 
application.  This  advance  is  not  altogether  unexpected 
because  costs  have  been  rising  steadily  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  stated  that  for  several  weeks  business  has 
been  done  for  no  profit  or  at  a  slight  lo.<s.  Most  pro- 
ducers are  heavily  committed  on  the  butt  weld  sizes 
and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  steel 
production  a  number  of  companies  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  an  apportioning  of  production.  Orders 
in  lap  welded  goods  are  relatively  light,  but  the  inquiry 
lately  has  been  gaining.  About  four  miles  of  various 
sizes  of  pipe  are  wanted  for  the  new  filtration  plant 
for  the  City  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  while  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  100  miles  of  8-in., 
lO-in.,  or  12-in.  pipe  and  several  thousand  tons  of  12-in. 
and  16-in.  light  weight  pipe  is  wanted  by  a  coal  pro- 
ducer with  operation  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
The  Foundation  Co.,  which  has  the  contract  for  the 
Empire  Building  additions  and  extension,  is  inquiring 
for  about  800  tons  of  12-in.  plain  end  pipe,  with  %-in. 
wall  for  foundations.  Makers  of  wrought  iron  pipe  are 
pretty  well  sold  ahead  on  the  merchant  sizes.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  449. 

Warehouse  Business. — Effective  immediately,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  have 
advanced  warehouse  prices  of  hot-rolled  steel  products 
$2  per  ton.  The  new  quotations  are  2.45c.  for  bars, 
2.55c.  for  plates  and  shapes  and  3.10c.  for  bands  and 
3.95c.  for  hoops. 

Tin  Plate. — Pressure  for  shipments  on  contracts 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  urgent  as  it  was  recently  and 
the  shortage  of  steel  is  not  so  much  of  a  factor  as  it  is 
in  most  other  products.  Some  of  the  independent  com- 
panies making  a  full  line  of  steel  products  have  sus- 
pended operations  of  some  mills  and  diverted  the  steel 
to  other  uses.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  increased  its  active  tin  plate  ca- 
pacity, due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  get 
Bessemer  steel.  Few  makers  have  very  extensive  obli- 
gations extending  beyond  Oct.  1  and  all  probably  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  bulk  of  them.  There  is  no  change 
in  prices,  the  official  quotation  being  $4.75  per  base 
box,  Pittsburgh,  with  the  usual  concessionsfrom  this 
figure  to  the  large  and  preferential  consumers. 

Wire  Products. — Effective  immediately,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co.  has  advanced  the  price  of  nails  to  2.60c. 
base  per  keg.  Pittsburgh,  cement  coated  nails  to  2.10e. 
base  per  count  keg.  and  wire  to  2.35c.  base  per  100-lb. 
These  prices  represent  an  advance  of  $4  per  ton  in 
nails,  and  S2  per  ton  in  wire,  which  carries  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  galvanized  and  barbed  wire  and  in 
staples.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  not 
changed  its  prices,  but  this  company,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  independents,  practically  is  out  of  the  market 
and  now,  as  for  the  past  few-  weeks,  is  merely  tak- 
ing on  such  business  as  can  be  supplied  from  stock  or 
have  a  supnly  of  steel  sufficient  to  insure  full  perform- 
ance of  obliarations.  Those  companies  making  sales  of 
nails  out  of  stock  have  been  charging  .52.50  base  per 
keg,  Pittsburgh.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  appears  to 
be  faring  better  than  most  other  companies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  maintaining  operations,  but  with  labor  so  scarce 
and  fuel  costly,  the  company  claims  to  have  been  los- 
ing money  at  recent  prices.  Quotations  are  given  on 
page  449. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  raised  its 
price  on  light  rails  from  1.75c.  base  to  1.90c.  Inde- 
pendent makers  of  these  rails,  rolling  them  from  n^w 
steel,  are  quoting  2c.  base.  Business  is  not  very  brisk 
and  sales  usually  are  in  small  lots,  but  the  shortage  of 
steel  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  available  supplies. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
1.90c.  to  2c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.75c.  to  l.SOc.  base; 
standard  rails,  $40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 


Coke  and  Coal. — Available  supplies  still  are  ex- 
tremely limited  and  the  market  is  entirely  a  sellers' 
affair.  Coal  still  commands  from  $7  to  $8  per  ton  at 
mines,  and  the  limited  tonnages  of  beehive  oven  coke 
reaching  the  market  are  moving  at  from  $14  to  $15 
per  net  ton  at  ovens  for  furnace  grade  and  from  $15 
to  $16  for  that  going  to  the  foundries.  The  quality  of 
current  offerings  of  coke  is  very  poor  and  it  is  claimed 
by  some  of  the  steel  companies  that  from  2500  to  2900 
lb.  of  present  day  coke  are  required  for  a  ton  of  high 
iron.  Good  practice  on  basic  iron  is  from  1800  to 
2000  lb. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — This  line  is 
firm  in  price,  but  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strong  market  in  hot-rolled  bars  rather  than  in  the  de- 
mand, which  already  is  beginning  to  reflect  the  en- 
forced curtailment  of  automobile  production,  due  to  the 
inability  of  that  industry  to  get  as  large  supplies  of 
other  kinds  of  steel  as  are  required.  All  makers  of 
rolled,  drawn  and  turned  bars  are  quoting  2.25c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh,  for  carloads  and  2.50c.  for  less  carloads. 
Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.65e.,  base,  f.o.b.  mill, 
for  carloads  and  2.90c.  for  less  carloads. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — There  is  no  easing  in  the  price  or 
supp'y  situation.  Mills  are  committed  against  probable 
production  for  the  next  30  days  and  on  account  of  the 
steel  and  fuel  supply  situation  are  not  anxious  for  ad- 
ditional business  at  present  prices.  On  the  easily- 
rolled  widths,  the  market  is  quotable  at  2.50c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh,  but  on  narrow  stock,  2.75c.,  base,  has  be- 
come the  common  price  and  is  sometimes  demanded  on 
wide  material  where  prompt  delivery  is  insisted  upon. 

Old  Material, — No  good  reason  exists  for  materi- 
ally changing  prices.  The  steel  mills  are  doing  very 
little  buying  and  in  the  Youngstown  district,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contraction  in  operations  forced  by  the 
fuel  shortage,  the  mills  are  holding  up  shipments  on 
contracts.  Because  the  railroads  are  not  pressing  for 
shipping  instructions  on  material  sold,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  coal  and  the  labor  troubles,  market  offer- 
ings are  quite  as  small  as  the  demand.  The  result  is  a 
firm  market.  Railroad  or  industrial  heavy  melting 
steel,  is  not  available  at  less  than  $17.50  and  one  com- 
pany in  this  district  requiring  some  good  material  re- 
cently paid  $18.50  on  5000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
note  sales  amounting  to  1500  tons  of  material  sold 
as  heavy  melting  steel  at  $16.50.  The  fu'l  ran.ge  on  this 
grade,  therefore,  would  be  $16.50  to  $18.50.  but  on  a 
typical  specification,  the  scrap  sold  at  $16.50  would  not 
find  acceptance  in  local  mills  as  heavy  me'ting  grade. 
Compressed  sheets  are  slightly  weaker;  f^e  highest 
price  recently  paid  by  any  of  the  mills  in  this  district 
was  $16  and  while  few  sellers  would  accent  less,  that 
is  about  all  that  can  be  obtained  at  the  moment.  Some 
users  are  bidding  $15.50,  but  are  not  able  to  obtain 
tonnages.  » 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burph  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as   follows   per  gross   ton ; 

Heivy      me'ting     steel.      Steubenville. 

Follansbee,  Brackenridge,  Monessen, 

Midland    and    Pittsburgh $17.50 

No.   1  cast,  cunola  size $19.00  to  19.50 

Rails  for  reroUing.  Xewark  and  C^m- 

brid^e.     Ohio ;     Cumberland,     Md. ; 

Huntington.   W.  Va.,  and  Franklin. 

Pa 17.50  to  IS. 00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.00 

Bundled  sheets    sides  and   ends  .  .  15.00 

Railroad    knuck'es    and    cou-lers....  19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    coil    and    leaf   sprinsjs 19.00  to  19.50 

Low  phosphorus  standard   bloom  and 

billet    ends    21.00  to  22.00 

Low     phosphorus     plates     and     other 

grades    19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to  17.00 

Iron    car    a.xles .  27.00  to  28.00 

Locomotive    axles.    St. .  :  .  .  25.00  to  26.00 

Steel   car   a.xles ..  19.00  to  19.50 

Cast    iron    wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

Rol'ed   steel    wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 14  00  to  14.25 

Sheet  bar   crop   ends 19.00  to  19.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Shorl     shoveling    turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 18.00  to  18.60 

Stove   plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Cast    iron    borings 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 
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Further    Curtailment    Regarded    Certain  — 
Pressing  Pig  Iron  Demand 

Chicago,  Aug.  15.— An  immediate  resumption  of 
coal  mining  will  not  end  the  difficulties  of  iron  and  steel 
works.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  damage  has 
been  done.  Owing  to  the  priorities  ruling,  it  will  take 
so  long  for  them  to  get  additional  coal  that  it  is  certain 
that  additional  blast  furnaces  will  be  banked  and  steel 
output  will  .suffer  further  curtailment.  Since  last 
writing  one  additional  blast  furnace  in  this  district 
has  become  inactive,  the  Bay  View  merchant  stack  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co>  at  Milwaukee  having  been  banked. 
This  is  the  seventh  furnace  of  this  company  to  be 
thrown  idle  in  three  weeks,  six  having  been  banked  and 
one  blown  out.  There  are  now  only  23  active  stacks  out 
of  a  total  of  49  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Duluth 
districts. 

Steel  output  is  also  declining.  The  production  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  dropped  from  78  per  cent  of 
ingot  capacity  to  67  per  cent  within  the  past  week. 
The  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  still  on  a  65  per  cent  basis,  but 
it  is  felt  that  a  reduction  to  a  30  per  cent  basis  by  the 
middle  of  September  is  inevitable.  Some  of  the  smaller 
mills  are  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for  .shutting 
down  altogether.  A  local  bar  iron  mill  has  scarcely 
two  weeks'  supply  of  fuel  on  hand  and  entertains 
little  hope  of  securing  additional  supplies  in  time  to 
avert  suspension  of  operations.  Consumers  are  also  in 
distress  for  fuel  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  gray 
iron  and  malleable  foundries. 

Demand  for  prompt  foundry  coke  is  very  pressing 
and  prices  no  longer  concern  the  buyer  so  long  as  de- 
livery can  be  secured.  Spot  inquiries  for  pig  iron  are 
also  numerous  with  the  available  supply  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. Ix)cal  merchant  pig  iron  has  again  advanced, 
this  time  to  $30,  base  furnace.  Among  finished  prod- 
ucts, bar  iron  and  hard  steel  bai-s  have  advanced,  while 
warehouse  prices  have  generally  gone  up. 

Demand  for  finished  steel  shows  remarkable  buoy- 
ancy. For  a  leading  local  mill  new  tonnage  booked  last 
week  was  above  the  average,  despite  the  fact  that 
orders  are  accepted  only  for  delivery  at  mills'  con- 
venience. These  new  commitments  consist  largely  of 
plates,  shapes  and  bars  for  buildings  and  storage  tanks, 
although  a  fair  amount  of  track  fastening  business 
was  also  booked.  -It  is  notable,  however,  that  new 
orders  from  both  railroads  and  car  builders  have  fallen 
off,  although  specifications  from  the  latter  are  still 
heavy.  On  steel  for  early  delivery  Pittsburgh  base 
prices  rule,  as  little  material  is  to  be  obtained  from 
local  sources. 

I'ig  Iron. — Local  merchant  ii'on  has  advanced  to  $30, 
base  furnace.  The  Bay  View  stack  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  was  banked  Monday  and  further  furnace  bankings 
in  this  district  are  regarded  as  inevitable.  Demand  for 
spot  iron  is  exceedingly  pressing.  The  situation  is 
acute  and  is  growing  steadily  worse  rather  than  better, 
as  production  in  this  district  declines  and  shipments 
from  other  centers  are  shut  off.  Quotations  on  South- 
ern iron,  in  fact,  have  become  practically  nominal  at 
$20  to  $21,  base  Birmingham,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
furnaces  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  move  shipments 
beyond  the  Ohio  River.  Local  producers  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  allocate  their  output  among  their  cus- 
tomers in  an  effort  to  tide  them  over  the  period,  but 
even  in  this  they  are  impeded  by  car  shortage,  freight 
blockade  and  the  strike  of  train  service  employees  on 
the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern.  Among  recent  transac- 
tions may  be  noted  sales  of  300  tons  of  Southern  foun- 
dry for  fourth  quarter  delivery  at  $20,  base  Birming- 
ham, and  300  tons  of  malleable  for  immediate  shipment. 
A  Michigan  automotive  plant  wants  2000  tons  of  foun- 
dry for  early  delivery.  Another  Michigan  automotive 
concern  has  placed  1000  tons  of  9  per  cent  silvery  for 
August  and  September  shipment  at  $38,  Jackson  fur- 
nace. A  Wisconsin  melter  has  closed  for  500  tons  of  8 
per  cent  silvery.  Jackson  County  furnaces  have  with- 
drawn all  prices,  but  material  can  still  be  obtained  from 
electrolytic  producers  on  a  basis  of  $36,  f.o.b.  Jackson, 


for  8  per  cent.  An  inquiry  for  400  tons  of  low  phos- 
phorus is  current,  and  the  quotation  on  copper  free 
material  is  about  $36,  Valley.  A  local  melter  has  closed 
for  400  tons  of  14  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  a 
reported  price  of  approximately  $40,  delivered. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  jihusphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
foi-  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.   furnace  other  than   local. 

Lake     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.   1.50,   delivered   at  Chicago $33.1.'> 

Northern  coke.  No'.   1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  31.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 30.00 

Northern  high  phos -  30.00 

Southern  No.   2 $2fi.00  to    27.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 30.00 

Basic    30.00 

Low  phos.  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1    to  2 

per  cent  copper  free 36.00 

Silvery,  sil.   S   per  cent 40.79 

Ferroalloys. — Spiegeleisen  is  stronger,  prices  rang- 
ing from  $47  to  $49,  delivered.  Neither  spiegeleisen  nor 
ferromanganese  is  active. 

We  quote  7S  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  future, 
$75.06 ;  prompt.  182.56,  delivered ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
$57,  delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent.  $47  to  $49, 
delivered. 

Bars. — Bookings  in  mild  steel  bars  for  indefinite  de- 
livery are  heavy,  while  material  for  early  shipment  is 
scarce  and  is  commanding  1.90c.  to  2c.,  base  Pitts- 
burgh. With  their  operations  rendered  uncertain  by 
the  coal  strike  and  with  their  books  well  filled,  bar  iron 
mills  are  picking  their  new  orders.  Prices  have  again 
advanced,  the  ruling  market  on  bar  iron  being  2.15c.  to 
2.25c.,  Chicago.  The  minimum  price  on  rail  carbon 
steel  bars  is  now  1.80c.,  Moline,  or  1.955c.,  Chicago. 
The  two  Chicago  Heights  mills  are  still  tied  up  by  a 
strike. 

Mill  prices  are;  Mild  steel  bars,  2.15c.  to  2.25e.,  Chicago, 
for  indefinite  delivery;  common  bar  iron.  2c.,  Chicago:  rail 
steel.    1.955e..    mill   or  Chicago. 

.Jobbers  quote  2.70c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
.■!.70r.  for  rounds  and  4.20c.  for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 
.robbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at  2.50c. 
liasc  ;    hoops,    :i,70c.  :    b;inds.    3.45c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — As  the  costs  of  makers  increase, 
discounts  are  growing  increasingly  firm  on  the  July  1 
basis  and  the  May  11  prices  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Discounts  on  page  449  apply  in  this  territory 
except  that  they  are  f.o.b.  Chicago,  instead  of  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.35c. :  boiler  rivets.  3.43c. ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off; 
larger  sizes,  50  and  10  off;  carriage  bolts  up  ta  %  x  6  in., 
50  and  5  off:  larger  sizes,  45  off:  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped,  $3.25  off;  blank  nuts.  $3.50  off;  coach 
or  lajii  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads.  60  per  cent  off: 
(luautity  extras  ai-e  unchanged. 

Wire  F'roducts. — An  Eastern  independent  has  ad- 
vanced wire  nails  to  $2.60,  cement  coated  nails  to  $2.10 
and  plain  wire  to  $2.35.  The  leading  interest,  however, 
has  made  no  change  in  prices  and  has  given  no  inti- 
mation that  advances  are  contemplated.  New  business 
is  heavy,  but  it  is  suspected  that  some  buyers  have  been 
stampeded  into  placing  orders  by  the  two  national 
strikes.  I'"or  mill  prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  449. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  bright 
basic  wire,  $2.95  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails.  $3.10  per 
100   lb.:  cement  coated  nails,   $2.60  per  keg. 

Sheets. — Users  are  now  dependent  largely  on  East- 
ern mills  for  new  supplies  and  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
place  orders  for  early  shipment.  Galvanized  is  par- 
ticularly scarce. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  for  No.  2S  black.  2.4nc. 
to  L>..'.0c.  for  So.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.15c.  to  4.30c.  for  No. 
2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight   rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed,  3.90c.  :  black.  4.60c.  :  galvan- 
ized.   5.60c. 

Structural  Material. — Structural  mills  continue  to 
receive  liberal  orders  for  indefinite  delivery,  indicating 
that  building  activity  is  still  buoyant  in  spite  of  the 
hindrances  due  to  the  two  nation-wide  strikes.  Fabri- 
cating awards  are  still  fairly  numerous  and  some  at- 
tractive new  projects  are  making  their  appearance. 
Plain  material  for  early  shipment  is  bringing  as  high 
as  2c.  and  2.10c.,  base  Pittsburgh. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  for  Indefinite  delivery 
is  1.90c.  to  2c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.S0C.  for  plain 
material  out  of  warehouse. 
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Plates.— The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  placed  40  oil 
storage  tanks  of  80,000  barrels  capacity  in  addition  to 
the  33  tanks  reported  awarded  last  week.  Of  the  total 
of  79  tanks,  42  will  be  fabricated  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  and  37  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 
F'ully  24,000  tons  of  steel  is  involved.  New  orders  for 
plates  are  above  the  average  in  tonnage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  local  mills  are  booking  only  for  in- 
definite deliveiy.  Specifications  from  carbuilders  are 
heavy.  Plates  for  early  shipment  are  commanding  2c. 
Pittsburgh. 

The  mill  quotation  for  indefinite  delivery  is  1.90r,  lo  2c.. 
Chicago.      Jobbers  quote  2.S0C.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Reinforcing  bar  distributors  still 
have  fair  stocks  of  bars  on  hand,  but  replenishments 
from  the  mills  are  becoming  so  uncertain  that  they  are 
selling  cautiously,  concentrating  their  attention  on 
satisfying  the  imperative  needs  of  customers.  In  line 
with  the  recent  advance  in  mill  prices,  bar  distributors 
have  raised  their  warehouse  quotation  on  reinforcing 
bars  to  2.50c.,  Chicago.  The  paralyzing  effect  of  the 
railroad  and  coal  strikes  is  commencing  to  be  felt  and 
it  is  notable  that  fewer  new  building  projects  involving 
bars  are  appearing.  Considerable  highway  work,  how- 
ever, is  still  in  prospect.     Recent  awards  include: 

Advance-Rumel.v  Co..  warehouse.  Onialia,  Xeb.,  210  tons, 
to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Kansas  City  Title  &  Trust  Co..  building.  Kansas  City, 
Ho..   135  tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

High  school.  Maquokcta,  Iowa,  120  tons,  to  Concrete 
Steel   Co. 

Convent,  Milwaukee,  Wis..   70  tons,   to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Illinois  State  Highway  Commission,  highway  work,  1200 
tons,  bids  to  be  opened  Aug.  IS. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  two-story  addi- 
tion  to  Chicago   freight  house,   100   tons. 

Wisconsin  General  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.:  350  tons,  to 
Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Shops  located  in  the  South  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  make  deliveries  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Inquiry  is  not  so  active  on  account  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  national  strikes.  Minneapolis  took  bids 
yesterday  on  1100  tons  and  Roanoke.  111.,  receives  ten- 
ders on  110  tons  Aug.  29.  Detroit  takes  bids  today  on 
800  tons,  instead  of  200  tons  as  stated  last  week.  Hins- 
dale. 111.,  has  placed  100  tons  with  the  American  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  and  is  in  the  market  for  1100  tons  addi- 
tional. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4-in..  $.^0.20  to  $51.20  :  6-in.  and  above,  $46.20  to  $47.20  ; 
c'ass  .\  and  gas  pip;.  $3  extra. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — New  business  in  rails  is 
light,  a  few  orders  aggregating  2000  tons  having  been 
placed  by  frog  and  switch  makers.  Four  large  Western 
roads,  however,  are  working  out  their  1923  require- 
ments with  the  likelihood  that  formal  inquii-ies  will  be 
issued  within  a  few  weeks.  Track  fastening  orders  are 
still  fairly  numerous.  Standard  spikes  are  now  quoted 
at  a  minimum  of  2.60c.  Chicago,  while  the  bottom  on 
track  bolts  is  3.60c.  Chicago. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40  ;  light  rails 
relied  from  new  steel,  1.75c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.60c.  to  2.75c.,  Pittsburgh  ;  track 
bolts  ^vith  square  nuts,  3.60c.  to  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh  ;  tie  plates, 
steel   and  iron.   2c..   f.o.b.   mill :   angle  bars.    2.40c..   f.o.b.   mi'l. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.40c. 
base  and   track  bolts  4.40c.  base. 

Steel  Castings. — Most  outstanding  castings  busi- 
ness has  been  closed  and  foundries  are  generally  run- 
ning full  or  nearly  so.  Due  to  a  widespread  use  of  oil 
in  the  open  hearths,  the  coal  strike  has  not  forced 
curtailment  of  operation.  Costs,  however,  are  increas- 
ing, and  an  early  advance  in  prices  is  looked  for. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  warehouses  have  an- 
nounced advances  of  lOe.  per  100  lb.  on  bars,  plates, 
shapes,  hoops,  bands,  rivets,  track  spikes,  and  bolts, 
and  1.5c.  per  100  lb.  on  sheets,  cold  rolled  bars  and 
shafting.  The  new  quotations  are  to  be  found  under 
the  appropriate  paragraphs. 

Coke. — The  local  by-product  producer  has  advanced 
foundry  coke  to  S13.50,  delivered  Chicago  switching 
district.  For  Milwaukee  the  price  i.s  now  .?13.50,  f.o.b. 
Milwaukee  ovens.  Demand  for  prompt  foundry  coke 
has  almost  reached  the  point  of  a  panic.  Mills  are  no 
longer  concerned  abou'.  prices;  they  want  deliveries  to 
avert  a  shut-down.     There   is  practically  no   Connells- 


ville  coke  reaching  here.  Some  shipments  of  New 
River  coke,  which  is  quoted  at  $12,  ovens,  have  man- 
aged to  get  through,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  some 
brands  of  Southern  coke,  which  are  bringing  $13  to 
$13.80,  delivered  Chicago.  The  available  supply  of 
coke,  however,  does  not  meet  the  demand,  and  if  foun- 
dries arc  forced  to  shut  down  it  will  be  due  more 
largely  to  lack  of  fuel  than  of  pig  iron. 

Old  Material. — Current  demand  is  widely  distributed 
and  is  principally  for  small  tonnages  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Gray  iron,  malleable  and  steel  foundry  grades 
are  notably  active,  but  there  is  little  movement  of  iron 
mill  grades  or  heavy  melting,  the  last  important  sale  of 
the  latter  having  been  made  ten  days  ago.  Railroads 
are  not  only  tardy  in  making  shipments,  but  their  new 
offerings  are  almost  nil.  This  fact,  coupled  with  a 
general  shortage  of  scrap  for  prompt  shipment  and  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  numerous  users  to  hasten  deliv- 
eries from  sellers,  has  given  the  market  added  strength, 
numerous  grades  having  advanced.  The  Chicago  Great 
Western  offers  200  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast    iron   car   wheels 20.50  to    21.00 

Relaying    rails    22.50  to    27.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels ... .   19.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 16.50  to    17.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

Hea^T   melting   steel 15.75  to    16.25 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  15.75  to    16.25 

Shoveling  steel    15.25  to    15.75 

Drop  forge   flashings 11.50  to    12.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 13.00  to    13.50 

Ax]e   turnings    14,00  to    14.50 

Per  Xet  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 18.50  to    19.00 

Steel   angle  bars 15.00  to    15.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 19.00  to    19.50 

Iron    car    axles 23.50  to    24.00 

Steel   car  axles 16.20  to    16.75 

Xo.    1    busheling 13.00  to    13.50 

Xo.    2   busheling 7.50  to      S.OO 

Cut   forge      14.25  to    14.75 

Pipes  and  flues 11.00  to    11.50 

Xo.    1    railroad    wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Xo.    2    railroad    wrought 14.25  to    14  75 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers 17  00  to    17  50 

Coil    springs     17.50  to    isioo 

Xo.   1    machinery  cast IS. 50  to    19  00 

No.    1    railroad   cast 17.00  to    17.50 

Low    phos.    punchings 15.00  to    15.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 13  50  to    14  00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9. 50  to    10  00 

Cast    borings    11.50  to    12.00 

Stove  plate    14  75  to    15  25 

Grate  bars    15.00  to    loioO 

Brake    shoes  1.5.25  to    15.75 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to    17  50 

-Agricultural     malleable     17.00  to    17.50 

Activity  in  Springfield,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio,  .A.ug.  8.— All  three  piano  plate 
plants  in  this  city  are  operating  with  good-sized  forces. 
The  manufacturers  say  that  they  look  for  a  steady 
improvement  in  business.  Owing  to  the  receipt  of 
substantial- orders  for  water  turbines  the  James  Leffel 
&  Co.'s  plant  started  Monday  on  a  late  run.  The  plant 
is  now  being  operated  until  8.1.5  p.  m.,  according  to 
announcement  made  by  President  A.  F.  Sparks.  The 
present  demand   is  for  medium-sieed   turbines. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  district  association  of  the 
Ohio  Foundrymen's  Association  will  be  held  in  Spring- 
field in  September.  The  Ohio  association  will  meet  in 
Cleveland  next  month. 

General  Manager  George  Ireland,  of  the  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Engineering  Co.,  reports  orders  for  dies  and  tools 
for  automotive  manufacturers  in  Detroit.  These  or- 
ders and  others  from  the  Government  will  require  run- 
ning overtime. 

Although  general  prospects  are  good,  there  has  been 
a  slowing  up  at  the  plant  of  the  Buffalo-Springfield 
Roller  Co.  The  company  is  constructing  an  addition, 
60  X  150  ft.,  to  be  used  as  an  assembly  room. 


Equipment  for  Open-Hearth  Plant 

Chicago,  Aug.  15.— The  Wisconsin  Steel  Works, 
South  Chicago,  has  let  orders  for  the  following  equip- 
ment for  its  new  open-hearth  plant  to  the  Alliance  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio:  One  175-ton  ladle  crane,  one 
100-ton  ladle  crane,  two  open-hearth  charging  ma- 
chines, two  10-ton  overhead  electric  traveling  cranes, 
one  spare  10-ton  trolley,  two  7% -ton  overhead  electric 
traveling  cranes. 
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New  York 

Little  Steel  Buying  and  Prices  Higher— Large 
Sale  o(  Low  Phosphorus  iron 
New  York,  Aug-  15. — Troubles  connected  with  the 
delivery  of  coal  and  coke  continue.  While  pig  iron 
prices  advance  only  moderate  relief  is  furnished  by 
foreign  importations,  although  some  coal  as  wrell  as 
pig  iron  is  being  received  from  England  and  much  more 
is  expected.  In  finished  steel,  a  majority  of  the  mills 
are  out  of  the  market  and  those  selling  are  dealing 
as  a  rule  onlv  with  their  regular  customers.  Quota- 
tions are  $1  and  $2  higher  than  a  week  ago  on  such 
business  as  can  be  placed. 

Pig  Iron.— A  sale  of  4000  tons  of  copper  free  low 
phosphorus  iron  has  been  made  by  a  Northern  New 
York  furnace  for  delivery  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  price 
being  .somewhat  under  $:ir),  furnace.  Very  little  of  this 
grade  is  obtainable.  Following  sales  amounting  to  about 
2000  tons,  one  seller  of  foundry  pig  iron  has  advanced 
to  a  price  of  $31  for  No.  2  plain  and  $82  for  No.  2X 
for  early  delivery.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  opened 
its  books  for  fourth  quarter  at  the  following  prices: 
No.  2  plain,  $30;  No.  2X,  $31;  No.  IX,  $33,  at  furnace. 
It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  making 
sales  for  early  delivery  on  the  basis  of  $30  for  No.  2 
plain,  although  the  last  sales  were  $1  lower.  The 
scarcity  of  domestic  iron  is  more  pronounced  and  sel- 
lers of  foreign  grades  are  more  active,  but  the  only 
new  sale  amounting  to  any  considerable  tonnage  was 
1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  be  imported  from  England. 
Pi-ices  of  foreign  iron  are  advancing  and  the  minimum 
on  Scotch,  analyzing  from  2  to  3  per  cent  silicon,  now 
seems  to  be  $28,  while  as  high  as  $30  is  asked.  On 
high  phosphorus  iron  from  England  and  the  Continent, 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  prices,  from  $22  to  $27  being 
quoted.  Buyers  are  not  placing  orders  for  foreign 
irons  with  much  enthusiasm,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
as  to  delivery  and  analysis.  For  delivery  within 
Greater  New  York,  a  charge  of  about  $1.50  must  be 
added  to  the  seaboard  quotation. 

Coke. — Difficulties  in  delivering  coke  are  still  great 
and  prices  high.  For  Connellsville  grades,  $14.25  to 
$14.75  is  quoted  for  furnace  coke  and  $15.50  to  $16.50 
for  foundry.  For  by-product  coke  the  nominal  quota- 
tion is  $14,  but  owing  to  an  oi-der  of  the  New  Jersey 
Fuel  Commission  requiring  priority  to  be  given  public 
utility  companies,  very  little  can  be  delivered  to  foun- 
dries at  present.  A  sale  of  coke  for  shipment  from 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  Buffalo  was  made  on  a  basis  of 
$12.50,  Terre  Haute  ovens. 

We  quote  delivered   in   tlie  New  York  district  as  follows. 

having   added   to   furnace  prices    $2.27    freight   from   eastern 

Pennsylvania,   J4.91   from  Buffalo  and   $5.44   from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .$33. 77to  $34.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.7.1   32.77  to    33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .    31.77  to    32.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25. 32.91  to    33.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.44  to    32.44 

■Warehouse  Business. — All  warehouses  including  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  leading  independent  have 
increased  prices.  Bars,  shapes  and  plates  have  been 
advanced  10c.  per  100  lb.  Hoops  and  bands  have  risen 
25c.,  the  quotation  now  being  3.63c.  One  large  ware- 
house states  that  the  market  is  stronger  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years.  Blue  annealed  sheets 
have  advanced  15c.,  now  being  quoted  at  3.93c.  No 
change  has  been  marked  in  black  or  galvanized.  Mill 
quotations  on  spring  steel,  which  now  range  up  to  2.3.5c. 
per  lb.  base,  Pittsburgh,  are  being  quoted  consistently 
at  4c.  at  all  warehouses.  Brass  and  copper  remain 
steady,  the  only  change  being  noted  in  cold-rolled  cop- 
per sheets,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  which  are  quoted  at  3c. 
advance  over  hot-rolled.  The  spread  between  mill  and 
warehouse  continues  at  about  $12  per  ton. 

Caat  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  are  strong  and  some  foun- 
dries have  increased  quotations  slightly.  While  foun- 
dries in  this  district  are  fairly  well  situated  for  pig 
iron,  the  coal  shortage  is  being  felt  as  shipments  re- 
ceived become  smaller.  No  municipal  buying  is  in  evi- 
dence at  present,  probably  because  of  the  realization  by 
cities  that  purchases  now  would  be  rather  uncertain  as 
to  delivery.    The  low  bidder  on  the  2500  tons  of  pipe 


for  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  was  the  Warren  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  but  alternate  bids  were  also  received  on 
steel  pipe  and  decision  has  not  been  made  as  to  the  type 
which  will  be  purchased.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$,54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  addi- 
tional for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  one  lot  of  500  tons  and  sev- 
eral lots  of  50  and  100  tons  each  of  British  ferro- 
manganese  are  reported  for  September  and  September- 
October  shipment  at  the  prevailing  quotation  of  $67.50, 
seaboard.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  spiegeleisen  and 
some  domestic  20  per  cent  alloy  is  available  at  an  ad- 
vanced price  of  $3  per  ton,  or  $39,  furnace.  One  lot 
of  British  spiegeleisen  has  reached  the  seaboard  and 
a  little  more  is  on  the  way.  Buying  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  is  confined  to  small  and  carload  lots  at 
the  prEvailing  quotations  which  are  unchanged.  No 
activity  is  reported  in  Brazilian  or  Indian  manganese 
ore,  but  the  receipt  of  several  cargoes  of  Russian  ore 
is  reported.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,   domestic,   seaboard,   per   ton. 

$67.50  to  $70.00 

Ferromanganese,    British,    seaboard,    per    ton, 

$67.50  to  $70.00 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent $3x.no 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent $39  00 

Ferrosilicon,    50   per   cent,    delivered,    per    ton, 

$52.00  to  $55.00 

Ferrosilicon,   10   to  15   per  cent,  delivered,   per 

gro.ss    ton $38.00  to  $40.00 

Ferrotungsten.  per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 40c.  to  5flc. 

Ferrochromium.   6  to  8  per  cent  carbon.  60  to  . 
70  per  cent  Cr..  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered.  .  .  .12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium. 

$3.00  to  $3.50 

Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  in  car- 
loads, per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard . 2 Sc.  to  30c. 

Tungsten    ore,    per    unit,    in    60    per    cent    con- 
centrates, nominal   $3.25  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  Cr203,  crude,  per 

ton,   Atlantic  seaboard $15  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.  of  MoSj,  New  York 45c.  to  50c. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  strong  and 
some  prices  show  an  upward  tendency.  Most  of  the 
present  buying  is  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  mills. 
Western  Pennsylvania  mills  are  extremely  particular 
at  present  as  to  quality  and  .".re  inclined  to  reject  when 
material  is  not  entirely  up  to  grade.  No.  1  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  continues  firm,  while  railroad  steel  is  now 
quotable  at  $11.75  to  $12.25  per  ton.  There  are  some 
inquiries  current  from  Japanese  export  houses  for 
heavy  melting  steel  for  Japan,  but  the  price  evidently 
expected  by  these  buyers  is  about  $13  to  $14  per  ton, 
f.a.s.  port. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $10.50  to  $11.50 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  11.75  to    12.25 

Rerolling   rails    12.50  to    13.00 

Relaying   rails,    nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel   car   axles 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Iron  car  axles 22.00  to    23.00 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought    iron    track 11.50  to    12.00 

Forge  lire    8.00  to      8.50 

No.    1    yard  wrought,   long 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.75  to    10.75 

Machine-.shop   turnings    9.25  to    10.25 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 9.25  to    10.25 

Iron   and  steel  pipe    (1   in.  diam.,   not 

under  2   ft.   long) 9.00  to      9.50 

Stove  plate    11.00  to    11.50 

Locomotive  grate   bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 13.50  to    14.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton.  follow : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $18.00  to  $19.00 

No.   1    heavy  cast    (columns,   building 

materials,  etc.).  cupola  size 16.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc)    12.00  to    12.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Very  litt'e  business  in  fin- 
ished steel  is  being  done  because  of  the  mill  situation 
due  to  coal  and  coke  shortage.  A  few  companies  are  in 
fairly  comfortable  position  and  are  taking  orders  mod- 
erately, but  the  majority  of  steel  companies  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  market.  Those  which  have  anything 
to  sell  are  taking  care  of  their  own  customers  princi- 
pally and  at  prices  which  usually  range  from  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, upward  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars  when  prompt 
delivery  is  required.  Plates  are  quoted  from  2c.  to 
2.15c.;  soft  steel  bars  at  l.OOc.  to  2.1.">c.  and  shapes  at 
1.90c.  to  2c.,  Pittsburgh.  Bar  iron  makers  now  quote 
1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  higher  for  carload  lots.    The  New 
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York  Central  has  asked  for  bids  by  Aug.  21  on  30,1)00 
railroad  spikes.  A  sale  of  100  tons  of  soft  steel  billets 
at  $37,  Pittsburgh,  by  an  Eastern  mill  for  shipment  to 
New  England  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  semi-fin- 
ished market. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  Yorlc  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows :  For  iiuleflnite  delivery  soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes 
and  steel  plates,  2.14c. :  for  delivery  in  a  number  of  weeks, 
soft  steol  bars.  2.24c.  to  2.49c. ;  plain  structural  material, 
2.24c.   to  2.34c.:  steel   plates.   2.34c.   to   2.49c.;  bar  iron.   2.34c. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.  15. 
Pig  Iron. — Seven  furnaces  are  now  in  operation  in 
this  district,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  will 
be  about  50  per  cent  curtailment  of  this  operation  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  current  month.  The  one  interest 
which  has  had  iron  to  sell  is  rather  reluctant  to  handle 
the  volume  of  business  available  and  has  virtually 
adopted  a  policy  of  selling  only  to  regular  trade.  This 
situation  was  brought  about  through  the  exhaustion 
of  its  stock  of  piled  iron  and  the  fact  that  the  product 
of  the  one  furnace  in  operation  is  being  sold  rapidly. 
There  are  no  big  inquiries  coming  into  the  Buffalo  dis- 
strict;  tonnages  usually  being  from  carload  lots  to  100 
tons.  There  is  no  bright  prospect  with  reference  to  the 
fuel  situation  in  this  vicinity  and  pig  iron  men  gen- 
erally feel  that  the  situation  will  be  worse  before  it  is 
better.  On  scattered  sales,  prices  range  from  $30  to 
$32  base.  A  broker  sold  a  small  lot  of  No.  2X  iron  for 
$31,  whereas  $32  has  been  done  for  No.  2  plain  filling 
an  emergency  order.  The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  has 
banked  two  of  the  four  blast  furnaces  in  operation. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows  : 

No.   1   foundry,   2.75  to  3.2S   sil $32.00 

No.  2X  foundrv,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 31.00 

No.  2  plain,   1.75  to  2.25  sil 30.00 

Basic    26.00 

Malleable   30.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 33. 2S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Except  on  cold  finished 
material,  black  sheets  and  bolts,  there  is  hardly  any 
other  sales  activity  in  this  district.  Occasionally  small 
tonnages  of  bars  are  sold,  but  these  sales  are  made 
conditional  on  immediate  specifications  and  at  a  mini- 
mum of  2c.  Some  inquiries  for  small  tonnages  of  rein- 
forcing bars  have  come  out  within  a  few  days.  The 
one  selling  agency  taking  business  in  black  sheets  has 
established  a  base  price  of  $3.30.  but  is  not  taking  any 
galvanized  business  whatever.  While  the  local  branch 
of  an  independent  which  does  a  large  business  in  tin 
plate  has  not  withdrawn  on  this  product,  it  is  not  press- 
ing the  selling  but  has  withdrawn  within  the  week  on 
wire,  pipe  and  spikes. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  on  cold-rolled  round 
shafting  advanced  to  3.80c.,  effective  Monday,  Aug.  14, 
and  further  advances  all  along  the  line  are  expected 
before  many  days.  A  majority  of  buyers  seeking 
warehouse  material  are  asking  for  tonnages  greater 
than  warehouses  can  supply  at  the  time.  There  is  every 
likelihood  that  merchant  business  will  be  active 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  regardless  of 
how  quickly  the  coal  and  rail  difficulties  are  settled. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows :  Structural 
shapes,  2.S5c. ;  plates.  2.S5c. :  soft  steel  bars.  2.75c. ;  hoops, 
3.55c.  :  bands.  3.40c.  ;  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
3.S0C.  :  galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  5.60c.  :  black 
sheets.   No.    28.   4.60c.  :   cold    rolled    round   shafting,    3.S0c. 

Old  Material. — Only  one  mill  is  buying  heavy  melt- 
ing steel,  while  the  others  are  not  out  of  the  market, 
but  they  are  inactive  for  the  present.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  machinery  cast  scrap  and  low  phosphorus 
and  both  grades  of  old  material  are  scarce.  Dealers  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  cars  to  ship  material  on  old 
contracts. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Hea\T   melting   steel $16.75  to  $17.00 

Low  phos..   0.04    and   under 18.00  to    19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Car    wheels     17.00  to    18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast  iron  borings 14.00  to    14.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Grate   bars    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to    15.50 

Stove    plate     15.00  to    15.50 

Bundled  sheet   stampings 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1   machinery  cast 18.50  to    19.50 

Hydraulic    compressed     15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to    17.50 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  15. 
IMg  Iron. — The  week  was  marked  by  an  active  de- 
mand and  increased  prices  in  pig  iron.  The  price  of 
Northern  iron  has  advanced  to  $28,  f.o.b.  Chicago  for 
prompt  shipment  and  $27  for  shipment  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  with  a  premium  of  $2  a  ton  for  silicon  2.25 
to  2.75.  Southern  iron  is  quoted  at  $20  to  $21,  Bir- 
mingham, but  the  railroad  strike  has  so  hampered  ship- 
ments that  there  is  virtually  no  movement  of  iron  from 
the  Birmingham  district.  The  coal  strike  is  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  produce  iron.  The  Granite  City 
maker  is  still  on  a  100  per  cent  production  basis,  and 
has  made  arrangements  to  move  coal  from  the  Ken- 
tucky fields  by  barge.  Buying  is  more  active,  as  users 
who  thought  they  had  been  fully  protected  in  their  pur- 
chases now  find  they  cannot  get  iron  they  had  counted 
on  and  are  looking  about  for  material  they  will  need. 
There  is  also  an  active  demand  for  iron  for  third  and 
fourth  quarter  delivery,  and  there  is  one  inquiry  before 
the  market  for  300  tons  for  first  quarter  of  next  year. 
There  is  still  a  most  pressing  demand  for  iron  of  high 
silicon.  The  principal  sales  of  the  Granite  City  maker 
were  850  tons  of  malleable  for  shipment  to  Ohio;  500 
tons  of  malleable  to  an  Indiana  melter,  and  100  tons 
to  an  Illinois  foundry.  Inquiries  are  being  received 
here  from  Indiana  and  Ohio  melters,  who  usually  look 
to  other  markets  for  their  supplies.  The  principal  in- 
quiries before  the  market  are:  1000  tons  of  foundry 
iron  for  a  South  Bend,  Ind.,  melter;  500  tons  for  an- 
other Indiana  melter;  300  tons  for  a  Columbus,  Ohio, 
concern;  200  tons  for  a  Quincy,  111.,  user,  300  tons  for 
a  Terre  Haute  melter,  and  400  tons  for  delivery  Sep- 
tember to  December.  The  markets  for  ferroalloys  are 
quiet  this   week. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $5.17  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite  City  : 

Northern    foundry,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(forward    delivery)     $29.16 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(forward  delivery)    29  16 

Basic     (third    quarter) 29.16 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail,  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25      $25. 17  to    26.17 

Fmished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  shortage  of  coal  is 
curtailin.g  production  at  steel  mills  so  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  to  place  business.  This 
fact  seems  to  be  generally  recognized  by  the  trade,  and 
inquiries  are  being  confined  largely  to  material  for 
which  there  is  immediate  need.  The  largest  railroad 
inquiry  of  the  week  for  material  was  from  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railroad,  which  is  in  the  market  for  800 
kegs  of  standard  track  spikes,  the  other  inquiries  being 
for  material  such  as  could  be  gotten  readily  from  ware- 
house stock.  The  Wabash  order  for  240,000  tie  plates, 
which  inquiry  was  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  last 
week,  went  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  at  a  price  under- 
stood to  be  $37,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  A  Tulsa  manufacturer 
who  last  week  bought  1000  tons  of  tank  plates,  bought 
2000  additional  tons  this  week,  and  there  continues  to 
be  an  active  demand  for  tanks  from  the  Oklahoma  oil 
fields,  a  situation  largely  aided  by  the  shortage  of  coal. 
Bids  have  been  asked  on  the  Shrine  Hospital,  St.  Louis, 
W.  B.  Ittner,  architect,  involving  about  200  tons  of  bil- 
let reinforcing  bars,  and  the  Bankers'  Reserve  Life 
Building,  Omaha,  F.  A.  Henninger,  ai-chitect,  in  which 
700  tons  of  structural  steel  will  be  used.  The  demand 
for  tool  steel  is  very  active,  a  leading  factor  in  the 
trade  reporting  that  sales  for  August  were  much 
larger  than  for  any  month  this  year.  Sheets  are  in 
good  demand,  but  the  mills  seem  to  have  none  to  offer. 
For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars. 
2.70c.  per  lb.:  iron  bars.  2.70c.:  structural  shapes  2.S0c.  : 
tank  plates.  2.80c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.85c.: 
No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass.  4.45c.  ;  cold  drawn 
rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.50c. :  structural  "-ivets 
$3.35  per  100  lb.  :  boiler  rivets.  $3.45  :  tank  rivets  ,V  in  and 
smaller.  60  per  cent  oft  list  :  machine  bolts,  large.  50  and  10 
per  cent:  small.  50-10  and  10  per  cent:  carriage  bolts,  large. 
:>5-5  per  cent:  small,  60  and  10  per  cent:  lag  screws  61  per 
cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank.  $3.50  :  and 
tapped.    $3.25   oft  list. 

Coke. — Coke  continues  in  big  demand,  with  the 
sources  of  supply  continually  being  made  smaller  be- 
cause of  the  coal  and  railroad  strike.  Urgent  demand 
is    being  made   by   users   for  shipments   against     pur- 
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chases.  The  Granite  City  by-product  maker  is  still  hold- 
ing its  production  down  to  the  minimum  required  to 
supply  municipalities  depending  upon  them  for  gas, 
while  the  local  by-product  plant  has  been  out  of  the 
market  for  some  time.  The  Granite  City  producer  is 
taking  orders  for  coke,  subject  to  price  prevailing  when 
they  are  able  to  ship  it.  No  coke  is  to  be  had  from 
the  South  on  account  of  railroad  conditions.  Some  Con- 
nellsville  coke  is  being  sold  on  a  basis  of  $15  a  ton 
at  the  ovens. 

Old  Material.— The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues to  advance.  No  scrap  is  coming  in,  the  railroads 
not  offering  anything  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
required  to  pick  up  the-  material,  and  consumers  are 
eager  to  get  supplies.  Mills  are  showing  considerable 
anxiety  about  material  they  have  on  back  orders  with 
dealers,  and  in  some  cases  are  giving  a  premium  of  $1 
a  ton  for  anything  on  which  deliveries  in  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  can  be  guaranteed.  There  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  in  the  specialty  market.  Cast  scrap  in  car 
wheels  is  in  very  good  demand. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows: 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails $17.75  to  $18.75 

Rails  for   rerolling 16.75  to    17.25 

Steel  rails,  les.s  than  3  ft 16.75  to    17.25 

Relaying  rails,   standard   section 25.00  to    28.00 

Cast    iron    car   wheels 19.50  to    20.00 

No    1  heavT  railroad  melting  steel...    15.50  to    16.00 

No.   1   heavy  shoveling  steel 14.00  to    14.50 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 13.75  to    14.25 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  15.75  to    16.25 
Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  a.\le  and  tire  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Steel    angle    bars 14.75  to    15. 2u 

Iron    car    axles 24.00  to    24.^)0 

Steel   car  axles 17.00  to    17.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms.  .  .  .    19.00  to    19.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad    springs    18.00  to    18,50 

Steel   couplers   and   knuckles 18.00  to    18.50 

Cast    iron    borings 9.00  to      9.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.00  to    12  50 

No.   1   railroad  cist 17.50  to    18.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast 14.75  to    15.25 

Railroad    malleable    14.50  to    15.00 

Pipes  and  flues 9.75  to    10.2.'i 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.25  to      9.75 


Cincinnati 


Pij:  Iron  More  .Active  and   Prices   Higher — 

Coke  Advances 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  15. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  showing  more  activity, 
both  as  regards  inquiry  and  sales.  Last  week  some 
fair-sized  tonnages  were  booked,  principally  for  North- 
ern irons,  as,  with  two  exceptions,  all  Southern  inter- 
ests are  out  of  the  market  for  the  present.  One  South- 
ern furnace  is  quoting  $21,  Birmingham,  for  fourth 
nuarter,  and  another  has  a  small  tonnage  available  for 
shipment  in  September,  on  which  it  is  quoting  $24,  Birm- 
ingham. Northern  furnace  prices  range  from  $28  to 
$30,  sales  having  been  made  at  both  the  minimum  and 
ma.ximum  figures.  .\  West  Virginia  melter  bought 
1100  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  grades  at  $28  to 
P30,  Ironton  basis.  A  central  Ohio  melter  took  200 
tons  of  malleable  at  $30,  southern  Ohio,  furnace,  and 
100  tons  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  at  $30,  furnace.  An 
Indiana  melter  is  understood  to  have  placed  500  tons 
of  malleable  with  a  Chicago  district  furnace  at  $28,  and 
another  Indiana  melter  took  200  tons  of  foundry  at  the 
same  price.  A  southern  Ohio  melter  bought  300  tons 
of  foundry  at  $30,  southern  Ohio  furnace,  for  fourth 
quarter.  A  sale  of  a  round  tonnage  of  basic  to  a  north- 
ern Ohio  melter  is  reported  to  have  been  made  at  the 
equivalent  of  $2fi,  Valley.  A  Michigan  melter  placed 
an  order  for  approximately  1500  tons  of  silvery,  at  a 
price  understood  to  be  around  $38,  furnace,  for  the 
grade  purchased.  The  market  on  silvery  is  regarded 
as  nominal,  there  being  little  iron  under  9  per  cent  to 
be  had,  but  it  is  at  least  $3.50  higher  on  grades  obtain- 
able. .\  Hamilton  melter  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons 
for  September  and  October  shipment;  a  Louisville 
inciter  for  a  similar  tonnage;  a  local  melter  for  500 
tons  of  foundry  and  100  tons  of  Bessemer.  Two  in- 
quiries from   Indiana   total  1000   tons.     Practically  all 


Southern  furnaces  are  reported  to  be  piling  their  make, 
as  embargoes  have  been  placed  on  all  open  top  equip- 
ment. Shipments  are  coming  through  slowly  and  the 
practice  of  borrowing  iron  to  keep  running  is  being 
more  generally  resorted  to.  Norton  Furnace  at  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  has  been  banked  on  account  of  the  fuel  situ- 
ation. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham  and 
J2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base). $24. 05  to  525.05 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2 

soft)      24.55  to    25.55 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal).  8  per  cent...  38.27 

Southern   Ohio   coke,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(No.    2)     30.27  to    32.27 

Basic   Northern    28.27 

Malleable     30^.27  to    32.27 

Plant  Operations. — All  plants  in  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict are  running  at  last  week's  schedule,  the  rail  and 
coal  strikes  having  caused  only  slight  inconvenience. 
With  the  exception  of  lines  serving  the  South,  traffic 
is  moving  away  from  steel  mills  in  good  shape,  and 
consumers  are  suffering  little  from  delayed  shipments. 
Pittsburgh  district  mills  are  moving  tonnages  by  the 
river  route  to  points  as  far  as  Louisville,  but  owing 
to  the  low  stage  of  the  Ohio,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  send  heavily  laden  barges  to  points  below  that 
city. 

Finished  Material. — Consumers  are  more  concerned 
with  securing  deliveries  on  contracts  than  in  placing 
new  business,  and  as  a  result  the  market  is  rather  quiet. 
The  only  inquiry  of  consequence  comes  from  a  large 
tank  manufacturer,  who  is  in  the  market  for  approxi- 
mately 700  tons  of  plates.  Repair  work  taken  by  ear 
manufacturers  in  this  district  has  also  caused  a  good 
demand  for  plates,  and  a  recent  inquiry  called  for  ap- 
proximately 5000  tons.  While  the  ruling  price  appar- 
ently is  1.80c.,  this  is  for  rather  indefinite  delivery. 
A  Youngstown  mill  which  recently  resumed  operations 
is  understood  to  have  booked  a  heavy  tonnage  at  2c., 
and  is  now  contemplating  an  advance  to  2.15c.  The 
demand  for  sheets  has  fallen  off  considerably,  as  most 
consumers  are  covered  for  third  quarter  requirements. 
Speculation  is  keen  as  to  prices  mills  will  name  for 
fourth  quarter,  and  if  the  rail  and  coal  strikes  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  period,  considerably  higher 
prices  are  looked  for.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  steel 
pipe,  coming  mostly  from  jobbers  whose  stocks  are  run- 
ning low.  The  wire  market  is  fairly  active,  nails  par- 
ticularly being  in  good  demand.  A  southern  Ohio  mill 
has  advanced  its  prices  10c.  a  keg,  to  $2.50  mill.  Pitts- 
burgh district  mills,  which  had  been  equalizing  the 
Ironton  rate  on  nails,  have  abandoned  this  practice,  and 
are  quoting  strictly  on  an  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  basis,  with 
rail  freight  added.  There  was  little  activity  in  the 
structural  field.  The  Pollak  Steel  Co.  has  taken  200 
tons  of  bars  for  a  school  building  in  Cincinnati.  A 
10-story  office  building  in  Cincinnati,  permit  for  which 
has  been  secured  but  no  contract  let,  will  take  approxi- 
mately 400  tons  of  bars.  Tank  manufacturers  report 
a  large  number  of  repair  orders,  and  while  they  are 
having  no  difficulty  in  securing  plates  on  their  con- 
tracts, shapes  are  coming  in  slowly,  and  they  are  forced 
to  depend  on  local  warehouses  to  take  care  of  rush 
orders. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers'  stocks  are  moving 
in  heavy  volume  as  a  result  of  the  railroad  situation, 
and  some  of  them  report  having  difficulty  in  replacing 
steel.  The  demand  for  reinforcing  bars  and  small  angles 
is  particularly  insistent,  with  nails  and  other  wire  prod- 
ucts a'so  moving  at  a  greatly  increased  rate.  Prices 
are  very  firm,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  advance  in  nail 
prices  will  be  made  shortly.  In  the  meantime,  quota- 
tions are  unchanged. 

.Jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.75c.  base ;  hoops. 
■l.iioc. :  bands.  3.35c.  base:  shapes  and  plates.  2.S5e.  base:  re- 
inforcing bars.  2.82 li;c.  base:  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.50c.  base: 
Mats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4c.  base;  No.  1ft  blue  annealed 
sheets.  3.G0C.  :  No.  28  black  sheets.  4.50c. ;  No.  28  galvanized 
sneets.  5.50c.  :  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $2  70  per  100  lb  ;  com- 
mon wire  nails.   $2.S.',  per  keg,   base. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  is  tightening  and  prices 
are  steadily  advancing.  Very  little  coke  is  available 
from  any  district,  although  by-product  producers  are 
shipping  steadily  on  contracts,  and  coke  is  moving  in 
slightly  better  volume.  Prices  are  higher,  Connellsville 
being  quoted  at  $17,  New  River  $15,  Pocahontas  $14, 
and  Wise  County  $13.    By-product  fuel  on  August  com- 
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mitnients  remains  unchanged  at  $9,  Connellsville  basis, 
but  September  prices  will,  it  is  expected,  show  an  ad- 
vance of  at  least  $1.  A  West  Virginia  steel  company 
is  in  the  market  for  5000  tons. 

Old  Material. — On  account  of  the  railroad  situation 
there  is  little  activity  in  the  scrap  market.  A  blast 
furnace  out  of  the  district  has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for 
approximately  2000  tons  of  turnings,  and  this  is  being 
worked  on.     Rolling  mill  grades  are  very  quiet. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  t.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets $S.OO  to    $S.riO 

Iron    rails 13.50  to    14.00 

Relaying  rails.  .'JO  lb.  and  up 26. .50  to    27.00 

Rails   for   reroiling 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 13.00  to    13.50 

Car    wheels 14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast    borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Steel   turnings    S.OO  to      8.50 

Railroad    cast     14.00  to    14.50 

No.    I    machinery 17.00  to    17.50 

Burnt  scrap    9.50  to    10.00 

Iron    axles     18.00  to    18.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)....    11.00  to    11.50 
Pipes  and  flues 6.50  to      7.00 


Western  railroads  furnish  a  large  supply  of  cars  for 
the  extra  demand  in  that  quarter.  All  industries  so 
far  are  getting  the  coal  required  for  operation.  Spot 
coal  is  easily  selling  for  .$4,  sometimes  more.  Coke  is  in 
very  strong  demand  with  spot  base  very  close  to  $7. 
Still  higher  prices  have  been  obtained.  The  production 
is  at  a  maximum. 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  is  steady 
and  the  quoted  prices  are  brought  in  actual  transac- 
tions. No.  1  cast  is  up  $1  and  larger  quantities  are 
leaving  yards  than  in  some  time. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  fob.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel    rails $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.    1    steel 16  00  to    17,00 

No.    1    cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car    wheels    15.00  to    16.00 

Tramcar  wheels    14.00  to    15.00 

Stove    plate 13.00  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings 6.00  to      7.00 

JIachine    shop   turnings 4.00  to      5.00 


Birmingham 

BIRMINGH.4M,  ALA..  .-^Ug.  15. 

Pig  Iron. — Iron  deliveries  had  grown  so  difficult  so 
far  as  north  of  Nashville  is  concerned  at  the  close  of 
last  week  that  Alabama  makers  had  begun  declining 
new  bxisiness  for  prompt  delivery  because  unable  to 
make  promises  in  that  respect.  The  market  might  be 
said  to  be  a  $20  one  for  the  usual  run  of  business,  but 
15,000  to  20,000  tons  for  third  and  fourth  quarter  de- 
livery to  pipe  concerns  brought  a  base  not  much  above 
S19.  Competitive  buying  markets  reported  a  base  of 
§19.50  to  $21  for  Birmingham  iron  last  week.  Some 
lots  are  known  to  have  brought  over  $20,  but  one  large 
maker  was  quoting  $19.50  to  $20  on  competitive  busi- 
ness. But  for  the  large  consumption  in  the  Birming- 
ham district,  several  blast  furnaces  would  probably 
have  banked  by  this  time,  but  this  consumption  re- 
mains at  an  unprecedented  level  and,  delivery  being  a 
matter  of  switching,  yard  stocks  are  not  piling  iron 
as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  However,  the  car 
shortage  for  delivery  purposes  out  of  the  district  is 
more  and  more  acute  and,  if  the  rail  strike  lasts  much 
longer,  there  will  be  some  decrease  in  production.  For 
the  present,  that  has  not  been  curtailed  either  at  blast 
furnaces  or  at  consuming  plants.  Pressure  pipe  plants 
are  turning  out  more  tonnage  than  in  their  history  and 
in  that  quarter  deliveries  are  fairly  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  South  and  Southeast  are  concerned.  The 
blast  furnace  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  did  not 
blow  in  last  week  as  was  expected.  It  was  decided  to 
wait  on  a  less  embarrassing  car  situation.  Stocks  of 
iron  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  at  PYovi- 
dence,  R.  I.,  which  were  piled  two  years  ago,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  dwindling  with  base  of  $20  being  ob- 
tained from  New  England  consumers.  The  22  active 
furnaces  on  the  first  of  the  month  are  still  active. 
All  makers  are  piling  some  iron. 

"We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows  : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $19.50  to  $20.00 

Basic    IS. 50  to    19.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — There  has  been  no  curtailment  of 
production  at  finishing  mills,  although  complaint  of  the 
car  shortage  for  deliveries  is  growing.  The  Tennessee 
company  continued  double  turn  this  week  at  Bessemer, 
Fairfield  and  Ensley  mills  with  100  per  cent  ingot 
production.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  the  Gulf 
States  Steel  Co.  and  the  Conners  Steel  Co.  maintain  un- 
diminished production  in  finishing  mills.  Structural 
steel  works  are  very  busy. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — There  has  not  been  much  new  busi- 
ness in  the  pipe  market,  but  all  plants  labor  under  an 
accumulation  of  orders.  The  high  pressure  base  re- 
mains at  S37  and  that  of  sanitary  pipe  at  $60  with  some 
sales  at  $65.     The  pipe  melt  is  the  largest  on  record. 

Coal  and  Coke. — -Alabama's  coal  production  is  the 
largest  on  record,  having  reached  405,000  tons  a  week. 


Boston 

Boston,  Aug.  15. 
Pig  Iron. — Buffalo  and  western  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania furnace  shipments  of  iron  into  this  territory 
are  backward.  The  demand  for  spot  iron,  therefore,  is 
more  active.  Some  foundries  with  more  No.  2X  and 
No.  IX  than  wanted  have  resold  to  other  foundries, 
but  the  supply  of  such  iron  is  limited.  Buyers  are 
forced  to  take  Alabama  or  foreign  iron  if  round  ton- 
nages are  ^wanted.  Sales  of  Alabama  for  the  past  week 
aggregate  1500  tons,  mostly  No.  2X  and  No.  IX,  for 
August  and  September  delivery  at  $30  dock  Providence, 
R.  I.,  base,  and  for  fourth  quarter  at  $20  furnace  base. 
Sales  of  foreign  again  totaled  5000  to  6000  tons,  mostly 
Scotch,  for  August  and  September  arrival.  Buying  for 
last  quarter  has  diminished.  The  largest  individual 
sale  was  1500  tons  Scotch  equal  to  our  No.  2X  and  No. 
IX,  to  a  Massachusetts  melter,  August  shipment. 
Foreign  irons  are  higher.  Scotch,  the  past  week,  sold 
at  $28  to  $32  dock  here,  English  at  $28  to  $30,  Belgian 
at  about  the  same  price,  and  French  at  $27  to  $29.  On 
Saturday  last,  1000  tons  Middlesboro,  Eng.,  iron  arrived 
on  order  at  this  port.  This  lot  originally  was  shipped 
in  July,  but  the  steamer  was  forced  to  return  to  port 
for  repairs.  Other  lots  of  English,  as  well  as  of  Scotch, 
are  due  to  arrive  within  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
A  small  tonnage  of  Scotch,  August  delivery,  is  offered 
at  $29.50,  dock  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Inquiries  in  the  mar- 
ket aggregate  several  thousand  tons.  Business  in  for- 
eign iron  has  been  hampered  by  serious  delays  in  cable 
service.  A  special  sale  of  150  tons  of  Buffalo,  silicon 
3.25  to  3.75,  October-November  shipment,  at  $31  fur- 
nace, is  reported,  which  figures  out  about  S29  furnace 
base. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
ported sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
lo  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
$4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
.\labama : 

East.   Penn..    sil.    2.25    to   2.75 .».  .$32.15  to  $34.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.65  to    33.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 30.41  to    31.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.73   to    2.25 29.91  to    30.91 

.\labama.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 29.60  to    30.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.10  to    29.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  prices  on  iron  and 
steel  are  very  firm.  Some  interests  are  getting  3c.  per 
lb.  for  merchant  bars  and  slightly  better  for  concrete 
bars,  the  latter  being  in  comparatively  short  supply. 
A  majority  of  warehouses,  however,  are  on  a  basis  of 
$2.75%  for  merchant  bars,  stocks  of  which  are  in  fairly 
good  condition.  The  supply  of  steel  bands  is  shorten- 
ing, and  prices  for  same  are  stiff.  The  general  move- 
ment of  iron  and  steel  out  of  warehouses  holds  up 
well,  being  better  than  at  any  previous  period  this  year. 
Bolts  and  n'lts  are  moving  in  reasonable  quantities  and 
prices  are  firm.  Nails  and  rivets  are  in  fair  demand. 
Cap  and  set  screws  are  up  5  per  cent  at  65  and  5  per 
cent  discount. 

.Tobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2. 75V,  per  100  lb.  base: 
flats  $3.40%:  concrete  bars.  $2.90  to  $3.03:  structural  steel. 
$2.7514  to  $2.90Vo  :  tire  steel,  $4.15  to  $4.50;  open-hearth 
J.. ,..;.,„  steel.  $4.50  to  $6:  crucible  spring  steel,  $11.50;  steel 
b.-inds.  $3.90  ;  hoop  steel.  $4.40  ;  cold  rolled  steel,  $3.50  to 
$4:  refined  iron.  $2.75H>:  best  refined  iron,  $4.25;  Wayne 
iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron.  $6  to  $6.50-  plates,  $2.85V>  to 
$3.04;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  $3,90  per  100  lb,  base: 
No.    2S   blaeii  sheets.    $4,90  ;    No.   2S    galvanized   sheets.    $5.90. 
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Finished  Material.— New  England  producers  of  iron 
and  steel  by-products,  generally  speaking,  are  less  con- 
cerned over  coal  than  they  are  over  metal  supplies.  This 
territory  is  so  located  geographically  it  can  easily 
draw  on  British  and  Dominion  coals  in  a  pinch.  Con- 
sumption of  electric  power  and  fuel  oil  is  on  the  in- 
crease, especially  at  inland  industrial  centers  like 
Worcester  and  Springfield,  Mass.  New  England  bolt 
and  nut  makers  report  trouble  in  getting  steel.  Buffalo 
and  Pennsylvania  mills  still  refrain  from  taking  on 
new  business  except  at  unspecified  deliveries.  Struc- 
tural steel  bookings  are  largely  confined  to  small  ton- 
nages. Bids  closed  yesterday  on  7200  lb.  chrome  alloy 
steel  for  barrels  of  machine  rifles  to  be  made  at  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  arsenal. 

Coke.— Several  thousand  tons  of  English  foundry 
coke  are  reported  sold  in  this  territory.  One  melter 
took  1500  tons  for  delivery  during  the  next  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Prices  for  this  fuel  figure  out  slightly  higher 
than  New  England  by-product  delivered  within  the 
$3.10  local  freight  points.  The  first  cargo  of  English 
coke  for  Boston  sailed  Aug.  12.  A  second  will  shortly 
follow.  Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  still  quoting  by-product 
foundry  coke  to  apply  to  contracts  at  $16.50  delivered 
where  the  local  freight  does  not  exceed  $3.10  a  ton. 
They  are  not  in  the  markekt  for  spot  business.  Crushed 
coke  has  been  advanced  another  $2  a  ton  to  $16  ovens. 
The  producers,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  certain  grades 
of  coking  coals,  are  unable  to  make  deliveries  as 
promptly  as  desired  by  the  foundry  trade. 

Old  Material. — New  business  the  past  week  was 
limited  to  a  few  hundred  tons  of  borings  and  turnings 
and  miscellaneous  material  like  horseshoes,  shafting, 
etc.,  at  unchanged  prices.  Round  tonnages  of  cast  iron 
borings  are  wanted,  but  material  is  lacking.  A  mod- 
erate tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel,  borings,  turnings 
and  bundled  skeleton  was  shipped  from  this  territory 
to  Pennsylvania  on  old  contracts. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    15.50  to  16..'i0 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to  15.50 

Street  car  wheels 18.00  to  19.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1   heavy  melting  steel $11.00  to  $11.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Wrought    pipe    (1    in.   in   diam.,   over 

2   ft.   Ions) 8.00  to      8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Cast  iron   borings,  rolling  mill 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 12.00  to  12.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings..      9.00  to      9.50 
Forged   scrap  and   bundled  skeleton..      8.00  to       8.50 

.Street  car  axles  and  shafting 14.50  to  15.00 

Rails  for  rerolling 11.00  to  11.50 


Pliiladel])Ina 

Coke  Sliorlajre  Caiise.s  Further  Curtailment  of 

Pig  IroH  Production — Prices  Higher 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  15.— Coal  and  coke  shortage  has 
caused  further  curtailment  of  pig  iron  production  in 
the  Eastern  district.  Fuel  oil  is  saving  the  situation 
to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  but  as  the 
pig  iron  shortage  grows  more  acute,  it  will,  of  course, 
have  its  effect  upon  steel  rollings,  which  up  to  this  time 
have  not  suffered  greatly.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
now  has  only  five  of  its  12  active  furnaces  in  blast, 
three  at  Bethlehem,  one  at  Steelton  and  one  at  Spar- 
rows Point.  Three  furnaces  at  Bethlehem  and  two  each 
at  Steelton  and  Sparrows  Point  are  banked.  The 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  on  Sunday  banked  two  additional 
furnaces  at  Johnstown,  making  three  that  are  banked 
there,  with  two  active.  The  Adrian  furnace  at  Dubois, 
Pa.,  which  was  making  merchant  iron,  went  out  of 
blast  last  Friday  and  the  Warivick  stack  at  Pottstown, 
which  has  been  banked  for  more  than  two  weeks,  will 
probably  be  blown  out  this  week.  The  .\lan  Wood  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  has  let  its  No.  3  furnace,  the  largest  of  its 
three  stacks,  go  out  of  blast  becau.se  of  the  fact  that 
the  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.,  from  which  it  obtains  by- 


product coke,  has  been  called  upon  by  the  American 
Gas  Association  to  furnish  more  coke  to  gas  plants. 
The  two  active  furnaces  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  are  making  basic. 

There  is  now  an  acute  shortage  of  both  pig  iron  and 
steel,  so  far  as  the  ability  of  mills  and  furnaces  to 
accept  business  is  concerned,  though  this  shortage  has 
not  seriously  affected  consumers  in  general  as  yet,  many 
of  them  having  stocks  on  hand.  When  a  consumer  is 
obliged  to  come  into  the  market,  it  is  now  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  promise  of  early  shipment  of  either  pig 
iron  or  steel.  The  foundry  pig  iron  situation  is  re- 
lieved to  a  certain  extent  by  continued  importations  of 
foreign  iron. 

Meanwhile  prices  are  rising,,  bars,  shapes  and 
plates  fetching  from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  buyer  and  the  attitude  of  the  seller. 
Foundry  pig  iron  is  well  above  $30  for  the  higher  silicon 
grades,  either  domestic  or  imported. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  does  not  see  much  hope 
for  early  amelioration  of  its  difficulties,  even  though 
the  partial  settlement  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  at 
Cleveland  should  increase  coal  production  speedily.  It 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  at  least  30  to  60  days  before 
there  is  any  appreciable  relief  in  the  coal  and  coke 
shortage.  If  steel  companies  which  have  their  own 
non-union  coal  mines  are  obliged  to  pay  practically  the 
union  scale  to  obtain  miners,  this  would  bring  about  an 
additional  cost  of  50c.  to  60c.  per  ton  for  their  coal. 
The  scarcity  of  common  labor  at  steel  plants,  already 
acutely  felt  at  some  points,  is  bound  to  become  a  more 
restrictive  factor  when  the  industry  is  operating  at  a 
fuller  rate. 

Pig  Iron. — The  banking  of  more  blast  furnaces,  due 
to  lack  of  coke,  has  created  a  more  serious  shortage  of 
domestic  pig  iron,  which  is  being  relieved  to  some  ex- 
tent by  continued  importations  of  foreign  iron.  The 
cutting  down  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  active  stacks 
from  12  to  five  has  left  that  company  in  a  position 
where  it  cannot  take  care  of  its  merchant  trade,  while 
the  banking  of  the  .Man  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.'s  No.  3 
furnace  leaves  that  interest  without  any  foundry  iron, 
the  other  two  furnaces  being  on  basic.  The  blowing 
out  of  the  Adrian  furnace,  which  is  in  the  western 
Pennsylvania  group,  removes  another  source  of  mer- 
chant iron,  considerable  of  its  product  having  been 
shipped  recently  into  this  district.  The  Warwick  fur- 
nace, which  has  been  banked,  will  probably  be  blown 
out  this  week  with  considerable  unshipped  business  on 
its  books.  The  Wharton  furnace  of  the  Replogle  Steel 
Co.,  Wharton,  N.  J.,  and  the  Brooke  furnace  are  the 
only  stacks  now  making  foundry  iron  and  these  are 
selling  in  a  very  limited  way  at  about  $31  for  No.  2 
plain  and  $32  for  No.  2X,  f.o.b.  furnace.  Some  con- 
sumers who  have  been  getting  sufficient  domestic  iron 
for  their  immediate  needs  are  now  turning  to  foreign 
iron  as  a  protection  against  a  possible  shortage  and 
sales  of  the  latter  are  growing.  A  pig  iron  sales  com- 
pany with  offices  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston 
has  bought  about  25,000  to  30.000  tons  of  British  and 
Continental  iron,  most  of  which  is  on  the  way  and  has 
been  contracted  for  by  melters.  Scotch  iron,  2.25  to 
2.75  per  cent  silicon,  is  ouoted  at  $31,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia, 
with  higher  silicon  grades  held  at  $33  to  $34;  English 
iron  of  standard  phosphorus  content  is  quoted  at  $28, 
c.i.f.  Philadelphia,  with  higher  phosphorus  grades  $1 
a  ton  less,  and  Continental  iron,  in  which  the  phos- 
phorus runs  from  0.80  to  1.75  per  cent,  is  being  sold 
at  $26.50  to  $27,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia.  The  buyer  agreee 
to  pay  any  duty  that  may  be  levied  under  the  tariff  bill 
now  before  Congress.  There  is  a  renewed  demand  for 
steel-making  iron.  A  Pennsylvania  plate  manufacturer 
and  a  structural  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
are  in  the  market  for  a  total  of  10,000  to  20,000  tons  of 
basic  for  early  delivery,  but  furnaces  are  loath  to  quote. 
The  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.  has  bought  2000  tons 
or  more  of  copper  bearing  low  phosphorus  iron  at  about 
$33,  furnace,  and  the  last  of  the  copper  free  low  phos- 
phorus iron  in  the  East,  4000  tons,  which  was  in  stock 
at  a  New  York  State  furnace,  has  been  sold  to  a 
Worcester,  Mass.,  wire  manufacturer  at  slightly  under 
$35,  furnace.  An  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  making 
copper  bearing  low  phosphorus  iron  last  week  sold  about 
4000  tons,  a  part  of  which  brought  $35,  furnace,  and  it 
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is  now  quoting  $40.  A  competing  furnace  is  holding 
its  price  at  $35.  One  of  the  important  producers  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  foundry  iron  has  opened  its  books 
for  fourth  quarter  at  $30  for  No.  2  plain,  $31  for  No.  2X 
and  $33  for  No.  IX,  f.o.b.  furnace.  The  most  important 
sale  of  domestic  foundry  iron  the  past  week  was  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  covering  its  second  half  re- 
quirements, the  amount  being  about  7000  tons.  The 
business  was  taken  by  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace, 
but  the  price  was  not  disclosed.  Prices  quoted  below 
on  basic,  gray  forge  and  malleable  grades  are  nominal 
and  do  not  represent  the  levels  that  consumers  would 
now  be  obliged  to  pay. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton : 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  3.25  sil..$32.14  to  132.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75 33.14  to    33.64 

East.   Pa.  No.  IX 34.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil.  .    29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic  delivery   eastern  Pa 26.75  to    27.25 

Grav   forge    29.50  to    31.50 

Malleable     29.00  to    30.00 

Standard  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  furnace) . .  35.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)        35.00  to    40.00 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price 
of  British  ferromanganese,  which  remains  at  $67.50, 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  none  is  available  for  early  ship- 
ment. Spot  ears  of  ferromanganese,  mostly  resale 
material,  have  brought  $75  and  $80  per  ton, 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Very  little  semi-finished  steel 
is  being  sold,  but  when  quoted,  it  is  usually  on  a  basis 
of  about  $37.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  rerolling  quality  and 
$42.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  forging  quality,  some  mills  ask- 
ing even  higher  prices. 

Plates. — From  the  weakest  of  the  heavy  steel  prod- 
ucts, a  few  months  ago,  plates  have  become  the  strong- 
est and  prices  above  2c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  are  obtain- 
able when  mills  can  promise  early  deliveries.  The  with- 
drawal of  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and  Chicago  mills 
from  the  market  has  brought  a  large  demand  from  the 
Central  West  to  the  few  mills  in  the  East  that  are 
accepting  orders.  The  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  with  three 
months  business  on  its  books,  has  attempted  to  with- 
draw from  the  mai'ket  and  has  advanced  its  price  to 
2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Another  Eastern  mill  continues 
to  sell  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  this  is  to-day  the  mini- 
mum at  which  plates  are  to  be  had  for  early  delivery. 
A  Youngsto'wn  steel  company  started  one  of  its  plate 
mills  to-day  and  is  offering  small  lots  to  its  regular 
customers  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  desirable  rollings 
and  at  2.25c.  for  less  desirable  specifications.  Many 
customers  of  the  leading  interest,  unable  to  obtain  de- 
liveries, are  turning  to  the  independent  mills.  Instances 
of  consumers  paying  $6  to  $8  a  ton  more  for  plates 
than  their  contracts  call  for  with  other  mills  are  fre- 
quent. The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  65 
locomotives  and  there  are  inquiries  from  two  other 
roads  totaling  30  engines.  The  Coatesville  mills  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  are  rolling  plates  for 
about  100  engines  recently  booked  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  last  week 
inquired  for  about  13,000  tons  additional  car  repair 
steel,  but  is  reported  to  have  had  difficulty  placing  all 
of  the  business.  We  quote  sheared  plates,  Vi  in.  and 
heavier,  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Though  occasional  attractive 
lots  of  plain  material  have  been  sold  by  one  producer 
at  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  current  market  for  early  de- 
livery is  more  nearly  2c.,  while  for  24-in.  and  other 
heavy  beams  buyers  will  pay  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  There 
is  a  good  demand,  particularly  from  fabricators  who 
are  not  getting  deliveries  as  expected  from  their  regu- 
lar sources   of  supply. 

Bars. — Steel  bars  are  unobtainable  except  from  one 
source  at  less  than  2c.,  Pittsburgh.  This  one  producer 
is  selling  a  very  little  soft  steel  at  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh, 
most  of  its  bars  being  for  drop  forging  work.  Bar 
iron  makers  have  advanced  their  quotations  to  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  carloads.  While  bar  iron  is  fairly  plentiful 
and  is  being  substituted  by  some  consumers  for  steel 
bars,  the  quantity  of  steel  bars  to  be  had  is  very  limited. 
Few  steel  bar  mills  are  taking  business  at  any  price. 


Sheets. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  sheets,  with 
mills  quoting  2.50c,  to  2,60c,  for  blue  annealed;  3.30c. 
to  3.40c.  for  black  and  4.30c.  to  4,40c.  for  galvanized, 
all  base   Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Products. — Wire  nails  have  been  advanced  to 
$2.60  and  plain  wire  to  $2.35  per  100  lb.  by  a  Pitts- 
burgh independent,  an  advance  of  $2  a  ton. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  for  steel  out  of  stock 
have  been  advanced  $2  or  more  a  ton,  the  new  quota- 
tions going  into  effect  to-day.  We  now  quote  for  local 
delivery  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  2.80c.  ;  Iron  bars  (except 
bands),  2.S0c. ;  round  edge  iron,  3c.;  round  edge  .steel, 
iron  finish,  1%  x  Vi  i'l-.  3c.;  round  edge  steel  planished. 
3.75c.;  tank  steel  plates,  '<l-in.  and  heavier,  2.90c.;  tank 
steel  plates,  -ft-in,.  3.10c.;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10 
gage,  3.50c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.30c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.40o.  ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars,  2.90c.  ;  structural  shapes,  2.90c.  ;  diamond  pattern 
plates,  V4-'n-.  4.80c.:  I'a-in.,  5c.;  spring  steel,  3.50c.;  round 
cold-rolled  steel,  3.35c.;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled 
steel.  3.70c. ;  steel  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4c. ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in..  inclusive,  3.45c.;  rails.  2.80c.; 
tool  steel.  8c.  :  Norway  iron.   5.50c. 

Manganese  Ore. — About  3000  tons  of  Brazilian  man- 
ganese ore,  imported  by  a  New  York  broker,  is  reported 
to  have  been  sold  to  a  Pittsburgh  steel  company  at  29c, 
per  unit,  Baltimore, 

Coke. — Ten  cars  of  blast  furnace  coke  were  sold 
yesterday  at  $14.50,  Connellsville.  Foundry  coke,  when 
obtainable,  is  being  sold  at  $15.50  to  $15.75,  Connells- 
ville. A  cargo  of  about  5000  tons  of  British  by-product 
coke  is  on  the  way  and  all  except  about  1000  tons 
has  been  sold  to  gas  plants  at  prices  ranging  from 
$14  to  $15  c.i.f.  Philadelphia. 

Old  Material. — The  shortage  of  pig  iron  has  created 
a  better  demand  for  scrap  and  prices  have  strengthened. 
Heavy  melting  steel  has  been  sold  within  the  past  few 
days  at  $15,  Nicetown,  and  $15.50,  Claymont  and  Bethle- 
hem, but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lower  price  could  be 
duplicated.  Scrap  brokers  are  holding  for  $15.50  to  $16. 
Railroad  and  yard  wrought,  cast  borings.  No.  1  cast, 
stove  plate,  railroad  grate  bars  and  viTought  iron  and 
soft  steel  pipe  are  all  at  least  50c.  a  ton  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings  are 
firm,  but  not  in  much  demand,  owing  to  the  wholesale 
banking  of  blast  furnaces.  We  now  quote  for  delivery 
at  consumers'  works  in  this  district  as  follows: 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follow's : 

No.  1   heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  $15.50 

Scrap  rails   15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.50  to  IS. .50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought 15.50  to  16.50 

No.    1    forge   Are 13.00  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)  ....    13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade   for 

blast  furnace  use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace    use)     13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop      turnings       (for      steel 

works    use)     13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop     turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     >    13.50  to  14.00 

Heavy  axle   turnings    (or   equivalent)    14.00  to  14.50 
Cast    borings    (for    steel    works    and 

rolling  mills)    14.50  to  15.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  .. .    17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    cast 19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 15.50  to  16.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use) 15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad  malleable   15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes   (new  specifications) 13.50  to  14.00 

Shafting     21.00  to  22.00 


Youngstown  Takes  More  Hopeful  View 

Youngstown,  Aug.  15. — Youngstown  iron  and  steel 
interests  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  industrial 
coal  outlook  following  the  agreement  in  Cleveland  be- 
tween large  operators  and  union  miners.  The  action 
is  also  expected  to  have  important  bearing  on  non- 
union field  operations.  It  is  expected  that  non-sub- 
scribers in  the  Connellsville  district,  from  which  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  supply  for  Valley  industries  ordinarily 
comes,  will  gradually  get  back  into  production.  Owing 
to  the  agreement,  steel  executives  now  see  a  possibility 
of  averting  important  plant  suspensions  scheduled  for 
the  next  two  weeks  under  the  present  fuel  supply. 
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Cleveland 

Little  Early  Relief  Expected  from   Partial 
Settlement  of  Coal  Strike 

Cleveland,  Aug.  15. — The  steel  industry  looks  for 
little  immediate  relief  from  the  partial  settlement  of 
the  coal  strike  in  the  bituminous  fields.  Not  much  im- 
provement in  the  situation  is  expected  until  the  rail- 
road strike  is  settled.  A  strike  of  the  trainmen  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Monday  will  probably 
tie  up  shipments  of  coal  over  that  road  from  the  non- 
union fields  of  Kentucky,  on  which  Cleveland  and  sev- 
eral Valley  mills  are  depending  for  fuel  supply,  and 
will  make  the  fuel  situation  more  acute.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  on  other  roads  bringing  Kentucky  coal 
tj  Cincinnati  for  Ohio  steel  plants  are  badly  crippled 
and  these  apparently  cannot  increase  their  present  lim- 
ited coal  shipments.  Two  furnaces  were  added  to  the 
idle  list  during  the  week.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  banked  a  Central  furnace,  leaving  two  in  blast, 
and  the  Perry  furnace  at  Erie  went  out.  The  Bourne- 
Fuller  Co.  is  considering  shutting  down  its  steel  plant 
as  soon  as  its  present  pig  iron  supply  is  exhausted. 

Semi-Finished  Steel — Considerable  inquiry  is  com- 
ing out  for  round  lots  of  sheet  bars,  slabs  and  billets 
for  the  fourth  quarter,  indicating  that  consumers  are 
figuring  on  consuming  semi-finished  steel  at  about  the 
same  rate  during  that  period  as  they  have  for  the  past 
few  months.  However,  the  leading  local  producer  has 
not  yet  named  the  fourth  quarter  prices.  The  market 
is  regarded  as  around  $40. 

Iron  Ore. — Shipping  conditions  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes  show  further  improvement.  The  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  which  apparently  has  been  the  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  shopmen's  strike,  is  now  moving  ore  to 
Superior  at  about  90  per  cent  of  normal.  Shippers  are 
still  experiencing  difficulty  in  moving  ore  over  the 
Northwestern  Railroad,  particularly  to  Escanaba.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  lakes  the  only  difficulty  reported 
is  in  shipments  to  southern  Ohio  points,  cars  not  being- 
available  for  ore  because  of  the  priority  orders  for  the 
movement  of  coal.  On  Aug.  1  there  was  7,390,842 
gross  tons  of  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  as  compared  with 
8,840,824  tons  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 
July  receipts  at  Lake  Erie  docks  were  6,640,679  tons  as 
compared  with  2,793,955  tons  during  the  same  month 
last  year.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports  for  the  season 
until  Aug.  1  were  11,949,884  tons  as  compared  with 
7,249,435  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1921. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer, 
55  per  cent  iron,  $.5.9.5:  Old  range  non-Bessemer.  51'/j  per 
cent  iron.  $r,.20  :  Mesabl  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  iron.  $5.70  : 
MesabI  non-Bessemer.  alVi  per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Coke. — Car  lot  sales  of  Connellsville  foundry  coke 
are  reported  at  $15,  but  both  the  demand  and  supply  are 
very  light.  Wise  County  foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $12 
to  $12.50  and  New  River  coke  at  $15. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Perry  furnace  of  Pickands,  Mather 
&  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  was  blown  out  Sunday  because  of  the 
fuel  shortage  and  there  is  an  increasing  evidence  of 
the  scarcity  of  all  grades  of  pig  iron.  However,  de- 
mand is  light,  indicating  that  most  foundries  are  sup- 
plied for  their  immediate  requirements  and  prices  have 
not  been  further  advanced.  In  anticipation  of  their  re- 
quirements, foundries  sent  in  shipping  orders  a  few- 
weeks  ago  and  some  producers  report  that  they  are  not 
being  crowded  for  deliveries  as  much  as  they  were 
last  month.  The  only  northern  Ohio  iron  that  is  now 
available  is  being  made  by  a  local  producer.  This  in- 
terest is  so  well  sold  up  that  it  is  taking  orders  only 
from  consumers  that  are  in  urgent  need  of  iron  and  re- 
port several  sales  ranging  from  car  lots  up  to  a  few 
hundred  tons.  These  sales  were  made  at  $30.  Sales  of 
small  lots  of  Buffalo  iron  are  reported  at  $31  for  ship- 
ment to  Valley  points.  There  is  no  activity  in  Ixisic 
iron,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  grade  could  be  pur- 
chased below  $27.  Low  phosphorus  iron  is  fairly  active, 
but  is  becoming  very  scarce  and  is  firm  at  $35.  We 
note  the  sale  of  400  tons  at  that  price  to  a  Pittsburgh 
district  consumer.  Small  resale  lots  of  Ohio  silvery 
iron  have  sold  at  the  regular  price  of  $32.50.    Although 


there  is  a  shortage  of  this  grade  the  price  on  Ohio  sil- 
very iron  has  not  been  advanced  since  May. 

Quotations  beiow  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
iliiotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
$C  rate  from  Birmingham  : 

Basic.    Valley    furnace $27.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  30.00 

-Southern    fdy..    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 26.50 

Malleable    30.00 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.   S  per  cent „j.    . 

Standard  low  ulios..   Valley  furnace.  .$35.00  to    36.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mills  are  getting  consid- 
erable inquiry  for  steel  from  consumers  who  are  either 
unabla  to  secure  deliveries  from  or  place  orders  with 
their  regular  sources  of  supply.  With  a  number  of 
producers  entirely  out  of  the  market  and  deliveries  get- 
ting further  behind,  consumers  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  buy  steel,  and  mills  that  can  promise 
fairly  early  shipments  have  further  advanced  prices. 
About  8000  tons  of  plates  for  oil  tank  work  are  pend- 
ing. The  placing  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been 
delayed  because  of  the  trouble  tank  shops  are  having 
in  finding  mills  that  can  supply  plates  in  time  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  oil  companies.  The  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.  started  up  its  132-in.  plate  mill  to-day  and 
can  still  promise  early  delivery.  The  minimum  price 
on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material  is  1.80c., 
for  indefinite  delivery,  but  2c.  is  the  more  general  quo- 
tation, and  higher  prices  are  prevailing  for  early  ship- 
ment. One  Valley  mill  during  the  week  advanced  its 
price  on  plates  from  2c.  to  2.25c.  for  early  shipment 
and  some  small  producers  are  quoting  as  high  as  2.50c. 
Some  fabricators  have  advanced  their  quotations  on 
structural  work  from  $5  to  $12  a  ton  owing  to  the  ad- 
vancing cost  of  steel.  It  is  understood  that  approxi- 
mately 2000  tons  of  structural  material  for  additions 
to  the  Lima  Locomotive  plant  was  placed  with  an 
Eastern  mill  at  2c.,  and  350  tons  of  plates  for  the 
same  job  with  a  Valley  mill  at  the  same  price.  The 
Otis  Steel  Co.  has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  bids  for  its 
new  steel  plant  requiring  9000  tons  of  structural  ma- 
terial. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.66c. :  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2.76c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c. ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  2.50c. ;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  4c.  :  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  5c. :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.50c.  to  3.61c. : 
hoops  and  bands,  3.31c.  :  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.45c.  ;  flats, 
squares  and  hexagons,   3.95c. 

Old  Material. — The  McKinney  Steel  Co.  has  com- 
menced to  take  shipments  of  heavy  melting  steel  on 
contracts  for  round  tonnages  placed  two  years  ago. 
Deliveries  on  this  were  held  up  when  the  company's 
plant  was  shut  down.  This  scrap  was  purchased  at  va- 
rious prices,  some  of  it  as  high  as  $30  per  ton.  Price 
adjustments  are  being  made  with  dealers  having  con- 
tracts for  this  scrap.  It  is  claimed  that  these  dealers 
either  have  the  scrap  in  their  yards  or  purchased  and 
the  releasing  of  the  scrap  by  the  consumer  is  not  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  buying.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  the  cleaning  up  of  these  contracts  will  have  a  stif- 
fening effect  on  the  market.  The  market  continues 
dull  but  firm.  Some  consumers  have  held  up  shipments 
owing  to  curtailment  of  operations.  Sales  are  reported 
by  a  local  producer  of  1500  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel 
scrap  at  $16.25  and  300  tons  of  shoveling  turnings  at 
$13.25,  but  these  prices  are  somewhat  above  the  usual 
market  quotations. 

We  tiuote  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Heavy    melting   steel $15.00  to  $15.25 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 15.25  to    15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 15.75  to    16.25 

Iron    rails    14.00  to    15.00 

Iron  car  axles 18.00  to    19.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting 16.00  to    16.25 

Cast    borings    12.00  to    12.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    12.25 

Mixed   borings  and  short   turnings...    12.U0  to    12.25 

Compressed    steel    12. S5  to    13.25 

K:iilroad   wrought    14.00  to    14.50 

Kailroail    inalliMble     15.50  to    16.00 

I^ight    iMMidkd    sheet   stampings lO.UO  to    10.25 

Steel    axle    turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1   cast 17.00  to    17.50 

No.   1   busheling 10.25  to    10.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 10.25  to    10.50 

Drop   forge  flashings  under  10  In....    10.00  to    10.50 

Itailroad    grate    tars 13.75  to    14.25 

~     Stove  plate   13.75  to    14.25 

ripes  and   flues 10.00  to    11.00 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  inr   lb l.SOc.  to  2.00c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,    channels,    etc l.SOc.  to  2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars.  base,  per  lb l.SOc.  to  2.00c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.2oc. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Strips,   base,    per   lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.11 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shaftinir.  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Strips,   base,  per  lb 4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,   per  keg $2.40  to  $2.60 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25  to    2.35 

Annealed   fence   wire,    base,    per   100   lb 2.25  to    2.35 

Galvanized  wire,   ba.se.   p*er  lOit   lb 2.75  to     2.85 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg   3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.65 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 2.55  to    2  65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 1.90c.  to  2.10c. 

Woven  fence,  carloads    (to  jobbers) 73  per  cent  oflt  list 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to    retailers)  ....  70>/j  per  cent  ofE  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. ...  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads,  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads     60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60.  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and    shorter ."lO  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank    $4.50  oft  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped $4.50  off  list 

Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S.  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80.  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

S.   A.   E.    %   in.   and  larger.  .  75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts   in  packages    80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk   SO,  5  and  2^4  per  cent  oft  list 

Tire    bolts    65  per  cent  oft  list 

Track  bolts   in   carloads 3.25c.  to  3.50c.  base 

Track  bolts,  less  than  200  kegs 4.25c.  to  4.50c.  base 

Cap   and   Set   Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   set   screws 75  per  cent  oft  list 

Upset   cap   screws    80  per  cent  oft  list 

Upset  set  screws    80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

L,arge  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $2.65 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Small    rivets    .    70  to  70  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  1^  in,  and  larger,  base,  per   100  lb $2.35  to  $2.50 

Spikes.   %    m.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75  to  3.00 

Snikes.  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75  to  3.00 

Track  bolts,   base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to  3.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.00  to  2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 


Inches 

V4    

Vi    to    %. 


Steel 

Black 

....      54V4 


%     69 

1    to   3 71 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 
Inches  Black      Galv. 

28  %    to    % +    3%     +22^4 

%    36V,         18% 

%    42%         27% 

1   to   1% 44%         29% 


33% 
50% 
56% 
58% 


2%  to  6. 
7  to  S .  . . 
9  to  12... 


Lap  Weld 

...      64  51%     I   2    39% 

.  ..      68  55%        2%   to   6 42% 

...      65  51%        7   to   12 40% 

.  ..      64  50%     I 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%    

Vi    to    %. 

%    

%    

1  to   1%. 

2  to  3 . . . 


50% 
56 


70 


33 

38% 
50% 
55% 
57% 
58% 


%  to  % +    4% 

%    35% 

%    42% 

1    to    1% 44% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


62 


2%  to  4 

4%  to  6 6 

7    to    8. 


66 


61 
9  to  12 55 


50% 
54% 

53% 

47% 
41% 


40% 

2%    to    4 43% 

4%   to   6 42% 

7   to  8 35% 

9  to  12 30% 


25% 
29% 
27% 


+  37% 
23% 

2S% 
30% 


27% 
31% 
30% 
23% 
18% 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 26% 

2  to  2Vi  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

314  to  13  in 57 


1%  in. 

1%  to  1%  in lo 

2  to  214  in 25 

2%  to  3  in 30 

314  to  4%  in 32 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts   on   cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled    tubes   in   carload 
lots,   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh,   follow : 


1  in.    60 

IVi  and   1%  in 52 

1%    in 36 

2  and  2%   in 39 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less. 


2%  and   2%   in. 
3    in. 


3>4    to    4    in 52 

iVi   in.  to   5   in 44 

_  , Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 

than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,  200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating $9.30    I    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.25 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60         30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80        35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.40c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),  per   lb « 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 4.15c.  to  4.40c. 

Tin-.)/ii(  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.15c.  to  3.40c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points   named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,   domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,   export 0.255 

New  York,  domestic.  ..  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.285 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.285 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland 0.215 

Cleveland,  Toungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit   0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.1Zf> 

Kansas  City   (pipe) .  . .  0.705 

St.  Paul 0.595 

Omaha   0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $150 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69_ 

Memphis    0.385 

Jackson Nille,   all   rail. .    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  Is  36,  000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  ll>  ^hjie  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  mmimiim  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  apnlies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.     On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  m  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 

'^"^Ra'fes'from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship   lines,   via   the    Panama    Canal,    are    as   follows:    Pig   iron.   30c.   to   JOc.  ;   ship  plates.    30c.   to   40c.;    ingot  and   muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nai's.  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.;  sheets  and  tm  Plates. 
50c.:  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  7oc.  :  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c.  :  pipe,  not  over  8   m.  in  diameter    •■jOc 
over  8  in.  In  diameter   2%c  per  in   or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  m  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St.  New  St. 

Aug.  Lake  lytic*  York     York     Louis  York  Louis 

9 14.1214  13.75    .  32.12"/.    5.85  5.52V2  6.65  6.30 

10 14.12^4  13.75  32.12y.    5.87'/.  5.52i/j  6.60  6.25 

11 14.12%  13.75  32.00       5.87%  5.52%  6.55  6.20 

12 14.12%  ia.75  32.12%   5.87%  5.52%  6.55  6.20 

14 14.12%  13.75  32.12%    5.90  5.55  6.52%  6.17% 

15 14.12%  13.75  32.12%    5.90  5.55  6.50  6.15 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  15. 

The  markets  are  only  moderately  active,  due  to 
midsummer  dullnes.s  and  al.so  to  the  effect  of  the  strikes. 
Domestic  buying  of  copper  continues  in  fair  volume  with 
prices  steady.  The  tin  market  is  only  moderately 
active.  Demand  for  lead  is  not  quite  as  heavy,  but  the 
market  is  stronger.  A  reaction  in  the  zinc  market  has 
resulted  in  lower  prices. 

Copper. — The  price  situation  in  the  electrolytic  cop- 
per market  continues  unchanged  and  firm  at  14c.,  de- 
livered, or  1.3.75c.,  refinery,  for  delivery  through 
October,  with  14.12%c.,  delivered,  or  13.87V2C.,  re- 
finery, for  last  quarter,  with  sales  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  fairly  good  volume  for  both  positions. 
There  is  some  inquiry  for  first  quarter.  Several  days 
ago  there  was  some  slackening  in  demand,  due  to  indus- 
trial conditions,  but  in  the  last  day  or  two  business 
has  increased  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  consump- 
tion.   Lake  copper  continues  firm  at  14.12V6c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Until  toward  the  end  of  last  week,  when 
interruption  of  cable  service  became  serious,  the  market 
for  Straits  tin  had  been  dull  and  uninteresting,  with 
business  confined  to  light  sales  of  spot  and  future  de- 
livery. Last  Friday,  however,  Aug.  10,  due  to  the 
cable  difficulties,  buyers  became  more  anxious  and  came 
into  the  market  and,  as  a  result,  fair  sales  were  made, 
mostly  to  consumers,  the  total  being  close  to  250  tons. 
The  larger  part  of  these  sales  were  spot  delivery,  with 
some  October  shipment  from  the  East,  all  at  around 
32c.  Late  in  the  same  day  there  were  offerings  at 
32.12»,4c.,  with  buyers  at  .32.10c.  Because  of  the  cable 
situation  business  was  done  on  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  in 
good  volume  with  buyers  at  32c.  Ye.sterday  about  250 
to  300  tons  of  spot  and  nearby  shipment  changed  hands 
at  32.12y2C.  for  the  former  and  32.25c.  for  the  later 
position.  The  market  to-day  has  been  very  quiet,  with 
nuotation  at  32.12V2C.,  New  York,  for  spot  Straits. 
Quotations  in  the  London  market  to-day  were  about 
flVs  per  ton  less  than  a  week  ago,  with  spot  standard 
quoted  at  £159,  future  standard  at  £159  2s.  6d.  and 
spot  Straits  at  £1G0.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month 
have  been  2050  tons  with  the  quantity  afloat  reported 
as  4175  tons. 

L«ad. — This  market  continues  very  firm,  with  the 
volume  of  business  not  quite  as  heavy  as  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  but  demand  continues  good  and 
specifications  on  contract  show  no  let-up.  Prices  in  the 
outside  market  have  been  hardening  until  quotations 
have  reached  a  level  of  5.90c.,  New  York,  or  5.55c.,  St. 
Louis,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  asking 
price  of  the  leading  interest  which  continues  at  5  75c 
New  York,  and  5.55e.,  St.  Louis. 

Zinc. — About  the  middle  of  last  week  a  slight  re- 
action set  in  in  this  market  with  a  distinct  easing  in 
prices;  the  issuing  of  statistics  for  July  of  the  Amer- 
ican Zinc  Institute  has  caused  this  tendency  to  ac- 
celerate. These  data  showed  a  reduction  in  stocks  for 
July  smaller  than  had  been  generally  expected  and 
they  also  revealed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  retorts 


in  operation,  amounting  to  2322.  These  facts,  coupled 
with  the  necessary  decrease  in  consumption  due  to  the 
strike,  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  market.  The 
production  for  July  was  31,917  tons,  or  3370  tons  more 
than  June,  and  the  shipments  are  returned  as  32,875 
tons,  or  6505  tons  less  than  June.  The  surplus  stocks 
at  the  end  of  July  were  28,618  tons.  The  fact  is  pointed 
to,  however,  that  the  reserve  stocks  are  less  than  a 
month's  consumption,  which  has  averaged  about  32,000 
tons  thus  far  this  year.  Prime  Western  for  early  de- 
livery is  quoted  and  has  sold  at  6.15c.,  St.  Louis,  or 
6.50c.,  New  York,  which  we  quote  as  the  market,  a 
decline  of  15  points  in  the  week.  Demand,  however,  is 
fairly  good. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  quiet  and  wholesale  lots 
for  early  delivery  are  quoted  unchanged  at  5.25c.  per 
lb.,  duty  paid.  New  York. 

Aluminum. — Wholesale  lots  of  virgin  metal,  98  to  99 
per  cent  pure,  are  still  obtainable  from  the  leading 
interest  at  19.10c.  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  plant,  for  early  delivery, 
while  the  same  grade  of  foreign  metal,  imported  by 
dealers,  is  offered  at  17.75c.  to  18c.  per  lb..  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

Old  Metals. — Business  has  been  fairly  active  this 
week  and  the  market  has  been  firm.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  cruciljle 13.30 

Copper,   heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,   light  and   bottoms 11.25 

Heavy    machine    composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy    8.25 

Brass,  light 6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy    5.00 

Lead,  tea. 4.00 

Zinc     3.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  15. — Some  zinc  users  fearing  a  car  shortage 
have  shown  anxiety  to  get  immediate  shipments.  This 
prompt  demand,  however,  has  been  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  market.  All  of  the  metals  are  quieter,  not 
alone  zinc,  but  tin  has  declined.  The  old  metals  are 
unchanged.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper, 
14.25c.;  tin  33c.  to  33.50c.;  lead  5.60c.;  spelter,  6.25c.; 
antimony,  7c.;  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
10.75c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.25c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yel- 
low brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  3.50c.;  pew- 
ter, No  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  26c.,  all  buy- 
ing prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Aug.  15. — The  lead  market  is  steady  at  5.52^'<c.  to 
5.50c.  carlots;  slab  zinc  is  steady  at  6.30c.  On  old  met> 
als  we  quote  light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and 
light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  cop- 
per and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter, 
15c.;  tin  foil,  16c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


General  Electric  to  Build  PaciBc  Coast 
Factor)- 

The  General  Electric  Co.  will  build  a  new  factory 
at  Oakland,  Cal.,  part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  switchboards 
and  the  remainder  occupied  by  motor  and  instrument 
laboratories,  service  shops  and  offices.  Official  an- 
nouncement of  the  project,  which  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $200,000,  has  just  been  made  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  at  Schenectady. 

The  tract  upon  which  the  new  factory  will  be 
erected  comprises  23  acres  on  East  Fourteenth  and 
Fifty-fourth  Streets,  Oakland.  The  floor  space  of  the 
factory  will  be  32,000  sq.  ft.  The  building  will  be  131 
by  236  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  with  con- 
crete floors  and  foundation,  and  will  embody  all  the 
best  features  of  modern  construction.  The  contract 
has  been  let  to  the  Foundation  Co. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Ameriran  Coal  Purchase?  Conlinuo — America  Has 

Boufihf    1.000  Tons  of   Clivclaiul   Iron— All 
Prices  Sag  Except  Galvanized  Sheets 
{By  Cable) 
London,  England,  August  15. 

American  demand  for  coal  and  coke  continues  and 
purchases  are  on  a  good  scale.  Canada  also  is  inquir- 
ing for  Welsh  coal. 

America  is  inquiring  for  ferromanganese  and  spe- 
cial and  foundry  pig  iron,  but  the  business  done  is 
unimportant;  1000  tons  of  special  Cleveland  foundry 
iron  was  sold  last  week  for  prompt  shipment.  Further 
business  has  been  hampered  by  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  from  Glasgow  to  Boston. 

Scotch  foundry  iron  has  hardened  to  £5  5s.  ($23.42) 
f.o.b.  Other  makes  of  pig  iron  show  an  easy  tendency 
and  home  buying  is  dull.  Italy  is  buying  hematite. 
Makers  are  anxious  to  reduce  stocks,  which  makes 
prices  easier.  Germany  has  been  buying  hematite;  500 
tons  of  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  have  been  sold. 

Export  inquiry  for  finished  steel  is  improving. 
India  and  Australia  are  buying  plates,  sheets  and 
angles,  but  no  large  tonnages  are  involved.  Home 
trade  price  fixing  on  finished  steel  was  temporarily 
abandoned  last  week,  and  quotations  generally  are 
lower.  Some  works  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  new 
prices.  Substantial  orders  for  structural  material 
have  been  placed  on  the  Northeast  Coast. 

Iron  and  steel  exports  for  July  amounted  to  251,473 
tons. 

There  is  improved  Continental  demand  for  steel, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  set  prices,  owing  to  vagaries  in 
exchange.  South  .■America.  Chile  and  China  have  pur- 
chased plates.  Sales  have  been  made  of  merchant  bars, 
angles,  tees  and  sheets.  India  and  Japan  are  en- 
deavoring to  resell  wire,  wire  nails  and  plates.  Belgian 
vrire  nails  are  now  quoted  at  14s.  ($3.12)  basis  f.o.b., 
for  October  and  November  shipment. 

Tin  plate  is  easier  for  forward  position,  due  to  poor 
demand.  South  America  and  Canada  are  inquiring 
and  Welsh  makers  anticipate  securing  orders. 
European  buying  is  dull.  Wasters  stocks  are  decreas- 
ing. Welsh  output  was  reported  last  week  to  be  be- 
tween 80  and  85  per  cent  of  normal. 

Demand  for  galvanized  sheets  is  increasing  and 
quotations  are  firm.  South  America  paid  £16  10s. 
(3.29c.  per  lb.)  basis,  f.o.b. 


Continental  black  sheets  have  been  sold  at  £10  7V4s. 

(2.07c.  per  lb.)  c.i.f.,  India.  Japan  is  inquiring  here, 
and  also  offering  to  resell. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,   delivered  £1     6?4s.  $5.9S 

Cleveland  .N'o.  1  foundry     4    l.i  21.19 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundrv     4      7  &  £4      Ss.*    19.40  &  $19. 62* 

Cleveland  Xo.  4  foundry      4      5  to    4      7          IS. 96  to    19.40 

Cleveland  Xo.  4  forge.  .      4      2%  to    4      5          18.60  to    18.96 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  17.84 

East    Coast   mixed 4   10  &     4   10%«   20.07  &     20.18' 

Ferromanganese    15     0  66.90 

Ferromanganese*    14   10  to  14  15         64.67  to    65.79 

Rails.  60  lb.  and  up 7   15  to    9     0          34.57  10    40.14 

Billets    7      0  to    8     0          31.22  to    35.68 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh     7      7%  32.89 

Tin  plates    base  box...      0  19%  to    0  19%        4.27  to      4.35 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9      0  to    9   10            1.79  to      1.89 

Boilerplates    11   10  to  12   10            2.29  to      2.49 

Tees                         ... 9      5  to  10     5            1.84  to      2.04 

Chaniiels   8  10  to    9  10           1.69  to      1.89 

Beams    8      5  to    9     5            1.64  to      1.84 

Round  bars.    •>!   to  3  in.     9      5  to  10     0            1.84  to      1.99 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   16     5  to  16   10            3.24  to      3.29 

Black  sheets    12     0  2.39 

Steel    hoops    12      0  &  12     5*          2.39  &       2.44* 

Cold   rolled   steel    strip. 

20   g 23      2%  4.60 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications      15      0  2.99 

•E.xport  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 

Delivery  as  Specified 

Xo.  3  foundrv  pig  iron  : 

Belgium.    September..    £4      21^8.  $18.40 

Luxemburg,    Sept,    .  .      4      0  17.84 

France.    September...      4      2^^  18.40 

Billets; 

France     5   15  25.65 

Luxemburg     6      5  27.88 

Lorraine    6      o  27.88 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germanv.  August    ...      0   14'*!  3.23 

Rt-lsium     0   201/2  4.57 

W"ire  rods.  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  : 

Belgium     7      5  to  £10      7%s.  32.34  to  $46.28 

Angles  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium.    September..      7      7U  1.47 

Tees: 

Belgium     S      5  1.64 

Merchant  bars : 

Belgium.   October    ...      7      7H  to    7   15            1.47  to      1.54 

Luxemh'g,     October..      7      7Vj  to    7   15            1.47  to      1.54 

Germany.    October...      7   15  to    7   17^^        1.54  to       1.57 

France,   October    ....      7      7H  to    7   15            1.47  to      1.54 

Channels  : 

Belgium 7   10  to    7   12^!        1.49  to      1.52 

Joists   (beams)  : 

France,    Sept.,   Oct...      7      0  to    7      5            1.39  to      1.44 

Belgium,   Sept.,  Oct..      7      0  to    7      5            1.39  to       1.44 

Luxemb'g.   Sept.,   Oct.      7      0  to    7     5            1.39  to      1.44 

1%-in.  plates: 

Germany,    Sent SO  to    S      5            1.59  to      1.64 

Belgium,    Sept 7   17  V.  to    S      0            1.57  to      1.59 

Luxemburg  and  France,  not  offered. 

i.s-in.  plates: 

Germany    9      0  1.79 

No.   S  gage  wire : 

Belgium.    August    ...    14   10%  2.S9 


New  Labor  Troubles  Threatened — Markets 
Quiet  and  Easy — Better  Export  Prospects 

London,  England,  July  27. — A  further  labor  crisis 
has  arisen  which  seems  likely  to  seriously  retard  the 
long-looked-for  revival  in  iron  and  steel  in  this  country. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  months  lockout  of  the  engineers 
last  month,  a  conference  was  held,  when  the  employers 
proposed  to  introduce  wage  reductions  amounting  to 
16s  6d  in  three  instalments.  A  ballot  has  now  been 
taken  on  these  terms,  and  in  a  total  poll  of  nearly 
115,000,  a  majority  of  nearly  27,000  have  declared  for 
refusal  of  acceptance.  What  will  be  the  actual  re- 
sult, however,  is  not  quite  clear  at  the  moment,  but  it 
is  certainly  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  total  mem- 
bership, only  about  8  per  cent  returned  votes  at  all. 

In  the  meantime  business  in  both  pig  iron  and  manu- 
factured iron  and  stee^  has  been  quiet.  Of  course  the 
holiday  periods  both  in  the  North  of  England  and  in 
Scotland  are  partly  responsible,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  opinion  among  consumers  that,  if  they  wait 
long  enough,  they  will  be  able  to  place  all  their  future 
requirements  at  considerably  below  to-day's  prices. 
The  freeing  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  from  minimum  fixed 


selling  prices  has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  this  material 
of  about  2s  a  ton,  while  substantial  business  could 
doubtless  be  placed  for  still  less  money.  There  are 
quite  plentiful  supplies  of  No.  3  foundry,  but  the  stock 
of  No.  1  is  scarce,  and  sellers  hold  firmly  to  the  old 
price  of  95s.  It  is  hoped  that  America  will  buy  again 
if  the  labor  troubles  continue  in  that  country,  but  at 
the  present  time  such  purchases  are  confined  to  ferro- 
manganese and  special  irons. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel  business  does  not  improve, 
and,  as  a  result,  though  prices  generally  are  quotably 
unchanged,  suitable  specifications  can  be  placed  at  less 
money.  Export  buying  is  quiet,  but  there  are  signs 
that  demand  from  such  sources  is  looking  up,  and 
hopes  are  being  entertained  of  some  good  business 
with  India  before  long.  Continental  competition  is 
again  being  felt,  not  only  for  export  but  also  with  the 
home  trade  here,  and  though  home  trade  prices  on  this 
side  have  been  subject  to  a  fixed  agreement  for  a  long 
time,  instances  have  been  found  recently  where  makers 
have  been  allowed  to  make  their  own  quotations  to  get 
the  business  which  is  badly  needed.  Consequently  it 
is  thought  in  many  quarters  that  the  only  natural  result 
is  that  this  price  fixing  should  be  definitely  abandoned. 
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PERSONAL 


CARMI    A.    THOMPSON 


Carmi  A.  Thompson,  Republican  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  has  been  identified  with  the  iron  busi- 
ness since  1913.  He  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  W.  Va., 
Sept.  4,  1870,  and  his  first 
work  was  that  of  a  coal 
miner.  He  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in 
1892,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1895,  and  later 
filled  the  following  posi- 
tions: member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 
of  Ohio,  1904  to  1907;  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Ohio, 
1907  to  1911;  secretary  to 
President  Taft,  July  1, 
1912,  to  Nov.  20,  1912; 
treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Nov.  20,  1912  to 
April  1,  1913.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son then  became  associ- 
ated with  James  J.  Hill  as 
general  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Iron  Ore 
Properties  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  Oct. 
1,  1917.  He  was  president  of  the  Cottonwood  Coal 
Co.  and  South  Butte  Mining  Co.  of  St.  Paul  from  1913 
to  1917.  when  he  resigned  his  positions  in  St.  Paul  and 
became  associated  with  the  Tod-Stambaugh  Co.,  Cleve- 
land becoming  financially  interested  in  that  company 
and  taking  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs  as  vice- 
president,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Marting 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  in  which  the  Tod- 
Stambaugh  Co.  is  financially  interested. 

A.  R.  Gould,  a  director  and  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
resigned  to  become  vice-president  Malleable  Iron  Range 
Co..  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  He  will  be  associated  in  the 
active  management  with  F.  W.  Rogers,  president  and 
general  manager. 

Henry  Harnischfeger,  president  Pawling  &  Har- 
nischfeger  Co.,  Mil\vaukee,  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness and  recreation  tour  of  the  Far  East,  lasting  six 
months.  He  visited  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  In- 
dia and  other  foreign  countries  with  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  investigating  business  conditions  and  possibili- 
ties with  special  reference  to  gasoline-driven  excavat- 
ing units  manufactured.  He  witnessed  the  operation  of 
one  of  the  large  type  of  excavators  on  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Railways  by  the  Musashi  Engineering  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  Harnischfeger  said  that,  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion,  there  is  a  growing  market  in 
the  Far  East  for  labor-sa\nng  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Clark  M.  Osterheld,  assistant  general  superintend- 
ent Stoughton  Wagon  Co.,  Stoughton,  Wis.,  in  charge 
of  the  motor  truck  manufacturing  department,  re- 
signed Aug.  15  to  assume  active  duty  as  president  and 
general  nianager  of  the  Stoughton  Mfg.  Corporation, 
which  with  associates  he  incorporated  recently  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  electric  water  heaters  and 
other  electrical  devices  of  his  design. 

H.  E.  Collins  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston, 
has  resigned,  effective  Sept.  1,  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Harry  M.  Hope  Engineering  Co.,  Boston.  He  for- 
merly was  associated  with  this  engineering  firm. 

C.  O.  Rowe  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  steel 
department  of  Carson  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia,  broker  in  pig  iron,  steel,  coal,  coke,  etc. 

A.  G.  Bolenbaugh  has  resigned  from  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Tvuscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  to  accept  a  position  with  the  United  Erecting 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  effective  Se^  t.  1. 


Harold  L.  Stevens,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  of  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  spent  practically  his  entire  life  in  the  steel 
business.  He  was  employed  in  the  Sweet  mills  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  later  by  the  Sweet's  Steel  Co.,  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.  Some  years  later  he  joined  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.,  in  the  Buffalo  sales  department.  He 
was  made  New  England  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  about  eleven  years  ago,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston.  A  native  of  Portland,  Me., 
he  attended  Cornell  University  and  is  an  ex-president 
of  the  Cornell  Club  of  New  England.  The  change 
takes  effect  Sept.  1. 

W.  C.  Robbins,  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
general  manager  of  the  Eberhart  Steel  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  is  no  longer  with  that  company  but  is 
carrying  on  consulting  and  manufacturing  work  in  the 
same  city. 

W.  H.  White,  formerly  connected  with  the  United 
States  Naval  Ordnance  plant,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  open-hearth  de- 
partment Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Midland,  Pa., 
succeeding  L.  A.  Lambing,  resigned. 

E.  W.  Rossiter  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  con- 
struction for  Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co.  He  was  previously 
chief  engineer  of  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Calu- 
met River,  Chicago,  and  prior  to  that  was  with  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Steel 
Co.,  and  the  Canadian  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Ojib- 
way,  Ont. 

E.  L.  Ford  is  president  of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  is  installing  a  mechanical  pud- 
dling plant  at  Warren,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ford  is  a  son-in-law  of 
Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  Youngs- 
town, and  has  been  associated 
for  many  years  with  the  de- 
\  elopment  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  of  the  Ma- 
honing Valley.  Mr.  Ford  is 
a  director  of  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Co.  The  mechanical  puddling 
machine  to  be  used  in  the 
Warren  installation  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  experimenta- 
tion by  Mr.  Ford  and  asso- 
ciates. It  is  modeled  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Ford,  fully  cov- 
ered by  patents.  Plans  pro- 
vide for  an  extensive  plant 
'■■  '•  '"""  to   consist   of  two  blast  fur- 

naces,  by-product  coke   oven 
complement  and  16  mechanical  puddling  machines. 

LeRoy  Richards,  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  on  Sept.  1  will  become  associated 
with  A.  B.  Ambler,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the 
same  company,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Richards  will 
locate  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  will  be  resident  sales 
representative,  with  offices  in  the  Higgins  Building. 

Paul  H.  Diver,  who  for  four  years  has  been  sales 
representative  of  the  Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales. 

C.  J.  Pagel,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Rob- 
bins  &  Myers  Co.  in  the  Cleveland  district,  has  been 
appointed  sales  representative  of  the  Ohio  Electric 
&  Controller  Co.,  Cleveland,  effective  Sept.  1. 

Charles  E.  Hulick,  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces 
of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed, effective  Sept.  1. 

H.  G.  Naylor,  formerly  with  the  United  States  Ra- 
diator Corpoi'ation  at  Corry,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
nianager  of  the  Niagara  Radiator  &  Boiler  Co.  plant 
at  Chicago. 

Capt.  Robert  W.  Hunt,  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co., 
engineers,  specializing  in  rail   inspection,  Chicago,  has 
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Josepli  G.  Butler,  Jr.,         j^ 
at  Home 


VISIT  to  the  venerable  manufacturer  in  Youngs- 
town  and  to  the  McKinley  liirlhpUice  Memorial  at 
!\iles.  Ohio. 


{Editorial  Correspondence) 


Yoi'NGSTOWN,  Aug.  10. — It  was  my  privilege  to-day 
to  come  to  this  busy  capital  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  to 
pay  my  respects  to  its  First  Citizen,  Joseph  G.  Butler, 
Jr.,  the  grand  old  man  of  the  iron  industi-y.  Mr.  Butler, 
now  in  his  84th  year,  sits  in  his  big,  comfortable  chair 
— comfortable  as  any  chair  could  be  for  one  who  suffers 
as  he  does.  For  more  than  two  years  Mr.  Butler,  as 
a  result  of  being  struck  by  an  automobile  after  return- 
ing from  the  funeral  of  Henry  C.  Frick,  has  been 
unable  to  walk  without  assistance  and  at  times  the 
pain  which  he  heroically  endures  is  very  severe. 
Although  Mr.  Butler  admitted  to-day  that  those  dread- 
ful pains  were  troubling  him,  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  fact  as  he  most  cordially  received  his 
visitors  and  talked  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  present  and 
future  rather  than  on  the  past,  for,  while  Mr.  Butler 
delights  in  talking  over  the  early  days  of  iron  making 
and  politics,  his  thoughts  are  largely  on  the  problems 
of  to-day  and  of  his  plans  for  writing  a  new  book  and 
enlarging  the  beautiful  art  gallery,  across  the  street 
from  his  home,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  people  of 
Youngstown.  He  is  constantly  adding  to  the  art  treas- 
ures and  has  in  mind  important  enlargements  of  the 
building. 

The  large  room  in  which  Mr.  Butler  now  spends  so 
many  of  his  hours  overlooks  an  extensive  lawn,  made 
beautiful  by  the  rich  green  of  the  grass  and  the  choice 
flowers  of  many  colors.  The  walls  are  lined  with  books 
and  almost  hidden  by  pictures.  Everything  has 
some  historic  interest,  recalling  the  progress  of  the 
iron  industry,  stirring  days  of  politics  from  the  time 
of  Lincoln  to  Harding,  or  delightful  journeys  to  many 
parts  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Inscriptions  on 
photographs,  particularly  that  of  President  Harding, 
written  the  night  he  received  the  neivs  that  he  would 
be  the  next  occunant  of  the  White  House,  show  grati- 
tude and  affection.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  part  of  the 
Butler  home  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Numerous  paint- 
ings and  other  treasures  were  burned.  One,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  King  of  Belgium,  with  whom  Mr. 
Butler  became  well  acquainted  while  visiting  Brus- 
sels   with    other    steel    manufacturers    a    few    years 


ago,  has  been  graciously  replaced  by  his  majesty. 
Mr.  Butler's  visitors  include  from  time  to  time  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  United  States. 
Charles  M.  Schwab  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
drop  in  on  "Uncle  Joe."  Justice  John  H.  Clarke  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  a  resident  of 
Youngstown  and  while  spending  his  vacation  at  home, 
is  a  frequent  caller  upon  Mr.  Butler. 

After  reluctantlv  bidding  Mr.  Butler  good-bye,  I  was 
driven  past  the  homes  of  countless  happy,  prosperous 
mill  workers  to  Niles,  the  birthplace  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  visited  the  McKinley  Memorial  at  Niles, 
which  is  indeed  a  monument  to  Mr.  Butler,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  and  with  untiring  energy  worked  in 
carrying  it  out,  as  well  as  to  Ohio's  second  martyr 
Pres'ident,  whose  life  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
prosperitv  of  the  iron  industry,  especially  the  tin  plate 
industry,"  established  through  the  McKinley  law,  de- 
spite all  the  ridicule  that  was  heaped  upon  the  author. 
Although  I  had  heard  much  about  the  memorial,  it 
was  far  beyond  my  expectations.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  marble  structure  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  one 
who  had  gotten  his  idea  of  it  from  the  photographs, 
which  do  not  do  it  justice.  The  heroic  statue  of  Mc- 
Kinley is,  of  course,  the  center  of  attraction  and  is  a 
real  work  of  art,  as  indeed  are  almost  every  one  of  the 
bronze  busts  of  leaders  of  industry  and  statesmanship 
— Taft,  Roosevelt,  Root,  Harding,  Gary,  Farrell  and 
others.  The  relic  room  chains  the  attention  and  the 
library  wins  the  admiration  of  all,  while  the  assembly 
room  is  a  most  important  feature. 

One  can  hardly  resist  regretting  that  this  memorial 
was  not  erected  in  a  greater  center  of  population, 
where  a  much  larger  number  of  people  would  be  able 
to  see  it  and  be  impressed  by  it,  but  after  all  the  rela- 
tively few  who  do  visit  it  go  there  from  many  parts  of 
this  country  because  it  has  a  genuine  attraction  for 
them  and  the  citizens  of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  to  whom 
it  is  most  easily  accessible,  are  not  satiated  by  sight- 
seeing and  are  more  deeply  impressed  than  would  be 
the  citizens  of  a  large  city.  "Uncle  Joe"  was  right. 
Niles  is  the  proper  place  for  the  McKinley  Memorial. 


recovered  from  a  severe  illness  which  confined  him  to 
his  home  and  has  resumed  his  duties  at  the  office  of 
the  company.  Captain  Hunt  is  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 

Joseph  Edmonds,  formerly  superintendent  struc- 
tural mill  finishing  ends,  Illinois  Steel  Co..  South  Chi- 
cago, was  recently  appointed  superintendent  of  finish- 
ing mills,  No.  2  plant,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana  Har- 
bor, Ind. 

Morris  W.  Lee,  formerly  vice-president,  Frank  D. 
Chase,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  established  an  advertising 
agency  at  220  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Obituary 

William  G.  Flaig,  sales  representative  specializing 
in  railroad  work,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  at  Chicago, 
died  suddenly  in  that  city  on  August  11,  at  the  age 
of  43. 

Valentine  B.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  mill  superintend- 
ent Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  died  suddenly 
Aug.  5,  at  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
born  in  New  Britain  thirty-six  years  ago. 

Charles  Gray  Cooper,  whose  death  on  Aug.  4  after 


an  illness  dating  from  April,  1918,  was  mentioned  in 
this  column  last  week,  was  for  forty-five  years  identi- 
fied with  the  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co.,  engine  builder,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon  Dec.  11, 
1845,  and  was  the  son  of  Elias  Cooper,  who,  with  his 
brother  Charles  Cooper,  founded  Cooper  company  90 
years  ago.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Mt.  Vernon  and  at  Oberlin  College.  He  served  in  the 
Civil  War  and  became  connected  with  the  Cooper  com- 
pany in  1866,  at  which  time  it  was  a  partnership.  At 
its  incorporation  in  1898,  he  became  secretary  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  the  death  of  the  president, 
F.  L.  Fairchild,  in  1912,  when  he  was  made  president. 
He  served  as  president  until  his  illness  in  1918,  when 
B.  B.  Williams  was  made  president  and  Mr.  Cooper  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  engine  builders  of  this  country 
and  practically  his  entire  life  was  spent  in  the  de- 
veloping and  building  of  Cooper  steam  and  gas  engines. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  bodies  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non and  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  members  of  his  immediate  family  who 
survive  him  are  a  widow,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

William  C.  Pearson,  senior  member  of  D.  G.  Gau- 
tier  &  Co.,  iron  and  steel  jobbers,  50  Church  Street, 
New   York,   died    at  his   home   on   Saturday,   Aug.    12 
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STRIKES  AFFECT  TOOL  TRADE 


August  Business  Not  Up  to  That  of  July,  but 
Prospects  Are  Good 

Rising   Costs   of   Manufacture   Disturbing;   to   Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers  Who  Consider 
Advances 

The  fact  that  August  sales  of  machine  tools  are  not 
up  to  the  July  record  is  attributed  solely  tO'the  uncer- 
tain conditions  which  have  arisen  because  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coal  miners'  and  railroad  shop  me- 
chanics' strikes.  A  considerable  volume  of  business  is 
pending,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  released  when  a 
settlement  of  the  strikes  has  made  the  outlook  clearer. 

Railroads  which  have  recently  made  known  their 
machine-tool  requirements  are  taking  no  action  and  are 
not  expected  to  do  so  until  their  labor  troubles  are  over. 
There  has  been  some  small  buying  by  a  few  roads,  but 
the  large  lists  of  the  New  York  Central,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  other  roads  are  dormant. 

Industrial  companies  are  also  losing  interest  in  new 


equipment,  as  fuel  shortage  threatens  their  operations. 
Some  plants  have  already  reduced  their  working  forces 
or  the  number  of  working  hours,  while  a  few  are  at 
the  point  of  being  shut  down  because  of  inability  to 
get  coal.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  is  getting  prices  on  a  large  number  of  tools  pre- 
paratory to  issuing  a  formal  inquiry,  this  being  the 
largest  new  prospect  in  the  market. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Milwaukee  Sewerage  Com- 
mission will  be  in  the  market  in  about  two  or  three 
months  for  machine  tools  and  other  equipment  for  a 
shop  to  be  erected  on  Jones  Island.  The  Lima  Corpo- 
ration, Lima,  Ohio,  will  require  a  number  of  tools,  but 
the  list  has  not  as  yet  been  issued. 

Machine-tool  builders  are  becoming  more  disturbed 
over  rising  costs  of  manufacture.  Pig  iron,  steel  and 
labor  costs  are  all  on  the  upturn,  and  with  a  low  rate 
of  operations  the  overhead  charges  on  new  machine 
tools,  it  is  stated,  not  only  make  any  further  general 
reductions  out  of  the  question  but  are  causing  manufac- 
turers to  study  seriously  the  question  of  putting  into 
effect  advances  which  will  cover  their  higher  costs.  In 
all  probability  these  advances  will  come  in  the  fall. 
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New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  15. 
rpHE  machine-tool  trade  has  its  attention  focused 
■*•  largely  on  the  termination  of  the  coal  and  rail- 
road strikes  in  the  belief  that  the  present  business 
uncertainty  will  continue  as  long  as  these  strikes 
remain  unsettled.  While  some  in  the  trade  en- 
joyed a  fairly  good  July  business  there  is  no  indica- 
tion thus  far  that  August  will  keep  pace.  Yet 
prospects  are  encouraging  for  better  business  as 
soon  as  the  industrial  situation  has  become  clari- 
fied. The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
has  asked  for  preliminarj-  prices  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  machine  tools,  these  prices,  It  is  stated,  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  preparing  a  machine-tool 
budget  to  cover  a  formal  list  which  will  be  issued 
soon.  This  is  the  outstanding  development  of  the 
week   as   regards   future   business. 

Railroads  are  buying  in  a  small  way,  the 
larger  purchases  that  were  expected  being  post- 
poned until  the  shop  mechanics'  strike  is  ended. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  bought  a  42- 
In.  boring  and  turning  mill  and  a  1100-lb.  hammer; 
the  Texas  &  Mexican  Railroad  has  ordered  a  79-in. 
driving  wheel  lathe  from  a  New  York  company,  and 
the  Denver  Tramways  have  ordered  a  42-in.  car- 
wheel  borer. 

The  crane  market  has  been  quiet  tlie  past  week, 
few    new    inquiries    having    appeared    and    but    few 
awards  being  reported.  The  10-ton.  44-ft.  span  over- 
head  traveling  crane   inquired   for   recently  by   the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  been  postponed. 
Other  small  inquiries  which  have  been  In  the  market 
for  some  time  are  reported  to  have  been  postponed. 
The  sale  of   36   locomotive  cranes  at  Boston   on   Aug.   9, 
by   the   Navy   Department,   resulted   In   high   bids  being  sub- 
mitted  on   the   various   lots  by   the   General    Equipment  Co., 
New  York:  Thomas  F.  Carey.  120  Liberty  Street,  New  York; 
the    Potomac    Power    Co.,    Hagerstown,    Md. ;    B.    11.    Weiss, 


Philadelphia,  and  Philip  T.  King,  30  Church  Street,  New- 
York.  The  cranes,  which  will  probably  be  awarded  to  these 
high  bidders,  consist  of  ten  15-ton  and  one  10-ton,  Brown- 
hoists  ;  a  25-ton  and  20-ton  Brownings ;  one  15-ton  Ameri- 
can:  four  5-ton  and  one  10-ton  Osgoods ;  two  20-ton,  two 
15-ton  and  one  22-ton  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  cranes;  four 
15-lon  and  one  10-ton  Industrials;  one  30-ton  Ohio,  20-ton 
Linkbelt,  12-ton  McMyler-Interstate,  15-ton  Bucyrus,  15-ton 
Browning  Engine  Co.  and   a  7-ton  Victor  R.   Browning. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York,  a  15-ton  loco- 
motive crane   from   the   Orton   &  Steinbrenner   Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  a  25- 
ton  locomotive  crane  with  bucket  from  the  Ohio  Locomotive 
Crane  Co. 

General  Electric  Co.,  for  Atlanta.  Ga.,  a  10-ton,  22-ft. 
6-in.  span  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  10-ton.  40-ft.  span 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering 
Works. 

Utica  Heater  Co.,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  a  5-ton,  35-ft.  span  over- 
head  traveling  crane  from   the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  a  10-ton  over- 
head traveling  crane,  for  use  In  Cuba,  from  the  Reading 
Chain    &    Block    Corporation. 

Johns-ManvlUe  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  two  industrial  trucks 
for   Waukegan,   HI.,   from   the   Towmotor  Co.,   Cleveland. 

Valabhas  Runchordas  &  Co.,  70  Apollo  Street.  Bombay, 
India,  have  written  to  The  Iron  Aoe  stating  that  they  are 
In  the  market  for  the  following  equipment  and  desire  to  buy 
against  cash  In  New  York  :  Dynamo  for  copper  plating  and 
nickel  plating ;  complete  Installation  for  copper  and  nickel 
plating ;  oil  engines,  steam  engines,  small  boiler,  electric 
motors,  lathes,  milling  machines,  band  saws,  planers  and 
tools  for  small  work  shop;  complete  machiner>-  for  the 
manufacture  of  phonograph  horns  and  toys ;  machinery  for 
nvxnufacturins  phonograph  and  sewing  needles  on  small 
scale;  complete  machinery  for  nr.iking  phonograph  records; 
wood-working  machines  for  phonograph  cabinets ;  also  other 
equipment  for  a  complete  phonograph  manufacturing  plant. 
Specifications  may  be  examined  at  the  New  York  otTice  of 
The  Iro.m   Agk  or  Information   will  be  given   by   mail. 
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A  one-story  power  house  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be 
erected  at  the  new  candy  factoi-y  to  be  built  by  Ridley's. 
Inc.,  345  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  at  Long  Island 
City,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000.  W.  Kenneth 
W.ilkin.s.    company   address,    is    architect. 

T!ie  Board  of  Education.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  Is 
arranging  a  list  of  equipment  tor  installation  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  and  vocational  department  of  its  new  high 
school. 

The  Egyptian  Lacquer  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Bast  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  building,  50  x 
100  ft.,  on  Maple  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  for  a  Pacific  Coast 
works.  Mott  M.  Marston,  533  San  Fernando  Building,  Los 
Angeles,   is  architect. 

Parker  Axles,  Inc.,  1S19  Broadway,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  axles,  with  plant  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.   Y.,   has  tentative   plans   for  a   new  factory   at   York,  Pa. 

An  automobile  service  and  repair  works  for  company 
trucks  will  be  constructed  by  the  Holl.ind  Laundry  Co., 
373  President  Street,  Brooklyn,  on  Twenty-fifth  Street,  in 
connection   with   a   new   three-story  plant  building. 

The  Superior  Aluminum  Corporation,  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  leased  fioors  in  the  building  at  132  Bleecker 
Street  for  local   works. 

Jacob  Roth.  New  York,  has  leased  the  building  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  209th  Street  for  the 
operation  of  an  automobile  service  and  repair  works.  Im- 
mediate possession   will  be   taken. 

The  American  Lamp  Co.,  25  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York,  organized  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to  manu- 
facture incandescent  and  electric  lamps,  is  concluding  the 
purchase  of  the  former  plant  of  the  New  England  Products 
Co..  Stamford,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  kindred  specialties, 
now  in  receivership.  The  company  is  also  planning  the 
establishment  of  branch  plants  at  Newark.  N.  J.  ;  Philadel- 
phia. Detroit,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  proposed  to 
operate  one  of  the  largest  works  at  Long  Island  City  where 
a  site  will  be  selected.  William  H.  Young  is  president,  and 
Walter   L.    Tremper,   vice-president   and   treasurer. 

Charles  R.  Barnes,  246  Washington  Avenue,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  William  G.  Sheehan 
Building  Co.,  28  DeWitt  Street,  for  a  one-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  works,  65  x  165  ft.,  on  Central  Avenue, 
to  cost   about   $55,000. 

Material-handling  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  warehouse  to  be  erected  by  the  Republic  Storage  Co., 
541  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $200,000.  Russell  G.  Cory,  30  Church  Street,  is 
architect  and  engineer. 

The  Tidal  Oil  Co..  11  Broadway,  New  York,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.,  same  address,  operating  oil  re- 
fineries and  gasoline  plants  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  has 
received  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  from  the  parent 
company,  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  The 
bulk  of  the  fund  will  be  used  for  oil  refinery  additions,  in- 
cluding new   equipment. 

The  Electric  Supply  &  EJquipment  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  new  four-story  building,  40  x 
60  ft.,  at  Broadway  and  Church  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y..  for 
b.-<anch  works.     It  will  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  State  Highway  Department,  8  Elizabeth  Street, 
Utica.  N.  Y.,  L.  D.  Brownell.  division  engineer,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  one-slory  machine  shop,  45  x  210  ft., 
with  storage  department  for  road  machinery  and  equipment, 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school,  53  x  170  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Greenburgh,  N.  T. 
Jallade.  Lindsay  &  Warren,  129  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,   are  architects. 

Francis  J.  Sheridan.  New  York,  has  leased  the  four- 
story  and  basement  building  at  147-51  West  Eighty-third 
Street,   for  an   automobile   service  and  repair  works 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school,  160x200  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  East  Hampton, 
L.  I.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000.  A.  F.  Gilbert, 
80    Maiden    Lane,    New    York,    Is    architect. 

The  West  India  Sugar  Finance  Corporation.  129  Front 
Street,  New  York,  operating  plants  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
arranging  for  an  increase  of  $835,000  in  its  preferred  stock, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements, 
including  the  consolidation  of  other  sugar  refining  prop- 
erties in  the  same  district. 

Hoisting  equipment,  conveyors,  loading  and  unloading 
machinery,  etc..  will  be  installed  in  the  new  distributing 
and  storage  plant  to  be  constructed  at  Roosevelt,  N.  J., 
by  Ichabod  T.  Williams  &  Sons.  Eleventh  Avenue  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street.  New  York,  lumber  merchants.  Water- 
front property  totaling  69  acres  has  been  acquired  from  the 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  heretofore  used  In 
connection  with  the  Moore  shipbuilding  plant.  The  lumber 
terminal   will  occupy   the   entire   site. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school,  60x195  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  for  which  foundations  are  now  being 
laid.  It  will  cost  about  $2  00,000.  Ritter  &  Shay,  North 
American    Building,    Philadelphia,    are    architects. 

An  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  and  industrial 
railroad  will  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the  new 
sewerage  disposal  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Hackensack  Im- 
provement Commission,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  to  cost  about 
$481,000.  A  general  contract  for  the  project  has  been  let 
to  the  Public  Service  Production  Co.,  Public  Service  Terminal, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Robert  O.  Beebe,  director  Essex  County  Vocational 
Schools,  316  Essex  Building,  Newark,  will  lease  a  building 
in  the  Watsessing  district.  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Boys'  Continuation  School.  The  initial  shop 
space  will  approximate  4000  sq.  ft.  In  connection  with  the 
new  Seymour  •Vocational  School,  Sussex  Avenue  and  First 
Street,  Newark,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September,  a  number  of  departments  will  be  omitted  from 
immediate  service  and  equipped  later;  one  of  these  will  be 
the   foundry   and   another,   the   steam   fitting  department. 

The  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York. 
is  arranging  to  transfer  different  features  of  production 
from  the  Long  Island  City  plant  to  the  new  works  at  Eliza- 
beth. N.  J.,  as  soon  as  the  latter  plant  is  ready  for  service, 
about  the  middle  of  September.  The  Long  Island  City 
wo.'ks  will  then  be  arranged  to  manufacture  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Flint  automobiles  for  the  Flint  Motor  Co.,,  a  recently 
organized  subsidiary.  The  machinery  installation  at  the  new 
Elizabeth  works  will  require  several  months  for  entire 
completion. 

An  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  will  be  installed 
by  the  Township  Committee,  Cove  and  Centre  streets, 
Pensauken,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with  a  new  sewerage  system. 
Remington  &  Vosbury,  601  Market  Street,  Camden,  N.  J., 
are  engineers. 


Chicago 

Chicack),  Aug.  14. 
rp  HE  machine-tool  market  has  become  exceed- 
-'-  ingly  quiet,  inquiries  having  disappeared  almost 
entirely  and  others  having  dropped  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  The  railroads  are  taking  no  action 
on  their  inquiries  and  industrial  plants  are  losing 
interest  in  new  equipment  as  the  fuel  shortage 
threatens  operations.  In  a  number  of  instances 
local  machinery  houses  have  received  reports  that 
certain  plants  have  reduced  operations  because  of 
lack  of  coal  and  some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  at  the 
point  of  closing  down  entirely.  The  Continental 
Motors  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  added  a  boring 
mill  and  a  large  special  manufacturing  grinding 
machine  to  its  recent  list  of  purchases.  This 
order  is  one  of  a  very  few  which  are  reported  in 
the  local  market. 

The  Pullman  Co.,  Pullman,  111.,  has  ordered  a  railroad 
coach  hoist  from  the  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey.  111. 

The  E-K  Mfg.  Co.,  31  North  State  Street  Chicago,  recent- 
ly incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock,  will  manufacture 
electric  soldering  machines  for  Jewelers,  opticians  and  dent- 
ists, and  has  leased  a  plant  at  1775  Ogden  Avenue.  Very  few 
metal-working  machines  will  be  used  as  most  of  the  parts  are 
to  be  manufactured  outside.  A  steel  cutting  shear  is  the  only 
machine  used  at  present.  The  officers  are  P.  N.  Nelson, 
president;  D.  C.  Spencer,  vice-president  and  secretary;  L.  S. 
Nelson,  treasurer. 

The  West  Woodworking  Co..  304-08  North  Ada  Street. 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  factory  to  cost 
$16,000. 

The  Duffln  Iron  Works,  4843-55  South  Kedzie  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  addition.  40  x  65 
ft.,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Manufacturers  Terminal  Co.,  Waukegan,  111.,  has  had 
plans  prepared  by  Fox  &  Fox,  architects,  38  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  for  remodeling  a  three  and  flve-story 
factory,   43  x  62  ft.,   and  for  providing  a  small  addition. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  George  S.  Kingsley.  109 
North  Dearborn  Street,  for  a  one-story  garage.  100  x  125  ft.. 
at  916-22  Madison  Street.  Oak  Park.  III.,  for  A.  Y.  Lucal. 
to    cost    $25,000. 

The  Schuessler  Foundry  Co..   .4Iton.    III.,   has  let    contract 
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for  a  new  foundry,  120  x  230  ft.,  around  which  are  to  be 
constructed  a   number  of  smaller   buildings. 

The  Sloan  Valve  Co.,  4300  Wost  Lake  Street.  Chicago, 
will  build  a  one-story  plant,  39  x  112  ft.,   to  cost  $10,000. 

The  McDonald  Loose  Leaf  Co..  63S  Federal  Street.  Chi- 
cago, has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  factorj-,  95  x  125  ft., 
at   1809-17   Summerdale  Avenue,   to  cost  $30,000. 

The  report  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  purchased  a 
site  in  the  Calumet  industrial  district  of  Chicago  has  been 
conflrmed.  A  tract  of  80  acres  has  been  purchased  from  the 
CaJumet  &  Chicago  Canal  &  Dock  Co.  The  property  is 
southeast  of  the  Calumet  River  and  west  of  Torrence  Avenue, 
running  south  to  the  South  Shore  Railroad  at  about  130th 
Street.     An  assembling  plant  will  be  erected. 

The  McKelvey  Pulverizing  Co.,  136  West  Lake  Street, 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated,  will  grind  or  pulverize 
pigments  by  a  new  method,  using  the  McKelvey  patent 
machine  for  pulverizing  by  compressed  air.  The  company 
has  equipped  a  plant  at  Utica,  111.,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Black  Ball  Cement  Co.  Its  work  for  a  time  will  be  of  an 
experimental  naiture  and  it  will  not  manufacture  any 
machinery  at  present  outside  of  the  initial  McKelvey  machine 
which  is  now  completed.  The  officers  are  H.  V.  Gressang, 
president;  David  McKelvey.  general  manager,  and  J. 
Neuburger,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  will  commence 
the  construction  of  a  new  generating  station  at  Waukegan. 
111.  about  Sept.  1.  The  first  unit  will  contain  a  20.000-kw. 
turbine,  a  condenser  and  three  boilers  of  1430  hp.  each. 
Plans  provide  for  an  ultimate  layout  comprising  eight 
turbine  units,  developing  250.000-kw.  A  tract  of  80  acres 
adjoining  Waukegan  will  be  occupied  by  the  plant. 

The  American  Foundry  &  Furnace  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
furnaces  and  boilers,  Bloomington,  111.,  is  building  an 
addition. 

The  Bowman  Dairy  Co..  140  West  Ontario  Street.  Chicago, 
will  build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  45  x  90  ft.,  at  its 
plant  at  Harvard,  111. 

Fred  Riebel  &  Co.,  6221  Wentvvorth  Avenue,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  sheet  iron  and  metal  products,  is  said  to 
be  planning  the  installation  of  machinery  to  manufacture 
metal  cans  and  containers. 

A  vocational  department  wiU  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school.  150  x  250  ft.,  with  one-story  ex- 
tension. 40  X  90  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $325,000.  for  which  revised  bids  will 
be  called.     P.  X.  Lewes  is  city  architect. 

The  Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mason 
City.  Iowa,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new 
one-story   machine  shop. 

The  United  States  Government.  Post  Office  Department. 
Washington,  has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for 
new  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Maywood,  111.,  to  manufacture 
aeroplanes  and  parts,  primarily  for  mail  service.  The 
plant  is  estimated   tcj  cost   in   excess  of   $500,000. 

The  Advance  Rumely  Co..  Laporte.  Ind..  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  machinery,  etc..  Is  taking  bids  for  a  two- 
story  and  basement  building,  100  x  132  ft.,  at  Ninth  and 
Farnam  streets,  Omaha.  Neb.,  for  a  factory  and  distributing 
branch,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000,  including  equip- 
ment. John  Latenser  &  Sons,  732  Peters  Trust  Building. 
Omaha,  are  architects. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  electric 
power  plant  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

W.  F.  BIcck  &  Co.,  1846  Lamon  Avenue,  Chicago,  Is 
taking  bids  for  a  one  and  two-story  and  basement  addition 
to  Its  sash  and  door  manufacturing  plant,  180  x  200  ft.. 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  including  machinery.  H.  H.  Green. 
304    South    Wabash   Avenue,   is  architect. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  Chicago,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  140  South 
Dearborn  Street,  for  a  new  electric  generating  plant  at  100th 
Street  and  the  Calumet  River,  six-stories,  120  x  280  ft., 
estimated   to   cost   $1,000,000. 

The  St.  Paul  Casket  Co..  227  West  Seventh  Street.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  is  completing  plans  for  a  new  four-story  plant. 
95  X  150  ft.,  at  Griggs  and  University  avenues,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $140,000,  including  machinery.  A.  H.  Stein.  601 
Bndicott  Building,  is  architect.  Ernest  C.  Relff  Is 
president. 

The  Pullman  Co.,  79  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Is 
planning  for  enlargements  in  its  automobile  body  manu- 
facturing works.  Up  to  the  present  time  manufacture  to  a 
large  extent  has  been  limited  to  bodies  for  the  Packard  Motor 
Co.,   Detroit. 

The  Universal  Office  Devices  Co..  Inc..  56  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  companies 
equipped  to  manufacture  a  sheet  metal  part  about   0.025  in. 


thick  and  3  in.  long  by  1%  In.  wide,  with  a  %-in.  flange,  and 
having  two  slots  cut  lengthwise  2%  in.  by  %  in.  wide.  Parts 
made  from  wire  about  0.125  in.  thick,  bent  in  horseshoe  form, 
2^  in.  long  and  1%  in.  between  i<»gs.  and  notched  on  each 
leg.  are  also  required. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,  Aug.  14. 
rpHE  Jones  Machine  Works.  Inc.,  Fifty-third  Street  and 
-•-Lansdowne  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  will  break  ground  at  once  for  a  new  plant 
on  property  recently  acquired  at  Primos,  Pa.,  to  include  a 
machine  shop,  foundry,  pattern  shop  and  minor  structures. 
The  erection  of  the  foundry  will  be  deferred  for  seversJ 
months. 

The  Logan  Ice  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenth  Street  and  Windrim  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  has  plans  in  progress  for  four  one-story 
buildings  to  comprise  a  new  plant  J.  T.  Hockstra,  1713 
Sansom  Street,   is  architect.     C.  W.  Roberts  is  president. 

A  one-story  power  house,  with  cooling  tower  and  other 
auxiliaries,  will  be  constructed  by  the  Philadelphia  Brewing 
Co.,   Philadelphia,   at  Fairhill  and  Clearfield  streets.' 

The  Corrugated  Container  Co..  Trenton  and  Venango 
streets.  Philadelphia,  will  install  new  cutting  and  creasing 
machinery  at  its  plant. 

The  F.  W.  Hosbach  Cabinet  Works.  2415  South  Street, 
Philadelphia,  will  build  a  new  two-story  plant.  65  x  76  ft., 
at  Twelfth  and  Brown  streets. 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Co..  Twenty-first  Street  and  Hunt- 
ing Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  will  install  additional  tools 
-inil  equipment  in  the  machine  .shop  at  Its  linoleum  plant. 

The  Northeastern  Ice  Mfg.  Co..  Front  and  Luray  streets, 
I'hiladelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  E.  R.  Hall.  34  South 
Seventeenth  Street,  for  a  new  building  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co..  810  Dauphin  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $2,150,000.  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements, including  power  houses  and  equipment.  W.  C. 
Dunbar  is  vice-president. 

The  Hurley  Motor  Co..  219  North  Broad  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, has  awarded  contract  to  Cramp  &  Co..  Denckla 
Building,  for  a  new  two-story  service  and  repair  building, 
100  X  204  ft.,  at  Thirty-first  and  Thompson  streets,  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000.     J.   Scott  Hurley   is  president. 

A  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works.  90  x  105 
ft.,  for  company  trucks  and  automobiles,  with  department  for 
wagon  work,  will  be  constructed  by  the  Breyer-Sharpless  MilK 
Co..  Ninth  and  Cumberland  streets.  Philadelphia.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  new  dairy  building  the  structure  will  cost  about 
5100.000. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shin  &  Engine  Building  Co. 
Richmond  &  Norris  streets.  Philadelphia,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  for  enlargements  in  the  drydocks.  including  the 
addition  of  shop  and  repair  facilities. 

Charles  B.  Warren,  superintendent  of  purchases.  Board 
of  Education.  9  South  Stockton  Street.  Trenton  N.  J.,  will 
receive  bids  until  .\ug.  IS  for  manual  training  supplies 
needed  at  the  public  schools  during  the  coming  school  year, 
as  per  specifications  on  file. 

The  Coatcsville  Boiler  Works.  Coatesville.  Pa.,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Excelsior  Coal  Co..  West  Excelsior.  Pa.,  has  author- 
ized the  immediate  preparation  of  plans  for  rebuilding  its 
anthracite  coal  washery.  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  A  list 
of  equipment  is  being  arranged. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Herrick  Center.  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  early  purchase  of  equipment  for  installation  in  the 
vocational  department  at  the  local  high  school.  G.  B.  Giles 
is  secretary. 

The  Reading  Hardware  Co..  Sixth  and  Willow  streets, 
Reading.  Pa.,  has  plans  In  progress  tor  a  new  power  house. 
50  X  96  ft.,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  seven-story  addi- 
tion.   George  Gerhard  &  Sons.  619  Penn  Street,  are  architects. 

The  Stalium  Metals  Co..  Temple.  Pa.,  recently  organized 
to  manufacture  special  metal  products,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  new  one-story  foundry  and  machine  shop,  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000,  including  equipment. 
S.  S.  Staley  heads  the  company. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  proposed 
high  school  to  be  constructed  In  the  Allison  Hill  district, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $250,000.  A 
site  is  being  selected  and  plans  will  be  prepared  at  an  early 
date. 

The  York  Mfg.  Co..  York.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  ice-making 
and  refrigerating  machinery,  has  plans  under  consideration 
for  a  new  flve-story  building  at  its  plant.  60  x  100  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $300,000. 
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The  Boyertown  Burial  Caske'  Co..  East  Gii-enville.  I'u.. 
is  planning  for  the  erection  of  an  eU-ctrio  lisht  and  jiiiwer 
plant  for  works  service. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school.  90  x  ISO  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Jenkintown. 
Pa.,  for  which  revised  plans  are  being  drawn.  It  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  ?22,^.000.  Heacock  &  Hokanson.  121S  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  are  architects. 

The  Coopersburg  Casket  Co..  Coopersburg.  Pa.,  has  con- 
struction under  way  on  a  new  two-story  plant. 

The  Solomon's  Radiator  Repair  Works.  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
recently  organized,  will  operate  a  general  sheet-metal  works 
and  reiwir  shop  at  252  Hamilton  Street.  M.  Solomon  is 
general  manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  vhe  new  two- 
story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ardmore.  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $310,000.  tor  which  foundations  will  be 
commenced  at  an  early  date.  Savery  &  Soheetz.  Stephen 
Girard   Building.   Philadelphia,  are  architects. 

A  power  house  will  be  built  by  the  Worth  Chocolate  Co.. 
Hershey,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  its  new  factor.v  at  Cleona. 
Pa.  Harvey  T.  Hauer.  S29  Cumberland  Street.  Lebanon.  Pa., 
is  architect.     Harry  Worth  heads  the  company. 

Albert  Hanker.  New  Cumberland.  Pa.,  operating  a  box 
factory,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  one-story  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  patented  window,  with  lifting  and  locking 
devices,  etc..  for  which  he  has  purchased  the  patents.  He 
is  also  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  new  local  automobile 
body  manufacturing  works. 

Fry  Brothers.  310  West  Fourth  Street,  Williarasport,  Pa., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  works.  12.S  x  130  ft.,  on  West  Fourth 
Street. 

The  Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Co..  Audubon.  X.  J.,  is  adding 
another  one-story  unit  to  its  plant  to  take  care  of  growing 
business.  When  completed  the  present  floor  space  will  be 
doubled  and  will  cover  an  area  145  x  ISO  ft.  Robert  F.  Korb 
is   president  and   general   manager. 


U^ 


New  England 

BOSTONj  Aug.  14. 
rNCERTAINTY  of  the  coal  and  railroad  labor 
situation  continues  to  restrict  business  in  the 
New  Bngland  machine-tool  market.  A  sale  of 
a  1^  X  8  in.  full  automatic  lathe,  costing  about 
$1,500.  to  a  Rhode  Island  manufactui^er,  with  a 
prospect  of  the  firm  taking  an  additional  dozen 
machines,  is  tlie  most  noteworthy  development  for 
new  tools.  The  Lawrence.  Mass..  school  list  is 
still  pending,  the  trade  being  inclined  to  hold  off 
because  of  conditions  connected  with  the  deal.  The 
list  includes  10  12-in.  engine  lathes,  one  16-in.  and 
one  14-in.  lathe,  a  nuilling  machine,  planer,  drill 
press,  shaper,  sensitive  drill  and  other  machinery. 
in  addition  to  considerable  wood-working  equip- 
ment, all  motor  driven,  and  a  complete  blacksmith 
outfit.  A  New  Bedford.  Mass..  piston  ring  maker, 
who  recently  purchased  tour  lathes,  two  with  tur- 
ret attachments,  is  in  the  market  for  additional 
new  tools  costing  about  $5,000.  Three  or  four 
other  sizable  inquiries  for  new  tools  are  out,  de- 
tails being  withheld.  One  of  these  inquiries  is  tor 
export.  Business  in  used  machine  tools  has  been 
furtlier  restricted  by  the  announcement  that  the 
equipment  of  a  Quincy,  Mass.,  shop  of  fair  p.o- 
porlions,  will  be  sold  at  auction  this  week. 

A    Middle   West   maker    of   drill    presses    whose 
prices    were    considerably    out    of    line    with    other 
drill  presses,   has  made  a  substantial  reduction   in 
prices.       New    England    machine-tool    buildei-s    are 
understood   to  be   working  on  new  price  schedules. 
which    will    show    an    advance    and    be    announced 
probably  in  September  or  October. 
A   Worcester    machine   tool    builder    has   contracted    with 
the   Wickwire-Spencer    Steel    Co.    for   the    building   of  special 
machinery,  the  order  be;ng  of  sufficient  size  to  keep  the  plant 
running  on   its  present   schedule   two  months. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co..  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
work  under  way  on  an  addition  to  works  at  Holyoke.  Mass.. 
which  will  be  used  for  repairing  locomotives.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  capacity  for  handling  20  engines  at  one 
time. 

The  Walsh  Boiler  Works.  Holyoke.  JIass..  has  contracted 
with  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  tor  a  considerable  amount 


of    locomotive    boiler    repair    work.       No    new    equipment    is 
required. 

The  Hoyt  Silver  Co..  33S  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  has 
incorporated  to  manufacture  stainless  metal  to  be  used  in 
cutlery  at  MJlford.  Conn.  Plans  call  for  a  factory  to 
give  employment  to  about  300.     William  T.  Hoyt  is  president. 

A  vocational  depaitment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school,  66  x  161  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Chester  R.  Stacey  is  superin- 
tendent  of  schools   in   charge. 

Tlie  Holyoke  Supply  Co..  210  Race  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  P.  J.  Kennedy.  464  Maple  Street,  for  a  flve- 
story   addition   to  cost  about   $50,000. 

The  Bassick  Co.,  Austin  Street,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  man- 
ufacturer of  casters  and  hardware  specialties,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  ot  a  number  of  machine  tools,  including 
lathe,  milling  macliine  and  drill  press. 

William  H.  Hickey,  Jr.,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  has  acquired 
the  building  at  1233-45  Dorchester  Avenue,  corner  of  Han- 
cock Street,  and  will  remodel  the  structure  for  an  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  works.  A  machine  shop  will  be 
installed. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in 
the  North  Park  district,  estimated  to  cost  about  $4  00,000. 
N.   S.  Chase.   5S3   Center  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Gloucester  Electric  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  made 
application  tor  permission  to  issue  capital  stock  for  $91,600. 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Boston  Ice  Co..  262  Heath  Street,  Boston,  will  build 
a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $200,000,  including  machinery. 
Plans  have  been  completed. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co..  26  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
sui'veys  under  way  for  its  proposed  new  oil  distributing  plant 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500.- 
000  with  equipment. 

The  Deerfleld  Valley  Paper  Co.,  recently  organized,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Monroe  Bridge  Paper 
Co..  Monroe  Bridge.  Greenfield,  Mass..  and  will  operate  the 
mill  in  the  future.  Extensions  and  improvements  are 
planned. 

E.  H.  Blake,  IS  Harvard  Avenue.  Dorchester.  Mass.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  automobile  serv- 
ice and  repair  building.  100  x  120  ft.,  on  Harvard  Avenue. 
James  T.   Ball,   Trinity  Coum.   Boston,   is  architect. 

The  Metropolitan  Concrete  Block  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn., 
will  build  a  plant  and  install  complete  automatic  machinery 
for  lowest  production   cost.     Charles  Woods  is  in  charge. 

The  Dasco  Spring  Cover  Co.,  AUston,  Mass..  has  leased 
a  floor  ot  the  Wilcox  factory  at  Athol  Highlands,  Athol, 
Mass..  for  a  new  works  to  manufacture  spring  covers  for 
automobile  service. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Aug.  14. 
T  ROSENBLATT  &  CO..  32  South  Howard  Street.  Balti- 
"  •  moie.  desire  to  hear  from  companies  equipped  to  cut. 
stamip  and  curl  flat,  decorated  tin  sheets  into  trays  13%  In. 
square  in  lots  of  10,000.  Other  stampings  wanted  are  doors 
11  X 15  in.,  from  galvanized  sheets  in  quantities  ot  5000 
or  more.  * 

The  Edro  Richardson  'Brass  Co..  318  North  Holliday 
Street,  Baltimore,  will  break  ground  at  once  tor  a  one- 
storj-  addition  to  its  foundry,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$35,000. 

The  Board  of  Awards,  office  ot  the  City  Register,  City 
Hall,  Baltimoie.  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  23.  tor  machinery 
in  the  vocational  department  ot  Junior  High  School  No.  47. 
as  per  specifications  at  the  office  ot  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners.  Madison  and  Lafayette  avenues.  John  H. 
Roche   is   secretary   of   the   board. 

The  Security  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Equitable  Building. 
Baltimore,  is  planning  for  enlargements  in  its  plant  at 
Hagerstown,  Md..  to  inc.  ease  the  capacity  about  50  per  cent. 
New   equipment  will   be  installed. 

The  Charlottesville  &  Albemarle  Railway  Co.,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  will  install  new  electrical  and  other  equip- 
ment at  its  power  plant. 

The  Bureau  ot  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  5  for  one  I-beam 
crane,  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.   San  Francisco. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  office  ot  the  purchasing 
agent,  will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  IS,  for  two  trip  hammers. 

The  Kneip  Motor  Car  Co.,  1017  iEJutaw  Street,  iBaltimore. 
has  awarded  contiact  to  the  Consolidated  Engineering  Co.. 
Calvert  Building,  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair  build- 
ing,  40  X  150    ft.      The    Franklin    Motor   Car  Co..   will   occupy 
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a  portion  of  the  structure.  Otto  C,  Simonson,  Inc..  Mary- 
land  Ciisualty   Building,    is   architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
one  and  two-storj-  high  school,  SO  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Smyrna,  Del.,  for  which  bids  are  being  asked  until  Sept.  5. 
The  Delaware  School  Auxiliary  Association,  du  Pont  Build- 
ing, Wilmington,  is  in  charge. 

The  Metallic  Press  Cloth  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Is  planning 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture  metallic 
cloth  for  oil  miill  service.     William  A.  Lee  is  president. 

Fleming  Aytes,  1006-A  Bacon  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  Is 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture 
special  automobile  parts. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school,  54  x  100  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  FVanklin,  Va.  W.  Newton  Delhi,  Monroe  Build- 
ing, Norfolk,  Va.,  is  architect. 

S.  J.  Schmenner,  1422  WWtelock  Street,  Baltimore,  has 
filed  plans  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building,    50x81    ft.,   at   2913-37    Walbrook   Avenue. 

Hugh  McHae,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  build  and  operate  several  industrial  plants  in  a 
portion  of  New  Hanover  County,  including  a  machine  shop, 
crate    manufacturing    plant,    and    basket    factory. 

The  Strickland  Machine  Shop,  2322  East  Main  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  new 
lathe  and  drill  press. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  Lex- 
ington Building.  Baltimore,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  coal 
handling  tower  at  its  Spring  Garden  ix)wer  plant,  recently 
destroyed  by  Are  with  loss  of  about  $25,000. 

The  Atlanta  Glass  Mfg.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  439,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
is  inquiring  for  glass  manufacturing  machinery  and  me- 
chanical  equipment. 

H.  C.  Richardson,  1918  East  Franklin  Street,  Richmond. 
Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  bench  tools 
and  other  mechanical  equipment  in  his  machine  and  auto- 
mobile repair  shop. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Vanceboro,  N.  C,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $150,000.  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at 
once. 

The  L.  C.  Isenhour  Co.,  Colon,  N.  C,  has  tentative  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  new  works  to  manufacture  brick, 
tile,  etc. 

The  Chapin-Sacks  Mfg.  Co.,  First  and  M  streets.  N.  W.. 
Washington,  will  build  a  new  three-story  ice  plant,  109  x 
120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Reding  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Danville,  Va.,  recently  or- 
ganized, will  establish  a  power  house  in  connection  with  its 
proposed  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashboro,  N.  C.  Motors  and 
other  eiectrtcal  and  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed. 
E.  L.  Walton   is  president. 

The  Port  Developfnent  Commission.  Baltimore,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  in  progress  for  a  large  storage  plant  on  the 
municipal  wharf  at   Hughes  Street. 

A  vocational  depaitmen'  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Newton,  N.  C,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $100,000.  Benton  &  Benton,  WilEon,  N.  C,  are 
architects. 

Henry  M.  Earle,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  representing  bond 
holders  of  the  Carolina  Light,  Power  &  Railway  Co.,  is 
ari-anging  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  property  at  a 
receiver's  sale.  A  new  company  will  be  organized  to  op- 
erate the  works  and  extensions  and  Improvements  will  be 
made. 

The  Wllson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point.  Va.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  new  gas  engine  equipment  to  be  used  In 
connection  with   a   new  combination  saw. 

A.  J.  Lucas,  2112  Ikist  Main  Street,  Richmond.  Va..  Is 
planning  to  purchase  sheet-metal  working  machinery  for 
Installation    In   a    local   building. 


Detroit 

Detroit.  Aug.  14. 

THE  Palge-DetroU  Motor  Car  Co..  100  Fort  Street,  West. 
Detroit,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  building  to 
be  used  as  an  enameling  department  and  other  operating 
service.     William  B.  Cady  is  secretary. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Detroit,  is  considering 
the  erection  of  new  car  shops  at  Bay  City.  Mich.,  to  replace 
its  present  main  shops  at  Detroit.  The  City  Board  of  Com- 
merce, Bay  City,  is  negotiating  with  the  company  regarding 
a  site. 

The  Columbia  Motor  Co..  6501  Mack  Street.  Detroit,  has 
leased  the  plant  of  the  Saxon  Motor  Co..  and  will  take 
Immediate  possession.     It  will  be  used  f»r  Increased  produc- 


tion, developing  an  output  of  about  200  cars  a  day.  compared 
with  a  present  production  of  about  60. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  revised  plans  In 
preparation  for  an  addition,  one-story,  250  x  880  ft.  Albert 
Kahn.   1000  Marquette   Building,   is  architect. 

The  City  Commission,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  consideration  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant.     A  bond  issue  will  be  arranged. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  three- 
story  high  and  grade  school.  185  x  250  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Houghton.  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $340,000. 

The  Detroit  Marvel  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  1742  Rivard  Street, 
Detroit,  is  planning  the  installation  of  additional  equipment 
for  machining  and  finishing  work. 

The  Filer  Fibre  Co..  Filer  City,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
pulp  and  paper  products,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$500,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  new  mill,  estimated  to  cost  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  this  amount  with  machinery. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  will  commence  the  Im- 
mediate erection  of  an  addition  to  its  Superior  power  plant 
on  the  Huron  River,  near  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $50,000.  Gardner  S.  Williams,  Cornwell  Building, 
Ann  Arbor,  Is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  two-story  slag-crushing  plant  at  River 
Rouge,  Mich.  The  machinery  will  be  electrically-operated. 
Albert  Kahn,   1000   Marquette   Building,   Detroit,   is  architect 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  14. 
Tl/TACHINE  tool  business  has  not  been  brisk  the 
^^■^  past  week  and  inquiries  are  also  fewer.  Ap- 
parently, prospective  buyers  are  awaiting  a  clear- 
ing up  of  the  labor  situation  before  closing  against 
inquiries.  The  Lima  Corporation.  Lima,  Ohio,  will 
require  a  number  of  tools  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  its  plant,  but  the  list  has  not  yet 
been  issued. 

The  Weirton  Steel  Co..  Weirton,  W.  Va..  has  put  out  an 
inquiry  for  an  8-stand  sheet  mill  with  a  2000-hp.  motor  for 
the  drive.  In  connection  with  this  installation  the  connpany 
is  taking  bids  for  a  ladle  crane  and  soon  will  inquire  for 
three  or  four  mill  type  cranes.  It  recently  closed  with  the 
Koppers  Co..  Pittsburgh,  for  a  by-product  coke  nd  motor 
fuel  recovery  plant,  the  coking  plant  to  consist  of  37  ovens. 
This  business  forecasts  an  inquiry  for  at  least  one  hoist 
and  probably  other  equipment.  The  Otis  Steel  Co..  Cleveland, 
which  is  to  install  a  strip  mill,  is  taking  bids  for  the  con- 
tinuous furnaces,  and  is  expected  to  shortly  inquire  for  the 
cranes  and  other  equipment.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  is 
taking  bids  on  a  conveyor  system  for  installation  in  its 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  mines  and  the  National  Mining  Co.,  another 
Steel  Corporation  coal  mining  subsidiary,  has  just  placed 
through  the  Dravo-Doyle  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  an  order  for  two 
Nordburg  hoists,  for  operations  near  Bridgeville.  Pa.  The 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  ordered  three  10-ton  cranes 
and  one  15-ton  crane,  all  of  35  ft.  span,  for  installation  at 
the  South  Side  works,  Pittsburgh,  for  which  Manning.  Max- 
well  &   Moore,    Inc..    was   the   successful   bidder. 

.-\  local  foundry  is  in  the  market  for  a  7^-ton.  3-motor 
overhead  crane  and  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Coraopolis, 
Pa.,  has  not  yet  acted  on  a  10-ton  crane,  with  two-point 
lift,  for  which  it  inquired  several  weeks  ago.  The  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  which  is  taking  bids  on  three 
cranes  for  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  St. 
Louis,  has  revised  the  specifications  and  asked  for  new  bids. 

S.  S.  Jones,  30  Sixth  Street.  Belle  Vernon.  Pa.,  has 
awarded  a  contilaot  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Union  Arcade,  Pitta- 
burgh,  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  plant. 
65  X  100  ft.,  at  Donner  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street,  Monessen. 
Pa. 

The  Kurtz  Brass  &  Wood  Bed  Co..  Corry,  Pa.,  will  build 
a  two-stoo-  addition.   100  x   150  ft. 

A  new  corporation  is  being  formed  with  capital  of  150.- 
000  shares  of  stock,  no  par  value,  to  take  over  ftnd  operate 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  United  States  Glass  Co.. 
South  Ninth  and  Bingham  streets,  Pittsburgh,  the  considera- 
tion Involving  $1,920,000.  Extensions  and  improvements  will 
be  made  at  the  works.  Ernest  Nickel  Is  secretary  of  the 
company. 

The  Board  of  Eklucatlon.  Oil  City.  Pa..  Is  reported  to  be 
arranging  a  list  of  machinery  for  installation  at  the  new 
local  high  school,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by 
E.   El.   Bailey.  Chambers   Building. 

The  Freedom  Oil  Works.  Freedom,  Pa.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  a  two-story  addition,  4S  x  75  ft.,  to  its  automobile 
service  and  rejMilr  works.  J.  E.  Martsolf.  513  Third  Avenue, 
New  Brighton.  Pa.,  is  architect. 
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A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $500,000.  Carlisle  &  Sharrer,  Jenkins  Aroade, 
rittsburgh.   are   architects. 

Fire.  Aug.  2.  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Superior  Glass 
Products  Co..  Adams  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $150,000,  including 
macJilnery.      It   is   planned   to    rebuild. 

The  Miller  Motor  Co.,  22S  West  Seventh  Avenue,  Home- 
stead, Pa.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  new  two-story  service  and 
repair  works.  75  x  110  ft.,  at  llunhall.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $50,000.  J.  E.  Dwyer,  5S0S  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
is  architect. 

The  Carmichael  Motor  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  new^  one-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  Floyd  Car- 
michael is  head. 

A  \nooational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  tw-o- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school  building  to  be  erected 
at  Sisterville,  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Holmboe 
&  Pogue,  Empire  Bank  Building,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  is 
architect. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Lisbon  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  is  said  to  be  planning  for  the  installation  of  machinery 
at  its  locomotive  repair  shops  at  New  Galilee,  Pa.  N.  B. 
Billingsley   is  general  manager. 

The  Bcatty  Motor  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va,,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  three-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  works.     Carl  E.  Beatty  is  president. 

The  Clarksburg  Ice  &  Storage  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  ice  and  cold  storage  plant, 
with  daily  capacity  of  about  4500  tons.  The  Engineering 
Department  of  the  American  Ice  Co.,  is  in  charge. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  Aug.  14. 
rpHJi;  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Railway  Exchange 
■*■  Building,  St.  Louis,  has  aw^arded  contract  to  the  T.  S. 
Leake  Construction  Co.,  60S  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago, for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  car  repair  shops  at 
Sedalia,   Mo.,   and  improvements  in   present  shop. 

The  Eldorado  Development  Co.,  Eldorado  Springs,  Mo., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  additional  machinery  at  its  zinc 
works  and  will  take  bids  early  in  the  fall.  A-  B.  Stricklett 
is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Louisville  Garage  Co.,  Louisville,  has  plans  in 
prepaiation  for  a  new  three-story  and  basement  automobile 
service  and  repair  building  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000. 
including  equipment.  D.  X.  Murphy  &  Brothers,  Louisville, 
Trust   Building,    are  architects.     Lee   R.    Miles   is   president. 

The  Arkansas  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  new  hydroelectric  generating 
works  on  the  Illinois  River,  near  Russellville,  Ark.,  esti- 
tnated  to  cost  about  $250,000,  with  machinery.  H.  C.  Couch 
is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  5  for  steel  gates  for  Lock  F, 
Cumberland  River,  as  per  specifications  on  file. 

Fire,  Aug.  4,  destroyed  the  power  house  at  the  plant 
of  the  Madill  Grain  &  Elevator  Co.,  Madill,  Okla.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $25,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Southern  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  two  buildings,  30x150  ft.,  and 
60x200  ft.,  with  warehouse,  50x200  ft.  The  machinery 
installation  is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $50,000.  L.  Frank 
is  secretary  and  general  manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school,  70x120  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Hick- 
man, Ky..  for  which  foundations  will  be  placed  under  way 
at  once.  W.  Earl  Gore,  City  National  Bank  Building, 
Paducah,   Ky.,   is  architect. 

The  Joplin  Foundry  Co.,  E^st  Seventh  Street,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  two  new  chain 
hoists,   about   1   and   3 -ton  capacity,  respectively. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  721  North  Central  Avenue, 
Knox\ille,  Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  is  inquiring  f  r  a  lathe, 
12-in.  swing,  belt  driven,  provided  with  hand  feed  and  com- 
pound rest;  also  for  boilers,  horizontal,  tubular  type,  150 
and  200  hp.,  and  for  a  150-hp.  engine,  throttling  or  elide 
valve   tjTie. 

The  Central  Electric  Co.,  North  Market  Avenue,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  will  install  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equipment 
at  its  shops. 

The  Union  Electric  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  American  Edison  Co.,  which  will  extend  and 
improve  its  power  plants  and  system  in  this  section.  The 
new  company  will  operate  with  a  ca^pital  of  $25, 000,000, 
and   650,000   shares  of  common  stock,  no  par  value. 


The  Dixie  Power  Co..  Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently  or- 
ganized, will  commence  work  early  in  the  coming  year  on 
its  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  White  River, 
near  Cotter.  Ark.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  close 
to  100,000  hp.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $15,000,000, 
including  dam  and  machinery.  It  will  be  supplemented  by 
two  other  hydroelectric  plants  on  the  same  river,  the  first 
to  be  known  as  the  Buffalo  dam.  and  the  other  as  the  Big 
North  Fork  dajn,  with  Installation  to  total  25.000  hp.  and 
30,000  hp.,  respectively,  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000.  An  extensive  transmission  system  will  be  built, 
totaling  about  400  miles  of  steel  towers.  Colonel  Henry 
A.  Allen,  154  West  Rand  Street,  Chicago,  is  engineer.  Walter 
Powell   is  president. 

The  M.  J.  S.  Radio  Co.,  128  Loraine  Avenue,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  will  install  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equipment 
at  its  local  plant. 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
comprising  a  recent  consolidation  of  the  Tennessee  Power 
Co.,  Chattanooga  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  and  the  Chattanooga 
&  Tennessee  River  Power  Co.,  is  disposing  of  a  preferred 
stock  issue  of  $3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  plants  and  system. 

The  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Jenks,  Okla.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $75,000, 
including  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Liberty,  Mo..  140x189  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000, 
for  which  new  bids  will  be  asked  at  an  early  date.  C.  A. 
Smith,  602  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  architect. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  14. 
TUT  ACHINID-TOOL  orders  slowed  up  perceptibly 
•'■'■'■  last  week  but  no  diminution  in  inquiries  was 
evident.  Favorable  developments  in  the  rail  and 
coal  strikes  are  confidently  expected  to  release  a 
numbei'  of  orders  for  machine  tools,  purchase  of 
which  is  being  deferred  on  this  account.  While 
there  are  no  new  inquiries  of  size,  the  aggregate 
of  those  outstanding  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum,  and  if  only  a  portion  of  the  business  is 
placed,  would  mean  fair  activity  in  the  industry. 
Orders  now  being  booked  are  mostly  for  special 
machinery,  suitaJ>le  for  rapid  production.  A  local 
manufacturer  is  asking  prices  on  four  punch  presses 
and  an  Indiana  manufacturer  on  six  tools,  new  or 
used. 

Some  manufacturers  have  declared  that  higher 
prices  are  certain  to  come  as  wages  are  steadily 
advancing  and  the  cost  of  materials  has  added  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  certain  tools. 
In  some  cases  tools  aie  being  sold,  it  is  said,  at  an 
actual  loss  to  clear  stocks  to  make  room  for  new 
designs,  prices  of  which  will  be  higher  than  those 
now  in  effect. 

Some  shops  have  taken  considerable  machine 
work  from  railroads,  and  while  this  will  be  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  it  will  keep  organizations 
intact  until  the  railroad  difficulty  is  adjusted  and 
the  industry  gets  back  to  the  position  it  held  be- 
fore the  strike. 

The  Shartle  Brothers  Machine  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  paper  mill  machinery,  has  let  contract  for 
an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Clark  Street,  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  warehouse. 

The  Indiana  State  Reformatory  is  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  machine  tool  and  foundry  equipment,  two  new 
buildings  for  which  are  being  erected  at  Pendleton,  Ind., 
125  X  300  ft.     Work  is  under  way  on  the  power  house. 

A  company  will  shortly  be  organized  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
to  manufacture  shafting,  bolt  and  nut  machinery  and  auto- 
matic screw  machine  products.  C.  W.  Brightman.  G.  F. 
Brightm,an,  H.  L.  Brightman  and  H.  M.  Brightman,  all 
formerly  connected  with  the  Brightman  Mfg.  Co.,  are  the 
organizers,  and  contemplated  plans  call  for  the  erection 
of  a  factory. 

The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  move 
to  a  new  location  following  the  sale  of  its  plant  to  the  Herb 
Paper  Box  Co.  It  is  understood  that  the  Clark  company 
has  purchased  property  in  the  north  end  of  the  city  on  which 
a  factory  will  be  erected.  No  ofBcial  anouncement  of  plan 
has  been  made. 
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Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  14. 

ANEW  one-story  and  basement  building,  38  x  DO  ft.,  will 
be  erected  by  the  Metals  Refining  Co.,  C27  HoViman 
Street.  Hammond,  Ind.,  to  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  Indiana  Oil  Refining  Co..  Columbus.  Ind..  will  install 
an  electric  generator  and  other  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipment  in  its  plant.     Stephen  Schwartz  is  chief  engmeer. 

The  Indianapolis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has 
plans  under  consideration  for  new  car  shops  and  extensions 
and  Improvements  in  the  power  plant  and  electrical  sy.steln. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school,  124  x  WO  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Chesterton,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  and  for  which 
work  is  under  way.  Herbert  E.  Erickson,  17  East  Fifth 
Avenue,  Gary,  Ind.,   is  architect. 

The  Beveridge  Paper  Co.,  Pearl  Street,  Indianapolis,  has 
filed  plans  for  an  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Kentucky  Tire  Pump  Co..  Madisonville,  Ky.,  has 
acquired  the  building  ot  the  Heyns  t-urnlture  Co.,  West 
Franklin  Street.  E%'ansville,  Ind,,  for  its  new  plant.  Im- 
mediate possession  will  lie  tnken  and  the  present  business 
win  be  removed  from  llailisoiiville.  A  new  company  will  be 
organized. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  hiBh 
school  to  be  constructed  at  Upland,  Ind..  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $100,000.  Albert  Fisherbuck,  Jefferson  Township 
Trustee,  is  in  charge. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Austin  Co..  20S  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chi- 
cago, for  a  one-story  vocational  and  mechanical  training 
school,  40  X  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Mileage  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Kokomo.  Ind..  has  been  re- 
organized and  the  capital  increased  from  $100,000  to  $800,000, 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements in  its  refinery  and  system.  It  is  planned  to 
resume  operations  at  the  works  at  Fairmount,  Ind.,  with 
capacity  of  about  1200  bbl.  per  day.  J.  C.  F.  Martin  is  presi- 
dent and  S.  W.  Winder,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Simplex  Lock  Rim  Co.,  Petersburg,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turer of  metal  rims,  has  work  in  progress  on  an  addition  to 
Its  plant.  It  is  proposed  to  double,  approximately,  the  present 
capacity.     Considerable  new  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  135  East  Eleventh  Place, 
Chicago,  has  tentative  plans  under  way  for  a  new  engine 
house  and  locomotive  repair  shops  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $75,000.  C.  C.  Kunz  is  general 
agent  at  this  location. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee,  Aug.   14. 

AS  an  uncertainty  growing  out  of  the  dual  strikes 
the  machine-tool  trade  is  suffeiing  more  re- 
striction. While  Indu.stries  have  not  abandoned 
hope  of  early  settlement,  the  prolongation  ot  the 
labor  difficulties  in  coal  mines  and  railroad  shops 
has  created  an  unfavorable  prospect  which  has 
checked  fall  and  winter  plans  of  manufactureis. 
A  fair  amount  of  tool  business  is  passing,  but  it 
is  limited  to  the  barest  necessities.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  there  is  a  relatively  large  volume  of  new 
business  in  the  foreground,  placement  of  which  is 
to  some  degree  delayed  by  the  labor  situation.  In- 
cluded in  this  prospective  volume  are  the  large 
needs  of  railroad  shops  and  railroad  supply  in- 
dustries   which    await   strike    solution. 

The  Milwaukee  Sewerage  Commission,  City  Hall,  Mil- 
waukee, will  be  in  the  market  in  about  60  or  90  days  for  a 
list  of  machine  tools  and  shop  equipment,  including  lathes, 
milling  machines,  drill  presses,  boring  mills,  etc.,  for  a 
machine  and  service  shop  to  be  erected  on  Jones  island. 
This  will  servo  the  steam  generating  plant,  pumping  plant, 
boiler  house,  and  other  units  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant 
now  under  construction  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000. 
Definite  specifications  of  equipment  requirements  will  be 
available  within  a  short  time.  T.  C.  Hatton  is  chief  engineer, 
and  John   H.  Fowles,  secretary  of  the  commission. 

The  American  Airway  Transport  Co  of  Milwaukee,  capital 
stock  $100,000,  has  been  incorporated  in  Wisconsin  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  the  proposed  establishment  ot  a  large 
American  aircraft  plant  and  transportation  system  by 
A.  H.  G.  Fokker  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  Milwaukee. 
The  incorporators  are  Clarence  R.  Falk,  vice-president  Falk 
Corporation:  T.  C.  Hatton,  chief  engineer  Sewerage  Com- 
mission ot  Milwaukee;  E.  M.  MoMahon,  S.  J.  McMahon,  and 
Fritz  Cremer,  representative  of  the  Fokker  interests  in  the 
United   States.     The  new   company  has  opened  joint  offices 


at  200  Third  Street.  Milwaukee,  with  the  Netherlands  Air- 
craft Mfg.  Co. — Fokker,  Amsterdam  and  New  York.  It  is 
now  engaged  in  its  initial  activities,  consisting  ot  a  survey 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  transportation  facilities, 
prospects   and  possibilities. 

The  Seaman  Body  Corporation,  1732  Richards  Street. 
Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  passenger  car  bodies,  will  let 
contracts  this  week  for  two  factory  extensions,  one  for 
metal  work  and  the  other  for  wood-working  processes.  The 
new  building  will  be  ell-shaped,  100  x  423  and  100  x  225  ft., 
four  stories,  of  brick  and  mill  construction.  The  present 
factory  was  erected  two  years  ago.  The  Nash  Motors  Co., 
Kenosha  and  Milwaukee,  is  one  of  the  principal  owners  ot 
the   Seaman   company.     Harold   S.   Seaman   is  secretary. 

The  Baraboo  Linen  Mills,  Baraboo,"  Wis.,  owned  by 
George  S.  McArthur  &  Sons,  haa  plans  by  C.  N.  Ward,  con- 
sulting engineer,  Madison,  Wis.,  for  improvements  and  en- 
largement of  its  hydroelectric  generating  plant  costing  about 
$30,000.  New  water  wheels  and  additional  generating 
capacity  will  be  installed. 

The  Superior  Iron  Works,  Superior,  Wis.,  has  taken  the 
contract  to  manufacture  and  install  practically  all  of  the 
hoisting  machinery  for  the  new  ore  dock  being  erected  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Allouez,  suburb  ot  Superior. 
The  plant  has  also  booked  other  orders  which  require  its 
maximum  capacity  for  10  to  12  months.  While  no  new  plant 
construction  is  in  immediate  prospect,  miscellaneous  tool  and 
equipment  needs  are  being  filled  steadily.  Ewart  H. 
Williamson  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Nekoosa,  Wis.,  Motor  &  Machine  Co.  is  erecting  a 
new  brass  foundry  and  machine  shop  estimated  to  cost 
about  $15,000,  to  replace  the  portions  of  the  plant  destroyed 
by   fire  early  in  July. 

Jerome  Terwilliger,  automobile  dealer,  Clinton,  Wis.,  will 
build  a  garage,  sales  and  service  building  in  Beloit,  Wis., 
at  510-512  Broad  Street,  to  be  75  x  135  ft.,  two  stories  and 
basement,  and  cost  about  $50,000.  Cunningham  Bros..  Beloit. 
have   taken   the  general   contract. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Oo.  has 
ordered  the  abandoment  of  the  division  shop  at  Tomahawk, 
Wis.,  and  the  transfer  of  all  machinery  and  equipment  to  the 
main  shop  of  the  Wisconsin  valley  division  at  Wausau,  Wis., 
which  is  to  be  enlarged. 

The  Milwaukee  Steam  Appliance  Co.  of  West  Allis,  Wis., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  as 
successor  to  the  Steam  Appliance  Co..  with  works  and 
offices  at  709  Sixty-third  Avenue,  West  Allis.  The  articles 
are  signed  by  L.  B.  Fichaux,  Gustave  R.  Hoffman  and  M.  E. 
Engle,  all  of  Fish,  Marshutz  &  Hoffman,  attorneys,  120 
Wisconsin  Street,  Milwaukee. 

A  Maisano,  821  Regent  Street,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  broken 
ground  for  a  garage  and  repairshop,  60  x  110  ft.,  part  two 
stories,   estimated   to  cost    $22,000  complete. 

The  Milwaukee  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  Seventh 
and  Prairie  streets,  will  soon  issue  lists  of  requirements  tor 
shop  equipment  for  the  second  unit]  of  the  new  Central  con- 
tinuation school,  which  will  be  completed  about  Jan.  1. 
So  far  no  details  ara  available.     R.  L.  Cooley  Is  director. 

The  Twin  Ports  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Superior,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  pre- 
ferred and  1000  shares  of  common  stock  with  no  par  value, 
to  build  and  repair  vessels.  The  principal  is  C.  A.  Massey. 
Superior,  who  has  been  engaged  in  general  vessel  repair 
work  for  many  years.  C.  J.  Hartley  and  Louis  A.  Hanitch, 
attorneys,  appear  with  Mr.  Massey  as  incorporators. 

The  Kaerwer  Auto  Co.,  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  has  let  the  general 
contract  to  the  Fluor  Brothers  Construction  Co.,  local,  for 
a  machine  shop  and  service  addition,  60  x  130  ft.,  to  its 
sales  and  service  building.  With  equipment  the  improve- 
ment  will   cost   about   $35,000. 

The  Scholzen  Spring  Cushion  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  as  the  development 
of  a  factory  owned  and  operated  by  N.  Scholaen  at  5"2 
Cherry  Street  for  the  manufacture  ot  springs  tor  automobile 
and  furniture  cushions,  upholstering,  etc.  C.  D.  Marks  and 
P.  O.  Koplin  appear  with  him  as  incorporator!' 

The  Wisconsin  Auto  Top  Mfg.  Co..  Racine.  Wis.,  which 
Is  enlarging  its  works,  has  Increased  ii.s  capital  stock  from 
$300,000  to  $600,000,  consisting  ot  5000  shares  ot  common  and 
1000  shares  of  preferred  stock. 

The  J.  Feldman  Paper  Hox  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  which 
recently  opened  a  paper  box  and  container  factory  on  Regent 
Street,  is  starting  work  on  a  permanent  plant  on  North 
Charter  Street  to  cost  about  $45,000,  including  machinery, 
motors,  etc. 

The  Tractor  &  Truck  Improvement  Co.,  Merrill,  Wis.,  haa 
been  organized  with  $25,000  capital  stock  by  Daniel  Heab. 
J.  G.  Frogner  and  R.  E.  Kilo  to  manufacture  mechanical 
devices  and  appliances  tor  the  automotive  Industries. 
Announcement  will  be  made  later  relative  to  plans  and 
equipment  needs. 
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Buffalo 

BlFFAI.O,    Aug.    14. 

CONTR.\CT  has  been  awarded  by  the  I>;iutz  Marble  Corpo- 
ration, S61  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  to  the  Turner  Construc- 
tion Co.,  for  a  new  one-story  plant,  00  x  475  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $125,000,  including  cuttinK.  grinding,  polish- 
ing, conveying  machinerj".  etc. 

The  Westem  New  York  Electric  Co..  316  North  Main 
Street.  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements in  its  power  plant  and  system  at  Falconer, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  estimated  to  cost  about  $454,000. 

A  machine  repair  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
garage  and  service  building  to  be  erected  by  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  Buffalo,  at  Jefferson  and  Delevan 
avenues. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Kodak  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Ridge  Construction  Co., 
Rochester,  (or  a  new  two-story  building,  160x260  ft.,  esti- 
matcU  to  cost  $125,000. 

The  Western  New  York  Utilities  Co..  Main  Street. 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging  for  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000, 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and 
impro\-ements.     C.   S.   Sweet  is   vice-president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school,  50  x  130  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Clarence, 
N.  Y..  for  which  excavation  work  will  commence  at  once. 
It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000.  Herbert  C.  Swain.  52  West 
Chippewa   Street,    Buffalo,    is   architect. 

The  Chautauqua  Cabinet  Co.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  is  planning 
for  enlargements  in  its  plant  to  include  the  installation  of 
additional   equipment. 

The  Chapin-Skeltou  Machine  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently organized,  will  operate  a  plant  to  manufacfture 
clothes  pressing  machinery  and  parts.  The  company  is 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Brown-Lipe-Chapin  Co.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  transmissions  and  gears.  E.  I. 
Chapin,  of  the  latter  company,  will  act  as  factory  manager. 
O.    H.    Green    is   president. 

T.  Kennard  Thomson  and  Peter  A.  Porter,  Marine  Bank 
Building,  Buffalo,  have  made  application  to  construct  and 
operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Foster  Flats.  Lower 
Niagara  River.  The  ultimate  project  will  develop  an  ex- 
cess of  1,000,000  hp.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
$40,000,000. 

The  Champion  Ro.ary  Motors,  Inc..  Buffalo,  care  of 
L.  F.  Lindall,  attorney.  Biie  County  Bank  Building,  repre- 
sentative, has  tentaitive  plans  for  a  new  factory  to  manu- 
facture rotory   engines. 

The  plant  of  Jewett  &  Co..  stove  manufacturers,  Military 
Road.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y..  was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  10 
with  an   estimated  loss  of  $200,030. 


The  GuK  States 

Birmingham.  Aug.  14. 
pijAXS  are  nearing  completion  for  the  establishment  of 
^  works  for  the  Crown  Shock  Absorber  Co..  517  West  Build- 
ing. Houston.  Tex.,  recently  organized  to  manufacture  shock 
absorbers,  a  part  of  initial  operations  to  be  devoted  to  as- 
sembling. A  machine  shop  will  be  equipped,  as  well  as 
departments  for  enameling  and  nickel  plating.  S.  B.  Segura 
is  president. 

The  Board  of  Electric  Commissioners.  Austin.  Tex.,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  power 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  New  equipment  will 
be  installed,  including  a  5000-kw.  generator.  Walter  L. 
Eyres  is  head  of  the  board. 

The  Merrill-Stevens  Drydock  &  Repair  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  has  acquired  the  local  plant  and  business  of  the  T. 
Murphy  Iron  Works  and  will  use  the  property  for  enlarge- 
ments. 

The  Barclay  Petroleum  Co.,  Linz  Building.  Dallas.  Tex., 
has  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Star  Oil  Co.. 
Breckenridge,  Tex.,  for  about  $100,000.  The  new  owner  will 
continue  the  operation  of  the  property,  and  plans  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements.  George  Harris  is  vice-president  and 
ceneral  manager. 

The  Rockett  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Hattiesburg.  Miss., 
has  plans  nearing  completion  for  an  addition  and  the  in- 
stallation of  new  equipment.     N.  W.  Rockett  is  president. 

The  Board  of  City  Commissioners.  Jackson\'ilIe,  Fla.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Aug.  24  for  electrical  equipment  for  the 
city  power  house.     W.  A.  Evans  is  chairman. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  by  the  Allied  Chemical 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  connection  with  its  new  two-story  plant, 
40  X  125  ft,  at  Alma  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  for  which 
work    wiU    soon    be    placed    under    way       It    will    cost    about 


J5n.nno.  W.  R.  Sparkman  is  president,  and  H.  H.  Howar.i. 
vice-president  and  general   manager. 

William  H.  Kempler.  Deer  Park,  Fla.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  ice  and  cold  storage  plant, 
55  X  80  ft.,  at  Melbourne.  Fla. 

The  City  Council,  Quincy,  Fla.,  will  receive  bids  until 
Aug-  24  for  electrical  and  other  equipment  in  connection  with 
extensions  to  the  municipal  power  plant  and  waterworks, 
including  electric  generator,  unlflow  engine,  pumps,  boilers, 
air  compressors,  motors,  etc.  The  J.  B.  McCrary  Engineering 
Corporation,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  engineer.  J.  P.  Smith  is  city 
clerk. 

The  mills  and  timber  properties  of  the  Miller-Link  Lumber 
Co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shreveport,  La.,  have  been  acquired  by 
A.  J.  Peavy,  Shreveport.  and  associates,  for  $800,000.  The 
new  owners  will  organize  a  company  to  operate  the  plant  and 
contemplate  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  mills.  Ran- 
dall T.  Moore,  vice-president.  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Shreveport,  is  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  329  Custom  House. 
New  Orleans,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  5  for  the  construction 
of  two  steel  oil  barges,  each  with  a  capacity  of  4000  bbl.  for 
use  on  the  Mississippi  River,  as  per  plans  and  specifications 
on  file. 

The  Common  Council,  Brownfield  City.  Tex.,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  plant.     Additional  equipment  will  be  installed. 

Hoisting  and  conveying  machinery,  elevators  and  other 
freight-handling  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  five- 
story  and  l>asement  warehouse.  190  x  250  ft.,  to  be  erected 
by  Raymond  P.  Caruth,  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  associates,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $550,000.  Bertram  C.  Hill,  Dallas, 
architect,   is  in  charge. 

A.  C.  Campbell.  Winnfield.  La.,  is  organizing  a  company 
to  build  and  operate  a  plant  to  manufacture  concrete  blocks, 
tiles  and  kindred  products. 

The  Keystone  Lime  Works.  Keystone.  Ala.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  acquired  a  local  building  and  will  install  hydrat- 
ing,  electrical  and  general  equipment  for  a  daily  output  of 
1000  bbl.  George  L.  Scott.  Longview.  Ala.,  and  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond, Saginaw,   AJa.,  head  the  company. 

The  Marion  Machine.  Foundry  &  Supply  Co..  Mexia.  Tex  . 
specializing  in  the  production  of  oil  well  equipment,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  works  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  with  loss  of  $65,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco.  Aug.  S. 
A  BOUT  five  acres  has  been  acquired  by  the  Highland  Mfg. 
■'*■  Co..  Lafayette,  Cal..  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant  to  manu- 
facture automobile  equipment.  A  large  part  of  initial 
operations  will  be  devoted  to  assembling.  A  housing  de- 
velopment for  employees  will  also  t>e  built. 

The  Guaranteed  Battery  Equipment  Co.,  1105  West 
Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion 
of  its  plant,  destroyed  by  flre,  Aug.  2,  with  loss  reiiorted  at 
$20,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  by  tlie  Kerman  Union  High 
School  District,  Kerman,  Cal..  estimated  to  cost  about  $150.- 
000.  A.  Johnson.  Kingsburg  Bank  Building,  Kingsburg, 
Cal..  is  architect. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  Kerck- 
hoff  Building,  Los  Angeles,  is  takijig  bids  for  a  new  electric 
power  plant  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  SO  x  103  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  The  engineering  department  of  the 
company    is   in   charge. 

The  Consumers'  Milk  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  two  and  three-story  ice-manufacturing,  cold 
storage  and  bottling  plant,  60  x  150  ft-,  to  cost  about  $200,- 
000.  Truesdell,  Purrington  &  Newton,  304  San  Fernando 
Building,   are  architects. 

The  Atlas  Imperial  Gas  Engine  Co.,  foot  of  Twenty- 
second  Avenue,  Oakland.  Cal..  has  plans  under  way  (or  an 
addition  to  provide  extra  floor  area  of  about  45,000  sq.  ft. 
The  Pioneer  Rubber  Co.,  6S  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  will  soon  award  a  general  contract  for  a  new 
two-story  plant,  SO  x  200  ft.,  at  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  estimated 
to  cost  about   $150,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-storj-  high  school,  145x150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Selma, 
Cal.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000.  for  which  bids  will 
be  called  soon.  Norman  F.  Marsh,  211  Broadway-Central 
Building,  Los  Angeles,   is  architect. 

The  Eames  Co.,  55  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  manu- 
facturer of  factory  hand  trucks,  etc.,  will  soon  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant  at  Fifth  and  Howard 
streets. 
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The  PoUatch  Lumber'  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  mill,  estimated  to  cost  about 
7100,000,    including   machinery   and   electrical   equipment. 

The  Peterman  Mfg.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  planning:  to 
rebuild  its  lumber  mill  recently  destroyed  by  Are  with  loss 
estimated  at  $175,000,  including  machinery.  It  will  be 
electrically-operated.     T.  A.  Peterman  is  president. 

The  Bunker  Shingle  Mill  Co.,  Bunker,  Wash.,  will  soon 
commence  rebuilding  its  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $60,000,  or  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  fire  loss.  Jesse  Wasser  heads  th« 
company. 

The  Northwestern  Wire  &  Fence  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
acquired  a  two-story  building  at  Eleventh  and  Flanders 
streets,  which  will  be  remodeled  for  new  works. 

The  Tonga  Lumber  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  mill  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  SlaO.OOO,  including 
equipment. 


Canada 


TORO.NTO,    Aug.     14. 

rp  HE  past  week  machine  tool  buying  has  been 
■^  limited,  but  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  still 
of  the  opinion  that  business  will  begin  to  show 
steady  improvement  early  next  month.  The  coal 
strike  and  transportation  difficulties  in  the  United 
States  are  being  reflected  in  some  commodities  in 
the  Dominion,  but  interests  in  practically  all  lines 
hold  to  the  expectation  that  these  troubles  will 
shortly  be  overcome  and  business  will  be  resumed 
on  sometliing  of  the  old  b.asis  in  the  near  future. 
The  automotive  industry  continues  to  hold  up 
Its  end  in  equipment  buying,  but  foundries  and 
steel  plants  generally  are  only  entering  the  market 
for  special  lines  from  time  to  time.  Wood-%vorking 
tools  and  equipment  are  moving  freely  and  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  plants  under  construction 
will  be  in  active  demand  later  in  the  year.  Exten- 
sive lists  are  expected  from  automobile  concerns  in 
Toronto,  Windsor  and  Walkerville,  which  are  erect- 
ing factories  at  these  points.  Equipment  for  water- 
works, sewage  and  electric  plants  is  holding  up 
and  companies  turning  out  this  class  of  machinery 
are  deriving  considerable  business  from  this 
source.  Small  tools  are  in  brisk  demand  with 
users  buying  for  immediate  requirements  and 
stock  purposes.  Prices  are  holding  firm  in  most 
oases,  but  some  shading  is  again  reported  in  certain 
districts. 

G.  W.  Gordon,  clerk;  Port  Credit.  Ont.,  is  asking  for 
equipment  for  a  waterworks  plant,  including  pumips,  valves, 
castings,  erecting  overhead  steel  tank,  building  settling 
basin,  filters,  reservoir  and  pumping  station,  meters,  gages, 
hydrants,  etc. 

Stanley  &  Aylward,  manufacturer  of  Norman  silver  plate, 
will  establish  a  plant  at  Kingston,  Ont.,  and  the  removal 
of  machinery  from  the  Toronto  plant  will  begin  immediately. 

Brodeur  &  Pilon,  architects.  Hull.  Que.,  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  factory  to  be  erected  at  Hull  for  the  Lion  Tire 
Co. 

Several  thousand  dollars  damage  was  done  Aug.  7  to 
the  plant  of  the  Gait  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Gait.  Reconstruc- 
tion work  will  be  started  Immediately. 

The  Basslck  Mig.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  manufacturers  of 
Alemite  system  of  lubrication,  will  establish  a  manufactur- 
ing plant   at  Belleville,  Ont 

The  Johnson  Wire  Works,  Ltd..  Montreal,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $225,000  by  Alexander  C 
Casgrain,  Leslie  G.  Bell;  Sadi  C.  Demers  and  others  as 
piX)Visional  directors.  It  will  acquire  and  take  over  the  plant 
and  business  of  C.  H.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  will  continue 
as  agents  in  Canada  for  the  company. 


Receivers  who  for  several  months  have  had  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  American  Flexible  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
with  a  plant  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  were  dlscjiarged  by  Judge 
Reid  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  Pittsburgh,  Aug.  5.  °A 
petition  presented  In  behalf  of  Important  creditors  declared 
that  the  affairs  of  the  company  had  been  straightened  out 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  creditors  and  stockholders 
and  that  as  a  result  of  a  financial  rehabilitation,  the  com- 
pany now  was  in  a  solvent  condition. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 
[No  news  in  regard  to  new  incorporations  is  pub- 
lished  in   THE   IRON   AGE   until    it   has  been  investi- 
gated by  correspondence  or  by  personal  call.] 

The  Allan  Mfg.  &  Welding  Co..  Inc..  was  recently  organ- 
ized to  take  over  and  conduct  the  business  of  thr-  Allan 
Mfg.  &  Welding  Corporation,  and  is  located  at  726  Washing- 
ton Street,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  The  new  company  will  continue 
to  make  the  Allan  polyphase  welder,  also  conducting  a 
general  welding  repair  business. 

The  Florandin  Equipment  Co.  has  bepn  organized  by 
C.  H.  Florandin  with  offices  at  110  West  Fortieth  Street.  New 
York,  to  act  as  representatives  of  the  Convtyors  Corporation 
of  America,  Chicago.  The  new  company  will  tUso  do  general 
contracting  business  in  boiler  rooms  and  industrial  plants 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  Oneonta  Storage  Battery  Cori'oration,  On<^onia.  N.  Y.. 
will  have  its  new  structure  ready  lor  operation  by  Oct.  1. 
It  will  manufacture  ICalo  storage  batteries. 

The  Jamestown  Malleable  Products  Corporation.  Jarties- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  Installed  a  modern  foundry  and  has  a  plant 
equipped  ready  to  produce  25  tons  daily  of  malleable 
castings  for  automobile  and  railroad  use.  H.  E.  Kles  will 
head  the  organization. 

The  Metro  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  to  manufacture  electrical  equip- 
ment. Plans  for  operation  will  be  determined  in  the  near 
future.     Address  M.  Eichner,  1545  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Standard  Electro-plating  Co.  has  been  chartered 
under  the  State  laws  to  manufacture  metal  goods  and  to 
do  plating  work.  It  is  doing  electro-plating  in  nickel,  brass 
and  silver  in  limited  quarters  at  155  West  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  New  York.  The  erection  of  a  new  plant  is  being 
contemplated.  Incorporators:  G.  S.  Harris.  A.  Fraun  and 
I.   Mines.     Hirschman   &  Roeder  represent  the   company. 

The  Shuman-N;cholas  Co.,  2581  Beecher  Street,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  which  was  recently  organized,  will  handle  machinery 
and  other  facton.-  supplies  as  a  selling  agency.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  introducing  the  Chesterfield  Cutting  Metal, 
a  non-magnetic,  non-temperable  alloy  for  use  in  machining 
operations  on  cast  iron,   cast  steel  and   malleable. 

The  Accurate  Die  &  Stamping  Co.,  467  West  Thirty-first 
Street,  Chicago,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  metal  products.  It  announces 
that  for  the  present  it  will  manufacture  dies  and  small  metal 
specialties.  Incorporators:  T.  L.  Lusk,  F.  A.  Gingerella  and 
J.    Schmidt. 

The  Clifton  Mfg.  Co..  1S9  Market  Street,  Newark.  N.  J., 
is  in  the  market  for  radio  equipment  parts,  which  it  will 
assemble  to  complete  Its  product,  the  Clifton   radio  detector. 

The  Crown  Shock-Absorber  Co..  Houston.  Tex.,  is  in  the 
market  for  compressed  steel  wire  springs,  bolts,  nuts  and 
name  plates.  It  has  been  incorporated  under  the  Texas  laws 
to  manuf.ioture  shock  absorbers  for  Ford  cars.  Malleable 
iron  castings  will  be  made  by  the  Ross-Meehan  Foundries, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  In  the  near  future  the  new  company 
plans  to  open  an  assembling  plant  in  Houston  to  as.semble  the 
Crown  shock  absorber,  which  it  is  placing  on  the  market. 
S.  B.  Segura  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Canton  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Canton.  Ohio,  is  adding 
an  annealing  department  to  its  plant.  It  will  be  in  the 
market  for  electric  charging  trucks  for  annealing  ovens  in 
the  near  future. 

The  United  States  Metal  Products  Manufacturers  and 
Export  Corporation.  Tampa.  Fla..  recently  incorporated,  will 
manufacture  a  line  of  metal  products  used  in  the  agricultural 
and  automotive  Industries. 

.\.  Lamy  &  Son.  pattern  maker,  has  purchased  the  busi- 
ness and  property  of  Parsons  Mfg.  Co.,  consolidating  the 
organizations,  which  have  been  incorporated  under  the  name 
A.  Lamy  &  Son,  Inc.  The  business  of  the  Parsons  Mfg.  Co.. 
which  consisted  in  rqanufacturing  stokers,  ash-cjectors, 
burners  and  kindred  equipment,  will  be  continued  together 
with  the  pattern  making  business,  which  has  been  conducted 
by  A.  Lamy  &  Son  for  nearly  30  years.  Edward  J.  I.amy. 
535  Livingston  Street.  Elizabeth.  N.  J..  Is  secretary. 

The  Paramount  Radio  Co..  Inc..  Warsaw.  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  radio  equipment,  including  a 
special  receiving  instrument  known  as  the  Paramount.  It 
will  also  do  Jobbing  and  wholesaling  In  radio  supplies. 

The  Lead-Kote  Process,  Inc..  has  been  chartered  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  to  coat  all  kinds  of  ferrous  articles  with 
lead  or  lead  alloys.  Temporarily  the  company  will  occupy  a 
plant  at  Sixth  Street,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I.,  which  it  Is 
remodeling  and  hopes  to  have  ready  for  operations  by  Sep- 
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tember.  The  officers  are:  M.  Robinson,  president;  I.  Lavine, 
vice-president,  and  L.  C.  Bardi,  secretary. 

The  Boiler  &  Radiator  Corporation.  Rochester.  N.  T.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  heating,  plumbing,  elec- 
trical and  builders'  supplies  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  con- 
sisting of  JlOO  shares.  The  directors,  all  of  whom  live  In 
UochcEter,  are:  M.  S,  Welsh,  W.  F.  Devendorf.  470  Court 
Street,  and  C.   E.   Bostwick. 

The  Erie  Enameling  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  recently  incorporated 
In  Pennsylvania  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  will  do  a  general 
line  of  jobbing  enameling  work.  The  company  will  lease  a 
building  of  fireproof  construction  containing  7000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space,  now  under  construction.  Ofticers  arc  H.  E. 
Schabacker.  president;  H.  R.   Spencer,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Commercial  Electric  Jtfg.  Co..  442  First  Ave..  Pitts- 
burgh, recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  and 
will  manufacture  switch  boards  and  electrical  control  ap- 
paratus, and  has  leased  a  plant  at  the  above  address.  The 
compan.v  has  supplied  its  machinery  requirements.  Officers 
are  R.  F.  Clark,  president;  J.  M.  Miller,  treasurer;  S.  M. 
Miller,  secretary.  J.  L.  Lynds,  general  manager. 

The  EUwood  Steel  Corporation.  Ellwood  City.  Pa.,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5000.  will  manufacture  wire 
nails.  The  company  will  install  a  wire  drawing  mill  and 
about  20  additional  nail  machines.  This  equipment  already 
has  been  purchased.  The  company  is  undecided  whether  to 
build  an  extension  to  the  existing  plant  or  to  buy  an  adjoin- 
ing factory  building. 

The  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Mfg.  Co..  South  Twenty- 
first  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  been  acquired  by  A.  T.  Doud. 
Philadelphia.  The  olTicers  are  A.  T.  Doud.  president  and 
treasurer,  and  P.  "V.  Doud.  secretary.  They  together  with 
C.  A.  White,  are  the  directors.  President  Doud  is  a  me- 
chanical engineer  gra<]uated  from.  Purdue  University.  He  was 
formerly  mechanical  engineer  for  Hale  &  Kilburn  Co., 
Philadelphia ;  general  superintendent  of  the  Speakman  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.  and  works  manager  of  the  Diehl  Mfg. 
Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  During  the  war  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Hero  Mfg.  Co.,  Pliiladelphia,  which  made 
gas  masks  for  the  American  Expeditionary  forces  under 
plans  and  methods  developed  under  Mr.  Doud's  direction. 
After  the  war  he  was  manager  of  manufacturing  for  the 
American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr. 
White  is  secretary  of  Deeds  &  Northrup  Co..  Philadelphia. 
He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Doud  at  both  tlie  Hero  and 
the  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Companies.  P.  Rodger 
Imhoff  will  be  associated  with  the  new  organization  as 
consulting  engineer.  The  company's  multi-graduated  pre- 
cision grinder  is  used  for  grinding  thread  gages,  taps,  dies, 
chasers,  etc.,  also  for  internal  grinding.  The  company  also 
manufactures  a  thread  lead  variator  for  obtaining  precision 
lead  from  the  ordinary  lathe  lead  screw ;  also  to  elongate 
the  lead  on  parts  which  are  subsequently  to  be  hardened, 
to  compensate  for  the  approximate  shrinkage  in  lead,  elimi- 
nating correction  grinding  in  non-precision  work ;  and  re- 
ducing the  grinding  correction  necessary  in  precision  wortc. 
Metric  threads  and  any  threads  of  odd  or  unusual  lead 
may  be  cut  by  the  use  of  the  variator  without  requiring 
special  or  transplanting  gears.  Among  other  things  the 
company  makes  a  gage  block  for  testing  lead  screws  and 
for  setting  and  testing  the  lead  variator  and  a  permanent 
alinement  wheel  truing  head  for  use  on  all  the  grinders. 
The  company  will  be  reorganized   in   all  departments. 


Trade  Changes 

The  Thompson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works.  Burlington, 
N.  C,  and  the  Universal  Heater  &  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Charlotte. 
N.  C,  have  combined,  the  merged  plant  representing  invested 
capital  to  the  amount  of  $75,000. 

Homer  F.  Livermore.  Inc..  85  Pear!  Street.  Boston,  has 
changed  its  firm  name  to  the  Guaranteed  Parts,  Inc.,  at 
the  same  address. 

B.  L.  Schmidt  &  Co..  Davenport.  Iowa,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Micro  Grinder  Co.,  and  has  moved  to  Betten- 
dorf.  a  suburb  of  Davenport. 

Holt  &  Merrall.  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
industrial  real  estate,  has  changed  its  name  to  William 
B.  Merrall,  Mr.  Holt  having  resigned  from  the  company. 

The  Boustead  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc..  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  northwestern  distributers  for  the 
Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield.  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
squirrel  cage,  direct  current,  and  synchronous  motors,  AC 
and  DC  generators  up  to  1000  kw..  motor  generator  sets, 
electro-plating  outfits,  etc.  The  Boustead  company  for  years 
has  specialized  in  rebuilt  motors  and  generators  and  manu- 
factures switchboards. 

The  U.'  S.  Electro  Galvanizing  Co..  32  Stockton  Street. 
Broolslyn,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  U.  S.   Galvanizing  & 


Plating  Equipment  Corporation.  Personnel  remains  un- 
changed, and  it  will  continue  to  manufacture  mechanical 
and  automatic  cleaning,  pickling,  acid  dip,  neutralizing, 
washing  and  galvanizing  apparatus. 

The  Press  Weld  Products  Co.,  recently  formed,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Pennsylvania  Iron  &  Steel  Products  Co.. 
which  was  reorganized  three  weeks  ago.  D.  E.  Frew.  First 
National  Bank.  KUwood  City,  Pa.,  is  interested. 

The  Chapin  &  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Skelton  Tool 
Co.,  both  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  completed  a  merger  in  July. 
The  corporate  name  of  the  new  company  is  the  Chapin- 
Skelton  Corporation,  located.  In  the  same  city  at  406  Ash 
Street.  It  will  manufacture  reamers,  boring  bars  and 
production   tools. 

The  Lonergan  Cutting  Die  Co..  4514  De.xington  Street, 
Chicago,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Lonergan  Die  Co. 
It  makes   dies  for  cutting  soft   materials. 

The  Mercury  Radio  Products  Co..  51  Thomas  Street, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  is  moving  to  its  new  plant  in  Little  Falls, 
N.  J. 

The  Norwalk  Iron  Works,  Norwalk.  Conn.,  which  recently 
absorbed  the  plants,  patents,  designs  and  property  of  the 
Automatic  Carbonic  Machine  Co..  Peoria,  111.,  is  planning  the 
removal  of  the  business  to  Norwalk. 

The  Spaulding  Electric  Co.,  is  now  at  1346  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit. 

The  Claicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago,  announces  the 
change  in  address  of  its  New  York  ofBco  for  Stewart  In- 
dustrial F^jrnaces.  from  3.50  Broadway  to  16  Read  Street, 
New  York. 

The  American  Machine  Products  Co.  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Ampco  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co..  Detroit. 

The  Pittsburgh  office  of  E.  J.  Davino  &  Co.  has  been  re- 
moved from  1922  Oliver  Building  to  room  509  of  the  same 
building. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  announces  the 
transfer  of  the  industrial  heating  section  from  the  supply 
sales  department  to  the  industrial  sales  department.  Wirt 
S.  Scott,  is  directing  the  activities  of  this  unit  and  associated 
with  him  are  M.  R.  Armstrong.  A.  T.  Ruttencutter,  H.  W. 
Lincoln.  John  M.  Strait  and  C.  R.  Dakin. 

William  E.  Hoblitzelle.  who  with  his  associates  recently 
purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Smith  &  Davis  Mfg. 
Co..  St.  Louis,  maker  of  bed  springs  and  beds,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  company.  Other  officers  are:  Vice- 
president.  James  C.  Harvey ;  secretary,  J.  H.  Kentnor,  and 
treasurer.  W.  H.  Whitehill. 

The  Globe  Steel  Tubes  Co.  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware  following  the  change  in  the  principal 
interest  in  the  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co..  Milwaukee, 
as  recently  announced.  The  new  corporation  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000  preferred  and  100.000  shares  of  common 
without  par  value.  The  incorporators  are  C.  P.  Schlundt. 
Charles  G.  Jarchow  and  Thomas  J.  Christian,  all  of  Chicago. 
By  the  recent  transfer  of  ownership.  William  Renshaw, 
Chicago,  president,  and  Lawrence  Fitch.  Milwaukee,  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  retire.  Frank  J,  O'Brien  continues 
as  vice-president  and  general  manager.  The  new  ownership 
is  represented  by  Robert  P.  Lamont.  president  American 
Steel  Foundries,  Chicago :  Paul  J.  Kalman,  president  Paul 
J.  Kalman  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  Jlr.  O'Brien.  As  part 
of  the  financing  planned  when  the  property  was  sold,  a  first 
mortgage  loan  of  $1,200,000  has  been  made  by  the  First  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank.  Chicago. 

The  Curtain  Supply  Co.,  350  West  Ontario  Street,  Chicago, 
will  move  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  a  one-story  plant,  179  x  400 
ft.,  is  being  constructed. 

The  Cherrytree  Machine  Co.,  Cherrytree.  Pa.,  following  a 
recent  reorganization  and  change  of  name  to  the  Brown  Mine 
Equipment  Co..  has  arranged  for  the  removal  of  its  business 
to  Johnstown.  Pa.,  where  extensive  increase  in  manufacturins 
facilities  will  be  provided.  The  plant  will  specialize  in  the 
manufacture  of  hoisting  machinery,  pumps,  etc..  for  mine 
service.  H.  V.  Brown  is  president.  H.  J.  Meehan.  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  C.  Cosgrove,  secretary. 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Tool  Co.,  2902  Carroll  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  changed  its  address  to  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Fifty-second  Avenue,   Cicero,   111. 

The  Barnes  Foundry  Co.,  Inc..  169  Second  Street.  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  moved  its  office  and  salesroom  to  515  West 
Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York.  The  foundry  is  now  located 
in  a  new  plant  at  Freeland,  Pa. 

Carson  &  Co..  Pennsylvania  Building.  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  selling  agent  in  the  Philadelphia  district  by 
the  Sizer  Steel   Corporation,  Buffalo. 


'\ 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small   Lots,   Delivered  from  Merchants'   Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossbile  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


iron    „..d    S.,tt    S.eel    liar,    and    Sha,.e»     ^^^  ^^ 

Bars :  „., 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 7nn  ' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price    o'ati^' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price   ^'ns*^' 

Hoops,   base   price    ^'cq*' 

Bands,   base   price    d.bic. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  ',4  in.  and  larger,  base  -.9dc. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 

%    in.,   base    A.asc. 

Mer.l.Hnl    Steel  Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1 '-'  x  Vz  in.  and  larger  2.83c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2V!.  x  %  in.  and  larger)..   2.93c. 

Toe-calk,  Vs  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.70c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth    spring    steel    4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    5  1 K  ' 

Squares,  flats  and   hex n   ' 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel iZ'^n  ' 

Special  cast  steel 22.00c. 

Tauk   Platen— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier 2.93c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.    10    3.93c 


Uraiti)   Sheet,   Hod,  Tube  and   AVire 

B.*SB    PRICE 

High  brass   sheet    18% c.  to  19%c. 

High  brass  wire   19 14c.  to  20'/4c. 

Brass   rod    16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    25%c.  to  26%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    22V4c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   24%c.  to  25     c. 

Copiier  Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  21%c.  to  22%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Colli    rolleil.    14   oz.    and   heavier,   3c.   per   lb.   advance  over 
hot   rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


Bright   Tir 

Coke — 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 
Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.    7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.    8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne  Plates 

8-lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX     7.50 

Fire  door  stock   9.00 


No.    12 


3.98c. 


No.    14    4.03c. 

No.    16    4.13c. 


Box   Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R..  One  Pass. 
Per  Lb. 


Straits,    pig    35c. 

Bar  42c.  to  46c. 

Copiter 

Blued  Stove      Lake  ingot    15  %  c. 

Pipe  Sheet.       Electrolytic     15     c. 

Per  Lb.  Casting    14%c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.00c.  to  4.30c.  

Nos.  22  and  24    4.05c.  to  4.35c.  4.60c. 

No.  26    .' 4.10c.  to  4.40c.  4.65c. 

No     28    4.20c.  to  4.50c.  4.75c. 

No.    30    4.45c.  to  4.75c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

••     !«.  Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

No'    16  4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.75c.  to  5.05c. 

No.   26    4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

No     27  5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

No    28  5.20c.  to  5.50c. 

No'    30    '.'.'.'. 5.70c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Welded   Pipe 


Wrought  Iron 

Black  Galv. 

%    in.   Butt.  .   —30  —13 

1%   in.  Butt..   —32  —15 

2  in.  Lap —27  —10 

2^-6  in.  Lap.  —30  —15 

7-12   in.   Lap.   —23  —  7 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

^^    in.    Butt..   —56  — 40 

%    in.   Butt..   —61  —47 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —63  —49 

3%-6  in.  Lap.  —60  —46 

7-8  in.   Lap .  .  —56  —34 

9-12    in.    Lap.  — 55  —33 

Steel  Wire 

Basb  Pricb*   on  No.   9  Gaqb  and  COAitsBR     Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed    soft    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered   basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Regular  eitraa  for  lighter  gage. 


Spelter  and  Sheet  Zinc 

Western   spelter    8    c.  to  8V4c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 8?4c.  open  9%c. 

Lead    uud    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  %  and   'i  guaranteed 25c. 

No.    1   solder    2^^,c. 

Refined    solder     20%c. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antimonr 

Asiatic   6%c.  to  7c. 

.Alnminuni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    Metals 

The    market    continues    firm    and    business    is    fair. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows:  cents 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   \\'o\ 

Copper,  heavy  wire   ^^-jP 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   »•-» 

Brass,  heavy    "-r^ 

Brass,  light   :  ■. °-^= 

Heavy  machine  composition  o.ou 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings b.ao 

No.  1   red  brass  or  composition  tummgs »W 

Lead,  heavy    \\}. 

Lead,   tea    ^%^ 

Zinc    ^■'^^ 
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Continuous  Heating  Furnaces  for  Steel 


Importance  of  Careful  Attention  to  Roof  Slope — Flow 
Gases  Outlined  to  Prevent  Uneven  Heating  of 
Ingots  or  Billets 


of 


BY  W.  E.  GROUME-GRJIMAILO 


THE  only  continuous  reheating  furnace  type  whose 
design  has  been  correctly  established  is  that  of 
the  Morgan  furnace.  All  of  the  other  continuous 
reheating  furnaces  contain  many  constructional  errors. 
These  may  be  analyzed  in  this  order. 

The  hearth  may  be  flat,  though  latterly  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  prefer  for  this  purpose  furnaces 
where  the  material  to  be  heated  is  supported  upon  skids 
or  chairs  above  the  masonry  hearth  or  for  low  temper- 


Fig.  1.     Model  Demonstration  of  the  Circulation  of  Hot 
Gases  in  a' Morgan  Continuous  Heating  Furnace 

ature  work  upon  conveyor  chains  or  a  "walking  beam." 
These  latter  constructions  are  thoroughly  logical.  In 
the  same  manner  as  with  all  other  mechanisms  within 
which  work  is  placed,  and  from  which  it  is  to  be  with- 
drawn after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  a  furnace 
should  be  correctly  fed  with  the  heated  gases  coming 
from  the  combustion  chamber.  At  the  same  time  the 
products  of  combustion  must  be  carried  away  from  the 
heating  chamber. 

The  stagnation  or  pocketing  of  partially  cooled 
gases  in  these  furnaces  will  result  in  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  material  being  heated,  since  the  hot  gases 
coming  from  the  combustion  chamber  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  passing  through  the  heating  chamber,  and 
this  reduces  the  time  of  contact  between  the  hot  gases 
and  the  material  being  heated. 

When  the  ingots  or  billets  are  carried  upon  pipe 
skids,  the  channel  thus  formed  below  them  must  be  of 
sufficient  height  to  carry  the  partially  cooled  gases 
dropping  below  the  material  being  heated  and  to  carry 
these  cooled  gases  to  the  waste  gas  port  as  it  follows 

.  '^£°.™  '"^^^  Flow  of  Gases  in  Furnaces,"  to  be  published 
by  Wiley  and  Co..  translated  and  copyrighted  by  A.  D. 
W^illiams.  P.  O.  Box  92,  Newark    N    J 


the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  thus  permit  their  re- 
placement by  hotter  gases.  This  arrangement  results 
in  a  uniform  circulation  of  the  gases  within  the  heat- 
ing chamber.  The  flame  occupies  the  highest  and  hot- 
test portion  of  the  furnace  under  the  roof,  where  the 
reactions  of  combustion  can  be  completed  before  the 
gases  are  cooled  below  their  ignition  temperature. 
Then  the  hot  gases  drop  upon  the  ignots  or  billets,  los- 
ing their  heat  on  coming  in  contact  with  them,  the 
colder  gases  descending  to  the  lower  level,  from  which 
they  flow  to  the  waste  gas  port. 

Compare  this  type  of  construction  with  the  working 
system  of  many  of  the  continuous  heating  furnaces  of 
widely  known  and  used  designs.  Fig.  1  is  a  photo- 
graphic  demonstration   of   the   circulation   of   the   hot 
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Fig.  2.  Model  Showing  Pocket  of  Chilled  Gas 
Which  Forms  in  a  Continuous  Heating  Furnace 
Having  a   Roof  Rising  Toward   the  Charging  End 

gases  (colored  kerosene)  in  a  Morgan  continuous  heat-- 
ing  furnace.  Fig.  2  is  a  similar  demonstration  of  the- 
pocket  of  chilled  gas  (water)  which  forms  in  those  con- 
tinuous heating  furnaces  having  a  roof  rising  toward 
the  charging  end.  It  is  readily  seen,  in  this  last  casC; 
that  the  forcing  out  of  the  chilled  gases  by  the  inflow- 
ing hot  gases  is  obstructed  to  the  last  degree. 

The  working  of  the  continuous  heating  furnace  with 
a  horizontal  hearth  will  be  slightly  better.  It  does  not 
form  a  pocket  for  the  cold  gases,  but  the  flow  of  the 
colder  gases  to  the  waste  gas  port  is  badly  obstructed 
by  the  ingots  or  other  material  being  heated.  In  the 
computations  for  determining  the  width  of  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  cooler  gases  must  be  removed  from 
the  heating  chamber  by  flowing  along  the  hearth.  In 
practice,  the  hearth  is  frequently  given  a  width  equal 
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to  twice  the  length  of  the  ingots  to  be  heated,  the  pur- 
pose being  the  formation  of  a  wide  channel  past  the 
ends  of  the  ingots. 

What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  making  the  hearth 
so  wide?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  proportion  the 
width  of  the  furnace  more  closely  to  the  length  of  the 
ingots  or  billets  to  be  heated?  The  author  has  been 
unable  to  find  any  other  reply  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions than  the  following:     In  order  that  the  furnace 


of  the  ingots,  the  lower  the  frictional  resistance  d,; 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  little  reason  to  fear  that 
the  hot  gases  will  reach  the  waste  gas  outlet  without 
giving  up  their  heat  to  the  ingots. 

When  the  ingots  are  placed  upon  pipe  skids,  Pigs. 
4  and  5,  a  channel  j/p  will  be  formed  below  them 
through  which  the  cooler  waste  gases  pass  to  the  port 
q;  fui'ther,  the  heating  chamber  having  a  descending 
roof,  a  well  defined  combustion  chamber  mm  is  formed 


Fig.    3.      Continuous   Heating   Furn.-ice 
with  Horizontal  Hearth  and  Roof 


Fig.  4.  F\irnace  with  In- 
clined Roof,  Giving  Combus- 
tion Chamber  at  m  m  Which 
Holds  Gases  Until  Combus- 
tion Is  Complete 


Fig.  S.     Morgan  Type  of  Roof, 

with     Slope     Retarding     the 

Flow  of  Burning  Gases  Until 

Combustion   Is  Finished 


may  work  well,  and  heat  uniformly,  it  is  absolutely 

necessary  that  the  waste  gases  shall  be  rapidly  and 
completely  removed  from  the  heating  chamber  and 
from  contact  with  the  material  being  heated.  The  side 
channels  at  the  two  ends  of  the  row  or  file  of  ingots 
being  reheated  form  the  only  clear  path  by  which  these 
gases  may  flow  to  the  waste  gas  port. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  rear  or  charging  end  of 
the  furnace  at  a  low  temperature,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  these  side  channels  considerable  width. 

F'ig.  3  shows  a  continuous  heating  furnace  with  a 


Fig.  C.     Longitudinal  Section  of  a  Large  Furnace  of  Swedish 
Design,  Built  in  Russia.  Which  Had   to  Be  Rebuilt 


horizontal  hearth  and  roof,  in  which  the  height  of  the 
gas  port  over  the  bridge  wall  is  h;  the  height  of  the 
working  doors  of  the  furnace  is  less  than  this  dimen- 
sion. The  waste  gases  are  carried  away  from  the  heat- 
ing chamber  by  a  port  at  the  level  of  the  hearth.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  of  hot  gases  in  the  heating 
chamber  is  retarded,  as  the  chamber  is  constructed  as 
an  inverted  weir  with  a  reservoir,  the  height  of  the 
roof  above  the  hearth  h,  being  greater  than  h.  As  the 
ingots  rest  directly  upon  the  hearth,  two  paths  for  the 


Fig.    7.      Revised   Form   of   the   Furnace   of  Fig.    6.   Showing 

Change  in  Slope  of  Skids  and  of  Roof  and  Removal  of  Bridge 

Wall 


at  the  highest  part  of  the  furnace,  making  a  rational 
construction  for  the  heating  chamber  of  a  continuous 
furnace. 

Note:  This  design  is  supplied  with  a  sand 
hearth  upon  which  the  ingots  may  be  turned 
to  get  rid  of  the  cold  spots  formed  by  the  water 
cooled  skids. 

Figs.  4  and  5  show  two  methods  by  which  the  flow 
of  the  reacting  gases  during  combustion  will  be  slowed 
down  sufficiently  to  permit  the  completion  of  the  re- 
action in  the  fore  part  of  the  heating  chamber,  before 
the  gases  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with 
anything  which  will  cool  them  below  the  ignition  tem- 
perature. In  Fig.  4  this  is  accomplished  by  an  inclined 
roof,  which  in  the  fore  part  of  the  furnace  is  sprung 
upward.  The  tongues  of  flame,  until  combustion  is 
completed,  are  held  within  this  higher  portion  of  the 
chamber. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  Morgan  type  of  roof.  The  down- 
ward slope  of  the  roof  acts  to  retard  the  flow  of  the 
burning  gases.  The  combustible  gases  and  air  enter 
the  heating  chamber  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  hearth.     The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 


current  of  gases  flowing  through  the  furnace  are  pos- 
sible: aa  following  the  roof  and  6b  following  the  hearth. 
To  reach  the  waste  gas  outlet,  the  hot  gases  aa  must 
descend  a  distance  h,  and  expend  in  doing  this  a  cer- 
tain hydrostatic  pressure,  say  d  in.  of  water.  The  cur- 
rent of  gases  6b  must  overcome  the  frictional  resistance 
offered  by  the  ingots,  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  the  current  of  hot  gases  aa  cannot 
pass  directly  to  the  waste  gas  flue  unless  the  resistance 
off'ered  to  the  passage  of  the  current  of  gases  66,  equal 
to  di  in.  of  water,  is  greater  than  d.  The  greater  the 
width  of  the  furnace   in  comparison  with  the  length 


Fig.   8.     Another  Furnace  Design    (Solid   Lines)   ^^'hich  Had 
to  Be  Changed   (into  the  Form  Shown  by  Dotted  Lines) 


very  little  choice  between  these  two  methods  of  holding 
the  reacting  gases  in  the  fore  part  of  the  chamber 
until  combustion  is  completed. 

However,  attention  must  be  called  to  an  error  fre- 
quently embodied  in  furnace  structures:  The  working 
door  openings,  .4,  B,  C,  etc.,  should  all  be  located  at 
the  same  level.  If  they  are  located  at  different  levels, 
the  highest  door  acts  as  a  chimney  in  connection  with 
lowest  door.  Cold  air  will  be  drawn  into  the  heating 
chamber  at  the  lowest  opening  while  flame  and  smoke 
will  escape  at  the  highest  door.  The  sills  of  all  the 
openings  should  be  at  the  same  level. 

The  reconstruction,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  author,  of  two  costly  continuous  furnaces  of  Swed- 
ish desigm,  follows.  These  furnaces  were  installed  at 
a  plant  in  the  Oural  district  of  Russia.  Fig.  6  is  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  large  furnace  as  originally 
built.  During  its  operation  it  became  evident  that  the 
wall  n  b  caused  the  formation  of  a  pocket  of  relatively 
stagnant  cooler  gases.  As  a  remedy  for  this  condition, 
the  author  suggested  the  removal  of  this  wall  and  the 
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Teconstruction  of  the  furnace  according  to  the  sketch, 

Fig.  7. 

Note  by  translator:  Furnaces  with  ascend- 
ing roofs  and  hearths  may  usually  be  forced 
to  heat  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction, 
but  the  fuel  expenditure  will  be  several  times 
as  great  as  it  should  be.  One  serious  trouble 
with  these  furnaces  is  that  any  delays  which 
cause  the  material  to  be  held  in  the  furnace 
result  in  overheating.  Frequently  the  billets 
or  blooms  will  sag  in  the  center  between  the 
pif>e  skids  and  the  ends  will  catch  in  the  roof. 
When  this  occurs,  it  causes  considerable 
trouble  and  the  furnace  is  frequently  damaged 
in  attempts  to  turn  the  bent  billet  or  to  remove 
it  from  the  furnace. 

The  longitudinal  section  of  a  smaller,  but  similar, 
■furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  changes  made  in  re- 
•constructing  are  shown  by  tne  dotted  lines.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  these  changes  the  production  of  the  furnace 
increased  from  11.2  tons  to  14.7  tons  per  hour,  about 
30  per  cent,  while  the  fuel  consumption  remained  the 
■same. 

With  regard  to  the  form  which  should  be  given  to 
the  roof  of  a  continuous  heating  furnace,  the  follow- 
ing general  suggestions  may  be  of  service: 

If  the  mixing  of  the  combustible  gases  and  the  air 
is  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  insure  complete  combus- 
tion in  the  combustion  chamber,  recourse  is  sometimes 
made  to  a  strangulation  of  the  stream  of  gases  in  the 
port.  A  big  disadvantage  of  this  method  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  impresses  upon  the  gases  forming  the 


flame  an  increased  velocity.  To  absorb  and  reduce  this 
velocity,  two  special  forms  of  roof  construction  are 
used,  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  If  the  mixing 
in  the  firebox  is  complete,  or  if  the  gases  forming  the 
Hanie  flow  into  a  free  space  in  the  heating  chamber 
immediately  below  the  roof,  which  acts  as  a  combus- 
tion chamber  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the 
completion  of  the  reaction,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  reducing  the  area  of  port  through  which  the  gases 
enter  the  heating  chamber. 

If  the  rear  end  of  the  furnace  roof  slopes  upward, 
recourse  is  frequently  made  to  short  arches  dropped 
below  the  roof  level,  to  restrict  the  flow  of  the  gases. 
The  height  of  these  arches  above  the  hearth  may  be 
determined  by  the  formula  of  Yesmann  for  the  inverted 
weir.  For  the  ascending  or  rising  roof,  and  when  the 
hearth  is  so  arranged  that  it  formes  a  pocket  within 
which  the  colder  gases  accumulate,  these  mixing  or 
strangulating  arches  will  be  useless. 

As  a  general  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
roof  which  drops  toward  the  charging  end  will  result 
in  the  concentration  of  the  hottest  gases  at  the  front 
end  of  the  furnace,  and  is  conducive  to  uniform  heat- 
ing and  economy  of  fuel.  A  roof  which  rises  toward 
the  charging  end  will  cause  the  hottest  gases  to  flow 
toward  the  charging  or  rear  end  of  the  furnace,  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  coldest  material.  For 
these  reasons,  continuous  heating  furnaces  should  be 
built  with  the  roof  and  hearth  dropping  toward  the 
charging  end.  Long  furnaces  for  the  uniform  heating 
of  long  shafts,  billets,  etc.,  should  be  given  a  roof  rising 
toward  the  end  of  the  furnace  at  which  the  waste  gas 
port  is  located. 


BURNING  MINE  WASTES 


Thirty-Day   Test  of  High  Ash   and  Low  Volatile 

Fuel  ill  Pulverized  Form  in  French 

Boiler  Plant 

A  series  of  tests  on  burning  mine  wastes  has  re- 
■<;ently  been  completed  by  La  Societe  des  Mines  de 
Houille  de  Blanzy,  at  Montceau-les-Mines.  These  tests 
demonstrated  that  mine  waste  of  not  over  -fs  in.  size, 
corresponding  in  analysis  to  low  grade  American  an- 
thracite or  river  coal,  could  be  burned  in  pulverized 
form  under  boilers  with  a  combined  furnace  and  boiler 
•efficiency  of  82  to  85  per  cent,  although  the  boiler 
used  was  not  equipped  with  superheater  or  economizer. 

The  fuel  employed  corresponded,  after  drying,  to 
the  following  average  analysis:  ash,  29.2  per  cent; 
volatile  matter,  11.2  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  59.1  per 
■cent;  moisture,  0.5  per  cent;  B.t.u.  per  pound,  10,728; 
fusing  temperature  of  ash.  2120  to  2228  deg.  Fahr. 

The  installation  for  the  test  consisted  of  one  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  boiler,  having  2368  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface.  The  test  consisted  of  an  uninterrupted  30-day 
run  of  704  hr.  During  this  period  the  hourly  evapora- 
tion for  each  10  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  was  30.19 
Ih.  of  water  per  hour,  which  exceeded  the  29  lb.  guar- 
antee. Evaporation  of  36  to  45  lb.  of  water  per  10  sq.  ft. 
■was  easily  attained  for  periods  of  several  hours  at  a 
time.  The  average  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  was 
<6%  lb.  of  water,  which  also  well  exceeded  the  guar- 
anteed performance  of  5%  lb. 

During  the  first  12  days  of  the  test,  the  best  method 
of  operation  and  regulation  was  determined,  and  once 
having  been  attained  was  maintained  until  the  end 
■without  any  difficulty.  The  hourly  evaporation  per  10 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  showed  an  average  of  30  lb. 
of  steam,  and  the  average  evaporation  per  pound  of 
fuel  was  7.38  lb.  of  steam,  which  corresponds  to  an 
overall  efficiency  of  82  per  cent  for  furnace  and  boiler. 
During  periods  of  more  than  48  hr.,  the  evaporation 
per  pound  of  fuel  was  maintained  between  7.61  and 
7.65,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  efficiency  of  85  per  cent. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  test,  the  ash  was  ex- 
tracted easily — partly  in  a  state  of  dust  and  partly 
in  a  spongy  and  vitrified  state.  The  smoke  leaving  the 
stack   was  light  and   of  a   clear  color  and  caused  no 


deposit  of  dust  in  the  neighborhood  or  surroundings 
of  the  installation.  After  cooling  off,  the  combustion 
chamber  was  found  in  good  condition  and  ready  to 
operate  again  without  making  any  repairs  whatever. 
Coal  preparing  and  burning  equipment  consisted 
of  one  5-roller  pulverizer,  one  dryer;  two  powdered 
coal  feed  controllers  and  two  low-pressure  burners  at 
the  combustion  chamber  with  the  necessary  blowers  for 
supplying  air,  for  carrying  the  coal  from  the  powdered 
coal  feeders  into  the  burners.  The  equipment  for  the 
powdered  coal  installation  was  manufactured  in  France 
along  American  lines  by  Societe  Quigley-France  (Em- 
ploi  des  Combustibles  Pulverises)  with  the  assistance 
and  guidance  of  Quigley  Fuel  Systems,  Inc.,  New  York. 
and  their  engineer  resident  with  the  Quigley-France 
company. 

DistriLution  of  Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
106,647  tons  of  American  iron  and  steel  products  were 
shipped  in  June  to  destinations  in  Asia,  with  Japan 
taking  80,806  tons  of  this  amount.  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies  took  61,534  tons,  most  of  which  went 
to  Canada.  South  and  Central  America  absorbed  26,069 
tons,  Argentina  taking  more  than  one-third  of  this. 
Europe  took  only  11,080  tons  and  Australasia  8139 
tons.  Details  by  countries  are  shown  in  the  table. 
Lradhiff  Foreign  Markets  for  United  States  Iron  and  Steel 
in  June 
Countries  Tons  Countries  Tons 

Japan    S0,806        Chile    3,015 

Canada    47,343        Persia    2  850 

Argentina 9.666        Colombia    2,657 

Mexico    9.348        peru    2.647 

•^  hina    8,941        Chosen    2,289 

United  Kingdom 8.609        Honglcong    1,611 

Brazil    6,237        Honduras    1,240 

British    India    6,223        Norway     1  057 

Cuba   4,843        Prance"   867 

Philippine    Island."? 4,236        Dutch  East  Indies 791 

Kwantung  (leased  ter-  Straits    Settlements...         626 

•itory)     3.301        Guatemala    607 

.Australia    3,112        Denmark    547 


At  the  Usines  Metallurgique  du  Hainaut,  at  Couillet, 
last  week,  a  blast  furnace  which  had  been  re-kindled  a 
few  hours  previously  suddenly  exploded,  apparently 
owing  to  the  charge  having  dropped  after  having  been 
choked.  Fifteen  men  were  killed  outright,  including 
the  engineer  in  charge,  and  30  others  injured. 
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Improves  Line  of  Pipe  Machinery 

The  Curtis  &  Curtis  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  the  Forbes  pipe  cutting  and  threading 
machinery,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  line  of  im- 
proved pipe  threading  machines  for  hand,  belt  or  elec- 
tric power,  in  all  commercial  sizes,  from  the  small, 
V*  to  2  in.  size,  to  a  machine  for  8  to  16  in.  pipe. 

The  new  line  is  said  to  be  almost  100  per  cent 
greater  in  speed  and  the  design  simplified  so  that 
operation  is  now  semi-automatic.  A  die  release  and 
lock,  attached  to  the  die  head,  serves  to  lock  the  dies 
in  position  during  the  threading  operation  and  to 
automatically  unlock  and  open  the  die  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  thread.  A  turn  of  a  lever  instantly  resets 
the  die.  When  running  on  a  certain  size,  all  threads 
will  be  identical,  both  as  to  length  and  diameter.  The 
cutting  off  device  provided  is  automatic  in  its  feed 
and  simple  in  design,  cutting  the  pipe  off  square  and 
leaving  no  burr. 

High  speed  steel  tools  are  provided  as  regular 
equipment.     Spur  gears  are  used  throughout,  no  bevel 


Machine  for  Threading 
and  Cutting  Pipe.  In- 
crease of  speed  and 
semi-automatic  opera- 
tion are  among  the 
improvements  of  the 
new  design.  Spur  gears 
are  employed  through- 
out 


or  worm  gears  being  employed.  They  are  machine 
cut  from  fibre,  machine  steel  and  cast  iron,  and  suit- 
able gear  guards  are  provided. 

These  machines  do  not  require  special  foundations, 
are  portable  and  occupy  a  small  amount  of  space. 
They  are  designed  to  thread  pipe  bends  or  other 
crooked  work. 


Melt  of  Ohio  Fonndries  Increases 

The  melt  in  Ohio  foundries  increased  during  July 
from  approximately  50  per  cent  to  over  58  per  cent 
according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Ohio  State 
Foundrymen's  Association,  which  based  its  data  on 
reports  received  from  69  members.  These  reports 
showed  some  decrease  in  the  total  stocks  of  pig  iron  on 
hand  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  pig  iron  received, 
these  decreases  being  attributed  to  conditions  resulting 
from  the  coal  and  rail  strikes. 

The  association,  of  which  Arthur  J.  Tuscany  is  sec- 
retary-manager, has  moved  its  offices  from  the  Wade 
Building  to  405  Century  Building,  Cleveland. 


Lower  Spanish  Duties  for  American  Products 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — Iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
motorcycles,  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  chassis  and  de- 
tached parts  made  in  the  United  States  are  included 
in  products  which  are  given  the  benefit  of  reductions 
in  Spanish  tariff  duties.  Those  reductions  are  similar 
to  those  which  had  recently  been  granted  to  France  as 
a  result  of  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty,  and  gives  as- 
surance that  American  products  will  continue  to  enjoy 
most-favored-nation  treatment  which  they  have  thus 
far  been  accorded  in  Spain.  The  concessions  and  duties 
granted  by  Spain  to  Switzerland  by  the  treaty  of  May 
16,  1922,  which  in  practice  had  already  been  extended 
to  similar  American  products,  are  likewise  confirmed 
by  the  present  order  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Spain.  Owing  to  conflicting  interpretations  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  customs  officials  as  to  the  application 
of  the  concessions  granted  to  France  to  similar  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries,  a  definite  ruling  from  the  Span- 


ish Minister  of  Finance  was  informally  requested  by 
Commercial  Attache  Cunningham,  working  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  embassy.  The  concessions  in 
duties  granted  to  France  by  the  terms  of  the  Franco- 
Spanish  treaty  and  extended  to  the  United  States 
amount  to  reductions  of  20  to  25  per  cent  from  the 
second  column,  which  has  heretofore  been  the  minimum 
scale  of  import  duties  into  Spain.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  goods  affected  by  these  reductions,  which 
are  of  interest  also  to  American  exporters,  are  pipe 
fittings,  locomotives,  printing  and  electric  machinery, 
motorcycles,  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  etc. 


More  Hearings  on  Pittsburgh  Basing  Case 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  concluded  to  submit  additional  direct  testi- 
mony in  the  Pittsburgh  base  case  and  will  reopen  hear- 
ings for  this  purpose  on  Sept.  11.  At  the  offices  of  the 
commission,  it  was  stated  that  the  place  of  the  hear- 
ing is  to  be  determined  by  Examiner  Bennett  and  At- 
torney Steinhauer  of  the  commission,  who  now  are  on 
vacation.  The  nature  of  the  additional  testimony  also 
was  unknown  to  the  commissioners  here,  but  it  was  said 
that  the  taking  of  this  testimony  will  require  only  a 
brief  time  after  which  the  Steel  Corporation's  side  is  to 
be  presented,  followed  by  rebuttal  testimony  by  the 
commission. 


Renewal   of  Merger  Efforts  Expected 

YouNGSTOWN,  Aug.  21.— With  the  return  of  exec- 
utives from  their  vacations,  more  definite  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  merger  of  several  Valley  in- 
dependents are  expected.  The  two  companies  most 
prominently  mentioned  now  as  merger  possibilities  are 
the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  and  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co. 
To  round  out  its  finishing  capacity,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Brier  Hill  company  to  expend  a  large 
sum  and  probably  necessitate  some  financing.  An 
alternative  would  be  a  merger  with  the  Trumbull  com- 
pany, to  which  Brier  Hill  would  bring  valuable  raw 
material  resources. 

It  is  known  that  the  possibilities  of  such  an  amal- 
gamation have  been  very  seriously  considered. 


Little  Increase  in  Coal  Output 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — The  Geological  Survey  in 
making  its  report  on  coal  production  for  the  twentieth 
week  of  the  strike  (Aug.  14-19)  said  it  was  too  early 
to  learn  the  immediate  effect  of  the  agreements  signed 
at  Cleveland  between  mine  workers  and  operators;  that 
the  production  from  the  mines  that  were  already  oper- 
ating is  estimated  at  about  4,300,000  tons,  and  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  union  mines  now  reopening  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  will  raise  the  total  output  for  the 
week  much  above  the  4,576,000  tons  produced  in  the 
preceding  week.  It  was  pointed  out  that  while  mines 
long  closed  are  reopening,  there  has  been  a  recurrence 
of  acute  railroad  disability  in  certain  of  the  non-union 
and  open  shop  fields.  Reports  made  to  the  Central 
Fuel  Committee  at  the  same  time  indicated  that  only 
a  little  new  coal  production  had  resulted  from  the 
reopening  of  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  but  these  were 
followed  by  reports  that  there  were  likely  to  be  ap- 
preciable increases  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  early 
this  present  week. 


In  a  notable  bridge  souvenir  edition,  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republicanhas  commemorated  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Hampden  County  Memorial  Bridgeoverthe  Con- 
necticut River,  a  project  which  is  costing  the  county 
some  $6,000,000.  Several  supplements  to  the  paper  are 
devoted  to  this  and  other  notable  bridges  and  to  his- 
torical and  biographical  articles  relating  to  the  locality. 
The  new  bridge,  of  reinforced  concrete,  takes  the  place 
of  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  erected  in  1805  and  still 
in  service.  The  engineers  were  Fay,  Spofford  &  Thorn- 
dike,  Boston,  and  the  contractors  were  H.  P.  Converse 
&  Co.,  Boston. 


For  Greater  Use  of  Steel  in  Dwellings 

Potential  Tonnage  Is  Large,  Calculated  on  the  Building 

Movement  of  1922 — Some  Figures  Based  on  the 

Employment  of  Pressed  Steel  Joists 


SOME  interesting  comments  have  been  made  on  the 
editorial  "Steel  in  Dwelling  Houses,"  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  3,  page  291.  The 
point  was  made  in  the  editorial  that  the  first  barrier  to 
the  general  use  of  steel  in  the  construction  of  dwelling 
houses  is  in  the  training  and  habits  of  those  who  are 
engaged  to  build  houses.  The  carpenter's  work  in  wood 
has  not  yet  been  standardized,  after  several  generations 
of  house-building,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  hope 
of  steel  must  lie  in  the  investment  builder,  the  cap- 
italist, who  builds  a  large  number  of  houses  as  a  busi- 
ness. The  problem,  it  was  suggested,  is  not  merely  the 
substitution  of  one  material  for  another,  but  the  funda- 
mental one  of  creating  a  new  practice  and  mechanism 
for  building  houses. 

One  engineering  company,  writing  to  this  office, 
referred  to  the  obstacles  it  had  encountered  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  steel  for  dwellings  and  agreed  that 
the  case  had  been  well  stated  in  the  editorial.  The  let- 
ter concluded:  "The  writer  of  the  article  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  an  outlet  of  enormous  ton- 
nage in  this  direction  if  properly  created." 


years  there  will  not  be  enough  timber  left  for  use  as 
'dimension  lumber.'  Something  will  have  to  take  the 
place  of  wood  in  dwelling  frames.  Steel  is  the  logical 
material. 

"Now,  on  my  part  I  can  grant  that  the  change  from 
wood  to  steel  will  have  to  be  'sold'  to  the  entire  con- 
suming public  and  that  the  building  trades  will  have 
to  be  educated  in  the  handling  of  such  a  radically  dif- 


^^'^' 


Joists  of  Steel  Are 
Put  in  Place  as 
Indicated  in  the 
Bottom  Oval  and 
Over  Them  Is  Then 
Fastened  ISxpanded 
Metal,  on  Wliich  in 
Turn  Is  Spread 
Concrete  with 
Wooden  Nailing 
Strips  Embedded  in 
the  Concrete  to 
Receive  the  Wooden 
Floor.  The  central 
picture  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  use 
of  the  steel  lumber 
for  the  framework 
of  a  dwelling  house 


Gilbert  Canterbury,  of  the  Central  Steel  Co.,  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  in  commenting  on  the  editorial,  said  that 
if  the  WT-iter  had  in  mind  dwellings  in  which  rolled 
(heavy)  sections  were  used,  his  position  was  undoubt- 
edly right,  and  such  a  change  would  be  fundamental  and 
revolutionary.  "I  submit,  however,  that  his  line  of 
reasoning  is  incorrect  when  applied  to  the  principle  of 
fire-safe,  first  floor  construction  with  light  (pressed) 
steel  joists  and  metal  lath." 

Mr.  Canterbury's,  letter  is  so  interesting  that  we 
reproduce  it  in  large  part  below: 

"Let  us  establish  common  ground  by  stating  that 
available  timber  is  growing  scarce  and  that  in  twelve 


ferent  material  as  steel.     To  jump  right  from  an 
all-wood   frame   to   an   all-steel   frame  unquestion- 
ably would  be  a  fundamental  change,  as  your  editorial 
has  put  it. 

"But  are  changes  usually  wrought  in  that  way? 
Wouldn't  it  be  more  natural  for  the  change  from  all- 
wood  frame  to  all-steel  frame  to  be  made  a  step  at  a 
time  ?  I  think  it  would,  and  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  effort 
guessing'what  the  first  step  would  be. 

"In  your  editorial  the  statement  is  made  that  it  is 
easy  to  'substitute'  metal  lath  for  wood  lath.  Right. 
Now,  then,  what  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  'funda- 
mental' change  ?  I  say  it  will  be  by  the  substitution 
of  light  steel  joists  in  the  first  floor  in  place  of  wood 
2  X  8s,  2  X  10s  and  2  x  12s.  Here  is  my  line  of  reason- 
ing: 

Some  Advantages  of  Steel 

"Joists  are  plain  sections,  be  they  wood  or  steel. 
The  only  field  work  done  on  a  wood  joist  is  to  cut  to 
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length  and  'fire-bevel'  the  ends.  It  wouldn't  be  much 
of  a  trick  to  cut  steel  joists  in. .the  field,  but  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  done  at  the  struc- 
tural steel  yard  before  the  material  is  taken  to  the  job. 
Fire  bevels  are  not  necessary  for  steel  joists. 

"Steel  joists  are  as  light  as  wood  joists.  They  are 
set  in  place  exactly  the  same  as  wood  joists.  Steel 
joists  will  not  warp,  shrink,  sag  or  burn. 

"Most  dwelling  fires  originate  in  the  basements  or 
actual  first  floor  sections.  In  the  basements  (of  all 
dwellings  except  in  the  extreme  South)  are  located  such 
major  fire  hazards  as  heating  equipment,  open-flame 
laundry  stoves,  hot  water  heaters,  gas  meters,  hori- 
zontal hot  water  and  hot  air  pipes,  coal  and  wood  sup- 
plies, etc.  Support  the  first  floor  on  steel  joists,  spread 
over  them  a  thing  slab  of  cinder  concrete  reinforced 
and  centered  by  metal  lath  and  you  have  established 
a  good  non-combustible  bulwark  between  these  base- 
ment fire  hazards  and  the  livable  sections  of  the  dwel- 
ling. Furthermore,  such  a  floor  section  is  dust-proof 
and  vcnnin-proof.  You  can  nail  wood  sub-floor  directly 
to  the  steel  joists  if  you  want  to  use  the  steel  joists 
only,  or  you  can  imbed  screeds  in  the  concrete  slab  for 
a  wood  floor  finish. 

"A  7-in.  pressed  steel  joist  weighing  S'i  lb.  to  the 
lineal  foot  will  take  care  of  most  first  floor  spans  in 
dwelling  construction.  Space  these  joists  19  in.  on 
centers  and  you  have  about  ^''.'x  lb.  of  steel  to  the  square 
foot  of  floor  area.  A  dwelling  measuring  30  x  ;?0  ft., 
which  would  be  about  average,  is  900  sq.  ft.,  and  would 
require  a  total  of  3150  lb.  of  steel  joists — a  ton  and  a 
half. 

"Steel  joists  now  sell  at  a  price  which  means  that 
this  substitution,  including  metal  lath  and  a  concrete 
slab  for  the  first  floor,  would  not  add  over  1  per  cent 
to  the  cost  of  the  dwelling,  or  in  round  figures,  about 
$100. 

"There  wouldn't  be  anything  so  very  revolutionary 
about  this  one  step.    Carpenters  would  still  have  plenty 


of  work.  Two  men  would  set  the  steel  joists  for  a  first 
floor  (bearing  wall  job)  in  four  or  five  hours.  From 
that  point  on  it  would  be  I'egular  construction  practice. 
.\  lot  of  lumber  would  be  saved  and  thus  the  day  would 
be  deferred  when  steel  sections  would  have  to  be  used 
in  such  difficult  and  complicated  construction  as  parti- 
tions, walls,  roofs,  etc. 

If  All   Dwellings  Used   Steel 

"Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  steel  industry, 
this  may  look  like  small  potatoes.  Let  me  point  out, 
however,  that  the  building  industry  is  erecting  this  year 
(1922)  about  280,000  single  dwellings  in  the  United 
States.  The  normal  for  several  years  vTill  be  about  250,- 
000  annually. 

"Counting  Hi  tons  to  the  dwelling,  as  above,  one 
and  one-half  times  250,000  equal  375,000  tons.  Pressed 
steel  joists  weigh  approximately  one-third  the  corre- 
sponding section  in  rolled  structural  steel.  If  rolled 
I-beams  were  used  in  this  construction,  the  total  of  steel 
thus  consumed  -would  be  close  to  1,000,000  tons.  The 
country's  capacity  for  structural  steel  shapes  (exclusive 
of  pressed  joist  sections)  is  only  180,000  tons  monthly. 
These  figures  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  importance 
of  potential  tonnage  in  the  first  floors  of  dwellings. 

"T.  J.  Foster,  of  the  National  Bridge  Works,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on  'Steel  Lumber' 
(pressed  steel  joists)  at  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  meeting  last  autumn.  You  printed  it  in 
The  Iron  Ace  of  Nov.  24,  1921,  p.  1331.  I  believe  you 
would  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  look  up  the  amount 
of  steel  joists  actually  being  produced  and  sold  this 
year.  This  industry,  which  is  new  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  is  growing  very  rapidly.  The  subject  of  metal 
lath  would  also  be  interesting  to  you  as  a  growing- 
outlet  for  steel  sheets. 

"The  whole  subject  of  steel  for  the  building  trade  is 
a  big  one  and  I  verily  believe  it  will  show  the  most 
pronounced  development  during  the  next  ten  years." 


JULY   IN   FABRICATED   STEEL 


Almost  the  Entire  Industry  Reporting  to  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce — Figures  for  Seeond 
(Quarter   Revised    Upward 

In  its  collections  of  the  sales  of  fabricated  steel 
work,  the  Department  of  Commerce  now  reports  that 
it  is  getting  figures  from  "almost  the  entire  fabricat- 
ing industry."  Reports  were  received  from  121  firms 
and  figures  were  obtained  from  the.se  companies  not 
only  for  the  business  done  in  July  but  for  the  sales  of 
the  three  months  preceding,  April,  May  and  June.  One 
result  has  been  a  sharp  upward  increase  of  the  figure 
taken  as  indicating  the  fabricating  capacity  of  the 
country,  the  121  firms  being  credited  with  having  a 
total  capacity  of  204,540  tons  against  180,000  tons,  the 
amount  which  has  been  taken  for  a  number  of  years 
as  the  monthly  capacity  of  the  bridge  and  structural 
shops  of  the  country.  The  new  capacity  is  13.6  per 
cent  greater  than  the  former,  and  the  apparent  rate  of 
contracting  has  therefore  been  scaled  down  from  the 
figures  originally  given.  However,  the  revised  ton- 
nages for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  bring  the 
actual  volume  of  bu.siness  above  any  of  the  estimates 
previously  given. 

The  actual  sales  in  July  of  the  121  coneei-ns  was 
127,765  tons,  which  is  62.5  per  cent  of  the  shop  capacity 
of  these  same  concerns,  given  as  stated,  as  204,540 
tons.  The  Department  uses  the  figure  of  204.540  tons 
as  capacity  against  which  to  indicate  the  rate  of  con- 
tracting. 

The  extent  of  the  cooperation  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  getting  from  the  industry  is  indicated  by  men- 
tioning that  compared  with  hearing  from  121  concerns 
in  the  latest  canvass,  the  number  heard  from  in  June 
was  96,  in  May  82,  in  April  75,  while  the  Bridge 
Builders  and  Structural  Society  in  issuing  the  March 
statistics  based  the  figures  on  returns  from  64  com- 
panies. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  tonnage  of  bookings 


for  April,  May,  June  and  July  for  the  121  identical 
firms,  together  with  the  corresponding  percentage  of 
capacity  put  under  contract.  These  figures  thus  re- 
place those  given  already  for  the  second  quarter  and' 
now  put  the  total  amount  of  business  taken  in  fabri- 
cated steel  work  for  the  seven  months  of  this  year  at 
a  total  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
even  including  those  in  which  there  was  active  build- 
ing of  factories  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  While 
the  total  for  July  at  127,765  tons  represents  but  62.5 
per  cent  of  capacity,  the  monthly  total  is  still  a  large- 
one,  seeing  that  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  was^ 
barely  55  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Actual  Fabricated  Steel  Salea  for   the  Past   Foxtr  Months  of 
121   Ideiitical  Firms 

Tonn.ige  Per  Cent  ot 

iFoiith                                                    BookiKl  Capacity 

.\pril    180,420  S8.2 

May    158.721  77.fi 

June    14.';.9S9  71.4 

July    127.765  6J.5 


To  meet  enlarged  freight  requirements  of  steel 
plants  at  Warren  and  Niles,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  mapped  out  a  progi'am  of  development  which  will 
require  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum.  According  to 
the  schedule,  11  tracks,  each  one  mile  long,  are  to  be 
built  west  of  Niles,  Ohio,  four  additional  tracks  are  t'l 
be  established  at  the  Mosier  yard,  immediately  ^v,  -t 
of  Youngstown,  while  another  main  line  track  is  to  be 
built  from  Youngstown  to  Niles.  The  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  are  among  the  inter- 
ests which  will  benefit  from  this  program. 


.A.  pulverized  coal  system  is  to  be  installed  in  the 
Owosso,  Mich.,  plant  of  the  American  Malleables  Co., 
Lancaster,  N.  Y.  The  Holbeck  system  is  to  be  em- 
ployed and  will  be  installed  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio.  The  equipment  will  cover  24  annealing  furnaces, 
three  melting  furnaces  and  two  small  boilers,  with  pro- 
vision for  equipping  core  ovens  at  a  later  time. 


Free  Zone  System  Included  in  Tariff  Bill 

Departure  of  Interest  to  Many  Manufacturers — Not  Certain 

tlie  Plan  Will  Be  Adopted  in 

Conference 

BY  L.  W.  MOFFETT 


Washington,  Aug.  22. — Establishment  of  foreign 
trade  zones  in  ports  of  entry  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed in  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday,  upon  the  motion  of  Chairman 
Jones  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  opens  a  wide 
range  of  interest  and  would  mark  a  highly  important 
change  in  the  American  tariff  system.  Proponents  of 
the  measure,  which  was  recommended  for  passage  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  Aug.  15,  1921,  claim 
that  the  "free"  zone  system  recognizing  the  more  inti- 
mate and  interdependent  character  of  world  relations 
would  effect  a  vast  improvement  in  perfecting  the  means 
of  intercourse  between  nations  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

The  proposed  "free"  zone  system  is  of  importance 
to  all  business  interests  of  the  country  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  including  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and 
automobile  manufacturers.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  in  conference 
and  enacted  into  law.  Senator  McCumber,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  charge  of  the  tariff 
bill,  accepted  the  amendment  with  the  statement  that 
it  would  be  given  serious  consideration  in  conference. 
He  conceded  that  the  Senate  had  not  given  this  broad 
subject  the  necessary  study.  Previous  attempts  had 
been  made  to  pass  legislation  of  this  kind  in  a  separate 
bill,  after  it  had  been  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  whose  Republican  members 
unanimously  favor  it.  It  also  is  favored  by  Democrats. 
President  Harding  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
when  the  legislation  was  being  considered  by  it  and  it 
is  therefore  assumed  that  he  would  accept  the  "free" 
zone  system  if  it  is  adopted  in  conference.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  free  zone  system,  which 
Republicans  maintain  is  not  an  assault  upon  the  pro- 
tective system,  would  be  to  wipe  out  the  intricacies  and 
red  tape  involved  in  tariff  customs  regulations  under 
the  present  system  of  bonded  warehouses,  the  draw- 
back and  the  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse.  These 
apply  with  particular  stress  to  certain  lines  using  metal 
products,    assembling   automobiles   and   warehousemen. 

Plan  of  the  Zone  System 

The  proposal  under  the  free  zone  system  is  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  places  at  the  various 
ports,  in  which,  under  proper  regulations  and  precau- 
tions to  protect  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
goods  designed  not  for  domestic  consumption,  but  for 
transshipment,  may  be  landed  without  the  various  re- 
strictive regulations  which  now  apply  to  such  goods  in 
the  bonded  warehouses.  Then,  when  the  time  has  come 
for  transshipment  to  the  place  where  they  are  intended 
to  go,  they  may  be  taken  out  without  further  restric- 
tion. Regarding  metals,  the  drawback  system,  which 
would  be  abolished  by  the  "free"  zone  plan,  has  applied 
particularly  to  aluminum,  tin  plate,  lead  ore,  and  zinc, 
although  application  of  the  drawback  system  to  tin 
plate  has  progressively  decreased  in  importance  owing 
to  the  ability  of  the  American  tin  plate  industry  to  meet 
foreign  competition.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that 
in  1907  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  drawbacks  on  tin 
plate  imports,  which  were  remanufactured  into  finished 
products  in  this  country  and  then  exported,  amounted 
to  Sl,.525,282,  while  in  1918,  they  totaled  $2,3-59,486,  and 
in  1913  declined  to  $45,271.  In  1915  they  were  increased 
to  $451,246,  while  in  1916  they  dropped  to  $22,473.  The 
tin  plate  drawbacks  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1897,  1909 
and  1913,  represented  0.14  per  cent  of  the  total  draw- 
backs under  those  acts,  up  to  and  including  1916. 

The  legislation  has  been  recommended  by  the  Tariff 


Commission,  which  in  a  report  made  to  the  Committee- 
on  Commerce  last  year,  pointed  out  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the 
advantages  of  the  proposal  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  present  systme. 

As  pointed  out  by  Senator  .Tones,  the  proposed  free 
zone  system  means  that  if,  for  instance,  someone  in 
Europe  desires  to  send  500  tons  of  goods  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  that  is  all  he  has  to  ship,  and  a  vessel  bound 
from  Europe  to  New  York  can  take  on  that  tonnage  as 
a  part  of  its  cargo,  it  may  do  so,  bring  in  the  500  tons 
of  goods  and  discharge  them  in  the  zone  where  they 
may  be  kept  until  there  is  a  ship  ready  to  take  it  into 
South  America.  The  senator  declared  that  the  plan 
would  facilitate  the  assembling  and  transshipment  of 
commodities  which  constitute  a  large  item  in  the  world's 
commerce  and  it  was  estimated  that  such  business 
amounts  to  about  $4,000,000,000  annually.  Where  some 
of  the  products  to  be  brought  to  free  zones  in  the 
United  States  require  completion,  they  could  be  added 
to  for  purpose  of  assembly.  For  instance,  automobile 
bodies,  chassis,  or  engines  could  be  provided  by  Ameri- 
can interests,  the  finished  product  being  assembled  in 
warehouses  in  the  free  zone  territories,  which  would  bo 
practically  foreign  territory  and  exempt  from  tariff 
duties.  The  bill  was  amended  to  prohibit  manufactur- 
ing in  the  zones  but  probably  this  will  be  made  allowable 
later.  Under  the  present  system,  goods  that  are  to  be 
completed  and  transshipped,  go  to  bonded  warehouses 
where  there  is  heavy  expense  for  producers,  because  of  a 
complicated  system  of  Government  regulations  and  a 
drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  granted  when 
the  transshipment  takes  place.  Senator  Jones  pointed 
out  that  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  American  business 
heretofore  has  been  done  in  a  sort  of  triangular  way 
and  that  much  of  American  produce  destined  for  South 
America  has  left  this  country  and  gone  to  Europe  and 
then  to  South  America  through  transshipment  in  for- 
eign vessels.  It  is  desired,  he  said,  to  avoid  that,  so 
the  United  States  can  do  much  of  the  business  from 
Europe  to  South  America  by  making  American  ports 
one  apex  of  the  triangle  by  encouraging  the  shipment 
of  goods  to  this  country  which  are  destined  for  South 
America,  and  then  transport  them  to  South  America. 
It  was  stated  that  this  will  not  only  give  American  in- 
terests the  business  in  this  countj-y.  but  it  would  also 
furnish  cargoes  for  American  ships.  It  was  declared 
that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  is  in  securing  cargoes  bound  for  this 
country  on  return  voyages.  He  said  that  the  main 
thing  is  not  to  provide  for  what  cannot  now  be  done, 
but  is  to  remove  the  restrictions  under  which  goods  in- 
tended for  transshipment  must  be  placed  in  bonded 
warehouses  and  comply  with  the  drawback  provisions 
provided  by  law  and  in  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
proposal  was  declared  to  be  simply  an  expansion  of  the 
drawback  and  the  bonded-warehouse  systems,  providing 
a  freer  and  better  facility  for  the  distribution  of  goods 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  system  does  not 
do  away  with  the  present  Government  agencies,  but  it 
does  open  the  way  for  another  agency  that  may  be 
made  use  of  to  avoid  many  of  the  vexations  of  the 
present  system. 

Relation  to  Protective   System 

The  committee  in  its  report  on  the  bill  last  year  said 
that  the  only  substantial  objection  that  had  been  urged 
is  that  the  measure  is  a  subtle  device  to  undermine  the 
protective  tariff  system.     The  Republican  members  of 
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the  committee  gave  this  objection  special  consideration, 
the  report  pointed  out.  It  added:  "They  are  protection- 
ists from  principle  and  would  not  favor  any  measure 
inimical  to  that  system.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  measure  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  tariff  either  for  revenue  or  for  pi-otection. 
It  provides  for  a  very  valuable  instrument  in  connec- 
tion with  either  system.  If  it  has  any  special  relation 
to  either  system,  it  is  especially  desirable  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  a  protective  tariff  and  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  that  policy.  Action 
under  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  protection." 

The  Tariff  Commission  recommended  the  free  zone 
system  after  the  investigation  covering  so-called  free 


zone  ports  of  the  world,  including  those  at  Hamburg 
and  Copenhagen.  Because  the  term  "free"  in  connec- 
tion with  "port"  or  "zone"  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  no  relation  either  to  jjort  charges  or  to  any  policy 
of  free  trade  or  protection,  the  Tariff  Commission  says 
that  a  "neutral"  zone  would  be  more  properly  descrip- 
tive. Those  who  have  urged  the  establishment  of  so- 
called  free  zones,  have  suggested  that  there  be  three  or 
more  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  including  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  and  at  least  two  ports  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  possibly  San  Francisco  and  Portland. 
Suggestions  also  have  been  made  for  the  establishment 
of  one  or  two  such  ports  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  particularly 
at  New  Orleans. 


New  Safety  Guard  for  Power  Presses 

A  safety  guard  for  power  presses  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  operator  at  the  point  of  operation  and  also  to 
prevent  the  press  from  repeating,  has  been  developed 
by  J.  J.  Plynn,  72  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

The  device  is  illustrated  as  attached  to  an  inclinable 
press  but  can  be  applied  also  to  straight-sided  upright, 
and  double-crank 
machines,  and 
■can  be  used  in 
blanking,  stamp- 
ing, piercing,  and 
forming  opera- 
tions.  The  press 
is  under  the  oper- 
ator's control  at 
all  times,  a  fea- 
t  u  r  e  which  is 
claimed  to  permit 
of  increased  pro- 
duction by  re- 
1  i  e  v  i  n  g  the 
operator  of  the 
monotony  of  hav- 
i  n  g  an  arm 
swinging  before 
him,  giving  him 
also  a  free  hand 
to  feed  the  blanks 
to  the  die. 

The  operator 
in  pulling  the 
hand  lever  of  the 
g^ard  has  an  ad- 
vanced motion 
which  moves  the 
guard  at  the 
point  of  opera- 
tion, forcing  the 
operator's  hand 
away.  Further 
movement  of  the 
hand  releases  the 
treadle  stop,  per- 
m  i  1 1  i  n  g  the 
treadle  to  be 
forced  downward  ufcum 
and  releasing  the 
clutch.        The 

lever  inside  of  the  press  is  set  within  %  in.  of  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  press  before  it  starts  on  its 
upward  motion.  This  forces  the  lever  downward,  re- 
leasing a  dog  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  treadle 
rods  and  permitting  the  upper  rod  to  move  upward, 
locking  the  press  and  thus  preventing  it  also  from  re- 
peating. 

When  released  the  hand  lever  is  forced  back  by 
spring  pressure,  which  locks  the  upper  rod.  To  start 
the  press  the  pressure  treadle  must  he  released  so  that 
it  will  move  upward,  re-engaging  the  dog  in  the  upi>er 
rod. 

The  position  of  the  hand  lever  and  the  mounting  of 
the  treadle  rod   are  shown  clearly  in   the   illustration. 


vice  Arranged    to   Give   Pro- 
tection  at   Point   of   Operation   and   to 
Prevent  Press  from  Repeating 


Advance  in  Price  of  Seamless  Steel  Tubes 

The  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  Detroit,  an- 
nounces that  due  to  the  continued  heavy  demand  for 
seamless  steel  tubes,  the  advancing  prices  for  raw  ma- 
terial, and  higher  labor  costs,  the  following  prices  have 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  company: 

Seamless   Steel  Merchant  Boiler   Tubes — Carloads 

1   in 57  per  cent 

1  ',4    in 48  per  cent 

IVj   in 47  per  cent 

1%    In 30  per  cent 

2  in.   and  2  ^4    in .  . 32  per  cent 

2J4    in.  and  2%   in 36  per  cent 

3  in 40  per  cent 

3^  to  4  in.  inclusive 45  per  cent 

4^    in.  and   5  in 37  per  cent 

The  usual  differential  applies  for  less  than  carload  quan- 
tities. 

The  usual  extra  for  hea\T  gages  and  long  lengths  remains 
the  same. 

Seamless  Steel  Mechanical  Tubing 

Base  discounts  on  direct  shipment  from  mill  in  large 
quantities  on  all  steels  under  0.30  carbon.   85  base  discount. 

On  0.30  to  0.40  carbon  steel.  83  base  discount,  plus  usual 
liifterentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Steel  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 
Outside  Diameter  Net  Price 

2       in.  No.  12  gage  14c.       per  ft. 

2       in.  No.  11  gage  15c.       per  ft. 

2  in.  No.  10  gage  16%c.  per  ft. 
2%  in.  No.  12  gage  16c.  per  ft. 
2%  In.  No.  11  gage  16^c.  per  ft. 
2Vi  in.  No.  10  gage  18 He  per  ft. 

3  in.  No.  7  gage  35V4c.  per  ft. 
1%  in.  No.  9  sage  13c.  per  ft. 
5%  in.  No.  9  gage  63c.  per  ft. 
5Vj  in.  No.     9  gage  55c.       per  ft. 

Plus  extras  for  forming  and  for  long  lengths. 


Increased  Use  of  Scrap 

YouNGSTOWN,  Aug.  22. — Valley  interests  are  pur- 
chasing old  material  for  steel  making  purposes  on  a 
broader  scale,  indicating  preparations  for  expanded 
production.  In  some  cases,  open-hearth  furnaces  are 
being  charged  GO  per  cent  scrap,  and  the  rest  pig  iron. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  reverse  ratio  is  main- 
tained. Shortage  of  pig  iron  and  its  high  price  are 
compelling  steel  makers  to  resort  to  scrap  in  larger 
tonnages. 

Prices  are  very  susceptible  to  supply  and  demand. 
Heavy  melting  grades  are  nominally  quoted  at  $18, 
but  any  firm  buying  movement  will  produce  a  markup. 
One  recent  purchase  of  hydraulically  compressed  scrap, 
involving  several  thousand  tons,  was  closed  at  $16.50. 


New  Rail   Rates   Ordered 

Washington,  Aug.  22.— In  a  decision  handed  down 
last  Thursday  in  connection  with  a  compl.aint  of  the 
West  Virginia  Rail  Co.,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hold  that  lines  serving  Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
Cumberland,  Md.,  must  not  later  than  Nov.  11  estab- 
lish rates  on  new  light  iron  and  steel  rails  to  points  in 
the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  and  Central  territories,  no 
greater  than  78  per  cent  of  the  si.xth  class  rates  from 
the  points  of  origin  to  the  destinations.  The  rates  on 
this  class  of  rails  are  to  be  20  times  the  rate  per  unit 
of  112  lb. 


Bethlehem  -  Lackawanna  Merger  Approved 

Directors  Act  Without  Waiting  for  Action  of  Federal 

Trade  Commission — Extensive  Building 

Program  Announced 


THE  merger  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  was  approved  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  for- 
mer company  held  last  Thursday,  Aug.  17.  President 
Eugene  G.  Grace,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  announced 
that  there  would  be  a  readjustment  of  the  capitalization 
of  Bethlehem,  calling  for  a  retirement  of  all  classes  of 
stock  now  outstanding  and  exchanging  them  for  new 
preferred  and  common  stock,  both  of  which  will  have 
complete  voting  power.  The  readjustment  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  stockholders,  who  will  meet  on  Sept. 
18.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  old  plan  under  which 
control  of  the  company's  operations  rested  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  large  stockholders. 

400,000  Tons  Additional  Capacity 

President  E.  G.  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
made  an  announcement  in  the  past  week  concerning 
extensions  the  company  is  to  make  at  the  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  plant.  These  lately  authorized  improve- 
ments include  the  addition  of  a  250-ton  tilting  open- 
hearth  furnace  to  the  present  No.  2  open-hearth  plant, 
making  a  complete  unit  of  five  such  furnaces.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  present  five  70-ton  rebuilt  stationary  fur- 
naces in  the  No.  1  open-hearth  building,  four  100-ton 
stationary  furnaces  are  to  be  built.  Thus  the  increase 
in  ingot  output  at  Sparrows  Point,  through  the  new 
additions,  will  be  about  400,000  tons  per  year.  This 
additional  steel  will  be  rolled  down  in  the  present  finish- 
ing mills. 

Another  important  improvement  authorized  at  Spar- 
rows Point  is  the  installation  of  a  10,000-kw.  turbo- 
generator with  boiler  plant,  condensing  system,  etc.,  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  present  gas  engine  station  and  to 
provide  power  for  the  additional  ingot  tonnage. 

Chairman   Schwab's  Statement 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  President  Grace  said  in  a  letter  to  Bethlehem 
stockholders : 

While  no  additional  financing  is  required  in  connection 
with  the  Lackawanna  purchase,  it  will  eventually  be  wise 
to  spend  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  In  improving  and 
enlarging  the  Buffalo  plant.  Tour  board  prefers  to  raise 
this  money  and  be  in  a  position  to  meet  other  future  capital 
needs  through  the  sale  of  stock  instead  of  bonds.  Tour 
corporation  is  advised  by  its  bankers  that  it  should  be  in 
a  position  to  offer  cumulative  7  per  cent  preferred  stock 
instead  of  the  present  non-cumulative  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock.  Your  board  therefore  recommends  the  authorization 
of  $15,000,000  of  new  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock. 

Tour  board  has  become  convinced  that  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  stockholders  and  greatly  strengthen  your 
corporation  in  meeting  future  capital  requirements  if  its 
financial  structure  can  be  simplified  by  consolidating  its  entire 
outstanding  stocks  into  two  classes,  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  with  full  voting  powers  and  common  stock 
with  full  voting  powers.  Argument  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
to  show  the  advantages  of  the  substitution  of  this  simple 
financial  structure  in  place  of  the  present  capitalization  in- 
volving four  classes  of  stock,  to  which  a  fifth  class  would 
be  added  by  the  creation  of  the  proposed  new  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it 
is  proposed  to  offer  to  the  stockholders  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  their  holdings  on  the  following  bases: 

1.  The  existing  $30,000,000  S  per  cent  cumulative  convert- 
ible preferred  stock  to  be  exchangeable  for  new  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock  for  a  limite<l  period  on  the  basis 
of  $115  in  new  stock  for  each  share  of  the  old  stock,  and 
thereafter,  unUI  the  privilege  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
board  of  directors,  on  such  basis,  not  exceeding  that  specified. 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  it. 


2.  The  existing  $15,000,000  of  7  per  cent  non-cumulative 
preferred  stock  (and  the  additional  stock  of  that  class  to  be 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Lackawanna  purchase)  to  be 
exchangeable  for  new  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock 
for  a  limited  period,  which  may  be  extended  by  the  board, 
dollar  for  dollar. 

3.  The  existing  Class  B  common  stock  (and  the  additional 
stock  of  that  class  to  be  issued  in  connection  with  the  Lacka- 
wanna purchase,  to  be  exchangeable  for  common  stock  with 
full  voting  powers,  dollar  for  dollar. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  shall  be  authorized  to  accomplish  the  purposes  above 
stated  and  provide  an  additional  amount  of  common  stock 
of  approximately  $38,000,000,  to  be  available  for  use,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  the  payment  of  stock 
dividends  and  for  any  properties  that  may  be  acquired. 

Upon  the  consummation  of  the  Lackawanna  purchase,  the 
sale  for  capital  purposes  of  $15,000,000  of  the  new  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock  and  the  consolidation  of  the  ex- 
isting classes  of  stock  as  above  proposed,  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  your  corporation  would  be  as  follows: 
7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock. . .  $77,000,000 
Common    stock    82,608,500 

Members  of  your  board  of  directors  (whose  holdings  con- 
sist principally  of  preferred  and  common  shares  with  full 
voting  powers)  and  other  large  stockholders  have  already 
approved  the  plan  above  outlined,  which  the  board  of  directors 
recommends  to  the  stockholders  for  their  favorable  action. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigation 

Regarding  the  purchase  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.,  the  letter  points  out  that  "the  fact  that  a 
formal  complaint  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  pending  would  seem  to  furnish  no  reason  for 
further  delaying  the  call  for  the  meeting  of  stockholders 
to  act  upon  the  proposed  purchase,  the  legality  of  which 
is  supported  by  the  opinions  of  counsel  of  both  com- 
panies." The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
some  time  ago  investigated  the  consolidation  and  said 
"I  am  unable  ...  to  find  in  the  exhaustive  investi- 
gation I  have  made  any  reasonable  warrant  for  assert- 
ing that  the  public  will  suffer  if  this  consolidation  is 
consummated." 

Under  the  contract  of  purchase  the  consideration  to 
be  paid  for  all  the  properties  of  the  Lackawanna  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  the  assumption  by  Bethlehem  of 
the  existing  liabilities  and  obligations  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna company,  is  ?30S,680  in  cash  and  Bethlehem 
stock  for  Lackawanna  stock  par  for  par.  The  new 
Bethlehem  stock  thus  to  be  issued  is  divided  as  follows: 
$12,500,000  7  per  cent  non-cumulative  preferred  and 
$22,608,500  Class  B  common  stock. 

President  Grace's  View  of  Conditions 

A  resumption  of  the  prosperity  which  was  inter- 
rupted when  the  strikes  broke  out  will  again  be  ushered 
in  with  heavy  buying,  according  to  President  Eugene  G. 
Grace.  This  prosperity,  however,  qualified  Mr.  Grace, 
will  be  short-lived  unless  settlements  of  strike  troubles 
are  made  upon  a  sound  and  economic  basis.  This  means 
a  liquidation  of  labor  which  represents  the  important 
factor  in  the  cost  of  production. 

"Unless  the  settlement  eventually  contemplates  the 
liquidation  of  cost  as  represented  through  labor,  then 
the  settlement  is  not  sound  and  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  reinstatement  of  prosperous  times,"  said  Mr.  Grace, 
following  the  meeting  of  the  Bethlehem  Board  of 
Directors. 

"If  the  settlement  is  on  a  basis  which  increases  the 
cost  of  production  and  requires  increases  in  the  selling 
prices  of  steel,"  said  Mr.  Grace,  "it  will  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  investment  money  from  going  into  busi- 
ness and,  therefore,  will  curtail  business  rather  than 
stimulate  it." 
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Inclusions  in  Aluminum  Alloy  Sand  Castings 
Technical  Paper  290,  "Injclusions  in  Aluminum 
Alloy  Sand  Castings,"  by  Robert  J.  Anderson,  metal- 
lurgist, has  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

In  aluminum  alloy  foundry  parlance,  metallic  and 
non-metallic  inclusions  are  termed  "hard  spots,"  and  in 
aluminum  alloy  sand  castings  and  in  die  castings  they 
are  very  troublesome.  The  inclusions  differ  so  widely 
that  the  term  "hard  spots"  is  only  roughly  descriptive 
at  best;  in  fact,  the  term  is  exceedingly  undesirable 
and  should  not  be  accepted  in  the  nomenclature  of 
metallography.  However,  because  it  has  been  in  corn- 
moii  usage  for  such'  a  long  time,  it  is  used  in  this 
paper  to  include  all  kinds  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
inclusions  that  cause  difficulty  in  polishing  and  machin- 
ing aluminum  alloy  castings.  Hard  spots  in  aluminum 
alloy  sand  castings  are  well  known  to  founders,  and 
certain  kinds  of  hard  spots  are  frequently  found  in 
aluminum  base  die  castings.  Ordinarily,  hard  spots 
are  not  noticed  during  the  routine  inspection  of  rough 
castings  in  the  foundry,  but  usually  come  to  light  dur- 
ing machining.  Much  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
when  machining  aluminum  alloy  castings  containing 
hard  spots,  and  their  presence  may  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  machine  shop  scrap,  in  addition 
to  ruined  milling  cutters,  lathe  tools,  and  drills.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  hard  spots  may  be  found  when  gates  are 
being  sawed  off  at  the  band  saw,  or  on  cutting  at  the 
sprue  cutter,  or  when  chipping  and  grinding  is  being 
done.  Furthermore,  several  kinds  of  hard  spots  may 
be  readily  detected  in  the  foundry  by  fracturing  the 
gates;  if  hard  spots  are  present  in  the  gates,  they  will 
normally  be  present  in  the  castings.  Whether  or  not 
hard  spots  are  numerous  in  an  aluminum  alloy  cast- 
ing, this  defect  may  be  such  as  to  cause  much  difficulty 
in  machining  and,  at  times,  even  to  prevent  the  fin- 
ishing of  machine  work  after  it  has  begun.  Milling 
cutters,  turret  lathe  tools,  drills,  and  other  machine 
tools  can  be  quickly  dulled  and  rendered  unfit  for  cut- 
ting when  the  cutting  edges  strike  hard  spots  in  a 
casting.  When  hard  spots  are  present  in  aluminum 
alloy  castings,  they  slow  down  machining,  cause  many 
■castings  to  be  scrapped,  involve  loss  of  machine  work, 
reduce  production,  ruin  cutting  tools  and  irritate  ma- 
chine operators. 

Although  many  representative  aluminum  alloy  foun- 
ders, by  care  in  practice,  have  been  able  practically 
to  eliminate  hard  spots  and  resulting  trouble  when 
aluminum  alloy  castings  are  machined,  others  still 
have  periodic  difficulties  because  of  this  defect.  A 
number  of  foundrymen  have  suggested  at  various 
times  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  investigate  hard 
spots,  put  the  available  information  on  record  and 
suggest  preventive  methods.  Such  an  investigation 
•was  undertaken  and  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau's  work  on  easting  losses  in  aluminum  alloy  foun- 
dry practice.  The  present  paper  is  published  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  aluminum  foundry  prac- 
tice and  as  a  guide  to  founders  in  preventing  scrap 
losses  from  hard  spots  in  castings. 


Study  of  Uranium  and  Other  Alloy  Steels 

The  results  of  studies  in  the  experimental  produc- 
tion of  certain  alloy  steels  ai'e  given  in  Bulletin  199, 
by  H.  W.  Gillett,  chief  alloy  chemist,  and  E.  L.  Mack, 
assistant  alloy  chemist,  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  recently  made  up  exper- 
imental heats  of  alloy  steels  for  the  army  and  the 
navy.  The  steels  for  the  army  were  desired  for  work 
on  gun  erosion,  especially  as  regards  the  effect  of 
nitrogen  on  the  steel.  The  request  from  the  war  de- 
partment for  this  experimental  work  was  made  during 
the  course  of  the  world  war  and  followed  the  receipt 
of  information  from  a  creditable  source  that  Germany 
was  using  uranium  steel  in  the  liners  of  some  high- 
power  naval  guns.  It  was  stated  that  uranium  stif- 
fens steel  at  high  temperatures,  and  raises  the  soften- 
ing point  some  200  deg.  C,  so  that  gun  erosion  is 
reduced.      The    fact    that   the    German    guns    retained 


accuracy  of  fire  at  the  end  of  the  Jutland  naval  en- 
gagement was  ascribed  to  the  uranium  steel  gun  liners. 
Somewhat  similar  reports  had  been  received  as  to  the 
use  of  molybdenum  steel. 

The  ingots  made  for  the  navy  were  in  two  serii-s. 
the  first  being  rolled,  heat-treated,  and  given  physical 
tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  second  series 
was  made  in  larger  ingots,  which  were  rolled  into  plates, 
cut  up  into  smaller  plates,  and  heat-treated  to  dif- 
ferent Brinell  hardness  numbers  by  the  Halcomb  Steel 
Co.  Physical  tests  of  this  series  under  several  heat 
treatments  are  being  made  by  the  navy. 

Another  series  of  alloy  steels  was  made  up  in  the 
course  of  co-operative  work  with  the  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration of  America  and  the  Welsbach  Co.;  various 
impact  and  endurance  tests  are  being  made  on  these 
steels,  the  results  to  be  given  in  a  later  publication. 
The  present  report  deals  only  with  the  preparation  of 
the  ingots  on  any  of  the  series  of  steels. 

Some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  preparing  the 
steels,  particularly  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  alloying 
elements  from  the  various  ferroalloys  entering  the 
steel,  may  be  of  interest  and  are  therefore  put  on  rec- 
ord at  this  time.  The  indirect  arc  furnace  finally  used 
seems  also  to  be  a  sufficiently  useful  piece  of  experi- 
mental apparatus  to  justify  its  description. 

Detailed  information  regarding  tests  made  with 
uranium,  silicon,  manganese,  molybdenum,  chromium, 
vanadium,  nickel,  copper-nickel,  aluminum,  zirconium, 
cerium  and  boron  as  alloying  agents  are  given  in  Bulle- 
tin 199,  which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Turbine  Air  Drill 

A  portable  drill,  known  as  the  No.  2-A  Tiny  tur- 
bine, having  a  capacity  of  5/16  in.  in  steel  and  %  in.  in 
wood,  and  weighing  6  lb.  complete,  is  being  offered  by 
the  Turbine  Air  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  propelling  portion  of  the  tool  is  of  turbine  con- 
struction, and  is  made  from  an  aluminum-magnesium 
alloy  which  is  said  to  have  the  strength  of  mild  steel 
with  about  one-third  the  weight.  The  speed  of  the  tur- 
bine   being    high,    a    gear    reduction    is    employed,    the 


The  Propelling  Jlember  Is  of  Turbine  Construction 
Made  from  an  Aluminum  Magnesium  Alloy 

shafts  and  gears  of  which  are  of  high-carbon  chrome- 
nickel  steel,  oil  treated.  Ball  bearings  are  used  through- 
out. The  housing  is  of  an  aluminum  alloy.  Lubrica- 
tion of  the  tool  is  accomplished  by  having  all  bearings 
and  gears  in  one  housing  and  using  a  semi-liquid  lubri- 
cant sufficient  for  3  to  6  months  run. 

The  member  containing  the  nozzles  has  been  de- 
signed to  permit  of  easy  cleaning  of  dirt  or  foreign 
matter  that  may  become  lodged  in  the  nozzles. 


Announcement  was  made  last  Friday  by  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  sale  of  the  old  fleet  refrigerator  ship 
Glacier  to  the  Bardo  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  for  $22,000.  The  same  company  also  purchased 
for  $15,000  each  the  hulks  of  submarines  F-2  and  _F-3. 
The  three  vessels  were  sold  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
The  navy  tanker  Alameda,  also  on  the  West  coast,  was 
sold  for  $100,000  to  the  Newport  Engineering  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Nimierous  Changes  in  the  Metal  Schedule 

Few  Are.  Howe\  er.  Important — Duty  on  Pi-i  Iron  and  Serap 
Reduced — Bill  Now  in  the  Hands  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee 


BY  L.  W.  MOFFETT 


Washington,  Aug.  22.— With  the  Tariff  Bill  pass- 
ing the  Senate  last  Saturday  by  a  vote  of  48  to  25, 
after  being  before  that  body  for  four  months,  and  13 
months  after  it  was  first  acted  upon  in  the  House, 
the  metal  schedule  is  largely  similar  to  the  form  in 
v.'hiih  it  passed  the  House.  While  numerous  changes 
have  been  made  in  it  by  the  Senate,  they  are  not  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  of  any  essential  importance  with 
•certain  exceptions,  as  they  relate  to  the  duties  them- 
selves. It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  phaseology  and 
in  reclassification  the  Senate  improved  the  metal 
sche<lule,  but  its  final  action  has  left  the  more  im- 
portant rates  not  much  changed  from  those  provided 
in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
itself  had  made  some  important  changes,  such  as 
placing  manganese  ore  on  the  free  list  and  reducing 
the  duty  on  ferromanganese  to  $2.50  per  ton.  The 
Senate,  however,  upset  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  restored  the  House  duty  of  Ic.  per  lb.  on  manganese 
ore  and  placed  a  duty  of  l%c.  per  lb  on  ferromanganese 
containing  more  than  1  per  cent  carbon  as  against  a 
duty  of  25C.  per  lb.,  provided  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  also  makes  30  per  cent  the  division  between 
ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  The  Senate,  as 
reported  previously,  also  made  substantial  reductions 
in  duties  on  tool  steel  ores  and  alloys.  The  changes 
made  during  the  past  week  by  the  Senate  in  the  metal 
schedule  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  as  well 
as  the  change  made  in  duties  on  magnesite,  the  latter 


restoring    those    reported    originally    by    the     Senate 
Committee  on   Finance. 

Among  the  changes  included  is  a  reduction  from 
$1.25  to  75c.  per  ton  on  pig  iron  and  from  $1  to  75c. 
per  ton  on  scrap;  a  slight  reduction  in  rates  on  struc- 
tural and  fabricated  material  and  a  reduction  from 
7-40  of  Ic.  per  lb.  on  steel  rails  to  1-10  of  Ic.  per  lb.; 
and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  cold-worked 
nickel,  alloys,  bars,  etc.,  and  slight  decreases  in  the 
duty  on  tool  steel. 

Senatorial  Discussion 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  by  Senator  Lenroot  of  Wis- 
consin that  with  the  rate  on  pig  iron  reduced  the  reduc- 
tion should  be  carried  throughout  the  metal  schedule, 
Senator  Smoot  of  Utah,  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, said  that  the  reduction  amounted  to  so  little 
that  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  done  throughout 
the  schedule.  He  stated  that  importations  are  of  the 
heavy  products  made  from  pig  iron,  which  before  be- 
coming finished  material  generally  come  into  the  United 
States  as  ballast.  The  Senator  from  Utah  said  that 
the  committee  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  that 
class  into  consideration,  but  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  reduction  had  been  made  in  the  rates  upon  steel 
rails  and  structural  steel.  He  also  said  that  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  committee  added  considerable 
expense  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  the  United 
States  "through  what  I  call  the  very  high  rate  on  the 


Changes  Made  in  Metal  Schedule  of  Tariff  Since  Tuesday,  Aug,  15 


PARAGRAPH  SOI— Duty  on  pig  iron  reduced 
•t  from  $1.25  to  75c.  per  ton  and  duty  on 
scrap  reduced  from  §1  to  75c.  per  ton. 

Paragraph  302 — "Tantalum"  struck  from,  list 
of  alloys  taking  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  an 
amendment  added  providing  a  duty  of  40  per 
cent  on  ductile  tantabtm  metal  or  ductile  non- 
ferrous  alloys  of  tantalum  metal. 

Paragraph  Z12— Rate  of  7/20  of  Ic.  per  lb. 
071  structural  steel  reduced  to  1/5  of  Ic.  per  lb.; 
also  duty  on  fabricated  material  reduced  fronn 
25  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  318 — Diity  on  xvoven  wire  cloth 
with  meshes  finer  than  30  and  not  finer  than 
90  xvires  increased  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

Paragraph  322 — Duty  of  7/40  of  Ic.  per  lb. 
on  steel  rails  reduced  to  1/10  of  Ic.  per  lb. 

Paragraph  385 — Amendment  adopted  pro- 
viding an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  over  the 
25  per  cent  substantive  duty  on  nickel,  alloys, 
bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  when  cold-rolled, 
cold-draivn,  or  cold-ivorked. 

Paragraph  388 — Amended  so  that  duty  of 
l%c.  per  lb.  on  lead  in  ores  and  mattes  of  all 
kinds  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  lead  contained 
in  copper  mattes,  unless  actually  recovered,  the 
provision  that  the  duty  should  not  be  applied 
until  after  2000  totis  of  such  lead  had  been  im- 
ported in  one  year,  having  been  eliminated. 

Paragraph  347  amended  so  as  to  include  sew- 
on  fasteners,  to  take  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  included  m  itetn  referring  to  snap 
fasteners  and  clasps. 


Paragraph  304  —  Duty  on  alloy,  ingots, 
blooms,  slabs,  sheets  and  plates,  etc.,  valued 
above  16c.  per  lb.,  reduced  frovi  25  to  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  305 — Duty  on  tool  steel  contain- 
ing more  than  6/10  of  one  per  cent  of  nickel, 
cobalt,  vanadium,  chromium,  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, or  any  other  metallic  element,  used  in 
alloying  steel,  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  cent. 

Paragraph  360  —  Proviso  added  admitting 
free  of  duty  philosophical  and  scientific  instru- 
inents,  etc.,  which  are  imported  for  educational 
purposes. 

Paragraph  375  (Substituted  for  original  par- 
agraph)— Metallic  magnesium:  Crude,  ingots, 
magnesium  alloys  and  scrap,  10c.  per  lb.;  in 
coils,  plates,  sheets,  bars,  rods,  circles,  disks, 
blanks,  strips,  rectangles,  squares  and  other  un- 
finished forms,  20c.  per  lb.  on  the  inetallic 
magnesium  content;  ribbons,  tubing,  uire,  pow- 
der, and  all  other  finished  articles,  40c.  per 
lb.  on  the  metallic  magnesium  content  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  204a  (Earthenware  schedule)  — 
Amendment  of  Senator  Colder  of  Netv  York, 
restoring  duties  of  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  magnesite  adopted.  The  duties  non- 
provided  are  5/16  of  Ic.  per  lb.  on  crude,  %  of 
Ic.  per  lb.  on  caustic  calcined  and  4/10  of  Ic. 
per  lb.  on  dead,  burned  and  grain  magnesite. 
The  Senate  Cominittee  of  the  Whole  had  pre- 
viously increased  these  duties  to  a  level  of  the 
House  rates  carrying  Vz  of  Ic.  on  crude  and  % 
of  Ic.  on  the  other  grades. 
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alloys."  He  declared  that  the  rates  on  alloys  far  ex- 
ceed the  reduction  that  was  made  upon  pig  iron.  Sena- 
tor Lenroot,  showing  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  steel 
industry,  said  that,  "There  is  one  corporation  that 
fi.xes  the  price;  and  the  higher  the  rate  the  greater 
their  ability  to  fix  the  price  to  the  American  con- 
sumer." Senator  Smoot  made  the  rather  surprising 
statement  that  "If  it  were  simply  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  these  rates  would  not  be  as  high 
as  they  were.  I  frankly  admit  that;  but  the  Inde- 
pendents are  fearful  that  the  prices  here  will  drive 
them  out  of  business."  Senator  Lenroot  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  committee  had  not  seen  fit  to  carry  on 
the  reductions  in  the  .duties  on  rolled  products  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  made  on  pig  iron. 

Senator  Phipps'  Amendment 

The  substitute  amendment  on  metallic  magnesium 
was  offered  by  Senator  Phipps  of  Colorado,  and  re- 
places the  original  paragraph  375.  The  amendment 
provides  that  crude  material  shall  come  in  at  the  rate 
of  10c.  per  lb.  instead  of  40c.;  that  the  semi-finished 
forms  take  a  rate  of  20c.  and  that  the  highly  finished 
forms  pay  a  duty  of  40c.  per  lb.  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Senator  Phipps  explained  that  metallic  mag- 
nesium is  a  substance  lighter  than  aluminum  and  has 
greater  strength.  He  stated  that  it  has  been  found 
useful  in  automobile  and  airplane  construction,  and 
that  its  uses  have  developed  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  particularly  during  and  since  the  war.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  original  amendment  did  not  give  a 
proper  differential  as  between  the  crude,  the  semi- 
finished and  the  finished  forms,  and  because  of  that  he 
offered  the  amendment.  He  told  the  Senate  that  the 
material  is  made  by  an  electrical  process  and  can  be 
generally  introduced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
largely  used  in  Germany,  it  was  stated,  where  it  is 
most  largely  produced,  and  to  a  great  extent  supple- 
ments the  use  of  aluminum.  Chairman  McCumber  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  said  that  the  matter  is  one 
which  is  in  disagreement,  and  that  the  amendment 
would  be  accepted  and  the  rates  determined  upon  in 
conference. 

Senator    Calder's    Position 

Senator  Calder,  in  offering  his  amendment  reducing 
the  duties  on  magnesite,  pointed  out  that  this  commod- 
ity is  now  on  the  free  list  and  while  he  favored  giving 
it  some  protection,  he  supported  his  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  the  calcined  magnesite  is  used  in  building 
operations.  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  who  supported 
the  reduced  rates,  «aid  that  while  some  time  ago  mag- 
nesite occupied  a  certain  field  in  the  steel  industry, 
some  of  the  manufacturers  have  found  a  substitute  for 
it.  He  declared  that  the  higher  rate  which  had  been 
proposed  may  cut  off  all  importations  and  that,  if  so,  it 
would  defeat  the  revenue  feature  of  the  bill  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  magnesite.  He  added  that  he  did  not  think 
that  the  higher  rate  should  be  put  on  at  the  expense  of 
every  user  of  steel  in  the  country.  Senator  Jones  of 
Washington  and  Senator  Gooding  of  Idaho  defended 
the  higher  rates. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  to 
place  common  horseshoes  on  the  free  list  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico  to  restore  the 
House  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  card  clothing,  which  in 
the  Senate  bill  carries  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  were  re- 
jected. 

Efforts  to  Reduce  Rates 

The  metal  schedule  was  an  object  of  much  debate 
and  vigorous  but  vain  efforts  were  made,  particularly 
by  Democratic  Senators,  to  reduce  many  other  rates, 
such  as  those  on  aluminum,  kitchen  utensils,  and  cut- 
lery. The  metal  schedule  also  was  the  object  of  an  elab- 
orate and  detailed  analysis  submitted  by  Senator  Sim- 
mons of  North  Carolina,  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  in  having  tables  and 
data  concerning  the  metal  schedule  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  said  that  the  material  was  fur- 
nished by  "official  experts  assigned  to  the  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  collaboration  with  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Fair  Tariff  League."  To  say  the  least, 
this  analysis  occupying  9V2   pages   of   6  point  type  in 


the  Record  is  interesting  even  if  its  value  as  a  statisti- 
cal study  might  not  be  seriously  considered.  The  ma- 
terial takes  up  each  item  in  the  schedule,  except  some 
important  parts,  such  as  the  ferroalloy  section,  and  in 
its  arguments  either  against  the  duties  proposed  or  for 
free  listing  many  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  now 
dutiable,  discusses  alleged  costs  of  production,  selling 
prices,  profits,  exports,  imports,  relation  of  wages  to 
prices  and  makes  a  comparison  of  tariff  rates  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  and  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff 
acts  and  the  Senate  bill.  The  big  point  intended  is  to 
show  the  so-called  tariff  protections  to  manufacturers, 
the  cost  to  the  consumers  and  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  table  gives  the  remarkable  figure  of 
$1,197,000,000  as  the  tariff  "allowance"  to  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  and  the  still  more  amazing  figure  of 
$2,.^j04,000,000,  as  the  cost  to  consumers  of 'seven  heavy 
and  21  light  products.  The  revenue  to  the  Government 
is  given  as  only  $6,890,950.  Senator  McCumber,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  says  that  the 
total  revenue  from  the  tariff  bill  will  be  $400,000,000 
annually,  estimates  that  duties  in  the  metal  schedule 
will  raise  $18,000,000.  Tables  submitted  by  Senator 
Simmons  give  figures  for  the  individual  items.  As  to 
the  ratio  of  wages  to  factory  selling  price,  the  min- 
imum on  rolled  products  is  5.9  per  cent,  relating  to  tin 
plate,  while  the  maximum  on  rolled  products  is  22.2  per 
cent  pertaining  to  bar  steel,  but  cast  iron  pipe  is  given 
a  rating  of  29.3  per  cent.  Roughly,  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers has  been  arrived  at  merely  by  doubling  the 
alleged  tariff  "allowance"  to  manufacturers.  Those 
preparing  the  table  apparently  recognized  that  its  fig- 
ures would  be  questioned,  as  indicated  by  comment  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

Criticism  Invited 

"We  invite  the  criticism  that  these  figures  are 
preposterous.  The  Senate  bill  is  preposterous.  Con- 
sequently, its  effect  upon  American  life  can  only 
be  preposterous.  Its  evil  proposals  can  never 
be  fully  availed  of  by  its  beneficiaries.  It  gives  these 
beneficiaries,  however,  the  supporting  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  price  rigging  and  price  maintenance,  with 
the  consumer's  recourse  only  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice against  unlawful  practices  to  which  the  bill  incites 
its  beneficiaries." 

It  points  out  that  the  figures  represent  a  potential 
and  mostly  unnecessary  addition  to  the  American  cost 
of  living  on  heavy  steel  products,  plus  only  20  per  cent 
on  the  great  number  of  highly  finished  steel  products. 

Sent  to  Conference 

The  tariff  bill  has  gone  to  conference  under  a  special 
rule  and  Republican  leaders  say  they  hope  to  have  it 
enacted  into  law  by  Oct.  1.  While  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  it  will  be  the  object  of  sharp  controversy  in 
conference,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  American 
valuation  and  foreign  valuation  plans,  the  former  being 
the  House  and  the  latter  the  Senate  plan,  the  general 
belief  is  that  Chairman  Fordney  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  yield  to  the  Senate.  The 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a  provision  for  flexible  tariffs, 
it  is  believed,  \vill  be  important  in  influencing  House 
conferees  to  accept  foreign  valuation  as  a  basis  for 
assessing  duties. 

The  adoption  by  the  Senate  also  of  the  so-called  for- 
eign trade  zone  system  may  likewise  be  the  object  of  con- 
troversy. But  on  the  vast  number  of  2000  odd  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Senate,  there  promises  to  be  com- 
paratively little  disagreement.  The  only  Republican 
Senator  who  voted  against  the  bill  was  Senator  Borah 
of  Idaho.  It  was  supported  by  three  Democrats,  Sena- 
tors Broussard,  Kendrick  and  Ransdell.  The  conferees 
are  Senators  McCumber  of  North  Dakota,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance;  Smoot  of  Utah,  and  McLean 
of  Connecticut,  Republicans,  and  Simmons  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Democrats.  House 
conferees  are  Representatives  Fordney  of  Michigan, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
Green  of  Iowa,  and  Longworth  of  Ohio,  Republicans, 
and  Garner  of  Texas  and  Collier  of  Mississippi,  Demo- 
crats. 
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Turbine  for  Steel  Mill  Service 

The  Standard  Turbine  Corporation,  Wellsville,  N. 
Y.,  a  company  recently  formed,  is  placing  on  the  market 
a  new  steam  turbine,  said  to  be  particularly  adapted  to 
steel  mill  service.  It  is  suitable  for  connection  to 
pumps,  blowers  and  generators,  either  direct  or  through 
gears. '  Manufacture  of  this  equipment  on  more  of  a 
production  basis  than  has  been  customary  in  steam  tur- 
bine work  is  planned. 

Features  of  the  machine  are  its  heavy  construction 
and  simplification  of  component  parts.  The  coupling- 
end  bearing  is  supported  on  a  pillow  block  resting  on  a 
pedestal  integral  with  the  lower  half  of  the  exhaust 
end,  to  eliminate  vibration  and  misalinement.  The 
steam-end  bearing  support  is  large  in  diameter  and  is 
placed  directly  under  the  bearing.    The  disks  are  in  one 


Steam   Turbine   for   Connection   to   Pumps,    Blowers   and 

Generators.     Heavy  and  simple  construction  are  features 

peculiarly    fitting    it    to    steel    mill    use 

piece,  each  carrying  two  rows  of  buckets.  Although 
making  necessary  the  use  of  forgings  instead  of  plate 
steel,  this  construction,  it  is  emphasized,  permits  a 
longer  fit  on  the  shaft  and  reduces  disk  stress  at  the 
hub. 

The  governor  is  of  simple  construction.  It  is  con- 
nected to  the  valve  with  a  single  lever,  the  fulcrum  of 
which  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  turbine  casing  and 
there  are  no  encumbrances  on  this  connection  which 
may  shift  its  position  and  cause  over-speeding.  The 
emergency  governor  is  independent  of  the  main  gover- 
nor, the  valve  of  the  former  being  also  independent  of 
the  main  valve. 

Butterfly  valves  are  used,  the  seats  of  which  are 
swept  continuously  by  steam  at  low  velocity,  keeping 
them  clean.  The  governor  valve  bushing  and  seats 
form  an  integral  part,  and  are  of  bronze.  This  con- 
struction is  said  to  permit  closing  both  valve  seats  at 
the  same  time  at  all  temperatures,  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult if  seats  were  screwed  into  a  casting  of  a  different 
material,  having  a  different  coefficient  of  expansion. 

The  so-called  pivot  block  of  the  governor  is  located 
in  the  interior,  the  governor  spindle  being  stationary, 
which  eliminates  vibration  and  permits  positive  lubri- 
caton  of  the  governor  parts.  The  governor  may  be  re- 
moved without  dismantling.  Thrust  collars  are  said  to 
be  made  by  a  special  process  which  assures  their  faces 
being  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  shaft.  Bearings, 
valve  seats  and  packing  are  made  to  gages  and  are 
interchangeable  and  readily  removable.  There  are  no 
high  pressure  joints  on  the  horizontal  face  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  nozzles  are  reamed  to  suit  the  steam  con- 
ditions and  capacities.  The  blading  is  of  bronze,  monel 
metal,  or  cupro  nickel,  according  to  steam  conditions. 

The  two  members  of  the  unit  are  self  contained  and 
standard,  and  one  may  be  replaced  conveniently  with- 
out dismantling  the  other  member.  The  machines  will 
be  built  in  capacities  up  to  600  hp.  for  condensing  and 
non-condensing  service.  They  will  also  be  offered  com- 
plete with  generator,  pump  and  fan  sets. 


Light  Manufacturing  Engine  Lathe 

The  latest  addition  to  the  line  of  the  Hendey  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  is  the  Junior  model  12-in. 
engine  lathe,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  is  a  plain-geared  lathe  with  belt  feed  and  is 
intended  essentially  for  light  manufacturing  and  also 
for  use  in  technical  and  vocational  institutions. 

The  headstock,  tailstock,  carriage,  apron  and  lead 
screw  are  of  the  company's  standard  design.  The 
leg  at  the  headstock  end  is  of  the  cabinet  type,  fitted 
with  shelves  and  partitions  for  storage  purposes. 
Suitable  guards  are  provided  for  inclosing  the  feed 
belt  and  the  feed  gears.  The  screw  cutting  is  effected 
through  ordinary  change  gears,  the  power  cross  feed 
and  longitudinal  feed  being  driven  by  a  feed  belt  over 
two  3-step  cones.  The  feed-belt  speed  is  modified 
within  a  wide  range  by  the  use  of  change  gears.  A 
two-speed  countershaft  is  provided  and  both  speeds 
may  be  run  in  the  same  direction  at  different  r.p.m., 
giving  16  spindle  speeds.  The  starting,  stopping  and 
reversing  of  feeds  is  controlled  from  the  apron. 

The  lathe  shown  has  an  actual  swing  of  12%  in., 
and  a  5  ft.  length  of  bed,  other  lengths  of  bed  being 
available.  The  swing  over  the  carriage  is  7%  in.  and 
the  distance  between  centers  is  27%  in.  The  length  of 
carriage  bearing  on  the  bed  is  16%  in.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  front  and  the  back  bearing  are  1%  to  2% 
in.  taper,  3  11-16  in.  long;  and  1  13-16  to  2  3-16  in. 
taper,  2%  in.  long,  respectively.  The  hole  through  the 
spindle  is  15-16  in.,  the  nose  of  the  spindle  being  2  in. 
in  diameter,  8  threads  per  in.  and  the  tail  spindle 
1  21-32  in.  in  diameter. 

The  proportion  of  gearing  in  the  head  is  10.4  to  1. 
Feeds  are  by  belt  or  gear.  The  lead  screw  is  1  in.  in 
diameter,  6  threads  per  inch,  and  the  machine  will  cut 
screws  2  to  36  per  in.  Feed  and  screw  cutting  reverse 
is  at  the  apron,  and  the  cross-feed  screw  is  graduated 
in  thousandths  of  an  inch.     Cone  diameters  are  2%, 


Plain  Geared  Engine  Lathe  with  JBelt  Feed  for  Light 
Manufacturing 

4M,,  5%  and  7V2  in.,  countershaft  pulleys  being  12  by 
3%  in.  and  running  at  160  and  210  r.p.m. 

All  attachments  for  the  12  in.  standard  lathe  are 
applicable  to  this  machine.  A  compound  rest,  center 
rest,  power  cross  feed,  and  large  and  small  face  plates 
are  included  in  the  equipment. 


New  Bureau  of  Standards  Standard  Samples 

A  new  standard  sample  of  tin-base  bearing  metal 
No.  54  is  now  being  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
with  a  provisional  certificate.  This  sample  has  the  ap- 
proximate composition:  Tin,  88  per  cent;  antimony,  7 
per  cent,  and  copper,  4  per  cent.  In  addition  it  con- 
tains small  amounts  of  lead,  iron,  bismuth  and  ar- 
senic.    The  price  of  this  sample  is  $2  per  140  grams. 

The  following  renewals  are  also  ready  for  distri- 
bution at  the  price  of  $2  per  150  grams:  Renewal  No. 
14b  of  basic  open-hearth  0.8  per  cent  carbon  steel  No. 
14a;  renewal  No.  19b  of  acid  open-hearth  0.2  per  cent 
carbon  steel  No.  19a;  renewal  No.  20b  of  acid  open- 
hearth  0.4  per  cent  carbon  steel  No.  20a. 
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High   Production   Couutersinking   Machine 

An  automatic  machine  in  use  at  the  plant  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  for  countersinking 
holes  in  both  sides  of  a  clutch  ring,  the  production 
from  which  is  GOO  plates  per  hr.,  or  520  holes  counter- 
sunk per  min.,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

This  equipment  was  built  by  the  Fox  Machine  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  and  is  claimed  to  have  displaced  three 
of  four  men,  whom  it  was  hard  to  keep  on  the  job 
because  of  the  muscle  exertion  in  keeping  up  the  con- 
tinuous hand  movement.  On  a  single  spindle  drill  60 
pieces  were  done  an  'hour  and  on  the  machine  illus- 
trated  300   pieces. 

The  machine  is  full  automatic,  the  head  moving 
M  in.  up  and  down  by  a  cam  movement  at  the  rate 
of  10  cycles  per  min.  The  table  is  rotated  by  gear- 
ing which   is  timed  to  move  while  the  head  is  going 


Automatic    Machine    for    Countersinkr  ,  i 

Both  Sides   of  a  Clutch   Ring.    The  two  cluster  heads 
have  26  spindles  each,  and  the  production  is  600  plates, 
31.200  holes,  an  hour 

up,  the  rotation  being  one-third  of  a  revolution  per 
cycle  on  head,  or  3  1-3  r.p.m.  A  two  cluster  special 
head  having  26  spindles  each,  is  employed,  as  shown, 
Forced  lubrication  is  provided  both  in  the  gear  box 
on  top  of  the  column  and  also  in  gear  chest  on  the 
reciprocating  head.  Oil  is  prevented  from  running 
down  on  the  spindles  by  a  special  construction.  Drill- 
ing compound  is  delivered  by  pump  directly  to  the 
center  of  the  table. 

The  drive  is  through  an  automobile-type  dry-disk 
clutch  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  controlled  by  the 
foot  lever  shown  at  the  bottom.  The  weight  of  the 
machine  is  2450  lb.  It  is  designated  as  the  No.  12 
automatic  countersinking  machine. 


Plans  of  the  Coast  Range  Steel  Co. 

The  Coast  Range  Steel  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has 
been  given  support  by  the  British  Columbia  government 
to  the  extent  of  a  legislative  measure  guaranteeing  one- 
third  of  the  company's  bonds.  In  return  the  company 
proposes  to  construct  a  blast  furnace  plant  within  18 
months,  to  have  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  erect  a  large  steel  plant  later.  Indus- 
trial men  in  British  Columbia  anticipate  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  steel  industry  in  the  Province  will  make 
it  possible  to  produce  a  wide  variety  of  finished  products 
at  a  cost  that  will  enable  the  company  to  take  care  of 
both  local  and  export  business.  H.  J.-Landahl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  deputation  that  waited  on  the  Provincial 
Cabinet  seeking  Government  support  for  the  proposed 
industry,  made  the  following  statement: 

"We  have  already  been  assured  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act,  of  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment support  for  one-third  of  our  proposed  issue  of 
.$10,500,000.  We  have  been  assured  by  the  Dominion 
Government  that  it  will  do  its  part.  We  now  have  the 
Provincial  Government  assuring  us  of  the  remaining 
third.  The  money  awaits  us  in  London,  conditional  only 
upon  our  receiving  these  assurances.  We  can  now  go 
ahead." 

Mr.  Landahl  further  stated  that  the  company  has 
rich  ore  deposits  in  the  province,  and  that  behind  the 
organization  are  the  skill  and  experience  of  three  of  the 
greatest  iron,  steel  and  coke  oven  firms  in  the  British 
Empire.  "These  three  firms  have  undertaken  to  come 
into  British  Columbia  and  build  up  an  iron  and  steel 
industry,"  he  said.  "The  plant  will  be  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  as  the  company's  technical 
adviser.  The  furnaces  and  ovens  will  be  manufactured 
by  Simon  Carves,  Ltd.,  builder  of  furnaces  and  coke 
oven  plants.  The  steel  mills  which  are  to  follow  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  will  be  built  by  the  Well- 
man-Smith-Owen  Engineering  Co.  These  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  and  it  was  this  information  the 
company  laid  before  the  legislature." 

Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Activities 

Toronto,  Aug.  21.^Wilfrid  H.  Cunningham,  of 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corpora- 
tion, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  while  passing  through  To- 
ronto on  his  way  to  the  Soo  to  make  the  annual  inspec- 
tion of  the  company's  plant,  stated  that  business  was 
fair  with  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation.  Its  rail  mills 
are  running  to  capacity  on  orders  received  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  mills  have  plenty  of 
coal  on  hand  to  complete  ali  existing  business.  Regard- 
ing future  business,  Mr.  Cunningham  said  all  depends 
on  coal  supply.  The  plant  to-day  has  some  60  days' 
supply  on  hand  and  a  little  more  coming  in,  with  some 
more  arranged  for.  It  was  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  mills  would  accept  any  big  orders  offering 
for  spot  delivery,  until  the  coal  situation  clarified.  The 
small  work  mills  are  operating  at  a  fair  rate,  though 
more  or  less  on  hand  to  mouth  orders. 


The  safety  trophy  awarded  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  to  the  plant  making  the  best  showing  in  accident 
prevention  each  month,  was  won  by  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son works,  Braddock,  Pa.,  for  the  month  of  July.  The 
plant  had  no  lost  time  accidents  during  the  month. 


Will  Open  Fluorspar  Mine 

The  Webber-Wood  Spar  Mining  Co.,  911  Third 
Street,  Eldorado,  111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital  stock,  will  soon  open  a  fluorspar  mine  on  land 
which  the  company  owns  five  miles  from  Rosiclaire,  111. 
A  force  is  now  at  work  cutting  through  the  vein  to  de- 
termine how  much  fluorspar  is  available.  Until  this 
has  been  ascertained,  no  mining  machinery  will  be  pur- 
chased. Officers  are  C.  E.  Webber,  president;  D.  L. 
Wood,  vice-president;  W.  E.  Troutman,  second  vice- 
president;  Charles  Burks,  secretary-treasurer. 

Haverstick  &  Co.,  steam  and  mill  supplies,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  have  entered  on  a  program  of  large  expansion 
of  their  business.  A  new  concrete  warehouse,  pipe  and 
machine  shop,  with  private  railroad  siding,  is  now  in 
course  of  construction,  at  an  expenditure  of  $100,000 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  Jan.  1.  The 
following  men  have  been  added  to  the  sales  organiza- 
tion: Jas.  C.  Bashford,  Victor  C.  Bassage,  W.  D.  Has- 
ley,  H.  A.  Hopkins,  R.  Richardson,  A.  M.  Seymour. 
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STEEL  TREATERS"  CONVENTION 

Program  for  October  Meeting  and  Exhibition  in 
Detroit — Drop    Forgers    to    Join 

Final  arraiifrei-iionts  are  being  made  for  the  fourth 
international  steel  exposition  and  eonventions  of  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  and  the  American 
Drop  Forging  Institute  to  be  held  in  the  General 
iVIotors  Building.  Detroit,  Oct.  2  to  7.  The  exposition 
will  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  held,  as  99  per  cent 
of  the  floor  space  has  been  sold  and  many  exhibitors 
who  desired  to  be  present  will  be  unable  to  be  ac- 
commodated. There  will  be  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
hibitors who  have  not  been  present  at  previous  shows 
because  the  drop  forging  institute  is  holding  its  annual 
convention  simultaneously  and  in  the  same  building 
with  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  and 
many  members  of  the  Drop  Forging  Supply  Associ- 
ation are  accepting  the  opportunity  to  exhibit. 

The  General  Motors  Building  is  especially  adapted 
for  exhibition  purposes.  In  the  large  exhibition  hall 
there  are  30,000  sq.  ft.,  while  the  two  wings  on  the 
same  floor  leading  to  the  exhibition  hall  have  20,000 
additional  square  feet  of  display  space.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  so  that  in  one  section  of  the 
hall  gas  furnaces  will  be  in  operation,  while  electrical 
furnaces  and  other  equipment  requiring  power  will  be 
displayed  throughout  the  hall.  Practically  all  of  the 
exhibits  will  be  in  operation. 

At  the  three  previous  expositions  held  at  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis,  the  attendance  has  been 
in  excess  of  10,000  and  it  is  expected  that  because  of 
the  great  interest  in  Detroit  as  a  heat  treating  center 
as  well  as  a  market  for  steel  productions  the  attend- 
ance will  be  in  excess  of  15,000.  The  railroads  have 
granted  fare  and  one-half  for  the  round  trip  to  De- 
troit on  account  of  the  conventions. 

The  following  tentative  program  is  announced : 

Monday,  Oct.   2 
2  p.  m. — Opening  session  ;  L.   A.  Danse.  chairman  : 

Address  of  welcome.  L,.  A.  Danse ;  welcome  to  Detroit, 
Mayor  Cousins ;  response.  President  F.  P.  Gilligan : 
report  of  tellers,  C.  G.  Shontz  :  report  of  national  secre- 
tary. ■«'.  H.  Eisenman ;  report  of  treasurer,  J.  V. 
ISmnions ;   president's  address,  F.  P.  Gilligan. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  3 
10  a.  m. — Carburizing  session: 

"Carburizing  and   Decarburizing   in   Case    Hardening,"    by 

H.  B.  Knowlton. 
"Case  Hardening,*'   by  A.  H.   d'Arcambal. 
"Irregularities    in    Case    Hardened    TVorli    Caused    by    Im- 
properly Made  Steel,"  by  E.  ■S\".  Ehn. 
"Some  Features  of  Industrial  Heat  Treating  Electrically," 
by  C.  L.  Ipsen. 
2    p.    m. — Delegate    session ;    chairman,    T.    D.    Lynch ;    vice- 
chairman,  A.  W.  F.  Greene: 
"The  Mining  and  Metallurgy'  of  Nickel"    (illustrated),  by 
A.  J.  Wadhams. 
4  p.  m. — S}Tnposium   on  metallurgical  education:   "Not  How 

but  'W'^at  to  Teach." 
4  p.  m. — Practical   round   table  discussion  on   heat  treating; 

H.  J.  Lawson,   chairman. 
9:30   p.    m. — Smol<er   and    entertainment   in   auditorium.    Gen- 
eral Motors  Building. 

Wednesday,   Oct.    4 
10   a.   m. — General  heat  treating  problems : 

"Heat  Treating  in  Lead,"  by  R.  B.  Schwenk. 

"Furnace  Atmospheres  and  Their   Relation   to   Formation 

of  Scale,"  by  G.  C.  McCormack. 
Paper  by  J.  H.  Nelson. 
"Thermal     Transformation     of     Some     Chrome-Vanadium 

Steels."  by  J.  S.  Vanick. 
"Heat  Treating  of  Auto  Springs,"  by  A.  E.  Fuller. 
2   p.   m. — American  Drop  Forge   Institute   session : 

The  papers  presented  by  the  American  Drop  Forging  In- 
stitute will  be  of  interest  and  practical   value   to   the 
forging  industry. 
■I    p.   m. — Practical  round   table  discussion   on   heat    treating ; 
chairman.   John  Halbing. 

9  p.    m.— Carnival,    frolic    and    dance  :    auditorium.    General 

Motors  Building. 

Thursday,  Oct.  5 

10  a.  m. — Tool  steel  session: 

"The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Tool  Steels  from  the  Standpoint 


of   the   Producer  and   Consumer,"   by  W.    P.    Woodside. 
Paper  by  A.  E.  White. 
"Effects  of  .Structure   upon   Machining  of  Tool   Steel,"   by 

J.  V.  Emmons. 
"A  Metallographic  Study  of  Hollow  Drill  Steel,"  by  .v.   u 

Hoffman. 
2  p.  m. : 

"Some  Failures  in   Aircraft  Plane   and  Engine  Parts."   by 

J.   B.  Johnson. 
Paper  by  H.  J.  French. 
Paper  by  F.  M.  Nair. 
"Deterioration  of  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  in  Hot  Gaseous 

Ammonia."  by  J.  S.  Vanick. 
4    p.    m. — Practical    round    table    discussion    on    heat    treating' 

problems ;  Robert  Vincent,  chairman. 
7  p.  m. — Annual  banquet  of  American  Society  for  Steel  Treat- 
ing and  American   Drop  Forging  Institute  ;    ball   room. 

Statler  Hotel. 


10  a. 


Friday,  Oct.   fi 


"Heat  Treatment  and  Properties  of  Duralumin,"  by  H.  C. 
Kneer. 
10:45   a.  m. — Meeting  of  Standards  Committee  of  Americar* 

Society  for  Steel  Treating;  T.  D.  Lynch,  chairman. 
10:45  a.  m. — "Modern  Methods  in  the  Manufacture  of  Steel," 

moving  pictures. 
2  p.  m.— Research  session  ;  A.  E.  Wliite.  chairman  : 
"Governmental   Research."  by  W.  M.   Corse. 
"Research  on  Activities  of  Technical  Societies,"  by   .\     D 

Flinn. 
"The  Research  Laboratory,"  by  F.  O.  Clements. 
"The  E.xecutive  and  Research,"  by  Dr.  John  A.  Mathews. 

Plant  Visitation 

W.  B.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  plant  visitation  com- 
mittee, .is  making  arrangements  for  the  visitation  of 
the  following  plants:  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park 
and  River  Rouge  Plants;  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,, 
Central  Forge  &  Gear  Co.,  Lincoln  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit  Twist  Drill  Co.  and 
Iludson  Motor  Car  Co. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  of  plant  visitations  eacli 
day,  both  of  them  starting  from  the  General  Motor.s 
Building,  the  morning  trip  at  10  and  the  afternoon  trip 
at  2. 

Symposium  on  Metallurgical  Education 

Owing  to  the  requests  from  many  members  of  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  in  the  teaching^ 
profession  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  them  to 
have  a  conference  with  metallurgical  engineers  who 
are.  engaged  in  commercial  industries  so  that  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  might  better  prepare  their  stu- 
dents for  the  greatest  usefuliness,  a  symposium  on 
metallurgical  education  has  been  placed  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  convention  of  the  steel  treaters. 

Prof.  S.  L.  Goodale,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, will  be  chairman  of  the  session,  while  others 
contributing  to  the  symposium  will  be  Howard  J. 
Stagg,  assistant  manager  Halcomb  Steel  Co.;  H.  B. 
Knowlton,  central  continuation  'school,  Milwaukee; 
Prof.  John  Keller,  iron  and  steel  extension  department 
of  Purdue  University;  Prof.  H.  M.  Boylston,  professor 
of  metallurgy,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  Dr.  N. 

B.  Hoff'man,  metallurgist  Colonial  Steel  Co.;  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary,  metallurgist  Dodge  Motor  Car  Co.;  Dr.  John 
A.  Mathews,  president  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America; 
Prof.  O.  A.  Knight,  State  College,  Pa.;  Prof.  Frederick 
Crabtree,    Carnegie    Institute   of   Technologj',   and   Dr. 

C.  M.  Johnson,  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

This  symposium  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  productive  of  desirable  results  and  to  be  a 
regular  feature  of  the  future  conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Steel  Treating. 

Symposium  on  Hardness  Testing 

The  hardness  testing  committee  of  the  National 
Research  Council  will  hold  an  important  symposium 
during  the  convention.  The  symposium  will  be  in 
charge  of  Major  A.  E.  Bellis,  formerly  metallurgist, 
U.  S.  Armory,  Springfield,  and  at  present  president, 
Bellis  Heat  Treating  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  pro- 
gram follows: 

"Object  of  Committees,   Investigation   and   Questionnaire," 
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by  Major  A.  E.  Bellis,  chairman  of  hardness  testing  com- 
mittee. 

"Significance  of  Hardness  Tests,"  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Hollnagel, 
General  Electric  Co. 

"Hardness  and  Its  Relation  to  Magnetic  Properties,"  by 
Prof.  R.  S.  Williams.  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

"Discussion  of  Methods  of  Hardness  Testing." 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  both  societies  C.  F. 
Kettering,  president  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories 
Co.  and  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating  since  its  organization,  will  serve  as  toast- 
master.  President  Burton  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  one  of  the  best  dinner  speakers  in  the  coun- 
try, will  address  the  banqueters.  There  will  be  other 
speakers  of  national  prominence,  including  the  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan  and  some  chief  executives  of  the  larg- 
est steel  companies  in  the  country.  The  number  of 
banqueters  will  be  limited  to  1000. 

Entertainment 

Extensive  plans  have  been  made  by  the  Detroit 
chapter  for  the  entertainment  of  members  and  guests. 


Monday  evening,  Oct.  2,  has  been  left  open  in  order 
that  the  visitors  may  have  the  opportunity  to  thor- 
oughly study  the  exhibits  which  will  be  open  nearly 
every  evening  as  well  as  each  day.  On  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, Oct.  3,  beginning  at  9.30,  Frank  G.  Davis,  chaii- 
man  of  the  entertainment  committee,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Detroit  chapter,  will  give  a  smoker  in  the 
large  auditorium  of  the  General  Motors  Building. 
Extensive  plans  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
which  promises  to  eclipse  everything  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  4,  beginning  at  9  in 
the  main  auditorium  of  the  General  Motors  Building, 
the  Detroit  chapter  will  hold  a  carnival,  frolic  and 
dance  for  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  guests. 
All  of  the  entertainment  features  of  the  carnival  as 
•well  as  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  a  joyous  frolic  will 
be  on  hand  and  the  local  committee  is  sparing  no  ex- 
pense to  make  this  event  one  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend.  On 
Thursday  evening,  Oct.  5,  is  scheduled  the  annual  ban- 
quet at  the  Statler  Hotel. 


METAL  TRADES  CONFERENCE 

Branch  Secretaries  Hold  Their  Semi-Annual 
Meeting  at  Mihvaukee 

All  but  four  of  the  twenty-four  local  branch 
secretaries  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
met  on  Aug.  16  and  17  at  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Athletic  Club  for  their  semi-annual  conference.  In 
opening  the  meeting,  W.  W.  Coleman,  Bucyrus  Co., 
president  of  the  national  association,  gave  an  interest- 
ing review  of  the  political  history  of  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin.  He  pointed  out  that  immigrants  of  a 
radical  and  socialistic  tendency  were  in  the  majority 
among  the  early  settlers.  At  one  time  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  State  legislature  which  required  that 
all  property  be  divided  every  Saturday,  or  oftener  if 
necessary.     It  was  defeated. 

Some  of  the  visiting  secretaries  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  for  many  years  the  metal  trades  have  pre- 
dominated in  the  industrial  activity  of  Milwaukee  in- 
stead of  the  brewing  industry. 

Papers  on  various  phases  of  their  work  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  secretaries.  These  included  "An  Up- 
to-Date  Employment  Bureau,"  by  Chester  M.  Culver; 
"Objections  to  Legislation  Favoring  Unemployment  and 
Health  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions,"  by  J.  M. 


Manly;  "Experience  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Branch  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  with  Its  Mutual 
Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  Bureau,"  by  A.  W. 
Blodgett;  "Comparative  Wage  Schedules,"  by  W.  J. 
Cronin;  "What  is  'Normal,'"  by  Lewis  Atherton; 
"Legislation,"  by  H.  A.  Jansen;  "Superintendents'  and 
Foremen's  Clubs,"  by  Paul  Blatchford;  "Need  and 
Value  of  Economic  Education  of  Employees,"  by 
Donald  Tulloch,  and  "Turnover — Causes  and  Remedy," 
by  T.  F.  Silkman. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  Chairman  Fairbairn 
to  devise  a  more  comprehensive  comparative  statement 
of  wages  paid  in  the  various  localities,  than  that  which 
has  been  issued  for  some  time  by  the  local  branches  and 
the  national  office  of  the  association. 

The  result  of  the  survey  recently  completed  by  the 
association  in  regard  to  industrial  betterment  work 
was  presented  in  tabulated  form. 

H.  J.  Wiegand,  Cutler-Hammer  Co.,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  branch;  Commissioner  Sayre, 
Councilor  Hibbard  and  Secretary  Fischer  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  and  some  ten  secretaries  of 
allied  associations;  J.  B.  Doan,  American  Tool  Works 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Paul  T.  Norton,  Case  Crane  & 
Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  J.  W.  O'Leary, 
Arthur  J.  O'Leary  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago — the  last  three 
being  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional association — attended  the  meeting. 


American  Electrochemical  Society's  Fall 
Meeting 

Final  arrangements  for  the  forty-second  general 
meeting  of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society,  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  Sept.  21,  22  and  23,  are  being  made. 
The  technical  program  for  Thursday,  Sept.  21,  will 
include  papers  on  electrolysis  and  electroplating.  The 
recently  organized  division  on  electrodeposition  (G.  B. 
Hogaboom,  chairman;  William  Blum,  secretary)  will 
be  well  represented  and  take  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. One  of  the  papers  will  deal  with  the  physical 
properties  of  electrolj^ic  iron.  There  will  also  be  pa- 
pers on  zinc,  brass,  and  other  electro  deposited  metals. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning,  a 
symposium  on  "Industrial  Heating"  will  be  in  progress. 
The  electrothermic  division  (Bradley  Stoughton,  chair- 
man; Colin  G.  Fink,  secretary)  which  held  a  success- 
ful symposium  on  "Electric  Cast  Iron"  at  the  Balti- 
more meeting,  in  April,  will  again  be  in  charge. 
Twelve  papers  especially  prepared  for  this  session 
and  dwelling  on  industrial  heating  in  electric  fur- 
naces, will  cover  history  of  industrial  heating;  prin- 
ciples of  design  of  furnaces;  comparison  of  fuel  costs 
in  different  types  of  electric  furnaces,  and  with  com- 
bustion furnaces  (in  this  connection,  electric  energy 
would  be  estimated  as  a  "fuel  cost") ;  resistor  mate- 
rials;  specific   heats;    electric  conductivity   of   insulat- 


ing   materials    at    industrial    furnace    temperatures; 
heat  emissivity,  and  heat  transfer. 

There  will  be  an  excursion  to  Shawinigan  Falls  to 
inspect  the  various  industrial  plants  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  centers  on  the  continent.  A  popular 
lecture  on  the  "Progress  in  Physical  Science"  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday  evening.  Section  Q  will  be 
in  charge  of  an  old-fashioned  smoker  on  Friday  even- 
ing. The  headquarters  for  this  meeting  will  be  the 
Hotel  Windsor. 


International  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  •will  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy, 
March  18-24,  1923.  Present  indications  are  that  there- 
will  be  from  200  to  300  American  business  men  in 
attendance.  Among  those  who  have  made  reservations 
on  the  Steamship  Caronia  for  the  cruise  organized  by 
the  American  Section  for  the  meeting  are: 

A.  C.  Bedford,  chairman  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  20  Broadway,  New  York;  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
president  Barnes-Ames  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New  York; 
William  Butterworth,  president  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline, 
111.;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Hurley  Machine  Co.,  Chicago, 
formerly  Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board; 
R.  P.  Lamont,  president  American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chicago;  and  Clarence  H.  Howard,  president  Common- 
wealth Steel   Co.,  St.  Louis. 


General  Resumption  of  Mining  Is  Probable 

Decided  Change  Comes  Suddenly  in  the  Pittsburgh  District 

— Signing  of  the  Cleveland  Agreement  Is 

Now  Expected 


Pittsburgh,  Aug.  22. — A  marked  change  has  de- 
veloped in  the  past  24  hours  with  regard  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  a  general  resumption  of  bituminous  coal 
mining:  will  come  within  the  next  few  days.  Even  as 
receniiy  as  yesterday  the  thought  was  that  coal  opera- 
tors representing  the  great  bulk  cf  the  tonnage  in  this 
and  nearby  fields  would  continue  to  hold  out  against 
signing  the  agreement  reached  last  week  in  Cleveland, 
but  to-day  has  brought  definite  signs  of  a  break  in 
the  ranks  of  these  operators  and  the  general  feeling  is 
that  before  the  week  ends  the  Cleveland  terms  will  be 
accepted  by  practically  all  of  the  producers  who  hither- 
to have  operated  under  agreement  with  the  unions. 

Disappointment  is  felt  in  a  good  many  quarters  over 
the  sudden  change  in  the  situation  since  it  apparently 
spells  a  victory  for  the  union  miners  and  some  ex- 
press the  view  that  it  merely  means  the  postponing  of 
a  definite  settlement  until  next  spring  when  a  new 
agreem.ent  will  have  to  be  negotiated. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  to-day  posted  a  notice 
restoring  the  Sept.  1,  1920,  wage  scales  in  the  Connells- 
ville  district  except  on  common  labor,  which  goes  to 
?3.60  per  day  of  nine  hours,  as  compared  with  $5.40 
per  day  in  the  1920  scale.  This  class  of  labor  lately 
has  been  getting  $3  per  day  and  the  increase  figures 
out  exactly  20  per  cent,  the  same  increase  which  the 
Steel  Corporation  will  make  in  the  steel  mills  effective 
Sept.  1.    The  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  coal  miners 


and  coke  oven  operators  goes  into  effect  to-morrow, 
and  the  scale  of  inside  mine  labor,  which  has  been  from 
.$5  to  $5.05,  now  goes  to  $7.50  to  $7.55. 

The  one  favorable  development  in  connection  with 
the  coal  strike,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  steel  indus- 
try here,  is  that  the  largest  gains  in  production  have 
been  in  the  Connellsville  district,  where  so  many  of 
the  steel  companies  have  their  own  mines.  The  failure 
of  the  union  leaders  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  to  give 
consideration  or  recognition  to  those  in  the  non-union 
fields  that  joined  the  union  during  the  strike  convinced 
these  men  that  they  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with 
and  they  have  been  showing  considerable  anxiety  lately 
to  get  back  to  work.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  a  Steel 
Corporation  mining  subsidiary  in  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict, has  benefited  particularly  as  a  result  of  this 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  men. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association,  the 
Freeport  Thick  Vein  Operators'  Association,  the  North- 
ern West  Virginia  Coal  Producers'  Association,  and  the 
operators  in  the  Kanawha,  W.  Va.,  district  and  in  the 
Cumberland,  Md.,  district  all  have  had  the  Cleveland 
agreement  before  them  for  consideration,  and  all  of 
them  so  far  have  refu.sed  to  sign,  but  may  do  so.  The 
Cumberland  operators  announced  that  they  would  pay 
the  scale  in  effect  prior  to  the  strike,  but  in  taking  this 
action  they  emphasized  that  it  did  not  carry  with  it 
recognition  of  the  union  or  a.  continuance  of  the  check- 
off scheme. 


Desperate  Efforts  of  Union  Leaders 


Uniontown,  Pa.,  Aug.  19. — Production  in  the 
Connellsville  bituminous  region  continues  to  increase 
with  a  larger  number  of  workmen  manning  plants  in 
the  territory.  The  Monongahela  division,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  today  placed  cars  at  12  plants  on  the 
division  which,  it  is  said,  will  resume  work  on  Monday 
morning  after  an  idleness  since  last  April  1. 

A  gain  of  some  500  cars  in  the  week's  shipments 
over  shipments  for  the  preceding  week  out  of  the  region 
is  indicated  in  estimates  available  here  this  evening. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  150  and  200  men  are 
being  imported  into  the  region  every  4S  hours.  Oper- 
ators, it  is  understood,  have  given  their  former  em- 
ployees their  last  opportunity  to  return  to  work.  Fail- 
ure to  comply  will  result  in  immediate  evictions  and 
the  placing  of  new  workmen  in  the  homes. 

Desperate  efforts  are  being  made  by  union  leaders 
in  the  Connellsville  region  to  hold  their  men  in  line 
while  other  union  workers  go  back  to  work  in  the  union 
fields.  Outwardly,  the  union  men  in  the  region  seem 
more  determined  than  ever.  Under  the  surface,  how- 
ever, a  far  different  condition  exists.  There  is  a  pretty 
general  feeling  that  the  union  is  preparing  to  throw 
overboard  the  Connellsville  miners  who  struck  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  union  men  and  then  affiliated  them- 
selves with  the  union.  That  these  men  are  asking 
questions  was  indicated  in  a  statement  issued  over  the 
signature  of  William  Feeney  and  three  other  union 
leaders  in  which  they  declared  that  the  "full  support" 
of  the  union  would  be  placed  back  of  the  men  in  this 
region  until  they  win  their  fight.  What  this  "full  sup- 
port" is  was  not  stated.  Most  observers  believe  there 
will  be  a  break  in  the  union  ranks  within  the  next  fort- 
night or  so  unless  the  union  extends  material  assistance 
in  the  way  of  financial  benefits  and  commissary.  The 
strikers  in  the  region  are  continuing  their  solicitations 
for  help  throughout  the  county,  but  are  not  getting 
very  much  support.  The  answer  to  their  appeal  usually 
is  "go  back  to  work   and  earn  the  money  you  need." 


The  strike  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in  public  support 
in  the  county. 

Reports  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  wages 
in  the  region  were  spread  during  the  week.  These  were 
effectually  suppressed  by  operators.  The  position  of 
the  operators  is  unmistakable.  The  mines  will  be  oper- 
ated under  the  present  scale  and  there  will  be  no 
recognition  of  the  union.  Developments  during  the 
week  have  served  to  emphasize  this  stand  by  the 
operators. 

May   Reduce   Number   of   Foreigners 

New  phases  in  the  labor  situation  are  developing 
which  are  being  watched  with  great  interest  by  those 
involved  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  region. 
Stories  were  published  during  the  week  that  a  large 
clement  of  the  foreign  population  in  the  region  would 
be  weeded  out  in  the  return  to  operating  normalcy  and 
would  be  replaced  by  men  being  brought  into  the 
region.  The  majority  of  the  men  imported  are  Ameri- 
cans and  negroes.  One  large  company  alone  brought 
in  350  new  men   in  three  days. 

Just  to  what  extent  the  alien  workers  in  the  region 
will  be  eliminated  remains  to  be  seen.  A  large  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  strike  in  the  region,  in  the 
opinion  of  observers,  may  be  charged  to  activities  of 
certain  alien  organizations.  These  activities  have  been 
brought  formally  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  an  investigation  is  under  way,  although 
the  department  hesitated  to  pi-oceed,  it  is  stated,  for  a 
time  until  the  facts  were  more  elaborately  presented. 
The  demand  for  action  was  taken  to  the  Federal  de- 
partment by  the  new  Fayette  County  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation. 

No  specific  alien  organizations  have  been  named  and 
no  specific  foreign  group  is  charged  with  these  activities 
in  the  absence  of  complete  investigation  by  Federal 
officials. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  the  influx  of 
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colored  workmen.  In  some  labor  groups  there  is  a 
tendency  to  demand  that  the  men  who  have  joined  the 
union  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  the  fight 
for  the  organization  of  the  region  and  return  to  work 
in  order  to  pi-event  a  further  influx  of  workers. 


The  whole  situation  is  one  of  watchful  waiting.  The 
operators,  for  the  most  part,  are  proceeding  with 
efforts  to  return  to  normal  operation.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  which  is  now 
operating  at  around  40  per  cent. 


Further  Recessions  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 


YoUNGSTOWN,  Aug.  22. — Though  operating  sched- 
ules of  Valley  iron  and  steel  interests  continue  to  show 
recessions,  makers  express  hope  that  the  low  point  in 
the  current  movement  has  been  reached,  and  the  next 
change  of  consequence  will  be  upward.  Plants  are 
operating  on  a  narrow  margin  of  coal,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected additional  suspensions  will  be  largely  averted. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  suspended 
the  third  blast  furnace  in  its  East  Youngstown  com- 
plement, leaving  but  three  independent  stacks  pouring 
in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys,  and  nine  fur- 
naces of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  five  at  the  Ohio  Works, 
Youngstown,  and  four  at  New  Castle,  Pa.  The  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are  each 
operating  one  furnace. 

The  Bessemer  department  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  com- 
pany is  scheduled  for  three  days'  production  this  week, 
when  it  will  become  idle.  One  merchant  bar  mill  and 
one  skelp  mill,  which  were  active  last  week  at  the 
Sheet  &  Tube  property,  are  down,  while  schedules  of 
the  Republic  company  provide  for  one  less  bar  mill  at 
the  Brown-Bonnell  works. 

The  Girard  plant  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, producer  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  is  wholly  idle. 

While  106  sheet  mills  are  scheduled  by  Valley  in- 
terests, the  actual  operating  number  is  somewhat  less, 
varying  from  day  to  day,  and  dependent  upon  labor 
supply.  Last  week,  for  instance,  schedules  met  serious 
interruption  because  of  the  hot  wave  which  engulfed 


Middle  Western  States,  causing  many  hot  mill  workers 
to  desert  the  rolls. 

Of  the  51  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  33  are  charged.  Fabricators  are 
short  on  some  steel  supplies,  their  stocks  being  unbal- 
anced, but  their  production  is  largely  unaffected. 

Aside  from  the  suspension  of  its  blast  furnace,  the 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.  has  met  with  little  interference  to 
its  activity.  The  company  is  maintaining  its  open- 
hearth  department  and  finishing  mills  at  a  normal  rate. 

Schedules  of  the  principal  Valley  interests,,  for  the 
week  of  Aug.  21,  are: 

Young.stown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. — One  blast  furnace,  six 
open  hearths,  Bessemer  three  days,  two  blooming  and  bar 
mills,  three  skelp  mills,  nine  pipe  <'urnaces,  14  sheet  mills, 
and  partial  wire,  rod  and  conduit   operations. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. — One  blast  furnace,  eight  open 
hearths,  one  blooming  and  one  bar  mill,  one  skelp  mill,  four 
pipe  furnaces,  three  merchant  bar  mills  and  16  sheet  mills 
at  the  Niles  plant. 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. — One  blast  furnace,  seven  open 
hearths,  blooming  and  bar  mills,  both  plate  mills  and  28  sheet 
mills  scheduled. 

Trumbull  Steel  Co. — Seven  open  hearths,  blooming  and 
bar  mills,  three  strip  mills  and  44  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills. 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co. — Five  open  hearths,  blooming  and 
bar  complements,  nine  sheet  and  four  strip  mills. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co. — Ohio  Works.  90  per  cent ;  Upper  Union 
Works,  normal  ;  Lower  Union  Works,  idle ;  McDonald  bar 
mills  at  90  per  cent. 


Serious  Shortage  in  Copper  Country  Feared 


Detroit,  Aug.  19. — The  Lake  Superior  copper 
country,  including  the  properties  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Co.,  is  facing  the  prospect  of  a  fuelless 
winter  and  consequent  suspension  of  operations,  ac- 
cording to  information  which  has  come  to  the  office  of 
the  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Detroit. 
Practically  all  coal  used  in  both  the  copper  and  iron 
ore  mines  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  State  is 
shipped  by  boat  from  Lake  Erie  ports  and  as  less  than 
3,000,000  tons  of  the  8,000,000  annually  required  at 
upper  lake  ports  has  gone  forward  this  season,  this 
represents  proportionately  what  the  fuel  situation  is  in 
the  mining  region  of  the  State  which  is  included  in  the 
"head  of  the  lakes"  area. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  copper  mines  have  been 
closed  during  the  last  two  years  due  to  market  and 
labor  conditions,  only  reopening  during  the  last  spring 
and  summer,  the  prospect  of  another  enforced  shut- 
down at  a  time  when  market  conditions  are  constantly 
improving  is  causing  considerable  anxiety  among  both 
operators  and  workers.  A  shut-down  of  the  Michigan 
mines  would  have  a  far  reaching  effect  in  the  industry, 
as  the  State  ranks  third  in  copper  production,  with  a 
normal  output  of  between  150,000,000  and  200,000,000 
pounds. 

Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Spencer,  at  Washing- 
ton, has  given  assurance  that  increased  shipments  of 
coal  would  be  consigned  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  while 
the  season  of  navigation  is  open,  but  current  shipments 
are  far  from  sufficient  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
large  shortage. 

Grover  C.  Good,  of  the  Globe  Knitting  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  has  been  named  chief  of  the  manufacturers' 
division  of  the  State  Fuel  Administration  office.  He 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  manufac- 
turers named  by  the  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation which  will  devote  its  time  to  the  task  of  procur- 
ing enough  fuel  to  keep  as  many  industries  of  the  State 
going. as  is  possible. 

The  industries  of  Michigan  have  contracts  with  the 
coal  mine  companies  which  not  a  few  have  declared 


they  will  not  permit  to  be  broken.  They  contend  that 
there  is  no  existing  Federal  or  State  legislation  author- 
izing the  priority  rules  laid  down  by  the  Federal  fuel 
office  whereby  certain  industries  may  be  classed  as  non- 
essential in  the  distribution  of  coal  and  they  declare 
that  they  will  hold  railroads  liable  for  damages  in  the 
event  coal  loaded  at  the  mines,  in  compliance  with  con- 
tracts, is  shipped  elsewhere.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  over  which  much  of  Michigan's  industrial 
fuel  is  shipped,  has  taken  the  stand  that  all  fuel  con- 
signed to  its  lines  will  be  delivered  to  consignees  regard- 
less of  priority  orders  to  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is 
able  to  handle  such  shipments. 

Survey  of  Fuel  Conditions 

John  L.  Lovett,  managing  director  of  the  Michigan 
Manufacturers'  Association,  representing  1200  indus- 
trial firms,  with  approximately  500,000  employees,  is 
completing  a  questionnaire  to  determine  the  amount  of 
fuel  on  hand  for  industrial  purposes.  Out  of  the  1200 
forms  sent  out,  about  400  have  been  returned  showing 
a  surplus  of  250,000  tons  for  those  industries  report- 
ing. This  is  equivalent  to  a  30  days'  supply,  on  the 
average.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  industries  of 
Michigan  are  almost  exclusive  users  of  power  fur- 
nished by  the  two  largest  public  utilities  of  the  State, 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  and  the  Consumers'  Power  Co. 

Effects  of  the  coal  shortage  are  beginning  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller  factories 
and  the  suspension  of  work  in  certain  departments  of 
the  larger  plants.  Two  of  the  largest  motor  car  fac- 
tories in  Detroit  are  running  with  less  than  a  week's 
supply  of  coal  ahead.  Suspension  of  these  two  plants 
alone  would  throw  50,000  to  60,000  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Railroad  bidding  for  coal  in  the  open  market  has 
created  a  runaway  market  in  the  Detroit  area,  $12  and 
$15  a  ton  frequently  being  paid  speculators  who  are  in 
some  unexplained  manner  obtaining  large  shipments 
while  the  State  Fuel  Administration  reports  that  prac- 
tically no  so-called   priority  coal   has  been  shipped   to 
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Michigan  because  of  the  fact  that  such  orders  have  not 
been  accompanied  by  gruarantees  of  payment  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Administration. 

Motor  car  manufacturers  have  been  forced  generally 
to  curtail  operations  owing  to  their  inability  to  obtain 
freight  cars  for  both  in  and  out  bound  shipments. 
Body  makers  report  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sheet  metal.  Most  of  the  factories  are  using  motor 
trucks  between  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
other  nearby  parts  producing  centers  in  obtaining  ma- 
terials which  the  railroads  have  been  unable  to  move. 
These  truck  shipments,  however,  are  confined  to 
smaller  parts.  Inventories  are  at  a  very  low  mark 
owing  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers,  this  season,  have 
been  wary  of  again  being  caught  with  huge  supplies 
on  hand  as  they  were  last  year  when  prices  began 
tumbling. 

The  Employers'  Association  of  Detroit  reports  a 
gain  of  812  in  employment  among  79  firms  reporting 
during  the  current  week.  The  total  this  week  is 
182,545. 


LOWER   COAL   PRICES 


Brilij;h   Miner.*''  Reaction  to  Supplying  (^oal 
to  America 

In  connection  with  American  coal  orders  placed  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  miners  in  the  Rhondda  dis- 
trict have  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  South 
Wales  executive  council  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
coal  from  being  supplied,  as  its  shipment  would  tend  to 
break  the  strike  of  the  American  miners.  This  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred,  by  the  executive  council,  to  the 
International  Miners'  Committee. 

It  is  also  questioned  whether  the  coal-loading  docks 
are  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  rush 
of  American  orders.  This  has  resulted  in  some  dis- 
cussion favoring  the  three-shift  system  of  working  at 
the  docks,  but  it  is  reported  unlikely  that  such  a  step 
will  be  taken.  It  is  regarded  as  possibly  opening  the 
door  to  labor  trouble,  and  the  railroad  and  dock  inter- 
ests are  both  opposed  to  it,  especially  as  the  present 
two-shifts  (each  of  8  hr.  actual  work)  are  reported 
giving  results  considered  satisfactory. 


Washington  More  Optimistic 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — Negotiations  between  mi- 
ners and  operators  during  the  past  week  have  brought 
about  additional  production  of  bituminous  coal  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  85,000,000  tons  per  year,  and  it 
is  now  estimated  that  the  total  output  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  285,000,000  tons,  against  a  normal  output  placed 
at  550,000,000  tons.  This  has  given  a  tone  of  optimism 
to  the  coal  strike  situation,  enhanced  by  the  gradual 
reopening  of  fields  that  have  follow-ed  one  after  another 
such  as  in  southern  Ohio,  sections  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  with  the  hope  that  other  set- 
tlements are  on  the  verge  of  being  put  into  effect  so  as 
to  reopen  all  of  the  fields,  especially  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  also  is  believed  the  anthracite  strike  is  about  to  be 
settled  and  output  resumed  in  the  near  future. 

The  railroad  strike  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  further 
parley  in  New  York  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and 
while  administration  circles  which  are  closely  follow- 
ing negotiations  between  railroad  e.xecutives  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  brotherhood  as  "mediators,"  a  more 
cautious  tone  has  been  adopted  as  to  their  outcome.  At 
the  same  time  officials  profess  to  believe  that  a  settle- 
ment of  the  seniority  right  issue  is  near  at  hand.  It  is 
recalled,  however,  that  a  number  of  favorable  predic- 
tions have  failed  to  materialize,  and  for  that  reason 
forecasts  are  made  with  considerable  circumspection. 


It  is  reported  that  60  car-loads  of  Russian  man- 
ganese a  day  are  shipped  from  Tchiatouri,  Georgia, 
and  transhipped  in  Shorapani,  where  the  loading  is  de- 
layed owing  to  a  lack  of  cars.  Preliminary  work  is 
going  on  at  Tchiatouri  for  the  exploitation  of  further 
mines,  which  causes  an  influx  of  workmen. 


Valley  Manufacturers  Obtain   Some  Relief — Pipe 
Inquiry  Is  Active 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Aug.  22.— Firmer  steel  demand  is  re- 
ported by  Valley  makers,  with  price  advances  becoming 
applicable  on  sheets,  pipe,  bars,  plates  and  wire  prod- 
ucts. While  coal  prices  are  perceptibly  softening,  pro- 
ducers do  not  look  for  a  restoration  of  prices  existing 
prior  to  July  1  for  some  time.  Pennsylvania  coal  is 
now  purchasable  at  $6.50,  in  comparison  with  recent 
maximums  of  $8  and  $9,  and  industrial  consumers  be- 
lieve that  further  reductions  impend  which  will  bring 
coal  down  to  a  $5  base  price  for  the  time  being. 

Coal  supply  continues  to  be  the  dominating  influence 
in  the  market.  Larger  tonnages  are  coming  into  the 
Valleys  from  the  Connellsville  district,  but  railroad 
congestion  is  still  holding  up  supplies  from  the  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fields. 

Pipe  makers  report  more  active  inquiry  for  lap- 
weld  sizes,  with  substantial  unfilled  commitments  on 
buttweld  sizes.  The  Republic  company  is  operating 
three  lapweld  units  and  one  buttweld  mill.  Line  pipe 
and  oil  country  goods  are  in  active  demand. 

One  Valley  interest  has  made  substantial  pur- 
chases of  Bessemer  steel  lately,  getting  some  tonnage 
from  a  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  and  some  from  an 
independent  maker  at  Pittsburgh.  The  §35  quotation 
on  semi-finished  material  is  now  only  nominal,  apply- 
ing simply  to  contract  business.  Where  new  tonnage 
may  be  placed,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  from  $2  to  $3 
more  per  ton. 

Sheet  production  has  been  affected  very  little  by  the 
current  strikes.  Price  advance  by  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  on  fourth  quarter  business  strengthens 
the  position  of  those  independents  which  have  been 
quoting  from  2.50c.  to  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed;  3.30c. 
to  3.40c.  for  black  and  4.30c.  to  4.40c.  for  galvanized. 

Strip  demand  from  the  automobile  industry  is 
maintaining  production  in  this  direction,  with  prices 
firm.  Hot-rolled  strips  range  from  2.50c.  to  2.75c.  The 
Ford  Motor  Co.  is  absorbing  large  tonnages  produced 
in  the  Valleys. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  has  been  entering  some  im- 
portant plate  business  and  both  its  84-in.  and  132-in. 
mills  are  working  off  tonnages.  Fabricating  interests 
and  tank  builders  are  the  principal  factors  in  the 
market.  One  boiler  and  tank  interest  in  the  Valley, 
which  recently  enlarged  its  capacity,  is  operating  day 
and  night  shifts. 


Automobile  Production  High 

Reports  to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  indicate  that  July  production  of  pas.senger 
ears  and  trucks  approximated  246,600,  compared  with 
the  high  record  of  288,000  in  June.  Ihis  is  the  highest 
July  in  the  history  of  the  indu.^try,  exceeding  July, 
1921,  by  39  per  cent  and  July,  1920,  the  best  previous 
July,  by  20  per  cent.  "The  July  record,"  says  Auto- 
motive hidustries,  "brings  total  production  for  the  year 
up  to  1,403,000  cars  and  indicates  that  1922  will  be  the 
industry's  greatest  year— unless  the  railroad  and  coal 
strike  situation  exerts  a  serious  curtailing  influence 
on  manufacturing  activities  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 


The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City, 
111.,  has  completed  a  17-in.  gas  line  which  takes  surplus 
gas  from  its  blast  furnace  to  a  gas  holder  at  the  nearby 
Robert.?  coke  oven  plant  for  use  at  the  ovens.  A  gas 
washing  plant  has  also  been  built  at  the  blast  furnace. 
At  the  coke  ovens,  a  Schuette  and  Koerting  blower  is 
used,  having  a  capacity  of  500,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per 
hour. 


The  plant  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Products  Co.,  Mineral 
Ridge,  Ohio,  which  has  been  shut  down  for  about  18 
months,  will  be  offered  for  sale  shortly.  The  company 
was  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  §500,000,  $300,000 
of  which  has  been  issued  and  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  conduit  tubing  and  other  steel  products. 
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COST   OF  THE   THREE-SHIFT    DAY 


Canvass  Being  Made  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufac- 
turers to  Determine  What  the 
Increase  Will  Be 

The  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute appointed  after  the  conference  with  President 
Harding  in  May  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  12- 
hour  day  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  making  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  preparatory  to 
making  its  report  in  the  coming  fall.  In  gathering 
facts  the  committee  is  carrying  its  inquiry  into  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  all  producers  of  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots  and  semi-finished  and  finished  steel  products 
are  being  asked  to  contribute  information. 


The  questionnaire  adopted,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
data  sheet  on  the  following  page,  goes  thoroughly  into 
the  problem.  The  aim  is  to  get  complete  statistics  of 
the  present  distribution  of  forces  in  respect  to  8-hour 
and  12-hour  shifts,  also  of  the  number  of  workers  whose 
day  is  10  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  machinists,  molders, 
electrical  workers  and  workers  in  other  trades  tributary 
to  mill  operations. 

The  manufacturers  are  asked  to  indicate  what  per- 
centage of  hourly  wage  advance  would  be  necessary  in 
their  opinion  to  compensate  for  the  fewer  hours'  pay 
under  the  three-shift  plan.  They  -are  also  asked  to 
indicate  what  the  increase  in  their  annual  pay  roll 
would  be,  assuming  that  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  is 
increased  50  per  cent  under  a  change  from  12-hour  to 
8-hour  turns.  Calculations  are  also  to  be  made  indi- 
cating the  increased  cost  per  ton  of  all  products  under 
a  change  from  12-hour  to  8-hour  shifts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CALVIN  W.  RICE 


A  Mission   to   the   Congress  in   Brazil   as   Repre- 
sentative of  American  Engineers 

Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  Engineers'  Club  in  New  York,  Mon- 
day evening,  Aug.  21,  marking  his  departure  for  the 
engineering  congress  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  which  opens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  on  Sept.  9.  Mr.  Rice  was  selected  for  this  mis- 
sion by  the  council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers.  He  sails  from  New  York  on  Aug.  24 
on  the  steamer  Pan-America,  which  will  convey  Secre- 
tary of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  party  to  the  Bra- 
zilian capital. 

The  dinner  of  Monday  evening  was  attended  by 
about  50  members  of  the  various  engineering  societies, 
including  a  number  of  presidents  and  past  presidents, 
and  was  presided  over  by  J.  W.  Lieb,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Edison  Co.  The  speakers,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Lieb,  were  Dean  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  Ambrose 
Swasey,  J.  V.  Davies,  Charles  F.  Rand,  John  R.  Free- 
man, A.  R.  Ledoux,  Gano  Dunn  and  E.  J.  Mehren. 
Much  was  said  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Rice's  talents  as  a  dip- 
lomat and  in  recognition  of  the  marked  accomplish- 
ment of  his  16  years  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineers.  It  was  brought  out  that  Mr.  Rice  had 
steadily  worked  for  a  larger  place  for  the  engineer  in 
American  life,  and  had  achieved  much  in  the  further- 
ance of  closer  international  relations  among  engineer- 
ing organizations.  In  the  United  States,  through  a 
national  net  work  of  local  sections,  professional  divi- 
sions, and  administrative  committees,  the  combined 
engineering  societies  have  enlisted  the  co-operation  of 
nearly  200,000  members.  Always  the  aim  had  been  for 
an  increasing  contribution  by  the  engineering  profes- 
sion to  the  public"  good. 

Among  them,  the  speakers  pieced  together  note- 
worthy features  of  Mr.  Rice's  work,  particular  refer- 
ence being  made  to  his  stay  at  Skibo  Castle,  when  An- 
drew Carnegie's  co-operation  was  secured  in  the  plan 
for  the  erection  of  the  engineering  societies'  building 
and  that  of  the  Engineers'  Club,  in  New  York,  and  to 
Mr.  Rice's  management  of  the  visit  of  .\merican  me- 
chanical engineers  to  Great  Britain  in  1910.  Confidence 
was  expressed  that  his  mission  to  South  America  would 
bind  more  closely  together  the  associated  engineers  of 
the  two  Americas,  just  as  had  been  done  by  the  mission 
of  American  engineers  to  Europe  last  year  and  by  other 
efforts  for  closer  co-operation  in  which  Mr.  Rice  had 
been  a  prime  mover.  He  was  referred  to  as  one  who 
had  succeeded  well  in  the  difficult  role  of  servant  to 
many  masters;  but  another  speaker,  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Rice's  mastery  of  the   art  of  getting  others  to  work, 


thought  it  might  more  appropriately  be  said  that  he 
had  been  "served  by  many  masters." 

In  addition  to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Mr.  Rice  will  represent  at  the  congress  at 
Rio  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Engi- 
neering Foundation,  the  John  Fritz  Metal  Board  and  the 
Engineering  Division  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
The  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  will  be  represented  by  Thomas  T.  Read, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  by  Verne  L.  Havens,  editor  of 
Ingenieria  Inteniacional,  New  York. 

Mr.  Rice,  in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  congress, 
will  visit  South  American  engineering  centers  in  be- 
half of  organized  engineering.  There  are  Latin  Ameri- 
can engineering  societies  at  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Santiago,  Lima  and  Havana.  In  Buenos  Aires.  San- 
tiago and  Havana  there  are  associations  of  members 
of  American  engineering  societies  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Lima  similar  associations  are  being  formed.  Mr. 
Rice  plans  to  return  to  New  York  about  Nov.  10. 


Purchases  of  Machine  Tools 

Chicago,  Aug.  22. — The  Union  Pacific  has  closed 
for  approximately  $200,000  worth  of  machine  tools. 
The  list  of  this  equipment  has  been  pending  for  some 
time,  having  been  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
June  29. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  also  commenced  to  buy 
against  its  outstanding  list  of  machine  tools  with  the 
probability  that  purchases  totaling  $150,000  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  week. 


Wire  Goods  Makers  Merge 

The  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
Cassady-Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  Andrews  Wire 
&•  Iron  Co.,  Rockford,  111.  and  Watford,  Canada,  have 
consolidated  as  a  $1,000,000  corporation  with  head- 
quarters at  28  Union  St.,  Worcester.  Several  other 
concerns  are  involved,  including  the  Ayres  Mfg.  Co., 
Pawtuckot,  R.  I.,  and  the  Wood-Sherwood  Co..  Lowell, 
Mass.  The  new  name  will  be  the  Washburn  Co.  The 
Wire  Goods  Co.  was  established  in  Worcester  in  1880, 
while  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  concern  is  the  oldest  making 
kitchenware  in  the  country. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are:  Charles  G. 
Washburn,  president;  Arthur  C.  Andrews,  Rockford, 
111.,  Perry  M.  Shepard,  Chicago,  and  William  L.  Walker, 
vice-presidents;  Reginald  Washburn,  treasurer  and 
general  manager;  Irving  A.  Green,  secretary.  The 
officers  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 
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Tube  Mills; 

Tube  MiUs: 
S  . 

Tubes: 

$ 

(From 
Semi-Fin) 

Tubes: 

Tubes: 
S 

.\nnual  Capacitv          „       i"-?^-  "en 
G  T                  ■           Over  10-hr.  Men 

Total 

100 

$ 

(From 
Semi-Fin) 

$ 

. .  %  Increase 
of  Total: 

All  Other  Depls.:                      8-hr.  iMen 

All  OtherlDepts.: 

$ 

All  Other  Depts.; 
$ 

10-hr.  Men 

Over  10-hr.  Men 

!!'■;  Increase 
of  Total: 

obtained:^ 

For  Pig  Iron:   by  adding  to  the  Pig  Iron  figures  of  Cols.  "F" 
and  "G"  the  proper  prorated  increase  in  Coke  costs  from  Cols. 
"F"  and  "G." 

Total 

100 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Grand  Tolal: 
$ 

Gr.Hnd  Total: 
S 

For  Semi-finished:  by  adding  to  the  Semi-finished  costs  of  Cols. 
"F"  and  "G"  the  proper  prorated  increase  in  Pig  Iron  costs  from 
Cols.  "H"  and  "I." 

.  r:  Increase  of 
Grand  Total: 

of  Cols.  "F"  and 
costs  of  Cols.  "E 

"G"  the  proper  i 
■■  and  "I." 

roratcd  increase 

in  Semi-finished 
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IRON  MAKERS  PROTEST 


Objections  Made   to   Proposed  Reduction  on   Pig 
Iron   Rates  from   South 

Washington,  Aug.  22.— Blast  furnace  interests  at 
Ashland,  Ky.;  Ironton,  Jackson  and  Wellston,  Ohio, 
and  in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.-Granite  City,  III.,  switching 
district  have  filed  protests  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  proposed  reductions  by 
Southern  carriers  in  rates  on  pig  iron  from  the  Ala- 
bama district  to  Ohio  River  crossings.  Contention  is 
made  by  the  prutesfants  that  the  lowered  rates  from 
the  Southern  iron  producing  district  will  unduly  preju- 
dice them  in  the  marketing  of  pig  iron  in  the  Ohio 
River  and  Northern  markets.  Representing  the  St. 
Louis-Granite  City  switching  district  interests,  the  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  claims  that  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Illinois  Central,  Southern,  Mobile  &  Ohio  and 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  railroads  are  participants  in 
joint  rates  on  pig  iron  from  the  St.  Louis  district  to 
points  reached  under  the  rates  from  the  Alabama  fur- 
naces, and  that  consequently  these  carriers  are  pro- 
posing to  unjustly  and  directly  discriminate  against 
pig  iron  makers  in  the  St.  Louis  district. 

Meanwhile  the  Arrow  Transportation  Co.,  a  river 
line  serving  Sheffield  and  Florence,  Ala.,  with  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  as  a  participant, 
has  filed  a  tariff  with  the  commission  proposing  an  even 


greater  reduction  in  rates  on  pig  iron  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  all-rail  carriers  as  pointed  out  by  The 
Iron  Age  last  week.  The  Arrow  line  and  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad  propose  to  reduce,  effective  Sept.  15,  the 
rate  from  Sheffield  and  Florence  to  Chicago  from  $4.98 
to  $4.18  per  gross  ton  and  the  St.  Louis  rate  from 
$3.85  to  $3.28.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  these  rates 
from  the  Arrow  line  rate  of  $1.96  to  Metropolis,  111., 
plus  the  divisions  to  be  received  by  the  Burlington  from 
its  connections  south  of  the  river  on  all-rail  traffic  by 
way  of  Metropolis.  Its  division  to  Chicago  would  be 
$2.22  and  to  St.  Louis  $1.32. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  Arrow  lines  to  parts  of 
decisions  of  the  Commission  in  which  it  said  the  rail 
carriers  should  not  charge  carriers  by  water  more  for 
carrying  the  freight  given  to  them  by  water  lines  than 
they  charged  for  performing  similar  service  for  their 
rail  connections. 

It  is  believed  that  concurrence  of  the  Burlington  in 
the  tariff  of  the  Arrow  line  would  put  before  the  rail 
lines  south  of  the  Ohio  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
will  bring  their  all-rail  rates  down  to  the  point  of  actu- 
ally meeting  the  rate  made  by  the  river  line.  The  rate 
by  the  latter  and  the  Burlington  will  be  not  quite  20 
per  cent  under  the  all-rail  rate  to  Chicago,  20  per  cent 
less  being  generally  regarded  as  giving  the  carrier  by 
water  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  all-rail  routes  on 
terms  of  equality.  Considerable  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  possibility  of  the  transfer  of  traffic  at  Metrop- 
olis, making  it  an  important  rate  making  route. 


METAL  TRADES  WAGES  ABROAD 


Figures  from  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many Show  A  arying  Trends 

In  Research  Report  No.  53,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  wage  situation  in  Europe,  tracing  the  principal 
changes  in  wages  from  the  end  of  1920  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1922.  Some  of  the  principal  data  covering  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  are  put  into  our  tables. 

In  the  heavy  iron  and  steel  trades  of  Great  Britain 
recent  wages  show  an  excess  over  pre-war  rates  vary- 
ing from  20  to  120  per  cent,  compared  with  150  to  350 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  1920.  In  the  tin  plate  and  sheet 
steel  trade  in  South  Wales  the  net  increase  over  pre- 
war rates  now  amounts  to  about  34  per  cent,  compared 
with  a  range  of  .150  to  231  per  cent  in  December,  1920. 
The  general  conditions  are  shown  by  the  table  of  slid- 
ing scales  during  1921. 

Cleveland  Steel  Melters'  Scale 
PercentaBelncrea.se                       Blast      (England  and  Scotland) 

Above  "Standard"                 Furnacemen  Basic              Acid 

.January.   1921 nOV4  190                   165 

April,    1921 144  166V4               141 

.July,    1921 72%  138%               113% 

October.    1921 77  Vi  93%                 68% 

.January,    1922 36 

February.    1922 60                     35 

April,    1922   34',i 

At  the  beginning  of  1922  certain  standardized  wage 
rates  were  in  force  in  different  sections  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  which  the  following  table  is  illustrative: 

Wtekln    lialKS   in    Hiilixh    Kniiineering    Trades   at    Beginninff 
0/  1922 

, From* V  , Tot v 

£  S.  £       s. 

Turners,   fitters,  smiths..    3  8^4  ($14.49)  5     3y.  ($21.90) 

MillwriKlits    3  ll'/j  (  15.13)  5      3i/.  (    21.90) 

Pattern    matters 3  10>A  (  14.91)  5      4   '  (    22  00) 

Coppersmitlis    3  12%  (  15.34)  4  15>/.  (    20.20) 

Bra.ss    finishers 3  12V4  (  15.34)  4     6  '  (    18.19) 

Planers,    borers,    slotters.   3  S'/j  (  13.43)  t3  1714  (    16  39) 

Millers    3  SVj  (  13.43)  t*     Syl  (    18.03) 

Die  smkers  and  press  tool 

makers    3  12i,4  (  15.34)  t4  17  (    20.52) 

Electricians     3  lOMi  (  14.91)  4  15W.  (    20.20) 

Machmists    3  3>A  (  13.43)  4  ir.iA  (    20  20) 

Laborers    2  14^5  (  11.53)  3  12  '  (    15.23) 

•North    Midland.       tWales    and    Monmouthshire     except 

}.   which  represents  London. 

These  rates  as  quoted,  subject  to  minimum  and  max- 
imum limits,  included  all  bonuses.  They  were  highest 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  and  lowest  in  North  Mid- 
land, with  London  in  an  intermediate  position. 

While  wage  rates  in  Paris  are  considerably  higher 


than  elsewhere  in  France,  the  difference  is  less  marked 
than  formerly.  A  tendency  to  come  to  a  standard  8-hr. 
workday  is  observed,  both  in  Paris  and  outside,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact,  shown  by  the  table,  that  the  per- 
centage of  increase  over  1911  is  much  greater  in  hourly 
wages  than  in  daily  wages.  Previous  hours  varied 
from  9  to  10  per  day. 

Average   Hourly   and  Daily   Wages   i»i  Paris   in   1921 

Percent  Increase  Over  1911 

t. ^ 

Daily  (SHr.)  Daily  Wage  Hourly  Wage 

Tinsmiths    28  fr.  ($2.24)  250  337 

lilacksmiths    32        (    2.56)  220  300 

I^ocksmiths    26        (    2.08)  225  261 

Metal    turners...      28        (    2.24)  240  280 

Wages  in  Brussels  appear  to  be  lower  than  in  Paris. 
The  following  table  gives  those  of  the  principal  classi- 
fications of  metal  workers: 

Average  Hourly   Wages  in  Brussels,  November,  1921 
Mechanics,    electricians,    tool   makers,    mold- 

ers.    polisiiers,    lathe    workers,    welders 

and    steel    workers 3.00  fr.  (21.1c.) 

Boiler   makers  and   tin    workers 2.75        (19.4c.) 

Crinders 2.65        (18.6c.) 

I'.lacksmiths.    tinsmiths,   locksmiths,  etc 2.50        (17.6c.) 

Borers   and    metal    filers 2.25        (15.8c.) 

Unskilled    factory    hands 1.75        (12  3c.) 

For  Berlin,  the  figures  given  are  official.  The  sharp 
distinction  between  single  men  and  married  men,  non- 
existent in  1914,  is  interesting,  as  is  also  the  closeness 
of  the  unskilled  worker's  present  wage  to  that  of  the 
skilled  operative. 

Weekly  Wages  in  Berlin  Metal  Trades 

Per  Cent 

,^July,  1914—,  February.  1922  Increase 

Single  Men:  (Nom.) 

Skilled 42.44  m.  ($10.15)        495.23  m.  ($2.49)        1067 

Semi-skilled    39.96        (      9.55)        469.65        (    2.36)        1075 
fn.skilled..  .     30.62        (      7.32)        455.70        (   2.29)        1388 
Married  Men: 

Skilled 42.44        (   10.15)        634.73        (    3.20)        1396 

Semi-skilled    39.96        (      9,55)        609.15        (    3.07)        1424 
Unskilled...     30.62        (      7.32)        595.20        (    3.00)        1N44 


The  new  building  of  the  EUwood  City  Forge  Co., 
Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  of  mill  type  construction  95-ft.  x 
120-ft.  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  press  shop,  is  nearing 
completion.  The  company  is  installing  a  new  500-ton 
forge  press,  built  by  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  supplementing  (iOOO-lb.  and  3000-lb. 
hammers,  now  ei'ccted,  furnished  by  the  Chambersburg 
Engineering  Co.  Two  new  40-in.  x  32-in.  turning  lathes 
are  to  be  installed.  The  new  shop  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  in  about  three  weeks.  The  company  is  now 
running  on  a  two-turn  schedule. 
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The  Strike  and  "Rights" 

No  phase  of  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  is  of 
graver  concern  than  that  of  which  President 
Harding  spoke  in  these  words  in  his  address  to 
Congress: 

It  is  fundamental  to  all  freedom  that  all  men  have 
unquestioned  rights  to  lawful  pursuits  to  work  and  to 
live  and  choose  their  own  lawful  ways  to  happiness. 
In  these  strikes  these  rights  have  been  denied  by  as- 
sault and  violence,  by  armed  lawlessness.  In  many 
communities  the  municipal  authorities  have  winked  at 
these  violations,  until  liberty  is  a  mockery  and  the  law 
a  matter  of  common  contempt.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  great  mass  of  organized  workmen  do  not  approve, 
but  they  seem  helpless  to  hinder.  These  conditions 
cannot  remain  in  free  America.  If  free  men  cannot  toil 
according  to  their  own  lawful  choosing,  all  our  consti- 
tutional guarantees  born  of  democracy  are  surrendered 
to  mobocracy  and  the  freedom  of  100,000,000  is  surren- 
dered to  the  small  minority  which  would  have  no  law. 

Then  as  he  closed  the  President  said  this: 

Wherefore  I  am  resolved  to  use  all  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  transportation  and  sustain 
the  right  of  men  to  work. 

In  the  newspaper  accounts  we  are  told  that 
these  ringing  words  were  applauded  with  spirit. 
The  press  of  the  country  applauded,  also,  as  did 
most  of  the  reading  men  and  women  among  the 
round  100,000,000  whose  freedom  to  live  and  to 
choose  their  work  has  been  challenged  by  the  ter- 
rorism the  two  strikes  have  developed  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country. 

But  the  labor  union  leadership  that  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  this  terrorism  does  not  believe 
that  American  citizens  have  any  such  "unques- 
tioned rights"  as  these  which  the  President  as- 
serts are  "fundamental."  Labor  union  leaders 
have  not  joined  in  the  applause  which  greeted 
the  President's  utterances  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  labor  union  creed  admits  no  such 
right  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  offers  to  do  the 
work  which  a  union  man  has  refused  to  do.  Un- 
der the  "law"  of  the  labor  union,  as  expressed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  men  who  attempt  to  mine  coal  in  places 


which  striking  mine  workers  have  given  up  are 
to  "be  treated  as  ordinary  strike  breakers."  When 
railroad  workers  stop  the  wheels  of  transportation 
and  in  defiance  of  the  Government's  Railroad  La- 
bor Board  seek  to  paralyze  industry  and  destroy 
the  country's  prosperity,  all  men  who  come  to 
the  help  of  the  people  by  moving  the  food  and 
fuel  on  which  their  lives  depend  are  branded  as 
"scabs"  and  pariahs.  The  West  Virginia  coal 
miner  with  whom  President  Church  of  the  Carne- 
gie Institute  talked  at  Pittsburgh  the  other  day, 
and  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  job  after  three 
months  with  neither  work  nor  strike  benefits, 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  When  asked 
why  he  did  not  go  back  he  said  simply,  "They 
would  shoot  me." 

President  Harding  leaned  backwards  in  say- 
ing that  "the  great  mass  of  organized  workmen 
do  not  approve"  of  assault  and  violence  by  armed 
lawlessness.  When  Mr.  Gompers  called  the  Presi- 
dent's address  "ill-timed"  he  was  giving  unmis- 
takable expression  to  the  spirit  which  has  actu- 
ated the  labor  union  leadership  of  the  two  strikes 
from  the  beginning.  The  only  right  which 
that  leadership  has  asserted  in  all  the  suffering  it 
has  brought  upon  the  country  is  the  sacred 
"right"  to  strike  and  to  enforce  its  demands  after 
the  manner  of  the  highwayman. 

Out  of  all  the  distress  of  this  time  a  way  must 
be  found  for  treating  workers  in  coal  mining  and 
transportation — in  respect  to  what  they  may  do 
by  striking — ^more  nearly  as  the  Boston  policemen 
were  treated  when  they  attempted  to  force  their 
will  upon  the  people  by  making  them  defenceless 
against  the  assaults  of  thugs  and  other  criminals. 
If  the  way  is  not  found,  the  100.000,000  or 
more  of  the  American  people  against  whom  the 
coal  miners  and  railroad  workers  are  striking 
should  do  the  honest  thing  and  admit  that  Presi- 
dential proclamations  of  "fundamental  rights"  are 
only  barren  idealities  and  that  minorities — even 
small  minorities — may  rule  if  only  they  are  suffi- 
ciently menacing  and  politically  powerful. 


A   sales   promotion    letter,    offering   syndicate 
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matter  on  the  export  trade,  has  come  to  this  office. 
It  opens  with  this  sentence: 

You  can  be  thankful  when  the  rail  and  coal  strikes 
are  settled,  for  then  prosperity  will  smile  again. 

Whether  prosperity  is  to  "smile  again"  de- 
pends much  on  the  way  these  most  disastrous  of 
recent  labor  conflicts  are  settled.  The  railroad 
strike  is  still  on  and  the  basis  on  which  its  em- 
bargo on  industry  will  be  lifted  is  yet  unknown. 
The  Cleveland  settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  as  fast 
as  it  becomes  effective,  fastens  on  the  country 
even  higher  than  war-time  coal  mining  costs. 
With  other  wage  advances  that  are  to  come  in  its 
train,  the  steel  industry  has  again  started  on  a 
spiral  ascent  in  prices  which  must  raise  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  duration  of  demand  even  on  the 
reduced  scale  of  to-day.  The  country  cannot  have 
prosperity  on  a  2-cent  to  2.25-cent  basis  for  steel, 
and  on  the  labor  and  fuel  costs  that  are  now  in 
sight  steel  manufacturers  may  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  diminishing  share  in  the  export  trade. 
If  reinflation  to  war-time  prices  is  what  the  coun- 
try wants,  it  has  been  set  well  on  its  way  to  that 
condition  by  the  events  of  the  past  week.  The 
mine  workers'  leader,  in  proclaiming  their  vic- 
tory, announces  that  the  "much  heralded  theory 
of  deflation  or  liquidation  of  labor  .  .  .  has  now 
suffered  another  collapse  as  far  as  affecting  the 
mining  industry  is  concerned."  But  the  conse- 
quences of  that  settlement  will  have  little  of  the 
aspect  of  victory  when  the  reaction  comes,  as 
come  it  must,  from  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
build  prosperity  on  war-time  prices. 


The  Cleveland  Surrender 

The  so-called  Cleveland  settlement  by  union 
miners  and  a  few  operators  representing  a  small 
percentage  of  the  bituminous  coal  mined  in  this 
country  was  an  ignominious  surrender.  The 
member  of  the  Cleveland  iron  trade  who  com- 
mented that  it  was  a  case  of  organization  against 
demoralization  told  the  truth,  for  the  union  was 
united  and  firm  while  the  operators  were  torn  by 
dissension.  Even  on  the  question  of  arbitration 
there  was  serious  disagreement  among  the  opera- 
tors, and  at  the  last  minute,  when  all  provision  as 
to  arbitration  was  omitted,  some  of  the  leading 
operators  refused  to  sign  the  compact. 

For  any  one  who  has  followed  the  history  of 
the  coal  strike,  it  is  clear  that  while  many  of  the 
operators,  controlling  a  large  percentage  of  the 
output,  were  willing  and  anxious  to  deal  fairly 
with  employees,  the  public  and  all  concerned,  even 
to  the  e.xtent  of  losing  "literally  millions,"  in  the 
language  of  Secretary  Hoover,  "in  order  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  industry  in  public  re- 
pute," others  cared  little  for  honor  so  long  as  they' 
could  add  to  their  exorbitant  profits.  Doubtless 
some  who  signed  the  Cleveland  agreement  were 
among  those  so  vigorously  denounced  by  Secretary 
Hoover,  while  others  may  have  been  driven  to  the 
action  by  financial  necessity.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  fact  stands  out  that  the  union  won  in  its  prin- 
cipal contentions,  including  the  obnoxious  "check 
off,"  by  which  the  operators  must  continue  to  col- 


lect union  dues;  and  in  all  this  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  there  will  not  be  another  and  a  much 
more  serious  strike  next  April.  For  many  months 
coal  was  being  stored  in  anticipation  of  the  strike 
which  was  started  April  1,  but  by  April  1  of  next 
year  stocks  will  be  virtually  exhausted  and  the 
union  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  it 
has  been  during  the  present  troubles. 

The  hope  of  the  country  rests  on  some  definite 
plan  of  action  being  adopted  to  prevent  another 
industrial  struggle  much  more  disastrous  to  the 
industries  than  any  that  has  been  seen.  In  his 
letter  of  Aug.  18  to  Senator  Borah,  Secretary 
Hoover  pointed  out  that  even  the  |6.2.5  average 
price  which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
is  "an  average  of  a  lot  of  decent  men  selling  fair 
price  coal  with  a  minority  of  bootleggers  selling 
it  up  to  |12."  The  secretary  also  declared  that 
"the  substantial  and  public  spirited  coal  opera- 
tors themselves  feel  that  their  only  protection 
from  unjust  criticism  lies  in  some  workable 
method  that  will  compel  a  minority  to  righteous 
business  practices." 

We  believe  that  the  better  class  of  operators 
will  help  in  bringing  about  the  enactment  of  nec- 
essary legislation  and  in  taking  any  steps  neces- 
sary to  prevent  an  industrial  catastrophe;  but  it 
will  not  do  to  depend  upon  too  much  from  the 
proprietary  side  of  the  industry  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted. The  fair-minded  American  citizen — 
particularly  the  employer  who  is  determined  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  public  and  the  miners — must 
do  his  full  part  and  do  it  courageously.  It  will 
not  be  enough  to  mean  well  and  do  nothing.  Un- 
fortunately this  last  is  the  description  of  far  too 
large  a  proportion  of  officialdom  at  Washington. 


The  Case  of  Repetitive  Operations 

Seldom  does  any  one  appear  in  defense  of  the 
task  of  repetitive  operations  so  common  in  mod- 
ern manufacturing.  Many  decry  the  dulling 
effect  on  the  intellect,  of  highly  subdivided  proc- 
esses, but  these  champions  of  the  machine  op- 
erator are  usually  apart  from  industry,  while 
those  who  direct  manufacturing  remain  silent. 
Thus  unanswered  charges  gain  credence.  Yet  in 
informal  discussions  those  in  daily  contact  with 
the  conditions  show  no  concern  lest  deadening 
of  the  mind,  for  example,  result  from  simple 
operations  repeated  time  after  time.  The  testi- 
mony of  industrialists  is  difficult  to  get.  Being 
neither  writers  nor  speakers  their  views  are  not 
widely  known,  and  being  well  entrenched  through 
the  evolution  of  the  factory  their  attitude  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  not  on  the  defensive. 

But  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  smoked  out. 
Too  much  is  being  written  against  modern  fac- 
tory procedure  for  the  factory  side  to  disregard 
the  making  of  favorable  public  sentiment.  All 
the  good  features  of  repetitive  work  and  mass 
production,  as  affecting  the  human  being,  need 
to  be  set  out  in  an  authoritative  way,  if  demands 
for  a  change  are  to  be  stayed.  Any  breaking 
down  of  present  practices  through  legislative  or 
other  pressure  may  be  far  off,  but  in  this  day  of 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
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vidual,  new  laws  affecting  industrial  relations  are 
always  in  the  reckoning. 

Apologists  for  the  industrial  system  have  been 
wont  to  say  that  large  numbers  of  machine  oper- 
ators are  adults  of  arrested  mental  development. 
Having  only  child  minds,  they  are  not  supposed 
to  find  their  work  especially  irksome.  This  is  im- 
portant, if  true,  in  that  the  system  has  provided 
for  a  group  that  has  been  reared  as  superior  to 
so-called  common-labor  service  and  generally  is 
not  physically  equipped  for  it.  In  accommodating 
this  class  the  system  has  also  released  workers  of 
more  resourcefulness  for  the  problems  higher  up 
in  the  industrial  scale.  There  are  also  in  the 
shops  those  of  adult  intellects  but  without  special 
education.  Their  minds  are  capable  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  may  not  be  granted  that  they  are 
immune  to  the  effects  of  monotony.  However, 
whether  moron  or  not,  the  social  uplifter  will 
demand  a  showdown. 

Some  explanations  coming  from  the  workshop 
have  reached  the  public,  and  they  may  be  indeed 
the  complete  answer  to  "The  Iron  Man  in  Indus- 
try" and  similar  criticism.  They  emphasize  the 
inertia  of  the  human  being  and  the  propensity  of 
all  of  us  to  do  most  of  our  daily  acts  along  the 
lines  followed  in  the  past.  Plant  managers  tell 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  worker  to  change  his 
methods  and  they  assert  that  fully  as  much  effort 
would  be  needed  for  the  worker  to  break  a  new 
habit  and  resume  the  old.  Mental  satisfaction 
comes  in  part  from  moving  in  accustomed  paths. 
It  may  be  that  man's  desire  to  act  and  think  along 
well  known  lines  in  most  of  his  activities  safe- 
guards him  fully  against  the  "iron  man."  But 
we  need  the  facts  from  the  authorities  of  in- 
dustry. 


British  Capacity  and  Output 

According  to  reliable  estimates  British  steel- 
making  capacity  increased  in  the  period  1914  to 
1921  from  almost  7,000,000  tons  to  about  11,000,000 
tons  per  year.  But  the  1922  statistics  covering 
blast  furnaces  seem  to  indicate  a  nearly  static 
condition,  for  the  actual  number  had  decreased 
by  five  in  the  same  period.  It  is  known  that  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  494  furnaces  at  the 
beginning  of  1922  was  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  499  in  1914.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  seven  years'  increase  in  steel-making 
capacity  has  decidedly  outstripped  that  in  pig 
iron. 

Several  interesting  questions  are  suggested 
by  this  situation.  If  the  pig  iron  producing  capac- 
ity is  practically  no  greater  than  before  the  war, 
whence  will  come  the  needed  pig  iron  for  the 
enlarged  steel  furnace  capacity,  or  must  imports 
of  pig  iron  and  semi-finished  steel  be  increased? 
Also,  must  not  steel  exports  be  augmented  con- 
siderably to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  additional 
4,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  or  their  equivalent 
in  rolled  products? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  not  found 
in  the  course  of  the  British  industry  thus  far  this 
year.  The  production  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel 
has  been  far  below  even  pre-war  capacity.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year  only  2,149,300  tons  of  pig 


iron  and  2,562,400  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
were  produced.  In  the  case  of  steel  the  present 
rate  is  only  45  per  cent  of  rated  capacity.  In 
exports  a  better  showing  has  been  made,  the  total 
to  July  1  having  been  not  far  from  the  corre- 
sponding 1920  total,  but  only  61  per  cent  of  the 
lt)13  rate. 

American,  French  and  German  steel  outputs, 
in  spite  of  strikes  and  other  disturbances,  make  a 
far  better  showing,  both  in  relation  to  capacity 
and  to  pre-war  records.  Great  Britain,  with  its 
labor  and  political  problems,  has  not  yet  under- 
gone a  sufficient  readjustment  either  in  prices  or 
in  labor. 


Government  Advice  for  Railroads 

For  many  years  the  public  has  been  treated 
to  charge  after  charge  that  the  railroads  are 
poorly  operated.  Scarcely  a  point  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroads  has  escaped  criticism.  Some 
friends  of  the  railroads  insist  that  this  is  chiefly 
"propaganda"  looking  to  Government  ownership. 
That  may  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  criticism, 
and  it  may  not  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
some  respects  the  railroads  have  not  been  run 
so  well  as  they  might  have  been  run.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  human  nature  has  a  good  bit  to  do  with 
it;  that  railroads,  being  so  much  in  the  public 
eye  and  being  public  servants  in  such  a  broad 
manner,  are  naturally  picked  out  when  one  wishes 
to  exercise  his  critical  bent. 

Whether  or  not  the  cause  of  the  criticism  is 
a  desire  for  Government  ownership,  or  at  least 
operation,  there  is  one  experiment  that  is  well 
worth  trying.  Beyond  question  the  experiment 
would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  not  only  upon 
railroad  operations  as  we  find  them  but  upon  this 
continuous  criticism  itself.  The  experiment  is 
for  the  Government  to  establish  a  bureau  of  ad- 
vice. Merely  the  form  and  scope  would  be  new, 
not  the  principle  itself.  Year  by  year  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  gone  further  into 
railroad  operation,  but  only  upon  certain  relative- 
ly narrow  lines.  It  has  prescribed  safety  devices; 
and  while  the  fundamental  basis  has  been  the 
protection  of  the  public,  the  financial  aspect  has 
been  considered.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  already  burdened  and  the  duties  of  the 
body  as  now  constituted  ought  not  to  be  increased. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  mining  operations 
of  the  country  could  be  improved  it  was  not  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  own  or  even  operate 
all  the  mines.  The  action  taken  was  to  establish 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  work  of  that  bureau 
has  greatly  improved  mining  operations  in  the 
United  States,  as  every  one  knows,  and  repeatedly 
mining  interests  have  appealed  to  Congress  to  let 
the  bureau  have  more  money  so  as  to  increase  its 
usefulness. 

A  Bureau  of  Railroads,  conducted  on  some- 
what the  same  principle  as  obtains  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
railroads.  All  the  large  railroads  conduct  exten- 
sive research  work,  yet  no  road  does  all  that  it 
might  do,  and  the  results  are  not,  as  a  rule,  com- 
mon property,  even  though  railroad  men  with  their 
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various  associations  and  conventions  have  shown 
a  strong  co-operative  spirit. 

While  a  Bureau  of  Railroads  might  well  be 
modeled  in  a  general  way  after  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  one  of  its  important  duties  should  be  to 
consider  these  criticisms  that  are  constantly  be- 
ing made  of  the  railroads.  Let  the  criticisms  be 
run  down  so  that  all  may  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  anything  in  them.  If  there  is  anything 
in  a  particular  criticism,  improvement  can  be  ef- 
fected. If  it  is  shown  that  there  is  not,  the  critic 
will  be  discredited.  If  there  are  improper  or  ul- 
terior motives  in  the  criticism  the  motives  will 
eventually  be  laid  bare,  to  the  vindication  of  the 
railroads  and  the  comfort  of  a  public  which  while 
long  suffering  has  been  growing  rather  tired  of 
the  criticism  continuing  without  anything  coming 
of  it. 

An  objection  raised  to  suggestions  of  this 
general  character  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
compulsion  with  the  railroads.  That  is  not  proved. 
The  establishment  of  an  advisory  bureau  would 
determine.  If  the  railroads  were  given  good  ad- 
vice and  did  not  follow  the  advice,  crucial  cases 
would  be  presented,  affording  definite  basis  for 
considering  whether  compulsion  should  come  next. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Electric  Furnaces  for  Steel  Manufacture   in 
Italy 

To  the  Editor:  Replying  to  an  article  by  Edwin  F. 
Cone  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  Jan.  5,  1922, 
entitled  "Status  of  the  Electric  Steel  Industry,"  and  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  there  were  about  50  electric  fur- 
naces in  Italy  in  1921  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  A. 
Stroniboli  in  the  April  number  of  La  Metallurgia 
Italiana  states  that  the  above  figures  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

According  to  Dr.  Stroniboli  there  were  at  the  end 
of  1921  about  180  electric  furnaces  between  large  and 
small  distributed  in  about  50  different  establishments. 
Many  furnaces  were  installed  in  the  Acciaierie  Martin, 
and  other  new  establishments  were  opened  with  com- 
plete electric  equipment.  The  total  capacity  of  these 
furnaces  was  about  800  tons  and  if  all  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  work  regularly,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
1,000,000  tons  of  steel  per  year  could  be  produced.  The 
production  of  1921,  however,  was  only  about  130,000 
tons. 

The  most  important  plants  and  largest  furnaces  are 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  There  are  23  furnaces  of  the 
Heroult  type  of  15  tons,  and  10  of  from  6  to  8  tons 
capacity.     They  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Capacity, 
No.      Tons 
Acciaierie  Brn.   Breda.   Sesto   San   Giovanni....      6         15 
Acciaierie  e  Ferriere  Lomb.,  Sesto  San  Giovanni     5         15 

f  4  15 

Stabilimento  di  Dalmine j2  $ 

Acciaierie    Ansaldo    Aosta 4  15 

Acciaierie  Franclii  Gregorini   Allione 3  15 

Acciaierie   di   Terni 1  15 

Acciaierie    Redaelli.    Rogoredo 3  7 

Acciaierie   Cravetto   Verr^s 3  6 

Acciaierie    Caleotto,    Lecco 1  7 

Acciaierie   Ceretti.    Villadossola 1  8 

There  are  also  6  furnaces  of  the  Fiat  type  of  5  to  6 
tons  capacity  in  the  Acciaierie  Fiat  at  Turin  and  one 
of  lli  tons  capacity,  as  well  as  four  of  the  Fiat  type 
of  20  to  25  tons  capacity  and  two  of  6  and  3  tons  capac- 
ity in  the  Ferriere  Piemontesi. 

There  are  11  furnaces  of  the  Girod  type  of  3  to  5 
tons  capacity  in  the  Acciaierie  Franchi  Gregorini  at 
Allione,   2   of   3  to   5   tons   capacity   in   the   Acciaierie 


Franco  Tosi  at  Legnano,  and  3  of  5  tons  capacity  in 
the  Acciaierie  di  Castelnuovo  dei  Sabbioni. 

There  are  about  30  furnaces  of  the  Stassano  type- 
in  various  establishments,  many  of  which  are  of  2  to  5 
tons  capacity,  and  3  of  li^  tons  capacity  in  the 
Acciaierie  Breda  at  Sesto  San  Giovanni,  and  there  are 
others  in  the  Acciaierie  Franchi  Gregorini  at  Lovere, 
in  the  Fonderie  Milanesi  di  Acciaio  at  Milan,  in  the 
Acciaierie  Redaelli  at  Rogoredo,  in  the  establishment 
of  Darfo  of  the  Ferriere  di  Voltri,  in  the  Acciaierie 
Ansaldo  at  Cornigliano  Ligure,  in  the  Acciaierie  Cra- 
vetto at  Verres,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Societa 
Whitehead  at  Naples,  and  in  the  .Acciaierie  of  Piom- 
bino. 

In  conclusion  there  are  about  60  to  70  furnaces  of 

the   types    Stassano-Bassanesi    and     Stassano-Angelini 

dispersed   in    numerous   small   foundries,   the   majority 

of  them   being  of  one  ton  capacity  and  some  of  three 

tons  capacity.  I.  C.  Funk, 

American   Consul. 
Genoa,  Italy,  June  30. 


GERMAN   FOREIGN  TRADE 

Export    Iron   and   Steel   Movement    Steady — 
Imports  Increasing 

Exports  of  steel  and  iron  from  Germany  in  April 
and  May  were  200,676  and  209,432  metric  tons  respec- 
tively, according  to  data  published  by  Stahl  nnd  Eisen. 
The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  German 
foreign  trade  for  May  and  the  five  months  in  metric 
tons: 

Imports,         Exports,      E.xports, 

1922,                1922,  May, 
Jan.  to  May  Jan.  to  May         1922 

Pig    iion 93,311)            oo  =  =  =  in  ^91 

Ferroalloys    5,843}           83,ooo  lO.iil 

Scrap     163,532                9,848  1,393 

Cast   iron  pipe 16,971              17,469  4,954 

Rolls     86                  3,422  540 

Machine    parts 643                 2,681  360 

Otlier   castings 3,SS4              37,030  7.604 

Hrooms,  billets,  sheet  bars.  .      S7.6S6              15,620  2.632 

Bars,   joists,    strips 211,051            217,488  40.787 

Plates  and   sheets 19.165              84,115  22,978 

Tin  plates  and  other  sheets.        3,229              12,117  2.357 

Wire   (rolled  and  drawn)  ..  .      20.828              59,779  12,431 

Tubes    4.789              56,537  13,649 

Rails,    sleepers,   fishplates...      34,238            128,507  33.560 

Wheels,    axles,   tires 40              19,721  5,606 

Forgings,  etc 3,583              52.280  S.341 

Structural   work 601               23,257  4.181 

Boilers,    etc 1,250              13,057  2,378 

Anchors,   hatpmers     etc 116                 2,575  475 

-Agricultural   implements....           484              16,062  3.277 

Tools   347              17,045  3,351 

Rail  joint  studs 2,154                 7,440  2,030 

Other  railway  materials 193                 3.039  553 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets 2,591              13.302  2,612 

Carriage  and  cart  axles....              94                 1.394  312 

Railway   and    cart   springs.  .            202                 2,457  502 

Wire    rores    69                  4,315  817 

Other    wire   goods 134               24,473  5,961 

Wire  and  other  nails 114              24.009  5.578 

House  utensils 44            >  17,901  3,633 

Chains    30                2,982  381 

Miscellaneous    18,474              47,635  5,932 

Total    iron    and    steel    in- 
cluded   above 695.776         1.021.112  209.432 

Machinery    4.327            187,387  40,497 


The  leading  items  of  export  to  June,  this  year,  have 
been  pig  iron;  bars,  beams  and  strips;  plates  and 
sheets;  wire;  tubes  and  rails,  etc. 

In  imports  the  outstanding  item  is  scrap  with  both 
semi-finished  and  finished  steel  heavy. 

Receipts  of  iron  and  manganese  ores  are  given  as 
4,629,542  tons  to  June  1. 

Export  and  import  totals  by  months  have  been  as 
follows  to  date  in  metric  tons: 

Exports  Imports 

January.   1922    221,743  100,907 

February     172.709  81.878 

March     211,979  125,158 

April     200,676  166.131 

May    209.432  221.701 

Averaee  rer  ninnth  to  June.  1922 204.221  139.155 

1921    (average  per  month.  8  months)..      203.681  

1920.  average  per  month 145.883  34,951 

A  marked  steadiness  in  export  volume  but  a  large 
increase  in  the  import  rates  are  to  be  noted. 
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GERMAN  PRICES  AGAIN  RAISED 

Steel   Syndicate   Further   Advances    Ingots    and 

Finished  Steel 

(By  Cable) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  20. 

Steel  Syndicate  prices,  to  prevail  from  Aug.  19  to 

the  end  of  the  month,  have  been  announced,  as  follows: 

Ingots    17,880  marks  per  metric  ton  ($15.21  per  gross  ton) 

Bars    24,050  marks  per  metric  ton  (0.91c.   iierlb.) 

Thick  plates. 27,000  marks  per  metric  ton  (1.03c.  per  lb.) 
[Exchange  at  8%c.  per  100  marks.] 
Other  steel  prices  have  been  raised  proportionately. 
The  Eisenv^irtschaftsbund  has  rejected  a  proposal 
to  reimpose  maximum  prices  on  the  Steel  Syndicate's 
products. 


[These  quoted  prices  replace  14,480  marks  for  ingots, 
21,070  for  bars  and  23,660  for  thick  plates.  Collapse 
of  exchange,  however,  makes  the  present  prices  lower, 
in  American  money,  than  before. 

In  The  Iron  Age  of  July  27,  page  229,  it  was  noted 
that  "while  the  legal  maximum  pig  iron  prices"  (which 
are  fixed  by  the  Eisenwirtschaftsbund)  "have  been 
raised  four  times  since  May  1,  the  Stahlbund  products 
have  been  raised  only  twice.  However,  the  new  fall  in 
mark  exchange  has  again  thrown  German  prices  far 
below  those  of  the  world  market  and  for  a  time  Ger- 
man complaints  of  English,  French  a-nd  Belgian  under- 
selling of  Stahlbund  products  have  ceased.  *  *  *  A 
marked  divergence  as  to  price  policy  *  *  *  among  the 
groups  represented  in  the  Stahlbund  *  *  *  has  tended 
to  keep  down  Steel  Syndicate  prices." — Editor.] 


CHAOTIC   GERMAN   MARKET 

Weekly  Readjustments  Owing  to  Exchange  Situ- 
ation— Russian  Business  Developing 

(Special  CoiTespondence ) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  2. — The  depreciation  of 
the  currency  will  hardly  lead  to  an  increase  in  export 
orders  in  the  iron  trade,  especially  in  semi-finished 
material,  as  the  recent  increases  in  prices  have  out- 
stripped the  rise  in  foreign  currency.  The  Iron  Trade 
Association  (Eisenwirtschaftsbund),  which  fixed  prices 
every  few  weeks,  usually  every  month,  has  now  decided 
to  do  so  every  week,  in  view  of  the  rapid  depreciation 
of  the  German  currency  and  the  almost  daily  change 
in  the  cost  of  production.  The  rapid  decline  of  the 
mark  seems,  however,  to  have  led  to  a  bewilderment 
in  some  manufacturing  quarters,  and  the  increases  in 
the  prices  by  the  Iron  Trade  Association  have  aroused 
much  comment. 

The  surcharge  for  open-hearth  material  is  900 
marks  over  the  Bessemer  product  at  present;  but  this 
will  come  up  for  decision  at  the  meeting  of  the  Steel 
Syndicate  (Stahlbund),  when  it  may  be  altered,  to- 
gether with  the  base  prices,  if  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  further  declining. 

The  prices  for  scrap  iron  are  stiffening  perceptibly 
and  the  import  is  increasing.  Russian  scrap  is  arriv- 
ing in  larger  quantities  lately.  Some  time  ago  the  im- 
port duty  for  different  sorts  of  scrap  had  been  taken 
off,  and  now  the  duty  for  turnings,  filings  and  sheet 
metal  scrap  is  also  to  be  abolished  in  order  to  stimulate 
imports.  The  Federal  commissioner  for  the  iron  trade 
has  been  given  power  to  requisition  stocks  if  necessary 
to  provide  sufficient  supplies  for  the  industry.  Steel 
scrap  is  quoted  at  about  7,500  to  7,600  m.  per  ton,  but 
prices  show  a  further  upward  tendency,  and  cast  iron 
machine  scrap  has  already  reached  8,500  m.  and  higher 
per  ton. 

Among  the  engineering  firms  those  building  grind- 
ing mills  occupy  a  special  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
prices  of  their  products  directly  influence  the  prices 
of  flour,  bread  and  other  food  stuffs.  The  rigorous 
price  policy  of  the  grinding  mill  manufacturers  has, 
therefore,  elicited  much  comment.  In  1921,  five  of  the 
largest  firms  in  this  line  formed  a  sort  of  syndicate, 
the  "Miag"  (Mills  and  Industry  Aktien  Gesellschaft), 
and  the  firms  are  now  selling  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Miag.  The  syndicate  endeavors  to  extend  its  influence 
among  the  mills  in  Germany,  and  all  the  firms  belong- 
ing to  it  are  increasing  their  capital  as  follows: 
Amme,  Giesecke  &  Konnegen,  Braunschweig,  from 
26  to  50  million  marks;  G.  Luther,  A.  G.  in  Braun- 
schweig from  18  to  30  million  marks;  Gebriider  Seek, 
Dresden,  from  20  to  40  million  marks;  Hugo  Greffenius, 
A.  G.  from  12  to  18  million  marks,  and  Kapler,  A.  G„ 
Berlin,  from  4  to  8  million  marks. 

A  new  firm  in  this  line  Kallenberg,  A.  G.,  Berlin, 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  three  million  marks 
by  interests  closely  connected  with  the  Miag.  The 
firms  combined  in  the  syndicate  have  almost  a  monopoly 
in  grinding  mill  construction  in  Germany,  and  importa- 


tion of  machines  from  abroad  is  impossible  on  account 
of  the  unfavorable  German  exchange. 

The  Russian  market  receives  increasing  attention 
in  nearly  every  industry  in  Germany.  Representatives 
of  the  electric  industry  are  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
government.  Electrical  manufacturing  being  in  a 
sound  financial  position  and  having  a  good  export  or- 
ganization (about  40  per  cent  of  the  production  Is 
exported  at  present)  is  especially  adapted  to  develop  its 
trade  with  Russia. 

The  automobile  industry  is  also  making  endeavors 
to  regain  its  pre-war  position  in  Russia.  The  Russian 
railroad  system  being  only  poorly  developed,  there  is 
a  large  market  for  motor  lorries  and  tractors.  The 
revival  of  agricultural  activities  and  the  improvement 
of  transport  facilities  are  receiving  the  foremost  con- 
sideration of  the  Russian  Government  at  present.  A 
large  number  of  automobiles  is  required  to  bring  agri- 
cultural produce  and  other  goods  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  competition  in  automobiles  was  keen  before 
the  war.  Germany  supplied  the  greatest  number  of 
cars.  France  was  second  and  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  America  followed.  Most  of  the  American 
automobiles  were  of  the  Ford  production,  and  a  number 
of  American  motors,  both  stationary  and  automobile, 
are  still  in  use  in  Russia  at  the  present  time. 


Orders  for  Springfield,  Ohio,  Plants 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Aug.  22. — Orders  have  been 
booked  by  the  Steel  Products  Engineering  Co.  for  ten 
sets  of  Liberty  stub  tooth  gears  for  aeronautical  en- 
gines. General  Manager  George  Ireland  states.  The 
company  also  received  orders  for  punches,  dies  and  jig 
fixtures.  The  plant,  Mr.  Ireland  states,  is  gradually 
getting  back  into  its  old  swing.  The  large  order  for 
balloon  equipment  received  recently  is  about  one-fourth 
finished.  Shipment  will  be  made  within  the  next  three 
months.  The  company  added  a  number  of  skilled  ma- 
chinists during  the  week. 

A  good  sized  order  for  seeding  machines  was  left 
with  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  by  representa- 
tives of  the  company  located  in  Buenos  Aires,  South 
America,  and  New  York.  The  shipment  to  South 
America  will  be  started  in  October.  The  representa- 
tives say  that  business  conditions  in  South  America 
are  improving.  Officers  of  the  company  report  that 
there  is  a  more  optimistic  feeling  prevailing  among 
the  dealers  and  travelers,  as  farmers  are  manifesting 
an  interest  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements. 

Business  is  steadily  improving  at  the  plant  of  the 
Springfield  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Fhresident  T.  W.  Ludlow 
states.  There  is  a  shortage  of  molders  due  to  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  men. 

Several  of  the  Springfield  manufacturing  companies 
which  have  individual  power  plants  are  in  a  serious 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  coal  shortage  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  class  5  of  the  Government's  priority 
order.  Among  these  are  the  Buffalo-Springfield  Roller 
Co.  and  the  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co.  The  former  com- 
pany hauled  two  carloads  of  coal  from  a  nearby  city  by 
motor  trucks. 
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FRENCH  PRICES  UNSTEADY 

Mills  Soon   to  Attempt  to  Get   Reduced   Costs- 
Sheets  Active 
(Special  Correspondence) 

Paris,  France,  Aug.  10. — Domestic  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  remains  restricted,  except  as  regards  sheets. 
Some  business  is  being  done  for  export,  but  at  disputed 
prices,  and  the  fall  of  the  German  mark  is  having  a 
restrictive  influence.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  is 
much  better  than  it  was  one  year  ago,  and  most  of  the 
works  have  orders  on  hand  which  will  carry  them  until 
October. 

French  ironmasters  met  in  Paris  in  the  third  week 
of  July,  prior  to  the  holiday  season,  and,  in  the  face  of 
higher  coke,  decided  to  oppose  by  all  means  possible 
any  further  crumbling  of  prices.  Some  of  the  largest 
concerns  are  now  sustaining  losses,  and  as  soon  as  holi- 
days are  over,  that  is,  toward  the  end  of  September, 
they  will  actively  canvass  the  question  of  remedial 
measures.  Foremost  among  them  are:  1,  the  financial 
support  of  exports;  2,  the  constitution  of  an  interna- 
tional trust  for  working  export  markets,  based  on  cor- 
responding national  organizations;  3,  reduction  of  the 
present  rail  transportation  rates;  4,  an  improvement 
of  the  now  deficient  labor  supply. 

The  French  production  of  pig  iron  in  June  was 
415,752  tons.  It  was  442,206  tons  in  May.  The  steel 
production  likewise  decreased  from  363,803  tons  in 
May  to  358,097  tons  in  June. 

Iron  Ore. — The  French  production  of  iron  ore  in 
June  was  1,621,624  tons,  as  against  1,546,122  tons  in 
May;  while  stocks  decreased  from  3,446,084  tons  at  the 
end  of  May  to  3,330,970  tons  at  the  end  of  June.  The 
French  Railway  Board,  at  its  meeting  of  Aug.  9, 
adopted  the  principle  of  further  reductions  on  rail 
transportation  rates  for  iron  ore  (at  the  same  time  as 
for  coal  and  coke) .  The  detail  of  these  reductions  is 
not  yet  obtainable. 

Pig  Iron. — The  current  inland  price  of  chill-cast 
foundry  pig  iron.  No.  3  P.  L.,  remains  205  to  210  fr., 
but  the  price  of  202  fr.  was  accepted  for  a  contract  of 
250  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  for  small  contracts  or 
superior  quality  pig  iron,  prices  of  210  to  215  frs.  are 
still  being  paid.  We  note,  however,  that  producers  re- 
fuse now  to  bind  themselves,  except  for  a  short  time 
ahead.  With  sterling  exchange  at  55.83  fr.,  French 
hematite  can  easily  push  back  British  competition. 

Beams. — The  volume  of  orders  is  satisfactory.  The 
present   export   price,   f.o.b.   Antwerp,   of  beams   from 


Lorraine  works,  is  about  360  fr.  (French  currency),  or 
1.35c.  per  lb. 

Sheets. — The  market  is  now  extremely  active,  and 
there  is  quite  a  rush  of  orders  in  anticipation  of  an 
increase  of  prices  and  of  a  further  lengthening  of  times 
of  delivery.  These  are  at  present  10  or  12  weeks  for 
thin  sheets  and  about  six  weeks  for  medium  and  thick 
sheets.  The  base  prices  of  the  Comptoir  des  Toles  have 
not,  so  far,  been  officially  modified.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  certain  that  this  organization  is  already  now 
varying  them,  according  to  required  tonnages  and  de- 
lays of  delivery,  to  suit  the  present  tendency  of  the 
market. 

For  export,  the  following  prices  f.o.b.  Antwerp 
(French  currency)  have  been  done  for  sheets  and  plates 
from  Lorraine  works: 

Mild  steel : 

Sheets  of  5  mm.   (0.2  in.)  and  ovor     440  fr.     1.65c.  per  lb. 

Medium    sheets    520  fr.     1.95c.  per  lb. 

Open-hearth  steel : 

Boiler   plates    620  fr.     2.3c.    per  lb. 

Rails. — Luxemburg  rails  are  selling  for  export  at 
410-415  fr.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Belgian  currency),  or  $32 
a  metric  ton. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — This  market  is  now  in- 
active and  the  mills  are  badly  needing  orders.  Prices, 
however,  are  rather  well  maintained  and,  while  the 
price  of  400  fr.  has  been  accepted  for  one  big  order  of  a 
plain  assortment,  the  current  price  at  Lorraine  works 
is  410-430  fr.   (1.53c.  to  1.60c.  per  lb.) 

Times  of  delivery  are  not  below  8  to  12  weeks  for 
medium  and  small  shapes,  and  even  16  weeks  at  some 
works.  This  applies  to  iron  works  in  the  East  and  in 
Lorraine.  In  the  Center  and  West  of  France,  delays 
may  be  shorter,  but  prices  are  much  higher. 

Semi-finished   Steel. — The    market   is    rather    active 
for  export.     Lorraine  and  Saar  works  are  quoting  the 
following  prices,  f.o.b.,  Antwerp   (French  currency)  : 
Basic  Bessemer  steel : 

Ingots     290  to  300  tr. 

Blooms    310  to  320  fr. 

Billets     325  to  335  fr. 

Flat  billets    340  to  350  fr. 

Open-heartli  steel : 

Blooms    320  fr. 

Billets    3.-,0  fr. 

Plat  billets    370  fr. 

Wire. — The  present  price  is  450-470  fr.  (or  1.68e.  to 
1.75e.  per  lb.). 

Castings. — Improvement  is  maintained,  but  prices 
remain  very  low.  For  instance,  the  price  of  400  fr. 
(1.50c.  per  lb.)  per  metric  ton  was  recently  tendered  to 
the  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  fer  du  Nord  for  brake 
shoes. 


LITTLE   STEEL   FOR  EXPORT 


American   Mills   Almost   Wholly    Out   of   Market 
Except  for  Deferred  Deliveries 

New  York,  Aug.  22. — Unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  domestic  trade,  American  steel  mills  have  al- 
most wholly  dropped  out  of  the  export  market  for  the 
time  being.  The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  is 
quoting  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars  and  a  few  other 
products,  but  only  for  deferred  deliveries,  and  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  market  on  wire  rods.  Independent 
steel  companies  are  doing  practically  no  quoting.  Ex- 
porters who  are  receiving  cables  from  their  customers 
abroad  are  frequently  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
quotations. 

Just  how  long  this  situation  will  continue  is  con- 
tingent almost  entirely  upon  the  resumption  of  coal 
mining  and  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  catch  up  with 
their  current  orders.  Fortunately  the  American  mills 
are  not  losing  a  great  deal  of  foreign  business  through 
their  inability  to  ship  because  the  demand  from  abroad 
is   decidedly  limited   in   volume.     Japan   is    again    the 


principal  buyer,  but  its  current  requirements  are  not 
large,  though  it  is  expected  that  the  next  few  months 
will  bring  another  buying  wave  from  this  Far  Eastern 
customer. 

Next  to  Japan  the  best  demand  is  from  South 
America,  particularly  from  the  east  coast.  Wire 
products,  including  fencing  and  barbed  wire  for  the 
livestock  ranges  of  the  Argentine,  are  more  generally 
sought  for  than  any  other  steel  products. 

When  quotations  are  made  they  are  still  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  domestic  prices.  In  Canada  the 
leading  interest  is  now  asking  1.65c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
plates,  shapes  and  bars,  but  most  of  the  Canadian  buy- 
ers covered  a  few  months  ago  at  $5  or  $6  a  ton  below 
this  figure.  No  more  is  heard  of  the  anti-dumping 
provisions  of  the  Canadian  law  since  the  Canadian 
mills  have  at  present  all  of  the  business  that  they  can 
comfortably  take  care  of. 

Prominent  among  the  current  Japanese  inquiries  is 
one  for  16%  miles  of  60  lb.  rails,  about  1700  tons,  on 
which  bids  close  Aug.  31 ;  another  inquiry  is  for  2500 
tons  of  structural  steel  for  towers,  on  which  bids  close 
Aug.  25.  An  inquiry  for  about  5000  boxes  of  tin  plate 
from  a  Japanese  oil  interest  has  probably  been  closed 
within  the  past  few  days. 
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HIGHER  WAGES,  HIGHER 
STEEL 


Steel  Corporation  Labor  Up  20  Per  Cent 
and  Independents  Follow 

Coal  Strike  Settlement  Points  to  Steel  Priees  That 
May  Clieck  Demand — But  Railroads  Still  Buy 

The  Steel  Corporation's  20  per  cent  wage  ad- 
vance and  the  establishment  of  the  $7.50  basis  for 
coal  miners  make  this  the  pivotal  week  of  the  year 
in  iron  and  steel.  It  is  well  realized  in  the  industry 
that  in  a  scarcity  market  these  advances  in  cost 
mean  higher  prices  for  steel,  and  the  uppermost 
question  is  how  far  this  further  rise  will  act  to 
check  business. 

independent  producers  had  been  looking  week 
by  week  for  this  action  by  the  Steel  Corporation, 
and  on  Sept.  1  they  also  will  increase  wages  20  per 
cent.  In  the  Central  West  this  will  put  common 
labor  up  to  36  cents  per  hour.  At  Eastern  mills, 
which  have  had  a  25-cent  basis  for  more  than  a 
year,  the  new  rate  will  be  30  cents. 

The  winning  of  the  1920  rate  by  union  coal 
miners  means  a  like  rate  at  non-union  mines,  repre- 
senting $1.50  to  |2  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
steel.  But  market  prices  of  coal  and  coke  add  sev- 
eral times  more  than  $2  to  the  costs  of  such  steel 
works  as  must  buy  coal  and  coke  in  the  market. 

What  change  the  week's  advances  in  fuel  and 
labor  will  make  in  the  Steel  Corporation's  price 
policy  is  of  first  consequence  to  other  makers  and 
to  all  buyers  of  steel.  Advances  are  expected,  but 
to  what  extent  will  develop  after  the  meeting  of  the 
corporation's  sales  managers  now  being  held  in 
New  York. 

Sales  of  steel  fell  off  sharply  after  the  Cleveland 
agreement  on  coal.  Buyers  were  in  the  market,  but 
sellers  could  not  name  prices.  Some  plate  makers 
indicated  that  2.50c.  would  probably  be  their  next 
price.  The  disappearance  of  the  recent  1.80c.  figure 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars 
was  freely  predicted. 

A  marked  change  has  come  since  Monday  in 
coal  mining  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Large  oper- 
ators who  had  refused  the  Cleveland  terms  appear 
to  be  falling  in  line,  with  indications  that  the  week 
will  see  nearly  all  union  mines  starting  up.  At  non- 
union mines  in  the  Connellsville  field  miners  have 
been  advanced  from  $5  to  $7.50. 

Thus  steel  companies  having  their  own  mines  are 
in  position  to  increase  their  coal  supply  when  the 
railroad  strike  is  settled,  but  transportation,  as  for 
several  weeks,  is  still  the  limiting  factor  in  the  turn- 
ing out  of  steel. 

Plants  depending  on  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia fuel  have  had  no  better  deliveries  in  the 
past  week.  Priority  orders  will  send  much  of 
this  coal  to  the  Northwest. 

Pig  iron  and  steel  output  ia  slightly  less  than 
last  week's. 

Further  considerable  railroad  buying  in  the 
Chicago  district  is  looked  for  in  case  the  strike  is 


settled,  12,000  cars  being  under  consideration. 
How  many  cars  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
buy,  of  the  25,000  on  which  its  inquiries  were 
withdrawn  some  weeks  ago,  does  not  yet  appear. 
Locomotive  works  are  doing  well.  Among  the 
week's  orders  are  80  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  30 
for  the  Erie. 

A  number  of  large  western  railroads  are  quietly 
putting  out  inquiries  for  rails  for  1923,  and  in  view 
of  the  unusual  conditions  their  orders  are  likely  to 
be  placed  earlier  than  in  several  years. 

Two  other  items  in  the  railroad  market  are  the 
buying  of  $200,000  worth  of  machine  tools  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  negotiation  for  $150,000  worth  by 
the  Illinois  Central. 

Poland  has  bought  some  8000  cars  which  the 
United  States  had  built  for  war  use  in  Europe  and 
had  lately  expected  to  sell  from  the  storage  yards  in 
Virginia  for  the  old  material  they  would  yield. 

With  awards  of  24,000  tons,  including  9500  tons 
for  the  new  Otis  steel  plant,  fabricated  steel  demand 
in  August  appears  fully  up  to  the  rate  of  July, 
which  at  62.5  per  cent  of  capacity  compares  with 
55  per  cent  for  all  of  the  preceding  decade. 

In  the  midst  of  advancing  prices,  large  buyers  of 
tin  plate  are  still  able  to  cover  at  $4.60  a  base  box 
with  the  contract  market  quoted  at  $4.75. 

Scarcity  of  pig  iron  is  much  more  pronounced 
and  prices  soar.  In  the  East,  only  two  blast  fur- 
naces have  any  product  for  sale  and  important 
buyers  who  are  in  the  market,  including  electric 
and  radiator  companies,  are  considering  the  buying 
of  foreign  grades.  In  the  Mahoning  Valley,  virtually 
no  iron  is  obtainable.  In  Philadelphia,  inquiries 
have  come  from  such  distant  points  as  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago  and  Buffalo.  In  the  South,  $21  is  now  the 
minimum  paid  to  furnaces,  and  as  high  as  $25  has 
been  paid  on  limited  tonnages,  but  some  resale 
Southern  iron  is  still  to  be  had  at  Cincinnati  at  $20, 
Birmingham.  Iron  from  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  is 
being  sold  in  Pittsburgh  at  high  prices. 

Presumably  because  of  the  extent  of  the  demand 
from  the  United  States,  British  pig  iron  producers 
are  fixing  an  export  premium.  German  prices  are 
now  being  advanced  weekly,  but  the  violent  jumps 
exceed  the  drops  in  mark  exchange  and  check  ex- 
port business. 


Pittsburgh 

Prices  Still  Moving  Upward — Littlo  Increase 

in  Coal  for  Industries 

PiTTSBDROH,  Aug.  22. — The  upward  surgre  of  iron 
and  steel  prwes  continues,  and  apparently  further  ad- 
vances on  top  of  those  which  have  taken  piaie  in  the 
past  week  or  so  are  immediately  ahead,  in  view  of  the 
wage  increase  just  announced  by  the  Steel  ("orporation, 
which  will  affect  all  other  producers.  Meanwhile,  the 
coal  strike  gives  signs  of  ending  in  a  victory  for  the 
union,  which  will  mean  that  the  miners  from  now  until 
April  1,  1923,  are  to  enjoy  post  war  peak  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  payment  of  these  wages  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  high  coal  price,  but  the  big  loss  of  produc- 
tion  sustained   during   the   strike    means   that   a    good 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  antl  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Aug.  22.  AliK.  15.  July  25,  Aug.  23, 

I'JK   Iron,  I '.M- Gross  Ton:           1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X.    Philadelphiat $33.14  $S3.H  $28.76  $20.84 

No.    2.   Vallev    furnacet.  . .  3».00  30.00  25.00  20.00 

No.   2.   Southern.  Cintir...    24.05  24.05  22.55  23.50 

No.    2     Binningham,    Ala.tSO.OO  19.50  18.50  19.00 

No.    2   founilrv.   Chicago*..    30  00  30.00  25.00  20.00 

Basic,   deld,  "eastern   Pa.  .  2S.04  27.25  25.75  19.00 

Basic.    Vallev    furnace 26.00  26.00  24.00  18.00 

Vallev   Be.«s.;  del.    Pitts.  ..  31. 7«  28.76  26.76  21.96 

M:illoaI)le.    ChicaRO*     30.00  30.00  25.00  20.00 

Malleable.    Valley    31.60  28.00  27.00  20.00 

Orav   forge,    Pittsburgh.  ..  34.7«  30.00  26.26  21.46 

L,   S.  charcoal.  Chicago...  34.er.  33.15  31.65  33.50 

Ferromanganese,    seab'd...    67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.   rails,  heavv,   at  mill.  $40.00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh.  .  3T.SO  35.00  35.00  29.00 

O.-h.   billets.    Pittsburgh ...  37.S«  35.00  35.00  29.00 

O.-h.    sheet    bars.    P'gh 3T.50  35.00  35.00  30.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  43.0O  40  00  40.00  34.00 

O.-h.    billots,    Phila 42. G7  42.67  40.17  35.74 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 45.<M>  42.00  40.00  42.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

SUelp.   gr.   steel.  P'gh.    lb..      2.00  2.00  1.70  1.75 

Light  rails  at  mill 1.90  1.90  1.75  1.8a 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lh.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 
Iron    bars.    Philadelphia...      2.325        2.325        1.925        2.00 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.15  2.15  2.00  1.75 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh 2.00  1.90  1.70  1.75 

.>^teel   b.ars.   Chicago 2.3.%  1.90  1.75  2.13 

Steel   bars.    New   York....     2..'14  2.24  2.04  2.13 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..     2.00  1.90  1.70  1.80 

Tank   plates.   Chicago 3.20  1.90  1.75  2.18 

Tank   plates.  New  York...      2.34  2.34  2.04  2. IS 

Beams.    Pittsburgh    2.00  1.90  1.70  l.SO 

Beams.   Chicapo    2.3."  1.90  1.75  2.18 

Beam.s.    New    York 2.34  2.24  2.04  2. IS 

Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh...     2.T5  2.50  2.50  2.25 

♦The   average   switching   charge  for  delivery   to  foundries 
ill    the  Chicago  district   is   61c.   per  ton. 

^Silicon.   1.75   to    2.25.      ^Silicon.  2.25   to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

I'er  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  3.35 

Sheets,  galv..  No.    28.  P'gh  4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10  2.50 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh....  2.«0 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh....  2.35 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh .  .  3.15 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box.  P'gh  $4.75 

Old  Material,  Pcr  Gross  Ton: 
Carwheels.  Chicago  .  .  .  ..$31.O0 
Carwheels,  Philadelphia  . .  19.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh .  .  1S.2."> 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. .  15. SO 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .  IC.OO 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh....  19.00 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia.  .  19.00 
No.  1  cast.  Ch'go  (net  ton)  10.50 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.,  Phila.  .  .  1S.50 
No.  1  RR.  wrot..  Ch'go  (net)  15.25 

Coke,  Connellsville,    l  'er  Net  Ton  at  Ov 
Furnace   coke,   prompt. ...  $li.00 
Foundry  coke,  prompt....    13.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents 
Lake  copper.  New  York.  .  .    14. 12'^ 
Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    13.75 

Zinc,  St.  Louis «.22% 

Zinc.   New  York «.57>4 

Lead.    St.    Louis 5.00 

Lead.  New  York 5.90 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..  32. 50 
Antimony    (Asiatic).   N.   Y.     5.25 
lo  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.15 

3.15 

2.75 

4.15 

4.15 

3.75 

2.40 

2.40 

2.25 

2.40 

2.40 

2.75 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

3.05 

1.05 

3.40 

$4.75 

$4.75 

$5.25 

$20.50 

$19.50 

$13.00 

17.50 

17.50 

17.00 

17.50 

17.2S 

13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

11.50 

15.75 

15.59 

11.00 

19.00 

19.00 

16.50 

19.00 

17.59 

17.00 

18.50 

17.00 

13.00 

18.00 

17.50 

.  14.00 

14.50 

14.09 

11.00 

Oven  : 

• 

$14.00 

$14.00 

$2.75 

15.00 

14.09 

3.75 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

14.12^4 

14.00 

12.00 

13.75 

13.75 

11.75 

6.15 

5.95 

4.17% 

:      6.50 

6.30 

4.67% 

5.55 

5.40 

4.25 

5.90 

5.T5 

4.40 

32.12V. 

32.12%    26.12% 

5.25 

6.25 

4.50 

Composite  Price,  Aug.  22.   1922,  Finished   Steel,  2.412c.  Per  Lb. 

Based   on   prices  of  steel  bars,")  f                        ^"F'  i-'  }aii'        o'Tia^' 

beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  (  <                          ':"^  „'2' ;„o,'        X'io?'^' 

open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  f )  Aug.  23.  1921.        2.321c. 

and  black  sheets                            J                These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the  L  10-year  pre-war  average.       1.6S9C. 

I'nited  States  output  of  finished  steel 

Composite  Price,  Aug.  22,  1922.  Pig  Iron,  $26.86  Per  Gross  Ton 

Based    on    average   basic    and    foundry]  C                       't"F'  9-'  1099'         *9jn? 

irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  t,  .^                          »    ^  ii'  JoST'           1  cot 

the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago.  ( )     „  -'^"5.  ^J.  19^1.           !»■» ' 

Philadelphia    and    Birmingham                 J  L 1 0-year  pre-war  average,           15. 1 2 

many  holes  ■n'ill  have  to  be  filled  and  practically  all  of  although  operations  are  only  slightly  changed  from  a 

the  production  that  can  be  gotten  out  between  now  and  week  ago,  the  drift  has  been  toward  a  lower  rate.     The 

cold  weather  will  be  wanted.     Hence  prices  seem  bound  Wheeling   Steel   Corporation   will   bank   its  furnace   at 

to  remain  high.  Wheeling  to-night  and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube   Co. 

The  pa^t  week  has  produced  further  advances  of  $1  a  few  days  ago  banked  one  of  its  two  active  furnaces, 

to  13  per  ton  in  pig  iron,  while  among  steel  products  These  losses  bring  the  total  number  of  active  furnaces 

bars,  plates  and  shapes  have  gone  to  a  minimum  of  'ac,  in  the  area  bounded  by  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  the  East, 

for  reasonably  early  delivery.     The  recent  advance  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  the  South,  and  Warren,  Ohio,  on 

$4  to  $6  per  ton  in  steel  pipe  has  been  followed  by  one  the  North,  to  50  out  of  a  total  of  139  stacks.    This  is  a 

of  §10  per  ton  in  wrought  iron  pipe,  and  independent  loss  of  26  from  the  recent  peak,  but  compared  with  a 

makers  of  commercial  seamless  steel  tubes  have  raised  total   of  25   furnaces   active    in   that   territory   around 

prices  $6  to  S14  per  ton.     Practically  all  of  the  inde-  July  1,  1921.             ,      ,       .        ,               ^       ^ 

pendent  makers  of  sheets  have  gone  to  2.60c.  base  for  A   paucity   in   the   buying   has   produced    a   weaker 

blue    annealed.   3.50c.   base    for    black    and    4.50c.   base  market  in   coal   and  coke  with  coal  down  about  $1  to 

for  galvanized,  and  on  hot-rolled  fiats,  independent  pro-  ?1.50  per  ton  compared  with  prices  of  a  week  ago,  and 

ducers  have  made  an  advance  of  $5  per  ton  to  a  base  cake  about  $2  per  ton  off  from  the  prices  at  last  reports, 

of  2.75c.  Pittsburgh.  Pig  Iron. — As  far  as  the  steel  making  grades  are 

The  Steel  Corporation  continues  to  move  with  ex-  concerned,  the  market  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
treme  caution  in  the  matter  of  price  advances.  It  has  producers  into  those  of  the  middlemen.  All  sales  re- 
not  yet  followed  the  independent  increase  in  tubular  cently  noted  have  been  of  tonnages  bought  on  specula- 
goods  nor  in  wire  products  and  it  still  holds  to  1.80c.  tion  some  time  ago  by  brokers.  An  Ohio  maker  of 
Pittsburgh  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  ingot  molds  recently  closed  for  2100  tons  of  Bessemer 

While  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  coal  pro-  iron,  all  but  100  tons   of  which   was   from  speculative 

duction  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  past  week,  the  stocks.     This  iron  commanded  $30,  Valley  furnace,  and 

steel    industry    does   not   seem    to   profit   thereby,    and  establishes  the  market  at   that  level,   a  clear  advance 
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of  $3  per  ton  over  the  price  of  a  week  ago.  We  note 
a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron,  also  of  brokerage 
ownership,  to  a  West  Virginia  maker  of  melting  bars 
at  $30,  Josephine,  Pa.  A  sale  of  2000  tons  of  basic 
iron  to  a  Pittsburgh  district  sheet  maker  recently  was 
made  at  $26,  Valley  furnace,  the  tonnage  coming  from 
a  lot  of  iron  held  by  a  scrap  firm,  which  took  the  iron 
in  exchange  for  old  material.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
latter  sale  could  be  duplicated  because  the  supply  avail- 
able for  market  is  now  extremely  limited  and  brokers 
are  understood  to  have  bid  as  high  as  $27  without 
securing  any.  We  quote  the  market  at  $26,  Valley  fur- 
nace, as  that  is  the  basis  of  the  last  known  transac- 
tion. A  scarcity  approaching  a  famine  of  foundry 
and  other  special  analysis  iron  exists.  Practically  no 
Valley  iron  is  available  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  which  recently  closed  for  1650  tons  of 
No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  2X  grades  paid  $33,  $32  and 
$32..50  respectively,  f.o.b.  Cleveland.  On  iron  coming 
into  the  Pittsburgh  district  plant  of  this  company,  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  $33,  Valley  furnace,  for 
the  base  grade.  Sales  of  Buffalo  iron  have  been  made 
in  this  district  at  a  price  equivalent  to  $33.50,  Valley 
furnace,  for  No.  2  and  apparently  the  same  price  can 
be  obtained  for  No.  3  and  gray  forge  grades  as  for 
No.  2,  since  those  grades  now  are  being  melted  in  place 
of  No.  2  iron.  Evidently  the  shortage  of  iron  extends 
into  southern  Ohio  since  an  inquiry  has  been  received 
here  for  5000  tons  of  basic,  from  the  Andrew  Steel 
Co.,  Newport,  Ky.  Malleable  iron  has  been  sold  in 
this  market  from  Buffalo  on  a  basis  equal  to  $31.50, 
Valley  furnace.  A  feature  of  the  market  is  that  for- 
eign basic  iron  has  been  offered  here,  Scotch  hematite 
basic  on  a  basis  of  $24.50  c.i.f.,  Atlantic  seaboard.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  no  sales  of  this  iron  have  been 
made  here. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.76  per  gross  ton : 

Basic     Hnnn 

Bessemer    ?9  S!? 

Gray   forge 33.00 

No.    2   foundry 33.00 

No.   3   foundry 33.00 

Malleable    31.50 

Ferroalloys. — Interest  in  the  market  on  the  part  of 
consumers  is  at  low  ebb.  The  partial  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike  has  not  stayed  the  downward  trend  of  steel 
works  operations  and  consumption  naturally  is  de- 
creasing. Not  only  that,  but  most  steel  makers  are 
well  protected  against  their  requirements  for  the  next 
few  months,  and  possibly  for  a  longer  period  in  the 
event  that  coal  priority  distribution  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  moiiified.  British  ferromanganese  has 
been  offered  for  September  shipment  at  $67.50  without 
takers,  possibly  because  of  the  fear  delivery  could  not 
be  made  in  time  to  escape  the  duty  proposed  in  the 
new  tariff  bill.  There  is  also  an  expectation  that  do- 
mestic producers,  once  the  tariff  is  effective,  will  take 
business  for  less  than  the  price  of  British  material  plus 
the  duty.  The  latter  now  are  asking  $75,  c.i.f.  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  for  carloads  of  76  to  80  per  cent  material 
and  $100  to  $110  for  small  lots.  The  leading  commer- 
cial producer  of  spiegeleisen  is  asking  $39  furnace,  or 
about  $44  delivered  this  district,  for  19  to  21  per  cent 
for  a  limited  tonnage  for  fourth  quarter  shipment. 
Imported  material  is  reported  to  be  available  about  $3 
per  ton  less  delivered.  Makers  of  Bessemer  ferrosili- 
con  and  silvery  iron  are  out  of  the  market,  having  little 
or  no  tonnage  to  sell.  They  have  made  no  change  in 
the  official  quotations,  but  on  the  bases  of  the  most 
recent  business  the  market  is  quotable  about  $3.50  a 
ton  above  the  last  regular  quotations. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  {"ii  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic;  British,  spot.  $72.50;  British, 
future.  $67.50  ;  German,  76  to  SO  per  cent,  $67.50  to  $70.  Aver- 
age 20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $39  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cenO 
$38  furnace:  50  per  cent  ft'rrosilioon,  domestic.  $55  to  $fiO  fur- 
nace, freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosllicon  Is  quoted  f.o.b. 
.raclitioM  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows: 
10  per  cent.  $45;  11  per  cent.  $48.30:  12  per  cent.  $51.60: 
13  per  cent,  $55.60;  14  per  cent.  $58.60;  silvery  Iron.  6  per 
cent.  $33  50:  7  per  cent.  $34.50;  S  per  cent,  $36:  9  per  cent, 
$88;  10  per  cent.  $40;  11  per  cent,  $42.50-  12  per  cent, 
$4B.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New 
Straitsville.  Ohio,  Into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $4.06  per 
gross  ton. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — Hardly  enough  busi- 
ness is  passing  to  establish  quotations,  but  with  steel 
production  still  decreasing  and  makers  experiencing  no 
easing  in  costs,  it  is  evident  that  when  there  is  some 


business  it  will  be  at  well  above  the  prices  which 
hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  the  market.  The 
Cleveland  coal  strike  settlement  has  not  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  coal  sufficient  to  encour- 
age hopes  among  steel  makers  of  being  able  to  obtain 
normal  supplies  in  the  near  future  and  they  are  indif- 
ferent about  taking  on  additional  obligations.  The 
most  recent  sale  of  sheet  bars  was  at  $37.50,  and  this 
probably  is  as  low  as  sheet  bars,  billets  or  slabs  could 
be  had  to-day.  A  West  Virginia  sheet  maker  is  in  the 
market  for  2000  tons  of  billets  for  rolling  down  to  sheet 
bars  or  would  buy  the  same  tonnage  of  sheet  bars.  In 
general  the  demand  is  very  light. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $37,50  :  2  x  2-ln.  billets,  $37.50  :  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sheet  bars,  $37.50  ;  slabs.  $37.50  :  forging  billets,  ordi- 
nary carbons,  $43  to  $45,  all  f.o.b.  Toungstown  or  Pittsburgh 
mills. 

Wire  Rods. — As  far  as  sales  for  early  delivery  are 
concerned,  the  market  is  no  longer  quotable  at  less  than 
$45  for  the  base  size  of  common  soft  rods.  Only  one 
producer  in  this  district  remains  in  the  market,  and 
this  interest  recently  sold  one  lot  of  500  tons  and  an- 
other of  250  tons  at  $45.  Other  producers  are  ship- 
ping as  best  they  can  on  contracts,  but  are  taking  no 
new  business,  and  the  market  therefore  seems  quotable 
on  the  basis  named  by  the  one  producer  who  remains  in 
the  market. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers,  $45  ;  chain  rods,  $45  ;  screw  stoclc  rods,  $50 ; 
rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45; 
high  carbon  rods.  $52  to  $55,  depending  on  carbon,  per  gross 
Ion,   f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — I*rices  have  further  stiffened 
on  steel  bars  and  those  makers  in  a  position  to  take 
business  for  reasonable  quick  shipments  are  now  quot- 
ing from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  The  Steel 
Corporation  price  remains  at  1.80c.  base,  Pittsburgh, 
but  such  business  as  is  being  accepted  is  for  indefinite 
delivery.     Iron  bars  have  been  advanced  $2  per  ton. 

We  quote  steel  bars  roiled  from  billets  at  l.SOc.  to  2.25c. : 
reinforcing  bars,  roiled  from  billets.  l.SOc.  to  2c.  base ;  rait 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  l.SOc  to  1.90c.  ;  refined  iron  bars,  2.35c 
in  carloads,   f.o.b.   mill.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — A  considerable  volume  of 
structural  business  remains  in  sight,  but  is  not  being 
closed  with  much  rapidity  because  of  the  uncertainty 
about  delivery.  A  good  many  projects  already  under 
way  are  being  held  up  because  the  fabricating  com- 
panies are  unable  to  obtain  steel  promptly.  The  wage 
increase  just  announced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  will 
affect  fabricating  shops  and  it  is  claimed  will  cost  the 
latter  heavily  on  work  that  remains  uncompleted. 
Orders  for  plain  material  now  are  hard  to  place  at  less 
than  2c.     Prices  are  given  on  page  507. 

Sheets. — Several  of  the  independent  manufacturers 
since  a  week  ago  have  announced  bases  of  2.60c.  for 
blue  annealed,  3.50c.  for  black  and  4.50c.  for  galvanized 
on  such  business  as  they  can  take  on  for  fourth  quarter 
shipment.  These  prices  are  $2  per  ton  over  those  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  on 
blue  annealed  and  $3  per  ton  higher  on  black  and  gal- 
vanized. There  has  been  no  formal  opening  of  books 
for  the  last  quarter,  because  all  makers  will  carry  over 
much  third  quarter  business  and  are  uncertain  at  pres- 
ent as  to  coal  and  steel  supplies.  The  fourth  quarter 
prices  become  current  quotations  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  producers  can  take  on  business 
now  for  shipment  before  the  fourth  quarter.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  507. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Leading  makers  of  wrought 
iron  pipe,  on  Aug.  16,  issued  new  cards,  dated  Aug.  15, 
advancing  prices  of  standard  pipe  $10  per  ton.  This 
follows  closely  advances  of  $4  to  $6  per  ton  announced 
Aug.  15  by  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  since 
adopted  by  most  other  independent  producers,  but  not 
yet  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  The  latter  still  is  on  the 
Dec.  15,  1921,  card,  quoting  71  per  cent  off  list  for  the 
base  size  of  black,  and  58^4  per  cent  off  list  for  the 
base  size  of  galvanized  pipe.  The  Wheeling  Steel 
Products  Co.,  sales  subsidiary  of  Wheeling  Steel  Cor- 
poration, has  announced  an  advance  of  $8  per  ton  in 
all  sizes  of  standard  pipe,  both  black  and  galvanized. 
Independent  companies  generally  have  advanced  line 
pipe  $6  per  ton,  but  none  of  them  yet  has  issued  new 
discount  lists  on  oil  country  pipe.    Changes  of  the  past 
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week  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  premium  on  a 
standard  black  wrought  iron  pipe  over  steel  pipe,  from 
)?r)3  per  ton  to  ?57  per  ton,  in  comparison  with  the  new 
independent  discounts,  and  to  $63  per  ton  as  compared 
with  National  Tube  Co.  discount.  Quotations  given  on 
page  507  represent  most  of  the  independent  companies 
in  the  lower  discounts  and  the  National  Tube  Co.  in 
the  higher  discounts. 

Steel  Rails. — Resumption  at  coal  mines  as  a  result 
of  the  Cleveland  settlement  has  not  yet  been  extensive 
enough  to  have  materially  stimulated  the  demand  for 
light  rails,  but  makers  are  holding  firm  to  recent  ad- 
vances on  account  of  high  costs. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
1.90c.  to  2c'.  base:  rolled  from  old  rails,  l.SOc.  to  1.90c.  base; 
standard  rails,  $40  per  gi-oss  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Wire  Products. — Recent  advance  in  nails  and  wire 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  not  been  followed  by 
other  producers,  most  of  whom  are  out  of  the  market 
and  are  taking  on  no  new  business.  The  scarcity  of 
coal  and  steel  is  so  great  that  most  of  them  are  behind 
in  their  deliveries,  and,  while  the  demand  is  not  heavy, 
it  exceeds  the  supply,  and  $2.60  base  per  keg,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  being  paid  for  nails  and  $2.35  base  per  100-lb. 
Pittsburgh  for  plain  wire,  for  specified  shipments.  For 
early  delivery  these  prices  now  are  mininiums.  Quo- 
tations are  given  on  page  507. 

Boiler  Tubes. — No  change  yet  has  taken  place  in  lap 
welded  steel  or  in  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes  except  that 
extra  discounts  beyond  the  regular  ones  have  been  with- 
drawn by  those  who  recently  were  giving  them.  The 
Detroit  Seamless  Tubes  Co.  has  increased  prices  of  com- 
mercial seamless  boiler  tubes  from  $6  to  $14  per  ton  and 
has  cut  the  discount  on  seamless  mechanical  tubing 
three  points,  besides  revising  upward  prices  of  seamless 
locomotive  and  superheater  tubes.  It  is  probable  that 
other  independent  makers  will  follow  this  advance,  but 
to  date  the  National  Tube  Co.  has  made  no  change. 
Several  of  the  independent  makers  are  sold  up  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  with  these  interests  the 
new  quotations  will  be  merely  quotations.  Discounts 
and  prices  given  on  page  507. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— The  fact 
that  hot-rolled  steel  bars  now  are  not  available  for 
early  delivery  at  below  2c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  has  found 
no  reflection  in  prices  of  cold-finished  bars,  which  re- 
main at  2.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  carload  lots.  This 
is  a  spread  of  only  $5  per  ton  between  hot-rolled  and 
cold-finished  bars  and,  as  some  shading  of  2.25c.  is 
noted  on  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  some  makers  are 
sharing  the  advantage  of  low-priced  hot-rolled  bars 
with  their  customers.  Demand  is  not  very  brisk. 
Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.65c.,  base  f.o.b.  mill 
for  carloads. 

Rivets. — There  is  no  change  in  prices,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  very  firm,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  a  fall- 
ing away  in  deliveries  of  steel.  Since  the  demand  holds 
strong,  higher  prices  are  expected.  Discounts  and 
prices  are  given  on  page  507. 

Track  Equipment. — The  one  maker  in  this  district 
who  still  is  in  the  market  has  further  advanced  prices 
on  account  of  the  coal  and  steel  shortage.  This  inter- 
est now  is  quoting  large  spikes  at  $2.50  base  per  100 
lb.  and  small  railroad  and  boat  and  barge  spikes  $3 
base  per  100  lb.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  tie 
plates  in  this  market,  but  on  account  of  the  steel  supply 
situation,  makers  regard  $45  per  net  ton  to  be  as  low 
as  they  should  sell.     Prices  are  given  on  page  507. 

Steel  Skelp. — It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  independent 
makers  to-day  would  consider  less  than  2c.  for  sheared 
skelp  and  that  price  is  as  low  as  grooved  material  can 
be  bought. 

Tin  Plate. — There  seems  to  be  a  slightly  firmer  ten- 
dency to  prices,  but  this  is  apparent  in  the  withdrawal 
of  preferential  quotations  to  preferred  customers  rather 
than  in  an  actual  advance  in  prices.  Mills  are  com- 
fortably well  off  on  orders,  but  current  demands  are  not 
urgent. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Independent  makers  have  gen- 
erally advanced  the  price  $5  per  ton  to  a  base  of  2.75c. 
Pittsburgh.      So    far    the    Steel    Corporation    has    not 


met  this  change,  but  is  so  heavily  committed  as  to  be 
only  a  small  factor  as  far  as  prompt  tonnages  are  con- 
cerned. Its  last  price  was  2.50c.  As  the  cotton  crop 
is  turning  out  in  excess  of  early  estimates,  there  are 
demands  for  additional  tonnages  of  cotton  ties. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — In  keeping  with  the  advance 
in  hot-rolled  strips,  independent  makers  have  marked 
up  the  price  of  cold  rolled  strips  '$5  per  ton  to  a  base 
of  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Demand  is  reported  to  be  heavier 
than  it  was  recently,  and  this  price  also  is  based  upon 
higher  labor,  steel  and  fuel  costs. 

Independent  makers  in  a  position  to  make  specified 
deliveries  are  quoting  2c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
because  of  the  increase  in  wages  there  is  talk  already 
of  an  advance  in  independent  prices  to  2.50c.  Tank 
builders  are  seeking  protection  on  considerable  tonnage 
for  oil  storage  tanks  for  the  Southwest.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  507. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Makers  in  this  district  are  having 
trouble  in  getting  enough  fuel  to  keep  up  with  their 
orders  and  with  an  increased  labor  cost  immediately 
ahead,  there  are  suggestions  of  an  advance  in  prices. 
Discounts  are  given  on  page  507. 

Coke  and  Coal. — A  fairly  substantial  gain  in  produc- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fact  that  buyers  have  been  hesi- 
tant about  purchases  pending  the  results  of  the  Cleve- 
land conference,  has  weakened  prices  rather  sharply. 
On  coal,  the  market  has  fallen  from  $7.50  to  $8  per 
net  ton  at  mines,  to  $5.50  to  $6,  while  furnace  coke  for 
spot  delivery  has  dropped  to  $12  per  net  ton  at  oven 
as  compared  with  $14  last  week's  minimum.  Foundry 
coke  is  still  held  by  some  producers  at  $14  per  net  ton 
at  oven,  but  on  sales  the  market  generally  is  quotable 
at  $13. 

Old  Material. — The  market  trend  is  upward  and  on 
heavy  melting  steel  of  railroad  or  industrial  origin  the 
range  now  is  $18.25  to  $18.50,  based  6n  recent  sales  to 
a  Pittsburgh  district  steel  company,  which  in  all  took 
10,000  tons  at  those  prices.  Sales  of  yard  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  have  been  made  anywhere  from  $16.50  to 
$17.50.  For  the  present,  a  distinction  is  necessary  to 
clearly  define  the  market  on  this  class  of  material. 
This  will  disappear  when  the  mills  are  more  eager  for 
supplies  and  less  exacting  about  quality  than  they  are 
now.  At  present  the  mills  must  pay  a  premium  for 
quality  scrap  because  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  sell 
yard  stocks,  since  they  expect  higher  prices  later  and 
the  railroads  are  not  pressing  tonnages  upon  the  mar- 
ket. Current  offerings,  therefore,  are  moderate.  Im- 
provement in  prices  of  rerolled  bars  and  rails  has  stif- 
fened the  market  on  rails  for  rerolling.  Although  only 
one  user  of  machine  shop  turnings  in  this  district  is  in 
the  market,  the  price  is  firmer,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Eastern  shippers  lately  have  been  getting  as  high  as 
$14,  Harrisburg,  this  being  equal  to  at  least  $15  Pitts- 
burgh, and  of  course  shutting  off  Eastern  shipments  to 
this  market.  Scant  offerings  rathei;  than  a  brisk  de- 
mand sustain  sheet  scrap  prices. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows ; 

Per  Gross  Ton 
Heaw  melting  steel,  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial      $1S.2.'>  to  $18.50 

Heaw    melting   steel,    yard 16.50  to  17.50 

No.   1   cast,  cupola  size 19.00  to  19.50 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio ;  Cumberland.  Md.  : 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  ;   Franklin,  and 

Williamsport.    Pa 18.00  to  18.50 

Compressed    sheet    steel 16.00 

Bundled    sheet    sides    and    ends 15.00 

Railroad    knuckles    and    couplers 19.00to  19.50 

Railroad    coil    and    leaf    springs 19.00  to  19.50 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet     ends     22.00  to  22.50 

IjOw    phosphorus,    plates    and     other 

grades    20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    malleable    16.00  to  16.50 

Iron    car    axles 27.00  to  28.00 

Locomotive    axles    steel 25.00  to  26.00 

Steel    car    axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast    iron    wheels 19.50  to  20.00 

Rolled    steel   wheels ." 19.00  to  19.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Short   shoveling   turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Cast    iron    borings 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Stove    plate    14.50  to  16.00 

Sheet   bar   crop  ends 19.50  to  20.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.50  to  16.00 
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Advancing    Pig   Iron    and    Steel    Prices    with 
Further  Curtaihnent  of  Output 

Chicago,  Aug.  22. — The  fuel  situation  is  now  on  the 
road  to  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  last  week  at  Cleveland  and  the 
agreement  signed  by  Illinois  operators  and  miners  in 
Chicago  to-day.  The  shortage  of  coal,  however,  is  still 
acute  so  far  as  iron  and  steel  works  are  concerned  and 
relief  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  production  of  the  mines  is  resumed  and  the 
dispatch  with  which  railroads  handle  shipments.  In 
the  meantime  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  been  forced  to 
bank  four  more  blast  furnaces,  two  at  Gary  and  two 
at  South  Works.  This  producer  now  has  only  9  active 
stacks  out  of  29.  Of  the  10  other  furnaces  still  in 
blast  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Duluth  districts, 
five  are  merchant  stacks.  Steel  output  has  also  suf- 
fered further  curtailment.  The  production  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  which  was  on  a  67  per  cent  basis  last 
week,  has  dropped  to  52  per  cent.  The  Inland  Steel 
Co.  is  still  maintaining  a  65  per  cent  rate  of  output, 
but  a  reduction  will  prove  unavoidable  if  additional 
coal  is  not  obtained  by  Sept.  1. 

Buying  of  steel  for  indefinite  delivery  shows  little 
diminution.  Steel  for  early  delivery  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain and  is  commanding  premiums.  Little  is  available 
from  local  sources,  but  whether  it  is  bought  here  or 
from  Eastern  mills,  prices  are  higher  and  advancing. 
On  plates,  shapes  and  bars  2.35c.,  Chicago,  is  about 
the  best  that  can  be  done,  with  considerable  business 
moving  at  $2  to  $3  higher.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  out 
of  the  market  on  plates,  shapes,  bars  and  sheets,  but 
expects  to  open  its  books  for  the  last  two  months  of 
the  year  as  soon  as  costs  can  be  determined  with  rea- 
sonable certainty. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanga- 
nese  have  been  confined  to  carload  lots.  Spiegeleisen 
has  advanced  to  a  minimum  of  $49,  delivered.  Sales  of 
prompt  ferromanganese  have  been  closed  at  as  low  as 
$70  seaboard. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  future. 
$7.'). OB :  prompt.  $77.56  to  $82.56.  delivered ;  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon.  i',',,  delivered  on  contract  and  $57  prompt  de- 
livery;  spiepeleisen.   18  to  22  per  cent.  $47   to  $49.  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — While  there  have  been  no  further  losses 
in  merchant  pig  iron  production  in  the  past  week,  a 
number  of  blast  furnaces  are  about  to  run  out  of  coke 
and  will  be  forced  to  bank  unless  additional  coal  is 
obtained.  .\  prompt  resumption  of  mining  in  the  Illi- 
nois bituminous  fields  may  relieve  the  situation  soon 
enough  to  tide  them  over,  although  the  production  of 
coke  requires  the  use  of  large  percentage  of  low  vola- 
tile coal,  shipments  of  which  are  moving  slowly  because 
of  railroad  difficulties  between  here  and  Eastern  mines. 
Spot  demand  for  pig  iron  is  very  active  and  in  some 
cases  melters  are  running  dangerously  short  of  metal. 
Forward  buying  is  less  conspicuous.  A  Wisconsin 
manufacturer  of  sanitary  ware,  however,  has  closed  for 
5000  tons  of  Southern  foundry  iron  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery  and  another  melter  in  that  State  has  bought 
500  tons  of  Northern  foundry  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Among  sales  for  early  shipment,  500  tons  of 
malleable  bought  by  a  Michigan  user  for  .\ugust  and 
September  delivery  is  prominent.  Southern  iron  for 
early  shipment  is  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  freight 
congestion  in  the  South.  Southern  prices  are  uncertain 
because  most  furnaces  have  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  m.arket.  Quotations  of  $22,  Birmingham,  for 
early  shipment  and  $21  for  fourth  quarter  are  still  re- 
ported, however.  Charcoal  iron  is  advancing,  one  im- 
portant producer  having  raised  the  base  quotation  to 
$31.50,  furnace,  while  others  have  gone  up  to  $33,  base. 
The  demand  for  silvery  is  heavy  both  because  of  its 
relative  lowness  compared  with  standard  foundry  iron 
and  the  greater  use  of  scrap  by  melters.  With  Jackson 
County  producers  out  of  the  market,  silvery  is  scarce, 
although  it  can  still  be  obtained  from  electrolytic 
makers.  There  is  also  a  dearth  of  low  phosphorus  ir6n 
and  copper  free  material  has  advanced  to  $38,  Valley 
£urnace.     On  the  eve  of  the  advance  in  charcoal  iron  a 


Wisconsin  melter  closed  for  1000  tons  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  the  old  base  of  $30  furnace. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  jirices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.   furnace  other   than   local. 

Lake    Superior    charcoal,     averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago $34.65  to  $36.15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  31.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75   to  2.25    30.00 

Northern   high    phos 3U.0U 

Southern  No.   2    27.00  to    28.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25    sil 30.00 

Basic     30.00 

Low  phos.  Valley  furnace,  sil.  1  to  2 

per  cent  copper  free "  38.00 

Silvery,  sil.   S   per  cent , 40.79 

Bars. — New  business  in  mild  steel  bars  for  indefinite 
shipment  shows  little  diminution  and  demand  for  early 
delivery  is  incessant  as  the  scarcity  of  material  be- 
comes more  pronounced.  Prices  on  material  for  specific 
shipment  range  from  2.35c.  to  2.45c.,  Chicago.  Buyers 
with  bars  on  contract  are  receiving  their  share  of  pres- 
ent reduced  output  as  apportioned  by  the  mills.  The 
situation  in  bar  iron  is  strong  with  one  mill  taking  no 
further  orders  and  preparing  to  shut  down  in  about 
a  week  when  its  coal  supply  is  used.  The  Molina 
rail  steel  bar  plant  has  advanced  its  product  to  1.85c., 
f.o.b.  mill,  or  2.095c.,  delivered  Chicago.  The  strike- 
bound Chicago  Heights  mills  still  have  some  hard  steel 
in  stock  which  they  are  quoting  at  2c.,  Chicago. 

Mill  prices  are;  Mild  steel  bars,  1.90c.  to  2.45c..  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.15c.  to  2.25c..  Chicago;  rail  steel,  2c.  to 
2.005c.,  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.70c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.70c.   for  rounds  and   4.20c.   for  flats,   squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at 
2.50c.  base;  hoops,  3.70c.;  bands.  3.45c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Automobile  makers  and  railroads 
continue  to  buy  liberally  and  makers  find  it  difficult  to 
meet  the  demand  owing  to  raw  material  shortage,  which 
is  reducing  production.  The  market  is  firm  at  the 
July  1  discounts.  The  prices  on  page  507  apply  in  this 
territory  except  that  they  are  f.o.b.  Chicago,  instead 
of  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.35c.  ;  boiler  rivets.  3.45o. ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  oft; 
larger  sizes,  50  and  10  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in., 
'50  and  5  off;  larger  sizes.  45  oft;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  he.xagons,  tapped,  $3.25  oft;  blank  nuts,  $3.50  oft;  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads.  60  per  cent  oft ; 
quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Wire  Products. — Mill  operations  have  declined  so 
sharply  that  a  number  of  important  producers  find  it 
impossible  to  take  care  of  commitments  without  ac- 
cepting new  business.  The  Steel  Corporation  prices 
remain  unchanged,  but  independents  in  a  position  to 
make  delivery  are  selling  at  higher  figures  without  dif- 
ficulty. For  mill  prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel, 
f.o.b.  Httsburgh,  page  507. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago ;  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  bright 
l>asic  wire,  $3.25  per  100  lb.  ;  common  wire  nails,  $3.35  per 
100  lb.  ;  cement  coaled  nails,   $2.75  per  keg. 

Sheets. — Prices  are  now  firmly  established  at  the 
figures  announced  for  fourth  quarter  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  It  is  difficult  to  get  material 
from  any  source  for  reasonably  prompt  delivery.  The 
Inland  Steel  Co.  still  has  some  fourth  quarter  tonnage 
open,  but  will  not  take  on  new  commitments  until  its 
fuel  costs  can  be  determined. 

•Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  28  black.  2.50c  for  No. 
10  blue  annealed  and  4.3Bc  for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being 
Pittsburph  prices,  subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c. 
per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed,  4c. ;  black.  4.S5c. ;  galvanized, 
5.85c. 

Structural  Material. — There  is  a  notable  decline  in 
new  building  projects  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the 
approach  of  the  winter  season  together  with  the  great 
difficulty  encountered  in  getting  new  steel  for  reason- 
able delivery.  Fabricating  awards  are  still  fairly  nu- 
merous and  mills  report  no  appreciable  decline  in  book- 
ings of  plain  material  for  indefinite  shipment.  A  ten- 
dency toward  contraction  in  building  activity  is  never- 
theless apparent.  Plain  material  for  reasonably  early 
delivery  is  bringing  from  2.35c.  to  2.45c.,  delivered 
Chicago.  The  steady  reduction  in  local  mill  output  is 
causing  further  delay  in  shipments  against  contracts. 
The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  which  is  now  out  of  the  market 
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on  structural  steel  plates  and  bars,  will  open  its  books 
for  the  last  two  months  of  fourth  quarter  as  soon  as 
fuel  costs  can  'be  ascertaine<i  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  1.90c.  to  2.45c.. 
Chicigo.  Jobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  plain  material  out  of 
warehouse. 

Plates. — Notwithstanding  declining  mill  operations 
which  will  push  deliveries  further  into  the  future,  book- 
ings of  new  business  for  indefinite  shipment  are  practi- 
cally as  heavy  as  in  the  eight  weeks  just  past.  Plates 
for  specific  shipment  are  scarce  and  are  commanding 
from  2.20e.  to  2.t')0c.,  delivered  Chicasro.  .Specifications 
are  beyond  the  ability  of  mills  to  deliver  with  the  result 
that  output  is  being  rationed  among  customers. 

The  mill  <iuot.Ttion  is  1.90c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
qnnte    2.S0o.    fox-   ]t\:\Xes   out    of   stock. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Uncertain  mill  deliveries  make 
it  difficult  for  reinforcing  bar  companies  to  quote  on 
new  projects  or  to  make  further  sales  from  warehouse. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  small  tonnages,  but  as 
fall  approaches  it  is  notable  that  few  large  jobs  are 
being  undertaken,  as  there  is  a  disinclination  to  start 
building  work  which  might  be  interrupted  by  the  cold 
weather.     Recent  awards  include: 

.Vmerican  Can  Co.,  building,  New  Orleans.  I..a.,  772  tons  to 
Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

Streeterville  apartment  hotel,  Chicago,  594  tons  to  un- 
named company. 

Atchiton.  Toptka  &  Sante  Fe.  400  tons  to  Paul  J.  Kalman 
Co. 

Hampshire  Spinning  Co..  mill,  Clover.  S.  C,  350  tons  to 
Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Western  Electric  Co.,  wire  plant.  Hawthorne.  111.,  280 
tons. 

Chesbrough  Mfg.  Co..  plant,  McKee's  Rocks.  Pa.,  plans 
being  revised.   600  tons. 

Paducah,  Ky..  sanitary  sewers.  260  tons,  to  Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  have  advanced 
plain  wire  and  wire  nails  25c.  per  100  lb.  and  cement 
coated  nails  15c.  a  keg.  New  prices  are  given  under 
wire  products.  Sheets  have  been  advanced  also,  blue 
annealed  $2  a  ton  and  black  and  galvanized  $5  a  ton. 
New  prices  are  published  under  sheets. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  have  advanced  to  a  min- 
imum of  $-38.50,  base  Birmingham,  for  6-in.  and  larger. 
Martinsville,  111.,  has  awarded  600  tons  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  New  business  is  notably  lighter, 
but  this  is  causing  little  concern  to  pipe  shops,  which 
are  heavily  loaded  with  tonnage. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe.  4-in..  $50.70  to  $51.70:  6-in.  and  above,  $46.70  to  $47.70; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — A  number  of  large 
western  railroads  have  quietly  put  out  inquiries  for 
their  1923  rail  requirements.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  rail  orders  for  the  coming  year  will  be  placed 
earlier  than  is  usually  the  case  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  steel  market.  Light  rails  have  ad- 
vanced to  1.90c.,  mill.  Inquiry  for  light  rails  for  the 
coal  mines  is  reviving.  New  business  in  track  fasten- 
ings is  largely  in  small  lots,  a  notable  exception  being 
an  order  for  20,000  kegs  of  spikes  and  10,000  kegs  of 
bolts  placed  by  a  large  Western  line. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $40  :  light  rails 
rolled   from  new  steel.  1.90c..  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard    railroad    spikes.     2.60c.    to    2.75c..     mill  :    track 

bolts    with    square    nuts,    3.60c.    to    3.75c.,    mill:    tie    plates. 

steel  and    iron.    2c.,  f.o.b.   mill :    angle  bars.   2.40e.,  f.o.b.    mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.40c. 

base  and  track  holts  4.40c.  base. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  strong  both  on  ac- 
count of  widespread  demand  and  increasing  scarcity  of 
certain  grades  due  to  the  lack  of  railroad  offerings. 
Buying  of  east,  malleable  and  steel  foundry  scrap  is 
particularly  active  and  in  most  cases  early  delivery  is 
desired.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  rise  of  pig 
iron  has  made  scrap  appear  more  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  melters,  who  see  an  opportunity  to  keep  their  costs 
down  by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  scrap  in  their 
charges.  There  is  little  activity  in  steel  mill  grades, 
but  moderate  purchases  of  iron  mill  scrap  have  been 
made.  Shipments  of  scrap  are  now  largely  from  deal- 
ers' yards  with  the  result  that  stocks  of  certain  mate- 


rials   are    becoming   depleted.      There   are   no  railroad 

offerings    of   consequence   this   week,   but   the  Chicago 
surface  lines  are  taking  bids  on  1500  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows  : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails    $20.00  to  $20.50 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 21.00  to  21.50 

Relaying    rails     22.50  to  27.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels....    19.50  to  20  00 

Rails    for    rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.00  to  19  50 

Heavy    melting   steel iG.oo  to  16.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  16.00  to  16.50 

.Shoveling   steel    15.50  to  16.00 

Dro})   forge   flashings 11.50  to  12.00 

Hydraulic   compressed    sheet 13.00  to  13  50 

Axle    turnings    14,00  to  14.50 

Per   Net    Ton 

Iron   angles  and  splice   bars 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel    angle    bars 15.50  to  16.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 19.50  to  20  00 

Iron    car    axles 23.50  to  24.00 

bteel   car   axles 17.00  to  17  50 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to  13.50 

.\'o.    2    busheling 8.00  to  8.50 

cut    forge    14.50  to  15.00 

Pipes    and    flues 11.00  to  1150 

Xo.    1    railroad    wrought 15.25  to  15.75 

.No.    2    railroad    wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers 17.50  to  18  00 

Coil    springs     18.50  to  19.00 

.Mo.    1    machinery    cast 19.50  to  20.00 

-No.    1    railroad    cast 17.50  to  18.00 

l^ow    phos.    punohings 16.00  to  16  50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 15  00  to  15  50 

Machine    shop    turnings 9.50  to  lo!oO 

Cast    borings    11.50  to  12.00 

Stove    plate     ig.OQ  to  16.50 

Grate    bars     15.50  to  16.00 

Brake    shoes    .  .       16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    17  50  to  18  00 

Agricultural     malleable     17.50  to  18.00 


New  York 

Conditions  Favor  Continuance  of  High  Prices 
— Coke  Still  Scarce 

New  York,  Aug.  22.— The  action  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  advancing  wages  20  per 
cent  is  regarded  as  adding  one  more  factor  of  im- 
portance in  keeping  prices  on  a  high  plane.  It  is  also 
believed  that  despite  the  partial  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike,  iron  and  steel  industries  will  continue  to  be 
seriously  embarrassed  for  lack  of  fuel  and  for  this 
reason  high  prices  will  prevail. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  been  very  active  and  a 
number  of  important  inquiries  are  still  pending.  The 
domestic  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  and  foreign 
iron  is  still  being  considered  by  buyers,  but  sales  of 
the  imported  product  have  not  been  large  the  past  week. 
A  local  agency  selling  domestic  iron  disposed  of  about 
3000  tons  last  week  and  an  equal  amount  the  first  two 
days  of  this  week,  and  has  advanced  prices  $1  per 
ton,  its  basis  now  being  $32  for  No.  2  plain,  while  $33 
is  asked  for  No.  2X  and  it  is  offering  a  moderate  ton- 
nage of  4  per  cent  silicon  iron  for  $36.  Inquiries  in- 
clude 5000  tons  for  the  American^ Radiator  Co.,  which 
ask."  for  the  beginning  of  deliveries  within  two  weeks. 
On  this  tonnage  3500  is  No.  2  plain  and  1500  is  of 
silicon,  1.50  to  1.75.  The  General  Electric  Co.  is  in- 
quiring for  3250  tons  of  foundry  grades,  high  silicon, 
delivery  to  begin  Oct.  1.  A  Rhode  Island  malleable 
concern  is  in  the  market  for  3000  tons  of  malleable 
and  another  New  England  malleable  interest  has  been 
in  the  market  for  from  2000  to  3000  tons  and  has  pur- 
chased a  part,  if  not  all,  of  that  tonnage.  The  ruling 
price  on  malleable  is  $32,  furnace.  A  New  England 
radiator  company  is  in  the  market  for  2000  to  3000 
tons  of  foundry  grades.  Lake  Superior  charcoal  has 
been  advanced  by  one  company  to  a  basis  of  $33, 
furnace. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania,    $4.91    from    Buffalo   and    $5.44    from    Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $36.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  tdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.27 

Buffalo,  sil.    1.75  to  2.25 34.91 

Xo.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.44 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  contin- 
ues moderate  and  fair  sales  of  the  British  alloy  are 
noted,  among  them  being  one  lot  of  500  tons  and  sev- 
eral other  smaller  lots  for  September  shipment  at  the 
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prevailing  quotation  of  $67.50,  seaboard.  British  rep- 
resentatives still  have  some  September  shipment  avail- 
able. Almost  nothing  is  heard  of  sales  of  domestic 
alloy.  Some  business  has  been  done  in  the  20  per  cent 
grade  of  spiegeleisen  at  the  new  price  of  $,39,  furnace. 
The  quotation  of  the  lower  grade  is  nominal  at  $38, 
furnace,  but  scarcely  any  is  reported  offered.  The  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  market  is  characterized  by  heavy 
specifications  on  contracts  made  some  time  ago  and 
there  are  only  sales  of  spot  and  early  delivery  lots  at 
$55  to  $60,  delivered.  The  ferrochromium  market  is 
quiet,  but  specifications  on  contract  are  fairly  brisk. 
Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese.  domestic,  seaboard,  per  ton.. $67. 50 

Fcrromanganese.  British,  sealjoard,  per  ton... $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace $38.00 

Spiegeleisen.  20  per  cent,  furnace $39.00 

Ferrosilicon.   50   per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 

ton,   carloads    $55.00  to  $60.00 

Ferrosilicon,   10   to  15  per  cent,   delivered,   per 

gross   ton    $38.00  to  $40.00 

Ferrotungsten.  per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 40c.  to  50c. 

Ferrooiiromiuin,   4   to   8  per  cent  carbon.   60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered. .  .12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium, 

$3.00  to  $3.50 

Ferroearbontitanium.  15  to  18  per  cent,  in  car- 
loads,  per  net   ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore.  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard. 28c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten   ore,   per   unit,    in    60   per   cent   con- 
centrates,   nominal    $3.25  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  CraOs,  crude,  per 

ton.    Atlantic    seaboard $15  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.  of  MoSj,  New  Torlt 45c.  to  50c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  Poughkeepsie  has 
placed  an  order  for  2700  tons  of  24  and  30-in.  pipe 
with  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  in  competi- 
tion with  steel  pipe.  The  East  New  Jersey  Pipe  Co. 
submitted  a  bid  of  $105,516  on  steel  pipe  and  the  War- 
ren Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  was  $27,000  higher.  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  is  inquiring  for  2000  tons.  We  quote 
per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  fol- 
lows: 6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-^n.  and  5-in.  $59; 
3-in.  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe. 

Warehouse  Business. — Business  is  fairly  active  in 
most  quarters  with  prices  holding  generally  firm.  An 
advance  of  $6  per  ton  on  black  steel  pipe  and  $2  on  gal- 
vanized pipe  by  the  mills  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
increase  in  warehouse  prices  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  prices  on  wrought-iron  pipe  for  the  present 
remain  unchanged.  However,  change  has  been  noted 
in  the  price  of  boiler  tubes  from  stock,  which  now 
ranges  from  23c.  per  foot  for  lapwelded  and  21c.  for 
seamless  steel  in  1%  in.  size,  to  39c.  for  lapwelded  and 
43c.  for  seamless  in  4  in.  size.  Further  reduction  of 
output  and  continued  strong  demand  are  expected  to 
bring  further  price  advances  in  bars,  shapes  and  plates. 
A  better  volume  of  business  is  expected  upon  settle- 
ment of  the  strikes.  It  is  felt  by  the  trade  that  in- 
creased business  will  be  showing  after  Labor  Day. 

High  Speed  Steel. — Business  is  fairly  active,  but 
there  is  no  marked  improvement  over  last  week.  Con- 
siderable business  continues  despite  the  threatening 
effect  of  the  strikes.     Prices  remain  steady. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  tight  mill  situation, 
due  to  coal  and  coke  shortage,  is  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  consumers  to  buy.  The  latter  seem  to  have 
fully  appraised  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but  in- 
stead of  crowding  the  mills  to  accept  orders,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  a  time  of  stress,  they  are  showring 
a  marked  degree  of  moderation.  Evidently  the  mem- 
ories of  the  wave  of  over-buying  in  1919  and  1920  are 
too  fresh  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  that  runaway 
market.  While  relatively  high  prices  have  been  paid 
for  steel,  particularly  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  it 
is  of  interest  that  nearly  all  of  the  orders  placed  at  the 
top  figures  have  been  for  small  tonnages,  and  there 
has  been  no  great  number  of  such  orders.  The  price 
situation  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  with 
the  buyers  bidding  quotations  up  to  a  slight  extent. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  mills  are  in  better  position  with 
respect  to  their  ability  to  fill  orders  than  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown  district,  most  of  which  are 
selling  little  or  nothing.     The  mills  which  are  operat- 


ing the  most  successfully  are,  of  course,  getting  the 
most  inquiries.  A  central  PennsylvfJRiia  plate  mill 
operating  on  fuel  oil  has  broken  all  of  its  production 
records  so  far  this  month  and  is  taking  orders  from 
regular  customers  for  shipment  within  a  few  weeks. 
Large  buyers  of  plates  have  not  been  able  to  get  their 
orders  accepted  at  less  than  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  some 
quotations  are  as  high  as  2.25c.  The  same  range  ap- 
plies also  to  bars  and  shapes.  Tin  plate  and  cold  fin- 
ished steel  bars  are  less  affected  by  the  present  coal 
and  rail  situation  than  other  products.  Tin  plate  prices 
have  not  stiffened  materially  and  large  buyers  are  still 
able  to  place  attractive  orders  at  not  over  $4.60  per 
base  box,  Pittsburgh.  A  large  can  company  has  bought 
fully  50,000  base  boxes  of  tin  plate  within  the  past 
week  and  is  still  buying.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
throughout  the  country  are  the  largest  in  many  years 
and  are  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  in  maturing 
than  usual.  Due  to  the  rail  situation  making  shipping 
difficult,  a  larger  share  of  such  farm  products  will  be 
canned  this  year. 

We  quote  for  miil  shipments.  New  Yorlt  deliver.v.  .ts  fol- 
lows: For  indefinite  delivery  soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes 
and  steel  plates.  2.i4c.  ;  for  delivery  in  a  number  of  weelis, 
soft  steel  bars,  plain  structural  material  and  stiel  plates. 
2.34c.  to   2.59c.  ;    bar  iron,    2.34c. 

Coke. — Although  the  market  seems  to  be  somewhat 
easier  as  to  obtaining  supplies,  prices  are  about  the 
same,  being  on  Connellsville  grades  $14.25  to  $14.75 
for  furnace  coke  and  $15.50  to  $16.50  for  foundry. 
For  by-product  coke,  $15,  seaboard,  is  quoted  and  there 
is  very  little  to  be  obtained  for  foundries  owing  to 
priority  orders  requiring  shipments  to  hospitals  and 
utility  companies.  The  outlook  is  very  unsatisfactory 
for  obtaining  adequate  supplies  any  time  in  the  near 
future. 

Old  Material. — A  better  demand  for  scrap  from  mills 
and  foundries  and  a  stronger  tone  to  prices  are  develop- 
ments of  the  past  week.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has 
bought  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons  of  steel  scrap, 
paying  $15  and  $15.50,  delivered  Bethlehem.  Dealers 
have  paid  as  high  as  $12.85,  New  York,  for  shipment 
on  these  orders.  Yard  steel  is  not  particularly  in  de- 
mand, as  mills  are  specifying  only  the  best  quality  of 
railroad  steel  or  its  equivalent.  Iron  car  axles.  No.  1 
railroad  wrought,  wrought  iron  track,  borings  and  turn- 
ings and  other  grades  are  all  quoted  higher.  For  ship- 
ment to  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  $15,  delivered,  has  been  offered 
for  blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings.  Local  foundries 
are  buying  cast  scrap  a  little  more  liberally  due  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  pig  iron.  While  $20,  deliv- 
ered, has  been  paid  recently  by  large  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  foundries,  local  melfers  have  not 
been  obliged  to  pay  more  than  $18.50  to  $19.50. 

Buying  prices  per   gross  ton.   New  York,   follow : 

Heavy   melting   steel,    yard $10.25  to  $10.75 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  12.25  to  12.75 

Rerolling   rails    T2.50  to  13.50 

Relaying   rails,    nominal 27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  18.00 

Iron    car   axles 23.00  to  24.00 

.No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Wrought    Iron    track 11.75  to  12.25 

Forge   fire   8.00  to  8.50 

No.   1   yard  wr6ught.   long 11.00  to  11.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 10.75  to  11.25 

Machine-shop    turnings     9.25  to  10.25 

Mixed    borings    and    turnings 9.25  to  10.25 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.  diam.,  not 

under  2  ft.   long) 9.75  to  10.25 

Stove    plate     11.25  to  11.75 

Locomotive   grate   bar.s 11.50  to  12.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 11.00  to  11.50 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 13.50  to  14.00 

Prices  which  dealers  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow  : 

No.    1    machinery   cast $18.50  to  $19.50 

No.   1  heavy   cast    (columns,  building 

materials,   etc.),   cupola   size 16.60  to  17.00 

No.  1  hea\'y  cast,  not  cupola  size...    14.00  to  14.50 
No.    2    caat    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    12.00  to  12.50 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  decision 
based  on  the  complaint  of  the  Standard  Rail  &  Steel 
Co.,  St.  Louis  scrap  dealer,  against  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, et  al.,  has  condemned  rates  on  scrap  iron  and  steel 
from  Hot  Springs  and  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  to  Quincy,  111., 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  combination  based 
on  St.  Ixiuis. 
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Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  22. — The  absolute  mini- 
mum in  the  Birmingham  iron  market  to-day  is  $21. 
Lot  on  lot  from  car  loads  to  200  tons  has  been 
sold  in  the  past  two  days  for  spot  and  fourth  quarter 
delivery  at  $25.  These  bookings  I.ave  been  made  by  the 
largest  foundry  maker  heretofore  selling  at  the  lower 
prices.  One  thousand  tons  of  Birmingham  iron  stored 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  brought  $35  at  Providence  yards. 
Only  one  maker  quotes  as  low  as  $21  and  that  is  one 
booked  to  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
accommodating  only  preferred  customers  to  the  extent 
possible.  Next  to  the  largest  maker  said  this  morning, 
"I  would  not  sell  even  at  $24.  The  market  is  very 
nervous  and  jumpy." 

Pig  Iron. — At  the  close  of  the  past  week,  Birming- 
ham spot  iron  was  on  a  base  of  $21  and  fourth  quarter 
iron  on  a  base  of  $20,  the  latter  tending  to  advance. 
One  maker  booked  6000  tons  of  fourth  quarter  iron  dur- 
ing the  week  at  $20.  The  lots  ran  from  100  to  2000 
tons.  Another  maker  booked  spot  iron  in  car  lots  and 
up  to  200  tons  at  $21.  The  $20  base  \^s  paid  by  large 
interests  able  to  command  the  lowest  base  price  and 
their  paying  $20  established  that  as  the  base.  Approx- 
imately 2000  tons  of  northern  Alabama  iron  on  yards 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  brought  $30,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  Birmingham  base  of  $20.40.  One  maker  de- 
clined during  the  week  to  make  any  bookings  for  deliv- 
ery prior  to  Nov.  15  and  another  would  book  none  prior 
to  Oct.  15.  One  maker  is  sold  to  capacity  through  the 
fourth  quarter  except  for  grades  that  may  develop  in 
the  making.  Production,  which  was  increased  by  the 
blowing  in  of  two  blast  furnaces  in  July,  was  further 
augmented  by  the  blowing  in  of  the  blast  furnace  of  the 
Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  Holt  on  Monday.  This 
stack  has  been  overhauled  and  is  now  ready  for  a  long 
run.  With  the  going  in  of  this  plant  all  operations  of 
the  Iron  Products  Corporation  in  Alabama  were  prac- 
tically at  100  per  cent,  coal  and  coke  included.  Stocks 
have  not  accumulated  as  hea^'^ly  as  was  thought  prob- 
able owing  to  the  nearness  of  Southern  consumers  and 
the  enormous  amount  of  iron  which  they  continue  to 
melt.  No  iron  and  steel  industries  have  slackened  pace, 
raw  materials  coming  handily  on  account  of  being  on 
company  lands  and,  in  some  instances,  hauled  by  com- 
pany motive  power  and  cars.  The  Warrior  River  has 
helped  the  raw  material  situation  by  bringing  in  man- 
ganese ore  from  Brazil,  sulphur  for  acid  mills  from 
Texas  and  Chilean  nitrates  for  powder  mills,  the  river 
barges  enabling  an  all-water  route. 

We  Quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as   follows ; 

Foundry,  silicon  1,75  to  2.25 $21.00  to  $25.00 

Basic     19.50  to    20.00 

Cliarcoal,    warm    blast 30.00  to    32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — All  finishing  mills  maintain  the 
pace  of  July  1.  The  Tennessee  company,  as  usual,  is  on 
double  turn  at  Fairfield,  Ensley  and  Bessemer  mills 
this  week.  The  rail  mill  is  turning  out  9000  to  10,000 
tons  and  the  ingot  mill  is  at  100  per  cent.  The  car  plant 
is  turning  out  15  new  cars  and  12  repaired  ones  per 
diem.  Progress  is  made  on  the  new  10  and  12-in.  bar 
mill  at  Fairfield.  The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  the  Conners  Steel  Co.  con- 
tinue on  full  turn  in  finishing  departments,  although 
the  product  is  being  piled  ovsdng  to  car  shortage.  China 
has  ordered  50  tons  of  steel  hoops.  Shipments  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  out  of  Mobile  last  week  included  nails  and 
wire. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — J.  R.  McWane,  president,  announces 
the  purchase  by  the  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  of  30 
acres  in  North  Birmingham  and  immediate  construc- 
tion of  a  cast  iron  pipe  plant  with  initial  capacity  of 
8000  ft.  per  diem  and  employing  150  men  to  begin  with 
in  the  first  unit.  Mr.  McWane  is  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  a  long  time  was  president  of  the  American  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  He  has  made  a  marked  success  this  year 
in  a  leased  plant  in  the  manufacture  of  smaller  sizes 
of  pressure  pipe  running  from  6  to  m  in.  An  espe- 
cially good  business  has  been  done  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Honolulu.     Pressure  pipe  is  still  quoted  at 


$37  and  sanitary  pipe  at  $G0  to  $65.  Little  new  busi- 
ness has  developed,  but  all  plants  are  on  full  turn  with 
enough  business  for  several  months. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  Western  demand  for  Alabama 
coal  remains  acute  and  production  remains  at  400,000 
tons  a  week.  Prices  have  ranged  from  $3  to  $3.50  on 
the  average  for  this  spot  business  with  some  coal  going 
higher.  Spot  coke  is  selling  at  $6  and  $7  and  some 
higher  still.  Production  bids  fair  to  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  and  high  level  for  some  time. 

Old  Material. — There  is  an  active  demand  for  cast 
scrap  by  the  foundries  and  the  market  is  firm  at  the 
prices  quoted.  Steel  is  also  stronger  with  fancy  and 
select  cupola  grades  selling  at  as  high  at  $15.50  to  $16 
at  yards.  No.  1  steel  as  a  rule  is  bringing  $12  to  $14, 
according  to  tonnage  involved. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel    rails    $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.    1    steel 12.00  to    15.00 

No.    1   cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car    wheels    15.00  to    Ifi.OO 

Tramcar    wheels     14.00  to    15.00. 

Stove   plate    13.00  to    14.00 

Cast    iron    borings 6.00  to      7.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 4.00  to      5.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.  22. — ^The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  has 
banked  another  furnace  and  now  has  but  one  in  blast. 
In  a  total  of  9000  tons  of  pig  iron  inquired  for  with  one 
interest,  one  inquiry  is  for  5000  tons,  from  outside 
the  district,  and  others  are  for  1500  and  600  tons. 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  and  the  Donner  Steel  Co.  have 
three  open  hearths  each  in  operation.  The  Lacka- 
wanna furnaces  are  burning  oil. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  no  effect  in  this  district  as  yet 
from  the  partial  settlement  of  the  strike  of  bituminous 
coal  miners.  Furnace  interests  generally  feel  pessi- 
mistic about  the  fuel  situation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  any  of  the  furnaces 
recently  banked  will  be  started  within  60  days.  Prices 
on  pig  iron  depend  on  the  urgency  confronting  the  con- 
sumer and  his  ability  to  place  his  order.  On  No.  2 
plain  iron  $32  has  'been  paid  in  several  cases  and  $33 
has  been  done  on  isolated  transactions.  The  one  fur- 
nace which  had  iron  to  sell  while  competitors  were 
doing  no  business  has  now  exhausted  its  supply  on  all 
grades  except  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X.  There  is  a  lively 
demand  for  No.  IX  iron.  Sales  continue  to  be  for  small 
quantities — the  largest  in  the  week  not  exceeding  200 
tons. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows,  the  higher 
prices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.   1    foundry.    2.75    to    3.25    sil $32.00  to  $36.00 

No.   2X  foundry,   2.25   to  2.75  sil 31.00  to    35.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 30.00  to    34.00 

Basic     26.00 

Malleable 30.00 

Lake   Superior   charcoal 33. 2S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Two  local  interests  having 
black  sheets  for  sale  have  advanced  prices  and  are  now 
quoting  3.50c.  base.  One  independent  made  two  advances 
within  the  week  and  both  sellers  booked  considerable 
business  on  the  new  basis.  It  is  still  possible  to  buy 
occasional  quantities  of  bars  at  the  minimum  price  of 
2c.  No  effect  from  the  settlement  of  the  bituminous 
coal  strike  is  noticeable;  in  fact,  a  local  mill  paid  the 
highest  price  for  coal  this  year  since  the  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  operators  and  miners.  Inquiry 
in  the  structural  field  has  fallen  off  and  no  resumption 
is  expected  the  remainder  of  this  year.  There  has  been 
no  further  curtailment  of  steel  mill  operations. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  have  advanced  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  advance  in  warehouse  schedules 
at  other  centers;  local  warehouses  do  not  regard  the 
increase  as  being  in  keeping  with  mill  advancements. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  encountered  by  ware- 
houses in  obtaining  steel. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows  :  Structural 
shapes,  2.90c.  ;  plates,  2.90c. ;  soft  steel  bars.  2.80e.  ;  hoops, 
3.70c.  ;  bands.  3.55c.  :  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
3.90c. :  galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.55c. ;  black 
sheets.  No.  2S,  4.55c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting.  3.80c. 

Old  Material. — Mills  are  buying  small  lots  of  steel 
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and  there  is  a  general  impression  that  larger  orders 
would  be  placed  if  a  break  should  occur  in  the  price 
of  heavy  melting  steel.  There  is  a  strong  local  demand 
for  railroad  malleable,  No.  1  machinery  cast,  and  car 
wheels,  but  the  market  for  cast  iron  borings  i.«  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill,  due  to  blast  furnace  operations 
having  been  curtailed.  Dealers  believe  that  settlement 
of  the  various  strike  disturbances  would  bring  about  a 
big  demand  for  all  grades  of  old  material  and  a  conse- 
quent advance  in  prices. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking:  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel $16.75  tc  $17.00 

I,ow   phos..    0.04   and  under IS. 00  to  19.00 

Xo.     1    railroad    wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Car  wheels   17.00  to  IS. 00 

.Maihine    shop    turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Ca.«t    iron    borings 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy    axle    turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Crati;  bars    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

.Stove    plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Uundled    sheet    stampings 11.50  to  12  00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.50  to  19.50 

Hydraulic    compressed     15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    maalleable     18.00  to  19.00 


Boston 

Increased  Demand  for  Alabama  Iron — Scotch 
Prices  Advance 

Boston,  Aug.  22. 
Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  foreign  iron  in  this  territory  the 
past  week  amounted  to  about  4000  tons,  mostly  Scotch 
for  August  and  September  shipment.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  market,  however,  is  the  increased  demand 
for  Alabama  iron.  Alabama  iron,  f.o.b.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  advanced  from  S-SO  to  $35  a  ton  base,  with 
sales  the  past  week  including  500  tons  silicon  2.75  to 
3.25  to  a  Providence  foundry,  a  duplicate  lot  to  another 
Providence  melter,  300  tons  No.  2  plain  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts heater  maker,  150  tons  No.  IX  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts stove  maker,  150  tons  No.  2X  to  a  Hartford, 
Conn.,  machine  tool  builder,  and  200  tons  in  carload 
lots  to  various  small  users.  Quotations  are  out  on  an 
additional  1000  tons,  which,  if  closed,  will  reduce  Prov- 
idence stocks  of  Alabama  iron  to  about  3000  tons,  as 
against  8000  tons  plus  on  Aug.  1.  Another  Alabama 
furnace  sold  1500  tons  of  fourth  quarter  iron  in  lots 
ranging  from  cars  to  300  tons,  at  $20  furnace  base. 
No.  3  Scotch  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $28.50  to  $33 
on  local  dock.  The  lowest  available  Scotch  iron  to-day  is 
$29,  consequently  the  market  is  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  higher. 
Local  brokers  are  buying  foreign  irons  from  each  other. 
A  small  tonnage  of  French  iron  was  landed  here  the 
past  week. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
ported sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
i°.  /"■■nace  prices  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsvlvania. 
$4.91  from  Buffalo.  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama  : 

Kast.   Penn..   sll     2.25   to    2.75 $32.15  to  $34.15 

Kasl.    Penn..   sil.    1.75   to   2,25 31  65  to    33  65 

i;..rfalo.    sil    2.25    to    2.75 !    UTllo    Sill 

H  If  all),   sll.    1.75    to   2.25 29.91  to    30.91 

Ah.hams,    sil     2.25    to    2.75 29.60  to    30.10 

.\labama,    sil    175    to    2.25 29.10  to    29.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouse  prices  on 
galvanized  and  black  sheets  and  on  special  plates  in 
stock  sizes  have  been  advanced  25c.  per  100  lb.,  and  on 
cold  rolled  steel  15c.,  while  everything  else  on  the  list 
with  the  exception  of  best  refined,  Wayne  and  Norway 
iron  and  toe  calk  steel,  has  gone  up  10c.  Small  rounds, 
bands  and  light  bars  and  angles  are  in  small  supply, 
but  heavier  material  supplies  are  ample  for  require- 
ments during  the  next  two  months  or  more.  The  de- 
mand for  iron  and  steel  is  as  active  as  at  any  previous 
time  this  year.  The  advance  in  independent  mill  prices 
on  nails  is  not  reflected  in  jobbing  quotations.  Large 
rivets  are  more  active,  and  bolts  and  nuts  are  moving 
in  normal  quantities.  Prices  for  these  products  are 
unchanged,  but  very  firm. 

Jobl.iMs  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2.S.-.Vj  per  100  lb.  base; 
flats.  $3.:.(i'-.  ;  concrete  bars.  $3  to  J3.13  :  structural  steel 
$2S:.'.i  to  $3  0;.»(.;  tire  steel.  $4.25  to  $4.60;  open-hearth 
spring  steel.  $4.50  to  $6  ;  crucible  S'lrlng  steel  $11  50  ■  steel 
band.s.  $4  :  hoop  steel.  $4.50  ;  cold  rolled  steel  $3  65  to  $4  15  ■ 
reflned  Iron.  $2.85%;  best  rertned  Iron.  $4.25;  Wavne  Iron' 
$5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6  to  $6.50;  r'lates.  $2.li5u,  to  $3  15- 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  $4  iier  100  lb  base-  No  '8 
blacl;  sheets,  $5.15;  .No,   28  galvanized  sheets    $6  15  ' 


Coke.-^The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the 
Providence  Gas  Co.  continue  to  quote  by-product  con- 
tract foundry  coke  at  $16.50  a  ton  delivered  where  the 
local  freight  does  not  exceed  $3.10.  The  market  for 
spot  fuel  is  nominal,  both  producers  being  out  of  the 
market.  The  aggregate  shipments  of  contract  fuel  by 
these  two  concerns  the  past  week  show  improvement, 
but  have  remained  behind  foundry  shipping  instruc- 
tions. Contrary  to  report,  no  foundry  in  New  England 
has  been  obliged  to  close  for  lack  of  fuel.  Competition 
from  English  made  foundry  coke  continues,  a  further 
sizable  tonnage  reported  being  sold  on  a  delivered  basis 
slightly  above  the  domestic. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  is  a 
little  more  active,  but  business  centers  largely  in  heavy 
melting  steel  and  borings  and  turnings.  A  considerable 
tonnage  of  railroad  heavy  melting  steel  was  purchased 
in  this  territory  the  past  week  at  around  $11.50  ship- 
ping point  for  Pittsburgh  district  mills.  Offers  were 
made  yesterday  at  $12,  but  that  price  has  not  become 
general,  and  the  material  involved  is  strictly  No.  1. 
The  undertone  of  the  market  for  heavy  melting  steel, 
however,  unquestionably  is  firmer.  Borings  and  turn- 
ings also  are  being  taken  for  shipment  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  Prices  take  a  wide  range  owing  to  ma- 
terial involved.  The  best  grades  are  taken  at  $9  to 
$9.50  on  cars  shipping  point,  but  where  considerable 
bushing  is  involved,  the  average  price  is  around  $8.75. 
A  fair  demand  for  shafting  continues,  a  Portland,  Me., 
rolling  mill  still  being  a  factor.  Steel  car  axles  are 
firmer,  dealers  having  paid  about  $2  a  ton  more  for 
them  than  for  shafting.  One  broker  reports  sales  of 
500  tons  of  machinery  cast  the  past  week,  but  New 
England  foundries  as  a  rule  continue  to  buy  in  a  hand- 
to-mouth  manner  from  local  or  neai'by  yards  at  around 
80c.  per  100  lb.  with  30-day  terms. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming  points : 

No.    1    machinery    cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.    2    machinery    east 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove    plate     15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to    16.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Hoston   rate  shipping  points: 

No,    1    heavy    melting   steel $11.00  to  $11,75 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.50  to    13,00 

No.    1    yard    wrought 10.00  to    11.00 

Wrought    pipe    (1-in.    in    diam.,    over 

2    ft.    long) 8.50  to      9.00 

Machine    shop     turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast    iron    borings,    rolling    mill 9.50  to    10.00 

Tast    iron    borings     chemical 11,50  to    12.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turnings..      8.75  to      9.50 
Forged    scrap    and    bundled    skeleton.      8.00  to      8.50 

Street   car    axles 17.50  to    18.00 

.Shafting     16.00  to    16.50 

Rerolling    rails    11.00  to    12.00 

Street    car    wheels 13.50  to    14.00 


Cincinnati 

No    Southern    Iron    Being    Shipped — Tusca- 
loosa Stack  Blown  in 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  22. 
Pig  Iron. — The  demand  for  pig  iron  for  prompt  ship- 
ment continues  active,  but  the  supply  is  exceedingly 
short.  There  is  almost  no  Southern  iron  available  on 
which  .shipments  can  be  made,  and  as  a  result  melters 
are  turning  to  Northern  furnaces  located  on  roads 
which  are  not  greatly  affected  by  railroad  strike.  Most 
of  the  iron  now  being  sold  is  coming  from  the  Valleys, 
with  Chicago  being  quoted  where  freight  rates  maka 
it  possible.  All  southern  Ohio  furnaces  are  out  of  th« 
market,  being  completely  sold  up.  Prices  are  very  firm, 
Valley  iron  being  quoted  in  this  district  at  $30,  base. 
The  last  sale  of  southern  Ohio  iron  reported  was  on  $28, 
Ironton,  basis,  for  500  tons  for  shipment  to  a  southern 
Ohio  melter.  Iron  from  the  Ironton  district  was  sold 
into  Pittsburgh  district  early  last  week  at  $30,  furnace, 
one  lot  being  for  300  tons.  A  nearby  melter  bought 
1000  tons  at  $30,  Valley,  and  another  melter  took  500 
tons  at  the  same  figure.  A  Michigan  melter  bought 
3000  tons  at  a  reported  price  of  $30,  Chicago  furnace. 
A  sale  of  silvery  iron  for  last  quarter  was  made  at 
$38.50,  Jackson  County  furnace,  for  8  per  cent.  Inqui- 
ries include  one  for  5000  tons  for  basic  for  a  Kentucky 
steel  plant,  800   tons   of   malleable  for   northern   Ohio, 
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500  tons  of  silvery  for  Detroit  and  several  lots  of  200 
tons  for  nearby  melters.  Tuscaloosa  furnace  in  Ala- 
bama blew  in  to-day,  and  will  have  iron  available  for 
third  and  fourth  quarter  shipment.  Some  Southern  fur- 
naces are  quoting  as  high  as  $27  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery, but  resale  material  is  available  at  $20  to  $21,  and 
several  furnaces  are  reported  to  be  willing  to  book 
fourth  quarter  business  at  the  former  figures. 

lia.sed  on  freight  rates  of  $1.0".  from  Hirmingham  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base). $24. 05  to  $25.05 
Southern  coke.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2 

soft)    24.55  to    25.55 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal),  8  per  cent...  38.27 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  sil.   1.75   to   2.25 

(No.    2)     30.27  to    32.27 

Basic   Northern    28.27 

Malleable 30.27  to    32.27 

Finished  Material. — While  the  demand  for  finished 
materials  has  abated  somewhat,  anything  offered  for 
prompt  delivery  is  quickly  snapped  up.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  galvanized  sheets,  which  are  very  scarce. 
Shapes  also  are  in  good  demand  for  immediate  delivery. 
Opening  of  the  books  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  for  fourth  quarter  at  2.50c.  for  blue  annealed, 
3.35c.  for  black,  and  4.35c.  for  galvanized  sheets  has 
been  followed  by  announcements  from  several  inde- 
pendent makers  that  prices  for  fourth  quarter  will  be 
2.60c.,  3.50c.  and  4.50c.,  respectively.  A  fair  tonnage 
of  sheets  has  been  booked  for  this  delivery  at  the  new 
prices.  An  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for 
delivery  during  the  first  quarter  of  next  year  has  been 
received,  but  no  action  taken.  Prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced from  $6  to  $10  a  ton  on  pipe,  the  discount  on 
black  pipe  having  been  reduced  3  points  and  on  gal- 
vanized two  points.  Wrought  iron  pipe  has  been  ad- 
vanced $10  per  ton.  On  bars,  shapes  and  plates  practi- 
cally all  of  the  orders  placed  carry  a  price  of  2c.,  and 
on  the  less  desirable  business  as  high  as  2.25c.  is  being 
quoted.  Some  railroad  equipment  business  has  ap- 
peared. The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  has  sent 
out  an  inquiry  for  250  tons  of  locomotive  tires,  and  the 
Kentucky  &  Indiana  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  250 
tons  of  heavy  rails.  Two  inquiries  for  300  tons  each  of 
shapes  are  current. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  have  announced 
advances  of  $2  to  $5  per  ton  on  all  products,  with  the 
exception  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  and  wire  nails. 
The  demand  continues  strong. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote  :  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.85c.  base  ; 
reinforcing'  bars.  2.95c.  base  ;  hoops,  3.85c.  base  :  bands,  3.60c. 
bas5:  shapes  and  nlates,  2.95c.  base:  cold-rolled  rounds. 
3.6nc.  base :  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4.15c. 
base :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.75c. :  No.  28  black 
sheet.*:.  4..tOc.  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  :  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire.  $2.70  per  100  lb.  ;  common  wire  nails.  $2.85  per 
keg.    base. 

High-Speed  Steel. — A  reduction  of  5c.  per  lb.  has 
been  made  in  prices  of  high-speed  steel,  which  is  now 
quoted  at  70c.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten.  The 
demand  is  light. 

Coke. — Easing  up  in  the  Connellsville  field  is  seen 
in  oflfei-s  of  coke  at  $14.50  for  shipment  this  week.  The 
demand  is  fairly  active,  and  shipments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Wise  County,  are  coming  forward  in  fair  time. 
Prices  are  unchanged  with  the  exception  of  Connells- 
ville from  last  *eek. 

Old  Material. — Local  dealers  report  the  demand  for 
scrap  light  but  nevertheless  the  market  is  showing 
strength,  as  dealers  are  holding  tight  for  higher  prices 
when  the  railroad  situation  clears  up.  Shipments  are 
very  slow,  with  steel  plants  in  no  hurry  for  material. 
Prices  are  not  quotably  changed. 

We   quote    dealers'    buying   prices,   f.o.b.   cars   Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $8.00  to    $8.50 

Iron    rails     13.50  to    14.00 

Relaving  rails.   50  lb.   and   up 26.50  to    27.00 

Rails    for    rerolling 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 13.00  to    13,50 

Steel   rails   for   melting 13.00  to    13.50 

Car    wheels    14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast    borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Steel     turnings     8.00  to      8.50 

Railroad     cast     14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    machinery 17.00  to    17.50 

Burnt    scrap     9.50  to    10.00 

Iron    axles    18.00  to    18.50 

Locomotive    tires    (smooth    inside)...    11.00  to    1150 
Pipes    and    flues 6.30  to      7.00 


St.  Louis 


St.  Louis,  .\ug.  22. 
Pig  Iron. — Continued  strength  features  the  market 
for  pig  iron.  Prices  have  advanced  further,  the  upturn 
being  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  certain 
industries  are  in  urgent  need  of  material  and  are  seek- 
ing tonnages  from  nearby  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  have  been  delayed  by  the  transportation  disabili- 
ties. At  Chicago  $.!0  is  being  asked  for  No.  2  Northern, 
silicon  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent,  an  increase  of  $2  on  prompt 
and  $3  on  contract  iron.  The  Southern  market  is  also 
very  strong.  Sales  as  high  as  $22  Birmingham  were 
reported,  and  one  prominent  furnace  interest  in  that 
locality  is  asking  $24.  The  leading  local  producer  had 
not  advanced  his  price,  but  was  expected  to  lift  it  to 
correspond  to  the  rise  at  Chicago.  Sales  reported  in- 
clude 1600  tons  of  foundry  and  2500  tons  of  malleable 
to  Ohio  ports;  700  to  800  tons  to  Indiana  melters;  1000 
tons  to  a  Michigan  melter  and  200  tons  to  scattering 
interests  in  this  district.  All  the  above  tonnages  were 
supplied  by  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  A 
Southern  furnace  sold  450  tons  to  local  stove  and  job 
plants,  and  other  sales  ranging  from  car  lots  to  150 
tons  will  total  about  350  tons.  There  is  an  inquiry 
from  an  Indiana  melter  for  300  tons  of  foundry  iron, 
and  a  central  Illinois  interest  is  inquiring  for  3000  tons. 
Miscellaneous  inquiries  from  melters  in  the  district 
proper  total  from  1500  to  2000  tons.  .411  users  of  iron 
are  anxious  to  get  in  their  quotas,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous complaints  of  delayed  shipments,  especially  from  the 
South,  in  which  general  region  embargoes  have  been 
placed  by  several  roads  against  this  gateway. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $5.17  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from   Granite   City  : 

Northern    foundry,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25  * 

(forward   delivery)    $32.16 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(forward   delivery)     32.16 

Basic    (third    quarter) 32.16 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail.  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25     $26. 17  to    28.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  feature  of  the  trade 
at  the  moment  is  the  large  volume  of  demands  for 
material  for  immediate  delivery.  Consumers  with  con- 
tracts, especially  with  manufacturers  located  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  experiencing  difficulties  in  securing  deliveries, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  eke  out  with  material  pui'chased 
nearer  home.  The  result  has  been  a  heavy  draft  on 
warehouse  stocks,  which  are  reported  generally  at  a 
low  ebb.  Local  mills  are  burdened  with  orders,  and  are 
behind  on  deliveries,  some  as  long  as  four  w-eeks.  The 
demand  for  steel  bars  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
plates  are  urgently  sought.  A  local  boiler  manufac- 
turer is  inquiring  for  2000  tons  of  plates.  Wire  and 
wire  products  are  active.  Novelty  and  hardware  indus- 
tries are  furnishing  a  broad  outlet  for  steel  bars  of 
forging  quality.  Warehouse  prices  hold  firm,  but  no 
specific  changes  were  reporte<i. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.70c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars.  2.70c.:  structural  shapes,  2.80c.: 
tank  plates,  2.S0c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.85c.: 
No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.45c.  :  cold  drawn 
rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock.  3.50c.  :  structural  rivets. 
$3.35  per  100  lb.  :  boiler  rivets.  $3.45  ;  tank  rivets,  7./16  in.  and 
smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list:  machine  bolts.  large.  50  and  10 
per  cent:  small.  50-10  and  10  per  cent:  carriage  bolts,  large. 
5."',-5  per  cent:  small.  60  and  10  per  cent:  lag  screws.  60  per 
cent  :  hot  press-^d  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank.  $3.50  :  and 
tapped,   $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — Virtually  no  metallurgical  coke  is  arriving 
from  Eastern  or  Southern  ovens,  and  melters  in  the 
district  continue  to  rely  on  supplies  from  local  by- 
product manufacturers.  The  few  cars  from  Connells- 
ville drifting  in  are  bringing  fancy  prices,  two  cars 
having  sold  on  a  basis  of  $20  ovens,  which  is  equal  to 
about  $24.40  delivered  in  St.  Louis.  Buying  is  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  no  consumer  wants  to  take  more  than 
absolutely  necessary  at  present  levels.  During  the  past 
several  days  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  demand, 
attributable  to  improved  prospects  for  strike  settlement, 
but  prices  have  not  receded.  The  Granite  City  producer 
continues  to  quote  $12,  f.o.b.  ovens  for  foundry  coke. 
The  Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  which  sup- 
plies large   tonnages   to  this  center,  is  quoting  $15  to 
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$16.     Latest  Chicago  prices  are  $11.55  for  domestic  and 
$13.50  for  foundry  grades. 

Old  Material.— The  market  for  scrap  iron  and  steel 
scored  further  price  advances  during  the  past  several 
days,  under  an  urgent  demand  from  both  mills  and 
foundries  for  all  grades  and  descriptions.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  plants  closed  down  through  lack 
of  coal,  all  users  in  the  district  are  operating,  and  are 
eagerly  seeking  all  the  scrap  they  can  get.  The  rail- 
roads are  offering  nothing,  and  will  not  attempt  to  ship 
their  scrap  until  the  strike  of  shop  men  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  Heavy  melting  steel  and  steel  specialties  are 
especially  active,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  limitless 
demand  for  cast  scrap.  Yard  stocks  are  fueling  the 
effects  of  recent  heavy  shipments,  and  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb  in  many  months.  Rails  for  rerolling  have  advanced 
further,  though  the  leading  consumer  is  out  of  the 
market.  All  industries  are  taking  in  everything  offered, 
and  urging  prompter  deliveries  upon  dealers.  Liberal 
premiums  are  being  paid  for  quick  shipment. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'   yards,   as  follows: 
Per  Oross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails $17.75  to  $18.75 

Rails  for  rerolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.00  to    17.50 

Relaying   rails,   standard   section 24.00  to    29.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheel.x 20.00  to    20.50 

No.  1  heavy  railroad  melting  steel...    16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1  heavy  shoveling  steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  16.25  to    16.75 
Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Steen    angle   bars 15.25  to    15.75 

Iron    car    axles 24.00  to    24.50 

Steel   car  axles 17.00  to    17.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms....    19.00  to    19.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad    springs     19.00  to    20.00 

Steel    couplers    and    knuckles 18.00  to    18.50 

Cast    iron    borings 9.00  to      9.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 17.50  to    18.00 

Stove   plate   and   light   cast 14.75  to    15.25 

Railroad    malleable    14.50  to    15.00 

Pipes   and   flues 9.75  to    10.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.25  to      9.75 


Cleveland 

No  Improvement  in  Fuel  Situation — Pig  Iron 
Advances  $2 

CIXVELAND,  Aug.  22.— No  improvement  has  devel- 
oped in  the  fuel  situation  since  the  partial  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike  in  the  bituminous  fields  and  better 
conditions  are  not  expected  for  some  time.  One  addi- 
tional blast  furnace  in  this  district  has  been  banked, 
this  being  a  Central  furnace  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  leaving  only  one  of  four  furnaces  in  blast. 
Ohio  mines  are  resuming  operations,  but  little  coal  has 
commenced  to  move.  Plans  are  being  perfected  for 
pooling  coal  shipments  for  the  Northwest  by  the  Ore 
and  Coal  Exchange  in  this  city.  Priority  orders  for 
fuel  for  the  Northwest  are  expected  to  divert  consid- 
erable of  the  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coal  that  has 
been  going  to  Ohio  coke  and  steel  plants,  shipments  of 
which  have  been  greatly  reduced  because  of  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  resulting  from  the  shopmen's 
strike.  Plants  depending  on  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia fuel  report  no  improvement  in  receipts. 

Iron  Ore. — The  ore  shipping  situation  at  Escanaba 
and  Ashland  has  become  worse,  service  on  the  North- 
western railroad  which  roaches  both  ports  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  which  serves  Escanaba 
being  badly  crippled.  The  ore  movement  to  these  ports 
is  only  00  to  70  per  cent  of  shippers'  schedules.  In 
order  to  keep  mines  in  operation,  shipments  from  stock 
piles  have  been  discontinued  and  available  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  being  used  only  for  moving  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines.  At  Superior  where  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  experienced  difficulty,  normal  condi- 
tions have  been  restored  in  the  shipment  of  ore.  So 
far  the  railroad  situation  has  interfered  very  little  with 
the  ore  movement  from  Lake  Erie  docks.  With  the 
resumption  of  operations  by  Ohio  mines,  except  in  the 
Hocking  district,  coal  is  beginning  to  move  to  lake 
docks  for  the  Northwest  under  priority  orders,  but  it  is 


expected  that  it  will  be  ten  days  before  the  movement 
becomes  anywhere  near  normal. 

Lake  Superior  ore  on  hand  at  furnaces  and  Lake 
Erie  docks  Aug.  1  amounted  to  31,127,303  tons  accord- 
ing to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
Ore  Association.  On  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  the 
amount  was  32,628,786  tons.  The  ore  on  hand  at  fur- 
naces Aug.  1  was  23,830,461  tons.  During  July  the 
amount  of  Lake  Superior  ore  consumed  was  3,582,715  , 
tons  as  compared  with  3,440,583  tons  during  June. 

We  quote  delivered  .lower  lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer, 
55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95;  Old  range  non-Btssemer.  51'-;  per 
cent  iron,  $5.20;  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $r.70; 
Mesabi    non-Bessemer,    51  Vj    per   cent    iron.    |5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Cleveland  price  on  foundry  iron  has 
been  advanced  $2  and  a  local  producer  has  sold  a  1000- 
ton  lot  and  small  lots  aggregating  several  hundred  tons 
at  that  price  for  early  shipment.  Two  or  three  lake  fur- 
naces are  still  taking  orders  for  small  lots  of  prompt 
shipment  foundry  iron  from  regular  customers  who  are 
in  urgent  need  of  material,  but  are  turning  down  all 
other  inquiries.  There  are  no  reports  of  foundries  being 
compelled  to  shut  down  because  of  lack  of  pig  iron  but 
some  will  probably  have  to  do  so  shortly.  Malleable  iron 
is  even  scarcer  than  foundry  grades.  Price  is  of  not  much 
consideration  to  consumers  who  must  have  iron.  Sales 
are  reported  at  $30  to  $31  for  foundry  grades.  Small 
lots  of  southern  Ohio  iron  have  sold  in  this  territory  at 
the  same  price  and  some  is  still  available  at  $30.50  to 
$31.  A  Lorain  consumer  paid  $33  for  a  car  lot  of  Buf- 
falo iron,  but  the  Buffalo  market  now  seems  established 
at  $34  for  August  and  September  shipment,  a  sale 
in  Buffalo  of  500  tons  of  No.  2-X  being  made  at  $35. 
For  the  fourth  quarter  Buffalo  furnaces  are  still  quot- 
ing the  $30  price.  With  almost  famine  conditions  pre- 
vailing considerable  inquiry  is  coming  out,  some  for 
round  lots.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
has  purchased  about  1000  tons  of  various  grades  of 
foundry  iron  for  its  Cleveland  plant  and  has  inquired 
for  800  tons  for  Trafford,  Pa.,  and  100  tons  for  Spring- 
field, Mass.  The  General  Electric  Co.  is  inquiring  for 
1000  tons  for  its  Erie,  Pa.,  plant  for  prompt  shipment 
and  the  U.  S.  Malleable  Co.,  Toledo,  has  an  inquiry  out 
for  1500  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  September  ship- 
ment. The  Andrews  Steel  Co.  has  an  inquiry  out  for 
5000  tons  of  basic  for  August  and  September  shipmen'.. 
An  Indiana  melter  is  inquiring  for  250  tons  of  foun- 
dry iron.  A  resale  lot  of  200  tons  of  foundry  iron 
brought  about  $30.  Southern  producers  are  making 
little  effort  to  sell  iron  in  this  territory  because  they 
are  able  to  ship  only  a  very  limited  amount  on  what 
they  have  sold.  On  Southern  iron  $23  Birmingham  is 
regarded  as  a  nominal  price,  but  one  Tennessee  pro- 
ducer is  asking  $27  for  September  and  $28  for  October 
shipment.  Low  phosphorus  iron  has  advanced  $1  per 
ton.  A  Valley  interest  reports  several  sales  aggregat- 
ing about  1000  tons  at  $35  to  $36,  but  has  withdrawn 
the  $35  price  and  on  an  inquiry  this  week  for  300  tons 
quoted  $37.  The  same  interest  sold  300  tons  of  off 
low  phosphorus  iron  to  a  Bessemer  consumer  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  at  $32.50  to  $33,  indicating  an  acute 
shortage  of  Bessemer  iron.  Practically  no  Ohio  silvery 
iron  is  available  and  on  this  grade  $<S6  is  a  nominal 
quotation  for  8  per  cent  silicon  iron.  One  quotation  of 
$39.80  was  made  for  9  to  10  per  cent  silicon.  The 
sale  of  two  car  lots  of  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon  at  the  regular  schedule  of  $41.50  has  been  made 
to  a  consumer  who  will  use  this  iron  in  the  place  of 
silvery. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  Iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
$6    rate   from    Birmingham : 

Basic,  Valley   furnace $27.00 

.Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sll.  1.75  to  2.25..    31.00  to    32.00 

Southern   fdy.,  sil.    1.75   to   2.25 26.50 

Malleable     31.00  to    32.00 

Ohio    silvery,    nom..    sil.    8    per    cent..  39.02 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace. $36.00  to  37.00 
Semi-Finished  Steel. — Some  orders  for  sheet  bars, 
slabs  and  billets  are  being  booked  for  the  fourth  quarter 
by  a  local  mill  subject  to  prices  to  be  agreed  on  later, 
the  producer  being  unwilling  to  name  prices  at  the 
present  time. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Inquiries  and  orders  have 
fallen  off  and  consumers  are  devoting  their  attention  to 
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pushing  the  mills  for  deliveries.  Several  independent 
mills  are  keeping  out  of  the  market  until  they  get 
cauprht  up  on  their  orders.  There  is  considerable  de- 
mand for  steel  bars,  inquiries  including  several  lots 
agrgrregating'  4000  tons,  mostly  for  car  repair  work.  A 
northern  Ohio  consumer  is  inquiring  for  1500  tons  of 
automobile  rim  steel.  The  demand  from  agricultural 
implement  manufacturers,  which  has  been  light,  shows 
an  increase.  On  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  ma- 
terial 1.80c.  is  still  the  minimum  price  for  indefinite 
delivery.  On  plates  2.25c.  has  become  a  common  quota- 
tion by  mills  able  to  make  fair  deliveries,  and  considera- 
ble business  is  being  booked  at  that  price.  An  Eastern 
plate  mill  has  advanced  its  price  to  2.50c.  In  structural 
lines  the  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  the  buildings 
for  the  new  steel  plant  of  the  Otis  Steel  Co.  requiring 
9500  tons  and  considerable  new  work  is  being  bid  on. 
The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  in  Ohio  has  resulted  in 
an  active  demand  for  small  lots  of  light  rails  from 
mining  companies  and  these  are  quoted  at  1.90c.  to  2c. 
A  manufacturer  is  inquiring  for  300  tons  of  light  rails. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.B6c. :  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2.76c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c. :  No.  9  anneiled 
wire.  2..tOc.  :  No.  2S  black  sheets.  4.2.tc.:  No.  2S  galvanized 
sheets.  5.25c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.50c.  to  3.61c.: 
hoops  and  bands.  3.31c. ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.45c. ;  flats, 
squares  .ind   hexagons,   3.95c. 

Sheets. — The  demand  for  sheets  is  heavy,  but  some 
mills  can  still  make  fairly  good  deliveries.  Some  inde- 
pendent mills,  while  not  taking  fourth  quarter  con- 
tracts, are  booking  orders  at  3.50c.  for  black  and  4.50c. 
for  galvanized  or  $3  a  ton  above  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.  price,  on  which  delivery  will  be  made 
during  that  quarter.  Independent  mills  quote  blue 
annealed  sheets  at  2,55c.  to  2.65c.  and  automobile  body 
sheets  at  4.75c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — ^The  market  on  hard  steel  rein- 
forcing bars  is  firm  at  1,90c.  and  a  fair  tonnage  of  new 
work  is  coming  out.  The  Concrete  Steel  Co.  has  taken 
300  tons  for  the  filtration  plant  in  Toledo. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  have  ad- 
vanced prices  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets  $5  a  ton. 
These  were  not  changed  at  the  time  of  the  recent  ad- 
vance on  blue  annealed  sheets. 

Bolts,  Xuts  and  Rivets. — There  is  talk  of  another 
price  advance  on  bolts  and  nuts  owing  to  the  constantly 
increasing  costs.  Makers  report  a  good  volume  of  speci- 
fications  on   contracts   and   considerable   new   business. 

Coke. — Car  lot  sales  of  Connellsville  foundry  coke 
are  reported  at  $15  with  the  supply  very  limited.  Fur- 
nace coke  is  offered  at  $14.50. 

Old  Material. — Local  scrap  prices  have  advanced 
about  SI  per  ton  on  heavy  melting  steel  and  a  number 
of  other  grades  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  about 
45,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  and  compressed  steel 
scrap  by  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  that  was  purchased 
two  years  ago  at  the  high  prices  then  prevailing.  This 
company  has  made  adjustments  with 'dealers  on  the 
basis  of  a  $5  a  ton  reduction  from  the  contract  price 
on  heavy  melting  steel  and  $3  per  ton  on  compressed 
steel.  The  acceptance  of  this  scrap  has  created  only  a 
limited  amount  of  acti\'ity,  as  most  dealers  purchased 
material  against  their  contracts  at  the  time  they  sold 
the  scrap.  There  is  virtually  no  demand  from  mills. 
Valley  district  mills  are  taking  shipments  rather 
slowly,  some  being  held  up.  Local  dealers  report  that 
they  can  sell  heavy  melting  steel  at  $18  Youngstown, 
subject  to  acceptance  of  deliveries  by  consumers. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,   as   follows  : 

Hea\'>-    melting   steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Steel   rails,    under   3    ft 16.00  to  16.50 

Rails    for    rolling 16.75  to  17.25 

Iron    rails     14.00  to  15.00 

Iron    car    axles 18.00  to  19.00 

Low    phosphorus     melting 17.00  to  17.25 

Cast   borings    12.50  to  12.75 

Machine    shop    turnings 12.00  to  12.25 

Mixed   borings   and   short    turnings...    12.00  to  12.25 

Compressed    steel    14.50  to  14  75 

Railroad  wrought    14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable     16.50  to  16.75 

Light   bundled   sheet   stampings 11.00  to  11.25 

Steel    axle    turnings 13.50  to  14.00 

No.     1    cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.25  to  11.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 10.50  to  10.75 

Dron   forge  flashings  under   10   in....    10.50  to  10.75 

Railroad    grate    bars 13.75  to  14^25 

Stove    plate    13.75  to  14725 

Pipes    and    flues 10.00  to  11.00 


Philadelphia 


Demand  for  Pig  Iron  Increases — Eastern  Steel 
Plants  to  Advance  Wage  Rates 

Philadeli'hia,  Aug.  22.— The  announcement  of  a 
20  per  cent  advance  in  wages  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  effective  Sept.  1,  was  not  unexpected, 
and  Eastern  steel  companies  were  prepared  to-day  to 
announce  that  they  would  put  into  effect  a  similar  ad- 
vance, which  will  make  the  wage  rate  in  this  district 
30c.  an  hour.  There  will  be  a  further  added  cost  in 
steel  making  if  the  coal  mining  rates  adopted  at  the 
recent  Cleveland  conference  become  general.  It  is 
stated  by  steel  companies  in  this  district,  including 
those  which  operate  their  own  non-union  mines,  that 
this  rate  will  mean  an  additional  cost  of  $1.50  to  $2 
per  ton  of  steel. 

On  the  whole,  the  Eastern  steel  companies  are  op- 
erating at  a  better  rate  than  those  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Youngstown  districts,  and  there  has  been  no  fur- 
ther curtailment  of  pig  iron  production  within  the  past 
week.  The  blast  furnaces  now  operating  have  coke 
enough  in  sight  for  at  least  a  month. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  bituminous  coal  production 
of  6,000,000  tons  is  indicated  for  this  week,  the  Penn- 
sylvania mines  are  not  gaining.  A  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Commission  at  Harrisburg  showed  that 
about  100,000  tons  less  was  shipped  last  week  than  in 
the  week  preceding.  Production  was  at  its  highest  in 
the  Westmoreland  district,  where  it  was  reported  as 
having  reached  88  per  cent  of  normal.  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  production  amounts  almost  to  nothing, 
and  in  other  sections  outside  of  the  Westmoreland  dis- 
trict it  is  from  12  to  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

Ferroalloys. — A  sale  of  a  carload  of  ferromanganese 
for  prompt  shipment  at  $72.50,  seaboard,  is  the  only 
transaction  reported  within  the  week.  British  ferro- 
manganese for  forward  delivery  is  still  available  at 
$67.50,  seaboard. 

Semi-finished  Steel. — Prices  on  billets  remain  nom- 
inally at  $37.50  for  open  hearth  rerolling  quality  and 
$42.50  for  forging  quality,  but  there  is  very  little  de- 
mand.    No  sales  are  reported. 

Pig  Iron. — The  scarcity  of  domestic  pig  iron  is  in- 
dicated by  inquiries  which  have  come  to  this  city  from 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  districts  for 
foreign  iron.  A  West  Virginia  steel  company  has  tried 
to  buy  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  in  the  East.  It  is  re- 
ported here  that  a  Pittsburgh  steel  company  has  bought 
13,000  tons  of  foreign  basic.  There  is  very  little 
domestic  basic  available.  An  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
steel  company  bought  several  thousand  tons  of  off- 
grade  iron  from  another  steel  company  for  immediate 
shipment.  An  Eastern  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion decided  not  to  buy  merchant  iron  and  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  Corporation  fitrnaces.  The  cheap- 
est basic  available  is  2000  tons,  which  was  offered  at 
$27,  furnace,  but  others  wall  not  sell  below  $30,  furnace. 
Domestic  foundry  iron  is  to  be  had  from  only  two 
Eastern  furnaces,  both  of  which  are  quoting  $31  for 
No.  2  plain  and  $32  for  No.  2  X,  f.o.b.  furnace.  One 
will  advance  these  quotations  $1  a  ton  within  a  day  or 
two.  Higher  silicon  iron  has  sold  at  $34  for  3.80  per 
cent  silicon  and  at  $35  for  4  per  cent  silicon,  f.o.b. 
furnace.  Foreign  iron  is  in  good  demand  and  sales 
are  being  made  at  prices  which  range  from  $28  to  $33, 
Philadelphia,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  source 
and  silicon  content,  No.  3  Scotch,  which  is  practically 
equivalent  to  domestic  No.  2  X,  bringing  the  highest 
prices.  The  American  Radiator  Co.  is  in  the  market  for 
5000  tons  of  foundry  and  will  probably  take  a  large 
share  in  foreign  iron.  The  General  Electric  Co.  has  in- 
quired for  4000  tons  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.  for  2000  tons  of  foundry,  all  for  delivery 
within  the  next  two  months.  There  are  numerous 
other  small  inquiries,  and  it  is  apparent  that  all  of  the 
current  demand  cannot  be  satisfied  from  the  small 
quantity  of  iron  now  being  produced.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  those  engaged  in  importing  foreign  iron, 
the  total  that  has  been  received  at  various  Atlantic 
ports  since  the  movement  began  is  75,000  tons  or  more. 
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Of  this  a  cast  iron  pipe  manufacturer  has  brought  in 
about  20,000  tons;  a  pig  iron  sales  company  has  brought 
ill  an  additional  20,000  tons,  and  a  New  York  importer 
adds  to  this  about  30,000  tons,  all  of  the  latter  having 
been  sold  to  brokers.  Scattering  lots  brought  in  by 
other  pig  iron  dealers  would  probably  total  5000  to 
10,000  tons. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton  : 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil. $32.14  to  $32.64 

East.   Pa.   No.    2X.    2.25   to   2.75 33.14  to    33.64 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 34.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil. .    29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.   2X.   2.25   to  2.75  sil 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic   delivery   eastern    Pa 28.G4  to    31.14 

Gray    forge    29.50  to    31.50 

Malleable     30.00  to    32.00 

Standard   low   phos.    (f.o.b.    furnace).  35.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)         35.00  to    40.00 

Plates. — Three  or  four  Eastern  mills  are  selling 
plates  in  limited  tonnages,  and  sales  are  restricted 
mostly  to  regular  customers.  One  or  two  mills  have 
not  raised  their  price  above  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  the 
others  are  quoting  2.25c.  and  have  made  sales  on  this 
basis.  A  Youngstown  mill  is  now  offering  plates  in  this 
district  and  has  sold  nearly  1000  tons  at  2.25c.,  Youngs- 
town. The  Lukens  Steel  Co.  has  now  equipped  nearly 
half  of  its  open-hearth  furnaces  with  fuel  oil  burners. 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  received  orders  for 
30  locomotives  for  the  Erie  Railroad  and  15  for  the 
Union  Pacific. 

Structural  Material. — Prices  quoted  for  plain  mate- 
rial range  from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  attractive  jobs  might  be  protected  at 
slightly  under  2c.  Structural  work  has  fallen  off  some- 
what. Two  West  Philadelphia  apartment  houses,  re- 
quiring 1500  to  2000  tons,  are  being  figured,  and  a 
State  building  at  Richmond,  Va.,  requiring  a  few  hun- 
dred tons,  is  also  in  the  market. 

Bars. — Soft  steel  bars  are  hard  to  get.  The  few 
mills  that  are  selling  are  asking  not  less  than  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  some  quotations  are  higher,  up  to  2.25c. 
having  been  paid.  With  steel  bars  scarce,  bar  iron  is 
in  better  demand  and  Eastern  mills  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  carloads  and  2.10c.  for  less 
than  carload  lots. 

Sheets. — Independent  mills  are  quoting  from  $2  to 
$3  a  ton  higher  on  sheets  than  the  new  prices  named  by 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  On  blue  annealed 
the  usual  quotation  of  independents  is  2.60c.;  on  black, 
3.50c.,  and  on  galvanized,  4.50c.,  all  base  Pittsburgh. 
Deliveries  in  from  two  to  eight  weeks  are  being  prom- 
ised. 

Warehouse  Business. — A  steady  demand  for  steel  out 
of  stock  continues  and  some  warehouse  stocks  are  run- 
ning low  with  replenishment  diflScult.  Prices  of  sheets 
and  cold-rolled  steel  have  been  advanced.  We  quote 
for  local  delivery  out  of  stock  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  2  80c.:  iron  bars  (except 
bands).  2.S0c.  ;  round  edge  Iron,  3c.  ;  round  edge  steel, 
iron  finish.  1 '/.  x  >/j  in..  3c. ;  round  edge  steel  planished. 
3.75c.;  tank  steel  plates,  V4-in.  and  heavier.  2.90c.;  tank 
steel  plates,  3/lfi-in.,  3.10c.;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10 
gage,  3.60c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  4.45c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.60c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars.  2.90c.;  structural  shapes,  2.90c.;  diamond  pattern 
plates,  Vi-in..  4.S0c.  ;  3/16-ln.,  5c.;  spring  steel.  3.50c.;  round 
cold-rolled  steel,  3.50c.  ;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled 
steel.  4c. ;  sietl  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4c.  ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  3/lG-in..  inclusive,  3.45c.;  rails.  2.80c.; 
tool   steel,   Sc, ;   Norway   iron.  5.50c. 

Old  Material. — The  tone  of  the  scrap  market  is  con- 
siderably stronger.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  bought 
a  large  tonnage  of  No.  1  steel  scrap  at  $15.50  and  $16, 
delivered,  and  the  same  prices  are  obtained  from  one  or 
two  other  mills.  The  only  weak  item  on  the  list  is  blast 
furnace  borings  and  turnings,  this  being  due  to  the 
banking  and  blowing  out  of  many  furnaces  due  to 
coke  shortage.  Cast  iron  car  wheels.  No.  1  railroad 
wrought   and   machine   shop   turnings   for  rolling   mill 


use  are  particularly  strong.     We  quote  for  delivery  at 
consumers'  works  in  this  district  as  follows: 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as   follows : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $13.50  to  $16.00 

.Scrap  rails    I.'..a0  to  16.00 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 19.00  to  *  19.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  forge  fire 14.00  to  14.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel   works)....  13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling   grade   for  • 

blast    furnace    use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace   use)     13.00  to  13.50 

Machine-shop     turnings      (for      steel 

works  use)    13.50  to  14.00 

Machine-shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill  use)    14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy   axle   turnings    (or   equivalent)  14.50  to  15.00 
Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills)     14.50  to  15.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)...  17.00  to  17.50 

No.     1     cast 19.00  to  20.00 

Heavy     breakable     cast      (for     steel 

plants)      19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 15.50  to  16.00 

Stove   plate    (for  steel   plant  use)....  15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to  15.50 

\Wought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tube.s    ( new    specifications) 14.00  to  14.50 

.Shafting     21.00  to  22.00 


Railroad  Car  and  Locomotive  Buying 

.^.ctivity  in  car  repairing  continues  to  be  the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  railroad  equipment  market, 
but  the  buying  of  new  locomotives  is  also  notable.  The 
following  are  the  items  of  chief  interest: 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  let  500  hopper  bodies  to 
tile  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Monon  has  awarded  300  gondola  cars  to  the  Pull- 
ni.in   Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  placed  1000  bo.x  car 
repairs  with  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western  is  inquiring  for 
2(10  to  300  composite  gondola  cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  55  mountain  type  and  10 
Mallet  type  locomotives  from  .American  Locomotive  Co.  and 
1.")  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Erie  has  placed  30  Mikado  type  engines  with  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  awarded  car  repairs 
on  200  cars  to  the  Koppel  Car  Repair  Co..  and  a  round  lot 
to  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  repairs  to  1500 
National  dump  cars  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co. 

Lehigh  Valley  is  believed  to  have  ordered  repairs  on  500 
steel  cars. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  inquiring  for  100  new  freight 
cars. 

Two  inquiries  have  appeared  from  India,  one  for  270  cars 
for  the  South  Indian  Railway  Co.,  and  516  cars  for  the 
Burmah  Railways. 

Some  8000  freight  cars,  which  had  been  bought  by  the 
United  States  for  use  in  France  in  the  war  and  which  have 
been  in  storage  largely  near  Norfolk,  have  been  sold  to  the 
Polish-Silesian  Railway  Administration.  The  cars  are  taken 
as  they  are,  at  a  bid  somewhat  higher  than  various  American 
concerns  were  bidding,  but  the  latter  bids  were  based  on  a 
demolition  of  the  cars  and  the  disposition  of  the  material 
as  scrap. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation,  Montreal,  Que.,  a  second  blast  furnace 
may  shortly  be  blown  in  at  the  plant  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  Corporation  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  if  general  labor  and 
business  conditions  permit.  The  second  furnace  will 
turn  out  foundry  pig  iron.  It  is  further  reported  that 
a  battery  of  90  coke  ovens  will  also  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. 


At  the  request  of  President  John  A.  Logan,  Youngs- 
town, the  sale  of  the  property  at  Mineral  Ridge,  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Products  Co.,  was 
postponed  last  Saturday.  The  plant  was  to  have  been 
sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  because  of  financial  difficulties. 
It  was  organized  to  manufacture  conduit,  but  the  plant 
never  really  got  into  production  in  any  substantial  way. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 1.80c.  to  2.25c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,    channels,    etc 1.80c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars.  base,  per  lb 1.80c.  to  2.25c 

Reflneil  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.35c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.76c. 

Bands,   base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.7&C. 

Strips,    base,    per   lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.11 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,    per   keg $2.40  to  $2.60 

Bricht  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25  to    2.35 

Annealed   fence  wire,   base,   per   100   lb 2.25  to    2.35 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100   lb 2.75  to    2.85 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.05  to    3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.65 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coaled  nails,  base,  per  count   keg 1.90c.  to  2.10c. 

Woven  fence,  carloads    (to  jobbers) 73  per  cent  off  list 

Woven    fence,   carloads    (to   retailers)  ...  .70^  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60.  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. ...  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Carriage  bolts.  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads .  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads    60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60,  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Plow  bolts.  Xos.  1,  2  and  3  heads.  .  .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  cp.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller   and    shorter SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped   $4.50  oft  list 

C  p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank    $4,50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped   $4.50  off  list 

Serai-finished  hex.  nuts: 

9/lfi  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger.  U,  S.   S. .  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.   E.    %   in.  and  larger.  .76  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts   in  packages    80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk    80.  5  and  2^4  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    65  per  cent  off  list 

Cap   and   Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   set  screws 75  per  cent  oft  list 

Upset   cap   screws    80  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws   80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $2.65 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Small    rivets     70  to  70  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,   re   in.  and  larger,   base,  per   100  lb $2.35  to  $2.50 

Spikes.   Vi    m.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75  to    3.00 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75  to    3.00 

Track  bolts,   base,  per   100   lb 3.25  to    3.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.00  to    2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt   Weld 


Steel 

Inches    Black  Galv. 

i     51%-54%  26     -28 

t   to    %.57     -60  31V-33% 

j     62     -65  48%-50y2 

t     66     -69  5414-56% 

to   3...6S     -71  561^-581^ 


Inches 
H  to  %. 
%    


Iron 

Black 
..-I-  1% 
..  31% 
..  37V. 
..      39% 


Galv. 

-1-27% 
13% 
22% 
24% 


2     61 

2%  to  6.65 
7  to  8... 62 
9  to  12.. 61 


Lap  Weld 

49%-51%  12    

53%-55%        2%    to   6. 
■■)%-51%       7    to   12. 


-64        48%-50% 
Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%  to  %.53 

%     59 

%     64 

1  to  1%.66 

2  to  3.. .67 


.47%-50%    31      -33 


36%-3S% 

48%-50y. 
-bV  53% -55% 
-69  55%-57% 
-70  56%-58% 
Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%   to   % 

%    

%    

1    to    1  % 


+    9Vj 
30% 


20% 
24% 
22% 


-1-42% 
18% 
23% 
25% 


2     59      -62 

2%  to  4.63 
4%  to  6.62 
7  to  8. . .58 
9  to  12.. 52 


-66 
-65 
-61 
-55 


4S%-50% 
52%-54% 
51%-53% 
45%-47% 
39%-41% 


to   4. 


to   6 37% 

7    to    S 30% 

9   to   12 251/2 


22% 
26% 
25% 
18% 
13% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in 5 

1%  to  1%  in 15 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

194  In 26% 

2  to  2V4  in 41 

2%  to  3  in 52 

3%  to  13  in 57 


2  to  2%  in. 

2%  to  3 

314  to  4%  in. 


To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seatnless  Boiler  Tubes 

Discounts   on   cold-drawn   or   hot-rolled    tubes   in   carload 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,   follow : 


in 57  to  60    I  2%    and    2 % 

H     in 48  to  52  3   in 

%    in 47  to  52  ,,,    ■.■';■:■ 

34    in 30  to  36    I  •^ '4    'o    ■'    '" 

:   and    21-1    in 32  to  39  4%   in,   to 


m 


in 36  to  43 

40  to  47 

45  to  52 

37  to  44 


Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under  0,30.  base.  S5  per  cent  off  list.  Carbon  0.30 
to  0,40,  base.  S3  per  cent  off  list.  Plus  usual  differentials  and 
extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless   Locomotive    and   Superheater   Tubes 


Cents  per  Pt. 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 15 

2-in.   O.D.   12   gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.   10  gage 16% 

214-in.  O.D.   12   gage,  .      '" 
2%-in,  0,D,   11   gage.  . 


Cents  per  Ft. 

214-in.  O.D.  10  gage 18% 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35% 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.  9   gage 53 

5%-in.  O.D.   9   gage 55 


L6%-   I 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating $9.30    I    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14,25 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60        30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80        35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb ■> 2.50c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Galvanised 

No,    2S    (base),   per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.50c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),   per  Ih 3.35c,  to  3.r,0c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,   domestic.  .  .  0-315 

Baltimore,    export 0,255 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.285 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.285 


Buffalo $0,265 

:;ieveland 0.215 

Cleveland,   Youngstown 

Comb 0,19 

Detroit   0,295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0,31 

Chicago    0,34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.73/5 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...    0.705 

St.  Paul 0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1,50 

Pac,   Coast,  ship  plates   1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis    0.385 

Jacksonville,   all    rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,  000  lb  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  SO.OOil  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha,  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  4  6,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spilies  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c,  :  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c,  :  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c.  :  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.  ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in,  in  diameter,  50c, : 
over  8  in.  in  diameter.  2V2C  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  ailrtitional.     All  prices  per  100   lb.  in   carload  lots,   minimum  40,000  lb. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 

Bridge  and  Building  Awards  and  Tonnages  Pend- 
ing at  Leading  Centers 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

Publishing  building  for  Street  &  Smith,  West  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  Yorlt,  SOO  tons,  to  Harris  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Public  school  No.  130.  300  tons,  to  A.  E.  Norton,  Inc. 

Hospital  at  Jamaica.  Long  Island.  300  tons,  to  George  A. 
Just  Co. 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Co..  power  house.  Devon. 
Conn.,  2000  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Phoenix  Utilities  Co.,  for  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  800 
tons  of  steel  saddles,  Grace,  Idaho,  to  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron 
Worlds. 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co..  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  160  tons,  to 
Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Fifteenth  Regiment  Armory,  142nd  Street.  New  York, 
1200  tons,  to  Post  &  McCord,  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Cor- 
poration to  fabricate. 

New  York  Baseball  Ciub.  Polo  Grounds.  2000  tons,  to  Post 
&  McCord.  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co.  to  fabricate. 

Public  school  No.  57,  New  York.  300  tons :  No.  161.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  800  tons,  and  No.  139.  New  York.  800  tons,  all  to 
Easton  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

State  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  200  tons,  to  Easton  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co. 

Communipaw  Co.,  coal  conveyor,  200  tons,  to  Easton 
Structural  Steel  Co. 

Gas  holder  at  Evansville.  Ind..  350  tons,  to  Stacey  Mfg.  Co. 

First  National  Bank.  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  481  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co. 

First  National  Bank,  Whittier,  Cal.,  250  tons,  to  Baker 
Iron  Works. 

Three  120-ft.  spans  for  bridge.  Quimby.  Iowa.  113  tons,  to 
unnamed  fabricator. 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  high  voltage  building, 
I'asadena.  Cal.,  189  tons,  to  Llewellyn  iron  Works. 

Curry  County,  Oregon,  bridge  over  Sixes  River,  150  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co.,  roof  trusses,  Camas,  Wash., 
128   tons,   to  Western  Structural  Steel  &  Tank  Co. 

Bankers  Reserve  Life  Building,  Omaha.  Neb..  750  tons, 
to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Heil  Packing  Co.  Building.  St.  Louis.  200  tons,  to  Spuck 
Iron  &  Foundry  Co. 

Houghton.  Mich.,  high  school.  500  tons,  to  Worden- 
Allen  Co. 

Seaman  body  plant,  Milwaukee,  500  tons,  to  Worden- 
Allen  Co. 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  new  plant,  9500  tons  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co.   ' 

M'^estern  Reserve  University  Buildings,  Cleveland,  800 
tons,  to  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Addition  to  Summit  County  Court  House,  Akron.  250 
tons,  to  the  Burger  Iron  Co. 

Outbound  freight  house  for  Pennsylvania  and  Detroit 
Railroad,  2000  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Structural  Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

Hotel  in  New  York.  1000  tons. 

Office  building  for  Burroughs-Wellcome  Co..  East  Forty- 
first  Street,  New  York,  1000  tons. 

Public  school  building.  New  York,  3000  tons.  New  York 
City  has  let  contracts  for  26  new  public  schools,  with  34 
more,  requiring  perhaps  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  steel,  to  be 
built  within  the  next  year. 

Solvay  Gas.  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  office  building, 
Baltimore,  900  tons. 

Bridge  over  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Fortieth  Street,  for 
Philadelphia,  1000  tons. 

Warehouse  for  James  Butler,  Astoria,  Long  Island  N.  Y.. 
2000  tons. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  Third  Avenue  and  77th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  700  tons. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  bridge  at  Clinchfleld  Va., 
250  tons. 

Office  building  for  Virginia  at  Richmond,  750  tons. 

National  Box  &  Lumber  Co..  Newark.  N.  J..  300  tons. 

National  Bank.  Baltimore.  400  tons. 

Highway  bridge.   Norfolk   County,  Virginia,    400   tons. 

Bridge  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  Capital 
Avenue,  New  Haven,  400  tons. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  power  house, 
Waukegan,  111.,  2000  tons. 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  shop.  San  Ber- 
nardino. Cal.,  250  tons. 


Crossett  Lumber  Co.,  power  house,  Crossett.  Ark..  160 
tons. 

Addition  to  plant  of  Gardner-Harvey  Paper  Co.,  Middle- 
town.  Ohio,  300  tons,  bids  in. 

Braun  office  building.  Columbus,  Ohio,   200   tons,  bids  in. 

High  school.  Owensboro.  Ky..  tonnage  unstated,  bids  being 
taken. 

New  York  Telephone  Co..  Buffalo.  400  tons,  bids  taken. 

Parcel  Post  Building.  Cleveland.  500  tons. 

Highway  Bridge,  Cook  County,  Illinois,  600  tons. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  over  the  Columbia  River. 
2500  tons. 


STEEL  CORPORATION  WAGES 

Advance  of  20  Per  Cent  Is  Annoimced  Effective 
September  1 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Tuesday  an- 
nounced an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  wages.  In  past 
years,  a  statement  as  to  advances  or  declines  has  fre- 
quently been  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the 
cause,  such  as  the  prosperity  of  the  company  when  an 
advance  has  been  made  and  a  decline  in  prices  of  prod- 
ucts when  a  decrease  has  been  made  effective,  but  the 
latest  announcement  was  in  the  simplest  terms  as 
follows: 

"The  wage  rates  of  day  labor  at  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  been  increased 
about  20  per  cent,  to  become  effective  September  1. 
Other  rates  will  be  equitably  adjusted." 

Other  announcements  by  the  Steel  Corporation  have 
been  as  follows: 

Jan.  6,  1916,  10  per  cent  increase. 
May  1,  1916,  10  per  cent  increase. 
Dec.  15,  1916,  10  per  cent  increase. 
May  1,  1917,  10  per  cent  increase. 
Oct.  1,  1917,  10  per  cent  increase. 
April  15,  1918.  15  per  cent  increase. 
Aug.  1.  1918.  10  per  cent  increase. 
Oct.  1,  1918,  S-hr.  basic  day  adopted. 
Feb.  1.  1920,  10  per  cent  increase. 
May  16,  1921,  20  per  cent  decrease. 
June  6,  1921,  basic  S-hr.  day  abolished. 
Aug.'  29,  1921,  decrease  to  30c.  per  hr. 

Following  table  shows  the  wages  of  common  labor 
after  each  advance  or  decrease  in  wages  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation: 

.    '  Wages  Wages 

Date  10-Hr.        Date  10-Hr. 

1915    $2.00        Aug.  1,  1918 $4.20 

Feb.  1,  1916 2.20        Oct.   1,   1918 '4.62 

May  1.   1916 2.50        Feb.   1.  1920 5.08 

Dec.  15,   1916 2.75        May  16,   1921 t4.05 

May  1.  1917 3.00       July  16,  1921 .. .  

Oct.    1,    1917 3.30        Aug.  29.  1921.  .  . 

April   15,   1918 3.80        Sept.    1,    1922... 


t3.70 
3.00 
3.60 


•Eight-hour  basic  day  established  and  time  and  one-half 
paid  for  overtime. 
tApproximuted. 

Independents   Will    Meet    Advance — Higher 
Prices  Expected 

YouNGSTOWN,  Aug.  22. — Independents  will  meet  the 
20  per  cent  wage  advance  effective  Sept.  1  announced 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  new  common  labor  rate 
will  be  36c.  per  hour.  Wages  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  will  be  equitably  adjusted.  Since 
July  16,  1921,  independent  producers  in  this  district 
have  been  paying  common  labor  30c.  per  hour,  with 
straight  time  for  all  overtime.  Previously  the  going 
labor  rate  in  the  Valleys  had  been  37c. 

Independents  which  will  participate  in  the  advance 
are  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Trumbull  Steel  Co. 
and  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  It  is  estimated  40,000  steel 
workers  in  the  two  Valleys  will  benefit. 

As  recent  advances  in  steel  were  largely  based 
solely  on  higher  fuel  charges,  the  20  per  cent  advance 
in  the  labor  cost  of  steel  making  points  to  still  higher 
finished  steel  prices. 

"Wage  increase  will  place  common  labor  in  the 
steel  mills  slightly  above  the  rate  paid  common  labor 
on  the  railroads,"  says  President  James  A.  Campbell 
of  the  Sheet  and  Tube  company.  "The  miners  will  re- 
ceive wartime  wages  for  another  year  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  steel  workers  should  get  an  advance." 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


New 

St. 

York 

Louis 

6.50 

6.15 

6.60 

6.15 

6.52  Vj 

6.1 7  V4 

6.55 

6.20 

6.57  % 

6.22  Vj 

6.67  >/. 

6.22% 

The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead 

, * ,      Tin 

Electro-  New      New        St. 

Aug.  Lake        lytic*  York     York     Louis 

16 14.12y.    13.75  32.621/j    5.90        5.55 

17 14.12M!    13.75  32.87%   5.90        5.55 

IS 14.12%    13.75  32.75       5.90        5.55 

19 14.12%    13.75  5.90        5.55 

21 14.12%    13.75  32.75        5.90        5.55 

22 14.12%    13.75  32.50        5,90        5.60 

•Refinery  quotations. 


New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  22. 
Only  moderate  activity  prevails,  but  prices  are 
steady  to  higher.  Transactions  in  copper  continue  in 
fair  volume  with  prices  unchanged.  A  moderate  busi- 
ness is  reported  in  tin  at  slightly  higher  values.  De- 
mand for  lead  is  good  and  prices  are  higher.  Quota- 
tions for  zinc  are  again  advancing  on  only  moderate 
transactions. 

Copper. — Domestic  demand  for  electrolytic  copper 
continues  in  moderate  volume  and  is  being  satisfied  by 
one  or  two  sellers  at  14c.,  delivered,  or  1.3.75c.,  refinery, 
for  delivery  throughout  October,  which  we  quote  as 
the  market.  There  are  some  large  sellers  who  quote 
nothing  less  than  Vsc.  above  these  levels.  There  is  some 
demand  for  last  quarter,  for  which  14.12%c.,  delivered,' 
or  13.87%c.,  refinery,  is  obtained,  but  there  are  not  yet 
any  transactions  for  first  quarter.  Foreign  demand 
continues  steady.  Lake  copper  continues  quiet  and  firm 
at  14c.  to  14.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Transactions  in  Straits  tin  since  Aug.  15  have 
been  practically  confined  to  one  day.  On  Aug.  16  fair 
sales  of  spot  and  nearby  were  made,  amounting  to 
200  to  250  tons,  with  dealers  almost  exclusively  the 
buyers,  and  the  market  a  narrow  one.  On  other  days, 
including  yesterday  and  to-day,  the  market  has  been 
.  dull  and  without  feature.  The  slightly  better  prospect 
in  the  strike  situation  has  imparted  a  better  tone  and, 
when  a  definite  settlement  finally  comes,  more  active 
buying  is  expected.  Spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted  to-day 
at  32.50c.,  New  York,  and  the  London  market  was 
about  £1  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago  at  £160  5s. 
for  spot  standard,  £160  7s.  6d.  for  future  standai-d 
and  £161  5s.  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  2515  tons,  with  6210  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — The  leading  interest  advanced  its  price 
yesterday,  Aug.  21,  from  5.75c.  to  5.90c.,  New  York, 
and  from  5.55c.  to  5.70c.,  St.  Louis,  or  $3  per  ton.  A 
large  demand  is  reported  at  these  prices.  In  the  out- 
side market  the  metal  can  still  be  obtained  in  the  West 
at  5.60c.  to  5.65c.,  St.  Louis,  with  the  New  York  price 
still  5.90c. 

Zinc. — Prices  for  prime  Western  have  advanced  in 
the  week  to  6.20c.  to  6.25c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.55c.  to  6.60c., 
New  York.  This  is  due  more  to  the  sold  up  position 
of  producers  and  their  disinclination  to  sell  than  to  any 
large  demand.  Hesitancy  characterizes  the  attitude  of 
most  consumers  and  there  is  a  speculative  element  in 
the  market  which  is  having  some  eff'ect  and  which  is 
meeting  some  of  the  light  demand. 

.■\ntimony. — Wholesale  lots  for  eai'ly  delivery  are 
still  obtainable  at  5.25c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  New  York. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  general  situation  and  demand 
is  light. 

Aluminum. — The  leading  interest  continues  to  quote 
wholesale  lots  of  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
at  19.10c.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  plant,  for  early  delivery  and 
foreign  metal  of  the  same  grade  is  obtainable  from 
importing  dealers  at  17.7.5c.  to  18c.  per  lb.,  New  York, 
duty  paid. 


Old  Metals. — The  market  continues  strong  and  trad- 
ing is  fairly  active.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,   heavy  .and  ccuuible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and^yjre 12.75 

Copper,  light  andTrottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy    8.25 

Brass,  liRht '. 6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7. .'50 

Lead,   heavy .5,00 

Lead,    tea    4.00 

Zinc    3.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  22. — Tin,  lead  and  spelter  have  advanced  on 
a  quiet  market.  Lead  is  stronger,  principally  because 
of  an  advance  yesterday  by  the  leading  producer.  The 
firmness  in  zinc  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  inability 
of  idle  smelters  to  start  production  under  present  fuel 
conditions.  Among  the  old  metals,  copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes  and  copper  clips  alone  have  advanced.  We  quote, 
in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.25c.;  tin,  33.50c.  to 
34c.;  lead,  5.75c.;  spelter,  6.35c.;  antimony,  7c.;  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie;  copper  bottoms, 
9.25c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe, 
4.50c.;  zinc,  3.50c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.; 
block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 

St.  Louis 

Aug.  22. — The  lead  market  is  higher  at  5.55c.  car- 
lots;  slab  zinc  is  steady  at  6.30c.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light 
copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and 
copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.; 
tin  foil,  16c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


Cost  of  Living  Slightly  Higher 

Monthly  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  during 
July  to  be  55  per  cent  above  the  average  for  1913,  com- 
pared with  50  per  cent  in  June.  Six  of  the  nine  indi- 
vidual groups  showed  a  rise  in  July  compared  with 
June.  Chemicals  and  house-furnishings  showed  slight 
decreases. 

Metals  and  metal  products,  which  now  stand  at  21 
per  cent  above  the  1913  average,  are  far  lower  than 
the  average  group.  This  item  is  now  14  points  below 
farm  products.  The  highest  item  on  the  list  is  now 
fuel  and  lighting. 

Our  table  shows  the  figure.s  for  the  two  most  re- 
cent months  and  for  July,  1921,  and  the  peak  in  1920. 
It  shows  also  the  amount  of  liquidation,  between  the 
1920  peak  prices  and  the  present,  of  the  excess  of  the 
peak  prices  over  the  average  of  1913.  Metals  have 
been  liquidated  to  a  greater  extent  .than  any  other  spe- 
cific group  except  chemicals. 

Index   Nuynbers   of   Wholesale   Prices,   hy    Groups   of 

Commodities 

(1913   equals   100) 

Liqui- 
1920  1921  1922  1922  dation. 
Peak      July       June       July    Per  Cent 

Farm  products   247  119  131  135  76.2 

Food,    etc 248  141  140  142  71.6 

Cloths  and   clothing....    346  172  179  ISO  67.5 

Fuel   and  lighting 281  186  225  254  14.9 

Metals  and    metal  prod- 
ucts        203  124  120  121  79.6 

Building   materials    ....    300  160  167  170  65.0 

Chemicals  and  drugs...    213  129  122  121  81.4 

House-furnishings  goods    275  180  176  173  58.3 

Miscellaneous    20S  123  114  114  87.0 

All    commodities   247  141  150  155  62.6 

Figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  based  on  the  workman's  family  budget,  show  an 
increase  of  0.1  per  cent  in  July  over  June.  Food  and 
clothing  are  higher  and  sundries  lower  than  in  June. 
Shelter  and  fuel  remained  unchanged.  The  cost  of 
living  is  now  placed  at  55.6  per  cent  above  that  of  July, 
1914.  It  has  been  slowly  rising  since  the  low  figure 
(54.7  per  cent  above  1914)  registered  in  March.  In 
July,  1921,  it  was  63.1  per  cent  above  1914;  in  July, 
1920,  the  peak  was  reached  at  104.5  per  cent  above  1914. 
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Parker  F.  Wilson  has  been  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  filling  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  recent  resignation  of  H.  F.  Deverell.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  with  the  Otis  company  10  years,  starting  as 
field  engineer,  and  later  went  through  successive  promo- 
tions, being  mill  superintendent  and  general  superin- 
tendent and  recently  assistant  to  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  B.  D.  Quarrie  succeeded  him  this  month 
as  general  manager. 

Maj.  David  A.  Reed,  who  last  week  took  oath  of 
office  as  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Sproul,  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Crow,  was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  in  the  dissolution  suit 
brought  against  it  by  the  Government.  He  made  a 
very  able  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  a  son 
of  Judge  J.  H.  Reed,  who  has  long  been  counsel  for  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

E.  M.  Wise,  who  recently  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  Pittsburgh  district  manager.  Alliance 
Machine  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  formerly  for  23 
years  had  been  identified 
with  the  Westinghousa 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
last  12  years  in  charge  of 
the  resale  division,  in- 
dustrial department,  Pitts- 
burgh district  office.  Mr. 
Wise  is  a  native  of  Mary- 
land. After  completing 
the  apprenticeship  course 
of  the  Westinghouse  com- 
pany, he  was  sent  to 
England  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  the  British 
Westinghouse  plant  at 
Manchester  and  did  road 
and  construction  work  in 
England  for  about  three 
years. 

A.  L.  Rea  has  become 
general  manager,  and  W. 
H.  Watt  superintendent  of 
the  Federal  Radiator  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  This  com- 
pany has  resumed  operations  in  its  foundry  after  being 
shut  down  for  about  a  year. 

Paul  Brooks,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
the  Deveboise-Anderson  Co.,  pig  iron  and  coke,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Temple  Furnace  Co.,  Temple, 
Pa. 

P.  D.  Brown,  who  for  the  past  13  years  has  been 
Baltimore  branch  manager  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of 
America,  resigned  on  Aug.  15. 

Harry  H.  Bean,  for  45  years  identified  with  the 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  William  S. 
Thomas,  who  died  several  months  ago.  The  other  offi- 
cers elected  are:  First  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
Wallace  S.  Thomas;  second  vice-president,  C.  A.  Schae- 
fer;  secretary,  C.  L.  Aldrich.  The  directors  are  the 
officers  and  the  following:  B.  J.  Carr,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
J.  L.  Thomas  and  F.  S.  Thomas,  Springfield.  Mr. 
Schaefer  has  been  with  the  company  32  years  and  Mr. 
Aldrich  25.  Mr.  Bean  has  been  secretary  and  sales 
manager  for  several  years. 

Ernest  J.  Wood,  who  for  two  years  has  been  working 
on  the  cost  and  factory  control  system  outlined  by 
Scovell,  Wellington  &  Co.,  for  the  steel  enameling  in- 
dustry, has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  factory  control 
department  at  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  accepting  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Automatic  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  he  was  with  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Co.,  doing  cost  and  industrial  engineering  work  at 
the  East  Pittsburgh  plant. 
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C.  H.  Hobbs,  formerly  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  at  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Detroit  Seam- 
less Steel  Tubes  Co.,  Detroit,  effective  Aug.  14.  C.  C. 
Rosser  will  continue  as  general  manager  of  sales. 

David  S.  Green,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  trade  commissioner  to  Paris,  France.  Mr. 
Green  has  been  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
since  July,  1920. 

Oswald  Fowler,  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  sailed  Saturday,  Aug.  19,  for  Europe, 
to  be  gone  about  one  month. 

George  R.  Woods,  manager,  R.  S.  Stokvis,  Inc.,  New 
York,  plans  to  leave  for  Europe  on  Sept.  16  for  a  six 
weeks  trip  to  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  England. 
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New  Officers  of  Steel  Treaters 

The  tellers  of  election  have  counted  the  ballots 
cast  by  the  membership  of  the  American  Society  for 
Steel  Treating  and  the 
following  new  officers 
have  been  elected:  Pres- 
ident, T.  D.  Lynch,  re- 
search engineer  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  second 
vice-president,  W.  S.  Bi- 
dle,  president  W.  S.  Bi- 
dle  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
secretary,  W.  H.  Eisen- 
man,  4600  Prospect  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland;  director, 
S.  M.  Havens,  assistant 
treasurer  and  manager, 
Ingalls-Shepard  Division. 
Wynian  Gordon  Co.,  Har- 
vey, 111. 

The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Society  will  be 
composed  of  the  newly 
elected  officers  and  the 
following:  First  vice-president,  R.  J.  Allen,  metallur- 
gist Rolls-Royce  Co.  of  America,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
treasurer,  J.  V.  Emmons,  metallurgist  Cleveland  Twist 
Drill  Co.,  Cleveland;  director,  J.  J.  Crowe,  metallurgist 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia;  Director,  A.  E. 
White,  past-president,  director  engineering  research 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  director, 
F.  P.  Gilligan,  past-president,  secretary-treasurer 
Henry  Souther  Engineering  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  new  officers  will  begin  their  duties  at  the  close 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  society  at  Detroit  Oct. 
2  to  7. 


T.  D.  LYNCH 


Directory  of  Ohio  Metal  Working  Industries 

A  directory  of  the  metal  working  industries  of  Ohio, 
intended  for  use  in  establishing  a  buying  or  selling 
contact  with  this  field,  serving  as  a  ready  and  reliable 
source  of  information  and  as  an  authentic  mailing  list, 
has  been  published  by  the  Buckeye  Listing  Co.,  208  St. 
Clair  Avenue,  N.W.,  Cleveland. 

The  directory  is  8V2  x  11  in.,  bound  in  paper  and 
contains  168  pages,  141  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  lists. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetically  by  towns  and  cities 
and  under  these  are  grouped  the  names,  addresses  and 
names  of  executive  personnel  of  the  various  companies 
in  the  metal  working  field,  symbols  at  the  left  of  the 
name  denoting  the  nature  of  the  companies'  operations. 
An  index  of  the  cities  and  towns  is  included,  as  well  as 
a  page  explaining  the  various  symbols. 

It  is  planned  to  issue  this  service  yearly.  The 
price  is  $8,  plus  postage  and  insurance. 


Prof.  A.  T.  Kinsey,  advisory  service  engineer,  Air 
Reduction  Sales  Co.,  will  address  the  Metropolitan  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Welding  Society  on  the  "Manu- 
facture and  Use  of  Welding  and  Cutting  Gases,"  at  a 
meeting  of  the  section  in  New  York,  Sept.  12. 
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John  Osborne  Pew,  68,  former  president  of  the  old 
Youngstown   Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstovvn,  Ohio,  ab- 
sorbed in  1917  by  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon, 
Pa.,  died  Aug.  19  at  his  home  in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  follow- 
ing an   illness  of  two  years. 
Mr.  Pew  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the   active   figures  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
the     Mahoning    Valley.      He 
was    born    Sept.    7,    1854,   in 
Brookfield,  Trumbull  county. 
Upon  completion  of   his 
schooling  in  1873,  he  became 
identified   with    a   sheet    iron 
mill  at  Niles,  Ohio.     Next  he 
joined   the    McCormick   Har- 
vesting Machine  Co.,  Chicago, 
as    a    traveling   salesman    in 
\  .-  the  Middle  West.     After  en- 

V.^  ^ —  *  gaging  for  seven  years  in  the 

hardware  business  at  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  Mr.  Pew  re- 
moved to  Youngstown,  where, 
in  1894,  he  became  one  of  the 
;N  "•  I'KW  organizers    of    the    Youngs- 

town Iron  &  Steel  Roofing 
Co.,  with  which  he  served  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Subsequently  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  in  1913  Mr.  Pew  was 
elected  president  and  general  r/ianager,  a  position  he 
retained  until  the  property  was  disposed  of.  Mr.  Pew- 
was  likewise  a  director  of  the  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel 
Co.,  now  a  subsidiary  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  of 
the  Mahoning  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  and  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  Youngstown.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Marsh-Capron  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  he  also  served  as  vice-president  and  director. 
Following  his  retirement  in  1917  from  the  Youngstown 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Mr.  Pew  purchased  the  Dan  R.  Hanna 
farm  near  Ravenna,  where  he  had  since  engaged  in  stock 
raising  with  his  son,  William  H.  Pew,  who  had  been 
professor  and  general  manager  of  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  the  animal  husbandry  department.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  Cleveland;  the 
Youngstown  Club  and  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York. 

Frank  Burr  Smith,  Milford,  Conn.,  works  man- 
ager of  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  died  August  16,  at  Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  in  his  50th  year, 
having  been  born  at  Mohican 
Springs  Farm,  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  Nov.  22,  1872.  He  ob- 
tained an  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  after 
leaving  the  high  school  of 
Bridgeport,  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Bullard  Machine 
Tool  Co.  as  a  machinist  ap- 
prentice. Upon  completing 
his  apprenticeship,  he  was 
connected  with  the  company's 
engineering  department  until 
1894,  when  he  went  to  Colo- 
rado. He  was  engaged  in 
various  positions  in  the  East 
and  West  and  returned  in 
1911  to  the  Bullard  Machine 
Tool  Co.  in  a  sales  capacity.  The  last  year  of  his  sales 
work  was  spent  in  England  in  1914.  He  returned  to 
Bridgeport  in  1915,  becoming  manager  of  the  employ- 
ment and  industrial  relations  department  at  the  Broad 
Street  plant.  He  was  highly  successful  in  this  capac- 
ity and  when  the  Broad  Street  plant  was  disbanded  in 
1920,  and  all  manufacturing  was  transferred  to  the 
Black  Rock  plant,  he  was  made  works  manager,  con- 
tinuing in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 


F.   B.    SMITH 


John  W.  Rapp,  College  Point,  Queens,  president  of 
the  Empire  Art  Metal  Co.,  dropped  dead  last  Wednes- 
day night,  Aug.  IG,  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  from  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  Gl.  The 
steel  parts  for  fireproof  buildings  which  Mr.  Rapp  de- 
vised and  manufactured  have  been  used  in  many  of 
New  York's  large  buildings. 

Theodore  IIammett  Colvin,  dean  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  foundrymen,  and  founder  of  the  Colvin  Foundry 
Co.,  died  Aug.  13  at  his  home,  435  Elmwood  Avenue, 
that  city,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  following  an  illness 
of  two  weeks.  Born  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1846,  he 
went  to  Providence  in  1872  after  learning  the  trade  of 
molder  in  Danielson  and  Worcester,  Mass.  Forming 
a  partnership  under  the  name  of  G.  &  T.  H.  Colvin, 
Mr.  Colvin  in  187G  bought  controlling  interest,  and  in 
1896  incorporated  as  the  Colvin  Foundry  Co.  In  1917 
he  retired  from  active  business,  turning  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  to  his  two  sons. 

SAMtJEL  H.  Carpenter,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Atlas  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  died 
suddenly  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  26. 

Louis  Follet,  president  Standard  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  died  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh,  Aug.  17,  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained 
in  an  automobile  accident  Aug.  16.  His  death  removes 
a  man  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  tin  plate  industry 
practically  from  its  inception 
in  this  country,  as  he  was 
among  those  who  learned  the 
business  in  Wales  and  came 
to  this  country  about  the 
time  the  McKinley  tariff  law 
made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  the  industry  in  this 
country.  He  was  born  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  58 
years  ago,  his  father  at 
that  time  being  French  con- 
sul-general of  Australia. 
Following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Paris 
he  emigrated  to  Wales,  where 
he  learned  the  tin  plate  trade. 
He  came  to  this  country  when 
LOUIS  follet  24  years  of  age,  and  became 

identified  with  the  Morewood 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  Gas  City,  Ind.,  which  was  absorbed  by 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Co.  He  came  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1901  as  commercial  manager  of  the  Standard  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  which  in  that  year  started  its  plant  at  Canons- 
burg, Pa.  He  was  an  active  figure  in  the  steel  trade 
circles  in  Pittsburgh  and  was  a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Field  Club,  the  Union  Club,  the  Fellows  Club  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association.  He  made  his  home 
in  Carrick,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh.  •  Mrs.  Follet,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Eaton,  survive. 

John  C.  Neff,  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
coke  and  coal  business  in  western  Pennsylvania,  died 
in  the  Howard  Kelley  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Aug.  15. 
Until  illness  forced  his  retirement  about  three  years 
ago,  he  was  general  manager,  Connellsville  Central  Coke 
Co.,  with  oflSces  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  born  in  Mason- 
town,  Pa.,  68  years  ago,  and  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Richard  D.  Reed,  formerly  with  the  H.  B.  Smith 
Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  heating  appliances,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  Aug.  16,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Mr.  Reed  was  known  for  his  many  improvements  in  the 
construction   of  heating  boilers. 

Meshech  Frost,  president  National  Machinery  Co., 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  died  Aug.  6  after  a  three  week's  illness, 
age  75  years.  He  was  prominent  in  civic  and  industrial 
activities  in  Tiffin  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Machinery  Co.,  after  which  he 
disposed  of  his  interest.  Twenty  years  ago  he  re-pur- 
chased a  large  interest  in  the  company  and  effected  its 
reorganization  and  had  been  its  president  since  that 
time. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


United    States    Still    Buying    British    Pig    Iron- 
British  Steel  in   Better  Demand,  Due  to 
Exchange   Chaos 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Aug.  22. 

America  has  made  further  purchases  of  Scotch  pig 
iron  and  there  are  additional  inquiries  for  1500  tons  of 
special  Cleveland  foundry  iron.  Some  Cleveland  pro- 
ducers are  fixing  an  export  premium  on  No.  3  G.  O.  B. 
Home  buying  is  dull. 

East  Coast  hematite  is  weak.  Mixed  parcels  of 
hematite  coke  have  been  sold  to  America.  East  Coast 
mixed  numbers  are  being  done  at  89s.  ($19.94)  and  less. 

There  is  improved  demand  for  British  steel  and 
more  business,  owing  mainly  to  the  chaotic  condition  of 
Continental  exchanges.  India  has  bought  plates;  steel 
bars  have  been  sold  to  Australia  at  £7  ITVas.  (1.58c. 
per  lb.)  f.o.b.  South  America  has  purchased  hoops, 
plates  and  sheets;  %-in.  plates  have  been  sold  for 
£9  17%s.  (1.975c.  per  lb.) 

A  Belfast  shipyard  has  secured  an  order  for  an 
Atlantic  liner.  Yarrow  is  reopening  the  Scotstoun 
plant. 

Continental  steel  sales  are  quieter,  owing  to  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  course  of  prices.  India  has  bought 
sheets.  Merchant  bars  and  sections  have  been  sold  to 
South  America.  China  has  purchased  plates,  angles 
and  checker  plates. 

Tin  plate  is  quiet  but  steady.  Export  buying  gen- 
erally is  dull.  Japan  is  inquiring  for  some  and  buying 
is  increasing. 

There  is  some  demand  for  galvanized  sheets  for 
Australia,  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  small  sales  have 
been  made.    Quotations  are  firm. 

Little  business  is  being  done  in  black  sheets.  Belgian 
6/8's  are  quoted  at  £11  (2.20c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  India  has 
bought  Continental  2/5's  at  £10  7',2S.  (2.08c.  per  lb.) 
c.i.f.  Scotch  makers  have  reduced  prices,  quoting  28- 
gage  under  £13  (2.60c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b. 

We   quote    per   gross   ton,   except   where   otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.48  per'£l,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1      «s.  to  £1      7s.       J5.82  to    J6.05 
Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      4   15  21.28 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4      7  &     4   10*        19.49  &     20.16* 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry       4      r.  to    4      7  19.04  to    19.49 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge .  .      4      2%  to    4      5  18.48  to    19.04 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  17.92 

Kast   Coast   mixed 4      9  to    4    10*        19.94  to    20.16* 

Ferromanganese    15      0  67.20 

Ferromanganese*     14   10  to  14   15  64.96  to    66.08 

Rails,  60  lb.  and  up 7   15  to    9     0  34.72  to    40.32 

Billets    7     0  to    8     0  31.36  to    35.84 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh    7     TA  33.04 

Tin  plates,  base  box...     0  19>^  to    0  19%        4.28  to      4.37 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship  plates 9     0  to    9  10  1.80  to      1.90 

Boiler  plates    11   10  to  12  10  2.30  to      2.50 

Tees   9     5  to  10     5  1.85  to       2.05 

Channels     8  10  to    9  10  1.70  to      1.90 

Beams 8     5  to    9      5  1.65  to      1.85 

Round  bars,   %  to  3  in.     9     5  to  10     0  1.85  to      2.00 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  16      5  to  16  10  3.25  to      3.30 

Black  sheets 12     0  2.40 

Steel   hoops    12     0  &  12      5*  2.40  &       2.45* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20   IX 23      2',i  4.03 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications       15      0  3.00 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium.    September..    £4  Os.  $17.92 

Lu.xembure.    Sept.    .  .  4  0  17.92 

France.    September...  4  0  17.92 

Billets: 

France     5  15  25.76 

Luxemburg    6  5  28.00 

Lorraine    6  5  28.00 

Wire  nails  (keg  baals)  : 

Germr.nv,  August   ...  0  14'.4  3.25 

Belgium     0  20i4  4.59 

Wire  rod.s,  5  mm.  (0.2  In.)  : 

Belgium     7  5        to  £10     7%s.  32.48  to  $46.48 

Angles :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium,   September..  1  TA  1.48 


Tees: 

Belgium     8  5 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium,   October    ...  7  7%     to    7 

Luxemb'g,    October..  7  7%     to    7 

Germany,    October...  7  15         to    7 

France,   October   ....  7  7  %     to    7 

Channels : 

Belgium     7  10          to    7 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Prance,   Sept..   Oct...  7  0          to    7 

Belgium,   Sept..  Oct..  7  0          to    7 

Luxemb'g.   Sept.,   Oct.  7  0          to    7 

ft-in.  plates: 

Germany.    Sept 8  0          to    8 

Belgium.  Sept.,   Oct.-.  7  10         to    8 
Luxemburg  and  France,  not  offered. 

H-in.   plates: 

Germany    9  0 

No.  8  gage  wire : 

Belgium.    August    ...  14  10% 


1.48  to 
1.48  to 
1.65  to 
1.48  to 


1.5S 
1.65 
1.68 
1.56 


12%        1.50  to      1.53 


\ 


1.40  to 
1.40  to 
1.40  to 


1.45 
1.45 
1.45 


Heavy  American  Demand  for  British  Coal — 

Some  Pig  Iron  Still  Sought  by 

United  States 

London,  England,  Aug.  10.— During  the  past  fort- 
night business  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  has  been 
affected  by  holiday  intervals,  but  now  that  these  are 
more  or  less  over,  trading  is  getting  on  its  feet  again. 
The  outlook,  however,  is  none  too  bright,  especially  in 
view  of  the  precarious  political  situation,  which  natu- 
rally makes  for  nervousness.  Moreover,  all  over  the 
country  are  cropping  up  fresh  individual  difficulties, 
the  latest  concern  to  go  into  voluntary  liquidation  be- 
ing the  Brotherton  Ediswan  Tubes  &  Conduits  Co.  A 
large  merchant  firm,  doing  some  considerable  business 
with  the  East,  has  also  failed,  the  liabilities  totaling 
over  £1,000,000,  but  of  this  total  only  a  small  portion 
is  concerned  with  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  major 
being  concerned  with  textiles. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  coal  markets  are  showing 
considerable  strength,  and  prices  in  numerous  cases 
have  been  advanced.  The  American  demand  for  Brit- 
ish coal  continues,  and  over  last  week-end  about  500,000 
tons  were  booked,  both  for  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, which  means  that  the  total  booked  so  far  must  be 
over  1,500,000  tons,  and  the  delivery  is  spread  over 
September  and  into  October. 

America  is  also  endeavoring  to  continue  buying  pig 
iron  here.  Last  week  a  parcel  of  1000  tons  of  special 
Cleveland  foundry  iron  was  shipped  but,  since  the  tak- 
ing of  that  order,  an  increase  of  4  to  5s.  (89c.  to  $1.11) 
was  incurred  in  the  freight  rate  from  Glasgow  to  Bos- 
ton, and  this  of  course  has  made  further  business  in 
this  connection  impossible.  We  also  hear  of  Continen- 
tal pig  iron  being  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  under- 
stand that  shipments  of  Belgian  material  have  already 
been  made.  Germany  is  also  buying  moderately  of  hema- 
tite pig  iron. 

As  regards  the  home  trade  for  pig  iron  here,  there 
is  not  much  of  interest  that  is  moving  and  prices  of 
Cleveland  continue  fairly  steady,  with  No.  3  G.  M.  B. 
quoted  at  87  to  88s.  ($19.31  to  $19.54).  Scotch  pig 
iron  is  somewhat  firmer  on  increased  values  of  fuel, 
and  sellers  of  No.  3  Scotch  foundry  now  ask  100s. 
($22.20)   f.o.b.  Glasgow. 

The  fixing  of  steel  prices  for  the  home  trade,  by 
the  Association  of  Scottish  and  North-Eastern  steel 
makers,  has  been  abandoned  for  a  month,  and  steel  quo- 
tations in  consequence  have  been  lowered  for  the  home 
trade,  ranging  from  5  to  30s.  ($1.11  to  $6.06)  drop.  It 
has  been  anticipated  that  this  step  would  have  to  be 
taken,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  business  for  ship- 
building material  has  been  placed  with  North-Eastern 
makers  since  steel  makers  were  given  the  option  of  sell- 
ing at  export  prices  to  bridge  builders  and  others  in 
this  country,  on  the  condition  that  the  bridge  building 
material  was  for  shipment  overseas. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  ordinary  merchant 
business  in  steel  is  hard  to  find,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  cut  in  prices  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  Export  prices  are  quotably  unchanged,  but  it 
is  possible  to  do  business  below  the  minimum  figures 
mentioned,  steel  bars  having  sold  at  £8  17%s.  (1.76c. 
per  lb.)  f.o.b.  British  prices,  of  course,  are  still  above 
those  quoted  by  Continental  makers,  but  whereas  our 
makers  can  give  almost  prompt  delivery,  purchasers 
from  the  Continent  must  wait  six  to  eight  weeks. 


MacliiiH-Tool  Trade  Looks  for  a  Good  Fall 
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PROSPECTS  IMPROVING  -  ;^°;'^*   25   heavy  tools   for   PJ^f  jf^^J'"^^^  jj 

stated  that  its  purchases  will  total  about  $500,00U.     It 

recently  ordered  eight  or  ten  Shaw  traveling  cranes. 
Its  requirements  include  eight  or  ten  6-ft.  radial  drills, 
boring  mills,  engine  lathes,  slotters,  turret  lathes,  etc. 
The  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  expected 
to  issue  an  inquiry  for  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  ma- 
chinery for  its  new  plant,  for  which  nine  cranes  and  a 
number  of  hoists  were  recently  purchased. 

Agricultural  implement  and  machinery  manufactur- 
ers, particularly  those  making  farm  power  equipment, 
are  coming  back  into  the  market  in  a  small  way,  which 
is  an  encouraging  sign,  as  they  have  not  been  buyers 
of  tools  for  two  years  or  more.  Industrial  companies 
are  buying  conservatively.  The  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  Continental  Motors  Co., 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  continue  to  round  out  their  recent 
purchases  by  the  addition  of  a  few  machines.  In  the 
East  the  principal  buying  has  been  done  iby  the  Spicer 
Mfg.  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  latter 
taking  used  tools  exclusively. 

Railroads  are  buying  a  few  single  tools,  but  action 
on  the  large  lists  which  have  been  pending  for  some 
time  is  still  being  deferred. 


Lima  Locomotive  Works  Inquiries  for  About  25 
Machines— Purchases  JVIay  Total  S.'>00,000 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes 
continue  to  restrict  buying  of  machine  tools,  manufac- 
turers of  tools  are  more  hopeful  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  in  the  past  two  years.  Prospects  of  a  very 
substantial  improvement  in  the  volume  of  buying  are 
multiplying.  While  many  buyers  whose  inquiries  have 
been  sent  out  in  the  past  two  months  have  held  back 
purchases  pending  the  final  settlement  of  strike  troubles 
they  have  asked  to  be  kept  advised  of  any  price  changes 
so  that  they  may  place  their  orders  before  such  ad- 
vances take  effect. 

During  the  past  week  some  manufacturers  of  mill- 
ing machines,  shapers  and  turret  lathes  have  notified 
the  trade  of  higher  prices  on  their  lines  and  a  hack  saw 
manufacturer  has  advanced  prices  about  6  per  cent. 

Prominent  among  the  new  inquiries  is  that  of  the 
Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Lima,  Ohio,  which  asks  prices 


New  York 


New  YoRic,  Aug.  22. 
"DOTH  inquiries  and  orders  for  machine  tools 
are  in  light  volume,  prospective  buyers  in  most 
instances  holding  off  until  there  is  a  more  definite 
outlook  as  to  coal  supply  and  railroad  transporta- 
tion. The  needs  of  the  railroads  for  shop  equip- 
ment are  evidenced  by  occasional  small  orders, 
but  the  larger  requirements  of  the  roads  continue 
to  be  held  in  abeyance.  The  New  York  Central 
has  ordered  a  duplex  boring  machine,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  has  bought  a  2500-lb.  steam  hammer,  and 
the  Ix)S  Angeles  street  railroad  has  ordered  a  No. 
1  carwheel  lathe,  all  of  this  business  coming  to  a 
New  York   company. 

The  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  has  continued  its  buying  of  used  tools, 
the  enlargement  of  its  shop  facilities  being  due  to 
a  contract  recently  received  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  airplane  motors.  The  Spicer  Mfg.  Cor- 
poration, Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  been  buying  new 
equipment  for  its  plants.  The  "Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  probably 
buy  this  week  five  vertical  boring  mills,  44-in.,  and 
two  6-ft,  radial  drills. 

Inquiry  for  cranes  has  fallen  off  and  few  orders 
are  being  placed. 
The  Nevada  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  has 
bought  a  40-ton  Shaw  crane  for  one  of  its  Western  mines. 
Sanderson  &  Porter,  New  York  engineers,  have  bought  a 
40-ton  Milwaukee  crane  for  the  Springfield  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.'s  power  plant  at  Springfield,  Mo.  The  United  Lead  Co. 
will  probably  buy  several  o-ton  monorail  hoists  for  its  plant 
at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  A  25-ton  grab-bucket  locomotive 
crane  has  been  ordered  from  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  by  the  Wilkoft  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  its 
scrap  yard. 

The  Queens  Borough  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  347  .Central 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  will  build  a  new  two-story  electric  power 
house  at  Lynbrook,  L.  I.  Morrell  Smith,  Far  Rockaway. 
L.  I.,  is  architect. 

A    vocational    department    will   be    installed    in    the    new 


two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Amityville,  L.  I., 
estimated  to  cost  ?200,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  con- 
tract will  be   received  until   Sept.   30. 

H.  Medalie,  460  East  164th  Street,  New  York,  operating  a 
machine  shop  at  9G1  "Washington  Avenue,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  new   equipment. 

Fire,  Aug.  17,  destroyed  the  garage,  service  and  repair 
shop  of  Samuel  Kaufman,  752-60  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
with  loss  approximating  $75,000,  including  equipment  and 
damage  to  cars. 

The  Estate  of  Gustave  Schock,  514  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.,  244  Madison  Avenue,  for  an  eight-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building,  75  x  100  ft.,  at  503-7 
U'est  Fifty-sixth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  Howard 
Chapman,  315  Fifth  Avenue,  is  architect. 

The  Goodwin-Gallagher  Sand  &  Gravel  Corporation,  21 
East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  will  tnstall  equipment  at 
its  plant  at  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  for  the  elimination  of 
the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  Hempstead  Harbor,  caused 
by  screening  and  separating  work.  The  plant  forms  a 
portion  of  the  local  property  of  the  War  Department  and 
gives  employment  to  about  300. 

The  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  Capitol  Building, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  extend  the  power  house  at  Clinton  Prison, 
Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  to  include  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment.     Charles  F.   Rattigan   is  superintendent. 

Goldberg  &  Chadkin.  New  York,  have  leased  the  building 
now  being  erected  at  "WTiitlock  and  Bryant  avenues,  for 
twenty-one  years,  for  the  establishment  of  an  automobile 
service  and  repair  works. 

W.  R.  Ostrander  &  Co.,  371  Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  equipment  and  supplies,  have  taken 
title  to  the  six-story  factory  at  83-91  Clifton  Place,  Brooklyn, 
for  a  new  plant.  It  is  now  operating  a  branch  factory  at 
193  Broadway,  Brooklyn. 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York, 
with  plant  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging  for  stock  issue 
to  approximate  $5,000,000,  of  which  about  $500,000  will  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements,  additions  to  working 
capital,  etc. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  and  grade  school,  two-stories,  60  x  175  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $215,- 
000,    for    which    bids    will    close    about    Sept.    1.      A.    G.    C. 
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Fletcher,  1G7  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Broadway  and  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  New  York,  has  dispo-sed  of  a  bond  issue  of 
t7,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant 
extensions  and  improvements,  financing:,  etc.  C.  B.  Seger 
is  chairman  of  the  board. 

S.  B.  Allen,  506  West  ll,1th  Street,  New  York,  will  build 
a  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works.  50  x  100 
ft.,  on  Bronx  Street,  estimated  to  cost  feo.OOO.  Adolph 
Mertin.  34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,   is  architect. 

John  Viviani.  New  York,  has  leased  the  building,  75  x  100 
ft.,  at  332-36  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  for  a  term  of  years 
for  the  establishment  of  an  automobile  service  and  repair 
works. 

Minlle  Gauthier,  New  York,  has  leased  the  building  at 
4507  Third  Avenue  for  the  operation  of  an  automoklle  service 
and  repair  works. 

The  Brazilian  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  is  arranging  a  fund  of  more  than  13,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  generating  plant 
about  100  miles  from  the  city,  to  have  a  capacity  of  about 
110.000   hp. 

The  Morristov.n  Electric  Steel  Co..  13  Water  Street. 
Morristown.  N.  J.,  recently  organized,  has  acquired  the 
former  plant  of  the  Liberty  Steel  Co.,  in  the  Shelley 
Terminal  section,  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  steel  cast- 
ings. The  company  is  headed  by  Richard  A.  Eurlch,  Samuel 
B.  Illingworth  and  J.  Lovell  Paulmier. 

Hoisting  equipment,  conveyors,  loading  and  unloading 
machinery,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  plant  to  be  erected 
on  Pavonia  Avenue,  Jerse.v  City,  N.  J.,  by  the  .Standard 
Milling  Co..  49  Wall  Street,  New  York,  comprising  a  six- 
story  building,  90  x  380  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  1,000,- 
000.  A  complete  blending  plant  will  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  warehouse.  A  subsidiary  organi- 
zation, the  Standard  Warehouse  Corporation,  is  being 
formed  to  operate  the  plant.  The  Baxter  Engineering  Co., 
EUioott  Square,  Buffalo,  is  engineer.  A.  P,  Walker  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Kimberley  Phonograph  Co.,  228  Fayette  Street.  Perth 
Aniboy.  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  talking  machine  equipment 
and  parts,  lias  been  reorganized  as  the  Kimberley  Phono- 
graph Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Plans  are  under  way  for  enlarge- 
ments, to  include  remodeling  a  portion  of  the  present  works 
and   additional   equipment.     Leo  Jacobson   is   president. 

Freight-handling,  loading  and  conveying  machinery,  in- 
dustrial trucks,  etc..  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story, 
reinforced -concrete  freight  house  to  be  erected  by  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad  Co.,  at  the  foot  of  Chapel  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $650,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  war 
memorial  school  to  be  erected  in  the  Second  Ward  Park, 
Passaic.  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $800,000.  Plans  have 
been  prepared. 

R.  Mazzoni,  584  Ninth  Street,  West  New  York,  N.  J,, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works,  75  x  90  ft.,  at  Ninth  Street  and  the 
Boulevard,  estimated  to  cost  about  $35,000.  Leo  Feinen, 
3697  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,   is  architect. 

Hoisting  equipment,  conveying  apparatus  and  other  ma- 
terial-handling machinery  will  be  installed  In  the  six-story 
warehouse,  175  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  Newark  Avenue, 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  by  I.  M.  Barren,  care  of  the  Industrial 
Engineering  Co..  30  Church  Street.  New  York,  engineer, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000.  Leo  Feinen,  3697  Boule- 
vard, Jersey  City,  is  architect. 

The  Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  Newark.  N.  J.,  will 
take  bids  until  Aug.  31,  for  a  new  cast  iron  boiler,  repairs 
to  present  boilers  and  grates  at  a  number  of  schools,  as  per 
specifications  on  file  at  the  office  of  Cephas  L  Shirley, 
business  manager,  third  floor.  City  Hall. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  has  authorized 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  Essex  Power 
Station,  Point-no-Point,  estimated  to  cost  $4,250,000  with 
machinery.     N.  A.  Carle  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co..  290  Elizabeth  Avenue, 
Newark,  has  tiled  plans  for  the  erection  of  two  new  build- 
ings at  Its  local  plant,  to  be  one-story.  66  x  110  ft.,  to  cost 
$160,000.  and  four-stories.  46  x  46  ft.,  to  cost  $40,000. 

R.  Gasior,  310  Washington  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will 
purchase  a  wire-bending,  pointing  and  die-casting  machine. 

The  De  Cozen  Motor  Car  Co.,  20-24  Branford  Place, 
Newark,  has  completed  plans  for  a.  three-story  service  and 
repair  building,  50  x  180  ft.,  at  968-70  Broad  Street,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $80,000.  Frank  Grad,  245  Springfield 
Avenue,  is  architect. 


George  W.  Heath  &  Co..  208  First  Street.  Newark,  maxia- 
facturers  of  fountain  pens,  are  in  the  market  for  a  used  auto- 
matic screw  machine.  Brown  &  Sharpe,  late  mcdel,  in 
good  condition. 

In  connection  with  the  removal  of  Its  plaat  t»  Little 
Falls,  N.  J.,  the  Mercury  Radio  Products  Co.,  SI  Thomas 
Street.  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been  reorganized  as  a.  State 
corporation,  with  capital  of  $100,00(>,  to  succeed  a  former 
partnersliip.  The  Little  Falls  plant  will  be  given  over  to 
the  manufacture  of  radio  seta  and  parts.  Myr»n  S.  Shiela 
is  president,  and  Edmund  B.  Osborne,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

The  National  Carbon  Co.,  30  East  Forty-second  Street. 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  electric  equipment,  etc.  has 
arranged  for  the  operation  of  two  new  Jinishing  plants  for 
emergency  service  at  337  East  Forty-first  Street.  New  York, 
and  560  West  Congress  Street,  Chicago,  respectively.  They 
will  be  used  to  supplement  the  emergency  works  now 
operated  at  the  main  plant  at  Cleveland. 

Charles  L.  Cadle,  superintendent  of  Public  W»rks,  Albany, 
-V.  Y.,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  6,  for  a  power  bouse  and 
all  work  incidental  thereto  at  the  Crescent  I>ami  Cohoes, 
N.  Y..  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  power  development 
project  on  the  State   barge  canal. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  21. 
"C'LEfyrRlC  motors,  conveying  and  other  mechanical  equlp- 
■'-'  meiit  will  be  installed  in  the  new  four-story,  reinforced- 
concrete  plant  to  be  erected  at  Memphis  and  Byre  streets. 
Philadelphia,  by  the  A.  J.  Reach  Co.,  Tulip  and  Palmer 
streets,  manufacturer  of  sporting  goods,  estimated  t»  cost 
about  $120,000,  witli  machinery.  A  general  contract  has  been 
lot  to  the  F.  W.  Mark  Construction  Co.,  Commercial  Trust 
Building. 

H.  Kaiser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Twenty-third  and  Race  streets, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  has  ac- 
quired a  group  of  factory  buildings  at  Schuylkill  Avenue  and 
Catherine  Street,  on  a  site  200  x  260  ft.  The  property  will  be 
used  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Keystone  Power  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  has  is- 
sued bonds  for  $719,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  property  of  the  State  Center  Electric  C».,  Center 
County,  including  plant  and  system,  and  for  extensions  and 
improvements.  A  fund  of  $25,000,000  has  been  authorized, 
to  be    used   as  required    for   expansion. 

The  Trenton  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  599  Ingham  Avenue,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  recently  acquired  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, has  preliminary  plans  under  considcr.ation  for  en- 
largements for  the  production  of  cold-rolled  flat  wire.  It 
is  proposed  to  provide  facilities  for  about  8*  men,  as  com- 
pared with  about  one-third  this  number  at  the  present  time. 
A  three-shift  operating  schedule  will  be  adopted  in  the  near 
future.    Jolin   Robinson   is  managing  director. 

Reorganization  plans  are  being  perfected  by  a  csmmittee 
of  trustees  of  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Clinton 
Avenue  and  Mulberry  Street,  Trenton.  N.  J.  New  working 
capital  to  an  amount  of  $600,000  will  be  provided  for  opera- 
tion and  cxiiansion.  The  new  company  will  be  headed  by 
former  Governor  E.  C.  Stokes,  W.  T.  Baird,  A.  W.  Pickford 
and  H.  J.  Lyall. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school,  75  x  100  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  West  Reading.  Pa.,  excavations  for  which  will  be  made 
at  an  early  date.  Edward  E.  Sclioll.  136  Robeson  Street, 
Reading,   is  architect. 

The  Montgomery  Foundry  &  Fittings  Co.,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  with 
output  of  about  100  tons  a  day. 

The  Scranton  Electric  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $373,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions   and   improvements. 

S.  D.  Chandler.  82  Main  Street.  Carbondale.  Pa.,  Is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  three-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works  to  replace  the  plant  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 
It   will   cost    close    to   $50,000. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Mary  M.  Packer  Hospital,  Ed- 
ward Rohrback,  president,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  has  revised  plans 
in  progress  for  a  new  one-story  power  house.  W.  R.  Rocke- 
feller, 214  Market  Square,   la  architect. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  will 
commence  the  immediate  construction  of  new  coal-loadlnar 
docks  and  storage  plant  on  the  Lehigh  Canal,  near  North- 
ampton, Pa.,  to  replace  Its  present  plant  at  Coalport.  near 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  which  It  Is  proposed  to  abandon.  The 
docks   will   be   of  reinforced  concrete,   and   will  be   equipped 
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with  cranes  and  complete  loading  machinery;  the  storage 
plant,  similarly  equipped,  will  have  a  capacity  in  excess  of 
2.000,000  tons.  The  project  will  cost  about  J500,000.  includ- 
ing machinery. 

W.  L.  Craig,  Twelfth  Avenue,  Sharpsville.  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  establishment  of  a  new  machine  shop.  A  list 
of  equipment  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date. 

The  East  Penn  Electric  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Is  perfect- 
ing plans  for  the  merger  of  13  electric  companies,  operating 
in  different  parts  of  Schuylkill  County,  as  approved  by  the 
Public  Set-\'ice  Commission.  Extensions  and  improvements 
will  be  made  in  plants  and  system.    C.  A.  liall  is  president. 

J.  W.  Miller.  Barevil'e,  Pa.,  is  planning  to  rebuild  his 
automobile  radiator  shop  and  sheet-metal  works,  destroyed 
by  flre  Aug.   17. 

The  Prick  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  re- 
frigerating machinery,  etc.,  is  reported  to  be  planning  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  traveling  cranes.  5,  10  and  25  tons 
capacity. 

The  Luzerne  County  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Wilkes-Karre. 
Pa.,  is  planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its 
plant  and  system  to  cost  about  $200,000. 

The  Board  of  Directors.  Knights  of  Malta,  Granville,  Pa., 
will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  two-story 
power  house.  26  x  60  ft.  Harvey  T.  Hauer,  829  Cumberland 
Street,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Clinton  Natural  Gas  &  Oil  Co.,  'Williamsport,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  new  pumping  machinery  at 
its  plant  in  the  Kettle  Creek  Field.  D.  D.  Kline  is  secretary 
in  charge. 

A.  N.  Greenfield.  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets.  Phila- 
delphia, is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  auto- 
irobile  service  and  repair  plant.  26  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $200,000.  r'.  E.  Hahn,  1112  Chestnut  Street,  is  ar- 
chitect. 


and  repair  building  on  St.  Paul  Street,  to  include  a  parts  and 
machining  department,  cabinet  shop,  as  well  a,s  a  service  shop 
for  company  cars  and  trucks.  It  will  cost  about  $125,000. 
J.    F.    Warner,   company   address,    is    architect. 

The  Batavia  Car  Works,  Inc..  Batavla,  N.  T.,  recently 
organized  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $350,000,  is  arranging  for 
the  immediate  operation  of  its  new  plant  on  Clinton  Street, 
to  be  devoted  tor  the  present  to  railroad  car  repair  work. 
Contract  has  been  made  with  the  Erie  Railroad  for  the  re- 
pair of  about  3000  cars,  to  be  delivered  in  allotments  of 
about  50  at  the  plant.  John  G.  Baukat  Is  president,  and 
Edward  P.  Pattison,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  The  directors  include  Theodore  H.  Wickwire. 
president  Wickwire  Steel  Co. ;  Ralph  Plumb,  vice-president 
Buffalo  Bolt  Co. ;  and  R.  H.  Griffith,  president  Buffalo 
Car  Wheel  Foundry  Co.,  all  of  Buffalo. 

The  Binghamton  Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  a  power 
house'  at  the  Rockbottom  Dam  property,  recently  acquired, 
to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  its  other  plants.  It  is 
converting  its  former  Court  Street  plant  into  a  service  and 
repair  department  for  company  cars  and  trucks,  and  will  use 
a  portion  of   the  structure   for  a  storehouse. 


Buffalo 

BCFFALO^     Aug.      21. 

rpHE  International  Casement  Co.,  84  Hopkins  Street. 
J-  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  rolled  steel  and 
bronze  window  casements,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
one   and  one-half  story  addition,    120x150   ft. 

The  D>-namo  &  Motor  E.xchange.  41  Court  Street.  Buf- 
falo, has  acquired  a  two-story  building,  totaling  about  7000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  at  45  Elm  Sreet,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  motor  and  electrical  shop  for  parts  production,  re- 
pairs, etc  A  portion  of  the  structure  will  be  used  as  a 
warehouse. 

The  Umbscn  Mfg.  Co.,  155  Sanford  Street.  Rochester. 
X.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  spraying  devices,  etc..  has  tentative 
plans  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
branch  factor}-  at   San  Francisco.   R.  E.   Chester  is  seretary. 

The  plant  of  the  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  on  Goose  Island,  operated  for  some  time  past 
by  the  Beaverboard  Co..  Buffalo,  will  revert  to  the  original 
ownership,  and  in  the  future  will  be  run  under  the  company 
name  first  noted.  It  has  been  reorganized  and  is  now  headed 
by  Maurice  W.  Simon.  Buffalo.  Iniprovements  will  be  made 
in   the  works. 

The  Jewett  &  Co.,  Stove  Worlcs,  Military  Road,  Buffalo, 
has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  nortion  of  it'5  works 
destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  10,  with  loss  reported  at  $200,000, 
including  equipment  ana  stock.  Two  of  the  five  buildings 
were  destroyed ;  the  other  three  structures,  comprising  pat- 
tern shop,  foundry  and  office,  were  not  affected  and  will 
continue  in  operation. 

W.  J.  Henry,  128  South  Street  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  organiz- 
ing a  company  to  construct  and  operate  a  new  plant  on 
York  Street,  to  manufacture  tools  and  .jther  mechanical 
equipment.     It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $75,000,  with  machinery. 

The  Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co.,  Inc.,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  farm  implements,  has  tentative  plans  for 
enlargements  at  Toronto,  Ont.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
the  works  in  operation  early  in  September,  advancing  pro- 
duction to  a  working  force  of  about  1500  men  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible.  The  Brantford.  Ont..  plant  will  also  be 
placed  in  service,  with  a  working  force  of  approximately  800 
operatives. 

The  Sill  Stove  Works.  Inc..  524  Oak  Street,  Rochester,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant. 
A  portion  of  the  structure  will  be  used  for  casting  cleaning 
operations. 

The  Rochester  Telephone  Corporation,  59  Stone  Street. 
Rochester,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two-story  service 


New  England 

Boston,  Aug.  21. 

ALTHOUGH  not  active,  the  machine  tool  market 
in  this  district  displayed  more  life  the  past 
week  than  at  any  time  this  month.  Sentiment 
among  the  trade  in  general  has  improved  as  a  re- 
sult and  indications  point  to  enough  additional 
business  being  booked  to  bring  August  sales  to  a 
much  higher  level  than  anticipated  early  in  the 
month.  Business  closed  the  past  week  includes  a 
sale  of  20  tools,  comprising  one  36-in.,  one  18-in.. 
one  12-in.  lathe,  planer  and  miscellaneous  shop 
equipment  to  a  Massachusetts  textile  Interest,  which 
is  the  largest  individual  order  placed  in  this  sec- 
tion this  month  ;  a  large  gear  hobber  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer  of  electrical  appliances;  a 
fairly  large  punch  and  shear  to  a  New  London, 
Conn.,  interest;  a  New  England  made  coach  wheel 
lathe  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad ;  miscellan- 
eous metal-working  equipment  to  the  city  of  Boston 
for  its  Hyde  Park  and  Thompson  schools,  and  a 
14-in.  sensitive  drill  as  well  as  a  used  12-in.  x6-ft. 
lathe  to  the  Normal   School,   Fitchburg,  Mass. 

A  Mjddle  West  maker  of  shapers  has  advanced 
prices  20  per  cent,  while  the  Peerless  Machine 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  advanced  one  size  of  metal 
sawing  machines  $10  and  its  shaping  saw  $20. 
Other  machine  tool  builders,  although  not  actually 
putting  up  prices,  have  tightened  on  discounts, 
which  virtually  amounts   to   an  advance. 

Several  inquiries  for  new  tools  developed  last 
week,  mostly  for  single  machines.  The  most  Im- 
portant is  a  list  of  five  or  six  tools,  including  a 
milling  machine,  grinding  machise  and  presses 
wanted  by  a  Providence.  R.  I.,  concern,  and  an  In- 
quiry from  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.. 
for  a  horizontal  boring  machine  of  a  more  or  less 
special  design.  Local  representatives  of  machine 
tool  builders  report  a  strong  possibility  of  business 
under  consideration  for  some  time  being  closed 
before  Labor  Day. 

Sales  of  used  equipment  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  There  is,  however,  more  interest  shown 
in  this  class  of  equipment.  Most  inquiries  concern 
single  machines  and  customers  are  given  to  shop- 
ping in  the  hope  of  picking  up  bargains.  A  Spring- 
field concern  wants  five  used  W  &  S  screw  machines 
and  reports  the  supply  extremely  limited.  lA 
Naugatuck  Valley,  Conn.,  foundry  is  in  the  market 
for  two   10   in.   vertical   boring  machines. 

The  demand  for  small  tools  has  increased.  Some 
local  machine  tool  houses  report  sales  for  the  first 
half  of  August  equal  to  or  better  than  the  ag- 
gregate for  July.  Last  month,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  a  profitable  one   in   small   tools. 

The  crane  market  is  slightly  more  active.  The  Turner 
Center  System,  Providence,  has  purchased  a  hand  crane  with 
an  electric  hoist,  and  two  other  crane  jobs  are  reported  as 
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the   point   of   closing:.      Tlip    Vermont   Marble    Co., 
Vt.,   is   Inquiring  for   a   25-ton  crane   with   a   70  ft. 


being  oi 
Proctor, 
span. 

The  auction  sale  of  the  equipment  of  the  Ross  Machine 
Co.,  Wollaston,  Quincy,  Mass.,  held  last  week  was  largely 
attended,  but  mostly  by  dealers.  A  majority  of  the  tools 
went  at  very  reasonable  prices  and  at  about  one-halt  the 
appraised  value. 

Fire  last  week  destroyed  No.  1  mill  of  the  Wickwire- 
Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Spencer,  Mass.  It  was  used  for 
fine  wire  drawing.  About  40  operators  were  employed. 
Damage   is  estimated   at  about  ?20,000. 

Plans  will  be  ready  next  month  for  a  four-story  and 
basement  packing  plant,  costing  about  $300,000,  to  be 
erected  by  the  Confederate  Home  Abattoir  Co.  The  Gorman 
&  Brown  Engineering  Co.,  357  Westminster  Street,  Provi- 
dence,  is   the   engineer. 

The  plant  of  the  Westfleld  Machine  Co.,  Westfleld,  Mass., 
was  considerably  damaged  by  fire  last  week.  It  will  re- 
build as  quickly  as  possible.  A  large  amount  of  radio  work 
is   on   Us   books. 

The  Wico  Electric  Co.,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  plans 
the  erection  this  fall  of  four  monitor  type,  90x400  ft. 
manufacturing  units,  the  first  to  be  ready  for  operation 
Jan.  1.  Phelps  Brown,  44  Avon  Place,  Springfield,  is  presi- 
dent; Arthur  W.  Lamson,  vice-president  and  works  man- 
ager, and  E.  L.  Stoughton,  treasurer  and  sales  manager. 

The  Automatic  Refrigerating  Co.,  618  Capitol  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Conn.,   will   erect   an   addition    to   cost   $50,000. 

The  Quldnick-Windham  Mfg.  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  power  plant 
at  its  cotton  mill,  to  include  a  new  300-hp.  water  wheel, 
head   gate   and   other   equipment. 

The  Homer  D.  Bronson  Co.,  Beacon  Falls.  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  metal  stampings,  hardware  products,  etc.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Oscar  La  Croix  Construction  Co., 
Waterbury,   Conn.,   for  a  two-story  addition. 

The  H.  L.  Judd  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  operating  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  furniture  and  other  brass 
products,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  under  Delaware 
laws  with   capital   of   $5,400,000    for  proposed   expansion. 

The  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.,  60  Cambridge  Street.  Allston. 
Mass.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one  and  two-story 
oil  distributing  and  storage  plant  on  Dorchester  Avenue, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  to  cost  about  $75,000.  including  equip- 
ment. 

Fire,  Aug.  16.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Danbury  Metal  Ball,  Danbury,  Conn.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $40,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Bay  State  Tap  &  Die  Co.,  Mansfield.  Mass.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  Blancke  Twist  Drill  Co..  Taunton, 
Mass.,  bankrupt,  for  a  branch  plant.  It  is  expected  to 
commence  operations  early  In  September. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co..  Hamden.  Conn., 
has  filed  plans  for  two  additions,  each  one-story,  106x115 
ft.,  and  56x195  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000  and 
$50,000,  respectively.  The  last  noted  structure  will  be 
equipped  to  manufacture  battery  plates  and  similar  ap- 
paratus. Stovel  &  Brinkerhoff,  136  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  are  engineers  and  contractors. 

The  New  Bedford  Boiler  &  Machine  Co..  42  Front  Street. 
New  Bedford.  Mass..  will  erect  a  new  three-story  buildmg 
at  Water  and  Commercial  streets,  60  x  165  ft.,  estimated 
to   cost   close   to   $75,000. 

The  Portland  Terminal  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  is  said  to  be 
considering  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  loco- 
motive repair  shops,  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  13,  with  loss 
of  about  $1,000,000,  Including  a  number  of  locomotives  of 
the  Maine  Central  and  Boston  &  Maine  railroads.  The 
structures  destroyed  Included  engine  house,  machlnfe  repair 
shop,  air  brake  shop,  fuel  oil  plant  and  other  departments. 

Druker  &  Rudbick.  Brighton.  Mass.,  will  build  a  one- 
story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  at  125-31  Har- 
vard Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  Plans  have  been 
drawn. 

The  H.  N.  Blanchard  Electrical  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland.  Me., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
electrical  equipment  and  supplies,  has  acquired  a  building 
at  25-27  Casco  Street  for  its  plant.  Operations  will  begin 
at  once.  Harry  N.  Blanchard,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Hay-Blanchard  Electric  Co.,  Portland,   Is  president. 

The  Penobscot  Power  Co.,  Medway.  Me.,  recently  or- 
ganized. Is  perfecting  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  the  Penobscot  River.  In  the  Rockabemis  Rips  sec- 
tion,   Medway.      The    company   will    Issue   capital    stock    for 


$300,000  and  bonds  for  $600,000  to  provide  for  the  ereciion. 
A  transmission  system  will  be  constructed  from  Medway 
to  Howland   and  Enfield. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co.,  Georgetown,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  wire  cloth,  etc..  will  commence  the  erection 
of  a  three-story  addition  to  its  plant  a  Wilton,  Conn..  50  x  130 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000.  Greenwood  &  Noerr, 
847   Main  Street,   Hartford,  Conn.,  are  architects. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  21 
rpHERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  coM  and  railroad 
■••  strikes  continue  to  restrict  new  buying,  not- 
withstanding the  partical  settlement  of  the  former. 
The  machine  tool  trade,  however,  is  keeping  up  its 
spirits,  as  it  believes  that  business  will  improve 
as  soon  as  the  present  uncertainty  regarding 
transportation  and  fuel  has  disappeared.  In  the 
meantime,  no  action  is  being  taken  on  the  railroad 
lists  and  outside  of  a  few  additional  purchases  by 
the  Continental  Motors  Co.  and  tlie  Studebaker 
Corporation,  little  buying  is  being  done  by  in- 
dustrials. 

Rising  costs,  due  in  part  to  a  scarcity  of  fuel 
and  labor  shortage,  are  causing  much  concern 
among  machine  tool  manufacturers,  and  genei-al- 
advances  in  the  near  future  are  regarded  a.s  in- 
evitable. A  few  price  changes  have  already  been 
made.  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  tui'ret  lathes,  Cleveland,  which  announced  re- 
vised prices  on  some  of  its  smaller  machines  July 
1.  has  adjusted  prices  on  some  of  its  larger  sizes 
and  semi-special  machines,  the  advances  ranging 
from  less  than  5  up  to  20  per  cent.  By  Sept.  1  this 
company  expects  to  complete  an  entire  revision  of 
its  prices.  The  Peerless  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
has  advanced  hack  saws  approximately  6  per  cent. 

The  Wisconsia  Steel  Works  has  awarded  five  7V2-ton 
spout  hoist  jib  cranes  to  the  Whiting  Corporation  for  its 
new  open  hearth  plant  at  South  Chicago.  These  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cranes  let  to  the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  as  re- 
ported  in  Tub  Iron  Age  of  Aug.   17. 

The  Byllesby  Engineering  &  Management  Corporation, 
Chicago,  has  placed  an  order  for  a  65-ton  4-motor  electric 
traveling  crane  with  the  Whiting  Corporation  for  the  Western 
States  Power  Co.   at  Placerville,  Cal. 

Bliss  &  Laughlin,  Inc.,  Harvey,  111.,  has  ordered  a  5-ton 
electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation.  A 
number  of  traveling  cranes,  as  well  as  considerable  foundry 
equipment,  will  be  purchased  for  a  large  foundrj-  now  being 
constructed  for  the  Pullman  Co.,  Pullman,  111. 

Fred  H.  Schanze,  1443  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  has  let 
a  contract  for  a  one-story  automobile  repair  shop,  48  x  82  ft., 
at   1443-45   West   Roosevelt  Road,   to  cost  $7,500. 

The  McDonald  Loose  Leaf  Co..  638  Federal  Street.  Chi- 
cage.  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  factory,  95  x  125  ft., 
at   1S09-17  Summerdale  Avenue,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Lawder  Brothers,  6916  LaFayctte  Avenue.  Chicago,  have 
let  contract  for  a  one-story  garage  and  service  station. 
125x164  ft.,  at  5229-5305  Lawrence  Avenue,  to  cost  $27,500. 

The  Damascus  Crucible  Steel  Casting  Co..  New  Brighton. 
Pa.,  will  soon  start  the  construction  af  a  plant  on  Summer 
Street.  Hammond.  Ind..  opposite  the  works  of  the  Metals 
Refining  Co. 

The  Victor  Auto  Body  Co.  has  leased  for  three  years  the 
property  at  163S-40  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  and 
will  manufacture  a  special   sport  model  for  automobiles. 

Fire  recently  damaged  the  plant  of  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works.  Sterling,  111.,  to  the  extent  of  from  $6,000  to  SS.OOO. 
Itcconstruction    work    has   been    started. 

The  Hartford  Foundry,  Hartford  City.  Ind.,  is  computing 
improvements  and   enlargements  totaling  $15,000. 

The  Rich  Steel  Products  Co..  BatUe  Creek.  Mloh..  plans 
to  erect  a  four-stor>-  factory  to  cost  $500,000.  Construction 
will  probably  not  be  undertaken  until  next  year. 

The  Payne  Motor  Co.,  1301  Hinnepin  Avenue.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  has  let  contract  for  a  three-story  garage  and  sales 
building,  100x150  ft.,  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Harmon 
Place,  to  cost  $117,000. 

The  Dayton  Co.,  Seventh  Street  and  Nicollet  Avenue. 
Minneapolis.    Minn.,   has    awarded   contract   for   a    two-story 
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garage.   1iicixl13   ft.,   at   Eleventh   Street   and   First   Avenue, 
lo  cost  $60,000. 

The  Ruggles  Truck  Co.,  Bad  Axe.,  Mich.,  has  let  contract 
for  a  factory.  SO  x  160  ft.,  to  build  truck  bodies.  The  build- 
ing with   equipment  will  cost  $30,000. 

The  Brown-Sebco  Terminal  SIfg.  Co.,  5616  Harper  Avenue, 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  S25.000  capital  stock, 
will  manufacture  the  Sebco  battery  post  terminal  clamp 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  storage  battery  on  an  auto- 
mobile. It  also  has  other  products  under  consideration 
which  will  be  soon  put  on  the  maiket.  A  plant  has  been 
leased  at  the  address  given.  The  only  equipment  for  which 
the  company  is  now  in  the  market  is  an  electro-lead  plating 
apparatus.  The  otTicers  are  Max  Brown,  president ;  J.  D. 
Cameron,  treasurer;  A.  M.  BionTi,  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary. 

The  Carlin  Foundry  Corporation  is  being  formed  by 
George  E.  Carlin.  Alex  A.  Stewart  and  John  Friese  to  pur- 
chase the  plant  of  the  Northern  Foundry  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 
The  new  company  will  make  light  gray  iron  castings  for 
the  jobbing-  trade.  The  foundry  is  well  equipped  and  will 
probably   start  operations  about   Sept.   1. 

The  City  Council,  Oskaloosa.  Iowa,  has  plans  under  way 
for  the  initial  unit  of  its  new  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  near  Harvey,  Iowa,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $270. 000,  and  will  call  for  bids  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  Fargo  Engineering  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,    is    engineer. 

Freight-handling  and  conveying,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  freight  terminal  to 
be  constructed  by  the  McDougall  Terminal  Warehouse  Co., 
Duluth.  Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,750,000.  The 
work  will  include  a  power  plant,  with  ice-manutactuiing 
and  refrigerating  plant  adjoining.  A.  Miller  McDougall  is 
president. 

Artliur  Bemer,  Rosemount,  Minn.,  will  take  bids  at  once 
for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building, 
52  X  110  ft.,  with  machine  shop.  A.  L.  Garlough,  SS2  Chero- 
Icee  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,   is  architect. 

A  complete  machine  shop  for  automobile  parts  manu- 
facture and  repair  work  will  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  new  building  of  the  Johnson  Automotive  Trade 
School.  Denver.  Col.,  for  which  work  will  be  placed  under 
way   at  once.      It   will  cost   about   $100,000. 

The  Payne  Motor  Co.,  1301  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, will  commence  the  erection  of  a  three-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  works,  100  x  150  ft.,  at  Harmon 
Place  and  Fourteenth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$120,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  the  two- 
stor>-  and  basement  high  school,  90  x  172  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  .\rgo.  III.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000,  for  which 
work  is  under  way.  Ashby,  Ashby  &  Schultz,  1511  West 
Jackson   Boulevard,  Chicago,   are  architects. 

The  Tilden  Produce  Co.,  65  East  Third  Street,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment at  its  ice  and  refrigerating  plant.  W.  A.  Tilden  is 
president. 

The  People's  Auto  Co.,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn.,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  its  service  and  repair  works,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  new  shop  will  be  50  x  110  ft.  John 
Helm    is   general   manager. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  will  soon  take  bids  for  two  one-story  power  houses. 
78  X  100  ft.,  and  35  x  75  ft.,  respectively,  at  707-15  South  Lu 
Salle   Street,    and    19   East   Twenty-first   Street. 

The  Illinois  Traction  System,  200  Peoria  Life  Building. 
Peoria,  111.,  will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  power  house 
at  La   Salle,   111.,   estimated  to  cost  close  to   $50,000. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Aug.  21. 
♦pHE  Jenmson  Hardware  Co.,  901  North  Water  Street,  Bay 
■*■  City,  Mich.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
at  Second  and  Water  streets,  consisting  of  three  one-story 
units,  100  X  250  ft.,  60  s  200  ft.  and  4n  x  200  ft.  respectively, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $400,000.  H.  W.  Jennison  is  presi- 
dent. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Almont,  Mich.,  for  whicJi  bonds 
for  $90,000  have  been  voted. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Corporation,  Oakland  Street.  Detroit, 
is  concluding  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  entire 
property  of  tlie  Chalmers  Motor  Co.,   Detroit,   including  the 


East  Jefferson  Street  plant,  equipment,  manufacturing 
rights,    etc. 

The  Republic  Glass  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  200  x  400  ft.,  on 
Kentucky   Avenue,   estimated  to  cost   close   to   $50,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  estimated  to 
cost  $200,000,  for  which  a  site  is  now  being  selected.  R.  A. 
LeRoy,   Pratt   Building,    Kalamazoo,   Mich.,    is  architect. 

The  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Beaufait  Street,  De- 
troit, has  arranged  for  a  stock  issue  of  $1,000,000,  to  net 
about  $750,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements,   and  general  expansion. 

The  Liberty  Tractor  Corporation.  535  Griswold  Street, 
Detroit,  is  completing  plans  for  the  first  unit  of  its  new 
plant  in  the  Lincoln  Park  section,  one-storj',  60  x  160  ft., 
and  will  commence  construction  early  in  the  fall.  Other 
units  will  be  erected  later. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  unit  to  manufac- 
ture cord  tires,  estimated  to  cost  abjut  $250,000,  including 
machinery.    L.  A.  Brown  is  president  and  general  manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school,  75  x  196  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Bellevue, 
Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $90,000,  for  which  new  bids 
will  soon  be  asked.  C.  S.  Patterson,  Hauselman  Building, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  architect. 

L.  N.  Bates.  Sixteenth  Street  and  Grand  River  Aveniie, 
Detroit,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  65  x  100  ft.,  at  Mackinaw  Street  and 
Grand  River  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $50,000. 
A.  M.  Hull.  Room  1205,  Detroit  Savings  Bank  Building,  is 
architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school,  130  x  160  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000,  for  which  bids  will 
be  asked  in  September.  R.  A.  LeRoy,  Pratt  Building, 
Kalamazoo.   Mich.,   is  architect. 

The  Holley  Carburetor  Co.,  Vancouver  Avenue  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  Detroit,  has  awarded  contract  to 
Culvertson  &  KeUy,  S72  West  Milwaukee  Avenue,  for  a 
one-story  addition,    120  x   195   ft. 

The  Wolverine  Metal  Specialty  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
IS  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  machine  shop  equip- 


B^ 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Aug.  21. 
►  USINESS  with  local  machinery  houses  is  hold- 
ing up  at  about  its  recent  volume,  orders  be- 
ing mostly  for  single  and  in  some  cases  for  two 
machines.  The  Toungstown  Board  of  Education 
has  purchased  six  11-in.  engine  lathes  from  a  Cleve- 
land dealer,  completing  the  equipment  required  for 
the  Reyan  school. 

A   local    manufacturer   of   automatic  machinery    '''  " 
reports    a    fairly    good    volume    of    inquiries    from 
the  Pacific  Coast.     This  company  continues  to  take 
a   few  orders  for  one   or   two  machines.     There   is 
still    some    demand    from    the    Detrmt    automotive 
industry    and    two    automobile    companies    in    that 
city  are  expected  to  be  in  the  market  shortly  for 
considerable   equipment. 
The  Lima  Locomotive  Works.  Lima,  Ohio,  has  come  into 
the  market  for  25  or  more  machines,  nearly  all  heavy  tools, 
for   equipping   its   plant   extensions.      Several    inquirie's   have 
been   sent   to   dealers   and   manufacturers   covering   different 
lines   of  equipment   required,   but   it   is   stated    that   the  com- 
pany has  not  yet  fully  decided  on  all  the  machinery  it  will 
purchase.     It  is  understood  that  its  requirements  will  amount 
to    approximately    $500,000.      Orders    have    been    placed    for 
eight  or  ten  electric  traveling  cranes  with  the  Shaw  Electric 
Crane  Co.     Its   tentative   machinery  list  includes  the   follow- 
ing: 

One  20-in.  x  10-ft.  axle  lathe. 

One   36-in.   vertical  boring  mill. 

Two  42-in.  vertical  boring  mills. 

One  90-in.  vertical  boring  mill. 

Eight   or   10    6-ft.   radial    driUing   machines. 

Three  60-in.  to  90-in.  planers. 

Four  geared   head  -20-in.   engine  lathes. 

Two   Blotters. 

Two   turret    lathes  .for   brass   working. 

The  Milwaukee  ElestriB-  Crane  Mfg.  Co.,  has  taken  an 
order  for  an  electric  teaveUng  crane  with  an  SO-ft.  span  and 
a  3-cu.  yd.   bucket  for  the  Sandusky  Cement  Co..  Cleveland. 

D.    Round    &    Son,    Cleveland,    manufacturers    of    chain 
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hoists,  have  placed  contract  (or  a  one-story  foundry  addi- 
tion, GO  X  3»0  ft.  It  will  be  used  largely  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  antomobile  pistons  for  the  Dall  Motor  Parts  Co., 
Vermillion,  Ohio.  The  Arm  has  also  purchased  an  Interest 
in  the  DaH  business,  which  will  be  moved  to  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Round  plant.  No  new  equipment  will  be 
required  for  the   foundry   extension. 

The  National  Pressed  Gear  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will  establish  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  gears,  largely  for  the 
automotive  and  allied  Industries.  The  company  has  effected 
Its  organization  by  the  election  of  A.  U  Lewis,  president 
and  sales  manager;  Harry  W.  McQuaid,  vice-president  and 
chief  engineer;  Ernest  Strong,  vice-president  and  superin- 
tendent ;  Prank  L.  DeCorps,  treasurer,  and  Harry  Nesbaum. 
secretary. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed 
contract  for  a  steel  foundry.  102x240  ft.,  at  Almira  Avenue. 
Southwest,  and  West  Eight-fourth  Street.  The  George  S. 
Rider  Co.  la  the  engineer  and  architect. 

The  Yelser  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  contract  for  a  new 
plant  24  x  84  ft.,  at  1183  Holmden  Avenue,  Southwest,  (or 
the  n'.anufacture  of  plumbers  brass  goods.  The  company  will 
purchase   additional   screw   machine   equipment 

The  National  Riizor  MXg.  Co.,  Lisbon,  Ohio,  la  planning 
the  erection  of  a  machine  shop.  Die-making  and  other 
equipment    will    be    Installed. 

The  O-B  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  JIOO.OOO  to  manufacture  kerosene  oil  burners 
for  domestic  purposes.  W.  H.  Nangester,  528  Market  Street, 
and  others  are  Interested. 

O.  H.  Sebring.  Sebring.  Ohio,  has  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  plant  to  manufacture  aluminum  kitchen  ware.  It  will 
be   100x312   ft 

lYank  A.  and  C.  L.  Sebring  plan  the  erection  of  a  nine 
kiln  potter>'  plant  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  Involving  an  expenditure 
estimated  at  $500,000.     The  building  will  be  176  x  700  ft. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.   21. 

PRICE  advances  in  machine  tools  have  been  fair- 
ly   numerous   in   tlie   past   week.      Some   manu- 
facturers of  mUUng  machines,   shapers.   and  turret 
lathes    quite    generally    have    named    higher    prices, 
the  advance  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent  in  the 
tlu-ee  lines.     Although  business  is  considerably  less 
in  volume  than  it  was  in  June  or  in  the  fore  part 
of   July,    sales   of    individual    tools    reach    a    fairly 
satisfactory   aggregate  and  much  prospective  busi- 
ness is  In  sight.     The  trade  is  hopeful  that  larger 
sales    are    immediately    ahead,    now    that    the    coal 
and  railroad   strikes  give   promise  of  an  early  ter- 
mination. 
Individual    sales    of    drill    presses    have    been    greater    In 
volume  the  past  week,  one  dealer  alone  recording  a  sale  of 
two  20-ln..  one  25-in.  and  one   U-ln.  presses.    The  TltusvUle 
Forge  Co.,  TltusvUle,  Pa.,  recently  bought  four  26-ln.  lathes, 
and  a  sale  Is  noted  In  this  district  of  a  24-in.  lathe  on  a  14-ft 
bed.      The    Struthers-Wells    Co.,     Warren,    Ohio,     is    in    the 
market  for  a  6-ft.   boring   mill  and  the   Pittsburgh   &   Lake 
Erie    Railroad    is    taking    bids   on    three    combination    truing 
machines.     The  Lima  Corporation,  Lima,  Ohio,  still  is  doing 
preliminary  work  on  a  number  of  tools  wanted  In  connection 
with    Its    plant    enlargement.      The    r>ravo    Contracting    Co.. 
Pittsburgh,    19    another    prospective    tool   purchaser,    and    the 
Center  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  which  Is 
building  a  new  plant  at  Warwood.  W.  Va..  Is  In  the  market 
for  a  few   tools,   although  It  will  remove  all   the  equipment 
from  Its  old  plant  in  Wheeling  to  the  new  one. 

The  crane  market  has  not  shown  much  life.  The  Stand- 
ard Steel  Spring  Co..  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  has  placed  the  order 
for  a  10-ton.  65-ft.  span  double  hook  crane  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Crane  &  Equipment  Co..  and  the  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.  has  ordered  a  10-ton.  59-ft.  span,  yard 
magnet  crane  from  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  central  region,  has  put  out  an 
Inquiry  for  a  5-ton  hand-power  crane.  Inquiries  are  not 
very  numerous  and  pending  business  Is  Inactive. 

The  National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Co.,  Oil  City. 
Pa.,  has  plana  under  way  for  a.  now  one-story  foundry, 
80  X  200  ft. 

The  Bulck  Motor  Co..  Baum  Boulevard.  Pittsburgh,  has 
leased  a  four-story  building  to  be  erected  at  Baum  Boule- 
vard and  Rebecca  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000.  for 
the  establl.shment  of  a  serv'lce  and  repair  works. 

Tb»  War  Department.   Washington,  has  leased  property 


at  Hoboken.  I'a.,  from  the  Aero  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  two  hangars,  with  shop 
and  repair  facilities,  for  the  establishment  of  a  flying  field. 
Lieut.  R.  B.  Lea,  Ninety-ninth  Division.  United  States 
Army.  Is  In  charge. 

The  Universal  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  407  Rebecca  Avenue, 
Wllkinsburg.  Pa..  Is  planning  the  Installation  of  a  drill  press 
and  other  equipment  at  Its  works.     G.  P.  Rhodes  Is  head. 

The  Pittsburgh  Typewriter  &  Supply  Co..  39  Thirty-fifth 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Is  In  the  market  to  contract  with  a 
metal-working  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  small  parts  used 
for  typewriters  and  duplicating  machines,  including  key 
levers,  soft  metal  rivets,  binder  screws,  rods,  nuts,  grease 
cups.  etc. 

The  Board  of  Directors.  Duquesne  University.  Bluff 
Street.  Pittsburgh,  will  build  a  new  power  house.  A.  F. 
Link,   407   North   Craig  Street,    Is  architect. 

The  McGraw  Co..  Bellalre,  Ohio,  agency  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  has  plans  nearlng  completion  for  a  new  two-story 
service  and  repair  building  at  2011  Main  Street.  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  85  X  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $45,000; 

The  West  Virginia  &  Maryland  Power  Co..  a  subsidiary 
of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co..  Pittsburgh,  hats  acquired  the 
plant  and  property  of  the  Home  Light  Co..  Terra  Alta.  W. 
Va..  and  will  make  improvements  and  extensions  in  this 
district. 

The  Robinson  Coal  Co..  Gypsy.  W.  Va..  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  Its  coal  tipple  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  $22,000.  including 
machinery. 

The  Fairmont-Chicago  Coal  Co..  Fairmont.  W.  Vau.  re- 
cently organized  to  take  over  the  local  plant  and  properties 
of  the  Chesapeake  Coal  Co..  for  $1,000,000.  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  installation  of  additional  machinery.  Including 
motors,  hoisting  equipment,  mine  cars,  etc.  E.  F.  Hartley 
is  president,  and  W.  E.  Watson,  goneral  manager.  The 
company   Is   capitalized   at   $600,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school.  115  x  180  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000. 
for  which  J.  C.   Branton.  Charleroi,  Is  architect. 

The  Pittsburgh  Engineering  Works.  Union  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  leased  space  in  the  building  at  Duquesne 
Way  and  Garrison  Alley  for  a  local  plant. 

The  Damascus  Crucible  Steel  Castings  Co..  New  Brighton. 
Pa.,  has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  along  the  line  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad.  Hammond.  Ind..  for  a  new  plant. 
Work   win   be  placed   under   way  at   an   early   date. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Patton.  Pa.,  is  said  to  be 
arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  Installation  In  the  voca- 
tional department  at  its  new  high  school.  F.  L.  Brown  Is 
secretary. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Gas  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  has  acquired  property  in  the  Montpeller  section. 
tor  the  erection  of  new  repair  shops,  automobile  service 
building  and   warehouse. 

The  Mutual  Coal  Co..  MaldsvIUe.  W.  Va..  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  Its  tipple  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  7. 

The  West  Virginia  Glass  Mfg.  Co..  Huntington.  W.  Va.. 
will  Install  additional  equipment  at  Its  plant.  B.  G.  Landau 
is  general  manager. 

Allison  S.  Fleming.  Fairmont.  W.  Va..  will  soon  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  three-story  automobile  service  and 
repair   building. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  21. 
rpuE  machinery  market,  generally.  Is  quiet,  al- 
though  engine  lathe  manufacturers  report  a 
fair  volume  of  orders  from  widely  scattered  points. 
While  inquiries  continue,  a  very  small  percentage 
are  being  turned  into  orders,  although  it  is  con- 
ceded that  with  a  settlement  of  the  coal  and  rail 
strikes  much  of  the  business  now  under  negotiation 
win  be  booked.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road has  decided  to  defer  purchases  and  has  noti- 
fied manufacturers  to  this  effect  When  the  strike 
situation  Improves,  however,  its  list  of  tools  will 
be  bought,  as  the  equipment  will  be  needed  In  vari- 
ous shops  for  replacement  Many  prospective  buyers 
who  have  withdrawn  Inquiries  are  asking  to  be 
notified  previous  to  price  advances,  as  they  de.>iire 
to  take  advantage  of  present  quotations.  A  local 
manufacturer  Is  In  receipt  of  an  Inquiry  from  a 
large    automobile    manufacturer   (or    a    number    of 
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syecial  machines.  The  J.  A.  Fay  &  Bgan  Co..  which 
will  shortly  call  for  bids  on  its  new  plant  at  Cincin- 
nati, is  expc<-ted  to  issue  an  extensive  list  of  equip- 
ment This  company  recently  placed  an  order  for 
Bine  cranes  and  a  number  of  hoists  for  the  new 
plant. 

Local  manufacturers  report  a  scarcity  of  skilled 
kelp,  most  of  the  machinists  out  of  work  having 
accepted  positions  with  railroad  companies  where 
much  overtime  work  is  being  done. 

The  Marten  F.  Stout  Co.,  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a.  capitalization  of  $175,000.  It  had  been 
operating  .is  a  partnership  and  manufactures  concrete  blocks 
and  tile.  I'l.ins  are  being  prepared  for  additions  and  equip- 
ment to  take  care  of  increasing  business.  Marion  F.  Stout 
is  president. 

The  Thomas  t  Arm-strong  Co.,  sheet  metal  manufacturer, 
London,  Ohio,  has  increased  its  capitalization  to  $1,000,000 
and  plans  additions  to  its  works,  including  the  equipment  of 
a  galvanizing  plant  and  a  manufacturing  building.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  present  lines,  the  company  recently  embarked 
on  the  DKjnufacture  of  steel  shelving  and  will  shortly  en- 
gage In  the  manufacture  of  formed  sheet  metal  products, 
such  as  roofing,   siding,  caves  trough,   etc. 

The  plant  of  the  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  acquired  at  receiver's  sale  by  the  Universal  Se- 
curities C«.,  foi-  $75,000.  Charles  W.  HofCritz,  president 
Securities  C».,  will  reorganize  the  company  to  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of  automobile  tires. 

The  Crawford.  McGregor  &  Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  golftng  equipment,  will  build  an  extension  to 
its  plant,  the  contract  for  which  has  been  placed  with  Frank 
Hill  Smith,  Inc. 


Milwaukee 

MiLWAUKBB,    Aug.     21. 

TUT  ANUFACTUiiiEKS  of  agricultural  machinery, 
particularly  power  farm  operating  equipment, 
are  becoming  more  of  a  factor  of  demand  for  ma- 
chine-tools, and  while  tlieir  requirements  as  yet  are 
meager,  inquiries  indicate  that  a  moderate  volume 
of  new  business  may  be  expected  in  the  next  few 
months.  Automotive  industries  continue  to  buy  one 
or  two  tools  at  a  time  to  fill  pressing  needs,  but 
otherwise  the  market  remains  spotty.  The  strike 
situation  still  handicaps  industries  and  in  addition 
has  a  restrictive  effect  upon  plans  of  various  metO'l- 
working  industries  because  of  uncertainties  with 
respect   to   the  immediate  future. 

The  Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  Hartford.  Wis.,  has  started 
preliminary  work  on  a  new  power  plant  construction  and 
equipment  project  involving  an  estimated  investment  of 
$100,000.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Cahlll  &  Douglas,  con- 
sulting engineers,  216  West  Water  Street,  Milwaukee.  A 
new  boiler  house,  40  x  80  ft.,  and  40  ft.  high,  will  be 
erected  first.  This  will  be  equipped  with  three  300-hp. 
Sterling  boilers  with  automatic  stokers,  coal  and  ash  han- 
dling and  conveying  machinery.  A  175-ft.  brick  stack,  witli 
an  8-ft.  flue,  will  be  erected.  The  present  power  house  will 
be  enlarged  and  additional  generating  equipment  installed, 
as  soon  as  the  increased  boiler  capacity  is  available.  The 
Kissel  company  also  will  build  a  new  battery  of  dry  kilns 
and  lumber  curing  rooms.     ~\^'.   L.  Kissel  is  president. 

The  Roddis  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co..  Marshfield,  Wis.,  is 
taking  figures  on  a  40-ft.  chain  or  belt  type  of  bucket  con- 
veyor and  other  equipment  additions  and  extensions.  Cahill 
&   Douglas,  Milwaukee,   are  consulting  engineers. 

The  Russell  Co.,  Kenosha.  Wis.,  has  been  organized  by 
A.  M.  Russel),  formerly  a  sales  executive  of  the  Packard  and 
Locomobile  automobile  companies,  to  manufacture  gas  mo- 
tor coaches  for  passenger  service  on  steam  railroads.  For 
the  present  manufacturing  will  be  done  under  contract  with 
the  Russell  Co.  by  th«  Winther  Motors  Co.  of  Kenosha, 
which  already  has  built  several  coaches  for  demonstration 
purposes.  The  Russell  Co.  has  orders  valued  at  more  than 
$1,000.00*  for  coaches  from  various  railroads,  including  the 
Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  of  Baltimore,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven    &   Hartford,    and    others. 

The  La  Crosse  Motors  Equipment  Co ,  LaCrosse,  Wis., 
has  been  organized  by  Jerome  H.  Chopiska.  Frank  Chopiska 
and  J  V.  Nigro  to  manufacture  patented  piston  rings  and 
other  gas  engine  and  general  automotive  machined  special- 
ties. A  machine  shop  at  227-229  North  Third  Street  has 
'been  leased   and    equipped.     Initial  operations  arc  limited  to 


piston  ring  manufacture.  The  partners  formerly  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chopa  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind. 

The  Acme  Tool  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capitalization  consisting  of  600  shares  of 
common  stock  having  no  par  value.  It  will  lease  or  buy 
an  existing  shop  building  and  install  machinery  for  man- 
ufacturing tools.  Jigs  and  fixtures,  and  is  authorized  also 
to  manufacture  niachintry,  instruments,  etc.  The  principals 
are  J.  F.  Schnaufer,  George  Hoffman  and  Peter  H.  Mayes. 

The  Northwest  Engineering  Works,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
manufacturing  a  crawler  type  of  locomotive  crane,  is  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  quantity  production  of  gasoline-driven 
excavators,  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  steam  .shovel. 

The  Winnebago  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  is  asking  bids  until  Aug.  23  for  a  one-story  brick  and 
steel  garage  and  service  shop,  68  x  120  ft.,  for  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  equipment.  Inquiry  is  also 
being  made  for  new  and  used  tools.  Otto  Iiabbs  Is  In 
charge. 

The  Rhinelander  Refrigerator  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  addition  for  produc- 
tion of  porcelain  stock  and  parts  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  icebo.xes  and  refrigerators.  An  investment  of  $50,000  ia 
planned.    R.  H.  Reik  is  general  manager. 

The  Twin  Ports  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Superior,  Wis., 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock, 
has  acquired  the  site  and  remaining  buildings  of  the  former 
Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  and  will  undertake  some 
new  construction  as  well  as  thorough  re-equipment  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  steamships  and  other  power  craft. 
Chester  A.  Massey,  associated  with  the  Globe  company, 
which  during  the  war  moved  its  plant  and  headquarters  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  new  corporation. 

The  Ft.  Howard  Paper  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  en- 
gaged the  Ludolf  M.  Hansen  Co.,  local  contractor,  to  design 
and  construct  a  three-story  mill  addition,  100  x  120  ft., 
with  a  separate  boiler  house  and  power  plant,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $350,000,  including  equipment.  A.  E.  Cofrin 
is  general  manager. 

The  D.  J.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.,  founder,  ma- 
chinist and  manufacturer  of  logging  lumber  manufacturing 
machinery,  boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  has  completed  plans  for  a 
two-story  brick  and  steel  machine  shop  and  assembly  floor 
addition,  60  x  230  ft.,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  purchase 
new  equipment,  including  a  10-ton  electric  traveling  crane. 
D.   L.    Bellinger   is   general   manager. 

The  Scolding  Locks  Hairpin  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  is  pur- 
chasing miscellaneous  wire-working.  Japanning  and  other 
equipment  for  its  new  factory,  40  x  200  ft.,  which  will  be 
ready  about  Sept.  10.  Power  plant  and  boiler  equipment 
has  been  purchased. 

The  Madison  Tool  &  Stamping  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
orders  on  its  books  which  will  keep  the  plant  busy  for  the 
next  five  months.  It  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
a<lditional  tools. 


Baltimore 

Baxtiiiohe,  Aug.  21. 
rpHE  James  Robertson  Lead  Works,  827  South  Howard 
-^  Street,  Baltimore,  has  awarded  contrg«t  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Engineering  Co.,  Calvert  Building,  for  a  two-story  ad- 
dition, estimated  to  cost  $65,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  pipe 
and  kindred  specialties.  Charles  E.  afcPhail  is  general 
manager. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Service.  Washington  will 
take  bids  until  Aug.  29  for  vertical  duplex  fuel  pumps, 
originally    advertised    to    be    opened   on    Aug.    18. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lexing- 
ton Building,  Baltimore,  will  make  extensions  at  its  plant  at 
Westport,  Md.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000,  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  Southo'ver 
shops  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  cost  about  $100,000.  The  work 
will  include  a  new  engine  house,  repair  shop  and  considerable 
machinery. 

The  Board  ef  Public  School  Commissioners,  Charleston. 
S.  C,  will  take  bids  on  a  general  contract  until  SepL  5.  for 
the  erecUon  of  a  new  vocational  school  on  Chisholm  Street. 
David   B.   Hyer,   Peoples'    Building,   is  architect. 

The  Pine  Hall  Brick  Co.,  Pine  Hall,  N.  C,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  acquired  the  plant 
and  property  of  the  Dan  River  Brick  Co.  in  this  section.  Ex- 
tensions and  improvements  are  planned,  including  the  instal- 
lation of  additional  equipment. 

The  W.  T.  Gray  Co.,  511  West  Clay  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.,   operating   an   automobile   service   and   repair   works,   is 
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planning  for  the  installation  of  a  lattie,  drill  press  and  other 
equipment. 

The  Reynolds-Lj'brook  Farm  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  is  planning  the  installation  of  an  electric 
power  house,  with  ice-manutacturlng  department,  In  con- 
nection with  a  new  dairy  plant.  D.  J.  Lybrook  is  general 
manager. 

The  Travelers'  Garage  Corporation,  Armory  Building, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Baker  &  Brinkley, 
Dickson  Building,  for  a  new  one-story  service  and  repair 
works.  120  X  160  ft,  on  Cove  Street,  estimated  to  cost  close 
to  $50,000.     B.  Gray  Tunstall  is  head. 

Electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  for  converting  mill 
operation  from  steam  to  electric  power  will  he  installed  at 
once  at  the  plants  of  the  Hudson  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  C,  and  the  Lenoir  Cotton  Mill.  Lenoir,  both  operated 
under  the  same  management. 

The  Gate  City  Motor  Co.,  High  Point,  N.  C,  has  acquired 
a  site  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair  building,  63  x  200  ft: 
Plans  will  be  prepared  at  once. 

The  McDonald  Brick  Co..  Ludowici,  Ga..  recently  or- 
Kunlzed  to  take  over  the  local  plant  of  the  Ludowicl-Cedalon 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  tile,  etc.,  is  said  to  have  preliminary 
plans  under  way  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Lake  City,  S.  C,  for  which  Plans  wil 
be  prepared  at  an  early  date.  The  Board  of  School  District 
Trustees   is   in  charge. 

The  Carolina  Machinery  Co..  Sumter,  S.  C,  is  planning 
for  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  leather  and  rubber  beltmg 
for  transmission  service.     E.  W.   Moise  is  president. 

The  Office  of  the  Public  Printer,  Government  Printing 
omce  Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  31  for  two 
motor-driven  air  compressors  and  one  general  service  pump. 

W  H  Chapman,  S40  West  Market  Street,  Greenboro, 
N  C  ,'  is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manu- 
facture drain  tile  and  kindred  products.  Inquiries  are  bemg 
made  for  machinery. 

The  City  Commis.sion.  Frostburg.  Md.,  will  install  new 
electric  pumping  machinery  at  the  municipal  waterworks  m 
connection  with,  improvements  and  extensions  to  cost  about 
$60,000. 

\  P.  Gilbert.  Durham,  N.  C,  is  making  inquiries  for 
a  used  double  cylinder,  double  drop  hoisting  engine,  with 
auxiliary  equipment,  in  good  condition. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  Post  OfTice  Department,  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  28,  for  one  two-wheel  tire 
buffer,  with  stand,  direct  motor-driven. 

The  White-  Provision  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  commence 
the  Immediate  construction  of  a  power  house  at  its  plant. 
It  has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  new  unit  to  com- 
prise, in  part,  a  flye-story  ice  and  cold  storage  plant.  W.  H. 
White,  Jr.,  is  president.     , 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  21. 
fXIHE  Muskogee  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Muskogee.  Okla  will 
i  soon  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  on  'the  Arkansas  River,  with  transmission 
system  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  including  ma- 
chinery.    George  Wllraarth  Is  general  manager. 

The  Indiahoma  Refining  Co.,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Build- 
ing St  Louis,  with  refineries  at  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  and 
Okmulgee.  Okla.,  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant 
of  the  Chickasaw  Refining  Co..  Ardmore.  OkUa..  wfiich  has 
been  closed  for  more  than  a  year.  Upon  acquisition,  exten- 
sions will  be  made,  and  new  equipment  Installed.  E.  E. 
Schock   is  head  of  the  purchasing  company. 

The  Bradford  Motor  Works,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Is  completing 
the  construction  of  a,  local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  oil 
well  equipment,  parts,  etc. 

Miller  Brothers,  Ponca  City,  Okla..  operating  the  101 
Ranch  Co..  will  commence  the  Immediate  erection  of  a  new 
electric  power  plant  to  replace  the  one  recently  destroyed:  by 
fire.  '' 

George  H.  Siedhoff.  Broadview  Hotel,  Wichita;  Kan..  ,will. 
soon  commence  theerectlon  of  afour-slory  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  estimated,  to  coat  iclose  to  $200,000.  to- 
cluding  equipment.  ■  ■ 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co).  Dempster  Building,  Knoxvllle,., 
Tenn..  machinery,  dealer,  has  inqMirles  out  for.steel  derricks 
for  quarry  service;  also  stiff  leg  derricks,  with' capacity  from 
S  to  10  tons,  and  for  steam  and  electrically  driven,  hoisting 
engines,  with  capacity  from  B  to  10  tons,  i  i<-',. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  «Oo.,  ,St.\  Leulsw  Is. 
planning    the   romovnl    of    its   division    repair. shops   from., D^, 


Leon  to  Dublin,  Tex,  where  increased  facilities  will  be 
provided. 

The  Townley  Metal  &  Hardware  Co.,  Second  and  Main 
streets,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  construction  under  way  on  a 
new  one-story  and  basement  addition,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  Walker  Coal  Co.,  Chelsea,  Okla.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrical  and  other  machinery  on  property 
recently  acquired,  including  motors,  hoisting  equipment,  mine 
cars,  etc. 

A  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  for 
company  trucks  ai)d  cars  will  be  constructed  by  the  Gray- 
Von  Allmen  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  Louisville,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $40,000.  Frederick  Arhart,  Norton  Building,  Is 
architect.  ■ 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school,  96  x  100  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Highland.  Kan.,  for  which  bids  on  revised  plans  will  be 
called  at  an  early  date.  C.  W.  Squires,  Emporia,  Kan.,  is 
architect. 

The  Mahan-Kerr  Motor  Co.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building,   130   x   160   ft.      Frank  L.  Kerr  is  general   manager. 

Electric  motors,  conveyors,  traveling  oven  equipment  and 
other  mechanical  appar.iJtus  will  be  installed  at  the  plant  of 
the  Ward  Baking  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  comprising  the 
former  plant  of  the  Campbell  Baking  Co.,  recently  acquired. 
The  installation  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Lester  Carriage  &  Wagon  Co.,  115-19  South  Four- 
teenth Street.  St.  Louis,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of 
its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about 
$35,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Eighteenth  and 
Freiticher  streets.  Owcnsboro,  Ky.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$250,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a  general  contract 
in  September.  A.  F.  Hussander,  25  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,   is  architect. 

The  Calhoun  Machinery  Exchange,  El  Reno.  Okla.,  ma- 
chinery dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  used  pipe-bending 
machine  to  handle  material  up  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  in  good 
condition. 

The  Fibre  Mfg.  Co.,  Room  612.  New  Orpheum  Building, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  new  trans- 
mission equipment,  including  shafting,  pulleys,  belting, 
hangers,  etc.     C.  T.  Banon  is  head. 

A.  B.  Cunningham,  Poyen,  Ark.,  Is  planning  to  rebuild 
his  power  house  and  saw  mill,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Sewanee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  will 
construct  a  steel  coal  tipple  at  its  property  in  Sequatchie 
County,  recently  acquired.  It  is  planned  to  install  equipment 
in  all  departments  to  provide  for  a  capacity  of  close  to  5000 
tons  per  day. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will 
soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  ice  and  refrigerating 
plant.     A  site  has  been  selected  on  McCallie  Avenue. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  two-story 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Belle,  Mo.,  for  which  bids  on  a 
general  contract  will  soon  be  taken.  H.  S.  Bill,  Miller  Build- 
ing. Columbia,  Mo.,  is  architect. 

Tlie  Wichita  Water  Works  Co.,  211  North  Market  Street. 
Wichita.  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  new  elec- 
trically-operated pumping  machinery.  Extensions  and  im- 
provements to  cost  $100,000   will  be  made. 

The  Stockton  Roller  Mills,  Springfield,  Mo.,  are  planning 
for  the  rebuilding  of  their  ice-manufacturing  and  power 
house,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 


The  Gulf  States 


P.IRMINCHAM,    Aug.    21. 

Till.;  in  is  Elevator  Co..  419  South  Akard  Street  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  two-story  building,  75  X  150 
ft.,  at  Young  Street  and  Park  Avenue  for  local  headquarters. 
tO' cost  close  to  $100,000.  The  present  repair,  and  machine 
sh6ps  at  the  South  Akard  Street  works  will  be  removed  to 

■■   the    new    location    and    extended.      C.    C.    Perkins    is    local 

''  manager.. 

The  Utilities  Commission.  Orlando.  Fla.,  W.  T.  Bland, 
chairman,  is  taking  bids  until  Aug.  30  for  a  municipal  power 
plant  and  equipment.  Alvord.  Burdlck  &  Howson,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Orlando,  are  architects. 

.'!■       P.    Kinsell,    Dallas.    Tex.,    will    commence    the    Immediate 

,, erection    of   a .  new   one-story    metal-working   plant   at   Kate 

,  Street  apd  ^pcond  Avenue. 

■.  ■ii:'"The.Alal«iJ»n  Doy  Dook  &  Shipbuilding  Co..  Mobile.  Ala.. 

u'HniJi  aoiiviir,e«.V  pMiierty   on. .Pinto   Island   and   plans  the  erec- 

il-tion  of  ai  new  .sliipT'iirrt.     The  present  plant  will  be  removed 
tp  tho  (te\\  locution  nmi  itKtended. 
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Flic  \ue  14  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  and  loco- 
Miulivo  repair  shops  of  the  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern 
IViihvay  Co..  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  including  engine  house, 
machine  repair  shops,  etc.  An  otlicial  estimate  of  loss  has 
not  as  yet  been  made.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Planters'  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Navasota,  Tex.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  under  consideration  for  rebuilding  the  portion 
of  its  oil  mill  recently  destroyed  by  Are  with  loss  estimated 
at  $50,000,  including  equipment.  John  D.  Rogers  is  president. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  a  reorganization  of  the  New 
Orleans  Light  &  Railway  Co..  New  Orleans,  recently  pur- 
chased by  a  bondholders'  committee  for  $14,500,000.  Exten- 
sions will  be  made. 

The  San  Juan  Garage  Co.,  Sanford.  Fla..  recently  organ- 
ized, will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  service  and 
repair  works.  85  x  100  ft.,'  on  site  lately  acquired.  W.  D. 
Rogers  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  is  said  to  be 
arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in  the  voca- 
tional department  of  its  new  high  school.  R.  C.  Gordon  is 
president  of  the  board. 

The  New  Orleans  Compress  Co.,  New  Orleans,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  by  officials  of  the 
Anderson-Clayton  Co.,  New  Orleans,  raw  cotton  merchant, 
will  build  a  large  cotton  compressing  plant  on  local  site. 

The  Seminole  Canoe  Club,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  recently 
organized,  is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  motor  boat?,  canoes  and  other 
small  craft.     Louis  E.   Rothernal  is  head. 

The  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co..  Delaware  and  Shackmaxon 
streets,  Philadelphia,  has  construction  under  way  on  a  new 
sugar  mill  near  Miami.  Fla.,  with  capacity  of  about  1000 
tons  of  sugar  cane  per  day.  A  power  house  will  also  be 
erected.     George  H.  Earle.  Jr.,  is  president. 

The  Wisconsin-Alabama  Lumber  Co.,  Sylacauge.  Ala.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  lumber  mill  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $50,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Common  Council,  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  will  take  bids 
until  Sept.  5  for  pumping  machinery,  motors,  control  appa- 
ratus and  other  mechanical  equipment,  in  connection  with 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  waterworks.  The  Kramer 
Engineering  Co.,  Magnolia,  Miss.,  is  consulting  engineer. 
F.  A.  Cameron  is  city  clerk. 

Freight-handling  and  conveying  machinery,  elevators,  etc., 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  warehouse  to  be  erected  by  the 
Dallas  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $250,000.     Plans  have  been  completed. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hillsboro,  Tex., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000,  for  which  foundations  will 
commence  at  once.  J.  O.  and  T.  J.  Galbraith,  Hillsboro.  are 
architects. 

An  ice  and  cold  storage  plant  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-stor>-  building,  100  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Boren- 
Stewart  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  wholesale  grocer,  estimated  to  cost 
$125,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school.  60  X  105  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Catchings,  Miss.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $160,000.  Charles  Deas,  Goodwyn  Institute, 
aiemphis,  Tenn.,  is  architect. 

The  George  C.  Brown  Lumber  Co.,  Grenada,  Miss.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  lumber  and 
saw  mill  on  its  timber  properties  on  the  Talabousha  River. 

The  Groveland  Novelty  Works,  Groveland,  Tex.,  has  plans 
nearing  completion  for  a  factory  to  manufacture  wood  and 
other  specialties.  ^Vood-working  machinery,  bench  tools,  oil- 
operated  engine  and  other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled.    H.  H.  Prashun  heads  the  company. 


Pedro  streets,  estimated  to  cost  about  $SO,000.     Headquarters 
are  at  314  West  Madison   Street,  Chicago. 

The  Green  Mill  Amusement  Park  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  will 
build  an  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  in  con- 
nection with  its  new  skating  rink.  The  entire  project  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $300,000.  Ellery.  Frost  &  Patten,  1913 
Fresno   Street,   are  engineers. 

Tilden  &  Tilden,  Santa  Rosa;  Cal.,  have  leased  a  two- 
story,  reinforced-concrete  building,  75  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected 
on  B  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000,  for  the  establishment 
of  an  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  including  ma- 
chine shop. 

The  Automobile  Assembling  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  award- 
ed contract  to  the  Austin  Co..  Pacific  Electric  Building,  ror 
a  new  one-story  plant  on  Sixteenth  Street,  165  x  200  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $55,000. 

F.  S.  Webster,  city  clerk,  Burbanlc,  Cal.,  will  take  bids 
until  Sept.  5,  for  a  deep  well  centrifugal  pump,  with  ca- 
pacity of  1350  gal.  per  min. 

Tlie  Board  of  Public  Works,  San  Francisco,  will  receive 
bids  until  Sept.  6  for  car  bodies,  trucks,  motor  equipment 
and  air  brake  apparatus  for  the  municipal  railroad  system. 

Freight-handling  and  conveying  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  three-stoi'y  automobile  warehouse  to  be 
erected  at  Sixth  and  Clarence  streets,  Los  Angeles,  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  and  occupied  by  the  Sinclair  & 
Bowman  Co..  100  x  3S0  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000. 
The  Union  Pacific  company  is  said  to  be  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  a  traveling  crane  at  its  new  loading  dock. 

The  Bear  River  Water  &  J'ower  Co.,  care  of  J.  L.  Rollins, 
P.  O.  Box  22,  Auburn,  Cal.,  is  planning  the  construction  of 
a  new  hydroelectric  power  house  in  the  Wilson  Valley, 
Placer   County. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $700,000.  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  will 
be  received  until  Sept.  11.  C.  W.  Dickey.  2149  Broadway, 
is  architect. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co.,  65  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  ice 
plant  at  Nampa,   Idaho,   to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Chehalis  Mill  Co..  Chehalis,  Wash.,  has  tentative 
plans  under  way  for  rebuilding  its  lumber  mill,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $300,000,  including 
machinery. 

The  Marine  Equipment  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  will  soon 
commence  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  a  new  plant  on 
site  between  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  recently 
acquired,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000.  including 
machinery. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Fr.\ncisco.  Aug.  15. 
npHE  Hebern  Electric  Co..  Oakland.  Cal.,  has  plans  under 
■*-  way  for  a  new  three-story,  reinforced-concrete  plant  on 
West  Harrison  Street,  to  manufacture  electrical  equipment 
and  supplies,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000.  including 
equipment.  Reed  Corleit.  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  Build- 
ing,   are    architects. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Los  Angeles,  will 
build  a  new  power  house  on  Los  Angeles  Street,  Inglewood, 
Cal..  with  capacity  of  about  7000  hp..  estimated  to  cost  ap- 
proximately   $60i000. 

The  Illinois  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  R.  E.  Millsap  Co..  Marsh-Strong  Building,  for 
a    new    four-story    factory   branch    at    North    Boyd    and    San 


Canada 

Toronto.  Aug.  21 
TOURING  the  week  a  slight  improvement  was 
^  noted  in  the  demand  for  machine  tools.  The 
present  call,  however,  is  from  the  smaller  indus- 
tries which  are  adapting  plants  to  present  require- 
ments of  the  trade  and  are  handling  new  lines  of 
manufacture.  Buying  on  a  moderate  scale  con- 
tinues from  automobile  concerns,  but  more  activitj- 
is  expected  from  this  source  within  the  next  month 
or  two.  The  demand  for  wood-working  equipment 
is  showing  steady  improvement  and  companies 
manufacturing  this  line  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  increase  their  operations.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  shortage  of  coal  is  beginning  to  have  a  teUing 
effect  on  various  industries,  announcements  con- 
tinue with  regard  to  the  construction  of  new  plants 
and  additions,  with  the  result  that  dealers  and 
manufacturers  look  forward  to  considerable  demand 
for  machinery  and  tools.  Inquiries  for  practically 
all  lines  of  equipment,  both  for  domestic  and  ex- 
port account,  are  improving.  The  call  for  machine 
shop  supplies  and  small  tools  generallj-  continues 
on   an  encouraging  basis. 

The  Joliette  Steel  Products.  Ltd.,  211  McGill  Street,  Mon- 
treal, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $375,000  by 
"Walter  n.  L.  Shanks.  Linton  H.  Ballantyne,  Charles  U.  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  others  as  provisional  directors.  It  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Joliette  Steel  Co..  Joliette. 
Que.,  and  will  continue  manufacturing  the  latter's  line  of 
equipment  as  well  as  new  products.  W.  A.  McCallum  is 
vice-president. 

The     Hnvfs     Wh-el     Co..     Chatham.     Ont..     has     recently 
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acquired  the  plant  anri  etiuipment  of  the  Dominion  FoiBings 
&   Stampings,   Ltd.,   Mcrritton,   Ont. 

Bl  W.  Bassick,  president,  and  Mr.  Feasler,  general  man- 
ager Ba-ssick  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  have  completed  negotiations 
and  will  take  over  the  H.  A.  Wood  plant  on  Pinnacle  Street, 
Bellevillf.  Ont..  to  manufacture  Alemite  products.  The 
necessary  machinery  and  equipment  will  be  forwarded  to 
Belleville  and  installed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  plant  of  the  Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
was  destroyed  by  Are  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  Although  no 
rtcflnlte  announcement  has  been  made,  it  is  expected  that 
it    will  be    rebuilt   without    delay. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Oominion  Gla.ss  Co.,  Montreal, 
will  shortly  undertake  the  construction  of  a  local  plant  to 
cost  a-pproximately  11,000,000.  At  present  the  company  is 
operating  two  smaller  plants  which  will  be  abandoned  when 
the  new  structure  is  ready.  Besides  the  Montreal  plants 
the  company  has  works  at  Radcliffe,  Alta.,  Hamilton,  To- 
ronto and  Wallaccburg.  Ont. 

Work  en  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  paper 
mills  of  Ihf  Belgian  Industrial  Co..  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  is 
underway.  The  building  will  be  112x265  ft.,  and  Is  de- 
signed to  contain  two  paper  machine  units,  one  of  which 
has  beer  ordered  from  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bury, 
England.  An  electric  crane  operated  by  four  motors  and 
having  a  span  of  82  ft.  and  a  capacity  of  30  tons,  will  also 
be  InsUiIled,  as  well  as  a  crane  of  the  same  capacity  with 
a  span  *t  3*  ft.  The  company  contemplates  the  completion 
of  one  unit  by  January  and  has  under  consideration  the 
purchase  »t  the  socond  unit  to  be  in  operation  by  October, 
1933. 

The  Llbby-Owens  Glass  Co..  Ltd..  Kenilworth  Avenue 
North,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  which  completed  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant  a  short  time  ago  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$3,«0«.0»«,  Is  having  plans  prepared  for  an  addition  which 
when  111  operation  will  practically  double  the  present  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Pric«  Brothers  Co.,  56  St.  Peter  Street,  Quebec,  is 
preparing  te  erect   two   pulp  mills  at  Kenogami,   Que. 

The  Dominion  Insulator  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  has 
started  work  on  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  cost  $150,000. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,   Aug.    21. 

THE  Puesenberg  Co.,  South  Harding  Street.  Indianapolis, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  engines,  etc.,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  an  addition  estimated  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Chapm.an -Price  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Street,  Indianapo- 
lis, will  hold  In  abeyance  the  construction  of  its  proposed 
addition  fstimated  to  cost  about  $500,000,  including  equip- 
ment. It  Is  expected  to  commence  work  during  1923.  Pre- 
liminary plans  are  being  drawn. 

The  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co., 
Indianapolis,  has  made  application  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  permission  to  enlarge  Its  electric  generat- 
ing plant  en  West  Tenth  Street.  A  new  15,000-kw.  generator 
and  auxiliary  equipment  will  be   installed. 

Following  the  completion  of  its  new  plant  at  Michigan 
CHy,  Ind.,  for  which  excavations  tor  a  number  of  buildings 
are  now  under  way,  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co..  122  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  mining  ma- 
chinery, air  compressors,  etc.,  will  remove  its  Chicago  works 
to  this  location,  utilizing  the  equipment  and  later  disposing 
of  the  buildings  A  tract  of  125  acres  has  been  acquired  for 
the  new  plant  with  buildings  to  include  foundry,  machine 
shop,  assembling  plant,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$1,000,000,  Including  additional  equipment  to  be  installed. 
Office  headquarters  will  be  maintained  at  Chicago,  as  here- 
tofore. 

The  .=!tandard  OH  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  build  a  new  dis- 
tributing and  storage  plant  at  Falrmount,  Ind.,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city. 

R.  W.  Voorhees,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  plans  under  way  for 
a  new  one-story  lumber  plant,  45  x  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $40,000,   Including  machinery. 

Leslie  Oee,  208  North  Sixth  Street,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  will 
erect  a  new  automobile  service  and  repair  building  at 
Lawrencevlllc,  111.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $30,000. 

The  Indiana  Quarries  Co.,  Bedford.  Ind.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  Its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 
The  new  mill,  with  machinery  ard  power  equipment,  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $350,000.  Nelson  Joynon  Is  gen- 
eral superintendent  In   charge. 

The  IHirant  Motor  Co.  of  Indiana,  Muncie,  Is  reported 
to  be  planning  for  enlargements  In  Its  local  plant,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  six-cylinder  automobiles, 
t«  Include  the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  W,  R. 
WHJelb  Is  president. 


IRON   AND   STEEL   STOCKS 

Better  Demand  and  Higher  Prices  Noted  the  Past 
Week 

steel  shares  were  in  good  demand  and  higher  the  past 
week,  investment  being  attracted  by  developments  In  con- 
nection with  plant  consolidations  and  by  advancing  prices 
for  mill  products.  United  States  Steel  common  share.f  sold 
at  a  new  high  level  for  1922.  The  demand  for  industrial 
shares  in  general,  however,  has  been  more  or  less  limited 
and  comparatively  little  improviment  in  v.alues  Is  noted. 
The  coal  strike  situation,  although  somewhat  better,  is  by 
no  means  settled.  Yet  the  fuel  supply  situation  Is  Improv- 
ing, while  the  carriers  are  slowly  but  surely  overcoming 
labor  troubles.  Textiles  are  in  better  demand,  reflecting  a 
larger  retail  buying  power.  Raw  cotton  is  appreciating  In 
value.  Grain  and  livestock  values,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
declining  and  in  turn  will  be  reflected  In  industry.  The  cost 
of  living  continues  to  advance,  which  tends  to  check  wage 
reductions. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 


Allis-Chalm 52% 

Am.   B.  S.  &  F..  .    70^4 

Am.  Can   56% 

Am.  Can   p( 109^4 

Am.  Car  &  P.  .  .171V4 
Am.  Car  &  P.  pf.l22J^ 

Am.  Loco 1 1 7 14 

Am.  Loco.  pf.  . .  .II8V1 
Am.  Radiator  ..110'^ 
Am.  Stl.  Fdries.  40^ 
Am.   Stl.  P.  pf.  .  .    99V2 

Bald.    Loco 121% 

Bald.   Loco,   pf 

Beth.   Steel    76'/. 

Beth.  Stl.  CI.   B..    78  " 

Brier  Hill    17% 

Br.    Em.    Steel...    10% 
Br.  E.   Stl.   1st  pf   .  . 
Br.  E.  Stl.   2d  pf.    30% 

Cambria    Steel 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool   66V. 

Colo.    Puel     291/. 

Cruc.   Steel    90^4 

Cruc.    Steel   pf .  .  .    93% 

Gen.    Elec 178 

Gt  No.  Ore  Cert.  39% 
Gulf  States  Steel  81 

Inland    Steel 

Int.    Har II2V1 


-  55% 

-  72 

■  58% 
•109% 
177 
125 
■120% 
•118% 
116% 

■  42 
100 
126% 
114 

78% 
80 

■  18% 


42  lA 
84% 
50% 


Lack.    Steel     ....    77 

Lima   Loco 52% 

Lima   Loco,   pf . .  .  1 1 0  vj 
Midvale    Stoel    .  .    34 

Nat.-Acme   16% 

Nat.    E.    &   Stm.  .    .j6% 
Nat.    E.    &   S.    pf .    .  . 
N.    Y.    Air    Brake  74 'i 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  34% 

Otis   Steel    11 

Pressed  Steel   ...    SO  % 
Pressed    Steel    pf   .  . 
Ry.    Steel  Sprlng.109 
Replogle  Steel    .  .    31% 

Republic    71% 

Republic    pf 92% 

Slosa   47 

Sloss    pf 

Steel   of  Can 74% 

Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .    37% 

U.    S.    Pipe 33 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 

U.  S.   Steel 100% 

U.   S.   Steel   pf.  ..119% 
Vanadium   Steel..   47% 
Va.  I.  C.   &  Coke  55% 
Whouse    Air   Br.    94 
W'house   K.    &   M.   61% 


•  81% 

•  58% 
•115 

•  36% 
■  16% 

•  59% 

•  94 

•  78 

•  34% 

•  11% 

•  81% 

•  99% 
•111 

•  38% 
-  74% 


75  V» 
77% 


•104% 
•121% 
•  50% 


Industrial  Finances 


Assets  of  the  defunct  Barton  Axle  Co  .  Barton.  Washing- 
ton county,  Wis.,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the 
receiver,  Henry  .T.  Driessel.  on  Sept.  2  at  10  a.  m.  The 
court  has  fixed  $80,000  as  the  minimum  bid  acceptable,  and 
requires  payment  of  $2,500  in  cash  at  time  of  bid  as  a 
deposit.  The  property  will  be  offered  in  parcels  and  as  a 
whole.  The  shop  Is  100  x  200  ft.,  and  was  erected  about 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  to  manufacture  automobile,  motor 
truck  and  tractor  axles. 

The  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the  indebtednes.';  of  the 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  is  approved 
by  half  of  the  creditors  and  so  far  there  have  been  no 
objections.  The  plan.  If  It  becomes  operative,  should  net 
creditors  17%  per  cent  in  new  bonds  and  18%  per  cent  in 
cash. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  American  Can  Co. 
did  about  20  per  cent  more  business  than  It  did  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Burnings,  however,  were 
not  at  a  rate  to  warrant  expectations  of  a  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  for  some  time. 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation's  operating  profit.^  for 
the  six  months  ended  with  Juno  were  $1,913,113,  and  its 
total  Income  $1,959,029.  For  interest  and  depreciation  $684.- 
106  was  charged  off.  leaving  a  net  Income  of  $1,274,923.  which 
after  preferred  dividends  is  equal  to  J1.45  a  share  on  the 
SOO.OOO  outstanding  common  shares,  which  have  no  par  value. 

The  Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging  Corporation 
showed  a  deficit  In  the  first  half  of  1922  of  about  $116,000. 
after  all  charges.  The  company  has  been  reported  operating 
on  a  profitable  basis,  but  necessary  adjustments  In  Inventory, 
etc.,  resulted  in  the  showing  made  At  the  clo.se  of  June 
the  company  had  about  $100,000  cash  on  hand  and  Govern- 
ment securities  of  about   $1,300,000. 

The  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corporalion,  3733  Beaufalt  Street, 
Detroit,  has  arranged  for  a  stock  issue  of  $750,000,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  Im- 
provements. 

The  Supreme  Motors  Corporation,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been 
placed  in  receivership  as  a  result  of  a  bankruptcy  petition 
filed  In  the  Federal  Court,  Cleveland.     N.  A.   Wolcott,  War- 
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ren  a»»<wn«y,  waa  appointed  receiver.  The  company  was 
ofKTtnlaed  about  three  years  ago  and  engaged  in  quantity 
production  of  automobile  motors. 

A  fcTalnation  of  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Barney 
&  Smltb  Car  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  preparatory  to  Its  being 
olTi'red  »or  sale  by  the  receiver,  has  been  completed.  The 
reappraisal  value  was  $2,273,708.87,  or  nearly  one  million 
dollars  below  the  figures  at  which  the  property  was  ap- 
praised last  April.  When  confirmation  of  the  appraisal  is 
m;ide,  the  plant  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  sheriff  of 
Montgomery  Co. 

The  Metz  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  automobiles,  has  been 
petitioned   into   bankruptcy   by   three  creditors. 

A  group  of  bankers  is  offering  a  block  of  stock  of  the 
Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
maker  of  tapered  roller  bearings. 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  and 
other  cr«dltors,  Judge  Lawrence  W.  Halsey  of  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Circuit  Court  has  appointed  Julius  J.  Goetz 
receiver  of  the  Milwaukee  Shaper  Co.,  1020-1040  Chestnut 
Street,  Milw.iukec,  manufacturer  of  shapers  and  other  tools. 

Apprals;ils  of  the  properties  of  the  defunct  MoUe  Type- 
writer Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  filed  Aug.  14.  show  total  assets 
of  $179,431.04  represented  by  physical  property.  In  addition 
to  a  nominal  valuation  of  the  patent  rights  at  $450,000.  Jigs, 
dies,  eta.,  are  valued  at  $82,500;  finished  goods  on  hand, 
$13,275,  and  materials,  $38,292.94.  Charles  D.  Breon  is 
trustee. 

F.  Clyde  Sullivan  and  William  L.  D'Oller,  receivers  for 
the  United  States  &  Cuban  Allied  Works  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, Bradford.  Pa.,  will  dispose  of  the  plant  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  company  at  a  public  sale,  Oct.  2,  including 
machfno   tools,   bench  tools,   fixtures,   etc. 

Half  Year  of  American  Steel  Foundries 

Aa  ovidence  of  the  turnabout  in  the  steel  and  allied 
industries  during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  report  of 
the  American  Steel  Foundries  for  the  six  months  ended  with 
June  is  a  case  in  point.  Net  earnings  for  that  period  were 
$3,098,139,  or  $1,320,592  greater  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  After  charging  off  $406,031  for  depreciation, 
as  against  $267,373  last  year,  there  was  a  balance  of 
$1,692,108.  With  federal  tax  reservations  and  all  other 
charges  deducted,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,452,859.  just 
$1,118,084  greater  than  the  surplus  for  the  first  half  of  1921. 
This  eorplus,  after  deducting  preferred  dividends,  is  equal 
to  $1.83  a  share  on  the  $20,401,000  common  stock.  In  the 
same  al^  months  last  year  the  company  earned  6c.  a  share 
on  its  common  stock.  According  to  President  Lamont  the 
company  has  two  months'  supply  of  coal  on  hand  and 
enough  onfllled  business  on  the  books  to  maintain  present 
plant  operations  of  75  to  80  per  cent  of  capacity  over  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  Earnings  during  the  second  three  months 
were  double  those  of  the  first  three,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Lament  should  further  improve  during  the  last  half  of  1922. 

American  Locomotive  Deficit 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.  reports  gross  earnings  of 
$7,399,934  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  as  against 
$25,989,781  for  the  first  half  of  1921,  and  after  ail  charges  a 
deficit  of  $2,591,780,  the  first  time  since  1915  that  the  com- 
pany has  operated  at  a  loss  in  any  half  year  period.  For 
the  half  year  ending  with  June,  1921,  a  surplus  of  $2,276,043 
was  shown. 

The  financial  position  of  the  company  is  very  strong, 
however.  For  instance,  on  June  30,  it  did  not  have  a  loan 
note  outstanding,  while  cash  and  marketable  securities 
amounted  to  $24,448,304.  After  providing  for  reserves,  there 
waa  a  net  of  current  assets  of  $39,113,392.  In  addition,  un- 
filled orders  on  the  books  of  the  company  have  increased 
about  100  per  cent  since  June  30,  the  actual  value  of 
which  stands  at  $9,067,980. 

Wickwire-Spencer   Earnings 

The  income  account  of  the  Wickwlre-Spencer  Steel  Cor- 
poration for  the  three  months  ending  June  30  gives  sales 
as  $4,556,744.  After  deducting  the  cost  of  sales  and  other 
administrative  expenses  there  is  a  net  of  $465,343.  and  after 
miscellaneous  and  credit  charges,  without  allowing  for  de- 
preciation and  bond  interest,  a  net  profit  of  $188,033,  con- 
trasted with  a  net  profit  of  $42,427  for  the  previous  three 
months. 

Thus  the  showing  for  the  second  quarter  was  slightly 
better  than  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922,  even  after 
allowing  more  liberal  miscellaneous  charges.  Sales  for  the 
six  months  ending  with  June  amounted  to  $8,761,216,  and 
after  allowing  for  cost  of  sales,  administration,  etc.,  there 
was  a  net  of  $801,755.  Miscellaneous  changes,  plus  credits, 
resulted  in  net  profits  of  $230,461. 


Midvale's  Second  Quarter 

The  income  account  of  the  MIdvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.  for  the  second  quarter  showed  a  deficit  of  $1,435,111, 
contrasted  with  one  of  $1,289,393  for  the  corresponding  three 
months  last  year.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  deficit  of 
$2..''i87.938  is  shown,  whereas  for  the  same  period  last  year 
ih.re  was  a  deficit  of  $2,684,595.  The  amounts  charged  off 
in  the  first  six  months  this  year  for  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion  were  $429,146  less  than  was  the   case  In  1921. 

The  qur.rtt'r  compares  as  follows: 

Second            First  Second 

Quarter,  Quarter,  Quarter, 

1922                1922  1921 

Not    earnings    $352,374  $387,970  $87,490 

.\dd     oper.      profit     adjust, 

from  first   quarter 659,914 

Net     $352,374         $387,970         $571,524 

Interest     737,209  743,249  765,439 

Deficit    $384,835         $355,279         $183,915 

Depreciation,    etc 1,050,276  797,548        1,105,478 

Deficit    $1,435,111     $1,152,827      $1,289,393 


The  Porcupine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
boilers,  tanks,  etc..  and  fabricators  of  structural  steel,  with 
a  large  plant  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  recently  voted  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $250,000.  for  expansion. 


Trade  Changes 

Fred  T.  Ley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield.  Mass..  announces 
the  removal  of  its  Boston  office  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Bradbury  building,   230   Boylston   Street. 

The  general  sales,  accounting  and  financial  offices  of  the 
Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation  will  be  moved  from 
Worcester,  Mass..  to  New  York.  The  operating  department 
headquarters  and  other  general  offices  will  remain  in  Wor- 
cester. The  corporation's  New  England  business  will  be 
handled  through  a  divisional  sales  office  at  Worcester,  with 
C.  K.  Hardy,  assistant  sales  manager,  in  charge.  Allan  S. 
Fraser,  general  sales  manager,  will  be  located  in  New  York 
and  Frank  Kilmer,  treasurer,  and  John  A.  Denholm,  as- 
sistant sales  manager,  will  spend  most  of  their  time  there. 
The  office  of  T.  H.  Wickwire.  Jr.,  president,  will  be  moved 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

Frank  W.  Williams  has  purchased  from  Mrs.  Giertsen 
all  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago  Machinery'  Exchange,  an 
Illinois  corporation,  and  the  West  Side  Iron  Works,  a  Michi- 
gan corporation.  He  will  continue  these  businesses  at  the 
present  address,  1219  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  until 
Sept.  30.  After  Oct.  1  he  will  remove  to  buildings  which  he 
owns  at  1506-22  West  Twenty-second  Street,  which  he  con- 
siders more  suitable  than  the  present  location.  He  expects 
to  cover  the  country  thoroughly  with  woodworking  ma- 
chinery salesmen.  The  smaller  and  rural  trade  will  be 
handled  by  mail. 

The  T.  J.  Flynn  Metal  Works,  31-35  Albany  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  which  dissolved  in  1918,  has  been  reorganized. 
.V  complete  line  of  metal  working  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled in   the  plant. 

Pratt  &  Cady  Co..  Inc.,  Hartforc^.  Conn.,  announce  that 
the  heater  business  formerly  conducted  by  them,  as  suc- 
cessor to  I.  B.  Davis  &  Son,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
\\Tiitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co.,  Hartford. 

David  W.  Allen,  formerly  associated  with  Edgar  E. 
Brosius,  Pittsburgh,  and  Edward  T.  Morgan,  who  formerly 
handled  sales  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  Chesapeake 
Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  have  formed  a  partnership  with 
offices  in  the  State  building,  Pittsburgh,  under  the  firm  name 
of  the  Allen-Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  and  will  specialize 
in  material-handling  equipment.  The  firm  represents  the 
Barber-Foster  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  the  Columbus  Conveyor 
Co.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

The  Heisler  Locomotive  Works.  Sixteenth  and  Hickory 
streets,  Erie.  Pa.,  and  the  Globe  Iron  Works,  Fifteenth  and 
Myrtle  streets.  Erie,  have  been  merged  under  the  name  of 
the   first   noted   company,    with   a   capital   of  $400,000. 

The  Western  Iron  Stores  Co.,  Milwaukee,  of  which  John 
A.  Camm,  formerly  sales  manager,  Kearney  &  Trecker  Cor- 
poration, became  president  and  general  manager  on  Aug.  1, 
is  remodeling  its  store  and  warehouse.  The  Western  com- 
pany announces  that  it  has  taken  the  representation  in 
Wisconsin  of  the  Hoefer  line  of  machine  tools  manufactured 
at  Rockford,  111. 

The  Hartford  Tap  &  Gage  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
recently  changed  the  name  of  the  company  to  the  Hanson 
Tap  &  Gage  Co.  The  personnel  of  the  company  remains 
the  same. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lots,   Delivered  from  Merchants'   Stocks,  New  York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossbile  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and    Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Bars: 


lid    Sort    S<eel    Riirx    iinil    Sliuiiea 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price f 'nn*^' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price    ooq  " 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price   ^nq  ' 

Hoops,   base   price    J' rq  ' 

Bands,  base   price    3.63c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  V4  in.  and  larger,  base 2.93c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in.  x 

Vi   in.,  base    2-8':ic. 

Mer.-hant    S..-.-1  p^^  Lb. 

Tire,  l^a  x  V2  in.  and  larger 2.83c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2i4  x  ',4  in.  and  larger)..   2.93c. 

Toe-calk,  V2  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.70c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth   spring   steel    4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    3.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.15c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel 17.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  22.00c. 

Tiiiik    IM.-itcK— S(.-el 

Vi  in.  and  heavier 2.93c. 


Blue  Annealed 


Per  Lb. 


No.  10  3.93c. 

No.  12  3.98c. 

No.  14  4.03c. 

No.  16  4.13c. 

Box   Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


4.60c. 
4.65c. 
4.75c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 , 4.00c.  to  4.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   4.05c.  to  4.35c. 

No.  26    4.10c.  to  4.40c. 

No.    28    4.20c.  to  4.50c. 

No.    30    4.45c.  to  4.75c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.30c.  to  4.60c. 

No.    16    4.45c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.60c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.75c.  to  5.05c. 

No.    26    4.90c.  to  5.20c. 

No.    27    5.05c.  to  5.35c. 

No.    28    5.20c.  to  5.50c. 

No.    30    5.70c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded   Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 
%  in.  Butt  . .  —53  —38 
%  in.  Butt  . .  —58  —45 
1-3  in.  Butt..  —60  —47 
2V2-6  in.  Lap.  —57 
7-8  in.  Lap  .  .  —53 
9-12   in.    Lap.   —49 


—47 
—44 
—30 
—30 


Wrought  Iron 

Black     Galv. 


%    in.    Butt.  .   —30 
1%   in.  Butt..  —32 

2  in.   Lap — 27 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —30 
7-12   in.   Lap.  —23 


—13 
—15 
—10 
—15 

—  7 


Sleel   Wire 


Base  Price*  on  No.   9  Gaob  and  Coarsea     Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed    soft    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered   basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  5.50c.  to  5.75c. 


Brans  Sheet,  Rod,  Tube  and  ATlre 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet    18%c.  to  19%c. 

High  brass  wire   19 %c.  to  20^40. 

Brass  rod    16^4c.  to  17 V4c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    25%c.  to  26%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    22i4c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   24% c.  to  25     c. 

C<>i>iier  SlioelH 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  21%c.  to  22%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,    14   oz.    aiul  heavier.    3c.   per   lb.   advance  over 
hot   rolled. 

Till    PInteM 


Bright   Til 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne  Platen 

S-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock  9.00 

Tin 

Straits,    pig    35c. 

Bar 42c.  to  46c. 


Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting   14?4c. 


. .  .8    c.  to  8%c. 
.8%c.  open  9Vic. 


•Regula 


for   Uphff 


Spelter  and    Sheet    Zine 

Western   spelter    

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks. . . . 

I.ea<l   anil    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead  8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  V2  and  V2  guaranteed 25c. 

No.   1   solder    23%c. 

Refined    solder    20%c. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

llahlilll    >lelnl 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Anttinoiiy 

Asiatic    OV^c.   to  7c. 

Aliiiillniiiii 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    MetaU 

Prices  generally  are  unchanged  but  the  market  is 
strong.    Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.25 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   9.25 

Brass,   heavy    6.25 

Brass,  light 5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings   6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   4.60 

Lead,   tea    3.50 

Zinc    3.2B 
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Costs  of  Electric  Steel  Melting 

Comparison  of  Methods  Shows  Basic  Higher  Than  Acid* 

— Power  Charge,  Electrodes  and  Labor 

Chief  Controlling  Items 

BY  CHARLES  WELLMAN  FRANCIS 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  this  article  to 
give  the  readers  the  benefit  of  a  cost  calculation 
which  is  based  on  actual  operating  data  taken 
from  practice  in  the  field  of  electric  furnace  work. 
Elaborate  charts  and  tables  for  figuring  costs  and 
methods  for  handling  the  same  might  be  given,  includ- 
ing overhead,  depreciation,  insurance,  etc.,  but,  after 
all,  there  would  be  no  meaning  to  such  information 
which  would  only  apply  to  one  particular  case.  How- 
ever, if  figures,  giving  the  material  and  labor  used  in 
an  electric  furnace  heat,  are  tabulated  to  arrive  at  a 


der.  Assuming  the  use  of  a  3-ton  furnace,  charged 
about  15  per  cent  over  capacity,  using  raw  materials 
at  prices  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  the  table  shows  the  com- 
parison in  detail  of  acid  and  basic  electric  furnace 
operations. 

Foundry  and  Purchased  Scrap 

Considering  the  items  as  they  appear  in  order  m 
this  table,  let  us  take  up  the  problem  of  the  foundry 
scrap.  This  item  includes  all  gates  and  risers  that 
have  been  cut  from  the  castings   together  with  floor 


Table  of  Comparison  in  Detail  of 
Electi-ic  Furn<ice   Operaiionf  'iV2 


Price  per 
Materials  Net  Ton 

Foundry    scrap    $13.80 

Punchings    15.00 

Plate  scrap 13.20 

Heavy  axle  turnings 13.20 

Melting  loss.   3  per  cent 0.42 

Scrap   handling    0.50 

Laboratory  costs   0.50 

Ferromanganese    67.50 

Ferrosilicon     60.00 

Aluminum    380.00 

Ganister 

Silica  sand    

Lime   12.00 

Coke    15.00 

Dolomite    20.00 

Electricity   1  >/4  c. 

per  kwhr. 

Electrodes   180.00 

Furnace  and  roof  brick 0.50 

Fire  clay   0.50 

Fuel  oil  ladle  heaters 2.00 

Miscellaneous  operating  expenses.  .        1.00 
Labor    ... 

Total   

Cost  per  net  ton 


Acid  Practice 


1,035 
1.380 
1,725 


Cost 

$19.04 

7.76 

9.11 

11.39 
1.43 
1.70 
1.70 
1.86 
0.81 
1.14 
1.70 
1.70 


30.60 

6.73 
1.70 
1.70 
6.80 
3.40 
4.25 


Basic  Practice 


Amount 
2,760 
1.035 
1,380 
1,725 
207 


Cost 

$19.04 
7.76 
9.11 
11.39 
1.43 
1.70 


0.90 

0.30 

1.74 

38.25 

9. IS 
2.55 
1.70 
6.80 
3.40 
6.39 


Remarks 
40  per  cent  ot  charge 
15   per  cent   of  charge 
20   per  cent  of  charge 
25   per  cent  of  charge 


cost  per  ton  of  molten  metal  in  the  ladle,  one  will  have 
information  which  is  valuable  and  applicable  to  any 
foundry. 

For  such  comparison  the  writer  has  chosen  for  his 
basis  of  figuring  the  ordinary  type  of  mild  steel  for 
castings,  analyzing  0.20  to  0.25  per  cent  carbon;  0.65 
to  0.75  per  cent  manganese;  0.30  per  cent  silicon,  acid 
steel  specification  for  phosphorus  and  sulphur  being 
0.06  per  cent  or  under  while  the  basic  specification  to 
be  met  is  0.04  per  cent  phosphorus  and  sulphur  or  un- 


•In  the  issue  of  July  27.  p.  201.  the  author  discussed  the 
choice  of  an  electric  furnace;  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  3,  p.  277. 
the  economy  features  of  electric  foundry  design  and  equip- 
ment:  in  Uie  issue  of  Aug.  10.  p.  345.  acid  electric  furnace 
practice,  and  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  17.  p.  421,  basic  electric 
furnace  operation. 


scrap  and  any  small  ladle  skulls.  This  total  usually 
amounts  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
metal  melted  which  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  3  per 
cent  melting  loss.  Consequently  in  order  to  use  up  all 
of  the  foundry  scrap  each  charge  must  contain  at 
least  40  per  cent  foundry  scrap  which  is  figured  at  the 
average  cost  of  the  purchased  scrap. 

The  purchased  scrap  is  made  up  of  the  best  grades 
of  quick  melting  basic  scrap  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  same  charges  are  figured  for  both  acid  and  basic 
heats.  By  this  method  the  most  outstanding  differences 
between  the  two  types  of  practice  can  be  noted.  Using 
punchings,  plate  scrap  and  heavy  axle  turnings  on  the 
acid  bottom  will  generally  give  a  final  analysis  of  ap- 
proximately   0.055   per   cent   phosphorus   and    sulphur. 
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while  with  the  use  of  two  slags  in.  the  basic  furnace  a 
specification  of  0.04  per  cent  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
as  an  upper  limit  can  be  readily  met. 

A  figure  of  50c.  per  net  ton  is  allowed  for  handling 
the  scrap  which  includes  its  unloading  from  railroad 
cars  to  the  stock  bins,  exclusive,  however,  of  charging 
the  furnace  which  is  taken  care  of  in  another  item. 

Laboratory  Costs  and  Repairs  to  Bottoms 

The  laboratory  costs  of  50c.  per  ton  figure  appro.xi- 
mately  $1.75  per  acid  heat  and  $2.00  per  basic  heat, 
the  reason  for  the  difference  being  that,  in  the  case  or 
the  basic  heat,  an  additional  preliminary  analysis  for 
manganese  is  usually  made  which  is  dispensed  with  in 
the  acid  heat  because  the  manganese  is  practically  all 
lost  in  the  acid  melting  and  a  100  per  cent  addition  is 
generally  necessary.  However  less  ferrosilicon  is  used 
in  the  acid  heat,  the  reason  being  self-explanatory.  In 
the  case  of  aluminum,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  addition  which  is  up  to  the  melter  himself,  no  speci- 
fied amount  being  necessary;  the  entire  item  might  be 
considered  a  precautionary  addition.  Two  pounds  per 
ton  can  be  considered  ample  under  these  conditions  in 
both  acid  and  basic  practice. 

It  is  not  the  easiest  matter  to  figure  costs  on  bot- 
tom repairing  and  slag  materials,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  amounts  used  fluctuate  according  to  the  working  of 
the  furnace.  For  example  the  amount  of  rust  on  the 
scrap  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  amount  of  slag 
necessary,  but  the  figures  given  in  the  table  may  be 
considered  sufficient  for  these  purposes. 

Electric  Power  and  Refractories 

The  electric  power  supplied  to  the  furnace  can  be 
readily  measured  by  the  watt  hour  meter  connected 
in  the  circuit.  The  current  is  not  usually  supplied  on 
a  flat  rate  but  the  demand  and  peak-load  enter  into  this 
cost  appreciably.     Good  consistent  acid   operation  will 


utilize  an  average  of  approximately  600  kw.  per  net 
ton  of  metal  melted  while  basic  operation,  which  is  con- 
siderably slower  due  to  the  manipulation  of  the  slags, 
will  consume  725  to  750  kw.  per  net  ton  of  metal  melted. 
The  electrode  consumption  is  consequently  less  in  acid 
operation  than  in  basic  operation,  the  element  of  time 
entering  into  this  question. 

Refractory  cost  is  another  item  which  varies  con- 
siderably. The  less  expensive  acid  refractories  do  not 
last  as  long,  due  to  the  fact  that  hotter  metal  is  usually" 
poured  from  the  acid  furnace  and  also  because  less 
protection  is  offered  by  the  slag.  On  the  other  hand 
the  more  expensive  basic  refractories  have  a  longer 
life,  due  to  colder  metal  being  poured  and  the  protection 
which  is  given  by  the  heavier  basic  slag.  This  addi- 
tional expense  is  lessened  considerably  by  using  add 
refractories  for  the  roof  and  sidewalls  above  the  slag- 
line  on  the  basic  furnace.  In  this  case  the  costs  of 
acid  and  basic  refractories  will  be  nearly  equal,  and  in 
instances  where  heavy  work  only  is  being  poured  in  the 
foundry,  the  cost  of  the  acid  refractories  may  even  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  basic. 

The  item  of  operating  expense  includes  the  inciden- 
tal operations  around  the  furnace  such  as  furnace  tools,, 
mechanical  repairs,  etc.  The  same  amount  of  labor  is 
necessary  for  operating  an  acid  and  basic  furnace,  but 
here  the  element  of  time  plays  an  important  part,  ap- 
proximating about  $2.00  per  hr. 

Three  Controlling  Items 

A  close  analysis  of  the  table  will  show  that  there 
are  three  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  electric 
steel  which  are  responsible  for  practically  the  entire 
difference,  namely,  power,  electrodes  and  labor.  The 
governing  factor  throughout  is  the  element  of  time.  In 
other  words  if  an  acid  and  a  basic  heat  could  be  made 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  other  factors  being  equal, 
the  cost  would  be  practically  the  same  for  both. 


PROPOSED  ADDITIONS 

Truinhull  .Steel  Co.  Will  Build  More  Open-Hearth 
Furnaces — Other  Valley  Plant  Plans 

Plans  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  at  some  future  time  of  eight 
additional  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  company  now 
has  a  complement  of  seven  open  hearths,  but  its  bloom- 
ing mill  and  bar  mill  have  sufficient  capacity  to  roll 
the  output  of  eight  additional  units.  In  recent  years, 
the  company  has  been  gradually  increasing  its  capac- 
ity, until  it  can  now  produce  40,000  tons  of  steel  prod- 
ucts per  month,  including  billets,  sheet  bar,  blue,  black 
and  galvanized  sheets,  galvanized  and  painted  roofing, 
electric  sheets,  tin  mill  black,  tin  plate,  hoops,  bands 
and  hot  and  cold-rolled  strip  steel. 

It  employs  about  6000  men,  or  nearly  half  the  work- 
ing population  of  Warren,  and  is  self-contained.  Its 
ore  mines  in  Minnesota  will  take  care  of  its  present 
needs  for  15  or  20  years.  The  Trumbull  Coal  Co.,  a 
subsidiary,  operates  coal  mines  in  Greene  county, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co.,  in 
which  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  is  a  joint  owner,  operates 
the  largest  blast  furnace  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  with 
a  rating  of  600  tons  per  day,  but  which  can  easily  pro- 
duce up  to  700  tons  daily  under  normal  circumstances. 
The  ore  yard  is  500  ft.  long  and  has  a  capacity  of 
500,000  tons. 

Another  projected  expansion  in  the  Youngsto^vn  dis- 
trict is  a  four-mill  addition  to  the  sheet  plant  at  Niles, 
Ohio,  of  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.  The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.' 
has  developed  plans  for  an  extensive  expansion  pro- 
gram, which  will  probably  be  worked  out,  at  least  in 
part,  unless  a  merger  is  effected  with  an  interest  sup- 
plying additional  capacity.  It  is  understood  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Brier  Hill  company  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,000.     No  exten- 


sions have  been  authorized,  however,  pending  merger 
developments. 

The  principal  current  construction  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley  by  steel  interests  includes  the  erection  of  a  me- 
chanical puddling  plant  at  Warren,  by  the  Youngstown 
Steel  Co.,  and  a  si.x-mill  addition  by  the  Newton  Steel 
Co.,  at  Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  county.  This  expan-^ 
sion  will  increase  the  iacilities  of  the  plant  to  16  com- 
plete units,  and  bulk  of  the  output  will  consist  of  full 
finished  sheets. 


Will  Make  Recommendations  as  to  Periods  of 
Depression 

Washinoton,  Aug.  29. — .'Announcement  was  mada 
last  week  that  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment has  begun  to  prepare  recommendations  for  lessen- 
ing the  severity  of  intermittent  business  depressions, 
and  in  consequent  reducing  unemployment.  After  hav- 
ing been  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  experts  for  sev- 
eral months,  the  report  on  "Unemployment  and  Busi- 
ness Cycles"  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Business  Cycle,  and  the  latter  is  now  at  work  on  its 
recommendations.  Final  action  on  the  recommenda- 
tions will  be  taken  when  the  committee  meets  in  Chi- 
cago on  Oct.  2.  The  committee  consists  of  Owen  D. 
Young,  chairman;  Joseph  H.  DeFrees,  Matthew  WoU, 
Clarence  Mott  Woolley,  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  and 
Edward  Eyre  Hunt.  The  report,  with  an  introduction 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  will  be  published 
on  Dec.  1. 


Employment  in  Great  Britain  is  improving.  The 
number  of  unemployed  on  July  31  is  given  as  1,400,000, 
against  1,455,000  at  the  end  of  June.  It  is  officially 
stated  that  Great  Britain  has  paid  out  £85,000,000 
under  the  unemployment  insurance  acts,  since  Novem- 
ber, 1920.  At  an  average  of  $4  per  £1,  this  amounts 
to  $340,000,000. 
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STAYBOLT    THREADING   MACHINE 

Fiill-Aiitoiiiatic    High-Speed    I  nit     Tliroads    Both 
Ends  Simultaneously — Operation  Outlined 

The  Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  placed  on  the  market  a  fully  automatic  machine 
which,  althouRh  designed  primarily  for  threading  sim- 
ultaneously both  ends  of  a  forged  or  rolled  staybolt  is 
equally  useful  for  all  double-ended  turning  and  thread- 
ing work,  such  as  studs,  pipe  nipples  and  short  shafts. 
Both  threaded  ends  are  in  line,  and  the  lead  continuous 
from  one  threaded  portion  to  the  other. 

The  machine  has  two  heads  and  is  adapted  to  high 
speed  operations.  It  will  thread  staybolts  up  to  1  1.5/16 
in.  in  diameter  and  from  7  to  18  in.  long,  the  time  to 
complete  a  bolt  being  from  35  to  60  sec,  according  to 
the  diameter  and  length  of  thread.  Little  time  is  re- 
quired for  chucking  the  work,  the  time  of  cutting  a  bolt 
being  that  required  for  threading  the  longest  end.  One 
man  can  operate  five  machines,  his  job  being  to  keep 
the  magazine  full,  keep  the  chasers  sharp  and  remove 
the  finished  bolts. 

The  general  construction  of  the  machine  may  be 
noted  from  the  accompanying  illustrations.     It  is  made 


are  pivoted  on  a  stud  and  operated  by  the  toggle  shown 
at  P  in  the  detail,  which  is  operated  by  the  lever  Q. 
The  lever  in  turn  is  controlled  by  cams  through  another 
lever.  The  lower  end  of  the  slot  in  lever  Q  is  enlarged 
to  give  a  slight  movement,  permitting  the  jaw  slide  to 
shift  forward  or  back  and  the  jaws  to  oscillate  or  float 
on  the  stud  to  accommodate  a  bent  staybolt.  A  shear- 
ing pin  is  provided  to  prevent  damage  should  a  blank 
be  very  much  out  of  shape. 

Starting  and  stopping  is  controlled  by  handle  W 
which  operates  the  friction  clutch.  A  heavy  stream  of 
cutting  oil  is  pumped  through  each  spindle  to  wash  out 
chips  and  cool  and  lubricate  the  chasers. 


No  Profiteering  in  Farm  Implements 

That  there  was  no  profiteering  in  the  farm  equip- 
ment industry  either  during  or  after  the  war  is  con- 
firmed in  Part  3  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry,  made  public  at 
Washington.     To  quote  in  part:    "It  will  be  noted  that 
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Double-Ended   Threading   Machine   for   Staybolts 

and    Similar    Work.      Front    view    is    shown    at 

left  and  details  of  clamping  jaws  above 


up  of  a  hopper  which  holds  the  supply  of  staybolt 
blanks,  a  work-feeding  mechanism,  a  pair  of  floating 
jaws  which  hold  the  staybolt  and  present  it  to  the  dies 
so  that  both  ends  are  in  exact  alinement,  two  spindles 
to  carry  the  die-heads  and  a  large  lead  screw  with  long 
bronze  nuts.  Cam  mechanisms  operate  the  various 
parts  automatically. 

The  spindles  are  driven  from  the  main  driving  shaft 
by  gears  at  A  and  B.  Helical  gears  drive  the  feed 
shaft  at  C,  which  in  turn  drives  the  camshaft  through 
change  gears  located  in  a  box  at  the  rear.  Gears  at  E 
drive  the  lead  screw  which  is  mounted  directly  back  of 
the  die  spindles.  During  the  cut,  the  lead  screw  con- 
trols the  two  die  slides,  F  and  G,  after  which  the  heads 
are  opened  by  stops  shown  at  H  in  the  detail.  The  lead 
screw  nuts  are  tripped  by  cams  and  the  slide  returns 
rapidly  by  means  of  cams  on  the  cam  drums.  When 
the  die  heads  are  just  clear  of  the  work,  the  work- 
holding  jaws  open  and  move  backward.  The  finished 
staybolt  is  then  ejected,  dropping  into  the  pan,  and  a 
rough  staybolt  automatically  placed  in  position  for 
threading. 

The  magazine  is  located  at  M  and  the  carriers  at 
V  and  V.  Part  of  the  backward  movement  of  the 
toggle  mechanism  for  controlling  the  work-holding 
jaws  withdraws  the  slide  on  which  the  jaws  are 
mounted,  permitting  another  staybolt  to  drop  from  the 
magazine.  The  carriers  then  move  down,  bringing  the 
blank  in  line  with  the  dies.  The  toggle  mechanism  ad- 
vances the  slide  with  its  jaws  open  until  the  latter  are 
ready  to  close  on  the  staybolt,  at  the  same  time  seating 
the  bolt  against  two  V-blocks  provided  to  line  it  up. 
The  jaws  then  close  on  the  bolt,  and  the  two  carriers 
return  to  their  upper  position,  the  die  moving  forward. 

Allowances  for  variation  in  the  diameters  of  the 
centers  of  the  bolts  are  made  by  the  bearing  spring.  A', 
in  the  upper  jaw.     The  two  parts  of  the  gripping  jaws 


the  peak  reached  in  prices  of  agricultural  implements 
over  1913  or  1914  was  75  per  cent,  whereas  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  all  commodities  reached  a  peak  of  172 
per  cent.  From  investigations  made  by  this  commis- 
sion, it  was  also  found  that  the  present  factory  prices 
of  agricultural  implements,  if  power  equipment  and 
twine  are  not  included,  when  compared  with  prices  of 
1914,  show  an  increase  of  41  per  cent;  if  power  equip- 
ment and  twine  were  included  in  the  computation,  ths 
increase  in  prices  over  those  of  1914  would  be  less  than 
20  per  cent,  while  the  present  prices  of  all  commodities 
when  compared  with  1914  prices  show  an  increase  of 
52  per  cent."  (The  comparisons  are  between  prices  in 
January,  1922,  and  those  prevailing  before  the  war.) 


Detroit  Scrap  Market  Active 

Detroit,  Aug.  28. — The  local  scrap  market  is  ac- 
tive and  shows  a  tendency  to  follow  the  advances  regis- 
tered in  pig  iron.  Relatively  little  scrap  produced  in 
Detroit  is  consumed  here,  going  principally  to  Cleve- 
land and  Valley  points,  and  prices  realized  are  gov- 
erned largely  by  what  can  be  obtained  from  mills  and 
furnaces  in  those  districts.  The  local  production,  judg- 
ing from  the  tonnages  oflfered  by  automobile  concerns, 
so  far  shows  no  decline.  The  Dodge  awards  will  be  an- 
nounced during  the  week  and  will  include  around  3000 
tons  of  borings,  turnings,  flashings  and  hydraulic  com- 
pressed, with  perhaps  500  tons  of  shoveling,  melting, 
busheling  and  miscellaneous  grades.  Good  machinery 
scrap  is  in  demand,  reflecting  the  shortage  of  pig  iron. 

The  following  prices  are  on  a  gross-ton  basis,  f.o.b. 
cars  producers'  yards: 

Heavy   melting-   steel $14.r,0  to  $15..')0 

Shoveling  steel    14.00  to    15.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 1 6.00  to    16.50 

Cast    borings    12.00  to    13.00 

Automobile   cast   scrap 20.50  to    21.50 
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Arc  Rivet  Cutting  Apparatus 

A  600-anip.  arc-welding  and  cutting  machine  oper- 
ated by  alternating  current  and  adapted  especially  to 
rivet  cutting,  but  for  use  also  in  carbon  arc  welding,  is 
being  offered  by  the  Electric  Arc  Cutting  and  Welding 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

As  an  example  of  the  economy  of  the  machine  in 
cutting  rivets,  it  is  stated  that  an  hourly  outlay  of  10 
to  15  cents  for  power  and  practically  no  other  costs 
excepting  one  man's  labor,  will  cut  from  100  to  200 
rivets  per  hour.  The  average  cost  per  rivet  is  %  cents. 
In  addition  to  claims  ^s  to  being  the  cheapest  method 
of   rivet  cutting,  it  is  further  said  to  be  the  quickest 


Weldinp  and  Tutting  Transformer.     Both  the  core  loss  uimI 
magnetizing  core  are  cut  off  when  not  in  use 

and  is  far  safer  than  rivet  busting,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  sheet  itself  is  not  impaired. 

The  arc  will  cut  any  metal.  For  heavy  work  or  for 
careful  work  gas  is  recommended,  although  for  rough 
work,  such  as  cutting  up  scrap  or  for  work  requiring 
machining  subsequently,  the  electric  arc  is  said  to  be 
the  cheaper  if  the  pieces  are  not  too  thick.  For  cutting 
non-ferrous  metals  this  method  is  said  to  be  pre- 
eminent. For  straight  arc  cutting  the  thickness  that 
can  be  economically  "eaten  through"  by  the  arc  lies  be- 
tween 2  and  6,  depending  on  price  of  power  and  other 
considerations.  If  the  method  of  nicking  and  break- 
ing is  used,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cutting  char- 
acteristics of  the  machine  are  different  from  the  weld- 
ing characteristics.  The  voltage  across  the  arc  is 
higher  and  the  drooping  characteristics  desirable  in 
welding  for  a  close  arc  are  pared  down  in  arc  cutting. 
The  machine  gives  lower  voltages  with  increase  of 
current. 

A  high  grade  of  silicon  steel  of  low  current  density, 
double  asbestos  covered  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  transformer  and  the  primary  magnet  wire  has 
micanite  between  the  layers.  Double  micanite  and  Vi- 
in.  asbestos  spacers  are  placed  between  the  primary 
and  secondary.  There  are  large  air  ducts  between 
the  iron  and  the  copper  and  between  the  copper  layers, 
a  special  bucket-type  ball-bearing  blower  being  pro- 
vided to  drive  air  through  these  spaces  continuously 
when  power  is  being  used  by  the  transformer. 

Both  the  core  loss  and  magnetizing  core  are  cut  off 
when  not  in  use  by  means  of  a  magnetic  switch  in  the 
primary,  which  remains  open  when  the  electrode  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  work  or  when  the  arc  is  not  drawn. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  small  pilot  transformer  of 
100  watts  capacity,  which  also  opei-ates  the  blower. 
The  pilot  transformer  circuit  is  made  by  the  electrode 
touching  the  work  and  the  primary  load  used  to  hold 
the  magnetic  switch  in  ihe  closed  position.  When  the 
pilot  c'rcuit  has  been  broken  by  the  auxiliary  contact 
having   been    opened    !)y    the   closing  of  the   main   con- 


tacts and  the  cutting  current  broken  at  the  arc,  the 
magnetic  switch  opens  automatically  and  cuts  the  ma- 
chine, leads  and  even  the  magnetizing  current  dead. 
This  is  a  patented  arrangement  and  is  claimed  to  be 
both  an  effective  safety  device  and  a  money  saver. 

A  description  of  the  company's  arc  welding  appa- 
ratus appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  12,  1918. 
In  addition  to  the  tiOO-amp.  machine  described  above  a 
type  CW,  300-amp.  machine  for  combination  welding 
and  cutting  is  available,  and  also  a  1000-amp.  ma- 
chine for  cutting  alone. 


Machine  Replaces  Men  in  Grading  Coal  Pile 

An  iron  mining  company  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, fortunate  in  finding  available  a  large  supply  of 
coal,  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  storing  it. 
Storage  facilities  were  not  adequate  and  the  problem 
resolved  itself  into  either  enlarging  the  coal  dock  or 
piling  the  coal  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  stocked 
with  the  existing  facilities.  The  latter  course  was 
followed. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  view  of  a  section  of 
the  dock,  coal  is  dumped  below  the  trestle.  Grading 
off  is  necessary  to  permit  dumping  the  successive  loads 
of  coal,  and  hand  shoveling  was  the  method  first  em- 
ployed, twelve  men,  six  on  each  side  of  the  trestle,  being 
used  for  this  work.  Later  on  a  mechanical  method 
for  doing  the  woi-k  was  installed,  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
company's  Little  Tugger  hoist  equipped  with  drag 
scraper,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  being  pressed 
into  service.  With  this  equipment  one  man  operated 
the  scraper  in  both  the  forward  and  backward  motions. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  a  small  double-drum 
hoist  developing  7  to  8^i  hp.  on  60  to  80  lb.  air  pres- 
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Apparatus  Used  in  GiaUing  Coal  rile.     One  man  operate."; 
the  scraper  in   both   the   forward   and   backward   motions 

sure.  One  drum  is  called  the  haulage  drum,  the  other 
the  tail-rope  drum  and  when  either  of  these  is  engaged 
the  other  runs  free.  The  haulage  rope  is  laid  from 
the  drum  directly  to  the  front  of  the  scraper,  the  tail- 
rope  being  laid  from  its  drum  to  a  snatch  block  or 
sheave  mounted  conveniently  behind  the  coal  pile,  and 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  scraper  by  a  clevis. 


Lull  in  Scrap  Buying 

YoiNCSTOWN,  .Aug.  29. — There  has  baen  somewhat 
of  a  lull  in  scrap  buying,  as  melters  are  "sitting  tight" 
for  the  time  being  and  awaiting  developments.  One 
interest  recently  contracted  for  hydraulically  com- 
pressed sheets  at  $17,  but  strictly  specified  that  the 
material  is  to  be  Grade  .\.  Other  contracts  for  this 
class  of  scrap,  but  of  inferior  grades,  have  been  made 
lately  at  $16.25.     Heavy  melting  is  nominal  at  $18.25. 


Iron  Castings  by  the  Centrifugal  Process* 

British  Plant  l*ro(hioiiifi  Piston  Ring  Sleeves  and  Engine  (Cylinders 
— Chilled  Wheels  and  Rolls — Unique  Melting  Arrange- 
ment— Chemical  and  Physical  Properties 
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THE  process,  as  at  present  operated  in  the  works 
with  which  the  author  is  connected,  is  being  ap- 
plied to  cast  iron  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
large  size  castings  for  piston  ring  sleeves,  gas,  oil,  and 
Diesel  engine  cylinder  liners,  chilled  wheel  and  chilled 
roll  castings,  and  cylindrical  castings  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  machines  at 
present  in  operation  are 
capable  of  producing  cast- 
ings up  to  a  ma.xhnum 
length  of  36  in.,  and  of 
varying  diameters  from 
10  in.  up  to  30  in.  Other 
machines  for  the  produc- 
tion of  both  smaller  and 
larger-sized  castings  are 
at  present  in  the  course 
of  construction. 

The  principle  of  opera- 
tion of  the  centrifugal 
casting  process  consists 
of  the  introduction  of  mol- 
ten metal  into  the  mold  or 
die,  which  is  rapidly  ro- 
tating about  a  horizontal 
axis.  For  cylindrical  ar- 
ticles no  core  is  used,  and 
a  perfectly  cylindrical  in- 
terior surface  is  produced 
dii'ect  by  virtue  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force  under  which 
the  metal  solidifies  and 
the  rate  of  introduction  of 
the  metal  into  the  mold. 
Castings  other  than 
chilled  castings  are  pro- 
duced at  the  author's 
works,  directly  machin- 
able, a  feature  which  is 
arrived  at  by  strict  con- 
trol of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  metal  and 
the  details  of  the  mold 
and  casting  operation. 
Fig.  1  shows  some  of  the 
product  up  to  date,  con- 
sisting of  from  30-in. 
diameter  flanged  sleeves 
for  piston  rings  to  cylin- 
der liners  36  in.  in  length. 
Attention  is  directed  to 
the  14-in.  diameter  cast 
iron  wheel  with  a  chilled 
tread  for  use  on  small 
trucks  and  pit  trams. 

The  machine  consists 
essentially  of  a  face-plate  mounted  on  a  shaft  carried 
in  bearings  arranged  to  be  rotated  at  the  required 
speeds.  The  molds  are  attached  to  the  face-plate  by 
bolts,  and  when  rotating  the  molten  metal  is  introduced 
by  tilting  a  specially  designed  pourer  which  has  been 
moved  into  position  inside  the  rotating  mold. 

The  molds  themselves  are  constructed  in  two  parts: 
An  outer  holding  casting  which  is  arranged  to  bolt  to 
the  faceplate  and  an  inner  liner  which  is  arranged  to 
fit  loosely  inside  the  holder  casting.  The  liner  is  bored 
internally  to  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  outer  sur- 


( Above). — Some    of   the   Cast-iron    Products   Made 
Centrifugally   in   Great   Britain 

— The    Novel    Cupola    and    Its    Accessories,    Known 
as  the  Hurst  Melting  Equipment 


♦From  a  paper,  "Centrifugal  Castings."  presented  before 
the  West  of  Scotland  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  published 
in   the  Society's  Journal  for  January-February.   1922. 
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face  of  the  casting  to  be  produced,  and  the  outside  of 
the  liner  is  bored  to  fit  the  bolder  casting,  which  is  de- 
signed to  take  a  group  of  a  series  of  liners,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  arranged  to  produce  flanged  cylin- 
drical castings  of  a  standard  series  of  dimensions.  By 
this  means  the  cost  of  the  renewals  of  dies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  given  size  is 
considerably  reduced,  and 
as  a  rule  the  series  of 
holders  will  take  most 
special  liners  required  for 
the  production  of  castings 
of  special  shapes. 

The  back  end  of  the 
liner  next  to  the  face- 
plate of  the  machine  is 
closed  by  a  plate  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  screwed 
rod  passing  through  the 
hollow  shaft  of  the  ma- 
chine and  arranged  for 
the  ejection  of  the  cast- 
ings. The  front  of  the 
liner  is  closed  by  an  an- 
nular plate  having  the  in- 
ternal diameter  of  the  an- 
nular ring  corresponding 
to  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  casting  to  be  pro- 
duced. This  plate  is  ar- 
ranged to  be  removable 
after  the  completion  of 
the  casting  operation,  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
traction  of  the   casting. 

As  indicated,  a  series 
of  standard  dimensions  of 
flanged  cylindrical  cast- 
ings has  been  drawn  up, 
and  the  installation  of  the 
necessary  holders  and 
liners,  to  produce  these, 
makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  wide  variety  of 
cylindrieal  castings  with- 
in the  limits  of  dimen- 
sions mentioned  above  snd 
with  comparatively 
trifling  alterations.  For 
example,  the  only  altera- 
tion to  the  die  required 
to  produce  castings  thicker 
than  a  given  standard 
casting  is  an  alteration 
to  the  diameter  of  the  in- 
ner circle  of  the  closing 
plate.  Castings  shorter  than  the  standard  range  of 
size  can  be  produced  by  an  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  ejector  plate.  Castings  having  specially  shaped 
flanges  or  external  projections  require  a  special  liner, 
but  here  again,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  special  liner 
only  is  required,  and  the  expense  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
hibitive. Castings  having  internal  projections,  or  closed 
cylinders  or  dish-shaped  castings,  cannot  yet  be  pro- 
duced on  a  commercial  basis. 

For  larger-sized  castings  a  somewhat  different 
scheme  is  under  installation,  but  this  possesses  suffi- 
cient flexibility  not  to  place  an  undue  burden  on  the 
cost  of  the  castings.  This  scheme  consists  essentially 
of  the  use  of  a  complete  mold  or  die  which,  on  comple- 
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tion  of  the  casting  operation,  is  arranged  to  be  removed 
from  the  machine  along  with  the  casting  for  stripping 
purposes.  For  the  production  of  large  numbers  of 
single  castings  more  than  one  mold  would  be  in  prog- 
ress in  order  to  maintain  the  sequence  of  operations. 
In  the  case  of  a  casting  where  the  initial  cost  of  more 
than  one  die  would  be  prohibitive,  it  can  be  arranged 
to  interpose  the  single  die  in  series  with  another  die 
for  a  different  casting,  thus  still  maintaining  the  se- 
quence of  operations.  The  operation  is  very  similar 
to  the  casting  and  stripping  of  ingots  in  an  open- 
hearth  steel  shop. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Centrifugal  Castings 
So  far  as  experience  has  gone  up  to  the  present,  it 
is  found  that  the  influence  of  the  various  constituents 
of  cast  iron  follow  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of  sand 
castings.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
rejected  hard  castings  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
sulphur  content.  This  is  corrected  by  a  slight  increase 
in  silicon  content.  In  cases  like  these  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  centrifugal  casting  process  the  castings  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  small  changes  in  the 
chemical  composition. 

Carbon. — The  advantage  of  a  somewhat  lower  total 
carbon  content  than  that  of  normal  foundry  irons  is 
well  known,  and  following  on  this  practice  it  is  endeav- 
ored to  produce  high  grade  castings  for  cylinder  and 
piston  ring  work  in  cast  iron  with  a  total  carbon  con- 
tent within  the  range  of  2.75  to  3.00  per  cent.     This 


Sequence 
No.  of 
Casting 


-Variations  in   Combined  Carbon 

Inside  Outside 

Surface  Surface 

C.  C.  C.  C. 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

0.66  0.47 

0.49  0.00  trace 

0.55  0.10 

0.17  0.15 

0.42  0.05 

0.22  0.15 

0.24  0.14 

0.22  0.14 


is  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  the  special  melting 
plant  described  later. 

The  combined  carbon,  on  account  of  the  higher  sili- 
con content  usually  worked  to,  is  lower  than  what  is 
usually  obtained  in  ordinary  foundry  practice.  This 
is  advantageous  in  castings  such  as  piston  rings  and 
the  like,  which  are  subject  to  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature conditions.  A  series  of  figures  given  below. 
Table  2,  show  that  the  variations  in  combined  carbon 
within  the  limits  of  the  figures  given  have  practically 
no  influence  on  the  tensile  strength  value.  Starting 
with  a  cold  mold  at  normal  temperature,  the  first  few 
castings  are  invariably  chilled  on  the  outer  surface  or 
the  surface  next  to  the  metal  mold.  As  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  the  chilled  surface  on  the  castings  rapidly 
disappears,  and  the  combined  carbon  gradually  reaches 
a  constant  value.  The  figures  given  serve  to  show  the 
variation  in  combined  carbon  with  the  order  of  casting. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  series  of  figures  is 
that  the  combined  carbon  is  higher  on  tlie  inside  sur- 
face than  the  outside.  This  is  worthy  of  recording, 
and  is  met  with  quite  frequently.  The  author  has  pre- 
served a  specimen  for  future  examination  of  a  casting 
showing  a  layer  approximately  %  in.  deep  on  the  out- 
side surface  of  the  casting,  which  on  examination  shows 
no  trace  of  combined  carbon.  These  figures  are  in- 
cluded with  the  object  of  showing  the  possibility  of 
variation  in  the  combined  carbon  values.  The  average 
value  usually  maintained  is  from  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent, 
unless  specially  desired  when  higher  values  are  readily 
obtained  by  reduction  of  the  silicon  content. 

The  proportion  of  graphite  present  naturally  varies 
with  the  combined  carbon;  no  case  has  yet  been  met 
of  any  segregation  of  the  graphite  during  the  casting 
process.  This  is  strong  confirmatory  evidence  that  in 
cast  iron  below  and  up  to  the  eutcctic  composition  the 
graphite  does  not  form  in  the  liquid  state,  and  is 
formed  quite  late  in  the  solidification  range.  If  the 
contrary  were  the  case,  then  one  would  certainly  ex- 
pect to  find  some  indication  of  the  segregation  of  the 
graphite  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  casting,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  wide  disparity  in  the  specific  grav- 
ities of  graphite  and  iron. 


Silicon. — The  average  value  of  the  silicon  in  cen- 
trifugal castings  is  about  2.75  per  cent.  This  is  a  some- 
what higher  value  than  is  usually  used  in  sand-casting 
practice  for  high  grade  work.  Lower  value  than  this 
can  be  cast. 

Sulphur  and  Manganese. — Sulphur  existing  as  the 
manganese-sulphur  compound  which,  as  is  now  known, 
is  insoluble  in  cast  iron  at  the  temperatures  usually 
met  with  in  foundry  practice,  and  is  also  lower  in  spe- 
cific gravity,  tends  to  segregate,  under  the  influence 
of  the  centrifugal  action,  to  the  inner  surface. 

In  castings  of  thinner  cross-section  the  effect  of  the 
segregation  is  much  less  owing  to  the  increase  in  rap- 
idity of  the  solidification.  The  use  of  low  manganese 
irons,  or  increased  casting  temperature  accompanied 
with  rapid  pouring,  tends  to  practically  eliminate  this 
segregation  in  all  but  very  thick  eastings.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  excess  of  metal  is  poured  into  the  rotating 
mold,  which  is  thrown  out  in  castings  of  comparatively 
small  length,  and  along  with  it  the  segregates  in  the 
shape  of  sulphur  and  slag  inclusions  which  have  col- 
lected on  the  inner  surface. 

Phosphorus. — For  the  successful  production  of  cen- 
trifugal castings  highly  fluid  iron  is  desirable.  The 
well-known  effect  of  phosphorus  on  this  property  would 
appear  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  this  process.  Un- 
fortunately the  influence  of  phosphorus  on  the  proper- 
ties of  centrifugal  cast  iron  appears  to  be  very  un- 
desirable and  in  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  gone 
it  is  largely  to  that  element  that  low  tenacity  and,  what 
is  more  serious,  "brittleness"  in  centrifugal  castings,  is 
to  be  attributed.  This  particularly  appears  to  be  the 
case  when  the  phosphorus  is  present  in  conjunction 
with  fairly  high  silicon  values.  For  high  grade  cast- 
ings, therefore,  on  this  account  only,  low  phosphorus 
material  is  desirable,  and  a  maximum  of  0.60  per  cent 
for  special  castings  is  now  worked  to.  This  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  steel  scrap  or  hematite,  preferably  the 
former,  and  the  necessary  fluidity,  and  incidentally 
uniformity,  is  obtained  by  maintaining  a  high  casting 
temperature  in  the  melting  plant  specially  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  phosporus,  it  is  of 
interest  to  mention  a  curious  tendency  noticed  on  sev- 
eral occasions  for  the  phosphorus  to  segregate  to  the 
outside  surface  of  the  castings.  This  the  author  be- 
lieves is  worth  recording  as  a  similar  tendency  has 
been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  eutectic  in  the  die  cast- 
ing of  copper  aluminum  alloys. 

The  composition  of  some  of  the  different  articles 
recently  made  on  the  centrifugal  easting  machines  are 

Table  2. — Direct   Tensile   Tests  on  Centrifugal  Iron  Castings 


og    cS    §£    ^g  Is    isa 
5^    s't    rt   ^"i  1"^    ^s 

Z  E-a.  Mfc  Sti  o:0<     a.tU  Sh  Remarks 

1  3.21  2.75  0.31  0.11     0.64  17.46  Direct  cunola   melted. 

2  2.99  2.70  0  39  0.09     0.64  19.40  Metal    from    receiver. 

3  2.95  2.85  0.28  0.10     0.92  19.9.'>  Metal    from    receiver. 

4  2.99  1.98  0.35  19.50  Determined    on    ring. 

5  3.10  2.55  0.29  19.31  Determined    on    ring. 

6  3.15  2.7B  0.29  18.71  Determined    on    ring. 

included  in  Table  2.  These  figures  are  included  with 
the  object  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  range  of  com- 
position which  can  be  dealt  with  by  this  process. 


( 


Nickel-Chrome   Castings 

The  cast  iron  containing  nickel  and  chromium  is 
being  used  for  the  production  of  the  chilled  iron  wheels 
previously  mentioned  and  illustrated.  The  author  is  yet 
unable  to  give  data  of  the  physical  properties  of  th>.< 
material  as  centrifugally  cast,  and  its  use  for  this  pur- 
pose has  suggested  itself  on  the  basis  of  certain  sta- 
tionary chill  casting  experiments  of  which  the  author 
has  had  previous  experience.  The  main  object  in  using 
this  material  is  the  desirability  of  producing  a  chill 
having  an  extremely  close  grain,  as  distinct  from  the 
somewhat  coarser  grain  of  plain  cast  irons.     The  com- 
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position  is  at  present  being  obtained  by  melting  nickel- 
chrome  steel  scrap  in  the  mixture. 

Physical  and  Mechanical  Properties 

The  consideration  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
centrifugal  castings  should  always  be  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  chemical  composition,  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  making  comparisons 
between  centrifugal  and  sand  castings.  So  far  as  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  centrifugal  cast  iron 
has  gone,  in  all  cases  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
mechanical  properties  has  been  found.  An  improve- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  expected  on  the  grounds  of 
the  use  of  a  metal  mold,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  centrifugal  method  itself  has  considerable  in- 
fluence in  modifying  the  properties  of  the  cast  iron. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  2  are  the  results  of  ten- 
sile strength  determinations  on  bars  and  rings  cut  from 
centrifugal  castings  of  the  compositions  as  given. 
These  results  show  the  influence  of  the  reduction  in 
total  carbon  content  in  increasing  the  tensile  strength 
and  the  slight  falling  off  in  strength  with  increased  sili- 
con content.  In  all  cases  the  values  are  slightly  higher 
than  would  be  obtained  from  sand  castings  of  identical 
composition.  Where  the  determination  was  made  on 
rings,  the  procedure  recommended  in  British  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Specification,  2  K.  6,  was  followed,  using 
the  formula  set  out  therein  for  obtaining  the  breaking 
load  per  square  inch  of  section. 

Resistance  to   Wear 

The  results  of  some  determinations  of  the  resistance 
to  wear  determined  by  the  use  of  a  special  machine  de- 
signed by  the  author  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
Table  3.  Both  samples  tested  were  of  the  same  com- 
position and  from  the  same  cast.  The  sand  cast  speci- 
mens were  prepared  from    standard    %-in.    diameter 


Table    3. — Results    on    Resistance    to    Wear 

CENTRIFUGALLT    CAST    METAL 

Grams 

Original    weight   of  specimen 6.7500 

^Veight  after  3.000.000  revolutions 6.734S 

Weight  after  4.000.000   revolutions 6.7339 

"«'eight  after  5,000,000  revolutions 6.7335 

^Veight  after  7,000,000  revolutions 6.7331 

Total    loss    

SAND   CAST 

Grams 

Original  weight  of  specimen 6.7530 

Weight  after  3.000,000  revolutions 6.7455 

Weight  after  4,000,000  revolutions 6.7425 

Weight  after  5.000,000  revolutions 6.7325 

Weight  after  7,000.000   revolutions 6.7220 

Total    loss    


0.0151 
0.0010 
0.0004 
0.0004 


0.0075 
0.0030 
0.0100 
0.0105 


round  bars,  and  the  centrifugal  cast  specimens  were 
machined  from  cylindrical  castings  having  a  wall  thick- 
ness  of  approximately  %  in.  The  tests  were  made 
under  strictly  comparable  conditions.  These  figures 
are  the  only  long  series  that  the  author  has  yet  avail- 
able, and  are  taken  on  a  material  with  high  silicon. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  factors  governing 
wear  in  materials  is  insufficient  to  allow  of  the  broad 
conclusion  that  these  results  are  characteristic  of  cen- 
trifugal castings,  and  they  are  included  merely  as  the 
results  of  a  long  comparative  test.  The  figures  in 
themselves  are  rather  remarkable,  indicating  as  they 
do  a  greater  loss  in  weight  in  the  centrifugal  casting 
of  the  above  composition  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
test.  The  magnitude  of  this  loss  in  weight  in  the  cen- 
trifugal casting  decreases  as  the  test  is  prolonged,  and 
has  apparently  reached  a  constant  value,  whereas  in 
the  sand  casting  the  loss  in  weight  increases  steadily 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  test. 

[The  author  discusses  the  microstructure  of  cen- 
trifugal castings  of  iron  and  his  conclusions  agree  with 
other  articles  published  in  The  Iron  Age.  There  are 
also  a  few  paragraphs  on  pin  and  blowholes.] 

Novel   Melting   Plant 

An  improved  melting  plant  has  been  designed  and  in- 
stalled, to  supply  hot  metal  of  regular  and  uniform  com- 
position for  the  production  of  castings  by  this  process. 

The  ordinary  type  foundry  cupola  is  used,  but  this 


has  been  arranged  to  charge  direct  from  the  ground 
level  into  the  charging  door  by  means  of  a  bucket-type 
elevator.  The  tap  hole  of  the  cupola  furnace  is  directly 
connected  by  a  refractory  lined  channel  to  a  specially 
designed  auxiliary  oil  fired  receiver,  and  the  molten 
metal  is  allowed  to  run  freely  into  the  receiver. 

The  receiver  consists  of  an  inclosed  shallow  hearth 
capable  of  holding  two  or  three  tons  of  molten  metal. 
Four  oil  burners  of  the  low-pressure  type,  supplied 
with  air  at  about  20  to  2.5  in.  water  pressure,  and  fuel 
oil  from  an  elevated  tank,  are  arranged  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  air  for  the  oil  burners  is  arranged  to  pass 
through  a  series  of  re-heater  pipes,  built  into  a  cham- 
bered space  above  the  roof  of  the  hearth,  through  which 
the  hot  waste  gases  from  the  combustion  of  the  oil  in 
the  hearth  are  led.  By  this  means  a  portion  of  the  heat 
from  the  waste  gases  is  utilized  and  hot  air  is  supplied 
to  the  burners  which  aids  the  efllciency  and  contributes 
somewhat  to  the  economy  of  the  furnace.  An  inspec- 
tion door  is  also  provided  on  the  oil-fired  receiver. 

No  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  height  of  the 
coke  bed  of  the  cupola  furnace  in  this  instance  for 
special  reasons,  but  in  the  ordinary  way  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  bed  should  not  be  lowered  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  cupola.  This  would, 
of  course,  effect  considerable  economy  in  the  coke  con- 
sumption of  the  cupola  section  of  the  plant. 

An  auxiliary  tuyere  has  been  provided  on  the  cupola, 
leading  air  from  the  tuyere  belt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  This  has  been  found  a  considerable  advantage  in 
starting  up  and  in  maintaining  the  bed  very  hot  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  melting,  thus  preventing  the  chok- 
ing of  the  outlet  into  the  oil-fired  receiver.  This  aux- 
iliary tuyere  is  closed  up  after  the  cupola  has  been  run- 
ning for  some  time.  An  additional  tap  hole  (not  vis- 
ible) and  spout  are  attached  to  the  cupola.  This  serves 
the  dual  purpose  of  enabling  metal  to  be  taken  direct 
from  the  cupola  if  desired,  and  enables  slag  and  metal 
to  be  drawn  off  from  the  cupola  without  spoiling  the 
main  tap  hole  leading  to  the  receiver. 

In  actual  operation  the  burners  of  the  oil-fired  re- 
ceiver are  lighted  after  the  bed  of  the  cupola  has  been 
charged.  Starting  from  dead  cold,  the  oil-fired  receiver 
is  heated  up  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  receive 
the  molten  metal  from  the  cupola  in  40  to  60  min.  with 
the  full  burner  power.  With  the  furnace  in  constant 
use,  this  initial  heating  period  is  reduced  to  from  20 
to  30  min.  During  this  period  the  cupola  is  being 
charged,  after  the  completion  of  which  melting  is 
started.  Immediately  the  cupola  commences  to  melt 
and  molten  iron  collects  in  the  receiver,  the  burners  are 
gradually  closed  down  until,  with  constant  running  and 
constant  demand  for  molten  metal  by  the  foundry  the 
temperature  can  readily  be  maintained  with  one  burner 
working  at  less  than  half  its  capacity.  With  this 
burner  system  any  adjustment  can  be  made  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  foundry,  and  as  an  example  of 
the  utility  of  the  system  we  have* during  the  initial 
stages  repeatedly  held  and  maintained  as  small  a  quan- 
tity as  10  cwts.  of  molten  metal  at  a  perfect  casting 
temperature  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  two  hours. 

The  molten  metal  collecting  in  the  receiver  is  tapped 
out  from  a  tap  hole  provided  (not  shown)  in  small  or 
large  quantities  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
foundry.  This  tap  hole  is  provided  with  a  hinged 
spout,  which  when  dropped  down  releases  a  sheet  iron 
cover  holding  up  a  sand  breast,  which  can  readily  be 
knocked  down  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  fettling 
the  receiver  after  each  day's  melt.  The  receiver  is  also 
mounted  on  truck  wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  from 
the  cupola  for  relining  or  any  other  purpose,  when  the 
cupola  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  average  oil  consumption  including  the  starting- 
up  period,  varies  from  5  to  8  gal.  per  hr.  These  figures 
have  been  taken  over  the  last  few  months,  during  which 
the  oil  furnace  has  been  working  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous intermittent  conditions.  With  continuous  daily 
working  a  much  lower  consumption  figure  would  result. 
The  additional  oil  fuel  cost  is  largely  off-set  by  the  re- 
duced labor  cost,  charging,  etc. 

This  plant  enables  low  total  carbon  mixtures  and 
steel  mixtures  to  be  produced  regularly,  and  for  high 
grade  castings  this  is  its  primary  advantage. 
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THERMIT  INSERT  RAIL  \^  ELD 


Moditicd    Collar    to    Reduce    Cost    and    Increase 
Strength  of   Vt  eld— New   Mixture   Developed 

Savings  varying  from  $2  to  $3  per  joint  are  an- 
nounced as  possible  by  the  recent  development  by  the 
Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  of  a  modified 
thermit  insert  rail  weld,  wherein  the  usual  reinforcing 
collar  is  proportioned  to  give  a  weld  with  considerably 
less  thermit  than  was  formerly  believed  necessary. 

The  modified  weld,  known  as  the  center  pour  weld, 
involves  no  fundamental  changes  from  the  type  of 
thermit  insert  weld  which  has  been  used  extensively 
for  10  yrs.  by  street  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States.  By  making  a  great  many  welds  and  then  break- 
ing them,  it  was  found  possible  to  change  gradually  the 
design  of  the  pattern  to  utilize  the  thermit  steel  collar 
in  the  most  scientific  manner  and  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. A  slight  rearrangement  has  also  been  made  in 
the  proportions  and  locations  of  the  pouring  gate,  heat- 
ing gate  and  riser.  A  narrower  gap  is  also  used  be- 
tween rail  ends.  It  has  been  found  that  an  average 
of  %   in.  gap  will  give  the  best  results. 

The  saving  in  using  the  new  weld  consists  not  only 
in  a  saving  of  the  thermit  welding  portions  but  also 
in  the  crucibles,  as  a  smaller  crucible  can  be  used, 
which  in  turn  gives  several  more  reactions  per  crucible 
lining.  An  average  of  25  or  more  reactions  per  cru- 
cible lining,  it  is  stated,  can  be  obtained. 


— «iW 


Sections  of  Broken  Rails  AVelded  with  the  Modified 
Thermit  Insert  Collar 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  new  style  self-luting 
mold  boxes,  which  require  no  hand  luting,  the  opera- 
tions merely  require  clamping  the  molds  to  the  rails, 
preheating  and  pouring.  The  preheating  takes  20  min. 
to  %  hr.  per  joint  and  the  number  of  joints  which  can 
be  welded  in  a  day  is  only  limited  to  the  number  that 
can  be  preheated.  When  two  joints  are  preheated  at  a 
time,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  making  35  to  40 
joints  per  day  with  a  comparatively  small  gang. 

Thermit  insert  rail  welding  operations  have  also 
be«n  simplified  by  the  perfection  of  a  new  thermit  mix- 
ture which  develops  such  heat  that  the  additions  can 
be  mixed  cold  in  it  instead  of  being  put  in  a  can  and 
preheated. 

Under  recent  repeated  drop  tests,  sections  of  rail 
welded  by  thi3  method,  broke  entirely  outside  of  the 
weld  in  every  instance,  thus  demonstrating  that  the 
weld  was  as  strong  as  the  rail.  The  detailed  results  of 
some  of  the  six  drop  tests  reported  are  shown  by  the 
following  data  and  in  the  accompanying  illustrations: 

Test  iVo.  1:  Rail  section  welded. — Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.    134-r.06. 

Nature    of  Test:     Foundation    and   support    of   rail   tested 


— the  rail  supported  on  semi-elastic  foundation,  i.  e..  steel 
I>lates  were  laid  on  the  dirt  floor  of  the  welding  shop,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  6  in.  T-rail,  and  the  rail  to 
be  tested   in   turn   placed   upon  this  T-rail   on   3   in.   centers. 

Weight  used:  2500  lb.  Heights  of  drops:  20  ir^,  30 
in.,    48   in.,   79   in. 

Results:  The  last  drop  was  as  high  as  could  be  given 
and    no    deflection    or   breakage   occurred. 

Tvst  Ifo.  2:  Rail  section  welded — same  as  in  Test 
Xo.     1. 

Nature  of  Test :  Foundation  and  support  of  rail  tested ; 
foundation  consisted  of  two  10  In.  square  steel  billets  each 
3  ft.  8  in.  long  imbedded  horizontally  in  the  dirt  floor  of 
the  welding  shop.  On  these  billets  were  placed  6  in.  T-rail 
on   3    ft.   center. 

Weight  used:  2000  lb.  Height  of  drop:  One  9  ft.  drop- 
only. 

Results :  Rail  tested  broke  entirely  through  .the  rail. 
steel    adjacent    to    the   thermit   collar. 

Test  No.  5.'  Type  of  rail  tested  and  nature  of  test 
similar  to  Test  No.  2  except :  Heights  of  drops  '  30  in... 
48    in.,    66    in. 

Results:  No  deflection  took  place  at  the  30  in.  drop.  A 
deflection  of  0.008  in.  occurred  at  the  48-in.  drop  and  the 
rail  broke  at  the  66-in.  drop.  The  fracture  occurred  17  in. 
from  the  weld  at  the  base  and  fractured  diagonally  up 
through  the  rail  emerging  through  the  head  of  4>»>  in.  from 
the   weld,   thus  showing  a   rail   and   not  a  weld   failure. 

Note:  In  none  of  the  Tests  Nos.  1-5  inclusive,  did 
the   total    length   of   rail   after   welding   exceed    4    ft. 

Test  No.  6;  Rail  section  welded — 9  in.  L.  S.  Co.  134- 
470.  This  section  and  section  L.  S.  Co.  134-506  (used  ini 
previous  tests)  are  almost  identical :  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  506  section  has  a  slightly  curved  contour  on. 
the  running  surface  of  the  head,  whereas  4  70  is  flat. 

Results:  No  deflection  occurred  at  the  30  in.  or  48 
in.  drop.  A  deflection  of  0.005  in.  occurred  at  the  66-in. 
drop  and  the  rail  broke  at  the  104-in.  drop.  The  break 
nccurrcd  through  the  base  8  in.  from  the  weld  and  ran- 
diagonally  upward  toward  the  weld,  breaking  through  the 
head  alongside  of  the  insert  and  1^4  in.  away  from  the- 
weld  through  the  lip.  There  was  a  bolt  hole  through  the 
web  of  this  rail  about  2  in.  away  from  the  weld  and  the 
broken  specimen  shows  a  crack  extending  from  this  bolt 
hole  tow'ard  and  through  the  weld.  It  is  possible  that  had- 
this  crack  at  the  bolt  hole  been  absent,  the  rail  may  have 
broken   completely   through   the   head   away   from   the    weld. 

The  modified  insert  weld  was  demonstrated  on  May 
12  before  the  members  of  the  committee  on  way  mat- 
ters of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  at 
the  Jersey  City  plant  of  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corpora- 
tion. One  man  was  able  to  make  a  mold,  preheat  and 
pour  a  weld  in  less  than  one  hour's  time. 


Steel  Plant  Electrical  Engineers  to  Meet 

During  the  week  of  .Sept.  11  to  15  the  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  will  hold  its  si.x- 
teenth  annual  convention,  at  Cleveland  Public  Hall, 
Cleveland.  A  list  of  the  eighteen  papers  to  be  read  was 
published  in  The  Iron  Age,  July  20,  page  138.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  sessions  there  will  be  an  ex- 
hibit of  apparatus  of  particular  interest  to  steel  mill 
engineers,  covering  some  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 
in  the  same  building.  All  of  the  meetings  as  well  as 
the  exhibits,  are  open  to  visitors. 

An  operating  foundry  exhibit  is  to  be  one  of  the 
convention  features.  The  foundry  will  be  equipped 
for  making  steel  castings,  and  gray  iron  and  alloy 
steel.  The  Pittsburgh  Electric  Furnace  Corporation 
will  supply  a  500-lb.  Lectromelt  furnace. 


The  West  Virginia-Kentucky  Association  of  Mine, 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers  will  hold  its  sec- 
ond annual  convention  Sept.  19  to  22,  inclusive,  at  the 
City  Hall,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  papers  announced 
have  to  do  largely  with  the  engineering  problems  of 
mining.  In  connection  with  the  convention  will  be  a 
coal  and  industrial  exposition  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Huntington.  Among  the  features  will 
be  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
using  motion  pictures,  by  William  Richardson,  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  also  a  showing  of  films 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  illustrating  mining 
and  transportation  of  coal.  Herbert  Smith,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association. 


Economic  Basis  of  the  Scrap  Business' 

Its  Large  Proportions — Place  of  the  Dealer  Between  Producer 

and  Consumer — Problem  of  Disposal 

of  Light  Scrap 

BY  CHARLES  DREIFUS 


THE  United  States  Tariff  Commission  estimated 
that  for  the  year  1918  the  total  consumption  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel  scrap  in  the  United  States 
was  approximately  18,000,000  tons.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  an  estimate.  It  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  ingot 
production  of  the  country,  deducting  the  basic  and 
Bessemer  pig  iron  production,  allowing  for  open  hearth 
furnace  losses  and  adding  the  scrap  used  by  the 
wrought  iron  mills  and  the  rerolling  trade. 

There  are  no  real  statistics  to  show  exact  consump- 
tion, but  we  may  be  warranted  in  the  following  estimate 
for  1918: 

Tons 
Consumption    of    iron    and    steel    scrap    in    open- 
hearlh     Bessemer    and    electric    furnaces     (S5 

per   cent  of   18.000.000) 15.500.000 

Consumption    in   rolling    mills  for  bushelling,    pud- 
dling,   piling    and    rerolling 2.500,000 

Consumption   of  blast   furnaces,   3   per  cent   of  pig 

iron    production    l.OOO.OOu 

Consumption  in  foundries,  20  per  cent  of  foundry 

pig   production    1.000,000 

20.000.000 

When  we  reflect  that  the  total  production  of  pig  iron 
for  the  year  1918  was  only  39,000,000  tons,  we  gain  a 
new  idea  of  the  importance  of  scrap. 

Sources   of   Scrap 

Of  course,  only  a  part  of  this  vast  total  constitutes 
the  scrap  trade.  Considering  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant item  in  our  estimate,  the  15,500,000  tons  consumed 
in  open  hearth,  Bessemer  and  electric  furnaces,  prob- 
ably 10,000,000  tons  are  produced  by  the  plants  them- 
selves, in  the  form  of  crops  taken  at  various  stages  of 
manufacture,  leaving  perhaps  5,000,000  to  be  furnished 
from  the  outside.  This  5,000,000  tons  together  with  the 
2,500,000  consumed  by  the  rolling  and  rerolling  mills, 
1,000,000  consumed  in  blast  furnaces,  and  1,000,000 
consumed  in  foundries,  totals  about  10,000,000  tons, 
which  for  the  purpose  of  our  discussion  can  be  consid- 
ered the  volume  of  the  scrap  business.  In  tonnage  it 
is  about  one-half  as  gi-eat  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  annual  production  of  finished  product. 

Where  does  all  of  this  scrap  come  from?  The 
most  important  source  of  supply  is  the  manufacturing 
plant.  Every  manufacturing  plant  that  buys  iron  or 
steel  produces  scrap  iron  or  steel.  It  is  estimated  that 
40  per  cent  of  all  iron  and  steel  scrap  comes  from  this 
source.  Production  covers  every  grade,  from  billet  and 
bloom  crops,  down  to  machine  shop  turnings. 

In  point  of  tonnage,  scrap  yards  are  the  next  larg- 
est source  of  supply,  with  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Most  of  the  scrap  produced  by  the  yards  is  re- 
ceived from  railroads  or  industrial  plants  in  the  form 
of  unassorted  or  unsheared  material  that  must  undergo 
manipulation  before  it  is  in  shape  to  be  handled  by 
consumers. 

The  third  source  of  supply  is  the  railroads,  with 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Thus  from  industrial  plants  comes  40  per  cent  of 
the  scrap ;  from  scrap  yards,  35  per  cent  and  from  rail- 
roads, 25  per  cent. 

The  Work  of  the   Scrap  Dealer 

The  dealer  sorts  into  commercial  grades,  miscel- 
laneous scrap  that  is  not  in  a  form  suitable  for  con- 
sumption. Let  us  assume  a  small  industrial  town,  with 
a  few  small  manufacturing  plants.  During  the  course 
of,   say,  a  month,   one   plant  produces:   2  tons   of  bar 

•From  an  address  before  the  National  Association  of 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  ;  Mr.  Dreifus  is  president 
of  Charles  Dreifus  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


ends;  3  tons  of  steel  turnings;  2  tons  of  cast  iron  bor- 
ings; 300  lb.  of  burnt  cast  iron;  800  lb.  defective  cast- 
ings. 

Four  or  five  months  would  be  required  to  gather 
together  enough  to  make  a  mixed  carload,  but  of  course 
no  consumer  could  use  such  a  mixture.  Many  months 
would  be  required  to  accumulate  a  car  of  steel,  a  car 
of  borings,  a  car  of  turnings  and  because  of  the  time 
required,  some  of  the  material  would  deteriorate  unless 
protected. 

In  such  a  community  the  scrap  dealer  acts  as  an 
assembling  station.  He  hauls  the  monthly  accumula- 
tions of  each  plant  to  his  yard,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
ship  a  car  of  steel  per  month,  and  a  car  of  turnings  in 
two  months,  a  car  of  borings  in  three  months,  and  so  on. 
In  addition  to  his  function  as  a  sorter  and  assembler, 
he  shears,  or  breaks  scrap  material,  which  the  pro- 
ducers are  not  equipped  to  prepare.  The  relationship 
above  described  applies  to  thousands  of  small  manu- 
facturing plants  and  hundreds  of  small  dealers  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country. 

A  step  higher,  in  point  of  tonnage,  are  the  manu- 
facturing plants  who  produce  scrap  in  carload  lots.  In 
some  cases,  these  producers  sell  direct  to  consumers^ 
but  in  most  cases  they  sell  to  dealers,  who  in  turn  sell 
to  consumers.  In  such  transactions  the  dealer  functions. 
again  as  an  assembler,  for,  while  the  scrap  is  produced 
only  in  lots  of  one  or  two  carloads,  it  must  be  sold  ta 
the  consumer,  because  of  demand,  in  lots  of  hundreds, 
or  thousands  of  tons.  But  the  dealers'  service  to  the- 
producer  in  such  cases  goes  further.  The  dealer  is  in, 
daily  touch  with  consuming  markets  and  knows  just, 
where  to  place  each  grade  to  the  best  advantage.  The- 
directing  head  of  the  producing  plant  has  no  time  to- 
keep  in  touch  with  a  number  of  markets  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  grades.  Indeed,  for  the  small  amount  that 
he  produces,  it  would  be  an  economic  loss  to  spend  so 
much  of  his  time  or  of  the  time  of  a  subordinate  doing- 
something  that  the  dealer  does  as  part  of  his  regular- 
daily  work. 

In  efi'ect  then,  the  dealer  acts  as  sales  agent  for  the- 
producer.  Competition  among  dealers  is  so  keen  that 
the  producer  is  usually  assured  of  the  highest  offers, 
that  the  market  affords. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the^  fact  that  material  is. 
usually  bought  in  large  tonnages  because  of  demand: 
A  steel  plant  whose  requirements  for  outside  scrap. 
totals  25,000  tons  per  month,  purchases  the  entire 
amount  from  a  few  dealers.  These  dealers  ship  part 
of  the  order  from  their  own  yards,  and  then  operate  as 
purchasing  agents  for  the  consumer,  seeking  scrap 
from  producers  and  other  dealers,  and  completing  the 
chain  that  extends  back  to  the  small  producer. 

Were  the  consuming  plant  to  attempt  to  take  care 
of  its  Consumption  with  its  own  force  of  buyers, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  that  the  cost  of  gather- 
ing would  exceed  the  dealers  cost  plus  profit.  In  the 
first  place,  the  mills'  purchasing  force  must  of  neces- 
sity be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  maximum  demand, 
and  would  be  idle  during  slack  times.  The  dealers'  or- 
ganization, on  the  other  hand,  is  flexible.  When  one 
market  is  dull,  it  concentrates  on  another.  The  pur- 
chasing force  of  the  industrial  consumer  would  learn 
also  that  it  fails  to  render  the  proper  service  to  the 
producer.  Few  consumers  buy  more  than  a  half  dozen 
grades.  Scrap  is  produced  in  fifty  or  sixty  grades. 
The  dealers'  organization  handles  all  grades  for  the 
producer.  The  dealer  also  has  a  broader  knowledge  of 
all  markets  than  the  consumer  could  hope  to  gain.  In 
a  time  of  active  demand,  consumers,  who  are  in  reality 
competing  against   one  another,   must   be  reluctant  to, 
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give  one  another  full  information  as  to  their  respective 
markets.  But  such  information  is  readily  available  to 
the  dealers,  through  actual  negotiations  or  transactions. 

Storage  Function  of  Scrap  Dealer   Activity 

During  periods  of  depression,  after  all  consumers 
have  filled  their  scrap  storage  space,  the  dealer  con- 
tinues to  buy,  prepare  and  store.  This  demand  by  the 
dealer  keeps  up  to  any  extent  the  market  for  the  pro- 
ducer The  scrap  stored  finds  its  way  to  market  when 
demand  is  active  and  prices  higher,  filling  needs  that 
could  not  be  met  by  current  production. 

In  going  into  these  details  of  the  scrap  dealers' 
place  in  the  commercial  world,  there  has  been  no 
thought  of  holding  a  brief  for  him,  but  merely  to  ex- 


plain why  he  is  in  business.  If  he  did  not  fill  an  eco- 
nomic want,  he  would  not  be  in  business. 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  scrap 
as  produced  is  not  all  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap, 
Vi  in.  thick  and  heavier.  There  is  a  huge  production 
of  lighter  and  therefore  less  desirable  grades  for  which 
^n  outlet  must  be  provided. 

Better  preparation  may  make  this  scrap  available 
for  open  hearth  use,  or  the  experience  now  being 
gained  as  a  result  of  the  present  coke  and  pig  iron 
shortage  may  prove  that  the  blast  furnace  is  the  most 
practical  outlet.  It  is  certain  that  for  economic  reasons 
a  continuing  demand  for  these  lighter  grades  must  bj 
stimulated,  and  a  determined  effort  made  to  study  the 
best  methods  to  use  them. 


AMOUNT  OF  GASES  IN  STEEL 


Results   of   Some  New  German  Methods   of 
Analysis  on  Basic  Bessemer  Metal 

THE  question  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  gases  con- 
tained in  steel  has  always  been  of  great  interest, 
because  of  the  possible  large  effect  of  these  on  the 
soundness,  strength,  and  other  properties  of  the  steel. 
An  important  paper  was  published  in  Stahl  und  Eisen, 
May  25  by  OberholTer  and  Piwowarsky  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Aachen  and  Breslau  on  their  methods  of 
investigation,  and  some  very  interesting  results  given. 

Oberhoffer  and  his  students  had  previously  worked 
out  an  improved  method  of  melting  samples  of  steel  in 
a  vacuum,  and  measuring  and  analyzing  the  gases 
evolved,  which  is  one  method  of  attacking  this  problem. 
It  is  believed  this  method  is  liable  to  error,  due  to 
oxides  in  the  steel  reacting  with  the  carbon  and  giving 
wrong  values  for  CO  and  CO2.  Also  the  hydrogen  in 
the  steel  may  react  with  these  metallic  oxides  to  form 
water,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  P2O5  of  the  pump  train 
of  bulbs.  A  method  was  worked  out  of  dissolving  the 
steel  drillings  in  mercuric  chloride  solution,  the  iron 
being  changed  to  chloride  and  the  gases  set  free.  A 
detailed  de.scription  of  the  apparatus  used  and  the 
method  is  given  in  the  original  paper. 

The  first  tests  were  carried  out  on  a  basic  Bessemer 
low  carbon  steel,  before  and  after  de-oxidation.  Re- 
sults on  the  metal  before  de-oxidation  by  melting  in  a 
vacuum  and  also  by  solution  in  the  cold  by  mercuric 
chloride,  are  given  below  as  an  average  of  10  deter- 
minations. The  amount  of  gas  is  cubic  centimeters,  at 
0  deg.  Cent,  and  760  mm.  pressure,  per  100  grams  metal. 
In  regard  to  gas  analysis  the  CO.-,  CO,  and  H2  were 
carefully  determined  and  the  nitrogen  constituted  the 
balance.  The  initials  H.E.  signify  hot  extraction,  and 
K.U.  the  cold  solution  methods: 

Gases  in   Basic  Bessemer  Steel 
Before  Veoxidation 

Total  Gas,         CO.,              CO,  H-.  Nj. 

Method         Cu.  Cm.      Per  Cent    Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

H.E 40.99            12.10            60.50  21.81  5.59 

K.U 9.23            18.75            16.25  44.98  20.02 

After  Dcoxidation 

H.K 102.96  9.00  62.75  22.05  6.20 

K.U 9.64  9.76  13.18  41.90  35.16 

Results  on  a  commercial  soft  steel  containing  car- 
bon 0.1.5,  manganese,  0.45,  phosphorus,  0.025,  and  sul- 
phur, 0.020   per  cent,  were  as  follows: 

Total  Gas,  CO;,  CO,  H:,                Nj, 

Method         Cu.  Cm.  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

H.E 118.93  1.9  75.3  19.9                3.4 

K.U 35.80  14.8  23.7  62.5                9.0 

A  comparison  of  results  by  the  two  methods  shows 
first  that  the  total  amount  of  gas  obtained  by  cold 
solution  is  only  about  25  to  30  per  cent  of  that  found 
by  the  hot  extraction  method.  This  is  understandable 
in  regard  to  CO  and  COj,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  hydro- 
gen also  shows  a  marked  decrease.  This  may  be  due 
to  reaction  between  nascent  hydrogen  and  the  mer- 
curic chloride  with  formation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  on  the  basic  Bessemer  steel 
before  and  after  de-oxidation  is  very  interesting.  Fur- 
ther  experiments    were   carried    out   on    the    0.15    per 


cent  carbon  steel  by  both  the  methods  mentioned  above, 
and  also  by  dissolving  in  cold  bromine  water  so  as  to 
obviate  the  hydrogen  reaction.     The  results  were: 

Total  Gas,          CO..              CO,  Hj. 

Method                             Cu.  Cm.  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

H.E 114.8                2.0              77.83  20.17 

K.U 32.6              16.3              26.09  57.61 

K.U.     (bromine) 56.36            10.1              16.4  73.5 

Tests  were  also  carried  out  on  an  open-hearth  steel 
of  about  0.50  per  cent  carbon,  before  and  after  de- 
oxidation,  with  the  following  results,  the  method  being 
solution  in  cold  bromine  water: 

"otal  Gas,        CO..  CO,  H,, 

Sample  Cu.  Cm.     Per  Cent     Per  Cent     Per  Cent 

Before    deoxidation.  .      31.7  14.44  16.27  71.03 

After    deo.xidation 40.5  7.15  10.60  82.25 

G.  B.  W. 


Proposed  Aid  for  War  Plants 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — Presentation  of  a  report  by 
Brigadier-General  Williams,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War 
Department,  is  being  awaited  by  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks,  before  acting  upon  the  proposal  suggested  to 
him  recently  by  President  Samuel  Vauclain  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  that  Government  aid  be  given 
to  industrial  establishments  created  during  the  war  to 
furnish  munitions  and  other  materials.  Secretary 
Weeks  told  Mr.  Vauclain  that  the  question  of  aiding 
these  plants  was  largely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
and  would  require  Congressional  authorization  before 
the  policy  could  be  made  effective.  The  Secretary  did 
not  commit  himself  one  way  or  the  other,  but  said  that 
the  proposal  would  be  studied  after  the  report  of  Gen- 
eral Williams  has  been  submitted.  Mr.  Vauclain  is 
said  to  have  told  the  Secretary  that  there  are  numer- 
ous plants  created  during  the  war  whose  maintenance 
in  idleness  during  peace  times  represented  a  heavy  cost 
to  the  owners  who  do  not  wish  them  destroyed,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  building  during  war  and  the  saving 
that  would  be  effected  and  the  immediate  aid  given  to 
the  Government  in  case  of  future  emergencies.  Secre- 
tary Weeks  said  that  Mr.  Vauclain  did  not  ask  help 
for  the  Baldwin  company,  but  for  another  industrial 
enterprise  with  which  he  is  associated  as  director. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  has 
been  instructed  to  make  an  investigation  of  all  large 
war  plants  which  cannot  be  used  during  time  of 
peace. 


Metal  Containers  for  Bolts  and  Nuts 

Sheet  iron  containers  for  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets, 
are  preferred  by  Chilean  importers,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  They  do  not  want  ship- 
ments to  come  in  wooden  casks  that  break  in  handling. 
Europeans  use  the  sheet  iron  containers  and  get  the 
orders.  One  European  firm  recently  got  an  order  for 
15  tons  of  rivets  by  cable  because  American  concerns 
are  disregarding  instructions  to  ship  in  double  bags 
of  heavy  material  which,  while  not  as  good  as  sheet 
iron  kegs,  are  vastly  better  than  wooden  containers. 
On  one  shipment  80  per  cent  of  the  wooden  kegs  burst 
when  they  were  let  over  the  ship's  side  into  lighters, 
the  contents  were  scattered  over  the  floor  and  had  to 
be  shoveled  into  bags  and  l.<»ter  sorted  out  by  hand. 
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BENCH  MEASURIING  MACHINE 

IVIicroiiii'ler   Ao('iir;ite   to   One  Teii-riioiisandlh   of 
an  Inch — Construction  and  Operation  Outlined 

A  new  bench  measuring  machine  called  the  Super-* 
micrometer  which  will  give  accurate  measurements  to 
the  nearest  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  has  been 
brought  out  by  L'ne  Tj  a  i  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford. 

The  new  machine  -^  -iucnded  to  cover  the  intermedi- 
ate field  between  ihe  ordinary  micrometer  measuring 
thousandths  and  the  company's  standard  measuring 
machine,  which  subdivides  ten  thousandths.  It  is 
rugged,  simple  and  relatively  inexpensive  and  i.?  for  use 
on  the  inspectors  or  toolmaker's  bench  by  any  workman 
of  average  skill. 

The  component  parts,  may  be  noted  from  the  illus- 
trations, the  machine  being  made  up  of  a  rigid  cylin- 


anvils.  Variations  in  belt  tension  are  said  to  not 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  readings,  as  the  same  pres- 
sure is  applied  when  setting  up  to  zero  as  when  meas- 
uring the  work. 

The  knurled  handwheel  has  two  diameters,  the 
smaller  for  quickly  spinning  the  spindle  up  to  the  work 
and  the  larger  for  the  final  slow  movement  to  the  point 
at  which  the  belt  slips.  The  spindle  graduations  are 
0.050  in.  apart,  with  etched  figures  at  each  0.100  in. 


Car  Movement  in  Strike  Times 


date 


The    Matthew    Addy    Co.,    Cincinnati,    under 
Aug.  26,  says  of  the  strike  situation: 

"Week  by  week  the  effects  of  the  coal  and  railroad 
strikes  become  cumulative — and  this  week  there  has 
been  a  frantic  effort  to  keep  plants  going.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  al- 
though these  are  very  short,  as  it  is  a  question  of  trans- 


Bench  Measuring  Machine. 
The  method  of  setting  up  with 
standard  inches  is  shown  in 
view  at  left  and  the  standard 
inch  and  case  below  it.  The 
measuring  spindle,  index 
wheel  and  compensating  ar- 
rangements   is    shown    below 


drical  bed,  a  dividing  head  and  an  adjustable  footstock, 
the  two  latter  parts  carrying  measuring  anvils.  The 
machine  has  a  range  of  8  in.  between  the  anvils  and  3H 
in.  between  anvils  and  table.  It  has  three  point  support 
on  the  bench.  The  bed  and  the  supports  up  to  the 
measuring  anvils  are  unusually  rigid  and  give  a  firm, 
definite  touch  at  the  instant  of  contact  with  the  work. 
Measurements  can  be  repeated  within  close  limits  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone. 

The  setting  of  the  machine  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
standard  inch  blocks  which  are  machine-lapped  by  a 
modification  of  the  Hoke  process  and  are  accurate 
within  five  millionths  of  an  inch.  One  of  these  blocks 
and  its  case  is  shown  in  the  insert.  The  screw  has  a 
working  range  of  Vi  in.  indicated  by  graduations  on  a 
forged  Duralumin  index  wheel  and  on  the  measuring 
spindle.  Means  are  provided  to  compensate  for  wear 
or  any  slight  error  in  lead,  while  springs  take  up  back 
lash  and  keep  a  constant  pressure  on  the  thrust 
bearing. 

A  square  bar  with  a  channel  in  one  side  is  provided 
to  hold  the  standard  inches  in  place  during  the  set-up 
or  to  serve  as  a  work  rest.  This  bar  passes  through 
the  footstock  and  is  mounted  on  a  pin  under  the  meas- 
uring spindle  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  con- 
veniently stored  in  a  hole  in  the  bed  when  not  in  use. 

The  footstock  is  moved  into  position  along  the  bed 
by  a  rack  and  pinion  and  may  be  clamped  securely  in 
place.  Two  tables  are  provided  to  clamp  to  the  bed 
for  supporting  large  work.  The  zero  arm,  held  by 
friction,  is  adjustable  to  position  and  the  knurled  knob 
provides  for  fine  adjustment  of  the  zero  line. 

The  index  wheel  has  500  divisions,  1/32  wide,  each 
representing  a  spindle  movement  of  0.0001  in.  These 
divisions  are  numbered  at  thousandths  and  are  direct 
reading.  The  index  wheel  is  revolved  by  a  fine  round 
belt,  the  slipping  of  which  permits  the  operator  to  ap- 
ply  the    same    pressure   each    time   to   the   measuring 


portation.  Things  have  been  growing  worse.  The 
movement  of  freight  is  slow  and  the  volume  is  small 
— and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.  They  are  jammed  with  loaded 
freight  cars  from  beginning  to  end.  Before  the  rail- 
road strike,  the  L.  &  N.  moved  north  in  one  day  1800 
cars  across  its  bridge  into  Cincinnati ;  yesterday  it 
moved  800  cars,  yet  as  illustrating  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion in  business  recently,  the  L.  &  N.  before  the  war 
did  not  move  to  exceed  (500  cars  d^ily  over  the  bridge. 
And  the  Southern's  figures  are  in  the  same  ratio.  The 
C.  &  O.  bridge  had  a  movement  before  the  strike  of 
4000  cars  daily;  yesterday  it  had  2400  cars — yet  before 
the  war  it  did  not  have  to  exceed  2000  cars  daily — and 
even  with  strike  conditions  the  movement  of  freight 
across  the  bridges  is  much  greater  now — more  than 
double — than  it  was  at  this  same  time  last  year.  So 
in  spite  of  all  the  present  difficulties  business  is  being 
done  on  a  large  scale,  but  not  in  the  volume  that  the 
needs  of  the  country  demand." 


The  Western  Iron  Stores  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
dealer  in  machinists',  mill  and  factory  supplies,  will 
add  a  line  of  machine  tools  to  the  products  which  it 
carries.  The  company  has  already  been  appointed  rep- 
resentative for  the  Hoefer  line  of  drilling  machines, 
group  drilling  heads  and  drills. 


In  the  reported  negotiations  over  scrap  supplies  in 
South  America,  but  at  large  amounts,  the  Hjnnan- 
Michaels  Co.,  Chicago,  is  not  interested,  and  Joseph 
Michaels,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  company, 
says  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be. 
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TO  DISCUSS  MANAGEMENT 

Local    Sections     of    Engineering    Societies     Plan 

Special  Meetings  for  One  Week— Topics 

of  Practical  Interest 

The  direction  of  labor  sc  as  to  utilize  constructive 
human  abilities  to  the  greatest  extent  is  recognized  as 
a  fundamental  function  of  management  and  the  special 
meetings  for  management  week,  being  planned  by  vari- 
ous local  sections  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  and  other  societies,  are  expected  in  the 
relating  of  actual  experiences  to  bring  out  facts  of 
value  to  students  of  this  subject. 

Suggested  topics  for  discussion  include  the  following: 

In  what  way  does  the  management  prolilcm  on  a  market  of 
rising  prices  and  activity  differ  from  the  management  problem 
on  a  marltet  of  falling  prices  and  inactivity?  How  is  this 
difterence  being  met  by  local  business  houses? 

How  is  the  manager  using  periodical  statistics  of  produc- 
tion of  basic  commodities  in  shaping  his  own  production 
policy? 

Win  profits  average  higher  in  the  long  run  if  reserves  are 
established  during  periods  of  activity  to  carry  operations  at 
a  loss  during  times  of  depression? 

Where  are  the  concrete  illustrations  of  the  reductions  in 
cost  of  producing  and  of  selling  that  have'  resulted  from 
refinement  of  management  methods?  Do  such  refinements 
pay  ? 

Will  the  period  of  intense  competition  ahead  force  industry 
to  more  thorough  standardization  of  product,  materials,  equip- 
ment and  processes?  Will  this  benefit  the  worker  as  well  as 
the  investor? 

Is  it  practical  to  make  master  plans  for  operations  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  ahead?    How  and  where  has  it  been  done? 

Given  a  seasonal  consumption  of  product,  how  do  you 
determine  when  it  pays  to  stabilize  production  by  storins 
finished  product  made  in  dull  season  for  sale  during  the  sea- 
son of  active  consumption? 

Can  participation  in  management  by  the  worker  ever  be 
practical  without  his  equal  participation  in  responsibility? 
Can  the  former  precede  the  latter? 

Is  the  cost  of  living  a  practical  basis  for  fixing  wages 
under  a  condition  of  free  competition  for  the  product? 

How    can    you    measure    definitely    a    man's    ability    as    a 


manager?      Is    past    performance    a    safe    guide    under    new 
conditions? 

How  is  the  engineer  helping  the  salesman? 

The  compilation  in  a  special  volume  of  the  papers 
and  discussions  of  management  week  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  expected  that  every  section  will 
be  represented. 

Several  sections  have  formulated  plans.  The  rela- 
tion of  labor  to  national  progress  will  be  the  topic 
about  which  discussion  will  center  in  the  management 
week  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  branch  of  the  Con- 
necticut section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  to  be  held  Oct.  16.  It  is  expected  that  the 
subject  will  be  treated  not  only  in  the  broad  sense  indi- 
cated but  also  will  be  illuminated  by  discussions  of  con- 
crete experiences  of  the  local  engineers  and  managers. 
The  meeting  will  be  under  the  direction  of  H.  R.  West- 
cott,  president,  Westcott  &  Mapes,  Inc,  New  Haven, 
assisted  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Seward,  Yale  University,  and 
N.  E.  Horn,  Winchester  Arms  Co. 

The  Metropolitan  section  will  combine  with  the  local 
sections  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  and  the 
Taylor  Society,  the  date  of  the  meeting  being  Oct.  17. 
It  is  planned  to  invite  the  local  representatives  of 
manufacturing  and  financial  interests  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  changes  in  management  methods  es- 
sential in  the  changing  economic  situation.  A  joint 
committee  of  six  will  be  in  charge  of  the  meeting,  the 
chairman  being  W.  H.  Leffingwell,  president,  Leffing- 
well-Ream  Co.,  industrial  engineers.  New  York. 

New  Orleans  will  hold  its  management  week  meet- 
ing in  co-operation  with  the  Louisiana  Engineering 
Society.  The  leading  paper  will  be  on  management  of 
a  ship-repair  plant,  to  be  presented  by  Orloff  Henry. 

The  topic  of  Boston's  management  week  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  Oct.  17,  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The 
Waterbury  branch  has  also  planned  a  meeting,  the  topic 
to  be  announced  later.  The  meeting  planned  by  the 
Hartford  section  will  be  in  the  hands  of  A.  W.  Honey- 
will,  chairman  of  the  local  program  committee. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  Technology  Club  of  Syra- 
cuse and  local  members  of  other  national  societies  is 
planned  by  the  Syracuse  section. 


Meeting  of  Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Mining  Institute  was  held  in  the  Michigan 
copper  country  the  first  three  days  of  this  week.  Head- 
quarters were  at  Houghton  and  a  number  of  trips  were 
taken.  The  Michigan  College  of  Mines  was  visited 
Wednesday  morning.  The  following  papers  were  pre- 
sented at  the  sessions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evening: 

"Co-operative  Eftort  in  the  Study  of  Mining  Methods," 
with  an  outline  tor  papers  on  mining  methods,  compiled  by 
the  Mining  Methods  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers — Charles  F.  Jackson, 
secretary,  Cleveland. 

"Why  We  Need  a  Classification  of  Methods  of  Mining" — 
V.  W.  Sperr,  Michigan  College  of  Mines.  Houghton,  Mich. 

"Calumet  &  Hecla  Reclamation  Plant" — C.  Harry  Bene- 
dict, Calumet,  Mich. 

"Handling  Underground  Waste  Rock  Through  Under- 
ground Skip  Dump,  Quincy  Mining  Co." — ^T.  C.  DeSollar, 
Hancock,   Mich. 

"Recent  Practice  in  the  Use  of  Scrapers  on  Sub-Levels" 
— Lucien  Eaton,  superintendent  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co., 
Ishpeming,  Mich. 

"Compond  Steam  Hoist  Installation  of  the  Quincy  Mining 
Co." — Ray  W.   Armstrong.  Hancock,  Mich. 

"Faulting  on  the  Gogebic  Range" — William  O.  Hotchkiss, 
State  geologist  of  Wisconsin. 

"Geology  of  the  Eastern  Menominee  Range" — Major  L.  P. 
Harrett,  mining  geologist  of  Michigan. 

"Pumping    in    East    Vulcan    Mine" — Prank    H.    Armstrong. 
Vulcan,   Mich. 


of  Naval  Architects  and  Institution  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, and  that  an  engineering  joint  council  composed 
of  representatives  of  these  bodies  has  been  formed. 

The  objects  of  the  joint  council  will  be,  among 
others,  to  improve  the  status  of  engineers,  to  secure 
the  better  utilization  of  their  services  in  the  company's 
interests  and  the  appointment  of  properly  qualified  in- 
dividuals to  responsible  engineering  positions,  and  to 
prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  activities.  At  a 
later  stage  the  number  of  bodies  represented  on  the 
joint  council  may  be  increased. 


British  Engineering  Institutions  Co-operating 

It  is  announced  that  proposals  for  closer  co-opera- 
tion among  the  leading  engineering  institutions,  which 
have  recently  been  under  consideration,  have  now  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution 


COMING  MEETINGS 

September 

American  Kntcineerine  Council.  Sept.  $  and  9. 
Executive  board  meeting,  Boston.  Report  on  three- 
shift  day  in  industry.  Secretary,  L.  W.  Wallaic. 
719   Fifteeth  Street,  N.   W.,   Washington. 

AHKoclutlon  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  KokI- 
neerti.  Sept.  11  to  15,  inclusive,  .\nnual  convention. 
New  Auditorium.  Cleveland.  Secretary,  J.  F.  Kelly. 
513  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

National  Exhibition  of  Cbenilcal  InduNtrlcM. 
Sept.  11  to  16.     Grand  Central  Palace,  New   Vt.rk. 

American  Rlectrochemlcal  Society.  Sept.  21,  22 
and  23.  Fall  meeting.  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal. 
Canada.  Secretary,  Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink,  Columbia 
University,  New    Vork. 

.\merlcan  InMllliite  of  Mining  and  MetallnrKlcal 
Bniclncera.  Sept.  25  to  29.  Pacific  Coast  meeting. 
Engineers'  Club.  San  Francisco.  Secretary,  F.  F. 
Sharpless,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 


Regeneratively  Fired  Heating  Furnaces' 

Conditions  Necessary  for  Freeing  the  Hearth  of  Waste 

Gases — Good  and  Bad  Examples — 

Krnpp  Not  Infallible 


BY  W.-E.  GROUME-CRJIMAILO 


FURNACES  of  the  Siemens  or  open-hearth  type 
are  symmetrical  and  the  flues  and  ports  through 
whicli  the  jras  and  air  pass  to  the  heating  chamber 
serve  also  for  the  removal  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion. When  regenerative  heating  furnaces  are  built,  the 
head  construction  of  the  open-hearth  melting  furnace  is 
frequently  copied,  although  there  is  no  necessity  for 
such  construction,  and  it  is  undesirable,  when  the  dif- 
ference in  the  purpose  for  which  the  heating  furnace  is 
employed  is  considered. 

Nevertheless,    this    diffei"ence    is    a    most    essential 
factor  in  their  design: 

I. — The  temperature  to  which  the  ingots  are  to  be 
reheated   for   rolling  or  forging  does   not  exceed   1300 
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Fig.    1.       Regenerative    Heating    Furnace    with    Roof 

Like    an   Open-Hearth    Furnace.      The    dotted    lines   at 

ends    show    how    the    root    was    there    lowered    to    get 

better  and  more  uniform  heating 


deg.  Cent.  (2372  deg.  F.ihr.)  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
jet  of  flame  from  the  ports  must  not  impinge  upon  the 
material  being  heated.  In  the  open-hearth  furnace  this 
restriction  does  not  exist  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  jet  of  flame  should  impinge  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bath. 

II. — The  surface  of  the  bath  in  the  open-hearth 
melting  furnace  boils,  which  causes  an  elevation  of  the 
surface  occasionally  of  from  20  to  24  in.  (500  to  600 
mm.).  The  surface  of  the  hearth  of  the  heating  furnace 
is  solid,  except  for  the  thin  layer  of  melted  cinder 
which  slightly  wets  the  surface.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  open-hearth  furnace  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  bridge  or  port  sills  should  be  at  a  level  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  bath  during  the  boil.  But  there  is 
no  reason  that  the  ports  of  the  heating  surface  should 
be  higher  than  the  hearth. 

Actually,  if  the  port  sill  or  bridge  of  a  reheating 
furnace  is  raised  above  the  hearth  level  a  height  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  ingots  to  be  heated,  as  is 
ordinarily  done,  it  becomes  completely  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  the  layer  of  stagnant  colder  gases  which 
lies  upon  the  hearth  and  in  which  the  material  being 
heated  is  placed.  It  is  evident  that  the  heating  of  the 
material  would  be  much  better  accomplished  if  this  layer 
of  colder  gases  were  drained  away  from  the  hearth.  To 
accomplish  this  result,  the  bridge  wall  or  port  sill 
should  coincide  with  the  hearth  level. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  curious 
regenerative  fired  furnace.  The  length  of  the  hearth  is 
26  ft.  4  in.  (8020  mm.);  the  roof  is  3  ft.  3%  in.  (1 
meter)  above  the  hearth  and  the  width  is  6  ft.  6%  in. 
(2  meters).  The  heads  are  of  the  type  usually  used  on 
melting  furnaces.  Originally  the  roof  of  the  furnace 
was  straight  from  end  to  end.    Later  it  was  lowered,  in 


the  neighborhood  of  the  heads  to  2  ft.  3  in.  (680  mm.) 
above  the  hearth. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  a  hearth  26  ft.  4  in.  long, 
the  hot  gases  from  the  flame  did  not  touch  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace,  and  did  not  heat  the  material  (ingots) 
near  the  waste  gas  outlet.  This  is  the  same  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  the  open-hearth  melting  furnace  when. 
by  reason  of  the  complete  absorption  of  the  live  force 
of  the  jet  of  flame,  it  rises  to  the  roof  and  the  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  hot  gases  becomes  normal  for  its  rate  of 
flow,  as  may  be  computed  by  the  formula  of  Yesmann. 
At  the  corner,  close  to  the  waste  gas  port,  a  pocket  of 
colder  gases  will  be  formed,  and  the  bath  will  tend  to 
freeze.  In  the  Goujon  works,  at  Moscow,  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurred,  with  a  furnace  46  ft.  (14  meters)  long, 
and  to  correct  this  it  was  necessary  to  install  two  burn- 
ers for  oil,  one  in  back  of  the  other. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  a  diff"erent  pro- 
cedure was  followed:  that  of  dropping  the  roof  of  the 
furnace,  close  to  the  heads,  to  the  height  required  for 
the  inverted  weir,  forcing,  in  thif  manner,  the  stream 
of  burning  gases  to  lick  the  hearth,  not  only  where  it 
issued  from  the  ports  but  also  farther  on.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1.  While  estimating  at 
its  true  value  this  method  of  reconstruction  for  the  type 
of  head  universally  in  use,  it  is  believed  that  much 
better  results  can  be  obtained  in  another  way. 

Note  by  translator:  Glass  pot  furnaces  are 
a  good  example  of  this  defective  form  of  con- 
struction. Correct  construction  would  undoubt- 
edly eliminate  a  great  many  of  the  melting 
troubles  experienced  in  the  glass  industry,  as 
well  as  reduce  the  percentage  of  pot  failures. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  sketches  of  two  forms  of  construc- 
tion which  may  be  employed  for  these  cases.  These 
two  methods  are  based  upon  the  follovring  considera- 
tions: 

The  chilled  gases  are  drawn  off  at  the  level  of  the 
hearth  of  the  reheating  furnace;  this  manner  of  getting 
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•From  "The  Flow  of  Gases  in  Furnaces."  to  be  published 
by  "Wiley  &  Co..  translated  and  copyrighted  bv  A.  D.  Williams. 
P.  O.  Box  92,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Fig.    2     (L,eft)    and    Fig.    3    Show    Better    Methods    of 

Building    Regenerative    Heating    Furnace    Ends    Than 

Given   in   Fig.   1 

rid  of  the  waste  gases  results  in  the  active  and  regular 
action  of  the  hot  gases  upon  the  material  being  heated, 
and  favors  their  rapid  and  uniform  reheating; 

The  producer  gas,  and  the  preheated  air  entering 
the  heating  chamber,  do  so  at  a  very  low  velocity,  to 
the  end  that  combustion  takes  place  throughout  the  en- 
tire heating  chamber  and  the  points  of  sharp  combus- 
tion close  to  the  ports,  which  occur  in  a  jet  of  flame, 
are  eliminated.  When  the  gas  and  the  air  are  pre- 
heated nearly  to  the  temperature  of  the  jet  flame,  which 
may  be  1500  to  1600  deg.  Cent.  (2732  to  2912  deg.  Fahr.) 
the  material  being  heated  will  be  burnt  if  exposed  to 
the  impinging  action  of  a  jet.  This  assumes  that  the 
producer  gas  and  the  air  are  mixed  outside  the  heating 
chamber  of  the  furnace. 

To  prevent  the  melted  cinder  from  flowing  into  the 
ports  of  the  furnace,  the  hearth  is  given  a  slight  drain- 
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age  slope  from  both  ends  toward  the  center.  The  port 
sills  or  bridges  are,  moreover,  cooled  by  inverted  troughs 
of  iron  below  them,  through  which  a  forced  circulation 
of  cold  air  is  maintained  by  means  of  an  aspirating 
chimney. 

An  extremely  interesting  example  may  be  cited, 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  rational  furnace  construction  were  completely  neg- 
lected. This  is  a  regenerative  fired  furnace  for  the 
carbonizing  and  tempering  of  armor  plate  according  to 
the  Krupp  system.*  This  furnace  is  distinguished  by  the 
backward  state  which  it  shows  in  furnace  construction. 

According  to  Fig.  4,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  vertical 
heads  of  the  furnace  are  elevated  31.5  in.  (800  mm.) 
above  the  hearth.     The  armor  plate  to  be  heated  was 


Fig.  4. 


An  Armor-Plate  Heating  P\irnace  Whicli  Wa 
Not    a    Success 


to  be  placed  upon  a  car  and  supported  above  its  deck 
by  a  short  brick  column,  and  then  run  into  the  furnace. 
It  was  found,  nevertheltss.  to  be  within  a  pocket  of 
colder  gases,  which  could  not  be  drained  away  from  the 
armor  plate.  Moreover,  the  furnace  was  intended  to 
work  with  a  negative  pressure  in  the  heating  chamber, 
with  the  result  that  the  reheating  of  the  plate  had  to 
be  accomplished  while  it  was  surrounded  with  currents 
of  colder  air  drawn  into  the  furnace.  The  results  of 
such  a  method  of  working  are  clearly  apparent. 

It  had  been  planned  to  carbonize  and  heat  two  armor 
plates  at  a  time,  placing  one  above  the  other  and  sep- 
arating them  with  a  layer  of  charcoal.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  lower  plate  was  carbonized  much  more  slowly 
than  the  upper;  and  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  carbonizing  two  plates  at  a  time.  Actually,  these 
plates  were  carbonized  one  by  one,  and  double  the  num- 
ber of  furnaces  were  required  with  twice  the  expense  of 
operation.  Moreover,  the  Russian  works  were  so  thor- 
oughly impressed  by  the  reputation  of  the  Krupp  com- 
pany that  they  would  not  consent  to  the  cutting  down 
of  these  heads  to  the  level  of  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 

•This  refers  to  tiie   Russian  woiks  using  the  Ki»i)|)   sys- 


Emergency  Fuel 

Washington,  Aug.  29.— As  an  emergency  fuel,  a 
mixture  of  fuel  oil  with  fine  coal  in  as  large  proportions 
as  the  coal  will  absorb  and  hold  is  suggested  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  to  steam  coal  users 
and  gas  manufacturers  to  augment  their  fuel  supply 
during  the  present  shortage. 

Slack  coal  that  has  a  high  percentage  through  an 
8-mesh  screen,  or  which  may  be  crushed  to  sizes  of 
'/6-in.  or  less,  will  take  up  in  oil  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  its  own  weight  and  make  a  fuel  high  in  calorific 
value.  Coarse  slack  coal,  however,  as  judged  by  a  rep- 
resentative sample  from  the  Pittsburgh  market,  will 
absorb  oil  to  only  3  to  10  per  cent  of  its  own  weight, 
which  would  give  a  fuel  having  only  about  4  to  IS  per 
cent  increased  heating  value.  The  finer  the  size  of  the 
coal,  therefore,  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  oil  which 
will  be  held.  Tests  made  by  the  Bure:iu  of  Mines  at 
Pittsburgh  indicate  that  the  mixture  can  be  made  with 
either  bituminous  slack  or  anthracite  culm. 


ROEBLING  INSURANCE  PLAN 

Protection  Given  to  6,000  Families — Pension  Sys- 
tem Also  Established 

The  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
announces  that  all  employees  who  have  been  with  the 
company  a  year  or  longer,  on  Sept.  1,  1922,  will  be  pro- 
tected by  group  life  insurance  and  pension  plans.  The 
msurance  will  go  into  force  automatically  at  midnight 
of  Aug.  31.  The  insurance  is  graded  according  to 
length  of  service,  all  employees  more  than  one  year 
and  less  than  two  years  with  the  company  to  receive 
$500,  increasing  $100  for  each  additional  year  of  ser- 
vice until  the  maximum  of  $1,500  is  reached  for  11 
years  and  over.  The  insurance  benefits  will  be  payable 
to  the  beneficiary  named  by  the  employee,  or,  in  the 
event  of  his  becoming  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
before  reaching  age  60,  it  will  be  paid  to  him. 

The  pension  plan  contemplates  retirement  at  60  for 
men  and  at  55  for  women,  and  in  the  event  of  20  years' 
service  or  more,  such  an  employee  may  request  a  pen- 
sion or  be  retired  at  the  discretion  of  the  company. 
Any  employee,  however,  who  has  served  30  years  or 
more,  or  any  male  employee  55  years  of  age  or  female 
employee  50  years  of  age  whose  term  of  service  is  25 
years  or  more,  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  company^ 
be  retired  from  active  service  and  granted  a   pension. 

The  plan  also  provides  that  pensions  may  be  al- 
lowed in  cases  of  total  disability  arising  from  non- 
occupational injuries  and  illnesses,  provided  the  em- 
ployee has  served  15  years  or  more. 

The  amount  of  pension  is  determined  by  multiplying 
one  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  pay  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  retirement  by  each  year  of  service.  A 
minimum  of  $25  per  month  and  a  maximuni  of  $250 
a  month  has  been  established  and  will  apply,  except 
where  the  pension  is  being  paid  in  cases  of  total  dis- 
ability above  referred  to,  in  which  the  minimum  may 
be  less  than  $25  per  month. 


Professor  Stumpf  Entertained 

Prof.  Johann  Stumpf,  Berlin,  Germany,  inventor  of 
the  Unaflow  engine,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  guest  of  Manager  N'eil  C.  Laniont, 
Laidlaw  Works  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation,  Cincinnati,  on  Aug.  22.  Mr.  Lament  had 
invited  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  Cincinnati  branch,  to  meet  at  the 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  latest  type  of 
engines  and  compressors,  and  also  to  hear  Professor 
Stumpf  deliver  an  address  on  the  latest  developments 
in  the  Unaflow  engine.  Following  an  inspection  of  tn^- 
shops  and  a  number  of  engines  in  operation,  dinni'r 
was  served  in  the  dining  room  at  the  plant,  at  which, 
in  addition  to  the  visiting  engineers,  officials  and  shop 
foremen  of  the  company  were  present. 

Professor  Stumpf  delivered  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing address,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  results  obtained  in  Unaflow  lo- 
comotives now  in  operation  on  German  and  Russian 
railroads.  Within  the  next  few  months  Professor 
Stumpf  expects  to  introduce  the  Unaflow  principle 
into  the  automobile  field  in  a  new  type  of  steam  car. 


Figures  made  public  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
indicate  that  a  probable  total  of  137,250  tons  of  steel 
rails  will  be  laid  by  that  system  this  year,  compared 
with  a  total  of  149,765  tons  in  1921.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  which  show  a  total  of  82,250  tons  already 
laid  dovm.  Pennsylvania's  commitments  in  the  way  of 
new  rails  have  reached  a  total  of  80,000  tons  for  1922. 
With  a  carryover  of  74,000  tons  of  rails  from  last  year, 
the  total  available  for  replacements  becomes  about 
154,000  tons. 
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The  Maine  Central  Railroad's  Portland,  Me.,  ma- 
chine repair  shop,  air  brake  repair  shop  and  other  prop- 
erty were  burned  Sunday,  Aug.  13,  the  approximate 
loss  being  $1,000,000.  The  shops  will  be  rebuilt  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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New  Machine  for  Grinding  Mill  Rolls 

A  heavy-duty  roll-grinding  machine  for  finishing 
all  types  of  hot  and  cold  mill  rolls  is  being  offered  by 
the  Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  The  general 
construction  may  be  noted  from  the  accompanying 
illustration  which  shows  the  40  x  1(58  in.  machine  in 
use  at  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica finishing  a   10,000  lb.  roll. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  three  motors  and  is  en- 
tirely self  contained.  It  is  stated  that  under  actual 
operating  conditions  the  machine  has  removed  7  cu. 
in.  per  min.  of  chilled  iron,  accuracy  and  sensitiveness 
being  maintained  throughout.  The  standard  sizes 
available  are  20,  30  and  40  in.  and  in  lengths  to  suit 
requirements. 

The  work  is  driven  by  a  motor  which  is  mounted  on 
the  bed  of  the  machine  and  connected  directly  to  the 
headstock.     A  motor  mounted  on  a  carriage  and  travel- 


Fewer  Metal  Workers  and  Lower  Wages 

Iron  and  steel  plants,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  show  for  July  a  loss  from 
June  of  l.'ilG  employees  in  108  establishments.  This 
loss  of  O.i)  per  cent  was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  11.8 
per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  average  pay  envelope  from  $46.78  to 
$41.67,  or  10.9  per  cent. 

In  the  automobile  industry  there  was  a  gain  in  40 
establishments  of  1.6  per  cent  in  number  of  employees, 
but  a  reduction  of  1.1  per  cent  in  payroll  total.  In  car 
building  and  repairing  there  was  a  loss  of  only  7.8  per 
cent  in  number  of  employees  in  54  establishments,  in 
spite  of  the  strike,  and  a  loss  of  40.1  per  cent  in  amount 
of  payroll. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago,  there  has  been  a  gain, 
all  told,  of  32.2  per  cent  in  number  of  men  employed, 
and  a  gain  of  22.9  per  cent  in  total  payroll.     This  con- 
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New  Roll  Grinding 
Machine.  The  opera- 
tor's platform  is  on 
the  grinding  wheel 
carriage.  The  two-bear- 
ing type  of  roll  head 
is  shown  above 


ing  on  a  track  at  the  back  of  the  machine  is  used  for 
driving  the  grinding  wheel,  and  a  small  motor  is  pro- 
vided to  drive  the  water  pump.  The  motors  are  con- 
trolled by  push  buttons  on  the  operator's  platform. 

To  permit  the  operator  a  clear  view  of  the  wheel 
and  work  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  operator's  plat- 
form is  mounted  on  the  grinding  wheel  carriage.  The 
carriage-traverse  and  reversing  mechanism  is  embodied 
in  one  unit  which  is  mounted  on  the  grinding-wheel 
carriage  within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator. 
Gears  are  of  chrome-nickel  steel  and  run  in  oil.  For 
smooth  operation,  the  main  drive  on  the  grinding-wheel 
carriage  is  through  a  worm  and  rack,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  tarry  at  the  point  of  reversal. 
Power  movement  on  the  grinding  wheel  base  permits 
rapid  moving  of  the  wheel  toward  and  away  from  the 
work. 

A  special  feature  is  the  attachment  provided  for 
gi-inding  the  face  of  the  roll  either  concave,  convex  or 
straight  as  desired.  The  amount  of  crown  or  concavity 
is  obtained  by  a  simple  system  of  gearing  at  the  back 
of  the  machine  and  can  easily  be  determined  by  a  chart 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  gearing  is  engaged  or 
disengaged  by  means  of  a  lever  on  the  operator's  plat- 
form. 

The  roll  supports  are  of  the  two  bearing  type  which 
permits  grinding  the  journal  without  changing  the  po- 
sition of  the  roll,  thereby  getting  the  body  of  the  roll 
and  the  journal  concentric,  which  is  essential,  particu- 
larly on  rolls  used  in  the  cold  rolling  of  thin  metal  to 
close  limits.  The  bearing  block  in  the  roll  supports  are 
made  adjustable  to  accommodate  journals  of  varying 
diameters. 


Leather  belting  sales  are  reported  by  the  Leather 
Belting  Exchange,  Forrest  Building,  Pliiladelphia,  as 
having  amounted  for  July  to  $779,951.  This  compares 
with  $721,037  for  June  and  $548,290  for  July,  1921. 
The  reports  represent  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  of  the  industry.  The  increase  over  June  is  8.2 
per  cent ;  over  July,  last  year,  42.2  per  cent. 


notes  a  loss  of  7  per  cent  in  contents  of  the  average 
pay  envelope. 

Wages    per    half-month     per    man    in    automobile 

plants,  which  are  exceptionally  busy,  are  63  per  cent 
over  those  prevailing  in  steel  plants.  Details  are  shown 
in  the  table. 

Xumber                                  Half-  Average 

Period                 of  Estab-  Number              Month  Pay 

Iron  and  Steel        lishments    of  Men              Payroll  Envelope 

June,    1922 108          142.652          $6,673.-150  $46.78 

July.    1922 IDS          141,336            .=..889,278  41.67 

July,     1921 110            98,537            3,772.352  38.29 

Automobiles* 

June,    1922 40          104,889            7,377,743  70.34 

July,     1922 40          106,619            7,243.249  67.95 

July.    1921 42            89,714            6,280,330  70.00 

Car  Building  atid 

Repairing 

June,    1922 54            51,699            3,071,000  59.3» 

July,     1922 54            47,661            1,838,207  38.57 

July,    1921 56            40,067            2,351,014  58.68 

Metal  Worlcei's  ^ 

(the  three 
groups  above ) 

June,    1922 202          299,250          17,122.193  57.21 

July,    1922 202          295.616          14,970,734  50.64 

July,    1921 208          228,318          12,403,696  54.33 

•Payroll  figures  are  reported  as  "weekly"  :  they  have  been 
made  "halt-monthly"  by  multiplying  by  2  1/6. 


Canada's  Iron  and  Steel  Output  in  July 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  during  July 
presented  an  increase  of  10.2  per  cent  over  the  record 
for  June.  The  output  during  July  was  31,705  tons  as 
compared  with  28,763  tons  in  June.  The  production  of 
steel  during  July  showed  a  surprising  advance.  The 
output  in  June  was  32,805  tons  while  in  July  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  62,767  tons,  constituting  an  in- 
crease of  91  per  cent. 


A  new  electro-graphitic  brush,  known  as  No.  259, 
has  been  developed  by  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City,  New  York.  It  is  stated  that  tests 
made  on  direct  current  motors  and  generators  hav« 
showed  the  brush  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  voltages, 
current  densities  and  speeds. 
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General  Utility  Pneumatic  Pres 


General  Utility  Pneumatic  Press 

Of  particular  interest  perhaps  to  makers  of  heat- 
treated  gears,  forgings  and  automobile  parts,  and  for 
use  in  packing  carbonizing  material  in  pots  around 
parts  to  be  case  hardened,  is  the  press  shown  in  the 
illustration,  a  recent  development  of  the  Kanna  Engi- 
neering Works,  17(55  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  machine  is  designed  as  a  general  utility  press 
and  is  operated  by  compressed  air  or  steam.  Various 
forms  of  platens,  tables  or  work-supporting  structures 

maybe  used,  mak- 
ing it  adaptable 
to  straightening, 
bending,  forcing, 
marking,  emboss- 
ing, forging,  bri- 
quetting,  multi- 
ple-riveting and 
similar  opera- 
tions.  Ten  sizes, 
from  15  to  200 
tons,  are  avail- 
able. 

The  power 
m  e  c  h  a  nism  is 
that  used  on  the 
company's  rivet- 
ers and  the  mani- 
pulation of  the 
operating  valve 
is  by  hand  or 
foot.  The  length 
of  the  die  stroke 
is  variable  and 
no  more  than  the 
rated  pressure  is 
exerted  by  the 
die  regardless  of 
where  the  die 
travel  stops.  The 
con  necting  me- 
chanism between  the  die  and  the  actuating  air  piston 
is  a  combination  of  toggle  and  lever.  The  air  piston 
while  traveling  at  a  uniform  speed  imparts  to  the  die 
a  gradually  decreasing  speed  and  increasing  pressure 
relative    to    the    movement    and  ^_^ 

pressure  of  the  piston  during  the 
first  portion  of  its  stroke  and  at 
substantially  uniform  speed  and 
pressure,  also  in  -substantially 
uniform  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  during  the 
last  portion  of  its  stroke.  The 
first  portion  of  the  die  stroke,  or 
increasing  -  pressure  stroke,  is 
from  1%  to  4%  in.  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  rating  of  the  machine. 
The  last  portion  of  the  die  stroke, 
or  uniform-pressure  stroke,  is 
from  %  to  1%  in.  long.  The  die 
is  mounted  on  an  adjusting 
screw. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  press  is  particularly 
adaptable  in  bending  and  straightening  operations, 
since  the  pressure  on  the  die  only  builds  up  as  the  air 
pressure  builds  up  on  the  piston.  By  throttling  the  air 
and  bringing  the  pressure  up  slowly,  just  sufficient 
pressure  may  be  brought  on  the  work  to  deflect  it  the 
desired  amount,  the  pressure  then  being  released. 

If  the  die  travel  is  stopped  by  the  resistance  of  the 
work  at  any  point  within  the  uniform  pressure  stroke, 
which  is  anywhere  beyond  half  the  piston  stroke,  the 
pressure  on  the  die  is  a  known  predetermined  amount 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  air-line  pressure.  The  line 
air  pressure  is  controllable  by  a  regulating  valve  to 
within  5  per  cent. 

In  marking,  embossing  and  forging  exact  uniform- 
ity of  results  is  said  to  be  obtainable  because  just  the 
proper  amount  of  pressure  for  each  requirement  is 
available  regardless  of  the  minipulation  of  the  operat- 
ing valve  or  the  variation  in  thickness  of  stock  within 
the  limits  of  the  length  of  the  uniform  pressure  stroke 
%  to  1%  in. 


The  floor  space  required  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  machine  is  portable  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be 
moved   without  moving  any  au.xiliary  equipment. 


Chicago  Mill   Strikes  Ended 

Chicago,  Aug.  26. — The  strike  at  the  rail  steel  bar 
mills  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  the  Calumet  Steel  Co. 
at  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  has  been  settled  by  granting 
the  demands  of  the  men  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
wages.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  companies  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  of  an  advance  of  20  per 
cent  in  the  wages  of  common  labor  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  strike  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  Aug.  7. 


New  Line  of  Geared-Head  Engine  Lathes 

A  new  line  of  geared-head  lathes  in  sizes  from  16  to 
30  in.  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Cincinnati 
Lathe  &  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  machines  are  equipped  for  either  belt  or  motor 
drive,  the  direct-connected  motor-driven  lalhes  being 
provided  with  either  chain  or  belt  drive  with  idler  pul- 
ley. When  equipped  for  single-pulley  belt  drive  from 
the  line  shaft,  a  rod  as  shown  on  top  of  the  lathe,  or  a 
handle  at  the  front  of  the  head  are  provided  for  start- 
ing and  stopping.  If  required  apron  control  is  sup- 
plied. The  motor  may  be  mounted  on  the  headstock  or 
at  rear  of  the  cabinet  leg. 

Surplus  power  is  a  feature  emphasized  by  the  mak- 
ers, it  being  claimed  that  all  sizes  develop  approxi- 
mately double  the  horsepower,  size  for  size,  of  the  usual 
design.  The  16-in.  lathe  will  develop  a  high  pulling 
torque  of  9.2  hp.  with  56  lb.  per  in.  of  effective  belt  pull. 
The  22-in.  geared  head  lathe  is  said  to  develop  15  hp. 

The  disk  clutch  with  brake  provided  has  a  neutral 
position,  which  disconnects  the  spindle  from  the  gear- 
ing, removing  the  fly  wheel  effect  of  the  heavy  gears  on 
the  spindle.  This  feature  is  intended  to  save  time  while 
centering  irregular  work  in  a  chuck  or  in  the  machin- 
ing of  smaller  parts  where  chucking  time  is  a  large 
factor.  Twelve  spindle  speeds  are  available,  these  be- 
ing conveniently  manipulated  by  the  three  handles 
shown  in  the  front  of  the  head.     The  range  of  the  16 


Gear-Head  Engine  Lathe  Arranged  for  Belt  or.  Direct  Motor 

Drive.     Either  the  rod  at  top  or  handle  at  front  is  furnished 

for  starting   or  stopping 

in.  lathe  illustrated  is  from  13.5  to  400  r.p.m.,  in  geo- 
metrical progression.  The  full  range  of  these  changes 
is  said  to  be  made  in  12  seconds. 

As  an  example  of  the  wide  adaptability  of  the  new 
machines  for  general  shop  conditions,  the  16-in.  ma- 
chine shown  is  stated  to  machine  work  at  full  swing 
of  the  lathe  at  a  cut  speed  of  55  "4  ft.  per  min.  Smaller 
work  can  be  machined  at  similarly  economical  speeds. 
%-in.  work  for  instance  being  operated  at  54  ft.  per  min. 


The  M.  S.  Little  Mfg.  Co.,  151  New  Park  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  A.  J.  Beaton  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  are  to 
merge.  Full  details  will  not  be  available  until  next 
month,  when  stockholders  vote  on  the  consolidation. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  moving  of  the  New  Britain 
company's  equipment  to  Hartford. 


Progress  in  Human  Relations  in  Industry 

Wages  Not  the  Only  Factor  in  Making  Men  Contented 
— Mistakes  in  Employee  Representa- 
tion Plans 

BY   R.   H.   WEITZEL* 


RELATIONS  between  employers  and  employees  in 
future  are  of  greater  moment  and  of  more  pro- 
found significance  in  their  influence  upon  the 
future  life  of  the  nation  than  any  other  one  matter 
which  concerns  us  to-day.  The  proper  solution  of  these 
problems  depends  upon  the  success  with  which  the  man- 
agement on  the  one  hand  and  the  worker  on  the  other 
are  able  to  view  each  other's  position  with  reasonable- 
ness. 

The  happenings  of  the  last  few  months  are  likely 
to  give  the  impression  that  high  wages  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  men  in  industry  satisfied  and  con- 
tented. However,  those  of  us  who  have  had  to  handle 
the  details  of  any  considerable  operation  in  industry 
know  that  this  is  a  mistake.  We  are  all  wage  earners, 
whether  we  work  for  day's  wages  or  for  a  salary,  and 
we  all  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  happy  on  com- 
paratively small  pay,  even  though  the  work  is  very 
hard,  if  other  things  in  connection  with  our  employ- 
ment are  satisfactory. 

We  have  all  seen  men  leave  their  jobs  for  one  offer- 
ing higher  pay,  and  soon  be  anxious  to  return  to  the 
old  job  at  the  old  pay,  and  to  work  for  the  old  boss. 
Satisfactory  living  and  working  conditions  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  the  "boss"  is,  after  all,  the  big 
factor.  The  laborer  is  not  any  different  in  this  respect 
from  the  clerk,  foreman,  superintendent  or  manager. 
All  of  us  measure  the  value  of  our  jobs  to  a  larger 
extent  than  we  realize  by  the  relationships  we  sustain 
with  our  immediate  superiors. 

Representative  Plans 

Up  until  perhaps  ten  years  ago,  thousands  of  em- 
ployees in  industry  had  never  seen  an  officer  of  the 
company  except  those  connected  with  the  local  manage- 
ment, and  had  no  means  by  which  they  could  take  up 
a  grievance  except  with  their  foremen  and  through 
their  owti  individual  efforts.  Many  thousands  of  them 
now  have  representatives,  chosen  by  themselves,  who 
can,  when  they  think  it  necessary,  take  up  any  matter 
concerning  their  employment  or  living  conditions  with 
higher  officers  of  the  management,  and  feel  confident 
of  receiving  sympathetic  consideration. 

This  new  method  of  dealing  with  employees  was 
such  a  I'adical  departure  from  what  had  been  the  prac- 
tice for  so  many  years  that  naturally  a  great  many 
mistakes  were  made,  and  the  most  common  mistake, 
to  my  mind,  was  that  the  machinery  employed  failed 
to  consider  the  foreman.  The  plan  usually  provided 
for  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  company  with  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  without  the  foremen 
being  present. 

The   Foreman's   Position 

The  foreman  had  been  trained  to  feel  that  his  au- 
thority was  supreme;  he  hired  or  fired  as  he  pleased, 
and  made  his  own  rules  of  discipline  and  enforced  them. 
He  suddenly  found  that  his  subordinates  had  a  way  of 
going  around  him  or  over  his  head,  and  I  think  some- 
times the  management  was  inclined  to  listen  to  one 
side  of  the  story  and  form  judgments  before  hearing 
what  the  foreman  had  to  say.  Much  better  results 
would  have  been  obtained  at  the  start  if  the  foreman 
had  been  called  in  and  had  explained  to  him  the  neces- 
sity for  the  change,  and  had  an  effort  been  made  to 
get  his  sympathetic  co-operation.  This  mistake,  I 
think,  has  been  to  a  large  extent  corrected,  and  the 
foremen  have  been  made  to  see  the  justice  of  the  new 

•General  manager  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Pueblo.  Col. 
tFrom  an  address  at  a  conference  on  human  relations  in 
industry  held  at  Estes  Park,   Col.,  July  2S-30. 


arrangement,  and  are  now  working  sympathetically 
with  the  new  methods.  It  is  obvious  that  little  real 
progress  can  be  made  except  with  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  foreman.  He  is  really  the  most  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  industrial  management. 

To  my  mind,  the  modern  industrial  organization  is 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  a  modern  central  power 
plant,  with  a  generating  station,  step-up  transformers, 
transmission  lines,  step-down  transformers,  low  ten- 
sion lines,  controllers  and  motors.  The  president,  or 
board  of  directors,  represent  the  central  station.  They 
devise  and  initiate  the  policy.  The  policy  may  be  of 
the  very  highest  character,  and  the  officials  may  have 
the  highest  aims  and  ideals,  just  as  the  power  plant 
may  have  the  best  boilers,  the  best  fuel,  good  water, 
good  draft,  and  efficient  engines  and  generators,  but 
if  the  transmission  line  is  weak,  has  too  small  copper 
or  poor  joints,  the  voltage  will  not  be  delivered  to  the 
step-down  transformers  at  the  point  of  operation.  If 
the  connection  between  the  president  and  the  operating 
people  is  weak  and  has  not  a  good  transformer,  the 
operating  official  will  not  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  at 
headquarters.  Lack  of  co-operation  between  managers 
and  superintendents,  or  between  superintendents  and 
foremen  corresponds  to  bad  joints  in  the  transmission 
line.  You  may  have  capable  men,  just  as  you  may  have 
good  wire  of  sufficient  size,  but  if  they  are  not  hooked 
together  properly  and  do  not  co-operate,  you  will  have 
the  same  result  as  you  get  from  a  poor  joint  on  the 
transmission  line.  The  foreman  represents  the  con- 
troller. Very  often  a  controller  is  put  in  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  is  too  small  to  carry  the  current  necessary. 
The  result  is  that  it  heats  up  and  burns  out.  All  the 
other  factors  from  the  plant,  through  the  transmission 
line,  transformers,  and  up  to  the  controller  may  be 
perfect,  and  if  the  controller  has  poor  contacts,  or  is  too 
small,  the  motor  will  not  operate  properly.  There  may 
be  men  of  the  highest  type,  from  the  president  dowai, 
they  may  all  co-operate,  but  if  the  foreman  who  has  the 
direct  control  of  the  labor  is  too  light  for  the  job,  or 
heats  up  too  quickly,  the  operation  will  be  poor. 

Selection   of   Foremen 

The  foremen  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  last  few  years,  and  very  properly  so. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  managers  and  superintendents 
are  paying  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  character 
of  men  they  select  for  foremen.  In  former  years  the 
principal  qualifications  for  a  foreman  were  that  he  be 
a  good  hustler  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  In  fact,  not  so  many  years  ago  I  believe  foremen 
were  selected  for  their  driving  qualities.  We  still  need 
the  foremen  with  knowledge  of  the  work  and  plenty 
of  initiative  and  hustling  ability,  but  we  now  feel  that 
we  need  a  foreman  who  is  a  leader  rather  than  a  driver. 
The  foreman's  position  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in 
all  the  chain  of  industrial  management.  Besides  having 
the  initiative,  energy,  skill  and  executive  ability,  to  be 
successful  to-day,  he  must  be  patient,  tactful,  consid- 
erate, thoughtful,  and  above  all,  honest,  friendly  and 
sympathetic.  What  cannot  the  foreman  accomplish 
who  is  able  to  impress  his  subordinates  with  the  feeling 
that  he  is  always  ready  to  assist  the  incompetent  with 
advice,  to  overlook  small  and  unintentional  mistakes, 
to  talk  over  with  them  their  small  difficulties,  whether 
connected  with  the  work  or  outside  their  employment? 

I  know  that  many  believe  that  only  the  sternest  dis- 
cipline will  produce  results  and  that  any  unbending  on 
the  part  of  a  superior  tends  to  produce  inefficiency.  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  no  greater  fallacy  exists. 
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HIGH-SPEED  BROACHING  UNIT 

Increased  Production  Claimed  for  New  Hydraulic 
Machine — Features  Described 

Increased  production  ranging  from  75  to  200  per 
cent  over  the  usual  type  of  single  or  double-pull  broach- 
ing equipment  is  claimed  for  the  new  hydraulic  broach- 
ing machine  illustrated,  a  product  of  the  Oilgear  Co., 
Milwaukee.  The  features  underlying  the  increased 
output  include  the  higher  speed  available,  360  in.  per 
min.  maximum;  practically  unlimited  choice  of  speeds; 
and  the  automatic  control  of  the  cutting  and  return 
strokes,  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Decreased 
unit  labor  cost  and  lower  unit  power  cost  are  also 
claimed. 

As  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  the 
production  figures  of  the  work  of  broaching  four  solid 
keys  in  a  differential  gear,  114  in.  bore  by  2  in.  long, 
and  of  0.22  carbon  steel  are  given.  The  cutting  speed 
was  288  in.  per  min.  and  the  return  speed,  312  in. 
There  were  two  broaches  in  the  set  and  the  draws  per 
hour  were  said  to  average  14.5.  The  maximum  horse- 
power used  was  SVa  for  a  cutting  time  of  6^  sec. 

The  company's  standard  type  MD  variable-delivery 
pump  is  used  and  delivers  a  steady  flow  of  oil  to  a 
double-acting  cylinder,  the  piston  rod  of  which  is  con- 
nected to  a  sliding  head,  which  operates  on  ways  in  a 
U-shaped  trough.  The  amount  of  oil  delivered  to  the 
cylinder  depends  on  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
pump,  which  can  be  varied  from  zero  to  a  maximum. 


Hydraulic  Broaching  Machine.  The  illustra- 
tion at  the  right  is  of  the  rear  end  and  shows 
the  pump.  Slight  variations  in  speeds  within 
the  limits  of  48  and   360   in.  per  minute   i.s  a 


main  cylinder  on  an  adjustable  support.  The  pulling 
capacity  is  16,000  lb.,  equivalent  to  that  required  by  a 
2-in.  square  broach,  and  the  stroke  50  in.  The  diameter 
of  the  hole  in  the  face  plate  is  5  in.  and  the  vertical  ad- 
justment of  the  drawhead  l%in.  above  and  below  cen- 
ter. A  10  hp.  motor  is  used.  The  floor  space  occupied 
is  26  in.  by  16  ft.,  and  the  weight  of  the  machine  2900 
lb.,  net. 


Orders  for  Locomotive  Castings 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Aug.  29. — An  order  to  furnish 
castings  for  45  locomotives  booked  by  the  Lima  Loco- 
motive Works  was  secured  Friday  by  the  Ohio  Steel 
Foundry  Co.,  which  has  plants  in  Springfield  and  Lima. 
The  locomotives  are  to  be  built  for  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  Railroad  Co.  During  the  past  60  days,  the 
company  has  been  awarded  orders  for  locomotive  cast- 
ings for  180  engines,  including  the  order  just  received. 
The  Springfield  and  Lima  plants  will  be  rushed  with 
work  for  months.  Substantial  orders  for  miscellaneous 
castings  for  agricultural  and  motor  truck  companies 
are  being  received.     Indications  are  that  the  force  at 


The  speed  of  the  piston  travel  being  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  the  oil  pumped  into  the  cylinder,  this  speed 
can  be  changed  at  will  by  changing  the  stroke  of  the 
pump.  It  is  emphasized  that  it  is  this  method  of  con- 
trolling the  speed,  together  with  the  even  flow  of  oil  de- 
livered by  this  type  of  pump,  that  makes  it  possible  to 
use  higher  speeds  than  usual.  Tlie  cutting  stroke  is 
started  without  shock  and  the  pull  is  steady.  The 
choice  of  speed  within  the  limits  of  48  in.  and  AdO  in. 
per  min.  is  practically  unlimited  for  either  the  cutting 
or  return  stroke  and  slight  variations  are  easily  ob- 
tainable. This  range  permits  selection  of  correct 
speeds  for  different  materials  and  broaches. 

The  speed  of  the  return  stroke  is  adjustable  inde- 
pendently of  that  selected  for  the  cutting  stroke.  Auto- 
matic stops  are  provided;  these  being  set  for  any  de- 
sired length  of  stroke  and  the  stroke  remaining  fixed. 
Reversal  of  the  machine  is  by  simply  pressing  a  push 
button,  the  control  being  also  set  for  automatic  re- 
versing. An  emergency  lever  is  provided  for  stopping 
the  machine  instantly  at  any  point  of  the  stroke. 
Quick-acting  relief  valves  intended  to  prevent  the  pull- 
ing apart  or  the  buckling  of  a  broach  are  provided. 
One  of  the  valves  is  mounted  on  the  cutting  end  and 
another  on  the  return  end.  They  automatically  re- 
lieve the  pressure  and  stop  the  machine  when  the  pres- 
sure builds  up  to  a  predetermined  point. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  vertical  belts  from  the  line 
6haft   or   motor,   the   latter   being   mounted   above   the 


the  Springfield  plant  will  soon  be  increased.     At  pres- 
ent 200  men  are  employed. 

The  Lima  plant  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.  has 
been  running  full  time  for  the  last  seven  months.  The 
Springfield  plant  has  also  been  speeding  up.  The  Lima 
plant  turns  out  heavy  castings  and  the  Springfield 
works  makes  the  light  castings.  The  company  is 
equipped  to  handle  the  business  coming  to  it.  The  only 
handicap  at  present  is  the  scarcity  of  material.  Owing 
to  the  strike  some  rolling   mills  cannot  furnish  steel. 

High  Cost  of  Strikes 

Although  industrial  disputes  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  numbered  only  2.-.7,  outside 
the  coal,  railroad  and  printing  strikes,  a  very  favorable 
showing  as  compared  with  any  of  the  past  four  years, 
the  loss  in  wages  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  of  these 
years,  according  to  a  report  by  the  bureau  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  strikers  in  Pennsylvania  lost  in  wages  a  total  ot 
$117  540,466,  this  being  exclusive  of  the  railroad  shop- 
men's strike,  which  did  not  begin  until  the  end  of  the 
period  Striking  coal  miners  are  estimated  to  have  lost 
a  total  of  $114,502,914.  Adding  the  further  losses  since 
June  30  makes  a  total  approaching  $200,000,000.  In 
1921,  in  1210  labor  disputes,  the  strikers  lost  in  wages 
$38,375,104. 


Call  for  Higher  German  Export  Duties 

Great  Increase  in  Home  Demand — Exports  Confined  Largely  to 

Highly  Finished  Products — Lahor  Scarcity — 

Discarding  8-Hour  Day 


Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  9. — The  question  facing 
producers  is  the  shortage  of  fuel  and  skilled  labor. 
For  the  first  time  on  record  the  Steel  Syndicate  has 
twice  raised  its  prices  with  only  an  eight  days  inter- 
val. The  agitation  for  reintroduction  of  compulsory 
maximum  prices  (abolished  in  April,  1921)  for  Steel 
Syndicate  products  continues.  (The  Berlin  cable  of 
Aug.  20,  published  in  THE  IRON  Age  of  .A.ug.  24,  page 
492,  reported  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  by  the  Iron 
Trade  Association.)  The  complaint  of  consumers  is 
that  the  syndicate  is  exploiting  the  general  scarcity 
in  order  to  raise  its  rates  more  than  is  justified  by 
the  rise  in  production  cost. 

Exporters'  profits  in  marks  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  exchange  collapse;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  aim  of  getting  some  of  the  extra  profits 
for  the  public,  has  submitted  to  the  Reichswirtschafts- 
rat  a  bill  doubling  the  export  duties  on  iron  and  steel. 
These  duties  are  mostly  around  6  per  cent  and  on  no 
goods  do  they  exceed  10  per  cent.  Exporters  and  vari- 
ous bodies,  including  the  German  Trade  and  Industry 
Congress,  are  opposing  the  bill,  declaring  that  a  sys- 
tem of  rigid  export  duties,  which  cannot  be  rapidly 
adapted  to  varying  exchange  conditions,  must  fail. 
For  heavy  iron  and  steel  the  export  duty  question  is 
not  important,  as  the  scarcity  is  so  great  that  imports 
actually  exceeded  exports  in  recent  months. 

The  prices  of  finished  metal  goods,  machinery,  elec- 
tro-technical plant,  etc.,  are  far  below  world  market 
level  at  present  exchange.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitting's 
index  for  Aug.  1  shows  that  the  mark  prices  of  finished 
goods  average  85%  fold  more  than  in  1914.  At  the 
mark's  present  gold  exchange  of  around  200  to  1, 
gold  prices  of  finished  goods  are  therefore  less  than 
half  those  of  1914;  and  a  heavy  export  duty  could  be 
levied  without  danger  of  causing  under-selling  by 
foreign  competitors.  As  instance,  the  latest  standard 
price  of  the  best  quality  full-sized  German  typewriters, 
corresponding  in  ambitions  if  not  in  quality  to  the  dear- 
est American  machines,  is  only  20,000  marks  (or  at  ex- 
change of  800  m.  only  $25  and  at  1200  m.  nearer  $17). 

The  shortage  of  pig  iron  is  acute.  Lack  of  coke  in 
-July  caused  some  smelting  works  to  reduce  output, 
and  the  use  by  other  works  of  dear  English  fuel  was 
A  factor  making  for  higher  prices. 

The  home  demand  for  semi-finished  material  is  enor- 
mous; and  foreign  demand,  though  small,  cannot  be 
satisfied.  In  railroad  permanent  way  material,  the 
works  are  behindhand  with  their  orders  for  the  State, 
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and  the  private  demand  for  light  and  mine  rails  cannot 
be  met.  In  early  July,  export  was  checked  by  the  fact 
that  German  prices  had  about  reached  foreign  leveds, 
and  after  the  new  mark  drop  changed  this,  the  home 
demand  grew  so  enormously  that  there  is  practically 
an  embargo  on  export.  One  cause  here  is  a  sudden 
revival  of  building.  Bars  and  girders  are  in  great 
demand;  and  the  supply  has  long  been  inadequate. 
Even  in  exports  the  last  monthly  trade  report  shows 
exports  of  only  40,780  metric  tons  of  these  rolled  prod- 
ucts against  imports  of  51,220  tons.  The  same  is  true 
of  tubes,  of  which  exports  were  4950  tons  against 
16,971  tons  imports. 

The  increasing  tendency  is  to  consume  the  relatively 
cheap  heavy  and  semi-finished  metal  in  home  manufac- 
turing, and  to  export  high-priced  machines  and  other 
highly  finished  goods.  This  policy  is  leading  to  an  ever 
greater  insufficiency  of  skilled  labor.  The  number  of 
unemployed  on  July  1,  1920,  was  322,923;  on  July  1, 
1921,  it  was  314,475,  and  on  July  1,  1922,  19,864.  The 
last  figure  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  normal  unem- 
ployment in  good  pre-war  years.  Reports  from  West- 
phalia show  that  the  8-hr.  day  is  being  increasingly 
broken  in  the  heavy  metal  branches.  The  Upper  Pro- 
vincial Court  of  Cologne  has  decided  on  appeal  that 
violation  of  the  8-hr.  law  by  employers  is  not  punish- 
able if  the  employees  are  consenting  parties. 

New  iron  ore  fields  have  been  discovered  at  Wolf- 
enbuettel  in  Brunswick,  and  a  concession  to  mine  has 
been  granted.  Ore  prices  have  risen  rapidly.  Sieger- 
land  Rostspat  being  now  1922  m.  per  metric  ton,  as 
against  750  m.  at  end  of  1921  and  19 Vz  m.  in  1914. 
The  Mannesmann  Tubes  Co.  has  absorbed  the  Berg- 
werks  A.  G.  Consolidation.  The  Association  of  Electro- 
Technical  Concerns  reports  that  Germany  in  this 
branch  has  lost  her  pre-war  rank  of  leading  exporter. 
In  1913,  the  order  was  Germany,  England,  United 
States,  France  and  Switzerland.  The  present  order  is 
United  States,  England,  Germany,  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. In  1913  Germany's  exports  were  52  per  cent 
of  those  of  all  five,  England's  22  per  cent,  and  the 
United  States'  16  per  cent;  in  1921  the  United  States' 
proportion  was  40  per  cent,  England's  28  per  cent,  and 
Germany's  21  per  cent.  Former  enemy  countries  ex- 
clude German  electrical  products,  and  some  of  the 
former  neutrals  have  imposed  customs  barriers  and 
import  prohibitions.  The  monthly  value  of  German 
electrical  exports  in  1921  averaged  12,000,000  gold 
marks  against  30,000,000  gold  marks  in  1913. 


Their   Spread   and   Their   Impression    on   Import 
Countries — American  Engineer's  Report 

"The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  American 
manufacturers  will  receive  inquiries  from  oversea 
countries  to  furnish  goods  according  to  the  German 
national  standards,  and  it  behooves  us  to  plan  in  time 
to  meet  such  conditions." 

This  statement  is  contained  in  a  communication  to 
the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  from 
Oscar  R.  Wikander,  an  American  engineer,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  represented  the 
committee  in  conferences  concerning  the  international 
standardization  of  ball  bearings.  Describing  the  great 
strides  in  standardization  that  have  been  made  by  Ger- 
man industries  during  the  last  few  years  and  the  im- 
portant foreigrn  trade  advantages  accruing  to  German 
industries  because  of  their  intense  standardization 
activities,  Mr.  Wikander  said: 

There    is   no   doubt   that   one    of    the    main    reasons   why 
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forward-looking'  Germans  force  their  standardization  worli  is 
because  they  want  to  introduce  German  standards  in  tlie 
great  importing  countries,  and  possibly  in  the  whole  world. 
Many  European  countries  follow  the  German  lead  very 
closely.  The  great  German  deliveries  in  kind  to  France  will 
no  doubt  be  made  as  far  as  feasible  according  to  German 
standards,  thereby  introducing  them  in  that  country. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  "Normenausschuss 
der  Deutschen  Industrie,"  an  organization  corresponding  to 
our  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  was  formed 
but  the  amount  of  work  which  it  has  already  accomplished 
is  stupendous.  It  has  already  issued  several  hundred  sheets 
of  approved  standards,  and  about  twice  as  many  are  already 
published  as  proposed  standards.  By  personal  investigation 
I  found  that  the  great  output  of  standa'-ds  was  merely  due  to 
the  enormous  efforts  put  forth  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  interested  pprtles. 

This  enthusiasm  is  due  to  a  more  or  less  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  economic  value  of  standardization,  and  to 
the  very  generally  accepted  opinion  that  a  standardized  indus- 
tr>'  would  be  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in  Germany's 
struggle  for  economic  rehabilitation  and  financial  recon- 
struction. 

To  give  a  concrete  illustration:  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
a  syndicate  of   19    German   manufacturers  and  one   Swedish 
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manufacturer  were  executing  an  order  for-.  700  locomotives 
for  Russia,  all  of  the  same  design,  and  every  part  in  every 
one  of  them  was  being  made  interchangeable  with  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  all  the  others,  all  parts  having  been  manu- 
factured to  the  same  fits  and  tolerances.  This  feature  will 
have  the  great  advantage  of  permitting  the  Rus.sian  railroads 
to  use  any  disabled  locomotive  as  a  store  of  spare  parts  for  all 
the  others.  It  is  easy  to  realize  what  great  a3vantages  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  locomotives  will  have  over  those  of 
other  nations  when  competing  on  the  basis  of  .such  specifi- 
catiomi.  and  this  example  illustrates  the  economic  advantage 
which  can  be  gained  by  German  industry  in  introducing  its 
standards  in  all  countries  importing  mechanical  equipment. 
Another  error  in  our  conception  of  German  standardization 
is  the  belief  that  the  '  Normenaus-schuss"  is  autocratic  in  its 
methods  and  is  not  in  as  close  contact  with  the  industries  as 
our  own  standardizing  bodies.  1  found,  on  the  contrary,  that 
absolutely  the  same  methods  are  used  there  as  here  to 
arrive  at  national  standards.  It  is  a  large  organization,  built 
up  along  the  same  lines  as  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards   Committee.      Its    personnel   consists    of   the    same    high 


grade  type  of  men,  only  there  are  more  of  them  and  their 
work  is  greatly  facilitated  on  account  of  the  eager  response 
from  the  German  industry,  whose  leaders  look  to  standard- 
ization as  one  of  their  greatest  hopes  for  salvation. 

It  was  proposed  that  they  should  send  to  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee  all  the  drafts  of  any 
importance  submitted  to  their  own  committees  for  consid- 
eration, so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  Ameri- 
can comments  on  important  propositions,  which  might  be  of 
value  in  making  final  decisions.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  keep  the 
"Normenausschuss"  posted  on  its  more  important  work. 
England  seems  to  have  realized  fully  the  importance  of 
recognition  of  her  standards,  and  is  trying  to  force  the 
adoption  of  them  in  her  colonies  and  dominions. 

In  conclusion.  I  hope  that  the  example  of  the  German 
engineers  and  manufacturers  may  spur  us  to  make  equally 
large  contributions  in  work  and  money  to  the  cause  of  stand- 
ardization, and  that  our  leading  engineers  may  try  to  realize 
the  enormous  economic  importance  of  both  national  and 
international  standards. 


FRENCH  MARKET  IMPROVED 

Price    Tendency    Is    Upward — Export.*    Aided    b> 

Strikes  in  United  States — The  Blast 

Furnace  Status 


(Special  Co7~respondence) 

Pauis,  Aug.  17.  —  The  iron  and  steel  market  is 
showing  a  real  ifnprovement.  Inland  markets  are  af- 
fected and  prices  are  firm,  with  a  rising  tendency.  But 
the  improvement  has  been  caused  principally  by  the 
progress  of  exports,  favored  by  the  rise  of  British  cur- 
rency; strikes  in  the  United  States,  which  permit 
I-'rench  and  Belgian  producers  to  supplement  decreas- 
ing American  supplies  in  export  markets;  also  the  ex- 
treme instability  of  the  German  mark,  which  prevents 
German  producers  from  booking  forward  orders. 

On  June  30,  of  the  220  blast  furnaces  in  France, 
91  wei-e  in  blast  (2  less  than  on  May  31).  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  situation  in  Lorraine  on  Aug.  11: 

Total  In 

Furnaces         Blast 

de   Wendei    18  13 

Hagondange     6  4 

Knutange    10  o 

Rombas S  6 

Terres  Rouges 

Audun-le-Tiche    4  2 

Ottanges   '.  1 

Redange-Dilling    ..  ::  0 

Thionville 

Society    Lorraine     -Miuicrc     et 

Metallurgique    4  i! 

Uckange 

Acifries  de  Nord  et  Lorraine.  ...        6  - 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  France  pro- 
duced 2,261,000  tons  of  p:g  iron  and  2,045,000  tons  of 
steel. 

Iron  Ore. — On  Aug.  9  the  French  Railway  Board 
increased  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  the  previous 
reduction  on  rail  transportation  rates  for  exported  iron 
ore.  The  prior  reduction  of  5  per  cent  for  full  train- 
loads  of  180  tons  and  more  has  been  supplemented  by 
a  reduction  of  4  per  cent  on  shipments  of  120  to  180 
tons.  A  revision  of  the  whole  rate  schedule  will  be 
made  in  October. 

Coke.— The  adjusted  price  of  German  reparations 
coke  delivered  to  French  blast  furnaces  will  be  main- 
tained for  September  at  97  fr.,  at  the  frontier. 

Pig  Iron. — Foundry  iron  is  slightly  firmer.  The  cur- 
rent price  is  205  to  210  fr. 

Negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  Comptoir  des 
Fontcs  Hematites  have  failed,  and  the  Comptoir  stands 
dissolved  as  from  Aug.  31.  The  dissolution  of  the  Comp- 
toir des  Fontes  Hematites  is  generally  deplored,  as  was 
the  dissolution,  last  year,  of  the  Comptoir  des  Fontes 
phosphoreuses  de  Longwy,  to  which  may  be  attributed 
the  bad  state  of  the  pig  iron  market. 

British  East  Coast  hematite,  mixed  numbers,  at 
90s.  f.o.b.  (about  250  fr.),  is  now  selling  in  French 
Northern  ports  at  310  to  320  fr. 


Semi-Finished  Steel. — Prices  are  unchanged,  but  the 
inland  demand  has  improved  and  prices  of  billets  and 
fiat  bars  show  a  rising  tendency.  Deliveries  are  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks. 

Works  in  the  North  of  France  are  considering  delay 
in  relighting  their  blast  furnaces,  and  operation  of 
their  rolling  mills  on  semi-finished  steel  products  pur- 
chased in  Lorraine.  It  is  reported  that  one  company  in 
Meurthe-et-Moselle  is  purchasing  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts in  Lorraine. 

Beams. — The  situation  is  quiet  but  the  volume  of 
business  satisfactory.  The  price,  f.o.b.  .Antwerp,  now- 
quoted  for  export  is  385  to  390  fr.  (Belgian),  or  365 
to  370  fr.  (French).  Some  small  tonnages  have  been 
booked  by  French  works,  notably  for  India. 

Rails. — The  French  railroads  have  not  yet  allocated 
their  orders  for  rails.  Lorraine  works  havS  taken 
orders  for   nunc   rails  in   France  and  in  Germany. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — The  demand  for  rolled 
merchant  products  has  improved  and  prices  are  ris- 
ing. The  basis  price  is  now  430  to  440  fr.  in  the  East 
and  in  Lorraine.  A  good  demand  for  angles  is  re- 
ported, and  the-  Cie.  du  Chemin  de  For  d'Orleans  has 
placed  an  order  for  angles  (used  in  electrification 
work)  at  395  fr. 

Sheets. — The  situation  in  the  sheet  market  is  im- 
proving. Orders  in  August  are  better  than  in  July, 
which  was  a  better  month  than  June.  No  advance  in 
price  has  been  indicated  by  the  Comptoir  des  Toles, 
but  the  concession  formerly  made  on  light  sheets  to 
induce  purchasers  to  buy  ahead  has  been  discontinued. 
British  offers  of  sheets  are  appearing  again  in  the 
import  market. 

Steel  Wire. — Prices  are  firmer  at  460  to  480  francs. 

Castings. — Previous  improvement  continues  but 
prices  are  low.  Recently  a  Western  foundry  booked  an 
order  for  conssinets  from  the  French  State  Railways 
at  445  fr. 

Scrap. — The  following  prices  are  now  quoted  per 
metric  ton,  on  truck  at  selling  works: 

Fr. 

Machinery    scrap    .  .      200 

Cast-iron   scrap    ...      l.'ifl 

Turnings 130 
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British  Steel  E.vports  and  Imports  in  July 

British  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  July,  according 
to  a  cable  to  Commerce  Reports,  were  251,743  gross 
tons,  a  considerable  improvement  over  those  for  June 
which  were  23(;.298  tons  but  less  than  those  in  May  at 
272,437  tons.  Imports  in  July  were  55,893  tons  as  com- 
pared with  52,775  tons  in  June  and  60,939  tons  in  May. 


Aluminum  producing  firms  in  England  have  been 
asked  to  supply  Bulgaria  with  enough  aluminum  to  pro- 
duce coins  of  1  and  2  leva  denominations  to  the  total 
nominal  value  of  60,000,000  leva.  This  is  in  connection 
with  a  new  law  permitting  the  use  of  aluminum  for  this 
purpose.  At  normal  exchange  the  lev  is  valued  at 
19.3c.;  at  present,  however,  $1  will  purchase  about 
150  leva. 
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Detroit  Does  Not  Take  Gloomy  View 

Some  Manufacturers  Are  Hopeful  Despite  Announcement  of  Flan 

to  Close  Ford  Plants — Coal  Being  Delivered 

to  Foundries  More  Freelv 


Deh'ROit,  Aug.  28. — Despite  the  announcement  last 
Saturday  of  the  plan  for  closing  the  Ford  plants,  De- 
troit is  not  in  a  gloomy  condition.  The  distinct  im- 
pression is  that  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  the  reason 
for  the  Ford  announcement  has  not  been  told.  Other 
manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion  that  conditions  are 
improving  to  a  moderate  extent.  Coal  is  being  more 
freely  received  by  leading  dealers  and  deliveries  to 
foundries  are  more  satisfactory.  There  is  a  chance 
lor  decided  improvement  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Ford  Announcement 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  announced  that  its  three  local 
plants,  Highland  Park,  River  Rouge  and  Lincoln  Motor, 
would  close  Sept.  1(5.  By  that  time,  according  to  Mr. 
Ford's  \'iew,  with  coal  receipts  continuing  at  their  pres- 
ent rate,  its  reserve  stocks  would  be  exhausted  and  it 
would  have  on  hand  only  sufficient  fuel  to  bank  its  one 
active  blast  furnace  and  keep  its  coke  ovens  warm.  In 
making  the  announcement,  Henry  Ford  said  this  deci- 
sion was  arrived  at  because  his  companies  "were  con- 
fronted by  the  situation  that,  under  the  present  han- 
dling of  coal,  there  would  never  be  a  time  when  they 
would  have  sufficient  coal  to  operate  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  plants  simultaneously.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  they  must  close  down  sooner  or  later.  We 
wish  to  keep  enough  coal  to  keep  our  furnaces  and  coke 
ovens  warm :  to  let  them  get  cold  would  cause  us  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars." 

Shipments  Suspended 

Mr.  Ford  further  announced  that  notices  to  suspend 
shipment  had  been  sent  out  by  telegraph  to  nearly  2000 
concerns  supplying  his  companies  vdth  materials  and 
parts.  In  the  local  Ford  plants,  probably  55,000  men 
are  now  employed,  turning  out  about  5200  cars  per 
day,  while  the  assembling  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  employ  some  30,000  additional. 

This  announcement  followed  several  curtailment 
steps  calculated  to  stretch  the  Ford  coal  supply  to  the 
limit.  Two  or  three  months  ago,  shipments  of  pig  iron 
to  concerns  making  Ford  parts  were  either  reduced  to 
the  exact  tonnages  required  or  were  cut  off  completely, 
and  two  weeks  ago  all  outside  shipments  of  both  coke 
and  pig  iron  were  discontinued.  Announcement  was 
then  made  Wednesday  that  the  tractor  plant  would 
close,  and  Saturday  the  decision  was  reached  to  close 
the  entire  three  plants. 

In  the  face  of  this  announcement,  it  is  interesting 


to  note  that,  as  a  whole,  Detroit  industries  have  held 
their  own  through  August,  with  employment  near  the 
maximum  for  the  year. 

This  is  shown  by  the  Employers'  Association  re- 
port. The  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  bore  all  the 
earmarks  of  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in  employment 
where  the  figures  dropped  from  183,000  to  181,000  dur- 
ing this  second  week,  but  were  regained  during  the 
third  week  and  present  figures  are  approximately  at 
the  peak  of  the  year,  or  183,000.  These  figures  do  not 
yet  include  the  retrenchment  at  the  River  Rouge  trac- 
tor plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  where  from  3000  to 
(5000  men  were  notified  of  an  indefinite  suspension  of 
operation  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  22.  The  Ford  Tractor 
Co.  has  accordingly  withheld  shipments  of  castings  and 
other  material  for  tractor  assembly. 

Pig  Iron  Distribution  Curtailed 

Priority  measures  within  the  Ford  Company  have 
likewise  curtailed  the  distribution  of  pig  iron  to  their 
outside  sources  for  castings.  Consequently,  there  has 
been  a  rush  of  these  melters  to  cover  on  pig  iron  re- 
quirements and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  in 
iron  from  unusual  sources. 

Probably  on  an  average  the  public  utilities  com- 
panies are  no  worse  off  for  fuel  than  they  were  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  The  week  was  marked  by  a  particu- 
larly acrimonious  exchange  of  courtesies  between  State 
Fuel  Administrator  William  W.  Potter  and  Federal 
Administrator  H.  B.  Spencer.  A  disturbing  factor 
of  the  week  was  a  scarcity  of  open  top  equipment,  due 
to  the  mandate  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  this  equipment  be  returned  to  the  mines 
empty.  There  has  been  some  scarcity  of  box  and  auto- 
mobile cars  for  some  time  past,  so  that  this  will  be  an 
added  incentive  to  greater  "drive-aways"  from  the  au- 
tomobile plants.  The  Saginaw  district  mines  are  get- 
ting into  production,  but  their  normal  markets  are 
within  a  100-mile  radius  and  Michigan  as  a  whole  de- 
pends on  outside  sources  for  its  fuel. 

The  automobile  industry,  particularly  in  the  lighter 
cars,  while  not  at  the  year's  peak  of  production,  has  not 
shown  the  usual  and  predicted  seasonal  slump.  In  nu- 
merous cases,  production  is  hampered  by  lack  of  raw 
and  assembling  materials,  sheets  being  a  determining 
factor.  Manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  get  their 
quota  of  sheets  even  where  they  are  protected  by  sev- 
eral sources  of  supply  on  this  material,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  sheet  manufacturers  do  not  produce 
their  own  steel. 


Dissension  Among  Unions  in  Connellsville  Resjion 


Uniontown,  Pa.,  Aug.  28. — Posting  of  notices  of 
the  Sept.  1,  1920,  scale,  the  highest  ever  paid  in  the 
Connellsville  bituminous  region,  injected  a  new  situa- 
ation  into  the  Connellsville  bituminous  strike  last  week. 
The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  posted  the  notices  of  the 
wage  increase  late  Tuesday  evening,  and  this  action 
was  followed  by  the  posting  of  similar  notices  at  the 
independent  plants  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  posting  of  these  notices  was  the  signal  for 
meetings  at  practically  every  plant  throughout  the 
region  at  which  the  strikers  discussed  the  new  wage 
situation.  The  last  half  of  the  week  saw  no  great  in- 
crease in  return  of  strikers  to  places  in  the  pits  but 
observers  are  watching  with  interest  developments  dur- 
ing this  week. 

The  afternoon  the  new  wage  scale  was  posted, 
union  leaders  were  meeting  delegates  from  each  of  the 
new  union  locals  at  a  convention  held  at  Brownsville 
Junction.     This  meeting  developed  that  there  is  a  de- 


cided split  in  the  union  ranks  with  a  large  element  of 
the  men  desiring  to  return  to  work.  The  fight  came 
over  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  approving  the  wage 
agreement  at  Cleveland,  one  faction  here  opposing  the 
approval  because  the  agreement  was  not  national  in  its 
scope.  While  the  resolution  was  finally  ratified,  it  was 
not  without  a  fight  and  with  indications  that  a  break 
is  more  than  likely  in  the  union  ranks. 

Older  employees  of  the  region  are  leading  in  the 
agitation  for  acceptance  of  the  new  wage  scale  and 
return  to  work.  The  principal  agitation  for  a  fight  to 
the  finish  is  led  by  the  union  organizers  and  the  younger 
workers  in  the  region. 

The  action  of  the  Frick  company  and  independents 
in  posting  the  new  wage  scales  at  this  time  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  Observers  did  not  expect  a  break 
in  the  strikers'  ranks  the  past  week,  but  are  looking  for 
some  drastic  changes  during  the  next  ten  days.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  quite  a  few  of  the  strikers  in  the  region 
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have  returned  to  work  already,  but  not  in  large  num- 
bers. Importation  of  men  continues  into  the  region 
and  the  production  is  being  increased  rapidly.  The 
older  workers  who  are  on  strike  realize  that  the  new 
wage  scale  is  a  lure  for  men  in  other  mining  regions 
and  that  unless  they  return  soon  all  their  places  will 
be  filled  by  outside  workers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
number  of  men  from  union  fields  are  coming  into  the 
region. 

The  new  scale  here  averages  slightly  higher  than 
the  union  scale  and  in  addition  the  workers  have  the 
advantage  of  paying  no  union  dues  and  better  working 
conditions  than  exist  in  the  union  fields. 

Coal  and  coke  shipments  are  showing  big  gains 
throughout  the  regions,  new  records  having  been  set  by 


railroads  each  succeeding  day  this  week.  Shipments 
on  Friday  are  indicative  of  the  production  and  were 
1166  coal  cars  and  290  coke  cars.  Daily  average  ship- 
ments over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  the  Smithfield 
district  during  the  week  were  184  cars,  considered 
above  normal.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  ship- 
ments over  the  entire  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Connellsville 
region  lines.  For  the  week  ending  Aug.  19,  there  was 
an  increase  of  300  cars  over  the  preceding  week  which 
increased  500  cars  over  the  week  preceding  that.  A 
high  water  mark  also  was  reached  last  week  in  river 
shipments  of  coal  and  coke.  On  Friday  26,400  tons  or 
464  cars  of  coal  and  1709  tons  or  36  car^  of  coke  passed 
through  Lock  No.  5  on  the  Monongahela  River  at 
Brownsville. 


Transportation  Problems  in  Valleys  More  Serious 


YOUNGSTOWN,  Aug.  28.— The  transportation  situ- 
ation is  growing  more  serious  in  its  effects  on  the  in- 
dustry. A  sheet  producer  reports  that  it  is  shipping 
four-fifths  of  its  output  in  bad  order  cars.  Another 
company  has  been  shipping  some  sheets  in  open  top 
equipment,  covering  them  as  much  as  possible.  One 
interest  is  using  stock  cars  occasionally  for  the  ship- 
ment of  nails. 

Car  shortage  is  expected  to  prove  more  of  an  im- 
pediment to  the  industry  as  coal  movement  increases. 
Occasionally  refrigerator  cars  are  being  employed  in 
shipping  tin  plate.  Leaders  in  the  industry,  such  as 
President  James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  do  not  believe  better  than  50  per  cent  oper- 
ations are  possible  before  the  close  of  lake  navigation. 

Coal  supply  is  still  wofully  inadequate,  though  the 
outpul  is  increasing  and  the  outlook  in  this  respect,  as 
viewed  by  Valley  executives,  is  much  brighter  than  it 
has  been.  Prices  are  receding  to  between  $5.50  and 
$6,  at  the  mines,  for  coking  coal,  but  these  are  still 
regarded  as  out  of  line  by  industrial  consumers  in  this 
territory,  who  are  making  little  eff"ort  to  buy  in  a  large 
way. 

Inbound  coal  shipments  for  one  large  Valley  pro- 
ducer last  week  varied  from  six  to  10  carloads  per  day, 
whereas  its  normal  consumption  averages  135  cars 
daily. 

Valley  interests  have  posted  notices  at  their  Penn- 
sylvania coal  mines,  re-establishing  the  Sept.  1,  1920, 
wage  scale,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  little  response  on 
the  part  of  the  men.     In  the  non-union  fields,   it  is 

Contractors  Protest 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — Hearing  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  Friday  to  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  on  their 
application  for  the  elimination  of  the  fifth  or  "all  other 
purposes"  classification  of  priorities  for  coal  in  Car 
Service  Order  No.  23  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  and  coal  industries,  but 
they  did  not  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Iron  and 
steel  and  lumber  interests  have  shown  an  interest  in 
the  proposal  because  they  are  included  in  the  fifth 
classification,  which  the  Associated  Contractors  main 
tain  is  superfluous.  The  Associated  Contractors  con- 
tend that  it  is  necessary  to  speed  up  the  movement  of 
building  materials. 

The  only  witness  was  R.  C.  Marshall,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Contractors.  In  the  course  of 
the  hearing,  lasting  less  than  one  hour,  Mr.  Marshall 
submitted  figures  to  justify  the  claim  that  unless  the 
order  was  changed  so  as  to  provide  coal  other  than  for 
uses  specified  in  the  four  preferred  classes  of  priority, 
construction  operations  would  shut  down.  He  admitted 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  cars  for  loading  all  the 
coal  offered,  but  contended  that  no  preference  for  coal 
loading  should  be  given  for  anything  other  than  that 
intended  in  the  four  preferred  classes. 

Commissioner  Aitchison,  in  charge  of  the  hearing, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Distributing 
Committee,  wanted  to  hear  from  industries  on  the 
subject  of  the  service  orders  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 


claimed  that  the  wage  issue  has  now  become  secondary 
to  the  demand  of  the  men  for  recognition  of  the  unions. 
Steel  companies  in  this  territory  operate  their  mines 
either  non-union  or  open  shop. 

Independents  which  have  provided  housing  facilities 
for  their  miners  have  as  yet  made  no  attempt  at  evic- 
tion of  the  men  and  their  families.  One  such  interest, 
though,  is  planning  a  move  in  this  direction,  unless  the 
men  display  a  desire  to  return  to  work.  It  is  felt  that 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  the  urge  for  funds 
will  prompt  many  of  the  workers,  who  have  now  been 
idle  for  nearly  five  months,  to  resume  digging  at  an 
early  date. 

In  view  of  the  improved  outlook,  a  number  of  in- 
terests are  tentatively  sounding  out  the  market  for  coke 
supplies,  among  them  the  TrumbuU-Cliffs  Furnace  Co., 
the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  and  the  Struthers  Furnace 
Co.,  whose  stacks  are  idle.  Blast  furnace  coke  now 
ranges  from  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  against  a  recent  high 
of  $15. 

No  surplus  pig  iron  is  available  in  this  territory. 
The  $35  quotation  still  rules  in  a  nominal  way  on  semi- 
finished material,  but  all  Valley  interests  are  out  of 
the  market.  Non-integrated  rollers  are  still  getting 
sufficient  supplies  to  enable  them  to  maintain  operations 
at  a  normal  rate.  One  such  interest  was  promised 
1000  tons  during  the  week  by  a  Valley  producer. 

Price  advances  covering  the  semi-finished  market 
will  probably  apply  on  fourth  quarter  business.  The 
practice  is  to  adjust  prices  on  such  contract  business 
quarterly. 

Against  Coal  Order 

change  them  quickly  if  conditions  warranted  such 
action,  but  it  was  intimated  that  there  would  be  no- 
further  formal  hearings  regarding  the  question.  It 
was  indicated  by  Commissioner  Aitchison  that  more 
formal  hearings  would  not  be  helpful  because  the  law 
authorizes  the  commission  to  act  without  holding  hear- 
ings. 

Independent  Production  Verj'  Low 

Youngstown,  Aug.  29. — Curtailment  of  iron  and 
steel  production  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys 
is  reaching  to  finishing  lines  in  a  more  decisive  way. 
The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  is  operating  its  by-product  coke 
oven  department  at  30  per  cent,  while  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  but  one  battery  of  six  on  the 
active  list.  Thirteen  tin  plate  mills  at  the  plant  of  the 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.  are  inactive. 

Independent  iron  and  steel  production  is  virtually 
at  the  lowest  rate  this  year.  No  Bessemer  steel  is  be- 
ing produced  by  independents,  and  the  number  of  active 
open  hearths  has  been  reduced  to  30,  of  51.  Only  three 
independent  blast  furnaces  are  operating,  though  the 
Shenango  Furnace  Co.  planned  to  put  its  No.  1  stack 
at  Sharpsville  in  blast. 

This  furnace  will  supply  hot  metal  to  the  Valley 
Mold  &  Iron  Corporation,  supplying  ingot  molds  to 
Valley  open-hearth  departments. 

Bar    production   is   negligible,   as   only   one   unit   is 
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scheduled  at  the  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
for  three  days'  production.  The  company's  plate  mill 
was  placed  on  the  active  list  for  the  same  period. 

Skelp  rolling  has  been  reduced  to  one  mill  each  at 
the  plants  of  the  Republic  and  Sheet  &  Tube  companies. 

A  shortage  of  semi-finished  steel  is  cutting  heavily 
into  the  time  of  rolling  crews  on  blooming  and  bar 
mills.  In  at  least  two  plants,  rolling  mill  crews  are 
working  only  five  and  six  hours  on  a  12-hr.  turn. 

A  gain  of  one  pipe  furnace  over  last  week  brings 
the  total  number  of  operating  mills  to  14,  of  17,  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley. 

Fabricators  are  slowing  down  in  some  departments, 
due  to  inability  to  get  steel  and  depletion  of  stocks. 


Increased  Production  of  Coal 

Washington,  Aug.  29.  —  An  output  of  at  least 
6,000,000  tons  for  the  week  of  Aug.  21-26,  the  twenty- 
first  since  the  strike  began,  was  assured  by  reports  for 


Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey states  in  its  weekly  report  on  coal  production,  but 
additional  tonnage  from  other  districts  that  have  signed 
the  Cleveland  agreement  may  raise  the  total  to  6,250,- 
000  tons.  Production  of  anthracite  remains  practi- 
cally zero.  The  increase  in  production  was  chiefly  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Fair- 
mont and  Panhandle  districts  of  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio.  In  these  districts  collectively  the  daily  rate  of 
production  exceeded  by  156,000  tons,  or  130  per  cent,^ 
that  of  the  week  before.  The  increase  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania was  about  90  per  cent;  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, 40  per  cent;  in  northwest  Virginia,  about  170 
per  cent,  and  in  Ohio,  115  per  cent.  Even  with  an  out- 
put of  6,250,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  a  week,  pro- 
duction is  greatly  below  normal.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921,  production  totaled  9,640,000  tons,  of 
which  7,750,000  tons  was  bituminous.  The  year  before 
that,  the  total  raised  was  13,250,000  tons.  In  com- 
parison with  these  figures,  the  output  last  week  was. 
from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons  short. 


Few  Operators  Oppose  the  Cleveland  Surrender 


Pittsburgh,  Aug.  28. — Crumbling  of  the  opposition 
by  union  coal  operators  to  signing  the  Cleveland  agree- 
ment continues  in  this  district  and  while  companies 
representing  a  large  tonnage  remain  obdurate,  the  be- 
lief prevails  that  many  of  them  will  abandon  their 
stand  during  the  coming  week  and  go  along  with  those 
which  have  signed.  An  interesting  development  over 
the  week  end  has  been  the  acceptance  of  the  Cleveland 
agreement  by  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  and 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  The  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  subsidiary,  resumed  oper- 
ations to-day  in  five  of  its  mines,  while  six  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Union  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Co.  subsidiary,  reopened,  and  also  three 
mines  of  the  Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.,  owned  by  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  Resumption  at  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  mines  should  have  immediate  effect  upon 
the  blast  furnace  and  steel  works  operations  of  that 
company,  since  its  mines  are  located  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  and  it  can  bring  down  practically  all  of  its 
production  by  water  and  thus  avoid  interference  from 
priority  regulations,  to  which  rail  shipments  are  likely 
to  be  subject. 

Some   Conditions   Worse 

But  whUe  the  situation  with  regard  to  hitherto 
union  mines  is  improving,  the  situation  in  the  Connells- 
ville  district,  hitherto  non-union,  if  anything,  is  worse 
than  it  has  been.  The  announcement  a  week  ago  by 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  restoring  the  Sept.  1,  1921  scale, 
effective  Aug.  23,  instead  of  leading  to  a  return  to 
work  on  the  part  of  its  men,  seems  to  have  increased 
their  inclination  to  stay  out  until  this  and  other  com- 
panies sign  an  agreement  with  the  union.  The  union 
organizers  have  told  the  men  that  the  re-establishment 
of  the  1920  scale  is  the  result  of  the  union  efforts  and 
that  only  by  remaining  out  until  the  Frick  Company 
and  others  in  the  Connellsville  district  recognize  the 
union,  will  the  advantage  gained  be  safeguarded.  Since 
the  great  bulk  of  the  operators  in  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict are  opposed  to  recognition  of  the  union,  it  begins 
to  look  as  though  the  trouble  in  that  district  would  be 
rather  long  drawn  out  and  a  general  resumption  of 
the  mine  and  coke  oven  operations  is  not  near  at  hand. 

The  Priority   System 

Setting  up  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  of  the 
priority  system  is  making  rather  slow  progress,  at 
least  so  far  as  actual  results  are  concerned.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fuel  Commission,  at  meetings  last  week, 
set  up  "fair"  prices  and  named  regional  directors,  but 
so  far  as  actual  control  over  shipments  goes,  the  market 
still  is  an  open  one  and  coal  is  going  where  the  price 
is  highest  without  much  regard  to  preferential  con- 
sumers. The  "fair"  prices  set  up  by  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities  are  $3.75  per  net  ton  at  mines  for  thick 
vein  and  easily  mined  coal  and  $4.50  for  thin  vein  coal. 


which  is  more  costly  to  get  out.  These  prices  are  to 
govern  on  interstate  shipments,  but  it  is  believed  they 
eventually  will  also  apply  on  intrastate  business.  Brok- 
erage commissions  are  limited  to  25c.  per  ton  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  hands  through  which  a  sale 
passes.  In  other  words,  thick  vein  coal  sold  through 
brokers  must  go  to  the  consumer  at  not  more  than  $4 
at  the  mine  and  thin  vein  coal  at  not  more  than  $4.75 
at  the  mine.  The  market,  however,  still  is  far  above- 
these  levels. 


Will   Go   Aliead   with   Clairton   By-Produots 
Coke  Plant 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  28. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has 
definitely  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  addition  to  itsi 
Clairton,  Pa.,  by-product  plant  and  has  just  signed  a 
contract  with  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  366  by- 
product coke  ovens,  together  with  auxiliary  plants. 
This  addition  will  bring  the  total  number  of  ovens  at 
this  plant  to  1134,  having  a  carbonizing  capacity  of 
21,500  tons  of  coal  a  day.  The  plant  as  it  now  stands 
consists  of  768  ovens  and  has  a  carbonizing  capacity 
of  13,000  tons  of  coal  daily,  or  about  17  tons  per  oven 
per  day.  In  the  366  ovens  to  be  built,  8500  tons  of  coal 
can  be  carbonized  daily,  an  average  of  more  than  23 
tons  per  oven  per  day. 

The  new  ovens  are  of  a  design  recently  perfected  by 
the  Koppers  Co.  and  are  ofa  combination  type,  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  heated  with  producer  or  blast  furnace 
gas,  releasing  all  of  the  coke  oven  gas  for  use  in  the 
steel  mills.  Improved  quality  of  coke  produced,  making 
possible  more  economical  blast  furnace  practice  by  re- 
ducing the  consumption  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced,  faster  coking  time,  giving  greater  capacity 
per  oven  per  day  and  stronger  construction  are  the 
principal  advantages  claimed  for  this  new  type  of  oven, 
the  inventor  of  which  is  Joseph  Becker,  consulting  engi- 
neer, Koppers  Co.  An  experimental  battery  of  these 
new  ovens  has  been  in  operation  at  the  plant  of  the 
Koppers  Co.  in  Chicago  for  the  past  year  with  remark- 
able results  as  regards  speed  of  coking  and  the  quality 
of  the  coke  produced. 


Furnaces  will  be  installed  by  the  Weldless  Tube  Co., 
Wooster,  Ohio,  in  its  new  seamless  tube  plant  from  de- 
signs Buell,  Schieb,  Mueller,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  which 
designed  and  is  supervising  the  installation  of  two 
furnaces  for  the  Fort  Pitt  Spring  &  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Mc- 
Kees  Rocks,  Pa. 
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PRICES  RISE,  OUTPUT  LESS 


Slackening  in  Production  Due  to  Labor  Troubles — 
Decline  in  Building  Contracts 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
summarizes  the  industrial  situation  in  the  advance 
sheets  of  its  monthly  "Survey  of  Current  Business." 
The  slackening  of  industrial  output,  while  partly  sea- 
sonal, is  attributed  chiefly  to  labor  troubles,  resulting 
in  scarcity  of  fuel  supplies  and  in  difficulties  in  trans- 
portation. With  the  accumulating  shortage  of  many 
commodities  prices  have  risen  at  an  increased  rate, 
most  notably  in  coal,  animal  products,  cotton  and  sugar. 
Wholesale  prices  in  general  in  July  were  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  February,  1921,  and  were  12  pe- 
cent  higher  than  those  of  last  January. 

Stocks  of  merchant  pig  iron  declined  to  the  lowest 
point  reached  since  September,  1920,  being  245,000 
gross  tons  at  the  end  of  July,  compared  with  702,000 
tons  one  year  previous.  Receipts  and  shipments  of 
both  lead  and  zinc  declined,  though  zinc  production,  at 
63,854,000  lb.,  made  a  higher  record  than  for  any 
month  since  the  close  of  1920. 


Bituminous  coal  production  in  July  was  5,000,000 
tons  less  than  in  June.  Compared  with  1921,  the  accu- 
mulated deficit  for  seven  months  has  reached  20,000,000 
tons.  The  corresponding  anthracite  deficit  reached  al- 
most 30,000,000  tons,  production  of  161,000  tons  in 
July  being  only  2  per  cent  of  normal.  Gasoline  produc- 
tion in  June  made  a  new  high  record,  at  525,941,000 
gal.,  more  than  12,000,000  gal.  above  May — the  previous 
high  record. 

Car  loadings  declined  in  July  to  an  average  of  828,- 
029  per  week,  compared  with  851,700  in  June,  most  of 
the  loss  being  in  coal  loadings.  The  number  of  surplus 
cars  in  good  order  July  31  was  reported  at  174,927,  the 
lowest,  except  when  a  strike  threatened  last  fall,  since 
the  end  of  1920.  Shortage  of  cars,  at  24,973,  was  the 
highest  since  the  end  of  1920. 

Building  contracts  .  let  in  July  declined  9,000,000 
sq.  ft.  from  June,  to  51,705,000  sq.  ft.,  the  lowest  figure 
since  April.  The  four  months,  however,  constitute  a 
high  record  of  construction  activity.  Building  costs 
continued  to  rise.  Brick  and  lumber  production  de- 
clined, but  cement  made  a  new  high  record. 

Cotton  consumption  in  July  was  the  lowest  since 
one  year  ago.  Consumption  of  raw  silk  and  bank  clear- 
ings also  declined,  due  in  part  to  seasonal  influences. 


PLANT  OPERATIONS 

New   England   Manufacturers    of   Some    Products 
Report  Improvement 

New  England  manufacturers  of  grinding  machines 
are  busier  than  they  have  been  before  this  year,  but  not 
all  of  them  are  back  on  a  normal  basis.  The  demand 
for  abrasive  wheels,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  decided 
improvement.  The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
employing  2100,  of  which  1850  are  in  the  wheel  division. 
In  the  recent  business  depression  the  number  of  cni- 
ployees  was  down  to  1200.  Abrasive  wheel  makers  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  at  other  New  England  points  also 
are  employing  more  people  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with 
incoming  business. 

Steel  plants  in  the  Cincinnati  district  are  maintain- 
ing their  customary  schedules  of  operations,  although 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transportation  are  reported 
to  be  growing.  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  is  oper- 
ating at  capacity  at  both  Middletown  and  Zanesville 
works,  with  the  Ashland  plant  on  a  50  per  cent  basis. 
The  Andrews  Steel  Co.,  Newport,  Ky.,  facing  a  short- 
age of  basic  iron,  is  nevertheless  maintaining  opera- 
tions on  a  70  per  cent  basis,  while  the  Whitaker-Gless- 
ner  Co.  at  Portsmouth  is  running  at  its  schedule  of  last 
week,  and  from  present  indications  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  time. 

The  Wilson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  is  advancing 
production  of  automobile  engines  to  a  basis  of  300  com- 
plete motors  daily. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton,  Pa.,  is  increas- 
ing production  to  a  capacity  basis  in  practically  all  de- 
partments at  its  local  plant,  giving  employment  to  a 
full  working  force  on  full-time  schedule. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Berwick,  Pa., 
has  resumed  operations  at  the  puddle  mill  at  its  local 
plant,  following  a  shut  down  for  about  a  month.  The 
finishing  mill,  also  recently  closed,  has  been  reopened. 
A  full  working  force  will  be  employed. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  are  arranging  for  the  resumption  of  production 
at  its  Ashburn  Works,  near  Hannibal,  Mo.,  used  for 
high  e.xplosives.  The  mill  has  been  closed  for  about 
a  year  past. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  resumed  operations  at  its  local  plant,  following  a 
two  weeks'  shut  down.  Manufacture  of  portable  type- 
writers will  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  1800  complete 
machines  per  week. 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  increased  pro- 
duction at  its  local  car  works  to  about  60  per  cent  of 


capacity,  as  compared  with  a  50  per  cent  operating 
basis  two  months  ago,  and  25  per  cent  of  normal  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 

The  Hudson  Motor  Co.,  and  the  Essex  Motor  Co., 
Detroit,  affiliated,  have  increased  production  to  a  basis 
of  300  complete  automobiles  per  day,  and  will  maintain 
this  schedule  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Wallingford  Steel  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  a 
new  organization,  capitalized  at  $200,000,  has  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  local  plant  and  plans  to  com- 
mence operations  by  the  close  of  the  month.  The  works 
will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  cold  rolled  steel 
products. 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  valves,  pipe,  etc.,  has  closed  its  plant  tem- 
porarily owing  to  a  strike  of  employees.  The  men 
have  asked  for  an  increased  wage  scale.  The  plant 
has  been  employing  about  1400  operatives. 

The  United  States  Lock  &  Hardware  Works,  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  is  developing  capacity  operations  at  its 
plant,  following  a  return  to  work  of  employees,  recently 
out  on  strike. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  estab- 
lished a  production  basis  of  750  automobiles  a  day  at 
its  plants,  about  175  of  which  are  being  equipped  with 
Knight  motors.  Employment  is  being  given  to  about 
10,000   men. 

The  strike  of  laborers  at  the  plant  of  the  H.  B.  Smith 
Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  heating  appliances,  has  ended  fol- 
lowing a  conference  between  the  company  officials,  its 
employees  and  a  business  men's  committee,  recently 
formed  to  end  the  controversy.  The  strike  was  called 
May  1,  as  a  result  of  an  announcement  of  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  molders'  union  was  not  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, but  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  action 
of  unskilled  help.  The  plant  employs  something  more 
than  1000  workers. 

Production  was  recently  started  at  the  newly  com- 
pleted Youngstown  plant  of  the  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co., 
Chicago,  fabricating  interest.  It  will  manufacture  steel 
reinforcing  materials,  largely  for  construction  pur- 
poses. The  company  plans  to  erect  an  additional  unit 
at  the  Youngstown  plant  next  spring.  Capacity  of  the 
plant  is  now  about  100  tons  daily. 


Arundel  Cotter's  book,  "United  States  Steel — a  Cor- 
poration with  a  Soul,"  has  been  translated  into  Japan- 
ese and  copies  of  the  Japanese  edition,  which  closely 
resemble  in  binding  the  last  American  edition,  have 
been  received  in  this  country.  .Ml  the  illustrations 
accompanying  the  original  text  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  Japanese  edition. 
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The  Advance  in  Steel  Works  Wages 

The  20  per  cent  wage  advance  made  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  in  turn  by  the  independent  pro- 
ducers is  not  the  result  of  prosperity  that  has  come 
to  the  steel  industry.  The  balance  sheets  of  all 
steel  companies  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  independent  companies,  few  of 
which  have  earned  dividends  in  that  period,  are 
sufficiently  convincing  on  that  point.  Steel  works 
common  labor  has  been  scarce  since  mid-spring  and 
even  on  a  70  to  75  per  cent  operation  in  steel  it 
has  been  difficult  to  maintain  working  forces,  since 
other  employments  for  common  labor  were  paying 
more  than  30  cents  an  hour.  Four  months  ago  it 
was  recorded  in  these  columns  that  in  the  Chicago 
district  steel  companies  had  had  some  difficulty  in 
securing  labor  for  some  classes  of  work,  and  in  the 
intervening  weeks  repeated  references  have  been 
made  in  our  market  review  to  the  higher  labor  coats 
that  might  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced. On  May  25,  three  months  ago,  The  Iron 
Age  said:  "There  is  no  great  hope  in  the  steel 
industry  of  freight  reductions  sufficient  to  make  a 
marked  change  in  costs  for  1922.  On  the  other  hand 
are  the  prospect  of  fairly  high  fuel  and  of  possible 
labor  shortage  and  higher  wages." 

Newspaper  writers  whose  comments  in  the  past 
week  have  treated  the  20  per  cent  wage  advance  at 
steel  works  as  a  surprise,  or  as  springing  from  some 
hidden  motive,  simply  confess  that  they  have  not 
been  alive  to  the  labor  situation  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloping in  the  past  three  months.  There  has  been 
much  shifting  from  one  employment  to  another  in 
that  period,  particularly  in  the  Central  West.  What 
has  happened  at  many  plants,  in  the  drawing  of 
workers  to  higher  priced  jobs  in  automobile  works 
at  Detroit,  is  well  known.  No  executives  are  better 
versed  than  those  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  effect 
of  the  e.\isting  immigration  act  on  the  supply  of 
"fetch-and-carry"  labor,  the  kind  that  is  in  demand 
at  steel  works.  The  advance  in  common  labor  from 
30  cents  to  36  cents  an  hour  simply  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  such  labor  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  demand  at  some  Central  Western  plants,  and 
that  public  work  and  other  outdoor  employment  had 
established  a  level  which  steel  companies  would  have 
to  meet 

The  steel  companies  simply  met  the  situation. 
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With  non-union  coal  mines  announcing  advances 
averaging  more  than  40  per  cent  on  the  heels  of  the 
Cleveland  agreement,  there  is  little  point  to  the 
criticism  that  the  steel  companies'  20  per  cent  ad- 
vance was  "unfortunate"  on  the  eve  of  the  hearing 
at  Chicago  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  maintenance 
of  way  workers.  The  steel  companies  did  not  do 
the  choosing  when  some  of  their  leading  products 
went  to  a  1.30-cent  basis  last  spring.  Supply  and 
demand  did  ♦hat,  and  steel  company  balances  have 
been  written  in  red  at  the  same  time  that  railroad 
car  orders  and  steel  building  contracts  have  been 
putting  large  tonnages  on  rolling  mill  books.  The 
steel  trade,  through  no  will  of  its  own,  was  simply 
illustrating  the  old  Carnegie  maxim  that  the  way 
to  lift  the  market  is  to  get  under  it.  Prices  went 
below  the  cost  line,  the  mills  grew  busier,  and  better 
times  would  have  been  well  on  the  way  ere  this  but 
for  the  bitter  conflicts  in  coal  and  transportation. 

The  effects  on  steel  consumption  of  the  "victorj'" 
of  the  union  coal  miners,  the  unavoidable  advance 
in  steel  works  wages,  and  the  scarcity  prices  for 
fuel  that  will  be  a  factor  in  iron  and  steel  making 
costs  for  months  are  another  story.  Apart  from 
war  time,  the  country  has  never  known  a  sustained 
demand  for  steel  on  a  2-cent  market  or  anything 
approaching  that  level.  To-day  it  is  obvious  that 
2  cents  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars  would  mean  a 
loss  for  not  a  few  of  even  the  larger  producers — 
companies  whose  statements  for  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year  will  show  that  again  they  have  failed 
of  making  a  profit.  And  after  railroad  work  and 
building  and  oil  development  and  automobile  man- 
ufacture have  been  stimulated  by  1.30-cent  steel, 
how  far  can  the  stimulation  be  carried  with  steel 
prices  $15  to  $20  a  ton  higher? 


The  steady  foreign  demand  for  American  copper 
is  still  a  prominent  feature  of  our  export  trade.  Its 
magnitude  is  a  surprise  even  to  those  in  closest 
touch  with  events  in  copper.  The  statistics  show 
that  shipments  abroad  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June  exceeded  all  post-war  records,  even  the 
heavj'  movement  in  1921.  The  actual  figures  are 
677,487,300  pounds  as  compared  with  596,117,247 
pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1921.  A  continuing  sur- 
prise is  the  heavy  buying  by  Germany,  despite  the 
fall  of  the  mark  to  a  line's  width  from  zero.  At 
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33.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  exports  to  Germany  ex- 
ceed even  the  large  buying  in  1913  when  stocks 
were  being  accumulated  for  war.  Buying  by 
France  is  also  unprecedented  at  16.6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  And  in  the  last  six  months  Japan  has  in- 
creased her  takings  to  13  per  cent  of  the  total, 
against  9.9  per  cent  in  1921.  All  these  records  are 
significant  of  the  well-nigh  indispensable  place  of 
the  ancient  metal  in  the  world's  work  and  also  of 
its  historic  capacity  for  doing  the  unexpected. 


Steel  Capacity  and  Orders 

In  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  issued  recently,  infonna- 
tion  is  given  as  to  rated  capacity  of  steel  works. 
The  ingot  capacity — disregarding  castings— is  as 
follows  for  Dec.  31,  1921,  in  gross  tons  per  annum: 

Open-hearth    42.066.110 

Bessemer    12,830.400 

Crucible    1S9.380 

Electric    731,395 

Miscellaneous     400 

Total    55,817,685 

The  question  is  what  allowance  should  be  made 
for  possible  excess  rating,  to  determine  the  prac- 
tical capacity.  Actual  experience  alone  can  be  the 
guide.  The  last  year  in  which  there  was  full  oper- 
ation was  1916,  ingot  production  being  41,401,917 
tons.  The  compiled  capacity  was  43,822,600  tons 
at  the  beginning  and  47,585,395  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Taking  the  mean  of  these  as  represent- 
ing the  average  during  the  year  and  dividing  into 
the  actual  production  gives  91  per  cent,  as  the  rela- 
tion of  output  to  compiled  capacity.  As  a  check  on 
this  conclusion  the  experience  of  1913  may  be  taken. 
It  was  commonly  taken  then  that  production  was 
about  90  per  cent  of  full  operation.  The  statistical 
report  did  not  give  capacity  at  the  beginning  of 
1913  but  gave  37,933,475  tons  for  capacity  at  the 
close.  The  Annual  Review  Number  of  The  Iron 
Age,  Jan.  1,  1914,  gave  the  new  capacity  completed 
during  the  year  at  2,900,000  tons.  Deducting  one- 
half  of  this  gives  36,500,000  tons  as  the  average 
rated  capacity  during  the  year.  Production  was 
30,280,130  tons.  Assuming  that  this  was  90  per 
cent  of  what  would  have  been  made  if  orders  had 
not  begun  playing  out  in  the  late  months  of  the 
year,  the  actual  capacity  averaged  33,600,000  tons 
during  the  year,  which  is  92  per  cent  of  the  com- 
piled capacity,  this  agreeing  quite  well  with  the 
factor  of  91  per  cent  found  by  the  experience  of 
1916. 

Applying  the  92  per  cent  factor  to  the  compiled 
capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  gives 
51,350,000  tons,  and  applying  91  per  cent  gives 
50,750,000  tons  as  the  actual  practical  capacity. 

It  is,  however,  well  recognized  that  in  present 
circumstances  the  steel  industry,  no  matter  how 
well  supplied  with  orders,  cannot  produce  50,000,- 
000  tons  of  ingots  in  a  year.  That  is,  it  cannot 
function  as  it  did  function  in  1916  and  in  1913,  or, 
it  may  be  added,  in  practically  all  its  history  prior 
to  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1920  the  industry  strained  every  nerve  to  pro- 
duce, yet  made  ingots  only  at  the  rate  of  about  42,- 
000,000  tons  a  year.  It  was  hampered,  at  one  time 
or  another,  by  fuel  shortage,  labor  shortage,  labor 
inefficiency  and  transportation  shortage. 


It  is  not  a  gratifying  situation.  It  is  a  new 
thing  for  the  steel  industry  to  be  unable  to  operate 
freely  when  it  has  the  orders.  Until  six  years  ago 
the  industry  had  only  two  troubles,  more  or  less  re- 
current— inability  to  sell  steel  up  to  its  capacity  and 
inability  to  obtain  remunerative  prices.  When  de- 
mand was  equal  to  capacity  fair  prices  were  ob- 
tained and  the  good  years  evened  up  for  the  bad 
years.  We  are  in  a  new  era.  Before  the  war  a  50 
per  cent  operation  was  considered  almost  indescrib- 
ably bad,  profits  being  quite  impossible.  Now  the 
industry  is  operating  at  but  little  more  than  50  per 
cent,  and  prices  are  mounting  rapidly. 


Verging  on  Revolution 

Governor  Miller  of  New  York  is  a  man  of  cour- 
age, a  man  of  conviction  and  he  knows  how  to  use 
the  English  language.  In  his  message  to  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislature,  last  Monday  evening, 
he  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  the  pending  industrial 
disputes,  which,  he  said,  are  impairing  transporta- 
tion and  the  production  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  and  threatening  the  paralysis  of 
industry  as  well  as  widespread  distress  next  winter 
from  shortage  of  domestic  fuel.  Then  the  Governor 
added : 

A  nation-wide  industrial  dispute  involving  essential 
industries  verges  on  revolution,  and  in  fact  is  the 
method  advocated  by  those  who  plot  revolution,  of 
whom  there  are  still,  unfortunately,  too  many  in  this 
country.  Such  a  dispute,  irrespective  of  its  merits,  is 
revolutionary  because  it  subordinates  the  general  in- 
terest to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few.  It  is  subversive 
of  free  government  because  it  subjects  all  the  people 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  few,  and  a  Government  established 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  cannot  tolerate  the 
tyranny  of  any  interest,  group  or  individual  and  endure. 

These  are  strong  words  and  should  cause  every 
patriotic  American,  not  only  of  the  State  of  New 
York  but  throughout  the  Union,  to  stop  and  think. 
They  should  appeal  especially  to  well-meaning  peo- 
ple who  in  the  past  have  been  apologists  for  men 
like  William  Z.  Foster.  The  New  York  Times, 
speaking  of  the  new  charges  against  Foster,  ob- 
serves that  "the  evidence  to  be  presented  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  committee  of  nine  clergymen,  in- 
cluding three  bishops,  who  gave  the  authority  of 
their  names  to  the  Interchurch  Wocld  report  on  the 
steel  strike,  which — though  with  somew-hat  greater 
subtlety  and  address — glossed  over  Foster's  past 
and  that  of  his  fellow-organizer,  John  Fitzpatrick." 

Then  the  Times  calls  attention  to  the  little  red 
book,  "The  Syndicalist,"  an  almost  forgotten  revo- 
lutionary pamphlet  written  by  Foster  and  another 
radical,  dug  up  in  September,  1919,  by  The  Iron 
Age,  which  published  liberal  extracts  showing  Fos- 
ter's revolutionary  teachings.  Foster  did  not  then 
repudiate  his  extreme  views,  and  only  recently,  in  a 
friendly  periodical,  he  asserts  that  the  American 
working  class  is  not  moving  fast  enough,  de- 
claring that  what  is  needed  in  this  country  is  to 
adopt  methods  used  in  foreign  countries — above  all 
to  arouse  the  militants  to  stop  the  open  shop  drive. 
"The  fate  of  the  American  labor  movement,"  said 
Foster,  "depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  militants 
and  others  in  the  ranks  arouse  themselves  to 
action." 

It  is  high  time  for  the  people  in  this  country. 
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whether  heretofore  they  have  been  apologists  for 
the  radicals  or  not,  to  aline  themsdves  against  the 
militants,  within  and  without  the  unions. 


British  steel  industry  is  contingent  upon  a  marked 
stimulation  of  shipbuilding. 


Uneven  Tax  Burdens 

According  to  a  statement  made  public  Aug.  27 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  residents  of  New  York  State  paid  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  all  taxes  collected  by  his  office 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  total  income  and  profits 
taxes,  during  the  fiscal  year  1922.  Details  from  the 
statement  show  that  New  York,  New  England,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  paid  income  and  profits 
taxes  amounting  to  $1,039,088,000,  against  $1,033,- 
912,000  for  the  other  39  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  respective  populations,  1920  census, 
were  29,662,000  and  76,049,000.  The  tax  collections 
per  head  were  $35.03  and  $13.60— nearly  three  to 
one. 

Apportionment  of  taxes  is  supposed  to  bear  some 
relationship  to  opulence.  So  is  the  ownership  of 
automobiles.  But  the  nine  States  which  paid  more 
than  half  of  the  tax  had,  in  1921,  only  2,484,360 
automobiles;  the  others  had  8,021,300.  The  amount 
of  tax  collected  from  the  nine  States,  per  automo- 
bile registered  in  them,  was  $418;  from  the  other 
States,  $129.  This  ratio  is  3.24  to  one— yet  the 
taxes  were  one  to  one.  New  York  paid  $653  in  in- 
come and  profits  taxes  for  each  registered  auto- 
mobile. 

All  of  this  goes  to  emphasize  how  onerous  and 
unevenly  distributed  are  our  present  income  and 
profits  taxes.  They  are  so  adjusted  that  they  tax 
initiative,  hamper  industry  and  put  a  burden  on 
those  whose  efforts  toward  better  and  more  stable 
business  might  otherwise  bear  good  fruit.  The 
most  heavily  taxed  regions  are  those,  normally,  of 
greatest  and  intensest  activity — those  of  concen- 
trated manufacture  and  of  congested  population. 
The  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  a  taxing 
policy  is  wise  that  puts  special  hobbles  on  enter- 
prise and  productiveness. 


It  was  estimated  in  1917  by  a  British  Govern- 
mental agency  that  30  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  steel  in  Great  Britain  before  the  war  was 
used  in  shipping  and  marine  engineering.  Special 
interest  therefore  attaches  to  the  repoi-ts  of  Lloyd's 
register  as  to  the  tonnage  of  ships  under  construc- 
tion and  the  effect  on  the  British  steel  industry. 
These  reports  for  the  second  quarter  help  to  explain 
why  the  present  rate  of  British  steel  production  is 
only  45  per  cent  of  estimated  capacity.  For  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  vessels  under  construction 
represented  about  1,438,500  tons.  The  quarterly 
average  in  the  twelve  months  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war  was  1,890,000  tons,  so  that  operations 
are  now  at  451,000  tons  less  than  the  average  before 
the  war.  In  th.;  second  quarter  of  1920  the  average 
tonnage  of  vessels  under  construction  was  3,578,153, 
and  even  so  recently  as  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
last  year  the  figure  was  3,798,593  tons.  The  shrink- 
age since  then  has  been  over  50  per  cent.  In  1920 
the  steel  output  was  nearly  three  times  the  present 
rate.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  revival  in  the 


Creative  Intelligence  Hampered 

Computations  are  made  from  time  to  time  of 
the  loss  involved  in  labor  disputes,  and  the  figures 
are  always  impressive,  as  of  course  they  are  in- 
tended to  be.  Some  of  the  assumptions  might  be 
questioned  on  the  basis  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
"loss"  can  be  made  up  later.  There  is  one  loss  that 
is  rarely  mentioned,  yet  it  very  important  and  it 
is  permanent.  That  is  the  loss  of  exercise  of  cre- 
ative intelligence  due  to  men  being  busied  with  in- 
dustrial disputes,  and  in  fact  the  whole  matter  of 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employed. 

The  great  source  of  wealth  or  of  prosperity  is 
not  labor  or  capital  per  se.  The  workman  may  work 
hard,  may  perspire  copiously  and  thoroughly  ex- 
haust himself  day  by  day  and  yet  not  prosper  or 
produce  wealth.  Capital  may  stand  at  the  call  of 
any  one,  at  low  interest  rates,  yet  not  be  employable 
in  a  way  to  produce  wealth.  Capital  furnishes  the 
tools  and  workmen  use  the  tools.  The  tool  may  be 
a  pneumatic  riveter,  a  steam  shovel  or  a  blast  fur- 
nace. The  net  result  of  the  use  of  the  tool,  how- 
ever the  division  of  the  proceeds  may  be  between 
capital  and  labor,  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
tool,  and  it  is  creative  intelligence  that  makes  the 
tool  efficient. 

When  the  brains  of  the  country  must  be  directed 
to  the  solution  of  strike  questions  and  industrial 
unrest,  when  a  first  duty  of  the  manager  of  an  en- 
terprise is  to  determine,  for  example,  how  much 
stock  of  each  raw  material  he  must  carry  as  insur- 
ance against  shortage  from  strikes,  creative  intelli- 
gence is  hampered.  The  loss  thus  produced  is  not 
only  to  the  individual  enterprise  but  to  society  at 
large.  If  an  improved  turret  lathe  is  brought  into 
use,  the  profits  fall  not  alone  to  the  producer.  The 
users,  collectively,  probably  make  much  more  money 
out  of  it  than  the  producer,  and  the  customers  of 
the  machine  shop  are  benefited  also. 

But  the  loss  through  men  being  deprived  of  time 
and  energy  that  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty  is  not  all  of  the 
loss  caused  by  labor  disputes  and  the  mental  atti- 
tude that  gives  rise  to  them.  The  exercise  of 
creative  intelligence  is  hampered  by  doubt  whether 
a  new  tool  or  device  or  process  would  work  advan- 
tageously with  labor  in  its  present  frame  of  mind. 
The  one  who  would  create  must  think  not  only  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  new  thing,  but  the  value, 
perhaps  limited,  it  would  have  in  future  with  labor 
conditions  as  they  may  come  to  be.  In  the  light  of 
this  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  slow 
development  of  the  molding  machine  in  its  earlier 
history,  before  it  was  settled  that  it  would  not  be 
under  labor  union  control. 

It  was  due  chiefly  to  improvements  resulting 
from  the  e.xercise  of  creative  intelligence  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  week's  earnings  of  workmen 
tripled  in  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  years  pre- 
ceding the  world  war.  So  closely  is  all  prosperity 
related  to  the  fruits  of  creative  intelligence  that 
the  hampering  influence  of  labor  conditions  should 
impress  every  one  and  encourage  every  effort  for 
their  improvement. 
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President  Opposed  to  Taking  Drastic  Action 

White  House  Policy  Clearly  Indicated — Secretaiy  Hoover 

Disappointed  by  Attitude  of  Henry  Ford,  and 

Hopes  Plant  Will  Not  Close 


Washington,  Aug.  29. — Considering  that  the 
bituminous  coal  situation  actually  is  cleared  up  and 
that  there  is  strong  hope  for  an  early  settlement  of 
the  anthracite  strike,  the  Administration  now  is  center- 
ing its  attention  on  the  railroad  problem.  It  was  stated 
to-day  at  the  White  House  that  the  President  is  firmly 
convinced  that  Congress  should  give  him  authority  at 
once  to  take  over  the  railroads  and  coal  mines,  but  at 
the  same  time  exercise  of  such  authority  would  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  and  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  the 
gravest  necessity  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
attitute  of  the  President  is  represented  to  be  that  he 
does  not  think  there  is  any  existing  reason  to  turn  to 
this  drastic  measure,  but  that  power  to  do  so  should  be 
be  given  him  if  the  occasion  demands  it.  It  would  not 
be  adopted  with  the  view  of  settling  labor  trouble. 
Rather  it  would  be  used  as  a  means  to  insure  control 
over  the  lines  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary  distribu- 
tion of  coal  and  other  necessities.  It  is  declared  that 
the  President  feels  he  already  has  power  to  take  over 
the  mines  and  railroads,  but  that  direct  and  actual 
authority  should  be  granted  through  specific  legislation. 
The  power  would  be  directed  at  proper  transportation 
and  not  as  a  means  to  insure  production  of  coal,  confi- 
dence being  expressed  that  in  view  of  the  settlements 
brought  about  and  pending,  coal  production  soon  will 
be  proceeding  at  a  normal  rate. 

While  the  seizure  of  railroads  and  coal  mines  is  al- 
together unlikely,  this  is  especially  so  with  regard  to 
the  mines,  and  Secretary  Hoover  said  this  morning  that 
the  taking  over  of  the  latter  is  not  even  contemplated. 
Sentiment  in  Congress  over  granting  authority  to  the 
President  to  take  over  either  the  carriers  or  mines  is 
divided,  with  opposition  to  the  plan  growing  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  authority  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  be  granted. 

Congress  Is  Conservative 

To  indicate  that  its  attitute  toward  drastic  action 
in  the  labor  situation  is  cooling.  Congress  has  definitely 
abandoned  the  proposal  of  the  President  to  establish 
a  Federal  coal  agency  for  the  purchase,  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  fuel,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Chairman  Winslow,  of  the  House  committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Resumption  of  coal  min- 
ing is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  committee,  whose  action  is  said  to  have 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  President. 

The  Ford  Announcement 

The  announcement  of  Henry  Ford  that  he  will  close 
his  plants  on  Sept.  16,  throwing  105,000  men  out  of  em- 
ployment, has  been  a  source  of  disappointment  to  Secre- 
tary Hoover.  The  Secretary  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Ford 
will  not  feel  constrained  to  take  such  sweeping  action 
because  he  thinks  the  prices  of  coal  are  too  high.  It  is 
felt  that  legislation  under  way  will  control  the  price 
situation  sufficiently  to  assure  Mr.  Ford  that  coal  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  figures.  It  was  declared  that 
Mr.  Ford  uses  3800  tons  of  coal  daily,  and  produces  ap- 
proximately 5200  cars  in  a  day.  Even  if  he  pays  $2  a 
ton  more  for  coal  than  the  $4.50  price,  it  was  stated  the 
added  production  cost  of  a  Ford  car  would  be  not  more 
than  $1.50. 


One  reason  for  the  view  taken  of  Mr.  Ford's  action  is 
not  the  single  move  proposed  at  the  Ford  plant,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  but  the  fact  that  it  might  be  accepted 
as  an  indication  of  far-reaching  and  serious  consequences. 
Thought  was  given  to  its  establishing  a  precedent  for 
other  important  industrial  employers  and  consumers 
that  would  slacken  production  in  the  iron  and  steel  and 
many  allied  lines,  develop  much  unemployment  during 
the  winter  and  cause  general  distress  throughout  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Administration  plainly 
is  hoping  that  the  coal  and  rail  strikes,  inevitable  causes 
of  rising  costs  and  prices,  will  not  develop  a  period  of 
wild  inflation,  such  as  occurred  in  1920,  followed  by 
sharp  and  demoralizing  liquidation. 


Important  Order  Issued 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — Marked  improvement  in 
the  bituminous  coal  situation  is  reflected  in  an  order 
issued  this  afternoon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  which  it  eliminated  classifications  four  and 
five  in  its  priority  list.  Included  in  the  fifth  classifica- 
tion are  the  iron  and  steel,  lumber  and  allied  lines. 
They  now  automatically  come  under  class  three,  which 
is  the  lowest.  Reports  already  have  reached  Washing- 
ton that  the  greater  freedom  of  coal  for  the  market  has 
indicated  that  softer  prices  are  in  immediate  prospect 
\vhi>.h  may  go  well  under  those  named  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  probable  eff^ect  of  this  order  is  an  increase 
in  the  output  of  industries,  including  iron  and  steel 
and  lumber.  In  its  announcement  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  said  that  the  increase  in  production 
of  bituminous  coil  and  the  opening  of  fields  recently 
closed,  near  to  important  markets,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  rearrange  the  list  of  priority  uses  embraced  in 
service  order  No.  23  as  previously  amended,  but  by  the 
amendment,  to-day  the  emergency  uses  are  all  em- 
braced in  class  two.  Class  one  is  reserved  for  such 
cases  as  may  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
commission.  All  other  uses  fall  within  class  three. 
CeHain  pressing  needs  of  the  railroads  and  of  the 
portion  of  the  Northwest  which  must  practically  be 
served  by  water  before  the  close  of  navigation  will  be 
met  by  proper  assignment  of  particular  shipments  to 
class  one.  Certificates  from  State  fuel  adm'nistrators 
or  committees  as  to  the  character  of  use  and  the  bona 
fides  of  the  transaction  will  be  deemed  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  the  railroads  in  carrying  out  the  direction 
for  priority  as  to  coal  for  domestic  and  building  heat- 
ing purposes,  as  well  as  other  evidence  of  the  right  of 
a  particular  shipment  to  be  placed  within  the  priority 
class. 

Removal  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  more  than 
meets  the  recent  request  of  the  Associated  Contrac- 
tors of  America,  who  asked  the  commission  to  dispense 
with  class  five  as  superfluous.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
quest was  to  expedite  transportation  of  building  ma- 
terials and  to  afford  coal  for  those  engaged  in  their 
production. 

The  order  of  the  commission  has  resulted  in  a  much 
more  optimistic  tone  in  the  fuel  situation  and  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  early  relief  to  industries  of  the  country 
by  reason  of  its  being  based  on  increased  coal  produc- 
tion. 


No.  1  furnace,  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,' 
Pa.,  resumed  operations  Aug.  29  after  being  banked 
since  the  latter  part  of  July. 
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REFRACTORIES  ADVANCE 


Prices  Marked  Up  on  Account  of  Higher  Cost  of 
Mining  Coal 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  29. — Effective  Aug.  23,  leading 
makers  of  refractories  advanced  prices  of  fire  clay 
brick  $5  per  1000,  ground  fire  clay  $1  per  ton,  silica 
brick  $7  per  1000,  ground  silica  clay  $1  per  ton,  mag- 
nesite  brick  $4  per  100,  grain  magnesite  $2  per  ton 
and  chrome  brick  $3  per  1000.  There  is  only  one  ex- 
planation and  that  is  the  virtual  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  on  the  terms  of  the  strikers,  which  involves  the 
restoration  of  the  peak  wages  in  the  coal  mines  and 
puts  a  heavy  increase  in  the  producing  costs  of  the 
manufacturers.  Makers  of  fire  clay  and  silica  brick 
could  not  advance  wages  to  the  coal  miners  without 
also  adjusting  those  of  the  clay  miners  and  the  brick 
plant  workmen  and  as  a  result  of  the  increases  it  is 
estimated  that  producing  costs  have  advanced  fully 
30  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  prior  to  Aug.  23. 

While  the  new  prices  have  not  yet  found  basis  in 
sales,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  manufacturers  have 
rather  sizable  orders  on  their  books  carrying  lower 
prices,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  advance,  the  pres- 
ent quotations  are  declared  to  be  only  tentative  and 
are  likely  to  be  further  advanced  if  demands  are  such 
as  to  force  manufacturers  into  the  labor  market.   Penn- 


sylvania makers  are  finding  it  hard  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  common  labor  in  competition  with  other 
industries,  and  because  of  that  situation  they  are  in- 
disposed to  give  protection  on  prices  very  far  ahead. 
Forward  business  will  be  taken  only  on  a  basis  of 
prices  in  effect  at  time  of  shipment,  as  it  is  asserted 
that  even  present  prices  would  not  show  a  fair  profit 
if  there  were  any  further  increase  in  labor  costs. 

The  new  price  of  Birmingham  silica  brick  has  not 
yet  been  announced.  The  leading  producer  in  that  dis- 
trict has  withdrawn  its  most  recent  quotation  of  $43, 
but  has  not  yet  decided  on  a  new  price.- 

We  quote  per  1000,  f.o.b.  works : 

Fire   clay  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $40.00  to  $43.00         $36.00  to  $40.00 

Ohio    40.00  to    43.00  36.00  to    40.00 

Kentucliy     40.00  to    43.00  35.00  to    39.00 

Illinois    40.00  to    42.00  37.00  to    39.00 

Missouri     40.00  to    42.00  35.00  to  ■  39.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  pernet  ton  7.00  to      8.00 

Silica  brick; 

Pennsylvania    45.00 

Chicago    53.00 

Birmingham    Nominal 

Ground  .silica  clay,  per  net  ton 9.00 

Magnesite  brick : 

Standard  size,   per  net  ton    (f.o.b.   Baltimore  and 

Chester.  Pa.)    60.00 

Grain    magnesite,    per    net    ton     (f.o.b.    Baltimore 

and   Chester,   Pa.)    32.00 

Chrome  brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 45.00 


WIRE  CLOTH  MERGER 

Wickwire-Spencer     Steel     Corporation     Acquires 
American  Wire  Fabrics  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  29 — The  Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel  Corporation,  Worcester  and  Buffalo,  has  acquired 
the  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.,  Blue  Island,  111.,  and 
Mount  Wolf,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  wire  cloth.  The  price 
paid  is  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  purchase  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  directors  of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  com- 
pany and  final  action  will  be  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  called  for  Worcester,  Sept.  8.  The  transac- 
tion will  involve  various  changes  in  the  capitalization  of 
the  Wickwire-Spencer  corporation,  including  $1,775,000 
of  ten-year  secured  convertible  7%  per  cent  notes,  retir- 
ing the  class  A  common  shares  and  increasing  the 
common  stock  from'  2.50,000  shares  to  600,000  shares. 

The  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.  was  organized  in 
1911  through  the  consolidation  of  the  American  Wire 
Cloth  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  the  National  Wire  Cloth  Co., 
Niles,  Mich.,  the  New  Freedom  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  New 
Freedom,  Pa.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Wire  Cloth  Co., 
Mount  Wolf,  Pa.  The  products  of  the  company's 
plants  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wire  cloth  company 
departments  of  the  Wright  &  Clinton  works  of  the 
Wickwire-Spencer  company.  The  American  Wire 
Fabrics  Co.  will  retain  its  corporate  identity.  It  is 
now  an  Iowa  corporation  and  will  change  to  a  Delaware 
charter. 


Railroad  Car  and  Locomotive  Buying 

Orders  for  100  locomotives  have  been  placed  in  the 
last  week  and  activity  in  car  repair  orders  and  inquiries 
continues.     New  car  orders  are  light: 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  30  Mikado  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  45  locomotives 
from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Co.  and  10  switching  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  awarded  15  locomotives  to  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  25  Mikado 
locomotives. 

The  Pacific  Electric  is  in  the  market  for  200  dump  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  inquiring  for  repairs  on 
1000  gondola  cars. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  in  the  market  for  repairs  on  1000 
i)ox  cars. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  8  buffet  library  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Co. 

The  Monon  has  placed  4  passenger  ears  with  the  Pull- 
man  Co. 


The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  is  inquiring  for  17  bag- 
gage cars. 

The  Washburn  Lignite  Coal  Co.,  Wilton,  N.  D..  is  inquir- 
ing for  75  steel  mine  cars. 

The  Municipal  Railway  of  San  Francisco  is  in  the  market 
for  40  part  steel  street  cars. 

Tlie  Erie  is  inquiring  for   100   steel  underframes. 

The  Lehigh  &  New  England  for  100  gondola  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  is  having  repairs  made  to  50  loco- 
motives at  the  shops  of  the  Rome  Locomotive  Worlcs. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  having  200  steel 
hopper  cars  repaired  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  100  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


Sheet  Sales  Drop 

The  monthly  report  of  the  National  Association  of 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  month 
of  July,  discloses  conditions  quite  the  reverse  of  those 
for  June.  Sales  of  members  of  the  association  who 
reported  were  143,563  net  tons,  this  total  representing 
only  58.2  per  cent  of  the  monthly  capacity  of  the  asso- 
ciation membership.  June  sales  were  268,032  net  tons 
or  110  per  cent  of  the  monthly  capacity.  Production 
exceeded  the  sales  by  35,537  tons  and  shipments  were 
37,818  tons  in  excess  of  the  new  bookings.  In  June 
the  sales  exceeded  production  by  almost  58.000  tons 
and  the  shipments  by  65,000  tons,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease in  unfilled  tonnages.  The  latter  item  decreased 
in  July,  and  Aug.  1  found  the  mills  with  orders  equal 
to  1663  months'  capacity  as  compared  with  bookings 
equivalent  to  1797  months'  capacity  on  July  1.  Stocks 
on  hand  waiting  shipment  on  Aug.  1  were  82,053,  an 
increase  of  4802  tons  as  compared  with  a  month  be- 
fore, but  unsold  stocks  in  July  were  reduced  2591  tons. 
Deducting  stocks  awaiting  shipment  and  the  unsold 
stocks,  the  net  obligations  of  the  mills  as  of  Aug.  1 
were  308,246  tons  as  compared  with  338,425  on  July  1. 

The  July  report  compares  with  that  for  June  as 
follows: 


Net  Tons 

Total    sales 143.563 

Total    production...    179.100 

Total   shipments 181.381 

Vnflllcd  tonnage.  .  .  409. SSo 
Stock  to  be  shipped  82.053 
Stock  unsold    19.586 

The  total  number  of  hot  mills  in  the  United  States 
is  641,  having  a  monthly  capacity  of  approximately 
365,000  tons  and  the  percentage  of  the  capacity  to 
which  the  above  figures  are  related  is  67  per  cent. 


Per  Cent 

, 

Per  Cent 

Capacity 

Net  Tons 

Capiicity 

58.2 

268.032 

110.0 

7'*  7 

210.460 

S6.4 

73.6 

203.023 

83.3 

166.3 

437.853 

179.7 

33.2 

77.251 

31.7 

8.0 

22.177 

8.8 
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FABRICATED    STEEL    BUSINESS       Dr. 


Bridge  and  Building  Awards  and  Tonnages 
Pending  at  Leading  Centers 

Awards  for  fabricated  steel  work  for  the  past  week 
include  the  following: 

Building  for  a  gas  company,  Baltimore,  1000  tons,  to  the 
Belmont  Iron  Works. 

Manufacturing  building,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  250  tons,  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Loft  building.  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York,  300  tons,  to 
the  Paterson  Bridge  Co. 

Highway  bridge,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  500  tons,  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Mill  building,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  1100  tons,  to  the  Shoemaker- 
Satterthwaite  Bridge  Co. 

Building,  Philadelphia  Trust  Co..  200  tons,  to  the  Keystone 
Structural  Co. 

New  mechanical  puddling  plant  for  Toungstown  Steel  Co., 
Warren,  Ohio.  2000  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  power  station, 
Waukegan,  111.,   2100   tons,  to  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

Building,  Hardie  Brothers  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  2200  tons,  to 
American.  Bridge  Co. 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  sheet  mill  addition. 
Granite  City,  111.,  1500  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural 
Steel  Co. 

Vaults  and  repairs,  Union  Trust  Co..  Union  Arcade.  Pitts- 
burgh, 750  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Buildings,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  775 
tons,   to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Railway  Co.  shops.  Stamps,  Ark., 
711  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

South  Park  Commissioners,  field  house.  Chicago,  300  tons, 
to  A.  Bolter's  Sons. 

Highway  viaduct,  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  246  tons,  to 
Plttsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co. 

Boiler  house.  Peshtigo  (Wis.)  Paper  Co.,  100  tons,  to 
Worden-Allen  Co. 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary  Commission,  dining  hall  at 
Lockport.   150  tons,  to  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

Coaling  station  for  Union  Pacific  system.  Carter,  Wyo., 
148  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Shelter  shed  for  wagon  yard,  St.  Louis,  the  Supply  Com- 
mission, City  of  St.  Louis,   147  tons,  to  Stupp  Brothers. 

Exchange  National  Bank  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  250  tons, 
to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Spring  Street  viaduct,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  1200  tons,  Virginia 
Bridge  Co.   low  bidder. 

Addition  to  plant  of  Gardner-Harvey  Paper  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  300  tons,  to  Bellefontaine  Bridge  Co. 

Four-story  office  building  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
United  States,  Connecticut  Avenue  and  H  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,   1800  tons,  to  American   Bridge  Co. 

National  Bank  building,  Baltimore.  300  tons,  to  Dietrich 
Bros. 

Bolton  Square  Apartment.  Cleveland,  700  tons,  to  the 
Forest  City  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

New  York  Central  subway  work  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  120 
tons,  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  which  may  be 
added  to  lists  of  pending  projects  include  the  following: 

Power  house  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Crescent,  N.  T., 
280  tons. 

Highway  bridge,   Norfolk,  Va.,   500  tons. 

Federal  building.  Manville,  R.  I..  200  tons. 

Three  manufacturing  buildings  for  Lockwood  Greene  & 
Co.,   300  tons. 

Julia  Richmond  High  School,  1600  tons. 

Factory  building  for  Fay  &  Egan  Co..  Cincinnati,  900 
tons,  bids  close  Sept.  11  with  Clifford  Stegner,  architect,  1700 
Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati. 

Addition  to  office  building.  United  Brethren,  Dayton.  Ohio, 
approximately  1000  tons.  Plans  prepared  and  bids  to  be 
taken  shortly. 

Stadium  at  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  III.,  500 
tons  of  steel  and  1000  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  (estimated), 
general  contract  reported  to  be  awarded  to  Chicago  con- 
tractors. 

Large  garage  for  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co., 
Baltimore,  800  tons. 

South  Side  High  School.  St.  Louis,   300  tons. 

CoUinwood  High  School,  Cleveland,  1500  tons.  Bids  to 
be  taken  Sept.  IS. 

Feldman  Apartment.  Detroit,  500  tons. 

Commodore  Perry  Building.   Toledo,   1000  tons. 


DR.  GEORGE  B.  WATERHOUSE 


George  B.  Waterhouse  Accepts  Chair  of 
Metallurgy  at  M.  I.  T. 

Dr.  George  B.  Waterhouse,  for  the  past  16  years 
connected  with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  appointment  as  head  of  the 
department  of  metallurgy  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston, 
and  will  assume  his  new 
duties  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year  this  fall. 
Doctor  Wat'^rhousewill 
take  to  his  new  work  a 
broad  practical  experi- 
ence in  metallurgy,  forti- 
fied by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  was  bom  on 
May  25,  1883,  and  received 
his  early  education  in 
Great  Britain.  Five 
years  of  his  university 
training  were  spent  in 
England,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sheffield  under 
Professors  J.  O.  Arnold 
and  Andrew  McWilliam. 
In  the  United  States  he 
had  three  years  at  Colum- 
~"  bia   University   under   Dr. 

Henry  M.  Howe  and  Bradley  Stoughton.  Since  1906 
he  has  been  with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  as  metallog- 
raphist  and  metallurgist  and  for  the  last  few  years 
as  metallurgical  and  inspecting  engineer.  In  this  work 
his  theoretical  training  has  been  broadened  by  prac- 
tical experience,  especially  in  the  making  and  working 
of  steel.  At  the  same  time  he  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  developments  in  this  and  other  countries  and  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  work  of  French  and 
German  investigators.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  German  languages  has  been  no  small  factor 
in  these  later  studies  and  in  his  translated  abstracts 
for  The  Iron  Age,  which  have  been  a  feature  in  these 
columns  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (British),  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers, and  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
To  most  of  these  societies  he  has  contributed  papers 
and  discussions.  In  the  work  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Steel  Manufacturers  he  has  been  a  regular 
participant. 

Doctor  Waterhouse  succeeds  Prof.  H.  O.  Hofman, 
who  resigned  last  June  as  head  of  the  department  at 
the  Boston  institution,  after  many  years  of  service. 
The  new  appointment  represents,  a  change,  in  that 
Professor  Hofman  has  been  known  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  whereas  the  new 
appointee's  life  work  has  been  in  the  metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel. 


General  Advance  of  20  Per  Cent  in  Wages 

of  Steel  Workers 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  advance  of  20  per 
cent  in  wages  of  steel  workers  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  advances  by  independent  companies 
have  become  general.  In  some  cases,  independents  had 
made  advances  previous  to  the  Steel  Corporation  an- 
nouncement, as,  for  example,  the  Replogle  Steel  Co. 
made  an  advance  of  2c.  per  hr.  July  1.  In  these  cases, 
advances  to  bring  the  scale  up  to  the  Steel  Corporation 
schedule  have  been  made.  The  advance  made  by  oper- 
ators of  Alabama  coal  mines  is  20  per  cent  and  applies 
to  27,000  men.  The  usual  form  of  notice  posted  by 
independent  companies  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  constituents,  20  per  cent  for  all  day  labor 
and  equitable  adjustment  in  wages  of  all  other  classes. 
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SEE  HIGHER  PRICES 

Steel  Producers  Make  Advances  But  Do 
Little  Selling 
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Better  Promise  of  Fuel    But    Coke    Region 
Workers  Are  Still  Out — Steel  Corpora- 
tion Prices 

A  flood  of  price  advances,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  iron  and  steel  products  from  pig 
iron  to  nuts  and  bolts,  has  followed  the  wage  ad- 
vances at  steel  works  and  at  non-union  mines.  Little 
steel  has  been  booked  at  these  higher  prices,  as  few 
producers  can  promise  deliveries,  and  most  of  them 
see  further  advances  later  in  the  year. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  promises  of  increase  in 
soft  coal  production  have  gone  out  from  Washing- 
ton, pointing  to  a  more  rapid  improvement  in  in- 
dustry than  is  indicated  in  steel.  The  wiping  out 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  in  the  priority  scheme 
of  the  Commerce  Commission,  leaving  steel  in  the 
third  but  still  the  last  class,  is  looked  on  as  making 
no  important  change.  Transportation  is  to-day,  as 
it  has  been  for  weeks,  the  chief  hampering  factor. 

Thus  far  the  wage  advances  of  40  per  cent  and 
more  by  non-union  mines  in  the  Connellsville  region 
have  not  brought  back  the  workers  and  production 
in  this  important  coke  center  is  still  restricted.  The 
attempt  to  unionize  these  mines  may  prolong  the 
idleness  of  blast  furnaces  dependent  on  Connellsville 
coke. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  the  20  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  steel  works  wages  will  relieve  the  shortage 
in  common  labor.  That  factor  is  more  important  in 
any  reckoning  as  to  steel  supply  in  the  remainder  of 
the  year  than  is  commonly  appreciated. 

While  the  Steel  Corporation  refrains  from  mak- 
ing price  announcements,  it  has  made  some  late 
advances.  On  Aug.  23  it  followed  an  independ- 
ent producer  of  standard  pipe  going  up  $6  on 
black  and  $4  on  galvanized,  with  a  $6  advance 
on  oil  country  goods.  On  wire  products  it  has 
gone  up  $4  per  ton  to  the  new  independent  level 
of  $2.60  per  keg  for  wire  nails  and  to  $2.35  per 
100  lb.  for  plain  wire,  an  advance  of  $2  per  ton. 

Some  independent  producers  of  sheets  indicate 
that  their  prices  for  fourth  quarter  will  be  con- 
siderably above  those  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Also  on  bars,  plates  and  shapes,  independent 
prices  take  a  wide  range,  as  high  as  2.50c.  being 
asked  for  plates. 

Railroad  buying  goes  on  apace.  At  Chicago 
three  important  trunk  lines  have  entered  the  rail 
market  with  inquiries  for  1923  amounting  to 
60,000  tons.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  price  will 
be  above  the  $40  level  of  1922,  but  how  far  has 
not  yet  developed.  The  week's  orders  for  new  loco- 
motives total  100. 

New  structural  steel  orders  aggregate  about 
15,000  tons.  Of  this  2000  tons  is  for  the  new  me- 
chanical puddling  mill  of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co. 
and  1500  tons  for  a  sheet  mill  addition  at  the 
National   Enameling  &   Stamping   Co.'s  plant. 


Considerable  new  business  is  offered  in  plates. 
Lake  Erie  shipyards  have  inquiries  for  three  boats 
which  will  take  15,000  tons  of  steel.  Ohio  tank 
shops  are  figuring  on  contracts  calling  for  6500 
tons  of  plates. 

The  announced  purpose  to  shut  down  the  Ford 
plant  is  not  accepted  as  a  finality,  in  view  of  official 
assurance  from  Washington  that  Detroit  industries 
will  get  fuel  before  Sept.  16  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  However,  orders  to  hold  up  shipments  of 
Ford  materials  after  Sept.  5  have  gone  out  and 
have  affected  several  steel  plants,  sheet  mills,  manu- 
facturers of  forgings  and  others. 

Heavy  buying  of  foreign  pig  iron  has  continued 
in  the  New  York  district,  where  orders  for  about 
40,000  tons  were  placed,  and  in  other  Eastern  cen- 
ters. Seaboard  prices  on  imports  are  several 
dollars  below  those  quoted  on  domestic  iron,  of 
which  the  tonnage  obtainable  is  very  limited.  One 
feature  of  the  domestic  market  has  been  the  ship- 
ping of  iron  long  distances.  The  furnace  at  Granite 
City,  111.,  has  been  shipping  to  Wisconsin,  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  while  Canadian 
iron  has  come  into  Northern  States.  The  Birming- 
ham market  has  advanced  rapidly  and  as  high  as 
$25  has  been  paid  for  spot  shipment.  At  Cin- 
cinnati and  Cleveland,  foundry  grades  have  been 
marked  up  $3,  but  the  upward  trend  has  halted  in 
Chicago.  At  Pittsburgh,  the  market  has  come  to  a 
standstill  because  virtually  no  iron  is  to  be  had. 

The  Iron  Age  composite  price  for  finished  steel 
remains  at  2.412c.  per  lb.,  as  last  week.  This  is  the 
highest  it  has  been  since  July  12,  1921.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  last  January  it  was  2.062c. 

Pig  iron  has  advanced  to  $29.52  from  $26.86 
last  week.  This  is  the  highest  point  reached  by 
The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price  since  the 
$29.93  of  Feb.  8,  1921. 


Pittsburgh 

Continued    Curtailment    of    Steel    Production    — 
Little  Pig  Iron  Buj^iness 

PlTTSBURQH,  Aug.  29. — The  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  this  district  as  yet  has  made  no  decided  response  to 
the  virtual  conclusion  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  union 
field,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  lost  addi- 
tional ground  in  the  matter  of  steel  production,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  strike  in  the  hitherto  non-union 
coal  districts  has  not  been  settled  by  the  recent  restora- 
tion of  peak  wage  scales  and  also  because  the  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  steel  mills  still  is  unrelieved. 

Expectations  that  the  big  wage  increase  would  bring 
the  men  back  to  work  in  the  Connellsville  district  and 
thus  make  for  a  somewhat  easier  fuel  situation  for  so 
many  of  the  steel  company  and  blast  furnace  interests 
in  this  and  nearby  districts,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
fuel  situation  both  as  regards  coal  and  coke  is  slightly 
easier,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  makes  possible  the 
putting  on  of  additional  furnaces  or  steel  plants.  Some 
steel  companies  will  be  helped  by  the  resumption  of  idle 
union  mines,  but  already  the  matter  of  car  supplies  is 
bothersome  and  the  fear  is  expressed  that  when  steel 
production  is  increased,  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in 
securing  a  sufficient  number  of  cai-s  to  move  the  finished 
product.    Desire  of  buyers  to  get  a  place  on  mill  books 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  j'ear  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


P!<.   T-^n     ,>      ^          n-             (Vug.  29.  Aug.  22,  Aug.  1,  Aug.  30. 

Fig  Iron,   I"er  Gross  Ton:          1902  1922  1922  1921 

Xo.    2X.    Philadelphia^.  .  .$34.14  $33.14  $29. "(i  $20. S4 

No.    2.    Valley    furnacet...    33.00  33.00  28.00  21.00 

No.    2.    Southern.    Cin'tit . .  ST.05  24.05  22.55  23.50 

No.    2,    Birmingham.    AIa.tS3.«<»  20.00  IS. 50  19.00 

No.    2    foundry.    Chicago*.    30.00  30.00  26.00  21.00 

Basic,    del'd.   eastern    Pa..    2S.64  2S.64  27.25  19.00 

Basic.    Valley    furnace ....  .S(>.(M>  26.00  25.00  19.00 

Vallev    Bess.,    del.    Pitts.  .  33.70  31.76  26.76  21.96 

Malleable.    Chicago*     30.00  30.00  26.00  21.00 

Malleable.  Valley   33.00  31.50  27.00  20.00 

Grav   forge,    Pittsburgh...    34.76  34.76  27.76  21.96 

L.    S.    charcoal.    Chicago ..  3<».l5  34.65  33.15  33.50 

Ferromanganese,    seaboard  67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton  ; 

O.-h.  rails.   heav>'.  at  mill. $40.00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh. .  3.S.«M»  37.50  35.00  29.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh ..  3.S.(><)  37.50  35.00  29.00 

O.-h.    sheet  bars,    P'gh 3S.«M»  37.50  35.00  30.00 

Forging  billets,   base.  P'gh   43.00  43.00  40.00  34.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 45.17  42.67  40.17  35.74 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh....    45.00  4.'i.u0  40.00  40.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.   steel,  P'gh,   lb.  .      2.00  2.00  1.70  1.75 

Light  rails   at   mill 2.00  1.90  1.75  1.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia...      2.325  2.325  2.025  2.00 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.25  2.15  2.00  1.75 

Steel   bars.    Pittsburgh....      2.00  2.00  1.70  1.70 

Steel  bars,   Chicago 2.35  2.35  1.75  2.08 

Steel    bars.    New   Yorlt 2.34  2.34  2.04  2.08 

Tank   plates.    Pittsburgh..     2.00  2.00  1.70  1.70 

Tank  plates,  Chicago 2.20  2.20  1.75  2.00 

TftAk  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.34  2.34  2.04  2.08 

Beams.    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00  1.70  1.75 

Beams.   Chicago    2.35  2.35  1.75  1.85 

Beams.  New  York 2.34  2.34  2.04  2.13 

Steel   hoops.    Pittsburgh...      2.75  2.75  2.50  2.25 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

^Silicon.  1.75  to  2.25.     tsilicon.  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Per  Lb.  lo  Large  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black,  No.  28.  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28.  P'gh 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10 
Wire  nails,  I'ittsburgh  ,  ,  ,  , 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh.... 
Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.. 
"Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.7 


Old  Materials,   Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago    $22.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia...  19.00 
Heavj'  steel  scrap.  P'gh..  18.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila. .  15.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go. .  17.00 
No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh....  19.00 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia..  19.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  20.0O 

No.  1   RR.  wrot,  Phila 18.50 

No.  1  RR  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  15.50 


ug.  29. 

Aug.  22, 

Aug.  1, 

Aug.  30, 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.35 

3.35 

3.15 

2.75 

4.35 

4.35 

4.15 

3.75 

2.50 

2.50 

2.40 

2.25 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.75 

2.35 

2.35 

2.25 

2.50 

3.15 

3.15 

3.05 

3.40 

$4.75 

$4.75 

$4.75 

$5.25 

$21.00 
19.00 
18.25 
15.50 
16.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.50 
18.50 
15.25 


17.00 
15.00 
15.50 
19.00 
18.00 
17.00 
17.50 
14.25 


13.00 
11.50 
11.00 
16.50 
17.00 
13.00 
14.00 
11.00 


Coke,  Connellsville,  per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt. ...  JiO.OO      $12.00 
Foundry    coke,    prompt....    IS.OO       13.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper,   New  York..    14.12%  14.12%  14.12%  12.00 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.75  13.75  13.75  11.62% 

Zinc,   St.   Louis «.25  6.22%      6.25  4.12% 

Zinc.  New  York 6.60  6.57%      6.60  4.62% 

Lead,   St.    Louis 5.55  5.60  5.47%  4.20 

Lead.    New   York 5.90  5.90  5.80  4.40 

Tin    (Straits).  New  York..     S2.S0  32.50  32.75  26.75 

Antimony    (Asiatic).  N.  T.      5.25  5.25  5.25  4.50 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Aug.  29,   1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.412c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  ( 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( " 
and  black  sheets  J 


Aug.  22.  1922, 

Aug.  1,  1922, 

Aug.  30,  1921. 

10-year  pre-war  average. 


2.412c. 
2.169c. 
2.293c. 
1.6S9C. 


Composite  Price,  Aug.  29,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $29.52  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based   on   average   basic   and   foundry ) 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation.  ( 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago.  ( ' 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Aug.  22,  1922, 

Aug.  1,  1922, 

Aug.  30.  1921. 

10 -year  pre-war  average. 


$26.86 
24.38 
19.64 


still  is  greater  than  that  of  manufacturers  to  enter 
orders,  and  the  supply  situation  still  being  very  acute 
and  increased  labor  costs  immediately  ahead,  the  trend 
of  prices  is  strongly  upward.  Few  additional  advances 
have  been  made  by  independent  producers  in  the  past 
week,  but  the  Steel  Corporation,  pursuing  the  same  sort 
of  a  policy  as  it  did  in  the  decline  of  1921  of  following 
rather  than  making  price  changes,  has  in  the  past  week 
generally  followed  the  advance  recently  set  up  by  inde- 
pendent manufacturers.  The  Corporation  really  has  no 
official  quotations  on  any  of  its  products  except  pipe 
and  sheets,  but  on  wire  products  is  naming  the  inde- 
pendent levels  on  such  business  as  it  can  take,  and  on 
the  same  basis  is  naming  1.90c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  on 
bars  and  2c.  on  plates  and  shapes. 

Announcement  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  its  inten- 
tion to  shut  down  its  plants  on  Sept.  16  and  asking  that 
shipments  of  steel  on  order  be  suspended,  is  viewed 
in  various  ways  here.  Some  regard  the  movement  as 
merely  one  of  publicity,  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
company  was  nearing  the  end  of  its  active  producing 
season.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  in  setting  up  its  re- 
cent priority  system  of  mill  schedules,  virtually  had  cut 


off  the  automotive  industry.  Suspensions  will  proba- 
bly be  granted  by  makers  of  some  lines  of  automotive 
steel,,  but  among  independent  sheet  makers  the  dispo- 
sition is  to  refuse  suspensions,  unless  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  is  willing  to  pay  the  prices  in  effect  when  shipments 
are  resumed.  It  is  not  believed  here  that  the  Ford 
movement  will  have  a  very  widespread  effect. 

Pig  Iron. — Business  has  dwindled  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point  since  a  week  ago,  not  so  much  because 
of  a  lack  of  demand,  but  because  there  is  so  little  iron 
with  which  to  do  business.  Few  producers  have  any 
iron  to  sell  and  middle  interests  seem  to  have  sold 
such  stocks  as  they  had.  Those  who  must  have  supplies 
find  that  it  is  necessary  to  meet  sellers'  price  views  in 
order  to  obtain  them.  The  Valley  furnaces  have  no 
foundry  iron  to  sell  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  get 
supplies  in  Buffalo  or  in  Cleveland  and  while  iron  can 
be  had  in  southern  Ohio  and  in  the  South,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  bring  it  into  this  district  on  account  of 
the  railroad  congestion.  Only  an  appraisal  of  the 
price  at  which  special  analysis  iron  from  Valley  fur- 
naces would  sell  is  possible  at  this  time.  Based  on 
prices  made  elsewhere,  the  Valley  basis  on  foundry  or 
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malleable  iron  is  about  $33.  Small  sales  of  standard 
Bessemer  have  been  made  at  $32,  Valleir  furnace,  and 
that  probably  is  as  low  as  any  more  could  be  bought 
Basic  iron  is  no  longer  available  at  less  than  $30,  Valley 
furnace,  and  $32  is  the  price  now  demanded  by  a  scrap 
firm  having  some  Valley  iron  taken  in  payment  for  old 
material.  The  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  inquir- 
ing for  2000  tons  of  basic  iron,  but  in  general  the  de- 
mand for  the  steel  making  grades  is  not  very  active. 
Foreign  iron  of  both  foundry  and  steel  making  grades 
has  been  offered  here,  but  no  business  is  reported.  The 
general  asking  price  of  foreign  iron  is  $24.50  c.i.f.  At- 
lantic seaboard,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  $27  f.o.b. 
cars.  The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  to-day  started  up  its 
No.  1  furnace  and  it  is  is  reported  that  the  Struthers 
Furnace  Co.  is  accumulating  coke  and  will  start  its 
furnace  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    $30.00  to  «32.00 

Bessemer    32.00 

Grav  forge   33.00 

No.  2  foundry 33.00 

No.  3  foundry 33.00 

Malleable 33.00 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Although  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  naming  1.90c.,  base  Pittsburgh,  on  such  ton- 
nages of  soft  steel  bars  as  it  can  take  from  regular 
customers,  in  keeping  with  its  priority  schedule,  buyers 
who  must  have  specified  delivery  are  finding  inde- 
pendents uninterested  at  less  than  2c.  As  high  as 
2.2.5c.  is  demanded  by  some. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.90c.  to  2.25c.  ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  1.90c.  to  2.2oc.  base;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  L'c.  ;  refined  iron  bars.  2.35c. 
in  carload.s,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Ferroalloys. — The  situation  presents  no  material 
change.  Demand  generally  is  slow  and  prices  recently 
prevailing  still  hold.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  on 
account  of  liberal  shipments  of  coal  from  British  mines 
to  this  country,  the  fuel  situation  has  grown  firmer 
across  the  water  and  that  British  makers  of  ferroman- 
ganese  are  less  anxious  for  business  than  they  were  a 
short  time  ago.  Domestic  spiegeleisen  is  slightly  easier 
with  regard  to  supplies,  due  to  the  fact  that  coke  is 
available  in  somewhat  larger  quantities  than  it  was 
recently.  The  quotations  of  the  leading  commercial 
producer  of  $39  furnace  for  20  per  cent  material  and 
$38  for  16  to  19  per  cent  are  being  named  on  small 
tonnages,  and  are  being  shaded  about  $1  per  ton  on 
round  lots. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $7.t  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  .seaboard  for  domestic:  British,  spot  $72.50;  British, 
future,  $G7.50  ;  German,  76  to  SO  per  cent,  $67.50  to  $70  Aver- 
age 20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $39  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cent, 
$38  furnace  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic.  $55  to  $60  fur- 
nace, freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted  f.o.b. 
Jackson  and  Kew  .Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows: 
10  per  cent.  $45;  11  per  cent.  $48.30:  12  per  cent,  $51.60; 
13  per  cent.  $55.60;  14  per  cent.  $58.60;  silvery  iron,  6  per 
cent,  $33.50;  7  per  cent,  $34.50;  8  per  cent,  $36:  9  per  cent, 
$38;  10  per  cent,  $40;  11  per  cent.  $42.50:  12  per  cent, 
$4o.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New 
Straitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $4.06  per 
gross  Ion.  ^^ 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars'hnd  Slabs. — Open  market  offer- 
ings still  are  exceedingly  limited  due  to  the  fact  that 
insufficient  supplies  of  fuel  and  labor  shortages  render 
impossible  any  appreciable  increase  in  steel  works  oper- 
ations. Not  much  business  is  passing,  but  this  is  due 
more  to  the  lack  of  supplies  than  an  absence  of  in- 
quiries. The  only  sale  of  consequence  that  has  come  to 
light  lately  is  one  of  2000  tons  of  sheet  bars  which 
went  at  $38,  Pittsburgh.  This  is  probably  as  low  as 
makers  would  go  on  billets  or  slabs  if  they  had  any 
tonnage  for  sale,  and  with  pig  iron  at  $30  or  more, 
many  feel  that  the  price  should  be  at  least  $40.  Any 
quotations  these  days  are  little  more  than  appraisals 
because  actual  business  is  so  limited. 

We  quote  4  x  4 -in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  538  to  $40  :  .>  X  2-in.  billets,  $38  to  $40  :  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  sheet  bars.  $38  to  $40:  slabs.  $38  to  $40:  forging 
billets,  ordinary  carbons.  $43  to  $45,  all  f.o.b.  Youngstown  or 
Pittsburgh   nulls. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— A  good 
many  makers  in  this  district  are  supplied  with  hot- 
rolled  bars  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  lately  have 
been  largely  shut  off  as  a  result  of  a  priority  schedul- 
ing of  mills  recently  set  up  by  that  company.  Since 
bar  supplies  are  available  from  other  sources  only  at 
high  prices,  some  makers  of  cold  finished  bars  now  re- 
gard 2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh  to  be  as  low  as  they  should 


sell.  There  is  basis,  however,  for  a  price  of  2.25c.  base, 
Pittsburgh.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  entered  suspen- 
sions against  all  orders  with  makers  here,  but  this 
action  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  other  automobile 
manufacturers.  Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at 
2.65c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill  for  carload. 

Wire  Rods. — The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  un- 
derstood to  have  named  $43,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  base 
size  of  common  soft  rods  on  such  business  as  it  could 
take,  but  as  it  is  not  taking  any  business  at  the  mo- 
ment the  quotation  has  no  significance.  The  most  re- 
cent business  was  at  $45  and  that  is  probably  as  low 
as  any  can  be  had.  • 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers,  $45  ;  chain  rods,  $45  ;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  ; 
rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  : 
high  carbon  rods.  $52  to  $55,  depending  on  carbon,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Effective  Aug.  23,  the  National 
Tube  Co.  issued  new  cards  meeting  the  advance  made 
Aug.  15,  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  sub- 
sequently followed  by  other  independent.  The  leading 
interest  also  issued  new  oil  country  and  line  pipe  cards, 
making  a  horizontal  cut  of  three  points  in  the  discount, 
or  an  advance  in  price  of  .$6  per  ton.  The  shortage  of 
the  smaller  sizes  of  steel  pipe  is  unrelieved  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  until  cold  weather  halts  building 
work  or  until  labor,  rail  and  fuel  conditions  are  exact- 
ing less  of  a  toll  on  steel  productions.  Makers  are  not 
nearly  as  heavily  obligated  on  the  lap  welded  sizes  as 
on  the  butt  weld,  but  are  not  eager  for  more  business 
until  operating  conditions  are  more  settled.  The  Pure 
Oil  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  30  miles  of  8-in.  29-lb. 
oil  line  pipe  with  couplings,  for  September  delivery. 
An  old  inquiry  for  200  miles  of  20-in.  line  pipe  for  the 
Southwest  has  been  revived.  Recent  advance  in 
wrought  iron  pipe  seems  to  have  halted  buying.  Dis- 
counts are  given  on  page  569. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — There  is  a  stronger  tendency  to 
prices  and  actual  advances  are  likely  to  be  announced 
soon,  due  to  the  strength  of  bar  prices,  which  it  is  now 
figured  can  not  be  lower  in  the  near  futuie  with  pig 
iron  at  $30  or  more  and  billets  appraised  at  close  to 
$40.  Some  makers  believe  that  small  machine  bolts, 
with  rolled  threads,  should  be  at  50,  10  and  5,  as 
against  the  present  oflScial  quotation  of  00,  10  and  10, 
and  other  products  up  accordingly.  One  local  producer 
in  the  past  week  reduced  the  discount  on  cold-pressed 
nuts  50c.  per  100-lb.  and  also  on  semi-finished  nuts, 
now  quoting  the  latter  at  80  per  cent  off  list  on  small 
and  75  per  cent  off  list  on  large.  Discounts  are  given 
on  page  569. 

Wire  Products. — The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  re- 
cently abandoned  the  prices  it  has  so  consistently  ob- 
served since  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  has  gone 
to  the  levels  announced  two  weeks  ago  by  leading  in- 
dependent manufacturers,  but  only  on  such  business 
as  it  is  able  to  take.  This  company  is  as  heavily  com- 
mitted as  it  cares  to  be  and  is  virtually  out  of  the 
market.  Most  of  the  independent  manufacturers  still 
are  out  of  the  market,  but  state  that  if  they  could  take 
business,  they  would  name  $2.60  base  per  keg,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  nails  and  $2.35  base  per  100-lb.  for  wire. 
The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  which  is  out  of  production  at 
present,  has  some  nails  in  stock  on  which  it  is  quoting 
$3.25  base  per  keg,  Pittsburgh.  The  few  manufac- 
turers who  can  take  business  are  not  committing  them- 
selves very  far  ahead  because  it  is  claimed  that  the 
recent  advance  did  not  provide  for  the  wage  increase 
which  becomes  effective  Friday  and  which  will  add,  it 
is  estimated,  about  $5  per  ton  to  producing  costs. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  569. 

Steel  Rails. — On  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel 
the  market  no  longer  is  quotable  at  less  than  2c.  base, 
this  now  being  the  minimum  price  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  One  independent  producer  offering  steel  rails 
out  of  stock  has  gone  to  2.25c.  base.  Light  sections 
rolled  from  old  standard  rails  now  range  from  1.90c. 
to  2c. 

W«  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  eteel. 
2c.  base :  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c.  to  2c.  base :  standard 
rails.   $40   per  gross  ton   mill   for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 

sections. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  National  Tube  Co.,  effective  .\ug. 
23,  reduced  the  discounts  on  steel  lap  welded  and  com- 
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mercial  seamless  boiler  tubes  three  points,  this  being 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  $6  per  ton.  In  its  new 
seamless  tube  card,  the  company  segregates  cold-drawn 
and  hot-rolled  tubes.  The  carload  discount  on  S^.i-in. 
to  -l-in.  hot-rolled  tubes  now  is  51  per  cent  off  list,  or 
only  three  points  less,  or  .$6  per  ton  higher  than  the 
base  sizes  of  lap-welded  steel  tubes.  The  National  Tube 
Co.  cards  have  been  generally  adopted  by  independent 
makers.  A  new  card,  dated  Aug.  25,  has  been  issued 
by  makers  of  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes  in  which  the 
discounts  on  all  sizes  have  been  cut  seven  points,  thus 
increasing  the  price  $14  per  ton.  New  discounts  are 
given  on  page  569. 

Steel  Skelp. — Tubular  goods  producers  who  have  to 
buy  their  skelp  are  having  much  difficulty  in  securing 
supplies  because  of  the  shortage  in  the  general  supply 
of  steeL  Corporation  customers  whose  product  does 
not  come  within  the  priority  classifications  recently 
set  up  have  been  shut  off.  Prices  range  from  2c.  to 
2.25c.,  but  premiums  undoubtedly  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  early  deliveries,  particularly  of  grooved  skelp. 

Track  Equipment. — A  further  advance  of  $5  per  ton 
has  been  made  in  spikes  since  a  week  ago,  this  change 
finding  its  chief  explanation  in  the  shortage  of  steel. 
Some  makers  also  have  advanced  track  bolts  $5  per 
ton,  but  the  old  price  of  $3.50  base  per  100-lb.  still  is 
possible  on  attractive  business.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  569. 

Tin  Plate. — Independent  makers,  on  account  of  in- 
creasing labor  costs,  are  beginning  to  talk  higher  prices, 
and  it  is  possible  will  soon  announce  an  advance  of  ?5 
per  ton.  It  is  claimed  that  preferential  prices  to  large 
buyers  are  disappearing  and  that  $4.75  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh,  now  is  minimum  on  new  business  to  either 
large  or  small  buyers.  Container  manufacturers  seem 
to  be  amply  covered,  and  new  business  is  not  especially 
heavy. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — The  Steel  Corporation  has  made 
no  public  announcement,  but  is  believed  to  be  naming 
2.75c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  the  price  recently  set  up  by 
independents  for  fourth  quarter  business,  on  such  oi-- 
ders  as  it  can  take.  Some  of  the  makers  of  strips  in 
this  district  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  suspension 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — The  price  of  4.25c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, recently  named  on  fourth  quarter  business  by 
independents,  is  being  generally  observed. 

Cut  Nails. — The  Reading  Iron  Co.  has  announced  an 
increase  of  $3  per  ton  to  a  base  of  2.90c.,  mill,  for  car- 
loads and  3c.  for  less  than  carloads. 

Rivets. — One  large  maker  has  announced  an  ad- 
vance in  large  rivets  of  $7  per  ton,  and  a  5  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  discount  on  small  rivets.  Some  makers 
still  are  taking  business  at  the  former  price  level  of 
$2.65,  base,  per  100  lb.,  for  button-head  structural,  and 
$2.75  for  cone-head  boiler  rivets,  but  all  makers  are  on 
a  base  of  70  per  cent  off  list  for  small  rivets.  The 
strength  of  the  market  is  explained  largely  by  the 
scarcity  and  increasing  costs  of  bars  and  rods.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  569. 

Structural  Material. — Shortage  of  steel  and  inability 
of  fabricators  to  obtain  shipments  even  on  old  orders 
i?  seriously  restricting  business.  Prices  on  structural 
jobs  have  not  fully  reflected  the  advances  which  have 
taken  place  to  date  on  plain  material,  but  investors  are 
deterred  from  closing  because  of  the  very  indefinite  de- 
livery promises  that  can  be  made.  The  Steel  Corpo- 
ration cannot  take  on  much  business,  but  on  such 
tonnages  as  it  is  accepting  its  price  is  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 
This  price  now  would  not  interest  independent  mills. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  569. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  and  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  have  made  further  advances 
in  warehouse  prices.  Bars,  plates  and  shapes  have  been 
advanced  $3  per  ton  and  bands  $6  per  ton.  New  prices 
are  2.60c.  base  for  bars,  2.70c.  for  plates  and  shapes, 
3.40c.  for  bands. 

Sheets. — While  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  asked  for 
suspensions  on  shipments  of  sheets  because  it  proposes 
to   shut  down  on   Sept.  16,  other  automobile  manufac- 


turers, anxious  to  keep  going,  still  are  pressing 
urgently  for  delivery.  Outside  of  automobile  sheets, 
the  supply  situation  does  not  appear  to  be  as  taut  as 
it  was  recently,  presumably  because  the  independent 
mills  have  managed  to  keep  going  until  this  week 
at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  operations,  and  undoubtedly 
have  provided  for  a  good  many  wants.  Operations  of 
independent  mills  in  the  first  half  of  this  month  were 
in  excess  of  87  per  cent  of  capacity.  No  such  showing 
is  likely  during  the  second  half  of  the  month,  because 
of  the  decline  in  the  production  of  steel.  In  the  matter 
of  steel  supplies,  the  leading  interest  is  worse  off  than 
the  independents,  and  since  it  is  making  no  material 
reduction  in  its  obligations  is  obliged  to  turn  down 
much  business  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  Independents  are  asking  advances  over  the  Steel 
Corporation  prices  of  $3  to  $8  per  ton,  but  some  inde- 
pendent producers  say  they  have  lost  business  in  black 
sheets  at  3.50c.    Prices  are  given  on  page  569. 

Coke  and  Coal. — There  has  been  a  further  easing  in 
prices  since  a  week  ago,  due  to  increased  production. 
The  gain  is  greater  in  the  union  than  in  the  non-union 
coal  fields,  because  so  far  the  increased  wages  recently 
announced  in  the  non-union  fields  have  not  resulted  in 
the  return  to  work  of  many  men.  The  coal  market  now 
is  quotable  at  $5  to  $5.25  at  mines  for  steam  coal, 
$5.25  to  $5.50  for  by-product  coal,  and  from  $5.50  to  $6 
for  gas  coal.  Generally  the  supply  of  furnace  coke  is 
insufficient  to  attract  much  furnace  buying,  but  we  note 
sales  for  Eastern  shipment  at  $10.50  and  to  the  Valley 
district  as  low  as  $10.  Furnace  coke  appears  to  be 
quotable  from  $10  to  $11  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Demand 
for  foundry  grade  is  more  constant  than  that  for  fur- 
nace fuel  and  the  premium  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  is  greater  than  usual,  sales  being  noted  from  $12 
to  $14. 

Old  Material. — The  market  maintains  all  of  its  re- 
cent strength  and  still  is  inclined  higher,  because  of  light 
offerings  and  an  increased  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
dealers  to  let  go  of  yard  stocks.  A  Pittsburgh  district 
steel  maker  still  is  offering  $18.50  for  railroad  or  equiv- 
alent heavy  melting  steel,  but  has  found  no  takers  be- 
cause dealers  feel  they  would  have  to  pay  at  least  $19 
for  such  material  and  to  sell  yard  stocks  at  this  price 
would  entail  a  loss,  it  is  claimed.  Since  no  sales  have 
been  made  above  $18.50  nor  below,  the  market  is  quot- 
able at  that  price.  On  yard  hea\'y  melting  steel  $17.50 
seems  to  measure  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  market. 
All  other  open-hearth  grades  are  more  firmly  held  than 
they  were  recently.  This  also  is  true  of  blast  furnace 
material. 

"We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 
Heavy  melting  steel,  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial       ?18.50 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard ^.  .  17.50 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size $19.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio ;  Cumberland,  Md. ; 
Huntington.  W.  Va. ;  Franklin,  and 

Williamsport.    Pa 18.50  to    19.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.50 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends 15.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers 19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs 19.00  to    19.50 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet    ends    22.00  to    22.50 

Low     phosphorus,     plates     and     other 

grades    20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Iron    car    axles 27.00  to    28.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel    car    axles 20.00  to    20.50 

Cast   iron    wheels 20.00  to    20.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.25  to    14.75 

Heavj-  steel  axle  turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Cast    iron    borings 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Stove    plate    14.50  to    15.00 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 20.50  to    21.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 15.50  to    16.00 


The  Illinois  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  pur- 
chased the  .American  Nut  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  will 
move  the  business  to  Hammond. 
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Heavy  Advances  in  Prices   of   Finished  Products 
— Many  Inquiries 

Chicago,  Aug.  29 — The  20  per  cent  increase  in  the 
wages  of  the  steel  works  labor  has  been  followed  by 
advances  in  finished  steel  prices.  The  minimum  quota- 
tion on  mild  steel  bars  for  indefinite  delivery  has  gone 
up  ?1  a  ton  to  1.95c.,  Chicago,  while  plates  and  shapes 
havj  advanced  $3  a  ton  to  a  minimum  of  2.05c.,  Chicago. 
Tie  plates,  spikes  and  bolts,  axles  and  hoops  and  bands 
have  also  been  raised,  and  among  the  semi-finished 
products,  axle  and  forging  billets  are  higher  and  early 
advances  are  expected  on  re-rolling  billets  and  sheet 
bais.  Prices  for  early  shipment  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined, as  buyers  are  dependent  largely  on  Eastern 
sources  quoting  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh.  The  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  however,  is  expected  to  re-enter  the  market  soon 
when  it  will  announce  prices  on  plates,  shapes,  bars, 
sheets  and  other  products  for  delivery  in  the  last  two 
<j-  three  months  of  the  year.  Bar  iron  has  advanced  to 
2.25c.,  Chicago,  and  wire  products  have  gone  up  to  the 
independent  level  of  prices.  Discounts  on  bolts  and 
nuts  are  expected  to  be  revised  upward  in  view  of 
advances  in  raw  material. 

Forward  buying  of  steel  shows  no  (decline.  In  fact, 
for  one  large  mill,  August  bookings  were  slightly 
heavier  than  these  of  the  previous  month.  Inquiries 
for  1923  delivery  are  now  being  received.  Quotations 
have  been  asked  on  a  substantial  tonnage  of  sheets  for 
first  quarter  shipment  and  an  inquiry  for  3200  tons 
of  nut  stock  for  January  and  February  shipment  has 
been  put  out  by  a  new  local  nut  and  bolt  plant.  Mills 
are  disinclined  to  quote  that  far  ahead,  although  the 
recent  setback  in  production  may  result  in  delaying 
the  delivery  of  some  business  now  on  the  books  until 
the  first  of  the  year. 

The  local   production   situation  remains  unchanged. 

Pig  Iron. — No  additional  merchant  furnaces  have 
been  banked  in  this  district  and  while  fuel  supplies  are 
still  low,  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  change  in  the  operat- 
ing situation  will  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  pro- 
duction. The  performance  of  the  merchant  stacks  in 
this  territory  has  been  remarkable  in  view  of  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Of 
the  10  furnaces  represented  by  the  leading  seller,  five 
are  still  active,  namely,  two  Iroquois,  one  Federal,  one 
Mayville,  and  the  Zenith  stack.  Reports  from  the  East 
indicate  that  only  one  merchant  furnace,  a  Toledo  stack, 
is  in  blast  in  Ohio  and  none  is  active  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  The  dearth  of  iron  in  that  territory  is 
indicated  by  numerous  inquiries  received  by  Chicago 
producers  from  various  points  in  Ohio  and  even  in 
West  Virginia.  Local  prices  remain  unchanged,  al- 
though a  few  spot  tonnages  have  brought  premiums,  a 
lot  of  150  tons  having  been  sold  at  as  high  as  $32 
base  furnace.  Melters  not  only  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  iron  but  seem  satisfied  that  present  prices  are  here 
to  stay,  if  indeed  further  advances  are  not  made.  De- 
mand for  prompt  iron  is  unabated  and  purchases  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  are  being  made  freely.  The 
movement  of  iron  from  the  South  is  blocked  by  rail- 
road embargoes.  A  local  broker,  however,  has  made  a 
sale  of  1200  tons  of  Southern  foundry  for  delivery  to 
an  Ohio  plant  of  a  Chicago  concern.  A  limited  amount 
of  consignment  iron  is  finding  its  way  to  Chicago, 
though  some  of  this  has  been  in  transit  for  weeks. 
Southern  prices  have  generally  advanced,  the  market 
now  being  quotable  at  $24  to  $25  base  Birmingham. 
While  Southern  producers  are  largely  cut  off  from  the 
Chicago  territory  at  present,  this  is  not  true  of  furnaces 
in  the  St.  Louis  district.  A  number  of  large  sales  of 
foundry  for  delivery  in  this  section  have  been  closed 
at  $30  base  furnace,  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis,  a  Wisconsin 
melter  having  bought  2000  tons,  a  company  with  plants 
in  Chicago  and  Michigan  having  purchased  1500  tons 
and  a  northern  Illinois  user  having  ordered  250  tons, 
all  for  prompt  shipment.  Charcoal  is  now  generally 
quoted  at  $33  base  furnace,  and  a  sale  of  400  tons  has 
been  made  at  that  price.  Copper  free  low  phosphorous 
is  firmly  established  at  $38,  Valley  Furnace,  a  sale  of 
1000  tons  having  been  closed  at  that  quotation.     Most 


low  phosphorous  furnaces  are  idle  and  stocks  on  furnace 
banks  are  low.  Silvery  has  advanced  to  a  minimum 
of  $37.50  f.  o.  b.  Jackson,  for  8  per  cent.  While  most 
melters  are  confining  their  attention  to  their  immediate 
and  fourth  quarter  needs,  an  in<iuiry  for  500  tons  of 
foundry  for  first  quarter  shipment  has  been  received 
by  local  sellers.  Interest  in  freight  rates  from  the 
South  has  again  been  aroused  by  the  announcement 
of  a  combination  rate  of  $4.18  on  shipments  via  barge 
from  Sheffield  and  Florence,  Ala.,  to  Metropolis,  111., 
and  by  rail  over  the  Chicago,  Burhngton  &  Quincy  to 
Chicago.  The  new  rate  will  became  effective  Sept.  15 
unless  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  rate  has  been  subject  to  numerous  changes. 
Until  July  1  it  was  $4.66.  It  was  then  reduced  to  $4.33 
and  on  July  20  was  advanced  to  $4.98. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Lake     Superior    charcoal,     averaging 

sil.  L.'iO.  delivered  at  ChioaBo $36.15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1.  sil.   2.25  to  2.75  31.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2.    sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 30.00 

Northern  high  phos 30.00 

Southern  No.  2 $30.00  to    31.00 

Malleable,   not  over  2.25   sil 30.00 

Basic    30.00 

Low  phos.  Valley  furnace,  sil.  1  to  2 

per   cent   copper   free 38.00 

.Silvery,  sil.    S   per  rent 42.29 

Ferroalloys. — A  local  company  has  closed  for  200 
tons  of  ferromanganese  for  delivery  to  plants  at  various 
locations.  The  purchase  was  made  at  $67.50,  seaboard, 
and  shipment  is  to  be  made  from  foreign  sources. 
Otherwise  the  ferroalloys  are  quiet  and  the  price  situa- 
tion is  unchanged. 

Vi'c  iiuotc  7S  to  S2  per  cent  ferromangani«e.  future. 
$75.06;  prompt.  $77  56  to  $82.56.  delivered:  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon,  $55.  delivered  on  contract  and  $57  prompt  de- 
livery; spiegeleison.    18   to  22  per  cent.   $47  to  $49,   delivered. 

Plates. — Plates  are  now  quoted  at  from  2.05c.  to 
2.25c.,  Chicago,  for  indefinite  delivery,  while  material 
for  reasonably  early  shipment  is  commanding  from  $2 
to  $7  a  ton  above  the  maximum  on  forward  business. 
Demand  is  still  active. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.0"c.  to  2.50c..  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote   2  'Mic.    for  plates  out   of   stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Minneapolis  has  awarded  1100  tons 
to  the  .■\merican  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  There  are  no  other 
lettings  to  report  and  business  generally  is  quiet.  Prices 
continue  to  show  strength  and  some  makers  are  now 
quoting  a  minimum  of  $40,  base,  Birmingham,  for  6-in. 
and  larger.  Freight  congestion  in  the  South  is  bad  as 
ever  and  shipments  from  plants  in  that  section  are 
blocGced. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago  as  follows :  Water 
pile.  4-in..  $50.70  to  $52.20;  6-in.  and  above.  $46.70  to  $48.20: 
class  .\  and  gas  pipe.  $3  extra. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Advances  in  mill  prices  have 
been  reflected  in  higher  warehouse  quotations.  Bars, 
shapes,  plates  and  bands  have  been  advanced  $2  a  ton, 
structural  and  boiler  rivets  $3  a  ton  and  hoops  $4  a  ton. 
Cold-drawn  steel  bars  have  also  gone  up  $2.  Revised 
prices  are  to  be  found  under  appropriate  paragraphs. 
A  $5  advance  on  cold-rolled  strip  steel  brings  that  com- 
modity up  to  6.40c.  base.  Jobbers'  prices  on  standard 
spikes  and  track  bolts  have  been  advanced  $2  a  ton  to 
3.50c.  and  4.50c.  respectively.  Light  rails  have  also 
been  advanced  on  25  to  45-lb.  sections  to  2.70c.,  16  to 
20-lb.  sections  to  2.745c.,  12-lb.  to  2.79c.,  and  8-lb.  to 
2.835c.  Prices  on  50-lb.  and  heavier  sections  remain 
unchanged.  Billet  prices  have  also  gone  up,  0.15  to 
0.25  per  cent  carbon  now  being  quoted  at  2.75c.  and 
0.35  to  0.45  per  cent  carbon  at  2.795. 

Wire  Products. — Minimum  prices  on  wire,  wire  nails 
and  cement  coated  nails  are  now  $2.35,  $2.60  and  $2.10, 
Pittsburgh,  respectively.  With  mill  operations  still  far 
below  capacity,  demand  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
current  production.  For  mill  prices,  see  finished  iron 
and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  569. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  bright 
basic  wire,  $3.20  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails,  $3.35  per 
100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails,  $2.75  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  Nash  Motor  Works  is  in  the 
market  for  a  large  quantity  of  nuts.  The  report  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  will  shut  down  Sept.  16  has  caused 
some  concern  among  sellers  although  it  is  felt  that  the 
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necessity  for  closing  may  be  averted.  Demand  from 
all  sources  is  satisfactory  and  an  early  a<lvance  in 
prices  is  looked  for  in  view  of  hipher  material  costs. 
The  prices  on  page  569  apply  to  this  territory  except 
tl.at  the  basing  point  is  Chicago  instead  of  Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  S.SOc.  ;  boiler  rivets.  3.60c.  ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  In..  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  oft; 
larger  sizes.  50  and  10  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  In.. 
50  and  5  ott ;  larger  sizes.  45  ofT :  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped.  $3.25  off:  blank  nuts,  $3.50  off;  coach 
or  lacr  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads.  60  per  cent  oft; 
quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Bars. — Soft  steel  bars  for  indefinite  delivery  are  now 
quoted  from  a  minimum  of  1.9.5c.  to  2.15c.,  Chicago, 
Demand  is  still  insistent  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
owing  to  recent  curtailment  in  production  shipments 
may  no  be  made  until  first  quarter.  The  scarcity  of 
bars  for  early  shipment  continues,  with  prices  ranging 
from  2.35c.,  Chicago,  up.  Bar  iron  is  now  firm  at  2.25c., 
Chicago,  with  demand  somewhat  lighter.  One  impor- 
tant producer  has  obtained  additional  fuel  and  has  re- 
entered the  market.  With  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
at  the  Chicago  Heights  hard  steel  mills,  those  plants  are 
again  producing.  Prices  are  unchanged  on  hard  bars, 
the  Moline  mill  quoting  1.85c.,  f.o.b.  plant,  or  slightly 
over  2c,,  Chicago,  while  local  mills  are  quoting  a  flat 
price  of  2c,,  Chicago. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  1.95c.  to  2.45c.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.25c.,  Chicago ;  rail  steel,  2c.  to  2.005c., 
Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
w,arehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
S.SOc.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for  fiats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

.Tobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at 
2..')0c.   base:  hoops.  3.90c.:  bands.   3.55c. 

Rails  and   Track  Supplies. — Three  important  trunk 

lines  entered  the  market  last  week  with  inquiries  call- 
ing for  a  total  of  60,000  tons  of  rails  for  192.3  delivery. 
Three  or  four  other  lines  are  about  to  issue  inquiries 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rail  orders  for  this  year 
were  relatively  light,  heavy  purchases  of  both  rails  and 
fastenings  are  looked  for  this  fall.  Tie  plates  and 
spikes  and  bolts  have  advanced,  tie  plates  being  quoted 
at  $43  to  $45,  mill,  spikes  at  2.75c.  to  3c.,  mill,  and  bolts 
at  3.75e.  to  4c.,  mill.  Light  rails  are  also  up,  now  being 
quoted  at  2c.  to  2,25c.,  mill. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40  ;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel,   2c.   to   2.25c.,   f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.75c.  to  3c.,  mill ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts.  3.75c.  to  4c.,  mill ;  tie  plates,  steel  and 
iron.  2.15c.  to  2.25c..  f.o.b.  mill:  angle  bars,  2.40c..  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.50c. 
base  and  track  bolts  4.50c.  base. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Axle  billets  are  now  quoted  at 
a  minimum  of  $40  and  forging  billets  at  $45,  f.o.b.  Chi- 
cago district  mill.  Sheet  bars  and  rerolling  billets  are 
still  quoted  at  $35  to  $40,  mill,  but  early  advances  are 
looked  for. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Three-story  garage  for  Paul  Cornell  estate,  Chicago,  150 
tons. 

Ben  Franklin  office  building,  Indianapolis,  185  tons. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  power  plant, 
Waukegan,   III..  110  tons. 

Sheets. — Independent  mills  are  getting  $2  more  on 
blue  annealed  and  $3  more  on  black  and  galvanized 
than  the  prices  recently  announced  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery  by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  The 
Inland  Steel  Co.  is  still  out  of  the  market,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  fourth  quarter  prices  soon. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  No.  28  black,  2.50c. 
to  2.60c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for 
No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100   lb. 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed,  4c. ;  black,  4.85c. ;  galvanized, 
5.sr,c. 

Hoops  and  Bands  and  Axles. — These  products  have 
been  advanced,  hoops  and  bands  now  being  quoted  2.75c, 
to  3c.,  f.o.b,  mill,  and  axles  at  2.50c.  to  2.75c.,  mill. 

Steel  Castings. — Rising  labor  and  material  costs 
make  advance  in  steel  castings  appear  inevitable.  Those 
foundries  which  have  not  anticipated  the  wage  advances 
made  by  the  Steel  Corporation  now  find  that  they  must 
raise  their  men  to  a  parity  with  those  employed  by  the 
mills.  Meanwhile  prices  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  are  going 
up  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  the  question  of  costs 
is    receiving    careful    consideration. 

Structural  Material. — The  market  on  plain  material 
for  indefinite  delivery  now  ranges  from  a  minimum  of 


2.05c.  to  2.25c.,  Chicago.  Reasonably  early  shipment 
is  hard  to  get,  but  prices  of  from  2.35c.  to  2.55c.,  deliv- 
ered Chicago,  are  not  unusual  with  the  trend  strongly 
upward.  Fabricating  awards  for  the  week  are  liberal, 
but  competition  on  new  work  is  declining  because  shops 
are  filled  up  and  deliveries  of  material  from  the  mills 
are  slow. 

The  mill!  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.05c.  to  2,45c., 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  material  out  of 
warehouse. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — In  view  of  limited  mill  shipments, 
reinforcing  bar  sellers  are  following  a  careful  policy, 
lest  they  find  themselves  unable  to  discharge  present 
obligations  from  their  warehouse  stocks.  Their  cus- 
tomers are  exerting  increasing  pressure  upon  them  for 
steel,  emphasizing  the  present  scarcity,  at  the  same  time 
indicating  a  general  expectation  of  further  price  ad- 
vances. The  slowness  of  mill  shipments  has  further 
complicated  the  situation  by  increasing  the  relative  de- 
mand for  material  out  of  warehouse. 

Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  power  station,  Sast 
St.  Louis.  III.,  1500  tons,  to  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

Igoe  Printingi  Co.  building,  Chicago,  650  tons,  to  Paul  J. 
Kalman  Co. 

Exchange  National  Bank,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  350  tons,  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

Hotel  building  for  Main  Street  Corporation,  Evanston,  111., 
176  tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Masonic  Temple  building,  Guthrie.  Okla.,  160  tons,  to  Con- 
crete Steel   Co. 

Coke. — Local  by-product  foundry  prices  remain  un- 
changed. While  the  Chicago  producer  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  increase  its  production  above  25  per  cent,  it  is 
making  every  effort  to  keep  foundries  in  this  section 
supplied  with  sufficient  coke  to  avert  a  suspension  of 
operations.  Some  coke  is  also  coming  in  from  outside 
sources,  although  deliveries,  particularly  from  the  East, 
are  uncertain.  Considerable  Southern  by-product  foun- 
dry coke  is  moving  into  this  territory,  and  the  fact  that 
shipments  are  managing  to  get  through  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Southern  railroad  embargoes  apply  to  pig 
iron  and  not  to  fuel.  This  coke  is  selling  at  the  same 
price  as  the  local  product  on  contract  and  at  higher 
prices  for  spot  delivery.  Connellsville  coke  has  weak- 
ened, foundry  now  being  quoted  at  $14.50,  ovens. 

Old  iVlaterial. — The  market  has  mixed  characteris- 
tics, with  caution  actuating  the  attitude  of  some  con- 
sumers while  others  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  to 
get  spot  shipment.  At  the  same  time,  dealers  are  pay- 
ing advancing  quotations  for  such  material  as  is  offered. 
Little  scrap  is  coming  from  the  railroads,  the  largest 
producers,  with  the  result  that  sellers  are  finding  them- 
selves short  of  some  materials  or  have  had  to  draw 
heavily  on  yard  stocks.  That  scrap  prices  are  moving 
up  sympathetically  with  advances  in  finished  iron  and 
steel  products  and  pig  iron  is  also  evident. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers*  yards.  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $20.50  to  $21.00 

Cast    iron   car   wheels 22.50  to  23.00 

Relaying    rails     22.50  to  27.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels....  21,50  to  22,00 

Rails    for    rolling 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel    rails,    less    than    3    ft 20.50  to  21.00 

Hea\'y   melting  steel 17.00  to  17.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  17.00  to  17.50 

Shoveling  steel    16.50  to  17.00 

Drop    forge    flashings 12.50  to  13.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 14.00  to  14.50 

Axle   turnings    15.00  to  15.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 19.50  to  20.00 

Steel    angle    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron    arch   bars   and    transoms 20.50  to  21.00 

Iron    car    axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    husheling 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2    busheling 9.00  to  9.50 

Cut   forge    15.00  to  15.50 

Pipes    and    flues 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15,50  to  16.00 

No,    2    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers 18.50  to  19  00 

Coil    springs     19.50  to  20.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Low   phos,    punchings 16.00  to  16.50 

Locomotive     tires,     smooth 15,50  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 10.00  to  10.50 

Cast   borings    12.00  to  12.50 

Stove    plate    16,50  to  17.00 

Grate    bars     16.50  to  17.00 

Brake    shoes    16.50  to  17,00 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to  18.50 

Agricultural    malleable    18.00  to  18.50 
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Active  Demand  for  Plates  and  Bars — Foreign 
Pig  Iron  Coming  Freely 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  29.  — With  the  20  per  cent 
advance  in  wages  going  into  effect  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  on  Friday  of  the  present  week,  producers  will 
face  a  further  increase  in  costs  which  already  have 
been  so  great  that  profits  either  are  extremely  narrow 
or  have  entirely  disappeared.  But  the  trade  here  feels 
that  the  wage  advance  was  justified.  Estimates  have 
been  made  by  makers  that  production  costs  in  finished 
lines  increased  $5  per  ton  in  August  over  July.  Be- 
cause September  will  see  further  increases,  advances 
in  prices  in  some  lines  have  been  made  and  others  are 
considered  to  be  inevitable.  Operations  continue  at 
practically  the  same  rate  in  the  Philadelphia  district 
as  they  were  last  week,  but  caution  is  shown  in  making 
commitments,  owing  to  the  fuel  supply  situation.  Since 
the  return  of  miners  to  work  under  the  Cleveland 
agreement,  the  coal  supply  has  improved  somewhat, 
but  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  being  in  the  lowest 
priority  classification,  has  not  so  far  received  any  par- 
ticular benefit. 

Demand  for  pig  iron,  plates,  and  bars  is  active, 
but  sales  are  limited.  Practically  no  iron  is  be- 
ing offered  in  this  district.  The  chief  demand  is  for 
foundry  grades.  Prices  of  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X 
have  advanced  $1  per  ton  and  now  take  a  range  of 
$33.14  to  $33.64  for  the  former  and  $34.14  to  $34.64  for 
the  latter,  delivered  at  Philadelphia.  Foreign  iron  is 
coming  in  freely,  particularly  foundry  grades.  Fer- 
romanganese  and  manganese  imports  are  also  reported 
to  be  brisk,  especially  the  former,  owing  to  the  impend- 
ing high  tariff  duties.  Sheets  are  being  quoted  at  $6 
and  billets  at  $2.50  per  ton  higher  by  some  makers  in 
this  district. 

The  announcement  by  Henry  Ford  that  he  will  close 
his  plants  on  Sept.  16  is  widely  commented  on.  Its 
probable  effect  is  variously  interpreted.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  this  suspension  will  cut  off  demand  in  some 
lines,  as  forgings,  sheets  and  accessories,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  output  of  scrap,  in  which  there 
now  is  a  shortage;  but  it  is  doubted  that  Ford's  action, 
unless  followed  by  other  large  consumers,  will  halt 
prices.  Some  in  the  trade  maintain  that  another  period 
of  inflation  already  has  set  in  and  are  apprehensive 
of  the  consequence. 

Ferroalloys. — No  prompt  tonnages  of  fcrromanga- 
nese  are  available  in  this  district,  except  for  small  lots 
occasionally  obtainable  from  middlemen.  This  de- 
livery commands  $72.50,  seaboard.  Third  and  fourth 
quarter  tonnage  is  quoted  at  $67.50  on  foreign  ship- 
ments for  78  to  80  per  cent  alloys.  The  trade  reports 
that  car  wheel  makers  are  showing  a  tendency  to  turn 
to  standard  spiegeleisen,  19  to  21  per  cent,  in  view  of 
difficulty  in  getting  ferromanganese.  Spiegel  is  quoted 
and  has  sold  at  $38.50.  Fair  sized  shipments  of  foreign 
manganese  ore  are  en  route  to  this  country.  This  ore 
is  quoted  at  28.50c.  to  29c.  per  unit,  a  light  lot  being 
sold  the  past  week  at  the  lower  price. 

Pig  Iron. — Iron  is  coming  in  freely  from  abroad, 
especially  from  the  Cleveland  district,  England.  Other 
shipments  are  coming  from  Scotland  and  France.  The 
greatest  demand  is  for  foundry  grades,  which  consti- 
tute most  of  the  imported  tonnage.  Only  two  furn- 
aces in  this  district  are  quoting  on  foundry.  They  are 
able  to  take  but  small  lots  and  have  advanced  prices  $1 
per  ton.  No.  2  plain  now  being  quoted  at  $33.14  to 
$33.64  and  No.  2X  at  $34.14  to  $34.64.  Some  con- 
sumers have  vainly  scoured  the  market  for  small  lots 
of  foundry,  finding  makers  out  of  the  market  and 
brokers  unable  to  provide  requirements.  Small  lots  of 
foreign  low  phosphorus  steel  making  iron  have  been 
sold  in  the  past  week.  One  lot  of  0.08  phosphorus  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  sold  by  a  British  maker  of  hematite 
iron.  A  consumer  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  is  inquiring  for 
5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  immediate  shipment,  but 
was  unable  to  find  the  tonnage  in  this  district.  Indicat- 
ing the  scarcity  of  iron,  it  is  reported  that  an  Eastern 
seaboard  steel  works  has  sold  a  fair  sizeH  lot  of  off 


basic  to  a  '  Pittsburgh  district  consumer.  French, 
Scotch,  and  English  sales  of  foundry  iron,  2.50  to  3  per 
cent  silicon,  have  been  sold  in  this  district  at  $31,  c.i.f. 
for  the  Scotch  and  $29  for  the  English  and  French 
grades.  Three  boatloads  of  this  kind  of  iron  will  be 
delivered  within  two  weeks,  most  of  it  being  Scotch 
iron.  One  maker  of  basic  has  increased  the  price  50c. 
per  ton  and  now  is  asking  $28,  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rales  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 

Kast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil. $33.14  to  $33.64 

liast.    Pa.  iNo.    2X.    2.25   to  2.75 34,14  to  34.64 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 3.i.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.?5  sil..  29.17  to  30.17 

Virginia    No.    2X,   2.25   to   2.75   sil 30.17  to  31.17 

Basic   delivery   eastern    Pa 28.64  to  31.14 

Gray    forge    29.50  to  31.50 

Malleable    30.00  to  32.00 

Standard    low    phos.    (t.o.b.    furnace)  35.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)      35.00  to  40.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Makers  of  open-hearth  forg- 
ing and  reroUing  billets  are  asking  an  increase  of  $2.50 
per  ton  for  September-October  delivery,  but  are  not 
quoting  beyond  that  period.  This  brings  the  price  of 
the  former  to  $45,  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  latter  to 
$40,  base,  Pittsburgh,  the  freight  rate  to  Philadelphia 
being  $5.17.  No  sales  have  been  reported  during  the 
past  week. 

Plates. — While  most  makers  of  plates  continue  to 
quote  2.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  one  prominent  producer 
has  advanced  to  2.50c.  Demand  is  heavy,  particularly 
from  locomotive  works  and  railroads.  Car  repairs 
are  bringing  large  inquiry.  Most  makers  are  taking 
orders  from  regular  customers  only  and  are  not  quot- 
ing beyond  the  third  quarter.  Considerable  business 
is  being  declined  owing  to  restricted  operations  and 
uncertainty  of  the  market.  A  producer  with  24  open- 
hearth  furnaces  is  able  to  operate  only  10  and  is  using 
oil  for  fuel.  Deliveries  on  universal  plates  are  being 
promised  in  four  to  six  weeks  and  on  sheared  plates  in 
eight  to  twelve  weeks.  An  inquiry  is  out  for  2000  tons 
of  plates  for  Eastern  shipyards  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery.  The  M.  K.  &  T.  railroad  has  placed  orders 
for  50  locomotives,  45  going  to  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works,  Inc.  and  five  to  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  placed  an  order  for  15  locomo- 
tives with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

'Structural  Material. — While  the  range  of  2c.  to 
2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  still  exists  for  plain  material,  the 
market  is  firmer  and  the  higher  figure  is  being  quoted 
by  most  interests,  and  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  any 
sizeable  tonnage  could  be  obtained  at  the  lower  quota- 
tion. Inquiry  for  structural  material  is  only  fair. 
Reluctance  is  shown  by  mills  to  quote  on  anything  but 
immediate  specifications.  Dietrich  Bros,  have  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  300  tons  for  the  National  Bank 
building,  Baltimore.  Inquiries  include  700  tons  for 
an  office  building  at  Richmond  for  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  800  tons  for  a  large  garage  for  the  Consolidated 
Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Bars. — Soft  steel  bars  are  being  inquired  for  in  fair- 
sized  volume,  some  of  the  prospective  business  coming 
from  jobbers.  Prices  are  firm  and  the  price  of  2c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  has  practically  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  quotations  ranging  from  2.15c.  to  2.25c.  De- 
livery is  being  promised  in  four  to  six  weeks.  Iron  bar 
demand  also  is  fair,  wath  the  price  range  from  2c.  to 
2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  car  lots,  and  it  is  probable  less 
than  carloads  could  be  bought  at  the  higher  figure. 

Warehouse  Business. — Active  demand  exists  for 
stock  material  and  is  most  marked  for  light  bands  and 
spring  steel,  the  prices  of  which  have  been  increased. 
Spring  steel  has  been  advanced  from  3.50c.  to  4c.  and 
light  bands  from  3.45c.  to  3.G0c.  Higher  costs  are 
assigned  as  the  cause  for  the  greater  levels,  at  which 
tonnage  is  moving. 

i^oft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  2.S0c. ;  iron  bars  (except 
bands).  2.S0c. ;  round  edge  Iron.  3c.:  round  edge  stecL 
iron  finish,  IV.  x  >i,  in.,  3c.;  round  edge  steel  planished. 
3.I0C. ;  tank  steel  plates.  Vi-in.  and  heavier  2.90c.:  tank 
steel  plates,  3/16-in..  3.10c. :  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No  10 
gage.  S.fiOc. :  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.45c.;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.60c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
-steel  bars.  2.90c.  ;  structural  shapes.  2.90c.  ;  diamond  pattern 
plate."!.  t,-in.,  4.S0c.  ;  3/16-in..  5c.;  spring  steel.  4o.  ;  round 
cold-rolled  steel.  3.50c. ;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled 
steel.  4c. ;  steel  hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter.  4c. :  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in..  inclusive,  3.60c.:  rails.  2.80c.: 
tool  steel.  Sc. :  Norway  Iron,  5.50c. 
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Sheets. — Independent  makers  now  are  asking  3.50c. 
for  one-pass  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.70c.  for  No.  28 
galvanized  sheets  and  2.75c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed 
fheets  for  September-October  shipment.  Inquiry  is 
only  moderate. 

Xuts,  Bolts  and  Rivets. — Standard  railroad  spikes 
have  been  advanced  by  a  prominent  producer  in  this 
district  to  2.50c.  per  lb.,  Pittsburgh,  this  including  sizes 
I'j-in.  and  larger,  while  an  increase  from  2.90c.  to  3c. 
has  been  made  on  the  smaller  sizes,  '/2-in.,  Vo-in.  and 
%-in.  Railroad  demand  is  heavy.  Fail-  inquiry  is 
being  made  for  bolts  and  nuts.  Rivet  demand  is  ex- 
tremely quiet.  Large  machine  bolts  are  quoted  at  60 
and  10  per  cent  off  list. 

Old  Material. — No  change  has  been  made  in  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  scrap  during  the  past  week,  but  the 
market  has  developed  a  firmtr  tone.  Higher  quota- 
tions are  expected  to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  De- 
mand is  active  and  considerable  business  is  being  de- 
clined. Dealers  are  holding  back.  One  reason  as- 
signed for  further  advances  is  an  expected  car  short- 
age. It  also  is  contended  that  less  scrap  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  railroads  and  that  the  closing  down  of 
the  Ford  plant  will  restrict  the  output.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  shortage  of  pig  iron,  calling  for  hea\'y 
charges  of  old  material  in  open-hearth  furnaces.  De- 
mand is  strongest  for  cast  iron  car  wheels.  No.  1  heavy 
melting,  No.  1  railroad  wrought  and  machine  shop  turn- 
ings somewhat  better  inquiry  for  blast  furnace  borings 
and  turnings  has  come  out.  These  grades  have  been 
in  smallest  demand  owing  to  the  blowing  out  and  bank- 
ing of  furnaces,  but  are  being  used  more  freely  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  coal  and  coke. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows  : 

No.    1    heavy    melting   steel $15.50  to  $16.00 

Scrap    rails     15.60  to  16.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

Xo.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast   iron   car    wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    forge  fire 14.00  to  14.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)....    13.50  to  14.00 

No.     1     busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade  for 

blast    furnace    use) 13.00  to  13.30 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace  use)    13.00  to  13.50 

JIachine-shop      turnings      (for      steel 

works    use)     13.50  to  14.00 

Machine-shop     turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy   axle   turnings    (or   equivalent)    14.50  to  15.00 
Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills)     14.50  to  15.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  .  .  .    17.00  to  17.50 

No.     1     cast 19.00  to  20.00 

Heavy     breakable      cast      (for      steel 

plants)    19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 15.50  to  16.00 

Stove  plate    (for  stesl  plant  use)....    15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new    specifications) 3  4.00  to  14.^0 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 


for  bars,  shapes  and  plates  has  declined,  but  the  ruling 
price  of  $2.25  is  being  firmly  maintained.  There  is  some 
disposition  to  look  for  higher  prices  after  Sept.  1,  when 
wage  increases  go  into  effect,  as  fuel  costs  have  not  yet 
declined  to  anything  like  normal  levels.  Buffalo  mills 
have  taken  on  some  good-sized  bar  orders  including  one 
of  1000  tons.  It  is  possible  to  get  business  at  the  2.2.5c. 
price  as  the  Corporation  is  giving  no  promise  of  ship- 
ment while  quoting  1.90c.  A  Buffalo  fabricator  has 
taken  an  800-ton  contract,  the  material  to  be  used  in 
an  ore  bridge. 

WaTehouse  Business. — Warehouses  report  an  excel- 
lent demand  for  materials,  due  to  consumers'  inability 
to  get  prompt  deliveries  from  any  of  the  mills  or  selling 
agencies  in  this  district.  Prices  which  were  recently 
fixed  at  higher  levels  than  those  which  had  been  in  ef- 
fect are  being  maintained.  Warehouses  are  coming  into 
the  market  for  tonnage  to  replenish  depleted  stocks. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows :  Structural 
shapes,  2.90c.;  plates,  2.90c.:  soft  steel  bars,  2.80c.;  hoops, 
3.70c. ;  bands.  3.55c.  ;  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
3  90c. ;  galvanized  steel  sheels.  No.  28  gage.  r).r,5c. ;  black 
sheets.  No.   28,  4.55c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  3.80c. 

Old  Material. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  heavy 
melting  steel  with  most  of  the  mills  here  in  the  market 
for  material.  Prices  paid  range  from  $17  to  $17.25. 
There  is  little  free  tonnage  on  the  market,  due  to  the 
delay  in  railroad  lists.  Outside  demand  and  offers  of 
higher  prices  have  resulted  in  advanced  prices  in  some 
materials,  notably  machinery  cast,  which  is  now  bring- 
ing $19  to  $20  and  car  wheels  which  are  selling  for 
$18.50  to  $19. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Heavy    melting  steel ?16.75  to  $17.00 

Low  phos..   0.04   and   under 18.00  to    19.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Car    wheels    18.50  to    19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast    iron    borings 14.00  to    14.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to    15.50 

Stove  plate 15.00  to    15.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Hvdraulic  compressed    15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to    19.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.  29. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  for  pig  iron  is  very  firm  with 
furnaces  showing  no  disposition  to  shade  the  higher 
prices  which  have  recently  been  established  in  this  dis- 
trict. No.  2  plain  is  being  sold  at  $33,  sales  made  on 
this  basis  ranging  well  above  2500  tons.  A  high  silicon 
grade  of  foundry  iron  has  sold  at  $36  with  other  grade 
ranging  between  these  two  prices.  Inquiry  shows  some 
improvement,  being  close  to  15,000  tons.  One  consumer 
is  in  the  market  for  4000  tons  of  iron.  Present  opera- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  changed,  it  is  indicated  by  pro- 
ducers. Scotch  iron  is  being  offered  here  at  prices  just 
below  those  asked  for  the  product  of  local  furnaces. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows,  the  higher 
prices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $35.00  to  $36.00 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 34.00  to    35.00 

No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 33.00  to    34.00 

Basic    26.00 

Malleable    32.00  to    33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 33.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  has  been  a  slacken- 
ing in  demand  for  most  finished  materials.    The  demand 


Cleveland 

Pig  Iron  Prices  Advance  S3 — Hold  Up  Orders  for 
Ford  Supplies 

Cleveland,  Aug.  29. — The  fuel  situation  has  im- 
proved in  that  with  the  operation  of  Ohio  mines,  steam 
coal  is  available,  but  shipments  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky coking  coal  curtailed  by  the  impairment  of  trans- 
portation facilities  show  no  improvements.  The 
Bourne-Fuller  Co.  will  advance  wages  at  its  Upton 
Steel  Plant  Sept.  1  to  the  new  Steel  Corporation  scale. 
Recently  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.  and  the  Otis  Steel 
Co.  advanced  wages  for  common  labor  to  35c.  per  hour 
or  Ic.  less  than  the  new  Corporation  rate  and  their 
present  schedule  will  probably  remain  in  effect.  The 
announcement  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  that  it  will  close 
its  plant  Sept.  16  because  of  the  lack  of  fuel  and  the 
broadcasting  of  orders  cutting  out  shipment  of  parts 
oi'  contract  after  Sept.  5  has  affected  several  Ohio 
steel  plants  and  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  forgings 
and  other  parts.  Mills  have  received  hold  up  orders  on 
-  -''  bars  for  Ford  forgings  and  alloy  steel  makers 
iia>c  ,./ccn  ordered  to  suspend  shipments  for  30  days 
on  some  contracts.  Some  sheet  mills  have  been  in- 
structed to  discontinue  shipments  after  orders  are  filled 
on  August  specifications.  A  number  of  Cleveland  con- 
sumers report  that  their  shortage  of  steel  is  acute. 

No  announcement  as  to  whether  the  20  per  cent 
wage  advance  of  the  Steel  Corporation  will  apply  to  its 
iron  ore  mines  has  as  yet  reached  local  Corporation 
officers  or  local  ore  men.  Reports  from  the  mining  dis- 
tricts state  that  no  notices  have  been  posted  at  the 
mines  advising  the  wage  increase.  Independent  mining 
companies  are  naturally  deeply  interested,  as  they  will 
probably  meet  any  wage  advance  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  blowing  out  of  blast  furnaces  has  resulted 
in  the  temporary  holding  up  of  ore  shipments  of  some 
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consumers,   but   no   requests   for   cancellations   are   re- 
ported. 

Pig  Iron.— With  the  pig  iron  shortage  daily  becom- 
ing more  acute  the  Cleveland  price  on  foundry  iron 
advanced  $3  a  ton  to  $35  during  the  week  and  some 
producers  are  predicting  that  the  price  will  reach  $40 
or  higher.  With  stocks  growing  low,  foundries  are 
crowding  furnaces  for  deliveries.  A  local  producer,  the 
only  lake  furnace  interest  except  at  Buffalo  that  has 
any  iron  available  for  early  shipment,  has  sold  1000  to 
2000  tons  in  lots  of  400  tons  and  under  at  $35  for  de- 
livery in  Cleveland  and  vicinity.  With  advancing  prices, 
considerable  inquiry  came  out  during  the  week  for  foun- 
dry iron  for  early  shipment  and  for  the  fourth  quarter. 
Several  inquiries,  including  two  for  1000  to  1500  tons 
and  another  for  900  tons  were  made  for  foundry  iron 
for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year,  but  producers  de- 
clined to  quote  on  these  inquiries.  A  limited  amount  of 
foundry  iron  is  being  offered  in  northern  Ohio  by  the 
southern  Ohio  furnace  of  a  steel-making  plant  and  a 
Canadian  steel  maker  has  sold  some  foundry  iron  in 
Indiana.  Local  sales  of  southern  Ohio  foundry  iron 
are  reported  at  $30  to  $32  at  furnace  and  one  car  lot  of 
resale  iron  brought  $36  or  $33  at  furnace.  In  Buffalo 
an  800-ton  lot  of  No.  2X  iron  for  prompt  shipment 
brought  $35.  In  the  Michigan  territory,  a  small  lot 
sale  was  made  by  a  lake  furnace  at  $33  for  prompt 
shipment  and  a  1500-ton  lot  of  malleable  iron  was  placed 
for  the  fourth  quarter  at  $31.  Many  inquiries  are 
coming  from  outside  of  this  territory.  Larger  inquiries 
pending  include  3000  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  the 
Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  500 
tons  of  foundry  iron  for  the  Titusville  Iron  Works, 
Titusville,  Pa.,  both  for  September  and  October  ship- 
ment, and  500  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  the  Mount 
Vernon  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  for  the 
fourth  quarter.  No  new  inquiries  have  come  out  for 
basic  iron,  but  a  local  producer  would  probably  quote 
not  less  than  $35  for  this  grade.  Low  phosphorus  iron 
has  advanced  $1  a  ton  to  $38  on  several  sales  aggre- 
gating 1000  tons  and  including  a  500-ton  lot.  This 
iron  is  also  very  scarce  and  a  Valley  producer  is  evi- 
dently the  only  one  that  has  any  low  phosphorus  iron 
in  stock.  Little,  if  any.  Southern  iron  is  being  offered 
in  this  territory,  producers  being  unwilling  to  name 
prices,  as  they  are  unable  to  get  cars  for  shipment. 
One  producer  of  Ohio  silvery  iron  has  announced  a 
price  of  $37.50  for  8  per  cent  silvery  and  $46.50  for  10 
per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  for  delivery  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  or  a  $5  advance  above  the  regu- 
lar schedule.  Another  furnace  that  has  a  small  tonnage 
of  the  9  per  cent  silvery  iron  available  for  prompt 
shipment  is  offering  this  at  $43.50  or  on  a  $41.50  base. 

(Juotatioiis  below  arc  fob.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
$6   rate   from   Birmingham: 

Basic.   Valley  furnace,  nominal $27.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .  35.00 

.Southern  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 30.00  to    31.00 

Malleable    35.00 

Ohio  silvery,  nom.,  sil.  8  per  cent....   40.52  to    43.52 
Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace..  38.00 

Iron  Ore. — Shipping  conditions  in  the  Mesabi  dis- 
trict are  fairly  good,  but  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroads  are 
still  badly  crippled.  Consequently,  shippers  are  moving 
only  mine  production  from  the  old  ranges  to  Ashlan"^ 
and  Escanaba.  Ore  continues  to  move  freely  f i 
lake  ports,  as  the  transportation  facilities  of  roads  that 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  ore  are  not  badly  crippled.  How- 
ever, two  coal-carrying  roads,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  are  unable  to  keep  up  their 
normal  movement  of  ore. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports;  Old  ranee  Bessemer, 
55  per  cent  Iron,  $5.95;  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51V'  per 
cent  iron,  $5,20;  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron  $'5  70- 
Mcsabi  non-Bessemer,  51  Vj  per  cent  iron,  $5,05. 

Semi-finished  Steel.— A  local  mill  has  sold  to  an 
Ohio  consumer  3000  tons  of  sheet  bars  at  $40  for  prompt 
shipment  or  an  advance  of  $2.50  above  sales  previously 
reported,  but  has  no  more  to  sell  for  early  delivery. 
Considerable  business  in   semi-finished  steel   has  been 


taken  for  the  fourth  quarter  subject  to  prices  prevail- 
ing at  time  of  shipment. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  price  tendency  con- 
tinues upward.  Premium  prices  on  steel  bars,  plates 
and  structural  material  for  early  shipment  were  more 
ii'  evidence  the  past  week  than  heretofore.  A  heavy 
volume  of  inquiries  came  out,  due  evidently  to  the  fact 
that  many  consumers  wanted  to  get  under  contract 
before  prices  further  advanced.  A  wide  range  of  quo- 
tations is  appearing,  depending  largely  on  delivery.  On 
steel  bars  there  is  a  spread  of  prices  from  around 
1.90c.  to  2.25c.  and  higher.  One  producer  is  now  offer- 
ing bars  only  at  warehouse  prices.  Considerable  plate 
business  has  been  booked  at  2.25c.  and  quotations  by 
independent  mills  generally  range  from  2c.  to  2.35c. 
A  Valley  mill  has  advanced  its  car-lot  price  to  2.50c. 
An  Eastern  mill  now  quotes  2.75c.  Local  shipyards 
have  new  inquiries  for  three  boats  requiring  15,000 
tons  of  plates  and  structural  material  and  Ohio  tank 
shops  are  figuring  on  inquiries  for  tanks  requiring  6500 
tons  of  plates.  A  Buffalo  district  car  builder  is  inquir- 
ing for  2000  tons.  The  Lima  Locomotive  Works  has 
taken  40  locomotives  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad  and  for  these  has  placed  1200  tons  of  boiler 
plates  with  a  local  mill.  Inquiry  for  steel  for  building 
work  continues  heavy. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.81c ;  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2.91c.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c.;  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  2.50c.:  No.  2S  black  sheets,  4.25c.;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets.  5.25c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.50c.  to  3.61c. ; 
hoops  and  bands,  3.61c.  ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.60c.  ;  flats, 
squares  and  hexagons,   4.10c. 

Sheets. — Demand  for  sheets  is  not  as  heavy  as  it 
has  been  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  buying  is  re- 
ported for  the  fourth  quarter.  Some  mills  can  still 
make  good  deliveries.  The  most  common  quotations  for 
independent  mills  are  unchanged,  at  3.50c.  for  black; 
4.50c.  for  galvanized  and  2.50c.  for  blue  annealed. 

Alloy  Steel. — Alloy  steel  manufacturers  have  ad- 
vanced prices  $5  per  ton  because  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction costs.  Mills  have  large  tonnages  on  their 
books  and  cannot  make  definite  delivery  promises.  The 
new  prices  on  bars  are  5.75c.  for  3.50  per  cent  nickel 
steel;  4.75c.  for  chrome  nickel  steel  and  5.25c.  for 
chrome  vanadium. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  demand  for  high  speed  steel 
has  improved,  but  prices  are  still  irregular.  Quota- 
tions of  fiOc.  per  lb.  are  being  made  to  large  consumers. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  firmer  on  nearly  all 
grades  and  prices  are  from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  higher. 
There  is  still  some  demand  from  dealers  for  scrap  to 
fill  high-priced  orders  released  by  the  McKinney  Steel 
Co.,  but  virtually  no  demand  from  the  mills.  .\s  high 
as  $18.50  is  being  offered  for  selected  steel  scrap  de- 
livered at  the  McKinney  plant,  but  $17.50  more  nearly 
represents  the  market.  Sales  during  the  week  range 
from  $10.50  to  $18.50.  Dealers  are  offering  $15.25  to 
$15.50  delivered  for  compressed  steel  scrap,  and  cast 
iron  borings  have  sold  up  to  $13.75  delivered.  Sales  of 
No.  1  cast  scrap  to  a  local  foundry  are  reported  at  $16.50 
to  $17  per  net  ton.  Higher  prices  have  not  brought  out 
much  scrap.  Some  dealers  are  holding  to  their  yard 
stock,  expecting  further  advances. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.   Cleveland,  as  follows; 

Heavy    melting   steel $16.75  to  $17.25 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 16.75  to  17.26 

Rails    for    rolling 16.75  to  17.25 

Iron   rails    14.00  to  15.00 

Iron  car  axles 18.00  to  19.00 

I.,ow   phosphorus   melting 17.25  to  17.75 

Cast    borings    12  75  to  13.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.25  to  12.50 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings....  12.25  to  12.50 

Compressed   steel    14.50  to  14.75 

Railroad    wrought    11.00  to  14.50 

Railroad   malleable    16.50  to  16.75 

Light   bundled  sheet   stampings 11.00  to  11.25 

Steel    axle    turnings 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1    cast 17.00  to  17.60 

No.    1    busheling 12.00  to  12.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 11.50  to  12.00 

Oroii  forge  flashings  under  10  in....  11.50  to  12.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 13.76  to  14.25 

Stove  plate   13.75  to  14.25 

Pipes    and    flues 10.00  to  11.00 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Mills  have  made  another  $2  per 
ton  advance  on  hard  steel  reinforcing  bars  to  2c.  De- 
liveries are  very  slow.     New  inquiries  include  a  300-ton 
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lot  for  the  CoUinwood  High  School,  Cleveland.  Local 
warehouses  have  made  another  price  advance  of  $3  per 
ton  on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material  and  on 
cold-rolled  steel  and  ?4  per  ton  on  hoops  and  bands. 
Warehouse  sales  are  heavy. 

Coke. — Sales  of  20  carlots  of  Indianapolis  by-product 
foundry  coke  are  reported  at  $15  at  oven.  A  few  car- 
lot  sales  of  Connellsville  foundry  coke  were  made  dur- 
ing the  week  at  $15,  the  price  that  has  prevailed  re- 
cently. 


New  York 

Heavy  Buying  of  Foreign  Pig  Iron — Large  Sales 
of  Charcoal  Boiler  Tubes 

New  York,  Aug.  29. — Partial  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  on  the  basis  of  the  Cleveland  agreement  has  not 
improved  the  general  situation.  There  has  been  a  tem- 
porary easing  in  the  coke  market  and  as  low  as  $12 
has  been  done  on  a  rather  poor  grade  of  furnace  coke, 
but  the  price  tendency  is  now  distinctly  upward  and 
furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  from  $13  to  $14,  and  foundry 
grades  from  $14  to  $15.50.  Many  users  of  anthracite 
coal,  seeing  that  they  probably  will  not  be  able  to  get 
their  usual  supplies,  are  buying  coke  and  bituminous 
coal.  This  has  strengthened  the  market  for  those 
fuels.  Coal  can  be  had  at  from  $5.25  to  $6.25  a  ton, 
which  is  a  decline  of  $1.50  below  recent  quotations,  and 
compares  with  $2  on  April  1,  when  the  strike  was  de- 
clared. The  outlook  is  that  there  will  be  many  compli- 
cations in  getting  an  increased  production  of  coal  and 
coke,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  the  labor  unions. 
All  reports  indicate  that  the  struggle  in  the  Connells- 
ville region  is  to  be  a  desperate  one  between  the  union 
organizers  and  sympathizers  and  the  non-union  men 
who  have  just  obtained  an  advance  in  wages  variously 
estimated  to  average  from  40  to  47  per  cent. 

Pig  Iron. — Activity  has  been  confined  during  the 
past  week  largely  to  foreign  iion,  of  which  one  firm  has 
sold  25,000  tons  and  others  about  15,000  tons.  A  radi- 
ator company  which  was  in  the  market  for  5000  tons  is 
credited  with  purchasing  foreign  iron,  but  most  of  the 
buying  has  been  in  small  lots.  Scotch  iron,  analyzing 
1.75  to  2.25  silicon,  has  sold  at  $29,  c.i.f.  New  York, 
French  iron  of  about  the  same  analysis  at  $28  and 
British  at  $29.  Scotch  iron  analyzing  2.50  to  3.25  sili- 
con has  commanded  $32.  Domestic  selling  has  been 
confined  to  two  furnaces  and  most  of  the  sales  have 
Ijeen  made  on  a  basis  of  $32  for  No.  2  plain  and  $33 
for  No.  2X,  although  some  sales  have  been  made  $1 
higher. 

We   quote  delivered   in  the  New  York  district  as   follows. 

having   added    to   furnace    prices    $2.27    freight   from    eastern 

Pennsylvania.    54.91    from    Buffalo   and    $5.44    from   Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .$36.27  to  $37.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   35.27  to    36.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .    34.27  to    35.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 34.91  to    35.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.44  to    36.44 

Iron  Ore. — The  reduced  freight  rates  on  iron  ore  be- 
came effective  Monday,  but  there  is  very  little  activity 
among  Eastern  operators  on  account  of  the  limited  de- 
mand from  furnaces,  many  of  which  are  well  supplied 
with  Lake  Superior  and  foreign  ores. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  moderate  amounts  of  ferro- 
manganese  continue  to  be  made  for  shipment  in  Sep- 
tember, transactions  for  the  week  being  several  hun- 
dred tons  at  the  prevailing  price.  There  have  also  been 
sales  of  1500  to  2000  tons  for  October  shipment.  Spot 
delivery,  if  available,  is  slightly  higher.  There  are  also 
other  inquiries  but  the  volume  is  not  heavy  and  opera- 
tions in  the  steel  mills,  together  with  the  large  quanti- 
ties contracted  for,  tend  to  make  a  quiet  market.  The 
spiegeleisen  market  is  moderately  active,  sales  aggre- 
gating to  1500  tons  of  both  domestic  and  imported  alloy 
and  prices  ranging  from  $37.50  to  $39,  furnace.  There 
are  also  inquiries  before  the  market.  One  Eastern  steel 
company  is  reported  to  have  contracted  for  a  cargo  of 
manganese  ore  at  28.50c.  per  unit,  seaboard,  but  there  is 
no  marked  activity  in  this  market.  Specifications  on  con- 


tract for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  continue  satisfactory 
and  there  are  also  sales  of  prompt  lots  at  prevailing 
quotations.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ferrochromiui:i 
market.     Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ft-rronianganese,  domestic,  seaboard,  per  ton.  .$67.50 

Ferromiinganese,  British,  seaboard,  per  ton...  $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen.  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace $38.00 

Spiegeleisen,   20   per  cent,  furnace $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,   60  per  cent,   delivered,   per  gross 

ton,  carloads    $55.00  to  $60.00 

Ferrosilicon,   10   to  15   per  cent,  delivered,  per 

gross   ton    $38.00  to  $40.00 

Ferrotungsten.  per  lb.  of  contained  metal.  .40c.  to  50c. 

Ferrochromium.   4   to  S   per  cent  carbon,   60   to 

70  per  cent  Cr..  per  lb.  Cr..  delivered. .  .12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium, 

$3.00  to  $3.50 

Ferrocarbontitanium.  15  to  18  per  cent,  in  car- 
loads, per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard .  28c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten   ore,    per   unit,    in    60    per   cent   con- 
centrates, nominal    $3.00  up 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  Cr203.  crude,  per 

ton,  Atlantic  seaboard $15  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.   of  MoS".    New   York 42.50c.  to  45c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Substantial  inquiries  for 
plates,  shapes,  bars  and  other  finished  material  are  re- 
ported, but  several  large  companies  are  unable  to  quote 
because  of  restricted  operations  or  fully  booked  mills. 
Some  sellers  report  sales  of  various  products  at  ad- 
vancing prices,  or  at  recently  established  new  prices. 
The  outstanding  feature  continues  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
coal  with  the  amount  of  relief  in  sight  very  uncertain. 
The  danger  of  a  runaway  market  is  admitted,  but  a 
restraining  factor  is  the  fresh  experience  of  1920. 
Some  predict  a  shortage  of  coal  and  of  carS;  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is  hard  to  measure.  One  seller  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  a  2.50c.  market  for  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  in  the  not  distant  future.  Plates  are  firm  at 
2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  early  delivery  from 
independent  producers  where  obtainable,  with  shapes 
and  bars  at  2c.  to  2.25c.  Two  large  inquiries  from  a 
large  oil  company,  one  for  1000  tons  of  plates,  and 
another  for  4000  to  5000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes,  3300 
tons  of  which  is  plates,  has  been  partly  satisfied.  The 
former  has  been  placed  with  a  large  Alabama  producer, 
but  the  latter  is  still  under  negotiation.  An  inquiry  for 
3000  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  from  a  New  Jersey  con- 
sumer is  noted.  Sales  of  bar  iron  in  substantial  quan- 
tities have  been  made  at  advancing  prices.  There  have 
also  been  fair  transactions  in  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  can  be  obtained 
at  less  than  4.50c.  to  4.60c.  for  any  reasonable  delivery 
from  independent  producers.  There  have  also  been 
large  sales  of  charcoal  boiler  tubes.  The  coal  mines 
of  a  large  independent  Pittsburgh  steel  producer  have 
been  started  again  and,  at  a  meeting  of  sales  repre- 
sentatives later  this  week,  a  definite  sales  policy  may  be 
decided.  In  fabricated  steel,  inquiries  are  not  as  num- 
erous and  new  business  in  railroad  cars  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  to 
inquire  for  30,000  new  cars  and  the  New  York  Central 
for  10,000. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows :  For  indefinite  delivery,  soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes 
and  stee!  plates.  2.14c. :  for  delivery  in  a  number  of  weeks, 
soft  steel  bars,  plain  structural  material  and  steel  plates, 
2.34c.  to  2.59c.  ;  bar  iron.   2.34c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  manufacturers 
are  getting  a  good  volume  of  orders  largely  in  specifi- 
cations on  contracts.  The  market  is  very  firm  with 
talk  of  higher  prices.  Specifications  on  rivet  contracts 
are  fairly  heavy  and  production  is  being  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  steel.  Some  manufacturers  are  quoting 
rivets  at  an  advance  of  $7  a  ton  or  at  3c.  for  structural 
and  3.10c.  for  boiler  rivets  for  small  lot  orders  and 
sales  have  been  made  at  these  prices.  While  the  old 
prices  have  not  been  withdrawn,  an  early  general  price 
advance  seems  probable. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Demand  continues  heavy  and 
prices  are  firm.  Producers  in  this  district  are  fairly 
well  situated  on  fuel,  although  supplies  are  low,  but 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  iron  shipped 
by  Southern  furnaces,  which  is  delayed  in  transit  by 
the  railroad  strike.  One  pipe  producer  reports  that  out 
of  56  carloads  recently  shipped  from  the  South,  he  has 
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received  but  one.  Receipts  of  foreign  iron,  however, 
are  aiding  materially.  No  new  municipal  tenders  are 
noted.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  m  car- 
load lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger  $54.50;  4-in.  and 
5-in.  $59;  3-in.  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A 
and  gas  pipe. 

Warehouse  Business.— Effective  Aug.  28,  quotations 
in  this  district  on  bars,  shapes,  plates,  hoops  and  bands 
were  again  advanced,  the  second  increase  this  month. 
Both  iron  and  soft  steel  bars  are  now  quoted  at  2.94c. 
per  lb.  base,  shapes  3.04c.  per  lb.,  plates  3.04c.  per  lb., 
hoops  4.14c.  per  lb.  and  bands  3.74e.  per  lb.  These 
prices  represent  a  $3  per  ton  advance  and  are  based 
upon  the  current  mill  quotation  of  1.95c.  per  lb.  base, 
Pittsburgh,  plus  the  current  freight  rates.  Effective 
Aug.  24,  blue  annealed,  black  and  galvanized  sheets, 
prices  on  which  were  not  changed  when  iron  and  steel 
items  were  previously  increased,  were  increased  to 
4.04  per  lb.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed,  4.60c.  per  lb., 
base,  for  black,  and  5.60c.  per  lb.,  base,  for  galvanized 
sheets.  Some  sellers,  however,  are  still  under  the 
market  and  quotations  are  being  made  on  black  and 
galvanized  as  low  as  4.35c.  per  lb.  and  5.35c.  per  lb. 
Tire  steel  has  been  advanced  to  2.94c.  per  lb.  with 
smooth  finish  at  3.14c.  per  lb.  and  toe-calk  is  now 
4c.  per  lb.,  an  advance  of  30c.  per  100  lb.  over  the 
previous  quotation  of  3.70e.  per  lb.  Both  wrought  iron 
and  steel  pipe  schedules  have  been  advanced.  The 
wrought  iron  pipe  discounts  represent  an  advance  of 
about  $10  per  ton.     We  quote  prices  on  page  584. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  firm  and  prices 
strong,  in  some  instances  exhibiting  an  upward  ten- 
dency. Steel  is  in  greater  demand  than  cast-iron,  but 
on  the  whole,  buying  is  not  heavy. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  Yorlt.  follow  : 

Heav>-  melting  steel,  yard $10.50  to  $11.00 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  12.25  to    12.75 

Rerolling  rails 12.50  to    13.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    18.00 

Iron    car   axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Wrought  iron  track 12.25  to    12.75 

Forge  Are   8.00  to      8.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 10.75  to    11.25 

Machine-shop  turnings   9.25  to    10.25 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 9.25  to    10.25 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.  diam.,  not 

under  2  ft.  long) 9.75  to    10.25 

Stove  plate   11.25  to    11.75 

Locomotive  grate  bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 13.50  to    14.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $18.50  to  $19.50 

No.   1   heavy  cast   (columns,  building 

materials,  etc.),  cupola  size 16.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size. .  .  .    14.00  to    14.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)      12.00  to    12.50 
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Export    Preiniuni    on    Pig   Iron   Dropped — Amer- 
ica Gets  Glasgow  Tramway  Order 

London,  England,  Aug.  29   (By  Cable). 

There  have  been  further  American  purchases  of 
Cleveland,  Scotch  and  Midland  pig  iron,  Cleveland 
producers  have  dropped  the  export  premium  on  No.  3. 

The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  has  secured 
the  contract  for  tramway  material  for  Glasgow  at 
£15,000.     The  lowest  British  tender  was  £18,000. 

Wales  has  secured  orders  for  250,000  boxes  of  oil 
plates  for  Eastern  markets  at  19Us.  ($4.29)  basis, 
f.o.b.,  October  to  December. 


The  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.  for  a  40-in.,  two- 
high  reversing  blooming  mill  for  its  new  steel  plant. 


St.  Louis 

Granite  City  Company  Ships  Pig  Iron  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  Other  Distant  Points 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  29. 
Pig  Iron. — The  scarcity  of  pig  iron  was  emphasized 
by  the  sales  last  week  of  the  Granite  City  maker  for 
shipments  to  points  logically  served  by  other  teiritories 
because  of  freight  rates.  They  sold  3000  tons  of  low 
silicon,  off  grade  iron  for  Wisconsin  delivery  at  a  high 
price;  another  lot  of  considerable  tonnage  for  Indiana 
delivery;  another  lot  of  considerable  tonnage  for  Penn- 
sylvania delivery  and  several  small  lots  for  Ohio  and 
Indiana  delivery.  For  this  iron  the  makers  obtained 
the  full  market  price  f.o.b.  furnace  at  Granite  City, 
without  allowance  for  freight  differential.  No  other. 
Northern  iron  was  obtainable,  largely  due  to  the  coal 
situation.  As  for  Southern  iron,  there  is  a  serious 
situation  because  of  the  railroad  strike.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  car  or  two  that  trickles  through  owing  to 
sheer  luck,  there  are  no  arrivals  from  the  South.  A 
Sheffield  producer  sold  two  lots,  500  tons  and  200  tons 
respectively.  The  market  may  be  said  to  be  $30,  Chi- 
cago, for  Northern  iron  for  prompt  shipment,  with 
neither  buyers  nor  sellers  inclined  to  make  contracts  for 
forward  delivery  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  condi- 
tions. Southern  iron  has  been  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $22  to  $24,  f.o.b.  Birmingham.  Those  who  have 
made  purchases  are  pressing  for  deliveries.  A  southern 
Illinois  car  company  is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of 
Northern  iron.  Perhaps  there  would  be  more  inquiries, 
but  consumers  realize  conditions  and  the  difficulties  in 
getting  iron.  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  has  ad- 
vanced $3  a  ton,  making  the  market  $33  at  the  furnaces. 
There  is  an  inquiry  before  the  market  for  300  tons  of 
80  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $5*17  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

Northern  foundry,  sil.  1,75  to  2.25...  $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  32.16 

Basic    S2.16 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail,  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25     $27.17  to    29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Fabricators  report  that 
there  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  their  products  within 
the  last  few  days.  This  situation  they  attribute  to  the 
prospect  for  an  advance  in  steel,  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  wage  increase  in  the  steel  trade.  The  most 
important  letting  for  several  weeks  went  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Structural  Steel  Co.,  being  1500  tons  of 
structural  steel  for  the  new  plant  of  the  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Granite  City.  The  award 
of  1200  tons  for  the  shops  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas 
Railway  at  Stamps,  Ark.,  went  to  the  Virginia  Bridge 
&  Iron  Co,  The  most  important  pending  business  is 
the  South  Side  High  School,  St.  Louis,  involving  about 
300  tons  of  structural  steel  and  500  tons  of  reinforcing 
bars.  No  new  business  is  being  developed  in  sheets, 
and  warehouses  are  not  crowding  manufacturers  for  de- 
liveries. With  the  renewal  of  operations  in  southern 
Illinois  coal  mines,  have  come  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
light  rails.  Implement  manufacturers  are  showing 
some  interest  in  buying,  and  are  pressing  for  deliv- 
eries of  purchases  previously  made.  Fifteen  of  the 
mills  of  the  Granite  City  steel  works  have  reopened. 
Warehouses  have  advanced  the  price  of  sheets. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.70c.  per  lb. :  iron  bars,  2.70c. :  structural  shapes,  2.80c ; 
tank  plates,  2.S0C.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c.  ; 
No,  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4  S5c. :  cold  drawn 
rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock.  3.50c.  ;  structural  rivets, 
S3. 35  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets,  $3.45;  tank  rivets,  7/16  in.  and 
smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list :  machine  bolts,  large.  50  and  10 
|>er  cent:  small.  f>0-10  and  10  per  cent:  carriagi-  bolts,  large, 
55-5  per  cent:  small,  60  and  10  per  cent:  lag  screws.  60  per 
cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank.  $3.60  ;  and 
tapped,  $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  in  southern 
Illinois  has  had  no  effect  so  far  in  solving  the  shortage 
of  coke  in  this  territory.  Users  still  are  depending 
largely  upon  local  by-product  plants  for  their  supply, 
although  some  by-product  coke  made  in  Terre  Haute 
is  being  sold  here.  There  is  virtually  none  to  be  had 
from  the  South  because  of  the  railroad  situation,  and 
only  an  occasional  ear  gets  through. 
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Old  IMatcrial. — The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues to  advance,  demand  and  a  lack  of  supplies  shoot- 
ing prices  up  as  high  as  $2  a  ton.  Stocks  in  hands  of 
dealers  are  being  depleted,  and  very  little  material  is 
coming;  none  at  all  from  the  railroads,  as  they  are 
without  the  labor  necessary  to  handle  it.  A  number  of 
sales  of  large  tonnage  were  made  during  the  week. 

We  quote  dealers"  pi'ices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works.  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows : 
Per  Oross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails $17.75  to  $18.75 

Rails  for  rolling 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel   rails  less  than  3   ft 17.50  to  18.00 

Relay  ins   rails,   standard   section 26.00  to  29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1   heavy  railroad  melting  steel...    17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  heavy  shoveling  steol 17.00  to  17.50 

Ordinary    shoveling   steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  16.25  to  16.75 
Per  Net   Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to  15.75 

Iron    car    axles 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel  car   axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms.  ..  .    20.50  to  21.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    2   railroad   WTOught LS.ilO  to  14.00 

Railroad   springs    IS. 00  to  18.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 18.00  to  IS. 50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   railroad  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Birmingham 


Rapid  Advance  of  Pig  Iron  Continues 
in  tlie  South 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  29. — Firm  offers  of  $24 
for  October  and  November  iron  in  lots  of  1000  tons 
were  made  to-day  and  two  lots  of  500  tons  each  for 
the  same  delivery  were  booked  yesterday  at  the  same 
price.  Some  makers  will  not  accept  $24.  All  spot 
business  is  on  a  base  of  $25  with  an  enormous  tonnage 
being  turned  down  on  account  of  embargoes.  The  spot 
market  is  $25  and  fourth  quarter  $24  to  $25  to-day. 

Pig  Iron. — The  abrupt  advance  of  Birmingham  spot 
iron  from  a  base  of  $20  and  $21  to  $23  and  $25  between 
Saturday,  Aug.  19,  and  Monday,  Aug.  21,  was  among 
the  most  spectacular  feats  of  this  mar^ket  in  several 
years.  Before  the  middle  of  the  week,  no  spot  iron 
was  being  sold  under  $25.  The  tonnage  booked  was  not 
large  because  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  iron 
was  applied  for  the  makers  saw  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing spot  delivery;  so  they  declined  the  business.  No 
fourth  quarter  iron  worth  speaking  of  came  to  the  fore 
during  the  week.  What  was  brought  to  the  surface  was 
business  quoted  on  prior  to  that  time,  but  closed  during 
the  week.  One  lot  of  200  tons  for  fourth  quarter 
brought  $25.  The  Birmingham  makers  are  holding 
aloof  from  the  fourth  quarter  market  for  the  remainder 
of  what  they  have  unsold  and  waiting  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  the  excited  current  one.  Raises  of  wages  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  followed  by  that  of  the  Alabama 
coal  operators  have  served  to  bolster  the  idea  of  $24 
to  $25  base  for  fourth  quarter.  The  most  significant 
sales  have  been  those  of  Sheffield  iron  of  the  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  from  its  Providence,  R.  I., 
yards,  first  at  $30  base  and  then  at  $35,  Providence 
base.  The  rail  rate  from  Birmingham  is  $9.60,  but  rail 
and  water  is  $7.67. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $23.00  to  $25.00 

Basic    22.00  to    24.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 32.00  to    34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — There  has  been  no  change  in  prac- 
tically a  100  per  cent  production  in  Alabama  finishing 
mills  with  the  exception  of  the  Connei-s  Steel  Co.'s  re- 
ducing from  two  to  one  mill.  The  Tennessee  company 
continues  double  turn  at  Bessemer,  Ensley  and  Fair- 
field mills  and  100  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity.  The  20 
per  cent  wage  advance  effective  Sept.  1  will  affect  ap- 
proximately 8000  employees  of  the  Tennessee  company 
and  2000  employed  in  other  steel  mills.  The  Tennessee 
company's  lead  was  generally  followed  throughout  the 
Birmingham  district  and  in  Alabama. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Several  orders  for  good  tonnages 
of  pressure  pipe  followed  the  advance  from  the  base  of 
$37  to  that  of  $38..50,  the  American  Ca.n  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
booking  600  tons  for  Martinsville,  Ohio,  and  North 
Carolina  towns  placing  several  orders  with  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  Sanitary  pipe  is 
firm  at  $65  and  a  lot  of  new  business  has  been  booked. 
Stocks  are  piling,  but  operations  have  not  been  cur- 
tailed. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Alabama  coal  operators,  following 
the  lead  of  the  Tennessee  company's  wage  advances 
and  adjustments,  have  announced  a  mine  wage  advance 
of  approximately  20  per  cent  effective  Sept.  1  and  af- 
fecting 27,000  men.  Spot  coal  rules  from  $3.50  up  and 
spot  coke  rules  at  $7  to  $10  with  an  especially  large 
business  done  at  $8.  New  England  is  taking  a  large 
tonnage  of  coke  at  $8  via  steamers  out  of  Southern 
ports.  The  Western  distress  demand  is  as  great  as 
ever,  but  the  car  and  locomotive  situation  grows  worse 
and  production  has  not  gotten  beyond  400,000  tons  on 
a  call  for  fully  500,000  tons  a  week. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  stronger  and  if 
the  present  spot  prices  for  pig  iron  find  themselves  in 
the  price  for  fourth  quarter  metal  scrap  will  rise  ma- 
terially. Yard  men  are  inclined  to  hold  for  advances 
over  the  present  quotations  and  small  consumers  are 
paying  from  $1  to  $2  over  the  scale  for  spot  deliveries. 

We  quote  |jer  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel  rails $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.  1  steel 12.00  to    15.00 

No.    1    cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels   15.00  to    16  00 

Tramcar  wheels    14.00  to    15.00 

Stove  plate   13.00  to    14.00 

Cast    iron    borings 6.00  to       7.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 4.00  to       6.00 


De  Lavaud  Process  Tested 

'  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  28. — The  De  Lavaud  pipe 
casting  machines  installed  at  the  North  Birmingham 
plant  of  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.  have  been  tested  on  6,  8-  and  10-in.  sizes  of  pipe  and 
the  tests  have  been  more  than  satisfactory  to  factory 
experts.  Presumably  tests  on  12-in.  sizes  will  also  be 
satisfactory.  This  pipe  is  now  practically  ready  for  the 
market  and  early  announcement  to  that  effect  is  ex- 
pected together  with  price   schedules. 


Cincinnati 
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Iron  Prices  Advance  $3  to  $5  Pe 
Very  Little  Is  Oljtainable 


Ton- 


ClNClNNATl,  Aug.  28. — Steadily  advancing  prices 
with  a  steady  diminution  of  the  available  supply  of  pig 
iron  featured  the  market  during  the  week.  While  prac- 
tically all  inquiries  are  for  prompt  shipment,  a  number 
of  melters  have  tested  the  market  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery,  and  the  net  result  of  their  efforts  has  been  to 
get  quotations  from  about  two  furnaces  in  the  entire 
country.  Should  improvement  in  the  railroad  situation 
be  delayed  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  many  in  the  trade 
are  looking  for  a  return  of  the  high  prices  prevailing 
in  the  early  part  of  1920. 

Pig  Iron. — The  available  supply  of  pig  iron  is  very 
small.  There  is  very  little  coming  in  from  the  South, 
though  occasional  shipments  are  being  made  by  fur- 
naces using  the  river  and  rail  route.  Northern  furnaces 
are  in  better  shape  as  regards  transportation,  but  can- 
not begin  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  customers, 
as  practically  all  of  them  are  now  sold  up  for  the  entire 
third  quarter.  Prices  are  from  $3  to  $5  higher  than 
last  week,  and  sales  of  Southern  iron  have  been  made 
as  high  as  $27,  Birmingham.  The  market,  however,  can 
be  quoted  at  $23  to  $25,  the  fortner  price  having  been 
named  by  at  least  two  furnaces  for  fourth  quarter, 
while  the  latter  applies  to  September  shipments.  In- 
cluded in  sales  are  one  of  700  tons  and  one  of  1000  tons, 
both  at  the  minimum  figure   quoted  above.     Southern 
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Ohio  iron,  in  carload  lots,  brought  $33,  Irbnton  base, 
last  week,  but  on  a  500-ton  sale  $30  was  done.  This 
interest  has  since  raised  its  price  to  $31  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  has  taken  300  tons  at  this  figure.  One 
silvery  furnace  has  advanced  its  price  on  8  per  cent  to 
$41.50,  but  we  note  a  sale  of  1000  tons  and  700  tons 
respectively  for  fourth  quarter  at  $37.50  for  8  per  cent, 
and  this  can  still  be  done.  Other  sales  of  Northern 
foundry  iron  include  two  lots  of  1000  tons  each  to  a 
radiator  company,  500  tons  of  malleable,  and  several 
ranging  from  100  to  300.  An  inquiry  for  an  unstated 
tonnage  for  fourth  quarter  and  first  quarter  of  next 
year  is  current  from  a  piano  plate  manufacturer,  and 
a  central  Ohio  malleable  foundry  is  asking  for  500  tons 
for  the  fourth  quarter.  Jisco  silvery  furnace  is  sched- 
uled to  go  in  blast  Sept.  15. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham  and 
%2.2-  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base). $27. 05  to  $29.05 
Southern  coke.  sll.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2 

soft)     27.55  to    29.55 

Ohio  silvery  (nominal),  8  per  cent...  39.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25 

(No.    2)     33.77  to    35.77 

Basic  Northern    28.77 

Malleable    33.77  to    35.7i 

Finished  Material. — It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to 
place  orders  for  finished  materials,  as  mills  are  not  in 
a  position  to  make  deliveries,  and  with  uncertainty  of 
future  operations,  are  advising  buyers  that  for  the 
present  at  least  all  energies  will  be  devoted  to  clearing 
up  orders  now  on  the  books.  There  continues  to  be  a 
good  demand  for  early  delivery,  and  many  consumers 
are  anxious  to  place  orders  for  fourth  quarter.  Prices 
are  steadily  advancing,  a  fair  tonnage  of  plates  for  im- 
mediate delivery  having  been  placed  with  a  Valley  mill 
at  2.15c.  On  bars  and  shapes  2c.  to  2.10c.  for  delivery 
within  eight  to  ten  weeks  has  been  quoted,  but  2c.  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  price  for  indefinite  delivery.  Some 
sheet  mills  have  been  taking  small  orders  for  early 
delivery  on  the  basis  of  2.C0c.  for  blue  annealed,  3.50c. 
for  black  and  4. 50c.  for  galvanized,  but  are  not  quoting 
these  prices  through  the  fourth  quarter.  The  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  taken  a  fair  tonnage  of 
fourth  quarter  business  at  its  recently  announced  prices. 
While  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  not  yet  met 
advances  of  independent  companies  in  nail  and  wire 
prices,  it  is  expected  that  an  announcement  will  be  made 
shortly  advancing  wire  products  approximately  $4  per 
ton.  Tank  builders  in  the  district  are  busy,  as  are  rail- 
road equipment  companies  on  repair  work.  The  Indiana 
Railroad  Co.  is  inquiring  for  500  tons  of  100-lb.  A.E.R.A. 
rails  for  delivery  at  Indianapolis.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  will  shortly  issue 
an  inquiry  for  25  locomotives,  for  use  on  the  Corbin, 
Ky.,  branch.  The  demand  for  reinforcing  bars  con- 
tinues good,  an  inquiry  having  been  received  for  500 
tons  for  a  stadium  for  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Champaign,  111.,  the  general  contract  for  which  has  been 
awarded.  A  warehouse  at  Covinfjton,  Ky.,  will  take 
approximately  200  tons  of  bars,  and  miscellaneous  in- 
quiries for  smaller  buildings  total  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1000  tons.  A  number  of  new  projects  appeared  in 
the  structural  field,  the  principal  one  being  the  new 
plant  for  the  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinna,ti,  bids  for 
which  will  be  received  until  Sept.  11.  This  project  will 
take  approximately  900  tons. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  business 
continuing  in  good  volume,  with  inquiries  being  received 
from  many  points  outside  the  district.  Light  angles 
and  reinforcing  bars  are  very  active,  and  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets  are  moving  well.  Nails  are  also  in  fair 
demand.  There  have  been  no  further  price  changes, 
although  it  is  expected  that  black  and  galvanized  sheets 
will  be  advanced  approximately  $4  a  ton  during  the 
coming  week,  with  nails  taking  a  15c.  advance  on 
Sept.  1. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars,  2.85c.  base ; 
relnforclMK  bars.  2.9ac.  base  ;  hoops.  3.85c.  base ;  bands.  3.60c. 
base:  sliapes  and  plates.  2.S.'Sc.  base:  colci-rolli-d  rounds, 
S.CTic.  base:  colil-iolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4  15c. 
base:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.75c.:  No.  28  black 
sheets,  4.50c. :  No.  28  Ralvanized  sheets.  5.50c. :  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $2.70  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails.  $2.85  per 
hegr,  base. 

Coke. — Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  easier  at  $14 
to  $15.    New  River  is  quoted  at  $14  to  $15;  Wise  County 


at  $13,  and  Pocahontas  at  $14.  Producers  have  named 
$11,  Connellsville  basis,  as  the  price  for  September  ship- 
ments, and  the  Indianapolis  producer  is  holding  its  ton- 
nage at  $15,  ovens.  Southern  coke  is  quoted  at  $8, 
ovens.  We  note  one  sale  of  2000  tons  and  one  of  700 
tons  to  Michigan  melters. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  very  strong  and 
fairly  active.  A  district  steel  plant  purchased  a  round 
tonnage  of  open-hearth  grades  last  week,  and  a  better 
demand  from  outside  districts  is  also  reported.  Scarcity 
of  pig  iron  is  also  creating  a  demand  for  machinery 
cast.  Prices  generally  are  higher  and  dealers  are  of 
the  opinion  they  may  go  even  higher.  Shipments  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce,  but  yard  stocks  are  in 
fair  shape. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $9.50  to  $10.00 

I'on   rails    15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 26.50  to    27.00 

K:iii.s    for    rerolling 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel   rails  for  melting 14.00  to    14.50 

Car   wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Xet  Ton 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Cast    borings    10.00  to  10.50 

Steel   turnings    9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad  cast   16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    machinery 19.00  to  19.50 

Burnt    scrap    10.50  to  11.00 

Iron    axles    19.50  to  20.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)....  12.50  to  13.00 

Pipes    and    flues 7.50  to  8.00 


Boston 

Sales   of  Foreign  Iron  Increase  as   Alabama 
Furnaces  Retire  from  Market 

Boston,  Aug.  29. 
Pig  Iron. — The  withdrawal  of  Alabama  furnace  in- 
terests from  the  market  reduced  sales  of  Southern  iron 
to  a  minimum  the  past  week.  Sales  of  foreign  iron 
increased  as  a  result,  amounting  to  6000  to  7000  tons. 
One  house  sold  2800  tons  of  "Continental,"  silicon  2.25 
to  2.75  iron,  October  and  November  shipment,  at  $26.75 
c.i.f.  Boston,  and  French  was  offered  at  $24  to  $25  and 
English  at  $25.50  to  $27  c.i.f.  here.  Most  of  the  iron 
sold  in  this  territory,  however,  was  No.  3  Scotch  at  $29 
and  $32,  and  higher  silicon  at  $33,  c.i.f.  Boston,  prices 
quoted  last  week.  Local  houses  are  informed  Scotch 
iron  supplies  for  September  shipment  are  now  limited 
due  to  purchases  by  Germany,  so  no  weakening  in  values 
is  anticipated.  Boston  firms  the  past  week  also  sold 
English  silicon  2.50  plus  to  Cincinnati  melters  at  $32 
c.i.f.  dock  here,  and  Scotch  and  English  silicon  3.50  plus 
to  western  New  York  foundries  at  $33,  September  ship- 
ment, several  thousand  tons  being  involved.  Sales  for 
the  week  included  more  than  500  tons  of  Lake  charcoal 
iron  at  $33  furnace  base,  an  advance  of  $3,  and  small 
tonnages  of  Alabama  hip-h  silicon  spot  iron  at  $25  fur- 
nace base,  an  advance  of  $5,  as  well  as  small  tonnages 
of  Alabama  at  $35  dock  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  the 
movement  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  cars.  Several  large 
tonnages,  including  one  for  2000  tons  Belgian  or  Ala- 
bama from  a  textile  machinery  maker,  and  many  small 
lots  are  under  negotiation. 

Wo  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
ix>rted  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
$4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama  : 

Kast.  Fenn.,  sll.  2.25  to  2.75 $36.15  to  $37.15 

ICast.  Penn..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 35.65  to    36.65 

Buffalo,  sll.    2.25   to   2.75 40.41 

Buffalo,   sll.    1.75   to  2.25 39.91 

-Mabama.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.10  to    35.10 

.Mabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.60  to    34.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  prices  on  iron  and 
steel  are  mixed.  The  two  largest  interests  hold  to 
$2.85  Vi  for  steel  bars.  One  fairly  imporUint  house  is 
on  a  $3  base,  and  most  of  the  others  are  asking  as  much 
on  those  sizes  in  small  supply.  For  instance,  stocks  of 
%  in.,  %  in.  and  1  in.  steel  rounds  are  badly  broken, 
and  a  majority  of  the  trade  quotes  these  sizes  at  $3. 
Popular  sizes  of  flats,  as  well  as  1>^  in.  and  l'-4  in. 
angles   are   in   short  supply,   and   generally   quoted   at 
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Plates 

Shearei.1.  tank  quality,  base,   per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,   base,  per   lb 1.90c.  to  2.25c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.35c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.75c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  11> 2.75o. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.11 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.25c.  to  2.50c. 

Strips,  base,   per   lb 4.25c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,   per  keg $2.40  to  $2.60 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.25  to    2.35 

Annealed   fence   wire,    base,    per    100   lb 2.25  to    2.35 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75  to    2. So 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.05  to    3.15 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.05  to    3.15 

Psiinted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.65 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg   2.55  to    2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,   per  count  keg 1.90c.  to  2.10c. 

Woven  fence,  carloads   ito  jobbers) 73  per  cent  off  list 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to   retailers)  ....  70%  per  cent  ofE  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ...  60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer 60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Cut    threads     60  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes   60  per  cent  oft  list 

Lag  bolts   60,  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Other    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and    shorter 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $4.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped    $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and   t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank $4.00  to  $4.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and   t.   sq.   or  hex.   nuts,   tapped.  ..  .$4.00  to  $4.50  off  list 
Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts: 

9  16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S. .  SO  to  SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

'■^   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S.. 

75  to  75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.   %  in.  and  larger.  .75  and  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts   in  packages    SO  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  in   bulk    SO,  5  and  2^  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    65  per  cent  oft  list 

Cap   and   Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

75  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws    80  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws   80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large   structural   and    ship   rivets,   base,  per    100   lb.. 

$2.65  to  $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100   lb 2.75  to    3.10 

Small    rivets    70  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9  16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Spikes,  lo  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100   lb $3.50  to    3.75 

Tie  Dlates.  per  100   lb 2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.46 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 


Inches 


Steel 
Black 

%    51% 

H    to    % 57 

%    62 

%    66 

1  to  3 68 


Galv. 
26 

31V, 
48V. 
54V> 
56V^ 


Inches  Black 

i    to    % +    1V> 

;.   31V, 

i    37V; 

to    1% 39% 


Galv. 
+  27% 
13V. 
22% 
24% 


Lap   Weld 

..      61  49%    I  -2    34% 

.  .      65  53%        2%    to   6 37% 

.  .      62  49%         7    to   12 35% 

.  .      61  48%    I 

Biitt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


47% 

to    % 53 


31 

36% 

48% 

53% 

55% 

56% 


y*  to  %. 

%  

%  

1   to   1%. 


.+  9% 
.  30% 
.  37% 
.      39% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


7   to  8. . 
9   to  12. 


52 


48% 
52% 
51% 
45% 
39% 


35% 

38% 
37% 
30% 
25% 


20% 
24% 
22% 


+  42% 
18% 
23% 
25% 


22% 
26% 
25% 
18% 
13% 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are 
creased  by  one  point,  with  sui>plementary  discounts  of  5  i 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


nd 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   in 23% 

2  to  214  in 38 

2%   to  3  in 49 

3 '4  to  13  in 54 


+  2 


1%  ir 

1%  to  1%  in. 

2  to  2%   in IS 

2%    to    3   in 23 

3  V4    to   4  %    in 25 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 

of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh,   follow' ; 

57        I    2%   and  2%   in 40 


1  in 
1^ 


1%   i 

4  in 

and  2^4    in. 


49 


3  in. 


3 Vi  to  4  in 49 

36         I    4%    in.  and  5  in 41 

Hot   Rolled 

3  in 46        I    3%  to  4  in 51 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 
Carbon  under  0.30,  base.  85  per  cent  off  list.  Carbon  0.30 
to  0.40.  base.  S3  per  cent  off  list.  Plus  usual  differentials  and 
extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless   Locomotive    and    Superheater   Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.   12  gage 13 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 15 

2i4-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2%-in.  O.D.  11  gage 16 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2% -in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 51 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,  200-lb. ) 

8-lb.  coating $9.30    ]    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.25 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60         30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80        35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00     I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb.  ....  , 2.50c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   2S    (base),   per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Galvanized 

No.    2S    (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.50c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   2S    (base),  per  lb : 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 


All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.265 

Baltimore,  domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,   export 0.255 

New  York,  domestic. . .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.285 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.285 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland 0.215 

Cleveland,  Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit   0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.73^ 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .   0.705 

St.  Paul 0.595 

Omaha   0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates   1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis    0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.  000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  c5anal.  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.  ;  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.  ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  50c.  : 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.      All  prices  per  100  lb.   in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
(Concluded  from  page  568) 

advanced  prices.  Warehouses  are  well  covered  on  small 
sizes,  but  mills  are  unable  to  make  shipments.  Some 
substitution  of  iron  for  steel  bars  is  noted.  Local  wire 
nail  prices  remain  unchanged  notwithstanding  reports 
of  a  shortage  before  the  turn  of  the  year.  Some  firms 
have  more  bolt  and  nut  business  than  they  can  properly 
handle,  while  others  say  the  movement  out  of  stock  is 
only  fair  at  best. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $2.85  Vj  per  100  lb.  base; 
tlats.  IS.SOV;  concrete  bars,  J3  to  $3.13:  structural  steel. 
$2.85Vj  to  $3.05M::  tire  steel,  $4.25  to  $4.00;  open-hearth 
spring  steel.  $4.50  to  $6;  crucible  spring  steel.  $11.50;  steel 
bands.  $4  ;  hoop  steel.  $4.50  ;  cold  rolled  steel.  $3.65  to  $4.15  ; 
refined  iron,  $2.S5 ',>'.;  best  reflned  iron,  $4.25;  Wayne  iron, 
$5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6  to  $6.50;  plates,  $2.95y2  to  $3.15; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  $4  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28 
black  sheets.  $5.15  ;   No.  28  galvanized  sheets,   $6.15. 

Soil  Pipe. — New  England  makers  of  soil  pipe  have 
advanced  prices  $7  a  ton,  as  compared  with  $6  by  the 
big  producers.  No  letup  in  the  demand  for  this  product 
is  noted.  Pennsylvania  and  other  makers  outside  this 
territory  are  reported  considerably  behind  on  deliveries, 
while  New  England  makers  are  in  a  position  to  make 
spot  deliveries,  which  accounts  for  the  higher  prices 
quoted  by  them.  The  general  market  on  soil  pipe  is 
33,  10  and  5  per  cent  discount  from  list  prices. 

Coke. — New  business  in  foundry  coke  is  confined  to 
English  and  Alabama  brands,  both  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  confining 
activities  to  contract  deliveries  on  a  basis  of  $16.50 
delivered  where  the  local  freight  does  not  e.xceed  $3.10. 
Several  thousand  tons  of  English  coke  sold  the  past 
week  on  a  basis  of  $15  to  $16  c.i.f.  dock  here,  both  to 
New  England  and  New  York  State  foundries.  The 
steamship  Norfolk  Maru  with  a  cargo  of  English  coke 
is  due  shortly  and  the  Maron  Lovatt  is  loading  abroad 
this  week  for  Boston.  A  cargo  of  Sloss  by-product 
foundry  coke  is  loading  for  New  England  and  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  within  two  weeks.  This  coke  is  offered 
at  $19  delivered  subject  to  prior  sale  and  confirmation. 
Present  plans  call  for  shipments  of  50,000  tons  of  this 
.'Alabama  coke  into  New  England  this  year,  deliveries 
to  be  made  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Bos- 
ton, and  Portland,  Me. 

Old  Material. — Dealers'  prices  for  old  material  at 
yards  are  firmer  on  expectations  of  increased  business 
within  the  next  two  months.  Little  material  is  coming 
out  and  floating  supplies  are  easily  absorbed,  but  the 
market  really  is  less  .active  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 
New  inquiries  from  Pennsylvania  mills  have  dropped 
to  unimportant  tonnages,  and  New  England  users,  gen- 
erally speaking,  have  enough  stock  on  hand  or  on  con- 
tract to  cover  requirements  the  rest  of  1922.  Heavy 
melting  steel  the  past  week  sold  in  a  small  way  at 
$17,  Pittsburgh,  which  brings  the  local  price  down  to 
around  $11.50.  Within  the  last  few  days,  dealers  have 
offered  $12  on  cars,  shipping  point.  The  demand  for 
mixed  borings  and  turnings  has  dropped  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  following  the  withdrawal  of  a  West 
Virginia  mill  from  the  market.  Rejections  are  excep- 
tionally heavy,  according  to  local  dealers.  Chemical 
borings  are  in  demand,  dealers  in  some  instances  offer- 
ing as  high  as  $12..50  on  cars,  shipping  point,  for  them. 
Shafting  also  is  wanted,  but  consumers  refuse  to  raise 
liids,  and  sales  therefore  are  restricted.  New  England 
foundries  continue  to  show  little  interest  in  cast  scrap. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points: 

No.  1   machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 17.00  to  18.00 

biove   plate  15.00  to  16.00 

I^iilroad  malleable   15.50  to  16.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  .shipping  points: 

.No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1   yard   wrought 10.00  to  11.00 

Wrought    pipe    (1-in.    In    diam..   over 

2   ft.   long) 8.50  to      9.00 

Slachne  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9  00 

Last  iron  borings,  rolling  mill 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast   Iron   borings,   chemical 11.50  to  1' 50 

Blast   furnace  borings  and  turnings..      8.75  to      950 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton..     8.00  to      g'so 

Sti-e,"  ear  ax'es 17.50  to  ls!oO 

Shaft  ng    ..      16.00  to  16.50 

Rerolllng   rails    11. Oo  to  12.00 

Street  car  wheels 13.50  to  14  00 


San  Francisco 

Moderate  Trading  in  Foreign  Iron  and  Coka 
— Price  Trend  Is  Upward 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  23. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  on  the  Coast  has  not  shown 
any  great  expansion  of  activity  during  the  past  fort- 
night. A  moderate  business  in  foreign  iron  has  been 
done,  perhaps  around  1000  tons  for  Los  .\ngeles  and 
San  Francisco  together.  This  tonnage  comprises  both 
English  and  Belgian  materials,  and  is  for,  late  August, 
early  September  delivery.  It  is  understood  prices  were 
around  $29,  ex-ship,  coast  ports.  At  present  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  upward  trend  in  prices  of  foreign  pig 
iron,  probably  resulting  from  higher  exchange  rates 
and  firmness  in  original  markets.  Domestic  material 
is  still  neglected  here,  as  prices  and  delivery  favor  the 
foreign.  Foundries  report  a  steady  current  business, 
but  the  volume  of  their  operations  does  not  seem  to  be 
materially  larger  than  that  which  has  been  prevailing 
for  several  months. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — \  moderately  good  busi- 
ness is  being  done  in  iron  and  steel  products  along  the 
Coast,  perhaps  the  most  consistent  feature  being  the 
building  industry.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  suggest  a  very  satisfactory  development  in  real 
estate  construction,  and  in  the  urban  centers  the  volume 
of  large  and  medium  commercial  buildings,  and  the 
better  class  steel-frame  apartment  houses,  is  unusually 
large.  Steel  interests  report  a  continuation  of  steady 
demand  for  structural  materials,  usually  in  moderate 
quantities.  Local  mills  have  advanced  their  prices  on 
concrete  reinforcing  bars  from  $2.55  to  $2.80,  f.o.b. 
cars,  San  Francisco.  The  situation  in  the  heavy  ma- 
terials is  not  particularly  active,  although  some  regular 
business  is  being  handled.  It  seems  that  consumers  are 
disposed  to  await  the  settlement  of  the  strikes  and 
other  transportation  uncertainties  before  taking  on 
more  stocks  than  are  essential  for  current  needs.  Some 
items  are  reflecting  the  upward  tendency  in  prices,  but 
the  Steel  Corporation  level  on  plates,  shapes  and  sheets 
is  fairly  well  adhered  to,  except  by  those  interests  which 
are  oflfering  prompt  shipment  at  premiums. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Quietness  still  pervades  this  mar- 
ket, possibly  intensified  by  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  country.  Buyers  are  holding  off,  awaiting  a  settle- 
ment of  difficulties.  The  only  business  of  consequence 
has  come  from  municipal  sources.  Los  Angeles  has 
just  closed  for  3000  tons  of  4-6-8-in.  pipe.  Healdsburg 
closed  last  week  for  145  tons  of  4  to  8-in.  Prices  in 
some  cases  have  been  advanced  about  $1.50  per  ton, 
making  the  new  delivered  price  from  $51.50  to  $52  for 
6-in.  Shops  are  generally  sold  up  for  several  months. 
Soil  pipe  factors  are  doing  very  little  at  present,  as 
both  buyers  are  hesitant  and  mills  are  not  encouraging 
any  volume  of  new  business.     No  change  in  prices. 

Coke. — Offerings  of  foreign  material  continue  lib- 
eral, and  buyers  are  taking  steadily  for  their  immediate 
needs.  No  particularly  large  sales  were  reported  for 
the  two-week  period,  but  the  total  amount  of  business  is 
estimated  to  aggregate  some  1000  tons.  This  English 
coke  is  scheduled  for  late  August  and  early  September 
shipment.  The  price  was  close  to  $17.50,  ex-ship.  The 
foundry  trade  was  the  principal  buyer.  Domestic  prices 
are  quoted  higher  here,  following  strifke  developments, 
and  beehive  was  named  at  as  high  as  $12.50,  f.o.b. 
ovens.  West  Virginia.  By-product  coke  is  held  around 
$8.50,  f.o.b.  Birmingham.  At  these  prices  the  amount 
of  business  transacted  is  very  small. 

Old  Material. — Very  little  business  is  to  be  reported 
in  scrap  over  the  past  two  weeks.  The  regular  routine 
requirements  were  taken  care  of,  and  that  was  about  all. 
One  merchant  reports  having  sold  throe  cars  of  cast 
iron  scrap  at  $24  per  net  ton,  delivered  at  consumer's 
plant;  but  it  is  understood  that  a  firm  offer  would  bring 
lower  prices,  as  the  market  is  generally  considered 
from  around  $22  to  $23.  Heavy  melting  steel  showed 
no  activity  of  any  consequence,  but  prices  appear  to  be 
holding  to  the  $11  level  established  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St.  New  St. 

Aug.  Lake  lytic*  York     York  Louis  York  Louis 

23 14.12'A  13.75  32.37V-    S.DO  5.55  6.60  6.25 

24 14.12Vj  13.62i/>  32.12V.    5.90  5.55  fi.60  6.25 

25 14.12%  13.62 Vj  31.87%    5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

26 14.12Vj  13.75  5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

2S 14.12V.  13.75  32.05        5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

29 14.12%  13.75  32.30        5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

•Refinery  quotations. 

New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  29. 

Moderate  activity  prevails  in  most  of  the  markets 
and  prices  are  steady  to  firm.  Buying  of  copper  is  not 
heavy  and  prices  are  steady.  The  tin  marlcet  is  dull, 
with  prices  fluctuating-  with  conditions  in  London. 
Buying  of  lead  is  steady  and  prices  are  firm.  The 
market  for  prime  Western  zinc  has  stiffened  slightly, 
but  demand  is  not  active. 

Copper. — There  is  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  enter  the  market  in  a  large  way,  but 
domestic  demand  is  reported  as  fairly  good.  In  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  there  was  one  producer  which 
took  some  business  at  13.87%c.,  delivered,  but  this 
situation  no  longer  prevails  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
buy  from  first  hands  electrolytic  copper  at  less  than 
14c.,  delivered,  or  13.75c.,  refinery,  the  quotation  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  time.  There  has  been  and  still 
may  be  a  little  resale  metal  available  at  slightly  under 
the  market,  but.it  is  not  an  important  factor.  Some 
producers  will  not  even  sell  at  14c.,  delivered,  but  are 
asking  %c.  to  ^4c.  higher  for  any  delivery  this  year. 
The  business  referred  to  as  having  been  booked  under 
14c.,  delivered,  last  week  is  understood  to  have  been  for 
delivery  not  earlier  than  November.  Lake  copper  con- 
tinues unchanged  at  14c.  to  14.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  week  as  a  whole  has  been  a  quiet  one  in 
Straits  tin,  total  sales  having  amounted  to  not  more 
than  500  tons,  mostly  prompt  and  nearby  delivery,  with 
the  latter  position  neglected,  although  a  little  business 
was  done  in  far-off  shipments.  Consumers  are  nat- 
urally hesitating  in  this  as  in  other  markets  because  of 
the  coal  and  railroad  situation.  Prices  for  Straits  tin 
here  are  generally  below  the  cost  to  import  and  foreign 
sellers  cannot  compete  with  local  sellers.  A  little 
business  was  done  yesterday  in  spot  Straits  at  32c.  to 
32.12%c.,  most  of  it  going  at  32c.  In  the  market  to-day 
moderate  sales  of  spot  and  nearby  have  been  made  at 
32.25c.  to  32.37%c.,  with  the  quotation  for  spot  Straits 
at  32.30c.,  New  York.  The  London  market  to-day  was 
about  £1  per  ton  less  than  a  week  ago,  at  £159  10s.  for 
spot  standard,  £159  15s.  for  future  standard  and  £160 
for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have 
been  3140  tons,  with  5990  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — A  moderate  demand  is  reported  by  most  sell- 
ers and  the  market  is  steady  at  the  quotations  pre- 
vailing a  week  ago,  except  that  in  the  West  the  metal 
can  be  obtained  in  the  outside  market  at  5.55c.,  St. 
Louis.  The  quotation  in  New  York  is  the  same  for 
both  the  leading  interest  and  independents  at  5.90c., 
New  York,  but  the  quotation  of  the  former  at  St.  Louis 
is  15  points  higher  than  the  outside  market  at  5.70c. 

Zinc. — iPrime  Western  has  advanced  slightly  during 
the  week  and  is  now  quoted  at  6.25c.,  St.  Louis,  and 
6.60c.,  New  York,  as  a  minimum.  The  market  is  firm 
and  business  is  light,  consumers  not  entering  the  mar- 
ket to  any  great  extent  and  producers  disinclined  to 
press  their  product.  It  is  possible  to  buy  prime  West- 
ern to  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  same  prices  prevailing 
for  the  early  positions.     It  is  reported  that  prospects 


for  coal  in  the  zinc  smelting  districts  of  the  West  are 
none  too  good  and  there  are  those  who  fear  a  reduction 
in  output. 

Antimony. — The  general  situation  is  unchanged  and 
wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery  are  quoted  at  5.25c. 
per  lb.,  duty  paid,  New  York. 

Aluminum. — Wholesale  lots  of  virgin  metal,  98  to  99 
per  cent  pure,  are  quoted  by  the  leading  interest  at 
19.10c.,  f.o.b.  plant,  for  early  delivery,  with  the  same 
grade  of  foreign  metal  obtainable  from  importing  deal- 
ers at  17.75c.  to  18c.,  duty  paid. 

Old  Metals. — Business  is  quiet  but  values  are  fairly 
stationary.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  I-b. 

Copper,    heavy    and    crucible 13.50 

Copper,    heavy   and    wire 12.75 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy    ■ 8.25 

Brass,   light 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,    heavy    5.00 

Lead,    tea    4.00 

Zinc    3.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  29. — While  there  has  been  no  particular  pres- 
sure to  sell,  business  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  prices 
of  lead,  zinc  and  tin  have  weakened.  The  only  recent 
buying  of  note  has  been  the  closing  of  first  quarter 
business  in  copper  at  current  prices.  The  failure  of 
future  buying  to  bring  out  a  premium  is  an  unfavor- 
able sign.  Old  metal  prices  are  unchanged.  We  quote, 
in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.25c.;  tin,  33c.  to  33.50c.; 
lead,  5.65c.;  spelter,  6.30c.;  antimony,  7c.,  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  cru- 
cible shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie;  copper  bottoms, 
9.25c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe, 
4.50c.;  zinc,  3.50c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.; 
block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 

St.  Louis 

Aug.  29. — Lead  was  stronger  for  the  week,  ad- 
vancing 10  to  15  points  to  5.65c.  to  5.70c.,  car  lots,  while 
slab  zinc  was  steady  at  6.25c.  to  6.3.5c.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light 
copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and 
copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.; 
tin  foil,  16c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


Wages  of  Puddlers  Advanced 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  29. — The  average  price  of  bar 
iron  shipments  in  the  60  days  ended  Aug.  20  as  dis- 
closed in  the  bi-monthly  examination  of  the  sales  books 
of  selected  manufacturers  in  the  Midwestern  district 
at  Youngstown  yesterday  was  1.70c.  This  is  an  ad- 
vance of  10c.  per  lb.  over  the  April-June  average  and 
means  an  increase  of  two  points  or  40c.  per  ton  in- 
crease in  the  boiling  rate  to  be  paid  in  the  September- 
October  period.  The  new  boiling  rate  is  $8.93  per  ton. 
Puddlers  in  the  July-August  period  were  paid  $8.53 
based  on  the  1.60c.  card. 


New  Weirton  Steel  Mill 

The  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  which  will 
soon  start  work  on  the  construction  of  a  new  sheet 
mill,  is  expected  to  begin  placing  the  contracts  shortly 
for  the  mills  and  equipment.  This  plant  is  to  consist 
of  eight  hot  mills  arranged  in  two  trains  of  four  mills, 
each  train  to  be  driven  by  1200-hp.  motor  and  also  four 
cold  mills.  This  plant  will  make  black  and  galvanized 
and  special  sheets  and  will  provide  work  for  600  addi- 
tional men. 
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PERSONAL 


ARTHUR    J.    GREY 


Arthur  J.  Grey  of  New  York  has  been  appointed 
American  Commodity  Trade  Commissioner  in  Berlin 
and  will  sail  on  the  Presi- 
dent Harding  Sept.  6.  His 
selection  follows  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  select  men 
who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  various  in- 
dustries in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of 
American  manufacturers 
to  the  greatest  extent. 
Mr.  Grey's  appointment  is 
of  particular  value  to  the 
machinery  trade,  as  he 
has  spent  seven  years  in 
machine  building,  and  in 
addition  to  this  has  de- 
voted four  years  to  law 
practice,  dealing  with 
technico-legal  and  com- 
mercial problems,  such 
as  immigration,  unemploy- 
ment and  industrial  con- 
ditions in  New  York.  For  nine  years  he  taught  ma- 
chine construction  and  design  and  commercial  law  in 
the  New  York  day  and  evening  schools.  For  the 
past  six  years,  Mr.  Grey  has  been  engaged  in  foreigni 
trade,  first  as  a  traveling  representative  in  France 
and  Belgium  for  American  companies,  and  later  as 
principal  with  offices  in  New  York,  Paris  and  Buenos 
Aires.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  grad- 
uated from  New  York  University  in  1898  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  in  1912  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  same  institu- 
tion. Until  his  departure  for  Europe,  Mr.  Grey  is 
making  his  headquarters  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Custom  House,  New  York. 

Frank  E.  Dyson,  assistant  general  agent,  Universal 
Winding  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  position  he  held  for 
17  years,  has  resigned  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Electrical  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
that  city,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Donald  R.  Simonds,  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Bos- 
ton office  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. 

H.  Owesen,  formerly  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Apollo  Steel  Co.,  has  become  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Gilbert  H.  Johnson,  of  Isaac  G.  Johnson  &  Co.,  iron 
founders,  New  York,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  America,  New  York. 

G.  A.  Binz,  sales  manager  of  the  American  Steam 
Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  was  appointed  sales 
manager  also  of  Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co., 
Brooklyn,  upon  the  consolidation  of  these  two  com- 
panies on  Aug.  1. 

W.  Irving  Bullard,  vice-president  E.  H.  Jacobs  Mfg. 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  mill  supplies,  Danielson,  Conn., 
will  sail  Sept.  30  for  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil,  where  he 
will  attend  the  International  Centennial  Exposition  as 
a  delegate  from  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

W.  H.  Cogswell,  formerly  with  the  Miller-Owen 
Electric  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  become  associated  with 
H.  F.  Randolph,  consulting  electrical  engineer,  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  A.  Anderson,  Jr.,  for  the  past  five  years  in 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  office,  Pittsburgh  Valve, 
Foundry  &  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  home  office  and  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  sales  manager. 

E.  C.  Griffiths  and  Don  B.  Graze  have  opened  offices 


in  the  Marshall  Building,  Cleveland,  as  sales  engineers 
under  the  name  of  Griffiths  &  Graze,  and  will  handle 
electrical  material  for  the  M.  B.  Austin  Co.,  Appleton 
Rubber  Co.,  and  S.  H.  Couch  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Griffiths  has 
been  associated  with  the  M.  B.  Austin  Co.,  in  the  same 
territory  for  the  past  three  years  and  Mr.  Graze  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  power  apparatus  in  the  same 
territory  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Prof.  S.  Timoshenko,  recently  of  the  Zagreb  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Jugo-Slavia,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Vibration  Specialty  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  is  han- 
dling the  work  on  elasticity  of  structures. 

H.  B.  Reppetto,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
stove  manufacturing  business  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  Regent  Stove  Co.,  Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 

W.  A.  Shepard  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Con- 
solidated Tool  Works,  Inc.,  296  Broadway,  New  York, 
effective  Sept.  1. 

W.  Clayton  Karris  has  returned  recently  to  New 
York  from  Japan,  where  he  has  been  for  three  years 
with  the  Home  Co.,  Ltd.  The  first  two  years  he  spent 
in  the  Tokio  office  and  during  the  remaining  year  he 
acted  as  manager  of  the  Osaka  branch.  While  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Farris  will  be  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Home  Co.,  Ltd.,  51  Chambers  Street. 

George  Seherr  of  the  George  Scherr  Co.,  126  Lib- 
erty Street,  New  York,  machine  tools,  left  Aug.  26  on 
a  business  trip  to  Europe,  through  Italy,  Austria  and 
Germany.  While  in  Europe  his  address  will  be  care 
Messrs.  Schuchardt  &  Schutte,  59  Spandauer  Strasse, 
Berlin. 

Thomas  H.  Wickenden  and  Charles  McKnight,  Jr., 
have  recently  joined  the  development  and  research  de- 
partment of  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  New  York, 
to  undertake  development  work  in  connection  with  alloy 
steels.  Mr.  Wickenden  was  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  Studebaker  Corporation  as  englneer-in-charge 
at  the  South  Bend  plant,  and  more  recently  associated 
with  Zeder-Skelton-Breer  Engineering  Co.  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity.  Mr.  McKnight  was  formerly  works 
manager  of  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.  and  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  production  of  alloy  steels. 

P.  F.  Merit,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Eastern 
Fuel  Co.,  302  Broadway,  New  York,  has  resigned. 
F.  W.  Prussen  has  been  transferred  from  the  New 
York  office  of  this  company  to  the  traffic  department 
in  the  main  office,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Frank  King  has  been  made  factory  manager  of  the 
.American  Steam  Truck  &  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  having  re- 
signed a  similar  position  with  the  Dearborn  Truck  Co. 

Harry  Isenhart,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh office,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  later  in  the  Buf- 
falo office,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  has  joined 
the  sales  force  of  E.  W.  Mudge  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Edward  M.  Adams,  first  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  sales  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  underwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in 
that  city,  Aug.  28.  His  condition  is  reported  to  be 
satisfactory. 


Engineers  to  Meet  at  Springfield 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  local  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Engineering  Society  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
hold  a  regional  meeting  Sept.  25  to  27.  The  technical 
program  will  include  sessions  on  paper,  power,  textiles 
and  the  machine  shop. 

Machine  tool  standardization,  standardization  of 
small  tools,  and  a  group  of  papers  on  the  new  alloys 
of  aluminum,  copper  and  nickel  will  be  presented  at  the 
machine  shop  session. 

Visits  to  educational  institutions  in  Springfield  and 
a  visit  to  the  industrial  plants  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  are 
planned,  a  day  being  given  over  to  an  automobile  trip 
through  the  Connecticut  Va'ley  to  Gi'eenfie'd,  Mass. 
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COLEMAN   SELLERS,   JK. 


Death  of  Coleman  Sellers,  Jr. 

Coleman  Sellers,  Jr.,  president  of  Wm.  Sellers  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  d:ed  on  Tuesday,  August  15,  in 
hi?  70th  year  aftt'r  an  illness  of  several  months.  His 
connection  with  the  Sellers 
house,  then  a  firm,  began  in 
1873  on  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  serving  a  prac- 
tical course  in  the  shops  for 
.several  years,  he  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  drafting  room  of 
which  he  soon  became  the 
head.  He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  in  1887,  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  a  di- 
rector of  the  company.  He 
was  elected  engineer  in  1902 
and  president  in  May,  1905. 

His  forebears  in  the  four 
preceding  generations  showed 
unusual  mechanical  and  engi- 
neering ability.  The  first  of 
them  came  to  this  country 
from  Derbyshire,  England,  in 
1682. 
His  father,  Coleman  Sellers,  a  member  of  the  Sellers 
firm  in  1873,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mechanical 
engineers  of  his  time.  Coleman  Sellers,  Jr..  also  was  a 
man  of  parts  and  of  liberal  ideas,  and  while  his  prin- 
cipal inclinations  and  activities  were  in  mechanical 
and  engineering  lines,  he  took  keen  interest  in  science, 
literature,  education  and  the  arts,  and  was  active  in 
the  civic  life  of  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  city.  State 
and  national  betterments. 

He  was  long  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Navigation  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1907.  He  took  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
and  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1909  to  1913. 

As  chairman  of  a  local  draft  board  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  country's  entrance  into  the  war  he  served 
with  such  fidelity  and  assiduity  as  seriously  to  impair 
his  health. 

Mr.  Sellers  was  a  man  of  charm,  kind  and  consid- 
erate to  all  with  whom  he  had  contact,  whatever  their 
station  in  life.  He  had  a  special  sympathy  for  the 
young  men  of  his  profession.  His  keen  sense  of  humor 
was  coupled  with  a  most  unusual  fund  of  anecdote. 
He  was  quick  in  repartee,  but  never  caustic  or  resent- 
ful; was  sedate  or  gay,  so  that  his  presence  in  any 
gathering  imparted  an  atmosphere  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Frank  Perley  Howe  died  at  his  summer  home  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  Aug.  24,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  two 
years.  He  was  in  his  70th  year  and  had  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  his  birthplace. 
After  graduating  at  Brown  University  in  1872  he  took 
a  course  in  mining  engineering  at  Lehigh  University. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  a  factor  in  the  Eastern 
iron  trade,  having  offices  in  Philadelphia  but  spending 
much  time  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Cranberry  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and 
the  Cranberry  Furnace  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  recent  years,  succeeding  H.  M.  Howe.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  &  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  a  line  running  from  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  to  Cranberry,  N.  C.  The  furnace  at  Johnson 
City   was  we'll  known   in  the  trade  as   a   producer   of 


low  phosphorus  pig  iron,  which  was  made  from  the 
Cranberry  ores  brought  from  the  adjoining  State. 
Mr.  Howe  was  for  a  number  of  years  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  later  president  of  the  Allentown  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.  Other  executive  positions 
■which  he  held  at  various  times  were  the  following: 
general  manager  Montour  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Danville, 
Pa.;  president  North  Branch  Steel  Co.,  vice-president 
William  Wharton  Jr.  &  Co.,  president  Philadelphia 
Roll  &  Machine  Co.;  also,  for  some  years,  president 
Musconetcong  Iron  Works,  Stanhope,  N.  J.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

Lewis  R.  Bliss,  president  Ajax  Iron  Works,  Corry, 
Pa.,  died  at  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  Pitts- 
burgh, Aug.  26.  He  was  born  in  Corry,  Pa.,  45  years 
ago,  and  had  lived  there  all  his  life.  He  was  active  in 
the  civic,  business  and  fraternal  circles  in  that  city. 

Oliver  A.  Blackburn,  president  Eclipse  Gas  Coal 
Co.,  and  also  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, died  at  the  Columbia  Hospital,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  25,  following  an  illness  of  several  months. 
He  was  born  at  Peters  Creek,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1862,  but 
had  been  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh  most  of  his  life. 

John  Stephans,  general  manager  since  1902  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.'s  plant  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  died 
of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  that  city,  Aug.  24.  He 
was  78  years  old. 

Theodore  H.  Colvin,  whose  death  at  his  home  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  12,  was  recorded  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  Aug.  24,  was  well  known  in  the  foundry  trade. 
He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  serving 
one  year  as  vice-president 
and  during  a  part  of  the 
year  as  acting  president. 
It  was  a  great  source  of 
pride  to  him  that  he  made 
his  own  career  without 
any  financial  assistance 
from  anyone.  He  was  one 
of  eight  children  brought 
up  on  a  hilly  farm  of 
Connecticut,  and  had  only 
six  months'  schooling  at  a 
country  school.  He  started 
out  from  home  at  the  age 
of  17  to  work  for  a  farmer 
at  the  rate  of  S12  a  month 
and  the  next  year  went 
into  the  foundry  to  iearn 
the  trade  which  he  fol- 
lowed until  he  started  in 
business  at  about  the  age  of  26  with  money  saved  since 
starting  to  work.  He  always  found  ways  of  acquiring 
such  education  as  he  required  in  doing  business  not- 
withstanding his  limited  education,  and  never  went  to 
any  school  or  employed  teachers.  He  could  keep  books, 
figure  the  weights  and  strains  of  any  casting,  making 
them  up  to  25  tons  wholly  from  blue  prints  without  any 
pattern  and  he  devised  many  methods  of  molding  heavy 
work  which  were  great  improvements  on  former 
methods.  He  designed  and  built  the  foundry  plant  of 
the  Colvin  Foundry  Co.,  and  although  it  is  25  years  old, 
it  compares  favorably  with  many  jobbing  foundry 
plants  in  that  section  of  the  country  to-day.  He  seemed 
to  have  the  ability  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  was 
at  once  a  remarkable  executive,  a  thorough  mechanic, 
a  successful  financier,  a  deep  thinker  and  one  who  took 
gi-eat  pleasure  in  helping  others. 

Levy  Mayer,  prominent  Chicago  attorney  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  in  recent  merger 
negotiations,  died  of  heart  failure  in  Chicago  on  Aug. 
14,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Louis  C.  Steger,  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  director  of  purchases  and  stores  of  S.  F.  Bowser  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  died  on  Sunday,  Aug.  20. 

Edmund  S.  Conant,  an  auctioneer  of  national  repu- 
tation and  especially  prominent  in  the  New  England 
machine  tool  field,  died  Aug.  26,  at  his  home  in  Lowell, 
Mass. 


THEODORE    H.    COLVIN 
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The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  still 
in  the  market,  and  now  has  a  list  out  for  eight  or  10 
machines,  and  a  Cleveland  company  which  is  expected 
to  purchase  30  tools  has  asked  quotations. 

The  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  will  prob- 
ably require  equipment  for  a  new  sheet  mill. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  contemplates  the 
purchase  of  tools,  but  no  list  has  been  issued. 

The  Public  Service  Department  of  Los  Angeles  is  in- 
quiring for  a  15  and  20-ton  single-motor  crane,  and  the 
Department  of  State  Railways,  Santiago,  Chile,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  25-ton,  two  five-ton  and  two  three-ton 
cranes,  also  two  special  ore  chutes. 

Railroad  business  is  coming  to  a  head  and  the  re- 
sumption of  railroad  buying  noted  last  week  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Union  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  was 
stimulating  to  the  trade.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  which  has  two  lists  before  the  trade,  is  expected 
to  place  orders  for  a  large  number  of  machines  this 
week  and  to  close  for  11  cranes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  railroad  inquiries 
have  been  pending  for  months,  present  buying  is  re- 
garded in  some  quarters  as  an  indication  that  the  car- 
riers are  looking  for  general  price  advances. 

While  railroad  orders  will  considerably  expand  the 
bookings  of  dealers  they  suffer  in  comparison  with  buy- 
ing by  automotive  interests,  which  has  been  going  on 
quietly  since  May.  The  automotive  industry  was  the 
principle  source  of  gain  in  Milwaukee  and  pending  in- 
quiry is  said  to  forecast  even  better  activity. 
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AUGUST  A  QUIET  MONTH 

Some    Centers    Show    Increased    Activity — 
Prospects  for  September  Good 

Several  Price  Advances — Otis  Steel  Co.  Inquires 
for  Cranes  and  Other  Equipment 

In  some  centers,  notably  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee, 
the  business  in  August  is  expected  to  come  well  up  to 
that  of  June  and  July.  In  New  York,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  on  the  other  hand,  purchases  have  not  been 
up  to  the  previous  month.  There  is  a  definite  feeling 
throughout  the  trade,  however,  that  September  will 
bring  increased  activity. 

Several  price  advances  are  to  be  noted.  The  Landis 
Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  announced  a  10  per  cent 
advance,  effective  Aug.  15,  and  the  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co.,  Cleveland,  will  issue  new  lists  Sept.  1  with  further 
price  advances.  Increases  ranging  from  5  to  15  per 
cent  have  been  made  in  turret  machinery  at  Cincinnati, 
and  announcements  from  other  manufacturers  in  that 
district  are  expected.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  dealers 
have  been  notified  by  a  maker  of  lathes  of  an  increase 
of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.  has  sent  out  inquiry  for  about  25 
cranes  for  its  new  steel  plant  and  is  figuring  on  mills, 
furnaces  and  other  equipment,  some  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  shortly.  This  company  purchased 
a  36  in.  lathe  and  is  inquiring  for  a  96  in.  shear. 
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New  York 

New  Tork,  Aug. 


29. 


WHILE  the  machine-tool  trade  continues  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  it  can  not  be  said 
that  present  conditions  are  satisfactory.  Pur- 
chases of  tools  have  dropped  off  materially  during 
August  as  compared  with  June  and  July.  The 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  still 
in  the  market  and  now  has  inquiries  out  for  eight 
or  ten  machines,  but  otherwise  there  is  very  little 
activity   except   in  single   tools. 

The  L.andis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  its  grinding 
machines  and  machine  parts,  eltective  Aug.   15. 

The  crane  market  is  also  quiet,  there  being  few 
sales  or  inquiries. 
The   Department   of   State   Railways,    Santiago,   Chile,   Is 
in    the    market    for   one    25-ton,    two    5-ton   and    two    3-ton 
cranes  and  two  special  ore  chutes,  but  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  orders  will  come  to  the  United  States. 

The    Public    Ser^'ice   Department,    Los   Angeles,    Cal.,    is 
Inquiring  for  one  15-ton  and  one  20-ton  single-motor  cranes. 
The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  opened  bids  last  week 
on  a  100-ton  power  plant  crane. 

The  Keystone  State  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
bought  two  used  Brown  Hoist  locomotive  cranes  formerly 
owm-d  by  the  Na\-y  Department. 

The  Crampton  Co.,  Konilworth,  Ky.,  contractor,  has 
bought  from  Philip  T.  King,  New  Tork,  a  used  20-ton  Brown 
Hoist   locomotive    crane. 

Uoehm  &   Davidson,  Detroit,   have  bought  a  5-ton,   75-ft. 

span,  3-motor  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has,  ordered  a  15-ton  Northern  crane. 

The    Detroit    Pressed    Steel    Co.,    Detroit,    has    bought    a 

5-ton  electric  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

The    Semet-Solvay    Co.    has    bought    two    1-ton    electric 

traveling  cranes   from    the   Northern  Engineering  Works. 


Charles  L.  Cadle,  superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  has  plans  in  progress  for  the  construction  of 
three  drydocks  and  repair  shops  at  the  State  Barge  Canal 
divisions  at  Waterford.  Baldwinsville  and  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 
The  equipment  will  comprise  yard  cranes  and  other  material- 
handling  machinery. 

John  Arfman,  431  East  Ninetieth  Street,  New  Tork,  will 
soon  take  bids  for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building,  75  x  lUO  ft.,  at  1731  Avenue  A,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  17  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  Is  disposing  of  a,  bond 
issue  of  $3,600,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  tised  for 
extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Ohio  Brass  Co..  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  brass  and  other  electrical  equipment,  with  plant 
at  Mansfield.  Ohio,  will  commence  the  erection  ot  a.  new 
plant   at   Niagara  Falls,   Ont. 

Power  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  tanks,  etc.,  will 
be  Installed  in  the  new  plant  to  be  constructed  on  Foster 
Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  by  the  National  Liquid  Bleach 
Co.,  IS  Purvis  Street.  New  York,  estimated  to  cost  about 
J500.000.  with   equipment. 

The  Eastern  Sugar  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Cuba 
Cane  Sugar  Corporation,  112  Wall  Street,  New  Tork,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  u.sed  for  extensions  and  improvements,  addi- 
tions to  working  capital,  etc. 

Joseph  R.  Greenwood,  Long  Island  City,  has  organized  a 
company  to  manufacture  enameled  products  and  has  leased 
a  building  at  66  Myrtle  Avenue  from  the  Commercial  Re- 
search Corporation,  for  a  plant  and  headquarters.  The 
structure  approximates  about  25,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26  Broadway,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  a  refinci-y  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  where  it 
recently  acquired  about  1500  acres.  It  is  said  that  the  new 
refinery  will  cost   in   excess  of   $1,000,000,    with   equipment. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Co.  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  26  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  plans  under  consideration  fur  a  new  refinery  at  Calgary, 
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Alta.,    estimated    to   cost    in    excess    of    $2,000,000,    including 
machinery. 

Benjamin  G.  Hutchins,  Inc.,  990  East  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  will  make  extensions  in  its  two-story 
power  house,  at  Avenue  H  and  ICast  Thirty-fifth  Street,  to 
coat  about  $25,000.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  101  Park  Ave- 
nue,  New  York,  are  architects. 

Loading  and  unloading  machinery,  conveying  equipment, 
power  elevators,  and  other  mechanical  apparatus  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  reinforced-concrete  warehouse  to  be 
constructed  at  Long  Island  City,  by  James  Sutler,  Inc.,  391 
Washington  Street,  New  York,  wholesale  grocer,  estimated 
to  cost  in  exce.ss  of  $1,500,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general 
contract  are  now  being  taken.  William  Higginson,  21  Park 
Row,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  American  Yellow  Taxi  Operators,  Inc.,  119  West 
H5th  Street.  New  York,  has  leased  the  building  fronting  on 
the  East  River,  between  Forty-ninth  and  Fifty-flr.st  Streets, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  for  a  new  service  and  repair 
works  and  garage. 

The  Koken-Chisholm  Co.,  178  Ce  tre  Street.  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  metal  chairs  and  fixtures,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  plant,  100  x  100  ft.,  at  Willow 
Avenue  and  134th  Street,  to  cost  about  $65,000.  Charles  B. 
Chisholm   is   head. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Arlington,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
for  which  preliminary  plans  are  being  prepared.  Tlie  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  7,  John  F.  Hooper,  president, 
Poughkeepsie,  is  in  charge. 

The  Conley  Tinfoil  Co.,  521  West  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
New  York,  lias  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  works,  152  x  362 
ft.,  at  Glendale,  L.  L 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  230  West  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  New  York,  with  plants  at  Canton  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  disposing  of  a  stock  issue  of  $12,000,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions,  improvements,  etc., 
and  general  expansion.     H.  H.   Timken   is  president. 

Barnett  Schacht  &  Sons,  279  East  14Sth  Street,  New  York, 
operating  a  general  iron  works,  will  build  a  new  one-story 
plant,  50  X  100  ft.,  on  Timpson  Place  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Manhassett,  L.  I.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $250,000.  for  wliich  bids  have  been 
asked  on  a  general  contract.  F.  H.  Briggs,  Plandome,  L.  I., 
is  architect. 

The  Westchester  Lighting  Co.,  First  Avenue  and  First 
Street,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  an  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  works  for  company  trucks  and 
cars,  in  connection  with  the  new  two-story,  L-shaped  stor- 
age building.  May  &  Hilliard,  15  IDast  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York,  are  architects. 

Walter  Butterfield,  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  is  said  to  be  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at  his  machine  shop, 
now  in  course  of  completion. 

The  Technical  Products  Co.,  300  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  machine  equipment,  etc.,  has  leased 
a  portion  of  the  building  on  Hudson  Avenue  near  Twelfth 
Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  totaling  about  10,000  sq.  ft.,  for  a 
new  works. 

The  East  Brunswick  Mutual  Power  &  Light  Co..  40  Pat- 
terson Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  equip  and  operate  an  electric 
power  plant  and  system  in  East  Brunswick  Township. 
Kleramer  Kalteissen  heads  the  company. 

The  Kessler  Chemical  Co.,  575  Nassau  Street,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  Yale  &  Towne  duplex  hoist, 
from  Z  to  3-ton  capacity. 

The  C.  A.  Buscham  Mfg.  Co.,  1126  South  Grove  Street, 
Irvington,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  De  La  Vergne  oil 
engine,    about    40   hp. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  two-stories,  55  x 
205  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000,  for  which  bids  are 
now  being  taken.  J.  N.  Pierson  &  Son,  175  Smith  Street, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  are  architects. 

Schloss,  Held  &  Schloss,  foot  of  Astor  Street,  Newark, 
operating  an  abattoir,  will  build  a  new  ice  and  refrigerat- 
ing plant  to  cost  $35,000.  William  E.  Lehman,  738  Broad 
Street,   is  architect. 

J.  J.  Henry  Muller,  113  Springfield  Avenue,  Newark,  will 
build  a  one-storj-  automobile  service  and  repair  building, 
30  X  160  ft.,  at  149  William  Street,  for  automobile  trucks 
and  cars  employed  in  his  furniture  business.  A.  M.  Kleeman, 
587   Springfield   Avenue,  is  architect. 

L.  W.  Brazier,  Basking  Rridge,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for 
M,  100  hp.  return  tubular  boiler,  low  pressure,  self-sustained. 
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Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  28. 
AILROAD    business    is    suddenly    coming    to    a 
head.     As  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug. 
24.  the  Union  Pacific  placed  orders  for  about  $200,- 
000   worth  of  machine  tools.     The   Illinois   Central 
has    completed    negotiations    for    $250,000    worth    of 
tools,   exclusive   of   motors,   the   distribution  of  the 
confirming    orders    now    being    in    progress.      The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Is  expected  to  place 
orders  this  week  for  a  large  number  of  machines. 
This  road  has  two  lists  before  the  trade,  one  com- 
prising  117    items   for   its   new   Denver   shop,   which 
was   published   in   The   Iron   Age  of  June   29,   and 
the  other  embracing  seventy-eight  items  for  exist- 
ing shops  at  various  points  on  the  system,  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  May  1.     The  latter  list  has 
been  cut  down  materially,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the    Denver   equipment   will   be   purchased   in   toto. 
In   view   of   the   fact   that   these    railroad    inquiries 
have   been   pending  for   months,   present   buying   is 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  carriers  are  be- 
coming   apprehensive    of    general    machine    tool   ad- 
vances.    While   these   orders   will   considerably   ex- 
pand the  bookings  of  dealers,  they  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  buying  by  automotive  interests  which 
has  been   going  on  quietly  since  May.     It  is  esti- 
mated  that   the    Studebaker   Corporation   has   thus 
far  placed  orders  for  metal  working  equipment  in- 
volving  close   to   $700,000,   while   the   purchases  by 
the   Continental   Motors   Co.   have   also   been   large. 
In  the  latter  case  a  considerable  share  of  the  busi- 
ness went  to  Detroit  dealers,  although  by  no  means 
to  the  exclusion  of  Chicago  sellers. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  also  about  to  close 
for   eleven   cranes,   the   inquiry  for  which  was  noted  in   our 
issue  of  June  12.     Nine  of  these  cranes  are  overhead  electric 
travelling  machines  for  the  Denver,  Col.,  shop,  consisting  of 
two  225-ton,  three  15-ton,  two  50-ton,  and  two  10-ton  cranes. 
There  are  also  two  gantry  cranes,   105  ft.  between  legs  and 
155   ft.   overall  to  be  bought  for  the  Aurora,   111.   scrap  yard 
of  the  road.      The  Atchison.  Topeka  &   Santa   Fe  has  placed 
a  10-ton  hand  power  crane  of  37  ft.  span  with  the  Whiting 
Corporation. 

The  Marshall  Metal  Corporation,  2608  South  Wells  Street, 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  will 
manufacture  a  product  known  as  Bull  Dog  metal,  which  will 
be  used  for  welding  aluminum.  It  will  also  manufacture 
steel  wire  brushes  to  be  used  in  applying  the  metal.  A 
plant  containing  3000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  has  been  leased 
at  the  address  given.  The  company  employs  no  metal-work- 
ing macliines,  but  operates  coke  forges,  graphite  crucibles, 
specially  made  molds  and  brush  making  machines.  The 
ofHcers  are  Frank  E.  Chamberlain  president ;  John  J. 
Stream,  vice-president ;  John  R.  Marshall,  treasurer ;  Harry 
B.  Clapp,  secretary. 

The  Atlas  Copper  &  Brass  Mfg.^  Co.,  3740  High  Street, 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
50  X  123  ft.,  at  2742-4  High  Street,  to  cost  $12,000. 

The  Neely  Printing  Co..  412  Orleans  Street,  Chicago,  has 
let  contract  for  a  three-story  printing  plant.  81  x  100  ft., 
18  X  23  ft.,  and  34  x  34  ft.,  at  871-77  North  Franklin  Street, 
to  cost  $100,000. 

E.  J.  Brach  &  Sons,  confectioners,  215  West  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  have  had  plans  prepared  by  Alfred  S.  Alschuler, 
28  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  for  a  three-story  factory,  100  x 
300  ft.,  to  be  built  in  three  units  on  a  site  bounded  by 
Cicero,  Austin,  Kilpatrick  Avenues  and  West  Kinzie  Street, 
to  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  Valentine  Seaver  Co.,  furniture  manufacturer,  1721 
Sedgwick  Street,  Chicago,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  four- 
story  factory,  103  x  171  x  272  ft.,  at  George  Street  and  North 
Crawford   Avenue. 

The  Sandbo  Mfg.  Co.  has  opened  a  plant  at  1518  Third 
Avenue,  Moline,  111.,  to  manufacture  automobile  accessories 
and  a  patented  pneumatic  pump.  The  officers  are  A.  I. 
Sandbo,  Frank  Maehr,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Sincox.  Mr.  Sandbo 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bear  Mfg.  Co.,  Rock  Island,  and  at 
present  is  vice-president  of  that  corporation. 

A  recent  gas  tank  explosion  followed  by  flre  resulted  in 
$40,000  damage  to  the  plant  of  the  Stockland  Road  Machin- 
ery Co.,  3327  Easy  Twenty-seventh  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  blaze  was  confined  to  the  paint  shop  and  a  section  of  the 
machine  shop. 

The  Elgin  Stove  &  Oven  Co.,  14  Chicago  Street,  Elgin, 
111.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  three-story  plant  at 
North    State    and    Schiller    Streets,    estimated   to    cost   about 
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$100,000.  Frank  D.  Chase.  Inc.,  642  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,    is  architect  and   engineer. 

The  Northeastern  Iowa  Power  Co.,  Clermont.  Iowa,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the 
Wapsipinicon  River,  near  Independence.  Iowa.  The  Fargo 
Engineering  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  engineer. 

The  Andrews  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Preston  Street, 
Rockford,  111.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  wire 
manufacturing  equipment  for  the  production  of  ornamental 
wire  goods. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Denver,  Col.,  will 
take  bids  until  Sept.  8,  for  cast  iron  gates,  radio  gates, 
hoists  and  hand  rail,  In  connection  with  the  Klamath,  Or- 
land  and  North  Platte  projects.  The  bids  will  be  handled 
under   specification    286-D. 

The  Common  Council,  Kewanee,  111.,  has  arranged  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $125,000,  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant.  Plans  will  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Valmer,  city  engineer. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school.  70  x  16a  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for 
which  foundations  are  under  way.  A  power  house  will  also 
be  built.  Arthur  Ebeling,  Kahl  Building,  Davenport.  Iowa, 
is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
four-story  high  school  at  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost 
$700,000,  for  which  date  for  receiving  bids  on  general  con- 
tract has  been  extended  to  Sept.  11.  Croft  &  Boerner,  106 
Marquette  Avenue,   Minneapolis,   Minn.,  are  architects. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  547  West 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new 
two-story  electric  power  plant  at  McCook,  Neb.,  estimated 
to  cost  $S5.000.  A  new  power  house  will  also  be  built  at 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  to  cost  $110,000,  and  a  similar  plant  at 
Alliance,  Neb.,  one-story,  48  x  65  ft.  A  one-story  addition 
will  also  be  erected  to  the  present  power  house  at  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The  General  Superintendent  of  Air  Service,  Post  Office 
Department,  Washington,  will  take  bids  early  in  September 
for  a  new  aircraft  plant  at  Maywood.  111.,  including  hangars, 
repair  shops,  service  and  warehouse  building,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $90,000. 

A.  W.  Lucal,  care  of  H.  D.  Moreland,  3701  Sheffield  Street, 
Chicago,  architect,  will  build  a  one-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works.  100  x  125  ft.,  at  916  Madison  Street,  Oak 
Park.  111.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $70,000. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,    Aug.    28. 

PLANS  are  under  wa>'  by  the  Skelton  Shovel  Co..  care  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  for  the  erection 
of  new  works,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $100,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  has  approved  a 
bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  electric  light 
and   power  plant. 

The  Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Lockport. 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  extensions  In  its 
system,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $750,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Cortlandt.  N.  Y., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $400,000  for  which  bids  will  be  taken 
at  once.  George  W,  Conable.  46  West  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
New  York,   Is  architect. 

The  Auto  Sales  &  Service  Corporation.  228  Williams 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new 
ser\Mce  and  repair  building  to  cost  about  $150,000,  including 
machine   tools   and    other   equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Fulton, 
N.  Y..  estimated  to  cost  about  $400,000,  for  which  foundations 
will  be  placed  under  way  at  once.  Wilson  Potter,  22  East 
Seventeenth    Street,   New   York,   is   architect. 

The  power  house  and  other  machinery  at  the  plant  of 
the  Slkes  Chair  Co..  500  Clinton  Street.  Buffalo,  were  de- 
stroyed by  Are  Aug.  20,  with  loss  estimated  at  $20,000. 
The  department  will  be  rebuilt.  Albert  D.  Slkes  Is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Bolivar-Rlchburg  Electric  Co.,  Bolivar.  N.  Y..  Is 
planning  for  extensions  In  Its  plant  and  system  to  cost 
about  $30,000. 

The  Powertown  Tire  Corporation.  Ridgeway  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  Is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story  building.  40x125  ft.,  on  East  Avenue,  to  cost  about 
$45,000. 

The  Northeast  Electric  Co.,  348  Whitney  Street,  Rochester, 


will  erect  a  steel  and  concrete  addition,  51  x  90  ft.  and  25  ft. 
high,  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  recent  fire  at  the  plant  of  Jewett  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  did 
not  damage  the  foundrj-  or  the  power  plant  in  any  way. 
The  heating  plant  can  easily  be  put  In  order.  The  ware- 
house was  but  slightly  damaged  and  has  already  bi-en  re- 
paired. Only  the  assembly  building  was  a  total  loss  and 
will  necessitate  suspension  of  production  until  the  comple- 
tion of  a  new  building,  which  was  tarted  on  -Vug.  16,  six 
days  after  the  fire.  The  contractor,  the  Turner  Con.struction 
Co..  has  promised  to  c<>mplete  the  construction  on  Sept. 
30  and  the  company  expects  to  resume  production  on  Oct. 
15.  The  company  has  a  large  quantity  of  stoves  which  were 
not  in  any  way  damaged.  ' 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphu,  Aug.  28. 

THE  Bloch  Go-Cart  Co..  1136  North  American  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, is  taking  bids  for  a  new  plant  at  1143-47  North 
Third  Street.  Frank  E.  Hahn,  1112  Chestnut  Street,  is 
architect. 

The  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Weightman  Building.  Philadelphia, 
is  planning  for  the  completion  of  a  new  plant  unit  at  its 
factory,  foot  of  Market  Street,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  is  arrang- 
ing for  the  niachinery  installation  at  an  early  date.  It  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $300,000,  including  equipment.  Other  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  will  bring  the  total  investment 
to  close   to  $500,000. 

A  one-story  power  plant  will  be  erected  by  the  Fisher 
High  Grade  Dairies,  Inc.,  1935  East  Wlllard  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, in  connection  with  its  new  plant  on  Worth  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $70,000.  William  H.  Timm. 
Perry  Building,    is  architect.     Frederick  Fisher  is  head. 

The  William  Kyle  Co.,  520  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  lighting  equipment,  lamps,  etc.,  has  leased 
the   entire  building  at  2107-9  Vine   Street,   for  new   works. 

The  Fennessey  &  Kobler  Co.,  Twenty-sixth  and  Parrish 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  ts 
planning  for  the  installation  of  new  metal-working  maohin- 
ery   and   other   equipment. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  construoled  by  the  St. 
Joan  of  Arc  School.  Frankford  Avenue  and  Venango  Street. 
Philadelphia,  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Eugene 
S.  Powers  &  Son,  315  South  Fifteenth  Street,  consulting 
engineers. 

A  one-story  power  house  to  cost  about  $25,000.  will  be 
constructed  by  Walter  E.  Knipe  &  Sons.  Hanco<k  Street. 
Philadelphia,  at  their  new  textile  dye  works  at  Wyoming 
and  G  Streets.  W.  E.  S.  Dyer.  Land  Title  Building,  is 
engineer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station. 
Philadelphia,  will  build  a  new  shop  at  its  plant  at  Enola, 
Pa.,  for  the  repair  of  steel  car  wheels.  The  company  Is 
said  to  have  plans  under  consideration  for  the  construction 
of  five  or  more  new  engine  houses,  with  repair  shops,  on 
sites  to  be  selected  in  the  State.  Plans  have  been  completed 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  grain  elevator  in  the  Girard 
Point  section,  to  supplement  the  present  plant.  Contract 
has  been  let  to  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co..  Chester.  Pa.,  for 
three  new  steel  barges,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
new   elevator. 

The  Wills-Sainte  Claire  Co.  of  Pennsylvania.  2033  Market 
Street.  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  John  N. 
Gill  Construction  Co.,  Otis  Building,  for  erection  of  a  new 
service  and  repair  building  on  Thirty-second  Street,  to  be 
operated  as  a  factory  branch.     W,  J.  Foss  is  president. 

H.  A.  Jacobs.  1001  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturer of  paper  products,  has  purchased  the  flve-storj" 
factory,  23  x  121  ft.,  at  923  Locust  Street,  for  a  new  plant. 

The  De  Frain  Sand  Co.,  Beach  and  Berk  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  a  number  of 
machine  tools. 

Fire,  Aug.  24.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  M.  L. 
Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Venango  Street  and  the  Delaware 
Ulver,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  products, 
with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $200,000,  including  machinery. 
It   is  planned   to  rebuild. 

L.  J.  Faulkner,  14  North  Paxton  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  taken  bids  for  a  new  two-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works  at  1745-51  North  Broad  Street,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $100,000.  J.  J.  Carroll,  Middle  City  Bank  Build- 
ing, Is  architect. 

Motors,  controllers,  conveying  and  other  equipment  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  eight-story  printing  and  publishing 
plant.  75  .x  115  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Lutheran  Publishing 
Co..  Ninth  and  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $500,000. 
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The  ^^•ater  Bureau.  Room  216  City  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
Frank  H  Caven.  director,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  7, 
for  mechanicaJ  and  electrical  equipment  for  the  new  .South- 
west  sewerage   pumping  station. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  is  reported 
to  be  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the 
Taubel-Scott-Kitzniiller  Co.,  Chestnut  and  Elm  Streets, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  It  will  be  used  as  an  automobile  assembling 
plant. 

Andrew  J.  Palasky,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  acquired  property 
in  the  De  Cou  section.  Broad  Street  Park,  and  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop  and 
cabinet   works. 

The  Free  Bridge  Motors  Co.,  Morrisville,-Pa..  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  machine  shop  and  auto- 
mobile service  works  on  Bridge  Street,  S6  x  90  ft.  O'Rourke 
&   Haig.  ST  Liberty  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  architects. 

The  Blair  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  3124  Fifth  Avenue, 
Altoona.  Pa.,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  three- 
story  ice  and  cold  storage  plant,  60  x  100  ft.  F.  H.  Seitz, 
address   noted,   is  head. 

Oven  and  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc.. 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Power  City  Baking  Co..  Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  property  recently 
acquired.     Plans   are   being  drawn. 

The  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Power  Co.,  Easton.  Pa.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  power  house  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Wetzel  &  Sons,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  have  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  Shamokin  Lumber  &  Construction  Co.  for  a 
new  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  80  x  100 
ft.  A  list  of  equipment  is  being  arranged.  William  H.  Lee, 
32  South  Seventeenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  architect. 

The  Bell  Safety  Bumper  Co..  Inc..  6S  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bumpers,  etc., 
has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  factory  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and 
the  removal  of  its  present  works  to  this  location.  The  initial 
plant  will  give  employment  to  about  250.  The  company  has 
recently  been  acquired  by  new  interests,  headed  by  Aaron 
Potruch.    Bethlehem,    who   is   president. 

The  Confederated  Home  Abattoir  Co.,  Odd  Fellows  Build- 
ing, Bethlehem,  Pa.,  will  construct  a  cold  storage  plant  in 
connection  with  its  new  packing  plant  at  Allentown.  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000.  The  Gorman-Brown 
Engineering  Corporation,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  is 
engineer. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  in  Conyngham  Township,  near  Aristes. 
Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $100,000.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  in  charge. 

The  Veterans'  Bureau.  Williamsport.  Pa.,  is  planning  for 
the  establishment  of  an  automobile  and  machine  repair  shop 
and  electrical  repair  works  in  the  two-story  building  on  Pine 
Street,  recently  acquired.  It  will  be  used  as  a  trade  school. 
Charles   Billman   is   in  charpc. 

The  York  Haven  Water  &  Power  Co..  York  Haven.  Pa., 
is  planning  tor  the  installation  of  a  number  of  new  generat- 
ing units  at  its  local  power  plant,  to  double  approximately 
the  present   capacity,    estimated   to   cost   about   $1,000,000. 

P.  H.  Wagan.  Philadelphia  Street  and  Court  Alley,  York, 
Pa.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  three-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  works,  100  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $75,000. 
J.  A.  Dempwolf.   Casset  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Anthracite  Supply  Co.,  75  South  Penn  Avenue, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  new  four-story  build- 
ing. 35  X  150  ft.,  to  cost  about  $45,000.  Henry  A.  Maier,  Coal 
Exchange  Building,  is  architect. 


Detroit 

Detroit,   August    28. 

THE  L.  A.  Young  Industries.  Inc..  Detroit,  manufacturer 
of  steel  springs  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Denby 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  adjoining  its  works  at  Holbrook 
Street  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  The  building  com- 
prises about  100,000  sq  ft.  of  floor  area,  located  on  a  5-acre 
tract,  and  will  be  used  entirely  by  the  new  owner  for  spring 
production.  The  company  also  has  work  under  way  on 
a  five-story  addition  to  its  main  plant,  to  provide  about 
125,000   sq.   ft.   of  space. 

The  Common  Council,  North  Branch,  Mich.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  new  pumping  machinery,  water  tank 
and  tower,  and  other  equipment  at  the  waterworks.  C.  B. 
Farnsworth  is  clerk. 

The  Filer  Fibre  Co.,  Filer  City,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
pulp  and  paper  products,  has  awarded  contract  to  J.  Olsen, 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  for  a  two  and  three-story  addition,  70  x 
420  ft.,  with  extensions,  60  x  60  ft.,  and  30  x  50  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost   about   $125,000,   exclusive   of  equipment.    The 


company    recently   disposed   of  a   bond    issue   of   $500,000    for 
this  and  other  expansion. 

The  Barley  Motor  Car  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  manufac- 
turer of  the  Roamer  automobile,  is  planning  for  expansion 
for  the  production  of  a  new  automobile  to  sell  at  a  medium 
price.  The  manufacture  of  the  Roamer  car  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  Piquette  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  awarded  contract  to  H.  G.  Christman,  Stevens  Build- 
ing, for  a  flve-story  addition.  60x443  ft.,  to  be  known  as 
plant   No.    3. 

The  Rich  Steel  Products  Co.,  Springfleld  Place,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  hree  and 
four-story  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $500,000,  includ- 
ing machinery.  It  is  e.xpected  to  complet3  plans  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  project  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Common  Council.  Omer,  Mich.,  has  authorized  the 
purchase  of  property  on  the  Rifle  River  as  a  site  for  a  muni- 
cipal electric  light  and  power  plant.  Plans  will  be  pre- 
pared at  an  early  date. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  to  its  power  plant  and 
system  to  cost  about  $900,000. 

The  American  Malleables  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich.,  suffered 
a  serious  Are  loss  on  Aug.  IS.  but  operations  are  again 
normal. 

The  allied  Ford  and  Lincoln  interests  have  the  follow- 
ing plant  units  contemplated  or  under  construction:  Fac- 
tory building  to  be  erected  at  River  Rouge,  the  general 
contract  having  been  let  to  the  Everett  Winters  Co. ;  al- 
terations to  the  heat  treating  building  and  shipping  plant 
of  the  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  on  West  Warren  Avenue,  and  a 
new  building  1600  ft.  long  for  general  manufacturing.  The 
Walbridge-Aldinger  Co.,  is  the  general  contractor  on  both 
the   Lincoln    additions. 

Bids  are  being  taken  by  Mildner-Eisen  architects,  on  a 
one-story  reinforced  concrete  factory.  37  x  195  ft.,  at  West 
Fort  Street  and  Swain  Avenue  for  the  Liberty  Starter  Co. 

Awards  on  the  new  filtration  plant.  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will 
be  decided  early  in  September.  Frazier.  Ellms  &  Sheal, 
Cleveland,  are  the  engineers. 

A  two-story  reinforced  concrete  factory.  200  x  400  ft., 
will  be  erected  by  the  Fisher  Ohio  Body  Co  .  Flint,  Mich. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore.   Aug.    28. 

ANEW  coal  tipple  to  cost  about  $300,000  including  ma- 
chinery will  be  erected  by  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg &   Potomac  Railroad   Co.,   Richmond,   Va. 

The  Purchasing  Agent.  Post  Office  Department,  Wash- 
ington, will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  8,  for  1000  automobile 
jacks;  until  Sept.  6,  for  4000  adjustable  pliers;  until  Sept. 
8  for  400  sets  of  branding  iron,  110  burglar-proof  locking 
devices  for  Government  safes,  and  for  20.000  ft.  of  single 
electric  cable,  low  tension,  and  5000  ft.,  high  tension  elec- 
tric cable. 

The  Southern  Yarn  Conditioning  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  is  plan- 
ning the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  te.xtile 
machinery.  A.  A.  Johnson  and  -Spencer  B.  Hanes.  both  of 
Winston-Salem,  head    the  company. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  room  351  Munici- 
pal Building,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  8 
for  the  following  equipment:  One  railroad  track  scale,  200 
lb.  capacity ;  one  steam  locomotive  crane,  20  tons  capacity, 
50  ft.  boom  ;  one  steam  locomotive  crane,  20  tons  capacity, 
60  ft.  boom ;  one  steam  locomotive  crane,  20  tons  capacity. 
70  ft.  boom ;  one  and  two  light  duty,  traveling,  electric  portal 
cranes,  2^  tons  capacity  ;  four  portable  electric  dock  winches. 
2  tons  capacity ;  one  mechanical  cargo  ramp ;  six  electric 
tractor  trucks,  with  two  spare  battery  equipments ;  three 
load  carrying  trucks :  fifty  trailers  for  electric  tractors ; 
fifty  stevedore  hand  trucks.  The  contractor  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  his  contract  between  Jan.  1,  and  Feb. 
1,   1923. 

The  West  Maryland  Power  Co.,  Garrett  National  Bank 
Building,  Oakland,  Md.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000,  by  officials  of  the  West  Penn  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  a  subsidiary  organization.  It 
will  take  over  the  local  municipal  electric  plant  and  sys- 
tem and  operate  as  private  property.  Extensions  and  im- 
provements will  be  made.  Plans  are  also  in  progress  for 
other  expansion  in  this  section. 

The  Office  of  the  Public  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  7  for  synchron- 
ous converters,  6600-volt,  4500-kw.  capacity,  together  with 
all  switchboards,  instruments,  cable,  etc. 
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The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  freight 
terminal  to  cost  about  J4, 000, 000,  including  coaling  pier 
construction  and  the  Installation  of  additional  coal-handling 
machinery.  It  will  also  extend  its  terminal  facilities  at 
Hampton   Roads,  Va. 

The  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  of  the  Rome  Fireprooflng  Co.,  Rome.  Ga..  with 
adjoining  property.  It  will  continue  the  operation  of  the 
works  and  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  to  cost 
about  $75,000.  including  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. 

The  Apex  Coal  Co..  Lynchburg,  Va..  Is  perfecting  plans 
for  a  new  coal  tipple  In  the  vicinity  of  Sargent,  Ky. 

The  Elkin  Veneer  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkin,  N.  C,  is  preparing 
plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  de- 
stroyed by  Are.  Equipment  to  be  installed  included  Corliss 
engine  and   auxiliary   power  apparatus. 

The  Potomac  Public  Service  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  American  Water  Works  &  Electric 
Co.,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York,  is  planning  for  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  machinery  at  Millville,  W.  Va..  on  the 
Shenandoah  River. 

The  Baltimore  Paper  Box  Co.,  Howard  and  West  Streets. 
Baltimore,  has  acquired  the  property  of  the  Key  Mfg.  Co., 
Key  Highway,  Stockholm  and  Covington  Streets,  totaling 
about  100,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  on  a  two-acre  site.  The 
company  will  use  the  building  for  expansion,  and  plans  for 
the  installation  of  new  machinery  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Stahl  Toy  &  Novelty  Co.,  New  Bern,  N.  C,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  an  automatic  lathe  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  in  a  building  acquired  for  a  local 
plant.  It  will  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
toys.     K.  E.  Stahl  is  head. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Concord,  N.  C,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $150,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  about  Sept. 
15.      C.  Gadsden  Sayre.  Anderson,  S.  C  is  architect. 

The  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $2,500,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  tor  extensions  and  improvements. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  and  other  power  equipment 
will  be  installed  in  connection  with  the  extensions  to  the 
water  filtration  plant  at  Montebello,  Baltimore,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $1,500,000,  with  equipment.  Plans  will  be  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engineer  Megraw,  Water 
Bureau,    Baltimore. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Bamberg,  S.  C,  for  which  plans 
will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date.  The  District  Board  of 
School  Trustees  is  in  charge. 

The  Parry-Mann  Electric  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  purchase  of  an  engine-generator  set,  with  300 
hp.  engine  and  225  kw.  generator,  with  exciter,  switchboard 
and  auxiliary  equipment.      W.   M.   Parry  is  president. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  28. 

ANEW  municipal  electric  power  plant  will  be  erected  by 
the  Board  of  Sanitary  Commissioners,  Indianapolis,  in 
connection  with  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  estimated  to  cost 
about   $115,000. 

The  White-Wood  Products  Co.,  Crothersville,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  handles  and  other  turned  wood  products,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by  fire 
Aug.  16,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000,  including  machinery. 
Harlan  White  Is  general  manager. 

The  Board  of  Blackford  County  Commissioners,  Hartford 
City,  Ind.,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  4  for  two  cast  iron 
sectional,  down  draft  boilers,  header  type,  1500  sq.  ft.  of 
surface.     W.  C.  Hughes  Is  county  auditor  in  charge. 

The  Bertsch  Co..  Cambridge  City.  Ind.,  manufacturer  of 
heavy  type  machine  tools,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  one- 
story  addition,  30  x  100  ft.  C.  E.  Werking  &  Son.  Palladium 
Building,  Richmond,  Ind..  are  architects. 

The  Inland  Body  Co..  Indianapolis,  Is  perfecting  plans 
for  the  removal  of  Its  plant  to  Columbus,  Ind.,  where  it 
will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  building  of  the  Emerson-Bran t- 
ingham  Co.    Charles  S.  Muri>hy  Is  in   charge. 

The  Universal  Burner  Co..  Logansport.  Ind.,  recently 
incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital  slock.  Is  seeking  a  site 
for  a  plant  to  manufacture  crude  oil  burners,  storage  tanks, 
etc.     Allen  E.  Nelson,  Logansport,  is  head  of  the  concern. 

The  Interstate  Car  Co.,  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Sher- 
man Street.  Indianapolis,  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  has 
flled  plans  for  a  one-story  addition. 

Tlw    Condultt    Automobile    Co.,    Indianapolis,    local    rep- 


resentatives for  the  Peerless,  Maxwell  and  Chalmers  auto- 
mobiles, has  completed  plans  for  a  new  three-story  building, 
63  X  200  ft.,  at  Meridian  and  St.  Joseph  Streets,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $150,000.  The  third  floor  will  be  used  en- 
tirely as  a  machine  and  repair  shop.  A  portion  of  the 
second  floor  will  also  be  equipped  for  similar  service  for 
the  used  car  department.  John  A.  Boyd  is  general  mana- 
ger. 

The  Louisville  Cement  Co..  Louisville,  has  arranged  an 
appropriation  of  about  $500,000  for  a  new  cement  mill  at 
Speed,  Ind..  to  replace  the  portion  of  the  works  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $300,000.  The  new  mill 
will  be  equipped  for  a  capacity  of  2500  bbl.  per  day,  as  com- 
pared with  1800  bbl.  at  the  former  plant.  All  machinery 
will  be  electrically  operated. 


New  England 

BosTO.v,  Aug.    28. 

THE  improvement  In  going  business,  manifested 
a  week  ago  In  the  machine-tool  market,  appar- 
ently is  dissipated.  The  total  bookings  In  this  dis- 
trict of  new  and  used  tools  the  past  week  dropped 
to  infinitesimal  figures,  practically  the  only  sale 
to  which  much  importance  is  attached  being  a  new 
vertical  milling  machine  to  a  Rhode  Island  firm 
against  a  list  of  seven  or  eight  tools.  The  lack  of 
new  business  generally  is  ascribed  to  vacations. 

The  machine-tool  trade  is  looking  forward  to 
increased  business  next  month,  when  at  least  some 
of  the  prospects  give  promise  of  closing.  The 
position  of  New  England  builders  apparently  Is 
slowly  Improving  and  new  active  spots  are  appear- 
ing. A  Hudson,  Mass.,  maker  of  broaching  ma- 
chines is  operating  overtime  and  supplying  meals 
to  employees  working  evenings.  The  company  has 
a  substantial  order  from  automobile  makers,  which 
includes  machines  as  well  as  broaches.  A  north- 
ern New  England  gear  shaper  manufacturer  is 
busy,  while  a  Connecticut  maker  of  lathes  is  on 
full  time  and  a  Worcester  maker  of  grinding  ma- 
chinery is  very  busy  on  machines  for  the  auto- 
mobile trade.  Producers  of  grinding  wheels  ar» 
increasingly  busy,  the  demand  for  quick  deliveries 
being  a  feature.  Prices  for  abrasive  wheels  are 
very  firm  with  the  tendency,  it  anything,  upward. 
The  New  England  abrasive  industry  is  slightly 
better  than  50  per  cent  of  normal,  including  export 
business,  which  is  coming  back  slowly,  contrasted 
with  20  per  cent  of  normal,  the  low  point  during 
the   business  depression. 

Sale  by  auction  of  the  machine  tools  at  the  plant  of  the 
Morris  Metal  Products  Co.,  Union  Avenue,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Aug.  31,  at  10;30  a.m.,  includes  about  300  tools,  of 
which  there  are  a  large  number  of  lathes  as  well  as  milling 
machines,  drills,  etc.  The  auction  is  in  charge  of  J.  E. 
Conant  &  Co.,   Lowell.  Mass. 

Bids  will  be  taken  this  week  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Co.,  Boston,  tor  the  first  two  units  of  the  proposed 
consolidated  machine  shop,   at  Everett,  Mass. 

The  United  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  la 
about  to  accept  figures  on  a  one  and  two-story  garage  and 
service  station.  7S  x  250  ft. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Wlckwire-Spencer 
Steel  Corporation,  Worcester,  to  replace  the  structure  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  unit  will  be  three-stories 
33  X  100  ft.  and  will  be  devoted  to  wire  drawing. 

The  Atlas  Body  Works,  Inc..  McKinley  Avenue.  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  will  build  a  one-story  addition,  45  x  90  ft.  The 
present  factory  will  be  remodeled  and  improved,  and  a  new 
power  house.  15  x  30  ft.,  constructed.  Harry  E.  Koerner. 
Bridgeport,  Is  architect. 

The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  commence  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  new  four-story  building,  50  x  125  ft., 
on   site   near   plant   No.   6. 

Fire.  Aug.  19,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Haverhill  Box  Board  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  with  loss  re- 
ported  at   close   to  $90,000,    Including   equipment   and   stock. 

Chaplin  &  Chaplin,  376  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.. 
will  erect  a  new  automobile  service  and  repair  building, 
50  x  100  ft.,  at  Mill  and  Orange  Streets. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
four-story  high  school.  75  x  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Revere, 
Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000,  for  which  work  will 
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be  placed  under  way  at  once.  The  local  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  in  charge. 

J.  John  Kruse,  721  North  Main  Street,  Waterbury.  Conn., 
has  Inquiries  out  for  metal  card  holders,  about  3x7  In., 
and  desires  to  contract  with  a  metal-working  plant  to  manu- 
faoturc  specialties  of  this  kind. 

The  Carlson  Brothers  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  has 
leased  the  building  at  15  B  Street.  South  Boston,  for  a 
machine  shop. 

The  Water  Department,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Is  taking  bids 
until  Sept.  6  for  a  new  machine  and  repair  shop  in  con- 
nection with  a  two-story  administration  building  to  cost 
about  »40,000.  N.  C.  Chase,  11  Pleasant  Street,  is  architect. 
John  F.  Moran  is  superintendent  of  the  department. 

Fire,  Aug.  19,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Cambridge  Automobile  &  Wagon  Co.,  141-49  First  Street. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000.  It  will  be 
rebuilt. 

The  Colonial  Automobile  Co..  1279  Main  Street.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  217  Broad- 
way, New  Tork,  for  a  one  and  two-story  automobile  ser- 
vice and  repair  building  on  the  Connecticut  Boulevard,  esti- 
mated to  cost  close   to  $50,000. 

A  merger  is  being  arranged  between  the  M.  S.  Little 
Mfg.  Co.,  151  New  Park  Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  the 
A.  J.  Beaton  Mfg.  Co..  New  Britain,  Conn.,  both  manu- 
facturers of  heating  equipment  and  supplies,  under  the  name 
of  the  first  noted  company.  The  new  organization  will  be 
capitalized  at  $500,000.  Plans  are  being  considered  for  en- 
largements in  the  Hartford  plant  to  accommodate  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  of  the  Beaton  company. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee^  Aug.  28. 

PROGRESS  in  operations  and  production  con- 
tinues to  be  made  by  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chine tools  despite  the  railroad  shop  strike  which 
has  had  a  serious  effect  on  buying  by  the  railroads. 
The  resumption  of  coal  shipments  to  local  indus- 
tries has  made  their  situation  more  substantial  and 
hopeful,  but  a  free  swing  is  not  expected  until 
transportation  matters  are  settled.  Reports  from 
jobbers  and  dealers  in  tools  show  a  slightly  better 
average  of  business  in  August  than  in  July,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  last  month  witnessed  a 
seasonal  letting  down  of  production  in  the  iron, 
steel  and  machinery  industries,  including  the  auto- 
motive trade.  The  last-named  industry  has  fur- 
nished most  of  the  gain  this  month,  and  pending 
inquiry  forecasts  even  better  activity  in  September 
and  October. 

The  Common  Council,  Madison,  Wis.,  expects  to  select 
a  site  before  Sept.  15  for  the  proposed  new  municipal  sewage 
disposal  plant  estimated  to  cost  from  $741,000  to  $821,000. 
It  is  hoped  to  start  construction  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
E.    E.   Parker   is   city   engineer. 

The  Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  Plymouth.  Wis.,  has  plans  for  a 
five-story  reinforced  concrete  cold  storage  warehouse,  40  x 
65  ft.,  the  equipment  of  which  includes  a  300-hp.  steam  gen- 
erating plant  and  a  20-ton  artificial  ice  making  unit.  Bids 
will  be  taken  after  Sept.  1.     R.  A.  Page  is  general  manager. 

The  Sheboygan  Foundry  Co.,  Eighteenth  Street  and  Union 
Avenue.  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  will  build  a  two-story  addition, 
40  X  SO  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  pattern  shop,  pattern  vault, 
grinding  room,  etc.     Fred  Ristow  is  general  manager. 

The  Automatic  Seating  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  completing 
the  remodeling  of  the  plant  of  the  former  American  Bedding 
Co..  at  Butler  Avenue  and  North  Twenty-sixth  Street,  and 
expects  to  commence  initial  operations  in  September.  It  is 
a  $200,000  Wisconsin  corporation  which  will  build  an  all- 
metal  frame  chair.  Perry  J.  Elkstrand  is  president;  George 
Carlson,  Tice-president.  and  John  GreiflC,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

The  AlRs-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  taken  an 
order  valued  at  approximately  $100,000  for  pumps  and  other 
equipment  for  the  Regala  &  Marianas  Water  Works  Co.  of 
Regala,  Cuba.  The  order  was  placed  in  person  by  Senor  M. 
Ortiz,  general  manager. 

The  Spring  City  Auto  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has  plans 
by  Monroe  Heath  Blake,  local  architect,  for  a  garage,  ma- 
chine shop  and  sales  building,  65  x  200  ft.,  one  story  and 
basement,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000  with  equipment. 

The  Thompson  Brothers  Boat  Co..  Peshtigo.  Wis.,  manu- 
facturing metal  and  wooden  hull  power  and  rowboats,  will 
build  a  three-story  brick  and  mill  factory  addition,  60  x  100 


ft.,  for  sheet  metal  and  wood  working  operations,  assembling 
and  storage.  The  investment  In  building  and  machinery  will 
be  about  $60,000. 

The  Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  the  C.  R.  Meyer  &  Sons  Co., 
Oshkosh.  Wis.,  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  to 
develop   1000-hp.      It   will   cost   about   $165,000. 

The  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has 
ordered  competitive  plans  for  the  new  $180,000  central  con- 
tinuation scliool  at  Pine  and  Jefferson  Streets.  A  selection 
is  to  be  made  by  Oct.  15  so  that  initial  construction  work 
may  be  undertaken  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  present  school  in  leased  quarters  at  102  North 
Adams  Street  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  institute  but 
much  additional  miscellaneous  equipment  will  be  purchased 
early  in  1923.     H.  G.  Stewart  is  director. 

The  Philip  Meyer  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  take  over  and 
develop  the  business  of  Philip  and  John  Meyer,  manufac- 
turers of  food  choppers  and  other  metal  household  utensils. 
A  larger  plant   is  being  sought. 

The  Walsh  Harness  Co..  137  Keefe  Avenue.  Milwaukee, 
will  build  a  two-story  factory  addition,  50  x  75  ft.,  costing 
about  $20,000  with  equipment. 

The  Bergman  Coal  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  will  establish 
a  branch  plant  in  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  with  an  investment 
of  about  $25,000.  A  storage  building  with  a  capacity  of  1500 
tons,  including  hoppers,  screening  plant,  etc..  for  gravity 
loading,  will  be  erected.  A  Godfrey  conveyor  system  for 
unloading  cars  has  been  purchased.  W.  C.  Bergman  is 
manager  of  the  new  branch. 

M.  D.  Robrecht.  Antigo.  Wis.,  will  build  a  three-story 
cold  storage  warehouse,  40  x  100  ft.,  on  Morse  Street,  which 
will  require  a  150  to  200-hp.  power  plant  and  an  artificial 
ice  and  refrigerating  unit.  Definite  specifications  will  be 
issued   shortly. 

The  Madison  Tool  &  Stamping  Works.  1917  Helena  Street, 
Madison,  Wis.,  will  erect  anew  boiler  room  and  coal  storage 
building  to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Green  Bay  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  expects 
to  ask  figures  shortly  on  the  construction  of  a  new  floating 
dry  dock  estimated  to  cost  $600,000.  It  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  consist  of  twelve  50-ft.  sections,  making  the 
dimensions  60  x  600  ft.  E.  J.  Morrison,  53  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  is  engineer  in  charge  of  mechanical 
and  structural  engineering.  Carl  Hartman  is  president  of 
the  drydock  company. 

The  Anko  Mfg.  Co..  Wausau.  Wis.,  is  increasing  its 
capitalization  to  provide  more  adequate  facilities  for  the 
production  of  a  device  for  permanent  installation  in  smoke- 
stacks and  chimneys  for  soot  absorption  and  fire  prevention. 
The  company  was  incorporated  for  $50,000  a  year  ago  and 
built  a  new  machine  shop,  50  x  150  ft.,  on  a  two-acre  site. 
No  immediate  new  construction  is  planned,  but  the  equip- 
ment will  be  enlarged.     T.  G.  Kohl  is  president. 

The  Dallman  Machine  Co.,  935  Winnebago  Street.  Mil- 
waukee, has  purchased  the  rights  to  the  manufacture  of 
sliding  gears  and  clutches  developed  by  the  Smith  Sliding 
Gear  &  Clutch  Co.,  North  Lake,  Wis.  The  Smith  company  will 
continue  to  manufacture  pulleys  and  transmission  devices, 
principally  for  tractors,  traction  engines  and  threshing  out- 
fits. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co..  Cudahy,  suburb  of  Milwaukee, 
has  ordered  resumption  of  construction  work  on  a  seven- 
story  manufacturing  addition,  120  x  250  ft.,  of  which  the 
basement  and  first  floor  were  completed  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  Three  additional  floors  will  be  erected  at  this 
time.  The  general  contractor  is  the  Thomas  Sideritis  Co., 
1591  Second  Street,  Milwaukee.  Arthur  A.  Frank  is  general 
manager  of  the  Federal  company. 

Ernest  Heinemann  of  Seymour,  Wis.,  has  leased  the 
former  Paige  garage  building  at  Antigo,  Wis.,  and  will 
establish   a  machine,   welding  and   cutting  shop. 

The  Corona  Pen  Co..  Janesville.  Wis.,  has  been  organized 
with  $25,000  capital  stock  by  S.  V.  Corona,  J.  L.  Pitt  and 
E.  H.  Damrow  to  manufacture  fountain  pens,  metal  pencils 
and  similar  goods.  A  plant  is  being  established  at  22  West 
Academy   Street. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Minneapolis  branch,  will  furnish 
and  install  two  Cameron  deep  well  pumps  in  the  new  munic- 
ipal waterworks  improvement  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  at 
$4,065  each. 

William  C.  Schultz,  Watertown,  Wis.,  has  resigned  as 
vice-president,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  Table  Slide  Co.,  and  is  organizing  a  new  corpor- 
ation with  $125,000  capital  to  manufacture  hardwood  spe- 
cialties. A  new  factory  will  be  erected,  but  the  exact  location 
has  not  been  divulged,  although  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
be  in   Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


J.  nti,     AKVJiN      r\\jc^ 


Pittsburgh 


I'lTTSBURGH,    Aug.    28. 

AUGUST  has  been  a  dull  month  for  machine  tool 
sales  in  this  district,  but  since  there  were  good 
reasons  for  such  a  condition,  the  trade  is  hopeful 
that  September  will  show  improvement.  Inquiry 
has  been  good  throughout  the  month  and  in  the 
past  week  some  of  the  trade  have  been  called  upon 
to  quote  prices  on  an  unusually  large  number  of 
prospective  orders.  Cases  are  reported  by  macliine 
tool  salesmen  who  have  called  upon  customers  to 
find  that  the  man  in  charge  of  purchases  has  been 
away   seeking   coal. 

An    unnamed    maker    of    lathes    in    the    East    is 
reported     to     have    advised     local     dealers    of    an 
adjustment  in  prices,   which  means  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent.     Makers  of  shapers  are  reported 
to   be    adhering   more   rigidly    to    quoted    discounts. 
While  current  business  in  cranes  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment   is   quiet,    prospective   business   is   good.      The   Jones   & 
Laughlin   Steel  Co.   is   in  the  market  for  a  ladle  crane  and 
an    open    hearth    furnace    charging   machine.      The   Carnegie 
Steel  Co.    is  asking  bids  on   a   gantry  crane.     The   Weirton 
Steel  Co..  Weirton.  W.  Va..  will  want  considerable  equipment 
In  connection  with  a  new  sheet  mill  it  proposes  to  construct. 
Action    on    cranes   and    other    equipment    for    the    new    Gary, 
Ind.,  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Co..  is  not  looked  for  now 
until  next  month.     The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.. 
recently   took   orders   for   three   2-ton   and   one    ^4-ton    hoists 
for    the    Morrow    Mfg.    Co..    Wellston.    Ohio ;    two    2-ton    and 
two   5-ton    hoists   for    the   American    Bridge   Co..    Pittsburgh ; 
one   2%-ton   hoist  for  the  Pittsburgh  &   I^ake  Erie  Railroad. 
Pittsburgh ;  and  a   1-ton  and   H-ton  hoist  for  the  Edwin  M. 
Hill  Lumber  Co..  Pittsburgh. 

The  Stroh  Steel-Hardening  Process  Co..  Westinghouse 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition 
to  its  foundry  at  Ridge  Avenue  and  Chateau  Street  and  the 
remodeling  of  the  present  building,  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $200,000  with  equipment.  W.  Y.  Stroh  is  president. 
The  American  Window  Glass  Co..  Farmers'  Bank  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh,  is  planning  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
its  plant  at  Jeannette,  Pa.,  to  comprise  a  12-machine  build- 
ing, with  blowing  machinery,  tanks,  glass  conveyors  and 
other  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000.  W.  L.  Monro 
is  president. 

Walling  &  Co.,  518  Washington  Street,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
is  completing  plans  for  a  three-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  S.  E.  Dickey  &  Co., 
Johnstown,   are  architects. 

The  Englert  Mfg.  Co..  2131  Carson  Street.  Pittsburgh, 
operating  an  automobile  battery  manufacturing  and  repair 
works,  has  acquired  property,  6S  x  120  ft.,  at  South  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Jane  Streets,  for  a  new  plant.  Harry  N.  Englert 
heads  the  company.  ■ 

The  Keystone  Hair  Insulator  Co..  1243  Spring  Garden 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  has  filed  plans  for  an  addition  to  cost 
about  $39,000. 

The  Kund  &  Elben  Mfg.  Co.,  204  Warrington  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  cabinets,  etc..  has  plans  near- 
ing  completion  for  a  new  one-story  factory.  60  x  170  ft.,  at 
Bedford,  Pa. 

The  Equitable  Gas  Co.,  435  Sixth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.,  is  taking  bids  for  new 
mechanical  and  repair  shops  on  Reedsdale  Street,  Northside. 
A  warehouse  will  also  be  built. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Union  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  building  at  Lang 
Avenue  and  Susquehanna  Street,  to  cost  about  $150,000. 

The  Monongahela  Incline  Plane  Co..  West  Carson  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  will  build  a  one-story  power  house  at  106  Grand- 
view  Avenue. 

The  Standard  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  313  Sixth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  planning  for  a  one-story  addition  at  Ambridge    Pa 
80  X  475  ft 

The  Du  Roth  Steel  Truck  &  Car  Wheel  Co..  611  Keystone 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Bessemer  Building,  for  the  initial 
building  at  its  new  plant  at  Osgood,  Pa.,  one-story,  100  x 
200  ft.  C.  i:.dward  Long.  1202  People's  Bank  Building,  is 
engineer. 

The  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co..  Glen  White.  W.  Va..  has 
arranged  an  appropriation  of  about  $200,000  for  additional 
electrical  and  mechanical  equipment.  E.  E.  White  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  American  Coal  Co..  Piedmont,  W.  Va..  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  its  tipple  destroyed  by  fire  .\ug.  16, 
with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000,  Including  equipment. 


The  Diamond  Ice  &  Coal  Co..  Charleston.  W.  Va..  is 
planning  for  enlargements  in  its  ice  and  refrigerating  plant, 
including  the  installation  of  a  160-ton  refrigerating  machine 
and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Board  of  Education.  2105  Chapline  Street.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va..  is  said  to  be  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  in- 
stallation at  its  vocational  schools. 

The  Hughes  Coal  Co..  Shinnston.  W.  Va..  is  planning  to 
rebuild  its  tipple,  including  the  installation  of  new  machinery. 
W.  C.  Hawkins,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is  engineer. 

S.  J.  Hyman.  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  build  and  operate  a  plant  to  manufacture  coal  by- 
products, estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $S0.000.  including 
machinery.     A  site  has  been  acquired. 

Power  equipment,  a  traveling  oven,  conveying  machinery 
and  other  mechanical  apparatus  will  be  installed  in  the  addi- 
tion, 100  X  250  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Stroehmann  Baking 
Co..  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  28. 
rp  HE  month  of  August  in  the  machine-tool  in- 
"^  dustry  will  come  well  up  to  the  aggregate  of 
June  and  July.  In  the  early  part  a  noticeable  fall- 
ing off  in  orders  was  seen,  but  along  toward  the 
middle  of  the  month  buying  was  resumed  at  a  fair 
rate,  with  the  result  that  August  will  show  a 
satisfactory  volume  of  business.  Manufacturers  of 
milling  machines  and  boring  mills  experienced  one 
of  the  best  months  since  the  quiet  period  set  in  in 
19  20.  while  some  lathe  manufacturers  report  good 
orders,  closely  approaching  the  aggregate  of  June, 
which  was  the  best  month  recorded  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  With  a  resumption  of  railroad  buying, 
noticed  last  week  in  connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  lists,  the  trade  gener- 
ally looks  for  a  much  better  situation  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  year.  A  local  manufacturer 
received  an  order  for  five  machines  from  a  North 
Carolina  railroad  last  week.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  was  a  purchsiser  in  the  local 
market,  negotiations  having  been  completed  for  a 
number  of  machines,  including  a  large  planer.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  tools,  but  the 
list  has  not  yet  been  issued.  Small  lathes  for 
vocational  schools  are  in  fair  demand,  as  are  multi- 
ple spindle  drills. 

Manufacturers  of  turret  machinerj'  have  an- 
nounced increases  in  prices  ranging  from  5  to  15 
per  cent,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  manu- 
facturers will  make  advances  shortly. 

The  Cropper-Kinney  Auto  Spring  Co..  Lebanon.  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  springs  and  will  erect  a  plant  in  Lebanon. 
George  W.  Cropper  is  president  and  S.  W.  Kinney,  vice- 
president. 

The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  re- 
cently disposed  of  its  plant,  has  purchased  the  property  of 
the  Monitor  Motor  Car  Co.  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Big 
Four  Railroad,  and  will  occupy  the  premises  immediately. 
Some  new  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Columbus  Showcase  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
awarded  contract  to  Frank  Hill  Smith.  Inc..  for  a  new  plant. 
82  X  3S2  ft.,  two  stories,  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick. 

Two  large  buildings  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
Jeffersonville.  Ind.,  were  damaged  by  a  wind  storm  Aug.  24. 
The  loss,  including  railroad  equipment  under  repair,  will 
amount   to  approximately   $200,000. 

The  T.  J.  Callahan  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
ventilating  equipment,  heretofore  operating  as  a  partnership, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $200,000.  No 
definite  plans  for  extensions  have  been  completed,  but  it  is 
expected  to  install  additional  machinery  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  the  output.     T.  J.  Callahan  is  president. 

The  Alco  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Haraden.  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000.  It  has 
been  operating  as  a  partnership.  While  no  definite  plans 
have  been  completed,  the  company  expects  to  add  a  machine 
shop  to  Its  works  in  the  near  future  and  is  contemplating 
extensions  to  present  buildings.     M.  C.  -A.bele  is  president. 

The  Engineer  Division.  Air  Service.  MoCook  Field,  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  5.  for  one  rolling  mill, 
with  one  pair  of  plain  rolls,  direct-connected  to  electric  motor. 
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Cleveland 


,(r;Cl.EVliLAND,    Aug.     28. 

AUGUST    has   been    a    disappointing   month   with 
machine  tool  builders,   due  largely  to  restric- 
tions   in    buying,    resulting    from    the    railroad   and 
coal   strikes,   but   the    trade   looks   for   considerable 
improvement  next  month.     One  local  machine  tool 
manufacturer   reports   August    sales    up    to   75   per 
cent  of  July,  but  another  has  done  only  about  50 
per  cent   as   much   business   this   month   as   :n    the 
previous    month.      Dealers'    sales    are    holding    up 
farly  well  and  new  inquiries  show  a  little  improve- 
ment.    Among  inquiries  is  one  from  a  new  Cleve- 
land  company   which   has  asked   for  quotations  on 
several   machines   and   is   expected   to   purchase   30 
or  more  tools. 
During  the  week  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  pur- 
chased several  machines  against  its  recent  list.     Some  rail- 
road orders  were  closed  on  lists  pending  for  some  time.    The 
New    York   Central   purchased    two    large    turret   lathes,   the 
Illinois  Central  two  small  turret  lathes  and  the  Union  Pacific 
one  turret  lathe  from  a  Cleveland   manufacturer.     A  builder 
of    automatic    machinery    booked    four    orders,    each    for    a 
single  machine.     The  Otis  Steel  Co.  purchased  a  36-in.  lathe 
and   has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  a   96-in.   shear.     The  Lima 
Locomotive  Works,  Lima.  Ohio,  has  not  yet  purchased  any  of 
the  equipment  required   for   its   new   plant   for  which   it   has 
issued  a  tentative  list. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co..  Cleveland,  following  its  recent 
price  advances  on  turret  lathes  will  issue  new  li.st.s  Sept.  1. 
making  further  slight  advances  on  all  of  its  machines  in 
order  to  balance  selling  prices  with  production  costs. 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.  has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  about  25 
cranes  of  various  sizes  and  types  for  its  new  steel  plant  and 
is  figuring  on  mills,  furnaces  and  other  plant  equipment. 
Some  of  this  business  will  probably  be  placed  .shortly. 

The  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a  16- 
acre  site  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  and  will  erect  a  large  fac- 
tory to  take  care  of  its  Canadian  trade. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  about 
completed  a  new  automobile  rim  plant  which  it  expects  to 
place  in  operation  about  Sept.  1.  This  is  a  one  story  building 
SSD  ft.  long  and  250  ft.  wide,  brick  and  steel,  and  has  a 
floor  space  of  over  five  acres. 

The  Superior  Steel  Wool  Co.,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  has  about 
completed  a  new  plant,  100  x  400  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  wool. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  will  receive  bids  Sept. 
11  for  a  30  in.  single  finishing  plane  for  the  West  technical 
high  school. 

The  Barberton  Machine  Shop  &  Foundry  Co.,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  recently  organized,  will  shortly  begin  the  erection  of 
a  new  plant  on  Robinson  Avenue. 

The  plant  of  the  Shunk  Mfg.  Co..  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  be 
moved  to  the  former  Allen  Motor  Co.'s  plant,  Bucyrus.  which 
was  purchased  some  time  ago  by  John  O.  Shunk.  New  equip- 
ment will  be  added  for  the  manufacture  of  plow  tmits  for 
use  with  tractors. 

The  Trump  Rubber  Co.,  East  Akron,  Ohio,  operating  at 
the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Denmead  Rubber  Co..  is 
planning  the  erection  of  an  addition  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobile    tires. 


structure.      Machinery  will  be  Installed  to  double  the  capac- 
ity.      G.   E.  Wells,  St.   Louis,  is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Commerce,  Tex.,  for  which 
bonds  for  $120,000,  have  been  voted. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Mobile,  Ala.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Sept.  IS  for  one  hydraulic  turbine,  1000 
hp.  capacity,  with  governor,  as  per  specifications  on  file. 

The  White  Eagle  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  oil  terminal  at  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000,  including  pumping 
and   power   equipment,    tanks,    etc. 

The  Common  Council,  Pelahatchie,  Fla.,  has  authorized  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant.  Swanscn-McGraw,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  are  consult- 
ing engineers. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
arranged  an  appropriation  of  about  $5,000,000  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  its  shops,  freight  houses,  yards 
and  other  properties  in  Texas.  The  shops  at  Denison  will 
be  made  the  largest  on  the  system  and  about  $3,500,000  will 
be  expended  at  this  point.  The  new  locomotive  shops  to 
be  built  at  Waco  will  cost  close  to  $1,000,000,  including  ma- 
chinery, and  will  be  equipped  for  re-building  locomotives. 
New  freight  depots  will  be  constructed  at  Waco  and  Wichita 
Falls,  each  one  and  two-stories,  60  x  600  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $200,000  each,  including  freight-handling  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Common  Council,  DeQuincy,  La.,  is  arranging  a  bond 
issue  of  $120,000,  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant,   and  waterworks. 

The  Houston  Power  Co.,  Newton,  Ala.,  will  construct  and 
operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Waterford.  Ala.,  with 
initial  capacity  of  about  3000  hp.  The  Southern  Engineering 
Corporation,   Albany,   Ga.,  is  engineer. 

The  Simmons  &  Trawick  Crate  Co.,  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  crate  and  box-making  machinery,  con- 
veying apparatus,  etc.    J.  M.   Simmons  is  president. 


The  GuK  States 

Birmingham,  Aug.   28. 

THE  Thomas  Grate  Bar  Co.,  Birmingham,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  10-ton  overhead  electric 
traveling  crane,  with  29  ft.  span  and  lift  of  20  ft. 

The  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  will 
break  ground  early  in  September  for  the  first  unit  of  a  new 
plant  on  property  recently  acquired  at  East  Birmingham. 
It  will  specialize  in  small  pipe  from  1  to  G-in.  in  diameter. 
Employment  will  be  given  to  about  150.  J.  R.  McWane  is 
president. 

The  American  Can  Co..  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Construction  Co..  242  Madi- 
son Avenue,  for  a  four-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  New 
Orleans,  200  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $750,000.  in- 
cluding machinery. 

The  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  erect 
an  electric  generating  plant  addition,  estimated  to  cost 
$2,180,000.  including  machinery.  Plans  will  be  completed 
and  work  placed  under  way  at  an  early  date.  A  new  15,000- 
kw.  turbo-generator,  exciter,  switchboard,  boilers,  pumps  and 
auxiliary   equipment   will    be   installed. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Ice  Co.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  is  planning 
for    an    addition,    including    the    rebuilding    of    the    present 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  22. 

THE  Yuba  Development  Co..  Hobart  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  taking  bids  for  equipment  for  installation  at 
its  new  power  plant  near  Marysville.  Cal.;  R.  H,  Elliott, 
general  manager,  is  in  charge. 

The  Long  Beach  Paper  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  plant  on  Cherry  Avenue,  including 
new  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  is  taking  bids  until  Sept.  13,  for  new  shops 
to  be  erected  at  the  naval  base,   San  Diego,  Cal. 

Alexander  Hursh,  12  Locust  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  oil  refinery  at  Cherry  and 
Newport  Avenues,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  to  cost  about  $55,000. 

Perry  E.  Fritz,  2941  Sunrise  Street,  Los  Angeles,  has 
filed  plans  tor  a  new  one-story   machine  shop. 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  under  way  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing plant  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $2,500,000  with 
machinery  and  transmission  systerrt 

The  Baker  Street  Garage,  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  is  planning 
for  the  rebuilding  of  its  service  and  repair  works,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.      New  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Puritan  Ice  Co.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  at  Guada- 
lupe, Cal.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $100,000,  including 
machinery. 

The  Reedley  School  District,  Reedley,  Cal.,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  a  one-story  vocational  and  manual  training 
building.      Floyd  Caskey  is  clerk. 

The  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  on  the 
West  Waterway,  estimated  to  cost  about  $30,000.  It  will 
include  a  mold  loft. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  com- 
mence work  on  the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant,  to  com- 
prise a  two-story  steel  building,  70  x  570  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000.  It  will  be  equipped  as  a  boiler  and  tank 
shop.  Other  units  will  be  built  later.  The  entire  plant 
will   cost  about   $500,000. 

Fire,  Aug.  17,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  A.  C.  White 
Lumber  Co.,  Laclede,  Idaho,  including  buildings,  machinery. 
power  equipment,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated  in  excess  of 
$500,000.      It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Booth-Kelly  Lumber  Co.,  Eugene,  Ore.,  is  completing 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  mill  at  Wendling,  Ore., 
to    replace    the    plant    recently    destroyed    by    fire.        A.    C. 
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Dixon,  manager,  is  in  charge.   It  will  be  electrically  operated. 
Brewer  &   Haldwin,  Winlook,  'Wash,,   are  oonsidering  re- 
building their  .shingle  mill,  recently  destroyed  by  Are.      Elec- 
trically-operated machinery  will  be  installed. 


Canada 


M^ 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis.  Aug.  28. 

PLAN'S  are  in  progress  for  a  new  three-story  factory  for 
the  Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.,  3722  Forest  Park  Boule- 
vard, St.  Louis,  estimated  to  cost  $160,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Edina  Light  Co.,  Edina,  Mo.,  has  acquired  the  elec- 
tric plant  and  property  of  the  Merchants'  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Novinger,  Mo.  The  new  owner  plans  for  extensions  and 
improvements. 

Fire.  Aug.  18,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co..  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  about  $100,000,  including  machinery.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are 
at  142  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  City  Ice  Co.,  Twenty-first  and  Campbell  Streets, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  arranging  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  ice  and  cold  storage  plant  with  initial  capacity  of 
about  3000  tons. 

The  Air  Terminal  Association.  422  Reliance  Building. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently  organized,  will  install  a  repair 
shop  in  connection  with  its  new  hangars  and  air  terminal 
buildings  on  local  site.  James  B.  Harvey  is  general  mana- 
ger. 

Paul  Sheridan,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  awarded  contract 
to  the  J.  H.  Reddick  Co..  Fort  Smith,  for  a  two-story  addi- 
tion, 72x140  ft.,  to  his  automobile  service  and  repair  works, 
estimated  to  cost   $35,000,  exclusive  of  equipment. 

The  Thomas  Fruit  Co.,  Sixth  and  Kentucky  Streets.  Joplin. 
Mo.,  is  arranging  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its 
ice  and  refrigerating  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $3.5.000. 
Smith  &  Van  Pelt.  S19  Frisco  Building,  are  architects. 
A.  B.  Thomas  is  president. 

The  Memphis  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  673  South  Dudley  Street. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
three-story  factory  200  x  300  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $S0.000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Dadesville,  Mo.,  60x100 
ft.,  for  which  plans  are  nearing  completion.  Earl  Hawkins 
&  Co.,  McDaniel  Building.  Springfleld,  Mo.,  are  architects. 

The  Indiana  Board  &  Filler  Co..  Vincennes,  Ind.,  recently 
organized  a  capital  of  $750,000,  has  acquired  the  plant  and 
business  of  the  Tennessee  Fibre  Co.,  North  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  will  operate  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  straw- 
board  and  fibre  specialties.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
enlargement  and  the  installation  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Dexter  Helium  Co.  of  America,  Winfield,  Kan.,  M.  W. 
Baden,  president,  has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for 
a  new  helium  plant  at  Dexter,  Kan.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000.  It  will  include  power  house,  mechanical  shop, 
etc. 

The  White  Trunk  Co..  217  West  Lewis  Street,  "Wichita, 
Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machine  tools,  belt- 
ing, shafting  and  other  transmission  equipment.  J.  F. 
Kemel  is  manager. 

The  Missouri  Lumber  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  on  Gaines  Avenue, 
recently  destroyed  by  Are  with  loss  estimated  at  $80,000. 
including   equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  three- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Lockwood. 
Mo.,  for  which  foundations  are  now  under  way.  Charles 
Sudhoelter  &  Co.,  715  Joplin  Street,  Joplin,  Mo.,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Log  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Middleboro.  Ky.,  recently 
orgaidzed  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000  to  form  a  merger 
of  seven  coal  mining  companies  operating  in  Bell  County, 
Ky.,  haa  plans  under  consideration  for  the  installation  of 
new  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment,  including  mine 
cars,  etc.  E.  S.  Helburn  is  president,  and  J.  K.  Ramey. 
treasurer,  both  of  Middleboro.  J.  E.  Justice,  Williamsburg, 
Ky.    is  chief  engineer. 

The  Continental  Asphalt  &  Petroleum  Co..  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla..  will  Install  new  crushing,  grinding  and  mixing 
machinery  at  its  rock  asphalt  deposits  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant.  A  power  house  will 
also  be  established. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  We- 
tumka,  Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  for  which 
bids  on  a  general  contract  are  being  received.  Tonini  & 
Bramblet,  Terminal  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla..  are  architects. 


'  i  •  I     '  TORONTO,  Aug.   28. 

'ACHINE-TOOL  buying  on  a  conservative  scale 
was  noted  the  past  week.  The  opening  of  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Toronto  on  Aug. 
26.  which  will  be  continued  until  Sept.  9.  gives  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
special  lines  of  tools  and  general  e<iuipmcnt  in  actual 
operation,  and  as  a  result  a  buying  movement  is 
expected  to  develop  next  month.  Notwithstanding 
the  limited  amount  of  buying,  manufacturers  state 
they  have  considerable  orders  on  their  books  and 
that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright.  Plant 
operations  have  been  steadily  increasing  and  if  a 
fuel  famine  does  not  strike  the  country  this  winter 
a  continuation  of  present  activities  is  looked  for. 
Ma!iy  industrial  concerns  have  recently  been  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  locating  manufacturing 
plants  in  Ontario  and  other  provinces  and  numer- 
ous plants  are  under  construction  for  which  re- 
quirements have  not  yet  been  placed.  Equipment 
for  public  works  is  still  moving  steadily  and  manu- 
facturers of  paper  making  machinery  report  active 
operations  with  a  steady  increase  in  productive 
capacity.  Small  tools  are  moving  freely. 
The  Fedders  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Bridgeburg.  Out.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  spot  welder,  similar  to  No.  312B  Federal  ma- 
chine :  220  volts,  25  cycle,  three  phase. 

The  sawmill  owned  by  Ritchie  Brothers.  Aylmer,  Que.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $50,000.  Rebuilding  opera- 
tions are  expected  to  start  at  an  early  date. 

Bids  will  be  called  shortly  by  the  town  of  Chilliwack, 
B.  C.  for  the  construction  of  a  sewage  system.  The  work 
will  include  an  additional  pumping  station  equipped  with 
4-in.  vertical  centrifugal  pumps,  electrically  driven  with 
automatic  float  control. 

John  S.  Martin.  Reeve.  Port  Dover,  Ont.,  will  receive 
bids  until  Sept.  S  for  waterworks  plant  and  necessary  equip- 
ment to  cost  $60  000.  James,  Proctor  &  Redfern.  Ltd.,  36 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto,  are  engineers.  Gas  and  electric 
pumps  will  be   installed. 

The    Canadian    National    Railways   have   started   work   on 
the  erection  of  car  shops  at  Edmonton.  Alta..  to  cost  $200,000. 
D.   Brill,  Georgetown,  Ont.,  contemplates  erecting  factory 
there  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Canadian  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co..  354  St.  James 
Street.  Montreal,  contemplates  erecting  a  foundry  at  Sher- 
l)rooke.  Que. 

Fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Groves-Bigwood  Lumber  Co.. 
Byng  Inlet.  Ont..  caused  damage  to  machinery  and  buildings 
to  the  amount  of  $175,000.  The  power  plant  and  planing 
mill   are  a   total  loss. 

The  Bruce  Wood  Workers.  Ltd..  Chesley.  Ont..  are  in  the 
market  for  a  30-hp..  60-cycle.  three  phase,  220  volt  motor. 

The  round  house  and  machine  shop  owned  by  the  Eastern 
British  Columbia  Railway  at  Cordin,  near  Fernie.  B.  C. 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  21,  with  loss  to  buildings 
and  equipment   estimated  at   $70,000. 

The  Dryden  Paper  Co..  Dryden,  Ont.,  is  making  progress 
in  the  development  and  expansion  of  its  plant.  It  is  develop- 
ing a  further  1200  hp..  and  the  paper  plant  is  being  enlarged 
with  a  view  to  doubling  the  present  capacity.  A  small  ground 
wood  mill  is  also  being  constructed. 


The  Brightman  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  finished  steel,  shafting  machinery  and  cold-finished  nuts, 
which  for  26  years  has  been  Jointly  owned  by  L.  H.  Bright- 
m;in.  Long  Beach.  Cal.,  and  his  seven  children,  now  passes 
into  the  control  of  Mrs.  Brighton,  who  will  operate  the  busi- 
ness with  the  assistance  of  S.  D.  Shearer,  Cleveland,  her 
brother-in-law.  The  business  was  brought  to  Columbus  12 
years  ago  from  Shelby,  Ohio.  L.  H.  Brightman  has  not 
been  active  for  several  years.  In  the  near  future  the  four 
sons  will  erect  a  plant  at  Columbus,  to  manufacture  the  same 
products  and  an  added  line  of  screw  machine  products. 


At  the  directors"  meeting  of  the  Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co.. 
47  West  Broadway,  New  York,  held  Aug.  7  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  directorate  and  executives,  the  following  olllcers  were 
elected:  H.  W.  Tomey.  president;  A.  E.  Swan,  vice-president; 
T.  A.  Pierce,  treasurer ;  Harold  G.  Mosier.  secretary.  The 
retiring  directors  were:  W.  L.  Ulmer.  W.  H.  Watkins.  L.  L. 
Knox  and  W.  J.  Parker.  These  vacancies  were  filled  by 
L.  B.  Le  Bel.  vice-president  and  director  Cleveland  Discount 
Co. ;  Edward  O.  Peck,  secretary  and  director  Cleveland  Dis- 
count Co. ;  Harold  G.  Mosier,  attorney,  Cleveland,  and  A.  E. 
Swan,  first  vice-president   Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Pumps. — The  Trane  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Bulletin  No. 
2,  a  handbook  of  practical  Information  on  condensation, 
circulating  and  similar  pumps.  The  bulletin  has  been 
enlarged  from  an  S-page  bulletin  which  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  Trane  condensation  pumps,  the  present  24- 
pagre  publication  being  the  company's  response  to  re- 
quests from  its  customers  for  practical  information  on 
other  pumps  used  for  the  mechanical  equipment  of 
buildings.  It  is  intended  especially  for  engineers,  archi- 
tects and  heating  contractors. 

Hoists. — The  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit. 
Bulletin  illustrative  and  descriptive  of  type  D  electric 
hoist,  electrically  operated  and  portable.  The  hoist 
comes  in  three  sizes  of  500,  1000  and  2000  lb.  capacity. 

Mine   Apparatus Westinghouse    Electric   &   Mfg.    Co., 

East  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Illustrated  publication  of  64  pages 
on  mining  apparatus.  In  addition  to  line  material,  the 
publication,  known  as  Catalogue  6-M,  contains  much  in- 
formation about  mine  safety  switches,  Frankel  solderless 
connectors,  tapes,  babbitts,  solders,  mioarta  gears,  mine 
locomotives   and    mine   locomotive    headlights. 

Centritneal  Pnmps. — Pennsylvania  Pump  &  Com- 
pressor Co.,  Easton,  Pa.  Bulletin  No.  202  describing  the 
company's  line  of  double  suction  single  stage  centrifugal 
pumps   and    containing    useful    engineering    data. 

Railroad  Equipment. — Whiting  Corporation.  Harvey. 
111.  Catalog  No.  160.  12  in.  x  9  in.  Devoted  to  improved 
methods  in  hoists  and  transfer  tables.  Data  are  supplied 
comparing  methods  in  use.  A  model  plant  layout  and 
hoist  installment  are  shown  in  blueprints.  The  catalog 
is  elaborately  illustrated  on  coated  paper,  the  larger 
share  of  the  52  pages  being  devoted  to  actual  pictures, 
with  brief,  direct  descriptions. 

Mayari  Pig  Iron. — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Booklet  19.  Treating  of  the  native  content  of  va- 
rious elements  in  Mayari  pig  iron,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  its  qualifications  for  making  castings.  Fractures 
of  the  iron  of  varying  silicon  content  are  shown,  with 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  its  uses,  such  as  power 
plant  headers,  motor  cylinders,  etc.  The  introduction 
portrays  the  region  where  the  nickel-chromium  Mayari 
ore  is  obtained.  In  the  last  three  of  the  30  pages  appears 
complete  analyses  in  tabular  form  of  products  made 
from  Mayari  ore. 

Metal  Sash. — David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Catalog  No  11.  Consisting  of  191  pages,  elaborately 
bound,  tracing  the  advance  in  making  sold  steel  sash  for 
commercial  and  residential  buildings.  Improvements  for 
securing  abundant  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  described 
and  illustrated.  Suggestions  for  builders  and  helpful 
hints  for  ordering  and  mailing  specifications  are  given 
in  tables,  diagrams  and  charts.  Special  tables  aim  to 
show  the  principles  governing  air  currents  in  large 
structures.  A  separate  42-page  catalog,  similar  in  de- 
sign, but  with  prints  in  color  and  tinted  pictures,  shows 
the  adaptations  of  modern  casements  and  double-hung 
windows.  By  diagram  and  description  special  features 
and    new   designs   are   shown. 

Factory  Drinking  Water  Systems. — Armstrong  Cork 
&  Insulation  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Illustrated  booklet,  "A 
Neglected  Source  of  Economy,"  presenting  the  merits  of 
modernized  drinking  water  systems  in  industries,  show- 
ing possibilities  for  economy  in  time  and  labor. 

Cast   Iron   Storage    Tanks Conveyors   Corporation    of 

.America,  326  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago.  Booklet, 
4x8  in.,  giving  details  of  the  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  the  ."Vmerican  cast  iron  storage  tank,  designed 
for  loose,  bulky,  dry  materials.  Engravings  show  tanks 
in  use.  Comprehensive  tables  of  weights  and  measures 
employed  in  tank   construction  are   included. 

Oil    Burning Schutte    &    Koerting    Co.,    Philadelphia. 

Catalog  devoted  to  mechanical  fuel  oil-burning  systems 
and  atomizing  by  low  or  high  pressure  air  or  steam. 
Installation,  use  and  maintenance  of  oil-burning  agents 
are  covered  at  length.  The  relative  merits  of  mechan- 
ical spray  oil  burners,  the  purpose  of  air  control  regis- 
ters, and  the  effects  of  carbon  deposits  are  demonstrated. 
The  catalog  is  richly  illustrated  in  colors  and  contains 
25   tables  of  valuable  data. 

Material  Handling. — Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works, 
1720  North  Tenth  Street.  Reading,  Pa.  Catalog  No.  52, 
which  illustrates  and  describes  trolleys,  chain  hoists, 
turntables  and  switches,  and  also  shows  by  descriptive 
diagrams  the  relation  of  parts  when   installed. 

Shears — Niagara   Machine   &   Tool    Works.    637   North- 


land Avenue,  Buffalo.  A  special  bulletin  treating  on  the 
proper  care  of  squaring  shear  knives  and  carrying  in- 
struction in  attaching,  regrinding  and  adjustment.  Sug- 
gestions for  shear  tests  are  offered. 

Architects'  Hand  Rook. — Truscon  Laboratories,  Can  iff 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  Detroit.  An  architects'  and 
engineers'  aid,  entitled,  "Architects'  Specification  Hand- 
book," of  108  pages,  8%  x  11,  in.  in  size,  in  loose  leaf 
binding.  The  specifications  relate  especially  to  water- 
proofing,  damp-proofing  or  other  coating  work. 

Boiler  Tubes Parkesburg  Iron   Co.,   Parkesburg,   Pa. 

Illustrative  folder  sketching  in  brief  the  processes  of 
making  charco,-!!   iron   boiler  tubes. 

Wire  Forming  and  Special  Machinery. — Baird  Machine 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Circular  outlining  the  needs  and 
development  in  machinery  for  specific  industries, 
sprinkled  with  human  interest  discussions  of  a  busi- 
ness flavor.  Some  25  Baird  bulletins  on  special  machinery 
are  listed  on  the  back  cover. 

Optical  Pyrometer. — Scientific  Materials  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Generously  illustrated.  16-page  booklet,  6  x  10 
in.,  giving  a  scientific  exposition  on  the  theory,  design 
and  use  of  the  F.  &  F.  pyrometer,  and  including  a  Fahren- 
heit-Centigrade conversion  table,  formulas  governing 
pyrometer  construction,  and  tables  for  determining  the 
true  when  given  the  apparent  temperature. 

Ash  Conveyor. — United  Conveyor  Corporation,  1500 
Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago.  Bulletin  105,  contrasting 
old  and  new  methods  of  ash  disposal.  Illustrations  and 
lettered  diagrams  give  data  on  installing  the  equipment. 

Feed  Water  Softeners. — Graver  Corporation,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.  Bulletin  No.  504,  covering  feed  water  soften- 
ing in  steam  power  plants  and  the  Graver  hot  process 
water  softener,  designed  especially  for  such  work.  The 
booklet  consists  of  20  pages  and  goes  into  the  subject 
with   thoroughness. 

Motor  Starters. — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Folder  4500,  describing  a  line  of 
motor  starters,  with  numerous  comprehensive  illustra- 
tions. 

Tumbling     Barrels J.     W.     Paxson     Co..     Philadelphia. 

Bulletin  No.  40,  superseding  No.  27,  pages  36,  gives  com- 
plete illustrated  information  concerning  steel  channel  stave 
rumbler   tumbling  barrels   and   cleaning   room   equipment. 

Hardening  Furnaces Tate-Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Illustrated  bulletin  No.  164-B,  superseding  164-A, 
describes  general  hardening  furnaces  of  the  semi-muffler 
type  for  oil  or  gas  fuel. 

Automatic  Electric  Hardening  Furnaces. — Automatic 
&  Electric  Furnaces.  Ltd.,  281  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London, 
England,  W.  C.  1.  Illustrated  description  and  discussion 
of  the  principles  and  applications  of  the  Wild-Barfield 
automatic  furnaces  for  the  correct  hardening  of  steel. 

Electric  Heating  Furnaces F.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. PampTilets,  Common  Sense  Talks  Nos.  1  and  2 
on  "Electric  Heat;  What  Is  It"?  and  "The  Electric  Re- 
sistor." 


New  Books  Received 

Mexican  Petroleum.  Pages  300,  5%  x  7%  in.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Pan  American  Petroleum  &  Transport 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

World  Metric  Standardization.  By  Aubrey  Drury. 
Pages  524,  6x9  in.,  illustrated.  Published  by  World 
Metric  Standardization  Council,  681  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.     Price,  $5. 

The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Metals..  Vol.  XXVII. 
Edited  by  G.  Shaw  Scott,  secretary.  Pages  621,  5^4  x 
8%  in.,  illustrated.  Published  by  the  Institute  of 
Metals.  36  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.  I.  Price,  31s. 
6d. 

Petroleum,  Where  and  How  to  Find  It.  By  Anthony 
Blum.  Pages  367,  4%  x  6%  in.  Published  by  the  Mod- 
ern Mining  Book  Publishing  Co.,  905  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.     Price,  $2. 

Factory  Storeskeeping.  By  Henry  H.  Farquhar. 
Pages  182,  6x9  in.;  illustrations  36.  Published  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.     Price,  $2.50. 

Methods  of  the  Chemists  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  for  the  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Pig  Iron. 
Pamphlet,  pages  40,  6x9  in.  Published  by  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  Pittsburgh. 
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Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'   Stocks,  New  York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossbile  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Bars: 


III    Soft    steel   Bars   and    Sliapea 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 2.94c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   7.00c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price  •  •  •  •   2.94c. 

Hoops,  base  price 4.14c. 

Bands,  base   price    3.74c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  M  in.  and  larger,  base 3.04c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  Vi  in.,  base  2.94c. 

Men-hunt    Steel  „       ,  . 

Per  L/b. 

Tire,  IVz  x  Vz  in.  and  larger 2.94c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2'/2  x  %  in.  and  larger) . .  3.14c. 

Toe-calk,  V2  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.00c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.25c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    3.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.15c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel 17.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  22.00e. 

Titnk    Platen— Steel 

Vk   in.  and  heavier   3.04c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10  4.04c. 

No.  12  4.09c. 

No.  14  4.14c. 

No.  16  4.24c. 

Box   Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R,  One  Pass.  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.15c.  to  4.40c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 '. 4.20c.  to  4.45c.  4.60c. 

No.  26    4.25c.  to  4.50c.  4.65c. 

No.   28    4.35c.  to  4.60c.  4.75c. 

No.  30  4.60c.  to  4.85c.  ..... 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.45c.  to  4.70c. 

No.   16    4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

No.  26   5.05c.  to  5.30c. 

No.  27    5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  28    5.35c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  30    5.85c.  to  6.10c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 


'/4  in.  Butt  . . 
%  in.  Butt  . . 
1-3  in.  Butt.. 
2%-6  in.  Lap. 
7-8  in.  Lap  . .  — 53 
9-12   in.   Lap.  —49 


—53  —38 
—58  —45 
—60  — 47 
—57  —44 
—30 
—30 


Wrought  Iron 


Black     Gnlv. 
.  —23     —5 
—25 


%  in.  Butt... 
1V4   in.  Butt  .. 

2   in.   Lap — 19 

2%-6  in.  Lap..  —23 
7-12    in.    Lap..   —15 


—7 
—3 

—7 
+1 


Bass  Price*  on  No.   9  Qaob  jlno  Coarser     Per  Lb. 

f '•'eht   basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed    soft 3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed 4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered   baste 4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.50c.  to  5  75c 


llruKii  Sheet,  Rod,  Tube  and  Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet    18%c.  to  19%c. 

High  brass  wire   19^40.  to  20V4c. 

Brass   rod    16Vic.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    25%c.  to  26%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    22%c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   24%c.  to  25     c. 

Coinier   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  21  %c.  to  22  %c.  per 
lb.  base. 


Tin    Plates 

Bright   Tir 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.?10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne  Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 
100   lb $7.00 


IC 


7.25 


•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gase. 
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IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock  9.00 

Tin 

Straits,    pig    36c. 

Bar     43c.  to  47c. 

Copi»er 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Speller  nnd   Slieet    Zliie 

Western  spelter    8    c.  to  8V4c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 9c.  open  9%c. 

Lend    anil    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead  8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 25c. 

No.   1  solder    23V4c. 

Refined    solder    20%c. 

•Prices  of  snltler  indicated  by  private  brand  var>'  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Ilnbliill    'tiellll 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial   grade,   per   lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic    6\^c.  to  7c. 

AIniulnuni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.... 25c.  to  27c. 

Olil    Metals 

Business   is   quiet   but   the   market   holds   up   fairly 
well.     Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.25 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   9.25 

Brass,   heavy    6.25 

Brass,  light   5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.60 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    4.50 

Lead,   tea    3.50 

Zinc    8.25 

i 
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Making  Steel  Without  Using  Pig  Iron 

"Scrap  and  Carbon"  Basic  Open-Hearth  Process  as  Employed  at 

an  Eastern  Plate  Mill — Residual  Manganese 

an  Essential  Feature 


BY  EDWIN  F.  CONE 


INDEPENDENT  of  fuel  or  pig  iron  scarcity,  a 
Pennsylvania  producer  of  steel  plates  is  oper- 
ating at  100  per  cent  capacity,  and  in  August 
broke  its  i-ecord  in  open-hearth  output.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  making  steel  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  practice  at  any  other  open- 
hearth  plant  in  the  country. 
Various  reports  concerning 
the  metallurgical  operations 
have  gained  currency,  some 
of  them  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  actual  procedure. 
With  a  view  to  presenting 
the  facts,  the  writer  visited 
the  plant  and  secured  infor- 
mation for  this  article  from 
Robert  H.  Irons,  president 
of  the  company;  Robert  M. 
Keeney,  general  superintend- 
ent; Sidney  D.  Williams,  su- 
perintendent of  the  open- 
hearth  department,  and  Ash- 
ton  D.  Peace,  engineer  of 
tests. 

Basic  open-hearth  steel 
of  high  quality  is  being 
produced  daily  at  Harris- 
burg without  the  use  of  any 
pig  iron,  but  entirely  from 
scrap.  In  fact,  no  pig  iron 
has  been  used  in  the  com- 
pany's six  large  open-hearth  

furnaces  since  late  in  1918.        - 

Three  blast  furnaces  on  the 

property,  which  have  been  idle  since  late  in  the  war, 
are  mute  testimony  to  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  steel  department. 

Steel  has  been  made  in  basic  open-hearth  fur- 
naces without  the  use  of  pig  iron  in  several  other 


^WO  facts  are  outstanding  in 
-*■  connection  with  the  open- 
hearth  process  described  in  this 
article. 

One  is  the  advantage  of  inde- 
pendence of  pig  iron  supply,  which 
is  emphasized  in  this  time  of  fuel 
shortage.  The  other  is  the  key  fea- 
ture of  the  operation,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  residual  manganese 
throughout  the  heat. 

A  charge  consists  of  varying 
proportions  of  the  following  raw 
materials  : 

Scrap  steel 

Scrap  iron 

Manganese  ore 

Carbon  as  river  coal,  coke  or 
charcoal 

Lime 

For  the  past  four  years  plate 
steel  has  been  made  at  Harris- 
burg without  the  use  of  any  pig 
iron. 


steel  companies  is  chiefly  on  scrap.  At  various  other 
plants  also  departures  are  being  made  from  the  es- 
tablished pig  and  scrap  process;  but  the  Cen- 
tral Iron  &  Steel  Co.'s  practice  differs  from  them  all. 
The  first  reaction  to  the  statement  that  pig  ii-on 
is  eliminated  and  only  scrap  is  the  basis  of  a  heat 
is  likely  to  be  criticism.  It  has  been  the  common 
view  that  quality  steel  could 
not  be  made  in  open-hearth 
furnaces  except  virgin  iron, 
as  pig  iron,  was  a  part  of  the 
charge.  Yet  high  grade  tool 
and  alloy  steels  are  made  in 
electric  furnaces  in  which 
not  a  pound  of  pig  iron  is 
used.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce by  an  all-scrap  process 
quality  steel  in  quantity  in 
basic  open-hearth  furnaces 
and  at  a  low  cost.  The  Har- 
risburg company  has  been 
doing  this  for  more  than 
four  years,  and  under  several 
sets  of  exacting  specifica- 
tions. To-day  it  is  shipping 
tank,  fire  box,  boiler  and 
other  grades  of  plate  into 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Middle 
West  and  into  other  mar- 
kets not  commonly  regarded 
as  tributary. 

The  steel-making  process 
under  which  the  Central  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  is  operating  is 
covered  by  a  process  patent 
(U.  S.  1,345,192— June  29,  1920),  granted  to  Robert 
H.  Irons  and  assigned  to  the  company.  Patents 
have  been  allowed  in  various  other  countries  and 
some  foreign  applications  are  pending.    The  distin- 


guishing feature  of  the  process  is  the  maintenance 
instances.  The  substitution  of  petroleum  coke  for  of  a  high  residual  manganese  throughout  the  period 
pig  iron  was  practiced  by  several  American  compa-      of  the  heat. 

For  several  years  the  use  of  manganese-bearing 
pig  irons  in  open-hearth  practice  has  been  advo- 
cated, and  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  various 
papers  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers.*  The  presence  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  manganese  during  the  melting  down  period 
now  characterizes  the  operation  both  in  acid  and 
basic  open-hearth  steel  making  at  many  plants.  The 
practice  at  Harrisburg  may  be  considered  as  the 


nies  during  the  war,  as  it  had  been  here  and  there 
in  years  previous,  and  it  is  still  followed  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  Pacfic  Coast,  where  the  dependence  of 

•"L'tilizing  Domestic  Manganese  Supplies,"  The  Iron  Age. 
Nov.  29,  1917,  p.  1291  ;  "Manganese  in  the  Basic  Open- 
Hearth,"  The  Iron  Age  Nov.  29,  1917,  p.  1305:  "Manganese 
Conservation  In  .Steel  Making,"  The  Iron  Age,  June  6,  1918  : 
"Manganese  Alloys  in  Open-Hearth  Practice."  The  Iron 
Age.  May  22,  1919,  p.  1363;  "Use  of  Manganese  Alloys  in 
Open-Hearth  Steel  Practice."  The  Iron  Age.  April  17,  1919, 
P.  1012,  and  "High  Manganese  Iron  in  Basic  Open-Hearth 
Practice,"  by  HI  A.  Wheaton,  Tbb  Iron  Age,  Oct.  28,  1920, 
p.    1112. 
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development  of  this  feature  to  its  largest  possi- 
bilities. 

Two  well-known  features  of  open-hearth  practice 
are  at  once  recognized  in  reading  the  patent.  First, 
the  use  of  carbonaceous  matter  to  reduce  the  charge 
of  pig  iron;  second,  the  use  of  manganese-bearing 
materials,  thereby  bringing  about  the  elimination  of 
sulphur  a.s  manganese  sulphide,  and  securing  the 
advantage  of  tapping  with  a  high  residual  mangan- 
ese. The  patentee  claims  that  steel  made  by  his 
process  is  of  superior  quality  by  reason  of  the  high 
residual  manganese  and  the  care  with  which  the 
steel  is  made,  and  that  it  has  several  advantages 
over  steel  made  by  the  ordinary  pig  and  scrap 
process. 

To  secure  this  residual  manganese,  high  grade 
manganese  ore  from  Brazil  is  regularly  a  part  of 
each  charge.  About  2  to  2V2  tons  is  ordinarily  used 
in  a  90-ton  heat.  The  reduced  manganese  from 
the.  ore  is  alloyed  with  the  steel,  the  slag  being  at  the 
same  time  brought  to  the  point  of  saturation  with 
manganese.    The  desired  manganese  in  the  bath  is 


the  plant.  The  coal  is  carefully  washed,  dried  and 
screened  and  used  in  each  charge  in  varying  propor- 
tions with  the  scrap  and  other  materials.  It  fur- 
nishes carbon  and  plays  other  lesser  roles  in  the 
refining  process.  The  same  coal  at  present  is  fired 
under  boilers  to  raise  the  steam  u.=;ed  in  the  plant. 

The  purifying  effect  of  the  residual  manganese, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  this  unique 
"scrap  and  carbon"  process,  is  not  a  new  principle, 
but  the  method  of  its  application  is.  All  ingots  are 
bottom  poured,  requiring  a  metal  of  high  tempera- 
ture. Special  features  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  furnaces  make  the  attainment  of  this 
temperature  easy  and  the  presence  of  the  mangan- 
ese prevents  oxidation.  The  surface  of  the  ingots 
is  unusually  smooth,  with  piping  and  blowholes  at 
a  minimum.  Although  a  larger  slag  volume  is  car- 
ried than  in  the  regular  pig  and  scrap  method,, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  operating  the  heats  for  one 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  and  refinements  of 
the  process. 

Heats  are  regularly  made  not  e.xceeding  0.05  per 
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thus  obtained,  and  at  the  time  when  the  heat  is 
ready  for  tapping  the  amount  of  residual  mangan- 
ese is  fairly  constant  at  0.15  to  0.30  per  cent.  To 
prevent  the  steel  from  losing  any  of  this  residual 
manganese  because  of  insufficient  oxide  of  mangan- 
ese in  the  slag,  the  capacity  of  the  slag  in  lime  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  increased  which,  combined  wjth 
the  manganese  oxide  acting  as  a  base,  exerts  the 
desired  effect  on  the  manganese  of  the  bath. 

The  role  of  this  residual  manganese  is  two-fold: 
First,  its  presence  during  the  whole  refining  opera- 
tion prevents  any  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  the  bath; 
second,  it  is  an  important  factor  in  eliminating 
sulphur. 

Aside  from  the  manganese  ore  and  the  regular 
and  necessary  amount  of  lime,  the  charge  is  made  up 
of  scrap  steel  and  scrap  iron  in  proportions  vary- 
ing from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  former  and  from 
40  down  to  10  per  cent  of  the  latter,  largely  heavy 
melting  grades.  The  regulation  of  the  mixture  de- 
pends on  market  conditions  and  requires  a  constant 
study  of  the  price  and  availability  of  the  scrap 
brought  in  from  outside.  The  flexibility  of  the 
charge  is  its  feature,  it  being  possible  to  make  a 
heat  with  90  per  cent  steel  scrap  or  up  to  40  per 
cent  scrap  iron,  with  no  variation  in  quality. 

Another  factor  in  the  charge  is  carbon  in  the 
form  of  coal,  coke  or  charcoal,  the  amount  depend- 
ing on  conditions.  A  most  interesting  feature  of 
present  operations  is  the  use  of  river  coal,  really 
buckwheat  anthracite.  Tons  of  this  are  being  taken 
daily  from  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  parallels 


cent  in  sulphur,  more  often  much  less,  and  the  phos- 
phorus content  is  normal.  Physical  tests,  made  by 
inspectors  representing  railroads,  the  Government 
and  other  buyers,  reveal  a  high  elongation  and  re- 
duction of  area.  Typical  results  from  the  company's 
records,  taken  at  random,  are  given  in  the  table. 
In  fact  it  has  been  a  surprise  to  the  operating  forces 
to  find  that  steel  made  by  this  process  has  higher 
properties  than  steel  of  the  same  analysis  made  in 
the  old  way.  The  management  states  that  yields  are 
larger  than  in  the  former  practice,  and  the  fact 
that  the  total  rejections  of  finished  plates,  including 
shipping  errors,  shearing  mistakes,  qualities  of  the 
steel,  etc.,  are  less  than  three-quarters  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  finished  product,  justifies  the  manage- 
ment's statements  as  to  larger  yields.  In  other 
words,  99.25  per  cent  of  the  finished  product  as 
manufactured  meets  all  requirements. 

The  stage  to  which  the  process  has  been  brought 
has  not  been  reached  easily.  Many  difficulties  have 
had  to  be  overcome,  and  success  requires  constant 
watchfulness  and  a  high-grade  organization  with  an 
open  mind.  The  results  represent  seven  years  of 
operation  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  inventor, 
together  with  large  expenditures  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Equipped  for  the  use  of  either  producer  gas  or 
oil,  the  furnaces  are  largely  using  fuel  oil.  River 
coal  supplies  other  needs  besides  its  role  in  the 
steel  making.  Coke  is  unnecessary  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  pig  iron  is  and  has  been  a  stranger  out- 
side the  gates  for  several  years. 
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IMPORTAINT  COAL  TOPICS 

Southern   Ohio   Pig   Iron    and    Coke    Association 
Considers   Various  Problems 

The  August  meeting:  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron 
and  Coke  Association  was  held  at  the  Marting  Hotel, 
Ironton,  Ohio,  Aug.  29.  The  meeting  was  called  pri- 
marily to  discuss  the  present  coal  situation,  and  after 
hearing  reports  from  various  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, it  was  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  the  volunteer  and 
appointed  coal  committees  were  ceasing  to  function, 
any  matters  pertaining  to  fuel  in  the  southern  Ohio  ter- 
ritory should  be  taken  up  direct  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  following  telegram  was 
despatched  to  the  secretary  of  that  body: 

The  members  of  this  association  operating  a  number  of 
blast  furnaces  and  by-product  coke  plants  in  southern  Ohio 
.;nd  eastern  Kentucky  believe  that  the  opening  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  mines  has  modified  conditions  which 
brought  about  your  Service  Order  No.  23.  Conservation  of 
transportation  facilities  will  mean  the  forwarding  of  ooal 
from  these  short  haul  mines  to  the  Great  Liakes  and  North- 
west, thereby  releasing  for  industrial  purposes  the  by- 
product coal  of  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  We 
therefore  urgently  ask  that  immediate  consideration  be 
given  to  the  amendment  of  Service  Order  No.  23,  whereby 
this  coal  will  resume  its  usual  course  of  consumption.  Only 
by  this  action  do  we  believe  complete  paralysis  of  the  pig 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  district  will  be  averted. 

Good   Work  of   Blast   Furnaces 

A  most  interesting  discussion  regarding  the  good 
work  done  at  blast  furnaces  in  the  district  took  place, 
and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  opera- 
tors that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  can  be  traced  to  the 
good,  clean  coal  supplied  to  the  coke  plants.  The  asso- 
ciation is  pushing  its  activities  along  this  line  among 
the  coal  operators  and  is  meeting  with  fairly  satisfac- 
tory co-operation. 

It  was  forcibly  brought  out  at  the  meeting  that  the 
shipment  of  high  volatile  coal  from  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  to  the  Northwest,  as  railroad  fuel  and  do- 
mestic fuel,  was  a  most  wasteful  diversion  of  coal  that 
should  go  direct  to  the  coke  ovens.  The  long  haul 
across  two  or  three  States  and  the  shipment  by  boat 
required  so  much  fuel  and  so  much  coal  car  capacity 
that  it  seemed  a  shameful  practice.  The  members  all 
advocated  as  short  and  direct  a  haul  as  possible  so  that 
coal  cars  would  be  kept  on  the  home  lines,  especially 
in  the  production  of  by-product  coke.  The  need  for 
shipping  clean  coal  as  a  matter  of  conservation  of  car 
supply  was  also  brought  out. 

Elevating  the  Coal  Industry 

An  interesting  discussion  on  the  question  of  having 
the  coal  industry  put  on  the  same  high  plane  as  that 
of  the  iron  ore  industry,  took  place.  President  Sweetser 
felt  that  if  the  same  attention  was  given  to  the  quality 
and  the  marketing  and  the  mining  of  coal  as  is  given 
to  the  iron  ore  trade,  there  would  be  no  such  confusion 
and  difficulties  as  now  pravail  in  the  coal  industry. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  shipping  the  kind  of  coal 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer.  W.  D.  McKin- 
ney,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  E.xchange, 
thought  that  if  the  Government  would  license  coal 
mines  and  give  each  mine  a  number  which  would  follow 
a  car  of  coal  through  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  there 
would  be  some  kind  of  responsibility  attached  to  a  car 
of  coal  as  is  now  attached  to  a  car  of  iron  ore.  Al- 
though some  of  the  members  thought  it  would  be  too 
great  a  job  to  educate  15,000  wholesale  coal  men  in  the 
country,  it  was  felt  that  much  good  could  be  done  by 
hindering  the  shipment  of  coal  from  mines  that  fur- 
nished notoriously  inferior  coals. 

F.  W.  Davis  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  explained  the 
experiments  that  are  being  conducted  on  the  combusti- 
bility of  coke,  and  also  described  some  of  the  experi- 
mental work  planned  by  the  bureau.  The  association 
voted  that  complete  co-operation  would  be  given  to  the 
bureau,  especially  in  the  experiments  that  are  going  to 
be  conducted  at  the  blast  furnaces  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. 


Five  new  members  were  elected,  these  being  Dr. 
Lowry,  Ironton;  C.  E.  Burch,  and  C.  O.  Brown,  Jack- 
son; Henry  Willard,  Wellston,  and  Thos.  DeVenny,  of 
the  Portsmouth  By-Product  Coke  Co. 

Reports  submitted  to  the  association  showed  that 
14  of  the  17  blast  furnaces  represented  are  blown  out 
or  banked  on  account  of  coal  shortage. 

In  the  evening,  the  customary  dinner,  presided  over 
by  President  R.  H.  Sweetser,  was  held,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  members  of  the  association  and 
their  guests.  A  nominating  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  list  of  officers  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  later  in  the 
month. 


Program  for  Montreal  Meeting  of  American 
Electrochemists 

The  program  for  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
.American  Electrochemical  Society  at  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, Sept.  20,  21  and  22,  is  announced  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wednesday,  Sei)t.   20 
6:00  p.  m. — Registration  at  Windsor  Hotel. 
Thursday,  Se2>t.  21 
10;00  a.m. — Session   for   reading   and   discussion   of   papers: 
"Effect  of  Heat  Treatment  on  the  Hardness  and 
Microstructure  of  Electrolytically  Deposited 
Iron,"  by  Norman  B.  Fillings. 
"The  Preparation   and    the  Mechanical    Proper- 
ties   of    Vacuum    Fused    Alloys    of    Electro- 
lytic Iron  with  Cartion  and  Manganese."  by 
R.  P.  .Neville  and  J.  R.  Cain. 
"The   De-Zincification   of  Brass,"   by   Ralph   B. 
Abrams. 
2:00  p.m. — Session      on      "Industrial      Heating";      Bradley 
Stoughton,    chairman,    electrothermic    division : 
"The    Underlying    Principles   of    the    Industrial 
Heating  Problem."  by  Charles  P.  Steinmetz. 
"Electric    Heat :     Its    Generation.     Propagation 
and    Application     to     Industrial     Processes," 
by  E.  F.   Collins. 
"Principles  of  High   Temperature  Furnace   De- 
sign," by  E.  J.  Smalley. 
"Advantages    of    Industrial    Electric    Heating," 

by  Wirt   S.   Scott. 
"Some  Electrical  Properties  of  Alloys  at  High 
Temperatures."    by    M.    A.    Hunter    and   A. 
Jones. 
"Resistivities  of  Some  Granular  Resistor  Car- 
bons," by  C.  E.  Williams. 
"Heat  Insulating  Materials  for  Electric  Heating 
Apparatus."  by  J.  C.  Woodson. 

Friday^  Sept.  22 
9  :30  a.  m. — Session  on  "Industrial  Heating"  ;  Part  II : 

"Methods  of  Economically  Handling  Materials 
in  Electric  Furnaces,"  by  Frank  W.  Brooke. 
"The  Development  of  Industrial  Electric  Heat- 
ing  for    Low    Temperature    Enameling."    by 
Wirt  S.  Scott. 
"Treatment  of  Ceramics,"  by  E.  T.  Smalley. 
"Electric  Annealing  of  Malleable  Iron."  by  C.  B. 

Gibson. 
"Electric  Steam  Generators  and   their  Applica- 
tion," by  P.  S.  Gregory. 
"A  New  Type  of  Induction  Furnace."  by  J.  Mur- 
ray Weed. 
■A  Simple  Electric   Crucible  Furnace   for  Melt- 
ing Aluminum."  by  A.  Glynne  Lobley. 
2  :00  p.m. — Reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  miscellane- 
ous electro  metallurgical  subjects. 
S:00  p.m. — Smoker  at  Windsor  Hotel. 
11:30  p.m. — Special    Excursion   to   Shawinigan   Falls.      Train 
leaves  Windsor  Station   at   11.30   p.m.     The   re- 
turn train  from   Shawinigan  Falls  will  arrive  in 
Montreal  on  Saturday  evening  in  ample  time  to 
permit    members    wishing    to    make    connections 
for  all  through  night  trains  to  Toronto,  Buffalo, 
Niagara    Falls,     Chicago,     New    York,     Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  et  al. 

.\n  illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  A.   S.  Eve.  on   "The  New 
Philosophy  of  Physics."  will  be  given   Thursday  evening. 


Underneath    the   Ore    Bins,    Showing   the   Continuous   Line   of    Segrmental  Gates  for  Filling  the  80-Cu.  Ft.  Capacity  Scale  Car, 

Which    Appears   in    the    Background 


Blast  Furnace  Rebuilt  to  Save  Labor 


Mechanical  Charging  Equipment  Installed  on  17  x  75-Ft. 

Furnace  of  Emporium  Iron  Co. — New  Bins  and 

Pig  Casting  Machine 


BUILT  during  the  years  1887-88,  the  plant  of  the 
Emporium  Iron  Co.,  Emporium,  Pa.,  has  operated 
since  that  time  with  substantially  the  original 
equipment.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the  old 
hand-filling  system  has  been  replaced  with  a  complete 
new  set  of  storage  bins,  skip  bridge,  furnace  top,  etc. 
The  furnace  has  been  relined  and  partially  remodeled, 
and  new  mechanical  pig  easting  equipment  installed. 
Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  engineer  and 
contractor  for  the  reconstruction  work,  did  the  design- 
ing and  erection. 

The  alterations  to  the  furnace  below  the  mantle  con- 
sisted of  installing  a  new  hearth  jacket,  8  ft.  deep  by 
16  ft.  4  in.  inside  diameter,  made  up  of  1V&  in.  steel 
plate.  Twenty-one  cast  iron  hearth  cooling  plates  were 
provided,  appro.ximately  8  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide  and  3 
in.  thick.  The  old  copper  coolers  were  utilized,  no  new 
copper  being  furnished.  Eight  new  tuyere  stocks  were 
installed,  including  elbows,  blow  pipes  and  base  castings 
for  attaching  to  the  bustle  pipe. 

The  storage  bin  and  trestle  structure,  of  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete,  is  approximately  432  ft.  long.  The 
coke  bin,  occupying  three  bays  in  the  trestle  .structure, 
is  48  ft.  in  length  and  is  made  up  of  steel  plate  sides 
and  bottom,  suspended  from  the  concrete  bents.  This 
coke  bin  is  centrally  located,  discharging  direct  into 
the  skip  car,  over  cascade  type  coke  screens. 

Eight  ore  and  limestone  bins  of  the  Baker  suspen- 
sion type  were  installed,  each  bin  being  approximately 
12  ft.  in  length  and  constructed  of  %  in.  steel  plate 
sides  and  bottom.  The  bins  are  provided  with  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  segmental  type  gates  arranged  for  con- 
venient operation  from  the  scale  car  platform,  and 
discharge  into  an  80  cu.  ft.  capacity  scale  car,  which 
delivers  the  material  to  the  skip  pit.  The  scale  car  Is 
of  heavy  construction,  electrically  driven  and  equipped 
with  air  brakes. 


The  charge  is  carried  to  the  furnace  top  in  a  skip 
car  of  80  cu.  ft.  capacity,  traveling  on  a  single  track 
skip  bridge,  which  is  provided  with  deck  plates  to  pre- 
vent materials  falling  through  to  the  ground.  The 
skip  is  supported  by  a  hinged  leg  from  the  furnace 
lop  platform,  and  rests  on  the  old  hoist  tower  as  an 
additional  means  of  support.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
skip  bridge  is  provided  a  sheave  platform  with  a  5  ft. 
diameter  cast  iron  sheave  for  accommodating  the  1  in. 
plow  steel  skip  hoist  cable,  idler  sheaves  being  placed 
at  different  points  along  the  bridge.  A  12  x  12-in. 
single  drum  Otis  hoisting  engine  was  installed  in  a 
brick  hoist  engine  house,  having  concrete  foundations 
and  steel  roof  supports. 

No  changes  were  made  to  the  existing  furnace  shell, 
a  new  top  ring  casting  being  furnished  to  fit  the  pres- 
ent design.  There  was  also  provided  a  new  large  bell 
hopper,  made  of  cast  steel  in  four  sections,  and  a  new 
gas  seal  of  '/^-in.  steel  plate  with  cast  steel  bottom 
ring  and  cast  iron  top  ring.  The  gas  seal  contains  two 
hinge  type  manholes,  30  in.  in  diameter,  for  removal  or 
inspection  of  the  small  bell. 

On  top  of  the  gas  seal  is  mounted  a  McKee  revolving 
stock  distributer,  consisting  of  small  bell,  bell  hopper, 
small  bell  rod,  ball  races  and  drive  mechanism.  For 
its  operation  a  7%-hp.  Crocker-Wheeler,  220-volt,  d.c. 
motor  was  supplied,  located  on  the  furnace  top  plat- 
form and  inclosed  with  proper  housing.  Control  of  the 
distributer  is  accomplished  automatically  by  means  of 
a  limit  switch  connected  to  the  hoist  engine  drum. 

The  furnace  charge  is  discharged  from  the  skip  car 
into  a  receiving  hopper  constructed  of  %-in.  steel  plate 
and  provided  with  ',4-in.  wearing  plates.  Directly  be- 
neath this  receiving  hopper  is  a  revolving  hopper, 
which  is  of  %-in.  steel  plate  and  which  attaches  to  and 
revolves  with  the  distributer. 

An  entirely  new  furnace  top  platform  was  erected. 
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Supported  on  the  top  platform  is  a  hand  operated  jib 
crane  for  raising  and  lowering  the  large  bell,  hopper 
and^hcr  equipment.  The  operation  of  the  large  and 
small  bells  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bell  rig 
mounted  on  the  furnace  top  platform  and  consisting  of 
14-in.  and  10-in.  steam  cylinders,  bell  beams,  counter- 
weights, bearings  and  shafts.  A  modern  test  rod 
mechanism  and  indicator  were  also  installed. 


In  the  cast  house,  new  iron  and  cinder  runners  were 
provided.  The  iron  pours  into  a  50-ton  Pugh  type  hot 
metal  car  and  is  then  transported  to  the  pig  casting 
machine.  The  latter  is  a  single  strand  machine  fur- 
nished by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Washer  Co.  It  has  a 
speed  of  approximately  20  ft.  per  min.,  carrying  one 
pig  mold  per  foot  of  chain,  each  mold  casting  a  pig 
weighing  from   100  to  rJ5  lb. 


At  RiKht — Delivery  Knd  ot  the 
New  Single  Strand  Pig  Casting 
Machine,  Showing  Chute  for 
Loading  the  Cast  Pig  into  Cars 
B  e  1  ow  —  Section  Through  the 
Furnace,  Showing  the  New  Skip 
Bridge,  Furnace  Top  and  Stor- 
age Bins  and  Their  Relations  to 
Each  Other 


Iron  Runner, 


Employment  at  Bridgeport 

According  to  the  report  from  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  based  on  the  number 
of  employees  in  31  Bridgeport  factories,  industrial  ac- 
tivity reached  its  ebb  on  Jan.  7,  last.  From  previous 
data  three  figures  were  determined  which  are  to  repre- 
sent the  estimated  normal  as  follows: 
Estimated   K&rmal 

Number    of    employees 25.318 

Number  ot  man-hours 1,240,582 

Number  average  factory  hours  per  week.  .  49 

The  data  show  the  gradual  decline  and  subsequent 
increase  in  all  three  of  these  figures  over  the  period 


from  Feb.  5,  1921,  to  Aug.  31,  1922.  On  the  first  date, 
Feb.  5,  the  number  of  employees  was  17,392,  or  68.6 
per  cent  of  the  normal.  The  gradual  decline  reached 
low  mark  on  Jan.  7,  1922,  with  10,346,  or  40.9  per  cent 
of  normal.  Thenceforth,  the  number  increased  steadily 
with  a  single  break  in  July  to  15,869,  or  62.7  per  cent 
of  normal  for  Aug.  26.  The  percentage  of  man-hours 
for  the  starting  date  was  54,  and  the  average  factory 
hours  per  week  81.2  per  cent,  falling  to  32.4  and  80.8 
per  cent,  respectively,  then  rising  to  62.9  and  100.4 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  employee  last  week  was  49.2,  or  0.2  hour 
above  the  estimated  normal. 
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New  Pulley-Grinding  Machine 

A  machine  to  produce  convex,  flat  or  concave  faces 
on  pulleys,  wheels,  rollers  and  similar  pieces  and  with 
which  the  edges  may  also  be  faced  by  using  the  attach- 
ment provided,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Diamond 
Machine  Co.,  Providence.  Pulleys  or  similar  castings 
ranging  from  2  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  with  faces 
1  to  6  in.  wide  may  be  ground. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  machine 
are  high  production,  less  metal  required  to  be  removed. 
and  better  surface  obtained.  The  metal  is  cut  at  the 
rate  of  300  linear  ft.  per  min.  and  fixtures  are  pro- 
vided for  quickly  setting  up  and  taking  down  the  work. 


Machine  Pe.signed  for  Grinding  Pulleys  Having  Either 
Crown   or  Straight  Face 

As  an  example  of  the  production  it  is  stated  that  6-in. 
pulleys  with  %  in.  face  have  been  ground  in  24  sec.  to 
2V6  min.  and  8-in.  by  4-in.  pulleys  in  1  min.  50  sec.  to 
4  min.  and  20  .sec,  the  time  varying  according  to  stock 
removed  and  finish  required.  Pulleys  12  in.  by  %  in. 
have  been  ground  in  approximately  2%  min.  In  the 
■company's  own  production  the  grinding  time  from  floor 
to  floor  on  18  in.  by  4V6  in.  pulleys  was  10  min.  each; 
and  on  9  in.  by  4'^  in.  pulleys,  ;i  min.  each. 

A  substantial  chuck,  15  in.  outside  diameter,  with 
an  abrasive  wheel  14  in.  outside  diameter,  1-in.  face, 
constitutes  the  grinding  unit.  The  spindle  is  mounted 
in  ball  bearings  and  runs  at  1500  r.p.m.  Cutting  speeds 
may  be  varied  by  changing  the  back  gears.  The  ma- 
chine is  driven  by  a  10  hp.  1800  r.p.m.  motor,  with 
silent  chain  drive  to  the  spindle. 

The  floor  space  occupied  is  3\^  by  4%  ft.  and  the 
weight  of  the  machine  approximately  2000  lb.  The 
height  of  the  spindle  from  the  floor  is  44  in.  The  ma- 
chine is  equipped  with  a  vertical  spindle  pump  pro- 
vided for  wet  grinding,  which  has  an  adjustable  spray 
nozzle,  and  ample  pa.ssages  to  the  sediment  tanks. 

The  edge-facing  attachment  can  be  put  on  or  re- 
moved in  2  or  3  min.  and  heavy  permanent  dowels,  as 
we'll  as  large  holding-down  screws  are  incorporated  to  as- 
sure alinement  with  the  machine.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
tachment is  about  50  lb. 


The  Morris  Metal  Products  Co.,  with  plants  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  purchased  Aug.  31  by  Kenneth 
W.  McNeil,  president  Karm  Terminal  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
for  $220, .'iOO.  The  property  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  The  purchase  includes 
three  manufacturing  buildings,  including  a  two-storj 
190  X  373  brick  and  steel  machine  shop  structure.       T 


Powdered  coal  will  be  used  for  the  new  Cahokia 
station  of  the  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  The  equipment  will  be  provided  by  the  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Co.,  43  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
and  will  include  10  Raymond  six-roller  low  side  mills' 
for  grinding  the  coal. 


Decrease  in  German  Coal  Output 

The  increasing  importation  of  British  coal  into 
Germany  is  due  primarily  to  the  decrease  in  German 
production  which  has  been  going  on  steadily  since 
March,  when  the  peak  of  post-war  production  was 
reached,  says  Vice-Consul  Davis,  Berlin,  in  a  report  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Statistics  of  production 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  are  here  presented: 

, Production > 

Working  Days,    Total.         Daily  Average, 
Months  .  Number  Tons  Tons 

January    2.5  8,132,763  322,090 

February    24  7,737,974  322,416 

>Iarch     27  9,014,27s    ,  333,862 

April     23  7,512,646  326,637 

Hay     26  8, 081, 9,51  310,844 

Mr.  Davis's  report  states  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  daily  production  for  June  will  be  less  than  300,- 
000  metric  tons.  German  industrial  circles,  the  report 
continues,  are  much  concerned  over  the  constantly  rising 
cost  of  German  coal  as  compared  with  British. 

Statistical  reports  show  fuel  exports  from  Germany 
to  be  greater  than  before  the  war,  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  made,  both  in  the  Reichstag  and  in  the  press, 
that  all  exports  of  coal  be  forbidden  in  order  that  the 
needs  of  German  industry  may  be  met  without  resort 
to  imported  fuel.  The  total  export  of  coal  from  Gei- 
many  in  1921  was  about  26,500,000  metric  tons,  includ- 
ing 18,000,000  tons  delivered  as  reparations. 


New  Squirrel   Cage  Induction   Motor 

A  squirrel-cage  induction  motor  for  which  broad 
claims  are  made,  in  view  of  the  incorporation  of  new 
ideas  in  motor  design,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  include  not  only  mechanical  features, 
but  also  increased  efficiency,  power  factor  and  torque. 

Careful  manufacture  is  a  feature  emphasized  and 
in  assembling  the  various  parts  of  the  machine  no 
filing  or  fitting  is  permitted,  the  parts  being  built  to 
fit  or  being  rejected.    To  assure  rigidity  and  alinement 


New    Siiuirrel    Cage    Induction    Motor 

the  stator  frame  is  cast  around  the  stator  laminations. 
Shrinkage  of  the  frame  after  pouring  puts  the  lamina- 
tions under  heavy  pressure  and  eliminates  the  tendency 
of  the  motor  to  become  noisy.  The  frame  is  of  the 
skeleton  type,  the  major  portion  of  the  stator  lamina- 
tions being  exposed  to  the  air.  Fan  blades  are  used 
on  only  a  few  of  the  900  r.p.m.  machines  and  no  fan 
blades  are  employed  on  the  1200  and  1800  r.p.m.  mo- 
tors, as  most  of  the  cooling  is  done  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  the  laminations  with  the  air. 

Stator  windings  are  impregnated  twice,  once  after 
the  coils  are  wound  and  again  after  the  stator  is  as- 
aanbled  and  wired.  All  coils  are  form-wound  and 
open-slot  construction  is  used.  Bearings  are  large 
and  each  bearing  has  two  oil  rings,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  suflicient  to  lubricate  adequately,  the  extra  ring 
being  employed  as  a  safety  factor.  The  oil  wells  are 
made  unusually  large  to  give  further  protection  against 
hot  bearings. 

The  rotor  has  cast  end  rings  and  the  shaft  is  said 
to  be  larger  than  standard  practice  demands. 


Metal  Wool  and  Methods  of  Making  It 

Processes  Vary  With  Raw  Materials  Used — Shaving 

a  Steel  Wire — How  the  Speeialized 

Apparatus  Operates 

BY   L.   W.    MOFFETT 


DF.VELOPMENT  of  the  art  of  manufacturing 
metal  wool  is  interestingly  reflected  in  specifica- 
tions on  file  in  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington. 
Yet  but  little  is  known  generally  of  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  product  is  employed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  as  a  cleaning  and  abrasive  agent.  Among  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  put  are  the  grinding  and  polish- 
ing of  objects;  cleaning  floors;  and  in  applying  lubri- 
cant to  car  axle  journals,  with  cotton  waste  or  other 


Fig.  1    (Top).     Side  View  ot  Paton 

and    Koenig    Machine    Set    Up    for 

Operation 


2     (Lower    Left)     Shows    the 
Apparatus  from  One  End 


Corrugaiecl 
Cylinders. 


8,  1919,  their  machine  successively  removes  shavings 
from  the  surface  of  a  steel  wire.  The  shavings  are  of 
suitable  fineness  so  that  when  bunched  together  in  a 
mass  they  constitute  steel  wool.  This  being  among  the 
later  methods  of  producing  steel  wool,  a  description  of 
this  process  will  afford  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  art  has 
developed. 

The  invention  resides  in  the  provision  of  mechanism 
adapted  to  produce  steel  shavings  at  a  rapid  rate,  by 

Cvf^rs-:. 
Ho/<Jers\ 


Figs.  3.  4  and  5  Are  Successive  Cut- 
ting and  Shaping  Dies.     It  will  be 
noted  that  3  and  5  have  teeth,  while 
4    is  smooth 


absorbent  capillary  material  being  mixed  with  it. 
Material  used  by  the  machines  making  the  wool  also 
varies.  It  includes  molten  slag,  sheet  metal  and  fine 
wire.  The  oldest  specifications  on  file,  involving  pat- 
ents of  Oct.  13,  1885,  an  invention  of  Hugh  Kennedy 
and  John  W.  Higgs  of  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  called  for 
the  use  of  molten  slag.  Jets  of  steam  or  air,  by  this 
method,  are  blown  through  or  against  a  small  stream 


5Ioif^0  Bearing 


acting  upon  the  entire  outside  diameter  of  the  wire 
material,  and  so  arranged  as  to  effect  successive  re- 
ductions in  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  each  reduction 
producing  a  quantity  of  shavings  of  the  desired  fine- 
ness. The  invention  contemplates  the  final  reduction 
of  the  wire  material  to  such  a  small  size  that  no  more 


Fig.   7.     The  Group   of  Nozzles  Used   in   the 

Kennedy  and  Higgs  Method  of  1885  to  Make 

Metal  Wool  from  Molten  Slag 

of  molten  slag,  by  which  the  latter  is  converted  into 
fine  vitrified  fibers.' 

By  a  patent  of  Feb.  7,  1899,  granted  to  Sigmund 
Feust,  of  New  York,  a  machine  makes  the  wool  from 
sheet  metal  in  the  roll.  A  patent  of  Nov.  27,  1900, 
granted  to  Friedrjch  Wilhelm  Biihne,  who  described 
himself  as  a  German  citizen,  called  for  the  use  of  thin 
metal  wires  from  which  chips  are  cut.  Only  the  first 
named  patent  had  molten  slag  as  the  raw  material, 
while  all  the  others  used  either  shot,  metal  or  fine  wire. 
Improvements  claimed  provided  the  basis  for  the  pat- 
ents granted  from  time  to  time. 

The  latest  on  file  is  that  of  Francis  A.  Paton  and 
Henry  L.  Koenig,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.     Patented  April 
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Fig.  6.  Molten  Slag  Being  Formed  into  Fine 
Vitrified  Fibers  by  the  Action  of  Steam  or 
Air  Jets — Kennedy  and  Higgs  Method  ot  1SS5 

shavings  can  be  removed.  The  wire,  when  thus  reduced 
in  size,  still  retains  its  round  cross  section  and  is  a 
salable  by-product  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  machine,  the  parts  being 
shown  assembled  and  in  operation.  Fig.  2  is  a  view 
showing  certain  of  the  parts  in  end  elevation.  Figures 
3,  4  and  5  illustrate  various  sizes  and  forms  of  cutting 
and  shaping  devices.  The  machine  includes  a  number 
of  wire   I'educing,  cutting  and  shaping  devices,  which 
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are  mounted  upon  a  stand  or  support,  each  device 
being  held  in  a  bracket  attached  to  the  support.  The 
brackets  have  slots  or  recesses  for  the 'reception  of 
holders,  which  are  detachably  held  in  the  slots  by  set 
screws. 

Each  holder  has  near  the  top  a  circular  recess  in 
one  face,  the  recesses  communicating  with  apertures 
opening  on  the  other  face  of  each  holder  for  the  free 
passage  through  of  the  material  or  wire.  The  recess  in 
each  holder  is  provided  for  the  reception  of  a  flat  cir- 
cular cutting  or  shaping  device,  of  the  form  .shown,  for 
example,  by  Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  respectively,  this  device 
filling  and  fitting  snugly  within  the  recess,  and  detach- 
ably  held  in  it  by  means  of  a  set  screw  which  may  en- 
gage a  depression  on  the  periphery  of  the  device  to 
hold  it  firmly  and  rigidly  in  position. 

Elements  of  the  Machine 

At  each  end  of  the  support,  beyond  the  alined  cut- 
ting and  shaping  devices  above  described,  is  provided 
a  guiding  sheave  for  the  wire  in  its  passage  to  and 
from  the  cutting  and  shaping  devices.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  the  wire  is  assumed  to  be  traveling  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow,  the  wire  being  drawn  from  a  sup- 
ply reel  at  the  left  side  of  Fig.  1  and  passing  between 
two  cylinders  whose  surfaces  are  corrugated  longi- 
tudinally to  obtain  a  bite  on  the  wire.  The  supply  reel 
is  driven  through  a  pulley  and  belt  connection  from  a 
second  reel,  which  has  rotation  imparted  to  it  in  either 
direction,  as  desired,  from  a  belt  connected  to  a  source 
of  power. 

Adjacent  to  the  second  reel,  on  which  the  wire, 
traveling  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  is  wound,  are 
corrugated  cylinders  identical  in  construction  and  ar- 
rangement with  those  adjacent  to  the  supply  reel,  the 
surfaces  of  the  cylinders  having  cooperating  longitudi- 
nal corrugations  to  obtain  a  bite  on  the  wire  in  its  pas- 
sage between  them.  The  cylinders  of  each  pair  are 
adapted  to  be  rotated  in  unison  through  intermeshing 
spur  gears,  the  teeth  of  the  gears  being  somewhat 
elongated  and  preferably  meshing  loosely,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  a  slight  relative  movement  of  the  cylinders 
toward  and  from  each  other  as  hereafter  described, 
while  still  maintaining  the  driving  connection. 

One  cylinder  of  each  pair  has  its  shaft  journaled  in 
a  fixed  bearing  on  the  frame,  the  shaft  having  a  bevel 
gear  connection  in  each  case  with  a  shaft  which  has  a 
belt  and  pulley  drive  from  the  shaft  of  the  adjacent 
reel.  The  shaft  of  the  other  cylinder  of  each  pair  is 
journaled  in  a  bearing  which  is  slidable,  transversely, 
in  ways  on  the  framework,  a  spring  operating  at  all 
times  to  draw  the  sliding  bearing  and  the  cylinder 
toward  the  other  cylinder  of  the  pair,  thus  causing  the 
longitudinal  corrugations  of  the  cylinders  to  make  con- 
tact with  a  wire  passing  between,  regardless  of  the 
diameter  of  the  wire. 

Method  of  Operation 

In  the  operation  of  the  mechanism,  the  wire  is 
threaded  through  the  cutters  and  shapers  carried  by 
the  several  holders  and  passed  between  the  two  pairs 
of  cooperating  cylinders,  and  then  is  ready  to  be  wound 
up  on  the  receiving  reel.  For  operation  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Fig.  1,  the  left  hand 
holder  carries  in  its  recess  a  shaping  device  such  as 
that  shown  by  Fig.  3,  there  being  an  aperture  running 
through,  with  a  series  of  small  triangular  or  pointed 
teeth  formed  in  its  circumference,  the  diameter  at  the 
base  of  the  teeth  corresponding  substantially  with  the 
diameter  of  the  wire.  The  next  holder  to  the  right  con- 
tains a  cutting  device,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
having  a  plain  aperture  running  through,  correspond- 
ing in  diameU'r  substantially  to  the  diameter  at  the 
apex  of  the  teeth  in  Fig.  3.  The  third  holder,  if  it  is 
found  desirable  to  make  another  reduction  in  the  wire 


in  the  same  draft,  has  a  shaping  device  in  its  recess 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  having  a  toothed  aperture 
running  through,  with  the  diameter  at  the  base  of  the 
teeth  corresponding  substantially  to  the  diameter  of 
the  plain  aperture  in  Fig.  4. 

Drawing  relatively  soft  steel  wire  through  alter- 
nately toothed  and  plain  shaping  and  cutting  apertures, 
as  described,  results  in  the  production  of  shavings  of 
sufficient  fineness  to  constitute,  when  assembled,  the 
desired  steel  wool.  The  movement  of  the  wire  is  ef- 
fected, not  only  by  the  draft  of  the  receiving  reel 
but  by  the  bite  of  the  two  pairs  of  cylinders,  both  pairs 
rotating  in  the  proper  direction  to  move  the  wire  in  the 
direction  of  arrow  "A." 

In  the  operation  as  described,  the  first  shaping  de- 
vice, by  the  action  of  its  teeth,  removes  a  number  of 
fine  shavings  from  the  surface  of  the  wire,  the  latter 
emerging  from  the  device  with  its  surface  having  a 
number  of  raised  portions  formed  by  the  scoring  action 
of  teeth.  These  raised  portions  are  shaved  off  or  re- 
moved by  the  passage  of  the  wire  through  the  smooth 
aperture  of  the  second  cutting  device,  the  shavings 
from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  previous  operation,  being 
collected,  as  they  fall,  in  a  suitable  receptacle.  If  de- 
sired, the  wire  thus  emerging  with  an  unscored  surface, 
may  be  wound  up  on  the  second  reel  without  further 
reduction,  or  the  third  shaping  device  may  be  used  to 
produce  the  same  result  on  the  reduced  wire  as  the 
first  device  and,  if  practicable,  other  alternating  shap- 
ing and  cutting  devices,  gradually  decreasing  in  diam- 
eter toward  the  end  of  the  draft,  may  be  employed. 

After  all  the  wire  from  the  supply  reel  Vias  been 
wound  up  on  the  receiving  reel,  the  cutting  and  shaping 
devices  in  the  several  holders  are  removed,  the  holders 
being  reversed  to  make  their  apertures  face  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  a  new  series  of  alternating  shaping 
and  cutting  devices  are  inserted  and  held  in  the  recesses 
of  the  holders  by  screws.  These  new  wire  reducing  de- 
vices are  substantially  as  those  already  shown,  except 
that  their  alternating  plain  and  toothed  apertures  are 
smaller  in  diameter.  The  wire  on  the  right  hand  reel 
is  then  threaded  through  the  apertures  and  between 
the  adjusting  cylinders,  to  be  wound  up  on  the  left 
hand  reel,  the  direction  of  the  motor  belt  being  re- 
versed for  this  operation.  Successive  reductions  of 
the  wire  in  this  fashion,  each  with  the  production  of 
shavings  of  requisite  fineness,  are  carried  out  until  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  is  so  much  reduced  that  no  further 
reduction  is  practicable,  and  then  the  wire,  removed 
from  the  reels,  constitutes  itself  a  salable  product. 

Steel  Wool  and  Shavings 

Steel  wool  consists  of  long  steel  fibers  resembling 
curled  hair.  The  fibers  are  of  triangrular  cross  section, 
and  are  graded  according  to  fineness  from  coarse  shav- 
ings to  wool.  Steel  wool  is  used  as  an  abrasive,  and  is 
a  substitute  for  sandpaper  and  emery  cloth  or  pumice 
stone,  being  regarded  as  superior  to  them  for  certain 
purposes.  It  is  used  in  shipbuilding,  in  other  build- 
ing, in  factories  and  in  the  household.  No  accurate 
figures  of  production  are  available.  In  1917  the  yearly 
consumption  was  estimated  at  between  1,000,000  and 
1,500,000  lb.,  which  (imports  being  cut  off)  virtually 
represented  domestic  production.  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland are  also  producers. 


To  help  solve  the  country's  problems  of  water  sup- 
ply and  flood  control,  leaders  of  .\merican  engineering 
are  urging  Congress  to  establish  a  national  hydraulic 
laboratory.  Dean  Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  University  of 
Michigan  and  president  of  the  American  Engineering 
Council,  and  John  R.  Freeman,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  will  advocate  the  labor- 
atory proposal  before  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  commerce  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
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Improves  Clutch  for  Heavy  \^'ork 

The  Universal  Giant  friction  floating  disk-type 
clutch  of  the  T.  B.  Wood's  Sons  Co.,  Chanibersburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  improved  to  withstand  severe  shocks, 
such  as  in  picking  up  a  machine  or  a  battery  of  ma- 
chines under  full  load  after  the  prime  mover  has  been 
brought  up  to  speed. 

The  disks  and  plates  of  the  clutch  are  of  iron,  and 
hard  wood  blocks  are  fitted  in  the  former  so  that  the 
two  end  grain  surfaces  come  in  contact  with  the  latter. 
The  improvement  consists  of  the  use  of  a  new  friction 
lining  on  the  clutch  disks,  instead  of  the  wood  blocks 
used  formerly.  The  new  lining  is  known  as  "non- 
burn,"  and  is  said  not  to  burn  out  and  to  wear  con- 


This   is   probably   due   to   the   rail    strike   and   the   in- 
ability of  companies  to  get  material. 

At  the  plant  of  James  Leffel  &  Co.  orders  are  com- 
ing in  for  water  power  equipment  from  various  parts 
of  the  country. 


Heavy   Duty    Double    Disk   Clutch    Between    Motor   and   Main 

Line  Shaft.     The  wearing  qualities  of  the  new  friction  lining 

on  clutch  disks  is  a  feature 

siderably  longer  than  anji;hing  used  heretofore  for  the 
purpose. 

The  clutch  may  be  used  in  connection  with  standard 
pulleys,  gears  or  rope  sheaves,  by  boring  them  to  fit 
the  clutch  sleeve.  It  may  also  be  used  to  connect  two 
shafts,  a  motor  and  a  machine  or  an  engine  and  the 
main  line  shaft,  or  bolted  directly  to  machines. 

The  No.  36  double-disk  type  clutch  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  direct  connected  between  a  synchronous 
motor  and  main  line  shaft.  The  motor  is  brought  up 
to  full  speed  of  200  r.p.m.  and  the  clutch  gradually 
thrown  into  engagement,  picking  up  a  starting  load 
of  700  to  800  hp.  without  reducing  the  speed  of  the 
motor.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  case  of  this  installa- 
tion only  one  slight  adjustment  on  the  adjusting  bolts 
has  been  necessary  in  18  months. 

Sizes  ranging  from  bVz  to  480  hp.  at  100  r.p.m. 
are  available,  the  clutch  having  one,  two  or  three  fric- 
tion disks  as  required. 


Effects  of  Strike  in  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  4 — Bauer  Brothers  Co.  is 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  general  uncertain  situation. 
Orders  have  been  slowing  up  for  the  past  week.  The 
company  has  only  about  thirty  days'  supply  of  coal 
for  its  foundry.  The  main  plant  is  operated  with 
power  from  the  power  house  of  the  Springfield  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Co.  The  Bauer  Brothers  Co.  started 
recently  running  full  time.  Mr.  Bauer  says  the  out- 
look is  encouraging  if  the  strikes  are  settled. 

President  P.  E.  Montanus,  Springfield  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  reports  that  the  railroad  companies  will  be  in  the 
market  for  tools  as  soon  as  the  strike  is  ended,  but 
at  present  the  machine  tool  business  is  quiet.  The 
Springfield  plant  is  working  only  a  limited  force  of 
men. 

There  has  been  a  slump  in  orders  at  the  plant  of 
the  Superior  Gas  Engine  Co.  during  the  last  10  days. 


Drill   Arranged  for  High   Production 

The  illustration  shows  a  20-in.  box-column  drilling 
machine  of  the  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  arranged  to  rough  drill,  rough  taper  ream 
and  face  and  finish  taper  ream  the  yoke  and  flange 
members  of  a  new  oil-lubricated  universal  joint.  A 
production  of  250  of  these  pieces  in  a  10-hr.  day  is 
said  to  be  obtained  by  the  Mechanics  Machine  Co., 
Rockford,  111. 

In  this  arrangement  a  four-station  rotary  table, 
with  the  index  plunger  worked  by  a  foot  treadle,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  regular  table.  The  rotary  table  is  indexed 
by  hand  after  the  locating  plunger  is  pulled.  Four 
two-jaw  chucks  with  formed  jaws  to  suit  the  work  are 
provided  for  the  table,  an  extended  wrench  being  used 
for  tightening  the  chuck  screws,  which  takes  place  out- 
side of  the  chip  guard.  The  chucks  are  under  the  work 
spindles,  three  of  them  being  in  operation  while  the 
fourth  is  being  loaded.  A  finished  piece  is  removed 
at  each  index. 

A  three-spindle  drive  head  equipped  with  a  V- 
^■ibbed  slide  is  mounted  on  the  table  ways  as  shown. 
The  machine  spindle  serves  to  drive  and  feed  this 
liead,     which     is     fully     counterweighted.     A     positive 


Drilling     Machine     Equipped     with     Four-Station     Rotary 
Table  and  Three-Spindle  Drive  Head,   Mounted  as  Shown 

micrometer  adjustment  stop  on  the  quill  is  provided 
for  a  depth  gage.  An  adjustment  for  height  and 
diameter  of  drill,  drill-bushings  support  is  provided 
under  the  left-hand  spindle. 

The  machine  is  regularly  rated  as  having  a  capacity 
to  drive  a  2-in.  high-speed  drill  in  solid  steel.  The 
drive  is  direct  by  silent  chain  from  an  electric  motor 
through  interchangeable  pick-off  gears  for  speed 
changes.  Four  feed  changes  are  regularly  provided 
in  a  simple  feed  box.  The  diameter  of  the  rough- 
drilled  hole  in  the  yoke  and  flange  members  shown  is 
%  in.  and  the  length  2%  in. 
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ACTIVITY  IN  METAL  TRADES 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Operations  Typical  of  Better- 
ment in  New  England 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  2.— Metal  and  kindred  in- 
dustries of  Worcester  and  of  Central  Massachusetts 
generally  have  been  working  back  to  normal  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  in  some  lines  have 
reached  that  point.  The  wire  mills  are  running  full,  the 
only  limit  being  the  supply  of  labor.  The  manufacturers 
of  screw  machine  products  are  driving  their  machinery 
to  the  limit.  The  pressed  and  stamped  metal  plants  are 
fairly  busy,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  raw  material 
supply.  The  Osgood-Bradley  Car  Co.  is  pretty  well 
filled  up,  a  recent  $2,000,000  order  being  for  steel 
passenger  cars  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  The 
car  shops  at  the  Summit  have  been  employing  1500  men 
and  the  number  is  being  increased. 

The  screw  business,  as  represented  here  by  the 
large  works  of  the  Reed  &  Prince  Mfg.  Co.,  operating 
on  a  60  per  cent  basis,  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  is 
much  better  than  at  any  time  since  the  slump.  The 
textile  machinery  industry  as  represented  in  Worcester 
was  hit  less  than  most  in  that  line. 

Machine  Tools  an  Exception 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  report  is  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry,  especially  firms  building  the  older 
standard  types  such  as  lathes,  planers,  milling  ma- 
chines, drilling  machines  and  shapers.  Concerns  such 
as  the  Reed-r*rentice  Co.  and  the  Woodward  &  Powell 
Planer  Co.  report  a  certain  degree  of  improvement, 
but  by  no  means  a  large  one.  The  grinding  machine 
situation  is  markedly  better,  however. 

The  sum  total  of  improvement  in  the  machinery 
industry,  according  to  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  is  represented  by 
the  average  percentage  gathered  by  the  association 
from  its  members.  In  1920  these  firms,  representing 
a  large  part  of  the  industry,  furnished  the  association 
with  their  average  monthly  sales  in  dollars  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  Ever  since  that  time,  the 
same  firms  have  submitted  monthly  reports,  in  percent- 
age of  that  monthly  average.  In  1921  the  returns  in- 
dicated only  8  per  cent  of  the  basic  month,  in  a  few 
cases  running  up  to  ten  per  cent.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1922  there  has  been  an  increase,  until  July  gave 
twenty-five  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  machine  tool 
business  of  the  United  States  as  represented  by  sales 
of  new  equipment  was  one  quarter  of  what  it  was 
early  in  1920.  The  correction  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, that  reduced  prices,  probably  averaging  upward 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  have  made  a  larger  volume  of 
actual  business  necessary  to  secure  a  given  total  in 
dollars.  Consequently,  at  the  1920  prices  the  business 
for  July  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

The  machine  tool  shops  of  this  section  are  operat- 
ing with  very  small  forces  indeed,  as  a  rule,  because 
when  the  depression  fell  upon  them  they  had  large 
inventories.  A  planer  builder,  for  example,  reports 
that  to  fill  an  order  for  any  standard  size  machine  in 
his  line  he  has  only  to  order  in  a  bed  and  table,  the 
rest  of  the  machine  being  ready  at  hand  in  stock,  ready 
for  assembling. 

The  Norton  Co.,  manufacturer  of  abrasive  wheels 
and  grinding  machines,  is  increasing  production  rapidly 
in  both  wheel  and  machine  divisions.  The  big  plant 
six,  which  was  added  during  the  war  and  operated  up 
to  the  time  of  the  depression,  has  been  started  up 
again,  which,  together  with  normal  production  in  other 
units  of  the  wheel  division,  has  meant  a  large  increase 
in  working  force,  operating  on  full  schedule.  The 
machinery  division  was  even  flatter  than  the  rest  of  the 
works  until  early  this  year,  when  orders  began  to  come 
in,  and  now  operations  have  so  increased  as  to  mean 
the  employment  of  400  hands  in  the  machine  shops. 
The  orders  for  machinery  not  only  include  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  but  industrial  activities  generally. 
Preparations  are  now  making  to  manufacture  grinding 
machines  for  stock.  The  company  had  a  considerable 
inventory   to   carry   over,   but   this   has   largely   disap- 


peared, and  since  the  dull  times  set  in  several  new 
types  have  been  added  to  the  line  and  vdll  now  figure 
in  stock  production. 

The  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels  have  felt  in 
a  very  serious  way  the  great  stocks  of  wheels  in  the 
factories  of  their  customers,  notably  in  the  automobile 
industry.  These  cared  for  all  requirements,  with  oc- 
casional exceptions,  for  months  after  manufacturing 
resumed  an  active  form.  Now,  the  wheel  makers  have 
learned,  the  accumulation  of  wheels  is  down  close  to 
normal  proportions  and  buying  has  increased. 

The  Heald  Machine  Co.  is  moderately  busy.  This 
company  bridged  the  dull  times  by  specializing  on  a 
line  of  garage  machines,  but  the  demand  is  now  in- 
cluding standard  lines. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.  finds  a  material 
demand  for  export  figuring  in  its  increase  in  leather 
belting  business.  But  exports  to  Europe  are  not  in 
large  volume.  South  America  and  the  Far  East  figur- 
ing more  importantly. 

The  Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.  specializes  on  chain 
drives  for  a  diversity  of  uses  which  are  increasing  con- 
stantly. At  present  some  400  names  are  on  the  pay- 
roll, a  large  increase  since  the  year  began.  Some  of 
the  new  demand  is  from  the  tractor  trade,  but  the  larger 
part  is  from  machinery  builders  producing  a  great 
variety  of  equipment,  chiefly  automatic. 

Screw  Machine  Operators  Scarce 

The  screw  machine  situation  is  complicated  by  a 
-scarcity  of  operators.  The  Parker  &  Harper  Co.  is 
running  full  force  overtime;  the  Liberty  Screw  Co. 
is  operating  day  and  night,  and  the  Walden-Worcester, 
Inc.,  which  does  a  large  general  business  in  screw  ma- 
chine products,  is  operating  that  department  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Incidentally  this  company,  now 
operating  under  the  management  of  J.  Verner  Critch- 
ley,  in  August  had  a  record  month  in  the  manufacture 
of  its  wrenches. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  bid  for  screw  machine 
operators.  The  Worcester  rate  is  sixty  and  sixty-five 
cents  an  hour.  Local  managements  report  that  agents 
of  Connecticut  factories  have  offered  seventy-five  centfc 
an  hour  and  upward,  and  the  result  has  been  a  mild 
but  annoying  exodus. 

Wire  Works  Well  Employed 

The  wire  industry  of  Worcester  is  prosperous.  The 
coal  and  railroad  .strikes  have  had  little  effect  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  the  nece.^sary  fuel  and  raw  materials 
were  on  hand  in  quantity  when  the  trouble  began.  The 
Worcester  works  of  the  .\merican  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
buy  large  quantities  of  power  from  the  New  England 
Power  Co.,  which  has  exceptional  reserve  waters  on 
the  Connecticut  River  and  its  tributaries,  this  wet  sea- 
son, and  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  Worcester  Electric  Light  Co. 
which  has  fuel  to  last  for  months. 

The  one  great  trouble  is  labor.  I'he  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  has  been  handicapped  in  this  respect,  but 
the  announced  advance  in  wages  should  help  to  some 
extent,  and  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather  large 
numbers  of  men  will  be  released  from  outdoor  employ- 
ment, which  has  been  much  greater  than  usual  this  year. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  workers,  agents  have  met 
incoming  steamers  in  Boston.  But  they  found  immi- 
grants of  the  brawn  and  muscle  type  in  very  small  per- 
centage, in  sharp  contrast  to  former  experience. 

The  Worcester  Wire  Works,  Inc.,  one  of  the  young 
wire  concerns,  which  makes  high  carbon  steel  wires, 
has  been  busy  for  months,  its  product  going  chiefly  to 
the  automobile  factories,  and  to  the  wire  rope  manu- 
facturers, particularly  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  be 
fashioned  into  rope  for  logging  and  mining  operations. 
There  is  a  stiffening  of  prices,  due  to  the  growing  cost 
of  raw  material. 

Improvement  in  the  wire  specialty  business  is  shown 
in  the  experience  of  Sleeper  &  Hartley,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  special  wire  forming  machinery.  Not 
many  months  ago  the  large  shop  was  practically  idle. 
To-day  it  is  operating  on  nearly  a  normal  basis,  with 
orders    for    many    different    customers.      In    this    the 
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management  shares  the  experience  of  the  many  special 
machinery  builders  of  New  England. 

The  pressed  and  stamped  metal  companies  are  be- 
ginning to  worry  over  their  raw  material  supply,  for 
the  steel  mills  are  not  shipping  in  required  quantities. 
The  industry  in  Worcester  is  otherwise  very  well  off. 
The  Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  largest  of  the  local 
concerns,  is  running  its  plant  as  full  as  in  the  high 
tide  of  production,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 


the  mills  of  the  cold  rolled  strip  department,  there  are 
no  night  shifts.  Most  of  the  orders  are  from  the  New 
England  territory,  both  in  metal  products  and  in  strip. 
Orders  average  small,  but  there  are  many  of  them. 
The  Boston  Pressed  Metal  Co.  is  equally  busy,  its 
trade  being  divided  between  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West.  The  Worcester  Stamped  Metal  Co.  and  other 
concerns  in  this  line  of  business  are  operating  at  a 
good  rate. 


Toolholder  and  Interchangeable  Cutters 

Toolholders  and  cutters,  constructed  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  are  being  offered  by  the  Morris  Tool  Co., 
7  Beekman  Street,  New  York.  They  are  for  use  on 
lathes,  planers,  shapers,  boring  mills  and  slotters,  and 
are  intended  to  permit  the  most  economical  use  of  high- 
speed steel,  furnishing,  it  is  claimed,  unusually  rigid 
support  for  the  cutter  point  and  maximum  heat  trans- 
ference. 

The  cutter  blade  is  double,  as  shown,  either  cutting 
edge  being  used  until  worn  out,  without  affecting  the 
other.  They  are  secured  to  the  chrome-nickel  steel 
holder  by  two  heat  treated  steel  bolts.  The  holder  is 
made  with  straight  and  offset  shanks,  and  being  re- 
versible, one  offset  shank  provides  for  both  right-hand 
and  left-hand  positions.  The  cutters  are  interchange- 
able for  either  position  and  may  be  used  until  practi- 


Toolholder  and  Interchangeable  Cutters.  The  holder 

is  made  with  straight  and  offset  shanks.     UnusualUv 

rigid    support    for   cutter    point    is    emphasized 


cally  ground  down  to  nothing  at  the  cutting  point.  A 
unique  feature  is  the  vertical  offset  of  the  cutter-hold- 
ing bolts  with  respect  to  the  holder  center  line,  which 
provides  for  adjusting  the  point  to  the  proper  height  as 
it  wears  down.  The  clamp  system  is  pointed  out  as  be- 
ing not  only  simple  and  efficient,  but  very  well  fitted  to 
hold  the  cutters  without  breaking  them. 

A  complete  working  set  of  tools  consists  of  one  each 
straight,  right-offset  and  left-offset  toolholders,  three 
left-hand  and  three  right-hand  roughing  tools;  two  60- 
deg.  U.  S.  S.  or  V-thread  tools;  two  cut-off  tools,  and 
one  right-hand  and  one  left-hand  side  tools.  There  are 
10  sizes,  from  the  No.  3  with  a  V4  x  %  by  5i4-in.  holder, 
blade  U  in.  thick,  to  the  No.  17  with  2%  by  3  by  24-in. 
holder,  blade  1%  in.  thick.  Complete  sets  are  made  up 
to  size  No.  11. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  a  test  the  No.  11  roughing  tool, 
with  standard  tool  blade  and  7/16  in.  depth  of  cut  with 
!^-in.  feed,  traversed  1  mile,  4270  ft.,  5;4  in.  in  three 
21-in.  torpedo  flasks  without  re-grinding. 


Using  Mexican  Coke  Exclusively 

The  blast  furnace  of  the  Compariia  Fundidora  de 
Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterey,  S.  A.,  (Monterey  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.)  Monterey,  N.  L.,  Mexico,  which  was  blown 
in  on  July  24,  is  being  operated  entirely  on  Mexican 
coke.  This  is  the  first  successful  operation  with  the 
exclusive  use  of  domestic  coke.  The  furnace  products 
are  basic,  foundry  and  high  manganese  irons. 


To  Make  Knobbled  Charcoal  Iron  Sheets  and 
Roofing  Ternes 

The  Charcoal  Iron  Products  Co.,  organized  a  few 
months  ago  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Griffiths  Char- 
coal Iran  Mills,  Wylie  Avenue,  Wa.shington,  Pa.,  has 
practically  completed  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  plant 
and  expects  to  start  operations  about  Oct.  1. 

Eight  knobbling  furnaces  of  an  improved  type  have 
been  installed;  also  a  new  heating  furnace  while  an 
old  one  has  been  rebuilt.  Both  of  the  heating  furnaces 
are  served  by  waste  heat  boilers.  The  bar  mill,  the 
steam-hammer  and  the  rolling  mills  have  been  renewed 
and  the  company  also  is  changing  the  pickling  machine 
so  that  it  can  be  used  for  either  large  or  small  pieces. 
Formerly  the  pickling  machine  could  be  used  only  for 
20-in.  x  28-in.  sheets.  Furnaces  for  serving  the  two 
hot  mills  are  new  installations.  The  sheet  mill  build- 
ing is  served  with  a  new  type  of  monorail  hoist  which 
runs  out  into  the  loading  yard  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  branch  of  which  runs  along- 
side the  plant. 

The  company  will  make  knobbled  charcoal  iron 
sheets  and  heavy  coated  roofing  ternes  and  later  will 
go  in  for  the  manufactured  products,  as  it  has  the 
facilities  for  making  conductor  pipe  and  eave  troughs 
and  also  corrugating  and  roll  roofing  machines. 

John  Slater  is  president,  George  N.  Wolf,  vice- 
president;  Ray  G.  Zelt,  treasurer;  E.  T.  McNulty,  sec- 
retary and  general  manager,  and  H.  M.  Wade,  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  McNulty  formerly  was  superintendent  of 
the  Yorkville,  Ohio,  works  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  Mr.  Wade  also  was  connected  with  that 
plant  before  making  his  present  affiliation. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Exports  to  Brazil 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — Prospects  are  good  for  the 
sale  of  American  iron  and  steel  in  Brazil,  but  orders 
are  being  held  up  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  de- 
livery due  to  the  coal  and  rail  strikes,  according  to  a 
cable  dispatch  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Commercial  Attache  Schurz,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  will  receive  bids  for  300 
kilometers  of  65-lb.  rails  on  Sept.  10,  and  for  90  kilo- 
meters on  Sept.  23.  The  Great  Western  of  Brazil 
Railroad  will  also  order  about  6000  tons  of  rails  in  Sep- 
tember. 

From  July  21  to  Aug.  20  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos  included  the  following:  Wire,  over  2098 
tons  from  the  United  States;  steel  bars,  386  tons  from 
the  United  States,  and  heavy  shipments  from  England; 
sheets,  1382  tons  from  the  United  States  and  considera- 
ble shipments  from  England;  miscellaneous  iron  and 
steel  products,  over  1000  tons  from  the  United  States 
and  considerable  shipments  from  England,  Germany  and 
Belgium;  tin  plate,  510  tons  from  the  United  States. 

A  cable  from  Cuba  states  that  August  produced  no 
marked  changes  in  the  iron  and  steel  market  there. 
Practically  no  business  of  importance  is  being  trans- 
acted in  sugar  mill  machinery  owing  to  the  policy  of 
economy  being  followed. 

The  principal  iron  and  steel  works  of  Mexico,  located 
in  the  city  of  Monterey,  a  report  states,  anticipates  new 
workings  in  its  iron  deposits  in  the  State  of  Durango, 
due  to  the  prospective  demand  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts by  the  mining  industry. 
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Tablet  to  Commemorate  First  Production  of 
^ssemer  Steel  in  America 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  to 
occur  during  the  international  steel  exposition  and 
convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 
at  Detroit,  Oct.  2  to  7,  will  be  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze 
tablet  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  pioneers  of 
the  steel  industry  who  in  1864,  at  Wyandotte,  Mich., 
erecteU  the  first  Bessemer  steel  converter  used  com- 
mercially for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  in 
America.  This  tablet  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Detroit 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 
through  its  executive  committee  and  Messrs.  Atkin- 
son, Hamilton  and  McCloud,  acting  as  a  special  com- 
mittee 

The  site  of  the  Wyandotte  Iron  Works  where  Kelly's 
first  tilting  Bessemer  steel  converter  was  erected  is 
the  present  location  of  the  Wyandotte  public  library, 
and  permission  has  been  secured  from  the  library  board 
for  the  placing  of  this  tablet  on  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. It  will  be  24  x  36  in.  and  at  the  head  of  it  will  be 
a  bas  relief  of  the  original  converter. 

The  unveiling  exercises  will  probably  be  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  Oct.  5,  and  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan has  indicated  his  intentions  of  being  present,  and 
other  speakers  of  prominence  are  being  invited. 

The  erection  of  this  tablet  is  the  first  public  recog- 
nition of  the  achievements  of  William  Kelly  who  made 
his  first  Bessemer  steel  in  1847  and  finally  patented 
his  process  in  1856,  although  it  was  eight  years  later 
before  the  Wyandotte  Iron  Works  produced  the  first 
Bessemer  steel  for  commercial  purposes.  Shortly  be- 
fore Mr.  Kelly's  death,  he  said  to  his  children,  "The 
day  will  come  when  some  one  will  do  me  justice."  It 
remained  for  the  Detroit  chapter  of  the  American 
Society  for  Steel  Treating  to  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the 
process  that  caused  the  United  States  to  become  the 
supreme  steel-making  nation  in  the  world. 


Dinner  to  Harold  L.  Stevens 

Some  twenty-odd  Boston  iron  and  steel  representa- 
tives gave  an  informal  dinner  Thursday  evening,  .'Vug. 
31,  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  that  city,  in  honor  of  Harold 
L.  Stevens,  who  recently  resigned  as  New  England 
sales  manager,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  to  become  gen- 
eral sales  manager  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  Among  those  present  were:  W.  S.  Locke, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  C.  N.  Fitts  and  W.  B.  Douglas, 
New  England  Structural  Co.;  H.  O.  Russ;  R.  B.  San- 
derson, E.  P.  Sanderson  Co.;  C.  A.  Beale,  Alan  Wood 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  J.  G.  Andrews  and  M.  F.  Brown,  Bos- 
ton Bridge  Works;  A.  C.  Harvey,  A.  C.  Harvey  &  Co.; 
W.  H.  Hayes  and  C.  H.  Carter,  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.;  H.  G.  Porch,  Lukens  Steel  Co.;  H.  G.  Austin, 
Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  S.  Wiley  Wakenian,  Fore 
River  Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.;  George  Dennyven;  Frank  Sargent,  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co.;  R.  B.  Wallace  and  Frank  Brigham, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  and  W.  E.  Clark. 

Mr.  Austin  served  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Hayes  spoke 
in  behalf  of  those  present  and  those  unable  to  attend, 
wishing  Mr.  Stevens  success  in  the  new  field.  Mr.  Fitts 
and  Mr.  Carter  were  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


The  Basset  Process 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ougree- 
Marihaye  Co.,  Belgium,  Gustave  Trasenster,  chairman, 
mentioned  the  Basset  process,  which,  he  said,  had  al- 
ready yielded  satisfactory  results,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don /rou  and  Coal  Trades  Review.  The  production  of 
a  high  temperature  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  which  is 
the  basis  of  this  new  process,  represented  indisputable 
progress.  The  intentions  of  the  directors  had  been  to 
follow  very  closely  the  trials  which  were  being  con- 
tinued, and  to  secure  for  the  company  the  exclusive 
patent  rights  for  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  a  portion  of 
France.  Under  these  circumstances  the  company  had 
considered  it   advisable  to   participate   in  the  French 


company  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  f.  Among  other 
results  obtained  with  the  new  process,  the  speaker  said 
that  it  had  been  possible- to  abstract  the  metal  from  the 
ore,  leaving  only  1  per  cent  of  iron  in  the  slag.  Cer- 
tainly the  lining  of  the  furnace  was  not  yet  what  it 
ought  to  be. 


Henry  Marion  Howe  Medal  Founded  by  Steel 
Treaters 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Society 
for  Steel  Treating,  with  the  approval  of  Mrs.  Howe, 
has  set  aside  a  fund  from  the  treasury  of  the  So- 
ciety to  be  known  as  the  Henry  Marion  Howe  Fund, 
the  proceeds  from  which  will  apply  on  an  annual  medal 
to  be  known  as  the  Henry  Marion  Howe  Medal. 

The  medal  will  be  of  gold  and  will  be  presented  to 
the  author  of  the  paper  considered  of  highest  merit 
on  any  subject  within  the  field  covered  by  the  Society. 

The  establishment  of  this  medal  is  as  a  tribute  to 
the  exceptional  contributions  made  by  the  late  Doctor 
Howe  to  the  science  of  metallurgy,  and  in  this  way  the 
society  will  commemorate  annually  the  career  of  its 
distinguished  honorary  member. 

The  rules  governing  the  award  of  the  medal  will 
be  announced  during  the  international  steel  exposition 
and  convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating-  at  Detroit,  Oct.  2  to  7. 


Meeting  Committee  A-1  of  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials 

F.  M.  Waring  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co., 
Altoona,  Pa.,  chairman  of  committee  A-1  on  steel  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  has  is- 
sued a  call  for  a  meeting  of  his  full  committee  to  be 
held  at  Detroit,  Oct.  5  and  6,  during  the  international 
steel  exposition  and  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Steel  Treating.  The  following  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  October  5:  10:00  a.  m.,  sub-commit- 
tee II;  11:00  a.  m.,  sub-committee  XIV;  12:00  noon, 
sub-committee  VIII;  2:00  p.m.,  sub-committee  XIX. 

On  Friday  Oct.  6:  10:00  a.  m.,  advisory  committee 
of  committee  A-1;  11:00  a.  m.,  important  session  for 
purpos'j  of  effecting  an  organization  for  coming  year 
besides  discussion  of  the  work  before  the  committees 
and    the   hearing   of  committee   reports. 

.\11  of  the  meetings  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Statler, 
and  practically  all  of  the  134  members  are  expected 
to  be  present. 


Meeting  of  Drop  Forge  Supply  Association 

H.  N.  Taylor,  president,  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  and 
president  for  the  past  eight  j'ears  of  the  Drop  Forge 
Supply  Association,  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
holding  of  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  his  associa- 
tion during  the  international  steel  exposition  and  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 
and  the  American  Drop  Forging  Institute  in  Detroit. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  12:30  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3, 
in  the  General  Motors  Building. 


Engineers  Elected  to  Eye-Sight  Council 

Election  of  several  engineers  and  educators  to  the 
board  of  councillors  of  the  Eye-Sight  Conservation 
Council  of  America  is  announced  from  the  headquar- 
ters cf  the  Council  in  New  York.  Engineers  chosen 
include  Prof.  Joseph  E.  Roe,  head  of  the  department 
of  industrial  engineering.  New  York  University,  and 
Dr.  F.  C.  Caldwell,  professor  of  electrical  engineering, 
Ohio  State   University. 

ProTessor  Roe  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies  and  president  of  the 
Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.  Professor  Caldwell 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society.  Further  enlistment 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  engineering  profession  is 
being  planned  by  the  Council. 
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Trade  Commission  Objects  to  Merger 

Complaint  Filed  Against  Republic,  Midvale  and  Inland  Steel 

Companies  Conflicts  with  Position  of  Department  of 

Justice — Plans  for  Combining  Will  Proceed 


RY   L.  W.    MOFFETT 


Washington,  Sept.  5. — Issuance  last  Thursday  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  a  complaint  against 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  charging  that 
the  proposed  merger  of  these  interests  is  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  violation  of  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act,  was  expected,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  created  an  anomalous  position  as  be- 
tween the  commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  department,  in  its  report  to  the  Senate  on  July  21, 
gave  its  emphatic  approval  to  the  proposed  mergers  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co., 
as  well  as  of  the  three  companies  against  which  the 
commission  has  just  issued  a  complaint,  after  it  had 
taken  similar  action  with  regard  to  the  Bethlehem  and 
Lackawanna  companies.  While  it  is  true  that  the  re- 
port of  Attorney  General  Daugherty  was  confined  from 
a  point  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Sherman,  Clayton  and 
Webb-Pomerene  acts,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  proceeding  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
act,  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  the  course  of  com- 
menting on  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Midvale,  Repub- 
lic and  Inland  companies  (to  be  known  as  the  North 
American  Steel  Corporation)  said  that  there  is  but  one 
underlying  purpose  in  the  combination;  that  is,  to  en- 
able the  new  company  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  added:  "Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  in  restraint  of  trade  the  new  com- 
bination will  be  in  furtherance  of  trade."  A  simi- 
larly clean  bill  was  given  by  the  Department  to  the 
Bethlehem-Lackawanna  merger,  and  Samuel  Unter- 
myer,  in  one  of  his  attacks  on  the  Steel  Corporation, 
said  he  could  see  no  violation  of  law  in  the  mergers. 

,  But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  a  sharp 
dissent  from  its  newest  member.  Judge  Vernon  W.  Van 
Fleet,  only  followed  its  own  precedent  and  did  the  ex- 
pected in  issuing  the  complaint.  Chairman  Gaskill,  in 
explaining  his  attitude  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  legal- 
istic disquisition,  and  asserting  the  views  are  his  own 
and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  commission,  seeks  to 
justify  the  complaint  on  a  matter  of  public  policy.  Judge 
Van  Fleet  directly  challenges  this  view  and  supports 
that  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  which  Mr. 
Van  Fleet  was  formerly  associated,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  merger  is  in  the  public  interest.  Law- 
yers who  have  studied  the  documents  of  Chairman  Gas- 
kill  and  Commissioner  Van  Fleet,  both  of  whom  are 
admittedly  able  attorneys,  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  latter  in  this  case  expresses  much  the  sounder  law. 

The  statement  of  Commissioner  Van  Fleet,  tart  in 
its  tone  at  different  points,  speaking  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  as  the  chief  competitor  of  the 
respondents,  says  the  former  controls  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  steel  business  of  the  country,  as  against  a  pos- 
sible 7%  per  cent  of  the  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland 
companies.  He  adds:  "We  seek  to  prevent  this  small 
combined  competition.  We  strain  at  the  gnat  and  swal- 
low the  camel."  This  observation  is  made  after  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  violate  the 
Sherman  act. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  majority  members  of  the  commission   and  the  De- 
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partment  of  Justice,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the 
possible  course  of  the  proceedings.  Should  they  reach 
the  Supreme  Court,  jurisdiction  before  that  tribunal  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  would  rest  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Solicitor  General  of  the  depart- 
ment, acting  under  the  Attorney  General,  can  assign 
any  attorneys  he  sees  fit.  While  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  might  defer  to  the  Trade  Commission  and  select 
counsel  from  that  body,  he  could  select  counsel  from 
the  department,  which  has  approved  of  the  proposed  mer- 
gers so  far  as  the  Sherman,  Clayton  and  Webb-Pomer- 
ene acts  are  concerned.  Going  further,  the  department, 
taking  a  view  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  commis- 
sion, said  they  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  or  favor 
"public  policy." 

The  commission  announced  that  the  Midvale,  Repub- 
lic and  Inland  companies  are  given  30  days  within 
which  to  file  answers.  In  the  formal  complaint  it  is 
stated  that  Oct.  20  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  when  a 
hearing  will  be  had  on  the  complaint  so  that  the  re- 
spondents may  "show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be 
entered  by  said  commission  requiring  you  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  violation  of  the  law  charged  in  this 
complaint." 


Merger  Plans  Will  Proceed 

Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  of  the  law  firm  of  Chad- 
bourne,  Babbitt  &  Wallace,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
figures  in  the  negotiations  that  brought  the  steel  com- 
panies into  agreement  last  spring,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  Attorney  General  has  reported 
favorably  on  the  proposed  merger,  and  all  of  the  emi- 
nent counsel  whose  opinion  has  been  sought  have  ap- 
proved the  project  as  entirely  legal,  the  three  inter- 
ested concerns  have  authorized  me  to  announce  that 
they  intend  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  steps  to  make 
the  project  effective." 

In  their  decision  the  three  companies  are  following 
the  precedent  set  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  which  after  receiving 
a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Attorney  General  are 
proceeding  to  consummate  the  merger  of  those  two 
companies. 

Commissioner  Van  Fleet's  Reasons 

Commissioner  Van  Fleet  in  voting  against  the  issue 
of  the  complaint,  filed  the  following  memorandum  set- 
ting out  the  reasons  for  his  dissent. 

In  the  matter  of  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  Inland  Steel  Co. 

In  this  case  the  salient  facts  are  that  one  corpora- 
tion competitor  of  the  respondents  controls  about  45 
per  cent  of  the  steel  business  of  the  country;  that  the 
proposed  merger  if  consummated  would  control  about 
7%  per  cent  of  such  business  and  the  other  so-called 
independents  would  control  about  47%  per  cent  of  such 
business;  that  the  proposed  merger  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  acquisition  of  the  physical  assets  of  the 
constituent  corporations  and  not  by  the  acquisition  of 
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their  shares  or  share  capital.  The  plants,  of  respondents 
are  widely  separated,  being  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  competition  be- 
tween them  as  there  is  between  them  and  their  chief 
competitor  and  between  them  and  all  other  independ- 
ents. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  proposed  merger 
would  do  away  with  competition  between  the  merging 
companies.  This  must  be  the  case  in  all  mergers  of 
competing  companies.  It  is  plain  under  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
cisions have  now  become  so  well  linown  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  cite  them,  that  it  is  not  every  lessening 
of  competition  that  is  against  the  Sherman  law,  but 
only  that  which  is  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade 
and  in  the  ease  of  the  United  States  vs.  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  a  combination  controlling  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  steel  business,  was 
held  not  to  be  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  nor  a 
monopoly.  If  this  is  so— and  it  is  the  law  of  the  land 
as  long  as  such  decision  stands — it  cannot  well  be  ar- 
gued that  the  proposed  merger  is  against  such  law. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  contended  that 
the  proposed  merger  in  within  the  inhibition  of  the 
Sherman  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
My  personal  idea  is  that  the  decisions  of  that  court  are 
of  binding  effect  upon  us.  The  Clayton  act  provides 
that  "no  corporation  engaged  in  commerce  shall  ac- 
quire, directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  another  corporation 
engaged  also  in  commerce,  where  the  effect  of  such 
acquisition  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition 
between  the  corporation  whose  stock  is  so  acquired  and 
the  corporation  making  the  acquisition,  or  to  restrain 
such  commerce  in  any  section  or  community,  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of  commerce." 

Far-Reaching  Act 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  is  much  more  far-reach- 
ing than  the  Sherman  act  in  cases  coming  within  its 
provisions  for  the  reason  that  it  prohibits  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  between  the  corporations  them- 
selves, and  if  its  language  were  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude every  combination  however  effected,  it  would  pro- 
hibit all  combinations  of  competing  businesses. 

In  such  case  and  under  such  construction,  the  Sher- 
man act  would  become  obsolete.  There  would  be  no 
need  ever  to  resort  to  it  because  always  the  combina- 
tion, though  it  did  not  contravene  its  provisions,  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  act.  So  the 
Clayton  act  specifically  limits  its  operation  to  a  case 
where  the  combination  is  effected  by  the  acquisition  of 
shares  or  share  capital,  thus  under  the  well  known 
maxim  of  statutory  construction  "expressio  unius,"  etc., 
excluding  its  application  to  any  other  state  of  facts. 
Thus  it  seems  plain  that  the  proposed  merger  does  not 
come  within  the  inhibition  of  either  the  Sherman  act 
or  the  Clayton  act.  The  Attorney  General  in  an 
opinion,  recently  rendered  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  response  to  a  resolution,  has  held  that  the 
proposed  combination  is  not  in  violation  of  either  of 
these  acts.  While  such  opinion  is  not  of  binding  effect 
on  this  commission,  I  think  it  is  sound  and  entitled  to 
great  weight.  But  it  is  argued  that  the  proposed  mer- 
ger comes  within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act 
as  a  method  of  unfair  competition  because  said  act  pro- 
hibits all  methods  which  are  against  public  policy  and 
it  is  argued  that  the  proposed  merger  is  against  public 
policy  as  declared  in  the  Clayton  act.  I  concede  that 
all  methods  of  competition  which  are  against  public 
policy  are  to  be  deemed  unfair  and  within  the  act. 

Lessening  Competition 

It  is  contended  because  the  Clayton  act  prohibits 
mergers  which  substantially  lessen  competition  between 
the  merging  companies,  under  certain  conditions,  that 
this  is  a  declaration  of  public  policy  to  prevent  such 
mergers  under  all  conditions.  In  other  words,  we  are 
to  reach  down  into  the  Clayton  act  and  take  a  part 
therefrom  and  supplementing  it  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act,  make  that   un.'awful  which  is  not  de- 


clared to  be  unlawful  by  the  act  itself.  It  is  contended 
that  such  a  merger  is  against  public  policy.  Who  says 
so?  Congress  did  not  say  so.  It  said  that  such  merger 
.should  be  unlawful  only  when  accomplished  by  the 
acquisition  of  shares  or  share  capital.  If  its  intent  had 
been  to  make  it  against  public  policy  to  combine  in  any 
other  manner,  it  would  have  said  so.  It  might  have 
used  the  words  "capital  assets"  or  "by  any  means,"  or 
"in  any  other  manner,"  but  it  did  not. 

It  seems  to  remain  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  do  this,  thus  making  the  inhibition  of  the  act 
apply  to  a  state  of  facts  not  enacted  by  Congress.  Thus 
adding  to  the  law  provisions  Congress  did  not  make. 
Thus  making  that  unlawful  Congress  did  not  make  un- 
lawful. Thus  in  plain  terms  judicially  legislating. 
There  was  a  well  defined  purpose  in  the  Clayton  act, 
namely,  to  prevent  secret  combinations  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  and  a  reference  to  the  debate  over  the  bill 
clearly  demonstrates  this  and  clearly  shows  it  did  not 
have  in  mind  the  prohibition  of  the  merging  of  compet- 
ing companies  under  all  circumstances.  I  do  not  think 
any  support  for  this  theory  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Beechnut  case.  The  argument  is  that  in  that  case, 
although  there  was  no  violation  of  the  Sherman  act  in 
terms  because  no  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  yet 
the  court  held  the  acts  unlawful  which  were  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  that  act  as  against  public  policy.  But 
the  acts  inhibited  by  the  Sherman  act  are  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  have  been  unlawful  at  common  law. 
Acts  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  and  tending 
to  create  monopoly  have  always  been  against  the  com- 
mon law  and  consequently  against  public  policy,  so  that 
this  public  policy  exists  although  the  terms  of  the  Sher- 
man act  are  not  violated. 

A    Different   Case 

But  the  case  of  the  Clayton  act  is  different.  It  has 
never  been  per  se  unlawful,  nor  against  the  common 
law  for  two  or  more  competing  businesses  to  combine, 
thus  substantially  lessening  competition  between  them. 
In  and  of  itself  without  more  such  a  combination  has 
always  been  legal.  It  is  only  when  it  goes  further  and 
results  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  or  tends  to 
create  a  monopoly  that  it  becomes  unlawful  unless  it 
also  comes  within  all  the  terms  of  the  Clayton  act.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  elimination  of  competition  between 
merging  corporations  never  having  heretofore  been 
illegal,  it  cannot  be  made  illegal  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  As  said  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Gratz  case:  "The  words  unfair  methods 
of  competition  ....  are  clearly  inapplicable  to 
practices  never  heretofore  regarded  as  opposed  to  good 
morals  because  characterized  by  deception,  bad  faith, 
fraud  or  oppression,  or  as  against  public  policy  because 
of  their  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder  competi- 
tion or  create  monopoly." 

The  usual  method  of  procedure  has  been  somewhat 
varied  in  this  case  in  that  a  full  hearing  was  given 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  complaint. 

Would  Prevent  Economies 

What  I  deem  to  be  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  has 
been  made  with  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  law.  It 
appears  that  the  chief  competitor  of  the  respondents  is 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  controlling  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  steel  business  of  the  country  as 
against  a  possible  7%  per  cent  of  the  combined  respon- 
dents. This  great  corporation  is  reputed  to  be  probably 
the  most  efficiently  managed  ousiness  concern  in  the 
world.     It  has  vast  power,  albeit  wisely  administered. 

It  can  produce  a  ton  of  steel  at  from  $3  to  $5  a  ton 
cheaper  than  its  competitors.  It  would  seem  that  the 
so-called  independents  exist  by  its  wise  tolerance.  It 
evidently  dominates  the  trade.  Yet  in  such  a  condition 
of  affairs,  we  seek  to  prevent  this  comparatively  insig- 
nificant combination,  whose  object  plainly  is  to  effect 
economies.  That  such  a  combination  could  if  it  wished 
restrain  trade  or  create  a  monopoly  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The   one   does   exist.      We   seek    to   prevent   this 
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small  combined  competition.    We  strain  at  the  gnat  and 
swallow  the  camel. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  dissent  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  majority  in  this  case. 

VERNON    W.    VAN   FLEET, 

Commissioner. 

Commissioner  Gaskill's  Statement 

Commissioner  Gaskill  filed  the  following  memoran- 
dum expressing  the  reasons  underlying  his  vote  to  issue 
the  complaint: 

In  the  matter  of  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  a7id  Inland  Steel  Co. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pending  proceedings  of  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Co.,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  Inland 
Steel  Co.,  looking  to  a  combination  or  merger,  are  in 
violation  of  law,  and  that  action  by  the  commission  in 
respect  thereof  is  in  the  public  interest,  has  issued  a 
complaint  against  these  three  companies  stating  its 
charges  in  that  regard.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
should  consider  that  an  expression  of  the  reasons 
underlying  my  vote  for  such  action  would  be  prema- 
ture lest  it  be  mistakenly  accepted  as  a  binding  declara- 
tion controlling  my  fmal  judgment.  Such  a  statement 
more  properly  accompanies  the  commission's  decision 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  case. 

But  the  circumstances  are  peculiar.  The  case,  like 
that  of  the  complaint  against  the  Bethlehem-Lacka- 
wanna  combination,  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
parties  involved  and  to  the  public.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  in  a  careful  and  learned 
opinion,  has  advised  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
that  the  companies  involved  are  not  acting  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  law.  With  due  deference  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General  refrains  from  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  application  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act. 
Nevertheless,  the  distinction  is  not  clear  to  the  general 
public,  nor  yet  to  the  whole  of  the  legal  fraternity. 

Views   Differ   Widely 

The  views  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  state  of  the 
law  applicable  in  this  instance  apparently  differ  widely 
from  those  which  are  held  by  counsel  for  the  sevei-al 
respondents  since  neither  their  briefs  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  nor  their  arguments  in  con- 
ference, were  directed  along  these  lines.  It  seems 
proper  therefore  that  I  should  state  my  view  of  the 
applicable  law  in  order  that  counsel  may  be  fully  in- 
formed and  may  direct  the  case  upon  the  complaint  in 
such  manner  that  the  commission  will  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  their  consideration  of  the  possible  aspect  of 
the  law,  which  is  now  suggested. 

The  Sherman  law  is  both  a  declaration  that  re- 
straint of  trade  and  monopoly  are  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  certain  specified 
methods  of  accomplishing  either  of  the  unlawful  ob- 
jects. This  definition  of  unlawful  methods  is  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  scope  of  that  law.  And  so  in  a  great 
bodj^  of  decisions  upon  the  Sherman  law,  the  judicial 
function  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  method 
rather  than  object,  to  determine  whether  the  method 
under  examination  is  within  the  limitations  created  by 
the  legislative  definitions. 

Under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act,  on  the 
contrary,  the  question  is  solely  related  to  the  nature 
or  character  of  the  object.  If  that  is  unlawful,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  the  method  used  to  accomplish  it  may  be. 
This  is  the  great  and  controlling  distinction  between 
the  two  laws. 

The  Federal  Trade  Act 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  reads 
in  its  significant  part  as  follows:  "Unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  commerce  are  hereby  declared  unlawful 
*  *  *  The  commission  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed 
to  prevent  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations,  except 
banks,  and  common  carriers,  subject  to  the  acts  to  reg- 
ulate commerce,  from  using  unfair  methods  of  competi- 


tion." In  this  all  inclusive  declaration  is  <'ondemnation 
of  all  and  every  method  of  establishing  unfair  competi- 
tion. There  is  no  limitation  created  by  legislative  def- 
inition as  there  is  in  the  Sherman  law.  Congress  de- 
clined the  attempt  to  define  unfair  competition,  or  to 
specify  the  methods  which  are  to  be  prohibited.  It 
placed  this  duty  of  interpretive  definition  upon  the 
commission  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  The  com- 
mission as  an  administrative  body  must  determine  in 
the  first  instance  whether  a  given  action  is  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  and  upon  review  the  court  de- 
termines not  whether  it  would  have  reached  the  sam& 
conclusion  had  it  been  sitting  in  place  of  the  conimis^ 
sion,  but  whether  the  commission  was  permitted  under 
the  law  to  reach  the  conclusion  which  it  stated. 

There  was  no  need  for  any  other  form  of  legisla^ 
tion.  As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  stated  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Gratz  case,  "What  Section  5  declares, 
unlawful  is  not  unfair  competition.  That  had  been 
unlawful  before.  What  that  section  made  unlawful 
were  'unfair  methods  of  competition';  that  is,  the 
method  or  means  by  which  an  unlawful  end  might  be 
accomplished." 

What  is  the  unlawful  end,  object,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  act  which  may  not  be  accom- 
plished by  any  method? 

Unfair  Methods  Defined 

Explaining  the  phrase  "unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion," Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  speaking  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gratz  case,  said: 

"The  words  'unfair  methods  of  competition'  are  not 
defined  by  the  statute  and  their  exact  meaning  is  in. 
dispute.  .  .  .  They  are  clearly  inapplicable  to  prac- 
tices never  heretofore  regarded  as  opposed  to  good 
morals  because  characterized  by  deception,  bad  faith, 
fraud  or  oppression,  or  as  against  public  policy  because 
of  their  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder  competi- 
tion or  create  monopoly." 

If  we  set  aside  as  not  bearing  upon  the  question 
now  under  consideration,  that  part  of  this  statement 
which  refers  to  practices  contrary  to  good  morals,  and 
cancel  the  double  negatives  so  as  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  court 
for  determining  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  unlawful 
object  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
act  is: 

"The  words  'unfair  methods  of  competition'  are  ap- 
plicable to  practices  heretofore  regarded  as  against 
public  policy  because  of  their  dangerous  tendency  un- 
duly to  hinder  competition  or  create  monopoly." 

The  word  "heretofore"  cannot  be  construed  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  act  to  specific  prior  definitions 
either  in  law  or  judicial  decisions.  It  is  merely  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  public  morals  and  public  policy 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  the  standards  of  fair 
competition.  To  apply  it  literally  and  strictly  is  to 
make  section  5  merely  a  confirmation  of  a  series  of 
judicial  precedents.  The  act  must  include  all  methods 
which  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  public  morals  and 
public  policy.  And  manifestly,  it  must  at  least  be  broad 
enough  to  include  subsequent  legislative  declarations 
of  public  policy. 

Section  5,  in  so  far  as  it  is  now  applicable,  may  then 
be  stated  thus,  "Any  method  which  is  against  public 
policy  because  of  its  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to 
hinder  competition,  is  unlawful." 

Sherman  Law   Declaratory 

The  Sherman  law  is  declaratory  of  public  policy, 
coming  within  even  the  most  limited  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "heretofore."  Therefore,  whatever 
method  is  used  to  accomplish  an  object  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  as  declared  in  that  act,  may  be  "prevented" 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act.  Not  as  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  law  and  for  that  reason  an 
unfair  method  of  competition,  but  being  in  contraven- 
tion of  public  policy  as  declared  in  the  Sherman  law, 
it  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  act. 

In  the  Beechnut  case,  the  commission  avowedly  put 
its  complaint  outside  the  Sherman  act  by  stipulating 
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that  there  was  no  contract  present  in  that  case.  The 
respondent  practically  argued  that  unless  the  Sherman 
law  applied,  the  order  of  the  commission  should  be  re- 
versed. The  court  said,  "The  Sherman  act  is  not  in- 
volved here  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  a  declaration 
of  public  policy  to  be  considered  in  determining  what 
are  unfair  methods  of  competition,  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  empowered  to  condemn  and  sup- 
press." 

The  Clayton  law  stands  with  reference  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  act  in  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tionship as  the  Sherman  law.  It  is  a  declaration  of 
public  policy  which  is  to  be  considered  in  determining 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 

That  it  was  passed  subsequent  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act  cannot  foreclose  the  commission  from 
looking  to  the  Clayton  act  for  declarations  of  public 
policy.  Even  if  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  any  of  its 
specific  provisions  as  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  the 
specific  previsions  of  the  Sherman  law,  what  langruage 
of  section  5,  permitting  the  commission  to  accept  the 
public  policy  of  the  Sherman  act,  precludes  it  from  re- 
garding the  Clayton  act  in  like  manner? 

Public  Policy  Involved 

The  Clayton  law,  like  the  Sherman  law,  is  a  declara- 
tion of  public  policy  with  definition  of  specific  methods 
which  are  prohibited.  But  these  definitions,  while  they 
are  limitations  upon  the  application  of  the  act  in  which 
they  appear,  are  not  limitations  upon  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act,  nor  do 
they  define  its  scope.  Because  the  act  confers  juris- 
diction in  part  upon  the  commission,  it  may  in  a  given 
case  proceed  to  issue  a  complaint  founded  on  the  Clay- 
ton law.  In  which  case,  the  facts  charged  and  proven 
must  conform  with  the  specific  definition  of  that  act's 
prohibition.  But  if  the  public  policy  of  that  act  is  con- 
travened by  the  use  of  a  method  not  specifically  out- 
lined in  the  act,  the  invasion  of  the  public  policy  may 
be  prevented  none  the  less,  under  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission to  prevent  the  use  of  all  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  In  such  case  the  Supreme  Court  might 
well  say  of  the  Clayton  law,  as  it  said  of  the  Sherman 
law  in  the  Beechnut  case,  "The  Clayton  law  is  not  in- 
volved here  e.\cept  in  so  far  as  it  shows  a  declaration 
of  public  policy  to  be  considered  in  determining  what 
are  unfair  methods  of  competition,  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  empowered  to  condemn  and  sup- 
press." 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  act  prohibits  the  substan- 
tial lessening  of  competition  between  competing  cor- 
porations or  the  restraint  of  trade  in  any  section  or 
community  or  the  creation  of  monopoly  of  any  line  of 
commerce  where  any  one  of  these  conditions  may  be 
the  effect  of  any  direct  or  indirect  acquisition  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  one 
competitor  by  another  or  of  two  or  more  competitors  by 
a  third  competitor. 

Three  Competing  Companies 

In  the  pending  case  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  each 
of  the  three  companies  is  a  competitor  of  the  other  two. 
It  is  apparent  that  by  the  consummation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings now  under  way  all  competition  between  them 
will  cease.  The  contention  is  that  the  Clayton  act  has 
no  application  because  the  plan  does  not  contemplate 
the  acquisition  of  any  "stock  or  other  share  capital," 
but  will  be  carried  out  by  a  purchase  of  assets.  In 
other  words,  the  public  policy  declared  in  the  Clayton 
law  may  be  ignored  and  competition  between  competing 
corporations  be  entirely  eliminated  because  it  is  not 
done  by  the  specific  method  prohibited  in  that  statute. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  continuing  application  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  to  any 
method  which  contravenes  public  policy  whenever  and 
however  properly  declared,  because  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency unduly  to  hinder  competition,  the  argument 
might  be  sound.  The  Beechnut  case  probably  could  not 
have  been  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion  under 
the  Sherman  law  because  there  was  no  contract,  com- 
bination  or   conspiracy   present.      If   the    Clayton    law 


stood  alone,  upon  the  facts  stated,  I  question  whether 
the  appearance  of  a  violation  of  that  law  appears  in 
the  instant  case  and  doubt  whether  the  commission 
could  proceed  as  for  a  violation  of  that  law. 

The  Federal  Trade  Act 

But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  has  provided 
as  an  administrative  agency  equipped  with  an  inter- 
pretive discretion,  operative  between  the  legislative  act 
and  the  judicial  review,  authorized  to  take  notice  of  all 
declarations  of  public  policy  in  the  field  of  free  and 
fair  competition  and  to  prevent  the  usg  of  any  and  all 
methods  whether  specifically  defined  by  statute  or  not, 
which,  because  of  a  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to 
hinder  competition,  contravene  the  public  policy  where- 
ever  found  to  be  authoritatively  declared. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  law  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  Sherman  law  or 
the  Clayton  law  have  been  or  will  be  violated  by  the 
proposed  merger.  The  public  policy  as  declared  in  the 
Clayton  law  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  proceedings 
under  consideration.  That  fact  appearing,  in  my  view 
of  the  law,  the  issue  of  a  complaint  under  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act,  is  indicated  as  the 
necessary  and  proper  procedure.  For  it  is  that  act,  if 
any,  which  has  been  violated  by  the  pending  merger  of 
these  three  companies. 

I  do  not  commit  myself  to  adherence  to  this  view 
on  final  decision.  It  is  the  line  of  thought  which  has 
led  me  to  vote  for  the  issue  of  a  complaint.  I  shall 
await  the  arguments  of  learned  counsel  with  much  in- 
terest and  I  hope,  an  open  mind.  Of  course  this  is 
merely  an  individual  expression.  It  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  commission — nor  to  any  other  commis- 
sioner. NELSON   B.  GASKILL, 

Commissioner. 


Broadening   Control   of  Railroad   Shipments 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — Broadening  its  scope  of  con- 
trol under  its  car  service  No.  24,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  last  Thursday  brought  all  railroads 
under  its  scope  when  it  directed  those  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  give  priority  and  preference  to 
the  movement  of  food  for  human  consumption,  feed  for 
live  stock,  live  stock,  perishable  products  and  fuel  and 
to  return  empty  cars  intended  to  be  used  to  carry  these 
commodities.  The  order  previously  covered  railroads 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  only.  The  order  possesses 
the  possibilities  of  delaying  shipments  of  iron  and  steel 
and  other  products  not  included  in  the  priority  classifi- 
cation mentioned. 

At  the  time  this  order  was  issued,  the  Federal  Fuel 
Distributer  announced  details  for  the  expedition  of  the 
movement  of  coal  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
statement  being  made  that  the  plan  was  intended  to  be 
put  into  effect  on  Monday,  Sept.  4  with  the  hope  that 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  may  be  started  lakeward  this 
week. 

The  circular  points  out  that  amendment  No.  4  to 
service  order  No.  23  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission transfers  lake  coal  from  class  3  to  class  2  and 
covers  all  bituminous  coal  consig^ied  to  pools,  or  large 
cargo,  or  bunkerage  coal,  at  any  port  on  Lake  Erie  for 
transshipment  by  water  to  ports  above  Lake  Erie. 
Pool  coal  will  be  consigned  to  the  Ore  and  Coal  Ex- 
change at  Lake  Erie  ports,  but  under  the  rules  of  the 
exchange,  may  not  be  so  consigned  until  a  permit  has 
been  issued  by  the  exchange  admitting  the  coal  to  the 
pools. 

A.  W.  Gregg,  general  superintendent,  the  Whiting 
Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  will  address  the  first  fall 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club  at  the  City 
Club,  Chicago,  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  9.  He  will  dis- 
cuss molding  sand,  the  condition  of  foundry  floors  and 
various  labor  saving  devices  in  the  foundry. 


The  Magma  Copper  Co.,  Superior,  Ariz.,  is  planning 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  from  300  to  600 
tons  per  day,  and  to  erect  a  smelter.  It  expects  the 
initial  capacity  to  b«  about  500  tons  per  day. 
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Charts  Showing  Condition  of  IJrick  Industry 

.Monthly  charts  compiled  by  the  Refractories  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  giving  the  production,  ship- 
ments, stocks,  new  orders,  unlilled  orders  and  cancella- 
tions of  fire  clay  and  silica  brick,  expressed  in  percent- 
ages of  the  monthly  economical  producing  capacity  of 
the  membership  of  that  organization,  for  the  month  of 
July,  has  been  issued.  Since  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
duction of  these  refractories  finds  its  way  into  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  and  that  industry  lost  ground  as  to 
plant  operations  in  July,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  report  should  make 
a  rather  unfavorable  showing  as 
compared  with  the  two  previous 
months,  when  the  effect  of  the  coal 
strike  was  not  being  seriously  felt 
and  bad  railroad  transportation 
conditions  were  still  in  the  future. 

As  of  July  31,  stocks  of  fire 
clay  brick  were  about  201  per  cent 
of  monthly  economical  producing 
capacity,  against  about  193  per 
cent  a  month  before;  production  at 
the  end  of  July  was  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent,  against  61  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  July  ship- 
ments were  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  previous  month,  or 
approximately  59  per  cent.  Un- 
filled orders  were  boosted  to  87  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  70  per  cent 
in  June,  this  being  ascribable  to 
the  inability  of  Southern  manufac- 
turers to  ship  freely  on  account  of 
railroad  congestion  and  a  slowing 
down  in  specifications  on  orders  in 
other  sections.  Cancellations  were 
equal  to  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
monthly  economical  capacity,  or 
about  the  same  as  in  June. 

Stocks  of  silica  brick,  as  of 
July  31,  were  about  138  per  cent 
of  monthly  producing  capacity, 
against  142  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
June;  production  41  per  cent, 
against  42  per  cent;  shipments  146 
per  cent,  against  139  per  cent;  un- 
filled orders  75  per  cent,  against 
74  per  cent,  and  new  orders  59  per 
cent,  against  51  per  cent.  There 
were  cancellations  in  July  equiva- 
lent to  3  per  cent  of  monthly  ca- 
pacity, as  contrasted  with  none  in 
June. 


and  Saturday  of  week  before  last,  as  coal  began  to 
flow  in  volume  from  the  mines  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
last  week  opened  with  loadings  of  30,054  cars  on  Mon- 
day. A  decline  to  approximately  28,000  cars  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  marked  the  first  tightening  of  car 
supply.  On  Thursday  additional  shipments  began  from 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  loadings  reached  29,027 
cars.  Complaints  of  lack  of  cars  already  have  been 
received  from  the  union  districts  of  eastern  Ohio  and 
northern  West  Virginia.  One  week  previously  it  was 
the  supply  of  mine  labor;  now  it  is  transportation. 
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Large  Increase  in 
Coal  Output 

Washington,  Sept.  5.  —  Soft 
coal  production  for  the  week  of 
Aug.  28-Sept.  5  took  a  decided  and 
expected  upward  turn,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  estimating  that  it 
amounted   to  9,200,000  or  possibly 

9,700,000  tons.  It  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  result  of 
the  resumption  of  mining  operations  under  the  Cleve- 
land agreement.  For  the  week  preceding  the  output 
was  6,700,000  tons,  so  that  the  gain  aggregated  between 
2,500,000  and  3,000,000  tons.  It  emphasizes  more  than 
ever  that  the  problem  now  faced  by  the  country  is  one 
of  transportation  more  than  of  bituminous  production. 
Concern  as  to  an  adequate  sujyjly  of  soft  coal  now  has 
passed,  but  legislation  looking  to  distribution  under 
Government  authority,  wath  priorities  over  car  move- 
ments, has  in  mind  the  proper  distribution  of  soft  coal. 
There  are  those  who  think  legislation  of  any  kind  now 
IS  unnecessary,  but  the  Government  apparently  fears 
tHat  many  industries,  as  well  as  households,  would  be 
deprived  of  coal  by  unduly  heavy  shipments  to  some 
sources  not  given  preferred  ratings. 

The  rapid  gain  in  output  is  indicated  by  the  daily 
carloadings.     Following   a    sharp    increase   on    Friday 
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Unfilled  Orders,  New  Orders  and  Cancellations,  Fire  Clay  Briok 


With  the  accumulation  of  orders  for  steel  products, 
particularly  rails,  the  plant  of  the  Monterey  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Monterey,  Mexico,  is  being  taxed  almost  to 
capacity.  It  is  announced  that  the  limited  output  will 
be  increased  to  600  tons  within  a  short  time.  At  pres- 
ent the  number  of  employees  has  risen  to  3500,  and  an 
increment  of  1500  will  be  set  at  work  as  soon  as  the 
fourth  open-hearth  furnace  is  ready  for  operation.  It 
is  also  announced  that  the  plant  of  the  Monterey  Wire 
Nail  Co.,  which  was  established  by  St.  Louis  interests, 
is  once  more  in  operation  and  will  soon  be  running  to 
capacity. 


Stove  and  furnace  manufacturers  in  Detroit  report 
a  heavy  demand  for  gas  stoves,  with  furnace  sales  be- 
low anticipation.  This  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  build- 
ing conditions  which  are  badly  hampered  by  lack  of 
brick  and  cement. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Fall  Heavily 

Drop  26  Per  Cent  Below  June,  and  July  Shows  Smaller 

Than  Any  Other  Month  Smce  Fehi-uary — 

Japan  Buys  Less  Here 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  5.— Exports  of  iron  and  steel  in 
July  showed  a  sharp  decline  to  157,169  gross  tons,  val- 
ued at  $14,611,590,  and  were  the  lowest  for  the  current 
year,  or  since  December,  1921,  when  the  total  was^  134,- 
415  tons.  Compared  with  June,  the  decrease  was  o5  126 
tons,  or  26  per  cent.  The  falling  off  is  attributed  to 
restricted  buying  by  foreign  sources,  especially  Japan, 
and  to  the  hampered  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  m- 


Exports,  Jamuiry,  1920,  to  Jvly,  1922,  iTiclusive 


All  Iron 
and  Steel 

Calendar  year  1919...  4,239,837 

January.  1920   333,601 

February     308. ISa 

March    417,216 

April     395,120 

May    420,359 

June    402,707 

Fiscal    year    1920 4,212,732 

July    458,866 

August     431.484 

September    409,200 

October    452,015 

November   434,297 

December    498,765 

Calendar  year  1920.  .  .  4,961.851 

January,    1921     547,394 

February     393,328 

March    230,635 

April    162,592 

May    142.551 

June  119,081 

Fiscal    vcar    1921 4,168.619 

July    86,523 

August     75,827 

September    95.169 

October    106.582 

November   122,290 

December    134.415 

Calendar  year  1921 .  .  .  2,213,042 

January.  1922    160,920 

February    133,975 

March    208.843 

April    198,830 

May    230,062 

June     • 212.295 

Fiscal  year    1922 1,721,418 

July    157,169 


dustry  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  fuel  and  rail 
situation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Canada,  normally 


Destination  of  July,  1922.  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Lots 
of  500   Tons  or  More 


-Gross  Tons > 

Pig   Semi-finished 

Iron 

Material 

309,682 

258,907 

18,468 

19,937 

15.739 

22,693 

22,740 

30,444 

14,608 

19,032 

13,032 

16,370 

17,075 

29,811 

248,126 

288,766 

29,647 

17.243 

22,645 

20,920 

22.724 

18.113 

17,296 

11,853 

13,929 

7,042 

10,055 

3,415 

217,958 

216,873 

3,710 

315 

1,307 

92 

2,320 

1,023 

1.234 

678 

2,541 

749 

1,689 

1,106 

129,541 

82,549 

2,744 

363 

2,424 

2,447 

3,078 

1,318 

2,830 

153 

1,299 

1,869 

2,550 

250 

28,305 

10.363 

1,043 

4,683 

1,430 

6,627 

2,724 

10.002 

2,750 

9.376 

3,897 

13,091 

1.996 

13,178 

28.330 

63,127 

1,943 

10,149 

Country  .Gross  Tons 

Canada   48.010 

Japan    37,585 

Cuba   11,414 

Brazil    7,B39 

Argentina    7,538 

Mexico    5,140 

Great     Britain 4,273 

Colombia   3,799 

British   India    3,677 

Phinpplncs    3,628 

China    3,171 

Australia   2.839 

British   South  Africa.  2,804 


Country  Gross  Tons 

Peru    2,414 

Chile 1.882 

Hongkong    1.861 

Chosen     (Korea) 1.186 

Honduras   991 

JJutch   East  Indies...  943 

Kwangtung    732 

Portuguese    E.    Africa  699 

Venezuela    604 

Uruguay     603 

Guatemala   538 

Ecuador 501 


Countries  of  Conaumptton 


The   principal   countries    of   consumption   of   some    of   the 
leading  iron  and  steel  products  exported  in  July,   1922,  were 


as  follows : 

Plates 

Canada 3,760 

Hongkons    1,40S 

Steel  Raila 

Japan    16,886 

Cuba   4,584 

Canada  2,364 


the  largest  consumer  outside  of  the  United  States,  of 
American  iron  and  steel,  again  took  first  place  in  July, 
after  this  rank  had  been  held  for  a  long  period  by 
Japan.      Exports   to   these   countries '  were   48,010   and 


Black  Steel  Sheets 

Japan    8.152 

Canada    3,526 

Harbid  Wire 

Argentina     2.657 

West   Indies    1,705 

Central   America    . .  893 

Australia   708 


Number  and  Values  of  Machine  Tools  Exported  in 
June  and  July 

^June,  1922— ^  ^July.  1922-, 

Number  Value  Number  Value 

Lathes     64      ?84,198  76  $61,443 

Boring   and   drilling   machines      273        68,580  65  28,059 

Planers,    shapers   and    Blotters        45       52,280  26  33,881 

Bending  and  power  presses..         32       31,531  18  7,351 

Gear  cutters    15        15,937  37  25.791 

Milling  machines    39        51.622  25  27,597 

Sawing    machines     24          6,678  12  1,013 

Thread     cutting     and     screw 

machines     33        17,290  24  16,756 

Punching    and    shearing    ma- 
chines             62        20,685  31  9,581 

Power  hammers    38          3,162  12  8,973 

Rolling  machines    1              585  20  129,881 

Wire-drawing  machines    139          3,152  2  2,475 

Polishing  and  burnishing  ma- 

.  chines    4             894  1  330 

Sharpening  and  grinding  ma- 
chines        1,270        69,297  1,062  54,483 

Total    .f. 2,039     425,891  1,411  407.614 


37,585  tons,  respectively.  Indicative  of  the  restricted 
character  of  foreign  markets  for  American  iron  and 
steel  products  in  July,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ship- 
ments to  these  two  countries  amounted  to  85,595  tons. 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel- 


-Gross  Tons 

Seven  Months 
Ending  July 


July,  1921    July,  1922     1921 


.Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Ho<))>s. 


I'ig   iron 2,744 

Ferromanganese    15 

Ferrosilicon     64 

Scrap    1.524 

Ingots,     blooms,      billets, 

sheet    bar.    skelp 363 

Iron   and  s'eel    bars 5.534 

Allov  steel  bars* 

Wire    rods 854 

I'lates.    iron   and  steel...  6.205 

ealvanized 2.634 

black    steel 6.819 

black    iron 652 

bands,   strip  steel  1.263 

Tin  plate,  terne  plate,  etc.  3,024 
.Structural    shapes,    plain 

material    11.320 

Structural   material,  fab- 
ricated      294 

Steel    rails     20,074 

Rail  fastenings,  switches, 

frogs,  etc 16 

Boiler  tubes,  welded  pipe 

and    fittings 14.723 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  2.634 

Plain   wire 1.860 

Barbed    wire   and    woven 

wire    fencing 1,432 

Wire  cli>th  and  screening*      

Wire  rope  and  cable* 

Wire    nails    992 

All  other  nails  and  tacks  487 

Horseshoes    12 

Bolts,     nuts,     rivets    and 

washers,  except  track. 
Car  wheels  and  axlest   . . 

Iron   castlngst    , 

.Steel    castings!     

Fnrglngst     

Machine  screwst    


3,939         24,198 


10.149 

12,927 

146 

1,844 

6.932 

9,245 


•     4.326 
163,990 


10.964 
282,414 
40,578 
70,459 
9,756 
13.393 
77,302 


15.773 
908 
249 

49.298 

111,710 

114,428 

2,781 

34,135 

65.903 

73.312 

182.368 

7.562 

19.855 

49.452 


.676       244.810         63,636 


24.443 
184,363 


1,028 


11,879 
2,948 
9,529 

10,250 
154 
620 
2,881 
760 
145 

1.725 

1,524 

749 

108 

238 

11 


290.322 
37,814 
55,689 


105.904 
15.303 
78.394 

42.187 

776 

2.601 

42.160 

5.421 

485 

10,436 

10,453 

5.982 

1.3S8 

1.600 

98 


Total 


1.523       157,169   1,676.348   1.345,129 


or  54.1  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  that  month. 
The  figures  also  are  sigTiificant  in  showing  how  Japan- 
ese buying  has  contracted.     Shipments  to  that  country 
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MACHINERY  EXPORTS 
By  Value 

Seven  Months  Ending 
July,  July,  July,  Julv. 

1921  1922  1921  1922 


Locomotives 

Other  Steam  Engines 

Boilers 

Accessories  and  Parts 

Automobile  Eneincs 

Other    Internal    Combustion 
Engines 

Accessories  and  Parts  for 

.All  Other  Parts  of  Engines 

Complete    Tractors,    except 
Agricultural 

Electric  Locomotives 

Other  Electric  Machinery    and 
.Apparatus 

Exca^'ating  Machinery 

Concrete  .Mixers 

Road  Making  Machinery 

Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery   

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery  

Oil  Well  Machinery 

Pumps 

Lathes 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines. 

Planers,  Shapers  and  Slottcrs. . 

Bending  and  Power  Presses. . . 

Gear  Cutters 

Milling  Machines 

Sawing  Machines 

Thread   Cutting  and  Screw 
Machines 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chines  

Power  Hammers 

Rolling  Machines 

Wire-drawing  Machines 

Polishing  and  Burnishing  Ma- 
chines  

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines   

Other   .Metal   Workins   Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of 

Textile  Machinery 

Sewing  Machines 

Shoe  Machinery 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chiner>- 

Sugar-mill  Machinery 

Paper   and    Pulp  Mill    Ma- 
chinery  

Sawmill  Machinery 

Other  Woodworking  Machinery 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 
Machinery 

.Air  CompresaoiB 

Typewriters 

Power  Laundry  Machinery. , . . 

Typesetting  Machines 

Printing  Presses 

Agricultural   Machinery  and 
Implements 

All  Other  Machinery  and  Parts.  11,687. 


tS76,»40   $289,250  $21,621,713 

118,340 

4.053,350 


133,565 

1,170,763 

551,189 


444,404 
'93,762 


303,727 

474; 452 
61,443 
28.059 
33,881 

7.351 
25,791 
27,597 

1,013 

16,756 

9,581 

8,973 

129,881 

2,475 


489,306 

1,471,016 

640,470 

127,087 


1,195.920 
4,450,701 
9,696,197 


19.813,207 

1.684,493 

451,665 

643.548 


5.702.109 
8,869.353 
9,713,679 
2,526,987 


», 471, 714 

33,311 

563,665 

1,550,225 

3,773,086 


5,435,918 
338^301 


2,210,046 

3.276.063 
463.935 
363.087 
181,861 
246,676 

63,094 
186,242 

28.281 

103.591 

106.130 
64,771 
154,385 


3,112.798 

10.314.101 

3,468.550 

584,114 


101.256 
166.475 
884.427 
70,536 
207.176 
218.062 


1.840,506 

856,598 

2,106,663 

1,262,151 
3,079.683 
8,689,946 
702.631 
2.417.235 
5,794.320 


1,214,420 
1,180,899 
6.812,059 
349,539 
2,254.279 
2.253,640 


829    10.351.967    135.563,191      73.259.972 


Total. 


.$23,797,800  $19,830,443  $306,507,444  $137,230,755 


in  June  amounted  to  85,806  tons.  The  greatest  single 
item  of  export  in  July  was  steel  rails,  the  total  amount- 
ing to  29,919  tons,  of  which  Japan  took  16,886  tons. 

In  the  table  showing  tonnage  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries which  took  500  tons  or  more,  only  2798  tons  are 
unaccounted  for,  this  representing  the  sum  of  the 
smaller  lots.  Of  those  shown,  66,093  tons  went  to 
North  and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  48,212 
tons  to  Asia,  24,880  tons  to  South  America,  7410  tons 
to  Oceania,  4273  tons  to  Europe  (Great  Britain)  and 
3503  tons  to  Africa. 

July  exports  for  this  year,  however,  were  much 
heavier  than  they  were  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year,  when  they  totaled  only  86,523  tons.  For  the 
seven-month  period  ending  with  July,  1922,  exports 
amounted  to  1.345,129  tons,  valued  "at  §115,076,182, 
compared  with  1,682,104  tons  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1921. 

Machinery  exports,  exclusive  of  vehicles,  were  val- 
ued at  819,830,443,  as  compared  with  $23,554,356  in 
June  and  with  $23,797,800  in  July,  last  year. 

The  number  of  metal  working  machine  tools  in  July 
amounted  to  411  as  against  2039  in  June.  Because  of 
the  wide  difference  in  the  sizes  of  these  tools,  a  mere 
statement  of  the  number  exported  does  not  give  a  clear 
view  for  a  study  of  the  market,  and  for  that  reason  the 
accompanying  table  is  given  showing  both  the  number 
and  the  value  of  these  tools  exported  in  June  and  July. 

Imports  during  July  amounted  to  71,971  gross  tons, 
compared  with  10,296  tons  in  July,  1921.  For  the  seven 
months  the  imports  were  187,684  tons,  against  62,438 


tons  last  year.  Thus  the  imports  for  the  one  month, 
this  year,  exceeded  the  imports  for  the  seven  months, 
last  year.  Pig  iron  accounted  for  18,828  tons  in  July, 
1922,  or  more  than  the  15,595  tons  for  the  first  seven 


Imports  of  Iron  otuI  Steel — Gross  Tons 


Seven  Months 
Ending  July 


Ferromanganese     

Fenosilicon    

Pig  iron    

Scrap    

Steel    bars    

Bar  iron    

Structural   steel    

Billets,   without  alloys. 

All  other  billets 

Steel    rails    

Sheets   and   plates 

Tin  and  terne  plates.  . 
Wire   rods    


1921 
275 
309 

2,567 

1,650 

340 

274 

46 

2,469 


July V 

1922 

25,841 

2,300 

18,828 

9,795 

232 

10,131 


232 
4,077 


1921 

5.4S1 

1,922 

15,595 

21.3S1 

1,343 

1,006 

405 

2,916 

1,020 

11,898 

1,822 

308 

506 


1922 

53,134 

7,076 

45,227 

38,960 

98S 

11,531 

275 

5,648 

989 

20,435 

329 

2,118 

974 


Total     10.296 

Manganese  ore  and  oxide. .      5,368 


71.971        62,438      187,684 
62,518      298,746      210,747 


months  of  1921.  Ferromanganese  imported  in  July, 
1922,  was  25,841  tons,  or  nearly  five  times  the  amount 
for  seven  months,  last  year. 


British  Steel  Exports  Increase — Imports 
Smallest  Thus  Far  in  1922 

The  July  official  returns  on  British  foreign  trade 
in  steel  iron  show  that  the  total  exports  were  251,743 
gross  tons.  This  is  a  slight  increase  of  2654  tons  over 
the  June  total.  The  July  exports  make  the  average  for 
the  first  seven  months  268,160  tons  per  month.  Ex- 
ports of  scrap  are  included  in  these  totals.  To  Aug.  1, 
this  year,  total  exports  has  been  1,791,681  tons  against 
935,950  tons  for  the  same  seven  months  in  1921. 

The  July  imports  were  55,893  tons  or  the  lowest  this 
year.  The  average  for  the  first  seven  months  is  now 
72,370  tons  per  month.  In  the  first  quarter  the  monthly 
average  was  82,536  tons.  These  data  include  scrap. 
The  following  table  shows  comparative  data: 

British   Steel  Exports   and  Imports,  Gross  Tons 

Exports  Imports 

May,    1922 300, 

June,    1922 249, 

July.    1922 251, 

-■Vver.  per  month,  first  quarter.  1922...  267, 
Aver,  per  month,  second  quarter,  1922  274, 
Aver,  per  month,  third  quarter,   1922..      267, 

.A.ver.  per  month,  1921 144, 

Aver,  per  month,   1920 274, 

Aver,  per  month.  1919 188, 

Aver,  per  month.  1913 420, 

The  following  table  covers  the  principal  exports: 

Principal  British  Exports,   Gross   Tons 
Average  per  Month 
1913 

Pig  iron    78.771 

Steel    rails    41,676 

Steel   plates    11.162 

Galvanized   sheets    ....    63,506 

Steel    bars    20.921 

Tin    plates    41.208 

Black    plates     5,679 

Steel  sheets 

Total  exports,  first  7  months,  1922 
Total  exports,  first  7  months,   1921 


,981 

72,427 

,089 

58,856 

,743 

55,893 

,047 

82.536 

,830 

67,785 

,271 

62.392 

,885 

152,734 

,881 

128.685 

,519 

50.801 

,757 

195.264 

July- 


The  most  marked  recovery  in  the  July  exports  this 
year  oyer  those  in  July,  1921,  has  been  in  tin  plates, 
galvanized  sheets,  steel  bars,  pig  iron  and  steel  sheets. 

Pig  iron  imports  in  July  were  6738  tons,  compared 
with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  55,564  tons. 

Iron  ore  imports  in  July  were  287,213  tons,  which 
compares  with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  157,298 
tons. 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  July  were  27,415  tons. 
Last  year  they  were  14,405  tons  per  month  and  in  1913 
they  were  over  50,000  tons  per  month. 


Tense  Conditions  in  Connellsville  Region 

Coal   and   Coke   Production   Increasing — Frick   Company 

and  Some  Independents  Still  Resist  Unions — 

Demonstration  on  Labor  Day 


UniontOWN,  Pa.,  Sept.  5. — Ten  thousand  United 
Mine  Workers  marched  in  a  Labor  Day  parade  here 
yesterday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uniontown  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  but  in  effect  it  was  a  United  Mine 
Workers  demonstration.  Fifteen  thousand  people  heard 
the  speaking;  program  in  a  baseball  park  during  which 
James  H.  Maurer,  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Labor,  bitterly  assailed  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
for  his  action  in  securing  Federal  injunction  in  the 
railroad  strike  and  attacked  the  Administi-ation  officials 
at  Washington  as  dumb-bells  and  fossils.  He  charged 
the  Administration  action  in  the  strike  situations  as 
being  in  the  interest  of  big  business.  Organizer  Will- 
iam Feeney  of  the  Mine  Workers  claimed  that  the 
union  efforts,  being  centered  in  the  Connellsville  bitu- 
minous region,  were  succeeding,  and  that  50  plants  had 
been  signed,  denying  that  all  of  the  plants  were  small 
operations.  John  O'ljcary,  mine  worker  organizer,  said 
appeals  were  being  sent  union  miners  for  financial  as- 
sistance for  Connellsville  region  strikers.  A  copy  of 
a  circular  appeal  says:  "Five  of  our  miners  have  been 
brutally  murdered,  and  25  others  shot  by  hired  gun- 
men. Thousands  have  been  beaten  by  coal  company 
thugs  and  State  police,  many  of  them  made  cripples  for 
life."  It  adds:  "Five  thousand  of  the  miners,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  have  been  evicted  from  their  homes, 
and  10,000  others  have  been  served  with  eviction 
notices.  The  jails  are  filled  with  miners  through 
trumped  up  charges  brought  against  them  by  coal 
company  hirelings."  The  circular  closes  with  these 
words:  "Immediate  assistance  is  necessary  to  insure 
victory  for  these  miners  who  are  still  on  strike." 

Financial  Aid   Imperative 

The  union  apparently  realizes  immediate  financial 
assistance  is  necessary  to  keep  the  men  out  and  that 


returns  from  the  check-off  at  union  plants  which  have 
just  resumed  will  come  too  late  to  count. 

The  demonstration  was  orderly  and  no  trouble 
marked  the  day.  Last  night,  however,  a  mine  deputy 
was  shot  from  ambush  at  Smock,  as  a  result  of  which 
eight  men  were  arrested.  The  deputy  is  believed  to  be 
dying. 

Coal  and  coke  production  in  the  region  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Big  gains  are  being  made  in  the  Fair  Chance 
district,  where  the  famous  strike  of  1891  was  broken. 
The  union  leaders  declared  that  formal  appeals  had 
been  made  to  the  operators  to  get  and  sign  the  scale, 
and,  if  this  is  ignored,  the  strike  will  be  fought  to  a 
finish.  Miner  delegations  met  at  Brownsville  yester- 
day in  convention  to  discuss  organization  of  a  separate 
union  district. 

Small  Operators  Sign 

Operators  signing  the  scale,  possibly  totaling  30, 
are  small  producers,  most  of  them  team  track  mines. 
The  Frick  company  and  the  large  independents  are  firm 
in  their  stand.  In  fact  they  say  that  the  strike  has 
been  broken. 

The  effect  of  the  big  miner  demonstration  is  expected 
to  be  the  temporary  bolstering  up  of  the  organization. 
Most  obser\'ers  say,  however,  that  immediate  financial 
assistance  will  be  necessary  to  hold  the  men  in  line. 
Reports  of  disorders  in  the  county  being  published  out- 
side grossly  exaggerate  conditions.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  situation  is  tense,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  State 
police  and  deputies  have  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

The  Frick  and  independent  companies  are  centering 
their  efforts  on  increasing  production.  Failure  of  the 
men  to  accept  the  new  scale  is  being  met  with  resump- 
tion of  evictions  as  room  is  being  made  at  company 
houses  for  imported  workers. 


Conditions  in   Detroit  Are  More   Hopeful 


DETROIT,  Sept.  5. — Detroit  and  Michigan  industries 
are  hopeful  that  the  arterial  railroads  will  be  able  to 
deliver  the  fuel  promised  them.  Most  of  the  lines  oper- 
ating into  Detroit  claim  to  be  in  a  position  to  handle 
speedily  all  coal  delivered  to  them.  About  3000  cars,  or 
a  little  more  than  half  of  Detroit's  needs,  have  been 
brought  into  the  city  in  the  last  seven  days.  With  in- 
creasing daily  shipments  in  transit,  hopes  are  high  for 
adequate  supply  for  industrial  purposes.  The  real  bur- 
den is  now  placed  on  the  railroads.  Numerous  rumors, 
which  always  supplement  any  announcement  by  the 
Ford  company,  are  prevalent,  but  the  original  closing 
down  notification  effective  Sept.  16  has  not  been  modi- 
fied in  any  way. 

The  leading  coke  producer  has  announced  an  appre- 
ciable advance  on  all  grades  for  September  delivery. 
Foundries  are  limited  to  their  actual  melt.  The  first 
dwindling  supply  of  silvery  iron  has  developed  requests 
for  maximum  silicons  in  the  regular  grades. 

Priority  listings  have  placed  sand  and  fire  brick 
in  a  position  that  is  causing  the  foundrymen  caught 
short  of  these  materials  to  worry. 

The  automobile  industry  maintains  its  unprece- 
dented stride  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Present  pro- 
duction schedules  carry  through  the  fourth  quarter  and 
manufacturers  generally  are  covered  for  raw  and  fin- 
ished materiate  over  this  period.    The  heaviest  demand 


is  now  coming  from  the  agricultural  sections  for  pas- 
senger cars.  This  is  a  direct  switch,  as  the  early  and 
mid-season  demand  for  this  type  of  car  came  from  the 
industrial  and  commercial  centers.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  makers  that  have  advanced  slightly,  man- 
ufacturers with  large  production  have  set  their  lists  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  recent  lay-off  at  the  Ford  tractor  plant  is  re- 
corded in  the  figures  of  the  Detroit  Employers*  Asso- 
ciation which  shows  177,000  employed  as  against  183.- 
000  a  week  ago. 

The  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association,  citing 
the  railroad  situation  as  having  threatened  production 
and  looming  even  more  as  a  menace  in  the  present  fuel 
shortage,  has  appealed  to  President  Harding  and  Con- 
gress to  put  teeth  in  the  Esch-Cummins  bill.  It  spe- 
cifically asks  that  laws  be  enacted  to  prohibit  conspir- 
acies resulting  in  strikes  or  interruption  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  this  country  and  provide  penalties 
therefor. 

Pipe  jobbers  are  unable  to  obtain  their  requirements 
of  standard  pipe  or  boiler  tubing.  Manufacturers  will 
not  promise  definite  delivery  dates.  Full  finish  and 
auto  body  sheets  are  still  in  urgent  demand  with  de- 
liveries about  meeting  weekly  needs. 

The  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  is  quoting  3.36c. 
on  black  sheets  and  4.36c.  on  galvanized  sheets.    How- 
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ever,  deliveries  at  these  prices  are  extended  and  indefi- 
nite.' The  independents,  with  one  exception,  are  quoting 
3.50c.  on  black  and  4.50c.  on  galvanized.  Full  finished 
sheets  are  quoted  at  4.70c.  to  4.85c. 


Slowly  Recovering  in  Mahoning  Valley 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Sept.  4.— This  district  is  beginning 
to  recover  in  an  operating  way  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  coal  strike,  the  settlement  of  which  has 
eased  up  the  fuel  supply  to  a  point  which  has  permitted 
the  starting  up  of  four  idle  blast  furnaces.  The 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  put  on  two  stacks, 
now  having  three  of  its  six  furnaces  making  iron,  while 
the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  has  put  on  a  furnace  and  the 
Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  has  started 
its  No.  1  stack.  It  is  possible  that  the  list  of  active 
furnaces  will  be  further  swelled  before  the  week  ends, 
as  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  preparing  to-day 
to  put  on  a  furnace  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co.,  with  regard  to  its  Mary  furnace  at 
Lowellville,  Ohio;  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  furnace  at  War- 
ren, Ohio,  and  the  Struthers  furnace  at  Struthers,  Ohio. 

Starting  of  the  Sharon  and  Struthers  stacks  will  be 
governed  a  good  deal  by  conditions  in  the  ConneJlsville 
district  and  local  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  between 
the  demands  of  the  men  for  recognition  of  the  union 
and  an  increasing  shortage  of  cars  for  coke  shipments, 
the  production  of  beehive  oven  coke  is  not  increasing 
materially  nor  with  much  rapidity.  Coke  prices  have 
eased  down  considerably  from  their  peak  levels,  but  the 
complaint  still  is  heard  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  suffi- 
cient tonnages  to  insure  sustained  operation  of  blast 
furnaces  and  the  coke  producers  still  are  cautious  about 
committing  themselves  to  long  time  contracts.  It  seems 
that  all  open-top  cars  are  being  taken  for  coal  ship- 
ments and  lacking  sufficient  cars,  operators  are  re- 
luctant to  charge  the  ovens. 

Steel  works  operations  have  increased  with  most  of 
the  independent  companies,  which  now  have  42  open- 
hearth  furnaces  in  operation,  as  against  30  last  week, 
and  one  Bessemer  plant  as  against  none  last  week. 
Pig  iron  production  has  gained,  but  not  to  the  extent 
indicated  by  the  starting  up  of  so  many  steel-making 
units,  which  may  be  at  least  partly  ascribed  to  increased 
use  of  scrap.  Suspension  of  shipping  instructions  on 
scrap  contracts  has  been  quite  generally  lifted  and 
some  fresh  buying  is  noted,  notably  on  the  part  of  a 
Warren,  Ohio,  steel  maker,  who  has  lately  taken  several 
thousand  tons  of  cast  iron  car  wheels  to  replace  pig  iron 
at  a  price  of  about  $22  per  gross  ton  delivered. 

The  best  showing  in  operations  of  finishing  mills  is 
in  the  sheet  mills.  Out  of  a  total  of  110  such  units  all 
but  12  are  scheduled.  It  is  said  that  sheets  are  more 
profitable  at  present  prices  than  any  other  product  made 
in  the  Youngstown  mills  and  steel  consequently  is  going 
pretty  heavily  to  that  use. 

In  the  steel  market  advances  over  Steel  Corporation 
prices  of  sheets  of  $2  to  $3  are  asked  by  independents 
and  from  $3  to  $5  on  top  of  that  for  very  early  ship- 
ment. On  plates  the  independent  market  here  is  from 
2.25c.  to  2.50c.  The  bar  market  is  not  clearly  defined, 
because  so  little  tonnage  is  available,  but  it  is  certain 
that  less  than  2c.  can  not  be  done.  On  strips  the  local 
makers  are  at  2.75c.  base  on  hot-rolled  and  4.25c.  base 
on  cold-rolled  for  fourth  quarter  shipment. 


To  provide  30,000,000  new  cement  sacks  every  year, 
17,000  miles  of  30-in.  cotton  cloth  are  required.  This 
calls  for  30,000  bales,  or  15,000,000  lb.,  of  cotton,  and  a 
year's  work  for  1600  cotton  looms.  Practically  90  per 
cent  of  the  380,000,000  sacks  of  Portland  cement 
shipped  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  delivered 
in  cotton  sacks  each  containing  94  lb.  of  cement.  The 
mills  carry  some  200,000,000  sacks  in  reserve. 


Voters  of  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  will  vote  in  the  No- 
vember election  on  a  bond  issue  of  $400,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  used  for  a  new  water  works 
and  power  plant. 


Industrial  Activities 

At  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Concord,  N.  H., 
repair  shops,  620  men  were  at  work  last  week,  con- 
trasted with  800,  a  normal  force.  Of  the  620,  253 
are  in  the  motive  power  department  and  the  rest  in  the 
car  department. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  has 
approximately  3200  men  on  the  payroll  at  its  Fore 
River  Works,  Quincy,  Mass.,  whereas  in  1914,  3000 
were  employed.  The  plant  is  engaged  in  converting  a 
battle  cruiser  into  an  airplane  carrier  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  closing  of  the  Ford  plant  is  reflected  in  various 
New  England  manufacturing  centers,  where  plants 
were  engaged  in  turning  out  Ford  parts.  A  majority 
of  such  plants,  however,  have  sufficient  other  business 
on  their  books  to  keep  fairly  well  occupied.  New  Eng- 
land's automobile  industry  is  curtailed.  The  Locomo- 
bile Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  getting  on  its  feet  after 
having  been  taken  over  by  new  management,  and  the 
Rolls-Royce  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  has  sufficient  busi- 
ness on  its  books  to  keep  its  plant  running  on  present 
schedule  the  rest  of  1922,  at  least.  The  other  two  most 
important  concerns  remain  in  the  hands  of  receivers.     . 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turer of  saws,  files,  etc.,  is  operating  its  plant  at  close 
to  capacity,  giving  employment  to  more  than  3500 
persons.  At  this  same  time  a  year  ago  the  works  were 
running;  at  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturer of  sewing  machines  and  parts,  has  advanced 
production  by  five  hours  a  week,  effective  Sept.  5,  af- 
fecting about  6500  employees.  The  working  schedule 
will  be  changed  from  8  a.  m.  to  4:45  p.m.,  five  days 
a  week,  as  operative  for  about  18  months  past,  to  7:30 
a.  m.  to  5:15  p.  m.  with  continuance  of  a  five-day 
week  for  the  present. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundiy  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind..  is  gradually  increasing  the  working  force  at  its 
local  plant,  and  is  now  giving  employment  to  approxi- 
mately 1000  men  under  a  full-time  schedule.  It  is  said 
that  orders  on  the  books  insure  this  basis  of  opera- 
tion for  at  least  12  months  ahead. 

The  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  tanks,  pumps,  etc.,  has  placed 
a  night  shift  in  operation  at  its  plant  to  handle  in- 
creased orders.  All  departments  are  now  running  on 
full  time,  or  overtime,  with  a  total  working  force  of 
about  1200  persons. 

Refractory  manufacturing  plants  at  Mount  Union, 
Pa.,  are  running  at  full  capacity  and  effective  Sept.  1, 
the  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  have  been  in- 
creased; laborers  have  been  advanced  from  $2.70  to 
$3.50  a  day,  and  corresponding  increase  given  to  skilled 
workers.  The  plants  affected  are  those  of  the  Harbison- 
Walker  Co.,  the  General  Refractories  Co.,  and  the 
United   States  Refractories  Co. 

The  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  Tacony,  Pa.,  is  main- 
taining production  on  a  full  100  per  cent  basis  at  its 
rolling  mills.  Other  plant  departments  are  running 
at  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  Manganese  &  Steel  Foundry,  Ltd.,  has  reopened 
the  plant  of  the  Sherbrooke  Iron  Works,  Sherbrooke, 
Que.,  recently  acquired,  closed  for  some  time  past.  Ini- 
tial production  will  require  about  3  tons  of  pig  iron 
daily,  and  this  rate  will  be  increased  gradually  until 
capacity  is  reached. 

Following  the  recent  wage  advance  of  16  2/3  per 
cent  at  the  main  plant  of  the  Nicholson  File  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  the  adoption  of  a  full  time  working 
basis,  effective  Sept.  5,  replacing  a  five-day  week,  the 
company  has  made  a  corresponding  advance  at  its 
branch  plant  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  as  well  as  at  the  works 
of  its  subsidiary,  the  G.  &  H.  Barnett  Co.,  PhUadel- 
phia.  About  1200  employees  are  affected  at  the  Provi- 
dence plant,  and  approximately  500  workers  at  each 
of  the  other  two  factories. 
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Loss  in  August  19,006  Tons  Per  Day  as  Com- 
pared With  July 

Thirty-seven   Furnaces   Blown    Out    or    Banked, 
Nine  Blown  In 

The  full  effect  of  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  on 
the  country's  pig  iron  output  is  shown  by  the  August 
returns  for  blast  furnace  production,  particularly  in  the 
net  loss  of  furnaces  in  active  operation.  During 
August  there  were  37  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked 
and  nine  blown  in,  a  net  loss  of  28.  This  compares 
with  a  net  loss  in  July  of  20.  Despite  this  sharp  loss 
in  active  operation,  the  August  total  was  substantially 
higher  than  the  January  or  February  output  and  not 
far  from  twice  that  of  August,  1921,  when  the  depres- 
sion was  at  its  height.  The  actual  loss  in  daily  output 
in  August  from  that  in  July  was  19,000  tons  per  day. 

The  production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for 
the  31  days  in  August  amounted  to  1,816,170  gross 
tons,  or  58,586  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  2,405,365 
tons,  or  77,592  tons  per  day  in  July,  also  a  31-day 
month.  In  February  this  year  the  daily  output  was 
58,214  tons,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  strikes  has  been 
to  put  the  industry  back  to  where  it  was  early  in  the 
year. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Sept.  1 
was  144,  as  compared  with  172  on  Aug.  1,  and  with 
only  69  on  Aug.  1,  1921,  the  low  point  in  last  year's 
depression.  The  capacity  of  the  144  furnaces  in  blast 
on  Sept.  1  is  estimated  at  54,645  tons  per  day,  as  com- 
pared with  70,605  tons  per  day  for  the  172  furnaces  in 
blast  on  Aug.  1.  The  fact  that  most  furnaces  at  the 
end  of  the  month  were  operating  at  a  very  slow  rate 
because  of  fuel  and  other  conditions,  makes  the  esti- 
mated capacity  lower  than  it  ordinarily  wouid  be. 

The  manganese  alloy  output  for  August  also  suf- 
fered a  decline.  The  total  was  19,327  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  26,049  tons  in  July.  Of  the  August  output 
11,402  tons  was  ferromanganese  and  7925  tons  was 
spiegelcisen. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  August,  1921,  is  as  follows: 

Daily   Rale   of  Pig   Iron   Prodiiction 

Steel  Works 

August.    1921    26,037 

September    27,189 

October     33,365 

November 37,960 

December     41  173 

January.    1922 42',130 

February     46,827 

March    53,547 

April     56,930 

May     60.619 

June    62,534 

July    62,295 

August    45.672 

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1916,  are  as  follows: 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the   United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1.  1916 — Gross  Tons 

1916         1917  191S 

Jan.  102,74*  101,643 
Feb.  in(i.456  94.473 
Mar.  107,667  104,882  103,648 
Apr.  107.592  111.165  109,607 
May  108.422  110,238  111,175 
June  107,053  109.002  110,793 
July,  104, 017  107. S20  110.:!.')4 
Aug.  103,346  104,772  109  341 
Sept.  106,745  104,465  113,942 
Oct.  113,189  106,550  112,482 
Nov.  110,394  106,859  111.802 
Dec.     102,537     92,997    110,762 


Months — Gross  Tons 


Merchant 

Total 

4,743 

30,780 

5,661 

32,850 

6,850 

40,215 

9,223 

47,183 

12,023 

53,196 

10,933 

53.063 

11,387 

58,214 

12.128 

65,675 

12,140 

69,070 

13,790 

74.409 

16,167 

78,701 

15,297 

77,592 

12.914 

58,586 

1919 
77,799   106,! 


1920 
97,264 


105,006  102,720 
99,685  108,900 
82,607  91.327 
68.002     96,312 

70.495  101,451 
78,340      98,931 

88.496  101.529 
82.932  104.310 
60,115  106.212 
79,745  97.830 
84,944      87,; 


1921 
77,945 
69.187 
51,468 
39,768 
39.394 
35,494 
27,889 
30.780 
32,850 
40,215 
47,183 
53.196 


1922 
53,063 
58,214 
65,676 
69,070 
74,409 
78,701 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  August  were 
the  following:  One  No.  G  furnace  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  in  the  Buffalo  district;  B  furnace  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  the  Lebanon  Valley;  B  furnace 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  the  lower  Susquehanna 
Valley;  Nos.  2  and  3  Clairton  furnaces  and  No.  2 
Duquesne  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  one 
furnace  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district;  one  Shenango  furnace  in  the  Shenango 
Valley;  Mary  furnace  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  (Sept. 
1)   and  Tuscaloosa  furnace  in  Alabama. 


Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  August  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

I'ig  Iron  Production  by  Districts,  Gross  Tons 

August  July  June  May 

(31  days)  (31  days)  (30  days)  (31  days) 

New    York 77,222  145,831  148,115  150,141 

New   Jersey 11,604  10,745  10,725  5.636 

J;'®,'^'^';,  .X'*"^y •-  46.254  58,068  66,967  66,572 

Schuylkill   Valley...  35,286  54,675  60.925  66  669 
Lower    Susquehanna 
and  Lebanon  Val- 

T,  I?*'.?    ■  V  v.-  ■  •. 20,679  26,698  '  26.501  21,313 

Pittsburgh  district,  .  432,178  493,963  485,401  479,106 

Shenango    Valley...  58,812  99,335  87,156  79  145 

Western    Penna 62,659  81,927  91,494  103,072 

Maryland.      Virginia 

and  Kentucky 41,324  .      58,506  54,687  47.862 

Wheeling  district...  57,752  65,753  74,710  66,148 
Mahonmg    Valley.  .  .  130,5.55  233,813  240,470  227,053 
Central    and    North- 
ern Ohio 191,880  261,084  236.374  218,547 

Southern    Ohio 15,305  29,517  30,272  29,311 

Illinois  and    Indiana  342,363  472,371  454,937  459  631 
Mich..     Minn.,     Mo., 

Wis.  and  Colo 67,265  101.656  93,723  89  147 

Alabama     204,389  195,929  189.101  196,104 

Tennessee     17.543  15.764  9,470  1,222 

Total    1,813,070      2,405,365      2,361,028      2,306.679 

Capacities  in  Blast  Sept.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  Sept.  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their 
capacity,  also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross 
tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  Aug.  1: 

Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 

, Sept.  1 ,  , Aug.  1 , 

Location  of                Total  In  Capacity  In  Capacity 

Furnaces                   Stacks  Blast  per  Day  Blast  per  Day 
New  York: 

Buffalo    22  7  2,700  10  3,300 

Other  New  York. ...  4  0  ....  0  .... 

New    Jersey 4  1  375  1  340 

Pennsylvania: 

I^ehigh    Valley 18  4  1.760  3  1.350 

Spiegeleisen 2  1  150  1  155 

Schuylkill  Valley 15  4  1,025  5  1,635 

Lower   Susquehanna.  10  2  815  1  375 

Lebanon    Valley 6  1  150  1  150 

Ferromanganese  .  .  2  1  50  1  60 

Pittsburgh    District..  55  34  12,100  34  15,400 
Ferromanganese 

and  Spiegel 4  2  245  2  350 

Shenango     Valley.  .  .  19  5  2,030  7  3,000 

Western  Pennsylvania  26  2  850  7  2,640 

Maryland    5  2  730  2  790 

Ferromanganese  .  .  1  0  ....  1  80 

Wheeling    District 15  4  1,865  4  2,035 

Oftio; 

Mahoning  Valley    ...  28  9  4.500  11  5,025 

Central  and  Northern  26  11  6,000  16  8,200 

Southern    16  1  500  1  915 

Illinois  and   Indiana...  42  17  9.000  24  13,900 

Mich.,  Wis.  and  Minn.  .  11  5  1,875  6  2.150 

Colorado  and  Missouri.  6  0  ....  3  1.100 
The  South: 

Virginia    16  0  ....  0  .... 

Kentucky    7  2  520  3  735 

Alabama    40  22  6.770  21  6,360 

Ferromanganese..  11  70  1  50 

Tenn.,  Ga.  and  Texas. .  16  6  565  6  510 

Total    417        144        54.645        172        70.605 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  during 
August  were  the  following:  Buffalo  A  furnace  of  the 
Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  Harriet  Y  furnace  of  the  Wick- 
wire-Spencer  Steel  Co.  and  Nos.  6  and  8  furnaces  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  the  Buffalo  district; 
No.  3  Swede  furnace  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley;  No.  2  Lucy  furnace  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  two  furnaces  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  and  one  Midland  furnace  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3  Farrell  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  two  Johnstown  furnaces 
of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  one  Dunbar  furnace  and  the 
Perry  and  Adrian  furnaces  in  western  Pennsylvania; 
one  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.;  the  Norton  furnace  of  the  Norton  Iron 
Works  in  Kentucky;  A  and  B  furnaces  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  in  the  Mahoning  Valley;  one 
Central  furnace  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
No.  1  furnace  of  the  Otis  Steel  Co.  and  Nos.  2  and  5 
furnaces  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  in  central  and 
northern  Ohio;  No.  3  Joliet  furnace  and  Nos.  2,  4  and 
8  South  Chicago  furnaces  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  one 
Iroquois  furnace  and  Nos.  5  and  7   Gary  furnaces  in 
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the  Chicago  district;  one  Bay  View  furnace  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  Wisconsin ;  and  A,  D  and  E  furnaces 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Colorado. 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  follow- 
ing totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month,  to- 
gether with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production." 


Production    of  Steel   Cotnpanics- 

—  GrCOSS 

Tons 

Spieg 

eleisen 

and 

r- Total  Production > 

Ferromanganese 

1920            1921            1922 

1920 

1D21 

1922 

Jan. 

...    2,232,455   1,932,159   1,306,045 

23,957 

22,228 

6,874 

Feb. 

...    2,181,679   1,625,695   1,311.170 

28,038 

29,013 

8,540 

Mar. 

...    2,480,668   1,323,443   1,629.982 

35,275 

41,294 

13,695 

Apr. 

...    1,968,542  1,015,621  1,707.902 

27,628 

24,310 

19,209 

May 

...    2,128,720  1,024,678   1,879.180 

33,407 

9,232 

20,334 

June 

...    2,209,770      883,312   1,876,033 

34,751 

4,536 

23,090 

July 

...    2,230.567       715,664   1,931,138 

36,789 

5,524 

26.049 

Aug. 

...    2.254,943       807.144    1,415,832 

36,985 

3,878 

19.327 

Sept. 

...    2,247,250       8T5,692    

39.546 

3,289 

Oct. 

...    2,393.644   1,034,312    

34,786 

3,902 

..  .    2.150,075   1.138.789    

26.944 

3,525 

Dec. 

...    2,047.167  1,276,381    

28,023 

3,953 

Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  daily  average  production  by  months  of  coke 


and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  chart 
represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2 
foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foundry 
iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Philadel- 
phia. They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of 
The  Iron  Age. 

Production  of  Coke   and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the 
States    by   Months,  Beginning  Jan.    1,   1918 — Gross 


1918 

. .  2.411,768 

.  .  2,319,299 

.  .  3,213,091 

.  .  3,288,211 

.  .  3,446,412 

..  3,323,791 


1919 
3,302,260 
2,940,168 
3,090,243 
2,478,218 
2,108,056 
2,114,863 


1920 
3,015,181 
2,978,879 
3,375,907 
2.739,797 
2.985,682 
3.043.540 


1921 
2,416,292 
1,937,257 
1,595,522 
1,193,041 
1,221,221 
1,064,833 


United 

Tons 

1922 
644,951 
,629,991 
,035,920 
,072,114 
,306.679 
,361,028 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Jlar. 
Apr. 
Jlay 
June 

%    year.  18,002,572  16,033,808   18,138,986      9,428,166   12,050,683 


S    mos.  .24,813,145   21.205,737   24,353.431   11,246,914   16.272,218 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


..3,418,270      2.487,965      3,129,323  985,529      

.    3,486,941      1,863.558      3,292,597  1,246,676      

.    3,354,074      2.392,350      2,934,908  1.415,481      

.    3,433,617     2.633,268      2.703,855  1,649,086      

Ttl.    yr.«38, 506,047   30,582.878   36,414,114   16,543,686      

♦These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.  The  1921 
production  of  this  iron  was  94,730  tons. 


Building  permits  issued  for  improvements  in  St. 
Louis  during  August  totaled  $2,206,670  against  $1,307,- 
206  in  August,  1921,  a  gain  of  81,307,206.  Of  the  ex- 
penditures last  month  $1,780,450  was  for  new  struc- 
tures  and   $426,220  for  alterations. 
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LARGE  LOCOMOTIVE  BUYING 


FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


One    Company    Books    Orders   for    138 — Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Orders  100 

A  total  of  238  locomotives  have  been  ordered  from 
the  two  leading  locomotive  builders  within  the  past 
week,  these  including  100  placed  with  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  50  by 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  50  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  placed  with  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  In 
detail  the  week's  orders  were  as  follows: 

The  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
each  ordered  50,  the  former  taking  46  of  the  Miliado  tyi)e 
and  4  of  the  mountain  type,  while  the  latter  ordered  40 
Mikado  locomotives  and  10  Pacific, 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  bought  12  of  the  Mikado  type, 
these  being  in  addition  to  30  that  were  recently  ordered. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te.\as,  10  eight-wheel  switching  en- 
gines. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  4  Mikado  type  and 
3  Pacific  type. 

Gibbs  &  Hill.  4  double  unit  electric  locomotives. 
Wheeling  Steel   Corporation,   1   six-wheel  tank  locomotive. 
Superior  Portland  Cement  Co.,  1  four-wheel  tank  locomo- 
tive. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  1  six-wheel  tank  locomotive. 
Tavares  &  Gulf  Railroad,  2  Prairie  type. 
Inquiries  for  freight  ears  have  been  issued  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  inquiring  for  IfiOO  steel 
underframe  hopper  cars  of  50-tons  capacity,  1500  single- 
sheath  40-ton  box  cars  and  300  steel  underframe  40-ton 
Btock  cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  steel  center  con- 
struction for  1000  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  1000  50-ton  steel 
hopper  cars. 

The  Belt  Line  Railroad  of  Chicago  has  asked  bids  on  150 
55-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  inquiring  for  repairs  to 
500  to  1000  gondolas. 

The  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis  &  Western  is  in  the  market 
for  200  to  300  composite  gondolas. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  inquired  for  prices  on 
17  baggage  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  100  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  will  build  15  addi- 
tional at  Its  own   shops  at  Altoona,  Pa. 


Export  Trade  Dull,  but  Japanese  Buying  of 
Rails  Continues 

New  York,  Sept.  5 — Export  trade  is  quiet.  There 
is  some  activity  from  Japan,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  still  Government  business.  One  inquiry,  in  the 
market  from  a  private  source  in  Japan,  calls  for  bids  on 
27  miles  of  60-lb.  rails,  A.  S.  C.  E.  specifications,  clos- 
ing Sept.  10.  The  Imperial  Government  Railways 
closed  Sept.  4,  on  4700  tons  of  75-Ib.,  20-lb.  and  lO-lb. 
rails,  with  splice  bars.  One  Japanese  export  house 
recently  received  an  order  for  5000  boxes  of  oil-can 
tin  plate  from  the  Nippon  Oil  Co. 

The  Chinese  market  is  dull,  but  exporters  to  the 
Far  East  dealing  with  China  report  fairly  active  busi- 
ness with  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  past  fortnight, 
one  exporter  has  booked  orders  for  about  5000  kegs 
of  nails,  400  tons  of  bars  and  500  tons  of  sheets  for 
shipment  to  Manila.  During  this  period,  400  tons  of 
flat  bars  was  booked  from  China  by  this  exporter. 

Exporters  and  importers,  which  have  been  import- 
ing pig  iron  recently,  continue  to  bring  in  small  ton- 
nages, largely  of  Scotch  iron.  Freight  rates  on  iron 
from  Glasgow  to  Boston,  and  from  Glasgow  to  Montreal 
were  formerly  15s.  per  ton.  Recently  the  rates  to 
Boston  have  increased  to  18  to  20s.,  while  the  rate  to 
Montreal  is  unchanged. 


Shipbuilding  Company  Gets  Large  New  York 

Hotel  Job — Other  Awards 

Among  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

Hotel  for  the  United  Hotels  Co..  Forty-sixth  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  5000  tons,  to  New  YorK  Ship- 
building   Corporation. 

State  Office  Building,  Richmond,  Va.,  750  tons,  to  Lehigh 
Structural   Steel  Co. 

United  Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Philadelphia,  800 
tons,    to    Bethlehem    Fabricators.    Inc. 

Bridge  at  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia,  1300  tons,  to 
Bethlehem   Steel  Bridge  Corporation. 

Apartment  building  for  Clarence  R.  Slegel,  Philadelphia, 
1100  tons,    to   Bethlehem   Fabricators,   Inc. 

Julia  Richman  High  School,  Second  Avenue,  New  York, 
1600  tons,   to   McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Shore  Road  telephone  building,  Brooklyn,  800  tons,  to 
Eidlitz  &  Ross.  Steel  to  be  fabricated  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Bridge   Corix>ration. 

Offlce  building  for  Burroughs-Wellcome  Co.,  Kaat  Forty- 
first    Street.    New    York.    750  tons,    to   Hinkle   Iron    Works. 

Apartment  house  in  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
600    tons,    to   Hinkle    Iron    Works. 

Store  building,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  400  tons,  to  Hedden  Iron 
Construction    Co. 

Highway  bridge,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  200  tons  to  Ameri- 
can   Bridge    Company. 

Highway  bridge,  LaSalle,  N.  Y^.,  100  tons  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Western  Cartridge  Co.  buildings,  Alton,  111.,  600  tons  to 
Mississippi  Valley  Structural   Steel  Co. 

Lawndale  Theatre  Building,  Chicago.  375  tons  to  Ga^e 
Structural    Steel   Co.  • 

International  Harvester  Co..  five  steel  stacks  for  Wis- 
consin Steel  Works,  South  Chicago,  221  tons  to  Graver  Cor- 
poration. 

South  Park  Commissioners,  park  buildings  at  Calumet' 
Park.   Chicago,    313   tons   to   unnamed   fabricator. 

Memorial  Union  Building  for  Purdue  University.  Lafay- 
ette,  Ind.,    160   tons  to  Insley  Mfg.   Co.,   Indianapolis. 

Atlas  Tack  Co.  shop  building,  St.  Louis,  381  tons  to  a 
St.    Louis   fabricator. 

Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  stocking  trestle  at  Ishpemlng, 
Mich.,    350   tons    to    Worden-Allen    Co. 

Seaman  Body  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  automobile  body 
shop   extension,   798   tons   to  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  extension 
to   crane    runway,    100    tons. 

Marathon  Motor  Car  Co..  Wausau,  W^is.,  Ford  garage  and 
service    building   addition,    275    tons. 

Steel  f(ir  addition  to  by-product  plant  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Clairton,   I'a..    6400   tons,    placed  through  the  Koppers  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Loft  building  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh 
Street,  New  Y^ork,  1000  tons. 

Methodist   Episcopal   Hospital,   Brooklyn,   500  tons. 

Addition  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  900  tons. 

Five  bridges  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1000  tons. 

Walker  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  4000  tons;  former  in- 
quiry   revived. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  girder  spans, 
1500  tons. 

Cleveland  Illuminating  Co.,   switch   house,   200   tons. 

Pumping   station,    Cleveland,    1000   tons. 


i 


The  Ritter  DenUl  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  incorporated  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  securing  figures  on  equipment  for 
a  brass  and  aluminum  foundry.  R.  J.  Rosa  is  pur- 
chasing agent. 


Proposed   Pig  Iron   Freight  Reductions   Are 

Suspended 

Washington,  Sept.  5.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  suspended  from  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  30 
tariffs  proposing  reductions  in  rates  on  pig  iron  from 
Southern  producing  points  to  Northern  destinations. 
Protest  had  been  made  against  the  reductions  by  blast 
furnace  interests  in  southern  Ohio  and  the  St.  Louis 
district.  Protest  was  also  made  against  the  proposed 
reduced  joint  rates  of  the  Arrow  Transportation  Co., 
to  apply  from  Florence  and  Sheffield,  Ala.,  to  Metropo- 
lis, 111.,  by  Robert  Hula  on  behalf  of  the  Steel  &  Tube 
Co.  of  America  and  five  other  iron  and  steel  companies 
in  the  Chicago  district. 
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Prepare  for  April  1 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  establish  a  "fact  finding  com- 
mission" in  connection  with  the  coal  industrj'. 
If  facts  are  to  be  secured,  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion should  first  be  sought:  "Why  does  a  man 
go  into  the  coal  producing  business?"  The  answer 
would  help  to  throw  light  upon  the  situation. 
The  operators  have  been  insisting  that  the  profits, 
on  the  whole,  are  very  moderate,  although  they 
manifest  an  indisposition  to  give  the  Government 
all  the  details.  If  profit  has  not  been  the  attrac- 
tion, what  has?  To  an  outsider  the  business  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  interesting.  Yet  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  a  great  excess  of  capacitj% 
and  indeed  this  e.xcess  is  put  forth  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  a  larger  margin  per  ton  to  the  operator 
than  would  otherwise  be  fair. 

A  similar  situation  applies  to  the  miners. 
There  are  too  many  miners  and  they  do  not  work 
full  time.  Hence-  they  demand  extra  high  rates 
per  ton,  to  make  up.  In  the  ordinary  walks  of  life 
a  trade  or  profession  that  is  overcrowded  pays 
poorly.  Not  so  with  coal  mining.  The  more 
crowded  it  is,  the  longer  are  the  vacations,  with 
pay,  for  that  is  what  the  high  tonnage  rates 
amount  to. 

Apparently  the  ordinary  economic  laws  are 
completely  reversed  when  it  comes  to  coal  produc- 
ing and  coal  mining.  Why?  One  observes  this 
fact,  which  may  or  may  not  be  pertinent,  that 
while  the  laws  of  the  country  forbid  producers 
from  combining  to  restrict  output,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  law  does  not  forbid  the  coal  opera- 
tors to  disagree  with  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
while  the  labor  union  is  always  careful  to  furnish 
the  operators  good  ground  for  disagreement. 

Coal  strikes  in  the  past  have  represented  a 
guessing  contest.  Coal  consumers  endeavor  to 
guess  how  long  the  prospective  strike  will  be  and 
lay  in  stocks  accordingly,  while  the  operators  and 
miners  endeavor  to  guess  how  long  the  stocks, 
once  laid  in,  will  last. 

Now,  however,  a  new  condition  is  presented. 
The  bituminous  coal  scale  has  been  settled,  but 
only  for  seven  months.  There  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity between   now  and  April   1    to   lay   in   any 


stocks.  Even  the  current  requirements  are  un- 
likely to  be  met.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  their  opposition 
to  arbitration  is  based  upon  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  comparison  that  could  be 
made,  with  the  cost  of  living,  the  rates  of  wages 
in  other  occupations,  or  anything  else,  that  would 
begin  to  justify  the  rates  they  demand. 

Only  a  brief  respite,  and  a  ver>'  expensive  one, 
has  been  provided.  If  adequate  preparation  for 
meeting  the  situation  that  will  confront  the  coun- 
try on  the  first  day  of  next  April  is  not  made,  in 
the  short  time  allowed,  a  still  worse  condition  will 
be  imposed  upon  the  public. 

All  possible  avenues  of  escape  should  be  ex- 
plored. The  miners  cannot  be  beaten  at  their 
own  game.  Last  March  coal  went  begging  at  $1.50 
a  ton  in  some  districts,  yet  the  public  did  not 
stock  up  enough  to  prevent  the  miners  winning 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  victorj'  in  the  history  of 
labor  disputes  in  this  country.  The  study  that  is 
to  be  made  should  not  lose  sight  of  a  detail  which 
in  itself  is  of  considerable  importance.  That  is, 
that  the  country  is  decidedly  short  of  the  very 
kind  of  labor  that  coal  miners  can  perform.  The 
country  is  particularly  in  need  of  the  very  work- 
men who  by  the  existing  system  are  maintained 
in  idleness  at  public  expense  for  long  periods  of 
time. 


The  Railroad  Injunction 

Strong  adjectives  have  been  used  in  describ- 
ing the  injunction  secured  Sept.  1  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  against  the  railroad  strikers.  The 
injunction  does  appear  strong  and  drastic,  yet 
upon  scrutiny  there  are  few  things  enjoined  by 
it  that  are  not  illegal  in  themselves.  The  event, 
for  this  injunction  is  more  than  an  incident, 
should  prompt  some  serious  reflection. 

Injunctions  are  in  vogue  largely  because  court 
actions,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  are  slow.  It 
having  been  decided  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  labor  unions  are  suable,  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  action  can  be  had  against  conduct 
that  marks  the  ordinar>-  strike.  The  slowness  of 
court  procedure  is  a  disgrace.     While  we  grow 
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warm  over  the  liberties  taken  by  strikers,  we 
should  remember  that  there  are  other  things  seri- 
ously wrong  with  our  management  of  affairs. 

We  do  not  look  matters  squarely  in  the  face 
when  it  comes  to  labor  disputes.  We  say  glibly 
that  no  one  should  think  of  denying  a  man's  right 
to  quit  work.  We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  that 
is  no  strike.  The  right  to  strike,  as  defined  by 
labor  unions,  means  the  right  to  prevent  other 
men  from  taking  the  places  union  men  have  left. 
Whether  we  admit  it  to  ourselves  or  not  there  is 
a  common  feeling  outside  of  the  unions  that 
strikers  ought  to  be  allowed  a  little  more  leeway 
than  simply  to  quit  their  jobs.  Otherwise  strik- 
ing in  its  familiar  form  would  never  have  survived 
to  this  date.  We  are  not  honest  in  this  matter. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lurking  fear  that  employers 
would  become  too  powerful  if  strikers  were  not 
allowed  some  latitude,  were  not  allowed  to  break 
the  law  in  a  mild  way  at  least. 

If  it  were  established  that  no  act  done  in  con- 
nection with  a  strike  is  less  culpable  than  a  sim- 
ilar act  done  in  some  other  connection,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
and  this  injunction  against  the  rail  strikers  would 
not  present  the  appearance  of  being  "drastic." 
It  is  not  so  established,  however.  Our  habits  of 
thought  have  led  us  otherwise,  and  it  is  even  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  that  labor 
unions  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Section  3 
of  the  Clayton  Act  says  that  "it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  con- 
tract ...  on  the  condition,  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  thereof 
shall  not  use  or  deal  in  the  goods  ...  of  a 
competitor."  The  same  principle  would  prohibit 
a  labor  union  from  making  an  agreement  for  the 
closed  shop.  This  being  recognized,  Section  6 
of  the  act  decreed  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity 
and  made  the  sweeping  provision  that  nothing  in 
the  act  or  in  any  of  the  anti-trust  acts  should 
apply  to  labor  unions. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  clean  house  all 
around,  and  we  should  begin  by  clearing  our 
minds.  We  shall  get  nowhere  as  long  as  some 
men  are  simply  down  on  all  labor  unions  on  gen- 
eral principles  and  other  men  have  a  deep- 
seated  and  unrecognized  feeling  that  they  ought 
to  be  given  some  latitude.  Two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  If  the  way  is  not  clear  to  require 
that  when  a  man  quits  work  he  must  leave  the 
field  and  forget  it,  we  should  either  make  the 
way  clear  or  define  how  much  dynamite  per  day 
he  is  entitled  to  explode  in  the  exercise  of  his 
rights  as  a  striker. 


River  coal  has  been  playing  a  part  in  the  re- 
lief of  the  fuel  stringency.  For  years  fine  coal 
from  the  anthracite  regions  has  been  carried  down 
the  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers.  Deposits  have 
been  left  on  the  beds  of  these  rivers  in  many 
places  and  particularly  where  dams  and  obstruc- 
tions occur.  Two  Pennsylvania  steel  companies 
are  daily  removing,  from  one  river  running 
by  their  plants,  many  tons  of  this  buckwheat  an- 
thracite and  are  using  it  for  making  steam.  One 
of  the   companies  makes   it  a   part  of  its   open- 


hearth  furnace  charges,  as  told  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Near  Baltimore  a  large  metallurgical  com- 
pany, which  uses  water  power  for  its  manufac- 
turing operations,  has  for  some  time  been  selling 
this  grade  of  coal,  removed  in  large  quantities 
from  behind  its  dam.  While  the  necessity  for 
turning  to  tl^em  may  be  removed  when  anthracite 
production  is  again  ample,  these  river  deposits 
will  probably  be  drawn  upon  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  a  period  of  scarcity  prices  for  fuel  they 
have  saved  a  number  of  cost  curves  from  a  sharp 
turn  upward. 


Saving  Fuel  in  Steel  Making 

More  than  ever  will  fuel  economy  be  a  vital 
question  in  steel  operations  in  view  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  miners'  strike.  For  an  indefinite 
time  coal  is  to  be  more  expensive  in  view  of  the 
higher  wages  at  non-union  mines,  and  its  ad- 
vance beyond  the  pre-war  basis  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  in  steel.  Reduction  of  fuel  consumption  thus 
becomes  of  first  importance  in  both  blast  furnace 
and  open-hearth  operations,  and  particularly  in 
the  latter,  because  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
open-hearth  practice,  until  very  recently,  has  not 
been  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  the  blast  furnace. 

Several  discussions  have  been  published  in 
The  Iron  Age  recently,  bearing  directly  on  this 
problem  and  pointing  to  more  economical  fuel  effi- 
ciency in  open-hearth  furnaces.  One  referred  to 
the  application  of  the  blow-torch  principle.  In 
The  Iron  Age  of  July  20  the  advantages  of  this 
process  were  detailed  in  an  article,  "Progress  in 
Open-Hearth  Practice."  The  significant  state- 
ment was  made  that  at  a  large  steel  plant  in  Ohio 
a  furnace  operating  on  the  blow-torch  principle 
has  produced  approximately  300  tons  of  high  grade 
basic  steel  per  day  against  only  200  tons  when 
working  under  the  old  conditions.  This  is  an  in- 
creased efficiency  of  about  50  per  cent.  Also  im- 
portant is  the  statement  that  20  per  cent  scrap 
was  used  and  15  per  cent  hot  metal.  So  far  as 
data  go,  fuel  economies  are  estimated  at  20  to  25 
per  cent.  Contrast  with  this  the  author's  state- 
ment that 

a  careful  test  10  years  ago  at  the  Homestead  works  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  extending  'over  seven  to  eight 
months,  showed  that  the  losses  due  to  the  temperature 
of  the  escaping  gases,  radiation,  conduction  and  other 
causes  amounted  to  95.77  per  cent  of  the  heat  units 
supplied  by  the  combustion  of  the  incoming  fuel.  This 
brings  us  to  the  startling  conclusion  that,  if  we  could 
eliminate  all  such  losses,  there  would  be  only  about  20 
to  30  pounds  of  coal  required  per  ton  of  steel  produced. 
In  addition  to  increased  fuel  economy  and 
greater  output  there  are  the  advantages  of  more 
accurate  control  of  fuel  and  air.  A  communica- 
tion to  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  3  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  economical  to  inclose  the  checker  cham- 
bers in  a  steel  jacket,  if  only  for  the  saving  of  heat 
effected  by  insulation,  letting  alone  the  great  possibili- 
ties to  be  obtained  by  delivery  of  the  gas  and  air  under 
pressure.  .  .  .  Burn  your  gas  in  your  furnaces  and 
the  checkers  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Furnaces  so  designed  that  the  fuel  is  more 
completely  burned  over  the  bath  itself  are  one 
answer  to  the  fuel  cost  problem.    Refractories  to 
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withstand  the  consequent  higher  temperatures  are 
practically  assured.  Attendant  advantages  are 
better  steel  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  pig  iron 
percentage  in  the  charge. 

On  other  pages  of  this  issue  a  striking  illus- 
tration is  given  of  one  result  of  fuel  economy.  In 
the  production  of  high  grade  basic  open-hearth 
steel  from  all-scrap  charges,  in  the  presence  of 
manganese,  no  small  factor  is  the  high  tempera- 
ture resulting  from  better  fuel  efficiency  in  spe- 
cial furnaces,  insuring  the  fullest  refining  effect 
of  the  chemical  reactions. 

Unquestionably  much  fuel  is  wasted  in  open- 
hearth  furnaces.  An  abundance  of  cheap  coal, 
and  of  natural  gas  while  it  lasted,  has  been  one 
cause.  The  necessity  for  radical  reforms  has 
been  forcibly  impressed  upon  steel  makers  by  re- 
cent events.  Recently  the  prediction  was  made 
that  the  transition  through  which  the  open-hearth 
process  is  passing  will  so  increase  the  output  of 
existing  units  as  to  make  the  building  of  new 
furnaces  unnecessary  for  several  years.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  industry  is  evidently  in  the 
first  stages  of  remarkable  improvements  which 
have  come  all  too  slowly  and  to-day  meet  a  need 
of  immediate  urgency. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pig  Iron  Imports  Overstated 

July  statistics  of  British  and  American  iron 
and  steel  exports,  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  empha- 
size the  steadiness  of  the  former  and  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  latter.  The  British  July  movement 
at  251,700  gross  tons  is  about  the  same  as  the 
average  per  month  for  the  year  thus  far,  while 
American  exports  for  July  at  157,169  tons  are  next 
to  the  lowest  for  the  year.  While  the  coal  and  rail 
strikes  have  been  a  factor  in  this  reduction,  their 
full  effect  will  be  seen  in  still  lower  figures  for 
August.  A  feature  of  the  British  statement  is 
the  export  of  50,700  tons  of  pig  iron  and  ferro- 
alloys, of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
25,560  tons.  These  figures  are  not  a  measure, 
however,  of  the  pig  iron  movement  to  this  country 
as  probably  half  of  the  total  is  ferromanganese. 

Current  statements  in  various  reviews  of  the 
Eastern  pig  iron  market  have  exaggerated  greatly 
the  amount  of  foreign  pig  iron  received  in  the 
United  States  at  Atlantic  ports.  In  June,  17,750 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  ferromanganese  left  Great 
Britain  for  the  United  States.  As  only  5850  tons 
of  pig  iron  came  into  this  country  in  June  and 
only  43,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  ferromanganese 
left  Great  Britain  in  June  and  July,  for  the  United 
States,  it  is  evident  that  the  statement  in  a  re- 
cent pig  iron  review  that  in  the  90  days  preceding 
Sept.  1  about  100,000  tons  of  foreign  pig  iron 
came  in  at  Atlantic  ports  and  was  distributed 
throughout  the  East  is  quite  wide  of  the  mark. 
Making  an  allowance  for  French  iron,  it  would 
have  required  the  clearing  of  60,000  to  75,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  from  British  ports  bound  for  the  United 
States,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  to  have  Augu.st 
receipts  here  bring  the  June  and  July  totals  up 
to  anything  like  100,000  tons.  And  it  is  doubtful 
if  early  August  clearings  were  one  fourth  of 
60,000  tons. 


Interchangeability    in   the   German    Locomo- 
tives for  Russia 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Aug.  31  issue  of  your  paper, 
Mr.  Wikander  says  on  page  544  apropos  of  the  Ger- 
man industrial  standards: 

"To  give  a  concrete  illustration:  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  a  syndicate  of  19  German  manufacturers  and  one 
Swedish  manufacturer  were  executing  an  order  for  700 
locomotives  for  Russia,  all  of  the  same  design,  and 
every  part  in  every  one  of  them  was  being  made  inter- 
changeable with  the  corresponding  part  in  all  others, 
all  parts  having  been  manufactured  to  the  same  fits 
and  tolerances.  This  feature  will  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  the  Russian  Railroad  to  use  any 
disabled  locomotive  as  a  store  of  spare  parts  for  all 
others." 

Mr.  Wikander  refers  evidently  to  the  order  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  for  700  locomotives  to  be 
made  in  Germany.  The  contract  of  the  purchaser  with 
the  manufacturer  does  specify  (in  paragraph  5)  that 
the  parts  are  to  be  interchangeable,  no  matter  at  which 
of  the  works  they  are  made;  but  the  same  contract  also 
has  a  clause  (in  the  same  paragraph  o)  stating  that 
it  is  permissible  to  make  these  interchangeable  parts 
fit  one  another  by  hand  operations  (filing,  scraping, 
etc.) . 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  this  latter  clause  kills 
entirely  the  preceding  one  and  the  whole  idea  of  inter- 
changeability. R.   POLIAKOFF. 
70y    Sixth    Avenue,    New   York, 
Sept.  1.  1922. 


St.  Louis  Labor  Conditions 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  5. — The  labor  situation  in  the 
Eighth  Federal  Reserve  District  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  from  reports  received  from  200  leading  em- 
ployers in  20  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  district. 

Per  Cent 
W,ige  Earners         of 
Men    Women  Total    Normal  Normal      Pay  Roll 


155,410  —13.7   »10,274,603.2O 


Julv    31. 

1922.  .    112.918   21,150   134. ( 
June    30. 

1922,.    109.365   24.217   133,582   157.684  —15.3        9.947.894.52 
Julv    31. 

1931..    102.969    19,986   122.955   155.410  —20.9      10.278,307.80 

From  the  above  tabulation  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  employees  of  reportng  interests  increased 
11,113  or  9  per  cent  (men  increased  9.6  per  cent,  while 
women  increased  5.8  per  cent)  between  July  31,  1921, 
and  July  31,  1922.  Wages,  figured  on  a  semi-monthly 
basis,  decreased  8.3  per  cent  between  July  31,  1921,  and 
July  31,  1922. 


Automobile  Production  Heavy  in  August 

Figures  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  estimate  the  August  production  of  pleasure 
cars  and  trucks  at  264,000  machines,  compared  with 
244,444  in  July  and  180,785  in  August,  1921.  For  the 
first  seven  months  of  1922  the  total  number  of  cars 
produced  was  1,395,066.  Adding  the  tentative  figure 
for  August,  the  eight  months  show  1,659,066  cars,  com- 
pared with  1,668,550  cars  for  the  twelve  months  of 
1921. 

In  connection  with  the  railroad  strike  situation, 
there  has  already  been  some  handling  of  materials 
overland  by  truck  that  would  ordinarily  travel  by  rail, 
and  the  driving  of  finished  cars  overland  has  increased 
through  lack  of  automobile  freight  car  supply.  Con- 
necticut manufacturers  of  small  tonnage  items,  includ- 
ing cold-rolled  strip  steel,  are  making  a  heavy  propor- 
tion of  their  deliveries  by  motor  truck.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  some  concerns  unusually  favorably  situ- 
ated geographically,  with  most  of  their  customers 
within  a  circle  of  30  mile.s  radius. 


Trend  of  the  Safety  Movement 

Day  of  Spectacular  Accident  Reduction  Over — Steel  Cor- 
poration a  Pioneer  in  Safety  Work — Meeting 
of  National  Safet}'  Congress  in  Detroit 


THAT  the  day  of  spectacular  accident  reduction  in 
large  individual  groups  is  practically  over,  that 
a  progressive  though  probably  slow  decline  in  the 
severity  of  accidents  may  be  expected  with  a  clearer 
view  of  the  engineering  factor,  and  that  there  will  be 
renewed  study  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents as  the  seriousness  of  those  accidents  becomes 
more  evident,  were  among  the  prophesies  as  to  the 
probable  trend  of  the  safety  movement,  made  by  Lucian 
W.  Chaney,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  eleventh  annual 
safety  congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  held 
in  Detroit,  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School  and  were  attended  by  about  3000.  The  Congress 
received  whole  hearted  support  fi'om  the  city  of  De- 
troit. The  city  had  numerous  exhibits  at  the  conven- 
tion headquarters  and  delegates  were  welcomed  in  the 
industrial  plants  where  safety  talks  were  given. 

At  the  meeting  held  Thursday  afternoon,  Aug.  31, 
the   following    officers    were    elected    to    serve    on    the 
National  Safety  Council  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,   Marcus  A.  Dow,   general  safety  agent  New  York 

Central   Railroad  Co. 
Vice-president  in  charge  of  industrial  safety,  Charles  B.  Auel. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh. 
Re-elected   vice-president   in   charge   of   public   safety.   David 

Van    Schaack,   Aetna   Life   Insurance   Co.,   New   York. 
Vice-president    in    charge    of   sectional    activities.    George    T. 

Fonda,    Fonda   &   Tolsted,    Inc..   Washington. 
Vice-president   in   charge   of  safety   councils,   L.   A.    DeBlois, 

Delaware  Safety  Council,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Treasurer  and  chairman  of  finance  committee.  Homer  Niez, 

Commonwealtli   Edison  Co..    Chicago. 
Managing     director    and     secretary,     William    H.     Cameron, 

Chicago. 

Safety  in  Iron  and  Steel  Plants 

Mr.  Chaney's  paper  dealt  with  the  outstanding 
safety  features  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  sub- 
ject being  treated  under  three  heads,  historical,  prac- 
tical and  prophetic. 

Individual  plants  in  which  standard  practice  is  in- 
troduced will  still  make  records  in  spectacular  accident 
reduction,  he  said,  but  as  a  whole  the  trend  i-  toward 
a  slow  decline,  with  fluctuations  corresponding  to  the 
variations  of  industrial  conditions.  The  great  variable 
in  the  accident  records,  he  emphasized,  is  the  number  of 


relations,  he  pointed  out  that  in  almost  every  instance 
the  black  portion  is  the  large  and  conspicuous  element. 
When  the  various  kinds  of  accidents  are  weighted  in 
some  reasonable  relation  to  their  importance  death  is 
shown  to  be  conspicuously  the  most  important.  Death 
is  the  dark  shadow  in  the  field  of  accident  prevention. 

Renewed  study  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of  fatal 
injuries  will  come  as  the  relative  seriousness  of  this 
class  of  accidents  becomes  more  evident.  That  the 
severity  rating  throws  up  in  true  proportions  the  im- 
portance of  death,  is  one  of  its  chief  merits,  he  said. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  even  in  the  most  haphazard 
industries,  death  is  comparatively  rare  and  but  if 
judgment  is  based  on  this  rarity  rather  than  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  occurrence,  such  judgment  is  likely 
to  be  very  much  in  error. 

If  the  movement  is  to  progress  satisfactorily  the 
more  thorough  study  of  death  cases  must  result  in 
further  reconstructions  and  rearrangements  as  radical 
as  any  hitherto  attempted  Mr.  Chaney  stated. 

Steel  Corporation  a  Pioneer  in  Safety  Work 

The  steps  by  which  the  safety  movement  has  ad- 
vanced, the  historical  background,  were  taken  up  at 
length  by  Mr.  Chaney.  He  began  with  the  conference 
in  1906  of  the  casualty  managers  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's subsidiary  companies,  giving  as  an  emphatic 
reason  for  the  calling  of  such  a  conference  that  Ameri- 
can industry  reached  a  climax  of  slaughter  in  1905  and 
1906._  Regarding  the  formation  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  1908  of  the  central  safety  committee  and  several 
of  its  subsidiaries,  he  said,  "the  curious  inquirer  can 
doubtless  find  scattered  instances  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  other  fields,  but  the  committee  system  as  an 
important  feature  of  the  accident  prevention  program 
began  with  these  organizations  and  has  contributed 
more  largely  than  any  other  single  feature  of  that  pro- 
gram to  its  present  degree  of  success." 

The  establishment  of  compensation  plans  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  early  in  the  development  of  safety 
effort  was  characterized  as  of  utmost  importance,  every 
personal  injury  then  becoming  a  potentional  cost  item 
and  instead  of  looking  for  defenses  against  a  possible 
suit,  casualty  managers  began  to  look  into  the  causes 
of  accidents  and  a  way  to  prevent  them. 

The  interest  of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 


minor  injuries,  which,  when  reduced,  as  they  may  easily      Electrical  Engineers,  the  advent  of  the  first  safety  con 

?ress  in  1912,  and  the  establishment  of  statistical  data 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  outlined. 
"Historically  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  made 
five  outstanding  contributions  to  the  safety  movement," 
said  Mr.  Chaney  in  concluding  this  phase  of  his  sub- 


be,  would  necessarily  make  further  progress  slower. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  minor  in- 
jury reduction  the  case  of  a  large  group  of  plants 
where  a  foreman's  accident-reduction  bonus  was  insti- 
tuted was  cited.     Previously  more  than  50  per  cent  of 


the  accidents  caused  disability  of  one  week  or  less,  and      ject.     "The  industry  represented  by  the  Steel  Corpora 

tion  initiated  the  movement  and  established  the  com- 
mittee system.  It  made  the  first  large  trial  of  compen- 
sation. Through  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical Engineers  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Safety  Council.  It  has  directed  attention  in  a  new  way 
to  the  importance  of  the  engineering  factor  in  accident 
prevention." 

In  discussing  what  have  been  the  practical  results 
of  the  safety  movement,  Mr.  Chaney  pointed  out  that 
the  ordinary  expression  of  success,  such-and-such  per- 
centages of  decreased  accident  occurrence,  are  apt  to 
be  misleading.  Nothing  is  more  striking  he  said  than 
the  decline  of  minor  injuries  which  can  be  secured  by 
certain  kinds  of  appeal  to  the  men.  They  respond  re- 
markably, and  to  outward  appearance  success  has  been 
very  great.  Closer  analysis,  however,  may  show  the 
old  stubborn  difficulties  scarcely  touched.  Only  by 
maintaining  a  continuous  record  for  a  considerable 
period  and  massing  a  sufficient  body  of  data  is  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  dependable  results,  he  emphasized. 


about  25  per  cent  of  the  disabilities  terminated  in  the 
second  week.  Under  the  foreman's  bonus  the  minor 
injuries  immediately  declined,  the  number  terminating 
in  the  first  week  being  finally  less  in  number  than  those 
in  the  second  week.  This  was  pointed  out  as  entirely 
contrary  to  established  opinion,  it  having  been  accepted 
without  question  that  the  minor  injuries  were  due  to 
careless  habits  of  the  workers,  and  that  they  would 
be  difficult  to  eradicate.  Experience  proves,  he  said, 
that  minor  injuries  are  the  easiest  of  all  to  control. 

Decline  In  Severe  Accidents  May  be  Expected 

That  a  progressive  though  probably  slow  decline  in 
the  severity  of  accidents  may  be  expected  with  a 
clearer  view  of  the  importance  of  the  engineering 
factor,  was  also  prophesied.  The  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  safety  movement  is  the  control  of  the 
severer  forms  of  injury,  Mr.  Chaney  stated.  Referring 
to  bulletin  No.  298  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
which  are  charted  the  severity  of  accidents  in  various 
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SOME  GAIN  IN  OUTPUT 

August  Low  Point  in  Pig  Iron — Furnaces 
and  Steel  Plants  Resuming 

Promise  of  Rail  Buying  at  Chicago  —  The 

Strike  Factor  in  Finished 

Steel  Prices 

Steel  works  are  now  gaining  in  output,  after 
touching  low  point  in  the  last  week  of  August. 
The  increase  is  not  large  as  yet,  but  it  promises 
to  be  greater  next  week.  The  betterment  in  the 
railroad  situation  is  not  marked,  and  after 
being  down  below  50  per  cent  the  industry  is  satis- 
fied for  the  present  to  aim  at  a  60  per  cent  opera- 
tion. 

Pig  iron  output  went  down  rapidly  for  most 
of  the  second  half  of  August.  For  the  month  the 
total  was  1,816,170  tons,  or  58,586  tons  a  day, 
against  2,405,365  tons  in  July,  or  77,592  tons  a 
day.  The  net  loss  in  active  furnaces  in  the  month 
was  28  and  the  daily  capacity  of  the  144  furnaces 
in  blast  September  1  was  54,645  tons,  against 
70,605  tons  a  day  for  172  furnaces  on  August  1. 

The  upward  turn  in  the  few  days  since  the 
opening  of  the  month  has  already  brought  back 
nine  furnaces  to  the  active  list — five  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, including  three  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
three  at  Young.stown,  and  one  at  Cleveland.  From 
half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  more  are  preparing  to  go 
in  in  the  next  ten  days. 

A  gain,  but  not  a  large  one,  has  been  made  in 
Connellsville  coke  output,  as  the  non-union  men 
are  still  holding  out,  but  for  some  time  increase 
in  steel  production  will  come  faster  than  that  in 
pig  iron  production.  Merchant  companies  whose 
blast  furnaces  are  out  must  make  wage  adjust- 
ments and  besides  must  get  cheaper  coke  before 
they  can  start  up  to  make  deliveries  on  contracts 
taken  much  below  to-day's  prices. 

Steel  companies  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  box 
cars  for  the  movement  of  products  like  wire  and 
tin  plate  and  this  shortage  promises  to  be  worse. 
The  use  of  open  top  cars  for  coal  movement  is  also 
curtailing  the  supply  of  such  cars  for  steel  mills. 
Still  overhanging  the  industiy  is  the  cloud  of  com- 
mon labor  shortage.  In  respect  to  railroad  equip- 
ment what  has  been  called  a  car  shortage  is  more 
truly  motive  power  trouble. 

Consumers  of  steel  in  a  number  of  lines  are 
showing  more  concern  over  their  ability  to  secure 
continuous  supplies  from  the  mills.  However,  the 
strike  factor  in  the  higher  prices  the  mills  are  now 
asking  prevents  any  large  business  on  this  basis 
and  the  general  belief  is  that  deliveries  will  grow 
easier  even  though  progress  in  that  direction  be 
but  slow. 

The  Chicago  district  as  the  largest  railroad  buy- 
ing center,  gives  more  definite  promises  than  any 
other  in  respect  to  future  demand.  It  reports  that 
orders  for  300,000  tons  of  rails  for  next  year  await 
only  the  naming  of  the  1923  price;  also  that  there 
is  new  interest  in  railroad  bridge  material.     There 


is  increased  buying  of  track  fastenings  at  Chicago, 
one  order  calling  for  15,000  tons  of  tie  plates. 

Locomotive  buying  continues  on'  a  large  scale, 
orders  for  238  being  entered  in  the  week,  including 
100  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  50  each  for  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Car 
orders  are  not  numerous,  but  there  are  inquiries  for 
about  5000  new  cars  and  repairs  for  1500  to  2000. 

Independent  sheet  companies  still  average  a  bet- 
ter operation  than  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  figures 
being  80  per  cent  and  60  per  cent.  Generally  they 
are  asking  $2  to  $3  a  ton  more  than  the  corporation's 
prices.  There  is  practically  no  suspension  of  ship- 
ments of  automobile  sheets.  In  tin  plates  there  have 
been  intimations  of  an  advance  beyond  $4.75  in  view 
of  increased  steel  costs. 

The  price  of  Southern  pig  iron  has  advanced  $2 
and  $25,  Birmingham,  is  now  the  prevailing  quota- 
tion, but  the  shipment  of  iron  to  the  North  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased  on  account  of  the  railroad 
congestion.  In  the  North,  shipments  show  improve- 
ment in  most  centers.  Prices  at  Chicago  and  in  the 
East  have  advanced  $2  on  most  grades.  Foreign 
iron  is  being  sold  in  moderate  tonnages  with  a 
tendency  of  prices  to  advance.  It  is  not  easy  to 
buy  abroad  for  delivery  before  November,  but  a 
considerable  tonnage  has  been  shipped  or  is  in  the 
hands  of  importers,  though  the  total  of  arrivals  thus 
far  has  been  much  overstated. 

Iron  and  steel  exports  dropped  to  157,000  tons 
in  July,  or  26  per  cent  below  the  June  total,  and 
August  figures  are  expected  to  show  further 
recession. 

Finished  steel,  according  to  The  Iron  Age  com- 
posite price,  remains  at  2.412c.  per  lb.,  as  for  the 
last  two  weeks.  This  compares  with  2.279c.  one  year 
ago  and  2.062c.  on  Jan.  1. 

Pig  iron  has  advanced,  The  Iron  Age  composite 
price  having  risen  from  $29.52  to  $30.52,  the  high- 
est since  Jan.  25,  1921.  The  price  one  year  ago  was 
$19.64;  on  Jan.  1  it  was  $18.68. 


i 


Pittsburgh 

Settlement   of   Coal   Strike   Brings   Moth-rate    Im- 
provement in  Steel  Plant  Operations 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  5. — From  an  operating  stand- 
point, the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  past  week  has 
begun  to  show  definite  betterment  as  a  result  of  the 
rccont  settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  although  this  settle- 
ment appears  to  be  confined  to  the  union  districts  and 
the  non-union  production  has  not  shown  expected  gains. 
The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  since  the  resumption  at 
its  mines  Aug.  28,  has  turned  on  the  blast  at  two  of  its 
Eliza  blast  furnaces  and  one  .\liquippa  stack,  which 
were  banked  when  the  pinch  in  coal  supply  became  acute 
in  July.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  put 
on  two  blast  furnaces  since  a  week  ago  and  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.  and  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  each  one. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  also  has  added  one  furnace  to 
its  active  list  and  with  the  furnace  of  the  Shenango 
Furnace  Co.,  which  started  Aug.  29,  there  are  now  58 
active  furnaces  in  the  district  bounded  by  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  on  the  East,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  the  South,  and 
Warren,  Ohio,  on  the  North.  This  is  a  gain  of  eight 
stacks  in  about  10  days  and  several  others,  chiefly  steel 
works   furnaces,   are   being  made  ready   to  start.     In- 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,   Per  Gross  Ton:      ^1922^' 

No.  2X.  Philadelphiat.  ..$»«•» 4 
No.  2,  Vallev  furnacet .  . .  a5.<H» 
No.  2,  Southern.  Cin'tit .  .  2!).05 
No.  2.  Birmingham,  Ala.t.  25. (H) 
No.  2  foundry,  Chicago* .  .  Sa.OO 
Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa...  32.«K» 

Basic,   Valley  furnace 30.00 

Valley    Bess.,   del.    Pitts.  ..  34.77 

Malleable,    Chicago'    3a.<M> 

Malleable.    Valley    33.00 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh...  34.76 
L..  S.  charcoal,  Chicago..  36.15 
Ferromanganese,    seaboard  67.50 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton  ; 
O.-h.  rails.  hea\T,  at  mill.?40.00 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh..  38.00 
O.-h.  billets.  Pittsburgh..  3S.00 
O.-h.  sheet  bars.  P'gh ....  40.<M> 
Forging  billets,   base,  P'gh  43.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 45.17 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh.  .  .  .    45.00 

Cents 

Skelp,   gr.    steel,    P'gh,    lb.      2.00 

Light   rails  at    mill 2.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia...  2.42 

Iron  bars,  Chicago 2.25 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh 2.00 

Steel  bars.  Chicago i.tO 

Steel   bars.    New    York....  2.34 

Tank  plates.   Pittsburgh. .  .  2.00 

Tank   plates.   Chicago 2.ao 

Tank    plates.    New    York.  .  2.34 

Beams.    Pittsburgh 2.00 

Beams.   Chicago    2.20 

Beams,    New    York 2.34 

Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh...  2.75 


Aug.  29, 

Aug.  8. 

Sept.  6. 

1922 

1922 

1921 

$34.14 

$31.14 

$20.84 

33.00 

29.00 

21.00 

27.05 

24.05 

23.50 

23.00 

19.50 

19.00 

30.00 

27.00 

21.00 

28.64 

27.25 

19.00 

30.00 

26.00 

19.00 

33.77 

28.76 

21.96 

30.00 

27.00 

21.00 

33.00 

28.00 

20.00 

34.76 

28.76 

21.96 

36.15 

33.15 

33.50 

67.50 

67.50 

70.00 

$40.00 

$40.00 

$47.00 

38.00 

35.00 

29.00 

38.00 

35.00 

29.00 

38.00 

35.00 

30.00 

43.00 

40.00 

34.00 

45.17 

42.67 

35.74 

45.00 

40.00 

38.00 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2.00 

1.80 

1.70 

2.00 

1.75 

1.75 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2.325 

2.025 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

1.80 

1.65 

2.35 

1.90 

1.85 

2.34 

2.14 

2.03 

2.00 

1.80 

1.70 

2.20 

1.90 

1.75 

2.34 

2.14 

2.08 

2.00 

l.SO 

1.70 

2.35 

1.90 

1.80 

2.34 

2.14 

2.08 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,      ^H^^- 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyei-s:  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.   28  P'gh  3.35 

Sheets,  galv.,   No.    28,  P'gh  4.35 

Sheets,  blue  anTd,  9   &  10  2.50 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh...  2.60 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh....  2.35 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..  3.15 


Aug.  29,  Aug.  8, 


1922 
Cents 
3.35 
4.35 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
3.15 


1922 
Cents 
3.15 
4.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
3.05 
$4.75 


$19.50 
17.50 
17.50 
15.00 
15.50 
19.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.50 
14.25 


Sept  6, 
1921 
Cents 
2.75 
3.75 
2.25 
2.75 
2.50 
3.40 
$5.25 


$13.75 
17.00 
13.00 
11.50 
11.00 
16.50 
17.00 
13.25 
14.50 
11.50 


Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75        $4.75 


Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago    $22.50  $22.50 

Carwheels.    Philadelphia..  .  20.00  19.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh...    18.50  18.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila.  .    15.50  15.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go.  .  17.50  17.00 

No.   1   cast,   Pittsburgh....    19.00  19.00 

No.    1    cast,   Philadelphia..    19.00  19.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  21. 50  20.00 

No.  1   RR.  wrot.  Phila 18.50  18.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrat,  Ch'go  (net)  17.50  15.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt. ..  .$10.00  $10.00 
Foundry  coke,  prompt....    12.00       12.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York..  .  14.12%    14.12%    14.12%    12.00 

Electrolvtic  copper,  refinery  13.75 

Zinc.   St.   Louis 6.25 

Zinc.  New  York 6.60 

Lead.    St.    Louis 5.55 

Lead,  New  York 5.90 

.     Tin    (Straits).   New  York..  32.50 

Antimony   (Asiatic).  N.  Y.  5.37>4 


13.75 

13.75 

11.75 

6.25 

6.30 

4.20 

6.60 

6.65 

4.70 

5.55 

5.50 

4.20 

5.90 

5.85 

4.70 

32.30 

32.62% 

27.25 

5.25 

5.25 

4.50 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Sept.  5,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.412c.  Per  Lb. 


teams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe 
and  black  sheets 


Based    on    average    basic    and    foundry^ 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  \ 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


J 
Composite  Price,  Sept.  5,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $30.52  Per  Gross  Ton 

r 
J 


Aug.  29.  1922 
Aug.  8,  1922, 
Sept.  6,  1921, 
10-year  pre-war  average. 


Aug.   29,  1922.  $29.52 

,   Aug.      8,  1922,  25.94 

1                          Sept.     6.  1921,  19.64 

L  10-year  pre-war  average,  15.72 


crease  in  blast  furnace  operations  has  been  attended 
by  some  gain  in  steel  works  operations.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  this  week  is  expected  to  get  out  close  to  60 
per  cent  of  its  capacity  of  ingots,  as  against  about  55 
per  cent  last  week  while  in  Youngstown  active  open 
hearth  furnaces  have  increased  in  number  from  30  to 
42.  There  has  as  yet  been  little  change  in  operating 
■conditions  in  the  Wheeling  district  plants. 

Permanence  of  the  upward  slant  of  operations  still 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  however,  for  while  production  of 
coal  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  measured  by  railroad  reports  of  loadings,  is 
above  75  per  cent  of  normal  capacity,  transportation 
conditions  already  are  affecting  shipments  and  the 
trade  also  fears  that  the  application  of  the  priority  sys- 
tem of  distribution  may  affect  supplies.  There  is  much 
talk  of  car  shortages,  but  as  yet  such  a  condition  does 
not  exist.  The  trouble  is  with  the  motive  power.  Car 
shortages  are  expected,  when  the  troubles  incident  to 
the  opening  of  mines  long  idle  are  ironed  out  and  there 
is  a  relatively  full  production  of  coal.    A  number  of  the 


steel  companies  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  a  sufficient 
allotment  of  box  cars  for  the  movement  of  such  prod- 
ucts as  wire  and  tin  plate  and  this  shortage  is  likely  to 
be  worse  before  it  is  better,  with  the  crop  movement 
immediately  ahead  while  demands  for  open  top  cars 
for  coal  movements  will  mean  a  curtailment  in  the  sup- 
ply of  that  kind  of  equipment  for  the  steel  mills.  Hang- 
ing like  a  cloud  over  the  industry  is  the  continued  short- 
age of  mill  labor.  Following  the  increase  in  plant  oper- 
ations a  large  Pittsburgh  independent  has  re-entered 
the  market  in  a  moderate  way  for  new  tonnages  of 
plates  and  bars  for  early  delivery,  but  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  situation  as  far  as  prompt  shipments 
are  concerned  is  not  yet  materially  easier. 

Pig  Iron. — Such  business  as  is  being  done — and  it 
is  entirely  for  small  lots  for  immediate  delivery — is 
confined  very  largely  to  foundry  iron.  We  note  sales 
of  Bessemer  iron  amounting  to  700  tons,  but  a  recent 
inquiry  for  2000  tons  of  basic  iron  from  a  local  melter 
has  been  withdrawn  and  there  have  been  no  new  in- 
quiries of  any  account  lately  in  these  grades.     Prices 
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quoted  on  the  2000-ton  inquiry  for  basic  ranged  any- 
where from  a  little  above  $32  delivered,  this  being  by 
an  Eastern  steel  company,  to  $32,  Valley  furnace  basis. 
Bessemer  iron  on  the  basis  of  recent  sales  now  is  quot- 
able at  $33  Valley  furnace,  an  advance  of  $1  a  ton  over 
last  week's  prices.  In  absence  of  sales,  basic  iron  still 
is  nominally  rated  at  from  $30  to  $32.  The  N.  &  G. 
Taylor  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  which  recently  inquired 
for  2500  tons  of  basic,  is  understood  to  have  placed  the 
business  in  the  East.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  face 
of  current  prices  for  Valley  basic  and  Bessemer  iron, 
that  the  August  averages  of  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  on 
these  grades  were  $28.67  for  Bessemer  and  $25.41  for 
oasic.  Evidently  little  of  the  month's  business  was  at 
the  prices  reached  late  in  the  month.  July  averages 
were  $25  for  Bessemer  and  $24.56  for  basic.  On  the 
basis  of  late  sales  of  foundry  iron,  the  market  now  is 
quotable  at  $35  Valley  furnace,  an  advance  of  $2  a 
ton  over  the  recent  price.  The  whole  market  is  on  a 
spot  basis  and  not  very  representative  of  the  price  of 
forward  deliveries.  Until  coke  prices  are  definitely  set- 
tled, producers  will  be  in  the  dark  as  to  costs;  conse- 
quently they  are  not  making  prices  on  future  ship- 
ments, but  it  also  is  true  that  few  melters  are  inter- 
ested at  the  moment  in  future  requirements. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.76  per  gross  ton : 

Basic    $30.00  to  $32.00 

Bessemer    33.00 

Gray  forge 33.00 

No.    2    foundry 35.00 

No.    3    foimdrv 33.00 

Jfalleable    33.00 

Ferroalloys. — New  schedules  have  been  announced 
on  silveries  and  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  by  one  Jackson, 
Ohio,  producer,  who  now  is  quoting  8  per  cent  silveries 
at  $41.50  and  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at 
$50.50.  This  is  an  advance  of  $5.50  a  ton  over  recent 
nominal  quotations  and  $9  over  the  last  previous  offi- 
cial prices.  Other  ferroalloy  prices  are  unchanged. 
British  ferromanganese  still  is  available  for  deferred 
shipment  at  $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  spot 
material  has  sold  recently  at  $70  and  is  held  at  $72.50 
by  some  sellers.  Domestic  material  is  available  for 
prompt  delivery  at  $"75,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  for 
carload  lots.  An  Ohio  maker  of  alloy  steels  is  seeking 
a  round  tonnage  of  80  per  cent  material.  Spiegeleisen 
is  held  at  $39  furnace  for  20  per  cent,  but  we  note  no 
sales  that  high,  most  recent  business  having  been  at 
least  $1  per  ton  less. 

We  quote  7S  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $75  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic;  British,  spot,  $70  to  $72.50; 
British,  future.  $67.50  ;  German,  76  to  80  per  cent,  $67.50  to 
$70.  Average  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $39  furnace  ;  16  to  19 
per  cent.  $38  furnace;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic,  $55 
to  $60  furnace,  freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is 
quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville;  Ohio,  furnaces 
as  follows:  10  per  cent.  $50.50;  11  per  cent.  $53.80;  12  per 
cent,  $57.10;  13  per  cent.  $61.10;  14  per  cent,  $64.10;  sil- 
very Iron,  6  per  cent.  $39  ;  7  per  cent.  $40  ;  8  per  cent,  $41.50  ; 
9  per  cent.  $43.50;  10  per  cent,  $45.50;  11  per  cent,  $48.80; 
12  per  cent.  $52.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson 
and  .\'ew  Straitsville.  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  Is 
$3.6fi   i)er  gi-oss  ton. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  general  range  of  prices 
on  steel  bars  is  from  1.90c.  to  2.25c.,  the  lower  figure 
representing  about  what  the  Steel  Corporation  is  charg- 
ing regular  customers  on  such  business  as  it  can  take, 
and  this  for  indefinite  delivery  and  the  higher  prices 
what  some  independents  are  demanding  for  early  de- 
livery. The  leading  independent  maker  here  is  quoting 
from  2c.  to  2.15c.  Iron  bars  are  higher,  now  being 
quotable  at  2.45c.  for  refined  iron. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.90c.  to  2.23c. ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  1.90c.  to  2.25c.  base;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c.;  refined  Iron  bars  2.43c. 
m  carloads,  fob.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — The  present  market 
is  a  small  affair,  because  makers  generally  are  more 
inclined  to  let  the  material  go  to  their  own  finishing 
mills  than  to  sell,  and  are  asking  prices  which  are 
intended  to,  and  in  fact  do,  discourage  purchases. 
Some  mills  having  more  billets  than  can  be  rolled  down 
on  account  of  labor  shortages,  might  take  a  little  busi- 
ness at  $38,  Pittsburgh,  but  as  a  general  rule,  $40  is  as 
low  as  is  being  named  on  either  billets  or  sheet  bars 
and  on  slabs  the  same  price  is  asked. 

We  quote  4  X  4-in  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
S'  *?u  '^  *.■'?:■  ^  'iJ"'",  ^'"'^'.^>  **'>■  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sheet  bars.  $40;  slabs,  $40;  forging  billets,  ordinary 
carbons.  $43  to  $45,  all  f.o.b.  Youngstown  or  Pittsburgh 
mills. 


Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — In  keeping 
with  the  strength  of  hot-rolled  bars  and  the  difficulty 
which  makers  of  cold-finished  bars  are  having  in  secur- 
ing supplies,  prices  of  the  latter  product  have  been  ad- 
vanced $5  per  ton.  All  makers  of  cold-rolled,  drawn 
and  turned  bars  now  are  quoting  2.50c,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, per  carload,  while  ground  shafting  has  advanced 
to  2.90c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carloads.  The  less 
than  carload  price  is  $5  per  ton  more. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats.; — The  market  is  firm  on  the  basis 
of  2.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  makers  as  heavily  com- 
mitted as  they  care  to  be  and  not  anxious  to  add  to- 
their  obligations. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Leading  makers  have  announced 
an  increase  in  prices  averaging  about  10  per  cent. 
Large  machine  bolts  now  are  quoted  at  50,  10  and  10 
per  cent  off  list.  This  change  reflects  the  strength  and 
security  in  raw  materials,  although  increased  labor  costs 
also  are  a  factor.  Demand,  independent  of  specifica- 
tions on  third  quarter  contracts,  is  reported  to  be  good. 
New  discounts  are  given  on  page  627. 

Rivets. — There  has  been  a  further  revision  upward 
of  prices  and  all  makers  now  are  quoting  large  button 
head  structural  rivets  at  $3,  base,  per  100  lb.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  large  cone  head  boiler  rivets  at  $3.10.  Small 
rivets  have  been  advanced  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list. 
It  is  claimed  that  rivets  cannot  be  made  profitably  even 
at  these  prices  with  steel  bars  at  2c.  to  2.15c.  base  and 
wire  rods  at  $45  per  ton.  Prices  and  discounts  are- 
given  on  page  627. 

Structural  Material. — The  situation  with  regard  to 
deliveries  still  is  bad,  but  some  encouragement  is  af- 
forded by  the  fact  that  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
is  benefiting  by  the  improved  fuel  situation,  and  be- 
cause the  Homestead  Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  is 
on  a  higher  operating  rate  as  to  both  steel  works 
and  rolling  mills.  Prompt  shipments  are  not  easy  to 
secure,  except  at  high  prices,  but  on  the  bulk  of  current 
inquiries  the  quotation  is  right  around  2c.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  627. 

Plates. — The  leading  independent  here  has  re- 
entered the  market  in  a  moderate  way,  quoting  a  mini- 
mum of  2.25e.  This  appears  to  be  as  low  as  early  de- 
liveries can  be  placed  and  some  independents  are  ask- 
ing 2.50c.  for  prompt  shipment.  The  Steel  Corporation, 
price  nominally  is  2c.  on  such  business  as  it  can  take 
and  this  strictly  from  its  regular  customers.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  627. 

Sheets. — ^Independent  companies  still  are  making  a 
better  showing  as  regard  operations  than  the  leading 
interest.  The  latter  is  running  less  than  60  per  cent 
while  the  independents  are  averaging  about  80  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  independents  are  quoting  the  Corporation 
sheet  prices,  but  most  of  them  are  asking  $2  to  $3 
a  ton  above  these  levels  and  even  more  when  quick  ship- 
ment is  wanted.  Specifications  are  coming  along  freely 
and  much  new  business  is  being  passed  up  because  of 
the  fear  that  conditions  may  not  be  as  good  with  re- 
gard to  operation  as  they  now  promise  to  be.  Labor 
shortages  are  common.  Automobile  parts  manufac- 
turers still  are  urging  shipments  on  contracts  and  among 
sheet  makei-s  the  general  belief  is  that  the  Ford  sus- 
pension will  not  be  as  complete  as  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Ford  recently.     Prices  are  given  on  page  627. 

Tin  Plate. — ^Demand  is  fairly  brisk,  but  is  putting 
no  strain  upon  production  and  prices  show  no  change. 
The  movement  toward  an  advance  to  a  base  of  $5  has 
not  crystallized,  but  it  is  still  talked  about  on  account 
of  increased  producing  costs.  Stock  tin  plate  is  avail- 
able at  $4.50  per  base  box. 

Steel  Skelp. — Available  tonnages  are  so  small  that 
business  necessarily  is  limited.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
independent  makers  would  consider  less  than  2.50c.  and 
some  probably  would  ask  2.50c.  So  far  as  it  is  able, 
the  Corporation  is  taking  business  at  2c. 

Track  Equipment.  —  There  has  been  no  further 
change  in  spikes,  but  track  bolts  have  advanced  to  a 
minimum  of  $3.75,  base,  per  100  lb.  Pittsburgh.  As 
high  as  $4.50  is  quoted  by  some  makers,  but  these 
makers  for  some  time  past  have  not  charged  the  usual 
extrra  of  Ic.  per  lb.  over  the  carload  base  for  less  car- 
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loads.  On  carload  lots  of  a  size  $3.75  still  can  be  done. 
The  greneral  quotation  on  tie  plates  is  $45  per  net  ton, 
the  most  recent  business  was  400  tons  placed  by  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  with  a  local  maker  at  $39  per  net 
ton.     Prices  are  given  on  page  627. 

Steel  Rail.'!. — Shortage  of  steel  makes  for  a  firm 
market,  with  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel  not  avail- 
able at  less  than  2c.,  and  some  makers  are  asking  2.25c. 
on  shipments  from  stock.  Those  rolled  from  old  rails 
are  priced  at  1.90c.  to  2c. 

We  quote  25  to  4.T-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel. 
2c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c.  to  2c.  base;  standard 
rails,  $40  per  gross  ton  mill  tor  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — The  general  situation  is  with- 
out material  change.  All  makers  of  steel  pipe  still  are 
about  90  days  behind  their  orders  for  butt  welded  pipe, 
but  on  the  lap  welded  lines  are  not  nearly  so  heavily 
committed.  A  recent  inquiry  for  30  miles  of  8-in.,  29- 
Ib.  line  pipe  has  been  withdrawn,  as  the  company  seek- 
ing this  line  was  able  to  pick  up  a  good  second-hand 
line.  Wrought  iron  pipe  is  not  selling  freely  at  the 
recent  advance  in  prices.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  627. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Liberal  orders  recently  placed  for 
locomotives  point  to  continue  good  demand  for  boiler 
tubes,  particularly  for  seamless  steel  tubes.  The  re- 
cent advance  in  prices  is  well  observed  on  new  business. 
Discounts  are  given  on  page  627. 

Wire  Rods. — Available  supplies  are  confined  solely 
to  such  tonnages  as  makers  are  unable  to  use  in  their 
own  mills,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  wire  drawers.  One 
company  here  which  has  a  small  surplus  as  a  result  of 
this  condition  is  offering  it  at  $47.50  base,  Pittsburgh. 
This  price  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  supplies  can  be  had  at  any  less  since  most 
other  makers  still  are  out  of  the  market. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $45  to  $47.50 ;  chain  rods,  $45  to  $47.50  ; 
screw  stock  rods.  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and 
other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to  $47.50;  high  carbon  rods, 
$52  to  $57.50,  depending  on  carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh or  Youngstown. 

Wire  Products. — Buyers  still  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  enter  orders  for  early  delivery  and  quite  as  difficult 
to  interest  manufacturers  in  fourth  quarter  business. 
This  condition  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  practically 
all  producers  have  obligations  which  will  tax  produc- 
tive capacity  for  some  time  to  come,  owing  to  labor 
shortages  while  lately  a  scarcity  of  box  cars  has  been 
backing  up  shipments.  These  manufacturers  remain 
out  of  the  market  and  the  one  company  which  has  not 
formally  withdrawn  is  not  accepting  business  in  excess 
of  the  regular  requirements  of  its  customers.  A  fur- 
ther advance  in  prices  is  probable  because  it  is  claimed 
that  present  prices  do  not  allow  a  fair  profit  in  view 
of  the  recent  wage  increase.  Some  companies  state 
that  when  they  come  back  into  the  market,  it  will  be 
on  a  basis  of  $2.75  per  keg  for  nails  and  $2.50  per 
100  lb.  for  plain  wire.  The  advance  in  wire  products 
from  the  low  point  has  been  small  by  comparison  with 
that  in  other  steel  products,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
wire  products  did  not  sustain  as  heavy  a  drop  from  the 
1921  peak  prices  as  did  the  other  products.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  627. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Demand  holds  good  in  the  face 
of  the  recent  advance,  chiefly  because  the  automobile 
makers  are  hea\-ily  committed  and  are  getting  few,  if 
any,  cancellations.  For  fourth  quarter  shipment,  which 
is  about  as  promptly  as  makers  now  can  make  de- 
liveries, the  market  is  at  4.25c.,  base  Pittsburgh. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Bee  Hive  oven  coke  production  is 
not  increasing  much  because  many  miners  and  oven 
operatives  in  the  Connellsville  district  still  are  holding 
out  for  recognition  of  the  union  as  a  condition  of  their 
return  to  work.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  oper- 
ators is  getting  much  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  produc- 
tion and  many  are  well  below  that  rate.  Prices  are 
unchanged  with  furnace  grade  quotable  from  $10  to 
$11  per  ton  at  ovens  based  on  sales  to  blast  fur- 
naces while  foundry  fuel  commands  anywhere  from 
$12  to  S14,  depending  on  quality.  It  is  reported  that 
furnace  coke  has  been  sold  to  replace  anthracite  coal 
at  $11  to  $12  but  that  is  well  above  what  furnace  oper- 
ators lately  have  paid  or  will  pay  at  today's  prices  of 


pig  iron.  The  coal  market  is  soft  and  hardly  quotable 
above  $5  per  net  ton  at  mines.  We  note  sales  of  sev- 
eral large  lots  of  gas  coal  at  that  figure.  Production  of 
coal  in  this  district  is  gaining  more  rapidly  than  the 
demand  and  priority  distribution  rules  are  not  yet  very 
effective. 

Old  Material. — Dealers,  confident  that  much  higher 
prices  are  immediately  ahead  and  that  the  railroads 
will  not  be  in  position  to  press  material  upon  the  mar- 
ket, are  bidding  high  against  railroad  scrap  lists.  The 
steel  scrap  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Cen- 
tral Region,  sold  at  $17.25  to  $17.30  per  net  ton,  or 
$19.32  to  $19.37  per  gross  ton,  almost  $1  per  ton  above 
the  highest  price  paid  or  offered  by  any  of  the  steel 
companies  in  this  district,  and  almost  $2  per  ton  above 
what  one  large  Pittsburgh  independent  is  bidding. 
So  far,  mills  in  this  district  have  not  increased  their 
price  ideas,  but  Youngstowii  and  Canton  are  taking  on 
tonnages  at  higher  prices  than  prevail  here  and  with 
the  market  also  stronger  East,  it  is  hard  to  figure  how 
Pittsburgh  mills  can  escape  paying  the  advance.  An- 
other argument  in  favor  of  higher  prices  is  the  unusu- 
ally big  premium  on  pig  iron  over  scrap  iron.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Central  Region,  list  contained  5800 
net  tons,  the  Southwestern  Region  list  1900  net  tons 
and  the  Eastern  Region  list  approximately  19,000  net 
tons.  A  good  many  cast  iron  car  wheels  lately  have 
been  bought  for  Warren,  Ohio,  delivery,  at  $22  per 
gross  ton  delivered. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 
Heavy     melting     steel,     railroad     or 

equivalent    $18.50 

Heavy  melting  steel,   ordinary 17.50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size $19.00  to    19,50. 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio :  Cumberland.  Md.  : 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  ;  Franklin,  and 

Williamsport,  Pa 18.50  to    19.00> 

Compressed    sheet   steel 16.50. 

Bundled   sheet  sides  and  ends 15.50i 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers 19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs 19.00  to    19.50' 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet    ends    23.00  to    24.00- 

Low    phosphorus,    plates    and     other 

grades    21.00  to    22.00. 

Railroad  malleable 17.00  to    17.50 

Iron    car    axles 27.00  to    28.00- 

Locomotive   axles,    steel 25.00  to    26.00- 

Steel   car  axles 20.00  to    20.50- 

Cast     iron     wheels 21.50  to    22.00 

Rolled    steel     wheels 20.00  to    21  00- 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.50  to    15.00- 

Hea-iT    steel    axle    turnings 16.50  to    17.00- 

.Short  shoveling  turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Cast    iron    borings 17.00  to    17.50- 

Heavy  breakable  cast 18  50  to    19  00 

Stove    plate 15.50  to    16.00- 
Sheet  bar  crop   ends 23.00  to    23.50' 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Judge  Gary    Returns^Expresses    Optimistic 
Views  on  Conditions 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman.  United  States  Steel' 
Corporation,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gary,  returned  to 
New  York  Thursday  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  of  about 
a  month  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  He  was  interviewed 
at  Chicago  last  Wednesday  and  took  an  optimistic  view 
of  business  conditions.  He  said  that  throughout  the 
West  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  business 
activities  were  increasing  and  that  great  prosperity 
would  be  witnessed  whenever  conditions  relating  to 
transportation  and  production  would  permit.  "I  think," 
he  said,  "there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  profiteering  in 
business,  such  as  in  building  materials  and  in  some 
ti-ades  as  well."  He  said  he  looked  upon  the  reported 
action  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  simply  a  protest  against 
paying  extortionate  prices. 

"For  the  last  two  years  at  least,"  said  Judge  Gary, 
"the  people  of  this  country  in  increasing  numbers  have 
withheld  purchases  to  supply  their  necessities  because 
of  the  unconscionable  selling  prices  which  have  been 
demanded.  The  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand 
ultimately  will  bring  about  adjustments  concerning 
prices  and  remuneration  which  are  just  and  equitable. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  this  country.  Op- 
portunities here  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  fault 
is  in  individuals. 

"It  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  make  certain  we 
are  doing  the  right  thing  up  to  the  limit  of  our  intel- 
ligence and  moral  courage." 
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Railroad  Buying  Gives  Promise  of  Much 
Activity — Pig  Iron  Prices  Higher 

Chicago,  Sept.  5.— The  undiminished  buoyancy  of 
business  after  months  of  strike  conditions  has  strength- 
ened the  faith  of  the  trade  in  the  future.  Purchases 
of  steel  for  indefinite  delivery  are  slightly  above  the 
average  for  August  and  for  an  important  local  mill 
that  month  was  an  improvement  over  July  in  orders 
booked.  With  the  market  so  active  under  handicaps, 
it  is  felt  that  now  that  the  coal  mines  are  producing 
again,  the  only  remaining  step  necessary  to  usher  in 
a  sustained  period  of  heavy  buying  is  a  settlement  of 
the  shopmen's  strike.  Even  now  the  railroads  are 
indicating  that  their  purchases  this  fall  will  be  very 
liberal.  One  line  has  placed  9000  tons  of  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  to  be  used  on  car  repairs  and  other  roads 
are  preparing  to  buy  material  for  the  same  purpose. 
Orders  for  300,000  tons  of  rails  for  next  year  await 
only  the  announcement  of  the  1923  mill  prices.  Pur- 
chases of  track  fastenings  are  in  increasing  volume, 
one  order  alone  calling  for  15,000  tons  of  tie  plates. 
Renewed  interest  is  also  manifested  in  bridge  material. 
Whereas,  the  carriers  rarely  place  large  orders  for 
bridge  steel  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one 
large  road  has  entered  the  market  for  1500  tons  of 
girder  spans  to  be  used  at  25  different  locations. 

Prices  for  indefinite  shipment  remain  unchanged, 
but  the  market  level  on  material  for  specified  delivery 
has  clarified  with  the  appearance  of  quotatfons  of  2.10c., 
Chicago,  on  soft  steel  bars,  2.25c.,  Chicago,  on  struc- 
tural shapes  and  2.30e.,  Chicago,  on  tank  plates.  The 
advance  in  bolts  and  nuts  forecast  a  week  ago  amounts 
to  approximately  10  per  cent. 

The  operating  situation  in  this  district  is  unaltered, 
but  the  nex-t  change  will  probably  be  for  the  better. 
Fresh  supplies  of  coal,  however,  are  arriving  very 
slowly  and  steel  works  are  conserving  their  stocks  by 
using  oil  for  operations  to  which  it  is  adapted. 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  is  quiet  in  all  of  the 
ferroalloys.  Prices  are  unchanged,  although  owing  to 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  rail  shipments 
through  from  New  Orleans,  some  recent  consignments 
of  ferromanganese  have  been  handled  through  Balti- 
more. 

We  quote  78  to- 82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  future, 
$75.06 :  prompt,  $82.56.  delivered ;  50  per  cent  ferrosllicon, 
:$55  delivered  on  contract  and  $57  prompt  delivery;  spiegel- 
elsen.  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $47  to  $49,  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — Local  iron  has  again  advanced,  this  time 
to  $32,  base  furnace.  Inquiry  for  forward  delivery  has 
fallen  off,  as  is  generally  the  case  immediately  after 
an  advance,  but  demand  for  spot  iron  is  unabated. 
Among  current  inquiries  for  prompt  delivery  is  one 
for  500  tons  of  malleable.  Local  producers  are  being 
subjected  to  increasing  pressure  for  iron  by  consumers 
in  other  territories  where  blast  furnace  output  ha? 
practically  ceased  and  furnace  stocks  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Because  of  the  desperate  situation  in  those 
sections,  a  number  of  small  tonnages  have  been  sold 
for  shipment  from  Chicago  district  stacks,  the  freight 
from  Chicago  to  certain  destinations  in  Ohio  running 
up  to  over  $4.25  a  ton.  The  heavy  sales  of  foreign 
pig  iron  in  the  East  have  given  rise  to  speculation 
whether  local  prices  will  advance  sufficiently  above  the 
present  level  to  bring  European  competition  into  this 
district.  There  have  been  several  occasions  within  the 
memory  of  the  local  trade  when  shipments  of  British 
iron  have  reached  Chicago.  Southern  competition  is 
temporarily  at  least  practically  non.existent  because 
of  the  railroad  embargoes  which  block  shipments  from 
the  furnaces  to  points  in  this  territory.  Southern  quo- 
tations, however,  are  stiffer,  $25  base,  Birmingham, 
being  the  minimum  with  a  dollar  differential  for  each 
added  0.50  per  cent  of  silicon.  A  sale  of  250  tons  of 
charcoal  for  third  and  fourth  quarter  shipments  has 
been  made  at  $33  base  furnace.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  local  coke  iron  is  now  up  to  $32,  furnace,  another 
advance  in  charcoal  is  looked  for.  Low  phosphorous 
iron  is   in   an   exceedingly   strong   position   because   of 


lack  of  production  and  rapid  depletion  of  furnace 
stocks.  An  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  low  phosphorous 
for  delivery  within  60  days  is  before  the  trade.  Silvery 
is  in  a  similar  position,  and  while  one  furnace  is  still 
quoting  $37.50  f.  o.  b.  Jackson  on  8  per  cent,  all  sales 
subject  to  confirmation,  another  Jackson  County  fur- 
nace is  quoting  $4  higher. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at, consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Lake     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.    1.50,   delivered  at  Chicago $36.15 

Northern  coke,  No.   1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75    '  33.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2,    sil. 

1.75   to   2.25 32.00 

Northern    high    phos 32.00 

Southern   No.    2 $31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 32.00 

Basic     32.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1  to  2 

per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 42.29 

Plates. — Buying  of  railroad  cars  and  oil  storage 
tanks  has  fallen  off  for  the  time  being,  but  demand  on 
the  mills  for  plates  is  still  heavy.  The  railroads  are 
expected  to  place  liberal  orders  for  steel  this  fall  for  car 
repairs.  One  road  alone  recently  closed  for  9000  tons 
of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  to  be  used  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  equipment.  For  indefinite  delivery  the  mini- 
mum quotation  on  tank  plates  remains  2.05c.,  Chicago, 
while  for  relatively  early  shipment  the  best  local  price 
is  2.30c.  The  leading  independent  is  allocating  its 
fourth  quarter  tonnage  and  is  accepting  no  orders  unac- 
companied by  specifications. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.05c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — La  Porte,  Ind.,  will  open  bids  on 
1750  tons  of  18-in.  Class  C  pipe  on  Sept.  11.  Eloise, 
Mich.,  has  taken  tenders  on  1230  tons  of  12-in.,  but  has 
not  yet  made  an  award.  Detroit,  likewise,  has  failed 
to  make  a  decision  on  800  tons  on  which  bids  were  taken 
three  weeks  ago.  The  e.xplanation  appears  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  pipe  shops  are  unable  to  give  the  deliveries 
desired.  Hinsdale,  111.,  will  soon  take  bids  on  585 
tons  of  12-in.  and  10-in.  While  most  makers  are  now 
firm  on  a  base  of  $40,  Birmingham,  for  6-in.  and  larger, 
at  least  one  pipe  producer  is  still  quoting  $38.50. 

Vfe  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4-in.,  $50.70  to  $52.20:  6-in,  and  above,  $46.70  to  $48.20; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Wire  Products. — Demand  is  heavy  for  all  forms  of 
wire  products,  not  excepting  barbed  wire.  Two  large 
orders  for  the  latter  material  from  the  Northwest  are 
apparently  in  anticipation  of  fall  fencing  work.  Mill 
operations  have  not  improved.  For  mill  prices,  see 
Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  627. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  bright 
basic  wire.  $3.20  per  100  lb.  :  common  wire  nails.  $3.35  per 
100   lb.  ;  cement  coated  nails,   $2.75  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Following  advances  in  raw  mate- 
rial, bolt,  nut  and  rivet  makers  have  increased  their 
prices  approximately  10  per  cent.  New  discounts  as 
announced  up  to  date  will  be  found  on  page  627,  but  the 
basing  point   is  Chicago. 

No  changes  have  been  announced  in  the  discounts 
of  plow  bolts  and  stove  bolts  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  remain  the  same.  Prices  are  f.o.b.  Chicago. 
Buyers  are  specifying  heavily  against  their  contracts 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices.  At  the  same 
time  new  business  is  being  closed  at  the  revised  figures. 

.Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.50c.  •  boiler  rivets,  3.60c.  ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in..  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off: 
larger  sizes,  50  and  10  oft:  carriage  bolts  up  to  •%  x  6  in  , 
50  and  5  off;  larger  sizes.  45  off:  hot  pressed  nuts  squares 
and  hexagons,  tapped.  $3.25  off;  blank  nuts.  $3.50  off-  coach 
or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  per  cent  oft : 
quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Sellers  continue  to  accept  or- 
ders cautiously  although  they  are  being  pressed  to  take 
a  multiplicity  of  small  tonnages.  .A.t  the  same  time  new 
projects  of  more  than  100  tons  are  fewer.  Awards 
include: 

Nurses'  home.  Chicago,  Wm.  Carnegie,  general  contractor, 
100  tons  to  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

School,  Mankato,  Minn.,  180  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Neely  Printing  Co.  plant,  Chicago,  100  tons  to  Corrugated 
Bar  Co. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Hanes  Hotel.  Chicago.  225  tons. 
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Sheets.— The  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  opened  its  books 
for  fourth  quarter  at  the  same  priios  as  were  previ- 
ously announced  by  the  leadinp:  producer.  Tonnage  will 
be  sillocated  among  customers.  Demand  is  insistent 
and  is  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
from  abroad,  indicating  a  pronounced  scarcity  of 
material. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c  to  3.50c.  for  No.  28  black,  2.50c. 
to  2  60c  for  Xo  10  blue  annealed  and  4.3i;c.  to  4.50c.  for 
No  28  galvanized,  all  being  I'ittsburRh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  »>•,„.  ,        ,      , 

Jobbers  quote  blue  annealed,  4c.  ;  black,  4.Soe.  ;  galvanized, 
5.85c. 

Bars.— Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  continues  heavy, 
with  1.95c.,  Chicago,  the  minimum  price  for  indefinite 
shipment  and  2.10c.,  Chicago,  the  best  quotation  on  ma- 
terial for  specific  delivery.  As  high  as  2.r)0c.,  Chicago, 
is  being  paid  for  prompt  shipment.  Demand  for  bar 
iron  is  not  so  active,  but  prices  are  firm  at  a  minimum 
of  2.25c.,  Chicago,  with  some  business  going  at  as  high 
as  2.50c.,  Chicago.  Buying  of  hard  steel  bars  is  sus- 
tained, although  not  spectacular,  and  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  1.95c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.25c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago ;  rail  steel,  2c.  to 
2.005c..   Chicago.  ,  ^^ 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
a.SOo.   for  rounds  and   4.30c.  for  flats,   squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at 
2.50r.  base:   hoops.  3.90c  :   bands.   3.55c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— Fully  300,000  tons  of 
rails  for  1923  delivery  will  be  placed  as  soon  as  a  price 
for  next  year  is  announced.  Of  this  tonnage,  from 
125,000  to  200,000  tons  will  be  placed  by  the  New  York 
Central.  Other  pending  lots  include  two  of  40.000  tons 
each,  one  of  20,000  tons,  one  of  10,000  tons  and  another 
of  6000  tons.  Track  fastening  business  is  in  satisfac- 
tory volume.  A  single  order  for  15,000  tons  of  tie 
plates  is  the  largest  placed  in  this  district  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  if  not  the  largest  on  record.  There  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  inquiry  for  light  rails 
since  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel.  2c.  to  2.25c..  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.75c.  to  3c.,  mill :  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts.  3.75c.  to  4c.,  mill :  tie  plates,  steel  and 
iron.  2.15c.  to  2.25c..  fob.  mill  :  angle  bars.  2.4nc..  fob.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  soikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.50c. 
base  and  track  bolts   4  50c.   base. 

Structural  Material. — Sustained  building  activity  is 
indicated  by  numerous  fresh  fabricating  awards.  The 
taking  of  new  business  is  restricted,  however,  by  slow 
deliveries  from  the  mills.  In  fact,  fabricators  are  ex- 
periencing difficulty  in  obtaining  shipments  from  the 
mills  on  present  orders.  Plain  material  continues  to 
command  a  minimum  of  2.05c.,  Chicago,  for  indefinite 
delivery,  while  the  lowest  quotation  on  reasonably  early 
delivery  is  2.20c.,  Chicago.  The  leading  independent  is 
allocating  its  fourth  quarter  production  and  is  taking 
no  orders  unaccompanied  by  specifications. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.05c.  to  2.45c.. 
■Chicago.  Jobliers  quote  2.n0c.  for  plain  material  out  of 
"warehouse. 

Coke. — Local  by-product  foundry  has  advanced  to 
$15,  delivered  in  the  Chicago  switching  district.  Con- 
nellsville  foundry  is  weaker  at  $12,  ovens,  but  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  because  of  the  transportation  situation. 
The  same  trouble  is  incurred  in  connection  with  ship- 
ments from  other  outside  producing  centers. 

Steel  Castings. — An  early  announcement  of  ad- 
vanced prices  effective  Oct.  1  is  acknowledged.  It  is 
probable  advances  will  apply  particularly  to  certain 
classes  of  castings  which  are  now  relatively  low,  such 
as  car  castings  in  large  quantities.  Others  may  be  ad- 
vanced little,  if  at  all. 

Old  Material. — Not  only  are  the  railroads  offering 
iew  new  lists,  but  they  are  slow  in  making  deliveries 
against  old  sales  and  in  some  instances  have  tried  to 
■cancel  unfilled  contracts.  As  a  result,  sellers  are  short 
of  scrap  ■with  which  to  fulfill  their  obligations  with 
■users  and  are  bidding  against  each  other  for  what  little 
material  is  on  the  market.  In  one  extreme  instance,  a 
dealer  was  forced  to  pay  $9  a  ton  above  his  selling  price 
in  order  to  fill  an  old  order.  At  the  same  time,  users 
are  paying  steadily  increasing  prices  on  their  new  pur- 
chases.    Prices  are  exceedingly  strong  and  it  is  diffi- 


cult to  ascertain  the  true  level  of  the  market  because 
what  is  being  paid  depends  upon  how  badly  the  buyer 
needs  the  material.  With  scrap  generally  scarce,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  prices  governing  current 
transactions.  A  conservative  estimate,  however,  would 
place  present  quotations  at  from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  or 
more  above  those  of  last  week.  An  interesting  develop- 
ment lies  in  that  fact  that  prices  on  No.  2  wrought, 
which  were  practically  identical  with  those  on  heavy 
melting  when  purchases  by  the  steel  works  dominated 
the  market,  have  risen  above  that  level  on  a  strong 
iron  mill  demand.  Scrap  prices  are  still  generally  low 
in  comparison  with  pig  iron  and  further  advances  are 
regarded  as  inevitable  in  view  of  the  improbability  of 
important  railroad  offerings  while  the  carriers  are  con- 
centrating on  the  movement  of  coal  and  grain.  The 
Michigan  Central  and  the  New  York  Central  oflfer  blind 
lists. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $20.50  to  $21.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 22.50  to    23.00 

Relaying   rails   25.00  to    30. on 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels....   22.00  to    22.50 

Rails    for    rolling 18.50  to    19.00 

Steel   rails,   less  than   3   ft 21.00  to    21.50 

Heavy    melting    steel 17.50  to    18.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  17.50  to    IS. 00 

Shoveling    steel     17.25  to    17.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.50  to    13.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheet 14  00  to    14.50 

Axle  turnings    15.00  to    15.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and   splice  bars 21.50  to    22.00 

Steel    angle    bars 17.50  to    18.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 21.50  to    22.00 

Iron    car    axles 24.00  to    24.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to    19.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

No.    2    busheling 9.00  to       9.50 

Cut  forge    16.50  to    17.00 

Pipes    and    flues 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1    railroad    ■wrought 17.50  to    18.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Steel   knuckles  and   couplers 19.00  to    19. .'>0 

Coil   springs    20.50  to    21.00 

No.    I    machinery    cast 21.50  to    22.00 

No.   1   railroad   ca!5t 19.00  to    19.50 

Low     phos.     punchings 16.50  to    17.00 

Locomotive  tires,  sipooth 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    10.50 

Cast    borings    12.50  to    13.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Brake    iihoes     17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.50  to    20.00 

Agricultural    malleable    19.50  to    20.00 


Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  have  beerl 
awarded  a  contract  by  the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.  for  designing  and  installing  a  new  trestle 
and  storage  bins  at  the  plant  of  the  Adrian  Furnace 
Co.,  Dubois,  Pa.  The  improvements  will  include  a 
steel  and  reinforced  concrete  trestle  structure,  approxi- 
mately 480  ft.  long,  six  ore  biijs,  coke  bin  and  coke 
breeze  handling  equipment.  The  coke  bin  will  be  cen- 
trally located,  discharging  direct  over  Cascade  type 
screens  into  the  skip  cars,  and  will  provide  storage  for 
approximately  135  tons  of  coke.  Two  80  cu.  ft.  capac- 
ity scale  cars  will  be  furnished  for  handling  materials 
from  the  ore  and  limestone  bins.  Arthur  G.  McKee  & 
Co.  have  also  taken  a  contract  from  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.  for  designing  and  furnishing  materials  for  a  fur- 
nace top  for  one  of  its  Johnstown,  Pa.,  stacks.  The  or- 
der includes  a  McKee  revolving  distributor  and  aux- 
iliary top  equipment. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  tube  department  foremen 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  three  employees  were  awarded  safety  fobs  for 
having  shown  extraordinary  quickness  of  thought  and 
action  resulting  in  saving  a  fellow  workman  from  seri- 
ous injury  or  death.  Samuel  P.  Finch,  turn  foreman, 
received  a  gold  fob  for  having  pulled  a  fellow  employee 
from  the  welding  rolls  pit,  into  which  he  had  fallen  in 
trying  to  assist  in  rolling  a  tube  from  the  welding 
table.  Two  other  employees  received  silver  fobs.  Since 
1914  the  company  has  awarded  18  gold  fobs.  James 
M.  Woltz,  safety  director,  made  the  presentations. 
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Readjustment  Proceeds  Slowly  —  Moderate 
Rates  of  Foreign  Pig  Iron 

New  York,  Sept.  5.— It  is  evident  that  readjust- 
ment following  the  partial  settlement  of  the  coal  miners' 
strikes  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly  made  and  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  in 
the  East  will  be  materially  increased  for  a  month  or 
two.  While  some  shippers  report  that  they  are  getting 
excellent  service  from  the  railroads,  others,  particularly 
those  shipping  to  New  England,  report  very  slow  move- 
ment owing  to  crippled  equipment.  Some  furnaces, 
which  still  have  iron,  sold  at  $18  to  $20  to  deliver  will 
hesitate  about  going  into  blast  until  costs  can  be  mate- 
rially reduced.  Some  of  these  furnaces  had  contracts 
for  coke  at  $4  which  they  did  not  receive,  and  were 
compelled  to  buy  coke  at  $10,  or  even  higher  prices, 
before  blowing  out. 

Pig  Iron.— Moderate  inquiry  has  come  from  various 
interests  in  this  district,  including  one  for  1500  tons  No. 
2  plain  from  a  New  England  stove  manufacturer  and 
1000  tons  of  No.  2X  from  a  house  furnace  manufacturer 
for  prompt  delivery.  The  latter  is  understood  to  have 
bought  250  tons  of  foreign  iron  on  this  inquiry.  A 
coupler  company  is  in  the  market  for  from  1000  to  2000 
tons  of  malleable.  Prices  have  again  become  advanced 
$1,  and  $34  Eastern  furnace  is  now  apparently  the 
minimum  for  No.  2  plain.  Southern  iron  orders  can 
be  placed  at  $25,  but  deliveries  are  unsatisfactory.  Some 
Southern  iron  sold  several  weeks  ago  has  been  on  the 
road  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  no  definite  promise 
of  reaching  its  destination.  Foreign  iron  is  being  sold 
in  moderate  quantities,  but  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  for  early  delivery.  No  Scotch  iron 
can  be  bought  abroad  to  be  shipped  before  Nov.  1,  but 
there  is  still  a  limited  quantity  on  the  ocean  or  in  the 
hands  of  importers  in  this  country.  Prices  on  Scotch 
equivalent  No.  2X  range  from  $30  to  $32.  On  French, 
Belgian  and  Luxemburg  irons  running  rather  high  in 
phosphorus  and  analyzing  2.50  to  3  per  cent  silicon, 
prices  range  from  $26.50  to  $28,  c.i.f.  New  York. 
A  limited  tonnage  of  German  iron  is  being  offered,  but 
it  is  low  in  silicon  and  high  in  sulphur  and  is  not  at 
all  attractive. 

We  quote  delivered   in  the  New  York  district  as  follows, 

liiiving  added    to   furnace   price.s    $2.27   freiprht    from    eastern 

Pennsylvania,   $4.91    from   Buffalo  and   $5.44    from   Virgfinia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdv..'sil.  2.7,=i  to  3.25.  .  $38.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  37.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .  36.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $37.91  to    38.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No  sales 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Larger  production  of 
bituminous  coal  has  resulted  within  the  past  week  in 
better  mill  operations  and  a  slight  lessening  of  the  re- 
strictions which  steel  companies  have  been  placing  upon 
sales.  One  large  independent,  which  has  been  out  of 
the  market  almost  entirely  for  several  weeks,  is  now 
selling  plates,  shapes,  bars,  cold-finished  bars  and  tin 
plate  in  limited  quantities  to  its  regular  trade.  An- 
other large  independent,  for  the  first  time  in  about  two 
months,  is  alloting  small  tonnages  to  its  district 
offices  for  distribution  among  regular  customers  who 
are  in  dire  need.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  whose  blast  furnace  operation  got  down  to 
three  active  stacks,  now  has  six  in  blast  and  this  week 
will  put  on  two  more,  having  gotten  fairly  liberal  sup- 
plies of  coal  within  the  past  week  by  barge  from  its 
mines.  Other  steel  companies  which  have  non-union 
mines  or  those  which  are  entirely  dependent  on  rail- 
roads for  transporting  coal  are  not  faring  as  well  as 
they  would  like  to,  but  their  coal  receipts  are  larger 
than  a  week  or  10  days  ago.  There  is  a  disposition  in 
the  trade  to  believe  that  the  peak  prices  which  have 
been  reached  on  some  of  the  heavier  products,  such  as 
2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  plates,  for  example,  will  not  last 
under  the  better  operating  conditions  which  the  mills 
will  now  enjoy.  One  independent  is  offering  bars  and 
shapes  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  p".ates  at  2.25c.  for  fairly 
early  shipment;  another  asks  2.2.Sc.  for  all  three  prod- 
ucts.    In   general,  bars  and  shapes  range  from  2c.  to 


2.25c.,  plates  from  2.10c.  to  2.50c.,  with  a  majority  of 
transactions  at  about  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Some  makers 
of  cold  finished  steel  bars  are  quoting  2.50c.  Bands 
are  quoted  at  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  at  least  one  or  two 
mills.  Tin  plate  is  now  firm  at  $4.75  per  base  box,  with 
an  advance  predicted  for  the  near  future,  this  product 
not  having  gone  up  in  keeping  with  other  advances.  In 
semi-finished  steel,  there  is  great  strength  and  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  buy  billets,  slabs  or  sheet  bars 
under  $40,  with  wire  rods  strong  at  $45,  Pittsburgh. 
An  Eastern  mill  has  sold  6000  tons  of  soft  steel  billets 
for  shipment  to  the  Chicago  district  at  a  price  which 
corresponds  to  $42,  Pittsburgh.  A  fair  vdlume  of  busi- 
ness in  structural  steel  continues  to  come  into  thd 
market  notwithstanding  advanced  prices  on  fabricated 
steel.  Concrete  reinforcing  bars  are  in  good  demand, 
current  inquiries  aggregating  several  thousand  tons, 
including  one  from  the  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Co.  for  3000 
tons  and  others  of  2000,  1350  and  lOOO  tons.  The 
largest  structural  contract  of  the  week  involved  5000 
tons  for  a  hotel  building  in  New  York  for  the  United 
Hotels  Co.,  on  which  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  a  newcomer  in  structural  steel  work,  was 
the  successful  bidder. 

AA^e  fiuote  fur  mill  stiijiments.  New  York  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows: For  indeflnitc  delivery,  soft  steel  bars,  .structural  shai>es 
and  steel  j)Iates.  2.14c. :  for  delivery  in  a  number  of  weeks, 
soft  steel  har.s.  plain  structural  material  and  steel  plates, 
2.34c.  to  2.59c. :  bar  iron,  2.34c. 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  has 
fallen  off,  due  to  the  holiday  and  the  strike  situation, 
but  a  few  sales  of  small  lots,  amounting  to  about  300 
tons,  are  reported  for  October  shipment  at  the  regular 
quotation,  all  being  British  alloy.  Offerings  of  domestic 
alloy  are  not  heard  of.  Inquiries  are  light.  Sales  of 
the  high  grade  spiegeleisen,  amounting  to  300  or  400 
tons,  were  made  last  week  at  $39,  furnace,  for  early 
delivery.  Practically  none  of  the  lower  grade  alloy 
is  being  offered.  There  are  no  reports  of  any  activity 
in  the  manganese  ore  market  and  prices  are  nominal. 
Demand  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  moderate.  One 
large  American  producer  announces  an  advance  in  its 
price  to  $65  per  ton,  delivered,  as  the  minimum.  The 
ferrochromium  market  is  quiet  and  specifications  on 
contract  are  fairly  good.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromaneanesc.  domestic,  seaboard,  per  ton.. $67. 50 

Ferromangranese.   British,  seaboard,  per  ton... $67. 50 

Spieseleisen.  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace $38.00 

Spieueleisen,   20  per  cent,   furnace $39.00' 

Ferrosilicon.    50   per  cent,   delivered,  per  gross 

ton,  carloads    $55.00  to  $60.00 

Ferrosilicon,    10   to   15   per  cent,   delivered,   per 

gross   ton    $38.00  to  $40  00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal..  40c.  to  50c. 

Ferrochromium.   4   to   8   per  cent  carbon.   60   to 

70  per  cent  Cr..  per  lb.  Cr..  delivered.  .  .12c.  to  14c. 

Perrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium. 

$3.00  to  $3.50 

Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  in  car- 
loads, per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard. 28c  to  30c. 

Tungsten    ore.    per   unit,    in    60   per   cent   con- 
centrates,   nominal    $3.00  up 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  CrjOs.  crude,  per 

ton.  Atlantic  seaboard $15  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.   85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.   of  MoS:;.    New  York 42.5DC.  to  45c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Business  is  good,  demand  con- 
tinuing strong.  Among  municipal  tenders,  upon  which 
pipe  makers  are  now  bidding,  opening  Sept.  9.  there  is 
one  calling  for  450  tons  of  8-in.  pipe  from  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y.,  one  for  200  tons  of  16-in.  and  18-in.  pipe  from 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  50  tons  of  6-in.  pipe  from  Attleboro, 
Mass.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f  .o.b.  New  York,  in  carload 
lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in.  and 
5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A 
and  gas  pipe. 

High-Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  unchanged  and 
producers  continue  to  quote  18  per  cent  tungsten  high- 
speed steel  at  75c.  per  lb.,  base,  with  special  brands  of 
some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Warehouse  Business. — Effective  Sept.  5,  a  number 
of  the  warehouses  in  this  district  and  the  leading  inde- 
pendent increased  prices  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets 
from  4.60c.  per  lb.  and  5.60c.  per  lb.  base  to  4.90c.  and 
5.90c.  per  lb.,  while  blue  annealed  sheets  were  raised 
from  4.04c.  per  lb.,  the  price  set  recently,  to  4.19c.  per 
lb.,    I'ase.     Other   factors   in   the   sheet   business    here. 
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however,  are  quoting  4.75c.  and  5.75c.  per  lb.,  base,  on 
black  and  galvanized  respectively.  Bars,  shapes  and 
plates  are  unchanged,  but  hoops  have  been  increased 
by  most  warehouses  to  4.29c.  per  lb.,  base.  Cold-rolled 
shafting  and  screw  stock  has  again  been  advanced  by 
50c.  per  100  lb.,  and  is  now  quoted  at  3.90c.  per  lb.  for 
rounds  and  4.40c.  for  squares,  flats  and  hexagons.  Cold- 
rolled  strip  steel  is  now  on  a  basis  of  6.75c.  per  lb. 
Brass  and  copper  warehouses  report  an  advance  in  price 
on  copper  products  of  Ic.  per  lb.  and  on  brass  of  %c. 
per  lb.  Business  in  this  line  is  good,  consumers  of  all 
kinds  having  come  into  the  market.  Manufacturers  of 
radio  equipment  are  reported  as  again  active.  We  quote 
prices  on  page  644. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  somewhat  easier,  but  de- 
liveries are  not  satisfactory.  Furnace  coke  is  quoted 
at  $10.50  to  $12  Connellsville  ovens  and  foundry  $13.50 
to  $14.50.  By-product  is  quoted  at  $14,  seaboard,  and 
the  fuel  administrator  is  still  requiring  that  a  large 
percentage  be  sent  to  public  utility  corporations.  The 
outlook  is  that  prices  of  coke  will  be  high  for  a  long  time. 
Old  Material. — The  market  continues  active  and 
prices  still  show  an  upward  tendency.  Heavy  melting 
steel  is  quotable  at  $11.50  to  $12  per  ton.  Buying  is 
noted  from  Wierton,  Lebanon,  Bethlehem  and  Alan 
Wood.  While  mills  are  undoubtedly  in  need  of  scrap, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  feeling  that  prices  are  rising  to 
too  high  a  level.  Bethlehem  is  paying  $15. .50  for  No.  1 
heavy  melting  steel  and  on  mixed  borings  and  turnings 
Wierton  will  pay  $15.25  per  ton.  Most  of  the  steel  now 
moving  from  this  district  is  going  either  to  Bethlehem 
or  is  being  shipped  by  barge  to  Buffalo.  No.  1  yard 
wrought  is  quotable  this  week  at  $11.50  to  $12.50, 
machine  shop  turnings  at  $10.25  to  $10.75  and  specifi- 
cation pipe  at  $10.25  to  $10.75. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow: 

Heavy    melting    steel,    yard $11.50  to  $12.00 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  12.25  to    12.75 

Rerolling    rails    12.50  to    13.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    18.00 

Iron  car  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Xo.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

"Wrought    iron    track 12.25  to    12.75 

Forge  Are    S.OO  to      8.50 

No.    1  yard  wrought,  long 11.50  to    12.50 

Cast  borings  (clean) 10.75  to    11.25 

Machine-shop  turnings    10.25  to    10.75 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 10.25  to    10.75 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    ( 1   in.   diam.,   not 

under  2  ft.  long) 10.25  to    10.75 

Stove    plate    11.25  to    11.75 

Locomotive  grate  bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 13.50  to    14.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton.  follow : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $18.50  to  $19.50 

No.    1    heavy  cast    (columns,   building 

materials,   etc.),   cupola   size 16.50  to    17.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size.,..    14.00  to    14.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    12.00  to    12.50 


1.90c.  on  bars  and  2c.  on  plates.  The  largest  local  inde- 
pendent is  advancing  its  minimum  price  on  bars  to  2.25c. 
from  the  2.15c.  base.  Cold-finished  material  is  in  big 
demand;  a  price  of  2.50c.  is  expected  to  be  reached  in 
September.  Considerable  business  in  all  materials  is 
awaiting  placement  and  the  general  situation  is  brighter. 
A  shortage  of  labor  and  the  growing  dearth  of  cars  are 
matters  of  reckoning  for  the  near  future.  Sheet  prices 
are  on  the  upward  trend.  Structural  awards  are  for 
small  quantities  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  is  fairly 
large,  but  no  important  jobs  are  expected  this  year. 

Warehouse. — Especially  heavy  demand  for  all  prod- 
ucts appears  from  all  comers  and  another  advance  in 
price  has  been  made.  The  call  for  structural  shapes  is 
exceptionally  heavy  and  transcends  the  demand  for  all 
other  products. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows:  Structural 
shapes,  3.10c.;  plates,  2.90c.:  soft  steel  bars,  3c.;  hoops,  4c. ; 
hands,  S.SOc. ;  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  gage,  3.90c. ; 
galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  5.85c. ;  black  sheets. 
No.    28,    4.85c.  ;    cold   rolled   round   shafting,    3.95c. 

Old  Material. — With  heavy  melting  steel  firm  at  $17 
to  $17.25,  mills  are  buying  various  sized  tonnages,  but 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  big  sized  tonnages.  The  demand 
for  machine  shop  turnings  outside  the  district  is  good 
and  there  is  generally  a  better  feeling  all  around.  The 
car  situation  is  steadily  growing  serious  and  the  short- 
age is  expected  to  become  acute  with  the  settlement  of 
coal  and  railroad  strikes.  These  settlements  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  dealers,  bring  about  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  gondola  cars  for  the  transportation  of  old 
material. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Heavy     melting    steel $17.00  to  $17.25 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and  under 18.00  to    19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Car     wheels     19-50  to    20.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast    iron    borings 14.00  to    14.50 

Heavy    axle    turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to    15.50 

Stove    plate     15.00  to    15.50 

Bundled    sheet    stampings 11.50  to    12,00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic    compressed     15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.50  to    20.50 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.  5. 
Pig  Iron. — None  of  the  Buffalo  sellers  is  rushed  with 
business  and  orders  placed  here  are  for  carload  lots  and 
tonnages  slightly  in  excess  of  that  quota.  One  furnace 
is  quoting  $34  base  and  another  $35  and  they  sell  for 
immediate  delivery  only.  Imported  iron  being  bought 
in  the  Eastern  territory  has  impaired  demand  for  Buf- 
falo iron.  Coal  is  a  little  easier  and  one  interest  ex- 
pects to  start  a  furnace  recently  banked.  The  market  is 
without  feature. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows,  the  higher 
prices  being  for  early   shipment; 

No.   1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $35.00  to  $36.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 34.00  to    35.00 

No.    2    plain,    1.75    to    2.25    sil 34.00  to    34.50 

Basic    30.00 

Malleable     36.00 

Lake     Superior     charcoal 36. 2S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  return  to  the  selling 
field  of  the  local  branch  of  a  large  independent  and  the 
fact  that  coal  is  slightly  easier  to  obtain  have  created 
a  little  more  activity  in  this  district.  This  seller  is 
again  quoting  on  structural  shapes  and  plates  after 
weeks  of  inactivity,  and  ability  to  quote  on  bar  business 
is  expected.  The  quotations  are  2c.  on  shaf>es  and  2.25c. 
on  plates.     The  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  is  quoting 


St.  Louis 


Large  Stove  Plants  Close  on  Account  of  Pig 

Iron  Shortage 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  5.— The  question  of  getting  pig 
iron  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  serious  problem  with 
melten  in  the  St.  Louis  district,  two  of  the  largest 
stove  foundries  and  a  job  foundry  closing  down  within 
the  last  week  because  of  a  lack  of  iron.  One  of  the 
stove  plants  expects  to  resume  operations  shortly.  Be- 
tween the  shortage  in  coal  and  the  rail  situation  there 
is  very  little  pig  iron  to  be  had  or  that  can  be  moved. 
A  Sheffield  maker  has  been  shipping  some  pig  iron  by 
rail  and  water,  sales  last  week  amounting  to  1000  tons, 
but  no  other  iron  of  any  consequential  tonnage  is  com- 
ing through  from  the  South.  The  northern  makers 
are  in  a  bad  way  for  coal,  and  are  well  booked  up 
with  orders.  The  Granite  City  maker  sold  1000  tons 
of  foundrj-  iron  during  the  week,  some  of  it  to  distant 
points,  and  negotiations  now  are  on  for  the  sale  of 
1000  tons  of  foundry  grades  to  an  Eastern  melter.  The 
same  maker  also  sold  a  considerable  tonnage  of  low- 
silicon  iron  at  a  good  price.  The  market  is  around 
$32  Chicago  for  Northern  iron  for  spot  shipment,  whOe 
Southern  iron  is  quoted  around  $23  to  $25  Birmingham. 
The  Sheffield  maker,  which  has  been  making  water  and 
rail  shipments,  is  now  out  of  the  market. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $3.17  from  Birmineham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

Northern   foundry,    sil.    1.75    to   2.25.,  $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .  ^»'^c 

Basic    32,16 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail.  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25     $27.17to    29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  week  was  featured 
by  a  renewal  of  interest  in  steel  by  the  railroads.  The 
principal  inquiry  came  from  the  Wabash,  which  wants 
20,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails,  together  -with  the  necessary 


splice  bars  and  track  bolls.  The  Missouri  Pacific  has 
an  inquiry  for  its  requirements  for  spring  steel  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  A  car  manufjicturer  has 
asked  for  quotations  on  2400  -wheels  for  300  gondola 
cars  to  be  built  by  the  Cincinnati,  Indiana  &  Western. 
Interest  also  is  being  shown  in  the  wheel  requirements 
for  the  55  locomotives  to  be  huilt  for  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railway.  A  jobber  bought  50  tons  of 
spring  steel  during  the  week.  Jobbers  are  showing 
very  little  interest  in  buying,  a  situation  largely  due 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  trade,  as  they  believe 
it  useless  because  of  the  scarcity  of  steel  to  make 
inquiries  Fabricators  are  endeavoring  to  make  some 
purchases  covering  their  immediate  requirements,  but 
they,  too,  realizing  the  conditions  existing  in  the  in- 
dustry, are  not  showing  much  interest  in  the  future. 
The  principal  letting  of  structural  steel  of  the  week 
was  G50  tons  for  the  plant  of  the  Western  Cartridge 
Co.,  East  Alton,  111.,  in  the  St.  Louis  industrial  district, 
which  went  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel 
Co.     There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  sheets. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.70c.  per  lb.-  iron  bars,  2.70c.;  structural  shapes,  2.80c.; 
tank  plates.  2.SDc. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10o. ; 
No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.S5c. ;  cold  drawn 
rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.50c. ;  structural  rivets. 
$3.35  per  100  lb. :  boiler  rivets,  $3.45  :  tank  rivets,  7/16  in.  and 
smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list :  machine  bolts,  large.  50  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent ;  carriage  bolts,  large, 
55-5  per  cent:  small.  60  and  10  per  cent;  lag  screws,  60  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $3.50  ;  and 
tapped,  $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  is  very  serious.  But 
little  relief  has  come  so  far  as  a  result  of  settlements 
in  the  coal  industry.  The  demand  is  increasing,  and 
prices  are  steadily  advancing.  Connellsville  coke  is 
now  quoted  at  $15  at  the  ovens,  while  Chicago  by- 
product coke  has  advanced  $1.50  a  ton  to  $15  furnace, 
while  domes  to  grades  have  advanced  $1.  Some  Ala- 
bama coke  is  being  sold,  and  a  car  is  coming  through 
now  and  then. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues steadily  to  advance.  No  material  is  coming  in 
either  from  the  country  or  from  the  railroads.  The  de- 
mand is  heavy,  and  some  of  the  mills  are  beginning 
to  order  for  their  winter  requirements.  Foundry  grades 
are  especially  strong.  Car  wheels  are  strong  and  scarce. 
There  also  is  a  good  demand  for  special  steel  grades. 
Relaying  rails  are  being  called  for  by  coal  mines  and 
lumber  mills. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  fob.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows: 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails $17.75  to  $18.75 

Rails  for  rolling 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 17.50  to  18.00 

Rela.ving  rails,   standard    section 26.00  to  29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 21.00  to  21.50 

No.  1  hea\T  railroad  melting  steel. . .  17.50  to  18.00 

.No.    1    heavy   shoveling  steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Fl-ogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  16.50  to  17.00 
Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

bteel    angle    bars 15.75  to  16.25 

Iron    car   axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms 20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.25  to  15.75 

No    2   railroad    wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad    sprfhgs    18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 18.50  to  19.00 

Cast    iron    borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad   malleable    15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10  00 


Boston 


The  Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  placed  a  contract  with  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  En- 
gineering Co.,  Cleveland,  for  an  extensive  overhead 
conveying  system  for  handling  cabinets  through  its  as- 
sembling and  painting  departments  to  the  shipping  de- 
partment. The  system  will  include  54  one-ton  carriers 
and  electric  elevators  for  dipping.  This  system  will 
serve  six  baking  ovens. 


The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  advanced  wages  of 
unskilled  labor  a  little  more  than  21  per  cent,  effective 
Sept.  1.  Common  labor,  which  has  been  receiving  .3.'k-. 
an  hour,  has  been  increased  to  40c.  Advances  for 
skilled  labor  will  be  announced  later. 


Sales  of  Foreign  Iron  Continue — Coke  Sales 

Largely  English 

Boston,  Sept.  5— The  intervening  holiday  had  but 
slight  influence  on  the  demand  for  foreigrn  iron  in  this 
territory  the  past  week,  sales  again  amounting  to 
several  thousand  tons.  Business  in  these  irons  is 
largely  confined  to  Scotch  and  "Continental,"  the  former 
being  the  more  popular  of  the  two  kinds.  "Continent- 
al" iron  takes  a  wide  range,  $25  to  better  than  $27 
c.i.f.  dock  Boston  for  silicon  $2.50  plus,  ,the  price  de- 
pending on  phosphorous  and  manganese  content.  No. 
3  Scotch  iron  sold  at  $30  to  $32  c.i.f.  Boston  and  No.  1 
at  $31  to  $32,  sales  ranging  from  1000  tons  taken  by 
a  Massachusetts  heater  maker,  to  car  lots.  Small  lots 
of  No.  1  Scotch,  part  of  a  3000  to  4000  ton  cargo  which 
airived  during  the  week,  sold  for  spot  shipment  at 
$34  dock.  About  the  only  Scotch  iron  available  to-day 
is  for  October  shipment.  Sales  of  domestic  iron  are 
almost  nil,  because  furnaces  are  unable  to  ship.  A 
small  tonnage  of  resale  high  manganese  Buffalo  sold 
at  $34  furnace,  and  No.  2X  and  No.  IX  Alabama  at 
prices  having  little  bearing  on  the  market  because  sales 
represented  negotiations  between  foundries.  Alabama 
iron  at  $35  base,  Providence,  R.  I.,  dock  is  still  avail- 
able. Eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  is  quoted  higher,  but 
little  is  taken  by  melters  due  to  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  foreign  brands. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
ported sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
$4.91  from  BulTalo,  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama  : 

East.  Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 $38.15  to  $39.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.65  to    38.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to   2.75 39.41  to    41.41 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75   to    2.25 38.91  to    40.91 

Alabama,   sil.   2.25   to  2.75 35.10  to    38.10 

Alabama,   sil.    1.75   to  2.25 34.60  to    37.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Following  the  advance  at 
other  large  distributing  centers,  local  warehouse  prices 
underwent  two  uplifts  the  past  week,  which  in  the 
aggregate  ranged  from  25c.  to  50c.  per  100  lb.  on  steel, 
the  largest  spread  coming  in  open-hearth  spring  steel. 
Plates  advanced  40c.,  blue  annoaled  sheets  15c.,  and 
black  and  galvanized  sheets  25c.  per  100  lb.  Norway 
iron  remains  unchanged,  while  refined  iron  is  25c.  to 
40c.  higher.  Stocks  of  small  rounds  and  flats,  concrete 
bars,  bands  and  angles  are  still  broken.  The  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  has  been  stimulated  by  the  higher 
prices.  Wire  nails  have  gone  up  20c.  to  30c.  per  keg. 
Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets  are  moving  in  normal 
quantities. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $3.25  per  100  lb.  base; 
rtats,  $3.85  ;  concrete  bars,  $3.25 ;  structural  steel,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  tire  steel.  $4.50  to  $4.85:  open-hearth  spring  steel,  $5 
to  $6.50;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12:  steel  bands.  $4.25;  hoop 
steel.  $4.75;  cold  rolled  steel.  $4  to  $4.50:  refined  iron.  $3.25; 
best  refined  iron,  $4.50 ;  Wayne  iron.  $5.50 ;  Norway  iron. 
$6  to  $6.50:  plates.  $3.35  to  $3.55;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheet.s.  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  $5.40: 
No.    I'S   galvanized   sheets.    $6.4  0. 

Coke. — Going  business  in  foundry  coke  the  past 
week  centered  largely  in  English  brands  to  arrive  and 
in  Southern  fuel,  aggregate  sales  for  consumption  in 
this  territory  exceeding  3000  tons.  Most  of  the  English 
coke  was  taken  on  a  basis  of  $15  to  $16  c.i.f.  local 
dock,  while  Southern  brought  $19  delivered  consuming 
point.  The  first  cargo  of  the  latter,  2500  tons,  is  due 
to  arrive  within  10  days  and  is  sold.  New  York  Inter- 
ests are  offering  1800  tons  of  English  foundry  coke  in 
this  territory  at  a  little  less  than  $15  c.i.f.  dock,  that 
city.  New  England  producers  of  by-product  foundry 
coke  for  September  are  quoting  $16.50  delivered,  where 
the  local  freight  does  not  exceed  $3.10,  for  contract 
fuel,  but  remain  out  of  the  market  for  spot  business. 
The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  securing  a  much 
better  supply  of  coals  and  therefore  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion shortly  to  make  freer  deliveries  of  foundry  coke. 
This  fact  undoubtedly  will  have  some  bearing  on  the 
market   for  fareign  cokes. 

Old  Material. — The  firmer  feeling  among  yard  in- 
terests, noted  last  week,  since  then  has  resulted  in  a 
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general  marking  up  of  old  material  used  by  mills. 
The  higher  prices  are  not  based  on  any  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  scrap,  but  on  a  growing  belief  that 
material  will  be  scarce  before  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Present  activity  is  confined  largely  to  shipments 
against  contracts  previously  made.  Heavy  melting 
steel  values  have  not  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  on  railroad  wrought,  pipe,  chemical  borings, 
axles,  wheels  and  rerolling  rails  are  50c.  to  $1  a  ton 
higher  on  the  average,  and  in  a  few  instances  even 
more  so.  Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton  prices  are 
on  a  par  with  those  quoted  on  machine  shop  turnings 
and  blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings.  New  England 
foundries  are  showing  slightly  more  interest  in  machin- 
ery cast,  and  the  market  is  firmer  as  a  result.  Round' 
tonnage  lots  are  limited,  the  largest  sale  made  the  past 
week  being  200  tons  at  $21.50  delivered.  Stove  plate 
also  is  wanted  but  prospective  buyers  and  sellers  are 
considerably  apart  in  price. 

The    following    prices    are    for    gross    ton    lots  delivei-ed 

consuming   points : 

No.    1    machinery   cast $20.00  to  $21.. ^lO 

No.    2    machinery   cast IS. 00  to  19.00 

Stove    plate    1.5.00  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    16-50  to  17.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 

Boston   rate  shipping  points  : 

No.    1    heav\'    melting   steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1    yard  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

Wrought  pipe   ( 1  in.  in  diameter,  over 

2    ft.    long) 9.00  to  9.25 

Machine    shop    turnings S.75  to  9.00 

Cast    iron    borings,    rolling   mill 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast    iron    borings,    chemical 12.50  to  13.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings..      9.50  to  10.00 

Forged   scrap  and  bundled  skeleton..      9.. 50  to  10.00 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to  19.00 

Street    car    wheels 15.00  to  15.50 

Rerolling    rails    12.50  to  13.00 

Shafting    17.50  to  18.00 


Cincinnati 


Melters  Not  Inclined  to  Buy  as  Pig  Iron  Prices 
Continue  to  Advance 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  5. — The  proposed  new  pig  iron 
rate  from  Birmingham  to  Ohio  River  crossings  has 
been  suspended  until  Dec.  31  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Three  furnaces  in  southern  Ohio 
and  St.  Louis  made  objections  to  the  proposed  rate  and 
a  hearing  will  be  held  shortly  to  hear  objections.  In 
the  meantime  the  old  rate  of  $4.05  prevails. 

Pig  Iron. — While  a  number  of  sales  are  reported  for 
fourth  quarter  shipment,  most  of  the  orders  are  for 
carload  lots  for  immediate  shipment.  Melters  generally 
are  not  inclined  to  contract  at  high  prices,  as  most  of 
them  have  low-priced  iron  now  under  contract  and  are 
willing  to  wait  till  the  railroad  situation  loosens  up  and 
shipments  are  resumed.  Prices  are  very  firm  and  South- 
ern iron  is  at  least  $2  higher  than  last  week,  $25  Bir- 
mingham being  the  minimum.  We  note  one  sale  of 
800  tons  at  this  figure  for  fourth  quarter  for  Septem- 
ber delivery.  The  range  is  $25  to  $28  and  a  number  of 
carloads  have  been  sold  where  shipment  could  be  guar- 
anteed. In  southern  Ohio  $.32  represents  the  market, 
although  $34  has  been  done  on  carload  lots  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  We  note  a  sale  of  a  round  tonnage 
of  malleable  to  a  central  Ohio  melter  for  fourth  quarter, 
the  iron  coming  from  Chicago  district  on  the  basis  of 
$32  furnace.  A  Michigan  melter  bought  1500  tons  of 
foundry  and  malleable  grades  at  the  same  figure. 
Small  lot  sales  of  silvery  are  also  reported  at  the  sched- 
ule though  for  immediate  shipment  it  is  said  that  $43.50 
has  been  done  for  9  per  cent.  Inquiries  mostly  are  for 
carload  lots  to  200  tons  for  immediate  shipment.  Em- 
bargoes are  holding  up  the  shipment  of  iron  from  south- 
em  Ohio  furnaces,  the  only  road  supplying  cars  being 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27   from  Ironton.  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base) $29.05 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75    (No.   2  soft)..    29.55 

Ohio  silvery    (nominal),   8  per  cent 39.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  sil.   1.75  to  2.25   (No,  2)..    34.27 

Basic   Northern    32.27 

Malleable     34.27 


Finished  Material. — While  inquiries  continue  to 
come  in  for  prompt  shipment  material,  consumers  gen- 
erally are  not  actively  contracting  for  future  shipment, 
and  mills  are  equally  averse  to  taking  orders  with  any 
definite  delivery  promises.  While  1.90c.  can  still  be 
done  on  bars,  shapes  and  plates  for  indefinite  delivery, 
2c.  more  generally  represents  the  market,  and  on  small 
tonnages  for  quick  shipment  2.15c.  is  easily  secured. 
The  demand  for  sheets  continues  good,  and  mills  are 
booking  fourth  quarter  business  from  regular  custo- 
mers, with  the  understanding,  however,  that  all  the  ton- 
nage may  not  be  shipped  during  the  period.  Some 
customers  are  anxious  to  cover  for  their  sheet  require- 
ments at  present  prices  for  first  quarter  of  next  year, 
but  are  meeting  with  little  encouragement.  Mills  are 
being  handicapped  in  their  operations  by  a  shortage  of 
cars  for  shipment  of  materials,  and  in  order  to  secure 
a  car  as  much  red  tape  as  was  customary  during  the 
war  period  has  to  be  gone  through.  Shipments  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  are  very  poor.  Some  mills  are  using 
the  river  for  points  between  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville, 
but  the  river  packets  generally  will  carry  only  a  small 
tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products,  the  general  restric- 
tion being  a  single  carload.  Prices  on  all  products  are 
advancing  steadily,  but  with  a  resumption  of  coal  min- 
ing operations,  it  is  hoped  that  mill  operations  will  in- 
crease in  the  near  future.  Inquiries  in  the  structural 
field  are  limited  to  jobs  taking  less  than  100  tons,  and 
during  the  past  week  no  awards  of  importance  were 
made. 

Plant  Operations. — Steel  plants  in  the  district  are 
maintaining  their  schedule  of  operations,  but  difficul- 
ties are  increasing  owing  to  coal  and  ear  shortage.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fur- 
ther curtail  operations,  which  are  running  close  to  85 
per  cent  of  capacity   among  all  the  plants. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  on  all  products  have 
been  advanced  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton  during  the  week, 
and  it  is  considered  probable  that  further  advances  will 
be  made  within  a  short  time.  The  demand  for  mate- 
rials, with  the  exception  of  wire  products,  is  heavy,  and 
jobbers'  stocks  are  badly  broken. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.95c.  base; 
reinforcing  bars.  3.05c.  base  ;  hoops,  4.05c.  base  ;  bands,  3.85c. 
base ;  shapes  and  plates,  3.05c.  base :  cold-rolled  rounds, 
3.75c.  base ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c 
base;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  4c.:  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c.  :  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  $2.85  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails,  $3.05  per  keg, 
base. 

Coke. — It  is  expected  that  at  least  two  furnaces  in 
the  Jackson  and  Wellston  district  will  be  in  blast  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  arrangements  are  now  being 
completed  for  fuel  supply.  All  available  coke  is  eagerly 
snapped  up.  The  situation  appears  to  be  easing  up,  but 
prices  remain  firm. 

Old  Material. — ^As  last  quoted,  the  scrap  market  is 
much  stronger  and  inquiries  are  good,  particularly  for 
cast  grades.  We  note  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  railroad 
wrought  to  a  melter  in  the  South  and  inquiries  ranging 
from  100  to  500  tons  are  more  prominent.  Prices,  while 
inclined  to  advance,  are  not  quotably  higher. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,   f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $9.50  to  $10.00 

Iron  rails    '.  .  .  15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,   50   lb.  and  up 26.50  to    27.00 

Rails  for  rerolling 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel    rails  for  melting 14.00  to    14.50 

Car  wheels   16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Cast    borings    10.00  to  10.50 

Steel  turnings    9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad    cast 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  1  machinery 19.00  to  19.50 

Burnt  scrap   10.50  to  11.00 

Iron    axles    19.50  to  20.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)....  12.50  to  13.00 

Pipes  and  flues. 7.50  to  8.00 


Railroad  Strike  Ended 

The  strike  of  train  service  employees  on  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad,  which  was  called  in  sympathy 
with  that  of  the  shopmen,  has  been  settled.  This  road 
is  a  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  in  the  Chicago  district. 
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Pig  Iron  for  Spot  Deliverj-  Sold  at  S27.50— 

Offers  of  $25  Refused 

Birmingham,  Sept.  5. — BirminKhain  pig  iron  for 
spot  delivery  has  been  sold  at  $27.50  by  one  maker  and 
quoted  by  another.  The  lots  were  small  ones.  This 
price  is  easily  gotten  where  prompt  delivery  is  assured. 
Firm  offers  for  round  lots  at  .?25  for  fourth  quarter 
have  been  made  and  declined.  At  the  same  time,  two 
makers  remain  on  the  base  of  $25  for  such  iron  as  they 
can  book  in  view  of  the  state  of  order  books.  The  spot 
and  fourth  quarter  markets  seem  to  be  converging.  The 
market  is  very  nervous.  Last  week's  business  was 
small  and  deliveries  were  for  nearby  points,  a  large  in- 
quiry for  spot  requirements  having  been  declined  on 
account  of  the  rail  embargoes.  The  only  sale  of  conse- 
quence for  fourth  quarter  delivery  that  came  to  the  sur- 
face was  one  involving  2000  to  3000  tons,  most  of  which 
is  for  October  and  November  and  brought  a  base  of  $24. 
Larger  tonnage  was  proffered  at  a  shade  under  that 
base,  but  was  not  taken.  A  consumer,  who  was  offered 
$24  for  fourth  quarter,  said  he  could  do  better,  but  there 
was  no  sale  denoting  that  he  could.  Makers  as  a  rule 
are  out  of  the  market  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Makers 
now  regard  $25  as  the  base  for  fourth  quarter  because 
the  20  per  cent  wage  advance  announced  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  to  which  all  have  conformed  means 
$2.50  to  $3  a  ton  more  in  cost  of  producing  pig  iron. 
Charcoal  iron  has  been  fairly  active  at  $33  and  $34. 
Makers  seem  agreed  that  spot  and  fourth  quarter  iron 
prices  have  about  reached  the  same  base.  Birmingham 
iron  operators  have  received  official  notice  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  lower  rates  on  iron  to  Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  proposed  by  Louisville  &  Nashville 
and  other  Southern  carriers  to  go  in  effect  Sept.  1  pend- 
ing further  investigation.  No  order  has  been  received 
as  to  lower  rates  proposed  by  the  Arrow  Transportation 
Co.  and  Burlington  Railroad  on  northern  Alabama  iron 
to  Chicago  effective  Sept.  15.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel 
&  Iron  Co.  has  made  a  shipment  of  3000  tons  of  by- 
product coke  to  New  England  foundries  by  vessel  out  of 
Charleston.    The  oven  price  was  $8,  it  is  announced. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
ri.ices  as  follows : 

B'oundry,   silicon    1.75   to   2.25 $25.00  to  $27  00 

IJasic    .    24.00  to    25.00 

Charcoal,    warm  .bla.st 33.00  to    34.00 

Finishing  Mills.— The  finishing  mills  of  the  district 
remain  on  full  turn.  The  Tennessee  company  is  on 
double  turn  in  the  mills  at  Fairfield,  Bessemer  and  Ens- 
ley.  The  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co.  has  turned 
out  about  500  of  the  new  cars  out  of  the  1750  ordered 
by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  they  are  coming  out  at 
the  rate  of  15  new  ones  and  10  to  12  repaired  ones  per 
day.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  order  for  1000  ears 
comes  next.  The  mills  of  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  and 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  are  on  full  turn  in  fin- 
ishing departments.  Mills  do  not  seem  worried  over 
accumulations  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  market. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  pressure  pipe  trade  is  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  hear  of  scheduled  prices  for  the 
De  Lavaud  machine  made  pipe  which  has  undergone 
all  kinds  of  tests  at  the  North  Birmingham  plant  of  the 
United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  and  satis- 
fied all  experts.  The  6-,  8-  and  10-in.  sizes  have  been 
given  the  acid  test  and  proven  all  right  and  the  same  re- 
sults are  expected  of  the  12-in.  sizes.  The  base  remains 
at  $38.50  with  many  small  orders,  but  not  many  new 
large  ones  coming  in.  Sanitary  pipe  has  been  less  ac- 
tive and  the  base  is  $60  where  it  was  $65.  The  former 
figure  is  regarded  as  high  enough.  Unfilled  tonnage  of 
sanitary  pipe  is  believed  to  be  less  than  it  was.  All 
pipe  plants  operate  on  full  turn  most  of  the  time  with 
occasional  interruptions  following  delay  in  receiving  pig 
iron.  The  Chattanooga  plant  of  the  leading  interest 
■was  down  the  better  part  of  last  week,  but  the  Birming- 
ham plants  operate  on  full  turn.  The  leading  interest 
is  moving  4000  tons  to  the  Government  barracks  in 
Honolulu  via  ship  out  of  Mobile. 


Old  Material. — Demand  for  scrap  is  picking  up  and 
prices  are  much  firmer  with  advances  momentarily  ex- 
pected. Cast  has  already  sold  more  than  $1  over  quoted 
prices  to  small  consumers. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel   rails    $13.00  to  $15.00 

No.  1  steel 12.00  to    15.00 

No.    1   cast 15.00  to    16.00 

Car    wheels    15.00  to    16.00 

Tramcar  wheels    14.00  to    15.00 

Stove  plate  13.00  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings 6.00  to      7.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 4.00  to      5.00 


Cleveland 


Fuel   Conditions  Improved — Active   Demand 

for  Finished  Materials 

Cleveland,  Sept.  5. — The  fuel  situation  improved 
considerably  during  the  week  and  the  steel  situation 
eased  up  somewhat  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  inde- 
pendent mills  that  had  been  entirely  out  of  the  market 
are  increasing  operations  now  that  steam  coal  has  be- 
come fairly  plentiful  and  are  again  entering  orders. 
The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which  has  been  oper- 
ating but  one  of  four  Central  furnaces  in  Cleveland, 
started  up  a  second  furnace  Friday  and  expects  to  get 
a  third  stack  in  operation  within  a  week.  Some  of  the 
independent  steel  companies  and  merchant  furnaces  are 
now  figuring  on  coke  and  coking  coal,  which  have  de- 
clined in  price,  and  expect  to  resume  operations  shortly. 
The  question  now  seems  to  be  more  one  of  price  of  fuel 
rather  than  difficulty  in  securing  a  supply.  Fuel  ship- 
ments from  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  curtailed  by 
the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  operate  at  normal  capac- 
ity, show  no  improvement. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  was  less  active  during  the 
past  week  than  for  some  time.  With  the  available 
supply  very  limited,  sales  were  confined  mostly  to  car 
lots.  The  price  advance  seems  to  have  been  checked 
with  a  maximum  price  of  $35  that  is  being  named  on 
foundry  iron  by  a  Cleveland  producer.  Some  of  the 
lake  furnaces  are  still  able  to  take  care  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  their  customers  and  are  adhering  to  their 
recent  price  of  $32  to  $33  for  foundry  iron  for  early 
shipment  and  southern  Ohio  iron  is  available  at  the 
same  price.  Considering  the  scarcity,  the  demand  for 
spot  iron  is  rather  light,  indicating  that  most  consumers 
have  stocks.  Now  that  easing  up  of  the  situation  is 
looked  for,  foundries  are  expected  to  show  less  haste  in 
placing  orders  to  cover  their  early  requirements.  In- 
quiries include  one  from  the  Gould  Coupler  Co.  for  1000 
to  2000  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  early  shipment.  Some 
new  inquiries  have  come  out  for  the  fourth  quarter 
contracts  and  on  these  a  local  furnace  quoted  $35,  but 
this  price  failed  to  bring  any  orders.  Some  fourth 
quarter  business  in  foundry  iron  is  being  booked  in  De- 
troit at  $32,  and  in  Buffalo  at  $33.  No  further  advance 
has  been  made  on  low  phosphorus  iron.  We  note  the 
sale  of  1000  tons  to  a  Pittsburgh  district  consumer  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  700  tons  in  small  lots  all 
at  $38. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  ba.sed  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
$6  rate  from  Birmingham : 

Basic.  Valley  furnace,  nominal $27.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sll.  1.75  to  2.25.  .  35.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $30.00  to    31.00 

Malleable    35.00 

Ohio  silvery,  nom.,  sll.  8  per  cent 40.52  to    43.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace..  38.00 

Iron  Ore. — Ore  shipments  from  the  Lake  Superior 
district  during  August  showed  a  gain  over  July  in  spite 
of  the  slowing  down  of  the  movement  from  a  few  ports 
caused  by  the  curtailment  of  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Shipments  during  the  month  amounted 
to  9,016,426  gross  tons  as  compared  with  8,942,336  tons 
in  July.  Shipments  for  the  season  up  to  Sept.  1  were 
26,;i09,939  tons  as  compared  with  a  total  movement 
last  year  of  22,300,726  tons.  The  rail  situation  on  lines 
leading  to  Ashland  and  Escanaba  has  improved.    At  the 
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lower  end  of  the  lakes,  railroad  conditions  are  interfer- 
ing with  shipments  to  southern  Ohio,  but  the  ore  move- 
ment to  other  points  is  about  normal. 

We  qMOte  delivered  lower  lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer. 
,"•")  per  cent  iron.  $,1.9!):  Old  range  non-Bessemer.  Sl'A  per 
rent  iron.  JS.20 :  Mesabi  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  iron.  $5.70 ; 
Mesabi   non-Bessemer.   51 '-j   per  cent  iron.   tn.OS. 

Bolts.  Nuts  and  Rivets. — A  price  advance  of  10  per 
cent  on  bolts  and  nuts  was  made  by  leading  manufac- 
turers Aug.  31  and  rivet  manufacturers  on  the  same 
date  advanced  prices  $7  per  ton  to  3c.  for  structural 
and  3.10c.  for  boiler  rivets.  One  or  two  rivet  manu- 
facturers made  this  advance  the  previous  week  on  some 
small  lot  orders.  Small  rivets  have  been  advanced  to 
60  and  5  per  cent  off  list,  with  65  per  cent  off  list  for 
less  than  car  lots.  The  advances  are  due  to  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  steel.  Bolt  and  nut  manufacturers  are  tak- 
ing orders  for  both  immediate  shipment  and  fourth 
quarter  at  the  new  prices.  Some  of  the  rivet  manufac- 
turers, in  view  of  market  conditions,  are  declining  to 
make  fourth  quarter  contracts.  There  was  a  spurt 
in  the  demand  during  the  week,  particularly  from  job- 
bers who  wished  to  get  their  orders  entered  before  the 
price  advance. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  finished 
iron  and  steel  is  fairly  heavy,  showing  no  falling  off  as 
compared  with  the  past  few  weeks.  Many  consumers 
are  badly  in  need  of  material,  but  it  is  expected  that 
with  the  increased  mill  operations  the  supply  will  be- 
come more  plentiful  in  the  next-  two  or  three  weeks. 
There  is  a  very  active  inquiry  for  structural  material, 
the  demand  for  which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  steel 
bars.  The  suspension  of  steel  shipments  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  has  not  been  followed  by  a  holding  up  of 
orders  by  a  number  of  large  consumers  making  auto- 
mobile parts  and  suspension  orders  have  not  come  from 
other  automobile  plants.  About  the  only  change  in  the 
price  situation  during  the  week  was  an  advance  of  $5 
per  ton  to  2.50c.  on  plates  by  a  local  mill.  Plate  quo- 
tations now  range  from  a  2c.  minimum,  with  much  of 
the  business  being  placed  at  2.25c.,  although  some 
boiler  plates  are  being  sold  at  2.50c.  Quotations  on 
steel  bars  range  from  1.90c.  to  2c.  and  on  structural 
shapes  from  2c.  to  2.10c.,  although  some  mills  are 
quoting  higher  prices  for  early  shipment,  as  high  as 
2.35c.  being  quoted  for  shapes.  The  advance  in  steel 
prices  has  not  checked  building  activity.  The  city  of 
Cleveland  will  shortly  ask  for  bids  for  a  pumping 
station  requiring  1000  tons  of  steel.  The  Great  Lakes 
Engineering  Works  has  taken  a  large  ferry-boat  for  the 
Detroit  River. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.Sla :  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2  91c.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c.  :  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  2.50c. :  No.  2S  black  sheets.  4.2oc  ;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  5.25c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.50c.  to  3.61c.  ; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.61c.;  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.60c.;  flats, 
squares   and   hexagons,   4.10c. 

Reinforcing  Bars.- — The  demand  is  fairly  heavy  for 
early  shipment  and  much  of  the  material  is  being  taken 
out  of  warehouses.  Prices  on  hard  steel  reinforcing 
bars  are  unchanged  at  2c. 

Sheets. — The  demand  for  sheets  continues  fairly 
heavy  and  prices  are  firm.  A  local  mill  has  advanced 
its  price  to  2.70c.  for  blue  annealed  in  heavier  gages 
and  to  5c.  for  automobile  body  sheets,  the  latter  for 
the  last  half  of  October  delivery.  Black  sheets  can  still 
be  purchased  at  3.50c.  and  galvanized  at  4.50c.  for  early 
shipment. 

Coke. — Offerings  of  Connellsville  foundry  coke  are 
more  plentiful  and  the  market  is  easier.  While  $14.50 
is  being  quoted  for  better  grades,  lower  prices  are  ex- 
pected this  week. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  prices  have  further  advanced 
and  the  market  is  very  firm.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  activity,  although  there  is  still  some  demand  for 
heavy  melting  steel  and  compressed  steel  to  cover  or- 
ders recently  released  by  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.  Deal- 
ers have  been  able  to  buy  some  heavy  melting  steel  at 
$16.50  from  producers,  but  dealers  are  asking  higher 
prices.  The  advances  in  pig  iron  prices  together  with 
the  fact  that  railroads  are  not  offering  a  great  deal  of 
scrap  this  month,  owing  probably  to  a  scarcity  of  labor, 


have  resulted  in  a  stiffening  of  prices  on  cast  scrap. 
A  local  foundry  has  purchased  railroad  malleable  at 
around  $17.50  delivered,  but  the  market  has  evidently 
further  advanced.  No.  1  cast  scrap  is  from  $2  to  $3 
higher.    A  local  mill  has  held  up  shipments  on  turnings. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,   f.o  b.  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Heavv    melting  steel $17.00  to  $17.25 

Steel    rails    under    3    ft 17.25  to  17.75 

Rails    for    rolling 17.25  to  18.00 

Iron    rails     15.00  to  16.00 

Iron     car     axles 18.00  to  19.00 

Ivow   pho.sphorus    melting 18.00  to  18.25 

Cast    borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 12.25  to  12.50 

Mixed  borings  and   short   turnings...  12.25  to  12.50 

Compressed    steel     15.00  to  15.25 

Railroad    wrought     14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad    malleable    17.25  to  17.75 

L.ight   bundled   sheet   stampings 11.50  to  12.00 

Steel    axle    turnings 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    cast 19.50  to  20.00 

No.    1    busheling 12.00  to  12.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 12.00  to  12.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under   10   in....  12.00  to  12.25 

Railroad    grate    bars 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove    plate     15.00  to  15.50 

Pipes    and    flues 11.50  to  12.00 


Philadelphia 


Foundry  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Prices  Advance 
Still  Further 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  5. — The  iron  and  steel  trade 
in  this  district  has  moved  to  higher  price  levels  during 
the  past  week.  Increasing  costs,  together  with  better 
demand,  and  greater  commitments  have  brought  about 
the  changes.  They  cover  many  lines.  Among  them  are 
foundry  pig  iron,  plates,  structural  material,  iron  and 
steel  bars,  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets,  light  rails,  wire  rods, 
wire  products  and  scrap.  The  price  increases  range 
from  50c.  and  %\  a  ton  in  the  case  of  scrap,  $2  in  pig 
iron,  and  up  to  $5  in  finished  lines. 

Operations  have  shown  only  slight  improvement 
and  no  substantial  increase  is  expected  during  the 
next  two  weeks.  With  heavier  deliveries  of  coal  made 
under  priority  rulings,  however,  it  is  expected  that 
the  transportation  situation  will  become  better,  afford- 
ing more  adequate  deliveries  of  raw  materials  to  steel 
works  and  of  manufactured  products  to  consumers. 
The  railroads  are  actively  in  the  market  for  locomo- 
tives, cars,  and  steel  tonnage  for  repair  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  growing  demands  upon  them. 

Among  the  transportation  difficulties  which  have 
risen  is  the  declaration  of  an  embargo  on  steel  and 
other  shipments  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  east 
of  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  general  tone  of  the  trade  is  one  of  growing 
cheerfulness.  Rollings  at  low  prices  have  been  entirely 
completed  by  some  makers,  while  others  have  almost 
finished  production  at  these  levels,  September  there- 
fore finds  them  on  a  higher  scale  which  affords  better 
margins  consistent  with  the  greater  costs. 

Ferroalloys. — Most  consumers  of  ferromanganese' 
have  covered  their  requirements  so  that  the  greater 
portion  of  shipments,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  have  been 
delivered  before  the  high  tariff  duty  becomes  effective. 
Inquiry  is  light.  Last  quarter  standard  ferromanganese 
is  quoted  at  $67.50,  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  spot  ma- 
terial is  quoted  at  $72.50  to  $75.  Prompt  spiegeleisen 
is  quoted  at  $38.50  and  is  in  light  demand. 

Pig  Iron. — With  a  greater  scarcity  of  domestic 
iron,  the  market  continues  its  upward  swing.  No.  2 
plain  and  No.  2  X  have  advanced  $2  per  ton,  with 
No.  1  X  quoted  nominally  at  $37.14  to  $37.64,  delivered 
Philadelphia.  No.  2  now  is  quoted  at  $35.14  to  $35.64 
and  No.  2  X  at  $36.14  to  $36.64.  Foreign  iron  continues 
to  come  in  good  sized  lots,  although  the  incoming  ton- 
nages are  said  to  have  been  overstated  in  some  re- 
ports. Foreign  iron  is  being  delivered  at  approximately 
$5  per  ton  under  domestic  prices.  It  is  understood  that 
for  deferred  delivery  Continental  No.  2  plain  iron  can  be 
bought  for  $26  and  less,  delivered.  Sales  of  foreign 
iron  include  Continental,  Scotch  and  English.  Scotch 
iron,  2.50  to  3.25  per  cent  silicon,  is  commanding  $32 
to  $33,  delivered,  for  shipments  over  next  month.  Con- 
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tinental  and  English  iron,  2.25  to  2.75  silicon,  high  in 
phosphorus,  $28  for  September  shipments  from  abroad. 
Scotch  iron  for  prompt  shipment  is  said  to  have  sold 
during  the  past  week  at  more  than  $35.  Sales  of 
domestic  iron  have  been  extremely  limited  owing  to 
restricted  operations,  the  tonnages  moving  being 
chiefly  foundry  grades.  Active  furnaces  are  getting 
delivery  on  coke  so  that  they  can  continue  to  operate. 
One  large  steel  maker  will  blow  in  two  additional  blast 
furnaces  this  week.  A  round  tonnage  of  foreign  low 
phosphorus  iron,  copper,  nickel,  and  chrome  free, 
silicon  2  to  2.50  per  cent,  for  delivery  the  middle  of 
September  has  been  sold  at  $37,  c.i.f.  ForeigTi  iron  ore 
still  is  coming  in  in  fair  volume,  including  Swedish  mag- 
netic and  African  hematite,  at  lower  prices  than 
domestic  ore. 

The  following  quotations  arc.  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  phosphorus  iron,  tor  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
Include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton : 

East.  Pa.  Xo.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil.$3.i.l4  to  $35.64 

Kast.  Pa.  .N'o.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75 36.14  to    36.64 

Kast.   Pa.   Xo.  IX 37.14  to    37.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil..    29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  Xo.   2X,   2.25   to   2.75   sil 30.17  to    31.17 

Basic  delivery  eastern  Pa 32.00  to    33.00 

Gray  forge   31.00  to    32.00 

iralkable     35.00  to    36.00 

Standard  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  furnace)..   3S.0O  to    40.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)        35.00  to    40.00 

Semi-finished  Steel. — The  market  for  semi-finished 
steel  in  this  district  is  comparatively  quiet  and  prices 
remain  unchanged.  Forging  billets  and  rerolling  billets 
have  been  sold  the  past  week  at  the  higher  prices 
which  went  into  effect  at  that  time.  The  former  is 
quoted  at  $50.17  and  the  latter  at  $45.17,  delivered 
Philadelphia. 

IMates. — Growing  strength  is  reflected  in  the  market 
for  plates  and  more  independent  makers  are  asking 
as  high  as  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  sales  at  this  fig- 
ure are  reported.  The  market  is  quoted  at  2.25c.  to 
2.50c.,  attractive  tonnages  being  available  at  the  lower 
figure.  Demand  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but 
comes  principally  from  the  railroads  for  car  repair 
work  and  also  for  new  cars  and  locomotives.  The  trade 
is  expecting  increasing  demands  with  the  approach  of 
fall.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  taken  100 
locomotives  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  in 
addition  will  build  15  locomotives  at  its  Altoona,  Pa., 
shops.  It  is  expected  that  the  4000  to  5000  tons  of 
plates  for  the  100  locomotives  will  be  placed  ^at  once  if 
this  has  not  already  been  done.  Deliveries  of  plates 
range  from  two  to  16  weeks,  depending  on  the  sizes 
and  kinds.  A  maker  in  this  district  has  taken  approxi- 
mately 700  tons  for  a  Wilson  Line  boat.  Most  pro- 
ducers are  cleaned  up  on  low  priced  tonnage  and  are  on 
the  new  and  higher  basis. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricators  report  that  a 
good  volume  of  business  is  being  taken,  most  of  it 
representing  small  individual  lots.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  Plain  material  has  ad- 
vanced and  now  is  quoted  at  2.10c  to  2.25c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, by  independent  mills.  Mills  continue  to  be  re- 
luctant to   quote  for  extended  delivery. 

Bars.— Independents  are  quoting  the  same  range  on 
soft  steel  bars,  2.25c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  on  plates, 
and  sales  at  2.35c.  have  been  reported.  Inquiry  is  fair. 
Light  demand  still  exists  for  common  iron  bars.  The 
minimum  quotation  on  the  latter  now  has  advanced 
to  2.10c.  from  2c.,  while  a  price  as  high  as  2.25c.  is 
being  asked  for  small  tonnages. 

Warehouse  Business.— Demand  for  warehouse  ton- 
nage IS  fair  and  comes  from  various  sources,  including 
railroads  desiring  prompt  delivery.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

bands>'  ^'''?L'''''"',.r'',',':,'>'""^,"  ^''?P^^-  =,-S°'=-;  "•«"  »>'"-s  (except 
iron  finish  iV  4"""'' i„'"'^*  ''"*'"■  3«  :  round  edge  steel, 
3??p.""'f'!;u;^?ee^  ;fatl"s:'  tin.^r^  he'fv^ef "%' 9Si^"'fa?.1i 
la^i  "'i'rf.-  Kf-^1-  V-^-  ■  ^kI"«  an'"^»'«'l  BteeVsheeU.-  No  10 
^S^  :  •"•x,"'^-  •oo'*'^'^''  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  4.45c  •  cnlvanized 
fP^i'-l    ^°.>li   S^se.    5.60c.:    square    twisted    and    defo?mld 

pates  v!' in  ^"4-^0c''"^nr'','  '^?'"'"-  ^T-  "'amond  pat«rn 
5ii  J  '  ,i'*j  ■■  ''■SOc.  3/16-ln..  5c.:  spring  steel,  4c  •  round 
cold-rolled  stoel.  3.50c.  ;  squares  and  hexagons  coId-roUed 
li^^L*^^-  ?',"■'  hoops  No.  13  gage  and  llghtek  4c.  ■  seel 
?1^  f;  ^,°<}-  '^ii^''  '"  3'16-m..  inclusive.  3.60c.  :  rails.  i.S'Oc. 
tool  steel.  So.  :   Norway  iron.  S.r.Oo.  ---"o.  , 


Nuts,  Bolts  and  Rivets. — .\n  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  has  been  made  by  a  prominent  pro- 
ducer in  this  district  in  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  effective 
Sept.  1.  The  following  are  the  new  prices,  Pittsburgh 
base:  machine  bolts  with  hot  pressed  nuts,  increased 
to  50,  10  and  10  off  list  from  60  and  10  off  list;  United 
States  standard  hot  pressed  nuts,  cold  punched,  square, 
hexagon,  blank  and  tapped,  increased  to  3.75c.  per 
pound  off  list  from  4.50c.;  steel  boiler  rivets  increased 
to  3.10c.  per  pound  from  2.50c.;  structural  button- 
head  rivets  increased  to  3e.  per  pound  from  2.40c.  and 
small  rivets  increased  to  65  and  5  off  list  from  70  and 
10  off.  Demand  for  all  three  products  is  growing  and 
deliveries  are  being  made  in  two  to  three  weeks.  The 
demand  for  rivets  is,  however,  light  but  is  improving. 
Requirements  for  the  railroads  are  the  greatest. 

Light  Rails. — ^Light  rails,  45  pounds  and  under, 
have  been  advanced  $5  per  ton  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire  Products. — Soft  wire  rods  have 
been  increased  $5  per  ton  in  price  by  an  independent 
maker  and  now  are  quoted  at  $45,  Pittsburgh.  Demand 
has  increased.  Nails  now  are  quoted  at  2.75c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  plain  wire  at  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — Most  grades  of  scrap  have  been  ad- 
vanced from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton.  The  increase  does  not 
include  some  of  the  leading  grades,  such  as  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  and  No.  1  cast  scrap.  Dealers  still  are  cau- 
tious about  selling,  expecting  still  higher  prices.  Roll- 
ing mill  demand  has  shown  particular  activity. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $15.50  to  $16.00 

Scrap  rails    15.50  to  16.00 

Steel    rails  for  rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to  20.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 18.50  to  19.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  forge  Are 14.00  to    14.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  worlis) . . . .  13.50  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to  14.50 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade   for 

blast  furnace  use) 13.50  to  14.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace   use)    13.50  to  14.00 

Machine-shop      turnings      (for      steel 

works   use)     14.00  to  14.60 

Machine-shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mil!   use)    14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy  axle   turnings    (or  equivalent)  14.50  to  15.00 
Cast    borings    (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills)     15.00  to  15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants) . . .  17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1   cast 19.00  to  20.00 

Heavy     breakable     cast      (for     steel 

plants)     19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    grate   bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate   (for  steel   plant  use)....  16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new    specifications) 14.50  to  15.50 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Sept.  5. — Cast  scrap  is  in  demand  and 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  cover  on  this  material 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  .\s  usual,  the  larger 
tonnages  of  scrap  produced  by  the  automobile  plants 
has  been  sold  for  delivery  to  Cleveland  and  Valley 
points  for  September  delivery.  The  following  prices 
are  on  a  gfross  ton  basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards: 

Heavy    melting    steel $15.25  to  $15.75 

Shoveling    steel     14.50  to    15.50 

No.    1    mtichinery   past 15.50  to    16.50 

Cast  borings    12.00  to    13.00 

Automobile  cast  scrap 20.50  to    21.50 

Stove    plate    14.00  to    14.50 


The  Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  maker  of  cast-iron  pipe,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co.  The  name,  which 
has  been  borne  by  that  company  since  its  establishment 
in  1856,  was  changed  by  a  resolution  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Jersey,  as  it  was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  the  com- 
pany never  having  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
machinery.     No  other  change  has  been  made. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Plat6s 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.50c. 

Structural   Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.25c 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb ^.ibc 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb ?'?|*'' 

Bands,  base,  per  lb i'lk^' 

Strips,  base,   per  lb '     »,  i  o 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb ifl.l,; 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.25c.  to  2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.25c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,   per   keg ^?S? 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2. do 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  lOO  lb 2.35 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100   lb 2.85 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.15 

Galvanized  staples,   base,  per  kes 3.15 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.63 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 2.65 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  covint  keg 2.10c. 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 73  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven   fence,   carloads    (to  retailers) ...  .70%  per  cent  oft  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %   x   6   in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,   rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger   sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts    60  and  1  n  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads.  ...  50  and  10  pc-  ct>rii  off  list 

Other    style    heads 20  ])er  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.    and  t.  nuts,    %    x    4    in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed   square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $3.75  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.75  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75  off  list 

(i.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75  off  list 

Semi-finished    hex.    nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.   S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

=vi  in.  and  larger.  V.  S.  S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.  S.  A.  E 80  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.   %  in.  and  larger 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in   packages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO,  5  and  2  '4  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap   and    Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   set  screws 75per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws    80  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws    80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,   base,   per  100    lb 3.10 

Small    rivets    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  ino  lb $2.75 

Spikes.  %  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100   lb $3.75  to    4.50 

Tie  nlates.   per  100   lb 2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 

Welded  Pipe 

Bvtt  Wehl 

Iron 
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Inches 

%    

%   to   %. 


Steel 

Black 
. .     siy. 


Galv. 
26 

3H4 
48  V. 
54y. 
56V' 


Inches 
%   to   %. 


Black 

Galv. 

h   1% 

+  27% 

31% 

13% 

37% 

22% 

39% 

24% 

2%  to  6. 
7  to  8  .  . . 
9   to   12.. 


Lap   Weld 

49Vj    I    2    34% 

53%        2%    to   6 37% 

49%        7    to   12 35Vi 

48%    ' 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


47% 
53 


31 


..  66 
. .  67 
La2>  Weld, 


y*   to  %. 

%    

%    

1   to    1%. 


.+  9% 
30% 
37% 
39% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8 .  .  . 
9   to   12:. 


36% 

48% 

53% 

55%    I 

56%    I 

extra  strong,  plain  ends 

48%        2    35% 

52%        2%    to   4 38Vj 

51%         4%    to   6 37% 

45%        7    to    8 30% 

39%        9    to    12 25% 


20% 

24% 
22% 


+  42% 
18% 


22% 
26% 


18% 
13% 


and 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  '  ""-^ 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 23% 

2  to  214  in 38 

2%  to  3  in 49 

314  to  13  in 54 


Charcoal  Iron 


+  2 


1  %  to  1  %  in . .  . 

2  to  21,4  in 18 

2%    to    3   in 23 

314    to   4%    in 25 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seatnless  Boiler  Tubes 

Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh,   follow  : 

1  in 57        12%  and  2%  in 40 

1%    and  1%   in 49            3  in 44 

1%  in 33            3  K    to  4  in 49 

2  and   214   in 36         I    4',    i-i    and  5  in 41 


3  in. 


Hot   RoUr 
46        I    3' 


51 


Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $»  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  ne.xt  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30.  base.  So  per  cent  off  list.  Carbon  0.30 
to  0.40.  base.  83  per  cent  off  list.  Plus  usual  differentials  and 
extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive   and   Superheater   Tubes 


Cents  per  Pt. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 13 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 14 

2-in.   O.D.   10  gage 15 

214-in.  O.D.  12  gage.... 15 
214-in.  O.D.  11  gage.... 16 


Cents  per  Ft. 

214-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 51 

5i4-in.  O.D.   9   gage 53 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 
8-lb.  coating $9.30    |    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.2 


8-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00 


30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 


Sheets     . 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.60c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Boiled 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Galvanized 

No.   2S    (base),   per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.50c. 

Tin-ilill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (ba.se) .  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,  domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic. . .  0.34 

Xew  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,   export    0.235 


Buffalo .$0,265 

Cleveland 0.215 

Cleveland,  Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit   0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    O.IZ^ 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...   0.705 

St.  Paul 0.595 

Omaha   0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis    0.385 

Jacksonville,    all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  Is  36.  000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha,  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
Is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (I.e.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steara- 
shtp  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows :  Pig  Iron,  30c.  to  40c. ;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c. ;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.  :  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  "5c.  ■  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.  :  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  50c.  ; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter   2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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FRENCH  MARKET  ADVANCES 

Recent  Improvement  in  Exports  Followed  by 
Domestic  Demand — More  Furnaces  in  Blast 

{Special  Correspondence) 
Paris,  Aug.  24.— The  situation  for  the  present  is 
satisfactory.  The  improvement  in  exports,  due  to  the 
appreciation  of  British  currency,  to  the  strikes  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  inability  of  German  sellers  to 
book  ahead,  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  domestic 
orders,  and  prices  generally  are  firm.  More  blast  fur- 
naces have  been  blown  in. 

French  iron  and  steel  exports  and  imports  during 
the  first  half  of  1922  were  as  follows,  as  compared  with 
last  year: 

Exports 

First  Halt  1922.  First  Half  1921, 
Metric  Tons         Metric  Tons 

Pig  Iron    247.000  316.000 

Semi-flnished    steel     357,000  240,000 

Iron   ore    4,328,000  2.666,000 

Impm-ts 

Pig   iron    35,000  15,000 

.Semifinished    steel    161,000  90,000 

Hoops  and  strip 19,000  8.000 

Tin   plate    23.000  7,500 

Pig  Iron. — Chill-cast  foundry  pig  iron  No.  3  is  firm. 
One  Lorraine  concern,  probably  overstocked,  is  still 
quoting  205  francs,  but  this  price  is  now  the  exception, 
the  present  average  being  205  to  215  francs.  For  ex- 
port, Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  producers,  intent  on 
sales  to  Germany,  are  offering  but  small  quantities  f.o.b. 
Antwerp  at  225  to  230  francs  (Belgian  currency),  which 
is  equivalent  to  213  to  218  francs  (French  currency). 
Belgians  are  quoting  220  to  225  francs,  in  their  own 
currency,  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Hematite  pig  iron,  which  will  not  be  controlled  by 
the  Comptoir  des  Fontes  Hematites  after  August,  is 
now  showing  some  hesitation.  The  price  of  270  francs 
at  producing  works  in  the  north  of  France  is  considered 
as  likely  to  take  business  against  British  competition. 
This  is  a  low  price,  especially  as  these  works  are  only 
a  short  distance  from  seaports.  British  East  Coast 
hematite,  mixed  numbers,  is  quoted  now  at  about  310  to 
315  francs  in  French  northern  ports. 

Orders  booked  in  July  by  the  Comptoir  des  Fontes 
Hematites,  which  goes  out  of  existence  Aug.  31,  totaled 
more  than  in  June. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — This  market  is  active,  espe- 
cially for  export,  and  a  rise  of  5  francs  per  ton  is  re- 
ported on  mild  steel  products,  which  are  now  quoted  f  .o-b. 
Antwerp,  per  metric  ton,  as  follows: 

Francs  (French) 

Ingots    300  to  305 

Blooms     315  to  320 

Billets    325  to  330 

Delivery  is  becoming  extended  and  is  now  not  less 
than   three  months. 

Beams. — Although  the  present  demand  for  beams 
is  not  .strong,  the  Comptoir  Siderurgique  will  not  book 
ahead  beyond  October,  which  would  indicate  a  belief 
that  there  will  be  a  rise  of  prices  after  the  holidays. 

Rails. — A  rail  proposition  from  several  tramway 
companies,  which  have  agreed  upon  common  specifica- 
tions, is  now  being  considered.  The  base  price  for 
rails  of  20  kg.  and  heavier  is  still  500  francs. 

Sheets. — Delivery  is  now  two  months  for  heavy  and 
medium  sheets  and  three  months  for  light  sheets.  The 
Comptoir  des  Toles  has  now  entirely  discontinued  pay- 
ing bounties  on  its  products,  which  are  firm  and  tend- 
ing to  rise. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products.— Demand  is  good,  both  in 
the  inland  market  and  for  export.  Quotations  range 
from  435  to  445  francs  at  producing  works  in  Lorraine 
or  in  the  East,  5  francs  more  than  last  week.  De- 
livery is  not  under  three  months  and  in  some  cases  it 
reaches  five  months  fur  medium  and  small  specifica- 
tions. 

Steel  Wire.— Demand  is  better,  at  an  average  price 
of  460  francs. 

Castings. — Improvement   continues,    particularly   at 
works    making   agricultural    machinery.      Prices,   how- 
ever, remain  low. 


Coke. — French  collieries  of  the  Nord  and  Tas-de- 
Calais  have  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Societe  des  Cokes  de 
Hauts-Fourneaux,  from  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  31,  metal- 
lurgical coke  at  95  francs  at  ovens  and  coking  slacks  at 
(;7  francs  at  mines.  These  are  to  be  pooled  with  Ger- 
man cokes,  the  price  on  which  has  been  maintained  at 
97   francs,    Franco-German   frontier,   for   September. 


GERMAN  MARKET  ACTIVE 


Prices   Mounting   Rapidly — Present  Scale    Sched- 
uled for  Ten  Days  Only — Still  Below 
World  Prices 

{By  Cable) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  2. 
TRON  and  steel  market  is  active,  with  prices  going 
-L  rapidly  upward.  The  home  demand  is  enormous. 
The  iron  industry  union  henceforth  will  fix  prices  ac- 
cording to  dollar  exchange,  instead  of  according  to 
mark  production  cost. 

Foundry  iron  No.  1,  from  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  10,  is 
priced  at  24,491  m.  per  metric  ton  ($19.28  per  gross  ton, 
at  7%c.  per  100  m.).  Other  grades  of  pig  iron  have 
been  raised  proportionately,  so  that  the  average  is  now 
about  375-fold  pre-war  rates. 

The  Steel  Syndicate  has  raised  ingots  to  27,530  m. 
($21.68)  ;  bars  to  37,020  m.  (1.30c.  per  lb.)  ;  sheets  ex- 
ceeding 5  mm.  (25'/2  United  States  gage)  to  41,580  m. 
(1.46c.  per  lb.);  other  items  proportionately. 

Prices  at  current  exchange  are  still  below  world 
market  prices  and  new  increases  are  probable  Sept.  10 
unless  the  mark  meanwhile  makes  a  big  recovery. 


Electric   Alloy-Atlas   Crucible   Merger   Plans 
Progressing 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Sept  4. — Final  details  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  plant  of  which 
is  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  and  the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  are  now  being  worked  out,  according 
to  Louis  J.  Campbell,  president  of  the  former,  who 
a  short  time  ago  was  elected  chairma*  of  the  Atlas 
company.  Financing  the  merger  has  been  completed, 
Mr.  Campbell  says,  and  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  will  be  called,  probably 
late  this  month,  to  ratify  the  amalgamation. 


New  Honorary  Member  of  Steel  Treaters 

Professor  Henry  LeChatclier,  Paris,  France,  has 
been  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the  American 
Society  for  Steel  Treating.  The  celebration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  scientific  career  was  recently 
observed  in  Paris,  and  at  that  time  Professor  Le- 
Chatclier was  notified  and  accepted  his  election  as 
an  honorary  member.  The  other  honorary  members 
of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  are: 

Sir  Robert  Hadfleld,  Bart,,  F.R.S.,  London,  England ; 
Albert  Sauveur,  Sc.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  :  Eldward  DeMill* 
Campbell,  Sc.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ;  John  Alexander 
Mathews,  Sc.D.,  New  York  City ;  Elwood  Haynes,  B.S., 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

Chicago  Building  Falling  Off 

Building  permits  issued  in  Chicago  in  August 
showed  a  decline  as  compared  with  July.  Permits 
were  granted  for  1048  buildings,  fronting  30,382  ft. 
and  involving  $17,919,950,  as  against  1144  permits  in- 
volving 3;^,074  ft.  of  frontage  and  $16,214,300  for  the 
previous  month.  While  the  cost  total  is  greater  than 
for  July,  when  the  first  decline  in  permits  was  noted, 
it  falls  nearly  $10,000,000  short  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  permits  issued  in  June.  Taking  out  a  single 
permit  for  the  Belden  Hotel  covering  $4,000,000,  the 
August  figure  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  for 
July. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New  SL 

Aug.  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

30 14.12V.  13.75  32.62V.  5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

31 14.12Vj  13.75  32.50  5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

Sept. 

1 14.12%  13.75  32.62%  5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

2 14.12%  13.75  5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

5 14.12%  13.75  32.50  5.90  5.55  6.60  6.25 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York.  Sept.  5. 

The  Labor  Day  holiday  has  interfered  with  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  markets  and  only  light  business  is 
reported  in  any  of  the  metals.  In  all  of  them,  however, 
the  price  situation  is  firm. 

Copper. — Toward  the  close  of  last  week  some  sellers 
reported  an  increase  in  inquiries  for  electrolytic  copper, 
but  because  of  the  holiday  these  have  not  yet  resulted 
in  orders.  Moderate  sales  were  made  last  week.  While 
there  is  no  change  in  the  price  situation  the  tone  is,  if 
anything,  firmer,  and  quotations  are  steady  at  13.7.5c., 
refinery,  or  14c.,  delivered,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Some  sellers  are  either  out  of  the  market  or 
asking  at  least  %c.  higher.  Lake  copper  is  steady  at 
14.1214c.,  delivered. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
jter  for  the  month  of  August,  based  on  daily  quotations 
in  The  Iron  Age,  was  14.12%c.,  New  York.  The 
average  price  of  electrolytic  copper  was  13.74c.,  re- 
finery, or  13.99c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  market  for  Straits  tin  has  been  exceed- 
ingly quiet  and  devoid  of  feature.  The  moderate  sales 
referred  to  as  having  been  made  a  week  ago  to-day, 
Aug.  29,  amounted  to  about  300  tons,  mostly  near  future 
delivery.  On  Aug.  31  there  was  some  pressure  to  sell, 
metal  for  any  position  being  offered  at  32.50c.,  but 
buyers  were  not  interested  and  the  market  was  stag- 
nant. Other  days  of  the  week,  including  to-day,  have 
been  extremely  inactive.  In  the  entire  week,  futures 
have  been  neglected.  Spot  Straits  tin  to-day  was  quoted 
at  32.50c.,  New  York,  and  the  London  market  stood 
practically  the  same  as  a  week  ago  at  £159  10s.  for  spot 
standard,  £159  17s.  6d.  for  future  standard  and  £160 
per  ton  for  spot  Straits.  Deliveries  into  consumption 
during  August  are  returned  as  4150  tons,  with  2166  tons 
in  stock  and  640  tons  landing  on  Aug.  31.  Imports  for 
the  first  eight  months  this  year  have  been  3825  tons 
as  against  12,978  tons  for  the  same  eight  months  last 
year. 

Lead. — The  market  is  quiet  with  a  fairly  steady 
demand  at  unchanged  prices.  For  September  delivery 
the  quotation  of  the  leading  interest  is  5.70c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  5.90c.,  New  York,  with  the  outside  market  at  5.55c., 
St.  Louis,  or  5.90c.,  New  York,  which  we  quote  as  the 
market. 

Zinc. — The  general  situation  is  unchanged  with  only 
a  moderate  demand  and  no  particular  pressure  to  sell. 
Prime  Western  is  quoted  firm  at  6.25c.,  St.  Louis,  and 
6.60c.,  New  York,  as  a  minimum,  with  some  sellers 
asking  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  and  G.65c.,  New  York.  There 
is  some  uneasiness  regarding  the  ore  situation  in  the 
West,  due  to  lack  of  cars  and  inability  of  railroads  to 
transport  ore  or  even  coal.  Equipment  is  also  reported 
as  very  bad  on  some  railroads  in  the  ore  district.  If 
this  situation  continues  it  will  interfere  with  produc- 
tion. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery  are 
quoted  unchanged  at  5.37%c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  New 
York. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
in  wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery,  is  quoted  by  the 


leading  interests  at  19.10c.,  f.o.b.  plant,  with  importers 
offering  the  same  grade  from  foreign  producers  at 
17.75c.  to  18c.,  per  lb.,  duty  paid,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — Prices  are  practically  stationary  but 
the  tendency  of  the  market  seems  better.  Dealers'  sell- 
ing prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
/-.  ,  Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13  50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12  75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms ]'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'.'   1125 

Heavy    machine   composition '    in^n 

Brass.    hea\'y    ^o,: 

Brass,    light    '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 6  50 

No.  1   red  brass  or  composition   turnings.' !.'!  ^  !      900 
No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings v'so 

^a^itST:::;::; ■■'■■■■  m 

Chicago 

Sept.  5.— In  a  very  quiet  market  tin  has  advanced 
slightly  and  spelter  has  declined.  Among  the  old  metals 
zmc  has  advanced.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  cop- 
per 14.25c.;  tin,  33.50c.  to  34c.;  lead,  5.65c.;  spelter, 
6.25c  ;  antimony,  7c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper 
clips,  lie;  copper  bottoms,  9.25c.;  red  brass,  8  75c  ■ 
yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  3  75c' 
pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  26c.,  all 
buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

•  ^^^:,  ^-—Lead  was  easier  for  the  week,  while  slab 
zinc  held  steady  at  unchanged  prices.  We  quote:  Lead 
0.60c.,  car  lots,  against  5.65c.  to  5.70c.  last  week;  slab 
zinc,  6.25c.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass, 
d.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy 
yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire  7.50c  ■ 
zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  16c.;  tea  lead, 
2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


British  living  costs  are  dropping.  The  July  excess 
over  1914  is  given  as  81  per  cent,  against  84  per  cent 
in  June.  The  reduction  is  ascribed  entirely  to  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  potatoes. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

September 

-American  EngineerinK  Council.  Sept.  8  and  9 
Executive  board  meeting.  Boston.  Report  on  three- 
"^a  I.  /^'  '"  industry.  Secretary.  L.  W.  Wallace, 
il9   Fifteenth   Street,   N.   W.,   Washington. 

.Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Enei- 
neers.  Sept.  11  to  15,  inclusive.  Annual  convention 
New  Auditorium,  Cleveland.  Secretarv,  J.  p  Kelly 
513    Empire    Building,    Pittsbur&h. 

National     Exhibition     of     Chemical     Indnstrles. 

Sept.  11  to  16.    Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

American  Electrochemical  Societr.  Sept.  21  22 
and  23.  Fall  meeting,  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal 
Canada.  Secretary.  Dr.  Colin  G.  Pink,  Columbia 
University.   New   York. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers.  Sept.  25  to  29.  Pacific  Coast  meeting 
Engineers'  Club,  San  Francisco.  Secretary  P  p' 
Sharpless,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street.  New  York! 

October 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.    Oct  2  to  7 

Convention  and  exposition.  General  Motors  Co 
Building,  Detroit.  Secretary,  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4600 
Prospect  Avenue.  Cleveland. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.  Oct.  IS  to  20 
McAlpin  Hotel,  New  York.  Secretarv,  George  C 
Dent,   327   South  LaSalle   Street,  Chicago. 

American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association.  Oct. 
9,  10  and  11.  Semi-annual  meeting.  Chicago.  Secre- 
tary. P.  D.  Hamlin.  4401  Germantown  Avenue. 
Philadelphia. 


COPPER  USE  INCREASES 


Automobile    Industry    Will    Require    30,000,000 
Pounds  More  This  Year  Than  in  1921 

Approximately  100,000,000  lb.  of  copper  will  be 
utilized  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  a  survey  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association. 
This  is  an  increase  of  30,000,000  lb.  over  1921,  and  is 
about  750,000  lb.  more  than  for  1920,  in  which  year 
the  automobile  industry  consumed  7.63  per  cent  of  the 
total  copper  production. 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  copper  in  the  automotive 
industry,  the  survey  says  in  part: 

"In  pre-war  days,  particularly  since  the  time  when 
the  automobile  definitely  emerged  from  the  luxury  class, 
the  demand  was  in  e.Kcess  of  the  supply.  Consequently, 
there  was  practically  no  incentive  to  cheapen  material 
costs;  and  copper,  brass  and  bronze  were  widely  used 
in  construction,  where  their  properties,  according  to 
the  best  principles  of  machine  design,  established  by 
generations  of  engineering  experience,  made  them  of 
service. 

"During  the  war  years,  an  abnormal  condition  arose. 
The  price  of  copper  increased,  its  use  was  restricted 
to  non-essential  industries,  and  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer was  forced  to  substitute  inferior  metals. 

"In  1919,  with  removal  of  war-time  restrictions, 
copper  was  still  relatively  high,  and  the  automobile 
manufacturer  continued  this  practice  of  substitution. 
During  the  period  of  inflation  after  the  armistice 
there  was  a  tremendous  increase  of  manufacturing 
facilities,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  automobiles. 

"Then  came  the  'buyers  strike'  in  1920.  The  de- 
mand for  automobiles  dwindled,  and  in  an  effort  to 
revive  sales,  manufacturer  vied  with  manufacturer  in 
successive  price  cuts. 

"Under  insistent  pressure  to  lower  costs,  automobile 
manufacturers  turned  their  attention  first  to  the  more 
expensive  metal,  copper,  and  carried  still  further  the 
principle  of  substitution,  first  generally  established  dur- 
ing the  war  years. 

"Substitution  took  many  forms,  among  them  being 
sheet-iron  water  tanks  in  place  of  brass  or  copper; 
malleable  or  cast-iron  water  line  fittings  in  place  of 
brass;  cast-iron  carbureter  bowls  in  place  of  brass; 
die-cast  babbitt  main  bearings  and  crank  pin  bearings 
in  plate  of  bronze-backed  babbitt. 

"Other  substitutions  were  cast  iron  bushings  in 
place  of  bronze  in  camshaft  bearings,  rocker  arm  bear- 
ings, spring  eyes,  shackle  bolts,  brake  equalizers,  etc. 
(in  many  cases,  there  are  no  bushings  at  all)  ;  cut- 
steel  or  aluminum  alloy  small  gears,  for  pump  drive, 
timer  shaft,  etc.;  cast  iron  water-pump  casing  and  im- 
peller in  place  of  bronze  or  brass;  aluminum  or  pressed 
steel  hub  caps  in  place  of  nickeled  brass;  aluminum, 
enameled  iron,  or  sherardized  steel  windshield  trim, 
body  trim,  hardware  and  hood  trim;  steel  latches  in 
place  of  brass;  steel  screws,  nuts  and  bolts  in  place  of 
brass;  malleable  or  cast  iron  special  fittings  such  as 
caps,  covers,  plugs,  glands,  control  links,  in  place  of 
cast  brass." 


New  Cement  Plants  in  Alabama 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  5. — The  Phoenix  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  has  purchased  80  acres  of 
limestone-laden  land  from  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  contiguous  to  the  latter's  by-product  coking 
plant  in  North  Birmingham,  and  is  assembling  ma- 
terials for  construction  of  a  1,500,000-barrel  cement 
plant  to  cost  over  $2,500,000  and  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  next  May.  Contracts  for  the  machinery  have 
been  awarded  as  follows:  Converters  to  the  Worth- 
ington  Pump  &  Machinery  Co.;  driers  and  kilns  to  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  tube  mills  to 
the  Traylor  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  AUentown,  Pa.; 
electrical  equipment  to  the  General  Klectric  Co.;  loco- 
motive cranes  to  the  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.,  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.;   traveling  cranes  to  the  Champion  Engi- 


neering Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio;   Bradley   Hercules  mills  to 
the  Bradley  Pulverizer  Co.,  AUentown,  Pa. 

The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.  is  assembling  ma- 
terials for  rush  work  on  construction  of  a  1,000,000- 
barrel  plant  on  a  tract  of  300  acres  of  limestone-laden 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alabama  By-Products  Co. 
coking  plant  in  East  Birmingham  and  very  close  to 
the  plant  being  built  by  the  Phoenix  Portland  Cement 
Co.  of  Nazareth,  Pa. 


Russian  Manganese  Ore  for  Germany 

According  to  reports  from  Kharkoff,  the  concession 
commission  in  the  Ukraine  recently  examined  various 
applications  from  foreign  firms  for  concessions.  One 
leading  foreign  firm  submitted  an  offer  for  the  leasing 
of  the  iron  ore  mines  at  Kholaczevskie,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Krivoi-Rog,  but  the  commission  refused  to  grant  a 
concession  on  the  ground  that  the  iron  ore  mines  can 
only  be  leased  if  blast  furnaces  are  operated.  The 
German  Mining  Association  of  Essen — the  Berk  und 
Huttenwerke — is  reported  to  have  been  more  successful. 
After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  Ukraine  com- 
mission in  Berlin,  the  association  is  said  to  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  annual  supply  of  a  large  quantity  of 
manganese  ore  in  return  for  the  delivery  to  the  Ukraine 
Mining  Administration  of  materials  for  the  working  of 
the  mines,  including  cables,  pumps,  etc.  The  German 
association  will  only  accept  the  delivery  of  high-grade 
ore. 


Alabama  Coal  Prices 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  5. — Governor  Kilby  has, 
through  P^uel  Administrator  Roy  R.  Cox,  announced  the 
following  maximum  prices  for  coal  from  Alabama 
mines:  Big  seam,  run  of  mine  $2.60,  domestic  lump 
$3.45;  Pratt,  Jagger  and  Corona  group,  run  of  mines 
$3,  domestic  lump  $4.45;  Cahaba  and  Black  Creek 
group,  run  of  mine  $3.60,  domestic  lump,  $5.20;  Monte- 
vallo  and  Climax  group,  run  of  mine  $4,  domestic  lump 
$6  per  ton.  These  are  maximum  prices  for  the  fall 
and  winter.  The  retail  prices  are  lower  than  at  this 
time  last  year  and  the  steam  coal  prices  are  regarded 
as  reasonable,  the  extra  mine  wage  of  20  per  cent  ef- 
fective Sept.  1  considered. 


Will  Spend  $12,000,000  in  Dams 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  5. — The  Alabama  Power 
Co.  has  asked  permits  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  the  construction  of  four  dams  on  the  Talla- 
poosa River  in  Alabama,  a  non-navigable  stream. 
Work  will  begin  shortly  after  permits  are  granted  and 
will  involve  $12,000,000,  the  power  created  to  be  140,000 
hp.  The  company  also  announces  the  construction  at 
once  of  a  high  tension  transmission  line  from  Mitchell 
dam  to  the  Georgia  State  line  at  Lanet,  where  a  large 
group  of  cotton  mills  is  located.  This  is  to  cost  $1,000,- 
000.  Mitchell  dam,  which  will  generate  120,000  hp.,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  next  March  and  the  power 
is  practically  bidden  for  already. 


Utilizing  Russian  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel 

Owned  jointly  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  a  Ger- 
man combine,  a  German-Russian  company  called 
Deutsch-Russische  Metall-Gesellschaft,  or  Derumetall, 
has  been  formed  to  collect,  purchase  and  utilize  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  scrap  iron  in  Russia.  Several  ship- 
ments have  already  been  made  to  Germany.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  in  Russia  over  3,000,000  tons  of 
scrap  iron,  of  which  nearly  500,000  tons  is  in  Petro- 
grad,  and  200,000  tons  at  the  Black  Sea  ports.  The 
company  will  for  the  moment  deal  only  with  the  latter, 
as  the  cost  of  bringing  the  scrap  from  the  interior 
would  be  too  high  to  leave  a  profit.  From  these  easily 
accessible  supplies  the  Soviet  Government,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  receive  about  ten  million  gold  rubles 
(£1,000,000  or  $4,865,000). 


PERSONAL 


J.  N.  Garfield  has  been  appointed  district  manager 
for  Ohio  of  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  operates 
its  ocean  boats,  and  has  opened  an  oflice  at  1235 
Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  This  is  the  second  district 
office  to  be  opened  by  the  Isthmian  Linos.  An  office 
was  established  recently  by  Mr.  Garfield  in  Buffalo, 
which  has  now  been  placed  in  charge  of  W.  C.  Shields, 
Jr. 

John  D.  Wise,  who  for  the  past  year  has  had  charge 
of  the  foundry  school  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
returned  to  the  sales  department  of  the  Osborn  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  and  will  devote  his  attentions  to  sales 
engineering  work  in  connection  with  foundry  equip- 
ment. 

Samuel  W.  Hilt,  formerly  district  manager  of  sales, 
Camden  Forge  Co.  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  sales  of  Pennsylvania  Steel  E.xport 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  effective  Sept.  1. 

D.  J.  Felkel,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Coving- 
ton, Va.,  blast  furnace  plant  of  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Co., 
is  now  superintendent  of  the  blast  furnace  department 
of  the  Cia.  Fundidora  de  Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterrey, 
S.  A.,  Monterrey,  N.  L.,  Mexico. 

Lawrence  M.  Keeler,  of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works, 
manufacturer  of  textile  mill  machinery,  Whitinsville, 
Mass.,  sailed  from  New  York  the  past  week  for  Havre, 
France,  on  a  business  trip  through  France  and  Spain. 

A.  G.  Douglas,  chief  engineer,  and  W.  H.  Mortlock, 
production  manager,  Hoskins  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 
Lithgow,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  recently  visited 
the  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite 
City,  111.  These  gentlemen  are  visiting  a  number  of 
representative  iron  and  steel  plants  in  this  country  and 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  themselves 
with  American  practice. 

Robert  H.  Libke,  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
sales  force  of  the  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  presses  and  squaring  shears,  succeeding 
Edward  Brucker.  Mr.  Libke  will  have  his  office  in  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  corner  of  Clinton  Street  and  Washington 
Boulevard. 

H.  J.  Swanson,  formerly  sales  manager  Detroit  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager the  Peerless  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  of  hack 
saws  and  metal  shaping  saws,  Racine,  Wis. 

Robert  N.  Todd,  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  New 
York  sales  office  of  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  cranes,  hoists  and  excavators,  has 
resigned  to  become  associated  with  Walter  Price,  Phila- 
delphia, agent  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Mr.  Price  was 
formerly  Eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  Co.  Mr.  Todd  was  previously  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Jr.,  for  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  Pittsburgh  district  sales  rep- 
resentative of  Treadwell  Engineering  Co.,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  will  assume  his  new  duties  Oct.  1. 

J.  Brynmor  Hill,  director  Gorsienon  Steel  &  Tin- 
plate  Works,  Swansea,  Wales,  who  spent  several  weeks 
in  this  country  in  visiting  steel  plants,  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Majestic,  which  sailed  from  New  York, 
Aug.  26. 

W.  C.  Allen,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Towson  Heights, 
Baltimore,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  promoted  to  sales 
supervisor.  R.  S.  Mitten  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion. 


Owen  K.  Parmiter,  metallurgist,  Firth  Sterling 
Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  American  So- 
ciety for  Steel  Treating  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  5.  His  subject  was 
"Stainless  Steels." 

John  W.  Porter,  vice-president  Alabama  Co.,  who 
has  been  resting  from  his  duties,  for  several  weeks,  has 
returned  to  Birmingham  and  is  again  at  his  desk  fully 
restored  to  normal  health. 

Russell  E.  Fox,  formerly  connected  with  the  Phila- 
delphia sales  office  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  is  now  with  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
tin  plate,  Philadelphia,  as  production  manager. 

Alfred  J.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  Cleveland  dis- 
trict representative,  Pittsburgh  Grinding  Wheel  Co., 
Rochester,  Pa.,  with  offices  at  208  Fountain  Building, 
West  Second  Street,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Lewis  has  had 
more  than  15  years'  shop  experience  with  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio;  American  Steel  Foundries, 
Alliance,  Ohio;  Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; Detroit  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the  Otis 
Steel  Co.,  Cleveland. 


OBITUARY 


Edwin  Newton  Ohl,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Cherry  Valley  Iron  Co.,  with  a  blast  furnace  at  Lee- 
tonia,  Ohio,  and  who  was  active  in  other  iron  and  steel 
companies,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  3.  He  was  born  in 
Ohltown,  Ohio,  72  years  ago.  For  the  past  30  years  he 
had  made  his  home  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Radium  Co.  and  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  American  Roller  Bearing  Co.  He  also  was 
a  director  of  the  Keystone  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh, 
the  Amortization  Mortgage  Co.  and  the  Republican 
Casualty  Co. 

James  S.  Humbird,  of  Pittsburgh,  at  one  time  gen- 
eral manager  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  died  in  Atlantic  City,  Sept.  2,  while  on  a 
visit  at  that  resort.  He  was  born  in  Cumberland,  Md., 
60  years  ago  and  was  a  graduate  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.  Prior  to  becoming 
affiliated  with  the  Westinghouse  company,  Mr.  Humbird 
for  a  number  of  years  was  general  manager  Western 
Electric  Co.,  Chicago. 

John  T.  McHugh,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Farrell,  Pa.,  plant  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Farrell,  Aug.  30.  He  was  65  years  old  and 
had  been  identified  with  the  Sharon  wire  mills  for  the 
past  22  years.  He  had  been  identified  with  the  wire  in- 
dustry for  55  years,  having  been  an  early  associate, 
in  the  mills  of  the  old  National  Wire  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  of  James  A.  Farrell,  now  president  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  when  the  latter  was  a  wire 
drawer.  When  they  went  West  together,  both  went  to 
work  in  the  Braddock,  Pa.,  mills  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  Before  going  to  Sharon.  Mr.  McHugh 
was  employed  in  the  nail  plant  which  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  once  operated  in  Salem,  Ohio. 

Herbert  S.  Dornberger,  professor  structural  engi- 
neering, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  who  also 
was  chief  engineer  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the 
Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  died  at  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Aug.  30.  He  was  38  years  old. 
He  was  graduated  from  Gettysburg  College  and  for 
two  years  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  that  insti- 
tution. Later  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Edmund  L.  French,  a  director  of  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  of  America  and  manager  of  its  Syracuse  plants, 
died  suddenly  from  heart  disease  Thursday  afternoon, 
Aug.  31,  at  Tully  Lake  Park.    He  was  52  years  of  age. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

United   States  Still   Buying   British   Pig   Iron  — 

British  Steel  in  Better  Demand,  Due  to 

Continental   Exchange   Chaos 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Sept.  5. 

Pig  iron  is  firm  on  further  sales  on  American  ac- 
count, including  5000  tons  of  West  Coast  hematite. 
Further  shipments  of  this  material  are  expected.  Can- 
ada is  buying  Cleveland  pig  iron.  Home  trade  con- 
sumers are  contemplating  entering  into  contracts  ex- 
tending over  the  end  of  the  year.  Cleveland  makers 
are  well  booked  up  and  an  increased  output  is  expected. 
Seven  or  eight  furnaces,  it  is  said,  will  be  re-lighted. 
There  is  an  improved  demand  for  East  Coast  hematite, 
but  stocks  are  still  heavy. 

Steel  business  is  increasing.  Northeastern  works 
have  secured  good  orders  for  shipbuilding  materials. 
Prices  are  thought  to  be  too  low  and  advances  are  an- 
ticipated if  substantial  demand  develops.  The  Clyde 
shipbuilding  output  for  August  was  53,123  [gross 
register]  tons. 

Variations  in  exchange  rates  affect  the  Continental 
position.  Belgian  works  have  accepted  joist  (beam) 
orders  at  £6  15s.  (134c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.,  October,  Novem- 
ber, shipments,  but  the  general  quotation  is  higher. 
China  and  India  are  buying  moderately.  Belgian  mer- 
chant bars  have  been  sold  at  £9  7%s.  (1.87c.  per  lb.) 
cost  and  freight  to  China.  Three-eighths-in.  plates  have 
been  sold  at  £8  2%s.  (1.62c  per  lb.)  cost  and  freight  to 
India. 

Tin  plate  is  steady  but  quiet.  The  oil  plate  orders 
[for  Eastern  markets,  reported  last  week  at  250,000 
boxes]  have  been  increased  to  350,000  boxes.  Exports 
generally  are  quiet,  though  there  is  a  fair  demand 
from  Canada  and  some  business  is  reported.  Home 
trade  buying  is  fairly  steady.  Obi  sizes  are  being  done 
at  19s.   ($4.24)   basis,  f.o.t. 

Canada  is  buying  Welsh  black  plate.  Galvanized 
sheets  are  quiet  and  black  sheets  are  dull.  Japan  is 
inquiring  for  thin  gages  and  sheets  for  galvanizing. 

We   quote   per   gross   ton,   except   where   otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,   delivered  £1      7s.  $6.02 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4   15  21.19 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4     7%  &  £4      7 Vi«   19.51  &  $19.51« 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4      5  to    4      7  18.96  to    19.40 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .  4      2V.  to    4      5  18.40  to    18.96 

Cleveland    basic    4     0  17.84 

Ea.st   Coast   mi.xed 4      9  to    4   10*        19.85  to    20.07* 

Ferronianganese    15      0  66.90 

Ferromansanese*    14   10  to  14   15  64.67  to    65.79 

Rails,  60   lb.  and  up...  7   15  to    8   15  34.57  to    39.03 

Billets    7      ZVi  to    8     0  31.78  to    35.68 

Shoot  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    7      7%  32.89 

Tin  plates,  base  box. .  .  0   19^1  to    0   19%        4.29  to      4.32 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9      0  to    9   10  1.79  to       1.89 

Boilerplates    11   10  to  12  10  2.29  to      2.49 

Tees    9     5  to  10     5  1.84  to      2.04 

Channels     8   10  to    9   10  1.69  to       1.89 

Beams    8      5  to    9      5  1.64  to      1.84 

Round  bars,   %    to  3  In.  9      5  to  10     0  1.84  to      1.99 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  16     5  to  16   10  3.23  to      3.28 

Black   sheets    12     0  2.39 

Steel  hoops    12      0  &  12     5*  2.39  &        2.44* 

Cold    rolled   steel   strip, 

-'Ok 23     Z\:.  4.60 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications      15     0  2.99 

•Kxport  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No,  3  foundry  pie  Iron : 

Belgium,    October £4      2%s.  $18,40 

T.nxomburg.   October.  4     2%  18  40 

France,   October 4      2%  18.40 

Billets: 

France,    Got.,    Nov,..  5  10  to  £5   15s,       24,53  to  125,66 

l.ux.mh'K.    Oct.     Nov,  5  10  to    5  15          24.53  to    25.66 

Lorraine,  Oct.,  Nov,.  B  10  to    5  IB          24,53  to    25.65 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany     0  14  W  3  23 

HclKium    0  20Vj  4.57 

Wlrero<ls.  6  ram.  (0.2  In,)  : 

Belgium    7      5  to  10     7V4      32.34  to    46.27 


Angles  :  C.  per  Lb, 

lielgium.   September,.      7      7 '/>  1.47 

Tees: 

Belgium     8      5  1.64 

Merchant  bars : 

Belgium.  Nov.,  Dec.  7  TA  to  7  12%  1.47  to  1.52 
Luxemb'g,  Nov.,  Dec,  7  7%  to  7  12V.  1.47  to  1.52 
France.  Nov.,  Dec...  7  7%  to  7  12^5  1,47  to  1,52 
Germany,   Dec 7  15         to    8     0  1.54  to      1,59 

Channels : 

Belgium    7  10         to    7  12%       1,50  to      1.52 

Joists   (beams)  : 

France,    Oct.,   Nov,..      7      0  to    7      2%        1,39  to      1.42 

Belgium,    Oct 7      0  to    7      2%        1,39  to      1,42 

Luxemburg.    Oct.    ...      70  to    7     2%        1.39  to      1.42 

Vli-in.  plates; 
Germany.    Nov.,  Dec.     8     0  1  59 

Belgium,  Sept.,  Oct,.      7   10         to    8     0  1,49  to      1,59 

Luxembg,   Oct.,    Nov.      7   17% 
France,  not  offered, 

V{|-in.   plates: 
Germany     9     0  1.79 

No.  S  gage  wire : 

Belgium,    August    ...    14    lO'-s  2.89 

Coal  Exports  to  America  and  Canada — Ameri- 
can Pig  Iron  Buying — Irish  Urged 
to  Buy  Direct 

London,  England,  Aug.  24. — America  is  still  book- 
ing large  quantities  of  coal  here,  mostly  from  Wales, 
with  the  result  that  prices  of  the  latter  have  recently 
advanced  Is.  a  ton.  There  has,  however,  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  shipping  freights  of  5s.  a  ton.  Canada  is  also 
still  showing  a  fair  amount  of  interest,  and  has  booked 
some  orders  for  Welsh  anthracite  coal. 

Conditions  in  the  pig  iron  market  have  not  shown 
much  improvement,  though  sales  continue  to  be  made 
on  American  account.  The  Middlesbrough  market  has 
been  closed  this  last  week  owing  to  holidays,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  judge  the  position  accurately,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  stocks  of  pig  iron  are  accumulating, 
and  that  makers  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  even 
at  a  low  price.  Export  demand,  apart  from  that  of 
America  is  still  very  dull,  and  home  trade  consumers 
are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  forward  commit- 
ments during  the  present  uncertainties.  In  view  of  this 
position  it  is,  therefore,  rather  obscure  as  to  why 
Cleveland  producers  should  fix  an  export  premium  for 
foundry  pig  iron.  Nevertheless  they  have  done  so, 
and  some  makers  are  now  asking  90s.  for  No.  3  G.  M.  B. 
for  shipment,  while  they  are  willing  to  accept  87s.,  and 
possibly  less,  for  the  same  material  for  use  in  the 
home  trade.  Hematite  is  a  very  weak  market,  and 
East  Coast  Mixed  Numbers  have  sold  at  88s.,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  place  substantial  contracts  at  an  even 
lower  figure.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  Italy 
might  be  coming  in  to  buy,  but  the  recent  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  continental  exchanges  has  nat- 
urally precluded  buying  from  those  quarters. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel  there  has  been  a  little 
more  business,  India  and  South  America  in  particular 
having  recently  placed  some  good  orders  for  plates  and 
shapes,  but  Australia  is  still  the  mainstay  of  the  export 
markets,  though  even  here  no  important  tonnages  are 
mentioned.  Prices  have  not  been  changed,  but  there 
are  some  works  who  are  disposed  to  accept  less  money 
for  the  business  going,  while  others  prefer  to  pass  the 
business  by  rather  than  cut  the  price  by  so  much  as 
2s.  6d.  a  ton,  A  small  demand  has  set  in  for  boilers, 
both  for  land  and  submarine  purposes,  which  has  en- 
abled Yarrow  &  Co,,  of  Scotstoun,  Glasgow,  to  reopen 
their  plant,  which  has  been  closed  down  since  last  No- 
vember.   These  orders  have  bee.n  taken  for  the  Far  East. 

Harland  &  Wolff  are  getting  busier  at  Belfast,  hav- 
ing received  instructions  to  resume  work  on  a  number 
of  vessels  which  was  on  hand,  and  had  been  suspended 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  shipping  trade.  It  is 
stated  that  already  this  year  the  production  on  the 
Lagan  is  greater  than  that  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  as  regards  iron  and  steel  business.  The  de- 
partment of  Commerce  of  that  country  is  sending  out 
communications  to  industrialists  and  business  men  in 
Belgium,  urging  them  to  trade  directly  with  the  buyer 
in  Ireland  rather  than  make  use  of  an  intermediary  in 
England.  Of  course,  the  means  of  transport  between 
Belgium  and  Ireland  are  few  and  expensive,  and  there 
is  consequently  quite  a  good  price  margin  in  favor  of 
firms  here  which  make  purchases  in  bulk  in  Belgium, 
and  sell  in  small  parcels  throughout  the  British  Isles. 
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OUTLOOK  MORE  PROMISING 


More  Activity  in  Machine  Tools  Is  Indicated 
for  September 


Price  Advances  Are  Expected  to  Bring  Action  on 
Much  Pending  Business 

With  some  of  the  uncertainty  removed  from  the 
industrial  situation  by  the  virtual  settlement  of  the 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  strikes,  it  is  predicted 
that  the  machine-tool  trade  ■will  feel  the  stimulus  of 
business  recovery  during  September.  Another  factor 
tending  toward  the  more  liberal  buying  of  machine 
tools  is  the  tendency  now  shown  by  manufacturers  to 
advance  prices  in  keeping  with  rising  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  reported  from  one  or  two  centers  that  sales 
of  turret  lathes  have  taken  a  spurt  in  anticipation  of 
price  advances  which  become  effective  this  month. 

A  prominent  line  of  boring  mills  has  been  advanced 
10  per  cent,  effective  Sept.  16;  a  manufacturer  of  en- 
gine lathes  and  shapers  has  also  announced  a  price 
advance  approximating  10  per  cent;  a  well-known  line 
of  shapers  and  a  well-knowm  line  of  small  lathes  have 
been  advanced.  Other  advances  are  predicted  and  many 
will  probably  go  into  effect  before  Oct.  1. 

Announcement  of  these  various  price  advances  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  effect  of  closing  up  much  of  the 
business  that  has  been  pending.  Railroad  buying  in 
particular  is   expected   to   increase.     At   Chicago   it   is 


expected  that  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  will 
buy  on  its  recent  large  list  within  a  week  or  two.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  may  close  on  a  small 
list,  and  the  list  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
is  still  pending,  and  action  on  this  and  remaining  re- 
quirements of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  would 
not  be  surprising  in  view  of  the  rising  prices  of  ma- 
chine tools. 

A  good  deal  of  the  past  week's  activity  took  place 
in  the  automobile  manufacturing  districts.  The  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  bought  additional 
piston  turning  equipment,  and  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  bought  a  number  of  tools.  The  Nash  Motor 
Co.  is  expected  to  place  orders  shortly  for  special  pur- 
pose machinery. 

The  American  La  France  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has 
bought  a  small  list  of  tools,  including  five  or  six  turret 
lathes;  the  Ternsted  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  has  bought  70 
small  punch  presses;  the  Lima  Locomotive  Co.,  Lima, 
Ohio,  is  expected  to  place  orders  for  about  25  tools 
within  a  week  or  so.  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, has  issued  a  list  calling  for  bids  on  nine  machines 
for  a  mine  at  Ely,  Minn. 

In  New  England  not  much  buying  has  been  done, 
but  there  is  an  inquiry  for  20  used  presses,  and  another 
inquiry  calls  for  bending  and  rolling  equipment.  The 
New  York  market  has  been  quiet. 

There  is  more  activity  in  cranes,  and  prominent 
among  current  inquiries  is  one  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  12,  most  of  them  for  heavy  loads. 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  4. 

QUIETNESS     still     rules     in     this     district,     un- 
doubtedly accentuated   this  week  by   the  usual 
pre-holiday    dullness.      In   general,    sellers   of   used 
tools  state   that   August  was   a   fairly   satisfactory 
month  and  they  look  forward  to  about  the  same  satis- 
factory  conditions   in   September.     One   dealer  here 
reports  the  sale  of  two  large  tools  the  past  week. 
Sellers   of   new   machines,   on   the   other  hand,   feel 
that  but  little  improvement  in  the  present  dullness 
is  to  be  expected  until   the   strike  situation  clears 
up.     In  some  types  of  used  tools  a  growing  scarcity 
of  machines  in  good  condition  is  said  to  exist.    Such 
a  scarcity,  should  it  become  more  marked,  will  un- 
doubtedly force  some  buyers,  who  have  been  satis- 
fying requirements   with   used   tools,   into   the   ne'w 
machinery   market.      The   General    Electric   Co.    is 
still  buying,   one  or  two  tools  at  a  time. 
Few  purchases  of  cranes  are  noted  this  week  but  several 
good  inquiries  are  cturent.     One  of  these,  which  is  the  larg- 
est that  has  appeared  in  this  district  for  some  time,  is  from 
the  Eastern  Region  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.   Philadel- 
phia,   and    calls    for   bidson    two    250-ton,    SO-ft.    11-in.    span 
double  trolley  overhead  traveling  cranes ;  one  60-ton,  104-ft. 
4-in.   span,   double  trolley  overhead  crane;   one   60-ton,   90-ft. 
9 -in.  span,  double  trolley  overhead  crane:  two  25-ton.  79-ft. 
9-in.    span,    single    trolley   overhead    cranes ;    and    six    15-ton, 
7T-ft.    6-in.    span,    single   trolley    overhead    traveling   cranes. 
There  is  also  a  request  for  bids  from   the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners.   Municipal   Building,  Wilmington,   Del..   Clos- 
ing  Sept.    S.    which   includes    equipment    for    the    Wilmington 
Marine  Terminal.      This  tender   includes  three   20-ton,   50-tt., 
60-ft.  and  70-ft.  booms,  steam  locomotive  cranes;  three  2%- 
ton.    light  duty,   electric  portal   cranes:    four  2-ton   capacity 
portable   electric    dock   winches ;    six   electric  tractor   trucks 
with  spare  batteries :  three  load  carrying  trucks :   50  trailers 
for  the  electric  tractors ;  and  a  200-ton  railroad  track  scale. 


Among  recent   sales  are : 

Ed.  Edinger  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a  5-ton,  40-ft.  span, 
3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engi- 
neering Works. 

Parke  Daws  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  a  12-ton,  35-ft.  span 
overhead    crane   from   the   Northern    Eiigineering   Works. 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  a  10-ton,  1-motor 
crane  from  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

American  Ice  Co.,  New  York,  a  5-ton.  hand  power  crane 
from  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

The  Hudson  Wire  Co..  62  North  Water  Street,  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  for  a  one-story  plant,  100  x  150  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $50,000.      Charles  Royle  heads  the  company. 

The  Montauk  Mfg.  Co.,  841-43  Union  Street,  Brooklyn, 
manufacturer  of  talking  machines,  parts,  etc.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  new  equipment  in  its  machine  shop. 

Parker  Axles,  Inc.,  Gotham  National  Bank  Building, 
Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Broadway.  New  York,  will  commence 
the  immediate  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  its  new  one 
and  two-story  plant.  100  x  160  ft.,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  axles. 

The  Kewanee  Boiler  Co.,  47  West  Forty-second  Street. 
New  York,  has  filed  plans  for  two  one-story  buildings,  each 
24  X  50  ft.,  on  141st  Street,  near  Walnut  Avenue,  for  local 
branches  of  the  main  factory  at  Kewanee,  III. 

The  Car  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  61  Broadway.  New  York, 
has  arranged  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $1,000,000,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant  construction  and  expansion. 
The  company  will  build  an  ice  manufacturing  plant,  and  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  existing  ice  manu- 
facturing units. 

The  Electric  Supply  &  Equipment  Co.,  103  Allyn  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  on  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y..  four-stories,  40  x  65  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  American  Lamp  Co.,  recently 
mentioned  in  these  columns,  is  at  30  Church  Street.  The 
officers  are  William  H.  Young,  president:  Walter  L.  Tremper, 
treasurer,  and  Harold  A.  Young,  secretary.  The  company 
niaintains  a  factory  at  Mianus,  Conn. 
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The  Utica  Motor  Car  Co.,  Genesee  Str  et.  Utica,  N.  T., 
Is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  an  addition  to  its 
service  and  repair  works,  estimated  to  cost  about  tlOO.OOO. 
Linn  Klnne,  Mayro  Building,  Is  architect. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  8  for  oil  pumps, 
wrenches  and  spares,  as  set  forth  in  schedule  131  ;  also  for 
oil  purifier,  heater  and  spares,  as  specified  in  schedule  129  ; 
two  oil  separators  and  spares,  schedule  130  ;  and  for  six  fuel 
oil  heaters  and  spares,  schedule  132,  all  for  the  Brooklyn 
Navy   Yard. 

Joseph  Pearlbinder,  H28  Bryant  Avenue,  New  York,  Is 
taking  bids  for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building,  100  x  300  ft.,  on  Westchester  Avenue,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  Charles  Kreymborg,  2534  Marion 
A\-enue,   Is  architect. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  acetylene  welding  apparatus,  etc., 
has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  plant  at  Buffalo. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Flallroad  Co.,  division  operating 
offices,  St.  George.  S.  I.,  has  plans  In  progress  for  the  electri- 
fication of  the  entire  system  of  the  Stalen  Island  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  Its  subsidiary  organization.  The  work  will 
include  power  houses  and  substatioi.s,  with  electric  equip- 
ment, lines,  etc.  E.  W.  Murray  is  manager  of  he  subsidiary 
company. 

The  Rubel  Coal  &  Ice  Corporation,  Glenmore  Avenue, 
Ozone  Park,  Brooklyn,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new 
two-story  ice-manufacturing  plant,  34  x  116  ft.,  on  Ocean 
Avenue,  Ozone  Park,  to  cost  about  $200,000  including  ma- 
chinery. Edward  Jl.  Adelsohn.  177S  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn,  is  architect. 

Oflicials  of  the  Texas  Co.,  17  Battery  Place  New  York, 
have  organized  the  Texas  Producers'  Co.,  as  a  subsidiary 
organization,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  to  handle  production  in 
the  Northwestern  part  of  the  country.  Following  the  secur- 
ing of  leases,  etc.,  for  which  negotiations  are  said  to  be 
under  way,  refineries  and  distributing  plants  will  be  estab- 
lished. Headquarters  will  be  at  Denver.  Col.,  and  Casper, 
Wyo. 

Excavations  will  be  placed  under  way  at  once,  for  a 
one-story  power  house  tor  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  Y'ork,  In  connection  with  a  now  library 
building  on   120th  Street. 

The  Kovat  &  Knauber  Iron  Works,  SOO  Edgewater  Road, 
New  Y^ork,  are  making  inquiries  for  an  air  compressor  of 
about  100   cu.   ft.,   electrically  operated. 

Power  equipment,  conveying  apparatus  and  other  me- 
chanical equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  plant, 
45  x  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Hopkins  and  Atlantic  Avenues, 
Brooklyn,  for  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  150 
Bay  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000. 
U  S.  Beardsley,  116  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
is  architect. 

Fire.  Aug.  30,  caused  by  an  explosion,  destroyed  a  portion 
of  the  power  house  at  the  paperboard  manufacturing  plant  of 
R.  R.  McBwan  &  Sons,  Malapardls,  near  Morristown,  N.  J., 
with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $35,000.  The  plant  vrtll  be 
rebuilt. 

The  City  Comniission,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  authorized 
a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000  tor  the  construction  of  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  near  Boonton,  N.  J.,  to  include  power  equip- 
ment, electrical  apparatus,  mechanical  gates,  etc.  Clyde 
Potts,   30   Church  Street,   New  York,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  J.  S.  Mundy  Hoisting  Engine  Co.,  696  Frelinghuysen 
Avenue,  Newark,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  building, 
40  X  100  ft. 

The  Cole  Motor  Car  Co.,  1848  Broadway,  New  York,  haa 
acquired  the  works  and  business  of  the  Wallace  Motor  Co., 
894  Broad  Street,  Newark,  including  the  service  and  repair 
department  at  8  Green  Street,  which  will  be  arranged  as  a 
direct  factory  branch  of  the  main  plant  at  Indianapolis. 

Electrical  and  mechanical  equipment,  power  apparatus, 
etc.,  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  plant,  40  x  145  ft,  to  be 
erected  at  Blanchard  Street  and  the  Passjiic  River.  Newark, 
by  the  Alcohol  Products  Co.,  now  operating  in  this  section. 
Fred  A.  I'hclps,  Union  Building,  Newark,  is  architect  and 
engineer. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  4 

ALTHOUGH  new  inquiries  for  machine  tools  are 
fewer,  considerable  pending  business  Is  being 
closed  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  buyers  wish 
to  have  their  orders  entered  before  prices  advance. 
Some  lines  of  machines  have  already  gone  up  and 
others  are  scheduled  to  advance  In  the  near  future. 
A  notable  spurt  In   sales  of  turret  lathes  preceded 


an  advance  of  a  certain  make  which  became  effec- 
tive Sept.  1.  Orders  are  likewise  being  brought  to 
a  head  in  other  lines  which  will  go  up  the  middle 
of  this  month.  The  King  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, will  advance  boring  mills  about  10  per  cent, 
effective  Sept.  16.  A  Central  Western  manufac- 
turer of  engine  lathes  and  shapers  will  also  mark 
up  pplces  about  10  per  cent  on  Sept.  15.  Among 
price  changes  already  made  may  be  mentioned  an 
advance  in  shapers  by  the  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co., 
which  varied  in  percentage  according  to  different 
sizes.  The  South  Bend  Lathe  Works,  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  announces  the  discontinuance  of  its  June  1 
prices  and  the  return  to  the  quotatians  of  March  7. 
This  amounts  to  an  advance  averaging  about  17 
per  cent. 

No  further  railroad  buying  has  taken  place,  but  the 
Burlington  is  expected  to  buy  against  its  pending  machine 
tool  lists  within  a  week  or  two.  The  Santa  Fe  has  given 
no  indication  that  it  would  purchase  the  remainder  of  the 
list  which  was  partially  bought  some  time  ago,  but  In  view 
of  the  advancing  tendency  of  machine  tool  prices,  such 
action  would  not  be  surprising.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  close  for  a  small  out- 
standing list  and  that  the  Rock  Island  may  decide  to  buy 
certain  equipment  which  it  has  been  considering  for  several 
months.  Among  industrial  companies  the  automotive  con- 
cerns are  the  most  prominent  purchasers.  The  Studebaker 
Corporation  has  placed  a  second  order  for  special  piston 
turning  lathes.  The  Nash  Motor  Co.  is  expected  to  close 
for  consideiablc  special  purpose  machinery  for  its  Milwaukee 
plant  some  time  this  month.  Among  other  classes  of  users, 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  has  closed  for  four  thread- 
milling  machines,  a  number  of  turret  lathes  and  several 
special  purpose  machines.  From  the  standpoint  of  sales, 
August  was  a  satisfactory  month,  in  the  case  of  one  dealer 
being  the  best  month  this  year  and  for  others  on  a  par  with 
or  slightly   under  July. 

Whereas  the  Burlington  has  not  yet  taken  action  on  Its 
machine  tools,  it  has  commenced  to  place  its  crane  equip- 
ment. An  order  has  been  given  to  the  Whiting  Corporation 
for  two  125-ton  electric  overhead  traveling  cranes,  each  with 
97-ft.  5V4-in.  span,  one  125-ton  hoist  and  one  auxiliary  15-ton 
hoist.  The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  has 
awarded  a  100-ton  overhead  electric  traveling  crane  for  a 
new  power-house  at  Waukegan,  III.,  to  the  Whiting 
Corporation. 

The  Shafer  Bearing  Corporation.  4500  Ravenswood 
Avenue.  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  automobile  accessories, 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  All-Amcrican  Truck  Co.,  6501 
Grand  Avenue,  to  provide  for  expansion.  The  property 
covers  S\i  acres  and  includes  a  one-story  building  contain- 
ing 66,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Red  Top  Steel  Post  Co.,  38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  the  factory  property  in  Chicago 
Heights,  III.,  formerly  owned  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co..  and  In  1919  sold  to  the  Giant  Truck  Corporation  of 
Delaware. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  a  two-story  warehouse  of  A.  M. 
Castle  &  Co.,  iron  and  steel  Jobber,  Blackhawk  and  North 
Branch  Streets,  Chicago.  The  loss  will  exceed  $100,000,  of 
which  $40,000  Is  represented  by  a  hydraulic  press  which  was 
destroyed. 

The  reported  sale  of  80  acres  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  the 
Calumet  industrial  district  of  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  & 
Calumet  Canal  &  Dock  Co.  has  been  emphatically  denied  by 
a  representative  of  the  latter  company.  Although  agents 
of  the  Ford  company  have  been  looking  over  the  property, 
no  sale  has  be<-n   i-onsummated. 

The  Pullman  Co  ,  79  East  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  manu- 
facturer of  railroad  cars,  trucks,  etc..  is  taking  bids  for  a 
new  one-story  foundry,  300  x  500  ft.,  at  Pullman.  111.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $40,000,  exclusive  of  equipment.  Frank  D. 
Chase,  Inc.,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue,  is  architect  and 
engineer. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
North  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Twenty-fourth  Street. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  $750,000.  for  which  bids  will 
be  Jtskcd  this  month.  John  Latenscr  &  Sons,  Peters  Trust 
Building,  are  architects. 

The  Hot  Springs  Water,  Light  &  Power  Co..  Hot  Springe. 
S.  D.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  power  house,  to  replace 
a  generating  plant  recently  destroyed  by  a  flood.  The  In- 
stallation will  comprise  two  450-kilowatt  generators,  water- 
wheel,  pumping  equipment  and  auxiliary  machinery.  The 
Hollister  Engineering  Co.,  Bankers'  Life  Building.  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  is  engineer. 

Kang  &  Zelsler,  South  Schuyler  Avenue,  Kankakee.  111., 
will  soon  take  bids  for  a  two-story  and  basement  automobile 
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B*T\'lce  and  repair  buildinK.  SI  x  H5  ft.,  to  cost  about  $55,000. 
O.  K.  Henry,  219  Arcade  Building,    is  architect. 

Thp  Quartormaslcr  Deiiartment,  Chicago  General  Inter- 
m««liate  Depot,  Chicago,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  14  for  one 
gasoline  pump,  as  specified  in  circular  23-27  US. 

William  Trlscoll.  Olivia,  Minn.,  is  conipletine  plans  for  a 
new  one-story  machine  shop.  A  list  of  eQuipmcnt  is  also 
being  arraneed. 

The  W.  H.  Maze  Co..  Peru.  111.,  manufacturer  of  metal 
specialties,  has  construction  under  way  on  a  one-story  addi- 
tion, 75  X  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  J60,000. 

A  vo<^alional  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school,  96  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Braham.  Minn.  G.  L.  Lockhart,  Inc.,  1B43  University 
Avenue,   is  architect. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  Sept.   .5. 

ATWO-STORT  machine  shop  at  152S-4S  North  Fifth  Street. 
to  cost  about  $42,000  will  be  erected  by  the  James  H. 
Billington  Co.,  113  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  mill 
supplies. 

The  Philadelphia  3>lectric  Co..  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  has  completed  plans  for  additions  to 
its  power  houses  at  American  Street  and  Susquehanna  .\ve- 
nue,  and  on  Ontario  Street.  Work  has  been  commenced  on 
two  new  power  houses  at  other  locations.  W.  H.  Johnson, 
senior   vice-president,    is    in    charge. 

Offlcials  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  .'lOQ  North 
Bl'oad  Street.  Philadelphia,  have  organized  the  Cuba  Loco- 
motive &  Machine  Works,  as  a  subsidiary  organization,  to 
construct  and  operate  repair  shops  in  Cuba. 

Henderson  Brothers,  Twenty-fifth  and  Spruce  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  have  awarded  a  contract  to  the  J.  H.  Hunkle 
Co.,  Twenty-fifth  and  Delancey  Streets,  for  a  two-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  building.  40  x  118  ft.,  with 
one-story  extension,  30  x  115  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$100,000. 

The  Fidelity  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  4  015  Paul  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, has  construction  under  way  on  a  new  machine  shop 
and  mechanical  works  at  3936-40  FYankford  Avenue  to  cost 
about  $70,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  is  completing  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the 
engine  house  at  its  Altoona.  Pa.,  shops,  now  being  used  as 
a  freight  car  shop,  into  a  locomotive  repair  works.  Plans 
are  also  in  preparation  for  new  machine  and  erecting  shops 
on  the  site  of  engine  house  No.  3.  At  the  Juniata,  Pa., 
shops,  work  will  soon  commence  on  a  new  machine  shop 
and  erecting  works,  340  x  675  ft.  :  the  present  locomotive 
shops  here  will  be  extended  and  improved,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  equipment.  Plans  have  also  been 
completed  for  a  new  three-story  service  and  store  house 
building.  60  x  400  ft.,  at  the  same  point. 
—  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
"Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  19  for  four  tractors 
for  use  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yards,  as  set  forth  in 
schedule   127. 

Thomas  J.  Luttrell.  Philadelphia,  operating  a  sheet-metal 
working  and  heating  equipment  shop  at  3830  Market  Street, 
has  plans  under  consideration  for  a  new  one-story  works. 

The  Hoffman  Henon  Co.,  Finance  Building.  Philadelphia, 
architects,  have  plans  under  way  for  a  new  automobile  ser- 
vice and  repair  building.  50  x  160  ft.,  at  1229  North  Broad 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000.  The  name  of 
the  owner  will  be  announced  later. 

The  General  Asphalt  Co.,  Land  Title  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, affiliated  with  the  Royal-Dutch-Shell  Co.,  will  build 
a  pipe  line  from  its  oil  fields  in  the  Mene  Grande  district, 
near  Lake  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  to  a  distributing  point  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  in- 
cluding pumping  plants,  pipe,  and  other  mechanical  equip- 
ment. 

A  high-pressure  steam  plant,  electric  generators,  and 
auxiliary  equipment,  ice-making  and  refrigerating  apparatus, 
and  miscellaneous  power  equipment,  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  power  plant  to  be  constructed  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract 
are  being  taken.  The  Commissioner  of  Education.  State 
House,  Is  in  charge.  Gilbert  &  Betelle,  546  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  are  architects. 

The  Atlantic  Woodworking  Co.,  2320  Fairmount  Avenue. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two- 
story  plant,    45   x   70   ft.,   on   Island   Road. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $167,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to   be  used  for  extensions  and   improvements. 

Tilghma»    Tager.    Dorneyville,    Pa.,    will    soon    take    bids 


for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building,  60  x  110  ft.,  estimated  to  cost,  close  to  $70,- 
000.  Charles  W.  Gossart,  603  Hamilton  Street,  AUentown, 
is  architect  in  charge. 

The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co..  AUentown,  I'a.,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  a  new  cement  mill  at  Kast  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  totaling  about  250  acres.  The  new  mill  will 
have  an  annual  capacity  of  1,000,000  barrels,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000.  with  machinery. 

The  Monitor  Bi-Loop  Radiator  Co..  Lancaster,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  radiators  and  kindred  specialties,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  erection  of  an  addition,  to  provide  increased  floor 
area  of  about  25.000  sq.   ft. 

The  Peerless  Folding  Box  &  Crate  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  factory, 
50  X  200  ft.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $40,000,  with  machinery. 
F.  S.  Sheeman,  Swank  Annex,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  architect 
and  engineer. 

The  Advance  Rumely  Co..  Laporte,  Ind..  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  implements  and  equipment,  has  acquired  prop- 
erty on  South  Cameron  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  130  x  150 
ft.,  for  a  factory  branch.    Work  will  commence  in  September. 

The  Hanover  Power  Co..  Soranton.  Pa.,  has  arranged  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $75,000.  to  be  used  in  part  for  extensions 
and  improvements. 

A  vocational  department  will  lie  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school,  90  x  135  ft.,  to  be  constructed  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $95,000,  for  which 
foundations  are  being  started.  Rasmussen  &  Wayland.  1133 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  are  architects. 

The  Stewart  Artificial  Ice  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  will 
commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  one-story  ice 
manufacturing  plant,    35   x   75   ft. 

Fire.  Aug.  28,  destroj'ed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Scranton  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  comprising  a 
part  of  the  former  works  of  the  Spencer  Heater  Co.  An 
official  estimate  of  loss  has  not  been  made.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Reading.  Pa.,  is  concluding 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  properties 
of  the  York  Haven  Water  &  Power  Co.,  and  the  York  Haven 
Electric  Transmission  Co..  both  of  York  Haven.  Pa.  Exten- 
sions and  improvements  will  be  made.  The  company  has 
arranged  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  28.186  shares,  a 
t>ortion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
expan.sion. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo.   Sept.    5. 

TrIE  Robertson-Cataract  Electric  Co..  Mohawk  and  Elm- 
wood  Avenues,  Buffalo,  operating  the  Robertson  Electric 
Construction  Co.,  manufacturer  of  switchboard  equipment 
and  other  electrical  apparatus,  has  arranged  for  an  issue  of 
preferred  stock,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions,  im- 
provements, and  additions  to  working  capital.  James  D, 
Robertson    is   president. 

The  Watson  Mfg.  Co.,  63  Taylor  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  steel  sash,  metal  screens,  etc.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  four-story  addition. 

The  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  31  Main  Street.  Buf- 
falo, manufacturer  of  boilers,  heating  equipment,  etc.,  has 
called  a  special  meeting  of  stockholdeft-s,  Sept.  7  to  arrange 
an  increase  of  capital  of  $2,500,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  Joseph 
P.  Fell  is  president. 

The  Keystone  Tool  &  Metal  Co..  56  Oak  Street.  Buffalo,  has 
tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition. 

The  Webster  Fruit  Growers'  Co-Operative  Association, 
Lake  Road,  West  Webster.  N.  Y..  will  commence  the  erection 
of  a  four-story  ice  and  cold  storage,  and  packing  plant, 
90  X  110  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  George  W. 
Dunn  is  in  charge. 

The  Dittmer  Gear  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Street.  I.x>ckport, 
N.  T.,  has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  an  addition  to  its 
plant. 

The  Chautauqua  Association.  Colonade  Building.  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  automo- 
bile service  and  repair  works,  in  connection  with  a  garage 
with  capacity  of  500  cars,  to  replace  the  building  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  C.  S.  Arnold  is  in  charge.  It  will  cost 
about   $55,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Orchard  Park.  N.  Y. 
Colson  &   Hudson,   35    Dun   Building,    Buffalo,   are  architects. 

The  Ulrich  Plan  File  Co.,  51Q  West  Fourth  Street,  James- 
town, N.  Y..  manufacturer  ef  office  equpiment,  has  filed  p  ans 
for  a  one-story  factory  on  Murray  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000. 


The  Uectoeraph  Co.,  282  HoUenbeck  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  photographic  devices  and  appliances, 
is   planning  the   erection   of  a  one-story   addition. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
three-story  school  to  be  erected  at  Boonvllle,  N.  V.,  to  re- 
place a  structure  recently  destroyed  by  Are,  to  be  110  x  142 
ft.   and  estimated   to  cost  close   to  J200,000. 

The  J.  Spaulding  &  Sons  Co.,  484  Broome  Street,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  fiber  products,  is  said  to  be  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  machinery  for  installation  at  its  new  plant  at 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  on  which  work  has  been  commenced.  It 
will  comprise  two  one  and  two-story  buildings,  108  x  300  ft., 
and  60  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000.  Oeorge 
F.   Hardy,  309  Broadway,  New  York,  Is  engineer. 

The  Ralph  Gypsum  Co.,  LcRoy.  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for 
i.ne  installation  of  new  machinery  and  equipment  at  its 
properties. 


Detroit 

Detroit.   Sept.  4. 

THE  American  Car  &  Foun-lry  Co.,  571S  Russell  Street. 
Detroit,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  addition.  165  x  275 
ft.,  to  be  partly  equipped  as  a  valve  manufacturing  depart- 
ment.   Headquarters  are  at  165  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Gray  Motor  Co.,  Mack  and  Railroad  Streets,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  automobiles,  will  commence  the  erection  of 
a  one-story  unit,  60  x  600  ft.,  adjoining  a  new  one-story 
extension,  60  x  400  ft.,  just  completed.  It  is  planned  to  build 
other  units  in  the  near  future,  providing  for  a  daily  produc- 
tion of  200  completed  cars.  F.  L.  Klingensmith.  formerly 
connected  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  heads  the  organization. 

The  Eagle  Ottawa  Leather  Co.,  Grand  Haven.  Mich.,  will 
install  new  mechanical  stokers  and  other  equipment  in  its 
power  house.  Cahill  &  Douglas,  217  West  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee,   are  engineers. 

Fire,  Aug.  24,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Standard  Hoop  Co.,  Bay  City.  Mich.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
about    $35,000,    including   equipment. 

The  Solar  Polar  Storm  Sash  &  Screen  Co..  Muskegon 
Heights,  Mich.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new  one-story 
factory,  to  cost  about  $25,000.  J.  J.  Gillman.  connected  with 
the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  heads 
the   organization. 

The  Paige  Motor  Co.,  McKinstry  Street.  Detroit,  has  Med 
plans  for  a  one-story  steel  addition,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Hammond-Wieneke  Co.,  206  Court  Street.  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  a  new  one-story  and 
basement  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  80  x  100 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $55,000.  J.  F.  Beckissinger,  114 
South  Jefferson  Avenue,   is  architect. 

The  Common  Council.  North  Muskegon.  Mich.,  has 
approved  a  bond  issue  of  $39,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  municipal  electrically-operated  pumping  plant.  Plans 
will   be  prepared  nt  an   early  date. 

The  Ruggles  Truck  Co.,  Bad  Axe.  Mich.,  will  commence 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  plant,  80  x  160  ft.,  for  the 
production  of  truck  bodies,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  Julius 
KIrby  is  president. 

The  following  buildings  will  be  erected  at  Flint.  Mich., 
for  the  Durant  Motor  Car  Co..  for  the  production  of  the 
Flint  Six:  Main  building,  80  x  900  ft.,  three  stories:  plant  No. 
4.  400  X  80  ft.,  three  stories;  plant  No.  5,  257  x  400  ft.,  one 
story  ;  plant  No.  6,  100  x  500  ft.,  one  story.  A  power  house 
to  be  erected  will  be  known  as  plant  No.  7.  The  Christman 
Construction  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract. 


Baltimore 

B.\LTiMORE.  Sept.  5. 

PRBt.,lMTNARY  plans  are  in  progress  by  the  Potomac 
I'ublic  Service  Co..  Hagerstown,  Md.,  for  a  hydroelectric 
powir  house  on  the  Cacapon  River,  at  Edes  Fort.  Morgan 
County,  W.  Va.  The  installation  will  comprise  about  30.000 
hp.  capacity,  and  with  transmission  system  is  estimated  to 
cost  close  to  $2,500,000.  The  company  is  operated  by  the 
American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Co.,  50  Broad  Street, 
New  York. 

H.  S.  Block,  Edgar  and  Cathedral  Streets,  Baltimore,  has 
revised  plans  for  a  three-story  addition,  42  x  125  ft.,  to  his 
automobile  service  and  repair  works,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$100,000.     J.  K.  Moxley,  Jr..  Equitable  Building.  Is  architect. 

The  Red  "C"  Oil  Mfg.  Co.,  Keyser  Building,  Baltimore, 
has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant 
at  Lawrence  Street  and  the  Key  Highway,  recently  des- 
troyed  by   Are   with   loss   estimated   at   $100,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
Wa.shington.   will   take  bids  until   Sept.   19.   for  21   ventilating 


.sets  and  spare  parts,  schedule  126  ;  also  for  19,500  ft.  of 
electric  cable,  schedule  128. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  is  taking  bids  until  Sept.  13,  for  a  new  hangar, 
with  repair  facilities  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Anacostia, 
D.  C.  as  set  forth  in  specification  4691. 

The  Mutual  Cold  Storage  &  Refrigerating  Co.,  Broadway, 
Va.,  is  completing  plans  for  a  new  four-story  ice  and  cold 
storage  plant,  75  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  abou  $150,000. 
B.  H.  Mosher,  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  Is 
architect  and  engineer. 

The  Republic  Boiler  &  Radiator  Co.,  Union  Avenue, 
Woodbury.  Baltimore,  has  awarded  contract  to  Claiborne 
Johnston  &  Co..  tJarrett  Building,  for  two  one-story  buildings. 
60  X  150  ft.,  and  20  x  150  ft.,  respectively,  to  cost  $50,000 
William   C.    Ceown   is   engineer   in   charge. 

George  C.  Sheehan,  Asheville,  N.  C.  has  acquired  prop- 
erty at  Fletcher,  N.  C,  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture 
brick  and  kindred  products.  The  initial  works  will  cost 
about  $55,000. 

The  Southern  Steel  Products  Co..  Fourth  and  Bainbridge 
Streets,  Richmond.  Va ,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
bar  benders,  and  kindred  equipment,  at  its  plant. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer.  United  States  Army,  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  25,  for  two  80-ft.  steel  radio 
towers,  to  be  erected  on  the  United  States  Military  Reserva- 
tion,  Montgomery  Intermediate  Depot. 

Warren  W.  Biggs.  1310  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  W.  P.  Lipscomb  Co.. 
District  National  Bank  Building,  for  a  new  two-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building,  75  x  180  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  K  H.  Mosher,  Munsey  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad  Co.. 
Broad  Street  Station,  Richmond.  Va.,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Arnold  Co..  105  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago, 
for  new  locomotive  repair  shops  and  engine  house  at  Rich- 
mond to  cost  about  $200,000  with  equipment.  E.  M.  Hastings 
is  chief  engineer,  in  charge.  Plans  have  been  completed  for 
two  new  locomotive  coaling  plants.  Each  structure  will  be 
equipped  with  five  15-ton  steel  hoppers  with  elevating  equip- 
ment, sanding  apparatus,  etc..  with  capacity  of  about  200 
tons  per  hour  and  will  cost  in  excess  of  $190,000. 

Frank  B.  Essex,  Washington,  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  R.  P.  Whitty  Co..  Union  Trust  Building,  for  a  four-story 
automobile  and  service  building,  50  x  105  ft.,  at  1509  Four- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 

The  Herfurth  Engine  &  Machinery  Co.,  Camden,  S.  C, 
is  making  inquiries  for  a  75-hp.  oil  engine  ;  also  for  an  ice- 
making   machine,    inclosed    belt-driven    type. 

The  Western  Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  has  acquired  property  at  Savannah.  Ga..  and  plans  the 
construction  of  a  new  paper  mill,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $500,000,  with  machinery.  A  rosin  refining  plant  will 
also  be  establisheil. 

The  Richmond  Pressed  Metal  Works,  Sixth  and  Stockton 
Streets.  Richmond,  Va.,  plans  the  installation  of  new  metal- 
working   equipment.      S.    M.    House   is    in   charge. 

The  Standard  Electric  Co..  1821  East  Main  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  operating  a  repair  works,  will  install  new  equip- 
ment at  its  plant. 

Thomas  &  Fulford.  336  Smith  Avenue.  Thortiasville,  Ga., 
have  acquired  a  local  building  for  the  establishment  of  an 
automobile  service  and  repair  works.  The  structure  will 
be  remodeled.     T.  H.  Fulford  is  in  charge. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Sept.  4. 
■DEVISED    plans    have    been    prepared    by    the    Paramount 

Wheel  &  Engineering  Co..  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  for  its  new 
factory  to  manufacture  steel  automobile  wheels,  which  will 
increase  the  works  and  expenditure  over  the  amount  originally 
planned.  The  company  was  organized  recently  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $300,000. 

The  American  Gas  &  TRlectric  Co.,  30  Church  Street.  New 
York,  has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Indiana  4 
Michigan  Electric  Co.,  South  Bend.  Ind..  and  will  operate  the 
property  in  conjunction  with  its  other  electric  utilities  in  this 
section.      Extensions   and   improvements   are   planned. 

The  Faulkner-Burge  Packing  Co.,  Railroad  Avenue, 
Marion,  Ind..  is  planning  to  rebuild  its  power  house  partially 
destroyed  by  flre  Aug.  16.  with  loss  estimated  at  $25,000.  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  warehouse,  adjoining. 

The  Falls  City  Hydraulic  Brick  Co..  Jeffersonvllle.  Ind..  Is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  new  machinery.  Robert  Akers 
is  superintendent  in  charge. 

The    Olin    Sales   Co..    315    North    Meridian    Street.    Indian- 
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apolis.  is  taking  bids  on  a  three-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works.  60  x  195  ft.  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  Walter 
I'l.  Olin  is  president. 

The  Sterling  Products  Co.,  EvansvlHe.  Ind..  operating  a 
local  ioc-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant,  has  tentative 
plans  under  consideration  for  the  estiiblishmciit  o£  a  branch 
works  to  manufacture  refrigerators  and  refrigorating  equip- 
ment. The  company  was  reorganized  recently  with  a  capital 
of  J400.000.  O.  A.  Klaraer  is  president,  and  Charles  F.  Hart- 
metz,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


New  England 

Boston.  Sept.  4. 

SALE.S   of  machine   tools  in   this  district   tlit?   past 
week  were  again  restricted,  due  to  the  vacation 
period   and    to    the   holiday.     There   was,   however, 
a   slight  increase  in  sales  over  last  week,  particul- 
arly of  used  tools.     The  local   trade  attaches  con- 
siderable significance  to  several  new  inquiries  which 
are  in   the  nature  of  private  negotiation  and   it  is 
felt    that    September    will    see    quite    a    revival    in 
business.     Individual  inquiries  developing  the  past 
week,    in    all   but    two  or    three   instances,   concern 
new   tools   and    the    aggregate    showing   is   encour- 
aging.     Inquiries    for    used    tools    include    a    list    of 
20    presses   and    another   a   considerable    amount   of 
bending  and   rolling  equipment. 
Sales  since  last  reports   include  a  new  cold   saw   having 
12-in.  and  36-in.  diameter  blades,   purchased  by  an  eastern 
Connecticut  concern  ;  a  new  multiple  drill  and  s  disk  grinder 
by   an    East    Boston    firm ;    a    fairly    large    new    shear    by    a 
Worcester  mill;    a    IS    in.    x    6    ft.    Flather  lathe  by   a   North 
Andover,  Mass..  manufacturer;  and  about  a  dozen  used  tools, 
of  which  a  universal  milling  machine,  taken  by  a  local  tex- 
tile   interest,    is    the    most   costly.      A   local    manufacturer    in 
the   market   for  used    Acme    machines   and   Brown   &   Sharpe 
grinding   equipment    has   been    unable   to   locate    these    tools 
which  emphasizes  the   fact   that  certain  kinds  of   used   ma- 
chinery   are    practically    unobtainable    in    this    section.      An 
export  inquiry  for  a  new  large  lathe  and  radial  drill,  which 
has  been  in  this  market  for  some  time,  has  been  transferred 
to   New  York,   West  Indies  Sugar  Finance  Corporation,   129 
Front  Street. 

The  demand  for  small  tools  and  machine  parts  has  fallen 
off.  Consumers  apparently  are  buying  from  month  to  month, 
orders  placed  in  this  market  semi-monthly  indicating  this 
condition. 

Bids  close  this  week  for  a  proposed  two-story,  30  x  142 
ft.  machine  shop  and  administration  building,  contemplated 
by  the  Fall  River  Water  Department,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  Fred  T.  Ley  Co..  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  the  contract 
for  the  first  manufacturing  unit  of  the  new  Wico  Electric 
Co.,   West   Springfield.      It  calls   for   completion   by  Jan.   1. 

The  Buol  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain.  Conn.,  special  ma- 
chinery and  general  machine  shop  business,  is  being  or- 
ganized and  manufacturing  quarters  have  been  secured  in 
the  rear  of  168  Arch  Street.  Abraham  Buol,  for  many 
years  superintendent  New  Britain  Machine  Co.  is  at  the 
head   of  the  company. 

The  Erwin  M.  Jennings  Co.,  27  Harrison  Street,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  will  build  a  garage  and  service  station  51  x  152 
ft.,  on  West  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Conn.  Repair  equipment 
will   be  installed. 

The  Sieman  Hard  Rubber  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  John  R.  Sheehan,  Bridgeport,  for 
a  new  one-story  plant,  60  x  167  ft. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Nichols  Avenue.  Watertown,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  hdis  awarded  contract  to 
William  H.  Illitto,  Bailey  Road,  for  a  two-story  addition, 
96   X  210  ft.,   estimated   to  cost  ?75.000. 

The  Marmon-Boston  Co.,  Boston,  recently  organized  by 
officials  of  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles,  has  leased  property  at  Common- 
wealth Avenue  and  St.  Paul  Street,  totaling  about  40,000 
sq.  ft.,  as  a  factory  branch. 

The  Automatic  Refrigerating  Co..  61S  Capitol  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  refrigerating  machinery, 
has  awarded  contract  to  M.  A.  Conner.  668  Broadview  Ter- 
race, for  a  three-story  addition,  53  x  95  ft.  J.  T.  Henderson 
is  engineer. 

The  Berwick  &  Salmon  Falls  Twin  State  Co..  South 
Berwick,  Me.,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  Great  Works  River, 
near  South  Berwick,  estimated  to  cost  $130,000. 

The  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  748  Main  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Scully  Co.,  Cambridge, 
for  a   four-story  addition,   85  x   102  ft. 


A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Conway,  N.  H.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  work  will  soon  be  placed 
under  way.  C.  R.  Whitcher,  Beacon  Block,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  is  architect. 

The  Hartley  Clock  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  has  commis- 
sioned Monks  &  Johnson.  99  Chauncy  Street.  Boston,  archi- 
tects, to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  three-story  factory,  60  x 
240  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

The  Electrolytic  Iron  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  factory  of  Page  &  Net- 
tleton,  Milford,  Conn.,  recently  leased,  and  will  soon  com- 
mence the  installation  of  equipment  for  the  production  of 
pure  iron  under  a  special  process.  The  works  will  also  in- 
clude   a  complete   laboratory. 

A  one-story  power  house  addition.  30  x  50  ft.,  will  be 
constructed  by  the  Aeolian  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  at  its  local 
factory. 

Butterfleld  &  Co..  division  Union  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Deriby, 
Line,  Vt.,  manufacturer  of  taps,  dies,  reamers  and  screw 
plates  is  occupying  its  new  brick  and  concrete  fire  proof 
buildings  recently  completed.  The  main  factory  building  is 
70  ft.  X  170  ft.  three  stories  and  a  basement,  with  annex  one- 
story,  60  ft.  X  170  ft.  and  basement,  and  an  ell  to  the  main 
building  70  ft.  x  85  ft.,  three  stories,  all  of  the  latest  approved 
construction.  This  move  has  necessitated  the  purchase  of" 
considerable  new  equipment  and  machinery,  and  when  com- 
pleted gives  the  company  nearly  double  its  previous  capacity,, 
which  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  growing  business. 


N' 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  4. 
EW   business   continues   to    develop    slowly    hut 
steadily  in  the  machine-tool  trade,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  get  beyond  the  barest  necessities.    The 
strong    trend    toward    hesitancy    noted    during    the 
latter  part  of  July  and  throughout  August,  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  coal  and  roalroad  shop  strikes, 
has  been  relieved  to  some  degree  by  the  resumption 
of    mining    operations,    although    deliveries    as    yet 
are  meager  in  volume  and  the  fuel  crisis  is  by  no 
means  past.     Competition  from  used  tools  still  ex- 
ists, but  is  far  less  than  earlier  in  the  year.     Con- 
struction   of    public    garages    and    service    stations 
throughout   Wisconsin  is   more   active   than   at  any 
time    in    about    two    years    and    furnishes    a    good 
market   for   the   lighter    types   of    shop    equipment, 
as  well  as  for  used   tools,   principally  lathes. 
The    Allis-Chalmers    Mfg.     Co.,     Milwaukee,     has    broken 
ground  for  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  manufacturing  build- 
ing, 175  X  400  ft.,  as  an  addition  to  the  main  works  in  West 
AJlis.     It  will  be  devoted  tc  the  production  of  flour  mill  and 
sawmill   machinery,    and  upon   its   completion   about   Jan.   1. 
the    entire    equipment    of    the    present    Reliance    works     in 
Milwaukee,    will    be    transferred    to    the    main    plant.      The 
Reliance   works   has   been   placed   on    the    market. 

The  Behnke  Vapor  Burner  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has 
Bfeen. -incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  will 
lease  a  building  to  manufacture  heating  devices  using  low 
grade  fuel  for  installation  in  furnaces."  boilers,  stoves,  etc. 
Albert  J.  Behnke  is  president;  Adolph  C.  Behnke.  vice- 
president,  and  Otto  H.  Behnke.  secretary  and  treasurei. 
Patents  were  granted  in  1913  but  since  that  time  no  con- 
certed effort  has  been  made  until  now  to  place  the  Behnke 
vapor  burner  into  quantity  production  for  the  market. 

George  Wheary,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  resigned  ai5  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  Hartmann  Trunk  Co..  to  organize 
a  new  corporation  with  $500,000  capital  stock  which  is 
equipping  a  factory  in  three  floors  of  the  Sattley  Industrial 
Community  Building,  Racine  Junction.  It  is  planned  to 
commence  operations  Jan.  1  with  200  operatives.  The  new 
concern  will  make  wardrobe  trunks  and  general  traveling 
goods  under  patents  granted  to  Mr.  Wheary  during  nineteen 
years  of  association  with  the  Hartmann  company.  Harry 
L.  Burg,  until  now  general  We.stern  sales  manager  Hart- 
mann Trunk  Co.,  is  associated  with  Mr.  Wheary  in  the  new 
enterprise.     Machinery   is   now   being   purchased. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  Co. 
is  taking  bids  at  the  division  headquarters,  Rhinelander, 
Wis.,  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new  20-stall 
roundhouse  and  a  machine  and  locomotive  shop  at  Gladstone, 
Mich.,  to  replace  the  plant  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  The 
investment  will   be  in  the   neighborhood   of  $75,000. 

The  Hathaway-Buick  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  started 
work  on  a  two-story  garage,  sales  and  service  building. 
60  X  70  ft.,  to  be  ready  Nov.  1  and  cost  about  $25,000,  in- 
cluding  equipment. 

The  Corona  Pen  Co.,  Janesville,   Wis.,  a  new  $25,000  cor- 
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poratlon  which  will  manufacture  fountain  pens,  metal 
pencils,  etc.,  will  for  the  present  conduct  manufacturing 
operations  in  the  plant  of  the  JanesviUe  Tool  Co.,  owned  by 
S.  V.  Corona  and  James  Pitt,  the  principals  in  the  new 
organization.     A  small  list  of  equipment  is  being  purchased. 

Strong  &  Manley,  automobile  dealers  and  repairmen, 
Elagle  Uiver,  Wi.s..  has  let  contract  to  the  Hub  City  Con- 
struction Co.,  Stoughton,  Wis.,  for  a  garage  and  machine 
shop,  60  X  120  ft.,  part  two  storlee  and  basement.  It  will 
cost   about   $20,000   completely   equipped. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co..  New  York,  which  recently 
purchased  the  former  machine  shop  of  the  Petit  Mfg.  Co., 
at  1505  Buffum  Street,  Milwaukee,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  branch  plant,  will  erect  a  brick  and  concrete  addition, 
30  X  80  ft.,  part  two  stories.  The  plant  is  scheduled  to 
start  operations  Nov.  15. 

The  D.  F.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  sawmill,  pulp  and  paper  mill  machinery,  advises  it  has 
placed  all  contracts  for  material  and  equipment  for  its  new 
plant  and   is   now   out   of   the    market. 

The  Milwaukee  Steam  Appliance  Co.,  West  AUis,  which 
has  been  incorporated  with.  $150,000  capital  stock,  represents 
a  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the 
Steam  Appliance  Co.  and  the  Milwaukee  Ice  Machine  Co., 
occupying  Jointly  a  large  machine  shop  at  709-715  Sixty- 
third  Avenue,  West  Allis.  The  complete  lines  manufactured 
by  both  companies  will  be  continued.  Charles  H.  John, 
formerly  president  and  general  manager  Wisconsin  Motor 
Mfg.   Co.,   is  president  of  the  consolidated  corporation. 

The  Service  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  will  start  work 
in  a  few  days  on  the  erection  of  a  new  sales  and  service 
building,  50  x  120  ft.,  of  which  about  30  x  50  ft.  will  be  set 
aside  for  machine  shop  purposes.  A  small  list  of  new  and 
used  shop  equipment  will  be  purchased. 


M' 


Pittsburgh 

PiTTSBtntQH,  Sept.  4. 
fACHlNE   tool   business    in    this    district   still    is 
better  in  the  promise  than  in  the  performance. 
Buying  goes  on  with  marked  constancy,  but  sales 
of  more  than  one  tool  to  a  buyer  are  exceptional 
and  lists,  e:.  •6\>t  for  estimating  purposes,  are  very 
few.     The  price  tendency  is  higher,  due  to  the  fact 
that  stiff  increases  in  costs  are  immediately  ahead. 
It   Is    pointed    out   that   the    quotations   which   have 
prevailed  until  the  past  few  weeks  bore  very  little 
relation  to  costs  and  were  almost  entirely  the  re- 
sult   of   efforts    by    manufacturers    and    dealers    to 
liquidate    stocks.      The    wage    increases    just    an- 
nounced by  the  steel   companies  are  bound  to  ex- 
tend  to   the   machine   shops   and   attention    now   is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  the  wage  revision  which 
took  place  during  1921,  skilled  labor,  which  forms 
the   bulk  of   that   engaged    in   the   manufacture  of 
machine  tools,  was  not  called  upon  to  take  nearly 
as  much  of  a  reduction  as  was  made  in  unskilled 
labor  rates.     It  is  a  fact  also,   that  a  good  many 
prospective  plant  improvements,  involving  machine 
tool    pur«hases,    have    been    held    up    because    the 
money  has  not  been  available.     It  is  believed  that 
stocks  of  tools  in  first  and  second  hands  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  at  least  to  a  point  where  they  are 
not  likely  to  offer  much  competition  to  i.ew  tools. 
In    cranes   and   other   heavy   equipment,   Inquiry   is  brisk 
and  pending  business  Is  of  large  volume,   but  actual  orders 
are  not  closing  very  rapidly.     The  order  for  three  cranes  for 
the  Granite  City,  111.,  plant  of  National  Enameling  &  Stamp- 
ing Co..  is  expected  to  be  placed  soon  and  another  live  pros- 
I)ect  Is  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.   sheet  mill  addition   for  which 
four  cranes  will  be  wanted.     It  is  reported   that   the  Jones 
&  Laughlin   Steel   Co.   is   getting  prices   for   estimating   pur- 
poses   on    considerable    equipment    for    its    Pittsburgh    steel 
works,    and    there   are    intimations    that    the   recent    placing 
of  the  contract  for  an  addition  of  366  ovens  to  the  Clairton 
by-product  plant,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  merely  the  first  step 
In  an  extensive  program  of  modernizing  some  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  plants  of  that  company. 

The  Meadville  Iron  Co.,  Mill  Street,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Is 
taking  bids  for  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  88  ft.,  to  be  equip- 
ped as  an  annealing  plant.  Shutts  &  Morrison,  Marine  Bank 
Building,  Brie,  Pa.,  are  architects.  Otto  Kohler  is  president. 
The  Blystone  Mfg.  Co..  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  a  new 
plant,  90  X  260  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks, 
etc.,  estimated  to  cost  close  lo  $50,000. 

Fire,   Aug.    28.   destroyed   a   poinion   of   the   plant   of   the 


Atlantic  Bottle  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  about  $300,000,  including  machinery.  It  Is  planned  to 
rebuild.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  90  West 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Gulf  Renning  Co..  Prick  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  has 
acquired  property,  144  x  175  ft.  bounded  by  Aloe,  Mathilda 
and  Gross  Streets,  as  a  site  for  the  new  oil  works.  The 
buildings  on  the  property  will  be  razed  at  once. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  a  special  steel  crane,  equipped  with  long 
hoisting  drums  and   hooks  on   12   ft.  centers. 

The  D.  N.  Carlin  Co.,  125-27  Denniston  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer  of  toys,  has  preliminary  plans  for  an 
addition. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school,  68  x  130  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Carlisle  &  Sharrer,  Jenkins 
Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  are  preparing  plans. 

The  Standard  Seamless  Tube  Co..  313  Sixth  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition 
at  Ambridge.  Pa.,  80  x  480  ft. 

A.  Staab,  Pittsburgh,  has  acquired  the  building.  86  x  185 
ft.,  at  313-17  West  Main  Street  for  an  automobile  service 
and   repair   works. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Tenth  and  Indiana  Streets, 
Monaca,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000,  for  which 
plans  are  being  completed  by  J.  H.  Phillips,  Pulton  Building, 
Pittsburgh,    architect. 

The  Koppel  Car  Repair  Co.,  Koppel,  Pa.,  is  planning  for 
the  erection  of  an  addition. 

Carboclte,  Inc.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  recently  organized 
with  a  captial  of  $250,000.  has  acquired  the  plant  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Huntington  Coal  Distillation  Co.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  the  construction  of  works  to  manufacture  and 
refine  coal  by-products,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000  with  machinery.  S.  J.  Hyman  is  president,  and  R.  D. 
Lamie,  vice-president. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham.   Sept.   5. 

A  STRUCTURE  has  been  acquired  by  the  Hendry  Machine 
&  Engineering  Co.,  Fort  Myers.  Fla.,  recently  organized, 
for  a  boat-building  and  repair  works.  A  department  will  be 
established  for  cylinder  grinding  work.  W.  P.  Lusk  is  gen- 
eral manager  in  charge. 

The  Producers'  Creamery  Co..  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  will  in- 
stall an  ice  and  refrigerating  department  in  its  proposed 
new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Williams  Yellow  Pine  Co..  Poplarville,  Miss.,  has 
tentative  pl.ins  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  mill  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Aug.  25,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000,  in- 
cluding machinery. 

The  Rlectrolock  Mfg.  Co.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  locking 
devices  for  automobiles  and  other  automotive  equipment,  Is 
perfecting  plans  for  the  operation  of  a  local  factory.  W. 
Hemingway,  Jr.,  is  president  and  genearl  manager. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  Co..  St.  Louis.  Is 
perfecting  plans  for  the  removal  of  its  car  and  locomotive 
repair  shops  from  l>eL,eon  to  Dublin,  Tex.,  and  will  concen- 
trate operations  at  the  latter  place.  Enlargements  will  be 
made. 

The  Johnson  Iron  Works.  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co., 
New  Orleans,  will  commence  the  immediate  installation  of 
a  new  5,000-ton  dry  dock,  forming  an  additional  section  to 
dock  No.  1,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Including  equip- 
ment. 

The  Kosse  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Kosse,  Tex.,  is  planning 
for  the  Installation  of  additional  machinery.  Enlargements 
will  be  made  to  increase  the  present  capacity.  H.  E.  Blum- 
berg  is  head. 

The  Hernando  County  Dairy  Co..  BrooksviUe,  Pla.,  will 
install  an  ice-making  and  refrigerating  plant  in  connection 
with  a  new  dairy  to  cost  in  excess  of  $60,000. 

The  Lee  Lumber  Co..  Tioga.  La.,  has  plans  for  a  new  saw 
mill  and  lumber  plant  to  cost  about  $100,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

Fire,  Aug.  23,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Excelsior  Brick  Co..  1001  North  McDonough  Street,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $35,000,  including 
equipment.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild.  Prank  Rhodes  Is 
president. 

The  Orlando  Utilities  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  electric  generating  plant,  75  x 
175  ft.,  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  a  waterworks 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000,  Including  machinery. 
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The  installation  will  comprise  turbo-generators,  boilers,  elec- 
trically-operated pumps,  and  auxiliary  muct>inery.  Georgo 
D.  Moffatt.  140  Court  Street,  is  general  manaRer. 

The  Humphries-Pure  Oil  Refineries  Corporation,  Mexia. 
Tex.,  has  plans  for  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  In 
the  new  Kosse.  Tex.,  oilfields.  A  tank  farm  will  be  con- 
structed with  an  initial  capacity  of  about  110.000  bbl.,  with 
pipe  line,  distributing  machinery,  etc. 

The  Everglade  Cypress  Co.,  Loughman,  Tex.,  has  plans 
for  the  erection  of  new  mills,  50  x  160  ft.,  and  30  x  65  ft., 
with  initial  capacity  of  about  50,000  ft.  of  lumber  and  20,000 
ft.  of  lath  per  day.  The  equipment  will  be  provided  with  in- 
dividual motor  drive.  A  power  plant  will  also  be  built.  The 
entire  project  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $125,000. 
J.  Wade  Tucker,  general  manager,  is  in  charge. 

A.  P.  Jordan,  TVinters,  Tex.,  is  organizing  a  company  to 
build  and  operate  a  refinery  for  gjpsura  products  in  the 
vicinity  of  Odessa,  Tex.  A  site  has  been  secured  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  initial  unit,  estimated  to  cost  J35.000 
with  machinery.     Headquarters  will  be  established  at  Odessa. 

The  Empire  Fuel  &  Gas  Co..  Tulsa.  Okla..  operating  oil 
refineries,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall 
Street.  New  Tork.  has  acquired  the  properties  of  the  Planet 
Petroleum  Co.,  near  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  The  new  owner 
plans  additions  as  well  as  extensive  development  work. 

The  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 
will  take  bids  until  Sept.  11  for  a  new  power  plant,  70  x  120 
ft.     W.  S.  Shull.  St.  Petersburg,  is  architect. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  arranging  for 
the  erection  of  an  assembling  plant  and  has  selected  a  site. 
Slocura  Ball  is  manager  at  Jacksonville. 

The  Biscayne  Yacht  &  Machine  Works,  Miami,  Fla..  has 
plans  under  way  for  enlargements,  and  will  install  new  ma- 
chinery for  the  construction  and  repair  of  yachts  and  other 
light  craft.     S.  Pearlman  is  general  manager. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


S-VN  Francisco,  Aug.  29. 

THE  C.  F.  Braun  Co.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
manufacturer  of  heaters,  valves,  etc,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  branch  factory  at  Shorb,  Cal..  140  x  225  ft.,  to 
be  equipped  as  a  machine  shop  and  foundry.  Other  units 
will  be  constructed  at  a  later  date. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  65  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  arranged  an  appropriation  of  about  $29,000,- 
000  for  extensions  and  betterments  during  the  current  year. 
Approximately  $700,000  will  be  used  for  shop  expansion 
and  additional  equipment. 

The  Newman  EQgh  School  District,  Newman,  Cal.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  vocational  shop  at  the  high  school. 
S.  Wade  is  general  secretary  in  charge. 

L.  D.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  Orange  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change, and  H.  Warren  Nice,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  troth  of  Orange,  Cal.,  have  organized  a  company 
to  build  and  operate  an  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage 
plant.  A  site  has  been  secured  and  plans  are  being  drawn 
for  the  first  unit,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  Mr.  Palmer 
will   be  president. 

The  Utah  Oil  Refinery  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  Indianapolis,  has 
plans  for  additions  in  its  Salt  Lake  refinery  to  increase  the 
capacity  from  5000  to  6000  bbl.  of  crude  oil  oer  day.  The 
expansion  will  cost  close  to  $600,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Birtschmann  Ranch,  operating  near  Antioch,  Cal..  is 
arranging  for  a  series  of  electrically-operated  pumping 
plants,  with  centrifugal  and  other  pumping  units,  power 
equipment,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Easley  cSt  Ander- 
son, Antioch,  are  engineers. 

The  Jet  Oil  Refining  Co.,  National  City,  Cal..  will  com- 
mence the  immediate  construction  of  a  new  refinery  to 
specialize  in   lubricating  oils. 

The  Crane  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  with  headquarters  at  836 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one- 
story  building.  116  x  150  ft.,  on  West  Anaheim  Road,  Long 
Beach,  Cal.  W.  Horace  Austin,  222  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Los  Angeles,  is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Mountain  View,  Cal..  estimated  to 
cost  about  $200,000.  The  Mountain  View  High  School  Dis- 
trict is  in  charge.  W.  H.  Weeks,  369  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  architect. 

The  Republic  Consolidated  Mining  &  Refining  Co.. 
Mackay.  Idaho,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,- 
000,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating 
plant,  in  connection  with  a  cyanide  mill.  W.  P.  Barton  is  in 
charge. 

The  Harold  Furnace  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  commence 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  one-story  factory  estimated 
to   cost   $17,000. 


The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  Portland.  Ore.,  will 
make  extensions  and  invprovements  In  Its  one-story  boiler 
shop,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Associated  Lumber  &  Box  Co.,  Dorris,  Cal.,  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  th>  portion  of  its  works 
destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  17,  with  loss  estimated  at  $150,000, 
including  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Heliz,  near  Pendleton,  Ore.,  for 
which  plans  have  been  authorized  by  the  Union  High  School 
District  No.  1,  Umatilla  County,  to  cost  close  to  $75,000. 
Raymond  W.   Hatch,   Pendleton,   is  architect 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Stayton,  Ore.,  formerly  head  of  the  Stayton 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  has  acquired  a  power  site  and  plans  the 
construction  of  a  new  power  house  to  serve  Stayton,  Aums- 
ville,  and  vicinity.  It  is  said  that  a  company  will  be  organ- 
ized, headed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  to  operate  the  plant  and  system. 

The  Little  Rock  Power  &  Water  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
niade  application  for  permission  to  use  two  power  sites  on 
Little  Rock  Creek,  Los  Angeles  County,  for  the  construction 
of  two  hydroelectric  power  plants,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000 
and  $300,000,  respectively. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnat:,  Sept.  4. 

A  STIFFENING  in  prices  marked  the  machine 
tool  market  the  past  week,  and  while  no 
actual  advances  in  list  quotations  have  yet  been 
made,  it  is  probable  that  announcements  will  be 
forthcoming  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  prac- 
tice of  some  dealers  and  manufacturers  with  large 
stocks  of  giving  additional  discounts  lias  now  en- 
tirely disappeared  and  the  next  step  is  expected 
to  be  a  substantial  increase  in  list  prices. 

While  there  were  no  outstanding  sales  during 
the  week  the  aggregate  was  satisfactory,  in  view 
of  prevailing  industrial  conditions.  Included  in 
orders  booked  were  several  machines  for  a  can 
manufacturer,  and  a  number  of  cranes  for  the 
Warner  Elevator  Co.  The  Ideal  Concrete  Machin- 
ery Co.  was  also  a  purchaser  of  a  crane  for  its  new 
plant  and  the  Mitchell  Steel  Co.  is  expected  to  close 
on  one  crane  this  week.  School  business  is  mak- 
ing up  quite  a  fair  i)€rcentage  of  the  business  in 
lathes,  scattered  orders  being  reported  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  A  report  is  current  that 
a  Michigan  industrial  corporation  has  closed  on 
equipment,  including  90  presses  and  approximately 
50  lathes,  but  confirmation  is  lacking. 

The  Buffalo-Springfield  Roller  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  man- 
ufacturer of  road  rollers,  is  erecting  an  addition  to  be  in 
better  position  to  take  care  of  repair  work  at  Springfield. 
Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  repair  work  was  done  in  Buffalo. 
The   Buffalo   shop   will   be   continued. 

The  finishing  plant  of  the  Standard  Bolt  Corporation, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  Aug.  29  with  a  loss 
of  $75,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Elwood  Iron  Foundry 
Co.,  Elwood,  Ind.,  has  been  sold  to  a  company  headed  by 
Joseph  G.  Field,  which  plans  to  operate  the  works.  The 
company  recently  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been 
reorganized  with  C.  L.  Cappel.  president ;  R.  S.  Shuey,  secre- 
tary, and  C.  W.  Hoffritz.  general  manager.  The  new  com- 
pany, which  is  capitalized  at  $200,000,  is  now  operating  on 
a  small  scale,  but  plans  to  increase  the  output  to  500  tires 
daily.  It  also  plans  to  manufacture  rubberized  cloth  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Hochstetter  Research  Laboratories  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  l)een  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  by 
Frederick  Hochstetter,  president ;  Hubert  Estabrook.  secre- 
tary, and  Samuel  L.  Finn,  treasurer.  The  company  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research  and  manu- 
facture. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Loots,  Sept.  4. 
■piDS  are  being  taken  by  the  St.  Louis  Wire  &  Iron  Co.,  926 
-'-'  Chauteau  Avenue,   St.  Louis,  for  a   two-story  and  base- 
ment addition.  50  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000.     Theo- 
dore R.  Piesler  is  president. 

The  Standard  Machine  Co..  311  Fifth  Avenue,  S.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two-story  machine 
shop. 
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The  Watkins  Mfg.  Co..  200  North  Waco  Street.  Wichita, 
Kan.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  parts,  has  plans  for  a  new 
branch  factory  in  the  East.  It  is  said  that  negotiations  are 
under  way  for  a  location  In  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
C.  A.  Watkins  Is  head. 

The  United  States  Zinc  Smelting  Co.,  Dewar,  Okla.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  rebuilding  its  crushing  and  mixing  de- 
partments destroyed  by  flre  on  Aug.  21.  New  equipment  will 
be  installed. 

The  Allen  &  Lee  Mfg.  Co.,  Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Wichita.  Kan.,  manufacturer  of  oil-burning  equipment,  is 
planning  for  enlargements  and  the  installation  of  new  tools. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  central 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Waverly.  Tenn..  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  JIOO.OOO.  Dougherty  &  Gardner.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  are  architects. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  constructed  by  the  City 
Hospital  Association.  T^venty-seoond  and  Cherry  Streets. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  W.  E.  Gillham,  309  Mutual  Building,  is 
engineer. 

The  Federal  Chemical  Co..  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  its  sulphuric  acid  plant  destroyed  by  fire. 
Aug.  28  with  loss  reported  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  including 
buildings  and  equipment. 

L.  O.  Mitchell.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  operating  a  machine 
shop  at  713-15  Central  Street,  plans  for  the  installation  of 
a  number  of  new  machine  tools. 

The  United  States  Quartermaster,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  9,  for  machine  shop  supplies,  as 
set  forth  in  circular  23-6. 

The  Blanchard  &  Campbell  Coal  Co.,  Harriman.  Tenn.. 
recently  organized,  has  plans  under  way  for  the  installation 
of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  at  its  mining  prop- 
erties. N.  C.  Blanchard  is  president ;  and  T.  F.  Campbell, 
secretary. 

C.  B.  Wilson.  1212  Arlon  Avenue.  Wichita.  Kan.,  is  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  a  lathe,  drill  press,  and  other  machine  shop 
equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  constructed  at  Rockwell.  Tenn..  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $100,000.  for  which  work  will  be  placed  under  way  at 
once.     Manley  &  Young.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  are  architects. 

The  Universal  Car  Co..  2228  Oak  Street,  Louisville,  has 
awarded  contract  to  J.  Besser  &  Co..  214  2  Frankford  Avenue, 
for  a  new  one  and  two-story  service  and  repair  works  at 
Twenty-flfth  Street  and  Broadway,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$60,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Rich  Hill.  Mo.,  is  arranging  for  the 
installation  of  new  equipment  at  the  municipal  electric  power 
plant.     A  bond  issue  has  been  arranged. 

The  Guarantee  Repair  &  Construction  Co..  First  and  Waco 
Streets.  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a 
number  of  machine  tools,  and  other  equipment.  J.  B.  Phillips 
is  In  charge. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  constructed  at  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.,  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $90,000. 

The  Cynthiana  Carriage  Co.,  Cynthiana.  Ky..  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  branch  factory  at  Covington.  Ky.  J.  W. 
Leek  heads  the  company. 

The  White  Co.,  2001  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
manufacturer  of  motor  trucks,  with  plant  at  Cleveland,  will 
commence  work  at  once  on  the  super-structure  for  its  two- 
story  and  basement  service  and  repair  building,  100  x  250 
ft.,  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Clifton  B.  Sloan.  321  East 
Eleventh  Street,  is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
one  and  two-story  high  school.  90  x  95  ft.,  at  Kanopis,  Kan., 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  for  which  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Charles  W.  Shaver,  Salina,  Kan.,  architect. 


Canada 

ToRO.NTO,  Sept.  4. 

DKMAND  for  machine  tools  is  slowly  showing 
improvement  and  inquiries  coming  out  indicate 
a  heavier  buying  movement  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  Canadian  National  Exhibition  is  re- 
newing Interest  in  the  machinery  market  and  buy- 
ers are  paying  keen  attention  to  new  lines,  espe- 
cially those  for  labor  saving  purposes.  The  outlook 
in  the  fuel  situation,  while  still  far  from  favorable, 
is  Improving  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  if 
coal  supplies  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in 
increased  quantities  companies  which  have  deterred 
purchases  will  commence  J>uying  on  a  more  exten- 


sive scale.  Another  factor  which  is  expected  to 
have  some  bearing  on  the  market  is  that  the  holi- 
day season  is  about  over  and  as  a  general  rule 
business  picks  up  about  this  time.  Good  crops 
are  predicted  and  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery 
look  forward  to  a  brisk  demand  for  their  products. 
The  call  for  mining  equipment  is  also  more  pro- 
nounced and  machinery  for  electrical  development 
purposes  is  in  active  demand.  Woodworking  ma- 
chinery contijiues  to  lead  the  market  in  activity. 
Small   tods  and  supplies  are  moving  more  freely. 

W.  S.  Penton,  Port  Elgin,  Ont.,  is  in'  the  market  for  an 
engine  lathe,  about  12-ft.  bed,  back  geared  and  conipound 
rest. 

The  ratepayers  of  Milton,  Ont.,  carried  a  by-law  to  loan 
Smith  &  Stone  $40,000,  in  return  for  which  the  company  will 
erect  an  addition  to  their  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
electrical   supplies,    etc. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co..  15  Mialden  Lane,  New 
York,  will  establish  a  factory  and  distributing  centre  at 
Toronto  to  take  care  of  Canadian  trade.  A  six-story  rein- 
forced concrete  factory  will  be  erected  on  George  Street,  and 
building  operations  will  begin  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

H.  S.  Cook  &  Co.,  have  leased  the  foundry  and  stove  de- 
partment of  the  New  Burrell-Johnson  Iron  Co.  at  Yarmouth, 
N.  S..  and  will  carry  on  a  general  foundry  business. 

Bids  will  be  called  immediately  for  the  erection  of  a 
shingle  mill  to  cost  $74,000  for  the  Phillips-Hoyt  Lumber  Co., 
Burnaby,   B.   C. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.  Sept.  4. 

LOCAL  machine  tool  sales  keep  at  about  the 
i  recent  volume.  While  business  with  some  man 
ufacturer  fell  off  in  August  as  compared'  with 
July,  pending  small  lot  inquiries  indicated  an  im- 
provement in  sales  this  month.  The  American 
La  France  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  ■  Y.  during  the  week 
purchased  5  or  6  turret  lathes  from  a  Cleveland 
manufacturer  and  it  is  understood  to  have  placed 
orders  for  a  number  of  grinding,  milling  and  other 
machines.  The  Ternsted  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit,  re- 
cently purchased  70  small  punch  presses.  The 
Lima  Locomotive  Co.,  Lima,  is  expected  to  place 
orders  within  a  day  or  two  for  about  25  machine 
tools  for  its  plant  extensions. 

The  price  situation  is  still  an  important  feature 
of  the  market  and  it  is  expected  with  increased 
costs  machine  tool  manufacturers  who  have  not 
already  made  advances  will  be  forced  to  mark  their 
prices  up.  Gould  &  Eberhardt  announced  an  ad- 
vance in  varying  percentages  Sept.  1  on  their  line 
of  shapers.  Dealers  are  looking  for  advances  on 
vertical  boring  mills  about  Sept.  15. 

Pickands  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  have  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  metal  and  wood-working  machinery  required 
for  their  Zenith  mine,  Ely,  Minn. 

One  2-in.  single  head  bolt  and  pipe  cutter. 

One  24-in.  .x   24-in.  metal  planer. 

One  vertical  wood  boring  machine. 

One  power  hack  saw. 

One  800-lb.  steam  hammer. 

One  36-in.  band  saw. 

One  single  cylinder  surfacer.  •    ■ 

One  6-in.  pipe  threading  machine. 

One  100-ton  portable  hydraulic  press. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pipe  threading  and  bolt  cutting 
machine  the  company  will  give  preference  to  used  machinery. 

The  White  Co..  Cleveland,  during  the  week  took  an  order 
from    New    York  City    for    128    5-ton  trucks. 

The  Johnston  &  Jennings  Co..  Cleveland,  has  purchased 
the  business  of  the  U.  S.  Molding  Machine  Co.,  and  wil.  manu- 
facture the  line  of  molding  machines  that  has  heretofore 
been  made  by  the  company. 

The  National  Sanitary  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  has  commenced 
rebuilding  its  foundry,  recently  burned,  and  expects  to  place 
it  in  operation  about  Oct.  1. 

The  Youngstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Toungstown.  Ohio, 
will  build  a  one-story,  structural  steel  addition.  The  contract 
has  been  placed  with  the  Niles  Forge  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Armington  Engineering  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio,  Is  erecting 
a  one-story  steel  frame  factory  addition.  34  x  100  ft.,  for 
assembling  purposes. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


SpadrrN,  Air  CoinprpnsorN  and   ConI   riittcm Sullivan 

Machinery  Co.,  122  South  Michigan  Avoiiue.  Chicago.  Six 
bulletins,  70-X,  compressed  air  spader;  77-D,  portable 
air  compressors:  79-C.  "Ironclad"  coal  cutters  for  room 
and  pillar  and  lonp:  wall  mining;  79-D,  "Ironclad"  coal 
cutters  for  room  and  pillar  mines;  79-E,  long  wall  "Iron- 
clad" cutters;  79-F,  motors,  driving  gear,  cutters  and 
feed  tor  "Ironclad"  coal  cutters.  Well  illustrated  and 
containing  tabular  specification  details  and  dimensions, 
these  bulletins  feature  mining  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

Waimh-Sinclair  Portable  Cuiiipressor  Plant.-.— Denver 
Hock  Drill  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  Col.  A  16-page  pamphlet 
ilevoted  to  portable  air  compressors  for  use  in  isolated 
locations  or  in  city  streets.  Gasoline  drive,  rugged  con- 
struction and  adequate  cooling  of  both  engine  and  com- 
pressor cylinders  are  features.  Tabular  specilications 
are  given  of  a  32-hp.  size  weighing,  complete  on  its  own 
truck.  9200  lb.,  and  a  20-hp.  size  weighing  6S00  lb.  The 
bare  truck,  in  each  case,  accounts  for  1600  lb.  of  the  total 
given. 

Rollins  Steel   Shutters  and  Metal   Shop  Fronts S.   W. 

Francis  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  64-70  Gray's  Inn  Road.  London,  W.  C. 
1.  England.  A  4S-page  catalog  of  steel  rolling  shutters, 
wood  lath  shutters,  spring  roller  shutters,  awnings, 
metal  work  for  store  fronts,  collapsible  steel  gates  and 
sections  of  metal  moldings  and  headings,  angles,  chan- 
nels, nosings,  etc.,  both  plain  and  backed  by  wood.  Dia- 
grams are  freely  used  in  showing  construction,  operation 
and  clearances  for  both  steel  and  wood-lath  rolling  shut- 
ters, and  tables  give   the  space   requirements. 

Metallic  Packing;  for  Condensers. — Crane  Packing  Co.. 
ISOO  Cuyler  Avenue,  Chicago.  A  24-page  pamphlet  deal- 
ing with  condenser  tube  packing  problems  and  their 
solution.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  tube  disintegration 
through  electrolysis  and  to  deformation  and  splitting 
of  tubes,  due  to  metal  fatigue,  abuse  and  other  causes. 
Use  of  Crane  metal  packing  rings,  built  of  many  spiraled 
layers  of  thin  babbitt  foil,  is  described  and  advocated. 

Koertine      Fuel  -  Oil      Burning      Systems Schutte     & 

Koerting  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Volume  5.  84  pages,  contains 
Bulletins  16  OA,  mechanical  oil-burning  system;  16  OD, 
auxiliary  apparatus  for  burning  oil;  16  OG,  Asko  type 
oil-burning  system;  16  OJ,  steam  and  air  pressure  oil- 
burning  systems;  16  OM,  fuel  oil,  its  properties  and  ad- 
vantages. The  bulletins  are  profusely  illustrated,  with 
the  aid  of  colors  and  diagrams,  sections  and  installation 
views.  Tables  of  sizes  and  capacities  are  given,  and 
discussions  of  engineering  features  of  the  various  types 
of  apparatus.  Instructions  for  operation  of  oil-burning 
systems  and  apparatus  are  given.  Combustion  is  treated 
separately. 

The  Fitzgribbon  Boiler. — Pitzgibbon's  Boiler  Co.,  Inc., 
47  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York.  A  16-page 
catalog  of  cylindrical  fire-tube  boilers  designed  for  both 
power  and  heating.  Tables  of  dimensions  and  capacities 
are  given  for  both  types  of  service  and  for  differing 
power  pressures.  The  boiler  is  internally  fired  and  is 
constructed  under  the  boiler  code  of  the  American  Society 
of   Mechanical    Engineers. 

Rayco  Pulverized  Coal  Systems. — Raymond  Brothers 
Engineering  Co.,  1315  North  Branch  Street,  Chicago, 
Catalog  No.  15.  32  pages.  This  describes  complete  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  service  for  preparing,  dis- 
tributing and  burning  pulverized  coal.  One  page,  devoted 
in  small  type  to  the  savings  from  the  use  of  pulverized 
coal,  as  shown  by  experiences  in  15  different  plants, 
gives  both  a  brief  description  of  each  installation  and  a 
definite  measure  on  the  results.  These  installations  in- 
clude annealing,  puddling,  forge,  melting,  heating  and 
smelting  furnaces  and  powder  plant  boilers.  A  chart  of 
the  growth  in  the  use  of  powdered  coal  shows  a  gradual 
increase  from  1895  up  to  5,000,000  tons  consumption  per 
year  in  1917,  jumping  thence  in  four  years  to  30,000,000 
tons  per   year. 

Getting     Business     ^%'ith     Graphics Esterline-Angus 

Co.,  Indianapolis.  A  4-page  leaflet  concerned  with  the 
possibilities  of  selling  technical  products  with  the  aid 
of  graphic  records,  assisting  the  customer  to  visualize 
the  subject.  The  use  of  automatic  records  is  featured, 
with  specially  graduated  paper  used  in  appropriate  re- 
cording instruments. 

Multiple  Plate  Friction  Draft  Gear. — Hall  Draft  Gear 
Corporation,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  Two  leaflets  describing 
railroad   draft   gear   with    opposing    steel    gear   housings 


inclosing  and  protecting  friction  plates',  springs  and 
other  parts.  Three  sizes  are  made,  besides  special  twin 
spring  gears.  Results  of  tests  are  given,  showing  re- 
sistance to  distortion  and  damage.  Car  impact  tests 
show  the  closing  speed  of  the  gear  to  be  5(4  miles  per 
hour. 

Reliance  .Stenm  SpeeialtlcH.-^Rcliance  Gage  Column 
Co.,  5902  Carnegie  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Catalog  M  of  16 
pages,  describing  safety  water  columns,  electric  alarms 
for  water  columns,  seamless  copper  floats,  water  gages, 
gage  cocks  and  steam  traps.  Illustrated  by  both  half- 
tones and  diagrams,  the  catalog  contains  also  tabular 
matter  of  value  In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  spe- 
cialties described.  One  float  which  had  been  in  service 
28  years  is  shown. 

Safety  Car  Equipment. — Reasons  for  the  safety  car 
described  in  Bulletin  44015  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  are  improvement  in  service,  increase 
in  riding  habit,  lower  maintenance  cost,  reduction  in 
labor  cost  and  in  power  consumption  and  freedom  from 
accidents.  The  standard  safety  car  most  commonly  used 
is  about  28  ft.  long  and  seats  32  passengers.  The  body 
is  mounted  on  a  single  truck,  with  26-in.  wheels  and 
wheel  base  of  about  8  ft.  Completely  equipped,  it  weighs 
about  15,000  lb.  It  is  of  all  steel  construction  and  is 
built  to  a  standard  form  and  size. 


Industrial  Finances 


The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  will  be  offered  at  sheriffs  sale  at  Dayton,  Oct. 
10,  2  p.  m.  This  is  th  ■  second  time  the  plant  has  been  offered. 
no  bids  having  been  received  on  July  12.  A  reappraisal  of 
the  property  has  just  been  completed  which  reduced  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  plant  by  nearly  one  million  dollars,  to 
$2,273,708.87. 

The  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation.  Worcester.  Mass., 
and  Buffalo,  has  called  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
Sept.  8  to  vote  on  the  acquisition  of  all  the  capital  stock  of 
the  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  directors  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration at  a  recent  meeting  declared  the  regular  Quarterly 
dividends  of  1%  per  cent  on  class  A  preferred  and  1%  per 
cent  on  class  B  preferred  stock,  payable  Oct.  1.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  common  stock  dividend. 

The  Burton  Engineering  &  Machinery  Co..  Spring  Grove 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. The  company  manufactures  gasoline  locomotives  and 
other  road-building  machinery.  The  plant  will  be  continued 
in  operation. 

The  directors  of  the  Reynolds  Spring  Co..  Jackson,  Mich, 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
A  stock  and  preferred   B  stock. 

The  directors  of  the  Crucible  Steel   Co.   of  America  at  a     , 
recent    meeting   declared   the   regular   quarterly   dividend   of 
$1.75   on  the  preferred  stock. 

The  Dayton,  Toledo  &  Chicago  Railroad,  recently  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  bid  in  for  $50,000  by  William 
Stroop,  Dayton,  Ohio,  tobacco  dealer,  at  receiver's  sale  Aug. 
24.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  owner  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $500,000  in  equipment  for  the  road,  the  plans  calling 
for  five  locomotives,  50  freight  and  passenger  cars,  and  the 
relaying  of  rails  on  the  greater  part  of  the  line. 

The  sale  of  300,000  shares  of  Otis  Steel  Co.  common  stock 
at  $11  a  share  to  present  shareholders,  as  proposed  by  the 
directors  of  that  corporation,  has  been  approved  by  stock- 
holders. 

Subscriptions  to  the  new  stock  i-ssue  of  the  Lima  lx)co- 
motive  Works.  Inc..  have  provided  more  than  $3,300  OdU  cash, 
which  is  sufficient  to  finance  half  of  a  $3,000,000  cc.istruction 
program  and  to  retire  approximately  $1,300,000  outstanding 
bonds. 

For  the  six  months  ending  with  June,  last,  sales  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  amounted 
to  $6,588,012.  and  net  operating  profits  $403,343.  Interest 
charges  for  that  period  amounted  to  $459,844.  thus  a  loss  of 
$56,501   was  shown  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  New  Y'ork  Air  Brake  Co.  reports  earnings  for  the 
first  half  of  1922  amounting  to  $309,507,  after  all  charges,  or 
the  equivalent  of  $3.09  per  share  on  $10,000,000  capital  stock 
outstanding. 

The  net  profit  of  the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  for  the 
year  ended  June  30  was  $412,047  and,  after  providing  for  all 
charges  and  federal  taxes,  the  surplus  was  $29,540.  The 
balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  last,  showed  total  assets  and 
liabilities  of  $8,649,787,  and  profit  and  loss  surplus  $178,081. 
Current  assets,  including  $263,965  cash,  were  $2,014,191,  com- 
pared with  current  liabilities  of  $319,496.  No  bank  loans 
were  outstanding. 
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Plans  of  New  Companies- 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Temple  Furnace  Co.,  Temple, 
Pa.,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  with  Nils  Ander- 
son, president;  G.  A.  Coulton,  vice-president;  C.  A.  Slelcher, 
treasurer,  and  H.  Sellers,  secretary.  Repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  (he  furnace  at  Temple.  Pa.,  are  being  pushed  rapidly 
In  order  to  get  the  furnace  in  blast  at  an  early  date. 

The  Liberty  Tool  &  Die  Corporation.  Rochester,  N.  Y..  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
machinery,  tools,  dies,  etc.  The  directors  of  the  company,  all 
residents  of  Rochester,  are:  C.  F.  Mallick,  25  Pullman  Ave- 
nue. C.  M.  Meyer  and  F.  E.  Wegner. 

The  J.  D.  Tire  Jack  Corporation.  1.5  Journal  Square, 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  is  planning  to  start  operations  on  the  J.  D. 
tire  jack  which  it  will  manufacture  under  contract.  This 
company  is  now  receiving  bids  with  a  view  to  an  early  pro- 
duction date. 

The  Globe  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  a  reorganization  of  the  Globe 
Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co..  Milwaukee,  was  recently  incor- 
porated under  the  Delaware  laws  and  will  continue  to  manu- 
facture the  line  handled  by  the  old  company.  Its  factories 
are  at  Milwaukee.  The  ottlcers  are:  R.  P.  Lament,  chair- 
man ;  P.  J.  Kalman.  president ;  F.  J.  O'Brien,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;   G.  O.   Ross,  secretary  and   treasurer. 

The  Brady  Elevator  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  95  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  recently  incorporated  for  $1,000,000  under  the 
Delaware  laws,  is  now  having  its  manufacturing  done  by 
contract  until  It  starts  operations  in  its  new  plant.  It  will 
do  its  own  construction  work  and  will  continue  to  manufacture 
elevator  door  closers.  The  officers  are  T.  Brady,  president 
and  general  manager ;  L.  G.  Hagenbuch,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Defiance  Auto-Lock  Corporation,  836  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  recently  incorporated,  will  manufacture  auto- 
mobile radiators  and  other  metal  products.  At  the  present 
time  It  Is  in  the  market  to  contract  for  brass  and  solder. 
The  officers  are :  E.  W.  Reuber.  president ;  R.  H.  Peterson, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  A.  F.  Landis,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Universal  Machine  &  Equipment  Co.,  Greensbtirg.  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  parts.  For  the  present  its  manufac- 
turing will  be  done  by  contract. 

The  Marfleld  Radio  Mfg.  Co..  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  wireless 
equipment  and  parts,  chief  of  which  is  the  Clarion  radio  horn. 
Manufacturing  for  the  present  will  be  done  partly  by  con- 
tract. Epstein  &  Axman,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  represent  the 
company. 

Leo  Schlesinger  &  Co.,  Inc.,  64  Wooster  Street,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture tinware  and  general  metal  goods.  Tne  new  company 
will  take  over  the  business  of  Leo  Schlesinger  &  Co.,  and 
contemplates  expansion.  Jenks  &  Rogers,  67  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  represent  the  company. 

The  O.  C.  Jensen  Machine  Corporation.  New  York,  has 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000.  and  will 
manufacture  machinery  and  parts.  Plans  for  manufacturing 
are  yet  undecided.  F.  Bien,  280  Broadway,  New  York,  repre- 
sents the  comi)any. 

The  Vulcan  Radio  &  Electric  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
wireless  equipment  and  parts.  It  will  do  its  own  manufac- 
turing for  the  present.  The  company  is  represented  by  W.  F. 
Ashley,  Jr.,  156  Broadway,  New  York.  The  incorporators 
are :  C.  S.  Ashley,  P.  R.  Bassett  and  T.  O.  Hall. 

The  Arrow  Body  &  Wagon  Works,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capit.al  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile bodies.  It  is  still  in  the  process  of  organization  and 
undecided  as  to  the  date  of  beginning  operations.  The  in- 
corporators are:  H.  Brown.  H.  Melnic  and  L.  Rubin.  The 
company  is  represented  by  R.  H.  Schenk,  Aeolian  Building, 
West  Porty-second  Street,  New  York. 

The  Progressive  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  104  Court  Street, 
Reading  Pa.,  was  recently  Incorporated  to  do  structural  and 
ornamental  iron  and  brass  work.  It  has  purchased  equip- 
ment for  a  plant  located  in  Reading,  Pa.,  and  has  already 
started   operations. 

The  Gorlov  Heater  Co.,  34  South  East  First  Street,  Miami. 
Fla.,  has  started  operations  in  manufacturing  several  types 
of  automatic  water  heaters.  Most  of  its  work  will  be  let 
out  to  contract. 

The  International  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  1207  Vine  Street. 
Philadelphia,  recently  Incorporated,  is  a  re-organlzatioii 
comprising  the  chain  business  of  George  J.  Campbell,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Victory  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  York.  Pa.  The 
factory  at  York  will  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  expansion,  and  new  equipment  will  be  needed  for 
making  certain  lines  of  electric  welded  chain.     The  ofBcera 


of   the   new    company    are:    G.    J.    Campbell,    president   and 
general  manager  and  J.  L.  Mueller,   vice-president. 

The  Unique  Brass  Foundry  Co..  833-841  Grant  Street, 
Buffalo,  recently  incorporated,  will  manufacture  storage  bat- 
teries and  parts.  It  has  an  equipped  plant  and  is  now 
manufacturing. 

The  King-Schultz  Co..  New  York,  has  been  Incorporated 
to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  products.  Its  plant  is  located 
at  351  East  Thirty-third  Street.  The  Incorporators  are: 
H.  King,  A.  Schultz  and  S.  Tobias. 

The  Gottwik-Schefter  Thermometer  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  to  manufacture 
thermometers  and  other  instruments.  It  is  looking  for  a 
plant  of  considerable  capacity  somewhere"  in  Brooklyn  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  transfer  Its  equipment  about  Sept.  1. 
Its  offices  for  the  present  are  located  at  15  Park  Row.  The 
incorporators  are:  J.  E.  Gottwik.  and  H.  S.  Scheffer.  Sr. 
and  Jr. 

The  Flower  City  Pipe  &  Iron  Corporation,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  has  acquired  the  iron  yard  formerly  conducted  by 
Coates,  Bennett  &  Reidenbach.  Inc.,  and  plans  to  operate 
a  general  iron  and  steel  business,  specializing  in  pipe  and 
pipe  products.  The  plant  is  equipped  to  handle  scrap,  to 
cut,  thread  and  refit  used  pipe,  and  to  manufacture  cellar 
columns,  fence  posts,  etc.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
B.  Rosenthal,  president;  R.  H.  Coates,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  and  J.  E.   Gore,   secretary. 

The  Brantford  Computing  Scale  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York, 
was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
to  manufacture  scales.  This  company  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Brantford  Computing  Scale  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Ont., 
which  expects  to  set  up  a  number  of  distributing  offices  in 
the  United  States.  An  assembling  plant  is  also  being  con- 
templated for  the  near  future.  It  will  probably  be  located 
in  or  near  Buffalo.  Tl'e  incorijoratora  are:  W.  Mendell. 
D.  P.  Ritchey  and  \v.  F.  Donelly.  The  New  York  offices 
will   be  located   at   30   East   Forty-second   Street. 

The  Udall  &  Landan  Mfg.  Co..  205  Lafayette  Street,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  to 
manufacture  tools  and  other  metal  products.  It  will  also  do 
some  repair  work.  The  incorporators  are:  P.  A.  Udall,  J.  A. 
Landan  and  I.  Hecker.  Mr.  Udall  was  mechanical  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Panama  Canal  Exhibit.  The  company 
will  take  over  the  business  of  J.  A.  Landan  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
and  plans  to  do  most  of  its  work  at  the  present  location, 
but  some  parts  will  be  manufactured  by  contract. 

The  Smith-Hamburg-Scott  Welding  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  to  manufacture 
metal  products  and  to  do  general  welding  and  repair  work. 
The  incorporators  are:  C.  P.  and  L.  W.  Scott,  and  H. 
Sancier.  Its  offices  will  be  located  at  505  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street. 

The  Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  Co.,  Fifty-seventh  and  But- 
ler Streets,  Pittsburgh,  has  opened  an  office  at  56  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  F.  E.  Harrison  in  charge;  also  at  Man- 
hattan Building,  Chicago,  P.  W.  Wendt  in  charge.  Both 
offices  will  carry  a  complete  stock  of  metal-cutting  circular 
saw  blades,  pneumatic  hammer  rivet  sets  and  chisel  blanks. 
The  Celite  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Birks  Building, 
Montreal,  Canada,  has  been  established  to  market  Sil-O-Cel 
and  Filter-Cel  as  produced  by  the  Celite  Products  Co..  Chi- 
cago. Sil-O-Cel  is  a  product  used  for  the  prevention  of 
excessive  heat  loss  from  boilers,  furnaces,  etc.  Fiiter-Cel 
is  a  filtering  aid.  L.  Russel  is  manager  of  the  Montreal 
office. 

The  Fire  Pump  &  Equipment  Co.,  2237  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  Chicago,  recently  organized,  will  do  con- 
struction work  tnroughout  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
buying  machines  to  the  extent  of  $8500  per  month  since 
May  and  will  now  buy  from  $5000  to  $10,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery each  month.  It  is  also  in  the  market  for  Duplex 
Underwriter  Pumps.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
Edward  Maher,  president;  E.  G.  Maher,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer and  E.  E.  Maher,   vice-president. 

The  George  F.  Foss  Machinery  Co.,  174  Lafayette  Street. 
New  York,  has  been  purchased  by  L.  Cohan.  Woodcrafts 
Equipment  Co.,  and  is  being  operated  under  the  name 
Lafayette   Machine  Tool  Co. 

The  Maxim  Spark  Plug  Corporation,  2  Duane  Street,  New 
York,  recently  incorporated,  is  manufacturing  a  spark  plug 
the  main  operation  of  which  involves  die  casting.  This  phase 
of  the  work  will  be  done  by  contract. 

The  Marion  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  24  Cliff  Street,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  filed  notice  of  organization  to  manufacture  elec- 
trical products.  It  is  operating  in  its  own  plant  at  the  above 
address.     A.  B.  Diltmar  heads  the  company. 

The  Standard  Lock  Corporation,  represented  by  Bond, 
Sohoeneck  &  King.  421  Union  Building.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  was 
recently  incorporated  and  will  manufacture  locks. 

The  Boiler  &  Radiator  Corporation,  154  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  representative  for  complete  lines 
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of  boilers,  radiators,  steain  specialties  and  kindred  lines, 
devotlne  particular  attention  to  Kewanee  heating  and  power 
boilers. 

Consolidation  of  the  Prima  Radio  Corporation,  New  York, 
and  tho  Manufacturers  Tool  &  Die  Works,  under  the  cor- 
porate title  of  the  Prima  Radio  Corporation,  has  been 
announced.  Tho  capitalization  of  the  new  company  Is 
J50,000  in  8  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  ?10  par  value  and 
1,600,000  shares  of  $1  par  value  common.  William  Schilling 
Is  president  and  Andrew  E.  Puckrin  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  McPhilben  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  to  manu- 
facture electrical  equipment  and  parts.  For  the  present  it  is 
doing  jobbing  business  only,  future  developments  depending 
upon  the  resumption  of  normal  ccnditions.  It  does  not  expect 
to  do  its  own  manufacturing.  Address  H.  Citrit.  747  Broad 
Street,   Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Minden-Edgar  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  T.,  has  been  cliartered  under  State  Laws  to  manufac- 
ture iron  and  steel  products  and  to  operate  a  general  iron 
works.  It  has  acquired  a  plant  and  will  do  Its  own  work 
temporarily.  The  incorporators  are  E.  F.  Minden  and  P.  F. 
Edgar.  The  company  Is  represented  by  J.  G.  Snyder,  256 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Niagara  Welding  &  Boiler  Works,  Inc.,  1140  'WTiitney 
Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  Incorporated  to 
manufacture  boilers  and  other  Iron  products.  It  has  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  Niagara  Welding  Works  and  will 
continue  boiler  making  and  welding.  It  does  not  intend  to 
manufacture  at  present.  The  incorporators  are  W.  I.  Gran- 
tham, J.  Karon  and  H.  J.  Cantara,  all  of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Consolidated  Foreign  Motor  Car  Co..  135  West 
Seventy-second  Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  Delaware  laws  with  a  capital  of  $22,500,000  to 
manufacture  automobiles.  At  present  it  plans  to  equip 
chassis  of  foreign  manufacture  with  coachwork  built  in  the 
United  States.  Agencies  will  be  established  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities. 

The  Detroit  Automatic  Vending  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  is 
ready  for  operations,  manufacturing  automatic  food  vending 
and   liquid   dispensing  machines  for  use  in  restaurants. 

The  Gerson  Rolling  Mill  Co.  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  name  Southern  Steel  &  Rolling  Mill,  Inc..  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  At  present  it  is  installing 
a  16-in.  bar  mill,  to  be  equipped  with  two  four-door  sand 
bottom  furnaces.  The  company's  8-in.  mill  will  be  changed 
to  electric  power,  increasing  the  yearly  capacity  to  30,000 
tons.  It  will  specialize  in  reinforcing  bars  and  fence  posts 
in  addition  to  the  merchant  bar  trade. 

The  Medina  Lake  Boat  Works,  Medina  Lake,  Tex., 
recently  organized,  is  in  the  market  for  boat  equipment  of 
all  sorts.     Its  business  is  building  and  repairing  boats. 

The  Perfection  Ice  Scoring  Machine  Co..  Gainesville,  Tex., 
manufacturer  of  ice  scoring  machines,  will  have  some  of  its 
manufacturing  done  by  contract  in  the  North  at  a  later  date. 
At  present  these  machines  are  being  made  in  three  plants  in 
Waco,  Tex.  The  officers  are :  R.  H.  Roark,  president,  and 
W.  McKemie,  vice-president  and  general   manager. 

The  Huron  ^Ifg.  Co..  Detroit,  which  was  recently  incor- 
porated, has  made  tentative  arrangements  for  manufacturing. 
It  is  undetermined  about  its  final  plans.  H.  N.  Reynolds  is 
president. 

The  McChesney  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  812  Texas  Street, 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  iron 
and  steel  specialties.  It  is  operating  in  a  plant  which  was 
built  last  November,  but  plans  are  under  way  to  increase  its 
capacity.  Some  of  its  products  are  cast-iron  grates,  tanks 
and  soil  pipe,  furnaces,  boilers  and  heaters.  The  company 
also  has  a  pattern  shop.  The  incorporators  are :  L.  P.  Mc- 
Chesney, president,  W.  S.  Dobie  and  S.  J.  Isaacs. 

The  consolidation  of  the  firm  Marks  &  Fiske,  distrib- 
utors of  iron  and  steel  supplies,  and  Louis  Zeigsr  &  Co., 
operators  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  Middle  West  for  the  past 
15  years,  is  announced.  The  merged  firms  are  to  be  incor- 
porated as  the  Marks-Fiske-Zeiger  Co.  with  offices  and 
warehouse  at  250.3-07  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Detroit.  Plans 
for  expansion  of  warehouse  and  yard  facilities  have  been  put 
into  operation.  A  complete  stock  of  steel  will  be  handled. 
A  separate  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  handling  of 
rails  and  railroad  equipment.  Harry  J.  Marks  is  president 
of  the  new  concern:  Louis  Fiske.  vice-president,  and  Louis 
Zeiger,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  board. 


Trade  Changes 


The  Lees-Bradner  Co..  manufacturer  of  gear  generators, 
thread  millers  and  gear  tooth  grinders,  Cleveland,  has  es- 
tablished a  direct  sales  office  at  32  North  CTinton  Street,  Chi- 
cago, in  charge  of  FYank  E.  Artz. 


The  Charcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America  announces  tho  removal 
of  its  general  offices  from  Detroit  to  Union  National  Bank 
Building,  Marquette,  Mich. 

The  Illinois  Tool  W^orks,  manufacturer  of  cutters,  hobs 
and  reamers,  Chicago,  has  appointed  the  Commercial  Steel 
&  Supply  Co..  Plymouth  Building,  Cleveland,  as  Its  repre- 
sentative in  the  Cleveland  district.  Complete  facilities  are 
available  to  the  Commercial  Steel  &  Supply  Co.  for  rendering 
service  to  customers. 

W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
speed  reducers  and  power  transmitting  machinery,  with  gen- 
eral offices  and  factory  at  4401-4451  West  Roosevelt  Road, 
Chicago,  announces  the  opening  of  another  branch  sales  and 
engineering  office  at  24  82  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
C.  P.  Ford,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  new  branch,  is  a  trans- 
mission engineer,  experienced  in  working  out  elevating,  con- 
veying and  power  transmitting  problems. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  lUiaca,  N.  Y..  has  changed  the  loca- 
tion of  its  Philadelphia  offices  to  612  Franklin  Trust  Building 
and  18-22  South  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Wagner  Electric  Corporation. 

The  Erie  Mop  &  Wringer  Co.,  Erie.  Pa.,  has  changed  its 
address  to  East  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  Republic  Pipe  &  Iron  Corporation.  1185  Flushing 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  changed  its  address  to  23-29 
Varick  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

The  C.  C.  Carter  Machinery  Co.  has  changed  its  address 
from  36  Garnet  Street  to  150  Chestnut  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Its  new  warehouse,  which  trebles  the  storage  space 
in  the  old  location,  is  at  37-39  Bassett  Street. 

Samuel  W.  Hay's  Sons,  1410  Keenan  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  appointed  representative  of  the  DIamant  Tool  & 
Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  91  Runyon  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the 
sale  of  standard  punch  and  die  sets  in  a  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Mechanical  Appliance  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Louis  Allis  Co.  There  is  no  change  in  owner- 
ship or  personnel. 

The  American  Electric  Fusion  Corporation  has  changed 
its  address  from  1906  North  Halsted  Street,  to  972  Montana 
Street,  Chicago. 

Scheid  Engineering  Corporation,  90  West  Street,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  metropolitan  and  export  represen- 
tative for  the  Franklin  Moor  eCo.,  Winsted.  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  material  handling  machinery  for  industrial  plants. 

Charles  Eisler,  mechanical  engineer,  has  moved  his  fac- 
tory and  offices  from  15  Kirk  Alley  to  736  South  Thirteenth 
Street,  Newark.  N.  J.,  where  he  has  a  new  brick  factory  of 
6000  sq.  ft.  capacity. 

The  Montgomery  Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  Elmtree  and 
Doremus  Streets,  Detroit,  has  changed  its  address  to  Buffalo 
and  Doremus  Streets. 

The  Milwaukee  Machinery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  will  move  from 
its  present  location,  Sycamore  Building,  to  its  new  offices  and 
display  room  at  93  West  Water  Street,  on  Sept.  1. 

The  American  Pipe  &  Supply  Co.,  1420  South  Eighth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  has  leased  the  entire  building  at  305 
Cherry  Street,   for  a  new  plant. 

The  Sayre-Level  Radio  Co..  905  Filbert  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  wireless  equipment,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  factory.     New  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Co..  announce  that 
the  transfer  of  business  of  the  National  Binding  Machine 
Co.  is  completed,  forming  a  new  division  of  the  former  com- 
pany known  as  the  Package  Sealing  Division,  located  at 
291   Broadway,   New   York. 

H.  T.  Henning  &  Co.,  Shubert  Building,  250  South  Broad 
Street  will  remove  its  offices  to  724-725  Land  Title  BuUdlng, 
Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia  on  August  31. 

Frazer  &  Co.,   30  Chuch   Street.   New  York,   announce  the 
opening  of  an  office   in   Zurich,   Switzerland. 

Phillip  A.  Udall,  tor  several  years  with  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co., 
Peoria.  III.,  in  the  capacity  of  mechanical  engineer,  and  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  Panama  Exhibit  under  George  W. 
Goethals.  has  formed  a  company  with  J.  A.  Landon.  Inc.,  tlie 
new  firm  to  be  known  as  the  Udall  &  Landon  Mfg.  Co.,  205 
Lafayette  Street.  New  York.  It  has  acquired  the  properties 
of  the  former  company  and  is  developing  two  new  patents 
which  it  will  put  on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 

The  O.  &  J.  Machine  Co..  Worcester.  Mass.,  has  moved 
from  116  Gold  Street  to  quarters  one-third  larger  at  60 
Ellsworth  Street.  In  addition  to  Oslund  continuous  wire- 
drawing machines,  described  in  these  columns  last  February, 
the  company  continues  the  manufacture  of  automatic  cork- 
ing, crowning  and  labeling  machines  for  all  piuposes  and 
has  added  a  new  line  in  automatic  testing  tanks  for  testing 
bottles. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On   Small   Lots,   Delivered   from    Merchants'    Slocks,   New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossbile  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Bars: 


and    Soft    Steel    lln 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price n'nn 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   I'oa' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 7>>q' 

Hoops,  base  price    q'^a' 

Bands,  base  price    3.74c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  '/4  in.  and  larger,  base. 3.04c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  V4   in.,  base   2.94c. 

Mer.l.«..t     Steel  p^^  j^b 

Tire,  IV^  x  %  in.  and  larger 2.94c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger) . .   3.14c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.00c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.. 6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel 4.50c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 12.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel 17.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  22.00c. 

Tniik    Plate*— Steel 

M  in.  and  heavier  3.04c. 


Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10  4.04c.  to  4.19c. 

No.  12  4.09c.  to  4.24c. 

No.  14  4.14c.  to  4.29c. 

No.  16  4.24e.  to  4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass.  Pipe  Sheet, 
Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


4.60c. 
4.65c. 
4.75c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.55c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24..' 4.60c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  26 4.65c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28 4.75c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  30 5.00c.  to  5.15c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

No.   16    5.00c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.15c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26    5.45c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27 5.60c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28 5.75c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30 6.25c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded   Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

%   in.  Butt  . .  —53  —38 

%    in.   Butt  . .   —58  —45 

1-3  in.  Butt.  .   —60  — 47 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —57  -^4 

7-8  in.  Lap  . .  —53  —30 

9-12   in.    Lap.  —49  —30 


Wrought  Iron 

Black     Galv. 


%  in.  Butt 

1%  in.  Butt  ., 
2  in.  Lap. ; . .  . 
2%-6  in.  Lap. , 
7-12    in.    Lap. 


—23 
—25 
—19 
—23 
—15 


—5 

—7 
—3 

—7 

+1 


steel    Wire 


Base  Price*   on  No.  9  Gaqb  and  Coarser     Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed    soft    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered   basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.50c.  to  B.75c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Sheet,   Rod.  Tube 

BA-'E    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet  19V4c.  to  20'/ic. 


High  brass  wire 20 %< 

Brass  rod 16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed 26V4c. 

Brass  tube,   seamless 23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 25%c. 


to  20%  c. 
to  17%c. 
to  27y4C. 
to  23i^c. 
to  26     c. 


(opiii 


Slieetn 


Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz..  22%c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,   14   oz.    and   heavier.   3c.   per   lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Platen 


Bright    Tin 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.    6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.   14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX     7.50 

Fire  door  stock 9.00 


Straits,    pig    36c. 

Bar     43c.  to  47c. 


Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  ilnd   Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter    8     c.  to  8V4c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 9c.  open  9%c. 


American  pig  lead 6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 25c. 

No.    1   solder    23%c. 

Refined    solder    20%c. 

•Prices  of  solder   Indicated  by  private  brand  var>-  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

lliibliltl    Metnl 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per   lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.AnllniiMiy 

Asiatic    6>»c.   to   7c 

.All!  ml  mini 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.  ..  .25c.  to  27c. 

Old    nielnU 

Business  is  quiet  but  the  market  is  a  little  firmer 
this  week.    I>ealers'  buving  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire    11.25 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   9.25 

Brass,   heavy    6.25 

Brass,  light 5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition 8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    4-50 

Lead,    tea    3.50 

Zinc    3.25 
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Steel  Lumber  Developed  for  Buildin 


New  Light  Sections  Ideal 
for  Dwellings  and  All 
Other  Easy  Loads 


As    a    producer   of   basic 
raw    materials,    the 
iron    and    steel    indus- 
try must  have  a  keen  inter- 
est  in   the   expansion   of   the 
building  industry  now  taking 
place  throughout  the  country. 
The  outlet  which  the  building 
industry  has  been  for  many 
years,    for    a    fairly    sizable 
tonnage    of    such     items    as 
sheets,      shapes      and      bars, 
henceforth    must   widen    and 
grow    in    importance.       The 
reasons  for   this   advance   of 
steel    in    construction    are 
fundamental.      It   is   the 
old    story    of    the    abun- 
dance and  superior  qual- 
ity    of    steel    against    a 
growing     shortage     and 
inferior     quality    o  f 
wood. 

Statistics  on  timber 
land,  usually  given  in 
terms  of  millions  of 
acres,  and  sawed  lumber, 
given  in  terms  of  billions 
of  board  feet,  afford  the 
casual  person  little  hint 
of  this  shortage,  but  the 
persistently  increasing 
prices  of  marketable 
wood  should  be  notice  to 
everyone  that  the  supply 
is  gradually  falling  be- 
low demand.  In  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  tim- 
ber depletion,  lumber 
prices,  etc.,  published  by 
the  Forestry  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  June,  1920,  the  clear 
cut  statement  is  made  that  4419  saw  mills,  represent- 
ing 82  per  cent  of  all  the  saw  mills  operating  on  virgin 
Southern  pine,  will  have  "cut  out"  in  five  years.  The 
further  unqualified  statement  is  made  that  by  1930  the 
South  will  produce  less  pine  than  the  Southern  or  home 
market  will  demand.     Long  leaf  and  short  leaf  yellow 


Future    Assured    by    Its 

Own  Qualities  and  a 

Dearth  of  Timber 


Ameruan  Exchange  Xatioual  Bank,  Dallas.  Texas.  21  Stories 
High,  in  Which  the  Floor  and  Other  Loads  Between  Main 
Structural  Girders  Are  Carried  by  Light  Steel  Lumber  Joists 


pine  of  the  South,  now  the 
chief  structural  lumber  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  is 
going  the  way  of  the  white 
pine  of  the  North.  In  a  few 
years  only  enough  of  it  will 
be  left  for  use  as  a  specialty 
wood. 

As  the  depletion  of  South- 
ern   pine    increases,    greater 
demand  will  be  made  on  the 
last    great    timber    stand    of 
our  country,  the  fir  trees  of 
the  Pacific  Slope.    Even  there, 
to  quote    the   Department   of 
Agriculture,  "are  already 
local     evidences     of     de- 
pletion,    warnings     that 
the     conclusion     of     our 
store  of  soft  woods  will 
be  the   same   as   that  of 
other  regions  and  in  far 
less  time  than  has  gener- 
ally been  estimated." 

Steel  must  take  the 
place  of  wood  for  all 
structural  purposes  in 
building  construc- 
tion, for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  no  other  mate- 
rial suitable  for  the 
same  purpose  will  be 
available.  Specifically, 
this  means  that  steel 
joists  and  steel  studs, 
steel  columns  and  steel 
beams  must  provide  the 
frames  or  skeletons  of 
buildings. 

I  n  considering  this 
new  outlet  for  steel  ton- 
nage, some  new  steel  materials  are  coming  into  promi- 
nence. Chief  of  these  are  the  light-weight  structural 
sections  known  as  steel  lumber  and  expanded  steel  lath. 
Both  of  these  products  have  made  tremendous  strides 
in  the  last  few  years.  Steel  lumber  has  developed  to 
a  mill  production  basis,  with  distribution  through  struc- 
tural steel  fabricators,  in  precisely  the  way  heavy  rolled 
structural  shapes  were  developed.  Steel  lath  has  like- 
wise secured  public  recognition  and  its  use  has  devel- 
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oped  to  a  point  where  a  goodly  tonnage  of  sheets  is 
now  consumed  annually  in  the  making  of  this  product. 
Materials  are  now  available  to  make  two  tons  of  steel 
grow  in  the  building  industry  where  one  grew  before. 

Another  factor  helping  to  bring  about  a  general 
change  to  steel  in  the  building  industry  is  the  increas- 
ing public  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  more 
fire-safe  construction  of  buildings.  As  wood  lumber 
has  grown  more  .scarce  and  more  expensive,  builders 
have  barkened  more  and  more  to  the  teachings  against 
combustible  construction  that  have  been  flooding  the 
country  in  gradually  increasing  volume  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Ever-mounting  fire  losses,  now  flour- 
ishing at  the  rate  of  $365,000,000  annually,  are  becom- 
ing recognized  as  a  great  economic  waste,  and  the  fact 
that  an  average  of  15,000  human  lives  are  also  lost  in 
fires  annually  has  helped  to  establish  that  public  recog- 
nition. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  progress  of  construction, 
appealing  to  the  steel  industry,  is  the  unquestioned  need 
for  greater  permanency  in  buildings,  aside  from  the 
hazards  of  fire.  Wood  is  a  porous,  moisture-absorbing 
material  which,  generally  speaking,  has  hut  a  short  life 
of   usefulness    under    normal   conditions.      It    rots    and 


Building,  in  New  York,  was  the  first  outstanding 
achievement  with  this  steel  material.  Since  then,  with 
it  has  been  developed  America's  chief  contribution  to 
the  world's  architecture,  the  American  skyscraper. 

Fifteen  years  ago  an  entirely  new  structural  steel 
section  was  perfected  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
building  industry.  This  new  product,  furnished  in 
I-sections  and  channels,  weighed  only  one-third  as  much 
as  standard  rolled  structural  steel  I-beams  and  chan- 
nels. These  new  sections  were  made  from  sheet  steel 
originally.  The  channels  were  made  by  slitting  and 
forming  the  sheets  and  the  I-sections  were  made  by 
placing  two  channels  back  to  back  and  riveting  them. 
This  section  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  popu- 
larly known  as  the  steel  lumber  industry. 

Steel  lumber,  as  its  popular  name  applies,  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  take  the  place  of  wood  joists  and 
studs  in  building  construction.  Through  the  associate 
use  of  expanded  metal  lath,  which  serves  as  a  base  for 
concrete  or  plaster,  steel  lumber  has  developed  into 
structural  material  for  thoroughly  fireproof  floor  and 
wall  construction.  In  the  mill  production  of  this  prod- 
uct, slabs  6  to  8  in.  wide,  3V^  in.  thick  and  weighing 
from  300  to  750  lb.,  constitute  the  raw  material.     Spe- 


Porming  Light  Steel 
Structural  Sections 
from  Hot  Rolled 
Strip  Steel  Colls. 
The  forming  is  done 
cold  on  the  machine 
.shown  in  right  fore- 
ground, by  means  of 
the  rolls,  governed 
by  the  screws  at 
the  top 


warps  and  shrinks  and  the  yearly  depreciation  and  an- 
nual bill  for  necessary  repairs  on  a  wooden  building  are 
notoriously  large.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  our 
modern  ideas  of  sanitation  in  wooden  buildings  pro- 
duces another  tendency  toward  the  general  adoption  of 
some  other  building  material. 

Slow  Development 

Though  some  few  elements  of  the  steel  industry 
have  been  aware  of  these  changing  conditions  for  a 
long  time,  steel  makers  as  a  whole  have  not  given  the 
attention  to  the  building  question  that  such  a  poten- 
tially large  outlet  for  tonnage  deserves.  Fifty  years 
ago,  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron  constituted  the  indus- 
try's sole  contribution  to  the  business  of  construction. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  engineers  were  still  experi- 
menting with  vastly  different  materials,  in  vain  efforts 
to  expand  the  usefulness  of  those  materials  beyond 
their  physical  limitations.  Buildings  with  solid  brick 
bearing  walls  were  attempted  to  heights  beyond  the 
crushing  point  of  bricks.  The  Monadnock  Building,  in 
Chicago,  was  achieved  in  one  of  these  experiments  by 
methods  which  to-day  would  be  utterly  prohibitive  in 
cost.  The  building  still  stands  as  an  engineering  mar- 
vel. The  Pulitzer  or  World  Building,  in  New  York, 
has  foundation  walls  13  ft.  thick. 

Hot  rolled  structural  steel  sections  were  at  length 
developed.  With  these,  steel  frames  or  skeletons  of 
buildings  were  erected  so  that  masonry  walls  were  sup- 
ported by  the  steel,  and  each  story  was  a  separate  unit 
so  far  as  the  masonry  was  concerned.  The  10-story 
Tower  Building,  in  lower  Broadway,  recently  razed  to 
make  way  for  a  larger  structure,  was  the  first  steel 
frame  building  of  modern  type,  but  the  famous  Flatiron 


cially  designed  strip  mills  roll  down  these  slabs  grad- 
ually to  strips  of  light  gage,  130  ft.  long  and  ranging 
in  widths  up  to  approximately  17  in. 

These  strips  are  finished  hot  and  coiled.  The  coils, 
when  cold,  are  fed  into  cold-forming  mills  which  pro- 
duce the  steel  lumber  channel  sections.  The  steel  lum- 
ber I-sections  are  produced  by  placing  two  channels 
back  to  back  and  feeding  through  automatic  electric 
spot  welders.  Ends  are  trimmed  with  high  speed  fric- 
tion saws  and  the  shop  coat  of  paint  is  applied  imme- 
diately after  forming  by  dipping  the  sections  into  paint 
vats.  The  steel  for  these  operations,  up  to  the  point 
of  painting,  is  handled  on  a  series  of  roll-tables  and  a 
remarkably  efficient  practice  on  heavy  tonnage  has  been 
established. 

Distribution  of  the  mill-produced  steel  lumber  is 
through  the  same  companies  which  fabricate  and  erect 
heavy  rolled  structural  steel  shapes.  The  steel  lumber 
sections,  shipped  from  the  mill  in  lengths  limited  only 
by  transportation  facilities,  are  cut  to  exact  length  for 
use  by  the  distributer-fabricator.  In  large  buildings  steel 
lumber  sections  pick  up  the  light  loads  of  floors  and 
partitions  and  accumulate  them  to  a  point  where  they 
can  be  more  economically  carried  by  heavy  steel  sec- 
tions. In  small  structures,  like  dwellings,  they  take  the 
place  of  wood  joists  and  studs. 

What  Steel  Offers 

The  steel  industry  now  provides,  for  building  con- 
struction, (a)  heavy  rolled  structural  shapes  capable 
of  carrying  all  heavy  loads  and  stresses  in  a  building, 
(b)  light,  pressed  steel  sections  capable  of  carrying  the 
lighter  loads  and  (c)  expanded  steel  lath  as  a  base  for 
plaster  or  cement  stucco.     With  these  products,  practi- 
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in    the   Plant  of  the  Central    Steel   Co.,    llassillon 
Metal    Lumber   from   Hot   Rolled    Strip   Steel 


Ohio.    Usefl    in    the   Manufacture  of 


cally  every  kind  of  building  can  be  erected  for  which 
there  is  present-day  use. 

In  addition,  the  industry  provides  now,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  cast  iron  columns  and  other  building  prod- 
ucts, wrought  iron  for  fire  escapes,  grills,  pipe,  nails, 
concrete  reinforcing  rods  and  a  host  of  sheet  steel  prod- 
ucts such  as  corrugated  sheets,  ventilators,  door  and 
window  frames,  base  board,  stamped  roofing,  stamped 
ceiling,  etc.  At  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  building  with 
steel,  the  steel  industry  finds  itself  well  equipped  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities  in  the  direction  of  building 
construction  with  the  same  efficiency  with  which  it  took 
over  the  construction  of  ships,  railroad  cars,  wagons 
and  automobiles  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  in- 
dustries in  which  the  use  of  wood  has  become  obsolete. 

The  light  structural  steel  or  steel  lumber  sections 
and  metal  lath  are  leading  the  van  of  this  fine  array 
of  steel  materials  in  the  advancement  of  sales  methods. 
And  much  of  this  work  is  necessary,  if  our  steel  mate- 
rial manufacturing  facilities  are  to  be  built  up  suffi- 
ciently to  take  care  of  the  inevitable  demand.  Sales 
effort  must  carry  the  industry  over  the  period  of  tran- 


sition from  wood  to  steel.  As  an  industry,  steel  has  not 
been  a  good  salesman;  and  nowhere  has  poor  salesman- 
ship been  so  apparent  as  in  the  handling  of  steel  for 
the  building  industry. 

Many  fallacies  exist  in  regard  to  such  points  as  the 
resistance  of  steel  to  fire,  to  corrosion  and  other  de- 
.structive  agencies.  It  was  upon  this  foundation  of  a 
general  misunderstanding  of  steel  that  concrete  stepped 
into  a  prominent  position  in  the  building  industry.  Used 
first  in  sidewalks,  foundations  and  similar  work,  con- 
crete came  finally  to  function  as  structural  building 
material,  displacing  steel  sections  designed  specifically 
for  that  purpose.  This  practice  afforded  outlet  to  the 
steel  industry  only  for  reinforcing  bars,  and  greatly  re- 
duced total  steel  tonnage.  Concrete  columns  and  beams 
came  into  use  and  through  the  adroit  use  of  a  little  steel 
in  the  way  of  bars,  and  the  height  of  concrete  struc- 
tures was  run  up  over  200  ft.  The  early  incomplete  line 
of  steel  building  materials,  and  the  consequent  depend- 
ence of  the  industry  upon  foreign  accessory  materials, 
aided  this  advance  of  concrete.  For  instance,  a  struc- 
tural steel  frame   of  a  large   building  used  masonry 


Light    Steel    Lumber    Floor    Joists    Lsed    in    Conjunction    with 
Rolled   I-Beam   Girders  and   Built-up  Columns.      The  joists   dis- 
tribute the  local  loads  to  the  girders  and  thence  to  the  supporting 
columns 
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walls  and  depended  upon  concrete,  hollow -tile  or  some 
similar  material  to  carry  the  lighter  loads  of  floors 
and  roof. 

Light  steel  lumber  sections  now  remedy  this  con- 
dition. Buildings  are  being  erected  with  heavy  rolled 
steel  frames  and  floors  and  roof  supported  on  steel  lum- 
ber I-sections.  Expanded  steel  lath  spreads  across 
these  steel  floor  joists  and  acts  as  centering  and  rein- 
forcement for  a  thin  s!ab  of  concrete.  Thus  steel  has 
come  back  to  its  original  function  of  serving  as  struc- 
tural material,  and  concrete  is  used  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  provide  additional  fire  resistance.  Re- 
markable economies  arc  being  achieved  in  this  practice. 
Besides  enormously  decreasing  the  dead  weight  of 
buildings,  great  savings  are  made  in  labor.  No  dead 
work  applies  to  steel  construction,  while  in  concrete 
construction  falsework  must  be  built  up  to  form  and 
support  the  concrete  until  it  hardens. 

But  the  larger  sized  fireproof  buildings  represent 
only  a  portion  of  the  outlet  for  steel  to  the  building  in- 
dustry since  the  advent  of  light  steel  lum'ber  sections 
and  expanded  steel  lath.  Steel  joists  and  steel  lath 
now  find  a  market  in  small  commercial  buildings,  where 
the  heavy  rolled  structural  steel  a  few  years  ago  had 
no  market  whatsoever.  Steel  joists  and  steel  lath  are 
used  in  floor  and  roof  construction  in  strictly  masonry 
bearing  wall  buildings  of  two  and  three  stories  in 
height.  In  buildings  of  this  character  the  steel  joist 
tonnage  alone  averages  approximately  200  tons  per 
100,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  surface.  In  the  larger  buildings, 
where  floor  joist  spans  are  usually  greater,  the  steel 
joist  tonnage  will  run  from  275  to  300  tons  per  100,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  surface. 

The  steel  lath  required  for  such  construction  is 
double  the  amount  of  floor  surface  to  be  built,  since 
the  lath  is  used  as  centering  and  reinforcement  for  the 
concrete  slab  on  top  of  the  joists  and  is  also  attached 
to  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  joists  as  a  base  for  ceiling 
plaster.  A  certain  amount  of  heavy  rolled  steel  shapes 
are  required  even  for  these  small  commercial  buildings 
as  lintels,  and  as  supporting  beams  to  break  joist  spans, 
and  some  cast  iron  posts  are  likewise  frequently  used. 
The  general  utility  of  the  steel  lumber  floor  joists 
and  steel  lath  are  causing  them  to  find  market,  also, 
in  construction  of  public  schools,  hotels,  theaters,  apart- 
ments, garages  and  practically  every  type  of  occupancy 
where  the  live  floor  loads  are  not  excessive  and  where, 
a  few  years  ago,  steel  found  no  appreciable  outlet. 

In  cities,  all  buildings  of  these  types  in  certain  zones 
are  required  to  be  constructed  fire-safe  and  some  build- 
ings, like  schools,  theaters,  etc.,  are  often  required  by 
State  laws  to  be  built  fire-safe,  regardless  of  location. 
Thus  the  use  of  combustible  or  wood  materials  gradu- 
ally falls  off  through  enforcement  of  safety  measures, 
leaving  reinforced  concrete  as  the  only  competitor  of 
steel  in  strictly  structural  materials. 

Steel  joists  and  expanded  sheet  steel  lath  are  open- 
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ing  a  market,  also,  among  the  builder?  of  dwelling.*, 
even  to  the  inclusion  of  the  small,  single-family  bunga- 
low. This  field  represents  -the  absolute  base  of  the 
building  construction  industry.  It  has  well  been  said 
that  no  producer  of  building  materials  has  really  in- 
vaded the  building  industry  until  he  has  provided  some- 
thing for  use  in  dwellings.  Normally,  dwelling  con- 
struction outstrips  all  other  types  of  buildings  and  rep- 
resents about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  activity  of  the 
building  industry.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1922  the  Dodge  reports  show  that  37%  per  cent  of  all 
awards  has  been  for  residential  property.  Tne  bar^' 
statement,  made  so  many  times  during  the  last  year, 
of  a  United  States  shortage  of  1,500,000  homes,  gives 
sound  reason  for  the  conjecture  that  residence  con- 
struction will  continue  for  many  years  to  consume  a 
large  portion  of  the  materials  going  into  the  building 
industry. 

It  is  the  function  of  steel  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eliminate  the  hazard  of  fire  in  dwellings  and  its  medium 
for  this  purpose  is  the  light  structural  section  of  steel 
joists  and  steel  studs.  The  preliminary  effort  of  steel 
in  this  direction  should  be  in  furthering  the  practice  of 
building  fire-safe  first  floors.  The  logic  for  this  prac- 
tice is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  major  fire  hazards  of 
the  home  are  located  in  the  basement.  A  large  major- 
ity of  dwelling  fires  originate  either  in  the  basement 
or  in  the  first  floor.  Here  are  located  such  well  known 
fire  hazards  as  furnaces,  hot-water  heaters,  horizontal 
heating  pipes,  coal,  ash  bins  and  frequently  open-flame 
laundry  stoves,  gas  jets,  etc.,  as  well  as  cooking  and 
other  stoves,  open  grates,  etc. 

A  high  measure  of  fire  protection  may  be  secured 
if  a  steel  joist  fire-safe  first  floor  is  spread  across  the 
foundation  walls.  In  this  construction  metal  lath  may 
be  attached  to  the  underside  of  the  steel  joists  and 
plastered,  after  which  the  regular  double  wood  floor 
surface  can  be  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  joists.  Nails  can 
be  driven  right  into  the  webs  of  the  joists.  Another 
practice  is  to  leave  the  joists  exposed  or  open  in  the 
basement  and  to  lay  metal  lath  on  the  top  sides  of  the 
joists,  and  cover  with  a  2-in.  concrete  slab,  enibedding 
wood  screeds  to  which  the  wood  floor  surface  may  be 
nailed.  The  cost  of  this  steel  joist  first  floor  construc- 
tion closely  parallels  the  cost  of  combustible  and  dan- 
gerous wood  joist  floor  construction. 

The  first  principle  of  fire-safe  and  more  permanent 
construction  is  the  elimination  of  cumbustible  and  rap- 
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id'v  deteriorating  materials.  It  follows,  then,  that 
added  advantages  are  secured  through  the  use  of  steel 
joist  <:econd  floors  and  roofs,  steel  stud  partitions  and 
steel  framed  or  solid  masonry  walls.  The  first  installa- 
tion of  steel  lumber  joists  and  studs  was  a  duplex 
dwelling,  built  fifteen  years  ago  at  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y., 
and  originally  designed  for  wood  lumber  structural 
members.  H.  M.  Naugle,  who  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  light  steel  structural  sections,  re-designed  the 
building,  replacing  every  stick  of  wood  shown  on  the 
plans  with  the  steel  lumber  sections. 

This  16-room  building  was  erected  by  the  Taft- 
Howell  Co.,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson.  About  18  tons 
of  steel  lumber  were  used.  The  building  was  started  in 
May  and  finished  in  October.  The  cost  at  that  time 
was  $5,700.  Some  miscalculations  were  made  by  the 
conti-actors  in  their  estimate  of  this  very  first  steel 
frame  dwelling  ever  erected,  but  the  same  contractors 
agreed  to  duplicate  the  house  at  that  time  for  $6,300. 
As  early  as  1912  the  United  States  Government,  recog- 
nizing "the  economy  and  advantages  of  steel  lumber 
construction,  purchased  44  carloads  of  steel  lumber  and 
shipped  it  to  Honolulu,  where  it  was  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  33  16-room  and  eleven  14-room  structures  at 
the  army  barracks  there.  In  these  buildings  the  steel 
lumber  took  the  place  of  all  structural  wood  material. 

The  general  size  of  the  great  building  industry  to 
which  these  various  steel  products  appeal  has  never 
been  accurately  estimated.  No  systematic  record  is 
kept  of  total  building  construction  in  cities,  and 
no  record  at  all  is  kept  of  total  building 
work  on  the  farms.  The  "Statistical  Abstract  of 
United     States"     gives     data     on     building     permits 


issued  in  69  cities,  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  26,000,000,  for  the  year  1920;  the  number  of 
permits  is  set  forth  as  249,368  and  the  total  valuation 
$1,115,1.51,000.  The  Dodge  reports  show^  building  con- 
tracts awarded  in  1919  to  a  valuation  of  $2,077,000,000, 
in  1920  to  a  valuation  of  $1,996,894,000,  in  1921  to  a 
value  of  $2,356,000,000  and  in  eight  months  of  1922  to 
$2,362,872,000.  These  reports  cover  only  27  States  and 
only  to^vns  of  over  3000  population  in  those  States. 
It  appears  safe  to  estimate  that  our  annual  building 
construction  amounts  to  something  well  over  two  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  In  King's  "Wealth  and  In- 
come of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  the  total  in- 
come of  the  people  of  the  country  is  set  at  18  billions 
of  dollars  in  1900  and  31%  billions  of  dollars  in  1910. 
Estimates  for  1920  have  run  as  high  as  55  billions  of 
dollars. 

But  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
building  industry  in  the  general  commercial  activity 
of  the  nation  is  of  slight  importance.  Certainly  it  is  vast 
and  assuredly  it  now  presents  for  the  steel  industry, 
with  its  fine  line  of  steel  materials,  an  enormous  outlet 
for  tonnage. 

So  far  the  record  of  steel  in  building  construction 
is  practically  flawless.  It  is  popularly  known  to  possess 
an  enviable  line  of  virtues,  the  chief  of  w-hich  lies  in 
the  fact  that  steel  is  a  definitely  known  and  uniform 
quantity.  There  is  little  or  no  guess  work  about  build- 
ing with  steel.  Factors  of  safety  in  all  the  steel  prod- 
ucts are  large  and  definite.  The  performance,  particu- 
larly, of  the  heavy  rolled  shapes  and  the  steel  lumber 
sections  has  set  the  building  industry's  standard  for 
long  life,  economy  and  general  reliability. 


Casti 


Aluminum  Bronze  for  French 
Coinage* 


The  French  Government  has  decided  to  replace  the 
paper  money  notes  at  present  in  circulation  with  small, 
golden-like  coins  of  aluminum  bronze. 

In  1909  the  French  Ministry  of  France  set  up  a  Com- 
mission to  propose  a  likely  metal  to  replace  the  old  coins 
then  in  existence.  This  commission  asked  an  engineer 
who  specialized  in  the  question  of  alloys,  P.  H.  Gaston 
Durville,  to  prepare  bronzes  of  aluminum  which  should 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  metal  of  Sainte- 
Claire  Deviile,  who  experimented  half  a  century  ago, 
calling  it  French  metal. 

M.  Durville  is  now  preparing  homogeneous  ingots 
possessing  a  greenish-gold  color,  which  can  be  polished 
as  well  as  the  hardest  steels.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties to  be  faced  was  the  inclusion  of  slags,  air  bub- 
bles and  other  oxidized  bodies  when  pouring  the  ingots. 
To  overcome  this,  M.  Durville  invented  and  patented, 
in  1913,  the  apparatus  illustrated.  It  is  composed  of 
an  ingot  mold  and  a  pocket  or  ladle  rigidly  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  communicating  canal.  These 
three  elements  are  kept  in   a   straight  line,  once  they 


•Prom  Engineer,  London. 


are  brought  together.  The  ladle  and  the  canal  are  lined 
with  a  refractory  material. 

At  the  factory  at  Mouy-Bury,  where  the  Alloy  and 
Forgeable  Bronze  Company  employs  the  Durville 
method,  the  alloy  is  melted  in  a  crucible,  its  free  sur- 
face oxidizes  and  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of 
alumina,  which  protects  the  parts  of  the  bath  below  it 
from  further  oxidation.  Once  the  alloy  is  melted,  the 
pouring  must  be  effected  without  the  slightest  agita- 
tion. 

From  the  crucible  the  alloy  is  poured  into  the  ladle, 
which  is  then  rapidly  attached  to  the  ingot  mold.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  then  tilted,  as  shown  successively 
in  Figs.  1  to  6,  and  the  molten  mass  flows  gently  from 
the  ladle  into  the  four  compartments  into  which  the 
ingot  mold  is  divided.  As  will  be  seen,  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  bronze  is  kept  horizontal  throughout  the 
operation.  The  alloy  occupies  successive  positions 
without  the  least  jerk,  until  it  arrives  in  the  ingot 
mold,  where  it  solidifies.  Its  passage  from  one  to  the 
other  is  accomplished  gently  and  evenly,  in  spite  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow.  As  soon  as  solidification  has 
taken  place  the  ingots  are  withdrawn. 

The  aluminum  bronze  leaves  the  factory  in  the 
form  of  rectangular  plates,  each  one  weighing  60  to  70 
kilos  (130  to  150  lb.),  which  are  then  reduced  to  strips 
from  which  the  coin  blanks  are  stamped. 


Six  Successiva  Positions  in   Transferring  the  Molten  Metal   from  the  Ladle   into  the   Ingot  Mold, 
by  an  intermediate  section  which  acts  as  a  runner 


The  two  are  joined 
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Self-Fitting  and  Cutting  Keys  . 

Self-fitting  keys  known  under  the  trade  name  of 
Keytite,  which  by  being  driven  into  the  keyway  cut 
their  own  seats,  and  intended  to  save  hand  fitting  as 
in  the  case  of  the  usual  square  keys,  are  being  offered 
by  Smith  &  Serrell,  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  keys  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. A  tough  chisel  stock  is  used  and  ground  to 
a  size  slightly  larger  than  the  nominal  keyway  width. 
.\  cutting  edge  and  chip  recess  are  provided  near  the 
front  end  of  the  key,  and  ahead  of  these  there  is  a 
pilot  which  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  nominal  keyway 
width.  To  install  the  key,  the  pilot  is  entered  first  with 
the  cutting  edge  at  the  side,  the  key  then  being  driven 
home  with  a  hammer  or  a  sledge,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  key. 

The  cutting  edge  cuts  the  keyway  to  fit  the  key 
body,  the  job  being  done,  it  is  said,  in  a  fraction  of  the 


to  $49,825,000,  or  15  per  cent;  business  buildings,  $38^ 
122,000,  or  12  per  cent;  and  educational  buildings, 
$32,055,000,  or  10  per  cent. 

Contemplated  new  work  reported  during  the  month 
amounted  to  $371,249,000. 


The  Cutting  Kdges  Cut  the  Keyway  to  Fit  the 

Key  Body.     Chip  recess  and  pilot  are  shown  at 

left  end  of  key 

time  necessary  to  hand  fit  a  key.  The  cut  fit  is  tight, 
yet  not  too  tight  to  burst  a  hub.  Oversized  keys  refit 
old  keyways  quickly  and  thus  may  serve  to  keep  im- 
portant  machines   in   operation. 

In  the  larger  sizes  cutting  edges  may  be  provided 
on  both  sides  and  when  it  is  desired  to  fit  top  and 
bottom  as  well  as  on  the  sides,  a  cutting  edge  is  also 
provided  at  the  top.  Gib  keys  and  other  modifications, 
incorporating  the  self-fitting  feature,  can  be  furnished 
as  required.  Keys  with  heads  are  available  for  places 
where  headless  keys  cannot  be  drifted  out,  and  many 
of  the  larger  sizes  can  be  provided  with  a  hole  tapped 
in  the  end  permitting  the  key  to  be  pulled  out  by  a 
bolt.  Taper  keys,  with  or  without  heads,  are  avail- 
able, although  top  and  side  self-fitting  keys  are  recom- 
mended on  heavy  duty  work  where  it  is  desired  that 
the  key  fit  top  and  bottom  as  well  as  sideways. 


August  Construction  Ahead  of  Last  Year 

Building  contracts  awarded  in  the  27  Northeastern 
States  during  August  amounted  to  $322,007,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  This  figure  was  46 
per  cent  over  that  of  August,  1921,  and  only  8  per 
cent  under  that  of  July,  1922.  A  seasonal  decline 
set  in  after  four  months  of  unprecedented  activity  and 
the  decline  is  slight. 

The  August  figures  brought  the  total  for  the  year 
to  date  up  to  $2,362,872,000,  which  is  not  only  the 
largest  figure  for  the  first  eight  months  of  any  year, 
but  is  greater  by  $7,000,000  than  the  total  for  the  en- 
tire year  1921.  Comparing  this  year  with  1921  on  the 
eight  months'  basis,  the  year  is  58  per  cent  ahead. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  August  statistical 
statement  is  the  increase  in  industrial  plant  construc- 
tion, which  amounted  to  $67,373,000,  or  21  per  cent  of 
the  month's  total.  This  is  the  largest  monthly  figure 
for  this  class  since  March,  1920.  One  project  accounted 
for  $35,000,000  of  this  large  total,  the  by-product  coke 
plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  near  Pittsburgh.  Even 
omitting  this  large  single  project,  the  remaining  amount 
is  greater  than  any  monthly  total  since  November,  1920. 

Residential  building  still  maintains  the  lead  in  Au- 
gust, with  $100,882,000  worth  of  contracts,  or  31  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Residences  for  the  eight  months 
amounted  to  $887,250,000,  or  37%  per  cent  of  the 
total,  against  40  per  cent  for  the  first  si.\  months  of  the 
year,  a  slackening  in  this  item  having  occurred  since 
July  1.    Public  works  and  utilities  in  August  amounted 


Business   Conditions   Still   Sound 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  industry,  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  month 
of  July  lay  stress  upon  the  comparison  with  July  of 
last  year  rather  than  with  June,  1922.  The  belief  is 
expressed  that  the  very  serious  labor  difficulties  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  would  under  many  conditions 
have  completely  demoralized  business.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  real  progress  has  been  made  in  many  lines. 
Thus,  the  shipment  of  iron  ore  through  the  "Soo  Canal" 
in  July  was  35  per  cent  greater  than  in  June  and  was 
more  than  double  the  figure  for  July,  1921.  The  output 
of  crude  petroleum,  more  than  46,500,000  barrels,  was 
2  per  cent  greater  than  in  June  and,  with  the  exception 
of  last  March,  shows  the  greatest  total  in  our  history. 
Consumption  of  petroleum,  exceeding  51,000,000  bar- 
rels, is  the  highest  for  any  month  on  record. 

Production  of  sheets — blue,  black  and  galvanized — ■ 
fell  off  from  86.4  per  cent  of  capacity  in  June  to  72.7 
per  cent  in  July.  Both  may  be  compared  with  19.7  per 
cent  in  July,  1921.  Shipment  of  steel  barrels  dropped 
from  267,000  in  June  to  221,000  in  July,  against  96,750 
in  July,  1921.  Building  costs  increased  in  July  to  173 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  figure,  against  170  per  cent  in 
June.  These  compare  with  204  per  cent  in  July,  1921. 
The  total  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States,  held  out- 
side the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
decreased  from  $4,376,000,000  in  June  to  $4,337,000,000 
in  July,  the  figure  in  July,  1921,  having  been  $4,866,- 
000,000.  The  latest  figure  represents  $39.47  per  head 
of  population. 


Clutch  and  Brake  for  Tumbling  Mills 

A  combination  clutch  and  brake  mechanism  for 
tumbling  mills  arranged  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  and  intended  to  contribute  to  the  safe 
operation  of  the  mills,  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111. 

With  this  mechanism  a  loaded  mill  can  be  brought 
to  rest  at  the  proper  point  for  unloading,  and  without 


Combination    Clutch    and    Urake    for    Tumbling 
Mills.     Control   is  by  the  hand  lever  shown 

loss  of  time.  Holding  the  mill  in  place  by  a  wood  prop 
or  a  bolt  thrust  into  the  gearing,  as  commonly  done,  is 
always  dangerous.  With  the  combination  clutch  and 
brake  it  is  impossible  for  the  barrel  to  turn  after  the 
brake  is  set,  even  though  the  barrel  is  unequally  loaded. 
It  is  designed  as  a  simple  and  fool-proof  device  and 
is  controlled  by  a  hand  lever,  the  shifting  of  which 
toward  the  mill  engages  the  clutch  and  starts  the  mill. 
To  stop  the  mill,  the  lever  is  moved  in  reverse  direc- 
tion, passing  through  neutral  to  the  braking  position. 
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NEW  THREAD  SNAP  GAGE 


Ga"es     by     Sigbt     and    Touch — lutercliangeablc 

Kotatable  Gaging  Elements  Used — Lasting 

Accuracy  a  Feature 

A  new  type  of  adjustable  thread  snap  gage,  in- 
tended to  afford  a  proper-  "feel"  of  the  dimension,  and 
an  unobstructed  view  for  "seeing"  the  elements  of  a 
screw  thread,  singly  or  collectively,  and  which  may  be 
used  either  as  a  working  or  an  inspection  gage,  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Johnson  Gage 
Works,  Hartford.  By  elements  of  a  screw  thread  is 
meant  size,  lead,  form,  roundness  and  straightness. 

An  advantage  of  the  snap  gage  is  that  the  sense 
of  sight  as  well  as  that  of  feeling  may  be  used  in  check- 
ing up  the  piece  being  inspected.  The  relation  between 
the  gaging  elements  and  the  piece  can  be  determined 
because  light  passes  through  a  very  small  opening  and 
is  shut  out  entirely  where  contact  ha.s 
been  effected.  The  principles  used  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  these 
gages  vary,  the  instrument  illustrated 
being  a  recent  contribution  to  gages  of 
this  type. 

Among  the  claims  for  the  new  gage 
are  that  its  accuracy  is  permanent  and 
its  adjustment  simple  and  positive.  It 
incorporates  a  "go"  and  "not  go"  limit. 
and  gages  single,  double,  left  and  right- 
hand  threads.  The  three  styles  avail- 
able are  shown  in  the  accompanying- 
illustration.  In  style  A,  which  is  for 
general  use  except  where  a  lead  check 
of  length  is  necessary  or  in  pitches 
coarser  than  10,  the  gage  elements  are 
approximately  %  in.  long.  In  style  B- 
the  gaging  elements  are  about  1  in. 
long.  Style  C  is  for  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
sizes  from  No.  0  to  No.  12,  inclusive. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  illustra- 
tions that  the  gages  employ  rotatably 
mounted  circular  gaging  elements,  or 
rolls.  The  advantage  of  this  principle 
of  construction,  as  explained  by  the 
makers,  is  that  the  circular  element 
gives  a  line  contact,  affording  a  proper 
"feel"  of  the  dimension  and  an  unob- 
structed view  for  "seeing"  the  elements 
of  the  screw  thread.  In  rotating,  fric- 
tion and  wear  is  comparatively  eliminated,  serving  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  gage. 

Two  sets  of  gaging  rolls  are  provided,  the  outer 
rolls  being  the  "Go"  set  and  the  inner  the  "Not  Go" 


set.  The  annular  ribs  of  the  rolls  are  the  same  in 
foi-m  as  the  thread  to  be  inspected,  and  these  ribs  are 
spaced  to  project  between  every  second  thread.  Func- 
tioning without  relation  to  the  helix  angle  of  the 
thread,  the  gage  may  be  used  on  left  and  right  hand, 
single  or  double  threads.  By  using  one  rib  of  the 
gaging  element  the  pitch  diameter  of  the  thread  can 
be  accurately  determined.  By  using  the  entire  length 
of  the  rolls  the  form  of  the  thread  and  the  lead  can 
be  determined  at  a  glance,  and  also  the  presence  of  any 
taper  detected.  A  staggered  thread  or  one  that  is  out 
of  round  can  be  detected  by  rotating  the  piece  while  it 
is  engaged.  Another  feature  is  that  the  gaging  ele- 
ments are  interchangeable  and  threads  of  the  same 
diameter  but  different  pitch  can  be  inspected  with  the 
same  gage.  Work  cannot  be  cramped  between  the  gag- 
ing rolls. 

Adjustment  of  the  rolls  is  by  rotating  the  eccentric 
bushings  on  which  they  are  mounted,  the  total  adjust- 
ment being  0.040  in.     The  gage  is  set  to  a  soft  master 


.\djustabl6  Thread    Snap  Gages.      The    larger    gage    is   style    B    and    the   one 

within  it  style  A.     Style  C  is  shown  at  upper  left.     Details  at  lower  left  belong 

to  style  B.     The  gage  in  use  is  shown  in  the  insert 


or  setting  plug  and  after  being  set  the  adjustment  is 
locked  by  a  binding  screw.  A  soft  plug  may  be  used 
in  the  place  of  a  hardened  and  ground  sizer,  because,  It 
is  claimed,  there  is  no  wear  in  the  setting  process. 


Number  of  Employees  Decreased 

Washington,  Sept.  12.  —  The  unsettled  industrial 
situation  is  held  by  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice to  be  largely  responsible  for  a  decrease  of  1.381 
employees  in  the  aggregate  number  employed  during 
the  month  ending  Aug.  31,  as  reported  by  1428  concerns 
usually  employing  more  than  500  workers  each.  The 
decrease  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  under  July  was 
only  270,  while  for  metals  and  metal  products  other 
than  iron  and  steel  the  decrease  was  2048.  Other  de- 
creases were:  Vehicles  for  land  transportation,  3676; 
food  and  kindred  products,  1895 ;  paper  and  printing, 
636;  miscellaneous,  603;  lumber  and  its  manufacture, 
571;  textiles  and  their  products,  292,  and  liquor  and 
beverages,  18.  The  greatest  increase,  3941,  was  made 
by  the  chemical  industry.  Other  increases  were: 
Leather  and  its  finished  products,  2244;  stone,  clay  and 
glass  products,  1205;  railroad  repair  shops,  900;  to- 
bacco, 268. 

The  showing  was  better  than  many  had  expected 
in  view  of  the  rail  and  fuel  situation.  The  report  says 
that  building  operations  are  satisfactorily  increasing 
employment.  It  is  pointed  out  that  some  industries  are 
suffering  from  a  labor  shortage,  this  including  iron  and 


steel,  but  that  the  harvesting  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  which 
will  cause  a  surplus  of  labor.  The  demand  for  labor 
in  those  States,  however,  indicates  this  surplus  will  be 
readily  absorbed.  A  .strong  trend  toward  increased  em- 
ployment in  face  of  many  obstacles,  it  is  declared,  sig- 
nifies a  progressve  march  toward  stabilization  of  in- 
dustry. 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  according  to 
information  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
French  exports  of  iron  ore  reached  4,328,455  metric 
tons  as  against  2,666,428  tons  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1921.  The  exports  of  iron  ore  from  one  period 
to  another  increased,  especially  for  Germany  (1,160,058 
tons  against  505,702  tons).  They  remain  stationary 
for  Belgium  and  show  an  increase  for  the  Saar  and 
the  Netherlands. 


The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association  re- 
sumed its  monthly  meetings  Wednesday  evening,  Sept. 
13,  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia.  A  part 
of  the  program  was  a  memorial  service  for  the  late 
Thomas  Devlin,  who  was  president  of  the  association 
for  15  years. 
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-AUGUST  STEEL  OUTPUT 

Ii.-ot    Production    Rate     About     30,273,900 

Tons  Per  Year — Daily  Output  15.360 

Tons  Less  Than  in  July 

According  to  the  steel  ingot  statistics,  as  collected 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  30  com- 
panies, which  in  1921  made  87.50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
had  an  output  in  August  of  2,214,582  gross  tons.  This 
compares  with  2,487,104  tons  in  July  and  is  a  decline 
of  272,522  tons. 

On  the  assumption  that  companies  reporting  are 
supplying  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  as  they  did 
last  year,  the  output  for  the  26  working  days  of  August 
was  about  2,530,900  tons  or  97,340  tons  per  day.  The 
July  production  on  the  same  basis  was  about  2,842,400 
tons  or  appro.\imately  113,700  tons  per  day.  The 
August  output  was  at  the  rate  of  about  30,273,900  tons 
per  year;  in  July  it  was  about  35,360,000  tons  and  in 
June  about  36,000,000  tons  per  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute since  January,  1921,  follow  in  gross  tons: 

Open-  ..^11 

Moiith.s  Hearth  Bessem.r  Other  Total 

January,    1921    1,591,281  608,276  3,629  2,203,186 

February    1.29.5,863  450,818  2,796  1,749,477 

March     1,175,591  392,983  2,404  1,570,978 

April    1.000,053  211,755  2,150  1,213,958 

May     1,047,810  216,497  1,543  1,265,850 

.June    808,286  193.644  1,476  1,003,406 

July     689,489  113,312  575  803,376 

August    915,334  221,116  1.621  1,138,071 

Total — 8   months..    8,523,707     2,408,401     16,194      10,948,302 

September    908,381  265.152  1,207  1,174.740 

October    1.269.945  345,837  1.028  1,616,810 

.November    1,294,371  363,912  1.718  1,660,001 

December     1,129.174  296,380  1,539  1,427.093 

Total — Wholeyr..  .13,125,578      3,679,682      21,686      16,826,946 

.January,    1922    1,260,809  331,851  822  1,593,482 

February    1,395,835  348,571  616  1.745,022 

March     1,918,570  451,386  795  2.370,751 

April     1,997,465  445,939  1,109  2,444,513 

May     2,214,774  494,893  1,474  2,711,141 

•func    2,143,708  487,851  2.918  2,634.477 

July     2,020.572  464,047  2,485  2,487,104 

August    1.807.310  404,379  2,893  2,214,582 

Total — 8   months.  .14,759,043      3.428.917      13.112      18,201,072 

The   August  daily   estimated    output   of  97,340   tons 

compares   with   70,019    tons    per   day    in   January    and 

with  114,717  tons  per  day  in  May. 


.  .  ..tl''""?^  Increase  in  Imports  of  Iron  Ore 

':ton,  Sept.  12. — Incoming  shipments  of 
WASHiNt^  -ly  of  this  year  totaled  166,711  tons  and 
iron  oiv  for  .lit,  '  ^nths  period  ending  with  July,  1922, 
for  the  seven  m(r«cts  tons.  These  figures  compare  with 
aggregated  374,407Vust  .  1921,  and  266,186  tons  for  the 
70,040  tons  for  July";  ,  Doujig  with  July,  1921.  The  in- 
seven-month  period  enai^ugud  partly  to  the  lower  freight 
crease  in  imports  is  ascribei  1922.  bipments  than  applied 
rates  that  prevailed  on  import  srecedei.however,  the  rates 
to  domestic  shipments.  Since  July,  . 
have  become  equalized.  '  for  l 

Import  figures  follow:  +•   oni.n  Month.s 

seveny  y"''i5|, 

July.  1922,  j^e  tfons 

Imported  from         Gross  Tons       Total  Value  Grossn  tlV!9 

fP^'n    4.S91  $36,006  20,8i 

a-a  •::::;:::;:: '^'^l^?         "^ly         ^^Jl^tai 

Cuba 56,275  22.5  10*  133572 

Other,  countries 50,300  296,250  93!997     ', 


3526  tons  of  black  steel*sheets,  3101  tons  of  galvanized 
sheets,  2369  tons  of  steer  rails  and  1899  tons  of  hoops, 
bands  and  strip  steel. 

Japan,  with  37,585  tons,  was  the  second  largest 
customer  for  American  iron  and  steel.  Nearly  half  of 
this  amount  (16,886  tons)  was  steel  rails.  There  were 
8153  tons  of  black  steel  sheets,  1339  tons  of  tin  plate 
and  terne  plate,  1330  tons  of  rail  fastenings,  switches, 
frogs,  etc.,  1284  tons  of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods, 
1210  tons  of  unfabricated  structural  steel  and  2746 
tons   of   scrap. 


Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  shows  5,950,105  tons  of  unfilled  business 
on  its  books  as  of  Aug.  31,  or  173,944  tons  mora  than 
reported  on  the  books  July  31.  This  increase  compares 
with  increases  of  140,630  tons  in  July,  381,303  tons  in 
June,  157,315  tons  in  May,  602,765  tons  in  April  and 
353,079  tons  in  March,  and  with  decreases  of  100,609 
tons  in  February  and  26,736  tons  in  January.  The 
Corporation  on  Aug.  31,  last,  had  1,681,691  tons  more 
of  unfilled  business  on  its  books  than  it  did  on  Jan.  1, 
and  1,418,179  tons  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
largest  amount  for  any  previous  time  since  March, 
1921,  when  6,284,765  tons  remained  unfilled.  Follow- 
ing is  the  unfilled  tonnage  as  reported  bv  months  since 
January,   1920: 

1922  1921  1920 

Jan.      31 4.241.678  7.573.164  9.285,441 

Feb.      28 4.141,069  6,933,867  9,502,081 

Mar.     31 4.494.148  6,284,760  9.892,075 

Apr.      30 5.096,913  5.845.224  10.359.747 

May     31 5,254,228  5,482,487  10.940.465 

June     30 5.635,531  5,117,868  10.978,817 

July  31 5,776,161  4.830,324  11,118.468 

Aug.  31 5,950,105  4,531,926  10,805,038 

Sent.  30 4.560,670  10,374,804 

Oct.  31 4.286,829  9.836,852 

Nov,  30 4,250,542  9,021.481 

Dec.  31 4.26S.414  8.148,122 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April  30, 
1917,  when  it  was  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on 
Dec.  31,  1910,  at  2,605,747. 


Lake  Iron  Ore  Shipments  in  August 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  August  were  much  larger  than  those  in  August, 
1921.  This  year  there  were  9,016,426  gross  tons  which 
compares  with  4,329,158  tons  in  August,  1921.  This  in- 
crease over  last  year  was  therefore  4,687,268  tons  or 
108.27  per  cent.  The  totals  by  ports,  with  season  ship- 
ments and  a  comparison  with   1921,  are  given  below: 

August,  August,  To  Sept.  1,  To  Sept.  1. 

1922  1921              1922              1921 

E.scanaha     900,975  309,111  2,505,103         758,173 

Marquette     465,380  129,691  1.314,145         263,105 

Ashland     1,134,577  468,283  3,713,633  1,429.308 

Superior    2.338.080  917.693  6.703.043  3,508,928 

Duluth     2,896.979  1,833,247  8.023.724  6.472,640 

Two    Harbors    ..    1,280.435  671,133  4,050.289  2.315,918 


Total    9,016,426      4,329,158   26.309.939   14.748,072 

The  increase  in  season  shipments  to  Sept.  1,  1922 
has  been  11,561,867  tons  or  78.39  per  cent  as  compared 
with  a  decrease  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  of 
20,601,802  tons  or  58.27  per  cent. 

Of  the  season's  total  to  Sept.  1,  the  Great  Northern 
dock  contributed  22.90  per  cent  as  against  21.92  per 
cent  a  year  ago.  Duluth  is  credited  this  year  with 
30.49  per  cent  of  this  season's  total  as  compared  with 
43.89  per  cent  a  year  ago. 


Inland  Steel  Co.  Plans 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  supple- 
menting the  general  statistics  covering  exports  as  pub- 
lished on  page  602,  Sept.  7,  show  the  composition  of 
the  shipments  to  various  countries.  Thus,  of  Canada's 
July  purcha-ses,  aggregating  48,010  tons,  no  less  than 
8630  tons  consisted  of  semi-finished  material  in  the 
shape  of  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  sheet  bar  and  skelp. 
Iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods,  other  than  wire  rods,  pro- 
vided the  next  largest  group,  amounting  to  6427  tons. 
Structural  shapes,  not  fabricated,  accounted  for  5780 
tons.     There  were  3808  tons  of  iron  and  steel  plates, 


The  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  filed  two  plans  for  record 
in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  at  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
lo.covering  1200  acres  of  land  east  of  Gary.  Ind.  The 
or  ompany  has  been  purchasing  land  on  the  shore  of 
<5ilwake  Michigan,  just  east  of  Gary,  for  three  years,  and 
L)ra  ow  owns  two  miles  of  lake  front.  No  plans  for  the 
rbrauvelopment  of  the  property  have  yet  been  announced, 
d<  ht  with  the  final  consummation  of  the  merger  with 
bii  c.e  Midvale  and  Republic  companies,  it  is  likely  that  a 
thiiwaistruction  program  will  be  launched.  At  the  Indiana 
co/y  sirbor  plant  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  there  is  little  room 
Hapn,  t  for  expansion, 
leff 


Electric  Steel  Production  of  the  World 

Record  of  the  Leading  Countries  from  1913  to  1921 — 

Post-\i  ar  and  Present  Conditions — Pig 

Iron  from  Electric  Furnaces 

BY  EDWIN  F.  CONE 


THE  world's  production  of  steel  in  electric  furnaces, 
as  represented  by  the  leading  producing  coun- 
tries, was  partly  covered  by  an  article  contributed 
ty  the  author  to  The  Iron  Age  of  Dec.  25,  1919,  en- 
titled "World's  Output  of  Electric  Steel  and  Pig  Iron." 
It  is  now  possible  to  cover  the  years  1919  and  1920  and 
much  of  the  1921  production. 

E.xcept  in  two  or  three  countries  practically  no  elec- 
tric steel  was  made  prior  to  1913.  In  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  France,  particularly  the  latter  two,  elec- 
tric furnaces  were  making  steel  as  early  as  1908  and 
1909.  The  industry,  however,  did  not  attain  any  mag- 
nitude until  1913.  In  that  year  Germany  was  its 
acknowledged  leader. 


1921,  has  varied  with  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
each  country.  Data  for  the  German  speaking  countries 
are  not  yet  available,  but  assuming  them  to  have  been 
proportionate  to  those  in  other  countries,  the  total  for 
each  of  the  three  years  present  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  the  years  preceding  1919. 

Despite  the  falling  off,  however,  the  showing  is  a 
good  one.  The  1919  total  for  six  countries  is  larger 
than  the  1916  total  for  eight  nations.  The  1920  total 
for  six  countries,  assuming  Germany  to  have  made  as 
much  as  in  1919,  exceeds  the  1917  output  for  eight.  In 
1921,  the  year  of  world-wide  depression  and  strikes, 
probably  over  425,000  tons  was  produced  by  the  six 
countries  including  Germany,  or  a  figure  nearly  equal 


Table  1. — Output  of  Electric  Steel  Ingots  and  Castings  in  the  Leading  Countries  in  Tons 

1913               1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920 

fiiited    States    30,180  69.412  168.918  304.543  511,364  384.452  502.152 

Germany    88.256  131.579  190.036  219,700  240,037  55.382                

Great   Britain    None  22,000  46,709  98,592  115,448  77.000  89.100 

Canada    None  '5,625  19,639  50,467  119,130  15,502  28,301 

Austria-Hun^arv    26,837  23,895  47.247  47,152  41,163                .... 

France    21.124  21.000  44.429  54.031  58.222  42,a59  o8,080 

Italv  22,387  22.376  36.948  140,000  89,000  flOO.OOO 

Sweden';;!;.;;; ; 2,276              2,137  6,648  10,664  tl5,000                

Total     168,673  298.085  546.002  822,097  1,140.364  663,895  777,633 

•61  tons  in  1914.     fEstimated. 


1921 
169.499 


24,457 
tl40,000 


Due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  war,  the  electric  furnace 
industry  of  all  these  countries  expanded  until  the  peak 
was  reached  in  1918,  when  over  1,140,000  tons  was  pro- 
duced against  only  168,600  tons  in  1913.  In  this  period, 
however,  the  United  States  gradually  displaced  Ger- 
many from  the  lead,  with  an  output  in  1918  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  seven  other  countries  combined. 

The  expansion  up  to  and  including  1918  varied  with 
each  year.  The  total  output  in  191.5  was  about  80  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1913,  while  in  1916  it  was  about 
90  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915.  From  1916  to  1917 
the  increase  was  about  50  per  cent,  and  from  1917  to 
1918  the  expansion  was  about  40  per  cent. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  growth  of  this 
industry  up  to  1919  is  the  relative  progress  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  In  1913  Germany  pro- 
duced over  50  per  cent  of  all  the  electric  steel  then 
made.  Although  the  United  States  ranked  second  in 
that  year,  the  industry  had  only  just  started.  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  were  credited  with  close  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  world's  output  in  1913.  But  by  191S 
the  situation  had  radically  changed.  Although  Ger- 
many had  increased  its  electric  furnace  production 
about  2%  times,  the  United  States  output  had  expanded 
17  fold,  easily  leading  all  nations.  Its  output  was  not 
only  twice  the  two  so-called  Central  Powers,  but  it  was 
not  far  from  half  of  the  total  of  all  the  producing 
countries. 

Another  feature  of  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try up  to  1919  was  the  rapid  growth  of  the  British  and 
Canadian  production.  In  1913  there  is  no  record  of  any 
such  industry  in  those  countries,  but  in  the  four  years 
1915  to  1918  inclusive,  this  British  industry  had  ex- 
panded five  fold  and  the  Canadian  about  21  fold. 

The  progress  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  read- 
iustment  period   since  the  war,   or  in    1919,   1920  and 
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to  the  output  of  1913  and  1915  combined.     This  is  no 
insignificant  achievement. 

American  Record  Since  the  War 
In  the  United  States  the  course  of  the  electric  steel 
industry  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  discussed  at 
various  times  in  the  columns  of  The  Ikon  Age.  In 
each  of  the  last  three  years  the  output  has  been  large, 
nearly  reaching  in  1920  the  second  output  in  1918. 
Even  in  the  disastrous  year  of  1921,  the  total  of  169,499 
tons  was  over  five  times  the  1913  production  and  in 
excess  of  the  world's  total  at  that  time.  Even  in  new 
furnace  installations,  1921  showed  a  net  gain  of  about 
9  per  cent  over  1920. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  1921  record,  how- 
ever, were  the  large  increase  in  electric  steel  castings 
and  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  output  of  electric  alloy 
castings.  The  following  table  reveals  this  in  gross 
tons: 


Total 
Electric 

Steel 

1913 30,180 

1916 168,918 

191S 511,364 

1920 502,152 

1921 169,499 


Total 

Total 

Electric 

Electric 

Steel 

Alloy  Steel 

Castings 

Castings 

9,207 

443 

42,870 

926 

108.296 

3.076 

155,196 

11.710 

85,095 

10,084 

The  broad  expansion  in  the  electric  steel  casting 
industry  is  evident  from  these  figures,  the  progressive 
increase  having  been  very  large  since  1913 — reaching 
the  maximum  in  1921  at  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
electric  steel  production.  Still  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  last  year,  of  the  total  output  of  electric  alloy 
steel  ingots  and  castings,  15.9  per  cent  was  alloy  cast- 
ings. In  1920  this  proportion  was  6.50  per  cent  and 
in  1917  and  1918  only  about  1  per  cent.  The  broader 
use  of  electric  alloy  castings,  in  some  industries  as  sub- 
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stitutes  for  forgings,  is  the  explanation.     The  trend  of  has   remained   largely  stationary   so   far   as  output   is 

the  American  electric  steel   industry  in   1921  .demon-  concerned.     There  was  a  decided  drop  in  1919  with  a 

strated  the  firm  hold  of  the  electi-ic  furnace  in  the  steel  moderate  increase  in  the  post-war  boom  of  1920.     The 

foundry.  interesting  feature  has  been  the  marked  proportionate 

Broad  Expansion   in   Italy  increase  in  electric   steel   castings,   shown  by   the  fol- 

_,          ,  i      ,.        r     .            „„  *v,<>  nfVior  olpctrii>  lowing  table  in  gross  tons: 

The  outstandmg  feature   among  the  otner  eiecirit  ,n^n  ^u       ■     ^          ,.     i         ^-            .     .             .^  ^ 

steel   producing  countries   has  been   Italy.     As   shown  I"   1919  the  eectr.c  steel  casting  output  was  43.6 

by  Table  1,  the  Italian  electric  steel  industry  has  risen  P^r  cent  of  the  total;  m  1921  this  had  expanded  to  83.2 

from  a  relatively  low  position  six  or  seven  years  ago      „ , , „„„„„„ , ^ 

to  a  commanding  one  at  present  or  second  last  year  to  -          T^tal               ^otal               Total 

the   United   States.     Reliable  data   indicate  that  there  Electric           E.^ectric           E^ectnc^ 

are  at  least  180  electric  furnaces  in  the  Italian  steel  1919., 15..502  8,741  6.761 

...  1     on    4-^     or^  t^n    .fill-  iJ^l ID. 0^9  ^.obU  lo,9s4 

industry,   among  which  are   several   20   to   Z.)-ton  lur-      ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

naces  and  about  23  furnaces  of  the  15  ton  capacity.     A 

large  number  of  them   are  the   Heroult  type,  but  the  per  cent,  a  still  more  striking  example  of  the  growth 

rapid  introduction  of  the  Fiat  and  other  Italian  types  of  the  electric  steel  casting  industry. 

is  a  feature.  German  Electric  Steel 


British   I'ost-War  Progress 

British  data  recently  published  call  attention  to  the 
considerable  expansion  in  number  and  size  of  the  elec- 
tric furnaces  since  1914.  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  and  size  of  such  furnaces  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  beginning  of  1922: 


Number  of      Capacity  per 
Unit  Capacity  Furnaces       Charge,  Tons 

5  cwt 1  0-.25 

6  cwt 1  0.30 

%  ton 15  7.50 

18^  cwt 2  1.80 

1  ton 5  5.00 

IVi  tons 1  „l-2o 

ly' tons 19  28.50 

2  tons 20  40.00 

21/.  tons 3  7.50 

3  tons 18  54.00 

3  y.  tons 6  21.00 

4  tons 5  20.00 

5  tons 3  15.00 

6  tons 11  66.00 

7  tons 10  70.00 

7V.  tons 2  15.00 

10      tons 8  80.00 

15      tons 2  30.00 

20      tons 1  20.00 

Miscellaneous    (estimated    at    I'A 

tons)     15  22.50 


The  data  also  show  that  IG  companies  had  some 
21  electric  furnaces  in  their  equipment  during  1914 
and  that  this  score  of  furnaces  ranged  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  1  to.  3%  tons  per  charge.  In  1922  there 
are  nearly  150  installations  with  a  range  from  5  hun- 
dredweight to  20  tons  per  charge,  the  majority  hold- 
ing around  2  tons,  but  00  or  more  of  them  being  in  the 
3-ton  class  or  larger.  In  1921  an  electric  furnace  was 
started  in  a  steel  foundry  in  Ireland,  the  first  one  in 
that  country. 

Because  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  opera- 
tion of  electric  furnaces  are  so  uncertain,  an  authori- 
tative estimate  of  the  annual  British  potential  output 


For  Germany  the  only  post-war  data  available  thus 
far  are  for  1919.  In  that  year  German  electric  fur- 
naces produced  only  55,382  tons  against  240,000  tons  in 
1918  and  88,256  tons  in  1913.  An  explanation  is  that 
the  partition  of  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  war  re- 
moved several  important  electric  furnace  producing 
districts.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  Germany  can  regain  a  leading 
position  in  the  world's  industry,  and  that  the  American 
and  Italian  industries  will  for  some  years  predominate. 

No  data  regarding  Austria  nor  Hungary  are  avail- 
able since  1918  and  nothing  has  been  found  as  to 
Sweden's  output. 

Pig  Iron  Made  Electrically 

Two  kinds  of  pig  iron  are  being  made  in  electric 
furnaces:  The  regular  reduction  of  iron  ore  by  means 
of  electricity  and  coke  or  charcoal;  and  the  production 
of  synthetic  iron  or  the  re-conversion  of  steel  scrap  into 
pig  iron  or  iron  castings. 

Sweden,  Norway  and  Italy  have  always  led  in  the 
former,  while  France  and  Canada  are  the  most  active 
in  the  latter.  The  war  was  a  great  stimulus  to  this 
industry,  particularly  the  synthetic  iron.  Table  2  pre- 
sents such  data  as  are  available  covering  both  kinds 
of  iron  over  a  period  of  years.  The  United  States 
during  the  war  made  some  synthetic  iron,  but  the  exact 
data  are  not  available. 

The  future  of  the  industry  is  full  of  promise.  As 
more  normal  conditions  return  in  all  countries,  the  use 
of  the  electric  furnace  for  making  steel  will  broaden. 
Statistics  for  1922  and  later  will  show  a  large  propor- 
tionate increase  over  1919  to  1921,  because  the  record 
of  1919  to  1921  is,  under  abnormal  economic  conditions 
everywhere,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  more  meager  out- 
puts in  the  early  pre-war  years.  The  1921  production 
of  five  countries  was  over  twice  that  of  six  in  1913, 
or  377,900  tons  against  168,673  tons. 


Table  2. — Output  of  Electric  Pig  Iron  in  the  Leading  Countries  in  Tons 

1913  1915                    1916                    1917                    1918 

France 13.691  32.031 

Sweden    28.753  * flSO.OOO ' 

Italy     35.075  44.782  67.059  

Norway 3,800  17,298  56,524  

Canada •8,742  6.896  9,007 

•160  tons  In  1914.     fEsttmated. 


1920 
8,835 
59,666 


is  not  advisable.  The  maximum  output  was  reached 
in  the  year  1918.  While  small,  then,  this  industry  has 
made  but  little  progress.  The  most  striking  fact  is 
the  following:  In  1915  the  British  electric  steel  output 
was  22,000  gross  tons,  of  which  only  2000  tons  were 
castings;  in  1921,  though  the  total  was  only  27,100 
tons,  16,700  tons  were  castings,  another  case  of  the 
predominance  of  the  electric  furnace  in  the  steel 
foundry. 

Since  the  war  the  Canadian  electric  steel  industry 


A  post-war  development  in  the  American  industry 
of  wide  interest,  importance  and  possibilities  is  the 
application  of  electric  furnaces  to  the  iron  foundry  in 
refining  cupola  iron  or  in  the  direct  melting  of  scrap. 
No  statistics  of  the  output  of  electric  iron  castings  are 
available,  but  the  industry  is  rapidly  broadening.  In 
the  steel  industry  as  a  whole,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  other  nations  here  considered,  the 
electric  process  has  established  itself  as  essential  in 
certain  fields. 


Cliromiiim  Allov  Steel  Cast  Centiifugally 

Annealed.  It  Has  the  Same  Structure  as  Mechanically  Worked  Metal, 

from  Inc^ots  Cast  in  Stationar\-  Molds — Dendritic 

Structure  Ahsent  and  Grain  Structure  Small 


BY    L.   CAMMEN 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time 
difficult  problems  in  steel  metallurgy  is  the  pro- 
duction of  good  high  carbon  chromium  steel  such, 
for  example,  as  is  now  used  for  ball-bearing  races. 
The  problem  has  been  solved  to  a  large  extent  by  sev- 
eral manufacturers  of  this  material,  but  only  at  a  cost 
of  a  large  outlay  in  time  and  money  devoted  to  ex- 
perimental work.  The 
process  as  used  to-day 
is  still  fairly  expensive 
and  requires  the  ut- 
most care  in  order  to 
give  the  high  grade 
material  which  the 
better  class  of  ball 
bearings  manufacturers 
insist  on  getting. 

In  good  steel  for 
ball-bearing  races  the 
carbon  should  be 
around  1.1  per  cent  and 
the  chromium  about  1.5 
per  cent,  although 
slightly  different  pro- 
portions may  give  good 
results  with  proper 
handling  and  heat 
treatment.  When  cast 
in  a  stationary  mold, 
the  ingot  has  a  clearly 
dendritic  structure, 

with  large,  coarse 
grains,  and  the  carbide 
is  almost  entirely  in 
solution. 

To  obtain  a  finer 
grain  structure,  the  ingot  has  to  be  worked ;  an  8-in.  sq. 
ingot,  for  example,  is  "welded"  under  a  hammer  into 
a  6-in.  sq.  billet.  The  forging  must  be  done  at  a  good 
red  heat  and  with  powerful  blows,  and  requires  great 
care  and  expert  attention  to  temperature  and  the 
handling  of  the  hammers,  which  naturally  affects  the 
cost  of  the  product. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  conditions  in  the 
structure  of  the  metal  which  steel  for  ball  bearing  races 
must  satisfy,  viz.,  the  grain  must  be  fine,  there  should 
be  no  appreciable  excess  of  cementite,  and  the  cementite 
in  the  pearlite  should  be  all  "globularized."  This  latter 
is  very  important  because,  as  pointed  out  by  H.  C.  Ihsen 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Forging  avd  Heat  Treating,  steel 
with  the  cementite  in  the  spheroidal  condition  shows 
excellent  wear-resisting  properties,  as  the  small  globules 
of  cementite,  which  are  very  hard,  will  resist  wear, 
while  the  soft  ferrite  matrix  gives  ductility  to  the 
material. 

Hitherto  the  spheroidization  of  the  cementite  has 
been  obtained  by  annealing,  and  the  production  of  the 
fine  grain  by  expert  hot  working  (forging)  of  the  billet. 
That  the  latter  part  of  the  process  is  not  necessary  is 
proved  by  the  photomicrograph  herewith  reproduced  of 
a  ring  of  high  carbon  chromium  steel  taken  from  a 
centrifugally  cast  steel  tube.  As  shown  by  this,  the 
structure  of  the  metal  is  purely  pearlitic,  no  excess  of 
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Photomicrograph  of  High  Carbon  Chrome  Steel,  Cast  Centrifugally 
and  Heat  Treated.     Etched  in  picric  acid.     Magnification  100  dia. 


cementite  being  present;  the  pearlitic  grains  are  small, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  casting  has  not  been 
subjected  to  any  mechanical  working,  either  hot  or  cold, 
the  tube  having  been  simply  annealed  as  cast  and  cut 
into  rings. 

This  is,  the  writer  believes,  the  first  instance  that  a 
casting  in  alloy  steel  has  shown  the  same  grain  on 
annealing  as  a  forged 
billet,  and  opens  up  im- 
portant theoretical  and 
practical  possibilities, 
indicating  that  it  is 
possible  to  cast  steel  in 
such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  dendritic  in- 
got structure,  a  fact 
which  has  been  repeat- 
edly stated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe. 

Just  why  centrif- 
ugal casting  in  this 
case  has  given  such  a 
fine  structure  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  at  the 
present  time.  The 
metal  was  cast  in  a 
rotating  mold  having  a 
temperature,  at  the 
time  of  the  casting,  of 
about  1700  deg.  Fahr. 
The  cooling  of  the 
metal  was  therefore 
comparatively  slow 
and,  in  a  stationary 
mold  operated  under 
the  same  conditions, 
one  would  have  obtained  columnar  crystals  and  a 
coarse  grain  structure.  And  yet,  in  a  spinning  mold 
one  gets  a  fine  structure  similar  to  that  of  a  well- 
forged  material. 

The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  it  is  the  mechan- 
ical stirring  due  to  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  mold  (1400 
r.p.m.)  that  affects  the  grain  size,  and  possibly  also  the 
powerful  impingement  of  hot  particles  of  the  metal 
on  the  layer  next  to  it  outwardly;  then,  in  the  process 
of  freezing,  this  impingement  may  prevent  by  purely 
mechanical  means  the  growth  of  the  crystals  and  the 
peculiar  ingot  dendritism. 

In  any  event,  at  least  for  ball-bearing  race  steel,  it 
is  now  possible  to  produce  by  simple  casting  and  anneal- 
ing, a  material  equal  in  structure  to  a  forging,  and  thus 
eliminate  the  forging  operation,  a  fact  which  any  steel 
man  who  has  had  to  carry  the  forging  department  pay- 
roll, will  have  no  trouble  in  appreciating. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  shortage  of  cement  has 
delayed  the  completion  of  many  paving  and  concrete 
road  projects  throughout  Michigan,  building  permits 
for  the  first  week  in  Detroit  reflect  optimism.  These 
permits  cover  297  new  buildings,  costs  estimating 
$5,196,105  comparing  with  $1,856,445  for  the  preceding 
week. 
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NEW  HEAVY  FORMING  BRAKE 


Steel  Plate  Construction  and  Open  Throat  Hous- 
ing— Erection   Simijlifieii — Specil  increased 

A  line  of  all-steel  power  press  brakes  in  capacities 
from  50  to  600  tons,  for  material  from  No.  16  gage  to 
%  in.  thick,  and  incorporating  new  features  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  machine  in- 
clude maximum  strength  and  power  with  minimum 
weight  and  greatly  reduced  deflection  as  compared  with 
previous  machines  of  corresponding  capacities.  Open- 
throat  construction,  reduction  of  the  headroom  re- 
c|u:red,  quick  action  and  increased  operating  speed,  un- 
usual ease  of  installation  and  erection,  and  a  greater 


pieces  with  the  drive  shaft  and  cross  brace  in  addition, 
making  six  pieces  to  be  assembled.  To  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  machine,  self  alining  features  have  been 
incorporated. 

The  bed  and  ram  are  of  heavy  plates  and  bars, 
which  with  the  cross  ribs  are  welded  to  each  other, 
this  construction  serving  to  make  a  heavy,  solid  beam 
of  box  section  with  the  metal  placed  where  needed.  The 
housings  are  framed  of  steel  plate  with  cast  steel  mem- 
bers interlocked  and  welded  to  the  plates.  These  mem- 
bers are  provided  with  heavy  trunnions  for  supporting 
the  bed.  A  large  factor  of  safety  has  been  u.sed,  it  is 
stated,  thus  to  provide  additional  strength  against 
accidental  or  excessive  overloading. 

Automatic  sight  feed  lubrication  is  provided  on  all 
power-driven  bearings.    The  flywheel,  clutch,  worm  and 


The  riiioiiiiuUi  Shaper  Go's  Brake  tor  Forining 
Heavy  Sheet  Metal  and  Plates  Is  Now  Built  of 
Steel  Plates  with  Most  of  the  Parts  Electrically 
Welded  Together  Rather  Than  Riveted  or  Boiled. 
The  open-throat  construction,  with  clear  work- 
ing space  in  front  of  the  machine,  and  space 
between  the  housings  in  the  rear  for  operating 
or    stacking    ."sheets,    are    features 


factor  of  safety  than  usual  are  al.so  features  em- 
phasized. 

Outstanding  changes  in  design  are  the  employment 
of  steel  plate  in  the  construction  and  the  use  of  the 
open-throat  type  of  housing  to  give  a  clear  extended 
working  space  in  front  of  the  machine  and  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  material.  As  most  bends  are  made 
near  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  full  length  of  the  die- 
holding  surface  can  be  utilized.  Thus,  it  is  pointed 
out,  for  most  classes  of  work  this  type  of  machine  can 
be  rated  according  to  the  length  of  the  die-holding  sur- 
face instead  of  the  length  between  the  housings.  This 
feature  is  emphasized  also  as  permitting  of  a  narrower 
and  more  rigid  machine,  with  a  saving  in  cost  and  floor 
space.  The  space  between  the  housings  in  the  rear  of 
the  machine  is  available  for  operating  or  stacking 
sheets,  and  work  requiring  more  than  one  operation 
may  be  passed  through  the  machine,  the  turning  of 
work  end  for  end  being  eliminated. 

To  a  large  extent  bolts  and  rivets  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  electric  welding  many  of  the  parts,  uniting 
the  component  members  of  the  machine  in  a  way  that 
gives  the  cfTect  of  a  solid  unit  rather  than  that  of  a 
built-up  section.  Where  bolts  are  used  in  the  solid 
members  to  draw  plates  into  place,  the  bolts  themselves 
are  welded  as  well  as  the  plates,  so  that  they  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  member  and  remove  the  danger  of 
working  loose. 

The  driving  mechanism  is  entirely  contained  within 
the  housings,  the  latter  being  shipped  with  the  mechan- 
ism assembled,  it  only  being  necessary  to  place  them  on 
their  foundations  and  attach  the  cross  members  and 
drive    shaft.      The    machine    is   shipped    as   four    main 


worm  wheel  in  the  ram-adjusting  device,  and  the  power 
drive  for  this,  all  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Shafts  are  of 
high-carbon  steel,  the  eccentric  shafts  being  0.50  to  0.60 
per  cent  carbon  forgings  with  the  eccentrics  forged 
integral  with  them.  Main-drive  bearings  are  of  spe- 
cial bronze. 

A  splined  trip  shaft  running  the  full  length  of  the 
machine  has  mounted  on  it  a  foot  treadle  which  per- 
mits the  operator  to  engage  the  clutch  from  the  most 
convenient  position.  The  ram  is  gibbed  endways  as 
well  as  sideways,  which  is  essential  when  using  the 
machine  as  a   gang  punch. 

The  machines  have  been  designed  to  opei'ate  at  a 
greater  number  of  strokes  than  usual,  thus  increasing 
productive  capacity.  When  motor  driven,  the  motor  is 
mounted  on  a  bracket  attached  to  the  housing,  the  drive 
being  through  a  belt  held  in  tension  by  a  weighted 
idler  on  the  slack  side.  The  flywheel  is  mounted  on 
ball  bearings.  Cut  gears  and  steel  pinions  are  used 
throughout.  The  clutch,  it  is  stated,  has  been  espe- 
cially developed  for  the  machine  and  accessibility  and 
simple  adjustment  are  features.  It  is  of  the  niultiple- 
ilisk  type,  operated  in  oil  and  low  unit  pressures  are 
used  in  its  operation. 

Widths  between  housings  are  from  6^  to  14 V4  ft., 
and  the  weights  of  the  machines  from  18,000  to  120,- 
000  lb. 
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The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  now 
is  ^vorklng  on  an  order  for  120  electric  locomotives  for 
Paris-Orleans  Railway.  France,  recently  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  electric  control  equipment. 


The  Tliree-Sliift  Dav  at  Steel  Works 

ml 

A  Special  Rt'|n)rt  It\  HriuUev  Stoughton  to  the  Federated 

Ameriean  Engineering  Societies  Puts  Cost  of 

the  Change  Below  Common  Estimates 

IN  view  of  the  investigation  of  the  same  subject  now  being  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  headed  by  the  institute's  president,  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  report  on  the  three-shift  day  at  iron  and  steel 
works,  which  was  prepared  recently  by  Bradley  Stoughton,  consulting  engineer.  New  York. 
Mr.  Stoughton,  after  a  period  of  plant  experience  and  of  consulting  work,  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
and  is  the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Steel.  His  report  on  two- 
shift  and  three-shift  operation  was  presented  on  Friday,  Sept.  8,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies.  At  the  same  meeting  Horace  B.  Drury  presented  a  voluminous  re- 
port on  "Two-Shift  and  Three-Shift  Operations  in  the  Continuous  Industries."  Mr.  Drury 
is  the  author  of  a  paper  on  the  "Three-Shift  System  in  the  Steel  Industry,"  which  he  read 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society  and  the  Metropolitan  and  Management  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  New  York,  Dec.  3,  1920.  This 
paper  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  Mr.  Drury  had  made  for  the  Cabot  Fund,  Boston. 
Mr.  Stoughton's  report  is  based  on  an  investigation  he  carried  on,  also  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cabot  Fund. 

Progie88  in  the  Direction  of  the  Shorter  Work  Day 

Mr.  Stoughton's  report  consists  of  51  closely  typewritten  pages  and  the  subject  is  considered  under  19 
sectional  heads.  Beginning  with  historical  data,  these  sections  treat  of  the  reasons  why  the  12-hour  day  exists 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  technical  considerations  in  changing  from  two  shifts  to  three  shifts,  cost  of  labor 
under  the  three-shift  and  two-shift  systems,  labor  cost  in  relation  to  total  costs,  handling  of  peak  labor  loads 
at  the  blast  furnace  and  at  open-hearth  furnaces,  possible  economy  in  rolling  mills,  consequences  that  must  be 
realized  if  the  change  from  two  shifts  to  three  shifts  is  to  be  a  commercial  success,  and  other  considerations. 
Mr.  Stoughton's  own  summary  of  his  report  is  as  follows: 

TBE  12-hour  day  is  strongly  established  in  the   iron  above,  break-downs  still  occur  at  times,  and  the  labor 

and  steel  industry  by  long  custom,  and  by  its  un-  requirements  of  some  of  the  processes  are  still  variable, 

usual  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  this  industry.  For  this  last  reason,  and  because  of  habit  due  to  estab- 

However,  recent  progress  in  the  industry  has  been  in  lished  custom,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  men  periods  of 

the  direction  of  a  shorter  work-day,  as  well  as  a  reduc-  rest  while  on  duty,  with  the  result  that  the   12-hour 

tion  in  the  proportion  of  those  men  who  are  on  duty  shift  is  not  always  over-taxing,  and  the  8-hour  shift  is 

for  seven  days  a  week.  sometimes  too  short  from  the  economic  standpoint  to 

„,,..„..,„  r^LTi-x  i:  employ  the  energy  of  the  men  to  the  best  advantage. 

Peak  Loads:  An  Ongmal  Cause  for  the  Persistence  of  b^^  ^his   is   not   always   so.     When   the  blast   furnace 

tne     Z-Hour  Day  "goes  on  a  bum";  when  emergencies  arise  in  other  de- 

For  some  decades  past  the  labor  requirement  of  the  partnients;  and  often  when  a  mill  runs  without  inter- 
iron  and  steel  industry  has  included  some  peak  loads  ruption  and  with  unusual  vigor,  the  8-hour  day  is  long 
of  great  intensity,  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  en-  enough  for  any  workman,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
durance,  or  of  heat  exposure,  or  both.  Between  these  meet  emergencies  when  all  hands  are  occupied  with 
peak  loads  will  come  periods  of  rest,  or  of  very  light  severe  labor  and  scarcely  any  opportunities  for  a  few 
labor.  This  type  of  labor  requirement  has  been  due  in  minutes  rest  for  12  consecutive  hours, 
part  to  the  special  liability  of  iron  and  steel  furnaces.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  labor  at  the  blast 
rolling  mills,  or  accessory  apparatus,  to  break-downs,  furnaces  and  open-hearth  furnaces  is  more  or  less 
which  necessitate  intense  activity  of  the  "maintenance  variable  and  irregular.  The  more  efficient,  alert  and 
men"  until  they  are  repaired,  with  consequent  idleness  careful  the  laborers,  the  less  will  emei-gencies  arise, 
of  the  other  men.  Another  cause  of  peak  and  valley  and  the  less  the  break-downs.  This  has  been  urged  as 
loads  is  the  nature  of  the  operations  themselves:  For  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  8-hour  day^  because  the 
example,  during  and  immediately  after  the  "tapping"  men  are  more  alert  and  efficient. 

of  blast  furnaces  or  open-hearth  furnaces  all  hands  are  ,    .       c     •         rv     •         y^  .       ^  ... 

subjected   to   severe   labor.     The   same    is  true   of   the  Lahor-Saving    Devices    Promote    the    Economy    of   the 
charging  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  open-hearth  fur-  8-Hour  Day 

nace.     This  makes  it  almost  imperative  to  rest  there-  To  work  three  crews  instead  of  two  crews  per  24 

after,  in  the  case  of  all  three  examples.  hours    involves   the   necessity   of   increasing   the   labor 

Recent   improvements  in  equipment,  and  the  adop-  costs  per  day,  unless  either  daily  wages  per  man  are 

tion  of  electrical  appliances,  have  greatly  decreased  the  reduced,  or  else  any  four  men,  working  only  8  hours 

frequency  and  the  duration  of  interruptions  of  the  dif-  per  day  can  do  as  much  mork  as  six  men  working  12 

ferent  processes  due  to  break-downs,  especially  in  the  hours.     It  is  obvious  that  the  six  men  will  be  almost 

rolling  mills.     Also  mechanical  and  other  labor-saving  as  efficient  and  productive  per  hour  as  the  four  men, 

devices  have  lessened  the  severity  of  peak  loads  due  to  provided  they  have  so  much   resting  time   as  to  keep 

the   processes   themselves,  both   in   respect  of  physical  them   in    good    condition.      Therefore,    anything   which 

endurance  and  heat  exposure.  tends  to  eliminate  peak  loads  and  idle  periods  increases 

Notwithstanding      the      improvements      mentioned  the  relative  efficiency  per  day  of  the  8-hour  men  as 
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compared  with  that  of  the  12-hour  men,  and  conse- 
quently decreases  the  added  labor  cost  per  ton  of  work- 
ing three  shifts.  Labor-saving  devices  also  reduce  the 
labor  cost  per  ton,  by  actually  eliminating  some  of  the 
labor;  this  factor  renders  less  serious  an  increase  of 
the  proportionate  labor  cost.  (For  example:  If  labor 
costs  $1  per  ton  on  the  12-hour  system,  and  it  must  be 
increased  by  20  per  cent  to  adopt  the  8-hour  system, 
then  the  increase  will  be  20c.  But  if,  by  means  of 
labor-saving  devices,  the  labor  costs  are  reduced  to  60c. 
per  ton  on  the  12-hour  system,  then  a  20  per  cent  in- 
crease will  only  amount  to  12c,  per  ton.) 

To  the  last  argument  objection  will  be  made  by  some 
that  cost  reductions  due  to  labor-saving  devices  should 
benefit  the  stockholders  rather  than  the  workmen;  but 
this  suggests  the  general  principle  stated  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  namely,  that  the  main  object  is  to  run  the 
industry  economically  under  competitive  conditions. 
The  investigator  has  found  that  the  majority  of  man- 
agers and  executives  interviewed  believe  that  if  by 
means  of  labor-saving  devices  the  plant  can  be  com- 
mercially operated  upon  an  8-hour  shift  system  instead 
of  a  12-hour  system,  the  good  of  the  industry  can  be 
better  served  by  eliminating  the  12-hour  shift  than  by 
increasing  dividends. 

Some   Plants   Having   the   8-Hour   Day   Are   Operating 
With  Commercial  Success 

The  circumstance  that  already  many  plants  are 
operating  successfully  under  competitive  conditions  on 
the  three-shift  system,  indicates  that  profits  need  not 
suflfer,  if  the  change  is  made  with  wisdom.  Opponents 
of  the  three-shift  system  explain  these  instances  by 
declaring  that  they  find  always  some  special  condition 
in  the  case  of  every  plant  that  employs  successfully  the 
three-shift  system:  Either  they  are  owned  by  the  in- 
terest that  purchases  their  product,  and  so  do  not  have 
to  compete,  or  else  they  are  making  a  special  product 
at  a  special  price,  or  they  are  geographically  removed 
from  the  center  of  competition,  etc.  But  this  argument 
does  not  always  hold ;  although  it  applies  in  many  such 
cases.  And,  even  if  it  did  hold  good,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent the  experience  of  these  plants  applying  generally 
in  the  industry,  because  there  are  special  circumstances 
operating  in  every  iron  and  steel  district  of  the  coun- 
try, whereby  each  has  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  in 
competition  which  is  far  greater  than  the  labor  cost 
per  ton  as  influenced  by  this  problem.  For  example,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  cost  of  labor  which  must  work 
at  the  blast  furnaces  either  on  the  12-hour  shift  or  the 
8-hour  shift  is  well  under  $1  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  If 
this  sum  be  doubled  it  would  still  be  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantages  some  companies  have  because 
of  wise  purchasing  policy,  technical  skill,  low  overhead 
and  ample  capital.  Judge  Gary  recently  (June,  1922) 
testified  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  New  York 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  produce 
at  $3  per  ton  less  than  its  competitors. 

Conditions  to  Be  Assured  in  Advance  and   Conditions 
to  Be  Avoided 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  made  the  change 
from  the  12-hour  shift  to  the  8-hour  shift  with  com- 
mercial success  gives  very  definite  information  as  to 
the  conditions  which  must  be  prepared  in  advance  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  result;  they  include: 

1.  Havinp;  the  equipment  In  satisfactory  condition  ; 

2.  Assurini;  the   co-operation  of  the   men   in  the   change  ; 
,3.  Assuring  that  the  necessary  labor  will  be  available. 

Likewise  this  experience  indicates  what  conditions 
must  be  avoided  if  the  change  is  to  be  made  without 
disaster  to  the  industry.  For  example,  the  change 
should  not  be  made: 

1.  During  a  period  of  labor  unrest; 

2.  After  strife,  or  when  bitterness  is  rife  and  mutual  con- 
fldence  Is  lacking  : 

3.  When  labor  is  arrogant  or  elated  by  a  defeat  of  the 
management ; 

4.  Making  too  sudden  changes : 

B.  Any  conditions  which  lessen  the  power  that  manage- 
ment can  exert  on  labor  to  prevent  misuse  of  the  extra  hours 
of  free  time,  tardiness,  absence,  deliberate  shirking,  etc.,  will 
defeat   the  commercial  benefits  of  the  three-shift  system. 


The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  if  12  hours  pay 
were  given  for  8  hours  work,  the  men  would  soon  ask 
for  12  hours  work  at  the  advanced  hourly  rate.  Con- 
cerning this  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  with  a 
rather  general  agreement  that  foreign  laborers  want  to 
make  the  most  money  that  the  work  will  bring,  regard- 
less of  how  many  hours  they  labor,  but  that  the  better 
class  of  laborers,  and  Americans,  are  satisfied  with  the 
shorter  day  if  it  brings  a  living  wage.  The  remedy 
that  has  been  applied  with  apparent  success  to  the  dis- 
content which  some  show  with  the  8-hour  shift  is  a 
very  simple  one,  namely:  Precede  the  change  from  12 
to  8  hours'  work  by  time  observations  to  determine 
how  much  the  crew  could  produce  if  working  at  some 
greater  efficiency;  then  pay  the  same  hourly  rate  for 
8  hours  as  for  12,  but  add  a  bonus  so  adjusted  that  the 
men  will  earn  the  same  daily  wage  as  before,  provided 
they  work  hard  for  8  hours.  It  is  said  with  some  posi- 
tiveness  that,  if  the  crew  works  as  diligently  as  it  can 
for  8  hours,  none  of  them  will  be  agitating  for  12  hours' 
work,  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  crew  itself  can  be 
relied  upon  to  see  that  every  man  does  his  work  with- 
out shirking;  disciplinary  measures  are  not  necessary 
for  this  when  a  bonus  depends  on  the  result.  The 
working  of  this  plan  was  so  good  at  one  plant  that  the 
manager  declares  that  8  hours'  work  with  a  bonus  will 
l)ay  for  it.self. 

When  wages  are  paid  to  the  12-hour  men  on  the 
tonnage  basis,  they  have  an  incentive  to  work  hard  and 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  greater  efficiency  for 
8  hours'  work,  unless  the  men  are  actually  more  capable 
on  the  shorter  shift. 

Disadvantages  of  the  12-Hour  Shift 

In  some  departments  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 

12  hours'  work  has  been  found  too  long  for  the  men, 
and  it  is  customary  to  have  "spell  hands"  to  relieve 
them  at  intervals.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  crews  are 
actually  doubled,  and  each  man  works  only  one-half 
the  time.  Where  the  work  is  not  so  continuous,  with 
peak  and  valley  loads,  the  12-hour  duty  is  not  over- 
taxing, but  here  there  arises  another  very  serious  ob- 
jection.    It   is   customary  for  the   night  men   to   work 

13  hours  and  the  day  men  11  hours;  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency at  the  furnaces  (at  the  blast  furnaces  this  is 
technically  known  as  "going  on  a  bum"),  the  night 
men,  exhausted  by  13  hours  of  taxing  labor,  often  find 
it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  rest  in  their  congested 
homes,  especially  in  hot  weather  and  when  the  children 
are  at  home  from  school.  It  is  then  not  a  matter  of 
being  exhausted  by  the  labor,  but  of  not  having  suffi- 
cient resting  time  between  periods,  so  they  return  to 
their  work  with  lowered  efficiency.  On  the  8-hour 
shift  they  always  have  time  to  rest,  and  always  some 
hours  for  sleep  during  darkness  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  is  quiet  and  when  it  is  comparatively  cool. 

To  deliberately  permit  laborers  to  loaf  while  on  duty 
is  wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  morale  and  discipline. 
A  few  minutes  breathing  spell  after  exertion  may  be 
wise,  but  the  peak  and  valley  loads  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  require  more  than  this,  when  operating 
on  the  12-hour  shift.  We  now  tacitly  accept  the  sight 
of  men  idling,  resting,  and  even  sleeping,  on  duty,  as 
a  relic  of  the  days  before  the  severe  labor  \Vas  per- 
formed by  mechanical  appliances,  and  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  principle  of  sleeping  during  paid  time  is 
evidence  of  economic  waste.  At  some  plants,  sleeping 
on  the  night  shift  is  not  officially  tolerated,  but  the 
practice  is  allowed  to  go  unobserved,  when  the  men  are 
not  needed.  On  the  three-shift  system  rest  or  sleep 
during  working  hours  is  not  necessary,  even  at  the 
blast  furnace. 

Advantages  of  the  8-Hour  Shift 

Results  from  working  the  8-hour  shift  have  dis- 
closed the  following  economic  advantages,  which  com- 
pensate in  part  for  the  extra  cost  of  working  three 
crews  instead  of  two.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
of  these  advantages  will  be  experienced  in  every  case 
and  in  every  department,  but  any  of  them  may  result 
when  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  below  12  per  day, 
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Bitiimmous  Coal  Moving  More  Freely 

Relief  Coming  to  Many  Industries — Large  Inerease  in  Number 
of  Cars  Loaded — Legislation  Enacted 
at  Washington 


Washington,  Sept.  12. — That  industries  of  the 
country  have  already  received  relief  from  the  fuel  and 
transportation  situation  is  indicated  by  a  growing  pro- 
duction of  soft  coal  and  the  increased  movement  of 
cars.  While  distribution  of  coal  by  the  Government  is 
to  be  continued  on  the  strength  of  legislation  passed 
to  that  end  as  well  as  to  prevent  profiteering  through 
a  system  of  car  distribution,  there  is  no  longer  any 
concern  as  to  supplies  of  bituminous  coal.  Transporta- 
tion is  the  outstanding  problem.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  growing  less  serious,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  exempting 
all  open  top  cars  with  sides  42  in.  and  under  in  height 
from  being  given  preference  as  to  coal  loading.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  adds  34,000  cars  for  use  by  indus- 
tries of  the  country  over  and  above  62,000  open  top 
cars  which  did  not  come  under  the  preference  ruling. 

The  success  of  the  railroads  in  loading  cars  with 
coal  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  which  says  that  167,428  cars  were 
loaded  with  coal  during  the  week  ended  Sept.  2.  This 
was  the  largest  number  of  cars  loaded  since  the  strike 
of  miners  began  on  April  1  and  also  exceeded  the  pre- 
ceding week  by  49,610  cars.  The  railroads  also  are 
reducing  the  number  of  surplus  cars,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  Aug.  23  there  were  120,961  surplus 
freight  cars,  representing  a  decrease  of  19,292  cars 
compared  with  the  total  on  Aug.  15.  Subsequent  re- 
ports show  further  improvement. 

Movement  to  Great  Lakes  Region 

Movement  of  coal  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region 
under  the  program  of  the  Federal  fuel  distribution 
committee  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  lakeward  movement  of  800.000  tons  was  attained 
last  week.  The  coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
districts  directed  lakeward  under  priority  orders  is  now 
arriving  at  lake  ports  in  considerable  quantity  and 
comprises  a  large  percentage  of  present  dumpings  at 
these  ports.  Lake  coal  now  being  loaded  is  moving 
almost  entirely  under  its  natural  Class  2  movement  and 
with  only  a  very  limited  application  of  the  No.  1 
priorities.  A  problem  in  the  transportation  of  lake 
coal  has  arisen  because  of  delays  in  the  unloading  at 
lower  lake  ports  of  cargoes  of  iron  ore  from  the  North- 
ern ranges  from  boats  which  carry  coal  on  their  return 


trips  to  Lake  Superior  ports.  This  delay  in  unloading 
ore  boats  which  has  been  occasioned  by  deficiencies  in 
the  railroad  car  supply,  will  be  obviated,  it  is  hoped, 
by  the  issuance  of  special  permits  for  the  use  of  cars 
to  transport  iron  ore. 

While  enough  coal  is  being  mined  to  take  care  of  the 
country's  current  needs,  the  supply  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  provide  for  proper  storage  demands  and  for  the  spe- 
cial lake  program  in  addition  to  general  current  re- 
quirements. Instructions  were  given  last  week  to  the 
various  district  coal  committees  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  their  offices  with  the  completion  of  priority  orders 
of  the  committee. 

Fact  Finding  Commission 

Legislation  for  coal  distribution  and  establishing  of 
a  fact-finding  commission  with  regard  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  been  passed  by  both  branches  in  Congress. 
The  Senate  fact-finding  commission  provides  for  five 
members  to  investigate  the  coal  industry  and  make 
recommendations.  The  House  bill  fixes  the  member- 
ship at  nine.  By  an  amendment  adopted,  the  Senate 
measure  calls  for  separate  and  distinct  inquiries  in  the 
soft  and  hard  industries.  The  general  purposes  of  the 
two  measures,  however,  are  similar.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  that  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  begun 
immediately  after  its  members  are  named  and  that  a 
report  on  the  soft  coal  industry  shall  be  made  within 
five  months  after  the  law  goes  into  effect,  while  the 
report  regarding  the  anthracite  coal  industry  is  to  be 
made  on  or  before  July  1,  1923.  The  commission  also 
is  called  upon  to  make  a  study  and  report  regarding 
the  wisdom  or  advisability  of  nationalizing  the  coal 
industry.  This  was  the  subject  of  sharp  debate  in  the 
Senate,  as  was  also  the  question  of  Government  regu- 
lation and  control.  The  other  bill  covers  car  distribu- 
tion for  coal  shipments  and  is  designed  also  to  prevent 
profiteering.  Arguments  were  made  by  some  members 
of  the  Senate  that  this  legislation  is  unnecessary  and 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  allow  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  to  operate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  of  the  coal  industry  itself.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  the  supply  of  coal  will  within  a  short 
time  be  so  great,  provided  the  transportation  situation 
is  satisfactory,  that  fuel  will  be  selling  under  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  Government  and  operators. 


Moderate  Increase  in  Production  in  Connellsville  Region 


Uniontovcn,  Pa.,  Sept.  9. — Observers  in  the  Con- 
nellsville bituminous  region,  with  the  Labor  Day 
demonstration,  in  which  10,000  men  marched  as  affili- 
ated with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  are  declaring  that  the  strike  in  the  non-union 
district  here  has  been  broken.  Union  leaders  declare 
that  their  cause  is  stronger  than  ever,  but  the  appeals 
being  sent  out  for  financial  assistance  and  develop- 
ments during  the  past  few  days  hardly  carry  out  that 
conviction. 

Yesterday  the  tent  colony  at  Filbert  folded  up  their 
tents  en  bloc  and  flitted  away — to  Cokeburg,  where  the 
miners  of  the  colony  are  reported  to  have  gone  to  work. 

The  number  of  evictions  in  the  region  has  been  in- 
creased during  the  week,  an  average  of  nearly  100 
eviction  warrants  a  day  being  issued.  Further  tempor- 
izing, apparently,  has  been  done  away  with  on  the  part 
of  the  companies,  which  are  determined  to  resume  oper- 
ations at  capacity  and  have  been  permitting  some  of 
their  old  employees  to  remain  in  company  houses  with 
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the  hope  that  they  would  return  to  work.  The  situ- 
ation now  apparently  has  narrowed  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  companies  have  given  the  old  employees  their 
last  opportunity  to  return  to  work  and  are  making 
places  now  for  men  who  are  coming  into  the  region  by 
hundreds. 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  this  week  prepared  to  resume  on 
an  intensive  scale  and  several  hundred  imported  work- 
ers have  been  sent  to  their  plants  in  the  region. 
Arrival  of  one  large  group  was  the  signal  for  the  ex- 
plosion of  dynamite  in  a  field  near  Royal,  apparently 
to  intimidate  the  new  arrivals.     No  damage  was  done. 

A  trip  over  the  county  shows  unmistakably  that  the 
coal  and  coke  industry  is  on  the  upgrade.  At  night  the 
flare  of  coke  ovens  is  a  welcome  sight  again  and  the 
shipments  on  the  railroads  tell  the  story  of  increased 
production  with  even  more  effect  than  do  the  produc- 
tion figures. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  alone  added  300  ovens  to 
its  active  list  this  week.     Estimated  production  of  coke 
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in  the  Connellsville  region  during  the  -week  ending 
Sept.  2  was  90,300  tons,  an  increase  of  4200  tons  over 
the  preceding  week.  The  production  for  the  week  end- 
ing Sept.  9  will  show  an  even  greater  gain. 

Operators  already  are  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  prospect  for  car  shortage.  The  strike  situation 
has  ceased  to  be  a  problem  insofar  as  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  against  union- 
ization of  the  field.  The  fight  put  up  by  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  backed  by  some  of  the  larger  independ- 
ent companies,  has  brought  its  result,  in  the  view  of 
most  observers,  and  the  union  has  again  failed  in  its 
efforts  in  the  region.  Of  course  the  battle  is  not  en- 
tirely over  and  the  union  leaders  will  not  give  up  the 
region  without  a  struggle,  for  they  realize  that  this 
will  mark  the  last  chance  of  unionizing  the  field.     The 


county  has  lost  several  hundred  of  its  miners  who  have 
moved  to  other  fields,  West  Virginia,  principally;  but 
many  observers  declare  that  the  majority  of  these  will 
return  to  the  Connellsville  region  when  the  present 
tensity  has  been  relaxed.  Coming  into  this  field  are 
hundreds  of  experienced  mine  workers,  some  from 
union  fields.  The  high  wage  scale,  equal  to  that  of  the 
union  and  without  the  union  checkoff,  lures  many  men. 
Many  of  the  mines  now  operating  signed  the  scale 
with  the  union  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
situation,  protect  their  investments  and  make  a  good 
profit  before  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  market  as 
production  figures  soar.  Coal  is  selling  now  at  $4.75 
and  $.5  in  this  region.  Car  shortage  may  hold  this 
price  all  through  the  winter,  but  if  there  is  an  adequate 
car  supply,  many  observers  look  for  a  lower  price. 


Transportation  Is  the  Controllin«i  Factor 


W.^SHINGTON,  Sept.  12.— Pointing  out  that  the  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  supply  of  .soft  coal  has  now  become 
transportation,  the  Geological  Survey  says  that  instead 
of  the  9,400,000  tons  suggested  by  the  first  report,  final 
returns  on  soft  coal  production  show  only  9,142,000 
tons  in  the  week  ended  Sept.  2.  The  record  of  the  week 
was  awaited  with  interest  as  an  indication  of  the  sup- 
ply to  be  expected  after  general  resumption  of  mining 
under  the  Cleveland  agreement.  For  the  week  of  Sept. 
4-9,  because  of  the  Labor  Day  holiday,  the  Survey  says 
that  the  output  can  hardly  exceed  8,700,000  tons.  On 
Labor  Day,  10,021  cars  were  loaded  by  non-union  mines, 
confirming  the  experience  of  other  years,  that  the  day 
counts  for  a  third  of  an  ordinary  working  day.  The 
double  holiday  on  Sunday  and  Monday  increased  the 
number  of  empty  cars  available  for  placement  en  Tues- 
day and  on  that  day  33,085  cars  were  loaded,  the  larg- 
est number  for  any  day  since  last  March.  On  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  6,  however,  loadings  dropped  to  30,652  ears 
and  on  Thursday  to  28,238  cars. 

It  is  true  that  some  thousands  of  miners  are  still  on 
strike,  notably  in  the  Connellsville  and  Kanawha  dis- 
tricts, but  the  tonnage  offered  for  shipment  by  the  other 
mines  at  work  will  absorb  the  available  transportation 
facilities,  says  the  Survey.  It  adds  that  the  demand 
for  coal  is  active  and  prices  are  high.  Under  such 
conditions  coal  is  offered  for  shipment  up  to  the  limit 
ot  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  transport  it. 


Dealing  with  the  by-product  and  beehive  coke  situa- 
tion in  .'August,  as  affected  by  the  coal  supply,  the  Sur- 
vey says: 

Shoriajj;e  of  coal  cut  deeply  into  the  production  of  by- 
product coke  during  the  month  of  August.  The  total  output 
was  1,794.000  net  tons,  a  decrease  when  compared  with  July 
of  692,000  tons,  or  28  per  cent.  The  average  daily  produc- 
tion in  August  was  oT.SdS  tons,  as  against  80.1S2  in  July. 
The  ovens  operated  at  4S.9  per  cent,  or  less  than  halt  of 
capacity.     Of  the   71  plants,  5"   were  active  and   14  idle. 

These  statistics  are  based  upon  reports  from  67  plants 
and  include  estimates  for  four  small  plants  not  heard  from 
at  the  date  of  publication. 

The  lo.ss  in  by-product  coke  was  in  part  compensated  for 
by  an  increase  of  S9.000  tons  in  the  production  of  coke  at 
beehive  ovens.  A  gradual  recovery  from  the  strike  in  the 
Connellsville  district  brought  the  output  of  beehive  coke 
from  450,000  tons  in  July  up  to  539,000  tons.  The  total  of 
all  coke  produced — 2,333,000  tons — was  10  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  1921.  though  still  46  per  cent  short  of  the 
1920  average. 

To  produce  the  coke  manufactured  in  August  required 
3.427,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  2,577,000  tons  were  used  in 
by-product  ovens  and  S50.000  tons  in  beehive  ovens.  The 
cut  in  consumption  in  by-product  plants  was  nearly  1.000,000 
tons  as  compared  with  July.  The  districts  in  which  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  e.Kperienced  in  obtaining  coal  were 
Buffalo.  Baltimore,  Youngstown.  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago.  In  New  Jersey,  Xew  England,  the  South  and  the 
Far  West  no  great  curtailment  of  operations  was  reported 
through  failing  coal  suppl.v. 


Detroit  Expects  Ample  Fuel  Supply 

Detroit,  Sept.  12. — The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
coal  and  railroad  operators  that  Michigan  will  receive 
an  ample  fuel  supply  for  current  needs  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  receipt  of  3100  cars  in  Detroit  during 
the  past  week.  Industries  in  general  have  not  suffered 
as  yet.  Dependent  upon  car  supply,  Michigan  should 
receive  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  its  normal  fuel  re- 
quirements. This  will  not  permit  of  any  reserve  stacks 
being  piled.  Two  of  the  railroads  operating  in  the 
State  have  placed  an  embargo  on  open  top  equipment 
excepting  the  low-sided  type,  and  with  the  improved 
railroad  situation  manufacturers  are  planning  produc- 
tion schedules  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
Ford  company's  scheduled  closing  on  Sept.  16  seems  to 
be  more  probable  as  the  date  approaches.  Suspension 
of  shipment  to  the  Ford  plants  has  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  consumers,  as  it  has  relea.sed  a  large 
portion  of  the  D.,  T.  &  I.  equipment  for  general  fuel 
delivery. 

Persistent  rum»rs  indicate  that  at  least  two  local 
automobile  manufacturers  will  cut  their  production  in 
half  by  Sept.  15.  A  general  survey  of  the  industry, 
however,  shows  a  production  schedule  equalling  August 
figures,  with  enough  orders  already  placed  with  parts 
and  accessory  manufacturers  to  keep  them  busy  until 
Jan.  1.  The  Detroit  Employers'  Association  figures 
show  178.000  now  employed  as  against  177,000  a  week 
ago,  and  indicate  that  unemployment  is  below  normal. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission in  relieving  certain  types  of  open  top  equip- 
ment, heretofore  listed  as  coal  carriers,  has  given  con- 
tractors and  builders  some  hope  that  the  present  short- 
age of  building  materials  will  be  relieved. 

Sheet  quotations  show  an  upward  tendency,  3.75c. 
being  the  prevailing  price  on  black  and  4.75c.  for  gal- 
vanized. Manufacturers  are  receiving  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  their  weekly  needs,  and  probably  the  shortage 
of  sheets  is  no  more  acute  than  many  other  materials. 
In  general,  Detroit  industries  are  receiving  current  sup- 
plies on  all  materials. 


The  Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  which 
several  months  ago  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Sligo 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  soon  will  start 
operations  at  the  purchased  unit.  Extensive  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  Sligo  works,  which  now  has  21 
puddling  furnaces.  J.  Porter  Gillespie  is  manager  of 
the  Sligo  plant. 

The  force  at  the  plant  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  increased  this  week.  It  is 
expected  that  by  Oct.  1  the  company  will  have  greatly 
increased  its  force  and  that  all  departments  will  be  in 
operation. 

The  Nicholson  File  Co.  and  the  American  Screw 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  effective  Sept.  5,  have  advanced 
wages  of  all  plant  employees  16  2  3  per  cent,  and  will 
operate  on  a  full-time  schedule. 


German  Price  Advances  Causing  Uneasiness 

Mills  Heavily  Booked,  But  New  Buildin«;  Work  Checked 

— Dollar  tlie  Standard  Unit  of  Reference 

Scllinji  on  a  Sliding  Scale 


Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  25.  —  Present  price  in- 
creases assume  dimensions  which  make  business  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Even  trades  which  .sold  at  fixed  prices, 
with  a  certain  increase  in  case  of  rising  wages,  are 
now  reverting  to  prices  on  a  sliding  scale  altogether. 
The  dollar  is  now  to  a  gi-eat  extent  the  standard  to 
who?e  fluctuations  most  trades  adjust  their  prices,  hav- 
ing lost  all  other  bases  for  calculations.  In  some  cases 
manufacturers  and  traders  are  increasing  prices  in  ad- 
vance of  the  depreciation.  Most  of  the  daily  papers 
have  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  printed  every 
.iay  in  a  prominent  place  and  complaints  about  the 
spasmodic  increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  etc.,  are 
even  by  the  small  shopkeeper  retorted  with  a  "Well, 
but  look  at  the  dollar!" 

The  rapid  increase  in  cost  of  production  has  led  to 
a  suspension  of  building  at  several  large  works  and 
there  is  less  demand  for  labor.  The  increases  in  the 
wages  in  all  trades  are  considerably  behind  those  tak- 
ing place  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  thei'e  is  al- 
ready considerable  unrest  among  the  workers  and  the 
salaried  employees.  Wages  are  about  60  times  pre- 
war standard  while  foodstuff's  alone  have  gone  up  to 
over  100  times  pre-war  prices. 

Most  firms  in  the  iron  trade  have  orders  to  last 
them  till  February,  1923.  Wholesalers  who  had  a  stock 
of  at  least  a  thousand  tons  in  ordinary  times  have 
hardly  two  hundred  tons  now ;  and  any  supply  coming 
in  is  going  .straight  to  firms  using  the  material.  The 
insufficient  home  supplies  have  led  to  greater  imports 
of  Luxemburg,  Belgian  and  French  iron,  which  can  be 
had  within  about  a  fortnight.  The  advances  in  foreign 
ore  and  coal  has  also  greatly  enhanced  the  capital  re- 
quirements and  bank  credits  have  to  be  relied  upon  to 
a  greater  extent,  which  the  banks  are  very  careful  in 
gT'anting.  In  some  industries  as  much  as  .50  per  cent 
of  the  price  is  asked  with  the  order.  As  private  firms 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  provide  the  large 
amounts  of  capital  involved,  and  especially  in  buying 
raw  material,  quite  a  number  of  them  are  being  ti-ans- 
formed  into  joint  stock  companies. 

Further  Industrial  Concentrations 

Meanwhile  concentrations  in  the  industries  and  in- 
creases in  capital  are  assuming  great  dimensions.  The 
Siegen-Solingen  Gussstahl  Aktien  Verein  is  increasing 
its  capital  to  114  million  marks  by  the  issue  of  new 
shares.  The  amount  raised  in  this  way  (52.8  million 
marks)  is  to  be  used  especially  for  the  erection  of  new 
works  at  Gross-Kayna  and  for  other  enlargements  of 
the  concern. 

A  new  combination  similar  to  the  Rhein-Elbe 
Schuckert-Union,  which  had  been  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Stinnes,  is  now  being  developed.  It  in- 
cludes the  mining  concerns  of  Phoenix  and  Rheinstahl, 
the  Dessauer  Gas  Co.  and  the  two  electrical  firms 
Sachsenwerk  Licht  und  Kraft  A.  G.  and  Max  Schorch 
&  Co.  A.  G.  Negotiations  to  include  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  have  not  been  successful.  The  Phoenix  A.  G. 
plans  to  build  a  new  electric  power  station,  a  tube 
works,  a  Bessemer  plant,  and  several  blast  furnaces 
near  Diisseldorf  and  Horde.  The  General  Electric  Co. 
(A.  E.  G.)  has  acquired  the  Iron  and  Steel  Foundry  of 
Hartung  A.  G.  in  Berlin  in  order  to  secure  regular  sup- 
plies of  castings  to  its  works. 

The  great  works  in  the  iron  industry  were  prosper- 
ous last  year  which  is  also  shown  by  "the  1921-22  re- 
turns of  the  Becker  Steelworks.  The  gross  profit 
amounted  to  123.9  million  marks  (44.8  million  in  the 
previous  year),  overhead  charges  amounted  to  28.6 
(10.3)  million  marks,  and  after  a  depreciation  of  60.9 
(20.5)  million  marks,  the  net  profit  is  37.9  (15.2)  mil- 
lion marks.     The  capital  of  the  company  is  100  million 
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marks  and  the  reserve  fund  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
same  amount.  Several  other  accounts  which  have  fig- 
ured largely  in  previous  balance  sheets  have  been  writ- 
ten down  to  one  mark.  A  dividend  of  30  per  cent  is 
being  paid. 

Mark   Exchange   the   (ioverning    Factor 

Berlin,  Germany,  .■^ug.  23. — The  market  continues 
to  be  entirely  governed  by  the  mark  exchange  collapse. 
Prices  ai'e  ever  higher,  the  demand  and  the  shortage 
ever  greater,  and  the  unwillingness  of  producers  to 
commit  themselves  to  long  contracts  ever  stronger.  The 
price-rises  of  the  Eisenwirtschaftsbund  for  pig  iron 
from  Aug.  21,  and  of  the  Steel  Syndicate  for  its  semi- 
finished and  rolled  mill  products  from  Aug.  19  have 
been  briefly  reported  by  cable.  The  following  report 
has  merely  a  historical  interest,  as  prices  are  now  be- 
ing changed  at  weekly  or  ten  days'  intervals.  The 
prices  are  in  marks  per  metric  ton: 

Aug.  :i  .\ug.  9        ,Tuly.  1914 

HtMiialite     16.o4>.  11.317  79^^ 

Foundry  iron  1 13.637  10.481  75V4 

Foundry  iron   III 13.567  10.411  70% 

.Siegerl.and   steel-iron    r.:.472  10,649  79 

Spiegeleisen    l.*J.."i61  11.82:^  75 

These  increases  in  no  way  injure  Germany's  ability 
to  compete.  They  are  far  more  than  equalized  by  the 
exchange  drop.  The  Eisenwirtschaftsbund  has,  how- 
ever, provided  for  supplements  to  the  basic  prices  ac- 
cording to  future  exchange  movements  and  to  possible 
new  increases  in  coal  prices  and  railroad  rates.  Rail- 
road rates  will  be  increased  50  per  cent  on  Sept.  1 ;  but 
by  then  a  new  increase  of  the  above  basic  prices  is  al- 
most inevitable. 

To  the  latest  prices  of  the  Steel  Syndicate  a  con- 
siderable addition  is  also  inevitable.  On  Aug.  15  a 
governmental  proposal  to  reinipose  legal  maximum 
prices  on  the  Steel  Syndicate's  products  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority.  Only  labor's  representatives,  and 
not  all  of  these,  supported  the  proposal.  Present  prices 
are: 

Aug.  19  -Aug.  i>        .Tuly.  1914 

Ingots    :      17.S00  15,670  821.'. 

Blonm.s    19.560  17,140  87  V. 

Hillets    20.280  17.770  95 

Slabs    20.800  18.320  97% 

Construction   forms    23.700  20.770  110 

Bars     24.050  21.070        97-99 

Wire    rods    25.000  22.700  117V. 

Thick    plates    27.000  23.660  105 

Medium    plates    30.680  26.880  110 

Thin    plate.-i    32.980  28.900  12.". 

Thin    plates,   under    1    mm..      34.620       '      30.330 

The  Steel  Syndicate's  mark  prices  have  of  late  risen 
considerably  more  i-apidly  than  the  prices  of  most  other 
products,  and  the  complaints  of  manufacturing  con- 
sumers continue.  The  producers  reply  that  they  are 
using  increased  quantities  of  British  coal,  which  at  the 
present  low  mark  exchange  costs  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  German. 

Qualifications  of  Fixed  Price  Contracts 

Business  is  extraordinarily  active.  Western  cham- 
bers of  commerce  report  that  50  per  cent  more  pig-iron 
and  rolling-mill  goods  could  be  sold  than  is  produced. 
The  obstacle  continues  to  be  coal  and  labor  shortage. 
The  market  for  small  iron  goods  and  for  fine  steel 
articles  is  sharing  in  the  industrial  boom.  The  centers 
of  these  branches,  Hagen,  Solingen,  Remscheid  and 
Velbert,  all  report  having  abundance  of  orders;  but 
working  capital  is  short  and  the  demand  for  advance 
payment  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  contract  price 
is  the  rule.  Such  contracts  as  contain  fixed  prices  are 
qualified  with  the  note  "Freibleibend,"  which  means 
that  the  producer  may  refuse  to  deliver  at  the  agreed-on 
price  if  (as  with  present  exchange  conditions  is  in- 
evitable) production  cost  continues  to  rise.  A  great 
stir  has  been  made  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Leipzig 
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Court  of  Appeal  freeing  manufacturers  from  their 
fixed-price  contracts  on  no  other  ground  than  that  be- 
tween the  contract  date  and  the  date  of  delivery  pro- 
duction cost  underwent  such  a  rise  that  contract  fulfill- 
ment would  have  caused  the  seller  a  heavy  loss. 
Cutlery  Exports 

Solingen  steel  exports  exceed  the  best  pre-war 
periods.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  exports  to  America 
rose  abnormally  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff  legislation; 
and  here  a  heavy  decline  is  expected  owing  to  satur- 
ation of  the  American  market.  The  Solingen  industry 
has    always    been    predominantly    an    export    branch. 


When  its  production  of  arms,  other  than  luxury 
weapons,  was  stopped  by  the  Versailles  treaty,  it 
largely  went  over  to  manufacture  of  bicycle  parts,  hair- 
cutting  machines  and  tools,  though  the  chief  produc- 
tion is  still  in  good-class  cutlery. 

Exports  of  Solingen  goods  classed  as  fine  cutlery 
averaged  annually  in  1907-1.3  4.500  metric  tons,  of  the 
value  28,000,000  gold  marks.  Exports  in  1920  were 
4517  tons,  valued  at  632,000,000  paper  marks.  Solingen 
has  almost  entirely  lost  its  French  market.  At  present 
rates  and  present  exchange,  the  hourly  wage  in  the 
Solingen  industry  is  under  3  American  cents.  This 
means  extraordinarily  low  production  costs. 


FRENCH   MARKET   STRONG 

Deliveries   Becoming  Extended — Foreign   Compe- 
tition Successfully  Met 

(Special  Con-espondence) 

Paris,  Franxe,  Aug.  31. — The  trade  is  now  in  a 
satisfactory  situation,  and  producers,  whose  capacity  of 
production  is  still  somewhat  restricted,  have  enough 
orders  on  hand  to  uphold  prices.  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict, where  no  blast-furnace  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  war,  because  local  works  preferred  to  pur- 
chase semi-finished  products  from  Lorraine,  companies 
such  as  Denain  et  Anzin,  Nord  et  Est,  Firminy,  etc.,  are 
contemplating  the  reconstruction  of  their  blast  fur- 
naces. 

Iron  Orej — Present  prices  of  French  iron  ore  at 
mines  are: 

Francs 

Briey     15 

Thionville     11 

Longwy-Nancy    10  to  13 

Pyi'fnge.s    30 

Pig  Iron. — Chill-cast  foundry  pig  iron  No.  3  P.  L. 
is  maintaining  its  newly  acquired  firmness.  The  present 
average  price  is  210  to  215  fr.  The  producers  of  hema- 
tite iron,  freed  from  the  control  of  the  Comptoir  des 
Fontes  Hematites,  have  to  build  up  a  clientele  of  their 
own  and  are,  of  course,  feeling  their  way.  Very  low 
prices  are  being  quoted.  The  price  of  270  fr.  at  pro- 
ducing works  noted  in  last  week's  market  was  offered 
by  the  Societe  de  Paris  et  d'Outreau  and  by  the  So- 
ciete  dcs  Acieries  de  France,  the  latter  selling  from  an 
old  stock.  As  low  as  250  fr.  has  been  proposed  by  a 
company  in  the  center  of  France,  which  is  outside  the 
area  of  British  competition. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Inland  orders  are  satisfactory 
and  prices  are  firmer.  Quotations  are  as  follows  for 
basic  steel:  Blooms,  320  to  325  fr.;  billets,  340  to  345 
fr.  From  20  to  25  fr.  more  is  charged  for  open-hearth 
material.  Delivery  is  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Exports 
of  semi-finished  products  to  Great  Britain  are  reported. 

Beams  and  Rails. — ^It  is  believed  that  orders  for 
beams  and  rails  received  in  August  by  the  Comptoir 
Siderurgique  (which  controls  the  inland  sales  of  these 
products)  will  make  a  record  for  this  vear.  Some  beams 
have  been  sold  at  385  to  390  fr.  (Be'gian  currency) 
f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Sheets. — The  market  on  sheets  is  very  firm.  Deliv- 
ery is  now  about  six  weeks  for  heavy  and  medium 
sheets  and  three  months  for  light  sheets.  British  com- 
petition is  practically  non-existent.  Belgian  sheets 
could  still  be  sold  in  the  northeast  of  France;  but  the 
Comptoir  des  Toles  is  making  special  delivered  prices 
which  fully  meet  that  competition.  French  producers 
are  now  able  to  cover  fully  all  national  requirements. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products.— It  seems  that  the  ques- 
tion of  price  is  subordinated  to  the  question  of  delays 
of  delivery.  For  instance,  some  works  which  agreed  to 
deliver  within  six  or  eight  weeks  have  obtained  prices 
up  to  450  to  480  fr.;  while  the  average  price  quoted  by 
Lorraine  works  is  only  435  to  455  fr.,  but  with  pro- 
tracted delays  in  delivery:  four  or  five  months  for 
medium  specifications  and  six  months  and  more  for 
small  iron  bars  and  flats  under  7  mm. 


On  open-hearth  steel  merchant  products  there  is  a 
good  export  demand  and  orders  were  recently  awarded 
by  the  Lorraine  and  P.  L.  &  M.  railroads.  The  prices 
now  accepted  by  Lorraine  works  are:  420  to  440  fr. 
for  large  shapes  and  440  to  460  fr.  for  other  shapes. 

Castings. — Improvement  in  castings  continues. 
Foundries  are  well  occupied  with  orders  and  deliveries 
are  becoming  more  extended. 


American  Versus  British  Rails 

Considerable  controversy  has  arisen,  according  to 
the  Engineer,  London,  over  a  contract  for  steel  rails 
for  the  Glasgow  Corporation  tramways.  The  lowest 
tender,  amounting  to  £15,325,  came  from  an  American 
firm,  the  lowest  British  offer  being  £18,262.  The  former 
was  recommended  for  acceptance  but,  after  discussion 
before  the  Tramways  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
the  recommendation  back  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
American  conditions  of  labor.  Labor  members  contend 
that  American  steel  workers  are  obliged  to  work  12  hr. 
a  day  and  are  not  allowed  trade  union  rights,  whereas 
in  Britain  the  workers  have  an  8-hr.  day  and  recognition 
of  their  unions.  Laborists  therefore  assert  that  the 
"fair  wage"  clause  in  Corporation  contracts  is  not  ob- 
served by  American   producers. 

As  announced  by  the  cable  message  on  page  566, 
Aug.  31,  the  contract  was  eventually  awarded  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 


Fall  Meeting  of  New  York  Steel  Treaters 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  New  York  chapter  of 
the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  will  be  held 
Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  20,  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York,  Woohvorth 
Building.  G.  C.  McCormick,  metallurgist,  Crompton  & 
Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  read  a 
paper,  "Furnace  Atmospheres  and  Their  Relation  to 
the  Formation  of  Scale."  An  illustrated  paper  on 
"Duralumin"  will  also  be  presented  by  H.  C.  Knerr, 
metallurgist  Naval  .Aircraft  Factory,  Philadelphia. 
Both  of  these  papers  are  part  of  the  regular  program 
for  the  annual  convention  in  Detroit,  Oct.  2  to  7,  and 
the  first  one  was  published  in  the  society,  Traiuactions 
for  August. 


Sheet  Bars  Sold  at  S40  at  Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  Sept.  12. — A  Valley  producer  of  semi- 
finished steel  has  sold  upward  of  9000  tons  of  sheet  bars 
for  September  delivery  at  $40.  Another  interest  has 
taken  a  substantial  tonnage  of  black  sheets  for  next 
quarter  delivery  at  3.50c.  Several  companies  are  en- 
deavoring to  establish  a  higher  differential  than  Ic.  on 
galvanized  grades,  owing  to  higher  labor  charges  and 
spelter   costs. 

For  the  fourth  quarter,  the  steel  bar  market  is 
stabilizing  at  2.15c.  to  2.25c.  One  Valley  interest  is 
accepting  plate  tonnage  on  a  basis  of  2.25c.  to  2.50c. 

Coal  prices  are  softening.  Coking  coal  is  now  ob- 
tainable at  $5  for  run-of-mine  material,  at  the  mine. 
Merchant  coke  price  averages  around  $12  per  ton. 
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Steel  Prices  and  Wages 

Labor  leaders  recently  have  been  boasting 
their  success  in  keeping  up  war-time  wages  in 
employments  in  which  militant  unionism  is  strong- 
est. Mr.  Gompers  has  declared  that  "it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  full  volume  of  wage  reductions,  if 
spread  over  the  working  population  and  averaged 
up,  would  amount  to  less  than  5  per  cent.  *  *  " 
This  is  a  stark  defeat  for  employers.  It  is  a 
magnificent  victory  for  the  workers."  He  does 
not  stop  to  inquire  what  sort  of  a  victory  it  is 
that  causes  costs  to  rise  and  to  that  extent  reduces 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  pay-envelope  for 
workers  in  industries  apart  from  coal  mining, 
transportation  and  building.  That  wages  have 
not  been  reduced  in  harmony  with  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  living  is  well  attested  by  recent 
statistics.  But  Mr.  Gompers  evidently  did  not 
see  what  wreckage  his  boast  of  only  a  5  per 
cent  wage  reduction — if  it  were  true,  as  it  is  not — 
makes  of  all  the  claims  of  railroad  workers  and 
others  that  wages  must  be  kept  up  to  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

The  latest  comprehensive  information  on  the 
movement  of  living  costs  in  the  United  States,  as 
reported  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, from  the  l)eginning  of  the  war  to  July,  1922, 
was  55.6  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  average 
wage  paid  by  the  steel  companies  is  nearly  80 
per  cent,  comparing  1915  with  the  rates  to-day. 
These  facts  show  one  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  steel  and  prove  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  steel  worker's  dollar 
is  now  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1915  and  im- 
mediately before. 

Although  at  the  recent  rehearings  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  in  regard  to  wages  of  main- 
tenance of  way  employees,  some  arguments  were 
submitted  to  the  effect  that  wage  payments  by 
the  steel  companies  in  the  past  year  had  not  been 
so  liberal  as  those  of  the  railroads,  a  large  buyer 
of  steel  -sees  clearly  the  present  situation.  Samuel 
M.  Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  who  recently  completed  a  10,000-mile  trip 
throughout  the  country,  has  given  the  results  of 


his  observation  in  an  article  in  Collier's  of  Sept.  9. 
As  to  prices  of  .steel,  Mr.  Vauclain  says: 

Of  more  consequence  to  the  country  than  the  strikes 
and  the  passing  disorders  is  the  price  of  steel.  This  is 
preeminently  a  steel  country.  Steel  is  the  basic  in- 
dustry of  the  nation,  and  when  that  great  industry 
operates  at  a  loss,  the  whole  country  suffers.  .\  great 
many  things  have  happened  to  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  steel — the  high  railroad  rates,  the  high 
wages,  the  high  coal  prices,  the  lowering  of  the  number 
of  working  hours.  The  most  impoi-tant  factors  in  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  production  have  been  the  railroad  rates 
and  the  price  of  high  volatile  coal.  In  the  face  of  these 
increasing  costs,  the  steel  makers,  in  order  to  get  busi- 
ness and  keep  their  organizations  together,  lowered 
prices  until  now  many  of  them  are  producing  below  cost. 
They  thought  that  they  would  have  to  do  this  for  only  a 
little  while,  but  the  period  has  been  longer  than  they 
looked  for,  and  the  steel  trade  is  not  prosperous. 

Thus  a  broadminded  man  who  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  both  railroads  and  steel  plants 
for  many  years  sees  what  some  labor  leaders  and 
some  railroad  men  and  attorneys  who  attended  the 
recent  rehearing  at  Washington  were  unable  to 
comprehend.  Prices  of  some  steel  companies  have 
risen  so  rapidly  of  late  that  Mr.  Vauclain's  state- 
ment, which  doubtless  was  written  a  number  of 
weeks  ago,  should  be  somewhat  modified  to-day. 
While  steel  manufacturers  are  not  selling  below 
cost  to  the  e.\tent  that  was  true  six  months  ago, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  steel  business  is  not  on 
the  sound  basis  of  prosperity  that  it  would  be  if 
both  costs  and  selling  prices  were  reduced.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  deflation  was 
needed,  a  reinilation  movement  set  in  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  "victory"  of  the  coal  miners  over  the 
farmers,  the  steel  workers  and  employees  in  every 
industry  that  has  had  to  share  in  the  painful 
readjustments  of  the  past  two  years. 


The  feature  of  the  most  significance  in  the 
world's  electrical  production  in  1921  is  the  part 
played  by  the  electric  furnace  in  the  steel  foundry. 
In  three  countries,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  which  had  a  total  electric 
steel  production  in  1921  of  213,400  tons,  54.3  per 
cent  or  115,700  tons  was  steel  castings.  This  rep- 
resents a  large  percentage  gain  in  only  two  years, 
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the  electric  steel  output  of  the  same  three  coun- 
tries in  1919  having  been  476,900  tons,  of  which 
31.1  per  cent  was  castings.  Viewed  as  a  whole  the 
electric  steel  industry  suffered  only  a  temporary 
set-back  in  the  world-wide  depression  of  1921. 
The  decline  from  1920  is  by  no  means  as  sharp  as 
the  decline  for  all  countries  in  pig  iron  and  total 
steel. 


Greater  Adaptability  of  Business 

Much  assurance  as  to  the  success  of  business 
in  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years  is  fur- 
nished by  the  adaptability  that  was  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  war  and  since,  and  even  now  is  being 
shown.  In  steel  the  trade  has  managed  to  func- 
tion despite  price  fluctuations  that  before  the  war 
would  have  been  destructive  of  all  stability  and 
indeed  productive  of  chaos.  Steel  prices  nowa- 
days move  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  consid- 
ered violent  before  the  war.  Three  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  war  showed  a  difference  of  30 
cents  between  the  high  and  low  price  of  nails, 
and  one  showed  a  difference  of  only  5  cents,  while 
the  average  divergence,  between  the  high  and 
low  points  of  each  year,  was  only  21  cents.  In 
merchant  steel  bars  the  years  having  great  price 
swings  showed  differences  of  $7  a  ton  and  the 
average  difference  was  only  about  $4  a  ton. 
Nowadays  a  single  market  change  of  20  cents  a 
keg  in  nails  is  not  regarded  as  formidable.  In 
bars  an  advance  or  decline  of  $5  a  ton  is  not  con- 
sidered much,  while  at  a  given  moment  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  |5  a  ton  or  more  between 
the  cost  of  deliveries  that  are  not  verj'  widely 
separated. 

The  great  upward  movement  in  steel  prices  in 
1909  carried  the  average  of  all  rolled  steel  prod- 
ucts over  a  range  of  scarcely  more  than  $5  a  ton, 
while  the  average  advance  in  1912  was  less  than 
$7  a  ton.  Yet  these  were  distinctly  "major"  price 
movements.  Towards  the  close  of  each  movement 
warnings  were  being  sounded  that  should  the 
mills  advance  prices  any  more  they  would  destroy 
their  demand. 

The  difference  between  conditions  then  and 
conditions  of  late  is  not  that  the  dollar  is  inflated, 
so  that  a  movement  in  dollars  means  less;  for  if 
the  dollar  is  inflated  the  inflation  cannot  be 
claimed  to  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  50  per 
cent  added  to  pre-war  price  fluctuations  would  not 
produce  figures  comparable  with  the  fluctuations 
that  are  now  common. 

In  all  the  history  of  American  railroading  be- 
fore the  war  there  was  only  one  serious  freight 
congestion — that  which  extended  approximately 
fro-m  October,  1902,  to  March,  1903.  In  its  time 
it  was  regarded  as  a  calamity.  The  railroads  were 
humble  in  their  apologies,  arguing  that  this  was 
the  first  and  possibly  it  would  be  the  last.  Since 
late  in  1916  we  have  had  several  periods  of  traflSc 
congestion  and  we  are  now  faced  with  prospects 
of  another. 

Strikes  before  the  war  were  numerous,  but 
they  were  not  so  serious  as  those  we  have  had 
since.  They  caused  loss  to  the  strikers  and  to 
their  employers,  but  they  did  not  injure  the  pub- 
lic as  have  recent  strikes,  nor  did  they  interfere 


with  the  conduct  of  general  business  in  any  way 
at  all  comparable  with  the  troubles  business  has 
had  thrust  upon  it  in  the  past  three  years. 

If  these  disturbances,  these  handicaps  to  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business,  had  been  threatened 
before  the  war  the  menace  would  have  been  con- 
sidered exceedingly  serious.  With  the  greater 
adaptability  business  has  acquired  they  are  sim- 
ply regarded  as  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  They 
do  not  produce  chaos  or  cause  business  to  stop. 

In  gaging  the  future  of  business  in  the  light 
of  the  "troubles"  we  have  had  and  are  likely  still 
to  have,  a  new  and  longer  unit  of  measuring  has 
to  be  used.  It  requires  much  more  than  formerly 
to  make  an  impression  on  business,  which  has 
grown  more  alert  and  more  able  to  bear  trouble. 


Economics  and  Psychology 

Since  the  armistice  all  thinking  men  have 
directed  their  attention  more  than  formerly  to 
economics.  Possibly  we  are  still  "a  nation  of 
economic  illiterates"  as  we  were  dubbed  about 
six  years  ago,  but  striking  an  average  of  all  the 
people  we  are  not  altogether  so  illiterate  as  we 
were,  and  it  may  be  suggested  also  that  some 
foreign  countries  have  not  exhibited  as  much 
economic  sense  as  might  have  been  attributed  to 
them. 

Some  individuals,  possibly  many,  seem  to  have 
a  feeling  that  this  new  interest  in  economics  is 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  them.  They  are  not  alto- 
gether certain  that  they  have  not  acquired  a  sort 
of  hobby,  which  they  must  be  careful  not  to  ride 
too  hard  or  at  least  to  exhibit  too  freely.  These 
men  should  feel  reassured.  The  interest  in 
economics  is  general.  It  is  no  fad.  The  interest 
is  the  natural  development  of  circumstances. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  conditions  and 
economic  laws  are  working  out  results.  Before 
the  war  the  working  was  slow  and  almost  invisi- 
ble. Men  could  adapt  themselves  to  such  gradual 
changes  as  occurred  without  giving  much  thought 
to  the  underlying  causes. 

We  are  taking  more  interest  in  economics,  as 
we  ought  to  do  and  indeed  must  do,  and  no  doubt 
we  are  making  progress.  But  in  connection  with 
our  increased  study  of  economics  a  note  of  warn- 
ing needs  to  be  sounded.  That  is,  that  the  aspect 
of  psychology  that  involves  considering  what  is  in 
other  men's  minds  must  not  be  neglected. 

In  not  a  little  of  the  current  talk  on  economic 
subjects  is  an  insistence  that  other  men  ought  to 
obey  economic  laws  that  the  speaker  undertakes 
to  lay  down.  Impatience  is  exhibited  that  some 
men  are  conducting  themselves  as  they  are.  They 
are  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,  so  to  speak, 
in  flouting  these  newly  recognized  economic  laws, 
and  punishment  is  on  the  way. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  these  supposedly  ig- 
norant people  know  more  about  economics  than 
appears.  They  may  have  motives  of  their  own. 
They  may  have  moderately  good  reasons  to  hope 
that  they  will  escape  direct  punishment.  Eco- 
nomic laws  work  out  certain  results,  but  never 
has  it  been  shown  that  they  punish  each  indi- 
vidual  in  the  precise  measure  of  his  failure  to 
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square    his    conduct   with    the    general    economic 
good. 

It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  it  would  be  for 
the  general  economic  good  for  bricklayers  to  lay 
1000  bricks  a  day  instead  of  500.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  individual  bricklayer  deserves  pun- 
ishment. Study  shows  that  a  machine  may  be 
operated  with  seven  motions  when  the  operative 
takes  ten.  He  may  have  reason  for  preferring 
the  ten,  particularly  if  he  need  not  select  the 
same  ten  each  time.  There  are  too  many  coal 
miners  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  particular  individuals  to  get  out. 


Further  Advance  in  Centrifugal  Castings 

There  are  new  evidences  of  progress  in  the 
centrifugal  casting  of  metals.  In  The  Iron  Age 
of  Aug.  31  an  article  described  the  production  in 
a  Scottish  plant  of  a  class  of  iron  castings  by  this 
process  which  are  apparently  not  made  anywhere 
else.  Piston  ring  sleeves,  engine  cylinder  liners, 
even  chilled  wheels  and  rolls,  are  being  cast,  hav- 
ing properties  quite  different  from  those  of  sand- 
cast  products.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  large 
possibilities  in  the  application  of  the  centrifugal 
process  to  small  castings  of  suitable  section,  be- 
sides straight  pipe  as  in  the  De  Lavaud  process. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  author's  comment  on 
the  centrifugal  production  of  nickel-chromium 
chilled  iron  car  wheels.  The  advantage  of  alloy 
iron  car  wheels,  sand  cast,  was  brought  out  at 
the  June  convention  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  in  1921.  Doubtless  unusual 
properties  would  be  secured  by  the  centrifugal 
casting  of  wheels  of  this  composition,  due  to  the 
difference  in  structure,  for  one  thing.  This  may 
be  ultimately  one  solution  of  the  chilled  iron 
wheel  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Of  equal  interest  and  importance,  in  another 
field,  is  an  article  on  another  page  describing  the 
casting  in  a  centrifugal  machine  of  a  high-carbon 
chromium  steel,  probably  the  first  account  of  the 
successful  production  of  an  alloy  steel  casting  by 
the  centrifugal  process.  The  chief  feature  is 
the  attainment  directly  of  a  structure  which  only 
the  most  careful  and  time-consuming  forging  or 
rolling,  with  subsequent  heat  treatment,  can  de- 
velop in  the  same  kind  of  alloy  steel  cast  as  an 
ingot.  The  centrifugally  cast  chromium  steel, 
unworked  and  heat  treated,  is  at  least  equal  in 
structure  and  properties  to  similar  metal  treated 
by  present  methods.  To  this  is  added  the  possi- 
bilitj'  of  producing  an  alloy  with  higher  carbon 
and  chromium  than  can  be  secured  in  ordinary 
working  by  present  methods. 


American  engineers  will  learn  with  surprise 
that  the  London  Electric  Railways  Co.  is  about  to 
have  five  experimental  all-steel  cars  built  by  as 
many  different  car-building  concerns.  Especially 
will  this  surprise  be  manifested  in  such  cities  as 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where  the 
underground  service  has  been  performed  for  years 
by  steel  cars.  So  great  has  the  superiority  of  the 
steel  car  been  found,  especially  in  its  resistance  to 
buckling  in  a  collision  and  in  its  relative  immu- 


nity from  fire,  that  no  other  type  now  is  permitted 
in  trains  underground  in  American  cities.  Some 
wooden  or  partly  wooden  vehicles  still  persist 
among  the  smaller  cars,  operated  singly,  as  in  the 
dense  population  area  of  Boston,  but  even  on  ele- 
vated structures  the  tendency  is  to  get  away  from 
such  construction  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Further  Federal  Legislation  to  Control  Indus- 
trial Relations 

To  the  Editor:  Apropos  of  your  editorial,  "The  Rail- 
road Injunction,"  may  I  submit  some  suggestions  for 
Federal  legislation  to  decentralize  and  control  organi- 
zations of  capital  and  labor.  The  leading  motives  of 
such  legislation  should  be: 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  co-operative  ef- 
fort, both  by  owners  of  capital  and  by  workmen,  is  a 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  a  normally  developing  modem 
civilization. 

2.  For  the  common  good,  methods  of  safeguarding 
the  public  against  the  arbitrary  and  selfish  use  of  the 
power  gained  by  co-operation  must  be  devised. 

Public  opinion  already  has  rendered  an  adverse  ver- 
dict against  unrestrained  combinations  of  capital.  The 
present  methods  of  restraint,  such  as  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  acts,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  examined  and 
revised  along  the  line  suggested  above  in  (1). 

Public  opinion  also  has  rendered  a  favorable  verdict 
on  the  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  workmen  to 
organize  for  common  defense,  etc.  The  arbitrary  and 
selfish  use  of  the  power  of  association  by  workmen  is 
also  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  This  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  rail- 
road unions  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Some  practical  methods  must  be  adopted,  therefore,  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  power  by  labor  organizations. 

The  law  encourages  the  association  of  men  with 
capital  in  the  form  of  corporations.  It  should  also,  by 
definite  legislation,  encourage  the  organization  of  the 
employees  of  a  corporation  into  a  "company  union," 
which  should  be  incorporated  and  thus  made  responsible 
for  its  acts. 

The  suspension,  discharge,  or  other  discrimination 
against  an  employee  because  of  his  relation  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  fellow  workmen  should  be  prohibited  under 
proper  penalties. 

The  law  aims  to  prevent  two  or  move  corporations 
from  effecting  combinations  so  powerful  as  to  menace 
the  common  welfare.  The  law  should  also  prevent  like 
powerful  combinations  of  the  employees  of  two  or  more 
corporations,  which  would  also  menace  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

Certain  industries,  such  as  railroad  companies, 
coal  mining  companies,  and  public  utility  companies, 
should  be  declared  to  be  vested  with  a  public  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  disputes  between 
corporations  vested  with  a  public  interest  and  incorpo- 
rated company  unions,  there  should  be  established  one 
or  more  Federal  industrial  commissions.  These  com- 
missions should  have  the  usual  powers  of  a  court  to  call 
for  witnesses,  papers,  etc.,  and  after  hearing  both  par- 
ties should  render  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

This  decision,  however,  should  be  purely  advisory 
and  should  7wt  be  legally  binding  on  either  party;  the 
idea  being  that  such  decisions  will  merely  serve  as  an 
impartial  guide  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 
which  must  be  depended  upon  to  bring  suflScient  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  party  refusing  to  accept  the  de- 
cision of  the  commission. 

No  incorporated  company  union  of  employees  of 
public  interest  corporations  should  engage  in  a  strike, 
nor  should  any  such  corporation  lock  out  its  employees, 
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until  the  questions  at  issue  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  a  prooerly  constituted  Federal  tribunal.  Proper 
penalties  should  be  provided  to  be  enforced  against  the 
individual  at  fault.  Public  Interest. 


Suggestions   to   American   Buyers   of   British 
Coal 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  British  coal  has  been  purchased 
for  importation  to  the  United  States,  of  which  slightly 
more  than  one-third  has  reached  its  destination.  Thus, 
only  recently  actual  results  as  to  its  burning  and  heat- 
giving  qualities  have  been  ascertained,  and  already 
there  is  much  complaint  regarding  the  unsuitability  as 
well  as  the  poor  quality  of  some  of  these  coals.  I  have 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  grounds  of  such  complaints, 
because  ordinarily  a  well  chosen  British  coal  should 
give  in  most  cases  almost  the  same  satisfaction  as  a 
well  chosen  American  coal. 

On  investigation  among  various  consumers,  includ- 
ing railroads,  public  utilities  and  industrial  companies, 
I  was  more  than  surprised  to  find  that,  while  the  pur- 
chases have  been  made  on  analyses,  no  particular  atten- 
tion was  given  to  other  considerations  which  are  highly 
important.  No  coal  producing  country  in  the  world 
possesses  such  a  variety  of  coals  as  Groat  Britain. 
There  are  the  Welsh  district,  Scottish  district,  the  New- 
castle district,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Monmouthshire 
and  other  smaller  districts;  and  it  has  not  been  appre- 
ciated in  some  cases  that  these  districts  have  coals  of 
differing  qualities,  ranging  from  high  volatile  by- 
product to  low  volatile  steam  coals. 

A  good  many  purchases  have  been  made  stipulating 
Welsh  steam,  or  Monmouthshire  steam,  or  Newcastle 
steam,  with  a  certain  percentage  of  volatile  and  sul- 
phur, on  the  supposition  that  such  coal  should  be  equal 
to  American  coals  of  similar  analyses  coming  under  the 
classification  of  pools,  these  pools  more  or  less  clearly 
defining  the  general  qualities  of  the  coal.  This  is  not 
the  case. 

Furthermore,  a  good  many  of  these  purchases  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  screened  and  one- 
third  small,  with  the  idea,  I  presume,  of  equaling  coal 
that  on  this  side  would  come  under  the  category  of  run 
of  mine.  To  my  mind  a  great  mistake  has  been  made 
in  purchasing  such  a  mixture,  as  the  majority  of  Con- 
tinental railroads,  public  utilities  and  industrial  com- 
panies, when  purchasing  coal  from  Great  Britain,  will 
only  accept  screened  coal.  The  British  coals,  consti- 
tuted as  they  are  and  worked  in  many  cases  in  thin 
seamed  mines,  require  the  screening  to  improve  the 
quality,  and  it  has  been  customai^y  for  decades  back  to 
screen  all  coals  with  the  exception  of  the  high  volatile. 
In  fact,  up  to  25  years  ago,  the  small  coals  were  heaped 
at  the  pit's  head  because  no  use  was  found  for  them. 
Only  with  the  introduction  of  special  ratings  and 
other  mechanical  improvements  did  these  small  coals 
become  a  marketable  article.  Therefore,  by  purchasing 
two-thirds  large  (otherwise  screened)  and  one-third 
small,  you  get  a  poorer  coal  and  yet  have  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  screening. 

My  main  purpose  in  writing  is  to  suggest  to  purchas- 
ers of  British  coals  not  only  to  be  careful  that  they  do 
not  purchase  coals  designated  merely  as  from  a  given 
district  but  that  they  insist  on  coal  from  certain  named 
collieries;  furthermore,  to  insist  that  shipments  be  ac- 
companied with  colliery  certificates  duly  attested  by  an 
American  consul.  British  coal  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries has  long  been  purchased  on  colliery  certificates, 
which  stand  both  for  quality  and  quantity. 

The  average  consumer  in  this  country  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  not  knowing  which  of  the  British  collieries 
produce  the  quality  suitable  for  his  purpose.  But  a 
letter  to  any  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  respec- 
tive coal  districts,  stating  the  writer's  requirements  and 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use,  would  bring  forth 
full  information  as  to  the  best  quality  of  coal  to  pur- 
chase. If  consumers  here  continue  to  purchase  by 
specifying  simply  steam  or  gas  coal  from  a  certain  dis- 
trict, they  are  bound  to  have  difficulties  and   in  many 


cases  find  their  coal  unsuitable  for  their  equipment. 
Those  who  do  the  stoking  may  have  the  best  intentions, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  the  coal. 
I  know  of  cases  in  which  the  users  of  imported  coal 
were  actually  unable  to  raise  steam  with  it.  While  of 
the  same  volatile  content  as  the  American  coals  to 
which  the  buyer  had  been  accustomed,  they  required 
entirely  diff'erent  handling  under  the  boiler. 

There  is  an  impression  that  with  the  reopening  of 
the  mines  in  this  country  there  will  be  no  longer  a  ne- 
cessity for  purchasing  British  coal.  I  hold  a  different 
viewpoint.  Although  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  mines  may  be  even  larger  than  the  increased 
demand  caused  by  the  shortage  ovring  to  the  strike,  I 
am  confident  that  the  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
sufficient  quantities  to  cope  with  such  an  extreme  pres- 
sure as  is  caused  by  the  shortage,  owing  to  the  long 
duration  of  the  strike.  Consequently  within  a  month 
or  so,  especially  with  the  approaching  winter  months, 
the  pinch  will  be  felt  again  and  of  necessity  further 
large  purchases  will  have  to  be  made,  principally  as 
to  hard  coal.  And  although  Great  Britain  would  not 
be  able  to  spare  any  consequential  quantities  of  anthra- 
cite, yet  there  are  certain  dry  coals,  or  so-called  bastard 
anthracites,  which  will  be  a  better  substitute  than  the 
higher   volatile  coals. 

The  main  mischief  has  been  done  so  far  by  having 
bought  coals  somewhat  indiscriminately  merely  on  vola- 
tiles,  without  considering  how  the  coal  burns  and  how 
it  requires  to  be  stoked.  The  whole  position  can  be  im- 
proved by  applying  proper  methods  of  handling  the  coal 
under  a  boiler  according  to  the  actual  quality,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  know  from  what 
district  the  coal  comes  but  also  from  what  colliery  in 
the  district  the  coal  was  drawn. 

Where  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  coal  is  abso- 
lutely unsuitable,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  with 
consumers  who  could  utilize  such  coals,  as  there  are 
many  consumers  who  are  in  the  same  dilemma.  Some 
of  them  require  just  the  coal  the  other  has  and  yet  can- 
not use,  or  if  he  is  able  to  use  it,  is  not  able  to  get  the 
fullest  satisfaction  out  of  it.  Consumers  should  avoid 
the  purchase  of  mixed  cargoes  of  coi-tain  analyses,  un- 
der which  category  the  merchant  would  be  left  to  c:>n- 
sider  his  profits  rather  than  the  more  important 
point  whether  the  coals  will  be  suitable  or  not.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  consider  dollars  per  ton  as  the  most  important 
factor,  since  a  saving  of  25c.  a  ton  on  the  purchase 
might  easily  mean  the  losing  of  $2  or  more  a  ton  in 
results  achieved. 

To  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exercise  such 
careful  discrimination  would  be  far-fetched,  as  large 
buyers  like  the  Swedish  State  Railway  or  other  Conti- 
nental lines  will  buy  British  coals  by  the  millions  of 
tons,  as  will  gas  works  and  industrial  companies.  They 
will  all  tell  you  they  have  bought  British  coals  for 
decades  by  collieries  and  never  by  districts;  have  bought 
screened  coals  and  never  thought  of  purchasing  a  mix- 
ture of  two-thirds  large  and   one-third  small. 

R.  C.  Martens. 

New  York.   Sept.   8. 


The  New  Fiat  Electric  Furnaces 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  article  which  appeared  in 
The  Ikon  Age,  July  20,  p.  151,  "New  Fiat  Electric  Fur- 
nace," it  is  stated  that  the  Fiat  should  produce  1000 
tons  a  month  of  steel  ingots.  This  should  be  corrected, 
as  the  production  was  1000  tons  a  month  of  steel  cast- 
ings for  automobile  and  truck  parts,  which  the  Fiat 
produced  in  extraordinary  numbers  during  the  war  for 
the  Italian  army  and  also  the  allies.  The  electric 
foundry  for  steel  castings  was  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  developing  the  campaign. 

In  another  place  the  article  mentions  "carbon"  elec- 
trodes. As  the  readers  must  have  already  understood 
by  a  consumption  so  small  as  2.85  kg.  per  ton  of  steel, 
this  did  not  refer  to  carbon  electrodes,  but  American 
graphite  electrodes. 

Dr.  Alfred  Stromboli 

Turin.  Italy.   Aug.   8. 
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ENGINEERS  AND  8-HOUR  SHIFT 


Aclion   at  Boston  on   Reports  Dealing  with  Con- 
tinuous Industries 

Boston,  Sept.  9. — The  Executive  Board,  American 
Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engi- 
neering Societies,  held  a  two-day  meeting  Sept.  8  and  9, 
at  Hotel  Bellevue,  this  city.  The  most  important  mat- 
ter under  consideration  was  the  acceptance  of  two 
reports,  one  prepared  by  Horace  B.  Drury,  industrial 
investigator  and  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  the  other  prepared  by  Bradley  Stough- 
ton,  consulting  engineer.  New  York,  formerly  secretary 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers. These  reports  deal  with  the  two-shift  day  and 
the  three-shift  day  in  continuous  industries,  and  are 
based  on  two  lines  of  inquiry  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  two  years.  The  one  directed  by  Mr.  Stough- 
ton  embraces  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  While  much 
of  the  Import  is  favorable  to  the  three-shift  day,  Mr. 
Stoughton  raises  some  questions,  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

If  men  are  given  12  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work,  will 
they  not  still  be  discontented  or  dissatisfied  and  agitate  for 
12  hours'  work  at  the  advanced  rate?  There  seems  to  be 
good  reason  to  fear  such  a  result.  Further,  do  the  men 
want  the  8-hour  shift?  If  this  question  really  means,  Do  the 
men  want  the  8-hour  shift  with  8  hours'  pay  at  the  present 
hourly  rate?  then  I  believe  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  do  not  The  present  daily  wage  of  $3.60,  which  is  for 
12  hours'  work  at  30c  per  hour,  is  as  low  as  even  "common 
labor"  can  live  on  in  America  and  support  a  family. 

The  first  question  can  be  answered;  the  second  one  means 
that  the  "common  labor"  must  be  paid  the  same  daily 
wage  as  at  present,  and  some  technical  or  commercial 
compensation  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  oi)erations,  if 
possible.  If  it  is  not  possible,  and  if  profits  at  present  can- 
not stand  the  extra  production  cost,  then  the  12-hour  shift 
must  be  continued  until  a  change  occurs. 

The  investigations  were  made  possible,  under  the 
direction  of  the  council's  committee  on  work  periods, 
of  which  H.  E.  Howe,  Washington,  is  chairman,  by 
financial  co-operation  from  the  Cabot  Fund,  Boston. 
Presentation  of  the  original  reports  was  made  to  the 
council  at  Pittsburgh  in  May,  at  which  time  they  were 
referred  to  a  committee  for  editorial  changes. 

The  question  of  accepting  the  reports  developed 
rather  \igoix>us  opposition  from  a  small  minority  of 
the  council.  Both  reports  subsequently  were  accepted 
and  authorized  to  be  published,  with  a  few  editorial 
corrections.  The  opposition  took  the  stand  that  the 
American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies  should  not  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  reports,  which  are  sure  to  have  a 
far  reaching  influence.  It  was  argued  that  adverse 
criticism  of  the  council  would  be  invited,  which  might 
lead  to  unpleasant  notoriety.  It  was  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  discussion  that  a  group  of  ministers  some  time 
ago  issued  a  report  on  working  conditions  in  steel  mills, 
which  is  the  laughing  stock  of  engineers  the  country 
over.  It  was  intimated  that  this  latter  report  might 
indirectly  influence  the  public  attitude  toward  the  re- 
ports under  consideration.  It  also  was  suggested  that 
the  two  reports  are  not  of  an  engineering  nature,  but 
more  along  social  reform  lines. 

J.  Parke  Channing,  New  York,  a  memlber  of  the 
committee  on  work  periods,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  council,  vigorously  supported  the  reports.  They 
staled  that  the  nature  of  the  data  collected  during  the 
investigations  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  set  down  in 
decimals  and  figures,  which  the  opposition  contended 
should  constitute  a  basis  for  an  engineering  report. 
It  was  urged  that  the  study  ran  into  human  as  well  as 
engineering  problems,  and  that  human  problems  cannot 
be  tabulated. 

As  to  the  council's  responsibility  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  reports,  it  was  contended  that  they  recom- 
mended nothing,  holding  strictly  to  the  findings  of  the 
investigators.  Also  that  every  man  serving  on  the 
committee  on  work  periods  is  an  engineer,  competent 
of  judging  the  merits  of  the  rejwrts.  In  addition,  the 
c -nstitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Engineering 
Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
cieties justifies  that  organization's  sponsorship  of  the 


reports  under  question.  Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  presi- 
dent of  the  federation,  as  well  as  dean  of  engineering 
schools.  University  of  Michigan,  who  presided  at  the 
session,  during  the  discussion  of  acceptance  turned  the 
chair  over  to  Calvert  Townley,  New  York,  in  order 
that  he  might  support  acceptance.  [Summaries  of  ihe 
reports  appear  on  other  pages. — ^Editor.] 

Dean  Cooley  made  the  announcement,  following  the 
meeting,  that  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  nationwide 
tour  to  arouse  the  engineerin^r  organizations  of  the 
leading  industrial  centers  to  greater  zeal  in  the  public 
service.  A  chief  purpose  of  Dean  Cooley's  mission  will 
be  to  familiarize  American  engineers  wtth  the  findings 
of  the  council's  committee  on  work  periods.  "The  12- 
hour  day  in  continuous  industrj'  must  go,"  said  Dean 
Cooley.  "A  nationwide  survey  has  shown  conclusively 
that  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  is  desirable  both 
for  capital  and  labor.  The  eight-hour  day  makes  for 
more  harmonious  labor  relations,  tends  to  safeguard 
management,  and  unquestionably  brings  about  more 
contented  workers  and  happier  homes.  Millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  will  profit  when  all  continuous 
industries   abolish   the   12-hour  shift." 


PRODUCTION   INCREASING 


Improvement   in   Blast   Furnace  and  Mill  Opera- 
tions in  Mahoning  Valley 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Sept.  12. — Iron  and  steel  production 
is  expanding  in  the  Youngstown  district,  as  coal  ship- 
ments reaching  the  Valleys  increase  in  volume.  Im- 
provement is  reflected  in  both  blast  furnace  and  rolling 
mill  operations.  With  the  blowing  in  of  the  600-ton 
stack  of  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co.  at  Warren, 
scheduled  for  resumption  Sept.  13,  21  of  47  furnaces  in 
the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  will  be  pouring. 
Mattie  blast  furnace  at  Girard  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  will  also  be  blown  in  at  an  early  date. 

Pig  iron  production  is  therefore  approaching  50  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  less  than  30  per 
cent  in  August.  Most  of  the  hot  metal  being  produced 
is  used  in  steel  making,  comparatively  little  being  sold 
in  the  merchant  market. 

Iron  and  steel  makers  show  considerable  optimism 
over  fourth  quarter  business  and  production,  one  in- 
tere.st  predicting  a  70  per  cent  average  for  the  final 
quarter  of  1922. 

Fifty-nine  of  66  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  are  melting;  independent  operations  in 
the  Valley  are  estimated  at  70  per  cent.  Three  of  four 
Bessemer  plants  are  active,  while  104  of  113  sheet  mills 
were  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

Production  of  merchant  iron  is  being  retarded  by 
the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  coke.  In  the  Shenango 
Valley  one  merchant  furnace  is  in  blast,  but  the  output 
is  absorbed  as  hot  metal  by  a  producer  of  ingot  molds 
and  castings. 

Sales  executives  reported  undiminished  demand  for 
the  lighter  steel  products. 


Steel  Works  Electrical  Engineers  Meeting 

Cleveland,  Sept.  12. — The  .Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Electrical  Engineers  began  its  sixteenth  annual 
convention  in  the  Public  Hall  in  this  city  yesterday  with 
a  registration  of  over  1100  for  the  first  two  days. 
-Monday  was  devoted  to  a  business  meeting  and  reports 
of  committees.  Starting  to-day  technical  sessions  will 
be  held  until  Friday  noon.  The  annual  banquet  takes 
place  Thursday  evening  and  inspection  trips  will  be 
made  to  Cleveland  plants  on  Friday  afternoon.  A  large 
exhibit  of  electrical  equipment  is  being  shovtm  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention. 


The  Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co.,  South  Xorwalk, 
Conn.,  a  builder  of  compressors,  has  merged  with  the 
.Automatic  Carbonic  Machine  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  which  is  being  moved  to  South 
Norwalk.  Through  this  consolidation  the  company  will 
be  able  to  supply,  in  addition  to  its  standard  ammonia 
equipment,  a  completely  developed  line  of  carbonic  gas 
equipment  for  refrigeration  and  ice  making. 
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METAL  SCHEDLLE  CHANGES 


House  Recedes  on  Most  Rates— Foreign  Valuation 
Prevails — Zone    Plan    Abandoned 

Washington,  Sept.  12.— The  metal  schedule  of  the 
tariff  bill  as  finally  reported  to-day  from  conference  is 
left  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate  in  all 
important  respects.  Almost  invariably  the  House 
conferees  receded,  as  was  done  with  regard  to  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  rates  and  provisions  throughout  the 
bill. 

The  bill,  which  now  is  before  the  House,  after  which 
it  will  go  to  the  Senate  for  final  passage,  retains  the 
duty  of  Ic.  per  lb.  on  manganese  ore  and  l%c.  per  lb. 
on  ferromanganese  and  continues  the  ferroalloy  sec- 
tion in  other  respects  as  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  In 
the  general  steel  section  of  raw  and  rolled  products,  the 
Senate  rates  also  are  carried  with  few  exceptions  of 
minor  importance. 

Alloy  Steel  Rates 

One  important  change,  however,  made  regarding 
alloy  steel  consists  of  a  change  in  verbiage  in  para- 
graph 305,  which  provides  that  additional  duties  shall 
be  applied  to  all  alloy  steels  instead  of  only  to  those  in 
paragraph  304  relating  to  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  bars, 
etc.  This  change  was  made  by  inserting  the  word 
schedule  instead  of  referring  to  the  single  paragraph. 

On  anti-friction  balls  and  rollers,  the  conference  re- 
tained the  Senate  specific  duty  of  10c.  per  lb.  and 
adopted  a  House  amendment  carrying  an  additional 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  55  per  cent 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  imposed  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  American  value  on  welded  cylin- 
drical furnaces  and  iron  or  steel  tubes  not  specifically 


provided  for,  while  the  Senate  bill  provided  30  per  cent 
foreign  value.  The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
making  the  duty  25  per  cent  foreign  value.  The  House 
American  value  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  flexible  metal 
tubing  and  rigid  electrical  conduit  and  the  Senate  for- 
eign value  duty  of  35  per  cent  were  changed  to  30  per 
cent  foreign  value.  Senate  rates  on  chain  were  adopted 
except  on  chains  less  than  %  and  not  less  than  5/16  in. 
in  diameter,  and  less  than  5/16  in.,  the  House  rates  of 
2%c.  and  4c.  per  lb.,  respectively,  being  accepted.  The 
conferees  compromised  on  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  instead 
of  the  Senate  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the  House  duly  or 
.'iO  per  cent  on  spiral  nut  locks  and  lock  washers.  The 
House  receded  with  an  amendment  restoring  the  classi- 
fication on  metallic  magnesium  and  met.-l  magnesium 
scrap,  but  making  a  duty  of  40c.  per  lb.  and  40c.  plus 
20  per  cent  on  magnesium  alloys,  tubing,  wire,  etc. 

Compromise  on  Magnesite 

A  compromise  was  reached  on  magnesite,  the 
Senate  rates  being  increased  and  House  rates  lowered. 
The  duties  finally  determined  upon  are  equivalent  to 
$11.50  per  net  ton  on  dead  burned  and  grain,  or  23/460. 
per  lb.;  $12.50  or  %c.  per  lb.  on  calcined,  and  $6.25  or 
5/16c.  per  lb.  on  crude.  The  Senate  rates  on  graphite 
were  adopted  except  that  the  conference  accepted  a 
House  amendment  changing  the  rate  on  crystalline 
flake  to  l%c.  per  lb.  Senate  rates  on  fluorspar  were 
accepted.  A  number  of  compromises  were  made  re- 
garding cutlery,  clocks  and  surgical  instruments. 

The  House  receded  on  the  American  valuation  plan 
and  accepted  the  Senate  foreign  valuation  plan  and  the 
provisions  for  flexible  tariff  rates  to  be  declared  by 
the  President  under  certain  conditions.  The  Senate 
receded  on  its  provision  for  the  establishing  of  foreign 
trade  zones. 


EXPORT  TRADE  INACTIVE 


Rail    Orders    Still    Largest    Item  —  Tonnage    for 
Bolivia  Bought — Chilean  Railroads  to  Inquire 

New  York,  Sept.  12. — Export  trade  to  all  markets, 
including  Japan,  is  at  an  extremely  low  ebb.  While 
business  is  still  appearing  from  Japan,  it  is  almost 
entirely  from  Governmental  sources  and  the  purchases 
are  largely  confined  to  rails.  The  black  sheet  business, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  continue  as  large  as  it  was 
last  year,  because  of  the  municipal  ordinances  calling 
for  fireproof  roofs  throughout  the  country  and  other 
uses,  is  at  a  minimum.  This  dullness  in  light  gage 
sheets  is  partly  explained  by  large  stocks  on  hand,  said 
by  some  to  amount  to  as  much  as  80,000  tons  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  now  purchasing 
British  and  Continental  sheets,  which  are  lower  in 
price. 

The  recent  tender  of  the  Imperial  Government  Rail- 
ways, which  called  for  4700  tons  of  75-lb.,  20-lb.  and 
16-lb.  rails  has  been  awarded  to  Suzuki  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  the  Government  railroads  have  issued  a  new 
tender  calling  for  4000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails.  Beside 
these  official  rail  purchases,  American  export  houses 
report  that  they  are  bidding  on  some  small  tonnages 
for  private  interests.  One  of  these  calls  for  about 
four  miles  of  25-lb.  rails  to  be  shipped  c.i.f.  Takao. 
The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  which,  some  time 
ago,  received  bids  for  furnishing  about  700  tons  of 
tie  plates,  has  not  yet  awarded  the  contract  to  an 
exporter.  Work  on  the  hospital  building  for  this  rail- 
road at  Dairen,  Manchuria,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cost  about  $1,500,000,  will  probably  be  started  about 
Jan.  1.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  George  A.  Fuller 
of  the  Orient,  New  York.  This  company,  which  is 
working-  on  several  buildings  in  Tokio,  Japan,  generally 
purchases  the  major  part  of  materials  for  construction 
work  in  the  United  States. 


Tenders  will  be  issued  some  time  in  October  by  the 
Chilean  State  Railways,  141  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
furnishing  locomotive  tires,  steel  axles,  plates  and 
similar  equipment.  Request  for  bids  on  the  annual  rail 
requirement  of  the  Chilean  railroads  will  probably  be 
made  in  December.  The  Ulen  Contracting  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  executing  a  contract  with  the 
Bolivian  Government,  which  calls  for  the  building  of 
about  204  kilometres  of  railroad,  has  closed  on  the  pre- 
liminary tonnage  of  rails  for  the  work,  amounting  to 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  needed.  This 
tonnage  of  8250  tons  with  accessories  vas  placed  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  which  received 
2250  tons,  and  with  a  Belgian  mill,. which  will  roll  the 
remaining  6000  tons.  Immediate  delivery  was  given 
by  the  American  seller,  the  rails  being  shinped  to  the 
north  end  of  the  road.  The  Belgian  delivery  was 
slightly  extended  but  the  price  was  lower.  This  is 
the  extent  of  the  rail  purchases  of  the  company  for 
this   year. 

Between  12,000  and  13,000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails  will 
be  needed  for  completion  of  the  railroad,  but  these  will 
be  purchased  later.  The  Bolivian  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  bids  will  be  accepted  on  the  construction 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Potosi-Sucre  Railroad,  total- 
ing about  60  miles,  40  miles  of  this  road,  from  Potosi  to 
Betanzos  having  been  constructed  under  Government 
direction. 

The  most  recent  bids  received  on  the  project  for 
electrification  of  the  railroad  from  Durban  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg.  South  Africa,  will  be  opened  in  October. 
Bids  for  furnishing  materials  and  performing  the  en- 
gineering work  have  been  obtained  and  rejected  several 
times  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been  some 
American  bids   submitted. 


The  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  an- 
nual  picnic   at   Thatcher's   Woods,   River    Forest,   111 
Sept.  16. 
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OUTPUT  GROWING 


Fifteen   Blast   Furnaces  Resume  in   the 
Week — Steel  Supply  Easier 

Railroads  Pressing  for  Car  Deliveries — Steel 
Works  at  60  Per  Cent 

Blast  furnace  resumptions  by  steel  companies 
are  coming  more  rapidly  than  in  the  first  week  of 
September.  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  Cleveland, 
Chicago  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  report  15  fur- 
naces started  in  the  past  week,  and  indications 
are  that  all  the  August  loss  of  28  furnaces  will 
be  made  up  by  another  week  or  ten  days. 

Such  an  increase  in  pig  iron  production  points 
to  a  correspondingly  easier  situation  in  the  near 
future  in  respect  to  steel  deliveries,  subject  to  the 
handicap  of  insufficient  car  supply  for  the  moving 
of  certain  rolling  mill  products. 

The  embargoes  announced  by  various  railroads 
in  the  past  week  have  had  no  important  effect  as 
yet  on  steel  shipments.  Ample  supplies  of  cars 
are  still  available  for  coal  shipments  and  thus 
far  the  steel  industry  has  not  been  directly 
affected  by  priority  rulings. 

One  factor  of  uncertainty  grows  out  of  Wash- 
ington proposals  for  co-operation  by  coal  pro- 
ducers in  furnishing  tonnages  for  use  as  required 
to  keep  prices  in  check.  Since  steel  makers  are 
being  pressed  by  railroads  and  car  builders  to 
supply  steel  for  cars  and  locomotives  they  are 
making  every  effort  to  increase  output. 

In  the  past  week  special  efforts  have  been  made 
to  expedite  the  delivery  of  railroad  steel.  With 
much  equipment  in  bad  order,  the  railroads  are  urg- 
ing car  works  to  make  deliveries,  since  new  equip- 
ment will  operate  for  a  considerable  period  without 
needing  attention. 

Locomotive  works  also  are  expediting  deliveries 
on  the  unusual  volume  of  business  they  have  booked 
recently.  Late  orders  include  75  locomotives  for 
the  New  York  Central  and  50  for  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco.  A  considerable  item  in  the  machine 
tool  trade  is  a  $500,000  list  of  shop  equipment  for 
the  Mis.souri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

The  Steel  Corporation  ingot  production  this  week 
is  at  more  than  60  per  cent  of  capacity  and  several 
independent  companies  are  again  close  to  60  per  cent, 
with  prospects  of  some  further  increase. 

August  steel  ingot  output,  ius  expected,  fell  off 
much  less  from  the  July  rate  than  did  pig  iron — 
about  25  per  cent  for  pig  iron  and  only  11  per  cent 
for  steel.  As  against  a  35,000,000-ton  yearly  rate 
in  July,  the  August  rate  was  nearly  31,00Q,000  tons, 
'and  to-day  it  is  nearer  32,000,000  tons. 

Buyers  of  steel  are  disposed  to  limit  their  pur- 
chases at  present  prices,  which  still  show  a  con- 
siderable range,  in  view  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
evident  purpose  to  continue  its  conservative  policy. 

An  important  mill  in  the  Chicago  district  has 
had  in  the  past  week  the  heaviest  inquiry  that  has 
come  to  it  in  18  months.  However,  agricultural 
buying  in  that  market,  which  began  on  a  moderate 


scale  some  weeks  ago,  has  gradually  fallen  off  as 
prices  have  advanced. 

Eastern  bar  iron  manufacturers  have  advanced 
their  price  $3  per  ton,  or  to  2.25c.;  Pittsburgh. 
About  500  tons  of  Belgian  steel  bars  have  been 
brought  in  at  Philadelphia  for  sale  at  about  1.90c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Significant  of  an  easing  situation  is  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  release  this  week  of  a  portion  of  the 
steel  sheets  it  had  held  up  at  the  mills  when  it  pub- 
lished its  plan  to  close  down  on  Sept.  16. 

Connellsville  coke  supply  increases  slowly,  so 
that  pig  iron  output  at  merchant  furnaces  can  make 
only  a  gradual  gain  in  production.  The  trend  of 
pig  iron  prices  at  Pittsburgh  is  still  upward,  but 
in  other  sections  the  advance  seems  to  be  arrested 
and  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  a  prominent  steel  com- 
pany is  selling  foundry  grades  on  a  basis  of  $32,  or 
$2  below  the  recent  prevailing  price.  The  leading 
Virginia  interest,  which  expects  to  blow  in  a  fur- 
nace in  a  few  days,  has  announced  a  schedule  based 
on  $32  for  No.  2  plain,  but  has  made  no  sales.  The 
Birmingham  market  seems  to  be  settling  to  $25, 
although  Southern  basic  has  sold  as  high  as  $27.50. 
Deliveries  from  the  South  continue  to  be  extremely 
slow. 

The  scrap  market  is  in  commotion.  There  is 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  abnormal  use  of  old 
material  at  steel  works  since  pig  iron  became  so 
scarce,  added  to  the  scant  offerings  of  railroad 
scrap  during  the  strike,  also  the  long  curtailed  pro- 
duction of  scrap  at  many  metal-working  plants.  In 
an  excited  market  prices  have  advanced  by  $1  to  $3 
a  ton  in  the  past  week. 

Of  8250  tons  of  rails  bought  by  Bolivia,  Belgium 
will  supply  6000  tons.  The  remainder  for  early 
shipment  was  placed  in  the  United  States.  Some- 
what later  upward  of  12,000  tons  additional  will  be 
needed. 

The  Iron  Age  composite  price  for  pig  iron  has 
advanced  $1  to  $31.52  per  gross  ton,  the  highest 
figure  since  the  first  week  of  1921.  Four  weeks  ago 
it  was  $26.77;  one  year  ago  it  was  $19.81  per  ton. 


Pittsburgh 


Domand  for  Steel  Still  Exceeds  Supply— Pig  Iron 
Price  Trend  Upward 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  12. — Blast  furnace  resumptions 
in  this  and  nearby  districts  have  been  so  numerous 
lately  as  to  give  rise  to  hopes  of  an  easier  supply  situa- 
tion in  steel  in  the  near  future.  Practically  all  of  the 
furnaces  which  have  gone  on — and  the  total  for  the 
western  Pennsylvania,  WTieeling  and  Valley  districts 
since  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  a  little  more 
than  two  weeks  ago  has  been  18  with  three  more  ready 
to  start — have  been  steel  works  stacks.  In  another 
week,  it  is  expected,  the  number  of  active  will  be  close 
to  the  peak  reached  early  in  July  of  76,  out  of  a  total 
of  139  furnaces. 

So  far,  the  increased  production  of  iron  has  not 
caused  any  weakening  in  the  steel  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  demand,  though  showing  less  urgency 
in  a  number  of  lines,  still  exceeds  the  supply  and  be- 
cause of  that  condition,  prices  can  be  based  on  costs, 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   (late,   one   WKek,   one   month,   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      ,                 „          ^              Sept.  12,  Sept.  5.  Aug.  15,  Sept.  13, 

Pig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton               1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X.    Philadelphiat iSi-Si  $36.14  $33.14  $20.84 

No.    2.    Valley   furnacet...    35.00  35.00  30.00  21.00 

No.    2.    Southern,    Cin'tit .  .    29.05  29.05  24.05  23.50 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Alat.    25.00  25.00  19.50  19.00 

No.   2  foundry.   Chicago'..    32.00  32.00  30.00  22.00 

Basic,    del'd.    eastern    Pa..    32.00  32.00  27.25  19.25 

Basic    Valley    f urnace .  .  . ,  32.50  30.00  26.00  19.00 

Valley    Bess.,    del.   Pitts...    34.77  34.77  2S.76  21.96 

Malleable,    Chicago*    32.00  32.00  30.00  22.00 

Malleable.    Valley    33.00  33.00  28.00  20.00 

Gray   forge,    Pittsburgh.  ..  3«. 77  34.77  30.00  21.96 

L.  S.  charcoal.   Chicago...    36.15  36.15  33.15  33.50 

Ferromanganese,    seaboard   67.50  67.50  67.50  70.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavv,  at  mill. $40. 00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh.  .  40.00  38.00  35.00  29.00 

O.-h.   billets.   Pittsburgh ...  40.00  38.00  35.00  29.00 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,    P'gh....    40.00  40.00  35.00  30.00 

Forging   billets,  base,    P'gh45.00  43.00  40.00  34.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 45.17  45.17  42.67  35.74 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 47.50  45.00  42.00  38.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.   steel.   P'gh,   lb..      2.00  2.0(1  2.00  1.70 

Light   rails   at    mill 2.00  2.00  1^90 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars,    Philadelphia...     2.575  2.42  2.325  1.95 

Iron    bars,     Chicago 2.25  2.25  2.15  1.75 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh....      2.00  2.00  1.90  1.65 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.10  2.10  1.90  1.S5 

Steel   bars,    New   York....      2.34  2.34  2.24  2.03 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.00  2.00  1.90  1.65 

Tank    plates.     Chicago....      2.30  2.30  1.90  1.75 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.34  2.34  2.34  2.03 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00  1.90  1.65 

Beams.    Chicago     2.20  2.20  1.90  1.80 

Beams.    New    York 2.34  2.34  2.24  2.03 

Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh...      2.75  2.75  2.50  2.15 

•The   average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to   foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  Is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.  1.75  to  2.25.      tsilicon.   2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,    ^^Pj^f'  ^?92l'  ^"isil''  ^Tgil^ 
Per  Lb.  to  Lmiic  Buyers:        Cents      Cents      Cents 
Sheets,  black.  No.   28,  P'gh     3.35 


Sheets,   galv..   No.   2,S,   P'gh     4.35  4.35 

Sheets,   blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     2.50  2.50 

Wire    nails,     Pittsburgh...      2.60  2.60 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh....      2.35  2.35 

Barbed  wire,  galv..  P'gh..      3.15  3.15 

Tin   plate,    100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75  $4.75 


Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    ,'(!S.'$.50  $22.50 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.  .  21.00  20.00 

Heavy  steel   scrap.   P'gh..  19.5(»  18.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila..  lO.oO  15.50 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    Ch'go.  18.50  17.50 

No.   1   cast,   Pittsburgh.  ...  21.50  19.00 

No.   1    cast,   Philadelphia.  .  21.00  19.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  22.00  21.50 

No.  1   RR.  wrot.   Phila.  ...  21.00  18.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  IS.OO  17.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt.  ..  .$11. OO  $10.00 
Foundry  coke,  prompt....    12.50       12.00 


3.15 


2.40 
2.40 


3.05 

$4.75 


921 
Cents 

2.75 


2.20 
2.90 
2.60 


$20.50 
17.50 
17.50 
15.00 
15.75 
19.00 
19.00 
18.50 
18.00 
14.50       11.50 


$14.00 
15.00 


$13.50 
17.00 
13.50 
11.50 
11.00 
17.00 
17.00 
13.25 
15.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.    New   York..    14.12J/f.  14.1214 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery   13.75  13.75 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.37V4      6.25 

Zinc.  New  York 6.72%      6.60 

Lead.    St.    Louis 5.«0  5.55 

Lead,    New    York .■>.S>.'«  5.90 

Tin  (Straits).  New  York..     3Z.t2V'  32.50 
Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.    0.25  5.37% 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Cents 

Cents 

14.12% 

12.25 

13.75 

12.00 

6.15 

4.20 

6.50 

4.70 

5.55 

4.40 

5.90 

4.60 

32.12% 

26.75 

5.25 

4.45 

Composite  Price,  Sept.  12,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.412c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


Sept.    5,  1922, 

Aug.   15,  1922, 

Sept.  13,  1921, 

10-year  pre-war  average, 


2.412c. 
2.255c. 
2.279c. 
1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Sept.  12,   1922,  Pig  Iron,  $31.52   Per  Gross  Ton 

Based    on    average    basic   and    foundry")  r 

irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  (,  ' 

the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  ( j 


Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


Sept.    5,  1922, 

Aug.   15,  1922, 

Sept.  13,  1921, 

0-year  pre-war  average. 


$30.52 
26.77 
19.81 
15.72 


■which  are  not  receding  much,  with  labor  scarce  and  not 
especially  efficient  and  scrap  prices  advancing  with 
much  rapidity. 

Pig  iron  prices  still  show  an  upward  tendency  and 
with  coke  so  scarce  as  to  prevent  the  blowing  in  of 
merchant  furnaces,  relief  from  the  present  scarcity  is 
not  believed  to  be  immediately  ahead.  It  is  a  question 
whether  furnaces  dependent  upon  Connellsville  coke 
could  find  accommodation  even  if  the  prices  of  iron  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  permit  the  payment  of  present 
coke  prices.  The  strike  in  that  region  still  is  far  from 
being  over. 

The  past  week  has  seen  further  stiffening  in  semi- 
finished steel  prices  and  this  is  generally  considered  to 
forecast  further  upward  revisions  of  prices  of  finished 
products.  The  claim  is  set  up  that  with  sheet  bars 
at  $40,  the  base  gage  of  black  sheets  should  bring 
4.25c.  to  net  a  fair  profit.  Some  makers  have  advanced 
their  prices  to  $5  to  $7  a  ton  above  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion bases.  Premiums  also  are  common  on  hot-rolled 
flats.  An  advance  of  $3  per  ton  has  been  made  by  all 
of  the  independent  makers  of  wire  products.  In  these 
several  changes,  the  Steel  Corporation  has  not  yet  fol- 


lowed and  its  price  policy  generally  is  a  conservative 
one.  Suggestions  persist  that  tin  plate  must  command 
more  money  to  offset  the  higher  producing  costs. 

Ample  supplies  of  cars  still  are  available  for  coal 
shipments  and  the  steel  industry  as  yet  is  unaffected 
by  the  priority  regulations.  The  Connellsville  region, 
however,  on  account  of  the  curtailed  production,  is  not 
demanding  many  cars  and  since  union  mines  have  not 
reached  capacity  operations,  no  real  strain  has  been 
placed  upon  supplies,  especially  as  there  were  avail- 
able not  only  the  railroad  cars  in  storage,  but  those 
privately  owned.  Car  shortages  for  fuel  movements 
are  looked  for  and  makers  of  wire  products  and  other 
steel  products,  which  for  sake  of  safety  are  moved  in 
box  cars,  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  low- 
sided  open  top  cars,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  box  ears. 

Blast  furnace  resumptions  have  caused  a  demand  fof 
coke  that  has  sent  the  price  up  $1  a  ton.  Advances 
of  50c.  to  $3  are  noted  in  scrap. 

Pig  Iron. — Although  lacking  in  activity,  the  market 
has  lost  none  of  its  recent  strength  and  it  is  freely 
predicted  that  prices  will  go  still  higher  before  they 
take  a  turn  in  the  other  direction.     It  is  believed  that 
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production  of  the  steel  works  furnaces  which  recently 
have  gone  on  will  be  needed  by  the  producers  them-' 
selves,  since  reserves  were  quite  generally  exhausted 
while  the  furnaces  were  down  and  any  surplus  iron  that 
is  made  will  be  put  into  reserves.  Merchant  furnaces 
probably  could  make  iron  profitably  even  at  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  $11  per  net  ton  at  ovens  for  beehive  oven 
coke,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  many  such  furnaces 
will  go  in  immediately,  because  the  strike  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  district  is  not  yet  over  and  the  question  of 
price  is  unimportant  by  comparison  with  lining  up  ton- 
nages. Getting  the  men  back  to  work  is  preliminary 
to  getting  coke  supplies  and  when  that  can  be  accom- 
plished is  merely  a  guess.  Little  has  been  done  here 
in  the  past  week  outside  of  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  basic 
iron  to  an  Allegheny  Valley  sheet  maker  at  $32.50, 
Youngstown.  This  sale  sets  the  market  on  basic  at  that 
figure.  A  Valley  independent  is  negotiating  a  sale  of 
20,000  tons  of  basic.  We  quote  foundry  iron  on  the 
lower  silicons  at  the  same  price  as  No.  2  grade  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  available  at  less. 

We  quote  Valle.v  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.76  per  grross  ton  ; 

Ba-sic $32.50 

Bessemer   33.00 

Gray  forge   35.00 

N'o.    2  foundry 35.00 

.Vo.    3   foundry 35.00 

Malleable     33.00 

Ferroalloys. — Interest  in  the  tonnage  alloys  is  low, 
despite  the  increasing  rate  of  steel  works  operations. 
Prices  show  little  change.  Spiegeleisen  is  $1  per  ton 
lower  at  $38  furnace,  for  average  20  per  cent  material 
and  $37  for  16  to  19  per  cent,  this  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  production  is  gaining  owing  to  a  better  coke  supply. 
British  ferromanganese  still  is  being  offered  for  future 
delivery  at  $67.50,  c.i.f .  Eastern  seaboard,  but  purchases 
are  light  since  present  indications  are  that  the  new 
tariff  bill  will  be  a  law  before  shipments  can  be  landed. 
There  has  been  a  rather  good  demand  for  ferrotungsten 
in  this  district  lately,  with  several  sales  of  foreign 
material  at  45c.  per  lb.  contained  tungsten. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $75  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic;  British,  spot,  $70  to  $72.50' 
British,  future,  $67.50  :  German,  76  to  80  per  cent.  $67. 50  to 
$70.  Average  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $38  furnace;  16  to  19 
per  cent,  $37  furnace  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  domestic.  $55 
to  $60  furnace,  freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is 
quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville.  Ohio,  furnaces 
as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $50.50;  11  per  cent,  $53.80;  12  per 
cent,  $57.10;  13  per  cent.  $61.10;  14  per  cent.  $64.10;  sil- 
very Iron,  6  per  cent,  $39  ;  7  per  cent,  $40  ;  8  per  cent,  $41.50  ; 
9  per  cent,  $43.50;  10  per  cent.  $45.50;  11  per  cent.  $48.80; 
12  per  cent.  $52.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson 
and  New  Straits\nlle,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is 
$3.66  per  gross  ton. 

Tin  Plate. — Demands  of  container  manufacturers 
in  connection  with  the  pack  of  perishable  foods  have 
been  pretty  well  satisfied  and  since  current  require- 
ments are  neither  extensive  nor  pressing,  the  supply 
situation  is  comparatively  easy.  Costr,,  however,  art- 
much  higher  now  than  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  and  as  they  promise  to  remain  rather  high  in 
the  final  quarter,  prices  are  firm.  On  really  large 
orders,  slight  concessions  from  the  "official"  quotation 
of  $4.75  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  are  being  made,  but 
instead  of  15c.  to  25c.,  this  is  now  a  matter  of  only  5c. 
to  10c.  per  box.  Unless  there  is  a  drop  in  steel  prices, 
or  some  other  means  of  cutting  costs,  an  "official" 
quotation  of  $5  per  base  box  is  likely  by  independents  on 
first  quarter,  1923  business.  The  leading  interest  is 
silent  on  the  matter  of  future  prices. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — There  has 
been  no  relief  for  most  makers  in  this  district  in  the 
matter  of  supplies  of  hot-rolled  bars  and  while  the 
demand  for  cold-finished  bars  is  not  of  hugh  proportions, 
it  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  recent  advance  to  2.50c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  for  carload  lots.  The  principal  de- 
mand is  from  the  automotive  industry,  makers  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machine  tools  still  being 
negligible  buying  factors.  Ground  shafting  is  un- 
changed at  2.90c.,  base,  f.o.b.  mill  for  carloads. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats.— The  market  is  at  a  minimum  of 
2.7oc.,  but  on  orders  calling  for  early  delivery,  2.85c. 
to  3c.  has  been  obtained  and  some  makers  will  not 
consider  narrow  widths  at  less  than  3c.,  and  have 
quoted  as  high  as  3.25c.  Only  small  tonnages,  how- 
ever, are  moving  at  the  higher  prices. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips.— With  no  easing  in  costs  of  hot- 


rolled  material,  there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
makers  of  cold-rolled  strips  to  consider  less  than  4.25c., 
base,  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  recent  advance  is  well  main- 
tained and  with  the  demand  fairly  active  and  no  signs 
of  an  immediate  easing  in  prices  of  raw  material,  it 
looks  as  though  present  prices  soon  would  be  minimums. 
Discounts  are  given  on  page  683. 

Rivets. — Recent  price  advances  do  not  seem  to  be 
affecting  demand  and  the  new  prices  daily  are  becoming 
more  firmly  established.  With  bars  at  2c.,  base  and 
rods  at  $47.50  per  gross  ton,  it  is  claimed  that  present 
rivet  prices  are  low  enough.  Prices  and  discounts  are 
given  on  page  683. 

Track  Fastenings. — We  make  no  change  in  prices 
this  week.  The  market,  however,  is  firm  and  there  is 
a  brisk  demand  for  small  spikes  in  connection  with  coal 
mine  resumptions  incident  to  the  ending  of  the  strike. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  683. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — Producers  still  are 
hesitant  about  naming  prices  on  fourth  quarter  tonnages 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  costs.  With  blast 
furnace  and  .steel  works  operation  increasing,  it  is 
probable  that  costs  will  be  less  than  they  are  ai  present, 
but  this  is  not  assured,  since  the  coal  strike  is  not  over 
in  the  Connellsville  district  and  transportation  con- 
ditions now  seem  likely  to  interfere  with  plant  oper- 
ations. The  market  at  present  is  entirely  a  spot  affair 
and  business  is  generally  at  sellers'  valuations.  Sales 
of  several  thousand  tons  of  sheet  bars  recently  have 
been  made  in  the  Youngstown  district  on  a  basis  of  $40 
and  that  is  as  low  as  they  can  be  had  here.  One  local 
maker  will  take  Bessemer  sheet  bars  at  $40,  but  does 
not  want  open-hearth  bar  business  at  that  price.  At 
the  moment,  Bessemer  steel  appears  to  be  a  little  more 
plentiful  than  open  hearth.  Billets  have  sold  at  $40, 
Pittsburgh  for  4-in.  soft  steel  and  there  also  have  been 
sales  at  $42,  mill,  outside  this  district  and  of  foreign 
steel  at  from  $47  to  $50,  mill.  The  Steel  Corporation 
is  out  of  the  market  on  all  forms  of  semi-finished 
material. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $40 :  2  X  2-in.  billets.  $40 ;  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
sheet  bars.  $40;  slabs.  $40:  fotging  billets,  ordinary  carbons, 
$45   to   $47.   all  f.o.b.    Youngstown  or  Pittsburgh   mills. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — As  a  selling  price,  1.90c., 
Pittsburgh,  steel  bars  have  disappeared  even  for  in- 
definite delivery.  The  Steel  Corporation  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  headway  against  its  obligations 
and  can  take  little  business  for  delivery  as  promptly 
as  most  buyers  desire.  Independents  are  quoting  from 
2c.  up  to  2.25c.  for  reasonably  early  delivery.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  priority  scheduling  of  its  mills  still 
is  in  effect.  Concrete  bars  rolled  from  bille*-s  are  avail- 
able at  2c.  from  independent  mills.    Iron  bars  are  firm. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  to  2.25c.  ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  to  2.25c.  base;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c. ;  refined  iron  bars.  2.45c 
in  carloads,   f.o.b.   mill,   Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — No  trouble  now  is  experienced  by 
makers  of  light  rails  rolling  them  from  new  steel  in 
getting  2c.,  base,  and  some  business  with  coal  com- 
panies has  been  done  a  trifle  higher.  .\s  high  as  2.25c., 
base,  is  quoted,  but  sales  at  that  price  are  few  and  small. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — There  has  been  no  material 
letup  in  the  demand  for  merchant  pipe,  notably  in  the 
butt  welded  sizes,  but  due  to  better  operating  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  improved  fuel  situation, 
some  progress  is  being  made  toward  reducing  obli- 
gations. Oil  country  and  line  pipe  business  is  rather 
slow,  because  supplies  of  oil  above  the  ground  still  are 
excessive  and  so  long  as  this  condition  exists,  prices 
must  remain  low  and  drilling  be  restricted.  A  move 
to  definitely  limit  new  drilling  is  reported  to  be  afoot, 
but  so  far  has  not  found  general  adoption.  Business  in 
wrought  iron  pipe  seems  to  have  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  advance  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Discounts  are 
given  on  page  683. 

We  quote  25  to  4  5-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
2c.  to  2.25c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c.  to  2c.  base; 
standard  rails.  $40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  SfOtions. 

Steel  Skelp. — The  market  is  quotable  from  2c.  to 
2.50c.,  but  only   the   Steel    Corporation   customers   are 
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getting  accommodation  at  the  lower  figure  and  then 
only  for  limited  tonnages  and  not  for  specified  delivery. 
Independent  makers  are  not  quoting  less  than  2.25c. 
and  claim  ability  to  obtain  2.50c.  for  prompt  tonnages 
of  narrow  grooved  skelp. 

Wire  Products. — Late  last  week,  independent  pro- 
ducers announced  new  prices,  which  as  compared  with 
those  previously  in  effect  and  to  which  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration subsidiary  still  is  adhering  in  a  nominal  way, 
show  advances  of  $3  per  ton.  This  puts  the  independent 
market  at  ?2.75,  base,  per  keg,  Pittsburgh  for  nails, 
?2..S0,  base,  per  100  lb.  Pittsburgh,  for  wire  nnd  $2.25 
base,  per  count  keg  for  coated  nails.  One  independent 
company,  however,  is  quoting  the  latter  product  at  $2.35. 
A  cut  of  1  ',4  points  in  the  discount  on  woven  v/ire  fence 
has  been  made  by  most  independents,  but  one  has  cut 
the  discount  only  one  point.  To  jobbers,  the  discount 
on  this  product  now  is  70 ^^  per  cent  off'  list,  as  quoted 
by  independents  and  72  per  cent  off  list,  the  latest  price 
of  the  leading  interest.  Discount  to  retailers  is  2% 
points  less.  The  new  prices  generally  have  not  yet 
found  much  basis  in  sales,  because  most  makers  owed 
considerable  tonnage  at  lower  figures  and  distributors 
naturally  are  specifying  against  these  orders  instead 
of  buying.  There  has  been,  however,  a  strong  effort 
to  get  the  mills  to  take  on  more  business  at  the  old 
prices.  Shortage  of  box  cars  has  forced  two  makers 
here  to  resort  to  the  use  of  open  top  cars,  with  tai-paulin 
covering,  and  one  is  making  acceptance  of  shipments  in 
this  fashion  a  condition  of  early  delivery.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  683. 

Wire  Rods. — Sales  of  ordinary  soft  rods  have  been 
made  here  at  $47.50  for  prompt  shipment  and  that  now 
is  as  low  as  any  can  be  had,  although  the  Corporation 
continues  to  quote  $43.  The  latter,  however,  is  taking 
no  business.  No  prices  yet  have  been  named  on  fourth 
quarter  tonnages.  Whether  they  will  be  at  the  basis 
of  recent  business  or  below  depends  largely  on  whether 
the  upward  slant  of  steel  works  operations  is  checked 
by  transportation  difficulties  and  labor  shortages.  Both 
factors  are  operative  now,  but  the  mills  are  figuring 
that  cool  weather  will  bring  about  a  better  supply  of 
help. 

We  quote  Xo.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $47.50;  chain  rods.  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods. 
$52.50  ;  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character, 
$47.50  :  high  carbon  rods,  $54. .50  to  $57.50,  depending  on 
carbon,    per    gross    ton.    f.o.b.    Pittsburgh    or   Toungstown. 

Structural  Material. — Deliveries  on  plain  steel  to 
fabricating  companies  still  are  laggard,  but  improve- 
ment is  expected  in  this  direction,  since  nfew  demands 
are  lighter  and  a  better  operation  of  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  works  should  be  helpful  to  production.  Build- 
ing costs,  notably  in  labor,  are  rising  rapidly  and  the 
development  is  causing  the  postponement  of  some  pro- 
jected work.  Here,  the  contractors  find  it  necessary  to 
pay  bonuses  to  get  men  so  they  can  live  up  to  their 
contracts.  The  men  are  seeking  the  bonus  jobs  and 
neglecting  others.  The  prevailing  market  on  structural 
shapes  is  2c.,  but  on  small  tonnages  for  early  "hip- 
ment,  premiums  up  to  $5  a  ton  are  demanded.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  683. 

Plates. — Demand  is  not  very  heavy  in  this  district, 
but  it  looms  big  in  comparison  with  production  and  sup- 
plies. The  market  is  quotable  from  2c.  to  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  independents  are  not  interested  in  less  than 
2.25c.  Tank  builders  are  not  getting  many  new  in- 
quiries.   Prices  are  given  on  page  683. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Iron  boiler  tubes  appear  to  be  priced 
too  high  to  sell  well,  but  a  satisfactory  business  is  re- 
ported in  steel  boiler  tubes,  notably  in  seamless  tubes, 
in  connection  with  recent  big  locomotive  orders.  Dis- 
counts are  given  on  page  683. 

Sheets. — With  the  sheet  bar  market  strong  ana 
sales  of  several  thousand  tons  reported  at  $40,  Youngs- 
town,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  pai't  of  independent 
makers  to  seek  higher  prices.  Several  already  are 
quoting  blue  annealed  at  2.75c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  black 
at  3.75c.,  base,  and  galvanized  at  4.75c.  base  or  $5  to 
S7  a  ton  above  the  Corporation  prices.  With  sheet  bars 
at  $40,  it  is  claimed  that  still  higher  prices  must  pre- 
vail, since  it  is  figured  that  the  cost  of  making  No.  28 
gage  black  sheets  would  be  more  than  3.70c.  The 
Corporation  sheet-making  subsidiary  is  holding  at 
third  quarter  prices,  but  is  not  letting  customers  specify 


beyond  their  usual  average  requirements.  This  com- 
pany is  operating  at  65  per  cent  of  capacity  this  week, 
a  gain  of  5  per  cent,  chiefly  in  the  tin  plate  mills,  due 
to  a  better  supply  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars.  Independent 
companies  still  are  running  above  80  per  cent,  the 
average  for  August  having  been  about  85  per  cent. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  683. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  market  on  furnace  coke  is  no 
longer  quotable  at  less  than  $11  per  net  ton  at  ovens. 
That  price  has  been  paid  on  the  requirements  for  two 
months  of  one  furnace  which  will  soon  be  blown  in  and 
on  other  sales,  the  total  of  which  is  30,000  tons.  It  is 
hard  to  figure  a  much  lower  price,  since  beehive  oven 
production  cannot  increase  much  so  long  as  the  men  in 
Connellsville  district  insist  on  union  recognition  as  a 
condition  of  their  return  to  work  and  once  the  produc- 
tion does  rise  it  will  be  wanted  by  furnaces  which  will 
be  going  in.  Not  much  by-product  coke  is  available  for 
open  market  sale,  as  steel  works  stacks  require  about 
all  of  the  production.  Foundry  coke  also  is  stronger, 
not  now  being  available  at  less  than  $12.50  per  net  ton 
ovens.  The  coal  market  is  rather  soft,  as  supplies  are 
now  ample  for  all  demands.  Gas  coal  lately  has  been 
at  $5.50  at  mines,  against  $6  previously,  w'hile  coking 
coal  is  right  around  $5  and  steam  grade  at  $4.50  for 
tipple  coal  and  as  low  as  $4  from  wagon  and  stripping 
mines. 

Old  Material. — Prices  on  most  grades  have  advanced 
sharply  since  a  week  ago,  due  to  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  melters,  which  has  emphasized  the  shortage 
in  the  available  supply  and  encouraged  dealers  to  make 
still  higher  appraisals  on  their  yard  holdings.  .Actual 
sales,  however,  have  been  made  at  advances  of  from 
50c.  to  $3  or  more  a  ton.  Some  sales  of  heavy  meliing 
steel  were  made  last  week  at  $19,  but  this  week,  bids 
of  $19.50  by  melters  have  found  no  takers.  Our 
specialties,  such  as  railroad  knuckles,  couplers,  .springs 
and  angle  bars,  as  much  as  $23  recently  has  been  paid, 
while  the  market  has  advanced  on  sales  $1  a  ton  on 
billet  and  bloom  crops.  As  much  as  $17  has  been  paid 
for  short  shoveling  turnings,  which  are  in  demand  in 
connection  with  blast  furnace  resumption.  Compressed 
sheets  are  rated  higher  in  sympathy  with  heavy  i-ie'ting 
grade.  Pittsburgh  mills  as  a  rule  are  balking  at  paying 
the  prices  asked,  but  are  not  successful  in  weakening 
dealers'  ideas  since  outside  districts  are  paying  the 
prices. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows : 

Per  Gr7*oss  Ton 

Heavy   melting  steel $19.50  to  $20.00 

No.    1   cast,   cupola   size 21.50  to    22.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio;  Cumberland.  Md. ; 
Huntington.  W.   Va.  ;  Franklin  and 

Williamsport,    Pa 21.50  to    22.00 

Compressed     sheet     steel 17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends 16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers 22.50  to    23.00 

Railroad   coil   and   leaf   springs 22.50  to    23.00 

Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom  and 

billet   ends    > 24.00  to    25.00 

Low    phosphorus,    plates    and    other 

grades    22.00  to    23.00 

Railroad   malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Iron    car    axles 27.00  to    28.00 

Locomotive   axles,    steel 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 21.50  to    22.00 

Cast     iron     wheels 22.50  to    23.00 

Rolled   steel    wheels 22.50  to    23.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

Hea\-j'   steel    axle   turnings 17.00  to    17.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 16.50  to    17.00 

Cast    iron    borings 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Stove    plate    IB. 00  to    16.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 23.00  to    24.00 

Xo.    1   railroad    wrought 16.00  to    16.50 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Sept.  11. — The  market  has  a  fii-m  tendency 
and  the  large  producers  have  been  able  to  secure  equip- 
ment to  maintain  shipments  to  melting  points  in  that 
these  points  are  south  or  in  the  direction  of  the  mines. 
Automobile  cast  has  been  very  active — some  few  sales 
having  been   made  as  high  as  $23.50. 

The  following  prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis  f.o.b.  cars 
producers'  yards ; 

Heavy  melting   steel $15.25  to  $15.75 

Shoveling  steel    14.50  to    15.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 15.50  to    16.50 

Cast    borings    12.00  to    13.00 

Automobile    cast   scrap 22.00  to    23.50 

Stove    plate    14.00  to    14.50 
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Heavy    Dcinaiul    for   Steel   from   Many    Sources — 
Kailruad  Buying  Active 

Chicago,  Sept.  12 — For  one  important  local  mill, 
inquiry  during  the  past  week  was  the  heaviest  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  Demand  is  well  distributed,  covering 
practically  all  commodities  and  coming  from  all  of  the 
usual  sources  of  business,  except  the  farm  implement 
industry.  Agricultural  equipment  makers  commenced 
to  buy  on  a  moderate  scale  some  three  months  ago,  but 
orders  from  them  have  grown  more  infrequent  as  steel 
prices  have  advanced.  The  railroads  and  the  car  build- 
ers are  still  the  most  conspicuous  factors  in  the  market. 
The  latter  are  pressing  the  mills  hard  for  deliveries 
against  contracts  because  the  carriers  are  anxious  for 
deliveries  against  their  car  orders.  With  a  heavy  coal 
traffic  thrust  upon  them  as  the  grain  movement  is 
getting  under  way,  the  roads  need  cars  badly.  As  much 
of  their  present  equipment  is  in  bad  order  and  they 
are  behind  on  repair  work,  they  want  their  new  cars, 
because  new  equipment  will  operate  for  a  considerable 
period  without  requiring  attention. 

While  the  mills  are  still  handicapped  in  making  the 
desired  deliveries  to  the  car  companies,  the  outlook 
for  improvement  in  steel  production  is  better.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  for  example,  has  been  able  to  put 
on  two  more  blast  furnaces  at  Gary  and  one  at  South 
Chicago,  giving  it  12  active  stacks  out  of  29  in  the 
district.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  increased  its  steel 
output  from  slightly  over  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent 
of  ingot  capacity.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  however,  re- 
mains on  a  (JO  to  65  per  cent  basis.  While  coal  de- 
liveries have  improved  sufficiently  to  enable  a  steel 
producer  to  put  in  three  blast  furnaces,  the  supply  of 
fuel  is  still  uncertain  because  of  car  shortage,  and  one 
merchant  stack,  an  Iroquois  furnace,  was  forced  to 
bank  to-day. 

Evidently  the  rapidity  with  which  production  is  re- 
sumed depends  entirely  on  transportation.  The  level 
of  steel  prices  shows  little  change,  with  prompt  ma- 
terial commanding  premiums  as  heretofore.  The  Inland 
Steel  Co.  has  allocated  among  its  customers  much  of  its 
fourth  quarter  tonnage  and  additional  orders  will  have 
to  be  squeezed  into  present  rolling  schedules. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  of  local  pig  iron  remain  unchanged, 
although  production  has  been  further  curtailed.  While 
the  mines  are  again  producing,  a  shortage  of  cars  is 
interfering  with  coal  movement.  The  seriousness  of  the 
transportation  situation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
an  Iroquois  furnace  was  forced  to  bank  to-day.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  active  stacks  represented  by  the 
leading  Northern  merchant  to  four,  namely,  one  Iro- 
quois, one  Federal,  one  Mayville,  and  the  Zenith  furnace. 
Car  scarcity  is  also  impeding  the  shipment  of  iron,  for 
the  railroads  will  not  give  the  furnaces  gondola  cars 
with  sides  exceeding  44  in.  in  height,  as  they  are  as- 
signed exclusively  to  the  movement  of  coal.  Demand  is 
largely  for  prompt  iron,  although  some  inquiries  for 
both  first  and  second  quarter  deliveries,  regarded  as  in 
the  nature  of  feelers,  have  been  received.  Additional 
sales  of  St.  Louis  iron  have  been  made  in  this  territory, 
one  for  1000  tons  of  malleable  for  prompt  Shipment 
being  placed  with  a  Wisconsin  melter  and  another  for 
200  tons  of  foundry  for  fourth  quarter  being  closed 
with  a  Northern  Illinois  user.  Southern  iron  is  still 
difficult  to  obtain  because  of  transportation  conditions. 
Two  Southern  furnaces  are  quoting  $25  base,  Birming- 
ham, with  a  dollar  differential  for  each  point  50  per 
cent  of  added  silicon,  and  another  stack  is  quoting  $26. 
The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  entered  the  market 
last  week  at  ?2o  base,  Birmingham,  with  a  50c.  differ- 
ential, but  has  since  withdrawn.  The  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  soliciting  business  for  fourth  and 
first  quarters  at  ?;?2  base  furnace,  the  freight  to  Chi- 
cago being  $6.18.  Silvery  has  advanced  to  a  minimum 
of  $41.50,  Jackson  furnace,  for  8  per  cent.  A  sale  of 
two  cars  of  7  per  cent  on  the  new  basis  has  been  made 
in  Chicago.  Low  phosphorous  pig  iron  is  scarce  and 
both  copper  free  and  copper  bearing  are  commanding 
about  the  same  prices.     A  sale  of  300  tons  of  copper 


bearing  in  Chicago  and  another  of  100  tons  of  copper 
free  in  Milwaukee  were  both  closed  at  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  $38  Valley  furnace. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
f.o.b.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Lake     Superior     charcoal,     averaging 

sil.   1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago $36.15 

Northern  colte,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  33.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry,    No.    2     sil. 

1.75   to  2.25 .' 32.00 

Northern    high    phos 32.00 

Southern  No.   2 $31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 32.00 

Basic "         32.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil:   1  to  2 

per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 46.29 

Ferroalloys. — A    carload   of   spiegeleisen   for   local 

shipment  has  been  sold  at  $50,  delivered.  Ferromanga- 
nese  for  October  shipment  is  being  offered  at  $67.50, 
seaboard,  but  prompt  material  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
Prices  on  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  have  advanced  to  $65, 
delivered,  for  both  prompt  and  future  shipment. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese.  future, 
■S:7r..06:  prompt,  $82.56,  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
$.').'.  delivered  on  contract  and  $65  prompt  delivery;  spiegel- 
eisen, 18  to  22  per  cent,  $50,  delivered. 

Plates. — Orders  and  inquiries  for  railroad  cars  and 
oil  storage  tanks  are  few,  but  demand  on  the  mills  for 
plates  is  still  heavy.  Plates,  as  well  as  shapes  and  bars, 
continue  to  be  bought  by  the  railroads  for  car  repair 
works.  The  quotation  on  tank  plates  for  indefinite 
shipment  remains  2.05c.,  Chicago,  while  the  minimum 
on  material  for  specific  delivery  is  2.30c.,  Chicago.  As 
high  as  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  being  paid  for  shipment 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  allocated 
much  of  its  fourth  quarter  tonnage  among  customers, 
but  can   still  offer  November  shipments. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.05c.  to  2.59c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  2.90c.   for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Detroit  has  placed  800  tons  with 
the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  and 
the  same  maker  is  low  bidder  on  188  tons  for  Milwau- 
kee. Marshalltown,  Iowa,  took  tenders  yesterday  on 
140  tons  and  Chicago  will  receive  bids  on  200  feet  of 
12-in.  and  1000  feet  of  8-in.  class  B  pipe  Sept.  13. 

We  quote  por  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
liipe,  4-in.,  $50.70  to  $52.20;  6-in.  and  above,  $46.70  to  $48.20; 
class  A  atid  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Bars. — Demand  for  mild  steel  bars  is  heavy  from 
all  sources  except  the  farm  implement  industry.  The 
minimum  price  for  indefinite  shipment  remains  1.95c., 
Chicago,  while  the  best  quotation  on  material  for  spe- 
cific delivery  is  2.10c.,  Chicago.  A  mill  able  to  make 
prompt  shipment  is  selling  at  from  2.50c.  to  2.60c., 
Chicago.  Sales  by  Eastern  mills  have  been  made  at 
2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Demand  for  bar  iron  is  decreasing, 
but  prices  remain  firm  at  2.25c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago. 
Rail  steel  buying  is  improving,  with  business  coming 
largely  from  manufacturers,  notably  bedstead  makers. 
Bar  equipment  manufacturers  also  are  buying  after 
a  long  absence  from  the  market.  Mills  here  are  quot- 
ing 2c.  to  2.10c.,  Chicago  Heights,  while  the  Moline 
mill  has  advanced  to  2c.  f.o.b.  plant  or  slightly  over 
2.15c.,  delivered  Chicago. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  1.95c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago: 
coniinon  bar  iron.  2.25c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago ;  rail  steel,  2c.  to 
2.10c..  Chicago  mill. 

.lobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
wareliouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.S0c.    for  rounds  and   4.30c.   for  flats,   squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at 
2.50c.  base;  hoops,  3.90c.;  bands,   3.55c 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  placing  of  rail  busi- 
ness for  1923  delivery  still  awaits  the  naming  of  a  price. 
Inquiry  for  spikes,  bolts,  angle  bars  and  tie  plates  is 
heavy  and  orders  are  in  good  volume,  one  mill  having 
booked  an  aggregate  of  50,000  kegs  of  spikes  and  bolts. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $40;  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel,  2c.  to  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.75c.  to  3c..  mill :  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts.  3.75c.  to  4c..  mill ;  tie  plates,  steel  and 
iron.  2.15c.  to  2.25c..  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars,  2.40c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.50c. 
base  and  track  bolts  4.60c.  base. 

Wire  Products. — Buyers  continue  to  press  business 
on  the  mills  and  the  prospects  for  a  heavy  fall  trade 
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are  good.  Orders  from  the  South  are  particularly  lib- 
eral and  while  there  is  some  apprehension  concerning 
the  Western  and  Northern  agricultural  regions  because 
of  the  low  level  of  grain  prices,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  crops  are  very  large  and  the  returns  to  the  farmer 
will  be  sizable  though  the  unit  prices  per  bushel  are 
low.  Mill  operations  have  not  yet  improved,  but  bet- 
terment is  in  sight.  For  mill  prices,  see  finished  iron 
and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  683. 

"We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  ChioaRo :  No.  9  and 
heivier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  briRht 
hasio  wile.  $3.20  per  100  lb.:  common  wire  nails.  $3.35  per 
100  lb.  ;   cement  coated  nails.  $2.75  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  against  contracts 
closed  at  the  old  discounts  are  heavy.  Business  at  the 
new  discounts  is  rather  li.ght,  but  buyers  are  expected 
to  close  contracts  soon  for  their  fourth  quarter  require- 
ments. Ruling  prices  are  those  on  page  683  except 
that  the  basing  point  is  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.50c.  ;  boiler  rivets.  3.60c.  : 
machine  bolls  up  lo  %  x  4  in.,  50  per  cent  off  :  larger  sizes. 
50  oft;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in..  45  off;  larger  sizes. 
45  oft ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75 
oft:  blank  nuts.  $2.75  off:  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points. 
square  heads.  55  per  cent  oft ;  quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Sheets. — The  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  allocated  practi- 
cally all  the  fourth  quarter  tonnage  it  cares  to  book 
at  this  time.  Customers  took  all  the  tonnage  allocated 
to  them  and  in  most  eases  wanted  more.  Demand  con- 
tinues active  with  inquiries  coming  from  all  sections 
of  the   country  and  from  abroad. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  No.  28  black,  2.50c. 
to  2.t;0c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for 
No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — A  surprising  number  of  new 
johs,  many  of  them  large  ones,  are  being  placed  not- 
withstanding the  caution  of  sellers.  Deliveries  from 
the  mills  are  still  very  slow,  but  improvement  is  looked 
for  with  the  betterment  in  the  fuel  situation.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  dealers  are  carefully  watching 
their  warehouse  stocks.     Recent  awards  include: 

Durant  Motors  Co..  plant,  Flint,  Mich.,  700  tons,  to  Paul 
J.   Caiman   Co. 

Reynolds  Wire  Co.,  plant,  Dixon,  III.,  200  tons,  to  Paul 
J.   Caiman   Co. 

Illinois  Improvement  Co.,  Thirty-ninth  Street  sewer,  Chi- 
cago,  375    tons,   to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Kentucky  highway  work.  300  tons,  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Bridge,  Constantine,  Mich.,  100  tons,  to  Corrugated 
Bar  Co. 

High  school,  Wichita,  Kan.,  400  tons,  to  Concrete  Engi- 
neering  Co. 

Filtration  plant.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  200  tons,  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

Bridges,  northern  Minnesota,  250  tons,  to  Corrugated 
Bar  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 
Chicago  Trust  Co.   Building.  Chicago.   400  tons. 
Pine    Grove    Apartment    Building,    Chicago,    300    tons. 
South  Side  High  School.  St.  Louis,  550  tons. 
Public    Service    Co.    of    northern    Illinois,    power    station, 
Waukegan,   111.,    100   tons. 

Structural  Material. — A  considerable  number  of 
fabricating  awards  have  been  reported  during  the  past 
week,  some  of  them  covering  large  tonnages.  Shops 
are  crowded  with  work,  but  continue  to  quote  on  new 
business.  Demand  for  plain  material  is  heavy  with 
2.05c.,  Chicago,  the  quotation  on  steel  for  indefinite 
delivery  and  2.25c.,  Chicago,  the  minimum  price  for 
specific  shipment.  Eastern  mills  are  taking  business 
for  prompt  shipment  at  as  high  as  2.15c.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.05c.  to  2.49c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  material  out  of 
warehouse. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  have  advanced 
bolts  and  nuts  in  keeping  with  the  advances  of  manu- 
facturers. New  discounts  are  to  be  found  under  bolts 
and  nuts.  Small  rivets  have  also  been  advanced,  the 
discount  being  55. 

Old  Material — The  market  continues  to  advance  in 
price  in  all  departments.  A  feature  of  the  week's  busi- 
ness was  the  purchase  of  open-hearth  grades  by  two 
of  the  leading  steel  mills.     Buying  of  iron  mill  grades 


is  not  so  brisk  as  a  week  ago,  and  variations  in  con- 
sumer domand  for  other  grades  are  also  to  be  noted, 
but  in  the  a^vgregate  the  available  supply  of  scrap  is 
far  short  of  demand.  Recent  advances  have  caused 
some  scrap  to  be  released  by  country  dealers,  but  this 
has  not  been  in  sufficient  volume  to  weaken  the  market 
at  a  time  when  railroad  offerings  are  almost  nil.  The 
Santa  Fe,  the  Soo  Line  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
are  advertising  about  300  tons  each. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  ear  wheels 23.50  to  24.00 

Relaying  rails   25.00  to  30.00 

Rol'ed  or  forged  steel  car  wheels....   22.50  to  23.00 

Rails  tor  rolling 19.50  to  20.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to  22.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 18.50  to  19.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  18.50  to  19.00 

Shoveling  steel    18.25  to  18.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.50  to  13.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet 14.25  to  14.75 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 22.00  to  22.50 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 22.50  to  23.00 

Iron    car    axles 24.50  to  25.00 

Steel   car   axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Xo.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   2    busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

Cut  forge    17.00  to  17.50 

Pipes  and   flues 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers 19.50  to  20.00 

Coil  .springs    21.00  to  21.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 22.00  to  22.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 19.75  to  20.25 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.00  to  17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast    borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Stove  plate   17.50  to  18.00 

Grate  bars    17.50  to  18.00 

Brake    shoes    17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad  malleable   21.00  to  21.50 

.\gricultural   malleable    21.00  to  21.50 


Little  Change  in  Refractories 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  H.— The  situation  in  refractories 
has  undergone  little  change  since  last  reports  other 
than  that  with  the  upward  slant  of  iron  and  steel  plant 
operations,  incident  to  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike, 
specifications  by  that  industry  are  heavier  than  they 
had  been  recently.  Strictly  new  business  for  blast 
furnace  and  steel  works  use,  if  by-product  plant  re- 
quirements are  excluded,  is  not  especially  heavy,  since 
orders  for  brick  for  iron  making  and  steel  melting 
units  were  pretty  hea\'y  prior  to  the  advances  made 
Aug.  23,  and  most  current  shipments  are  against  those 
orders.  The  largest  new  projects  are  the  new  open- 
hearth  furnace  plants  to  be  built  by  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago,  and  tl^e  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, and  the  by-product  plants  at  Clairton,  Pa.,  and 
Weirton,  W.  Va.  Because  costs  have  been  increased 
by  the  coal  strike  settlement  and  the  wage  increase 
made  to  other  kinds  of  brick  plant  labor,  the  lately 
established  prices  are  well  observed  on  new  business. 
The  leading  maker  of  silica  brick  in  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  district  has  announced  a  price  of  $48  per  1000. 
A  further  advance  of  $5  per  1000  has  just  been  an- 
nounced in  the  price  of  chrome  brick,  the  new  quota- 
tion being  $45  per  1000. 

We  quote  per   1000,  f.o.b.  works: 
Fire  clay  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $40.00  to  $43.00        $36.00  to  $40.00 

Ohio    40.00  to    43.00  36.00  to     40.00 

Kentucky     40.00  to    43.00  35.00  to    39.00 

Illinois    40.00  to    42.00  37.00  to    39.00 

Missouri     40.00  to    42.00  35.00  to    39.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton  7.00  to      8.00 

Silica  brick : 

Pennsylvania    45  00 

Chicago    53.00 

Birmingham    48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 9.00 

Magnesite  brick  : 

Standard   size,  per  net  ton    (f.o.b.   Baltimore  and 

Chester,   Pa.)    60.00 

Grain    magnesite,    per    net    ton     (f.o.b.    Baltimore 

and    Chester,    Pa. ) 32.00 

Chrome  brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 
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Much  Uncertainty  as  to  Embargoes — Foreign  Iron 
Prices  Lower 

New  York,  Sept.  12.— Embargoes  declared  by  nearly 
all  Eastern  railroads  against  almost  all  kinds  of  freight 
except  foodstuffs  and  anthracite,  have  caused  much 
apprehension  among  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  and 
opinions  vary  as  to  what  the  effect  will  be.  While  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
embargoes  for  a  long  time,  there  is  great  uncertainty 
and  developments  will  be  awaited  with  keen  interest. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  marked  scarcity  of  domestic  iron, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  makers  are  not  apparently  very 
anxious  to  place  orders.  One  broker  who  has  a  fair 
tonnage  of  iron  for  sale  circularized  his  trade  exten- 
sively and  met  little  response.  Prices  of  the  domestic 
iron  "are  on  a  basis  of  $32,  Eastern  furnace,  for  No.  2 
plain,  that  price  being  made  by  a  steel  company,  while 
other  sellers  ask  $34.  One  broker  who  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  few  hundred  tons  of  domestic  iron  for  prompt 
delivery  paid  $36,  Boston,  for  foreign  iron.  The  princi- 
pal sales  of  the  week  were  foreign  iron,  including  8000 
to  10,000  tons  by  one  firm  and  about  5000  tons  by  an- 
other. Reports  as  to  prices  on  Scotch  and  Continental 
iron  vary  greatly.  One  importer  has  disposed  of  2000 
to  3000  tons  at  about  $22.r)0,  c.i.f.  New  York,  for  iron 
equivalent  to  No.  2X,  but  sales  of  Scotch  are  being 
made  at  from  $30  to  $32,  and  French,  Belgian  and  other 
Continental  irons  analyzing  2.50  to  3  per  cent  silicon  at 
$26.50  to  $28,  c.i.f.  New  York.  The  Virginia  Iron,  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  has  announced  that  it  will  blow  in  a  furnace 
in  about  10  days  and  will  sell  on  a  basis  of  $32  for  No.  2 
plain  for  delivery  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  and  first 
quarter  of  1923.  So  far  no  sales  have  been  reported. 
We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  Yorl<  district  as  follow?, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and  $5.44  from  Virginia: 
East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .$36.27  to  $38.27 
East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sll.  2.25  to  2.75  35.27  to  36.27 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .    34.27  to    36.27 

Buffaalo,   sil.    1.75    to   2.25 37.91  to    38.91 

No.   2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No.  sales 

Ferroalloys. — An  active  demand  for  British  ferro- 
manganese  continues  and  sales  are  reported  of  3000 
to  5000  tons  in  the  last  week  at  $67.50,  seaboard.  One 
seller  has  sold  all  the  October  shipment  available  and 
some  of  his  November  allotment.  Very  little  spot  alloy 
is  offered,  but  two  carloads  are  noted  at  a  considerable 
advance  above  the  prevailing  quotation  for  forward 
delivery.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is  only  moderately 
active.  Both  domestic  and  foreign  alloy  are  available 
at  $38  to  $39,  seaboard  or  furnace,  and  sales  of  several 
lots  of  50  to  100  tons  each  of  British  alloy  for  importa- 
tion are  noted.  There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
prompt  and  early  delivery  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
at  a  minimum  of  $57. .50  per  ton,  delivered.  Some  pro- 
ducers are  quoting  a  minimum  of  $65  per  ton,  delivered. 
Specifications  on  contract  made  some  time  ago  at  lower 
prices  are  good.  No  activity  in  the  manganese  ore 
market  is  noted,  but  importations  in  July  were  very 
heavy  at  62,518  gross  tons,  the  largest  for  any  month 
this  year.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  that  Government  statistics  show  that  the  importa- 
tions of  ferromanganese  in  July  were  25,841  tons,  also 
the  largest  for  any  month  this  year  and  for  any  month 
in  several  years.     Quotations  are  as  follows: 

■Perromanganese,  domestic,  .seiiboard,  per  ton .  .  $67.50 
Ferromanganese,  British,  seaboard,  per  ton... $67.50 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace $38.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace. ..  .$38.00  to  $39.00 
Ferrosilicon.   50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 

ton,   carloads    $57.50  to  $65.00 

Ferrosilicon,   10  to  15   per  cent,  delivered,   per 

gross   ton    $38.00  to  $40.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal.  40c.  to  50c. 
Ferrochromium.  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr..  per  lb.  Cr,,  delivered. .  .12c.  to  14c. 
Ferrovanadlum,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium, 
„              ^     .,       .                                            $3.00  to  $3.50 
Ferrocarbontltanlum,  15  to  18  per  cent,  in  car- 
loads, per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 
Manganese  ore.  foreign,  per  unit,  seaboard.  28c.  to  30e. 
Tungsten   ore.    per    unit,    in    60   per   cent   con- 
centrates, nominal   $3.50  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  4S  per  cent  CrjOs.  crude,  per 

ton,  Atlantic  seaboard $15  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent,  concentrates    per 

lb.  of  M0S2,  New  York 4  5c  to  50c 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel.^Though  there  is  a  con- 
tinued easing  in  the  steel  mill  situation,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  mills  to  sell  a  little  more  freely  has  not 
brought  out  a  corresponding  interest  among  consum- 
ers. Whether  consumers  believe  that  the  increase  in 
the  coal  and  coke  supply  will  eventually  bring  about 
an  easier  price  situation  in  steel,  or  whether  they  are 
loath  to  commit  themselves  on  steel  purchasers  until 
their  coal  supply  is  well  assured,  does  not  appear  clear, 
but  it  is  conceded  that  some  influence  has  checked  the 
eagerness  of  consumers  which  was  displayed  when  steel 
was  less  easy  to  get.  There  is  quite  a  wide,  spread 
in  the  price  which  mills  are  quoting  on  plates,  shapes 
and  bars.  On  plates  quotations  have  been  made  from 
2.10c.,  Pittsburgh,  to  2.50c.,  but  very  little  business 
has  been  placed  at  the  latter  figure.  A  majority  of 
the  mills  are  asking  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate  anything  but  small  or  very  urgent 
business  on  that  basis.  Shapes  and  bars  are  some- 
what easier  than  plates,  and  are  to  be  had  from  2c. 
to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Wire  products  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  some  makers  to  the  basis  of  $2.50  per  100 
lb.  for  plain  wire  and  $2.75  per  100  lb.  keg,  base,  for 
wire  nails.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  fabricated  steel 
business  which  mills  and  fabricators  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for,  except  that  buying  generally  has  been 
checked.  Inquiry  by  railroads  for  rolling  stock  also 
appears  to  have  become  considerably  smaller  in  vol- 
ume. For  construction  work  on  the  Queens  Boulevard, 
Long  Island,  bids  are  being  asked  on  4000  tons  of  con- 
crete reinforcing  bars. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipment.s.  New  York  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows: For  indefinite  delivery,  soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes 
and  steel  pl.ates.  2.19c.  to  2.24c.;  for  delivery  In  a  number  of 
weeks,  soft  steel  bars  and  plain  structural  material,  2.34c.  to 
2.59c.  ;  steel  plates.  2.44c.  to  2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron.  2.59c. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — ^Pipe  makers  are  well  filled  with 
orders  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Deliveries  on 
the  small  sizes  are  still  extended,  from  three  to  four 
months  being  about  the  best  offered  by  one  foundry 
in  this  territory.  No  new  municipal  tenders  are  re- 
ported. We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in 
carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in. 
and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Prices  continue  strong  all  along  the 
line.  The  tendency  generally  is  upward,  with  cast  iron 
in  greater  demand  than  steel.  Practically  all  mills  are 
buying,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  heavy 
tonnages  being  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  dealers 
to  sell  large  orders  except  on  much  advanced  prices. 
Although  $18.50  per  ton  is  reported  as  the  best  price 
done  in  Pittsburgh  on  heavy  melting  steel,  offerings  at 
as  high  as  $20.50  per  ton  without  takers  is  reported. 
Shipments  by  barge  to  Buffalo  are  stated  to  have  de- 
clined somewhat.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  still 
quotable  at  $11.50  to  $12,  and  railroad  steel  ranges  from 
$12.75  to  $13.25  per  ton.  Not  only  does  the  upward 
trend  of  prices  seem  to  be  continuing,  but  there  are 
rumors  of  sales  of  various  items  at  higher  prices  than 
those  now  prevailing. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow  : 

Heavj'  melting  steel,  yard $11.50  to  $12.00 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  12.75  to  13.25 

Rerolling   rails    12.75  to  13.25 

RilayiMH    ruji.s,    nominal 27.00  to  2S.00 

Steel   car   axles 17.00  to  18.00 

Iron  car  .ixles '23.0ft  to  24.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought   Iron  track 12.75  to  13.26 

Forge   Are    10.00  to  10.50 

No.    1    yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to  13.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 1ft. 75  to  11.25 

Machine-shop  turnings    1ft. 2.i  to  10,75 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 1ft. 25  to  10,75 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    ( I    in.  diam.,   not 

under  2   ft.   long) 10.75  to  11.25 

Stove  plate    12.00  to  12.60 

Locomotive  grate  bars 12,00  to  12,50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 13.00  to  13.50 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 13.50  to  14,00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $18,50  to  $19.50 

No.   1  heavy  cast    (columns,   building 

materials,   etc.),  cupola  eize 16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  heavj'  cast,  not  cupola  size....   14.00  to  14.50 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers. 

etc)     12.50  to  13.00 

Coke. — The  coke  market  continues  slightly  easier  and 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  high-grade 
fuel.     Furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  $10.50  to  $12,  Connells- 
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ville  ovens,  and  foundry  at  $13  to  $14.50,  with  by- 
product $14,  seaboard. 

Warehouse  Business. — Active  business  is  reported  by 
practically  all  warehouses  here,  those  handling  struc- 
tural material  statin?:  that  the  demand  is  particularly 
good  in  this  line.  While  prices  are  strong  and  the  ten- 
dency undoubtedly  upward,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  main  prices  have  about  reached 
their  limit.  A  slight  decline  in  the  demand  for  black 
and  galvanized  sheets  is  noted.  Brass  and  copper  ware- 
houses report  good  business,  but  no  change  in  prices. 
Wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  dealers  state  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  business  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  and  a  distinct  shortage  of  small 
sizes  in  both  the  iron  and  steel  pipe  is  being  felt.  We 
quote  prices  on  page  712. 

High-Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  quiet  and  prices 
unchanged.  Producers  continue  to  quote  18  per  cent 
tungsten  high-speed  steel  at  about  75c.  per  lb.,  with 
special  brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c. 
per  lb. 
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Round   Lot   of   Basic   Sold   at   High   Price — 
Slight  Increase  in  Stocks 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  12. 
Pig  iron. — At  the  close  of  last  week,  the  Birming- 
ham iron  market  base  was  a  spread  from  $25  to  $27.50 
with  business  done  at  both  prices.  The  chief  business 
done  at  $27.50  was  10,000  tons  of  basic  for  delivery 
from  October  to  January,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  a  Kentucky  steel  maker.  Other  sales  at  this 
base  were  car  load  and  up  to  100-ton  lots  for  prompt 
delivery.  For  immediate  delivery,  any  price  asked 
was  accepted  by  several  stranded  consumers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  principal  foundry  maker  did  not  ad- 
vance above  $25,  Birmingham  base,  and  is  understood 
to  have  sold  several  thousand  tons  during  the  week  in 
lots  as  high  as  500  tons.  St.  Louis  is  credited  with 
having  taken  1000  tons  of  Birmingham  iron  at  $25 
base.  The  leading  steel  interest,  which  does  not  con- 
sider itself  a  regular  participant  in  the  foundry  iron 
trade,  is  known  not  to  be  holding  iron  at  higher  than 
$25,  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  large  tonnage  might  be 
placed  at  $24.  The  solider  part  of  the  market  at  the 
close  of  the  week  was  at  $25  base,  and  in  this  part  is 
the  largest  remaining  unsold  tonnage.  If  the  Eastern 
markets  steady  down  this  week,  the  Birmingham  mar- 
ket should  be  back  to  a  base  of  $25  maximum.  Most 
makers  wish  the  advance  to  stop.  The  surprise  of  the 
week  was  the  showing  of  stocks  on  yards.  On  a  pro- 
duction of  204,000  tons,  only  35,000  tons  wa^  added  to 
the  low  record  of  Aug.  1.  Stocks  on  Alabama  furnace 
yards  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  1  were  as  follows:  foundry, 
25,000  and  58,000  tons;  machine  cast.  1000  and  4800; 
warrants,  2000  and  1700;  basic,  8500  and  7100;  totals, 
36,400  and  72,000  tons.  The  extreme  low  of  basic  indi- 
cates the  heavy  operations  in  finishing  mills.  The 
largest  individual  holdings  were  21,000  tons. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces  as  follows : 

Foundry,    silicon    1.75   to   2.25 $25.00  to  $27.50 

Basic    24.00  to    27.50 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — ^Except  for  slowing  down  to  5000 
tons  of  rails  a  week  in  the  Ensley  mill  on  account  of 
the  car  situation,  the  Tennessee  company  continues  100 
per  cent  operations  with  double  turn  in  Bessemer,  Fair- 
field and  Ensley  mills.  The  plant  of  the  Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co.  has  begun  turning  out  25  new 
steel  cars  together  with  numbers  of  repaired  ones  daily. 
This  quota  of  new  cars  is  the  capacity  for  which  the 
plant  was  planned.  The  Conners  Steel  Co.  is  operat- 
ing both  Woodlawn  mills  and  shipping  cotton  ties  on 
a  brisk  demand.  A  small  shipment  of  hoop.''  was  made 
to  China.  The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  and  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  operate  finishing  mills  at  or  near 
capacity  under  a  verj'  active  demand. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  pipe  markets  are  strong,  but 
new  business  is  not  so  great  owing  to  unsteadiness  of 
iron  prices  and  poor  delivery  of  pipe.  The  pressure 
pipe  base  remains  at  $40  and  the  sanitary  base  at  $60. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  coal  market  has  eased  up  since 
withdrawal  of  the  Western  demand.  Steam  coal  maxi- 
mum is  at  $3.  Coke  is  very  strong  at  $8  and  $10.  The 
Sloss-Shefl[ield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  reduced  its  by-product 
coke  pile  by  35,000  tons  during  the  month. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  shown  much 
more  life,  with  advancing  prices  and  heavy  movements 
from  yards  at  these  prices.  The  whole  list  has  been 
revised. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel    rails $15.50  to  $16.00 

No.     1    steel 14.50  to    15.00 

No.    1    cast 17.00  to    19.00 

Car   wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Tramcar   wheels    16.00  to    18.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  to    16.00 

Cast    iron    borings 8.00  to      9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      9.00 


Boston 


Sales  of  Foreign  Pig  Iron  Continue  in  Lots 

Not  Exceeding  300  Tons 

Boston,  Sept.  12. — A  good  business  in  foreign  pig 
iron  in  lots  not  exceeding  300  tons  is  reported  for  the 
past  week.  A  reliable  estimate  of  aggregate  sales 
cannot  be  given  due  to  the  fact  that  some  lots  of  iron 
represented  resales  through  brokers.  Scotch  continues 
the  most  active  foreign  iron  with  sales  covering 
September,  October.  November  and  December  sailings. 
Continental  irons  are  more  attractive  to  buyers 
than  heretofore  because  of  their  relative  cheapness. 
The  demand  for  English  iron  is  much  less  than  either 
Scotch  or  Continental.  No.  3  Scotch  in  this  market  is 
$30  to  $33  c.i.f.  local  dock,  English  $27  to  $29,  and 
Continental  $26.50  to  $31,  depending  on  analysis.  A 
limited  tonnage  of  spot  Scotch  sold  at  $35  on  cars  dock. 
It  now  develops  a  Massachusetts  textile  machinery 
maker  bought  2000  tons  Continental,  silicon  2.50  to 
3.00,  at  $26.50,  instead  of  1000  tons  previously  reported. 
In  domestic  irons,  activity  centers  in  Alabama.  A  small 
tonnage  sold  ex-dock  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  $35  base,  and 
on  cars  at  furnace  at  $28  base.  Due  to  the  condition  of 
railroad  equipment,  car  loadings  are  smaller.  For  in- 
stance, cars  heretofore  loaded  with  60  tons  are  now 
loaded  with  30  tons.  This  practice  places  an  additional 
cost  burden  on  the  New  England  foundry. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
ported sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
to  furnace  ijrices  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
$4.91  from  Buffalo.  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama  : 

East.  Penn..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $38.15  to  $39.15 

East.  Penn..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.* 37.65  to    38.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to   2.75 39.41  to    41.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75   to    2.25 38.91  to    40.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    38.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    37.60 

Warehouse  Business. — The  recent  advance  in  iron 
and  steel  has  not  checked  business,  which  holds  to  the 
August  rate  of  activity.  Warehouse  quotations  in 
structural  steel  take  a  wider  range  than  heretofore, 
holders  of  small  stocks  quoting  as  high  as  $4.50  a  ton 
base,  compared  with  $3.25,  the  low  point  of  the  market. 
Stocks  of  small  rounds,  flats  and  bands  continue  broken. 
Bolts  and  nuts  have  gone  up  10  per  cent,  but  no 
change  in  washer  prices  is  noted.  Cut  and  hard  steel 
nails  have  advanced  1.5c.  a  keg,  the  former  now  being 
quoted  at  $4.05  per  keg  base,  and  the  latter  at  $8  base. 
Small  rivets  are  50  and  10  per  cent  discount,  contrasted 
with  60  per  cent  heretofore.  The  call  for  large  rivets 
is  only  fair  at  best.  Jobbers  anticipate  an  advance  in 
wood  screws  shortly.  Coach  and  lag  screws  have 
advanced  10  per  cent. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars,  $3.25  per  100  lb.  base; 
flats,  $3.85  ;  concrete  bars.  $3.25  :  structural  steel,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  tire  steel.  $4.50  to  $4.85;  open-heartli  spring  steel.  $5 
to  $6.50  ;  crucible  spring  steel.  $12  :  steel  bands.  $4.25  ;  hoop 
steel.  $4.75  :  cold  rolled  steel.  $4  to  $4.50  :  refined  iron.  $3.25  ; 
best  refined  iron.  $4.50 ;  Wayne  iron.  $5.50 ;  Norway  iron. 
$6  to  $6.50 ;  plates.  $3.35  to  $3.55 ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets.  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  2S  hU\ck  sheets,  $5.40; 
No.   28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 
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Coke. — New  Eng'land  by-product  foundry  coke  pro- 
ducers are  making  freer  deliveries  on  contracts  than 
heretofore,  due  to  their  hotter  position  as  to  coal  sup- 
plies. Foundries  therefore  show  less  interest  in  coke 
made  outside  this  territory.  Definite  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  further  shipments  of  Alabama  by- 
product coke  into  New  England.  Most  of  it  will  be 
unloaded  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  due  to  the  risk  of  demur- 
rage at  Boston.  At  present  there  is  a  large  fleet  of 
foreign  steamers  in  Boston  harbor  with  coal  under 
heavy  demurrage.  Alabama  coke  is  $19  delivered  and 
English  coke  continues  at  $15  to  $16  on  local  dock. 
More  of  such  cokes  are  being  purchased  by  public  utili- 
ties, etc.,  than  by  New  En'^land  foundries.  Connells- 
ville  coke  is  offered  at  $14.50  to  $14.75  ovens  with  few 
takers. 

Old  Material. — Renewed  activity  in  old  materials  is 
noted  with  a  further  strengthening  in  prices.  The 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  pur- 
chased heavy  melting  steel  at  $14.50  a  ton  delivered, 
while  sales  against  Pennsylvania  mill  contracts  at 
$12  to  $13  on  cars  shipping  point  are  reported.  A 
Rhode  Island  concern  is  in  the  market  for  railroad 
malleable  at  $15  a  ton  delivered.  Sales  of  wrought 
iron  at  $18  delivered  Pennsylvania,  or  about  $13  on 
cars  here,  figure  in  the  past  week's  transactions.  The 
demand  for  mixed  borings  and  turnings  is  brisk  and 
the  market  is  easily  50c.  a  ton  higher.  Short  shoveling 
machine  shop  turnings  easily  command  $10.25  while 
bush  material  has  sold  at  around  $9.25  and  higher. 
Bundled  skeleton  suitable  for  steel  mills  sold  at  $9 
to  $9.50,  while  selected  forged  scrap  changed  hands  at 
$10  and  $10.50.  The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.  is  in  the 
market  for  100  tons  of  No.  1  cotton  mill  machinery 
cast,  and  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops  for  200  tons.  Such 
material  as  well  as  general  run  of  machinery  cast  is 
in  limited  supply.  Foundries  have  absorbed  stocks  in 
small  yards  about  as  fast  as  accumulated.  A  sale  of 
No.  2  machinery  cast,  the  first  noted  in  some  time,  at 
$17  delivered,  is  reported. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming: points: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.50 

No.   2  machinery  cast IS. 00  to  19.00 

Stove    plate  15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to  17.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o  b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $12.00  to  $13.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1   yard   wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

W  rought  pipe  ( 1  in.  in  diameter,  over 

L    ft.   long) 10.00  to  10.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9  25  to  10  ""^ 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill 11. 00  to  llisO 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 13..r,o  to  14  00 

Klast  furnace  borings  and  turnings..      9.50  to  10  00 

1<  orged  scrap    10  00  to  1  o'liO 

Bundled   skeleton    i;;:;;    ^IZto      Ifo 

<,^-'^l\  <=^'"   ''"'i'^s-, 18.00  to  20.00 

?ha?   n/        "^    12.50  to    13.00 

^"•^'""6 18.00  to    IS. 50 


Cincinnati 


Little  Pig  Iron  for  Prompt  Shipment— Virginia 

Furnace  Will  Resume 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  11.— There  was  little  activity  in 
the  local  pig  iron  market  during  the  past  week,  the  rea- 
son apparently  being  the  lack  of  iron  available  for 
prompt  shipment.  Melters  are  not  contracting  ahead 
to  any  extent,  the  majority  of  the  orders  booked  being 
carload  lots  for  immediate  shipment.  The  railroad  sit- 
uation is  handicapping  Southern  furnaces  greatly  and 
while  a  few  carloads  came  through  last  week,  most 
third  quarter  shipments  are  still  en  route.  Receipt  of 
this  iron  will  mean  that  much  less  to  be  supplied  dur- 
ing fourth  quarter,  but  stocks  on  foundry  yards  have 
been  depleted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  expected  that 
melters  will  be  willing  to  take  in  all  iron  now  on  con- 
tract, with  enough  additional  tonnage  to  build  up  a 
stock  for  emergency  purposes.  Prices,  while  ruling  at 
the  same  level  as  last  week,  are  very  firm,  and  with 
stocks  so  low  and  demand  for  fill-in  purposes  becom- 
ing   more    insistent,    further    advances    are    considered 


likely.  A  large  Southern  interest  opened  its  books  for 
last  quarter  at  $25,  Birmingham  basis,  but  Southern 
iron  has  sold,  for  September  shipment,  at  $27  and  $30 
is  being  quoted  by  several  furnaces.  Southern  Ohio 
iron  is  available  in  limited  quantities  at  $32  to  $34, 
and  silveries  at  $41.50  for  8  per  cent.  No  standard 
basic  is  available,  but  there  are  several  small  lots  of 
off-iron  being  offered.  Sales  include  700  tons  of  south- 
ern Ohio  basic  to  an  Indiana  steel  company,  500  tons 
of  Southern  foundry  to  an  Indiana  melter,  and  500  tons 
of  malleable  to  an  Indiana  foundry.  We  also  note  a 
sale  of  500  tons  of  ferromanganese  to  a  Wheeling  dis- 
trict consumer  and  3000  tons  of  spiegel  to  a'  northern 
Ohio  interest.  Two  inquiries  for  malleable,  for  800 
and  500  tons  respectively,  are  current.  Jisco  silvery 
furnace  will  blow  in  about  Sept.  15,  and  a  furnace  of 
the  Virginia  company,  the  first  to  operate  in  that  State 
for  over  a  year,  will  go  in  in  about  ten  days.  One 
Ashland  stack  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  has 
gone  out  for  relining. 

Ba.sed    on    freight    rates    of    $4.05    from    Birmingham    and 
$2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $29.05 

Southern  coke.  sil.   2.25  to  2.75    (No.  2  soft)..    29.65 

Ohio   silvery    (nominal),    8   per  cent 43.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (No  2)...    34.27 

Basic   .Northern    32  27 

Malleable     34  27 

Plant  Operations. — The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.'s 
plants  at  Middletown  and  Zanesville  continue  to  oper- 
ate at  capacity,  with  the  Ashland  works  running  at 
approximately  60  per  cent.  With  a  higher  stage  in  the 
Ohio  River  following  a  "wave"  the  Whitaker-Glessner 
Co.  at  Portsmouth  is  assured  of  a  coal  supply  sufficient 
to  insure  continuous  operation  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
Andrews  Steel  Co.  and  the  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
are  maintaining  their  recent  schedules  of  operations. 
It  looks  as  though  the  steel  plants  in  this  district  have 
passed  through  the  worst  of  the  coal  shortage,  and  it 
is  expected  that  cun-ent  schedules  will  be  maintained. 
Fini.shed  Material. — The  demand  is  insistent  for 
prompt  shipment  materials,  but  more  resistance  is  de- 
veloping among  purchasers  to  paying  the  higher  prices 
asked.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
plates,  the  demand  for  which  has  fallen  off  consider- 
ably. An  independent  company  recently  offered  plates 
in  the  district,  delivery  in  four  to  six  weeks,  at  2.25c. 
Pittsburgh,  but  the  response  by  consumers  has  been 
disappointing.  Bars,  however,  are  in  better  demand, 
and  2.25c.  has  been  done  on  several  orders  with  de- 
livery promises  of  six  weeks.  Sheets,  too,  are  active. 
Most  of  the  independent  mills  are  not  quoting  further 
ahead  than  October,  the  prevailing  prices  being  2.75c. 
on  blue  annealed,  3.60c.  on  black,  4.50c.  on  galvanized 
and  4.95c.  on  automobile  body  sheets.  The  deman<l  for 
wire  products  is  improving,  but  shipments  are  poor 
owing  to  difficulty  in  securing  box  car  equipment.  No 
price  changes  in  wire  products  have  been  made  by  mills 
in  this  district,  though  it  is  expected  that  further  ad- 
vances will  soon  be  forthcoming.  There  is  little  activ- 
ity in  the  structural  field,  three  highway  bridges  being 
the  only  new  inquiries  out.  In  concrete  reinforcing 
bars,  a  factory  building  in  Cincinnati  has  been  awarded, 
the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  receiving  the  order  for  approxi- 
mately 250  tons. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  continue  to  do 
a  heavy  business,  and  are  placing  fair-sized  orders  to 
replenish  their  stocks.  Concrete  reinforcing  bars  and 
structural  shapes  are  moving  well,  and  nails  and  wire 
fence  are  being  inquired  for  with  more  regularity. 
Roofing  sheets  are  also  in  much  improved  demand. 
Prices,  while  strong,  remain  as  last  quoted,  although 
there  are  prospects  of  a  further  upward  movement 
of  about  $2  a  ton. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.'.>.".c.  base; 
reinforciTig  bars,  3.05c.  base;  hooi>s,  4.05c.  base;  bands,  3.S5c. 
base ;  shapes  and  plates.  3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolleJ  rounds, 
3.75c.  base;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c, 
base;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c.;  No.  2S  black  sheets, 
4.70c.:  No,  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c,;  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  $2.85  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails.  $3.05  per  keg, 
base. 

Coke. — There  is  fair  activity  in  the  coke  market, 
and  we  note  a  sale  of  900  tons  of  by-product  fuel  at 
$16,  ovens,  for  immediate  shipment.  On  contract  coke 
by-product  producers  are  naming  $11,  ovens,  for  Sep- 
tember  shipment.     Connellsville   furnace   ia   quoted   at 
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$10  to  $11,  foundry  at  $12.50  to  $14,  Wise  County  fur- 
nace at  $11,  foundry  at  $13.50  to  $14,  New  River  foun- 
dry at  $14  to  $15  and  Pocahontas  foundry  at  $14. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  strong  and 
active.  Several  steel  mills  in  this  district  are  in  the 
market  for  various  tonnages,  but  with  embargoes  ex- 
isting on  a  number  of  railroads,  it  is  difficult  to  close 
deals.  Cast  grades  are  also  more  active,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  pig  iron,  and  some  fair  sized  tonnages  are 
being  booked.  Prices  are  very  firm,  with  some  grades 
bringing  50c.  a  ton  over  last  week.  We  note  an  in- 
quiry for  1000  tons  of  axles. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cats  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    ?9 .''0  to  $10.00 

Iron    rails    15.50  to    IG.OO 

Relayins  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 26.50  to    27.00 

Rails    for    ro'ling 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel  "ralKs  for  melting 14.00  to    14.50 

Car    wheels    17.00  to    17.50 

'ev  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast   borings    1 0.50  to    11.00 

Steel    turnings     9.50  to    10.00 

Railroad    cast    16.00  to    16.50 

No.     1     machinery 19.50  to    20.00 

Burnt  scrap    10.50  to    11.00 

Iron    axles    19.50  to    20.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside) ....    12.50  to    13.00 
P;pes  and  flues 7.50  to      S.OO 


Buffalo 


Marked  Scarcity  of  Basic  Pig  Iron — Moderate 
Sales  of  Foundry  Grades 

Buffalo,  Sept.  12. — Increased  blast  furnace  opera- 
tion which  several  producers  expect  to  put  in  effect  in 
September  is  more  likely  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  iron  than  foundry  iron  and  several  fur- 
naces predict  basic  iron  will  be  much  higher  in  this 
district  this  year.  None  is  available  now  and  if  sales 
were  made  under  present  conditions,  it  is  likely  this 
product  would  bring  S35.  Sales  of  foundry  iron  con- 
tinue for  small  quantities  and  the  aggregate  business 
here  does  not  exceed  2000  tons  for  the  week.  For 
No.  2  plain  $.35  has  been  asked  and  received  by  the  only 
one  of  the  five  producers  who  has  foundry  iron  for 
sale.  All  sales  are  scattered  and  are  for  spot  ship- 
ment; only  a  small  quantity  of  last  quarter  iron  has 
been  sold  here.  Two  furnaces  are  preparing  to  put 
stacks  in  blast  this  month.  The  falling  off  of  inquiry 
is  not  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Buffalo  producers 
at  this  time  because  those  who  normally  have  merchant 
iron  for  sale  have  sufficient  business  booked  ahead  to 
warrant  their  disinterest  in  further  sales.  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.  are  working  on  the  70,000  ton  order  placed 
last  spring  by  the  American  Radiator  Co.  and  two 
other  furnaces  have  in  excess  of  10,000  tons  each  con- 
tracted for,  not  permitting  any  addition  to  new  busi- 
ness. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows,  the  higher 
prices  be;rg  for  early   shipment; 

No.   1  foundrv.  2.75  to  3  25  sil 533.00  to  $36.00 

No.  2X  foundrv,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 34.00  to    35.00 

No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 34.00  to    34.50 

Bisic    .■ 34.00 

llr'.lleable    36.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36. 2S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Return  to  the  market  on 
a  wider  variety  of  steel  products  by  the  local  branch 
of  a  large  independent  is  the  only  new  development 
based  on  the  easier  fuel  situation  in  this  district.  This 
interest  is  able  to  take  bar  business  in  a  restricted 
way;  acceptances  subject  to  its  ability  to  fit  in  tonnages 
on  rolling  schedules  now  existent.  Acceptances  on  plates 
and  structural  shapes  are  freer.  There  is  likelihood  of 
an  advance  in  tin  plate  prices  and  sheet  demand  with  all 
sellers  is  strong.  The  labor  shortage  grows  more  seri- 
ous and  this  is  expected  to  be  an  obstacle  to  full  ac- 
ceptance of  large  tonnages  regardless  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  coal  situation.  Demand  for  wire  products 
is  big  and  the  leading  wire  maker  is  interested  only 
in  caring  for  its  regular  trade.  No  new  structural  pro- 
jects have  appeared  and  the  general  unsettled  labor  sit- 
uation is  expected  to  hold  up  a  number  of  projects 
now  in  architects'  offices.  The  maximum  bar  price 
is  2.25c.   and  bar   tonnages   named   in   inquiries   range 


from  carload  lots  to  200  tons.    A  price  of  1.95c.  is  now 
said  to  be  the  lowest  quotation  on  bars. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows:  Structural 
shapes,  3.10c.  :  plates.  2.90c.  :  soft  steel  bars.  3c,  :  hoops  4c.  ; 
bands.  3.S0c.  :  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  irage.  3900  • 
galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  5.85c.  •  Black  sheets, 
No.   2S,   4.S5c.  ;   cold   rolled  round    shafting.   3.95c. 

Old  Material. — Heavy  melting  steel  has  advanced 
25c.  and  the  ruling  quotation  is  now  $17  to  $17.50; 
with  all  mills  buying,  the  situation  amounts  to  a 
shortage  of  this  product,  or  at  least  a  shortage  of 
large  tonnages.  Mills  are  not  as  rigid  in  their  in- 
spections as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago  when  larger 
tonnages  were  available.  A  shortage  of  cars  is  hold- 
ing up  the  movement  of  old  material  offered  by  the 
railroads  and  several  roads  are  unable  to  ship  mate- 
rial sold  recently.  A  demand  for  other  products  has 
brought  about  new  quotations  which  are  listed  below. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.ob.  Buffalo 
as  follows : 

Heavy   melting   steel $17.00  to  $17.50 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Car  wheels    20.00  to  21.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 13.00  to  14.00 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to  16.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove    plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled    sheet    stampings 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.50  to  20.50 

Hydraulic    compressed     15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.50  to  20.50 


St.  Louis 


Pig   Iron   Strong — Good  Demand   for   Struc- 
tural Steel 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  12..— The  market  for  pig  iron  con- 
tinues strong,  with  Northern  iron  unchanged  at  the 
previous  week's  advance  of  $2  to  $.32,  f.o.b.  Chicago, 
while  Southern  iron  has  advanced  to  $25  to  $27,  f.o.b. 
Birmingham.  The  only  sales  of  consequence  during 
the  week  were  made  by  a  Sheffield  maker,  one  of  500 
tons,  one  of  350  tons  and  one  of  150  tons  for  shipment 
by  barge  to  Metropolis,  111.,  thence  by  rail,  and  these 
shipments  have  been  coming  through.  Other  rail  ship- 
ments from  the  Birmingham  district  have  met  with 
considerable  difficulties  in  their  movement  northward. 
The  sales  for  the  most  part  were  in  small  lots,  melters 
seeming  to  realize  the  difficulties  in  getting  orders 
placed  and  then  shipped.  The  Granite  City  maker  sold 
additional  tonnage  of  low  silicon  iron  during  the  week. 
Thirty  days  ago,  it  had  40,000  tons  of  this  grade  of  iron 
in  its  yards;  at  the  close  of  the  week,  it  had  sold  all 
but  18,000  tons,  with  the  prospect  of  the  yard  being 
completely  cleaned  out  of  it  shortly.  This  maker  is 
now  negotiating  for  the  sale  tp  an  Ohio  melter  of  750 
tons  of  foundry  iron  and  750  tons  of  malleable.  The 
Granite  City  furnace  has  sold  its  current  make  of 
foundry  iron  for  the  next  30  days.  A  Michigan  melter 
wants  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, having  added  to  furnat^e  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
Chicago  and  $5.17  from  Birmingham  and  81  cents  average 
switching  charge  from   Granite   City : 

Northern  foundry,   sil.    1.75    to   2.25..  $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  32.16 

Basic    32.16 

Southern  foundry,  all  rail,  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25     $27.17  to    29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  continues  to  be  a 
good  demand  for  structural  steel,  and  one  of  the  local 
fabricators  has  recently  booked  more  than  10,000  tons. 
The  E.  C.  Gerhard  Building  Co.  was  the  low  bidder  on 
the  South  Side  High  School,  St.  Louis,  and  the  coiitract 
will  be  signed  after  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education 
this  week.  Inquiries  continue  to  come  in  from  the  pur- 
chasing agents  of  railroads.  The  Missouri  Pacific  has 
asked  for  prices  on  its  1923  requirements  for  rails,  the 
tonnage  not  being  specified.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road wants  900  kegs  of  track  spikes;  the  Wabash  370 
kegs  of  track  bolts,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  500 
kegs  of  track  bolts  and  300  kegs  of  track  spikes,  and 
the  St.  Louis  &   San  Francisco,  600  tons  of  structural 
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steel.  The  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  have 
been  pushing  the  mills  hard  for  material,  and  there  was 
an  inquiry  for  300  tons  of  cut  plow  shapes.  The  stocks 
of  steel  are  very  scarce,  and  with  the  demand  continuing 
it  is  felt  by  some  men  in  the  trade  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  mills  will  be  allocating  material,  as  was 
done  during  the  war.    Warehouse  prices  have  advanced. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote:  Soft  steel  bars. 
2.90c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars.  2.90c.  ;  structural  shapes,  3c.  ; 
tank  plates,  3c;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c.; 
No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.85c. :  cold  drawn 
rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stock,  3.90c. ;  structural  rivets. 
3.60c.  per  100  lb.  ;  boiler  rivets.  3.70c. ;  tank  rivets,  7/J6  in.  and 
smaller,  60  per  cent  oft  list ;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  and  10 
per  cent:  small,  50-10  and  10  per  cent;  carriage  bolts,  large, 
55-5  per  cent;  small.  60  and  10  per  cent:  lag  screws,  60  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $3.50  :  and 
tapped.   $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — The  market  for  coke  is  even  stronger  than 
last  week,  due  to  the  increasing  demand  and  limited 
sources  of  supply.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis 
by-product  producers  are  out  of  the  market,  and  other 
territories  are  looking  more  and  more  to  St.  Louis  for 
their  supplies.  There  is  one  inquiry  for  50  carloads 
of  foundry  coke  from  an  Ohio  user.  The  Granite  City 
by-product  foundry  coke  is  selling  at  $12  f.o.b.  furnace, 
and  domestic  coke  at  $10.50.  Very  little  Southern  coke 
is  getting  through  because  of  the  railroad  congestion. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  shows 
added  strength.  Very  little  material  is  coming  in,  the 
first  railroad  list  in  two  months  coming  from  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad,  being  about  300  tons  that 
had  been  loaded  onto  cars  before  the  strikes.  The  mills 
here  are  in  the  market  for  considerable  tonnage,  es- 
pecially for  melting  grades,  but  dealers  are  not  eager 
to  sell  at  present  prices. 

"U'e  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works.  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows: 
Per  (}ross  Ton 

Old   iron  rails $17.75  to  $18.75 

Ptails    for   rolling 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.50  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section 26.00  to  29.00 

Cast    Iron    car    wheels 21.50  to  22.00 

No.  1  heavy  railroad  melting  steel...  17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1   heavy  shoveling  steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  16.50  to  17.00 
Per  Net   Ton 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 15.75  to  16.25 

Iron    car   axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel   car  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms....  20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1   railroad    wrought 15.25  to  15.75 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad   springs    18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 18.50  to  19.00 

Cast    iron    borings 11.00  to  11.50 

-No.    1    busheling 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad  cast 19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad  malleable  15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Cleveland 


Four  Bla.st  Furiiacesi  Added  to  Active  List — 

Easier  Conditions  Expected 

Cleveland,  Sept.  12. — The  fuel  situation  is  growing 
somewhat  easier  and  as  the  result  three  additional 
furnaces  are  being  placed  in  blast  in  this  territory. 
The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  resumed  the 
operation  of  its  blast  furnace  to-day,  the  Otis  Steel 
Co.  has  re-lighted  one  Cleveland  stack  and  will  resume 
making  iron  to-morrow,  and  Pickands  Mather  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  blew  in  a  Toledo  stack  Sept.  8.  Both  Toledo 
furnaces  are  now  in  blast.  The  one  just  started  up 
has  been  shut  down  for  a  number  of  months.  In  all, 
four  furnaces  have  been  added  to  the  active  list  in 
this  territory  since  the  fuel  situation  began  to  improve. 
However,  the  improvement  applies  only  to  furnaces 
using  by-product  coke.  Furnaces  using  beehive  coke 
are  waiting  for  lower  fuel  costs,  not  being  willing  to 
start  up  on  $11  contract  coke.  Furnaces  that  use  cok- 
ing coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  report  that 
with  bad  transportation  facilities  and  priority  orders 
for  lake  coal  their  fuel  shipments  from  these  districts 
are  not  improving. 


Owing  to  the  increase  in  plant  operations,  due  to 
the  easing  up  of  the  fuel  situation,  steel  for  early  ship- 
ment has  become  somewhat  more  plentiful.  Various 
embargoes  are  in  effect  on  a  number  of  railroads  and 
these  are  interfering  with  pig  iron  shipments  from  sev- 
eral furnaces.  However,  railroads  are  handling  steel 
shipments  fairly  promptly,  except  to  points  south  of 
the  Ohio  River.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  box  cars,  sheet 
mills  are  shipping  their  products  in  open  top  cars. 

Fig  Iron. — The  blowing  in  of  additional  merchant 
furnaces  is  expected  to  result  shortly  in  the  easing  up 
of  the  pig  iron  situation.  One  lake  furnace  that  placed 
a  stack  in  blast  during  the  week  is  again  booking  orders 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Another 
lake  producer  that  has  started  up  a  furnace  has  no 
iron  to  offer  from  this  stack  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  but  will  be  able  to  make  shipments  on  existing 
contracts.  The  market  is  dull  but  very  firm.  A  Cleve- 
land producer  has  again  advanced  prices  $1  per  ton 
to  $3G  for  foundry  grades  and  has  taken  a  few  small 
lot  orders  at  that  price.  This  producer  has  sold  some 
foundry  iron  in  small  lots  at  $35,  Cleveland,  for  Pitts- 
burgh district  delivery,  or  equivalent  to  $36.50,  Valley. 
One  lake  furnace  interest  is  quoting  foundry  iron  at 
$32  to  $33,  depending  on  the  location,  and  reports  sales 
aggregating  2500  tons  in  lots  of  500  tons  and  under 
at  that  price.  One  eastern  Ohio  consumer  was  able 
to  buy  foundry  iron  at  $31.50  furnace,  but  the  freight 
rate  brought  it  around  to  about  $33.50,  Valley  base. 
Southern  Ohio  iron  is  still  being  offered  in  this  market 
at  $32  to  $33.  Considerable  pig  iron  inquiry  is  coming 
from  far  extended  points,  as  far  as  Maine  and  Min- 
nesota. Low  phosphorus  iron  continues  fairly  active. 
A  Valley  interest  during  the  week  sold  several  lots 
aggi-egating  1200  tons  at  $38.  One  Ohio  silvery  manu- 
facturer has  made  a  $4  advance  to  $41.50  for  8  per 
cent.  This  now  seems  to  be  the  price  commonly  named 
by  silvery  producers. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  cliarge.  Other 
quotations  except  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  nil  a  $3.02  rate  fnmi  Jackson  and  a 
$6  rate  from   Birmingham  : 

Basic,  Valley  furnace,  nominal $32.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .$35.00  to    36.00 

Southern  fdy.,   sil.    1.75   to   2.25 31.00 

Malleable    35.00 

Ohio  silvery,  nom.,  sil.  8  per  cent.  . . .  44.52 

.Staiiilaiil   low  i.hii.s..   Valley  furnace..  3S.00 

Iron  Ore. — The  effect  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes 
on  the  iron  and  steel  industry  will  be  reflected  in  a 
falling  off  in  iron  ore  shipments  this  month.  The 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  is  laying  up  all  of  its  barges 
this  week,  and  some  steamers  will  go  out  of  commis- 
sion. Some  independent  consumers  have  asked  ship- 
pers to  defer  deliveries  on  contracts  until  next  year. 
With  coal  moving  in  better  volume,  the  car  supply 
for  ore  is  now  becoming  short,  as  many  cars  are  sent 
back  empty  to  the  coal  mines.  Both  ore  docks  and 
furnace  yards  generally  are  well  filled  with  ore  and 
available  dock  space  is  becoming  short.  The  amount 
of  ore  on  dock  increased  over  000,000  tons  during 
.August.  The  amount  on  lower  lake  docks  Sept.  1  was 
8,064,101  gross  tons  as  compared  with  9,285,708  tons 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  during  August  amounted  to  $6,721,735  tons  and 
for  the  season  till  Sept.  1  18,671,619  tons.  Shipments 
from  these  ports  during  the  month  were  4,204,611  tons 
and  for  the  season  until  Sept.  1,  13,129,570  tons. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports  :  Old  range  Bessemer, 
55  per  cent  iron.  $5.95  ;  Old  range  non-Bessemer.  51  ".,  per 
cent  iron.  $.".20 ;  Mesabi  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  iron.  $5.70 ; 
Mesabi  non-Bessemer.   T)!!...   per  cent   iron.   $.'j.05. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Jobbers  and  implement 
manufacturers  are  placing  orders  freely  for  bolts  and 
nuts  and  specifications  on  old  contracts  are  fairly  heavy. 
Prices  are  firm  at  the  advance  and  while  manufacturers 
are  not  eager  to  book  orders  for  extended  deliveries, 
some  are  taking  fourth  quarter  contracts  at  the  present 
prices.  Rivet  specifications  on  third  quarter  contracts 
placed  at  the  old  prices  are  heavy  and  small  miscellane- 
ous lot  sales  are  reported  at  the  higher  prices  now 
prevailing.  While  65  per  cent  off  list  is  being  quoted 
on  small  rivets,  the  65  and  5  per  cent  discount  has  not 
disappeared. 
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Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  is  considerable  inquiry 
for  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs,  for  prompt  shipment 
and  fourth  quarter,  but  the  supply  is  very  limited.  We 
note  the  sale  of  about  1000  tons  of  billets  by  a  local  mill 
at  $40. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Two  or  three  independent 
mills  that  had  been  out  of  the  market  but  have  increased 
operations  are  now  taking  orders  for  steel  bars,  plates 
and  structural  material  and  are  making  better  delivery 
promises.  Mills  that  can  make  shipments  in  ,30  to  60 
days  are  getting  a  fair  volume  of  orders,  but  buying 
for  more  extended  deliveries  has  fallen  off.  There  is 
apparently  a  disposition  among  buyers  to  place  orders 
for  only  what  they  need  for  early  requirements,  evi- 
dently expecting  that  with  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
steel  some  of  the  premium  prices  will  disappear  and 
the  market  will  settle  down  to  around  the  present  mini- 
mum prices.  The  market  continues  firm  with  little 
change  in  the  price  situation.  Quotations  of  steel  bars 
range  from  1.90c.  to  2.25c.,  but  sellers  do  not  appear 
able  to  get  the  maximum  price  except  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Plate  quotations  by  independent  mills  range 
from  2.25c.  to  2.50c.  While  the  lower  quotation  is  more 
common,  some  of  the  mills  are  taking  a  few  small  lot 
orders  at  the  higher  price.  On  structural  material  the 
minimum  quotation  is  around  2c.  On  hoops  and  bands, 
2.75c.  now  appears  to  be  the  minimum  price.  While 
hot-rolled  strip  steel  is  commonly  quoted  at  2.75c.,  the 
2:60c.  price  has  not  disappeared.  At  least  one  inde- 
pendent mill  has  advanced  its  price  on  nails  to  2.75c. 
and  on  plain  wire  to  2.50c.  The  higher  steel  prices 
evidently  have  checked  building  work  in  this  city,  as 
several  contracts  that  have  been  pending  have  not 
been  placed,  and  new  inquiries  are  light.  However, 
local  fabricators  are  figuring  on  considerable  new  work 
in  other  districts. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2..Slc.  ;  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2.91c.;  Xo.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c.;  No.  9  annealed 
wire.  2.50c.;  No.  2S  black  sheet.s.  4.2.tc.  ;  No.  2S  galvanized 
sheets.  5.25c.  :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.50c.  to  3.61c.  ; 
hoops  and  bands.  3  61c.  :  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.60c.  ;  flats. 
squares   and  hexagons.   4.i0c. 

Sheets. — The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  released  a  portion 
of  the  sheets  that  it  held  up  recently  when  it  announced 
that  its  plant  would  shut  down  Sept.  16.  These  sheets 
are  shipped  directly  to  the  companies  making  car  frames 
and  other  parts.  The  demand  for  sheets  continues  fair, 
although  there  has  been  some  slowing  down  in  orders 
from  automobile  manufacturers.  The  market  is  firm. 
Minimum  quotations  by  independent  mills  are  .3.50c. 
for  black,  4.50c.  for  galvanized  and  2.60c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  for  reinforcing  bars 
continues  active.  An  inquiry  is  pending  for  3000  tons 
of  mild  steel  bars  for  the  Conners  Creek  sewer,  Detroit, 
and  as  early  shipment  is  desired,  the  order  may  be 
divided  among  several  mills.  Among  new  inquiries  is 
one  for  1100  tons  for  a  filtration  plant  in  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  another  for  500  tons  for  the  Tecumseh  Stor- 
age Building,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Hard  steel  bars  are  firm 
at  2c. 

Coke. — Connellsville  foundry  coke  has  become  more 
plentiful  and  the  price  has  declined  $1.50  per  ton  to 
$13.  The  supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  de- 
mond,  which  is  light. 

Old  Material. — With  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  steel  making  scrap,  a  scarcity  due  partly  to  the 
limited  offering  by  the  railroads  and  the  difficulty  in 
moving  scrap  because  of  transportation  conditions, 
prices  on  many  of  the  grades  have  further  advanced 
.50c.  to  $1  per  ton.  Locally  the  activity  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  purchases  by  dealers  to  cover  old  orders  for  the 
McKinney  Steel  Co.  Dealers  have  bid  scrap  prices  up 
to  a  higher  point  than  mills  may  be  willing  to  pay 
and  believe  there  will  be  further  advances.  As  high 
as  $19.25  has  been  paid  by  a  dealer  for  heavy  melting 
steel  delivered  to  a  Cleveland  consumer,  but  this  price 
appears  to  be  about  50c.  a  ton  higher  than  the  prevail- 
ing market  price.  The  high  price  of  pig  iron  has  re- 
sulted in  a  further  advance  of  various  grades  of  cast 


scrap.     A  sale  of  steel  car  wheels  is  reported  at  $20.50 
delivered,  at  the  northern  Ohio  steel  plant. 

We  quote  per  gro.'^s   ton.    f.o.b.   Cleveland,    as  follows : 

nea.w  melting  steel $17.75  to  $18.25 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel    rails    for    rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron    rails 16.00  to  17.00 

Iron    ear    axles ' 21.00  to  22.00 

Low   phosphorous   melting 18.00  to  18.25 

Cast     borings 13.50  to  14.00 

Machine    .shop    turnings 13.25  to  13.50 

Mixed   borings  and   short  turnings...    13.75  to  14.00 

Compressed     steel 16.00  to  16.25 

Railroad     wrought 16.00  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable 18.00  to  18.50 

Light  bundled   sheet   stampings 12.00  to  12.50 

Steel    axle   turnings 15.00  to  15.25 

.\o     I    ca.st 20.00  to  20.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to  13.25 

Drop   forge   flashings  over  10   in 12.25  to  12.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in....    13.25 to  13.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove    plate 16.00  to  16.50 

Pipes   and    flues 13.50  to  14.00 


Philadelphia 


Easier  Situalion  in  Iron  and  Steel  Markets — 
Pig  Iron  Lower 

Increasing  operations  at  western  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania steel  plants  and  blast  furnaces  have  brought 
about  an  easier  situation  in  finished  steel  and  pig  iron 
within  the  past  week.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has 
put  four  furnaces  in  blast,  now  having  10  active  .stacks. 
The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  put  one  furnace  in 
blast  at  Johnstown,  now  having  four  active  there,  and 
blew  in  a  stack  at  Coatesville  to-day.  The  Coatesville 
plate  mill,  which  has  been  operated  at  a  very  low  rate 
for  many  months,  will  now  increase  output  as  rapidly 
as  business  will  permit.  Steel  is  being  offered  more 
freely  for  early  delivery,  but  prices  show  no  change 
dovmward,  and  there  have  been  some  belated  advances. 
With  its  increase  in  active  furnaces,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  again  become  a  seller  of  foundry  and  basic 
pig  iron  and  is  offering  contracts  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  price  situation  is  decidedly  mixed.  Bars  and 
shapes  are  offering  by  various  mills  at  prices  ranging 
from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  on  plates  there  is 
a  spread  of  $8  a  ton,  2.10c.  being  the  minimum  and 
2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  maximum.  Tin  plate  is  firm  at 
$4.75  and  may  be  advanced;  sheets  are  firm  at  2.60c., 
3.50c.  and  4.50c.  for  blue  annealed,  black  and  galvanized, 
respectively,  and  may  go  higher,  some  mills  already 
quoting  2.75e.  on  blue  annealed.  Bar  iron  has  been 
advanced  by  Eastern  makers  from  2.10c.  to  2.25c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  carload  lots.  Wire  products  have  been  ad- 
vanced $3  a  ton  by  nearly  all  independent  mills.  Light 
rails  have  been  sold  freely  since  the  reopening  of  the 
coal  mines  at  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  an  advance  of  $5  a 
ton.  In  semi-finished  steel  there  is  marked  strength, 
as  high  as  $50  having  been  received  for  forging  billets 
and  $47.50  has  been  paid  for  wire  rods. 

Opening  its  books  for  fourth  quarter,  an  Eastern 
pig  iron  producer  has  offered  No.  2  plain  at  $32,  Xo.  2X 
at  $33  and  No.  IX  at  $34,  f.o.b.  furnace,  these  prices 
being  lower  than  the  emergency  quotations  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Basic  is  offered  at 
$30,  furnace. 

Pig  Iron. — ^The  most  interesting  development  of  the 
week  is  the  announcement  of  a  leading  Eastern  pro- 
ducer of  pig  iron  that  it  will  take  orders  for  delivery 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  $32  for  No.  2  plain, 
$33  for  No.  2X  and  $34  for  No.  IX,  f.o.b.  furnace.  This 
producer  has  been  out  of  the  foundry  iron  market  for 
some  time  due  to  the  shortage  of  coal  and  coke.  Two 
other  merchant  producers  which  ai'e  active  sellers  have 
made  no  change  in  their  prices  and  are  quoting  $34 
for  No.  2  plain,  $35  for  No.  2X  and  $37  for  No.  IX. 
Another  interesting  development  is  the  announcement 
that  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  will  put 
a  furnace  in  blast  shortly  and  sales  for  foiu-th  quarter 
are  authorized  at  $32  for  No.  2  plain,  $33  for  No.  2X, 
and  $34  for  No.  IX,  f.o.b.  furnace,  with  a  freight  rate 
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of  $5.17  to  Philadelphia.  This  will  be  the  first  blast 
furnace  operation  in  Virginia  since  October,  1921.  Ex- 
cept for  some  increases  at  steel  plant  blast  furnaces 
there  has  been  no  addition  to  active  furnaces.  The 
Robesonia  stack  has  been  added  to  the  idle  list  be- 
cause of  coke  shortage.  Current  sales  of  foundry  pig 
iron  are  largely  foreign  grades,  which  are  now  being 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $26  to  $28  for  Continental; 
$26  to  $30  for  English,  and  $31  to  $34  for  Scotch,  all 
f.o.b.  cars,  Philadelphia.  The  variation  in  price  is  due 
to  differences  in  analysis.  Receipts  at  this  port  are 
now  fairly  heavy,  but  most  of  the  iron  coming  in  has 
already  been  sold  and  is  being  unloaded  from  ship  on 
cars  and  dispatched  immediately.  Including  that  arriv- 
ing this  week,  upward  of  30,000  tons  will  reach  Atlantic 
ports  within  the  next  three  weeks.  One  broker  has 
contracted  for  iron  for  shipment  as  late  as  next  Decem- 
ber and  has  about  10,000  tons  of  Scotch  iron  and  smaller 
quantities  of  English  and  Continental  iron  still  unsold. 
The  largest  lot  sold  to  any  one  foundi-y  is  5000  tons. 
Some  foundries  which  have  used  foreign  iron  experi- 
mentally have  had  very  successful  results  and  have  en- 
tered orders  for  larger  tonnages  than  were  first  bought. 
Pig  iron  inquiries  for  fourth  quarter  are  coming  into 
the  market  more  freely,  the  tonnages  asked  for  usually 
ranging  from  500  to  1000  tons.  There  is  no  demand 
for  basic  iron,  which  is  to  be  had  from  one  furnace 
company  at  $30,  furnace,  while  another  asks  $33,  fur- 
nace. Malleable  iron  is  available  at  $33,  furnace.  Cop- 
per bearing  low  phosphorous  iron  is  quoted  at  $37  to 
$38,  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  Dliosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton  ; 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil. $33.64  to  $35.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75 34.64  to    36.64 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 35.64  to    37.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil. .  37.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,   2.25  to  2.75  sil 38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 32.00  to    34.00 

Gray    forge    31.00  to    33.00 

Malleable     35.00  to    36.00 

Standard  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  furnace)..    38.00  to    40.00 
Copper  bearing  low  nhos.    (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)         37.00  to    38.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — One  company  is  still  quoting 
$40  on  open-hearth  re-rolling  tillets  and  $45  on  forg- 
ing billets,  Pittsburgh,  but  sales  have  been  made  by 
other  producers  at  higher  prices,  $47.50  and  $50,  Pitts- 
burgh, having  been  paid  for  forging  billets.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  wire  rods  can  now  be  obtained  for 
early  delivery  at  $45,  which  is  the  nominal  quotation 
of  some  makers;  sales  have  been  made  at  $47.50,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Light  Rails. — Re-opening  of  the  coal  mines  has 
brought  a  renewed  demand  for  light  rails,  which  one 
large  independent  producer  is  selling  from  stock  at 
2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Another  producer  still  quotes  2c., 
but  this  is  for  deferred  delivery. 

Plates. — The  wide  spread  in  plate  prices  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  present  steel  situation.  The  low- 
est quotation  is  2.10c.  and  the  highest  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, a  difference  of  $8  a  ton,  and  a  peculiar  thing  is 
that  business  is  being  done  at  both  levels,  and  also 
at  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  which  other  mills  are  quoting. 
Three  of  the  Eastern  mills  are  quoting  2.50c.  The 
volume  of  business  is  not  large,  but  the  mills  have 
orders  on  their  books  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  two 
or  three  months'  work.  The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.,  which  has  been  operating  its  Coatesville  plate  mill 
at  low  ebb  for  some  months,  is  now  willing  to  sell 
freely  and  wMl  increase  operations  at  Coatesville  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A  blast  furnace  there  was  blown 
in  to-day.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  will  require 
about  1500  to  1800  tons  of  plates  for  50  locomotives 
for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad. 

Structural  Material.— A  Pittsburgh  mill  is  offering 
shapes  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  the  sizes  offered  are 
mostly  those  from  its  28-in.  mill.  Eastern  mills  are 
asking  at  least  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  one  or  two, 
which  have  little  to  sell,  quote  still  higher.  The  largest 
job  in  the  market  is  the  addition  to  the  Girard  Trust 
Co.  building,  which  will  require  about  1200  tons. 

Bars. — Eastern  makers  of  bar  iron  have  advanced 
prices  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  car-load  lots  and  2.50c. 


for  less  than  car-loads.  Advancing  prices  of  scrap  are 
a  factor  in  this  advance.  Steel  bars  are  generally 
quoted  at  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  one  Pittsburgh  mill 
is  offering  bars  at  2c.  A  local  firm  has  imported  500 
tons  of  Belgian  bars  of  small  sizes,  which  are  being 
offered  at  a  price  equivalent  to  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets,  Strip  Steel  and  Tin  Plate. — An  Eastern 
maker  of  blue  annealed  sheets  has  advanced  its  price 
$3  a  ton  to  2.75c.,  Pittsburgh.  While  other  makers 
quote  2.60c.,  it  is  stated  that  a  general  advance  by 
independents  is  probable.  Black  sheets  are  quoted  at 
3.50c.  and  galvanized  at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  early 
delivery  and  mills  are  not  desirous  of  making  fourth 
quarter  contracts  at  this  time.  Cold  rolled  strip  steel 
is  firm  at  4.25c,  and  hot  rolled,  except  narrow  bands, 
is  quoted  at  2,75c.,  Pittsburgh.  Narrow  bands  are  quoted 
at  3c.  Tin  plate  is  firm  at  $4.75  per  base  box  and 
although  business  is  limited  an  advance  is  predicted. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  have  ad- 
vanced prices  all  along  the  line  about  $2  a  ton.  Busi- 
ness continues  in  fair  volume.  We  quote  for  Philadel- 
phia delivery  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  2.90c. ;  iron  bars  (except 
bands),  2.90c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.10c. ;  round  edge  steel, 
iron  finish,  IVi  x  '/,  in.,  3.10c.;  round  edge  steel  planished, 
3.85c.;  tank  steel  plates,  VI -in.  and  heavier,  3c.;  tank  steel 
plates.  3/16-in..  3.20c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10 
gage,  3.85c.  ;  black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  4.60c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gage.  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars.  3c.  ;  structural  shapes.  3c.  ;  diamond  pattern 
plates.  14-in..  4.S0c.  :  3/16-in..  5c.;  spring  steel.  4.25c.;  round 
col4-rolled  steel.  3.60c. ;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled 
.steel.  4.i0c. ;  steel  hoops,  No.  13  gagie  and  lighter,  4.10c.: 
steel  bands.  No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in..  inclusive.  3.70c.;  rails. 
2.90c.;  tool  steel,   8.50c.;  Norway  iron,   5.50c. 

Coke. — Odd  lots  of  blast  furnace  coke  are  available 
at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $11,  Connellsville,  and 
foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $12  to  $13,  Connellsville. 
Supplies  of  coke  are  a  little  more  plentiful,  but  the 
price  of  furnace  coke  is  still  too  high  to  encourage 
furnace  operators  to  make  contracts. 

Old  Material. — Within  the  past  week  there  has  been 
a  sharp  advance  in  practically  all  grades  of  scrap.  The 
advance  on  steel  scrap  has  not  exceeded  50c.  to  $1  a  ton, 
but  on  some  other  grades  there  has  been  a  rise  of  $2 
a  ton.  With  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  there 
have  been  increased  operations  at  nearly  all  steel  mills, 
but  the  coke  supply  has  not  increased  rapidly  enough  to 
give  these  mills  enough  pig  iron,  hence  most  of  them 
are  seeking  scrap.  The  railroad  strike  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  g-athering  of  scrap  by  the  rail- 
roads, upon  which  considerable  dependence  must  be 
placed  during  the  next  few  months  if  steel  mills  are  not 
to  face  an  actual  shortage  of  melting  steel.  Scrap  sold 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  its  September  list 
brought  high  prices,  $21,  Youngstown,  for  steel  scrap 
and  $21.50  for  railroad  wrought  being  examples.  A 
Cumberland,  Md.,  mill  has  paid  $20  for  heavy  melting 
steel,  this  being  the  highest  price  steel  scrap  has 
reached  in  some  time.  Brokers  are  offering  $21,  Youngs- 
town, for  steel  scrap.  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  paid  $17.50 
and  $18,  delivered. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $17.00 

Scrap  rails    16.00  to  17.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  22.00  to  24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   vard    wrought 18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    forge   Are 15.50  to  16.00 

Bundled  .sheets    (for  steel  worlts)....  14.50  to  15.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to  14.50 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  11.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade   for 

blast    furnace    use) 13.50  to  14.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace   use)    13.50  to  14.00 

Machine-shop      turnings      (for     steel 

works    use)     15.00  to  16.00 

Machine-shop    turnings     (tor    rolling 

mill    use)     15.00  to  16.00 

Heav>-   axle  turnings    (or  equivalent)  15.50  to  16.00 
Cast    borings    (for    steel    works    and 

rolling  mills)    16.00  to  16.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)...  17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1   cast 21.00  to  22.00 

Hea^-y     breakable     cast      (for     steel 

plants)     19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate    ffor  steel  plant  use)....  16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16  50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new    specifications^ 15  00  to  16  on 

Shafting    22.00  to  23  00 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,   per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  ba.se.  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.25o. 

Refined  iron  bai  s.    base,    per   lb 2.45c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,   base,   per   lb 2.75o.  to  3c. 

Bands,   base,   per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c. 

Strips,   base,    per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c. 

Cotton  ties,   per   bundle   oC  4,'i    lb $1.12 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.25c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  pe.-   keg $2.60  to  $2.75 

Bright  plain  wire  base,   per  100  lb 2.35  to    2.50 

Annealed  f.  '  '     ->.  per  100  lb 2.35  to    2.50 

Galvanizeil  >  r  100  lb 2.85  to    3.00 

Galvanized  1  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.40 

Galvanized   s    :    ,.  ,   per  keg 3.15  to    3.40 

Painted  barb.M   uii,-.   base,   per  100  lb 2.65  to    2.90 

Polished   staples,  base,    per  keg 2.65  to    2.90 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.10c.  to  2.35c. 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers)  .70^  to  72  per  cent  off  list 
Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers)  .  68  to  69  %  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 60  and  10  percent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. 50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in.  : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger   sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer   sizes 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $3.75  off  list 

Hot    pressed    nuts,    tapped 3.75  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.   nuts,  tapped 3.75  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.   nuts  : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,   T:.   S.   S SO  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger,  II.   S.  S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.  S.  A.   E 80  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.    E..    %    in.  and  larger 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO.  5  and  2^-  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10 

Small    rivets    65  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

SjMkes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Spikes,    %    in.  and  smaller,  base,  per   100  lb 3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  bar=re,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb $3.75  to  4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 


Inches 


to    %. 


nlV, 


Galv. 

26 
311^ 

48V2 
54V. 
56% 


Black 

Galv. 

-    IV. 

+  27% 

31V, 

13% 

37V. 

22% 

39  V> 

24% 

Lap   Weld 

..      61  49%    I   2    34% 

.  .      65  53%        2%    to   6 37% 

.  .      62  49%        7   to   12 35% 

.  .      61  48%    I 

Rutt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


47% 
53 
59 
64 


31 
36% 

48% 
53% 
55% 
56% 


I    to    :jk +    9% 

!    30% 

I    37% 

to   1% 39% 


Lap  Weld    extra  strong,  pUiin  ends 


2%   to   4 63 

4%    to  6 62 

7   to   8 58 

9  to   12 52 


48% 
52% 
51% 
45% 
39% 


2    35% 

2%    to  4 38% 

4%    to   6 37% 

7   to   8. 30% 

9   to   12 25% 


20% 
24% 
22% 


+  42% 
18% 
23% 

25% 


22% 
26% 
25% 
18% 
13% 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 

2  to  2  M   in 

2%  to  3  in 

3%   to  13  in 


1  in 

1  V,    and  1  %   in . 
1%  in 

2  and  2^4   in.  . . 


Charcoal 

23%         !•%  in +    2 

1%  to  1%  in 8 

2  to  214  in 18 

2%  to  3  in 23 

3%  to  4%   in 25 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary   discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgli,  follow : 

57         I    2%  and  2%    in 40 

49  3  in 44 

33  3I/4  to  4  in 49 

36        I    4V4   in.  and  5   in 41 

Hot  Rolled 

3  in 46        I    3%  to  4  in 51 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 
Carbon  under  0.30.  base.  85  per  cent  off  list.  Carbon  0.30 
to  0.40,  base,  S3  per  cent  off  list.        '  "    ""■ 

extras  for  cutting. 


Plus  usual  differentials  and 


id  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft. 

2%-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 51 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 


Seamless  Locomotive 
Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 13 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 15 

2%-in.   O.D.  12  gage 15 

214-in.  O.D.  11  gage 16 

Tin  Plate 

standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating $9,30  1     25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.25 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60        30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80       35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.75o. 

Galvanized 

No.   28   (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  2S    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  tor 
length,  width,  shearing,   etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,   domestic   0.365 

Boston,  export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas   City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver     1.275 

Denver    (pine)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,   ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.3S5 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water    0.415 

Ne'w    Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.  To  Denver  the  mmtmum  loadmg  Is  40.000  lb.  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  mimmurn  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  m  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs.  ,       „  »     ,. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i  e.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.;  .ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  nnuck  bars, 
structural  steel  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  snikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.:  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c.:  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c  :  pipe,  not  over  8  InMn  diameter^ ^boc^^; 
over  S  in.  in  diameter.  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     Ail  prices  per  100  lb. 
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RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

About  1000  Cars  Bought  and  as  Many  Fresh 
Inquiries 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  asked  for  prices  on 
100  tank  cars  for  fuel  oil. 

The  Pittsburgh,  ShawTnut  &  Northern  Railroad  is 
inquiring  for  200  stock  and  50  box  ears  and  150  to 
200  stock  car  bodies. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Works  for  100  flat 
cars. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  has  let  500 
hopper  bodies  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  in 
addition  to  the  500  reported  two  weeks  ago. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  inquiring  for  2000  steel 
underframe  box  ears  of  40  tons  capacity. 

The  Pacific  Electric  has  awarded  220  dump  cars  to 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


The  Western  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  100  gondola 
cars. 

The  Great  Northern  is  inquiring  for  100  tank  cars. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  ordered  150  10,000-gal.  tank 
cars  from   the  American   Car  &   Foundry  Co. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  revived  an  inquiry  for  50 
caboose  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  sys.tem  has  awarded  repairs 
on  11,000  cars  to  various  builders. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  is  inquiring  for  200 
steel  gondola  cars  of  50  tons  capacity. 

The  Peoria  &  Pekin  has  placed  6  switch  engines 
with  the  Lima  Locomotive  Co. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  inquiring  for 
10  mountain  type  engines. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  8  Pacific 
type  locomotives. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  has  ordered 
50  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


FABRICATED  STEEL  BUSINESS 


Sliipbuildiiig    Company    Gets    Large    New    York 

Hotel  Job — Other  Award.i 

.\mong  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

An  ap.-irlment  hotel  at  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
4U00  to  .'.OOO  tons,  to  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Erroneously  reported  last  week  as  the  new  Roosevelt  Hotel 
to  be  built  by  the  United  Hotels  Co.  The  latter  job.  which 
require.s   about   5000   tons,    is   still    in    the   market. 

Highway  bridge  over  Passaic  River  at  Pater.son,  N.  J., 
400    tons,    to    Phoenix    Bridge    Co. 

Warehouse  for  Butler  Brothers  at  Long  Island  City. 
1800   tons,   to   Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Addition  to  store  of  Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co..  New  York. 
250  tons,   to   Hay   Foundry  &  Iron   Works. 

Hotel  at  Manhattan  Beach,  New  York,  400  tons,  to 
Paterson   Bridge  Co. 

Apartment  house  on  West  Ninety-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
300    tons,    to    Hedden    Iron   Construction    Co. 

Apiirtment  hotel  at  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh 
Street.  New  York.  650  tons,  to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Cornelia  Copper  Co..  smelter.  ."Vjo,  Ariz.,  2100  tons,  to 
Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Robinson  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  2500  tons,  to 
Llewellyn    Iron    Works. 

Three  D5,000-bbl.  storage  tanks.  Crockett.  Cal.,  for  Cali- 
fornia Hawaiian  .Sugar  Refining  Co..  663  tons,  to  Pittsburgh 
Des  Moines  .Steel  Co. 

Six  ordnance  buildings  for  United  States  Navy,  Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii,  300  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  Weat  Allis,  Wis.,  plant  addi- 
tion,  250   tons,    to   Milwaukee   Bridge   Co. 

Power  house  for  Crossett  Lumber  Co..  Crossett,  Ark.. 
221    tons,   to   American    Bridge   Co. 

Bridge  acro.ss  Bear  River  near  Auburn,  Cal..  for  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission.  112  tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Crane  runwiiys  tor  Richmand,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
Railroad,   130  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Mayo  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  2000  tons,  to  Mississippi 
Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Warehouse  and  storage  hopper  bottoms  for  Fred  Uhlman. 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  124  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Harrlsburg  (111.)  Bank.  70  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley 
Structural   Steel  Co. 

.■^gey  &  Stead  Building,  Centralia.  111..  61  tons,  to  Missis- 
sippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co, 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

.Addition  to  Chelsea  Hotel,   .\tlantic  City,   500  tons. 

.\ddltion  to  the  Girard  Trust  Co.'s  building,  Philadelphia, 
1200    tons. 

Apartment  house  on  East  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York, 
700   tons. 

Addition  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New 
York,  900  tons,  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  low  bidder  on  general 
contract. 

Kalan  Bridge  over  Columbia  River  for  Union  Pacific 
System,  2S00  tons,  American  Bridge  Co.   low  bidder. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad,  grade  crossing  elimination  in 
New  Jersey,   1100  tons. 

Bridge  in  Clarksville.  Tenn.,  500  tona 

Missouri    Pacific   Railroad,    bridge,    300    tons. 

Fair  ground  grandstand,  Kussell.   Ky..  1000  ton.*. 

Denison  University,  chapel,  Granville,  Ohio.  125  tons. 

Oxford  University,  dormitory,  Miami,  Ohio,  200  tons. 

Highway  bridge  in  Tennessee,  500  tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Highway  bridge.  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio,  approximately 
600  tons,  bids  in. 

Highway  bridge,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  300  tons,  bids  close 
Oct.   6. 

Bascule  bridge,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,   2200  tons. 


PACIFIC   STEEL   CORPORATION 


Three  Companies  Merged — To  Build  Furnace  and 
Steel  Plant 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  12. — Filing  of  articles  of 
incorporation  in  Delaware  Sept.  6  discloses  the  forma- 
tion of  another  large  steel  group  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  be  known  as  the  Pacific  Steel  Corporation.  It  is 
capitalized  at  $20,000,000  preferred  stock  and  200,000 
shares  of  no  par  common.  The  corporation  comprises 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Portland;  the  Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Milner  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City, 
to  which  po.<isibly  will  be  added  the  Judson  Mfg.  Co., 
Oakland. 

It  is  proposed  to  manufacture  steel  products  by  util- 
izing the  resources  of  Utah,  and  extensive  iron  ore  de- 
posits have  been  acquired,  along  with  coal  holdings  pro- 
ducing 750,000  tons  yearly  near  the  Utah  Fuel  Co. 
mines  in  Carbon  County.  A  blast  furnace  plant  in 
Utah  is  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  T.  T.  C. 
Gregory,  of  San  Francisco,  the  lawyer  making  arrange- 
ments, is  expected  to  return  from  the  East  to-day. 


Railroad  Inquiries  for  116  Tools 

Cincinnati.  Sept.  12. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad  has  issued  a  list  of  approximately  a 
half  million  dollars'  worth  of  machine  shop  equipment 
for  Bellmead,  Tex.,  shops.  The  list  includes  30  lathes, 
six  planers,  six  radial  drills,  six  crank  shapers,  two 
boring  mills,  two  carwheel  lathes,  five  turret  lathes, 
three  grinders,  five  milling  machines,  besides  shears, 
bulldozers,  box  lathes,  bolt  cutters,  pipe  threaders  and 
other  miscellaneous  equipment,  all  machines  to  be 
motor  driven  with  push  button  control.  The  list  com- 
prises  116   separate  classifications. 


To  get  out  the  large  orders  booked  for  castings  for 
locomotives  and  other  equipment  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  working  longer  hours  and  has 
increased  its  force.  Part  of  the  force  is  working  ten 
houi-s  and  others  12  hours  a  day. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


New 

St. 

York 

Louis 

6.57',; 

6.221.. 

6.57  "i 

6.22  H 

6.60 

6.25 

6.65 

6.30 

6.70 

6.35 

The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  tor  Early  Deliver' 

Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead 

, -*- V      Tin 

Electro-  New  New  St. 

Sept.           Lake      -  lytic*  York  York  Louis 

6 14.12V.    13.75  32.30  5.95  3.60 

7 14.12'.".    13.75  32.37%    5.95  5.60 

g 14.12V"    13.75  32.25  5.95  3.60 

9 14.12V,    13.75  5.95  5.60 

11. 14.12y.    13.75  32.25  5.95  5.60 

12 14. 12Vl   13.75  32.121/j  5.95  5.60 

•Refinery  quotation. 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  12. 

Sentiment  in  all  the  markets  is  optimistic  and  the 
price  tendency  is  upward.  Buying  of  copper  is  better, 
but  the  tin  market  has  been  dull.  Although  the  lead 
market  is  quiet  prices  are  a  little  higher.  The  indica- 
tion in  zinc  points  to  a  scarcity  and  prices  are  advanc- 
ing. 

Copper. — Buying  in  electrolytic  copper  since  the 
holidays  has  increased  and  some  substantial  orders 
have  be«n  hooked  at  14c.,  delivered,  or  1.3.75c.,  refinery, 
which  is  the  minimum,  any  cheaper  lots  no  longer  being 
available.  There  is  also  a  good  inquiry  and  specifica- 
tions on  contract  are  also  liberal.  Some  sellers  are 
unwilling  to  sell  at  these  levels  and  ask  about  Vgc. 
higher.  Lake  copper  is  unchanged  at  14c.  to  14.25c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — With  the  exception  of  one  day,  Sept.  6,  the 
market  has  been  without  feature  and  stagnant  and 
prices  have  been  largely  nominal.  On  that  day  about 
200  tons  of  Straits  tin  was  sold  at  a  range  of  32.25c. 
to  32.37%c.  Prices  have  hovered  close  to  32.25c.  each 
day  and  to-day  the  quotation  is  32.12%c.,  New  York, 
for  spot  Straits.  Late  to-day  fairly  liberal  sales  were 
made.  There  has  also  been  very  little  change  in  the 
London  market,  quotations  to-day  being  £158  12s.  6d. 
for  spot  standard,  £159  10s.  for  future  standard  and 
£159  per  ton  for  spot  Straits,  all  very  close  to  the  quo- 
tations a  week  ago.  The  British  market  is  also  without 
feature.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been  2510 
tons,  with  6815  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — A  moderate  business  is  reported  booked  daily 
for  September  shipment,  but  the  market  is  generally 
quiet  and  without  feature.  The  rush  which  character- 
ized this  market  last  month  is  absent.  The  possibility 
of  a  duty  on  lead  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  if  enacted  soon, 
is  having  some  effect  because  considerable  of  the  metal 
and  the  ore  is  imported  from  Mexico.  Prices  in  the 
outside  market  have  stiffened  a  little  to  5.95c.,  New 
York,  or  5.60c.,  St.  Louis,  with  those  of  the  leading 
interest  unchanged  at  5.90c.,  New  York,  and  5.70c.,  St. 
Louis. 

Zinc. — A  sharp  rise  in  the  quotations  for  prime 
Western  has  been  established  by  sales  in  the  last  two 
days.  For  early  delivery  sales  were  made  on  Saturday 
at  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  and  on  Monday  at  6.35c.,  St.  Louis, 
the  advance  being  due  to  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
the  market  and  indicating  a  possible  shortage  of  the 
metal.  Consumption  has  been  curtailed  in  the  West, 
due  to  lack  of  coal  or  inability  of  the  railroads  to  handle 
the  ore  and  also  to  scarcity  of  labor.  Some  companies 
would  like  to  increase  their  output  but  are  unable  to  do 
so.  These  conditions  are  also  attended  by  a  better 
demand  since  the  practical  settlement  of  the  strike  and 
there  is  also  a  prospect  that  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of 
the  metal  in  England.  Should  there  develop  any  de- 
mand from  that  source,  this  would  accentuate  the  con- 
ditions referred  to.  We  quote  prime  Western  for  early 
delivery-  at  6.35c.  to  6.40c.,  St.  Louis,  and  6.70c.  to  6.75c., 
New  York. 

Antimony. — The  prospect  of  an  early  duty  on  anti- 
mony and  the  lack  of  offerings  from  China  have  in- 
creased values  in  this  market.  Wholesale  lots  for  early 
delivery  are  quoted  to-day  at  6.25c.  per  lb..  New  York, 


duty  paid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  imports  of 
antimony  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  are 
only  5308  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  7677  tons  and 
9238  tons  in  the  same  months  of  1921  and  1920,  re- 
spectively. 

Aluminum.— Wholesale  lots  of  virgin  metal,  98  to 
99  per  cent  pure,  for  early  delivery,  are  quoted  by  the 
leading  interest  at  19.10c.  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  plant,  with  the 
same  grade  made  by  foreign  producers  offered  by  im- 
porters at  :7.75c.  to  18c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  New  York. 
Old  Metals. — The  market  is  firmer  but  there  has 
been  practically  no  change  in  values.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
f.  ,  ,  .,  ,  Per  Lb. 

CopiJer,   heavy  and  crucible 13  50 

Capper,  heavy  and   wire 12  75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms .'.   ulas 

Heavy   machine   composition 1050 

Urass.   heavy    ::;;::      g:25 

Brass,    light    g  50 

No.  1   red  brass  or  composition  turnings...!!!      900 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings.  . 7  50 

Lead.  hea\'>'    5  qq 

Lead,    tea \'Qn 

^i'"'   !!!!!!    3!75 

Chicago 

Sept.  12. — The  metals  remain  quiet  with  lead  spel- 
ter and  antimony  slightly  higher  than  a  week  ago.  The 
old  metals  remain  unchanged.  We  quote,  in  carload 
lots,  lake  copper,  14.25c.;  tin,  33.50c.  to  34c.;  lead, 
5.70c.;  spelter,  6.40c.;  antimony,  7.50c.,  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  cru- 
cible shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie;  copper  bottoms, 
9.25c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe, 
4..50C.;  zinc,  3.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.,  tin  foil,  22.50c.; 
block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 

St.  Loiiis 

Sept.  12. — The  lead  market  was  steady  for  the  week 
at  5.60c.  to  5.65c.,  car  lots,  against  5.60c.  the  previous 
week,  while  slab  zinc  held  steady  at  6.25c.  On  old  ma- 
terial we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass, 
and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy 
copper  nad  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pew- 
ter,  15c.;   tin  foil,  16c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


American  Low  Bidder  on  Bridge  in  Uruguay 

Washington,  Sept.  12.— Submitting  a  figure  of 
621,000  Uruguayian  gold  pesos,  an  American  fabricat- 
ing interest  was  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  construction 
of  the  Santa  Lucia  River  bridge  in  Uruguay,  which  will 
require  3000  tons  of  steel.  Announcement  of  the  bids 
was  made  to-day  in  a  cable  received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache  Edward  F. 
Feely,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  other  bidders 
were  Belgian,  700,000  pesos;  'German v.  8.50,000,  and 
British,  900,000. 


Two  of  the  Nagle  Steel  Plants  Sold 

The  Glasgow  and  Seyfert  plants  of  the  Nagle  Steel 
Co.,  which  has  been  in  financial  difficulties,  were  sold 
at  private  sale  last  week  to  George  H.  Heck  and  asso- 
ciates, 518  Commercial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia, 
who  will  form  a  company  to  operate  them.  The  Rah- 
way  and  Pottstown  plants  of  the  Nagle  Steel  Co.  have 
not  yet  been  sold.  The  Glasgow  works  has  an  annual 
capacity  of  20,000  tons  of  p'ates  up  to  84  in.  and  the 
Sej-fert  works  is  equipped  to  produce  about  the  same 
tonnage  of  plates.  The  price  paid  for  the  two  plants  is 
reported  to  have  been  .?90,000. 


Wages  of  Sheet  Mill  Workers  Advanced 

YouNGSTOWN,  Sept.  12.— Tonnage  rates  of  sheet  mill 
workers  operating  under  the  sliding  scale  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers 
will  be  advanced  4%  per  cent  of  the  base  rate,  for  the 
September-October  period  as  a  result  of  the  bimonthly 
examination  of  sales  sheets,  held  Sept.  11  at  Youngs- 
town.  Thr>  rates  for  tin  mill  employees  will  remain  un- 
changed. 
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George  F.  Downs,  president  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.,  has  tendered  his  resignation  effective  upon  the 
selection  of  his  successor.  Other  and  important  changes 
in  the  Lackawanna  organization  are  expected  in  con- 
nection with  his  withdrawal.  Mr.  Downs  has  been 
president  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  since  August, 
1920,  succeeding  Charles  McCullough,  who  died  April 
3,  1920.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Downs  was  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations. 

William  H.  Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  also  director 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Mo- 
tors Co.,  American  Locomo- 
tive Co.,  and  several  other 
companies,  has  given  over  to 
a  large  extent  his  duties  in 
these  connections  to  direct 
his  efforts  to  his  new  com- 
mission as  New  York  State 
fuel  administrator,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Miller  on  Sept.  6.  The 
Mppointment  met  with  gen- 
tial  approval,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Woodin  will  fulfill  his 
promise  to  ration  the  coal 
equitably  and  in  keeping 
with  established  channels  of 
trade.  In  the  15  plants  of 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Mr.  Woodin  is  a  familiar 
figure.  He  learned  the  busi- 
ness from  the  ground  up. 
Some  of  his  employees  can  recall  the  time  when  he 
cast  his  first  wheel.  Upon  entering  his  father's  em- 
ploy, just  after  leaving  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines, 
he  was  granted  no  exemptions.  There  is  an  ironclad 
rule  that  all  officials  of  the  company  must  spend 
three  years  in  the  works.  This  he  did  until  one  day 
he  took  a  prize  which  his  father  offered  for  cast- 
ing the  best  wheel.  From  this  point,  young  Woodin 
left  the  ranks  and  rose  gradually  to  president  of  the 
company  as  well  as  director  of  several  others.  Mr. 
Woodin  is  a  man  of  genial  presence,  but  of  few  words. 
The  great  responsibilities  surrounding  his  positions  are 
not  irksome.  In  his  room  hangs  a  letter  commending 
his  prompt  delivery  of  cars  during  the  war,  and  telling 
of  the  resultant  savings  to  the  Government.  His  pa- 
triotism again  bids  him  give  up  some  business  duties 
to  serve  in  a  large  public  capacity. 

John  A.  Cartel,  chief  of  the  safety  bureau,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association 
at  the  General  Forbes  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  18.  His  subject  will  be,  "One  Hundred 
Per  Cent  Safety  in  the  Foundry." 

A.  D.  Neal,  formerly  associated  with  the  Duquesne 
Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  its  roll  sales  de- 
partment, has  joined  the  sales  force,  Pittsburgh  Rolls 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Neal,  prior  to  joining  the 
Duquesne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  was  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  at  its  Homestead  works  and  in  the  sales 
department. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Crawford,  South  American  manager 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  Clifford  Shoe- 
maker, Washington,  have  been  appointed  representa- 
tives of  the  American  .Association  of  Engineers  at  the 
International  Engineering  Congress  held  this  month 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is 
to  establish  closer  contact  among  those  engaged  on 
problems    of   economic   progress   in   all    the   Americas. 

C.  T.  Pratt  has  resigned  as  treasurer  of  the  Brown 
Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Alex.  C. 
Brown,  president  of  the  company,  has  assumed  the  ad- 
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ditional  duties  of  treasurer.  J.  F.  Pierce  has  resigned 
as  auditor  and  director  of  the  same  company.  This 
vacancy  probably  will  not  be  filled  for  the  present. 

Irving  S.  Kemp,  sales  manager  Vaughan  &  Bush- 
nell  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become  vice- 
president  Evansville  Tool  Works,  Evansville,  Ind. 

J.  D.  Powell,  for  several  years  with  L.  S.  Starrett 
Co.,  Chicago,  but  latterly  handling  manufacturers' 
lines,  has  become  associated  with  the  Lufkin  Rule  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Robert  C.  Yates,  for 
many  years  identified  with 
the  Union  Drop  Forge 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  resigned 
to  become  general  man- 
ager of  the  Interstate 
Drop  Forge  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee. Mr.  Yates,  after 
graduating  from  Union 
College,  was  connected 
with  the  American  Loco- 
motive Co.  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  having  also 
been  manager  for  a  time 
of  the  Chicago  district 
office  of  Bethlehem.  The 
Interstate  Drop  Forge 
Co.,  which  was  organized 
in  1919  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  commercial 
forgings,  is  closely  allied 
with    the   Chair.   Belt   Co., 

Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co.  and  Federal  Malleable  Co.,  all 
of  Milwaukee. 

F.  C.  Schreiber,  formerly  with  Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs  Co.,  machinery  dealers,  Chicago,  but  of  late  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
has  returned  to  his  former  position  with  Stocker- 
Rumely-Wachs  Co. 

Mark  A.  Brown,  general  manager,  J.  M.  Leach  Mfg. 
Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Globe  Stove  &  Range  Co.  of  the  same  city. 

A.  W.  Van  Buren,  fofmerly  Chicago  manager  of  the 
Betts  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
district  sales  manager  in  the  Chicago  territory  of  the 
Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corp.,  New  York.  Charles 
M.  Robertson,  who  had  been  Chicago  manager  of  the 
Dale  Machinery  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool 
Corp. 

C.  E.  Reese,  editor  of  Gas  Engineering  and  Ap- 
pliance Catalog,  and  associate  editor  of  <7«.s  A(/e-Rccoid, 
has  joined  the  Stoker  sales  department  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  at  South  Philadelphia.  He 
was  previously  cadet  engineer  and  combustion  engineer 
with  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  and  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission.  Mr.  Reese 
is  a  graduate  gas  and  electrical  engineer  and  a  member 
of  the  Editorial  Conference  and  executive  committee 
of  the  New  York  Business  Publishers'  Association, 
Inc.;  American  Gas  Association,  and  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers. 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  recently  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation, 
Canton,  Ohio.  H.  C.  Thomas  was  promoted  from  gen- 
eral superintendeent  to  assistant  general  manager;  J. 
B.  Thorpe  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Alloy  Division,  and  H.  T.  McBratney,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sheet  Division.  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  formerly  were  connected  with  the  Gary  Steel 
Works  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  the  former  as 
assistant  general  superintendent  and  the  latter  as  open 
hearth  superintendent,  both  going  to  the  United  Alloy 
Corporation  in  1918.  Mr.  McBratney  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  general  superintendent  of  the  sheet  mills 
of  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Breckenridge,  Pa. 

Weaver  H.  Rogers,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral  manager  the  Pittsburgh   Iron   &  Steel   Foundries 
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Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  organized  Weaver  H.  Rogers  & 
Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Farnier.s  Hank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  company  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
Pennsylvania  laws  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  inter- 
mediary and  in  an  advisory  way  in  connection  with 
business  changes  and  financial  matters. 

B.  D.  Quarrie,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Fay,  SpofFord  &  Thorndike,  consulting  engineers, 
200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  specializing  in  bridges,  in- 
dustrial plants,  commercial  buildings,  foundations,  and 
port  and  hydraulic  developments,  have  admitted  to 
partnership  John  Aycr,  Bion  A.  Bowman,  Carroll  A. 
Farw^ell,  Ralph  W.  Home,  Ralph  T.  Jackson,  George 
L.  Mirick,  Barzillai  A.  Rich  and  Warren  D.  Trask,  all 
of  whom  have  long  been  associated  with  the  firm.       . 

A.  W.  Robbins,  who  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
identified  with  the  ball  bearing  industry  through  his 
connections  with  the  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.  and 
the  Bearings  Service  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Bearings  Co.  of  America,  and  will  travel  from  the  De- 
troit offices  of  that  company,  which  are  located  in  the 
Ford  Building,  Detroit. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN  H.  flaglj:r 


John  Haldane  Flagler,  founder  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  died 
last  Friday  night,  Sept.  8,  in  his  home  at  Greenwich, 
Ccnn.,  at  the  age  of  70,  after 
a  week's  illness  with  pneu- 
monia. Although  he  had 
virtually  retired  from  busi- 
ness during  the  last  few  years, 
he  retained  the  directorship 
of  several  organizations.  In 
the  field  of  finance  and  in 
iron  and  steel  circles,  Mr. 
Flagler  was  a  prominent  fig- 
ure for  nearly  40  years.  His 
career  began  with  Haldane  & 
Co.,  New  York,  with  whom 
he  rose  rapidly  from  clerk 
to  manager  of  the  Boston 
branch.  In  East  Boston,  the 
National  Tube  Co.,  had  its 
beginning  in  1868.  Two  years 
later  it  was  moved  to  Mc- 
Keesport where  its  extensive 
plants  are  now  operated  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, with  which  it  was  merged  in  1901.  Mr. 
Flagler  contributed  several  improvements  to  the  steel 
industry,  among  which  was  a  new  method  of  uniform 
heat  treatment.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
introduction  of  gas  for  furnace  use.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Mr.  Flagler  had  been  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America  and  the  American  Union  Line 
Insurance  Co.  Besides  his  wife  he  leaves  a  daughter, 
a  sister  and  a  brother,  Harvey  K.  Flagler. 

Frederick  W.  Cooke,  aged  62,  for  many  years  gen- 
eral manager  Cooke  Locomotive  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  died  last 
Sunday,  Sept.  3,  from  heart  disease  in  his  summer 
home,  Quoque,  L.  I.,  following  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Stevens  Institute.  His  father,  John  Cooke, 
was  founder  of  the  Cooke  Locomotive  Works,  which  was 
sold  to  the  International  Power  Co.  in  1901,  and  in  1907 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
F.  W.  Cooke  remained  general  manager  until  he  re- 
tired in   1914. 

Edward  B.  Raymond,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operations,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  also  consulting 
engineer  and  a  director,  Pittsburgh  Valve  &  Fittings 
Co.,  dropped  dead  in  his  office,  Frick  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Sept.  8.     He  was  53  years  old  and  a  native  of 
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Massachusetts.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  was  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  several  years. 

Edwin  Newton  Ohl,  whose  death  was  reported  in 
The  Iron  Age,  Sept.  7,  was  born  in  Ohltown,  Ohio,  72 
years  ago,  but  went  to  Sharon,  Pa.,  more  than  aO  years 
ago  and  long  had  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry. 
In  Sharon  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Peter  Kimberly, 
a  pioneer  steel  man  in 
that  district.  In  the  early 
'!)0's,  he  went  to  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  to  become  as- 
sociated in  the  steel  busi- 
ness with  A.  W.  Thomp- 
son, afterward  president. 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
When  the  Atlantic  Iron 
A;  Steel  Co.,  New  Castle, 
of  which  Mr.  Ohl  and 
Mr.  Thompson  were  of- 
ficers, was  absorbed  by 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Mr.  Ohl  became  vice- 
president  and  general 
manager  of  that  com- 
pany. He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron  Co.,  with  a  fur- 
nace at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  now  owned  by  the  Hanna  Fur- 
nace Co.,  Cleveland,  of  which  company  Mr.  Ohl  was  a 
director  at  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Miami  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
w-hich  was  succeeded  by  the  Hamilton  Furnace  Co.  in 
1917.  He  went  to  Pittsburgh  about  30  years  ago  and 
made  his  home  in  that  city  thereafter.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  was 
president  of  the  American  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, a  director  the  Keystone  National  Bank,  Pitts- 
burgh, of  the  Republic  Casualty  Co.,  of  the  Valley 
Steamship  Co.,  and  of  the  Amortization  Mortgage  Co. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Ohl,  a  son,  Edwin  N.  Ohl,  Jr.,  a 
student  at  Harvard  University,  and  two  brothers  and 
three  sisters. 

John  H.  Tobin,  former  vice-president,  Wehr  Steel 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  died  Aug.  23  at  his  summer  home  at 
Muskego  Center,  Wis.,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.     He  was  64  years  of  age. 

John  A.  Leonard,  business  manager  of  the  Crane 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home  in  Bridgeport 
on  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Leonard  was  50  years  old,  having 
been  born  in  Livermore  Falls,  Me.,  Oct.  25,  1872. 

James  W.  Kinnear,  attorney  and  business  man, 
Pittsburgh,  died  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  Sept.  8.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Stainless  Steel  Co.,  vice- 
president  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.  and  Washington 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  also  a  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Cold  Rolled  Steel  Co.  He  was  born  in  Tidioute,  Pa., 
Aug.  2,  1850. 

John  Milton  Potter,  treasurer  Northwestern  Mal- 
leable Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee,  died  Sept.  6  at  the  age  of 
61  years.  He  was  born  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to 
Milwaukee  as  a  youth,  being  connected  with  the  North- 
western company  32  years  ago. 

A.  N.  Wheeler,  president  Standard  Foundry  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  DeKalb,  111.,  died  Aug.  29,  at  the  hospital  at 
■Rochelle,  111.,  following  an  operation.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1850. 


The  Dutch  steamer  Bellatrix,  which  brought  4700 
tons  of  soft  coal  from  Immingham,  England,  was  un- 
loaded in  nineteen  hours  by  John  Grace's  Sons  with 
their  ore  and  coal  discharging  plant  at  the  Girard  Point 
terminals  on  the  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia. 


Strike  of  the  employees  of  Kelly  &  Jones  Co., 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  which  caused  a  suspension  of  opera- 
tions has  been  amicably  settled  and  the  plant  is  again 
running  full. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


American  Biiymg  of  British  Pig  Iron  Has  Reduced 

Stocks— British  Steel  Prices  Weakening  in 
Face  of  Better  Demand 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Sept.  12. 

America  continues  to  purchase  pig  iron  from  British 
makers,  with  the  result  that  stocks  are  decreasing  and 
prices  firm.  Cleveland  producers  have  relighted  two 
more  furnaces.  Scotch  producers  are  contemplating 
restarting  others.  Prompt  supplies  are  scarce  and 
most  makers  are  now  quotijig  for  November  shipment. 

There  is  improved  demand  for  hematite  on  spas- 
modic Continental  sales.     Quotations  are  firm. 

Demand  for  finished  steel  is  improving.  North- 
eastern ship  repair  plants  are  getting  orders,  but  price 
concessions  still  are  necessary  in  most  cases. 

British  Mannesmann  [seamless  rolled]  tube  makers 
have  secured  large  orders  for  oil  pipe  lines  in  Burma. 

British  iron  and  steel  exports  for  August  totaled 
269,983  tons. 

Continental  iron  and  steel  is  quiet,  with  India  and 
China  the  chief  purchasers,  but  only  in  moderate  par- 
cels. Few  Belgian  works  are  able  to  offer  merchant 
bars  before  November  or  December  delivery. 

Tin  plate  is  quiet  but  steady.  Recent  oil  plate 
orders  now  total  500,000  boxes  [first  reported  at  250,- 
000  boxes;  last  week  increased  to  350,000].  Canada 
has  made  small  purchases.     The  Far  East  is  quiet. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  quiet  but  there  are  signs  of 
improving  inquiry. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  il.-livered  £1      6'is.  to£l      7s.       $5.91  to    $6.02 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4   17'i  21.74 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4    10  20.07 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4      7";  19.51 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..  4     5  18.95 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  17.84 

East   Coast   mixed 4      9  to    4   llVi      19.85  to    20.40 

Ferromanganese    15      0  66.90 

Ferromanganese*    14   10  to  14   15  64.67  to    65.78 

Ralls.  60  lb.   and   up...  7     5  to    8      0  32.33  to    35.68 

Billets    7      2^1.  to    8     0  31.78  to    35.68 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars,  . 

Welsh    7     7Vi  32.89 

Tin  plates,  base  box...  0   19H  to    0  19%        4.26  to      4.32 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship  plates 8  15  to    9     5  1.74  to      1.84 

Boiler  plates    11  10  to  12     0  2.29  to      2.39 

Tees    9     0  to    9   10  1.79  to      1.89 

Channels     8     5  to    8  15  1.64  to      1.74 

Beams   8     5  to    8  15  1.64  to      1.74 

Round  bars.  %  to  3  in.  9     0  to    9  10  1.79  to      1.89 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  16     5  to  16   10  3.23  to      3.28 

Black  sheets   12     0  2.39 

Steel   hoops    11     0  &   11    10*  2.19  &       2.29* 

Cold    rolled   steel    strip, 

20   g 23     2H  4.60 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications      15     0  2.99 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium.    October....    £4  2';>s.  $18.40 

Luxemburg,   October.  4  21.T                              18.40 

France,  October   ....  4  2^'                            18  40 

Billets: 

France,   Oct..   Nov. . .  5  10  to  £5  15s.       24.53  to  $23.65 

Luxemb'g,   Oct.,   Nov.  5  10  to    5  15         24.53  to    25.65 

Lorraine    Oct     Nov..  5  10  to    5  15          24.53  to    25.65 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany     0  14  V.                                3.23 

Belgium    0  20>'.                                4  57 

Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  : 

Belgium    7  5  to  10     7'/.      32.34  to    46.27 

Angles:  q  per  Lb 

Belgium,   September..  7  7M>                              147 

Tees  : 

Belgium     8  5                                    164 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium.  Nov..   Dec.  7  10  to    7   12y.        1.49  to      152 

Luxemb'g.  Nov.,  Dec.  7  10  to    7  15           1.49  to      154 

France.   Nov..    Dec...  7  7%  to    7  12V4        1.47  to      152 

Germany,    Dec 7  12ii  to    7   15            1  52  to      154 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France.   Oct..   Nov...  6  17'-'.  to    7     2V.       1  37  to      142 

Belgium.   Oct..   Nov..  6  17».i  to    7     2'A        1  37  to      l^' 

Luxemb'g.  dot..   Nov.  7  0  to    7     2%       1.39  to      14' 


Channels; 

Belgium    7   10 

iV-in.  plates: 

Germany,    Nov.,    Dec.     8     0 

Belgium.   Sept.,  Oct.  .      7   10 

Luxemb'g,   Oct..    Nov.      7   17% 

France,  not  offered. 
H-in.  plates: 

Germany     9     0 

No.  8  gage  wire : 

Belgium,    August    ...    14    10^?^ 


to    7   12%        1.50  to      1.52 
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BLAST  FURNACES  RESUME 


Numerous   Steel   Works   Stacks   Added   tcr  Active 
List  or  Will  Be  Soon 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  12. — Resumption  by  blast  fur- 
naces in  western  Pennsylvania,  vVheeling  and  Valley 
districts  has  gained  momentum  in  the  past  week  and 
tcC-day  of  a  total  of  139  furnaces  in  those  districts  68 
are  active.  That  compares  with  a  minimum  of  50  in 
the  closing  week  of  August  and  76  in  blast  in  early 
July,  before  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  made  the 
coal  strike  effective.  Since  preparations  are  being 
made  to  start  up  several  more  furnaces  in  the  near 
future,  the  prediction  is  safe  that  by  Oct.  1  there  will 
be  as  manv,  if  not  more,  active  stacks  as  there  were  in 
July. 

All  but  one  of  the  furnaces  which  have  resumed  are 
steel  works  as  distinct  from  merchant  stacks  and  the 
one  merchant  furnace  which  has  resumed  is  making 
Bessemer  iron  for  ingot  molds  and  at  the  moment  is 
not  strictly  in  the  merchant  class.  Most  of  the  mer- 
chant furnaces  in  this  and  nearby  districts  depend  upon 
the  Connellsville  district  for  coke  supplies  and  right 
now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  line  up  tonnages  in  that 
district  because  the  strike  of  the  miners  and  oven  opera- 
tives has  not  been  settled  and  production  still  is  very 
limited  in  relation  to  potential  capacity.  The  wages 
now  being  paid  in  the  Connellsville  region  are  satis- 
factory, but  a  good  many  men  now  are  members  of  the 
union  and  insist  upon  recognition  of  the  union  as  a 
condition  of  their  return  to  work.  This  the  operators 
decline  to  do.  The  prices  which  prevail  on  the  moderate 
offerings  of  bee  hive  oven  furnaie  coke  are  too  high  to 
interest  merchant  iron  producers  at  the  present  prices 
of  iron.  The  steel  companies  do  not  have  this  obstacle 
to  contend  with  since  most  of  them  have  by-product 
plants  and  are  able  to  get  ampile  supplies  of  coking 
coal. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  seven  furnaces  have  been 
added  to  the  active  list  in  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  which  during  the  pinch  in 
the  fuel  supply  had  only  two  furnaces  on,  already  has 
put  on  four  furnaces  and  has  ordered  on  two  more,  one 
of  which  is  to  make  ferromanganese.  The  company 
plans  to  have  10  furnaces  on  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  one  more  furnace  active  in 
this  district  than  it  had  during  the  last  week  of  August, 
25  of  34  stacks  here  now  being  active.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  is  getting  ready  to  start 
up  its  second  furnace  and  also  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  will  turn  on  the  blast  in  one  of  its 
furnaces    soon. 

In  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley  districts,  21 
furnaces  of  a  total  of  48  now  are  making  iron,  a  gain 
of  nine  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  has 
put  on  two  stacks,  Republic  Iron  &  .Steel  Co.  two,  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co.  one,  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  one  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  three.  The  A.  M.  Byers 
Co.  soon  will  light  its  Mattie  furnace  at  Girard,  Ohio, 
and  blast  will  be  turned  on  to-night  at  the  Trumbull- 
Cliff  furnace  and  a  second  Shenango  furnace  company 
stack  will  go  on  shortly.  Starting  up  of  one  of  the 
furnaces  at  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  works  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.   is  an  early  possibility. 

In  the  western  Pennsylvania  district,  including 
Johnstown,  five  of  17  furnaces  are  in  blast,  these  all 
being  Cambria  Steel  Co.  furnaces.  This  is  a  gain  of 
three  furnaces  by  that  company.  In  the  Wheeling  dis- 
trict, three  out  of  15  stacks  are  in  blast,  two  at  the 
Mingo,  Ohio,  works  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  one  at 
Labelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  stack  of 
the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  was  banked 
last  Thursday. 
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The  Three-Shift  Day  at  Steel  Works 

{Coutitiued  from  page  658) 


in  consequence  of  better  care,  better  attention,  better 
morale,  or  increased  alertness  or  expertness  on  the 
part  of  the  men: 

1.  Increased  efficiency,  due  in  part  to  better  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the  men,  and  in  part 
(after  the  industry  has  been  working  the  shorter 
hours  for  several  months  or  years)  to  a  better 
class  of  men  attracted  by  better  working  condi- 
tions. This  increased  efficiency  has  manifested 
itself  in  increased  production  per  man  per  hour 
and  per  machine  per  day,  thus  decreasing  over- 
head expense.  It  has  also  appeared  in  better 
conduct  of  the  operations,  greater  uniformity  and 
regularity  of  operation  and  of  quality  of  product, 
less  fuel  used,  less  waste,  less  repairs  of  equip- 
ment, better  life  of  apparatus,  etc. 

2.  Better  morale,  resulting  in  less  absences,  less 
tardiness,  less  shirking,  and  better  discipline. 
The  better  discipline  is  due  in  part  to  the  spirit 
of  the  men,  and  in  part  to  the  pressure  which 
the  foreman  can,  and  will,  exert,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  hold  back  out  of  sympathy  for  tired 
men. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  "floating  gang."  This  float- 
ing gang  is  an  expedient,  not  a  real  remedy;  it 
is  an  expense;  it  does  not  content  the  men,  be- 
cause it  gives  them  their  free  day  only  occa- 
sionally on  Sunday. 

4.  Finally  an  advantage  which  is  not  to  be  lightly 
considered  in  the  event  of  labor  disputes,  the 
company  which  is  working  its  men  only  8  hours 
a  day  enjoys  much  greater  prestige  with  the 
public,  whose  influence  in  a  labor  dispute  is  al- 
ways important.  This  influence  may,  indeed,  be 
the  factor  which  decides  whether  a  strike  is  long 
and  costly,  or  short  and  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive. The  12-hour  shift,  even  with  resting 
periods,  leaves  something  to  be  explained  to  the 
public;  necessitates  a  campaign  of  education  at 
a  time  when  the  public  is  not  always  ready  to  be 
educated. 

Comparative  Labor  Costs  of  12-Hour  and  8-Hour  Shifts 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  the  total  cost  of  any  manufactured  product  is 
composed  chiefly  of  labor.  To  illustrate:  Pig  iron  is 
made,   by   means   of   labor,   out   of  ore,   flux   and   fuel. 


The  cost  of  the  materials  used  is  far  gi-eater  than  the 
cost  of  the  labor,  but  labor  produced  the  ore,  the  flux, 
and  the'  fuel;  and  so  it  can  be  shown  that  labor  is  the 
basis  of  all  cost,  if  one  goes  back  far  enough.  How- 
ever, the  labor  cost  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as 
affected  by  the  12-hour  vs.  the  8-hour  shift  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  cost.  To  return  to  the  illustration: 
The  ore,  the  flux  and  the  fuel  do  not  represent  any  labor 
on  the  12-hour  shift  basis,  except  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  in  some  cases.  And  the  operating  labor  in 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  only  from  5.5  per  cent 
to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost,  while 
that  much  of  it  which  still  works  on  the  12-hour  shift 
is  a  still  lower  percentage.  So  that  those  persons  who 
argue,  as  some  do,  that  the  change  from  the  12-hour  to 
the  8-hour  shift  would  effect  an  increase  of  90  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  the  product  are  dealing  in  generalities 
which  will  not  bear  analysis. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  open-hearth  furnace: 
At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
open-hearth  is  scrap,  the  price  of  which  is  determined 
by  market  conditions,  and  is  not  affected  by  any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  labor  in  the  industry  from  12-hour 
to  8-hour  shifts. 

Finally,  only  a  part  of  the  laborers  in  the  industry 
are  working  the  12-hour  shift.  If  that  proportion  of 
the  men  were  changed  to  the  8-hour  shift,  and  paid  as 
much  per  day  as  they  are  now  receiving  for  12  hours' 
work,  without,  at  the  same  time  securing  any  com- 
pensating economic  advantages  through  increased  effi- 
ciency, increased  morale,  etc.,  the  total  manufacturing 
cost  would  be  affected  by  only  3  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
This  is,  in  most  cases,  less  than  the  variations  in  cost 
already  experienced  by  plants  competing  with  one  an- 
other, due  to  efficiency  of  equipment,  technical  skill, 
wisdom  in  purchasing,  location,  capital  resources,  over- 
head expense,  etc.  If  the  increase  in  labor  cost  were 
compensated,  at  least  in  part,  by  resulting  or  accom- 
panying economies  in  operation,  the  result  would  be 
correspondingly   better. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  it  is  known  that 
some  plants,  or  departments  of  plants,  have  changed 
from  the  12-hour  to  the  8-hour  shift  and  reduced  their 
labor  costs.  Others  are  operating  on  the  8-hour  shift 
with  satisfaction  to  their  management  and  stock- 
holders. Others  have  changed  and  reduced  their  total 
manufacturing  cost.  Finally,  there  are  other  plants 
which  have  had  experience  with  the  8-hour  shift,  the 
exact  economic  result  of  which  is  not  known,  but  as  to 
which  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  total 
manufacturing  cost  is,  at  most,  not  much  grreater  when 
working  the  8-hour  than  the  12-hour  shift. 


Considerations  That  Have  Held  Back  the  Three -Shift  Day 

Mr.  Drury's  report  consists  of  125  typewritten  pages  and  deals  with  the  two-shift  and  ihree-shift  day  in  the 
continuous  industries.  Such  industries  are  considered  under  four  group  heads.  The  first  group  takes  in  iron 
and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  glass,  Portland  cement,  lime,  brick  and  pottery.  In  view  of  the  prominence 
given  to  Mr.  Drury's  first  report,  comparing  two-shift  and  three-shift  operations  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
we  give  below  the  portion  of  his  Boston  report  dealing  with  iron  and  steel: 


THE  steel  industry  has  received  separate  considera- 
tion in  three  special  reports  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  this  investigation.'  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  steel  industry,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  continuous  industries,  may  not  be 
omitted  from  the  present  general  survey,  there  will  be 
inserted  a  sketch  of  the  general  situation  as  respects 
hours. 

For  almost  a  generation,  a  few  minor  branches  of 
iron  ana  steel  making  have  been  carried  on  on  three 


>  See  "The  Three-Shift  System  in  the  Steel  Industry,"  a 
paper  read  by  the  writer  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Taylor 
Society,  the  Metropolitan  and  Management  Sections  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  New 
York  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, in  New  York.  Dec.  3.  1920.  and  published  in  the 
February.  1921.  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society. 
A  more  analytical  study  by  the  same  writer,  entitled  "The 
Technique  of  Changing  from  the  Two-Shift  to  the  Three- 
Shift  System  in  the  Steel  Industrj:,"  was  prepared  for  the 
Cabot  Fund,  and  a  small  edition  privately  distributed  in  May. 
1922.  This  has  not  yet  been  released  for  general  publication. 
.See  also  Bradley  Stoughton's  report. 


shifts,  or  an  appro.ximate  equivalent.  This  has  been 
irue  of  the  making  of  wrought  iron  and  of  what  are 
known  as  "hot  mills"  in  sheet  mills.  Here  and  there 
a  few  specially  difficult  jobs  have  been  on  eight  hours; 
and  once  in  a  great  while,  an  entire  department.  But 
these  places  where  custom  has  long  established  an 
eight-hour  shift  occupy  a  small  place  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  major  branches 
of  the  steel  industry  were,  practically  without  excep- 
tion, operated  on  a  two-shift  basis.  About  one-half  or 
a  little  less  than  one-half,  of  the  employees  in  the  con- 
tinuous plants  were  on  day  work,  which  was  usually 
ten  hours.  The  other  half  (or  more)  of  the  employees 
worked  twelve  houi-s,  or  an  alternation  of  eleven  hours 
one  week  and  thirteen  the  next  (or  ten  hours  one  week 
;ind  fourteen  the  next).  In  1919,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  gave  the  number  of  its  twelve-hour 
employees  as  between  69,000  and  70,000  and  the  number 
in  the  entire  industry  probably  ran  as  high  as  150,000. 
Formerly  steel  plants  were  also  on  a  seven-day 
week.     But  beginning  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  efforts 
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have  been  made  to  reduce  the  volume  of  seven-day 
work.  Seven-day  work  is  almost  entirely  extinct  in 
rolling  mills  and  to  a  large  degree  is  absent  in  open- 
hearta  and  Bessemer  work.  Coke  ovens  and  blast 
furnaces  must,  however,  run  seven  days  a  week.  In 
these  branches  of  the  industry  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  sorr.e  of  the  "independents"  have  adopted  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  individual  men  are  relieved  one 
day  in  the  week.  Others  among  the  "independents" 
still  employ  the  men  in  these  departments,  a  full  seven 
days  a  week,  as  is  true  also  of  open-hearth  work  when 
business,  is  normal. 

Tendency  to  Shorter  Hours 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  steel  industry 
could  not  be  operated  on  any  other  basis  than  two 
shifts.  Later,  any  tendency  towards  shor.ening  hours 
was  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
machinery;  which  has  gone  so  far  in  the  steel  industry 
as  practically  to  remove  the  sti-ain  from  the  majority 
of  jobs.  Furthermore,  such  work  as  is  left  is  generally 
intermittent,  so  that,  in  most  cases  the  twelve-hour 
steel  worker  does  not  actually  work  more  than  6  or  7 
hours.  Combined  with  these  conditions,  which  seem  to 
make  a  twelve-hour  shift  feasible  from  the  physical 
standpoint,  there  were  many,  especially  among  the 
foreign  born  sceel  workers,  who  were  willing  and  eager 
to  woi-k  for  as  long  as  twelve  hours,  provided  that  by 
so  doing  they  could  earn  slightly  more  money.  Finally, 
the  tendency  towards  ten  or  eleven  hours  for  the  day 
shift  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  for  the  nig'ht  shift,  repre- 
sented a  crude  approach  to  a  ten-hour  day,  for  on  the 
long  night  shifts  there  was  usually  a  certain  amount 
of  sleeping.  All  of  these  considei-ations  together  some- 
what mitigate^but  they  do  not  remove — the  fact  that 
an  average  daily  employment  of  twelve  hours,  added  to 
the  hour  or  so  lost  in  coming  and  going,  keeps  a  man 
away  from  his  family  or  his  other  outside  interests 
a  large  portion  of  his  waking  hours. 

During  the  war,  there  was  some  tendency  towards 
three  shifts  in  the  steel  industry,  in  harmony  with  the 
larger  movement  in  this  direction  which  was  taking 
place  outside.  But  the  movement  did  not  reach  very 
large  proportions,  partly  because  there  was  in  the  in- 
dustry an  acute  shortage  of  labor,  and  in  steel  towns 
a  shortage  of  houses,  which  made  the  large  companies 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  put  on  an  extra  shift.  By  the 
end  of  1920,  about  twenty  of  the  "independent"  steel 
plants — some  large,- but  more  of  them  small — had  gone 
to  three  shifts — a  number  impressive  enough  to  de- 
serve some  attention,  but  not  large  enough  to  affect 
very  greatly  the  proportion  of  twelve-hour  works  in 
the  industry.  Thus  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  period  of  depression,  the  steel  industry  was 
apparently  almost  as  fully  on  a  two-shift  basis  as  it 
had  ever  been. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  a  changed  atti- 
tude had  been  developing  influenced  by: 

1.  The  general  pressure  throughout  the  country 
towards  shorter  hours; 

2.  The  steel  strike  in  1919; 

3.  The  attacks  on  the  twelve-hour  day  in  Congress; 

4.  The  Inter-Church  report  on  the  steel  industry; 
and 

5.  The  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  steel  men 
that  the  twelve-hour  day  was  too  long  a  period 
for  men  to  work. 

The  Steel   Corporation's  Position 

The  Steel  Corporation  had  appointed  a  committee 
empowered  to  consider  and  report  on  the  practicability 
of  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day.  As  the  pressure 
for  production  and  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the  steel 
industry  subsided  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1920-1921, 
the  work  of  this  committee  became  more  active.  A 
number  of  statements  were  issued  regarding  the  prog- 
ress of  the  committee's  work;  and  finally,  in  the  spring 
of  1921,  Judge  Gary  issued  for  the  corporation  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  corporation  hoped  to  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day,  as  the  difficulties 
of  doing  so  were  overcome. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  officers  of  the 


Steel  Corporation  regarded  the  state'ment  cited  as  a 
definite  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion, that  they  intended  to  be  understood  as  announc- 
ing a  program  of  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day  in 
corporation  plants  within  the  course  of  a  year  or  so. 
But  the  statement  was  embodied  in  explanations  as  to 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  abandoning  twelve  hours. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  throughout  the  country  there 
was  a  tendency  towards  lengthening  rather  than  short- 
ening hours.  The  Steel  Corporation's  proposed  course 
met  the  moral  opposition  of  some  of  the  "independent" 
steel  manufacturers.  The  investigator  found  during 
his  studies  in  1921  that  there  was  a  prevalent  impres- 
sion abroad  both  among  the  "independent"  producers 
and  the  outside  public,  that  the  matter  of  abolishing 
the  twelve-hour  day  had  been  allowed  to  drop. 

Without  calling  into  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  intention  of  eventually  eliminating 
twelve-hour  work,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  by 
the  time  the  Corporation  had  issued  its  statement, 
conditions  were  rapidly  becoming  more  unfavorable  for 
going  to  three  shifts.  A  moderate  slackening  in  busi- 
ness activity  would  have  been  favorable  to  introducing 
a  third  shift;  but  the  depression  which  came  on  the 
steel  industry  was  so  severe  that,  while  it  interposed 
no  mechanical  obstacle  to  going  to  three  shifts,  it  yet 
had  the  effect  of  turning  people's  thoughts  in  quite 
other  directions.  There  were  times  in  the  summer  of 
1921  when  steel  production  fell  as  low  as  thirty  per 
cent  of  normal  or  lower.  During  this  time  overtime 
was  abolished  and  wage  I'ates  on  twelve-hour  work 
were  reduced  almost  one-half. 

Business  Conditions  Made  the  Decision 

Under  these  conditions  the  question  of  re-organizing 
the  system  of  shifts  in  the  steel  industry  was  perhaps 
not  unnaturally  put  in  the  background,  while  thought 
was  turned  on  problems  which  were  for  the  moment 
more  grave.  Moreover,  men  hesitated  to  put  into  ef- 
fect a  reduction  of  hours  by  one-third,  when  wages 
had  just  gone  down  by  one-half;  or  to  talk  of  making 
changes  which  might  increase  cost,  when  cost  was  al- 
ready above  selling  price.  What  enthusiasm  could  be 
aroused  for  getting  out  more  output,  when,  in  some  of 
the  plants,  at  least  the  greater  the  output  the  greater 
the  losses?  For  reducing  labor  force  when  it  meant 
discharging  key  men,  whom  it  was  desired  to  keep  on 
the  pay  roll  ?  Why  shorten  hours  when  men  were 
fortunate  if  they  had  employment  one  week  out  of  two? 
It  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  many  harassing 
circumstances,  that  for  some  months  practically  no 
thought  was  given  to  making  any  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  shift  system. 

It  does  appear  that  from  the  standpoint  of  external 
conditions  and  from  the  sentiment  in  the  industry 
chcumstances  were  favorable  in  1920  and  1921  for  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  have  changed  from  a  two  to  a 
three-shift  basis.  Some  "independents"  believed  that 
the  corpoi'ation  was  going  to  make  a  change  and  they 
had  their  new  manning  schedules  ready  so  that  they 
too  might  promptly  change. 

There  was  no  reason,  however,  why  shifts  could 
not  in  many  cases  be  shortened  during  1921,  even  if  the 
development  of  a  permanent  three-shift  system  had 
to  come  later.  In  fact,  the  very  depression  and  ac- 
companying unemployment  were  the  strongest  of  rea- 
sons why  work  should,  wherever  practicable  be  divided 
among  as  large  a  number  of  men  as  possible  through 
shortening  the  hours  worked  by  individual  workers. 
And  this  course,  was  in  fact,  followed  to  a  large  extent. 
The  movement,  however,  had  its  drawbacks  and  limi- 
tations. In  some  cases,  the  older  and  more  valuable 
employees,  whose  incomes  had  already  been  radically 
affected  by  cuts  in  the  hourly  rates  and  perhaps  by 
temporary  transfer  to  positions  below  their  regular 
grade,  were  unwilling  to  have  hours  reduced,  in  order 
to  give  work  to  men  who  belonged  to  the  less  stable 
clement  of  workers.  There  is  some  risk  in  a  com- 
pany's going  too  far  in  giving  all  employees  a  small 
amount  of  work  as  competitors  may  coax  away  the 
pick  of  the  employees  by  offering  full-time  emplo.\Tnent. 
This  general  situation  was  the  cause  of  some  oscillation 
between   twelve-hour  and   eight-hour  shifts. 
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Xotwithstanilinjr  the  circumstances  just  discussed, 
the  proportion  of  twelve-hour  work  in  the  steel  industry 
was  materially  reduced  during  1921  but  all  of  this 
was  not  done  as  a  matter  of  permanent  policy.  Most 
of  the  reduction  in  hours  was  by  way  of  putting  what 
had  been  on  two  twelve-hour  shifts  on  two  ten-hour 
shifts,  or  by  having  as  much  of  the  shift  work  as  could 
be  done  by  day  workers.  Thus  the  Steel  Corporation 
ran  rolling  mills  on  ten-hour  shifts.  All  sorts  of  ar- 
rangements as  twelve,  ten,  nine,  eight  and  even  six- 
hour  periods  have  been  in  use.  Men  were  also  worked 
a  week  and  laid  off  a  week.  The  net  result  was  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of  twelve-hour 
work.  At  times  the  proportion  of  twelve-hour  workers 
in  plants  would  be  only  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  whereas 
formerly  the  common  proportion  was  fifty  or  more  per 
cent.  The  tendency  was  to  retain  on  twelve-hour  shifts 
only  such  work  as  absolutely  had  to  be  continuous 
through  the  twenty-four  hours. 

While  some  of  these  innovations  of  1921  could  be 
maintained  as  a  part  of  permanent  shift  policy,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  much  of  the  development  is  essentially 
temporary.  If  and  when  the  steel  industry  recovers, 
it  is  doubtful  if  large  plants  will  want  to  run  their 
rolling  mills  only  twenty-hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Nor  did  the  steel  mills  in  1921  do  much  to  lessen  the 
proportion  of  twelve-hour  work  on  blast  furnaces,  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  or  other  continuous-process  work.  In 
the  absence  of  some  firmer  policy  than  was  followed 
in  1921,  there  would  likely  be  a  drifting  back  towards 
the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  as  times 
improve. 

We  will  omit  for  the  steel  industry  the  presentation 
of  evidence  regarding  the  results  whic-h  have  been  met 
with  in  such  plants  as  have  gone  to  three  shifts; 
because  the  facts  have  been  published  separately.  It 
is  opportune  to  say  here  that  most  of  the  plants  re- 
ported upon  in  1920  now  state  that  they  have  lost  some 
by  operating  upon  the  three  shifts.  However,  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  managements  state  that,  considering  the 
intangible  as  well  as  the  tangible  factors,  they  were 
better  satisfied  with  three-shift  than  with  two-shift 
operation.  One  of  the  larger  of  the  three-shift  plants 
mentioned  in  the  1920  report  went  back  to  two  shifts 
at  the  beginning  of  1921  (as  was  noted  in  the  paper 
as  published)  stating  that  the  arrangements  had  not 
worked  well.  Such  of  the  other  three-shift  plants  as 
the  writer  has  been  in  touch  with  have  remained  on 
three  shifts. 

Favorable  Testimony 

In  fact,  the  evidence  after  a  year  of  depression  is 
now  considerably  more  favorable  to  three-shift  opera- 
tion than  it  was  in  1920.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
case,  partly  because,  down  to  the  close  of  1920,  con- 
ditions were  not  favorable  for  getting  the  greater  effi- 
ciency which  might  be  expected  on  shorter  hours,  and 
because  of  more  experience  and  hence  the  management 
would  have  more  confidence  in  the  change.  Thus  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  company  which  in  1921  returned 
to  two  shifts,  another  plant,  engaged  in  all  the  states 
of  steel  manufacturing  from  blast  furnace  to  rolling 
mills,  had  reported  in  1920  that  its  labor  costs  were 
almost,  but  not  quite,  as  low  on  three-shift  as  on  two- 
shift  operation.  A  year  later  they  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  doing  better  on  three  shifts  than  on  two.    This 


company  followe<l  a  policy  of  giving  ten  hours  pay 
for  eight  hours  work. 

Another  prominent  steel  company,  which  followed 
a  policy  of  paying  as  much  for  eight  as  for  twelve 
hours,  was  cited  in  the  1920  report  as  coming  out  al- 
most even.  But  at  that  time  the  company  was  reluctant 
to  pronounce  its  three-shift  system  a  permanent  suc- 
cess until  it  had  withstood  (depression  as  well  as  pros- 
perity. In  the  fall  of  1921,  this  company  reported 
that  in  its  producing  departments — open-hearth  and 
rolling  mills — it  would  not  gain  anything  by  going 
back  to  two  shifts.  In  the  service  departments  ex- 
penses would  be  cut  to  some  extent  if  the  company 
were  willing  to  go  back  to  two  shifts;  but  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  loss  which  three-.shift  operation  meant  in 
these  departments,  the  company  was  not  certain.  It 
did  not  intend  to  go  back  to  two  shifts. 

Another  three-shift  company,  whose  plant  ranks 
among  the  largest  in  the  steel  induslry,  and  whose 
employees  originally  petitioned  for  and  accepted  three 
shifts  on  a  basis  of  no  higher  earnings  per  hour  than 
were  paid  in  two-shift  plants,  reported  in  1920  that  its 
manning  had  increased  50  per  cent.  In  January,  1922, 
this  company  gave  the  increase  as  35  to  50  per  cent; 
and,  after  reiterating  its  feeling  of  satisfaction  with 
the  working  of  three  shifts,  added:  "We  are  strongly 
apposed  to  twelve-hour  working  shifts,  though  not  op- 
posed to  a  ten-hour  day  where  conditions  seem  to  make 
that  desirable.  We  believe  that  industry  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  so  conducted  as  to  permit  of  eight-hour 
shifts  in  continuous  operations." 

Eight  Hours  at  Ten  Hours'  Pay 

The  evidence  collected  in  1920  and  a  weighing  of 
the  experience  of  1921  and  1922  would  indicate  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  departments  of  a  steel 
plant  can  be  operated  as  cheaply  on  three  shifts  as  on 
two  shifts,  if  the  men  receive  as  much  pay  for  eight 
hours  as  for  twelve.  But  there  is  tangible  evidence 
strengthened  by  the  developments  of  the  last  year, 
which  indicates  that  under  active  and  able  management 
and  with  reasonable  co-operation  on  the  part  of  labor, 
costs  on  the  three-shift  system  can  be  kept  as  low  as 
on  the  two-shift  system,  provided  wage  rates  are  com- 
promised so  that  eight-hour  men  receive  pay  equivalent 
to  ten  hours  work  instead  of  for  twelve  hours  pay. 
Such  a  compromise,  or  even  one  less  liberal,  is  ordi- 
narily satisfactory  to  the  men. 

At  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  not  to  be 
over  confident.  Most  managements  do  not  give  the 
attention  which  they  might  give  to  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing the  highest  attainable  degree  of  labor  efficiency; 
so  that  it  is  probable  that,  in  case  of  a  general  change 
fi-om  two  to  three  shifts  in  the  steel  industry,  assuming 
a  fifty-fifty  compromise  on  daily  wages,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  plants,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
would  note  some  increase  in  laJbor  cost.  But,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  two  special  reports  on  steel,  this  in- 
crease in  cost  could  not  be  large;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  practically  offset  by  intangible 
improvements  in  relations  and  operations,  due  to  the 
plant  being  on  a  more  satisfying  day. 

It  is  very  significant  that,  during  the  late  period  of 
very  acute  depression,  exceedingly  few  companies, 
either  in  the  steel  industry  or  in  other  industries,  have 
seen  fit  to  go  back  from  eight-hour  to  twelve-hour 
shifts. 


Total  Manufacturing  Cost  Would  Be  Increased  by  3  to  15  Per  Cent 

The  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies'  Committee  on  Work-Periods  in  Continuous  Industry,  in 
summarizing  for  last  week's  Boston  meeting  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Stoughton  and  Drury,  devote  a  short  chapter 
to  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Some  extracts  are  given  below  from  what  the  committee  says  in  commenting  on 
the  three-shift  and  two-shift  systems: 


IN  1919,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  employed 
approximately  70,000  12-hour  employees.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  perhaps  150,000  wage  earners  in  the 
entire  steel  industry  on   12-hour  shifts. 

A  wnse  executive  policy  takes  into  full  consideration 
the  importance  of  the  intellectual,  the  psychological  and 


the  physical  well-being  of  labor,  realizing  that  an  im- 
mediate saving  secured  by  over  pressure  inevitably 
becomes  a  loss  in  the  long  run.  A  refusal  to  co-operate 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  an  economic  loss.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  obviously  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  the 
men  if  their  hours  are  shortened  beyond  the  point  where 
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the  industry  can  survive  under  competitive  conditions. 
The  twelve-hour  day  is  strongly  established  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  by  long  custom  and  by  its  un- 
usual adaptability  to  production  requirements.  Recent 
progress,  however,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  shorter 
day  as  well  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  men 
on  duty  seven  days  a  week.  This  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  which  gives  the  percentage  of  men 
so  employed: 

7  Days  per  Week  Working  12  Hr. 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1910  1920  1910  1920 

Blast    furnaces    7.5  29  69  63 

Bessemer    mills 18  12  65  75 

Open-hearth   24  17  76  50 

The  above  figures  are  from  a  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  released  for  publication  May  24, 
1922,  and  on  Documents  Nos.  110  and  301  of  the  62d 
Congress.  From  the  same  publication  the  following 
figures  are  also  compiled  showing  the  pencentage  of 
laborers  in  the  same  three  departments  working  the 
long  shift  and  the  short  shift  respectively  in  1910  and 
1920. 

WorkinpT  12  Hr.      Working  8  Hr. 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1910  1920  1910  1920 

Blast    furnaces 69              63  1              18 

Bessemer    mills 6.".              75  16              22 

Open-hearth   76             50  2             30 

The  proportion  of  men  working  12  hours  in  the  Bes- 
semer mills  is  an  exception  to  the  general  trend,  but 
the  Bessemer  process  has  been  on  the  wane  for  many 
years,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  probably 
very  much  reduced  since  1910. 

It  is  emphatically  asserted  by  blast  furnace  man- 
agers working  the  eight  hours  that  the  higher  grade 
of  labor  attracted  by  the  shorter  hours,  the  greater  care 
and  alertness,  better  work,  and  more  skilful  operation 
are  all  reflected  in  a  saving  in  cost  of  production.  Cost 
figures  are  confidential,  but  furnace  operators  working 
under  the  8-hour  day  assured  the  investigator  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron 
is  less  on  the  eight-hour  than  on  the  12-hour  day. 

The  operating  labor  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  is  from 
5.8  to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost.    Only 


a  part  of  the  labor  in  the  industry  is  working  the  12- 
hour  day.  If  that  labor  was  changed  to  the  eight-hour 
day  and  paid  as  much  per  day  as  it  is  now  getting  for 
12-hour  work  even  without  securing  any  compensating 
advantages  through  increased  efficiency,  morale,  etc., 
the  total  manufacturing  cost  of  the  product  would  be 
increased  only  from  3  to  15  per  cent.  This  is  in  most 
cases  less  than  the  variations  in  cost  already  experi- 
enced by  competing  plants,  due  to  difference  in  efficiency 
of  equipment,  technical  skill,  purchasing,  location,  cap- 
ital resources,  overhead  expense  and  advantages  due 
to  good  management. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  profitable  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  world,  making  more  money  and 
more  output  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together 
and  exporting  its  product  in  successful  competition 
with  foreign  countries.  The  majority  of  managers  and 
executives  with  whom  the  matter  was  discussed  believe 
that  the  good  of  the  industry  can  be  better  served  by 
eliminating  the  12-hour  day  than  by  increasing  divi- 
dends provided  by  means  of  labor  saving  devices  and  in 
other  ways  this  step  can  be  taken  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  experience  it  is  known  that 
some  plants  have  changed  from  the  12-hour  to  the 
eight-hour  day  and  reduced  their  labor  costs.  Others 
have  reduced  their  total  manufacturing  cost.  Others 
are  operating  on  the  eight-hour  day  with  satisfaction 
to  management  and  stockholders.  Results  in  such 
plants  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  plants  which  have  adopted  the  three-shift 
system,  though  paying  wages  a  little  less  than  is  paid 
in  corresponding  plants  working  12-hour  shifts,  have 
sufficient  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

b.  The  management  believes  that  the  shorter  hours 
attract  a  better  class  of  labor. 

c.  Every  executive  interviewed  stated  that  the  labor 
turnover  is  less  on  the  three-shift  system  than  on  the 
two-shift  system. 

d.  Sufficient  skilled  labor  can  be  trained  in  the  plant 
if  the  change  is  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  men, 
and  if  it  is  made  gradually. 

e.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pay  a  full  12-hour  wage  to 
skilled  labor  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  work  the 
8-hour  day. 


Immigration  Law  Has  Proved  Unsatisfactory 

Secretary  Davis  Says  Temporary  Measure  Has  Out- 
lived Its  Usefulness — Various  Plans  Proposed 


Washington,  Sept.  12. — While  industrial  interests 
of  the  country  are  complaining  of  threatened  shortage 
of  labor  that  promises  to  be  serious,  and  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  immigration  laws  should  be 
liberalized,  so  as  to  admit  more  workers,  it  is  a  per- 
plexing problem  as  to  how  this  may  be  done  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  evident  from  correspondence  coming  to 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  employers,  in  view  of  the  many  labor  troubles  that 
have  developed  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  are 
showing  more  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  immigration 
than  heretofore.  That  the  Administration  is  alive  to 
the  situation  is  evident  by  repeated  statements  coming 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  from  members  of 
Congress. 

In  a  formal  statement  recently.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis  said  that  the  3  per  cent  immigration  re- 
strictive law,  enacted  one  year  ago  to  halt  immigration, 
had  outlived  its  usefulness,  declaring  that  "a  radically 
different  program  for  dealing  with  the  immigration 
problem"  must  be  evolved.  Mr.  Davis  maintained  "that 
the  3  per  cent  law  has  served  very  well  as  a  temporary 
measure  under  the  conditions  responsible  for  its  enact- 
ment," but  "a  permanent  policy  should  be  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  basis."  Criticism  was  made  by  Mr. 
Davis  and  some  industrial  interests  share  the  same 
view  that  immigration  stock  which  has  played  so  im- 
portant  a   part   in   the   upbuilding  of   America   is   not 


forthcoming  under  the  present  program.  Figures  show 
that  the  quota  of  immigrants  allowed  under  the  3  per 
cent  law  has  been  either  entirely  filled  or  exceeded 
where  it  relates  to  the  most  undesirable  types,  but 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  more  desirable  class  of 
immigrants.  It  is  charged  that  this  is  one  element 
that  has  played  an  important  and  serious  part  with 
regard  to  agitation  and  in  connection  with  labor 
troubles.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  organized 
labor  has  always  advocated  stringent  and  unduly  re- 
strictive immigration  laws,  including  such  absurd  pro- 
visions as  the  literacy  test  and  would  welcome  further 
obstacles  to  immigrants.  The  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  often  has  been  criticized  for  being  en- 
tirely too  sympathetic  with  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor.  Secretary  Davis  in  the  program  he  has  out- 
lined has  taken  into  account  the  quality  of  immigration 
and  based  his  reasoning  on  a  theory  that  has  been 
advocated  by  industrial  economists.  Mr.  Davis  makes 
the  point  that  under  the  present  passport  systems  in 
effect  throughout  the  world  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  governments  to  say  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  migrate  to  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  the  selection  of  America's  future  citizens  "is 
therefore  reposed  in  some  other  government  which  may 
refuse  passports  and  keep  at  home  those  whom  it 
wishes  not  to  leave."  The  remedy  he  proposes  would 
be  to  empower  American  officials  at  ports  of  emigra- 
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tion,  in  lieu  of  vise  requirements,  to  subject  aliens  to 
examinations  involving  mental,  physical  and  other 
characteristics  so  as  to  insure  immigrants  of  a  con- 
structive type.  Legislation  of  this  character  already 
is  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  probably  will  be  pressed  for  passage  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  Congress.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  program  will  carry  provisions  of  .such  a  re- 
strictive character  that  they  will  be  opposed  by  indus- 
trial interests,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  known  that 
many  of  them  favor  the  basic  principle  of  raising  the 
quality  of  immigration,  rather  than  of  lowering  the 
quantity  and  thereby  to  bar  incoming  aliens  of  radical 
tendencies.  Many  of  them,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  do 
not  constitute  a  laboring  class,  and  consequently  do  not 
add  to  the  labor  supply,  but  do  engage  in  industrial 
agitation. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  create  an  espionage  sys- 
tem as  a  check  upon  alien  residents  of  the  United 
States,  but  said  there  should  be  an  annual  census  of 
the  foreign  born  who  are  not  naturalized  citizens.  He 
also  said  that  an  annual  fee  should  be  demanded  of  each 
alien,  the  money  to  be  used  to  educate  the  immigrants. 
Such  a  system,  he  believed,  would  permit  the  check- 
ing up  of  all  of  those  who  have  violated  the  law  in 
securing  admission  to  the  United  States. 

"If  their  regard  for  American  law  is  such  that  they 
violate  it  in  the  first  place  by  illegal  entry,"  he  added, 
"how  can  we  expect  that  they  will  have  any  more  re- 
gard for  other  laws?  We  will  be  able  to  trace 
surreptitious  entries  of  Orientals,  and  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  know  our  self-appointed  enemies  who  are 
designing  to  rule  America  by  revolution,  as  opposed  to 
our  settled  principle  of  advanced  government  by  evo- 
lution." 


Sine  Plate  for  Compound  Angle  Work 

The  numerous  precision  grinding  operations  encoun- 
tered in  modern  tool-room  problems  frequently  include 
operations  of  grinding  compound  angles.  These  gen- 
erally have  to  be  handled  by  some  make-shift  device  or 
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blocks  and  supporting  walls  so  that  the  setting  will  not 
be  disturbed  in  clamping.  The  clearances  cut  in  the 
base  have  kept  the  height  in  a  level  position  to  a 
minimum,  well  within  the  range  of  small  surface 
grinders. 

The  size  available  at  present  has  a  5  in.  by  5  in. 
table  3l<i  in.  high  when  level,  46  deg.  capacity  of  in- 
clination and  2  in.  center  distances  of  sine  plugs.  Spe- 
cial sizes  can  be  developed  if  required.  The  square 
table  is  said  to  be  the  most  efficient  design,  as  it  keeps 
the  height  to  a  minimum,  reduces  overhang  of  the  table 
and  presents  the  least  interference  when  handling  on  a 
machine. 


Multi-Angle  Sine  Plate  Designed  to  .Set  Work  to  a  Compound 
Angle  by  Simple  Angles   Mea-sured   by  Simple  Sine   Bar 

by  setting  a  simple  sine  bar  to  an  angle  determined 
from  mathematical  calculations  that  will  produce  the 
compound  angle.  To  provide  an  easy  and  economical 
means  of  setting  work  to  a  compound  angle  the  ap- 
plianc3  illustrated  has  been  developed  and  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Carling  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

The  device  is  designed  to  set  work  to  a  compound 
angle  through  the  medium  of  simple  angles  determined 
and  measured  by  the  simple  sine  bar.  Angles  up  to 
46  deg.  can  be  set  precisely  by  the  use  of  size  blocks 
applied  and  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  simple 
sine  bar.  Its  pivot  shafts  are  at  exactly  90  deg.  to 
each  other  and  permit  inclination  of  the  table  in  a  for- 
ward and  sideways  direction  up  to  the  maximum  angle 
capacity.  From  this  feature  it  might  be  called  a  two- 
way  sine  bar.  The  edges,  table  top  and  base  seat  are 
accurately  aligned  with  the  pivot  shafts,  permitting  of 
quick,  accurate  sst-ups  on  a  grinder  table. 

In  setting  to  an  angle  size  blocks  are  selected, 
placed  on  the  desired  gage  point  and  the  pivot  shaft 
bound.     The   binding   action   will    be    against   the   size 


All-Steel  Flexible  Coupling  for  Light  Duty 

All-steel  cut  spring  flexible  couplings,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  for  shafts  up  to  1  in.  in  diameter  have 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Steel-Flex  Coupling 
Corporation,    Detroit.      They    are    intended    for    use    in 


The    Coupling    Operat- 
ing   on    an    Angle 


An    Offset   Installa- 
tion of  the  Coupling 


connecting  light-duty  motors  directly  to  small  drill 
presses,  blowers,  fans  and  other  machinery  where 
shafts  are  slightly  out  of  line,  and  where  it  is  desired 
that  the  coupling  act  to  reduce  friction  in  shaft  bear- 
ings and  act  to  absorb  shocks  incident  to  sudden  starts. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  coupling  operat- 
ing at  an  angle,  the  other  illustration  being  of  an  in- 
stallation where  there  is  considerable  offset.  It  is  al- 
ways desirable,  however,  to  have  the  shafts  as  nearly 
in  line  as  possible.  The  couplings  are  formed  from  a 
cylindrical  tube  of  steel  said  to  be  especially  suitable 
for  power  transmission  purposes.  Safety  set  screws 
are  used  for  securing  the  couplings  to  the  shaft. 

A  standard  line  of  coil  spring  flexible  couplings  for 
shafts  1  to  12  in.  in  diameter  and  having  helical  driv- 
ing coils  formed  of  rectangular  chrome-vanadium  steel 
bars,  tempered  to  provide  high  elasticity,  are  also  of- 
fered by  the  company.  In  the  couplings  the  coils  are 
mounted,  one  within  the  other,  on  machine  steel  plugs 
and  on  the  end  of  the  coils  ar^  shrunk  steel  headers 
intended  to  bind  these  parts  into  a  continuous  flexible 
unit.  Flanges  are  attached  by  means  of  safety  cap 
screws. 


Gear  Association  Quartered  at  Cleveland  with 
Permanent  Secretary 

The  American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association 
moved  its  headquarters  from  Philadelphia  to  Cleve- 
land last  w»eek  and  is  now  located  at  244-3  Prospect 
Ave.,  S.  E.,  in  that  city.  F.  D.  Hamlin,  who  has  been 
secretary  of  the  association  since  its  organization,  has 
resigned,  and  T.  W.  Owen,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Johns-Manville  Co.  in  its  Cleveland  office  for 
ten  years,  has  been  named  acting  secretary.  With  the 
growth  of  the  organization,  the  secretarial  work  has 
increased  to  the  extent  that  it  requires  all  the  time 
of  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Owen  will  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  the  association  activities. 

F.  W.  Sinrani,  president,  VanDorn  &  Dutton  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  been  president  of  the  association  since 
it  was  founded  in  1917.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  9,  10  and  11. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  DEALING 

Plan    of   Youngstown   Sheet    &   Tube    Co.    Proves 
Successful -<irowing  in  Popularity 

In  line  with  the  theory  of  President  James  A. 
Campbell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  that  to  be  successful  a  company 
must  have  contented  employees,  the  company  has  estab- 
lished a  co-operative  system  which  is  proving  success- 
ful. It  began  three  years  ago  in  a  small  way  and  has 
now  become  an  important  part  of  the  good  work  be- 
ing accomplished  under  the  plan  of  Employee  Repre- 
sentation in  I'tfect  at  the  company's  plants.  The  amount 
of  sales  in  June,  1922,  was  in  e.xcess  of  $33,000,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  prices  charged  were,  on  an  average, 
twenty  per  cent  under  retail  prices. 

The  system  was  established  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  on  housing  and  domestic  economics,  and  was 
in  response  to  the  urgent  desire  of  the  men  in  the 
mills,  who  complained  that  they  were  forced  to  pay 
excessive  prices  for  the  goods  bought  by  them  in  local 
stores.  They  complained  that  every  t'me  wages  ad- 
vanced, and  before  the  advance  became  effective,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  prices  of  meats, 
groceries  and  other  supplies  being  raised. 

"Knowing  of  the  failure  of  many  co-operative  move- 
ments, the  management  hesitated  to  start  a  co-oper- 
ative store,"  states  W.  C.  Reilly,  general  superintend- 
ent. "It  recognized,  however,  the  justice  of  the  request 
of  the  men  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  co- 
operative stores  in  other  localities,  it  was  decided  by 
the  joint  committee  on  housing  and  domestic  economics 
to  start  simply  a  co-operative  buying  system,  and 
gradually  expand  it  as  experience  and  patronage  justi- 
fied." 

Business  Expands 

In  the  opinion  of  officials,  the  experiment  has  proved 
successful.  The  business  has  expanded  and  a  greater 
variety  of  commodities  is  carried,  embracing  groceries, 
canned  goods,  shoes  for  men,  clothing  and  other  sup- 
plies required  by  men  in  the  mills.  Seasonable  goods 
are  also  purchased  when  they  can  be  distributed  at  a 
saving.  It  is  pointed  out  that  only  first-class  goods 
are  accepted,  and  care  is  exercised  in  the  quantities 
purchased  so  as  not  to  secure  an  over-supply.  The 
company  furnished  the  capital  for  the  enterprise  and 
provided  a  place  for  the  store,  but  caution  is  necessary 
in  making  purchases  because  the  fluctuations  of  whole- 
sale prices  might  at  any  time  leave  on  hand  a  stock 
of  goods  that  could  not  be  disposed  of  without  loss. 


In,  May  of  this  year  the  business  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  company  recommended  aband- 
onment of  the  stores  within  the  plant  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  main  distributing  station,  with  several 
branches,  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen.  This 
was  accordingly  done  and  a  central  store  was  created 
at  Struthers,  near  the  main  plant.  All  goods  are  re- 
ceived at  the  Struthers  store  and  all  orders  to  be 
delivered  to  customers  are  distributed  from  this  store. 
A  stock  of  goods  is  carried  in  both  the  East  Youngs- 
town and  South  Gate  auxiliary  stores,  but  no  de- 
liveries are  made  from  these  points.  They  are  simply 
for  the  convenience  of  the  men  going  and  coming  from 
the  plant,  or  the  families  of  workmen  living  in  the 
vicinity. 

Selling  at  Wholesale 

"The  purpose  is  to  sell  supplies  of  all  kinds  to 
workmen  and  their  families  at  wholesale  cost  and  the 
actual  cost  of  handling,"  says  Mr.  Reilly.  "The  com- 
pany does  not  realize  any  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested and  makes  no  charge  for  the  space  occupied  by 
the  stores.  It  will  be  well  satisfied  if  the  other  neces- 
sary expenses  are  met.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been 
impossible  to  avoid  some  loss,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  the  stores,  but  it  is  believed  that  increased 
business  will  take  care  of  the  expenses  from  this  time 
forward,  without  any  increase  in  the  small  margin 
at  which  goods  are  sold. 

Keeps  Down  Prices 

"The  co-operative  buying  system  has  not  only 
saved  considerable  money  to  patrons  of  the  stores,  but 
the  principal  benefit  from  it  has  been  its  tendency  to 
keep  local  retail  prices  down  to  a  reasonable  level,  a 
benefit  shared  by  the  entire  community,"  Mr.  Reilly 
points  out.  "The  company  is  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  stores, 
since  it  makes  no  profit  from  them ;  and  it  recognizes 
that  the  volume  of  business  they  do  is  not  the  full 
measure  of  their  success,  for  the  reason  that  while  the 
patrons  of  the  stores  make  a  direct  saving  on  all  of 
their  purchases  there,  they  and  other  employees  who 
do  not  patronize  the  stores  are  saved  considerable 
money  on  account  of  the  regulating  influence  the  prices 
charged  at  these  stores  have  on  the  prices  charged  by 
other  dealers. 

"In  effecting  the  object  for  which  it  was  established, 
distributing  goods  at  cost  to  the  patrons,  and  regu- 
lating the  retail  prices  in  this  vicinity,  we  have  not 
made  the  mistakes  which  have  wrecked  so  many  co- 
operative movements  and  believe  the  plan  will  continue 
to  be  a  success." 


Automatic  Temperature   Regulator 

The  Hoskins   Mfg.   Co.,  Detroit,  has   placed   on   the 
market   the   temperature   regulating   apparatus    shown 


in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  known  as  type 
R  E  and  is  designed  to  indicate  and  control  the  tem- 
perature of  oil,  gas,  or  electric  furnaces  of  any  type. 

The  control  mechanism  operates  every  30  sec.  and 
permits  a  temperature  variation  of  the  thermo-couple 
of  plus  or  minus  10  deg.  Fahr.  When  used  on  electric 
furnaces,  the  instrument  operates  a  small  relay,  which 
in  turn  actuates  the  main  power  switch,  which  is  of 
the  magnetic  type. 

When  the  furnace  is  operating  at  the  desired  tem- 
perature, within  8  deg.  Fahr.,  a  white  signal  lamp  is 
lighted.  If  the  temperature  goes  above  or  below  this 
limit  the  heat  is  shut  off  or  put  on,  a  red  or  grenn  light 
appearing  respectively.  The  control  mechanism  is 
operated  by  a  small  motor. 

The  illustration  shows  the  complete  equipment  for 
electric  furnace  control,  although  the  instrument  can 
be  furnished  without  the  other  apparatus  if  required. 


Temperaluie  Ues;iiliUi:iK  Liiiuipjiuiit  lor  Klectric. 
Oil  and  Gas  Furnaces 


Effective  Sept  1,  an  increase  of  approximately  30 
per  cent  in  wages  has  been  announced  by  the  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories  Co.,  the  General  Refractories  Co. 
and  the  United  States  Refractories  Co.  Common  labor 
now  receives  $3.50  per  day  as  compared  with  the  for- 
mer rate  of  $2.70,  and  wages  of  skilled  working  men 
have  been  advanced  in  proportion. 
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COMBUSTIBILITY  OF  COKE* 

A    Laboralon-    Molliod    for    Its    l).l.  rmination^ 
Hardness   Test 

BY    WILLIAM    A.    JIAVEN 

THE  experiments  herein  described  originated  in  an 
attempt  to  confirm  by  a  laboratory  test  an  appar- 
ently considerable  ditTertnee  in  the  combustibility  of 
two  kinds  of  by-product  coke  used  at  the  Haselton 
furnaces,  one  from  a  coal  mixture  containing  85  per 
cent  Klondike,  the  other  from  a  mixture  containing  85 
per  cent  Upper  Freeport  coal. 

The  results  obtained  did  not  confirm  our  interpreta- 


tion of  the  furnace  practice  in  this  particular  case 
but  in  the  course  of  the  laboratory  work  we  secured 
some  satisfactory  comparisons  between  the  burning 
curves  of  charcoal,  coke  and  the  densa  carbonaceous 
deposit  found  on  the  walls  of  by-product  ovens.  We 
were   also   able   to   verify   the   pronounced   effect   upon 


through  a  3-in.  screen  onto  a  1-in.  screen.  Ten  kilo- 
grams of  th'j  portion  which  stays  on  the  1-in  screen  is 
placed  in  a  sttel  drum  for  the  Barrett  tumbling  test. 
The  drum  is  rotated  at  a  speed  of  24  r.p.m.  for  a  period 
of  one  hour.  The  sample  is  then  taken  out  and  passed 
through  a  ',4 -in.  screen.  The  weight  of  the  coke  re- 
maining on  the  Vi-in.  screen,  expressed  in  percentage 
of  the  total  sample  put  in  the  drum,  is  taken  as  the 
hardness  factor. 

Discarding  the  coke  from  the  drum  which  passes 
through  the  %-in.  screen,  the  remainder  is  quartered 
down  to  a  V4-kg.  sample,  the  entire  amount  of  which 
is  crushed  to  pass  through  a  '4 -in.  screen  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  remains  on  the  %-in.  screen  is 
used  for  the  combustion  test. 

The  furnace  used  in  the  test  is  made  of  %-in.  steel 
pipe,  12  in.  long  and  8  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  center 
of  the  pipe  is  a  hollow  asbestos  core  around  which  is 
wrapped  about  90  grams  of  from  19  to  22  gage  wire. 
The  core  is  packed  in  the  pipe  with  asbestos  and 
through  it  is  inserted  a  silica  tube,  1%  in.  in  diameter 
and  31  in.  long.  Oxygen  is  led  into  the  furnace  through 
a  rubber  stoppsr  and  the  discharge  end  is  packed  with 
asbestos  through  which  there  is  a  small  glass  tube  for 
the  escaping  gases. 

A  1  gram  sample  of  coke,  sized  as  described  above, 
is  weighed  in  a  platinum  boat,  %-in.  wide,  %-in.  deep 
and  3%  in.  long.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is 
brought  to  a  constant  at  about  1800  deg.  Fahr.  The 
boat  is  placed  in  the  furnace  and  the  sample  burned 
for  one  minute  in  an  excess  of  oxygen  which  is  assured 
by  maintaining  a  pressure  of  2  in.  of  mercury.  It  is 
then  removed  ar.d  weighed  to  determine  the  loss  of 
carbon.  In  the  same  manner  the  loss  in  2,  2%,  and  3 
min.  is  determined,  or  at  V2  min.  periods,  until  the 
combustible  matter  is  nearly  all  consumed.  The  aver- 
age of  these  results  expressed  in  centigrams  per  minute 
is  taken  as  the  burning  speed. 

The  determinations  are  run  in  duplicate  or  until  a 
satisfactory  check  is  secured  for  each  period.  In  order 
that  results  may  check  closely  it  is  essential  to  use 
platinum  boats,  identical  as  to  size  and  shape,  and  to 
distribute  the  samples  evenly  within  the  boats  so  that 
the  surface  exposed  to  oxidation  shall  be  as  nearly 
constant  as  possible.  About  45  min.  work  in  the  labora- 
tory is  required. 


Nails  Made  by  Minnesota  Steel  Co. 

The  first  shipment  of  wire  and  nails  made   in   the 
new  plant  of  the   Minnesota   Steel  Co.,   Duluth,  Minn., 


The  Laboratory 
Apparatus  Used 
in  the  Combus- 
tion Teet  of  Coke 


burning  speed  produced  by  variations  in  the  size  of 
coke.  Our  investigations  were  then  extended  to  other 
grades  of  coke  produced  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  and  to 
samples  from  by-product  plants  in  Southern  Ohio  and 
the  Chicago  districts.  We  have  now  added  the  com- 
bustion test  to  the  daily  routine  laboratory  determina- 
tions for  chemical  analysis  and  hardness. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  test  a  large  sample  is  se- 
cured from  not  less  than  five  cars.  From  this  a  portion 
is  taken,  by  quartering  down,  for  chemical  analysis  and 
the  remainder,  after  being  dried  for  24  hr.,  is  crushed 


♦From  a  paper  before  the  Eastern  States  Blast  Furnace 
&  Coke  Oven  Association.  The  author  is  superintendent 
Northern  Furnaces  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


was  recently  made.  It  consisted  of  500  spools  of  wire 
and  1000  kegs  of  nails.  For  the  time  being  the  mill  is 
reducing  billets  shipped  to  Duluth  by  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  but  later  it  will  use  its  own  steel.  The  output 
of  the  wire  plant  is  marketed  by  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  just  as  the  other  products  of  the  Minne- 
sota Steel  Co.  are  sold  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 


Directors  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  have 
offered  to  both  common  and  preferred  stockholders  of 
record  Sept.  11  an  additional  50,000  shares  of  common 
stock  at  $100  per  share  on  a  pro-rata  basis,  according 
to  a  statement  by  H.  S.  Wilkinson,  chairman.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  additional  working  capital. 


THE     IRON     AGE 
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REPLY  TO   PROTEST 

Arrow   Company  Gives  Reasons   for  Establishing 
Lower  Pig  Iron  Rate 

Washington,  Sept.  12.— Replying  to  the  prote.st  of 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  and  othei-  Chicago 
district  producers,  who  have  filed  a  protest  with  tne 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  plan 
to  establish  a  joint  rail-and-water  rate  on  pig  iron 
from  Florence  and  Sheffield,  Ala.,  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  beyond,  the  Ai-row  Transportation  Co.  has  as- 
serted that  irreparable  damage  would  be  done  to  it 
if  the  commission  suspended  the  tariffs  as  suggested 
by  the  protestants.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Ar- 
row Transportation  Co.,  which  has  proposed  joint 
rates  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, that  it  has  already  invested  $40,000  for  the 
construction  of  barges  to  transport  pig  iron.  The  claim 
is  further  made  that  the  company  had  contracted  for 
delivery  on  Oct.  1  of  a  .steel  towboat  at  a  cost  of 
$120,000  when  fully  equipped.  It  i.-;  maintained  by  the 
company  that  even  brief  suspension  of  the  tariffs  would 
make  entirely  useless  the  equipment  provided  for  to 
carry  pig  iron  from  Florence  and  Sheffield  to  Metrop- 
olis, 111.,  for  shipment  beyond  by  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road. The  Arrow  company  makes  an  emphatic  denial 
of  the  claim  that  its  tariff  is  detrimental  to  the  car- 
riers' interest.  It  is  contended  that  the  commercial 
conditions  involved  simply  are  the  desire  of  the  South- 
ern furnaces  to  take  advantage  of  the  rail  and  water 
transportation. 

The  through  rate  published  in  the  Arrow  tariff  is 
made  up  of  the  $1.96  local  rate  of  the  boat  line  from 
Florence  and  Sheffield  to  Metropolis  and  the  $2.22  divi- 
sion going  to  the  Burlington  Railroad  on  pig  iron, 
brought  to  Metropolis  by  a  railroad  south  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  Arrow  company  says  that  it  serves  only  the 
furnaces  at  Florence  and  Sheffield,  "the  production  of 
which  is  insignificant  in  amount,  compared  to  the  pro- 
duction at  Birmingham.  The  figures  are  2,500,000  tons 
per  year  at  Birmingham  as  compared  with  150,000  tons 
at  Florence  and  Sheffield." 


Fire  Damages  Inland  Plant 

Chicago,  Sept.  11. — Fire  of  unknown  origin  broke 
out  in  the  coal  mixer  serving  the  coke  ovens  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.  plant,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  Sept.  7. 
Damage  to  machinery  and  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$60,000.  A  most  serious  result  of  the  conflagration  is 
its  interference  with  coking  operations.  Temporary 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  take  care  of  the  mix- 
ing and  conveying  of  coal  for  the  ovens,  but  in  the 
meantime  operations  have  been  interrupted  in  certain 
units  of  the  plant  dependent  on  coke  oven  gas,  such  as 
the  annealing  and  galvanizing  departments  in  the  sheet 
mills. 


Railroad   Cars   Ordered   or  Under   Construc- 
tion 

Washington,  Sept.  12. — For  the  seven  months  from 
Jan.  1  to  Aug.  1  of  this  year,  railroads  of  the  United 
States  had  25,763  more  new  cars,  either  ordered  and 
under  construction  or  installed  in  actual  service  than 
during  the  entire  year  of  1921,  according  to  reports  car- 
riers have  just  made  to  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The  railroads  had  in- 
stalled or  had  on  order  95,199  freight  cars  of  various 
kinds  during  the  seven  months  ending  on  Aug.  1,  1922, 
while  for  the  year  1921  a  total  of  69,4.36  were  ordered 
or  installed  in  service.  Of  the  total  ordered  or  already 
installed,  41,405  were  coal  cars.  Orders  calling  for  the 
delivery  of  29,175  coal  cars  were  in  the  hands  of  ear 
manufacturers  on  Aug.  1  last,  and  delivery  of  these 
cars  is  under  way  daily.  Up  to  Aug.  1  of  this  year 
12,230  new  coal  ears  had  actually  been  installed  and 
during  1921,  new  coal  cars  either  placed  in  service  or 
ordered  totaled  30,698. 

There  were  also  39,612  box  cars,  either  installed  or 
on   order  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this   year. 


The  reports  showed  that  orders  for  31,610  cars  existed 
on  Aug.  1  last,  while  8002  had  actually  been  delivered 
and  placed  in  service  this  year  up  to  that  time,  while 
21,543  new  box  cars  were  ordered  and  actually  placed 
in  service  in  1921.  The  carriers  a;s3  are  augmenting 
their  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  on  Aug.  1  orders  had  been  placed  for  6428. 
During  the  seven-month  period,  3870  had  actually  been 
installed  and  placed  in  service,  making  a  total  of  10,318 
installed  or  on  order.  During  1921  the  number  of  re- 
frigerator cars  ordered  or  installed  totaled  9355,  ex- 
clusive of  new  refrigerator  cars  purchased  by  private 
companies. 


Coal  Companies  Merged 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  11.— Details  were  made  public 
last  week  by  J.  H.  Sanford,  vice-president  Carnegie 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  of  a  merger  of  several  bituminous 
coal  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania districts.  The  new  company,  now  in  process 
of  formation,  based  on  1920  production  figures,  will 
have  a  normal  annual  output  of  8,000,000  tons,  and 
this  may  be  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  other  pro- 
ducers to  a  total  of  9,500,000. 

The  companies  to  enter  the  combination  and  the 
production  of  each  for  1920  are:  John  A.  Bell  inter- 
ests, 2,000,000  tons;  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  1,350,000  tons; 
Verner  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  345,000  tons;  Burgettstown 
Coal  Co.,  255,000  tons;  Henderson  Coal  Co.,  325,000 
tons;  Chartiers  Creek  Coal  Co.,  270,000  tons.  MeClane 
Mining  Co.,  475,000  tons;  Meadowlands  Coal  Co.,  500.- 
000  tons;  Pittsburgh  &  Eastern  Coal  Co.,  240,000  tons; 
Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co.,  430,000  tons,  and  the  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  mines  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co., 
1,120,000   tons. 
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Pittsburgh  Plus  Case  Hearing 

Washington,  Sept.  12.— Plans  for  resuming  hear- 
ings in  the  Pittsburgh  base  case  not  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  date  of  Sept.  11,  when  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  proposed  to  start  tak- 
ing additional  testimony,  has  been  abandoned.  It  is 
expected  to  set  a  definite  date  and  place  within  a  few 
days. 


Interstate  Commerce  Decisions 

Washington,  Sept.  11. — The  petition  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  &  In- 
ternational Railway  Co.,  Big  Fork  &  International  Rail- 
way Co.,  and  other  carriers,  for  authority  to  continue 
the  charge  on  structural  steel  and  machinery  from 
Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  transfer 
and  Superior,  Wis.,  to  International  Falls,  Minn.,  with- 
out obsei^'ing  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  was  denied  to-day  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  also  issued  an  order  to  defer  opera- 
tion of  schedules  filed  by  F.  W.  Gomph  relating  to  iron 
and  steel  articles  from  Utah  common  points  to  Cali- 
fornia points.  The  order  defers  the  operation  of  sched- 
ules specified  until  Oct.  23. 


Wages  Advanced 


The  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Kewanee,  111.,  has  advanced 
common  labor  from  30c.  to  36c.  an  hour,  following  sim- 
ilar action  by  Chicago  district  subsidiaries  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 


The  GifFord-Wood  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  conveying,  handling  and  elevating  machinery,  has 
purchased  the  property  at  Hulton,  Pa.,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany River,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Crescent  Forg- 
ing Co.,  and  lately  by  the  Mendel  Box  Co.  Work  of 
remodeling  the  buildings  has  been  started.  Officers 
of  the  company  are  William  B.  Wood,  president;  Ben- 
jamin GifFord,  vice-president,  and  W.  T.  Wood,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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American  Chemists  Hold  General  Conference 
on  Metric  System 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  11. — The  sixty-fourth  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  held  here  last  week 
at  Carnegrie  Music  Hall  and  in  several  buildings  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technolofry,  attracted  one  of 
the  largest  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  society, 
registration  reaching  1335.  A  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cilors was  held  on  Sept.  4,  and  the  business  of  the 
convention  began  with  general  meetings  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  5.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  given  over 
to  divisional  meetings,  while  Friday  and  Saturday  were 
devoted  to  excursions.  That  on  Friday  was  a  general 
one  and  took  in  a  visit  to  the  by-product  plant  and  steel 
works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Clairton,  Pa.,  and  to  the 
Monongahela  City,  Pa.,  works,  American  Window  Glass 
Co.  Saturday  the  visitors  were  given  a  selection  of 
places  to  go  to  and  excursions  were  by  groups. 

A  conference  on  world  metric  standardization  held, 
Sept.  6,  with  Prof.  Eugene  C.  Bingham,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  chairman,  brought  together  by  in- 
vitation representatives  of  practically  every  scientific 
society  in  this  country.  The  general  topic  was  "Aid  to 
World  Metric  Standardization,"  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  favoring  a  gradual  rather  than  a  sudden  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  other  educational  agencies  will 
be  asked  to  broaden  the  teaching  of  this  system  in  the 
schools.  Early  discussion  disclosed  that  several  man- 
ufacturing companies  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system  owing  to  the  expense  involved  by  the 
change.  Another  resolution  adopted  by  a  narrow 
margin  urged  the  adoption  of  the  double  marking  sys- 
tem on  merchandise,  one  marking  to  be  under  the 
metric  system  and  the  other  under  the  present  English 
system. 

British    Institute    of    Metals    New    Series    of 
Lectures 

A  notable  feature  of  the  forthcoming  Swansea  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Metals  will  be  the  inauguration 
of  a  series  of  annual  public  lectures  on  "Subjects  of 
Practical  Interest  to  Those  Engaged  in  the  Non- 
Ferrous  Metals  Industry."  The  lectures  are  additional 
to  the  annual  May  lectures  of  the  Institute  of  Metals, 
which  have  constituted  a  feature  of  the  institute's 
work  since  1910.  Dr.  R.  S.  Hutton,  a  member  of  coun- 
cil of  the  institute,  and  director  of  the  British  Non- 
Ferrous  Metals  Research  Association,  is  to  deliver  the 
first  of  the  new  lectures,  entitled  "The  Science  of 
Human  Effort  (Motion  Study  and  Vocational  Train- 
ing) ".  The  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  8  p.  m.  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Swansea.  The 
subsequent  proceedings  at  Swansea  include  the  discus- 
sion of  1.5  papers  on  various  metallurgical  subjects, 
civic  and  other  receptions  and  entertainments,  visits  to 
works  and  a  motor  tour  round  the  Gower  Peninsula, 
the  meeting  lasting  from  Sept.  19  to  Sept.  22. 


Cost  Accountants  to  Meet 

Topics  to  be  discussed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Cost  Accountants  at  their  third  international  cost 
conference  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23  to  28,  in- 
clude the  following: 

Actual  costs  as  compared  with  Replacement  Costs; 
Sales  and  Administrative  Costs;  Standards  as  a  Means 
of  Reducing  Costs;  Budgets — Their  Construction  and 
Use;  the  Place  of  Costs  in  Business  Management; 
Cost  Problems  of  the  Textile  Industry. 

Among  those  who  will  participate  are  Ambrose 
Downs  and  N.  D.  Farmer,  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.:  R.  H.  Gregory,  Western  Electric  Co., 
New  York;  S.  C.  Allyn,  National  Cash  Register  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Irs'ing  Bemdt,  consulting  industrial  en- 
gineer. New  York;  R.  W.  Darnell,  Ritter  Dental  Mfg. 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  John  M.  Scanlon,  Hess-Bright 
Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia;  S.  L.  Whitestone,  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  C.  M.  Finney,  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  New  York;  C.  E. 
Patterson,  vice-president.  General  Electric  Co.,  New 
York. 


Under  the  topic  "The  Place  of  Costs  in  Business 
Management"  will  be  covered  in  a  practical  way,  the 
broad  question  of  the  relationship  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  cost  department  and  the  other  depart- 
ments and  the  general  management.  This  should  be 
of  particular  interest  not  only  to  cost  men,  but,  also, 
to  managing  executives  who  are  interested  in  getting 
full  value  out  of  their  cost  departments. 


Motion  Pictures  in  Industry- 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Sept.  14,  at  2  o'clock  during 
the  week  of  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  sev- 
eral papers  are  to  be  presented  before  members  of  the 
Technical  Photographic  and  Microscopical  Society, 
which  is  to  hold  a  general  meeting  in  the  lecture  hall 
at  that  time. 

Among  the  papers  to  be  presented  is  one  entitled 
"The  Motion  Picture  as  an  Aid  to  Industry"  by  Dr. 
Alfred  B.  Hitchins,  director  of  the  Ansco  Research 
Laboratory,  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  Steels  Neglected 

Any  improvement  there  may  be  in  the  steel  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Engineer,  London,  is 
practically  restricted  to  the  basic  and  cheaper  grades. 
Acid  steel  is  meeting  with  very  little  demand  and  the 
high-speed  and  other  special  steels  for  engineers'  tools 
will  not,  of  course,  be  wanted  until  there  is  a  revival 
in  the  engineering  industry.  The  serious  competition 
Sheffield  steel  makers  have  of  late  been  experiencing 
from  the  Lincolnshire  furnaces  has,  if  anything,  been  in- 
tensified, with  the  result  that  Sheffield  soft  billets  have 
been  reduced  by  5s.  to  £7  5s.,  but  this  is  still  dearer  than 
similar  steel  delivered  by  Lincolnshire  makers  in 
Sheffield. 


Chileans  ^  ant  Machinery  Catalogs 

The  American  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  advises  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  al- 
though that  office  receives  catalogs  from  American 
manufacturers  in  each  mail,  it  is  not  collecting  them 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  meet  the  requests  for  in- 
formation which  are  steadily  being  received.  There  is 
an  especially  active  demand  for  catalogs  of  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  not  because  of  any  particular 
prosperity  among  Chilean  manufacturers,  but  for 
the  reason  that  the  representation  for  specialized 
American  machinery  is  rather  lacking  in  Chile  ex- 
cept in  certain  lines  where  the  makers  are  repre- 
sented by  their  own  salesmen  or  by  an  unusually 
alert  agency.  Many  orders  for  machinery  have  been 
placed  in  Europe  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  American  product  or  in  default  of  accessible 
American  catalogs  and  price  lists.  It  is  suggested  that 
catalogs  be  sent  to  the  American  Commercial  Attache 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  (Casila  27-D,  Santiago,  Chile),  by 
such  American  machinery  builders  as  are  interested  in 
export  trade.  At  present  there  is  particular  interest 
in  wood-working  machinery,  especially  that  equipped 
with  electric  motor  drive. 


Equipment  for  Air  Service 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  11.  —  A  conference  of 
McCook  field  men  was  held  Friday  afternoon  with  Gen- 
eral Manager  George  E.  Ireland  and  experts  of  the 
Steel  Products  Engineering  Co.  regarding  the  manu- 
facture of  special  equipment  for  the  balloon  section  of 
the  United  States  Air  Service.  The  company  is  making 
a  balloon  tender,  which  is  to  be  used  in  pulling  down  a 
captive  balloon.  It  is  also  turning  out  a  compressor 
which  will  be  used  in  refilling  balloons  in  the  field. 
Each  will  be  placed  on  a  four-wheel  drive  truck 
chassis.  The  company  is  not  only  making  the  balloon 
equipment  but  it  is  building  special  truck  axle  drive, 
axles  and  other  parts  of  the  machines.  The  company 
has  received  an  order  from  the  Government  for  14 
crankcases  for  18  cylinder  engines  for  the  Air  Service. 


Three  New  Books  on  Labor  Problems 

Immigration,   Radicalism  and   Other  Problems   Discussed   from 
Varied    Viewpoints 


REVIEWED  BY  CHARLES  MORRIS   MILLS 
The    Federal    Administration    and    the    Alien.      By 

Frances  Kellor.    Pages  xvi  +  04.    Published  by  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  50  cents. 

The   Peril   of   the   Republic.      By   David    Chauncey 


Brewer.    Pages  vi  +  354.    Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.75. 

Industrial  Unionism  in  America.  By  Marion  Dutton 
Savage,  Ph.D.  Pages  v  +  344.  Published  by  the-Ronald 
Press,  New  York.    Price,  $2.25. 


FRANCES  KELLOR  is  pre-eminently  fitted  through 
training,  experience  and  position  to  deal  con- 
structively with  the  immigration  problem.  Her 
little  book,  "The  Federal  Administration  and  the  Alien," 
is  a  supplement  to  her  larger  vi^ork,  "Immigration  and 
the  Future,"  published  in  January,  1921.  Up  to  the 
present  time  our  governmental  policy  toward  the  alien 
has  been  to  guide  him  toward  the  point  of  entry  or 
rejection.  The  three  per  cent  restriction  law  has  sought 
a  numerical  solution.  Miss  Kellor,  writing  just  pre- 
vious to  the  final  passage  of  the  three  per  cent  law, 
does  not  touch  on  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of 
immigration,  but  with  the  even  larger  question  of  the 
policy  of  the  present  Federal  -Administration,  particu- 
larly from  an  international  point  of  view. 

Restrictive  immigration  measures,  passed  in  a  time 
of  supposed  emergency,  do  not  reach  many  fundamental 
problems.  The  reorganization  of  our  Federal  immigra- 
tion service;  the  development  of  domestic  markets  by 
using  aliens  as  salesmen  for  foreign  goods  and  of  for- 
eign markets  by  returning  aliens;  the  safeguarding  of 
immigrant  savings;  the  stimulation  of  the  investment 
of  such  savings  in  this  country;  the  protection  of  the 
alien  temporarily  residing  in  this  country;  the  training 
toward  citizenship  of  the  alien  permanently  remaining; 
and  the  promotion  of  international  good-will  through 
the  immigrant  are  among  som^  of  the  more  pressing 
questions  not  included  in  regulatory  methods. 

As  Miss  Kellor  lucidly  points  out,  "the  Government 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  immediate  program,  which 
is  to  restore  Ellis  Island  to  a  basis  of  pre-war  efficiency; 
to  enforce  and  recodify  the  existing  immigration  law; 
to  rearrange  Federal  immigration  duties  so  as  to  avoid 
overlapping;  to  stabilize  immigration  through  the  De- 


partment of  Commerce  to  capitalize  the  immigrant's 
resources  through  the  Treasury  Department;  to  protect 
aliens;  to  overhaul  the  antiquated  naturalization  service, 
and  to  institute  an  inquiry  which  will  provide  a  perma- 
nent substitute  for  emergency  measures."  In  many 
States  unjust  discriminatory  laws  break  down  the  alien's 
respect  for  law,  and  he  retires  to  the  racial  colony  for 
protection — to  become  an  unassimilated  element  in  our 
population.  The  relationship  of  Federal  officials  and 
racial  leaders  built  up  during  the  war  should  be  con- 
tinued, for  "if  there  is  any  one  subject  upon  which  the 
foreign  born  voter  can  help  the  country  it  is  immigra- 
tion," and  "it  is  his  point  of  view  and  personal  interest 
that  needs  to  be  joined  to  those  of  the  native  born  to 
secure  an  all-around  policy  which  will  fully  represent 
American  interests." 

In  international  relationships  the  immigration  prob- 
lem has  reached  an  added  importance  through  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Emigration  Commission  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  control  of  emigration  from  certain  coun- 
tries; and  in  the  competition  of  more  sparsely  settled 
countries  for  immigration.  If  we  are  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  alien  as  an  international  human  being, 
we  should  construct  as  sound  a  policy  as  on  interna- 
tional finance  or  commerce. 

Many  industrial  leaders  are  realizing  to-day  that 
the  present  three  per  cent  law,  eff'ective  in  holding  back 
huge  tides  of  immig:rants,  is  not  furnishing  us  with  the 
type  of  immigrant  necessary  to  upbuild  the  nation's 
resources.  The  present  statute  will  be  revised  sooner  or 
later.  Miss  Kellor's  book  is  of  timely  importance  to 
those  interested  in  a  practical  solution  of  this  great 
problem. 


Pessimistic  Views  as  to  Aliens 


A  FRANKLY  pessimistic  view  of  the  alien  situation 
is  pictured  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  "The  Peril  of  the 
Republic."  The  sub-title,  "Are  We  Facing  Revolution 
in  the  United  States?"  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
general  outline  of  the  book,  which  "is  written  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  the  alien  invasion  has 
quickened  the  drift  to  political  revolution."  Unques- 
tionably the  vast  changes  in  our  nation  during  the  last 
100  years  in  homogeneity,  environment,  and  general  per- 
sonnel have  transformed  our  democracy  far  from  its 
original  basis,  but  surely  the  individualistic  conceptions 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  cannot  be  applied  in 
entirety  to  the  problems  of  the  heterogeneous  nation  of 
110,000,000  people  to-day.  Nor  has  the  change  in  the 
form  of  government  been  confined  to  America — the 
foremost  nations  during  the  same  period  have  moved 
from  individualistic  laissez-faire  monarchies  to  social 
democracies.  The  great  task  and  contribution  which 
American  democracy  can  make  lies  in  applying  the  pith 
and  substance  of  our  Constitution  to  our  great  social 
and  industrial  problems.  Our  profound  confidence  in 
the  Republic  is  justified  in  the  very  sureness  of  the 
triumph  of  American  democracy  in  adjustment  and 
solution  during  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Therefore,  most  of  us  will  find  it  difficult  to  agree 
with    the    alarmist    point   of    view    of    Mr.    Brewer    in 


feeling  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  social  and  indus- 
trial revolution  which  may  be  directly  traced  to  the 
alien  invasion  of  the  last  30  years.  All  of  us  recognize 
the  vast  diff'erence  in  political  antecedents,  language, 
and  racial  characteristics  of  the  more  recent  type  of 
immigrant  with  those  of  .America.  Undoubtedly  a  small 
minority  of  these  newcomers  are  professedly  dangerous 
radicals  with  extreme  views,  but  the  great,  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  people  are  industrious,  sober  workers. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  at  present  administered  cannot  live" — 
principally  (as  the  author  says)  because  it  does  not 
adequately  protect  itself  against  the  machinations  of 
communistic  groups  and  extremely  socialistic  propa- 
gandists sufficiently  large  and  powerful  enough  to 
threaten  the  life  of  the  Republic.  The  thorough  patriot- 
ism of  the  thousands  of  foreign  born  and  first  genera- 
tion Americans  who  served  faithfully  through  the 
Great  War  is  sufficient  refutation  for  such  extreme 
views. 

Certain  portions  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  immigrant,  naturalization  and  Ameri- 
canization are  more  mild  and  somewhat  constructive, 
but  in  naming  perverse  education  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  downfall  of  democracy,  the  author  actually  ques- 
tions the  worth  of  our  educational  system.     At  least. 
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"the  founders  of  the  Republic  recognized  the  value  of 
education  for  those  who  could  use  it;  advantageously, 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  provide  more  of  tliis  educa- 
tion, even  for  those  whose  faculties  fitted  them  to 
absorb  it,  than  was  commensurate  with  the  safety  of 
the  Republic.  Mr.  Brewer  then  suggests  that  moral 
training  and  suitable  environment  be  substituted  for 
years  misspent  in  the  classroom  under  socialistically 
inclined  teachers  supported  by  huge  taxes.  Just  how 
our  "extravagant  and  artificial  school  system"  is  to  be 
reconstructed  is  not  explained! 

Summing  up,  we  must  "hold  fast  to  whatever  rights 
and  privileges  we  still  retain — by  calling  buck  to  private 


life  the  army  of  office  holders  who  form  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  population,  using  the  schools  to  teach 
democracy  instead  of  sociology,  regulating  the  alien 
population,  and  providing  a  censorship  for  the  non- 
English  press — in  short,  by  doing  the  obvious  things  to 
block  revolution,  whether  it  comes  by  fire  or  sword,  or 
possibly  by  the  art  of  the  adroit  autocrat."  Surely 
such  words  may  bring  great  comfort  to  the  heart  of 
the  reactionary  who  thinks  the  country  is  on  the  verge 
of  the  bow-wows,  but  for  the  middle-of-the-way  citizen, 
interested  in  an  open-minded  discussion  of  the  alien 
problem,  there  is  little  of  fact  or  fancy  in  "The  Peril 
of  the  Republic." 


Different  Kinds  of  Labor  Unions 


FOR  some  time  there  has  been  a  widespread  demand 
for  reliable  and  impartial  information  regarding 
the  development  of  the  newer  type  of  American  labor 
union  organized  around  a  complete  industry,  in  contrast 
with  the  "old-line"  unions  organized  by  crafts  or  trades. 
Dr.  Savage's  "Industrial  Unionism  in  America"  is  an 
able  presentation  of  the  facts  and  factors  in  the  growth 
of  industrial  unionism.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  discuss 
the  right  of  labor  organization,  but  deals  with  an 
analysis  of  the  various  types  of  industrial  unions.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  old  and  new  unionism  lies, 
not  in  the  structure,  but  in  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of 
industrial  unionism.  In  the  main,  the  industrial  union 
is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  labor,  laying 
stress  on  the  mutual  dependence  of  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  in  their  struggle  against  the  cap- 
italist system,  and  the  majority  of  industrial  unions 
"are  distinctly  hoping  for  the  abolition  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  the  ultimate  control  of  industry  by  the 
workers  themselves." 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the  first 
deals  with  industrial  unions  within  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  such  as  the  United 
Brewery  Workers,  United  Mine  Workers  and  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers;  the  second  discusses  radical  in- 
dustrial unions,  including  the  workers  of  all  industries, 
such  as  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  One  Big  Union;  and  the 
third  with  independent  industrial  unions,  such  as  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  Needle  Trade  Work- 
ers' Alliance,  United  Textile  Workers,  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers  and  numerous  small  unions. 


Many  matters  of  considerable  momentary  importance 
are  ably  discussed.  The  struggle  between  the  conserva- 
tive and  the  radical  elements  for  the  control  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  Mine  Workers;  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibition upon  the  United  Brewery  Workers;  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners;  the  unrelenting  non-co-operative  policy  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  and  the  educational  and  co-operative  program 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  are  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  present  industrial  crisis. 

In  the  conclusion,  the  author  touches  upon  the  psy- 
chological and  social  influence  of  industrial  unionism, 
particularly  the  effect  of  their  radical  philosophy  on  the 
expansion  of  craft  unionism.  The  main  tenet  of  indus- 
trial unionism  is  class  consciousness.  Is  the  latter  an 
unmitigated  evil?  Would  the  control  of  industry  by 
workers  be  more  efficient?  Why  is  the  general  attitude 
of  industrial  unions  toward  present  collective  agree- 
ments restrictive  ?  Are  industrial  unions  more  demo- 
cratic than  craft  unions?  Is  there  any  social  idealism 
connected  with  radical  industrial  unionism?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  the  author  discusses  at  the 
end  of  his  analysis,  leaving  final  judgment  with  the 
reader. 

For  the  industrial  executive  and  the  student  of  our 
industrial  relations  problems,  this  analysis  of  some  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  labor  movement 
to-day  should  be  of  considerable  value,  although  the 
antipathy  of  more  conservative  readers  may  be  aroused 
by  the  discussion  of  the  various  doctrines  of  radical 
unionism. 


Causes   and  Prevention  of  Accidents  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

In  a  400-page  volume,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  gathered  data  and  made  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  accidents  during  the  10  years, 
1910  to  1919,  in  the  iron  and  steel  plants  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  published  as  bulletin  No.  298. 
It  consists  very  largely  of  tabular  matter  grouped 
according  to  the  kind  of  plant  and  further  grouped 
under  several  combinations  according  to  the  character 
of  the  accident  cause,  the  character  of  the  damage  in- 
flicted, and  further  with  regard  to  the  severity  of  the 
accident — whether  fatal  or  causing  permanent  or 
temporary  disability.  In  the  latter  case,  the  average 
duration  of  the  disability  forms  another  classification. 

Blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  plants, 
foundries,  heavy  rolling  mills,  plate  mills,  tube  mills, 
sheet  mills,  fabricating,  electrical  and  mechanical  de- 
partments and  yards  form  the  diflTerent  classifications 
according  to  the  kind  of  plant,  to  which  should  be 
added  one  unclassified  heading.  The  accident  cause  is 
grouped  under  the  several  headings  of  machinery, 
steam  apparatus  and  power  vehicles,  hot  substances 
(including  both  molten  metals  and  other  materials)  fall 
of  the  worker,  falling  objects,  handling  tools  and  other 
objects   and  unclassified. 

Numerous  diagrams  illustrate  the  text  and  bring 
out  more  clearly  than  figures  the  subjects  of  accident 


frequency,  severity,  etc.  A  number  of  half-tone  illus- 
trations, showing  situations  under  which  accidents  occur 
and  safeguards  against  their  occurrence,  illustrate  the 
text. 


In  a  32-page  pamphlet,  "The  Finances  of  Disarma- 
ment," the  Mechanics  &  Metals  National  Bank,  New 
York,  traces  the  work  of  the  late  Washington  confer- 
ence on  the  limitation  of  armament  and  presents 
figures  to  show  the  ultimate  financial  saving  to  the 
principal  nations  involved.  For  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  these  savings,  based  on  prob- 
able naval  costs  in  1928,  are  placed  at  $270,000,000, 
$260,000,000  and  $250,000,000,  respectively,  per  year. 
Based  on  completion  in  1924  of  known  naval  programs, 
these  annual  savings  are  placed  at  $90,000,000  less,  for 
each  country,  than  for  1928.  Even  this,  however,  re- 
sults in  an  aggregate  saving,  for  the  three  powers,  of 
$510,000,000  annually. 


The  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  operating  its  third  20-ton  reverberatory  furnace  in 
a  newly  constructed  plant  unit,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  .30  additional  molders.  The  company's  pres- 
ent 60-ton  furnace  capacity  compares  with  38  tons  a 
year  ago.  The  plant  is  operating  five  days  a  week  and 
has  sufficient  business  on  its  books  to  continue  on  that 
basis  the  balance  of  1922  at  least. 
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FOREIGN  CONDITIONS 


Observations  of  W.  P.  Snyiler,  Jr.,  Uurinfi  Two 
Months  in  Europe 

Impressed  greatly  by  the  energy  and  application  of 
foreign  workmen,  W.  P.  Snyder,  Jr.,  president  She- 
nango  Furnace  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  two  months'  trip  to  Europe,  fears  that  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States  will  suffer,  unless 
American  workmen  develop  some  of  that  spirit  of  will- 
ingness to  work,  which  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  workmen  abroad.  This  becomes  essential  in  view 
of  the  recent  wage  increase  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, Mr.  Snyder  says,  for  not  only  did  he  find  foreign 
workmen  laboring  faithfully,  but  putting  in  long  hours 
and  in  most  countries  at  very  low  wages. 

In  France,  common  labor  was  being  paid  15  to  20 
francs  per  day,  equal,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  when 
Mr.  Snyder  was  in  that  country,  to  only  about  $1.50 
in  American  money  and  for  that  rate  the  men  were 
working  12  to  14  hours  daily.  In  the  war  ravished 
areas  in  that  country,  remarkable  industry  was  being 
shown  in  reconstructing  homes  and  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  work  to  Mr.  Snyder  was  the  use  of  steel  to 
support  the  exteriors  of  stone.  In  England,  wr.ge 
scales  are  more  comparable  to  those   in   this  country, 


but  employers  had  the  situation  well  in  hand  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  trouble. 

In  Germany,  however,  working  conditions  were  al- 
most chaotic,  due  chiefly  to  the  frequent  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  the  mark.  The  8-hour  day  is  generally 
established,  and  not  only  does  production  suffer  from 
that  fact,  but  also  because  of  the  frequent  interruptions 
occasioned  by  the  changing  value  of  the  money  unit 
of  the  country.  The  men  apparently  keep  well  informed 
on  the  mark  value  and  when  it  declines,  they  make  in- 
stant demands  for  increases.  One  day  the  rate  of  pay 
for  common  labor  in  such  establishments  as  Krupps 
was  35  marks  per  hour,  but  the  next  day  it  was  50 
marks  because  of  a  drop  in  the  exchange  value.  Marks 
sold  as  low  as  1400  for  $1  during  Mr.  Snyder's  visit, 
but  generally  are  rated  at  1000  to  the  $1.  At  the  latter 
rate,  German  laborers  are  receiving  the  equivalent  of 
5c.  per  hour  in  American  money,  or  40c.  per  day  of 
eight   hours. 

Mr.  Snyder  commented  upon  the  absence  of  new 
automobiles  in  either  England  or  on  the  continent,  say- 
ing that  most  of  the  cars  he  saw  were  models  of  five  to 
seven  years  ago.  So  many  American-made  trucks  re- 
mained overseas  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  that 
everywhere,  especially  in  France,  practically  no  other 
makes  are  seen.  These  trucks  were  disposed  of  at  very 
low  prices  and  much  below  what  foreign  trucks  could 
be  produced  for,  even  to-day. 


GERMAN  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


Production  Data  for  1920  and  1921 — Exports  and 
Imports  for  June,  This  Year 

Based  on  data  published  in  two  German  journals, 
the  National  Federation  of  (British)  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacturers  makes  public  the  German  pig  iron  and 
steel  production  for  1919  and  1920.  So  far  as  known 
this  is  the  first  information  regarding  the  activity 
within  German  industry  in  those  two  years.  Com- 
pared with  pre-war  years  the  data  are  as  follows  in 
gross  tons  per  month: 

Pig  Iron  Steel 

1012 1.279.200  1,339.600 

1913 1,373.000  1.445,000 

1920 464.000  552.000 

1921 508,000  725.000 

These  figures  do  not  include  Luxemburg. 

Data  have  also  recently  appeared  in  Stahl  und  Eisen 
covering  the  exports  and  imports  for  June,  which  were 
213,220  tons  and  215,022  tons  respectively.  Compared 
with  pre-war  data,  the  movement  this  year  and  in 
1920  and  1921  is  as  follows  in  tons  per  month: 

Rxports  Imports 

1912    4S2,400  27,300 

1913    516.900  25.000 

1920    143.600  26,200 

1921  (8  months) 203,600  

1922  (6   months) 205,700  151,800 

The  chief  items  in  German  exports  in  the  last  two 
months  of  this  year  (May  and  June),  have  been  rails, 
shapes  and  plates.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
have  been,  besides  Holland,  the  Argentine,  Sweden, 
Japan,  United  Kingdom,  British  India.  The  large  im- 
ports are  made  up  of  a  considerable  influx  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel. 


formation  as  obtains  elsewhere  with  regard  to  the 
heavier  sections. 

This  subject  has  become  one  of  increasing  impor- 
tance in  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  a  deepening 
realization  on  the  part  of  forward  looking  observers  of 
the  ultimate  and  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  most  available 
timber  supplies,  together  with  the  desirability  of  having 
a  building  material  of  greater  permanence  than  wood. 
A  paper  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
last  year  dealt  with  this  subject  in  some  detail.  An- 
other paper  heading  this  issue  of  The  Iron  Age 
covers  the  same  subject  from  a  somewhat  different 
angle.  Still  a  third  contribution  to  this  subject  ap- 
peared on  page  469  of  THE  Iron  Age  for  Aug.  24. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  handbook  permitting 
the  architect  and  engineer  to  specify  intelligently  the 
light  sections  required  for  buildings  of  different  char- 
acter and  with  differing  floor  loads  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  building  profession. 


National  Steel  Lumber  Sections 

In  a  little  cloth  bound  volume  measuring  4x6%  in. 
and  carrying  more  than  180  pages,  the  National  Pressed 
Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  put  out  a  handbook  of 
steel  lumber  of  the  same  general  scope  as  the  familiar 
handbooks  of  structural  steel  sections  issued  by  the 
various  manufacturers  of  those  sections.  The  book  is 
full  of  information  regarding  the  use  of  the  light  sec- 
tions covered  under  the  general  heading  of  steel  lumber, 
as  used  both  separately  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
heavier  rolled  steel  shapes  long  familiar  in  building 
construction.  Numerous  diag^rams  show  the  method  of 
handling  the  steel  lumber,  while  tables  of  strength, 
safe  loads,  deflection,  etc.,  give  the  same  sort  of  in- 


Formal  Report  to  Senate  on  Proposed  Steel 
Merger 

Washington,  Sept.  12.^ — Acting  Chairman  Victor 
Murdock  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  last  Thurs- 
day made  a  formal  report  to  the  Senate,  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  Senator  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  ad- 
vising that  the  commission  had  issued  a  complaint 
against  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  proposed  merger.  The  report  carries 
the  usual  statement  that  the  complaint  is  merely  the 
institution  of  formal  proceedings  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  merger.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  conclusion  of  testi- 
mony and  after  argument,  the  commission  will  deter- 
mine the  facts  and  apply  the  law  thereto. 

"And  only  if  such  a  conclusion  is  justified  by  the 
facts  will  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  proposed 
merger  be  issued,"  says  the  report.  "Otherwise  the 
complaint  will  be  dismissed.  In  other  words,  in  the 
issue  of  the  complaint  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
expresses  no  final  judgment  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
proposed  merger.  If  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  proposed  merger  is  issued,  it  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  review  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals." 


The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Co.  has  announced  that  it  will 
resume  operations  at  its  iron  and  chemical  plant  at 
Gladstone,  Mich.,  on  full  production  by  Oct.  15.  With 
this  stack  in  blast  all  charcoal  furnaces  in  Michigan 
are  again  in  production,  a  condition  that  has  not  ob- 
tained since  1920. 
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FURTHER  PRICE  ADVANCES 

Some  Milling  Machine  Manufacturers  Raise 
Quotations  10  to  12^4  Per  Cent 


Not   a  Large  Volume  of  Business  Is  Being  Done, 
But  Considerable  Is  on  the  Point  of  Closing 

The  practical  certainty  that  machine-tool  prices 
will  be  generally  advanced,  coupled  with  announcements 
of  price  advances  already  made,  is  responsible  largely 
for  the  volume  of  tool  business  now  being  placed,  which, 
though  not  large,  continues  to  show  an  improvement 
over  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

At  least  two  or  three  of  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  milling  machines  have  sent  out  notices  of  price  ad- 
vances averaging  10  to  12%  per  cent.  A  manufacturer 
of  screw  machines  has  adjusted  prices  slightly  upward. 
One  line  of  shapers  has  been  advanced  20  per  cent  and 
a  line  of  boring  machines  10  per  cent. 

Considerable  business  is  at  the  point  of  closing,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  a  marked  turn  for  the  better  has 


come  yet.  Much  is  expected  from  the  railroads,  but 
such  business  is  materializing  very  slowly.  The  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  will  buy  against  its  recent 
lists  soon  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has 
shown  renewed  interest  in  some  items  on  a  list  it  put 
out  months  ago.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc;  has 
purchased  two  milling  machines  and  still  has  one  or  two 
machines  to  buy.  There  have  been  other  purchases  of 
individual  machines  by  other  roads,  including  a  90-in. 
driving  wheel  lathe  by  the  Boston  &  Albany. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
practically  completed  buying  for  its  No.  2  plant,  but 
has  begun  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  No.  1  plant. 
The  International  Harvester  Co.  continues  to  place 
orders  for  its  tractor  plant  in  Chicago.  The  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Co.  has  bought  about  $7,000  worth  of 
tools  for  its  plant  at  Buffington,  Ind.  A  new  Cleveland 
plant  has  acquired  11  manufacturing  lathes. 

Steel  mill  equipment  is  being  purchased  by  the  Otis 
Steel  Co.  for  additions  to  its  works  at  Cleveland  and 
the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  is  about  to 
buy  for  sheet  mills  at  Granite  City,  111.  The  Weirton 
Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  has  bought  rolling  mill 
equipment. 


New  York 
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New  York,  Sept.  11. 
UTING  in  this  district  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  single  tool  purchases.  Some  lists  from 
railroads,  which  buy  here,  are  anticipated,  in  view 
of  the  activity  in  railroad  buying  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Used  tool  dealers  continue  to  report 
business  good,  but  many  of  the  sales  are  not  in  this 
territory.  One  used  tool  dealer  in  New  York  re- 
ports sold  the  past  week  a  4S-in.  and  a  60-in.  lathe 
and  two  grinders.  The  two  grinders  were  the  only 
part  of  these  sales  purchased  here,  the  two  lathes 
being  for  shipment  to  the  Middle  West.  Within 
the  next  10  days  or  two  weeks  an  advance  in  price 
is  expected  on  milling  machines.  Railroads  which 
have  recently  purchased  tools  outside  of  New  York 
include  the  Union  Pacific,  one  radial  drill,  two 
wheel  presses,  one  42-in.  lathe  and  one  boring  mill; 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  one  driving  wheel  lathe; 
Oregon  &  Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co., 
one  side  head  milling  machine  and  one  30-in. 
planer;  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  City  Railroad, 
two  wheel  presses,  one  radial  drill  and  one  car 
wheel  drill.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  will  close 
on  a  list  of  between  10  and  12  tools.  The  General 
Electric  Co.   still  has  some  tools  pending. 

Extreme  dullness  has  characterized  the  crane  market  here 
in  the  past  week.  The  only  new  inquiry  of  size  that  has 
appeared  is  a  preliminary  request  for  prices  on  furnishing 
two  150-ton  overhead  traveling  cranes,  issued  by  Thomas  E. 
Murray,  55  Duane  Street.  New  York,  for  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Specifications  on  the  60-ton,  71-tt. 
span.  4-motor  electric  traveling  crane  for  the  Phoenix  Utility 
Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  have  been  devised.  The  tender 
of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  Wilmington,  Del., 
bids  on  which  were  opened  Sept.  S,  resulted  in  a  low  bid  of 
$61,000  submitted  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  for 
furnishing  the  three  20-ton  locomotive  cranes  and  two 
2i2-ton  portal  cranes.  The  Orten  &  Steinbrenner  Co.  was 
the  low  bidder  on  the  three  locomotive  cranes,  but  did  not 
quote    on    furnishing   the    two  portal    cranes.      Other   bidders 


were  the  Browning  Co.,  Heyl  &  Patterson,  Dravo  Contracting 
Co.,  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  and  the  Lakeside  Bridge 
&  Steel  Co.  Bids  are  being  received  by  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  until  Sept.  16  from  dealers  in  used  equipment. 

Among  recent  sales  are: 

Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  a  7%-ton,  22-ft. 
6-in  span  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Superior-Portland  Cement  Co.,  Concrete,  Wash.,  a  3-cu. 
yd.,  62-ft.  10-in.  span  grab  bucket  crane  from  the  Shepard 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York,  eight  2-ton  and 
3-ton  electric  hoists  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co. 

Navy  Department,  Hawaii,  three' 1-ton  and  2-ton  capacity 
cranes,  one  electric,  one  motor-driven  and  one  hand  power, 
from  the  New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

New  Britain  Waterworks,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  a  5-ton, 
33-ft.  span  hand  power  crane  from  the  New  Jersey  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  a  20-ton,  hand 
power  crane  from  an  unnamed  builder. 

P.  C.  Weil  &  Son,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  10-ton,  40-ft.  span, 
double  I  beam  hand  power  crane  from  the  Roeper  Crane  & 
Hoist  Works. 

Chester  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  a,  2-ton,  45-ft.  10-in. 
electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist 
Works. 

The  U.  S.  Sales  Co.,  manufacturers'  representative,  120 
Liberty  Street,  New  York,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  rolling  machinery,  oil  burning  furnaces  and 
other  equipment  necessary  for  rolling  angles,  flats  and  other 
bars  from  old  rails. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co..  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  has  purchased  17  acres  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  as  a  site  for  new  works.  Officials  of  the  company  have 
organized  the  Ramapo-Ajax  Corporation  to  acquire  the 
plants  of  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn  and  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  and  the  Ajax  Forge 
Co..  with  plants  at  Chicago  and  Superior,  Wis.  The  works 
will  be  continued  in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
track  material,    and   improvements   will  be   made.      To   carry 
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out    the    acquisition    a   bond    issue    of    12,250.000   of   the    sub- 
sidiry  organization  is  being  sold. 

Tlie  Staten  Island  Marble  &  Tile  Works,  West  New  Brigh- 
ton, S.  I.,  has  acquired  property,  100  x  140  ft,  on  Richmond 
Terrace,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Baltic  Ice  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  91  Columbia  Street.  Brook- 
lyn, has  plans  ncaring  completion  for  remodeling  the  one- 
story  building,  100  x  200  ft.,  recently  acquired,  for  a  new  ice- 
manufacturing  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000.  A 
list  of  equipment  will  be  arranged  at  an  early  date.  Max 
Hirsch,  26  Court  Street,  is  architect.  Jacob  Swartz  is  pres- 
ident. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
acquired  a  six-story  factory  at  118-24  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn, 
on  site  100  x  125  ft.,  adjoining  its  present  plant,  and  will 
equip  the  building  for  extensions. 

The  Imperial  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  511  Flushing  Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  plans  the  installation  of  equir.ment  for  the  produc- 
tion of  small  U-shaped  channels  and  affiliated  specialties. 

In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Tool  &  Die  Forks,  185  Twenty-second  Street,  Brooklyn,  by 
the  Prima  Radio  Corporation,  the  merged  organization  will 
manufacture  a  line  of  animated  toys  at  the  Brooklyn  works. 
The  wireless  equipment  branch  will  provide  an  average 
production  of  2000  radio  tube  sets  and  3000  crystal  sets, 
monthly.     William  Schilling  is  president. 

Simon  Bruner.  64  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  manufacturing 
jeweler,  has  leased  a  floor  in  the  building  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  Furteenth  Street,  totaling 
about  10.000  sq.  ft.,  for  the  establishment  of  new  works. 

John  Stahl  &  Son,  4761  White  Plains  Avenue,  New  York, 
will  soon  take  bids  for  a  four-story  addition  to  their  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$60,000. 

The  Superintendent  of  Light  Houses.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
will  take  bids  until  Sept.  18  for  six  fuel  oil  and  14  illuminating 
oil  tanks,  as  set  forth  in  proposal  13215. 

The  Alpha  Electric  Co.,  151  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New 
York,  has  leased  the  building  at  396-402  Eleventh  Avenue, 
totaling  about  50,000  sq.  ft.,  for  a  new  works  and  distributing 
plant. 

The  Leonard  Oil  Development  Co.,  care  of  R.  H.  Weather- 
head,  Jr.,  syndicate  manager,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
disposing  of  a  stock  issue  of  $1,400,000.  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  installation  of  machinery  and  development  of 
company  properties  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  including 
drilling  equipment,  pumping  machinery,  etc.  John  W. 
Leonard.  Washington,  Pa.,  is  president. 

The  board  of  directors.  Masonic  Home,  Utica,  N.  Y..  will 
build  a  new  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant,  with  ware- 
house, to  cost  about  $100,000.  including  equipment.  H.  P. 
Knowles,  21  West  Forty-ninth  Street.  New  York,  is  architect. 
I^eon  Nadel.  New  York,  has  leased  the  building  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Whitlock  and  Bryant  Avenues,  on  site 
140  x  150  ft.,  for  an  automobile  service  and  repair  works. 

The  Department  of  Police,  240  Center  Street,  New  York, 
will  build  a  two-story  garage,  with  machine  shop  and  repair 
department,  at  Richmond  Terrace  and  Wall  Street,  St. 
George,  S.   I. 

The  Wire  Wheel  Repair  Co.,  148  West  Fifty-fifth  Street. 
New  York,  has  leased  the  two-story  building  at  137  West 
Fifty-sixth  Street  for  a  new  plant.  The  structure  will  be 
remodeled. 

The  Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co.,  338  Berry  Street. 
Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  thermometers,  engineering  spe- 
cialties, etc..  has  been  consolidated  with  the  American  Steam 
Gage  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co..  208  Camden  Street,  Boston,  manu- 
facturer of  a  similar  line  of  products.  Both  plants  will  be 
continued  In  operation. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  will  convert  its  electric  generating 
plant  at  Y'onkers.  N.  Y..  for  oil-burning  Instead  of  coal. 
Plans  for  the  new  installation  are  being  completed. 

Otflcials  of  the  Sinclair  Consolfdated  Oil  Corporation,  45 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  have  organized  the  Mammoth  Oil 
Co..  under  Delaware  laws,  with  capital  of  $200,500,000,  as  a 
subsidiary  organization.  The  new  company  will  operate 
properties,  refineries,  etc.,  in  the  Teapot  Dome  fields,  Wyom- 
ing. 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  117  Westside  Avenue.  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  power  plant  specialties,  piping,  etc.. 
has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  to  cost  about  $150,000, 
Including  equipment. 

The  B.  C.  Tilllngehast  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Stockton,  N.  J., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  has  acquired 
the  plant  of  the  Stockton  Rubber  Co.  from  the  receiver.  The 
mill  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a  year  and  will  be 
remodeled  and  Improved:  new  machinery  to  cost  about 
$30,000    will   be    Installed.      It    is   expected   to   have    the    plant 


ready  for  operation  late  in  October.  William  J.  McLaughlin 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  Dominick  Price, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Hackensack  Improvement  Commission,  Hackensack, 
N.  .?.,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  25  for  pumping  equip- 
ment, motors  and  switchboards,  to  be  installed  in  the  munici- 
pal sewage  plant  now  in  course  of  construction.  Lemuel 
Lozier,  room  3,  Bank  Building,  Main  and  Mercer  Streets,  is 
engineer. 

Fernando  C.  Mesa,  Newark,  operating  an  ammunition 
plant  on  Chancellor  Avenue,  Irvington  district;  R.  D.  Mesa 
and  Hugo  F.  Bente  have  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Lamp  W^orks,  SO  Bergenline  Avenue.  Union.  N.  J., 
from  Isadore  Haber,  receiver.  The  new  owners  will  reor- 
ganize the  company  and  operate  the  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  incandescent  electric  lamps. 

The  Pennsylvania-  Jersey  Power  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Delaware 
River.  The  company  is  headed  by  Alfred  B.  Nelson.  Charles 
W.  Alpaugh  and  H.  Otto  Wittptnn.  and  represented  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Rugge.  75  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City. 

The  J.  W.  Murray  Mfg.  Co..  1975  Clay  Street.  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies  and  fenders,  has  leased 
a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  for  a  branch  plant.  The  works  will  be  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  bodies  and  fenders  for  the  Star  automobile 
and  other  Durant  cais.  Equipment  will  be  installed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  of  about  500  men. 

The  Department  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements,  City 
Hall,  Newark,  Thomas  L.  Raymond,  director,  will  receive 
bids  until  Sept.  21  for  a  quantity  of  castings  for  Watson 
wagons  used  by  the  departinent. 

Charles  H.  Bennett,  39  Saybrook  Place,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works,  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Guilbcrt  &  Betelle, 
546  Broad  Street,  are  architects. 

The  Newark  Automobile  Corporation,  436  Clinton  Avenue, 
Newark,  will  erect  a  new  two-story  building  at  Clinton 
Place  and  Quitman  Street,  to  include  service  and  repair  de- 
partments, estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
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Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  11. 
■  ACHINE  tool  sales  have  been  comparatively 
light  the  past  week,  although  considerable 
business  is  at  the  point  of  closing.  General  machine 
shops  are  taking  little  interest  in  the  market,  but 
further  orders  are  expected  from  the  railroads  and 
some  of  the  larger  industries.  The  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  will  buy  against  its  machine  tool 
lists  soon.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has 
purchased  two  milling  machines  against  its  old 
inquiry  and  still  has  one  or  two  additional  tools 
to  purchase.  The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  practically  completed  buying  for 
its  No.  2  plant,  but  has  commenced  the  construction 
of  an  addition  to  its  No.  1  plant.  This  increased 
capacity  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bodies 
and  springs,  and  considerable  equipment  is  to  be 
bought.  The  Nash  Motor  Co.  will  duplicate  some 
of  its  machine  tool  equipment  at  its  Milwaukee 
plant,  but  has  not  yet  done  any  buying.  The 
International  Harvester  Co.  continues  to  place 
orders  for  its  local  tractor  plant,  although  some 
call  for  special  purpose  machines,  a  local  tool  manu- 
racturer  having  been  awarded  an  order  for  several 
special  boring  machines.  The  company  looks  for- 
ward to  good  business  in  1923  and  is  expected  '.o 
purchase  considerably  more  machine  tool  equip- 
ment. The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co..  Buf- 
fington.  Ind.,  has  finally  purchased  a  few  machines, 
involving  about  $7,000.  which  were  listed  in  an  In- 
quiry issued  last  spring.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Is  also  displaying  an  interest  in  a  few 
items  on  a  list  which  it  put  out  months  ago. 

Further  price  advances  are  reported.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Milling  Machine  Co.  has  readjusted  its 
prices,  effective  Sept.  15,  advances  ranging  from 
10  per  cent  up.  The  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.  will 
advance  prices  about  20  per  cent,  effective  Oct.  1. 
The  Universal  Boring  Machine  Co..  Hudson.  Mass.. 
has  raised  prices  on  horizontal  boring  mills  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent. 
The  remaining  electric  traveling  cranes  on  the  Burlington 
inquiry  have  not  yet  been  purchased.    The  Chicago  &  North- 
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Wistorn  has  ordered  a  IVj-yd.  bu.Uet  coal  handling  gantry 
ciane.  60  ft.  between  lees,  from  the  Milwaukee  Electa-ic  Crane 
&  Mfg.  Co.  The  eranc  will  be  leased  to  the  Armour  Grain 
Co.  for  use  at  the  large  grain  elevator  at  South  Chicago. 

Stephen  &  Wolff.  Inc..  Buchanan  &  L,oomis  Streets,  Rock- 
ford,  III.,  recently  Incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
has  taken  over  the  former  business  of  Stephen  &  Wolff 
and  is  leasing  a  small  foundry  at  this  location  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dental  flasks,  articulators,  bolts  for  dental  flasks, 
and  a  general  line  of  bronze,  brass,  aluminum  and  white 
metal  castings.  The  company  expects  to  purchase  an  engine 
lathe  and  several  milling  machines  and  turret   lathes. 

The  Electric  Fireplace  Mfg.  Co.,  3930  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock,  has 
based  a  plant  at  the  address  given  for  the  manufacture  of 
electric  fireplaces.  No  additional  manufacturing  equipment 
will  be  purchased  for  a  time.  The  offlcers  include  Daniel  L,. 
Carlin,   Daniel  N.  Meany  and  J.   T.  McDermott. 

The  Imperial  Clock  Co..  Collinsville,  111.,  recently  incorpo- 
rated with  $2S.000  capit.ll  stock,  has  leased  a  plant  at  the 
corner  of  Main  Street  and  Morrison  Avenue,  containing  about 
4000  ft.  of  floor  space.  Self-winding  weight-driven  clocks 
will  be  manufactured.  The  company  will  use  about  three 
multiple-spindle  high-speed  drill  presses,  tliree  precision 
lathes  to  cost  about  $2,000  each,  gear  cutters,  milling 
machines,  screw  machines,  saws,  grinders,  punch  presses 
and  woodworking  machines.  The  officers  are  J.  W.  Wick, 
president,  who  is  also  president  of  Wick  Pipe  Organ  Fac- 
tory. Highland.  111.;  R.  G.  Kneedler.  vice-president,  and 
Arno  Fowler,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  is  also  superin- 
tendent in  active  charge  of  the  management  of  the  business. 
The  Mid-West  Boat  &  Barge  Co.,  Inc.,  Grafton.  III. 
recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  will  manu- 
facture boats,  barges,  tanks,  bridges,  boat  equipment  and 
supplies,  structural  steel  of  all  kinds,  sheet  metal  work, 
life  boats,  work  boats  and  life  rafts.  A  plant  containing 
25,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  has  been  leased  at  Water  Front 
and  Oak  Streets.  Equipment  has  been  purchased.  Officers 
are  Albert  A.  Coyle,  president;  John  F.  Erdelen.  vice-presi- 
dent; Samuel  Edwards,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Maurice 
Killeen,   manager. 

The  Acme  Tool  Co..  West  .\llis.  Wis.,  recently  incorpo- 
rated, has  leased  buildings  at  4S7-495  Fifty-sixth  Avenue, 
West  AUis,  Wis.,  and  will  manufacture  a  full  line  of  mason's, 
carpenter's  and  cement  finisher's  tools.  The  plant  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  time  being.  Officers  are  J.  F.  Schnaufer, 
president;  P.  H.  Mayes,  vice-president  and  George  Hoffmann, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Holmes  Projector  Co.,  recently  incorporated  with 
$30,000  capital  stock,  has  leased  a  plant  at  432  West  Superior 
Street.  Chicago,  and  will  manufacture  a  motion  picture 
machine.  Equipment  has  been  purchased.  Officers  are  C.  J. 
Holmes,  president;  A.  B.  Gould,  vice-president,  and  C.  M. 
Swan,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Snow  Brothers,  automobile  dealers.  1011  South  Boulevard. 
Oak  Park.  111.,  have  let  contract  for  a  one-story  service 
station  and  garage,  66  x  165  ft.,  to  cost  $50,000. 

Luther  Brothers.  3523  North  Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago,  are 
asking  bids  through  an  architect  on  a  one-story  garage.  100 
X  150  ft.,   to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Bates  Water  Bag  Co.,  7310  South  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  will  build  a  two-story  factory.  100  x  120  ft.,  at  8232-40 
South  Chicago  Avenue,  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Florence  Art  Co.,  671  West  Ohio  Street.  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  lamp  standards,  book  ends,  and  candle 
sticks,  from  composition  material,  is  receiving  bids  through 
Michin,  Spitz  &  Co.,  19  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  on  a  four- 
story  factorj',  50  x  lOS  ft.,  in  North  California  Avenue  and 
Stave  Street,  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  General  Porcelain  Enameling  Co.,  4554  West  Congress 
Street.  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  factory,  125 
X  170  ft.,  at  4101-29  Parker  Avenue,  to  cost  $48,000. 

The  Western  Electric  Co..  Hawthorne,  111.,  will  commence 
work  Sept.  15  on  a  one-story  building.  175  x  556  ft.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  rods  and  wire.  The  structure  will  cost 
$1,000,000. 

The  Reynolds  Wire  Co.,  Di.xon.  III.,  is  completing  plans  for 
a  new  four-story  factory.  150  x  150  ft.,  and  will  take  bids 
at  once.  The  W.  W.  Beach  Co.,  Warnock  Building,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  is  engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Loveland,  Colo.,  is  planning  for 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the  Big 
Thompson  River.  Loveland  Canyon,  estimated  to  cost  close 
to   $400,000,   including  equipment.     L.   C.   Osborn   is  engineer. 

George  McArthur  &  Sons,  Baraboo.  Wis.,  operating  the 
Baraboo  Towel  Mills,  are  having  plans  completed  for  a  new 
hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Baraboo  River.  The  intiial 
unit  will  cost  about   $30,000. 

The    Perfection    Radio    Laboratories    Co.,    525    Kenilworth 


Court.  Clinton.  Iowa,  manufacturer  of  wireless  equipment, 
has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two-story 
factory.  100  x  300  ft.,  to  cost  $100,000.  including  machinery. 
Barger  &  Musse.  1010  South  Fourth  Street,  are  engineers. 

A.  R.  Jensen,  Albert  Lea.  Minn.,  is  arranging  a  list  of 
equipment  for  Installation  in  a  local  automobile  service  and 
repair  works. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  is  arranging 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  aircraft  plant  at  Broadview.  111., 
for  the  Chicago  mail  service.  It  will  comprise  an  assembling 
plant,  40  X  100  ft.;  aircraft  factory,  two  stories,  100  x  140  ft., 
with  machine  shop,  wood-working  and  other  departments, 
and  general  warehouse.  A  power  house  will  be  equipped  and 
two  hangars,  each  100  x  100  ft.,  constructed.  The  general 
superintendent,  room  320,  Post  Office  Building,  Washington, 
is  in  charge. 

The  Herrick  Refrigerator  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  ac- 
quired a  site  for  a  two-story  addition,  42  x  80  ft.,  with  one- 
story  structure  adjoining,  32  x  50  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$30,000. 

The  Waukegan  Generating  Co.,  Waukegan,  111.,  has  plans 
nearing  completion  tor  a  new  steam-operated  electric  power 
house  on  Dewey  Street,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $600,- 
000.  The  initial  unit  will  have  a  capacity  of  25,000  kw. 
Sargent  &  Lundy,  72  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  are 
mechanical   engineers. 

The  board  of  directors.  North  Shore  Sanitary  District  of 
Lake  County,  295  Anderson  Building,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Sept.  28  for  pumping  machinery,  motors, 
tanks,  filters  and  other  equipment  in  connection  with  the 
two  new  sewage  treatment  plants  to  be  constructed.  Pearse. 
Greeley  &  Hansen,  39  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  are  con- 
sulting engineers. 

The  State  Highway  and  other  departments,  Pierre,  S.  D., 
A.  C.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  State,  have  commissioned  J.  C. 
Buckbee  &  Co..  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  engi- 
neers, to  prepare  plans  for  the  proposed  State-owned  cement 
manufacturing  works  at  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $2,000,000,  including  machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Lake  City,  Iowa,  for  which  bonds  for 
$100,000  will  be  voted  at  a  special  election,  Sept.  15.  William 
Gordon,  Hubbell  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Is  architect. 


Philadelphia 

PHII.ADELPHIA,    Sept.     11. 

A  FIVE-STORY  factory.  75  x  160  ft.,  to  be  erected  by 
Joseph  J.  Greenberg,  Morris  Building,  at  Broad  and 
Thompson  Streets,  has  been  leased  by  the  Nash  Automobile 
Co..  Philadelphia,  for  local  headquarters,  with  service,  re- 
pair and  parts  departments.  Bids  for  construction  will  be 
asked  at  once. 

The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  motor 
trucks,  is  disposing  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $1,000,000. 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  ad- 
ditional  working  capital. 

The  L.  H.  Gilmer  Co.,  Cottman  and  Keystone  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  belting,  etc..  has  plans  under 
way  for  an  addition.  A  power  house  will  also  be  built. 
Norman  Hulme,  1524  Chestnut  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Department  of  Supplies,  Board  of  Education,  Nine- 
teenth and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  is  planning  to 
purchase  lathes,  drill  press,  jaw  chucks,  etc.,  for  the  vo- 
cational  department  at  one  of  the  city  schools. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station. 
Philadelph;a.  is  taking  bids  until  Sept.  14  for  new  repair 
shops  at  Enola.  Pa.,  for  steel  freight  w-ork.  A.  C.  Shand  is 
chief   engineer. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Supplies.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  26  for  200  storage 
batteries  for  the  Philadelphia  Navj'  Yard. 

Alfred  Box  &  Co..  813  North  Front  Street.  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  hoisting  machinery  and  parts,  cranes,  etc., 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  John  N.  Gill  Construction  Co., 
Otis  Building,  for  a  new  building  at  Janney  and  Ontario 
Streets. 

The  Trenton  Patent  M:fg.  Co.,  219  Park  Street,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  metal  products,  has  plans  for  a  new 
factory  at  East  Trenton,  where  a  site  has  been  acquired,  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  special  cylinder  grinding  machine,  new- 
type  piston  rings,  and  kindred  specialties.  The  company 
has  arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $200,000  to 
$500,000.     W.  H.  Jaeger  is  president  and  treasurer. 

The  Magnetic  Pigment  Co.,  Cass  Street.  Trenton.  N.  J.. 
has  filed  plans  for  an  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturer   of    corrugated    paper    products,    will    build    a    one- 
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story  addition.  60  x  HO  ft.,  to  be  equipped  for  tiping.  slitting 
and  other  operations.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  Hummel  Electric  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Conshohocken 
Electric  Steel  Foundry,  which  it  will  continue  as  a  branch 
works.  Improvements  are  planned.  The  two  organizations 
win   be   consolidated. 

Samuel  H.  Bell,  Reading,  Pa.,  l3  negotiating  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  plant  to  manufacture  inner  tubes  and  other 
rubber  specialties. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  constructed  by  the  Gilbert 
Wall  Pajper  Co.,  72S  Linden  Avenue,  York.  Pa.,  in  connection 
with  its  new  plant.  J.  A.  Dempwolf,  Casset  Building,  is 
architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Dallas,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $150,000.  The  Board  of  Education  will  select  an 
architect  to  prepare  plans  at  an  early  date. 

The  Board  of  Cumberland  County  Commissioners,  32  West 
High  Street,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  central 
power  hduse  and  heating  plant  for  the  County  institutions. 
Frank  G.  Fahnestock.  Jr.,  Patriot  BIdg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
is  architect. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  two  new 
Junior  high  schools  to  be  erected  at  Lanoaster,  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $450,000.  each,  for  which  bonds  have 
been  voted.  The  Board  of  Education  will  complete  plans  and 
commence  work  at  an  early  date. 

C.  K.  Stadler,  Seranton,  Pa.,  head  of  the  C.  K.  Stadler 
Co..  recently  organized,  has  acquired  a  site  for  a  factory 
to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  products.  Plans  will  be  pre- 
pared at  an  early   date. 

The  Holmes  Garage  Co.,  West  Fairview,  Pa.,  is  planning 
to  rebuild  its  service  and  repair  works  recently  destroyed  by 
(ire.     The  loss  included  tools  and  equipment. 

The  Lowhill  Power  &  Light  Co..  Lowhill,  Pa.,  is  being 
organized  by  C.  M.  Walters.  L.  K.  Bingiaman  and  P.  B. 
Saw>er,  all  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  build  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant  and  system  in  Lowhill  Township.  The  same 
interests  are  also  organizing  the  Heidelberg  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  to  OTierate  a  plant  and  system  in  Heidelberg  Township. 
The  companies  are  represented  by  Thomas  J.  Perkins,  Allen- 
town. 

The  Standard  Provision  Co.,  212  North  Front  Street. 
Phil.adelphia,  will  install  an  ice  and  refrigerating  plant  in 
its  three-story  j>acking  house,  70  x  160  ft.,  at  Willow  and 
Callowhill  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $l.'i0.000.  Conveying 
and  other  mechanical  apparatus  will  be  installed. 

Gaul.  Derr  &  Shearer.  212  North  Broad  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, will  build  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
works.  56  x  105  ft.,  at  Fairmount  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street. 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Durham  Brothers,  1609  Sansom 
Street,   are  architects. 

The  Phoenix  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadeliphia,  with  plant  at  Nazareth.  Pa.,  will 
build  a  power  house,  machine  shop  and  other  buildings  in 
connection  with  its  new  plant  at  North  Birmingham.  Ala.. 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  Lindley  C.  Morton 
is  president,  and  R.  S.  Scott,  consulting  engineer. 


Buffalo 

BUFF,\LO,    Sept.     11. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  to  John  A.  Zoll,  398  Bird 
Avenue,  by  the  Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  270  North 
Division   Street,   Buffalo,   for  a  one  story  addition.   30  x  80   ft. 

The  General  Metalsmiths,  Inc.,  313  Prendergast  Avenue, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  architectural  and  other 
bronze,  copper  and  metal  products,  has  awarded  contract  to 
Chapman  &  Graham.  132  Blackstone  Avenue,  for  a  new  one- 
story  plant,  60x250  ft.,  to  cost  about  $140,000,  including 
equipment.     B.  C.  Davis  is  general  manager. 

T.  W.  Warner,  vice-president  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  1819 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  acquired  at  a  public  sale  the 
plant  of  the  New  Process  Gear  Corporation.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  a  subsidiarj-  of  the  Willys  Corporation,  for  $1,904,- 
000.  The  purchase,  it  is  said,  has  been  made  for  individual 
account.  The  plant  will  be  continued  in  operation  and  tenta- 
tive plans  are  under  consideration  for  enlargements. 

Klepfer  Brothers,  1029  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  are  taking 
bids  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building, 
235  X  570  ft.    Albert  H.  Hopkins,  447  Main  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  manufacturer 
of  abrasive  products,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Turner 
Construction  Co..  242  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  for  an 
addition,  50  x  CO  ft. 

The  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.. 
operating  on  Goose  Island,  is  planning  for   the  construction 


of  a  new  water  power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  Maurice 
W.   Simon  is  president.. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  two  high 
schools  to  be  erected  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  to  be  known  as 
the  North  and  South  Junior  high  schools,  each  two  stoKes 
and  basement.  150  x  190  ft.,  and  150  x  185  ft.,  respectively,  for 
which  bids  on  a  general  contract  will  be  asked  at  once.  The 
schools  will  cost  $375,000,  and  $335,000.  respectively.  Guil- 
bert&Betelle.  546  Broad  Street.  Newark.  N.  J.,  are  architects. 
The  Syracuse  Intercepting  Sewer  Board,  room  104,  City 
Hall,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  10  for 
equipment  for  the  pumping  station  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, including  four  24  in.  centrifugal  pumps, .  direct- 
connected  to  75-hp.  variable  speed  motors ;  priming  pumps 
and  sump  pumps;  10-kw.  motor  generator  sets;  switchboard 
and  control  mechanisms,  hydraulically  operated  sluice  grate 
valve,  and  three  electrically  operated  sluice  gate  valves ;  one 
T^4-ton.  hand-operated,  traveling  crane;  tramrail,  with  elec- 
trically operated  hoist  and  H-cu.  yd.  capacity  clam  shell 
bucket,  piping,  wiring,  etc.  Harry  J.  Hamlin  is  secretary. 
The  Board  of  Education,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging  a 
list  of  metal-working  and  other  equipment  for  installation 
in  the  vocational  shop  at  the  Chestnut  Street  school. 

J.  B.  White,  Bemus  Point.  N.  Y..  has  plans  in  preparation 
for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works.  John- 
son &  Ford,  Fenton  Building,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Globe  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  101  Greenway 
Avenue.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  be  used  for  the  most  part  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil-operated  engines  and  parts.  H.  E.  Elmer  is  treasurer 
and  general   manager. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
has  plans  neai  ing  con»pletion  for  the  installation  of  three 
lift  pumping  stations,  with  electrically  operated  machinery, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

Christian  Schlicker.  12  Bloomingdale  Street,  Rochester. 
N.  Y..  is  planning  to  purchase  precision  and  other  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  for  which  bonds 
tor  $262,000  have  been  voted. 


New  England 

Boston,  Sept.  12. 
TTTITH  the  month  almost  half  over,  September 
VV  promises  to  be  an  unprofitable  period  for 
machine  tool  dealers  in  this  section.  The  only  sale 
of  importance  reported  the  past  week  was  a  90-in. 
driving  wheel  lathe  purchased  tiy  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad  for  its  Springfield  shop.  Sales  of 
individual  tools  of  much  less  value  are  noted,  but 
the  aggregate  is  not  more  than  a  dozen.  Garages 
predominate  among  the  purchasers  of  used  equip- 
ment. Iteports  from  machine  tool  builders  are 
more  encouraging  than  from  dealers.  I*rices  on 
new  machine  tools  hold  firm.  The  cost  of  castings, 
labor,  etc.,  has  reached  a  point  where  production 
and  selling  prices  are  close.  It  is  difficult  to  size 
up  used  tool  prices  because  of  the  inactivity  in  the 
market. 

Small  tools  continue  to  move  fairly  well,  but  not 
as  freely  as  last  month.  'Prices  are  steadily  main- 
tained. Manufacturers  of  tiles  have  advanced  prices 
10  per  cent. 

Bids  have  closed  on  a  proposed  plant,  three  stories.  60  x 
240  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  by  the  Hartley 
Clock  Co.,   68  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

The  H.  &  B.  American  Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  100  x  280  ft.,  to 
its  Attleboro  plant. 

J.  E.  Conant  &  Co..  Lowell.  Mass.,  auctioneers,  report  that 
approximately  $236,000  in  real  estate,  machinery  and  me- 
chanical equipment  was  disposed  of  at  the  recent  sale  of  the 
Morris  Metal   Products  Co.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,   plant. 

Some  New  England  builders  of  wood-working  machinery 
are  bus.v  and  instances  are  noted  where  work  has  been  given 
to  outside  firms  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  orders.  Trade 
schools  and  foundries  are  among  the  largest  buyers  of  such 
equipment.  The  Board  of  Education,  Westfield.  Mass.,  has 
taken  bids  for  a  considerable  amount  of  wood-working  and 
pattern  making  equipment  for  a  trade  school. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  it  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
leased  10.000  sq.  ft.  of  space  in  the  factory  of  the  Bridgeport 
Engineering  Co..  Seymour  Street.  Stratford,  for  the  establ'sh- 
ment  of  a   service  and  repair  plant  for  the  Naugutuck  Valley 
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district.  L.  D.  Canfleld.  district  sales  manager  In  chargo  of 
(tie  New  \'ork  teirllory.  will  liavo  the  suiieivision  of  the  new 
plant. 

The  Belknap  Mfg.  Co.,  149  Water  Street.  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  steam  and  water  goods,  etc.,  has 
purchased  the  machine  shop  -of  the  former  Morris  Metal 
Products  Co.,  on  Union  Avenue.  It  is  two  stories.  190  x  375 
ft.,  of  brick  and  steel.  Price  Is  said  to  be  $100,000.  The 
Belknap  company  is  moving  from  its  factory  on  Water  Street. 

The  Salmon  Palls  Mfg.  Co..  cotton  goods.  Salmon  Palls, 
N.  H.,  has  awarded  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
hydroelectric  power  station  to  the  Central  Engineering  & 
Construction  Co..  Central  Palls,  R.  I.  It  will  be  one  story, 
30  X  80  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  will  cost  about 
$250,000.  C.  T.  Main,  200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  is  the 
engineer. 

The  Boston  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  88  Broad  Street,  Boston, 
will  build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop  on  Condor  Street, 
East  Boston,  to  cost  about  $13,000.     P.  F.  Ayer  is  secretary. 

The  Shambow  Shuttle  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  manufac- 
turer of  textile  equipment,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Saluda  Co..  near  Greenville.  S.  C,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  plant.     The  present  buildings  will  be  remodeled. 

The  Westfteld  Machine  Co.,  Westflekl,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turer of  wireless  equipment,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  planning  to 
rebuild   the   portion  of  its  factory  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.    l.'i. 

Herbert  B.  Rust,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  associates,  have 
made  application  for  permission  to  construct  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  Aj'er's  Island,  Penigewasset  River,  near 
Bristol,  N.  H.,  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000.  including  dam  and 
transmission  system. 

H.  Prederick  Hadden,  South  Berwick,  Mc,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  machine  to  turn  hanmier  and  axle  handles. 

The  Board  of  Contract  and  Supply.  Providence,  R.  I.,  will 
install  two  portal  gantry  cranes  at  the  municipal  wharf. 
Fields  Point. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Sept.  11. 

THE  local  machine  tool  trade  still  is  sustained  by 
hope  rather  than  performance.  There  is  no 
lack  of  inquiry  and  some  prospects  which  run  into 
fairly  large  sums  of  money  have  been  quoted 
against,  but  orders  for  the  most  part  are  for  indi- 
vidual tools  and  generally  out  of  dealers'  stocks. 
Dealers  having  tools,  which  they  have  carried  for 
some  time,  have  been  making  an  effort  to  clean 
them  out  and  some  extremely  low  prices  have  been 
named.  With  manufacturers'  quotations  showing;  a 
strong  upward  tendency,  prices  quoted  on  dealers' 
stocks  have  been  exceptionally  attractive  As  far 
as  results  are  concerned,  however,  buyers  have 
figured  the  low  prices  to  mean  that  the  tools  were 
out  of  date  and  have  been  cautious.  The  dcman  1 
does  not  yet  appear  to  be  broad  or  strong  enough 
to  sustain  advances  in  quotations  and  it  is  admitted 
that  on  recent  business  competition  ruled  the  prices 
that  were  paid. 

In  heavy  equipment  the  past  week  has  been  featured  by 
the  placing  of  the  mills  and  drives  for  the  new  sheet  mill 
of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  the  mills  being 
awarded  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  while  the 
drives,  two  1200-hp.  motors,  equipped  with  liquid  slip  regu- 
lators, will  be  furnished  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Allis-Chalniers  Mfg.  Co.  also  has  taken  a  100-hp.  motor 
for  a  mill  drive  for  the  American  Nickel  Corporation,  Hyde, 
Pa.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  was 
awarded  a  3000-kw.  turbo-alternator  by  the  U.  S.  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  a  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary,  Gary.  W.  Va.  The 
crane  market  is  slow  as  far  as  sales  go,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  decline  in  inquiry  and  cranes  tor  the  sheet  mill  of 
the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  and  for  the  Granite  City,  111.,  plant  of 
the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  are  expected  to  be 
placed  this  week. 

The  Gifford-Wood  Co.,  26  Second  Hill.  Hud.son,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  elevating  and  conveying  machinery,  ice 
machinery,  etc..  has  purchased  property  at  Hulton,  near 
Pittsburgh,  for  a  branch  plant.  The  present  buildings  will 
be  remodeled  and  operations  commenced  at  an  early  date. 
About  150  men  will  be  employed  for  initial  production. 
William  B.  Wood  is  president,  and  Benjamin  GifTord.  vice- 
president. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Baum  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh, 
has  leased  two  floors  in  the  building  at  Bennett  Street  and 
Girfs  Alley,  for  extensions  in  its  service  and  repair  depart- 
ments. 


The  board  of  directors,  Du(iuesne  University.  Pittsburgh, 
will  build  a  new  power  house  to  cost  about  $l.SO,ilon.  includ- 
ing gymnasium   building,   adjoining. 

The  Keystone  Garage.  Monongahela.  Pa.,  will  soon  take 
new  bids  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair  works.  60  x  200 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $SO,000.  C.  K.  Downer,  248 
Boylston  Street,   Boston,   is  architect. 

The  West  Penn  Traction  &  Water  Power  Co.,  West  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  power 
house  near  Charlcroi,  Pa.,  to  cost  about  $850,000,  including 
transmission  system. 

E.  M.  Bowen,  Oil  City.  Pa.,  operating  a  Ford  automobile 
agency,  is  taking  bids  for  a  three-story  service  and  repair 
works,  70  X  80  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  W.  H.  Crosby, 
Masonic  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Buick  Motor  Co.,  Baum  Boulevard  and  Euclid  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  contract  to  Conley  &  DeMey,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  a  new  building  for  local  headquarters,  including 
service  and  repair  departments,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,- 
000. 

The  Beech  Bottom  Power  Co.,  Beech  Bottom,  W.  Va.,  is 
planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  power  house  destroyed 
by  fire  Sept.  1,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $30,000,  including 
equipment. 

The  Centre  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  2011  Main  Street, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment  at  its  Warwood,  W.  Va.,  foundry. 

R.  E.  Matticks,  Logan,  W.  Va.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
three-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  52  x  120 
ft  ,  to  cost  $50,000.  Meaner  &  Handloser.  Robson-Pritchard 
Building,    Huntington,   W.    Va.,    are  architects. 

The  Guyan  Machine  Shops,  Logan,  W.  Va..  are  making 
inquiries  for  a  slitting  shear  and  punch,  to  handle  %-in. 
plate. 

The  A.  C.  Love  Co..  Huntington.  W.  Va..  is  in  the  market 
for  a  40-hp.  locomotive  boiler  with  engine. 

The  EUwood  Steel  Corporation,  Elwood,  Pa.,  plans  the 
installation  of  new  wire-drawing  and  other  equipment  at  the 
plant  of  the  Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  recently  acquired. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  11. 

INQUIRIES    for    machine    tools    have    been    very 
light    since    the    latter    part    of    August.      That 
month,  however,  showed  a  good  volume  of  business. 
one   representative   reporting   the    best   business   for 
any  month  this  year.     The  Ford  Motor  Co.  notified 
machine   tool   manufacturers   that   it   would   receive 
all  orders   placed  and  continue  repairs  on  all   ma- 
chinery. 
Dodge  Biothers,  Detroit,  have  announced  that  work  will 
begin  immediately  on  the  construction  of  an  eight-story  addi- 
tion to  their  plant,  to  cost  about  $1,500,000.     The  new  build- 
ing will  contain  approximately  500.000  sq.  ft.  and  'will  be  400 
ft.  long.     It  will  be  used  entirely  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  will  enable  the  comirany  to  increase  its  production  from 
650  to  900  or  1000  cars  per  day. 

Campbell,  Wyant  &  Cannon.  Muskegon,  Mich.,  are  com- 
pleting the  second  unit  of  their  foundry,  on  which  operations 
were  suspended  in  1920,  and  expect  to  take  off  the  first  heat 
the  latter  part  of  September.  The  plant  is  being  equipped 
with  special  machinery  for  the  production  of  automobile 
castings  and   will   cost  $1,500,000. 

The  Green  Wrench  Co..  Marshall.  Mich.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  will  let  con- 
tracts for  drop  forging  and  screw  machine  work.  Other 
machining  and  assembling  will  be  done  at  the  company's 
plant.  It  is  in  the  market  for  disk  grinders,  milling  machines, 
geometric  threading  machines,  light  horizontal  drilling  ma- 
chines and  supplies.     Paul  G.  Green  is  president. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  planning  to  rebuild  its  shops  at 
Gladstone.  Mich.,  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  months  ago.  The 
new  buildings  will  include  engine  house,  machine  shops,  rail 
shop,  assembling  woiks  and.  with  machinery,  will  cost  ap- 
proximately  the  amount  of  the  fire   loss. 

The  Hayes  Wheel  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  T-ill  commence 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  100x160  ft.. 
and  one-story  power  house,  50  x  60  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $200,000.  with  equipment.  The  company  has 
closed  contracts  with  the  Durant  Motors,  Inc..  New  York,  for 
wheels  for  the  Durant.  Star  anil  other  automobiles  under 
this  management. 

The  Munising.  Marquelle  &  Southeastern  Railway  Co.,  and 
the  Lake  Superior.  Ishpeming  Railway  Co..  affilia.ted  roads, 
both  of  Marquette,  Mioh.,  have  plans  for  new  shops  on  local 
site,  including  general  machine  repair  shop,  ooach  works,  steel 
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car  shops  and  other  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000. 
with  machinery.  H.  R.  Harris  is  general  manager  of  both 
roads,  which  are  operated  by  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co., 
Cleveland. 

The  J.  &  S.  Plating  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  recently  or- 
ganized, will  operate  a  plant  at  112  East  Washington  Street 
for  the  manufacture  of  plated  metal  products,  primarily  for 
automobile  service.     George  J.  Sights   is  general  manager. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Sept.  11. 

THK  Smith  &  Williams  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Salisbury.  Md., 
has  acquired  about  8  acres  adjoining  its  plant  for  ex- 
tensions. Plans  are  under  way  for  a  new  cradle  railroad, 
250  ft.  long,  with  hauling  capacity  for  1000-ton  vessels  and 
smaller,  with  additional  construction  and  repair  shops,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Richmond  Pressed  Metal  Works,  Inc.,  601  Stockton 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  K.  H. 
Boatwright  Co.,  Richmond,  for  a  new  one-story  plant, 
110  X  160  ft.,  to  cost  about  $30,000.  The  installation  will  in- 
clude shears,  punch  presses,  plating  equipment  etc.  The  com- 
pany recently  increased  its  capital  tii  $1.10,000  for  expansion. 

The  Parker  Mfg.  Co..  Suffolk,  Va.,  manufacturer  of  car- 
riages, wagons  and  parts,  has  tentative  plans  for  rebuild- 
ing the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  Are  with 
loss  of  about  $50,000.  The  new  structure  will  cost  approxi- 
mately a  like  amount,  including  equipment.  C.  B.  Parker 
is  head. 

The  Wilmington  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  South  Wilmington, 
Del.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  early  resumption  of  con- 
struction of  Us  local  refinery,  held  in  abeyance  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  The  proposed  buildings  with  machinery  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $5,000,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school,  SO  X  280  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Claymont,  Del., 
estimated  to  cost  $275,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  called  at 
once.  Coffln  &  Coffin.  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  are 
architects. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  3  for  an  industrial 
electric  truck  for  the  M'are  Island  Navy  Yard.  San  Francisco, 
as  set  forth  in  schedule  136  ;  until  Sept.  19.  for  19,500  ft.  of 
electric  cable  for  the  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  Navy  Yard,  as 
specified  in  schedule  128. 

Lane  Brothers,  3117  West  North  Avenue,  Baltimore,  are 
completing  plans  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair building.  50x150  ft.,  on  North  Avenue.  Bids  will  soon 
be  asked  by  W.  B.  Gerwig,  600  Equitable  Building,  architect. 

The  Youghiogheny  Power  &  Electric  Co..  Rockwood,  Pa., 
is  perfecting  plans  for  hydroelectric  power  plants  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  near  Oakland,  Md.,  and  on  Muddy  and 
Deep  creeks,  in  the  same  district,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $500,000. 

The  Potomac  Public  Service  Co.,  Hagerstown.  Md.,  has 
acquired  property  at  Williamsport,  Md.,  for  a  new  steam- 
operated  electric  generating  plant,  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,  witli  machinei-y  and  transmission  system. 
'IMie  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Water  Works 
&  Electric  Co.,  DO  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

The  Saco-Ixvwell  Shops,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  manufacturers 
of  textile  machinery,  have  awarded  contract  to  T.  C.  Thomp- 
son &  Brother,  Charlotte,  for  a  two-story  machine  shop. 
80  X  160  ft. ;  rei)air  and  distributing  shop  and  office  at  Mint 
and  Commerce  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  77  Franklin  Street, 
Boston.  Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  .school  to  be  constructed  at  Edgecombe,  N.  C,  estimated 
tn  cost  $90,000,  for  which  bids  have  been  asked.  The  Board 
uC  Education,  Tarboro,  N.  C,  R.  B.  Sentell  superintendent, 
is  in  charge.  J.  M.  Kennedy,  Merchants'  Bank  Building, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  architect. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  Norfolk.  Va.,  will 
install  new  electrically-operated  coal  dumping  and  handling 
machinei-y  at  its  Pier  No.  3,  to  double,  approximately,  the 
present  capacity.  It  will  also  make  improvements  in  Install 
new  machinery  at  its  Lamberts  Point  coaling  piers.  The 
entire  work  will  cost  approximately  $600,000. 

The  Shambow  Spool  Co..  Greenville,  S.  C,  has  tentative 
plans  lor  rebuiUlinB  the  poll  inn  of  its  wood-working  plant 
destroyed  by  flre  Aug.  28  with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000,  in- 
cluding machinery.  The  company  formerly  was  known  as 
the  (Jreenvlllc  Spool  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  T^mar  Welding  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  recently  organized, 
has  acciulred  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Gas  Products  Co.. 
formerly  known  as   Ihe  Bird-Wllcox  Co.,  and  will  operate  a 


welding  and   general   repair  works.     John   Lamar  heads  the 
company. 

John  B.  Billey.  Richmond,  Va.,  will  build  a  two-story  ad- 
dition to  his  automobile  service  and  repair  works  at  408 
North  Third  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $15,000,  exclusive 
of  equipment. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  St.  Michaels,  Md..  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  imi)rovements  in  the  municipal  electric 
plant  and  system.     Thomas  H.  Sewell  is  town  clerk. 

The  Purchasing  Agent.  Post  Office  Department.  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Sept  18,  for  500  boxes  of  lock 
washers,   %  x  3/16  x  3/32  in. 

The  Dawson  Variety  Co..  Dawson,  Ga.,  is  planning  to  re- 
built its  machine  shops  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  An  of- 
ficial estimate  of  loss  has  not  been  announced. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  to  be  kno«Ti 
as  the  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  for  which  bids  have 
lieen  asked.  It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $190,000.  Marye,  Alger 
&   Alger,   Inc.,   Atlanta,   are  architects. 

The  Georgia  Cement  &  Stone  Co.  Portland.  Ga..  is  remodel- 
ing its  works  and  plans  to  place  the  mill  in  operation  at  an 
early  date.  New  equipment  will  be  Installed.  The  company 
was  acquired  recently  by  the  Nicholson  Corporation.  John 
A.   Blank  is  general  superintendent. 

Walden  &  Massengill.  Mclntyre,  Ga.,  recently  organized, 
will  operate  clay  properties  in  this  section  and  contemplate 
the  installation  of  a  refinery  later.  The  company  is  headed 
by  H.  A.  Walden  and  C.  G.  Massengill. 


Cleveland 

Cl.KVEI.AN'D,    Sept.    11. 

MACHINE  -  TOOL  business  continues  dull, 
although  there  seems  to  be  a  little  im- 
provement in  some  lines.  A  local  manufacturer 
of  vertical  boring  mills  reports  an  increase  in 
orders  but  manufacturers  of  turret  lathes  have  made 
few  sales  this  month.  No  new  inquiry  is  coming 
from  the  railroads.  A  local  dealer  the  past  week 
booked  an  order  for  11  lathes  for  equipping  a  new 
plant  in  Cleveland  to  manufacture  automobile  parts, 
and  the  same  interest,  recently  reported  as  in- 
quiring for  about  40  machines,  is  understood  to 
have  also  purchased  eight  other  tools.  With  this 
exception  dealers'  sales  were  limited  to  single 
machines. 

Announcements  of  price  advances  continue.    The 
Rockford   Milling    Machine    Co.,    Rockford,    111.,    on 
Sept.    15   will  advance   prices   10   per  cent   on   cone 
drive  milling  machines  and  12'/2  per  cent  on  single 
pulley   drive   machines.     The   Foster    Machine   Co  . 
Elkhart,  Ind..  has  announced  a  slight  advance  on 
its  line  of  screw  machines. 
Locomotive    crane    builders    report    an    improvement    in 
iiuiuiries.      The   Alpha    Portland    Cement   Co.    has    pLiced    an 
order  with   the  Whiting  Corporation  for  a  30-ton  locomotive 
crane. 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.  continues  to  purchase  equipment  for  its 
new  plant.  It  has  placed  orders  with  the  Alliance  Machine 
Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  for  eight  cranes  for  its  open-hearth 
lilooming  mill  and  sheet  bar  mill  departments.  The  order 
includes  a  175-ton  and  a  100-ton  ladle  crane  and  six  cranes 
of  50  tons  and  smaller  capacity.  Six  or  eight  cranes  for  its 
strip  mill  are  still  to  be  placed.  The  company  has  placed 
with  the  Mackintosh  Hemphill  Co.  an  order  for  a  24-ln.  sheet 
liar  mill  and  recently  placed  an  order  for  a  40-in.  bloomint; 
mill  with  tlie  same  company. 

The  American  Coach  &  Body  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased 
two  plants  of  the  James  Holam  Mfg.  Co.,  of  that  city,  one  at 
Clark  Avenue  and  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  bodies,  and  the  other  at  Clark  Avenue 
and  West  Forty-first  Street,  to  be  used  for  a  metal-working 
shop.  The  Holam  company  has  retained  a  third  plant  on 
Brook  Park  Road. 

The  Industrial  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  formed  to 
engage  in  jobbing  and  special  machine  work  and  has  placed 
orders  for  a  number  of  machine  tools  for  its  plant  at  5518 
Euclid  Avenue.     George  Somerfield  Is  the  manager. 

The  Cleveland  .Stone  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Sterling  Grinding  Whiil  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  grinding  wheels  and  grinding  machines.  The 
purchase  of  stock  of  some  of  the  large  owners  was  made 
recently  and  a  few  days  ago  the  remainder  of  the  stock  of 
the  company  w.is  purchased.      The  deal   is   reported   to  have 
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involvea  approxiinatoly  ^250,000.  The  lu-w  owners  plan  to 
enlarge  the  plant  and  extend  the  line  of  manufacture  of 
abrasive  wheels  and  materials.  The  GrindinR  Wheel  com- 
pany has  been  reorganized  with  the  election  of  H.  W.  Cald- 
well. |>resident:  D.  W.  Walter,  vice-iiresidont.  and  J.  R. 
Miller,  secretary.  These  men  are  respectively  vice-president, 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Cleveland   Stone  Co. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  .Sept.  11. 

INCREASING   activity    Is    noted    by    macliine-tool 
manufacturers   so   far    this   month   which    is    an 
Improvement  over  the  average  for  August.     Some 
requirements  are  coming  from  the  railroads  and  a 
considerably  larger  volume    Is  expected   to   develop 
when    .shops   of    the    transportation    companies   are 
on  a  more  nearly  normal  basis.     Automotive  indus- 
tries are  buying  steadily  against  current  needs  but 
placing  no  large  lots.     Inquiry  the   past  week   has 
been    more    active    than    for    about    three    to    four 
weeks,  probably  owing  to  the  better  industrial  and 
transportation  outlook  and   the   prospect  of  higher 
prices.     Actual    business,    however,    is    slow    to   de- 
velop.    Tool   builders   are   able   to  maintain  opera- 
tions   without    any   let-down,    with    some    showing 
small   but  steady   gains   in    schedules   and   working 
forces. 
The    plant   and   property   of  the   Conradson    Machine   Tool 
Co.,    Green    Bay.    Wis.,    has    been    purchased    by    Joseph    T. 
Kyerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  for  $55,000.  including  the  assumption 
of  a   mortgage    of    $10,000.      It    is    stated,    however,    that    the 
Kyerson  company  expects  to  redispose  of  the  property,  since 
it    is    not    engaged    in    the    manufacturing    business.      It    has 
been  marketing  the  output  of  the   Conradson  company  since 
this  business  was  established  about  four  years  ago  to  manu- 
facture   turret  lathes   and   other   machine    tools,    bearing    the 
name  Conradson-Ryerson. 

The  Wheary-Burge  Trunk  Co..  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by  George  W. 
Wheary.  Harry  L.  Burge,  Charles  O.  Bergener  and  Morton 
E.  Walker,  attorney.  As  previously  noted,  the  interests 
which  have  been  incorporated  are  establishing  a  factory  on 
three  floors  of  the  former  Racine-Sattley  carriage  works  at 
llacine  Junction,  to  manufacture  trunks  and  other  traveling 
goods.  Machinery  and  other  equipment  is  i  now  being  pur- 
chased. 

The  Sewerage  Commission  of  Milwaukee,  50S  Market 
Street,  is  asking  bids  until  Sept.  29  for  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  a  feed  water  softening  and  purification  plant  in  con- 
nection with  the  steam  generating  plant  under  construction 
on  Jones  Island.     John  H.  Fowles  is  secretary. 

The  M.  Hilty  Lumber  Co.,  3-15  Twelfth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
will  build  a  general  wood-working  factory  with  a  separate 
power  plant  representing  an  estimated  investment  of  $350,000 
at  the  east  approach  to  the  Grand  Avenue  viaduct.  It  will 
be  of  brick  and  mill  construction,  102  x  132  ft.,  three  stories. 
The  power  plant  will  be  equipped  with  a  500-hp.  uniflow  type 
engine,  two  150-hp.  boilers  and  superheaters,  and  a  250-kw. 
generator  set.  Cahill  &  Douglas,  consulting  engineers.  217 
West  Water  Street,  local,  are  designing  the  power  plant  and 
will  purchase  the  equipment. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Hayward,  Wis.,  has  engaged 
E.  F.  Johnson,  architect,  Superior.  Wis.,  to  draw  plans  for 
a  new  high  school,  with  a  vocational  training  department, 
to  cost   not   more  than    $150,000. 

The  Nekoosa  Iron  W^orks,  Nekoosa.  Wis.,  founder  and 
machinist,  has  let  the  general  contract  to  Manske  &  Henry, 
Wood  Building,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  for  a  one-story 
addition.  36  x  75  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $15,000  with  equipment. 
M.  J.  Powers  is  president. 

The  Marathon  Motor  Car  Co..  Wausau.  Wis.,  Ford  dealer, 
is  buying  additional  equipment  for  a  $75,000  extension  to  its 
sales  and  service  building  now  under  construction.  Miscel- 
laneous floor  equipment,  shop  fixtures,  etc.,  are  included  in 
the  requirements. 

The  Badger  Cabinet  Co..  Plymouth.  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
veneers,  panels,  cabinets,  talking  machines,  etc.,  has  decided 
to  rebuild  its  factory,  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  1  with  loss  of 
$150,000.  The  present  investment  will  be  about  $75,000.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick  and  tile,  one  story.  150  x  200  ft. 
A   full  complement  of  new  machinery  is  being  purchased. 

E.  H.  Ramm,  New  London,  Wis.,  has  plans  for  a  new 
sarage  and  service  shop  building,  50  x  120  ft.,  to  accommo- 
date his  branch  house  business  at  Clintonville.  Wis.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  $20,000  complete. 


The  Modern  Aulii  Paris  Co..  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  has  been 
chartered  to  manufacture  a  general  lin.e  of  automobile 
accessories,  parts  and  specialties.  It  is  capitalized  at  $18,000 
and  the  principals  are  J.  J.  McNulty.  R.  P.  Loop  and  H.  J. 
Sieners.     A  small  shop  will  be  equipped  at  once. 

The  John  Torrance  &  Son  foundry.  LaCro.sse.  Wis.,  was 
damaged  about  $5,000  by  Are  Sept.  5,  but  little  replacement 
of  equipment  will  be  required,  and  operations  have  been  only 
slightlj'  interrupted. 

W.  H.  St.  John,  205  North  Van  Buren  Street,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  has  engaged  Earl  P.  Miller,  Inc.,  architect,  Appleton. 
W'is.,  to  design  a  garage  and  machine  shop,  48  x  120  ft., 
part  two  stories  and  basement,  to  be  erected  in  Appleton. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at   $25,000. 

The  Kidwell  Boiler  &  Engineering  Co..  288-292  East 
Water  Street.  Milwaukee,  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the 
defunct  Northwestern  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  at  Thirty-second 
Street  and  Hopkins  Road.  Some  re-equipment  work  is  under 
way.  The  company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
pressure  boilers.  J.  F.  Jackson  is  president  and  Edgar  Kid- 
well  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  M.  Hilty  Lumber  Co..  3-15  Twelfth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
will  build  a  wood-working  factory  and  power  plant,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $350,000,  at  the  east  approach  to 
the  Grand  Avenue  viaduct.  It  will  be  three  stories,  102  x  133 
ft.,  of  brick  and  mill  construction,  and  was  designed  and 
will  be  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Cahill  &  Douglas, 
consulting  engineers.  217  West  Water  Street.  Milwaukee. 
The  power  plant  equipment  to  be  purchased  includes  a  500-hp. 
uniflow  type  engine,  two  150-hp.  boilers  and  superheaters, 
and  a   250-kw.    generator  .set   and  appurtenances. 

The  Hohman-Nelson  Co..  Eau  Claire.  Wis..  ha.s  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $14,000  to  take  over  a 
foundry  and  machine  shop  business  operated  by  A.  B.  Hoh- 
man  and  A.  J,  Nelson.  J.  G.  Owen  is  associated  with  them 
in  the  development  of  the  business.  Plans  for  enlargement 
are  under  consideration,  but  details  are   not  available. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  11. 

SO  far  this  month  the  machinery  market  has  not 
shown  great  activity,  due  to  unsettled  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  railroad  strike  and  an- 
nouncements that  many  manufacturing  plants  are 
about  to  close  for  lack  of  fuel.  The  tone  of  the 
market  is  distinctly  improved,  however,  and  a  fair 
number  of  long  outstanding  inquiries  are  being 
closed.  The  certainty  that  prices  of  machine  tools 
will  advance,  coupled  with  the  announcements 
already  made,  is  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  a  number  of  orders  booked  by  local  manufac- 
turers the  past  week.  Formal  orders  have  not  yet 
been  received  by  makers  who  participated  largely 
in  the  recent  railroad  buying,  but  these  are  ex- 
pected this  week.  The  only  new  inquiry  of  size 
comes  from  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Co.. 
which  has  issued  by  telegraph  a  list  of  approxi- 
mately 15  miscellaneous  machines. 

A  manufacturer  of  boring  mills  has  advanced 
prices  approximately  lO  per  cent  and  it  is  expected 
that  other  announcements  will  follow  shortly.  The 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.  has  made  an  ad- 
vance of  approximately  12^<.  per  cent  on  milling 
machines,  effective   Sept.   15. 

Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  report 
steadily  increasing  business,  both  for  domestic  and 
foreign  account.  Makers  of  wood-working  machin- 
ery are  running  nearly  full  time  and  road-making 
machinery  builders  are  operating  at  capacity.  The 
foundry  situation  in  this  district  shows  but  slight 
improvement,  and  if  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  closes  its 
plants  on  Sept.  16  a  number  of  shops  will  be 
obliged  to  greatly  reduce  forces. 

The  Gardner-Harvey  Paper  Co.,  Middletown.  Ohio,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  about  $150,000.  New 
paper-making  machinery   will   be    installed. 

The  Rayner  Auto  Safe  Lock  Co..  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
a  safety  automobile  lock  invented  by  H.  L.  Rayner,  who 
heads  the  company  as  president. 

The    Standard    Bolt    Corporation,    Columbus,    Ohio,    whicli 
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wan  dajuaged  U.  the  extent  of  J40.00fl  by  flr<-  on  Aub-  ^U.  "'" 
be  rebuilt.  Plans  have  been  complete'J  for  a  new  flnishint,- 
mill  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  and  It  is  expected  that 
work  will  commence  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Work  will  commence  shortly  on  an  addition  to  the  power 
plant  of  the  Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Millers'  Ford,  Ohio. 
The  new  station  will  house  three  2000-hp.  boilers,  and  a 
20,UO0-kw.  steam  turbine.  The  addition  will  al.so  include  a 
completely  equipped   machine  shop,   CO  x   140  ft. 


Indiana 

I.S'DIANAPOI.IS.    Sept.    11. 

ANF:W  one-story  plant  will  be  erected  by  the  Automotive 
Gear  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind..  care  of  J.  W.  Mueller,  Rich- 
mond,   400  X  600   ft.,   estimated   to  cost   $45,000. 

The  Franklin-Indianapolis  Co.,  Indianapolis,  recently  or- 
ganized as  a  branch  of  the  Franklin  Automobile  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y.,  will  establish  a  service  and  repair  department 
in  tlie  building  at  1112-14  North  Meridian  Street,  to  include 
a  c-omT)lete  machine  shop.  H.  H.  Alexander  and  E.  J.  Erber 
head   the  comi>any. 

The  Carbon  Fire  Brick  &  Coal  Co..  Carbon,  Ind.,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  Are  brick  and  refractory  plant  to 
cost  about  $150,000,  including  equipment.  E.  E.  Dean  is 
president. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Line,  Douglas  and  Harrison  Streets, 
Indianapolis,  will  build  a  one  and  two-story  and  basement 
automobile  service  and  repair  works,  150  x  250  ft.,  at  Fulton 
and  Main  Streets. 

The  Glencoe  Coal  Co.,  operating  the  Glencoe  mine  No.  1, 
near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  plans  for  the  early  rebuilding  of 
the  power  house  at  its  properties,  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.   3. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  EJvansville,  Ind.,  30  x  250 
ft.,  to  cost  about  $300,000.  J.  C.  Llewellyn,  38  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  is  architect. 

The  International  Lead  Refining  Co.,  McCook  Avenue, 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition,  50x100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$30,000. 

J.  E.  Ford,  Harrison  and  Douglas  Streets,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  is  completing  plans  for  a  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  150x250  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 
C.  R.  Weatherhogg.  Citizens'  Trust  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Universal  Burner  Co..  Logansport,  Ind.,  recently  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  oil  burners  and  oil-burning  devices, 
is  selecting  a  site  for  a  new  plant.  Allen  NeUson,  Logans- 
IK)rt,  heads  the  company. 

The  Rochester  Bridge  Co.,  Rochester.  Ind.,  will  arrange 
a  portion  of  its  local  works  for  car  repair  operations.  A 
contract  has  been  secured  from  the  Erie  Railroad  for  light 
railroad  car   repairs. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham.   Sept.    11. 

PLANS  are  being  drawn  for  a  new  plant  for  the  Trinity 
Paper  Mills  Corporation,  Dallas,  Tex.,  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $6,000,000.  It  is  estimated,  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$300,000,  including  machinery.  J.  V.  Webb  is  president : 
.1.  M-  Irwin,  vice-president,  and  Adam  H.  Davidson,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Birmingham  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Birmingham,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  addition.  A  new 
department  will  be  installed  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
rang«s.     B.  H.  Hartsfleld  is  general  manager. 

The  La  Peria  Water  Improvement  District.  Cameron 
County  No.  3,  La  Feria,  Tex.,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept. 
27  for  a  Diesel  or  semi-Diesel  engine,  direct-connected  to  a 
centrifugal  volute  pump.    A.  W.  Author  is  manager. 

The  Krelss  Process  Products  Co.,  room  205  Graham  Build- 
ing, Jacksonvalle,  Fla.,  recently  organized,  has  plans  under 
way  for  a  nerw  factory  to  manufacture  fertilizer  products. 
The  installation  will  include  mixing  apparatus,  rotary  dry- 
ers, screens,  etc.     William  B.  Taber  is  general   manager. 

Fire,  Sept.  5,  destroyed  the  sugar  refinery  of  the  Elm 
Hall  lieflnery,  Napolconville,  La.,  with  loss  estimated  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,  including  machinery.  The  company  is 
operated  by  the  I.  Godchaux  Sugar  Co.  It  is  planned  to  re- 
build. 

Paul  O.  Trahan,  Gueydan,  La.,  and  associates,  are  or- 
ganizing the  Ti-actor  Safety  Attachment  Co.,  to  establish  and 
operate  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  patented  mechanical 
specialties. 

The  Stringer  Brothers  Foundry  Co..  109  North  Dearborn 
Street  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  cast  Iron  plumbing  products. 


lia.s  cuninu-iiced  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  branch 
plant  at  Gadsden.  Ala. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  new  cold  storage  and  ice-manufaoturlng 
plant   to  cost  about   $250,000,    including  machinery. 

The  Sewerage  and  Water  Board,  New  Orleans,  will  re- 
ceive bids  until  Oct.  10  for  one  6000-kw.  steam  turbine  and 
auxiliary  equipment,  for  municipal  service.  A.  G.  Moffat  is 
secretary. 

The  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co..  Dallas.  Tex.,  has  arranged 
for  an  increase  in  capital  of  $500,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  Improvements  in  power  plants  and  sys- 
tems, The  company  is  operating  in  90  counties  of  Texas. 
J.    K.    Hoin    is   treasurer. 

The  Sour  Lake  Lumber  Co.,  Sour  Lake,  La.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  mill  destroyed  by  flre, 
.\ug.  31,  with  loss  close  to  $300,000.  including  machinery. 

Edward  Michel  and  E.  H.  Maidere,  205  Whitney  Central 
Building,  New  Orleans,  associated,  are  organizing  a  new 
company  capitalized  at  $100,000.  to  estabHsh  and  operate  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  special  rotating  cutting  equip- 
ment. 

The  Common  Council.  Mwnroe,  La..  Is  arranging  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $15,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  the  municipal  power  plant. 

The  Alabama  Machinery  &  Supply  Co..  Montgomery,  Ala., 
is  arranging  for  an  increase  in  capital  of  $100,000,  a  large 
part  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements. 

Tin.'  Bacon  Motor  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.,  has  awarded  contract 
to  1".  J.  Davis,  Miami,  for  a  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building.  SO  x  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$90,000. 

Fire,  Sept.  2.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  shops  and 
pumping  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  Lake- 
land, Fla.  An  ofHcial  estimate  of  loss  has  not  been  made. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild.  Main  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
Wilmington,   !■).   C. 

The  Gulf  States  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Demopolis,  Ala., 
has  plans  for  enlargements  to  double  the  present  capacity  of 
1200  bbl.  per  day.  Work  will  commence- at  an  early  date 
and  a  list  of  equipment  prepared. 

The  Jarreau  Motor  Co.,  New  Orleans,  has  acquired  prop- 
erty at  Carrollton  Avenue  and  I-'ontainbleau  Drive,  for  a 
two-story  service  and  repair   building,   30x110   ft. 

Strickland  &  Hazard.  Ripley,  Miss.,  are  planning  to  re- 
build their  lumber  plant,  including  saw  mill  and  planing  mill, 
recently  destroyed  by  flre  with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000,  in- 
cluding equipment. 
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The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  Sept.   11. 
rr^HE   Kaw   Boiler   Works,   Parallel   Avenue,    Kansas   City, 
X    Mo.,    is   planning   for   an   addition    to    its   local   works   to 
double  approximately  the  present  capacity.     The  main  plant 
and  headquarters  are  at  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

J.  C.  Conley,  623  Murdock  Street,  Wichita,  Kan.,  operat- 
ing a  general  machine  and  repair  shop,  will  install  a  new 
lathe,  drill  press  and  other  tools. 

The  Arkansas  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  is 
planning  the  installation  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on 
the  Illinois  River,  near  Russellville,  Ark.,  to  include  two 
electric  generator.s,  wate  rturblnes  and  auxiliary  machinery, 
estimated  to  cost  close  to  $100,000.  Plans  are  also  under  way 
lor  a  new  pulverlze<l  fuel  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Bernice, 
Ark.,  to  utilize  mine  waste.     H.  C.  Couch  is  president. 

The  Central  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  2521-29  Montgomery  Street, 
St.  I..ouis,  manufacturer  of  electrically-operated  washing  ma- 
chines, is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  factor}'  de- 
stroyed by  flre  Aug.  29.  An  official  estimate  of  loss  has  not 
been  made. 

The  Theiling-Lothmann  Mfg.  Co..  3810  North  Ninth  Street, 
St.  Louis,  is  considering  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
portion  of  its  wook-working  plant  destroyed  by  flre  Aug.  2  7. 
with  loss  approxinvating  $90,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Casey-Hedges  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  manufacturer 
of  boilers,  tanks,  stacks,  etc,  has  acquired  over  40  acres  in 
the  Missionary  Ridge  section,  a  portion  of  the  site  to  be  used 
for   a  new   plant. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Jennings.  Kan.,  two-stories. 
61  X  132  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000,  for  which  work  will 
commence  at  once.  Smith  &  English,  Nelson  Building, 
Hutchinson   Building,  Hutchinson.   Kan.,   are  architects. 

The  Van  Buren  Glass  Co..  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  haa  been 
organized  to  take  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Arkansas 
Products  Co.,  apeclallzing  In  the  manufacture  of  steam  s>g> 
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tubiiiK  anil  oilier  procisimi  glass  specialties.  Tho  plant. 
which  has  lioeii  close<l  for  about  a  year,  will  be  remodeled  and 
additional  equipment  Installed  for  the  production  of  a  new 
line  of  glass  products.     Howard  Pratt  is  manager. 

The  Delxing  Machine  Co..  East  Murdock  Street.  Wichita, 
Kan.,  plans  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other 
machine  tools.     J.  F.  Delxmg  is  head. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  three  new 
Junior  high  schools  to  be  erected  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  upon 
which  work  will  be  placed  under  way  at  an  early  date.  The 
structures  will  be  each  three-stories.  63x17.".  ft.;  60x172 
ft.,  and  60  x  170  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $180,000,  $200,000  and 
J200.000,  respectively.  Earl  Hawkins  &  Co..  400  McDaniel 
Building,  are  architects. 

The  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Walnut  Ridge.  Ark.,  is 
arranging  for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  its 
power  plant. 

The  Missouri  Electric  I>ight  &  Power  Co..  St.  Louis,  is 
l>eing  orgjinized  by  olftcials  of  the  Union  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  to  succeed  the  latter  company,  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Service  Commission.  The  new  com- 
pany will  be  capitalized  at  $25,000,000  and  plans  are  being 
l>erfected  for  the  expenditure  of  a  large  fund  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  power  plants  and  system,  including  the 
construction  of  a  power  plant  near  the  municipal  bridge. 

The  Imboden  Hydro-Electric  Power  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Imboden. 
Ark.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  is  con- 
sidering plajis  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manu- 
facture agricultural  equipment.     W.  R,  Lane  is  president. 

The  Common  Council,  McCracken.  Kan.,  has  plans  near- 
ing  completion  for  a  new  municipal  electric  power  plant  to 
cost  close  to  $50,000.  The  Ruckel  Engineering  Co.,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  is  engineer. 

The  Meade  Fibre  Co..  Kingsport.  Tenn..  is  perfecting 
plans  for  erection  of  a  factory  to  manufacture  pai>er  and 
fibre  products,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $600,000,  in- 
cluding machinery.     J.  H.  Thickens  is  general  manager. 

The  Clover  Farm  Dairy  Co.,  78  9  Union  Avenue.  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  will  build  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  in  connection 
with  a  three-story  dairy,  60x140  ft.,  at  Union  Avenue  and 
Walnut  Street.  A  power  plant  will  also  be  constructed.  The 
entire  works  will  cost  about  $250,000,  including  equipment. 
L.  N.  Leonard  is  general  manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school,  75x164  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Coal  Creek.  Tenn. 
Manly  &   Young.  Knoxville.  Tenn..  are   architects. 

A  one-story  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Dixie 
Spinning  Mill,  affiliated  with  the  Dixie  Mercerizing  Co  , 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  connection  with  its  new  spinning 
mill,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.     Carter  Lupton  is  president. 

The  Bevis  Salt  Co.,  Lyons.  Kan.,  is  arranging  a  list  of 
power  and  other  equipment  to  be  installed  in  its  addition, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $175,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  B'rancisco,  Sept.  5. 

PLAINS  are  in  progress  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co., 
2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  first  unit  of  its 
new  refinery  at  San  Pedro,  consisting  of  a  two-story  build- 
ing. 250  X  400  ft.,  with  foundations  to  provide  for  three  ad- 
ditional fioors  later.  Albert  C.  Martin,  430  Higgins  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  is  architect. 

The  C.alifornia  Gypsum  Co.,  National  City,  Cal.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  new  works  on  the  waterfront  for  the  manu- 
facture of  blocks  and  other  gypsum  products,  estimated  to 
cost   in   excess   of   $75,000. 

The  AJiaheim  Sugar  Co..  Anaheim.  Cal..  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  G.  E.  Fickett.  638  South  Western  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles,  for  a  new  flve^tory  addition.  44  x  260  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $160,000. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railroad  Co..  KerchkofC 
Building.  Los  Angeles,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition 
to  its  ice-manufacturing  and  car-icing  plant  at  Bakersfleld, 
Cal.,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  similar  plant  at  Needles,  Cal., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000  each.  The  company  will 
also  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  engine  house  and  shops  at 
the   latter  point,   damaged  by  storm   Sept.    2. 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co..  Oakland.  Cal.,  has 
been  reorganized  as  the  Moore  Drydock  Co..  with  capital 
of  $3,000,000.  Operations  will  be  continued  at  the  plant  for 
new  ship  construction  and  ship  repair  work.  The  company 
is  headed  by  Joseph  A.  Moore.  Ira  S.  Lillick  and  L.  H. 
Cromwell. 

The  Teetor  Adding  Machine  Co..  Pomona.  Cal..  has  selected 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  cal- 
culating machinery  and  parts.  The  initial  works  will  total 
atxjut  50.000  sq.  ft  and  with  machinery  are  estimated  to  cost 
close   to   $200,000.     The   local   Chamber   of   Commeroe   is  in- 


l.r.sl.Mi  in  the  project.  C.  J.  Carr  and  J.  A.  Heaton  are  hcad.s 
of  tho  company. 

The  Oregon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Salem,  Ore.,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  third  mill  unit,  to  be  four  stories, 
of  reinforced  ooncretc,  75  x  SO  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $300,000,  including  machinery.  Knighton  &  Howell. 
United  States   Bank  Building.   Portland.  Ore.,  are  architects. 

The  Grays  Harbor  Port  Commission,  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  23  for  one  5-ton.  mill  type, 
traveling  crane,  75  ft.  span,  equipix>d  with  lumber  grapple. 
Frank  H.  Lamb  is  president. 

The  Webster  Chair  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  arranging  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  four-story  plant,  100  x  200  ft.,  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  on  property  recently  acquired  at  Nicholai  and 
Twenty-sixth  Streets,  for  a  Pacific  Coast  brandh. 

The  Long  Bell  Lumber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  two  ])lants  on  the  Columbia  River,  one 
near  Kelso.  Wash.,  and  the  other  at  Rainier.  Ore.  A  rail- 
road line  15  miles  long  will  be  constructed  from  the  timber 
properties  of  the  company  in  this  .section.  The  project  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $600,000,  including  machinery. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Sept.  11. 

BUYING  of  one  or  two  machine  tools  is  still  well 
maintained,  and  while  inquiries  calling  for 
fairly  large  lists  are  appearing  none  of  this  busi- 
ness has  so  far  been  closed.  Additional  contracts 
for  extensions  to  the  Leaside  plant  of  the  Durant 
Motors  of  Canada  have  been  placed,  but  nothing 
has  so  far  been  done  in  the  equipment  line  and 
dealers  and  manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to 
a  sizable  order  from  this  quarter.  Building  ac- 
tivities among  industrial  plants  continue,  and  as 
many  concerns  have  been  holding  back  orders 
pending  a  settlement  in  the  fuel  situation  it  is 
expected  that  a  number  of  these  will  enter  the 
market  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  general 
outlook  with  regard  to  orders  and  the  possibility 
of  securing  fuel  is  having  a  stimulating  effect  on 
business  in  general  and  not  a  few  industrial  con- 
cerns are  preparing  for  active  operations  through 
the  winter.  Prices  are  beginning  to  .show  an  up- 
ward tendency  and  while  increases  have  not  been 
general  one  or  two  companies  have  announced 
higher  quotations  on  their  equipment. 

C.  Alfred  Maguire.  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Toronto,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  3  for  the  supply  and 
installation  of  two  2,880,000  Imperial  gallon  centrifugal  sewage 
pumps  and  motors.  Specifications  can  be  seen  at  room  6, 
City  Hall. 

Graves.  Bigwood  &  Co..  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building, 
Toronto,  will  rebuild  a  box  factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Byng  Inlet,  Ont.,   and  are  interested  in  equipment. 

The  Anaconda  American  Brass  Co.,  New  Toronto,  Ont., 
i.s  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  foundry.  A.  H.  Quigley 
is  general  manager. 

The  Hull  Electric  Co..  117  Main  Street.  Hull,  Que.,  will 
erect  a  power  plant  in  Lo%v  Township,  yuo. 

Contract  for  the  construction  of  a  power  plant,  dam  anil 
intake  at  Price.  Que.,  for  the  Lower  St.  I^awrence  Power  Co., 
Rimouski.  Que.,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Foundation  Co.. 
Ltd.,  511  St.    Catharine  Street  West,   Montreal. 

The  National  Castings,  Ltd.,  Belleville,  Ont.,  is  making 
additions  to  its  plant  and  installing  a  Pittsburgh  electric 
furnace  and  other  equipment. 

Considerable  improvements  and  extensions  are  under  way 
at  the  plant  of  the  Electric  Steel  &  Metals.  Ltd.,  Welland, 
Ont.,  which  is  being  converted  for  the  production  of  manga- 
nese and  other  metals,  heavy  castings  and  mining  equipment. 
The  electric  furnace  capacity  is  also  being  increased. 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  at  Leaside, 
Ont..  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,000,  for  the  Durant  Motors 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded.  The  new 
plant  will  have  floor  space  of  500.000  sq.  ft.  and  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  Star  care.  Production 
for  1923  calls  for  18.000  cars,  of  which  10,000  will  be  for  the 
domestic  trade  and  8000  for  export. 

It  is  reported  that  construction  will  be  started  this  season 
on  the  plant  at  Petrolia.  Ont,  for  the  Peninsula  Sugar  Co., 
which  will  cost  approximately  $800,000.  Machinery  of  special 
design,  electrically  driven,  will  be  installed  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  by  September.  1923. 

The  Imperial  Radiator  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto,  an  organization 
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loimcd  by  the  bondholders  of  Steel  &  Kadiation,  l^td..  have 
taken  over  the  assets  and  property  of  the  latter  company 
Lit  Toronto  and  St.  Catharines  for  »400,U00.  Steel  &  Hadia- 
tion  has  been  In  the  hands  of  receivers  for  several  months, 
but  the  plant  has  been  in  operation  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  new  concern  will  have  improved  financial  stand- 
inK  and  attention  will  be  confined  entirely  to  the  production 
of  radiators  and  heating  boilers.  J.  E.  McAllister.  Toronto, 
is  president  and  10.  T.  Wingate,  general  manager. 


IKON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

No    D.siro    to   Li(|ui(lat. — Prices   Hi-rh    Owinj;   to 

Production  Costs 

steel  and  industrial  stocks  held  by  consumers  may  be 
large,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  to  liquidate  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  disposition  is  to  build  up  stocks  against  the 
fully  exiiected  traffic  congestion.  Prices  are  more  or  less 
inflated  owing  to  the  increased  production  costs,  and  will 
likely  be  looking  up  for  six  or  eight  months,  according  to 
several  estimations.  Apparently  both  buyers  and  sellers  have 
stopped  to  make  fresh  appraisals  of  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  strike  developments  and  the  predicted  congestion.  How- 
ever, the  situation  is  full  of  cross  currents  and  one  view  dis- 
credits the  inflationary  trend,  holding  optimistically  that  the 
usual  September  turn  in  business  will  show  renewed  vigor. 


Acquired  by  American  Brake-Shoe  &  Foundry 
Co. 

The  .American  Brake-Shoe  &  B'oundry  Co..  30  Cliurch 
Street.  New  York,  recently  acquired  the  Raniapo  iron 
Works,  which  has  plants  at  Hillburn  and  Niagara  Falls, 
X.  Y.,  also  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont..  and  the  Ajax  Forge  Co., 
with  plants  at  Chicago  and  Superior,  Wis.  The  assets  of  the 
acquired  companies  will  be  held  by  a  new  corporation  to  l)e 
known  as  the  Ramapo  AJax  Coriwralion.  Announcement  has 
been  made  by  Marshall  KieM.  Glore.  Ward  &  Co.  that  in 
order  to  finance  the  purcha.se  $2,250,000  of  first  mortgage. 
20-year.  6  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Ramapo 
Ajax  Corporation  will  be  offered  tor  public  subscription  at 
par.  The  American  Brakc-.Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  covenants  in 
the  mortgage  to  retain  control  of  the  new  company  as  long 
as  any  of  the  bonds  are  outstanding.  The  acquired  corpora- 
tions have  been  in  business  since  1883  and  manufacture 
railroad  track  material,  as  well  as  industrial  cars  and  car 
equipment. 

Industrial  Finances 

Approximately  $42,000  will  be  available  for  distribution 
among  creditors  of  the  Conradson  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  whose  claims  amount  to  between  $150,000  and 
$175,000.  The  plant,  real  estate,  machinery,  patents,  etc., 
have  been  sold  to  Joseph  T.  Kyerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  which 
has  been  marketing  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  Conradson 
company  since  it  was  established  in  Green  Bay  about  four 
years  ago  with  an  investment  of  about  $125,000  in  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  Ryerson  bid  was  $55,000,  including  the 
assumption  of  a  $10,000  mortgage.  Representatives  of  the 
Ryerson  company  said  the  plant  probably  would  be  resold, 
as.  the  company  is  not  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  change  in  policy  will  be  made. 

The  Security  Trust  Co.  of  Detroit  has  been  appointed 
receiver  for  the  W.  J.  Baird  Machinery  Co..  2232  West  Fort 
Street.  The  creditors  have  filed  a  petition  alleging  bank- 
ruptcy, and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  company  will  protest 
these  proceedings. 

For  the  year  ending  with  June,  the  Canadian  Locomotive 
Co.  shows  an  oi>erating  loss  of  $191,351  after  taxes,  con- 
trasted with  a  profit  of  $827,091  the  previous  year.  After 
providing  for  interest,  dividends,  etc.,  the  company  tor  the 
past  year  showed  a  deficit  ot  $446,299,  whereas  for  the 
previous  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  $340,291. 

The  terms  of  the  proposed  merger  ot  the  Atlas  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.  will  be  submitted 
this  month  to  the  stockholders.  The  plan  as  it  now  stands 
calls  for  a  new  capitalization  of  approximately  $12,000,000 
made  up  in  bonds,  two  classes  ot  preferred  stock,  as  well  as 
no-par  common  shares. 

Between  Jan.  1  and  Aug.  31,  last,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  booked  $30,389,611  business,  or  practically  double  the 
$15,654,390  taken  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
In  August,  business  totaled  $12,292,342.  as  against  an  aggre- 
gate ot  $11,824,687   in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  Lima   Locomotive  Co..   Lima.  Ohio,   on   Nov.    1    will 


call  for  redemption  the  outstanding  C  per  cent  first  mortgage 
sinking  fund  bonds  at  the  principal  amount  and  a  premium 
ot  10  per  cent.  The  original  issue  was  $2,000,000,  but  the 
number  of  outstanding  bonds  has  dwindled  to  a  comparatively 
small  amount. 

The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  motor  trucks,  is  offering 
for  public  subscription  $1,000,000  8  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  at  $102  a  share.  The  stock  is  callable  at  $ll.'i 
a  share.  Temporary  receipts  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  per 
annum  until  Sept.  15  have  been  issued  to  sub.scribers  ot  the 
new  stock  issue. 

A  public  offering  was  made  last  week  of  $1,775,000 
Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation  7  Vi  per  cent  ten-year 
secured  convertible  notes  at  100  and   accrued   interest. 

The  Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  cases,  involving  $1,000,000 
in  claims,  have  finally  been  settled  after  having  been  in  tlie 
courts  nine  years.  Non-resident  creditors  are  to  get  60  per 
cent  without  interest.  Tennessee  creditors  100  per  cent  with- 
out interest,  and  the  remainder  ot  the  a.ssets  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Bank  ot  Scot- 
land, which  are  to  secure  releases  of  the  claims  ot  James 
Watson  &  Co.  and  Dunlop  &  Co. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corpora- 
lion  have  ratified  the  action  ot  the  board  of  directors  in 
arranging  tor  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
the  American  Fabrics  Co..  Chicago.  Although  under  the 
supervision  of  the  corporation,  the  acquired  company  will 
operate  independently.  It  was  also  voted  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  $1,773,000  principal  amount  of  ten-year  7'/4  per  cent 
secured  convertible  gold  notes  ot  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Cor- 
poration to  finance  the  purchase. 

Tlie  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividends  ot  $1  on  both  the  common  and 
lirefcrred  stocks.  The  common  stock  dividend  is  payable 
Oct.  31.  and  the  preferred  Oct.  16.  to  stockholders  ot  record 
Sciit.   30. 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  has  plans  under  way  in 
which  the  present  capital  stock  will  be  retired  and  new 
common  stock  without  par  value  will  be  issued  as  well  as 
a  series  of  class  A  preferred.  The  new  common  issue  will  be 
in  approximate  ratio  to  the  present  $10,000,000  of  outstand- 
ing C(immon  stock  at  $100  par  value.  The  success  ot  the 
plan  will  raise  about  $5,000,000  of  new  capital  which  will 
enable  the  company  to  retire  its  bank  loan  which  amounts 
to  about  $4,500,000.  The  remainder  will  be  added  to  working 
capital. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.,  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  reports  a  total  deficit  of  $966,780,  as  compared  with 
a  net  profit  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921  of  $4,556,- 
043,  a  decrease  of  $5,522,823.  The  gross  earnings  amounted 
to  $7,399,934,  against  $25,989,781  for  the  first  halt  ot  last 
year.  Manufacturing,  maintenance  and  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  depreciation  however,  was  only  $8,323,500,  as 
compared  with  $21,390,554  for  the  same  period  in  1921.  The 
gross  earnings  over  the  first  half  of  1922  were  the  lowest 
of  any  six  months  since  the  early  part  of  1915.  The  strong 
cash  position  of  the  company  due  to  conservation  of  its 
net  earnings  during  years  of  greater  earnings,  warranted  the 
payment  in  the  six  months  period  of  two  iiuarterly  dividends, 
each  of  1%  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  two  quarterly 
dividends  of  1%  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  a  total  of 
dividends   paid   of  $1,625,000   during  the  half  year. 

The  Carroll  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Joseph  F.  Westendort  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  court.  The  company,  which  manufac- 
tures tools  and  other  machine  shop  equipment,  has  been 
operating  at  a  loss  for  the  pa&t  six  months.  It  has  not  been 
decided  whether,  in  view  of  improving  business  conditions, 
operations  will  be  continued  tor  the  time  being  or  the  plant 
closed   entirely. 


Kugers-Brown  Finances 

The  balance  sheet  ot  the  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Co.  and  sub- 
sidiaries, as  of  Dec.  31.  1921.  follows: 

Assets:  Property  account.  $18,547,842:  Liberty  bonds  held 
on  behalf  of  employees.  $S.116;  deferred  charges.  $487. S56; 
cash.  $542,115  :  other  current  assets.  $2,720,785  ;  cash  In  hands 
of  fiscal  agents  for  coupon  interest.  $106,700 ;  total,  $22,- 
413,414. 

Liabilities :  Common  stock,  $5,000,000 :  preferred  stock, 
$1,550,000  ;  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  $1,483,000  ; 
debenture  5  per  cent  bonds,  $980,000 :  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  bonds,  $3,794,000  ;  notes  payable,  $3,034,626  ;  other 
current  liabilities,  $970,782:  bond  coupon  interest.  $106,700; 
reserves  tor  depreciation,  etc..  $5,051,414  ;  surplus,  $442,891  : 
total,   $22,413,414. 

The  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation  sales  office.  120 
Franklin  Street.  Boston,  is  to  be  discontinued.  A  New  Eng- 
land divisional  sales  ofilce  will  be  maintained  at  the  com- 
pany's Hammons  Street,  Worcester,  Mass..  plant,  with  Charles 
K.  Hardy,   assistant  general  sales  manager,  in  charge. 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  K.  J.  Lonsryear  Co.  of  Minnesota  has  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  mining  engineering,  comract  diamond  core 
drilling,  diamond  core  drill  manufacturinR,  ami  shaft  sinking 
and  mine  development  work.  In  order  Uiat  the  various 
activities  of  the  company  might  he  segregated,  separate  cor- 
porations were  recently  organized  to  take  over  the  respective 
hranches  of  the  company's  business.  The  E.  J.  Longyear 
Development  Co.,  Inc.  (Alabama),  handles  shaft  sinking  and 
mine  development;  E.  J.  Longyear  Exploration  Co.  (Dela- 
ware) does  contract  diamond  core  drilling,  and  E.  J.  Long- 
year  Mfg.  Co.  (Delaware)  manufactures  diamond  core  drills. 
The  new  manufacturing  company,  whose  general  office  is  in 
the  Security  Building.  Minneapolis,  has  taken  over  in  its 
entirety  the  plant  at  Marquette.  Mich.,  formerly  operated  by 
E.  J.  Longyear  Co.  No  expansion  of  the  present  activities 
is  under  contemplation. 

The  Baldwin  Aircraft  Corporation.  Baldwin.  L.  I.,  has 
obtained  possession  of  the  properties  of  the  Ordnance  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  and  has  announced  that  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  e.vecute  orders  for  aircraft,  aircraft  parts  and  for 
various  machine  shop,  sheet  metal  and  wood  work.  Its  plant 
is  located  midway  between  Mineola  and  Par  Rockaway, 
which  makes  it  possib:e  to  deliver  both  land  and  water 
niaibines  by  air.  W.  K.  Bennett,  formerly  secretary  and 
tieasurer  of  the  Lewis  &  Vought  Corporation,  is  president, 
ind  J.  J.  Rooney  is  general  manager. 

The  Arras  Equipment  Co..  6S  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  to  manufac- 
ture mechanical  and  electrical  equipment.  For  the  present 
it  will  engage  in  the  reconstruction  of  motors  and  in  general 
repair  work.  The  incorporators  are  ;  T.  N.  Pfieffer  and  M.  P. 
Bloch. 

The  A.  E.  Thurber  Elevator  Co..  Brooklyn,  has  been  in- 
(•iiri)orated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  elevators 
and  parts.  It  will  have  its  work  done  under  contract.  The 
incorporators  are :  A.  E.  Thurber,  J.  L,  Walton  and  J.  J. 
Hayden.  The  company  is  represented  by  Hastings  &  Hast- 
ings, 258  Broadway.  New  York. 

The  Triangle  Lamp  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  electric 
lamps.  It  is  conducting  a  jobbing  business  and  does  not 
intend  to  manufacture  for  the  present.  The  incorporators 
are :  E.  Max,  A.  Bernstein  and  E.  Levy.  The  company  is 
represented  by  Goodman  &  Werner.  51  Chambers  Street.  New 
York. 

The  Adelphia  Mfg,  &  Plating  Co.,  Bridesburg,  Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer  and  plater  of  iron,  brass,  steel  and  metal 
products,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000. 
ind  will  continue  the  business  of  the  Adelphia  Plating  Co.. 
established  in  1917.  It  is  in  the  market  for  complete  foundry 
equipment.  A  brass  foundry  is  being  added  and  the  company 
will  specialize  in  aluminum  castings.  It  is  also  erecting  a 
new  one-story  building  at  Orthodox  and  Belgrade  Streets 
which  will  be  permanent  headquarters.  J.  F.  O'Brien.  4514 
Paul   Street,   is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  F.  Wilson  Ille  Electric  Corporation  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  X-ray 
equipment  and  electrical  apparatus.  It  will  represent  the 
Murdick  Cabinet  Co..  Thompson  Plaster  X-Ray  Co.  and  the 
Morse-Chapman  Co.,  handling  galvanic  and  sinusoidal  outfits, 
.scales,  violet  ray  outfits,  lamps,  generators  and  accessories. 
This  company  does  not  plan  to  manufacture  for  the  present. 
Its  offices  after  Sept.  15  will  be  at  111  East  Twenty-third 
Street.  New  York.  The  incorporators  are :  F.  Wilson  Ille. 
.1.  Ferguson  and  J.  Wolfert. 

The  Liberty  Tool  &  Die  Corporation.  215-217  North  Water 
Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  general  tool  and  die  manufacturer, 
mentioned  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Irox  Age  under  new 
ccimpanies,  announces  that  while  it  has  not  undertaken  to  do 
a  general  manufacturing  business,  it  nevertheless  has  the 
-space  and  equipment  for  such  an  enterprise  and  is  willing  to 
consider  propositions  of  that  nature. 

The  Alemite  Grease  Cartridge  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000 
to  manufacture  metal  grease  cartridges  for  automobile  lubri- 
cation. Operations  have  already  begun  with  an  initial  output 
of  20.000  cartridges  per  day  at  the  plant  in  Philadelphia, 
Provision  has  been  made  for  gradual  expansion.  The  com- 
pany is  headed  by  C.  E.  Roberts  and  E.  C.  Landgren.  C.  M. 
Ru.ssell.  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  is  the  corporate  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Universal  Darning  Machinery  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manu- 
facture textile  machinery  and  parts.  Its  plans  for  manu- 
facturing are  still  pending.  The  incorporators  are:  S.  Sims 
and  c.  M.  Fyfe.  The  company  is  represented  by  E.  A.  Mc- 
Allister. 2  Rectoi-  Street.  New  York. 

The  Ohio  Auto  Parts  Mfg.  Co.  will  establish  a  plant  in 
Lima.  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  castellated  nuts.  It  is 
now  located  in  Marion.  Ohio.     O.  B.  Prime  is  secretary. 


The  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  $75,000  factory 
and  storage  building  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  It  will  be  97  x 
134  ft.,  three  and  four  stories. 

The  Multiple  Oil  Well  Tool  Co.,  Detroit,  was  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  to  manufacture  oil  well 
machinery  and  tools.  Its  work  for  the  present  will  be  done 
under   contract. 


Trade  Changes 

Allen  Ashley,  associated  with  the  domestic  sales  dei>art- 
ment  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  for  10  years 
and  with  the  foreign  sales  department  of  the  Allied  Machin- 
ery Co.  of  America  for  four  years,  has  established  a  clearing 
house  to  handle  surplus  machinery  and  supplies  at  152  West 
Forty-second   Street,    New  York. 

The  Oilgear  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  opened  a  New  York  office 
at  39  Cortlandt  Street  in  order  to  be  in  direct  touch  with 
the  entire  Eastern  territory.  Russell,  Holbrook  &  Henderson, 
30  Church  Street.  New  York,  have  been  appointed  sales 
representatives  for  the  district  in  and  near  New  York. 
Cadillac  Machinery  Co..  Lafayette  and  Bcaubien  StreeLs,  De- 
troit, will  handle  Oilgear  products  in  Michigan,  and  R.  E. 
Ellis  Engineering  Co..  621  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
will  represent  the  Oilgear  Co.  in  Chicago  and  the  surround- 
ing district. 

The  New  Process  Gear  Division  of  the  Willys  Corpora- 
lion,  with  plants  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  bought  last  week  at 
receivers'  sale  by  Tom  Warner.  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  $1,904,000. 
Mr.  Warner,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  Durant  Motors,  Inc., 
said   that  he  acted  individually. 

The  Detroit  office  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.  is  now  located 
at  6526  Cass  Avenue.  T.  C.  McDonald,  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  office,  is  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  office,  assisted 
by  E.  B.  Barber,  former  superintendent  of  the  Lafayette 
Motor  Corporation,  Indianapolis. 

The  Racine  Metal  Stamping  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  has 
amended  its  corporate  articles  to  provide  for  a  change  in  title 
to  Racine  Screw  Works,  to  better  describe  the  nature  of  the 
principal   business   in   which   the   concern    is  now  engaged. 

The  Murdoch  Dishwashing  Machinery  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio, 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  placed 
its  plant  in  operation  a  few  days  ago.  H.  A.  McKinnon  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Plainville  Engineering  &  Supply  Co..  Russell  building, 
Plainville,  Conn.,  has  pureha.sed  the  Aldridge  Block,  which  it 
will   occupy   as   soon   as   alterations   can    be   made. 

The  R.  F.  Carpenter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  metal  toilet  and 
office  partitions,  has  discontinued  its  Boston  office.  Seeley  & 
Lawson.   73  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  will  represent  the  firm. 

The  plant  of  the  Victoria  Chain  Co..  York.  Pa.,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  International  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  will 
erect  new  buildings.  George  G.  Campbell,  who  purchased  the 
stock  a  year  ago.  continues  as  president.  J.  L.  Mueller  is 
vice-president  in  charge  of  production.  The  board  consti- 
tutes these  and  R.  L.  Hunt  and  A.  V.  Brown,  both  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  H.  B.  North,  York. 

The  Weller  Consti-uction  Co..  Inc.,  general  contracting 
and  engineering,  Equitable  Building,  Washington,  has  sold 
or  removed  all  equipment  from  Carlisle  and  is  not  doing  any 
road  work  at  present. 

The  Goodman -Krohngold  Co..  Cleveland:  the  Goodman 
Engineering  Co..  Zancsville,  Ohio,  and  the  Electrical  Repair 
&  Engineering  Co.  have  consolidated  to  form  the  Industrial 
Electric  Co.,  5230  St.  Clair  Avenue.  Cleveland.  The  company 
will   specialize   in    power   equipment. 

The  White  Co..  Cleveland.  Sept.  1.  moved  its  executive 
offices  from  6611  Euclid  Avenue  to  the  plant  on  East  Seventy- 
ninth   Street. 

The  Mehl  Machine  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Roselle,  N.  J.,  makers 
of  jigs,  fixtures,  dies,  gages  and  special  machines,  has  opened 
an  engineering  branch  in  Cleveland  for  the  purpose  of  closer 
engineering  co-operation  with  Middle  West  customers. 

G.  H.  Patten  &  Co.,  1901  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  manu- 
facturer of  special  machinery,  has  changed  the  firm  name  to 
the  Patten  Mfg.   Co. :  also  its  address  to  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

The  Ludlum  Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  announces  the 
discontinuance  of  its  Pittsburgh  office  and  (he  consolidation 
of  the  business  of  that  office  with  the  Cleveland  office.  P.  R. 
Thurston,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office 
for  the  past  three  years,  remains  with  the  company  and  will 
continue  to  handle  sales  in  the  territory  formerly  embraced 
by  the  Pittsburgh  office,  with  some  additional  territory,  out 
of  the  Cleveland  office,   637  Guardian  Building,  that  city. 

The  Biitburst  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  will  build  a 
paper  mill  in  the  near  future  for  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print. It  will  adjoin  the  present  buildings  and  will  be  of 
steel  and  concrete.  The  initial  capacity  will  be  ."lO  tons  per 
day,  to  be  increased  later  to  100  tons. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,   Delivered  from   Merchants'  Stocks.  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel   Markets"   and   "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Iron  and  Soft  Steel  Bars  and  Shape* 

Bars :  „  „ . 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 7nnr 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   904 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price  I'oq  ' 

Hoops,  base  price    07a" 

Bands,  base  price    "*•  '**^- 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  Vi  in.  and  larger,  base .i.04c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  V4   in.,  base   2.94c. 

>I.r..|.n..l    steel  j.^^j^^ 

Tire    1 V-  x  '/i   in.  and  larger 2.94c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  21/2  x  Vi  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.14c. 

Toe-calk,  »/2  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.00c. 

Cold-rolled  ^rip,  soft  and  quarter  hard. 6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  east  steel,  base  price 15.00e. 

Extra  cast  steel  18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel   23.00c. 

Tniik   Plates — Steel 

V*  in.  and  heavier   3.04c. 

Sheets 

Bltie  Annealed  I'cr  Li). 

No.   10  4.04c.  to  4.19c. 

No.  12  4.09c.  to  4.24c. 

No.  14  4.14c.  to  4.29c. 

No.  16  4.24c.  to  4.39c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R..  One  Pass, 
Per  Lb. 


Blued  Stove 
Pipe  .Sheet. 


4.60c. 
4.65c. 
4.75c. 


Nos.  18  to  20   '.  .4.65c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.60c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28    4.75c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  30   5.00c.  to  5.15c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Mi 

No.  14   4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16    5.00c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.45c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27    5.60c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28   5.75c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30    6.25c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black     Galv. 


'■2  in.  Butt.. 
%  in.  Butt.. 
1-3  in.  Butt  . . 
2Vi-(>  in.  Lap. 
7-8  in.  Lap.. 
9-12    in.   Lap. 


—53     —38 
—58     —45 


60  —47 

57  — 44 

53  —30 

49  —30 


Wrought  Iron 

Biack     Galv. 

%   in.  Butt —23  —5 

1>4    in.    Butt..   —25  —7 

2   in.  Lap —19  — 3 

2'/2-6    in.    Lap.   —23  —7 

7-12    in.    Lap.  .  —15  -fl 


steel    Wire 


Ka.se  PiiicB*  ON  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser       Per  I^b. 

Bright    basic    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Annealed   soft    3.50c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized   annealed    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Coppered  basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.50c.  to  5.75c. 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tnbe  and  IVIre 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass   sheet    19%c.  to  20'/4c. 

High  brass  wire   20%e.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod    16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26'/ic.  to  27Vic. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  23 Vic. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   25?4c.  to  26     c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22%c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

("old   rolliii,    H   o/..   ami  heavier    3c.   per   lb.   advance  over 
hot   rolled. 

Till     Plates 


Bright  Tin 

Coke — H-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wastcr.s 

••AAA" 

"A" 

80  lb. 

.$6.05 

$5.80 

Charcoal 
14x20 

Charcoal 
14x20 

90  lb. 
100  lb. 

.   6.15 
.   6.25 

5.90 
6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.   13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.   14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

•HeKiilar  extras  for  lighter  kukc 


Teriie  Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC     7.25 

IX     7.50 

Fire  door  stock   9.00 

Tin 

Straits,  pig 36c. 

Bar    43c.  to  47c. 

Cupiier 

Lake   ingot    15',4c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

.Spuller    uiKl    Slieel    Zine 

Western    spelter    8Vic. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 9'4c.  open  9%c. 

Lend    aud    Stilder* 

American  pig  lead   6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  lead   8c.  to  8V2C. 

Solder,  Vi  and  %  guaranteed 25c. 

No.  1  solder  23Vsc. 

Refined  solder    20y4C. 

•Prices  of  solder  indi.alo.l  b.v  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing  to   comix>silion. 

BiiMtilt     Metnl 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.Vntimoiiy 

Asiatic     6Vic.  to  7c. 

Aluiulnuiu 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    Metals 

Prices  show  little  change  and  the  market  generally 
is  stronger.     Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  I>b. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.25 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms    9.25 

Brass,  heavy    6.25 

Brass,  light    5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.50 

No.  1  "red  brass  or  composition  turiiintr.' 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   4.60 

Lead,  tea   3.50 

Zinc    3.25 
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Control  of  Raw  Material  to  Suit  Output 


BY  GILBERT  L.  LACHER* 


CONTROLLING  raw  material  stocks  has  an  im- 
portance now  generally  recognized.  Those  manu- 
facturers who  did  not  give  this  feature  of  man- 
agement due  attention  had  it  forcibly  thrust  upon  them 
late  in  1920  when  inventory  values  dropped  suddenly 
and  large  stocks  were  transformed  from  assets  into 
liabilities.  The  prevention  of  losses  resulting  from 
quick  changes  in  market  condition,  essential  as  it  is, 
is  not,  however,  the  sole  reason  for  keeping  down  raw 
material  supplies.  In  certain  lines  of  manufacture, 
where  the  finished  product  is  undergoing  almost  con- 
tinuous change,  owing  to  the  development  of  improve- 
ments in  design,  excessive  stocks  prove  a  handicap  to 
the  extent  that  a  new  design  calls  for  different  ma- 
terials than  were  contained  in  the  older  product.  This 
consideration  is  potent  in  the  typewriter  field  and  per- 
haps explains  why  so  much  attention  has  been  given 
the  subject  of  raw  material  control  by  the  Woodstock 
Typewriter  Co.,  Woodstock,  111.     In  a  similar  manner, 

•Resident  editor  of  The  Iron  Age  at  Chicago. 

The  Illustration  at  the  head  of  this  page  depicts  the  tool 
room  of  the  plant,  with  benches  located  where  they  get 
adequate   light. 


the  regulation  of  stocks  of  finished  products  and  the 
management  of  the  production  department  itself  show 
the  results  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  problems  attend- 
ing typewriter  manufacture. 

This  company,  employing  500,  is  not  large  compared 
with  such  mammoth  institutions  as  have  grown  up  in 
the  steel  or  automotive  industriies,  which  consume  great 
quantities  of  materials.  Its  product,  however,  is  one 
consisting  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  different  parts  as 
to  make  proper  regulation  of  raw  material  stocks  more 
complex  than  in  many  larger  industries.  There  are 
1400  pieces  in  the  Woodstock  typewriter,  and,  allowing 
for  the  use  of  several  of  the  same  pieces  in  a  single 
machine,  there  are  still  600  absolutely  different  parts. 
To  maintain  a  minimum  supply  of  materials  for  these 
parts,  without  running  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  stocks 
and  thereby  interrupting  plant  operation,  was  a  prob- 
lem which  called  for  the  creation  of  a  practicable  sys- 
tem, founded  on  accurate  records  of  production  in  rela- 
tion to  the  consumption  of  materials. 

Materials  going  into  a  typewriter  fall  into  three 
main  classes:  gray  iron  castings,  strip  steel  and  screw 
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rod.  A  typical  inventory  would  show  in  stock  about 
85,000  lb.  of  screw  stock,  90,000  lb.  of  strip  steel  and 
18,000  lb.  of  castings.  In  the  purchasing  department 
a  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  each  material 
in  store,  requisitions  by  the  plant  and  purchases  of 
additional  material.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  three 
main  classes  mentioned,  but  also  to  every  other  ma- 
terial that  goes  into  the  typewriter,  including  pur- 
chased finished  parts,  such  as  key  rings,  and  semi- 
finished parts,  such  as  wood  cores  for  platens,  and 
likewise  to  manufacturing  supplies  used  in  the  factory, 
purchased  small  tools  and  to  office  supplies,  such  as 
stationery,  etc.  The  records  are  kept  on  what  are 
termed  "raw  stock  cards,"  on  which  are  indicated  the 
minimum  amounts  of  the  materials  used  which  should 
be  kept  in  stock.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing  agent 
makes  it  his  business  to  place  additional  orders  before 
the  stock  on  hand  falls  below  the  safety  line. 
Control  of  Raw  Materials 

It  is'  to  be  noted  that  on  the  separate  raw  stock 
card  kept  for  each  size  of  material  is  recorded  the  type- 
writer part  which  is  made  from  that  material.  If  sev- 
eral parts  are  made  from  the  same  size  material,  as  is 
sometimes  true,  especially  in  the  case  of  screw  rod,  all 
such  parts  are  entered  on  the  card.  The  amount  of 
steel  required  to  make  each  part  for  1000  machines  is 
also   recorded. 

At  the  top  of  the  card  is  entered  the  total  amount 
of  that  particular  size  of  steel  required  for  10,000 
typewriters,  for  the  part  or  parts  for  which  it  is  used. 
This  figure  is  recorded  on  the  card  as  a  "minimum," 
although  it  does  not  actually  represent  the  minimum 
amount  of  material  which  the  company  proposes  to 
carry,  but  is  analogous  to  a  list  price  on  a  commodity. 
To  obtain  the  actual  minimum,  this  figure  must  be 
multiplied  by  a  certain  percentage  which  will  vary 
according  to  three  factors:  (1)  rate  of  production  by 
the  factory  in  typewriters  per  day;  (2)  time  required 
for  obtaining  this  material  from  the  steel  mills;  (3) 
the  possibility  of  governing  inventories  so  carefully 
that  orders  may  be  lumped  to  secure  a  carload  instead 
of  a  less-than-carload  freight  rate,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving. 

Information  for  the  rate  of  production  must  be 
estimated  and  is  based  on  the  sales  department's  survey 
of  prospective  business.  The  time  which  must  be 
allowed  for  delivery  of  materials  depends  largely  on 
market  conditions:  in  dull  periods  mill  shipments  ai'e 
sometimes  obtained  in  two  weeks,  whereas  at  other 
times  deliveries  may  take  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  To- 
gether with  the  matter  of  mill  deliveries  is  considered 
the  trend  of  steel  prices.  In  a  rising  market  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  buy  heavily,  while  in  a  declining  market 
the  incentive  is  to  hold  back  purchases  as  much  as 
possible.  Speculation  as  to  the  course  of  prices,  how- 
ever, must  never  permit  stocks  to  drop  down  to  a  day's 
or  even  a  week's  supply,  thereby  incurring  the  danger 
of  stopping  factory  operations  for  lack  of  material. 

Necessity  for  keeping  stocks  above  the  danger  point 
is  also  a  prime  consideration  when  lumping  orders  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  carload  rate.  In  connection  with 
screw  rod,  which  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes, 
ranging  from  1/16  in.  in  diameter  to  1%  in.,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  larger  sizes  are  easier  to  get  from 
the  mill  than  the  smaller  ones.  The  sizes  used  by  the 
plant,  therefore,  have  been  divided  accordingly  into  two 
main  groups.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  sizes,  much 
more  time  is  allowed  for  the  receipt  of  new  shipments 
than  for  the  other  class.  In  the  case  of  strip  steel  the 
same  group  principle  has  been  applied,  except  that, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  typewriter  construction,  the 
sizes  form  three  groups,  one  of  which  is  easier  to  get 
than  the  other  two. 

The  raw  stock  card  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  typical  of 
those  kept  by  the  company.     The  number  of  entries, 


however,  has  been  limited  so  that  the  purport  of  the 
card  can  be  easily  grasped  by  the  reader.  This  card 
contains  the  record  for  round  %-in.  screw  rod,  from 
which  four  different  parts  and  eight  separate  pieces 
are  made  for  each  Woodstock  typewriter.  After  each 
part  number  are  recorded  the  number  of  parts  used  in 
each  typewriter  and  the  weight  in  pounds  of  screw  rod 
for  1000  parts.  To  secure  the  weight  of  screw  rod 
required  for  1000  typewriters,  the  weight  per  part  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  parts  per  machine.  Thus, 
the  weight  of  steel  used  to  make  1000  pieces  of  >  part 
No.  R-317  is  24.6  lb.  As  two  of  these  parts  are  used  in 
each  typewriter,  24.6  lb.  is  doubled  to  secure  the  weight 
per  1000  machines,  or  49.2  lb.  In  this  manner  the 
weight  of  all  the  parts  made  from  %-in.  screw  stock  is 
computed  and  the  total  weight  per  1000  machines  is 
finally  multiplied  by  10  to  secure  the  "minimum" 
amount,  or  that  required  for  10,000  machines. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  card  that,  on  Dec.  27, 
stock  ordered  out  of  store  by  the  factory,  1067  lb.,  re- 
duced the  balance  in  the  stock  room  to  1336  lb.,  or  con- 
siderably below  the  "minimum"  of  2249  lb.  This  was 
a  signal  to  the  purchasing  agent  to  place  an  order  for 
additional  material,  which  he  did,  2000  lb.  being  ordered 
on  Jan.  13.  On  Feb.  13  the  material  arrived,  being 
2065  lb.  in  weight,  or  65  lb.  in  excess  of  the  order.  The 
receipt  of  this  amount  thereby  increased  the  balance 
then  remaining  in  store  to  2612  lb. 

Withdrawals  of  material  from  store  are  easily 
checked  with  stock  room  records  by  means  of  produc- 
tion orders,  which  must  be  made  out  whenever  any 
typewriter  part  is  made.  On  each  order  is  indicated 
the  name  and  size  of  the  material  used  and  the  amount 
required  to  make  a  specified  number  of  parts. 

How  Finished  Mat«rial  Is  Controlled 

The  care  used  in  controlling  raw  material  supply  is 
no  greater  than  that  exercised  in  regulating  finished 
material  stocks.  For  each  finished  part  also  a  "mini- 
mum" is  established  which  sers'es  a  purpose  similar  to 
that  of  the  minima  for  the  various  sizes  of  raw  ma- 
terial. With  the  latter,  the  function  of  the  minimum  is 
to  enable  the  purchasing  agent  to  determine  when  new 
orders  should  be  placed  to  replenish  store  room  stocks; 
in  the  case  of  finished  parts  the  minimum  indicates 
when  the  factory  should  be  ordered  to  make  more 
pieces.  Like  the  minimum  for  raw  material,  that  for 
finished  parts  is  a  list  figure.  The  minimum  recorded 
on  the  finished  stock  card  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  8000 
pieces.  The  factors  affecting  this  figure  are  the  num- 
ber of  typewriters  assembled  in  the  plant  per  day  and 
the  time  required  to  make  a  new  lot  of  the  part.  In 
this  case  it  is  estimated  that  8000  pieces  form  a  safe 
balance  to  have  in  stock  for  a  production  of  100  type- 
writers per  day.  As  two  of  these  parts  go  into  each 
typewriter,  this  means  a  stock  sufficient  for  4000  ma- 
chines, or  40  working  days. 

By  referring  to  the  card  it  will  be  noted  that  on 
Jan.  3  the  balance  of  parts  in  stock  had  dropped  to 
2260.  That  the  need  for  additional  parts  had  been 
anticipated  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  Dec.  8  an 
order  for  10,000  pieces  had  been  given  to  the  factory. 
On  Jan.  26  this  order  had  been  completed  and  9430 
pieces  were  added  to  the  balance,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  11,690  in  stock.  Requisitions  from  stock  by  the 
assembling  department  on  Feb.  3,  March  6,  March  27, 
April  10  and  April  26  again  reduced  the  balance  to 
1690.  On  April  29,  however,  another  order,  placed 
March  6,  was  completed  by  the  factory  and  the  balance 
in  stock  was  swelled  to  11,070. 

As  a  check  on  the  balance  shown  on  the  card,  a 
perpetual  inventory  is  kept  in  the  store  room. 
Ordinarily  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  comput€d 
balance  and  the  inventory  is  small  and  is  ascribable  to 
the  handling  of  the  pieces  on  scales  which  weigh  in 
terms    of    pieces,    thus    eliminating    the    necessity    for 
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i — To  Obtain  His  Pay  Each  Workman  Must 
Fill  Out  a  Schedule  Card.  Showing  the  Details 
of  the  Job  He  Has  Done.     The   card   shown  is 

filled    out   by   a   piece-work   employee 
5- — From  the  Workmen's  Schedule  Cards  a  Rec- 
ord Is  Kept  ot  the  Progress  of  Each  Production 
Order   on    a    Cost-and-Schedule    Sheet.      By    this 
means   It   can    be   ascertained   whether   work   is 

falling  seriously  behind  schedule 
6 — A    Production    Order    Is    Issued    Every    Time 
Material  Is  Put  Through  the  Production  Depart- 
ment.     All    departments    affected    are    indicated. 

as  is   the  scheduled  time  for  the  work 

7 — The    Foreman    of    the    First    Department    to 

Work  on  a   Given   Production   Order  Is  Given   a 

Material    Requisition    Which     Enables    Him    to 

Obtain   Required   Stock  from  Store 
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Seven   Forms  or   Cards   Used   in   Controlling   Raw  and   Finished   Materials  and   Tli. 

Manufacture 


ir   Movement   Through   the   Processes  of 


counting.     If  a  wide  discrepancy  develops,  however,  a 
second  check  is  made  of  the  parts  in  store. 

Ordering  of  parts  from  the  factory  is  handled  by 
means  of  production  orders,  given  to  the  manufactur- 
ing department  whenever  it  appears  from  the  finished 
stock  card  that  a  new  supply  of  parts  is  needed.  All 
orders  must  be  placed  far  enough  in  advance  to  permit 
plenty  of  time  for  their  execution.  The  proper  time 
allowance  is  not  a  matter  of  guess,  but  has  been  worked 
out   carefully  from   a   study   of   individual   operations. 


For  each  typewriter  part,  in  fact,  an  operations  card 
has  been  prepared.  The  card  shown  in  Fig.  ?,  is  for 
part  No.  C-88,  a  carriage  shift  link  collar,  of  which; 
there  are  two  for  each  machine. 

This  part  is  made  from  %-in.  cold  drawn  round 
steel,  of  which  1000  typewriters  require  11.2  lb.,  as 
indicated  on  the  card.  The  figures  at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  card  indicate  the  number  of  each  operation  in 
order,  there  being  five  operations  in  this  instance. 
Next  to  the  right  are   the   numbers   of  the  respective 
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This   and   the   Screw    Machine   Section  of  thf  F'lant  Are  the  Two  Primary  Departments 
for    the    Production    of   Small    Parts 


departments  in  which  these  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed. In  the  middle  of  the  card  a  brief  description 
of  each  step  in  the  manufacture  is  indicated.  Thus 
"automatic"  means  that  the  part  is  to  be  formed  in  the 
automatic  screw  machines.  "Inspect,"  when  used,  indi- 
cates that  an  inspection  must  be  made  after  the  parts 
leave  the  screw  machines.  "Burr"  means  that  any 
burrs  remaining  on  the  parts  are  to  be  removed  in  a 
drilling  machine.  "Mill  flat"  calls  for  the  milling  of 
the  surface  of  the  part,  and  "case  harden  in  salt  peter" 
and  "burni.sh  on  lathe"  require  no  explanation.  The 
figure  12  at  the  top  of  the  column  on  the  right  of  the 
card  signifies  that  an  allowance  of  12  days  is  permitted 
before  the  starting  of  the  operations.  This  tolerance 
is  to  allow  each  foreman  to  arrange  all  the  work  with- 
in his  department.  Perhaps  some  of  the  cams  required 
on  a  job  just  received  may  be  in  use  on  another  job 
then  running,  or  for  other  reasons  the  work  can  not  be 
started  immediately. 

Under  the  figure  12  are  indicated  the  number  of 
working  days  set  aside  for  each  operation.  Thus,  7 
days  are  allowed  for  screw  machine  operations.  The 
total  number  of  days  permitted  for  the  completion  of 
the  parts,  including  the  12  days  initial  allowance,  is 
30.  To  this  total  is  always  added  an  additional  flat 
allowance  of  10  days,  the  theory  being  that  new  stock 
should  arrive  in  the  store  room  10  days  before  the  bins 
are  empty.  The  significance  of  the  figure  40  is  appre- 
ciated by  computing  the  number  of  parts  required  in 
100  typewriters  per  day— as-suming  that  this  be  the 
production  of  the  plant.  As  two  parts  go  into  each  ma- 
chine, 200  parts  are  required  daily,  or  8000  in  40  days. 
This  means  that  when  only  8000  pieces  are  in  stock,  a 
new  production  order  should  be  issued  to  insure  re- 
plenishment of  the  supply  by  the  time  the  existing  stock 
is  used  up,  i.e.,  in  40  days. 

Checking  Progress  of  Work 
Of  course,  the  mere  placing  of  production  orders 
does  not  insure  their  execution  on  time.  It  is  evident 
that  the  management  cannot  sit  back  supinely  and  let 
matters  take  their  course.  Delays  may  result  from 
numerous  causes,  such  as  the  breakdown  of  a  machine, 
the  illness  of  an  operator,  etc.  A  means  of  checking 
the  progress  of  the  work  is  essential,  and  such  a  means 
has  been  supplied. 


To  obtain  his  pay  each  workman  must  fill  out  a 
schedule  card,  Fig.  4,  showing  his  name,  the  number 
of  the  part  he  has  worked  on,  of  the  production  order, 
of  the  department,  of  the  department  section,  the  name 
of  the  operation,  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  of 
pieces  produced,  the  number  rejected,  returned  and 
accepted,  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  total  day's  wages. 
From  these  cards  the  cost  department  keeps  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  work,  on  a  cost-and-schedule 
sheet,  Fig.  5.  By  comparing  the  time  of  completion  of 
a  given  operation  with  the  scheduled  completion  (as 
given  on  the  operations  card)  which  is  indicated  at  the 
top  of  the  sheet,  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the  work 
is  falling  behind. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  one  department  is  so  slight 
that  it  suffices  to  speed  up  the  work  in  a  subsequent  de- 
partment. Sometimes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  rush 
through  an  emergency  order,  known  as  a  "sub  order," 
calling  for  the  completion  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
original  order.  At  other  times  it  may  prove  desirable 
to  start  an  entirely  new  production  order,  as  the  delays 
to  the  first  order  might  result  in  the  requisition  of  all 
of  the  parts  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  stock  room, 
thereby  again  putting  the  factory  behind  the  assembly 
department. 

A  cost-and-schedule  sheet  is  made  out  for  each  pro- 
duction order.  On  both  are  indicated  the  number  of 
the  production  order  and  of  the  part,  the  date  of  issuing 
the  order,  the  number  of  pieces  ordered  and  of  oper- 
ations in  order,  the  department  numbers,  the  name  of 
each  operation  and  the  scheduled  time  for  its  comple- 
tion. In  addition,  the  production  order  shows  the  kind 
and  amount  of  material  required.  Thus,  in  Fig.  6  it  is 
indicated  that  112  lb.  of  %-in.  round  screw  rod  is  re- 
quired to  make  10,000  pieces  of  part  No.  C-88.  The 
jiroduction  order  also  provides  columns  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  machine  on  which  the  work 
is  done,  the  time  taken  for  each  operation,  the  number 
of  the  time  clock,  the  date  when  each  operation  is 
actually  finished,  the  O.K.  of  the  inspector,  the  gross 
number  of  pieces  produced,  the  rejections  and  the  num- 
ber accepted.  Columns  have  also  been  provided  to  keep 
a  record  of  sub-orders. 

With  each   production   order  is   issued  a   material 
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Scarcity  of  Common  Labor  in  Industry 

Immigration  Law  Operates  to  Hamper  Maiiuiacturing  and 

Skilled  Workmen  May  Yet  Suffer  from 

Present  Policy 


BY   ACHESON   SMITH' 


IN  view  of  the  intimation  that  employers  will  seek  the 
repeal  of  the  present  immigration  law  in  order  that 
they  may  procure  low  priced  labor,  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  outline  the  situation  as  it  confronts  manufac- 
turers and  other  employers  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  have  discussed  immigration  usually  have 
done  so  with  the  necessity  for  severe  restrictions  in 
mind,  either  as  to  numbers  or  quality  or  both.  The 
matter  will  be  considered,  therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  actual  need  of  men  to  do  our  laboring 
work,  for  such  is  obviously  the  case. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  every  employer 
finds  it  necessary  to  procure  his  labor  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  it  is  not  true  that  employers  are  anxious  for 
more  alien  labor  simply  because  it  is  cheap.  The  cost 
of  labor  is  dependent  both  upon  the  wage  paid  and 
upon  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  it  has  been  our 
experience  in  this  country  that  labor  working  for  low 
rates  is  not  always  the  cheapest.  At  present  the  output 
of  many  manufacturers  is  limited  by  the  shortage  of 
men,  and  employers  are  therefore  desirous  of  having 
the  number  of  immigrants  increased  because  they  need 
help,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates. 

The  use  of  the  word  labor  is  likely  to  be  rather 
ambiguous,  as  it  is  frequently  used  to  cover  the  skilled 
trades  and  sometimes  used  to  include  all  wage  earners. 
In  what  follows  the  term  labor  is  meant  to  include  what 
is  ordinarily  known  as  common  labor  and  does  not  in- 
clude skilled  workers. 

Actual   Loss   in  Day   Laborers 

There  is  at  present  a  very  definite  scarcity  of  labor 
and  there  is  evidence  that  many  localities  are  seri- 
ously aflFected.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributing causes  to  the  present  shortage  is  our  immi- 
gration law.  In  the  eleven  months  of  the  Government 
year,  ending  with  May  31,  1922,  we  gained  by  immi- 
gration 98,605  persons.  In  other  words,  about  98,000 
more  people  came  into  the  counti-y  than  left  it  during 
that  period.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  by  races,  how- 
ever, shows  that  we  actually  lost  in  the  nationalities 
that  do  our  labor  calling  for  muscular  strength,  while 
we  gained  largely  in  those  people  who  come  in  to  trade 
and  follow  other  emplo^niient  than  labor.  The  adjoin- 
ing tabulation,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
shows  the  immigrants  and  emigrants  during  eleven 
months  of  the  Government  year. 

An  inspection  of  the  above  figures  indicates  that  we 
actually  lost  over  33,000  who  labor  and  gained  very 
largely  in  those  w^ho  will  probably  not  do  the  work  of 
common  labor.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the 
desirability  of  English,  French  and  Scotch  immigrants, 
for  they  certainly  raise  the  standard  of  our  foreign 
bom  population  and  are  highly  desirable.  Looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  need  for  laboring  men,  they 
do  not,  however,  help  our  present  situation.  We  could 
get  along  without  the  48,000  Hebrews  whom  we  gained 
during  the  eleven  months;  but  we  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  alien  labor  to  use  the  shovel  and  other 
simple  implements  of  industry. 

Dependence  Upon  Alien  Labor 

In  the  highly  developed  industrial  sections  of  the 
United  States  practically  no  native  bom  American  will 
do  laboring  work,  and  the  children  of  our  foreign  born, 
if  they  go  to  our  public  schools,  wiW  not  do  the  work 


of  a  common  laborer.  The  tendency  to  rise  socially  and 
the  natural  tendenc-y  to  avoid  laborious  tasks  both 
make  men  shun  such  work.  The  result  is  that  within 
our  country  we  are  not  pi-oducing  laboring  men,  and 
we  are  actually  by  our  social  and  educational  systems 
drawing  men  rapidly  away  from  work  of  that  class. 
Our  experience  for  a  great  many  years  has  shown  that 
we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  alien  labor  to  do  most 
of  the  manual  laboring  w-ork,  and  unless  an  adequate 


Race  or  People 


.\frican    (black)    

.\rmenian    

Eoliemian   and   Moravian    (Czech).... 
Bulgarian,  Serbian  and  Montenegrin.. 

Chinese    • 

Croatian   and   Slovenian 

Cuban    

Dalmatian.  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian 

Dutch  and   Flemish 

East  Indian    

English    

Finnish    

French     

German     

Gi  eek     

Hebrew    

Iris-h     

Italian    (North)    

Italian     ( South )     

Japanese     

Korea  r     

Lithuanian    

Magyar    

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander    

Polish 

Portuguese    

Rumanian     : 

Russian     

Ruthenian    (Russniak)    

Scandinavian    (Norwegians,  Danes  and 

Swedes)    

Scotch    

Slovak   '. 

Spanish    

Spanish-American     

Syrian    

Turkish 

Welsh    

West  Indian   (other   than  Cuban) 

Other  peoples    


July  1.  1921.  to 
May  31.  1922 


migrants 

4,631 

2.23S 

3.049 

1.35S 

3.S66 

3.7S.-> 
640 
2S4 

3.503 

214 

27.195 

2.301 
12,467 
2S,462 

3.794 
49.3SS 
15.127 

6.033 
34.S43 

5,264 


5.993 
4.223 


,501 
:.237 
673 


Emigrants 
1,905 

231 
4,128 
5.559 
5,S55 
3.914 

792 

510 
1.9S1 

216 
S,407 
1.117 
3,099 
5,311 
7.117 

763 

2,104 

6.S49 

43.475 

4.005 

43 

4.395 

4.579 

5.541 

3 

29,986 

5.830 

4,094 

2,667 

436 

3,868 

1,519 

3,203 

7,456 

1.603 

1,344 

250 

136 

769 

1.115 


•Vice-president    and    general    manager    Acheson    Graphite 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  T. 
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supply  is  admitted  the  development  of  the  country  in- 
e^^tabIy  will  be  retarded. 

It  has  been  said  that  organized  labor  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  immigration  Jaw — at  least  the 
unions  strongly  favored  the  passage  of  the  act.  They, 
of  course,  thought  by  curtailing  the  supply  of  labor  to 
strengthen  the  union  cause  and  help  to  keep  up  wages, 
and  while  the  temporary  eff'ect  will  be  in  that  direction 
they  are  bound  to  suffer  in  the  long  run.  The  work 
done  by  common  laborers  is  fundamental  and  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  have  no  means  at  present  of 
avoiding  the  pick  and  shovel  work  which  laborers  are 
required  to  do. 

Many  labor  saving  devices  have  been  brought  out, 
and  undoubtedly  much  more  will  be  done  in  that  direc- 
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tion,  but  they  can  go  only  so  far  toward  relieving  the 
situation.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  will  always 
be  a  large  amount  of  work  that  will  have  to  be  per- 
formed by  men  willing  to  exercise  their  muscles  and 
in  a  very  literal  sense  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  Houses  cannot  be  built  if  there  are 
no  men  to  make  the  excavations  for  the  foundations. 
Bricklayers  cannot  work  if  there  are  no  laborers  to 
carry  up  the  bricks.  In  fact,  skilled  labor  of  all  kinds 
will  soon  find  its  employment  restricted  if  there  is  a 
serious  lack  of  laborers  to  do  their  part  of  the  work. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  skilled  labor,  to  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  to  admit  more  laboring  men. 

Organized  Labor  May  Be  a  Loser 

If  it  is  true  that  organized  labor  wishes  to  restrict 
immigration  in  order  to  help  the  union  cause,  it  is 
laboring  under  a  gi-eat  delusion,  for  the  very  success 
of  the  unions  in  increasing  their  wages  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  benefit  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  country.  If 
by  limiting  immigration  the  wages  of  common  laborers 
are  forced  to  a  high  level,  organized  labor  will  inev- 
itably have  to  accept  lower  wages — at  least  their  wages 
will  be  lower  comparatively.  In  other  words,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  increase  the  income  of  every  one  in  the 
country  except  by  greater  production,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  common  laborers  are  largely  increased  in  their 
wage  others  will  have  to  take  somewhat  less.  This  is 
simply  an  economic  truth  that  neither  labor  unions 
nor  legislation  can  change. 

It  might  interest  some  people  to  remember  that 
immigi-ants  become  consumers  as  well  as  producers, 
and  are  therefore  of  distinct  value  to  the  country  from 
both  standpoints.  When  an  immigrant  is  domiciled  in 
his  native  land  he  is  not  a  potential  customer  of  the 
United  States;  that  is,  he  probably  will  not  buy  any- 
thing from  us.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  comes 
into  our  counti-y  he  not  only  becomes  a  worker  and  a 
very  important  aid  to  the  wealth  producing  agencies 
of  the  nation,  but  he  also  at  once  becomes  a  consumer 
to  practically  the  extent  of  his  income.  Everything 
that  he  buys  he  purchases  in  this  country,  and  our 
foreign  born  residents  provide  one  of  the  largest  single 
markets  we  have  for  our  cotton,  wool  and  foodstuffs. 

There  are  important  social  reasons  for  limiting 
immigration  and  we  should  enforce  strict  regulations 
regarding  physical  health  and  mental  capacity.  It  is 
well  to  insist  upon  a  blood  test  and  an  intelligence 
test,  such  as  has  been  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  mental  standard  of  those  coming  into  the 
country.  It  is  desirable  to  have  such  selection  made  in 
the  country  of  origin  and  not  permit  the  immigrant 
to  start  for  the  United  States  until  he  has  received 
a  certification  regarding  the  necessary  qualifications. 
We  must  insist  upon  freedom  from  disease  and  on 
mental  capacity  sufficient  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  we  contemplate  the  sec- 
ond generation,  for  the  descendants  of  foreign  bom 
parents  have  become  a  large  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation and  are  wielding  a  very  large  influence  in  our 
social  and  political  affairs. 

The  Question  of  Citizenship 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  admit  only  those  who 
declare  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens;  but  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  unimportant  and  perhaps  use- 
less provision.  In  the  first  place,  the  immigrant  prob- 
ably will  not  know  what  he  intends  to  do  when  he 
leaves  his  native  land,  but  will  declare  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place,  if 
he  finds  congenial  work  here  and  becomes  anchored  in 
some  locality  he  will  very  probably  desire  to  become 
a  citizen,  anyway,  and  take  the  necessarv  steps.  In  the 
third  place,  the  heavy  flow  of  alien  labor  out  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  various  European  countries 
in  times  of  business  depression  in  the  United  States 
IS  a  feature  that  has  distinct  advantages  to  our  coun- 
try, and  as  the  alien  has  probably  rendered  full  value 
for  the  wag*s  received  we  should  not  object  to  his 
return  to  his  native  land. 


If,  as  has  been  said,  the  children  of  foreign  born 
tend  away  from  common  labor,  we  have  a  system  of 
evolution  which  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  immigrant  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  country.  The  class  of  immigrants 
who  come  here  to  labor  have  little  or  no  education  but 
they  are  capable  of  doing  very  useful  work.  After 
they  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  some  years 
they  begin  to  get  into  the  semi-skilled  jobs,  and  their 
children,  after  passing  through  our  public  schools,  find 
themselves  fitted  by  education  and  by  inclination  for 
work  that  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  social  scale  than 
common  labor.  As  the  first  generation  passes  away 
we  are  dependent  upon  new  arrivals  for  the  distinctly 
laboring  work,  and  such  new  arrivals  will  in  a  genera- 
tion become  Americanized  both  politically  and  socially. 
We  thus  have  an  upward  movement  which,  as  has  been 
said,  seems  to  be  very  desirable  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  immigrant  and  a  healthy  trend  among 
that  class  of  our  population. 

Defects  in  Present  Law 

Our  immigration  law  at  present  has  three  serious 
defects: 

1.  By  the  quota  system  it  cuts  down  the  number 
of  entries  into  the  United  States  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  foreign  born  persons  of  such 
nationalities  resident  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  Census  of  1910. 

2.  Apparently  no  allowance  is  made  for  those 
who  go  out  of  the  country.  For  example, 
there  might  be  an  emigration  of  5  per  cent, 
whereas  we  restrict  the  immigration  to  3  per 
cent,  which  would  of  course  mean  a  net  loss 
instead  of  the  gain  for  which  the  law  appa- 
rently provides. 

3.  A  literacy  test  is  required  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  good  of  the  country,  is  a  farce. 
The  immigrant  is  required  to  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  at  least  one  language,  which 
means  that  many  able-bodied  men  who  wish 
to  do  some  honest  work  are  excluded,  while 
every  educated  radical  who  does  not  wish  to 
work  may  enter  the  country. 

It  would  seem  possible  to  work  out  a  figure  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  additional  laborers  annually  needed 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  demand;  that  is,  the 
growth  of  the  country  plus  the  laborers  who  forsake 
laboring  work.  Immigration  to  at  least  that  extent 
should  be  provided  for  and  it  should  be  a  net  figure. 
In  other  words,  the  number  that  is  admitted  should  take 
into  account  those  leaving  the  country  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  we  have  a  certain  net  gain  in  men  each  year.  The 
literacy  test  should  be  abolished,  as  it  is  of  no  value 
whatever  and  prevents  many  an  industrious  peasant 
from  entering  our  country  at  a  time  when  he  is  badly 
needed.  Authority  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  or  power  given  a  commission,  to  increase 
or  decrease  immigration  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

Due  to  the  increased  industrial  activity  we  now  have 
a  shortage  of  laboring  men,  and  if  we  are  actually 
losing  that  grade  of  labor  by  emigration  we  are  going 
to  be  in  a  serious  situation.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
correct  this  condition  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  by 
legislation.  Not  only  is  the  country  working  back  to  a 
normal  state  of  activity,',  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  country  is  growing  steadily  from  year  to  year, 
which  of  course  means  that  more  and  more  common 
laborers  will  be  needed,  and  if  they  are  not  admitted 
as  immigrants  it  is  not  apparent  at  present  whence  they 
will  come. 


[By  continents,  the  figures  in  the  table  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  show  the  following: 

Immlgranta  Emigrants 

Africa    4,631  1.905 

Asia    12.990  11.944 

Southern    Europe    70,033  96.714 

.Northern    Europe    130.014  65.026 

Latin    .America    17,005  8.705 

Miscellaneous 50.107  l.SSl 
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DROP  FORGING  INSTITUTE 


Scheme   of   Operations   of   American   Association 
Which  Is  to  Meet  in  Detroit 

In  writing  about  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Drop  Forging  Institute,  to  be  held  in  De- 
troit on  Oct.  3  to  6,  concurrently  with  the  convention 
of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  Scovell, 
Wellington  &  Co.,  commissioners  of  the  association, 
have  supplied  some  information  of  the  objects  and 
workings  of  the  organization. 

The  institute  was  formed  in  1920.  The  executive 
membership  from  the  beginning  has  concerned  itself 
with  problems  affecting  the  production  of  drop  forg- 
ings  for  sale,  including  a  study  of  raw  material  and 
supply  markets,  industrial  relations,  production  and 
accounting  methods,  supply  and  demand  for  drop 
forgings,  and  the  extension  of  the  market  therefor. 
Information,  collected  and  distributed  at  regular  in- 
tervals, covers:  The  total  volume  of  purcha.ses  of  the 
important  classes  of  material,  with  current  market 
prices.  The  rates  of  wages  and  earnings,  hours  of 
labor,  and  number  of  men  employed,  by  classes.  The 
total  hammer-hours  operated,  as  compared  with  the 
capacity  of  the  membership,  in  each  of  several  classes 
of  equipment.  The  total  tonnage  of  steel  consumed, 
and  the  total  volume  of  shipments  made.  The  total 
volume  of  new  business  booked  and  of  unfilled  business 
on  the  books  of  the  membership.  As  the  product  of 
the  institute  is  almost  exclusively  contract  forgings 
(the  institute  does  not  concern  itself  with  finished 
product  such  as  tools,  wrenches,  etc.)  there  are  no 
average  prices  available,  and  the  institute  does  not 
deal  in  any  manner  with  the  question  of  market  prices 
of  its  product. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that,  in  the  consideration  of 
many  of  these  problems,  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  drop  forgers  whose  product  does  not  reach  the  mar- 
ket, but  is  absorbed  either  by  themselves  or  by  closely 
affiliated  interests,  would  be  valuable.  In  order  to 
enlist  their  support,  a  manufacturing  committee  was 
appointed,  with  a  director  of  the  institute  as  general 
chairman,  the  members  of  which  are  chaii-men  of  vari- 
ous regional  groups.  At  present  there  are  four  such 
groups,  as  follows: 

Atlantic,  including  New  England,  eastern  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  Chairman, 
J.  B.  Sehl,  second  vice-president  Billings  &  Spencer  Co., 
Hartford. 

Central,  including  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio.  Chairman,  E.  E.  Adams,  general  superintendent 
Cleveland  Hardware  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Indiana-Michigan,  including  also  Ontario.  Chairman, 
R.  T.  Herdegen,  vice-president  and  general  manager  Domin- 
ion Forge  &  Stamping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Walkerville.  Ont. 

"Western,  including  all  territory  west  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  boundaries.  Chairman,  F.  A.  Ingalls,  vice-president 
In^alls-Shepard  Division,  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Harvey,  III. 

Ferdinand  Barnickol,  president  Indianapolis  Drop 
Forging  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  general  chairman  of  the 
manufacturing  committee,  and  A.  D.  Armitage,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co., 
Buffalo,  is  member-at-large. 

These  groups  hold  quarterly  meetings,  primarily  to 
consider  problems  of  production,  engineering,  shop 
accounting,  and  industrial  relations,  which  are  avail- 
able to  any  drop  forger  interested  in  such  problems, 
either  through  executive  membership  in  the  institute, 
if  eligible,  or  as  an  associate  member,  if  the  character 
of  his  business  is  such  as  to  make  him  ineligible  for 
executive  membership.  The  manufacturing  committee 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
institute. 

As  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  committee 
would  duplicate  in  large  measure  the  work  of  the 
American  Drop  Forge  Association,  overtures  were 
made  to  that  organization  looking  toward  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  bodies,  and  this  was  finally  accom- 
plished on  Jan.  1,  1922,  all  members  of  the  associa- 
tion being  carried  as  associate  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute until  July  1,  at  which  time  they  were  given  op- 
portunity for  continuing  either  as  executive  or  asso- 
ciate members,  depending  upon  their  eligibility. 


Among  the  first  actions  of  the  institute  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  cost  committee  to  study  cost  accounting 
methods.  A  report  on  a  survey  of  the  industry,  with 
recommendations  for  uniform  methods,  previously  pre- 
pared for  some  of  the  larger  members  by  Scovell, 
Wellington  &  Co.,  was  made  available  to  all  members. 
Data  on  the  present  methods  of  cost  accounting  and 
estimating  employed  by  the  members  have  been  col- 
lected periodically;  and  the  committee,  composed  of 
J.  B.  Sehl,  chairman;  C.  C.  Winn,  assistant  treasurer; 
Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  F.  S.  Hatch, 
assistant  treasurer  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  now  issuing  a  series  of  articles  to  all 
members,  both  executive  and  associate,  comprising 
a  treatise  on  the  "Essential  of  Drop  Forging  Account- 
ing." 

Besides  the  manufacturing  division,  in  charge  of  the 
group  meetings  and  of  the  annual  convention,  a  pur- 
chasing agents'  division  was  established  early  in  the 
institute's  history;  and  the  organization  of  an  ac- 
counting division,  to  further  the  work  of  the  cost 
committee,  is  now  contemplated.  Other  standing  and 
special  committees  look  after  specific  items  in  the 
institute's  program. 

The  direction  of  the  institute's  policies  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  directors  of  nine  members,  three 
of  whom  are  chosen  each  year  for  a  three-year  term. 
From  among  their  number  a  president  and  two  vice- 
presidents  are  chosen  annually.  Neither  directors  nor 
officers  can  serve  for  more  than  one  term  consecu- 
tively, except  that  ex-presidents  are  ex-officio  advisory 
members  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  present  officers 
of  the  institute  are: 

President,  J.  H.  Williams,  president  J.  H.  Williams 
&  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-presidents,  H.  G.  Stoddard,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  0.  F.  Transue, 
president  and  general  manager  Transue  &  Williams 
Steel  Forging  Corporation,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Directors,  C.  E.  Adams,  president  Cleveland  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Cleveland;  F.  C.  Billings,  president  Billings 
&  Spencer  Co.,  Hartford;  C.  A.  Brauchler,  president 
and  general  manager  Canton  Drop  Forging  &  Mfg. 
Co..  Canton,  Ohio;  Ferdinand  Barnickol,  president,  In- 
dianapolis Drop  Forging  Co.,  Indianapolis;  A.  H.  Cha- 
pin,  president  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  J.  F.  Connelly,  vice-president  Champion  Ma- 
chine &  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Ex-president,  F.  A.  Ingalls,  vice-president  Ingalls- 
Shepard  Division,  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Harvey,  111. 

The  affairs  of  the  institute  are  administered  by  its 
commissioners  from  their  office  at  1168  Hanna  Build- 
ing,  Cleveland. 

Nagle  Steel  Plants  to  Resume  Sept.  20 

George  H.  Heck  and  associates,  518  Commercial 
Trust  Building,  Philadeiphia,  who,  as  announced  in 
last  week's  issue,  have  purchased  the  Pottstown  and 
Seyfert  plants  of  the  Nagle  Steel  Co.,  state  that  these 
plants  will  resume  operations  in  the  manufacture  of 
sheets  under  the  new  management  on  Sept.  20.  De- 
tails as  to  organization  of  the  new  company  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly.  The  Pottstown  and  Seyfert  plants 
will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Nagle  Steel 
Co. 


Minnesota  Steel  Company's  First  Steel 

The  recently  completed  wire  rod  mill  of  the  Min- 
nesota Steel  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  rolled  its  first  steel 
on  Sept.  11.  The  mill  will  furnish  rods  to  the  new 
wire  plant  of  the  same  company  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  receiving  rods  from  the  Joliet 
mill  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


Bone  coal,  formerly  considered  a  waste,  is  to  be  used 
as  a  boiler  fuel  by  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Gary,  W.  Va.  The  fuel  will  be  utilized  in  pulverized 
form,  and  a  pulverizing,  distributing  and  burning  sys- 
tem is  being  installed  by  the  Fuller-Lehigh  Co.  Each 
800-hp.  boiler  is  to  be  equipped  with  five  vertical  burn- 
ers, taking  the  fuel  from  five  3-in.  screw  feeders. 
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Laying  Out  and  Drilling  Machine 

A  new  tool  room  machine,  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  Johansson  compound  Slide  and  blocks  is  cal- 
culated to  make  a  complete,  independent  laying  out 
and  drilling  machine  for  the  spacing  of  holes  in  dies, 
jigs,  templates,  master-plates,  etc.,  and  to  do  it  with 
Johansson  accuracy  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  do  the 
work  in  any  other  way — in  one-tenth  of  the  time  it 

takes  using 
buttons,  it  is 
stated,  is  be- 
ing manufac- 
tured by  Franz 
K.  Krag,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  head  of 
the  K-N  ma- 
chine swings 
a  full  360 
deg.,  allowing 
drilling  to  be 
done  at  any 
point  in  the 
circle.  It  has 
an  inter- 
cha  n  ge  a  b  1  e 
bushing  sup- 
ported in  a 
rigid  arm,  in- 
tegral with 
the  machine, 
i  m  m  e  d  lately 
above  the 
work,  to  pre- 
V  e  n  t  any 
.spring  of  the 
drill.  The  ma- 
chine has  six 
changes  of 
.''peed,  from 
400  r.p.m.  to 
4:M0  r.p.m., 
furnishing  the 
proper  speeds 
for  drills  up 
to  1/4  in.  in  di- 
ameter. 

Without  th<; 
u^5e  of  the  Jo- 
hansson com- 
pound slide 
and  block.'i,  thu  K-\  machine  is  a  precision,  high-speed 
drilling  machine  with  swinging  head  and  drill  guided 
immediately  above  the  work,  to  insure  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. The  head  is  constructed  so  that  it  may  be 
removed  from  the  column  and  mounted  on  the  milling 
machine  in  five  minutes  and  may  then  be  used  for 
laying  out  and  drilling  directly  from  the  milling  ma- 
chine screw,  or  for  greater  accuracy,  in  connection 
with  the  Johansson  compound  slide  and  blocks. 

As  a  routing  and  milling  machine,  it  works  with  a 
single  lip  cutter,  which  can  be  made  up  quickly  for  any 
shape  desired.  A  locking  screw  is  provided  for  lock- 
ing the  spindle  in  a  fixed  position.  The  spring  idler 
keeps  the  belt  at  the  proper  tension,  allowing  the  belt 
to  slip,  if  too  great  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  cutter, 
and  thereby  saving  the  cutter  from  breaking.  The 
speed,  which  is  seven  times  the  milling  machine  speed, 
makes  it  possible  to  use  a  very  small  cutter. 

E.  L.  Krag  &  Co.,  50  West  Randolph  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  are  the  distributers  for  the  K-N  machines 
and  attachments. 


Inventories  of  the  estate  of  Ferdinand  Schlesinger 
filed  in  the  probate  court  at  Milwaukee  show  a  valua- 
tion of  $2,062,709.55,  exclusive  of  gifts  aggregating 
$6,374,678.34  made  to  members  of  his  family  over  a 
period  of  six  years  prior  to  his  death.  The  bulk  of 
stocks  consists  of  60,711  shares  of  common  stock  of 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  appraised  at  $667,821, 
and  shares  in  the  Newport  Mining  Co.,  Detroit  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  and  Harrow  Spring  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Ball  Bearing  Notable  for  Its  Size 

The  Standard  Machinery  Co.  Auburn,  R.  I.,  has 
completed  a  ball  bearing  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
also  because  of  the  success  attendant  upon  its  manu- 
facture and  its  recent  duty  in  service  as  well. 

The  bearing  is  of  the  conventional  design  and  con- 
sists of  an  upper  raceway,  a  lower  raceway,  and  40 
balls.  The  raceways  are  alike,  being  56.25  in.  plus 
0.003  in.  outside  diameter,  with  inside  diameter  of  46 
in.  minus  0.003  in.  and  a  thickness  overall  of  2.75  plus 
or  minus  0.01  in.  The  balls  are  4  in.  in  diameter  'and 
lapped  to  a  tolerance  of  plus  0.003  in.,  minus  zero.  The 
raceways  and  balls  are  of  chrome  bearing  steel  hard- 
ened and  ground,  both  showing  a  scleroscope  hardness 
reading  of  92  to  96. 

The  races  are  capable  of  carrying  a  sustained  load 
of  100,000  lb.  on  one  ball  applied  at  any  point  in  the 
circumference  of  the  groove  and  each  ball  will  stand 
a  load  of  100,000  lb.  when  placed  between  the  finished 
races  without  showing  any  permanent  deformation  or 
surface  cracks. 

The  balls  were  tested  by  the  manufacturer  under 
a  Riehle  testing  machine  using  the  three-ball  method, 
wherein  three  balls  are  superimposed,  the  center  ball 
i)eing  the  one  actually  under  test.  The  three-ball 
method  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  reliable  for 
testing,  and  is  replacing  the  old  way  of  testing  one 
ball  between  two  hardened  steel  plates,  this  three-ball 
method  being  regarded  as  more  severe,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ball  under  test  is  only  supported  by  an  actual 
point  of  contact,  with  the  results  likely  to  be  accurate, 
consistent  and   reliable. 

The  formula  used  by  the  Standard  Machinery  Co. 
for  crushing  strength  of  steel  balls  under  the  three- 
ball  method  is  100  x  D'  where  D  represents  the  diam- 
eter of  the  ball  in  one-eighth  inches.  This  would  mean 
that   the    4-in.    balls    would   crush    at   a    load   of   about 


1,024,000  lb.,  while  the  design  requires  only  a  strength 
of  100,000  lb.,  so  that  an  ample  factor  of  safety  was 
thus  obtained.  From  the  above  analysis  of  this  ball 
thrust  bearing,  it  would  thus  be  possible  to  subject  it 
to  a  perfectly  safe  load  of  4,000,000  lb.,  providing  the 
stresses  were  equally  divided  on  all  the  balls,  and  it 
would  collapse  under  a  load  of  40,960,000  lb.  under  a 
uniformly  distributed  stress.  The  static  load  on  this 
thrust  bearing  in  service  is  about  550,000  lb. 


At  the  top  of  page  589,  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  7,  it  is 
stated  that  the  new  pig  casting  machine  of  the  Em- 
porium Iron  Co.,  Emporium,  Pa.,  was  furni.shed  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Washer  Co.  We  are  now  informed 
that  this  is  an  error;  the  machine  was  furnished  by 
Heyl  &  Patterson,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 


Iron  and  Steel  Eleetikal  Engineers  Meet 

Cleveland  Convention  Was  Notably  Successful — Power  Problems, 

Combustion  and  Electrification  Discussed — Efficiency 

of  Electric  Power  Supply 


BOTH  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance  and  in- 
terest taken  in  the  technical  sessions,  and  in  the 
size  and  attractiveness  of  the  exhibits,  the  six- 
teenth annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers,  held  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Cleveland,  Sept.  11  to  14,  was  declared  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  conducteil  by  the  association.  Registra- 
tion amounted  to  about  2300,  including  both  members 
and  visitors.  The  meeting  place  proved  particularly- 
well  suited  for  the  convention  as  the  large  exhibit  room 
of  the  hall  provided  ample  space  for  display  and  per- 
mitted the  85  exhibitors  to  make  a  more  complete  show- 
ing of  their  products  than  they  could  have  done  with  a 
more  limited  space.  The  exhibits  included  electrical 
apparatus,  handling  equipment  and  other  appliances 
used  in  steel  plant  operations. 

Technical  sessions,  held  in  adjoining  rooms  on  the 
same  floor,  were  scheduled  to  continue  until  Friday 
noon,  but  a  change  was  made  in  the  program  and  the 
last  session  took  place  Thursday  afternoon.  These 
technical  sections  proved  of  much  interest  and  several 
of  the  papers  brought  out  considerable  discussion.  One 
entire  day  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fuel  economies. 

At  the  annual  banquet,  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
Thursday  evening,  several  interesting  speakers  were 
on  the  program.  These  included  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
chief  consulting  engineer  General  Electric  Co.;  the  re- 
tiring president,  W.  S.  Hill,  electrical  engineer  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago;  J.  S.  Unger,  manager  of  the 
research  department  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  C.  L.  Col- 
lens,  president  Reliance  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  H.  P.  Bope, 
formerly  general. sales  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  was  toasttnaster.  The  Cleveland  section  enter- 
tained the  visitors  Tuesday  evening  with  a  dance  and 
organ  recital  at  the  Public  Hall.  An  interesting  lecture 
on  the  science  of  numbers  was  given  by  E.  Kieft,  engi- 
neer of  tests  at  the  Gary  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

At  the  business  meeting  Monday  forenoon  R.  B.  Ger- 
hardt,  electrical  engineer  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Other  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  First 
vice-president,  L.  F.  Galbraith,  electrical  engineer  West 
Penn  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  L.  Shoemaker,  superintendent  of  maintenance 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  directors, 
A.  C.  Cummins,  electrical  superintendent  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  Duquesne,  Pa.;  E.  H.  Wentz,  electrical  super- 
intendent National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio;  B.  G.  Beek, 
electrical  engineer  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Gary,  Ind.;  George  Schaeffer,  electrical  superintendent 
Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  A.  L.  Freret, 
assistant  chief  electrical  engineer  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  treasurer,  John 
Farrington,  electrical  superintendent  LaBelle  Iron 
Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio;  secretary,  John  F.  Kelly, 
Pittsburgh. 

Papers   and    Discussions 

L.  W.  Heller,  general  superintendent  power  stations, 
Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  paper  on  "Steam 
Turbine  Operation,"  said  that  the  trend  of  steam  tur- 
bine manufacture  at  present  seems  to  be  toward  in- 
creasing the  reliability  of  the  equipment  and  refine- 
ment in  design,  and  manufacture  and  operation  are  re- 
ceiving more  attention  than  ever  before.  His  paper  was 
devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  in  the  operation  of  its  steam 
generating  equipment.  Tables  were  presented  showing 
increasing  size  of  the  units  installed,  and  their  thermal 
efficiency  and  average  performance.     The  author  held 
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that  the  larger  capacity  power  stations  now  required 
make  the  installation  of  turbine  driven  units  desirable, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  concentration  of  power  allowed 
by  these  insulations  means  the  saving  of  building  space 
and  the  operation  of  greater  power  with  a  smaller 
number  of  attendants. 

"Internal  Combustion  Engines  for  Power  Generation 
in  Steel  Mills"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  D.  M. 
Petty,  electrical  engineer  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  gas  engine  rated  at  4000  kw.  being 
taken  as  the  basis.  A  table  was  given  showing  that 
the  average  installed  cost  of  a  gas  engine  power  plant, 
made  up  of  three  or  more  4000-kw.  units,  is  $1-32  per 
kw.  Operating  costs  were  also  tabulated.  A  2700-kw. 
Diesel  oil  engine  was  also  discussed.  The  speaker 
called  attention  to  one  point  for  future  improvement  in 
net  operating  efficiency,  in  the  utilization  of  the  heat 
contained  in  the  exhaust  gases.  He  said  that  reclaim- 
ing this  energy  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  application 
of  condensers  to  the  steam  turbine  and  that  this  field  is 
merely  scratched  to-day  in  a  few  plants  where  boiler 
feed  water  is  heated  in  a  small  way. 

He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  principal  items  in 
operating  costs  in  the  past,  the  renewal  of  worn  steel 
parts  such  as  cylinders,  piston  rods,  etc.,  has  been  mate- 
rially reduced  by  the  use  of  electric  welding.  Formerly, 
when  the  grooves  of  the  piston  became  worn  sufficiently 
to  cause  excessive  leakage,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
machine  them  and  put  in  oversize  piston  rings.  Now 
the  worn  pieces  are  filled  by  electric  welding  and  ma- 
chined out  so  that  the  life  of  the  steel  piston  is  almost 
indefinite.  Formerly  cylinders  had  to  be  scrapped  be- 
cause of  cracks,  but  these  are  now  welded.  Cast  steel 
was  favored  for  gas  engine  parts  because  it  can  be 
welded,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  Comparing  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  with  steam  engines  for  power 
station  work  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  one  great 
weakness  of  the  steam  power  station  is  its  standby 
losses  or  the  coal  that  must  be  burned  under  the  boilers 
to  keep  up  steam  pressure  when  all  the  power  generat- 
ing apparatus  is  shut  down. 

There  was  an  interesting  combined  discussion  on  the 
two  papers  of  steam  turbine  operation  and  internal 
combustion  engines  for  stee]  plants,  which  brought  out 
varying  views  on  reliability,  fuel  costs,  cost  of  repairs, 
etc.,  and  some  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  gas  engines  and  steam  engines  in  steel 
plants.  W.  M.  Hampton,  superintendent  gas  engine 
department  of  the  Gary  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
discussed  the  operation  of  gas  engines  at  that  plant, 
where  electricity  is  largely  generated  by  the  use  of  56 
gas  engines.  These  engines  at  Gary  are  loaded  up  to 
their  maximum  power  and  steam  turbines  take  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  load.  Gas  engines  have  proved  their 
efficiency  and  reliability  after  nearly  fifteen  years  of 
service  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  par- 
ticularly the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  is  still  buying  gas  en- 
gines. He  declared  that  repair  costs  compare  favorably 
with  those  for  steam  units  of  the  same  sizes.  While 
some  cylinders  have  cracked,  others  have  been  used 
fourteen  years. 

This  discussion  brought  out  remarks  regarding  more 
extensive  uses  of  gas  in  steel  plants.  J.  R.  McDermott, 
chief  engineer  South  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
Chicago,  favored  developing  the  use  of  blast  furnace 
gas  for  heating  and  melting  in  steel  plants.  He  said 
that  the  South  works  has  a  gas  surplus  for  reheating 
and  contemplates  its  use  for  the  open-hearth  furnaces. 
R.  B.  Gerhardt  stated  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  pro- 
poses to  use  a  mixture  of  blast  furnace  and  coke  oven 
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gas  for  heating  furnaces,  soaking  pits,  annealing  fur- 
naces and  eventually  for  its  open-hearth  furnaces. 

Combustion  and  Boiler  Practice 

W.  W.  Witting,  assistant  chief  engineer  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  presented  a  comprehensive  paper  on 
"Judging  the  Combustion  of  Gaseous  F\iel  from  Gas 
Analysis"  which  indicated  a  large  amount  of  research 
work  on  his  part.  He  stated  that  fuel  losses  in  a  large 
steel  plant  are  great,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  minimize 
them.  Efforts  are  made  to  cut  down  fuel  consumption 
and  to  obtain  perfect  combustion  with  a  minimum  sur- 
plus of  air.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal  efforts  are  directed 
toward  finding  improved  methods  of  producing  such 
combustion,  and  the  author  stated  that  there  is  large 
room  for  improvement  in  design  of  burners,  furnaces,, 
etc.,  but  that  even  of  greater  importance  is  the  most 
efficient  handling  of  equipment.  He  advocated  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  the  waste  gas  analysis  and  warned 
against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  gas  analyses.  Various 
formulas  were  embodied  in  the  paper.  The  writer  stated 
that  his  purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
guesswork  can  be  eliminated  from  the  solution  of  com- 
bustion problems  by  means  of  waste  gas  analysis  and 
to  present  a  method  that  will  extend  the  possibilities 
of  their  application.  Another  purpose  was  to  point  out 
the  error  that  ho  declared  is  commonly  committed  in 
judging  the  quality  and  heating  value  of  producer  gas 
entirely  from  an  analysis  of  the  fi.\ed  gases  it  contained 
and  neglecting  the  tarry  vapors. 

A  topical  discussion  was  held  on  "Boiler  Practices 
of  1922."  J.  B.  Crane,  Geo.  T.  Ladd  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
discussed  the  present  tendency  in  boiler  design  and  said 
that  with  increasing  cost  of  coal,  higher  boiler  pressure 
and  greater  average  loads  economizers  are  justified  on 
an  investment  basis  in  more  cases  than  heretofore.  R. 
E.  Butler,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  said  that  the  average 
size  boiler  for  large  industrial  plants  is  now  probably 
around  1000  hp.  as  compared  with  500  hp.  ten  years 
ago.  To  attain  higher  efficiency  from  boiler  units  more 
heating  surface  is  being  installed  per  foot  of  furnace 
width.  The  advantages  of  mechanical  operation  re- 
cently have  led  to  experiments  in  the  use  of  coal  on 
forced  blast  chain  grates  and  in  a  powdered  form, 
blown  into  the  furnace.  In  his  opinion  the  blast  chain 
grate  seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  lower  grades 
of  coal  and  coke  braize.  Theoretically  the  burning  of 
powdered  coal  in  suspension  is  an  ideal  way,  but  he  de- 
clared a  number  of  difficulties  must  be  overcome  before 
this  method  will  to  any  great  extent  supersede  the 
under  feed  stoker  or  blast  chain  grate  stoker.  R.  M. 
Rush,  Springfield  Boiler  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  discussed 
the  modern  sectional  head  boiler  and  E.  R.  Fish  and 
Alfred  Cotton,  Heine  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  discussed 
the  Heine  boiler  practice. 

Electrification 

"A  Review  of  Steel  Mill  Electrification,"  prepared  by 
B.  G.  Lamme,  chief  engineer  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  W.  Sykes,  vice-president  Canadian  Amer- 
ican Alloy  Corporation,  was  read  by  G.  E.  Stoltz  of  the 
Westinghouse  company.  The  writers  held  that  one  of 
the  great  defects  of  individual  power  plants  of  large 
mdustries  is  that  the  plant  has  not  been  laid  out  for 
future  needs.  Extensions  are  made  as  required  but 
without  looking  ahead.  With  practice  crystallizing  in 
certain  directions  there  is  no  longer  much  excuse  for 
haphazard  power  developments.  Mi.xed  systems  and 
mixed  operations  almost  always  represent  a  handicap 
in  some  form. 

The  authors  held  that  from  an  efficiency  standpoint 
the  electric  system  as  a  whole  is  far  ahead  of  anything 
else  in  power  generation,  transmission  and  utilization; 
from  the  flexibility  standpoint  it  possesses  great  advan- 
tages and  from  the  durability  and  maintenance  stand- 
points electrical  machinery  ranks  high.  It  was  declared 
that  the  general  trend  in  all  industries  is  toward  elec- 
trification and  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  securing 
power  from  central  plants.  The  development  of  ade- 
quate and  reliable  gearing  was  credited  with  being  a 
great  impetus  to  the  advance  of  electric  drive. 

One  objection  found  to  the  use  of  steam  for  a  prime 


mover  was  that  a  power  house  is  usually  located  close 
to  the  blast  furnace  to  use  the  blast  furnace  gas  and 
as  the  plant  expands  either  long  steam  lines  are  re- 
quired to  supply  distant  power  units  or  a  multiplicity  of 
power  plants  is  required,  both  of  which  were  declared 
uneconomical.  In  case  of  steam-driven  units  the  power 
unit  under  the  best  conditions  of  load  is  less  economical 
than  a  turbo  generator  unit. 

Operating  figures  were  checked  up  for  two  plants 
producing  largely  the  same  class  of  products  and  having 
approximately  the  same  tonnages,  one  being  electrically 
and  the  other  steam  driven.  After  making  due  allow- 
ances in  every  case  for  the  value  of  blast  furnace  gas 
used  and  making  adjustments  for  slight  variations  in 
the  output,  the  figures  showed  that  the  electrically 
driven  plant  produced  steel  at  between  $3  and  $4  per 
ton  less  than  the  steam-driven  plant.  Another  investi- 
gation gave  the  electrically  driven  plant  an  advantage 
of  $2.50  per  ton.  The  only  comments  on  the  paper  were 
made  by  Dr.  Unger,  research  department  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  who  expressed  the  view  that  electricity  will  replace 
mechanical  movers  in  steel  plants. 

"Generating  Station  Development"  was  discussed 
by  David  R.  Rushmore  and  E.  Pragst,  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Their  paper  called  attention  to 
the  increase  in  capacity  and  efficiency  of  hydro-electric 
units,  to  marked  advancement  in  turbine  design,  to  rapid 
boiler  development  and  to  the  increase  in  boiler  size. 
The  paper  stated  that  it  has  been  considered  impractical 
in  most  cases  to  burn  coal  on  stokers  and  gas  in  the 
same  furnace.  However,  the  Ford  installation  at  River 
Rouge  has  proved  that  it  is  practical  to  burn  both  fuels 
in  the  same  furnace,  thus  materially  reducing  the  boiler 
capacity  and  resulting  in  various  other  economies. 

It  was  declared  that  the  developments  in  turbines 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  more 
pronounced  than  during  any  similar  period.  Attention 
was  called  to  a  recent  development  in  air-cooling  sys- 
tems for  use  in  connection  with  generators  which  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  the  iron  and  steel  industrj'. 
This  includes  a  closed  air  circulating  system  and  water 
sprays  for  cooling  the  air  before  it  again  re-enters  the 
generator.  The  system  is  expected  to  find  its  principal 
application  where  impure  air  only  is  available  for  cool- 
ing. Looking  into  the  future,  the  writers  predicted 
the  use  of  new  fuels  and  among  them  probably  the  use 
of  the  energy  of  the  sun  as  stored  in  plant  life  and 
utilized  in  some  such  form  as  alcohol. 

F.  C.  Watson,  electrical  superintendent  International 
Nickel  Co.,  described  in  detail  that  company's  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  monel  metal  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

Separation   of   Power   Production   from   Manufacturing 

A  paper  by  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  consulting 
engineer  General  Electric  Co.,  on  "Improvement  in  Effi- 
ciency of  Electric  Power  Supply"  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  because  of  the  author's  prominence. 
He  declared  that  power  production  has  become  a  sep- 
arate industry  and  that  the  best  economy  requires  the 
separation  of  power  production  from  the  industries  it 
serves.  Economy  also  requires  that  by-product  power 
of  an  industry  be  not  wasted,  even  partly,  but  that  it  be 
used  to  its  fullest  extent  for  raw  material  for  power. 
Power  production  is  cheaper  in  large  central  stations 
than  in  small  isolated  stations.  However,  it  would  be 
uneconomical  for  an  industry  like  the  steel  industry, 
producing  blast  furnace  gas,  to  pay  for  power  and  waste 
the  gas.  Where  considerable  energy  is  available  as  a 
by-product  of  an  industry  this  may  be  converted  into 
power  at  a  lower  cost  than  power  bought  from  a  cen- 
tral station.  Theoretically  the  most  economical  ar- 
rangement between  a  local  station  using  the  by-product 
energy  of  an  industrial  plant  and  a  central  power  sta- 
tion would  be  an  interchanging  of  power,  power  de- 
ficiencies being  supplied  by  a  central  station,  which 
would  take  any  surplus  power  that  might  be  produced 
by  the  isolated  station. 

Dr.  Steinmetz  held  that  the  difficult  problem  in  the 
relation  between  the  electric  power  company  and  the 
individual  corporations  that  use  electric  power  and  pro- 
duce by-product  energy  is  the  financial  one  of  the  rate 
for  power  and  energy.    These  rates  should  be  based  on 
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cost  plus  a  fair  profit.  However,  this  is  often  difficult  to 
work  out,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost,  this 
applying  to  the  electric  power  and  to  the  by-product 
energy  such  as  blast  furnace  gas.  He  said  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  problem  would  be  to  work  out  the 
engineering  economy  of  the  relation  without  regard  to 
the  rate  question,  and  have  a  committee  of  both  corpo- 
rations make  a  continued  study  of  the  cost  relations 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  fair  agreement.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  great  step  in  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country  would  be  taken  were  these  economy  rela- 
tions worked  out  between  a  power  company  and  a  com- 
pany producing  by-product  energy. 

"The  Electrification  of  Steel  Plant  Railroad  Yards" 
was  discussed  by  R.  B.  Gerhardt,  electrical  superintend- 
ent Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  who  dwelt  on  the  power 
supply,  conductor  rail  location  and  the  locomotive  de- 
sign. He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  day  is  almost 
here  when  the  steam  locomotive  will  take  a  back  seat 
in  some  of  the  steel  plants.  In  the  discussion,  Chairman 
W.  S.  Hall  stated  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  elec- 
trification of  steel  plant  yards  depends  almost  wholly 
on  the  individual  plants  but  he  believed  the  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  electrification.  E.  Friedlander, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa.,  said  he  did  not  think 
there  is  a  steel  plant  in  the  country  that  could  not 
electrify  its  yard.  At  his  plant  a  third  rail  system  has 
been  operated  for  three  years  without  an  accident  and 
the  replacing  of  25  steam  locomotives  with  electric  loco- 
motives is  being  considered.  He  thought  storage  bat- 
tery locomotives,  where  12  or  more  are  used,  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  held  that  a  third  rail  track  could  be 
put  anywhere  in  the  mill  yard,  even  in  front  of  a  blast 
furnace.  Dr.  Steinmetz  discussed  some  of  the  electric 
problems  involved  and  Dr.  Unger  predicted  that  in  time 
all  mill  yards  will  be  electrified. 

Reports  of  Technical  Committees 

A  comprehensive  report  of  the  Electrical  Develop- 
ment Committee  was  submitted  by  its  chairman,  R.  B. 
Gerhardt.  A  list  was  given  of  the  main  roll  drives 
installed  or  placed  on  order  during  the  year.  Named 
as  of  foremost  importance  was  the  main  roll  drive 
ordered  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  for  a 
30-in.  reversing  universal  skelp  mill.  The  list  showed 
several  mills  of  the  continuous  type  using  individual 
motor  drives  for  separate  stands.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  individual  motors,  particu- 
larly on  the  finishing  stands,  the  speed  relations  between 
these  stands  can  be  adjusted  and,  due  to  the  very  flat 
relations,  this  speed  is  maintained  regardless  of  the 
load.  With  this  advantage  the  delivery  speed  of  the 
mill  can  be  increased  and  larger  tonnages  rolled  at 
higher  temperatures,  so  that  more  accurate  gages  are 
obtained.  The  list  also  showed  a  tendency  to  use  direct 
current  motors  supplied  by  power  from  a  motor  gen- 
erator set  or  a  rotary  converter,  in  preference  to  obtain- 
ing adjustable  speed  by  means  of  auxiliary  equipment 
used  in  connection  with  a  wound  rotor  motor.  The  use 
of  d.c.  motors,  particularly  where  several  are  desired, 
simplifies  the  equipment  considerably,  which  reduces  the 
amount  of  attention  and  inspection  required. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  new  type  of  variable  speed 
alternating  current  motor  drive  knov.Ti  as  the  frequency 
converter  set,  the  first  installation  of  this  kind  having 
been  made  at  the  plant  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  Another  development  was  a  new  type  of  speed 
control  for  rod  steel  drives.  This  will  keep  the  speed  of 
the  reels  in  synchronism  with  the  delivery  speed  of  the 
mill  at  all  times.  The  a.c.  adjustable  speed  brush  shift- 
ing motor,  although  applied  several  years  ago,  has 
recently  begun  to  receive  the  prominence  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  Its  particular  field  of  application  is  in  driving 
variable  speed  loads  of  high  load  factor,  where  the 
efiiciency  of  operation  is  of  importance,  as  in  the  case 
of  draft  fans,  pumps,  etc.  The  report  stated  that  there 
has  been  a  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  power  house 
designers  and  manufacturers  of  apparatus  to  improve 
the  methods  and  means  of  electric  energy  production. 
Other  means  of  increasing  station  economies  were  prob- 
ably overshadowed  by  two  more  fundamental  ones, 
namely,  an  increase  in  prime  mover  thermal  economy 


and  an  increase  in  the  range  of  the  heat  cycle.  Steam 
turbines  have  been  greatly  improved  in  detail  during 
the  past  year  and  substantial  advancement  has  been 
made  in  generator  design.  The  steel  industry  require- 
ments for  oil  breakers  during  the  past  year  have  shown 
a  tendency  toward  the  isolated  cell  type,  with  increased 
rupturing  capacity  and  voltage  rating. 

Satisfactory  advance  during  the  year  in  the  use  of 
industrial  heating  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was 
reported.  Consideration  has  been  given  in  one  or  two 
cases  to  the  possibilities  of  electrically  heated  soaking 
pits.  Several  steel  plants  have  considered  the  metallic 
resistor  type  of  furnace  for  low  temperature  heat  treat- 
ment. In  general,  however,  the  possibilities  of  this  type 
of  furnace  for  working  up  to  a  temperature  of  2000  deg. 
Fahr.  have  not  been  followed  by  steel  manufacturers 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  industries  using  steel  in  making 
their  products.  In  arc  welding  the  principal  develop- 
ments during  the  year  were  in  the  modification  and 
adaptation  of  the  automatic  arc  welder. 

On  the  subject  of  yard  electrification,  the  committee 
stated  that  several  large  steel  plants  have  this  under 
consideration.  The  merits  of  each  type  of  electric  loco- 
motive depends  to  some  extent  on  the  particular  plant 
but,  from  a  purely  economical  standpoint,  the  commit- 
tee stated  that  the  straight  locomotive  has  considerable 
advantages  over  the  storage  battery  or  combination 
locomotive.  The  storage  battery  type  has  reached  a 
high  state  of  development  in  the  mining  industry  and 
the  committee  saw  no  reason  why  the  mining  type  can- 
not be  enlarged  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  steel  plant.  On 
the  subject  of  lighting,  reference  was  made  to  a  new 
form  of  filament  lamp  with  a  tipless  bulb  which  is 
regarded  as  exceptionally  serviceable  for  portable  cords 
and  drop  lights. 

F.  W.  Cramer,  engineer  of  tests  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
chairman  of  the  control  committee,  reported  that  for 
ten  years  the  committee  had  devoted  its  time  to  the 
problems  of  control  standardization  but,  other  than  sub- 
mitting reports  making  recommendations,  the  work  has 
produced  no  tangible  results.  Consequently,  this  year 
it  was  desired  to  have  a  subcommittee  on  control  located 
in  each  of  its  section  districts  to  obtain  a  general  opinion 
of  steel  producers  on  what  is  desired  in  the  way  of 
standardization.  The  committee  believed  that  the  asso- 
ciation should  suggest  to  electrical  manufacturers  that 
all  new  designs  contemplated  should  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  for  approval  or  criticism.  By  following  this 
plan,  standardization  could  be  gradually  brought  about. 

Reports  submitted  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland  and  Youngstown  sections  indicated 
that,  while  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
way  standardization  should  be  carried  out  and  what  part 
should  be  given  first  consideration,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  standard  parts.  Following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  the  association  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Cjitler-Hammer  Co.,  Electric 
Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Electric  Co.  and  West- 
inghouse  Co.  to  delegate  two  men  each  to  meet  with  the 
committee  of  the  association  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  standardizing  contractor  ratings,  grid  resistance  and 
other  parts  of  control  apparatus,  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  spare  parts  that  a  user  must  carry 
in  stock. 

In  its  report,  submitted  by  R.  G.  Bauer,  electrical 
engineer  Clairton  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Clairton,  Pa.,  the  sub-committee  on  illumination  stated 
that  the  incandescent  lamp  is  now  almost  universally 
used,  R.  L.  M.  standard  reflectors  are  used  extensively 
throughout  steel  plants  and  safety  requirements  are 
given  first  consideration,  resulting  in  lamps  being  placed 
in  accessible  places  and  provided  with  hangers  for  low- 
ering. The  committee  adopted  a  plan  of  compiling 
solutions  of  different  lighting  problems.  In  one  case 
marine  fittings  replace  wire  guards  to  shield  lamp 
globes  that  were  a  target  for  boys.  In  one  plant  break- 
age of  yard  lamps  and  shades  was  cut  down  by  using 
stationary  instead  of  swinging  fixtures. 

Through  D.  M.  Petty,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the  stand- 
ardization sub-committee  on  motors  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  Boiler  Club  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  stand- 
ardizing ratings  and  dimensions  for  mill  type  motors. 
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A  questionnaire  on  the  use  of  anti-friction  bearings  was 
sent  to  25  of  the  largest  steel  plants  and  the  tabulation 
showed  that  the  highest  percentage  of  motor  failures 
was  due  to  oil.  Some  of  the  replies  indicated  that  most 
of  the  failures  could  be  eliminated  by  roller  bearings. 
The  committee  recommended  that  bearing  and  motor 
manufacturers  adopt  standard  anti-friction  bearings. 

In  the  report  submitted  by  F.  A.  Wiley,  electrical 
superintendent  Wisconsin  Steel  Works,  South  Chicago, 
the  safety  committee  declared  that  the  accident  prob- 
lems involve  two  essential  elements,  safeguarding  and 
education.  An  organization  plan  for  safeguarding  and  a 
list  of  general  safety  rules  were  submitted. 

Exhibits 
The  exhibitors  included  the  following: 

Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co..  Wicliliffe.  Ohio, 
tramrail  sy.stem  equipped  with  a  hook  (or  handling 
wire  coils  ;  VanDorn  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  drill, 
reaming  and  grinding  machines ;  American  Blower  Co., 
Detroit,  fans;  Johns-Jlanville.  Inc.,  New  York,  insulat- 
ing material  ;  Baker  R  &  L  Co.,  Cleveland,  trucks 
and  tractors  ;  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co..  New  York, 
drilling  machines :  Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
pyrometers :  Allen  Bradley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  electric 
controlling  devices ;  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland, 
low  lift  storage  battery  trucks;  Reliance  Electric  & 
Engineering  Co..  Cleveland,  motors ;  Wilson  Welder 
Metals  Co.,  New  York,  welding  outfits;  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  60-in.  magnetic  clutch  ;  Leeds  & 
Northrup.  Philadelphia,  electric  furnace ;  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Cleveland,  cable  and  other  wire 
products  ;  Hayward  Co.,  New  York,  buckets ;  Alliance 
Machine  Co.  Alliance,  Ohio,  models  of  ladle,  crane  and 
other  trolleys;  R.  H.  Beaumont  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
miniature  skip  hoisting  system,  steel  bunker  and  coal 
weighing  larry  ;  Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co..  Cleve- 
land, control  equipment  and  lifting  magnets  ;  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  control  panels,  automatic 
pressure  regulators,  safety  switches,  arc  welding  out- 
fits, electric  furnace  and  lighting  equipment ;  National 
Lamp  Works,  and  Ivanhoe  Regent  Works  of  General 
Electric  Co..  Cleveland,  lamps  and  reflectors ;  General 
Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  40-ton  storage  bat- 
tery locomotive,  arc  welding  machine,  control  panels  ; 
Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere.  N.  J.,  motors ;  Cutler 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  circuit  breakers ; 
Mercury  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  tractors;  R.  D.  Nuttall  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  helical  gears;  Mutual  Electric  &  Machine 
Co..  Atlanta,  Ga..  safety  switches ;  Tool  Steel  Gear  & 
Pinion  Co.,  gears  and  pinions  ;  Thompson  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland,  lighting  fixtures ;  Aldrich  Pump  Co.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  hydraulic  pumns ;  Lakewood  Engineering 
Co.,  Cleveland,  elara  shell  bucket,  tractors  and  lifting 
trucks ;  Louis  Allis  Co.,  Milwaukee,  motors :  Shepard 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
electric  hoists :  Euclid  Crane  Hoist  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio, 
hoists  and  switches ;  Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Co., 
Cleveland,  controllers ;  Pittsburgh  Transformer  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  transformers;  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Inc., 
New  York,  ball  bearings. 


Welding  Meeting  in  Chicago 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Welding  Society 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,'  Oct.  2,  8,  4  and  5,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  173.5  Monadnock 
Block.  Among  the  committee  reports  to  receive  consid- 
eration are  the  following:  Specifications  for  steel  to  be 
welded,  W.  J.  Beck,  chairman;  electric  arc  welding, 
H.  M.  Hobart,  chairman;  gas  welding,  S.  W.  Miller, 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Research  Laboratories, 
chairman;  welded  rail  joints.  Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess,  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  chairman. 

Among  the  papers  scheduled  are  the  following: 
Gas  Welding  of  Cast  Iron,  by  S.  W.  Miller;  Thermit 
Welding  and  Cast  Iron,  by  J.  H.  Deppeler,  chief  engi- 
neer Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation;  Electric- Arc  Weld- 
ing of  Cast  Iron,  by  William  Namack,  Davison-Namack 
Foundry  Co. 


Co-operation  Reiween  Engineering  School  and 

Foundries 

LAFA-k-ETTE,  IND.,  Sept.  14.— During  July  and  Au- 
gust E.  E.  Wendt,  of  the  engineering  staff  of  Purdue 
University,  visited  57  foundries  in  Indiana  and  inter- 
viewed 100  foundrymen  in  an  effort  to  help  them  solve 
their  problems,  Mr.  Wendt  teaches  foundry  work. 
Many  of  the  foundrymen  were  in  favor  of  holding  a 
conference  or  meeting  at  Purdue  University  next 
spring  and  a  number  expressed  a  willingness  to  take 
Purdue  students  into  their  plants  during  the  summer 
vacations. 


Machine  Tool  Exhibition  at  PSew  Haven 

The  machine  tool  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Mason 
Lajjoratory  of  mechanical  engineering  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Haven  branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Yale  University,  and  the  New  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  taking  on  large  proportions. 
It  will  be  opened  at  7  p.m.,  daylight  saving  time, 
Thursday,  Sept.  21,  and  will  be  open  in  the  da>i;ime 
on  both  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  list  of  exhibitors 
numbers  109  and  comprises  mostly  New  England 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  machine  sliop  ac- 
cessories with  a  number  of  scattering  exhibits'  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  planned  to  have  mo- 
tion pictures  on  all  three  evenings  and  speakers  of 
authority  on  a  number  of  subjects.  There  is  no  admis- 
sion charge  for  spectators.  The  exhibition  is  a  co- 
operative undertaking  intended  to  serve  manufactur- 
ers, buyers  and  users  of  machine  tools  with  the  idea 
of  helping  to  improve  business  conditions,  particularly 
iti   New  England. 

The  tentative  program  of  speakers  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Dean  Charles  H.  Warren,  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  on  Co-operation  between  the  Colleges  and  the 
Machine-Tool  Industry;  Henry  B.  Sargent,  Sargent  & 
Co.,  New  Haven;  Melville  D.  Liming,  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  outlook  for  industry  in  New 
England;  Earle  Buckingham  on  machine  tools,  stand- 
ardization and  interchangeable  manufacture;  Oscar  R. 
Wikander  on  standardization  activity  in  Germany; 
William  Calkins  on  design,  manufacture  and  perform- 
ance of  twist  drills;  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  Jr.,  on  appli- 
cation of  graphic  control  to  machine-tool  manufacture; 
and  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  secretary  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  on  analysis  of  income  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Man- 
ufacturers will  hold  its  twenty-ninth  annual  convention 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  18  to  20,  inclusive. 
The  program  has  not  yet  been  announced. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

September 

Machine    Tool    Kxhibition.      Sept.    21.    22    and    23. 

Mason  Laboratory,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Connecticut  section  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  Harry  R.  Westcott.  207 
Orange  Street,  New  Haven,  Chairman  Exhibition 
Committee. 

American  Electrochemical  Society.  Sept.  21,  22 
and  23.  Fall  meeting,  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal, 
Canada.  Secretary,  Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

American  InNtitnte  of  Mining  and  Metnllurelcal 
Engineers.  Sept.  25  to  29.  Pacific  Coast  meeting. 
Engineers'  Club,  San  Francisco.  Secretary.  F.  F. 
Sharpless,  29   West  Thirty-ninth  Street.  New   York. 


October 

.\mrrican  Society  for  Steel  TrealinK.  Oct.  2  to  7. 
Convention  and  exposition.  General  Motors  Co. 
Building.  Detroit  Secretary,  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4600 
Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

.4nierlcan  Drop  Foreine  InNtitnte.     Oct    3   to   6. 

.\nnual  convention.  General  Motors  Building:,  De- 
troit. Commissioners.  Scovell.  Wellington  &  Co., 
11G8  Hanna  Building,  Cleveland. 

Society  of  Indnntrlal  RnKlneera.  Oct.  IS  to  20. 
McAlpln  Hotel,  New  York.  Business  manager, 
George  C.  Dent,  327  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

American  Gear  Maniifacturem'  .\i(Hociatlon,  Oct. 
9,  10  and  11.  Semi-annual  meeting,  Chicago.  Secre- 
tary, T.  W.  Owen,  2143  Prospect  .\venue.  S.  E.. 
Cleveland. 


Labor  Problems  in  Electric  Melting 

Best  Melter  One  witli  No  Previous  Furnace  Training — 

Bonus  for  Charging — Metallurgist  in  Charge  of 

Lahoratory  and  Furnaces 


BY  CHARLES  WELLMAN  FRANCIS 


THERE  is  a  great  tendency  to  use  foreign  labor  in 
present-day  electric  furnace  practice.  This  fact 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  inability  to  get 
American-born  laborers  to  stick  to  furnace  work.  While 
the  alien  often  makes  a  good,  steady  workman  on  the 
furnaces,  his  inability  to  cope  with  emergencies,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  readily  comprehend 
the  orders  given  him,  is  a  great  handicap  to  him  on  a 
job  where  quick  action  is  often  necessary.  The  for- 
eigner trains  himself  to  go  about  his  duties  in  sequence 
and,  by  observing  what  other  workmen  on  similar  jobs 
at  his  side  are  doing,  he  thus  becomes  methodical  in 
various  tasks.  This  attribute  is  a  valuable  one  pro- 
vided his  fellow  workmen  are  of  the  proper  caliber; 
otherwise  he  often  becomes  a  detriment  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Training  a  Melter 

In  training  a  man  for  the  position  of  melter  it  is 
essential  to  secure  one  of  at  least  the  average  intelli- 
gence who  is  English-speaking,  active  and  energetic. 
It  is  my  experience  that  the  man  who  has  had  no  pre- 
vious furnace  training  often  makes  the  most  receptive 
pupil  and  finally  develops  into  the  best  melter.  Many 
electric  steel  foundry  executives  have  tried  at  short 
notice  to  break  in  converter  blowers  as  melters,  or  have 
taken  an  open-hearth  helper  for  a  melter  rather  than 
pay  the  higher  salary  for  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  electric  furnace,  only  to  change  their  policy 
after  they  have  paid  dearly  for  the  experiment.  It  is 
not  intended  to  detract  from  the  ability  of  the  con- 
verter or  open-hearth  men  in  this  respect,  for  they 
were  placed  in  a  position  which  they  could  not  learn 
in  a  week,  the  entire  situation  tending  in  many  in- 
stances to  give  the  electric  furnace  the  discredit  which 
it  in  no  way  deserved. 

One  side  of  the  labor  question  vital  to  the  highest 
efficiency  in  electric  furnace  operation  is  the  attitude 
of  the  melter  toward  his  furnace  helpers.  I  regret  to 
say  that  there  are  certain  types  of  experienced  work- 
men, especially  among  steel  melters,  who  hide  the  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  they  figure  a  furnace  charge  or  work 
out  an  alloy  addition  as  though  it  were  the  only  thing 
that  kept  them  from  being  discharged.  Fortunately 
this  narrow-mindedness  is  gradually  being  eliminated, 
especially  so  in  the  last  few  years  when  more  young 
college  and  university  men  are  getting  into  electric 
furnace  departments. 

Metallurgist  in  Charge  of  Furnaces 

There  are  very  few  furnace  departments  in  which 
we  do  not  find  the  melter  and  the  chemist  at  times 
working  at  odds.  These  differences,  perhaps  petty, 
often  lead  to  more  serious  troubles,  which  in  turn  are 
sometimes  more  noticeable  than  the  results  both  men 
should  desire  to  obtain.  A  good  arrangement  is  to 
have  a  metallurgist  who  is  both  a  steel  melter  and  a 
chemist  in   charge   of  both   laboratory   and   furnaces. 


•In  the  issue  of  July  27.  p.  201,  the  author  discussed  the 
choice  of  an  electric  furnace;  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  3,  p.  277, 
the  economy  features  of  electric  foundry  design  and  equip- 
ment: in  the  issue  of  Aug-.  10,  p.  345,  acid  electric  furnace 
practice  ;  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  17,  p.  421,  basic  electric  furnace 
operation,  and  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  31.  p.  525,  costs  of  electric 
melting.     This  is  the  concluding  article. 


The  chemist  will  report  to  the  metallurgist  on  the 
analysis  of  preliminary  heat  tests,  together  with  the 
time  required  to  make  the  determinations,  while  the 
melter  will  make  a  report  to  the  metallurgist  on  the 
alloy  additions  he  makes  as  a  result  of  the  chemist's 
analysis.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  friction  can  be 
eliminated. 

Probably  the  greatest  labor  problem  encountered  is 
that  of  the  furnace  charging.  It  is  difficult  to  get  men 
to  stick  to  the  work,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The 
best  plan  is  to  place  this  work  on  a  bonus  basis,  allow- 
ing a  certain  length  of  time  for  charging  a  given 
amount  of  scrap.  If  the  men  better  this  time,  pay  them 
extra  money  at  a  given  rate  per  minute  for  each  minute 
less  than  the  allotted  time.  This  will  give  an  incentive 
for  fast  work  and  at  the  same  time  the  melter  must 
see  that  the  furnace  is  not  charged  carelessly. 

Friction   Between  Electricians   and   Furnacemen 

There  is  often  considerable  friction  between  the  elec- 
tricians and  the  furnace  helpers  which  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary. This  often  comes  when  the  electric  furnace 
helpers  begin  to  feel  that  they  know  the  electrical  side 
of  the  installation  as  well  as  the  electricians  themselves. 
Consequently  when  electrical  troubles  arise,  instead  of 
calling  immediately  for  the  electricians,  they  try  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  themselves  and  often  make  mat- 
ters worse.  I  have  seen  this  occur  time  after  time, 
especially  concerning  the  automatic  electrode  regula- 
tors. These  electro-mechanical  devices  for  manipulat- 
ing the  electrodes  are  extremely  sensitive  equipment, 
and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  tamper  with  them 
who  does  not  thoroughly  understand  their  workings. 

The  heats  come  so  fast  and  frequently  from  an  elec- 
tric furnace,  especially  the  acid  furnace,  that  unless 
the  proper  supervision  and  co-operation  of  the  helpers 
is  given,  the  entire  equipment  will  soon  become  ex- 
tremely dirty;  this  in  many  instances  has  been  the 
cause  of  long  delays  and  eVfen  accidents  and  injuries. 

There  are  a  number  of  tasks  about  the  furnace 
which  must  be  performed  after  each  heat  if  the  equip- 
ment is  to  be  kept  in  the  best  working  condition; 
namely,  cleaning  out  the  furnace  pit  and  placing  clean 
dry  sand  on  the  bottom;  blowing  off  the  furnace  roof 
with  an  air  hose;  repairing  the  sill  of  the  charging 
door  and  the  runway  of  the  pouring  spout,  also  a  thor- 
ough cleaning  of  the  switchboard  and  panels  by  means 
of  an  air  hose.  The  use  of  an  air  hose  on  the  electrode 
arms  is  advisable  about  once  a  day,  because  the  dust 
which  settles  in  the  foundry  is  very  high  in  iron  and 
consequently  may  readily  cause  the  breaking  down  of 
the  insulation,  which  might  result  in  the  short-circuit- 
ing of  the  equipment  and  burning  out  of  some  very 
valuable  parts,  hard  to  replace  at  short  notice.  It  is 
for  this  same  reason  that  the  furnace  sub-station  should 
be  sealed  as  tightly  as  possible  to  prevent  this  iron- 
impregnated  dust  from  settling. 

Familiarity  with  the  workings  of  an  electric  fur- 
nace frequently  makes  furnace  helpers  exceedingly 
careless  around  the  electrical  equipment.  One  habit 
which  they  often  acquire  first  is  to  push  or  pull  the 


(Concluded  on   page  763) 
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Metal  Duties  iii  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff 

A  Return  to  Protection,  with  High  Rates  on  Ferroalloys  and  Raw 

Materials — President  May  Be  Called  on  to  Change 

These — Foreign  Valuation  the  Basis 


BY  L.   W.    MOFFETT 


\ 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  19.  — With  the  passage  of 
the  new  Fordney-McCumber  bill,  the  country  re- 
turns to  a  protective  tariff,  and  on  the  whole  the 
measure  is  quite  similar  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  act  so 
far  as  rates  are  concerned.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
metal  and  other  schedules,  though  in  some  respects 
the  metal  schedule  carries  high  rates  not  even  ap- 
proached previously.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  ferroalloy  and  cutlery  sections.  The  rates  on 
rolled  steel  products,  however,  do  not  vary  much 
from,  and  in  some  cases  are  identical  with,  the 
Payne-Aldrich  rates.  All  duties  when  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis  are  fixed  on  foreign  valuation. 

The  chief  factors  in  making  the  rates,  perhaps, 
were  the  so-called  agricultural  bloc  and  the  West- 
ern mining  interests,  as  shown  by  the  protection 
given  on  their  products  and  the  reduction  in  rates 
on  some  of  the  products  they  consume.  The  metal 
schedule  has  been  left  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
reported  out  by  the  conference. 

The  most  significant  portions  of  the  new  meas- 
ure, however,  are  its  administrative  features.  Out- 
standing among  these  is  a  provision  which  estab- 
lishes an  altogether  new  method  of  handling  the 
tariff.  By  some  it  is  interpreted  as  to  an  extent 
taking  the  tariff  out  of  politics,  though  obviously  it 
is  far  from  doing  this  completely.  This  provision 
relates  to  authority  granted  the  President,  at  his 
request,  to  determine  flexible  rates  under  certain 
conditions,  more  fully  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Directly  related  is  another  provision  giving 
broader  authority  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  in  a  degree  providing  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  commission. 

Possible  Changes  in  Iron  and  Steel  Duties 

It  now  becomes  an  interesting  question  as  to  the 
use  that  will  be  made  of  these  provisions.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  quite  conceivable  that  iron  and  stee! 
interests,  who  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
duties  levied  on  raw  products  they  consume,  will 
appeal  under  these  provisions  to  have  an  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  commission  and  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent reduce  the  duties  through  proclamation.  At 
the  same  time  the  right  is  given  to  interests  sup- 
plying these,  as  well  as  all  other  products,  to  ask 
for  an  investigation  and  request  that  the  President 
through  the  same  course  increase  the  duties,  which 
may  be  fixed  on  either  foreign  or  American  valua- 
tion.   The  iron  and  steel  trade,  as  is  well  known. 


strongly  opposed  the  duties  fixed  on  manganese  ore, 
ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon,  magnesite  and  several 
other  products.  The  new  administrative  features 
are  held  to  be  a  substantial  move  toward  a  scien- 
tific tariff;  and  while  opposition  to  them  has  been 
raised  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unconstitutional, 
it  was  broken  down  and  the  features  adopted.  They 
yet  may  become  the  subject  of  tests  in  the  courts. 
Under  the  new  provisions  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
clothed  with  authority  to  study  conditions  under  the 
existing  tariff  law  and  report  upon  the  competitive 
conditions  in  American  industry  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
branches  of  the  industry  and  state  what  rates  would 
be  needed  to  equalize  those  conditions.  Previously 
the  commission  had  no  authority  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  rates. 

The  metal  schedule  itself  was  the  object  of  pro- 
longed hearings  and  considerable  debate  on  the 
floors  of  Congress,  especially  in  the  Senate.  Inde- 
pendent iron  and  steel  interests  made  suggestions 
as  to  rates,  and  while  some  were  adopted,  many 
were  disregarded,  particularly  as  to  the  ferroalloy 
section.  Most  of  the  rates  on  the  rolled  products 
met  with  no  strong  opposition  from  the  industry, 
though  suggestions  were  made  which  would  have 
balanced  the  schedule  more  satisfactorily.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  disposition  made  of  barbed  wire,  in 
compliance  with  the  supposed  wishes  of  agricultural 
interests.  This  commodity  is  left  on  the  free  list. 
While  it  is  just  as  costly  to  make  because  of  labor 
and  other  costs  as  other  forms  of  wire,  it  is  left  free 
of  duty,  while  wire  products  in  general  are  made 
dutiable. 

The  new  tariff  measure  was  before  Congress  for 
an  unusually  long  period,  even  for  legislation  of  this 
kind,  traditionally  a  party  issue.  Hearings  were 
started  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  Jan.  6,  1921.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  on  July  21,  1921,  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Aug.  19,  1922,  after  which  it  was  re- 
ported to  conference.  The  Underwood-Simmons 
bill  was  under  consideration  from  April  to  October, 
1913. 

Below  is  given  the  metal  schedule  of  the  new 
act.  Inserted  in  the  schedule  are  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  and  of 
the  previous  tariff,  the  Payne-Aldrich  act.  The 
Underwood-Simmons  duties  are  given  in  paren- 
theses (  ),  while  the  Payne-Aldrich  duties  are  given 
in  brackets  [  ]. 


New  Duties  Compared  with  Underwood  Schedules 


301.  Iron  In  plga,  Iron  kentledge,  splegelelsen  (all  on  free 
llpt)  [all  $2.50  per  ton]  containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
carbon.  75c.  per  ton:  WTOught  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap 
steel,  (all  scrap  on  free  list)  (scrap  Jl  per  tonl  valued  at 
not  more  than  7c.  per  lb..  75c.  per  ton:  Provided,  That 
splegelelsen  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  an  iron 
manganese  alloy  containlns  less  than   30  per  cent  of  man- 


ganese: Provided  further,  That  nothing  shall  be  deemed 
scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  secondhand  or  waste  or 
refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  bo  remanufactured. 

302.  Manganese  ore  or  concentrates  containing  in  excess 
of  ?0  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  (free  list)  Ic.  per 
lb.  on  the  metallic  manganese  contained  therein: 
molybdenum  orei  or  concentrates,  35c.  per  lb.  on  the  metallic 
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molybdenura  containod  therein;  tungsten  ore  or  concentrates, 
46c.  per  lb.  on  tlie  metallic  tungsten  containea  therein; 
ferromanganese  containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon, 
(free  list)  [$2.B0  per  pound]  l%c.  per  lb.  on  the  metallic 
manganese  contained  therein:  Provided,  That  ferromanganese 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  such  iron  manganese 
alloys  as  contain  30  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese; 
manganese  metal,  manganese  silicon,  manganese  boron,  and 
ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  containing  not  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  carbon,  (free  list)  [$2.50  per  ton!  l%c.  per  lb. 
on  the  manganese  contained  therein  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  ferromolybdenum.  metallic  molybdenum,  molyb- 
denum powder,  calcium  molybdate,  and  all  other  compounds 
and  alloys  of  molybdenum,  50c.  per  lb.  on  the  molybdenum 
contained  therein  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ferrotungsten, 
metallic  tungsten,  tungsten  powder,  tungstic  acid,  and  all 
other  compounds  of  tungsten.  60c.  per  lb.  on  the  tungsten 
contained  therein  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ferroehromium 
tungsten,  chromium  tungsten,  chromium  cobalt  tungsten, 
tungsten  nickel,  and  all  other  alloys  of  tungsten  not 
specially  provided  for,  60c.  per  lb.  on  the  tungsten  con- 
tained therein  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  ferrosilicon,  con- 
taining 8  per  cent  or  more  silicon  and  less  than  GO  per  cent, 
2c.  per  lb.  on  the  silicon  contained  therein;  containing  60 
per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than  80  per  cent, 
3c.  per  lb.  on  the  silicon  contained  therein;  containing  80 
per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than  90  per  cent,  4c. 
per  lb.  on  the  silicon  contained  therein;  containing  90  per 
cent  or  more  silicon,  and  silicon  metal,  8c.  per  lb.  on  the 
silicon  contained  therein;  ferrochrome  or  ferroehromium 
containing  3  per  cent  or  more  of  carbon,  3i4c.  per  lb.  on 
the  chromium  contained  therein ;  ferrochrome  or  ferro- 
ehromium containing  less  than  3  per  cent  of  carbon,  and 
chrome  or  chromium  metal,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  fer- 
rophosphorus,  ferrotitanium,  ferrovanadlum,  ferrouranlum, 
ferrozirconium,  zlrconiumferrosilicon,  ferroboron,  titanium, 
zirconium,  chromium  nickel,  vanadium  nickel,  zirconium 
nickel,  chromium  vanadium,  chromium  silicon,  zirconium 
silicon,  calcium  silicide,  and  all  alloys  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  cerium  metal.  ?2  per  lb;  ferrocerium  and  all  other 
cerium  alloys,  $2  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ductile 
tantalum  metal  or  ductile  nonferrous  alloys  of  tantalum 
metal,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  (ferroalloy  paragraph  carried 
15  per  cent)  [ferroalloys  20  to  25  per  cent] 

303.  Muck  bars,  bar  iron,  and  round  iron  In  coils  or 
rods,  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less 
finished  than  iron  in  bars  and  more  advanced  than  pig 
iron,  except  castings;  all  of  the  foregoing,  valued  at  not 
over  Ic.  per  lb.,  2/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  valued  above  Ic.  and 
not  above  l>4c.  per  lb..  3/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  valued  above  H4 
and  not  above  2i4c.  per  lb..  5/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  valued 
above  214  and  not  above  3'^c.  per  lb.,  S/IO  of  Ic.  per  lb.; 
valued  above  3%  and  not  above  5c.  per  lb.,  lo.  per  lb.; 
valued  above  5c.  per  lb.,  l%c.  per  lb.  (5  per  cent)  [6/lOc., 
4/lOc.  and  3/lOc.   per  lb.,   according  to  size] 

304.  Steel  Ingots,  cogged  Ingots,  blooms  and  slabs,  by 
whatever  process  made:  die  blocks  or  blanks;  billets  and 
bars,  whether  solid  or  hollow:  shafting:  pressed,  sheared, 
or  stamped  shapes,  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by 
any  process  or  operation  subsequent  to  the  process  of 
stamping:  hammer  molds  or  swaged  steel;  gun-barrel  molds 
not  in  bars;  alloys  not  specially  provided  for,  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  steel  In  the  manufacture  of  tools;  all  de- 
scriptions and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron  molded 
steel  castings;  sheets  and  plates  and  steel  not  specially 
provided  for;  all  of  the  foregoing  valued  at  not  over  Ic. 
per  lb.,  2/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.  [7/40c.  per  lb.-  on  value  of  }ic. 
per  lb.  or  less  and  ranging  up  to  4.6c.  per  lb.  on  value  of 
16c.  to  24c.];  valued  above  Ic.  and  not  above  l^c.  per  lb.. 
3/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.:  valued  above  1%  and  not  above  2Hc.  per 
lb.,  5/10  of  Ic.  per  lb. :  valued  above  214  and  not  above  3Hc. 
per  lb.,  8/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.:  valued  above  31^  and  not  above 
5c.  per  lb..  Ic.  per  lb.;  valued  above  5  and  not  above  8c. 
per  lb.,  1  7/lOc.  per  lb.;  valued  above  8  and  not  above  12c. 
per  lb.,  2^c.  per  lb.;  valued  above  12  and  not  above  16c. 
per  lb.,  3Hc.  per  lb.;  valued  above  16c.  per  lb.  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem:  Provided.  That  on  steel  circular  saw  plates 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  an  additional  duty 
of  14  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (Ingots,  billets,  etc.,  by  Bessemer,  or 
open-hearth  process,  free  list;  electric,  crucible  and  alloy  in- 
gots, etc.,  15  per  cent) 

305.  In  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in 
this  schedule  on  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes,  by  whatever 
process  made,  and  by  whatever  name  designated,  whether 
cast,  hot  Or  cold  rolled,  forged,  stamped,  or  drawn,  con- 
taining more  than  6/10  of  1  per  cent  of  nickel,  cobalt, 
vanadium,  chromium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  or  any  other 
metallic  element  used  in  alloying  steel,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  8  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That 
manganese  and  silicon  shall  not  be  considered  as  alloying 
material  unless  present  in  the  steel  In  excess  of  1  per  cent 
manganese  or  silicon;  Provided   further.   That  an  additional 


cumulative  duty  of  65c.  per  lb.  on  the  molybdenum  content 
In  excess  of  6/10  of  1  per  cent,  and  72c.  per  lb.  on  the 
tungsten  content  In  excess  of  6/10  of  1  per  cent  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  any  material  provided  for  in 
paragraph  304  containing  molybdenum  and  tungsten. 

306.  All  metal  produced  from  Iron  or  its  ores,  which  is  cast 
and  malleable,  of  whatever  description  or  form,  without 
regard  to  the  percent.age  of  carbon  contained  therein,  whether 
produced  by  cementation,  or  converted,  cast,  or  made  from 
iron  or  its  ores,  by  the  crucible,  electric,  Bessemer,  Clapp- 
Griflith,  pneumatic,  Thomas-Gilchrist,  basic,  Siemens-Martin, 
or  open-hearth  process,  or  by  the  equivalent  of  either,  or 
by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  processes,  or  their 
equivalents,  or  by  any  fusion  or  other  process  which  produces 
from  iron  or  its  ores  a  metal  either  granular  or  fibrous  in 
structure,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  excepting  what  Is 
known  as  malleable-iron  castings,  shall  be  classed  and 
denominated  as  steel. 

307.  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except  crucible 
plate  steel  and  saw  plate  steel,  not  thinner  than  100  9/1000 
in.,  cut  or  sheared  to  shape  or  otherwise,  or  unsheared,  and 
skelp  Iron  or  steel  sheared  or  rolled  In  grooves,  valued  at 
Ic.  per  lb.  or  less,  7/20  of  Ic.  per  lb.  [from  3/lOc.  on  8/lOc. 
value  to  6/lOc.  on  3c.  value]  ;  valued  above  Ic.  per  lb.  and  not 
above  3c.  per  lb.,  5/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  valued  at  over  3c.  per  lb., 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  [20  per  cent]  :  Provided,  That  all 
sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel  thinner  than  100  9/1000  in. 
[No.  11  to  No.  12  wire  gage]  shall  pay  duty  as  iron  or  steel 
sheets,     (all  plates  12  per  cent) 

308.  Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  of  what- 
ever dimensions,  and  skelp  iron  or  steel,  valued  at  3c.  per 
lb.  or  less,  thinner  than  100  9/1000  and  not  thinner  than 
38/100i0  in.,  45/100  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  thinner  than  38/1000  and 
not  thinner  than  22/1000  in.,  55/100  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  thinner 
than  22/1000  and  not  thinner  than  10/1000  In.,  75/100  of 
Ic.  per  lb.;  thinner  than  lO/lOOO  in.,  85/100  of  Ic.  per  lb.; 
corrugated  or  crimped,  75/100  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  all  the  fore- 
going when  valued  at  more  than  3c.  per  lb.,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  sheets  or  plates  of  com- 
mon or  black  iron  or  steel  not  thinner  than  100  9/1000  in. 
shall  pay  duty  as  plate  iron  or  plate  steel.  (All  black  sheets 
12  per  cent)  [5/lOc.  on  3c.  value  and  less  and  thinner  than 
No.  10  wire  gage  ranging  up  to  9/lOc.  on  thinner  than  No. 
32   gage:    over   3c.    value,    30   per   cent] 

309.  All  iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  bars,  and  rods, 
and  all  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  excepting  what 
are  known  commercially  as  tin  plates,  temeplates,  and 
taggers  tin,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  spelter, 
or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  2/10 
of  Ic.  per  lb.  more  duty  [same]  than  if  the  same  was  not 
so  galvanized  or  coated;  sheets  or  plates  composed  of  Iron, 
steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal  with  layers  of  other 
metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hammering, 
rolling,  or  welding,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  [40  per  cent]; 
thermostatic  metal  in  sheets,  plates,  or  other  forms,  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (new  provision) ;  sheets  and  plates  of 
iron  or  steel,  polished,  planished,  or  glanced,  by  whatever 
name  designated,  114c.  per  lb.  [IV2C.]:  Provided,  That  plates 
or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever  name  designated, 
other  than  polished,  planished,  or  glanced,  herein  provided 
for,  which  have  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or  by 
any  other  material  or  process,  or  which  are  cold-rolled, 
smoothed  only,  not  polished,  jhall  pay  2/10  of  Ic.  per  lb. 
[same]  more  duty  than  the  rates  provided  on  corresponding 
thicknesses  of  common  or  black  sheet  iron  or  steel.  (For 
all  above,  except  new  provision  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 

310.  Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  taggers  Iron 
or  steel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which 
these  metals,  or  either  of  them.  Is  a  component  part,  by 
the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  and  commercially  known 
as  tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  taggers  tin,  Ic.  per  lb.  [1.2c. 
per   lb.] 

311.  No  article  not  specially  provided  for  which  Is 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured  from  tin  plate,  terneplate, 
or  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  or  of 
which  such  tin  plate,  terneplate.  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band, 
or  scroll  iron  or  steel  shall  be  the  material  of  chief  value, 
shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  Imposed  on  the 
tin  plate,  terneplate,  or  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll 
iron  or  steel  from  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it  shall 
be  the  component  thereof  of  chief  value. 

312.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  cartruck 
channels,  tees,  columns  and  posts,  or  parts  or  sections  of 
columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams,  and  building 
forms,  together  with  all  other  structural  shapes  of  iron  or 
steel,  not  assembled,  manufactured  or  advanced  beyond  ham- 
mering, rolling,  or  casting,  1/5  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent) 
[3/lOc.  to  4/lOc.  per  lb.]:  any  of  the  foregoing  machined, 
drilled,  punched,  assembled,  fitted,  fabricated  for  use,  or 
otherwise  advanced  beyond  hammering,  rolling,  or  casting. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (10  per  cent)  [45  per  cent];  sashes, 
frames,  and  building  forms,  of  iron  or  steel,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
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313.  Hoop,  band,  and  scroll  iron  or  steel,  not  specially 
provided  for,  valued  at  3c.  per  lb.  or  less,  8  in.  or  less  in 
width,  and  thinner  than  3/8  and  not  thinner  than  100  9/1000 
in.,  25/100  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  [3/lOc.  per  lb.]; 
thinner  than  100  9/1000  and  not  thinner  than  38/1000  In, 
35/100  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  [4/lOc.  per  lb.]  ;  thinner 
than  38/1000  in.,  55/100  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  [S/lOc. 
per  lb.]:  Provided,  That  barrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  flared,  splayed, 
or  punched,  with  or  without  buckles  or  fa.stenings,  shall 
pay  no  more  duty  than  that  Imposed  on  the  hoop  or  band 
iron  or  steel  from  which  they  are  made;  bands  and  strips 
of  iron  or  steel,  whether  in  long;  or  short  lengths,  not 
specially  provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (10  per  cent) 
(35  per  cent] 

314.  Hoop  or  band  iron,  and  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut 
to  lengrths,  or  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  into  hoops  or 
ties,  coated  or  not  coated  with  paint  or  any  other  prepa- 
ration, with  or  without  buckles  or  fasteninsia,  for  bailing 
cotton  or  any  other  commodity,  »4  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (free  list) 
[S/lOc.  per  lb.] 

315.  Wire  rods:  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or 
steel  wire  rods,  whether  round,  oval,  or  square,  or  in  any  other 
shape,  nail  rods  and  flat  rods  up  to  6  in.  in  width  ready 
to  be  drawn  or  rolled  into  wire  or  strips,  all  the  foregoing 
in  colls  or  otherwise,  valued  at  not  over  4c.  per  lb.,  3/10 
of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  [3/lOc.  per  lb.]  ;  valued  at  over  4c. 
per  lb.,  6/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  (10  per  cent)  [3/lOc.  per  lb.] 
Provided,  That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than 
20/100  in.  in  diameter  shall  be  classified  and  dutiable  as 
wire:  Provided  further.  Tliat  all  iron  or  steel  wire  rods 
which  have  been  temi>ered  or  treated  in  any  manner  or 
partly  manufactured  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  >4 
of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  ['/4o.  per  lb]:  Provided  further. 
That  on  all  iron  or  steel  bars  and  rods  of  whatever  shape 
or  section  which  are  cold  rolled,  cold  drawn,  cold  ham- 
mered, or  polished  in  any  way  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  there  shall  be  paid  H 
of  Ic.  per  II).  [same]  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  on 
bars  or  rods  of  whatever  section  or  shape  which  are  hot 
rolled:  and  on  all  strips,  plates,  or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel 
of  whatever  shape,  other  than  polished,  planished,  or 
glanced  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  which  are  cold  ham- 
mered, blued,  brightened,  tempered,  or  polished  by  any 
process  to  such  perfected  surface  finish  or  polish  better  than 
the  grade  of  cold  rolled,  smoothed  only,  there  shall  be  paid 
2/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  [4/lOc.  per  lb.]  in  addition 
to  the  rates  provided  on  plates,  strips,  or  sheets  of  iron  or 
steel  of  common  or  black  finish  of  corresponding  thickness 
or  value. 

316.  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  95/1000 
in.  in  diameter.  %  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  smaller  than  95/1000  and 
not  smaller  than  65/1000  in.  in  diameter,  114c.  per  lb.  (15 
per  cent)  [l'4c.  per  lb.];  smaller  than  65/1000  in.  in  diameter, 
mc.  per  lb.  (15  per  cent)  [l%c.  per  lb]:  Provided.  That  all 
of  the  foregoing  valued  above  6c  per  lb.  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  all  wire  composed  of  iron,  steel. 
or  other  metal,  not  specially  provided  for  (except  gold, 
sliver,  or  platinum);  all  flat  wires  and  all  steel  in  strips 
not  thicker  than  ^i  in.  and  not  exceeding  16  in.  in  width, 
whether  in  long  or  short  lengths,  in  coils  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  rolled  or  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  or  other- 
wise produced,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent)  [35  per 
cent]:  Provided,  That  all  wire  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal 
coated  by  dipping,  galvanizing,  sherardizing,  electrolytic,  or 
any  other  process  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  shall  pay 
a  duty  of  2/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.  in  addition  to  the  rate  Imposed 
on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made;  [same]  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  wire.s  and  cables  composed  of  iron,  steel, 
or  other  metal  (except  gold,  silver,  or  platinum),  covered 
with  or  composed  in  part  of  cotton,  jute,  silk,  enamel, 
lacquer,  rubber,  paper,  compound,  or  other  material,  with  or 
without  metal  covering.  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per 
cent)  [40  per  cent];  wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem:  spinning  and  twisting  ring  travelers.  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (SO  per  cent)  [maximum  wire  duty  and 
Ic  per  lb.];  wire  heddles  and  healds,  25c.  per  1000  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem.   (30  per  cent)   [25c.  and  40  per  cent.] 

317.  All  galvanized  wire  not  specially  provided  for.  not 
larger  than  20/100  and  not  smaller  than  8/1000  in.  in  diam- 
eter, of  the  kind  commonly  used  for  fencing  purposes,  (free) 
[wire  duty  plus  2/lOc.  per  lb.]  galvanized  wire  fencing  com- 
posed of  wires  not  larger  than  20/100  and  not  smaller  than 
8/100  in.  in  diameter,  and  all  wire  commonly  used  for  baling 
hay  or  .ither  commodities,  %  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (free)  [not  less 
than  40  per  cent] 

318.  Woven-wlre  cloth:  Gauze,  fabric,  or  screen,  made 
of  wire  composed  of  steel,  brass,  copper,  bronze,  or  any  other 
metal  or  alloy,  not  specially  provided  for,  with  meshes 
not  finer  than  thirty  wires  to  the  lineal  inch  in  warp  or 
filling,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  with  meshes  finer  than  30 
and  not  finer  than  90  wires  to  the  lineal  Inch  in  warp  or 
filhng,   35   per  cent   ad   valorem;   with  meshes  finer   than   90 


wires   to    the   lineal   inch   in  warp  or  filling,   45   per  cent  ad 
valorem.  (15  per  cent)   (maximum  wire  duty  plus  Ic.  per  Ib.J 

319.  Iron  or  steel  anchors  and  parts  thereof  [Ic.  per  lb.]; 
forgirigs  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  combined  iron  and  steel, 
not  machined,  tooled,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition 
by  any  process  or  operation  subsequent  to  the  forging 
process,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(12    per   cent)    [30    per   cent] 

320.  Electric  storage  batteries  and  parts  thereof,  storage 
battery  plates,  and  storage  battery  plate  material,  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially 
provided  for,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (20  per  cent)  [45  per 
cent]  , 

321.  Antifriction  balls  and  rollers,  metal  balls  and  rollers 
commonly  used  in  ball  or  roller  bearings,  metal  ball  or 
roller  bearings,  and  parts  thereof,  whether  finished  or  un- 
finished, for  whatever  use  intended,  10c.  per  lb.  and  45  per 
cent  ad   valorem.    (35   per  cent)    [45   per  cent] 

322.  Railway  fishplates  or  splice  bars,  and  tie  plates, 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  Vt  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  |3/10c. 
per  lb.];  rail  braces,  and  all  other  railway  bars  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  and  railway  bars  made  in  part  of  steel.  T  rails, 
and  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails,  1/10  of  Ic.  per  lb. 
(free)  [7/40c.  per  lb.] 

323.  Axles  and  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanks, 
and  forgings  for  axles,  of  iron  or  steel,  without  reference 
to  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided 
for  (10  per  cent),  valued  at  not  more  than  6c.  per  lb., 
6/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (%c.  per  lb.]:  Provided.  That  when  iron 
or  steel  axles  are  imported  fitted  in  wheels,  or  parts  of 
wheels,  of  iron  or  steel,  they  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  wheels  in  which  they  are  fitted,  (same) 
[same] 

324.  Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  and  parts  thereof,  of 
iron  or  steel,  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes, 
wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or  steel  locomotive,  car, 
or  other  railway  tires  and  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured,  Ic.  per  lb.  (20  per  cent)  [IVic.  per  lb.]: 
Provided,  That  when  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts 
thereof,  of  iron  or  steel,  are  imported  with  iron  or  steel 
axles  fitted  in  them,  the  wheels  and  axles  together  shall  be 
dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  is  provided  for  the  wheels 
when   imported   separately. 

325.  Jewelers'  and  other  anvils  weighing  less  than  5  lb. 
each.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  all  other  anvils  of  iron  or 
steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process 
made,  or  in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture,  IHc.  per  lb. 
(15  per  cent)   [l%c.  per  lb.] 

326.  Blacksmiths'  hammers,  tongs,  and  sledges,  track 
tools,  wedges,  and  crowbars,  of  iron  or  steel,  l%c.  per  lb. 
(10   per  cent)    [l%c.   per  lb.] 

327.  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description  [^c.  per  lb.], 
cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  sadirons,  tailors' 
irons,  hatters'  irons,  but  not  Including  electric  irons,  and 
castings  and  vessels  wholly  of  cast  iron  [8/lOc.  per  lb.], 
including  all  castings  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have 
been  chiseled,  drilled,  machined,  or  otherwise  advanced  in 
condition  by  processes  or  operations  subsequent  to  the 
casting  process  but  not  made  up  Into  articles,  or  parts 
thereof,  or  finished  machine  parts  [2/lOc.  per  lb.  extra]; 
castings  of  malleable  iron  not  specially  provided  for  [7/lOc 
per  lb.];  cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned  (I'irc 
per  lb.],  but  not  including  enameled  ware  and  hollow  ware 
containing  electrical  elements,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (.Ml 
the  above  10  per  cent) 

328.  Jjap-welded,  butt-welded,  seamed,  or  jointed  iron  or 
steel  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  and  stays,  not  thinner  than  65/10«0 
in.  if  not  less  than  %  in.  in  diameter,  %  of  Ic.  per  lb.; 
if  less  than  %  and  not  less  than  'A  in.  in  diameter,  H4c 
per  lb.;  if  less  than  V*  In.  in  diameter,  l^ic  per  lb:  (All 
20  per  cent)  [Ic.  to  2c.]  Provided,  That  no  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays  made  of  charcoal  iron  shall  pay  a  less  rate 
of  duty  than  l^c.  per  lb.  [l%c.];  cylindrical  and  tubular 
tanks  or  vessels,  for  holding  gas,  liquids,  or  other  material, 
whether  full  or  empty;  welded  cylindrical  furnaces,  tubes 
and  flues  made  from  plate  metal,  whether  corrugated,  ribbed, 
or  otherwise  reinforced  against  collapsing  pressure,  and  all 
other  finished  or  unfinished  iron  or  steel  tubes  not  specially 
provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  [30  per  cent];  flexible 
metal  tubing  or  hose,  whether  covered  with  wire  or  other 
materials,  including  any  appliances  or  attachments  affixed 
thereto,  not  specially  provided  for.  and  rigid  iron  or  steel 
tubes  or  pipes  prepared  and  lined  or  coated  In  any  manner 
suitable  for  use  as  conduits  for  electrical  conductors.  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,   (all  20  per  cent) 

329.  <!nialn  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  Iron  or 
steel,  not  less  than  'i-in.  in  diameter,  "i  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  less 
than  %  and  not  less  than  %  in.  In  diameter,  H4c.  per  lb.; 
less  than  *ii  and  not  less  than  5/16  in.  In  diameter.  2Hc. 
per  lb.;  less  than  5/16  in.  in  diameter.  4c.  per  lb.;  sprocket 
and  machine  chains,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  parts  thereof. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (25  per  cent):  anchor  or  stud  link 
chain,    2   in.   or   more   in   diameter,   I'^c.   per  lb.;   less   than 
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2  in.  in  diameter,  2c.  per  lb.  (All  except  sprocket  and 
machine.  10  per  cen<)  [chains  %  to  3c,  per  lb.  but  not  l*9s 
than  4S  per  centl:  Provided.  That  all  articles  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  chain  shall  not  pay  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  that  ImpoBed  upon  the  chain  of  which  It 
is  made,  or  of  which  chain  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value. 

330.  Nuts,  nut  blanlis,  and  washers,  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel.  6/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (5  per  cent);  bolts,  with  or  without 
threads  or  nuts,  and  bolt  blanks,  of  iron  or  steel,  Ic.  per 
lb.  (10  per  cent):  spiral  nut  loclts,  and  lock  washers,  of 
iron  or  steel.  3,')  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (30  per  .  .nt)  [all  I'/fec. 
per  lb.] 

331.  Cut  nails  and  cut  spikes,  of  iron  or  steel  [4/10. 
per  lb.],  exceeding  2  in.  in  length,  4/10  of  Ic  per  lb.;  cut 
tacks  and  br.ids,  hobnails  and  cut  nails,  of  iron  or  steel, 
not  exceeding  2  in.  in  length.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
horseshoe  nails,  and  other  iron  or  steel  nails,  not  specially 
provided  for.  liAc.  per  lb.  [IHc.  per  lb.];  nails,  spikes, 
tacks,  brads,  and  staples,  made  of  iron  or  steel  wire,  not 
less  than  1  in.  in  length  nor  smaller  than  65/1000  in.  In 
diameter.  4/10  of  Ic.  per  lb.:  less  than  1  in.  in  length  and 
smaller  than  65/1000  In.  in  diameter.  ^4  of  Ic.  per  lb.  [%c. 
per  lO'iO  to  ^c.  per  lb.];  spikes-,  tacks,  brads,  and  staples, 
not  specially  provided  for,  6/10  of  Ic.  1  >-r  lb.  (all  on  free 
list) 

332.  Rivets,  studs,  and  steel  points,  lathed,  machined, 
or  brightened,  and  rivets  or  studs  for  nonskldding  auto- 
mobile tires,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (20  per  cent)  [45  per 
cent]  :  rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  provided  for. 
Ic.   per  lb.    (20  per  cent)    [IHc   per  lb.] 

333.  Common  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  of  \«TOUght  iron 
or  steel.  1/5  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (free)  [%c.  per  lb.]:  horse,  mule, 
or  ox  shoes,  punched,  drilled  or  tapped,  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  for  use  with  adjustable  WTOught-iron  or  steel  skid 
calks,  and  solid  drop-forged  calked  shoes  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel,    Ic.   per  lb. 

334.  Steel  wool.  10c.  per  lb.  (20  per  cent)  [40  per  cent]; 
steel  shapings,  5c.  per  lb.  (20  per  cent)  [40  per  cent] ;  and  In 
addition  thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

335.  Grit,  shot,  and  sand  of  iron  or  steel,  in  any  form, 
%  of  Ic.  per  lb.   (30  per  cent)    [Ic.  per  lb.] 

336.  Corset  clasps,  corset  steels,  and  dress  steels,  whether 
plain  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.   (15  per  cent)   [35  per  cent] 

337.  Card  clothing  not  actually  and  permanently  fitted 
to  and  attached  to  carding  machines  or  to  parts  thereof 
at  the  time  of  importation,  when  manufactured  with  round 
iron  or  untempered  round  steel  wire,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  when  manufactured  with  tempered  round  steel 
wire,  or  with  plated  wire,  or  other  than  round  Iron  or 
steel  wire,  or  with  felt  face,  wool  face,  or  rubber-face  cloth 
containing  wool.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  (all  10  to  35  per 
cent)    [all   20  to   55c.   per  sq.  ft.] 

338.  Screws,  commonly  (galled  wood  screws,  of  iron  or 
steel.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.   (25  per  cent)   [3  to  10c.  per  lb.] 

339.  Table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  and 
hollow  or  flat  ware,  not  specially  pro\ided  for:  composed 
of  iron  or  steel  and  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses. 
5c.  per  lb.  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  [40  per  cent]:  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  lie.  per  lb.  and 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem  (all  above.  25  per  cent):  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  copper,  brass,  steel,  or  other 
base  metal,  not  specially  provided  for,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  any  of  the  foregoing 
articles  containing  electrical  heating  elements  as  con- 
stituent parts  thereof.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

340.  Oosscut  saws,  mill  saws,  pit  and  drag  saws,  circular 
ssws.  steel  band  saws,  finished  or  further  advanced  than 
tempered  and  polished,  hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws, 
not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (12  per 
cent)  [5c.  per  ft.  to  5c.  per  lb.  and  20  per  cent  extra]; 
jewelers'  or  piercing  saws,   40c.  per  gross.    [25  per  cent] 

341.  Steel  plates,  stereotM^e  plates,  electrotype  plates, 
halftone  plates,  photogravure  plates,  photo-engraved  plates, 
and  plates  of  other  materials,  engraved  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  printing,  and  plates  of  iron  or  steel  engraved  or 
fashioned  for  use  In  the  production  of  designs,  patterns,  or 
impressions  on  glass  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  plate 
or  other  glass.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent)  [25 
per  cent]:  lithographic  plates  of  stone  or  other  material 
engraved,  drawn,  or  prepared.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (25 
per  cent)    [50   per  cent] 

342.  Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  composed 
wholly  or   In   chief  value  of  iron,    steel,   or  other  metal.   In 

-  frames  or  otherwise,  and  tubes  for  umbrellas,  wholly  or 
partly  finished.  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (35  per  cent) 
[same] 

343.  Spring-beard  needles,  and  other  needles  for  knitting, 
sewing,  shoe,  or  embroidery  machines  of  every  description, 
not  specially  provided  for,  and  crochet  needle.s,  SI. 15  per 
1000  and   40  per  cent  ad  valorem:  latch  needles,  $2  per  1000 


and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  [above,  $1  to  $1.15  per  1000  and 
25  to  35  per  cent  extra]:  tape,  knitting,  and  all  other 
needles,  not  specially  provided  for,  bodkins  of  metal,  and 
needle  cases  or  needle  books  furnished  with  assoitmenis 
of  needles  or  combinations'  of  needles  and  other  articles.  [25 
per  cent]   45  per  cent  ad   valorem,   (all  20  per  cent) 

314.  Fishhooks,  fishing  rods  and  reels,  artificial  flies, 
arlificial  baits,  snelled  hooks,  leaders  or  casts,  and  all  other 
fishing  tackle  and  parts  thereof,  fly  books,  fly  boxes.  Ashing 
baskets  or  creels,  flnishecl  or  unfinished,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  except  fishing  lines,  fishing  nets,  and  seines.  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (30  per  cent):  Provided.  That  any 
prohibition  of  the  Importation  of  feathers  in  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  applying  to  artificial  flies  used  for  fish- 
ing, or  to  feathers  u.sed   for  the  manufacture  of  such  flies. 

345.  Saddlery  and  harness  "hardware:  Buckles,  rings 
snaps,  bits,  swivels,  and  all  other  articles  of  iron,  steel, 
brass,  composition,  or  other  metal,  not  plated  with  gold 
or  silver,  commonly  or  commercially  known  as  harness  hard- 
ware, 35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent):  all  articles  of 
iron,    steel,    brass,    composition,    or   other   metal,    not    plated 

-v.'ith  gold  or  silver,  commonly  or  commercially  known  as 
saddlery  or  riding  bridle  hardware,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
all  the  foregoing,  if  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  60  per  cent 
ad    valorem. 

346.  Belt  buckles,  trouser  buckles,  and  waistcoat  buckles, 
shoe  or  slipper  buckles,  and  parts  thereof,  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  base  metal,  valued  at  not 
more  than  20c.  per  100.  oc.  per  100:  valued  at  more  than 
20  and  not  more  than  50c.  per  100.  10c.  per  100;  valued  at 
more  than  50c.  per  100,  15c.  per  100:  and  in  addition  thereto. 
on  all  of  the  foregoing.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (15  per  cent) 

347-  Hooks  and  eyes,  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  metal, 
whether  loose,  carded,  or  otherwise.  Including  weight  of 
cards,  cartons,  and  immediate  wrappings  and  labels,  4Hc. 
per  lb,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    (15  per  cent) 

348.  Snap  fasteners  and  clasps,  and  parts  thereof,  by 
whatever  name  known,  or  of  whatever  material  composed, 
not  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  and  not  mounted  on 
tape,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mounted  on  tape,  including 
sew-on   fasteners,    60  per   cent   ad   valorem.    (15  per  cent) 

349.  Metal  trouser  buttons  (except  steel)  and  nickel 
bar  buttons,  1/12  of  Ic.  per  line  per  gross:  steel  trouser  but- 
tons, ^4  of  Ic.  per  line  per  gross;  buttons  of  metal,  not  spec- 
ially provided  for,  %  of  Ic.  per  line  per  gross:  and  In  addition 
thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
metal  buttons  embossed  with  a  design,  device,  pattern,  or 
lettering,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided.  That  the  term 
"line"  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall  mean  the  line  button 
measure  of  1/40   in. 

350.  Pins  with  solid  heads,  without  ornamentation,  in- 
eluding  hair,  safety,  hat,  bonnet,  and  shawl  pins;  and 
brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  or  other  base  metal  pins,  with 
heads  of  glass,  paste,  or  fusible  enamel;  all  the  foregoing 
not  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  not  commonly  known  as 
jewelry.  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.      (20  per  cent)    [35  per  cent] 

351.  Pens,  metallic,  not  specially  provided  for,  12c.  per 
gross  (8c.)  [12c.];  with  nib  and  barrel  in  one  piece,  15c. 
per   gross.     (12c.)    [15c.] 

352.  Penholder  tips,  penholders  and  parts  thereof,  [5c. 
per  gross  and  25  per  cent]  gold  pens  [25  per  cent],  com- 
bination penholders  comprising  penholders,  pencil,  rubber 
eraser,  automatic  stamp,  or^  other  attachments,  25c.  per 
gross  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  [45  per  cent];  mechanical 
pencils  made  of  base  metal  and  not  plated  with  gold,  silver, 
or  platinum,  45c.  per  gross  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (all 
25  per  cent):  Proiided,  That  pens  and  penholders  shall  be 
assessed  for  duty  separately.  -    ' 

353.  Fountain  pens,  fountain-pen  holders,  stylographic 
pens,  and  parts  thereof.  (25  per  cent)  [30  per  cent]  72c. 
per  doE.  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided.  That  the 
value  of  cartons  and  fillers  shall  be  included  in  the  dutiable 
value. 

354.  Penknives,  pocketknives.  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives, 
budding  knives,  erasers,  manicure  knives,  and  all  knives 
by  whatever  name  known,  including  such  as  are  denomin- 
atively  mentioned  in  this  Act.  which  have  folding  or  other 
than  fixed  blades  or  attachments,  valued  at  not  more  than 
40c.  per  doz..  Ic.  each  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem:  valued 
at  more  than  40  and  not  more  than  50c.  per  doz.,  5c.  each 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem:  valued  at  more  than  50c.  and 
not  more  than  $1.25  per  doz.,  lie.  each  and  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  and  not  more  than 
$3  per  doz.,  18c.  each  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem:  valued 
at  more  than  $3  and  not  more  than  $6  per  doz..  25c.  each 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $6  per  doz., 
35c.  each  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem;  blades,  handles,  or 
other  parts  of  any  of  the  foregoing  knives  or  erasers  shall 
be  dutiable  at  not  less  than  the  rate  herein  imposed  upon 
knives  and  erasers  valued  at  more  than  50c.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding $1.25  per  doz.;  cuticle  knives,  corn  knives,  nail 
files,  tweezers,  hand  forceps,  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,     by    whatever    name    known,     60     per    cent    ad 
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valorem  (36  to  55  per  cent)  [40  per  cent  and  up  to  20c. 
each  wlUi  40  per  cent  extra]:  Provided.  That  any  of  the  fore- 
goljig,  ir  Imported  in  the  condition  of  assembled,  but  not 
fully  nnished.  shall  be  dutiable  at  not  less  than  the  rate  of 
duty  herein  imposed  upon  fully  finished  articles  of  the  same 
material  and  quality,  but  not  less  in  any  case  than  15c. 
each  and  56  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided  further.  That 
all  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported, 
shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  purchaser  and  beneath 
the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  die  sunk  con- 
spicuously and  Indelibly  on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least 
one   or.   if  practicable,   each  and   every  blade    thereof. 

355.  Table,  butchers',  carving,  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen, 
bread,  cake,  pie,  slicing,  cigar,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit, 
cheese,  canning,  fish,  carpenters'  bench,  curriers',  drawing, 
farriers',  fleshing,  hay.  sugar-beet,  beet-topping,  tanners', 
plumbers',  painters',  palette,  artists',  shoe,  and  similar 
knives,  forks,  and  steels,  and  cleavers,  all  the  foregoing, 
finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for,  with 
handles  of  mother-of-pearl,  shell,  ivory,  deer,  or  other  animal 
horn,  sliver,  or  other  metal  than  aluminum,  nickel  silver, 
Iron  or  steel,  16c.  each;  with  handles  of  hard  rubber,  solid 
bone,  celluloid,  or  any  pyroxylin,  casein,  or  similar  material, 
8c.  each;  with  handles  of  any  other  material,  if  less  than 
4  in.  In  length,  exclusive  of  handle,  2c.  each;  if  4  in.  in 
length  or  over,  exclusive  of  handle,  8c.  each;  and  in  addition 
thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (25 
to  30  per  cent)  [not  under  40  per  cent];  any  of  the  foregoing 
without  handles,  with  blades  less  than  6  in.  in  length,  2c. 
each  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  with  blades  6  in.  or  more 
In  length.  8c.  each  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided, 
That  all  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported, 
shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  purchaser  and  beneath 
the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  die  sunk  legibly 
and  indelibly  upon  the  blade  in  a  place  that  shall  not  be 
covered. 

356.  Planing-machinc  knives,  tannery  and  leather  knives. 
tobacco  knives,  paper  and  pulp  mill  knives,  roll  bars,  bed 
plates,  and  all  other  stock-treating  parts  for  pulp  and  paper 
machinery,  shear  blades,  circular  cloth  cutters,  circular 
cork  cutters,  circular  cigarette  cutters,  meat-slicing  cutters, 
and  all  other  cutting  knives  and  blades  used  in  power  or 
hand  machines,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

357.  Nail,  barbers',  and  animal  clippers,  pruning  and 
sheep  shears,  and  all  scissors  and  other  shears,  and  blades 
for  the  same,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  not  more  than 
50c.  per  dozen,  3Hc.  each  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  more  than  50c.  and  not  more  than  $1.75  per  doz.,  15c. 
each  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem:  valued  at  more  than 
T1.75  per  doz..  20c.  each  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  [15c. 
per  doz.  and  15  per  cent  to  75c.  per  doz.  and  25  per  cent] 
(all  above.  .10  per  cent);  Provided,  That  all  articles  specified 
in  this  paragraph,  when  imported,  shall  have  die  sunk  con- 
spicuously and  indelibly,  the  name  of  the  maker  or  purchaser 
and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin, 
to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  blade,  between  the 
screw  or  rivet  and  the  handle  of  scissors  and  shears  (except 
pruning  and  sheep  shears),  and  on  the  blade  or  handle 
of  pruning  and  sheep  shears  and   clippers. 

35S.  Safety  razors,  and  safety  razor  handles  and  frames, 
10c.  each  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  razors  and  parts 
thereof,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  less  than  75c.  per 
doz.,  18c.  each:  valued  at  75c.  and  less  than  $1.50  per  doz., 
25c.  each;  valued  at  $1.50  and  less  than  $3  per  doz..  30c.  each; 
valued  at  $3  and  less  than  $4  per  doz..  (35  to  55  per  cent) 
[35  per  cent  up  to  15c.  each  and  35  per  cent]  35c.  each;  valued 
at  $4  or  more  per  doz.,  45c.  each:  and  in  addition  thereto,  on 
all  of  the  foregoing.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided.  That 
finished  or  unfinished  blades  for  safety  razors  shall  pay 
a  duty  of  Ic.  each  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided 
further.  That  all  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when 
imported,  shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  purchaser 
and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin 
die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  blade  or  shank 
or  tang  of  each  and  every  blade  and  on  safety  razors  and 
parts  thereof. 

359.  Surgical  Instruments,  and  parts  thereof',  composed 
wholly  or  In  part  of  Iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  nickel, 
aluminum,  or  other  metal,  finished  or  unfinished.  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem:  dental  Instruments,  and  part.s  thereof,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  nickel, 
aluminum,  or  other  metal,  finished  or  unfinished.  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (20  per  cent)  [45  per  cent];  Provided.  That 
all  articles  specified  In  this  paragraph,  when  Imported,  shall 
have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  purchaser  and  beneath  the 
same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  die  sunk  con- 
spicuously and  Indelibly  on  the  outside,  or  if  a  jointed  In- 
strument   on    the   outside    when    closed. 

360.  Philosophical,  aclentlflo.  and  laboratory  Instruments, 
apparatus,  utensils,  appliances  (Including  drawing,  survey- 
ing, and  mathematical  instruments),  and  parts  thereof,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  metal,  and  not  plated  with 
gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially 
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provided  for.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  (20  per  cent)  [45  per 
cent]:  Provided,  That  all  articles  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, when  imported,  shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or 
purchaser  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  out- 
side, or  if  a  jointed  instrument  on   the  outside   when  closed. 

361.  Pliers,  pincers,  and  nippers  of  all  kinds,  finished  or 
unfinished,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  (30  per  cent)  [8c.  per  lb. 
and  40  p-r  cent];  Provided,  That  all  articles  .specified  in 
this  paragraph,  when  imported,  shall  have  the  name  of  the 
maker  or  purchaser  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on 
the  outside  of  the  joint.  , 

362.  Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats,  of  whatever  cut 
or  kind,  2'rk  in.  in  length  and  under,  25c.  per  doz.;  over  2V4 
and  not  ovei;  4%  in.  in  length.  47i^c.  per  doz.;  over  4^4  and 
under  7  in.  in  length.  62V2C.  per  doz.;  7  in.  in  length  and 
over,  77Vic.  per  doz. 

363.  Sword  blades,  and  swords  and  side  arms,  irre- 
spective of  ..luality  or  use,  wholly  or  in  part  of  metal.  50 
per  otnt   a-l   -.'alorem.    (30   per  cent)    [50  per  cent] 

i: ..'le-loadlng  muskets,   shotguns,    rifles,    and   parts 

r  cent  ad  valorem.    (15  per  cent)    [25  per  cent] 

.    le  or  single  barreled  breech-loading  and  repeat- 

L,     .    rifles,    and    combination    shotguns    and    rifles. 

lilt    more    than    $5    each.    $1.50    each;    valued    at 

$.T  and  not   more  than    $10  each.   $4   each;   valued 

at  more  tii  'n  $10  and  not  more  than  $25  each.  $6  each;  valued 

a-    II $25   each,    $10    each;   and    in   addition    thereto, 

oi'i   a.!  I  '.  ^oing,   45   per  cent  ad  valorem:  barrels  for 

bi '  cc  .;■    ana    repeating    shotguns    and    rifles,    further 

ai'':i.  .     inanuf  actui  ?    than    rough  bored  only.    $4    each; 

stucks  »u;  ,reech-loadlng  hotguns  and  rifles,  wholly  or 
partly  ra^'nifactured.  $5  each;  ^nd  in  addition  thereto,  on 
all  of  the  fo.egoing.  50  per  cm:  .  3  valorem  (35  per  cent) 
[75c.  each  and  25  per  cent  extra  ii  |".  ich  and  35  per  cent 
extra]:  on  all  parts  of  such  guns  or  t'.u,  and  fittings  for 
such  stocks  or  barrels,  finished  or  unfinished.  85  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (35  per  cent):  Piovided,  That  all  breech -loading 
shotguns  and  rifles  imported  without  a  lock  or  loclis  oi  other 
fittings  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  $10  each  and  56  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

366.  Pistols:  Automatic,  magazine,  or  revolvln.g.  and 
parts  thereof  and  fittings  therefor,  valued  at  not  more  than 
$4  each.  $1.25  each;  valued  at  more  than  $4  and  not  more 
than  $8  each.  $2.50  each;  valued  at  more  than  $8  each,  J".  ■> 
each;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  55 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

367.  'Watch  movements,  whether  imported  in  cases  or 
otherwise,  assembled  or  knocked  down,  if  having  less  than 
seven  jewels.  75c.  each  [70c.];  having  seven  and  not  more 
than  11  jewels.  $1.25  each  [$1.35];  having  more  than  11  and 
not  more  than  15  jewels.  $2  each  [$1.85];  having  more 
than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted,  $2.75  each 
[$1.25  and  25  per  cent];  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to 
temperature,  $3.50  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to 
three  positions,  $4.75  each:  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to 
five  positions,  $6.50  each;  having  more  than  17  jewels,  ad- 
justed or  unadjusted.  $10.75  each  (all  above.  30  per  cent): 
watchoases  and  parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  box  or 
•ship,    and    parts    thereof.    45    per    cent    ad    valorem    (30    per 


cent)  [40  per  cent];  all  jewels  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  watches,  clocks,  meters,  or  compasses.  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (10  per  cent);  enameled  dials  for  watches  or  other 
instruments.  3c  per  dial  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Pro- 
vided. That  all  watch  and  clock  dials,  whether  attached  to 
movements  or  not.  when  imported  shall  have  indelibly 
painted  or  printed  thereon  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin  and  that  all  watch  movements  and  plates,  assembled 
or  knocked  down,  and  cases  shall  have  the  name  of  the  man- 
ufacturer or  purchaser  and  the  country  of  manufacture  cut, 
engraved,  or  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the 
plate  of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respec- 
tively and  the  movement  and  plates  shall  also  have  marked 
thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  """^ber  of 
jewels  and  adjustments,  said  numbers  to  be  expressed  both 
in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals,  and  if  the  movement  is 
not  adjusted,  the  word  "unadjusted"  shall  be  marked  there- 
on by  one  of  the  methods  indicated,  and  none  of  the  afore- 
said articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer  unless  marked 
in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction:  Provided  farther 
That  only  the  number  of  the  jewels  which  serve  a  mechanical 
purpose  as  frictlonal  bearings  shall  be  marked  as  herein 
provided.  ,.        ,  «i„„i, 

368  c^locks  and  clock  movements,  including  lever  clock 
movements,  and  clockwork  mechanisms,  cased  o'  "ncased 
whether  imported  complete  or  In  parts,  and  any  •X'vlce  °r 
mechanism  having  an  essential  operating  feature  Intended 
for  measuring  time,  distance,  or  fares,  or  the  flowage  or 
water  gas.  electricity,  or  similar  uses,  or  for  regulating  or 
controlling  the  speed  of  arbors,  drums,  disks,  or  similar  uses^ 
or  for  recording,  indicating,  or  performing  any  oP'7' °" 
or   function   at   a   predetermined   time   or   times,   any   of  tne 
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foregoing  whether  wholly  or  partly  complete  or  knocked 
down  (in  which  cumlition  they  shall  be  apprplsed  at  the 
valuation  of  the  complete  article);  oai<os  and  casings  for 
clockwork  mechanisms  imported  separately;  all  the  forego- 
ing, 45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (30  per  cent)  l-it  per  cent];  and 
in  addition  thereto,  upon  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  or 
parts  thereof,  having  jewels,  but  not  more  than  two  Jewels, 
in  the  escapement,  $1  each:  having  more  than  two  but 
not  more  than  four  jewels,  $2  each;  having  more  than  four 
jewels.  $4  each ;  if  without  jewels  in  the  isoapement  and 
valued  at  not  over  $1.10  each,  35c.  each;  valued  .ii  more  than 
$1.10  and  not  more  than  $2.25  each,  70c.  each;  valued  at 
more  than  $2.25  but  not  more  than  $5  each,  $1  each;  valued 
at  more  than  $5  but  not  more  than  $10  each.  $2  each;  valued 
at  more  than  $10  each.  $3  each;  all  parts  and  materials  for 
use  in  any  of  the  foregoing  if  imported  separately,  and  not 
specially  provided  for,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided, 
That  all  dials,  whether  attached  to  movements  or  not.  when 
imported,  shall  have  indelibly  painted,  printed,  or  stamped 
thereon  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  front  or 
back  plate  of  the  movement  frame  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
when  imported  shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  pur- 
chEiser.  the  name  of  the  country  where  manufactvod.  and 
the    number    of   jewels,    if    any.    indelibly    stam-  the 

most  visible  part  of  same;  hut  if  such  mark  . 
whole  or  in  part  sufficiently  similar  to  the  tra 'c  name  or 
trade-mark  of  an  established  American  manufa'  turer  na  to 
be  liable  to  deceive  the  user  in  the  United  S'-rps.  jntry 
thereof  shall  be  denied  if  such  trade  name  or  .  .  ,::rk 
has   been   placed   on    file   with   the   collector  o*"    . 

369.  Automobiles,  automobile  bodies,  '...'■n\'-  'i. 
motor  cycles,  and  parts  of  the  foregoiiig.  not  Inr  _:;-<.^. 
all  of  the  foregoing  whether  fin'r.fied  or  urflnis  P'-r 
cent  ad  valorem  (30  per  cent  under  J2.0O0;  abo^  ..'00.  to 
per  cent;  parts.  30  per  cent):  Profiled,  That  ii  a..y  country, 
dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government 
imposes  a  duty  o-  any  article  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
when  importe''  'he  United  States,  in  excess  of  the  duty 
herein  pro  shall  be  imposed  upon  such  article, 
when  iinpT;.  .  .  ii  directly  or  indirectly  from  such 
countrj-.  dependency,  piovince.  or  other  subdivision  of 
government.  3.  duty  equal  to  that  imposed  by  such  countr>% 
dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government 
pr.  such  ar.ii'  t  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  in  no 
case   shall  such    duty  exceed   50   per  cent  ad   valorem. 

370.  Airplanes,  hydroplanes,  motor  boats,  and  parts  of 
tlie  foregoing.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

371.  Bicycles  and  parts  thereof,  not  including  tires.  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (25  per  cent)  [45  per  cent]:  Provided. 
That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government  imposes  a  duty  on  any  article  specified 
(n  this  paragraph,  when  imported  from  the  United  States. 
in  excess  of  the  duty  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  im- 
posed Upon  such  article,  when  imported  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or 
other  subdivision  of  government,  a  duty  equal  to  that  im- 
posed by  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government  on  such  article  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  duty  exceed  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

372.  Steam  engines  (15  per  cent)  [30  per  cent]  and 
steam  locomotives.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent)  [43 
per  cent];  sewing  machines  (free)  [30  per  cent]  and  parts 
thereof,  not  specially  provided  for.  valued  at  not  more  than 
$75  each.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $75 
each.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cash  registers,  (free)  [30  per 
cent]  and  parts  thereof.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  printing 
presses  (15  per  cent)  [30  per  cent],  not  specially  provided 
for,  lawn  mowers  (free)  [45  per  cent],  and  machine  tools 
and  parts  of  machine  tools.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per 
cent)  [30  per  cent]:  embroidery  machines,  including  shuttles 
for  sewing  and  embroidery  machines,  lace-making  machines, 
machines  for  making  lace  curtains,  nets  and  nettings.  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (25  per  cent)  [45  per  cent]:  knitting. 
braiding,  lace  braiding,  and  insulating  machines,  and  all 
other  similar  textile  machinery  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
all  other  textile  machinery  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or  un- 
finished, not  specially  provided  for.  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
cream  separators  valued  at  more  than  $50  each,  (free)  [45 
per  cent  on  value  not  exceeding  $75]  and  other  centrifugal 
machines  for  the  separation  of  liquids  or  liquids  and  solids, 
not  specially  provided  for.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  com- 
bined adding  and  typewriting  machines.  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  all  other  machines  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
Provided.  That  machine  tools  as  used  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  held  to  mean  any  machine  operating  other  than  by 
hand  power  which  employs  a  tool  for  work  on  metal. 

373.  Shovels,  spades,  scoops,  scythes,  sickles,  grass  hooks, 
com  knives,  and  drainage  tools,  and  parts  thereof,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper, 
brass,   nickel,   aluminum,   or  other  metal,   whether  partly  or 


wholly   manufactured,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.   (20  per  cent) 
[45   per  cent] 

374.  Aluminum,  aluminum  scrap,  and  alloys  of  asy  kind 
in  which  aluminum  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
in  crude  form,  5c.  per  lb.  (2c.)  [7c.];  in  coils,  plates,  sheets, 
bars,  rods,  circles,  disks,  blanks,  strips,  rectangles,  and 
squares,   9c.   per  lb.    (3'/4c.)    [He] 

375.  Metallic  magnesium  and  metallic  magnesium  scrap, 
40c.  per  lb.  ;  magnesium  alloys,  powder,  sheets,  ribbons,  tub- 
ing, wire,  and  all  other  articles,  wares,  or  manufactures  of 
magnesium,  not  specially  provided  for,  40c.  per  lb.  on  the 
metallic  magnesium  content  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(10  per  cent)   [20  per  cent] 

376.  Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal.  2c.  per  lb.;  needle 
or  liquated  antimony,  Vt  of  Ic.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  ll'/ic. 
per  lb.] 

380.  German  silver,  or  nickel  silver,  unmanufactured.  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent)  [25  per  cent]:  nickel 
silver  sheets,  strips,   rods,  and   wire.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

381.  Copper  in  rolls,  rods,  or  sheets,  214c.  per  lb.  (5  per 
cent)  [21,4c.  per  lb.];  copper  engravers'  plates,  not  ground, 
and  seamless  copper  tubes  and  tubing.  7c.  per  lb.;  copper 
engravers'  plates,  ground,  and  brazed  copper  tubes,  lie. 
per  lb.;  brass  rods,  sheet  brass,  brass  plates,  bars,  and 
strips.  Muntz  or  yellow  metal  sheets,  sheathing,  bolts,  piston 
rods,  and  shafting.  4c.  per  lb. ;  seamless  brass  tubes  and 
tubing.  8c.  per  lb. ;  brazed  brass  tubes,  brass  angles  and 
channels.  12c.  per  lb.;  bronze  rods  and  sheets.  4c.  per  lb.: 
bronze  tubes.  8c.  per  lb.    (20  per  cent)    [45  per  cent] 

382.  Aluminum  or  tin  foil  less  than  6/1000  in.  in  thick- 
ness, 35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bronze  powder,  14c.  per  lb. 
(25  per  cent)  (12c.  per  lb.];  aluminum  powder,  powdered  foil. 
powdered  tin.  brocades,  flitters,  and  metallics.  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part.  12c.  per  lb.;  bronze,  or  Dutch  metal, 
or  .aluminum,  in  leaf.  6c.  per  100  leaves  (25  per  cent)  [6c.  per 
100  leaves].  The  foregoing  rate  applies  to  leaf  not  exceed- 
ing in  size  the  equivalent  of  5%  x  5^4  in  :  additional  duties 
in  the  same  proportion  shall  be  assessed  on  leaf  exceeding 
in    size   said   equivalent 

383.  Gold  leaf.  55c.  per  100  leaves.  The  foregoing  rate 
applies  to  leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  the  equivalent  of  3% 
X  3%  in.;  additional  duties  in  the  same  proportion  shall 
be  assessed  on  leaf  exceeding  in  size  said  equivalent.  (35 
per  cent)   [35c.  per  100  leaves  upward] 

384.  Sliver  leaf.  5c.  per  100  leaves.  (30  per  cent)  [10c. 
per  100  leaves]  Tinsel  wire,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  gold,  silver  or  other  metal,  6c.  per  lb.  and  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (6  per  cent)  [5c.  per  lb.];  lame  or  lahn.  made  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  6c.  per 
lb.  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (6  per  cent)  [5c.  per  lb.] : 
bullions  and  metal  threads  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn.  6c.  per  lb.  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (25  per  cent)  [5c.  per  lb.  and  30  per  cent];  beltings, 
toys,  and  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
tinsel  wire,  metal  thread,  lame  or  lahn.  or  of  tinsel  wire, 
lame  or  lahn  and  india  rubber,  bullions,  or  metal  threads, 
not  specially  provided  for,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (40 
per  cent)  [15c.  per  lb.  and  60  per  cent];  woven  fabrics, 
ribbons,  fringes,  and  tassels,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  any  of  the  foregoing.  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (40  per 
cent)    [15c.    per   lb.    and    60    per  cent] 

386.  Quicksilver.  25c.  per  lb.  (10  per  cent)  [7c.  per  lb.]; 
Provided.  That  the  flasks,  bottles,  or  other  vessels  in  which 
quicksilver  is  imported  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  they  would  be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty. 

389.  New  types.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (15  per  cent) 
[l^c.  per  lb.  on   the  lead  contained  therein] 

390.  Nickel  oxide.  Ic.  per  lb.:  nickel,  and  nickel  alloy 
of  any  kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  in  pigs,  or  ingots,  shot,  cubes,  grains,  cathodes, 
or  similar  forms.  3c.  per  lb.  [6c.  per  lb.];  in  bars.  rods, 
plates,  sheets,  strips,  strands,  castings,  wire,  tubes,  tubing, 
anodes,  or  electrodes.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (sheets  or 
strips  20  per  cent,  all  other  10  per  cent)  [sheets  or  strips. 
bars.  rods,  plates.  35  per  cent];  and  in  addition  thereto,  oii 
all  of  the  foregoing,  if  cold  rolled,  cold  drawn,  or  cold 
worked.   10  per  cent  ad   valorem. 

391.  Bottle  caps  of  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler 
tops,  if  not  decorated,  colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enameled, 
lithographed,  electroplated,  or  embossed  in  color.  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (30  per  cent)  [%c.  per  lb.];  if  decorated, 
colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enameled,  lithographed,  electro- 
plated, or  embossed  in  color,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (40 
per  cent) 

392.  Lead-bearing  ores  and  mattes  of  all  kinds,  l>4c. 
per  lb.  on  the  lead  contained  therein  (^c.  per  lb.)  [l%c. 
per  lb.]:  Provided.  That  such  duty  shall  not  be  applied  to 
the  lead  contained  in  copper  mattes  unless  actually  re- 
covered.  [Here  follows  the  usual  administration  provision 

Editor] 

393.  L,ead  bullion  or  base  bullion.  lead  in  pigs  and  bars 
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Features  of  Modern  Blast  Furnace  Practice 

American  and  British  Methods  and  Design  Discussed  by  the  Iron  and 

Steel  Institute — Variant  Opinions  on  High-Speed  Steel 

— Recent  Molding  Sand  Investigations 

(Special  Correspondence) 


London,  England,  Sept.  9.— The  autumn  meeting 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was  held  in  the  ancient 
city  of  York  on  Sept.  5  and  (5,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. Although  York  has  lost  the  prominence  it 
once  enjoyed  as  an  industrial  and  trade  center,  it  has 
of  recent  years  attracted  some  important  manufactur- 
ing industries,  and,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Co.,  it  remains  one  of  the  most  vital 
centers  in  the  network  of  British  railroads.  But  it  is 
as  the  capital  of  the  county  which  is  virtually  the  home 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  that  the  city  was  an 
appropriate  meeting  place.  The  president  of  the  in- 
stitute, Francis  Samuelson,  who  occupied  the  chair  on 
both  days,  is  a  Yorkshireman.  The  treasurer  is  of 
Yorkshire  by  virtue  of  long  residence,  and  the  list  of 
past  presidents  contains  the  names  of  many  Yorkshire- 
men,  including  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Bell. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  civic  welcome.  In 
acknowledging  it  the  president  took  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  that  the  bulk  of  members  of  the  in.stitute 
are  directly  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
and  that  only  a  small  minority  are  connected  with  the 
scientific  side.  The  president's  reminder  was  timely, 
for  the  papers  usually  presented  before  the  meetings 
show  a  greater  tendency  to  di.scuss  purely  technical 
problems  than  those  of  a  practical  character.  Thus 
it  is  often  the  case  that  more  interest  is  taken  in  in- 
formal conversations  in  the  lobbies  than  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  lecture  hall. 

Routine  business  is  invariably  deferred  to  the  an- 
nual spring  meetings  held  in  London,  and  the  only 
business  of  this  nature  taken  at  York  was  a  proposal 
by  the  council  to  alter  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
election  of  a  president.  This  means  that  a  president 
will  be  elected  for  one  year,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  re- 
elect the  hands  of  the  institute  will  not  be  tied. 

Modfrn  Blast  Furnace  Practice 

The  first  paper  considered  was  by  A.  K.  Reese, 
Cardiff,  who  described  the  bases  upon  which  modern 
blast  furnace  practice  has  been  built  up,  and  showed 
how  their  wider  adoption  would  lead  to  a  very  desirable 
improvement  in  pig  iron  production  as  regards  output 
and  economy,  in  localities  where  the  older  practice  is 
still  in  vogue.  In  dispussing  the  preparation  of  the 
raw  materials,  Mr.  Reese  advised  the  use  of  uniform 
size  of  coke  lumps,  not  exceeding  4  to  6  in.,  and  screened 
to  remove  smalls.  The  crushing  of  ore  to  3  and  4  in. 
sizes  was  advocated.  The  author  has  long  been  a 
user  of  "dry  blast"  and  believes  it  has  distinct  advan- 
tages, chief  among  them  the  saving  secured  from  being 
able  to  employ  high  temperatures  without  the  usual 
trouble  of  sticking.  As  regards  design,  Mr.  Reese  con- 
tended that  the  output  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  in 
proportion  to  the  effective  bosh  area.  The  low  bosh 
is  the  outcome  of  attempts  to  increase  outputs  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  blast  per  minute.  He  enumer- 
ated the  various  advantages  of  the  machine  method  of 
handling  molten  pig  iron  over  the  sand-casting  method 
Mr.  Reese  characterized  the  object  of  modern  blast- 
furnace practice  as  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible  quantity   consistent   with   quality. 

[A  synopsis  of  the  paper  will  appear  in  a  lat«r 
issue. —  Editor.  ] 

Discussion 

Prof.  Henry  Louis,  Newcastle,  controverted  the 
author's  statement  that  James  Gayley  was  first  to  in- 
troduce and  demonstrate  dry  blast,  in  1904.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  honor  of  first  seeing  and  using  the  dry 


blast  method  belonged  to  England  and  not  to  the 
United  States;  and  in  support  of  his  contention  he  re- 
ferred to  Charles  Cochrane's  experiments  30  or  40 
years  back.  He  (the  speaker)  characterized  as  an 
American  idea  the  author's  description  of  his  object 
as  the  attainment  of  the  (rroatest  possible  quantity  con- 
sistent with  quality,  and  he  urged  as  an  alternative 
object  to  be  aimed  at  the  greatest  possible  economy 
consistent  with  quantity,  for  economy  and  quantity 
were  by  no  means  identical.  Mr.  Reese  advocated  the 
huge  blast  furnaei'  of  (500  tons  per  day  and  if  he  had 
to  produce  1800  tons  per  day  he  would  put  in  three 
blast  furnaces.  He  (Prof.  Louis)  was  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  bo  far  better  to  put  up  six  blast  fur- 
naces, producing  half  the  quantity  each.  As  far  as 
his  recollection  went  the  greatest  economy,  at  any  rate 
in  fuel  consumption,  which  nowadays  was  very  im- 
portant, had  been  attained  in  furnaces  of  relatively 
moderate  size.  Six  blast  furnaces  would  be  more 
expensive  plant  than  three  larger  ones,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  the  item  of  interest  and  de- 
preciation of  capital  does  not  bear  any  very  important 
ratio  to  the  total,  and  economy  in  fuel  is  probably  the 
most  important  thing  to  aim  at. 

Guy  Barrett,  Wigan,  suggested  that  small  coke 
was  detrimental  for  more  reasons  than  its  size;  it 
very  often  contained  a  large  proportion  of  moisture 
and  of  ash.  Discussing  the  grading  of  ores,  he  was  in 
favor  of  requiring  greater  uniformity.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  dry  blast,  he  had  been  informed  in  the 
United  States  that  it  had  been  given  up  and  he  said 
that  probably  no  other  conclusion  could  be  reached  than 
that  the  modern  practice  had  not  been  altogether  a 
great  success  financially.  Speaking  of  design,  he  had 
found  that  the  low  bosh  gave  the  best  results. 

F.  Clements,  Parkgate,  said  he  had  listened  to  the 
paper  with  just  a  tinge  of  disappointment,  not  because 
he  disagreed  with  any  of  the  bases  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Reese,  but  because  he  was  left  rather  in  the  dark  as 
to  how  far  those  bases  were  supported  by  Mr.  Reese's 
own  experience.  There  were  three  points  in  the  paper 
which  he  wished  to  traverse.  Th  first  was  relative 
to  the  breaking  of  ironstone.  He  was  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Reese  as  to  the  logical  argument  on  that 
point,  but  it  was  rather  different  when  they  came  to 
consider  it  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  Staveley  and  Parkgate  works  where  the 
amount  of  ore  handled  was  over  2000  tons  per  day, 
containing  only  28  per  cent  of  iron.  Is.  per  ton  was 
added  to  the  cost  of  ore  in  handling  it.  This  meant  3s. 
per  ton  on  the  pig  iron  that  was  produced.  He  doubted 
whether  it  was  really  worth  while  breaking  the  ore 
although  it  was  strictly  logical.  The  paper  gave  eight 
specific  advantages  of  gas  cleaning,  and  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Reese  how  far  in  his  experience  the  technical  re- 
sults justified  the  installation  of  gas  cleaners  at  con- 
siderable expense.  They  were  limited  in  the  choice  of 
gas  cleaners,  and  he  thought  the  right  type  had  still 
to  be  evolved.  He  agreed  that  it  was  the  effective 
area  of  the  bosh  that  governed  the  output  of  the  blast 
furnace.  American  practice  showed  that  this  law  held 
good  in  that  country  as  in  the  home  practice. 

E.  C.  Evans  took  issue  with  the  author's  state- 
ment that  the  reaction  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  a  porous 
fuel  in  the  blast  furnace  is  wasteful ;  far  from  being 
detrimental  he  considered  it  as  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  blast  furnace  man.  He  believed  that  the  use  of 
such  a  coke  will  result  in  a  considerable  diminution  of 
temperature  at  the  top  of  the  furnace;  it  will  lower 
the  swing  of  reaction   in  the  furnace.     He  considered 
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that  the  main  factor  is  not  so  much  the  porosity  of 
the  material  as  the  character  of  the  pores,  and  the  fore- 
saw a  radical  change  in  the  economic  production  of 
pip;  iron  by  the  use  of  a  fuel  with  the  burning  qualities 
of  charcoal. 

W.  J.  Foster  was  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  coke 
was  not  dense  enough;  what  is  required  is  a  dense  coke 
to  correspond  with  the  beehive  coke  in  the  matter  of 
hardness.  In  grading  materials  he  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  size  of  the  coke  and  limestone  rather  than 
the  ironstone,  as  the  latter  melted  above  the  bosh  line. 
In  1907  he  discussed  Mr.  Gayley's  paper  and  later  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  him  in  America  and  he  (the 
speaker)  thought  that  what  he  had  discovered  in  re- 
spect to  effective  calories  in  those  days  in  the  use  of  the 
dry  blast  was  very  nearly  what  they  found  in  practice 
today. 

J.  H.  Harrison,  Middlesbrough,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  right  distribution  of  materials  in  the 
furnaces.  His  view  was  that  the  diameter  of  the  bell 
should  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  throat,  and  they 
found  in  Cleveland  that  the  best  results  had  been 
obtained  in  furnaces  of  this  type. 

H.  K.  Scott  urged  that  a  great  responsibility  rested 
upon  the  owners  in  the  matter  of  putting  in  proper 
equipment  for  the  working  of  blast  furnaces. 

C.  H.  RiDSDALE  considered  that  every  blast  furnace 
manager  should  be  able  to  understand  and  work  out 
heat  balance  sheets,  otherwise  he  could  not  expect  to 
get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Reese,  replying  to  the  discussion,  took  up  first 
the  comments  of  Professor  Louis.  The  latter  had  not 
agreed  that  the  greatest  output  consistent  with  quality 
was  the  object  of  modei-n  blast  furnace  practice,  and 
his  idea  was  that  they  could  not  get  a  low  fuel  con- 
sumption or  fuel  economy  with  large  outputs  of  pig 
iron.  The  speaker  suggested  that  if  Professor  Louis 
would  consult  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  later 
years  in  the  United  States  with  furnaces  making  700 
tons  a  day  he  would  find  that  the  fuel  consumption 
ran  as  low  as,  if  not  a  good  deal  lower  than,  anything 
done  in  this  country  under  the  old  practice.  Within  the 
last  three  months  details  had  been  published  of  the 
results  from  a  modern  blast  furnace,  one  of  the  most 
recently  built  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  fuel 
consumption  was  very  low,  something  like  16  or  16i/4 
cvit.  per  ton,  wath  outputs  of  700  and  800  tons  a  day  for 
a  short  period.  That  compared  favorably  with  any- 
thing that  could  be  done  or  had  been  done  in  the  slow 
driven  old  type  of  furnace.  Professor  Louis  spoke  of 
enormous  furnaces,  but  the  speaker  wanted  to  point 
out  that  the  furnaces  in  which  these  practices  were 
carried  out  were  not  enormous.  They  reached  85  to 
90  ft.  in  height,  and  there  were  many  furnaces  under 
the  old  practice  that  were  85  feet  in  height  and  a  few- 
were  built  of  100  to  105  ft.  That  practice  had  died 
out  and  85  to  90  ft.  was  the  standard  size  for  modern 
blast  furnaces.  So  there  was  nothing  very  enormous 
about  them.  The  internal  volume  of  the  furnaces  was 
a  good  deal  smaller  than  that  of  the  old  furnace  of  80 
to  85  ft.  under  the  old  practice.  They  were  now  much 
smaller  in  their  diameter.  He  had  no  doubt  that  large 
output  hnd  a  very  decided  eff'ect  on  economical  output, 
because  it  divided  cost  of  fixed  charges,  reduced  labor 
costs  and  everything  but  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
fuel.  Under  the  new  practice  the  fuel  consumption 
was  unquestionably  much  lower  in  proportion.  It  was 
as  low  as  it  was  under  the  old  practice  and  had  all 
the  other  advantages  of  the  high  output  from  a  single 
furnace.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  ore,  the  usual 
practice  was  to  break  it  down  to  3  in.  long,  the  degree 
depending  somewhat  on  the  characteristics  of  the  ore. 
A  very  dense  ore  could  be  usefully  broken  dovm  to  2 
in.  In  his  opinion  and  experience  an  ore  V2  in.  in  size 
was  not  a  fine  ore,  and  even  U-in.  ore  would  work  -well 
in  a  blast  furnace.  It  was  the  fine  dusty  material 
that  caused  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Barrett  had  asked 
some  questions  about  the  crushed  ore  being  placed  in 
the  rotary.  In  northern  New  York  State  it  was  done 
as  a  regular  thing  and  the  ore  was  roasted.  His 
answer  to  Mr.  Clements  on  the  point  of  crushing  ore 
was  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  got  out  of  his  fur- 
nace.    It  -would   pay  him   a   good   deal   more  than   3s. 


a  ton  when  he  put  ore  that  size  into  his  furnace  if  he 
was  going  to  adopt  modern  practice.  Mr.  Evans  had 
put  forward  a  question  by  which  he  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  very  radical  change  in  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron.  It  was  so  radical  and  his  claim 
was  so  enormous  that  it  was  beyond  the  present  dis- 
cussion, but  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Evans  that  the  proper 
thing  for  him  to  do,  having  confidence  in  his  convic- 
tions was  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  his  "char- 
coke"  (as  he  would  term  the  new  material)  to  test  it 
properly  in  a  blast  furnace.  He  would  recommend 
that  Mr.  Evans  should  do  that  in  a  blast  furnace  op- 
erated under  modern  conditions  and  not  in  one  of  the 
older  type.  There  had  been  several  references  to  his 
statement  that  it  took  approximately  a  quarter  of  the 
weight  of  coke  to  simply  take  care  of  the  slag.  Appar- 
ently the  gentlemen  had  misunderstood.  They  seemed 
to  have  an  idea  that  a  fourth  of  the  coke  in  the  fur- 
nace was  required  to  take  care  of  the  slag.  But  his 
statement  was  that  25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  slag 
produced  was  required  in  coke.  How  much  coke  was 
required  depended  on  how  much  slag  there  was. 

Molding  Sands 

C.  H.  W.  Holmes  presented  a  paper  describing 
his  investigations  with  a  view  to  estimating  quantita- 
tively the  effect  produced  upon  the  essential  properties 
of  sand  by  the  various  processess  to  which  molding 
sands  are  subjected.  A  large  increase  both  in  bond 
value  and  in  mechanical  strength  occurs  after  mill- 
ing and  disintegration  of  the  sands.  The  author  con- 
cluded that  the  mechanical  and  physical  properties  of 
sands  for  gray  iron  founding  are  equally  important 
with  chemical  analysis;  that  the  bond  absorption  value 
obtained  in  the  raw  sand  may  be  greatly  modified  by 
mechanical  treatment,  and  that  the  most  successful 
molding  sands  contain  both  static  and  mobile  bond. 

Discussion 

Several  speakers  suggested  that  too  little  investiga- 
tion of  foundry  sands  had  been  conducted  in  Great 
Britain  and  that  in  particular  the  difficulty  of  mixing 
sands  had  not  received  sufficient  attention. 

J.  E.  Fletcher  directed  attention  to  the  difficulties 
in  mixing  sands.  When  once  sand  had  been  deposited 
under  watery  conditions,  and  the  wet  sediment  dried 
off,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  mix  those  constituents, 
a  very  difficult  proposition  presented  itself.  In  many 
cases  the  use  of  water  in  mixing  is  responsible  for  c 
great  many  of  the  molder's  troubles.  The  use  of  the 
die  was  undoubtedly  a  qualitative  sort  of  test,  but 
to  him  it  did  not  yet  seem  quite  satisfactory,  as  in 
some  cases  the  absorption  tests  had  not  quite  borne  out 
the  hope  that  had  been  formed  of  them.  He  asked 
whether  the  author  had  tried  the  circular  transverse 
test  as  against  the  square  one. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hatfield' considered  that  what  was  of 
more  interest  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  than  the 
various  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  sands 
was  that  there  should  be  devised  simple,  ready  and 
effective  methods  of  determining  the  suitability  of  a 
given  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings  or 
cast  iron.  After  all,  the  actual  casting  operation  was 
an  empirical  test  and  the  only  test  which  hitherto  was 
able  to  demonstrate  successfully  for  them  the  real  merit 
of  a  sand  Some  years  ago,  he  noticed  in  the  Pas  de 
Calais  a  foundry  working  actually  on  the  sand  dug 
up  in  the  next  field.  That  sand  was  simply  carted  into 
the  works,  milled,  and  then  used  as  a  green  sand  in 
the  making  of  excellent  steel  castings.  The  various 
methods  of  investigating  sands  were  incomplete  until 
there  were  some  quantitative  forms  of  test  which 
could  show  without  the  casting  operation  the  suit- 
ability of  a  sand. 

Isaac  Lester  said  that  the  only  good  test  of  a  cast- 
ing was  the  casting  itself  and  what  it  did.  The  same 
applied  to  molding  sand — if  a  sand  was  good  enough 
for  a  certain  casting,  let  them  keep  on  using  it;  if  it 
was  not,  then  it  should  be  discarded  in  favor  of  some 
other. 

H.  Scott  asked  the  author  whether  he  was  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  investigators  in  the  United 
States  and  whether  he  had  synchronized  his  method  of 
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investigation  with  the  methods  in  vogue  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  uttered  a  warning  that  before  carrying 
on  this  investigation,  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
discover  whether  people  who  were  working  on  similar 
lines  were  in  fact  working  with  similar  materials  and 
similar  dimensions. 

Mr.  Holmes  in  reply  said  that  the  average  foundry 
was  very  badly  equipped  as  regards  sand  preparing 
machinery,  and  he  predicted  that  sand  preparation 
would  be  revolutionized  to  a  great  extent  in  the  next 
few  years.  He  hoped  some  day  to  devise  the  simple 
methods  advocated  by  Dr.  Hatfield  but  he  was  afraid 
that  day  was  a  long  way  off.  In  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion on  standardization,  as  far  as  possible  he  had 
adopted  the  methods  used  by  American  workers.  The 
transverse  bar  as  he  had  taken  it  in  his  experiment  was 
used  by  Hanley  and  Simmons,  who  were,  he  would 
say,  among  the  leading  workers  in  America.  The  re- 
duction of  bond  by  coal  dust  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  variety  of  coal  dust  that  would  be  successful 
in  use  and  would  reduce  the  bond  as  little  as  possible 
opened  up  a  big  field  of  its  own.  Detailed  work  on 
sand  at  the  present  time  was  so  very  wide  and  one 
had  so  little  help  in  the  meagre  work  which  had  gone 
before  that  the  position  was  rather  appalling.  If 
they  cast  an  article  in  a  sand  that  had  a  good  deal  of 
coal  dust  in  it  they  could  see  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  the  gas  actually  coming  off. 

High-Speed  Steel  Work 

H.  K.  Ogilvie,  Coventry,  described  the  practical 
details  of  the  manufacture  of  high  speed  steel  in  the 
basic-lined  electric  furnace.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  over  the  crucible  were  detailed  and  the  refin- 
ing action  of  the  electric  furnace  method  commended. 
The  charge  used  generally  consists  of  high-speed  steel 
scrap,  with  a  small  amount  of  turnings.  Heavy  clean 
scrap  with  high  tungsten  content  was  most  econom- 
ically used,  and  light  or  rusty  castings  rejected.  Ten 
per  cent  of  loss  occurred  in  melting,  which  might  rise 
to  20  per  cent  with  more  turnings.  Good  steel  could 
be  made  in  a  3  or  4-ton  furnace  in  about  4%  hours  from 
starting.  The  use  of  ferrosilicon  was  found  to  obviate 
the  tendency  of  the  steel  to  rise  in  the  molds  when 
cast.  The  file  and  Brinell  hardness  tests  were  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  as  rapid  means  for  testing  the 
cutting  hardness  of  hardened  high-speed  steel.  Both 
may  serve  to  separate  material  within  fairly  wide 
limits,  but  cases  are  numerous  where  one  method  of 
testing  gave  quite  different  impressions  from  another. 
Scratch  and  rebound  hardness  tests  do  not  give  con- 
sistent results  and  even  magnetic  and  electrical  tests 
have  not  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  a  good 
rapid  test  for  this  steel. 

Discussion 

C.  G.  Carlisle,  Sheffield,  thought  the  author  made 
rather  an  illogical  statement  when  he  said  that  steels 
properly  made  by  the  crucible  and  the  electric  method 
seemed  to  be  equally  good.  Then  Mr.  Ogilvie  proceeded 
to  say  that  it  sometimes  happened  in  the  crucible  steel 
process  that  small  particles  of  tungsten  powder  have 
not  been  completely  melted.  Obviously  if  it  was  not 
melted  in  the  crucible,  the  two  processes  were  not 
equal,  and  seeing  that  the  electric  furnace  was  capable 
of  melting  tungsten  powder  the  electric  furnace  must 
be  the  better.  Mr.  Ogilvie  rather  fell  into  the  error 
of  a  specified  time  limit  for  his  charges.  He  said,  "In 
any  case  the  time  should  not  exceed  iVz  hr.  for  a  3  or 
4-ton  furnace."  It  was  rather  a  tall  order  to  say  "in 
any  case"  in  connection  with  an  electric  furnace.  Many 
things  might  happen  and  did  happen,  which  stopped 
any  calculation  as  to  what  time  they  were  going  to  get 
the  heat  out.  It  was  all  right  to  discuss  the  time  limit 
when  they  had  got  the  heat  out,  but  previous  to  that 
it  was  best  to  leave  that  alone.  Members  who  had 
the  commercial  intinct  to  the  fore  rather  than  the 
technical  instinct  preferred  to  talk  about  time  limits. 
The  metallurgical  problem  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  set  for 
himself  there,  and  which  he  did  not  solve,  was  the  gas 
trouble  he  mentioned.  There  was  no  electric  furnace- 
man  who  had  not  passed  through  that  stage  and  been 


exasperated  by  it.  Mr.  Ogilvie  said  there  was  gas 
trouble  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  slag  was  all 
right.  He  (Mr.  Carlisle)  contended  that  the  slag  wa.5 
not  perfectly  all  right  when  there  was  gas  trouble. 
First  of  all  was  there  overoxidation  of  the  bath?  The 
furnace  firer  might  be  contending  with  some  carbon  dif- 
ficulty. He  wanted  to  reduce  the  carbon  in  the  bath  and 
by  an  oversight  he  had  too  much  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  was  not  pulled  out  and  was  left 
there  at  the  time  he  raked  his  slag  off",  persisting 
throughout  the  subsequent  refining.  Then  another  and 
obvious  error  crept  in,  and  that  was  in  the  refining  slag 
when  he  did  not  obtain  sufficient  fusibility  of  his  slag 
at  an  early  stage.  The  consequence  of  that  was  that 
they  got  the  electric  arc  to  play  on  the  slag.  If  they 
had  got  the  slag  too  limey  and  with  not  sufficient 
fusibility  about  it  they  had  the  direct  arc  playing  on 
the  bare  metal,  and  they  got  the  lumpy  slag  without 
any  coating  of  thin  slag  to  protect  it.  In  consequence 
they  might  get  overheated  metal  and  fiery  metal  and 
one  that  gave  trouble  in  the  molds.  His  method  of  cool- 
ing was  one  that  he  (Mr.  Carlisle)  had  had  to  adopt 
on  occasions  and  which  was  almost  always  successful. 
He  could  not  understand  re-action  except  that  it  must 
throw  out  oxide  in  solution.  He  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  did  not  anneal  his  billets  after 
forging  and  before  he  ground  them.  In  Sheffield  a 
good  deal  of  high-speed  steel  was  spoiled  during  the 
war  through  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  through 
grinding  billets  that  were  not  annealed.  If  they  began 
to  grind  a  small  crack  without  hardening  the  billet, 
they  simply  made  it  worse.  If  it  was  in  somewhat 
hardened  condition  they  made  it  rather  better  by  grind- 
ing. Mr.  Ogilvie  forgot  to  anneal  or  temper  his  ma- 
chined tools  before  hardening.  He  remembered  a  ma- 
chine tool  firm  which  was  very  persistent  but  finally 
yielded  to  advice  and  found  that  they  were  much  more 
successful  than  hitherto  in  obtaining  good  tools  without 
any  danger  of  cracking  through  annealing  or  temper- 
ing before  finally  hardening. 

H.  Brearlev,  Sheffield,  thought  the  economic  basis 
of  the  process  described  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  was  not  quite 
clear.  Some  of  the  conclusions  seemed  to  him  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Mr.  Ogilvie  referred,  for  example, 
to  the  cost  of  billets  per  ton,  but  whether  he  melted 
the  metal  in  an  electric  furnace  or  in  the  crucible  was 
not  clear.  As  he  did  not  tell  the  kind  of  crucible  fur- 
nace he  was  comparing  with  the  electric  furnace,  obvi- 
ously his  comparison  was  not  of  very  much  value.  In 
Sheffield,  at  any  rate,  in  pre-war  days,  the  cost  of  sound 
bars,  things  like  tool  steel,  high  speed  steel  and  so  on  was 
pretty  much  the  same  whether  the  material  was  melted 
in  a  gas-fire  crucible  furnace  or  an  electric  furnace.  Of 
course  if  the  author  were  making  comparisons  with  coke 
he  dared  say  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace. It  was  considered,  or  used  to  be  in  Sheffield,  that 
the  only  way  to  put  tungsten  into  high  speed  steel  or 
any  other  kind  of  tungsten  steel  was  in  the  form  of 
tungsten  powder.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  that  a  com- 
paratively young  man  in  Coventry  had  risen  to  tell 
them  that  it  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do  and  that  they 
should  use  ferrotungsten.  He  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  Coventry  on  that.  He  did  not  understand  the  au- 
thor when  he  said  that  "To  attempt  to  make  good  high 
speed  steel  from  turnings  alone,  or  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  charge  consists  of  turnings,  is  not  in  this 
country  commercially  possible."  He  did  not  understand 
why  it  should  not  be  possible  in  this  country  if  it  was 
possible  anywhere  else.  It  was  explained  further  on  in 
the  text  that  one  of  the  difficulties  was  that  some  of 
the  turnings  were  greasy  and  would  probably  larbonize 
and  that  some  of  them  were  i-usty  and  would  prob- 
ably oxidize  the  melt.  He  could  not  understand  why 
it  was  not  possible  to  mix  part  of  the  rusty  turnings 
with  part  of  the  greasy  turnings  and  so  ease  things  up. 
There  was  one  other  thing  in  Mr.  Ogilvie's  paper  that 
was  extremely  interesting.  He  told  them  about  a  low 
tungsten  chromium  steel  which,  although  it  had  a 
Brinell  hardness  of  650,  was  easily  filed.  In  the  same 
tungsten  chromium  steels  in  which  the  Brinell  number 
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Commercial  Conditions  INot  Bad 

The  average  observer  feels  that  there  is  much 
in  present  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  to 
be  regretted.  On  the  basis  of  pre-war  standards 
and  viewpoints  the  feeling  is  justified,  but  from  the 
broader  and  newer  viewpoint  we  plainly  see  that 
the  clouds  have  silver  linings. 

The  steel  industry  feels  that  it  has  reason  to 
complain  of  its  rising  costs  and  inability  to  operate 
at  an  efficient  rate,  but  if  the  industry  were  miracu- 
lously put  in  the  position  of  l)eing  able  to  operate 
at;  its  full  capacity  it  would  probably  find  itself 
faced  with  very  unsatisfactory  market  prices.  The 
industry  is  almost  bewildered  by  the  succession  of 
"troubles"  it  has  had.  Before  the  war  it  was  prac- 
tically always  able  to  operate  at  capacity  when  it 
had  a  sufficient  order  book,  but  this  exception  was 
an  important  one,  and  for  quite  a  while  prior  to  the 
war  the  periods  of  relative  inactivity  were  tending 
to  lengthen,  at  the  expense  of  the  periods  of  great 
activity. 

Relations  between  employers  and  employees  are 
considered  as  being  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory,  but 
they  were  also  unsatisfactory  before  the  war.  The 
most  important  difference  is  that  before  the  war 
there  was  no  very  rapid  trend  toward  improvement, 
while  in  this  post-war  period  improvement  is  being 
forced.  At  some  points  there  seems  to  be  a  trend 
in  the  wrong  direction,  but  in  such  cases  a  righting 
will  necessarily  be  forced.  It  is  better  to  bring 
things  to  an  issue. 

The  coal  situation  is  not  wholly  objectionable. 
Circumstances  that  have  made  the  present  situation 
were  in  existence  before  the  war  and  presumably 
would  have  made  trouble  sooner  or  later  had  there 
been  no  war.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  will  not  be  worked  out  in  time.  The  solu- 
tion may  perchance  lie  one  that  will  run  counter  to 
the  wishes  of  many  men,  as  to  the  part  the  Gov- 
ernment should  play  in  industry  and  commerce,  but 
all  experience  shows  that  when  men  are  forced  to 
change  their  opinions  they  prove  more  adaptable 
than  had  been  imagined. 

The  episode  of  the  railroad  .shopmen's  strike  now 
appears  after  all  to  prove  rather  a  vindication  of 
the  Transportation  Act  than  an  accident  requiring 


a  reopening  of  the  whole  subject.  Certainly  the  act 
has  not  scored  a  failure.  It  may  not  be  working 
altogether  so  well  as  expected,  but  it  has  a  vastly 
more  difficult  labor  situation  to  meet  than  any  that 
existed  before  the  war. 

Dissatisfaction  that  the  Government  has  not 
been  more  helpful  to  business  since  the  Armistice 
should  be  tempered  by  reflection  that  business  has 
shown  its  resourcefulness  by  getting  along  without 
such  help.  It  is  easy  to  recall  the  amount  of  talk 
there  was  just  before  the  Armistice  that  a  recon- 
struction program  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  reflect  Yiow  much  trouble  we  have 
escaped  by  failing  to  try  to  impose  any  program 
upon  business.  While  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government  has  done  little  constructive  work, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  done  remarkably  well, 
so  well  that  few  men  have  bothered  themselves  no- 
ticing that  fiscal  problems  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance have  been  smoothly  and  perfectly  solved.  The 
advantage  that  American  business  enjoys  by  the 
Government's  finances  being  in  such  excellent  con- 
dition is  incalculable. 


German  Steel  Industry  To-Day 

New  light  on  the  present  capacity  of  the  German 
steel  industry  is  given  by  statistics  recently  made 
public  and  published  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week. 
While  only  total  pig  iron  and  steel  production  for 
1920  and  1921  are  set  down,  with  no  details,  it  is 
the  first  information  that  has  come  out  of  Germany 
regarding  these  two  years. 

Steel  output  is  returned  as  725,000  gross  tons 
per  month  for  1921,  as  compared  with  1,445,000 
tons  per  month  in  1913.  Assuming  that  Germany 
lost  about  one-third  of  its  steel-making  capacity  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  then  the  production  last  year, 
which  was  about  one-half  that  of  1913,  is  a  signifi- 
cant achievement  under  all  the  circumstances,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  nearly  one-third  over  1920. 

In  pig  iron  the  comparison  is  not  so  striking. 
At  508,000  tons  per  month  in  1921,  the  rate  is  about 
37  per  cent  of  that  in  1913.  Of  interest  also  is  the 
wide  spread  last  year  between  the  pig  iron  and 
steel  production  as  compared  with  1913,  and  even 
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with  1920,  steel  output  in  1921  exceeding  pig  iron 
by  a  larger  margin  than  in  any  of  the  years  under 
review.  One  explanation  is  the  much  larger  use  of 
scrap  in  German  furnaces.  In  1920,  taking  im- 
portations as  a  basis,  scrap  receipts  were  only  8371 
tons  per  month,  increasing  to  21,901  tons  per  month 
in  1921.  For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  however, 
these  importations  averaged  no  less  than  39,782 
tons  per  month  and  75.162  tons  was  received  in 
June.  The  liberal  use  of  scrap  in  steel  making  is 
not  confined  to  Germany;  it  is  a  marked  feature  of 
open-hearth  operations  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries. 

In  1913  and  1914  Germany  stood  second  only  to 
the  United  States  as  a  producer  of  pig  iron  and 
steel,  and  that  is  her  rank  to-day,  four  years  after 
the  end  of  the  great  war.  As  a  factor  in  world 
competition  Germany  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with, 
the  alternative  of  her  political  and  industrial  col- 
lapse being  unthinkable,  in  spite  of  the  debacle  in 
the  mark  which  has  led  to  so  many  gloomy  predic- 
tions in  recent  weeks.  Thus  far  in  1922  she  has 
been  second  only  to  Great  Britain  as  an  exporter  of 
steel. 


Cycles  and  Current  Phenomena 

The  two  general  methods  of  forecasting  the  fu- 
ture in  commerce  are  by  consulting  the  cycles  and 
by  considering  the  current  phenomena.  Of  late  we 
have  been  giving  much  attention  to  the  business 
cycle,  which  is  now  rather  popular.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  cycle  method  is  that  the  cycles  are 
not  of  predetermined  length  and  extent.  Taking 
bank  clearings  for  illustration,  we  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  be  from  one  low  point  to  the  next,  nor, 
when  the  clearings  increase,  do  we  know  in  advance 
what  the  maximum  will  be.  We  know  when  we  have 
passed  the  peak,  but  we  do  not  know  when  we  are 
closely  approaching  the  peak. 

More  illumination  could  be  obtained  from  cur- 
rent phenomena  if  there  were  more  careful  study  of 
them.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  usually  there  is 
very  loose  thinking  on  the  subject.  A  rather  sub- 
stantial proof  is  the  great  vogue  for  many  years  of 
the  digest  that  catalogues  first  the  "favorable"  and 
next  the  "unfavorable"  items.  The  inference  is 
that  the  "favorable"  items  are  all  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  similarly  with  the  unfavorable.  One  may 
well  suspect  that  the  writers  of  these  digests  so  feel, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  such  is  the  impression  made 
upon  the  reader. 

Yet  in  these  digests  items  of  widely  different 
character  are  included.  One  just  published  men- 
tions, as  co-ordinate,  that  "banking  and  credit  con- 
ditions are  wonderfully  good"  and  that  "prices  of 
many  manufactured  products  are  advancing."  Both 
these  indications  may  be  good  or  encouraging,  but  a 
subject  of  this  sort  is  worthy  of  more  careful  study. 
The  two  items  are  quite  different  in  character.  It 
is  conceivable  for  banking  and  credit  conditions  to 
remain  good  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  it  is  pat- 
ently impossible  for  prices  to  continue  advancing  in- 
definitely. This  same  digest  mentions  as  favorable 
that  the  country  has  "apparently  passed  safely" 
through  the  coal  strike.  That  statement  deserves 
study  and  analysis.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  simply  as 
a  favorable  vote  for  better  business  in  future.    It  is 


good  that  the  coal  strike  is  settled,  in  the  sense  that 
the  country  is  better  off  with  the  strike  settled  than 
it  was  during  the  strike,  but  it  is  not  better  off  with 
this  particular  settlement  than  it  would  be  with  a 
different  settlement,  or  than  it  was  when  coal 
miners  were  not  being  paid  an  unfair  proportion  of 
the  country's  total  income. 

In  another  review  there  are  named  among  other 
favorable  factors  the  building  boom,  the  activity  in 
automobile  construction  and  the  abundant  crops. 
Probably  the  writer  did  not  regard  these  items  as 
co-ordinate,  but  the  i-eader,  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
educate,  is  likely  to  receive  that  impression.  If  we 
are  to  study  economics  for  enlightenment  and  im- 
provement in  judgment,  such  items  should  be  con- 
sidered in  detail.  The  abundant  crops  are  an  eco- 
nomic advantage,  there  being  so  much  more  of  this 
world's  goods  for  us  to  enjoy.  The  very  phrase, 
"great  building  boom,"  used  by  the  writer  of  the 
review  is  disquieting.  A  "great  boom"  suggests 
that  men  are  paying  too  much  and  are  not  getting 
the  worth  of  their  money.  The  farmers  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  in  the  year,  and  if  that 
work  produces  large  crops  we  are  better  off  than  if 
it  produces  small  crops.  A  "gi-eat  building  boom" 
suggests  precisely  the  opposite — that  the  results  are 
small,  instead  of  large,  in  proportion  to  the  time  the 
workmen  put  in. 

The  "unfavorablfi"  items  catalogued  from  time 
to  time  also  deserve  analysis.  One  current  review- 
mentions  as  "unfavorable"  that  "building  activities 
are  expected  to  decline  with  rents."  We  are  here  to 
live  in  houses,  not  to  build  them.  It  may  not  be 
good  for  carpenters,  but  it  is  better  for  the  nation 
to  have  enough  houses  than  not  enough. 

Carefully  studied,  the  current  phenomena  will 
illuminate  the  future,  but  making  two  hodge-podges, 
one  of  "favorable"  and  the  other  of  "unfavorable" 
phenomena,  is  not  conducive  to  straight  thinking 
and  safe  conclusions. 


Is  Welfare  Work  Overdone? 

One  factor  in  the  readjustments  made  during 
the  recent  depression  was  what  has  been  termed 
the  liquidation  of  welfare  work  in  industrial  es- 
tablishments. In  many^  cases  this  phase  of  man- 
agement had  passed  reasonable  bounds.  Even 
before  the  slump  in  business  compelled  curtail- 
ment not  a  few  employers  had  been  looking 
askance  at  what  had  been  developed  in  the  effort  to 
procure  and  maintain  contentment  and  esprit  de 
corps.  In  some  instances  owners  had  made  of 
their  welfare  departments  a  hobby;  funds  being 
ample,  they  had  ridden  the  hobby  much  further 
than  they  had  realized.  In  other  cases  there  had 
been  a  rapid  growth  to  formidable  proportions 
in  the  competition  for  labor  in  a  market  where  the 
supply  was  much  under  the  demand.  Another  in- 
fluence was  the  employment  of  specially  trained 
men  and  women  to  conduct  the  department.  Nat- 
urally they  were  altruistic  in  their  aims. 

In  cases  where  the  system  was  carried  too  far 
an  unfavorable  reaction  had  begun  to  be  felt. 
Employees,  among  themselves  and  outside,  had 
openly  expressed  the  wish  that  some  of  the  wel- 
fare money  might  better  be  spent  in  wages,  though 
probably  few  of  them  at  that  time  thought  that 
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wages  were  low.  Then  came  dull  times,  and  this 
being  an  expense  that  could  be  dropped  quickly, 
the  item  was  eliminated  in  many  establishments, 
with  the  double  satisfaction  of  effecting  needed 
economy  and  of  getting  rid  of  a  top-heavy  burden. 

Whatever  the  motive  for  industrial  welfare 
work,  whether  it  be  philanthropy  or  cool-headed 
business  or  both,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  aim 
is  the  same — to  keep  men  and  women  cheerful  of 
mind,  strong  of  body,  loyal  to  the  firm.  Naturally 
when  this  condition  exists  it  spells  efficiency  of 
production  and  reduced  overhead,  notably  in  labor 
turnover.  But  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  system  may  defeat  its  own  ends 
and  result  in  a  measure  of  discontent.  Much  of 
the  means  of  securing  contentment,  such  as  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated  working  places,  with  acci- 
dent hazard  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
does  not  class  with  welfare  work.  The  same  is 
to  be  said,  too,  of  the  hospital  or  infirmary,  with 
the  shop  phy.sician  and  nurse,  and  some  other 
things  which  in  their  beginning  were  established 
from  kindly  rather  than   from  business  motives. 

The  real  welfare  work  has  many  sides — the 
recreation  and  athletic  field  and  athletic  teams; 
garden  plots;  recreation  hall,  playground  for  em- 
ployees' children,  restaurant;  house  building 
plan,  in  which  the  company  assists  in  financing 
the  establishment  of  a  home;  group  insurance, 
thrift-encouraging  projects;  Americanization 
classes,  part-time  classes  for  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  evening  classes  for  any  who  may 
care  to  join  them;  clubs  to  bring  together  em- 
ployees having  some  common  interest — and  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  activities.  Every  one  of 
them  is  a  good  thing,  in  its  place,  when  carried 
forward  wisely  and  not  extravagantly. 

The  trouble  comes  from  attempting  too  much, 
if  one  is  to  judge  from  recent  experiences.  Every 
industrial  plant  is  the  better  for  the  introduction 
of  some  phase  of  the. work,  but  there  are  few  that 
can  carry  them  all.  It  should  be  recognized  as  a 
fact  that  such  a  system  may  become  an  actual 
burden  to  workers.  They  are  offered  too  much  and 
feel  a  sort  of  duty  in  accepting,  until  a  good  part 
of  the  time  they  have  to  themselves  is  eaten  up  in 
affairs  auxiliary  to  their  labor.  They  have  lost 
the  spontaneity  of  their  recreation. 

One  genuine  evil  has  crept  into  some  of  the 
welfare  systems,  particularly  in  connection  with 
athletics.  A  ball  nine  or  football  team  is  organ- 
ized from  among  the  regular  employees.  As  com- 
petition gets  keen  with  rival  works  or  depart- 
ments, men  begin  to  be  hired  with  fully  as  much 
attention  to  their  athletic  skill  as  to  their  expert- 
ness  as  workers.  The  next  step  is  hiring  athletes, 
or  it  may  be  musicians  for  the  band,  or  other  spe- 
cialists, and  giving  them  sinecure  jobs.  Fellow 
employees  do  not  like  that.  Men  resent  working 
hard  at  their  daily  tasks  side  by  side  with  one  who 
not  only  is  not  up  to  his  job,  but  is  permitted  to 
soldier  at  will.  Thus  the  purpose  of  creating 
shop  spirit  by  a  common  pride  in  the  ball  nine,  for 
example,  is  frustrated.  It  would  be  better  to  hire 
professionals  without  pretense  of  giving  them 
other  employment.  But,  give  a  man  a  nine  or  a 
crew  made  up  of  bona-fide  workers,  his  own 
friends,   and  no  more  ardent  partisan   could  be 


asked  for  when  the  shop  turns  out  to  see  the  game. 
It  is  a  good  rule  for  an  executive,  that  the  aim  of 
his  welfare  department  is  to  better  the  employees' 
condition  and  not  to  add  glorj-  to  the  name  of 
his  company  or  to  his  own  department. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


.,1 


Income  Taxes  and  Industry 

To  the  Editor:  Your  recent  editorial  entitled  "Un- 
even Tax  Burdens"  is  in  a  sense  rather  misleading.  If, 
for  example,  the  people  of  New  York  State  actually 
produced  the  income  which  furnished  25  per  cent  of 
all  taxes  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
then  your  conclusions  would  be  sustained. 

However,  such  is  not  the  case.  New  York  is  the 
center  of  large  corporate  interests  whose  properties 
ramify  throughout  the  United  States.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, taxes  are  paid  in  this  State  upon  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  oil  in  Oklahoma,  or  cop- 
per in  Arizona.  These  examples  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  If  taxes  were  distributed  back  to  the 
States  where  the  actual  production  occurred,  there 
would  be  decided  leveling  up  of  the  revenues  com- 
plained of. 

Furthermore,  the  regions  most  heavily  taxed  are 
those  of  greatest  industrial  development.  Naturally 
they  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  invested  capital 
and  have  the  largest  means  of  production.  Taxes,  like 
wages,  must  in  the  last  analysis  be  paid  out  of  the 
wealth  created  in  this  way.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
comprehend  a  system  of  taxation  which  would  not  take 
its  largest  toll  in  the  regions  of  greatest  production. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  taxes  were  levied  on  consump- 
tion rather  than  upon  income,  the  showing  based  upon 
population  would  be  more  uniform,  but  not  equal.  Con- 
sumption is  always  greatest  where  production  is  great- 
est and  the  same  regions  would  still  pay  the  largest 
share  of  the  tax. 

In  this  connection  another  serious  question  can  be 
raised.  Would  not  a  direct  consumption  tax  result  in 
the  decreased  use  of  commodities,  so  that  the  market 
for  the  products  of  the  now  "unhampered  industry" 
would  be  destroyed?  Alwin  Schaller, 

General  manager  McEwen  Brothers. 

WenpviUe.  N.  Y..  Sept.   6. 


Lower  Rates  on  Pig  Iron  from  Sheffield  and 
Florence,  Ala. 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  last  week  declined  to  suspend  the  .A.rrow 
Transportation  Co.  river-and-rail  rate  on  pig  iron  from 
Florence  and  Sheffield,  .\la.,  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  basis  of  $1.96  per  ton  to  Metropolis,  111., 
for  river  transportation  and  $2.26  from  the  river  to 
Chicago,  the  rail  movement  being  by  way  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  This  makes  a 
rate  of  $4.18  from  the  furnaces  in  Florence  and  Sheffield 
to  Chicago  and  $3.28  to  St.  Louis.  The  tariff  was  op- 
posed by  some  Chicago  interests  and  was  supported  by 
interests  in  southern  Ohio  and  St.  Louis.  The  tariff 
became  effective  Sept.  15. 


The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  metal  trades  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  country  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  manufacturers  of  metal  badges,  worn  usually  by 
officers  of  the  law,  have  made  or  sold  to  unauthor- 
ized individuals  metal  badges  purporting  to  be  official 
insignia  of  Government  officers.  As  a  result  of  the 
promiscuous  sale  of  such  badges,  many  individuals  have 
been  arrested,  charged  with  the  false  impersonation  of 
Federal  officers.  A  manufacturer  of  badges  may  be 
subjected  to  liability  or  at  least  to  embarrassment  be- 
cause of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  badges  to  un- 
authorized officers. 


Car  Sliortape  Follows  Strike  Troiiljles 

Delivery  of  Iron  and  Steel  Plants  Delayed  as  Plants  Resume 

— One  Hundred  Thousand  Men  Are  Idle  Owing 

to  Closing;  of  Ford  Factories 


YoUNGSTOWN,  Sept.  19 — In  the  Mahoning  Valley 
the  steel  industry  shows  evidences  of  rapid  recovery 
from  restrictions  on  production  imposed  by  the  rail- 
road strike.  Lack  of  suitable  cars  is  still  a  deterrent, 
however,  and  is  impeding  shipments  of  finished  steel 
to  some  extent.  One  sheet  interest,  for  instance,  re- 
ports that  it  has  approximately  3000  tons  of  sheets 
held  up  on  its  shipping  platforais  or  in  its  warehouses 
by  inadequacy  of  car  supply.  All  of  this  tonnage  rep- 
resents business  against  which  consumers  have  issued 
shipping  instructions,  and  it  is  ready  to  go  out  as  soon 
as  cars  are  available. 

Lack  of  cars  is  likewise  retarding  ccal  shipments 
in  some  measure.  In  shipping  sheets  and  wire  products, 
refrigerator  cars  have  been  employed  for  shipment  di- 
rect into  Chicago.  In  other  cases,  open  top  cars  are 
being  used,  but  the  material  is  protected  as  much  as 
possible  against  the  weather  by  coverings. 

Blast  Furnace  Operations 

Of  the  47  blast  furnaces  in  the  Youngstown  district, 
23  are  now  pouring,  representing  in  excess  of  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  iron  capacity.  On  Sept.  14,  the  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.  turned  the  blast  on  a  fourth 
stack  in  its  Haselton  group,  while  on  Sept.  13  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.  started  its  third  stack,  and  the  Trumbull- 
ClifTs  Furnace  Co.  its  stack  at  Warren.  In  the  She- 
nango  Valley,  two  furnaces  are  being  modernized  by 
the  William  B.  Pollock  Co.,  and  their  capacity  enlarged, 
one  for  the  Sharpsville  Furnace  Co.  and  the  other  for 
the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  A  new  stack  of  400  tons 
capacity  is  being  built  for  the  Sharpsville  Furnace  Co., 
and  a  bin  system  installed  for  handling  ore.  The  fur- 
nace of  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  will  be  .500  tons 
capacity. 

The  Warren  stack  of  the  Trumbull-ClifFs  company 
is  producing  basic  iron,  while  the  Republic  company's 
latest  active  furnace  is  on  Bessemer  iron.  In  conse- 
quence, the  company's  Bessemer  department,  idle  dur- 
ing the  last  18  months  except  for  brief  and  intermit- 


tent operation,  resumed  on  Monday,  and  constitutes  the 
most  important  addition  to  active  Valley  steel  capacity 
this  week.  For  the  first  time  in  many  months,  all  four 
Bessemer  departments  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango 
Valleys  are  active,  two  operated  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  one  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  the 
fourth  by  the  Republic  company. 

Mattie  blast  furnace  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  be  blown  in  at  an  early  date.  No.  1  puddle 
mill  of  the  company's  plant  at  Girard,  Ohio,  resumed 
Sept.  15.  It  consists  of  44  units.  It  is  expected  other 
furnaces  in  this  territory  will  get  under  way  before 
the  end  of  September.  Until  the  rail  strike  interfered 
with  coal  shipments,  26  of  47  stacks  in  both  Valleys 
were  pouring  last  Spring. 

Steel  Plants  and  Mills 

Ingot  capacity  of  the  district  is  operating  at  80  per 
cent.  In  the  Mahoning  Valley  45  of  51  independent 
open-hearth  furnaces  are  charged.  Six  merchant  bar 
mills  are  active,  besides  the  finishing  mills  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  at  its  Upper  Union  and  McDonald 
plants.  The  Republic  company  has  its  large  merchant 
mill  at  Haselton  under  power,  and  four  smaller  bar 
mills  at  its  Brown-Bonnell  works.  The  Sheet  &  Tube 
company's  merchant  bar  mill  was  also  scheduled  to 
resume.  This  represents  the  highest  bar  mill  operation 
in  many  months. 

Tinplate  production  is  an  exception  to  the  upward 
trend,  the  Liberty  plant  at  Leavittsburg  of  the  'Trum- 
bull Steel  Co.  being  idle.  The  tin  mills  at  its  Warren 
property  are  active,  however,  while  the  Falcon  Tin 
Plate  Co.  is  operating  its  Canton  plant  on  a  normal 
production  basis. 

The  Valley's  sheet  industry  is  practically  on  a  nor- 
mal basis,  with  108  of  113  mills  scheduled.  The  in- 
crease over  last  week  is  due  to  the  additional  mills 
operated  by  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company.  This  com- 
pany and  Republic  are  diWding  15  active  pipe  fur- 
naces, out  of  a  total  of  17. 


Manufacturers  Confer — President  Campbell  Predicts  Ample  Sup- 
plies When  Late  Season  Ends 


Washington,  Sept.  19. — The  iron  and  steel  and  all 
other  industries  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
household  will  have  adequate  supplies  of  coal  and  prices 
will  be  lower  after  the  navigation  season  on  the  Great 
Lakes  closes,  in  the  opinion  of  President  James  A. 
Campbell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  This  view  was  expressed  to  The  Iron  Age 
by  Mr.  Campbell  last  Friday  when  with  other  iron  and 
steel  executives  he  participated  in  the  conference  of 
business  men  regarding  the  bituminous  coal  situation 
held  at  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  meeting 
was  made  up  of  oflicials  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Railway  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  and  the  Public 
Utility  Associations,  who  conferred  with  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover,  H.  Foster  Bain,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  C.  B.  Aitchison  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Campbell  accorded  with  the  general  view  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Public  Unduly  Alarmed 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  there  has  been  an  undue 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  public  on  account  of  the  coal 


situation.  He  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  scarcity 
of  coal  until  the  lake  navigation  season  ends  and  that 
high  prices  would  prevail  until  then.  But  after  the 
closing  of  navigation,  he  said  there  will  be  plenty  of 
coal  to  take  care  of  industry  and  households  and  that 
prices  will  be  lower.  He  pointed  out  that  it  now  is  a 
question  of  railroad  transportation,  but  that  the  i-ail- 
roads  have  placed  tremendous  orders  for  cars  and  loco- 
motives and  that  the  coal  strike  being  settled  and  the 
rail  strike  being  virtually  over,  the  outlook  is  cheer- 
ful. It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  after  the 
Northwest  has  been  supplied  with  its  coal  requirements, 
fuel  will  move  in  abundant  quantities  to  industries  and 
that  increased  production  in  steel  and  other  lines  will 
follow. 

Lower  Prices  Expected 

The  conference  itself  went  formally  on  record  as 
believing  that  the  natural  processes  of  increased  sup- 
ply, provided  distribution  is  facilitated,  will  bring  down 
the  price  of  coal  and  assure  complete  supplies  to  the 
householders  and  industry.  A  definite  pledge  on  the 
part  of  commercial  interests  to  aid  in  expediting  those 
natural  processes  and  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  advantage  shall  not  be  taken  of 
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the  recent  strike  in  an  eflfort  to  exact  high  coal  prices 
from  the  public  were  evidenced  at  the  conference. 
One  of  the  most  interestinjc  points  discussed  was  the 
question  of  priorities  in  the  coal  movement.  In  this 
connection,  relief  to  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  indus- 
tries, which  are  not  on  the  preferred  list,  was  indicated 
by  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  mobility  will  be 
given  to  movement  with  less  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion if  the  priorities  to  special  uses  which  have  been 
necessary  prior  to  the  re-opening  of  the  union  mines 
should  be  relaxed  and  priority  parallel  with  agricultural 
produce  should  be  given  to  the  movement  of  all  coal 
without  discrimination  as  to  consignees.  It  was  also 
pretty  generally  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  all 
re-consignment  rights  upon  coal  should  be  abolished 
in  order  to  prevent  speculation  in  coal.  This  prompted 
the  decision  to  organize  special  committees  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  advance   these  purposes. 

Purposes  to  be  Carried  Out 

The  three  major  purposes  for  which  the  conference 
voted  to  organize  voluntarily  campaigns,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  induce  manufacturers,  utility  coipoiations.  and 
buyers  generally  not  to  purchase  coal  beyond  their  day-to- 
day needs  until  the  How  of  coal  becomes  more  normal. 

2.  To  persuade  holders  of  coal  contracts  not  to  call  for 
delivery  on  those  contracts  past  their  day-to-day  needs. 
It  «-as  considered  that  above  one-half  of  the  coal  in  the 
country  is  under  c-ontract  at  normal  prices  and  that  a 
relaxation  in  the  demand  for  this  coal  to  the  minimum  daily 
requirements  would  allow  an  increase  in  supply  to  the 
general  public. 

3.  To  expedite  the  movement  of  coal  in  every  possible 
way. 

Secretary  Hoover's  Views 

In  opening  the  conference.  Secretary  Hoover  said  it 
was  most  desirable  that  re-adjustments  in  prices  and 
distribution  should  take  place  by  natural  means  of  in- 
creased supply  and  the  holding  down  of  consumption 
pending  such  increases.  Production  for  the  public  must 
come,  he  warned,  by  one  means  or  another. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  while  the  bill  pending  in 
Congress  would  give  powers  to  embargo  shipments  of 
extortionate  priced  coal  moving  in  interstate  commerce, 
the  Federal  Government  could  exert  no  constitutional 
control  over  coal  produced  and  sold  within  State 
boundaries  or  over-speculation  in  interstate  coal,  once 
it  had  reached  its  destination.  Many  States  were  tak- 
ing drastic  legislative  powers  in  these  domestic  mat- 
ters and  unless  the  situation  quickly  improved,  no  doubt 
many  more  of  them  would  do  so  in  order  to  protect 
their  citizens. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  mines  had  ample  capacity, 
even  to  the  point  of  surplus,  to  meet  the  situation, 
that  the  problem  was  wholly  one  of  transportation,  and 
that  the  price  would  ameliorate  if  transportation  could 
be  increased  and  if  in  the  meantime  consumers  would 
purchase  only  for  their  immediate  needs. 

Ix>sses  Overestimated 

On  the  day  preceding  the  conference,  Secretary 
Hoover  said  that  while  the  losses  to  the  country,  due 


to  the  two  great  strikes,  are  considerable,  they  are 
easily  overestimated.  He  stated  that  the  estimate  of 
current  coal  miners'  wages  lost  in  the  five  months,  is 
not  a  correct  basis  of  estimation,  because  over  a  period 
of  18  months  "we  will  probably  consume  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  coal."  In  other  words,  the  Secre- 
tary pointed  out,  the  miners  will  work  more  days  in 
the  week  and  produce  more  coal  in  the  next  six  or 
eight  months  than  they  would  have  produced  if  there 
had  been  no  strike,  and  thus  the  wage  roll  the  next  six 
or  eight  months  will  be  larger  and  will,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  compensate  the  loss  during  this  suspension. 
Secretary  Hoover  added: 

Farmers  Are  Heaviest   Losers 

"The  real  loss  would  lie  more  in  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity in  industries  that  have,  or  might  have,  to 
close  down  as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike.  If  all  of  our 
industries  can  be  kept  in  motion,  the  loss  will  be  much 
less  from  the  coal  strike  than  is  currently  estimated. 

"The  greatest  loss  to-day  is  the  one  being  met  by 
the  farmer  as  a  result  of  the  railway  strike.  The  ex- 
port of  farm  produce  has  been  seriously  interfered  with 
by  the  inability  of  the  railways  to  transport  produce. 
Prices  are  therefore  unduly  depressed  in  the  agricul- 
tural regions  and  the  farmer  is  suffering  grievously. 

"The  inability  to  transport  manufactured  products 
will  create  some  degree  of  loss,  but  not  so  serious  as 
that  to  agriculture. 

"There  are  other  losses  that  must  be  counted  into 
the  National  balance  sheet,  such  as  the  damage  to  the 
railways,  the  extra  charges  which  they  have  been  put 
to,  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mines  open  and  maintaining 
them  during  the  period  of  suspension,  and  a  hundred 
other  items  that  are  of  importance.  In  the  broad  view, 
however,  if  we  can  get  back  to  business,  if  we  can 
secure  a  resumption  of  transportation  and  rapid  dis- 
tribution of  coal  and  agricultural  produce,  we  will  not 
have  received  such  an  economic  wound  as  cannot  be 
very  quickly  recovered  from.  We  will  probably  not  be 
on  such  a  high  plane  of  business  prosperity  during  the 
next  si.x  months  as  we  would  have  been,  had  the  strikes 
not  taken  place,  but  we  will  undoubtedly  be  on  a  much 
higher  and  much  more  comfortable  plane  than  that  of 
last  year." 

Those  in  Attendance 

Among  those  who  attended  the  conference  on  last 
Friday  were  the  following: 

James  A.  Campbell,  president  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co..    Youngstown. 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
Xew  York. 

Harry   Coulby,   Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

R.  P.  Laraont,  president  American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chicago. 

A.  A.  L,andon,  vice-president  American  Radiator  Co, 
Buffalo. 

Charles  K.  Foster,  vice-president  American  Radiator  Co., 
Chicago. 

S.  M.  Vauclain,  president  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia. 

J.  E.  Edgerton,  president  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers,   Nashville,    Tenn. 

Alexander  Legge,  president  Intern.Tiional  Harve.ster  Co., 
Chicago. 
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Ford  Furnace  Plant  Operating  on  a  Reduced  Scale 


Detroit,  Sept.  18— The  Ford  layoff  became  an  ac- 
tuality Friday  night  when  several  thousand  men  re- 
porting for  duty  at  11  o'clock  at  the  Rouge  plant  were 
ordered  to  turn  in  their  tools.  A  few  were  retained  at 
the  foundry,  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces.  The  night 
force  at  the  Highland  Park  plant  were  released  early 
Saturday  morning  so  that  by  Saturday  night  the  sus- 
pension of  Ford  manufacturing  in  Detroit  was  com- 
plete. This  means  that  approximately  70,000  men  in 
Detroit  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  Ford 
plants  and  another  30,000  employed  by  companies  de- 
pendent upon  Ford  production  will  likewise  be  idle, 
making  a  total  of  100,000.  A  conference  of  Ford  ex- 
ecutives held  Friday  afternoon  was  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  part 
of  the  plants  in  operation.     The  coal  situation  is  ad- 


i 


mittedly  better  but  no  statement  has  been  made  by 
the  Ford  officials  as  to  whether  their  fuel  situatioii 
would  have  permitted  a  continued  operation. 

Although  definite  announcement  was  made  about 
three  weeks  ago  that  the  Ford  industries  would  close 
on  Sept.  16,  considerable  doubt  existed  until  the  last 
moment  as  to  whether  this  program  would  be  carried 
out. 

The  Ford  blast  furnace  and  coke  ovens  are  in 
operation  on  a  reduced  scale.  Probably  10,000  to  15,00# 
men  were  retained  at  both  plants.  Highland  Park  and 
River  Rouge  parts  manufacturers  are  feeling  the  effects 
and  reducing  working  forces.  There  are  numerous 
predictions  that  the  shut-down  will  not  last  more  than 
three  weeks.  No  statement  has  been  made  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co. 
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It  is  significant  that  reports  from  the  members  of 
the  Detroit  Employers  Associations  show  very  few  in- 
creases in  employment,  figrures  for  the  week  graving 
175,800  which  is  a  decrease  of  2,200  as  compared  with 
178,000  employed  a  week  ago. 


The  General  Motors  plants  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
have  shown  no  signs  of  reducing  their  production  sched- 
ules and  Arthur  T.  Waterfall,  vice-president  of  Dodge 
Brothers,  announced  Friday  that  this  company  is  run- 
ning to  capacity  and  does  not  expect  any  retrenchment. 


Efforts  to  Unionize  Connellsville  Miners  Fail 


Uniontown,  Pa.,  Sept.  18. — Increased  production 
was  the  feature  of  the  situation  in  the  Connellsville 
bituminous  region  last  week.  This  is  being  brought 
about  by  the  importation  of  hundreds  of  additional 
workers  and  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  have  been  coming  into  the  region  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Efforts  at  unionization  of  the  Connellsville  field 
have  failed.  The  developments  of  the  past  week  have 
strengthened  the  situation  as  pertains  to  the  larger 
operations  and  it  is  not  believed  that  another  single 
operation  will  afl!iliate  with  the  union. 

Evictions  in  the  various  plants  continue  with  in- 
creased force.  At  one  plant,  40  persons  about  to  be 
evicted  went  to  the  management  and  asked  to  return 
to  work.    They  are  working  and  are  still  in  their  houses. 

Action  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  sending  a 
telegram  to  the  United  States  Senate  through  Senator 
Tom  Watson  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  evic- 
tions in  the  region,  failed  to  cause  a  ripple  among  op- 


erators in  the  region.  Such  an  investigation  would 
receive  no  opposition  whatsoever  from  the  operators  in 
the  region.  Men  who  refused  to  work  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  housi^s  for  weeks  before  they  were  put 
out. 

In  every  instance,  they  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  accept  their  old  jobs  back  and  upon  their  refusal 
eviction  warrants  were  issued  and  served  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  limit  prescribed.  Observers  in  the 
region  declare  that  the  operators  have  more  than 
played  square  in  these  proceedings.  One  operator,  after 
informing  his  men  that  they  might  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  go  back  to  work,  and  the  men  refused,  told  them 
he  would  pay  their  moving  expenses,  up  to  $20  a  family, 
if  they  wanted  to  move  to  other  plants. 

The  situation  narrows  down  to  this:  Those  workers 
who  went  out  on  strike  on  April  1  and  refuse  to  return 
to  work  at  the  present  wage  scale  must  make  way  for 
the  hundreds  of  workers  who  are  coming  into  the 
region  to  go  to  work. 


Transportation  Still  Dominates  the  Situation 


Washington,  Sept.  19. — Increased  production  of 
coal  gives  further  confirmation  to  the  fact  that  the 
problem  now  is  one  of  transportation  and  not  mining. 
This  situation  is  generally  recognized  and  it  is  restated 
in  a  communication  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  industries  of  the  country  in 
seeking  their  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  coal  situation.  The  letter  follows  the  confer- 
ence held  last  Friday  between  Government  officials  and 
business  interests  and  the  plan  of  the  Chamber  was 
put  into  operation  to-day.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  the  so-called  anti-profiteering  fuel  bill. 

The  other  piece  of  legislation  regarding  the  coal 
situation  provides  for  an  investigation  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry by  a  Federal  coal  commission  and  suggestions 
for  the  investigation  have  been  made  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Shoi-tridge  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Production   of  all   coal,   anthracite  and  bituminous. 


in  the  week  ended  Sept.  16,  is  estimated  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  at  10,200,000  to  10,500,000  tons.  The  out- 
put of  bituminous  coal  is  not  expected  to  exceed  9,500,- 
000  tons.  The  rate  of  production  has  not  been  under 
this  figure  during  the  three  weeks  period  following  the 
general  resumption  of  mining  under  the  Cleveland 
agreement.  Loadings  on  Monday,  Sept.  11,  were  35,808 
cars,  a  larger  number  than  reported  for  any  day  since 
March.  However,  there  was  a  drop  on  the  following 
days  and  on  Thursday,  the  latest  day  of  which  there 
is  a  report,  loadings  totaled  26,923  cars. 

"Transportation  is  the  dominant  and  limiting  fac- 
tor in  soft  coal  supply,"  the  Geological  Survey  says. 
"Restricted  by  transportation  difficulties  the  rate  of 
soft  coal  production  is  seemingly  fixed  temporarily  at 
1,600,000  tons  a  day,  or  9,600,000  tons  a  week— this  in 
spite  of  a  strong  market  and  prices  sustained  at  high 
levels  not  only  by  demand  for  current  consumption  but 
also  by  the  need  for  rebuilding  ordinary  reserves  and 
by  extraordinary  call  for  household  sizes. 


CAR  ORDERS  MODIFIED 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Grants  Greater 
Freedom  in  Moving  Certain  Commoditiea 

Washington,  Sept.  19.— Greater  freedom  in  the 
movement  of  iron  and  steel,  lumber  and  other  prod- 
ucts generally  will  be  allowed  as  the  result  of  car 
service  order  No.  25  issued  this  afternoon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  become  effective 
midnight,  Sept.  21.  The  order  increases  the  number 
of  commodities  to  which  the  railroads  are  to  give  pref- 
erence movement,  provided  they  can  move  all  traffic 
as  ordered,  and  at  the  same  time  abolishes  the  priorities 
created  for  the  benefit  of  preferred  users  of  coal,  ex- 
cept when  such  preferences  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Commission  itself. 

This  will  result  in  greater  movement  of  coal  also 
to  iron  and  steel  and  lumber  plants  which  have  not  been 
on  the  preferred  list.  The  order  of  the  Commission 
reduces  the  number  of  its  service  agents  to  four,  three 
of  whom  are  in  the  Washington  office,  and  one  left  in 
the  field  to  take  care  of  Lake  cargo  traffic  at  Cleve- 
land. This  order  supersedes  order  No.  23,  which  is  to 
be  suspended  at  midnight,  Sept.  20. 

Commodities  added  to  the  list  of  those  given  pre- 


ferred movement  are  mine  supplies,  medicines,  fertil- 
izers, seeds,  newsprint  paper  and  petroleum  and  its 
products. 

The  new  orders  allow  the  use  of  open  top  cars  for 
loading  with  other  commodities  while  they  are  on 
their  way  back  to  the  mines,  and  among  other  things 
this  will  be  helpful  for  the  movement  of  iron  ore. 
This  is  made  contingent  upon  the  fact  that  loading  is 
to  points  not  beyond  the  mines,  and  such  loading  vnll 
not  delay  or  minimize  the  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  coal.  By  this  order  use  of  cars  will  be  allowed 
for  hauling  road  and  building  material  and  fluxing 
stone  for  furnaces. 

The  Commission  simultaneously  issued  an  order 
changing  order  24  so  as  to  conform  to  order  25  in  the 
list  of  commodities  to  be  given  preferred  movement. 
This  has  no  effect  on  order  22  relating  to  routing  of 
traffic  so  as  to  avoid  congestion.  The  changes  made 
accord  with  recommendations  made  at  Ihe  Hoover  coal 
conference  last  Friday. 

Addition  to  the  list  of  commodities  given  preferred 
movement  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads in  the  issuance  of  embargoes  included  in  the  pro- 
hibited lists  commodities  which  the  Commission  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  and  permitted  commodities  to 
move  which  were  not  so  considered. 
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LARGE  RAIL  ORDERS 
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Tonnages    Likely    to 
Before  Oct.  1 


Be    Closed 


Steel  Output  Increases  and  the    Volume    of 
Business  at  Premium  Prices  Is  Less 

Further  increases  in  output  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
are  reported  from  all  producing  centers,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  new 
business  done  at  premium  prices.  Both  movements 
represent  progress  out  of  the  scarcity  market  con- 
ditions created  by  the  double  strike. 

Eight  additional  blast  furnaces,  chiefly  in  Ohio 
and  Western  Pennsylvania  districts,  have  been 
blown  in.  As  a  whole  the  steel  industry  is  probably 
running  at  a  65  per  cent  rate,  and  there  is  the  un- 
usual condition  of  several  large  independent  com- 
panies exceeding  the  rate  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Connellsville  coke  output  gains  but  slowly,  and  most 
of  the  blast  furnaces  just  started  are  getting  their 
coke  elsewhere. 

Of  first  importance  in  the  week's  developments 
was  the  decision  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  advance 
its  rail  price  to  $4-3  on  Oct.  1,  and  meanwhile  to 
book  orders  for  the  first  half  of  1923  at  $40.  At 
least  one  large  independent  company  has  announced 
a  like  policy. 

It  already  appears  that  a  large  tonnage  of  rails 
will  be  booked  for  next  year  by  Oct.  1.  At  Chicago 
orders  for  100,000  tons  have  been  placed  already, 
and  a  total  of  300,000  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  the  East  an  initial  inquiry  of  125,000 
tons  for  the  New  York  Central  has  appeared,  and 
options  are  asked  on  25,000  tons  more  up  to  March 
1  and  50,000  tons  up  to  June  1.  Other  tentative 
tonnages  are  25,000  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
13,000  for  the  Reading  and  8000  for  the  Long 
Island.  If  the  Pennsylvania  inquiry  equals  the  200,- 
000  tons  distributed  for  1922  and  the  B.  &  0.  and 
other  lines  come  forward  in  the  way  that  now  seems 
likely,  the  rail  mills  will  have  much  better  backlogs 
for  the  winter  than  were  in  sight  last  autumn. 

Buyers  of  steel  regard  the  efforts  of  the  mills  to 
insure  winter  rail  rollings  an  index  to  the  expected 
easing  of  conditions  in  the  heavier  products  later 
in  the  year.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  heavier 
coal  deliveries  mean  also  shortages  of  cars  for  cer- 
tain finished  products. 

For  the  1000-mile  joint  pipe  line  of  the  Standard 
and  Sinclair  companies  the  National  Tube  Co.  will 
fui-nish  100,000  tons  of  8,  10  and  12-in.  pipe. 

An  order  of  the  Commerce  Commission  effective 
Sept.  21  abolishing  certain  priorities  on  coal  will 
result  in  a  larger  coal  movement  to  iron  and  steel 
plants.  More  freedom  is  granted  also  in  the  use  of 
open-top  cars.  However,  the  transportation  situ- 
ation at  Pittsburgh  is  not  good  and  no  marked  im- 
provement is  in  prospect.  With  car  shortages 
limiting  production,  coke  has  gone  to  $11.50,  an 
advance  of  50  cents  in  the  week  and  of  $1.50  in  two 
weeks. 

New  locomotive  orders  total  189  and  fresh  in- 


quiries 68,  not  including  100  expected  shortly  from 
the  Santa  Fe  and  50  each  from  the  Burlington  and 
Rock  Island.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
expedite  deliveries  on  locomotive  steel. 

At  Chicago  track  .spikes  and  bolts  are  $2  a  ton 
higher,  and  light  rails  $3,  in  line  with  the  new  price 
for  standard  sections. 

September  fabricated  steel  contracts  are  below 
the  rate  of  any  of  the  last  six  months,  but  at  55 
per  cent  of  capacity  are  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
the  last  decade.  A  further  falling  off  is  indicated 
as  fresh  projects  are  fewer.  In  reinforcing  bars  a 
water  project  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  will  mean  a  large 
tonnage,  probably  7500  tons. 

Cast  iron  pipe  has  been  advanced  to  a  $40  base, 
Birmingham,  for  6-in.  pipe  and  larger  and  business 
is  still  moving  in  fair  volume. 

Advances  in  steel  castings,  ranging  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  are  looked  for,  effective  Oct.  1. 

The  price  of  Southern  pig  iron  again  has  been 
advanced  $2,  and  $27,  Birmingham,  is  now  the  usual 
quotation,  but  owing  to  freight  congestion,  very 
little  Southern  iron  is  being  delivered.  The  sale  of 
20,000  tons  of  basic  at  $34,  Valley,  apparently  repre- 
sents an  advance  of  $1.50,  although  the  transaction 
is  understood  to  have  some  special  features.  Owing 
to  reduced  freight  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Florence 
and  Sheflield,  Ala.,  by  barge  and  rail.  Southern  iron 
promises  to  be  a  more  important  factor  in  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  Foundry  iron  prices  show  Little 
change,  and  in  some  centers  conditions  are  easier, 
but  delays  in  deliveries  are  frequent.  At  161,000 
tons  on  Sept.  1  merchant  pig  iron  stocks  of  regu- 
larly reporting  furnaces  were  the  lowest  in  many 
months. 

Low  phosphorus  iron  is  now  figuring  in  import 
sales.  One  lot  of  5000  tons  has  been  closed  for  an 
eastern  Pennsylvania  foundry  and  considerably 
more  is  under  negotiation. 


Pittsburgh 

Number    of    .Sellers    Increases,    But    Price    Trend 
Is  Still  Upward 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  19. — Increased  production  of  pig 
iron  by  the  steel  companies  has  begun  to  show  in  a 
moderate  way  in  the  production  of  steel,  and  in  a  few 
lines,  notably  in  steel  bars,  there  are  more  sellers  than 
there  were  recently.  Prices,  however,  are  no  softer; 
on  the  contrary,  the  trend  is  still  in  the  other  direction 
and  must  necessarily  hold  to  this  tendency  so  long  as 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  as  is  still  the  case. 
The  Steel  Corporation  in  this  district  does  not  seem  to 
be  able  for  one  reason  or  another  to  greatly  increase 
output  or  reduce  its  obligations  and  of  course  cannot 
take  on  much,  if  any,  business  for  early  delivery.  The 
bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  early  shipments  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Steel  Corporation  naturally  throws  most  of 
the  orders  to  the  independents.  The  latter  are  not 
taking  long  time  obligations  with  serious  transportation 
difficulties  believed  to  be  immediately  ahead,  and  more- 
over, selling  for  brief  periods  will  enable  them  to  apply 
promptly  any  increases  in  costs  to  selling  prices. 

Partial  settlement  of  the  strike  of  the  railroad  shop- 
men has  not  had  much  effect  yet  upon  the  operation  of 
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A  (Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   date,   one   week,   one   month,   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Sept.  19,  Sept.  12,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  20, 

Pig  Iron, Per  liioss  ion  :            1922  1923  1922  1921 

No.    2X,    Philadelphiat $.^.26  $34.64  $33.14  $21.34 

No.  2,  Vallev  furnacet.  . .  .  :t«.SO  35,00  33.00  21.00 

No.    2,    Southern,    Cin'tit..    29.05  29.05  24.05  23.50 

No.  2.  Birmingham.  Ala.t.   25.00  25.00  20.00  19.00 

No.   2  foundry,   Chicago*..    32.00  32.00  30.00  22.00 

Basic.    (Icl'd.    eastern    Pa..    Jl.OO  32.00  28.64  19.25 

Basic.    Valley    furnace :14.««  32.50  26.00  19.25 

Valley    Bess.,   del.   Pitts.  ..  35.77  34.77  31.76  21.96 

Malleable.    Chicago*     32.00  32.00  30.00  22.00 

Malleable,    Valley     :M.tM»  33.00  31.50  20.00 

Gray     forge.     Pittsburgh ..  37.77  36.77  34.76  21.96 

L.   S.   charcoal,  Chicago...    36.15  36.15  34.65  33.50 

Ferromanganese,    seaboard  67.50  67.50  67.50  60.00 

Rails,    Billets,    etc..    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,   hea\T.   at  mill. $40.00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,   billets.    Pittsburgh...   40.00  40.00  37.50  29.00 

O.-h.  billets.   Pittsburgh...    40.00  40.00  37. .iO  29.00 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,   P'gli 40.00  40.00  37.50  30.00 

Forging  billets,   base.   P'gh   45.00  45.00  43.00  34.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 45.17  45.17  42.67  35.74 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh....    47.50  47.50  45.00  41.00 

Skelp,    gr.    steel,    P'gh.    lb.      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.65 

Light   rails   at  mill 2.25  2.00  1.90  1.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron     bars.     Philadelphia..      2.575        2.575  2.325  1.95 

Iron  bars,  Chicago 2.25  2.25  2.15  1.75 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh....      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.10  2.10  2.35  1.75 

Steel    bars.    New   York 2.34  2.34  2.34  1.98 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh.  .    2.25  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Tank  nlates,    Chicago 2.30  2.30  2.20  1.75 

Tank  plates,   New  York.  .  .    2.4!»  2.34  2.34  1.98 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60  - 

Beams.   Chicago    2.20  2.20  2.35  1.80 

Beams.    New    York 2.34  2.34  2.34  1.98 

Steel    hoops,     Pittsburgh..      2.75  2.75  2.75  2.15 

•The  average   switching   charge  for  delivery    to   foundries 

in    the    Chicago   district    is    61e.    per  ton. 

tSilicon,    1.75    to    2.25.       JSilicon,     2.25    to    2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,   ^%J/'  ^fs\r-  ^"iii^-  ^tizi^"- 
Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents      Cents      Cents 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh     3.35 


1921 
Cents 


4.35 


2.60 


Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd.  9  &  10 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh. .  . . 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh...  2.3 
Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.  3.1 
Tin  plate,   100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.7 


Old    Materials,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Carwheels.   Chicago    $24.50 

Carwheels.  Philadelphia. .  23.0O 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..2l.<>o 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila  IS.OO 
Heavy   steel   scrap,    Ch'go.    IH.UO 

No.    1  cast,   Pittsburgh 24.0U 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .  23.00 
No.  1  cast.  Ch'go  (net  ton)  21.00 
No.  1  RR.  wrot..  Phila.  .  22.0O 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)    17.50 


3.35 
4.35 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
3.15 


$23.50 
21.00 
19.50 
16.00 
18.50 
21.50 
21.00 
22.00 
21.00 
18.00 


3.35 
4.35 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
3.15 
$4.75 


$21.00 
19.00 
18.25 
15.50 
16.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.50 
18.50 
15.25 


3.55 
$5.25 


$14.50 
17.00 
14.00 
11.50 
11.50 
17.00 
17,00 
13.25 
15.00 
11.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,   Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 


Furnace    coke,    prompt. 
Foundry   coke,    prompt. 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.    New   York..  14.12%  14.12%  14.12%  12.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.75  13.75  13.75  12.12% 

Zinc,   St.   Louis 6.65  6.37%      6.22  4.17% 

Zinc.   New  York 7.00  6.72%      6.57%      4.67% 

Lead,    St.  Louis 3.90  5.60  5.60  4.45 

Lead.    New   York 6.25  5.95  5.90  4.65 

Tin   (Straits).  New  York.  .  32.12%  32.12%  32.50  26.50 

Antimony   (Asiatic).  N.  Y.  6.75  6.25  5.25  4.45 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price.  Sept.  19,  1922,  Finished   Steel,  2.419c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on   prices  of  steel  bars,  ) 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe(* 
and  black  sheets  J 


lin-yt 


Sept.  12,  1922, 
Aug.  22,  1922, 
Sept.  20.  1921, 
ire-war  average. 


2.412c. 
2.412c. 
2.200c. 
1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Sept.  19,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $32.54  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based   on   average   basic   and   foundry^j 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  ( * 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Sept.   12,   1922, 

Aug.    22,   1922, 

Sept.   20,  1921, 

10-year  pre-war  averaee. 


$31.52 
26.86 
20.01 
15.72 


those  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  were  most 
seriously  affected.  The  trouble,  primarily,  has  been  due 
to  the  crippled  condition  of  motive  power  and  now  that 
so  many  cars  have  been  loaded  with  coal  there  is  a 
shortage  of  cars  for  the  movement  of  steel.  The  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  has  suffered  especially  from  car  short- 
ages lately,  and  is  likely  to  inaugurate  before  long  river 
deliveries  at  least  in  and  around  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
If  the  transportation  conditions  get  as  bad  as  they  are 
expected  to,  it  is  probable  that  all  of  the  steel  makers 
here  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  use  the  river  for  getting 
material  away  from  the  mills. 

Suspension  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  last  Saturday  was 
a  surprise  to  a  good  many  of  the  steel  trade  who  had 
looked  upon  the  announcement  with  some  skepticism. 
It  is  now  stated  that  the  step  was  necessary  to  avoid 
being  regarded  as  a  bluff,  and  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
sumption by  the  Ford  company  at  an  early  date.  It  is 
said  that  the  Ford  company  did  not  suspend  because  of 
lack  of  orders  and  that  consequently  it  is  not  likely  to 
remain  down  long.  The  real  effect  of  this  suspension 
has  not  yet  been  fully  felt,  because  there  were  a  good 
many   modifications   of  the  original  orders  suspending 


shipment  of  materials.  This,  however,  will  be  felt  later 
on  when  the  Ford  company  does  resume,  as  it  is  reliably 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  the  late  shipments  the  com- 
pany has  fully  a  month's  stock  of  material  on  hand. 

A  further  advance  of  $11  per  ton  has  been  an- 
nounced since  a  week  ago  in  wrought  iron  pipe,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $21  per  ton  in  about  a  month.  A  further 
advance  in  steel  pipe  appears  to  be  likely  since  it  is 
claimed  that  the  higher  wages  more  than  offset  the  in- 
crease announced  by  independents  Aug.  15  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  National  Tube  Co.  Aug.  23.  A  feature 
of  the  tubular  goods  market  has  been  an  order  for  a 
1000-mile  pipe  line  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 
and  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  jointly.  The  National  Tube  Co. 
will  furnish  more  than  100,000  tons  of  8,  10  and  12-in. 
pipe  for  this  line. 

Announcement  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  rails, 
effective  Oct.  1,  has  not  yet  been  productive  of  many 
orders  to  the  local  maker,  although  it  is  stated  that 
railroads  ordinarily  served  from  Pittsburgh  are  figur- 
ing on  their  requirements  and  will  get  the  orders  in 
before  the  new  prices  are  in  effect. 

Most  grades  of  pig  iron  have  advanced  since  a  week 
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ago,  basic  going  to  $34  on  a  sale  of  20,000  tons  by  a 
Youngstown  steel  maker.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  dealers,  there  has  been  a  further  sharp 
advance  in  scrap  prices.  With  car  shortage.s  limiting 
production,  coke  prices  have  gone  up  further. 

Pig  Iron. — Those  who  must  have  pig  iron  for  early 
delivery  find  they  must  meet  sellers'  price  ideas.  A 
Youngstown  steel  maker  recently  sold  20,000  tons  of 
basic  iron  at  $34,  furnace,  and  while  there  has  been 
some  disposition  to  question  the  sale,  some  claiming 
that  some  sort  of  a  trade  was  involved  and  that  conse- 
quently the  transaction  could  not  be  regarded  as  setting 
the  market  at  that  figure,  it  is  a  fact  that  on  two  or 
three  good  sized  inquiries  which  lately  have  been  out, 
the  quotations  have  been  above  $34.  Moreover,  it  is 
believed  that  two  companies  now  seeking  round  ton- 
nages would  pay  $34  to  secure  them.  The  market, 
therefore,  cannot  be  well  quoted  below  this  price. 
Bessemer  iron  has  advanced  $1  per  ton,  to  $34,  Valley 
furnace,  on  a  number  of  small  sales,  but  the  largest 
sale  of  this  grade  in  this  district  lately  was  one  of  1000 
tons,  the  iron  being  sold  by  a  western  Pennsylvania 
steel  maker  at  $33.50,  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  Pitts- 
burgh being  the  same  as  from  the  Valley,  or  $1.77. 
We  note  a  sale  of  1500  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  a  local 
sanitary  ware  manufacturer  on  a  basis  of  $36,  Cleve- 
land, for  the  base  grade.  This  means  $38.55,  delivered 
Pittsburgh,  and  figures  $36.88,  Valley  furnace.  There 
is  no  foundry  iron  available  at  present  from  any  of  the 
Valley  furnaces,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  A.  M.  Byers 
Co.,  which  will  light  up  its  Mattie  furnace  at  Girard, 
Ohio,  late  this  week,  will  have  some  tonnage  for  market, 
and  there  is  also  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  steel 
companies  may  make  some  foundry  iron.  There  is  no 
Valley  basis  on  foundry  iron,  but  based  on  prices  in 
other  markets,  it  is  probable  that  the  price  would  be 
$36.50  to  $37  for  shipment  to  Pittsburgh. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freig-ht  rate  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  J1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

g'"*'^'    $34.00 

Kessemer    34  OO 

S'""*^  /"''*"     36.00 

No.  2  foundry $36.50  to    37.00 

■^.°„  ^  /,«""""'•>■ 36.00 

-Malleable    34  0„ 

Ferroalloys. — With  indications  of  an  early  passage 
of  the  tariff  bill,  imposing  a  duty  of  $33.60  per  ton  on 
80  per  cent  imported  ferromanganese,  there  is  little 
disposition  on  the  part  of  domestic  producers  or  deal- 
ers who  have  stocks  of  .foreign  material  in  this  coun- 
try to  consider  selling  and  prices  either  on  the  domestic 
or  foreign  material  for  spot  shipment  are  nominal. 
British  material  still  is  priced  at  $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic 
seaboard  for  80  per  cent  for  future  shipment,  but 
whether  it  will  stay  at  that  price  after  the  tariff  goes 
mto  effect  depends  on  the  prices  named  on  domestic 
material.  Collection  of  the  new  duty  is  going  to  be 
more  bothersome  than  former  ones,  since  it  provides 
for  l%c.  per  lb.  contained  manganese  and  this  en- 
tails close  analysis  of  every  shipment.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  started  making  its  own  ferro- 
manganese and  is  understood  to  have  a  supply  of  ore 
sufficient  to  run  it  more  than  two  years.  Spiegeleisen 
is  about  $1  a  ton  lower.  The  asking  prices  still  are 
$38,  furnace,  for  average  20  per  cent  material  and  $37 
for  16  to  19  per  cent,  but  sales  of  the  former  grade 
have  been  made  at  $37.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  but  ferrotungsten  already  has 
been  marked  up  to  60c.  per  lb.  contained  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  tariff. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $75  c.l.f. 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  domestic;  British,  spot.  $70  to  $72  50- 
Biitish  future.  $67.50  :  German,  76  to  SO  per  cent.  $67.50  to 
^l  ,  -V"'"*^'^  "  .'"'''  '^*"'  sPieeeleisen,  $37  to  $38  furnace  • 
,i„..,?.  ..;,"i'r/'';"';.'.?1'"  *^''  '""'ace;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 
doiiuMit,  5.,6  to  $60  furnace,  freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon  i.s   quoted    fob.    Jackson    and    New    Straltsville    Ohio. 


To„.,„„  i  X,        „     -—   present    freight   rate  from 

Jackson  j»nd  New  Straitsviile,   Ohio.  Into  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict  IS  $3.bb  per  gross  ton. 

Steel   Skelp.— As   high   as   2.50c.   still   is   obUinable 
on  all  tonnages  of  narrow  grooved  skelp  for  early  de- 


livery, but  the  prevailing  market  is  about  2.25c.  and 
large  users,  buying  on  contract,  are  beginning  to  find 
accommodation  from  independent  makers  at  2c.  for 
their  requirements  of  both  grooved  and  sheared  mate- 
rial. 

Wire  Products.— While  a  fair  amount  of  business 
is  passing  in  nails  at  $2.75  base  per  keg,  Pittsburgh, 
the  failure  of  the  leading  interest  to  follow  the  advance 
recently  set  up  by  independent  manufacturers  appears 
to  be  exerting  conservatism  among  buyers  with  regard 
to  their  general  requirements.  This  condition,  howr 
ever,  does  not  disturb  the  strength  of  the  market  be- 
cause a  shortage  of  wire  drawers  is  felt  in  all  prod- 
ucts and  a  shortage  of  box  cars  impedes  deliveries. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  755. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Leading  makers  of  wrought 
iron  pipe  have  issued  new  cards,  dated  Sept.  12,  further 
increasing  prices  of  standard  pipe  $11  per  ton,  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  discount  of  5y2  points.  This  makes  a  total 
advance  in  wrought  iron  pipe  in  about  a  month  of  $21 
per  ton  and  the  new  discounts  of  the  largest  producer 
now  are  only  slightly  below  those  quoted  by  this  in- 
terest throughout  the  greater  part  of  1920.  Some  busi- 
ness pending  at  the  former  discount  was  driven  in  by 
the  advance,  but  trading  at  the  new  prices  is  very 
limited.  Prices  of  steel  pipe  are  firm  at  the  advance 
of  about  a  month  ago.  One  independent  producer  is 
said  to  be  contemplating  a  further  advance  of  $6  per 
ton  next  week.  A  feature  of  the  week  in  steam  pipe  has 
been  the  placing  of  a  1000-mile  line  to  tap  the  Wyoming 
field  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  Sinclair  Oil  Co.,  joint- 
ly. This  order  was  placed  with  National  Tube  Co.  and 
will  aggregate  about  100,000  tons.  It  is  the  largest 
individual  order  on  record.  There  is  no  appreciable  let 
up  in  the  demand  for  merchant  pipe,  least  of  all  in  the 
butt  weld  sizes.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  755. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Withdrawal  of  quotations  by  some 
makers  of  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes  is  taken  to  mean 
a  further  advance  in  prices  in  line  with  the  advance  re- 
cently announced  in  wrought  iron  pipe.  Iron  tubes  are 
not  selling  with  much  freedom  in  competition  with  st«el 
tubes.  There  is  good  demand  for  the  latter.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  755. 

Wire  Rods. — The  market  does  not  grow  any  easier, 
because  available  supplies  consist  of  the  small  tonnages 
resulting  from  the  inability  of  wire  manufacturers  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  wire  drawers.  For  early 
delivery  the  market  still  is  quotable  at  $47.50,  base,  for 
common  soft  rods,  this  having  been  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  business.  Steel  production  is  gaining,  how- 
ever, and  makers  may  soon  name  prices  on  fourth  quar- 
ter contracts.  The  common  expectation  is  that  the 
price  will  be  around  $45.  The  leading  interest  has 
made  no  public  announcement  of  any  change  from  $43 
for  the  base  size  of  soft  rods. 

We  quote  Xo.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $47.50;  chain  rods,  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods, 
$52.50  ;  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character, 
$47.50;  high  oarbon  rods.  $54.50  to  $57.50.  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — The  supply  situation 
is  growing  slightly  easier  with  independent  producers, 
notably  on  Bessemer  steel,  due  to  the  more  abundant 
supply  of  coal  and  the  increase  in  pig  iron  production. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure  Bessemer  billets  and 
sheet  bars  at  $40,  Pittsburgh,  but  there  is  still  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  open-hearth  material, 
for  up  to  this  time  open-hearth  operations  have  not 
risen  as  rapidly  as  have  those  of  the  blast  furnaces, 
because  few  manufacturers  had  any  stocks  of  cold  pig 
iron  when  the  fuel  situation  eased  up.  A  change  for 
the  better  with  respect  to  open-hearth  steel  supplies 
is  expected  shortly,  however,  and  while  fourth  quarter 
prices  are  not  yet  being  announced,  it  is  believed  they 
will  not  be  above  $40  on  sheet  bars,  billets  or  slabs. 
For  early  delivery  $42  is  being  asked  by  some  makers 
on  open-hearth  sheet  bars. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billetai 
$40;  2  X  2-in.  billets,  $40  to  $42:  Bessemer  sheet  bars,  $40; 
open-hearth  sheet  bars.  $40  to  $42;  slabs.  $40:  forging  bil- 
lets, ordinary  carbons.  $45  to  $47,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown   mills. 
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Sheets. — The  market  still  exhibits  considerable 
firmness,  more  in  galvanized  and  full  finished  stock 
than  in  ordinary  black  sheets,  but  this  condition  is  due 
to  a  large  extent  to  costs,  rather  than  to  the  urgency 
of  the  demand.  The  leading  interest  because  of  its 
inability  to  secure  suflScient  supplies  of  steel  has  rela- 
tively heavier  obligations  than  the  independents.  The 
latter  have  been  operating  at  a  pretty  high  rate  over 
the  past  month  or  six  weeks,  and  running  at  the  recent 
rate  their  net  obligations  are  equal  to  slightly  less  than 
I'i  months'  production.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
showing  is  not  due  to  an  unwillingness  of  buyers  to 
commit  themselves  as  much  as  the  unwillingness  of 
makers  to  sell.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
last  week  operated  71  per  cent  of  its  mills,  but  probably 
will  not  do  that  well  this  week,  because  transportation 
conditions  are  interfering  with  steel  supplies.  Inde- 
pendent companies  are  averaging  well  above  80  per  cent 
operations.     Prices  are  given  on  page  755. 

Tin  Plate. — iThe  situation  is  without  special  change. 
This  is  the  quiet  season  of  the  year  and  with  supplies 
ample  for  all  requirements,  increased  costs  as  yet  are 
without  effect  upon  selling  prices. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — The  mar- 
ket is  fairly  steady  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  Ford 
tonnage  for  the  time  being  and  a  slightly  easier  sup- 
ply situation  with  respect  to  hot-rolled  bars.  Some  of 
the  independent  makers  of  the  latter  lately  have  re- 
sumed rolling  and  shipping.  Corporation  deliveries, 
however,  still  are  limited  and  if  there  were  a  really 
active  demand  for  cold-finished  bars  the  market  would 
be  stronger.  All  makers  are  quoting  2.50c.  base  Pitts- 
burgh for  carloads,  but  there  are  some  deviations  from 
this  base.  Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.90c. 
base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carload. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — The  market  is  firm  at  2.75c. 
base,  Pittsburgh  minimum,  on  the  ordinary  widths  and 
gages,  but  for  prompt  delivery  premiums  of  $2  to  $3 
are  fairly  common  and  on  narrow  light  stock  some 
makers  are  unwilling  to  consider  less  than  3c.  base. 
Suspension  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  not  yet  been 
seriously  felt  by  makers  of  strips. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Most  makers  still  are  open  to 
business  at  4.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  there  are  in- 
stances where  premiums  for  prompt  delivery  of  as 
much  as  $5  per  ton  have  been  paid. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Some  of  the  independents  are 
slightly  freer  sellers  than  they  were  recently  and 
generally  are  quoting  2c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  on  desirable 
tonnages  for  delivery  in  four  to  six  weeks.  As  much 
as  2.25c.  still  is  asked  by  some  for  small  tonnages,  but 
the  real  market  appears  to  be  crystallizing  around  2c. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  still  is  having  trouble  in 
catching  up  with  its  obligations,  and  is  largely  out 
of  the  market.  Iron  bars  are  firmer  at  2.50c.  base,  for 
refined  iron  in  carload  lots. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2o.   to  2.25c. ; 

reinforcing  bars,  rolled   from   billets,   2c.   to  2.25c.  base :  rail 

steel  reinforcing  bars.   1.90c,   to   2c.  ;   refined  iron  bars,    2.50c. 
in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,   Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Demand  is  reported  to  be  brisk 
and  with  supplies  of  steel  still  difficult  to  obtain,  prices 
are  firmly  maintained.  Discounts  are  given  on  page 
755. 

Rivets. — -The  market  holds  firm  since  there  is  a 
demand  that  is  hard  to  meet  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  railroad  material.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given 
on  page   755. 

Track  Fasteners. — Good  demand  is  noted  for  small 
spikes  and  as  makers  are  heavily  committed  and  find 
it  hard  to  get  sufficient  supplies  of  steel,  they  are  in- 
clined to  seek  higher  prices.  The  minimum  now  is 
3.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  some  are  asking  3.50c. 
Large  spikes  also  are  firm,  with  2.75c.  the  minimum 
and  some  makers  quoting  2.85c.  Demand  is  moderate, 
but  few  makers  are  anxious  for  additional  business.  It 
is  expected  that  angle  bars  will  advance  with  standard 
rails  on  Oct.  1.     Prices  are  given  on  page  755. 

Structural  Material. — The  market  still  shows  con- 
siderable firmness,  although  the  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  active  building  operations  is  reflected  in  fewer 


structural  awards  and  fewer  new  inquiries.  The 
market  has  not  lately  been  much  above  2c.  on  sizable 
inquiries,  but  on  small  tonnages  for  quick  delivery  is 
quotable  up  to  2.25c.     Prices  are  given  on  page  755. 

Plates. — Specific  tonnages  are  not  especially  numer- 
ous, but  there  are  some  orders  from  tank  and  boiler 
makers  for  stock.  Independents  seem  to  be  getting  the 
bulk  of  the  busine.ss  because  of  the  heavily  committed 
condition  of  the  steel  corporation  and  the  independent 
price  on  plates  is  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Lately  that  price 
has  not  been  exceeded  much  or  frequently.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  755. 

Steel  Rails. — It  is  expected  that  independent  rail 
makers  will  meet  the  advance  recently  announced  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  of  $3  per  ton  on  standard  rails, 
e"fFective  Oct.  1.  While  not  many  orders  have  been 
placed  with  local  makers,  it  is  expected  the  railroads 
tributary  to  Pittsburgh  will  get  in  their  specifications 
in  time  to  escape  the  increase.  Light  rails  rolled  from 
new  steel  are  quoted  by  all  makers  at  2.25c.,  base. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
2.25c.  base;  rolled  fi-om  old  rails.  2o.  base;  standard  rails, 
$40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bcsst^nier  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Coke  and  Coal. — While  it  is  reported  that  there  has 
been  some  weakening  among  the  strikers  in  the 
Connellsville  district,  and  in  a  number  of  places  the 
men  ai-e  seeking  work,  production  has  not  increased  be- 
cause the  limited  supply  of  cars  will  not  permit  the 
putting  on  of  additional  men.  The  demand  for  fur- 
nace coke  exceeds  the  offering  and  as  high  as  $12  per 
net  ton  at  ovens  lately  has  been  done.  On  the  basis  of 
recent  sales,  the  market  is  quotable  at  $11.50  to  $12, 
but  the  indications  are  that  $12  soon  will  be  minimum. 
Foundry  coke  is  quotable  from  $12.50  to  $13.50,  but  is 
not  plentiful.  The  coal  market  has  softened  lately  due 
to  a  lighter  demand,  and  steam  coal  of  fairly  good 
quality  lately  has  been  offered  as  low  as  $4  per  net 
ton  at  mines,  for  mine  run  grade.  Good  quality  steam 
coal,  however,  commands  $4.50,  while  by-product  grade 
is  at  $5  and  gas  coal  at  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Old  Material. — Further  sharp  advances  have  been 
established  since  a  week  ago,  partly  as  a  result  of  pur- 
chases by  melters,  but  chiefly  because  of  high  prices 
offered  by  dealers  with  contracts  with  mills  in  the 
Youngstown  district.  Dealers  are  offering  as  high  as 
$22.50  for  heavy  melting  steel  at  Youngstown,  and 
while  this  is  about  $1  per  ton  higher  than  has  been  paid 
by  any  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  plants,  $21.50,  Mid- 
land, Pa.,  having  been  done,  and  fully  $2  more  than 
some  mills  here  are  offering,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  fur- 
ther advances  can  be  prevented  here  with  prices  where 
they  are  in  Youngstown  and  available  supplies  still 
very  limited.  Dealers  still  are  counting  on  purchases 
by  Pittsburgh  mills  at  an  early  date,  and  their  firm 
position  on  prices  also  is  ascribable  to  the  wide  dis- 
parity between  scrap  and  pig  iron  prices.  Evidently 
little  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  fact  that  as 
pig  iron  production  increases  and  steel  works  and  roll- 
ing mills  activities  expand,  the  steel  mills  will  be  less 
dependent  on  outside  scrap. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy  melting   steel $21.00  to  $21.50 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 24.00  to    25.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio ;  Cumberland.  Md.  : 
Huntington.   W.   Va.  ;   Franklin  and 

Williamsport,    Pa 22.00  to    22.50^ 

Compressed    sheet    steel 19.00  to    19.50- 

Bundled   sheet  sides  and  ends 17.00  to    17.50- 

Railroad    knuckles   and   couplers 23.00  to    23.50' 

Railroad    coil    and    leaf   springs 23.00  to    23.50' 

Low  phosphorus  standard   bloom   and  ' 

billet   ends    25.00  to    26.00'        ^ 

Low     phosphorus,     plates     and     other 

grades    23.00  to    24.00 

Railroad    malleable       18.00  to    18.50 

Iron    car    axles 28.00  to    30.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 26.00  to    27.00 

Steel   car   axles 21.50  to    22.00 

Cast    iron    wheels 22.50  to    23.00 

Rolled    steel    wheels 23.00  to    23.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 17.50  to    18.00 

Short  .shoveling   turnings 16.50  to    17.00 

Cast  iron  borinsrs 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 19.50  to    20.00 

Stove    plate     17.00  to    17.50 

Sheet  bar  crop   ends 24.00  to    25.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 17.00  to    17.50 
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Heavy  Contracting  for  Rails — Buying  by  the 
Carriers  Still  Active 

Chicago,  Sept.  19.— The  advance  to  $43  on  rails 
effective  Oct.  1  has  caused  railroads  to  contract  for  their 
needs  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  present  price.  Fully 
100,000  tons  has  thus  far  been  placed  and  the  total  may 
reach  300,000  tons  before  the  month  closes.  Other  ad- 
vances include  $1  a  ton  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars  for 
indefinite  delivery,  $2  a  ton  on  track  spikes  and  bolts 
and  $3  on  light  rails.  Bookings  of  a  leading  mill  are 
somewhat  heavier  than  in  recent  weeks  because  of  rail 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feverish  demand  for 
steel  for  prompt  shipment,  which  was  at  its  height  a 
week  or  two  ago,  has  abated  with  the  improvement  in 
mill  operations.  Plates,  shapes  and  bars  for  three  to 
six  weeks'  delivery  are  now  available  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh, 
or  2.34c.,  Chicago. 

Railroad  buying  continues  to  be  the  feature  of  the 
market.  The  carriers  are  not  only  buying  rails  and 
fastenings  but  they  are  placing  liberal  orders  for  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  "for  car  repair  work  and  are  letting 
numerous  contracts  for  bridges.  It  is  notable  that  wfhile 
buildings  are  less  numerous  among  fabricating  projects 
railroad  bridge  work  is  accounting  for  an  increasing 
amount  of  tonnage.  Four  railroad  bridge  awards  this 
week  aggregate  over  4000  tons.  Railroad  car  building 
has  fallen  off  very  materially,  but  locomotive  purchases 
are  heavy.  Car  shortage  is  interfering  with  shipments 
of  both  "iron  and  steel.  Present  regulations  restrict 
the  furnaces  and  mills  to  the  use  of  gondola  cars  with 
sides  under  42  in.  in  height  and  do  not  even  permit 
them  to  load  other  equipment  in  the  direction  of  the 
coal  mines.  This  difficulty  is  forcing  some  mills  to  re- 
vise their  rolling  schedules  to  include  only  such  material 
for  which  adequate  storage  space  is  available. 

Production  has  registered  another  gain,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  having  added  one  blast  furnace  each  at  Gary 
and  South  Chicago,  giving  it  a  total  of  14  active  stacks. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  increased  its  steel  output  to 
65  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  con- 
tinues on  a  65  per  cent  basis  with  no  prospect  of  im- 
mediate improvement.  Merchant  blast  furnace  opera- 
tions remain  unchanged. 

Ferroalloys. — An  inquiry  for  400  tons  of  .-piegeleisen 
is  current.  The  imminent  passage  of  the  tariff  bill 
foreshadows  a  material  advance  in  ferromanganese.  It 
is  probable  that  some  foreign  shipments  now  on  the 
sea  will  arrive  too  late  to  escape  the  imposition  of  the 
duty. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  future, 
$75.06 ;  prompt,  $82.56,  delivered ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 
$55  delivered  on  contract  and  $6^  prompt  delivery:  spiegel- 
eiscn.   IS  to  22  per  cent,   $50.  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — Merchant  furnace  operations  are  un- 
changed and  improvement  is  delayed  by  slow  deliveries 
of  low  volatile  coal  required  for  coking.  Just  how  soon 
the  fuel  situation  will  permit  the  blowing  in  of  addi- 
tional furnaces  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  possible  by  Oct.  1. 
Two  Iroquois  stacks  are  scheduled  to  go  in  before  the 
remaining  idle  capacity  in  the  district.  Demand  for 
prompt  iron  is  active  and  a  considerable  number  of 
contracts  for  fourth  quarter  have  been  closed.  Cur- 
rent inquiries  include  600  tons  of  foundry  for  local  de- 
livery during  fourth  quarter,  300  tons  of  foundry  for 
October  and  November  shipment  wanted  by  a  northern 
Indiana  nielter  and  100  tons  of  malleable  for  prompt 
delivery.  A  Michigan  buyer  has  closed  for  500  tons 
of  malleable  for  fourth  quarter  and  is  still  in  the  mar- 
ket for  an  equal  tonnage.  Prices  on  Northern  iron 
remain  unchanged,  but  Southern  foundry  has  advanced 
to  a  minimum  of  $27  base  Birmingham.  Shipments 
from  the  South  show  slight  improvement,  although  still 
very  uncertain.  Southern  iron  shipped  by  barge  and 
rail  will  again  be  a  factor  in  this  market  as  the  result 
of  failure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
suspend  a  river  and  rail  rate  of  $4.18  from  Florence  and 
Sheffield,  Ala.,  to  Chicago.  The  company  which  could  take 


advantage  of  this  rate,  however,  is  not  now  in  the 
market.  Charcoal  iron  remains  unchanged  in  price  and 
two  sales  of  250  tons  each  for  fourth  quarter  shipment 
are  reported.    Inquiry  for  charcoal  is  active. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated, 
fob.  furnace  other  than  local. 

Iy,ike    Superior    charcoal,    averaging    sil.    1.50, 

delivered   at  Chicago $36.15 

Northern  colce.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 33.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  32.00       , 

Northern  high  phos 32.00 

Southern  No.   2 33.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil. ....'. 32.00 

Basic     32.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil.  1  to  2  per  cent 

copper  free   38.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 46.29 

Plates. — Material  for  indefinite  delivery  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  minimum  of  2.10c.,  Chicago,  while  the  best 
quotation  for  specific  shipment  remains  2.30c.,  Chicago. 
Deiriand  is  still  in  good  volume,  although  not  so  press- 
ing as  a  week  or  two  ago.  An  Eastern  mill  is  soliciting 
business  in  this  territory  for  three  to  six  weeks'  de- 
livery at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  2.34c.,  delivered  Chicago. 
This  price  appears  to  be  the  top  of  the  market. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.34c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
i-iuote   2,90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Prices  have  advanced  to  a  minimum 
of  $40  base,  Birmingham,  for  G-in.  and  larger,  and  con- 
siderable business  is  moving  at  higher  figures.  The 
United  States  Cast-Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  has  con- 
tracts for  1230  tons  for  Eloise,  Mich.;  1750  tons  for  La- 
porte,  Ind.;  600  tons  for  Chicago  and  188  tons  for  Mil- 
waukee. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b,  Chicago,  an  follows:  Water 
pipe,  -l-iii..  $52.20  to  $51.20  :  li-in.  and  above.  $48.20  to  $50.20; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  e.xtra. 

Bars. — The  spread  between  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices  on  soft  steel  bars  has  contracted  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  advance  of  the  former  and  a  decline  of  the 
latter.  The  minimum  quotation  on  material  for  indefi- 
nite delivery  is  now  2c.,  Chicago,  while  the  best  price 
for  specific  shipment  is  2.10c.,  Chicago.  Bars  for  three 
to  six  weeks'  delivery  are  now  being  offered  by  an 
Eastern  mill  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  2.34c.,  delivered  Chi- 
cago. This  price  is  now  the  top  of  the  market.  De- 
mand is  good,  although  not  so  urgent  as  a  week  or  two 
ago.  New  business  in  bar  iron  is  not  equal  to  mill 
production,  but  specifications  against  contracts  are  in 
good  volume.  Prices  are  unchanged.  Demand  for  hard 
steel  bars  is  steady  with  prices  the  same  and  the  mills 
comfortably  booked. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2c.  to  2.34c..  Chicago: 
ennimon  bar  iron.  2,25c.  to  2,50c.,  Chicago:  rail  steel.  2c.  to 
2, 1  lie,,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3,s0c,  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at 
2,5nc,  base:  hoops,   3.90c.:  bands,  3.55c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  advance  in  standard 
section  rails  for  1923  delivery  effective  Oct.  1,  is  caus- 
ing many  roads  to  place  their  orders  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  $40  price,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  $3  a 
ton.  Fully  100,000  tons  has  already  been  placed  in 
Chicago  and  it  is  probable  that  the  total  will  reach 
300,000  tons  before  the  end  of  the  month.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  of  track  supplies  is  being  bought  with 
the  rails.  Standard  spikes  have  advanced  to  a  minimum 
of  2.85c.,  mill,  and  bolts  to  a  minimum  of  3.85c.,  mill, 
while  the  plates  have  gone  up  to  $45  a  ton.  Light  rails 
have  advanced  to  2.15c.,  mill.  Inquiry  for  light  rails  is 
active,  although  orders  are  not  yet  heavy. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $40:  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.85c.  to  3c.,  mill :  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  3.S5c.  to  4c.,  mill :  tie  plates,  steel  and 
iron,    2.25c.,  f,o,b.   mill  ;    angle  bars,    2.40c.,   f.o.b.    mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3,50c. 
base  and  track  bolts  4.50c.  base. 

Wire  Products. — Mill  operations  are  commencing  to 
show  considerable  improvement,  but  production  is  still 
far  behind  demand.  Mills  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
taking  care  of  specifications  and  are  accepting  new  or- 
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ders  only  when  satisfied  that  they  cover  actual  needs. 
No  speculative  business  is  wanted.  Demand  for  nails 
is  exceedingly  active  and  business  in  barbed  wire  is 
pood.  There  is  an  abnormal  demand  for  small  track 
spikes,  used  largely  in  coal  mines.  The  leading  pro- 
ducer has  made  no  change  in  prices,  while  most  inde- 
pendents are  quoting  $3  a  ton  higher.  For  mill  prices, 
see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  755. 

We  quote  waieliou-se  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  bright 
basic  wire.  $3.20  per  100  lb.  :  common  wire  nails,  $3.35  per 
100  lb.  :   cement  coated   nails,   ?2.75   per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Buyers  are  specifying  heavily 
against  contracts  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  old  discounts. 
Contracts  for  fourth  quarter  are  being  closed  at  the 
new  prices  in  considerable  number.  Ruling  discounts 
are  those  on  page  755  except  that  the  basing  point  is 
Chicago  instead  of  Pittsburgh. 

.Tohbers  quote  structural  rivets.  S.iJOc.  :  boiler  rivets,  3.60c.  ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in..  50  per  cent  off  ;  larger  sizes, 
50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in..  45  off:  larger  sizes, 
45  off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapoed,  $2.75 
off  ;  blank  nuts.  $2.75  off  ;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads.  55  per  cent  off:  quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Sheets. — Demand  is  less  pressing  than  recently,  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  business 
which  was  pending  has  now  been  placed.  The  Inland 
Steel  Co.  has  allocated  practically  all  of  its  remaining 
1922  output.  Sales  at  premiums  above  the  prices  of 
local  producers  are  growing  less  frequent. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  No.  28  black.  2.50c. 
to  2.60c.  tor  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for 
No.  2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate   to  Chicago  of  34c.   per   100  lb. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Inquiry  is  unusually  active,  par- 
ticularly for  small  tonnages,  ranging  from  20  to  60 
tons  each.  Some  large  jobs  also  are  before  the  trade, 
an  exceptionally  large  one  being  the  Spavina  water 
project,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  requiring  7500  tons.  With  an 
improvement  in  mill  shipments  in  sight,  sellers  of  con- 
crete bars  are  taking  more  interest  in  new  business. 
Additional  inquiries  include: 

Power   plant.   Grand   Tower,   III. ;    500    tons. 

Prince    "Wells    garage,    Louisville,    Kj-. ;     250    tons. 

Kentucky  highway  department,  bridges,  150  tons,  bids  to 
be  in  Sept.  30. 

Oak  Park  Club,   Oak  Park,   111. :   75   tons. 

Awards  include: 

Pine  Grove  Apartments.  Chicago,  263  tons,  to  Tucson 
Steel  Co. 

Foundations  for  Equ:table  Life  Insurance  Building,  Des 
Moines,   la.   125  tons,  to  Corrugated   Bar  Co. 

Loyola  University  gymnasium,  Chicago,  100  tons,  to 
Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  Improvement  Co.,  Sanitary  District,  Chicago,  125 
tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Pullman  Co.,  foundry,  Pullman,  111,  100  tons,  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  power  plant, 
Waukegan.  III.,  100  tons,  to  Olney  J.  Dean. 

Steel  Castings. — Advances  in  prices  ranging  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  effective  Oct.  1,  will  probably  be  an- 
nounced next  week. 

Structural  Material. — Probably  two-thirds  of  the  fab- 
ricators in  this  district  are  operating  at  capacity  and 
have  considerable  work  ahead  with  the  result  that  they 
are  not  quoting  on  new  work  except  for  extended  de- 
livery. Other  shops  are  rapidly  getting  into  the  same 
condition,  fabricating  awards  are  still  numerous,  but 
there  is  less  new  work  up  for  bids.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  advancing  season  and  advancing  labor  and 
material  costs  are  discouraging  the  bringing  out  of 
new  projects.  Demand  for  plain  material  is  satisfactory, 
although  not  so  insistent  as  recently.  The  minimum 
price  on  material  for  indefinite  deliverj'  has  advanced 
to  2.10c.,  Chicago,  while  the  best  quotation  for  specific 
shipment  is  2.20c.,  Chicago.  An  Eastern  mill  is  qiiot- 
ing  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  three  to  six  weeks'  delivery, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  2.34e.,  delivered  Chicago. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to  2.34c., 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  material  out  of 
warehouse. 

Coke. — The  local  by-product  producer  is  operating 
at  less  than  30  per  cent  of  capacity,  having  been  unable 
to  increase  production  because  of  slow  deliveries  of  low 


volatile  coal.  It  is  hoped  that  the  situation  will  im- 
prove by  Oct.  1.  Prices  of  local  foundry  coke  remain 
unchanged.  Southern  by-product  foundry  continues  to 
be  sold  here  at  the  same  price,  §15,  Chicago,  as  that 
quoted  by  Chicago  ovens.  Sales  of  fully  25,000  tons 
were  made  in  this  district  by  one  Southern  producer 
during  August.  The  Algona  Steel  Corporation,  Saul 
Ste.  Mario,  Ont.,  has  shut  down  all  departments  of  its 
plant  except  one  blast  furnace  because  of  fuel  shortage. 
Old  Material. — Prices  are  in  the  balance,  those  on 
some  grades  being  stronger  while  others  have  weak- 
ened. On  the  whole,  the  market  has  lost  the  momentum 
which  carried  prices  up  so  rapidly  in  recent  weeks  and 
a  reaction  seems  due,  although  whether  it  will  be  of 
short  or  long  duration  is  not  yet  clear.  Railroad  offer- 
ings are  no  larger  than  heretofore,  but  large  yard  hold- 
ings both  here  and  in  the  country  have  been  placed  on 
the  market.  Evidently  the  prospects  for  further  ad- 
vances are  not  regarded  bright  and  the  present  price 
level  is  considered  a  satisfactory  one  at  which  to  liqui- 
date this  material.  Whereas  this  movement  is  reliev- 
ing the  general  shortage  of  old  material,  the  scarcity  of 
cast  scrap  is  disappearing  as  a  result  of  weekly  offer- 
ings of  1500  to  2000  tons  from  a  local  Government 
warehouse.  Sensing  the  possibility  of  a  turn  in  prices, 
consumers  have  largely  withdrawn  from  the  market 
and  trading  is  between  dealers.  Railroad  lists  include 
the  Santa  Fe,  500  tons,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  800 
tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows ; 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails    $25.00  to  $25.50 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 24.50  to  25.00 

Relaying    rails     27.50  to  32.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels.  .  .  .  22.50  to  23.00 

Rails    for    rolling 19.50  to  20.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to  22.00 

Heavy   melting   steel IS. 00  to  18.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  IS. 00  to  18.50 

Shoveling  steel    17.75  to  18.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.50  to  13.00 

Hydraulic    compressed    sheet 15.00  to  15.50 

Per  Net   Ton- 
Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 22.50  to  23.00 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron  areii  bars  and  transoms 22.50  to  23.00 

Iron    car    axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to  20.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

Cut   forge    17.00  to  17.50 

Pipes    and    flues 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel   knuckles  .and  couplers 19.50  to  20.00 

Coil    springs     .' 21.50  to  22.00 

No.    1    machiner>'    cast 21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast : 19.50  to  20.00 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.00  to  17.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast    borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  17.50 

Grate  bars    17.50  to  18.00 

Brake  shoes   » 17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Agricultural    malleable     22.00  to  22.50 


Reduced  Rail  Rate  Asked  for  Imported  Iron 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — Application  was  made  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to-day  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  establish  low  rates  on 
short  notice  on  imported  pig  iron  from  Newport  News, 
Va.,to  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  Va.  The  application 
seeks  to  publish  a  rate  of  $2.25  per  gross  ton  to  Lynch- 
burg and  $1.50  to  Richmond,  with  a  minimum  of  20 
tons.  The  carrier  explained  the  application  on  the 
ground  that  a  ship  is  expected  soon  at  Newport  News 
with  a  cargo  of  pig  iron  which  could  not  be  distributed 
profitably  by  the  importers  because  the  domestic  rates 
from  the  port  are  too  high.  The  rate  of  $2.25  to 
LjTichburg  was  proposed,  it  is  stated,  because  that  is 
the  rate  from  Reusens,  Va.,  4  miles  beyond  Lynchburg, 
to  Newport  News  for  export  or  coastwise  shipments. 
The  rate  from  Reusens,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  been 
established  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  was 
represented  as  having  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  to 
establish  the  import  rates  named  on  short  notice. 
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Large  Tonnages  of  Rails  Under  Negotiation  — 
Serious  Car  Shortage 
New  York,  Sept.  19. — Transportation  problems  con- 
tinue to  be  very  serious.  The  car  shortage  is  pro- 
nounced and  deliveries,  particularly  from  the  South. 
are  extremely  slow.  In  some  cases,  the  delivery  of 
pig  iron  has  been  delayed  fully  a  month. 

Pig  Iron. — The  week  has  been  one  of  rather  numer- 
ous transactions  in  domestic  irons,  but  the  volume  of 
business  has  not  been  large.  The  largest  purchase  was 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  which  took  1500 
tons  of  foundry  grades  and  500  tons  of  charcoal  for 
immediate  delivery  and  is  now  in  the  market  for  700 
tons  of  charcoal.  A  stove  manufacturer  at  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  bought  two  500-ton  lots  of  foreign  iron.  In- 
quiries include  one  for  300  tons  of  No.  1  iron  for  last 
quarter  delivery  from  a  New  England  melter;  150  tons 
for  the  General  Electric  Co.;  200  tons  for  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  500  tons  for  a  range  manu- 
facturer. Makers  of  Scotch  iron  are  not  able  to  sell  for 
delivery  earlier  than  November,  but  there  is  still  some 
of  this  iron  in  the  hands  of  brokers  in  this  country. 
The  price  ranges  from  $30  to  $32.  On  French,  Belgian 
and  other  continental  iron  averaging  from  2.50  to  3 
per  cent  silicon  prices  range  from  $26.50  to  $28  c.i.f. 
New  York.  On  domestic  irons,  some  sales  are  being 
made  on  a  basis  of  $32  for  No.  2  plain  and  others  on  a 
basis  of  $33. 

We  quote  delivered  in   the  New  York  (li?triot  as  follows, 

havine   added    to    furnace    prices    $2.27    freight    from    eastern 

Penn.sylvania.   $4.91    from    Buffalo   and    $.").44    from   Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.  2.7.5  to  3.2.5 ..  $36.27  to  $37.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   35.27  to    36.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    34.27  to    35.27 

Buffalo,  sil,  1,75  to  2,25 37.91  to    38.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil,  1,75  to  2,25 No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  not  so 
active  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  months  but 
moderate  sales  have  been  made.  At  least  2500  to  3000 
tons  of  British  alloy  have  been  sold,  part  for  October 
and  part  for  November  shipment.  Quotations  are  un- 
changed at  $67..50,  seaboard.  There  is  also  a  moderate 
inquiry.  There  have  also  been  sales  of  moderate  quan- 
tities of  spiegelei.sen,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  at  $38 
to  $39,  seaboard  or  furnace,  for  early  delivery.  Quota- 
tions for  manganese  ore  are  unchanged  but  nominal. 
A  statement  is  made  that  British  blast  furnaces  are 
running  at  full  capacity  on  ferromanganese  and  that  a 
scarcity  of  ore  is  feared  due  partly  to  the  trouble  in 
the  near  East.  Practically  all  sellers  of  both  domestic 
and  imported  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  are  on  a  $65,  de- 
livered, basis.  Moderate  sales  have  been  made  at  this 
level  and  specifications  on  contract  are  very  good.  Im- 
ported 14  to  16  per  cent  electric  ferrosilicon  is  quoted 
at  $42,  delivered.  The  market  for  ferrochromium  is 
moderately  active  with  the  quotation  for  the  4  to  6  per 
cent  carbon  variety  at  12c.  per  lb.,  delivered. 

Kerromansanesc,  domestic,  siaboard,  per  tun,  ,  $67,50 
F"erromaiiKane.se.   British,  s.'aboard.  per  ton.,.J67.50 

Spleselelsen.  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace $3S.OO 

Splegelelsen,  20  per  cent,  furnace. .,  ,$3S, 00  to  $39,00 
Ferrosilicon,   50   per  cent,   delivered,  per  grn.'is 

ton,   carloads   $57.50  to  $65.00 

Ferrosilicon,    10   to  15   per  cent,   delivered,   per 

sross  ton $38,00  to  $40,00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal.  .40c.  to  50c, 
Ferrochromium,   4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,   60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr,,  delivered,  .  .12c.  to  14c, 
Fcrrovanadium,  per  lb,  of  contained  vanadium. 
„               ,                                                              $3.50  to  $4.00 
Ferrocarbontltanlum,  15  to  IS  per  cent.  In  car- 
loads, per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 
iranganese    ore,    foreign,    per    unit,    seaboard, 
„          .                                                             28,50c,  to  29,50c, 
Tungsten   ore,    per   unit,   In    60    per   cent   con- 
centrates,   nominal    $3  50  up 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  Cr-Os,  crude    per 

ton     .\tlantlc   seaboard %18.6o  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb,  of  MoSl.,   New  York 45c.  to  60c, 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  season  of  intense  activity  in 
purchasing  of  pipe  is  dravring  to  a  close  and  few  munici- 


pal tenders  are  now  noted.  Makers  are  operating  full 
time  and  find  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  much  less 
acute.  Deliveries  are  still  extended  and  prices  are 
strong.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in 
carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4- in. 
and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class 
A  and  gas  pipe. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  stiffening  price  situa- 
tion of  the  last  few  weeks  seems  to  be  resulting  in  a 
large  amount  of  orders  against  contracts.  Buying  for 
fresh  enterprises  is  relatively  dull  as  it  was  a  week 
ago.  The  conspicuous  development  is  negotiation  by- 
railroads  for  rail  needs  of  the  first  half  of  1923,  to 
secure  the  $40  per  ton  price  before  the  advance  to 
$43  becomes  effective  on  Oct.  1.  Among  rail  inquiries 
are  200,000  tons  for  the  New  York  Central  (125,000  at 
the  outset.  25,000  tons  on  a  March  1  option  and  50,000 
tons  on  a  June  1)  option,  25,000  tons  for  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  8000  tons  for  the  Long  Island.  Price 
ranges  on  plates,  bars  and  shapes  are  narrowing.  The 
leading  interests  appear  to  be  quoting  1.90c.  and  2c. 
on  the  heavy  tonnage  products  and  probably  only  one 
independent  company  remains  a.sking  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  plates.  Prices  generally  range  between  2c.  and 
2.25c.  with  large  lots  of  bars  obtainable  for  relatively 
early  delivery  at  2c.  to  2.10c.;  beams  at  2c.  to  2.15c.  and 
plates  2.15c.  to  2.25c.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  cost 
of  the  strike  to  the  railroads  may  reduce  the  volume  of 
their  purchases  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
that  the  present  lull  in  new  inquiries  results  from  a 
feeling  that  we  are  entering  an  area  of  inflation  which 
is  calculated  to  stop  new  enterprises.  These  two  views 
are  calculated  to  have  opposite  effects  on  the  price  sit- 
uation and  the  present  indications  point  to  a  more  or 
less  stationary  level  of  prices  forced  by  the  definitely 
increased  costs  of  steel  manufacture. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows: For  indefinite  delivery,  soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes 
and  steel  plates,  2.24c,  to  2.34c. ;  for  delivery  in  a  number  of 
weeks,  soft  steel  bars  and  plain  structural  material.  2,34c.  to 
2.59c,  :  steel  plate.s,  2,49c,  to  2,59c. ;  bar  iron,   2.59c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Although  prices  are  un- 
changed, warehouses  in  this  district  are  again  looking 
forward  to  a  slight  advance  in  quotations  on  bars, 
structural  material  and  plates.  The  present  warehouse 
quotations  are  based  upon  the  Steel  Corporation  sched- 
ule, but  the  higher  prices  charged  by  the  independent 
mills  are  believed  to  warrant  a  further  advance.  Sheet 
prices  are  said  to  be  firm,  but  quotations  cover  a  wide 
range,  from  4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.,  base  on  black 
and  galvanize<l,  the  quotation  of  some  warehouses  on 
large  lots  from  stock,  to  4.90c.  and  5.90c.  per  lb.,  base, 
the  schedule  being  maintained  by  the  leading  independ- 
ent and  other  iron  and  steel  warehouses  here.  Selling 
of  blue  annealed  sheets  on  a  3.93c.  per  lb.  basis  is  re- 
ported. On  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe,  warehouses, 
following  an  advance  by  the  makers,  have  increased 
prices  about  $12  per  ton  and  report  business  good. 
There  is  no  change  in  brass  and  copper  warehouse  quo- 
tations.    We  quote  prices  on  page  778. 

High  Speed  Steel. — While  the  market  is  quiet,  prices 
continue  firm  at  about  75c.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent  tung- 
sten, the  quotation  of  most  producers,  with  special 
brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Coke. — ^The  coke  market  is  firmer  than  It  was  a  few 
days  ago.  The  quotations  are  slightly  higher,  furnace 
coko  being  quoted  at  $11  to  $12,  Connellsville  ovens 
and  foundry  at  $14  to  $14.50,  while  by-product  is  still 
quoted  at  $14  seaboard. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  to  move  up- 
ward, heavy  melting  steel  being  quotable  at  $13  to 
$13.50  per  ton  this  week  compared  with  a  price  of  $11.50 
to  $12  per  ton  last  week.  Dealers,  as  a  rule,  state 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  weakening  in  the  price 
situation.  Railroad  steel  is  stronger  this  week  at  $13.75 
to  $14.25  per  ton  and  specification  pipe  is  quoted  at 
$11.75  to  $12.25  per  ton.  Buying  by  mills  is  general 
and  tonnages  are  fairly  large.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  and  the  .Man  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are  both  pay- 
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inc;  $17  per  ton  for  heavy  melting  steel  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  Midland  plant  of  the  PittsburRh  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  is  in  the  market  for  a  heavy  tonnafce. 

BuyiiiK  prices  por  ^oss  ton.  New  York,  follow  : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $13.00  to  $13.. 'iO 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  13.75  to    14.25 

Rerolling    rails    13.75  to    14.25 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    28,00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    18.00 

Iron    car    axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Wrought  iron  track 12.75  to    13.25 

Forge  fire    10.00  to    10.50 

No.   1   vard  wrought,   long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 11.50  to    12.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    10.75  to    11.25 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings ^.    10.75  to    11.25 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1  in.   diam.,  not 

under  2  ft.  long) 11.75  to    12.25 

Stove  plate  12.00  to    12.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 12.00  to    12.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 13.50  to    14.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.50  to  $20.00 

No.   1  heavy   cast    (columns,   building 

materials,   etc.),  cupola  size 17.00  to    17.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size....   14.50  to    15.00 
No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    13.00  to    13.50 


Boston 


Largest  Number  of  Orders  for  Foreign  Iron 
Noted  This  Year  Are  Placed 

Boston,  Sept.  19. — The  past  week  witnessed  a 
larger  number  of  individual  orders  placed  in  this 
territory  for  foreign  iron  than  in  any  previous  similar 
period  this  year.  A  few  500-ton  lots  were  purchased, 
but  nothing  larger.  From  that  amount,  tonnages,  ran 
down  to  carlots,  aggregate  bookings  being  estimated 
at  4000  to  5000  tons,  largely  fourth  quarter  delivery. 
No  sales  for  first  quarter,  1923,  delivery  are  reported. 
Scotch  iron  continues  the  most,  Continental  the  next 
and  English  the  least  active.  No.  3  Scotch  sold  at  $30 
to  $31  c.i.f.  dock  Philadelphia  and  $.?2  dock  here,  Bel- 
gian high  phosphorus  at  $26  and  phosphorus  and 
manganese  0.60  to  0.80  at  $26.50  c.ijf.  dock,  while 
French  fetched  slightly  better  prices.  English  iron  sold 
at  $27  to  $29  on  cars,  dock.  About  2000  tons  of 
domestic  iron,  Alabama  at  $28  furnace  base  and  Vir- 
ginia at  $32  furnace  base,  and  200  tons  of  malleable,  the 
market  for  which  is  $34  furnace,  are  included  in  the 
week's  transactions.  Sellers  of  foreign  iron  report 
greater  difficulty  in  securing  cars  in  which  to  make  local 
shipments.  Most  cars  available  are  in  poor  order  and 
are  loaded  far  below  capacity.  Instances  are  cited 
where  as  little  as  eight  tons  have  been  loaded. 

"We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
ported sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
$4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama ; 

East.  Penn..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $36.15  to  $38.15 

East.  Penn..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 35.65  to    37.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 39.41  to    41.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 38.91  to    40.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to   2.75 38.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.60 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Warehouse  Business. — Recently  advanced  prices  on 
iron  and  steel  are  firmly  maintained,  with  the  move- 
ment out  of  warehouses  on  the  increase.  Local  stocks 
of  small  sizes  of  bars,  flats,  concrete  bars,  etc.,  con- 
tinue broken,  shipments  from  the  mills  still  being  back- 
ward. Substitution  of  iron  for  steel  bars  is  noted  in 
certain  sizes.  The  higher  prices  for  bolts  and  nuts, 
put  into  effect  recently,  has  stimulated  rather  than 
hurt  business.  Small  rivets  have  again  advanced,  now 
being  quoted  at  50  per  cent  discount,  as  against  50  and 
10  per  cent,  heretofore.  Wood  screws  are  approxi- 
mately 2%  points  higher. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars,  $3.25  per  100  lb.  base; 
flats.  $3.85  :  concrete  bars.  $3.25  ;  structural  steel,  $3.25  to 
$3.50  :  tire  steel.  $4.50  to  $4.85  :  open-hearth  spring  steel,  $5 
to  $6.50:  crucible  spring  steel,  $12;  steel  bands.  $4.25:  hoop 
steel,  $4.75:  cold  rolled  steel.  $4  to  $4.50:  refined  iron,  $3.25: 
best  refined  iron,  $4.50  :  Wayne  iron,  $5.50  :  Norway  iron, 
$6  to  $6.50;  plates.  $3.35  to  $3.55;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets.  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28  black  sheets,  $5.40; 
No.   28  galvanized  sheets.  $6.40. 


Finished  Material. — Slightly  more  activity  is  noted 
in  construction,  but  individual  tonnages  of  structural 
steel  required  in  most  cases  are  small.  The  Edison 
Co.'s  requirements  for  its  South  Boston  plant  addition, 
approximately  950  tons,  is  expected  to  be  placed  this 
week.  Bids  have  been  asked  on  235  tons  for  a  Lowell, 
Mass.,  bridge  by  Fay,  Spofford  &  Thomdike,  Boston 
engineers.  Mills  report  a  better  demand  for  plain  ma- 
terial from  shipyards  and  structural  steel  concerns. 
Warehouse  supplies  apparently  are  in  good  condition. 
The  demand  for  plates  is  active  in  point  of  number  of 
orders  received,  but  aggregate  tonnages  are  small. 
The  plate  market  here  is  2Vic.  to  2%c.,  Pittsburgh.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  placed  an  order  for  15  trackless 
trolley  cars,  costing  $12,000  each,  with  the  Osgood- 
Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Coke.— Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  making  freer  shipments 
of  by-product  foundry  coke  on  contract,  notwithstand- 
ing increased  demands  upon  them  due  to  a  larger  aggre- 
gate melt  in  this  territory.  New  England  foundries 
therefore  show  less  interest  in  foreign  and  in  Alabama 
fuel,  but  firms  handling  these  cokes  have  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  stocks  in  transit  and  due  to  arrive,  to 
public  utilities,  coal  dealers,  etc.  Although  New  Eng- 
land coke  producers  are  making  a  better  showing  on 
contracts,  they  remain  practically  out  of  the  market  for 
spot  business.  Connellsville  foundry  coke  sold  in  car- 
lots  the  past  week,  first  at  $14.50  ovens,  and  sub- 
sequently at  $12.50,  the  latter  price  representing  slightly 
better  than  $18  delivered,  contrasted  viath  $16.50  de- 
livered for  New  England  by-product  fuel. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  more  active  than  noted 
in  some  time,  possibly  two  years  or  so.  Greater  activ- 
ity would  exist,  were  the  car  supply  better,  dealers 
being  forced  to  exercise  more  or  less  caution  in  mak- 
ing purchases  because  railroads  cannot  guarantee  cars. 
The  better  demand,  coupled  with  a  limited  supply  of 
certain  materials,  caused  an  appreciable  strengthen- 
ing in  values  the  past  few  days,  the  market  bordering 
on  a  runaway  affair.  For  shipment  to  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  $14  shipping  point  is  the  common  offer  for 
heavy  melting  steel,  whereas  early  in  the  week  $11 
was  paid  for  shipment  to  eastern  Pennsylvania.  As 
high  as  $14  shipping  point  is  offered  for  No.  1  yard 
wrought  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  delivery.  The  last 
actual  business  put  through  was  at  $13.50.  No.  1  rail- 
road wrought  easily  commands  $15  to  $15.50  shipping 
point,  50c.  a  ton  more  than  a  week  ago.  Car  wheels 
and  bundled  skeleton  have  jumped  $1  a  ton,  and  re- 
rolling  rails  and  shafting  are  50c.  dearer.  Dealers  paid 
$9  shipping  point  for  cotton  ties  for  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania consumption.  Prices  on  machine  shop  turnings 
take  a  wider  range  than  heretofore.  If  suitable  for 
rolling  mills,  $11  usually  is  bid,  otherwise  the  market 
is  50c.  a  ton  or  more  Ipss.  The  best  bid  reported  on 
chemical  borings  is  $15.50  shipping  point,  $1.50  higher 
for  the  week.  Actual  sales  of  borings,  steel  turnings 
and  mixed  borings  and  turnings  are  limited,  however, 
due  to  their  scarcity.  One  local  melter  offers  $10  ship- 
ping point  for  steel  turnings,  but  New  England  con- 
sumers of  old  material  in  most  cases  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Inquiry  for  machinery  cast  is  on  the 
increase,  with  prices  easily  $1  higher  and  no  increase  in 
tonnage  coming  out.  A  sale  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  mixed 
machinery  cast,  the  first  reported  in  several  months, 
at  $17.50  delivered  New  England  is  noted. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $21.00  to  $22.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 19.00  to  20.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad  malleable  16.00  to  16.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $13.50  to  $14.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Wrought    pipe    (1    in.    in    diam.,    over 

2   ft.  long) 9.75  to  10.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.75  to  11.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 14.00  to  15.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turnings..      9.75  to  11.00 

Forged  scrap  and   bundled   skeleton..    10.00  to  10.50 

Street   car  axles   and   shafting 18.50  to  19.50 

Street  car  wheels 16.00  to  16.50 

Rerolling    rails    13.00  to  13.50 
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Southern  Iron  Advances  $2 — Conditions  Im- 
prove Very  Slowly 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  19. — While  there  were  a  few 
round  tonnage  lots  disposed  of  during  the  past  week, 
the  market  as  a  whole  was  quiet,  and  little  inquiry  is 
now  before  the  trade.  The  lull  in  buying  is  accounted 
for  by  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  melters  that  with  the 
railroad  strike  on  the  verge  of  being  settled,  iron  will 
move  more  freely,  and  shipments  now  under  contract 
will  come  through.  The  situation  in  the  South,  while 
showing  some  improvement,  still  remains  very  much 
unsettled,  as  some  roads  serving  the  iron  producing  cen- 
ters are  not  parties  to  the  settlement,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  has  not  yet  had  any 
«ffect.  Though  buying  is  light,  prices  remain  very 
firm,  and  Southern  iron  is  at  least  $2  a  ton  higher  at 
:$27,  Birmingham  base,  with  some  furnaces  asking  $28 
to  i.SO.  Some  tonnage  was  booked  early  in  the  week 
.at  $25,  byt  this  price  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  in- 
terest mak'ing  it  is  understood  to  be  holding  for  $27.50. 
In  the  North  $32  is  the  minimum  figure  at  which  iron 
can  be  purchased,  and  in  some  districts  $3fi  has  been 
quoted.  More  important  sales  during  the  week  included 
one  of  5000  tons  of  malleable  to  a  northern  Ohio  interest 
from  a  Lake  furnace,  and  1500  tons  of  foundry  to  a  cen- 
tral Ohio  raelter,  both  sales  being  reported  at  $32.  An 
Indiana  melter  bought  500  tons  of  malleable  from  a 
Chicago  district  furnace  at  $32.  furnace,  and  a  sale  of 
foundry  iron  was  made  to  an  Indiana  stove  manufac- 
turer on  the  same  basis.  Two  sales  of  silvery  iron, 
300  tons  each,  were  made  at  $41.50  for  8  per  cent.  A 
sale  of  basic,  estimated  at  10,000  tons,  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  a  Southern  interest  to  a  Middle 
Western  steel  manufacturer  on  the  basis  of  $27,  Bir- 
mingham. Jisco  furnace  at  Jackson  will  blow  in  on  Sept. 
25  on  silvery,  and  Belfont  furnace  at  Ironton  on  Bes- 
semer during  the  present  week. 

Baser!  on  freight  rates  of  $-1.05  from  Birmingham  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton.  we  ouote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil,  1.75  to  2.25   (base) $31.05 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2  soft)...    31.55 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal),  8  per  cent 43.77 

Southern  (Ihio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (No.  2)  .  .  .    34.27 

Basic   Northern    32.27 

.Malleable     34.27 

Finished  Material. — ^An  increasing  demand  for  fin- 
ished materials  is  evident,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage 
booked  last  week  was  fully  up  to  the  average  set  before 
the  rail  and  coal  strilces  slowed  up  general  business 
conditions.  While  the  orders  generally  were  from  car- 
load lots  to  200  tons,  several  of  500  tons  are  reported, 
and  one  for  1000  tons  of  plates  was  placed  by  a  safe 
manufacturer.  Several  500-ton  shape  inquiries  are 
current,  and  a  ear  manufacturer  is  in  the  market  for 
1500  tons  of  plates  for  car  repair  work.  A  spring 
manufactuer  is  also  inquiring  for  500  tons  of  spring 
steel  for  fourth  quarter.  The  demand  for  sheets  is 
being  steadily  maintained,  and  independent  mills  con- 
tinue to  quote  for  October  delivery  only.  Prices  on 
sheets  continue  to  range  from  2.50c.  to  2.75c.  for  blue 
annealed,  3.35c.  to  3.75c.  for  black,  and  4.35c.  to  4.75c. 
for  galvanized.  On  automobile  body  sheets,  the  range 
to-day  is  4.75c.  to  5c.  It  is  expected  that  tin  plate 
prices  will  be  advanced  shortly  to  approximately  $5 
per  base  box.  The  demand  is  expected  to  be  heavy, 
particularly  from  the  Northwest,  where  a  great  part  of 
the  fruit  crop  was  left  on  the  gi-ound  this  year  owing 
to  failure  on  the  part  of  container  manufacturers  to 
supply  sufficient  cans  to  take  care  of  it.  On  bars  and 
plates,  2.25c.  is  easily  done,  as  most  of  the  orders 
placed  this  week  were  at  this  figure.  Bars,  however, 
were  available  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  at  2.15c. 
for  rather  indefinite  delivery.  Plate  prices  are  very 
firm  at  2.25c.  Shapes,  however,  continue  to  lag  for 
some  unexplainable  reason,  and  2c.  can  still  be  done 
from  several  independent  mills.  Wire  prices  generally 
are  up  approximately  $3  per  ton,  and  we  note  a  sale  of 
100  tons  of  plain  wire  at  $2.50  per  100  lb.  Nails  are 
firm  at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  per  keg,  base,  and  while  most  of 
the  jobbers  arc  covered  by  contracts  at  the  lower  figure, 
sales  are  now  being  made  at  the  higher  price.    There 


is  a  fair  demand  for  track  fastenings,  particularly  small 
spikes,  but  light  rails  are  inactive.  The  demand  for 
pipe  is  steady.  A  number  of  fair-sized  awards  were 
made  in  the  structural  field,  but  new  inquiries  are  few. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  continue  to 
report  a  good  volume  of  business.  Inability  of  mills  to 
secure  cars  in  which  to  make  shipments  is  proving  a 
boon  to  the  warehouse  trade,  and  stocks,  as  a  result, 
are  moving  very  fast.  The  number  of  inquiries  from 
outside  the  Cincinnati  district  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  bids  fair  to  continue.  There  have  been  no  further 
price  changes,  and  jobbers  do  not  expect  further ' 
advances.  . 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars.  2.95c.  base: 
reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base  :  hoops,  4.05c.  base  :  bands.  3.8.5c. 
base ;  shapes  and  plates,  3.05c.  base :  cold-rolled  rounds. 
3.75c.  base:  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c. 
base ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets. 
4.70c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c. ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  $2.85  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails,  $3.05  per  keg, 
base. 

Tool  .Steel. — A  slight  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  tool  steel  is  noted,  but  orders  are  largely  of  the 
hand  to  mouth  variety.  However,  with  the  railroad 
strike  settled  and  prospects  of  increasing  activity 
among  local  manufacturing  plants,  a  better  demand 
for  tool  steel  is  expected.  Prices  are  unchanged,  high 
speed  steel  being  generally  quoted  at  70c.  per  lb.,  base. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  the  coke  market, 
though  prices  are  holding  very  firm.  Inquiry  is  light. 
Most  producers  have  a  comfortable  order  book.  Pro- 
duction is  not  increasing  to  any  extent  in  New  River  or 
Wise  County,  as  difficulty  is  still  being  experienced  in 
moving  coal.     Prices  are  unchanged  from  last  week. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  was  very  active 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  prices  moved  up 
sharply  on  some  grades,  but  offerings  by  the  smaller 
dealers  had  the  effect  of  softening  the  market,  and  as  a 
result  prices  lost  most  of  their  gain.  There  is  still 
a  good  demand  for  cast  grades,  and  steel  plants  out- 
side the  district  are  inquiring  for  blast  furnace  and 
rolling  mill  grades.  Many  plants  that  have  been  em- 
bargoed are  now  open,  and  scrap  is  moving  in  fair 
volume.  Offerings  by  producers  are  light.  Prices  are 
not  quotably  changed. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati : 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets   $9. 50  to  $10.00 

Iron   rails    15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 26.50  to    27.00 

Rails    for   rolling 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 14.00  to    14.50 

Car  wheels   17.00  to    17.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Cast   borings    10.50  to  11.00 

Steel   turnings    9.50  to  10.00 

Railroad  cast 1«.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    machinerv 19.50  to  20.00 

Burnt  scrap   10.50  to  11.00 

Iron   axles    19.50  to  20.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)....  12.50  to  13.00 

Pipes  and  flues 7..tO  to  8.00 


Buffalo 

Blast  Furnace  Operations  Increased  by  Two 
Stacks — Sales  Light 

Buffalo,  Sept.  19. — Furnace  operation  in  this  dis- 
trict is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  stacks  this 
week.  The  Donner  Steel  Co.  is  placing  one  stack  in 
blast  to  run  on  basic  iron  and  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co., 
operating  the  Buffalo  Union  plant,  is  placing  a  foundry 
iron  furnace  in  operation.  This  operation  is  not  due  to 
any  increased  demand,  but  the  fuel  situation  is  more 
encouraging  and  contracts  now  on  the  books  call  for 
this  addition  to  active  stacks.  Sales  and  inquiry  are 
extremely  light.  The  only  furnace  having  merchant 
iron  for  sale  has  sold  tonnages  of  No.  2  plain  at  $33 
and  ranging  from  that  figure  to  $35.  Sales  are  scat- 
tered and  none  of  the  large  consumers  is  in  the  mar- 
ket. There  is  not  enough  activity  at  present  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  present  schedule  of  prices.  One  in- 
teiest  which  has  occasional  lots  of  high  silicon  iron  for 
its  regular  trade  has  sold  carload  lots  of  silicon  3.25  to 
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S.To  at  $38  and  silicon  3.75  to  4.25  at  $39,  but  these 
transactions  were  for  immediate  coverage  of  urgent 
needs.  The  American  Locomotive  Co.  inquiry  for  1400 
tons  has  not  been  filled  in  the  Buffalo  district  up  to 
date. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  cross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows,  the  higher 
prices  being  for  earlv  shioment : 

No.  1   foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $35.00  to  $36.00 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 34.00  to    35.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 34.00  to    34.50 

Basic   34.00 

Malleable    36.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36.28 

Warehouse. — Heavy  bars  are  in  especial  demand  at 
warehouses  and  all  products  generally  are  moving 
briskly.  The  unusual  call  for  bars  of  large  sizes  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  mills  are  not  rolling  these  sizes.  Cer- 
tain sizes  in  mills  are  difficult  to  buy. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Several  sellers  are  able  to 
take  bar  business  on  a  wider  plane  than  has  existed  in 
this  vicinity  since  last  spring,  but  the  situation  is  far 
from  normal.  Deinand  is  unabated  for  practically  all 
products  and  sheet  business  is  especially  brisk.  The 
leadinfr  local  sheet  maker  is  quoting  3.50c.  base  for 
No.  28-gage  blacks  and  all  quotations  are  for  delivery 
at  convenience  of  the  mill.  A  local  bar  maker  quoting 
a  minimum  price  of  2.15c.  is  booking  considerable  busi- 
ness— as  much  as  it  can  turn  out.  The  maximum  quota- 
tion by  this  maker  is  2.25c.  Some  attractive  300  and 
400-ton  loads  have  been  booked. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows:  Structural 
.shapes.  3.10c.;  plates,  2.90c.:  soft  steel  bars,  3c.:  hoops,  4c.; 
hands.  3.S0C. :  blue  annealed  sheets.  No.  10  eag-e.  3.90c.; 
sralvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  28  gagre,  5.Saa  ;  black  sheets, 
Xo.   2S.  4.S5c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  sjiatting,   3.95c. 

Old  Material. — Heavy  melting  steel  and  other  prod- 
ucts have  been  advanced  in  price  brought  about  by  a 
very  active  demand  by  all  the  mills.  Dealers,  however, 
are  reluctant  to  sell,  believing  that  heavy  melting  steel 
■will  go  higher,  some  estimating  that  it  will  touch  the 
$25  mark  before  long.  Higher  prices  prevail  outside 
the  district.  Government  restriction  on  the  use  of  coal 
cars  is  seriously  interfering  with  the  movement  of 
scrap.  There  is  a  pronounced  shortage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cast  iron  borings  and  machine  shop  turnings. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows' 

He.avy   melting  steel $18.00  to  $18.50 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 20.00  to  21.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 18.00  to  19.00 

Car  wheels   21.00  to  22.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 13.50  to  14.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to  16.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 16.50  to  17.50 

Grate  bars    15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    busheling 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate   16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad  malleable 19.50  to  20.00 


Birmingham 

Very  High  Prices  Obtained  for  Limited  Ton- 
nages of  Pig  Iron 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  19.— Sales  in  the  Birming- 
ham pig  iron  market  last  week  included  1000  tons  for 
a  pipe  maker  at  .'S27  and  numerous  lots  of  200,  300,  400 
tons  at  $27.50  and  $28.  As  high  as  $29.50  base  was 
gotten  on  a  special  grade  of  iron.  Total  sales  approxi- 
mated 4000  tons  in  addition  to  what  may  have  been 
made  of  Alabama  iron  stored  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
largest  foundry  maker  withdrew  from  the  market  at 
beginning  of  the  week  and  that  left  all  selling  foundry 
makers  quoting  and  selling  at  not  under  $27.50.  It  is 
claimed  that  reports  of  $25  Birmingham  iron  sales 
made  last  week  were  based  on  business  done  the  week 
before  and  not  during  the  current  week  in  which  re- 
ported. The  car  situation  is  still  very  bad  and  deliv- 
eries are  slow  and  uncertaih.  The  inquiry  during  the 
week  was  not  especially  active  and  large  pipe  makers 
have  been  especially  quiet.  Only  one  maker  has  much 
unbooked  tonnage  for  this  year.  The  Tennessee  com- 
pany will  blow  in  its  No.  1  furnace  at  Ensley  this  week. 
It  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  and  its  stated  capacity 
is  550   tons,  but  it  will  probably  average  much   more 


than  that,  one  small  stack  at  Ensley  having  attained  a 
production  of  600  tons  a  day.  The  company  having- 
consumed  all  the  basic  iron  on  hand  last  month  as  well 
as  the  make  of  six  furnaces,  will  probably  blow  in  No.  1 
on  basic.  The  Central  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  has  advanced 
wages  of  furnace,  mine  and  pipe  shop  workers  20  per 
cent  effective  Sept.  1  in  line  with  advances  made  by 
other  operators.  The  Southern  melt  has  been  curtailed 
to  an  extent  by  difficulty  in  securing  pig  iron  on  account 
of  the  car  shortage,  but,  so  far  as  this  allows,  iron-u.*ing 
plants  are  very  close  to  a  100  per  cent  turn. 

New  Freight  Rates 

The  lower  rates  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Iowa 
points  on  Sheffield  and  Florence  iron  of  the  Sloss-Shef- 
field  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  published  by  the  Arrow  Transpor- 
tation Co.  and  the  Burlington  system  were  allowed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  went  in  ef- 
fect Sept.  15.  They  are:  To  St.  Louis,  $3.28  vs.  former 
rate  of  $3.85;  to  Chicago,  $4.18  vs.  former  rate  of  $4.99. 
It  is  expected  that  other  roads  will  come  to  the  position 
of  the  Burlington.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
will  load  2000  tons  of  northern  Alabama  iron  for  deliv- 
ery by  this  route  during  the  week. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon   1.75   to   2.25 $27.00  to  $2S.0(> 

Basic    27.00  to    28.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  pipe  markets  have  been 
quieter.  Sanitary  pipe  jobbers  are  holding  off  pending 
reception  of  some  of  their  numerous  consignments  some- 
where in  transit.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  took  800  tons  for  Detroit  and  smaller  ton- 
nages for  Southern  municipalities.  Its  production  at 
Anniston  and  Chattanooga  has  been  curtailed  through 
irregular  shipments  of  iron.  The  De  Lavaud  pipe  has 
not  yet  figured  in  contracts  entered  into.  The  pressure 
base  is  $40  and  sanitary  base  $60  to  $65. 

Finishing  Mills. — The  South  has  a  new  car  building 
plant,  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  having  completed 
its  car  making  adjunct  to  its  structural  steel  works  in 
Birmingham  and  secured  these  initial  contracts:  Re- 
building 500  composite  cars  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
rebuilding  500  steel  hopper  cars  for  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railroad  and  building  100  steel  flat  cars  for  the 
latter.  The  Tennessee  company's  double  turn  schedule 
in  finishing  mills  is  continued  and  independent  steel 
plants  are  on  full  turn  in  finishing  departments.  The 
Tennessee  company  shipped  3000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  500  tons  of  pi-g  iron  and  3000  tons  of  steel  rails 
and  track  accessories  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai 
and  Chemulpo  out  of  Mobile  last  week. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  been  very  ex- 
cited on  nervous  jumps  up  and  down,  mostly  up,  but 
does  not  know  just  how  to  mark  up.  Yard  men  are  slow 
in  closing  large  contra&ts  on  expectancy  of  hardening 
of  new  base  prices. 

W^e  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows  : 

Steel    rails    $17.00  to  $19.00 

No.    1    steel 16.00  to    IS. 00 

Xo.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car    wheels     18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings   8.00  to      9.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Scrap  Advances  at  Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  19. — Advances  have  been  recorded  on 
practically  all  grades  of  scrap  with  automobile  cast 
leading  the  list.  This  material  is  much  in  demand 
and  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  $25.00  per  net 
ton.  Hydraulic  compressed  registered  an  advance  of 
$1.50  per  ton  and  No.  1  machinery  cast  advanced  $2.00 
per  ton.  The  following  prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis 
f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove  plate,  auto- 
mobile and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which  are  quoted  on 
a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy    melting   steel $15.50  to  $16.00 

Shoveling   steel    14.75  to  15.75 

No.  1   machinery  cast 17.50  to  18.50 

Cast  borings    12.00  to  13.00 

Automobile    cast    scrap 24.00  to  25  00 

Stove    plate    14.50  to  16.00 

Hydraulic   compressed    14.50to  15  50 
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Inquiries  for  13,500  Tons  of  Basic— Southern 
Prices  Higher 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  19.— The  pig  iron  market  is  par- 
ticularly strong,  with  more  orders  placed  than  during 
the  preceding  week.  A  number  of  melters  are  seeking 
iron  for  immediate  shipment,  and  more  interest  is  being 
shown  in  prompt-shipment  iron  than  in  future  ship- 
ments. The  market  is  unchanged  on  Northern  iron  at 
$32  f.o.b.,  Chicago,  while  the  market  on  Southern  iron 
has  advanced  to  $27  to  $28,  f.o.b.,  Birmingham.  A  ship- 
ment of  1200  tons  of  Southern  iron  made  at  Sheffield 
was  moved  by  water  to  Metropolis,  111.,  thence  by  rail 
to  St.  Louis  during  the  week,  and  an  additional  sale 
by  the  same  maker  for  St.  Louis  shipment  totaled 
several  hundred  tons  during  the  week.  A  few  cars 
moved  by  all-rail  from  Birmingham  via  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad.  The  principal  transaction  of 
the  week  of  the  Granite  City  maker  was  the  sale  of 
1,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  an  East  Side  melter  and 
various  lots  ranging  from  100  to  200  tons  and  totalling 
about  800  tons  of  low  silicon  iron,  which  were  taken 
in  the  absence  of  standard  grades  which  were  not  avail- 
able. A  number  of  melters  are  negotiating  for  addi- 
tional tonnages  without  sending  out  inquiries.  The 
principal  inquiry  before  the  market  is  for  10,000  tons 
of  basic  for  melt  at  a  point  outside  of  the  territory 
usually  covered  by  the  St.  Louis  maker,  and  3500  tons 
of  basic  to  another  point  outside  the  territory.  Many 
melters  are  seeking  high  silicon  iron,  which  is  not  avail- 
able from  the  Granite  City  maker. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows, havinp  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16  freight  from 
('hicago  and  $.'..17  from  Birmingham  and  SI  cents  average 
.-^witcliing  cliarse  from  Granite  City  : 

Nortliern  foundry,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25...  $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  32.16 

Basic    32.16 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $32.17  to    33.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Reports  from  steel  mills 
tell  of  improvement  in  production  conditions,  and  con- 
cerns that  have  been  out  of  the  market  are  now  looking 
for  "desirable"  business.  But  orders  are  not  so  plenti- 
ful. Steel  ordered  now  can  hardly  be  delivered  until 
November  or  December,  and  jobbers,  especially,  are  not 
inclined  to  buy  for  such  deliveries.  The  principal  rail- 
road item  is  the  inquiry  of  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad  for  10,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails  for  delivery  next 
August,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  having  diffi- 
culty in  placing  the  business  at  present  prices  for  de- 
livery so  far  off.  The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
bought  500  tons  of  plates  at  better  than  $2.25,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  bought  1,000 
kegs  of  track  spikes  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  900  kegs. 
It  is  expected  that  bids  will  be  asked  this  week  on  the 
new  building  of  the  Broderick  &  Bascomb  Rope  Co., 
involving  a  considerable  tonnage  of  re-inforcing  bars. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel  bars, 
2.90c.  per  lb. ;  Iron  bars,  2.90c. :  structural  shapes,  3c. ; 
tank  plates.  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c. ;  No. 
28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn 
rounds,  shafiins  and  screw  stock.  3.90c. ;  structural  rivets, 
3.60c.  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets.  3.70c.:  tank  rivets,  A  in.  and 
smaller.  60  per  cent  oft  list;  machine  bolts,  large.  50  and  10 
per  cent;  smaller,  50-10  and  10  per  cent;  carriage  bolts,  large, 
55-5  per  cent;  small.  60  and  10  per  cent;  lag  screws  60  per 
cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $3.50  ;  and 
tapped,  $3.25  oft  list. 

C«ke. — The  demand  for  coke  is  steadily  increasing, 
with  the  call  for  domestic  coke  overwhelming:  The 
Granite  City  by-product  foundry  coke  is  quoted  at 
$14.00  at  the  furnace,  but  the  company  has  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Coal  is  moving  very  poorly  into  this 
market. 

Old  Material.— The  market  for  old  material  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  during  the  week,  which  was  feat- 
ured by  heavy  purchases.  The  Scullin  Steel  Co.,  Na- 
tional Enameling  &  Stamping  Co..  and  the  American 
Steel  Foundries  are  reported  to  have  bought  15,000 
tons  each,  while  the  Helmbacher  Forge  &  Rolling  Mills 
Co.  bought  10,000  tons.  No  old  material  is  coming  in, 
and   users   are   relying   entirely  upon   the   local   yards, 


whose  stocks  are  almost  depleted.     One  of  the  largest 
yards  in  the  district  has  sold  all  of  its  stock  on  hand. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'   yards,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old    iron   rails $20.50  to  $21.00 

Rails  for  rolling 20.75  to  21.25 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.00  to  20.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section 26.00  to  29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 24.50  to  25.00 

No.   1  hea\'y  railroad  melting  steel...    18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1   heavy  shoveling  steel 18.00  to  18.50 

Ordinary   shoveling    steel 18.00  to  18.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  20.00  to  20.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings 12.75  to  13.25 

Steel  angle  bars 18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  26.50 

Steel   car   axles 20.50  to  21.00 

Wrought  iron   bars  and   transoms....    20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1    r.iilroad   wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

No.   2  railroad   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    springs    21.00  to  21.50 

Steel   couplers  and  knuckles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    bu.sheling 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1   railroad  cast 21.50  to  22.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.75  to  20.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


San  Francisco 


Mild  Interest  in  Foreign  Pig  Iron — Effects  of 
Strikes  Seen  in  Finished  Materials 

San  Fr.^ncisco,  Sept.  19. — The  pig  iron  market 
along  the  Coast  continues  rather  quiet.  There  is  a 
moderate  interest  in  foreign  offerings,  which  at  the 
moment  are  abundant,  but  the  volume  of  sales  recently 
has  not  been  large.  It  appears  that  consumers  have 
about  taken  their  requirements  for  the  time  being,  and 
under  present  conditions  do  not  feel  sufficiently  secure 
of  the  trend  to  warrant  liberal  purchasing.  Moreover, 
steamer  space  from  England  is  available  only  in  very 
limited  amount  during  September  and  October.  What 
little  new  business  was  reported,  perhaps  around  500 
tons  for  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  was  trans- 
acted on  a  basis  of  close  to  $29,  ex-ship,  coast  ports. 
It  is  understood  there  are  a  few  offerings  in  the 
market  at  present  for  material  analyzing  1.75  to  2.25 
silicon,  0.05  sulphur,  0.020  to  0.040  phosphorus  and 
0.08  to  0.10  manganese,  at  around  $27,  c.i.f.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Very  high  quotations  from  the  East  and  South 
make  business  in  domestic  pig  iron  impossible.  Even 
by  water,  with  iron  at  about  $20  at  producing  point, 
freight  and  incidental  charges  bring  the  total  much 
higher  than  prices  at  which  foreign  material  is 
offered. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Water  pipe  has  been  advanced 
again  in  this  district,  and  prices  are  now  around  $54 
for  6-in.,  delivered,  and  $58  for  4-in.  Business  con- 
tinues rather  small,  especially  from  private  sources. 
Some  few  prospects  from  municipalities  are  in  sight, 
but  the  tonnage  involved  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
Los  Angeles  awarded  the  contract  for  3000  tons  to  the 
National  Cast  Iron  Co.  Santa  Barbara  is  inquiring 
for  900  tons  of  mixed  sizes.  There  are  no  new  develop- 
ments in  the  soil  pipe  market,  and  mills  are  not  en- 
couraging business,  having  already  more  than  can  be 
conveniently  handled. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Strike  conditions  are 
brought  home  to  buyers  in  this  section  principally 
through  advancing  prices  and  uncertain  deliveries, 
Virtually  every  product  is  reflecting  the  strong  tone 
of  the  market,  but  buyers  are  becoming  more  hesitant 
with  each  price  advance,  for  they  apparently  do  not 
feel  justified  in  making  large  purchases,  belieN-ing  that 
with  an  early  settlement  of  the  deadlocks,  prices  will 
readjust  themselves  quickly.  That  opinion,  however, 
is  gravely  questioned  by  many  of  the  sellers,  who  point 
to  higher  wages  and  the  serious  check  which  both  the 
steel  industry  and  transportation  have  received.  A 
little  business  in  plates  has  been  done  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  2.60c.  to  3c.,  delivered,  according  to  mill  and 
delivery.  An  oil  company  is  inquiring  for  around  200 
tons  for  several  phlange  and  dish  heads,  12  ft.  in 
diameter.     The  Steel  Corporation  was  awarded  about 
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SoO  tons  of  75-lb.  A.S.C.E.  rails,  with  fittings,  to  be  used 
on  the  San  Pedro  harbor  work.  The  rails  are  under- 
stood to  have  gone  at  about  $44  net.  Sheets  have  been 
quiet,  and  not  much  interest  is  reported  in  shapes  at 
prices  as  high  as  2.75c.  Rivets  have  been  advanced  to 
•"ic.  to  3.10c.,  Pittsburgh.  Structural  steel  demand  is 
holding  up  pretty  well  at  the  new  prices.  The  Baker 
Iron  Works  was  awarded  a  contract  involving  700  tons 
in  the  South.  The  bascule  bridge  planned  for  Badger 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  will  require  abcut  2200  tons  of 
material.  Bids  open  Sept.  29.  The  city  of  Sacramento 
is  planning  to  add  to  its  facilities  a  filtration  plant,  with 
a  capacity  of  50,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours,  at  a  cost 
of  appro.xiniately  $800,000. 

Coke. — About  the  same  condition  that  prevails  in 
pig  iron  applies  to  coke.  New  contracts  are  lighter  in 
volume,  only  a  meager  business  of  this  nature  being 
reported.  Spot  material,  however,  is  more  active,  and 
quite  a  trade,  in  5-ton  to  carload  lots,  has  been  done.  _ 
Sjjot  is  quoted  from  about  $26  to  $27,  ex-yard  and  im- 
ports range  from  $17  to  $20,  ex-ship,  according  to 
quality.  Under  prevailing  conditions,  interest  in 
domestic  coke  is  negligible.  The  U.  S.  Navy  is  in  the 
market  for  about  150  tons  of  coke  for  its  Mare  Island 
base,  bids  closing  September  7. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  here  appears  to 
be  in  a  good  position,  although  sales  have  not  been 
particularly  large  during  the  past  week  or  two.  Un- 
settled conditions  in  the  East,  doubtless,  are  tending 
to  give  some  strength  to  the  situation  on  the  Coast,  and 
prices  on  both  cast  and  heavy  melting  material  are  well 
maintained  at  $11  per  gross  ton,  delivered,  for  the  lat- 
ter and  close  to  $24  per  net  ton,  for  cast.  Ship  scrap 
is  coniing  on  the  market  soon. 
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Sales  of  Moderate  Tonnages  of  Pig  Iron — Scrap 
Again  Advances 

Cleveland,  Sept.  19. — Blast  furnace  operations  con- 
tinue to  increase  ndth  the  easing  of  the  fuel  situation. 
The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  started  another 
stack  in  Cleveland,  now  operating  three  out  of  four 
Central  furnaces  and  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co.  wall  blow 
in  its  Dover  and  the  second  Detroit  stack  this  week, 
the  latter  furnace  having  been  out  of  blast  for  a  long 
time.  This  will  make  seven  more  active  furnaces, 
four  of  them  merchant  stacks,  than  were  being  operated 
by  Cleveland  interests  at  the  time  of  the  coal  strike 
settlement.  None  of  the  seven  furnaces  resuming  oper- 
ations will  use  Connellsville  coke.  The  movement  of 
bituminous  coal  has  become  heavy  and  as  a  result  the 
car  shortage  for  other  products  has  become  more  acute. 
This  is  noticeable  particularly  in  the  shipment  of  pig 
iron  against  which  a  number  of  railroads  have  em- 
bargoes. It  is  also  interfering  with  steel  shipments 
from  the  Kttsburgh  district.  The  suspension  of  opera- 
tions by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  so  far  has  not  resulted  in 
the  holding  up  of  shipping  orders  for  pig  iron  by  pro- 
ducers having  Ford  contracts  and  with  but  few  sus- 
pensions of  steel  going  directly  to  the  plants  making 
Ford  parts.  The  Ford  company  has  instructed  its 
parts  manufacturers  to  accumulate  a  backlog  of  finished 
parts,  so  that  car  production  will  not  be  delayed  when 
the  Ford  plant  starts  up. 

Iron  Ore. — The  wage  advance  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  Lake  Superior  mining  district  ranges 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  above  the  old  scales,  as  is  showTi 
by  the  rate  sheets  issued  during  the  past  few  days. 
The  wage  rates  in  the  mines  have  generally  been  higher 
than  in  the  mills,  which  evidently  explains  why  the 
miners  were  not  given  the  20  per  cent  increase  granted 
common  labor  in  the  mills.  Some  of  the  independent 
mining  companies  will  place  corresponding  wage  ad- 
vances in  effect.  Ore  shipments  are  tapering  off  con- 
siderably. One  large  shipper  has  made  a  10  per  cent 
cut  in  maximum  tonnages  of  outside  vessel  capacity  it 
had  contracted  to  take.  One  furnace  that  is  resuming 
operations  has  commenced  to  take  ore  off  the  docks,  but 


most  furnaces  have  large  yard  stocks.  With  curtailed 
blast  furnace  operations  stocks  of  Lake  Superior  iron 
ore  at  furnace  yards  increased  over  5,500,000  tons  in 
August.  The  amount  on  hand  at  furnaces  Sept.  1  was 
29,565,935  tons  as  compared  with  23,830,461  tons  on 
Aug.  1.  The  amount  at  furnace  and  Lake  Erie  docks 
Sept.  1  was  37,630,036  tons  as  compared  with  31,127,303 
tons  on  Aug.  1  and  wdth  35,486,757  tons  on  Sept.  1  last 
year.  The  above  figures  appeared  in  the  monthly  re- 
port of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Association,  which 
also  shows  a  falling  off  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons  in  the 
consumption  of  lake  ore  in  August,  the  amount  con- 
sumed during  that  month  being  2,589,251  tons  as  com- 
pared with  3,582,715  tons  in  July. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports :  Old  range  Bessemer, 
55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95  :  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51%  per 
cent  iron,  $5.20;  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70; 
Mesabi    non-Bessemer.    51  lo    per  cent   iron,   $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  fairly  active  in 
foundry  and  malleable  grades.  Prices  on  these  grades 
are  the  same  as  quoted  last  week  and  while  the  market 
is  very  firm,  there  seems  to  be  a  disinclination  among 
sellers  to  move  prices  to  any  higher  level.  A  Pitts- 
burgh district  sanitary  interest  has  purchased  1500 
tons  of  No.  2X  iron  for  October  shipment  from  a  Cleve- 
land producer  at  $36.50,  Cleveland,  or  at  the  base  price 
of  $36.  The  same  interest  which  is  offering  iron  only 
for  October  shipment  also  took  a  number  of  orders  in 
Cleveland  and  vicinity  at  the  same  price.  The  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  is  expected  to  close  to-day 
on  an  inquiry  for  1200  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  early 
shipment,  1050  tons  for  Cleveland  and  150  tons  for 
Springfield,  Mass.  Another  lake  furnace  interest  re- 
ports sales  of  several  thousari  tons  of  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  during  the  wee-;  for  fourth  quarter  de- 
livery, the  prices  ranging  from  $32  to  $33.50  at  fur- 
naces. The  orders  include  one  1000-ton  lot  of  foundry 
iron  and  another  for  1000  tons  of  malleable  iron,  both 
from  Ohio  melters.  Southern  Ohio  iron  is  still  available 
at  $32.  The  demand  for  high  silicon  foundry  iron  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  foundries  are  not  get- 
ting Alabama  iron  as  needed  because  of  slow  shipments. 
In  some  cases  it  has  taken  over  60  days  for  Southern 
iron  to  reach  its  destination.  The  only  activity  in  basic 
iron  is  the  reported  sale  of  20,000  tons  by  a  Valley 
steel  maker  at  $34.  There  was  considerable  activity 
during  the  week  in  Southern  iron,  one  interest  making 
a  number  of  sales  in  this  territory  in  lots  of  400  tons 
and  under  at  $25,  Birmingham.  Late  in  the  week  the 
price  was  raised  to  $28  and  some  business  was  booked 
at  that  base  price.  For  iron  running  2.25  per  cent  and 
higher  in  silicon,  this  seller  is  quoting  50c.  differential 
or  $28.50. 

Quotations  below  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  for  Northern 
foundry  iron,  not  including  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Other 
quotations  e.xcept  basic  and  low  phosphorus  are  delivered 
Cleveland,  being  based  on  a  $3.02  rate  from  Jackson  and  a 
$6  rate  from  Birmingham : 

Basic,  Valley  furnace,  nominal $34.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sil,  1.75  to  2.25 36.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.    1.75  to  2.25 31.00 

Malleable   36.00 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent 44.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 38.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — No  quotations  are  being  made 

on  semi-finished  steel  in  this  territory,  although  there 
is  considerable  inquiry  for  fourth  quarter  contracts. 
With  an  advance  in  basic  pig  iron,  the  market  on  bil- 
lets, sheet  bars  and  slabs  is  regarded  as  around  $44. 

Finished  Material. — With  increasing  steel  produc- 
tion, buyers  are  showing  less  disposition  to  pay  the 
maximum  prices,  particularly  on  steel  bars  and  struc- 
tural material.  While  mills  that  are  quoting  these  at 
2c.  for  delivery  in  30  to  60  days  are  getting  a  heavy 
volume  of  orders,  others  that  are  asking  2.25c.  are 
booking  very  little  business,  although  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  3c.  is  being  paid  for  steel  bars  in  small  sizes 
for  quick  shipment.  Plates  continue  in  good  demand, 
with  quotations  ranging  from  2c.  to  2.50c.,  most  of  the 
larger  orders  for  early  delivery  going  at  2.25c.  The 
Gulf  Refining  Co.  is  inquiring  for  stills  requiring  600 
tons  of  plates  and  another  new  inquiry  has  appeared 
for  stills  that  will  require  360  tons.  The  $3  a  ton  ad- 
vance on  steel  rails  by  the  Steel  Corporation  has  brought 
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no  announcement  from  the  independent  mills  as  to  their 
attitude  on  rail  prices.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the 
railroads  in  this  territory  will  close  for  their  1923  rail 
requirements  before  Oct.  1,  when  the  advance  goes  into 
effect.  The  leading  interest  has  also  made  a  $3  per  ton 
advance  on  light  rails  to  2.15c.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
has  announced  a  $2  a  ton  advance  on  track  bolts  to 
3.85c.,  and  on  spikes  to  2.85c.  Splice  bars  will  be 
advanced  Oct.  1  to  2.75c.  Sales  of  wire  rods  are  re- 
ported at  $46.  In  the  building  field  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  inquiries  and  some  work  on  which  bids  were  received 
is  being  held  up.  One  large  inquiry  has  appeared,  being 
for  5000  tons  of  structural  material  for  a  plant  for  the 
Toledo  Libby-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Toledo.  With  the 
approach  of  the  winter  the  demand  for  reinforcing  bars 
in  round  lots  has  fallen  off,  but  considerable  business 
continues  to  come  out  in  small  lots.  Hard  steel  rein- 
forcing bars  are  unchanged  at  2c. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.81c. ;  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  2.91c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c. :  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  2.50c, ;  No.  28  black  sheets.  4.2Sc. ;  No.  28  galvanized 
.sheets.  5.25c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.50c.  to  3.61c. ; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.61c. ;  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.60c. ;  flats, 
squares  and  hexagons,  4.10c. 

Sheets. — While  some  independent  mills  are  now  ask- 
ing higher  prices,  others  are  adhering  to  3.50c.  for 
black,  4.50c.  for  galvanized  and  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed 
sheets.  There  is  a  fair  demaiMl  for  sheets  for  prompt 
shipment,  but  the  seasonal  falling  off  in  orders  from  the 
automobile  field  is  noticeable. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  on  contracts  taken 
at  the  old  prices  that  expire  Oct.  1  are  heavy,  and 
manufacturers  are  booking  a  great  deal  of  business  in 
fourth  quarter  contracts.  Prices  are  firm.  Production 
by  some  manufacturers  is  curtailed  by  a  shortage  of 
wire  and  steel  bars.  Rivet  manufacturers  are  getting 
a  good  volume  of  orders,  particularly  from  locomotive 
manufacturers,  and  are  closing  many  contracts  for  the 
fourth  quarter  at  the  recent  advance  in  prices.  The 
market  is  very  firm. 

Coke. — Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  still  held  at  ?13 
with  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  which  is 
light.  We  note  the  sale  of  25  cars  of  Indianapolis  by- 
product coke  to  a  Cleveland  consumer  at  .$16.  No 
activity  is  reported  in  furnace  coke.  Furnaces  in  this 
territory  that  have  resumed  operations  or  will  start  up 
this  week  are  using  by-product  coke. 

Old  Material. — Heavy  melting  steel  scrap  has  further 
advanced  $1  per  ton  and  most  grades  were  marked  up 
from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton  or  more  during  the  week.  With 
the  limited  supply  of  scrap  and  the  scarcity  of  pig  iron 
and  higher  prices,  the  trend  of  the  market  still  seems 
to  be  upward  and  dealers  and  producers  are  holding  for 
a  further  advance.  Valley  dealers  are  offering  $21  for 
heavy  melting  steel  and  a  Youngstown  mill  is  under- 
stood to  have  offered  the  same  price.  Some  dealers  are 
asking  $22  for  this  grade  for  Valley  delivery.  A  Cleve- 
land dealer  bid  $21.60  delivered  Youngstown  to  a  Sharon 
producer  for  heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  but  evidently 
was  outbid.  Local  dealers  have  paid  $19  for  heavy 
melting  steel  scrap  and  $19.50  is  understood  to  have 
been  offered.  Outside  of  heavy  melting  steel,  turnings 
and  borings  are  the  more  active  items.  Sales  of  machine 
shop  turnings  at  $14  and  mixed  borings  and  short  turn- 
ings at  $14.50  are  reported. 

We   quote  per   gross   ton.    f.o.b.    Cleveland,   as   follows- 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.75  to  $19,25 

Stee    rails  under  3  ft 20.00  to  21.00 

Steel   ra  Is,    rerolllng 21.00  to  22.00 

Iron   rails 17  oo  to  17. .50 

Iron  car  a.xles 25.00  to  26.00 

I^ow  phosphorus  melting 19.00  to  20  00 

cast    borings    M.OO  to  14.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 13.75  to  14.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings 14.00  to  14  50 

Compressed    steel    16.00  to  16:50 

Railroad  wrought   17  75  to  IS  50 

Railroad    malleable    [  IsisO  to  1»:00 

L.lght   bundled   sheet   stampings 12.50  to  13  00 

Steel    axle    turnings 15.2.".  to  15.50 

5°-    \    V"«'v, 20.50  to  21.00 

n^„„  ,''"'"'«""g,- 13.50  to  13.75 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 13.00  to  13  50 

Drop  forgo  flashings  under  Irt  in.         .  13  75  to  14''>5 

Railroad    grate    bars IS.BO  to  nioo 

Stove  plate  16,50  to  17.OO 

Pipes  and  flues H  00  to  14.50 
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Railroad  Requirements  Loom  Large  in  a 
Somewhat  Halting  Market 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  19. — In  .some  respects  the  iron 
and  steel  markets  have  come  to  one  of  those  halting 
periods  which  develop  when  buyers  expect  conditions 
and  prices  to  turn  in  their  favor.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  many  that  a  few  weeks  of  largre 
coal  production  would  bring  decided  relief  all  along 
the  line.  That  such  has  not  yet  been  the  case,  except 
to  a  minor  degree,  is  the  cause  of  considerable  per- 
plexity. Sellers  freely  concede  that  prices  are  on  too 
high  a  level  for  large  or  sustained  buying,  but  they 
hesitate  making  reductions  until  costs  also  have  gone 
down.  Coke,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion, was  expected  to  show  quickly  the  effects  of  freer 
coal  supply,  but  prices  of  coke  weakened  last  week 
only  to  advance  $1  a  ton  this  week.  The  firmer  tone 
is  due  not  to  coke  shortage  but  to  shortage  of  cars. 
The  opinion  prevails  that  while  there  may  be  some 
easing  in  prices  of  pig  iron  and  steel  any  marked  tend- 
ency in  that  direction  over  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
at  least,  is  unlikely  because  of  the  effect  which  inade- 
quate car  supply  will  have  upon  production  costs  and 
the  supply  of  material. 

The  more  important  developments  of  the  market 
have  to  do  with  railroad  requirements,  in  which  rails 
now  figure  prominently  since  the  announcement  by  the 
'Steel  Corporation  of  an  advance  to  $43  per  gross  ton. 
effective  Oct.  1.  Independent  rail  producers  have  fol- 
lowed in  this  advance.  Orders  for  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  from  Eastern  roads  are  now  pending. 

Pig  iron  and  steel  are  in  better  supply,  and  while 
there  have  been  no  marked  changes  in  prices,  the  price 
situation  is  slightly  easier  in  that  the  buyer  no  longer 
is  obliged  to  pay  the  top  prices.  In  scrap,  sensational 
price  advances  have  occurred,  amounting  in  a  few- 
instances  to  several  dollars  a  ton  within  the  week. 

Pig  Iron. — With  increased  production  of  pig  iron  in 
sight,  both  for  steel-making  purposes  and  for  foundry 
use,  the  attention  of  both  buyers  and  sellers  is  more 
closely  focused  on  the  probable  price  situation  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year  than  on  the  current  market. 
Domestic  iron  is  being  offered  more  freely,  and  while 
concessions  from  the  peak  prices  have  been  compara- 
tively slight,  buyers  are  not  now  paying  these  prices 
unquestioningly  as  they  did  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  coal  strike.  One  Eastern  furnace  which 
went  as  high  as  $34,  base,  for  foundry  iron  is  adhering 
to  that  level,  but  another,  which  also  went  to  $34,  is 
now  selling  at  a  reduction  of  $1  a  ton,  and  still  another 
furnace  interest,  as  reported  last  week,  is  offering 
foundry  iron  freely  at  $32,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain, 
$33  for  No.  2X  and  $34  for  No.  IX.  A  furnace  which 
has  been  making  ferromanganese  produced  about  1000 
tons  of  foundry  iron  in  preparing  to  bank,  and  this 
iron  has  been  placed  on  the  market  on  a  $32  base  at 
furnace.  Foreign  iron  continues  to  sell  more  freely 
than  domestic  grades,  as  more  melters  have  found  that 
they  can  use  the  imported  iron  successfully  in  their 
mixtures.  There  has  been  no  weakness  in  prices  of 
foreign  iron,  w-hich  can  be  had  slightly  below  the  quo- 
tations on  domestic  iron  of  similar  analysis.  Importa- 
tion of  low  phosphorus  iron  has  b-een  a  new  develop- 
ment, a  Chester  steel  castings  plant  taking  5000  tons 
of  copper  bearing  iron,  maximum  0.04  per  cent  phos- 
phorus, at  $28.50,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia.  A  locomotive 
company  subsidiary  manufacturing  forgings  is  also 
reported  to  have  bought  a  tonnage  of  the  same  grade 
at  about  the  same  price.  A  small  lot  of  imported 
copper  free  low  phosphorus  iron,  maximum  0.035  per 
cent  phosphorus,  was  sold  at  $32,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia, 
and  more  is  available  at  the  same  price.  No  domestic 
copper  free  low  phosphorus  iron  is  to  be  had  in  the 
East,  but  copper  bearing  iron  is  quoted  at  $37  to  $38, 
furnace.  Important  sales  of  domestic  iron  within  the 
week  included  4000  tons  of  basic  at  $30,  furnace,  to  a 

(Covtiniied  on  page  758) 
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BETHLEHEM-LACKAWANNA 


Timothy  M.  Burns  General  Manajier  at  Buffalo — 
Many  Changes  in  Sales  Offices 

Stockholders  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  special  meetings  Sept. 
18  formally  approved  plans  under  which  the  latter  com- 
pany's property  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation.  Although  the  exchange  of  stock  will  not 
be  completed  until  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
transfer  of  the  Lackawanna's  plants  to  Bethlehem  took 
place  Sept.  19  and  henceforth  all  sales  will  be  made  in 
the  name  of  the  latter  company. 

Coincident  with  the  taking  of  control  by  Bethlehem 
on  Tuesday,  Timothy  M.  Burns  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  plants  at  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  For  some 
years  he  has  been  general  superintendent  of  the  Saucon 
plant  at  South  Bethlehem.  George  W.  Whitehead,  who 
has  been  general  superintendent  of  the  Lackawanna 
plant,  under  the  presidency  of  George  F.  Downs,  who 
has  resigned,  becomes  assistant  general  manager.     The 


Lackawanna  operating  organization  as  to  department 
superintendents  remains  unchanged. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  sales  department  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  are  announced,  in  view  of  the 
taking  on  of  Lackawanna  products.  Edward  S.  Illig 
becomes  Buffalo  district  sales  manager,  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  Pittsburgh  office. 
The  Buffalo  sales  district  will  hereafter  include  Toronto 
and  adjacent  Canadian  territory,  in  view  of  the  recent 
action  by  which  Canada  has  been  separated  from  the 
foreign  territory  covered  by  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation.  Mr.  lUig's  successor  at  Pittsburgh  will 
be  E.  B.  C.  Goyne,  heretofore  in  charge  of  sales  at 
St.  Louis.  William  Chapman  goes  from  the  Chicago 
office  to  take  charge  of  sales  at  St.  Louis.  Robert  E. 
Belknap,  who  has  had  charge  of  sales  at  Chicago,  be- 
comes manager  of  sales  in  the  Boston  district.  He  is 
suceeded  at  Chicago  by  E.  E.  Goodwillie,  heretofore 
Bethlehem's  sales  manager  at  Cleveland.  R.  B.  Wallace 
remains  at  Boston  as  assistant  manager  of  sales.  The 
Cleveland  office  hereafter  will  be  in  charge  of  John  C. 
Chandler,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  represented 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  that  territory.  New 
Bethlehem  sales  offices  will  be  opened  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 


Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  to  Be 
Reorganized 

The  companies  which  have  been  members  of  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  incorporated  Jan.  2, 
1919,  to  act  as  their  export  representatives,  recently 
decided  that  they  would  prefer  to  handle  their  export 
business  to  Canada  themselves,  and  as  this  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation,  it  has  been  decided  to  reorganize  the 
corporation.  Details  have  not  been  determined.  The 
original  member  companies  were:  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Lukens 
Steel  Co.,  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.,  Whittaker-Glessner  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  Three  other  companies — the  Railway  Steel  Spring 
Co.,  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.  and  Edgewater  Steel  Co. 
— have  done  their  export  business  through  the  corpo- 
ration, although  not  included  in  its  membership. 


rangements   have   been    submitted    to    shareholders    of 
both  constituents. 


Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  Authorizes  Large 
Expenditure 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Sept.  19. — Directors  of  the 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  Tuesday  authorized  an  expendi- 
ture approaching  $1,000,000  to  rebuild  the  Thomas 
plant  at  Niles,  consisting  of  12  sheet  rolling  units.  The 
rehabilitation  will  enlarge  the  Thomas  plant's  capac- 
ity 25  per  cent.  Plans  include  new  steam  drive  instal- 
lation, relocating  rolling  mills,  rearranging  buildings, 
installing  new  annealing  furnaces  and  warehouses. 
Work  is  started  at  once  and  will  require  six  months 
for  completion. 

Decision  to  pi-oceed  with  an  expansion  program  was 
withheld,  but  directors  will  meet  Sept.  25  to  discuss 
such   a   program. 

The  directors  declared  the  usual  quarterly  preferred 
dividend  of  $1.75  per  share,  payable  Oct.  1  to  stock  of 
record  Sept.  20. 

The  directors  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  have  increased  the  common  dividend  from  20  to 
25c.  for  the  third  quarter,  and  authorized  the  usual 
quarterly  preferred  payment. 

Stockholders  of  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Youngs- 
town, will  meet  Sept.  30  to  ratify  the  merger  with  the 
Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  details  of 
which  are  now  being  completed,  following  four  months 
negotiations.  The  merged  interests  will  have  an  annual 
productive  capacity  of  45,000  tons  of  highspeed  tool 
and  special   analysis   steels.     Details  of   financing   ar- 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.   Operations 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  recently 
started  up  300  of  its  beehive  coke  ovens  near  its  South 
Side  works,  Pittsburgh.  The  company  has  1820  ovens 
of  this  type  and  has  not  operated  them  for  about  two 
years.  The  company  now  is  making  sufficient  coke  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  10  blast  furnaces  and  it  ex- 
pects to  have  that  number  active  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  company  is  unusually  fortunate  in  that  its 
coal  mines  are  located  near  the  Monongahela  River 
and  it  is  able  to  bring  down  practically  all  of  its  pro- 
duction by  water  and  escape  the  restrictions  of  rail- 
road snarls  or  priority  distribution  orders. 

The  company  is  making  preparations  for  a  resump- 
tion of  river  shipments  of  steel  products.  River  trans- 
portation is  difficult  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  rivers  are  shallow  and  a  number  of  barges  sent  south 
by  this  and  other  companies  in  early  summer  still  are 
tied  up  at  southern  points.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
barges  for  the  fall  shipments  and  with  deeper  water 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  company  and  other  steel  makers 
in  Pittsburgh  will  be  partly  able  to  overcome  any  rail- 
road transportation  snafls  which  may  grow  out  of  the 
lack  of  cars  or  insufficient  motive  power. 


The  Southern  Wire  &  Iron  Mfg.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
headed  by  W.  A.  Sedwick,  has  purchased  seven  acres 
of  industrial  property  south  of  the  city,  and  will  build 
four  factory  units  there  by  Jan.  1,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $50,000.  Ornamental  iron,  structural  steel,  fire  and 
elevator  doors,  fire  escapes  and  miscellaneous  products 
will  be  fabricated  in  the  new  plant.  Seventy-five  men 
are  to  be  employed.  The  company  is  an  old  one  in  Dal- 
las, and  the  present  project  is  an  enlargement  of  its 
activities. 


Motor  car  production  for  August  aggregated  272,- 
640,  by  far  the  heaviest  August  production  on  record, 
and  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  July,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  produc- 
tion will  reach  the  2,000,000  mark. 


Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Butler,  Pa.,  has  advanced 
wages  of  workmen  paid  on  a  daily  basis  15  per  cent 
and  has  made  a  corresponding  adjustment  in  the  scales 
of  piece  and  tonnage  workmen,  effective  Sept.  16. 
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Exports  and  Imports  Both  Increase  in  August  Over 

July  and  June 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — The  United  Kingdom  im- 
ported 80,113  gross  tons  of  iron  and  steel  during 
August  and  exported  269.983  tons,  according  to  a  cable 
received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Com- 
mercial Attache,  Walter  S.  Tower,  London.  These 
figures  compare  with  exports  of  261,743  tons  in  July 
and  249,089  tons  in  June  and  with  imports  of  55,893 
tons  in  July  and  58,855  tons  in  June.  The  month's 
cargoes  consisted  chiefly  of  the  following: 

, Gross  Tons > 

Imports  Exports 

Pig  iron  and   ferroalloys 15.482  46,250 

Ingots,  bloom.s,  billets,  slabs,  etc.     21.441  451 

Steel  rods,  bars,  angles,  etc 11,24.'.  18,087 

Iron  bars,  rods,  angles,  etc 5,972  2,702 

Structural    steel    5,473  4,585 

Rails    l,7ir,  22,470 

Other  railroad  material 636  15,401 

Plates  and  sheets 1.616  24,850 

Galvanized  sheets 47,404 

Tin   plate 36,817 

Wire    2,941  5,893 

Wire  cable  and  rope 1,986 

Wire  naiKs,   including  staples...        3,192  322 

Other  wire  manufactures 329  1,509 

Hoops  and  strips 2,911  4,834 

Wrought  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings        2,023  8,395 

Cast  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings.  .  .        1,964  S,093 

Bolts,  nuts,  including  screws  for 

metals    391  1,803 

Nails,  tacks,  rivets  and  washers  171  1,042 

Rough  iron  and  steel  castings..  240  253 

Rough  iron  and  steel  forgings.  .  139  45 

Production  of  pig  iron  of  all  classes  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  August  totaled  411,700  tons,  and  the  out- 
put of  steel  ingots  and  castings  was  520,800  tons.  At 
the  end  of  August  there  were  126  blast  furnaces  and 
351  open-hearth  furnaces  in  operation. 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Output  for  August 

London,  England,  Sept.  16  {By  Radio).— The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  August  was 
411,700  gross  tons  and  that  of  steel  ingots  and  eastings 
.520,800  tons.  These  compare  with  399,100  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  473,100  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in 
July. 

The  pig  iron  and  steel  output  for  Great  Britain  by 
months  so  far  this  year  has  been  as  follows  in  gross 
tons: 

,.„,  steel  Ingots 

^■'-^  Pig  Iron  and  Castings 

Januarj-     288,000  327,500 

February    300,100  418,800 

'^^rch    389,800  549,400 

iV"""    394,300  404,200 

V'^y   407,900  462,300 

■}""« 369,200  400,200 

—     V""    V 399,100  473,100 

•*"SUSt    411,700  520,800 

The  August  output  of  pig  iron  is  the  largest  month 
of  the  year,  while  that  of  steel  is  second  to  the  March 
production.  The  1921  pig  iron  production  averaged 
217,600  tons  per  month  and  the  steel  output  302,100 
tons  per  month.  In  1913  the  two  figures  were  855,000 
tons  and  639,000  tons  per  month  respectively 


Russian  Iron  and  Steel  Production 

Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  6.— The  Russian  iron  and 
steel  production  is  gradually  improving.  The  supplies 
of  ore  and  fuel  going  to  the  works  are,  however  still 
irregular.  Production  is  therefore  fluctuating  The 
figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922,  for  instance 
were  much  higher  than  those  for  the  second  quarter' 

Several  great  works  in  the  South  are  being  re- 
started and  those  already  working  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  output  during  the  present  vear  consid- 
erably. During  the  first  half  of  1921,  69'per  cent  of 
the  Russian  pig  iron  was  produced  in  the  Ural,  11  per 
cent  in  the  South,  and  20  per  cent  in  Central  Russia 
This  year  the  percentage  of  production  has  changed 
to  44  per  cent  in  the  Ural,  to  40  per  cent  in  the  South 


while   the  output  of  the  works  in   Central   Russia  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

The  Russian  production  of  pig  iron  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1922  amounted  to  88,600  metric  tons  of 
which  the  works  in  the  Ural  produced  39,600  tons, 
those  in  the  South  36,200,  and  those  in  Central  Russia 
12,800  tons.  The  whole  output  of  open-hearth  steel  was 
163,200  tons,  and  the  share  of  the  three  districts 
amounted  to  70,100  tons,  63,700  tons  and  29,400  tons 
respectively.  Rolled  material  was  produced  to  the 
amount  of  55,800  tons  in  the  Ural,  52,600  in  the  South 
and  16,700  in  Central  Russia. 


Export  Market  Dull 

New  York,  Sept.  19. — ^Dullness  in  export  trade  now 
prevails  not  only  in  all  foreign  markets,  but  in  what 
has  recently  been  a  fairly  large  item,  purchases  from 
government  sources  in  Japan.  Although  the  Japanese 
are  at  present  evidently  doing  most  of  their  buying  of 
light  gage  black  sheets  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
they  continue  to  manifest  some  interest  in  American 
material  and  several  exporters  are  handling  requests 
for  quotations  on  standard  American  brands  of  black 
sheets  of  light  gage,  which  they  doubt  will  materialize 
into  business  because  of  price. 

Purchases  of  rails  are  still  about  the  most  impor- 
tant of  any  business  coming  from  the  Far  East.  On 
a  recent  tender  issued  by  a  municipality  in  Japan, 
calling  for  27  miles  of  60-lb.  rails,  a  bid  of  524  fr. 
Belgian  (about  $37.57)  per  ton,  c.  and  f.  Japanese 
port,  was  submitted  by  a  Belgian  mill  and  £9  2s  6d 
(about  $40.20)  per  ton,  c.  and  f.  Japanese  port,  which 
was  later  reduced  to  £9  per  ton  (about  $39.87)  by  the 
Krupp  works  in  Germany.  The  Belgian  delivery  was 
about  16  weeks,  against  a  promised  shipment  by  Ger- 
many in  12  to  14  weeks.  The  business  is  not  yet  re- 
ported as  placed.  The  tender  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.,  issued  several  weeks  ago,  calling  for  700 
tons  of  tie  plates  for  100-lb.  rails,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  will  be  filled  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co. 

The  Chinese  market  is  dull,  the  little  buying  evi- 
dently being  done  in  European  markets,  because  of 
lower  prices.  An  annual  inquiry  for  2,000,000  No.  26 
gage  black  sheets,  which  recently  came  up,  received 
a  'bid  of  £16  6s,  c.i.f,  Tsientsin,  against  the  bid  of  the 
American  seller  of  £17,  c.i.f.  Tsientsin.  The  previous 
year's  business  from  this  source  was  equally  divided 
between  American  and  British  mills,  1,000,000  sheets 
to  each.  Companies  in  touch  with  conditions  in  China 
do  not  expect  any  general  improvement  in  business 
until  the  political  situation  is  more  settled. 


Increased  Deiuand  for  Ore  in  Sweden 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — Decided  improvement  in 
the  market  for  iron  ore  in  Sweden  has  been  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  Consul  Murphy, 
Stockholm.  By  the  end  of  June,  it  is  stated,  460,000 
more  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  from  Narvik,  one  of 
the  principal  shipping  ports,  than  at  the  close  of  June, 
1921.  Shipments  from  Lulea,  another  important  ship- 
ping port,  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  Jan- 
uary-June, 1921.  Stocks  of  ore  at  the  mines  have 
largely  diminished. 

German  dumping  is  declared  to  be  the  great  disturb- 
ing factor  in  both  iron  and  steel.  In  rolled  products 
only,  it  is  declared,  is  there  a  noticeable  return  to 
normal  prices  and  fair  demand.  Prices  of  iron  are  said 
to  be  below  cost  of  production. 

Increased  exports  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lorraine 
mines  are  reported  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Green,  Paris,  the  total  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  aggregating  4,328,453  metric  tons,  valued 
at  99,000,000  francs,  according  to  official  figures.  These 
figures  indicate  an  encouraging  increase  over  the  ex- 
port during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  which 
totaled  2.666,428  metric  tons,  valued  at  61,000,000 
francs.  Germany  is  taking  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  Lorraine  output. 
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COPPER   DEMAND   FROM  JAPAN 

Speculative  Stocks  Arc  Being  Absorbed  and  Im- 
ports from  Ignited  States  May  Increase 
TOKio,  Japan,  Aug.  1. — In  anticipation  of  the  high 
price  of  electrolytic  copper  in  Japan  after  the  revised 
customs  tariff  rate  was  brought  into  force,  orders  for 
electrolytic  copper  had  been  placed  in  the  American 
market  and  more  than  10,000  tons  was  imported  into 
Japan  speculatively.  When  the  revised  rate  of  cus- 
toms was  enforced,  the  price  of  copper  showed  an  im- 
provement by  5  to  6  yen  per  100  kin  (133  lb.).  Last 
spring,  when  the  customs  tariff  was  revised,  the  monthly 
consumption  of  copper  was  estimated  at  5500  tons  or 
more,  but  afterward  consumption  tended  to  decrease 
by  degrees,  and  the  Japanese  market  continued  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  excess  supply.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  quotation  in  the  American  market  remained 
below  14c.,  the  price  of  copper  in  Japan  stood  at  about 
45  yen  per  100  kin  (or  about  17c.  per  lb.)  in  May  and 
June  last.  At  that  time  the  net  stocks  of  copper  in 
the  hands  of  producers,  putting  aside  the  quantity 
which  is  to  be  consumed  in  Japan,  amounted  to  about 
5000  tons. 


The  monthly  output  of  the  Kuhara,  the  Fujita,  the 
Mitsubishi,  the  Furukawa,  the  Sumitomo  and  other 
copper  companies  amounts  to  about  3500  tons,  while 
their  monthly  consumption  aggregated  2500  tons,  the 
remainder,  approximately  1000  tons,  being  added  to 
stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  monthly  consumption  of 
the  Fujikura  Copper  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Denki-Bundo  Kai- 
sha  and  other  copper  manufacturers  is  estimated 
to  be  1300  tons,  and  adding  the  above  to  the  consump- 
tion of  arsenals,  naval  yards,  the  Government  mint 
and  others,  the  consumption  of  copper  in  Japan  aggre- 
gates 5000  to  5,500  tons  per  month.  Thus  consumption 
exceeds  the  output  by  1500  to  2000  tons  monthly,  which 
represents  the  amount  imported.  Recently  the  de- 
mand for  copper  has  improved  and  the  stocks  on 
hand,  which  are  partly  consumed  by  the  copper  and 
brass  goods  manufacturers  and  partly  exported  to 
China  and  elsewhere,  have  decreased  considerably.  If 
present  operations  continue,  stocks  on  the  Japanese 
market  will  be  drawn  dowTi  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
expected  in  that  case  that  the  quotation  for  electro- 
lytic will  become  stable  at  46  to  47  yen  per  100  kin,  if 
the  price  is  maintained  around  14c.  on  the  American 
market. 


GERMAN   STEEL   PRICES   GO  UP 


Ad^■ances    Made    Over    Figures    Prevailing    from 

Sept.  1  to  Sept.  10 

By  Cable 

Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  18. — Prices  of  ingots  have 
gone  to  34,370  marks  per  metric  ton  ($24.44  per  gross 
ton,  at  7c.  per  100  marks);  of  bars  to  46,930  marks 
(1.49c.  per  lb.);  of  sheets  exceeding  5  mm.  (No.  6 
United  States  gage)  to  52,750  marks  (1.675c.  per  lb.). 
Foundry  iron  is  now  quoted  at  36,242  marks  ($25.78). 

These  prices  replace  27,530  marks  ($21.68)  for  in- 
gots; 37,020  marks  (1.30c.  per  lb.)  for  bars;  41,580 
marks  (1.46c.  per  lb.)  for  sheets  and  24,491  marks 
($19.28)  for  foundry  iron  No.  1,  all  figured  at  the  rate 
of  7%c.  per  100  marks,  prevailing  Sept.  2. 


Railroad  Charge  for  Placement  of  Ore  Cars 
Held  to  Be  Reasonable 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — ^In  a  tentative  report  made 
to-day  Examiner  Hunter  recommends  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  find  that  the  delivery 
charge  of  3c.  per  gross  ton  on  ex-lake  iron  ore  in  car- 
load lots  at  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  plant  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  is  applicable  to  placement  of  cars  on  the  com- 
pany's incline  tracks  and  that  it  is  not  unreasonable. 
It  was  charged  by  the  Carnegie  company  that  the  de- 
livery charge  does  not  apply  on  service  performed  by 
the  carriers  and  that  if  such  a  charge  is  applicable  it 
is  unreasonable  and  should  be  eliminated.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  road  haul  rate  includes  or  should  in- 
clude placement  on  the  incline  tracks  and  the  removal 
of  empties  to  out-bound  tracks. 


Ohio  Foundry  Activities 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation, issued  Sept.  16,  and  covering  the  operations  of 
the  member  foundries  for  August,  shows  that  operations 
have  now  reached  70  per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared 
with  58  per  cent  in  July.  The  report  states  that  many 
foundries  were  confronted  w-ith  great  difficulty  in  main- 
taining operations  due  to  a  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
but  that  some  relief  is  now  in  sight.  The  non-ferrous 
foundries  had  been  able  to  maintain  operations  through- 
out August  practically  at  a  normal  rate,  and  have  suf- 
ficient raw  materials  on  hand  to  keep  running  through 


September.  Shipments  on  contracts,  particularly 
from  northern  furnaces,  were  good  during  the  month, 
but  with  the  increased  melt  the  stocks  on  foundry 
yards  have  declined  to  the  lowest  level  since  the  or- 
ganization was  formed. 


Iron  and  Steel  Imports  in  July 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total  tonnage  of  iron 
and  steel  entering  the  United  States  in  July  was  ferro- 
manganese  and  over  60  per  cent  was  ferromanganese 
and  pig  iron.  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
sidered together,  furnished  us  with  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  our  total  import  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel 
items.  The  aggregate  of  72,426  tons  came  from  the 
eleven  sources  detailed  in  the  table  below. 

Countries  Tons  Countries  Tons 

United    Kingdom..    30,972        China    50« 

Canada    19.908        Germany    2S1 

Sweden    10,990       Virgin    Islands....         145 

Brazil    7,800       Dominican    Repub- 

Belgium    766  lie    3 

France    611  ■ 

Netherlands     500  Total    72,426 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  imports  of  ferro- 
manganese in  July,  25,841  tons,  were  almost  as  great 
as  the  27,288  tons  for  the  entire  six  months  preceding. 
Similarly,  the  pig  iron  coming  in  during  July,  18,828 
tons,  amounting  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ton- 
nage, 26,399  tons,  for  the  entire  six  months  preceding. 
Of  smaller  tonnage,  but  more  striking  in  the  proportion 
entering  in  July,  was  bar  iron,  of  which  the  month's 
tonnage  amounted  to  10,131  against  1400  tons  in  the 
six  preceding  months. 


Swedish  Foreign  Trade  in  Iron  Ore  and  Steel 

The  following  table  shows  the  Swedish  imports  and 
exports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  exports  of  iron  ore 
last  June  and  the  six  months  ended  therewith,  com- 
pared with  the  same  periods  in  1921  in  gross  tons: 

Jan.-         Jan.- 
June.  June,         June,  June, 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Iron  ore  exports 420,084       560,680   2.129.034   2,084,104 

Iron  and  steel  exports .  .      10.890         15,487         61,335         81,396 
Iron  and  steel  imports.  .      13,527  9,182         72,219         54.26» 


Copper  Shipments  Making  Records 

Shipments  by  American  copper  producers  in  August 
are  r:ported  to  have  exceeded  170,000,000  lb.,  compared 
with  172,418,000  lb.  in  July  and  176,774.000  lb.  in  June. 
About  70,000,000  lb.  was  for  export  and  100,000,000  lb. 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  figures  for  these  three 
months  represent  the  largest  shipments  for  any  three 
"peace"  months  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

American   Biiving  of  British   Pig   Iron   Has   Stif- 
fened Prices— British  Steel  Prices  Weak  in 
Face  of  Better  Demand 
(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Sept.  19. 
Cleveland  pig  iron  is  strong  as  a  result  of  continued 
American  demand,  up  to  95s.  ($21.00)  being  paid  for 
No.  3  G.M.B.  Better  grades  are  practically  unobtain- 
able for  prompt  shipment.  Most  makers  are  quoting 
November  as  the  earliest  date.  Home  business  is  quiet. 
Hematite  is  weak.  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  are 
sold  at  down  to  88s.  ($19.45)  and  stocks  are  accumulat- 
ing. 

There  is  improved  demand  for  finished  iron  and 
steel,  especially  plates  and  angles,  and  some  orders 
have  been  placed.  Prices  generally  are  unchanged, 
though  some  works  are  willing  to  grant  concessions. 

Continental  steel  generally  is  quiet.  India  and 
China  are  buying  a  little,  but  other  markets  are  hold- 
ing aloof. 

Tin  plate  is  easier  on  decreased  sales.  Makers  are 
perturbed  at  falling  prices  and  are  considering  cutting 
down  production.  Some  small  sales  have  been  made  to 
India,  Canada,  South  America  and  Australia.  There 
is  a  fair  home  trade  demand.  Odd  sizes  are  being  done 
at  18%s.  ($4.14)  f.o.t.  There  is  moderate  inquiry  for 
wasters,  these  being  quoted  at  16%s.  ($3.70)  to  17.s. 
($3.76)    basis,  f.o.t. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  quiet,  but  there  are  signs  of 
improving  demand.  India  has  bought  small  parcels 
and  anticipations  are  entertained  of  substantial  busi- 
ness before  long.  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  buy- 
ing small  lots  steadily. 

Black  sheets  are  steady.  There  is  some  revival  of 
demand  for  Japanese  specifications,  but  sales  are  only 
meager. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.42  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Purliam  coke,  delivered   £1  7s.  $5.97 

Cleveliiiul  No.  1  foundry      4  17i<.  21.66 

Cleveland  No.  3  (oundry      4  ISVa  to  £4    15s.       20.33  to  $21.00 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4     9  to    4   10  19.67  to    19.89 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4     5  18.79 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  17.68 

lOast   Coast    mixed 4     8  to    4   10  19.4.5  to    19.89 

FerromanRanese    15     0  66.30 

F'crromaneanese*    14  10  to  14   15  B4.09  to    65.20 

Rails.   60   lb.  and  up...      7     5  to    8      0  32.05  to    35.36 

J^'I'^s    7     2V4  to    8      0  31.38  to    35.36 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    7      7^^  32.71 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      0  19  to    0   19  H        4.20  to      4.25 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    8  15  to    9     5  1.73  to      1.83 

Boiler  plates   11  10  to  12     0  2.27  to      2.37 

'■'ff's    9     0  to    9  10  1.78  to      l.SS 

Channels     8     5  to    8   15  1.63  to      1.73 

i'-<^>itns    S     5  to    8  15  1.63  to      1.73 

I.ound  bars,   %   to  3  in.     9     0  to    9  10  1.78  to      1.88 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   16     5  to  16  10  3.21  to      3.26 

Ulack  sheets    12     0  2  37 

Steil   hooi>s    11     0  &  11   10»  2.17&       2.27* 

t  old    rolled    steel    strip, 

-0   e 23      2>./,  4,50 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 

flcations    15      0  2.96' 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron: 

BelKhim.    October....  £4  5s.                             $1S  7'1 

Luxemburg,    October.  4  5                                  18  711 

France,  October    ....  4  5                                  1S7'I 

Billets:  ■   ■ 

France.   Oct.,   Nov...  5  12  Vi      m  £5   i,5s.       24.86  to  $25  42 

I.uxenib'K,   Oct.,    Nov.  5  12>,.j      to    5   15          24.86  to    25  42 

l>orraine,  Oct.,  Nov..  Ji  12^4     to    5  15         24.86  to    25.42 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany     0  14J.. 

Belgium     0  20'. 

Wire  rods,  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  : 

ll-lgium 7  5          I.,  iu      ,'■■      .>_,..,.,,,     ,,,.,7 


Angles: 

Belgium,  September..      7     7M! 

Tecs: 

Belgium     8     5 

.Merchant  bars: 

Belgium,  Nov..  Dec.  7  10 
Luxemb'g.  Nov.,  Dec.  7  10 
Fiance.  Nov.,  Dec...  7  10 
<;irmany,    Jan.,    Feb.      7   10 

.Iciists  (beams)  : 

France.  Oct 6   15 

I'.elgium.    Oct 6   l."> 

Luxemb'g,   Oct.,   Nov.     7     0 

Channels : 

Belgium     7   10 

ft, -in.  plates: 

fJermany,    Nov.,    Dec.      8      0 
Belgium,   Sept.,  Oct..      7   10 
Luxemburg,    Oct.    ...      7   12 ii 
I'Yance.   not  offered. 

io,-in.  plates : 

Germany     9      0 

Nij.  S  gage  wire: 

BL'Igium,    .\ugust    ...    14    10% 


C.  per  Lb. 


to 

7 

121,2 

1.48  to 

1.51 

to 

7 

15 

1.48  to 

1.53 

to 

7 

12>4 

1.48  to 
1.48 

1.51 

to 

7 

2VJ 

1.33  to 

1.41 

to 

7 

2% 

1.33  to 

L41 

to 

7 

2^4 

1.38  to 

1.41 

1.48  to      1.51 


1.48  to      1.58 


American  Pig  Iron  Buying — More  Blast  Fur- 
naces to  Start — German  Offer  for 
Old  Liners 

London,  England,  Sept.  7. — The  continued  de- 
mand for  pig  iron  from  American  consumers  has  led 
to  an  improved  tone,  and  already  some  prices  have  been 
advancecl  by  about  2s  6d  a  ton.  America  has  been 
buying  Cleveland,  Midland  and  Lincolnshire  material, 
as  well  as  some  small  purchases  from  the  continent. 
Scotch  pig  iron  seems  now  to  be  too  dear.  In  the  Cleve- 
land district  there  are  29  furnaces  in  blast,  but  if  the 
demand  from  the  United  States  is  sustained  some 
increase  in  output  is  likely.  There  is  talk  of  relighting 
another  seven  or  eight  furnaces  soon.  No.  3  Cleveland 
is  now  quoted  at  90s — for  either  the  home  trade  or  for 
export.  Hematite  quotations  keep  firm  in  spite  of  only 
a  moderate  demand,  and  makers  still  have  considerable 
stocks  to  woi-k  off  before  increasing  the  output.  Sellers 
of  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  quote  89s  to  91s  6d. 

In  the  finished  iron  and  steel  market,  now  that  the 
holidays  are  over,  traders  are  be.ginning  to  look  to 
some  good  autumn  business.  The  home  trade  is  show- 
ing more  interest,  but  the  export  markets,  particularly 
on  the  continent,  are  quiet.  Steel  makers'  order  books, 
however,  are  somewhat  healthier,  but  the  volume  of  new 
business  is  far  from  equal  to  capacity.  The  reductions 
in  prices  since  control  was  abolished,  were  of  course 
right,  but  the  continent  is  still  able  to  compete,  though 
deliveries  from  that  side  are  much  prolonged. 

Among  some  recent  contracts  of  interest  is  one 
for  water  turbines  and  an  electrical  plant  far  India, 
which  has  been  secured  by  Messrs.  Vickers  &  Co.  Sir 
William  Arrol  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  have  been  awarded  a 
large  part  of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
dry  dock  at  Sunderland.  The  dock  is  to  be  500  ft.  long 
and  75  ft.  broad,  and  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
any  existing  dry  dock  on  the  river  Weir. 

Some  of  the  leading  shipping  companies  of  Germany 
have  been  making  definite  offers  for  some  of  the  Ger- 
man liners,  which  were  handed  over  to  this  country 
under  the  peace  treaty  terms,  and  were  bought  by 
British  companies  from  the  reparations  commission. 
It  is  stated  that  these  vessels  are  required  for  services 
between  Germany  and  the  Unitetl  States.  The  prices 
which  the  German  buyers  are  offering  are  considerably 
above  those  which  the  British  companies  pay.  So  far, 
however,  all  offers  have  been  rejected. 


A  Walworth  warehouse  is  being  erected  on  Jackson 
Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  for  the  Wal- 
worth Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  by  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.. 
New  York.  The  plant  will  include  a  three-story  and 
basement  concrete  building  capable  of  receiving  three 
floors  later  on,  a  garage  to  accommo<late  eight  trucks, 
a  pipe  storage  building  and  a  pipe  shop  extension  at 
the  rear  of  the  main  building,  be.sides  the  nocessary 
retaining  walls,  platforms,  railroad  sidings  and  the 
like.  The  pipe  storage  building  is  to  be  60  x  214  ft., 
served  with  a  crane  running  out  over  the  railroad 
siding. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  II) 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars.  base,  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,   per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c. 

Bands,  base,  per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c. 

Strips,  base,    per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  ■).">   lb $1.12 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 4.25c.  to  4.50c 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,  per  keg $2.60  to  $2.75 

Bright  plain  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.35  to    2.50 

.\nnealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.35  to    2.50 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.85  to    3.00 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.40 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.15  to    3.40 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.65  to    2.90 

Polished  staples,  base,   per  keg 2.65  to    2.90 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.10c.  to  2.35c. 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers)  .70  Vi  to  72  per  cent  off  list 
Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  retailers)  .68  to  69V4  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50, 10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. ; 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 

50. 10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger   sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer   sizes 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $3.75  off  list 

Hot   pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.75  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75  oft  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.   nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S 80  percent  off  list 

"Si   in.  and  larger,  U.   S.   S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.  S.  A.  E 80  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.   E..   %   in.  and  larger 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO,  5  and  2  w,  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   50,  10  and  10  percent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set   screws SO  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10 

Small    rivets    65  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  . .  .$2.75  to  $2.S5 

Spikes,  %  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.00  to  3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.00  to  3.50 

Track    bolts,    base,    per    100    lb 3.75  to  4  50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.25 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  WeJd 

Iron 


Inches 


Steel 
Black 

H    5iy. 

%   to    % 57 

§  ::::: 

1   to   3.. 


62 


Galv. 
26 
31  Vi 
48% 
54% 
56% 


Inches  Black 

H    to   % +    7 

%    26 


Galv. 
+  33 


Lap  Weld 

2    61  49%    I    2    2 

2%    to   6 65  53%        2i/-    to   « 3 

7   to  8 62  49  %        7    to   1 2 3 

9   to  12 61  48%    I 

liutt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%    

%   to   %. 


47% 

53 

69 


31 

36% 

48% 

53% 

55% 

56% 


H    to 


2    59 

2%'to  4!!!!!  63 

4%    to  6 62 

7  to   8 58 

9  to   12 52 


Lap  Weld    extra  strong,  plain  ends 
48% 


52% 
51% 
45% 
39% 


7   to  8  .  . 
9   to   12. 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Ir 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 23% 

2  to  2%  in 38 

2%  to  3  in 49 

3%  to  13  in 54 


1%  in +   2 

1%  to  1%  in S 

2  to  2%   in 18 

2%  to  3  in 23 

3  Vi  to  4  Vi  in 25 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary   discount 

of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 

Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow; 

1  in 57        12%  and  2%   in 40 

1%   and  1%   in 49            3  in 44 

1%  in 33            3^4  to  4  m 49 

2  and  214   in 36        I   4^4   in.  and  5  in 41 

Hot  Rolled 

3  in 46        I    3%  to  4  in 51 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mecha7iical   Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,  base.  85  per  cent  off  list.  Carbon  0.30 
to  0.40.  base.  S3  per  cent  off  list.  Plus  usual  differentials  and 
extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 13 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 15 

2%-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2%-iii.  O.D.  11  gage 16 


Cents  per  Ft. 

214-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 51 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 
-lb.  coating $9.30  |    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.: 


30-lb.  coating  L  C 15.25 

35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 


8-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60 

15-Ib.  coating  I.  C 11. SO 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Boiled 

(base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanised 

Xo.   2S    (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  2S    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Nos. 


Xo. 


Freight  Rates 


All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic...  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,   domestic   0.365 

Boston,  export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,   ToungstOwn 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  Citv    0.735 

Kansas   City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)     0.705 

Denver     1.275 

Denver   (pioe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  (ioast.   ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

Jacksonville,    all    rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water    0.415 

New    Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge'of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c. ;  rods,  wire  rope.  ca.ble  and  strands.  75c. :  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c. ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c. ; 
over  S  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
...^  ___ ..- 
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AUGUST  IN  FABRICATED  STEEL 

Bureau  of  Census  Has  Fifnires  for  Five  Months 
from  125  Firms 
Washington,  Sept.  19.— Sales  of  fabricated  struc- 
tural steel  in  August  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the 
figure  reached  in  July,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Census.  Augrust  sales  amounted  to  65.2  per  cent  of 
shop  capacity,  compared  with  62  per  cent  in  July  and 
72  per  cent  in  June. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  125  firms  for  each 
of  the  five  months  April  to  August,  inclusive.  Those 
125  firms  report  a  total  shop  capacity  of  208,245  tons 
per  month.  The  actual  sales  for  the  past  five  months 
reported  by  those  125  identical  firms  have  been  as 
follows : 

Tonnage  Per  Cent 

1922  Booked         of  Capacity* 

April    181.947  87.4 

May    165,272  79.4 

June     149.907  72.0 

July    129.160  62.0 

August     135,843  65.2 

•The  inclusion  of  additional  Arms  this  montli  has  made 
slight  revisions  in  the  per  cent  of  capacity  reported  pre- 
viously. 

FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Drop  in  Volume  of  New  Inquiry  But   Numerous 
Awards 

Among'  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

National  Theater.  Richmond,  Va.,  350  tons,  to  the  Rich- 
mond Structural  Steel  Co. 

Power  house  for  New  York  State  at  Crescent.  N.  Y.,  300 
tons,   to   the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Walk.r  Hotel.  Washington,  4000  tons,  to  the  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Two  wings,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.    1600  tons,   to  American   Bridge  Co. 

Addition  to  the  Girard  Trust  Co.  building.  Philadelphia, 
1200  ton.s.   to  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Five  bridges,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1000  tons,  to  the 
I'hoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Eallinger  Building,  Philadelphia,  1300  tons,  to  tlie  Shoe- 
niaker-Satterthwait  Bridge  Co. 

Magnetic  Pigment  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  200  tons,  to  the 
.American  Bridge  Co. 

Horn  &  Hardart,  Philadelphia,  230  tons,  to  McClintic- 
Marshall   Co. 

Apartment  hotel,  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  4000  to 
■".iiOO  tons,  reported  awarded  to  the  New  York  Ship  Building 
1  'orporation.  may  be  awarded,  it  is  now  stated,  to  Post  & 
McCord. 

School  and  church,  Knickerbocker  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  350 
tons,  to  A.  E.  Norton,  Inc. 

Apartment,  East  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  1000 
tons,  to  the  Hinkie  Iron  Co. 

Union  Pacific  system,  single  track  through  riveted  spans 
for  bridge  over  Columbia  River,  east  of  Hedges,  Ore.,  2735 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Chicago.  Builington  &  Quincy,  bridge  work,  1056  tons,  to 
.\nierican  Bridge  Co. 

^  Foundry    building.    Seattle,    for  Washington    Iron    Works, 
Cll   tons,  to  the  Austin  Co..  Cleveland. 

Two  single-track  through  plate  girder  spans  for  Missouri 
Pacific,  275  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Power  house  for  Santa  Fe  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  246 
tons,   to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Steel  for  housing  machiner>'.  Missouri  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  F'rospect  Hill,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  230  tons,  to  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Draw,  sp;in  over  Nehalem  River  for  Tillamook  County. 
Ore..    188   tons,  to  Pacific  Iron  Works. 

Tractor  works,  wheel  shop  building.  International  Har- 
vester Co..   Chicago,   170   tons,   to  unnamed   fabricator. 

JCxtonsion  to  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  Granite  City,  111,, 
163   tons,  to  Stupp  Brothers. 

Through  plate  girder  span.  Snadra.  Ark.,  for  Missouri 
Pacific.  135  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Buildings  for  Sanitary  District,  Chicago,  104  tons,  to  un- 
named fabricator. 

Morris  &  Co..  Stockyards  Building,  Chicago.  200  tons,  to 
A.  Bolters  Sons. 

Eagles'  clubhouse.  Davepport,  Iowa.  100  tons,  to  Daven- 
port Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

Auditorium,  Washington,  1100  tons,  to  Lehigh  Structural 
Steel  Co. 


Skelton  Shovel  Co.,  Dunkirk.  N.  V..  150  tons,  to  Kellogg 
Structural  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Odd  Fellows'  new  building  at  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y..  150 
tons,   to  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co. 

National  Life  &  Accident  Assurance  Co.  office  building, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  500  tons,  to  International  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Highway  bridge,  Clarksville.  Teim.,  540  tons,  to  Nashville 
Bridge  Co. 

Highway  bridge,  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  600  tons,  to 
Urookvilie  Bridge  Co. 

Chapel  at  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  125  tons, 
to  Molt  Iron  Works. 

High  school,  SomerMlle,  Mas-s.,  150  tons,  to  the  New 
England  Structural   Co.,   Boston. 

High  school,  Medford,  Mass.,  150  tons,  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Structural   Co. 

Westjnghouse  Lamp  Co..  Bloomfleld.  N.  J..  150  tons,  to 
the  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Power  station.  Bennings.  D.  C,  100  tons,  to  the  New  York 
.Shipbuilding  Co. 

Structural   Projects    Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Edison   Co.  power  station.  South   Boston.   950  tons. 

Highway  bridge,  Lowell.  Mass.,   235  tons. 

Exchange  National   Bank,   Tampa,   Fla.,  140  tons. 

Eighteen-story  addition  to  First  National  Bank  Building. 
Chicago.  400  tons. 

State  Librar>',  Lawrence,  Kan.,  500  tons,  bids  received 
and  project  postponed. 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  heating  plant  at 
Grand  Rapids,  115  tons. 

Indiana  Quarries  Co.,  Bedford,  Ind..  new  plant,  600  tons, 
bids  in. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  new  plant,  Cincinnati,  900  tons, 
bids  in. 

Hotel  at  Bridgeton,  K.  J.,  300  tons ;  general  contract  let 
to  F.  V.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

Addition  to  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  Philadelphia,  300  tons  ; 
bids  close  Sept.   27. 

Plant  for  the  Toledo  Libby-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Toledo, 
5000  tons. 

Baseball  grandstand,   BufEalo,   tonnage  unnamed. 

Cuyahoga  County  grade  crossing  elimination.  Cleveland. 
500  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Activity    in    Locomotives    Continues    Conspicuous 
With  Some  Fresh  Car  Inquiries 

Buying  of  locomotives  is  noteworthy,  although  in- 
quiries of  railroad  cars  and  car  parts  continue  in  fair 
volume.     Some  of  the  notable  items  are  as  follows: 

New  York  Central.  90  locomotives,  placed  with  American 
Locomotive  Co. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  50  Mikado  type  locomotives,  awarded 
to  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Erie  Railroad,  30  additional  Mikado  type  locomotives, 
placed    with    Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 

NashviUe,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  7  locomotives,  placed 
with  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Santa  Fe  expects  to  enter  tlie  market  for  100  loco- 
motives and  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Burlington  for  about 
50  each.  Tlie  Dulufh  &  Iron  Range  is  inquiring  for  8  Mikado 
type  engines. 

The  Western  Maryland  is  inquiring  for  18  consolidation 
type  engines. 

The  Chesapeake  ,&  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  50  Mallet 
type  locomotives. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  placed  12  Mallet  type  en- 
gines with   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Fruit  Growers  EJxpress  Co.,  1000  underframes  under 
inquiry. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  the  market  for  30  baggage  cars. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern.  In  market  for  800  50-ton  gon- 
dolas and  200  55-ton  flat  cars. 

Norfolk  Southern,  inquiring  for  240  steel  center  con- 
structions. 

Champlin  Refining  Co..  Enid,  Okla.,  ordered  600  tank  cars 
of  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  placed  17  baggage 
cars   with    the  Pullman   Co. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  placed  75  caboose  cars  with  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  Street  Railways  Co.  is  inquiring  for  100 
street  cars. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead 

, "- V  Tin       , -* ^ 

Electro-  New      New        St. 

Sept.  Lake        lytic*  York     York     Louis 

13 14.12;i    13.75  32.20        6.05        5.70 

14 14.12Vi    13.75  32.12Vj    6.10        5.75 

IS 14.12%    13.75  32.12%    B.12y.    5.S0 

16 14.12%    13.75  6.12%    5.80 

IS 14.12%    13.75  32.12%    6.12%    5.80 

19 14.12V.    13.75  32.12%    6.25        5.90 


•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  19. 
The  most  inactive  and  dullest  of  the  markets  is  tin, 
but  the  rest  show  different  degrees  of  activity  and 
strength.  The  copper  market  is  moderately  active  and 
strong.  Pronounced  activity  and  advancing  prices 
characterize  both  the  lead  and  zinc  markets.  The  anti- 
mony market  is  also  strong. 

Copper. — Producers  and  selling  agencies  report  a 
good  business  in  copper  almost  daily  but  prices  have 
not  increased  though  they  have  become  firmer  and  the 
absence  of  any  cheaper  lots  is  pronounced.  There  is 
also  a  very  good  demand  for  export.  Electrolytic  cop- 
per is  firm  at  14c.,  delivered,  or  13.75c.,  refinery,  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Not  much  interference  with 
deliveries  is  reported  because  of  railroad  transportation 
conditions. 

Tin. — 'On  only  two  days  in  the  past  eight  has  there 
been  any  activity  in  the  Straits  tin  market.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  market  has  been  that  there  were 
sellers  at  32.12'.4c.  and  buyers  at  32c.  with  difficulty  as 
to  an  agreement  as  to  a  sale  price.  The  fairly  liberal 
sales  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  a  week  ago,  as  having 
been  made  Sept.  12,  amounted  to  about  500  to  600  tons 
of  Straits  tin.  On  Sept.  13  there  was  also  some  busi- 
ness amounting  to  250  to  300  tons.  On  other  days  the 
conditions  referred  to  prevailed  because  of  the  relative 
attitude  of  sellers  and  buyers.  It  has  been  believed  in 
the  market  that  when  the  price  reached  32c.  there  would 
be  a  rush  to  buy  but  this  was  only  partly  realized  on 
Sept.  12.  The  market  today  has  been  moderately  active 
with  the  quotation  at  32.12%c.,  New  York,  for  spot 
Straits.  The  London  market  today  was  approximately 
the  same  as  a  week  ago  at  £158  15s  for  spot  Standard, 
£159  17s  6d  for  future  Standard  and  £159  per  ton  for 
spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  of  this  month  have  been 
3350  tons.  The  quantity  afloat  is  reported  as  7728 
tons. 

Lead. — A  heavy  demand  resulting  in  a  very  strong 
market  has  characterized  the  week.  The  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  advanced  its  prices  on  Sept. 
14,  10  points  to  5.80c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6c,  New  York,  and 
again  today  to  5.90c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.10c.,  New  York, 
but  the  outside  market  has  advanced  almost  daily  until 
today  the  sales  have  been  made  up  to  5.90e.,  St.  Louis, 
or  6.25c.,  New  York.  Practically  all  sellers  have  dis- 
posed of  their  September  production  and  in  some  cases 
their  October  output  has  been  heavily  sold.  Undoubtedly 
a  scarcity  of  the  metal  is  likely  to  develop. 

Zinc. — The  advancing  tendency  of  the  market  noted 
a  week  ago  has  gone  on  rapidly  until  prime  Western  for 
early  delivery  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Sales  were  made 
today  at  6.65c.  to  6.70c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7c.  to  7.05c.,  New 
York,  the  advance  having  been  progressive  practically 
every  day  since  a  week  ago.  The  increase  in  quotation 
for  the  week  represents  about  30  points.  The  metal  is 
selling  higher  than  at  any  time  in  1921  or  since.  Diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  ore  as  well  as  labor,  together  with 
coal  and  transportation  hindrances,  are  the  controlling- 
causes,  accentuated  of  course  by  an  increased  demand 
fi-om   consumers.     Producers   have   sold   practically   all 


of  their  September  output  and  some  of  their  October, 
as  in  the  case  of  lead. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  6.75c.  per  lb.,  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  leading  producer  continues  to  quote 
wholesale  lots  of  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
for  early  delivery  at  19.10c.  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  plant,  with  the 
same  gi'ade  offered  by  importers  and  produced  in  vari- 
ous foreign  countries  at  17.75c.  to  18c.  per  lb.,  duty 
paid,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  continues  strong,  but  busi- 
ness appears  to  be  marking  time.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,   hea\'y  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy 8.25 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  bra.ss  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy    5.00 

Lead,    tea    4. 00 

Zinc 4^00 

Chicago 

Sept.  19. — Lead,  zinc  and  antimony  have  advanced 
in  a  quiet  market.  The  strength  in  lead  and  zinc  is 
attributed  to  the  long  idleness  of  numerous  smelters. 
The  old  metals  remain  unchanged.  We  quote,  in  car- 
load lots,  lake  copper,  14.25c.;  tin,  33.50c.  to  34c.; 
lead,  5.95c.;  spelter,  6.70c.;  antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,,  lie;  copper  bottoms, 
9.25c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe, 
4.50c.;  zinc,  3.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.; 
block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 

St.  Louis 

Sept.  19. — The  lead  market  was  strong  during  the 
week  at  an  advance  of  15  points,  while  slab  zinc  was 
firm  and  25  points  higher.  We  quote  carlots:  Lead, 
5.80c.;  slab  zinc,  6.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  light 
brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  7c.; 
heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire, 
7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  16c.;  tea  lead, 
2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


Effects  of  Railroad  Congestion  in  the  Youngs- 
town  District 

YouNGSTOWN,  Sept.  19. — ^Congestion  at  shipping 
platforms  of  sheet  rolling  plants  because  of  car  short- 
age may  force  curtailment  of  production,  as  rollers  are 
disinclined  to  accumulate  large  stocks  of  the  finished 
product  against  possible  decline  in  buying. 

President  James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  believes  railroads  will  be  able  to 
deliver  coal  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  inde- 
pendent production  in  this  territory  at  70  per  cent. 
The  company  will  not  re-light  its  two  Hubbard  blast 
furnaces  until  after  the  close  of  navigation.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell looks  for  continued  interruption  to  shipping  through 
the  winter  because  of  inadequate  condition  of  locomo- 
tive equipment. 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.  has  arranged  to  secure  Con- 
nellsville  beehive  coke  for  its  Girard  stack  scheduled  to 
be  blown  in  this  week.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
is  preparing  its  Hannah  furnace  at  Youngstown  and 
the  fifth  stack  in  its  Hazleton  group  for  re-lighting. 


The  Atlas  Steel  Corporation  will  be  the  name  of  the 
new  company  to  be  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  Electric 
Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  Atlas  Cruci- 
ble Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  producers  of  high-speed 
and  special  analysis  steels.  Gross  capital  assets  of  the 
two  constituents  are  about  $12,000,000.  Until  com- 
pletion of  the  merger  the  companies  are  operating 
under  unified  management,  with  L.  J.  Campbell,  pres- 
ident of  the  Electric  Alloy  company,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer,  located  at  Dunkirk. 
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Pennsylvania  steel  company;  2000  tons  of  basic  to  a 
New  England  wire  company  at  about  the  same  price; 
5000  Ions  of  gray  forge  iron  to  a  maker  of  bar  iron 
at  well  above  $30,  furnace,  this  iron,  however,  being  of 
special  quality,  and  1000  tons  of  No.  2X  to  an  elec- 
trical machinery  manufacturer  at  $33,  fui-nace.  A 
Virginia  cast  iron  pipe  manufacturer  is  reported  to 
have  placed  an  order  for  a  substantial  tonnage  with  a 
Virginia  furnace  which  will  be  blown  in  shortly.  The 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  will  blow  in  a  second 
furnace  at  Coatesville  on  Oct.  1,  which  will  operate  for 
at  least  two  weeks  on  foundry  iron,  which  is  being 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  same  company  now  has  five 
stacks  in  blast  at  its  Johnstown  plant  and  a  sixth  will 
be  blown  in  next  Sunday.  Foundry  iron  is  also  being 
offered  for  shipment  from  Johnstown.  The  Alan  Wood 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  having  its  No.  3  furnace  relined 
and  as  soon  as  this  work  is  completed  it  will  be  blown 
in.  Prospects  of  regular  merchant  furnaces  becoming 
active  are  not  bright  under  present  conditions  in  the 
coke  market. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception  of  those 

on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton : 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil. $33. 26  to  $35.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75 34.26  to    36.64 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 35.26  to    37.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil..  37.17 

Virginia  No.   2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 31.00  to    33.00 

Gray    forge    31.00  to    33.00 

Malleable    35.00  to    36.00 

Standard  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  furnace) . .  38.00  to    40.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.   (f.o.b.  fur- 
nace)       37.00  to    38.00 

Ferroalloys. — Car  load  lots  of  resale  ferromanga- 
nese  have  been  sold  at  $85  and  $90,  seaboard.  For 
forward  delivery  importers  of  British  ferromanganese 
continue  to  offer  at  $67.50,  seaboard,  the  buyer  to  pay 
the  new  duty.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  is  keeping  its 
furnace  in  blast  on  spiegeleisen,  having  obtained  coke 
from  abroad,  and  is  offering  the  16  to  19  per  cent  grade 
at  $38  and  the  19  to  21  per  cent  grade  at  $39,  furnace. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Prices  quoted  for  semi-finished 
steel  are  firm.  Rerolling  billets  can  not  be  obtained  for 
less  than  $40,  Pittsburgh,  nor  forgings  billets  for  less 
than  $45,  while  on  some  lots  higher  prices  have  been 
paid.  A  sale  of  1000  tons  of  forging  billets  at  $47.50, 
Pittsburgh,  is  reported.  The  American  Locomotive  Co. 
is  in  the  market  for  about  5000  tons  of  forging  billets 
of  special  quality. 

Rails. — Nearly  all  of  the  Eastern  railroads  are 
figuring  on  their  1923  rail  requirements,  and  although 
formal  inquiries  have  not  been  issued  in  all  cases,  it  is 
expected  that  the  Pennsylvania  will  require  about  200,- 
000  tons,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  13,000  tons,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  25,000  tons.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  will  also  buy,  but  its  tonnage  ha.s  not  been  named. 
Eastern  companies  which  roll  rails  have  quoted  on  200,- 
000  tons  for  the  New  York  Central.  Light  rails  are  in 
good  demand  at  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Locomotive  buying  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  important  plate  demand.  About  4000  tons  has 
been  placed  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the 
100  engines  recently  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; about  2000  tons  for  50  ordered  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  about  1000  tons  will  be  required  for  30  addi- 
tional locomotives  ordered  by  the  Erie;  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  has  contracted  for  12,  and  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  for  7.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is 
inquiring  for  50.  Otherwise  plate  orders  are  in  small 
volume,  and  mills  which  are  quoting  2.25c.  to  2.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  are  not  finding  it  easy  to  book  orders  except 
in  very  small  lots.  The  minimum  on  plates  appears  to 
be  2.10c.,  Pittsburgh,  quoted  by  only  one  mill,  but  some 
others  have  named  2.15c.  and  2.20c.  on  desirable  lots. 
Plate  production  at  Eastern  mills  is  increasing.  The 
Midvale  plant  at  Coatesville  will  this  month  turn  out 
about  15,000  tons,  which  is  slightly  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  capacity.  We  quote  sheared  plates  at  2.10c.  to 
2.50c..  Pittsburgh. 


Structural  Steel. — Prices  on  fabricated  steel  work 
are  working  lower.  An  office  building  in  Philadelphia, 
for  which  contract  has  been  let,  went  at  $81,  erected, 
which  was  about  $10  per  ton  below  the  next  lowest 
price.  Several  structural  jobs  in  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict which  have  been  let  are  reported  in  another  column. 
Plain  material  is  quoted  from  2.10c.  to  2.25c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bars. — Steel  bars  are  selling  from  2c.  to  2.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  the 
mills  quoting  2.25c.  to  get  that  price  and  some  conces- 
sions of  $2  or  $3  a  ton  have  been  made.  Business  is 
in  moderate  volume.  One  mill  is  quoting  bar  iron  at 
2.15c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  others  in  the  East  ask  2.2oc.  for 
carload  lots. 

Sheets. — The  new  level  of  prices  on  sheets  is  2.75c. 
for  blue  annealed,  3.75c.  for  black  and  4.75c.  for  gal- 
vanized, all  base  Pittsburgh,  with  lighter  gages  of  gal- 
vanized having  been  quoted  as  high  as  4.90c.  Many 
consumers  are  covered  at  the  former  prices,  but  some 
business  has  been  done  for  early  shipment  at  the 
higher  level. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  have  advanced 
cold  rolled  steel  $5  a  ton.  Other  prices  are  unchanged. 
We  quote  for  local  delivery  as  follows: 

.Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  2.90c.;  iron  bars  (except 
bands).  2.90c.;  round  edge  iron.  3.10c.;  round  edge  steel. 
Iron  finish,  IVi  x  li.  in.,  3.10c.:  round  edge  steel  planished. 
3.85c.;  tank  steel  plates,  Vi-in.  and  heavier,  3c.;  tank  steel 
plates.  3/16-in.,  3.20c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10 
gage.  3.S5c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.60c.;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars,  3c. ;  structural  shapes.  3c. ;  diamond  pattern 
plates,  ^-in.,  4.80c.;  3/16-in.,  5c. ;  spring  steel,  4.25c.;  round 
cold-rolled  steel,  3.S5c. ;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled 
steel,  4.35c.  ;  steel  hoops,  No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.10c.  ; 
steel  bands,  No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in.,  inclusive,  3.70c. ;  rails. 
2.90c.  :    tool   steel,   8.50c.  :    Norway    iron,    5.50c. 

Coke. — Much  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  ex- 
pected that  coke  prices  would  continue  to  show  declines 
because  of  better  coal  supply,  the  market  has  stiffened 
within  the  past  few  days,  due,  it  is  stated,  to  inadequate 
car  supply  rather  than  to  lack  of  coke.  Whereas  a  week 
ago  furnace  coke  was  offered  at  $10,  Connellsville,  it 
now  is  quoted  at  not  less  than  $11,  and  foundry  coke 
is  also  $1  a  ton  higher  at  a  minimum  of  $13,  Connells- 
ville. By-product  coke  is  offered  at  $13.50  to  $14, 
Swedeland,  Pa. 

Old  Material. — There  have  been  advances  on  nearly 
all  grades  of  scrap  from  50c.  to  $3  or  more  a  ton  on 
top  of  similar  advances  which  were  recorded  a  week 
ago.  A  strong  demand,  coupled  with  rising  prices,  has 
created  an  excited  market.  Brokers  are  freely  offering 
$21,  Pittsburgh,  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  and  $18, 
delivered  at  eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  works.  The 
.A.Ian  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  bought  10,000  tons  at  this 
price,  and  the  market  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
sellers,  it  is  reported,  were  unable  to  cover  fully  at  a 
profit.  Our  quotation  on  low  phosphorus  scrap  has  been 
advanced  $3.50  a  ton,  based  on  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of 
plate  croppings  at  about  $25.50,  delivered,  while  an 
Eastern  mill  has  quoted  $26,  f.o.b.  mill,  on  a  tonnage  of 
billet  crop   ends. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this  district 
as  follows : 

So.  1  heavy  melting  steel $18.00  to  $18.50 

Scrap  rails   18.00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails  for  i-olling 21.00  to    22.00 

No.  1  low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  25.50  to    26.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to    24.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 22.00  to    23.00 

No.    1   vard   wrought 20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    forge   fire 16.00  to    16.50 

liundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)....    15.50  to    16.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to    15.50 

Turnings    (short  sshovellng   grade   for 

blast    furnace    use) 14.00  to    15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turninKS  (  foi*  blast 

furnace   use)    14.00  to    15.00 

Machine-shop      turnings      (for     steel 

works    use)     16.00  to    16.50 

Machine-shop    turnings     (for     rolling 

mill    use)     17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy  axle   turnings    (or  equivalent)    17.00  to    17.50 
Cast    borings    (for    steel    works    and 

rolling   mills)     16.50  to    17.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)...    23.00  to    25.00 

No.    1    cast 23.00  to    24.00 

Heav.v     breakable     cast      (for     steel 

plants)     21.00  to    22.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 16.00  to    16..'i0 

.stove   plate    (tor  steel   plant   use)....    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to    16.50 

Wroucht  iron  and  soft  steel  nipes  and 

tubes    (new    specifications) 16.50  to    17.00 

.Shafting    23.00  to    24.00 

Steel   axles ..    28.00  to    30.00 
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J.  G.  CARRUTHERS 


J.  G.  Carruthers,  manager  of  sales,  Chicago  district, 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  special  sales  agent  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  with  headquartei-s  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Otis  Steel  Co., 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Carruth- 
ers was  born  at  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  Feb.  9,  1878.  His 
first  connection  with  the 
steel  industry  was  with 
the  Columbus  Bridge  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  of  which 
he  was  secretary.  From 
Columbus  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  was  as- 
sistant manager  of  sales 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  In 
1908  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  sales  the  Cin- 
cinnati district  office  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  remaining 
in  that  position  until 
1919,  when  he  went  to 
Chicago  to  take  the  office 
he  is  now  leaving.  He  suc- 
ceeds D.  W.  Glanzer,  resigned,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  sales  department  of  Otis  Steel  Co.  for  over  20 
years. 

David  T.  Buffington,  of  the  structural  and  plate 
bureau,  general  sales  department,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  sales,  Chicago  district,  for 
that  company  and  special  sales  agent  of  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  with  offices  at  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  G.  Carruthers, 
resigned. 

Gustavus  Pratt  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,-  for  60  years. 
Mr.  Pratt's  father  was 
employed  in  the  same  com- 
pany for  65  years,  the 
combined  service  being 
125  years.  In  these  times 
of  unusual  labor  turnover, 
this  record  of  long  and  ef- 
ficient service  is  note- 
worthy. 

H.  T.  Burrows,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  has  been  elected 
secretary  Malleable  Iron 
Range  Co.,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of 
A.  S.  BowTon.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows for  some  time  has 
been  associated  with  the 
Fox  River  Valley  Paper 
Co.,  Appleton. 

(Jeorge  R.  Fink  has  re- 
signed   as    general     sales 
manager  West  Penn  Steel 
Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  to  become  affiliated  with  a  new 
company  which  will  build  a  sheet  plant  in  Detroit. 

J.  Fred  Townsend,  traffic  manager  National  Tube 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Lake  Terminal  Railroad,  the  McKeesport  Connecting 
Railroad  and  the  Benwood  &  Wheeling  Connecting  Rail- 
road, rail  subsidiaries  of  the  National  Tube  Co. 

Harry  J.  Foss  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Charles  E.  Hib- 
bard. 

Louis  H.  Egan,  president  Union  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Union  Colliery  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  electric  com- 
pany, to  succeed  Eugene  McAuliflfe,  resigned.  Frank 
J.  Boehm,  vice-president  and  L.  E.  Young,  manager  of 
the  steam  heating  department  of  the  electric  company, 
have  been  made  vice-president  and  general  manager 
respectively  of  the  colliery  company. 


GUSTAVUS    PRATT 


R.  A.  DeVlieg  has  resigned  his  position  as  chief 
engineer  and  factory  manager  of  the  Handley-Knight 
Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  become  tool  engineer  of  the 
Maxwell  Motor  Corporation,  Detroit. 

W.  S.  Rugg,  assistant  to  vice-president.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  general  manager  of  sales  of 
that  company. 

E.  K.  Morgan,  general  superintendent  Rockford  Dril- 
ling Machine  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  to  assist  in 
supervising  the  design  of  special  machinery  for  the 
Ingersoll  Milling  Machine  Co.,«also  of  Rockford,  111.  He 
retains  his  financial  interest  in  the  Rockford  Drilling 
Machine  Co.,  and  is  still  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors. 


OBITUARY 


Death  of  H.  H.  CampbeU 

Harry  Huse  Campbell,  for  years  superintendent 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  at 
Steelton,  Pa.,  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  63.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  he  took  up 
work  at  Steelton  in  a 
minor  capacity,  and  for 
practically  all  his  career  in 
steel  making  he  was  identi- 
fied with  that  plant.  As 
metallurgical  engineer  he 
was  connected  also  with 
the  kindred  companies,  the 
Maryland  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Spanish-American  Iron 
Co.  Mr.  Campbell's  most 
important  investigations 
were  into  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  open- 
hearth  steel  process,  these 
being  embodied  in  his  well- 
known  work,  "The  Manu- 
facture and  Properties  of 
Steel."  For  the  past  twelve 
years,  due  to  serious  ill- 
ness, he  has  lived  in  retirement.  More  extended  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Campbell's  work  will  be  made  in  a  subse- 
quent issue. 

Frank  Adam,  chairman  of  the  board,  Frank  Adam 
Electric  Co.,  pioneer  manufacturer  of  electrical  goods 
in  St.  Louis,  died  there  recently.  Mr.  Adam  came  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  in  1853  and  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  1865.  He  entered  the  electrical  business  in 
1890. 

Thomas  Beadling,  Sr.,  president,  North  East  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  and  treasurer.  Colonial  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
died  at  his  home  in  Crafton,  Pa.,  Sept.  13.  He  was  an 
active  figure  in  the  coal  and  coke  business  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  many  years. 


H.   CAMPBELL 


Steel  Mill  Equipment  Orders  Placed 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  orders  for 
the  following  additional  equipment  for  its  new  steel 
plant:  Hot  strip  mill  to  the  United  Engineering  & 
Foundry  Co.;  10  cold  rolls  with  the  Mesta  Machine 
Co.;  five  with  the  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Co.  and 
with  the  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.;  six  strip  mill 
cranes  with  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.  and  a  10,000 
kw.  turbo-generator  and  blooming  mill  and  sheet  bar 
mill  motors  with  the  General  Electric  Co. 


Evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  courses  in  engi- 
neering, beginning  Monday  evening,  Oct.  2,  are  an- 
nounced by  New  York  University  (engineering  section, 
extramural  division.  University  Heights),  New  York. 
The  bulletin  gives  information  as  to  the  courses,  re- 
quirements of  admission  and  tuition  costs. 
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Features  of  Modern  Blast  Furnace  Practice 

(Concluded  from  page  734) 


was  not  over  550  it  was  not  possible  to  file  them.  He 
mentioned  these  examples  in  relation  to  the  method  of 
using  Brinell  as  some  indication  of  the  successful 
hardening  properties  of  high  speed  steel.  These  state- 
ments were  rather  startling,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  institute  would 
like  to  have  small  samples  of  these  materials  which 
could  be  easily  filed  at  Brinell  number  650,  but  which 
could  not  be  filed  at  Brinell  number  550. 

V.  Stobie,  Durham,  also  referred  to  the  point  Mr. 
Brearley  had  mentioned  about  not  making  commercial 
high-speed  steel  from  turnings.  One  could  not  go  on 
getting  high-speed  steel  from  scrap,  and  must  start  to 
make  something  from  raw  materials.  He  had  had  a 
lot  of  experience  in  this  direction  and  had  made  ten-ton 
charges  of  high-speed  steel  from  turnings  and  had  not 
found  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  paper,  nor  did  he 
find  anything  like  the  losses  Mr.  Ogilvie  mentioned. 
The  paper  told  them  that  they  must  expect  anything 
between  ten  and  twenty  per  cent  loss  on  turnings,  if 
they  were  going  to  make  high  speed  steel,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  the  average  would  be  anything  like  that. 
It  would  rather  look  as  though  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  not  had 
the  best  metallurgical  conditions  in  his  furnace.  That 
seemed  to  be  proved  when  he  said  that  if  he  used  high- 
speed scrap  most  of  the  vanadium  would  have  been  re- 
moved. That  was  totally  unnecessary  nowadays.  He 
had  plenty  of  instances  where  they  had  melted  scrap 
containing  1  per  cent  of  vanadium  and  0.8  was  easily 
left  in  the  bath.  When  told  that  it  was  impossible  to 
use  turnings  in  this  country  and  make  the  thing  com- 
mercially practicable  one  must  ask  what  the  experi- 
ence was  on  which  such  an  opinion  had  been  founded. 
He  would  rather  suggest  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  see  what 
could  be  done  elsewhere  before  he  turned  down  as  un- 
commercial the  method  which  alone  could  give  them 
new  material. 

Flow  of  Steels 

J.  H.  S.  Dickenson,  Sheffield,  presented  a  paper  on 
the  flow  of  steels  at  a  low  red  heat,  giving  details  of 
recent  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
containers  capable  of  withstanding  considerable  stress 
at  elevated  temperatures  for  long  periods.  It  was 
found  that  the  nickel-chromium  alloy  selected  for  syn- 
thetic ammonia  producers  was  better  able  to  resist  oc- 
casional and  intermittent  heavy  loads  at  high  tempera- 
tures than  the  next  best  metal,  a  high-speed  steel.  Next 
in  order  came  high  chromium  steel,  with  nickel-chrome 
steel,  and  0.3  per  cent  carbon  steel  lowest.  The  most 
remarkable  resistance  to  oxidation  was  shown  by  the 
nickel-chromium  alloy,  the  next  in  rate  of  scaling  be- 
ing the  14  per  cent  chromium  steel,  then  the  high  nickel 
(25  per  cent),  with  high-speed  (tungsten),  nickel- 
chrome  steel  and  carbon  steel  in  that  order. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  H.  Brearley  remarked 
that  the  results  which  Mr.  Dickenson  had  set  out  ap- 
peared to  extend  very  considerably  the  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  steels  at  high  temperatures  over  and 
above  that  type  of  knowledge  that  may  be  obtained  by 
making  an  ordinary  tensile  test  piece.  The  paper  had 
focused  attention  on  the  behavior  of  structural  parts 
at  high  temperatures.  He  (Mr.  Brearley)  thought  that 
for  most  of  them  the  interest  of  the  properties  of  steels 
at  high  temperatures  rather  resided  in  the  relative  dif- 
ficulty or  ease  with  which  they  could  be  deformed  un- 
der rolls  and  hammers  and  so  on,  and  in  this  particular 
respect  he  drew  attention  to  the  results  of  a  number 
of  tests  which  could  be  very  simply  made,  but  which 
were  extremely  difficult  to  explain.  He  produced  a 
%-in.  steel  bar— almost  any  kind  of  steel,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  would  ser\'e— which  had  been  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  1000  to  1100  deg.  C.  at  one  end,  and 
then  the  heat  had  been  allowed  to  taper  down  until,'2  in. 
from  the  colder  end,  it  was  perhaps  about  600  C.  This 
bar  was  gripped  at  the  hot  end  in  a  vise,  and  then  on 
the  other  end  was  put  an  ordinary  joiner's  brace,  and 
the  bar  was  twisted.  One  would  naturally  expect,  from 
all  tensile  determinations  made  on  steels  at  high  tem- 


peratures, that  the  bar  would  twist  most  where  it  was 
hottest.  What  happened  in  nearly  all  cases  was  that 
where  it  was  hottest  they  got  a  twist  of  a  short  pitch, 
and  then  somewhere  down  the  metal  they  got  a  twist  of 
a  longer  pitch,  and  then  they  got  a  twist  of  the  shortest 
pitch  of  all  where  the  end  was  coldest. 

A  long  paper  by  G.  A.  V.  Russell  on  "Reversing  Cog- 
ging Mills:  Their  Drives  and  Auxiliary  Equipment" 
was  withdrawn  before  the  meeting.  Other  papers  were 
very  briefly  discussed. 

Visits  were  paid  to  the  works  of  the  Staveley  Ck)al  & 
Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  to  the  works  of  the  Parkgate  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  while  on  Tuesday  W.  McConway  gave  a 
film  demonstration  descriptive  of  his  new  process  for 
the  production  of  steel  discs  by  centrifugal  methods  di- 
rect from  molten  steel. 


New  England  Foundrymen's  Association 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Foundrymen's  Association,  held  Sept.  13,  at  the  Ex- 
change Club,  Boston,  cupola  practice  was  the  subject 
under  discussion.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
brought  out  was  that  too  many  foundries  relied  on  com- 
mon labor  to  make  proper  charges  in  cupolas,  whereas 
instructions  often  were  not  closely  followed,  which  re- 
sulted in  unsatisfactory  castings.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  some  person  in  authority,  preferably  a 
foi-eman,  should  be  maintained  on  the  charging  floor. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  number  of  addresses  by  some  of  the  best 
and  most  prominent  men  connected  with  the  foundry 
industry,  during  the  coming  season.  H.  P.  Blumenauer, 
Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  the 
October  meeting  of  the  association,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  handling  of  materials  around  the  shop.  George 
A.  Ray,  Taylor-Fenn  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association,  presided  at  the  September  meet- 
ing in  the  absence  of  E.  H.  Ballard,  president. 


Plant  Observes  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

On  Sept.  13,  1872,  the  first  pipe  was  turned  out  at 
the  McKeesport,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Co., 
and  last  Wednesday,  the  fiftieth  anniTersary  of  that 
event  was  observed  by  officials  and  veteran  employees. 
Among  the  latter  were  two  who  were  employed  at  the 
plant  at  its  opening  and  who  still  are  in  active  harness, 
Daniel  Turley  and  Patrick  Bligh. 

The  first  product  of  the  plant  was  2-in.  boiler  tubes. 
Now  the  range  of  products  includes  all  kinds  of  tubu- 
lar goods,  of  sizes  running  from  %  in.  to  30  in.  in  di- 
ameter. The  original  plant  occupied  only  four  acres 
and  consisted  of  one  small  building.  There  are  now 
scores  of  buildings,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  mill  un- 
der one  roof  in  the  world,  while  the  plant  as  a  whole  is 
the  largest  devoted  to  tubular  products  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  employees  has  increased  from  100  in 
1872  to  between  7000  and  8000,  and  the  monthly  pay 
roll,  which  50  years  ago  was  about  $11,000,  now  runs 
up  to  $1,000,000  when  the  plant  is  running  full.  From 
10  car  loads  a  day,  production  has  grown  to  an  average 
of  100  car  loads,  and  as  high  as  150  car  loads  have  been 
produced  in  one  day. 

The  first  general  manager  of  the  plant  was  John  H. 
Flagler,  who  died  recently  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  His 
successors  in  that  position  have  been  the  late  E.  C.  Con- 
verse, Horace  Crosby,  G.  G.  Crawford.  William  B. 
Schiller,  now  president  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  and 
Taylor  AUderdiee,  now  vice-president  in  charge  of  oper- 
ations of  the  company,  while  the  present  general  man- 
ager is  William  A.  Cornelius. 


The  Tourist  Camp  Body  Co.,  Inc.,  1726  Prairie 
Avenue,  Chicago,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  automobile 
bodies.  It  is  building  a  plant  at  the  above  address. 
It  will  build  bungalows  on  wheels,  including  kitchenett-- 
equipment,  heating  systems  and  electric  lighting.  Th.' 
sheet  metal  work  will  be  let  out  to  contract.  The  incor- 
porators Mil':     G.  R.  H:iskoll,  C.  Oscar  and  H.  Joshims. 
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requisition,  Fig.  7,  which  is  the  order  on  the  stores 
department  to  give  the  factory  the  stock  required  for 
a  certain  number  of  jjieees  of  a  specified  part.  Thus, 
the  requisition  for  10,000  pieces  of  part  No.  C-88  calls 
for  112  lb.  of  %-in.  screw  rod.  This  material  is  given 
to  the  foreman  of  the  first  department  to  work  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  part,  in  this  case  Dept.  No.  3. 

How  the  Production  Department  Is  Managed 

In  the  manufacturing  methods  employed  in  the 
plant  are  observed  the  same  careful  principles  which 
are  applied  in  the  control  of  raw  and  finished  material 
stocks.  One  feature  which  impresses  the  visitor  is  the 
paucity  of  special  purpose  machines.  The  explanation 
lies  in  the  determination  of  the  management  to  attain 
efficiency  without  sacrificing  flexibility  in  production. 
In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  changes  in  type- 
writer design  is  rendered  difficult  when  special  manu- 
facturing machinery  is  used,  because  it  may  require 
the  purchase  of  entirely  new  equipment  and  scrapping 
the  old.  On  the  other  hand,  alterations  in  the  product 
are  relatively  easy  to  effect  with  standard  machines, 
as  all  that  is  required  is  the  use  of  new  dies,  jigs  or 
fixtures. 

For  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  dies,  jigs  and 
fixtures,  as  well  as  circular  tools  for  screw  machines, 
the  company  has  a  well-equipped  tool  room.  The 
benches  of  the  tool  makers  are  placed  next  to  the 
windows  so  that  they  have  the  best  of  light.  The 
grinding  department  is  set  off  in  an  inclosed  chamber 
in  one  corner.  The  tool  room  also  has  its  own  in- 
dividual hardening  department  which,  because  it  needs 
light  the  least,  is  located  in  a  part  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  windows.  Replacements  and  repairs  con- 
stitute the  principal  output  of  the  tool  room,  as  the 
bringing  out  of  a  new  typewriter  model  calls  for  so 
much  new  tooling  that  purchases  must  be  made  outside. 

All  large  tools  are  kept  in  a  fireproof  vault  when 
not  in  use.  There  are  three  compartments  in  the  vault, 
one  for  dies,  one  for  jigs  and  fixtures  and  a  third  for 
circular  tool  sets.  The  dies  and  the  jigs  and  fixtures 
are  stored  in  metal  racks,  and  are  arranged  according 
to  the  parts  of  the  typewriter  for  which  they  ai'e  used, 
being  identified  by  both  alphabetical  and  numerical 
designations.  In  addition,  the  dies  are  differentiated, 
as  to  whether  they  are  used  for  forming  or  blanking, 
by  the  word  "form"  or  "blank."  The  screw  machine 
tools  are  arranged  in  drawers  according  to  the  com- 
moner jobs.  This  scheme  is  to  prevent  unnecessary 
duplication  of  tools,  as  one  combination  of  cams  may 
be  used  for  several  jobs  and  likewise  a  cam  in  one 
drawer  may  sometimes  be  used  in  combination  with 
others  in  different  drawers.  Both  the  tool  foreman  and 
the  master  mechanic  have  records  indicating  the  loca- 
tion of  the  tools  making  up  all  the  combinations  used. 

All  of  the  smaller  tools,  such  as  milling  cutters, 
reamers,  slitting  saws,  taps  and  dies,  drills  and 
counterborers,  are  purchased,  as  this  is  cheaper  than 
to  make  them.  These  tools  are  kept  in  a  tool  crib 
adjacent  to  the  vault.  An  accurate  record,  of  course, 
is  kept  of  all  tools  requisitioned  by  the  pi-oduction  de- 
partment. 

Situated  near  the  tool  crib  and  vault,  the  raw  ma- 
terial store  room  is,  like  them,  conveniently  located 
with  reference  to  the  production  department.  In  point 
of  quantity  the  two  principal  materials  stored  are  cold 
rolled  strip  steel,  from  which  all  stampings  are  made, 
and  cold  drawn  steel  bars,  from  which  the  screw  ma- 
chine products  are  manufactured.  Here  also  is  kept 
all  the  tool  steel  used  by  the  tool  room.  In  filling  the 
daily  requisitions  for  this  material,  received  from  the 
tool  room  foreman,  the  store  department  cuts  the  steel 


to  length  in  a  hack  saw  machine.  Occasionally,  when 
large  diameter  material  is  called  for,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  large  band  saw  located  in  the  tool  room.  All 
purchased  miscellaneous  parts,  such  as  wooden  cores 
for  the  typewriter  platens,  rubber  covers  for  the 
platens,  knobs,  key  rings,  etc.,  as  well  as  general  fac- 
tory supplies,  are  kept  in  the  store  room.  On  an 
adjacent  covered  platform  castings  are  stacked  to 
season. 

The  raw  material  room  is  connected  by  a  short  aisle 
with  the  punch  press  and  screw  machine  sections  of 
the  factory,  which  are  the  two  primary  departments 
for  the  production  of  small  parts.  Most  of  the  other 
departments  are  devoted  to  secondary  or  finishing 
operations,  with  the  drilling,  milling,  vertical  grinding, 
riveting  and  polishing  machines,  and  the  plating, 
japanning  and  hardening  divisions  of  the  plant. 

Every  part  of  a  typewriter  is  protected  in  some 
manner  from  rust — by  white  nickeling,  black  nickeling, 
oxidizing  or  japanning.  But  the  precautions  taken 
against  rust  are  no  greater  than  the  care  exercised  in 
inspection  of  the  parts  as  they  come  from  the  various 
machines.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  examination 
by  the  eye  suffices,  but  parts  which  must  be  within 
close  limits  are  measured  with  calipers,  blueprints 
indicating  the  maximum  permissible  tolerances  for  the 
parts  being  before  the  inspector  while  he  is  measuring. 

Castings  for  the  heavier  parts  of  the  typewriter 
are  bought  outside.  There  are  four  main  castings  in  a 
machine — base,  top  plate,  carriage  frame  and  sub- 
frame.  Each  is  machined  in  a  department  by  itself, 
for  the  reason  that  frequent  movement  of  a  bulky  ma- 
terial is  poor  shop  practice.  The  polishing  and  japan- 
ning of  the  castings  must  of  necessity  be  done  in  sepa- 
rate departments  devoted  to  this  work,  in  the  one  case 
because  of  the  dust  generated  and  in  the  other  because 
the  parts  must  be  baked  in  ovens.  To  minimize  the 
movements  between  these  divisions,  therefore,  the  top 
plate,  sub-frame  and  base  departments  are  situated  be- 
tween the  polishing  and  the  japanning  rooms.  As  the 
carriage  frame  is  neither  polished  nor  japanned,  it  is 
handled  in  another  part  of  the  plant.  The  operations 
on  the  three  heavy  parts  just  referred  to  are  similar. 
First,  fins  are  snagged  off  and  the  rust  is  polished  off, 
whereupon  the  castings  are  brought  to  their  respective 
departments  and  profiled,  drilled  and  milled — generally 
in  the  order  stated.     The  last  step  is  the  japanning. 

Because  of  both  the  relative  bulk  and  the  expensive- 
ness  of  the  castings,  the  production  system  is  arranged 
so  that  each  part  is  manufactured  by  daily  quotas. 
The  castings  thus  are  kept  moving  through  the  plant, 
with  the  result  that  parts  are  passing  simultaneously 
through  each  step  in  the  various  finishing  operations. 
This  differs  from  the  principle  observed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  parts,  as  already  explained.  The  stock 
of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  small  finished  parts 
is  normally  above  minimum,  while  the  remainder  will 
be  below — a  signal  for  replenishment. 

All  completed  parts  are  kept  in  what  is  known  as 
the  finished  stock  room.  This  department  has  two  divi- 
sions, one  containing  all  minor  units  and  such  single 
parts  as  go  directly  into  the  final  assembly  of  the  type- 
writer, the  other  embracing  all  parts  which  are  en- 
tirely finished  in  themselves  but  must  be  assembled  into 
minor  units  before  going  into  the  final  typewriter  as- 
sembly. The  assembling  of  these  minor  units  is  done 
in  a  department  located  as  near  the  stock  room  as 
proper  lighting  accommodations  permit. 

.  Nesting    Done   by   Women   Only 

Final  assembly  of  the  typewriter  is  performed  in  a 
bay  with  ample  light  both  from  roof  monitors  and  con- 
tinuous sash  in  the  side  walls.  In  the  first  stages  of 
the  assembly  the  work  is  divided  into  three  separate 
sections  according  to  the  three  major  parts,  i.e.,  the 
base,  top  plate  and  carriage  castings.     These  depart- 
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ments  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  lead  into  a  fourth 
department  where  the  three  units  are  joined  together 
and  various  other  small  parts  are  inserted. 

One  of  the  small  assemblies  which  precedes  the  com- 
plete joining  of  all  parts  is  "nesting."  This  consists 
of  fitting  all  of  the  42  typebars  so  that  each  will  strike 
exactly  "true"  in  the  center  of  the  typebar  guide  of  the 
machine.  To  accomplish  this  the  bar  is  slightly  bent 
or  twisted  by  specially  designed  pliers.  The  result  re- 
quired is  that  each  bar  fits  in  the  guide  so  that  a  piece 
of  cigarette  paper  will  slip  past  either  side  without 
binding  or  without  being  loose.  This  work  is  extremely 
exacting  and  requires  an  unusual  co-ordination  of 
brain  and  fingers  which,  it  has  been  found,  is  possessed 
only  by  women.  Men  tried  at  this  work  have  failed 
and,  even  among  women,  the  number  who  succeed  is 
not  over  one  in  ten. 

After  the  typewriter  is  completely  assembled  it 
passes  to  the  aligning  department,  where  the  keys  are 
adjusted  so  that  all  letters  and  figures  when  typed  on 
a  page  are  on  a  straight  line;  thence  to  the  adjusting 
department,  where  adjustments  are  made  to  obtain  a 
uniform  touch  for  all  keys;  next  to  an  inspection  de- 
partment, and  finally  to  a  dust-proof  stock  room,  from 
which  the  machines  are  withdrawn  to  be  boxed  and 
shipped. 

As  has  just  been  observed,  there  is  certain  work  for 
which  women  are  better  adapted  than  men.  In  fact, 
fully  one-third  of  the  500  employees  are  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Often  they  are  the  daughters  or  sisters  of  other 
operatives  and,  in  some  instances,  their  wives.  As 
typewriter  manufacture  is  the  only  industry  in  the  city 
of  Woodstock,  a  community  of  6000  people,  50  miles 
Northwest  of  Chicago,  a  large  stable  body  of  skilled 


typewriter  mechanics  is  being  developed,  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  individual  families  will  become  as  closely 
identified  with  the  work  as  is  now  the  case  in  certain 
industrial  centers  in  the  East,  where  for  generations 
son  has  succeeded  father  in  his  craft.  The  population 
is  thoroughly  American  in  the  sense  that  direct  for- 
eign ties  date  back  at  least  to  the  parents  and  are  no 
longer  strong. 

Radical  ideas  such  as  make  headway  among  un- 
skilled aliens  gain  no  foothold  in  this  community.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  work  about  a  typewriter' 
plant  that  might  be  termed  common  labor.  Most  oper- 
ations require  considerable  skill,  with  compensation 
proportionate,  and  superior  skill  is  recognized  by  a 
piece-work  basis  of  pay.  Some  work,  of  course,  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  placed  on  a  piece 
rate  scale,  and  straight  hourly  wages  are  therefore 
paid.  The  extent  and  manner  of  compensation,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  sole  factor  affecting  the  psychology  of 
the  employees.  The  personal  relations  between  man- 
agement and  operatives,  who  know  each  other  as  only 
neighbors  in  a  small  town  can,  and  mingle  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  fellowship,  have  done  much  to  simplify  the 
industrial  relations  problem. 

The  Woodstock  Typewriter  Co.  is  a  growing  institu- 
tion. In  1918  its  production  was  35  typewriters  daily. 
An  addition,  housing  the  present  assembly  department, 
was  completed  in  the  winter  of  1920,  and  to-day  the 
output  is  100  machines  per  day.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  careful  manner  in  which  both  raw  ma- 
terial and  finished  stocks  are  controlled,  the  well- 
worked  out  organization  of  the  production  and  as- 
sembly departments,  and  the  attention  paid  to  em- 
ployee personnel  are  producing  results. 


Scrap  Shortage  Predicted  by  Dealers 

Is  there  a  potential  shortage  of  steel  scrap?  Scrap 
brokers  and  large  dealers  who  have  canvassed  the  sit- 
uation thoroughly  claim  that  there  is  apt  to  be  less 
scrap  this  fall  than  the  steel  mills  will  require  and 
that  a  steadily  advancing  market  is  inevitable.  Some 
mills  have  stored  large  quantities  of  scrap  which  was 
bought  when  prices  were  low.  One  Eastern  mill  has 
a  sufficient  quantity  on  hand  for  several  months'  op- 
eration, but  this  is  not  the  situation  generally. 

An  eastern  scrap  company  in  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion finds  that  the  mills  in  the  East,  not  including  those 
in  the  Pittsburgh-Johnstown- Youngstown  district,  are 
consuming  about  90,000  tons  of  steel  scrap  a  month, 
and  all  of  these  mills  are  at  present  active  buyers. 

This  scrap  company  says  that  there  is  practically 
no  steel  scrap  left  in  the  hands  of  the  small  dealers. 
There  are  some  large  stocks  held  by  large  dealers, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  these  stocks  in  the  aggregate 
are  not  more  than  one  month's  supply  for  the  eastern 
mills. 

Scrap  dealers  continue  to  point  to  the  wide  spread 
in  the  prices  of  basic  pig  iron  and  steel  scrap,  a  dif- 
ference of  $13  a  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  market;  $11.50 
in  the  Youngstown  market,  and  at  least  $14  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  based  on  last  week's  market  prices. 
They  say  that  under  more  normal  conditions  of  steel 
plant  and  blast  furnace  operation  it  is  inevitable  that 
pig  iron  shall  come  down  and  scrap  go  up,  or  that  both 
these  movements  will  develop. 

Relief  for  any  threatened  shortage  of  scrap  must 
come  chiefly  from  the  railroads  and  it  is  probable  that 
large  stocks  will  be  available  from  that  source  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  snow  flies  if  the  resumption 
of  work  by  shop  mechanics  results  in  the  speedy  repair 
of  a  large  number  of  cars  and  locomotives.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  the  transportation  companies  have  had 
incident  to  the  shopmen's  strike  have  prevented  many 
of  the  roads  from  gathering  their  usual  offerings  of 
scrap. 


First  Progress  Report  on  Gage  Steel 
Investigation 

A  program  for  laboratory  work  on  the  wear  of  gage 
steels,  to  be  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  prepared.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  president  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of 
America,  to  get  a  supply  of  1.10  per  cent  carbon  and 
1.40  per  cent  chromium-steel  for  hardening  experi- 
ments and  wear  tests  and  of  0.45  per  cent  carbon  steel 
for  testing  the  wear  of  hard  disks  against  soft.  As 
the  chromium-bearing  steel  is  at  present  the  most  uni- 
versally used  gage  steel,  it  is  planned  to  make  the 
most  elaborate  tests  on  it. 

While  waiting  the  receipt  of  appropriate  steels  for 
the  study  of  hardening  problems,  some  quenching  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  determine  the  character- 
istic curves,  cooling  power,  and  reproducibility  of  the 
common  quenching  media.  The  heat  treatment  of  sev- 
eral steels  in  the  form  of  4-in.  cylinders  has  been 
studied  with  the  principal  object  of  determining  the 
effect  of  rate  of  heating  on  the  dimensional  changes. 
Some  of  these  cylinders  showing  large  dimensional 
changes  on  hardening  are  being  measured  for  time 
changes. 


Labor  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  19. — Restricted  immigration  is 
responsible  for  a  general  shortage  of  competent  labor 
in  the  steel  and  construction  industries,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  employment 
agencies.  Reports  show  that  as  of  Sept.  1  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  State  totaled  32,770,  which  compares  with 
125,000  registered  for  jobs  on  July  1. 

The  strike  of  more  than  300  employees  of  the  Steel 
Car  Forge  Co.,  EUwood  City,  Pa.,  was  settled  Sept.  9 
when  laborers  were  given  a  20  per  cent  increase,  skilled 
workmen  an  increase  of  6c.  per  hour  and  piece  workmen 
a  proportionate  increase.    The  strike  was  on  two  weeks. 
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disconnecting  knife  switches  on  the  primary  side  with- 
out making  use  of  the  insulated  stool  or  the  rubber 
gloves  provided.  That  they  do  not  care  to  take  the 
time  or  expend  the  energy  to  play  safe  should  be  reason 
for  immediate  discharge.  If  this  careless  disregard 
of  human  life  is  tolerated  from  one  workman,  it  is 
not  long  before  the  "disease"  spreads  among  the  others. 

Things  Not  to  Do 

To  promote  the  best  results  a  set  of  rules  should 
be  posted  together  with  a  series  of  "Don'ts."  Some 
of  the  latter  should  read:  "Don't  throw  in  the  main 
switch  while  men  are  working  on  the  furnace  roof"; 
or  "Don't  touch  the  relay  coils  on  the  automatic  regu- 
lators, as  the  electrician  is  here  for  that  purpose";  or 


"Don't  try  to  slip  an  electrode  with  the  power  on."  It 
may  seem  strange  that  such  matters  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  workmen;  and  indeed  it  is  not  for 
green  workmen  that  these  "Dont's"  are  necessary,  but 
for  protection  against  the  "wise"  workman  who  always 
feels  that  he  wants  to  go  his  fellow-workman  one  bet- 
ter. The  green  workman  will  always  refrain  from 
touching  anything  which  he  fears  and  does  not  under- 
stand, whereas  his  "wise"  companion  is  probably  think- 
ing of  how  he  can  best  show  off  his  newly  acquired 
ability  before  the  new  workman.  Many  furnace  men 
jeopardize  themselves  daily  by  the  use  of  such  tactics, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  untold  amount  of  trouble  they 
cause  their  employers.  When  these  rowdy  methods 
are  dispensed  with  and  furnace  men  do  their  work  the 
safer  way,  then  and  then  only  will  they  find  that  their 
jobs  are  safe  for  themselves  as  well  as  their  fellow- 
workman. 


New  Type  of  French  Electric  Furnace  = 

Closed  Crucible  with  Special  Features — Girod, 
Keller  and  Other  Types  Compared 


THE  furnace  described  in  this  paper,  the  idea  of 
which  is  due  to  T.  Levoz,  a  French  metallurgist, 
presents  certain  interesting  features,  and  illustrates 
one  of  the  latest  French  developments.  The  use  made 
of  it  during  the  war  for  the  production  of  high-speed 
steel  demonstrated  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed. 

The  refining  of  a  steel  bath  is  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  slag,  of  a  fixed  composition,  on  the  molten  metal. 
This  action  is  made  up  of  several  reactions  which  re- 
quire for  their  realization  certain  conditions  already 
laid  down  by  Prof.  Campbell  in  the  course  of  a  meeting 
of  the  (British)  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  when  the 
first  practical  trials  of  electric  furnaces  were  being 
made.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  following  important 
points,  the  realization  of  which  appeared  to  him  essen- 
tial: 

The  furnace  should  be  closed  as  much  as  possible  and 
should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  construction  ;  the  furnace 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  electrical  fittings  of 
the  generators  and  transformers,  which  should  be  main- 
tained at  their  highest  capacity  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  installation ;  the  wear  of  the  refractory  ma- 
terials of  the  linings  should  be  saved  by  applying  the  heat 
at  the  center  of  the  bath,  and  those  of  the  roof  by  protect- 
ing them  from  the  direct  radiation  of  the  arc  by  the  elec- 
trodes themselves ;  the  slag  should  be  given  as  large  an 
area  as  possible,  so  as  to  increase  the  refining  surface ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  slag  should  be  maintained  above 
that  of  the  steel,  so  as  to  secure  fluidity  and  facilitate  the 
high    basicity    required    by   an    Intensive    refining    process. 

Professor  Campbell  also  advised  the  use  of  a  homo- 
geneous and  solid  hearth,  and  with  this  in  view,  recom- 
mended that  electrodes  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  it.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  W.  Borchers,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  electro-metallurgy,  has 
spoken  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  this  lat- 
ter type  of  furnace.  The  principle  of  this,  the  Girod 
furnace,  was  based  on  a  combination  of  the  resistance 
arc  furnace.  The  metal  to  be  melted  constituted  one  of 
the  electrodes,  the  slag  covering  it  forming  an  electro- 
lytic conductor,  the  metal  constituting  the  resistance 
and  the  current  being  distributed  by  one  or  several  car- 
bon electrodes  traversing  the  roof  and  by  multiple  con- 
tacts passing  through  the  bottom.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  solidity  of  this  furnace.  The  advantages 
-_ arising  from  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  current, 
effected  by  the  arrangement  of  the  contacts  passing 
through   the   bottom,  constituted   one   of  its   essential 


•Abstract  of  a  paper,  contributed  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Association  Technic  de  Fonderie  de  France,  bv  R. 
Sylvany  and  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's    Association    at    Rochester,    N.    T.     in    June. 


characteristics,  namely  that  of  insuring  the  efficacy  of 
the  furnace's  refining  action. 

The  section  and  length  of  these  contacts  were  such 
that  no  one  of  them  could  carry  more  than  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  total  current  without  becoming  over- 
heated and,  consequently,  without  its  resistance  being 
excessively  increased.  The  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  resistance  of  each  contact  was  effected  by  cool- 
ing the  hollow  extremities  by  a  water  circulation  sys- 
tem. Certain  inconveniences  were  thus  remedied,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  uniform  arrangement  of  the  contacts 
round  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  carbon  electrodes  the 
advantage  of  a  uniform  rabbling  of  the  bath  was  ob- 
tained. Professor  Campbell's  one  objection  thus  dis- 
appeared; moreover,  the  results  already  obtained  at 
that  time  demonstrated  the  furnace's  merits. 

Girod,  Keller  and  Hewitt  Types  Compared 

When  regularly  working,  the  lining,  which  was 
chiefly  composed  of  burned  dolomite,  withstood  at  least 
80  heats.  The  bottom  of  the  furnace  stood  120  to  160 
heats  without  repair  and  had  then  lost  100  mm.  in  thick- 
ness. With  charges  of  molten  metal  the  lining  could 
stand  200  operations,  and  the  roof  about  20  to  35.  The 
wear  of  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace  was  compara- 
tively slight  and  the  consumption  of  carbon  electrodes 
was  from  12  to  15  kg.  (27.to  33  lb.)  per  ton  of  steel. 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  Girod-type  furnace, 
which  was  also  to  be  adopted  in  the  Keller-type  fur- 
nace with  a  better  distribution  of  current,  thus  marked 
an  advance  in  the  construction  of  electric  furnaces.  In 
the  Keller-type  furnace  the  distribution  of  the  current 
in  the  bath,  instead  of  being  merely  carried  round  a 
certain  number  of  contacts,  was  effected  over  the  whole 
depth  of  the  bath  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  iron  bars 
surrounded  by  refractory  clay  which  formed  the  fur- 
nace bottom.  The  current  was  introduced  by  a  large 
carbon  electrode  rectangular  in  section. 

As  in  the  Girod-type  furnace,  the  intensity  of  cur- 
rent necessary  was  high,  as  it  had  to  reach  3000  amp.; 
but  this  high  intensity  had  fewer  disadvantages  as  the 
current  was  better  distributed  and  the  electric  resis- 
tance in  the  large  single  electrode  and  in  the  conduct- 
ing hearth  was  not  as  great.  The  difficulty  of  water 
cooling  and  of  overheating  of  the  carbon  electrodes 
was  avoided.  The  principles  laid  down  by  Professor 
Campbell  therefore  were  observed  in  this  furnace,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  conductors  passed 
through  the  hearth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  objected  that  they 
were  not  followed  in  the  first  furnaces  of  the  Heroult 
type,  in  which  the  better  basic  action  was  counteracted 
by   the   imperfect   closing   of   the   furnace,    which   was 
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opened  by  three  lateral  doors  and  had  the  two  elec- 
trodes passing  through  it  from  the  roof.  Nevertheless 
the  effectiveness  of  the  furnace  was  not  as  great  as  it 
might  have  been,  although  the  rectangular  surface  of 
the  bath  was  extended,  because  of  the  action  of  the  arc 
being  concentrated  on'y  in  the  vicinity  of  the  electrodes. 
The  intensity  of  the  current  alone  was  greatly  reduced. 
The  rectangular  section,  therefore,  was  unsuitable  and 
at  Remscheid  it  was  reduced  only  to  the  zone  of  action 
of  the  arcs.  The  circular  form  introduced  by  Nathusius 
seems  to  be  preferred,  and  it  was  this  form  of  section 
which  Heroult  adopted  for  the  15-ton  furnace  which 
he  built  in  the  United  States. 

Details  of  the  New  Type 

All  these  considerations  led  the  inventor,  previously 
mentioned,  to  produce  a  special  type  of  electrical  fur- 
nace, in  which  the  principles  already  indicated  were 
further  developed  and  the  various  defects  were  mini- 
mized. He  sought  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  rapidity 
of  fusion  and  on  the  other  to  insure  good  purification 
by  making  the  current  pass  as  directly  as  possible — 
but  at  the  same  time  with  uniformity  of  distribution — 
through  the  metallic  mass  and  the  slag,  the  furnace 
being  simple  in  construction,  strong  and  well  closed, 
without  an  excessive  intensity  of  current  being  neces- 
sary. 

For  this  purpose  he  constructed  a  closed  crucible 
with  only  one  opening  for  charging  the  material  and 
the  additions  and  for  pouring  the  finished  metal.  He 
also  placed  the  large  carbon  electrode  in  a  sheath  to 
obviate  air  currents  in  the  space  left  free  between  the 
electrode  and  the  roof.  Thus  he  facilitated  a  better 
basic  action. 

Moreover,  certain  trials  made  for  the  first  time  at 
the  electric  power  station  of  the  commune  at  Jambes 
in  Belgium  enabled  him  to  discover  the  possibility  of 
placing  electrodes  in  the  lateral  linings  of  the  cnicible 
without  their  being  affected  by  wear  at  that  level.  In 
fact,  as  the  lateral  linings  of  the  furnace  presented  a 
larger  surface  than  that  of  the  hearth  (bottom),  the 
number  of  iron  conductor  bars  embedded  in  the  linings 
can  be  increased  so  that  their  section  can  be  lessened. 
Thus  a  strong  magnesite  bottom  can  be  composed 
which  resists  the  action  of  the  overheated  metal  much 
better  than  an  armored  hearth.  Wires  of  6  to  10  mm. 
(No.  9  to  No.  3,  B.W.G.)  were  found  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain currents  of  1200  to  1500  amp,  at  85  vlots  capable 
of  developing  the  temperatures  necessary  to  purify  the 
entire  mass,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  the  bath. 

The  electric  resistance  of  the  conductor  electrodes 
thus  constituted  is  almost  negligible,  for,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  surface  of  the  linings  permits 
bringing  into  play  a  considerable  number  of  wires 
equivalent  to  such  a  large  conductance  section  that, 
without  taking  account  of  the  conductivity  of  the  bot- 
tom, the  loss  is  already  practically  nil. 

The  use  of  small  section  metal  conductors  tends  to 
produce  a  more  uniform  circulation  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent than  the  use  of  large  section  conductors,  and  the 
large  surface  of  the  positive  carbon  electrode  is  well 
utilized  owing  to  the  excessive  splitting  up  of  the  cur- 
rent at  the  surface  of  the  bath.  The  slag  is  highly  and 
uniformly  heated  throughout  its  surface,  and  its  tem- 
perature may  be  raised  to  the  point  required  to  secure 
good  fluidity  and  intense  chemical  action. 

Two  Rows  of  Electrodes 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  refining  still  further  the 
inventor  was  led  to  adopt  a  special  device  which  con- 
sists in  introducing  two  rows  of  superimposed  lateral 
electrodes,  the  lower  ones  being  termed  fusion  elec- 
trodes and  the  upper  ones  refining  electrodes. 

The  fusion  electrodes,  which  vary  in  number  with 
the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  are  formed  by  a  bundle  of 
pure  iron  wires  imbedded  at  the  base  in  a  mixture  of 
magnesia  and  tar  and  united  at  the  top  so  as  to  give 
a  good  contact  with  the  metal  contained  in  the  cross- 
wise channels  arranged  in  the  furnace  hearth. 

These  electrodes  are  joined  in  series  by  a  copper 
bar,  which  is  itself  connected  by  cables  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  current  transformer.  The  refining  elec- 
trodes, which  are  placed  on  a  level  above  that  of  the 


others,  facing  the  slag,  are  also  variable  in  number 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnace. 

A  special  device  enables  the  current  to  be  taken 
from  the  fusion  electrodes  and  afterwards  from  the  re- 
fining electrodes,  or  alternatively  from  both  rows  of 
electrodes  at  once.  The  number  of  wires  forming  the 
electrodes,  as  also  the  section  of  these  wires,  varies 
with  the  capacity  of  the  furnace.  The  wires  of  the 
fusion  electrodes  have  always  a  larger  section  than 
those  of  the  refining  electrodes. 

In  every  case  the  current  enters  by  a  large  vertical 
carbon  electrode  passing  through  the  furnace  roof,  "its 
horizontal  section  being  half  that  of  the  furnace  cru- 
cible. When  direct  current  is  employed  this  large  posi- 
tive electrode  is  hollowed  out  and  forms  a  heat  reflec- 
tor; moreover  the  oxygen  of  the  bath  is  liberated  and  is 
carried  to  the  positive  pole  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
bath  and  oxidizing  it. 

The  furnace  proper  consists  of  a  steel  plate  body 
with  a  non-conducting  refractory  lining  and  fitted  with 
a  cover.  Hollow  trunnions,  through  which  the  conduc- 
tor cables  pass,  enable  the  whole  apparatus  to  be  tilted. 
The  current  always  passes  through  a  layer  of  relatively 
thin  metal,  which  enables  currents  of  much  lower  in- 
tensity to  be  used.  An  intensity  of  1500  amp.  is  not 
exceeded;  nevertheless  the  temperatures  obtained  are 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  slag  and 
metal. 

This  furnace  was  employed  during  the  war  in  the 
production  of  high-speed  steel.  It  was  installed  at  the 
Jarville  works  of  the  Kclairage  Electrique  Co.,  near 
Nancy,  now  amalgamated  with  the  Thomson-Houston 
Co.  The  results  obtained  appear  to  indicate  that,  with 
continuous  working  and  by  treating  1000  kg.  (2205 
lb.)  per  heat  with  an  amperage  of  3000  at  80  volts  it 
would  be  possible  with  one  furnace  to  obtain  an  output 
of  eight  tons  per  day  by  deoxidizing  the  metal  obtained 
from  a  converter. 


Bounly-fed  versus  British  Steel 

A  new  handicap  with  which  British  steel  makers 
are  faced  is  the  proposal  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
to  grant  a  bounty  for  iron  and  steel  produced  within 
the  Union.  The  bounties,  according  to  the  Engineer, 
London,  will  e.xtend  over  eight  years  and,  beginning 
at  15s.  per  ton,  will  be  graded  downward,  until  in  the 
last  year  they  will  be  only  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  Only  works 
with  a  minimum  capacity  of  50,000  tons  per  annum  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  bounty.  Such  a  policy  can- 
not fail  greatly  to  stimulate  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  within  the  Union  and,  added  to  the  present  handi- 
cap of  the  import  duty,  may  prove  a  disastrous  blow 
to  those  British  manufacturers  who  have  hitherto  looked 
to  South  Africa  as  a  market.  On  the  other  side,  the 
passing  of  the  "prohibitive"  tariff  bill  by  the  United 
States  will  probably  keep  out  British  special  steels, 
while  foreign  markets  nearer  home  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  closed  by  the  operation  of  the  money  ex- 
change. The  outlook  for  British  steel  is,  therefore, 
anything  but  bright,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
the  spirit  of  pessimism  rapidly  spreading  in  Sheffield. 


Large  Output  of  Portland  Cement 

Figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  show- 
that  the  August  production  of  Portland  cement,  11,- 
664,000  bbl.,  was  the  greatest  of  any  month  of  the 
year  to  date  and  was  more  than  10  per  cent  greater 
than  the  largest  month  of  1921.  The  total  production 
for  eight  months  this  year  has  aggregated  70,139,000 
bbl.,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  62,280.000  bbl.  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1921.  Present  indications  are 
that  1922  will  establish  a  new  high  record  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Portland  cement,  for  1921  was  only  slightly 
less  than  1920,  the  high  record  year. 

Shipments,  similarly,  were  made  higher  in  August 
than  in  any  preceding  month  of  the  year  and  far 
higher  than  in  any  month  of  1921.  The  figure  for 
August  was  14,361,000  bbl.  and  for  the  eight  months 
was  76.240,000  bbl.,  thus  reducing  stocks  by  more  than 
6,000,000  bbl.  Stocks  reported  at  the  end  of  August 
aggregated  5,737,000  bbl. 
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t2%c.  per  lb.],  lead  dross  [l'/4c.  per  lb.],  reclaimed  lead, 
scrap  lead,  antimonial  lead,  antimonial  scrap  lead,  type 
mi'tal.  Babbitt  metal,  solder,  all  alloys  or  combinations  o( 
lead  not  specially  provided  for,  2Hc.  per  lb.  on  the  lead 
contained  therein  [2%c  per  lb.];  lead  in  sheets,  pipe,  shot, 
glazier's  lead,  and  lead  wire,  2?(sc.  per  lb.  (25  per  cent)  12%c. 
per  lb.] 

394.  Zinc-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  containing  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  zinc,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent  or  more  of  zinc  and  less  than  20  per  cent,  M 
of  1  per  cent  per  lb.  on  the  zinc  contained  therein;  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent  or  more  of  zinc  and  less  than  25  per  cent.  Ic. 
per  lb.  on  the  zinc  contained  therein;  containing  25  per  cent 
of  zinc,  or  more.  l^ic.  per  lb.  on  the  zinc  contained  therein. 
[Here    follows    the    administrative    provision — Editor] 

395.  Zinc  in  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs,  and  zinc  dust.  \%c. 
per  lb.  [l%c.  per  lb.];  in  sheets,  2c.  per  lb.  [l%c.  per  lb.);  in 
sheets  coated  or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  metal  (except 
gold,  silver,  or  platinum),  or  solutions,  214c.  per  !b.  [l-%c. 
per  lb.];  old  and  worn-out,  fit  only  to  be  reraanufactured. 
l%c.  per  lb.  (15  per  cent)   [Ic.  per  lb.] 

396.  Print  rollers  and  print  blocks  used  in  printing, 
stamping,  or  cutting  designs  for  wall  or  crepe  paper, 
linoleum,  oilcloth,  or  other  material,  not  specially  provided 
for.  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (20  per 
cent)  [45  per  cent] 

397.  Cylindrical  steel  rolls  ground  and  ;>olished,  valued  at 
25c.  per  lb.  or  over.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

39S.  Twist  drills,  reamers,  milling  cutters,  taps,  dies,  and 
metal-cutting  tools  of  all  descriptions,  not  specially  provided 
for.  containing  more  than  6/10  of  1  per  cent  of  tungsten  or 
molybdenum.  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

399.  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,  if  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  platinum,  gold  or  silver. 
and  articles  or  wares  plated  with  platinum,  gold,  or  silver. 
or  colored  with  gold  lacquer,  whether  partly  or  wholly  manu- 
factured. 60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  brass,  nickel,  pewter, 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  but  not  plated  with  platinum. 
gold,  or  silver,  or  colored  with  gold  lacquer,  whether  partly 
or  wholly  manufactured.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

400.  Xo  allowance  or  reduction  of  duties  for  partial  loss 
or  damage  in  consequence  of  rust  or  of  discoloration  shall 
be  made  upon  any  description  of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  any 
article  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  of  iron  or  steel,  or 
upon  any  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

Free  List 

Agricultural  implements:  Plows,  tooth  or  disk  harrows, 
headers,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural  drills  and  planters, 
mowers,  horse-rakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  cot- 
ton gins,  machinery  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
wagons  and  carts,  cream  separators  valued  at  not  more  than 
$50  each,  and  all  other  agricultural  implements  of  any  kind 
or  description,  not  specially  provided  for.  whether  in  whole 
or  in  parts,  including  repair  parts:  Provided,  That  no 
article  specified  by  name  in  Title  I  shall  be  free  of  duty 
under   this   paragraph. 

1508.     Antimony  ore. 

1514.  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  when  returned  after  having  been  exported, 
without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  imi>roved  in  con- 
dition by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  other  means  if 
imported  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  person  who  exported 
them  from  the  United  States;  steel  boxes,  casks,  barrels, 
carboys,  bags,  and  other  containers  or  coverings  of  American 
manufacture  exported  filled  with  American  products,  or 
exported  empty  and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products, 
including  shocks  and  staves  when  returned  as  barrels  or 
boxes;  also  quicksilver  flasks  or  bottles,  iron  or  steel  drums 
of  either  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  used  for  the 
shipment  of  acids,  or  other  chemicals,  which  shall  have 
been  actually  exported  from  the  United  States;  but  proof 
of  the  identity  of  such  articles  shall  be  made,  under  general 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  the  exemption  of  bags  from  duty  shall  apply 
only  to  such  domestic  bags  as  may  be  imported  by  the 
exporter  thereof,  and  if  any  such  articles  are  subject  to 
internal-revenue  tax  at  the  time  of  exportation,  such  tax 
shall  be  proved  to  have  been  paid  before  exportation  and 
not  refunded;  photographic  dry  plates  and  films  of  American 
manufacture  (except  moving-picture  films),  exposed  abroad, 
whether  developed  or  not.  and  photographic  films  light  struck 
or  otherwise  damaged,  or  worn  out.  so  as  to  be  unsuitable 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  recovery  of  the  constituent 
materials,  provided  the  basic  films  are  of  American  man- 
ufacture,   but    proof    of   the    identity   of    such    articles   shall 


be  made  under  general  regulations  to  hp  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  articles  exported  from  the  United 
States  for  repairs  may  be  returned  upon  payment  of  a  duty 
upon  the  value  of  the  repairs  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
article  itself  would  be  subject  it  imported,  under  conditions 
and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  article  upon  which  an  allowance  of  drawback  has 
been  made,  the  reimportation  of  which  is  hereby  prohibited 
except  upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to  the  drawbacks 
allowed;  or  to  any  article  manufactured  in  bonded  ware- 
liouses   and   exported    under   any   provision    of   laws. 

1519.  Bells,  broken,  and  bell  metal,  broken  and  fit  only 
to  be  remanufactured.      (Free  list) 

1533.  Brass,  old  brass,  clippings  from  brass  or  Dutch 
metal,  all  the  foregoing,  fit  only  for  remanufacture.  (Free 
list) 

1542.  Linotype  and  all  typesetting  machines,  typewriters, 
[30  per  cent]  shoe  machiner.v.  [45  per  cent]  sand-blast 
machines,  sludge  machines,  and  tar  and  oil  spreading 
machines  [all  45  per  cent]  used  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  in  improving  them  by  the  use 
of  road  preservatives;  all  the  foregoing  whether  in  whole 
or    in    parts,    including   repair   parts.    (AH    on    free    list) 

1547.     Chromite   or  chrome   ore.    (Free   list) 

154S.  Coal,  anthracite,  bituminous,  [45c.  per  ton]  culm, 
slack,  and  shale;  coke  [20  per  cent];  compositions  used  for 
fuel  in  which  coai  or  coal  dust  is  tlie  component  material 
of  chief  value,  whether  in  briquets  or  other  form  [20  per 
cent]  (All  above  on  free  list):  Provided.  That  if  any  country, 
dependency,  iirovince.  or  other  subdix'ision  of  government 
imposes  a  duty  on  any  article  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
when  imported  from  the  United  States,  an  equal  duty  shall 
be  imposed  upon  such  article  coming  into  the  United  States 
from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division  of  government. 

1550.     Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 

1555.  Composition  metal  of  which  copper  is  the  com- 
ponent  material   of   chief   value,   not   specially   provided   for. 

1556.  Copper  ore;  regulus  of.  and  black  or  coarse  copper, 
and  cement  copper;  old  copper,  fit  only  tor  remanufacture. 
copper  scale,  clippings  from  new  copper,  and  copper  in 
plates,  bars,  ingots,  or  pigs,  not  manufactured  or  specially 
provided  for. 

1557.  Coppgr  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol;  copper  acetate 
and  subacetate  or  verdigris. 

1562.  Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and 
metals  unwrought.  whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or 
not,    not   specially   provided    for. 

1570.  Emery  ore  and  corundum  ore,  and  crude  artificial 
abrasives. 

1596.  Iridiimi,  osmium,  palladium,  rhodium,  and  ruthen- 
ium and  native  combinations  thereof  with  one  another  or 
with  platinum. 

1597.  Iron  ore.  Including  manganiterous  iron  ore,  and  the 
dross  or  residuum  from  burnt  pyrites. 

1619.      Minerals,     crude,     or    not    advanced     in     value    oi- 
condition    by    refining    or    grinding,    or    by    other    process    of 
manufacture,    not    specially    provided    for. 
1623.     LN'eedles.  hand  sewing  or  darning. 

1634.  Ores  of  gold,  silver,  or  nickel;  nickel  matte;  ores 
of  the  platinum  metals  ;   sweepings  of  gold  and  silver. 

1644.  Platinum,  unmanufactured  or  in  ingots,  bars, 
sheets,  or  plates  not  less  than  i^  in.  in  thickness,  sponge, 
or  scrap. 

1661.  Shotgun  barrels,  in  single  tubes,  forged,  rough 
bored. 

1654.  Tin  ore  or  cassiterite.  and  black  oxide  of  tin: 
Provided,  That  there  shall  be  imposed  and  paid  ui)on  cas- 
siterite, or  black  oxide  of  tin.  a  duty  of  4c.  per  lb.,  and 
upon  bar.  block,  pig  tin  and  grain  or  granulated,  a  duty 
of  6c.  per  lb.,  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  are  producing  1500  tons  of  cassiterite  and  bar, 
block,  and  pig  tin  per  year.  The  President  shall  make 
known  this  fact  by  proclamation,  and  thereafter  said  duties 
shall  go   into   effect. 

1655.  Tin  in  bars,  blocks  or  pigs,  and  grain  or  granulated 
and  scrap  tin,  including  scrap  tin  nlate.  (Free  list)  [Free 
list] 

1697.     All    barbed    wire,    whether    plain    or    galvanized. 

Items  from  Other  Schedules 

A  number  of  products  and  materials  in  which  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  are  interested  appear  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Metal  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  Some  of  these  are 
given    beiow. 

207.  Bauxite,  crude,  not  refined  or  otherwise  advanced 
in  condition  in  any  manner,  $1  per  ton.   (Free) 

Fluorspar.    $5.60   per  ton.    (Free) 

201.  Bath  brick,  chrome  brick,  and  fire  brick,  not  specially 
provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  magnesite  brick,  % 
of  Ic.   per  lb.   and   10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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1536.  Brick,  not  specially  provided  for;  Provided,  That 
If  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision 
of  government  Imposes  a  duty  on  such  brick  imported  from 
the  United  States,  an  equal  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon 
suoh  brick  coming  into  the  United  States  from  suoh  country, 
dependency,    province,    or    other    subdivision    of    government. 

Graphite  or  plumbago,  crude  or  refined:  Amorphous,  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  crj-stalline  lump,  chip,  or  dust.  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  crystalline  flake.  l>/ic.  per  lb.  As  used  in 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "crystalline  flake"  means  graphite 
or  plumbago  which  occurs  disseminated  as  a  relatively  thin 
flake  throughout  its  containing  rock,  decomposed  or  not,  and 
which  may  be  or  has  been  separated  therefrom  by  ordinary 
crushing,  pulverizing,  screening,  or  mechanical  concentration 
process,  such  flake  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  parallel 
laminae,  which  may  be  separated  by  mechanical  means. 
(Free) 

216.  Carbons  and  electrodes,  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed, and  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  for  producing 
electric  arc  light;  electrodes,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  carbon  or  graphite,  and  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
for  electric  furnace  or  electrolytic  purposes;  brushes,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  and  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
factured, for  electric  motors,  generators,  or  other  electrical 
machines  or  appliances;  plates,  rods,  and  other  forms,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  wholly  or  partly  manufac- 
tured, for  manufacturing  into  the  aforesaid  brushes;  and 
articles  or  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  carbon  or 
graphite,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,   45   per  cent  ad  valorem. 

236.     Grindstones,   finished  or  unfinished,   $1.75   per  ton. 

204.  Crude  magnesite,  5/16  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  caustic  calcined 
magneslte,  %  of  Ic.  per  lb.;  dead  burned  and  grain  mag- 
nesite, not  suitable  for  manufacture  into  oxychloride 
cements,  23/40  of  Ic.   per  lb. 

Provisions  for  Elastic  Tariff 

A  distinct  departure  in  tariff  making  for  the  United 
States  is  provided,  the  administrative  provisions  calling  for 
an  elastic  tariff.  The  President  is  authorized  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  duties  and  to  shift  to  the  American  valuation 
plan  (the  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  bill  are  based  on  the 
foreigrn  valuation  plan)   under  certain  conditions. 

Subdivision  (a)  authorizes  the  President  to  increase  or 
decrease  duties  and  to  change  classifications  whenever 
necessary  to  equalize  the  ascertained  differences  in  costs  of 


production.  No  duty,  however,  may  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  specified  in  the 
bill  and  no  authority  is  given  to  transfer  from  the  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list,  or  vice  versa;  nor  may  any  duty  be 
changed  from  specific  to  ad  valorem,  or  vice  versa.  The 
conferees  specified  that  the  differences  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  to  be  ascertained  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
principal  competing  foreign  country,  and  removed  the  limit 
as  to  how  long  this  provision  may  remain  in  effect. 

Subdivision  (c)  prescribes  the  factors  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  take  into  consideration  in  determining  differences 
in  costs  of  production  and  also  provides  that  investigations 
to  assist  the  President  in  ascertaining  such  differences*  are 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  The 
conferees  eliminated  the  provision  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  hearings  shall  be  public  and  that  the 
President  shall  make  the  findings,  hearings  and  testimony 
in  all  proceedings  public  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
issuance  of  a  proclamation.  The  President  is  not  authorized 
to  Increase  rates  beyond  the  specified  maximum  ad  valorem 
rates  fixed  in  any  paragraph.  A  new  section  also  makes 
unlawful  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair  acts  in 
the  importation  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States,  which 
threaten  the  stability  or  existence  of  American  industry. 
Investigations  of  cases  arising  under  this  section  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  its  findings  are  sub- 
ject to  review,  on  questions  of  law,  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Custom  Claims.  The  final  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission are  then  transmitted  to  the  President  and  he  is 
authorized,  in  case  such  unfair  methods  or  acts  are  estab- 
lished to  his  satisfaction,  to  impose  additional  duties  upon 
merchandise  imported  in  violation  of  the  act.  and  in  extreme 
cases  he  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  offending  person  from 
importing  any  merchandise  into  the  United  States.  Another 
provision  gives  the  President  discretionary  powers  to  im- 
pose additional  duties  or  prohibition  upon  imports  from  any 
country  discriminating  against  the  overseas  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  more  far  reaching  than  the  pre- 
cedent  established   by   the   Payne-Aldrich   act. 

Provision  also  is  made  for  the  United  States  to  offer 
equality  of  treatment  to  all  nations  and  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  foreign  nations  grant  to  American  external 
commerce  equality  of  treatment.  A  new  section  enlarges 
the  powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission  regarding  investigations 
as  to  costs  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
it  is  authorized  to  establish  an  office  in  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  investigations,  calling  witnesses,  etc. 


RAIL   PRICE    ADVANCED 

Steel  Corporation  Announces  First    Change    Since 
October,  1921 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  recom- 
mende(i  to  its  subsidiary  companies  that  on  Oct.  1  the 
price  of  standard  steel  rails  be  increased  from  $40  to 
$43  a  ton,  according  to  the  following  announcement 
late  Sept.  13  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman: 

"Until  Sept.  30,  1922,  the  price  of  standard  rails 
will  continue  to  be  $40  a  gross  ton  base,  f.o.b.  mills, 
for  deliveries  to  be  made  in  about  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments prior  to  June  30,  1923.  Commencing  Oct.  1, 
1922,  the  price  will  be  increased  to  $43  a  gross  ton 
base,  f.o.b.  mills,  for  same  deliveries." 

The  new  price  for  steel  rails  fixed  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  the  first  change  since  October,  1921,  when 
the  quotation  was  cut  to  $40  a  ton  from  $47,  the  price 
recommended  by  the  Industrial  Board  at  Washington 
shortly  after  the  armistice.  In  making  his  announce- 
ment Oct.  22,  1921,  Chairman  Gary  Said.: 

"We  have  decided  to  recommend  that  our  subsidiary 
companies  reduce  the  selling  price  of  standard  rails 
to  $40  per  ton  base,  f.o.b.  our  mills.  The  present  costs 
of  production  do  not  justify  this  action,  but  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  reduction  in  freight  rates  and  other- 
wise, together  with  larger  operations,  will  soon  have 
a  beneficiary  effect  upon  our  costs." 

Prior  to  that  announcement,  there  had  been  a  dif- 
ferential of  $2  between  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails, 
but  since  the  announcement  the  price  has  been  on  the 
same  basis.  From  May.  1901,  until  January,  1914,  the 
price  of  Bessemer  rails  was  $28.  This  advanced  to 
$30  and  remained  at  that  figure  until  May  1,  1916. 
After  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  year  had  been 


contracted  for,  the  makers  announced  an  advance  of 
$5  per  ton,  which  put  open-hearth  rails  at  $35  and 
Bessemer  rails  at  $33.  Another  advance  was  made  in 
November,  1916,  to  $38  for  Bessemer  and  $40  for  open- 
hearth.  These  were  the  contract  prices  in  1917,  but 
in  line  with  the  advance  in  other  products,  rail  sales 
in  the  second  half  of  that  year  were  made  at  higher 
prices,  ranging  up  to  $57.  In  the  early  part  of  1918, 
the  $57  price  for  open-hearth  rails  was  the  basis  of 
considerable  sales,  though  at  no  time  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  conference  arrangement  between  the  steel 
industry  and  the  price  fixing  committee  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  was  there  a  controlled  price  on  rails. 
Some  mills  realized  considerable  higher  prices  than  $57 
in  the  late  months  of  1917  and  on  through  1918  on 
sales  for  both  domestic  use  and  export.  In  early  1918, 
one  road  paid  $73  on  a  2500-ton  order.  As  high  as 
$85  was  realized  on  some  export  business.  For  the 
greater  part  of  1918,  Washington  named  $57  as  the 
selling  basis  on  Army  and  Na\'>'  purchases  for  the 
war,  but  otherwise  prices  were  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  buyer  and  seller. 

When  the  Industrial  Board  announcement  of  re- 
duced prices  on  steel  products  was  made  on  March  21. 
1919,  a  price  of  $47  for  open-hearth  rails  was  included 
and  this  was  the  basis  of  Steel  Corporation  contracts 
for  that  year,  though  it  was  the  fact  also  that  the  Cor- 
poration reinstated  on  its  books  in  the  first  half  of 
1919  considerable  rail  business  that  had  been  taken 
at  the  lower  prices  of  1917. 


Fire  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  did  $10,000  damage  to 
the  plant  of  Benjamin  Baits,  manufacturer  of  well- 
drilling  equipment,  and  $2,000  damage  to  the  plant  of 
the  Atlas  Boiler  &  Sheet  Metal  Works.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  was  undetermined. 


Maehinerv  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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RAILROAD   NEEDS    INCREASING 

Buying  of  Machine  Tools  from  That  Source 
More  Promising 

Lima   Locomotive   Co.   Buys   S2()0,000    \^  orth    of 

Shop  Equipment — Baldwin  Works 

Inquires  for  32  Tools 

The  most  promising  development  in  the  machine- 
tool  industry  is  the  renewed  demand  for  tools  for  the 
repair  and  building  of  rolling  stock  for  the  railroads. 
The  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike  on  certain  roads 
has  released  some  pending  business  and  considerable 
more  is  in  sight.  The  inquiry  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railroad  at  St.  Louis  for  116  machine  tools 
and  allied  equipment,  on  which  bids  closed  Monday, 
was  the  most  cheering  indication  in  some  time  of  a 
resumption  of  railroad  buying,  which  had  been  checked 
by  the  strike. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  railroad  locomo- 
tives, the  Lima  Locomotive  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  placed 
orders  at  Cleveland  for  about  $200,000  worth  of  new 
shop  equipment  and  another  Ohio  company,  which  is 
planning  to  devote  its  plant  to  the  repair  of  locomotives, 
is  in  the  market  for  $250,000  worth  of  new  tools. 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  is- 
sued an  inquiry  for  32  machines,  most  of  them  of  heavy 
duty  type. 

Plans  of  the  railroads  apparently  are  to  utilize 
every  possible  means  to  restore  their  rolling  stock  to 


normal  condition,  and  it  was  recently  announced  by  one 
road  that  it  would  work  its  repair  shops  24  hr.  a  day. 
The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  contracted  for  the 
use  of  a  New  England  machine-tool  plant  until  March 
1,  1923,  and  will  utilize  it  as  a  repair  shop.  The  effect 
of  this,  however,  may  be  to  defer  some  machine  tool 
purchases  that  may  have  been  contemplated. 

Considerable  railroad  business  is  still  pending  at 
Chicago.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  not 
yet  taken  action  on  its  inquiries,  while  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  bought  only  a  few  tools 
that  were  imperatively  needed.  The  Long  Island  Rail- 
road has  bought  four  machines  at  New  York. 

The  industrial  situation  is  clouded  somewhat  by 
the  closing  down  of  the  Ford  plants,  which  will  affect 
many  other  industries  wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon 
that  automobile  manufacturing  company  for  business. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation,  which  is  planning 
the  manufacture  of  an  air-cooled  automobile,  has  re- 
vived a  list  issued  earlier  in  the  year.  About  11  tools 
will  be  bought.  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  has  inquired  for  a  number  of  tools.  The 
Indiana  Quarries  Co.,  Bedford,  Ind.,  has  bought  cranes 
and  several  tools. 

Several  steel  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
have  placed  orders  for  steel  rolling  equipment  and 
cranes  for  plant  additions. 

The  prices  of  machine  tools  continue  to  strengthen 
and  there  have  been  fresh  advances  on  a  number  of 
lines. 


New  York 


New   York,   Sept    18. 

ASIDE  from  the  inquiry  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Philadelphia,  for  32  machines, 
listed  in  detail  in  the  Philadelphia  report,  and  new 
inquiries  from  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  T.,  for  engine  lathes,  turret  lathes,  drill 
presses  and  other  tools,  there  is  no  marked  activ- 
ity in  the  Eastern  machine  tool  market.  The  Long 
Island  Railroad  has  bought  four  machines,  an  axle 
lathe,  a  side-head  boring  mill,  a  hub  facing  ma- 
chine and  a  wheel  press,  and  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
has  bought  two  machines  for  export  to  one  of  its 
shops.  Otherwise  there  has  been  no  important  buy- 
ing during  the  week,  but  prospects  continue  to  be 
numerous  and  the  trade  is  hopeful  of  a  growing  vol- 
ume of  buying.  The  machine-tool  price  structure 
is  strengthening,  with  fresh  advances  on  a  few  lines 
of  tools. 

The  crane  market  continues  quiet,  particularly  on  sales 
of  electric  and  hand  power  cranes.  Sellers  of  locomotive 
cranes  still  report  some  competition  from  the  second-hand 
market.  Current  inquiries  are  in  most  cases  for  cranes  of 
fairly  large  capacity,  but  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Philadelphia,  the  original  capacities  of 
the  inquiry  have  been  reduced.  The  original  tender,  which 
called  for  two  250-ton,  two  60-ton,  two  25-ton  and  six  15-ton 
electric  cranes  of  various  spans,  has  been  revised  to  ten 
15-ton,  two  60-ton  and  two  25-ton  electric  cranes,  the  two 
250-ton   cranes   being   dropped. 

Among  recent  purchases  are: 

Presbey-Leland  Co.,  Inc.,  Brattleboro,  Vt,  a  20-ton  and 
a  40-ton,  50  ft.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the 
Pawling   &   Hamischfeger  Co. 

United  Lead  Co.,   Perth  Amboy,   N.   J.,   four  4-ton,  27-ft., 


10-in.  span,  transfer  cranes  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
&  Hoist  Co. 

Phoenix-Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  two  So- 
ft, span,  3  cu.  yd.  bucket  handling  cranes  for  Birmingham. 
Ala.,   from   the   Champion   Engineering  Co. 

Lancaster  Steel  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  10-ton, 
45 -ft,  span,  3 -motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the 
Northern   Engineering  Works. 

O.  J.  Dean  Co.,  Chicago,  two  5-ton  electric  traveling 
hoists   from   the   Northern   Engineering  Works. 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  a  No.  S4 
Newton  cupola  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Wiardi-HaU  Acid  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  recently  in  the 
market  for  a  5-ton,  double  I-beam  hand  power  crane,  has 
purchased    a   second-hand   crane. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  reported  last  week  as  pur- 
chasing a  20-ton  hand  power  crane,  bought  from  Maris  Bros., 
Philadelphia. 

Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.,  New  York,  two  3-ton  pillar 
cranes  mounted  on  flat  cars  from  the  Chesapeake  Iron 
Works. 

Phoenix  Utility  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  a  60-ton. 
1-motor,  24-tt.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  This  company  is  still  in  the  market 
for  a  60-ton.   4-motor,   71-ft.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  East  nfteenth  Street, 
New  York,  has  commenced  erection  of  a  one-story  power 
house,  25  x  100  ft.,  at  Thirty-second  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  to  cost  close  to  $200,000,  including  machinerj-. 
William  Whitehill,  Buckly  Newhall  Building,  Forty-first 
Street    and    Sixth    Avenue,    is    architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  for  which 
a  bond  issue  of  $400,000  is  being  arranged.  C.  B.  Cutler, 
care  of  the  local  Board  of  Education,  is  architect. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  will  expend  about  $1,000,000  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  two  gasoline  extraction  plants  at  its  properties  in 
the  Tampico  district,  Mexico,  one  to  be  located  in  the  Cerro 
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Azul  field  and  the  other  at  Chapopote.  Construction  work 
Is  under  way  on  a  new  oil  refining  plant  at  Tampico,  esti- 
mated to  cost  J2,000,000.  including  machinery,  pipe  line, 
pumping  plants,   etc. 

The  Lindsay  Light  Co.,  91  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  lighting  equipment,  gas  burners,  etc.,  is 
arranging  for  the  removal  of  its  plant  from  Chicago  to 
Voungsiown  Ohio  The  capacity  will  be  increased.  The 
company  Is  increasing  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,200,000. 
Plans  are  in  progress  for  reorganization  of  the  Willys 
Corporation,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue.  New  York,  manufacturer 
of  automobiles,  which  has  been  in  receivership,  a  large 
part  of  whose  plant  property  recently  has  been  sold.  The 
new  organization  will  take  over  the  assets  of  the  present 
company  and  will  dispose  of  a  note  issue  of  $6,000,000,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  plants  and  equipment.  John  A.  Willys,  president 
Willys-Overland  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  company. 

The  Mutual  Electric  &  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  28  Verandah 
Place,  Brooklyn,  is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  new 
equipment  at  its  plant,  including  a  number  of  presses. 

Freight-handling  machinery,  cranes,  conveying  equipment 
and  other  mechanical  apparatus  will  be  installed  at  the 
proposed  barge  canal  terminal  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Staten 
Island.  Charles  L.  Cadle  is  superintendent  of  public  works, 
Albany. 

The  Aetna  Auto  Engineering  Corporation,  258  West  Sixty- 
ninth  Street.  New  York,  operating  an  automobile  construc- 
tion and  repair  works,  has  leased  the  building  at  217-19 
West  Sixty-fourth  Street,  for  a  term  of  years,  for  plant 
enlargements.     Additional   equipment  will  be   installed. 

The  Sinclair  Pipe  Line  Co..  45  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  has  arranged  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $25,000,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  part 
for  new  construction,  including  the  doubling  of  the  present 
capacity  of  the  steel  trunk  line  from  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  to  the  Chicago  district,  and  for  extensions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  in  the  Wyoming  fields,  with 
new  pumping  plants,  steel  pipe,  steel  tank  storages,  etc. 
J.   R.   Manion  is   president. 

The  Braden  Copper  Co.,  120  Broadway.  New  York,  has 
preliminary  plans  under  way  for  enlargements  in  its  copper 
milling  plant,  to  increase  the  capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000 
tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  work,  including  machinery,  is 
estimated   to  cost  about   $1,500,000. 

The  Anderson  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
leased  the  one-story  building  al  1S5-S7  Seventh  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The  Auto  Safety  Appliance  Co.,  1493  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  leased  space  in  the  building  at  549-51  West  Fifty- 
second  Street. 

The  William  Bayley  Co.,  110  West  Fortieth  Street,  New- 
York,  manufacturer  of  steel  .window  frames  and  sash,  with 
plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  acquired  about  8.000  sq.  ft. 
at  Seventh  Street  and  Van  Alst  Avenue,  Long  Island  City, 
as  a  site  for  a  one-story  building  for  an  eastern  factory 
branch. 

The  Shenandoah  Steel  &  Iron  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  leased  the  four-story  building,  40  x  100  ft.,  at  230-32 
West  Thirty-eighth  Street.  Improvements  will  be  made 
in   the   building. 

The  Brunswick  Laundry  Co.,  222  Tonnele  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  will  erect  a  three-story  power  house,  32  x  38 
ft.,  on  a  site  adjoining  its  plant,  and  will  use  a  portion  for 
a   machine   repair  shop. 

The  Mehl  Machine  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Roselle,  X.  J.,  manu- 
facturer of  machinery,  jigs,  dies,  etc.,  will  establish  a  branch 
t-nglneering  works  at   Cleveland. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  constructed  on  Main  Street, 
Dumont,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $275,000.  ■  Ernest 
Sibley,   Palisade,   N.   J,,    is   architect. 

R.  Miele,  622  Springfield  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  operat- 
ing a  forge  and  blacksmlthing  shop.  Is  inquiring  for  an  up- 
right power  trip   hammer. 

The  Seagull  Fishing  Reel  Co.,  operated  by  Schoenfeld  & 
Gutter,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  metal  fishing 
reels,  has  leased  a  floor  In  the  building  at  420  Ogden  Street, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant. 

The  Commonwealth  Water  Co.,  20  Northfleld  Road.  West 
Orange.  N.  J.,  will  make  extensions  in  Its  pumping  plant 
at  Canoe  Brook,  including  the  installation  of  new  pumping 
machinery,  compressors  and  other  equipment,  estimated  t<> 
cost  about   $125,000. 

Frutchey  &  Waddell,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  local  representa- 


tives for  the  Studebaker  -automobile,  are  taking  bids  for 
the  remodeling  and  improving  of  a  local  one-story  building, 
30  X    150    ft.,    for   a    new    service   and   repair  w-orks. 

A  one-story  vocational  shop  will  be  installed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  addition  to  be  built  at  the  Hawkins  Street 
school.  New-ark,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $235,000. 
Guilbert   &   Betelle,   546  Broad   Street,   are   architects. 

The  Peters  Chocolate  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded 
contract  for  boiler  house,  40  x  80  ft.,  to  Barto-Phillips  Co., 
5'.i  Vanderbiit  Avenue.  New  York.     Estimated  cost  $50,000. 

The  Holbrook  Co.,  automobile  body  manufacturer,  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  manufacturing  building  100  x  260  ft., 
boiler  house  20  x  30  ft.,  service  building  20  x  30  ft.,  and  con- 
necting passage  25  x  50  ft.,  to  Barto-Phillips  Co.,  52  Vander-' 
bllt  Avenue,  New  York.  Estimated  cost  $80,000.  One  100 
hp.  boiler  with  100  ft.  radial  brick  stack  and  complete 
sprinkler  system  with  40,000  gal.  steel  gravity  tank  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  Ritter  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  has 
been  manufacturing  dental  equipment  for  several  years  and 
is  now  obtaining  figures  on  equipment  for  adding  a  small 
brass   and   aluminum    foundry   to    its   present   plant. 


A^ 


New  England 

Boston,  Sept.  18. 
LARGER  number  of  important  machine  toola 
was  sold  in  this  territory  last  week  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  but  business  was  confined  to 
a  limited  number  of  houses.  The  trade  in  general 
is  fully  as  inactive  as  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  .\niong  the  sales  of  new  equipment  are : 
One  4  0-ton  and  one  20-ton  P  &  H  crane  to  a  Ver- 
mont marble  concern ;  one  centering  machine  and 
one  1^-in.  screw  machine  to  a  central  Massachu- 
setts conveyance  builder ;  a  reamer  grinder  to  a 
Rhode  Island  concern  ;  three  automatic  lathes  to  a 
Massachusetts  textile  machinery  builder,  and  a  mul- 
tiple spindle  drill  to  an  East  Boston  concern.  A 
24-in.  shaper  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  sales 
in  the  used  machine  tool  market. 

It  is  generally  believed  here  that  the  ending  of 
the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  with  some  of  the  rail- 
roads will  have  little  influence  on  the  New  England 
carriers  as  possible  machine  tool  prospects.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  apparently  intend  to 
ignore  the  union  and  to  keep  present  shopmen  on 
the  payroll.  Both  roads  have  let  out  considerable 
work  since  the  strike  started.  During  the  past  week 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  contracted  w-ith  a 
New  England  machine  tool  builder  for  the  use  of 
its  entire  manufacturing  equipment  until  March  1, 
next.  With  a  sizable  percentage  of  repair  work 
farmed  out  on  contract,  and  with  shops  well  fllled 
with  new  and  more  or  less  unexperienced  shopmen, 
it  is  believed  the  purchase  of  new-  machine  tools  liy 
these   two   roads  will  be  deferred. 

The  demand  for  machine  tool  repair  parts  and  for 
small  tools  is  good,  although  spotty.  IndU-ldual  or- 
ders often  run  up  well  into  four  figures. 

Contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story, 
40  X  90  ft.,  manufacturing  unit  on  Columbus  Avenue  and 
Dimock  Street,  Roxbury,  Boston,  by  the  Albert  Grlfllths  Saw 
Co..  30  Whittier  Street,  Roxbury. 

Bids  are  in  on  a  one-story  manufacturing  plant  for  the 
Thompson  Electric  Welding  Co.,  161  Pleasant  Street,  Lynn. 
Mass. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  re-lnforced  concrete  hydro- 
electric  power   plant. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester.  Mass.. 
has  sold  its  Star  Foundry  Co.  property  in  that  city  to  Edward 
D.  Priest,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  has  not  been  operated  since 
the  war.  The  property,  consisting  of  a  one-story  and  ba.se- 
ment  foundry,  will  be  developed  for  manufacturing. 

The  Murray-Mack  Co.,  a  Pennsylvania  concern,  has  se- 
cured a  location  for  a  plant  to  manufacture  automobiles  at 
Randolph.  Mass.,  near  the  railroad  and  close  to  the  Randolph 
Foundry  Co.  plant. 

The  Universal  Winding  Co..  Cranston.  R.  I.,  manufacturer 
of  textile  machinery,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $2.- 
000,000,  a  portion  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  is  planning 
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the  erection  of  a  four-siory  addition  to  its  plant  at  West 
Lynn.  Mass.,  120x157  ft.,  to  cost  about  ?200,000. 

The  Star  Foundry  Co..  Worcester,  Mass.,  an  interest  of 
the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  same  city,  has  dis- 
posed of  its  plant  to  Edward  D.  Priest.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 
for  about  $20,000.  The  plant  has  been  inactive  foi  some 
time.     The  new  owner  will  resume  production  soon. 

The  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co..  Laurel  Hill  Avenue, 
Norwich.  Conn.,  has  plans  under  consideration  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  plant  addition. 

The  Springfield  Gas  Light  Co.,  23  State  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass..  will  commence  at- once  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story  steam  power  house,  51  x  5S  ft.  on  Page  Boulevard. 

The  Maine  Power  Co.,  Norway,  Me.,  Is  planning  for  the 
Installation  of  additional  machinery  at  its  local  power  plant, 
including  waterwheel,  generator  and  auxiliary  electrical 
equipment. 

Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  president  of  the  Karm  Terminal  Co.. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  is  the  purchaser  of  the  local  plant  of  the 
Morris  Metal  Products  Co.,  securing  the  property  at  public 
sale  for  $220,500.  It  consists  of  a  main  two-story  building. 
190  X  375   ft.,   designed  as  a  machine  shop. 

A  vocational,  department  will  be  installed  in  a  new  high 
school  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass..  estimated  to  cost  about  $150.- 
000.     J.  William  Beal,  62  Summer  Street.  Boston,  is  architect. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin.  Inc.,  Orchard  Street.  New  Britain,  Conn.. 
manufacturer  of  locks  and  hardware  products,  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  William  H.  Allen.  12  Hungerford  Street,  for  the 
erection  of  a  plant  addition  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  M.  S.  Little  Mfg.  Co..  New  Park  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  metal  plumbing  goods,  recently  re- 
organized with  $400,000  capital,  has  had  plans  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition.  50  x  65  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$18,000.  exclusive  of  equipment.  The  reorganizers.  including 
M.  S.  Little  and  H.  B.  Carey,  have  also  organized  the  Hart- 
ford Valve  Mfg.  Co..  with  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture 
valves   and   kindred   equipment. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story  power  house.  75  x  7S  ft.,  at  the  School  for  Feeble 
Minded.  Waverly,  Mass.  C.  H.  Tenney  &  Co..  201  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  are  engineers. 

The  Hope  Street  Garage  Co.,  Inc.,  Fourth  Street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  100-car  capacity 
garage  and  machine  shop. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,    Sept.    IS. 

The  American  Radiator  Co..  Buffalo,  has  acquired  a  tract 
of  land  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  totaling  about  15  acres,  as  a  site 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  is  at  820  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue,  Chicago. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile tires,  is  considering  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000.  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant  equipment  and 
operations,   extensions,  etc. 

The  Marsh  Valve  Co.,  Fourth  Street  and  Brigham  Road. 
Dunkirk,  N.  T.,  manufacturer  of  valves  and  kindred  engi- 
neering specialties,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story   plant  addition,   25  x  35   ft. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  184  Clinton  Avenue 
South.  Rochester.  N.  T.,  manufacturer  of  storage  batteries, 
plates,  etc.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  William  Steele  & 
Son  Co.,  Sixteenth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  on  Plymouth  Avenue,  near  Barton 
Street. 

The  Owen-Dyneto  Electric  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
recently  organized,  has  taken  over  the  plant  and  business 
of  the  Dyneto  Electric  Corporation,  which  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Ray  M.  Owen,  president  of  the  new 
corporation,  recently  acquired  the  assets  of  the  former  com- 
pany for  $205,000.  The  plant  will  continue  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  starting  and  lighting  equipment  for  auto- 
mobile service,  generators,  etc.  James  D.  Grant  is  vice- 
president   and   treasurer   of   the  new   organization. 

The  Air  Sales  Reduction  Co.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  acetylene  welding  equipment,  etc.. 
has  commissioned  Francisco  &  Jacobus,  511  Fifth  Avenue, 
architects,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  plant  at  BuKalo,  on 
site  selected,   estimated   to  cost  about   $50,000. 

The  North  East  Electric  Co.,  348  Whitney  Street,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  will 
erect  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant,  50  x  90  ft.,  to  cost 
$35,000. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  has 
terminated    its    contract    with    the    Hornell    Repair   &    Con- 


struction Co  ,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  for  the  operation  of  its  local 
car  shops,  as  well  as  similar  shops  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y., 
and  Susquehanna  and  Bradford,  Pa.,  effective  Sept.  10.  The 
Erie  company  will  resume  the  direct  management  of  the 
different  plants  and  proposes  to  operate  at  full  capacity  as 
soon  as  men  are  available.  The  company  is  also  arranging 
for  the  termination  of  the  contract  with  other  interests  for 
the  operation  of  the  car  and  locomotive  shops  at  Corning, 
Elmira    and    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

The  Jamestown  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  Gilford  Avenue  and 
Jones  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  steel 
enameled  bathroom  fixtures  and  kindred  products,  is  plan- 
ning for  installation  of  new  equipment  in  a  factory  at  River 
and  Chandler  Streets, 

The  International  Casement  Co..  S4  Hopkins  Street, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  rolled  steel  and  bronze 
window  casements,  etc.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Warren 
Construction  Co.,  Jamestown,  for  the  erection  of  a  one  and 
one-half  story  plant  addition,  120  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost   about   $50,000. 

The  Slcelton  Shovel  Co..  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  calling  for 
bids  through  McPhie  &  Kelley,  Hamilton,  architects,  for 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  plant  on  East  Lake  Road,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  including  equip- 
ment. The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dunkirk,  is  interested 
in    the    project.      W.    E.    Skelton    heads    the    company. 

The  Lisk  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  let  contract  to 
Curran-Mason  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  construction 
of  a  factory  building,  160  x  2S0  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
enamel  ware,  which  with  other  improvements  will  involve 
a  total  expenditure  of  $1,000,000.  C.  C.  Keehn  is  president 
of  the  Lisk  Mfg.   Co. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  ob- 
tained a  permit  for  construction  of  a  factory  building  and 
assembly  plant  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  $60,000. 
It  will  be  one  story,  134  x  134  ft.,  and  will  be  erected  on 
Plymouth   Avenue,    near   Barton   Street. 


Philadelphia 

ParLADELPHiA,   Sept.    19. 

THE  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Philadelphia, 
has  issued  an  inquiry  for  more  than  30  machine 
tools  as  follows: 

Three  66-in.  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  ma- 
tools  as  follows: 

Two  No.  9  vertical  milling  machines. 

Two  No.   1  plain  milling  machines. 

Two  rod  milling  machines. 

Two  frame  Blotters. 

One  frame  drilling  machine. 

Four  frame  planers. 

Fourteen  standard  planers. 

Two  turret  lathes. 

The  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co..  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
Hunting  Park  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  steel 
automobile  bodies,  is  completing  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  plant  addition.  The  Ballinger  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  is  architect  and   engineer. 

The  new  building  to  be  erected  by  Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  813 
North  Front  Street.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  cranes, 
hoisting  machinery,  etc..  at  Janney  and  Ontario  Streets,  will 
consist  of  a  main  one-story  structure.  110  x  300  ft.,  with  ex- 
tension. 15  X  140  ft.  The  larger  space  will  be  equipped  as 
a  machine  erecting  shop  and  the  other  as  a  pattern  shop. 

The  Philadelphia  Suburban  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Phila- 
delphia, has  arranged  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $400,000. 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  part  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. An  additional  issue  of  $600,000,  to  make  up  a  fund 
of  $1*,000,000  will  be  disposed  of  later. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila- 
delphia has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  its  local  branch  plant  at  Seventh  and  Willow  Streets. 

The  Logan  Ice  Mfg.  Co..  Tenth  and  Windrim  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant,  consisting  of  four  one-story  build- 
ings,  with    main    structure,    96  x  182   ft. 

Power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  machinery  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  a  three-story  bak- 
ing plant  for  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  at  Ridge 
and  Sedgley  Avenues,  Philadelphia,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$80,000.  for  which  a  general  contract  has  just  been  awarded 
to  the  Turner  Construction  Co.,  Aramingo  Street.  Head- 
quarters of  the  company  is  at  150  Bay  Street.  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
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school  to  be  erected  at  Gloucester  Heights,  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

The  plant  of  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  been  acquired  by  Campbell,  Heath  &  Co.,  5  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  stock  brokers,  for  ?1, 675, 000.  W.  W.  Pep- 
per, at  one  time  president  of  the  rubber  company,  is  trea- 
surer of  the  purchasing  concern.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a 
new  company  to  take  over  the  property,  with  C.  Edward 
Murray,  Jr.,  Trenton,  as  head,  and  resume  operations  at 
an  early  date. 

The  National  Radiator  Co..  East  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
addition,  to  cost  about  $17,000. 

A  two-story  and  basement  vocational  school,  70  x  70  ft., 
to  cost  about  $70,000,  will  be  constructed  by  the  Falls  Town- 
ship and  Overfleld  Township  School  Districts,  Mill  City,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Spencer,  Dunmore,  near  Scranton,  I'a.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  nearby  two -story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building,  40  x  300  ft.,  on  Drinker 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $100,000.  A  list  of  equip- 
ment for  installation  is  being  arranged. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Welding  Co.,  Slatington,  Pa.,  has  been 
organized  by  Arnold  Stoor  and  Oscar  Roth,  to  operate  a  lo- 
cal machine  shop  and  welding  works. 

The  International  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  has 
acquired  the  local  plant  of  the  Victoria  Chain  Co.,  manu- 
facturing a  kindred  line  of  mechanical  chains,  and  will  take 
immediate  possession.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection 
of  additional  buildings.  George  J.  Campbell  is  president, 
and  J.  L.  Mueller  vice-president,  in  charge  of  production. 

The  Reading  Transit  &  Light  Co.,  Reading.  Pa.,  is  ar- 
ranging facilities  at  its  local  shops  for  the  construction  of 
special  cars  for  Its  local  traction  lines,  including  steel  frame- 
work, bodies,  fittings,  etc. 

The  StlfCel  &  Freeman  Co.,  Lltitz,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
locks,  safes,  vaults,  etc..  Is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition,  140  x  175   ft 

The  Blair  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co..  3124  Fifth  Avenue, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  is  preparing  a  list  of  equipment  for  Installa- 
tion at  Its  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant, 
soon  to  be  constructed.     F.  II.  Sletz  is  president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  at  Clarks  Summit,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general 
contract  are  being  asked  until  Sept.  25. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  proposed 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  AnnvlUe,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $100,000. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh^   Sept.    18. 

DEMAND  for  machine  tools  in  this  territory 
still  runs  largely  for  individual  tools,  with  few 
lists  coming  before  the  trade.  The  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  on  Sept.  12  took  bids  on  15 
metal  working  tools  and  for  a  number  of  wood- 
working machines,  but  awards  have  not  yet  been 
announced.  A  maker  of  lathes  is  reported  to  have 
announced  an  increase  in  prices  of  12  5^  per  cent, 
effective  Oct.  1,  and  there  also  has  been  a  revision 
upward  In  prices  of  Bridgeport  grinders.  Heavy 
equipment  has  shown  much  activity.  The  Mack- 
Intosh-Hemphill  Co.,  which  recently  was  awarded  a 
40-in.  blooming  mill  for  the  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. In  the  past  week  received  the  award  of  the 
sheet  bar  and  sheet  mills  for  that  plant.  A  new 
strip  mill  for  this  company  .has  been  placed  with 
,the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

In  addition  to  the  cranes  recently  placed  by  the  Otis  Steel 
Co.  with  the  Alliance  Machine  Co..  Alliance,  Ohio,  the  com- 
pany last  week  placed  with  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.  Al- 
liance. Ohio,  an  order  for  five  cranes,  one  25-ton  with  10-ton 
auxiliary,  85  ft.  span,  one  40-ton  with  10-ton  auxiliary  85 
ft.  span,  one  10-ton.  25  ft.  span,  one  10-ton,  75  ft.  span  and 
one  10-ton,  105  ft.  span. 

The  Morgan  company  also  has  taken  a  25-ton  crane  with 
10  ton  au.^iliary,  68  ft.  span  for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

The  Welrton  Steel  Co..  Welrton,  W.  Va.,  has  ordered  five 
Shaw  cranes  for  Its  new  sheet  mill,  one  10-ton.  70  ft.  span 
to  serve  the  galvanizing  and  pickling  departments,  one  10-ton 


70  ft.  span,  to  serve  the  warehouse,  one  15-ton,  55  ft.  span  for 
the  bar  yard,  one  30-ton,  75  ft.  span  for  the  hot  mill  depart- 
ment and  one  40-ton,  with  10-ton  auxiliary.  70  ft.  span  to 
serve  the  annealing  furnaces. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  has  purchased  a  50-ton  Shaw 
trolley  for  its  Barberton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Center  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
which  is  building  a  new  plant  at  Warwood,  W.  Va.,  has  bought 
a  10-ton,  3-motor,  45H  ft.  span  crane  from  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  and  a  66-in.  and  an  84-in.  cupola 
from  the  same  company. 

George  R.  Pink,  who  resigned  recently  as  sales  manager. 
West  Penn  Steel  Co.,  is  interested  in  a  new  company  which 
will  build  a  sheet  plant  In  Detroit. 

The  American  Window  Glass  Co.,  Farmers'  Bank  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  addition  to  its  plant  at  Jeannette.  Pa.,  consist- 
ing of  a  main  one-story,  12-machine  building,  estimated  to 
cost  close  to  $1,500,000.  B.  J.  Pierce,  company  address,  is 
engineer.     W.  L.  Munro  is  president. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  leased  the  one-story  building,  137  x  185 
ft.,  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Liberty  Avenue  and 
Gross  Street.  Pittsburgh,  for  a  service  and  repair  works.  A 
special  shop  for  mechanical  work  will  be  arranged. 

Bids  for  Insulated  wire,  soft  steel  wire,  tinned  iron  wire. 
annealed  iron  wire,  annealed  copper  wire,  wire  nails,  wire 
rope,  boiler  tubes,  covering  quantities  for  three  months'  re- 
quirements, will  be  received  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  until  Sept.  26.  C.  M.  Yohe  Is  pur- 
chasing agent. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Vander- 
grift,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $155,000,  for  which  bids 
on  revised  plan.s  are  being  received  until  Sept.  30. 

The  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer  of  insulation  products,  is  arranging  for 
a  stock  Issue  of  $13,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements,  and  additions  in 
working  capital. 

A  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  for 
company  cars  and  trucks,  will  be  constructed  by  the  Fair- 
mont Creamery  Co.,  301  Ferry  Street.  Pittsburgh. 

The  Raleigh  Motor  Co.,  Beckley.  W.  Va.,  has  plans  Hear- 
ing completion  for  the  construction  of  a  new  three-story 
service  and  repair  building,  50  x  146  ft,  estimated  to  cost 
about   $65,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school.  225  x  240  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  State  and  Case  Streets.  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  which  bids 
on  a  general  contract  are  being  received  until  Sept.  29. 

The  Flelschmann  Co..  508  West  North  Street.  Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer  of  yeast,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new 
one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  at  Western 
and  Allegheny  Avenues. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  18. 

PRICE  advances  continue  to  feature  the  machine 
tool  market.  The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
has  marked  up  its  line  about  10  per  cent  and  a 
Milwaukee  manufacturer  of  milling  machines  has 
likewise  announced  advances  averaging  10  per  cent. 
Considerable  railroad  buying  is  still  pending. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  not  yet  taken 
action  on  its  inquiries,  while  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  has  placed  a  few  tools  and  will 
buy  others  against  its  old  list.  The  latter  road  has 
picked  out  of  this  list  equipment  that  is  impera- 
tively needed  and  does  not  intend  to  buy  the  balance 
of  the  tools  at  this  time.  Business  from  Industrial 
companies  Is  scattered  and  rarely  covers  more  than 
one  or  two  machines  per  purchase.  Some  of  these 
orders,  however,  call  for  large  machines  and  there- 
fore run  into  considerable  money.  One  dealer,  for 
example,  has  booked  orders  for  a  36-ln.  x  36  in.  x 
12-ft.  planer  and  a  3/16-in.  x  8-ft.  gate  shear. 

The  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  Hegewisch,  Ind.. 
has  placed  a  10-ton  8S-ft.  span  electric  overhead  traveling 
crane  with  the  Wlilting  Corporation.  The  Whiting  company 
has  also  booked  an  order  for  a  120-ln.  cupola  from  the  Pull- 
man Co.  for  the  tatter's  new  carwheel  foundry  at  Pullman.  111. 

The    Electro-Magnetic    Tool    Co.,    Nineteenth    Street    and 
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Fifty-second  Avenue.  Cicero,  111.,  has  purchased  the  north 
portion  of  the  G.  S.  Blakeslee  Co.  |)lant  in  Fifty-second 
Avenue,  near  Nineteenth  Street,  comprising  90,000  sq.  ft.  of 
land  with  buildings  containing  15,000  sq.  ft.  The  purchaser 
will  erect  an  additional  building. 

The  Bates  Valve  Bag  Co.,  7310  South  Chicago  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story 
factory.  100x120  ft.,  S232-40  South  Chicago  Avenue,  to  cost 
$60,000. 

The  Enterprise  Parlor  Furniture  Co.,  2315  West  Huron 
Street,  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  third  story  addition, 
100x125  ft.,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Florence  Art  Co.,  manufacturer  of  composition  lamp 
standards,  book  ends  and  candle  sticks,  671  West  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  four-story  factory.  50  x  108 
ft..  North  California  and  Stave  Streets,  to  cost  $125,000. 

The  American  Casket  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1317  West  Division 
Street,  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  three-story  factory  ad- 
dition, 25  X  70  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Arthur  Leber  and  Angelo  Varna  have  formed  a  partner- 
ship and  have  opened  the  Herrin  Sheet  Iron  Metal  Works  at 
109   Madison  Street,  Herrin,  111. 

The  Automotive  Gear  Works,  a  new  company,  will  con- 
struct a  one-story  plant  with  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at 
Richmond,  Ind. 

The  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  Mattoon,  III.,  will 
soon  call  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Grand  Tower,  111.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  including  machinery.  Sargent  & 
Lundy,  72  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  are  engineers. 

The  Eaton  Metal  Products  Co.,  3254  Walnut  Street,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  equipment 
at  its  plant,  including  a  number  of  presses  for  stamping  and 
bending   metal   goods. 

The  Nebraska  Power  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  arranged  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $3,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  A.  S.  Grenier  is 
vice-prc-^ident. 

The  City  Council.  Marshall,  111.,  will  receive  bids  until 
Oct.  5  for  the  construction  of  a  new  municipal  power  plant, 
with  ice-making  and  refrigerating  plant  extension,  to  in- 
clude two  generators,  Corliss  engines,  two  water  tube  boilers, 
feedwater  heater,  feed  pumps,  piping,  etc. ;  also  ice-manu- 
facturing machinery  for  an  initial  capacity  of  15  tons  a  day. 
F.  li.  Wilcox,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  is  engineer. 

J.  J.  Stone,  International  Falls.  Minn.,  has  plans  prepared 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  and  basement  automobile 
service  and  repair  works.  75  x  S5  ft.,  with  machine  shop. 
Bids  will  soon  be  asked.  William  P.  Allard,  Ferguson  Build- 
ing, Duluth,  Minn.,  is  architect. 

A  new  one-story  power  house,  79  x  89  ft.,  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  State  Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Orphans'  Home, 
Normal.  111.  Bids  for  the  plant  are  being  received  until  Sept. 
26  by  C.  R.  Miller,  chairman  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings, 
Springfield,  111.  Edgar  A.  Martin,  410  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  is  architect. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  547  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  is  completing  detailed  plans  for 
the  erection  of  its  proposed  new  shops  at  Denver.  Col.,  to  be 
located  on  a  275-acre  tract  of  land  at  Fifty-flrst  Street,  near 
Broadway,  recently  acquired.  Six  main  buildings  will  be 
constructed,  including  machine  shop,  forge  and  blacksmith 
shop,  boiler  shop,  oil  house,  power  plant,  and  storehouse  and 
office.  The  entire  plant  with  machinery  is  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $1,500,000.  T.  Krausch,  engineer  of  build- 
ings for  the  company,  will  be  In  charge  of  erection. 


Detroit 

Detroit,   Sept.    18. 

INQUIRIES  on  machine  tools  have  been  very 
light  since  the  first  of  the  month  but  there  have 
been  no  deliveries  extended  on  orders  already 
placed.  Undoubtedly  the  fuel  situation  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  new  business.  Representatives 
of  machinery  manufacturers  are  optimistic,  how- 
ever, and  are  anticipating  a  reflection  of  the  im- 
proved industrial  outlook  early  in  October.  The 
shut  down  of  the  Ford  plants  is  apt  to  be  seriously 
felt    if  long   continued. 

The  Kalamazoo  Blow  Pipe  Co.,  408  North  Church  street, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  one-story  plant.  35x155  ft.,  on  North  Church  Street, 
to  cost  about  $50,000.  E.  S.  Batterson,  Hanselman  Building, 
is  architect.     H.  F.  Brundage  is  president. 


The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  will  build  a  new  one- 
story  power  house  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  to  cost  about  $150,- 
000.   including  equipment. 

The  Burr-Patterson  Co..  4211  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
manufacturing  jeweler,  will  commence  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  a  new  two-story  plant.  40  x  105  ft.,  to  cost  close  to 
$50,000,   including  precision  tools  and  other  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
cost  about  $125,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract 
will  be  asked  soon. 

The  Muzzy-Lyon  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  engine 
bearings,  babbitt  alloys,  etc.,  has  removed  its  plant  from  535 
West  Lamed  Street,  to  a  new  building  on  Shoemaker  Street, 
near  St.  Jean  Street.  The  structure  will  provide  a  total 
floor  area  of  36.000  sq.  ft.,  which  will  be  entirely  utilized  with 
present  equipment  from  the  former  works  and  new  machin- 
ery.    J.   H.  Muzzy  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Fisher-Ohio  Body  Corporation,  General  Motors  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Realty  Construction  Co..  Flint,  Mich.,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant  on  Wilcox  Street.  Flint, 
200x400  ft.,  to  be  equipped  for  assembling.  Albert  Kahn, 
1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit,  is  architect.  Fred  J. 
Fisher  is  president. 

The  Kessler  Sales  &  Service  Co.,  4627  Dix  Avenue,  De- 
troit, is  arranging  for  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment at  its  service  and  repair  works.  A  list  of  machinery 
will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date. 

The  Flint  Steel  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  recently  organized,  has 
acquired  the  entire  plant  and  business  of  the  Perkins  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.,  which  has  been  operating  a  local  works  for 
about  a  year  past.  The  new  company  will  take  immediate 
possession.     W.  L.  Perkins  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Briggs  Mfg.  Co..  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  power  plant  at  its 
works.  80  X  83  ft.  The  company  specializes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile  bodies.     M.  L.  Briggs  is  secretary. 

The  Department  of  Street  Railways.  Shoemaker  Street, 
Detroit,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story 
machine  and  mechanical  repair  shop  on  Woodward  Avenue, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  including  equipment.  W.  C. 
Markham,  312  Marquette  Building,  is  engineer. 

The  Progressive  Club,  Montague,  Mich,  is  arranging  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  at  the  plant  of  the 
Montague  Iron  Works,  which  has  been  idle  for  about  three 
years.  The  new  company  will  remodel  the  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  piston  rings  and  kindred  automotive  products, 
with  the  installation   of  new  equipment. 

The  Bryant  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  has  announced 
an  extensive  building  program  including  a  new  power  plant 
and  a  machine  shop. 

The  Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.,  Is  erect- 
ing a  foundry.  64  x  100  ft.,  in  connection  with  its  present 
plant.  This  company  manufactures  automobile  pumps  and 
brake  shoes  and  the  new  foundry  will  give  it  capacity  for 
production  work  beyond  its  own  needs.  Officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  C.  S.  Mclntyre,  president ;  W.  S.  Meyers,  secretary 
and  general   manager. 

The  C.  G.  Spring  Co.,  manufacturers  of  spring  bumpers, 
has  taken  a  five  year  lease  on  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Detroit  Stoker  Co..  West  Grand  Boulevard,  east  of 
Russell  Street.  The  building  contains  approximately  17.000 
sq.  ft.,  which  will  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  as  a  service  station. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  will  erect  an  experimental  laboratory, 
one  story,  steel.  200x800  ft.,  at  Dearborn.  Mich.  Albert 
Kahn  Is  architect. 

In  connection  with  its  entrance  into  Detroit,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system  has  announced  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts covering  four  building  projects  which  will  form  the 
principal  unit  of  the  roads  general  operating  plans  for  this 
territory  and  which  before  completed  will  involve  an  expedi- 
ture  of  approximately  $20,000,000.  The  present  construction 
includes  an  engine  house  at  Ecourse.  freight  house,  70  x  680 
ft.,  at  Third  and  Larned  Streets,  to  cost  $200,000  and  a  turn 
table,  water  and  coaling  station  at  Third  and  Summit  Streets. 

The  Cerruti  Aircraft  Corporation,  capitalized  at  $100,000, 
has  begun  operations  at  3834  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit, 
manufacturing  airplanes.  Officers  of  the  company  are  Lieut. 
Frank  A.  Cerruti,  president,  Floyd  F.  Williams,  vice-presi- 
dent and  L.  V.  Martin,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Wheel  Trueing  Co.  is  erecting  a  modern  factory  build- 
ing at  Oakland  and  Victor  Avenues,  Highland  Park.  Special 
equipment  has  been  ordered  for  the  manufacture  of  trueing 
wheels,  diamond  dies  for  wire  drawing,  shaped  carbon  tools 
for  turning  hard  rubber,  fiber  and  celluloid  and  diamond  saw 
teeth  for  cutting  stone  and  marble.  Harvey  B.  Wallace 
is    general    manager. 
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Baltimore 


Baltimore,  Sept.  IS. 
The  Baltimore  Ste»-I  Co.,  Eastern  Avenue  and  Eden 
.Street,  Baltimore,  has  purchased  property  adjoining  Its 
plant,  totaling  about  20,000  sq.  ft.,  as  a  site  for  an  addition. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  the  new  buildiner,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000,  Including  equipment.  The  company  specializes  in 
the  fabrication  of  structural  steel,  ornamental  steel  and  iron 
products,    etc. 

The  Security  Cement  Lime  Co.,  Equitable  Building, 
Baltimore,  has  arranged  for  a  note  issue  of  1300,000,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  in  part  for  extensions  to  its  cement 
manufacturing  plant  at  Security,  Md.  The  present  works 
will  be  enlarged  and  additional  machinery  Installed  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  from  950,000  barrels  to  1,400,000  barrels 
a  year.     Loring  A.   Cover  is  president. 

A  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  for 
company  trucks  and  cars,  with  machine  and  mechanical 
repair  works,  and  fire  plant,  76  x  HO  ft.,  to  cost  about  $75,000, 
win  be  erected  by  the  Corby  Baking  Co.,  2301-7  Georgia 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  baking  plant.  Col.  P.  M.  Anderson,  705  Southern 
Building,   Is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  17  Bast 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  awarded  a  general  con- 
tract to  the  Shoemaker-Satterthwalt  Bridge  Co.,  4  South 
Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
two-story  foundry  at  Its  Hilles  &  Jonea  plant.  Ninth  and 
Church  Streets,  Wilmington,  Del.,  98  x  240  ft.,  steel  and 
concrete. 

The  City  Council.  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  plant,  in  connection  with  new  waterworks  and 
pumping  plant,  to  cost  about  $750,000.  About  five  acres 
has  been  acquired  in  the  Knobb's  Creek  district  for  the 
plants. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  22,  for  72  dozen  steel 
oilers. 

The  Allen  Transfer  &  Repair  Co.,  1715  West  Gary  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  equip- 
ment at  its  machine  works,  including  lathe  and  drill  press. 
The  City  Manager,  P.  C.  Painter,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  will 
receive  bids  until  Oct.  10,  for  equipment  to  be  installed  in 
Lonnection  with  a  new  filter  plant  at  the  waterworks,  in- 
cluding one  1,000-gallon  per  minute,  motor-operated  pump- 
ing unit;  steel  wash  water  tank,  70,000  gallons  capacity; 
piping,  valves,  and  other  kindred  miscellaneous  equipment. 
.1.  L.  Ludlow  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Snapp  Foundry,  Inc.,  Winchester.  W.  Va.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  will  take  over  the  local 
plant  and  business  heretofore  operated  as  the  Snapp  Foundry 
Co.  The  company  will  continue  the  operation  of  the  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  power  tee  saws,  etc..  and  contemplates 
expansion  in  the  near  future.  C.  Arthur  Robinson  is 
secretary. 

The  Queen  City  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  at 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  heretofore  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  Industrial  alcohol  and  kindred  products,  and  will  use  It 
for   plant   extensions. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lex- 
ington Building,  Baltimore,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  iseue 
of  $5,000,000,  a  portion  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements.    Herbert   A.    Wagner   is   president. 

The  Standard  Variometer  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  recently 
organized,  has  arranged  for  the  operation  of  a  local  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  radio  equipment  and  parts,  and 
kindred  electrical  specialties.     P.   B.  Woodward  is  president. 

In  connection  with  its  proposed  new  electric  generating 
plant  at  Williamsport.  Md.,  the  Potomac  Public  Service  Co., 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  will  install  an  electrically-operated  over- 
head traveling  bridge  crane,  with  capacity  of  about  40  tons. 
The  station  will  have  a  generating  capacity  of  about  15,000 
horsepower,  and  other  machinery  to  be  Installed  Includes  me- 
chanical stokers,  economizers,  marine  type  boilers,  con- 
dinsirs,  vaporizers,,  electric  generalnrs,  cxcitiis,  switch- 
boards, pumping  machinery,  and  auxiliary  equipment.  The 
entire  plant  will  cost  approximately  $1,500,000.  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  52  William  Street,  New  York,  are  engineers.  The 
company  Is  operated  by  the  American  Water  Works  & 
Electric  Co..    50   Broad    Street,    New    York. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Crisp,  N.  C,  by  the  Edgecombe 
County  School  Board,  Speed,  N.  C.  Plana  have  been  pre- 
j>ared. 

The  City  Council,  Harrisonburg.  Va..  Is  i, tanning  for  the 
Immediate  construction  of  Its  proposed  new  steam-operated 
electric   power   plant,    estimated    to   coat    aljout    $80,000,    for 


which  plans  have  recently  been  completed.  It  will  have 
an  initial  capacity  of  600  kilowatts  and  which  will  be  in- 
creased at  a  later  date. 

The  Anderson  Motor  Co.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  manufacturer 
of  automobiles,  has  preliminary  plans  for  an  addition  to 
its    plant. 

The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  planning 
for  Improvements  in  the  power  house  at  its  plant,  to  in- 
clude the  Installation  of  oll-burnlng  equipment  to  replace 
the  present  coal  burning  plant.  Inquiries  are  being  made 
as    to    different    types    of    equipment. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.   18. 

AN  Ohio  company  that  will  equip  its  plant  for 
locomotive  repair  work  will  require  approxi- 
mately $250,000  worth  of  machinery  and  placed 
orders  for  a  tew  tools  during  the  week.  One  other 
important  feature  of  the  market  is  the  purchase 
of  35  or  more  tools  aggregating  approximately 
$200,000  by  the  Ijlma  Locomotive  Co.,  for  its  plant 
extensions.  Over  half  of  this  business  went  to  the 
Niles  Tool  Works,  the  remainder  being  divided 
between  three  other  distributors.  The  Niles  Co. 
took  12  6  ft.  Right  Line  radial  drills,  six  Pond 
planers,  five  60  in.,  one  90  in.  and  a  50  ft.  triple 
head  Bement  locomotive  frame  slotting  machine. 
Additional  purchases  reported  Included  three  plan- 
ers, a  vertical  rod  boring  machine,  a  vertical  rod 
milling  machine,  axle  turning  lathe,  four  20  in. 
engine  lathes,  two  tool  makers'  lathes,  a  60  in. 
wheel  press,  cylinder  boring  machine,  two  18  in. 
slotting  machines,  a  horizontal  boring  and  milling 
machine  and  two  turret  lathes. 

Dealers  are  getting  a  fair  volume  of  business 
in  single  tools.  Turret  lathe  manufacturers  report 
an  improvement  in  a  scattered  demand  for  single 
tools. 

More  price  advances  are  coming  out.  being  made 
by  manufacturers  who  had  not  previously  marked 
up  their  prices  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  manu- 
facture. The  Monarch  Lathe  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio, 
h.as  advanced  its  line  of  lathes  10  per  cent  and  an 
Oliio  manufacturer  of  turret  lathes  has  advanced 
its  price  approximately  10  per  cent.  A  large  East- 
ern machine-tool  manufacturer  withdrew  outstand- 
ing quotations  Saturday  and  will  announce  price 
advances  this  week. 

The  Sterling  Stone  &  Lime  Co.,  Delaware.  Ohio,  will  erect 
a  stone  crushing  plant  with  a  capacity  of  1200  tons  per  day. 
H.  E.  Culbertson  is  president  and  J.  T.  Herrick,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

The  C.  L.  Dover  Foundry  Co.,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  foundry  addition  35  x  60  ft. 

The  Smokeless  Oil  Burner  Co..  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  will  manu- 
facture oil  burners  for  industrial  purposes.  The  burner  has 
been  manufactured  for  two  years  under  a  partnership  ar- 
rangement. C.  W.  Moore  and  F.  H.  Ryder  are  understood 
to  be  the  princi])al  owners  of  tlie  company.  They  are  asso- 
ciated  with   the  Ryder   Brass  Foundry    in   Bucyrus. 

The  Barberton  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  recently  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  has  purchased  the 
property  and  patents  of  the  Keyless  Lock  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  placed  a  contract 
for  a  one  story,  50  x  60  ft.  factory  building  to  be  erected 
in  connection  witli  its  Cleveland  shipping  yard. 

The  Towmotor  Co..  Cleveland,  has  Just  shipped  two  tow- 
motors  to  New  South  Wales.  Other  recent  purchases  Include 
two  machines  purchased  by  Ball  Bros.  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
one  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

The  L-M  Axle  Co.,  Cleveland,  announced  that  it  has  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  acquiring  the  plant  of  the  Jones 
Gear  Co.,  Wayside  Road  and  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad.  Cleve- 
land. This  Is  virtually  a  new  plant.  The  main  building  is 
100  X  200  ft.  and  there  are  otlier  buildings  including  a  heat 
treating  department.  It  is  reported  that  the  buildings  and 
machinery  were  sold  for  about  $500,000.  George  B.  Durell. 
treasurer  of  the  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  is  president  of 
the  L-M  Axle  Co.,  and  J.  S.  Vaughan  Is  secretary. 

The  plant  of  the  New  Process  Gear  Corporation,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  which  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Willys  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  sold  to  Thomas  W.  Warner.  Toledo.  .\hlo,  for 
$1,904,000.     Mr.  Warner  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
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the  automotive  industry  in  the  Central  West  and  was  for- 
merly vice-president  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  He 
is  at  present  vice-president  of  the  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  of 
Indiana. 

The  mon'hly  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's 
Association  compiled  from  data  supplied  by  about  50  mem- 
bers shows  a  considerable  increase  in  operations  during 
.\ugust.  On  Sept.  1  the  plants  reporting  were  melting  at 
70  per  cent  of  capacit.v  as  compared  with  a  58  per  cent 
melt  Aug.  31. 


Milwaukee 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  18. 
ry^HlC  feature  of  the  machinery  market  during 
X  the  past  week  was  the  receipt  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  list,  for  shops  at  Bell- 
mead,  Tex.,  which  calls  for  approximately  $500,- 
000  worth  of  equipment.  The  list  includes  complete 
equipment  for  a  large  shop,  and  as  bids  are  to  be 
in  Sept.  IS.  it  is  expected  that  purchasing  of  tools 
will  be  begun  in   a  short  time. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  a  list  out  for  a  number  of  tools  on  which  ac- 
tion is  expected  this  week.  The  General  Motors 
Corporation,  which  is  planning  to  turn  out  an  air- 
cooled  car,  ha^i  revived  a  list  of  tools  issued  early  in 
the  year,  and  on  which  no  action  had  been  taken. 
It  is  expected  that  at  least  11  miscellaneous  ma- 
chines will  be  purchased.  The  original  inquiry 
called  for  29,  but  some  of  these  tools  have  been 
supplied  by  various  units  of  the  corporation.  In- 
quiries for  single  machines  show  a  fair  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  week,  and  with  a  settle- 
ment of  the  rail  strike  in  sight,  it  is  expected  that 
the  machinery  market  will  be  given  a  healthy  stimu- 
lus, particularly  as  prices  generally  show  strength. 
Recent  announcements  of  stiffening  prices  have  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  in  quite  a  few  orders,  par- 
ticularly for  shapers.  There  have  been  no  large 
orders  placed. 

The  Indiana  Quarries  Co.,  Bedford,  Ind.,  which 
will  build  a  new  plant  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire  some  months  ago,  has  placed  orders  for  the 
equipment  for  its  new  buildings,  which  Included  a 
number  of  cranes,  and  miscellaneous  machine  tools. 
Agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  who  have 
been  displaying  their  products  at  various  fairs 
throughout  the  country,  report  very  much  interest 
being  shown  by  farmers  in  their  exhibits,  and  it  is 
expected  that  buying  will  be  good  during  this  fah 
and  next  winter. 

The     Rahn-Larmon     Co.,     Cincinnati,     manufac- 
turer  of  gap   and  engine  lathes,   has  advanced   its 
list  price  1214  per  cent  effective  Sept.  ID. 
The   Ironton   Boiler  Works   Co.,   Ironton,   Ohio,   has   been 
incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000.     The  company 
has  been  operating  as  a  partnership.     Additions  to  plant  and 
equipment,   to  take  care  of  increasing  business,   are  planned. 
P.  F.   Meehan  heads  the  company. 

The  Cincinnati  Valve  Co.,  Cincinnati.  h;is  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000  and  will  manu- 
facture a  new  tjije  of  steam  valve.  The  plant  will  be  located 
on  Richmond  Street.  Thomas  F.  Bickett  is  general  manager. 
The  Morton  Last  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $125,000.  to  manufacture  shoe  lasts. 
The  plant  will  be  located  at  Third  and  Eggleston  Avenue. 
Charles  P.  Morton  is  president. 

Contract  will  be  awarded  this  week  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  plant  of  the  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
which  will  cost,  with  equipment,  approximately  $500,000. 
The  plant  will  be  located  in  the  Bond  Hill  section  of  the  city. 
The  company  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wood- 
working machinery  in  the  world,  and  when  the  new  plant  is  in 
operation  will  greatly  increase  its  capacity.  Part  of  the  equip- 
ment for  the  new  plant  has  been  contracted  for.  Clifford 
Egan  is  president. 

Negotiations  are  being  conducted  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co..  Dayton.  Ohio, 
now  in  receiver's  hands,  by  a  large  Eastern  car  manufac- 
turing company.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  has 
made  an  offer  close  to  $2,000,000  for  the  property,  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  bondholders'  protective  commit- 
tee. Should  the  deal  go  through  it  is  planned  to  operate  the 
plant  at  once,  principally  on  car  repair  work. 


MiLWAUKDKi,   Sept.   IS. 

AD.MITTIODLY'  a  great  load  has  been  removed 
.  from  the  minds  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
machine-tool  industry  by  the  effect  of  the  settlement 
of  the  railroad  shop  crafts  strike,  which  likewisir 
has  eased  the  ten.'ieness  of  the  situation  of  general 
business.  While  the  outcome  had  been  discounted 
and  at  the  outset  opinion  varied  only  with  respect 
to  the  duration  of  the  strike,  it  was  probably  of 
more  moment  to  the  tool  trade  than  almost  any 
other  that  such  a  contingency  should  arise.  Un- 
questionably the  calling  of  the  shop  strike  caused 
railroad  companies  to  postpone  very  heavy  pur- 
chases of  equipment  sorely  needed,  and  now  that 
this  trouble  has  been  overcome,  manufacturers  as 
well  as  dealers  expect  to  receive  some  sizable  busi- 
ness affecting  virtually  every  line  of  tools. 

The  Elwood  Tractor  Co.,  Madisbn,  Wis.,  is  moving  works 
and  offices  to  Paris.  111.,  having  taken  over  the  entire  busi- 
ness, plant  and  equipment  of  the  Paris  Mfg.  &  Engineering 
Co.  For  several  years  the  Elwood  company  has  maintained 
a  small  experimental  and  development  shop  in  Madison,  and 
it  is  now  ready  to  engage  in  quantity  production  of  tractors. 
An  output  of  1000  machines  in  1923  has  been  laid  out  and 
purchases  of  materials  as  well  as  additional  shop  equipment 
are  being  made  on  this  basis.  H.  A.  Burd,  general  manager, 
and  C.  D.  Elwood,  chief  engineer,  continue  in  charge  of  the 
business  under  the  physical  merger  with  the  Paris  company. 

The  North  Milwaukee  Foundry  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
sustained  an  estimated  loss  of  $35,000  in  the  destruction  of 
its  shop  on  Commerce  Avenue  by  fire  of  undetermined  origin 
on  Sept.  15.  No  decision  will  be  made  concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  plant  until  the  loss  has  been  adjusted. 

The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co.,  886-890  Third 
Street,  Milwaukee,  will  build  a  new  plant.  130  x  150  ft.,  one 
story,  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  on  a  new  site  on  Keefe 
Avenue,  west  of  Humboldt  Avenue,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$75,000.  The  Erich  G.  Schroeder  Co..  consulting  engineer, 
405  Broadway,  local,  is  preparing  plans  and  equipment  spec- 
ifications. Work  is  expected  to  start  about  Oct.  1.  John  R. 
Ball  is  president  and  treasurer. 

The  Wisconsin  Regrinding  Co.,  Sheboygan  Palls,  Wis., 
conducting  a  general  machinery  repair  and  automobile  engine 
service  shop,  with  a  branch  at  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  will  estab- 
lish a  second  branch  at  Rhinelander,  Wis.  A  new  shop, 
about  30  X  75  ft.,  will  be  erected,  and  new  equipment  in- 
stalled. Roy  Nichols,  vice-president,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Rhinelander  branch  as  manager.  William  Findlay  is 
president  and   A.    P.    Sohneidewent,   secretary   and    treasurer. 

The  C.  C.  C.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  patented 
folding  beds,  davenports,  etc.,  has  taken  over  the  plant  and 
business  of  the  Juul-Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  83  High  Street,  local, 
which  manufactures  hardware  specialties  and  metal  parts 
and  appliances  for  furniture,  etc.  It  is  the  intention  to 
erect  a  new  factory  and  shop  building  during  the  winter  and 
consolidate  the  operations,  but  for  the  present  the  C.  C.  C. 
Co.  will  continue  to  occupy  its  quarters  at  29  Main  Street, 
and  the  Juul-Peterson  conipany  its  High  Street  shop,  where 
it  will  continue  to  do  a  jobbing  business  in  addition  to  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  the  parent  concern. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Drummond,  Bayfield  County, 
Wis.,  is  taking  bids  until  Oct.  3  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  high,  graded  and  vocational  training  school,  55  x  123  ft., 
three  stories  and  basement,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  B.  G. 
Carter  is  clerk. 

The  Rex  Tj'pewriter  Co.,  Fond  du  lac.  Wis.,  is  purchasing 
a  small  list  of  additional  equipment  and  increasing  its  oper- 
ating force  gradually  to  facilitate  quantity  production  of  a 
new  design  of  portable  and  demountable  typewriter  which 
has  been  perfected  and  is  ready  for  the  commercial  market. 
An  output  of  100  to  125  machines  a  day  is  expected  to  be 
reached  by  Jan.  1. 

The  Burdick  Cabinet  Co..  Milton,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
cabinets,  radio  cases,  talking  machine  panels,  etc.,  has  en- 
gaged the  Federal  Engineering  Co.,  444  Milwaukee  Street, 
Milwaukee,  to  design  a  brick  and  steel  manufacturing  addi- 
tion. SO  X  160  ft.,  part  two  stories  and  basement,  estimated 
to  cost  $50,000.  .Specifications  of  new  equipment  needs  have 
not  been  completed. 

The  Motor  Grinding  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  the  style  of  a  new 
corporation  which  has  been  organized  to  establish  a  general 
machine  and  repair  business,  specializing  in  regrinding  gas 
engine  cylinders.  The  incorporators  are  mem.bers  of  the  law 
firm  of  Fish,  Marshutz  &  Hoffman,  1115  Wells  Building, 
Milwaukee. 

The  H.  A.  Poppert  &  Son  Co.,   421-423  Third  Street,  Mil- 
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waukee,  manufacturer  of  metal  and  wood  patterns,  dies,  etc., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $150,000.  The 
plant  has  been  undergoing  general  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment for  the  past  six  months.  Russell  L.  Poppert  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  E.  J.  Woodison  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  foundry  facings, 
equipment.  Are  brick,  platers  and  polishers'  supplies,  main- 
taining a  branch  shop  and  warehou-se  at  4S4-494  Virginia 
Street,  Milwaukee,  has  been  granted  a  Wisconsin  charter. 
The  application  gives  the  capital  stock  as  $600,000  and  the 
Wisconsin  proportion  as  $19,470.  J.  M.  Witters  is  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  branch. 

The  Manitowoc  Foundry  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  filed 
amendments  to  its  corporate  articles  to  effect  a  reduction  in 
its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $30,000.  David  Balkansky 
is  president,  and  H.  L.  Meyer,  secretary. 

The  New  Cornelia  Copper  Co..  Ajo.  Ariz.,  will  build  a  new 
concentrator  plant  costing  about  $500,000  and  has  let  the 
structural  steel,  amounting  to  2,500  tons,  to  the  Wisconsin 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  acquired 
the  entire  properties  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  a  port  which  accommodates  the  largest 
vessels  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes.  W.  J.  MfcCormlck 
has  been  appointed  resident  manager.  The  property  is  to 
bo  improved  and  enlarged,  but  no  definite  details  have  been 
made  public. 


Indi 


liana 

Indianapolis,    Sept.    IS. 

The  Duesenberg  Co.,  South  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Is  said  to  be  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  Installation 
in  its  new  one-story  plant  addition,  60  x  200  ft.,  on  which 
construction  was  recently  commenced,  to  be  used  for  motor 
assembling.     Chester   S.   Ricker  is  manager  in   charge. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  J.  G 
Christman  Co.,  South  Bend,  for  the  erection  of  two  addi- 
tional floors  on  the  present  two-story  plant  structure  known 
as  Building  79.  Work  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Albert 
Kahn,   1000   Marquette   Building,   Detroit,   is   architect. 

The  Terrc  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co., 
Indianapolis,  is  completing  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  its  electric  power  plant  on  West  Tenth  Street,  and 
for  extensions  In  its  transmission  system  in  this  section 
The  work  will  include  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  high 
school  addition  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  and  auxiliary  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  new  water  plant  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Upland  Water  Co..  Upland,  Ind  The 
Public  Sei-vice  Commission  has  granted  permission  for  a 
bond   issue   of  $45,000. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  plan- 
ning for  extensions  and  Improvements  in  its  plant  and  sys- 
tem to  cost  about  $500,000.     Harry  Held  is  president. 

The  Wabash  Electric  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind.,  has  tentative 
Plans  under  consideration  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  its  plant  and  system  to  cost  about  $50,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  FltANcisco,   Sept.   16. 

The  Doble  Steam  Motors  Co.,  714  Harrison  Street,  San 
Francisco,  manufacturer  of  steam-operated  automobiles  will 
soon  take  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Atascadero, 
?^1'  '°  f°"«'«'  °'  a  main  one  and  one-half  story  works, 
100  X  500  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $100,000.  In- 
cluding machinery.  The  Home  Builders'  Service  Bureau. 
Atascadero,   Is  architect. 

The  San  Gorgonia  Power  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Bulld- 
ng,  San  Francisco,  has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  San 
Gorgonia  River,  San  Bernardino  County.  Cal.,  with  initial 
capacity  o  4900  hp.,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $300  ' 
000,  including  machinery  and  transmission  line.     Application 

L^m^'T  "  '°  '""^  ^'^"  ^''''^'-  Supply  Commission  for 

permission  to   use  the  power  site. 

The  Orestimba  Union  High  School  District,  Newman,  Cal 
has   plans    nearing   completion    for    the    erection    of    a    new 
one^tory  vocational   shop   at   the   local   high  school.     W.   P 
Reld.  Concord,  Cal..  Is  clerk  of  the  district  board. 

Edward  Fletcher.  920  Eighth  Street.  San  Diego  Cal  Is 
forming  a  company  to  construct  and  operate  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  Santa  Ysabel  and  Black  Canyon  Creeks. 
It  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  about  31  uO  hp  and  is  esti- 
mated  to  cost  approximately   $350,000. 


H.  V.  Glore.  2053  Thirty-eighth  Avenue.  Oakland.  Cal., 
is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  machine 
shop  on  Fifth  Street,  near  Alice  Street 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation.  Fresno. 
Cal.,  has  preliminary  plans  under  consideration  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  Whisky 
Creek,  with  capacity  of  about  24,000  hp.  Application  has 
been  made  to  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  for  per- 
mission to  build  the  plant. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  Kerck- 
hofC  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
Charles  A,  Fellows,  500  Central  Building,  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop  at  Aubuquerque,  N.  M., 
141  X  415  ft.,  divided  into  heavy  machinery  and  erecting  bays, 
respectively.  A  one-story  adjoining  building  will  be  built 
for  mechanical  service,  84  x  86  ft.  The  Installation  wllf 
include   a   90-ton   and   15-ton   electric   traveling  cranes. 

The  Union  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Twenty-ninth  Avenue  and 
Ford  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  planning  for  the  rebuilding  of 
its  plant,  destroyed  by  Are  Sept  2,  with  loss  estimated  al 
about  $125,000.  including  machinery.  The  company  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Union  Construction  Co. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis.  Sept.  IS. 

THE  list  of  machine  tools  and  allied  equipment 
inquired  for  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad,  comprising  116  items,  for  its  shops  at 
Bellmead,  near  Waco,  Tex.,  closed  to-day.  Among 
the  items  listed  were  the  following:  Air  compressor, 
teed  water  heater  and  pumps,  water  tube  boilers, 
electric  traveling  cranes,  armature  machines,  sensi- 
tive drills,  band  saw,  rip  saw,  cut-off  saw,  squaring 
shear,  splitting  shear,  tinner's  roll,  pipe  threading 
machines,  hydraulic  driving  box  press.  Journal  turn- 
ing lathe,  car  wheel  lathe,  boring  and  turning  mill, 
driving  wheel  press,  piston  rod  grinding  machine, 
hydraulic  press,  plain  milling  machines,  draw-cut 
shaper,  crank  shapers,  vertical  turret  lathes,  ver- 
tical boring  and  turning  mills,  heavy  duty  planer, 
heavy  duty  slotter.  emery  wheel  grinding  machines, 
power  hack  saws,  horizontal  boring  and  drilling 
machine,  crank  planer,  double-head  bolt  cutter, 
triple-head  bolt  cutter,  rotary  cold  cut-off  saw, 
high-power  drilling  machines,  locomotive  guide  bar 
grinding  machine,  duplex  locomotive  rod  boring 
machine,  disk  grinders,  universal  milling  machines, 
drill  grinder,  engine  lathes,  electric  tool  hardening 
furnace,  electrically  heated  oil  tempering  furnace, 
gas-flred  oven  furnace,  multiple  spindle  drilling 
machine,  etaylxilt  drilling  machine,  plate  annealing 
furnace,  upright  drill,  flange  clamps,  double-end 
punch  and  shear,  plate  bending  rolls,  portable 
electric  arc  welders,  pneumatic  flanging  machine, 
flue  shop  equipment,  single-frame  steam  hanruncrs, 
bar  shear,  bulldozer,  forging  machine,  forge  blower, 
turret  lathes,  centering  machines,  horizontal  punch, 
electric  rivet  heaters,  die  grinder,  link  grinder. 
Fox  lathes,  clamp  press. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  new 
locomotive  and  car  shops  at  Pittsburg.  Kan.,  to  consist  ot 
a  number  of  buildings,  including  steel  car  shop,  engine  shop, 
power  house,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $1,000,000, 
including  machinery. 

The  St.  Louis  Wire  &  Iron  Co..  926  Chauteau  Avenue, 
St  Louis,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  George  Moeller.  3520 
Staska  Avenue,  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  and  basemen! 
addition.  50  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  has  approved  a  bond 
Issue  of  $20,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment  for  installation  In  the  municipal  electric 
power  pilant. 

The  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
has  arranged  for  a  t>ond  Issue  of  $21,000,000.  a  portion  ot 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
Work  Is  now  In  progress  for  an  increase  In  the  capacity  of 
the  Northeast  power  plant  from  60,000  to  90.000  kilowatts. 
Joseph  F.  Porter  Is  president. 

The  Shaffer  Refining  Co..  Cushlng.  Okla..  has  tentative 
plans  under  consideration  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  its  oil  refineries  to  cost  about  $500,000.  including  equip- 
ment.   It  is  proposed  to  Install  a  new  four-unit  cracking  plant. 
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The  Norton  Taxi-Cab  Co.,  JopUn,  Mo.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  and  basement 
automobile  service  and  repair  works,  100  x  155  ft.,  on  "Wall 
Street,  for  company  cars. 

The  Wichita  Sheet  Metal  Works,  2400  East  Douglas 
Street,  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  at  Its  plant,  including  power  lathe,  drill  press,  hand 
tools,  etc 

The  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  has  acquired 
property  totaling  about  14  acres  of  land  at  Bessemer,  Ala., 
and  has  plans  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  new  steel 
fabricating  plant  for  structural  shapes.  Tlie  works  will 
consist  of  a  number  of  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  ?S5,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Signal  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
is  planning  for  the  development  Of  extensive  coal  properties 
In  the  Suck  Creek  field,  and  will  Install  electrical  and  other 
equipment,  including  hoisting  machinery,  conveying  appara- 
tus, etc.  The  project  is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $200,000. 
L.  S.  Berg  is  secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  Wichita  Auto  Spring  Works,  141  South  Washington 
Street,  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment  in  its  repair  department,  to  be  used 
both  for  automobile  and  wagon  w^ork.  C.  E.  Rischel  heads 
the   company. 

The  Marland  Refining  Co.,  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  extensions  in  its  local  oil  refinery  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  from  6000  bbls.  of  refined  products  per 
day  to  14,000  bbls.  A  number  of  new  plant  units  will  be 
constructed,  to  include  a  large  addition  to  the  storage  and 
distributing  plant,  with  the  installation  of  new  steel  tanlcs, 
pumping  equipment,  etc.,  to  provide  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  1,900.000  bbls.  A  new  waterworks  system,  with  elec- 
trically-operated pumping  machinery,  will  be  installed.  The 
entire  project  is  estimated  to  cost  al)out  $1,500,000. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  311  West  Chestnut 
Street,  Louisville,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of 
a  new  one-story  cable  house  and  works.  100  x  100  ft.,  with 
extension,  20  x  300  ft.,  on  Washington  Street,  near  Third 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000,  including  equip- 
ment.    Donald  McDonald  is  president. 

The  Douglas  Coal  Mining  Co.,  504  Fourth  and  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  recently  organized, 
is  planning  for  the  development  of  properties  in  the  vicinitj' 
of  Island,  Ky.,  to  include  the  installation  of  electrical  machin- 
ery, hoisting  equipment,  mine  cars  and  other  mechanical 
apparatus  for  a  daily  capacity  of  about  400  tons.  A.  C. 
Lackel   is   president. 

The  Tennessee  Power  Co.,  Parksville,  Tenn..  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  State  Public  Utility  Commission 
to  issue  bonds  for  $250,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant 
and  system  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Common  Council,  Vinita,  Okla..  is  planning  for  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the 
Grand  River.  Work  will  be  placed  under  way  at  an  early 
date. 

The  Atkinson  Armature  Works,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Helman  Rogers  Construction  Co., 
Pittsburg,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  and  basement  addi- 
tion to  its  electrical  equipment  plant,  45  x  90  ft. 

R.  W.  Parks,  Wichita,  Kan.,  oi>erating  a  woodworking 
plant  at  1832  South  Wichita  Street,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  new  machinery,  to  include  a  saw,  lathe,  planer 
and  other  tools. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Belle,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  close 
to   $100,000   with   equipment. 


The  Standard  Electric  Works,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  recently 
organized,  has  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at 
17  Bibb  Street,  for  the  rebuilding  and  repair  of  electric 
motors  and  other  electrical  equipment.  The  company  is 
headed  by  G.  T.  Key,  Jr.,  and  W.  J.  Howard. 

The  Citizens  Light  &  Power  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its 
electric  generating  plant  on  Carrollton  Avenue,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $200,000,  including  machinery.  H.  K.  Johnson  is 
general  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Rayville,  La.,  is  planning  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $150,000,  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Van  de  Graff  Coal  Co.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  recently 
organized,  h.as  acquired  the  local  properties  of  the  Brook- 
wood  CoaJ  Co..  and  plans  tor  an  increase  in  the  present 
output  of  about  50  tons  a  day.  New  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical equipment  will  be  installed,  including  motors,  hoisting 
equipment,  mine  cars,  etc.  Hargrove  Van  de  Graff  is  presi- 
dent and  general   manager. 

The  Hardaway  Construction  Co.,  Marianna,  Fla.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  on 
the  Chipola  River.  Permission  to  use  the  site  has  been 
secured  from  the  Federal  Water  Power  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

The  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  arranging  a  fund 
of  alK)ut  $1,000,000  for  extensions  and  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  a  new  compressor  plant,  pipe  lines, 
auxiliary  stations,  etc.  Work  will  be  placed  under  way  at 
an  early  date. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,  Sept.  18. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  >L  T.  Sharp,  city  clerk,  Corinth, 
Miss.,  until  Sept.  26,  for  the  installation  of  a  complete 
municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant.  Fuller  &  Beard, 
616  Title  Guarantee  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  consult- 
ing engineers. 

The  Modern  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1589,  Mobile,  Ala., 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  the  local  plants  of  the 
Modern  Welding  &  Blacksmithing  Co.  and  the  Marine 
Equipment  Co.  The  plants  will  be  remodeled  and  improved, 
and  both  used  by  the  new  owner  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
special  tubular  steel  hand  truck,  gearing  and  transmission 
equipment  for  lumber  mill  machinery  and  other  kindred 
mechanical  products.  Additional  equipment  will  be  installed. 
G.   M.   Bryde  is  general   manager. 

The  Hialeah  Coach  Co.,  Hialeah.  Fla.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  six-wheel  coaches  and  other  vehicles  and  parts.  John 
Thiel  is  general   manager. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.   18. 

INQUIRIES  for  machinery  and  machine  tools  are 
beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  larger 
numbers  and  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  many 
of  these  now  coming  in  will  shortly  turn  into  actual 
sales.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  demand, 
however,  is  one  or  two  machines  or  tools  to  a 
customer.  Manufacturers  are  fairly  active  and  the 
majority  are  now  operating  between  75  and  100 
per  cent  of  capacity.  The  slight  improvement 
which  recently  made  its  appearance  in  the  fuel 
market  is  helping  to  stimulate  activity  in  practical- 
ly all  lines  of  industry  and  many  of  those  concerns 
which  were  beginning  to  think  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  curtail  operations  are  becoming  opti- 
mistic and  as  a  result  the  demand  for  equipment 
for  replacement  purposes  is  beginning  to  strengthen. 
Inquiries  from  concerns  with  industrial  plants  un- 
der construction  are  leaving  the  impression  that 
a  considerable  buying  movement  will  shortly  de- 
velop from  this  source.  Several  automobile  concerns 
have  plants  underway  for  which  no  equipment  has 
so  far  been  purchased.  Canadian  railways  are 
still  holding  back  but  it  is  the  opinion  among  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  that  buying  from  these  will 
shortly  be  resumed  on  a*more  extensove  scale. 
The  Sturgis  Baby  Carriage  Co..  Ltd..  60  Sumach  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  contemplates  establishing  a  manufacturing 
plant  at  Brampton,  Ont. 

The  Dodds  Canadian  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  recently  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  will  establish  a  plant 
at  Welland,  Ont.,  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  mill  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  company  has  secured  temporary  quarters 
in  the  old  M.  Beatty  &  Son's  plant  there. 

The  Dominion  Sheet  Metal  Corporation,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
is  enlarging  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  When  the  addition 
is  completed  it  will  have  capacity  for  100  tons  of  galvanized 
sheets  a  day. 

The  Canadian  By-Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  fire  brick.  The  company  will  erect 
a  modern  plant  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  fire  brick  and  mis- 
cellaneous refractories  per  day.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany include :  President,  Wendell  L.  Whitehouse  ;  vice-presi- 
dent. George  W.  Esslinger ;  secretary,  Capt.  Chauncey  H. 
Derby  :  treasurer.  Earl  V.  Wagner,  all  of  Scranton,  Pa.  Di- 
rectors include  Ernest  H.  Darling,  C.  V.  Langs  and  John  C. 
Callaghan  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation.  Sydney.  N.  S.,  has 
announced  that  wage  increases  running  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  and  affecting  all  classes  of  workers  at  the  steel  plant  will 
become  effective  shortly.  The  rate  paid  for  common  labor 
is  increased  from  Zi'A  and  26  cents  per  hour  to  28  and  30 
cents  per  hour. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Hesitancy    in    Stock    Trading    Owing    to    Uncer- 
tainties of  Market 

dnditions  in  steel  movement  have  taken  a  new-  tack,  the 
thetking  element  now  being  the  limit  on  shipment  in  place  of 
the  limit  on  production.  Various  embargoes  between  certain 
points  virtually  preclude  shipment.  There  is  great  concern  over 
the  car  shortage,  which  before  long  will  mean  a  piling  up  of 
steel  products  at  the  source.  Relatively  little  business  was 
placed  at  the  prevailing  liigh  prices,  which  are  regarded  as 
premiums  for  prompt  delivery.  An  undertone  of  hesitancy 
dominates  stock  trading.  Though  appearances  would  point 
to  a  strong  rising  market,  no  actual  advances  of  moment 
are  noted.  The  week's  turnover  was  light  and,  in  most 
cases,  if  prices  were  shorn  of  quick  delivery  premiums, 
advances  would  be  negligible.  In  many  quarters  there  Is 
strong  expectancy  of  a  revival  on  a  lower,  firmer  basis  after 
a  few  months  shall  have  removed  the  cause  of  delivery 
premiums. 

I'he  rang©  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Low  High  Low  High 

Allis-Chalm 57^4     59%        Gulf  States   Steel.   82V4     SSH 

Allis-Chalm.    pf.  ..lOlVl  103VS       Harbison  Walker.  110      110 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdry.  81>4     81%        Inland  Steel 50         50 

Am.  B.  S.  &  F.  pf.llO       112  Int.   Har,  new 110%  113% 

Am.  Can 6H4     63%       Lackawanna  Steel.  79        82 

Am.  Can  pf 109V4  HO  Lima    Loco 62%     64'/' 

.\m.  Car  &  F 188       ig.'*  Midvale   Steel 34         35 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf..  12214  125  Nat.-Acme    15%     16% 

Am.   Loco 122%  127%        Nat.  K.  &  Stm....   61         62% 

Am.   Loco,    pf 121       121%        Nat.  E.  &  Stm.  pM02       103 

Am.    Radiator 117%  122  N.  Y.    .Vir  Brake..  77         84 

Am.  StI.  F 42%     46'*        Nova  Scotia  Steel.  37'/4     40 

.\m.   StI.  F.  pf 106       106%        Otis  Steel 10%     11% 

Bald.   IjOco 135'/*.  Un%        Pittsburgh  StI.  pf.  97         97 

Bald.   Loco,   pf 114       115  Pressed   StI.  Car..   89%     9514 

Beth.   Steel 76         77*8        Pressed    Steel.    pf.l04       106 

Beth.  StI.  CI.  B...   77%     79%        Ry.  Steel  Spring.  .119%  126^4 
Beth.    St.   8%   pf..U4%  115%        Ry.  Sll.  Spring  pf.  115       115 

Brier  Hill,  pf 19         19  Replogle    Steel 32%     35 

Br.   Km,  Steel 12%     14%        Republic    69'A     71% 

Br.  Em.  S.  1st  pf.  74%     75  Republic   pf 92%     92"', 

Br.  Em.  S.  2d  pf..  36%     39  Sloss    49%     51 1^- 

Cambria    .steel 90        90  Sloss    pf 78%     78% 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool.   80%     87  Steel   of  Canada..   7714     80 

Colo.  Fuel  &  Iron.  32%     36%        Superior  Steel 33         3414 

Crucible   Steel 92         96%        Superior  S.  Ist  pf.  90         91 

Crucible  Steel  pf..  95%     99  Un.  Allov  Steel...  37        3su, 

Deere,    pf 76%     76%        U.   S.   Steel 104%  106% 

Horn.     Steel 40         40  U.  S.   Steel  pf 121%  122% 

Gen.  Electric 179      183  Vanadium  Steel...   51        53 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert..  40%     42  Whouse  Air  Br... 102      104 


Jiitlu.-itrial  Finance 

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Vanadium 
Corporation  of  America  J.' Leonard  Replogle.  chairman  of  the 
board,  stated  that  the  August  earnings  will  be  in  excess  of 
$90,000  net  after  all  charges.  Vanadium's  current  liabilities 
apprBximate  $40,000.  while  quick  assets  are  around  $3,600,000, 
roughly  90  times  Its  liabilities. 

The  Associated  Motor  Industries,  a  merger  comprising 
eight  motor  and  machine  manufacturers,  in  its  first  balance 
sheet,  as  of  July  15,  showed  total  assets  of  $20,254,031,  of 
which  $9,564,555  were  current  and  $10,135,378  represented 
land,  buildings  and  equipment  less  depreciation.  Current 
liabilities  aggregate  $1,210,060,  which  with  $3,000,000  first 
mortgage  bonds,  $3,542,138  notes  and  dealers'  deposits,  $75,000 
for  reserve  and  $12,426,822  capital  liabilities  and  surplus, 
made   total  liabilities  $20,054,021. 

Directors  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  last  week  Increased  Its  common  dividend  from.  50c.  to 
75c.,  owing  to  Improved  earnings.  At  the  same  time  the  regular 
preferred  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share  was  authorized.  Both 
payments  are  due  on  Oct.  1  to  stock  of  record  Sept.  20. 
Since  .luly  1,  1921,  the  company  has  been  paying  50c.  per 
share  quarterly  on  Its  common  stock.  From  the  standpoint 
of  earnings.  June  was  the  best  month  of  the  year  for  the 
company,  and  the  third  quarter  showed  a  substantial  gain 
both  In  gross  and  net  earnings  over  the  second  quarter. 

Directors  of  the  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
have  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  $1.50  per 
share  on  common  and  $1.75  on  preferred,  both  payable  Oct.  1 
to  holders  of  record  Sept.  20. 


The  Auto  Acce-s.-iory  &  Repair  Co..  4O5  West  Monument 
Street.  Baltimore.  Md  ,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $20,000.  to  manufacture  nutomoblle  equipment  and  operate 
a  general  machine  repair  works.  At  present  It  Is  doing  only 
garage  work,  specializing  In  auto  brake  relinlng  under  the 
Raybestos  Co.  The  Incorporators  are  A.  C.  and  G.  E.  Hull 
an  !  J    W.  B.  Ballinger. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Hendry  Machine  &  Engineering  Co.,  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  products.  Its  buildings  are 
complete,  but  it  will  be  in  the  market  for  machinery.  B.  L. 
Hendry  is  president,  L.  Hendry  vice-president  and  W.  F. 
Lusk  secretary,  all  of  Fort  Myers. 

The  Bronze  Hardware  Mfg.  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  hard- 
ware products.  It  will  manufacture  its  own  products.  Suffi- 
cient equipment  has  been  purcha.-ed  to  start  operations.  The 
incorporators  are:  W.  H.  and  E.  K.  Barlow  and  \V.  O.  Kuhn 

D.  E.  Hart,  attorney,  Buffalo,   represents  the  company. 

The  Universal  Darning  Machinery  Corporation.  3  1  Church 
Street,  New  York,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000,  to  manufacture  textile  machinery  and  parts. 
Tentatively,  it  will  lease  a  plant,  preferably  in  Brooklyn,  but 
expects  to  erect  its  own  buildings  as  soon  as  operations  arc 
well  under  way.  It  is  in  the  market  for  its  entire  equipment. 
Tha  incorporators  are  S.  Sims  and  C.  M.  Fyfe. 

The  Hartford  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  valves 
and  kindred  engineering  specialties.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  manufacturing  a  flush  valve  which  has  pre- 
viously been  made  by  the  M.  S.  Little  Mfg.  Co.  The  incor- 
porators are  H.  B.  Carey,  M  S.  Little  and  M.  H.  Flynn,  113 
Whitney  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Amplex  Engineering  Corporation,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  recently  organized,  has  leased  a  plant  and 
has  purchased  part  of  the  necessary  equipment.  It  is  still 
receiving  bids  on  the  rest.  This  company  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  to  manufacture  packing  wire  baling 
and  other  mechanical  specialties.  The  officers  are:  N.  M. 
Ooodlett.    president;    J.    A.     Rietmann,    vice-president,    and 

E.  Palmer,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Open-Hearth  Fire  Brick  Co..  Wilmington.  Del.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  to  manu- 
facture fire  brick  and  other  refractories.  It  expects  to  erect 
a  plant  and  will  be  in  the  market  for  equipment.  The  com- 
pany has  over  lOOO  acres  of  upper  Freeport  coal  seam,  having 
taken  over  the  plant  formerly  operated  by  W.  A.  McCreary, 
Freeport,  Pa  Sleeves,  nozzles,  runner  brick  and  silica  brick 
will  be  the  chief  products.  H.  O.  Williams,  1407  Keenan 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  the  corporate  representative. 

The  Sutwa  Mfg.  Co.,  17  West  Forty-second  Street.  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  to 
manufacture  hangers  and  other  metal  products.  For  the 
present  its  manufacturing  will  be  contracted  for.  but  later 
it  may  put  up  a  plant  of  Its  own.  The  incorporators  are 
M.  G.  Newman,  D.  M.  Meyers  and  C.  Weil. 

The  Hydraulic  Elevator  &  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  to  manufac- 
ture hydraulic  elevator  equipment  and  parts.  Its  manu- 
facturing will  be  done  by  the  Thurber  Elevator  Co.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  O'Rourke.  J.  F.  Higgins  and  M.  Butler. 
Dooling  &  Waldman.  141  Broadway,  New  York,  represent 
the  new  company. 

The  Henry  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  to  manu- 
facture tools  and  machinery.  It  will  specialize  in  drop  forg- 
Ings  and  machined  parts  for  all  purposes.  Contracts  have 
been  awarded  and  the  buildings  are  under  construction.  A 
large  portion  of  the  equipment  has  been  purchased.  The 
management  expects  to  be  in  operation  Jan.  1.  next.  W.  J. 
Henry  is  president;  W.  M.  Henry,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer,  and  F.  A.   Henry,  secretary. 

The  Plate  Glass  Machine  Co.,  Butler,  Pa.,  was  recently 
Incorporated  to  manufacture  glass  making  machinery  and 
parts.  All  its  work  is  to  be  done  by  contract.  F.  E.  Trout- 
man,  Butler.  Pa.,  Is  treasurer. 

The  I'nivi-rsal  Burn.r  Co..  manufacturer  of  liquid  fuel 
burning  equipment.  Logansport,  Ind.,  recently  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Indiana  at  $25,000,  all  common  stock, 
expects  to  build  all  of  its  equipment  with  the  exception  of 
large  air  compressors  and  steam  pumps,  which  it  will  pur- 
chase on  the  market.  It  will  also  purchase  motors  for  use 
in  connection  with  small  units  and  motor-driven  oil  pumps. 
The  company  is  manufacturing  oil  burners  for  all  industrial 
uses.  It  has  a  staff  of  engineers  and  has  designed  a  burner 
eliminating  the  use  of  all  needle  valves  and  controlling  the 
oil  with  a  self-cleaning  valve  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
the  heavier  grades  of  fuel  oil  without  clogging.  By  the 
arrangement  of  a  cone  on  the  end  of  the  valve,  both  mechan- 
ical and  air  atomizing  Is  aiiplied  to  the  fuel,  assuring  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  oil  within  the  furnace. 
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ZINC   COATING   ON  SHEETS* 

.Metliotl  for  Determining  the  Amount  by  Measur- 
ing the  Rise  in  Temperature  of  the  Acid 
Employed 

THIS  paper  describes  a  new  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  spelter  coating  on  iron  and  steel 
sheets,  the  value  of  the  method  lying  in  the  fact  that 
coating  weights  can  be  determined  without  the  use  of 
the  analytical  balance.  A  galvanized  specimen  is  im- 
mersed in  a  measured  amount  of  acid,  the  maximum 
temperature  rise  being  recorded.  Each  one-tenth  de- 
gree rise  in  temperature  is  equivalent  to  a  definite 
weight  of  zinc. 

Apparatus  and  Manipulation 

The  equipment  needed  consists  of  a  ground-stop- 
pered bottle  containing  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  graduated  volumetric  flask  used  to  measure  the  acid, 
a  testing  jar,  and  a  thermometer.  Providing  the  sides 
and  bottom  are  not  too  thick,  almost  any  container 
would  be  satisfactory.  The  size  of  the  jar  should  be 
approximately  2%  in.  in  diameter.  An  elliptical  shaped 
container  is  very  advantageous,  as  will  be  pointed  oui 
hereafter.  The  thermometer  is  the  only  precision  in- 
strument needed,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  item  of  appa- 
ratus which  is  in  any  way  costly.  It  should  be  gradu- 
ated in  tenths  of  a  deg.  C.  with  a  range  of,  perhaps, 
50  deg.   (90  deg.  Fahr.) 

A  measured  amount  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  poured  into  the  testing  jar.  The  base  metal 
may  be  slightly  attacked  without  danger  to  accuracy, 
consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  antimony  tri- 
chloride to  the  acid.  The  volume  of  the  acid  chosen 
regulates  the  conversion  factor,  that  is,  the  value  in 
grams  for  each  0.1  deg.  C.  rise  in  temperature.  The 
smaller  the  volume  of  acid  used  the  greater  will  be  the 
rise  in  temperature  for  each  gram  of  zinc  dissolved. 
Several  series  of  experiments  were  run  using  volumes 
of  acid  which  varied  in  amounts  from  100  to  300  cc. 
and,  although  the  conversion  factor  was  different  for 
each  volume  used,  nevertheless  the  coating  weight  was 
accurately  determined  regardless  of  the  acid  volume  em- 
ployed. It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  when 
an  exceptionally  high  coating  weight  is  determined  (3 
or  4  oz.  per  sq.  ft.)  the  acid  volume  for  the  usual  size 
of  specimen  should  never  be  less  than  300  cc.  The 
shape  of  the  testing  jar  regulates  to  some  extent  the 
volume  of  acid  needed.  It  is  obvious  that  sufficient  acid 
must  be  present  to  insure  complete  immersion  of  the 
sample.  A  smaller  volume  of  acid  can  be  used  for  the 
same  height  test  piece  if  the  tumbler  is  elliptical  in 
shape  rather  than  circular. 

Other  Shapes   of   Containers 

Experiments  were  also  conducted  using  a  container 
rectangular  in  shape.  Very  close  checks  were  obtained 
using  all  the  various  shaped  containers  mentioned.  The 
height  of  the  container  is  not  important  except  that  it 
must  be  at  least  of  such  height  that  no  acid  bubbles 
out  at  the  moment  the  evolved  gas  causes  the  liquid  to 
rise. 

After  the  acid  is  poured  into  the  container  it  is 
stirred  thoroughly  to  insure  an  equalized  temperature. 
The  thermometer  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  when 
the  temperature  is  constant  the  reading  is  recorded. 
The  galvanized  specimen  is  immersed  in  the  acid  (the 
spelter  coating  dissolving  very  rapidly),  the  heat 
evolved  being  absorbed  by  the  acid.  The  action  is  so 
rapid  that  the  spelter  is  dissolved  and  the  maximum 
temperature  reached  in  about  30  or  40  sec;  consequent- 
ly, radiation  does  not  interfere  with  accuracy.  The 
maximum  temperature  is  then  recorded.  The  rise  in 
temperature  multiplied  by  an  experimental  conversion 
factor  gives  the  grams  of  zinc  originally  carried  by 
the  test  piece.      The  entire  time  required  for  a  deter- 


•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  at  Atlantic 
City,  June  26  to  29.  The  author,  D.  >L  Strickland,  is 
research    engineer    the    American    Rolling    Mill    Co. 


mination  is  very  short,  the  entire  operation  being  fin- 
ished in  3  min.  or  less. 

Samples  and  Experimental  Data 

The  samples  used  must  be  clean.  For  this  reason 
it  is  customary  to  wash  them  off  with  gasoline.  The 
size  of  the  sample  is  immaterial  except  that  it  must 
not  be  too  large  for  the  testing  jar.  Since  the  coating 
weight  is  customarily  reported  in  ounces  per  square 
foot,  a  2'/4  by  2^4 -in.  test  piece  has  been  found  con- 
venient, as  the  weight  of  zinc  in  grams  is  then  numer- 
ically equal  to  the  ounces  per  sqiltire  foot  desired. 
When  only  irregularly  shaped  pieces  are  available,  it 
is  advantageous  to  use  a  planimeter  for  accurately 
measuring  surface  areas.  The  sample  is  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  plain  white  paper  and  a  pencil  run  around 
the  edge.  The  area  of  this  figure,  which  is  the  area 
of  the  test  piece,  may  then  be  read  directly  by  means 
of  the  planimeter.  The  area  obtained  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  area  of  a  2M,  by  2% -in.  specimen  (.5.06 
sq.  in.)  and  the  ounces  per  square  foot  calculated  by 
proportion. 

The  table  contains  experimental  data  which  shows 
the  accuracy  of  the  temperature  rise  method.  The  de- 
terminations obtained  by  the  temperature  rise  method 
are  compared  with  results  obtained  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  method.  These  comparative  figures  are  all  the 
more  interesting  because  they  are  absolute  comparisons. 
Each  sample  was  weighed  before  the  coating  weight 
was  determined  by  the  temperature  rise  method.  When 
the  temperature  was  recorded  the  sample  was  dried 
and  re-weighed,  the  difference  in  weight  giving  the  coat- 
ing weight  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  method.  The  same 
sample  was  thus  used  for  both  determinations. 


Table  of  Experimental  Data  on  Temperature  Rise  Method  of 
Coating  Determination 


Material  .      -s  »      g  g       2       ^  fc        ^S        ^ 

c  ;!      i2  S      S3        ",■    '"  g-^    '°—        = 

a       S     >S    o£     ^a  a.cS   BS     S 

Galvanized  iron 2x2       14  100  0.168  11.0  1  So  1.85  O.OO 

Galvanized  iron 2x2       14  100  0.168  12.1  2.03  2.02  0.01 

Galvanized  iron 2x2       10  100  0.168  12.0  2.02  1.98  0.04 

Galvanized  iron 2x2       16  100  0.168  8.4  1.41  1.42  0.01 

Galvanized  iron 2ii2J     28  100  0.16S  5.2  0.87  0.88  0.01 

5  nails,  electro  galvanized 120  0.191  3.0  0.57  0.60  0.03 

10  nails,  electro  galvanized 120  0.191  5.5  1.05  1.10  0.05 

5  nail.1.  hot Hiip  galvanized    120  0.191  13.0  2.48  2.43  0.05 

10  nails,  hot-dip  galvanized    120  0.191  24.0  4.58  4.62  0.04 

Metallic  zinc  sawings 120  0.191  3.5  0.67  0.70  0.03 

Metallic  zinc  sheet 120  0.191  9.0  1.72  1.70  0.02 

Metallic  zinc  sawings 120  0.191  9.0  1.72  1.70  0.02 

Metallic  zinc  sheet 120  0.191  25.0  4.77  4.71  0.06 

Galvanized  iron 2x3       26  120  0.191  10.5  2.01  2.02  0.02 

Galvanized  steel 2x3       26  120  0.191  9.5  1.81  1.82  0.01 

Galvanized  steel 2x3       26  120  0.191  8.5  1.62  1.68  0.06 

Galvanized  steel 2x2       16  120  0.191  8.0  1.53  1.62  0.01 

Galvanized  steel 2x2       16  120  0.191  7.0  1.34  1.34  0.00 

Galvanized  iron 2x2       16  120  0.191  11,0  2.10  2.06  0.04 

Galvanized  iron 2x2       16  120  0.191  12.0  2.29  2.27  0.02 

Galranized  iron irregular   iff  120  0.191  8.3  1.59  1.61  0.02 

Galvanized  iron 2!x2}     12  120  0.191  15.0  2.87  2.88  0.01 

Galvanized  st«l 2Si2i     16  200  0.305  4.1  1.25  1.28  0.03 

Galvanized  steel 3!x2}     24  200  0.305  3.9  1.19  1.23  0.04 

Galvanized  steel. 2Ji2l     24  200  0.305  4.1  1.2S  1.26  0.01 

Galvanized  steel 2^x2}     24  260  0.305  4.2  1.28  1.29  0.01 

Galvanized  steel 2x2       24  200  0.305  6.7  2.04  2.04  0.00 

Gavanized  iron 2x2       20  200  0.305  7.3  2.23  2.23  0.00 

Galvanized  iron 2x2       20  290  0.305  7.2  2.20  2.20  0.00 

erivets 200  0.305  1.3  0.40  0.41  0.01 

Galvanized  iron 2ix2i      10  300  0.425  10.1  4.29  4.25  0.04 

Galvanized  iron 2}x2i     10  300  0.425  12.3  5.22  5.30  0.08 

'J.  A.  .\upperle.  "The  Determinatidn  of  Spelter  Coating  on  Sheets  and  Wires.' 
Procadings,  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mats..  Vol.  XV,  Part  II,  p.  120  (191^. 

Application  to  Other  Products 

The  application  of  the  method  is  not  limited  to 
sheet  metal  alone,  but  can  be  used  equally  as  well  for 
rivets,  nails,  wire  or  anything  in  fact  which  carries  a 
coating  weight  and  on  which  the  surface  area  can  be 
determined. 

The  temperature  rise  method  of  coating  determina- 
tion is  very  serviceable  for  field  tests.  The  equip- 
ment needed  can  easily  be  packed  in  a  small  box  and 
carried  from  place  to  place.  The  testing  jar  and  the 
thermometer  take  the  place  of  the  analytical  balance. 
To  test  a  sample  in  the  field  it  is  only  necessary  to 
clip  a  piece  from  the  sheet  to  be  tested  and  drop  it  in 
the  acid,  after  which  the  temperature  rise  is  recorded. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  I^ts,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron  und    Soft   Slerl    Bari<  and   SliH|>fn 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 2.94c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   7.00c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 2.94c. 

Hoops,  base  price    4.29c. 

Bands,  base  price   3.74c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  V*  in.  and  larger,  base 3.04c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  '/4   in.,  base  2.94c. 


..^. ........    ,.„,.  PerLb, 

Tire,  IVi  x  %  in.  and  larger 2.94c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  '4  in.  and  larger) .  .   3.14c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.00c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard. 6. 75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     .  .  . . ; 3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  23.00c. 


BraxH  Slieet,  Rod,  Tabe  and  Wire 

BASE    PRICK 

High  brass  sheet    19'4c.  to  20^c. 

High  brass  wire   20'/4c.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod   16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26%c.  to  27'/4c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    23     c.  to  23 %c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   25  %c.  to  26     c. 

Co|>i>er    Sheeta 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22  %c.  to  2394  c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled.   1 4   oz.  and  heavier.  3c.  per  lb.  advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


BiiKht  Tin 

Coke — 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 
Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.   6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.   13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.   14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Tank   PluteM— Steel 

M  in.  and  heavier   3.04c. 

.Sheeta 

Blue  Annealed  ver  Lb. 

No.  10  4.04c.  to  4.19c. 

No.  12   4.09c.  to  4.24c. 

No.  14    4.14c.  to  4.29c. 

No.  16   4.24c.  to  4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R„  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c.  

Nos.  22   and  2 .4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

No.   26    4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.   28    4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.   30    4.75c.  to  5.15c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Ijj. 

No.  14    4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.   16    4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26    5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27    5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28    5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30   6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

%    in.    Butt..  —53  —38 

%    in.   Butt..  —58  —45 

1-3  in.  Butt  . .  —60  — 47 

2»/i-6  in.  Lap.   —57  —44 

7-8   in.   Lap..  —53  —30 

9-12   in.   Lap.   —49  —30 


Welded  Pipe 


Wrought  Iron 

Black     Galv. 

%   in.  Butt —16  -f  2 

IV2    in.    Butt..  — tt9  — 1 

2  in.  Lap —13  -f-4 

2V4-6  in.  Lap.  .  —16  -|-1 

7-12  in.  Lap. . .  —  8  -f8 


steel  ■W'lre 


Base  Pbicb* 


ON  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarsek       Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Annealed   soft    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Galvanized    annealed    4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

Coppered   basic    4.65c!  to  4!90c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.65c.  to  5.90c. 


•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Terne  Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC     7.25 

IX     7.50 

Fire  door  stock   9.00 

Tin 

Straits,  pig 36c. 

Bar    43c.  to  47c. 


Lake   ingot    15Vic. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting 14% c. 

.Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western    spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 9'/4c.  open  9%c. 

Lead    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead   6%c.  to  7c 

Bar  lead    8c.  to  8>.ic. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 25c. 

No.  1  solder   23V4c. 

Refined  solder    2OV4C. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  b.v  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing  to   composition. 

Bnhliitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  g^rade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.Vnllmoiiy 

Asiatic   7c-  to  8c. 

.\lnBilnaiu 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.  . .  .25c.  to  27c. 

Old    Metals 

Trading  is  quiet  but  the  market  is  strong.     Dealers' 
buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

•^  Cents 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire  11.25 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   9.25 

Brass,  heavy    6.25 

Brass,  light    5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   4.50 

Lead,  tea  3.50 

Zinc    3.25 
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Recent  Developments  in  Fatigue  of  Metals 

Effects  of  Heat  Treatment — Testing  Machine  Now  Used — 

Endurance  Limit  Defined — Machine  Design 

and  Localized  Stress 

BY  H.  F.  MOORE*  AND  T.  M.  JASPERf 


THE  failure  of  metal  parts  of  machines  after 
thousands  or  millions  of  repetitions  of  a  load 
which,  for  a  time,  apparently  does  no  damage  is 
a  phenomenon  which  has  become  of  prime  importance 
to  metallurgists,  machine  designers,  and  materials  en- 
gineers. The  term  "fatigue"  has  been  applied  to 
such  a  failure,  and 
the  testing  of 
metals  for  resis- 
tance to  "fatigue" 
has  come  to  be  an 
important  problem 
in  the  testing  la- 
boratory. 

The  historical 
d  e  V  e  1  o  pment  of 
testing  for 
"fatigue"  of  met- 
als has  been  so 
often  summarized 
that  no  such  sum- 
mary will  be  at- 
tempted in  this  ar- 
ticle, except  to  call 
attention  to  the 
demolishing  of  the 
theory  that,  under 
repeated  stress, 
metals  "crystal- 
lized," and  the  demonstration,  by  means  of  the  metallo- 
graphic  microscope,  that  fatigue  failure  consists  in  the 
progressive  spread  of  minute  cracks  across  a  member 
subjected  to  repeated  stress. 

During  the  war  the  subject  of  resistance  to  fatigue 
became  of  very  great  importance  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  attention  called  to  the  problem,  there  are  in  prog- 
ress a  number  of  important  investigations  of  various 
phases   of   this   problem.       In   this   country   important 
investigations  are  in  progress  at  the  following  labora- 
tories, and  doubtless  at  other  laboratories  as  well. 
University     of     Illinois,      investigation     under     the 
auspices    of    National    Research    Council,    Engi- 
neering Foundation,  General  Electric  Co..  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
U.   S.   Naval   Engineering  Experiment   Station,   An- 
napolis, Md. 


Fig.   1. — Section  of  the  Latest  Type  of  Testing  Machine  for  Makii 
Reversed  Bending  Tests  as  Used  at  the  University  of  Illinois 


,    'P^'S?'^''?'*   professor   of   engineering  materials,    University 
or  Illinois,  m  charge  of  investigation  of  the  fatigue  of  metals. 


tResearch  assistant  professor  of  engineering  materials, 
university  ot  1  linois,  engineer  of  tests,  investigation  of  the 
fatigue  of  metals. 


Cornell     University,     Ithaca,     N.     Y.,     investigation 

under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Air    Service    Laboratories.    McCook    Field,    Dayton, 

Ohio. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 
Although  the  above  laboratories  are  all  getting  data 
of  great  value  the  opportunities  for  profitable  research 

in  fatigue  of  metals 
are  very  far  from 
being  exhausted. 
This  particular  field 
is  one  of  prime  im- 
portance and  it 
would  seem  worthy 
the  attention  of 
any  parties  inter- 
ested in  engineer- 
ing research. 

Within  the  lim- 
its of  this  article 
it  will  not  be  at- 
tempted to  give  de- 
scriptions of  spe- 
c  i  a  1  testing  ma- 
chines for  making 
fatigue  tests  of 
metals*.  It  may 
be  noted  that  most 
test  results  have 
been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  reversed-bending  tests  of  specimens. 
Probably  there  are  many  more  machine  members  sub- 
jected to  cycles  of  flexural  stress  than  there  are  ma- 
chine members  subjected  to  cycles  of  direct  axial  stress. 

Latest  Type  of  Testing  Machine  Used. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  diagram  of  the  latest  form  of  testing 
machine  for  making  reversed  bending  tests,  as  used  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  this 
machine  the  specimen  S  is  held  by  one  end  in  the  vise  V 
and  the  other  end  is  rotated  in  a  small  circle  being  held 
in  the  bearing  B,  Sidewise  pressure  is  brought  on  the 
bearing  B  by  a  calibrated  indicator  spring  I  and  this 
pressure  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw.  The 
compression  of  the  spring,  and  hence  the  load  on  the 
specimen  is  measured  by  means  of  a  strain  gage  span- 

•For  descriptions  of  such  machines  see  Unwin  "The  Test- 
ing of  Materials  of  Construction,"  Chap.  .XVI. ;  B.  Parker 
Haigh,  "Alternating  Stress  Endurance  of  Steel,"  The  Iron 
Age.  May  11,  1916:  Moore,  Kommers  and  Jasper.  "Fatigue 
or  Progressive  Failure  of  Metals  under  Repeated  Stress." 
1922  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials. 
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Figr.  J. — Typical  Diagrams  of  Results  of  Repeated  Stress  Tests.     Diagram   (A)  drawn  to  ordinary  co-ordinates. 
Diagram  (B)  gives  same  test  results  as  diagram   (A),  but  is  drawn  to  logarithmic  co-ordinates 
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ning  the  gage  holes  GG  shown  near  the  ends  of  the 
spring.  The  rotating  spring  is  carried  in  the  cross- 
head  C  and  sidewise  motion  of  the  bearing  B  is  pre- 
vented by  placing  the  bearing  in  a  slot.  Excessive  dis- 
placement of  the  bearing  when  the  specimen  breaks  is 
prevented  by  the  rod  R.  The  crosshead  is  driven 
by  a  shaft  H,  a  pulley  P  and  a  motor  not  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  cross- 
head  is  measured  by  the  revolution  counter  K  which  is 
driven  by  a  worm  on  the  drive  shaft  H. 

When  a  test  to  destruction  is  carried  out  the  frac- 
ture of  the  specimen  occurs  at  the  necked-down  part 
N,  and  the  broken  end  of  the  specimen  hits  a  screw 
and  kicks  out  the  lever  L.  This  releases  the  spring  W, 
which  then  opens  the  motor  switch  D,  thus  stopping 
the  machines. 

This  machine  can  be  used  for  tests  in  which  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  the  specimen  is  measured.  For 
this  purpose  fiber  strips  are  placed  between  the  head- 
stock  T  and  the  base  A,  between  the  vise  V  and 
the  base  A,  and  a  fiber  bushing  is  placed  between  the 
end  of  the  specimen  and  its  bearing.  A  thermocouple 
(copper-constantan)  is  held  against  the  specimen  at 
the  necked-down  portion,  and  an  opposed  thermocouple 
is  placed  in  an  insulating  bushing 
against  the  vise  end  of  the  speei-  izo     i2oo      240,oo 

men.  From  these  couples  wires 
lead  to  a  delicate  galvanometer. 
The  fiber  bushings  serve  to  mini- 
mize the  transfer  of  heat  from  the 
rotating  parts  of  the  machine. 

The  machine  produces  cycles  of 
completely  reversed  bending  stress, 
and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  of  1800 
r.p.m. 

In  studying  the  results  of  re- 
peated-stress tests  it  is  usually 
convenient  to  use  a  graph  in  which 
values  of  fiber  stress  computed  by 
the  ordinary  formulas  of  me- 
chanics of  materials  are  plotted  as 
ordinates  and  the  numbers  of  cycles 
of  stress  necessary  to  cause  failure 
are  plotted  as  abscissae.  Such  a 
diagram  has  been  given  the  name 
S— TV  diagram.  Fig.  2  shows  S — N 


diagrams  for  several  typical  series  of  tests  of  wrought 
ferrous  metals  in  reversed  bending.  In  Fig.  2  (a)  the 
diagrams  are  plotted  to  ordinary  coordinates;  in  Fig. 
2  (b)  the  diagrams  are  plotted  to  semi-logarithmic 
coordinates.  In  Fig.  2  it  will  be  noted  that  nearly 
all  specimens  which  failed  during  the  test  failed  be- 
low 10,000,000  cycles  of  stress.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  well  defined  stress  below  which  no  failures  oc- 
cur, and  at  this  stress  the  S — .V  diagram  has  a  fairly 
well  defined  "break"  and  becomes  horizontal,  or  very 
nearly  so.  That  is,  at  this  stress  there  seems  to  be 
a  rapid  change  in  the  relation  of  fiber  stress  to  number 
of  cycles  for  rupture,  and  below  this  stress  no  failures 
occurred  under  100,000,000  cycles  of  stress  (one  speci- 
men run  at  a  stress  corresponding  to  the  horizontal 
line  has  withstood  850,000,000  cycles  of  stress  without 
rupture  and  another  to  650,000,000  cycles.). 

It  can  hardly  be  said  dogmatically  that  this  limit- 
ing stress  is  one  which  can  be  withstood  for  an  infinite 
length  of  time  because  of  the  impossibility  of  test- 
ing to  that  point.  Items  of  independent  evidence 
however  point  to  this  endurance  limit  as  the  limiting 
value  below  which  a  ferrous  metal  will  not  fail,  and 
these  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
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The  first  point  of  evidence  is  contained  in  the 
break  in  the  stress-cycle  curve  at  about  1,000,000 
«ycles. 

A  second  is  the  horizontal  nature  oi  the  curve 
after  the  break  has  been  passed  which,  as  far  as 
has  been  tested,  goes  out  beyond  850,000,000 
<:ycles. 

Some  specimens  which  had  run  100,000,000 
cycles  at  the  endurance  limit  without  failure  were 
again  put  into  the  machine  at  progressively 
higher  stresses  for  a  further  50,000,000  cycles  per  -I 
test  until  eventually  a  stress  of  20  per  cent  above  o 
the  original  endurance  limit  in  some  instances  v~ 
was  carried  without  failure.  This  constitutes  a  E 
third  point  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  lini-  „ 
iting  stress  for  wrought  ferrous  metals  below  c 
which  failure  will  not  occur  under  repeated  stress.  ^ 
The  specimens  run  at  stress  just  below  this  limit-  "E 
ing  stress  actually  seem  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
cycles  of  stress.  Possibly  this  strengthening  is 
due  to  cold-work  during  the  progress  of  the  test. 

The  endurance  limit  therefore  has  been  defined 
for  wrought  ferrous  metals  as  the  stress  below 
which  a  metal  will  withstand  an  indefinitely  large 
number  of  cycles  without  failure  and  is  found  by  locat- 
ing the  horizontal  part  of  the  stress-cycle  curve. 

Temperature    Changes    Under    Repeated    Stress 

In  connection  with  tests  to  failure  under  repeated 
stress,  a  study  of  temperature  changes  under  repeated 
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stress  gives  data  of  interest  for  wrought  ferrous  met- 
als. If  a  specimen  is  subjected  to,  say,  a  thousand 
reversals  of  stress  below  the  endurance  limit  there 
is  only  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  measurable  with 
a  delicate  thermocouple  and  galvanometer, — only  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  degree.  If,  however,  the  specimen  is 
.-subjected  to  a  thousand  cycles  of  stress  above  the 
endurance  limit  it  becomes  "feverish"  and  shows  a 
distinct  rise  of  temperature.  Fig.  2  (c)  shows  a  dia- 
gram of  test  results  plotted  with  fiber  stresses  as  ordi- 
nates  and  rise  of  temperature  after  1000  cycles  of 
reversed  bending  stress  as  abscissas.  The  specimens 
were  from  the  same  bars  of  material  as  those  from 
which  were  cut  the  specimens  whose  test  results  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2  (a)  and  Fig.  2  (b)  and  the  distinct 
"break"  of  the  temperature  curve  at  the  endurance 
limit  is  plainly  shown. 

This  temperature  test  w^s  3rst  used  by  Stromeyer 
of  Manchester,  England.  Recently  Gough  of  the 
British  National  Physical  Laboratory  has  made  some 
tests  which  seem  to  give  some  promise  that  the  de- 
flection of  a  specimen  under  repeated  cycles  of  re- 
Tersed  bending  stress  may  also  be  used  as  a  quick- 
test  indicator  of  the  endurance  limit.       This  rise  of 


45      SO      55 
Charpy  Single-blow  Impact-Bending  Tes+,ft-lb. 

Fig.  4. — Correlation  of  Endurance  Limit  witli  Results  of 
Charpy  Single-BIow  Impact-Bending  Tests 

temperature  is  a  fourth  item  of  evidence  of  some  dis- 
tinct development  in  internal  progressive  structural 
breakdown  at  the  endurance  limit. 

All  the  foregoing  discussion  is  applicable  to  wrought 
ferrous  metals.  Data  are  very  few  for  non-ferrous 
metals,  and  almost  entirely  lacking  for  cast  iron  and 
steel  castings.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  for 
non-ferrous  metals  there  is  a  well-defined  endurance 
limit,  or  that  if  such  a  limit  exist,  there  is  a  well- 
marked  development  of  heat  under  cycles  of  stress  at 
that  limit.  The  two  fields  of  non-ferrous  metals  and 
of  steel  castings  offer  a  wide  opportunity  for  investi- 
gation. 

Reversal  of  Axial  Stress 

As  noted  above  most  of  the  test  results  of  repeated- 
stress  tests  have  been  obtained  from  tests  in  reversed 
bending.  Some  tests  have  been  made  on  the  resistance 
of  steel  to  reversals  of  axial  stress — a  cycle  of  stress 
from  tension  to  compression.  British  results  seem 
to  show  that  for  such  tests  the  endurance  limit  is  slight- 
ly lower  than  for  reversed-bending  tests,  and  results  at 
Illinois  seem  to  show  that  the  endurance  limit  is  mark- 
edly lower  than  for  reversed-bending  tests.  The  Brit- 
ish tests  were  mostly  on  normalized  steel,  while  the 
results  at  Illinois  were  on  sorbitic  steel  and  on  troos- 
titic  steel  as  well,  and  for  the  harder  steels  the  dis- 
crepancy between  tension-compression  tests  and  re- 
versed-bending tests  wSs  most  marked. 

Three  explanations  for  the  discrepancy  are  sug- 
gested : — 

1. — Initial  stresses,  especially  in  heat  treated  steel: 
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as  the  outside  surface  of  a  speci- 
men cools  first  the  inside  is  in  ten- 
sion after  final  cooling.  Hence  in 
a  bending  test  the  outside  is  in 
initial  compression  and  this  initial 
compression  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore the  crystalline  grains  tear 
apart;  in  a  tension-compression 
test  the  inside  is  in  initial  tension, 
and  the  tension  applied  during  the 
test  would  be  added  to  this  initial 
tension. 

2. — Tension-compression  speci- 
mens (or  parts)  are  never  given 
an  exactly  axial  load,  there  is  al- 
ways some  eccentricity,  and  this 
means  a  higher  maximum  fiber 
stress  than  the  computed  tensile 
compressive  stress. 

3. — In  a  tension-compression 
specimen  (or  machine  part)  the 
whole  area  of  cross-section  is  subjected  to  a 
maximum  stress  rather  than  the  outside  fibers  only, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  flexural  specimen;  hence  there 
would  be  more  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
crack  into  a  fracture  when  all  fibers  were  subjected 
to  approximately  the  same  sti'ess. 

Tests  are  in  progress  bearing  on  these  three  points, 
and  while  results  so  far  obtained  are  tentative,  the 
general  indications  seem  to  show  that  initial  stress  is 
an  appreciable  factor,  especially  for  heat-treated  steel; 
but  that  it  can  not  explain  all  the  observed  discrep- 
ancies, that,  since  two  machines  of  quite  different  de- 
sign and  action  but  each  applying  axial  load  to  the 
specimen  give  fairly  concordant  results,  the  effect  of 
eccentric  loading  can  hardly  be  large,  and  that  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that,  for  specimens  or  ma- 
chine parts  in  which  a  whole  cross-section  is  sub- 
jected to  maximum  stress,  the  endurance  limit  will  be 
somewhat  lower  than  for  specimens  or  machine  parts 
subjected  to  repeated  flexure.  For  rotating-beam  tests 
the  endurance  limit  is  found  at  about  one-half  the 
static  ultimate;  for  tension-compression  tests  of  nor- 
malized or  annealed  steels  the  endurance  limit  is  found 
at  about  one-third  the  static  ultimate  (this  value  should 
be  regarded  as  tentative) ;  and  for  heat-treated  steels 
the  results  of  alternate  tension-compression  tests  give 
still  lower  values  for  endurance  limit,  for  very  hard 
steels,  much  lower. 

Other   Factors  of  Importance 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  loading  which  has  an 
effect  on  the  strength  of  a  metal  in  fatigue,  the  shape 
of  a  member  under  load  and  the  surface  finish  are 
factors  of  importance.  Poor  surface  finish  may  di- 
minish the  endurance  limit  by  about  18  per  cent.  A 
sharp  re-entrant  angle  may  increase  the  liability  of 
failure  of  a  member  100  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
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location  of  the  sharp  corner  with  reference  to  stress 
distribution. 

Experiments  recently  made  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  an  occasional  heavy  overload  bring  out  the 
following  facts:  The  endurance  limit  for  complete  re- 
versal of  stress  is  consistently  below  the  static  yield 
point  for  nearly  all  the  materials  tested.  If  the  mem- 
ber is  overloaded,  say,  20  times  to  just  below  the  yield 
point,  the  endurance  limit  is  decreased  by  about  6  per 
cent  only.  If  it  is  overloaded  above  the  yield  point 
to  about  70  per  cent  above  the  original  endurance  limit 
the  resulting  endurance  limit  is  lowered  about  23  per 
cent. 

The  test  method  of  overloading  consists  in  placing 
the  specimen  in  a  universal  testing  machine  and  ap- 
plying an  axial  tensile  load  20  times  and  then  imme- 
diately placing  the  specimen  in  a  rotating-beam  fa- 
tigue testing  machine.  The  endurance  limit  for  speci- 
mens which  are  introduced  into  a  bath  of  boiling  water 
immediately  after  overloading  and  allowed  to  boil  for 
about  1  hr.  and  then  cooled  before  introducing  the 
specimen  into  the  fatigue  machine  does  not  seem  much 
higher  than  the  endurance  limit  for  specimens  placed 
directly  in  a  fatigue  testing  machine  after  overloading. 
A  complete  series  designed  to  give  the  specimen  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months'  rest  have  been  laid  down  so  as 
to  study  the  effect  of  rest  after  overstrain. 

Effect  of  Drawing  After  Quenching 

Results  of  tests  of  specimens  of  carbon  steel,  given 
different  "draws"  after  quenching,  indicate  that,  in 
general,  a  "draw"  up  to  about  600  deg.  Fahr.  increases 
the  ductility  of  steel  without  appreciably  lowering  its 
endurance  limit. 

The  result  of  tests  on  heat-treated  steel  is  most 
readily  shown  by  Fig.  3.  A  suggested  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  drawing  steel  after  it  is 
quenched  produces  two  opposing 
effects:  the  hardness  and  strength 
of  individual  grains  of  steel  are 
somewhat  decreased  by  drawing, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  internal 
stresses  set  up  in  the  process  of 
quenching  are  somewhat  relieved. 
These  two  contradictory  effects 
seem  to  balance  each  other  quite 
closely  up  to  a  drawing  tempera- 
ture of  about  600  dog.  Fahr.  for 
the  carbon  steels  tested;  for  higher 
temperatures  the  weakening  effect 
overbalances  the  stress-relieving 
effect,  and  the  steel  is  weakened. 
These  tests  suggest  the  importance 
of  a  careful  heat-treatment  sur- 
vey of  any  given  steel  as  a  guide 
for  its  effective  use. 
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Figs.  4  to  9  inclusive  show  the  relations  found  be- 
tween the  endurance  limits  for  various  steels  and  other 
physical  properties.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  results 
of  the  Charpy  impact  test  do  not  seem  to  be  correlated 
at  all  with  the  endurance  limit;  that  the  static  ulti- 
mate or  the  Brinell  hardness  number  seems  to  be  a 
better  index  of  strength  under  repeated  stress  than 
is  the  elastic  limit,  and  that  the  rise-of-teniperature 
test  seems  to  indicate  the  endurance  limit  for  wrought 
ferrous  metals  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  foregoing  discus.sion  deals  with  reversed- 
stress;  and  an  important  problem  is  the  relative  de- 
structive effect  of  cycles  of  completely  reversed  stress 
and  of  cycles  of  stress  not  completely  reversed.  In 
a  general  way  test  data  indicate  that  a  steel  will  with- 
stand a  maximum  stress  50  per  cent  above  the  en- 
durance limit  for  completely  reversed  stress  if,  in  the 
cycles  of  stress,  the  range  of  stress  is  from  zero  to  a 
maximum.  For  intermediate  cases  the  limiting  stress 
lies  between  the  values  given  above.  In  no  case  can 
steel  be  depended  upon  to  withstand  repeated  stresses 
above  the  yield  point. 

EfiFect   of   Speed  of   Reversal  of   Stress 
The  question  of  the  effect  of  speed  of  reversal  of 
sti-ess  on  the  result  of  repeated  stress  tests  is  of  im- 
portance.    Tests  have  been  made  with  the  Farmer  ro- 


crystals  may  not  be  the  starting  of  a  general  failure 
of  the  member,  but  may  constitute  an  adjustment  of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  member  as  cycles  of 
stress  are  applied.       If,  however,  the  stress   is  above 


Table  I — Effect  of  Speed  on  Endurance  Limit  of  Steel  Dnder 
Reversed  Bending  Stress 

Endurance  Limit,  Lb.  Per  Sq.  In. 

200  Cycles     1500  Cycles  5000  Cycles 
of  Stress         of  Stress        of  Stress 
Steel  Per  Min.         Per  Min.        Per  Mln. 
1.20  per  cent  carbon,  nor- 
malized     : 48,500  50,000  50  000 

1.20      per      cent      carbon, 

quenched  and  drawn...    100,000  102,000 

0.49      per      cent      carbon, 

quenched  and  drawn...      45,000  48,000 

Ingot  iron    24,200  26,000  26'366 

Chrome-nickel,      quenched 

and   drawn    64,500 

3.5   per  cent  nicltel.  water 

quench     at      1490     deg. 

Fahr.,     draw     at     1100 

deg.  Fahr 65,000 

Same   steel,    oil   quench   at 

1450    deg.    Fahr.,    draw 

at  1000  deg.  Fahr 78,000 

Same  steel,  annealed 52,000 


65,000 


79,000 
54,000 
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the  endurance  limit,  these  minute  cracks  spread.     The 
roots  of  the  cracks  constitute  points  of  localized  stress 
and  the  damage  spreads  much  as  if  minute  hacksaws 
were  cutting  into  the  material.     When  the  cracks  have 
penetrated    to    some    critical    depth, 
failure   suddenly  occurs    as    in    the 
case  of  a  sharp-notched  test  speci- 
men under  static  or  impact  load. 

■  This  progressive  failure  under 
repeated  stress  seems  to  be  a  very 
different  phenomenon  from  the  duc- 
tile flowing  of  metal  stressed  beyond 
the  yield  point.  Localized  stresses 
and  localized  areas  of  weakness  are 
far  more  dangerous  under  repeated 
stress  than  they  are  under  stress 
applied  only  a  few  times. 

Machine  Design  and  Localized  Stress 

goooggggo 

SSooooogo  The   machine   designer  of   parts 

S          °          ?S          <o          r-          <o          c>          g  subjected    to    repeated    stress    must 

Fndurance  Limit,    f?ise  of  Temptrature  Machine, Ib.ptrsq.  in.  first  of  all   recognize  that  the  ordi- 

to  Failure  with  ^^^V  concepts  and  formulas  of  the 
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Pig,  9. — Correlation  of  Endurance  Limit  by  Bending  Test 
Endurance  Limit  by  Rise  of  Temperature 

tating  beam  machine  at  speeds  of  200  r.p.m.,  1500  r.p.m. 
and  5000  r.p.m.;  the  results  are  given  in  Table  1.  These 
results  show  that  at  a  speed  of  200  r.p.m.  the  endur- 
ance limit  averages  about  6  per  cent  lower  when  using  a 
specimen  of  0.25  in.  in  diameter  than  at  the  speed  of  1500 
r.p.m.  and  that  for  a  speed  of  5000  r.p.m.  the  endur- 
ance limit  averages  no  higher  than  at  1500  r.p.m. 
These  variations  are  not  large  and,  while  for  any  given 
comparison  of  materials  it  would  seem  wise  to  make 
tests  at  the  same  speed  throughout,  the  effect  of  speed 
of  reversal  of  stress  on  small  specimens  and  machine 
parts  does  not  seem  to  be  very  great.  For  larger 
machine  parts  where  the  path  traversed  by  the  stress 
would  be  longer,  especially  for  larger  shafts,  there 
may  be  a  question  of  the  interference  of  waves  of 
stress  as  they  traverse  the  member.  In  connection 
with  large  machine  parts  subjected  to  repeated  changes 
of  load  (a  steam  turbine  rotor  disk,  for  example),  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  transmission 
and  interference  of  waves  of  stress. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  to  picture  the 
prog:ress  of  a  repeated-stress  failure  in  a  ferrous  metal 
as  it  spreads  throughout  the  crystalline  structure. 
Under  any  conceivable  condition  of  application  of 
load  to  a  machine  part  it  seems  probable  that  some 
crystals,  subjected  to  heavy  localized  stress  at  bear- 
ing points  unfavorably  located  for  resisting  stress, 
will  develop  minute  cracks.      The  failure  of  these  few 


mechanics  of  materials  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  consideration  of 
localized  stress.  It  can  scarcely  be  over-emphasized  that 
the  ordinary  formulas  of  the  mechanics  of  materials 
neglect  many  localized  stresses;  the  formulas  are  not 
wrong,  but  for  parts  subjected  to  repeated  stress  they 
do  not  give  a  complete  concept  of  the  dangerous  stress 
acting. 

In  a  few  cases  the  intensity  of  localized  stress  may 
be  estimated  quantitatively.  For  example  the  localized 
stress  at  a  sharp  shoulder  is  about  double  the  stress 
computed  by  ordinary  formulas;  the  localized  stress  at 
a  shoulder  with  an  ordinary  fillet  or  at  the  root  of  the 
standard  screw  thread  may  be  estimated  at  about  50  per 
cent  above  the  stress  computed  by  the  ordinary 
formulas. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  amount  of  localized 
stress  cannot  be  estimated  even  approximately,  and  in 
such  cases  the  designer  must  avoid  sudden  changes  of 
form,  sharp  comers,  sharp  bearing  edges,  and  any  other 
causes  of  localized  stress. 

Localized  stress  must  be  considered  for  all  members 
subjected  to  thousands  of  repetitions  of  stress,  whether 
the  stress  involves  a  complete  reversal  or  not.  If, 
however,  the  stress  (including  the  estimate  of  localized 
stress)  is  applied  in  cycles  in  which  the  stress  does 
not  pass  through  zero  (the  stress  at  the  chord  mem- 
bers of  a  long-span  bridge,  for  example),  then  the 
allowable    stress    can    usually    be   determined    by   the 
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static  yield  point  of  a  material  rather  than  by  its  en- 
durance limit  under  repeated  stress. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  designer  enter- 
tains the  idea  that  machine  parts,  subjected  to  repeated 
stress,    cannot    be    safely    and    economically    designed. 


They  can  be  so  designed,  but  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  consider  both  the  static  stress  (including  the  effect 
of  occasional  overload)  and  also  the  strength  under  re- 
peated stress,  including  both  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  localized  stress  set  up  in  the  machine  part. 


Alloy  Castings  from  Electric  Furnaces 

Nickel,  Chromium  and  Chrome-Nickel  Steel  Made  on  Pacific 

Coast — Their  Production,  Properties 

and  Heat  Treatment 

BY  LARRY   J.   BARTON* 


ONE  of  the  newer  lines  of  metallurgical  endeavor 
is  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steel  castings  to  be 
heat-treated  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  forg- 
ings,  and  for  purposes  where  the  ordinary  grades  of 
steel  castings  will  not  stand  up  under  the  duty  im- 
posed. 

The  first  company  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  enter  into 
this  class  of  alloys  is  the  Los  Angeles  Foundry  Co., 
which    is   marketing   its    product   under    the    name   of 


can  be   made   much   harder  than   manganese   steel  and 
when  scrapped  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

After  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  and  research 
covering  a  great  many  combinations  of  alloys  it  has 
been  found  that  steels  containing  chromium,  nickel  and 
vanadium  offered  the  most  feasible  and  versatile  prod- 
ucts for  the  different  classes  of  work  covered.  Some 
castings  contain  only  nickel,  some  only  chromium,  some 
varying  combinations  of  nickel  and  chromium,  and  some 


Chromium  t.SOX 
V       oso% 


NicM   S.OO'.a 


O.JO 


0.10 


0.80 


0.?0 


C.-tO  0.50  0.60 

Appioximate  Changes  in  Critical  Temperatures  as  Caused  by  Alloys 


Electro^Cast  Products.  There  are  many  cases,  in  the 
oil  field  and  mining  work,  where  a  superior  product  is 
desired,  and  quite  often  the  shape  is  such  as  to  make 
forging  very  difficult,  if  nob  impossible.  For  this  work 
it  has  been  found  that  a  properly  made  and  properly 
heat-treated  alloy  steel  casting  furnishes  a  material 
which  will  fit  into  the  work  desired  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Not  only  can  certain  conditions  be  met,  but  by 
changing  the  treatment  the  same  metal  can  be  used 
for  several  different  purposes.  This  results  in  being 
able  to  send  out  to  a  mine  several  castings,  all  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  which,  when  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  sent  with  them,  will  cover  widely 
differing  specifications. 

There  are  many  classes  of  work,  formerly  made  of 
manganese  steel,  which  are  now  made  from  other  al- 
loys. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  manganese  steel 
cannot  be  machined,  and  if  there  are  any  small  varia- 
tions in  the  casting,  it  cannot  be  used  unless  put  through 
the  necessary  grinding  to  alter  it.  Then,  too,  when 
the  piece  is  scrapped,  due  to  wear,  it  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  Alloy  castings  are  made  to 
overcome  these  points.    They  can  be  easily  machined, 


•Consulting  metallurRloal  engineer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


consist  of  different  amounts  of  all  three  elements. 
Carbon  contents  are  made  suitable  to  the  exact  use  of 
the  casting. 

The  Melting  Practice 

All  are  cast  from  basic  electric  furnace,  as  are  the 
company's  other  products,  gray  iron  and  "Duroloid," 
an  alloy  white  iron  for  abrasive  resisting  work.  The 
furnace  is  a  standard  2-ton  Greene  type,  lined  to  the 
slag  line  with  magnesite,  and  similar  in  detail  to  any 
basic  furnace.  Steel  scrap  of  varying  composition  is 
used  for  the  charge  which  requires  quite  a  large  amount 
of  chemical  control  work  in  order  that  specifications 
may  be  closely  adhered  to.  Before  the  scrap  is  charged 
a  light  coating  of  lime  is  thrown  on  the  hearth  and 
the  charge  is  melted  down  under  a  reducing  atmosphere 
as  far  as  possible  in  order  that  oxidizing  conditions 
may  be  eliminated  and  alloys  in  the  scrap  saved.  As 
soon  as  melted  an  analysis  is  run  for  the  elements 
desired,  usually  carbon  and  manganese,  although  on 
certain  heats  nickel  and  chromium  are  also  desired. 
While  this  sample  is  being  analyzed  the  slag  is  brought 
up  to  a  perfect  carbide  condition  and  the  progress  oi 
the  heat  is  checked  by  fracture  tests.    As  soon  as  the 
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prelianinary  analysis  is  obtained  the  alloys  are  added 
and  the  heat  is  ready  to  tap.  A  skim  gate  is  used  and 
a   tea-pot  ladle  for  pouring. 

Molding  and  Heat  Treating 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  the  core  making  and 
molding  for  this  class  of  work.  Due  to  its  heavy  duty 
there  must  be  no  interior  flaws  such  as  small  shrink 
cavities  or  blow  holes,  and  as  a  result  larger  heads  and 
different  gating  must  be  employed  than  would  be  used 
on  ordinary  steel  easting  work.  This  results  in  a 
smaller  yield  of  cleaned  castings  from  metal  poured, 
but  in  a  true  quality  product. 

The  heat-treating  equipment  is  all  standard,  the 
ovens  being  both  gas  and  oil  connected.  For  quench- 
ing, standard  oil  and  water  baths  are  used.  Some 
experimental  work  is  being  done  with  electrical  heat- 
ing but  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  results  which 
are  reliable  or  which  have  been  tested  over  any  length 
of  time.  All  temperature  checking  is  done  by  means 
of  pyrometers  and  each  class  of  steel  has  been  accur- 
ately checked  for  critical  points  so  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  castings  at  the  temperature  desired. 
This  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  central  temperature 
station  to  which  electrical  leads  come  from  each  pyrom- 
eter. Each  furnace  has  several  diS'erent  colored  lights 
for  the  ^idance  of  the  operator.  When  the  furnace 
is  below  the  temperature  desired,  a  light  shows  green; 
when  correct,  white;  and  when  too  high,  red.  This, 
together  with  recording  meters,  gives  an  excellent 
method   ©f  checking  and   supervisiiig  temperatures. 

Nickel  Steel  Alloy  Castings 

Nickel  has  the  same  effect  upon  steel  as  carbon, 
although  to  a  greater  degree,  that  of  lowering  the 
transformation  points.  For  the  ordinary  grades  of 
nickel  steel  used  in  the  above  casting  work,  those  of 
from  1.00  per  cent  nickel  up  to  4.r0  per  cent  nickel, 
we  find  that  0.50  per  cent  nickel  will  lower  the  Ad  range 
about  10  deg.  Fahr.  and  the  An  on  cooling  about  20 
deg.  Fahr.,  from  those  of  similar  contents  in  plain 
steels.    This  is  shown  in  the  chart.    The  approximate 


As  caat 

Annealedf  from  1500 
deg.,  aooling  in  fur- 
nace           79.400 

Air  cooled  using  strons 
air  blast  from  1500 
deg.,  drawing  back  to 
900  deg S2.000 

Oil   qaenched  from   1500 

deg 112,000 


Tensile 

Strength, 

Lb.  per 

Sq.  In. 

Elastic 
Limit. 
Lb.  per 
Sq.  In. 

Elon- 
gation, 
Per 

Cent 

Reduc- 
tion 

of  Area, 
Per 
Cent 

77.000 

43,000 

24.0 

32.6 

critical  temperatures  of  these  steels  run  from  about 
1325  to  1310  deg.  Fahr.  (Aci),  1250  to  1230  deg.  Fahr. 
(Ar.)  fo»  the  1.00  per  cent  nickel,  to  about  1250  to 
1270  deg.  Fahr.  (Ac),  1100  to  1120  deg.  Fehr.  (An) 
for  the  4.00  per  cent  nickel,  depending  on  the  differ- 
ences in  miscellaneous  composition,  carbon,  manganese, 
etc.  Nickel  steels  offer  a  distinct  difference  from  plain 
carbon  steels  when  heated  above  the  critical  points  for 
any  length  of  time,  carbon  steel  tending  to  grow  in 
grain  size  while  nickel  steels  tend  t\  become  finer  and 
closer  In  grain.  This  is  an  advantage  in  handling  a 
large  piece  of  work  because  the  time  of  soaking  may  be 
prolonged  and  at  the  same  time  the  grain  refining 
becomes  superior.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  cost  of 
treating  but  in  a  strict  quality  product  this  is  of 
secondary  importance. 

Treatment  of  Small  Castings 

Ob  small  size  castings  the  general  practice  is  to 
heat  above  the  upper  critical  range,  allow  to  soak  until 
th«  B«af  h  even  throughout  the  piece  of  work  being 


treated,  withdraw  from  the  furnace  and  either  eil  or 
water  quench.  These  pieces  are  then  drawn  back  to 
the  temperature  necessary  to  give  the  toughness  re- 
quired. On  larger  sized  castings  it  is  often  necessary 
to  give  a  double  quench  in  order  that  the  transforma- 
tion may  be  complete,  nickel  having  the  tendency  to  re- 
tard this  action. 

A  bearing  casting  was  cast  from  metal  analyzing 
carbon,  0.23  per  cent;  manganese,  0.75  per  cent;  silicon, 
0.21  per  cent;  nickel,  1.53  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.035 
per  cent,  and  sulphur  0.02  per  cent.  The  first  table 
gives  a  comparison  of  the  different  results  which  may 
be  obtained  by  varying  the  treatments. 

Some  tests  upon  nickel  steel  averaging  carbon, 
0.25  to  0.30  per  cent;  manganese,  0.60  to  0.70  per  cent; 
silicon,  0.20  to  0.25  per  cent;  nickel,  3.25  to  3.50  per 
cent;  sulphur,  0.01  to  0.04  per  cent,  and  phosphorus, 
0.01  to  0.04  per  cent  follow: 


""" '""" '""" ' ' """ 

Reduc- 

Tensile 

Elastic 

Elon- 

tion 

Strength, 

Limit. 

gation, 

of  Area, 

Lb.  per 

Lb.  per 

Per 

Per 

Sq.  In. 

Sq.  In. 

Cent 

Cent 

As  cast 

85,000 

46,000 

20.0 

48.0 

Annealed  from  1450  deg. 

83.500 

43,600 

24.4 

53.2 

Quenched  in  water  from 

1400  deg..  drawn  back 

to  900  deg 

93,000 

74.600 

20.7 

«6.4 

102,640 

81,100 

19.8 

71.7 

Quenched  in  water  from 

1400  deg.,  drawn  back 

to  550  deg 

137,000 

113,800 

13.4 

58.8 

143,000 

106.400 

12.9 

55.7 

Brinell  hardness  numbers  will  range  from  about  175 
on  the  annealed  specimen  to  400  on  some  of  the  harsher 
quenches. 

Chromium   Steel  Alloy   Castings 

Chromium  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  nickel  in 
changing  the  critical  points  of  steels,  but  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  causing  these  temperatures  to  become 
slightly  higher  than  those  of  plain  steels  of  the  same 
carbon  contents.  Chromium  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
nickel  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  overheating  for  pro- 
longed periods,  rapidly  deteriorating  in  strength  and 
resistance  to  shock.  For  this  reason  a  double  quench 
gives  superior  qualities  to  these  classes  of  steels. 
Chromium  steels  are  capable  of  taking  great  hardness 
without  a  corresponding  decrease  of  toughness,  which 
makes  them  desirable  for  any  such  purpose  as  crusher 
jaws,,  wearing  plates  and  similar  uses.  As  this  hard- 
ness comes  directly  from  the  double  carbide  of  iron  and 
chromium  the  steel  must  be  softened  according  to  the 
amount  of  machining  to  be  done.  The  general  treat- 
ment on  this  class  of  steefs  is  similar  to  that  on  nickel 
steels — quench  from  above  the  critical  point,  either 
draw  back  in  air,  or  re-heat  and  re-quench  at  the  lower 
temperature.    Their  properties  are  about  as  follows: 


Reduc- 
Tensile        Elastic       Elon-        tion 
Strength,       Limit,      gation,  of  Area, 
Lb.  per        Lb.  per         Per         Per 
.       ,      .         „  Sq.  In.  Sq.  In.         Cent        Cent 

Analysis:  Carbon,  0.60 
to  0.70  per  cent ;  chro- 
mium, 0.50  to  0.75  per 
cent. 
Quenched  at  1500  deg., 
drawn    back    to    1300 

^deg. 79.000  64.500  34.4  ««.« 

Drawn  back  to  1050  deg.  100,600         94.300         20  1         60  • 
Drawn  back  to  800  deg. .    114,000        103,400  14  3  544 


Nickel-Chromium  Steel  Alloy  Castings 

This  class  of  steel  probably  represents  the  best 
general  type  of  steel  for  heat-treated  castings.  The 
steel,  when  treated,  shows  the  beneficial  result  of  the 
toughness  and  ductility  of  the  nickel  together  with 
the  increased  hardness  and  cohesion  of  the  chromium. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  having  a  certain  ratio 
of  the  two  metals,  usually  about  2.50  per  cent  nickel 
to   1.00  per  cent  chromium.     The  general  method   •f 
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treating  is  to  quench  in  oil  from  a  temperature  higher 
than  the  critical  point  and  draw  back  to  the  temper 
desired.    For  very  high  specifications  a  double  quench 


Tensile 

Elastic 

Elon- 

Strength, 

Limit. 

gation, 

Lb.  per 

Lb.  per 

Sq.  In. 

Sq.  In. 

Cent 

Analysis:     Carbon,     0.30 

to  0.40  per  cent ;  chro- 

mium. 0.50  to  0.70  per 

cent :    nickel.    1.30    to 

1.70  per  cent. 

Annealed  from  1500  deg. 

66.700 

37.000 

Annealed  from  1350  dec 

65,000 

32.600 

30.1 

Quenched  from  1500  deg.. 

drawn  to  1000  dCR.  .  . . 

90.000 

65,000 

23.9 

Quenched  from  1550  deg., 

drawn  to  900  deg 

84.400 

50,050 

26.5 

Reduc- 
tion 
of  Area, 
Per 
Cent 


is  used.    Quench  from  about  200  deg.  Fahr.  above  the 
critical    point,   re-quench   from  just   above   the  critical 


point,  and  then  draw  back.    Their  properties  are  about 
as  tabulated  above. 

The  above  results  go  to  show  in  a  general  manner 
what  can  be  accomplished  along  these  lines,  but  are 
by  no  means  put  forward  as  a  text  or  as  the  absolute 
figures  which  can  be  obtained.  There  are  many  times 
where  castings  poured  from  the  same  heat  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  will  show  widely  differing  results. 
We  attempt  to  explain  this  by  a  difference  in  structure 
caused  by  such  points  as  a  different  temperature  when 
poured,  different  texture  and  temperature  of  the  mold, 
etc.,  but,  as  we  have  no  microscopical  test  laboratory, 
we  are  undecided  at  this  time.  These  points  will  be 
proven  later  when  we  have  absolutely  determined, 
through  wider  use,  the  true  value  of  the  product  as 
shown  by  its  ability,  not  to  fulfill  tests  or  laboratory 
specifications,  but  in  the  test  under  actual  working 
conditions. 


Pearlitic  and  Sorbitic  Manganese  Steels 

A  Plea  for  Castings  Containing  About  One  Per  Cent  Manganese — 

Some  of  the  Literature  on  the  Subject — Their  Heat 

Treatment  and  Properties 

BY  JOHN   HOWE  HALL" 

THE  adoption  this  year  of  tentative  specifications  Bessemer    converter,    which    show    its    freedom    from 

for  steel  castings  for  railroads  by  the  American  brittleness,  to  say  the  least: 

Society  for  Testing  Materials,  in  which  the  up-      ' ' '"" ' ............................«.™..™..»".....i.«.«»-« 

„„„   ,;„,;.    f       •         J.      i.   n  or                    4.         11  Carbon,        Manganese,    Phosphorus,       Sulphur,            Silicon, 

per  limit  for  manganese  is  set  at  0.85  per  cent,  calls  i-e,.  cent         Per  Cent         Per  Cent          Per  Cent          Per  Cent 

attention  again  to  a  most  curious  and  persistent  fal-  0.24                 1.62                0.06                0.019                 0.25 

lacy, — that  steel  is  rendered  brittle  by  a   manganese  Reduc- 

content  of  1.00  per  cent  or  a  little  higher.  JF®"^".!      Eijistic      Eion-       tion 

^                                            *  Strength,       Ltmit,      gation,  ofArea, 

This  idea  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  early  Lb.  per       Lb.  per        Per        Per 

days  of  the  industry  when  chemistry  was  fighting  to      Annealed    bars S?,'?^"©        ll'.ZZO        n"'       cro2 

obtain  a  foothold  in  the  steel  works.      Failure  of  va-      Annealed   bars 99,420        68,990        27.5        63.65 

rious  heats  of  the  Bessemer  rail  steels  of  those  days  'nealed""!.!..  .^?. . .??!  118,000        98,000        24.0        60.00 

was  traced  to  an  unusually  high  manganese  content,      ■ m.,„„t„,„„m»,.,..„.,™.. , m,.,.,»,.»..,...i....„-.».u,»..,.,. ..— 

and  a  dead  line  was  set  at  1  per  cent.    "Men  are  sheep,  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  idea  that  steel 

— bloomin'   sheep,"   as   Ortheris   remarked,   and    since  containing  over  1  per  cent  manganese  is  brittle  was 

those  old  days  but  a  very  few  steelmakers  have  ven-  early    dislodged    from    the    writer's    mind.       The   late 

tared  beyond  that  ancient  dead  line  at   1.00  per  cent  Maunsel  White  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 

manganese,  and  for  some  curious  reason  the  experience  of  this  steel  as  a  regular  commercial  product, 

of  those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  forbidden  terri-  In   1908   and    1909,   the  late   Dr.    Henry   M.    Howe 

tory  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  and   the  writer   were   called   upon   to   produce   a    steel 

To  some  extent,  the  same  thing  appears  to  hold  true  for  castings,  made  in  a  3-ton  bottom  blown  Bessemer 

of  phosphorus  and  sulphur;  the  upper  limits  for  these  converter,   that   could   be   used   satisfactorily  for   gold 

elements   were    set  many   years   ago,   when    the   scope  dredge  buckets.      These  castings  were  subjected  to  ex- 

of   metallurgical    knowledge   was   limited    indeed,    and  tremely  severe  stresses  in  service,  and  to  heavy  wear, 

until  very  recent  years  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  ■ — so  much  so  that  to-day  they  are  regularly  made  of 

while  to  re-examine  carefully  the  premises  upon  which  12  per  cent   (Hadfield)   manganese  steel.      Experiment 

the  allowable  content  of  these  impurities  is  based.   The  had  demonstrated  that  plain  east  steel  of  0.20  to  0.30 

joint  committee   on   phosphorus   and  sulphur  in   steel,  per  cent  carbon  was  too  soft  and  weak  for  the  service 

now    investigating    this    subject    carefully    and    thor-  demanded,    and    that   harder    steels    almost    invariably 

oughly,  may  in  time  be  followed  by  a  similar  commit-  failed  by  breaking  under  the  tremendous  stresses  oc- 

tee  to  determine  the  desirable  content  of  manganese  casionally  set  up  in  the  line  of  buckets.    Experiments 

and  silicon.  with  nickel  and  chromium  did  not  promise  a  steel  with 

As  a  young  man  fresh  from  technical  school,  the  suflicient  strength  and  toughness  and  remembering  the 
writer  became  familiar  with  a  steel,  made  on  a  regu-  manganese  steel  mentioned  above,  we  tried  it  for  these 
lar  production  basis,  analyzing  from  0.30  to  0.50  per  castings,  which  in  addition  were  to  be  water  quenched 
cent  carbon,  and  from  1  to  1.50  per  cent  manganese  or  and  annealed,  to  give  the  highest  possible  strength  and 
a  little  over,  used  quite  largely  for  purposes  where  a  elastic  limit  for  an  extension  of  25  per  cent  and  a  con- 
combination  of  strength  and  toughness  was  essential.  traction  of  area  of  40  per  cent  or  better.      Buckets  of 

From  his  notes,  dated  1902,  are  taken  the  following  this  steel,  protected  by  plates  of  12  per  cent  manga- 

analysis  and  tests  of  some  of  this  steel,  made  in  the  nese  steel  at  the  points  of  greatest  wear,  stood  up  in 

""Metallurgical  engineer,  Taylor--nT,arton  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  ^"^''^'^  successfully,  and  held  their  own  until  displaced 

High  Bridge,  N.  J.  by  the  one-piece  12  per  cent  manganese  steel  bucket. 
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From  a  book  "Etude  Induslrielle  des  AUiages  Metal- 
liques"  by  F.  Guillet,  published  in  1906,  the  following 
extracts  are  taken: 

of  the  steels  containing  about  0.20  per  cent 
carbon,  those  of  the  first  class  (from  1  to  5  per 
cent  manganese)  possess  a  tensile  strength  and 
an  elastic  limit  which  rises  slowly  with  tlie 
manganese  content,  while  the  extension  and  con- 
traction of  area  diminish  slightly ;  these  sieels 
show  a  very  great  resistance  to  shock.'  This 
point  is  extremely  important,  and  to  show  it 
clearly,  we  liave  broken  more  than  100  Fremont 
test  pieces.  The  results  obtained  contradict 
absolutely  the  very  widespread  opinion  among 
metallurgists  that  manganese  makes  steel  brittle. 
We  believe  we  have  demonstrated  clearly,  on  the 
contrary,  that  manganese  makes  steel  brittle  only 
when  it  is  present  in  sutTicient  amount,  or  belter, 
when  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and  manganese  is 
high  enough,  to  lead  to  the  production  of  mar- 
tensite.  As  long  as  the  structure  is  pearlitic, 
the  sleel,  far  from  being  brittle,  is  extremely 
homogeneous  and  possesses  a  resistance  to  shock 
which  one  finds  only  exceptionally  in  carbon 
steels.* 

They  (manganese  steels)  can.  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  be  substituted  for  nickel  .steels,  and 
that  the  more  readily  since  for  equal  physical 
properties   they   are   much    less  costly. 

Much  less  manganese  than  nickel,  in  fact,  is 
required  to  produce  a  given  effect,  about  2.2 
times  less.  .  .  .  The  pearlitic  (manganese) 
steels  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  similar  nickel 
steels ;  that  they  are  not  more  used,  is  due,  we 
repeat,  to  the  false  idea  of  the  brittleness  pro- 
duced by  manganese.  .  .  .  There  is,  however, 
one  point  that  should  be  made,  which  is  that 
manganese  steels  become  brittle  upon  annealing 
more  readily  than  nickel  or  carbon  steels.  For 
this  reason,  one  should  not  think  of  using  them 
for  case-hardening.  ...  To  sum  up,  we  can  say 
that  the  manganese  steels  have  not  yet  been 
sutliciently  studied   from  the   industrial   point  of 


•Italics  are  the  author's. 

This  steel  was  described  by  the  writer  in  a  paper, 
"Heat  Treatment  of  Hypo-eutectoid  Carbon  Steel  Cast- 
ings," Proceedings  A.  S.  T.  M.  1913,  Vol.  XIII  page 
514,  in  a  paper,  "Shock  Tests  of  Cast  Steels,"  [The 
Iron  Age,  Oct.  23,  1913],  Proceedings  American  Inst. 
Min.  and  Met.  Engrs.,  Vol.  XLVII  (1913),  page  482; 
in  his  book,  "The  Steel  Foundry,"  (1914),  in  a  paper 
by  Nissen,  Taylor  and  Hall,  "The  Heat  Treatment  of 
Cast  Steel,"  Proceedings  American  Inst.  Min.  and  Met. 
Engrs.,  Vol.  LXII  (1920),  page  353  and  elsewhere.  A 
careful  search  of  technical  literature  would  no  doubt 
result  in  scores  of  other  references, — among  others  an 
article  by  F.  C.  Langenberg,  "Impact  Tests  on  Cast 
Steel,"  Proceedings  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  XXI  (1921), 
page  840,  in  which  the  great  toughness  of  these  steels 
under  shock  is  especially  noted. 

In  a  paper  by  George  Lang,  in  Stahl  und  Eisen, 
February,  1911,  "The  Influence  of  Manganese  on  the 
Physical  Properties  of  Soft  Steels,"  results  are  given 
that  show  that  manganese  up  to  even  1.77  per  cent  or 


higher  confers  great  toughness  on  steel  of  0.1  per  cent 
carbon.     The  following  results  are  of  interest: 


Physical  Tests  of  Rolled  Steels,  with  Varying  Manganese 
Content 


Reduc- 

Manga- 

Elastic 

Tensile 

Elon- 

tion 

nese, 

Limit, 

Strength, 

gation, 

of  Area, 

Per 

Lb.  per 

Lb.  per 

Per 

Per 

Hard- 

No 

Cent 

Sq.  In. 

Sq.  In. 

Cent 

Cent 

Shock 

ness 

1 

0.29 

46,000 

62,600 

27.85 

53.5 

23.2 

119 

2 

0.44 

47,600 

65,000 

29.2 

62.5 

29.4 

115 

3 

0.6S 

49.700 

66,200 

29.4 

63.9 

28.1 

115 

4 

0.79 

49,200 

64,500 

27.85 

65.9 

33.4 

118 

5 

1.02 

51,600 

68,000 

28.65 

64.2 

31.8 

123 

6 

1.27 

54.300 

71,300 

27.9 

68.1. 

26.4 

132 

7 

1.32 

54,000 

71,200 

28.0 

67.7 

34.0 

133 

8 

1.77 

57,900 

82,500 

25.9 

54.7 

25.1 

156 

9 

1.S4 

58,400 

85,000 

26.0 

46.75 

23.6 

162 

10 

2.23 

61,000 

92,600 

21.2 

43.4 

9.5 

198 

11 

2.47 

63,400 

103,000 

18.8 

39.4 

2.7 

211 

Physical  Tests  of  Steel  Heated  to  900  Deg.  C.  aiid  Quenched, 
Having  Varied  Manganese  Content 


0.29 

42,900 

78,700 

19.6 

61.0 

23.6 

146 

0.44 

47,900 

82,500 

19.18 

62.0 

27.0 

165 

0.68 

48,600 

84,100 

16.0 

62.2 

29.4 

154 

0.79 

49,600 

85,000 

14.1 

56.1 

30.0 

157 

1.02 

54,200 

96.800 

15.52 

53.0 

27.2 

179 

1.27 

61,550 

107.900 

15.24 

48.2 

18.4 

230 

1.32 

66,000 

111,200 

16.3 

47.8 

18.1 

237 

1.77 

86,000 

155.000 

9.0 

44.6 

14.8 

273 

1.84 

89,000 

157,300    , 

6.7 

41.7 

14.5 

288 

2.23 

91,000 

164. .''lOO 

4.91 

26.6 

12.3 

326 

2.47 

92.200 

166,600 

3.1 

18.9 

11.7 

144 

Another  reference  worth  quoting  is  an  article  "An 
Alloy  Steel  of  Special  Composition,"  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  abstracted 
in  The  Iron  Age,  Dec.  30,  1915,  page  1553.  In  this 
article  is  described  a  steel  of  the  following  composition: 

Carbon,  0.30  to  0.35  per  cent. 

Silicon,  0.25  to  0.35  per  cent. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur,  below  0.05  per  cent. 

Manganese,  1.00  to  1.20  per  cent. 

Nickel.  1.50  to  1.80  per  cent. 

Copper,   0.50  to  O.SO  per  cent. 

which  gave  physical  properties  comparing  favorably 
with  those  of  3  per  cent  nickel  steel.  Some  of  the 
test  results  appear  in  the  table  below. 

From  a  letter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe,  writ- 
ten in  1909,  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  line  N.P.  (plotting  elastic  limit  against 
extension)  represents  the  upper  limit  of  steel 
forgings  of  unusually  high  quality  which  I 
gathered  many  years  ago,  .  .  .  you  will  see 
from  this  that  our  coupons  (of  0.25  per  cent  .•., 
1.25  per  cent  Mn.  cast  steel,  quenched  and  an- 
nealed) are  better  than  the  best  published  forg- 
ings at  the  time  I  made  the  compilation.  I  have 
in  my  notes  255  sets  of  published  results  of 
steel  castings  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
compare  with  these 'results.  Out  of  these  255, 
only  three  cases  come  up  to  the  line  N.P.  (rep- 
resenting high  quality  forgings)  and  these  three 
are  not  so  good  as  the  average  of  our  coupons 
by  a  good  deal.  It  thus  seems  that  we  are 
making  the  best  castings  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

From  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe, 
"Manganese  in  Steel  Making,"  Proceedings  A.  S.  T.  M., 


Physical  Tests  from  Coupons  Cast  on  Body  of  Castings 

' ' "' 

Tensile            Yield 

Reduc- 

Man- 

Phos- 

Strength,         Point, 

Elon- 

tion 

Carbon, 

Sulphur, 

ganese, 

Silicon, 

phorus, 

Nickel, 

Copper, 

Lb.  per           Lb.  per 

gation, 

of  Area, 

Rend. 

Heat 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Sq.  In.            Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  Degrees 

201 

0.36 

0.036 

0.81 

0.31 

0.034 

1.60 

0.76 

92.283            55,767 

22 

37 

120 

204 

0.30 

0.037 

0.93 

0.36 

0.04 

1.44 

0.85 

92,334            .'■)5,003 

21 

31 

120 

207 

0.33 

0.030 

1.02 

0.38 

0.035 

1.15 

0.49 

88.616            54,494 

25 

40 

120 

208 

0.34 

0.034 

1.04 

0.36 

0.033 

1.14 

0.52 

92,691            56,277 

22 

34 

120 

214 

0.35 

0.035 

1.11 

0.33 

0.042 

1.34 

0.60 

95,543            59,078 

22 

37 

120 

215 

0.30 

0.032 

0.93 

0.35 

0.043 

1.12 

0.77 

90,042            57,550 

23 

37 

120 

216 

0.27 

0.04 

1.18 

0.35 

0.046 

1.60 

0.61 

92.691            55,003 

22 

36 

120 

218 

0.34 

0.042 

1.15 

0.35 

0.035 

1.58 

0.69 

94,830            54,748 

22 

36 

120 

219 

0.27 

0.035 

1.02 

0.30 

0.047 

1.47 

0.42 

S5.510            56,022 

23 

34 

120 

223 

0.38 

0.029 

1.02 

0.35 

0.049 

1.10 

0.80 

88,718            55,512 

23 

38 

120 

228 

0.30 

0.031 

1.1.-, 

0.38 

0.046 

1.60 

0.56 

96,510            59,587 

23 

37 

120 

230 

0.36 

0.036 

I.IS 

0.31 

0.049 

1.37 

0.80 

94,117            50,929 

23 

36 

120 

232 

0.36 

0.036 

1.03 

0.35 

0.039 

1.47 

0.63 

90,144            55,225 

23 

34 

120 

233 

0.36 

0.035 

1.03 

0.40 

0.04 

1.73 

0.21 

96,052            59,087 

25 

41 

120 

234 

0.32 

0.036 

1.21 

0.36 

0.049 

1.24 

0.65 

91,366            55,003 

25 

44 

120 

236 

0.31 

0.032 

1.15 

0.34 

0.043 

1.54 

0.70 

81.343            60,096 

25 

41 

120 

241 

0.31 

0.033 

0.96 

0.39 

0.042 

1.27 

0.64 

87,343            53,457 

23 

36 

120 

245 

0.31 

0.032 

1.15 

0.37 

0.037 

1.80 

0.62 

92,181            55,288 

23 

36 

120 

248 

0.33 

0.032 

0.79 

0.42 

0.048 

1.69 

0.65 

87,191            54,239 

23 

38 

120 
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vol.   XVII    (1917),  page  5,      abstracted   in   The   Iron 
Age,  for  Aug.  2,  1917,  page  239,  the  following  is  taken: 

Turning  now  to  carbon  steel,  the  retarding 
eCfect  of  manganese  on  the  structural  changes 
showB  itself  by  leading  in  general  to  finer  struc- 
ture, to  Hner  ferrite  masses,  finer  network  struc- 
ture and  finer  pearlite.  indeed  probably  often 
10  the  replacement  of  lamellar  pearlite  with 
sorbite.  This  greater  fineness  leads  to  belter 
quality  In  general,  and  to  a  higher  elastic  limit 
in  parricular,  though  of  course  with  a  corre- 
sponding sacrifice  of  ductility.  The  great  value 
of  manganese  tor  this  purjxj.sc  has  not  begun  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  probable 
that  a  manganese  content  of,  say.  1.23  per  cent, 
with  a  correspondingly  lessened  carbon  content, 
may  be  used  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  crack- 
ing and  the  residual  stresses,  when  a  high 
elastic  limit  is  sought,  because  this  large  man- 
ganese content  in  and  by  Itself  raises  the  elastic 
limit  by  giving  a  fineness  of  structure  which 
otherwise  would  be  sought  by  increased  violence 
of  cooling,  or  by  the  use  of  a  lower  drawing 
temperature.  In  otlier  words,  the  use  of  1.25 
per  cent  manganese  lessens  the  needed  violence 
of  cooling,  and  permits  the  use  of  a  higher 
residual  drawing  temperature,  in  both  ways 
tending  to  mitigate  the  stresses,  and  In  the  for- 
mer way  lessening  the  chances  of  cracking. 


As  we  have  already  stated,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
many  references  which  might  be  quoted  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  but  all  tell  the  same  story — that 
manganese  in  excess  of  1.00  per  cent  is  a  benefit,  not 
a  detriment,  at  least  to  low  carbon  steels. 

The  writer  has  referred  before  to  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  a  similar  steel  in  car  coupler  knuckles  by  one 
of  the  large  manufacturers,  is  aware  of  the  use  of  these 
steels  for  motor  shafting  subject  to  severe  service,  and 
with  the  employment  of  a  steel  of  about  0.50  per  cent 
carbon,  with  1.00  per  cent  manganese  in  cylinders 
for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  other  gases,  an  application 
where  steel  of  great  strength  combined  with  great 
toughness,  is  an  absolute  essential.  And  yet,  the 
advocates  of  the  proposed  upper  limit  of  0.85  per  cent 
manganese  in  steel  castings  for  railroads,  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  stated  that  of  course 
for  his  own  protection,  the  producer  of  the  castings 
would  not  think  of  exceeding  that  limit.  Truly,  a 
metallurgical  fallacy  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat, — 
yet  even  a  cat  cannot  live  forever. 


Influence  of  Mass  in  Heat  Treatment 

Role  of  Special  Elements,  Nickel,  Chromium  and  Molybdenum, 

in  Counteracting  Effect  of  Size — Experimental  Data 

on  Sections  0.5  to  3  In.  in  Diameter 

BY  E.    J.   JANITZKY* 


THE  most  important  factor  affecting  constitutional 
changes    in    hardening    pearlitic    steels    is    the 
velocity   of  cooling. 
According  to  the  prevalent  view,  it  is  possible  only 
in  extraordinary  cases  to  retain  the  phase  at  which  the 


latter  element   is  used   only   in   combination  with  the 
two  former. 

However,  the  beneficial  properties  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  •  pecial  elements  and  their  combinations  are 
again  cou'iterbalanced  by  an  increase  of  the  mass  of 
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Oiamc^ep  of  Qucrched  Scction^ln. 
-Case-Hardening  Steels.     Their  heat  treatment  and 
composition  are  as  follows: 


6.00  Per  Cent 

Nickel 

loSOdeg.  Fahr.— 

u,o 

13S0  deg.  Pahr.— 
H,0 
C......    0.17 

Mn 0.34 

P 0.014 

S 0.014 

SI 0.39 

Nl 6.00 


0.20  Percent 

Carbon 

ISJO  deg.  Fahr.- 

H.O 
1400  deg.  Fahr.- 

H.jO 

0.20 

0.99 

0.066 

0.049 

0.11 


0.12  Percent 

Carbon 

1650  deg.  Pahr.- 

HiO 
1400  deg.  Fahr.- 

H3O 

0.12 

0.71 

0.080 

0.048 

0.05 


steel  was  at  the  quenching  temperature  and  then  only 
in  the  presence  of  special  hardening  elements.  Of  the 
special  elements  used  for  this  purpose  in  structural 
pearlitic  alloy  steels,  three  are  considered  in  this 
article:     nickel,     chromium     and     molybdenum.      The 

*&fetallurgist,  Illinois  Steel  Co..  South  Chicago.  111. 


[r)iawe+«r  of  Qj«f  ched  Sccti 


Chart  2. — Kffect  of  Nickel  and  Chromium  on  the  Influence  of 
Mass  In  Heat  Treatment  In  a  Carbon  Range  of  1.29  to  ».J4 
Per  Cent.     Heat  treatment  and  composition  ar«  as  follows: 


High 

Nickel - 

Chrome 

ir>10    (deg. 

Fahr. — 

H,0 

.  .     0.29 


Low 
Chrome- 
Nickel         Chrome 
1535    ideg.    1600    deg. 
fahr.- 


0.37 


HaO 
0.34 
0.50 


H,0 

0.33 
0.56 


Nickel 

1450    deg. 

Pahr.^ 

H:0 

o.sa 

0.5( 
3.25 


Plain 

Carbon 

1600    deg. 

Pahr.— 

H,0 

•  29 

•.17 


the  object  to  be  quenched,  but  to  a  remarluiUjr  )*»8«r 
degre«  than  in  plain  carbon  steels. 
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The  merits  of  the  special  elements  and  their  com- 
binations on  the  physical  properties  (static,  dynamic 
and  others)  are  not  considered  here,  as  they  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.    Data  in  this  re- 


Oicimsi^r  of  Quenched  Scc+i 


Chart     3. — Effect    of     Nickel,     Chrome-Nickel     and     Chrome- 
Molybdenum  on  the  Influence  of  Mass  In  Heat  Treatment  in 
a  Carbon  Range  of  0.39   to  0.45   Per  Cent.     Heat  treatment 
and  composition  are  as  follows : 


c. . . 

Mn.. 
Ni... 
Cr. . . 

High 
Nickel- 
Chrome 
1450  deg. 
Fahr.— H:0 

0.42 

0.30 

3.18 

0  81 

Chrome- 
Molyb- 
denum 
1525  deg. 
Fahr.— HjO 
0.39 
0.53 

i.oi 

0.35 

Nickel 

1450  deg. 

Fahr.— HoO 

0.42 

0.61 

3.15 

Plain 

Carbon 

1600  deg. 

Fahr.— H.O 

0.45 

0.78 

Mo... 

grard  can  be  found  in  abundance  in  metallurgical 
literature. 

The  writer  has  compiled  data  of  cross-sectional 
central  Brinell  hardness  tests  of  sections  0.5  in.  to  3  in. 
in  diameter  and  plotted  these  values  against  the  corre- 
sponding diameters,  it  being  felt  that  curves  are  more 
illustrative  and  convincing  than  tabulated  figures.  The 
maximum  section,  3  in.  in  diameter,  was  selected  be- 
cause this  size  approaches  the  maximum  used  in  crank- 
shafts in  the  automotive  industry. 

The  Brinell  hardness  test  -was  chosen  as  it  gives  a 
general  measurement  of  hardness  gained  by  quench- 
ing and  also  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  ultimate 
strength.  This  relation  is  approximately  500  in  the 
foot-pound  system  and  holds  good  for  all  grades  of 
carbon  steel,  whether  heat-treated  or  in  the  natural 
state.  A  slight  modification  of  the  factor  500  gives 
fair  approximate  values  for  structural  alloy  steels. 
Furthermore,    the    Brinell    hardness    test    is   the    most 


rapid  and  efficient  one  at  the  present  time,  as  it  avoids 
the  expense  and  difficulties  of  machining  hardened  and 
non-tempered  steel.  A  fracture  of  a  circumferencially 
nicked  round,  or  any  other  section,  of  quenched  steel 
can  be  easily  obtained  and,  after  being  ground,  a  study 
of  the  hardness  gradient  can  be  made. 

The  i-equirement  for  steel  furnished  by  the  steel 
manufacturer  is  uniform  chemistry.  Hence  one  ex- 
pects that  heat  treating  shall  produce,  after  tempering, 
uniformity  in  cross-sectional  hardness  as,  in  drawing, 
the  hardness  gradient  is  first  equalized  before  uniform 
tempering  of  the  object  begins. 

A  general  idea,  not  accepted  as  a  rule  however,  is 
that  the  difference  in  ultimate  strength  between  test 
specimens  taken  circumferencially  and  centrally  should 
not  vary  more  than  7000  to  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  after 
tempering  in  a  3-in.  round.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that    on    account    of    this    relation    between    ultimate 


Diamc+er  of  Quenched  5ec+.on,In, 

Chart,4. — Effect  of  Mass  in   the  Heat  Treatment  of  Nickel- 
Chrome  Steels  of  Different  Chemical  Compositions.  Their  heat 
treatment  and  composition  are  as  follows : 

Medium          High  High              Low  Low 
Nickel-  Nickel-  Nickel-  Chrome-  Chrome- 
Chrome  Chrome  Chrome         Nickel  Nickel 
1470  deg.  1450  deg.  1510  deg.  1535  deg.  1600  deg. 
Fahr. —  Fahr. —  Fahr. —  Fahr. — >  Fahr. — 
HjO                H~0  H«0                H^O  HjO 

C 0.52                 0.42  0.29                 0.34  0.25 

Mn 0.39                 0.30  0.37                0.50  0.64 

Ni 1.73                 3.18  2.22                 1.20  1.34 

Cr 0.98                 0.81  0.97                 0.56  0.54 


strength  and  Brinell  hardness  as  previously  men- 
tioned, the  latter  test  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other 
in  studying  this  question. 

The  four  charts  illustrating  the  influence  of  alloy- 
ing elements  in  increasing  sections  represent  14  steels 


Table  of  Actual  Brinell  Hardness  Numerals  from  Which  Cwrves  Were  Plotted 
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Usee,       Chart  Maximum  Diameter, 
Per  Cent     No.     Brinell  In. 
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of  different  chemical  composition,  divided  into  four 
groups : 

Chart  1. — Casehardening  group;  two  plain  carbon 
steels,  and  one  6  per  cent  nickel  steel. 

Chart  2. — One  plain  carbon  steel,  one  nickel,  one 
high  chrome-nickel  and  one  low  chrome-nickel  steel. 
The  carbon  range  of  the  five  steels  is  from  0.29  to  0.34 
per  cent. 

Chart  3.— One  plain  carbon  steel,  one  nickel,  one 
chrome-molybdenum  and  one  high  chrome-nickel  steel. 
The  carbon  range  of  the  four  steels  is  from  0.39  to  0.45 
per  cent. 

Chart  4. — This  chart  comprises  five  chrome-nickel 
steels,  of  which  one  is  an  air-hardening  chrome-nickel 
steel,  two  are  low  chrome-nickel  steels  of  respectively 
0.25  and  0.34  per  cent  carbon  content,  and  two  high 
chrome-nickel  steels  of  respectively  0.29  and  0.42  per 
cent  carbon  content. 

The  charts  are  self-explanatory,  chemical  analysis 
and  heat  treatment  being  given  with  each.  The  table 
is  a  key  to  the  Brinell  numbers,  giving  accurate  read- 
ings. 

The  maximum  hardness  obtained  is  that  at  a  point 
where  for  a  smaller  section  the  Brinell  hardness  does 
not  increase,  that  is,  the  curve  runs  parallel  to  the  X 
axis.  Any  section  in  this  range  should  be  considered 
as  practically  thoroughly   penetrated.     In   fact  in  the 


smaller  gages  we  would  undoubtedly  run  into  the 
austenitic  condition.  However,  these  smaller  sizes 
have  no  practical  application. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  curves 
were  all  checked  by  the  author's  hardness — mass 
formula  and  follow  closely  that  hyperbolic  curve.  In 
all  cases  the  quenching  was  done  in  water.  Values  for 
oil  quenching  or  tempering  or  extension  to  larger  sec- 
tions can  be  obtained  by  following  the  method  which 
the  writer  outlined  in  a  paper,  published  in  The  Iron 
Age,  March  9,  1922. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  14  tests  dealt  with,  all  data 
are  the  writer's  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  case- 
hardening  group  and  the  0.45  per  cent  plain  carbon 
steel,  both  of  which  were  taken  from  Report  No.  75  of 
the  British  Engineering  Standards  Association. 

Concluding,  the  writer  wishes  to  point  out  that  in 
comparing  Charts  2  and  3,  it  is  evident  that  the  maxi- 
mum hardness  obtainable  is  nearly  constant,  whereas 
the  lesser  decrease  of  the  hardness  gradient  is  remark- 
able in  alloy  steels  of  increasing  mass  as  compared 
with  the  standard  plain  carbon  steels. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  time  more  data  of  this  kind  will 
be  available  for  all  alloy  structural  steels  so  that  one 
will  be  able  to  judge  intelligently  their  merits  as  to 
sensitiveness  to  mass  action. 


PRICES  STILL  HIGH 

Indications  at  Young.stown  Are  of  Stabilization  at 
Present  Levels 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Sept.  20.— Basic  pig  iron  is  still 
pegged  at  $34.  Steel  makers  point  out  that  higher 
costs  of  iron,  labor  and  scrap  metals  have  contributed 
materially  to  advanced  steel  costs,  necessitating  higher 
price  levels.  Dealers  are  asking  $22  to  $22.50  for  heavy 
melting  scrap,  up  fully  $8  from  prices  prevailing  four 
months  ago.  At  $34  pig  iron  is  up  $16  from  the  low  of 
$18  in  the  spring,  which  remained  the  nominal  quota- 
tion for  some  time.  While  coal  at  $4.50  to  $4.75  for 
coking  grades  represents  a  decline  from  $9  and  $10, 
coke  is  still  high  at  $11  to  $12  Connellsville,  and  is 
another  contributing  factor  in  high  costs. 

Though  the  major  properties  in  this  territory  large- 
ly .supply  their  own  requirements  of  by-product  coke,  it 
is  necessary  for  several  to  buy  additional  tonnages  of 
cok«  in  the  merchant  market.  Other  stacks,  such  as 
that  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.  and  the  Struthers  Furnace 
Co.,  depend  wholly  on  merchant  coke  production  for 
their  supplies. 

Decrease  in  Buying 

Steel  makers,  therefore,  say  that  current  quotations 
are  fully  justified  by  advanced  costs,  but  admit  there 
has  been  a  reflex  action  in  buying.  In  some  important 
lines,  consumers  show  less  urgency  for  supplies. 
Higher  prices  have  already  adversely  affected  export 
sales,  and  are  beginning  to  show  effect  on  the  domestic 
market.  Demand  in  general,  however,  in  this  country, 
is  being  bolstered  by  the  fact  that  production  was  ma- 
terially interrupted  during  .July  and  August  because 
of  coal  shortage  at  industrial  plants. 

Indications  point  to  stabilization  of  prices  at  pre- 
vailing levels  over  the  fourth  quarter,  affecting,  sheets, 
wire  pi^oducts  and  strip  steel.  Sheets  are  readily  ob- 
tainable at  3.50c.  for  black  and  4.50c.  for  galvanized, 
base  gages.  Resumption  of  Ford  plants  did  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  sheet  mill  situation  in  the  Mahoning 
A'alley,  because  of  the  brief  period  of  the  suspension. 
There  had  been  little  or  no  let  down  in  shipments  of 
.sheets  or  strip  to  the  Ford  factories  from  this  terri- 
tory. Just  prior  to  the  actual  closing  of  the  Detroit 
factories,  the  Ford  company  had  ordered  1200  tons  of 
sheets  released  from  a  Valley  producer.  The  Detroit 
auto  maker  has  been  absorbing  regularly  about  1500 
tuns  each  week  from  a  Valley  interest. 

Full  finished  sheets  are  in  strongest  demand  of  any 
grades  at  present,  due  to  maintenance  of  high  produc- 


tion schedules  by  important  auto  and  body  builders 
taking  quotas  regularly  from  the  Valley.  The  price  of 
No.  22  gage  auto  body  stock  has  firmed  to  5c.  for  the 
final  quarter. 

Sheet  Bar  Prices 

In  sheet  bars,  $40  is  the  governing  price  on  fourth 
([uarter  shipments,  contracts  with  non-integrated  rol- 
lers being  adjusted  on  this  basis.  It  represents  a  hori- 
zontal advance  of  $5  over  the  third  quarter  price.  One 
important  Valley  semi-finished  maker  is  negotiating 
contracts  at  this  price  for  the  quarter,  but  another  is 
still  adhering  to  a  30  days'  .selling  policy. 

Tin  plate  business  is  experiencing  seasonal  inac- 
tivity, and  ten  mills  of  the  leading  independent  maker 
here  have  been  idle  for  .several  weeks.  While  an  ad- 
vance to  $5  per  base  box  is  talked  of,  it  is  considered 
likely  that  producers  would  be  willing  to  enter  tonnage 
at  $4.75,  and  possibly  less  where  regular  customers 
taking  large  quotas  are  involved. 

The  bulk  of  the  strip  steel  produced  by  the  three 
mills  of  one  Valley  interest  is  moving  to  the  Ford 
plants.  Makers  have  a  comfortable  volume  of  un- 
filled tonnage  and  the  market  appears  firm  at  2.75c. 
minimum  for  hot-rolled  and  4.25c.  for  cold  finishes. 
Pi-emiums  are  being  offered  for  delivery  considerations, 
ranging  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton. 

One  recent  purchase  of  heavy  melting  scrap  by  a 
Valley  melter  involved  8000  tons,  for  delivery  over  the 
lest  of  the  year,  at  a  reported  price  around  $21. 


Indu.strial  Progress  Continued  in  August 

Advance  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
connection  with  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  show 
no  significant  recession  in  business  activity  in  August, 
in  .<!pite  of  the  trouble  caused  by  coal  and  railroad 
strikes.  The  marked  decline  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  was  attributed  to  fuel  shortage,  but  the  in- 
creasing unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration indicated  no  apparent  letup  in  the  demand  for 
steel  products. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  increased  activity  in 
textiles,  the  mill  consumption  of  both  cotton  and  silk 
being  the  largest  for  any  month  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  building  industry  showed  the  usual  seasonal  slump 
but  the  production  of  building  materials  continued  at 
the  high  level  of  July.  Assurance  of  good  crops  has 
been  seen  in  increased  sales  of  farm  equipments  and 
larger  business  by  mail  order  houses.  Freight  car 
loadings  showed  a  marked  increase  over  the  preceding 
month  and  were  far  greater  than  a  year  ago. 


Growth  of  American  Alloy  Steel  Industry 

Statistics  Since  1909 — Record  in  Alloy  Steel  Castings 

— Output  from  Electric  Furnaces — Role 

of  Heat  Treatment 


BY  EDWIN  F.  CONE 


YEAR  by  year,  since  their  early  introduction,  al- 
loy steels  have  advanced  in  importance,  until 
to-day  they  play  an  indispensable  role  in  industry. 
Prior  to  1909  the  production  of  anything  but  simple 
carbon  steel  ingots  or  castings  in  the  United  States 
was  so  small  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  tc 
them  in  the  publication  of  the  annual  statistics  of  the 
American  industry.  Some  high-speed  steels  were  made 
earlier,  but  the  amount  was  not  large,  expressed  in 
tons. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  data  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  of  other  organizations  this 
article  presents  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can alloy  steel  industry  in  general.  There  is  also  dis- 
cussed the  alloy  steel  casting  industry  and  then  the 
progress  made  in  the  production,  year  by  year,  of 
electric  alloy  steels  as  a  whole,  and  electric  alloy  steel 
castings. 

Alloy  Steel  Industry  as  a  Whole 

Gradual  but  steady  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  alloy  steels  made  in  the  United  States 
in  each  of  the  13  years,  1909  to  1921  inclusive.  In 
actual    figures  from    official   data   the   course   of   this 
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How  the  Proportion  of  Alloy  Steel  to  the  Total  Steel  Produced 

Has  Been  Gradually  Increasing-.     The  use  of  the  ratio  chart 

makes  the  rates  of  fluctuation  truly  comparable 


development  is  shown  by  Table   1   and   graphically  by 
the  accomDanyine  chart. 


the  accompanying  chart 


■jble   1. — Production   of   Steel   Ingots   and  Castings   and  of 
Alloy  Steel  Ingots  and  Castings  in  the  United  States 

Alloy  Steel 
Total  Steel,  Alloy  Steel,  of  the  Total, 

Gross  Tons  Gross  Tons       Per  Cent 

1909 23,955.021  181,980  0.75 

1910 26,094,919  567,819  2.17 

1911 23,676,106  481,459  2.03 

1912 31,251,303  792,501  2.53 

1913 31,300,874  714,357  2.28 

1914 23,513,030  646,953  2.75 

1915 32,151,036  1,021,147  3.17 

1916 42,773,680  1,362,615  3.18 

1917 45,060.607  1,644,335  3.65 

1918 44,462,432  1,787,852  4.02 

1919 34,671,232  1,481,188  4.27 

1920 42,132,934  1,660,292  3.94 

1921 19,743,797  809,548  4.10 


In  the  infancy  of  the  American  alloy  steel  industry 
in  1909,  only  0.75  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  output 
was  alloy  steel.  By  1913  this  had  increased  three-fold 
to  2.28  per  cent.  The  peak  was  attained  in  1919  at 
4.27  per  cent,  but  for  the  last  four  years,  1918  to 
1921,  the  change  has  been  slight. 

The  striking  fact,  however,  is  that,  despite  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  country's  total  steel  output,  the 
alloy  industry  has  really  made  larger  gains  than  is 
apparent.  Of  special  interest  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
production  of  4.10  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1921,  the 
year  of  the  most  severe  depression  since  1908. 

Viewed  from  another  angle,  a  still  further  com- 
parison of  interest  is  possible.  As  late  as  1909  the 
rate  of  production  of  total  steel  to  alloy  steel  was 
over  130  to  1,  or  there  were  about  130  tons  of  steel 
ingots  and  castings  made  for  every  one  ton  of  alloy 
steel.  Starting  with  1909,  this  proportion  for  later 
years  has  been  as  follows: 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


49.1 
39.4 
43.8 
36.3 
31.« 
31.3 
27.4 
24.8 
23.4 
25.3 
24.3 


tons  to  1  ton  of  alloy  steel 


According  to  these  figures,  the  alloy  steel  industry 
first  attained  large  proportions  in  1910,  when  one  ton 
of  alloy  steel  was  made  to  every  46  tons  of  total 
steel.  Since  then,  with  slight  variations,  the  relative 
increase  of  the  two  industries  has  changed  decidedly 
until  this  ratio  dropped  last  year  to  24  to  1. 

The  Alloy  Steel  Casting  Industry 

The  extent  to  which  alloy  steels  have  been  incor- 
porated in  castings  presents  an  interesting  phase  of 
this  analysis.  Taking  from  the  same  statistics  the 
total  alloy  steel  and  the  total  alloy  steel  as  castings 
over  the  same  period  of  years,  the  course  of  the 
development  is  shown  by  Table  2. 

Here  an  unusual  comparison  between  present  and 
pre-war  tendencies  exists.  Up  to  1915,  inclusive,  with 
the  exception  of  1910,  a  much  larger  tonnage  and  per- 
centage of  alloy  castings  was  made  than  for  every 
year  since.    And  since  1916  to  the  present  time  there 
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has  been  a  much  smaller  proportion  made  as  castings. 
For  the  six  years  (omitting  1910)  prior  to  1916,  the 
percentage  of  alloy  steel  castings  of  the  total  alloy 
steel  aroraged  11.69  per  cent,  while  from  1916  to  1921, 
inclusiye,  this  average  was  4.01  per  cent  per  year. 
Here,  again,  in  1921,  despite  the  depression,  there  were 


Table  2  — ProducUon  of  Total  Allop  Steel  and  of  J.Uoy  Steel 
Caatinga  in  the  United  States 

Total  Alloy  ToUl  Alloy  Percentage 

Steel,  Castings,  of  Castings 

Gross  Tons  Gross  Tons  of  Total 

1»«9 181,980  23,002  12.64 

1»1» 567,819  29.357  5.17 

IKll                            .         481.459  56,290  11. 69 

i»i2:::  ;            792501  103,109  13.01 

Itll 714.357  88,927  12.44 

1H« 646,953  69.846  10.79 

1915              1.021,147  97,896  9.58 

i»i6;;:.; 1,362,615  56,458  4.14 

1»17 1,644,335  67.529  4.10 

1918 1.787,852  66,485  3.71 

1919 1,481,188  45,372  3.06 

1S2« 1,660,292  68,353  4.11 

Ijai 809.548  40,255  4.97 


more  alloy  steel  castings  made  in  proportion  to  the 
total  alloy  steel,  or  4.97  per  cent,  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  five  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  large  difference.  In 
the  few  years  just  prior  to  1915  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cast  steel  frames  for  locomotives  was  made  con- 
taining vanadium.  Many  of  the  railroads  ordered 
these  partly  as  an  experiment  and  partly  as  regular 
equipment.  This,  of  course,  ran  the  total  of  alloy  cast- 
ings into  large  figures  as  each  frame  is  very  heavy. 
While  this  practice  by  the  railroads  still  continues, 
it  possibly  does  not  represent  as  large  a  tonnage  as 
formerly.  This  may  account  in  part  for  the  differ- 
ence referred  to.  The  more  reasonable  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  increased  use  of  alloy  steels  has  been 
in  rolled  and  forged  material,  which  has  consequently 
cut  down  the  proportion  of  castings  of  the  total. 

Electric  Alloy  Steels 

Turning  to  the  electric  furnace  phase  of  the  alloy 
steel  industry,  some  interesting  observations  are  pos- 
sible. Comparing  the  total  alloy  steel  production  of 
the  country  with  alloy  steel  made  in  electric  furnaces, 
a  marked  increase  in  the  latter  is  evident  from  the 
data  in  Table  3. 


Table  3. — Production  of  Total  Alloy  Steel  and  of  Alloy  Steel 
in  Electrio  Furnaces  in  the  United  States 

Electric  Alloy 

Total  Electric     Steel  of  Total 

Alloy  Steel.  Alloy  Steel,    Alloy  Steel, 

(Jross  Tons  Gross  Tons  Ter  Cent 

19»9 181,982                

191« 567.819  608  0.10 

ISll 481,459                

1*12 792,501  9,619  1.21 

1918 714.357  11,264  1.57 

1914 646.958  9.344  1.44 

1915 1,021.147  27,944  2.73 

1916 1,362.615  71,129  5.22 

1917 1,644,335  130.578  7.94 

1918 1,787.852  290,961  16.26 

1919 1,435,816  181,632  12.63 

192Q 1,660,292  245.572  14.78 

1921 809,548  63,246  7.81 


Not  until  1912  did  the  electric  steel  industry  of  this 
country  attain  any  real  importance.  Since  then  the 
expansion  in  alloy  steel  made  in  electric  furnaces  has 
been  rapid.  The  point  of  particular  significance  is  that 
even  during  the  war,  except  perhaps  in  1918,  the  ex- 
pansion was  not  as  great  as  in  1919,  1920  and  1921. 
That  the  electric  steel  alloy  production  in  1921  should 
have  been  7.81  per  cent  of  the  total  in  such  a  period 
of  depression,  or  larger  than  in  the  war  years  of  1915, 
1916  and  1917,  is  a  notable  fact,  which  only  such  an 
analysis   as  this  brings  out. 

Large  Output  of  Electric  Alloy  Castings 

But  the  most  remarkable  development  in  the  whole 
American  alloy  steel  industry  is  the  rapid  growth  re- 
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Castings  of  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Have  Rapidly  Bee»  tacreaa- 

ing  in   Tonnage    and    in   tha    Percentage   of   All   AUar  Steel 

Made  in  Electric  Furnaces 

cently  in  the  production  of  alloy  steel  castings  in  elec- 
tric furnaces.    Table  4  and  the  chart  reveal  this. 


Table  4. — Production  of  Total  Alloy  Steel  and  of  Aliotf  Steel 
Castings  from  Electric  Furnaces  in  the  United  States 

Electric 
Total  Electric  Alloy  Castings 

Electrio  Alloy  of  Total 

Alloy  Steel,         Castings,    Alloy  Steel. 
Gross  Tons       Gross  Tons      Per  Cent 

1909 

1910 608  8  i.U 

1911 

1912 9,619  402  4.18 

1913 11,264  443  3.»8 

1914 9,344  340  3.64 

1915 27,944  96  0.34 

1916 71.129  926  1.30 

1917 130.578  1,296  «»» 

1918 290,961  3,076  1.05 

1919 181.362  6.057  3.»3 

1920 245,572  11,710  6.58 

1921 63.246  10.084  li.»4 

During  the  war  the  proportion  of  alloy  steel  cast- 
ings from  electric  furnaces  fell  to  percentages  lower 
than  in  the  infancy  of  the  industry  in  1910,  and  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  1912,  1913  and  1914.  Since 
1918  the  expansion  in  this  field  has  been  striking,  rising 
from  3.33  per  cent  in  1919  to  6.50  per  cent  in  1920 
and  culminating  in  the  remarkable  proportion  tt  15.94 
per  cent  in  1921. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  is  difficult.  There 
was  a  decline  in  1921  of  182,326  tons,  or  75  per  cent,  in 
the  total  electric  alloy  steel  production  of  the  country, 
but  in  the  output  of  electric  alloy  castings  there  was  a 
decline  of  only  1626  tons,  or  14  per  cent.  And  this 
took  place  again  in  a  year  of  acute  depression  in 
the  whole  steel  industry. 

In  judging  the  usual  development  two  tendencies 
in  the  electric  steel  industry  are  to  be  noted.  One  is 
the  growing  use  of  electric  alloy  steel  castings,  prop- 
erly heat-treated,  as  a  substitute  for  regular  forc- 
ings. The  other  is  the  still  more  recent  tendency  in 
the  making  of  manganese  steel  castings  by  the  elec- 
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trie  process  rather  than  by  the  small  converter.  Sev- 
eral plants  for  the  latter  industry  have  been  estab- 
lished or  changed  over  to  electric  furnace  equipment 
for  the  production  of  high  manganese  steel  castings. 

Most  interesting  would  be  information  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  alloy  steel — how 
much  of  each  kind,  into  what  products  they  go,  etc.  In 
quantity  production  probably  the  nickel,  chromium, 
nickel-chromium,  chrome-vanadium  and,  of  course,  the 
regular  high  manganese  steels,  predominate.  In  the 
forging  field,  the  first  four  of  these,  together  with 
molybdenum  steels  are  the  leaders.  The  production 
of  automobiles,  which  first  reached  large  proportions 
in  the  five  or  six  years  following  1910,  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  development  of  alloy  steels.  Since  then 
their  use  has  broadened  until  they  are  a  factor  in 
locomotive  construction,  agricultural  implements,  min- 
ing machinery,  rolls  for  rolling  mills,  die  blocks,  air- 
craft equipment,  with  the  list  constantly  broadening. 
High-speed  steels  are,  of  course,  piominent  among  al- 
loy steels. 

Electric  Furnaces  and  Heat  Treatment 

Two  modern  developments  have  made  the  alloy 
steel  industry  possible.  Their  importance  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  first  is  the  electric  furnace.  Its 
introduction  made  possible  the  production  of  most  of 
the  ferroalloys  without  which  the  large  variety  of 
alloy   steels   could   not  well  be  made.     The   second  is 


the  broadening  of  the  art  of  heat  treatment  into  a 
science  and  the  production  of  equipment  suitable  for  :ts 
use.  Most  alloy  steels  are  of  little  value  until  after 
they  have  been  heat  treated,  and  upon  their  heat  treat- 
ment depends  the  degree  of  their  superiority.  No 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  growth  of  the  alloy 
steel  industry  can  be  pointed  to  than  the  expansion 
of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  from  a 
beginning  only  four  years  ago  to  one  of  the  largest 
technical  organizations  in  the  country.  It  celebrates 
its  fourth  anniversary  by  a  large  convention  and  steel 
exhibition  in  Detroit  next  week. 

A  New  Phase  and  the  Future 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  new  phase  of  the  al- 
loy industry  which  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  It 
should  be  included  in  any  resume  of  the  alloy  steel 
industry.  It  is  the  production  of  alloy  iron  castings. 
While  only  beginnings  are  thus  far  recorded  in  this 
field,  these  are  of  vital  importance  and  full  of  large 
industrial  possibilities.  Ten  years  from  now,  or  per- 
haps less,  they  are  likely  to  take  their  place  along- 
side of  alloy  steel  castings  in  output  and  application. 
A  review  of  these  industries  a  few  years  from  now 
will  undoubtedly  tell  a  story  more  interesting  than 
the  foregoing.  Alloy  steels  may  be  revealed  as  practi- 
cally revolutionizing  the  design  and  construction  of 
equipment  in  use  to-day,  making  possible  devices 
hitherto  not  thought  probable. 


Tensile  Tests 

of  Cast  Iron 

at  Various 

Temperatures 

Results  of  Work  Done  on 

Annealed  Bars  in  a 

Special  Apparatus — 

Comparison  wth  Steel 

lender  Similar  Conditions 

BY  J.  F.  HARPER 

AND 

R.  S.  MAC  PHERRAN* 


THE  question  of  the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron 
at  various  temperatures  having  been  raised  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  the  follow- 
ing tests  were  made  to  establish  a  curve  showing  the 
general  effect  of  an  increase  of  temperature  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  gray  cast  iron.  This  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  similar  work  on  various  giades  of  steel 
which  was  given  in  a  paper,  "Comparative  Tests  of 
Steel  at  High  Temperatures"  read  before  the  June 
convention  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials 1921  and  reported  in  The  Iron  Age,  June  30, 
1921. 

The  heating  box  used  was  7  in.  sq.  by  9  in.  high. 
The  hole  in  which  the  test  specimen  was  inserted  was 


•Metallurgists.   Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.   Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


2  in.  in  diameter  and  was  lined  with  a  core  of  alun- 
dum  cement  wound  with  No.  22  gage  chromel  wire. 
This  wire  was  wound  in  two  coils,  one  over  the  top  and 
one  over  the  lower  half  of  the  alundum  core.  They 
were  connected  in  multiple.  The  coils  were  then  cov- 
ered with  alundum  cement  and  the  box  filled  with 
magnesia  as  in  Fig.  1. 

The  couple  entered  at  the  top  of  the  box  and  ran 
down  to  such  a  position  that  the  point  was  opposite 
the  center  of  the  test  specimen.  A  spring  on  the 
outside  of  the  box  forced  a  porcelain  rod  through  a 
hole  and  against  the  base  metal  couple,  holding  the 
point  of  this  against  the  test  specimen.  The  tem- 
peratures were  taken  by  a  Leeds  and  Northrup  pyrom- 
eter, using  a  base  metal  couple.  The  specimens  used 
had   threaded   ends    and    were   machined    to    0.564   in. 
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Details  of  Resis- 
tance Heater  for 
Tensile  Strength 
Tests  at  High  Tem- 
peratures 


No.  /S  Consianiin  Wire 


Brass  Angles 
Asbestos  Shelf 


Safe  Block., 
Terminal 
Connection-. 


C-^< 


Healing  (bi I  Spring  /is  Dia.  Made  of 

Na  22  ChromeICA)  Wire 

Two  Coils  Connecled  in  Multiple 

Lengtii  of  Wire  in  Each  Coil  56  fl. 

0.950  Ohms  per  fl  ^ 

!  Max.  Temperafvre  obhined  on  Test  Pieces^lSOO  / 


mim. 


^0 


— ->> 

Asbestos  Block 


in  diameter  for  a  clear  space  of  V^  in.  in  the  center  of 
bar.  All  tests  were  held  at  constant  temperature  for 
15  to  30  min.  before  pulling. 

The  test  bars  were  all  oast  in  green  sand  molds  and 
from  a  single  2000-lb.  ladle  of  cast  iron.  They  were 
then  annealed  at  a  temperature  of  1100  deg.  Fahr. 
for  one  hour  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  in  order  to 
relieve  all  casting  strains  and  to  equalize  cooling  con- 
ditions. Preliminary  tests  showed  a  great  variation 
in  the  tensile  strength  of  bars  not  so  treated. 


The  number  of  bars  broken  between  775  and  910 
deg.  Fahr.  should  be  noted  as  this  is  the  range  in 
which  the  curve  begins  to  drop. 

In  the  results  above  referred  to  the  tensile  strength 
of  steels  was  found  to  drop  sharply  around  800  deg. 
Fahr.  We  arc  not  as  yet  able  to  give  the  comparative 
result  of  fatigue  tests  at  high  temperature,  but  it  is 
evident  that  for  static  loads  cast  iron  maintains  its 
strength  slightly  better  than  steels  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 
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Steel  Treaters'  Week  at  Detroit 

Annual  Convention  and  Exhibition  of  the  American 

Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Oct.  2  to  7 — 

Drop  Forgers  Unite 


THREE  years  ago  in  Chicago,  in  September,  1919, 
the  first  convention  of  technical  men  interested  in 
the  heat  treatment  of  steel  was  held  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Steel  Treaters  Society.  By  a 
bold  stroke,  the  same  group  of  men  also  launched  a 
successful  exhibition  of  steel-treating  equipment. 

Since  that  auspicious  beginning  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  society  is  a  well-known  fact.  Next  week  in  De- 
troit the  national  organization,  now  known  as  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  which  resulted 
from  the  combination  of  the  new  society  and  the  older 
one  located  at  Detroit,  will  hold  the  largest  convention 
and  exhibition  in  its  history.  More  than  that,  the 
week's  activities  include  participation  also  by  the 
American  Drop  Forging  Institute,  which  unites  with 
the  steel  treaters  by  holding  its  technical  sessions  at 
the  same  time  and  place  and  also  joins  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, so  that  the  latter  is  this  year  called  the  Interna- 


tional Steel  Exposition.  This  year's  affair,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  the  General  Motors  Building,  is  expected  to 
eclipse  easily  the  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis 
conventions  and  exhibitions,  held  in  1919,  1920  and  1921 
respectively. 

An  interesting  technical  program  has  been  pre- 
pared. A  new  feature  is  the  pre-printing  of  most  of 
the  papers.  There  are  also  fewer  papers  than  at  pre- 
vious meetings.  Some  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
sessions  are:  Carbonizing,  Tool  Steel,  General  Heat- 
Treating  Problems  and  Research.  There  are  also  to  be 
two  symposiums,  one  on  hardness  testing  and  another 
on  metallurgical  education. 

The  session  to  be  held  by  the  drop  forgers  is  sched- 
uled for  Oct.  3. 

This  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  presents  its  first  six 
articles  as  special  contributions  to  the  subject  of  heat 
treatment  in  general. 


Great  Variety  of  Products  Will  Be  Shown  by  Exhibitors 


AjAX  5tFG.  Co.,  Cleveland.  A  new  model  iwin-geared,  up- 
setting and  forging  machine  embodying  many  improved 
features ;  a  model  of  the  company's  motor-driven,  direct- 
geared,  connecting  board,  drop  hammer ;  a  display  of 
sample  forgings  all  made  by  Ajax  machine  methods. 
Represented  by  J.  R.  Blakeslee,  president ;  R.  A.  Banner- 
man,  Cleveland  :  'W.  W.  Criley,  Cleveland  ;  H.  D.  Heman. 


Cleveland:  A.  L.  Guilford,  Chicago;  J.  A.  Murray,  New 
York. 

Aj  LIED  Mbtal  Products  Corporation,  Detroit.  Nickel  Alloys, 
Heat  resisting — non-corrosive,  in  sheets,  bars  and  cast- 
ings and  finished  products.  Represented  by  V.  Hybinette 
and  W.  J.  Moore. 

American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit.  Man  cooling  fan — operates 
as  a  very  large  desk  fan  directing  a  cooling  breeze  over 
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workmen  employed  before  furnaces  or  other  hot 
machines ;  Pressure  blower  for  furnishing  blast  for  fur- 
naces:  utility  blower  for  blowing  scale  from  forgmg  ales. 
Represented  by  U.  C.  Polk,  manager,  standard  apparatus 
division  ;  J.  Dill,  manager,  Detroit  sales  office ;  O.  F.  Polk, 
manager,  standard  apparatus  division ;  W.  A.  Kane,  chier 
engineer. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York.  No.  3  three- 
electrode  rivet  heater.     Represented  by  J.  M.  Hayes. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York.  Commercial  packages 
of  its  new  case  hardening  and  heat  treating  compounds 
which  are  produced  from  cyanide  made  from  air  nitrogen 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Represented  by  A.  G.  Bachman  and 
O.  D.  Grier. 

American  Drop  Forging  iNSTrruTE,  Cleveland.  Typical  forg- 
ings  supplied  from  the  products  of  the  executive  members 
of  the  Institute  Represented  by  R.  E.  Waldron,  Dominion 
Forge  &  Stamping  Co..  Walkerville,  Ont. 

American  Kreuger  &  Tool  Corporation,  New  York.  Speci- 
mens of  new  hardening  process,  "Nitrol,"  for  steel  ana 
iron;  also  metallurgical  equipment.  Represented  by  F. 
H.  Holden. 

American  Refractories  Co..  Pittsburgh.  American  silica 
brick  coke  oven  shapes  and  gas  retort  shapes ;  ground 
ganister,  silica  fireclay ;  "AA"  Austrian  magnesite  brick, 
dead  burned  magnesite  and  magnesite  cement ;  American 
chrome  brick  and  chrome  cement ;  also  samples  of  "Arco- 
frax,"  "Arco"  fireclay,  and  American  fireclay.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  P.  Greaves-Walker,  manager  of  production, 
and  M.  R.  Stowell. 

American  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Detroit.  High  speed 
drills,  cutters,  saws  and  reamers.  Represented  by  L.  C. 
Gorham,  F.  E.  Henderson,  Stanley  Sowder. 

Armstrong-Blum  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Marvel  metal  band 
saw  in  operation,  cutting  die  blocks  and  doing  tool  room 
work :  Marvel  automatic  high  speed  hack  saw,  running 
continuously,  cutting  oft  bar  steel  automatically ;  marvel 
draw-cut  hack  s<iw,  showing  new  design  with  motor  at- 
tached as  a  portable  outfit  for  operation  from  any  light- 
ing circuit;  Marvel  all-steel  punch,  shear  and  bender. 
Represented  by  Harry  J.  Blum,  secretary,  and  George  J. 
Blum,  vice-president. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulatio.v  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  "Nonpareil" 
insulating  brick  for  furnaces,  ovens,  boiler  settings,  kilns, 
etc. ;  "Nonpareil"  high  pressure  covering,  blocks  and 
cement  for  steam  lines  and  other  heat  equipment ;  "Non- 
pareil" corkboard  for  cold  storage  rooms,  "Nonpareil" 
cork  covering  for  brine  ;  ammonia  and  other  refrigerated 
lines  and  "Linotile"  and  Armstrong's  cork  tile  floors. 
Also  an  electrically  heated  furnace  demonstrating  the 
heat  retarding  qualities  of  "Nonpareil"  brick.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  C.  Rasche  and  E.  D.  Sununers,  Detroit ; 
S.  L.  Barnes  and  H.  B.  Gates,  Pittsburgh. 

Atlas  Steel  Corporation.  Dunkirk  and  Charleroi,  Pa.  Full 
line  of  tool  and  high  speed  steels ;  also  samples  and  frac- 
tures of  same  in  various  metallurgical  conditions ;  full 
line  of  special  steels,  such  as  magnet,  valve,  non-corrosive 
.ind  ball-bearing  steels.  Represented  by  W.  C.  Peterson, 
.M.  Grossman,  Frank  Lounsbury,  William  H.  Wills. 

u 

Bausch  &  Lome  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Complete 
line  of  metallurgical  micro-scopes  and  metallographlc 
equipment,  ranging  from  simplest  types,  suitable  for 
general  foundry  use.  to  most  complete  equipments  for 
research  laboratory  work.  New  contour  measuring  pro- 
jector, by  means  of  which  contour  of  screw  threads,  gear- 
cutting  tools  and  small  machine  parts  may  be  accurately 
and  rapidly  checked.  This  equipment,  it  is  claimed,  will 
be  the  means  of  definitely  settling  the  question  of  dis- 
tortion due  to  heat  treatment.  Equipment  will  be  in 
actual  operation.  Represented  by  W.  L.  Patterson  and 
I.  L.  Nixon. 

Bellevub  Industrial  Furnace  Co..  Detroit.  A  sectional 
view  of  the  company's  high  speed  furnace  showing  the 
inner  construction ;  also  same  size  furnace  in  actual 
operation.  Represented  by  P.  P.  Barker,  W.  E.  Hinz, 
L.  J.  Raymo,  Chris.  Voelker  and  Erich  Hinz. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Mayari  pig  Iron  for 
motor  castings ;  also  Bethlehem  rolled  steel  truck  wheels 
for  motor  trucks  and  Bethlehem  special  high  speed  tool 
steel.  Represented  by  Robert  MacDonald,  H.  P.  Kreulen, 
W.  C.  Cutler.  W.  H.  Laury,  T.  J.  Fitzgibbons,  F.  A. 
Wallen  and  W.  R.  Shimer. 

ALFRFao  O.  Blaich  Co.,  Detroit.  Carbonizing  materials; 
Quick  Case"  for  cyaniding  purposes ;  "Quick  Heat"  for 
heat  treating  purposes;  "Insulite"  for  selective  hard- 
ening, "Leadcoat"  for  covering  lead  baths.  Represented 
by  Frederick  Pugh,  J.  A.  Howland  and  S.  W.  Baldwin. 

Bristol  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.  A  complete  line  of 
temperature  recording  instruments  and  pyrometers  cov- 
ering a  range  of  from  30  deg.  below  zero  to  3,000  deg. 
Fahr..  together  with  temperature  control  apparatus. 
The  Bristol-Fuller  valve  used  in  connection  with  tempera- 
lure  controller  for  gas,  oil  and  steam  is  a  new  feature. 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Eagle,  Jr..  district  manager  at 
Philadelphia. 

Brown  Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia.  Brown  im- 
proved automatic  temperature  control  and  balanced  valve 
for  gas,  oil.  air  and  electricity.  The  balanced  control 
instrument.s  in  actual  operation ;  Brown  indicating  and 
recording  pyrometers ;  automatic  cold  end  compensation 
and  how  this  leature  is  applied  to  both  Brown  indicators 
and  records  shown  by  glass-covered  Instruments  ■  Brown 
indicating  and  recording  thermometers  for  oil-quenching 
baths  and  for  all  low  temperature  work  up  to  1000  deg 
Fahr.  ;  Brown  indicating  and  recording  pressure  gages 
tachometers,  resistance  thermometers  and  complete  line 
of  Brown  instruments  used  throughout  the  Industrial 
field.  Represented  by  G.  W.  Keller,  sales  manager  •  J  J 
Mungan,  Detroit  district  manager;  E.  R.  Robinson  De- 
troit ;  R.  W.  Mayer,  D.  J.  Jones.  W.  H  Negley  T  W 
Barker.  ,..       ■ 


British  American  Nickel  Corporated,  Ltd.  Nickel  in  ingot ; 
Cathode  and  shot  form.     Represented  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Buck. 

Bureau  op  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton. A  recording  chronograph  for  direct  plotting  of  in- 
verse rate  heating  and  cooling  curves,  recently  con- 
structed at  the  Bureau,  shown  in  operation.  The  produc- 
tion of  pure  metals  such  as  iron  and  the  preparation  of 
gas  tree  alloys,  together  with  the  melting  of  different  in- 
dustrial ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  by  various  meth- 
ods Illustrated.  In  connection  with  this  work,  methods 
developed  for  determination  of  gases  in  metals  will  be 
shown.  Hot  and  cold  working  of  metals,  their  heat 
o''?nF?SI!'  ^"'^  testing  including  some  applications  of  the 
^,300,000  lb.  emery  testing  machine  will  be  shown ;  also 
results  of  recent  studies  of  the  properties  of  ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals  at  high  temperatures  and  a  model 
car  wheel,  showing  a  method  of  study  of  the  distribution 
of  stresses  under  conditions  approximating  those  of  serv- 
ice;  a  set  of  gages  finished  by  the  Hoke  method  and 
typical  standard  samples  prepared  bv  the  Bureau  will 
be  at  hand.  Represented  by  H.  J.  French,  J.  S.  Vanlck, 
T.  G.  Digges,  Miss  D.  E.  Kingsbury  and  Dr.  G.  K. 
Burgess. 


Calorizino  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Calite  castings  for  various  uses 
in  high  temperatures.  These  applications  will  be  for 
temperatures  up  to  about  2200  deg.  Fahr.  and  will  in- 
clude case  hardening  and  annealing  boxes  lead  pots 
parts  of  continuous  heat  treating  furnaces,  rollers  in 
continuous  annealing  furnaces,  skids  for  enameling  fur- 
naces ;  also  calorized  steel  tubes  for  recuperators.  Some 
calorizing  also  shown  tor  pyrometer  protection  tubes  gas 
and  oil  burners.  Represented  by  Brooke  L.  Jarrett.  presi- 
dent ;  A.  V.  Farr,  vice-president ;  E.  L.  Malone.  EUistern 
district  representative,  and  Fred  D.  Rice,  Pittsburgh  rep- 
resentative. 

Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T.  Standard  high  speed 
heat  treating  furnace  equipped  with  "Carbofrax"  hearth 
and  lining,  in  operation  ;  radiating  combustion  chamber 
unit  composed  of  "Carbofra.x"  ;  collection  of  "Carbofrax" 
hearth  tile,  supports,  baffles,  etc..  for  high  speed  heat 
treating  furnaces :  standard  "Carbofrax"  plain  tile  and 
standard  brick ;  "Carbofrax"  and  "Firefrax"  cements ; 
"Carborundum"  fire  sand  for  furnace  linings;  "Carbo- 
frax" pyrometer  tubes ;  "Carborundum"  and  "AJoxite" 
wheels  and  other  abrasives.  Represented  by  C.  E. 
Hawke.  sales  manager,  refractory  division.  New  Jersey  ; 
R.  M.  Onan.  refractory  division.  Chicago ;  E.  W.  Jones, 
refractory  division,  Cleveland,  and  -Anthony  Dobson,  dis- 
trict sales  manager,  Detroit. 

Case  Hardening  Service  Co.,  Cleveland.  Samples  of  "Bohn- 
ite"  for  pack  hardening  and  "Caseite"  for  cyanide  hard- 
ening ;  also  samples  of  work  produced  by  representative 
manufacturers  using  the  company's  products.  Repre- 
sented by  E.  J.  Gossett.  C.  B  Lovejoy,  W.  C.  Bell,  C.  E. 
Pullum,  J.  L.  Stroman  and  William  H.  Bell. 

Celite  Products  Co.,  Chicago.  Exhibiting  a  furnace,  one 
wall  of  which  is  built  of  ordinary  fire  brick  and  the  other 
wall  of  "Sil-O-Cel"  insulating  brick  ;  a  complete  line  of 
"Sll-O-Cel"  heat  insulation  products  including  "Sil-O-Cel" 
brick,  block,  powder  and  cement ;  "Celite"  high  tempera- 
ture cements  and  "Celcote"  for  waterproofing  ■  also  sam- 
ples of  "Filter-Cel"  for  better  filtration  and  "Celite" 
mineral  filler.  Represented  by  A.  B.  Rogers,  Detroit, 
assisted  by  L.  M.  Lindsey,  Cincinnati,  and  C.  L.  Burn- 
ham,  Chicago. 

Central  Steel  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Alloy  steels  and 
various  finished  products  made  from  alloy  steels;  high- 
finish  automobile  sheets ;  strip  steel,  hot  rolled  alloy  steel 
and  hot  rolled  carbon  steel ;  physical  charts,  micro- 
photographs.  Represented  by  F.  J.  Griffiths,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  man.ager ;  J.  M.  Schlendorf.  director  of 
sales;  Gilbert  Canterbury,  manager  sales  promotion; 
Earl  Smith,  chief  metallurgical  engineer;  C.  P.  Richter. 
met.allurgical  engineer ;  Arthur  Schaeffer,  manager  De- 
troit sales  office. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago.  Double  deck  furnaces 
for  high  speed  and  carbon  steel ;  a  sinall  oven  furnace 
for  annealing ;  carburizing.  etc..  and  crucible  furnace  for 
lead  or  cyanide  hardening,  salt  baths,  etc. ;  also  oil 
tempering  furnace  for  drawing  temper  of  tools,  dies,  etc., 
where  color  is  not  wanted.  Represented  by  Peter  Black- 
wood, manager  of  furnace  department,  and  George  P. 
Beck,  manager  of  Detroit  office. 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  New  York.  Following  companies 
which  are  producing  and  advertising  molybdenum  steel 
products  will  be  represented :  Wood  Shovel  &  Tool  Co. — 
11.  K.  Wood's  "Mo-lib-den-um"  Shovel ;  A.  Flnkle  &  Sons. 
"Mo-lyb-die"  steel ;  Parish  Mfg.  Co.,  Parish  "Mo-lyb- 
den-um"  frames :  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co..  "Mo- 
lyb-den-um"  roll ;  Cleveland  Motorcycle  Co.,  "Mo-lyb- 
den-um"  motorcycle ;  Co.x  Brass  Co..  "Mo-lyb-den-um" 
bumper ;  Ohio  Seamless  Tube  Co..  "Mo-lyb-den-um" 
.seamless  tubing ;  Lancaster  Steel  Products  Co..  cold 
drawn  "Mo-lyb-den-um"  steel  bars;  Wills  Salnte  Claire, 
"Mo-lyb-den-um"  Car ;  Driver-Harris  Co..  and  Pioneer 
Alloy  Products  Co.,  makers  of  heat  and  acid  resisting 
alloys  ;  King  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  "Mo-lyb-den-um"  rivet- 
ing hammer.  Represented  by  B.  F.  Phillipson,  J.  D. 
Cutter.  W.  N.  Bratton  and  C.  H.  Batihelow. 

Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Materials  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  Colonial  tool  steels.  Represented  by  J.  Traut- 
man.  Jr.,  assistant  general  sales  manager :  Dr.  N.  B. 
Hoffman,  metallurgist ;  G.  W.  Hampshire,  manager  De- 
troit branch ;  Colin  Mclnnes,  special  representative ; 
.fames  10.  Barry,  special  representativ.' ;  C.  O.  Sternagle, 
manager  Chicago  branch ;  Lawrence  Wood,  manager 
Pittsburgh  sales ;  J.  M.  Smith,  special  representative ; 
F.  L.  Stevenson,  manager  Cleveland  branch ;  Charles 
Kopenhoefer.  special  representative. 

Combustion  Utilities  Corporation,  New  York.  Lead  and 
oil  tempering  bath  ;  muflSe  furnace  rivet  forge  ;  recupera- 
tor sections;  drawings  for  recuperative  and  regenerative 
furnaces;  wooden  models  of  recuperative  forge  furnac* 
and  recuperative  heat  treating  furnace.     Represented  bx 
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G.   L.    Ballard,    Beloit,   Wis. ;    P.   J.    Nutting   and   H.    M. 
Henry,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cruciblk  Steel  Co.  of  America,  New  York.  Different  classes 
of  hiph  speed  steel  tor  both  cold  and  hot  work ;  all 
grades  ot  plain  carbon  tool  steels,  as  well  as  alloy  tool 
steels  for  every  purpose ;  these  to  include  both  water 
hardening  and  oil  hardening  varieties ;  non-changeable 
tool  steels,  stainless  steels  and  flame  and  rust  resisting 
steel ;  also  a  variety  ot  tlnished  tools.  Represented  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  president ;  R.  Miehener,  general 
sales  agent ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Johnson,  director  ot  research  de- 
partment ;  A.  Li.  Ralston,  sales  manager  at  Detroit ;  J.  W. 
Taylor,  manager  of  service  department. 

D 

Dearbork  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago.  No.  OX-ID  rust  preven- 
tive ;  cleaners,  liquid  and  powdered  ;  cutting  oils,  quench- 
ing oils.  Represented  by  E.  M.  Converse,  Chicago  ;  O.  L. 
Flengel,  Detroit  and  C.  I.  Loudenback,  Detroit. 

Driver-Hakris  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.  Cast  nichrome  in  the 
form  ot  carbonizing  containers,  pyrometer  protection 
tubes,  furnace  muffles,  burning  racks,  etc.  Represented 
by  W.  E.  Blythe  and  H.  O.  Hartdegen. 


Ei.ECTRic  Furnace  Co..  Salem,  Ohio.  Display  of  products 
showing  range  of  materials  which  are  being  heat  treated 
in  company's  electric  furnace  equipment ;  these  will  range 
from  axles,  crank  shafts  and  anchor  chain  down  to 
bolts,  ball  races  and  small  steel  parts.  Represented  by 
T.  F.  Baily,  vice-president ;  R.  F.  Benzinger.  sales  mana- 
ger ;  F.  J.  Peterson,  Detroit  representative ;  M.  T.  Ellis. 
salesman  and  R.  F.  Fletcher,  advertising  manager. 

Electro-Allots  Steel  Co..  Toungstown.  Ohio.  Samples  of 
tools  and  tool  steels  with  special  reference  to  exhibits  of 
the  fractures  of  different  types  of  tool  steels  in  different 
conditions  of  hardness.  Represented  by  A.  D.  Garford. 
president ;  W.  C.  WTiyte,  special  representative ;  E.  C. 
■While,  Michigan  representative ;  R.  A.  Miller,  sales  de- 
partment,  and   Heman   Ely,   Jr.,   sales  manager. 

Charles  Englehaed,  Inc.,  New  York.  A  complete  display 
of  various  types  of  pyrometer  indicating  and  recording 
instruments,  including  single-record  and  multiple-record 
recorders,  featuring  a  frictionless  moving  system  which 
is  used  in  all  ot  these  instruments  and  by  which  delicate 
pivots  are  eliminated.  The  construction  of  the  gal- 
vanometer is  such  that  there  is  absolutely  no  friction. 
Thermo-couples :  four  different  kinds  of  base  metal 
thermo-couples  and  two  different  kinds  of  rare  metal 
thermo-couples,  including  protecting  tubes,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  and  miscellaneous  fittings  will  be  shown. 
Tests  showing  the  ability  of  Impervite  (porcelain)  pyro- 
meter tubes  to  stand  temperature  shock,  and  their  imper- 
meability to  gases  at  high  temperatures  will  be  demon- 
strated. The  feature  of  the  exhibit  will  be  automatic 
temperature  regulators  in  actual  operation  on  both  elec- 
tric and  gas-fired  furnaces.  A  new  instrument  to  record 
transformation  points,  both  for  laboratory  and  Industrial 
use,  in  operation.  A  complete  exhibit  of  "Impervite" 
porcelain  ware  for  metallurgical  and  chemical  purposes 
will  be  shown.  Represented  by  E.  S.  Newcomb,  J.  H. 
Oetjen  and  H.  L.  Shippy. 

P 

A.  FiNKL  &  Sons  Co..  Chicago.  Miscellaneous  drop  forgings 
up  to  350  lb.,  and  smaller;  "Molyb-Die"  steel  piston  rods 
with  physical  and  microscopic  tests  of  same  ;  three  grades 
ot  "Molyb-Die"  steel,  die  blocks :  namely  F.  S.  in  the 
treated  state ;  F.  X.  hardened  ;  "Durodi,"  annealed  with 
physical  and  microscopic  tests  of  same.  Represented  bv 
Charles  E.  Finkl.  Fred  Finkl,  William  Finkl,  T.  P. 
Wallace.  Frank  J.  Hunt  and  A.  R.  Lane. 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  "Blue  Chip"  high 
speed  steel ;  Firth-Sterling  special  tool  and  die  steel. 
Represented  by  Edwin  T.  Jackman  in  charge ;  G.  A. 
Jacobs,  W.  C.  Royce,  W.  A.  Nungester,  I.  Olsen.  T.  A. 
Larecy. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.  Wyandotte  metal  cleaner. 
A  model  cleaning  tank  will  be  in  operation  showing  prac- 
tical tank  construction  and  the  advantages  of  the  use  ot 
Wyandotte  metal  cleaner  in  modern  production  practice. 
Represented  by  B.  N.  Goodell,  manager  industrial  de- 
partment; J.  S.  Kelly,  C.  S.  Tompkins,  G.  J.  Lawrence, 
Paul  Bombenek. 


William  Ganschow  Co.,  Chicago.  Type  A.  B.  &  C.  speed 
transformers :  direct  connected — type  A ;  right  angle 
drive — type  B ;  vertical  drive,  type  C. ;  automobile  trans- 
mission gears  ;  spiral  bevel  drive  and  differential  gears : 
noiseless  bakelite  timing  and  rawhide  gears  for  the  com- 
mercial trade  :  spur  gears  from  1  in.  outside  dia.  to  12  ft. 
dia..  20  in.  fact ;  also  bevel  and  mitre  gears.  Represented 
by  F.  J.  Niedermiller,  Detroit  representative. 

General  Alloys  Co..  Chicago.  Q-alloys :  wireless  bulletins — 
all  apparatus  in  booth.  Represented  by  H.  H.  Harris  and 
A.  D.  Grinnell. 

General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Semi-cylindrical 
furnace,  muflle  furnace,  air  tempering  oven,  box  type 
furnace  and  oil  tempering  bath.  Represented  by  C.  L. 
Ipsen  and  C.  T.  McLoughlin. 

Goddard  &  Goddard  Co..  Detroit.  Line  of  special  "Go  and  Go" 
milling  cutters  as  adapted  for  various  lines  of  milling, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  cutters  for  railroad  work, 
automobile  work  and  general  purpose  milling.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  N.  Goddard.  president :  C.  S.  Goddard,  sales 
manager ;  R.  T.  Rice.  Ohio  representative. 

General  Steel  Co.,  Massillon.  Ohio.  Finished  and  semi- 
finished products  used  in  the  automotive  industry  and  a 
great  many  other  industries  and  produced  from  various 
kinds  of  alloy  steels  will  be  the  main  feature.  Examples 
will  also  be  shown  ot  difficult  stampings  made  from  the 
company's  high  finished  sheet  steel  and  its  hot  rolled 
strip  steel.  The  exhibit  will  endeavor  to  give  some  visual- 
ization  to  the   development  of  the  general   use  of  alloy 


steels  in  industries  outside  the  automotive  field.  Repre- 
sented by  F.  J.  Griffiths,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager ;  J.  M.  Schlendorf,  director  of  sales ;  Gilbert  Canter- 
bury, manager  ot  sales  promotion ;  Earl  Smith,  chief 
metallurgical  engineer ;  C.  P.  Richter,  metallurgical  en- 
gineer ;  Arthur  Schaeffer,  Detroit  district  sales  manager. 

n 

George  J.  Hagan  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Complete  drawings,  photo- 
graphs and  operating  data  concerning  the  majority  of  the 
company's  electric  furn.ace  install.ations.  Represented  by 
R.  E.  Talley,  C.  F.  Cone  and  A.  D.  Dauch. 

Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  A  complete  line  of 
tool  and  alloy  steels.  Represented  by  Messrs.  Stagg, 
Spalding,  Schroeder,  Atkinson,  Disque  and  Baker, 

Hatnes  Stellite  Co.,  New  York.  All  styles  and  sizes  of 
"Stellite"  welded  tools ;  assorted  line  of  "Stellite"  mill- 
ing cutters ;  a  line  of  cloth  and  rubber  cutting  knives ; 
various  special  castings,  such  as  several  types  of  dies, 
valves,  shafts,  etc.  A  device  known  as  a  hot  billet  scrap- 
ing machine  will  be  displayed.  Represented  by  A.  B. 
Leonard,  W.  S.  Troraley,  C.  C.  Pendrell  and  H.  S.  Bunn. 

Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Hammer  ram. 
machined  complete ;  hammer  guides,  rough  machined ; 
solid  head  piston  rod,  rough  machined ;  annealed  die 
block  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  shipped ; 
treated  die  block  as  they  are  shipped ;  "Hardtem"  die 
block ;  "Hardtem"  die  block  cut  in  halt  and  polished  to 
show  the  effects  of  heat  treatment ;  shear  knife  for 
shearing  rounds  such  as  are  used  in  a  drop  forge  shop ; 
shear  knife  for  shearing  shapes. 

Holcroft  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Photographs  and  drawings  of  elec- 
tric furnaces  pertaining  to  the  heat  treatment  of  both 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals ;  also  of  melting  equip- 
ment for  both  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals ;  a  renew- 
able electric  unit.  Represented  by  C.  T.  Holcroft,  presi- 
dent ;  R.  T.  Cadwell,  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  L.  Joy, 
chief  engineer ;  H.  L.  Ritts,  sales  manager ;  and  Oscar  E. 
Erisman,  St.  Louis  representative. 

HosKiNS  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit.  Furnace  and  automatic  control 
outfit  employing  a  cast  heating  unit.  Represented  by 
A.  S.  Lee.  J.  W.  Moore,  J.  D.  Sterling,  R.  P.  Ellis.  W.  A. 
Gatward  and  C.  S.  Kinnison. 

Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn.  The  new  Hauck  "Venturi"  oil 
burners  for  open  hearth  and  heat  treating  furnaces,  pres- 
sure and  siphon  types,  besides  regular  line  of  torches, 
portable  burners  and  rivet  heating  forges.  Represented 
by  Herbert  Vogelsang  and  A.  F.  Schumann. 

E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Houghton's  carburizing 
materials,  rust  preventives,  leather  packings  and  quench- 
ing and  tempering  oils.  Represented  by  J.  E.  Burns,  In- 
dianapolis ;  H.  E.  Cressman.  Detroit :  C.  A.  Gesell,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Milwaukee :  G.  S.  Rogers.  St.  Louis ; 
A.  J.  Jennings.  Kalamazoo  :  J.  W.  Kelley,  Cleveland  ;  W. 
A.  Beuchner,  Pittsburgh ;  G.  W.  Pressell,  general  sales 
manager. 


International  Nickel  Co.,  New  York.  Nickel  products  such 
as  blocks,  shot,  electro  and  malleable  nickel ;  nickel  and 
monel  metal  in  the  automotive  field  ;  nickel  steels  in  the 
automotive  field.  Represented  by  A.  J.  Wadhams,  G.  A. 
Wotherspoon,  T.  H.  Wickender,  C.  McKnight  and  P.  D. 
Merica. 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  Moving  pictures 
taken  at  the  company's  South  Chicago  plant,  showing 
complete  process  of  manufacture  of  alloy  steels  and  ex- 
hibit of  important  parts  of  various  makes  of  pleasure 
cars  in  which  Interstate  alloy  steels  are  used.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  J.  MacKenzle,  Paul  Llewellyn,  R.  S.  Le- 
Barre  and  E.  Larned.  Chicago  representatives ;  F.  Walter 
Guibert  and  H.  L.  Couzens,  Detroit. 


K 

Keller  Mechanical  Engraving  Co.,  Brooklyn.  A  new  type 
"F"  Keller  automatic  die  sinking  machine  embodying 
revolutionary  features :  entirely  electrically  driven  :  push 
button  controls  for  every  movement ;  also  several  dies 
cut  on  company's  machine.  Represented  by  S.  A.  Keller, 
president :  Jules  Dierck,  vice-president  and  sales  man- 
ager ;  Charles  Bitter  and  A.  J.  Benson. 

Ketstone  Refractories  Co..  New  York.  Dura-Stix,  the  high 
temperature  cement ;  "Crundumsand,"  a  dense  high  re- 
fractory granular  material.  These  articles  are  used  as 
refractories  for  furnace  economy.  Represented  by  F.  W. 
Reisman.  president ;  L.  E.  Turk,  treasurer  ;  G.  M.  Sher- 
man, New  England  sales  manager ;  H.  A,  O'Brien.  S.  W. 
Cole,  representatives. 

Charles  Kleist  &  Son.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Drop  hammer 
boards  for  board  drop  forge  hammers;  (a)  built-up  ham- 
mer board  (new  principle)  ;  (b)  cut-in  hammer  boards; 
(c)  standard  hammer  boards.  Represented  by  H.  E. 
Kleist. 

I, 

Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia.  "Potentiometer" 
pyrometers,  both  indicating  and  recording  types ;  com- 
plete automatic  temperature  control  equipment ;  an  equip- 
ment for  heat-treating  steel  according  to  the  Hump 
method,  which  will  be  in  full  operation,  actually  harden- 
ing tools.  Represented  by  G.  W.  Tall,  Jr. ;  A.  E.  Tarr, 
E.  B.  Estabrook  and  O.  Brewer. 

E.  Lbitz.  Inc..  New  York.  Leitz  "Micro-Metallograph"  In 
conjunction  with  the  new  vibration  absorber ;  also  gen- 
eral metallurgical  microscope  equipments  with  a  full  line 
of  "Apochromatic"  objectives  and  new  "Periplan"  ocu- 
lars ;  grinding  and  polishing  machines  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  microscopical  specimens.  Represented  by  G. 
Spindler  and  G.  SauppS 
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MiDVALE  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co..  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Reception  booth.  Represented  by  Stuart  Hazle- 
wood.  manager  forging  division  ;  H.  B.  Rowe,  in  charge 
of  tool  steels ;  George  A.  Richardson,  in  charge  of  adver- 
tising, exhibits,  etc.,  and  representatives  from  various 
district  oflices. 

Midwest  Steel  &  Supply  Co.  "Midwest"  standard  unit  air 
niters-  "Midwest"  type  C  &  D  filters;  "Midwest"  steel 
.sections;  nitrol.  Represented  by  H.  C.  Murphy  and 
T.  W.  Murray. 

Montgomery  Chemical  Co..  Detroit.  Full  line  of  case  hard- 
ening compound.  A  miniature  exhibit  of  part  pt  the 
company's  commercial  heat-treating  department  in  De- 
troit.    Represented  by  L.   C.  Dunn. 

MoTCH  &  Merryweather  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Complete  line 
of  machinery  in  operation.  Represented  by  George  Merry- 
weather,  Stanley  Motch  and  George  Lawrence. 


National  Machinery  Co.,  Tiftin,  Ohio.  Forging  machine 
exhibit.  Represented  by  E.  R.  Frost,  Charles  Harmon, 
K.  E.  E>nst,  D.  J.  Crowley.  F.  J.  Mawby  and  F.  W.  Klenk. 

o 

S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Chicago.  A  complete  line  of  high  tem- 
l)eiature  furnace  cements,  namely,  "Hot  Patch."  "Esse 
Bond"  and  "Esso  No.  33."  Other  refractories  made  from 
these  cements  such  as  special  shaped  brick,  "Carborun- 
dum" fire  sand,  various  grades  of  imported  Ceylon. 
polishing  material,  sand  blast  material,  various  grades 
of  powdered  and  granulated  charcoal,  insulating  mate- 
rials, etc.  Represented  by  John  L.  Cummings,  J.  Frank 
Newman  and  L.  M.  Geer. 

Omo  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio..  Metal  working 
shapers.  Represented  by  C.  C.  Swift,  R.  D.  Shields, 
William  Ochse,  I.,.  H.  Peters,  all  of  Kenton.  Ohio. 

Tixius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Co..  Philadelphia.  Complete 
line  of  small  testing  machines  for  determining  the  hard- 
ness of  various  materials,  impact  and  alternate  stress 
tests,  repeated  impact;  ductility  testing  machines  for 
determining  the  drawing  quality  of  sheet  metal  as  well 
as  universal  testing  machines  with  all  kinds  of  attach- 
ments for  making  hardness,  ductility  tests ;  also  demon- 
strating for  the  first  time  the  Owens  test  for  welded 
material  and  welds  as  well  as  some  new  special  Brinell 
hardness  testing  machines  for  determining  Brinell  hard- 
ness of  sheet  metals  and  softer  metals.  Will  also  demon- 
strate various  exlensometers.  instrument  strain  gages, 
etc.,  as  used  in  te.sting  materials  and  also  will  have 
engineers  available  for  discussing  the  Olsen-Carwen 
slatic-dynamic  balancing  machine  as  used  by  automobile 
manufacturers  and  others  in  balancing  crankshafts,  fly- 
wheels and  various  other  types  of  rotors.  Represented 
by  Robert   Bruce  T.ewis  and  Thorsten  Y.  Olsen. 


r.\NGB0RN  Corporation.  Hagcrstown.  Md.  A  sand-blast 
cabinet  in  operation ;  also  photographs  of  installation:^ 
of  various  tyi>es  of  sand-blast  equipment  in  the  steel- 
treating  industry.  Specimens  of  various  grades  of  angular 
steel  grit  and  Samsom  steel  shot,  dustless  sand-blast 
abrasives,  will  be  shown  in  actual  use  in  equipment 
demonstrating  wearing  ^lualities  and  finishes  produced. 
Represented  by  John  C.  Pungborn.  vice-president :  H.  D. 
Gates,  sales  manager;  Charles  T.  Bird,  district  sales 
engineer,  and  W.  C.  I..ytle,  district  sales  engineer. 

Park  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit.  A  complete  line  of  materials 
for  hardening  and  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Represented 
by  D.  W.  Bauer,  secretary,  and  J.  N.  Boring,  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Pknn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  Philadelphia.  Die  blocks, 
piston  rods  and  trimmer  steel  and  crankshafts.  Repre- 
sented by  D.  J.  Crowley.  Detroit  district  manager,  and 
H.  A.  Baxter,  Kenerril   manager  of  sales. 


pyrometers;  these  pyrometers  are  for  indicating  the 
temperature  of  articles  within  tlie  furnace  indejwndent 
of  the  temperature  of  furnace.  The  range  of  these  in- 
struments Is  from  1200  deg.  Fahr.  to  3000  deg.  Fahr. ; 
also  a  display  of  "Durometer,"  an  instrument  to  test  the 
hardness  of  plastic  articles  such  as  rubber  compositions, 
etc.  ;  also  "Elastometer"  to  test  the  elasticity  of  rubber ; 
also  "L,ocal-Case,"  used  for  selective  carbonizing,  and 
"Local-Hard,"  used  for  selective  hardening,  as  in  tool 
steel.     Represented  by  F.  G.  Kendall. 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Steel  bars  and  products; 
saws  and  knives.     Represented  by  C.  R.   Paflenbach. 

Spencer  Turbine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Turbo  compressors 
for  supplying  air  for  oil  and  gas  burning  furnaces,  in- 
cluding one  90Q-c.f.m.  machine  at  IVj-lb.  pressure,  in 
oijeration  supplying  air  for  the  gas  burning  furnaces  In 
operation;  also  a  450-c.f.m.  machine.  Represented  by 
S.  K.  Phillips,  secretary ;  H.  M.  Grossman,  sales  engi- 
neer ;    R.    B.    Richardson,    Detroit,   district   manager. 

Standard  Alloys  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Products  obtained  from  the 
Carnotite  ores  of  Colorado  containing  vanadium,  uran- 
ium and  radium.  Will  show  views  of  the  mines  where 
these  ores  are  found  and  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  necessary  to  recover  these  materials.  Represented 
by  Harry  A.  Kraeling,  D.  H.  Home,  Hamilton  Foley. 

Standard  Fuel  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit.  Several  types  of 
tool  hardening  furnaces  showing  a  high-speed  furnace 
under  heat ;  will  also  show  a  line  of  refractories,  includ- 
ing some  very  difBcult  shapes  as  well  as  high  tempera- 
ture cement ;  also  oil  burners.  Represented  by  Theodore 
Q.  Cleland,  J.  R.  Dunne,  Ellis  B.  Beeman  and  Herbert 
M.  Bray. 

Standaed  Steel  &  Bearings.  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Annular 
ball  bearings,  single  row  and  new  style  double  row  ;  steel 
balls  in  various  stages  of  production ;  also  the  company's 
new  style  double  row  annular  ball  bearing.  Represented 
by  C.  B.  Wisenburgh.  Western  sales  manager ;  B.  H. 
Gilpin,  sales  engineer ;  L.  A.  Cummings,  chief  engineer, 
and  H.  A.  Johnston,  assistant  to  the  sales  manager. 

Surface  Comuistion  Co.,  New  Y^ork.  Oven  furnaces  operat- 
ing on  surface  combustion  ;  low  pressure  system ;  impact 
and  tunnel  types  of  burners  operating  on  surface  com- 
bustion high  pressure  system.  Represented  by  Messrs. 
Hollinger  and  Harris. 

T 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Recording 
thermometers,  pyrometers,  oil  tempering  thermometers, 
molten  metal  thermometers,  engraved  stem  thermometers 
and  hydrometers.  Represented  by  Mr.  Howell,  Pyrom- 
eter sales  manager,  and  Mr.  Hohes  of  the  Coon-De- 
Visser  Co. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Forging  bars  of  basic 
open-hearth  straight  carbon  steel ;  samples  of  bars  made 
by  the  company  and  examples  of  dlfflcult  forgings  made 
from  the  company's  product ;  also  twisted  and  distorted 
bars,  upset  pieces,  curious  bends,  etc.  Represented  by 
Hollinshead  N.  Taylor,  president ;  C.  H.  Hallgath.  West- 
ern sales  manager ;  George  I.  Allen,  northern  Ohio  repre- 
sentative, and  A.  L.  Wurster,  Eastern  representative. 


V 

Tnited  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio.  Various 
grades  of  alloy  steel  in  hot  rolled,  heat  treated  and  cold 
drawn  forms.  Fractures  and  physical  tests  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  physical  properties  and  structures  obtained. 
In  addition  there  will  he  displayed  fabricated  articles 
made  from  the  company's  alloy  steel,  such  as  automotive 
parts,  shovels,  industrial  bearings,  edge  tools  and  oil  well 
drilling  tools.  Represented  by  H.  H.  Pleasance.  general 
manager  of  sales;  J.  D.  Jones,  district  sales  agent.  De- 
troit ;  R.  AVykoff.  Detroit ;  J.  F.  ^Tiite.  Detroit ;  R.  E. 
Sherlock.  Canton  ;  F.  B.  Mulvaney.  Canton  ;  F.  W.  Krebs. 
Canton,  and  J.  G.  Bell,  Canton. 


QuiGLEY  Furnace  Specialties  Co..  New  York.  "Hvtempite." 
a  plastic  refractory  material  for  bonding  fire  brick  and 
other  refractories ;  "Carbosand,"  a  highlv  refractorv 
granular  material  for  making  rammed  In  linings,  furnace 
bottoms,  special  tile.  etc. ;  high  temperature  insulation 
In  brick,  block,  powder  and  cement  form  for  retardinir 
heat  flow  through  furnace  walls,  ovens  and  similar 
heated  equipment.  Represented  by  W.  S.  Quigley.  presi- 
dent ;  Q.  H.  Gaylord.  Jr..  traveling  sales  manager ;  W  .-^ 
Toohlll  and  H.  M.  Tliompson. 


VANAoruM  Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Latrobe.  Pa.  Spindles,  rolls 
and  dies  manufactured  from  the  company's  steels.  Rep- 
resented by  J.  P.  Gill,  metallurgist ;  A.  F.  MacFarland. 
Detroit  manager :  D.  D.  Dodd,  Detroit  office,  and  A.  G. 
Henry  special  representative:  W.  R.  Mau.  district  man- 
ager Chicago  offlce ;  J.  H.  Caler.  district  manager  Cleve- 
land office ;  R.  R.  Ai  tz,  Pittsburgh  office,  and  D.  A. 
Black.  Bo.ston  offlce. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  New  York.  Reception 
booth. 


W.  S.  Rockwell  Co.,  New  York.  Automatic  tvpe  heat-treat- 
ing and  annealing  furnaces  In  operation.  Represented 
by  C.  D.  Barnhart  and  H.  J.  N.  Voltman,  New  York: 
M.  L.  Holuster  and  R.  M.  .^ (water.  Detroit  and  W  C 
Squire  and  C.  P.  Cogswell.  Chicago. 

Hodman  Chemical  Co..  Verona.  Pa.  "Carbo"  case  hardening 
compounds.  "Sealrlght"  luting  material.  Represented  hv 
Hugh  Rodman,  general  manager,  and  Gordon  A  Webb 
metallurgist. 


Shorb  In.stritment  ,%  Mi-G  Co.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  "C-1"  bulb 
type  scleroscope  and  "D"  recording  scleroscope ;  these 
Instruments  are  for  testing  hardness  in  metals  and  vari- 
ous other  nrnducts  that  are  oapalile  of  taking  a  per- 
manent   Indentation ;    also    "A"    and    "B"'    type    optical 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pull  line  of  electric  furnaces  and  controls  In  operation  ; 
ovens  and  space  heaters ;  electric  solder  pots ;  temper- 
ing ovens ;  display  of  Krnntz  safety  switches.  Repre- 
sented by  Carl  C.  Boos.  Wirt  S.  Scott  and  Brent  Wiley. 

Wilson-Maeulen  Co.,  New  York.  Pyrometers  as  suited  to 
hardening  and  tempering  furnaces ;  "Tapalog,"  which  is 
a  multiiile  type  pyrometer  recorder  for  annealing  fur- 
naces, and  three  sizes  of  the  Rockwell  direct  reading 
hardness  tester  with  -diamond  cone  test  point.  Repre- 
sented by  C.  E.  Hellenberg,  Harvey  Lee  and  Harry 
Goldsen.  " 

WiTHEROw  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Various  forging  and  forg- 
ing blanks  as  rolled  by  the  Wltherow  process,  together 
with  exhibit  entitled  the  "Evolution  of  an  .Axle."  Rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Witherow.  president ;  G.  R.  Norton,  steel 
works  manager ;  W.  C.  Emory,  metallurgist,  and  L.  A. 
Dnlnes.  sales  engineer. 


Electricity  Applied  to  Industrial  Heating 

American  Electrochemists  Conduct  Symposium  at  Montreal 

Meeting — Ecp^iipnu-nt  for  Heat  Treating  Steel — 

Lower  Temperature  Applications 


THE  feature  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society  was  a  symposium  on  elec- 
tric industrial  heating.  It  was  the  society's  forty- 
third  convention  which  was  held  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
Sept.  21  to  23,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  an  American  technical  society  has  devoted 
the  major  part  of  its  program  to  this  subject. 

Symposium  on  Industrial  Heating 

Two  sessions  out  of  four  were  entirely  taken  up 
with  papers  dealing  with  the  principles  which  rule 
and  the  equipment  which  is  necessary  in  the  compara- 
tively new  but  rapidly  growing  development  of  the 
use  of  electricity  for  industrial  heating.  The  papers 
dealt  largely  with  electric  furnaces  used  in  the  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  industry  but  more  particularly  in  the 
field  of  low  temperature  work  rather  than  in  that  of 
high  temperatures.  The  symposium  was  managed  by 
the  electrothermic  division,  of  which  Bradley  Stoughton 
is  chairman. 

At  the  two  sessions  comprising  the  symposium,  13 
papers  were  presented.  Of  these,  two  dealt  with  new 
non-ferrous  melting  furnaces,  one  with  electric  steam 
generation  furnace^  and  two  with  electric  heating  as 
applied  to  the  enameling  and  ceramic  industries.  The 
other  eight  papers  covered  largely  the  application  of 
electric  heating  to  heat-treatment  and  other  phases  of 
the  metal  industry,  particularly  furnace  design. 

Generation  and  Application  of  Electric  Heat 

The  symposium  was  introduced  at  the  session  on 
Thursday  afternoon  by  a  paper  by  E.  F.  Collins,  engineer 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  entitled 
"Electric  Heat,  Its  Generation,  Propagation  and  Appli- 
cation to  Industrial  Processes."  Asserting  that  heat 
generated  electrically  is  not  essentially  different  from 
that  generated  by  combustion  or  application,  the  author 
classified  the  methods  generally  employed  for  the  con- 
version of  electric  energy  for  industrial  heating  as 
follows : 

1.  By  the  passage  of  current  through  a  solid,  laminated 
or  granular  conducting  medium  or  resistor. 

2.  By  the  flow  of  current  through  a  liquid  or  fluid  con- 
ductor. 

3.  By  the  flow  of  current  through  gas  or  air. 

In  the  first  case,  the  conducting  medium  may  con- 
sist of  material  that  is  to  be  treated,  or  the  heat  de- 
veloped in  the  resistor  may  be  transferred  by  conduc- 
tion, convection  or  radiation  or  by  all  three;  and  in  the 
second  case,  electrolytic  or  non-electrolytic  conditions 
may  prevail,  while  in  the  third  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample is  arc  furnaces,  in  which  electric  arcs  play  be- 
tween two  or  more  electrodes  nearer  the  material  to 
be  heated  or  between  one  or  more  carbon  electrodes  and 
the  material  to  be  heated,  as  in  electric  steel  melting 
furnaces. 

The  author  then  divides  into  20  classes  the  indus- 
trial processes  to  which  electric  heat  may  be  applied, 
from  warmers  and  heaters  up  to  steel  melting  and  re- 
fining furnaces,  as  well  as  special  furnaces,  the  latter 
applying  to  special  high  temperature  furnaces.  The 
paper  from  this  point  on  is  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  which  govern  various  branches  of  this 
subject,  illustrated  by  tables  and  charts. 

In  closing  the  author  has  a  word  to  say  about  the 
over-all  cost  of  electric  heating: 

Cost  of  Electric  Heating 

I  recently  reviewed  a  table  made  up  to  show  the  cost  of 
the  electric  heat  treatment  involved  in  terms  of  factory  cost 
of  the  part.  The  entire  cost  of  heat  treating  electrically 
averaged  to  be  about  0.S6  per  cent  of  the  total  factory  cost 
with    electric   power    at    Ic.    per    kw-hr.,    as    against    0.29    per 


cent  for  oil  at  oc.  per  gal.,  or  a  difference  of  0.0057  per  cent, 
which  is  about  G-1000   over  oil  heating. 

Whether  that  advantage  comes  from  increased  quality, 
increased  production,  decreased  floor  space,  better  working 
conditions,  ability  to  duplicate  results,  temperature  control, 
uniformity  of  product,  decrease  in  rejects,  decrease  in  labor 
or  some  other  element  entering  into  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, matters  not.  Fortunately  for  electric  heating,  when 
these  conditions  are  all  taken  at  their  increased  value  due 
to  the  electric  process,  the  balance  is  in  increasing  numbers 
found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  electric  heat. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  F.  J.  Ryan,  president 
F.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  stated  that  agreement 
is  general  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid,  in  the 
application  of  electricity  to  industrial  heating,  to  the 
demands  of  consumers.  What  the  consumer  needs  is 
now  the  chief  question.  "Our  company  is  to-day  receiv- 
ing specifications  from  consumers  for  new  equipment 
and  it  is  no  longer  as  necessary  as  it  was  to  seek  to 
interest  the  consumer.  Manufacturers  of  electric 
equipment  must  now  face  this  new  condition.  The  time 
has  passed  when  too  much  attention  should  be  given 
to  fundamentals  which  are  now  well  established  and, 
although  much  of  the  credit  of  the  development  of  the 
industry  is  due  to  the  consumer,  particularly  as  to 
bearing  the  expense,  it  is  now  necessary  to  study  each 
case  in  all  its  details." 

Dwight  D.  Miller,  industrial  heating  engineer  Union 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  argued  that  electric  heat 
accomplishes  the  same  result  in  less  time  and  turns  out 
a  larger  quantity  of  material  of  better  quality  than 
fuel  furnaces  as  a  rule,  or,  in  other  words,  that  labora- 
tory accuracy  is  obtained  on  a  tonnage  basis.  He  in- 
sisted that  most  users  of  heat-treating  equipment  do 
not  know  their  actual  cost. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Collins  insisted 
that  electric  heat  should  not  be  applied  unless  suited 
to  the  conditions  and  advocated  a  careful  study  of  the 
application  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  before  adopting  it. 

High  Temperature  Furnace  Design 

"The  Principles  of  High  Temperature  Furnace  De- 
sign" were  discussed  by  E.  L.  Smalley,  manager  Elec- 
tric Heating  Apparatus  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  In  his 
absence,  Wirt  S.  Scott,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  presented  an  abstract,  part  of  which  is  as 
follows :  ' 

The  best  electric  furnaces,  judged  from  the  view 
points  of  highest  quality  of  products,  lowest  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  greatest  safety  in  oper- 
ation at  high  temperatures,  must  have  these  attributes: 
Muflled  type  where  best  suited  to  the  process.  Exposed 
element  or  radiant  form  only  when  best  adapted  to  a 
process.  Must  have  elements  of  suflScient  number  of 
cheap  renewal.  Elements  must  be  readily  and  easily  re- 
newable. Coils  must  be  fully  supported,  and  yet  free  for 
expansion.  Refractory  parts  must  be  thoroughly  sup- 
ported, but  free  for  expansion.  No  internal  connections 
of  coils  should  be  tolerated.  Terminal  sizes  should  be 
larger  than  the  element  size.  Source  of  heat  must  be 
uniformly  distributed.  Size  of  furnace  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  charge.  Placement  of  elements  should  not 
control  the  furnace  size.  Thermal  efficiency  should 
be  a  controlling  feature  in  decision.  Transverse  sec- 
tion of  heating  elements  should  be  round.  Exposed 
elements  should  preferably  be  in  corrugated  grooves. 
Elements  should  not  be  chosen  to  suit  a  voltage.  Total 
weight  of  heating  element  should  be  high  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  charge.  Efficiency  of  heat  insula- 
tion must  be  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  All 
of  these  characteristics,  when  properly  combined  with 
one  another,  will  make  the  furnace  most  successful. 

In  commenting  on  the  paper,  Mr.  Scott  stated  that 
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in  the  muffle  type,  a  uniform  temperature  is  more 
readily  obtained  than  in  the  fuel  combustion  furnace 
and  he  also  advocated  the  necessity  of  heating  the  four 
sides  of  a  car  bottom  type  of  heat  treatment  furnace. 

Alloys  Used  as  Electric  Resistors 

A  paper  of  considerable  interest  to  the  heat  treat- 
ment phase  of  the  industry  was  presented  under  the 
title  of  "Some  Electrical  Properties  of  Alloys  at  High 
Temperatures"  by  M.  A.  Hunter  and  A.  Jones,  both  of 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  but  the  former 
also  director  of  research  for  the  Driver-Harris  Co., 
Harrison,  N.  J.  The  paper  deals  largely  with  the  al- 
loys suitable  for  resistance  materials  in  furnaces  where 
electrical  energy  is  converted  into  heat  energy.  The 
authors  state  that  on  the  subjects  of  metals  and  alloys 
a  considerable  amount  of  information  on  their  specific 
resistance  and  also  as  to  their  temperature  co-efficients 
between  room  temperature  and  100  deg.  C.  is  available 
but  that  over  higher  ranges  of  temperature  data  are 
meager  or  entirely  lacking.  The  author's  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  clarify  the  situation  and  to  give  the  results 
of  determinations  of  the  specific  resistances  of  a  num- 
ber of  metals  and  alloys  now  in  commercial  use  over  a 
range  of  temperature  from  room  temperature  to  1000 
deg.  C. 

The  materials  used  in  the  heating  elements  of  com- 
mercial units  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  authors.  The  first  class  comprises  those 
which  require  materials  with  high  specific  resistance  at 
the  operating  temperature.  The  second  class  includes 
those  materials  which,  in  addition  to  having  a  high 
specific  resistance  unit,  must  also  withstand  oxidation. 
The  first  class  of  materials  can  be  operated  successfully 
at  temperatures  not  exceeding  500  deg.  C.  The  second 
class  may  be  used  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  up  to 
1100  deg.  C.  In  the  first  class  the  various  grades  of 
nickel  have  been  investigated,  together  with  two  alloys 
of  copper  and  nickel — Monel  and  Advance— and  two  al- 
loys of  iron  and  nickel — alloy  No.  141  and  alloy  No. 
193.  In  the  second  class  the  various  grades  of  ni- 
chrome  have  been  considered. 

It  is  claimed  possible  from  the  data  contained  in 
the  paper  to  calculate  the  specific  resistance  of  any  ma- 
terial in  either  class  at  any  operating  temperature. 

During  the  brief  discussion  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Colin 
G.  Fink  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  there  would 
not  be  less  oxidation  if  higher  chromium  alloys  were 
used,  in  response  to  which  Mr.  Hunter,  who  presented 
the  paper,  said  that  this  could  not  be  made  when  the 
chromium  was  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  the  nickel  con- 
tained. He  also  stated  that  wire  usually  breaks  down 
due  to  segregation  in  the  original  metal  more  often  than 
due  to  oxidation. 

E.  F.  Collins  testified  that  from  practical  experi- 
ments with  many  of  these  alloys  he  had  found  that, 
as  between  round  wires  and  flat  ribbons,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  latter  becau.se  they  last  longer. 

Granular  Resistor  Carbons 

A  paper  entitled  "Resistivities  of  Some  Granular 
Resistor  Carbons,"  by  Clyde  E.  Williams,  metallurgist 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Gordon  R. 
Shuck,  professor  electrical  engineering.  University  of 
Washington,  also  at  Seattle,  was  presented  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  authors  by  F.  A.  J.  Fitz  Gerald,  Fitz 
Gerald  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
paper  is  based  upon  experimental  work  being  conducted 
at  the  Northwest  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington at  Seattle,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  electrical  resistivities  of  a  number  of  gran- 
ular carbon  resistor  materials  which  are  used  in  the 
heating  elements  of  some  types  of  electric  furnaces. 
Disclosing  the  important  requirements  of  a  satisfactory 
resistor  material,  the  authors  outline  these  as: 

1.  Small  change  in  res'.stUity  with  different  tempera- 
tures In  order  to  avoid  too  much  regulation  of  current. 

2.  A  low  a.sh  content  to  obviate  too  frequent  renewing 
of  heating  element. 

S.     High  resistance  to  oxidation. 

4.  Sufficient  density,  physical  strength  and  h.ardness  to 
withstand   mechanlc^il   forces   tending  to   broalc   up   parUcleB. 

Two  common  resistors  «re  granular  resistor  carbon 


and  granular  resistor  graphite,  both  made  from  petro- 
leum coke.  The  paper  contains  a  description  of  the 
furnace  which  was  used  and  also  several  charts  show- 
ing the  resistance  in  ohms  per  cubic  inch  of  the  various 
materials  investigated.  A  summary  of  the  paper 
follows : 

The  resistivities  of  several  different  types  of  carbon  have 
been  measured.  It  is  not  suggested  that  these  materials  be 
used  for  resistors,  their  characteristics  being  described  so 
that  their  limitations  may  be  seen.  The  information  should 
be  of  value  for  purposes  other  than  the  design  and  operation 
of  resistance  furnaces.  For  example,  in  the  operation  ot 
electric  smelting  furnaces  it  is  of  value  to  Itnow  the  elec- 
trical resistances  of  the  various  reducing  agents  that  may 
be  used,  and  in  the  operation  of  melting  furnaces  the  resistiv- 
ity ot  the  carburizer  should  be  known. 

The  difference  in  resistivities  of  various  types  and  sizes 
of  carbon  resistors  is  not  very  large  at  1000  deg.  C.  to  120O 
deg.  C. 

The  temperature  co-efflclent  of  resistivity  is  negative  for 
all  the  forms  of  carbon  tested  up  to  1000  or  1200  deg.  C. 
at  which  temperature  it  approaches  zero  and  then  becomes 
positive  as  the  temperature  increases  further.  This  change 
was  more  pronounced  in  graphite  than  in  the  other  forms 
of  carbon.  The  resistivity  increases  as  the  size  of  the 
particle  decreases. 

High  resistivities  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  volatile 
matter  in  the  resistor  material,  the  resistivity  and  volatile 
matter  bearing  a  direct  relation  for  the  same  material. 

Ash  contained  within  the  particle  of  carbon  increa.ses  the 
contact  resistivity  and  the  thermal  co-eflicient  somewhat, 
but  the  effect  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  Is  that  ot  contained 
volatile  matter.  Extraneous  ash  or  foreign  matter  of  high 
resistivity  increases  the  resistivity  and  the  thermal  co- 
efficient to  a  very  marked  extent. 

A  paper  by  Wirt  S.  Scott,  manager  industrial  heat- 
ing section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  which  was  not  available  in  printed  form, 
was  presented  in  brief  abstract  by  the  author. 

Heat  Treating  Steel  Economically 

At  the  second  session  of  the  symposium  on  electric 
industrial  heating,  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
which  was  presented  was  entitled  "Methods  of  Eco- 
nomically Handling  Materials  in  Electric  Furnaces,"  by 
Frank  W.  Brooke,  engineer  Swindell  &  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. This  paper  was  not  available  in  printed  or 
in  manuscript  form,  but  was  delivered  by  the  au- 
thor and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  He  discussed 
several  types  of  electric  heat  treatment  furnaces-  at 
present  in  use  in  the  American  steel  industry  and 
showed  that  many  of  these  were  improvements  over 
previous  designs  so  that  they  now  operate  more  eco- 
nomically than  formerly. 

In  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  castings,  present 
practice  in  many  plants  involves  the  removal  of  the 
castings  from  the  annealing  furnaces  after  they  have 
attained  the  proper  temperature  so  that  they  can  cool 
in  the  air.  This  involves  the  loss  of  a  large  amount 
of  heat.  To  take  advantage  of  some  of  this  lost 
heat,  Mr.  Brooke  described  certain  recuperative  furnaces 
which  involved  the  use  of  so-called  dummy  furnaces. 
Beside  the  regular  furnaee  in  which  the  castings  are 
brought  to  a  heat,  there  are  two  additional  chambers 
of  similar  design  built  separate  from  the  heating  fur- 
nace but  intercommunicated.  Into  one  of  these  i.^ 
brought  the  cold  castings  on  a  car  and  into  the  other 
chamber  of  this  there  is  placed  the  car  of  hot  cast- 
ings as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  heating  fur- 
nace. In  this  way  a  cycle  of  operations  is  maintained 
so  that  while  one  car  of  castings  is  being  brought  to 
a  heat,  the  car  just  removed  from  the  furnace  is  com- 
municating its  heat,  during  the  cooling  period,  to  the 
other  car  of  cold  castings  before  it  is  pushed  into  the 
main  heating  furnace. 

Another  interesting  type  of  furnace  for  the  heat 
treatment  of  steel  described  by  the  author  is  the 
counter-flow  type  of  furnace.  This  furnace  really 
consists  of  two  parallel  compartments  of  seven  zones 
each,  through  which  cars  are  operated  on  tracks.  The 
middle  zone  of  each  compartment  is  the  furnace  where 
the  steel  is  brought  to  the  proper  temperature.  The 
cars  of  material  pass  out  of  the  heated  furnace  during 
the  process  of  cooling  them  and  are  transferred  through 
the  other  zones,  at  the  same  time  passing  cold  material 
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moving-  in  the  opposite  direction  which  absorbs  heat 
from  the  hot  cars  as  they  are  cooling-  off.  In  this 
way,  the  furnace  is  reciprocative  on  both  sides. 

Discussing  continuous  furnaces,  Mr.  Brooke  stated 
that  few  of  these  are  economical  and  are  limited 
to  the  temperature  which  can  be  reached,  as  well  as 
to  the  heat  losses  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In 
such  furnaces  where  chains  transfer  the  material  me- 
chanically through  the  furnace,  the  temperature  which 
the  chain  can  stand  is  a  limiting  factor.  He  also 
mentioned  the  doughnut  continuous  furnace,  which  is 
really  a  continuous  chain,  working  in  a  circle,  the  steel 
being  brought  out  near  the  spot  -where  it  is  first  put 
in.  This  type  of  furnace  is  quite  generally  used  in 
the  motor  car  industry  on  small  parts.  For  continu- 
ous furnaces,  Mr.  Brooke  advocated  the  pushing  type 
as  one  of  the  best.  There  are  some  of  these  where 
the  steel,  after  it  has  reached  its  proper  temperature, 
falls  into  a  quenching  medium  through  a  liquid  seal; 
they  are  extensively  used  on  connecting  rods  and  on 
uniform  cylinders  in  the  motor  industry.  He  consid- 
ered this  a  coming  type  for  economically  heat  treating- 
materials. 

Mr.  Brooke  also  mentioned  the  walking  beam  type 
of  heat-treating  furnace  as  a  fascinating  one,  but 
having  certain  disadvantages  in  that  the  material  is 
often  likely  to  form  a  bridge  as  it  passes  through 
the  furnace.  He  mentioned  particularly  a  type  of 
furnace  for  the  heat  treatment  of  certain  shapes  of 
steel  which  employs  a  walking  beam,  having  a  saw 
tooth  arrangement,  which  lifts  the  material  from  one 
tooth  to  another  set  of  teeth,  which  are  stationary,  thu< 
transferring  the  material  from  the  furnace  easily  and 
regularly,  resulting  in  what  he  considered  uniform 
treatment  but  limited  in  certain  ways  to  special  ma- 
terials. Another  furnace  mentioned  by  the  author 
was  one  in  which  balls  for  ball  bearings  are  treated, 
the  material  passing  through  special  grooves  and  the 
whole  furnace  rotated.  This,  however,  is  more  espe- 
cially used  in  fuel-fired  furnaces  than  in  electric.  This 
paper  will  be  available  in  printed  form  later. 

Heat  Insulating  Materials 

The  subject  of  heat  insulating  materials  for  electric 
heating  apparatus  was  discussed  in  a  paper  of  that 
title  by  J.  C.  Woodson.  This  paper  also  was  not  in 
printed  form,  but  was  abstracted  by  the  author  from 
his  manuscript.  Insulating  materials,  according  to 
Mr.  Woodson,  are  divided  into  five  grades.  The  first 
two  embrace  temperatures  up  to  3.50  deg.  Fahr.;  the 
third  from  350  to  600  deg.  Fahr.,  particularly  in  the 
japanning  industry;  and  the  last  two  from  600  to  1000 
deg.  and  from  1000  to  2000  deg.  Fahr.,  both  em- 
braced in  the  heat-treating  industry.  In  the  last  two 
groups  the  author  stated  that  there  were  only  three 
or  four  reliable  insulating  mediums,  among  which  could 
be  mentioned  diatomaceous  earths,  silicates  and  other 
earths.  In  this  field  he  claimed  that  chemists  could 
do  much  efficient  work. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  Dr.  Carl  Hering,  con- 
sulting electrical  engineer,  Philadelphia,  pronpunced  the 
.subject  full  of  interest  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
surface  losses  on  the  outside  of  heating  equipment 
should  be  more  fully  considered  and  mentioned  white 
wash  as  a  better  insulating  medium  for  outside  pur- 
poses than  some  of  the  more  expensive.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  some  experiments  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  some  years  ago  in  the  use  of  wool  and  similar 
materials  as  insulators,  which  showed  that  if  these 
were  compressed  to  a  certain  extent  the  insulation 
increased,  but  if  compressed  too  far  their  efficiency  in 
this  respect  was  diminished. 

The  efficiency  of  air  spaces  as  insulators  was  spoken 
of  by  Henry  Howard,  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, as  being  of  little  value  at  high  temperatures 
but  of  some  advantage  in  low  temperature  work.  Dr. 
-Alfred  Stansfield  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  refractories  in  high  temperature  furnaces,  as  in 
steel-melting  equipment,  must  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  insulators,  and  Mr.  Brooke  cited  a  case  where 
a  4% -in.  covering  of  silocel  in  a  certain  equipment 
caused  disastrous  results  because  of  too  much  insula- 
tie«. 


The  author  in  commenting  on  the  discussion  stated 
that  in  electric  heating  equipment,  having  for  an  out- 
side surface  black  iron  or  galvanized  sheets,  the  latter 
were  50  per  cent  better  in  efficiency  and  also  that  in 
cases  where  the  density  of  the  insulating  material  had 
to  be  considered,  the  insulating  was  better  at  certain 
densities  than  at  others.  In  high  temperature  insula- 
tion the  author  stated  that,  in  cases  not  above  2000 
deg.  Fahr.,  it  was  more  a  question  of  mechanical  prob- 
lems than  otherwise. 

Electric  Heat  Treating  of  Malleable  Iron 

The  subject  of  the  heat  treatment  of  malleable 
iron  electrically  was  covered  by  a  paper  by  C.  B. 
Gibson,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
entitled  "Electric  Annealing  of  Malleable  Iron."  This 
paper  also  was  not  in  printed  form,  but  was  very 
briefly  abstracted  by  the  author  from  manuscript.  Mr. 
Gibson  stated  that  the  electrical  phase  of  this  subject 
had  not  been  carried  very  far  and  that  very  few  electric 
furnaces  were  in  operation  on  a  commercial  scale.  It 
was  his  opinion,  however,  that  on  a  B.t.u.  basis  fuel-fired 
furnaces  had  the  better  of  the  argument,  but  in  electric 
furnaces  he  believed  that  the  heat  could  be  more  effec- 
tively utilized.  He  stated  that  the  American  Malleable 
Castings  Association  was  at  present  conducting  exten- 
sive tests  on  the  annealing  of  this  iron  by  electricity.  In 
the  discussion  E.  O.  Wilson  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  deposit  of  carbon  on  the  resistor  ribbon 
did  not  result  when  electric  annealing  of  malleable 
iron  was  carried  on  without  packing,  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  author  that  it  had  not  been  demon- 
strated that  annealing  could  be  carried  on  without 
packing. 

Electric  Steam  Generators 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  steam  by  electric 
generators  was  brought  before  the  convention  by  a 
paper,  "Electric  Steam  Generators  and  Their  Applica- 
tion," by  P.  S.  Gregory,  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power 
Co.,  Montreal,  Canada.  According  to  the  author,  the 
production  of  steam  by  means  of  electric  energy  is  not 
a  new  process.  The  water  resistance  type  of  electric 
steam  generator  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for  about 
15  years,  though  principally  only  in  small  sizes  of  1000 
kw.  or  less.  In  general,  the  cost  of  an  electric  energy 
is  such  that  it  cannot  be  used  commercially  for  the 
production  of  steam,  but  there  are  certain  circumstance? 
under  which,  even  on  a  large  scale,  this  becomes  eco- 
nomically feasible.  The  required  conditions  for  such 
application  are  a  surplus  amount  of  electric  power  for 
which  there  is  no  other  use  at  certain  times  or  a  cheap- 
supply  of  power. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  stated  that  the  water  re- 
sistance type  of  electric  steam  generator  has  now  been 
developed  to  such  a  poiijt  that  there  is  on  the  market 
to-day  an  apparatus  suitable  for  the  conversion  of  sur- 
plus electric  energy  into  steam  on  almost  any  given 
condition.  Furthermore,  in  cases  where  power  is  cheap 
and  where  fuel  is  expensive  or  in  special  industrial 
processes,  the  electric  steam  generator  can  economical- 
ly replace  the  coal-fired  boiler. 

Alternating  current  is  employed  in  these  generators,, 
and  the  question  of  the  extent  of  electrolysis  was 
brought  up,  to  which  P.  H.  Falter,  general  manager 
Canadian  Electro  Products  Co.,  Montreal,  replied  that 
not  much  is  known  as  to  the  amount  of  electrolysis 
and  that  electrodes  wear  out  in  proportion  to  the  input 
of  energy.  He  stated,  however,  that  where  current  of 
60  cycles  is  used  there  is  less  corrosion  than  when  cur- 
rent of  2.5  cycles  is  employed. 

New  Melting  Furnaces 

The  program  at  this  session  included  tw«  papers  on 
electric  melting  furnaces,  one  entitled  "A  New  Induc- 
tion Furnace"  by  J.  Murray  Weed,  power  and  mining- 
engineering  department.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  y.,  and  another  entitled  "A  Simple  Electric 
Crucible  Furnace  for  Melting  Aluminum"  by  A.  Glynne- 
Lobley,  director  of  electrochemical  laborat«rie3,  Vic- 
toria University  of  Manchester,  England. 

The  new  induction  furnace  was  described  in  The- 
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Iron  Age,  Aug.  3,  1922.  Dr.  Heiing  introduced  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper  by  stating  that  he  was  glad  that 
this  furnace  was  another  example  of  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  electromagnetic  forces  which  work  efficiently 
in  the  cleansing  of  molten  metals  in  that  they  bring 
the  impurities  to  the  top.  He  stated  that  there  were 
at  least  100  furnaces  similar  to  this  in  use,  but  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  author's  explanation  of 
the  working  of  the  furnace,  which  he  regarded  as  too 
involved.  John  A.  Seede,  electric  engineer  General 
Electric  Co.,  called  attention  to  the  uniflow  principle  of 
this  furnace  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  could  success- 
fully melt  copper,  aluminum,  etc.  The  paper  on  an 
aluminum  melting  furnace  describes  a  ease  in  which 
electricity  was  applied  for  the  melting  and  keeping 
molten  of  aluminum   for  die-casting  small  objects. 

Electrolytic  Iron 

Two  papers  of  general  interest  to  the  steel  indus- 
■trj-  were  among  those  presented  at  the  first  session 
Thursday  morning,  Sept.  21.  The  first  of  these  was 
entitled  "Effect  of  Heat  Treatment  on  the  Hardness 
and  Microstructure  of  Electrolytically  Deposited  Iron" 
by  Norman  B.  Pilling,  metallurgist  research  laboratory, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  It  has  been  found  commercially  practicable  to 
deposit  iron  electrolytically  on  castings  which  have 
either  been  worn  or  which  have  turned  out  to  be  im- 
perfect when  cast,  and  this  paper  amplifies  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  first  introduced  by  a  similar  paper  at 
the  June  convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials.  According  to  this  practice,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  this  method 
has  afforded  a  means  of  salvaging  valuable  machine 
parts  in  which  certain  critical  dimensions  were  under- 
size.  After  an  electric  deposition  of  a  layer  of  iron 
it  has  been  possible  to  machine  the  parts  back  to  the 
size  desired. 

The  deposited  iron  has  certain  unusual  physical 
characteristics  and  Mr.  Pillings'  paper  discusses  some 
■of  these  and  the  method  of  overcoming  their  objec- 
tionable features.  The  results  may  be  summarized  in 
part  as  follows:  By  annealing  to  300  to  400  deg.  C,  the 
initial  hardness  may  be  considerably  increased  and 
with  the  present  material  the  scleroscope  hardness  was 
increased  from  26  to  4.5,  the  latter  equivalent  to  the 
hardness  of  an  annealed  high  carbon  steel  containing 
1.20  per  cent  carbon.  The  brittleness  of  the  material 
as  deposited  may  be  removed  by  annealing  at  300  to 
400  deg.  C.  For  complete  and  rapid  softening,  anneal- 
ing at  a  relatively  high  temperature,  800  to  900  deg. 
•C.,  is  necessary. 

The  other  paper  in  the  electrolytic  iron  field  de- 
scribed the  "Preparation  and  the  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Vacuum-Fused  Alloys  of  Electrolytic  Iron  with  Car- 
bon and  Manganese,"  whose  compositions  were  so 
chosen  as  to  bring  out  the  specific  effects  on  pure  iron 
of  additions  of  manganese  of  carbon,  and  of  carbon  and 
manganese  together  in  varying  relative  proportions. 
The  maximum  content  each  of  carbon  and  manganese 
in  each  series  is  about  1..5  per  cent;  the  minimum,  zero 
per  cent,  or  pure  iron.  The  data  are  tabulated  in  the 
paper  in  the  order,  of  increasing  carbon  for  comparison 
and  interpretation  of  results.  The  effects  of  car'bon  are 
shown  by  grouping  the  specimens  according  to  man- 
ganese contents  and  plotting  curves  for  each  group, 
with  values  from  tests  for  ordinates  and  carbon  con- 
tents for  abscissas.  The  effects  of  manganese  are 
shown  in  a  similar  manner  by  regrouping  the  speci- 
mens according  to  carbon  contents. 

Electricity  in  Enameling  Automobile  Parts 

There  were  two  interesting  papers  on  the  applica- 
tion of  electric  heat  to  the  enameling  and  ceramic  in- 
dustries. The  first  was  by  Wirt  S.  Scott,  entitled  the 
"Development  of  Industrial  Electric  Heating  for  Low 
Temperature  Enameling."  The  paper  is  largely  his- 
torical and  relates  various  steps  in  the  experience  of 
the  company  toward  perfecting  apparatus,  particularly 
in  the  automobile  industry.  In  response  to  a  question, 
the  author  stated  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  low  tem- 
perature enameling  is  now  done  by  electric  heat. 


"Firing  of  Ceramics  in  Electric  Furnaces"  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  in  this  field  by  E.  L.  Smalley.  The 
author  discusses  in  this  paper  properly  designed  fur- 
naces and  makes  certain  claims  concerning  the  kind 
of  product  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  these  fur- 
naces. 

Dezincification  of  Brass 

An  interesting  paper  in  the  non-ferrous  field  was 
one  entitled  "The  Dezincification  of  Brass,"  by  Ralph  B. 
Abrams,  senior  in  chemical  engineering.  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  paper  covers  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  indicate  that  the  maximum  of  dezincification 
appears  to  be:  First,  the  dissolving  of  the  brass  as  a 
whole;  the  redeposition  of  the  copper  in  solution  so  as 
to  replace  brass  as  a  unit,  this  redeposition  not  taking 
place  unless  there  is  some  means  of  holding  the  dis- 
solved copper  in  contact  with  the  brass.  How  this  can 
be  done  is  described  in  the  paper  and  the  details  of  the 
experiments  are  also  given. 

The  Next  Conventions 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  New 
York  in  April,  the  date  to  be  decided  upon  later.  A 
symposium  at  this  meeting  will  embrace  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  some  of  the  rarer  metals  as  ferroalloys 
for  steel  and  special  alloys.  This  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
F.  W.  Beeket,  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.  of  America, 
New  York.  Another  symposium  will  cover  electrode 
potentials,  in  charge  of  Dr.  William  G.  Hirsch,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  the  annual  fall  meeting  in  1923  an  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  schedule  a  symposium  on  the  electrolytic 
refining  of  metals  and  also  one  on  conduction  through 
gases. 

The  Montreal  meeting  this  year  was  unusually  well 
attended,  total  registration  exceeding  200,  which  is 
equal  to  the  average  attendance  at  most  of  the  con- 
ventions. A  large  majority  of  those  attending  made 
the  special  trip  to  Shawinigan  Falls,  Canada,  on  Sat- 
urday, where  the  electrochemical  industries  and  the 
hydroelectric  plant  were  visited.  The  regular  session 
of  "Section  Q,"  which  constitutes  the  smoker,  was  a 
successful  meeting  held  on  Friday  evening  feefore  the 
departure  for  Shawinigan. 


Blast  Furnace  Operations 

The  500-ton  merchant  stack  at  Struthers,  Mahoning 
County,  operated  by  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  New 
York,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  wll  be  blown  in  Oct.  2, 
following  idleness  since  Jan.  20,  1921.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  beehive  coke,  to  be  secured  from 
the  Connellsville  region.  The  furnace,  a  producer  of 
foundry  and  special  irons,  will  go  in  on  foundry  grades. 
It  employs  150  men. 

Mattie  blast  furnace  at  Girard,  Ohio,  operated  by 
the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  resumed  Sept.  22, 
after  being  idle  several  months  on  account  of  inter- 
ruption to  fuel  supply.  Output  is  consumed  in  the 
puddle  furnaces  of  the  company's  Girard  property. 

Of  the  47  stacks  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango 
Valleys,  24  are  now  pouring,  20  in  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley. This  compares  with  a  high  of  26  in  June  in  both 
Valleys.  District  iron  capacity  is  operating  at  fully 
65  per  cent. 

A  St.  Louis  Blast  Furnace  Record 

From  Sept.  1  to  15,  inclusive,  the  blast  furnace  of 
the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City.  111., 
produced  an  average  of  505  tons  of  foundry  iron,  daily, 
running  from  1.75  to  2.75  per  cent  in  silicon,  on  an 
average  consumption  of  1719  lb.  of  coke  per  ton  of 
pig  iron,  the  average  ash  of  the  coke  being  13.38  per 
cent.  In  August  the  furnace  averaged  485  tons  of  iron 
per  day  on  1852  lb.  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig.  The  coke 
ovens  were  using  100  per  cent  West  Kentucky  high 
volatile  coal  at  that  time.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
strike,  the  company's  Illinois  coal  supply  has  been  com- 
ing in  with  the  result  that  the  furnace  has  been  running 
on  Illinois  coke  during  September. 
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New  Design  Plate  Planer 

The  accompanying:  photograph  illustrates  the  new 
design  of  the  Niles-Benient-Pond  plate  planers.  The 
bed  and  the  carriage  are  designed  to  prevent  chips 
from  getting  on  the  bearing  surface  of  the  carriage 
and  screw.  The  tool  carriage  is  attached  to  the  front 
vertical  side  of  the  bed.  It  is  secured  top  and  bottom 
by  removable  bearing  supports,  which  will  permit  the 
carriage  to  be  taken  from  the  bed  at  any  part  of  its 
length.  The  bearing  surfaces  are  provided  with  taper 
gibs  for  taking  up  wear. 

Two  relieving  tool  holder  slides  are  mounted  on  a 
standard  and  have  simultaneous  vertical  adjustment 
by  means  of  a  screw  and  hand  wheel,  and  hor- 
izontal adjustment  to  the  standard  through  screw 
and  hand  wheel.  Both  tool  slides  are  provided  with 
Rwiveling  feature  to  allow  the  planing  of  bevels.  The 
drive  screw  is  supported  in  a  trough  with  an  oil  chan- 
nel of  sufRcient  depth  to  cover  the  full  depth  of  the 
thread  \\-ith  oil.     Roller  bearings  are  provided  to  take 


The  1%-in.  truss-rod  specimens  are  particularly  interest- 
ing as  they  show  clearly  that  the  bar  is  built  up  of  muck 
bars  and  therefore  is  real  new  wrought  iron.  The  1%-in. 
specimen  makes  a  rather  prettier  showing,  but  the  bloom 
from  which  this  bar  was  rolled  was  made  up  of  scrap  iron. 

The  5  X  1-in.  eyebar  specimen  shows  the  bar  to  have  been 
rolled  from  a  pile  of  muck  bars,  all  new  wrought  iron.  A 
small  specimen  cut  from  one  of  the  broken  test  pieces  of 
the  channel  iron  indicates  clearly  that  that  channel  was 
rolled  from  a  bloimi  made  up  of  scrap  iron.  This  particular 
piece  offered  greater  resistance  to  the  acid  than  any  of  the 
others,  indicating  that  some  of  the  scrap  used  has  consisted 
of  "refined"  or  even  "double  refined"  wrought  iron.  The 
5  X  1-in.  specimen  indicates  clearly  the  different  qualilics  in 
the    material    to    resist    corrosion. 


Cost  of  Living  Stationary 

Monthly  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  during 
August,  as  in  July,  to  be  55  per  cent  above  the  average 
for  1913,  compared  with  50  per  cent  in  June.     Si.x  of 


Bed  and  Carriage  of  PIkte  Planer  Are  Designed  to  Prevent  Chips  from   Getting   on  Bearing  Surfaces  or  Screw 


the  end  thrust  of  the  screw.  The  carriage  is  reversed 
automatically  at  any  desired  position  by  contact  with 
stops  adjustable  on  the  shifter  rod.  The  operator  can 
start,  stop,  or  reverse  the  carriage  by  manipulating 
this  shifter  rod  by  hand.  This  can  be  done  with  very 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  pneumatic  jacks  are  of  the  two-way  type,  that 
is,  air  is  admitted  in  the  top  for  clamping  the  plate, 
and  the  air  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  for  unclamping. 
The  main  driving  gears  are  enclosed  in  a  box,  and 
dip  in  oil.  The  motor  is  controlled  by  a  master  switch 
attached  to  the  shifter  rod,  and  an  enclosed  panel  with 
forward,  reverse,  accelerating,  and  dynamic  brake  con- 
tactor. A  push  button  is  mounted  on  the  right  hand 
housing,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  started  and 
stopped  without  manipulating  the  shifter  rod.  The 
cutting  speeds  range  from  20  to  40  ft.  per  niin. 


"^X'rouglit  Iron  from  an  Old  Chicago  Bridge 

A  wrought  iron  bridge  was  built  over  the  Chicago 
River  in  Chicago  in  1884,  known  as  the  Rush  Street 
drawbridge.  It  was  recently  dismantled  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  character  of  the  metal  was  made  by 
C.  A.  Akerlind,  machinery  inspector,  who  made  his  re- 
port to  Thomas  G.  Pihlfeldt,  engineer  of  bridges  for 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  Engineering  Neivs-Record 
gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  results  of  this  ex- 
amination which  are  in  part  as  follows: 

Tensile  tests  on  two  samples  from  the  web  of  a  10-in. 
channel  gave  the  following  results,  the  lower  elongation  In 
the  second  piece  being  due  apparently  to  a  crystalline  spot. 

Elastic  limit,  lb.   per  sq.  in 33,050  34.180 

Ult.  tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  In.     49.950  49,300 

Elongation   in   8   in.    (%) 22  15 

Etching  tests  were  made  on  specimens  cut  from  truss 
rods   and    eyebars.    and   the   report   on   these    is   as   follows: 


the  nine  individual  groups  showed  a  rise  in  August 
compared  with  July.  Farm  products  and  foods  showed 
slight  decreases. 

Metals  and  metal  products,  which  now  stand  at  26 
per  cent  above  the  1913  average,  are  far  lower  than 
the  average  group.  The  highest  item  on  the  list  is  now 
fuel  and  lighting. 

Our  table  shows  the  figures  for  the  two  most  recent 
months  and  for  August,  1921,  and  the  peak  in  1920. 
It  shows  also  the  present  status  of  net  liquidation  from 
the  1920  peak  prices,  of  the  excess  of  the  peak  prices 
over  the  average  of  1913.  Despite  recent  sharp  ad- 
vances, metals  still  stand  liquidated  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  specific  group  except  chemicals 
and  farm  products: 

Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale  Prices,  by   Oroups  of 
Cornviodiiies 

(1913  equals  100) 

Liiqul- 

1920     1921      1922  1922    dation. 

Peak    Aug.     July  Aug.  Per  Cent 

Farm    products    247        123        135  131       79.9 

Pood,   etc 248        146        142  138        74.3 

Cloths  and   clothing.  .    346        171        180  181        67.1 

Fael  and  lighting 281        184        254  271  5.5 

Metals       and       metal 

products    203  117  121  126  74.8 

Building  materials...   300  156  170  172  64.0 

Chemicals   and    drugs  213  129  121  122  80.5 

House  -  furnishings 

goods    275  179  173  173  58.3 

Miscellaneous    208  119  114  115  86.1 

All  commodities 247  142  155  155  62.6 


The  annual  sales  convention  of  the  Kerr  Turbine 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  steam  turbines  and  gears,  was 
held  at  the  plant,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  11,  12  and 
13.  General  renewed  activity  in  business  was  reported 
from  all  sections. 
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Power  Feed  Hollow  Chisel  Mortiser 

New  in  a  line  of  machines  suitable  for  the  pattern 
shop,  the  Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  brought  out  the  Oliver  No.  92  hollow  chisel  mortiser. 
It  will  handle  chisels  from  V*  in.  to  %  in.  square.  The 
stroke  is  adjustable  from  2\i  in.  to  4  in. 

The  power  feed  mechanism  is  actuated  by  a  foot 
lever  and  is  brought  into  action  by  a  belt  tightener. 
This,  when  released,  brings  a  brake  into  action  on  t^^ 
rim  of  the  driving  pulley.    A  ratchet  is  provided  to  hold 


The    Power    Feed     Hollow    Chisel    Mortiser    of    the    Oliver 

Machinery   Co.   Is   Designed   to   Handle   Chisels   of    Vi    In.   to 

%  In.  Square  with  Stroke  Adju.stable  from  2%  to  4  In. 

the  lever  down  for  continuous  feeding.  The  throwing 
out  of  the  ratchet  for  the  continuous  feed  mechanism 
may  be  done  in  an  instant  and  the  machine  then  oper- 
ated by  single  strokes.  The  power  feed  has  three  rates, 
18,  26  and  36  strokes  per  minute  by  means  of  cone  pul- 
leys and  a  feed  belt  shifter. 

A  universal  table  with  screw  clamp  for  6-in.  width 
stock  and  a  hand  wheel  rack  and  pinion  for  longitudinal 
travel  are  furnished.  The  table  is  36  in.  long,  6  in.  wide 
and  32  in.  above  the  floor  at  the  lowest  position  and 
44  in.  above  the  floor  at  the  highest  position.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  vertically  adjustable  back  fence,  indicated 
in  the  illustration,  which  has  a  lip  hold-down  and  also 
carries  a  6-ft.  layout  stop  rod  with  six  spring  stops  for 
automatically  locating  mortises  on  the  pieces.  Two 
swinging  hold-down  fingers  are  held  in  the  column  of 
the  machine,  projecting  over  the  table  to  prevent  the 
work  from  rising  when  the  chisel  recedes. 


Lathe  for  Turning  Commutators  in  Place 

A  portable  commutator  lathe  for  attachment  to  the 
motor  or  dynamo  needing  attention  has  been  put  on 
the  market  by  George  Bender,  122  Centre  Street,  New 
York.  As  ordinarily  used,  the  device  is  clamped  to 
the  frame  of  the  motor  or  generator  with  additional 
siays  or  .supports  to  the  bearing  and  other  parts  of  the 
motor,  and  it  is  designed  to  take  commutators  of  2 
to  12  in.  face.  It  has  an  adjustable  arrangement  to 
take  out  end  play  of  the  rotating  part  of  the  motor. 
The  lathe  has  six  different  set-ups.  The  slide  rest  is 
back  geared  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  so  that  a  fine 
cut  may  be  taken  on  the  commutator. 

As  at  present  made,  the  lathe  is  available  for  caring 
for  motors  or  dynamos  of  5  to  200  hp.,  either  direct 
current,  or  for  alternating  currents,  slip  ring  tuminjr. 
It  i«  stated  that  a  SO-hp.  elevator  traction  motor  was 


recently  turned  in  position  in  three  hours,  whereas  it 
might  have  take  nine  and  a  half  days  to  take  the  arma- 
ture out  of  the  motor  and  do  the  turning  and  replace 
the  armature.  It  is  found  usually  desirable  to  slow 
down  the  speed  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  resistance, 
to  300  ft.  per  min.  and  thus  eliminate  the  danger  of 
short  circuiting  the  commutator. 


Semi-Automatic  Machine  for  Sharpening  Hobs 
and  Form  Cutters 

A  machine  for  sharpening  hobs  and  form  cutters 
has  been  added  to  its  line  of  special  grinding  machinery 
by  the  Harris  Engineering  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It 
is  designed  to  permit  ready  adjustment  of  the  grinding- 
face  of  the  wheel  so  that  hobs  may  be  either  ground 
radially  or  under-cut  to  give  the  necessary  hook  or  top- 
rake;  it  is  designed  to  take  care  of  hobs  with  straight 
or  helical  flutes,  to  index  hobs  correctly  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  flutes,  and  in  general  it  is  designed  to  allow  for 
adjustments  that  may  be  readily  accessible  so  far  as 
the  operator  is  concerned  so  that  accurate  results  may 
be  obtained.  As  described  by  the  Harris  company,  there 
are  seven  specific  requirements  in  a  machine  for  the 
work  described  and  all  of  these  are  fulfilled  by  the 
Harris  development.  In  a  word,  the  machine  is  the 
answer  to  a  call  for  a  grinding  machine  to  meet  con- 
ditions where  the  amount  and  variety  of  work  does  not 
warrant  the  use  of  a  full  automatic  grinding  machine. 

The  hob  or  cutter  to  be  sharpened  is  carried  on  an 
arbor  with  a  taper  shank  fitting  into  the  work  carrying 
spindle.  The  outboard  end  of  the  work  is  supported 
by  a  center  in  an  adjustable  tailstoek.  Ball  roller  bear- 
ring  mountings  of  the  table  are  calculated  to  be  so 
sensitive  that  the  operator  can  tell  from  the  feeling 
whether  the  grinding  is  too  fast  or  too  heavy.  Hobs 
having  helical  flutes  are  rotated  during  the  travel  of 
the  table  by  a  sine  bar  which  is  adjustable  to  different 
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Harris     Semi-Automatic     Hob     and     Form     Cutter     Grinding 

itachine   for   Conditions   Where   the   Character   and    Number 

of  Jobs  Does  Not  Warrant  a  Full  Automatic  Machine 

angles.    The  index  plates  interchange  with  those  on  the 
full  automatic  hob  grinding  machine. 

The  machine  is  designed  to  take  care  of  work  of  a 
maximum  diameter  of  8  in.,  and  a  length  of  10  to  12 
in.,  and  of  4  to  26  flutes.  It  occupies  a  floor  space  of 
50  X  90  in.,  and  weighs  1760  lb. 


The  Morris  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  tools  and 
tool  holders,  mentioned  in  the  Sept.  7  issue  of  The 
Iron  .\ge,  is  located  at  808  Lincoln  Place,  Brookljm, 
N.  Y.,  instead  of  the  address  there  given. 
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Bench  Type  Marking  Machine 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  marking  machine  capable 
of  marking  four  lines  of  1/16  in.  lettering  on  round 
or  flat  articles  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  No.  13  bench 
type  marking  machine  illustrated  has  been  designed  by 
the  Noble  &  Westbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
maker  of  marking  and  graduating  machines  and  en- 
gaged also  in  steel  die  engraving. 

The  marking  is  done  by  means  of  steel  marking 
die.  On  flat  articles  the  die  rolls  over  the  article  and 
«n  round  articles  both  the  die  and  the  article  roll  to- 
gether.    The  machine,  which  has  a  maximum  distance 


Machine  Designed  to  Mark  Four  Lines  o£  : 
on  Round  or  Flat  Articles 

of  mark  of  2  in.,  is  similar  to  the  Noble  &  Westbrook 
marking  machine,  except  that  the  pressure  is  applied 
from  the  top  by  a  cam  movement  worked  through  a 
rack  and  pinion  and  not  through  the  table  as  in  the 
larger  models  of  marking  machines.  The  slide  is  fitted 
with  roller  bearing  and  the  table  can  be  raised  by  a 
hand  wheel  by  the  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  locked 
in  the  proper  position. 

It  is  stated  that  small  drills,  reamers,  knives,  chis- 
sels  or  similar  parts  can  be  marked  at  the  rate  of  about 
700  an  hour.  The  machine  occupies  a  bench  space  of 
10  X  12  in.,  and  weighs  60  lb.  It  is  furnished  with  one 
die  holder  of  suitable  design  for  either  flat  or  round 
parts  as  desired. 

Increasing  Activity  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  Plants 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  26. — Forces  at  the  Spring- 
field manufacturing  plants  are  being  steadily  increased. 
Manufacturers  believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  rail 
and  coal  strikes  will  be  followed  by  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  business  within  the  next  few  months. 

More  than  200  have  been  added  to  the  force  at  the 
plant  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.  during  the  past  ten 
days.  Within  the  next  two  weeks,  it  is  expected  that 
the  force  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Fifty  men  have  been  added  to  the  force  at  the  plant 

,  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.  during  the  past  week. 

The  company   is  now  employing  250   men  on  the  day 

force  and  50  on  the  night  shift.    Miscellanenous  orders 

are  coming  in  satisfactorily. 

Heavy  shipments  are  being  made  from  the  plant  of 
James  Leffel  &  Co. 

An  average  of  fifty  motor  trucks  are  being  turned 
out  each  month  at  the  plant  of  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Motor  Truck  Co.     The  production  in  the  last  month  was 


reported  at  54  trucks.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  trucks. 

Fifty  men  were  added  to  the  sheet  metal  department 
at  the  plant  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  this 
city  during  the  past  week.  Production  is  keeping  up 
to  schedule  and  shipments  are  going  forward. 

The  Steel  Products  Engineering  Co.  received  a  good 
sized  order  during  the  past  week  for  jigs  and  fixtures 
for  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Extension  Grinding  Spindle  Attachment 

An  attachment  for  its  precision  thread  grinding 
machines,  designed  for  internal  grinding  to  a  depth  of 
12  in.  on  holes  of  2  in.  or  greater  diameter,  and  a  depth 
of  6  in.  on  holes  of  Va  in.  diameter,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  1  South 
Twenty-first   Street,   Philadelphia. 

A  reproduced  photograph  shows  an  application  in  the 
grinding  of  a  tapered  bore  in  a  milling  machine  spindle, 
a  matter  of  importance  to  secure  concentricity  of  the 
bore  and  thus  to  promote  full  service  and  long  life  of 
cutters,  especially  in  cases  of  unhardened  milling  ma- 
chine spindles. 

Another  application  that  is  possible  is  that  in  which 
the  grinding  outfit  with  its  extension  spindle  may  be 
attached  to  the  carriage  of  a  lathe  and  thus  employed 
to  do  grinding  on  a  piece  attached  to  the  chuck,  but 
having  projecting  obstructions  which  would  otherwise 
render  such  grinding  practically  impossible.  In  a 
similar  way  lathe  spindle  tapered  bores,  which  require 
truing  occasionally  to  correct  errors  in  concentricity 
and  alinement,  may  be  treated  without  the  necessity  of 
truing  center  each  time  a  lathe  is  used  on  accurate 
work. 

The  extension  housing  is  screwed  to  the  projection 


In  Grinding  the  Tapered  Bore  in  a  Milling  Machine  Spindle 
the  Grinding  Machine  Is  Mounted  on  the  Table  as  Indicated. 
Inserted  sketch  shows  the  means  for  securing  rigidity  of  the 
extension  grinder  by  means  of  a  radial  and  thrust  end  ball 
bearing  in  the  extension  housing 

threads  in  front  of  the  regular  spindle  cap.  This 
makes  for  accurate  and  speedy  attachment.  The  exten- 
sion spindle  itself  couples  on  the  regular  spindle  by  the 
tapered  fitting  joints,  but  is  supported  at  the  working 
end  by  a  radial  and  end  thrust  ball  bearing  at  the  ex- 
treme outer  end  of  the  extension  housing.  The  ar- 
rangement through  the  length  of  the  spindle  support 
aims  at  securing  rigidity  at  the  grinding  end  of  the 
spindle. 
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Safety    ^'heel    Dresser    for    Verlital    Surface 

Grinder 

A  new  style  wheel  dresser  brought  out  by  the  Pratt 
&  Whitney  Co.  for  use  on  vertical  surface  grinding 
machines  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  aims  to  give  all  the  advantages  of  hand  dressing 
without  danger  of  injury  to  the  operator.  It  consists 
of  a  bracket  bolted  or  riveted  to  the  wheel  guard  which 
supports  the  stem  of  the  dresser.  The  dressing  wheels 
are  held  in  one  end  of  the  device,  the  bar  being  bent  to 
fit  under  the  wheel.  The  other  end  forms  a  handle 
so  that  the  attachment  can  be  easily  moved  into  posi- 
tion.    No   change   in   the   work   and   wheel   relation   is 


The  Grinding  Wheel  Dresser  Is  Cairicd  by  a  Bracket  and  by 
Means  ot  the  Handle  May  Be  Moved  Readily   into  Position 

necessary  and  the  device  is  quick  acting  and  found  to 
be  efficient.  It  may  be  applied  to  grinding  machines 
now  in  use  and  is  furnished  as  regular  equipment  on 
new  Pratt  &  Whitney  machines. 


Nitrol,  New  Case-Hardeuing  Compound 

A  new  case-hardening  medium  has  recently  been 
put  upon  the  market  by  the  American  Kreuger  &  Toll 
Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  under  the 
name  of  Nitrol.  The  new  compound  is  described  as 
a  nitrogenous  powder,  grayish  to  black  in  color.  It  is 
sold  in  two  grades:  Grade  A,  for  surface  hardening, 
and  Grade  E,  for  pack  hardening  purposes.  The  first 
grade  is  declared  to  be  free  from  poisonous  and  ob- 
no.xious  fumes;  not  to  attack  the  pots  and  hence 
shorten  their  life;  to  effect  an  economy  in  fuel  due  to 
lower  temperature  than  usual  sufficing,  and  to  leave 
a  clean  surface  on  the  case-hardened  material.  Con- 
cerning the  other  grade,  some  of  the  advantages 
clainied  are:  Less  fuel  consumption;  longer  life  of 
equipment;  freedom  from  scaling  and  warpage;  elimi- 
nation of  double  heat  treating  and  also  the  grain  size 
of  the  core  unaffected. 


Calcium  Silicide  as  a  Deoxidizer 

The  use  of  calcium  silicide  as  a  deoxidizer  of  liquid 
steel  is  expanding  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review.  This  is  due  to  the 
powerful  deoxidizing  characteristics  of  calcium,  and 
will,  under  conditions  where  silicon  alone  is  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  usually  completely  deoxidize  the 
metal.  Calcium  metal  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, and  while  the  oxide,  as  well  as  silicon  oxide,  melts 
only  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  mixtures  of  the 
two  form  silicate  slags  which  melt  at  temperatures  ex- 
isting in  the  steel  furnace.     Such  slags  are  insoluble  in 


the  metal,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  easily  incor- 
porated in  the  normal  slag,  which  is  of  the  same  nature. 
The  use  of  calcium  as  a  deoxidizer  under  normal 
conditions  should  be  quite  safe,  as  any  excess  calcium 
left  in  the  steel  after  the  reaction  is  completed  will  be 
rapidly  oxidized  from  external  sources  of  oxygen  in  the 
surrounding  air  or  volatilized,  consequently  there  is 
little  risk  of  leaving  any  trace  of  calcium  in  the  steel. 


Simple  Device  for  Determining  Critical  Point 
in  Steel 

A  new  instrument  for  determining  the  critical  point 
for  steel,  knowTi  as  the  Nilson  Kritiskope,  has  been  put 
upon  the  market  by  Herman  II.  Sticht  &  Co.,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York.  It  is  a  light,  self-contained,  sensitive 
instrument  and  claimed  to  be  entirely  reliable  in  locat- 
ing the  definite  critical  point  of  any  steel.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  method  of  using  this  instrument  in 
connection  with  a  piece  of  steel  being  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace. When  the  steel  has  nearly  reached  a  cherry  red, 
the  door  is  opened  partly  and  the  Kritiskope  inserted, 
so  that  the  magneto-sensitive  end  first  touches  the  ma- 
terial, and  is  then  withdrawn  a  trifle.  If  the  steel  is 
still  magnetic,  the  indicator  is  seen  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  steel;  the  operation  may  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  the  temperature  rises  until  the  stf-el 
no  longer  atti'acts  the  indicator. 

An  important  and  special  feature  of  this  instrument 
is  claimed  to  be  the  unique  arrangement  which  guards 
it  against  loss  of  magnetism.  The  indicator  itself, 
which  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  heated  steel, 
is  not  itself  magnetized  and  hence  can  be  heated  to  a 
very  high  degree  without  injury.  This  indicator  re- 
ceives its  magnetization  solely  by  induction  from  a 
high  grade  permanent  magnet  located  within  the  in- 
strument itself.  This  magnet  is  protected  against  any 
undue  rise  of  temperature  by  the  design  of  the  instru- 
ment and  its  thick  walls.  Since  the  device  is  exposed 
to  the  heat  for  a  very  short  period  of  time  only,  injury 
to   the   permanent   magnet  is   extremely  remote.     The 


Xilsi.n    Kritiskope  Dettrniines   the  Critical  Point 

of    Steel    by    Indicating    the    Moment    When    the 

Steel  Ceases  to  Be  Magnetic 

instrument  can  be  used  in  the  course  of  hardening  a 
small  piece  of  steel  like  a  tap  when  only  a  Bunsen  flame 
is  used  for  heating. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  instrument 
are  that  it  indicates  by  direct  reading  the  condition  of 
the  steel;  does  not  require  any  calibration;  is  not  ef- 
fected by  vibration  and  is  free  of  any  leads  or  electrical 
connections. 


The  Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  purchased 
80  X  130  ft.  with  old  buildings  on  South  Twenty-second 
Street.  The  land  adjoins  the  company's  plant  and  will 
be  used  for  extensions,  bids  for  which  now  are  being 
taken. 


Tariff  Commission  Now  More  Iraiportant 

May  Make  Broader  Investigations  and  Recommend  Rates — 

Possible  Changes  in  Metal  Schedule — 

Powers  of  the  President 


BY  L.  W.   MOFFETT 


Washington,  Sept.  26. — Methods  of  procedure  in- 
cident to  its  enlarged  powers  granted  under  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  act  are  being  worked  out  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission.  Chairman  Marvin  of  the 
commission  said  that  when  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, rules  and  regulations  will  be  made  public. 

The  commission  not  only  is  authorized  by  the  new 
act  to  make  broader  investigations  than  heretofore  re- 
garding the  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries,  but  also  is  authorized  to  recom- 
mend rates.  Undoubtedly  one  of  its  greatest  activities 
under  the  new  law  will  be  in  connection  with  investiga- 
tions made  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  under  au- 
thority given  him  by  the  flexible  tariff  section.  This 
permits  the  President  of  his  own  volition  to  increase  or 
decrease  rates  by  not  more  or  less  than  50  per  cent. 
Chairman  Marvin  has  said  that  because  of  the  added 
work  conferred  upon  it,  the  commission's  forces  of  ex- 
perts must  be  tripled  in  size.  The  chairman  called  at 
the  White  House  last  Wednesday  and  informed  Presi- 
dent Harding  of  this  fact.  He  also  told  the  President 
that  increased  appropriations  will  be  needed  by  the 
commission.  Apparently  this  is  one  problem  which  was 
not  given  much  consideration  by  Congress  during  its 
discussion  of  the  tariff. 

The  President's  Comment 

The  new  tariff  law  went  into  effect  at  midnight, 
Sept.  21.  The  President  signed  the  measure  in  the 
morning  of  that  day.  That  the  President  looks  to  the 
flexible  tariff  provision  as  a  real  constructive  force  in 
fixing  duties  is  indicated  by  the  statement  he  made 
when  he  signed  the  tariff.  He  declared  that  "if  we  suc- 
ceed, as  I  hope  we  will  succeed,  in  making  effective  the 
elastic  provisions  of  this  bill,  this  w'ill  prove  the  great- 
est contribution  toward  progress  in  tariff  making  in  a 
century." 

Because  of  the  increased  powers  given  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  its  rank  has  quite  appropriately  been  com- 


pared with  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  Tariff  Commission  undoubtedly  from  now 
on  will  be  a  more  vital  force  in  connection  with  the 
fixing  of  tariff  rates.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
recommendations  it  makes  based  upon  its  investigations 
will  be  given  much  weight.  Under  its  new  powers  it 
will  report  findings  with  recommendations  regarding 
rates  on  the  basis  of  valuation,  American  or  foreign, 
to  the  President,  when  the  latter  seeks  to  make  changes 
under  the  elastic  provisions.  Manufacturers,  import- 
ers, or  consumers  making  application  for  changes  in 
rates,  or  in  the  basis  of  valuation  may  do  so  either  di- 
rectly to  the  President  or  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  but 
in  any  event  changes  will  be  preceded  by  an  investiga- 
tion and  probably  hearings,  conducted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  to  which  all  applications  will  be  referred. 

Cannot  Change  Free  List 

Inasmuch  as  the  act  prohibits  the  President  from 
transferring  articles  on  the  free  list,  to  the  dutiable 
and  vice  versa,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  unable  to  have  certain  raw  products 
which  they  use  placed  on  the  free  list  for  which  they 
have  contended.  Among  these  products  are  manganese 
ore,  ferromanganese  and  fluorspar.  The  President 
could,  however,  reduce  duties  on  these  products  50  per 
cent,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  fixed  on  an 
ad  valorem  or  specific  basis,  although,  as  it  happens, 
all  of  them  carry  specific  duties.  The  President  cannot, 
however,  change  rates  from  a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem 
basis  or  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  basis.  This 
means,  therefore,  that  the  lowest  possible  duty  the  iron 
and  steel  interests  could  have  fixed  on  manganese  ore 
would  be  ViC.  per  lb.  on  the  manganese  contents,  inas- 
much as  the  duty  is  Ic.  per  lb.,  and  the  ferromanga- 
nese duty  could  not  be  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  duty  of  l%c.  per  lb.  or  .9375c.  per  lb.  on  the 
ferromanganese  content,  with  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
carbon,  such  as  is  used  by  the  industry. 


Comparison  of  Tariff  Rales 

Underwooa- 
Fordney-McCumber  Act  Simmons  Act 

Iron    ore Free  Free 

Pig   iron 75e.  ton  Free 

Scrap     "5c.  ton  Free 

Scrap  tin  plate Free 

Spiegeleisen    T.tc.  ton  when  more  than  1  per  cent       Free 

carbon  and  less  than  30  per  cent 
Mn. 

Ferromanganese   1  "^  c.  per  lb.  when  more  than  1  per       Free 

cent    carbon   and   30  per  cent   or 
more  Mn. 

Manganese    ore Ic.  lb.  Mn.  content  Free 

Ferrosilicon  (on  silicon  content) 2c.  lb.;  8  to  60  per  cent  15  per  cent 

3c.  lb.;  60  to  80  per  cent 
4c.  lb.;  80  to  90  per  cent 
Sc.  lb.;  90  per  cent  or  more 

Molybdenum  ore  (on  metallic  molybdenum 
content)    35c.  per  lb.  Free 

Tungsten  ore  (on  metallic  tungsten) 4oc.  lb.  Free 

Ferromolybdenum  (on  molybdenum) 50c.  lb.  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem       15  per  cent 

Ferrotungsten.  metallic  tungsten  and  com- 
pounds  (on  tungsten) 60c.  lb.  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem       15  per  cent 

Ferrochromium  tungsten,  chromium  tungs- 
ten, chromium  cobalt  tungsten,  tungsten 
nickel  and  other  alloys  of  tungsten  not 
provided    for 00c.  lb.  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem       15  per  cent 

Fc-rrochrome,  3  per  cent  or  more  carbon  (on 
chromium    content) 3V^c.   lb.  15  per  cent 

Ferrochrome,  less  than  3  per  cent  carbon 
and  chrome  metal 30  per  cent  ad  valorem  13  per  cent 
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Payne-Aldncn  Act 
Free 
$2.50  ton 
$1  ton 

$2.50  ton 

$2.50  ton 

Free 

20  to  25  per  cent 


Free 

10  per  cent 

20  to  25  per  cent 

20  to  25  per  cent 


20  to  25  per  cent 
20  to  25  per  cent 
20  to  25  per  cent 
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Fordney-McCumher  Act 

.Stci'l  ingots,  blnoir.s,  slabs,  billets,  iron- 
molded  steel  castines.  sheets  and  plates 
not   specially  provided   for,   value   not   over 

Ic.    lb 2/lOc.  lb. 

ic.  to  l%c.  lb 3/ 10c.  lb. 

1%C.  to  2V4c.  lb - 5/lOc.  lb. 

2>/4c.  to  SMiC.  lb S/lOc.  lb. 

3%c.  to  5c.  lb Ic.   lb. 

5c.  to  8c.  lb 1  7/lOc.  lb. 

8c.  to  12c.  lb 2>4c.  lb. 

12c.  to  16c.  lb 3',4c.  lb. 

Above  16c.   lb 20  per  cent  ad  valorem 

•Circular   saw  plates Additional  duty  of  %c.  lb. 

Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except 
crucible  plate  steel  and  saw  plate  steel,  not 
thinner  than  109/1000  in.,  and  skelp  valued 
at 

1«.   lb.  or  less 7/20c.  lb. 

Ic.  to  3c.  lb 5/lOc.  lb. 

•ver  3c.   lb 20  per  cent 

Black  iron  and  steel  shc>-ts.  skelp  iron  or 
ateel  valued  3c.  lb.  or  les.s: 

Thinner  than  109/1000  in 45/lOOc.  !b. 

Thinner  than  38/1000    in.    to   22/1000    in.  ..i5/lD0c.  lb. 

Thinner  than  22/1000  in 75/lOOc.  lb. 

Thinner  than  10/1000  in S'S/lOOc.  lb. 

Corrugated  or  crimped 75/lOOc.  lb. 

Foregoing  valued  at  more  than  3c.  lb 20  per  cent 

Galvanized  sheets,  plates,  bars  (for  galvan- 
izing)      2/lOc.  lb.  extra 

Tin  plate  and  teme  plate Ic.  lb. 

Structural,  not  assembled <^c.  lb. 

Machined  and  fabricated 20  per  cent 

Sashes,  building  forms,  etc 25  per  cent 

Hoop,  band  and  scroll  iron  and  steel  not 
specially  provided  for.  Value.  3c.  lb.  or 
leas,  8/10  in.  or  less  in  width,  thinner  than 

%   to  109/1000  in.  thick 25/lOOc.  lb. 

Thinner  than  109/1000  to  38/1000  in 35/lOOc.  lb. 

Thinner  than  38/1000  in 55/lOOc.  lb. 

Bands  and  strips  not  speciallv  provided  for, 

loBg  or  short  lengths 35  per  cent 

Cotton    ties 14c.  lb. 

Wire  rods.     Value  not  over  4c.  lb 3/lOc.  lb. 

Talue  over  4c.  lb 6/lOc.  lb. 

Barbed    wire Free 

Round  Iron  or  steel  wire: 
Not  smaller  than 

95/1000    in.    diam ^0.  lb. 

Prom  95/1000  to  65/1000  in li^C.  lb. 

Smaller  than  65/1000  in H^c.  lb. 

Galvanized  wire   (extra) 2/lOc.  lb. 

Iron,   steel   anchors,    iron,   steel   forgings    not 

machined,    tooled,    etc 25  per  cent 

Ball  bearings  and  rollers 10c.  lb.  and  55  per  cent 

Railway  fishplates,  splice  bars ^c.  lb. 

S*««>   -^"s 1/lOc.  lb. 

Axles   bars,  blanks,  forgings.     Value  not  over 

^°-    '^ : 6/lOc.  lb. 

Cast  iron  pipe 20  per  cent 

Lap    and    butt    weld    pipe,    tubes,    etc.,    not 
thinner  than  65/1000  in  : 

Not  less  than  %  in.  diam %c.  lb. 

Less  than  %  to  14  in li^c,  j^. 

Less  than   Vi    in l^c    j,, 

Jron^nd  steel  chain  not  less  than  %  in.  diam.'  %c.  'lb. ' 

i-ess  man  %  to  %  in lUc    lb 

Less  than  %  to  ft  in l%c   lb 

Less  than  A  in i !' il !. .!  iisc    lb. 

Nuts,  washers  of  wrought  iron,  steel 6/lOc.  lb. 

Bolts  and  bolt  blanks Ic,  n, 

Cut  nails   and   spikes: 

Over  2  in.   long ./jO-    ,1, 

Not  exceeding  2  in.,  including  tacks!  i!  i.llS  per  cent 

RiTets,   studs,   etc 30  per  cent 

Steel    wool ,„      ,.  ,  „„ 

,,     ,_,  10c.  lb.  and  30  per  cent 

Machine  tools  and  parts 30  per  cent 

Aluminum,  scrap  and  alloys 5c.  lb. 

Aluminum  plates,  rods,   etc 9c.  lb  ■ 

Copper  In  rolls,  rods,  sheets 2>/.c    lb 

Rrasa  rods,  sheets,   plates,   etc .....ic    lb 

Tin  in  bars,  blocks  or  pigs \\\\\ ^^^^  ' 

Lead-bearing    ores ',,,       ,v    .      j. 

7i„o  K       ■  1  ■^''-  ">•  '^a"!  content 

^Inc-bearlng  ore: 

Less  than  10  per  cent  zinc pv-ea 

Prom  10  to  20  per  cent  zinc   iZ,    11,      . 

From  20  to  25  per  cent  z  nc Y-^\i}'-  F'"*"  '"""'ent 

Over  25  per  cent  zinc    .^i! lHe'V'?iU°"'^"»  . 

Magneslte,   crude   ...  V        '  '°"'^"' 

Dead    burned ■V.V.V.V.V.\\:V.V.V.\V.^\^: n,. 

Fluorspar    «c  en  t™ 

___  ...  ,  ♦B.60  ton 

orapnite,  crude  or  refined: 

Amorphous    . « 

Crystalline  lump,  chip,'  diist .' .' .' .' lllZ  c^Hl 

Crystalline    flake ............'.'..'.'.'. !  If vtc    ft 


Undenoood- 
Simmona  Act 


Payne-AJdrich  Act 


Ingots,  etc.,  by  Bes- 
semer or  open- 
hearth  process, 
free:  electric  or 
crucible,  15  per 
cent 


12  per  cent 
12  per  cent 
12  per  cent 


iaiiged  from  7/40c. 
to  7c.  lb.  and  20 
per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem 


10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


2/lOc.  lb.  extra 
1  2nOc.  lb. 
3/lOc.  to  4/10  c. 
45  per  cent 


le  per  cent 

3/1 Oc.  lb. 

10  per  cent 

4/lOc   lb. 

10  per  cent 

6/lOc.    lb. 

10  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

Free 

3/lOc.   lb. 

10  per  cent 

3/lOc.   lb. 

10  per  cent 

6/lOe.   lb. 

Free 

Free 

Ic.  lb. 

114c.  lb. 

15  per  cent 

l%c.  lb. 

35  per  cent 

12  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

45  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

3/lOc.  lb. 

Free 

7/40C.   lb. 

10  per  cent 

%c.  lb. 

10  per  cent 

^4c.  lb. 

Ic.  lb. 

20  per  cent 

1%C.  lb. 

2c.  lb. 

25  per  cent 

%c.  lb. 
l«>c.  lb. 
1  6/8c.  lb. 
3c.  lb. 

5  per  cent 

%c.  lb. 

10  per  cent 

1%c.  lb. 

Free 

4/lOc.  lb. 

20  per  cent 

46  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

2c.  lb. 

7c.  Ibi 

3>^c.  lb. 

lie.  Ibi 

5  per  cent 

2Hc.  lb. 

20  per  cent 

46  per  cent 

Free 

Free 

%c.  lb. 

l%c.   lb.   lead   con 

Free 

Free 

Mc  lb.  Bine  cont. 
He.  lb.  line.  cont. 
Ic.  lb.  zinc.  cont. 

Free 
Free 

Free 
Free 

Fordney-Mc  Cumber  Tariff  Is  Approved 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  Indorse  Most  of  the  Metal 

Rates  and  Hope  for  Good  Results  from  Power 

to  Clianofe  Given  the  President 


THE  sentiment  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in 
regard  to  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act  as 
expressed  to  representatives  of  The  Iron  Age 
in  leading  centers  is  on  the  whole  one  of  mild  approval. 
The  flexible  feature  of  the  tariff,  which  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  change  rates  under  certain  conditions, 
is  regarded  with  favor  by  nearly  all  who  have  expressed 
an  opinion,  but  some  do  not  take  it  seriously  and  regard 
it  as  merely  an  effort  to  appease  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  schedules.  Ferromanganese 
manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bill  and  may 
appeal  to  the  President.  The  duties  on  pig  iron,  steel 
products  and  scrap  are  not  expected  to  have  any  impor- 
tant effect  on  business,  but  some  of  them  will  yield  a 
fair  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  attitude  of  many  approaches  indifference  and 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  excitement 
which  accompanied  the  enactment  of  some  of  the  tariff 
bills  of  past  years. 

Most  Pittsburgh  Manufacturers  Satisfied 

PITTSBUKGH,  Sept.  25. — While  sentiment  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  upon  the  iron,  steel 
and  machinery  industries  varies,  it  is  commonly  agreed 
that  the  new  schedules  compensate  American  manufac- 
turers for  the  difference  between  American  and  foreign 
costs  and  most  of  the  trade  is  satisfied.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  export  business  will  suffer  through  the  in- 
ability of  European  countries  to  pay  for  purchases  in 
cash,  and  the  fact  that  the  new  import  duties  will 
largely  prevent  payments  with  goods.  Payment  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  war  debt  of  European  nations  is 
paramount  with  large  Eastern  bankers  who  have  be- 
come international  in  their  viewpoint  and  naturally  con- 
demn the  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  will  delay,  if  not 
entirely  prevent,  the  payment  of  the  debt.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  view  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
which  as  a  whole  takes  the  view  that  if  payment  of  the 
debt  is  to  be  possible  through  paralysis  of  American 
industry,  it  is  better  that  the  debt  remain  unpaid. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  export  business  for  some 
months  has  been  declining  and  leading  manufacturers 
take  the  position  that  domestic  requirements  will  ab- 
sorb the  full  production  that  is  possible  to  attain  so  long 
as  the  immigration  laws  prevent  a  full  labor  supply. 
It  has  bee«  estimated  that  the  world's  requirements  of 
steel  annually  for  the  next  few  years  will  average  about 
100,000,000  tons  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  must  be  called  upon  to  supply  a 
considerable  part  of  this  tonnage.  The  fact  that  the 
President  is  given  considerable  latitude  in  changing 
schedules  that  might  prove  oppressive,  to  one  industry 
or  another,  is  regarded  as  favorable  and  some  believe 
it  is  the  forerunner  of  taking  the  entire  matter  of  tariff 
making  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  placing  it 
with  a  commission,  which  would  function  along  the  line 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  this  pro- 
vision of  the  new  law  which  prompts  the  steel  industry 
to  accept  gracefully  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the 
raw  materials  it  uses.  Many  steel  manufacturers  do 
not  like  the  duty  on  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese 
and  other  ferroalloys,  but  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  an  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  can  be  had 
and  if  the  import  duties  are  found  to  be  oppressive  they 
can  be  lowered. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  tool  steel  believes  that 
the  tariff  is  fair,  in  that  it  bridges  the  gap  between 
producing  costs  here  and  those  abroad.  Since  the 
American  industry  started  making  too)  and  high-speed 


steel  containing  tungsten  and  other  alloys,  competition 
from  abroad  has  been  confined  largely  to  carbon  steels. 
Some  foreign  steel  will  continue  to  come  in,  it  is  de- 
clared, but  the  present  status  of  the  industry  is  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  American  producers  and  will 
remain  so. 

The  duties  on  foreign  machine  tools  is  not  expected 
to  have  much  effect  one  way  or  another.  European 
manufacturers  some  time  ago  lost  on  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  American  markets  because  of  the 
superiority  of  the  American  products. 


Ferromanganese  Manufacturers  Are  N©t 
Satisfied 

New  York,  Sept.  26. — Calculated  on  the  basis  of  50 
units  of  manganese  per  ton  of  manganese  ore,  the  duty 
on  imported  ore  under  the  new  tariff  act  is  $11.20  pei- 
ton.  As  it  requires  from  two  to  two  and  a  fifth  tons 
of  ore  to  make  one  ton  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese, 
the  American  producer  of  ferromanganese  will  pay 
from  $24.60  to  $28  duty  on  the  material  for  a  ten  of 
ferromanganese.  In  return  the  American  producer  is 
protected  to  the  extent  of  l%c.  per  lb.  of  contained 
manganese  in  the  ferromanganese.  The  duty,  there- 
fore, on  imported  ferromanganese  of  80  per  cent  grade 
is  $33.60  per  ton.  The  American  ferromanganese 
manufacturers  figure  their  advantage  on  an  average 
of  $8  a  ton.  As  their  request  was  for  a  protection  of 
at  least  25  per  cent  on  ferromanganese  with  ore  admit- 
ted free  of  duty,  the  Fordney-McCumber  bill  provi- 
sions do  not  entirely  satisfy  them.  Some  steel  manu- 
facturers claim  that  a  margin  of  $6  would  have  afforded 
ample  protection  to  the  domestic  ferromanganese 
industry. 


Little  Interest  at  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  25. — Iron,  steel  and  machinery 
manufacturers  in  this  city  show  very  little  interest  in 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff.  Few  have  given  the 
tariff  law  sufficient  study  to  comment  either  favorably 
or  unfavorably  on  its  provisions  that  affect  their  in- 
dustries. Pig  iron  pro'ducers  say  that  while  the  tariff 
on  pig  iron  is  a  protection  to  Eastern  blast  furnaces 
it  will  have  very  little  effect  on  Central  Western  fur- 
naces. Generally,  steel  producers  do  not  see  that  the- 
tariff  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  their  business. 
Machine  tool  manufacturers  also  show  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  new  tariff,  as  they  have  little  foreign  com- 
petition. Comment  on  the  provision  permitting  a  fevi- 
sion  of  rates  is  generally  favorable. 


May  Ask  Reduction  in  Raw  Materials 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Sept.  25. — Belief  prevails  that  a  for- 
mal complaint  will  be  entered  by  iron  and  steel  inter- 
ests against  duties  imposed  on  such  raw  materials  a-f 
ferromanganese,  magnesite,  ferrosilicon  and  manganese 
ore  by  the  Fordney-McCumber  act.  It  is  yet  too  early 
for  concerted  action,  as  tariff  provisions  are  just  now 
being  digested.  District  interests  feel  that  a  duty  of 
$6  on  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  would  have  been 
ample. 

It  is  the  impression  that  the  tariff  on  rolled  steel 
products  affords  ample  protection  for  the  American 
steel  industry. 

The   theory  of  the  leading  district  interest  is  that 
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products  mined  from  the  ground  or  coming  under  gen- 
eral classification  of  natural  resources  should  carry 
only  such  a  duty  as  will  provide  for  the  difference  in 
labor  costs  in  Europe  and  America  of  preparing  such 
materials  for  marketing.  Export  trade  has  been  of 
diminishing  proportions  for  some  time,  and  the  tariff 
is  not  expected  to  exert  any  influence  in  that  direction. 


Michigan  Will  Be  Benefited 

Detroit,  Sept.  23. — Detroit  and  Michigan  will  not 
be  vitally  affected  by  the  tariff  revision  in  its  relation 
to  iron,  steel  and  machinery.  Exports  are  in  excess  of 
imports  through  Detroit,  Port  Huron  and  Sault  Saint 
Marie,  which  are  the  principal  ports  of  entry  for  Mich- 
igan. So  far  as  pig  iron  is  concerned,  the  situation 
is  somewhat  complicated.  A  number  of  melters  along 
the  border  have  been  accustomed  to  purchase  their  iron 
requirements  on  the  American  side,  although  for  a  time 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year  when  iron  was  sell- 
ing appreciably  below  furnace  costs,  this  movement 
was  interfered  with  through  the  enforcement  of  the 
Canadian  anti-dumping  law.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable Canadian  iron  moves  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity into  northern  and  western  Michigan,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  relatively  high  freight  rates  to  melting 
points  in  this  district  from  the  nearest  American  pro- 
ducing points.  With  iron  at  its  present  level,  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  tariff  of  75c.  per  ton  is  not  likely  to 
prove  much  of  a  deterrent  factor.  .'Vt  times,  substan- 
tial tonnages  of  steel  rails  have  been  sold  to  Michigan 
roads  by  the  Algoma  Steel  Co.  from  its  plant  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  automotive  industry,  from  the  expert  stand- 
point, will  be  stimulated,  due  to  the  reciprocal  pro- 
visions of  tlie  tariff  act  and  as  this  industry  stands 
foremost  in  Michigan,  the  State  as  a  whole  will  be 
benefited  by  this  legislation. 


The  New  Tariff  on  Machine  Tools 

New  York,  Sept.  25.— The  advance  in  the  duty  on 
machine  tools  from  15  (Underwood  tariff)  to  30  per 
cent,  provided  for  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  is  not  seriously 
regarded  by  the  few  American  importers  who  are 
bringing  foreign-made  machine  tools  into  this  country. 
There  was  no  rush  to  bring  foreign  machine  tools  into 
the  United  States  immediately  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  tariff  bill,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  official  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  show  that  only 
84  tools  came  in  during  July,  as  compared  with  89  in 
July,  1921.  During  the  seven  months  ended  July  31, 
the  United  States  imported  922  machine  tools  of  various 
classifications,  having  a  declared  value  of  $127,594,  and 
of  these  a  considerable  part  were  plate  fabricating 
machines,  such  as  punches,  shears,  bending  rolls,  rivet- 
ing machines,  etc. 

Henry  Pels  &  Co.,  90  West  Street,  who  have  been 
importing  German-made  plate  fabricating  machines, 
say  that  they  have  a  small  stock,  such  as  they  usually 
carry,  but  have  not  made  any  unusual  purchases  abroad 
in  order  to  bring  machines  in  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  new  tariff  went  into  effect. 


Varied  Comment  at  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  25.— The  passing  of  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff  bill  was  rather  unexpected  by  manu- 
facturers in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  The  opinion 
seemed  to  be  general  that  the  bill  would  be  left  over 
until  next  session.  The  sentiment  in  the  iron  trade 
appears  to  be  favorable  to  its  passage,  at  least  in  part, 
opmions  being  expressed  that  the  import  duties  will 
react  to  the  benefit  of  this  country  bv  stimulating  the 
production  of  ferroalloys  particularly.  The  bill  is  con- 
sidered to  be  only  a  tentative  one,  and  many  in  the 
trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  changes  will  be 
made  in  it  at  the  next  session. 

The  machinery  manufacturers  of  the  district  are 
satisfied  with  the  bill,  though  they  have  up  to  the  pres- 


ent time  manifested  little  interest  in  it.  Sentiment 
among  manufacturers  is  that  the  tariff  bill  will  have 
little  effect  on  their  business,  either  domestic  or  export. 
This  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time,  when  con- 
ditions are  bad,  but  even  with  a  return  to  prosperity  in 
foreign  countries,  local  manufacturers  of  machine  tools 
do  not  believe  that  the  bill  will  affect  their  interests. 
So  long  as  the  American  manufacturers  of  machine 
tools  maintain  their  high  standards,  little  fear  is  ex- 
pressed that  American  machinery  will  be  unable  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets,  regardless  of  retaliatorj'  tariffs 
that  may  be  put  into  effect  by  other  countries. 

The  sentiment  among  iron  and  steel  men  appears 
to  be  that  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions now  existing  should  be  made  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, particularly  as  to  the  duties  on  raw  materials, 
which  are  considered  excessive,  and  which  should,  they 
believe,  be  i-educed  by  Presidential  proclamation. 


Not  Regarded  as  Protective 

Boston,  Sept.  25. — The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
melters  and  importers  is  that  the  new  tariff  affords 
no  protection  under  existing  conditions  to  the  American 
furnace.  The  importation  of  iron  is  due  entirely  to 
an  emergency  and  is  made  possible  by  its  cost  at  the 
furnace.  The  duty  of  75c.  a  ton  at  the  moment  there- 
fore penalizes  New  England  foundries  without  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  domestic  furnace.  But  because 
of  the  disparity  of  foreign  and  domestic  iron  prices 
laid  down  in  the  foundry  yard,  this  penalization  is  un- 
ofFensive.  Until  foreign  furnaces  stop  selling  iron  at 
a  loss  and  until  production  costs  of  furnaces  on  this 
side  of  the  water  are  reduced,  will  the  new  tariff  give 
protection. 


Presidential  Provision  Indorsed  in  the  South 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  25. — Iron  and  steel  oper- 
ators of  the  Birmingham  district,  while  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  has  gone  too 
far  in  the  way  of  protection  are  inclined  to  view  with 
favor  the  provision  allowing  the  President  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  flexible  rates  and  thus  remove  the 
oppressive  features  of  the  tariff  as  they  reveal  them- 
selves. There  was  not  a  man,  Republican  or  Democrat, 
who  did  not  applaud  that  provision  as  stressed  by  Mor- 
ris W.  Bush,  president  Shelby  Iron  Co.  They  claim 
that  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  business  tariff 
and  they  believe  that  exercise  of  the  Presidential  priv- 
ilege will  tend  to  create  more  approval  than  the  new 
tariff  would  receive  without  this  flexible  feature.  Some 
are  disappointed  in  the  failure  to  have  ad  valorem 
basis  fixed  on  domestic  valuations. 


Refractories  Statistics, 

Shipments  of  fire  clay  brick  in  August,  as  reported 
by  members  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, were  approximately  62  per  cent  of  monthly 
economical  producing  capacity.  This  is  a  gain  of  about 
4  per  cent  over  the  July  shipments,  but  as  there  was  an 
even  greater  gain  in  production,  which  rose  from  about 
60  per  cent  in  July  to  about  66  per  cent  in  August, 
stocks  rose  to  the  highest  point  on  record,  standing 
as  of  Aug.  31  at  207  per  cent,  a  gain  of  6  per  cent  over 
a  month  before.  New  orders  declined  in  August  about 
2  per  cent,  but  unfilled  orders  gained  about  7  per  cent. 

The  slant  of  both  production  and  shipments  of  silica 
brick  was  down  in  August,  but  as  shipments  were  at 
the  rate  of  42  per  cent  of  economical  producing  capacity 
and  production  was  about  37  per  cent,  and  cancellations 
were  nil,  stocks  dropped  to  about  131  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity as  compared  with  137  per  cent  in  July.  The  loss 
in  shipments  in  August  as  compared  with  July  was  4 
per  cent,  but  that  in  production  also  was  4  per  cent, 
while  in  July  cancellations  were  4  per  cent  as  against 
none  in  August.  New  orders  in  August  had  a  steep  de- 
cline, dropping  from  51  per  cent  to  39  per  cent.  Un- 
filled orders  dropped  about  3  per  cent,  standing  at  72 
per  cent  as  of  Aug.  31. 


Compreliensive  Exliiliit  of  Machine  Tools 

New  Haven  Branch  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical 

Engineers  Sponsors  Show  and  Meeting, 

Which  Are  Largely  Attended 


THE  second  annual  machine  tool  exhibition  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  held  Sept.  21  to  2.3  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  New  Haven  branch,  Amerisan 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  SheflReld  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University  and  the  New  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Mason  Laboratory  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  of  Yale  University.  Kenneth 
F.  Lees,  New  Haven  branch,  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  H.  R.  Westcott,  of  Westcott  &  Mapes, 
New  Haven,  was  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee. 
The  growth  in  number  of  exhibitors  and  scope  of 
exhibits  this  year,  as  compared  with  last,  was  gratify- 
ing to  those  responsible  for  the  undertaking  and  would 
appear  to  indicate  its  distinct  value  and  promise  of 
future  growth.  The  attendance  on  all  three  days  was 
large,  at  times  somewhat  cramping  the  space.  Many 
exhibitors  reported  orders  taken  for  their  products. 

Co-operation  Between  College  and  Machine  Industry 

The  program  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Lees  on 
Thursday  evening,  introducing  Prof.  L.  P.  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Yale  University  as  chairman.  The  first  ad- 
dress was  by  Dean  Charles  H.  Warren,  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  on  '"Cooperation  Between  Colleges  and 
the  Machine  Tool  Industry."  Professor  Warren  likened 
the  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  univer- 
sity to  a  manufacturing  concern.  It  has  its  raw  ma- 
terial, the  rawness  varying  with  the  individual  boy,  to 
be  worked  into  a  product  to  be  delivered  to  the  gi-eat 
consuming  public.  The  problems  confronting  the  fac- 
ulty of  such  a  school  can  best  be  solved  by  a  hearty  co- 
operation between  the  teachers,  in  this  case  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  manufacturers,  or  the  consumers  of  the 
product. 

Complementing  the  laboratory  equipment,  which  il- 
lustrates fundamental  principles  and  typical  machines 
studied  by  the  boys,  there  are  now  side  trips,  he  said, 
into  various  manufacturing  plants  to  study  the  more 
complicated  machinery  in  actual  use.  This  method 
shows  the  students  the  actual  meeting  place  of  theory 
and  practice.  To  supplement  the  theory  learned  by 
students  in  the  mechanical  courses,  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  manufacturers  should  be 
carried  further,  he  added.  A  plan  suggested  was  per- 
mission for  students  to  work  in  the  various  plants  dur- 
ing vacation  periods  and  thereby  gain  actual  experi- 
ence and  permit  manufacturers  to  study  their  qualifica- 
tions as  possible  future  executives.  Another  plan  for 
cooperation  is  the  broader  use  of  the  university's  re- 
search laboratories  and  the  talents  and  acquirements 
of  its  staff.  This  would  help  the  manufacturer  and  the 
students  as  the  latter  would  then  come  in  contact 
through  their  professors  with  actual  problems  and 
their  solution.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  possible  for 
selected  groups  of  advanced  students  to  be  put  at  work 
upon  these  problems,  perhaps  in  the  plants. 

Another  manner  in  which  the  university  might  help 
the  manufactui-er  would  be  for  its  staff  to  assist  in 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  schools  operated  by 
some  manufacturers  for  the  education  of  their  oper- 
atives. Professor  Warren  informed  the  meeting  that 
Professor  Breckenridge  of  the  university  would  un- 
doubtedly be  glad  to  help  in  w'orking  out  some  practi- 
cable schemes  of  co-operation. 

Henry  B.  Sargent  presented  the  greetings  of  the 
New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  machinery 
manufacturers.  He  gave  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in   which   the   installation   of   American   machinery   in 


one  class  of  factories  in  England  was  effective  both 
in  raising  wages  and  increasing  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Governor  Hartness  on  Country's  Problems 

The  closing  address  was  by  Governor  James  Hart- 
ness of  Vermont,  who  is  president  of  the  Jones  &  Lam- 
son  Machine  Co.,  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Machine  Tool 
in  America."  Governor  Hartness  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  machine  tool  as  the  father  of  machin- 
ery in  extending  the  efforts  of  man  in  amplifying  the 
product  that  he  could  turn  out.  We  are  now  learning 
that  our  whole  scheme  of  management  of  industrial 
affairs,  financial  affairs,  business  affairs,  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  world  as  it  has 
grown  under  the  work  of  the  machine  tool  and  its  prod- 
ucts. Our  government,  which  originally  related  to 
maintaining  peace  within  the  State  and  uniting  us 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  is  trying  to  handle  the  mat- 
ters of  business,  matters  of  engineers,  matters  of  farm- 
ing, matters  of  finance  with  men  elected  to  office  by  the 
popular  ballot.  You  can  not  conceive  of  any  quicker 
way  to  wreck  a  commercial  company,  he  said,  than  to 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  elected  by  that  process. 

We  know,  he  continued,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  to  our  country  is  the  interruption  of  work 
by  strikes,  which  are  the  result  of  conditions  that 
should  not  exist.  In  some  cases  the  men  strike  for  a 
fair  wage,  which  they  should  get  without  striking.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  sometimes  strike  for  more  than 
a  fair  wage,  because  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  entitled  to  more  and  that  the  larger  portion 
is  their  just  due.  We  will  not  get  any  settlement  equi- 
tably without  fighting  unless  some  other  means  are 
devised  for  so  doing. 

Arbitrators  Considering  Strictly  Economic  Laws 

There  is  a  way  to  devise  this  means,  he  asserted, 
through  our  representative  form  of  government.  Our 
representatives  are  ready  to  give  what  the  public  de- 
mands. They  must  see  the  light,  but  first  of  all  the  light 
must  be  seen  by  all  people.  Every  worker  in  every  divi- 
sion must  first  know  that  strikes  and  other  interruptions 
of  our  production  are  so  harmful  to  the  country  that 
there  is  less  value  to  be  divided.  We  must  go  back  to  the 
commission  type  of  arjjitration,  which  has  failed  in  the 
past,  but  need  not  be  a  failure  in  the  future.  Our  laws 
would  have  gone  wrong  if  it  were  not  for  our  constitu- 
tion. Arbitration  commissions  must  be  backed  by-  a 
scheme  which  will  start  such  boards  not  only  composed 
of  impartial  members,  but  have  back  of  them  the  power 
that  holds  them  strictly  to  the  letter  of  economic  laws 
as  applicable  to  our  industrial  life  to-day. 

We  would  then  have  a  board  that  would  say 
whether  the  miner  was  getting  more  than  his  share,  or 
the  bootmaker,  or  this  or  that.  There  would  be  taken 
into  account  the  energy  and  initiative  of  invention  as 
applied  to  business  matters  as  well  as  machine  design 
and  all  those  things  that  count  for  progress.  There 
would  be  taken  into  account  the  spirit  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  spirit  of  the  management.  There  would  be 
valued  all  those  things  that  are  valued  to-day.  Manu- 
facturers and  others  would  still  have  a  chance  to  bring 
in  large  money  returns  into  the  business  and  build  it 
up  if  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  machine  tool  that  has  built  up  this  wonderful 
world  of  mechanism  has  built  up  something  that  will 
tread  all  over  us.  We  will  be  strangled  by  interrup- 
tion of  our  transportation  and  unless  we  use  a  small 
part  of  our  brain  area  for  adjusting  this  matter  on 
lines  different  from  any  that  are  functioning  at  the 
present  time,  it  will  go  very  bad  for  civilization ;  it  will 
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ffo  very  bad  for  America,  especially  if  Germany  or  some 
•ther  country  is  working  truer  to  the  laws  of  human 
industrial  economics. 

Friday  and  Saturday  programs  included  moving 
liictures,  showing  the  manufacture  of  various  products. 
There  were  also  addresses  on  precision,  standardization, 
production,  etc. 

LIHT   OF   EXHIBITORS 


.^braslTc  Machine  Tool  Co. 
.*(nne  Wire  Co. 
.Alexander   Brolhprs 
American   Art   Works 
American      Milling      Maohine 

Co, 
American  Swiss  Pile  &  Tool 

Co, 
Ames.   B,  C.   Co. 
Anderson  Machine  Co, 
Athol  Machine  Co, 
AtklnB.  B.  C.  &  Co. 

Besley.    Chaa,    H,,    Co, 
Biokfor<l-Switi!er  Co 
BillinKS  &  Spencer  Co, 
Hilton   Machine  Co, 
Bliss  Co,,   K.   W. 
Bonner  &  Barnwell 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfff,  Co. 
Builders  Iron  Foundry 

Campbell.    Andrew    Co.,    Inc, 
Callophone  Co. 
Carborundum  Co, 
Card  Tap  &  Die  Co. 
r'Inclnnati  Electrical  Tool  Co. 
Clipper   Belt  T-acer  Co. 
Cochrane  &  Blv  Co. 
Cronln-Waddell 


Deseaa,  Maurice  S. 
Detroit  Belt  Laccr  Co. 
Detroit  T\vist   Drill  Co. 
Diamond  Machine  Co. 
Dick,  R.  J. 

Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering 
Co. 

EJastem  Machinery  Co. 
Rastem    Machine    Screw   Co. 
Kastern   Sales  Co. 
Educational  Exhibition  Co. 
Hlectrlc  Alloy  Steel  Co. 

Fafnir  Bearing  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 
Geometric  Tool  Co. 
Grant  Mfg.  Co. 
Greenfield    Tap    &    Die    Cor- 
poration. 

Hanson  -  Whitney    Machine 

Co. 
Hartford  Mill  Supply  Co. 
Hartford  Special  Machine  Co. 
Haynes-Stellite  Co. 
Hergl  Mfg.  Co. 
Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hobba.  Clinton  E. 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Co. 
Horton  4  Son  Co.,  E. 

Iraperlal  Belting  Co. 

Jac»ba  Mfg.  Co. 
Johansson,  C.   E.,  Inc. 
Johnson   Belting  Co. 
Jones  t  Lamson  Machine  Co. 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Cor- 
poration 

Keller  Mechanical  HngTav- 
ing  Co. 

Kilborn  A  Bishop 

Kingsbury  Mfg.   Co. 


I.rf'land-Gifford   Co. 
I..ucas.  J.  L..,  &  Son.  Inc. 

Madden  &  Morri.«on 
Manning  Abrasive  Co. 
Mantle  &  Co. 
Martin   Machine   Co. 
Merlden  Press  &  Drop  Co. 
Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Xational   Acme  Co. 
N'ew  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 
>'ew  Haven   Electric  Co. 
New  Haven  Oas  Light  Co. 
Xev  Co..  J.   M. 
N'oble  &  Westbrook   Co. 
Norwalk  Iron  Works 

Oven  Equipment  Co. 

Page,  Steel  &  Plagg 
Peerless    Surfacing    Machine 

Co. 
Plant,  J.  D. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
Purinton   &  Smith 

Reed  Prentice  Co. 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co. 

Rivett  I>athe  &  Grinder  Co. 

Royal  Waste  Co. 

Royersford  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Sellew  Machine  Too!  Co. 
Seneca  Falls  Mfg.   Co. 
Sidney  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Simmonds  Mfg.  Co. 
S.  K.  F.  Industries.  Inc. 
Skinner  Chuck   Co. 
.Slocomb.  J.  T..   Co. 
Standard  Machinery  Co. 
Standard  Safety  Mfg.  Co. 
Standard      Shop      Equipment 

Co. 
Standard    Steel    &    Bearings 

Co.   (Philadelphia) 
Standard    Steel    &    Bearings 

Co.    (Plainville) 
Stark  Tool  Co. 
Starrett  Co.,  L,.   S. 

Taft    Peirce  Co. 
Taylor  &  Fenn   Co, 
Thompson,  H,  G„  &  Sons  Co. 
Torrlngton  Co..  The 
Triangle  Tool  Co. 

Union  Twist  Drill  Co. 
Universal      Boring     Machine 
Co. 


Wallace,  J,  D, 

Walls  Sales  Corporation 

Walworth   Mfg,  Co, 

Warner  &  Swasey  Co, 

Way,  A,  F,.  Co. 

Welch,  J.  T. 

Wcscott  &  Mapes,  Inc. 

Whitney  Mfg.  Co. 

Wisconsin   Electric  Co. 

Wright  Mfg.  Co. 


Blind  Man  Operates  Power  Press 

Probably  the  most  unique  exhibit  was  by  the  Stand- 
ard Safety  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  This  showed 
a  Bliss  inclinable  power  press  on  which  was  mounted 
a  Kartzraark  safety  guard.  The  press  was  operated 
by  a  blind  man,  67  years  of  age,  who  had  never  seen  a 
press,  having  been  blind  from  his  tenth  year.  A  week 
before  the  exhibition  was  his  first  experience  on  a  press. 
This  demonstration  showed  conclusively  the  safety  of 
the  guard. 

The  Kingsbury  Mfg.  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  showed  a 
two-spindle  bench  type  vertical  drill  and  a  single 
spindle  horizontal  bench  type  drill.  Both  of  these  ma- 
chines were  equipped  with  a  frictional  spindle  control 
with  adjustable  gravity  feed.  With  this  device  the  drill 
feed  is  automatically  adjusted  to  the  maximum  that 
tke    cutting   capacity    of    the    drill    and    the    material 


worked  will  permit.  Machines  will  stop  automatically 
when  the  drill  dulls. 

The  Martin  Machine  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  ex- 
hibited its  standard  hydraulic  principle  marking  ma- 
chine. Pressure  of  the  work  against  the  die  is  main- 
tained in  this  machine  by  a  rotary  pump,  pumping  oil 
to  pressure.  The  machine  will  produce  uniform  depth 
of  impression  on  work  varying  in  thickness. 

A.  F.  Way  Co.,  Hartford  Conn.,  exhibited  its  port- 
able electric  drill  which  is  rated  at  %  in.  capacity,  but 
will  stand  a  heavy  overload;  the  motor  built  for  this 
company  by  General  Electric  Co.  appears  to  be  non- 
stallable.  The  drill  was  shown  mounted  on  a  cleverly 
designed  "old-man"  and  was  arranged  with  screw  feed 
having  a  capstan  hand  wheel. 

Billings  &  Spencer  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  showed  two 
die  milling  machines— one  a  vertical  spindle  machine 
with  ball  bearing  spindle  mounted  in  the  base.  Blank- 
ing and  trimming  dies  are  held  in  a  chuck  or  clamp 
which  is  bolted  to  the  top  slide.  The  latter  has  hori- 
zontal travel  and  is  mounted  on  a  lower  slide  which  has 
transverse  travel.  Travel  in  either  direction  is  con- 
trolled by  conveniently  placed  handwheels.  The  cutter 
is  held  in  a  chuck  of  the  collet  type.  The  other  ma- 
chine shown  by  Billings  &  Spencer  was  a  die  sinking 
machine  of  the  vertical  type.  This  machine  has  ball 
bearing  spindle  similar  to  that  in  the  machine  described. 
A  clutch  is  provided  for  starting  and  stopping  without 
shifting  the  belt.  The  amount  of  power  delivered  to  the 
cutter  is  variable.  This  feature  is  obtained  by  a  fric- 
tion device  incorporated  in  the  belt  shifter,  permitting 
the  belt  to  ride  partly  on  the  tight  and  partly  on  th? 
loose  pulley,  thereby  accommodating  the  amount  of 
power  to  the  size  of  the  cutter. 

A  Nibbling  Machine 

Andrew  C.  Campbell,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  exhibited 
the  Campbell  patent  nibbling  machine.  This  machine 
is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  circle 
shear,  but  has  capacity  for  handling  a  much  wider 
variety  of  work  than  is  possible  in  that  type  of  machine. 
It  can  also  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  other  types  of 
machines  for  cutting  sheets  or  light  plates.  The  oper- 
ating portion  of  the  machine  consists  of  an  overhang- 
ing arm  carrying  a  rapidly  reciprocating  punch  of 
small  size.  The  feed  is  governed  by  a  small  stop  pin  o* 
the  extreme  end  of  the  punch.  The  metal  is  fed  against 
the  pin,  thus  allowing  a  small  portion  of  stock  to  be  re- 
moved with  each  stroke  of  the  punch.  The  work  is  -fed 
toward  the  cutter  and  can  be  guided  to  follow  any  shape 
or  design  which  may  be  laid  out  on  the  sheet.  The 
machine  is  rapid  and  throws  no  burr,  but  leaves  the 
work  entirely  flat. 

A  vise  for  holding  irregularly  shaped  work  was 
shown  by  Mantle  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  jaws  of  this 
vise  consist  of  a  series  of  blocks,  reducing  in  size  toward 
the  center  of  the  vise.  These  blocks  consist  of  segments 
of  a  circle,  each  segment  carrying  two  similar  seg- 
ments of  smaller  size.  Each  jaw  consists  of  a  total  of 
fifteen  of  the  blocks.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  by  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  the  jaws  of  the  vise  will  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  hold  a  piece  of  practically  any 
shape.     The  base  of  the  vise  is  of  the  swivel  type. 

A  motor-driven  tap  grinder  was  exhibited  by  the 
Bickford-Switzer  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  This  machine 
is  used  for  grinding  the  cutting  edges  of  taps,  reamers, 
etc.,  giving  assurance  that  all  flutes  will  do  an  equal 
amount  of  cutting.  The  machine  will  handle  tools 
having  from  two  to  six  flutes. 

The  Ready  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  C«nn.,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  line  of  tool  holders,  milling  machine  dogs, 
etc.,  exhibited  a  line  of  high-speed  steel  lathe  centers. 
These  lathe  centers  are  made  of  "Hy-Ten"  steel  with  a 
high-speed  steel  point,  electrically  welded  to  it,  before 
grinding. 

A  similar  center  was  exhibited  by  the  Haynes-Stel- 
lite  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  except  that  the  point  welded  t» 
the  "Hy-Ten"  steel  was  of  stellite  rather  than  high- 
speed steel. 

A  fast-working  machine  for  grinding  pulleys  front 
the  rough,  producing  convex,  flat  or  concave  surfaces, 
was  shown  by  the  Diamond  Machine  Co.,  I»rovidence. 
The    grinding    wheel    employed    is    a    ring    wheel    car- 
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ried  in  a  heavy  chuck,  the  work  being  mounted  on  an 
arbor  in  front  of  the  wheel. 

Centering  Machine  Attracts  Attention 

Much  attention  was  attracted  by  the  exhibit  of 
the  Hanson-Whitney  Machine  Co.,  Hartford,  and  the 
Hartford  Tap  &  Gage  Co.  One  of  the  machines  shown 
by  Han.son-Whitney  was  a  centering  machine  which  is 
of  the  lathe  type  and  revolves  the  work  to  be  centered. 
The  spindle  of  the  machine  carries  a  triple  left-hand 
thread  chuck  so  that  the  work  is  simply  pushed  into 
the  chuck  and  is  immediately  held,  the  other  end  rest- 
ing on  a  roller  steady  rest.  The  tool  carriage  is  con- 
trolled by  one  lever,  but  has  two  independent  slides, 
one  carrying  a  centering  drill  and  the  other  slide  carry- 
ing a  shaving  tool  for  trimming  the  end  of  the  work. 
A  dial  carrying  both  metric  and  English  measure- 
ments is  provided  for  setting  the  adjustment  of  the 
roller  rest  for  the  proper  diameter  of  work.  Oil  is 
delivered  to  the  tools  under  pressure.  The  machine  is 
of  the  single  pulley  drive  type  with  a  brake  for  in- 
stant stopping  of  the  spindle. 

The  Meriden  Press  &  Drop  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn., 
showed  different  sizes  of  a  ball  bearing  polishing  lathe 
recently  brought  out. 

The  motor-driven  emery  stand  shown  by  the  Dia- 
mond Machine  Co.,  Providence,  is  different  from 
the  usual  design  of  such  machines  in  that  the  motor  is 
manufactured  by  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Co.  The  rea- 
son for  their  having  selected  this  motor  is  that  it  is  an 


induction  motor  with  provision  for  cooling  in  the  center 
of  the  frame.  It  is  of  the  inclosed  type  without  being 
large  in  size.  That  part  of  the  motor  directly  near  the 
grinding  wheels  is  protected  from  the  collection  of  dirt. 
The  grinding  machine  is  provided  with  wheel  hoods 
which  are  adjustable  to  accommodate  for  wear  in  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel. 

Leland-Gifford  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  showed  two 
sizes  of  high-speed  ball  bearing  drills,  two  spindle  type. 
The  smaller  of  these  machines,  capable  of  running  at 
high  speeds  for  drilling  small  holes,  is  equipped  with  aa 
automatic  feed  device  in  connection  with  its  power  feed, 
permitting  it  to  be  set  for  continuous  drilling.  This 
machine  is  also  equipped  with  a  high  speed  tapping  at- 
tachment. The  larger  machine  shown  was  the  heavy 
type,  fitted  on  one  spindle  with  tapping  device  and  om 
the  other  spindle  with  power  feed. 

An  automatic  portable  arc  welder  was  shown  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  This  ma- 
chine allows  for  repairing  defective  work  at  any  place 
in  the  shop,  even  to  the  point  of  filling  blow  holes,  etc., 
which  may  be  discovered  in  the  process  of  machining. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  also  showed  a  model  i* 
four  parts,  showing  the  faults  of  improper  lighting  due 
to  poor  voltage  or  too  high  wattage  as  compared  with 
lighting  by  properly  planned  illumination.  Also,  in 
this  model,  was  brought  out  the  advantages  from  the 
light  standpoint  of  motor-driven  equipment  as  com- 
pared with  belt-driven. 

Many  of  the  machines  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
have  been  described  at  different  times  in  The  Iron  Age. 


NEW  EXPORT  COMPANY 


Bethlehem  Will  Handle  Its  Own  Products — Con- 
solidated Stops  Selling 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corporation  has  filed 
an  application  for  a  charter  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Delaware.  The  company  will  handle  the  export  busi- 
ness of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  previously 
taken  care  of  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation. 
The  new  corporation  will  have  a  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000.  The  North  American  Steel  Co.,  which  is  to 
take  over  the  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland  Steel  com- 
panies, may  also  form  its  own  export  company. 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  Consolidated  Steel  Cor- 
poration, has  issued  the  following  statement:  "Con- 
solidated Steel  Corporation  has  ceased  selling,  and  will 
liquidate  its  affairs  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with  con- 
ditions. The  member  companies  are  now  quoting  di- 
rectly for  their  own  account  for  export.  Liquidation, 
naturally,  involves  drastic  reduction  of  personnel.  The 
liirectors  may  later  consider  a  modified  plan  which  will 
enable  them  to  avail  of  the  provisions  of  the  Webb  law." 


Steel  Bounties  Aid  Japanese  Merchant 

Marine 

IVhile  the  Japanese  shipbuilding  bounty  law  of  1896 
-was  suspended  in  1918,  the  work  which  it  was  designed 
to  accomplish  is  being  carried  forward  by  a  law  dated 
August,  1917,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  steel  indus- 
try. This  exempts  from  income  taxes  and  business 
taxes  all  those  engaged  in  the  steel  industries  and  pro- 
ridea  bounties  for  various  domestic  steel  products.  This 
system  resulted,  by  1921,  in  providing  a  domestic  pro- 
duction of  steel  equal  in  volume  to  the  amount  of  the 
imports. 

Since  July  20,  1921,  the  law  encouraging  the  steel 
industry  has  been  amended  so  that  the  bounties  apply 
only  to  steel  products  used  in  building  or  i-epairing  naval 
Tessels  or  merchant  ships.  A  bounty  is  provided  for 
steel  ingots  and  slabs  made  in  Japan,  equal  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  imported  steel  ingots  and  slabs, 
and  a  further  bounty  of  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
imported  article  in  the  case  of  bars,  rods,  shapes, 
T-shapes,  angles,  ship  plates,  sheets,  tubes,  pipes  and 
turbine  blades  made  in  Japan.  These  bounties  are  paid 
only  vrben  the  articles  are  used  in  the  shipyards. 


Navigation  bounties,  in  addition  to  the  direct  ship- 
ping and  steel  bounties,  have  been  a  further  air  in  de- 
veloping a  merchant  marine  which  has  grow  tre- 
mendously in  the  past  dozen  years.  These  bounties  are 
increased  heavily  in  the  case  of  vessels  built  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  Japanese  government,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  converting  the 
vessels  in  time  of  emergency  to  naval  use. 


Swedish  Business  Generally  Dull 

Cable  advices  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  indi- 
cate that  general  business  in  Sweden  is  dull.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  unsatisfactory. 
Production  was  poor  during  the  first  7  months  of  1922. 
The  export  of  iron  ore  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  came  to  2,600,000  tons  as  compared  with 
2,100,000  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921.  Blast 
furnaces  are  operating  at  a  capacity  of  about  23  per 
cent  of  normal  and  electro-steel  furnaces  at  24  per  cent. 
There  seem  to  be  no  signs  of  an  improvement.  The 
machinery  industry  is  depressed  owing  to  general  con- 
ditions, the  loss  of  'the  Russian  market,  and  German 
competition.  Six  plants  have  been  forced  to  diseontii.ue 
operation. 


Much  British  Coal  Arriving 

Figures  compiled  by  the  New  York  Herald  show  that 
26  ships  loaded  with  British  coal  arrived  at  New  York 
during  the  second  week  of  September,  compared  with 
20  ships  during  the  previous  week.  The  tonnage  of 
coal  brought  in  was  160,985  in  the  second  week  and 
132,878  in  the  first  week  of  the  month.  The  August 
total  for  the  port  of  New  York  is  placed  at  275,000 
tons,  and  for  all  ports  at  375,000  tons.  It  is  e.xpected 
that  about  700,000  tons  will  arrive  at  all  ports  during 
September  and  many  additional  shipments  are  sched- 
uled for  arrival  in  October. 


With  the  appointment  of  John  C.  Chandler  as  man- 
ager of  the  Cleveland  district  sales  ofBce  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  the  ofliees  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  have  been  combined  in  the 
latter  company's  offices  in  the  Guardian  Building.  Mr. 
Chandler  has  been  district  manager  of  sales  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  Cleveland  for  over  12  3»«rs. 


Prices  of  Steel  Castings  Are  Advanced 

Percentages  Vary  from  15  to  20 — Increased  Cost  of  Raw  Materials 

and  Labor  Made  Action  Necessary — Changes 

in  Arrangement  of  List 


STEEL  castings  have  been  advanced  in  varying 
percentages,  averaging  from  about  15  to  20  per 
cent,  effective  Oct.  1.  In  announcing  its  new  list 
prices  and  discounts,  the  American  Steel  Foundries 
states  that  it  was  necessary  to  revise  all  outstanding 
discounts  because  of  increased  raw  material  and  labor 
costs.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  more  impor- 
tant raw  materials  entering  in  the  production  of  steel 
castings  shows  increases  since  March,  1922,  as  fol- 
lows: 70  per  cent  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  Pittsburgh, 
90  per  cent  for  basic  pig  iron,  f.o.b.  Valley  furnace, 
40  per  cent  for  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  at  Pittsburgh, 
10  to  30  per  cent  for  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon 
delivered,  45  to  80  per  cent  on  coal  delivered  and  15  to 
25  per  cent  on  stores  and  other  materials  delivered. 
It  is  aJso  pointed  out  that  costs  continue  to  climb 
higher  every  day  and  it  cannot  be  foreseen  how  long 
the  new  discounts  will  remain  in  force.  In  fact,  fur- 
ther advances  may  prove  necessary  within  the  next 
month  or  six  weeks. 

In  order  to  further  simplify  the  plan  of  list  and 
discounts  for  steel  castings  inaugurated  by  the  com- 
pany early  this  year,  certain  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  list  have  been  made  and  the  more  impor- 
tant classes  of  castings  have  been  grouped  under  dif- 
ferent sections  thereof.  The  weight  divisions  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  heretofore,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
castings  weighing  less  than  10  lb.  each.  Designs  of 
castings  weighing  less  than  this  amount  are  so  numer- 
ous and  the  metal  sections  so  variable  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  incorporate  prices  for  the  lower 
weights.  > 

Section  A,  drawn  up  on  both  a  division  of  weight 
and  also  on  a  quantity  basis,  takes  care  of  all  the 
smaller  classes  of  castings  up  to  100  lb.  each  and  over. 
Heretofore  several  discounts  have  been  made  to  take 
care  of  the  prices  on  increasing  quantities  of  the 
smaller  classes  of  castings.  Now  with  this  revision 
one  discount  will  take  care  of  each  design  regardless 
of  what  the  quantity  may  be. 

Section  B,  covering  rolls  and  mill  pinions  for  roll- 
ing mills  obviates  the  necessity  of  naming  more  than 
one  discount  on  those  classes  of  castings. 

Section  C,  D  and  E  take  care  of  all  steel  castings 
used  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  a  locomotive  and 
simplify  the  discounts  thereon. 

Section  P  covers  miscellaneous  castings  of  the  most 
desirable  designs,  including  the  general  run  of  miscel- 
laneous castings  for  heavy  machinery,  rolling  mills,  etc. 

Section  G  covers  castings  of  the  more  intricate  de- 
signs. Castings  of  this  description  slow  up  production, 
they  call  for  the  use  of  the  highest  class  of  mechanics, 
special  equipment  and  generally  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion by  the  supervisory  force. 

Discounts  as  of  Oct.  1.  1922.  Are  as  Follows: 
Discount. 
.Voiiie  of  Castinf):  Percent    Section 

-Vicumulator  cylinders: 

With  walls  over  IVj  in.  thick  and  simple 

flange  on  one  end .      47%  G 

With    walls    I'/j    in.    thick    or   less    and 

simple  flange  on  one  end 42i/4  G 

All  other  designs 37  Vj  G 

.\mmonla  flttlngs    Net"  F 

Annealing  bottoms    55  F 

.\nnealing  boxes   35  F 

Annealing   pots    35  F 

Anode  plates    62%  F 

Anvil  blocks    46  F 

.\rm8  for  boiler  riveters Net  F 

Ball  and  sooket  Joints 17%  F 

Bars,   grizzly    32%  F 

Bases,  column : 

In  lots  of  1  to  49  pieces 45  P 

In  lots  of  50  pieces  and  over 47%  F 

Bells  for  blast  furnaces 27%  P 

Blades,  propeller   47%  G 

Blast  furnace  bells 27%  F 

Blast  furnace  miscellaneous 37 Mi  F 

Blocks,  anvil 46  F 


Discount, 

Xame  of  Casting:                                                  Per  Cent  Section 

Blocks,  bridge : 

In  lots  of  1  to  49  pieces 45  F 

In  lots  of  50  pieces  and  over 47%  F 

Blocks,   die    40  "  P 

Bodies,   vaive   17%  F 

Boiler  riveter  arms Net  F 

Boiler  saddles    17%  F 

Bolster  center   fliiers 35   '  A 

Bosh  plates 42%  F 

Bottom  plates,  refractory 22%  F 

Bottoms,  annealing 55  '  F 

Boxes,  annealing   35  F 

Boxes,    charging    42  %  F 

Boxes,  coupling   45  "  p 

Bo.xes,  journal    • 

Brackets,  guide   40  G 

Brake    wheels,    crane 40  G 

Bridge  blocks : 

In  lots  of  1  to  49  pieces 45  F 

In  lots  of  50  pieces  and  over 47%  F 

Bridge  shoes : 

In  lots  of  1  to  49  pieces 45  F 

In  lots  of  50  pieces  and  over 47%  F 

Bumper  hoods,  crane 40  G 

Bumper  for  mine  cars 42 Vi  A 

Carriages,   end  for  crane 47  Vj  G 

Car  wheels,  mine  and  industrial : 

Single  flange,  web  plate  with  plain  hub  42Vj  A 

Single    flange,    spoke   center   with   plain 

hub   35  A 

Irregular     design :     Self-oilers,      special 

flanges,   etc 27 %  A 

Ca.sings  for  centrifugal  pumps • 

Cement  mills  miscellaneous 22%  F 

Cement  mill   riding  rings 50  G 

Cement  mill  rollers.  . . . 37  V^  F 

Cement  mill  tires 50  G 

Center  fillers,  bolster 35  A 

Center  plates    45  A 

Center   stems    40  G 

Centrifugal  pump  castings • 

Charging  bar  supports 40  G 

Charging  box  heads  and  ends  (cored)  : 

In  lots  under  100 37%  F 

In  lots  100  and  over 42%  F 

Charging  box  heads  and  ends  (not  cored)  : 

In  lots  under  100 42%  F 

In  lots  100  and  over 47%  F 

Charging  boxes    42%  F 

Circle  plates,   refractory 32%  F 

Column  bases : 

In  lots  of  1  to  49  pieces 45  F 

In  lots  of  50  pieces  and  over 47%  F 

Column  guides  for  mine  cars 27%  A" 

Columns,    truck    35  A 

Copper  ladles    20  F 

Copper  mine  miscellaneous 27%  F 

Copper  molds   37%  F 

Counter  balances 32%  F 

Coupler  carriers    47%  A 

Coupling   boxes    45  _  F 

Coupling!?,    sugar    mill 42%  F 

Covers  for  crane  gears <0  G 

Covers,  handhole   li'^y  ^ 

Covers,    manhole    l"'-'  F 

Cradles  for  mine  cars 27%  A 

Crane  castings,  mi-scellancous .7%  F 

Crane  motor  sup''orts ■lO  G 

Crane    truck    listings 47%  G 

Crank  discs 32%  F 

Crank   webs    32%  F 

Crossboxes     17%  F 

Crossovers "et  F 

Crown  wheels  for  .sugar  mills 42%  ~ 

C'rusher   frames,  jaw 22%  F 

Crusher  housings,   gyratory 22'.'.  F 

Crusher  rolls,  hollow 37%  G 

Cutter  heads,  dredge ' 

Cylinders,  accumulator: 

With    walls    1%    in.    thick    and    simple 

flange  on  one  end 47'...  G 

With    walls    1  %    In.    thick    or    less   and 

simple  flange  on  one  end 42i'.  G 

All    other   designs 37'..  G 

Cylinders,  hydraulic  press: 

Pin  in  surface  witli  standard  rectangular  ^^ 

flange ;  --"i  r 

Irregular  contour,  with  wings  or  special 

cored  openings  and  flanges 12%  F 

Die  blocks  40  g. 

PIscs,  crank   3.  '0  F^ 

Draft  lugs  (short) 9!;,,  A 

nrawheads.  link  and  pin 42".  A 

Driving  wheel  centers 37V..  '->' 

Predge   cutter  heads * 

Dredge    miscellaneous    • 

Dredge  piping    1"%  ^ 

Knd  carriages,   crane 47%  G 

Knglne  castings,   miscellaneous 25  F 

Knglne  frames   " '  %  " 

Fittings,  ammonia    N«t  ^ 

•Discounts   on    this  class   of   work   will   be    furnished   on- 

receipt  of  Inquiry  and  drawing  showing  the  castings  deslreo. 
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List  Prices  for  Steel  Castings 

All  prices  shown  are  in  dollars  per  100  lb. 

Extras  to  be  added  to  net  prices  and  freight  allowance  are  shown  below: 


Covering  castings  for  freight  can 
than  500  pieces  from  one  pattern  at 


Section  "A" 
line  and  industrial  cars  and  small  castings  ordered  in  quantities  of  from  one  to  more 


Division  of  weight :  1 

1-2        lb $75.00 

Over     2-5        lb 06.40 

Over     5-10     lb 39.55 

Over  10-25      lb 34.00 

Over   25-50     lb 25.40 

Over    50-100   lb 19.40 

Over    100         lb 16.95 


Hien  01 
2 

dered  in 
3-5 

quantities 
6-9 

as  show 

10-24 

n  below  from  one 
25-49         50-99 

pattern  at 
100-249 

one  time < 

250-499     500-Over 

$65.60 

$56.05 

$49.60 

$43.15 

$37.50 

$34.70 

$32.35 

$30.15 

$28.15 

49.60 

43.65 

38.40 

33.80 

29.75 

27.65 

25.90 

24.25 

22.70 

35.25 

31.45 

28.00 

25.00 

22.25 

20.90 

19.65 

18.50 

17.40 

30.75 

27.65 

24.00 

22.40 

20.20 

19.05 

18.00 

17.05 

16.10 

23.15 

21.05 

19.20 

17.45 

15.90 

15.10 

14.35 

13.65 

12.95 

17. S5 

16.45 

15.15 

13.90 

12.80 

12.40 

11.65 

11.15 

10.65 

15.75 

14.65 

13.65 

12.70 

11.80 

11.40 

10.90 

10.45 

10.00 

Section   "B" 

Covering  rolls  and  mill  pinions  for  rolling  mills : 

Weighing  over         250-500         lb.  each $12.80 

Weighing  over        500-1,000     lb.  each 11.50 

Weighing  over     1,000-2,500     lb.  each 9.60 

Weighing  over     2,500-5,000     lb.  each 8.60 

Weighing  over     5,000-10.000  lb.  each 7.20 

Weighing  over  10,000-50,000  lb.  each 6.95 

Weighing  over  50,000                 lb.  each 8.15 

Section    "C" 

Covering  locomotive  frames : 

Weighing  over        500-1,000     lb.   each $13.65 

Weighing  over     1.000-2,500     lb.  eadi 11.00 

Weighing  over     2,500-5,000     lb.  each 8.65 

Weighing  over     5,000                lb.  each 8.25 

Section  "D" 

Covering  wheel  centers  for  locomotives : 

Weighing  1,000  lb.  each  and  under $9.45 

Weighing  over  1,000  lb.  each 8.80 

Section  "E" 

Covering  miscellaneous  castings  for  locomotives: 

Weighing  10  lb.  each  and  under Use  Section  "A" 

Weighing  over          10-25          lb.  each $20.20 

Weighing  over           25-50           lb.  each 15.90 

Weighing  over          50-100        lb.  each 12.80 

Weighing  over        100-250        lb.  each 11.80 

Weighing  over        250-500         lb.  each 10.85 

Weighing  over        500-1,000     lb.  each 9.75 

Weighing  over     1,000                lb.  each 9.05 

Section  "F" 

Covering  miscellaneous  steel  castings  of  simple  design : 

W^eighing  over  1-2  lb.  each Use  Section  "A" 

Weighing  over  2-5  lb.  each Use  Section  "A" 

Weighing  over  5-10  lb.  each Use  Section  "A" 

Weighing  over  10-25  lb.  each $20.20 

Weighing  over  25-50  lb.  each 15.90 

Weighing  over  50-100        lb.   each 12.80 

Weighing  over        100-250        lb.  each 11.80 

Weighing  over        250-500        lb.  each 10.85 

Weighing  over        500-1,000     lb.  each 9.75 

Weighing  over     1,000-2,500     lb.  each 9.05 

W^eighing  over     2.500-5.000     lb.  each 8.75 

Weighing  over     5,000-10,000  lb.  each 8.40 

Weighing  over  10,000-50,000  lb.  each 8.15 

Weighing  over  50,000  lb.  each 9.50 


Section  "O" 

Covering  all  other  miscellaneous  steel  castings : 

Weighing  over            1-2  lb.  each $81.50 

Weighing  over            2-5  lb.  each 67.25 

Weighing  over            5-10  lb.  each 42.75 

Weighing  over          10-25  lb.  each 36.50 

Weighing  over          25-50  lb.  each 28.75 

Weighing  over           50-100  lb.  each 23.25 

Weighing  over         100-250  lb.   each 21.50 

Weighing  over        250-500  lb.  each 19.75 

Weighing  over         500-1,000  lb.  each 18.25 

Weighing  over     1.000-2,500  lb.  each 16.50 

Weighing  over     2,500-5.000  lb.  each 15.75 

Weighing  over     5,000-10,000  lb.  each 16.25 

Weighing  over  10,000-50,000  lb.  each 14.76 

Weighing  over  50,000  lb.  each 17.50 

"Extras  Per  100  Lb.  to  Be  Added  to  Net  Pi'ices  Are  as 
Follows: 

For  carbon  0.50  to  0.70 Add  $0.25 

For  carbon  0.70  to  1.00 Add  .50 

For  carbon  1.00  to  1.25 Add  .75 

For  carbon  1.25  to  1.50 Add  1.00 

For  carbon   1.50  and  over Add  1.75 

For  2%  to  31^  per  cent  nickel Add  2.75 

For  0.18  vanadium Add  2.80 

For  1  per  cent  chrome Add  1.00 

For  1  per  cent  chrome  and  2  per  cent  nickel Add  2.50 

For  1  per  cent  chrome  and  0.18  vanadium Add  3.80 

For  steam  test  on  any  casting Add  .25 

For  all  ca.stings  with  water  circulating  pipes Add  20% 

Freight   Allowance 

The  prices  obtained  after  applying  the  discounts  cover  the 
castings  in  the  rough,  f.o.b.  works,  with  published  rate  ot 
freight  allowed  to  the  freight  station  of  the  purchaser,  other 
than  railroads,  located  within  a  line  drawn  from  Boston 
through  Schenectady.  Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls,  X.  T.. 
Detroit.  Duluth.  Winn.,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Washington, 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and  other  Atlantic  Ocean  terminal  points 
between  Cape  May  and  Boston.  Prices  to  railroads  are  f.o.b. 
maker's  works,  with  published  rate  of  freight  allowed  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  line  of  their  road  located  in  the  territory 
mentioned  above.  For  deliveries  outside  of  the  territory  men- 
tioned, on  shipments  to  all  purchasers,  freight  will  be  allowed 
only  to  the  boundary  line ;  the  excess  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser. 


Discount, 
Name  of  Casting:  Per  Cent 

Fittings,  extra  heavy  flange 17% 

Fittings,   hydraulic    17% 

Fittings,   low   pressure   flange Net" 

Flange  castings: 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 37% 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 42% 

In  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 47% 

Flange  fittings,  low  pressure Net" 

Flange  fittings,  extra  heavy 17% 

Flywheel  hubs    .  .■ 32% 

Flywheel  segments   32% 

Flywheels    32% 

Frames,  handhole   17w> 

Frames,  jaw  crusher 22% 

Frames,    locomotive    27% 

Frames,    manhole    17% 

Frames,   ram    40 

Frames,   riveter   35 

Frames,  stern  for  merchant  ships : 

When  cast  in  one  piece 42% 

When  cast  in  more  than  one  piece 47% 

Frames,  trolley  for  crane 40 

Freight  car  miscellaneous  castings 40 

Gear  covers,  crane 40 

Gear  segments: 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 30 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 35 

In  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 40 

Gears : 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 30 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 35 

In  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 40 

Gears,  machine  molded • 

Gears,    railway   motor • 

Grizzly  bars 32% 

Guards  for   sheave *  '  "  40   ' 

Guide   brackets 40 

Gyratorj'  crusher  housings. . . . '. '.  22% 

Gyratory  crusher  miscellaneous 27% 

Hammer  rams   40 

Handhole  covers   .*!!!.'!!!!.*  17% 

Handhole   frames    !!.!!!.!.!  17  V, 

Headers   Net" 


Discount, 

Name  of  Casting:                                                  Per  Cent  Section 

Heads,  dredge  cutter • 

Heads,  hydraulic  press 40  F 

Heads,  peel 40  G 

Hearth  Jackets  42%  F 

Hollow  crusher  rolls, 37%  G 

Hollow  shafts  for  crane 40  "  G 

Hollow  stems  for  crane 40  G 

Hoods,  bumper  for  crane 40  G 

Hopper   castings    27%  P 

Hoppers   27%  P 

Hot  metal  or  slag  pots 27%  P 

Housings,  gyratory  crusher 22%  F 

Housings,  pinion   45  p 

Housings,    roll    45  p 

Housings,  sugar  mill 42%  P 

Hubs,  flywheel    32%  P 

Hubs,   propeller   37%  P 

Hydraulic  fittings   17%  p 

Hydraulic  press  cylinders : 

Plain  surface  with  standard  rectangular 

flange    22%  F 

Irregular  contour,  with  wings  or  special 

cored  openings  and  flanges 12%  P 

Hydraulic   press   heads 40  F 

Hydraulic  press   miscellaneous 27%  P 

Hydraulic  press  nuts 47%  F 

Hydraulic  press  platens 40  P 

Impellers,   centrifugal   pump • 

Industrial  car,  miscellaneous 35  A 

Jaw  crusher  frames 22  %  P 

Jaw  crusher,  miscellaneous 27%  F 

Joints,   ball  and  socket 17%  F 

Journal  box  wedges   (cored  type) 55  A 

Journal  box  wedges   (solid  type) 60  A 

Journal  boxes  • 

Ladles,   copper   20  F 

Ladles,   slag   20  F 

Link  and  pin  drawheads 42%  A 

Lip  rings  for  blast  furnaces 27%  F 

Locomotive  frames   27%  C 

•Discounts   on    this   class   of   work   will   be   furnished   on 
receipt  of  inquiry  and  drawing  showing  the  castings  desired. 
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-Vooie  »/  Casting: 

L<o<:omotive,   miscellaneous    30 

I^UijB,  short  draft 50 

MaeMne    work    t 

.Vlaehiiic   molded   gears * 

Maiiliolo  covers    1' j4 

Manhole    frames    ii'7' 


U 


ifolds 


Net 


Mill   pinions    -2 

Mine  car  bumpers *| 

Mine  car,   miscellaneous 35 

Mining;  machinery   castings ^0 

Molds,  copper 37 

Molda  slag   37 

Atotor  Bears,  railway 

Motor  supports,  crane ■'O 


Nozzles     IJJ^ 

Nuts  for  hydraulic  press 


47% 


Pan  rims,  refractory 2  M; 

Passenger  car  castings 

Pedestals  for  mine  cars j^n 

Peels  and  peel  heads *" 

Pinions:  ,„ 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces J'J 

In  lots  of  50  to  D9  pieces 3n 

In  lots  nf  100  pieces  and  over 40 

Pinions,    mill    22% 

Pinion  housings 4o 

Piping,  dredge    it 

Piping,    steam — light    Net 

Piping,  steam — extra  heavy 17  Va 

Plalens,  hydraulic  press 40 

Plates,   anode    n^« 

Pots,  annealing   jS 

Propeller   blades    47% 

Propeller  hubs   JoiT 

Propeller  wheels   42% 

Pulleys :  ,  _ 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 15 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 20 

In  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 25 

PuaS  i)oIe  pockets 40 

Raefcs,   gear: 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 30 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 35 

In  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 40 

RficSa    long  hollow * 

Railway   motor   gears * 

Ram  frames   40 

Rims,   hammer    40 

Rams,  stripper 40 

Refractory,  miscellaneous   10 

Riding  rings   60 

Rings,    riding    60 

Riveter   arms,   boiler Net 

Riveter    frames    35 

Riveter  stakes    35 

Riveter  miscellaneous    22% 

Road  machinery  castings 30 

Rockers  for  mine  cars 27% 

Roll  housings   45 

Roller  tires,   refractory 17% 

Rollers — cement  mill    37% 

Rolling  mill  miscellaneous 37% 

RoIJa,  Hollow  crusher 37% 

Rolls,  rolling  mill 32% 

Roping  and  Jacking  castings 45 

Saddles,  boiler   17% 

Scraper  plates,    refractory 22% 

Segments,   flywheel    32% 

Segments,  gear: 

In  lot.s  of     1  to  49  pieces.  .■ SO 

In  lots  nf  50  to  99  pieces 35 

tn  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 40 

Separators,  stem   Net 

Shaft!?,  hollow  tor  crane 40 

Sheave  guards   40 

Sheaves: 

In  lots  of     1   to  49  pieces 15 

In  lofs  of  50  to  99  pieces 20 

In  Tots  of  100  pieces  and  over 25 

Shoes,  bridge ; 

In  lots  of  1   to  49  pieces 45 

Tn  lot.'*  of  50  pieces  and  over 47% 

Side  bearings    42% 

Slag  ladles    20 

Slag  molds   37  % 

Slag  pots 27% 

Sleeves,  stripper  ram 40 

Smelting   plant   miscellaneous 27% 

Snow  plow  castings • 

Spindles,    solid    45 

Sprockets: 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 15 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 20 

In  Iota  of  100  pieces  and  over 25 

Stakes,  riveter    35 

Steam   piping,    light 17% 

Ste.Tm    piping,   extra  heavy 17%  ' 

Stenm  separators    Net 

Steam    shovel    castings • 

Steam  traps   Net 

Stems,  center 40 

Stems,  hollow  for  crane 40 

Stern  frames  for  merchant  ships : 

When  cast  In  one  piece 42% 

■When  cast  In  more  than  one  piece 47 'a 

Striking  castings 37V^ 

Stripper  rams 40 

Sngar  mill  hoiislnirs 42V. 

Sng.ir   mill   miscellaneous 25 

Snpporta.  charging  bar 40 

.Snpport."!.  motor  for  crane 4  0 

Tfr*f  for  cement  mill  kilns BO 

Tires,    roller — refractory    BO 

Toggle  plates — refractory    22% 

Trans,  ateam    Net 

TwIleT  frames,   crane 40 

WMIilf  •aatlngs,  crane 47% 


Diseanat, 

Xante  of  Coating:                                                  Pcr  Cent  SectiOB 

Truck  columns   35  •     A 

Tuyere  jackets 27%  P 

Tuyere  stocks 22%  F 

Valve  bodies 17%  F 

Valve  castings   17%  F 

Webs,  crank   32%  F 

Wheels,  brake  for  crane 40  G 

Wheel  centers,   driving 37%  D 

Wheels,  crown  for  sugar  mill 42%  F 

Wheels,   fly    32%  F 

Wheels,  mine  and  industrial  car : 

Single  flange,  web  plate  with  plain  hub     4  2  V.  A 
Single    flange,    spoke    center    with    plain 

,  hub   35  A 

Irregular     designs:     Self-oilers,     special 

flanges,    etc 27  y,  A 

Wheels,    propeller    42%  G 

Wheels,  worm : 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 15  F 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 20  F 

In  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 25  F 

Worms  and  worm  wheels : 

In  lots  of     1  to  49  pieces 15  F 

In  lots  of  50  to  99  pieces 20  F 

In  lots  of  100  pieces  and  over 25  F 

•Discounts  on  this  class  of  work  will  be  furnished  on  re- 
ceipt of  inquiry   and  drawings  sho.wing  the  castings  desired. 

tNet  prices  on  madiine  work  will  be  quoted  en  applica- 
tion. 


FORD  PLANTS  RESUME 


Present    Expectation    Is    That    Detroit    Industries 
Will  Have  Enough  Fuel 

Detroit,  Sept.  25. — The  Ford  industries  resumed 
operations  at  midnight  Thursday  after  a  four  days' 
shutdown.  Representatives  of  the  company  in  Cincin- 
nati were  able  to  secure  sufficient  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  coal  to  warrant  continued  operations,  and 
the  idle  employees  were  recalled  after  President  Edsel 
B.  Ford  telegraphed  orders  to  re-open  all  plants.  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  coal  the  only  statement 
obtainable  was  that  it  was  secured  at  a  "fair"  price. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rescinding  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  order  No.  23  made  this  re-open- 
ing a  possibility,  and  it  has  likewise  benefited  all  Michi- 
gan industries.  Unemployment  contingent  upon  the 
Ford  shut-down  was  accurately  recorded  in  the  figures 
of  the  Detroit  Employers'  Association  as  of  Thursday, 
Sept.  21,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  74,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  figures  issued  a  week  previous.  It  will 
probably  be  a  week  or  two  before  these  figures  return 
to  their  former  level,  as  some  parts  manufacturers  h^ve 
accumulated  stocks  and  there  have  been  reduced  sched- 
ules in  effect  since  Sept.  15,  at  several  of  the  local  au- 
tomobile plants.  This  is  reflected  in  price  cuts  an- 
nounced during  the  week  by  one  important  maker  of 
motor  cars. 

The  State  fuel  administrator  does  not  expect  any 
drastic  conservation  of  fuel  and  at  the  present  time  has 
some  coal  available  for  distribution.  In  his  opinion  in- 
dustries will  be  able  to  operate  without  interruption. 
Several  Michigan  cement  plants  have  resumed  opera- 
tions, the  wet  process  mills  stating  they  have  enough 
fuel  in  sight  to  carry  them  until  their  usual  seasonal 
shut-down  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  While 
there  is  not  the  volume  of  construction  work  which 
reasonably  would  be  expected  if  conditions  were  favor- 
able at  this  time  of  year,  there  is  evidence  that  activi- 
tives  will  not  fall  away  later  in  the  season  as  in  other 
years. 

Stove  and  furnace  manufacturers  report  increa.^es 
in  the  demand  for  furnaces,  mostly  in  replacements. 
With  more  open-top  equipment  available,  builders  are 
expecting  relief  in  securing  materials.  The  Pere  Mar- 
quette has  restored  all  trains  withdrawn  some  weeks 
ago. 

Analyses  of  coals  from  25  States  and  Alaska  ar« 
given  in  bulletin  193,  "Analyses  of  mine  and  ear  sam- 
ples of  coal  collected  in  the  fiscal  years  191(5  to  1519." 
by  Amo  C.  Fieldner,  Walter  A.  Sclvig,  and  J.  W.  Paul, 
issuetl  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Infor- 
mation includes  heating  values.  The  distribation  •f 
the  bulletin  will  he  through  the  Superintendent  of  D««- 
uments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing»«,  at 
a  price  of  35  cents  pe»  copy. 
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Two-Thirds  Increase  in  Steel  Output 

This  year's  steel  ingot  output  will  be  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
A  fairly  close  approximation  of  the  production 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  can  be  made 
by  using  the  output  of  the  30  companies  that  make 
monthly  returns  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  as  a  basis,  and  allowing  for  the  pro- 
duction not  reported.  Production  in  the  present 
month  may  be  estimated  at  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  capacity,  while  a  forecast  of  a  65  per  cent 
operation  during  the  fourth  quarter  cannot  be  far 
out.  It  would  require  an  average  error  of  TVa 
per  cent  in  this  forecast  to  make  a  difference  of  a 
single  million  tons  in  the  year's  total.  On  these 
assumptions  the  steel  ingot  output  by  quarters  in 
1922  would  be  as  follows: 

GroBS  Tons 
First  quarter  6,650,000 

Second  quarter  9,050,000 

Third  quarter  8,000,000 

Fourth  quarter  8,400,000 

The  year's  total  would  compare  as  follows: 
Gross  Tons 

1912  30,284,682 

1913  30,280,130 

1914  22,819,784 

1915  31,284,212 

1916  41,401,917 

1917  43,619^00 

The  percentages  used  in  estimating  production 
in  the  last  four  months  of  this  year  were  applied 
to  an  assumed  capacity  of  52,000,000  tons.  On 
this  basis  the  year's  output  would  be  62  per  cent 
of  capacity,  against  about  37  per  cent  for  1921. 

In  this  department  of  The  Iron  Age  for  Feb. 
2,  19'22,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  almost  certain 
that  this  year  would  show  a  largre  increase  in  pig 
iron  and  steel  production  over  1921,  even  though 
the  year  should  not  prove  anything  like  a  "good" 
one;  but  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  trade  did  not 
feel  assured  that  the  year  would  be  at  all  good. 
The  1921  output  would  be  exceeded,  of  course,  but 
it  was  not  so  certain,  in  the  minds  of  many,  that 
the  rate  of  ingot  production  attained  at  the  end 
of  October,  1921,  about  25,000,000  tons,  would  be 
materially  exceeded,  on  an  average.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rate  promptly  dropped  to  less  than 


Gross  Tons 

1918 

43,051,022 

1919 

33,694,795 

1920 

40,881,392 

1921 

19,224,084 

1922 

:12,100,000 

20,000,000  tons  in  December.  The  1922  output, 
however,  as  now  forecast,  at  two-thirds  more  than 
the  output  of  1921,  is  more  than  one-fourth 
greater  than  the  highest  rate  attained  in  the  second 
half  of  1921. 

As  compared  with  the  best  pre-war  years, 
1912  and  1913,  the  present  year  shows  a  gain  of 
6  per  cent  in  steel  output.  There  is  a  decrease  in 
steel  exports  for  1922  as  compared  with  1912-13 
equivalent  to  something  like  half  a  million  tons 
of  ingots,  while  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  manu- 
factures of  steel.  If  the  equivalent  ingot  ton- 
nage against  all  exports  of  steel  and  manufactures 
of  steel  were  deducted,  the  production  of  steel  for 
purely  domestic  consumption  would  show  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  or  more,  by  comparison  with 
1912  and  1913. 

At  long  range  view  it  is  no  small  thing  to  beat 
the  record  of  those  two  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war.  The  tacit  assumption  that  records 
in  steel  output  are  made  only  to  be  beaten  held 
good  fairly  well  before  and  during  the  war,  but 
obviously  does  not  rest  upon  any  guaranteed 
foundation.  While  the  32,000,000  tons  of  ingots 
for  this  year  compares  with  30,000,000  tons  in  1912 
and  1913,  it  may  be  set  also  against  the  fact  that 
the  25,000,000  tons  made  in  1910  was  a  record  out- 
put in  its  time,  while  only  five  years  earlier,  in 
1905,  it  required  less  than  20,000,000  tons  to  make 
a  record.  The  pre-war  high  is  quite  different 
from  the  pre-war  averages. 


High  Prices  and  Prosperity 

The  view  has  been  put  forth  that  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes  have  not  been  an  unmixed  evil  be- 
cause they  have  prolonged  the  current  buying 
movement  in  the  iron  and  steel  market  and  have 
caused  prices  to  advance  much  further  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  possible.  It  has  been  argued 
also,  in  the  same  connection,  that  an  acute  car 
shortage,  such  as  seems  to  be  in  prospect  now  be- 
cause of  the  release  of  dammed-up  coal  traffic  at  a 
time  when  the  fall  grain  movement  is  getting  under 
way,  will  tend  further  to  extend  the  duration  of  the 
present  sellers'  market  by  limiting  both  production 
and  shipments. 

If  such  thinking  is  sound,  crippled  transporta- 
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tion  and  interrupted  coal  output  should  be  regarded 
as  economic  benefits,  and  another  strike  in  the 
bituminous  fields,  which  appears  to  be  inevitable 
next  year,  should  be  welcomed.  Thoughtful  men, 
however,  put  quite  a  different  interpretation  on  the 
present  trend  of  iron  and  steel  prices.  This  is  true 
of  sellers  as  well  as  of  buyers.  After  listening  re- 
cently to  a  prediction  that  pig  iron  would  reach  $50 
on  the  present  advance,  a  prominent  pig  iron  broker 
replied  that  such  a  market  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity.    And  why? 

Advances  in  prices  are  not  undesirable  per  se. 
Under  certain  conditions  they  would  be  welcomed. 
The  broker  was  not  moved  by  predilection  for  the 
bear  side  of  the  market  but  rather  by  a  fear  lest 
the  economic  situation,  already  out  of  adjustment, 
become  more  unbalanced.  Trade,  after  all,  is  an 
exchange  of  commodities.  If  prices  of  some  prod- 
ucts remain  nearly  stationary  while  those  of  others 
advance  sharply,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  producers  of  the  first  group  of 
commodities  to  buy  those  of  the  second  group  will 
be  reduced. 

Farm  products  have  risen  little  above  the  pre- 
war level  and  yet  because  of  the  coal  strike  and  the 
railroad  shopmen's  strike,  coal  and  iron  and  steel, 
basic  materials,  have  advanced  markedly,  forcing 
up  the  prices  of  many  things  which  the  farmer 
con.sumes.  The  farmer  buyers'  strike  which  fol- 
lowed the  precipitous  decline  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts had  begun  to  die  out  this  year  with  the  sharp 
deflation  in  the  prices  of  manufactures.  That  it 
may  break  out  again  is  the  fear  some  observers 
of  business  tendencies  have  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
press, and  it  is  undeniably  a  cloud  on  the  horizon. 


Electric  Industrial  Heating 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  industrial  heating  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Convincing  proof  of  this  is  the 
success  of  the  symposium  on  this  subject  which 
American  electrochemists  conducted  last  week  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Montreal.  Again  this 
organization  has  been  first  to  carry  through  a 
technical  program  on  a  new  development.  Its 
symposium  on  electric  cast  iron  at  Baltimore  last 
April  was  notable. 

Electricity  applied  industrially  as  a  source  of 
heat  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  melting  of  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metals,  the  field  of  its  most  con- 
spicuous successes.  In  recent  years  electric  heating 
furnaces  have  established  a  place  in  several  in- 
dustries where  lower  temperatures  rule  than 
those  required  in  the  melting  or  refining  of  metals. 
Chief  among  these  uses  are  the  heat  treatment  of 
iron  and  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys, 
the  annealing  of  glass,  the  baking  of  enamels,  the 
glazing  of  ceramics  and  the  generation  of  steam. 

The  use  of  electricity  as  a  source  of  heat  has 
assumed  commercial  importance  in  all  these  fields, 
especially  in  the  heat  treatment  of  steel.  In  the 
enameling  industry,  particularly  for  automobiles, 
it  is  estimated  that  electricity  furnishes  90  per 
cent  of  the  heat  now  used.  Its  application  to  glass 
and  ceramics  has  not  been  so  extensive. 

Because  of  ease  of  regulation,   freedom   from 
oxidizing  and   other  gases,  eleanlines.s  and  other 


considerations,  over-enthusiasm  as  to  the  use  of 
electricity  has  resulted  in  some  mistakes  and 
misapplications,  as  well  as  in  extravagant  claims. 
Manifestly  there  are  cases  in  which  other  fuels 
are  cheaper  in  the  last  analysis.  It  is  to  be  said, 
however,  that  accuracy  of  control  in  heat  treat- 
ment, resulting  in  a  superior  product  handled 
more  quickly  and  in  larger  quantities,  is  a  vital 
consideration  neutralizing  the  higher  cost  of 
electrical  heat.  But  satisfaction  and  success  in 
the  operation  depend  greatly  on  proper  equipment. 
The  Montreal  symposium  has  served  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  to 
the  different  kinds  of  equipment  suited  for  certain 
work,  and  to  the  lines  on  which  further  progress 
will  be  made.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  furnace 
must  be  designed  with  as  much  care  and  in  such 
variety  as  machine  tools  are  designed,  for  it  is 
not  simply  a  pile  of  bricks  with  a  torch  in  it.  Too 
much  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  many  cases 
and  electric  furnaces  of  low  efficiency  or  doubtful 
economy  have  been  applied  to  the  wrong  use.  In 
no  field  are  results  more  dependent  upon  direction 
by  a  resourceful  engineer. 


Canada's  Depression  in  Steel 

Acute  depression  persists  in  the  Canadian  steel 
industry.  Production  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel 
has  fallen  below  anything  recorded  in  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Monthly  rates  in  gross  tons  for 
various  years  have  been  as  given  below: 

St«el  Ingots 

T'ig  Iron  and  Castings 

1922  to  Sept.   1 32.000  37.000 

1921      50,000  56,000 

1920      81,000  92,000              , 

1918      89,000  140,000              • 

1908      47,000  44,000            ^ 

The  rate  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  is  only  about  64  per  cent  of  that  in  1921 — a 
year  in  which  output  in  the  United  States  was  at 
minimum  in  relation  to  capacity.  At  the  close  of 
last  month  only  three  blast  furnaces  out  of  17  in 
Canada  were  operating.  The  contrast  with  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  American  industry  is 
marked. 

The  steel  induslry  of  Canada  is  far  more  de- 
pendent than  that  of  the  United  States  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  railroads.  There  is  no 
automobile  industry  and  no  widespread  building 
campaign  as  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  present 
Canadian  depression  is  due  largely  to  the  inability 
of  the  railroads  to  buy  new  equipment,  even 
though  sorely  needed.  Lack  of  coke  and  coal  is 
also  a  factor.  The  dispute  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal  industry  has  aggravated  the  situation  and  a 
deadlock  between  the  railroads  and  their  shop 
employees  over  a  reduction  in  wages  was  for  a 
time  a  serious  menace.  In  general  the  industrial 
situation  has  been  very  precarious.  Crop  pros- 
pects, which  for  a  time  were  unfavorable  due  to 
drought  in  portions  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  districts,  have  turned  for  the  better  and 
the  outlook  is  now  for  larger  yields  in  the  prin- 
cipal crops  than  in  1921.  Strike  settlements  in 
the  United  States  will  be  helpful  and  a  gradual 
increase  in  railroad  buying,  following  an  almost 
unprecedented  abstention  over  18  months,  should 
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give  work  to  the  steel  companies.  Heretofore 
they  have  found  home  demand  affected  by  better- 
ment in  the  United  States,  though  never  before 
has  the  response  been  so  slow. 


Economics  and  Markets 

Right  thinking  along  economic  lines  is  un- 
doubtedly increasing.  The  stimulus  is  necessity, 
not  desire.  The  disruptions  incident  to  the  war 
have  made  economic  laws  work  fast  and  with  se- 
vere effect  so  that  these  laws  cannot  be  lightly 
regarded  as  before  the  war. 

It  is  helpful  to  reflect  how  right  thinking  on 
economic  lines  is  handicapped  by  the  constant  at- 
tention given  to  market  prices  and  market  condi- 
tions. Every  one  wishes  to  sell  goods  or  service. 
The  conditions  that  make  for  a  good  market  in  the 
individual  case  are  often  not  the  conditions  that 
make  for  economic  progress  in  general.  Yet 
economic  progress  is  for  the  good  of  all,  making 
for  permanent  benefit. 

Here  is  really  a  complete  antithesis.  Some- 
thing occurs  that  improves  the  market  for  the  in- 
dividual, yet  at  the  same  time  it  acts  to  retard  the 
economic  progress  of  the  country.  Unbiased  re- 
flection would  discern  both  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  that  development,  but  as  each  one  thinks  for 
himself  the  good  is  impressed  on  the  mind,  the 
bad  is  not.  Vice  versa,  a  development  may  occur 
that  injures  a  given  market  yet  improves  the 
economic  position  of  society. 

The  individual  probably  feels  that  he  is  fully 
capable  of  appraising  these  things  at  their  true 
value,  giving  due  weight  alike  to  the  particular 
influence  and  the  general  influence  when  these  are 
divergent  in  character,  but  in  actual  practice,  in 
the  crowded  activities  of  the  day,  the  necessary 
poise  cannot  be  held  to  avoid  over-rating  the  im- 
portance of  the  temporary  influence  as  compared 
with  the  permanent  influence.  We  are  so  busy 
with,  and  so  full  of,  the  details  of  "the  market"  in 
which  we  must  sell  our  goods  or  services  that  we 
are  handicapped  in  considering  the  general  eco- 
nomic trend  of  the  developments.  The  remedy  is 
to  recognize  frankly  that  circumstances  impose 
upon  us  what  is  virtually  a  personal  equation, 
something  that  one  must  allow  for,  in  reaching 
his  general  conclusions. 

These  cases  of  developments  having  opposite 
influences  are  numerous  and  varied.  To  illus- 
trate, a  condition  develops  in  which  the  railroads 
are  unable  to  place  as  many  cars  as  the  shippers 
desire  for  moving  their  goods.  Particularly  if  one 
is  a  purveyor  of  railroad  supplies  the  immediate 
influence  is  that  the  railroads  must  now  buy  more 
cars  or  locomotives,  which  will  help  to  make  busi- 
ness "good."  The  underlying  and  less  recognized 
point  is  that  the  railroads  lose  revenue,  and  the 
country  loses  in  productive  accomplishment,  by 
every  car  that  is  not  placed  when  it  is  wanted. 
It  would  be  better  if  transportation  occurred  with- 
out any  work  at  all  having  to  be  done.  Then  we 
could  make  and  wear  more  suits  of  clothes  in  a 
year,  or  produce  and  wear  out  more  automobile 
tires,  or  take  more  afternoons  off  to  play  golf. 
Obviously  we  should  be  better  off  if  transporta- 


tion did  not  involve  making  and  operating  rolling 
stock.  Or,  again,  in  coal,  if  mining  or  transporta- 
tion is  difficult  more  money  is  paid  and  received 
for  coal.  This  may  be  good  temporarily  for  the 
coal  producer,  but  developments  involving  the  use 
of  coal  are  hindered  and  the  demand  in  future  will 
be  less,  when  the  largest  possible  demand  will  be 
desirable  to  furnish  employment  for  the  capital  in- 
vested. 

Upon  the  public  mind  in  general  the  great 
notoriety  that  is  given  to  restrictions  in  supplies 
of  commodities  and  advances  in  prices  due  to 
uneconomic  conditions,  and  the  little  advertising 
received  by  developments  that  make  for  economies, 
the  saving  of  material  and  mental  and  physical 
effort,  militate  against  a  proper  appraisal  of  what 
makes  for  society's  permanent  progress  and  ad- 
vancement. Transient  market  conditions  should 
not  crowd  out  of  mind  a  full  appraisal  of  what 
the  economic  trends  will  bring. 


Iron  ore  importations  have  increased  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  months  and  represent  a  movement 
of  significance.  The  receipts  for  June  and  July 
were  300,500  gross  tons  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  seven  months  of  this  year;  257,000  tons  of 
the  300,500  came  from  Sweden  and  Cuba,  about 
equally  divided.  Compared  with  previous  move- 
ments, the  present  is  the  largest  since  1913,  when 
the  importations  were  216,230  tons  per  month.  In 
1920  receipts  of  foreign  iron  ore  were  101.120  tons 
per  month  and  very  much  less  in  1919  and  1921. 
At  the  rate  at  which  importations  are  now  coming 
the  1922  movement  will  probably  exceed  that  be- 
fore the  war.  Due  to  high  cost  of  transportation 
on  American  railroads,  ore  from  Sweden  and 
Spain  can  be  delivered  to  Pennsylvania  bla.st 
furnaces  at  considerably  less  per  unit  than  fan 
the  ores  of  Lake  Superior. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Improvements  in  Fuel  Utilization  a  Factor  in 
Economic  Readjustment 

To  the  Editor: — A  survey  of  the  world's  natural  re- 
souives  and  of  its  agricultui'al  possibilities  certainly 
would  show  no  scarcity,  or  immediate  prospect  of  a 
.-scarcity,  of  any  of  the  raw  materials  essential  to  the 
present-day  needs  of  man,  varied  and  enlarged  as  are 
those  needs  with  the  civilized  peoples.  The  obvious 
problem  then  in  the  economic  restoration  and  continued 
well-being  of  the  world's  material  affairs  is  to  make 
these  resources  available  under  practicable  cost  condi- 
tions and  to  distribute  them  cheaply  to  the  ultimate 
users.  The  degree  of  effectiveness  attained  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  and  transportation  of  mater- 
ials and  commodities  has  been  for  some  time  one  of 
the  more  or  less  vain  boasts  of  the  modern  civilizetl 
man.  But  the  results  attained  in  these  fields  of  man's 
endeavors  to  live  and  to  live  well  have  at  times  been 
off.set  or  nullified  by  the  continued,  and  in  most  cases 
unnecessary,  inefficiency  in  the  utilization  of  these  nat- 
ural materials  and  of  the  direct  or  intermediate  products 
from   them. 

This  inefficiency  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  coal  for  all  purposes.  The  ordinary  steam 
engine   hardly   realizes  more  than   10   per  cent  of  the 
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total  heat  energy  of  the  coal,  and  improved  steam  tur- 
bine enpnes  and  electrical  operations  based  on  the 
use  of  loal  do  not  often  attain  to  an  efficiency  greater 
than  15  per  cent.  This  condition  has  led  to  belated  but 
sound  endeavors  to  improve  the  methods  and  equip- 
ments lor  the  use  of  coal.  The  mo.st  proniisins;  efforts 
ai-e  directed  to  the  special  treatment  of  the  coal  in 
various  ways  for  the  different  ends  desired. 

Thj  present  developments  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  coal  are  most  involved  in  methods,  fundamentally 
similar  but  variously  applied,  by  which  the  crude  ma- 
terial ir^  submitted  to  a  low  heat,  thereby  recovering 
some  o'  the  volatile  gases  and  the  oil  and  by-products, 
reconsondating  the  residue  by  improved  briquetting 
method."  so  that  it  becomes  a  very  desii-able  hard  fuel, 
better  than  the  original  coal  and  equal  to  the  best  coal 
for  most  purposes.  The  value  of  the  gas,  oil  and  by- 
product.s,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  the  prepared  coal 
product:^,  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  that 
of  the  untreated  coal  generally  and  in  some  cases  coal 
which  is  practically  unusable  can  be  utilized  by  this 
method,  which  is  variously  called  low  temperature 
treatment  or  carbonization.  New  equipment  and  bet- 
ter technic  have  so  increased  the  results  from  this 
method  of  coal  treatment  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  be 
vei-y  widely  established,  not  only  for  low  grade  coal 
but  also  for  coal  now  considered  of  the  best  quality. 

The  method,  speaking  very  generally,  is  based  on  a 
regulated  low  heat  variously  applied  to  the  exterior 
of  a  specially  designed  retort  in  which  the  coal,  usually 
crushed  fine,  is  placed.  These  retorts  are  continuous 
in  operation  and,  while  comparatively  costly  to  install, 
are  very  cheap  in  operation.  Its  first  applications  in 
America  are  being  determined  by  geographical  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  location  of  suitable  low 
grade  coal  deposits  tributary  to  a  sufficient  market  and 
removed  from  the  competition  of  cheap  and  good  coal 
available  through  cheap  transportation  for  present  re- 
(juirements.  However,  ultimately  the  idea  may  be  sub- 
stituted completely  for  the  present  wasteful  and  in- 
effective methods  of  the  direct  use  of  natural  coal  of 
any  grade   for  fuel   or  power  purposes. 

Other  plans  for  the  conservation  and  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  great  potential  wealth  stored  by  nature 
in  the  coal  beds  propose  to  convert  the  coal  directly 
into  gas  at  the  mine  and  to  convey  the  gas  to  distant 
centers  of  consumption.  Another  plan  is  to  make 
"mouth-of-mine"  electricity  and  to  transmit  this  con- 
centrated  form   of  heat  and  energy  to   points  of  use. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  old  methods  of  using  coal 
direct  for  heat  and  power  will  be  superseded  soon  and 
that  thereby  a  new  and  large  source  of  supply  of  oil, 
gas,  ammonia  and  chemical  by-product,  all  materials 
essential  to  present-day  industrial  needs,  will  be 
created.  The  need  of  the  change  of  method  in  the 
use  of  coal  is  related  to  fundamental  considerations 
based  on  the  part  which  energy  sources  and  supply 
must  play  in  the  development  of  the  present-day  com- 
plex industrial  needs.  The  factor  of  waste  in  trans- 
portation is  also  becoming  of  increased  concern  as  the 
volume  and  demands  of  modern  conditions  become  more 
intense  and  varied.  It  is  this  matter  of  cost  of  deliv- 
ery of  the  energy  which  is  one  of  the  largest  considera- 
tions in  the  new  movement  to  make  better  and  different 
use  of  the  energy  possibilities  of  our  fuels.  The  whole 
business  is  in  its  beginning,  but  the  records  of  actual 
accomplishment  and  the  special  needs  of  the  day  will 
surely  compel   its   rapid   realization. 

KiRBY  Thomas 

New  York.  Consulting  Engineer. 


Larger  Earnings  of  Steel  \^'orkers 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — While  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  declined  from 
155,0.30  in  July  to  153,260,  or  1.1  per  cent  in  August, 
in  125  establishments,  the  semi-monthly  payroll  in- 
creased from  $6,523,949  in  July  to  $7,424,212,  or  13.8 
per  cent  in  August,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Department  of  Labor.  The  ratio  of  increase 
in  per  capita  earnings  was  15.1  per  cent  in  August 
over  July. 


Pittsburgh  Base  Case  Hearings 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — ^The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  not  as  yet  determined  the  date  or  place 
for  the  resumption  of  hearings  in  the  Pittsburgh  base 
case.  It  was  originally  intended  by  the  commission 
to  renew  the  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting additional  direct  testimony  the  fore  part  of  the 
pre.sent  month,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  work  of 
preparing  for  the  testimony  has  delayed  the  time  for 
resuming  the  hearings.  It  is  now  stated  that  they 
may  not  be  begun  for  two  or  three  weeks.  While  it 
has  not  been  definitely  decided  upon,  consideration  has 
been  given  by  representatives  of  the  commission  to 
the  taking  of  additional  testimony  in  Pittsburgh.  After 
this  is  submitted,  the  Steel  Corporation  will  present 
its  side,  to  be  followed  by  rebuttal  testimony  of  the 
commission. 


!\ew  York  Sleel  Treaters  to  Try  to  Secure  1923 
Convention  for  New  York 

A  serious  attempt  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  -American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 
to  secure  the  1923  national  convention  and  exposition 
for  New  York  City.  A  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
September  meeting,  Sept.  20,  authorizing  the  officers 
of  the  local  chapter  to  go  to  the  Detroit  convention 
next  week  and  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  achieve 
success. 


Ordnance  Plant  to  Be  Converted  Into  Repair 
Shop 

The  ordnance  plant  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of 
America  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  built  during  the  war  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies, 
and  which  has  been  idle  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
since  the  ending  of  hostilities,  will  be  converted  into  a 
locomotive  repair  shop.  .\t  the  present  time,  there  is 
urgent  demand  for  such  a  shop. 


Reduced  Rate  on  Imported  Iron 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  permitted  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad  to  put  into  effect  a  rate  of  $2.25  per  gi-oss 
ton  to  Lynchburg  and  $1.50  to  Richmond,  Va.,  from 
Newport  News,  Va.,  on  imported  pig  iron. 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

r[E  full  text  of  the  Metal  Schedule  of  the' 
Fordney-MdCumher  tariff  act,  which  be- 
came a  law  at  midnight  on  Thursday,  Sept.  21. 
was  given  to  Iron  Age  readers  in  last  week's 
issue.  Many  and  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  duties  on  metals  and  their  prod- 
ucts, particularly  in  duties  imposed  on  vari- 
ous raw  materials  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture. 

Our  readers  have  learned  to  depend  upon 
The  Iron  Age  for  information  found  nowheri' 
else  in  the  business  press.  No  other  publica- 
tion of  last  week  contained  the  text  of  this 
metal  schedule,  whose  provisions  and  their 
effect  have  been  so  widely  discussed  among 
producers  and  consumers  of  iron  and  steel 
and  other  metals,  and  with  it  the  correspond- 
ing duties  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  act  and 
the  Payne-Aldrich  act. 

As  it  has  done  with  other  tariffs.  The 
Iron  Age  is  reprinting  in  pamphlet  form  the 
new  Metal  Schedule  and  the  duties  in  the  two 
tariff  acts  which  preceded  it.  Copies  will  be 
sent  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  ask  for 
them. 
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OVER 


l,(XK),UOO  TONS  OF 
RAILS 


A   Week  of  Unusual  Buying  Before  the 
$43  Price  Applies 

Production  Higlier  and   Pig   Iron   and    Steel 

Prices  Easier — Car  Shortage  Hampers 

Greatly 

The  placing  of  large  orders  for  rails  at  the  $40 
price,  which  on  Oct.  1  is  replaced  by  $43,  has  given 
the  steel  trade  what  is  probably  the  most  active  week 
in  railroad  material  it  has  ever  known.  All  the  im- 
portant lines  in  the  country  and  many  smaller  ones 
have  either  contracted  for  their  1923  rails,  wholly 
or  in  large  part,  or  made  reservations  which  will 
become  definite  tonnages  a  little  later.  In  the  Chi- 
cago di.strict  this  busine.ss  amounts  to  about  450,000 
tons  and  will  be  500,000  toiLS  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
In  the  East  nearly  as  much  more  is  reported.  Add- 
ing orders  which  will  go  to  the  Alabama  and  Col- 
orado mills  gives  a  total  well  above  1,000,000  tons. 

In  the  above  calculation  the  New  York  Central's 
quota  is  put  at  125,000  tons,  the  Pennsylvania's  at 
80,000  and  that  of  the  B.  &  O.  at  35,000  tons. 
These  amounts  are  expected  to  be  increased  in  the 
final  negotiations. 

The  remarkable  run  of  locomotive  buying  which 
followed  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  has  kept  up, 
the  past  week's  orders  being  for  136,  while  fully 
350  are  pending.  The  latter  include  100  for  the  New 
York  Central,  whose  last  two  orders  were  for  240 
in  all.  The  week's  total  of  new  cars  is  4450  and 
8200  more  are  under  negotiation. 

In  operations  the  industry  h;is  worked  up  close 
to  70  per  cent  of  capacity,  which  represents  rapid 
betterment  in  the  past  three  weeks.  But  there  is 
little  hope  of  improving  on  this  rate.  The  fear  is 
that  it  may  not  be  maintained,  since  car  shortages 
have  caused  the  piling  up  of  considerable  finixshed 
steel  at  mills,  and  some  blast  furnaces  recently 
blown  in  have  had  to  pile  pig  iron  in  their  yards. 
Cars  and  motive  power  will  be  the  gage  of  oj)erations 
for  a  good  many  weeks. 

However,  the  increase  in  fuel  supply  has  been 
enough  to  relieve  the  tension  in  finished  steel  and  to 
check,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  upward  tendency  of 
prices. 

Of  the  advance  of  $3  a  ton  in  wire  products, 
made  by  independent  producers  early  in  the  month, 
$1  has  come  off  this  week,  but  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.'s  prices  apparently  have  gone  up  $2, 
making  a  more  nearly  uniform  market  than  has 
been  seen  in  months. 

There  are  more  indications,  also,  of  a  2c.  to 
2.10c.  range  by  the  Steel  Corporation  on  plates  and 
shapes  and  of  1.95c.  to  2c.  on  some  of  its  bar  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  2.25c.  is  more  commonly 
tbe  niiiximutn  on  new  business  in  these  three  prod- 
ucts that  has  gone  to  independent  mills. 


With  a  seasonal  decrease  in  structural  orders, 
fully  one-third  of  the  week's  contracts  have  been 
for  tank  work.  A  new  sheet  mill  building  at  Weir- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  calls  for  2000  tons.  In  plates,  loco- 
motive firebox  steel  is  the  strong  feature.  On  the 
Lakes  a  600-ft.  ore  boat,  taken  by  a  Detroit  yard, 
will  mean  5000  tons  of  steel. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  a  quiet  week  for 
finished  steel  apart  from  rails. 

Owing  to  increase  in  production  and  the  waiting 
policy  of  many  buyers,  pig  iron  prices  have  de- 
veloped a  decided  tendency  downward  and  in  some 
centers  in  the  North  quotations  are  from  $1  to  $3 
lower.  In  the  South,  sales  have  been  made  at  $27.50 
and  even  higher,  but  the  $27  quotation  still  prevails 
and  resale  Southern  iron  has  been  disposed  of  at 
$26.  A  very  unusual  recent  shipment  was  5000 
tons  of  iron  taken  by  lake  vessels  from  Duluth  to 
Buffalo  and  thence  by  rail  to  New  England  consum- 
ing points.  Basic  iron  has  declined  $2  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Foreign  iron  continues  to  dominate 
the  Atlantic  Coast  markets. 

Makers  of  beehive  coke  have  made  sales  at  an 
advance  of  50  cents  and  more  in  the  week.  Car 
shortages  rather  than  labor  troubles  are  limiting 
production,  the  strike  in  the  north  portion  of  the 
Connellsville  district  being  on  the  wane. 

Prices  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  under  the 
new  duty  of  $33.60  a  ton,  have  not  been  established, 
since  duty-free  imports  of  the  British  product  have 
been  heavy  in  recent  weeks.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  much  of  the  new  duty  British  producers  will  ab- 
sorb and  how  far,  in  a  competitive  market,  domestic 
consumers  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  duty-free  man- 
ganese ore  brought  in  before  Sept.  22.  Similar  un- 
certainties exist  in  the  market  for  high-grade  ferro- 
silicon,  on  which  the  duty  was  15  per  cent  (or  $7  to 
$9  per  ton")  and  is  now  2c.  per  lb.  of  contained 
silicon. 


Pittsburgh 

Car  Shortages  Curtail  Shipments — Pig  Iron 
Prices  Lower 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  26. — Rising  tendency  of  iron  and 
steel  production  in  this  district,  which  has  been  marked 
over  the  past  two  weeks,  is  likely  to  be  checked  by  car 
shortages,  which  already  have  seriously  curtailed  ship- 
ments and  have  resulted  in  the  piling  up  of  a  consid- 
erable tonnage.  Storage  space  is  becoming  exhausted 
in  practically  all  districts  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
railroads  to  take  care  of  the  increased  production.  The 
problem  of  the  most  favored  producer  in  this  district 
is  in  getting  finished  material  away  from  the  mills. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  still  is  largely  uni-elieved  and 
likely  to  continue  so  long  as  the  weather  is  favorable 
enough  to  make  outdoor  work  more  attractive  than  in- 
door occupations. 

On  top  of  these  developments  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  fresh  shortage  of  fuel,  due  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
duction of  coal,  like  the  shipments  of  steel,  is  affected 
by  an  insufficient  supply  of  empty  cars.  The  bulk  of 
the  current  production  of  coal  is  being  shipped  to  dis- 
tant points  and  there  is  so  much  congestion  at  terminal 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week   in   Heavy   Type,   Declines   in    Italics 
At   (late,   one   week,   one   month,   anil   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


_.       ,                                             .Sept.  26,  Sept.  19.  Aug.  VJ.  Sept.  2", 

Pig   Iron,                                          1922  1922  1922  1921 
Per  Gross  Ton  : 

No.    2X.    I'hilad.lphiuJ $34.26  134.26  $34.14  $21.84 

No.    2.    Vallev    luniacet .  .  .     S3.00  36.50  33.00  21.00 

No.    2.    Southern.    Cin'tif..    31.05  31.05  27.05  23.50 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.t   27.00  27.00  23.00  19.00 

No  2  foundry,  Chicago* •.  .    32.00  32.00  30.00  22.00 

Basic,    del'd,    eastern    Pa..     SO.Ott  31.00  28.64  19.25 

Basic.    Valley    furnace 34.00  34.00  30.00  19.26 

Valley   Bess.,    del.    Pitts...    35.77  35.77  33.76  21.96 

Malleable,    Chicago*     32.00  32.00  30.00  22.00 

Malleable.    Valley     34.00  34.00  33.00  20.50 

Grav    forge,    Pittsburgh...     H.17  37.77  34.76  21.96 

L.    S.    charcoal,    Chicago..    36.15  36.15  36.15  31.50 

Ferromanganese     67.50*  67.50  67.50  60.00 

^i.f. 

Rails.  Billets,  Etc.. 

Per  Gri;>ss  Ton  : 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,  at  mill. $40. 00  $40.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  38.00  29.00 

O.-h.   billets,   Pittsburgh ..  .    40.00  40.00  38.00  29.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars.    P'gh  .  .  .  .    40.00  40.00  38.00  32.00 

Forging  billets,   base,    Psh  45.00  45.00  43.00  34.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  35.74 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh....     45.00  47.50  45.00  41.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.    gi-.    steel.    P'gh,    lb.      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Light    rail-s    at    mill 2.25  2.25  2.00 

Finished  Ircn  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Larrte  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Oent.s 

Iron  bars,   Philadelphia...       3.^75  2.575        2.325  1.95 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.25  2.25  2.25  1.75 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.10  2.10  2.35  1.75 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.44  2.34  2.34  1.98 

Tank   plates,    Pittsburgh...      2.25  2.25  2.00  1.60 

Tank  plates,   Chicago 2.30  2.30  2.20  1.65 

Tank    plates.    New    York..      2.49  2.49  2.34  1.98 

Beams,    Pittsburgh     2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Beama,  Chicago    2.20  2.20  2.35  1.75 

Beams,  New  York 2.44  2.34  2.34  1.98 

Steel   hoops.    Pitt.sburgh .  .  .      2.75  2.75  2.75  2.25 

••The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 

in  the  Chicago  district   is  61c.   per  ton. 

tSilicon.   1.75  to   2.25.      (Silicon.  2.25   to  2.76. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


,,,    .,  ,  „,.         Sept.  26,  Sept.  19,  Aug.  29.  Sept.  27, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1922  1922  1922  1921 
Per  Lb.  to  Lurije  Buyers:  Cents 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  3.35 
.Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh  4.35 
Sheets,  blue  an'ld,  9  &  10  2.50 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh ....  2.70 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh...  2.4." 
Barbed  wire.  galv..  P'gh..  3.35 
Tin    plate.    100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.35 

3.36 

3.00 

4.35 

4.35 

4.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

2.60 

2.60 

2.90 

2.35 

2.35 

2.60 

3.15 

3.15 

3.55 

$4.75 

$4.75 

$5.25 

$24.50 
23.00 
21.00 
18.00 
18.00 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
22.00 
17.50 


$22.50 
19.00 
18.50 
15.50 
17.00 
19.00 
19.00 
20.00 
18.50 
15.50 


Old  .Material. 

Per  Gross  Ton : 

Carwheels,    Chicago    $24.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia...  23.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..  21. 60 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..  18.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .  1S.50 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh....  24.00 
No.  1  cast,  P'hiladelphia.  23.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    21.00 

No.  1   RR.  wrot.,   Phila 22.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot..  Ch'go  (net)  17.50 


Coke,  Connellsville, 

I'er  Net  Ton  at  Oven. 
Furnace    coke,    prompt . 
Foundry  coke,  prompt. 


.Metals, 

Per  Lb.  lo  Lurfir  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.    New  York..  14.25  14.12'/2  14.12^2 

Electrolytic   copper,    refy.    13.75  13.75  13.75 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.87%  6.65  6.25 

Zinc,  New  York 7.22%  7.00  6.60 

Lead.    St.    Louis 6.26  5.90  5.55 

Lead.    New   York 6.50  6.25  5.90 

Tin    (Straits).    New  York.  32.50  32.12«.  32.30 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  T.     6.76  6.75  5.25 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


$15.00 
17.00 
14.00 
1L60 
11.75 
17.00 
17.00 
13.50 
15.50 
11.50 


Cents 
12.25 
12.12% 

4.35 

4.85 

4.45 

4.70 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars, 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe 
and  black  sheets 


Composite  Price.  Sept.  26,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.433c.  Per  Lb 

I { 

J  These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the  ll 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Sept.   19.  1922,  2.419c. 

Aug.    29,  1922,  2.412c. 

Sept.   27,   1921,  2.236c. 

0-year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Sept.  26,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $32..54  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  basic  and  foundry  ) 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


:■{. 


Sept.    19,   1922. 
Aug.     29.   1922, 
Sept.    27,  1921, 
O-year  pre-war  average. 


$32.52 
29.52 
20.10 
16.72 


points,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition  of  so  much 
of  the  railroad  motive  power,  that  long  periods  are  con- 
sumed between  the  departure  and  return  of  cars  to  the 
mines.  A  very  tight  situation  appears  to  be  immediately 
ahead.  However,  the  relief  which  has  been  afforded 
the  industry  by  the  comparative  abundance  of  coal 
since  the  settlement  of  the  strike  has  permitted  pro- 
dviction  to  increase  sufficiently  to  bring  about  an  easier 
supply  situation  and  to  halt,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
upward  tendency  of  prices.  The  market  appears  to 
have  crystallized  at  2c.  to  2.2.5c.  for  plates,  shapes  and 
bars,  and  while  there  are  occasional  sales  of  small  lots 
of  plates,  as  high  as  2.50c.,  the  more  common  maximum 
is  2.25c.,  and  reasonably  early  deliveries  are  being 
promised  at  that  figure. 

The  advance  of  $3  per  ton  in  wire  products,  set  up 
by  independent  producers  early  in  the  month,  has  been 
partially  lost  in  the  past  week  when  the  .American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  made  an  advance  of  $2  per  ton  and  most 
independents  receded  to  that  level.  Independent  sheet 
makers  have  firmer  price  ideas  because  it  is  claimed 
that  with  sheet  bars  at  $40,  recent  prices  will  not  let 
them  out  with  a  profit.  The  Steel  Corporation  sheet- 
making  subsidiary,  however,  still  is  taking  on  moderate 


tonnages  from  its  regular  customers,  at  the  old  prices. 

Increased  pig  iron  production  is  reflected  in  a  slightly 
softer  market,  but  the  downward  slant  of  prices  is 
likely  to  be  short  lived,  since  coke  prices  again  are 
moving  up  strongly  and  this  may  deter  blast  furnace 
resumptions.  The  scrap  market  has  lost  none  of  its 
recent  strength. 

Pig  Iron. — As  a  result  of  the  resumption  by  a  mer- 
chant foimaee  in  the  Valley  district  and  sales  from  this 
furnace,  it  is  once  more  possible  to  quote  foundry  iron 
from  a  Valley  basis.  This  interest  has  taken  about 
1000  tons  for  October  delivery  on  a  basis  of  $33,  fur- 
nace, for  No.  2  grade.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  price  could  be  duplicated  because  iron  cannot  be 
brought  in  from  other  districts  at  a  price  that  lew, 
and  neither  the  seller  of  this  lot  nor  other  producers 
in  the  Valley  district  would  go  that  low  to  secure  an 
order.  Some  makers  say  $35  is  as  low  as  they  would 
take  business  and  they  feel  that  this  is  little  enough 
with  coke  commanding  $12  per  ton  or  more  at  ovens. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  prices  of  the  steei- 
making  grades  from  Valley  furnaces,  $34  still  being 
quoted  on  both  basic  and  Bessemer  products  in  that 
district.     Sales  at   that   level,  however,   are   somewhat 
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difficult  for  shipment  in  this  direction,  since  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Co.  is  a  seller  and  recently  took  2000  tons 
of  basic  at  $30,  f.o.b.  Johnstown,  for  shipment  to  a 
West  Virginia  sheet  maker.  The  freight  rate  to  con- 
suming point  from  Johnstown  is  $2.52,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  $30.63  at  Valley  furnaces.  The  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  will  light  its  tenth  furnace  this 
week.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  now  has 
six  furnaces  blowing,  an  increase  of  one,  and  the  Weir- 
ton  Steel  Co.  will  turn  on  the  blast  this  week  on  the 
furnace  which  it  banked  a  few  weeks  ago.  These  addi- 
tions will  bring  the  total  number  of  furnaces  in  this 
and  nearby  districts  to  75  out  of  a  total  of  139.  This 
is  a  gain  of  25  furnaces  since  the  last  week  of  August, 
and  is  only  one  less  than  the  number  in  blast  at  the 
peak  point  during  July. 

We  tiuote  V.illey  furnace,  the  freight  late  for  delivery  to 
the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being  J1.76  per  gross  ton : 

Basic     ?34.00 

Be.ssemer    3400 

Grav  forge    $,'?2.50  to    33.50 

Xo.  "2   foundry 33.00  to    35.00 

No.  3  foundrv 32.50  to    33.50 

Malkabl.     34.00 

Ferroalloys. — Although  the  new  tariff  is  a  law,  do- 
mestic manufacturers  of  ferromanganese  have  not  yet 
announced  prices  and  probably  will  be  slow  to  do  so 
until  it  is  fully  established  that  prices  of  British  mate- 
rial are  not  going  to  decline,  and  until  there  is  some 
assurance  of  a  constant  supply  of  coke.  It  is  impossible 
to  quote  domestic  material  or  to  give  any  definite  idea 
of  what  the  price  will  be.  Basing  on  the  present  price 
of  British  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  of  $67.50  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  seaboard,  plus  $33.60,  which  the  duty  of  l%c. 
per  lb.  contained  manganese  means  on  80  per  cent  ma- 
terial, the  American  price  would  be  $101.10,  at  seaboard. 
Hardly  enough  business  lately  has  been  done  to  deter- 
mine prices.  Spiegeleisen  has  stiffened  in  price  again, 
one  sale  of  3000  tons  of  average  20  per  cent  material 
being  noted  to  a  central  Ohio  steel  maker  at  $38,  fur- 
nace, as  against  $37  the  recent  minimum.  On  small 
lots  as  high  as  $39  is  now  being  asked. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  British  ferromanganese,  $67.50 
c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard  ;  domestic  producers  have  not  yet  an- 
nounced pric«s.  Average  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $38  to  $3S 
furnace  ;  16  to  19  percent,  $37  to  $38  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
liomestic.  $55  to  $fiO  furnace,  freight  allowed.  Bessemer  ferro- 
sili.-on  is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straltsville.  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $50.50;  11  per  cent,  $53.80; 
12  per  cent,  $57.10;  13  per  cent,  $61.10;  14  per  cent,  $64.10; 
silvery  iron.  6  per  cent.  $39  :  7  per  cent,  $40  ;  8  per  cent. 
$41.50;  9  per  cent,  $43.50;  10  per  cent.  $45.50;  11  per  cent. 
$48.80;  12  per  cent.  $52.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from 
Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict is  $3.66  per  gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp. — As  a  number-  of  pipe  makers  who  ordi- 
narily make  their  own  skelp,  but  who  for  some  time 
have  been  buying  are  once  more  in  production,  demand 
has  decreased  considerably  and  sentimentally  the  mar- 
ket is  easier  than  it  has  been.  While  small  tonnages 
of  narrow  grooved  skelp  might  possibly  be  sold  at 
2.50c.,  the  more  common  maximum  is  2.25c.  and  con- 
tract buyers  are  not  believed  to  be  paying  more  than  2c. 

Wire  Products. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  $2 
per  ton  in  the  Steel  Corporation  prices  but  a  decline  of 
$1  per  ton  in  the  independent  prices  since  last  account. 
As  of  Sept.  21,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  an- 
nounced an  advance  to  $2.70  base,  per  keg,  Pittsburgh, 
for  nails;  $2.45  base  per  100-lb.,  Pittsburgh,  for  plain 
wire  and  $2.20  base  per  count  keg  for  coated  nails. 
Most  independent  manufacturers  have  adopted  these 
bases  and  have  revised  to  these  prices  orders  which  had 
been  taken  at  the  higher  prices  recently  in  effect.  The 
only  important  exception  is  in  manufacturers'  wire, 
which  is  scarce,  and  for  which  $2.50  base  per  100-lb., 
Pittsburgh,  still  is  obtainable.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  837. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe.— Makers  of  merchant  steel  pipe 
in  the  butt  weld  sizes  still  are  about  60  days  behind  in 
their  deliveries,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  not  much 
progress  is  being  made  in  reducing  obligations  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  cars.  Few  manufacturers, 
consequently,  are  benefiting  as  yet  by  the  advance  in 
prices  made  .\ug.  15,  nor  can  they  until  old  orders  are 
cleaned  up.  This  fact,  together  with  the  wage  increase 
which  became  effective  Sept.  1,  which  the  manufactur- 
ers are  obliged  to  absorb,  finds  reflection  in  frequent 


intimations  of  a  further  advance  in  prices.  Makers  are 
not  nearly  as  heavily  obligated  on  the  lap  welded  sizes 
as  on  the  small  sizes  and  are  making  deliveries  against 
new  business  as  promptly  as  four  and  five  weeks.  Lack 
of  heavier  bookings  in  the  lap  welded  sizes  is  accounted 
tor  largely  by  the  depressed  condition  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. It  is  now  stated  that  the  recent  1000-mile  line  pipe 
order  placed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  and  the 
Sinclair  Oil  Co.  with  the  National  Tube  Co.,  will  amount 
to  about  125,000  tons.  Prices  recently  announced  on 
wrought  iron  pipe  find  very  little  basis  in  sales,  indeed 
much  of  the  tonnage  moving  is  at  the  prices  in  effect 
prior  to  the  advance  of  Aug.  15.  Discounts  are  given 
on  page  837. 

Wire  Rods. — In  keeping  with  an  increase  of  $2  per 
ton  in  wire  products,  effective  Sept.  21,  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  also  advanced  wire  rods  to  a  similar 
extent,  its  new  price  being  $45  for  No.  5  common  soft 
rods,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  Independent  makers 
who  have  been  making  spot  sales  lately  at  from  $47.50 
to  $50,  are  expected  to  adopt  the  Corporation  price  on 
rods  which  most  of  them  already  have  done  on  wire 
products. 

We  quote  No  .".  ronimon  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domes- 
tic consumers.  $4.".  to  $47.50;  chain  rods,  $45  to  $47.50;  screw 
stock  rods.  $50  to  $52.50  ;  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods 
of  that  character.  $45  to  $47.50;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to 
$57.50.  depending  on  carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
or  Young.'itowii. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — While  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  sheet  bars  i"ecently  has  been  sold  in  the 
Youngstown  district  for  both  early  and  fourth  quarter 
shipment  at  $40,  a  number  of  makers  have  yet  to  an- 
nounce prices  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 
The  common  impression  is  that  the  price  will  be  $40, 
but  this  will  be  by  independents  rather  than  the  Steel 
Corporation.  The  latter  is  believed  to  have  so  much 
tonnage  due  its  customers  on  third  quarter  contracts 
that  it  will  seek  to  ship  what  is  still  due,  together  with 
moderate  additional  allotments,  at  somewhat  lower 
prices  than  are  likely  to  be  named  by  independent  pro- 
ducers. Sales  of  soft  billets  of  fair  size  are  being  done 
at  $40,  Pittsburgh.  This  price,  however,  refers  to  early 
deliveries  and  slightly  less  may  possibly  be  named  on 
fourth  quarter  contracts.  There  is  little  interest  in 
slabs,  but  $40  also  is  regarded  as  a  fair  appraisal  of 
to-day's  market  on  that  form.  Bessemer  capacity  in 
the  Y'oungstown  district  is  operating  full  this  week, 
while  open-hearth  operations  are  90  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. A  leading  independent  here  is  operating  close'  to 
75  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  Steel  Corporation's  lead- 
ing steel  making  subsidiary  is  operating  close  to  70 
per  cent,  but  shipments  are  below  this  rate  because  of 
car  shortages. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets, 
$40;  2  X  2-in.  billet.s.  $40  to  $42;  Bessemer  shut  bars.  $40; 
oi>en-hearth  sheet  bars,  $40  to  $42;  slabs.  $40;  forging  bil- 
lets, ordinary  carbons.  $45  to  $47,  all  fob.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown   mills. 

Sheets. — With  a  market  on  sheet  bars  fairly  well 
established  at  $40,  there  is  an  increased  disposition  on 
the  part  of  independent  producers  to  seek  more  money 
for  the  finished  product.  Not  only  is  there  the  factor 
of  costs,  but  the  leading  interest  is  practically  out  of 
the  market  for  tonnages  for  shipment  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  taking  on  only  such  tonnages  as  will 
fit  in  with  its  schedules  and  these  only  from  regular 
customers.  This  means  that  independent  companies 
are  called  upon  to  supply  most  of  the  current  demand 
and  on  such  business  $3.50e.  base  is  minimum  on  black 
sheets  and  4.60c.  on  galvanized.  Independent  makers 
are  operating  at  a  very  high  rate,  in  the  Youngstown 
district  95  per  cent  of  the  mills  being  in  ofK^ration,  and 
it  is  stated  that  several  of  them  will  have  completed 
their  third  quarter  obligations  in  full  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  or  soon  afterward.  Inability  to  obtain  sufficient 
supplies  of  steel,  due  to  car  shortages,  checks  the  lead- 
ing interest  from  catching  up  with  its  obligations. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  837. 

Tin  Plate. — Suggestions  of  independent  prices  for 
first  quarter  of  1923  as  high  as  $5.25  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh,  are  heard,  and  the  common  expectation  is 
that  $5  is  as  low  as  any  of  the  independents  will  go  for 
that  period.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  early  1922  prices,  and  will  not 
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announce  them  for  at  least  a  month.  Current  demands 
are  seasonably  light  and  are  providing  no  strain  upon 
production.  On  account  of  high  producing  costs,  how- 
ever, concessions  from  the  official  quotations  of  $4.75 
per  base  box  are  much  slighter  and  less  frequent  than 
usual. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— The  de- 
mand is  good  from  the  automotive  industry,  but  is  dis- 
appointing from  others,  especially  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  instruments.  Makers  depending 
upon  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  for  supplies  of  hot-rolled 
bars  are  not  yet  getting  very  large  shipments  and  pur- 
chases from  independent  mills  usually  are  at  prices 
ranging  anywhere  from  2c.  to  2.15c.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
occasionally  higher.  The  high  cost  of  hot-rolled  bars 
largely  explain  the  firmness  in  cold-finished  stock,  which 
is  quoted  at  2.50c.,  base  Pittsburgh,  for  carloads  and 
2.75c.  for  less  than  carloads.  Ground  shafting  is  un- 
changed at  2.90c.  base  f.o.b.  mills,  for  carloads  and 
3.15c.  for  less  than  carloads. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — The  market  holds  firm  at  a  mini- 
mum of  2.75c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  is  3c.  on  tonnages 
wanted  promptly  and  on  narrow,  light  stock.  Few 
makers  will  consider  less  than  3c.  The  automotive  in- 
dustry still  is  the  principal  source  of  demand  for  strips. 
Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Demand  still  is  sufficient  to 
support  4.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  even  a  premium 
of  $5  per  ton  on  a  few  tonnages  is  wanted  for  early 
delivery.  Costs  are  high  on  account  of  steel  and  labor 
shortages  and  there  are  intimations  of  an  early  advance 
to  4.50c.,  base. 

Steel  Rails. — The  market  on  light  rails  is  well  estab- 
lished at  2.25c.  base,  mills,  for  those  rolled  from  new 
steel.  All  makers  are  quoting  this  price  and  a  fair 
amount  of  business  is  being  entered.  Railroads  ordi- 
narily served  on  standard  rails  from  Pittsburgh  are 
reported  to  be  entering  orders  to  escape  the  $3  per  ton 
advance,  effective  Oct.  1,  but  tonnage  details  are  not 
made  public. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new  steel, 
2.25c.  base ;  rolled  from  old  rails.  2c.  base ;  stand.ird  rails, 
?40  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Steel  Chain. — An  advance  of  $10  per  ton  in  steel 
chain  has  been  announced  by  leading  manufacturers, 
effective  Sept.  20.  The  new  price  is  6c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  proof  coil  chain.  Steel  loading  chain  has 
been  advanced  $40  to  $90  per  ton  from  the  prices  named 
in  the  last  previous  list,  dated  Jan.  4,  1922.  Discounts 
on  electric  welded  bright  chain  and  on  cow  ties  have 
been  cut  5  per  cent. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  market  is  still  quotable 
from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  on  steel  bars.  The 
lower  price  is  believed  to  be  as  low  as  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion now  will  accept  business,  although  it  has  made  no 
official  announcement.  Some  of  the  independent  makers 
are  trying  to  "marry"  old,  low-priced  contracts  with 
new  ones  and  this  has  restdted  in  some  new  contracts 
to  replace  old  ones  carrying  averages  prices  well  under 
2c.  Iron  bars  are  firmer  with  refined  bars  now  quot- 
able at  2.60c. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  to  2.25c. : 
reinforcingr  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  2c.  to  2.25c.  base :  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c. ;  refined  iron  bars,  2.60c. 
in   carloads,   f.o.b.    niill,    Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Prices  show  no  material 
change,  still  ranging  from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  order.  Structural  mill  activities  lately 
have  been  on  a  rising  scale,  but  they  are  not  catching 
up  very  rapidly  with  their  deliveries  because  of  car 
shortages.  Structural  inquiries  are  seasonably  light, 
most  of  the  bookings  of  fabricating  shops  being  for 
small  tonnages.  Bids  will  be  taken  this  week  by  Weir- 
ton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  on  its  new  sheet  mill 
building,  for  which  about  2000  tons  of  steel  will  be 
required.    Plain  material  prices  are  given  on  page  837. 

Plates. — The  market  here  is  quotable  generally  at 
2c.  to  2.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  for  early  deliveries 
2.25c.  is  the  prevailing  price  and  2c.,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  Steel  Corporation  price,  refers  to  such  ton- 
nages as  it  can  take  from  its  regular  customers  for  in- 
definite delivery.  The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co.  re- 
cently took  500  tank  cars  for  the  Chaplin  Refining  Co., 


Enid,  Okla.     Plates  for  this  order  have  not  yet  been 
placed.     Prices  are  given  on  page  837. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Good  demand  still  is  reported  for 
steel  tubes,  both  lap  welded  and  seamless,  and  on  the 
former  some  makers  now  are  limiting  their  bookings. 
Prices  are  very  firm  owing  to  high  costs  entailed  in 
labor  and  car  shortages.  Makers  of  charcoal  iron  tubes 
have  not  yet  announced  new  prices  as  they  were  ex- 
pected to,  following  the  withdrawal  recently  of  the  old 
quotations.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  837. 

Track  Fasteners. — The  market  is  firmer  on  all  prod- 
ucts under  this  head.  Now  prices  have  not  yet  been 
announced  on  angle  bars.  On  spikes,  most  makers, 
including  the  Steel  Corporation,  now  are  quoting  2.85c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  for  9/16-in.  and  larger  and  3.85c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  for  track  bolts  in  carload  lots.  Tie 
plates  have  sold  as  high  as  $50  per  net  ton,  and  $45 
now  is  minimum.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  small 
spikes  and  while  one  maker  here  holds  to  the  3.25c., 
base,  the  more  common  quotation  is  3.50c.,  and  there 
have  been  sales  as  high  as  3.75c.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  837. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  distributors  in  getting  in  specifications 
against  third  quarter  contracts  to  escape  the  advance 
set  up  early  this  month  and  which  is  applicable  to 
fourth  quarter  business.  Discounts  are  given  on  page 
837. 

Rivets. — Prices  are  unchanged,  but  the  market  is 
firm  because  of  the  scarcity  of  steel  and  the  fact  that 
buyers  still  are  specifying  freely,  while  there  is  a  very 
satisfactory  amount  of  new  business.  Prices  and  dis- 
counts are  given  on  page  837. 

Coke. — A  further  advance  of  about  50c.  per  ton  has 
taken  place  in  beehive  oven  coke  prices  in  the  past  week, 
due  to  the  fact  that  demand  still  exceeds  the  supply, 
since  car  shortage  rather  than  labor  troubles  are  limit- 
ing production.  Furnace  coke  lately  has  sold  readily 
at  $12  and  some  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  $13 
per  net  ton  ovens.  On  foundry  grade,  $13  has  become 
the  minimum  and  there  has  been  some  business  at  $14 
or  more.  The  strike  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  district  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  as  operators 
in  that  section  lately  have  had  a  good  many  men  apply 
for  work. 

Old  Material. — The  market  does  not  yet  give  sign  of 
having  reached  the  top.  Further  advances  of  50c.  to  $1 
per  ton  have  been  established  by  sales  in  the  past  week 
and  so  little  tonnage  of  the  steel  works  grades  is  pres- 
ently available  that  some  dealers  have  set  $25  as  the 
minimum  at  which  they  would  sell  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Heavy  melting  steel  has  been 
sold  at  $21.50,  at  Butler,  Pa.,  and  at  $22  at  Vandergrift 
and  Midland,  Pa.  Youngstown  melters  are  reported  to 
be  smaller  buyers  ,than  recently,  but  high  prices  for 
Youngstown  delivery  still  are  being  offered  by  dealers 
short  against  sales  at  that  point.  With  the  markets 
east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  netting  higher  prices  than 
are  offered  here,  not  much  scrap  is  coming  to  this  point. 
We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh  freight  rate 
as   follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heav^•    melting  steel $21.50  to  $22.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 24.00  to    25.00 

Bails  for  rolling,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio :  Cumberland,  Md. ; 
Huntington.  W.   Va.  ;   Franklin  and 

Willianisport,    Pa 22.00  to    22.50      . 

Compressed    sheet    steel 19.00  to    19.50 

Bundled   sheet  sides  and   ends 17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers 23.50  to    24. tO 

Railroad   coil   and   leaf  springs 23.50  to    24.00 

Low  phosphorus   standard   bloom  and 

billet   ends    25.00  to    26.00 

Low     phosphorus,     plates     and     other 

grades    23.00  to    24.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    20.50 

Iron    car    axles 28.00  to    30.00 

Locomotive     axles,     steel 26.00  to    27.00 

Steel    car    axles 24.00  to    25.00 

Cast    iron   wheel.s 23.50  to    24.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 23.50  to    24.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 17.50  to    18.00 

Short  shoveling   turnings 17.00  to    17. 5» 

Cast    iron    borings 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 19.50  to    20.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to    17.50 

.=!heet   bar  crop  ends 24.00  to    25.00 

No.    1    railroad    wi-ought 17.00  to    17.59 
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Production  Checked  by  Car    Shortage,    But 
Operations  Have  Increased 

Chicago,  Sept.  26. — The  placing  of  rail  tonnage  is 
proceeding  rapidly  as  the  end  of  the  month  draws  near. 
Western  roads  have  practically  completed  negotiations 
calling  for  approximately  450,000  tons  and  the  total  is 
expected  to  reach  500,000  tons  before  the  advanced 
price  of  $43  becomes  effective.  The  closing  of  this  busi- 
ness gives  local  mills  a  backlog  in  rails  compared  with 
their  already  heavy  commitments  in  plates,  shapes, 
bars,  sheets  and  other  products.  The  demand  for  the 
latter  commodities  is  still  of  healthy  proportions,  al- 
though not  so  pressing  as  earlier  in  the  month.  Local 
mills  are  either  sold  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year  or  so 
nearly  so  that  there  remain  only  small  tonnages  of 
certain  sizes  which  can  be  added  to  rolling  schedules. 
Notwithstanding  this  situation,  buyers  are  less  con- 
cerned about  securing  prompt  material  and  are  show- 
ing a  decreasing  disposition  to  pay  premiums  asked 
by  producers  in  a  position  to  make  early  shipment. 
Users  appear  to  be  awaiting  developments  in  the  be- 
lief that  increases  in  blast  furnace  and  steel  works 
production  will  relieve  the  present  tension  in  the 
market. 

It  is  true  that  production  continues  to  expand.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  added  a  furnace  at  Joliet,  giving 
it  15  active  stacks  out  of  its  total  of  29,  and  has  in- 
creased its  steel  output  to  71  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity. 
The  operations  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  remain  un- 
changed, but  one  additional  merchant  stack  is  now 
producing  as  a  result  of  the  blowing  in  of  a  second 
Iroquois  furnace.  Notwithstanding  gains  in  output, 
however,  producers  are  severely  handicapped  by  car 
shortage.  While  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  open 
top  cars  were  modified  last  week  to  permit  shipments 
in  the  direction  of  the  mines,  the  change  had  hardly 
been  made  when  the  old  regulations  were  restored  in 
all  particulars.  The  result  is  that  practically  all  open 
top  cars  are  being  used  for  the  movement  of  coal. 
Cars  with  sides  under  42  in.  in  height  which  may  be 
used  for  shipping  other  commodities  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find,  there  being  only  approximately  85,000 
of  them  in  the  entire  country  with  the  likelihood  that 
many  are  in  bad  order.  One  important  local  steel  in- 
terest is  also  experiencing  trouble  in  obtaining  cars 
at  its  coal  mines  with  the  consequence  that  output  is 
being  interrupted  two  and  three  days  at  a  time.  This 
difficulty,  together  with  the  congestion  of  finished  ma- 
terial at  the  mill  which  is  backing  up  for  lack  of  cars, 
may  force  the  company  to  curtail  operations  again. 
In  some  quarters,  it  is  felt  that  the  present  car  short- 
age is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  cars  as  a  scarcity  of 
serviceable  motive  power.  This  idea  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  current  orders 
and  inquiries  for  locomotives. 

Pig  Iron.— The  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  has 
blown  in  a  second  Iroquois  furnace,  thereby  recovering 
the  ground  lost  when  it  was  forced  to  bank  an  Iroquois 
stack  two  weeks  ago.  This  was  made  possible  by  im- 
provement in  coke  production  and  it  is  hoped  that  out- 
put will  continue  to  increase  sufficiently  to  permit  other 
merchant  furnaces  to  resume.  While  pig  iron  produc- 
tion is  better,  shipments  from  furnace  are  impeded  by 
car  shortage.  Inquiry  is  fairly  active,  but  is  largely 
for  prompt  material.  Some  forward  business  is  being 
closed,  however,  one  of  the  largest  orders  calling  for 
approximately  2500  tons  of  foundry  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery  having  been  placed  by  a  melter  in  the  im- 
ipediate  vicinity.  In  a  few  instances,  orders  have  been 
taken  for  first  quarter  shipment  at  present  prices. 
Among  current  inquiries  is  one  for  600  tons  of  foundry 
for  fourth  quarter  from  a  Minnesota  user.  An  unusual 
development  was  the  recent  shipment  of  a  cargo  of 
5000  tons  of  merchant  iron  from  the  Zenith  furnace 
by  water  to  Buffalo  and  from  there  by  rail  to  New 
England  destinations.  It  will  be  recalled  that  earlier 
in  the  year  two  water  shipments  of  Buffalo  iron  were 


unloaded  in  Chicago.  Southern  iron  is  still  difficult  to 
obtain  owing  to  the  transportation  situation,  but  a  few 
carloads  are  managing  to  get  through  from  time  to 
time  and  some  slight  progress  toward  improvement  is 
being  made.  Southern  quotations  range  from  $27  to 
$28,  Birmingham.  The  Southern  stack  which  is  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  combination  water  and  rail  rate 
i.s  quoting  $30.40,  f.o.b.  furnace,  or  $34.58,  delivered 
Chicago.  Charcoal,  low  phosphorous  and  silvery  prices 
remain  unchanged.  A  Michigan  melter  has  closed  for 
250  tons  of  charcoal. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus  mal- 
leable and  basic  irons  are  fob.  local  furnace  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  of  61e.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated. 
fob.   furnace  other  than   local. 

Lake    Superior    charcoal,    averaging    sil    1.50, 

delivered   at   Chicago $36.15 

Northern  coke.  No.    1,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 33.08 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.   32.00 

Northern  high   phos 32.00 

Southern  No.  2 $33.00  to    35.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil .* 32.00 

Basic     32.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil.  1  to  2  per  cent 

copper    free    38.00 

Silvery,  sil.    8   per  cent 46.29 

Ferroalloys. — The  new  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of 
$33.60  a  ton  on  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  but  prices 
have  not  been  definitely  determined.  Spiegeleisen  and 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  remain  unchanged,  although  it 
is  possible  that  the  tariff  may  later  result  in  an  advance 
of  the  latter  commodity.    Prices  are  nominal. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese,  future, 
$75.06;  prompt.  $82. SB,  delivered:  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 
■?55  delivered  on  contract  and  $fi5  prompt  delivery ;  spiegel- 
eisen, 18  to  22  per  cent,   $50,  delivered. 

Plates. — Heavy  specifications  continue  to  be  received 
from  car  builders  and  tank  works,  but  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  new  inquiry,  particularly  for  prompt  ma- 
terial. Local  mills  continue  to  quote  2.10c.  to  2.30c., 
Chicago,  but  purchases  from  Eastern  mills  at  higher 
delivered  prices  are  falling  off.  Buyers  are  growing 
more  cautious  in  their  attitude,  evidently  in  the  hope 
that  increasing  mill  production  will  halt  the  advancing 
tendency  of  prices.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  placed 
six  oil  storage  tanks,  involving  about  1500  tons,  with 
the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.34c.,  Chicago.  Jobljera 
quote   2.90c.   for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Hanover,  111.,  takes  bids  on  200 
tons  for  4-  to  8-in.  to-day.  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  will 
readvertise  for  140  tons.  It  is  felt  that  considerable 
demand  would  materialize  if  transportation  difficulties 
would  clear  up.  While  the  railroad  situation  is  slightly 
improved,  it  is  still  difficult  to  get  shipments  through 
from  pipe  shops,  particularly  from  those  located  in  the 
South. 

Wo  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows:  Water 
pi|)e.  4-in.,  $52.20  to  $54.20;  tj-ln.  and  above,  $48.20  to  $50  20; 
class  A   and  gas  pipe,   $3   extra. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  widespread, 
but  there  is  less  pressure  for  material  for  prompt  deliv- 
ery. Leading  local  mills  are  quoting  2c.  to  2.10c.,  Chi- 
cago, and  while  some  business  continues  to  be  placed 
at  higher  prices,  it  involves  less  tonnage  than  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  Buying  by  the  automotive  industry 
has  shown  little  change,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
shutdown  by  the  Ford  company.  The  farm  implement 
manufacturers  remain  the  one  source  of  business  which 
is  not  buying  its  customary  tonnage.  Bar  iron  is  firm, 
but  quiet.  Hard  steel  bar  mills  are  well  booked  and 
are  expected  to  advance  prices  in  view  of  rising  mate- 
rial costs. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bar.s.  2c.  to  2.34a.  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.25c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago ;  rail  steel,  2c.  to 
2.10c..  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  is 
3.80c.  for  rounds  and   4.30c.  for  flats,  squares  and   hi>xagon*. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel  bars  at 
2.50c.   base;   hoops,    3.90c.;    bands.   3.B5c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — In  rails  western  roads 
have  thus  far  placed  450,000  tons,  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  total  will  reach  500,000  tons  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  rail  purchases  are  usually 
accompanied  by  orders  for  angle  bars,  which,  like  rails, 
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have  been  advanced,  eflfective  Oct.  1,  the  new  price  be- 
ing 2.75c.,  mill,  or  $7  above  the  present  quotation. 

standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $40 ;  light  rails 
rolled   from   new  steel,   2.15c..   f.o.b.   makers'   mills. 

.'Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.85c.  to  3c.,  mill :  track  bolts 
with  .square  nuts.  3.S5c.  to  4c.,  mill;  tie  plates,  steel  and 
Iron,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;  angle  bars,  2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse  at  3.50c. 
Kise    and    track   bolts    4.50c,    base. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  producer  has  advanced 
wire  nails,  plain  wire,  annealed  fence  wire,  galvanized 
wire  and  cement  coated  nails  10c.  per  100  lb.  and  per 
keg  respectively,  and  barbed  wire  and  staples  20c.  The 
new  prices  are  still  5c.  lower  per  product  than  those 
quoted  by  independents.  Mill  operations  are  improv- 
ing slowly,  but  demand  is  still  in  excess  of  production. 
Demand  is  widespread,  coming  from  all  sections  of 
the  West  and  South,  except  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
While  the  market  is  active,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  business  now  being  placed  represents  accum- 
ulated needs  which  were  not  satisfied  during  the  period 
of  light  production,  from  which  the  mills  are  now- 
emerging.  For  mill  prices,  see  finished  iron  and  steel, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  837. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago ;  No.  9  and 
heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and  heavier  bright 
basic  wire,  $3.20  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails,  $3.35  per 
100  lb.  :  cement  coated  nails.  $2.75  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Xuts. — To  get  the  benefit  of  the  old  dis- 
counts, buyers  are  not  permitting  any  of  their  material 
on  contract  to  remain  unspecified.  This  even  holds 
true  of  farm  implements  manufacturers,  who,  while  not 
particularly  active,  desire  to  secure  a  maximum  of  their 
requirements  before  advanced  prices  become  effective. 
Business  from  the  automotive  industry  shows  no  abate- 
ment. Confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  new  dis- 
counts is  indicated  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  contracts  closed  for  fourth  quarter.  Ruling  discounts 
are  those  on  page  837,  except  that  the  basing  point  is 
Chicago  instead  of  Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.o0c. ;  boiler  rivets,  3.60c. ; 
machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per  cent  off;  larger  sizes, 
50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in..  45  off;  larger  sizes, 
45  off  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped.  $2.75 
off;  blank  nuts.  $2.75  off;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points. 
square  heads.  5',  per  cent  off  ;  quantity  extras  are  unchanged. 

Sheets. — Local  mills  are  committed  practically 
through  the  fourth  quarter  and  are  not  entertaining  in- 
quiries for  first  quarter,  although  some  have  been  re- 
ceived. Demand  is  less  pressing  than  recently  and  sales 
at  premium  prices  are  becoming  less  frequent. 

Mill  ouotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  Xo.  28  black,  2.50c. 
to  2.60e.  for  Xo.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for 
Xo.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  annealed,  4.85c. 
for  black  and  5.S5C.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Inquiry  for  concrete  bars  is  as 
heavy  as  at  any  time  this  year.  Present  activity  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  fact  that  many  projects 
were  held  back  pending  a  settlement  of  the  strikes.  Sell- 
ers are  still  hampered  by  difficulty  in  securing  steel 
from  the  mills,  but  with  production  improving,  relief 
is  looked  for.     Recent  awards  include: 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  plant,  Pekin,  111.,  195  tons,  to 
Concrete  Ste«l  Co. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  wire  plant,  Hawthorne,  111.,  300  tons, 
to  Paul  J..  Kalman  Oo. 

Paddock  Hotel,  Beatrice,  Xeb..  200  tons,  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

J.   Sterling  Morton  High   School,   Cicero,   111.,   115   tons. 

W.  H.  Hatch  Grade  School,  Oak  Park,  111.,  100  tons. 

Xew  Hotel   Racine,  Racine,  Wis.,   350  tons. 

Juneau   Park   Surf  Hotel.   Milwaukee.   3S0   tons. 

Fairmont  Creamery  Co..  plant.  Green  Bay,  Wis..   200  tons. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  show  a 
marked  decline  this  week,  hut  whether  this  is  merely  a 
temporary  recession  or  portends  a  quiet  autumn  is  not 
yet  apparent.  The  mills  continue  to  receive  heavy 
specifications  for  plain  material  and  fresh  demand  is 
of  healthy  proportions,  but  there  is  less  willingness  on 
the  part  of  buyers  to  pay  premiums  to  secure  prompt 
deliverj'.  Local  producers  continue  to  quote  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.,  Chicago. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to  2.34c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  material  out  of 
warehouse. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  stiffened  after  the 
slump  of  last  week  and  prices  are  returning  to  their 


former  levels.  Consumer  buying  is  not  yet  brisk, 
but  it  has  been  of  sufficient  volume  to  bring  out 
higher  quotations.  A  few  thousand  tons  of  heavy 
melting  and  allied  grades  have  been  placed  and 
malleable  is  notably  in  demand,  but  iron  mill 
scrap  is  less  active.  The  most  important  cause 
of  recent  weakness  lay  in  the  offerings  of  yard 
accumulations,  which  had  been  held  for  a  profit.  This 
material  was  quickly  absorbed  by  sellers  having  short 
contracts  and  the  appearance  of  lower  prices  discour- 
aged further  sales.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  coun- 
try stocks  are  heavier  than  was  generally  thought  and 
that  present  prices  warrant  shipments  from  consid- 
erable distances.  Purchases  by  local  dealers  include 
material  situated  at  such  widely  scattered  points  as 
Memphis  and  Texas.  Export  offerings  are  still  light. 
.A.mong  current  lists  are  the  Pennsylvania  Northwest- 
ern Region.  2500  tons ;  the  New  York  Central,  a  blind 
list,  and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  and  the  Belt 
Railway  of  Chicago,  600  tons  each. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows  ; 
Pit-  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $25.00  to  $25.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 24.50  to  25.00 

Relaying  rails    27.50  to  32.50 

Rolled  or   forged   steel   cai-  wheels. . .  23.00  to  23.50 

Rails    for   rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  rails.  less  man  3  ft 21.50  to  22.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 18.50  to  19.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  18.50  to  19.00 

Shoveling  steel    18.25  to  18.75 

Dro-i   fnrge  fl\shinEs 12.50  to  13.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   .sheet; 15.25  to  15.75 

Ax\e   turnings    16.00  to  16.50 

Pei-  N,l    Ton 

Iron    angles   and   splice  bars 22.50  to  23.00 

Steel  angle  b;;rs 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron  arcii   bars  and  transoms 22.50  to  23.00 

Iron    car    axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel   C3r   axlos 19.50  to  20.00 

Xo.    I    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   2   busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

Cut  forge    .". 17.50  to  18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 12.50  to  13.00 

Xo.    1   railroad    wioupht 17.50  to  18.00 

No.   2   railroad    wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 20.00  to  20.50 

Coil   springs    21.50  to  22.00 

.N'o.    1    machinery  cast 21.00to  21.50 

Xo.    1   railrond   cast 19.50  to  20.06 

Low    phos.    punchines 17.00  to  17.50 

L/Ocomotive  tires,  siiiooth 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to  11.50 

Cast    borin-  s    13  00  to  13.50 

Stove   plate    17.50  to  18.00 

Grate  bars    17.50  to  18.00 

Brake  shoes   17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

.Agricultural    malleable 22.00  to  22.50 


PROPOSED  MERGER 


Yoiiiigstown   Sheet   &   Tube  and  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Co.  May  Be  Combined 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Sept.  26. — Directors  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  at  a  prolonged  meeting 
Tuesday  afternoon,  considered  in  detail  a  proposed 
merger  with  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  operating  plants  at 
Youngstown,  Warren  and  Niles.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting,  President  James  A.  Campbell,  of  the 
Sheet  &  Tube  company,  stated  it  would  be  inadvisable  at 
this  time  to  make  any  public  statement.  He  indi- 
cated, however,  that  while  the  Brier  Hill  company 
offered  a  valuable  property,  terms  were  not  agreed 
upon. 

Samuel  Mather,  of  Cleveland,  the  largest  individual 
stockholder  in  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company,  sat  in  the 
meeting,  as  did  John  L.  Severance  and  H.  G.  Dalton, 
other  Cleveland  directors. 

It  is  understood  the  Brier  Hill  company  seeks  in- 
clusion in  a  merger  to  avoid  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum,  approaching  $8,000,000,  to  round  out  its  finishing 
capacity.  Brier  Hill  directors  discussed  the  consolida- 
tion at  a  meeting  Monday. 

Sessions  this  week  mark  definite  steps  to  effect  a 
combination  of  the  two  interests,  the  largest  inde- 
pendents in  the  Mahoning  Valley.  Additional  confer- 
ences are  being  arranged  to  consider  details. 
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Competition  Develops  Lower  Prices  on  Pig  Iron 
— Scrap  Advances 

With  increased  pig  iron  and  steel  production,  the 
car  shortage  has  become  the  predominating  disturbing 
factor  in  the  general  situation.  This  is  hampering  the 
movement  of  both  steel  from  the  mills  particularly 
from  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  pig  iron  from  the  mer- 
chant furnaces.  Some  furnaces,  behind  in  deliveries 
because  of  enforced  shut  downs,  are  compelled  to  lay 
part  of  their  products  on  the  ground  because  of  an 
inadequate  car  supply.  With  Connellsville  foundry 
coke  it  seems  now  to  be  more  of  a  question  of  cars 
to  move  it  than  a  supply  of  fuel.  Pig  iron  production 
has  fui-ther  Increased  and  as  a  result  the  acute  short- 
age has  to  some  extent  been  relieved  and  some  easing 
up  is  noticed  in  the  price  situation  in  that  prices  lower 
than  the  recent  maximum  quotations  have  appeared  on 
foundry  iron.  The  Otis  Steel  Co.  has  blown  in  another 
Cleveland  furnace  and  is  now  operating  both  stacks. 
The  Girard  furnace  has  gone  in  blast  and  the  Struthers 
Furnace  Co.  stack  at  Struthers,  Ohio,  is  .scheduled  to 
go  in  blast  next  week.  The  Hanna  Furnace  Co.  started 
its  Dover  stack  and  its  second  Detroit  stack  late  last 
week  according  to  schedule. 

Iron  Ore. — Indications  now  ai-e  that  Lake  Superior 
ore  shipments,  during  the  present  season,  will  amount 
to  40,000,000  tons  and  possibly  42,000,000  tons.  Some 
early  season  estimates  were  that  the  movement  would 
reach  45,000,000,  but  the  curtailment  of  blast  furnace 
operations  caused  some  cutting  off  in  shipments  during 
the  past  few  weeks  and  the  late  season's  movement 
probably  will  be  light.  September  shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  7,000,000  tons,  making  the  move- 
ment to  Oct.  1,  approximately  33,000,000  tons.  There 
is  virtually  no  dock  space  left  at  Lake  Erie  ports.  So 
nearly  all  of  the  ore  is  now  going  directly  to  furnace 
yards.  Generally  the  car  supply  for  ore  is  fair.  Some 
of  the  railroads  serving  the  southern  Ohio  districts 
have  not  been  able  to  handle  much  ore,  but  conditions 
on  these  have  improved  during  the  past  week. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  port.s :  Old  range  Bessemer, 
55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95;  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51 V4  per 
cent  iron.  $5.20 ;  Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70  ; 
Mesabi  non-Bessemer,   51V.   per  cent  iron,   $5.05. 

I'ig  Iron. — An  easing  up  in  the  pig  iron  situation  is 
in  evidence,  particularly  in  respect  to  foundry  iron  as 
the  result  of  the  blowing  in  of  an  additional  blast 
furnace  and  lower  prices  have  appeared  on  foundry  iron 
than  the  maximum  quotations  that  had  been  the  basis 
of  recent  Cleveland  transactions  for  both  local  and 
outside  sales.  Local  furnaces  that  have  been  quoting 
foundry  iron  at  $36  are  still  asking  that  price,  but  evi- 
dently must  name  somewhat  lower  prices  if  they 
care  to  meet  outside  competition.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  was  quoted  $36  by  Cleve- 
land furnaces  on  1050  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  its 
Cleveland  plant,  has  placed  its  order  with  a  Valley 
furnace  at  a  price  of  about  $34,  furnace,  or  $35.76, 
delivered,  and  another  Cleveland  consumer  has  pur- 
chased 100  tons  of  2.75  silicon  iron  at  $36,  Valley 
furnace,  or  on  a  $34  basis,  figuring  the  differential  for 
high  silicon  at  $2.  Ruling  quotations  by  another  pro- 
ducer would  mean  a  Cleveland  delivered  price  on 
foundry  iron  of  $35  or  lower.  One  lake  furnace  is  ad- 
hering to  its  recent  range  of  from  $.32  to  $33.50  on 
foundry  iron.  The  market  has  quieted  down  materially, 
sales  during  the  week  being  limited  for  most  part  to 
small  lots,  none  exceeding  500  tons.  Some  foundries 
that  have  been  buying  spot  iron  because  they  were 
unable  to  secure  shipments  from  their  regular  sources 
of  supply  will  be  alile  to  get  iron  on  their  regular  con- 
tracts shortly,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  spot 
iron  is  expected  to  fall  off.  Several  sales  of  Southern 
iron  are  reported  in  lots  up  to  300  tons  at  the  unchanged 
price  of  $28.  One  producer  of  silvery  iron  has  advanced 
its  price  $1  per  ton  for  prompt  shipment  and  during 
the  week  sold  two  150-ton  lots  of  9  per  cent  silvery 
at  a  base  price  of  $42.50.  Another  producer  made 
sales  for   the  fourth   quarter  at   $41.50.     .\    small   lot 


sale  of  imported  low  phosphorus  iron  has  been  made  in 
Chicago  at  about  $31  seaboard.  This  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  about  $37  Valley  furnace,  as  compared  with  $38 
quoted  by  a  Valley  producer. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phosphorus 
iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland  and  for  local  iron  include  a  50c. 
switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery  and  Southern  iron  prices  are 
based  on  a  $3.02  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate 
from  Birmingham. 

Basic,  Valley  furnace,  nominal $34.00 

Northern  So.  2  fdy.,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25.  .$35.00  to    36.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.00 

Malleable    36!oO 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent 44.52  to    45.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace..  38.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — With  the  partial  settlement 
of  the  shopmen's  strike  many  railroads  have  come  in 
the  market  for  bolts  and  nuts  for  the  fourth  quarter 
and  considerable  business  is  also  being  placed  by  job- 
bers and  automobile  manufacturers. 

Finished  Material. — There  is  a  moderate  volume  of 
new  business,  but  many  consumers  are  more  con- 
cerned about  getting  shipments  on  existing  contracts 
than  in  placing  new  orders.  Plates  are  in  fairly  heavy 
demand,  but  steel  bar  orders  have  fallen  off.  On  steel 
bars  and  structural  material,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  being  placed  at  2c.,  iilthough  some  independent  mills 
are  still  asking  2.25c.  The  plate  market  continues  firm 
with  quotations  by  independent  mills  ranging  from 
2.25c.  to  2.50c.,  and  small  mills  are  booking  considerable 
business  at  the  latter  price.  A  fairly  heavy  demand 
has  developed  from  the  railroads  for  fire  box  plates. 
Another  lake  freight  boat  has  been  placed,  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Co.  having  closed  the  contract  with  the 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  for  a  600- 
foot  boat  that  will  require  5000  tons  of  steel.  A  new 
inquiry  has  come  from  an  oil  company  for  600  tons  of 
plates  for  stills.  Structural  inquiries  have  fallen  off 
considerably.  The  only  new  project  of  any  size  re- 
ported is  the  store  addition  for  the  Halle  Brothers  Co., 
Cleveland,  requiring  2500  tons  of  structural  material. 
The  Cleveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Co.  is  inquiring  for 
1000  tons  of  rails  and  some  of  the  railroads  in  this 
district  are  negotiating  for  their  1923  requirements. 
The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  has  an  inquiry  out  for  its 
requirements  in  axles  and  steel  bars  for  the  last  quarter 
and  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

Jobbei-s  quote  steel  bars,  2.92c. ;  plates  and  structural 
shapes.  3.01e. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3c. ;  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  2.50c. ;  Nfi.  28  black  sheets,  4.50c.  ;  No.  2S  galvanized 
sheets,  5.50c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.70c.  to  3.76c.; 
hoops  and  bands,  3.71c. ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.60c, ;  Hats, 
squares  and  hexagons,  4.10c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  re- 
inforcing bars  in  lots  of  50  tons  and  under.  The  James 
Sperling  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  taken  the  contract 
for  the  filtration  plant  in  that  city  requiring  1200  tons 
of  bars.     Hard  steel  reinforcing  bars  are  firm  at  2c. 

Sheets. — The  market  is  very  firm  and  fairly  active 
and  some  mills  can  make  good  deliveries.  There  is 
still  considerable  demand  from  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. Prices  range  from  3.50c.  to  3.60c.  for  black, 
4.50c.  to  4.60c.  for  galvanized,  and  from  2.60c.  up  on 
blue  annealed.  On  heavier  gages  2.70c.  and  on  light 
gages  2.80c.  arc  quite  commonly  quoted.  Automobile 
body  sheets  are  quoted  at  5c.  for  October  delivery. 

Warehouse  Business. — Cleveland  jobbers  advanced 
prices  Monday  $2  a  ton  on  steel  bars,  plates,  structural 
material,  hoops  and  bands,  and  the  leading  steel  jobbers 
to-day  advanced  black  and  galvanized  sheets  $5  a  ton 
and  blue  annealed  sheets  $4  a  ton.  The  new  prices 
are  based  on  mill  prices  of  1.95c.  for  steel  bars,  2.05c. 
for  plates  and  shapes,  and  2.75c.  for  hoops  and  bands. 
The  warehouse  demand  continues  heavy,  but  sales  have 
fallen  off  owing  to  depleted  stocks. 

Coke. — The  foundry  coke  market  is  firmer.  Car 
lot  sales  for  prompt  shipment  are  reported  at  $13, 
but  some  producers  are  now  asking  $13.50  to  $14.  Quo- 
tations of  $13  have  been  made  on  a  local  inquiry  for 
1500  tons  for  the  last  quarter.  We  note  the  sale  of  ten 
ears  of  Indianapolis  by-product  foundry  coke  at  $16. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  further  advanced  $1 
more  a  ton  on  most  grades  of  scrap  and  the  higher 
prices  are  bringing  out  very  little  material.  Cleveland 
and  Valley  dealers  are  freely  offering  $22  for  heavy 
melting  steel  and  $20  for  compressed  steel  for  Youngs- 
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town  delivery,  and  local  producers  have  been  offered 
as  high  as  $20.50  for  heavy  melting  steel.  Locally,  com- 
pressetl  steel  has  brought  over  $19.  The  high  prices, 
together  with  the  partial  settlement  of  the  shopmen's 
strike,  are  expected  to  bring  out  considei-able  railroad 
scrap  during  October.  The  only  list  that  has  appeared 
so  far  is  a  blank  list  from  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  which 
offered  no  scrap  in  September.  Bids  on  this  will  be 
taken  Oct.  5. 

\Vc  (luote  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Heavy  melting  steel $lSt.7r>  to  $20.00 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 21.00  to    22.00 

.Steel   rails,    rerollinr 24.00  to    2,^.00 

Iron  rails    18.00  to    18.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    27.00 

Now   phosphorus   melting 20.00  to    21.00 

Cast   borings    15.25  to    15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.00  to    14.25 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings....    14.75  to    15.25 

Compressed    steel    18.00  to    18.50 

Railroad    wrought    18.75  to    19.25 

Railroad  malleable 20.00  to    21.00 

Ijight  bundled  sheet  stampings 15.00  to    15.25 

Steel   axle   turnings lli.OO  to    16.50 

No.   1   cast 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to    15.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in 14.50  to    15.00 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in 15.00  to    15.25 

Railroad  gi-ate  bars 17.00  to    18.00 

Sti.ve    plate    17.00  to    18.00 

Pipes  and  Hues 14.50  to     14.75 


Boston 


More  Domestic  Pig  Iron  Sold  in  New  England 
Than  in  Many  Weeks 

Boston,  Sept.  26. — Sales  of  pig  iron  the  past  week 
approximated  5000  tons,  including  1000  No.  2  plain 
special  analysis  Buffalo,  last  quarter,  at  about  $33  fur- 
nace, to  a  local  inelter,  100  tons  No.  2  western  Penn- 
sylvania, October  delivery,  at  $33.50  furnace,  or  $39.42 
delivered,  and  other  small  lots,  Tennessee  included, 
which  swell  the  total  to  better  than  1500  tons,  the 
largest  domestic  iron  business  reported  in  many  weeks. 
Scotch  iron  prices  vary,  being  higher  in  some  instances 
and  lower  in  others.  Advances  are  reported  by  the 
largest  operators.  A  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  melter  bought 
silicon  2.25  to  2.75  at  $30.  c.i.f.,  with  a  $1.90  freight; 
a  Massachusetts  stove  maker  400  tons  at  $31,  while 
other  sales  ran  as  high  as  $32  plus  the  75c.  import  tax 
duty,  and  $33  without  the  duty.  English,  to  arrive, 
ranges  from  $27  to  $31,  plus  duty.  Continental,  fairly 
low  phosphorus  and  fairly  high  manganese,  is  offered 
as  low  as  $24.50,  plus  duty,  and  better  iron  as  high  as 
$32.  French  iron  is  mostly  $28  to  $30.  Importers  are 
well  cleaned  up  on  October  shipments.  No  foreign  iron 
arrived  in  the  week  ending  Sept.  23,  but  at  least  1500 
Scotch  is  due  this  week.  One  melter  wants  300  to  600 
tons  No.  2X,  delivery  not  specified,  and  the  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  250  tons  No.  IX, 
October  shipment.  Barges  with  1315  tons  of  iron  from 
Albany  for  the  American  Electrical  Co.,  Phillipsdale, 
R.  I.,  is  in  at  Providence.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading- 
Railway  announces  that  effective  Oct.  16  the  rate  on 
pig  iron  at  stations  taking  the  Philadelphia  and  Scran- 
ton  rate  basis  to  points  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
taking  the  Brunswick  rate  basis,  will  be  $4.28,  as  against 
$5.60  a  ton  as  at  present. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  re- 
poited  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows,  having  added 
to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from  eastern  Pennsvlvania, 
54.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from  Virginia  and  $9.60  from 
Alabama : 

East.  Penn.,  sll.  2.25  to  2.75 $36.65  to  $38.65 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 35.65  to    37.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 37.91  to    38.41 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 36.91  to    37.91 

Alabama,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 38.10 

Alabama,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 37.60 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferroalloys  in  this  terri- 
tory is  limited  to  pounds  rather  than  tons,  yet  con- 
siderable activity  exists  at  prices  governed  by  those 
at  more  active  centers.  A  lot  of  1500  tons  manganese 
ore  arrived  at  this  port  from  abroad  the  past  week. 

Warehouse  Business. — Bookings  the  first  half  of  this 
month  averaged  better  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  August,  which  was  the  best  month  this  year. 
Some  let-down,  more  noticeable  in  structural  steel  than 


in  other  material,  is  reported  since  Sept.  15.  Sheets 
are  more  active,  however.  Warehouse  stocks  are  larger, 
due  to  increased  mill  shipments.  Bolts  and  nuts  al  o 
are  coming  forward  more  freely,  some  buyers  claiming 
to  have  received  stock  not  expected  until  December. 
Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  are  in  demand,  however,  and  mill 
shipments  needed.  Wire  nails  have  advanced  anotiher 
15c.  a  keg  from  stock,  making  30c.  since  Sept.  1.  The 
base  is  $3.60  a  keg.  Cut  nails  remain  unchanged  in 
price.  Demand  for  nails  is  heavy  and  back  orders  are 
largest  since  war  days. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars,  $3.25  per  100  lb  base  • 
Hats,  $3.85 :  concrete  bars.  $3.25 ;  structural  steel,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.85:  open-hearth  spring  steel  $5 
to  $6.50;  crucible  -spring  steel.  $12;  steel  bands  $4.25-  hoop 
steel.  $4.75  :  cold  rolled  steel.  $4  to  $4.50  ;  reflned  iron.  $3  25  ■ 
best  refined  iron.  $4.50;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50-  Norway  iron 
$6  to  $6.50;  plate-s.  $3.35  to  $3.55;  No,  lo'  blue  annealed 
sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28  black  sheets,  $5  10 
No.   28  galvanized  sheets,   $6.40. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co. 
has  been  awarded  100  tons  6  in.  and  8  in.  pipe,  Novem- 
ber delivery,  by  the  city  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  the  only 
municipal  business  of  any  importance  to  be  placed  in 
this  territory  recently.  Many  feelers  are  being  put 
out  by  cities  and  towns,  however,  as  well  as  by  gas 
and  some  of  the  largest  engineering  companies.  Cast 
iron  pipe  makers  expect  considerable  activity  in  the 
market  during  December,  January  and  February  for 
spring  delivery.  The  market  here  for  6  in.  pipe  and 
larger  is  $57.10  delivered  common  Boston  rate  points, 
and  for  4  in.,  $62.10.  The  usual  $4  differentials  apply 
to  class   A  and  gas  pipe. 

Finished  Material.— The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
this  week  closed  on  17,000  tons  of  rails,  11,000  tons 
being  85  lb.  and  the  rest  100  lb.;  the  Maine  Central 
took  9300  tons,  and  other  New  England  carriers,  not 
including  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and 
the  Boston  &  Albany,  which  place  their  business 
through  other  than  Boston  sources,  7450  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  33,750  tons,  1923  delivery.  Track  ac- 
cessory requirements  by  the  carriers  will  not  be  placed 
until  later.  'MeClintic-Marshall  Co.  has  taken  235 
tons  of  structural  steel  for  a  Lowell,  Mass.,  bridge, 
the  only  round  tonnage  placed  in  this  territory  the 
past  week.  Bids  are  in  on  140  tons  for  the  General 
Baking  Co.  garage,  Charlestown,  Boston.  Bars,  espe- 
cially high  carbon,  are  in  excellent  demand,  although 
individual  tonnages  are  only  moderately  large.  The 
demand  for  plates  still  runs  to  small  tonnages,  but  the 
number  of  orders  is  ir.creasing.  Fourth  quarter  sheet 
requirements  have  been  mostly  contracted  for. 

Coke. — Sales  of  Alabama  by-product  foundry  coke 
were  made  at  $16.50  delivered  New  England  points  the 
past  week,  contrasted  with  $19.50  heretofore.  October 
deliveries  are  offered  at  $16.50.  Small  tonnages  of  Coii- 
nellsville  coke  at  $12.50  ovens,  or  $18.05  delivered,  also 
were  sold.  The  market  for  outside  fuel  is  more  or  less 
restricted,  however,  due  to  better  shipments  against 
contracts  by  the*  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  on  a  basis  of  $16.50  delivered 
within  the  prescribed  freight  zone.  Local  oven  interests 
are  now  in  a  position  to  accept  spot  business  at  $19.50 
delivered,  but  at  that  price  sales  are  limited.  Consid- 
erable coke  made  in  this  territory  is  going  into  New 
York  State.  Actual  consumption  of  coke  by  New  Eng- 
land foundries  is  expanding,  but  very  slowly,  and  re- 
mains well  below  normal. 

Old  Material. — Continued  activity,  which  broadened 
to  include  all  old  material  on  a  rising  scale  of  prices, 
was  reported  the  past  week.  Strength  w;is  most  pro- 
nounced in  wi'ought  pipe,  cast  iron  borings  and  car 
axles,  which  average  $2  a  ton  higher,  and  in  heavy  melt- 
ing steel,  car  wheels,  railroad  malleable  and  stove  plate, 
which  average  $1.50  higher.  The  car  supply  situation  is 
more  acute,  while  rejections  are  at  a  minimum.  Local 
sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  alone  exceeded  1000  tons 
at  $15  to  $15.50,  and  100  tons  went  at  $15.75,  a  new 
high  record  price  for  this  movement.  Sales  of  chemical 
cast  iron  borings  at  $15,  $15.50,  $16,  $16.50,  $17  and 
even  $17.50,  shipping  point,  make  it  diflBcult  to  estab- 
lish a  general  price  level,  which  possibly  is  nearer  $15 
to  $16.50  than  othei-wise.  A  Boston  melter  of  rolling 
mill  borings  in  the  market  at  $15  delivered,  which  are 
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scarce,  resorted  to  cast  at  U9  delivered.  A  local  horse- 
shoe interest  wants  round  tonnages  of  horseshoes  at 
$14,  shipping  point,  a  Maine  rolling  mill,  having  a  $2.25 
freight,  is  bidding  $22  for  shafting,  while  numerous  in- 
quiries for  machinery  cast  are  in  dealers'  hands.  Other- 
wise most  everything  moving  is  going  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  following  prices  are  tor  gioiw  ton  lots  delivered  con- 
suming points: 

No   1   machinery  cast *?i$?  J°  Hlln 

No.   2   machinery  cast J2  ?5  I"    ?2-22 

Stove  plate J  J|»  Jo    J|-X» 

Railroad   malleable    17.50  to    18.00 

The   following   prices  arc  offered   per  gross   ton  lots  f.o.l). 
Boston   rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  $15-50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought ^2°?'°    JrSn 

No.  1  yard  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

VVioughi    pipe    (1    in.    In   diam..   over 

t  ft.   long) 11.50  to    12.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast  iron  borings,   rolling  mill 12.50  to    J^  00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 15.00  to    16.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings..    10.50  to    11.00 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton..   10.50  to    11.00 

Street  car  a.xles 21.00  to    22.00 

Street  car  wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Rerolling  rails 13-50  to    14.00 

Shafting    18. 60  to    19.75 


Cincinnati 

Quiet  Week  with  Some  Reselling  of  Southern 

Pig  Iron  at  $26 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  26.— The  pig-iron  market  was 
exceptionally  quiet  during  the  week  and  only  a  few 
sales  larger  than  100  tons  were  reported.  An  Indiana 
melter  bought  500  tons  of  Northern  foundry  iron  on  a 
basis  of  $32,  Lake  furnace,  while  another  Indiana 
foundry  took  300  tons  of  malleable  at  $32,  Chicago. 
Several  sales  of  Southern  resale  iron  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  $26,  but  this  iron  has  now  been  cleared  up 
and  the  Southern  market  is  firm  at  $27,  Birmingham. 
Very  few  furnaces  are  quoting  for  any  delivery,  the 
available  supply  of  iron  being  very  short,  with  .ship- 
ments from  Southern  furnaces  showing  a  slight  im- 
provement. Melters  are  waiting  to  see  just  what 
developments  take  place  before  buying  further  ton- 
nages. The  supply  of  foundry  iron  in  the  southern 
Ohio  district  has  dwindled  to  practically  nothing.  The 
steel  producer  which  had  been  supplying  the  bulk  of 
the  iron  having  gone  back  on  basic.  As  a  result,  prices 
are  very  firm,  and  single  carloads  have  brought  as  high 
as  $34,  base.  Some  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  iron  is  being 
shipped  into  this  district  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity. 
But  Lake  furnaces  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of  a  bigger  part  of  the  trade.  Belfont  furnace  re- 
sumed operations  this  week  on  Bessemer  iron,  which  is 
being  sold  at  $35,  Ironton,  and  Jisco  furnace  will  be 
making  silvery  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Those  two  will 
be  the  only  merchant  furnaces  in  blast  in  the  southern 
Ohio  district. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4,05  from  Birmingliam  and 
$2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati ; 

Southern  coke,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25   (base) $31.05 

Southern  coke,  sll.  2.25  to  2.75    (No.  2  soft)  .  .  .    31.55 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal),  8  per  cent 43.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)  .  .  .    34.27 

Basic   Nortliern    32-27 

Malleable     34-27 

Finished  MateriaL— The  chief  <»ncern  of  the  trade 
seems  to  be  in  securing  shipments  from  mills.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  inquiries  current  for  fourth 
quarter,  the  principal  one  coming  from  the  Big  Four 
Railroad,  which  will  take  bids  on  Oct.  5  for  its  fourth 
quarter  requirements  of  bolts  and  nuts,  iron  bars,  steel 
billets,  firebox  and  boiler  plates,  tank  and  car  plates, 
shapes  and  steel  bars,  black  and  blue  annealed  sheets, 
nails,  wire,  fence,  axles,  boiler  tubes  and  safe  ends. 
No  quantities  are  specified  on  the  order,  but  the  re- 
quirements of  the  road  for  this  quarter  are  expected 
to  be  heavy.  While  sheet  mills  continue  to  book  only 
for  October  shipment  at  current  prices,  tonnage  reser- 
vations which  will  take  up  the  capacity  of  the  mills 
are  being  booked  at  prices  to  l.c  named  shortly  after 
the  firat  of  the  month.  It  is  expected  that  these  prices 
will  show  a  $3  advance  for  November  and  December 
shipmefit-     The   demand   for  small   spikes    is   reported 


to  be  heavy,  coming  chiefly  from  the  mining  districts, 
and  a  steady  improvement  is  also  noted  in  the  demand 
for  light  rails.  Small  spikes  will  likely  advance  to 
$3.50  shortly,  as  this  seems  to  be  the  present  ideas  of 
some  manufacturers.  An  advance  of  10c.  a  keg  on 
track  spikes  has  been  made  by  one  manufacturer, 
bringing  the  price  to  $2.85.  On  bars  and  shapes,  2c. 
has  been  quoted  during  the  week  but  a  fair  number  of 
orders  are  being  booked  at  2.15c.  to  2.2iSc.  on  bars, 
and  2.10c.  on  shapes.  On  plates,  the  general  quotation 
appears  to  be  2.25e.,  though  orders  are  confined  to  one 
and  two  carloads  each.  Some  orders  were  reported 
for  wire  and  wire  nails,  the  latter  being  a  rather  scarce 
commodity  these  days,  due  to  poor  shipments  from 
manufacturers.  Inquiry  in  the  structural  field  is  light, 
though  a  number  of  projects  involving  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  reinforcing  bars  are  now  in  architects' 
hands.  Included  in  these  will  be  a  7-story  office  build- 
ing for  the  railroad  brotherhoods  to  be  erected  in  Cin- 
cinnati, bids  on  which  will  be  taken  about  Oct.  15.  The 
Union  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  10-story  office  building,  100  x  200  ft.,  bids 
on  which  will  be  taken  about  Jan.  1.  A  number  of 
smaller  projects  are  also  up.  Two  hundred  tons  of 
bars  for  the  Liberty  National  Bank  Building  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co. 
Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  continue  to 
enjoy  a  good  business.  Delayed  shipments  from  mills 
are  beginning  to  filter  through,  but  the  movement  is 
still  comparatively  light.  Prices  show  no  change,  al- 
though an  advance  of  15c.  a  keg  on  wire  nails  will  be- 
come effective  Oct.  1. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars,  2.95c.  base; 
reinforcing  bars.  3-05c.  base:  hoops.  4.05c.  base;  bands,  3-85c. 
base ;  shapes  and  plates,  3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds, 
3.750-  base ;  cold-rolled  flats,  .squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c. 
base :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  4c.  ;  Nn.  28  black  sheets. 
4.70c- ;  No.  2S  enlvanized  sheets.  5.75c. :  No.  9  annealed 
wire,  $2.85  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails,  $3.05  per  keg, 
base. 

Tool  Steel. — It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  tool  steel 
prices  will  show  an  advance  in  the  near  future,  and 
some  good  business  was  placed  last  week  in  anticipa- 
tion of  it.  Prices  range  from  70c.  per  lb.  on  regular 
grades  of  high  speed  steel  to  90c.  on  special  brands  of 
some  companies. 

Coke. — While  the  coke  market  is  rather  quiet,  some 
fair  sized  sales  of  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke  are 
reported.  Prices  are  holding  very  firm,  and  furnace 
coke  in  particular  is,  if  anything,  higher.  Connells- 
ville  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  $12,  and  foundry  at  $12 
to  $14.  New  River  foundry  remains  at  $14  to  $15. 
Wise  County  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  $11  and  foundry 
$13,  the  same  range  prevailing  on  Pocahontas.  The 
Ashland  by-product  producer  has  advanced  its  price  to 
$12,  Connellsville  basis  for  October  shipment. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  market  continues  to 
show  a  fair  amount  of  activity.  Steel  mills  are  buying 
in  small  tonnages  and  foundries  are  taking  all  cast 
scrap  offered.  The  demand  from  other  districts  also  is 
heavier.  Prices  are  showing  much  strength  and  ad- 
vances oi  from  50c.  to  $2  a  ton  are  recorded. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.l).  ears  Cincinnati : 
Per  Orosa  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $9.50  to  $10.00 

Iron  rails    15.50  to  16.00 

Relaying  rail.s.   50  lb.  and  up 26  50  to  27.00 

Rails   for    rolling 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 15.00  to  15.50 

.Stocl   >-.ii.s   for  melting 14.ftnto  14  50 

Car   wheels    19.00  to  19.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast   borings    11.60  to  12.00 

Steel   turnings    10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad    cast    16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1   machinery 20-50  to  21.00 

Burnt    scrap    11.50  to  12.00 

Iron   axles    20.50  to  21.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  Inside)....  13.50  to  14.00 

Pipes   and    flues S.50  to  9.00 


i 


The  Detroit  Foundryman's  Association  held  its 
monthly  meeting  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  21,  at  which 
Henry  M.  Lane,  of  the  H.  M.  Lane  Co.,  Detroit,  foundry 
engineers,  gave  a  talk  on  "Foundry  Troubles."  Officers 
of  the  association  for  the  year  are :  Fred  Erb,  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  Co..  president ;  J.  C.  Babo,  Dodge  Bros., 
vice-president;  Delos  R.  Hay,  secretary. 


New  York 


Strong  Pressure  for  Deliveries — Domestic  Pig  Iron 
Prices  Lower 

New  York,  Sept.  26. — The  car  situation  in  the  coal 
mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  is  more  serious  and 
a  number  of  mines  have  been  compelled  to  close  on 
account  of  inability  to  obtain  cars  in  which  to  load  the 
coal.  The  present  outlook  is  that  prices  of  coal  will 
advance. 

Pig  Iron. — One  firm  reports  the  sale  of  5,000  tons 
of  English  foundry  irons  and  others  have  disposed  of 
smaller  tonnages.  Prices  of  foreign  grades  show  a 
tendency  to  advance.  They  are  still  several  dollars  be- 
low those  of  domestic  irons,  and  transactions  are  con- 
fined to  a  large  extent  to  the  foreign  product.  Prices 
on  domestic  iron  are  somewhat  lower  and  $31  can  be 
done  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  $32  in  Buffalo  on 
No.  2  plain.  These  prices  are  about  $1  lower  than 
the  recent  minimum  quotations.  In  addition  to  pur- 
chases made  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  as 
announced  in  this  column  last  week,  it  is  still  in  the 
market  for  700  tons  of  charcoal  and  3500  tons  of  foun- 
dry iron  for  immediate  delivery.  The  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  not  yet  placed  the  500  tons  for 
which  it  has  been  inquiring.  Very  little  foreign  iron 
is  now  available  for  delivery  prior  to  Nov.  1. 

We  quote  delivered   in   the   New  York  district   as  follows, 

having  added    to    furnace   prices   $2.2?   freight    from   eastern 

Pennsylvania.    S4.91    from   Buffalo   and   $.5.44   from   Virginia: 

Bast  Pa,  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .$35.27  to  $36.27 

East.  Pa.  Xo.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   34.27  to    35.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .    33.27  to    34.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 36.91  to    37.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Thus  far  the  new  duties  on  various 
ferroalloys  have  made  very  little  difference  in  quota- 
tions. Demand,  however,  has  slackened  in  most  of  the 
markets.  Sales  of  small  lots  of  British  ferromanganese 
have  been  made  at  $67.50,  c.i.f.,  to  which  a  duty  of 
$33.60  per  ton  on  80  per  cent  alloy  is  now  added. 
Domestic  producers  have  practically  nothing  to  sell, 
although  it  is  stated  that  an  offer  of  some  alloy  has 
been  made  at  $100  per  ton,  furnace.  This  would  figure 
about  the  same  as  the  British  alloy  which,  with  duty 
paid,  would  be  $101.10  at  the  seaboard.  On  spiegeleisen 
there  is  now  a  duty  on  the  foreign  product  of  75e.  per 
ton.  Some  sales  of  the  20  per  cent  alloy  have  been 
made  at  $39.25,  duty  paid,  but  the  quotations  on  the 
domestic  product  are  unchanged  for  both  grades.  No 
business  is  reported  in  the  manganese  ore  market  and 
quotations  are  nominal.  The  new  tariff  law  places  a 
duty  of  $22.40  per  gross  ton  on  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon.  Domestic  producers  have  not  yet  changed  their 
quotations,  which  range  from  $65  to  $70  per  ton,  de- 
livered, but  are  taking  very  little  business,  although 
there  is  some  inquiry  for  car  load  lots.  Importers  of 
ferrosilicon  are  at  present  not  quoting;  their  future 
policy  and  prices  will  be  determined  later.  There  is  a 
new  duty  of  3c.  per  lb.  of  contained  chromium  in  ferro- 
chromium,  but  there  is  very  little  business  in  this 
market  and  quotations  are  still  unchanged.  Quotations 
are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,    domestic,    furnace,    nominal, 
per   ton    $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  c.i.f.,  per  ton $67.50 

Spiegeleisen.   17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace $38.00 

Spiegeleisen,   20  per  cent,  furncice.  .  .  .  ?3S.OO  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon.    ."0   per  cent,   delivered,   per   gross 

ton,  carloads   $65.00  to  $70.00 

Ferrosilicon.    10    to   15   per  cent,   delivered,   per 

gross    ton    $38.00  to  $40.00 

Fterrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal 50c. 

Ferrochromium     4    to  8   iier  cent  carbon.   60   to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered 14c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium. 

$3.50  to  $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium.  15  to  IS  per  cent,  in  car- 
loads, per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  c.i.f 29c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten    ore.    per    unit,    in    60    per   cent    con- 
centrates,   nominal     $3.50  up 

Chrome  ore.  basis  4S  per  cent  Cr20s.  crude,  per 

ton.    Atlantic    seaboard $18.00  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore    85  ner  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.   of  MoSa,  New  York 50c.  to  55c. 

Warehouse  Business — Quotations  have  been  ad- 
vanced lOc.  per  100  lb.  in  this  district.  Iron  and  steel 
bars  are  now  3.04c.  per  lb.;  shapes,  3.14c.  per  lb.; 
plates,  3.14c.  per  lb.;  hoops,  4.39ic.  per  lb.,  and  bands. 


3.84c.  per  lb.  Cold-rolled  shafting  and  screw  stock  is 
3.90c.  per  lb.  for  rounds  and  4.40c.  per  lb.  for  flats, 
squares  and  hexagons. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Considerable  pressure  for 
deliveries  indicates  a  continuing  demand  and  the  ac- 
tivity is  broad  in  scope,  save  that  there  is  some  let-up 
in  steel  building  work,  this  partly  seasonal.  Buying 
by  jobbers  is  still  noteworthy  and  shows  how  rapidly 
steel  is  going  into  consumption,  seeing  that  minimum 
stocks  in  jobbers'  hands  are  rarely  more  than  25  per 
cent  below  the  maximum.  Apparently  all  the  rails  for 
the  Eastern  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  bought 
or  substantially  closed.  Concrete  bar  business  is  ac- 
tive, one  office  alone  reporting  some  5000  tons  on 
which  decisions  have  not  been  made.  Among  the  ac- 
tive jobs  are  seven  or  eight  buildings  for  a  Government 
hospital  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  involving  2000  tons. 
Railroad  car  and  locomotive  buying  is  still  fairly  ac- 
tive but  very  little  railroad  bridge  work  is  under  con- 
sideration. As  to  the  immediate  future  in  general 
terms,  sellers  of  steel  look  for  no  cessation  in  demand 
for  several  months.  Prices  generally  are  higher  in 
that  the  leading  interest  is  apparently  asking  some- 
what higher  prices  than  recently  for  such  business  as 
it  can  entertain  in  view  of  its  well  filled  order  books; 
except  to  preferred  customers,  steel  bars  are  a  minimum 
at  2c.,  Pittsburgh  basis,  and  shapes  and  plates  2.10c. 
The  going  market  is  $3  to  ?5  a  ton  higher  for  reason- 
ably early  delivery. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows: For  indefinite  delivery,  soft  steel  bars,  2.34c.;  struc- 
tural shapes  and  steel  plates,  2.44c. ;  for  delivery  in  a  number 
of  weeks,  soft  steel  bars  and  plain  structural  material,  2.44c. 
to  2.59c. ;  steel  plates.  2.49c.  to  2.59c  :  bar  Iron,  2.59c. 

High  Speed  Steel. — Although  the  market  is  gener- 
ally quiet,  some  producers  have  advanced  their  quota- 
tions, pointing  to  the  high  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
cost  of  tungsten,  effected  by  the  tariff.  Producers  gen- 
erally quote  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  at 
75c.  to  85c.  per  lb.,  with  special  brands  of  some  com- 
panies rangfing  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  situation  in  water  pipe  is  un- 
changed. Prices  are  still  strong,  but  new  business  is 
slow  in  appearing  because  of  the  usual  seasonal  dull- 
ness. Makers,  however,  are  operating  full.  We  quote 
per  net,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in., 
$64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
The  market  in  cast-iron  soil  pipe  is  active  and  makers 
report  that  present  demand  shows  signs  of  lasting 
throughout  the  year.  Jobbers  stocks  are  low  and  with 
the  present  prices  of  pig  iron,  no  weakening  of  present 
prices  is  expected.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  delivered, 
New  York,  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  as  follows:  2  to  6-in.,  standard,  25  to  30  per 
cent  off  list;  heavy,  34  to  35  per  cent  off  list. 

Old  Material. — ^The  upward  trend  of  prices  con- 
tinues, with  active  buying  by  all  mills  in  both  eastern 
and  western  Penn^lvania.  Probably  the  greater  por- 
tion of  steel  moving  from  this  district  is  No.  1  heavy 
melting  and  is  going  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  for  which  dealers  are 
quoted  as  paying  $17.50  per  ton  delivered. 
Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow: 

Hea\-y  melting  steel,  yard $13.50  to  $14.00 

Steel  rails,  short  lengths,  or  equivalent  14.50  to    15.00 

Rails  for  rolling 14.50  to    15.00 

Relaying   rails,    nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel    car  axles 17.00  to    18.00 

Iron    car    axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Wrought  iron  track 14.50  to    15.00 

Forge  fire    10.00  to    10.50 

No,    1    vard  wrought,   long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    il.50  to    12.00 

Mi.xed   borings  and   turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Iron  and  steel   pipe   (1  in.  dlam.,  not 

under   2   ft.  long) 11.75  to    12.25 

Stove    plate    13.50  to    14.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 12.50  to    13.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 14.60  to    15.00 

Prices  which  dealers  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quot- 
ing to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.50  to  $20.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (columns,   building 

materials,  etc.),   cupola   size 17.00  to    17.50 

No.   1  heavy  cast,  not  cujwla  size....    14.50  to    15.00 
No.    2    cast     (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)      15.00  to    13.50 
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San  Francisco 


Moderate  Buying  of  Conlineutal  Pig  Iron — 
Demand  Not  Urgent 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  20. 

I'iK  Iron. — There  has  been  a  moderate  volume  of 
business  in  pig  iron  in  the  past  two  weeks,  perhaps 
aggregating  around  1000  tons  for  the  ports  of  San 
P^ancisco  and  Los  Angeles  together.  The  majority  of 
the  contracts  involve  Continental  iron,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  September-October  shipment.  It  is  understood 
the  price  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $28,  ex  ship, 
Coast.  Offerings  of  foreign  material  are  liberally  made, 
but  the  demand  at  present  is  not  urgent,  as  consumers, 
for  the  most  part,  appear  to  have  about  sufficient  stocks 
for  their  current  needs.  One  special  lot  of  foundry 
pig  iron  to  be  used  for  the  making  of  ingot  molds  was 
in  the  market  at  sometliing  over  ?30. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— Market  conditions  appear  to  be  im- 
proving, and  there  is  more  interest  on  the  buying  side. 
While  prices  are  unchanged  at  $52,  delivered,  for  6-in., 
the  tone  is  firm.  Private  business  is  broader,  it  being 
reported  by  one  large  interest  that  in  the  last  two-week 
period  about  600  tons  has  been  placed.  Municipal 
business  likewise  has  been  better.  Pasadena  has  just 
placed  800  tons  of  4  to  12-in.;  Santa  Barbara  awarded 
a  contract  for  1000  tons  of  6  to  20-in.,  and  Alhambra 
is  in  the  market  for  a  moderate  quantity  of  4  to  16-in. 
pipe.  Demand  for  soil  pipe  continues  steady,  the  most 
consistent  call  coming  from  house  builders.  The  mar- 
ket price  is  unchanged. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  Coast  market  appears 
unsettled,  and  buyers  are  holding  off  from  any  great 
commitments,  apparently  believing  that  lower  prices 
will  follow  the  settlement  of  the  strike  situation.  In 
some  cases  already,  mills  have  eased  their  prices,  but 
only  in  those  instances  where  quotations  were  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  Steel  Corporation  levels.  This 
development  is  due  to  several  mills  entering  the  market 
again  after  a  period  of  inactivity,  during  which  time 
fuel  could  not  be  secured.  Plates  are  reflecting  the 
price  adjustment,  those  mills  which  were  holding  for 
3c.  to  3.15e.,  delivered,  now  asking  from  about  2.80  to 
2.90c.,  against  around  2.60c.  from  the  largest  makers. 

Coke. — Business  recently  has  been  on  a  better  scale, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  around  2000  tons  have  been 
sold,  virtually  all  of  which  is  English.  It  is  for  Sep- 
tember-October-Novetnber  shipment.  The  price  is  un- 
derstood to  have  ranged  from  $17  to  $18,  ex  ship.  The 
Navy  has  awarded  its  order  to  an  impoi'ter,  the  price 
being  around  the  equivalent  of  $17,  ex  ship. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  generally  is  firmer  as  a  result 
of  limited  amounts  of  materials  in  the  market,  and  a 
somewhat  improved  demand  from  foundries,  which  have 
let  their  stocks  dwindle  to  a  very  low  point.  Heavy 
melting  is  quoted  around  $12.50  a  gross  ton,  delivered 
at  consumers'  works,  with  even  higher  prices  heard. 
Holders  aie  asking  from  S25  to  $27  a  net  ton  for  heavy 
machinery  scrap,  and  around  $21  for  light.  A  steady 
business,  in  small  lots  for  the  most  part,  is  prevailing. 


the  part  of  Eastern  buyers  in  Buffalo  iron  is  mainly 
due  to  the  importation  of  foreign  iron.  Prices  range 
from  $32  to  $34  for  No.  2  plain  for  fourth  quarter. 
The  market  for  basic  iron  would  be  $34  if  any  of  this 
grade  were  available  and  a  buyer  seeking  500  tons 
made  this  offer  to  a  local  furnace  without  success. 

Wc  quote  f.o.b.  per  grnss  ton  Buffalo  as  follows,  the  higher 
Ijrices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.   1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil J34. 00  to  $35.00 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 32.00  to    34.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 32.00  to    34.00 

Ba.sic    34. on 

Malleable    34.00 

I.,ake  SuiK'i'ior  charcoal 36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Bar  orders  are  being  taken 
more  freely  by  several  sellers,  but  the  mills  which  these 
agencies  represent  are  finding  car  and  labor  difficulties 
growing  more  serious  with  the  fuel  situation  easier. 
The  branch  of  an  independent  which  was  out  of  the 
market  several  months  on  bars,  shapes  and  plates  is 
now  taking  bar  orders  in  a  limited  way  and  shape  orders 
from  established  customers.  On  plates  '/4  in.  and 
heavier  are  being  booked — without  promise  of  delivery. 
This  interest  is  quoting  2c.  to  2.15c.  on  bars,  2c.  on 
shapes  and  2.25c.  on  plates.  Tin  plate  buyers  are 
interested  in  making  contracts  covering  the  last  quarter 
and  a  few  are  inquiring  for  first  quarter  of  1923.  The 
principal  local  tin  plate  seller  has  not  booked  any  1923 
business  to  date.  An  independent  interest  which  with- 
drew in  August  on  pipe  business  is  again  able  to  con- 
sider orders  from  its  regular  trade  and  the  same  maker 
is  nearer  the  point  where  it  can  consider  bar  specifica- 
tions, but  prices  have  not  been  fixed.  Bolt  prices  now 
in  effect  are  expected  to  stand  throughout  1922.  Struc- 
tural business  recently  placed  is  for  small  tonnages  and 
nothing  exceeding  100  tons  has  come  out. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows:  Structural 
shapes.  S.lOc.  ;  plates,  2.90c.  :  soft  steel  bars.  3c.  ;  hoops,  4c.  : 
bands,  3.80c.;  blue  annealed  sheets,  No.  10  gage,  3.90c.; 
galvanized  steel  sheets.  No.  2S  gage,  5.85c.  ;  black  sheets. 
No.   28,  4.S5C.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,   3.95c. 

Old  Material. — Increased  demand  for  heavy  melting 
steel  has  brought  the  price  up  and  sales  at  $18.50  to 
$19.50  have  been  made.  Predictions  are  that  it  will  go 
higher;  all  users  being  interested.  No  big  tonnages 
are  available.  Demand  for  all  grades  of  scrap  is  good 
and  shortages  in  production  of  cast  iron  borings  may 
bring  about  another  advance  in  those  prices. 

We  quote  dealei'S*  asking  prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
as  follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.50  to  $19.50 

Low  phos..  11.04  ;ind  un.l.  I  20.00  to  21.00    * 

No.    1    railni.nl    wroughi  18.00  to  19.00 

Car  wheels    .  21.00  to  22.00 

Machine  .-iho)  turnings 13.50  to  14.50 

Cast    iron    borings 15.00  to  16.00 

Heavy  a.\le  turnings 16.50  to  17.50 

Grate  b.irs    15.50  to  16.00 

No  1   bu=heling 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate   16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  .s^-et  stampings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1  michiner.v  cast 20.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   16.50  to  17.00 

Kailroad    malleable    19.50  to  20.00 


I 


Buffalo 

Prices  of  Pig  Iron  for  Fourth   Quarter  De- 
livery Are  Easier 

BiFKALo,  Sept.  2(5. — Sales  of  merchant  pig  iron  are 
extremely  light — in  contrast  with  the  big  demand  for 
steel  products.  Less  than  2000  tons  have  been  sold — 
the  combined  activities  of  all  furnaces.  The  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  mill,  now  owned  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
has  four  blast  furnaces  in  operation  and  plans  for  a 
fifth.  What  the  policy  of  the  new  organization  will 
be  with  reference  to  selling  pig  iron  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. The  entry  of  the  Lackawanna  company  into 
the  merchant  field  was  one  of  the  last  developments 
prior  to  the  sale  to   Bethlehem.     Lack   of   interest  on 


Birmingham 

Sanitary  Pipe  Makers  Buy  Round  Lots  of  Pig 

Iron  at  $27.50 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  26. — Late  Saturday  and 
yesterday  Southern  sanitary  pipe  makers  entered  the 
market  for  fourth  quarter  iron  and  paid  $27.50  for 
round  lots  aggregating  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons.  One 
maker  turned  down  a  firm  offer  for  5000  tons  on  ac- 
count of  filled  condition  of  order  books.  Small  tonnages 
for  prompt  delivery  sold  to-day  for  $28.50.  Westem 
iron  buyers  were  in  the  city  in  numbers  desperately 
seeking  prompt  shipment,  only  to  meet  disappointment. 
The  car  shops  took  on  full  forces  during  the  week  and 
this  promises  a  better  car  supply  soon.  Strength  of  the 
market  is  indicated  by  sales  of  stored  Alabama  iron  at 
Boston  on  a  base  of  $28,  Birmingham.  St.  Louis  took 
some  additional  northern  Alabama  iron  last  week.  That 
iron  is  being  delivered  without  interruption  through  the 
.\rrow  Transportation  Co.  and  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road at  the  new  rail  and   water  rate  of  $3.28.     Much 


iron  is  being  piled.  One  day  last  week  one  furnace 
interest  piled  every  ton  of  make.  .Another  piled  50 
per  cent  of  make.  The  Tennessee  company  blew  in 
No.  1  furnace  at  Ensley  and  blew  out  No.  5  for  relining, 
but  the  total  make  is  larger  because  No.  1  is  a  550-ton 
furnace  and  No.  5  a  350-ton  stack.  Wage  advances 
in  the  district  have  been  completed  by  awards  made  by 
the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  and  .\nniston  pipe  shops,  tTie 
20  per  cent  advance  of  the  Steel  Corporation  effective 
Sept.  1  being  now  in  vogue  in  all  collieries,  furnaces  and 
mills.  The  iron  market  bids  fair  to  hang  fire  until  cars 
are  more  plentiful. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $27.00  to  $28.00 

Basic    27.00  to    2S.00 

Charcoal,  warm   blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — The  Tennessee  company  continues 
double  turn  at  Bessemer,  Ensley  and  Fairfield  mills 
with  a  weekly  production  of  5000  tons  of  rails.  Rapid 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  new  10  and  12-in.  mer- 
chant bar  mill  at  Fairfield.  The  following  tonnages 
of  Tennessee  company  products  are  scheduled  to  move 
out  of  the  port  of  Mobile  this  week  and  next:  2500  tons 
of  rails  for  Antefagasta,  Chile;  2500  tons  of  duplex 
basic  phosphate  made  by  the  Tennessee  company  at 
Ensley  steel  mills  for  New  Zealand,  and  6000  tons  of 
rails,  ammonium  sulphate  and  other  products  for  China, 
Korea  and  Japan.  The  last-named  shipment  will  have 
similar  tonnage  and  route  of  the  Atlanta  City,  which 
left  for  the  Orient  last  week.  Practically  full  turn  at 
the  mills  of  the  Conners  Steel  Co.,  the  Gulf  States  Steel 
Go.  and  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  are  reported. 
Cotton  ties  are  in  active  demand. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  largest  recent  pressure  pipe 
order  is  for  3000  tons  placed  by  Los  Angeles  with  the 
National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  The  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  has  taken  1750  tons  for  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  1300  for  Eloise,  Mich.,  other  Western  orders 
and  numerous  small  ones  in  the  South.  The  base  at 
the  end  of  the  week  was  $40,  subject  to  rise  if  the  next 
buying  of  the  pipe  makers  is  at  present  price  of  pig 
iron.  Sanitary  pipe  still  rules  dull  on  account  of 
cargoes  en  route,  but  prices  are  firm  on  base  of  $60 
to  $65. 

Coal  and  Coke.— The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
moved  its  second  shipment  of  3000  tons  of  coke  to  New 
England  via  Charleston,  S.  C,  last  week.  Coke  is  strong 
at  $9  to  $10  for  spot  deliveries. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  been  brisk  and 
stocks  in  yards  are  running  low.  Shipments  have  been 
heavy  to  Chattanooga,  Atlanta  and  Knoxville,  as  well 
as  in  the  district. 

We  quote  per  grosS  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as 
follows : 

Steel  rails $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels    18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar   wheels    ...  ....    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings    ....      9.00  to    10.00 

Alachine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


St.  Louis 

General  Withdrawal  of    Southern    Furnaces 

from  the  Market — Foundries  Busy 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  26.— Northern  pig  iron  remains  at 
$32,  Chicago,  while  the  market  for  Southern  is  at  $27 
to  $28,  Birmingham.  Virtually  all  of  the  Southern 
makers  are  out  of  the  market  so  far  as  this  territory 
is  concerned.  Even  the  maker  that  has  been  shipping 
by  water  and  rail  has  withdrawn  from  the  market.  No 
iron  from  the  Chicago  producing  territory  is  to  be  had. 
There  is  an  especially  strong  demand  for  high-silicon 
iron,  of  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity  all  over  the 
country.  The  Granite  City  maker,  which  has  been 
operating  on  foundry  iron  for  the  last  several  weeks, 
went  onto  basic  yesterday.  Inquiries  are  good  for  iron 
outside  of  the  St.  Louis  trade  territory,  but  there  is 
very  little  being  done  locally.    All  local  mills  and  foun- 


dries are  busy.  Inquiries  are  pending  for  between  15,- 
000  and  20,000  tons  of  basic  for  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wis- 
consin melters.  Sales  during  the  last  week  were  not 
more  than  1000  tons. 

We   quote    delivered    consumers'   yards.    St.    L/Ouis.    as  fol- 
lows,   having    added    to    furnace    prices    $2.16    freight    from 
Chicago  and   $3.28   from  Birmingham    (rail  and  water)    and 
81  cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 
Northern  foundry,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25...  $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  32.16 

Basic    32.16 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $30.28  to    31.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Railroads  centering  in  St. 
Louis  are  looking  to  secure  their  rail  requirements  for 
next  year.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texa.s  Railroad 
placed  with  various  mills  10,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails 
and  the  fastenings  for  June  delivery.  Their  original 
intention  was  to  place  the  business  for  August  delivery. 
The  Wabash  wants  20,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails  for  East- 
ern and  Western  lines,  and  it  is  expected  that  Buff"aIo 
mills  will  get  some  of  the  business.  Men  in  the  trade 
are  expecting  an  inquiry  from  the  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern shortly  after  the  election  of  a  president  on  Oct.  3. 
The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  in  the  market  for 
fourth  quarter  requirements  of  boiler  tubes.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Car  Co.,  Kansas  City,  is  in  the  market  for  430 
tons  of  universal  plates  and  channels.  A  car  of  struc- 
tural steel  now  and  then  is  being  sold.  The  market  for 
sheets  is  quiet.  Production  conditions  are  better  and 
sales  representatives  have  been  told  that  their  mills 
will  take  on  some  business. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote ;  Soft  steel  bars. 
2.90c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars.  2.90c.  ;  structural  shapes.  3c. ; 
tank  plates,  3c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  4.10c.  :  No. 
28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  4.85c.  :  cold  drawn 
rounds,  shafting  and  screw  stocli,  3.90c.  ;  structural  rivets, 
3.60c.  per  100  lb.;  boiler  rivets,  3.70c.:  tank  rivets.  iV  in.  and 
smaller,  60  per  cent  off  list  :  machine  bolts,  large.  50  and  10 
per  cent:  smaller,  50-10  and  10  per  cent;  carriage  bolts,  large, 
55-5  per  cent:  small.  60  and  10  per  cent;  lag  screws,  60  per 
cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank.  $3.50  ;  and 
tapped.   $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  coke  is  still  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  prices  are  very  strong.  The  by-product 
producers  have  been  compelled  to  hold  down  their  out- 
put on  account  of  the  inability  to  get  coal  as  a  result 
of  the  scarcity  of  cars  at  the  mines.  Collinsville  coke 
is  quoted  at  $15,  but  this  is  meaningless,  as  none  is 
coming  through.  The  St.  Louis  by-product  concern  is 
still  out  of  the  market,  and  the  Granite  City  producer  is 
out  of  the  market  on  domestic  coke  for  the  first  time 
since  beginning  operations.  Their  price  on  foundry 
coke  is  $14  at  the  furnace. 

Old  Material. — Melting  and  shoveling  steel  are 
easier,  as  the  country  dealers  in  the  South  ai'e  now 
beginning  to  offer  more  liberal  tonnages  than  in  the 
past.  The  mills  are  comfortably  taken  care  of  on  these 
items  for  the  next  60  days.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  couplers,  springs  and  wheels,  and  in  face  of  higher 
prices  no  large  tonnages  are  coming  out.  The  Amer- 
ican Steel  Foundries  was  a  heavy  purchaser  during  the 
week  of  rails,  couplers,  knuckles,  springs  and  wheels. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as  follows ; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails $20.50  to  $21.00 

Rails  for  rolling 20.75  to  21.25 

Steel   rails,   less  than    3   ft 20.00  to  20.50 

Relaying   rails,    standard   section 26.00  to  29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1  heavy  railroad  melting  steel...    17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  heavy  shoveling  steel 17.50  to  18.00 

Ordinary   shoveling  steel 17.50  to  18.00 

Frogs,  STiitches  and  guards  cut  apart  20.50  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Hea\'y  axles  and  tire  turnings 12.75  to  13.25 

Steel  angle  bars 18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  26.50 

Steel  car  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms 21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    springs    21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  couplers   and  knuckles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to  14.00 

No.   1    railroad   cast 21.50  to  22.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.75  to  20.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Directors  of  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  were 
re-elected  Tuesday  by  stockholders  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  declared  the  regular  dividends. 
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Philadelphia 


The  Price  Trend  of  Pig  Iron  and  Finished 
Materials  Is  Downward 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  26.— The  buyer  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  remains  in  a  mood  of  hesitancy  and  is  satisfying 
his  wants  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  in  the  railroad  field,  from  which  liberal  orders 
are  coming,  particularly  for  locomotives.  At  the  mo- 
ment two  leading  locomotive  builders  are  in  the  market 
for  close  to  20,000  tons  of  plates  for  locomotives  that 
have  already  been  ordered  or  are  being  figured  on. 

Ore. — Receipts  of  ore  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  week  ended  last  Saturday  were  COOO  tons  of  chrome 
ore  and  2000  tons  of  manganese  ore. 

Pig  Iron. — While  foundry  pig  iron  has  not  openly 
declined  from  the  $32  base,  which  has  been  quoted  the 
past  two  weeks,  it  is  persistently  reported  that  buyers 
have  received  quotations  of  $31.50,  furnace,  for  No.  2 
plain  and  $1  higher  for  No.  2  X.  It  is  admitted  that 
prices  are  slightly  weaker,  but  sellers  say  that  not 
enough  desirable  tonnage  is  in  sight  to  bring  about  any 
marked  reduction.  In  basic  iron,  however,  the  inquiry 
of  an  Eastern  steel  company  for  10,000  tons  or  more 
has  brought  out  at  least  one  quotation  of  $28,  furnace, 
while  another  furnace  is  reported  to  have  quoted  $30, 
delivered,  equivalent  to  about  $29,  furnace.  This  busi- 
ness had  not  been  closed  to-day,  but  it  was  expected  that 
orders  would  be  placed  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Foreign  foundry  iron  continues  to  dominate  the  local 
market,  and  there  is  a  tendency  among  some  sellers  to 
quote  prices  slightly  below  those  recently  named.  Iron 
is  coming  in  more  freely,  receipts  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  week  ended  last  Saturday  being  1000 
tons  from  England  and  2500  tons  from  Scotland.  For- 
eign low  phosphorus  iron,  copper  free,  is  now  available 
at  $30,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia. 

The  followins  quotations  are,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia,  and 
include  freight  rates  varying  from  76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross 
ton: 

EJast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain.   1.75  to  2.25  sil. $33. 26  to  $35.64 

East.   Pa.  No.   2X,   2.25  to  2.75 34.26  to    36.64 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 35.26  to    37.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil.  .  37.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.   2.25  to  2.75  sil 38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 29.00  to    30.00 

Gray  forge    31.00  to    33.00 

Malleable    34.00  to    35.00 

Standanl  low  phos.    (f.o.b.  furnace)..    3S.00  to    40.00 
Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b.   fur- 
nace)         37.00  to    38.00 

Ferroalloys. — It  has  been'  reported  that  British 
producers  of  ferromanganese  would  reduce  their  c.i.f. 
price  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  but  agents 
here  have  received  no  notification  to  that  effect  as  yet. 
The  new  tariff  bill  places  a  duty  of  $33.60  a  ton  on 
80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  a  total  price  at  seaboard  of 
$101.10.  Domestic  producers  have  not  named  new 
prices,  but  their  quotations  will  probably  be  about  $100 
a  ton,  f.o.b.  furnace.  It  is  expected  that  steel  com- 
panies which  can  do  so  will  use  spiegeleisen  in 
preference  to  ferromanganese,  as  the  former  is  ad- 
missible with  a  duty  of  only  75c.  a  ton,  and  foreign 
spiegeleisen  is  being  offered  here  at  $39,  seaboard,  duty 
paid,  for  the  18  to  20  per  cent  grade.  Imports  of 
ferromanganese  in  the  week  ended  last  Saturday  totaled 
1905  tons.  Ferrotungsten  receipts  amounted  to  44  - 
184  lb. 

Plates. — The  plate  market  has  weakened  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  peak  price  of  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  which  had 
been  quoted  by  three  or  four  Eastern  mills,  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  and  2.25c.  now  appears  to  be  the 
top  of  the  market,  with  some  business  going  at  $2  or 
$3  a  ton  under  this  figure.  The  American  Locomotive 
Co.  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  plates 
for  locomotives  recently  booked  and  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  will  also  require  several  thousand  tons 
additional  for  some  of  its  recent  new  business.  In- 
quiries now  pending  or  about  to  be  quoted  on  involve 
more  than  200  locomotives.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  has  been  awarded  25  by  the  .\tlantic  Coast  Line 
and  25  by  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Structural  Material.— The  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation   will   fabricate   1300  tons   for  the   Fortieth 


Street  bridge,  Philadelphia.  The  Corn  E.xchange  Bank, 
Philadelphia,  will  require  800  tons.  The  demand  for 
plain  material  is  not  large.  Prices  remain  unchanged 
at  2c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  top  price  being  less 
frequently  quoted. 

Bars. — Steel  bars  for  shipment  in  30  days  are  to 
be  had  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  the  mill  making  this 
price  is  selecting  only  certain  sizes  which  suit  its 
rolling  schedules.  On  mixed  specifications  such  as  job- 
bers' stock  orders,  2.25c.  is  being  paid  in  most  instances. 
Bar  iron  is  quoted  at  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  most  of  the 
Eastern  mills,  but  it  is  obtainable  at  2.15c.  in  carloads 
and  2.25c.  in  less  than  carloads. 

Wire  Products." — The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
has  advanced  wire  nails  to  2.70c.  per  lb.  and  plain  "wire 
to  2.45c.,  Pittsburgh.  Some  of  the  independents  are 
quoting  5c.  per  100  lb.  higher. 

Warehouse  Business. — Following  the  action  of  the 
New  York  jobbers  in  advancing  prices  10c.  per  100  lb., 
the  Philadelphia  warehouses  will  announce  similar  ad- 
vances this  week.  Until  the  change  is  made  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  quotations  for  local  delivery: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  2.90c.  ;  iron  bars  (except 
bands).  2.90c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.10c.;  round  edge  steel, 
iron  finish.  IVj  x  %  in.,  3.10c.;  round  edge  steel  planished, 
3.85c.:  tank  steel  plates,  '4 -in.  and  heavier,  3c.:  tank  steel 
plates,  3/16-in.,  3.20c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10 
gage,  3.S5C.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.60c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars,  3c. ;  structural  shapes.  3c.  ;  diamond  pattern 
plates,  14-in.,  4.80c.:  3/lG-ln.,  5c. ;  spring  steel,  4.25c.:  round 
cold-rolled  steel,  3.85c. ;  squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolted 
steel.  4.35c.;  steel  hoops,  No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.10c.; 
steel  bands,  No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in..  inclusive,  3.70c.;  rails, 
2.90c,  ;   tool  steel.   8.50c.  :  Norway  iron.   5.50c. 

Rails. — Only  one  rail  reservation  has  been  made  so 
far  by  Eastern  roads  which  do  their  purchasing  in  this 
district,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  placing  13,000  tons 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  2000  tons  with  Cam- 
bria Steel  Co.  Inquiries  for  rails  are  noted  in  another 
column. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — One  steel  company  is  holding 
at  $45  for  reroUing  billets  and  at  $50  for  forging  billets, 
but  these  prices  represent  the  top  of  the  market  and 
very  little  business  can  now  be  closed  at  that  level. 
Other  steel  makers  are  quoting  $40  for  rerolling  quality 
and  $45  for  forging  quality,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Coke. — \  sale  of  blast  furnace  coke  for  October 
shipment  has  been  made  at  $11,  Connellsville,  which  is 
also  the  price  for  spot  carloads.  Foundry  coke  from 
Connellsville  is  quoted  at  $12  or  higher.  By-product 
foundry  coke  is  to  be  had  at  $13.50  to  $14,  Swedeland, 
Pa. 

Old  Material. — ^While  lacking  the  liveliness  of  the 
past  two  weeks,  the  scrap  market  still  presents  a  strong 
front,  with  further  advances  on  some  grades.  The 
situation  is  complicated  by  shortage  of  cars.  Rail- 
roads have  in  some  instances  asked  shippers  to  use 
box  cars,  which  make  loading  and  unloading  a  more 
cumbersome  job.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  in  the 
trade  that  a  good  many  shippers  of  scrap  are  using  the 
car  shortage  as  a  pretext  to  avoid  shipments  on  orders 
taken  at  prices  lower  than  those  now  quoted. 


We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  pointf 
as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $18. 

Scrap  rails   18. 

Steel   rails   for  rolling 21. 

No.  1   low  phos..  heavy  0.04  and  under  25. 

Cast    iron    car   wheels 23. 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 22. 

No.    1    yard   wrought 20. 

.No.    1    force   flre 16. 

Run''l"rl  sheets    (for  steel   works)....  15. 

No.  1  busheling 15. 

Tu'ning.s    (.short    shoveling  grade   for 

blast  furnace  use) 14. 

Mi-fd  ItoriiiKS  and  turnings  (for  blast 

furnace  use)    14. 

Machinc-.shop      turnings      (tor      steel 

works    use)     16. 

Machine-shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)    17. 

Heavy   axle  turnings    (or  equivalent)  17. 
Cast    borings    (for    steel    works    and 

rolling    mills)     16. 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants).  .  .  23. 

No.    1    cast 23. 

Heavy      breakable      cast      (for     steel 

plants)     21 

Railroad   grate   bars 17 

.Stove  plate  (for  steel  plant  use) 17. 

KailroTd    malleable     1,'. 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new   speclflcatlona) 17. 

Shafting    26. 

.Steel  axles   30 


;  in  this  district 

00  to  $18.50 

00  to  18.50 

00  to  22.00 

50  to  26.00 

00  to  24.00 

00  to  23.00 
00  to    21.00 

00  to  16.50 

50  to  16.00 

50  to  16.00 

50  to    15.00 


50  to  17.50 

00  to  25.00 

00  to  24.00 

on  to  22.00 

00  to  1T.50 

00  to  17.60 

.^(1  to  16.50 

00  to  17.60 

00  to  28.00 

00  to  31.00 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


American  Buying  of  British  Pig  Iron  Haa  Raised 

Prices — Steel  Prices  Weakened  by  Near 

East  Disturbances 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Sept.  26. 

Pig  iron  is  firm  on  continued  American  and 
Canadian  demand;  10,000  tons  of  Cleveland  No.  4  foun- 
dry iron  has  been  sold  to  America.  Dealers  are  cautious 
still  as  to  relighting  furnaces,  but  dearness  of  fuel  is 
the  main  obstacle.  Home  consumers  generally  are 
awaiting  developments. 

Steel  outlook  is  unsettled,  due  to  the  Near  East  dis- 
turbances. India  has  placed  a  few  orders,  but  sub- 
stantial demand  from  all  quarters  is  lacking.  Some 
works  are  competing  keenly;  others  are  holding  aloof. 
Ebbw  Vale  collieries  and  steel  works  have  been  closed 
for  an  indefinite  period,  owing  to  labor  disputes. 

Continental  markets  generally  are  quiet.  India, 
China  and  South  America  have  made  small  purchases 
of  merchant  bars,  plates  and  sections.  Belgian  nut  and 
bolt  bar  iron  has  been  sold  at  £8  7%s.  (1.65c.  per  lb.) 
delivered  Midlands.  Rangoon  is  inquiring  for  wire 
nails.     America  is  purchasing  Continental  pig  iron. 

Tin  plate  is  weak  on  forced  selling  by  some  makers 
anxious  to  secure  orders  for  October  shipment,  being 
sold  at  18'/2S.  ($4.10)  basis  f.o.b.  Odd  sizes  have  been 
sold  to  the  home  trade  at  18  ^4  s.  f.o.t. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  quiet.  The  Continent  is  in- 
quiring for  some  for  re-shipment.  There  is  some  re- 
vival of  demand  for  Japanese  specifications  of  black 
sheets,  but  bids  generally  are  too  low. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.42  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1      Ts.  $5.97 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4   1714  21.55 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4   12V-  to  £4   15s.       20.44  to  $21.00 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4    10  19. S9 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..  4      .".  18.78 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  17.68 

East   Coast   mixed 4      9  to    4    11  19.67  to    20.11 

Perromanganese    15      n  66.30 

Ferromanganese*    14    10  tn  14    15  64.09  to    65.19 

Rails.   60   lb.  and  un...  7      5  to    S      0  32.04  to    35.36 

Billets    7      2i/„  to    8      0  31.49  to    35.36 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh    7      7^  32.60 

Tin  plates,  ba.se  box...  0   ISU  to    0   19  4.10  to      4.20 

C.  per  Jjb. 

Ship   plates    S   10  to    9      0  1.6S  to      1.78 

Boilerplates    11   10  to  12      0  2.27  to      2.37 

Tees    9      0  to    9   10  1.78  to      1.88 

Channels     8      5  to    8   15  1.63  to      1.73 

Beams    8      5  to    8   15  1.63  to      1.73 

Round  bars.    %  to  3  in.  9      0  to    9   10  1.78  to      1.88 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  16      5  to  16   10  3.21  to      3.26 

Black   sheets    12      0  2.37 

Steel   hoops    11      0  &   11   10»  2.17  &        2.27* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20  g 23      214  4.56 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications      15      0  2.96 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundi  y  pisr  iron  : 

Belgium,    October....    £4      5s.  $18.78 

Luxemburg,   October.  4      5  18.78 

France.  October   ....  4     5  18.78 

Billets: 

France,   Oct.,    Nov...  5   12%  to  £5   15s.       24.86  to  $25.41 

Luxemb'g,   Oct.,    Nov.  5   12«4  to    5   15  24.86  to    25.41 

Lorraine,  Oct.,  Nov..  5   12%  to    5   15  24.86  to    25.41 

"Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany     0   14  V.  3.20 

Belgium     0   20%  4.53 

Wire  rods,  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  : 

Belgium    7      5  to  10      7%      32.04  to    45.86 

Angles  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium,   September..  7      7%  1.45 

Tees : 

Belgium     8      5  1.63 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium.  Nov.,  Dec.  7   10  to    7   12%        1.48  to      1.50 

Luxemb'g.  Nov..   Dec.  7   10  to    7  15   "        1.48  to       1.53 

France.   Nov.,  Dec...  7   10  to    7   12%        1.48  to      1.50 

Germany.  Jan.,   Feb..  7   10  1.48 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Prance,    Oct.,   Nov...  6   12%  to    7  1.31  to      1.38 

Belgium,   Oct.,   Nov..  6   12%  to    7  1.31  to      1.38 

Luxemb'g,  Oct.,  Nov.  6   12%  to    7  1.31  to      1.38 


Channels : 

Belgium    7   10 

Vj-in.  plates : 

Germany,    Nov,,   Dec.     8     0 

Belgium,  Sept.,  Oct. 

Luxemburg,    Oct,    .  . 

France,    not    offered 
H-in.  plates: 

Germany    9     0 

No.  8  gage  wire: 

Belgium,    August    ...    14   10 


to    7   12%        1.4  8  to       1.50 


12%      to    7   15 


1,68 
1.48  to 
1.50  to 


Business    Conditions    Viewed    by    Hardware 
Association 

W.  L.  Niekamp,  president  American  Iron,  Steel  and 
Heavy  Hardware  Association,  was  the  guest  of  20  odd 
members  of  that  body  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Exchange 
Club,  Boston,  Sept.  18.  F.  H,  Butts,  Butts  &  Ordway 
Co.,  Bo.ston,  presided.  The  gathering  represented  a 
wide  variety  of  business  interests  and  each  one  present 
was  asked  to  tell  the  condition  of  trade  in  his  partic- 
ular line  of  business. 

Several  interesting  points  were  brought  out  during 
the  informal  talks,  among  them  being  the  fact  that 
August,  in  a  very  large  maiority  of  cases,  was  the 
best  month  in  point  of  orders  booked  experienced  in 
ten  months.  Screw  manufacturers  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  securing  material  for  their  product,  have 
more  business  on  their  books  than  they  can  properly 
handle  and  expect  a  shortage  of  goods  this  winter.  A 
car  shortage  that  will  seriously  affect  business  this 
winter,  which  cai.not  be  avoided  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  between  now  and  Jan.  1,  is  facing  the 
country,  according  to  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in 
New  England  on  railroad  conditions.  Sheets  are  mov- 
ing out  of  jobbing  hands  in  larger  weekly  tonnages  than 
at  any  previous  time  this  year,  while  there  has  been 
a  slump  in  sales  of  structural  steel.  Stress  was  laid  on 
the  fact  that  employers  of  this  country,  unlike  organ- 
ized labor,  have  no  leader  whom  all  merchants  will 
follow.  It  was  asserted  ha  never  before  in  our  busi- 
ness history  has  there  been  a  need  for  such  leadership 
as  today. 


Program  of  Gear  Makers'  Meeting 

An  interesting  program  has  been  prepared  for  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Gear  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  9,  10  and  11.  A  paper  that  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  of  unusual  interest  will  be  the  one  on 
"Standardization  of  Gear  Sounds,"  to  be  presented  by 
Prof.  Daniel  L.  Rich  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
This  paper  will  probably  be  read  Tuesday  afternoon. 
With  the  exception  of  the  time  of  presenting  this  paper, 
the  program  has  been  completed.  During  the  different 
sessions  reports  of  the  various  sub-committees  will  be 
submitted.     The  program  includes  the  following: 

Monday,  Oct.  9 

Meeting  of  executive  committee  ;  reports  of  officers,  com- 
mittees, etc. 

Address  by  George  L.  Markland,  Jr.,  president  Philadel- 
phia Gear  Works,  on  the  "Evolution  of  the  (5ear." 

Address  by  P.  C.  Molter,  superintendent  of  department  of 
industrial  relations  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  on 
".Apprenticeship." 

Oct.   10 

Address  by  Frank  D.  Hamlin,  vice-president  Earle  Gear 
&  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  on  "What  the  Association  Needs 
from  Committeemen  after  Nearly  Six  Tears'  Secretarial 
Observations," 

Meeting  of  the  industrial  group  to  consider  conditions  in 
the  industry,  George  L.  Markland,  Jr.,   presiding. 

Address  by  L.  G.  Hewins,  sales  manager  VanDorn  & 
Dulton  Co.,  Cleveland,  on  "\%Tiy  Buy  a  Pig  in  a  Poke?" 

Meeting  of  automotive  group  to  consider  conditions  in  the 
industry,   R.  P.  Johnson  presiding. 

An  informal  banquet,  with  J.  B.  Foote  as  toastmaster. 
Gen.  John  V.  Clinnin  will  speak  on  "The  World  War  and 
Its  Effects  on  American  Business."  and  Hon.  Marcus  Kava- 
nagh.  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cook  County,  Illinois,  will 
speak  on  "Capital  and  Labor." 

Oct.   11 
Address   by    Prof.    A.    E.    White,    director,    department    of 
engineering  and  research.   University  of  Michigan,   on   "Kngi- 
neffring  Research." 
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INTEREST   SHOWN   IN   IMPORTS 

Beside  Pig  Iron,  Importers  Able  to  Offer  Billets, 
Bars,  Wire  Rods  and  Plates — Japan  Buys  Rails 

Nkw  Yokk,  Sept.  26.— The  e.vport  market  continues 
extremely  quiet,  the  small  merchant  buyinK  in  both 
Japan  and  China  still  being  reported  as  going  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  The  Chinese  market  is  fea- 
tureless except  for  small  purchases  of  copper.  One 
interest  here  has  sold  some  small  orders  of  copper  and 
a  small  tonnage  of  wire  shorts  to  Chinese  markets. 
There  is  also  a  slight  interest  in  pipe  both  in  China  and 
Japan.  Although  inquiries  for  standard  American 
brands  of  black  sheets  continue  to  appear,  no  sales  are 
noted.  The  latest  tender  of  the  Imperial  Government 
Railways,  which  was  closed  Sept.  15,  calling  for  bids 
on  4800  tons  of  60-lb.  rails  and  30,000  splice  bars,  was 
awarded  to  Suzuki  &  Co.  An  order  from  an  electric 
railway  for  14  miles  of  20-lb.  rails  and  30  miles  of  70-lb. 
rails  went  to  Mitsui  &  Co.  The  Imperial  Government 
Railways  have  also  closed  on  4000  tons  of  car  couplers. 

The  greatest  interest  at  present  seems  to  lie  in  im- 
ports of  foreign  material  rather  than  exports,  although, 
according  to  reports,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  pig 
iron,  imports  have  been  small  up  to  the  present,  and 
the  new  tariff  may  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  them. 
Recently,  one  British  importing  and  exporting  interest, 
with  a  branch  in  New  York,  brought  in  a  small  tonnage 
of  mild  steel  bars  at  Philadelphia,  selling  them  at  1.80c 
per  lb.  landed  and  this  same  interest  points  out  that  it 
is  in  a  position  to  quote  billets  of  United  Kingdom  origin 
at  as  low  as  $31.11  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore.  Both  wire  rods  and  ship  plates, 
provided  there  was  any  demand,  this  interest  claims, 
could  be  brought  in  profitably  at  present  prices.  Pig 
iron,  however,  is  the  only  commodity  being  imported 
in  quantities. 

Foreign  pig  iron  continues  to  be  quoted  at  several 
dollars  per  ton  below  the  domestic  product.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  imports  and  contracts  for  shipment  on 
foreign  iron  have  undoubtedly  been  for  pig  iron  of 
British  origin,  although  Continental  iron — Belgian, 
Luxemburg  and  French — has  played  no  small  part  in 
buying.  At  present  Continental  iron  can  be  brought 
in  at  about  $27  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  New  York  on  foundry 
grades,  according  to  one  fairly  large  importer.  German 
pig  iron,  very  little  of  which  has  been  offered  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  is  said  by  one  importer,  who  has 
been  dealing  with  British  sellers,  to  be  available  at 
about  $25,  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  The  iron  on  this  offer 
analyzed:  Sil.,  1.75  to  2.25  percent;  phos.,  0.04  to  0.06 
per  cent;  sul.,  0.04  maximum  and  man.,  1.5  to  2.25 
per  cent. 

There  is  evident  a  slight  range  of  quotations  between 
different  importers  of  British  iron.  One  small  importer 
states  that  No.  3  Scotch  foundry  iron  can  be  obtained 
at  £6  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Balti- 
more, while  another  interest,  which  represents  a  large 
number  of  British  furnaces,  quotes  £6  10s.  per  ton,  c.  i.  f. 
on  all  foundry  grades,  regardless  of  silicon  content.  On 
steel  making  iron  this  importer  quotes  £5  18s.  per  ton, 
c.  i.  f.  These  prices  would  be  slightly  increased  on  ship- 
ments to  Boston,  as  the  ocean  freight  to  that  port  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  about  2s.  per  ton  higher. 

An  importing  interest,  which  claims  to  have  recently 
delivered  or  to  have  in  transit  or  under  contract  for 
delivery  pig  iron,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  British 
foundry  grade,  totaling  about  180,000  tons,  estimates 
recent  purchases  of  foreign  iron  of  all  kinds  at  an 
unusually  high  figure.  Another  importer,  however, 
discounts  recent  high  estimates  considerably,  pointing 
out  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overestimate 
through  duplication  of  the  tonnage  when  it  passes 
through  several  hands. 

While  practically  all  British  furnaces  report  them- 
selves out  of  the  market  on  October  shipments  of  iron, 
the  first  bookings  possible  in  almost  all  cases  being  for 
November  or  December  shipment,  it  is  explained  by  im- 
porters in  close  touch  with  the  situation  in  England, 
that  the  recent  demand  from  the  United  States  stimu- 
lated speculation  and  that  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
fair-sized  tonnages  booked  for  delivery  to  speculators 
in  October,  which  may  be  released  for  export. 


Program  of  Drop  Forging  Convention 

The  program  of  the  convention  of  the  American 
Drop  Forging  Institute,  to  be  held  in  the  General 
Motors  Building,  Detroit,  next  week,  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tutsday,  Oct.  3 

11   a.   m. — President's  address,  by   J.   H.   Williams,   president 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
2  p.  m. — Business  session — 

The  Drop  Forging  Industry,  by  F.  A.  Ingalls,  vice-presi- 
dent Ingalls-Shepard  division  of  Wyman-Gordon  Co. 

Business  Trends  in  the  Drop  Forging  Industry,  with 
charts,  by  Scovell,  Wellington  &  Co.,  commissioners  of 
the  association. 

Suggestions  for  Institute  Research  Work,  by  Jules 
Dierckx.  Keller  Mechanical  Engraving  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

How  Supply  Men  Can  Co-operate,  by  H.  N.  Taylor,  presi- 
dent N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

9  p.   m. — Smoker  and  entertainment,   arranged  by  American 

Society  for  Steel  Treating. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  4 

10  a.    ni. — Joint   session    with    American    Society    for    Steel 

Treating. 
2  p.  m. — Open  session — 

Some  Fundamentals  with  Respect  to  the  Labor  Question, 
by  Walter  Goriion  Merritt.  organizer  and  counsel  of 
the  League  for  Industrial  Rights.  New  York, 

The  Menace  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  This  Country,  and 
How  It  Should  Be  Amended,  by  Felix  H.  Levy,  special 
assistant  to  the  Department  of  Justice  under  President 
Roosevelt,  New  York. 

Thuradav,  Oct.  6 

10  a.  m. — Business  session — 

Symposium  on  Drop  Forging  Cost  Methods,  by  cost  com- 
mittee. J.  B.  Sehl.  chairman,  second  vice-president 
Billing  &  Spencer  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  C.  C.  Winn, 
assistant  treasurer  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester. 
Mass..  and  F.  S.  Hatch,  assistant  treasurer  Moore  Drop 
Forging  Co.,  Springfield,   Mass. 

Forging  Furnace  Construction,  by  H.  Johnson,  engineer, 
Ingalls-Shepard  division.  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Harvey, 
111. 

Power   Plant    Costs    in    Operating    Steam    Hammers,   by 
R.    E.    Waldron,    chief    engineer    Dominion    Forge    fc 
Stamping  Co.,  WalkcrvlUe,  Ont. 
2  p.  m. — Business  session — 

Ideal  Die  Shop,  by  O.  F.  Transue.  president  and  general 
manager  Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging  Corpora- 
tion. .A.lliance,  Ohio. 

Flow  nf  Metal  in  Forgings,  by  L.  A.  Danse.  Cadillac 
Mot-i    '  ■.•!■   <■>. 

Field    I        i  !  IS   in    the   Drop  Forging  Industry   and 

Coiiji  1     I  ween  Board  and  Steam  Drop  Hammers. 

by  111.  -   II  iiivis  of  the  Drop  Forge  Supply  Associa- 
tion. 
7  p.  m. — Banquet  of  American  Drop  Forging  Institute.  Drop 
Forge    Supply    -Association,   and   American   Society   for 
Steel  Treating. 

Friday,  Oct.  6 

10  a.   m. — Session   for  executive  members  of  American  Drop 
Forging  Institute  only. 


Proposed  Lower  Rates  on  Pig  Iron 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — Lower  rates  on  pig  iron 
from  Virginia  furnaces  to  Cincinnati  and  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  on  imported  iron  ore  to  St.  Louis  and  East 
St.  Louis  are  proposed  in  a  tariff  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Virginian  railroads  have 
filed  tariff,  proposed  to  be  effective  Oct.  27,  establish- 
ing a  rate  of  $3.95  per  gross  ton  on  pig  iron  from 
Virginia  furnaces  to  Cincinnati  and  $4.42  from  the 
same  furnaces  to  Lexington.  The  present  rates  are 
$4.41  and  $5.04,  respectively. 

The  tariff  proposing  a  lower  rate  on  imported  iron 
ore  except  from  Canadian  and  New  England,  effective 
Oct.  25,  calls  for  a  rate  of  $5.48  per  gross  ton  to  St. 
Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  from  the  following  ports  of 
Virginia:  Lambert's  Point,  Newport  News,  Norfolk, 
Pinner  Point,  Portsmouth  and  West  Norfolk.  The 
present  rate  is  $6.35. 


High  Price  for  Heavy  Melting  Steel 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Sept.  26. — Heavy  melting  scrap 
sold  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  this  week  at  $23,  a  new 
high  in  the  current  movement.  Firm  prices  are  at- 
tributed to  high  operating  rate  of  open-hearth  furnaces 
and  inability  of  railroads  to  make  deliveries  as  usual, 
owing  to  pressure  of  other  freight  movement.  Decline 
in  offerings  by  the  carriers  has  also  compelled  con- 
sumers to  bid  up  the  market. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.50c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2c.  to  2.25c 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,   base,   per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c. 

Bands,   base,   per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c. 

Strips,   base,    per   lb 2.75c.  to  3c, 

Cotton   ties,   per  bundle  of  4,'>   lb $1.12 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg 12.70 

Bright  plain  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb $2.45  to    2.50 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.95  to    3.00 

Galvanized   barbed,   base,   per  100   lb 3.35 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.35 

Tainted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.86 

Polished  staples,   base,  per  keg 2.85 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 70^  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 6S  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 60  and  10  percent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50, 10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Carriage  bolts.  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger   sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes 45  and  10  percent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $3.75  off  list 

Hot    pressed    nuts,    tapped 3.75  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.   nuts,  tapped 3.75  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.   nuts  : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,   11.   S.   S SO  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger.  U.   S.   S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.  S.  A.   E 80  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.   E..   %   in.  and  larger 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in   packages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80.  5  and  2'^  percent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10 

Small    rivets    65  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  <>]fi   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  . .  .$2.7."i  to  $2.85 

Spikes.   ^  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.85  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.25  to    2.50 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.40 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 


Steel 
Black 

51% 

to   % 57 


Inches 


Galv, 
26 

3H6 
48^4 
54^- 
561A 


Inches 
Vt  to  % 
%    


26 


61 


Lap  Weld 

49V4    I  .2    ,, 


2%   to   6, 

7   to  8 62  49% 

9   to  12 61  48%    I 

Bult  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%    

14  to  %. 

%   

%   

1  to   1  %  . 

2  to  3 .  .  . 


47% 


31 
36% 

48% 
53% 
55% 
56% 


%    to    % -1-15 

%    25 

%    32 

1   to   1% 34 


2%    to   4 63 

4J;5    to  6 62 

7   to  8 58 

9  to   12 52 


Lap  Weld    extra  strong,  plain  ends 

..      59  48% 


52% 
51% 
45% 
39% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9   to   12.. 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoul  Iron 

1%   in +    2 

1%  to  1%  in. 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 23% 

2  to  2Vi  in 38 

2%  to  3  in 49 

314  to  13  in 54 


2  to  2V4   in 18 

2%  to  3  in 23 

3  V4  to  4  Vi   in 25 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 

of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.h.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow : 

1  in 57        12%  and  2%   in 40 

IVi  and  1%  in 49  3  in 44 

1%  in 33  3%  to  4  in 49 

2  and  2%  in 36        I   4^4   in.  and  5  in 41 

Hot  Rolled 

3  in 46        I    3%   to  4  in 61 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mecha^iical  Tubing 
Carbon  under  0..S0,  base.  85  per  cent  off  list.  Carbon  0.30 
to  0.40.  base.  S3  per  cent  off  list.  Plus  usual  differentials  and 
extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft.    1                                   Cents  per  Ft. 
2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 13  2l4-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 


2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 15 

2%-in.   O.D.  12  gage 15 

2>4-in.  O.D.  11  gage 16 


3-in.  O.D.  7  gage. 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13 

5%-in.  CD.   9  gage 51 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 


Tin  Plate 

standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 
8-lb,  coating   $9.30   I     25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.25 


-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60 

15-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.80 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00 


30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.26 


Sheets 

Blue  A7inealed 

Nos.   9   and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.75c. 

Galvanized 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.75c 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,   width,  shearing,   etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  prcxlucts,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,   domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas   City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver     1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,   ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail     and 

water     0.415 

New    Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
SOc. ;  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c.  :  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c. ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c. ; 
•ver  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
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STEEL  RAIL  ACTIVITY 


Over  One  Million  Tons,  Bought  or  Reserved, 
Indicated  for  First  Half  Next  Year 
Including  the  250,000  tons  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Long  Island  and  the 
Reading,  mentioned  last  week,  known  items  of  rail  pur- 
chases and  rail  reservations  for  the  first  half  of  1923 
indicate  a  total  for  the  country  of  considerably  over 
1,000,000  tons.  All  this  has  been  consummated  practi- 
cally in  two  weeks  of  September,  or  before  the  advance 
from  $40  to  $43  per  ton  taking  effect  on  Oct.  1.  The 
appended  list  shows  410,000  tons  closed  or  closing  in 
the  Chicago  territory,  575,000  tons  closed  or  closing  in 
the  East,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  roads  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  Following  is  a  brief  tabulation  of  the  cur- 
rent rail  business: 

Union  Pacific  has  purchased  40,000  tons  from  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  and  20,000  tons  from  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
a  total  of  60,000  tons. 

The  Great  Northern  has  placed  10.000  tons  with  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  5000  tons  each  with  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  and  the  L^ickawanna  mill  of  the  Bethelehem  Steel  Co., 
a  total  of  20,000  tons. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  25.008 
tons  each  from  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  11,000  tons  from  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  3000  tons  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  a  total  of  64,000  tons. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  15,000 
tons  from  Illinois  Steel  Co.  but  expects  to  make  additional 
reservations. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  reserved  space  with 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  for  5000  tons. 

The  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  placed  3000 
tons  with  the  Illinois  mill. 


The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  made  reservations  for  approx- 
imately  8000  tons. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Paclflc  has  reserved  Bpace 
for  40.000  tons  with  Illinois  Ste«l  Co. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Is  about  to  close  for 
50,000  tons.  It  placed  an  order  some  time  ago  with  the 
I>ackawanna  Steel   Co.    for   5000    tons  for   delivery   this  fall. 

Joint  orders  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  will  probably  total 
50,000  tons. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  about  to  close,  or  has  closed,  for 
60,000  tons. 

The  Northern  Paclflc  is  understood  to  have  contracted 
for  35,000  tons. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  has  placed  13,000 
tons  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  2000  tons  with  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  require  35.000   tone. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  inquiry  calls  for  20,000  tons. 

The   Southern   Railway  is   in    the  market   for  25.000    tone. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  probably  require  SO. 009 
to   100,000  tons,   but  no  formal  Inquiry   has  been   issued. 

The   Western    Maryland    wants    2000    tons. 

The    Pere    Marquitte    has    Inquired    for    13,000    tons. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  asked  bids  on  10,000  tons  for 
delivery  at  Detroit  and  Portland.  Me. 

The    Hocking   Valley    wants    4600    tons. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  calls  for  1500   to  200»  tons. 

The   Erie  has  covered  for  40,000   tons. 

The   Boston  &  Maine  total  is  put   at  15,000   tons. 

The   New   Haven's   needs  call   for   25.000   tons. 

The  Maine  Central  is  likely  to  close  for  7,500  tons. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  understood  to 
have  covered  for   15,000    tons. 

The  Lehigh  Valley's  total  is  understood  to  be  20.000  tons. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  arranged  for  lO.OO*  to 
20.000    tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Orders   and    Inquiries   for   Locomotives    Continue 
in  Large  Volume 

Large  locomotive  orders  have  been  placed  within  the 
past  week  and  pending  inquiries,  with  business  that  is 
e.xpected  to  develop  shortly,  involve  several  hundred 
additional.  Car  business  is  improving,  but  is  not  on  a 
parity  with  the  activity  in  the  locomotive  field.  Some 
of  the  more  important  items  of  business  follow: 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  1000  hopper  cars  of  55 
tons  capacity  from  ilie  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  placed  250  refrigerator  cars  with 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  inquiring  tor  200  flat  and 
800  gondola  cars. 

The  Hocking  Valley  is  inquiring  for  800  freight  cars  of 
various  types. 

The  Rock  Island  is  expected  to  enter  the  market  for  2500 
freight  cars  and  has  already  issued  inquiries  for  30  Mikado 
type  and  10  mountain  type  engines. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  placed  8  Paclflc  type  and  8  switch 
engines  with  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  inquiring  for  75  locomotives. 

The  Northern  Pacific  contemplates  entering  the  market 
for  50  to  SO  engines  and  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Cotton 
Belt  also  expect  to  inquire  for  power. 

The  New  York  Central,  which  recently  made  two  succes- 
sive purchases  of  150  and  90  engines,  respectively,  is  expected 
to  place  50  more  presently  and  another  50  shortly  thereafter. 

The  Virginian  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  10  Mallet 
type  engines. 

The  l^hlgh  Valley  Railroad  has  placed  25  locomotives 
with  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  25  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

In  addition  to  the  12  locomotives  ordered  by  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  reported 
last  week,  30  have  been  placed  by  the  same  road  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  will  have  an  inquiry 
out  in  a  few  days  for  BO  locomotives. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  has  inquired  for  12  passencer 
locomotives. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  placed  25  Mallet  type 
locomotives  with  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  15 
Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 


The  St.  Louis-San  F'rancisco  has  placed  500  50-ton  hopper 
cars  with  the  Pullman  Co.,  1000  50-ton  hopper  cars  with 
Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co.,  1200  40-ton  l)ox  cars 
with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  300  40-ton  stock 
cars   with    the   Moimt   Vernon   Car  Mfg.    Co. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  ordered  150  tank  oars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in  the  market  for  2000  box  care. 

The  Maine  Central  is  in  the  market  for  350  box  cars,  350 
open  rack,  50  general  service  cars  and  10  dairy  products  cars. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  is  inquiring  for  509  to  1090 
hopper  cars. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  is  planning  to  buy 
200  stock  cars,  50  bo.x  cars  and  150  to  200  stock  car  bodies. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.  bought  50  hopper  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


Large   Railroad   Inquiry   from   Argentina 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — A  cablegram  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  states  that  La  Plata  Meridlano  Railroad,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
has  been  authorized  to  construct  and  equip  650  klloraetere  of 
new  lines  provided  proper  financial  arrangements  can  be 
made.  Originally  bids  were  to  be  opened  on  Oct.  SI.  but  the 
date  has  been  put  off  to  Deo.  31.  Some  of  the  equipment  in- 
cludes 44,300  tons  of  31  kg.  rails,  470  30-ton  closed  freight 
cars.  30  30-ton  half  box  cars,  50  30-ton  flat  cars.  139  30-ton 
cattle  cars,  27  Pacific  type  locomotives.  10  first  class  Ameri- 
can type  passenger  cars.  10  second  class  Ameriiuin  type  pas- 
senger cars,  39  baggage  cars,  machinery  to  equip  the  shops 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  items. 


Fabricated  Steel  Business 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Miscellaneous  bridge  work.  New  York  Central,  S99  toms. 

Machine  shop  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Juniata, 
3000  tons. 

Plate  girder  bridge  work  for  the  Virginian  Railway,  309 
tons. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Pekln,  111.,  plant  addition.  «09 
tons. 

Allerton  Hotel,  Chicago,  2300  tons,  bids  In. 

.\ddltlon  to  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  1(99 
tons,  bids  in. 

Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  store  addition,  J599  tons. 

Ohio  University.  Athene.  Ohio,   200  tons. 

General  Baking  Co.,  Boston,  garage  at  Charlestown.  149 
tons. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  I^ead 


Eleetro- 

Sept.  Lake  lytic* 

20 14.12%  13.75 

21 14.12%  13.75 

22 14.12%  13.75 

23 14.25  13.75 

25 14.25  13.75 

26 14.25  13.75 

•Refinery  Quotation. 


New 
York 
6.25 


Tin 

New 
York 
32.25 
32.57%    6.30 
32.50        6.35 

3V.55        6.50 
32.50        6.50 


St, 
Louis 
5.90 
6.00 
6.05 
6.10 
6.25 
6.25 


New 

York 
7.10 
7.10 
7.15 
7.20 
7.20 


St. 
Louis 
6.75 
6.7B 
6.S0 
6.85 
6.85 


7.22%    6.87% 


New  York 


New  York,  Sept.  26. 

Demand  in  practically  all  of  the  markets  is  moderate 
but  the  price  tendency  in  two  of  them  is  very  strong. 
Quotations  on  all  the  metals,  except  copper,  are  higher 
than  a  week  ago.  Demand  for  electrolytic  copper  is 
better  at  unchanged  prices.  Transactions  in  tin  are 
only  moderate  at  slightly  advanced  quotations.  Prices 
of  both  lead  and  zinc  have  again  advanced  to  consid- 
erably higher  levels,  due  largely  to  lack  of  ready  sup- 
plies. 

Copper. — Domestic  demand  for  electrolytic  copper  is 
reported  as  having  improved  considerably  in  the  last 
week,  due  largely  to  the  better  industrial  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  While  prices  have  not  changed, 
the  minimum  is,  if  anything,  firmer  than  a  week  ago, 
with  one  or  two  producers  sold  up  at  present  prices. 
Electrolytic  copper  for  delivery  this  year  is  quoted  at 
14c.,  delivered,  or  13.75c.,  refinery.  While  no  advance 
in  prices  has  as  yet  occurred,  sentiment  in  the  trade  is 
rather  confident  that  higher  values  will  be  realized  in 
the  near  future.  Lake  copper  is  slightly  stronger  at 
14.25c.  to  14.50c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — iModerate  activity  in  the  Straits  tin  market 
on  Sept.  19,  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  a  week  ago, 
represented  sales  of  about  300  tons  for  nearby  delivery. 
On  the  following  day,  Sept.  20,  the  market  was  fairly 
active  when  about  300  tons  changed  hands  at  an  average 
of  32.25c.  On  the  following  day,  Sept.  21,  the  market 
was  considerably  quieter,  but  a  small  business  was  done 
on  a  scale  from  32.62%c.  down  to  32.50c.  Since  that 
day  the  market  has  been  exceedingly  dull  and  prices 
have  been  largely  nominal.  September  as  a  whole  is 
regarded  as  an  exceedingly  good  month  in  business 
transacted,  with  consumers  almost  entirely  the  buyers. 
Another  favorable  indication  is  that  the  metal  pur- 
chased was  mostly  for  nearby  delivery,  which  would 
indicate  that  consumers  were  not  as  well  covered  as  had 
been  calculated,  most  of  the  metal  going  directly  into 
consumption.  Extreme  dullness  of  the  market  in  the 
last  few  days  is  due  partly  to  the  advance  in  London, 
which  has  caused  a  halt  here.  Should  the  market  break 
there,  more  buying  is  expected  to  at  once  manifest  itself 
here.  Spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted  to-day  in  a  quiet  mar- 
ket at  32.50c.,  New  York.  London  quotations  were  about 
£3  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago  at  £161  5s.  for  spot 
Standard,  £162  10s.  for  future  Standard  and  £161  12s. 
6d.  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have 
been  3455  tons  with  8078  tons  reported  afloat.  It  was 
not  possible  to  confirm  a  Boston  rumor  published  in  a 
New  York  paper  to  the  effect  that  domestic  producers 
of  electrolytic  tin  would  cease  operations  on  the  expira- 
tion of  present  contracts  for  Bolivian  ore  because  no 
duty  had  been  obtained  and  also  because  a  better  price 
for  Bolivian  ore  could  be  secured  from  European  re- 
finers. 

Lead. — Because  of  limited  supplies  this  market  is 
exceedingly  strong  and  quotations  have  continued  to 
advance.  The  outside  market  at  New  York  has  advanced 
25  points  in  the  week  until  to-day  quotations  are  6.25c., 
St.  Louis,  or  6.50c.,  New  York,  at  which  business  has 
been  done.  Small  lots  of  15  tons  each  have  sold  as  high 
as  6.7.5c.,  New  York,  for  spot  delivery,  but  metal  for 
this  position  is  very  hard  to  locate.     On   Sept.  22  the 


leading  interest  again  advanced  its  quotation  to  6.05c., 
St.  Louis,  or  6.25c.,  New  York.  The  market  is  pre- 
eminently a  sellers'  market  with  the  danger  that  con- 
sumers may  advance  quotations  upon  themselves  to  7c., 
New  York.  Most  producers  are  sold  up  for  October  and 
some  well  sold  into  November. 

Zinc. — Scarcity  of  early  delivery  prime  Western 
zinc,  coupled  with  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers to  sell  any  more  than  necessary,  has  caused 
prices  to  advance  to  6.87%c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.22%c., 
New  York,  for  early  delivery.  There  has  been  a  fairly 
insistent  demand  from  consumers  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  situation  to-day  is  a  little  easier  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  advance  has  either  reached 
its  height  or  temporarily  halted.  The  statistics,  made 
public  about  a  week  ago,  showed  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  stocks;  a  corresponding  lack  of  increasing  pro- 
duction has  also  been  a  factor. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  6.76c.  per  lb..  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price 
of  the  leading  interest  which  continues  at  19.10c.,  f.o.b. 
shipping  point,  for  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure. 
The  same  grade  of  metal,  imported  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers, is  quoted  nominal  at  18.25c.  to  19c.  per  lb.. 
New  York,  duty  paid.  Thus  far  the  new  duty  on  alumi- 
num has  had  no  pronounced  effect  upon  quotations. 

Old  Metals. — Prices  generally  are  unchanged  except 
lead,  which  is  higher.  Business  in  red  and  yellow  metals 
is  quiet.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cent.s 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,    heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    6.5* 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 9.00 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy   5.50 

Lead,    tea    4.50 

Zinc     4.00 

Chicago 

Sept.  26. — Copper,  lead  and  zinc  have  advanced. 
While  there  has  been  some  buying,  it  has  hardly  been 
of  sufficient  volume  to  account  for  the  advances;  in  fact, 
lead  and  zinc  are  believed  to  be  headed  for  a  reaction. 
The  old  metals  remain  unchanged  except  for  an  ad- 
vance in  copper  bottoms.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots, 
lake  copper,  14.50c.;  tin,  33.50c.  to  34c.;  lead,  6.37%c.; 
spelter,  6.90c.;  antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload 
lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie;  copper  bottoms,  9.50c.; 
red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.; 
zinc,  3.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block 
tin,  26c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Scrap  Active  at  Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  25. — The  market  has  been  very  active 
and  melters  are  interested  in  the  offering  by  one  of  the 
largest  local  producers  of  approximately  3000  gross 
tons  of  turnings,  borings,  flashings  and  hydraulic 
compressed  for  October  delivery.  The  award  will  be 
made  the  last  of  the  month  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
in  all  probability  the  peak  of  the  market  for  the  year  on 
these  materials  will  be  established.  Some  advances  were 
recorded  during  the  week,  several  sales  on  automobile 
cast  reaching  the  high  point  for  the  year  at  $26.  Hy- 
draulic compressed  and  shoveling  steel  registered  ad- 
vances of  50c.  per  ton.  The  following  prices  are  on  a 
gross  ton  basis  f.o.b.  cars  producer's  yards,  excepting 
stove  plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Hea\T    melting   steel $16.50  to  $16.M 

Shoveling   steel    15.25  to  16.25 

No.  1  machinery  ca.st 22.50  to  24. 0» 

Cast  borings 12.00  to  13. 0» 

Automobile    cast    scrap 25.00  to  26. 0» 

Stove  plate 14.50  to  16.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   15. 10  to  16. «0 
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PERSONAL 


Timothy  Burns,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Lackawanna  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  has  had  an  experience  of  over  20  years  in 
steel  works  operation. 
Born  in  Lawrence,  Kan., 
in  1877,  his  preparatory 
school  work  was  taken  at 
Yankton  College,  S.  D. 
He  graduated  from  Le- 
high University,  Bethle- 
hem, in  mechanical  engi- 
neering in  1901,  working 
in  the  summers  of  1899- 
1901  on  the  Government 
Survey  in  the  Bad  Lands 
of  South  Dakota.  His 
fir.st  employment  in  steel 
was  in  the  bar  mills  of  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  at 
lohnstown  in  1901  to  1908. 
In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s 
Duquesne  plant  and  was 
employed  in  the  bar  mills. 
In  1912  he  connected  with 


TIMOTHY  BURNS 


the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  as  general  super- 
intendent, having  charge  of  the  building  of  merchant 
mills.  He  was  active  also  in  the  development  of  alloy 
steels.  On  Jan.  1,  1917,  he  entei-ed  the  employ  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  being  engaged  on  general  con- 
struction of  furnaces  and  mills  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
plant.  He  was  transferred  in  the  following  September 
to  Bethlehem,  becoming  general  superintendent  of  the 
Saucon  plant.  His  appointment  as  general  manager  of 
the  Lackawanna  plant  at  South  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  became 
effective  last  week. 

James  A.  P'arrell,  president  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, sailed  for  Europe  on  the  Olympic  on  Sept.  23. 
He  will  be  absent  about  six  weeks,  sailing  from  the 
other  side  on  Oct.  28. 

Dr.  Federico  Giolitti,  Turin,  Italy,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Bankers'  Club,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  given  by  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  Doctor  Giolitti,  who 
is  re-visiting  the  United  States,  was  managing  director 
in  the  years  of  the  war  of  the  famous  Ansaldo  works. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  Italian  prime  minister.  His  visit 
to  this  country  is  expected  to  result  in  furtherance  of 
plans  for  international  co-operation  between  engineer- 
ing organizations. 

William  Breeden,  sales  manager  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.,  Buffalo,  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned  in 
connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  sales  force 
resulting  from  the  taking  over  of  the  company  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Mr.  Breeden  went  to  Buffalo  from 
Philadelphia  and  had  been  connected  with  the  sales  de- 
partment for  11  years. 

H.  H.  Colbus,  formerly  sales  representative  of  the 
Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia  branch,  will  repre- 
sent the  Down  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Fleetwood,  Pa,  in 
Philadelphia  territory  to  handle  high  speed  tools  and 
drills. 

Pell  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  New  Eng- 
land district  manager  of  the  Power  Specialty  Co  111 
Broadway  New  York,  with  offices  at  50  Congress  Street 
Boston.    He  was  formerly  in  the  New  York  sales  office. 

Frank  Osier,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  super- 
vising management  and  construction  engineer  of  the 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind  and  pre- 
viously had  been  connected  with  the  metal  working 
industry  as  works  manager,  became  associated  with  0 
C.  Herdrioh  &  Co.  on  Sept.  15,  as  consulting  industrial 
management  engineer. 

John  H.  Smith,  for  the  past  five  years  superintend- 
ent of  works,  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tren- 
ton  Works.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  has  been  appointed 


general   superintendent,   Trenton    Works   Nova    Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Eastern  Car  Co.,  Ltd. 

Jacob  E.  Mesta  has  resigned  as  superintendent  •£ 
machine  shops,  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  to  go 
into  the  mill  supply  business  for  himself  in  Cleveland. 
W.  D.  Creider  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  branch  store  of  the  Federal  Machinery 
Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  C.  Whitney,  resigned. 
Mr.  Creider  was  manager  of  the  Chicago  .store  and  sales 
office  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  and  the  Becker  Milling  Machine  C»., 
until  those  companies  discontinued  direct  selling. 

Theodore  G.  Remsen,  formerly  sales  representative 
of  Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales  force 
of  the  Federal  Machinery  Sales  Co.,  Chicago. 

S.  Glen  Vinson,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has 
returned  from  an  extensive  trip  through  the  Orient, 
where  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  business  conditions. 
He  visited  the  prominent  cities  of  Japan,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  China  and  India,  and  returned  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  visiting  Egypt,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France 
and  England. 

A.  E.  Quere,  formerly  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Niles  Steel  Products  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio, 
and  previously  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  sales  of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Joseph  S.  Ruble,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  elected  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,  same  city,  building 
engineer  and  contractor.  He  will  have  cliarge  of  con- 
struction work. 

William  E.  Matthews  of  Cleveland  was  elected  presi- 
dent at  the  annual  meeting  last  week  of  the  Carroll 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  W.  D.  Jones, 
Gallon,  Ohio,  was  elected  vice-president  and  F.  B. 
Squire,  Cleveland,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A.  E.  Hughes,  for  eight  years  identified  with  the 
operating  department  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  resigned,  effective  Sept.  25,  to 
become  general  superintendent  of  the  Ashtabula  Steel 
Co.,  producer  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  operating 
eight  mills  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hughes  was  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  Brier  Hill  company's 
Western  Reserve  sheet  mill  plant  at  Warren,  but  has 
lately  been  located  at  its  Thomas  works  in  Niles. 

William  Dette  of  Crocker  Brothers,  New  York,  re- 
turned from  a  trip  of  several  months  in  Europe  on  the 
Mauretania,  Sept.  23. 

John  H.  Gray  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, 71  Broadway,  New  York,  returned  this  week  from 
a  month's  stay  in  Europe. 

R.  H.  Scott  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Atlas 
Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  S.  H.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Scott  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Reo  Motor 
Car  Co.  0.  C.  Hartig  has  been  added  to  the  Atlas  direc- 
torate. 

E.  M.  Kuhns  was  elected  secretary  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  held  recently.  He  will  also  act  as 
general  counsel  of  the  company. 

Frederick  N.  Holmes,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  New  BriUin,  Conn., 
saddlery  and  buckles,  has  been  elected  president  of  that 
corporation  to  succeed  his  father-in-law,  the  late  How- 
ard C.  Noble. 

A.  W.  Lines,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Spencer 
Smith  Machine  Co.,  Howell,  Mich.,  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Muskegon  Motor  Castings  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  to  direct  the  manufacture  and  sales  of  gray  iron 
pistons. 

V.  W.  Collins,  auditor  of  the  Buffalo  branch,  Rome 
Wire  Works,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  over  costs 
in  charge  of  the  Buffalo,  Rome  and  Diamond  branches 
of  the  plant  with  headquarters  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  McAdams,  president  Steel  Products  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  returned  last  week  to  his 
home  at  Dayton  from  an  extended  foreign  trip.  He  vis- 
ited England,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium. 
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H.  H.  Campbell — An  Appreciation 

As  recorded  briefly  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  21, 
Harry  Huse  Campbell,  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  died  on 
Sept.  17,  1922,  at  the  Cathcart  Home,  Devon,  Pa.,  aged 
63  years.  He  was  born  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where 
he  attended  the  common  schools,  afterward  taking  the 
course  in  mining  engineering,  which  included  metal- 
lurgy, at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1879  with  the  degree  of 
S.  B.  For  over  25  years  he  was  secretary  of  his  class. 
Immediately  after  graduation  he  secured  a  position 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  under  the  late  Major 
Bent,  and  remained  with  that  company  until  his  health 
failed  in  190G.  He  started  as  a  learner  and  rose  step 
by  step  to  have  charge  of  the  whole  works. 

He  was  active  in  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  of  which  he  was  a  manager  from  1893  to 
1895,  and  in  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, and  made  important  contributions  to  their  trans- 
actions. His  book  on  "Manufacture  and  Properties  of 
Iron  and  Steel,"  which  ran  through  four  editions,  is 
even  now  one  of  the  standard  works  on  steel,  and  it  is 
frequently  quoted  by  writers  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Campbell  did  much  for  steel  metallurgy.  He 
was  the  first  to  work  out  the  chain  of  phenomena  in 
the  open-hearth  steel  process,  his  first  publication 
thereof  being  a  monumental  paper  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  His  work  comprised: 
(1)  The  scheme  of  combustion  beginning  with  the  gas 
producer;  (2)  the  heat  balance  starting  with  the  heat 
value  of  the  fuel  and  oxidized  ingredients  of  the  charge 
and  tracing  its  course  through  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  was  spent;  (3)  the  chemistry  of  the  operation, 
and  (4)  the  metallurgical  features.  All  these  were 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  his  book  which  treated  al.so  of 
the  other  branches  of  iron  metallurgy,  including  the 
blast  furnace,  Bessemer  process,  etc.,  and  included  sta- 
tistics of  production  in  the  iron  producing  countries  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  the  inventor  of  several  improve- 
ments relating  to  the  production  of  steel,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  tilting  open-hearth  furnace. 
The  first  design  was  circular  in  cross-section  and  could 
be  rolled  bottom  up,  if  need  be,  as  for  patching  an 
eroded  roof  with  silica  sand.  His  later  tilting  furnaces, 
however,  were  nearer  the  usual  design  as  to  hearth,  the 
central  tilting  section  of  the  furnace  being  mounted  on 
rollers  which  rested  on  two  or  more  tracks  which  were 
segments  of  circles  set  in  vertical  planes.  The  power 
to  tilt  was  applied  either  by  hydraulic  cylinders  or  later 
by  electric  motors. 

His  illness,  which  prevented  walking,  did  not  affect 
his  mind,  as  shown  by  some  fine  articles  he  contributed 
to  The  Iron  Age  relating  to  iron  and  steel  in  Europe 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  World  War. 

He  was  unusually  strong  physically,  and  had  a  good 
constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  live  long  after  the 
usual  period  for  one  so  afllicted.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
work,  but  in  spite  of  his  forced  withdrawal  from  it  and 
his  malady  he  maintained  his  cheerfulness  to  the  end 
in  an  inspiring  though  pathetic  way.  Mr.  Campbell 
never  married.  He  leaves  behind  him  two  sisters  and 
a  brother.  Henry  D.  Hibbard. 


M.  L.  Bailey,  treasurer  of  the  Union  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Tues- 
day morning,  Sept.  26.  Mr.  Bailey  was  born  in  New 
Britain  in  1856  and  became  associated  with  the  Union 
Mfg.  Co.  in  1877.  He  was  elected  secretary  seven  years 
later,  a  member  of  the  directorate  in  1887  and  treas- 
urer in  1888,  holding  the  last  two  offices  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Mr.  Bailey  was  an  active  figure  in  machin- 
ery and  tool  circles. 


DcniaiiJ    Equals    Supply    for    First    Time    Since 
November,  1920 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — Production  of  soft  coal 
during  the  week  of  Sept.  18-23,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  is  estimated  at  from  9,600,000  to 
9,900,000  tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding 
week.  A  total  output  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  week 
was  estimated  at  1,850,000  tons.  Loadings  of  soft  coal 
on  Monday,  Sept.  18,  were  37,330  cars,  the  highest 
since  the  close  of  the  strike,  but  they  dropped  sharply 
to  29,496  cars  on  Tuesday.  On  Friday  they  were 
27,396  cars.  The  present  output  of  soft  coal  is  above 
that  of  the  cori-esponding  period  of  the  year  of  de- 
pression, 1921,  but  is  below  that  of  the  three  years 
1918  to  1920,  the  production  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember of  these  three  years  having  been  12,542,000, 
11,046,000    and    10,685,000    tons,    respectively. 

A  further  increase  has  marked  dumpings  of  lake 
coal  during  the  week  of  Sept.  18-23.  It  is  indicated 
that  lake  coal  is  now  going  forward  at  a  rate  close 
to  the  maximum  of  any  time  in  the  past.  The  total 
cargo  coal  dumped  from  the  beginning  of  the  season 
to  Sept.  17  was  in  round  numbers  7,000,000  tons.  This 
was  10,100,000  tons  behind  1921  and  even  6,170,000 
tons  behind  1920,  when  priority  was  given  to  coal 
shipped  to  the  Lakes. 

For  the  first  time  since  November,  1920,  the  num- 
ber of  surplus  freight  cars  has  been  virtually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  growing  demand  for  transportation  fa- 
cilities due  to  increased  industrial  activity,  according 
to  reports  just  received  by  the  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  from  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  Such  a  situation  at  this  time  is 
seasonable  and  normal,  however,  for  there  is  always 
a  heavier  demand  for  freight  cars  in  the  fall  than 
at  other  times,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  movement 
of   crops   and  fuel,   as  well   as   all   other  commodities. 

On  Sept.  8  there  were  43,168  surplus  freight  cars, 
27,*287  fewer  than  on  Aug.  31.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  requests  from  shippers  for  67,899  cars, 
which  could  not  be  complied  with  just  at  that  time. 
This  was  9,229  cars  more  than  on  Aug.  31. 

'Surplus  coal  cars  numbered  34,685  on  Sept.  8,  a 
reduction  of  19,881  since  Aug'.  31,  wlwle  unfilled  orders 
for  cars  on  that  date  totaled  18,554  cars.  Surplus 
box  cars  totaled  2187  cars,  a  reduction  of  1703  in 
the  same  period,  while  unfilled  orders  for  cars  on  Sept. 
8  totaled  39,032  cars. 

While  the  accumulation  of  surplus  freight  cars  be- 
gan in  November,  1920,  the  peak  was  not  reached  until 
April  8,  1921,  when  there  were  507,427  cars.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  which  has  been 
more  pronounced  since  April  this  year  when  loading  of 
revenue  freight  began  to  increase. 

Increasing  Production  in  Connellsville  Region 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Sept.  25. — Flare  of  coke  ovens 
throughout  the  Connellsville  bituminous  region  and 
moving  coal  trains  tell  the  story  of  industrial  resump- 
tion here  in  unmistakable  terms.  It  is  proof  that  the 
unionization  of  the  Connellsville  region  again  has 
failed,  although  union  leaders  are  making  a  vigorous 
fight  to  strengthen  their  position. 

Appeals  have  been  issued  broadcast  for  financial 
assistance.  It  is  admitted  in  these  appeals  that  the 
union  is  fighting  with  backs  to  the  wall. 

No  gains  have  been  made  by  the  union  in  affiliating 
small  operations  while  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  and 
independent  operations  in  the  region  are  pushing  for- 
ward their  production  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate. 
Reports  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  16  show  that  the 
production  for  that  week  reached  97,750  tons,  the  high- 
est since  the  strike  developed.  The  Frick  company  is 
operating  now  at  60  per  cent  normal. 

Eviction  notices  have  been  issued  against  employees 
at  the  Oliver  Snyder  Steel  Co.  at  its  three  Oliver  plants 
near  Uniontown.  To  date,  the  company  had  main- 
tained a  watchful  waiting  policy  with  no  effort  to  re- 
sume  operations  or   to   dispossess   striking  employees. 
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RAILROAD   BUYING  GROWS 

Most  of  the  Activity  in  Machine  Tools  and 
Cranes  from  This  Source 

Further    Price    Advances    on     Some     Lines     and 
General  Rise  Is  Predicted 

Kailruad  business  continues  as  the  principal  activity 
in  nearly  all  machine-tool  markets,  and  inquiries  for 
cranes  and  other  heavy  equipment  from  the  railroads 
also  are  growing  in  number  and  importance.  Those 
companies  which  specialize  in  railroad  shop  equipment 
have  thus  far  in  September  had  the  best  month  of  the 
year,  while  other  machine-tool  builders  who  have  not 
shared  in  the  railroad  business  to  any  extent  report 
little,  if  any,  improvement  over  the  past  month  or  two. 
Outside  of  railroad  buying  the  volume  of  machine-tool 
buying  this  month  has  been  below  expectations. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  within  the  past  week  placed 
orders  for  $70,000  worth  of  additional  equipment,  mak- 
ing about  $600,000  that  this  road  has  expended  within 
the  past  few  months.  The  Rock  Island  continues  to 
place  orders,  which  now  total  in  value  about  $60,000. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  bought  several 
tools  and  numerous  other  roads  have  placed  orders  for 
one  or  two  machines.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  is  expected  to  buy  at  any  time.  The  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railroad,  which  inquired  recently  for 
116  items  for  .shops  at  Bellmead,  Texas,  has  bought  four 
milling  machines  and  a  crane  and  will  probably  place 
additional  orders  within  a  few  weeks.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  has  now  bought  a  total  of  eight  or  ten  tools. 
In  Canada  the  Canadian  National  Railways  is  inquiring 
for  about  50  items. 


An  important  probable  source  of  buying  is  for  loco- 
motive repair  work,  for  which  many  private  plants  are 
being  engaged.  The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  will 
utilize  its  ordnance  plant  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  for  this 
purpose.  A  company  at  Cincinnati  will  require  20 
heavy-duty  machines  for  locomotive  repair  work  and 
another  company  at  Cincinnati,  to  engage  in  the  same 
work,  will  probably  come  into  the  market  shortly  with 
a  substantial  list. 

The  reopening  of  the  Ford  plants,  after  a  brief  shut- 
down, has  lifted  the  feeling  of  depression  in  some  quar- 
ters caused  by  the  shutdown  less  than  two  weeks  ago. 
The  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  bought  12  special 
machines.  The  Continental  Motors  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  continues  to  buy. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  in  the  hydroelectric 
field,  which  seems  to  have  embarked  upon  a  large  era 
of  expansion.  Oil  companies  also  are  fairly  good  buy- 
ers. The  Gulf  Refining  Co.  has  placed  orders  for  five 
lathes  and  two  radial  drills.  The  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  has  issued  a  general  machine-tool  list. 

While  there  have  been  some  advances  in  machine- 
tool  prices,  it  is  expected  that  the  general  rise,  which 
has  been  forecast  for  some  weeks,  will  take  place 
within  the  next  30  days.  Recent  changes  in  price  in- 
clude an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  lathes  and  drilling 
machines  by  a  Cincinnati  company  and  an  advance  of 
5  to  iy2  per  cent  by  a  Cleveland  builder  of .  automatic 
screw  machinery. 

There  is  active  buying  of  cranes  in  the  Central 
States,  particularly  by  steel  companies  and  railroads. 
The  pending  inquiry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
17  cranes  is  an  example  of  current  acti\'ity  in  the  crane 
market. 


New  York 


New  York.  Sept.  26. 

MACHINM-TOOL  companies  which  specialize  In 
railroad  tools  have  had  so  tar  this  month  the 
best  business  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  dealers  In 
general  lines  of  machine  tools  have  also  enjoyed  a 
ifood  September  trade,  but  representatives  of  Indi- 
vidual manufacturers  have  not  been  so  fortunate, 
partic»:larly  those  making  the  lighter  types  of  tools. 
Railroad  buying  In  the  East  has  not  assumed  the 
proportions  reached  in  other  sections,  Chiciigo  in 
parlicular,  but  the  Eastern  roads  are  buying  a 
machine  or  two  at  a  time  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
sellers  that  such  business  vf\\\  show  gradual  expan- 
.slon.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  purchased 
several  tools  in  addition  to  the  four  mentioned  last 
week.  The  New  York  Central  is  buying  a  tool 
ooeaslonally  and  has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  a 
hydraulic  bushing  press.  Recent  inquiries  of  the 
New  York  Central  for  40  to  50  machines  are  still 
largely  dormant  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has 
bought  a  !iOO-ton  wheel  press.  An  Eastern  com- 
pany haw  received  an  order  from  the  Union  Paclflc 
for  a  S-ft  radial  drill.  The  utilization  of  the  ord- 
nance plant  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 
at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  for  locomotive  repair  work  will 
presumably  mean  a  call  tor  additional  shop  equip- 
ment. On  the  whole  September  business  has  been 
di.iappoinling  to  many  sellers,  who  hoped  thai  the 
\lrlual   ending  of   the   railroad   strike   would  bring 


about    quick    action    on    the    inquiries    which    have 
accumulated   in  their  flies  in  recent  months. 

No  new  inquiries  for  cranes  of  any  size  are 
reported  and  but  few  sales  have  been  made  in  this 
district  during  the  week.  The  list  of  cranes  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Region,  Phila- 
delphia, has  again  been  revised  and  bids  taken  on 
the  250-ton  overhead  cranes  that  appeared  in  the 
original  inquiry.  Bids  were  not  received  after 
Sept  25.  The  Brooklj-n  EMlson  Co.  has  inquired 
for  two  150-ton.  98-ft.  span,  4-motor  overhead 
traveling  cranes,  with  lo-ton  auxiiiaxie.s.  The 
90-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  recently  inquired 
for  by  Suzuki  &  Co.  for  export  to  Japan  is  reported 
to  have   been   placed   with    a   Japanese   builder. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Chemung  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Elmira,  X.  Y..  a  10-ton.  25-ft 
span,  l-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Reading 
Chain  &  Block  Corporation. 

West  I'cnn  I'owor  Co..  Pittsburgh,  two  grab  bucket  trol- 
leys for  handling  3-cu.  yd.  buckets  from  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.     Blaw-Knox  buckets  were  purchased. 

Maine  Central  Railroad  Co..  Portland.  Me.,  a  150-ton 
wrecking  crane  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Center  Foundry  Co..  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  10-ton.  45-ft 
8-ln.  span,  3-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  and  a  No.  84 
and  No.  66  Newton  cupola  crane,  from  the  Northern  Elngl- 
neerlng  Works. 

(leorge  W,  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  5-ton.  72-ft.  span 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
&  Hoist  Co. 

Viscose  Co..  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  a  d-ton.  43-ft.  span  over- 
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h*ad  triivoling  crane  from  the  Shipard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co. 

InterborouRh  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  New  York,  a  4-ton, 
cage-control  monorail  hoist  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
&  Hoist  Co. 

Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  six  2-ton 
electric  hoists  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

T.  S.  Van  Kirk  Co..  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  3-ton.  cage-control 
monorail  hoist  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  report  the  sale  of  the 
following  cranes  in  the  past  four  weeks:  Patterson  Foundry 
£  MacJiine  Co.,  Bast  Liverpool.  Ohio,  a  .'i-ton  electric  jib 
crane ;  Fairmont  Water  Works.  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  a  1-ton, 
13-ft.  span  electric  crane:  Logan  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Logan.  Ohio.,  a  10-ton,  3S-ft.  span  hand  power  crane ;  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Co..  Philadeli)hia,  two  12-ton.  38-ft. 
span  electric  cranes :  Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Philadelphia,  a 
2-ton,  16-ft.  span  transfer  crane:  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Co.,  New  York,  a  5-ton  electric  jib  crane ;  B.  Hoe  &  Co.. 
New  York,  two  3-ton.  22-ft.  span  electric  traveling  cranes ; 
Armstrong  Cork  Co..  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  10-ton.  36-ft.  span. 
E-motor  mill  type  crane  and  two  3-ton.  24-ft.  span.  3-motor 
mill  IJ'pe  cranes  ;  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  New 
York.  a.  10-ton.  17-ft.  span  hand  power  crane  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Co.  This  company  also  booked  orders  for 
seven  1-ton  and  2-ton  electric  hoists  for  companies  in  New 
York.   Michigan.   Ohio.    Texas   and    Pennsylvania. 

The  Department  of  Plants  and  Structures.  Municipal 
Building.  New  York,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Con- 
tractors Service  Corporation.  226  Jackson  Street.  Brooklyn, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  four-story  machine  shop  at  Six- 
teenth Street  and  Avenue  C.  Grover  A.  Whalen  is  commis- 
sioner. 

The  Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper  Co.,  45  West  Eighteenth 
Street,  New  York,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000. 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  to  its 
mills  at  Walloomaac  and  Greenwich.  N.  Y.,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  subsidiary  company  at  Bloomfleld.  N.  J.  It 
Is  proposed  to  increase  the  plant  capacity  from  85  to  100  tons 
per  day.     Frank  L.  Stevens  is  president. 

The  Berg  Auto  Trunk  &  Specialty  Co..  400  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  metal  and  metal-rein- 
forced product,  has  leased  space  in  the  Chicle  Building. 
Thompson  Avenue,  Long  Island   City,   for  a  branch  plant. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Arverne.  L.  I.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,- 
250,000.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  Concord  Street,  Brooklyn,  is  archi- 
tect and  engineer. 

The  Crane  Co..  77-81  Broadway,  Troy.  N.  Y..  manufac- 
turer of  valves,  steam  specialties,  etc.,  with  headquarters  at 
83  S  .South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Metzgar  Construction  Co..  676  Genesee  Street. 
Troy,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  factory  branch, 
200  x  280  ft.,  on  Church  Street,  near  Third  Street.  Frederick 
W.  Zander  is  local  manager. 

Power  equipment,  hoisting  and  conveying  machinery,  and 
other  kindred  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
nine-story  storage  building,  75  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
370-90  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  by  Edward  F.  Jenkins,  care 
of  the  Commonwealth  Engineering  Co..  103  Park  Avenue. 
New  YorR,  contractor. 

The  Motive  Parts  Corporation,  136  W^est  Fifty-fifth  Street, 
New  York,  has  leased  property  at  796  Tenth  Avenue,  for 
a  branch  works. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Hicksville,  N.  Y..  estimated  to  cost 
about  $260,000.  Coffin  &  Coffin.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
are  architects  and  engineers. 

The  General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Austin  Co..  Bulletin  Building.  Philadelphia, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant  building.  100  x  340 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000.  The  company  has  also 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Foundation  Co..  120  Liberty  Street. 
New  York,  for  the  construction  of  its  proposed  one-story 
branch  plant  100  x  300  ft.,  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  cost  about 
$100,009.  and  on  which  work  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  Traymor*  Garage  Corporation.  New  York,  has  ac- 
quired property  at  36-4  2  Jumel  Place,  near  Edgecombe  Road. 
100  .\  l#0  ft.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  automobile 
service  and  machine  repair  works  to  occupy  the  entire  site. 

The  Brooklyn  Motor  Service.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  has  leased 
property  at  Sixth  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  a  one-story 
building  with  about  12,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  for  a  service 
and  general  machine  repair  plant. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co.,  Ill  Broadway.  New  York,  is 
arranging  for  a  stock  issue  of  $7,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant  extensions   and  improvements. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works.  Capitol  Building, 
Albany.  N.  Y,.  has  completed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 


new  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  VIsscher's  Ferry.  N.  Y. 
Charles  L.  Cadle  is  superintendent. 

The  Reid  Ice  Cream  Co.,  79  West  132d  Street,  New  York, 
has  acquired  |)roperty  on  West  141st  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  will  use  a  portion  of  the  site  for  the  erection  of 
an  automobile  service  and  repair  building  for  company  cars 
and  trucks. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  be  constructed  at  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

The  Detroit-Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  1881  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  service  and  repair  building  on  site  recently 
acquired  on  Columbus  Avenue,  between  Sixty-second  and 
Sixty-third  Streets. 

B.  Landau.  516-18  West  Forty-eighth  Street.  New  York, 
operating  an  automobile  service  and  general  machine  repair 
works,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  story 
on  the  i>resent  two-story  building. 

John  J.  Townsend.  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  Aborii 
Steel  Co.,  22-24  Clarke  Street,  New  York,  is  arranging  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  company,  including  cranes  and 
other  equipment  at  the  location  noted  to  W.  E.  Steinback,  who 
has  made  an  offer  for  the  assets. 

The  Westchester  Lighting  Co.,  First  Avenue  and  First 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
H.  Wales  Lines  Co.,  Meriden.  Conn.,  for  a  one-story  automo- 
bile service  and  repair  works  at  Mount  Kisco.  N.  Y.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000. 

Frank  B.  Lasette,  246  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York, 
heating  and  plumbing  equipment,  has  acquired  a  factory 
building  on  Prospect  Street,  near  the  Bridge  Plaza  Station. 
Long  Island  City,  to  be  equipped  for  the  most  part  as  a 
general  metal-working  shop. 

The  State  Motors  Co..  Main  Street.  Mechanicsburg.  N.  Y.. 
local  agent  for  the  Chevrolet  automobile,  now  occupying 
temporary  quarters,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  new 
service  and  repair  works. 

The  L.  M.  Ward  Co.,  38  Bloomfleld  Avenue.  Passaic.  N.  J., 
automobile  dealer,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  J.  J.  O'Leary, 
129  Prospect  Street,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  service 
and  repair  building  at  Main  Avenue  and  Monroe  Street,  Clif- 
ton. N.  J.,  to  cost  about  $100,000.  W.  C.  Pattison.  Lawyers' 
Building,   Main   Street.  Passaic,   is  architect. 

Samuel  A.  Lerner.  Lerner  Building.  Boulevard,  Jersey 
City.  N.  J.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  six-story  automo- 
bile building,  100  x  200  ft.,  with  complete  repair,  parts  and 
service  departments,  at  the  Boulevard  and  Communipaw 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $500,000.  William  Neu- 
mann. 999  Bergen  Avenue,  is  architect. 

The  Shaw  Insulator  Co.,  5  Kirk  Place.  Newark.  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  electric  insulators,  has  removed  its  plant  to 
a  new  building  at  14  8  Colt  Street.  Ir\-ington  district,  where 
larger  space  is  available  for  additional  equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Lincoln  Highway.  Kearny.  Newark. 
N.  J.,  will  build  a  new  one-story  power  house,  53  x  160  ft., 
at  its  local  assembling  plant.  A  gasoline  storage  building 
will  also  be  erected.  The  expansion  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$180,000. 


Buffalo 

BUFPA1.0,  Sept.  25. 

The  Harrison  Radiator  Co.,  Washburn  Street.  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  radiators,  has  plans  In 
preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition,  150  x 
300  ft.,  at  Washburn  and  South  Streets.  James  R.  Tyler.  715 
Union  Trust  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y..  is  architect. 

The  Buffalo  Bronze  Die-Casting  Co.,  90  Arthur  Street. 
Buffalo,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  addition. 

The  United  States  Hoffman  Machinery  Co..  329  Temple 
Street.  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  clothes-pressing  ma- 
chines, irons,  parts,  etc.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition.     Capacity  will  be  increased  about   20  per  cent. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school,  140  x  166  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Eastwood,  near  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  estimated  to  cost  about 
$175,000. 

The  Bronze  Hard%vare  Mfg.  Corporation.  Buffalo,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  hardware,  has  leased  the  two-story 
buildings  at  106-8  College  Street,  50  x  100  ft.  and  25  x  120 
ft.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant.  W.  H.  Barlow- 
is    president. 

The  King  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  20  North  Niagara  Street, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  battery  equipment  and 
other  electrical  apparatus,  is  planning  for  the  Installation  of 
new  machinery. 

The   Lockport  Foundries  Corporation,   Lockport.   N.    Y..   is 
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perfecting:  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  machine 
shop.     Robert  E.  Bryant  Is  treasurer. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school,  200  x  300  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Cascade  and  Twenty-third  Streets,  Erie,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $450,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  H.  J.  Conrath,  Ariel  Building. 

Tlie  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  building  at  its  plant 
at  Kodak  Park. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Avoca,  N.  Y.,  330  x  380  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  about  »300,000. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  is  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  equipment  to  be  installed  in  the  vocational  de- 
partment at  its  proposed  new  high  school. 

The  Keystone  Tool  and  Metal  Parts  Corporation,  65  Oak 
Street,  KiifTalo,  will  erect  a  one-story  addition,  34  .x  75  ft. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  25. 

RAILROAD  buying  still  holds  the  center  of  the 
stage.  The  Illinois  Central  has  placed  orders 
dui>licating  some  of  the  machines  on  its  previous 
purchase.  These  additional  machines  represent  an 
aggregate  outlay  of  about  $70,000  and  the  road's 
total  purchases  up  to  date  are  estimated  at  over 
$500,000.  The  Rock  Island  continues  to  place 
orders  against  its  old  list  and  has  probably  closed 
for  $50,000  worth  of  machines  thus  far  with  the 
likelihood  that  the  toUl  will  run  up  to  $100,000 
before  buying  is  completed.  The  company  is  limit- 
ing its  purchases  to  machines  which  are  impera- 
tively needed.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
has  placed  orders  for  a  44-in.  boring  mill,  a  28-in. 
shaper,  a  36-in.  heavy  duty  sliding  head  drill,  a 
:!G-in.  engine  lathe  and  a  1500-lb.  steam  hammer. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  expected  to 
place  orders  against  its  lists  at  any  time. 

Automotive  Interests  continue  to  do  some  buy- 
ing. The  Nash  Motor  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has 
bought  two  "Simplimatic"  turret  lathes  from  the 
(risholt  Machine  Co.  and  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co., 
Detroit,  has  placed  an  order  for  12  of  the  same 
machines.  The  Continental  Motors  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  continues  to  place  a  few  machines  from  time 
to  time.  Ordcra  and  inquiries  for  tools  from 
general  sources  continue  to  improve  slowly,  but 
steadily. 

Few  additional  price  changes  are  reported. 
The  Millholland  Machine  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  ad- 
vanced turret  lathes  approximately  10  per  cent, 
effective  Oct.   1. 

The  Erie  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Morgan  Engineer- 
ing Co.  for  a  250-ton  gap  crane  for  the  railroad's  Hornell, 
N.  Y..  .shops.  The  crane  is  designed  to  pull  a  locomotive  up 
between  the  girders,  in  reality  being  two  125-ton  cranes 
which  may  be  used  separately  or  in  unison.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Ke  has  ordered  a  150-ton  overhead  electric 
traveling  crane  from  the  same  builder  for  its  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  shops.  The  Pullman  Co.  is  about  to  close  for  a  number 
of  cranes  for  Its  new  car-wheel  foundry  at  Pullman,  111.  In- 
cluded in  this  equipment  are  two  10-ton  100-ft.  span  electric 
traveling  cranes,  two  2-ton  crane  bridges  on  which  Shepard 
hoists  have  been  specitled,  and  three  pitting  cranes.  The 
Pullman  Co.  has  already  placed  11  two-motor  3-ton  hoists 
tor  its  wheel  foundry  at  Pullman  and  10  flve-ton  hoists  for 
its  Michigan  City  works  with  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co.  The  same  builder  recently  booked  the  following 
orders : 

Six  3-ton  hoists  for  the  Ryan  Car  Co.,  Hegewisch,  Ind. 

Two  3-ton  hoists  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
R.  R. 

Four  2-ton  hoists  for  the  Jeftery  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

One  2-ton  single  I-beam  crane  and  hoist  for  the  Motor 
Castings  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Two  S-ton  single  I-beam  cranes  and  hoists  for  the  Ameri- 
can Spiral  Pipe  Works,  Chicago. 

Four  ',4-ton  hoists  for  the  Allls-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  at 
Cincinnati. 

A  2-ton  two-motor  hoist  for  the  Bates  Expanded  Steel 
Truss  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  2-ton  underslung-type  crane  with  electric  hoist  for  the 
Wisconsin  River  Paper  4  Pulp  Co..  Neonah    Wis. 


The  Elgin  Stove  &  Oven  Co.,  14  Chicago  Street.  Elgin, 
III.,  will  construct  a  three-story  plant  at  State  and  Schiller 
Streets,  to  cost  $100,000.  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
prepared  plans  and  is  receiving  bids. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  taking  bids  on  a  one-story 
roundhouse  and  shop  improvements  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  to 
cost  $75,000. 

The  James  T.  Igoe  Co.,  printer,  117  West  Harrison  Street, 
Chicago,  has  let  a  contract  for  a  10-story  printing  plant,  99  x 
125  ft.,   600-fil2  West  Van  Buren  Street,  to  cost  $300,000. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  606  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  will  construct  a  flve-story  factory  and  pattern 
storage  building,  59  x  124  ft..  Blue  Island  and  Oakley 
Avenues,  to  cost  $90,000. 

Fleck  &  Buchholz,  automobile  service,  19  West  Railroad 
Street.  Downers  Grove,  111.,  will  construct  a  service  station 
and  garage,  70  x  157  ft..  La  Grange,  III.,  to  cost  $50,000. 
Fugard  &  Knapp,  212  West  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  are 
receiving  bids. 

The  Keith  Furnace  Co.,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  is  completing  a 
new  foundry  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Dean  Avenue,  to 
.■est   $150,000. 

The  Des  Plaines  Foundry,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  has  bought 
two  tumblers  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

The  Woodruff  &  Edwards  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  has  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  foundry  addition,  80  x  94  ft.,  and  a 
three-story  warehouse,  50  x  94  ft. 

0.  W.  Bowman.  Virden,  111.,  is  completing  a  blacksmith 
and  machine  shop,    30   x  90  ft. 

The  Evan  L.  Reed  Mfg.  Co..  manufacturer  of  display 
racks  and  store  fixtures,  steel  supply  racks,  etc.,  is  moving 
from  Sterling,  111.,  to  the  former  Moore  Motor  Co.  plant  at 
Danville. 

The  Star  Foundry,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  was  recently  damaged 
by   Are. 

The  C.  &  P.  Mfg.  Co.,  630  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
recently  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital  stock,  will  manu- 
facture a  patented  dish-washing  machine.  At  present  it  is 
undecided  whether  to  build  a  plant  or  have  the  parts  made 
and  assembled.  Officers  are :  C.  T.  Coates,  St.  Louis,  presi- 
dent ;  W.  G.  Beasley,  Chicago,  vice-president,  and  JI.  P. 
Phillips,  Chicago,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Garage  Service  Co.  has  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  three-story  building,  70  x  130  ft.,  at  210-214  South 
Peoria  Street,  Chicago.  The  building  will  be  used  for  storage, 
repairing,  painting  and  renovating  of  automobile  trucks,  and 
will  cost  $300,000.  The  Simpson  Construction  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  the  general  contractor. 

The  Commercial  Auto  Body  Co.,  2540  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  has  leased  the  three-story  and  basement 
factory  at  3548-58  Shields  Avenue,  for  the  manufacture  of 
truck  and  delivery  bodies. 

The  Cabranette  Corporation  and  the  Belson  Mfg.  Co.  have 
jointly  leased  the  three-story  building  at  800  South  Sibley 
Street,  Chicago,  which  is  100  x  120  ft.  The  lessees  already 
occupy  the  second  and  third  floors  in  the  manufacture  of 
sheet  metal  specialties  and  "cabranettes." 

The  Irving  Park  Ice  Co.,  4226  North  Springfield  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  started  the  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  an 
ice  manufacturing  plant  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Kedzie 
and  Harmon  Avenues.  The  flrst  unit,  a  one-story  structure 
with  a  dally  capacity  of  150  tons  of  Ice,  will  cost  $150,000. 

1.  D.  White  &  Co.,  Inc.,  113-115  North  Des  Plaines  Street, 
Chicago,  recently  organized  witth  $15,000  capital  stock,  is 
an  incorporation  of  a  co-partnership  of  the  same  name.  The 
company  manufactures  iTidustrlal  sheet  metal  products.  It 
occupies  5000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  but  expects  to  move  to 
larger  quarters  by  next  May.  Oflicers  are  I.  D.  White,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager ;  Arthur  Miller,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Harry  Harvey,  vice-president. 

The  Maquoketa  Electric  Power  Co.,  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  is 
completing  plans  and  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  one-story  hydroelectric  power  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $175,000.  Holland,  Ackerman  &  Holland,  53  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  are  engineers. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  senior  and  Junior  high  school  to  be 
erected  at  Fifth  Street  and  Thirteenth  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  alwut  $700,000.  E.  H.  Eager,  245 
Ninth  Avenue,   North,  Is  architect. 

Mechanical  freight  handling  equipment,  conveying  ma- 
chinery, trucks,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story 
freight  terminal,  30  x  450  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Indianapolis, 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  135  East  Eleventh  Place, 
Chicago,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000. 

The  Council,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  rejected  all  bids 
recently  received  for  pumping  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment and  other  mechanical  apparatus  for  the  proposed  new 
municipal   waterworks  pumping  plant,   and   will  call   for  new 
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bids  on  revised  plans  at  an  early  dale.  Burdick  &  Howson, 
8    South    Dearborn   Street.   Chicago,    are  engineers. 

The  McCarthy  &  Dowdle  Auto  Express  Co..  332  Goodrich 
Avenue.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  will  build  a  one-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  works.  66  x  105  ft.,  for  company  trucks 
and  cars,  on  Smith  Street,  near  Seventh  Street.  Mather  & 
Kliischbein.   442  Endlcott  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Commonwealth  Rdison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  has  revised  plans  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of 
a  one-story  addition  to  its  power  house  at  Fifty-sixth  and 
Lowe  Streets. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  ("rystal  Lake.  111.,  200  x  200 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000.  for  which  new  bids  on 
revised  plans  will  be  asked  at  an  early  date.  Joseph  C. 
Llewelyn.  38  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  is  architect. 

The  Board  of  Kducation,  Hayward.  AVls.,  has  engaged 
E.  F.  Johnson,  architect,  Superior,  Wis.,  to  draw  plans  for 
a  new  high  school,  with  a  vocational  training  department, 
to  cost  not  rtiore  than  $150,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  junior  high  school,  160  x  190  ft., 
to  be  erected  at  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$450,000.  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  will  be  re- 
ceived on  Oct.  2.  Herbert  Rugh,  811  Security  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Hewes  Garage.  334  North  Genesee  Street,  Waukegan. 
111.,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
two-story  service  and  repair  shop  addition.  50  x  70  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $45,000. 

The  Zenith  Concrete  Gravel  Co.,  Earlton,  Minn.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  rock-crushing  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
including  equipment.     Herbert  Kelly  is  general  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Hastings.  Neb.,  will  commence  work 
at  once  on  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal 
electric  power  plant,  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  International  Harvester  Co..  606  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  five-story 
plant  addition,  59  x  124  ft.,  at  Blue  Island  and  Oakley 
Avenues,  estimated  to  cost  about  $90,000.  A  portion  of  the 
structure  will  be  equipped  as  a  pattern  shop  for  metal  and 
wood   pattern  production. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Bloom- 
field,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  about  $135,000.  for  which  bids 
will  be  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  2.  William 
Gordon,  317  Hubbell  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  architect. 

The  City  Council,  Stuart,  Neb.,  will  soon  commence  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
Plans   have   been   completed. 


Cincinnati 

CiNCiN-N.\Ti,  Sept.  25. 

WHILE  there  was  no  great  improvement  evi- 
denced in  the  machinery  market  during  the 
past  week,  local  manufacturers  report  tliat  there 
was  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  orders  placed. 
The  industry  is  holding  Its  own  very  well,  and  with 
a  complete  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike  greater 
activity  is  expected. 

The  only  new  inquiry  of  consequence  to  come 
before  the  trade  during:  the  past  week  was  from  a 
local  manufacturer,  who  has  taken  a  contract  for 
locomotive  repair  work,  and  who  w^ill  buy  approxi- 
mately 20  heavy  duty  machine  tools.  Another  local 
manufacturer,  who  is  also  contemplating  turning 
part  of  his  plant  Into  a  railroad  repair  shop,  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  market  within  the  next 
week  or  so  with  quite  a  substantial  list. 

The  principal  buying  during  the  week  came  from 
the  railroads.  The  Illinois  Central  bought  a  num- 
ber of  tools,  in  addition  to  those  recently  reported. 
The  Long  Island  Railroad  bought  four  machines 
from  a  Cincinnati  manufacturer,  and  the  Southern 
Railroad  is  about  to  close  on  seven  tools.  The 
Gulf  Refining  Co.  bought  five  lathes  and  two  radial 
drills.  Scattered  orders  for  one  and  two  machines 
were  reported  by  all  manufacturers,  and  while  the 
industry  as  a  whole  is  not  running  anywhere  near 
capacity,  the  number  of  orders  being  booked  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  view  of  prevailing  conditions. 

Newport,  Ky.,  is  asking  for  bids  on  pumping  equipment 
for  the  water  works  plant.  Approximately  $150,000  will  be 
spent.  Bids  will  b«  opened  Nov.  14.  Mayor  Hermann  is 
chairman  of  the  City  Commissioners. 


The  Vulcan  Last  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  will  rebuild  Ita 
branch  plant  at  Crandon,  Wis.,  which  was  recently  damaged 
by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $200,000.  Work  will  be  begun 
immediately. 

The  Superior  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  office  building, 
to  cost  approximately   $100,000. 

Atzcl  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  will  build  a  public  garage,  which 
will  include  a  service  station  and  completely  equipped  repair 
shop,  in  the  Madisonville  section  of  the  city.  The  building 
will  be  75  X  150  ft.,  two  stories  high,  of  brick  construction, 
and  will  cost,  with  equipment  to  be  in.stalled,  approximately 
$50,000. 

The  Banner  Die,  Tool  &  Stamping  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio, 
has  moved  to  a  new  location  at  529  North  Park  Street.  The 
company  manufactures  dies,  tools,  gages,  fixtures  and  si)e- 
cial  machinery. 

The  New  Favorite  Mfg.  Co..  formerly  located  in  Colum- 
bus, has  moved  its  plant  to  Troy,  Ohio,  and  is  now  located 
on  East  Water  Street.  The  company  manufactures  valve 
grinders,  valve  lifters  and  water  motor  washing  machines. 

The  Crystal  Laundry  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  229  South  Clinton  St  The  company 
will  install  about  $10,000  worth  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Trump  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  author- 
ized to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $125,000  to  $200,000. 
This  step  was  taken.  President  John  J.  Hoppes  states,  to 
provide  increased  facilities  needed  for  taking  care  of  the 
large  volume  of  business  now  offered  to  water  wheel  manu- 
facturers, and  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  cost  of  operation. 
The  company  has  been  operating  on  a  reduced  schedule  for 
some  time,  but  has  lately  booked  considerable  business  and 
immediate  prospects  are  bright.  Improved  electric  traveling 
cranes  are  to  be  installed  in  both  the  foundry  and  maohine 
shop  to  facilitate  the  handling  and  assembling  of  material. 
The  company  also  expects  to  install  several  new  maohine 
tools  which  will  enable  it  to  greatly   increase  its  output. 


Philadelphia 

Philadklphia,  Sept.  25. 

The  Commercial  Truck  Service  Corporation,  Hunting 
Park  and  I  vising  Sun  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  1600  Arch 
Street,  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  FVanklin  and  Vine 
Streets,  to  cost  $370,000.  A  complete  machine  repair  works 
will    be    installed. 

Samuel  W.  Traylor,  president  of  the  Traylor  Engineering 
Mfg.  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  mining  and 
smelting  machinery,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  W^illiam 
Steele  &  Sons  Co..  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  for  the 
erection  of  an  eight-story  plant,  124  x  205  ft.,  at  Broad 
Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  to  cost  about 
$455,000.     It  will  be  used  as  a  direct  factory  branch. 

The  Supply  Officer.  Navy  Department,  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia, will  soon  call  for  bids  for  3500  ft.  of  steel  tubing 
and  500  turnbuckles  for  the  local  aero  service. 

Robinson's  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Parker  &  Umbria  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  planning  for  the  purchase  of  a  stift-le& 
derrick,  about  3-ton  capacity,  with  40  ft.  boom.  Roy  A. 
Robinson   is  head. 

The  Kensington  Hygeia  Ice  Co.,  Trenton  Avenue  and 
Huntingdon  Street.  Philadelphia,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  power  house. 

Ludwig  Brothers,  3226  North  Lee  Street,  Philadelphia, 
machinists,  will  install  a  number  of  new  machine  tools,  in- 
cluding  drill    press,   shaper,   etc. 

The  Board  of  Freeholders,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  taking  bids 
for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building  on  Brunswick  Avenue,  for  county  trucks  and  cars, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Murray  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
organized  to  take  over  and  operate  the  plant  of  the  Empire 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  North  Clinton  and  Mulberry  Streets, 
recently  acquired  at  a  public  sale  by  W.  W.  Pepper,  C. 
Eward  Murray,  Jr.,  and  others.  The  new  company  will 
operate  with  a  capital  of  $1,750,000  and  25,000  shares  of 
common  stock,  no  par  value.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
immediate  plant  expansion,  to  Include  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment  to  balance  the  different  lines  of 
production.  Mr.  Murray  will  be  president  and  general 
manager;  Mr.  Pepper,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  and 
Harvey  R.  Nason,  secretary. 

The  Freeman  Electric  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  extensions  in  its  plant,  to  Include  a  new  building 
on  Prince  Street,  and  the  removal  of  the  present  works  on 
East  State  Street  to  the  new  location.  Equipment  will  be 
provided    for   the    manufacture    of   switches,    metal-jacketed 
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sockets,  cutouts  and  kindred  specialties.     ESd^ar  H.  Freeman 
Is  head. 

The  Panelyte  Board  Co.,  Smith  Building,  119-25  North 
Montgomery  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  acquired  a  tract 
of  land  on  Railroad  Avenue,  totaling  about  9'/^  acres,  and 
will  use  a  portion  of  the  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  fibre  products.  The  company  was 
organized  recently  with  a  capital  of  J300,000.  D.  Mason 
Sutherland,    Jr.,   is  president. 

W.  D.  Crooka  &  Son,  Park  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  doors,  sash,  etc.,  have  plans  In  preparation 
for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  plant  addition,  125  x  160  ft., 
to  cost  about  }76,0O0. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Bath,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  ^225,000. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Flailroad  Co., 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  has  plans  under  way 
for  extensions  in  its  engine  and  car  .shoi)s  at  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa.,  to  Include  an  addition  to  the  locomotive  shop,  boiler 
shop,  machine  shop,  erecting  shop  and  power  house.  The 
new  equipment  to  be  installed  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$350,000,  of  which  about  $100,000  will  be  used  for  the  machine 
shop.  The  capacity  of  the  power  house  will  be  doubled, 
with  installation  to  Include  electric  generator,  boilers,  air 
compressors,    pumps,    etc. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Gilber- 
ton.   Pa. 

The  Reading^  Rubber  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  acquired  a 
factory  at  Kutztown,  Pa.,  formerly  used  by  Jacob  K.  Boyer 
as  a  box  plant,  and  will  establish  a  plant  foil  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  tubes  and  kindred  products.  The  machinery 
Installation  Is  estimated  to  cost  about  $20,000.  The  present 
building  will  be  improved  to  accommodate  the  new  industry. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Ironton  Railroad 
line,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co..  is  reported 
to  bo  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  locomotive  repair 
shop  at  the  West  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  yards,  replacing  the 
shop  heretofore  conducted  at  the  plant  of  the  Thomas  Iron 
Co.,  former  owner  of  the  road. 

The  Keystone  Garage  Co.,  Canton,  Pa.,  is  planning  for 
the  Installation  of  new  machinery  and  tools  at  its  service 
and  repair  works,  in  an  addition  now  being  constructed. 

The  plant  of  the  Driscoll-Reese  Steel  Co.,  Hamburg,  Pa., 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Gllmore  &  Thompson  Co.  The  new 
owner  will  continue  the  works  in  operation  and  plans  for 
extensions  and   Improvements. 

The  Rowe-Stuart  Motors  Corporation,  Rossmere,  near 
I..ancaster,  Pa.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Gibbs-Mueller 
Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  120  x  300  ft.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  special  pneumatic  tires  and  other  automotive 
rubber  goods. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  York  Haven  Water 
&  Power  Co.,  York  Haven.  Pa.,  now  being  consummated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Bdison  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  the  new  owner 
plans  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  .\n  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000,  is  being  arranged  for  this  and  other  plant  and 
line  expansions.  The  company  is  also  said  to  be  perfecting 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  I.ycoming-Edison  Co.. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  the  Lock  Haven  Electric  Light  & 
power  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  additions  are  planned  to  tKith 
generating  plants,  that  of  the  Lock  Haven  campany  to  be 
doubled,   approximately,   in  capacity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  has  arranged  a  fund  of  about  $600,000,  for  the 
erection  of  its  proposed  new  steel  freight  car  construction 
and  repair  shop  at  Enola.  Pa.  A.  C.  Shand  .  is  chief 
engineer. 

A  complete  machine  and  repair  shop  will  bo  established 
In  connection  with  the  new  automobile  service  works  now 
being  erected    by   Horiacher's  Oarage.    Palmerton,   Pa. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to   be  erected  at  Bridgeport.  Pa. 


New  England 


Final  action  In  ratifying  the  purcJiase  of  the  American 
Wire  Fabrics  Co.  by  the  Wlekwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
was  taken  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held 
Friday.  Sept.  22,  at  Worcester.  Mas.s.  It  was  also  voted  to 
make  various  ehange.s  in  the  WIckwire-Speneer  capitaliza- 
tion. The  corporation,  according  to  present  plans,  will  Issue 
$1,775,000  TV.  per  cent  10-year  secured  convertible  deben- 
tures :  will  retire  Class  .A.  common  sh.ir«s  and  will  Increase 
the  number  of  common  shares  from  250.000  to  BOO, 000.  and 
change  the  par  of  common  stock  from  $5  to  no  par  value. 


Boston,   Sept   2«. 

SALES  of  machine  tools  in  this  territory  during 
the  past  week  were  again  small,  but  a  greater 
number  of  firms  participated  than  during  the  pre- 
vious week.  For  that  reason  and  because  several 
new  prospects  have  developed  and  numerous  old 
ones  have  come  to  life,  the  trade  is  more  confident. 
Of  old  prospects,  those  calling  for  hammers  and 
presses  are  the  most  Important.  Prices  are  strong. 
Those  tool  makers  who  have  not  announced  ad- 
vajices  are  tightening  up  on  discount  inducements, 
which   virtually  amounts   to   an   advance. 

Sales  for  the  week  include  two  new  14  in.  x  6 
ft.  lathes,  one  a  tool  room  and  the  other  a  manu- 
facturing tool,  to  a  Rhode  Island  trade  school ;  four 
new  upright  drills,  a  used  30-in.  planer  and  three 
new  standard  lathes  to  a  Springfield,  Vt..  concern, 
with  additional  production  equipment  under  con- 
sideration ;  a  new  key  seat  milling  machine,  to  a 
Lowell,  Mass.,  firm  ;  a  used  28-ln.  x  18-ft.  lathe,  to 
an  Alabama  firm  :  a  new  20-in.  drill  press  to  Ver- 
mont interests,  who  are  negotiating  for  an  18-ln. 
standard  rating  lathe  ;  a  used  No.  70  Heald  grinder, 
which  is  going  into  Pennsylvania ;  a  large  Cleve- 
land punch  and  shear  and  a  12-in.  pipe  threadei-. 
both  used  machines,  to  New  Jersey  manufacturing 
interests ;  and  two  large  used  punch  and  shears, 
taken  for  another  Alabama  account.  One  used 
machine  tool  house  reports  sales  of  10  tools,  involv- 
ing several  thousand  dollars.  The  Maine  Central 
Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  a  new  28-in.  shaper 
and  an  18-in.  lathe  for  a  new  roundhnuse. 

E.  Ingraham  Co.,   Bristol,  Conn.,  clocks,  is  completing  an 

additional  story  to  one  of  Its  units,  giving  several  thousand 

additional   feet  of  floor  space,  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 

purposes. 

The  Home  .Ac-eessories  Corjwration.  Worcester.  Mass.,  a 
new  $50,000  concern,  has  purchased  a  property  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Gardner  and  Talnter  Streets,  that  city,  which  includes 
a  one-story  plant.  The  company  expects  to  soon  start  the 
manufacture  of  bathroom  fixtures  and  kitchen  accessories. 
Walter  Enoch,  formerly  domestic  goods  department  Wick- 
wire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Worcester,   is  president. 

The  Durham  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  sheet  metal 
goods,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  has 
begun  work  on  a  manufacturing  plant.  26  x  100  ft.  Paul 
Mathewson    is   president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  propoeed 
East  Side  High  School,  to  he  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $900,000, 
by  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Arnold  J.  Booth  will  construct  a  $150,000  public  garage 
and  service  repair  station  on  Park  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
It  will  be  three  stories,  95  x  103  ft. 

The  Massachusetts  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Quincy  Avenue, 
E}ast  Braintree,  Mass..  will  commence  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  its  local  plant,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
Headquarters  are  at  209  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

.\  new  one-story  power  house,  to  cost  about  $80,000,  will 
be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Co..  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass..  manufacturer  of  yarns,  etc  McClintock  & 
Craig,  Lyraan  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  architects. 

The  Connecticut  Foundry  Co..  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  C.  P.  Waterman,  Inc.,  Hartford.  Conn., 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant. 

The  Wlckwire  Spencer  Steel  Corix>ration,  Worcester. 
Mass.,  has  preliminary,*  plans  under  way  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  three-story  plant,  33  x  100  ft.,  at  Spencer,  Mass..  to 
replace  a  building  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  cost 
about   $45,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Glastonbury.  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $130,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  early  In  Octo- 
ber. Brooks  &  Glazier,  Lewis  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  are 
architects. 

Tlie  Sexton  Can  Co.,  31  Cross  Street,  Everett,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  D.  E.  Mclntyre.  Inc..  74  Broad  Street, 
fnr  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition. 

The  Henshaw  Motor  Co.,  9S9  Common  vealih  Avenue 
Brighton,  Boston,  local  representative  for  the  Dodge  automo- 
bile, has  leased  property  at  12-16  Qrlggs  Street  for  a  new 
service   and   repair  w  orks. 
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The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co..  West  Main  Street, 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  has  broken  ground  for  the  erection  of  its 
proiK)sed  hydroelectric  ixiwer  plant  on  the  Housatonic  River, 
near  Devon,  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $2,000,000. 
Including  machinery. 

The  Boston  Klevated  Railway  Co..  IDS  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Boston,  has  awarded  a  contra*-!  to  the  Simpson 
Brothers  Corporation.  77  Summer  Street,  for  the  erection  of 
its  proposed  car  repair  shops  at  Everett.  Mass.,  consisting 
of  four  general  machine  and  equipment  buildings,  two, 
160  X  300  ft.  each,  and  two.  50  x  56  ft.  each,  and  one-story 
transfer  shop.  SO  x  730  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
J2. 000. 000.  including  equipment.  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.. 
61  Broadway.  New  Yorl«,  are  engineers. 

A  vocational  department  will  he  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school,  88  x  165  ft.  to  be 
erected  at  Port  Fairfield.  Me.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000. 
for  which  superstructure  work  will  soon  be  commenced. 
H.  W.  Rhotles,  564  Congress  Street,  Portland.  Me.,  is 
architect. 

The  Sills-rhevrolet  Co..  Boston,  local  representative  for 
the  Chevrolet  automobile,  has  leased  the  three-story  and 
basement  building  at  1249  Boylston  Street,  corner  of  Ipswich 
Street,  for  the  establishment  ot  a  new  service  and  repair 
plant 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  scliool  to  be  erected  at  West  Hartford.  Conn., 
estimated  to  cost  $450,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  con- 
tract will  be  received  until  Oct  2.  W.  T.  Marchant,  36 
Pearl  Street.   Hartford,  is  arcliitect 

The  United  Electric  Railways  Co..  100  Fou»tain  Street. 
Providence.  R.  I.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Frederick  L. 
Pierce.  170  Westminster  Street,  for  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  automobile  service  and  repair  plant.  87  x  250  ft.  at 
Melrose  and  Russell  Streets,  with  capacity  of  about  50  com- 
pany trucks  and  cars,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000.  A 
list  of  equipment  to  be  installed  will  be  prepared  at  an  early 
date.     H.  W.  Sanborn  is  chief  engineer. 

The  plant  of  the  Connecticut  Brass  Works.  West  Cheshire. 
Conn.,  has  tieen  acquired  by  new  interests,  headed  by  F. 
Cranston  Thomas,  president  of  the  National  Dyewoods,  Ltd. 
The  new  owners  plan  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  and  the 
installation  of  con.siderable   new   equipment. 

The  International  Paper  Co..  45  Milk  Street.  Boston,  has 
tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  the  rebuilding  of  its 
pulp  mill  at  Montague.  Me.,  completely  destroyed  by  Are, 
Sept   5. 

The  McLaurin-Jones  Co..  Ware.  Mass..  manufacturer  of 
paper  products,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $400,000. 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements. The  company  represents  a  consolidation  of  the 
Ware  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Ware ;  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co., 
Brookfleld.  Mass. ;  and  the  Samuel  Jones  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

The  Home  Accessories  Corporation  of  Worcester.  Mass.. 
manufacturer  of  bathroom  fixtures  and  kitchen  accessories. 
will  build  a  two-story  addition  to  its  factory  at  Gardner  and 
Tainter  .Streets.  45  by  112  ft.  The  company  has  been 
organized  recently,  capital  stock  $250,000.  with  Walter  Enoch, 
recently  head  of  the  domestic  goods  department  of  the 
Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  as  its  general  manager 
and  president.  Irving  D.  Stem  is  the  treasurer,  and  the 
other  directors  are  Clarence  J.  Abtrott  and  Edwin  J.  Seward 
of  Worcester  and  I.  Rennamocorr  of  New  York.  The  com- 
pany has  purchased  the  business  of  the  Patachet  Co.  of 
Stoneham.  Mass..  and  will  remove  it  to  Worcester,  to  con- 
centrate manufacturing  in  one  plant. 


Detroit 


The  Erie  Engine  Worl-s.  Erie.  Pa.,  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  of  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
Pittsburgh.  Sept.  20.  Liabilities  are  placed  at  $261,165.82 
and  assets  at  $313.258.9.i.  The  liabilities  are  represented  by 
taxes  due  states,  counties  and  municipalities  ot  $890.04: 
wages.  $770.86:  secured  claims.  $248,665.38:  and  unsecured 
claims  $10.830  54.  The  assets  include  real  estate.  $126,000: 
cash  on  hand.  $54.15:  stock  in  trade.  $94,843.25;  machinery. 
tools,  etc.,  $62,522.53  :  debts  due  on  open  accounts,  $4,839.04 
and  insurance  policies.  $25,000.  Attached  to  the  petition  is  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  on  Sept.  19. 
in  which  it  is  .sliown  the  company  is  unable  to  pay  its 
debts,  and  as  a  number  of  Judgments  recently  were  obtained 
against  it.  the  property  is  in  danger  of  being  secrificed. 
F.  C.  Lytle  is  secretary  of  the  company  and  Adolph  A. 
Claus.    treasurer. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  report  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  shows  a  net  loss  of  $714,225.  after  expenses, 
as  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $259,226,  In  the  previous  year. 
After  preferred  and  common  dividends  were  paid,  the  deficit 
was  .51.114,225.  against  a  deficit  of  $709,226  in  the  preceding 
year. 


Ubtroit.  Sept.  25. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  ntichinery  manufac- 
tures report  a  dearth  of  inquiries.  Re-opening 
ot  the  Ford  industries  with  its  far  reaching  effect 
on  parts  manufacturers,  and  the  optimistic  feeling 
generally  on  the  fuel  question  have  strengthened  the 
general  opinion  that  considerable  inquiry  will  b,; 
forthcoming  during  October.  It  lias  developed  in 
many  cases,  especially  among  automobile  manu- 
facturers, that  where  new  equipment  was  needed  to 
increase  production,  machinery  has  been  available 
from  their  own  stocks,  having  been  cArrie<l  for 
Uie  past  two  years. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses.  Room  340.  Post  Office 
Building.  Detroit,  will  receive  bids  until  2  p.  m.,  Oct,  10, 
for  furnishing  one  27-in.  lathe  and  one  24-in.  shaper,  both 
individual  motor  driven.  Information  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 

The  Monarch  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  gray- 
iron  castings,  has  been  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  by  involun- 
tary petition  as  of  Sept.  8.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
sale  by  the  referee  of  the  bankruptcy  court. 

The  American  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  2804  W.  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit,  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  fire  recentl>".  the 
estimated  damage  being  $240,000.  The  drill  department  was 
completely  destroyed.  Future  plans  have  not  been  announced 
pending  adjustment. 

The  Muskegon  Motor  Castings  Co.,  Muskegon.  Mich.,  has 
announced  that  beginning  Oct.  1  it  will  produce  light  gray- 
iron  pistons  in  addition  to  its  present  line  of  cam  shafts.  It 
is  the  company's  plan  to  cast  and  machine  this  product. 

The  new  power  plant  at  Ludington.  Mich.,  which  has  been 
under  construction  since  last  December,  has  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  This  plant  is  a  unit  of  the  Michigan 
United  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Ludington,  formerly  the  Stearns 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  assures  this  district,  consisting  of 
Ludington.  Scottville,  Pentwater.  Hart.  Shelby  and  New  Era. 
of  a  light  and  power  service. 

Tlie  Bryant  P<aper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  asked  for 
the  stockholders'  approval  on  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  to  cover 
an  extensive  building  program.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  power  plant  of  four  boilers,  to  replace 
four  power  houses  containing  24  boilers ;  the  remodelling  of 
machinery  and  equipment  at  the  Superior  division  to  increase 
production  and  reduce  costs :  the  installation  of  a  central 
machine  shop  and  supply  department  and  a  salvage  plant  for 
reclaiming  and  repairing  supplies.  The  cost  of  the  above 
program  is  approximately  $1,500,000.  Tentative  plans  to 
improve  the  Bryant  and  Milham  divisions  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000  are  included  in  the  present  prospectus. 

The  Gray  Motor  Corporation,  Mach  Avenue  and  the  De- 
troit Terminal  Railroad,  Detroit,  has  completed  a  new  unit 
400  X  60  ft.  It  has  under  consideration  a  unit  600  x  60  ft. 
and  a  loading  track  to  run  between  these  two  new  buildings. 
Present  plans  call  for  seven  units  and  an  administration 
building. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  has  awarded 
to  the  D'Olier  Centivifugal  Pump  &  Machine  Co.  contract  for 
furnishing  and  erectinij  three  100.000.000-gal.  motor-driven 
centrifugal  pumps. 

The  Acme  Saw  Co..  522  Fort  Street  West,  Detroit,  has 
been  incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of  band  saws.  Officers 
are  H.  E.  Culverwell,  president :  Donald  J.  Bryant,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Francis  H.  McCarthy,  vice-president 

The  General  Testing  Laboratories,  525  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit,  formerly  operated  by  Joseph  A.  Wolf,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  Joseph  A.  Wolf,  president,  and  Paul  H. 
Kramer  secretary  and  treasurer.  For  the  present  its  facili- 
ties will  be  devoted  to  general  chemical  and  physical  analysis 
and  research  work. 

The  Aman  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000  and  has  begun  the  produc- 
tion of  gray-iron  castings  in  the  plant  heretofore  occupied  by 
the  Liberty  Foundry  Co.,  Davison  and  Turner  Avenues, 
.lohn  Aman.  formerly  president  of  the  Monarch  Foundry  Co., 
Detroit,  is  actively  identified  with   the  new  company. 

The  Baker-Perkins  Mfg.  Co..  1204  Niagara  Avenue.  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  one- 
story  addition  to  its  power  plant  CowIi>s  &  Mutscheller, 
Chase  Building.  Saginaw,  are  architects. 

The  Robson-Stevens-Mackey  Co..  Lansing  Mich.,  local 
representatives  for  the  Hudson  and  Essex  automobiles,  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  Clark  Carriage  Works  and  will 
remodel  and  improve  the  structure  for  a  new  service  and 
repair  plant. 
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The  Common  Council,  North  Muskegon,  Mich.,  will  install 
an  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  in  connection  with  ex- 
ttnsions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  waterworks,  to 
consist  of  two  main  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumping  units, 
3.';0  and  500  gal.  capacity  per  minute  respectively,  and  other 
auxiliary   equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost 
alwut   $300,000. 

The  Martin-Parry  Corporation.  York,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  automobile  bodies,  is  arranging  for  the  immediate  occu- 
pancy of  Its  new  plant  at  Flint,  Mich.,  comprising  a  re- 
modeled warehouse  formerly  used  by  the  Dort  Motor  Co. 
Initial  production  at  the  works  will  be  devoted  to  truck  bodies 
for  the  Durant  Motor  Co. 

The  Cadillac  Lumber  &  Chemical  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  is 
said  to  be  planning  for  the  installation  of  mechanical  con- 
veying and  hoisting  equipment  at  its  new  local  plant.  W.  L. 
Saunders  is  head. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-etory  and  basement  high  school,  87  x  120  ft,  to  be 
erected  at  Reed  City,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Board  of  Works,  Detroit,  will  build  a  new  two-story 
power  house  for  municipal  service  on  Byron  Street,  near 
llazlcwood  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000.  Albert 
Kahn.   1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit,  is  architect. 


arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in  the  voca- 
tional department  at  the  new  local  high  school. 

The  Centre  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  2011  Main  Street, 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  has  aw-arded  a  contract  to  the  Riverside 
Bridge  Co.,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  for  erection  of  a  one-etory 
foundry  on  Warwood  Avenue,  100  x  320  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $35,000.     J.  H.  Young  is  general  manager. 

The  Brady-Warner  Coal  Corporation,  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
has  arranged  for  a  bond  Issue  of  $1,000,000,  tlie  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  plant  extension.s,  to  include  the  installation  of 
new    mining  machinery,    electric   equipment,    mine   cars,    etc. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  in.^talled  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  New 
Martinsville,  W.  Va..  estimated  to  cost  about   $125,000. 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  equipment,  including  power  equipment,  hoist- 
ing and  mining  machinery,  mine  cars,  etc.  T.  N.  Daugherty 
heads   the   company. 

The  Warren  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Russell,  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  new  screening,  conveying,  hoisting 
and  other  equipment  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  its 
plant,   recenlly   destroyed  by  flood. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,   Sept.   25. 

BUSINESS  in  machine  tools  during  the  past 
week  has  been  disappointing.  The  month 
began  with  so  much  promise  that  a  good  many  of 
the  trade  figured  that  it  was  going  to  prove  to  be 
a  good  one,  but  actual  sales  have  been  below  ex- 
pectations. The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Brie  Railroad 
has  closed  for  three  combination  truing  machines 
for  which  it  inquired  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  a  local 
maker  of  steel  pipe  recently  closed  for  an  18-in. 
motor-driven  Springflold  lailie.  The  Union  Rail- 
road, the  interplant  transportation  system  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  this  district,  has  put  out  an 
inquiry  for  a  500-ton  or  600-ton  wheel  press. 

Interest  in  heavy  equipment  is  well  sustained. 
The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  put  out  an 
inquiry  for  a  50-ton  crane,  with  10-ton  auxiliary, 
to  serve  the  new  power  house  for  which  the  com- 
pany recently  placed  a  10,000-kw.  steam  turbine 
with  the  General  Electric  Co.  The  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin company  also  is  taking  bids  on  Ave  cranes 
for  Installation  at  Its  Southside  Pitt^urgh  works. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  put  out  an  inquiry 
lor  17  cranes  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of 
its  Juniata  shops,  Altoona,  Pa.  The  list  includes 
two  250-ton  locomotive  handling  cranes;  ten  15-ton, 
four-motor  standard  cranes,  with  10-ton  auxil- 
iaries', four  60-ton  double-trolley  cranes  and  one 
10-ton  high  speed  crane.  The  Koppers  Co.  is  ex- 
pected to  close  this  week  for  the  oven  pushers  and 
other  equipment  in  connection  with  its  contracts 
for  the  by-product  plant  of  Weirton  Steel  Co.  and 
the  extension  of  the  Clairton,  Pa.,  by-product  plant 
of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The  Northern  Engineering 
Works  has  taken  three  2-ton  coal  hoists  for  a 
Pittsburgh  district  user  and  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  taken  three  bucket 
trolleys,  cab  control,  for  the  West  Penn  Power 
Co.  for  installation  at  Windsor,  W.  Va.  The 
Youngstown  Steel  Co.,  which  is  putting  up  a  me- 
chanical puddling  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  hao 
closed  for  six  cranes  with  Morgan  Engineering 
Co..  Alliance,  Ohio. 
The  Graham  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.  1317  West  Carson  Street, 
I'ittHburgh.  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Harding  &  Crea. 
White  Building,  Buffali).  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  on 
Neville  Island,  to  cost  about  $95,000. 

The  Duqueane  Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  build  a  new 
one-story  plant  at  1305-7  Sarah  Street,  to  cost  about  $35,000. 
The  F^ilrmont  Creamery  Co.,  301  Ferry  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  build  a  new  one-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  works  for  company  trucks  and  cars  at  Twenty-fifth 
and  Smallman  Streets,  with  general  wikrehouse  building,  the 
two  structures  to  cost  alMut  $150,000. 

The    Board    of    Education,    Monaca,    Pa.,    is    said    to    be 
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Cleveland 

Cl-B\ELAND.    Sept.    23. 

ACHlXICItV  dealers  are  getting  a  fair  volume 
inquiries  for  single  machines,  the  prospec- 
tive business  including  several  large  tools.  As  a 
whole,  sentiment  in  the  trade  ha«  improved,  although 
orders  this  month  have  fallen  short  of  expectations. 
While  some  machine  tool  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers have  had  more  business  during  September  than 
in  August  sales  by  others  have  shown  a  falling  off 
this  month.  Very  little  business  is  coming  at  pres- 
ent from  the  automobile  fleld  and  no  sales  are  re- 
ported in  the  railroad  fleld  during  the  week  except- 
ing a  single  machine.  Makers  of  automatic  Bcrew 
machinery  and  turret  lathes  report  a  few  orders 
for  single  machines.  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  have 
not  yet  made  any  purchases  against  their  list  of 
nine  metal  and  woodworking  machines  for  use  in 
connection  with  an  ore  mine  and  are  trying  to  line 
up  used  machinery.  The  Otis  Steel  Co.  is  expected 
to  purchase  some  shearing  machiner\-  .'Shortly,  but 
has   not    yei    indicated    its    requirement.*. 

Additional  price  advances  were  announced  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  ad\-anced  Its  automatic  screw  machinery  5  per 
cent  to  7V4  per  cent  on  most  sizes  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tool  Works.  Cincinnati,  has  advanced  lathes 
and  drilling  machines  approximately  10  per  cent. 
There  is  still  considerable  activity  in  the  hydro- 
electric fleld.  The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  t-.iken  three  6,000  hp.  vertical  tur- 
bines with  105  ft.  head  for  the  United  Hudson 
Electric  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  order  being 
placed  through  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration, New  York.  The  equipment  will  be  installed 
near  New  Platz,  New  York.  The  generator  equip- 
ment will  be  supplied  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
The  J.  P.  Morris  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  taken  an 
order  for  two  11,000  hp.  turbines  with  75  ft.  head 
and  parts  to  go  into  concrete  for  two  additional 
turbines  to  be  installed  m  the  Piney  Creek  Develop- 
ment of  the  Clarion  River  Power  Co.  in  Pennsyla- 
vania.  It  is  understood  that  this  power  cony)any 
is  working  on  two  other  developments  in  the  same 
vicinity  and  that  eventually  installations  wiH  be 
made  providing  approximately  300,000  hp. 
The  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  .\lliance,  Ohio,  has  recenUy 
taken  the  following  crane  orders: 

For  liiUM  national  Harvest.r  Co..  two  17:.-ton.  four-girder 
ladle  cranes  with  a4-ft.  span;  one  100-ton.  four-girder  ladle 
crane  with  7S-ft.  span;  two  7H-ton  open-hearth  charging 
machines;  two  10-ton  standard  cranes  with  100-ft.  span,  and 
one  5-ton  monorail  hoist. 

For  Inland  Steel  Co.,  two  15-ton,  double-drum  cranes  with 
90-ft.  span:  one   75-ton,   5-motor  crane   with   SO-ft.   sp«ui. 

For  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  through  the 
I'nited  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  one  40-ton,  4-motor  crane 
and  one  10-ton.  3-Miotor  crane,  both  with  75-ft.  span,  and  one 
10-ton,    3-motor    crane    with    40-ft.   span. 
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For  Maryland  plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Baltimore, 
two  150-ton.  4-girder  ladle  cranes  with  65-(t.  span,  one  15-ton 
soaking-pit  crane,  and  two  10-ton  standard  cranes  with  80-ft. 
span  and  one  10-ton  repair  trolley. 

For  Mold  &  Mfg.  Co.,  one  20-ton,  4-niotor  crane  with  60-ft. 
span. 

For  Central  Steel  Co..  one  2-ton  floor  slab  charging 
machine. 

For  Wickwlre  Steel  Co..  one  15-ton  magnet  handling 
trolley. 

For  Rogers  Brown  &  Co..  one  6-ton  mngnct  handling 
trolley.  Roocnt  orders  also  include  seven  cranes  for  the  Otis 
Steel  Co..  Cleveland,  the  purchase  of  which  was  previously 
announced. 

The  Vapo  Stove  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  which  has  out  mown  its 
present  quarters,  has  made  arrangements  for  the  croction  of 
a  new  plant  in  Lima.  A  separate  corporation  lias  been 
formed  to  erect  the  plant  which  the  stove  company  plans 
eventually  to  purchase. 

The  Toledo  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  large  plant 
near  Toledo. 

The  Ravenna.  Ohio.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  closed  a 
contract  for  F.  W.  Phillips  and  associates  of  Cleveland  to 
locate  an  automobile  body  plant  in  that  city.  The  plans 
provide  for  the  completion  and  equipping  of  the  buildings  of 
the  McElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  use  as  a  body  plant. 

The  Fremont  Metal  Body  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
quired a  site  on  which  it  plans  to  erect  a  factory. 

Gallagher  Brothers,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  are  erecting  an 
addition  to  their  machine  shop  which  will  be  used  for  jobbing 
repair  work. 

H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  contracts  re- 
cently for  extensions  to  four  plants  in  the  automotive  field. 
These  include  a  factory  building  SO  x  440  ft.  for  the  Maxwell 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  a  six-story  and  basement  building,  183  x 
320  ft.  for  the  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories,  Dayton. 
Ohio,  a  large  extension  for  the  Nash  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
and  a  spoke-turning  plant  and  power  house  for  the  Hayes 
Wheel   Co.,  Jackson,   Mich. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,   Sept.   25. 

The  Toledo  Bottle  Cap  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  leased 
about  6.000  sq.  ft.  of  space  in  the  Candler  Building,  Balti- 
more, for  a  branch  plant  for  the  manufa«ture  of  bottle  caps 
and  capping  devices. 

The  Consolidated  Gas.  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lex- 
ington Building.  Baltimore,  will  build  a  new  three-story 
plant,  105  X  227  ft.,  at  501-31  Madison  Street,  to  cost  about 
$113,000. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer,  the  Panama  Canal, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct  12  for  supplies 
for  the  Canal  Zone,  including  steel  rivets  and  bolts,  wire 
nails,  electric  motor,  fans,  cables,  wire,  voltmeter,  steel 
conduit,  wire  grips,  electrical  supplies,  valves,  and  other 
miscellaneous  equipment  as  specified  in  Circular  1496. 

The  Lambert-Hudson  Motors  Co..  Washington,  local 
representative  for  the  Hudson  automobile,  will  build  a  new 
two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  75  x  130 
ft.,  at  Twenty-second  and  M  Streets. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Electric  Co..  Harrington.  Del.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Kent  County  Electric 
Light  Co.,  Seaford.  Del.  Extensions  and  improvements  are 
planned   in   the  present  power  plant   and   system. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  Municipal  Build- 
ing. Wilmington,  Del.,  has  arranged  for  a  fund  of  $700,000 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment  tor  the  new 
municipal   marine   terminal   now   under  construction. 

Pusey  &  Jones.  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  operating  a  local 
shipbuilding  plant  and  now  in  receivership,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  complete  reorganization.  The  change  will  be 
made  within  the  next  60  days. 

The  Common  Council.  Davidson.  N.  C,  is  planning  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $60,000  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal 
power  plant  and  waterworks  extensions. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $165,000.  Bids  on  equipment  will  be  called 
for  soon.  The  Delaware  School  Auxiliary,  Wilmington,  is 
in  charge. 

A  one-story  power  house  addition  to  cost  about  $50,000 
will  be  constructed  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Blacksburg.  Va. 


Fire  on  Sept.  IS  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
P.  A.  Thomas  Car  Works.  Inc.,  High  Point.  N.  C,  manufac- 
turer of  electric  traction  cars  and  equipment,  with  loss  re- 
ported at  $250,000.   including  machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Newark,  Del.,  estimated  to  coat 
about   $400,000.   including  equipment. 

The  Standard  Electric  Co..  1S21  East  Main  Street,  Ricli- 
mond,  Va..  operating  a  gener3.1  repair  and  service  works, 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 

The  Southern  Bobbin  &  Spool  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C,  re- 
cently organized  with  capital  of  $100,000,  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Gallivan  Building  Co.,  Greenville,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant.  40  x  130  ft.  to  cost  about 
$35,000,  to  be  equipped  for  the  m.anufacture  of  textile  ma- 
chine equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  will  establish  a  joint  locomotive  plant,  with  repair 
facilities,  at  Hagerstown.   Md. 

The  Battery  Machinery  Co.,  Rome.  Ga..  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  new  equipment  at  its  plant,  including 
belt-driven  air  compressor,  elecmotor  and  other  apparatus. 
A.  Butler  is  in  charge. 

The  Beckerley  &  Trusler  Co  .  306  Stewart  Building.  Balti- 
more, machinery  dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  20  in.  8  ft. 
metal  lathe. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed new  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Peach  Avenue.  South 
Boston.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  about   $100,000. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.  Sept.   25. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  com- 
missioned Albert  Kahn.  1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit, 
architect,  to  prepare  preliminary  plans  for  the  erection  of 
its  proposed  new  plant  at  Hammond,  Ind..  to  be  used  for 
assembling  work,  with  initial  daily  capacity  of  about  15.000 
cars. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Hominy  Co..  Terre  Haute, 
Ind..  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
13,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Plans  for 
rebuilding  are  now  being  made. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition  to 
its  power  plant  on  Tuttle  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$125,000. 

The  Midwest  Engine  Corporation  of  Delaware.  Indianapo- 
lis, has  been  organized  to  acquire  the  plant  and  property 
of  the  Midwest  Engine  Co.  of  Indiana,  operating  under  a 
receivership  for  some  time  past.  A  consideration  of 
$2,000,000  has  been  given  by  the  new  company  for  the 
plants  at  Indianapolis  and  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  plans  are 
being  perfected  for  the  resumption  of  full  operations.  A 
bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  is  being  arranged,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  is  considering  tentative  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  power  plant  at  Hammond,  Ind..  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
senior  and  junior  high  school  at  Plymouth.  Ind..  two-story 
and  basement.  16^  x  180  ft.,  for  which  revised  plans  are 
now  being  prepared.  Bids  received  on  former  plans  have 
been  rejected.  Ernest  W.  Young,  512  Dean  Building,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  is  architect. 

The  Indiana  Battery  Service  Co..  1007  North  Meridian 
Street.  Indianapolis,  local  representative  for  the  Millburn 
electric  automobile,  has  acquired  property  at  1136  North 
Meridian  Street,  SO  x  320  ft.  as  a  site  for  a  new  service  and 
repair  plant,  with  complete  machine  and  electrical  repair 
departments.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  one-story 
building.     Henry  C.  Churchman  is  president. 

The  Associated  Motor  Industries,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000,  to  take  over 
and  merge  a  number  of  automobile  interests,  has  perfected 
plans  for  immediate  plant  acquisition  and  operation  under 
the  new  arrangement.  The  different  plants  include  the  Na- 
tional Motor  Car  &  Vehicle  Corporation,  Indianapolis  ;  Traffic 
Motor  Truck  Coriwration,  St.  Louis ;  Recording  &  Comput- 
ing Machine  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio;  Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.. 
Louisville  ;  Covert  Gear  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  T. :  M.  &  T.  Cor- 
poration, Boston ;  Jackson  Motors  Corporation,  Jackson, 
Mich. ;  and  the  Saginaw  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
The  company  will  concentrate  operations  at  all  plants  on  the 
manufacture  of  passenger  automobiles  of  four  and  six-cylin- 
der type,  and  on  motor  trucks  from  1  to  3%  tons  capacity. 
All  other  lines  and  special  parts  heretofore  produced  at  some 
of  the  plants  will  be  discontinued. 
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The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Sept.   25. 

OF  the  machine  tools  and  allied  equipment  listed 
In  the  inquiry  of  the  Missouri-Kansas-Tcxas 
Kallroad,  which  closed  on  Sept.  18.  tour  milling 
machines  and  an  electric  crane  were  purchased. 
Two  each  of  the  milling  machines  were  placed  with 
Blackman-Hill-McKee  Machinery  Co.  and  Elliott  & 
Stephens  Machinery  Co..  both  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
crane  order  went  to  the  Whiting  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago. The  remainder  of  the  list  probably  will  be 
placed  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  equipment, 
which  is  for  the  shops  at  Bellmead.  near  Waco, 
Tex.,  probably  will  not  be  required  for  the  next 
four  or  five  months. 

Manufacturers  of  piston  rings,  in  which  St. 
Louis  leads,  are  doing  an  excellent  business.  That 
Is  the  only  field,  outside  of  the  railroads,  that  has 
shown  any  interest  to  speak  of  in  machine  tools. 
The  Unico  Motor  Products  Corporation,  and  the  In- 
land Machine  Works,  both  manufacturers  of  piston 
rings,  each  have  purchased  two  Person  &  Arter 
automatic  piston  ring  grinding  machines. 

The  Automatic  Water  Pump  Mfg.  Co.,  236  East  High 
Street,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  will  take  bids  in  October  for  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,- 
000,  including  equipment. 

The  Sheet  Metal  Products  Co.,  1819  Central  Street,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
plant  125  x  300  ft.,  at  Thirteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
estimated  to  cost  about  $60,000.  Wilkinson  &  Crans,  60S 
Interstate   Building,  are  architects. 

The  Crossett  Lumber  Co..  Crossett,  Ark.,  will  commence 
the  immediate  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  its  plant. 

The  Common  Council,  Caruthersville.  Mo.,  has  plans 
under  consideration  for  rebuilding  the  municipal  electric 
power  plant  and  ice-manufacturing  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  Are. 

The  United  Railways  Co.,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  is  completing  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  new  one-story  power  houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  city. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  lUiilroad  Co..  St.  Louis,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  grain  elevator  at  the  Southwest  BoulevarrI 
and  Mill  Street,  Rosedale,  Kan.,  to  include  electrically-oper- 
ated hoisting  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

Wyatt  Wolf,  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  construct  and  operate  a  local  electric  light  and 
power  plant  and  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant.  Plans 
will  soon  be  drawn. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  80  East 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Wear  Construction  Co..  El  Paso.  Tex.,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  one-story  locomotive  and  car  shop  at  Wynoka,  Okla..  to 
cost   approximately  $50,000. 

The  Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Wichita.  Kan.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  us'Jd  for  extensions  and  improvements.  A.  S. 
Grenier  is   vice-president. 

The  Joplin  Supply  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  C.  A.  Dieter  Constuction  Co.,  Joplin.  for  the 
erection  of  a  flve-story  automobile  service  and  repair  build- 
ing, 75  X  120  ft.,  to  cost  about  $200,000. 

Greathouse  Brothers,  Louisville,  operating  a  machine  shop 
at  654  South  Ninth  Street,  are  planning  for  the  installation 
of  new  punches,  shears  and  other  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
new  two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
estimated  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

The  Knoxvllle  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is 
arranging  for  an  Increase  in  capital  from  $2,050,000  to 
$10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  exten- 
sions and  Improvements. 

The  North  American  Oil  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has 
been  organized  with  capital  of  $35,000,000  to  take  over  and 
merge  the  following  companies  operating  In  Oklahoma  and 
neighboring  sections:  North  American  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
Noco  Petroleum  Co..  Noco  Production  Co.,  Noco-Mexlcan  Oil 
Co..  Puritan  Petroleum  Co..  Black  Petroleum  Co..  I.,csh  Oil 
Products  Co.,  Noco  Pipe  Line  Co..  and  the  Petroleum  Transit 
Co.  The  new  company  Is  planning  for  extensions  in  present 
oil  refineries  and  systems,  and  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional refineries  at  a  later  date.     C.  F.  Colhord  is  president. 


W.  S.  Taffar,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  has  leased  property  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  for  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  show  cases 
and  kindred  products.  The  structure  will  be  improved  and 
machinery  installed  at  an  early  date. 

The  Fprd  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  leased  a  two-story 
and  basement  building,  150  x  300  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Main 
Street  and  the  line  of  the  .St.  Louls-San  Francisco  Railroad, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  by  Frank  M.  McCullough  and  associates,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
a.ssembling  plant.  It  will  cost  about  $125,000.  Stone  & 
Di-egan,   301   Dre.xel  Building,   are  architects. 

Tlie  Lexington  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co.,  544  West  Main 
Street,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  taken  bids  on  a  four-story  and 
basement  works,  50  x  210  ft.,  on  West  Main  Street,  to  cost 
about  $55,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Vandalia,   Mo 

The  Caddo  Power  &  Irrigation  Co.,  Little  Rock.  Ark., 
is  perfecting  jilans  for  the  erection  of  two  new  hydroelectric 
power  plants  on  the  Ouachita  River,  near  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
The  site  for  the  first  station  will  be  located  about  five  miles 
from  the  city,  with  estimated  cost  of  development.  Including 
equipment,  of  $3,000,000.  The  second  station  will  be  located 
at  Blanchard  Spring.s.  and  will  cost  close  to  $5,000,000.  with 
machinery.  The  combined  capacity  will  approximate  100.- 
000  hp.  It  is  also  planned  to  construct  a  transmission  sys- 
tem.    H.  L.   Remmel  is   president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Morristown.  Tenn. 

The  Goldthorpe  Refining  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has 
been  acquired  by  George  Smith,  Oklahoma  City,  and  asso- 
ciates. The  new  owners  will  reorganize  the  company,  and 
have  plans  under  way  for  extensions,  including  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  machinery. 


The  GuM  States 


Birmingham,  Sept.   25. 

The  Southern  Wire  &  Iron  Works.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  has 
acquired  property  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  four  one-story 
units,    estimated   to  cost  approximately   $60,000. 

The  Common  Council,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  will  com- 
mence the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  municipal  electric 
power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000. 

An  electric  pumping  plant  will  be  installed  at  the  pro- 
posed new  sewerage  disposal  plant  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners,  Forth  Worth.  Tex.,  to  cost 
about    $750,000. 

The  Abbott-Stuart  Sign  Co.,  2814  Main  Street,  Dallas; 
Tex.,  is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  electric  signs  and  operating  displays. 

The  Houston  Power  Co..  Newton.  -■Via.,  has  plans  nearing 
completion  for  the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  near  Waterford.  Ala.,  with  initial  capacity 
of  about  3.000  hp.  The  Southern  Engineering  Corporation, 
Albany,  Ga.,   is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  P.oanoke,  Va..  has  work 
in  progress  on  t-niargements  and  remodeling  at  the  former 
plant  of  the  Birmingham  Steel  Corporation,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  will  arrange  the  works  for  steel  railroad  car  con- 
struction and  repair.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  entire  plant 
equipped  and  ready   for  service  at  an  early  date. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad.  Dallas.  Tex.,  has  plans 
in  progress  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  Its  loco- 
motive shops  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$50,000.     E.    F.    Mitchell    Is   chief   engineer. 

The  Great  LjU<es  Western  Reflnmg  Co.,  Houston,  Tex., 
has  acquired  the  local  plant  and  property  of  the  Port 
Houston  Refining  Co.  The  new  owner  Is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  oil  refining  plant,  with  Initial  capacity  of 
about   3500   bbls.    per   day. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  is  arranging 
for  the  purchase  of  property  totaling  about  100  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  present  plant,  and  will  use  a  portion  of  the  land 
for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  oil  refining  plant,  to 
double  approximately  the  present  output.  A  new  steel  lank- 
age  department  will  also  be  installed.  George  H.  Tabor 
is  vice-president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Canton.  Miss.,  estimated  to  cost 
about    $125,000. 

Glen  C.  Tobias.  Houston.  Tex..  Is  organizing  a  new  com- 
pany with  capital  of  $5,000,000.  to  construct  and  operate  a 
local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  products.     A  portion 
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of    the    works   will    be    equipped    for    reclaiming    scrap    Iron 
The  initial  plant  Is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  (500,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $80,000. 

The  Lubbock  Iron  Works,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  has  removed 
its  plant  from  the  property  heretofore  occupied  at  Thirteenth 
Street  and  Avenue  J,  to  another  location,  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion in  a  number  of  departments. 

The  Common  Council,  Clifton,  Tex.,  is  planning  tor  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant  to  cost  about  $25,000,  Including  equipment. 
Bonds  have  been  approved. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Cisco,  Tex.,  to  cost 
about   $160,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Sept.   23. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the 
Hanlon  Shipyards  &  Drydcck  Co.,  Oakland.  Cal..  compris- 
ing about  33  acres,  with  drydock,  shipyard,  etc.  The  com- 
pany plans  to  use  tlie  property  as  a  branch  plant,  and  will 
make  a  number  of  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Martin  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles,  will  build  a  new 
one-story  plant,  90  x  115  ft.,  on  East  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
near  Naomi  Avenue,  to  be  equipped  for  iron  and  steel 
production. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  has 
arranged  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $2,112,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
D.   F.   McGee  is  vice-president. 

The  Los  Angeles  Railway  Co.,  Pacific  Electric  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  has  aw-arded  a  contract  to  the  Lynch-Cannon 
Construction  Co.,  Chapman  Building,  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  car  repair  shop.  95  x  440  ft.,  on  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
near  South  Park  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000. 
The  engineering  department  of  the  company  is  in  charge. 

The  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Portland. 
Ore.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000.  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments.    Fianklin  T.  Griffith  is  president. 

The  American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Mica,  near  Spokane,  Wash., 
is  planning  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  its  No.  2 
plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at 
about  $33,000,   including  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new- 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Selma,  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $250,000.  for  which  the  time  of  receiving  bids 
on  a  general  contract  has  been  extended  from  Sept.  25  to 
Oct.  10.  Norman  F.  Marsh,  211  Broadway  Central  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  is  architect. 


oil  rivet  forge ;  four  one-ton  Jib  cranes ;  two  halt-ton  JiD 
cranes;  one  one-ton  air  hoist;  three  geared  drills  with  motor 
drive ;  one  small  turner  with  stand  complete ;  one  LeBlond 
heavy  duty  production ;  one  hairpin  loop  armature  coil  winder 
and  spreader ;  one  coil  winding  lathe  head  :  one  model  C 
turbine  air  planer ;  one  pneumatic  punch ;  one  emery-wheel 
dresser ;  one  Davis  expansion  boring  tool ;  tour  pneumatic 
chipping  hammers;  tour  pneumatic  drills;  two  pneumatic 
grinders ;  one  single  bar  shearing  machine  ;  one  Bertram  spe- 
cial crank  pin  turning  and  quartering  machine ;  two  quick 
change  gear  engine  lathes.  For  the  Moncton,  N.  B.,  shops 
the  list  includes  two  No.  13  crucible  furnaces  (Stewart)  ; 
one  combined  shearing  and  hot  punching  machine;  one  100- 
ton  hydraulic  banding  press ;  one  100-ton  spring  stripping 
press. 

In  connection  with  the  erection  of  its  $2,500,000  oil  re- 
finery at  Calgary,  Alta.,  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Ont.,  is  calling  for  tenders  on  a  list  of  tools  includ- 
ing lathes,  planers,  grinders  and  other  machinery  and  equip- 
ment necessary  in  making  and  repairing  oil  refinery  equip- 
ment. 

The  Eugene  Phillips  Electrical  Works,  whicli  i.s  erecting 
a  plant  at  Brickville.  Ont.,  expects  to  have  the  plant  com- 
pleted about  Oct.  15.  The  company  has  installed  upwards 
ot  $350,000  worth  of  equipment.  The  plant  will  be  used 
entirely  for  the  production  of  copper  rods,  etc. 

McDougall  &  McNeill,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  have  secured 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  ot  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  for  the  Wigwam  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Blko,  B.  C,  to  cost 
approximately  $3,000,000.  Construction  work  will  be  started 
immediately. 

The  Hull  Electric  Co..  117  Main  Street,  Hull,  Que.,  will 
start  work  next  year  on  the  erection  of  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  in  Low  Township,  to  have  a  capacity  of  150,000 
hp.,  and  will  take  about  two  years  to  complete.  The  cost 
ot  the  construction  and  equipment  will  be  approximately 
$10,000,000. 

The  Dominion  Insulator  Co.,  manufacturer  of  insulators 
and  other  electrical  accessories  and  equipment,  is  erecting  a 
plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  Glen  Motor  Car  Co.  is  preparing  to  establish  a  plant 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  Robert  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  T..  makers  ot  knives 
for  paper  cutting  in  paper  mills,  has  started  work  on  the 
erection  ot  a  steel  and  concrete  factory  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


Canada 

Toronto.   Ont.,   Sept.   23. 

MORE  activity  is  now  reported  in  the  machin- 
ery and  machine  tool  market  and  local  deal- 
ers say  that  they  are  beginning  to  get  results  from 
demonstrations  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion recently  held  in  Toronto,  and  actual  sales  on 
this  account  are  steadily  mounting.  Sales  ot  equip- 
ment for  garage  purposes  have  improved  consider- 
ably during  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  has  issued  a 
fairly  good  sized  list  of  equipment  required  at  the 
St.  Malo,  Que.,  and  the  Moncton,  N.  B.,  shops.  In 
Canadian  machine  tool  circles  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  this  list  is  long  overdue  and  that  even 
more  extensive  buying  will  be  necessary  in  the 
early  future,  as  it  is  generally  known  that  railroad 
shops  are  in  need  of  equipment  tor  replacement 
purposes  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  any 
list  so  tar  issued  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  list  tor  the  St.  Malo,  Que.,  shop  includes :  One  No.  2 
Brown-Shan>e  surface  grinder ;  one  No.  2A  Brown-Sharpe 
universal  milling  machine ;  one  electric  drill ;  one  tunnel 
former ;  three  chain  blocks ;  one  pneumatic  molding  sand 
rammer;  one  slip-roll  forming  machine;  one  No.  224  com- 
bined shear  and  punch  ;  one  No.  2  magnetic  chuck  ;  one  No.  2 
spindle  pattern  centering  machine ;  one  high  speed  power 
hack  saw ;  one  portable  boring  bar  with  motor ;  one  iiortable 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Decline  Early  in  the  Week  with  Recoveries  Toward 
the  Close 

The  bewilderment  wiiich  prevailed  throughout  the  week 
in  the  general  market  was  felt  no  less  in  iron  and  steel  stocks, 
though  a  tew  issues,  including  Baldwin  Locomotive  and 
American  Can,  rose  against  the  trend.  Monday's  sharp  de- 
cline was  followed  by  intermittent  advances  and  declines, 
ending  with  good  recoveries  on  Saturday.  Gulf  States  Steel 
before  Saturday's  closing  equaled  the  year's  high  at  90.  Re- 
public suffered  abrupt  declines  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  news 
from  Washington  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
investigate  the  triple  merger.  Industrial  prospects  look 
brighter  and  the,  tendency  to  remove  recent  premiums  has 
already  set  in.  Most  ot  the  week's  perplexing  irregularity, 
it  is  generally  tliought,  is  attributable  to  professional  specu- 
lators who  sought  to  make  large  ot  the  war  scare. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  ot  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Allis-Chalmers  . .    55 

Allis-Chal.   pf 103 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdv.   77% 

Am.  Can   58% 

Am.  Can  pf 109% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy..l84 

Am.    Loco 121 

Am.  Loco.  pf...llSV, 
Am.  Radiator  ..117% 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  42% 
Am.  St.   Fd.  pf.  .105 

Bald.  Loco 13214 

Bald.    Loco.    pf..ll5 

Beth.  Steel 75 

Beth.  St.  CI.  B.  .  75% 
Beth.  St.  8%  pt..lll 

Brier  Hill   18% 

Br.   Em.   Steel.  .  .    14% 
Br.  Em.  St.   2  pf.   35  V' 
Cambria  Steel   . .    40 
Chic.    Pneu.    Tool  80 y, 

Colo.   Fuel    3314 

Crucible  Steel   . .   87 
Crucible    St.    pf. .    96% 

Deere   pf 76 

Gen.  Electric   . .  .176 
Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   39% 
Gulf  States  Steel  78 


58 

Inland  Steel  .... 

4  91/4 

49% 

104 

Int.    Har 

109l/.i 

111% 

83 

Int.  Har.  pf 

119 

119 

62 

Lackawanna    St. . 

81 

83 

109% 

Lima   Loco 

59% 

62'.. 

187 

Midvale   Steel    .. 

33% 
14% 

36% 
15% 

124% 

Nat. -Acme    

119V. 

Nat.  Enam.  &  St 

.   59% 

62% 

124 

Nat.  E.  &  S.  pf .  . 

100 

102% 

84% 

44% 

N.    Y.    Air  Brake 

'.   82 

106 

Nova  Scotia  St.  . 

36% 

36% 

138 

Otis  Steel    

10% 

11% 

115% 

Pressed  Steel  Car  88% 

92% 

76 

Pressed  Steel  pf. 

104% 

105% 

7SV4 

Ry.  Steel  Spring. 

116% 

120 

113 

Ry.  Steel  Sp.  pf 

,115 

115 

19 

Replogle    Steel. .  . 

65% 

34% 

70% 

14% 

Republic    

36  V- 

Republic  pf 

91 

92  V. 

40 

Sloss    

48 

50 

SiVt 

Sloss  pf 

78 

78 

35  V, 

Steel  ot  Canada. 

72% 

77 

92  ' 

Un.   Alloy   Steel.. 

38% 

38% 

Q        tj 

U.  S.  Steel 

102% 

104% 

76 

U.    S.  Steel  pf... 

122 

12s 

180 

Vanadium    Steel. 

47 

51% 
56% 

41 

Va.  I..  C.  &  Coke   56% 

90 

W'house  Air  Br. 

102 

103% 
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Trade  Changes 


N.     JEFFRB8S 


W  Newton  Jeffress.  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
aales  department.  Philadelphia  district,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  for  over  20  years,  has  resigned  and  has  established  a 
sales  office  in  the  Interna- 
tional Building.  1319  F  Street. 
N.  W..  Washington,  as  direct 
sales  representative  of  the 
following  companies :  The  Boss 
Nut  Co..  Chicago;  The  Pitts- 
burgh Knife  &  Forge  Co., 
Pittsburgh ;  Standard  Seam- 
less Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
Union  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  Universal  Draft  Gear 
Attachment  Co.,  Chicago  ;  Ve- 
rona Tool  Works.  Pittsburgh, 
air.  Jeffress  is  well  known  in 
tlie  Eastern  railroad  circles, 
particularly  in  the  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Southea.stern  districts. 

The  Modern  Machinery  Co.  has  removed  its  offices  from 
182  Centre  Street,  New  York,  to  25  Church  Street.  Its  plant 
will  remain  at  the  former  address.  S.  A.  DeWitt,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company,  has  resigned. 

Ij.  J.  Krom.  metallurgical  engineer,  who  has  served  in 
advisory  capacity  with  several  steel  and  manufacturing 
companies  here  and  abroad  for  a  number  of  years,  has  estab- 
lished an  office  at  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  to  conduct 
a  consulting,  metallurgical  and  engineering  praciii;c.  Mr. 
Krom  has  15  years  of  practical  experience  to  draw  from, 
and  tor  11  years  was  managing  editor  of  Metal  Industry. 
lyatterly  he  has  designed  rolling  mills,  smelting  plants  and 
shops  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  B.  C.  Ames  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass..  has  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  Triple.'C  Machine  Tool  Corporation.  18  East 
Porty-flrst  Street,  New  York,  and  the  Triplex  combination 
lathe,  milling  machine  and  drill  press  is  now  being  inanu- 
factured  in  the  plant  of  the  former  company.  General  offices 
and  show  room  of  the  Triplex  company  will  remain  at  the 
same  address. 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Roosevelt  Road  and  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Chicago,  has  opened  a  new  district  sales  office, 
with  he<idquarters  at  305  Merchants  Bank  Building,  In- 
dianapolis, to  handle  furnace  sales  in  southern  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  and  western  West  Virginia.  F.  W.  Odemar  is  in 
charge. 

The  Angle  Steel  Tool  Co..  steel  chairs  and  factory  equip- 
ment, which  began  operations  about  11  years  ago  at  Otsego, 
Mich.,  recently  moved  to  its  new  daylight  factory  at  Plain- 
well,  Mich.  The  new  location  offers  considerable  advantage 
over  the  old.  since  shipments  now  can  be  made  over  two 
steam  roads  and  one  electric. 

Alfred  Box  &  Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  electric  and  hand 
cranes  and  hoists,  opened  a  factory  branch  office  at  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  on  Sept.  15.  N.  C.  Failor,  an  engineer 
who  has  specialized  in  handling  these  lines,  is  in  charRe. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  plan  to  establish  direct  factory 
branches  in  a  number  of  large  business  centers. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Foamitp  Firefoam  Co.,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  O.  J. 
Childs  Co.,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y..  into  a  new  organization,  to  be 
known  as  the  Foamite-Childs  Corporation.  The  new  com- 
pany will  handle  chemical  and  motor  tire  apparatus,  system 
installations  and  sprinkler  systems.  It  will  continue  to 
develop  the  Firefoam  method  of  extinguishing  fires.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  W.  J.  Childs,  president; 
F.  M.  Walters,  vice-president;  B.  Janeway,  secretary,  and 
F.  J.  Maginniss,  treasurer.  Executive  olliccs  will  be  located 
at  Utica.  N.  Y. 

The  Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenview  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, has  removed  its  Detroit  sales  office  from  1012  Majestic 
Building  to  1528  First  National  Bank  Building. 

The  Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  Indianapolis,  announces 
the  opening  of  an  office  at  3J0  I^eader-News  Building,  Cleve- 
land. H.  I.  Markey,  for  five  years  mechanical  engineer  with 
the  l>lamond  Chain  Co.,  will  be  In  charge. 

The  United  Brass  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  announces  that 
the  co-partnership  oonslstlng  of  Benjamin  F.  Klein  and 
William  J.  Schoenbeiger.  which  constituted  that  company, 
has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  effective  Sept.  1.  This 
i^ompany  continues  as  before  to  manufacture  water  works 
brass  goods  under  the  .sole  ownership  of  Mr.  Klein.  Mr. 
Schoenberger  takes  over  the  gas  valve  and  stove  cock  depart- 
ment, which  win  be  operated  by  the  W.  .1.  Schoenberger  Co.. 
Harvard  Avenue,  Cleveland. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Modern  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  No.  1589.  Mobile.  Ala., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufac- 
ture motor  trucks,  parts,  etc.  It  has  taken  over  the  plant 
of  the  Marine  Equipment  Co..  Tacon  Station,  Mobile.  Ala. ; 
also  the  Modern  Welding  &  Blacksraithing  Co.,  Inc.,  same 
city,  and  has  removed  the  latter,  with  its  equipment,  to  the 
Tacon  plant.  This  combined  plant  now  has  a  large  foundry, 
machine  shop  welding  plant,  galvanizing  plant  and  pattern 
shop.  The  new  company  is  already  manufacturing  trans- 
mission gears,  welding  i)roducts,  patterns  and  all-steel  bolt- 
less  hand  trucks.  G.  M.  Bryde  is  general  manager  and  M.  B. 
Scholtes  is  plant  manager. 

A  consolidation  of  the  Goodman-Krohngold  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, the  Goodman  Engineering  Co..  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
the  Electrical  Repair  &  Engineering  Co.,  same  city,  has  been 
effected,  the  new  company  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial 
Electric  Co.,  5226-32  St.  Claire  Avenue,  Cleveland.  I.  E. 
Goodman  will  head  the  firm  and  E.  Levison  is  chief  engineer. 
This  firm  will  specialize  in  power  equipment  engineering, 
machinery  and  iron  trade  products. 

The  Arnold-Hellmuth  Mfg.  Co.,  164  Emraett  Street, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $30,000,  to  manufacture  machine  tools  and  parts.  The 
incorporators  are :  K.  I'.  HelLmuth,  A.  W.  and  R.  L.  Arnold. 
The  Standard  Enameling  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  SOS,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000, 
to  manufacture  stamped  metal  and  enameled  products.  It 
is  in  the  market  for  equipment  for  its  new  plant,  which  It  is 
expected  will  be  completed  by  Jan.  1.  The  incorporators  are: 
O.  S.  Watts,  J.  Predow  and  M.  Redi.      ' 

T  D.  White.  Inc.,  115  North  Desplalnes  Street.  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  to  manufac- 
ture sheet  ii.^tal  products,  light  stampings  and  various  spe- 
cialties. The  ne.r  -ompany  Is  a  reorganization  of  a  partner- 
ship whose  properties  ^nd  business  it  Is  taking  over.  It  has 
adequate  space  and  faciitjes  for  the  present,  but  contem- 
plates moving  to  larger  qu..rters  by  next  May.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are :  I.  D.  Wi-stg,  president  and  general  man- 
ager; A.  Miller,  secretary  ana  treasurer,  and  H.  Harvey, 
vice-president. 

The  Paramount  Machine  Co.,  20-  Market  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  manufac„,re  engraving  machines 
and  tools.  Its  work  is  being  done  .y  contract.  Samuel 
Clark,  241  Virginia  Avenue,  Jersey  Cit..  jj  j^  heads  the 
company. 

The  Lackner  Products  Corporation.  132  ^^^^1  Sixteenth 
SUeet,  New  York,  was  recently  incorporai-.^j  under  the 
Delaware  laws  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  ^^  manufac- 
ture automatic  wire  rope  cable  lines  and  other  meohaniral 
equipment.  It  Is  now  In  experimental  quarters,  U,t  expects 
to  establish  in  New  York  or  at  Long  Island  City.  Though 
bids  have  been  asked,  no  contracts  have  been  awarder  pend- 
ing final  approval  of  materials  to  be  used,  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  with  whom  it  expects  to  co-optrate. 
Among  the  devices  which  the  nev/  comi)any  will  manufacure 
are:  automatic,  gravity  operating  rop«  clamps;  steel  caMe 
roof  anchors  with  snap-lockhook  terminals  and  torsion  gip 
tie;  and  steel  cable,  belt-trolley  safety  devices. 

The  Security  Products  Co.,  255  Mill  Street,  Rooheste-. 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  t. 
manufacture  automobile  parts  and  kindred  products.  Its 
needs  are  supplied  for  the  present.  L.  H.  and  M.  C.  Harold 
and  A.  J.  Gosselin  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Pan-American  Equipment  Co.,  Canal-Commercial 
Building.  New  Orleans,  has  been  organized  by  R.  L.  Wilson, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  Mid-Continent  Equipment  &  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  will  do  a  general  rail  and  railroad 
equipment  business,  including  cars,  locomotives  and  track 
accessories. 

Hoover-Rudge,  Inc..  15  Park  Row.  New  York,  was  re- 
cently organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufaturing  automobile 
accessories,  but  for  the  present  will  confine  its  operations 
to  making  a  special  sun  shield.  Its  work  will  be  let  out 
to  contract  for  a  time.  Eventually  the  company  expects  to 
equip  Its  own  plant.     Z.  L.  Hoover  is  secretary. 


The  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  has  added  four 
men  to  Its  sales  force  as  follows:  H.  A.  Bruce  has  been 
appointed  representative  in  the  Michigan  territory,  having 
been  formerly  connected  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
of  Detroit  and  long  identified  with  the  machine  tool  industry. 
C.  B.  Burns,  formerly  with  the  Fairbanks  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
T  P  Niedsen  have  been  appointed  representatives  in 
Chicago;  and  Ralph  Wirth,  formerly  with  the  Toledo  Press 
&  Machine  Co.,  also  the  Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works 
has  been  appointed  special  representative  In  the  sheet  metal 
machinery  department. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Rcrordingr  Meter*. — Esterline-Angus  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Bulletin  showing  the  application  and  results  of  a  graphic 
wattmeter  in  maintaining  a  continuous  check  on  the 
performance  of  a  concrete-mixing  plant  and  another 
showing  the  value  of  recording  the  waste  of  electric 
current  in  a  building. 

GrlndinK  WheelH Norton  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass.  De- 
scription of  care  and  safe  use  of  grinding  wli.els  in  the 
August  issue  of  "Grits  and  Grinds,"  the  house  organ  of 
the  Norton  Co. 

Pig  Iron, — Bedevoise-Anderson  Co.,  Inc.,  114  Liberty 
Street,  40-page  booklet  compiled  to  include  information 
of  interest  to  the  foundryman.  Paragraphs  are  devoted 
to  the  effect  of  the  various  elements  in  cast  iron  and 
pages  are  devoted  to  helpful  text  and  tables  of  weights 
and  measures.  Several  pages  are  given  to  the  analysis 
of  various  kinds  of  coke  sold  by  the  company  and  also 
the  various  brands  of  pig  iron  handled.  Brands  of  char- 
coal pig  iron,  ferroraanganese,  ferrosilicon  are  also  men- 
tioned together  with  their  uses.  Various  brands  of  coal, 
iron  and  steel  scrap  and  mica  schist  are  included.  Sev- 
eral pages  are  devoted  to  tables,  formulas  and  other  data 
pertinent   to    foundry    processes. 

Steel  Truck  Cabs. — International  Motor  Co..  25  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Special  booklet  shows  detail  photo- 
graphs of  Mack  AC,  year  round  motor  truck  cabs;  also 
description  explaining  construction  and  adjustable  fea- 
tures for  varying  weather.     Size  9  x  10  in.,  10  pages. 

Special    Sheet    Sletal    Work Canton    Art    Metal    Co., 

Canton.  Ohio.  Special  catalog  describes  and  illustrates 
the  wide  scope  of  uses  for  sheet  metal  products.  Spe- 
cifications are  given  together  with  photographs  showing 
equipment  in  use.     Size   6  x   10  in.,  32  pages. 

Pnuips. — Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1922 
supplement  to  catalog  K  shows  the  types  of  pumps  the 
company  concentrates  on  in  its  movement  toward  stand- 
ardization. It  includes  specifications  on  hand,  power 
and  sprayer  pumps,  and  gives  a  complete  list  of  repair 
parts.  Size  7  x  10  in..  97  pages.  Also  bulletin  123,  de- 
voted to  the  adaptations  and  special  tests  of  Gould  steam 
turbine  driven  centrifugal  pumps.  Size  8  x  10  In.,  16 
pages. 

Steel  Water  Tanks — Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works, 
2121  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago;  and  Horton  Steel 
AATorks,  Ltd.,  232  Janet  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ont.  Quar- 
terly bulletin.  The  Water  Tower,  discussing  problems  in 
water  storage  and  the  manner  of  solving  them.  It  is 
generously  illustrated  to  show  the  varying  types  of 
tanks  and  how  they  may  be  utilized  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Centrifugal  Pumps. — Dayton-Dowd  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 
Bulletin  248,  showing  in  illustrations  and  detailed  de- 
scriptions the  construction  and  operation  of  the  type 
CSU  Multi-stage  pumps.  Data  are  given  on  various  effi- 
ciency tests.  Suction  lift  curves  are  plotted  for  use  after 
installation.     Size  9  x  11  in.,  20  pages. 

Electric    Motors B.    F.    Sturtevant    Co..    Hyde    Park. 

Boston.  Circular  of  4  pages  illustrating  A-C  and  D-C 
motors  of  1-20  to  800  hp.  in  size. 

Semi-Steel    Grate   Bars A    4-page    bulletin    issued    by 

the  Thomas  Grate  Bar  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala  .  discusses 
the  superiority  of  this  iron  for  this  purpose. 

Automotive  Service  Equipment.— Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.. 
Hartford.  Conn.  Booklet  published  for  general  distribu- 
tion, printed  in  an  attractive,  readable  style  to  promote 
a  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
shop  equipment  among  service  stations  and  repair  shops. 
The  products  mentioned  are  not  those  of  any  specific 
make,  as  the  purpose  of  the  booklet  is  to  suggest  ways 
of  improving  practice. 

High  Speed  Steel — Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  McKees- 
Dort,  Pa,  Booklet  of  44  pages,  9>4  x  4  in.,  a  part  of  the 
•  orapany's  plan  to  issue  separate  books  on  all  units  of 
Its  field;  tells  the  story  of  blue  chip  high  speed  steel. 
It  explains  the  merits  peculiar  to  steel  which  has  under- 
gone a  special  heat  treatment,  emphasizing  "red  and 
cold  hardness."  and  reduced  distortion  and  shrinkage. 
A  brief  account  of  the  heat  treatment  tells  of  the  varia- 
tions made  for  different  machines  and  tools.  The 
barium  chloride  process,  undergone  in  treating  small 
tools,  is  explained  separately.  Other  books  ready  for 
distribution  are:  the  C.  Y.  W.  Choice  Steel  Book,  S-less 
Steel  Book  and  Special  Steel  Book. 


Ilorlng.     Uriiltng     and     Milling    Machine Pawling     & 

Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Bulletin  No.  3-T,  featur- 
ing a  new  table  type  horizontal  boring,  drilling  and 
milling  machine,  and  giving  specifications  describing  the 
features  of  construction,  of  operation  and  scope  of  work 
■which  the  machine  is  designed  to  do,  with  detailed  illus- 
trations calculated  to  give  all  the  information  necessary 
for   the   intelligent   selection   of   the   machine. 

Induction  Motors, — Reynolds  Electric  Co,,  2650  West 
Congress  Street,  Chicago.  Bulletin  204  giving  specifi- 
cations, description  and  illustrations  of  type  B,  split- 
phase,   A-C,    induction    motors. 

Gear  Cutting  Machine — Newark  Gear  Cutting  Ma- 
chine Co..  69  Prosi)ect  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Catalog  No. 
4  of  25  pages,  9  x  «  in.,  giving  detailed  description  of  the 
workmanship  and  design  of  No.  2-B  automatic  spur  and 
bevel  gear  cutting  machine;  also  specifications  and  il- 
lustration. Several  pages  give  examples  of  its  useful- 
ness by  pictures  and  footnotes.  One  section  tabulates 
cutters  to  assist  in  selecting,  and  also  gives  a  table  of 
tooth  parts. 

Pulverized  Fuel  Eiiaipraent. — Quigley  Fuel  Systems, 
Inc.,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  Bulletin  A,  of  4 
pages,  12  X  8  in.,  shows  a  lay-out  of  a  typical  coal  mill- 
ing plant  and  explains  briefly  the  method  of  fuel  dis- 
tribution and  control.  Some  of  the  appliances  are  also 
described  and  illustrated  in  detail.  Dust-tight  features 
are  emphasized,  and  by  diagram  the  equipment  is  shown 
as  applied  to  a  water  tube  boiler. 

-Boiler  Tube  Corrosion National  Tube  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Fourth  edition  of  the  National  Bulletin,  dis 
cussing  boiler  tube  corrosion  from  three  angles:  locomo- 
tive, stationary  and  marine  service.  A  dissertation  on 
each  type  of  problem  by  recognized  authorities  com- 
prises most  of  the  25  pages.  Results  of  research,  to- 
gether with  important  data,  are  also  given.  Special 
articles  appear  on  alkalinity,  water  purification,  scale 
accumulation  and  preventive  measures  to  take  against 
corroding  elements. 

Oil  Drilling — Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Peoples  Gas 
Building,  Chicago.  Bulletin  69-0,  explaining  the  proc- 
esses and  merits  of  diamond  drilling.  It  also  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  modern  prospecting,  tracing  the 
development  of  methods  in  structure  testing,  production 
drilling,  etc.     Size,  40  pages,  8  x  6  in. 

Coating  Metal.s. — Metals  Coating  Co.  of  America,  495 
North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated  pamphlet 
of  18  pages,  12  x  10  in.,  showing  results  obtained  from 
the  Schoop  metal  spraying  process  in  protecting  against 
chemical  action,  atmospheric  corrosion  and  mechanical 
erosion,  or  against  high  temperatures.  It  also  explains 
the  use  of  this  process  for  adding  dimension  or  weight, 
and  for  electrical  conduction  through  simultaneous  melt- 
ing, atomizing  and  impacting  on  a  surface.  The  mass 
coating  machine  for  treating  small  pieces  in  bulk  is  of 
special   interest. 

Electric  Motors — Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Bulletin  203,  S  pages,  8^  x  11  in.,  illustrates 
and  describes  ball-bearing  motors  from  '/«  to  1-3  hp. 
A.  C.  induction  ,motors,  one,  two  or  three  phase,  25  to  60 
cycle;  also  D.  C.  motors,  32  to  250  volts,  for  application 
to  domestic  appliances,  pumps  and  devices  operated  from 
lighting  circuits.  Details  are  shown  in  dimensional 
drawings. 

Sprockets.  Chucks,  Tapers — Collis  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Catalog  No.  10,  of  19  pages,  6x9  in.,  describes  and  il- 
lustrates drill  sleeves  and  sockets,  lathe  bushings  and 
centers,  chucks,  arbors  and  special  tools.  Dimensional 
drawings  of  tapers  and  ordering  lists  are  given. 

Steel  Windows, — David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Catalog  110,  freely  illustrated  and  described 
on  finished  paper,  gives  detailed  information  on  planning 
as  well  as  supplying  homes  or  factories  with  steel  sash 
and  related  products.  Diagrams  and  illustrations  show 
working  features  and  relative  position  for  good  ventila- 
tion. Building  suggestions  and  tabulated  data  are  given. 
Size,  10  X  12  in.,  71  pages. 

Conveying   Systems Link    Belt   Co.,    Seventeenth    and 

Western  Avenue,  Chicago.  Book  No.  490,  34  pages,  9x5 
in.,  suggests  conveying  devices  as  particularly  adapted 
to  foundry  service — conveyors  for  coal,  coke  or  pig  iron; 
for  molds,  cores,  castings  and  refuse.  Cranes,  portable 
loaders,  hoppers,  bin  gates  and  mixers  in  vivid  illustra- 
tion show  where  many  economies  have  been  effected  by 
introducing  mechanical  conveying.  The  Rapp  revivifier 
for  molding  sand  and  other  Link-belt  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery is  shown  in  operation  by  diagrams. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lots,   Delivered  from   Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron  and  Soft  Steel  Bara  and  ShupeM 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 2.94c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price  7.00c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 2.94c. 

Hoops,   base  price    4.29c. 

Bands,  base  price    3.74c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  hi  in.  and  larger,  base.  . 3.04c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   %   in.,  base   2.94c. 

Merchant    S<eel  „      ^  , 

Per  Lb 

Tire,  1V4  x  %  in.  and  larger 2.94c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger) . .  3.14c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.00c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard. 6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock : 

Rounds     3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel   23.00c. 

Tank    IMates— Steel 

V*  in.  and  heavier   3.04c. 


Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10  4.04c.  to  4.19c. 

No.  12  4.09c.  to  4.24c. 

No.  14  4.14c.  to  4.29c. 

No.  16  4.24c.  to  4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22   and  2 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

No.   26    4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28    4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  30   4.75c.  to  5.15c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.   16    4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26    5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27    5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28    5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30   6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

%    in.    Butt .  .   —53  —38 

%    in.    Butt..  —58  —45 

1-3  in.  Butt  .  .  —60  — 47 

2% -6  in.  Lap.  —57  — 44 

7-8   in.   Lap..   —53  —30 

9-12    in.   Lap.   — 49  —30 


nra.li>  Sheet,  Rod,  Tnbe  and  Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20i4c. 

High  brass  wire  20Mc.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod   16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26%c.  to  27i4c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  23V6c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless  25% c.  to  26    c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22  %c.  to  23  %c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled.   14   oz.  and  heavier.  3c.  per  lb.  advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


Wrought  Iron 

Black     Giilv. 

%   in.  Butt —16  +2 

1%    in.   Butt..  — a9  —1 

2  in.  Lap — 13  -+-4 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  .   —16  -+-1 

7-12  in.  Lap.  .  .   —  8  -f8 


Bright  Tir 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.$6.05 
.   6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.   11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.   14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne  Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC      7.25 

IX     7.50 

Fire  door  stock  9.00 


Straits,  pig 36c. 

Bar    43c.  to  47c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15    c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 9'4c.  open  9%c. 

Lead    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead   ■J<^-  ^  ^• 

Bar  lead    8%c.  to  9c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  guaranteed AAT?*^" 

No.  1  solder   5^7? *^' 

Refined  solder    20%c. 


•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to   composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 'J^- 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb ^»c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic     S"^-  t°  ^• 

AInuiiniim 

No.  1  aJuminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  2,c. 

Old    Metals 

The  market  continues  firm  but  business  is  quiet, 
with  the  exception  of  lead,  which  is  active.  Dealers 
buying  prices  are  as  follows: 


11.75 
11.25 


steel  AVlre 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaoe  and  Coarser  Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Annealed   soft    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Galvanized    annealed    4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

Coppered   basic    4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.65c.  to  5.90c. 


•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Copper,  heavy  crucible   

Copper,  heavy  wire  .  „f. 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   ^•^° 

Brass,    heavy    ^"^^ 

Brass,   light    „V/) 

Heavy  machine  composition =•"" 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings "-'^ 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings o-^^ 

Lead,  heavy   g'ljg 

Lead,  tea    ■  ^'^q 

Zinc     
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Basic  Business  Conditions  Favorable 

Production  Running  at  1919  and  1920  Rate  of  Activity — 

Iron  and  Steel  Far  Below,  Due  Largely  to 

Coal  and  Locomotive  Shortage 

BY  SIDNEY  G.  KOON 


IT  needs  nothing  more  than  the  buoyancy  already 
shown  by  general  productive  activity  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  its  inherent  sound- 
ness. After  business  had  climbed  from  the  dol- 
drums of  1921  to  a  definite  emergence,  in  March  of 
this  year,  from  the  effects  of  the  protracted  slump, 
the  coal  strike  beginning  April  1  gave  it  a  heavy 
setback.  But  May  showed  such  a  pronounced  recov- 
ery as  to  push  production  above  the  figures  set  in 
March,  themselves  the  highest  since  June,  1920. 
Then,  when  the  railroad  strike  beginning  July  1 
dropped  the  curve  for  a  second  time  below  par,  the 
rebound  of  August  once  more  re-established  it  above 
par — which  in  this  case  is  the  average  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1919. 

While  the  curve  of  productive  activity  shown  on 


this  page  is  similar  in  general  to  that  on  page  69 
of  our  issue  for  July  13,  there  are  some  outstand- 
ing differences,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent study  is  based  wholly  on  1919.  In  the  previous 
curve  the  base  was  mainly  1913;  but  some  items, 
for  which  data  so  far  back  could  not  be  obtained, 
were  referred  to  1917,  1919  and  even,  in  the  case 
of  silk,  to  1920.  Except  for  silk,  which  has  now 
been  omitted,  the  items  are  the  same,  and  their 
groupings  are  the  same,  as  before.  Twenty-one  sep- 
arate items  have  been  used  in  ten  groups,  as  shown 
below.  The  first  four  groups  represent  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing  and  heat — ^the  primal  necessities  of 
human  life. 

1 — Food  ;  beef,  flour  and  sugar. 
2 — Building  construction. 
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In  the  Solid  Curve  Is  the  Story 
represented  in  tons,  barrels,  bales 

of  Productive  Activity  in  the  United  States  from  the  Beginning  of  1920.     This  is 
and  square  yards— not  in  dollars.     The  figures  for  each  month  are  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  average  month  of  1919 

Pig  iron  production,  also  in  tons, 
steel  industry 

appears  in  the  dotted   curve,  which  shows  how  much  more  heavily  the  iron  and 
was  hit  by  the  slump  of  1921   than  was  industry  in  general 
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3 — Textiles  ;  cotton   and   wool. 

4 — Fuel ;  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  petro- 
leum. 

5 — Vetiicles ;  automobiles  and  truclts. 

t; — Leather  ;   belting  and  sole  leather. 

7 — Lumber ;   yellow  pine,  Douglas  flr  and  Northern 
hardwoods. 

8 — Steel  ingots. 

9 — Non-ferrous  metals ;  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 
10 — Newsprint   paper. 

Because  1919  was  a  year  of  greater  activity  than 
1913  in  every  group  of  items,  and  in  every  single  item, 
with  the  exception  of  coal  and  of  lead,  so  far  as  1913 
figures  are  obtainable,  1919  furnishes  in  many  ways  a 
better  present  standard  of  comparison  than  1913.  Our 
105,025,000  of  population  in  niid-1919  was  much  closer 
to  the  109,325,000  of  Oct.  1,  1922,  than  was  the  97,200,- 
000  of  mid-1913.  The  larger  population  of  1919  called 
for  a  larger  production  than  in  1913 — and  got  it.  And 
conditions  in  1922  are  much  nearer  to  those  of  1919 
than  to  those  of  1913 — labor  in  certain  lines  is  getting 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  earnings  of  those  lines 
— as  in  1919;  prices  of  commodities  are  higher  now,  and 
were  higher  in  1919,  than  in  1913,  while  at  the  same 
time  lower  than  the  post-war  peak  reached  in  1920; 
both  1919  and  1922  have  been  years  of  unprecedented 
building  construction;  both  years  have  had  strikes  of 
major  importance  which  in  both  cases  have  seriously 
hampered  the  steel  industry,  in  particular. 

It  may  be  emphasized  that  dollars  do. not  enter  the 
curve,  which  is  a  story  of  physical  quantities,  unaffected 
by  prices  or  markets,  e.xcept  in  so  far  as  these  may  in- 
duce a  larger  or  smaller  productive  activity.  Thus,  beef 
is  expressed  in  thousands  of  pounds  of  inspected  slaugh- 
ter; flour,  in  thousands  of  barrels  of  wheat-flour  pro- 
duced; sugar,  in  gross  tons  of  meltings;  building  con- 
struction, in  square  feet  of  floor  areas  built;  cotton  and 
wool,  in  the  quantities  consumed  by  textile  mills  as  an 
index  to  the  amount  of  cloth  produced,  etc.  All  aver- 
ages of  items  into  a  group  and  of  groups  into  the  final 
index  are  direct,  without  giving  any  one  a  greater 
weight  than  another. 

And  the  curve  indicates,  in  a  way  difficult  of  expres- 
sion otherwise,  that  we  are  no  longer  "hibernating"  on 
the  accumulated  production  of  former  years.  We  are 
again  "on  our  own."  With  stocks  in  most  lines  largely 
and  successively  more  largely  depleted  and  retailers 
buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  two  years,  since  the  so-called  "buyers'  strike"  of 
1920  commenced  to  paralyze  production,  we  have  now 
reached,  and  probably  passed,  the  point  where  produc- 
tion for  current  and  future  needs  becomes  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  huge  accumulations  of  the  past  have 
all  but  disappeared  and  production  prospects  for  the 
immediate  future — barring  a  renewal  of  labor  troubles 
— appear  unusually  bright.  Demand  exists  for  goods 
and  goods  must  be  produced. 

Intense  activity  through  the  first  half  of  1920  ac- 
counts for  the  high  portion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
curve.  There  was  heavy  building  construction;  the 
1920  production  of  automobiles  was  more  than  10  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  number  built  in  any  other  year 
before  or  since;  steel  came  within  7  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  the  three  great  war  years,  1916,  1917  and 
1918;  the  production  of  petroleum,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  demand  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  exceeding  1919  by  24  per  ?ent;  paper 
averaged  10  per  cent  above  the  previous  year.  Some 
of  these  dove-tailed  into  each  other.  Thus,  both  build- 
ings and  automobiles  called  for  steel;  the  increasing 
output  of  petroleum  made  necessary  large  quantities 
of  steel  tanks,  pipe,  tin  plate  and  other  "oil  country" 
goods.  And  the  transportation  of  all  this  vast  produce 
demanded  more  railroad  cars— again  calling  for  more 
steel. 

All  this  stopped  sharply  in  early  summer.  Building 
construction,  110  per  cent  in  April,  was  80  per  cent  in 
June,  GO  per  cent  in  July  and  30  per  cent  in  December 
— the  latter,  largely  because  of  the  season.     Textiles 


fell  steadily  from  112»4  in  April  to  AOV2  in  December. 
Vehicles  dropped,  without  a  retarding  movement,  to  35 
in  December  and  reached  low  water  at  19  in  January, 
1921.  Leather  fell  without  pause  from  110  in  May  to 
51%  the  following  February.  Lumber  was  102  in  Au- 
gust, 69  in  December.  Non-ferrous  metals  declined  from 
102  in  September  to  50  in  February.  Steel,  the  last  to 
be  affected,  was  then  hit  by  an  avalanche  of  cancella- 
tions, and  a  steady  fall  was  recorded,  from  127 14  in 
October  to  51  in  April  and  34  in  July.  Food  had  to  be 
produced;  the  people  had  to  eat.  But  the  101%  of  July 
gave  place  to  70  in  December,  January  and  February. 

After  February,  1921,  the  situation  began  to  mend. 
The  sharp  recovery  in  March  was  due  to  food,  build- 
ing construction,  textiles,  automobiles  and  lumber,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  to  fuel  and  leather,  all  of  which 
showed  marked  gains  during  the  month.  From  that 
point  there  was  slight  change  for  a  year  until,  in 
March,  1922,  another  general  advance  took  place.  In 
this  case  building  construction,  leaping  to  112  from  65 
in  February,  led  the  van.  Automobiles,  fuel  (partly  in 
anticipation  of  the  coal  strike),  lumber,  paper,  food, 
textiles,  copper— all  registered  good  gains.  And  steel, 
jumping  from  74  to  100,  kept  pace. 

To  the  beginning  of  the  coal  strike  must  be  ascribed 
the  drop  in  April.  Fuel  fell  off  more  than  half,  only 
the  heavy  production  of  petroleum  keeping  it  up  to  61. 
Only  buildings,  automobiles  and  leather  advanced.  But 
the  handsome  recovery  in  May,  in  which  every  group 
except  leather  participated,  more  than  made  up  the  List 
ground.  In  July,  once  more,  labor's  unwarranted  de- 
mands took  heavy  toll  from  the  nation's  output;  but 
recovery  in  August,  while  less  complete  and  less  im- 
pressive than  in  May,  once  more  brought  productive 
activity  up  above  its  1919  average. 

Unemployment,  so  live  a  topic  in  1921,  is  no  longer 
a  fact.  Every  man  who  can  render  worthy  service 
may  have  his  opportunity.  Shortage  of  labor  is  becom- 
ing a  problem — in  particular,  the  common  labor  so 
necessary  for  the  rougher  work  in  all  industries.  But 
the  question  now  simmers  down  to  the  adequacy  of 
transportation  facilities.  Hampered  though  they  were 
by  the  long-contested  strike  of  shopmen,  the  railroads 
report  that  there  were  20,000  fewer  "bad  order"  cars 
on  their  lines  on  Sept.  15  than  on  July  1,  when  the 
strike  started.  And  the  number  Sept.  15  was  70,000 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  as  to  the  more  complicated  locomotives.  Hence 
a  shortage  of  motive  power  is  now  the  big  obstacle  to 
the  greatest  activity. 

Pig  Iron  Production 

During  this  same  period  of  32  months.  January, 
1920,  to  August,  1922,  both  inclusive,  the  curve  of  pig 
iron  production,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  took  quite  a 
different  course.  Similar,  in  that  low  followed  high  and 
was  succeeded  by  high,  yet  the  changes  in  pig  iron  were 
so  abrupt  and  so  tremendous  in  their  intensity  that  the 
two  curves  differ  totally  in  appearance.  General  pro- 
duction, including  steel  ingots  but  not  pig  iron,  had  a 
maximum  of  115.7  and  a  minimum  of  6G.  The  larger 
exceeded  the  smaller  by  75  per  cent.  But  pig  iron, 
with  its  maximum  of  130,  had  a  minimum  as  low  as  33. 
Here  the  larger  exceeded  the  smaller  by  294  per  cent, 
or  nearly  four  times  as  great  a  divergence  as  with  the 
general  group. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  steel  (which  in 
turn  calls  for  pig  iron)  had  been  in  such  heavy  de- 
mand until  late  in  1920  that  the  production  for  the 
year  was  the  fourth  largest  in  our  history,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  sharp  shrinkage  of  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year.  But  the  sudden  stoppage  of  orders — can- 
cellations of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons — many  of 
which  had  been  filed  with  two  or  more  steel  producers. 


(Concluded  on  page  902) 


Cold  Rolling  Mill  with  Wedge  Adjustment 

Continuous  Strip  Mill  of  Worcester  l*ressed  Steel  Co.  Has 

Exceptional  Control  for  Both  Gage 

and  Speed 


Two  stands  of  a  continuous  or  tandem  cold  rolling 
mill  for  strip  steel  have  been  installed  experi- 
mentally by  the  Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.  As  soon  as  this  experimental  in- 
stallation has  "found  itself,"  in  the  sense  that  all  of 
the  features  are  functioning  as  well  as  can  be  desired, 
two  more  stands  are  to  be  added,  making  a  group  of 
four,  all  in   tandem.     Of  chief  interest  in  connection 


ently  by  two  adjustable  speed,  direct  current,  70-hp. 
Westinghouse  motors,  through  herringbone  reduction 
gearing,  adjustment  of  the  speed  of  the  one  motor, 
to  conform  with  that  of  the  other,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Finishing  speeds  run  from  160  ft.  per  min. 
upward.  The  maximum  being  now  about  350  ft.  per 
min.,  or  nearly  double  the  usual  practice. 

Such  fine  adjustment  as  is  had  on  the  top  roll  re- 
sults in  giving  a  coil  of  peffectly 
flat  edge,  thus  avoiding  the  wavi- 
ness  in  the  edge  of  the  strip,  some- 
times experienced  with  rolls  less 
well  under  control.  This  is  of 
prime  importance  for  many  uses  of 
the  steel,  particularly  when  it  is 
for  tubing,  where  a  wavy  edge  is 
troublesome  in  the  welding  ma- 
chine. 


Construction      of      the      Mill      Is. 

Shown    Clearly    by    the    Cut    at 

Left,     the     Wedges     and     Their 

Action    Being   Indicated 


Below,  the  Plan  of  ■■  a  Sing-le 
Stand  Shows  How  Compactly 
the  Whole  Layout  Has  Been 
Arranged,  the  Entire  Unit  Oc- 
cupying a  Space  About  7  x  12  Ft. 


with  the  new  mill  are  the  methods  of  adjustment 
of  rolls  and  of  speed  control. 

Wedges,  both  top  and  bottom,  actuated  by 
screws  handled  by  wheels,  are  used  for  roll  ad- 
justment, and  so  closely  has  the  design  been 
worked  out  that  the  top  roll  moves  only  0.0001  in. 
for  each  of  the  60  spaces  on  the  "micrometer" 
wheel  and  an  even  closer  range  may  be  obtained 
by  splitting  these  spaces,  which  measure  about  %  ^^^=: 
in.  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  These  top 
wedges  are  independent,  to  permit  correcting  any 
tendency  of  the  rolls  to  produce  a  material  thicker 
on  one  side  than  the  other.  The  slope  is  only 
0.504  in.  per  ft.  (0.042  in.  per  in.)  and  the  screw 
has  7  threads  per  in.  Hence,  one  complete  turn 
of  the  screw  raises  or  lowers  that  end  of  the  roll 
0.006  in.  These  wedges  operate  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  motion  of  the  material  between  the  rolls. 

As  the  wedge  adjustment  for  the  bottom  roll  is  de- 
signed normally  for  use  only  when  changing  gage,  it 
is  made  much  coarser  and  both  ends  of  the  roll  are 
raised  or  lowered  together.  The  slope  of  this  wedge, 
2.52  in.  per  ft.,  is  five  times  that  for  the  top  roll,  and 
a  single  turn  on  the  screw  which  is  7  threads  per  in., 
as  before,  changes  the  position  of  the  roll  0.030  in. 
In  this  case  the  two  wedges  are  on  a  single  screw, 
one  end  of  which  has  right-hand  threads  while  the 
other  has  left-hand  threads.  These  wedges  operate  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  roll.. 

Speed  control  between  the  two  stands,  now  running, 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  rheostat  governed  by  hand 
wheels  adjacent  to  the  second  stand  of  the  mill,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  roller.  Normally,  he  keeps 
the  second  stand  running  just  fast  enough  to  permit  the 
stock  to  sag  gently  between  stands,  which  are  some 
8  ft.  apart.     As  the  two  stands  are  driven  independ- 


For  the  wedges,  hardened  steel  is  used  against 
brass.  The  one  feature,  in  this  connection,  which  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  satisfactory  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  tightening  the  wedges,  and  through  them  the  rolls, 
while  material  is  running  through.  There  is  so  much 
binding,  under  full  load,  against  the  collar  where  the 
thrust  is  taken  up  (A,  in  the  detail  of  the  mill)  that 
a  ball  bearing  thrust  is  to  be  substituted.  Ball  bear- 
ings between  wedges  have  been  considered,  also,  but 
will  probably  not  be  used. 

To  promote  precision  through  lack  of  spring  in  the 
mill,  cast  iron  housings  of  extra  size  have  been  in- 
stalled and,  as  the  (chrome  steel)  rolls  measure  6  in.  in 
diameter  by  only  4  in.  face,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  get  the  two  housing  columns  within  5  in.  of  each 
other.  The  mills  were  built  by  the  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  from  plans  developed 
in  the  Worcester  plant  by  H.  A.  Fisher,  works 
engineer. 
When  large  reductions  are  required,  the  metal  is 
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passed  through  the  mill  twice  without  intermediate 
annealinir-  This  gives  it  four  roll  passes.  When  the 
two  additional  stands  have  been  installed,  a  single 
operation  will  give  the  same  four  roll  passes,  with  an 
added  economy  in  labor,  as  the  steel  will  then  be 
handled  only  twice  instead  of  four  times. 

Near   the   delivery   side    of   the   second   stand    is    a 
motor-driven  reel  designed  and  built  at  the  Worcester 


plant.  Control  of  the  speed  ai  this  machine  is  such 
as  to  permit  the  roller  to  maintain  in  the  strip,  as  it 
is  being  coiled,  any  desired  tension.  A  second  and 
similar  reel,  which  may  be  installed  later,  will  permit 
larger  tonnage,  for  trip  coiling  could  be  started  on  one 
reel  during  the  time  required  for  unloading  the  other, 
the  two  thus  being  used  alternattly  from  the  same 
rolls. 


ELECTRIC  STRIP  MILL  DRIVE 

New  Features  Provide  Closer  Control  of  Relative 
Roll  Speeds 

BY  B.  S.  BEACH* 

SPECIAL  interest  surrounds  the  recent  installation 
of  electrical  equipment  for  a  new  14-in.  continu- 
ous hot  strip  mill  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  described  at  page  1510,  June  1.  This  equipment 
represents  a  totally  new  development  in  rolling  mill 
drive  and  is  the  first  installation  of  its  type. 

Built  by  the  Morgan  Construction  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  the  mill  consists  of  a  roughing  train  of  four 
stands  of  horizontal  mills,  an  intermediate  train  of 
two  stands,  and  a  finishing  train  of  four  stands.  The 
roughing  mill  is  driven  by  a  600-volt,  shunt  wound, 
direct  current  motor  which  will  develop  1250  hp.  at 
50  deg.  C.  (or  90  deg.  Fahr.)  temperature  rise,  at  any 
speed  between  175  and  350  r.p.m.,  through  reducing 
gears.  The  intermediate  mill  is  driven  by  a  similar 
motor,  direct  connected  to  stand  No.  6  and,  through 
reduction  gears,  to  stand  No.  5.  The  four  stands  of 
tiie  finishing  mill  are  each  driven  on  individual  800- 
hp.  motors  of  similar  design,  but  different  speeds,  which 
are  directly  connected  to  the  rolls. 

Power  to  operate  the  whole  mill  is  furnished  by 
two  synchronous  motor  generators,  each  consisting  of 
a  2300-kw.  600-volt,  compound  wound  direct  current 
generator  direct  connected  to  a  3300-kva.  2200-volt,  60- 
cycle,  3-phase  synchronous  motor.  The  main  shunt 
fields  of  the  generators  and  direct  current  motors  are 
separately  excited  from  a  250-volt  circuit.  The  elec- 
trical equipment  was  built  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Principles  of  the  Control 

The  control  which  makes  this  drive  possible  does 
not  work  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  given  ratio 
between  stands,  but  maintains  constant  any  speed  at 
which  a  given  motor  is  set;  since  each  motor  speed  is 
constant,  the  ratio  between  stands  must  be  constant. 
It  is  evident  that  this  scheme  is  much  simpler  and 
more  readily  set  up  than  one  depending  on  change 
gears  and  cone  pulleys. 

On  the  shaft  of  each  direct  current  motor  is  mounted 
a  small  alternating  current  "pilot"  generator.  The  field 
of  these  generators  is  controlled  through  a  voltage  regu- 
lator which  maintains  constant  excitation.  Therefore 
the  delivered  voltage  of  any  generator  will  be  strictly 
proportional  to  its  speed,  which  is  that  of  its  motor. 

Adjustments  of  the  speed  on  any  individual  motor 
are  made  from  the  pulpit  of  the  mill  by  means  of  three 
rheostats,  one  being  motor  driven.  The  latter  changes 
the  resistance  in  the  motor  field  and  adjusts  the 
voltage  regulator  coil  circuit  simultaneously.  The 
second  makes  small  changes  in  the  resistance  of  the 
pilot  generator  field.  The  third  is  used  as  a  "range 
finder"  in  connection  with  a  meter  in  the  operator's 
pulpit,  to  keep  the  regulator  operating  in  approximately 
the  middle  of  its  range.  The  combination  of  the  three 
gives  what  practically  amounts  to  an  irtfinite  number 
of  points,  or  a  continuous  curve  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum  speeds  of  the  motor,  the  regulator  auto- 
matically maintaining  any  speed  at  which  the  motor 
is  set.  In  addition  there  is  mounted  in  the  pulpit  a 
special  voltmeter  for  each  motor,  calibrated  in  r.p.m., 
and  actuated  by  the  voltage  of  a  tachometer  gener- 
ator.    These   meters   are   particularly   useful   when    a 
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new  set  up  of  the  mill  is  being  made,  and  also  serve 
as  speed  indicators  while  the  set  is  in  operation. 

That  this  control  will  hold  the  motor  speeds  con- 
stant under  changing  load  conditions,  and  will  not 
allow  the  speed  ratio  to  vary  enough  to  cause  loops 
or  to  pull  the  strip,  was  demonstrated  in  preliminary 
tests  at  the  factory  before  the  order  was  placed.  Ex- 
perience with  the  apparatus  in  actual  production  has 
fulfilled  expectations.  The  mill  may  be  set  up  for  a 
different  product  in  15  or  20  minutes  and  the  first 
piece  is  put  through  at  full  speed. 

The  control  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  that 
the  regular  operators  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
handling  the  equipment.  In  fact,  the  first  day  of 
operation,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  delays  for  minor 
adjustments  such  as  are  always  necessary  when  break- 
ing in  new  machinery,  the  mill  produced  130  tons  of 
strip  for  shipment. 

How   Earlier   Mill  Speeds   Were   Controlled 

Previous  Morgan  continuous  strip  mills  have  been 
driven  from  two  or  more  sources  of  power  and  the 
ratio  of  roll  speeds  fixed  by  gears  on  the  roughing  and 
intermediate  stands  and  by  belts  and  pulleys  on  the 
finishing  stands.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  since 
the  gears  and  pulleys  were  almost  never  changed,  the 
only  possible  way  to  change  the  draft  in  any  stand 
was  to  change  the  size  of  the  roll.  In  other  words, 
starting  with  a  given  sized  billet,  the  reductions  made 
in  the  various  stands  of  a  continuovis  mill  were  fixed 
and  built  into  the  mill.  These  can  not  be  the  drafts 
best  suited  to  all  the  products  to  be  rolled  on  that  mill. 

The  ideal  continuous  mill  would  have  individual 
drive  for  each  stand,  at  least  on  the  finishing  end,  thus 
allowing  the  use  of  any  desirable  combination  of  speed 
and  draft.  This  has  been  done  for  many  years  on 
cold  strip  mills,  where  the  speeds  are  very  low  and 
the  distance  between  stands  comparatively  large,  so 
that  a  change  in  the  speed  ratio  of  any  two  stands 
does  not  quickly  stretch  the  metal  or  form  a  loop  too 
large  to  handle.  But  a  high  speed  hot  mill  such 
as  that  at  Trumbull,  finishes  at  speeds  around  2000 
ft.  per  min..  and  the  distance  between  stands  is  8  or 
9  ft. ;  therefore  the  speed  ratio  between  stands  must 
be  maintained  with  an  accuracy  closely  approximating 
that  of  gearing. 

Cornell  Pittsburgh  Reunion 

A  "flying  squadron"  of  members  of  the  Cornell 
University  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  will 
visit  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  to  invite  Cornell  graduates  personally 
to  go  to  Pittsburgh  for  the  approaching  Cornell  reunion, 
Oct.  13  and  14.  A.  W.  Wyekoff,  president  Wyckoff 
Drawn  Steel  Co.;  William  Metcalf,  formerly  president 
Braeburn  Steel  Co.;  William  K.  Frank,  Damascus 
Bronze  Co.;  C.  M.  Yohe,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road; Thomas  Fleming,  Oil  Well  Supply  Co.  and  Karl 
W.  Gass,  Fort  Pitt  Engineering  Co.,  the  committee, 
each  will  spend  a  day  in  one  of  the  cities  named. 
Graduates  more  distant  are  being  invited  by  mail. 


Sheet  Shipments  Delayed 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  3. — A  sheet  maker  reports  it 
has  between  two  and  three  weeks'  output  in  its  ware- 
houses awaiting  shipment,  and  predicts  temporary 
operating  suspension  until  rail  situation  clears. 

Eight  sheet  mills  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  sus- 
pended for  three  weeks  because  of  breakdown  in  motor 
drive,  have  resumed. 


Iron  the  Main -Stay  of  Present  Day  Life 

Fundamentals  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Steel  Stated  in  Terms  of 

Familiar  Speech — What  Electrical  Development  Owes 

to  Iron — Steel  the  Modem  Supplanter 


BY  J.  S.  UNGEB* 


EVERYTHING  this  world  of  ours  contains  is  made 
up  of  one  or  more  of  the  80  odd  elements  dis- 
covered by  scientists  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  but  one  element,  iron, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  important  metal  of  all. 

Many  persons  do  not  understand  that  the  term 
"iron"  is  a  general  word  describing  the  three  common 
forms  of  iron,  but  believe  that  steel  is  something  en- 
tirely different  from  iron.  There  is  a  slight  diflferenco 
in  the  three  forms,  but  all  are  made  from  the  element 
iron,  varying  from  92  per  cent  to  more  than  9i»  per  cent 
of  pure  iron.  When  we  speak  of  a  hat  we  may  refer 
to  a  straw  hat,  a  stiff  derby  or  a  soft  brown  hat.  but 
all  are  hats.  In  the  same  way.  when  we  refer  to  iron, 
we  may  mean  wrought  iron,  steel,  or  cast  iron. 

When  Thales,  the  Grecian  philosopher,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  found  that  after  rub- 
bing a  piece  of  amber  with  a  silk  cloth  it  would  attract 
small  pieces  of  paper  or  cotton,  he  gave  this  effect  the 
name  electricity,  from  the  Greek  word  electron,  or 
amber.  Doctor  Gilbert,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  produced  the  same  effect  by  rubbing  glass, 
wax,  shellac  and  other  substances.  If  you  will  rub  your 
fountain  pen  on  your  coat  sleeve  you  can  duplicate  these 
experiments. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century.  Galvani.  an 
Italian  anatomist,  found  that  by  touching  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  dead  frog  with  separate  pieces 
of  wire  and  bringing  the  ends  together,  the  legs  of  the 
frog  twitched  violently.  During  the  18th  century,  our 
own  Benjamin  Franklin,  without  knowing  that  he  was 
risking  his  life,  showed  that  electricity  was  present  in 
the  storm  cloud.  From  such  humble  beginnings  to  the 
modern  50,000  hp.  electric  generator,  is  a  giant  stride. 
Further,  this  amazing  development  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  60  years.  The  middle  aged  members  of 
my  audience  can  recall  when  the  only  commercial  use 
made  of  electricity  was  the  telegraph.  Then  came  the 
early  telephones,  and  the  arc  lighting  of  large  build- 
ings and  streets,  and  later  incandescent  lighting.  As 
the  electric  motor  was  perfected,  it  was  followed  by  the 
electric  street  car,  this  being  an  electric  development 
within  the  history  of  almost  everyone  present. 

Electricity  Made  Effective  by  Iron 

I  want  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  iron,  a  strong, 
cheap  metal,  from  which  you  construct  your  electric 
machines,  and  from  one  single  property  possessed  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent  by  a  few  other  metals,  and  by 
iron  almost  alone,  electric  machinery,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, would  not  exist.  This  particular  property  is  that 
of  being  magnetized.  This  very  banquet  hall  could 
not  be  as  efficiently  lighted,  the  elevators  would  prob- 
ably be  slower  moving  mechanical  devices,  the  ventilat- 
ing fans  cumbersome,  the  street  cars  on  which  you  came, 
horse  or  steam  drawn,  while  your  automobiles  would  be 
few  in  number,  probably  propelled  by  steam.  Why  this 
very  association  and  your  exhibition,  together  with  all 
kindred  associations,  would  not  be  in  existence.  You 
owe  it  all  to  the  fact  that  iron  and  practically  iron 
alone  can  be  magnetized.  I  am  bringing  this  out  as 
strongly  as  I  can  to  show  the  electrical  engineer  that 
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his  very  art  depends  on  the  production  and  magnetism 
of  iron.  I  am  aware  that  certain  alloys  composed  of 
metals  which  alone  are  not  magnetic,  such  as  copper, 
aluminum  and  manganese  can  be  magnetized,  but  not 
as  strongly  as  iron.  The  cost  of  such  alloys,  their  brit- 
tleness  and  difficulty  of  fabrication  would  almost  pro- 
hibit their  use. 

Beginnings 

Little  is  known  about  the  eai'ly  history  of  iron.  It 
is  probable  that  gold  and  silver,  being  found  by  the 
ancients  in  the  metallic  state,  were  first  discovered. 
.\fter  primitive  man  discovered  how  to  make  and  use 
fire,  the  four  common  metals,  copper,  lead,  iron  and  tiii, 
were  discovered. 

Some  historical  writers  are  unwilling  to  admit  iron 
was  made  by  primitive  man.  One  writer  calls  attention 
to  the  many  legends  of  the  ancients,  claiming  iron  came 
from  heaven  and  attempts  to  show  that  meteorites  fall- 
ing from  the  sky  with  a  rush  of  fire  and  a  loud  noise 
would  so  impress  primitive  man  as  to  cause  him  to  be- 
lieve it  was  an  act  of  some  god  they  worshipped  who 
lived   in   the   sky. 

He  further  ^ries  to  show  that  the  peculiar  markings, 
figures,  or  striations  on  the  famed  Damascus  sword 
blades  were  simply  the  Widmanstatten  figures  ob- 
served in  all  meteorites,  caused  by  the  difference  in  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  metals,  nickel  and  iron,  of  which 
they  are  composed.  I  might  add  that  the  estimated 
weight  of  all  known  meteorites  has  been  computed  to  be 
about  400,000  lb.;  the  largest  one.  of  over  100,000  lb., 
lies  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  in  Mexico.  Most  of 
these  meteorites  are  lying  where  they  fell  and  could  not 
account  for  the  ancient  iron  articles  found.  Iron  has 
been  found  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Egypt,  whose 
age  is  estimated  at  over  5,000  years. 

According  to  this  authority,  iron  used  before  1200 
B.  C.  was  obtained  from  these  sources,  meteorites,  by 
chance  production  of  a  camp  fire,  a  flash  of  lightning, 
or  a  forest  fire.  However,  we  have  at  Delhi  in  India  a 
wrought  iron  column  which,  from  the  inscription  cut 
into  the  metal,  archaeologists  have  determined  dates 
from  900  B.  C. 

As  an  example  of  early  iron  it  is  remarkable,  being 
a  piece  which  is  considered  quite  large  even  at  the 
present  day.  This  column,  which  is  almost  3000  years 
old,  is  24  ft.  long,  21  ft.  above  the  foundation,  16  in.  in 
diameter  and  weighs  over  13,000  lb.  This  column  is 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  showing  that  the  iron 
workers  of  India  possessed  great  skill  in  making  iron 
in  large  masses  and  forging  it  into  shape.  Such  a  feat 
is  envied  by  many  of  the  modern  iron  manufacturers. 

Common   Forms  of  Iron 

The  metal  iron  exists  in  the  arts  in  three  common 
varieties,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Absolutely 
chemically  pure  iron  is  unknown,  as  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  produce  such  material.  Iron  is  usually 
found  combined  with  many  other  elements,  the  principal 
and  the  one  affecting  its  properties  most  strongly  being 
carbon.  When  iron  contains  very  little  carbon,  it  is 
soft  and  ductile  and  can  be  easily  bent  and  welded  and 
is  called  wrought  iron.  Iron  containing  one  ounce  car- 
bon to  100  lb.  of  iron  is  a  soft,  ductile  material,  almost 
like  wrought  iron,  while  that  containing  from  1  to  1% 
lb.  is  hard  steel,  such  as  can  be  tempered  and  made  into 
springs,  files  or  knives.  When  the  carbon  is  raised  to 
from  2^  to  4  lb.  for  every  100  lb.  of  iron,  the  metal 
can  not  be  forged,  but  must  be  cast  in  a  mold  from  a 
molten  condition  to  obtain  the  desired  shape.     This  va- 
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riety  is  called  cast  iron,  which  is  the  raw  material  used 
in  the  iron  foundries. 

Special  Properties  of  Alloy  Steels 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  elements  found  in  steel, 
other  elements  are  purposely  added  to  give  certain 
qualities. 

If  but  U  lb.  of  copper  is  added  to  100  lb.  of  molten 
steel,  the  finished  steel  product  will  not  rust  nearly  so 
fast  as  steel  without  copper. 

When  12  lb.  of  manganese  are  added  to  88  lb.  of 
steel  the  resulting  alloy  is  very  hard  and  resistant  to 
wear,  and  in  addition  very  tough.  Such  steel  is  called 
manganese  steel  and  is  used  in  all  frogs,  switches  and 
crossings  of  street  car  tracks,  in  many  of  the  safes  or 
vaults  used  in  banks,  and  for  many  other  purposes  for 
which  a  hard,  tough  material  is  desirable. 

When  nickel  up  to  5  per  cent  is  added  to  steel  it  in- 
creases the  strength  without  seriously  affecting  the 
toughness.  Such  nickel  steel  is  used  where  great 
strength  and  a  reasonable  toughness  are  necessary,  as 
in  guns,  armor  and  large  shafts.  If  the  nickel  be  in- 
creased to  36  per  cent  an  alloy  called  invar  is  obtained, 
which  has  the  least  expansion  and  contraction  for  each 
degree  of  heat  at  normal  atmospheric  temperatures  of 
any  metal  known.  Such  material  is  used  in  making 
clock  pendulums,  measures,  tape  lines  and  other  scien- 
tific instruments  in  which  the  least  possible  change  in 
length  as  the  temperature  changes  is  essential. 

Platinite,  a  nickel  steel  with  46  per  cent  of  nickel, 
has  the  same  expansion  as  platinum  and  has  taken  the 
place  of  platinum  in  the  sealing-in  wires  of  electric  light 
bulbs  with  a  great  reduction  in  cost. 

When  3  to  4  per  cent  of  silicon,  an  element  only  one- 
fourth  as  heavy  as  iron,  is  added  to  steel  it  produces 
a  very  valuable  alloy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steels 
having  certain  magnetic  and  electric  properties,  and  is 
employed  in  electric  generators,  motors  and  transform- 
ers, resulting  in  a  very  marked  decrease  in  their  weight. 
This  steel  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  electrical  en- 
gineer. 

•  Our  magazines  and  newspapers  contain  articles  re- 
lating to  rust-resisting  steels,  sold  under  the  trade 
names  of  stainless,  flameless  and  resisto  steels.  Such 
steels  are  made  by  adding  a  high  percentage,  about  14 
per  cent  of  chromium,  or  chromium  and  nickel,  to  steel, 
which  prevents  rusting.  Kitchen  utensils,  cutlery  and 
other  implements  of  such  steels  are  coming  into  com- 
mon use. 

Physical   Properties  of  Iron 

An  average  piece  of  cast  iron  1  in.  square  will  break 
when  a  load  of  20,000  lb.  is  applied.  A  similar  piece 
ef  wrought  iron  has  about  twice  this  strength,  or  40,000 
lb.  One  square  inch  of  soft  steel  will  break  at  50,000 
lb.  By  adding  carbon  and  other  elements  and  heating 
and  quenching  the  steel,  its  strength  can  be  raised  to 
over  300,000  lb.,  or  a  1-in.  squai-e  piece  of  such  steel  is 
as  strong  as  a  bar  of  soft  steel  6-in.  wide  by  1-in.  thick. 

•  Steel  is  furnished  in  sizes  from  large  mas.ses  weigh- 
ing over  100  tons,  such  as  the  modern  16-in.  gun  or 
large  armor  plate,  down  to  the  smallest  needle,  or  the 
.•<mall  screw  used  in  a  watch,  hardly  visible  to  the  eye. 

New  Uses  for  Steel 

SUfI  is  rapidly  replacing  wood,  stone  and  bricks  for 
many  purposes.  Your  sky-scrapers,  large  bridges,  large 
iK-ean  steamships,  and  modern  war  materials  are  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  steel.  Without  steel  they  could 
not  exist. 

.  Wood  is  "becoming  scarcer  and  more  expensive,  and 
the  principal  substitute  is  steel.  Before  many  years 
the  wooden  railroad  tie  will  disappear  and  be  replaced 
by  the  steel  tie.  At  this  time  this  is  true  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries.  Steel  furniture,  steel  packing  boxes 
steel  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  and  many  other  arti- 
cles will  replace  wood. 

Very  few  railroad  cars  are  now  made  of  wood.  Your 
street  cars  and  automobiles  are  made  of  steel  These 
new  u.ses  for  steel,  together  with  the  increase  in  size 
and  weight  of  many  articles  now  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
and  the  increased  use  of  steel  in  such  countries  as  India 
or  China,  which  use  very  little  steel  in  proportion  to 


their  populations,  makes  the  question  of  the  future  sup- 
ply a  serious  problem. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  amount  of 
steel  consumed  annually  in  the  ordinary  crown  cap  used 
to  close  bottles  containing  mineral  waters,  ginger  ale  or 
soft  drinks  of  various  kinds.  The  annual  consumption 
is  more  than  500,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  or  over  25,000 
tons. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  women  of  the 
United  States  carry  around  every  year  about  4500  tons 
of  wire  in  their  hats  and  7000  tons  of  steel  in  their 
corset  stays.  When  this  is  translated  into  figures  that 
all  may  comprehend,  it  means  this  tonnage  of  steel 
would  fill  7  freight  trains  of  33  cars  each,  each  car  con- 
taining 50  tons  of  steel.  The  amount  of  steel  consumed 
in  small  tacks,  shoe  nails  and  carpet  tacks  is  about  30,- 
000  tons  annually  or  sufficient  to  fill  a  string  of  freight 
cars  7  miles  long. 

One-third  of  the  world's  population,  or  500  million 
people,  consume  annually  over  75  million  tons  of  steel, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  for  every  7  people.  When  the 
entire  world's  population  of  lyi  billions  consume  steel 
at  the  same  rate,  which  must  be  the  result  as  civilization 
advances,  the  world  must  produce  2/3  million  tons  of 
steel  every  day.  This  enormous  consumption  will  soon 
exhaust  the  rich  iron  ore  beds  of  Central  Europe,  Nor- 
way, Russia,  China,  India,  the  United  States,  and  Cuba 
and  Chili.  Beds  of  iron  ore  now  considered  entirely  too 
poor  to  be  worked  will  be  worked  before  the  middle  of 
this  century.  The  progress  of  civilization,  in  fact  the 
future  of  the  world,  will  largely  depend  on  the  ability 
of  posterity  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  iron  ore  and 
of  fuel,  from  which  iron,  the  most  important  metal  in 
the  world,  can  be  made. 


Outing  of  New  England  Iron  and  Hardware 
Association 

The  New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  Association 
held  its  annual  fall  outing  at  the  Tedesco  Country 
Club,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Tuesday  afternoon,  Sept.  19. 
Considerably  more  than  100  members  attended  and  the 
outing  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  experienced. 
The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a  golf  tournament, 
the  number  participating  being  large.  Play  continued 
until  late  in  the  evening,  following  which  dinner  was 
served. 

Myron  B.  Damon,  Fitchburg  Hardware  Co.,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  president,  presided.  He  introduced  Austin 
H.  Decatur,  Decatur  &  Hopkins  Co.,  Boston,  president 
of  the  national  body  of  hardware  jobbers,  who  spwke 
briefly  on  the  good  fellowship  evident  at  the  gather- 
ing. Mr.  Damon  then  called  upon  Harry  L.  Doten, 
chairman  of  the  golf  committee,  to  award  the  prizes. 
A.  Perley  Chase,  Chase,  Parker  &  Co.,  Boston,  having 
the  best  gross  score,  won  the  distinction  of  having  his 
name  engraved  on  the  president's  cup,  which  must  be 
won  three  times  before  it  becomes  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  a  contestant.  Mr.  Chase  also  was  awarded  a 
large  silver  platter.  Paul  Avery,  Avery  &  Saul,  Bos- 
ton, with  the  best  net  score,  was  awarded  the  Loomis 
Cup  for  1922. 

Program  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers' 

Convention 

The  program  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers, which  will  be  held  at  the  Congress  hotel, 
Chicago,  Oct.  18  to  20,  has  been  announced.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  C.  H.  Markham,  president  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  Chicago;  F.  R.  Todd,  vice-president 
Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  who  will  talk  on  "The  Present 
and  Future  of  the  Implement  Industry";  T.  F.  Whar- 
ton, secretary  and  controller,  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  who 
will  speak  on  "Depreciation";  W.  H.  Staekhouse,  gen- 
eral manager  French  &  Hecht,  Davenport,  Iowa,  whose 
address  will  be  on  "Industrial  Freedom." 


The  McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio,  has  be- 
come engaged  in  locomotive  repair  work  on  a  limited 
scale  and  will  install  some  additional  equipment  to 
handle  this  work. 


Foriniiig  Gear  Teeth  by  Hot  Rolling 

Improved    Machine    Finishes    Teeth    Complete    in    One 

Operation — Accuracy  and  Increased  Output 

Features — Construction  Outlined 


IN  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  3,  1910,  the  first  gear 
rolling  machine  built  by  H.  N.  Anderson  was  de- 
scribed, and  in  the  issue  of  April  10,  1913,  im- 
portant changes  and  improvements  were  announced. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Anderson's  original  intention 
to  use  the  tooth-rolling  operation  simply  as  a  substitute 
for  the  gashing  operation  in  gear  cutting,  the  teeth 
being  finished  by  a  light  generating  cut  or  by  grinding. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  pioneer  machine  were  said 
to  indicate,  however,  that  a  gear  rolling  machine  could 
be  constructed  to 
produce  in  one 
short  operation 
gearing  of  extreme 
tooth  accuracy. 

A  line  of  three 
gear  rolling  ma- 
chines for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  wide 
range  of  spur  and 
bevel  gears  and  de- 
signed to  finish  the 
teeth  completely  in 
one  operation, 
leaving  only  the 
cleaning  up  of  the 
diameters,  back 
faces,  etc.,  by  the 
usual  automatic 
machine  opera- 
tions, is  now  being 
offered  by  the 
A  n  d  e  rson  Rolled 
Gear  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 

In  this  process 
the  teeth  are 
formed  by  the 
molding-generating 
action  of  a  hardened  and  accurately  ground  master-gear 
die  that  leaves  the  tooth  surface  highly  polished  and 
free  from  scale. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  hot-rolled  teeth  are  superior  in 
strength,  finish,  accuracy  of  form  and  wearing  qual- 
ities. Economy  and  rapid  production  are  naturally 
emphasized.  The  rolled  gear  blanks  can  be  proportioned 
to  effect  20  to  40  per  cent  saving  in  material,  and  are 
considered  simple  to  forge.  The  operation  requires  one 
man  as  a  machine  operator,  and  one  as  a  heater,  intel- 
ligent laborers  being  qualified  to  do  the  work. 


Anderson  Machine  for  .Making   Bevel 
Held 


The  output  of  one  machine  is  found  to  be  60 
to  90  gears  an  hour,  which  is  calculated  to  be  a  saving 
in  time  of  90  to  95  per  cent  and  a  saving  in  labor  cost  of 
25  to  80  per  cent  as  compared  to  cutting  methods  of 
making. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  bevel  gear 
machines.  Both  the  die  shaft  and  the  blank  shaft  are 
positively  driven  through  timing  gears  separate  from 
the  blank  and  die,  and  held  continually  in  full  mesh. 
The  timing  gears  constrain  the  forming  gear  or  die  and 

the  plastic  blank 
to  roll  on  one  an- 
other in  positive 
synchronized  con- 
tact without  trans- 
mitting driving 
power  and  thus 
e  1  i  m  i  n  ating  the 
slippage  and  tooth 
distortion  of  early 
designs. 

The  component 
elements  of  the 
machine  i  n  c  1  u  de 
two  quills,  one  of 
which  receives 
power  from  the 
motor  through  a 
pair  of  bevel  gears, 
shown  at  A,  and 
transmits  it, 
through  the  heavy 
timing  gears  at  B, 
to  the  other  quill. 
Means  are  pro- 
vided for  adjusting 
the  timing  gears 
in  mesh,  so  that 
there  is  no  back 
lash  between  them.  In  the  bevel  gear  machines  one  quill 
may  be  sming  around  the  pitch  cone  center,  C,  for 
various  gear  settings,  the  angular  adjustment  over- 
lapping to  provide  the  full  range  from  0  to  90  deg. 

A  "blank  shaft,"  seen  at  D,  is  slidably  mounted  in 
one  quill,  and  keyed  to  it.  A  pneumatic  or  hydraulic 
cylinder,  E,  mounted  on  the  end  of  this  shaft,  actuates 
a  piston,  which  extends  through  the  shaft  to  clamp  the 
gear  blank,  F,  in  the  blank  holder,  G,  on  the  other  end 
of  the  shaft.  Th^  "blank  shaft"  may  be  adjusted  end- 
wise in  its  quill  to  accommodate  blanks  and  blank  hold- 


Gears  by  Rolli: 
at   C 


ig  Teeth   in  a   Blank 


The  Gear  Blank  F 
Is  Clamped  in  the 
Holder  e.  At  P  is 
the  die  to  be  dupli- 
cated, and  BB,  the 
timing  gears,  are 
kept  in  mesh  with- 
out back  lash 

At  the.  Left  Are 
Shown  Blanks  for 
a  Bevel  Gear  and 
for   a   Bevel   Pinion 
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Hot  Rolled  Gears  of  Various  T>-pes  and  the  Dies  Used   in  Rolling  Then 


ers,  which  may  be  of  various  thicknesses,  as  required. 

At  H  is  shown  the  die  shaft,  which  is  slidably 
mounted  in  the  other  quill,  and  keyed  to  it.  This  shaft 
may  also  be  adjusted  endwise  for  dies  of  various  thick- 
nesses. To  advance  the  die  shaft  gradually  in  its  quill 
and  with  a  smooth,  positive  motion,  a  cam  and  roller, 
shown  at  /,  are  provided. 

The  drive  for  the  cam  seen  at  0  is  taken  from  an 
oscillating  shaft  at  N,  and  passed  through  a  ratchet 
mechanism  seen  at  M  in  the  rear  view,  that  changes 
it  to  one-way  motion.  The  advance  of  the  cam  is  pro- 
portional to  the  movement  of  the  main  shafts,  so  that 
when  they  slow  down  and  stop  during  reversals,  the  cam 
does  likewise.  The  action  of  the  cam  is  to  advance  the 
die  rapidly  to  contact  with  the  blank;  to  advance  it 
gradually  and  to  hold  it  at  full  depth  while  the  tooth 
is  taking  permanent  form  and  is  cooling  below  its 
critical  temperature;  to  step  the  die  back  slightly  for 
one  revolution ; 
and  to  with- 
draw it  quick- 
ly. The  with- 
drawal is  by  a 
spring  or  by  a 
return  cam. 
The  total  cam 
cycle  for  roll- 
ing one  gear 
is  a  bo  u  t  20 
sec.  End  thrust 
on  both  shafts 
is  t  a  k  e  n  on 
roller  t  h  r  ust 
bearings. 

To  build 
up  the  struc- 
ture and  pro- 
file symmetri- 
cally on  both 
sides  of  the 
teeth,  oscillat- 
ing the  two 
main  shafts  by 
repeated  re- 
versals in  t  h  e 
direction  of  ro- 
t  a  t  i  o  n  was 
found  neces- 
sary. This  motion  was  previously  effected  by  mechan- 
ical means  but  in  the  new  machine  is  accomplished  elec- 
trically by  special  motor  equipment  designed  by  the 
Genera!  Electric  Co.,  and  an  adaptation  of  its  planer- 
drive  device.  The  total  time  of  rolling  a  gear  has  been 
decreased  by  this  equipment. 

At  J  in  the  rear-view  illustration  may  be  seen  the 
control  board  with  three  push-button  boxes  which  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flexible  control.  From  one  box  the 
machine  can  be  controlled  to  drive  continuously  forward 
or  reverse  and  may  be  stopped  at  will,  another  box  con- 
trolling the  jogging  of  the  machine  slowly  either  for- 
ward or  in  reverse  to  provide  small  movements  of  the 
shafts  during  die  set-ups,  etc.     The  third  box  controls 


Oscillation  of  the  Two  Main  Shafts  by  Repeated  Reversals  of  Rotation  Is  Don^ 
trlcally  with  a  Mechanism  Shown  in  Tliis  Rear  View  of  the  Machine 


the  automatic  operation  with  its  oscillating  motion. 
Pushing  the  start  button  causes  the  motor  to  turn 
automatically  a  pre-determined  number  of  revolutions 
in  one  direction,  stop,  turn  in  the  opposite  direction, 
stop,  reverse,  and  so  on  until  the  stop  button  is  pushed. 
A  limit  switch,  seen  at  K,  driven  by  a  one-way  moving 
part  of  the  machine,  controls  these  automatic  reversals. 
Its  segments  are  arranged  so  that  the  die  makes  one 
and  a  fraction  revolutions  on  the  blank  in  each  direc- 
tion, but  one  of  these  overlaps  is  longer  than  the  other 
so  that  the  point  of  reversal  on  the  blank  moves  around 
the  blank  as  it  is  rolled.  This  distributes  uniformly  the 
slight  cooling  effect  of  the  reversals  around  the  blank. 
The  starting  of  the  motor,  bringing  it  up  to  speed, 
and  stopping  it,  is  accomplished  in  %  to  1  sec.  The 
motor  rating  is  12%  hp.  at  150  r.p.m.  The  correspond- 
ing shaft  speeds  are  100  to  150  r.p.m.  The  operating 
panel    wth    the    solenoid    contactors    which    effect    the 

various  opera- 
tions, s  h  o  w  n 
at  Q,  and  the 
motor,  seen  at 
K,  are  entirely 
inclosed  and 
equipped  with 
forced  venti- 
lation and  lu- 
!>  r  i  c  a  tion  as 
-hown  at  />. 

The  blank 
li  o  1  d  e  r  is 
cooled  with 
water  during 
t  he  brief  space 
between  roll- 
ings, and  while 
rolling  a  baffle 
plate  is  inter- 
posed between 
the  die  and  the 
blank,  and 
water  is  di- 
rected on  the 
face  of  the  die, 
which  serves 
to  cool  it.  The 
water  also 
acts  to  wash 
scale  from  the  die,  and  the  film  retained  on  the  die  teeth 
as  they  enter  the  blank  tends  to  loosen  the  scale  on  the 
blank,  while  the  speed  of  rotation,  aided  by  a  fine  blast 
of  air  from  behind  the  intersection  of  the  die  and  blank, 
serves  to  throw  off  the  scale.  The  rolling  is  timed  U> 
continue  until  the  blank  is  cooled  below  its  critical  tem- 
perature, when  no  more  scale  is  formed.  The  tempera- 
ture contrast  between  the  hot  blank  and  the  cool  die 
acts  as  a  lubricant  between  them,  and  causes  the  rolled 
gear  teeth  to  be  formed  with  a  tough  and  polished  sur- 
face. 

The  gear  blanks  are  used  as  they  come  from  the 
drop  hammers,  with  commercial  forging  tolerances.  It 
is  said  to  be  unnecessary  to  maintain  sharp  edges,  and 
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the  hammer  dies  can  be  used  for  longer  runs.  The 
blanks  are  designed  with  a  thickness  about  equal  to 
that  at  the  pitch  line  of  the  finished  gear,  as  the  metal 
is  displaced  both  ways.  This  is  said  to  effect  a  20  to 
40  per  cent  saving  in  material  over  a  cut-gear  blank. 
The  edges  are  beveled  so  that  the  advancing  die  will 
cut  through  the  metal  and  cause  it  to  be  extended  end- 
wise along  the  die  teeth,  the  blank-holder  allowing  a 
certain  space  for  free  egress  of  the  metal  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  teeth.  The  blank  is  heated  to  about  2000  or 
2100  deg.  Fahr.  and  is  clamped  in  the  holder,  which  is 
designed  to  restrict  the  expansion  of  the  blank  while 
it  is  being  rolled,  and  permits  of  its  quick  removal. 

Dies  Have  Plane-Surface  Tooth  Profiles 

The  die  shown  at  P  in  the  detail  view  is  in  the  form 
of  a  master  gear  with  plane-surface  tooth  profiles 
similar  to  those  of  the  involute  rack  teeth.  The  teeth 
of  this  form  can  be  machined,  hardened,  and  ground 
true  to  profile,  with  the  utmost  precision,  permitting 
accurate  redressing  at  minimum  expense.  The  speeds 
of  the  die  and  blank  are  synchronized  at  the  rotary 
speeds  of  their  engaging  pitch  surfaces,  through  the 
heavy  timing  gears.  There  is  no  driving  action  be- 
tween them,  and  as  the  die  teeth  are  constrained  to 
enter  the  blank  on  radial  lines  and  in  the  same  relative 
position  at  each  successive  revolution,  there  can  be  no 
distortion  of  the  teeth  formed.  The  temperature  of  the 
die  is  not  appreciably  raised  during  the  rolling  of  a 
gear  and  the  proportions  of  the  die  teeth  are  based  on 
the  expanded  dimensions  of  the  rolled  gear  at  its  criti- 
cal temperature. 

Bevel  gear  dies  are  made  with  the  nearest  whole 
number  of  teeth  less  than  the  crown  gear.  Theoreti- 
cally this  tooth  should  have  a  slightly  curved  profile, 
but  it  is  ground  to  the  plane  surface.  Thus  the  die 
tooth  is  correct  at  and  near  the  pitch  line,  but  is  slightly 
too  thick  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This  rolls  a  tooth 
with  the  slight  clearance  above  and  below  the  pitch 
line.  A  true  octoid  crown  die  is  shown  at  A  in  the 
illustration  of  the  dies,  the  relieved  die  shown  at  B, 
however,  rolling  a  better  gear.  The  die  is  redressed 
by  grinding  0.010  in.  off  the  tops  of  the  teeth  and 
bottoms  of  the  spaces,  and  the  proper  amount  off  the 
sides  to  restore  the  correct  tooth  proportions.  One 
bevel-gear  die  may  be  dressed  down  1^/^  in.  and  as  300 
to  500  gears  may  be  rolled  with  one  dressing,  one  die 
will  roll  30,000  to  60,000  gears  or  more. 

Spur-gear  dies  are  in  the  form  of  a  circular  rack 
2  ft.  in  diameter.  As  the  pitch  of  the  average  quantity- 
production  spur  gear  is  rather  small,  when  it  is  divided 
into  so  large  a  circumference  the  resulting  tooth  profile 
so  nearly  approximates  a  plane  surface  that  the  differ- 
ence is  just  sufficient  to  provide  the  requisite  clearance 
above  and  below  the  pitch  line  of  the  rolled  gear. 
Dressing  these  dies  reduced  their  diameter,  but  this  is 
compensated  for  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  teeth 
and  spaces  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  diameter. 
This  die  may  be  reduced  more  than  H  in.  in  diameter 
without  affecting  the  interchangeability  of  the  gears 
produced,  and  because  of  the  large  number  of  teeth 
in  the  die  the  intervals  between  dressings  is  several 
times  that  of  the  bevel  die. 

During  the  rolling  of  a  gear  the  hot  metal  of  the 
blank  is  gradually  worked  by  the  advancing  die  under 
five  to  20  tons  pressure,  which  is  said  to  cause  an  ad- 
vantageous rearrangement  of  the  structure  of  the  metal. 
A  dense  fibrous  structure  is  forged  into  a  trussed  for- 
mation about  the  periphery  of  the  blank,  serving  to  tie 
the  teeth  to  the  body  of  the  gear  to  help  equalize 
warpage  in  subsequent  heat-treatment,  and  to  give  a 
tough,  hard  wearing  surface  to  the  working  faces  of 
the  teeth.  Laboratory  tests  and  results  obtained  under 
operating  conditions  are  said  to  have  shown  that  a 
rolled  gear  tooth  is  some  25  per  cent  stronger  and  20 
per  cent  harder  than  a  similarly  proportioned  cut  tooth 
of  the  same  metal. 

The  strength  of  rolled  gears  may  be  still  further 
increased  by  retaining  the  shroud,  which  is  normally 
formed  at  the  ends  of  the  teeth,  tying  them  together,  it 
is  said,  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be  duplicated  by 
gear  cutting.  In  a  gear  combination  both  gears  may 
be  half  shrouded;  the  ordinarily  weaker  member  may  be 


finished  with  a  full  shroud,  removing  the  shroud  from 
the  other  gear;  or  the  shrouding  on  both  gears  may  be 
proportioned  so  as  to  develop  the  maximum  strength  of 
the  combination.  The  strength  of  gear  combinations 
could,  it  is  said,  be  increased  in  many  cases  50  to  100 
per  cent  by  this  means. 

The  simple  straight  line  profile  for  die  teeth  is 
suitable  for  both  axial  and  oblique  arrangement,  so 
that  spur  and  bevel  gears  may  be  rolled  with  straight 
or  spiral  type  teeth  with  equal  ease.  The  spiral  type 
dies  are  as  simply  redressed  as  the  straight  tooth  type, 
and  they  roll  with  much  less  strain  and  wear.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  rolling  process  not  only  makes  these 
gears  of  a  uniformity  and  strength  formerly  unattain- 
able, but  it  reduces  their  cost  by  40  per  cent. 

The  spiral-type  dies  are  also  made  in  two  parts  of 
opposite  hands,  and  are  joined  together  to  form  her- 
ringbone dies  in  either  spur  or  bevel  form.  These 
herringbone  dies  roll  an  integral  gear  which  it  is  said 
promises  to  supplant  the  spiral-type  gear  for  many 
purposes. 

Would  Increase  Rates  in  Rails 

Washington,  Oct.  3. — Request  is  made  in  a  brief 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  yester- 
day on  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroads  that  the  com- 
mission vacate  its  suspension  order  prohibiting  the 
carriers,  pending  investigation,  from  putting  into  effect 
sixth  class  rates  on  new  iron  and  steel  rails  and  cross 
ties  from  certain  producing  points  in  the  United  States 
to  Canadian  destination.  It  is  proposed  by  these 
tariffs,  which  affect  rates  that  have  been  the  object 
of  a  long  controversy  between  rail  makers  and  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  railroads,  to  substitute  sixth  class 
for  commodity  rates,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  rates  about  thirteen  per  cent  from  some  rail 
making  points  in  the  United  States.  The  sixth  class 
rates  already  apply  from  Youngstown,  and  Lorain, 
Ohio.  The  protestants  are  the  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co.,  and  the  National  Tube  Co.  The 
new  rates  proposed  were  filed  to  apply  from  points  in 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  those 
specifically  under  attack  applying  from  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  and  Bessemer,  Johnstown  and  Steelton,  Pa. 
An  indication  of  the  present  rates  is  that  of  $3.40  per 
gross  ton  from  Bessemer  and  Johnstown  to  Montreal. 

Railmakers  have  protested  against  the  proposed 
sixth  class  rates  and  have  contended  they  could  not 
meet  competition  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers in  England  if  the  rates  are  increased. 


Farrell  Plant  Resumes 

Operations  were  resumed  this  week  at  the  Farrell, 
Pa.,  plant  of  the*  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  idle  seven  weeks 
on  account  of  coal  and  coke  shortage.  Resumption  as 
scheduled  of  the  three  blast  furnaces  at  this  property 
will  increase  the  number  of  active  stacks  in  the  Mahon- 
ing and  Shenango  Valleys  to  twenty-eight,  of  forty- 
seven,  the  highest  operating  number  in  the  district 
this  year.  It  will  give  the  Carnegie  company  twelve 
active  furnaces,  of  fifteen  in  the  district. 

As  iron  output  gets  under  way,  the  company's 
fourteen  open-hearth  furnaces  at  Farrell  will  be 
charged.  Enlarged  production  of  semi-finished  steel 
will  enable  the  Mercer  works  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  to  operate  on  a  broader  basis. 


Charles  A.  Moffett,  president  Gulf  States  Steel  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  has  spent  a  month  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  says  connections  on 
the  West  Coast  for  the  marketing  of  Alabama  iron  and 
steel  products  are  on  a  firm  and  permanent  base.  The 
large  and  regular  movement  of  cast  iron  pipe,  pig  iron 
and  steel  products  via  ships  out  of  Mobile  at  low  trans- 
portation charges  has  served  to  build  up  a  large  and 
stable  business,  which  he  now  regards  as  of  a  perma- 
nent nature. 
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Sapihl  Portable  Electric  Grinding  Machines 

The  General  Tool  &  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
put  on  the  market  a  portable  electric  internal  and  ex- 
ternal grinder  for  attachment  to  engine  lathe,  milling 
machine,  shaper,  etc.,  and  a  portable  electric  valve 
grinder  which  consists  of  a  tool  post  grinder  mounted 
on  a  base  for  valve  grinding.  The  machines  are  manu- 
factured by  the  Sapihl  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Galesburg, 
111.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Sapihl  tool  post 
grinder  is  that  the  motor  is  held  above  the  spindle  on 
two  supports  and  power  is  conveyed  by  belt  from  motor 
to  spindle.  This  arrangement  was  made  to  prevent 
motor  vibration  from  being  carried  to  the  work.  The 
motor  is  furthermore  specially  built  for  speed  and  en- 
durance. The  grinder  is  made  in  two  types,  the  No.  1 
type  having  a  "g-hp.  ball  bearing  motor  and  the  No.  2 
type  a    H-hp.  motor.     Two  sets  of  double  row  S.K.F. 
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ilriiuler  Consi.^ts  of  a  Tool  Po.st 
Base  for  Valve  Grinding 


self-alining  ball  bearings  are  located  in  the  spindle, 
one  set  next  to  the  pulley  and  the  other  at  the  wheel- 
holding  end. 

The  motor  is  held  in  position  by  a  lock  screw  which 
is  pressed  against  one  of  the  two  supports.  The  motor 
is  lowered  or  raised  by  a  knob  operating  a  rack  and 
pinion,  one  of  the  two  motor  supports  serving  as  a  rack. 

The  base  is  a  solid  steel  casting  of  L-shape  con- 
struction with  a  1%-in.  hole  to  fit  over  the  tool  post  of 
a  lathe.  It  is  milled  and  ground  for  dovetail  wheel 
slide  base.  Attached  to  the  base  also  is  a  micrometer 
screw  with  collet  graduated  to  one- thousandth  of  an 
inch  and  capable  of  moving  the  wheel  slide  base  verti- 
cally to  a  delicate  adjustment. 

Both  types  of  grinders  are  supplied  with  an  exten- 
sion for  internal  grinding.  On  the  No.  1  type  the 
emery  wheel  for  external  grinding  is  %  x  4  in.,  while  a 
%-in.  diameter  wheel  is  used  for  internal  grinding. 
The  speed  of  the  spindle  for  external  grinding  is 
6500  r.p.m.  and  for  internal  grinding  22,000  r.p.m. 
The  No.  2  type  carries  a  %  x  6-in.  wheel  for  external 
and  a  2-in.  wheel  for  internal  grinding.  The  spindle 
speed  for  external  work  on  this  type  is  4000  r.p.m.  and 
for  internal  grinding  12,000  r.p.m. 

Only  the  No.  1  type  is  mounted  on  the  valve  grind- 
ing attachment.  It  is  detachable  and  is  fastened  to 
the  attachment  by  a  cast-iron  washer  and  a  %-in.  cap 
screw.  A  carriage  on  the  attachment  having  both 
longitudinal  and  cross  feeds  carries  a  revolving  head 
on  which  the  work  is  mounted.  On  the  end  of  the  head 
is  a  nut  for  a  draw-in  collet.  The  head  is  equipped 
with  two  sets  of  ball  bearings  and  rotates  at  175  r.p.m. 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  grinding  wheel. 
At  the  base  of  the  head  is  a  dial  graduated  up  to  90 
deg.,  so  that  the  work  can  be  accurately  sot  at  any  angle 
within  that  range.  A  lock  clutch  on  the  attachment 
permits  the  operator  to  throw  the  head  in  or  out  while 
the  motor  is  running. 


The  Sapihl  grinder  with  valve-grinding  attachment 
is  sold  largely  to  garages  and  service  stations  for  valve 
grinding.  Ordinarily  valves  are  ground  with  the  head 
of  the  attachment  set  at  45  deg.  The  standard  No.  1 
and  No.  2  external  and  internal  grinders  are  used  for 
making  tools,  dies,  special  bushings,  milling  cutters, 
and  in  industrial  machine  shops  for  a  large  variety  of 
work  which  does  not  justify  the  use  of  special  purpose 
grinding  equipment.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  bench 
grinder  as  it  can  be  readily  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  being  self-balanced  and  capable  of  standing 
without  being  fastened  to  another  machine. 


Motion  Study  Data  Exhibited 

An  exhibition  of  management  and  motion  study  data 
including  photographs  and  process  charts,  route  models 
and  motion  study  apparatus  was  given  Sept.  21  to 
Oct.  1,  at  the  Newark  Museum,  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Frank 
B.  Gilbreth,  Inc.,  consulting  engineer,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
The  exhibition  was  well  attended  by  executives,  engi- 
neers and  others  interested  in  the  problems  of  manage- 
ment, and  representatives  of  the  company  were  present 
to  explain  the  various  photographs  and  models.  A 
large  part  of  the  photo^riaphs  were  48  in.  by  52  in., 
and  many  were  enlargements  from  motion  picture  films. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  the  picture  of  a  girl  in 
the  act  of  making  cores,  selected  as  being  the  best 
operator.  The  picture  was  entitled  "Capturing  Skill," 
and  revealed  the  motion  which  was  responsible  for  high 
efficiency.  Having  thus  found  the  one  best  method  the 
motion  was  taught  the  other  operators,  and  in  this 
way  the  breaking  of  cores  was  greatly  reduced. 

A  picture  of  a  route  model  to  scale  of  a  factory, 
showing  the  present  and  proposed  position  of  machin- 
ery, which  was  indicated  by  colored  pieces  of  paper, 
was  exhibited,  the  routes  of  the  material  being  mapped 
out  by  colored  strings.  In  the  line  of  fatigue  elimina- 
tion a  special  one-purpose  work  bench,  designed  after 
a  study  of  the  operation  in  the  laboratory,  and  said 
to  have  reduced  the  number  and  lengths  of  motion 
necessary  to  perform  the  job,  eliminating  greatly  the 
fatigue  formerly  experienced  by  the  worker,  was  shown. 
A  Barney  foot-rest  barrel  in  use  was  shown  in  an  en- 
larged photograph. 


Molybdenum  as  an  Alloying  Element 

The  work  on  molybdenum  as  an  alloying  element 
in  steel,  conducted  at  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  field  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  will  be  continued 
in  the  present  fiscal  year  as  a  Bureau  of  Mines  problem. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  add  to  the  technical  in- 
formation on  the  value  of  molybdenum,  one  of  the  few 
elements  entering  into  true  alloy  steels  of  which  the 
United  States  possesses  an  abundance  of  high-grade 
ore,  readily  mined  and  handled.  Besides  the  more  com- 
mon physical  tests,  single-blow  impact  and  repeated 
impact  tests  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
on  the  molybdenum  and  on  comparison  alloy  steels  in 
co-operation  with  the  Wyman-Gordon  Co. 

Chief  attention  has  been  given  endurance  tests. 
This  work  has  been  expedited  by  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  recently  reported  work  on  endurance  testing 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  the  Naval  Experi- 
ment Station.  As  the  alloy  steels  are  of  much  value 
when  heat-treated  to  give  high  tensile  strength  and 
hardness,  and  as  the  investigators  above  mentioned 
have  worked  mainly  with  plain  carbon  steels  or  with 
alloy  steels  not  heat-treated  to  great  hardness,  especial 
attention  was  paid  to  molybdenum  and  other  alloy 
steels  so  treated  as  to  give  great  strength.  The  making 
of  the  steels  and  the  heat  treatment  and  preparation  of 
test  bars  have  been  completed.  Actual  endurance  test- 
ing remains  to  be  done  before  complete  conclusions  can 
be  drawn. 

FHirther  study  is  also  to  be  made  on  the  relationship 
of  the  "rise  of  temperature"  method  of  endurance  test- 
ing, and  the  regular  method  of  actually  testing  the 
steels  to  destruction  by  long-time  te^ts. 


British  Meeting  on  Non- Ferrous  Metals 

Corrosion.   Brasses   and   Bronzes   for   Snperheated   Steam 

>S  ork  and  White  ^letal  Bearing  Metals  Discussed 

at  Meeting  of  Institute  of  Metals 


Swansea,  Wales,  Sept.  21. — Swansea — where  the 
Institute  of  Metals  held  its  autumn  meeting  from 
Sept.  19  to  Sept.  22 — is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  metallurgical  centers  in  Great  Britain, 
chiefly  through  its  copper  smelting  industry.  Copper 
smelting  was  first  carried  out  at  Neath  300  years  ago, 
and  in  1717  it  was  commenced  at  Swansea  by  Dr.  Lane. 
Later  the  industry  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Vivian 
family,  under  whose  control  it  still  largely  remains. 
Sheet  steel,  galvanized  iron  and  tin  plate  manufacture 
are  now  extensively  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Swansea,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  link  between 
the  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metal  industries,  for  prac- 
tically the  greater  part  of  the  non-ferrous  metals  in 
which  the  institute  is  closely  interested  are  manu- 
factured there. 

Leonard  Sumner,  the  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Metals,  presided  over  the  meetings,  and  the  announce- 
ment made  on  the  opening  day  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  re-election  for  another  year  was  well  received. 
F.  W.  Gilbertson,  president  of  the  South  Wales  Sie- 
mens' Steel  Association,  was  unable  to  be  present 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  but  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  and  a  local  committee  had  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  visitors  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  social  side  of  the  gathering. 

The  first  annual  lecture  on  subjects  of  practical 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  non-ferrous  metals 
industry  was  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Hutton,  who  chose 
as  his  subject  "The  Science  of  Human  Efl^ort."  He 
described  health,  strength,  comfort,  environment  and 
training  as  essential  conditions  for  the  satisfactory 
exercise  of  human  effort.  During  his  illustrations  he 
stated  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  due  to  phthisis 
among  grinders  and  in  the  general  population  of  Shef- 
field was  in  the  five  years,  1908  to  1912,  as  follows: 
grinders  51.2  and  general  population  7.7  per  cent; 
in  the  five  years  1917-1921  the  figures  were  grinders 
37.8  per  cent  and  general  population  7.6  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  the  need  for  good  ventilation  Dr.  Hutton 
pointed  out  that  the  percentage  reduction  in  summer 
in  tin-plate  rolling  varied  from  3  per  cent  in  works 
where  the  state  of  artificial  ventilation  was  good  to 
13.4  per  cent  where  there  was  no  artificial  ventilation, 
the  natural  ventilation  being  poor.  He  also  referred 
to  recent  investigations  concerning  time  and  action 
study  applied  to  metal  polishing,  pointing  out  that 
time  could  be  saved  after  instruction  by  specially 
trained  workers  who  had  previous  experience  in 
the  trade. 

Nature  of  Corrosive   Action 

The  business  side  of  the  meeting  commenced  on 
Wednesday  with  the  reading  of  a  report  prepared  by 
Dr.  G.  D.  Bengough  and  J.  M.  Stuart  on  "The  Nature 
of  Corrosive  Action  and  the  Function  of  Colloids  in 
Corrosion."  His  report  attempts  to  present  a  general 
discussion  of  corrosive  phenomena,  based  on  the  study 
of  several  different  metals,  and  to  examine  how  far 
the  electro-chemical  theory  of  corrosion  (usually  called 
the  electrolytic  theory)  can  account  for  the  observed 
phenomena.  Corrosion  is  defined  in  the  report  in  Its 
widest  sense  as  the  oxidation  of  a  substance.  Facts 
which  are  difficult  to  explain  on  a  purely  electro-chemi- 
cal theory  are  the  following: 

1.  Certain  depolarizers  do  not  increase  corrosion, 
but  actually  inhibit  it. 

2.  The  conductivity  of  electrolytes  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  amount  of  corrosion. 

3.  Lambert's  pure  iron  (probably  the  purest  metal 
ever  produced)  was  found  to  be  readily  attacked  bv 
sodium  chloride  solution  and  dilute  aclas. 

4.  According  to  the  electro-chemical  theory,  the 
presence  of  ions  of  the  corroding  metal  should  de- 
press the  conosion  of  most  of  the  common  metals. 
There  are.  however,  numerous  exceptions,  and  in 
some  cases  the  presence  of  such  ions  actually  in- 
creases corrosion. 


As  regards  the  effect  of  impurities  on  the  corrosion  of 
metals,  a  trace  of  impurity  appears  to  assist  local  corrosion, 
but  the  amount  of  corrosion  is  not  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  impurity.  Even  the  presence  of  graphite  does  not  appre- 
ciably stimulate  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron.  The  effect  of 
a  trace  of  impurity  is  probably  a  trigger  action. 

On  the  electro-chemical  theory  the  action  of  oxygen  is 
that  of  a  depolarizer.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  at- 
mospheric oxygen  h;is  very  little  depolarizing  power  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  The  main  (unction  of  oxygen  in  corrosion 
is  to  oxidize  directly  the  metal,  and  also  in  some  cases  the 
products  of  corrosion. 

Two  chief  types  of  corrosion  are  distinguished:  (1)  The 
general  type,  usually  characteristic  of  acid  corrosion ;  ( 2 ) 
the  local  type,  usually  characteristic  of  corrosion  in  water 
and  salt  solutions.  The  second  type  is  generally  characterized 
by  tlie  formation  of  an  adherent  scale  on  the  metal,  and  this 
scale  may  contain  colloid. 

A  theory  is  developed  regarding  the  part  played  by  col- 
loids in  corrosion,  and  this  theory  may  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

A  metal  immersed  in  water  sends  positively  charged  metal 
ions  into  the  liquid,  and  becomes  itself  negatively  charged. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  commercial  metals,  the  metal  also 
becomes  superficially  oxidized  if  dissolved  oxygen  is  present. 
The  hydroxide  produced  by  this  oxidation  can  take  up  the 
ions  given  off  by  the  metal,  and  the  hydroxide  thereby  passes 
into  the  state  of  a  positively  charged  colloid.  Some  of  this 
colloid  will  diffuse  away,  permitting  further  reaction  between 
the  oxygen  and  the  metal  surface,  and  thereby  reforming  the 
hydroxide  film  over  the  latter.  Oxidation  is  then  stopped 
till  this  hydroxide  can  pass  into  the  colloidal  state  by  acquir- 
ing positively  charged  metal  ions.  This,  in  general,  does  not 
take  place  till  the  colloid  initially  formed  has  diffused  into 
the  presence  of  electrolyte,  when  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
union  of  the  dissolved  salt,  the  action  neutralizing  the  charge 
on  the  metal  corresponding  to  that  on  the  colloid.  This 
allows  the  metal  to  send  more  ions  into  solution,  and  the 
uncharged  hydroxide  thereby  acquires  a  charge.  If  the  col- 
loid so  produced  can  diffuse  away,  the  process  can  continue 
and  corrosion  develop. 

For  steady  corrosion,  therefore,  the  colloid  must  be  pro- 
duced under  conditions  which  allow  it  to  diffuse  some  dis- 
tance from  the  metal  before  precipitation.  If  it  precipitates 
directly  on  the  corroding  surface  it  will,  in  general,  adhere 
to  the  latter  and  stop  corrosion. 

Prof.  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  who  opened  the  discus- 
sion, mentioned  that  the  Brass  &  Copper  Tubes  Asso- 
ciation had  increased  its  contributions  to  the  research 
fund  from  £300  to  £500  annually.  The  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  had  made  a  large 
grant  toward  the  work,  and  it  might  be  said  that  a 
stage  had  now  been  reached  when  the  value  of  the 
work  was  becoming  more  and  more  widely  recognized. 
He  thought  that  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Bengough  and 
his  collaborators  tended  to  show  that  there  was  no 
solution  to  the  corrosion  problem  and  that  no  metal 
was  really  unoxidizable,  but  he  did  not  share  that  view. 

U.  R.  Evans  expressed  satisfaction  that  the  authors 
of  the  report  laid  stress  on  the  physical  character  of 
the  corrosion  product  in  determining  the  persistence 
of  corrosion.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  theories  of 
corrosion. 

W.  H.  J.  Vernon  put  in  a  plea  for  the  simplification 
of  corrosion  nomenclature,  the  need  for  which  no  one 
familiar  with  corrosion  literature  would  dispute. 
Either  the  metal  passed  into  solution  in  the  ionic  con- 
dition in  virtue  of  its  electrolytic  solution  tension,  or 
the  surface  of  the  metal  was  attacked  by  molecular 
oxygen  already  present  in  solution. 

Effect  of  Superheated  Steam  on  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

Superheated  steam  is  now  very  generally  used  on 
locomotives,  the  steam  usually  lea\'ing  the  superheater 
at  a  temperature  of  340  deg.  C.  Piston  tail  rod  bushes 
in  the  Midland  Railway  practice  were  originally  made 
of:  copper,  87  per  cent;  tin,  9  per  cent;  zinc,  2  per  cent 
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and  lead  2  per  cent,  called  M.  R.  A.  1  alloy.  This  was 
found  to  break  in  service.  The  cast  iron  which  re- 
placed it  was  found  to  score  the  rods,  but  a  phosphor 
bronze  of  the  following  composition  has  been  found  to 
be  satisfactory:  copper,  88  per  cent;  tin,  11  per  cent 
and  phosphorus,  1  per  cent. 

McNamee  piston  rings  of  the  following  composition: 
copper,  75.5  per  cent;  tin,  8.5  per  cent;  zinc,  0.33  per 
cent;  phosphorus,  trace;  nickel,  0.5  per  cent  and  lead, 
15  per  cent,  are  used  satisfactorily.  These  rings  are 
to  prevent  the  steam  coming  into  contact  with  the  white 
metal  packing  rings,  of  the  following  composition: 
lead,  70  per  cent;  antimony,  30  per  cent.  Recently 
when  the  temperature  of  the  steam  leaving  the  super- 
heater has  been  as  high  as  425  deg.  C,  trouble  has  been 
experienced  with  the  packing  rings  fusing.  The  full 
heat  is  only  on  these  parts  intermittently. 

White  Metals 

A.  H.  Mundey,  C.  C.  Bissett  and  J.  Cartland  re- 
viewed the  principal  classes  of  white  metals,  their 
composition  and  physical  properties,  chiefly  in  relation 
to  their  uses  and  manufacture.  They  find  that  the 
chief  value  of  white  bearing  metals  is  due  to  the  way 
in  which  they  maintain  the  oil  film.  This  is  effected 
by  the  hard  constituents  standing  up  in  use  in  slight 
relief,  the  softer  matrix  thus  forming  numerous  evenly 
distributed  channels,  which  maintain  the  oil  by  capil- 
larity. A  single  metal,  or  a  metal  consisting  of  a  solid 
solution,  will  not  function  as  a  bearing  metal. 

The  greatest  care  and  skill  must  be  exercised  in  the 
handling  of  bearing  metals  in  practice,  otherwise  either 


the  hardening  constituents  will  be  left  in  the  ladle  by 
liquidation  or  the  metal  will  be  overheated  and  the 
structure  spoiled. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who  opened  the  discussion,  said 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  for  aeroplane  work — 
aero-engines — the  alloy  was  not  one  having  tin  93  per 
cent,  antimony  3.5  per  cent  and  copper  3.5  per  cent, 
but  one  having  86  per  cent  of  tin,  10.5  per  cent  of 
antimony,  and  3.5  per  cent  of  copper.  In  locomotive 
work,  where  it  was  important  to  have  a  bearing  metal 
which  stood  up  to  alternating  pressures,  the  propor- 
tions were  85  per  cent,  10  per  cent  and  5  per  cent,  this 
was  universally  used  for  locomotives  and  other  engines 
where  there  occurred  repeated  alternating  pressures. 
The  authors'  alloy  having  tin  20  per  cent,  antimony  15 
per  cent,  copper  1.5  per  cent,  lead  63.5  per  cent  was 
also  used,  but  the  Brinell  hardness  was  lower  than  the 
figure  given  by  the  authors.  If  there  were  no  change 
in  the  stress  this  was  a  very  satisfactory  metal. 

Dr.  Walter  Rosenhain  doubted  the  "oil  channel" 
formed  in  the  body  of  bearings.  There  was,  he  held, 
no  appreciable  difference  of  level  between  the  hard 
and  the  soft  surfaces.  The  crystals  were  supported  in 
a  plastic  matrix,  and  very  probably  a  film  of  softer 
substance  flowed  over  the  harder  and  acted  as  a  lubri- 
cant, forming  a  colloid  of  oil  and  softer  metal. 

Mr.  Mundey,  in  his  reply,  said  the  paper  dealt  with 
representative  metals  which  were  actually  in  use,  and 
the  tests  upon  them  were  accurate.  The  figures  of 
physical  tests  quoted  were  given  so  that  the  engineers 
could  visualize  the  conditions  of  the  metals  they  were 
using. 


BRITISH  FOREIGN  TRADE 


August  Steel  Exports  Increase — Imports 
Second  Largest  for  the  Year 

The  Augu.st  official  data  on  British  foreign  trade  in 
steel  and  iron  show  that  the  total  exports  were  281,954 
gross  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  30,211  tons  over 
July.  The  August  exports  make  the  average  for  the 
first  eight  months  269,884  tons  per  month.  Exports  of 
scrap  are  included.  To  Sept.  1,  this  year,  total  ex- 
ports have  been  2,073,635  tons  against  1,02.5.312  tons 
for  the  same  eight  months  in  1921. 

The  August  imports  were  84,003  tons  or  next  to  the 
highest  this  year,  those  in  January  having  been  100,178 
tons.  The  average  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  is  now  74,881  tons  per  month.  These  data  also 
include  scrap.  The  following  table  shows  comparative 
data: 

British  Steel  Exports  and  Imports,  Gross  Tons 


Exports 

July.  1922 251,743 

August    281,954 

Aver,  per  month,  first  quarter,  1922...  267.047 

Aver,  per  month,  second  quarter,  1922  274,830 

Aver,  per  month,  third  quarter,  1922..  267,271 

Aver,  per  month.   1921 1441885 

Aver,  per  month,   1920 274!881 

Aver,  per  month,   1919 1881519 

Aver,  per  month,  1913 42o!757 


Imports 

55,893 

84,003 

82,536 

67,785 

62,392 

152,734 

128,685 

50.801 

195,264 

The  following  table  covers  the  principal  exports: 

Principal  British  Exports,  Gross  Tons 


1913 

Pig  Iron    78,771 

Steel   tails    41,676 

Steel  plates    11,162 

Galv.inlzed   sheets    ....  63,506 

Steel   bars    20,921 

Tin   plates    41,208 

Black  plates   5.679 

Steel  sheets   


Average  per  Month 


-August ^ 

1921      1921  1922 

8,602     3,336'  :i0,643 

14,698     4,848  22.358 

10,673     6,174  6.273 

17,635    10,163  47,404 

8.927     4,074  17.533 

18,873     8,787  36,817 

1.178       388  4,722 

„       ,                                                              1.093  13,855 

Total  exports,  first  7  months.  1922 2  159  074 

Total  exports,  first  7  months.  1921 ..\  l!o25!312 

The  most  marked  recovery  in  the  August  exports 
this  year  over  those  in  August,  1921,  has  been  in  pig 
iron,  rails,  galvanized  sheets,  steel  bars  and  tin  plates. 

Pig  iron  imports  in  August  were  14,685  tons  com- 
pared with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  55,564  tons. 


Iron  ore  imports  in  August  were  295,360  tons  which 
compares  with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  157,298 
tons. 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  August  were  29,644  tons. 
Last  year  they  were  14,40o  tons  per  month  and  in  1913 
they  were  over  50,000  tons  per  month. 


Greater  Use  of  Rivers  for  Steel  Shipments  Is 
Planned 

Of  more  than  casual  interest  to  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  district's  steel  manufacturers  was  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  3  and  4.  Out  of  this  meeting  it  is 
expected  will  come  a  definite  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
company  which  will  construct  freight  and  passenger 
terminals  at  various  points  along  the  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cairo,  111.  The  chief  hindrance  to  the 
more  general  use  of  the  inland  waterways  in  the  de- 
livery of  iron  and  steel  products  is  the  lack  of  dockage 
and  loading  facilities  at  many  points  along  the  rivers 
which  are  ideally  located  to  be  distributing  centers,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  local  supplies  but  for  distant 
deliveries  over  the  railroads  tapping  these  points. 

Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  district  steel  companies 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  rivers  as  arteries  of 
trade,  and  already  much  activity  is  observed  in  the 
construction  of  wharves  and  loading  equipment.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  about  completed  plans  for 
greater  use  of  the  rivers  in  getting  materials  away 
from  its  plants,  most  of  which  in  Pittsburgh  have 
access  to  the  rivers.  This  company  a  few  years  ago, 
when  railroad  transportation  snarls  were  fretiuent 
and  exasperating,  worked  out  plans  for  river  shipments 
of  steel,  but  abandoned  them  when  the  railroad  situa- 
tion improved.  It  is  probable  that  this  company  will 
handle  river  shipments  for  other  steel  corporation  sub- 
sidiaries, since  it  already  has  a  fleet  of  tow  boats.  The 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  already  has  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  the  rivers  and  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corpo- 
ration is  actively  going  ahead  on  betterments  aimed  to 
facilitate  river  deliveries. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  arranged  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  in  Philadelphia  at  a  cost 
of  $850,000.  It  will  provide  about  200,000  sq.  ft.  of 
space  and  will  house  the  company's  ofiSces,  local  service 
shop  and  warehouse. 


Canada's  Trade  with  United  States  Declines 

Value  Has  Falleu  Off  56  Per  Cent  in  a  Year — Outlook  Is 
for  at  Least  Partial  Recovery — Better  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  in  the  Dominion 

BY    WILLIAM    LEWIS   EDMONDS 


Toronto,  Sept.  19. — Canada's  import  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922  will  doubtless  be  remembered  for 
the  remarkable  extent  to  which  it  declined  in  value  as 
that  of  the  previous  year  wa.s  noted  for  the  new  high 
record  to  which  it  attained. 

The  value  of  the  trade  was  $99,951,737,  a  decrease 
for  the  year  of  $126,903,988,  or  about  56  per  cent, 
while  it  is  under  that  of  two  years  ago  by  $78,709,869, 
or  nearly  40  per  cent.  Not  since  1916  has  the  trade 
had  as  low  a  value,  although  it  exceeds  that  of  the  lat- 
ter year  by  $28,491,966,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  It  is 
also  in  value  more  than  a  million  dollars  better  than 
the  trade  of  the  fiscal  year  1914,  which  ended  a  few 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  1922  trade  is  less  than  that  of 
1913  by  over  $20,500,000,  the  figures  for  the  latter  year 
being  $120,636,597. 

So  general  was  the  decrease  that  it  extended  to 
every  general  classification,  but  three  alone  were  sufli- 
cient  to  account  for  a  decline  in  the  aggregate  of  nearly 
$88,000,000,  or  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 
Of  these  three,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  decline 
in  the  imports  of  rolling  mill  products  from  the  United 
States,  the  figures  being  smaller  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year  by  $51,195,966,  or  over  72  per  cent. 
Under  the  classification  of  "boilers,  engines,  pumps  and 
windmills"  there  was  a  decline  of  $16,931,375,  or  over 
67  per  cent,  and  under  that  of  machinery  (not  includ- 
ing agricultural  machinery)  a  decrease  of  $19,789,712, 
or  over  48  per  cent. 

Although  total  trade  imports  of  iron  and  steel  from 
the  United  States  show  such  a  remarkable  decline, 
there  has  been  only  a  slight  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion relative  to  total  imports  from  all  countries,  it 
being  for  the  year  under  review  90.69  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  92.35  the  previous  year,  94.81  in  1920, 
93.58  in  1916,  and  82.72  per  cent  in  1913. 

Imports  From  United  States  Under  Principal 
Classifications 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1922  and 
1921,  together  with  the  total  from  all  countries  for  the 
former  year: 


Iron   ore    

Agricultural    implements 
Boilers,    engines,    pumps 

and  windmills   

Castings    

Chains   

Cutlery  and  hardware . . 

1922 
$1,721,438 
5.326,141 

8,289,063 

1,171,193 

361,648 

2,094,983 

215,948 

20,974,568 

19,554,392 

338.042 

805.706 

177.932 

784,342 

1,059,952 

21.994,154 

2,202,577 

1,563,946 

462.632 

122.765 

465,061 

199,410 

267,836 

636,249 

435.658 

7,092,294 

Al 
1921 
$.-),03S,90O 
11,430,226 

25,220,438 

2,336,218 

994,189 

3.815.885 

638.511 

40,764,280 

70,750,358 

2.405,913 

3,750,261 

557.121 

93S.242 

2,315,480 

26.393,390 

5,981,823 

2,309,168 

1,065,582 

360.920 

1,438,627 

258,213 

424,867 

777.719 

880.863 

12,555,512 

11  Countries, 
1922 
$1,936,247 
5,479,617 

8,554,540 
1,291,561 

464,189 
3,470,476 

313,886 

23  310  672 

Rolling  mill  products... 

Scrap   iron   or  steel 

Smelted  products   

Springs,    all    kinds 

Stamped     and     enameled 

21,791,664 
343,380 
916,094 
181,173 

868,286 

1,181,696 

22,588,897 

2,889.392 

1,565,128 

483,224 

Tools    and    hand    imple- 

Vehicles,  chiefly  of  iron. 

Axles,  parts,   etc 

Pipe   fittings    

Drums,    barrels,    tanks.. 
Scales,  balances,  etc.... 

Stoves,    all    kinds 

Tin  cans  and  containers 

Valves,   n.o.p 

Manufactures    chiefly    of 
steel   

527,718 
209.768 
272,866 
643,022 
493.075 

7,706.497 

Features  in  Engine  Imports 

The   most    outstanding    feature     under    the    engine 
classification  is  farm  traction  engines  costing  not  more 


than  $1,400,  the  imports  of  which  from  the  United 
States  had  a  value  of  but  $1,340,016,  as  compared  with 
$10,160,949  the  previous  year,  while  for  those  of  higher 
cost  the  figures  were  $521,832  and  $2,436,367  respect- 
ively. Taking  the  two  descriptions,  there  was  a  total 
decline  in  the  imports  of  $10,735,468,  or  over  84  per 
cent,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  agricultural  de- 
pression obtaining  and  to  a  more  adequate  and  cheaper 
supply  of  farm  labor.  In  automobile  engines  the  im- 
ports had  a  value  of  but  $3,117,8;39,  as  compared  with 
$5,387,416  the  year  before  and  $8,402,351  two  years 
ago.  With  the  improvement  being  experienced  by  the 
automobile  industry,  imports  of  engines  should  show  a 
recovery  during  the  current  fiscal  year;  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  official  returns,  it  is  already  under  way.  Imports 
of  internal  combustion  engines,  other  than  those  for 
automobiles,  had  a  value  of  $899,338,  as  against  $2,175,- 
077  the  previous  year,  and  locomotives  for  steam  rail- 
ways $110,320  against  $542,643.  Imports  of  power 
pumps  and  parts  fell  during  the  year  from  $1,201,506 
to  $683,209. 

Many  Declines  in  Machinery 

With  few  exceptions,  all  lines  of  machinery  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  experienced  a  decline. 
Under  the  classification  of  "Other  machinery,  wholly 
or  in  part  of  iron  and  steel,"  the  trade  fell  from  $19,- 
704,650  to  $8,521,363.  Textile  machinery,  valued  at 
$1,853,129,  showed  a  decline  of  over  three  millions. 
Rolling  mill  machines  dropped  from  $646,087  to  $235,- 
134,  and  saw  mill  machines  from  $320,543  to  $115,233. 
Although  there  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of 
paper  mill  machines,  the  value  being  $1,715,416,  against 
$1,296,543  the  previous  year,  pulp  mill  machines  dropped 
from  $415,252  to  $41,218.  Machine  drills  fell  in  value 
from  $744,169  to  $206,758,  and  power  lathes  from 
$542,246  to  $116,091.  Besides  the  influence  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression  experienced  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  market  has  been  carrying  a  surplus  of  both 
these  types  of  machines  over  from  the  activity  of  the 
war  period. 

Rolling  Mill  Products  Affected 

A  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
rolling  mill  products  imported  from  the  United  States 
contributed  to  the  marked  decrease  noted  may  be 
gathered  frorn  the  following  table  dealing  with  the 
principal  lines  for  1922  and  1921  respectively: 


Bars,  bands,  hoop,  etc.,  above  3%c,  lb. 

Hoop,  band,  scroll,  etc.,  14  gage  and 
thinner    

Bar  iron  or  steel 

Hammered,  drawn  or  cold  rolled  iron 
or  steel  bars  or  shapes 

Steel   rails    

Boiler  plate    

Canada  plates,  etc 

Tin   plate    

Steel  plates,  all  kinds 

Galvanized   sheets    

Skelp  for  making  pipe 

Wire   rods    

Angles,  beams,   channels,   etc 

Steel  plate  for  bridge  and  car  work.  . 

Seamless  tubing,   all   kinds 

Beams,  sheets,  plates,  etc..  for  ship- 
building     

Contributing  causes  to  the  decrease  in  tin  plate, 
aside  from  the  trade  depression,  are  larger  imports 
from  Great  Britain — the  value  being  $1,288,213,  com- 
pared with  $297,317  a  year  ago — and  supplies  from 
the  new  mill  located  at  Toronto.  The  almost  total 
disappearance  of  imports  of  steel  for  shipbuilding  is 
of   course    the   almost   complete   cessation   of   work    at 


1922 

1921 

$2,028,209 

$11,587,594 

569,087 

2,283,411 

1,483,834 

4,690,905 

1.231,317 

5,492,046 

858,608 

980,191 

154,114 

1,040,554 

577,644 

1,153,659 

2,727,087 

8,605,139 

2,829,116 

9,684,177 

1,289.743 

2,584,206 

1.988,388 

5,963.149 

681.914 

1.630.836 

1.877,487 

8,833,877 

189,212 

1,532,521 

1.127.320 

3,133,382 

63,035 

2.592,165 

867 


868 
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the  yards  which  sprang  into  existence  during  the  war 
period. 

In  smelted  products  the  principal  declines  in  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were:  Pig  iron,  from 
$2,287,027  to  $392,238;  billets,  not  less  than  GO  lb.  per 
lineal  yard,  from  $476,503  to  $322,474;  ingots,  blooms, 
etc.,  from  $253,245  to  $56,547;  ferromanganese,  from 
$577,505  to  $23,855. 

Features  in  Vehicle  Imports 

While  under  the  general  classification  of  vehicles, 
imports  from  the  United  States  declined  by  nearly 
$4,400,000,  there  was  one  important  lino  in  which  there 
was  a  fairly  substantial  increase,  and  that  was  in  pas- 
senger automobiles,  the  number  being  7,092  valued  at 
$9,062,184,  compared  with  5,891  and  $8,339,704,  re- 
spectively, the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  of  freight  automobiles  fell  from  $3,476,163  to 
$1,492,290  and  automobile  parts  from  !>11,729,731  to 
$10,189,926.  There  was  also  a  marked  decline  in  rail- 
way cars,  the  aggregate  value  for  all  descriptions  being 
$925,327,  as  compared  with  $2,210,166  the  year  before. 

Cutlery  and  Hardware 
Except  in  razors,  the  value  of  which  was  $61,147 
against  $41,109,  there  was  an  all-round  reduction  in 
cutlery  imports  from  the  United  States,  the  total  being 
$330,006  against  $696,524.  Under  the  hardware  classi- 
fication, there  was  a  decrease  in  every  line,  the  most 
outstanding  being  as  follows:  Builders'  hardware,  from 


$703,950  to  $391,560;  locks,  $676,418  to  $320,823;  butts 
and  hingis,  $164,078  to  $88,341;  wire  nails,  $197,786 
to  $163,215;  nuts,  rivets  and  bolts,  $389,355  to  $213,638. 
Total  value  of  the  hardware  imported  from  the  United 
States  was  $1,764,977,  as  compared  with  $3,119,361  the 
previous  year. 

Outlook  for  Current  Year 

That  the  outlook  for  the  current  year  in  respect  to 
importations  from  the  United  States  warrants  the 
belief  that  at  least  a  partial  recovery  will  be  experienced 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  The  fact  that  the  ex- 
change situation  is  now  approximately  at  normal 
should  help  to  some  extent.  But  that  which  promises 
to  be  a  much  more  important  factor  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  economic  situation  throughout  prac- 
tically all  part.s  of  the  Dominion.  This  year's  harvest 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  bountiful  experienced  for  seven 
years.  There  are  extensive  areas  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  where  the  yield  is  light,  but  the  deficiency  in 
these  isolated  instances  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  bountiful  yields  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  the 
generally  fair  crops  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  I*ro- 
vinces,  and  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  both  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  The 
mining  industry  of  the  Dominion,  and  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  precious  metals  and  coal,  is  experiencing 
an  expansion,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to 
both  the  lumber  and  fishery  industries,  while  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  are  practically  running  to  full  capacity. 


To  Handle  Pulverized  Fuel  with  Compressed 
Air 

Among  the  details  of  equipment  to  be  used  in  han- 
dling pulverized  coal  at  the  new  Cahokia  station  of 
the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
the  method  of  weighing  the  fuel  and  conveying  it 
from  the  pulverizers  to  the  boilers  is  of  interest.  Fuel 
requirements  for  the  first  group  of  units  is  estimated 
at  1000  tons  in  16  hr. 

Below  the  floor  level  of  the  pulverizing  room  will 
be  placed  five  blowing  tanks,  which  serve  five  twin 
pulverizing  units.  These  blowing  tanks  will  rest  on 
platform  scales,  the  dial  of  which  will  indicate  to  the 
operator  in  the  pulverizing  room  the  amount  of  fuel 
in  the  tank. 

Fuel  will  feed  into  these  tanks  by  gravity  from 
pulverized  fuel  bins  in  the  pulverizing  room.  Each 
charge  will  be  automatically  weighed  and  then  ele- 
vated by  compressed  air  to  a  height  of  about  75  ft. 
through  4-in.  pipes.  By  means  of  a  simple  system  of 
switching  valves  and  parallel  distributing  mains,  cross 
connected,  any  blowing  unit  can  discharge  into  any  of 
the  eight  inclosed  storage  hoppers  in  the  boiler  house. 
These  hoppers  serve  the  four  pairs  of  hollers,  of  1780 
hp.  each,  comprising  the  first  group  of  boiler  units  to 
be  installed. 

This  equipment  will  be  installed  by  Quigley  Fuel 
Systems,  Inc.,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Reducing  Hematite  to  Magnetite  with 

Methane 

During  recent  experiments  on  the  reduction  of  iron 
ores  with  fuel  gases  carried  out  at  the  Pacific  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  it 
was  noticed  that  at  temperatures  up  to  800 '  deg.  C. 
(1472  deg.  Fahr.)  the  methane  in  these  gases  was  prac- 
tically inert  as  compared  with  hydrogen  or  carbon 
monoxide.  A  number  of  experiments  were  then  carried 
out  with  mixtures  of  methane  and  hydrogen  over  a 
wide  range  of  temperatures,  to  find  out  when  the 
methane  would  begin  to  function  actively  as  a  reducing 
agent.  While  it  reacted  slowly  at  all  temperatures 
tested,    its   reaction    in    the   reduction    of    hematite    to 


magnetite,  the  first  stage  in  the  reduction  of  iron,  did 
not  become  sufficiently  rapid  to  be  of  industrial  impor- 
tance until  temperatures  of  over  900  deg.  C.  (1652  deg. 
Fahr.)  were  used.  A  rough  approximation  of  the  veloc- 
ity constant  of  this  reaction  was  made  for  all  the 
temperatures  at  which  tests  were  made,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  unit  figures  of  value  in  designing  indus- 
trial apparatus  for  carrying  out  this  reaction. 

Details  of  these  experiments  are  contained  in  serial 
2382,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington. 


Philadelphia  Bridge  Towers 

Each  of  the  two  steel  towers  of  the  new  suspension 
bridge  now  being  built  to  connect  Camden,  N.  J.,  with 
Philadelphia  will  contain  5000  tons  of  steel,  according 
to  details  made  public  by  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Joint  Bridge  Commission.  Of  the  total  of  10,000 
tons,  6000  tons  will  be  of  alloy  steel  and  4000  tons  of 
steel  castings.  Each  tower  will  measure  350  ft.  above 
the  top  of  its  pier  and  380  ft.  above  the  water,  the  two 
legs  of  the  tower  being  89  ft.  apart  and  39  ft.  wide  at 
the  pier,  tapering  to  12  ft.  wide  at  the  top. 

Both  piers,  of  concrete  and  granite,  are  approach- 
ing completion,  and  bids  for  the  erection  of  the  steel 
towers  are  to  be  asked  for  in  October,  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting the  awards  made  in  November.  The  bridge,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  will  have  a  main  span  of 
1750  ft.,  comparing  with  1600  ft.  in  the  Williamsburg 
bridge,  1595  ft.  in  the  Brooklyn  bridge  and  1470  ft.  in 
the  Manhattan  bridge,  the  three  largest  of  the  suspen- 
sion type  now  in  service.  The  Quebec  bridge,  of  canti- 
lever type,  has  a  main  span  of  1800  ft.,  while  the 
cantilever  Firth  of  Forth  bridge  has  two  spans  of  1710 
ft.  each.  .\11  of  these  spans  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  1803 
ft.  of  the  suspension  bridge  to  be  built  between  Wind- 
sor, Ontario,  and  Detroit. 


Employees  of  James  LeflFel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
are  working  each  night  until  8.30  o'clock.  President 
A.  F.  Sparks  says  prospects  are  bright  for  the  fall 
and  winter.  Foreign  orders  were  received  during  the 
past  week  from  the  Argentine  and  Columbia,  South 
America,  and  from  Mexico. 


Lower  Temperature  in  Preheating  Cast  Iron 
Thermit  ^  elds 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  lower  melting  point 
of  east  iron  as  compared  with  steel,  the  Metal  &  Thermit 
Corporation,  New  York,  recommends  that  in  preheating 
cast  iron  sections,  preparatory  to  welding  them  with 
thermit,  these  sections  be  heated  only  a  little  more  than 
necessary  to  show  color,  such  as  a  dull  red  heat.  If 
this  advice  is  followed,  a  quieter  pour  will  be  obtained 
and  the  fusion  will  be  just  as  perfect.  This  practice 
has  now  been  tried  successfully  in  numerous  cases,  the 
most  important  case  being  a  weld  on  a  large  cast  iron 
press  head  which  required  1100  lb.  of  thermit.  The 
weld  is  reported  as  perfect,  with  good  fusion  to  the 
extreme  of  the  edge  of  the  collar,  although  the  cast 
iron  section  was  heated  only  to  a  dull  red  heat. 

It  is  believed  that  this  point  is  important  and  that 
operators  will  find  that  it  will  overcome  possible  diffi- 
culties which  they  may  be  experiencing  in  cast  iron 
welding.  One  might  suppose  that  as  the  cast  iron  of 
the  parts  being  welded  is  not  quite  so  fully  expanded  at 
this  lower  temperature  there  might,  therefore,  be  a 
slightly  greater  tendency  for  hair  line  cracks  to  appear 
in  the  thermit  steel  collar  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
break.  This  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case,  prob- 
ably because  the  expansion  curve  is  much  greater  up  to 
a  red  heat  than  it  is  from  the  red  heat  to  the  white 
heat  and  that  the  sections  are,  therefore,  practically 
fully  expanded  at  this  dull  red  heat.  It  is  certainly 
also  true  that  the  thermit  steel  at  first  heats  and 
expands  the  sections  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
and,  therefore,  the  slight  difference  in  pre-heating  is 
negligible. 

Scrap  in  the  Open-Hearth  Process 

Commenting  on  the  greater  use  of  scrap  in  the 
open-hearth  process,  the  London  Ironmonger  has  the 
following  to  say: 

"In  the  United  Kingdom  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
good  basic  open -hearth  steel  could  not  be  made  if  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  charge  was  scrap.  During  the  war  years 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  scrap,  and  also,  in  some 
countries,  a  shortage  of  pis  iron  greatly  stimulated  efforts 
to  develop  a  technique  by  which  the  proportion  of  scrap  to 
pig  iron  used  in  the  production  of  steel  might  be  increased. 
It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  use  more 
than  half  scrap  in  the  basic  open-hearth  process  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  price  of  scrap  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  pig  iron  will  be  a  factor  in  future  develop- 
ment, but  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  limits  of  the  use 
of  scrap  have  by  no  means  been  reached.  Large  proportions 
of  scrap  are  usually  associated  with  the  basic  process,  but 
some  years  ago  a  casting  works  in  the  United  States  was 
using  over  90  per  cent  selected  heavy  acid  onen-hearth  bloom 
ends  in  making  up  their  charge.  The  scrap  iron  trade  is 
almost  as  extensive  as  the  pig  iron  business  in  that  country. 
This  practice  is  used  by  manufacturers  in  fluctuating 
markets,  enabling  them  to  play  off  the  pig  iron  and  scrap 
markets  one  against   the   other." 


Powers  of  Congress  Over  State  Corporations 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — Dealing  with  the  important 
question  of  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  Congress  over 
State  corporations,  directly  or  through  delegated 
agency,  James  A.  Emery,  counsel  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  has  prepared  an  extremely 
interesting  and  informative  opinion  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  coming  from  a  representative  of  a  manufactur- 
ers' association  in  one  of  the  States.  While  the  opinion 
is  based  on  a  specific  inquiry  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  get  certain  information 
regarding  factory,  wholesale,  and  retail  price  condi- 
tions of  the  house  furnishing  goods  industry  and  trade, 
beginning  with  January,  1920,  as  requested  in  a  Senate 
resolution,  the  principles  of  the  subject  are  so  far 
reaching  as  to  include  all  industries.  It  touches  points 
that  are  particularly  vital  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  view  of  pending  Government  inquiries.  The  Senate 
resolution  referred  to  asks  the  commission  to  ascertain 
the  organization  and  interrelations  of  interests  engaged 
in  the  house  furnishing  goods  industry  and  whether 
there  are  unfair  practices  and  methods  of  competition 


or  restraints  of  trade,  combinations  or  manipulations 
"out  of  harmony  with  the  law  of  public  interest,  and  if 
so,  what  effect  the  same  have  had  on  prices;  and,  seri- 
ally to  report  the  facts  with  its  recommendations  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  as  phases  of  the  investigation 
are  completed." 


Hearing  on  Pig  Iron  Rate 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  2. — J.  L.  Koch,  an  examiner  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  held  a  hearing  at 
Hotel  Jefferson  recently  to  take  testimony  in  objec- 
tion to  and  in  support  of  the  new  rates  on  pig  iron 
from  Birmingham  to  Ohio  River  crossings.  The  lower 
rates  were  to  have  gone  into  effect  on  Sept.  1,  but 
were  suspended  as  a  result  of  protests. 


Combination  Crane  and  Shovel 

"  In  The  Iron  Age  of  April  14,  1921,  was  de.'jcribed 
the  crawling  tread  crane  of  the  Orton  &  Steinbrenner 
Co.,  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  The  ma- 
chine has  now  been  developed  so  that  it  is  a  combination 
crane  and  shovel.  It  is  designed  so  that  the  crane 
boom  may  be  removed  in  a   short  period   of  time  and 


The    Crane    Boom    May    Be    Ren..        ;  Si.vel 

Boom    Substituted,    as    Shown 

a  shovel  boom  substituted  therefor,  so  that  the  crane 
may  be  readily  converted  from  a  clam  shell  rig  to  a 
steam  shovel.  The  radius  of  the  boom  instead  of  being 
fixed  at  a  certain  degree,  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  the  job,  making  it  possible,  for  example, 
to  dig  several  feet  below  the  normal  operating  level 
as  well  as  increase  the  lift. 

Motive  power  fs  supplied  by  only  two  engines.  The 
hoisting,  swinging  and  travelling  operations  are  per- 
formed with  double  clutches  by  the  main  non-reversing 
engines,  while  the  crowding  motion  of  the  dipper  is 
actuated  by  a  separate  reversing  engine  placed  midway 
along  the  boom.  The  rotating  base  turns  on  a  live 
ring  of  rollers  on  a  large  diameter  rail  circle,  thus  to 
distribute  the  load  evenly  without  requiring  much  power 
to  swing. 


The  Electrical  Alloy  Co.,  Morristowoi,  N.  J.,  an- 
nounces a  new  publication,  "Electrical  Heating  Refer- 
ence Data,"  embodying  the  experience  and  suggestions 
of  an  expert  on  electrical  heating.  It  discusses  the 
method  of  determining  the  material  adapted  to  certain 
specific  conditions,  and  the  proper  size  and  length  of 
resistance  wire  to  be  used,  and  offers  suggestions  for 
the  actual  designing  of  the  heating  element.  The  cur- 
rent-carrying capacity  of  resistance  ribbon  and  strip 
is  published.  To  make  the  bulletin  complete  as  a  ref- 
erence work,  the  publishers  have  included  numerous 
reference  tables  for  which  the  engineer  or  designer 
has  daily  need. 


Fosdick   High-Speed   Ball   Bearing   Sensitive 
Radial  Drilling  Machine 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  radial  drill- 
ing and  tapping  machine  recently  developed  by  The 
Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati.  The  object  of  the 
machine  is  to  drill  and  tap  work  of  too  large  an  area  for 
the  high-speed  sensitive  upright  drill,  yet  drilling  and 
tapping  small  holes  in  the  work  which  require  much 
greater  speed  than  is  attained  on  the  heavy  duty  type 
radial  machine.  Rapidity  of  positioning  the  drill,  to- 
gether with  ease  and  convenience  of  operation  is  empha- 
sized as  minimizing  the  time  "between  holes,"  while  high 
speeds  and  excess  power  reduce  the  actual  drilling  time. 

The  table  is  readily  removed,  allowing  49}^  in.  be- 
tween the  spindle  and  the  base,  which  has  a  working 
surface  of  28  x  36  in.,  and  is  planed  and  provided  with 


4K"  to  1.  The  tapping  attachment  frictions,  like  those 
of  the  back  gears,  are  adjustable  with  an  ordinary 
.screw  driver.  The  drive  is  regularly  through  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  on  the  machine,  which  gives  both  a  high 
and  low  speed  forward  and  reverse.  The  pulley  guard 
and  belt  shifter  are  adjustable  to  meet  the  belt  from 
any  angle. 

A  reservoir  for  coolant  is  cast  in  the  base,  and  a 
pump  with  nozzle  to  the  drill  point  may  be  supplied. 
Separate  box  or  universal  tables  can  be  furnished  as 
extras  in  place  of  the  regular  elevating  rectangular 
table.  Motor  driven  machines  require  a  1-hp.  motor, 
either  constant  or  variable  speed,  as  desired.  The  ma- 
chines are  built  with  either  3  or  Syi-it.  arms;  the  di- 
mensions mentioned  are  for  the  3-ft.  size,  which  weighs 
2650  lb. 


Machine  for  Speed  Drilling  and  Tapping  Work  of  Too  l^arge 
an  .Vrea  to  Be  Well  Served  by  a  Sensitive   Drilling  Machine 


T-slots.  The  vertical  movement  of  the  table  is  16  in. 
through  a  ball  bearing  telescopic  screw.  The  working 
surface  is  20  x  33  in.,  with  31  in.  maximum  to  the 
spindle. 

The  arm  may  be  swung  completely  around  the  col- 
umn, and  is  supported  on  both  annular  and  thrust  ball 
bearings  on  the  column,  which  extends  through  to  the 
top.  The  spindle,  as  all  other  revolving  members,  is 
equipped  with  ball  bearing  journals.  It  has  a  No.  2 
Morse  taper,  and  a  vertical  traverse  of  8  in.  The 
horizontal  movement  of  28K'  in.  along  the  arm  is 
through  rack  and  spiral  gear  with  handwheel  at  the 
right.  This  position  of  the  handwheel  enables  the 
operator  to  swing  the  arm  and  move  the  head  simul- 
taneously with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  is 
free  to  raise  and  lower  the  spindle  and  clamp  the  arm. 
The  sensitive  feed  and  quick  return  are  operated  by 
the  lever  at  the  right,  or  the  handwheel  at  the  left. 

Friction  back  gears,  a  new  feature,  permit  instan- 
taneous shifting  from  high  drilling  speeds  to  slow  speeds 
for  tapping  or  drilling  the  larger  holes,  the  ratio  being 


Fewer  Metal  Workers  and  Higher  Wages 

Iron  and  steel  plants,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  show  for  August  a  loss  from 
July  of  1770  employees  in  125  establishments.  This 
loss  of  1.4  per  cent  was  accompanied  by  a  gain  of  13.8 
per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  average  pay  envelope  from  $42.08  to 
$48.45,  or  15.1  per  cent. 

In  the  automobile  industry  there  was  a  loss  in  97 
establishments  of  ].j  per  cent  in  number  of  employees, 
but  an  increase  of  9.1  per  cent  in  payroll  total.  In  car 
building  and  repairing  there  was  a  loss  of  5  per  cent 
in  number  of  employees  in  72  establishments  and  a 
gain  of  25.8  per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  gain, 
all  told,  of  28.5  per  cent  in  number  of  men  employed, 
and  an  increase  of  33.9  per  cent  in  total  payroll.  This 
connotes  a  gain  of  4.2  per  cent  in  contents  of  the  aver- 
age pay  envelope,  which  has  advanced  from  $57.03  to 
$59.40. 

Wages  per  half-month  per  man  in  automobile 
plants,  which  are  exceptionally  busy,  are  44.3  per  cent 
over  those  prevailing  in  steel  plants.  In  fact,  152,827 
automobile  workers  received  over  $3,260,000  more  in 
the  half  month  than  did  153,260  steel  workers. 

Compared  with  July,  per  capita  earfiings  increased 
in  29  industries  and  decreased  in  13.  Carbuilding  and 
repairing  led  the  increases  with  an  advance  of  32.4  per 
cent;  iron  and  steel  came  next,  with  15.1  per  cent  and 
automobile  building  third,  with  8.6  per  cent.  Among  the 
others,  agricultural  implement  makers  advanced  5.3 
per  cent;  stove  makers,  4.4  per  cent;  hardware  mak- 
ers, 3.2  per  cent;  electrical  workers,  2.9  per  cent;  steel 
shipbuilding,  1.4  per  cent.  Details  are  shown  in  the 
table. 

Number  Halt-  Average 

Period  of  Estab-  Number  Month  Pay 

[roil  and  Steel        lishments    of  Men  Payroll  Envelope 

Julv,     1922 125  155,030  $6,523,949  $42.08 

August.   1922 125  153,260  7.424.212  4S.45 

August.  1921 112  103,458  4.348.589  42.03 

Automobiles* 

July.    1922 97  152,147  9.792.560  64.37 

August,   1922 97  152,827  10,685.454  69.92 

August,   1921 48  99,207  7.084,458  71.41 

Car  Building  and 
Repairing 

July.     1922 72  52.319  2.134,427  40.80 

.•\UBUSt,  1922 72  49.732  2.685.339  53.99 

August,   1921 55  33,561  2.041,073  60.82 

Metal   Workers 

(the  three  groups  above) 

Julv.    1922 215  359.496  18.450.936  51.32 

.\UBUSt,   1922 294  355.819  20,795,005  58.44 

August.    1921 215  236,226  13,474.120  57.03 

•Payroll  figures  are  reported  as  "weekly"  ;  they  have  been 
made  "half- monthly"  by  multiplying  by  2  1/6. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Associa- 
tion of  Purchasing  Agents,  J.  G.  Kreis  of  the  Weir 
Frog  Co.,  was  elected  president.  T.  W.  Marz.  Newiiort 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  and  E.  W.  Simpkinson,  of  the  F.  H. 
Lawson  Co.,  were  elected  vice-presidents.  Fred  G. 
Berling,  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  and  J.  H.  Heitbrink,  Morris 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  were  elected  secretaries.  G.  E.  Merkel, 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
The  election  of  officers  followed  the  annual  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  practically  the  full  membership 
of  the  association,  f.  W.  Marz  delivered  an  address 
on  the  "Development  and  History  of  Coal  Mining." 


Car  Shortage  Greatly  Retards  Shipments 

Movement  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products  Delayed  at  Many 

Points — Large  Tonnages  Piled  in  the 

Youngstown  District 


YoUNGSTOWN,  Oct.  3. — Inadequacy  of  car  supply  in 
the  Mahoning-  and  Shenango  Valleys  is  seriously  inier- 
fering  with  shipments  of  finished  and  semi-finished  steel 
products.  At  the  close  of  last  week  approximately  50,- 
000  tons  of  steel  were  piled  in  Valley  plants  because 
of  lack  of  cars  to  move  mill  output.  The  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  eight  of  the 
16  sheet  mills  at  its  Niles  plant  because  of  its  clogged 
condition.  Fully  11,000  tons  of  sheet  products  were 
piled  at  this  plant,  awaiting  shipment. 

Of  the  delayed  shipments,  products  requiring  box 
cars,  such  as  sheets,  tin  plate  and  plates,  are  in  pre- 
ponderance. A  survey  revealed  4200  tons  of  semi- 
finished piled  at  the  Ohio  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  3600  tons,  mainly  bars,  at  the  McDonald  plant  of 
the  Carnegie  company;  4000  tons  at  the  Brier  Hill 
plants;  2500  at  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  mills 
and  12,000  at  the  Republic  company's  various  proper- 
ties. Material  ready  to  be  shipped  by  other  Valley  in- 
terests made  the  total  fully  50,000  tons. 

One  Valley  interest  is  ta-king  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  balance  and  replenish  its  pipe  stocks. 

Where  expedient,  products  of  the  mills  are  being 
delivered  by  motor  truck.  One  such  consignment  from 
Youngstown  to  Pittsburgh  involved  1000  tons,  and  the 
consumer  expressed  willingness  to  pay  the  additional 
hauling  charges  in  order  to  obtain  the  material. 

Coal  Moves  More  Freely 

With  exception  of  low  volatile  grades,  coal  is  moving 
into  the  district  freely.  A  large  interest,  normally 
consuming  135  carloads  daily,  reports  that  shipments 
are  at  normal.  Operators  of  by-product  coke  ovens  in 
general  complain  that  low  volatile  coal  is  being  held 
up  and  supplies  are  inadequate.  Much  of  such  coal  con- 
sumed in  this  territory  comes  from  West  Virginia,  and 
congestion  on  roads  tapping  these  mines  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  tardy  shipments. 

Limestone  shipments  are  likewise  being  delayed, 
and  furnace  operators  have  been  obliged  in  consequence 
to  make  inroads  into  reserve  stocks.  A  Valley  inde- 
pendent reports  that  limestone  coming  from  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  cut  oflF  because  of  the  disor- 
ganized car  situation. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  on  movement  of  both 
raw  materials  and  finished  steel,  due  to  lack  of  cars, 
district  steel  interests  have  requested  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  modify  Priority  No.  25,  which 
limits  open  top  cars  with  sides  42  in.  in  height  or  over 
to  coal  movement.  Such  cars  may  be  loaded,  however, 
with  construction  supplies  and  other  classes  of  ma- 
terials, w^hen  proceeding  in  direction  of  the  mine.  This 
provision  has  permitted  the  shipment  of  pipe  in  some 
cases. 

An  embargo  imposed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road against  coal  shipments  to  its  lake  ports  is  reliev- 
ing the  stress  to  some  extent,  releasing  mill  type  gon- 
dolas for  the  steel  industry.  The  carrier's  lake  docks 
are  loaded  with  coal  and  heavy  tonnages  are  en  route. 

Shortage  of  Box  Cars  Acute 

Shortage  of  box  cars  is  acute.  Traffic  officials  say 
that  the  scarcity  is  due  to  the  diversion  of  box  cars 
at  this  season  to  the  West  for  the  grain  movement. 

In  mapping  out  operating  schedules  for  the  week, 

mill   managers   explained  they   are   subject   to   change, 

dependent  altogether  on  the  car  situation.     Car  supply 

is  wholly  irregular  from  day  to  day  and  shows  many 

,  variations  in  the  number  of  cars  available  for  the  steel 

'         plants. 

Approximately  101  sheet  mills  were  scheduled  at  the 
week's  commencement.  Falcon  Steel  Co.  has  been 
obliged  to  suspend  part  of  its  complement,  four  of  its 


eight  sheet  mills  being  on  the  inactive  list.  There  are 
therefore  12  less  sheet  mills  active  this  week  than  last, 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

Furnace  and  Mill  Operations 

Starting  of  Anna  blast  furnace  by  the  Struthers 
Furnace  Co.,  scheduled  to  go  in  Oct.  2,  has  been  delayed 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  week  because  of  interrup- 
tions to  coke  shipments.  With  this  stack  active,  25  of 
47  in  the  two  Valleys  will  be  pouring,  representing 
about  68  per  cent  of  total  iron  capacity.  Active  ingot 
capacity  continues  at  85  per  cent,  while  all  three  Bes- 
semer converters  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  are  blowing. 

In  some  instances  mills  are  being  inconvenienced  by 
insufficiency  of  labor  supply.  This  condition  would  be 
more  pronounced  if  average  operations  were  at  a  higher 
level  and  were  not  retarded  by  car  scarcity.  To  pre- 
vent the  working  force  of  its  Farrell,  Pa.,  plant  from 
disintegrating  during  idleness  of  the  property,  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  is  giving  such  workers  employment  at 
other  plants  nearby,  such  as  Youngstown  and  New 
Castle. 

The  Farrell  plant  is  ready  for  resumption,  but  a 
shortage  of  coke  and  steel  is  delaying  the  order.  Steel 
shortage  is  likewise  hampering  the  independents.  One 
interest  would  operate  its  plate  mill  on  merchant  ton- 
nages except  for  this  condition. 


Locomotives  Out  of  Repair 

Washington,  Oct.  3. — Locomotives  out  of  repair 
showed  an  increase  in  number  on  Sept.  1  as  compared 
with  Aug.  15  and  Aug.  1,  according  to  the  American 
Railway  Association.  On  Sept.  1  there  was  a  total  of 
64,294  on  the  lines,  of  which  16,260,  or  25.3  per  cent, 
required  heavy  repairs  and  of  this  latter  number  9660 
were  freight  locomotives  and  3120  switching  locomo- 
tives. On  Aug.  15  the  total  number  on  the  lines  was 
64,296,  of  which  15,312,  or  23.8  per  cent,  required  heavy 
repairs,  and  of  this  number  9107  were  freight  and  3027 
were  switching  locomotives.  On  Aug.  1  the  total  num- 
ber on  the  lines  was  64,270,  of  which  14,505,  or  22.6 
per  cent,  required  heavy  repairs.  Of  this  numDer  8594 
were  freight  and  2893  were  switching  locomotives. 
Normally  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  18  per  cent 
of  the  locomotives  of  the  country  require  heavy  repairs, 
so  that  at  present  the  number  requiring  this  class  of 
repair  work  is  approximately  40  per  cent  over  the 
normal,  while  the  percentage  of  cars  requiring  repairs 
is  about  100  per  cent  over  the  normal  total,  which  is 
about  7  per  cent  of  all  cars,  but  is  approximately 
14  per  cent  to-day.  ["Heavy  repairs"  means  repairs 
requiring  more  than  24  hr.  work.] 


Sheet  Shortage  Feared  at  Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.  2. — The  threatened  unemployment 
situation  in  Detroit,  due  to  the  fuel  and  railroad  tie-up 
has  been  overcome  in  the  making.  Figures  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  Detroit  substantiate  this  in  their 
report  as  of  Sept.  26,  which  shows  a  net  increase  of 
63,500  over  the  week  previous,  or  a  total  of  165,000  em- 
ployed as  reported  by  the  79  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Several  increases  during  the  week  are  not  re- 
ported in  the  above  totals,  so  that  the  actual  number 
employed  this  date  is  less  than  10,000  below  figures 
given  two  weeks  ago. 

Automobile  production  continues  at  a  high  rate 
with  closed  body  models  predominating.  Maintaining 
schedules  is  a  traffic  problem  both  as  to  assembling  and 
delivery  on  cars.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  been  appealed  to  for  more  cars  to  handle  ship- 
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ments  of  automobiles  from  factories  in  the  Michidan 
district.  Several  local  railroad  officials  have  been  in- 
strumental in  this  movement,  requesting  that  all  car- 
riers utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  standard  box  cars  for 
the  handling  of  priorities  so  that  any  surplus  will  be 
in  the  shape  of  automobile  box  cars.  The  carriers  are 
likewise  loading  automobile  cars  wherever  possible  on 
shipments  for  delivery  in  this  district. 

Reports  this  week  that  one  or  two  sheet  producers 
that  supply  this  district  had  curtailed  their  production 
due  to  lack  of  shipping  equipment,  caused  manufactur- 
ers to  be  menaced  by  lack  of  this  material.  Deliveries 
at  best  have  been  only  for  current  needs.  Fuel  has 
been  reaching  Michigan  industries  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  relieve  any  threats  of  a  shortage.  The  threat- 
ened strike  of  sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes  carriers  will 
not  affect  coal  shipments  to  Detroit,  as  the  small  ton- 
nage transported  by  water  is  carried  by  small  vessels 
not  members  of  the  association. 


Car  Shortage  in  Connellsville  Region 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Oct.  2.— The  past  week  has  been 
marked  by  an  acute  car  shortage  in  the  Connellsville 
bituminous  region  and  a  falling  off  in  price  quotations 
for  coal.  Coke  production  is  showing  a  material  in- 
crease, although  the  principal  output  is  for  contract 
or  use  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Coal  production  in  the  region  reached  105,340  tons 
for  the  week  ending  Sept.  23,  within  40,000  tons  of  the 
production  on  April  1  when  the  sympathetic  strike  in 
the  region  developed. 

Coke  production  in  the  region  for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  23  follows:  Merchant,  24,390  tons;  furnace,  80,- 
950  tons;  total,  105,340. 

The  production  for  the  same  week  in  1921  was  43,- 
760  tons.  The  total  coke  production  in  the  Connells- 
ville region  so  far  this  year  is  3,247,450  tons  as  com- 
pared with  2,561,500  tons  during-  the  same  period  last 
year.  Three  additional  plants  and  684  ovens  were 
placed  in  operation  during  the  past  week. 

The  strike  has  ceased  to  be  a  serious  factor  in  the 
production  in  the  Connellsville  region.  Output  now  is 
hampered  principally  by  shortage  of  power  and  cars 
affecting  all  railroads  in  the  region  but  being  especially 
serious  for  plants  shipping  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

The  newly  organized  Fayette  Greene  Coal  Producers' 
Association  has  established  headquarters  in  Union- 
town  at  46  East  Main  Street.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are:  George  Whyel,  president;  W.  W.  Parshall. 
vice-president;  E.  D.  Brown,  secretary-treasiii'er,  and 
J.  Fred  Shean,  executive  secretary. 


Ground-Form  Gear  Cutters 

The  ground-form  gear  cutter  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  which  as  its  name  implies,  is 
ground  on  the  tooth  form,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
line  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence. 
Grinding  of  the  tooth  form  is  intended  to  correct  hard- 
ening distortions,  give  each  tooth  great  accuracy  of 
form  and  aline  all  teeth  with  the  hole  in  the  cutter. 
Longer  cutter  life  is  also  a  feature  emphasized. 

The  tootK  form  of 
the  cutters,  being  ac- 
curate to  close  limits, 
the  tooth  spaces  of  the 
gears  will  correspond, 
the  alinement  of  the 
cutter  teeth  contribut- 
*•  t      ing  also  to  accuracy  in 

L  i„  J       the  spaces  between  the 

gear  teeth.  Grinding  of 
the  tooth  form  also 
gives  a  positive  method 
of  controlling  the  form 
of  different  cutters  and 
securing  duplicates,  the 
latter  being  of  particu- 
lar importance  perhaps 
to  the  manufacturer  of 
gears  in  quantity  where  both  accuracy  and  uniformity 
are   required.     The  ground  form  cutter    is    intended 
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Cutter  Ground  on   the  To 
Form 


therefore  to  solve  a  difficult  problem   in  prrjviding  ior 
the  duplication  of  accuracy. 

Free  cutting  action  due  to  each  tooth  doing  its 
share,  and  the  keener  cutting  edges  formed  by  the  con- 
junction of  the  ground  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  the  latter 
feature  serving  also  to  greatly  increase  the  production 
capacity,  are  features  emphasized.  Faster  feed  and 
the  ability  to  cut  more  gears  between  resharpenings 
are  claimed,  the  long  life  of  the  cutter  being  said  to  be 
due  to  the  work  of  cutting  being  evenly  distributed 
among  all  teeth,  eliminating  localized  heating,  which 
is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  cutter  wear.  An- 
other factor  adding  to  the  life  of  the  cutter  is  that 
grinding  of  the  form  gives  the  teeth  a  positive  clear- 
ance, eliminating  "rubbing"  of  the  form  back  of  the 
cutting  edge.  The  cutters  are  available  in  sizes  fi-om 
1%  to  12  pitch,  inclusive. 


Tilting  Bar  Flexible  Coupling 

While  the  tilting  bar  flexible  coupling  has  been 
manufactured  for  some  time,  it  has  not  been  pushed 
on  the  market.  Now  the  American  Foundry  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Frederick,  Md.,  has  taken  it  up.  The  coupling  is 
of  simple  construction,  being  made  of  three  parts,  two 


These  Three  Pieces  Make  tlie  Coupling 


flanged  hubs  with  sockets  in  their  faces  and  a  steel  bar 
fitting  into  the  sockets. 

Flexibility  is  obtained  by  the  tilting  and  sliding  of 
the  bar  in  its  sockets.  In  this  manner  misalinement  is 
taken  care  of  without  throwing  extra  strain  on  the 
bearings  of  the  two  connected  shafts.  Driving  being 
done  through  solid  metal  parts,  none  subject  to  de- 
formation, the  chances  for  breakdowns  are  considered 
to  be  practically  eliminated.  A  number  of  these  coupl- 
ings have  been  in  service,  it  is  stated,  for  eight  years 
without  maintenance  or  repair,  taking  care,  in  some 
instances  of  misalinements  up  to  1/16  in.  Breakdown 
tests  have  shown  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  12. 

The  flexibility  of  the  coupling  ranges  from  1/16  in. 
in  the  smaller  sizes  to  %  in.  in  the  larger,  for  paral- 
lelism, and  up  to  7  deg.  for  angularity.  Its  ability  to 
take  care  of  endwise  motion  of  the  shafts  is  regarded 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  demand  put  upon  it 
in  practice.  Standard  sizes,  designed  for  shafts  %  ia. 
to  6;/.  in.  in  diameter,  may  be  supplemented  by  larger 
sizes  when  ordered. 


Springfield,  Ohio,  Industries  Active 

SPRiNr.FlELi).  Ohio,  Oct.  2. — A  voluntary  increase  of 
10  per  cent  in  wages,  effective  Oct.  1,  was  announced 
Saturday  by  the  Superior  Gas  Engine  Co.  This  affects 
500  men.  The  increase  applies  to  hour  men  and  others 
on  premium  work.  A  marked  improvement  in  business 
has  been  experienced  by  the  company  in  the  past  ten 
days.     P.  J.  Shouvlin  is  president. 

A  gradual  improvement  in  the  machine  tool  busi- 
ness is  reported  by  Edward  Montanus  of  the  ^PJ'ng- 
field  Machine  Tool  Co.  Orders  are  coming  m  and  the 
force  is  being  increased. 

The  Amerieap  Radiator  Co.'s  plant  m  this  city  is 
keeping  up  to  its  heavy  schedule,  which  it  has  main- 
tained since  last  December.  The  local  management 
reports  that  prospects  are  that  the  plant  will  be 
operated  with  a  large  force  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Production  of  motors  is  being  speeded  up  at  the 
plant  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.  Officers  say  Octoter 
will  be  the  best  month  in  the  output  of  motors  in  two 
years.     More  than  1200  persons  are  now  employed. 


Three-Company  Steel  Merger  Abandoned 

Midvale,  Republic   and  Inland   Officials   Give   Up   Plans, 

Owing  to  Attitude  of  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

— Surprise  Expressed  at  \^  ashingtou 


THE  plans  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  into  one  corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  North  American  Steel  Co.,  were 
abandoned  Thursday,   Sept.  28. 

At  the  office  of  T.  L.  Chadbourne,  legal  adviser  to 
those  interested  in  the  merger,  the  following  statement 
was  issued: 

"W.  E.  Corey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  John  A.  Topping,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  L.  E. 
Block,  chairman  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  have  authorized 
the  following  statement: 

"  'At  a  meeting  held  to-day  the  entire  situation 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  reviewed  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co.,  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  the  Republic 
Iron  ft  Steel  Co.  While  all  of  the  eminent  counsel  who 
have  been  consulted  agree  that  the  proposed  merger 
would  be  legal  in  every  respect,  and  while  its  consum- 
mation would  not  have  restrained  but  have  intensified 
competition,  the  final  determination  of  the  questions  in- 
volved would  delay  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  parties  in  interest  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  proceed.  Pending  such  final  determination 
of  the  questions  involved,  the  financing  of  the  proposed 
merger  would  not  be  possible  and  it  is  not  feasible  to 
proceed  ^vith  the  merger  without  such  financing.'  " 

The  legality  of  the  merger  of  the  three  companies 
was  attacked  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a 
report  filed  by  that  body  as  reported  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Sept.  7. 

Washington  Officials  Surprised 

Washington,  Oct.  3. — Decision  of  officials  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  to  abandon  their  proposed 
merger,  owing  to  proceedings  instituted  against  them 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  evidently  came  as 
a  surprise  to  the  commission  when  it  was  informed  last 
Thursday  afternoon  by  long  distance  telephone  through 
a  legal  representative  of  the  companies  of  the  action 
taken.  It  was  clearly  the  belief  in  official  circles  in 
Washington  that  the  merger  would  proceed  regardless 
of  the  complaint  of  the  commission.  The  fact  that  the 
legality  of  the  merger,  so  far  as  the  Sherman,  Clayton 
and  Webb-Pomerene  acts  were  concerned,  had  been  up- 


held by  the  Department  of  Justice  strengthened  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  consummated.  The  complaint 
of  the  commission,  however,  was  brought  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  alleged  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  Judge  Van  Fleet,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, filed  a  vigorous  dissent  to  the  Midvale-Repub- 
lic-Inland  complaint  and  asserted  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  merger  would  represent  only  7V4  per  cent 
of  the  steel  output,  as  against  approximately  45  per 
cent  represented  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  commission  was  "straining  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
lowing a  camel."  He  went  on  record  as  saying  the 
merger  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  abandonment  of  the  merger  is  believed  here  to 
have  been  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  bankers  to  finance 
it  in  view  of  the  commission's  complaint  and  because 
of  the  costs  that  would  be  involved  pending  a  final 
decision  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  assumed  that  as  a 
matter  of  form,  and  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
commission  to  close  its  record,  written  notice  of  aban- 
donment of  the  niei-ger  will  be  sent  to  the  commission. 


President  Grace's  Statement 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  decision  to  aban- 
don the  three-company  merger,  Eugene  G.  Grace,  presi- 
dent Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
plan  to  merge  the  Republic,  Midvale  and  Inland  Steel 
companies  because  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  will  in  no  way  aff'ect  the  recent 
taking  over  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  by  Bethlehem. 

"The  decision  of  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland  not 
to  merge  should  have  no  significance  whatever  for  per- 
sons interested  in  our  acquisition  of  Lackawanna"  said 
Mr.  Grace.  "The  Bethlehem-Lackawanna  combination 
already  is  virtually  a  fact,  and  the  last  step,  the  actual 
exchange  of  securities,  will  be  made  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, presumably  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  stumbling  block  for  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland, 
floating  securities  of  a  new  company  in  the  face  of  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  complaint,  we  have  not  had 
to  contend  with  and  will  not  have  to  contend  with  at 
any  time.  The  additional  $15,000,000  preferred  stock 
for  plant  improvemsnts,  which  it  is  planned  will  be  a 
regular  Bethlehem  security,  will  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
any  Federal  Trade  Commission  action." 


Merger  Abandoned — Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  Will  Make  Extensions 


Following  failure  of  merger  plans,  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  arranging  to  proceed 
with  extensions  to  round  out  its  finishing  capacity. 
The  first  step  in  this  program  has  been  the  disposal  of 
§10,000,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds  to  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  New  York.  The  bonds  will  bear  5%  per 
cent  interest.  Proceeds  will  be  used  to  finance  expan- 
sion and  changes. 

The  extensions  will  probably  take  the  form  of  a 
strip  steel  mill,  two  lapweld  tube  mills  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  company's  132-in.  plate  mill,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  as  a  sheared  skelp  mill.  The  strip  unit  will 
also  be  of  such  construction  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
small  skelp  mill,  when  necessary.  Other  extensions 
will  probably  be  made  at  a  later  date,  according  to  the 
program  which  has  been  outlined. 

Only  semi-official  approval  has  been  given  the  ex- 


pansion outlined,  and  some  deviations  may  therefore 
be  made.  Recently  the  company  authorized  the  expen- 
diture of  $1,000,000  to  modernize  and  improve  its 
Thomas  plant  at  Niles,  a  12-mill  sheet  interest. 

Decision  by  the  Brier  Hill  company  to  proceed  with 
an  expansion  program  likely  eliminates  it  from  fur- 
ther merger  negotiations  at  this  time.  Its  representa-  ■ 
tives  attended  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  orig- 
inally proposed  seven-company  merger,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  Midvale-Republic-Inland  combination, 
which  collapsed  last  week. 

Subsequently,  efforts  were  made  by  the  Brier  Hill  ; 
company  to  effect  an  amalgamation  with  the  Trumbull 
Steel  Co.,  but  these  plans  fell  through.  On  Tuesday, 
Sept.  26,  directors  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  attended  a  .special  meeting  called  by  President 
James  A.  Campbell  to  consider  a  combination  with  the 
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Brier  Hill  propc-rties.  The  plan  was  not  to  the  liking 
of  Sheet  &  Tube  company  interests,  however,  for  Mr. 
Campbell  issued  a  statement  on  Sept.  27,  that  directors 
were  of  the  opinion  the  company  should  not  further 
increase  its  investment  in  the  Youngstown  district. 
"Brier  Hill  Steel  is  a  splendid  property,"  he  stated, 
"with  valuable  ore  and  limestone  properties,  new  and 
up-to-date  blast  furnaces,  steel  plant  and  finishing  mills, 
but   it   is   not  so   well   balanced  as   it  might   be.     With 


some  additions  in  finishing  capacity,  it  can  be  made  a 
very  strong  and  well  rounded  property." 

Mr.  Campbell  denies  reports  that  his  company  may 
be  interested  in  a  merger  with  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  It 
is  considered  likely,  however,  that  the  Sheet  &  Tube 
company  will  now  direct  its  attention  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Chicago  district  manufacturing  connec- 
tion, either  through  construction  of  a  plant,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  a  going  property  producing  pipe. 


New  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Appointees 


THK  changes  in  the  operating  and  sales  depart- 
ments of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  due  to  its  ab- 
sorption of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  announced  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  1,  have  become  effective. 
George  W.  Whitehead,  who  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant general  manager  of  the  plants  at  Lackawanna, 
N.  Y.,  started  to  work  for  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  1900 
and  continued  there  until  1904,  when  E.  A.  S.  Clarke 
became  president  of  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  He  then 
became  connected  with  the  Lackawanna  company  and 
served  it  as  Bessemer  superintendent,  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  and  gen- 
era! superintendent. 

Robert  E.  Belknap,  appointed  district 
manager  of  sales  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at 
Boston,  is  a  native  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
After  a  few  years  with  engineering  con- 
tracting firms,  Mr.  Belknap  joined  the 
sales  force  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 
in  1901.  In  1902  he  went  to  Chicago, 
where  up  to  that  time  the  company  had 
no  representation.  In  1900  he  was  pro- 
moted from  assistant  district  sales  man- 
ager to  manager  of  sailes  of  the  Chicago 
district.  He  remained  in  that  position  un- 
til 1915,  when  he  was  appointed  district 
sales  manager  in  New  York.  In  1916 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  he  re-J 
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transferred    back   to    the    Pittsburgh    office    and    made 
manager  of  sales. 

E.  B.  C.  Goyne,  formerly  in  charge  of  sales  at  St. 
Ix>uis,  succeeds  Mr.  Illig  at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Coyne's 
career  is  unusual  because  he  left  work  to  enter  college. 
His  first  employment  was  wit!h  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Co.,  in  1901.  After  shop  and  drawing-room  expe- 
rience with  it  until  1908,  he  left  to  enter  preparatory 
school,  spending  two  years  there,  and  then  entering 
Lehigh  University  for  a  four-years'  course  in  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering.  In  1911,  while  at 
college,  he  did  his  first  work  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  After  leaving  Lehigh  in 
1914,  Mr.  Goyne  did  civil  engineering 
work  in  connection  with  excavating  and 
concrete  construction  until  1915,  when  he 
entered  the  Bethlehem  service  in  machine 
operations  on  munitions  work.  He  spent 
.several  months  later  in  the  open-hearth 
department,  entering  the  sales  depart- 
ment in  July,  1916.  In  1917  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Louis  as  district  sales  manager. 

In  connection  with  the  re-organization 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Lack- 
awanna mills  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Timothy  Burns,  general  man- 
ager, announces  several  designations. 
Franc  H.  Burnett,  formerly  general  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.,    has    been    named    assistant    to    the 
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turned  to  Chicago  as  district  sales  manager  of  the 
latter  company.  He  has  held  this  position  continuously 
<ip  to  the  time  of  his  recent  transfer  to  Boston. 

R.  B.  Wallace,  who  continues  at  Boston  as  assistant 
manager  of  sales,  entered  the  steel  bu.siness  with  Beth- 
lehera  Steel  Co.  in  1909  and  became  its  Boston  agent  in 
1917. 

Edward  S.  Illig,  new  Buffalo  district  sales  manager, 
has  been  identified  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion .since  leaving  college,  almost  20  years.  He  started 
in  the  operating  department  of  the  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
plant  and  after  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  in  1904  was  assigned  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh office,  becoming  assistant  sales  agent  in  1906. 
In  1907  he  was  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  office 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Pacific  coast  sales  of  the  com- 
pany, holding  this   position  until   1916.     He  then  was 


general  manager.  Mr.  Burnett  entered  the  steel  indus- 
try in  1895  at  the  Joliet  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
In  1904  he  went  to  Lackawanna  as  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent  and  in  1910  became  general  purchasing  agent. 
C.  B.  Minnes,  formerly  assistant  purchasing  agent  of 
Lackawanna,  takes  the  designation  of  assistant  to  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
with  offices  at  Lackawanna.  Harry  J.  Kelly,  formerly 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co., 
is  appointed  superintendent  of  rolling  mills.  H.  F. 
Miller,  also  a  former  Lackawanna  assistant  superinten- 
dent, is  appointed  superintendent  of  open  hearth  and 
Bessemer  departments. 


Practically  all  of  the  250  workers  at  the  Ames 
Shovel  &  Tool  Co.  plant  in  the  Brockton,  Mass.,  dis- 
trict   have   gone   on    strike. 
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liitcriiatioiial  Debts  and  Trade 

We  have  had  now  nearly  four  years  of  failure 
of  international  trade  to  get  on  a  working  basis, 
and  with  the  passage  of  our  tariff  act  emphasis 
needs  to  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  point,  since  the  circumstances 
stand  out  so  plainly,  but  there  is  widespread  and 
marvelous   ignoring  of  the  circumstances. 

A  debt  of  about  11  billion  dollars  is  owed  us 
by  foreign  governments.  There  are  many  who  in- 
sist that  this  is  a  real  debt.  The  attitude  of  our 
Government  is  that  it  is  a  real  debt,  since  machin- 
ery for  its  "funding"  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished. Our  "favorable  merchandise  trade  bal- 
ance" was  about  4  billion  dollars  in  1919,  3  billions 
in  1920  and  2  billions  in  1921.  For  the  47  months 
following  the  armistice  the  total  may  be  taken 
at  10  billion.  The  two  items  would  make  a  total 
due  us  of  21  billion  dollars.  There  are  other 
items,  the  net  influence  of  which  would  be  to  re- 
duce this  total  somewhat,  but  for  the  long  range 
view  a  few  billions  one  way  or  the  other  would 
matter  little. 

A  large  part  of  the  excess  of  our  merchandise 
exports  has  been  funded  in  various  ways.  A 
portion  of  the  indebtedness  remains  unfunded.  It 
is  more  or  less  a  detail  whether  the  indebtedness 
is  funded  or  unfunded. 

Before  the  war  we  had  an  unseen  balance 
against  us  of  about  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
This  was  equalized  by  our  merchandise  exports 
exceeding  our  merchandise  imports  by  this 
amount.  There  is  little  if  anything  left  of  this 
unseen  balance,  and  for  a  broad  view  the  item 
may  be  ignored.  Lately  our  merchandise  trade 
balance  has  been  running  in  our  favor,  to  use 
the  common  phrase,  by  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
a  year.  Five  per  cent  on  20  billion  would  be  1 
billion,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  looking  for  pay- 
ment to  us  of  about  1^4  billions  a  year,  not  to 
speak  of  any  repayment  of  principal.  Yet  we  are 
complaining  that  our  exports  are  not  large  enough. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year  the  country 

;  was    absorbing    foreign    loans    with    considerable 

avidity.     These   loans   represented   a   funding   of 

old  obligations  rather  than  the  establishment  of 

credits   for  fresh  merchandise  purchases   in   the 


United  States.  Now  such  loans  are  not  in  demand, 
their  flotation  having  become  quite  difficult.  Such 
funding  merely  postpones  payment,  and  mean- 
while interest  obligations  must  be  met  or  be  al- 
lowed to  pile  up,  increasing  the  total  upon  which 
interest  is  expected. 

If  before  the  war  any  one  had  ventured  to 
prophesy  the  condition  now  existing  he  would 
have  been  ridiculed.  Various  positive  proofs  of 
the  impossibility  would  have  been  presented.  One 
argument  would  have  been  that  no  country  could 
grow  so  rich.  Another  would  have  been  that  if 
on  paper  it  did  grow  so  rich  the  obligations  would 
not  be  worth  their  face. 

Apart  from  the  serious  question  of  whether 
these  debts  are  good,  there  is  the  riddle  that  we 
want  payment  while  our  debtors  cannot  pay,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  accept  payment;  for  when  the 
practice  of  adding  the  interest  to  the  principal 
stops,  the  interest  must  be  paid  in  merchandise. 

As  to  the  European  countries  being  unable  to 
pay,  the  figures  of  their  merchandise  trade  re- 
cently are  impressive.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  the  United  Kingdom  had  imports  20  per 
cent  above  the  exports,  while  France  had  an  ex- 
cess of  14  per  cent.  Italy  in  four  months  had  im- 
ports approximately  double  its  exports.  Ger- 
many, which  is  expected  to  pay  reparation,  had  im- 
ports 9  per  cent  above  exports.  The  countries 
that  are  expected  to  make  payments  have  been 
importing  more  than  they  exported,  while  the 
country  that  expects  to  receive  payment  has  been 
exporting  more  than  it  imported  and  actually 
wants  to  increase  this  merchandise  balance. 


Activity  in  the  tin  plate  branch  of  the  British 
steel  industry  is  marked  and  approaches  pre-war 
proportions.  This  is  not  true  of  most  other 
branches.  At  the  end  of  June,  471  British  tin 
plate  mills  were  operating,  which  was  the  largest 
number  for  the  year.  At  the  peak  of  activity  in 
the  last  four  years,  514  mills  were  operating  at 
the  end  of  June  and  July,  1920.  The  recent  pros- 
perity is  also  reflected  in  British  tin  plate  exports, 
which  for  this  year  averaged  37,270  gross  tons 
per  month  to  Sept.  1,  or  only  about  3000  tons  per 
month  less  than  the  average  for  1912  and  1913. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  American  export  move- 
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ment,  while  only  about  20  per  cent  in  volume,  at 
an  average  of  6300  tons  per  month  to  Aug.  1, 
this  year,  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  1913.  Of 
only  one  other  steel  product  does  Great  Britain 
export  more  than  of  tin  plate,  and  that  is  gal- 
vanized sheets,  in  which  to  Sept.  1,  the  1922  move- 
ment averaged  43,800  tons  per  month.  This  is 
much  less,  however,  than  the  pre-war  rate,  gal- 
vanized sheets  having  long  been  the  premier 
e.Kport  product  of  the  British  steel  industry.  Cur- 
rent world  demand  for  tin  plate  may  be  said  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  before  the  war. 


TTie  Elastic  Tariff  Provisions 

The  announcement  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  immediate  action  under 
the  elastic  nowers  accorded  the  President  by  the 
new  tariff  law  will  be  asked  by  representatives  of 
the  automobile  industry  who  are  arranging  for  a 
conference  with  the  Tariff  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington is  an  indication  that  these  provisions  will 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  desuetude.  Our  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  have  enjoyed  an  important 
share  in  the  world's  business  in  motor  vehicles  and 
hope  to  retain  it  if  Washington  acts  in  accordance 
with  their  plans. 

As  the  duty  on  automobiles  has  been  reduced 
to  25  per  cent,  manufacturers  believe  that  this  is 
a  basis  for  uniformity  of  tariffs  in  all  countries. 
France  now  has  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  American 
cars.  Italy  has  been  collecting  35  per  cent  plus  a 
<!uty  based  on  weight,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has 
a  duty  of  33  1/3  per  cent.  It  is  believed  these  duties 
could  be  adjusted  easily  to  conform  to  the  Ameri- 
can tariff.  The  problem  as  to  the  colonies  is  not  so 
easy.  Mother  countries  have  favored  their  colonies 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  American  exporters. 
To  meet  this  condition,  the  President,  under  the 
new  law,  can  increase  the  duties  by  50  per  cent 
on  products  from  any  country  that  does  not  accord 
fair  treatment  to  American  commerce.  Still  other 
discriminations  exist,  in  addition  to  those  i-esulting 
from  colonial  policies,  and  it  is  pointed  out  as  an 
example  that  Finland  is  allowing  a  French  exporter 
a  duty  of  only  one-fourth  of  that  charged  the  Ameri- 
can shipper. 

Automobile  manufacturers  have  many  griev- 
ances, as  have  other  manufacturers,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  the  action  above  i-eferred  to  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  similar  proceedings,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Tariff  Commission  will  have  a  large 
number  of  important  investigations  to  make.  For 
this  reason  it  is  being  urged  by  some  writers  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  the  President  will 
be  overwhelmed  on  account  of  the  great  weight 
which  will  be  added  to  his  already  hea\n-  burden. 
Doubtless  the  new  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  will 
add  somewhat  to  the  President's  duties,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  connected  w-ith  inves- 
tigations will  be  carried  on  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  its  large  corps  of  assistants.  Other  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  undertaken  most 
important  investigations,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  international  boundary  dis- 
putes, but  no  one  imagined  for  a  moment  that  the 
President  himself  would  devote  any  large  amount  of 
time  to  the  details  of  such  investigations.     Under 


the  new  law,  the  President  will  owe  it  as  a  duty  to 
himself  and  to  the  country  not  to  assume  any  bur- 
dens that  can  be  entrusted  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

The  country  w'ill  share  the  hope  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  much  may  be  accomplished  under  the  so- 
called  elastic  provisions  of  the  Fordney-McCumber 
act.  The  question  of  their  constitutionality  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  probably  will  be  before 
many  months  and  then,  if  the  decision  is  affirmative, 
the  manufacturers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  causes  with  the  assurance  that  orders  is- 
sued by  the  President,  following  investigations  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  will  be  carried  out.  It  will 
then  behoove  manufacturers  to  make  appeals  to 
Washington  only  when  there  is  substantial  ground 
for  such  action  and  to  make  the  presentation  of 
their  cases  as  clear-cut  and  concise  as  possible. 


The  Advance  in  Alloy  Steels 

The  fact  that  ferroalloys  were  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  contention  in  the  preparation  of  the  metal 
schedule  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  is  some 
measure  of  the  new  place  alloy  steels  have  taken 
in  only  recent  years.  The  war  had  brought  out  in 
strong  relief  the  resources  of  various  countries  for 
the  production  of  special  steels,  giving  their  armies 
and  navies  preponderating  strength,  and  thus  a 
new  factor  has  entered  into  the  international  reck- 
oning in  respect  to  certain  metals.  With  all  that 
was  learned  in  the  four  years  following  1914,  of 
the  military  value  of  alloy  steels,  developments 
since  the  war  make  it  quite  evident  that  their 
advance  in  the  industries  of  peace  will  be  more 
rapid  than  ever.  From  being  thought  of  during 
the  war  chiefly  as  military  and  political  essentials, 
they  are  now  being  recognized  in  certain  indus- 
tries as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  competitive  commercial  position. 

An  article  on  page  791  of  The  Iron  Age  of 
Sept.  28  showed  how,  from  the  small  proportions 
of  1909,  when  the  first  statistics  of  their  produc- 
tion were  gathered,  alloy  steels  have  now  come  to 
occupy  an  indispensable  piace.  In  1909  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  production  of  the 
country  was  alloy  steel.  In  1917,  when  steel  ingot 
and  castings  output  reached  high  point  at  45,060,- 
607  gross  tons,  ^alloy  steels  were  1,644,335  tons, 
or  3.65  per  cent.  In  1921,  despite  an  almost  un- 
paralleled industrial  depression,  and  with  a  total 
steel  production  four  million  tons  less  than  in 
1909,  the  alloy  steel  output  was  nearly  4H  times 
as  large  as  in  the  first  statistical  year.  Of  the 
809,500  gross  tons  of  alloy  steel  made  in  1921,  or 
4.10  per  cent  of  the  total,  a  large  proportion  went 
into  automobiles,  particularly  as  forgings,  and  the 
locomotive  industry  also  had  an  important  place 
as  a  consumer  of  both  forgings  and  castings. 

The  most  spectacular  feature  of  the  alloy  in- 
dustry, as  indicated  in  a  diagram  accompanying 
last  week's  article,  has  been  the  rise  in  the  curve 
representing  alloy  castings  made  in  electric  fur- 
naces. Such  castings  represent  in  part  competi- 
tive substitutes  for  carbon  steel  forgings — a  de- 
velopment admittedly  having  large  possibilities. 
A  comparatively  recent  factor  is  the  production 
of  large  rolls  of  iron  and  steel  which,  after  special 


heat  treatment  are  found  to  have  superior 
properties. 

In  the  non-ferrous  industry,  improvement  in 
established  alloys  and  the  introduction  of  new 
ones  are  making  such  strides  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  In  industrial  importance 
and  metallurgical  value  these  developments  quite 
equal  those  in  alloy  steels.  Brass  and  aluminum 
alloys  are  familiar,  and  more  recently  magnesium 
alloys  have  attracted  attention.  Aluminum  and 
magnesium  in  steel  have  made  air-plane  progre.is 
more  rapid,  and  are  responsible  for  the  all-metal 
plane.  In  the  field  of  heat  treatment  non-ferrous 
alloys  are  notable  in  having  made  possible  the 
electric  resistance  furnace. 

The  proceedings  of  the  engineering  societies 
and  the  pages  of  technical  periodicals  tell  the 
same  story  as  the  statistics,  of  the  march  of  the 
special  steels.  The  space  they  thus  occupy  to-day 
probably  represents  not  less  than  the  ratio  of 
4V->  to  1  between  the  production  figures  of  1921 
and  those  of  1909.  Their  increasing  importance 
finds  fresh  recognition  in  the  program  of  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  at  Detroit 
this  week,  and  that  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  soon  to  be  held  in  New  York. 


Economy  in  Railroad  Operation 

The  general  public  probably  does  not  realize  the 
amount  of  trust  it  has  placed  in  railroad  officials 
by  enacting  the  present  transportation  act.  The  act 
prescribes  that  railroad  rates  shall  be  such  as  to 
yield  a  certain  annual  percentage  upon  the  value  of 
railroad  property.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the 
act,  or  to  March  1,  1922,  this  rate  was  to  be  5V2  or 
6  per  cent,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  rate  thereafter  to 
be  such  as  the  commission  should  prescribe.  The 
current  rate,  as  fi.xed  by  the  commission,  is  5% 
per  cent.  Should  a  road  earn  more  than  6  per 
cent,  there  are  provisions  as  to  the  e.xcess  that  make 
the  chances  of  any  road  regularly  disbursing  to 
security  holders  more  than  6  per  cent  relatively 
remote. 

The  important  point  about  this  arrangement,  a 
point  that  hardly  receives  the  attention  it  should, 
is  the  close  connection  between  rates  and  invest- 
ment. The  connection  is  not  between  rates  and 
service.  Were  there  no  restrictions,  the  position 
would  be  that  no  matter  how  much  money  the  rail- 
roads should  "invest"  there  would  be  a  return  prac- 
tically assured  upon  that  sum.  It  is  true  there  are 
restrictions  but  they  do  not  remove  the  general 
underlying  principle.  It  is  prescribed  that  the 
railroads  shall  be  economically  operated,  but  the  act 
does  not  define  any  standard  of  economy.  Expen- 
ditures for  improvements  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
commission. 

Yet  with  the  restrictions  the  fact  remains  that 
the  public  has  reposed  great  confidence  in  the  men 
who  operate  the  railroads,  in  trusting  them  to  run 
the  railroads  wth  economy  and  efficiency.  In 
nearly  all  other  commercial  enterprises  the  man- 
agers have  the  direct  incentive  of  profit.  The 
smaller  the  capital  investment  the  enterprise  can  get 
along  with,  the  greater  the  relative  return.  Any 
replacement  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade  in  favor 
of  a   system   that   would   give  a  manufacturer  or 


dealer  a  profit  dependent  upon  the  investment  he 
chanced  to  have  would  be  considered  absurd  and 
directly  contrai-y  to  public  policy. 

The  transportation  act  has  not  been  criticized 
on  account  of  this  provision.  Its  labor  provisions 
have  been  criticized  very  severely,  yet  it  is  not  con- 
sidered altogether  probable  that  it  will  be  amended 
in  that  respect.  Thus  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its 
being  amended  in  respect  to  the  principle  governing 
the  making  of  rates.  Accordingly,  the  public  can 
expect  to  pay  rates  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  that  are  based  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
may  permit  upon  the  investment. 

Ideas  that  have  long  outlived  their  usefulness 
often  die  hard.  It  used  to  be  the  universal  belief 
throughout  commercial  circles  that  railroad  expen- 
ditures were  "good"  for  business.  As  a  rule  there 
was  no  disposition  to  discriminate.  Just  so  the 
railroads  spent  money,  the  influence  was  beneficial. 
The  situation  is  fundamentally  altered  by  the  trans- 
portation act.  The  rest  of  the  country  may  make  a 
10  per  cent  profit  on  railroad  expenditures  for  im- 
provements, but  ever  afterward  it  must  pay  some- 
thing like  6  per  cent  a  year  on  the  capital  sum. 
The  interest  of  the  public,  therefore,  is  that  rail- 
road investment  should  increase  only  as  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy. 


Metal  Schedule  of  New  Tariff  Law 

The  full  text  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  Fordney- 
AlcCumber  tariff  act,  which  became  a  law  Thursday, 
Sept.  21,  and  was  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  that 
day,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  copies 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  subBcribers  who  ask 
for  them.  The  pamphlet  gives  also  the  duties  in  the 
two  preceding  tariff  laws. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What  "Laboratories  for  Reseach  in  Facts" 
Mean  to  Industry 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  direct  attention  through  the 
columns  of  The  Iron  Age  to  an  admirable  article  in 
Science  of  Aug.  25,  entitled,  "The  Record  of  Science"? 
This  article  is  the  address  of  William  Warner  Bishop, 
formerly  chief  of  the  reading  room  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  before  the  Michigan  Chapter  of  Sigma  Chi. 
Mr.  Bishop  has  taken  for  his  text  the  statement  that 
"Bibliography  is  the  foundation  of  Research."  No  man 
could  be  better  equipped  to  argue  the  ease.  The  thought 
uppermost  in  his  mind  is  that  we  are  getting  too  far 
away  from  utilization  of  the  records  of  science.  We 
are  depending  too  much  upon  observations  made  in  the 
laboratory. 

Facts  seem  to  support  Mr.  Bishop,  for  we  find  that 
the  National  Research  Council  lists  in  its  "Research 
Laboratories  in  Industrial  Establishments  (alone)  in 
the  United  States"  526  firms  operating  laboratories  for 
research.  In  Science  for  Jan.  13,  1922,  on  page  51,  we 
find  a  summary  of  the  publication  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  on  funds  invested  in  research. 
This  summary  indicates  that  there  are  available  565 
separate  funds  for  all  kinds  of  research,  from  medicine 
to  mathematics,  representing  an  annual  yield  totaling 
over  $22,000,000.  Yet  I  venture  to  assert  that  not  50 
per  cent  of  the  526  industi-ial  firms  operating  research 
laboratories  maintain  laboratories  for  research  in  facts 
or,  to  use  Mr.  Bishop's  phraseology,  research  in  the 
"book  sciences." 

The  relative  proportion  spent  on  bibliography,  or  as 
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I  choose  to  call  it,  research  fact-oring,  or  searching  for 
facts,  is  illustrated  in  a  case  I  know  of,  where  a  large 
industrial  organization  invested  over  $400,000  in  a  re- 
search laboratory  building  and  in  the  library  included 
not  one-tenth  of  that  amount  was  expended  in  the  orig- 
inal investment.  Yet  bibliography  is  the  foundation  of 
research. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  heart  of  the  heart  of  the 
"workshop  of  the  world."  The  Directory  of  Special 
Libraries,  published  in  1921,  shows  that  in  Pittsliurgh 
there  is  no  great  laboratory  for  research  factoring  in 
iron  and  steel.  Yet  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  reported  to 
say  that  his  firm  wasted  thousands  of  dollars  because  it 
did  not  find  out  what  others  had  done  first. 

Pittsburgh  is  reported  the  center  of  the  coal  mining 
industry,  yet  we  find  no  great  laboratory  of  research 
factoring  in  coal  mining. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  workshop  of  the  world  is 
the  unprecedented  action  of  the  Pittsburgh  section  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society's  library  committee  in 
raising  a  fund  of  over  $2,000  which  it  turned  over  to 
the  Technology  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  for  the  common  good.  Again  the  chemists 
are  to  the  fore! 

It  is  a  little  early  yet,  perhaps,  to  suggest  to  the 
hard-headed  business  man  of  this  country  that  he  should 
invest  money  in  endowments  for  laboratories  in  re- 
search factoring  and  fellowships  in  "book  sciences." 
But  he  might  well  begin  to  think  about  it.     Even   in 


Europe's  unsettled  condition  we  find  that  much  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  laboratories 
for  research  factoring. 

In  line  with  the  above  there  appears  in  Chemical 
A^e?rs  (London),  for  Sept.  15,  p.  153,  the  following 
statement:  "Among  the  more  specific  problems  which 
confront  this  board  (a  proposed  board  on  i-egulation 
of  research  for  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science)  are  the  following: 

"1.  The  creation  of  research  libraries  where  refer- 
ence works  can  be  consulted  immediately. 

"2.  The  provision  of  publication  grants,  so  that 
where  no  periodical  literature  is  available  the  work  will 
not  remain  buried  or  obscure. 

"3.  The  allocation  of  traveling  grants  to  enable 
workers  to  visit  libraries,  to  inspect  manufacturing 
processes,  and  to  attend  the  meetings  of  scientific  so- 
cieties." 

These  suggestions  were  brought  forward  by  Prin- 
cipal J.  C.  Irvine  in  his  address  on  "The  Organization 
of  Research."  Evidently  the  British  are  going  to  make 
an  attempt  at  building  up  the  foundation  of  science, 
in  other  words,  to  build  up  bibliographic  aids,  which 
would  seem  to  substantiate  Mr.  Bishop's  assertion  that 
"bibliography  is  the  foundation  of  research." 

K.  C.  Walker, 

Research  Reference  Assistant. 
Bureau   of  Mines.   Mining   Experiment  Station. 
Pittsburgh,  Sept  27,  1922. 


JAPANESE  INQUIRIES  INCREASE 

Rails,  Tin  Plate  and  Locomotive  Tires  Included — 
German  Quotations  to  Japan  Low 

New  York,  Oct.  3. — Although  the  situation  in  ex- 
port trade  shows  no  change,  there  is  evidence  of  im- 
provement in  trade  with  Japan.  At  present  trade  is 
still  largely  confined  to  governmental  and  municipal 
buying,  but  inquiry  from  merchants  is  increasing.  A 
request  for  prices  on  about  2000  tons  of  light  gage 
black  sheets  was  recently  received  by  one  Japanese 
house  in  New  York,  and  although  the  business  is  not 
expected  to  materialize,  this  house  reports  booking 
some  small  orders,  one  of  which  was  for  about  eighty 
tons  of  light  gage  black  sheets.  This  exporter  also 
received  an  order  for  about  600  tons  of  steel  gas  pipe 
of  various  specifications. 

Bids  are  now  being  received  from  American  mills 
on  two  good  sized  tin  plate  inquiries.  One  of  these  is 
from  the  Hokuyo,  a  large  Japanese  fishing  organization 
with  interests  in  the  vicinity  of  Kamchatka  and  is  be- 
ing handled  through  a  large  Japanese  export  house 
which  holds  an  interest  in  this  organization.  About 
12,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  for  canning  is  involved,  but 
under  present  plans  probably  not  more  than  6000  boxes 
will  be  placed  in  the  United  States  and  the  other  half 
of  the  order  will  go  to  United  Kingdom  mills.  Another 
tin  plate  inquiry  from  a  Japanese  oil  company  calls 
for  5000  boxes  of  oil  can  tin  plate. 

Among  the  Japanese  railroad  tenders  is  one  from 
the  municipality  of  Osaka,  calling  for  bids  on  two 
miles  of  girder  rails,  one  mile  of  92-lb.  and  one  mile 
of  102-lb.  rails.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co., 
which  has  had  a  small  order  for  about  700  tons  of  tie 
plates  pending  for  some  time,  has  placed  it  with  the 
Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
and  is  now  asking  for  bids  on  250  locomotive  tires.  An 
inquiry  for  about  150  tons  of  structural  steel  for  a 
bridge  is  pending  from  governmental  sources. 

German  quotations  on  steel  to  Japan  are  still  con- 
siderably below  the  best  prices  obtainable  from  British 
makers.  On  a  recent  inquiry  from  Japan  for  about  100 
tons  of  %-m.  to  3-in.,  mild  steel  bars,  rounds,  squares 
and  flats,  an  exporter  in  New  York  received  a  bid  of 
£11  1-ls  3d  per  ton,  c  and  f.  Japanese  port  from  a 
British  seller,  and  a  price  of  £9  7s  per  ton,  c  and  f. 
from  a  German  house. 

The  Chinese  market  continues  dull  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  usual  demand  for  wire  shorts.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the 


Sung  Hang  Railway  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $600,000  (about  $300,000  United 
States)  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  narrow  gage 
railroad  from  Sungkow,  Kwangtung  Province  to 
Shanghang,  Fukien  Province,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  One  object  of  the  railroad  is  to  overcome  the 
present  necessity  of  transporting  all  cargoes  from 
these  districts  across  the  Han  River  rapids  and  un- 
navigable  parts  of  the  river. 

Twelve  railroads,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  be 
about  £8,000,000  are  under  construction  in  Australia, 
says  a  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  city 
railroads  and  the  Broken  Hill  line,  the  latter  estimated 
to  cost  £1,277,440  completed.  In  addition  to  the  twelve 
under  construction  five  more  railroad  projects  have 
been  authorized  but  not  begun.  One  of  the  largest  pro- 
jects under  consideration  is  the  Clarence  River  bridge 
to  complete  the  North  Coast  Railway.  Its  cost  is 
estimated  at  £500,000. 


Early  Improvement  in  Car  Supply  Not 
Expected 

Washington,  Oct.  3. — Complaints  coming  to  the 
Federal  Fuel  Distributor  from  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry that  large  stocks  have  accumulated  and  are  piling 
up  on  -account  of  ear  shortages  have  met  with  the  re- 
sponse that  substantial  relief  probably  will  not  develop 
for  a  month  due  to  demands  for  the  movement  of  coal 
under  priority  orders.  It  is  believed  that  after  this 
period  and  closing  of  the  lake  navigation  season,  the 
coal  supply  and  transportation  movement  will  be  near 
normal  and  will  make  it  possible  to  move  steel  stocks 
piled  in  mill  yards  and  will  result  in  increased  pro- 
duction. 

At  the  White  House  to-day  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  probably  on  Friday  will  name  the  fact 
finding  commission  to  inquire  into  the  coal  situation. 
In  as  much  as  coal  operators  have  declined  the  request 
of  the  President  to  select  names  outside  of  the  industry, 
the  commission  will  be  selected  without  regard  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  operators. 


The  Punxsutawney  Furnace  Co.,  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  is  planning,  to  light  its  furnace,  which  has  been 
down  for  about  19  months,  at  an  early  date.  The 
Adrian  furnace,  Dubois,  Pa.,  is  undergoing  repairs  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  furnace  will  go  into  blast  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 
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GERMAN  PRICE  RISE  HALTS 

Temporary    Cessation    of    Step-Like    Increases    in 
Iron  and  Steel 
(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  2.  —  Rising  of  prices  has 
ceased  temporarily.  Foundry  iron  No.  1  is  now  27,413 
m.  per  metric  ton.  ($14.50  per  gross  ton,  at  5%c.  per 
100  m.).  Steel  ingots  are  34,370  m.  ($18.18);  steel 
bars,  46,930  m.  (1.144c.  per  IbT) ;  steel  sheets  1  mm. 
(No.  19 V^  United  States  gage)  thick,  69,750  m.  (1.70c. 
per  lb.).- 

[These  prices  replace  26,242  m.  ($25.78)  for  foun- 
dry iron  No.  1  on  Sept.  18;  34,370  m.  ($24.44)  for 
ingots;  46,930  m.  (1.49c.  per  lb.)  for  bars  and  52,750  m. 
(1.675c.  per  lb.)  for  sheets  exceeding  5  mm.  (No.  6 
United  States  gage),  all  figured  at  the  exchange,  7c. 
per  100  m.,  then  prevailing.] 

Market  conditions  are  continuing  strong.  The  num- 
ber of  unemployed  for  all  Germany  has  reached  a  new 
low  record  at  11,960,  but  officials  predict  a  decline  in 
activity. 

Stocks  of  iron  and  steel  corporations  have  under- 
gone a  new  rise,  the  stock  index  average  since  Jan.  1 
having  risen  from  229  to  429.  The  General  Electric 
Corporation  (Allgemeine  Elektricitaets  Gesellschaft) 
is  raising  its  capital  stock  by  300,000,000  m.  to  1,400,- 
000,000  m. 

Siemens-Schuckert  interests  have  concluded  a  con- 
tract with  the  Soviet  Central  Electrical  Board  to  sup- 


ply large  quantities  of  electrical  goods  on  credit.  Mos- 
cow Izvestiya  says  agents  of  Otto  Wolff,  Cologne,  have 
arrived  to  propose  a  new  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Southern   (Russian)  steel  works. 

Otto  Wolff,  said  to  be  the  largest  iron  dealer  in 
Germany  and  to  control  80  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate 
output  of  that  country,  has  announced  the  formation  of 
a  far-reaching  trust  on  the  lines  of  the  Stinnes  electro- 
metal  combination.  In  co-operation  with  Commercial 
Counselor  Haniel  he  has  combined  the  Phcenix  Coal  & 
Steel  Co.  with  the  Rhenish  Steel  Co.  The  Phoenix  com- 
pany already  controls  nine  important  concerns,  includ- 
ing the  Reisersteig  shipyard  at  Hamburg;  while  the 
Rhenish  Steel  Co.  controls  five  corporations,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the  Arensberg  Smelting  Co.,  Essen.  These 
sixteen  corporations  constitute  the  metal  wing  of  the 
new  combination. 

An  electric  wing  and  a  shipping  wing  are  included 
also.  The  electric  group  is  made  up  of  the  Dessauer 
Co.,  which  controls  thirteen  electric  and  gas  concerns, 
and  the  Schorch  plant  at  Rheydt,  in  Westphalia. 
Schorch  already  has  effected  an  alliance  with  Saxony's 
largest  electric  concern.  The  shipping  group  consists 
of  the  Argus,  the  Roland  and  the  North  German  Lloyd 
lines. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  capital  of  this  en- 
tire Wolff  group  is  3,000,000,000  m.,  of  which  2,000,000,- 
000  m.  represents  the  companies  other  than  shipping. 
The  organization  gathers  strength  financially  from  its 
backing  by  the  florin  capital  of  the  Dutch  Blast  Fur- 
nace Corporation,  which  lately  acquired  a  large  block 
of  Phoenix  stock. 


GERMAN    RAPID    PRICE    CHANGES 


Many  Companies  Quoting  in  Foreign  Currency — 
Reparations  in  Goods  Contract  Explained 

Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  11. — The  contract  which 
has  been  concluded  by  Hugo  Stinnes  and  the  Marquis 
de  Lubersac  for  the  reparation  in  goods  may  start  a 
new  era  in  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  deliveries  could  take  place  as 
swiftly  as  expected,  as  the  scarcity  of  building  mate- 
rials is  acute  in  Germany.  Production  at  cement,  brick 
and  lime  works  is  hampered  considerably  by  the  scarcity 
of  fuel.  It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  agreement 
that  a  certain  amount  of  reparations  coal  is  to  be  re- 
tained by  Germany  for  the  production  of  the  materials 
which  are  to  be  supplied.  The  works  may  thus  be 
brought  up  to  a  higher  rate  of  production  with  the  ad- 
ditional supply  of  fuel. 

Provided  the  details  of  the  agreement  can  be  satis- 
factorily arranged,  the  French  people  in  the  devastated 
area  may  at  last  see  a  reparation  which  is  of  advan- 
tage to  them  and  German  industry  has  a  certain  se- 
curity against  extensive  unemployment  in  the  crisis 
which  is  expected.  The  agreement  is  a  private  con- 
tract and  the  material  delivered  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
French  customer  with  a  check  to  the  German  producer 
which  the  German  Government  will  send  to  the  repa- 
rations committee.  The  direct  demand  for  iron  and 
.steel  products  will  probably  not  be  gi-eat,  and  the  heavy 
industry  has  shown  little  interest  in  the.  question  of 
reparation  in  goods,  but  the  contract  concluded  seems 
to  be  paving  the  way  for  similar  agreements,  and  ne- 
gotiations in  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  industries  are 
already  reported. 

The  quotations  for  scrap  iron  and  steel  are  at  pres- 
ent about  ten  times  the  price  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  ai-c  fluctuating  between  18,500  to  20,000  m. 
for  iron  and  steel  and  up  to  30,000  m.  for  cast  iron 
(machinery).  The  Metallotorg,  the  .  Russian  metal 
trade  office,  has  shipped  13,250  tons  of  scrap  and  an 
old  ship  of  5400  tons  to  Germany.  Up  to  Aug.  15, 
the  average  daily  shipment.s  have  been  500  to  650  tons! 
but  it  is  intended  to  bring  them  up  to  about  1200  tons! 


The  scarcity  of  iron  has  been  more  pronounced 
lately.  The  supply  of  fuel  to  the  works  is  still  insuffi- 
cient and  production  is  also  hampered  considerably 
through  the  shortage  of  limestone.  The  import  of  for- 
eign ore  is  decreasing  because  of  the  Heavy  decline  in 
the  mark.  German  ore  is  still  considerably  cheaper 
than  imports  in  spite  of  the  heavy  increases  which  have 
taken  place  lately. 

The  Pig  Iron  Association  has  rationed  supplies  to 
customers  in  order  to  finish  old  contracts,  and  the  rate 
of  imports  is  being  maintained.  Luxemburg  pig  iron 
is  quoted  at  about  200  fr.  at  the  frontier.  Of  the  pres- 
ent deliveries  of  the  association  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  iron  is  imported.  The  demand  for  rolled  material 
is  undiminished.  Bar  iron  and  plates  are  in  special 
demand.  Business  in  heavy  sheets  is  still  quiet.  Im- 
ports of  material  from  the  Saar  districts  and  Lorraine 
have  further  increased.  The  demand  for  wires  and 
tubes  is  brisk.  Export  duties  have  been  increased  60 
per  cent  despite  protests  of  the  industry. 

Seeking  a  Currency  for  a  Trading  Basis 

At  the  Leipzig  autumn  fair  some  firms  were  using 
their  gold  mark  (pre-war)  prices  as  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation by  multiplying  that  amount  with  a  certain 
figure  which  they  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  present 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar  by  4.20.  As  wages  and 
other  charges  have  not  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  prices  thus  obtained  were  too  high.  This  prac- 
tice and  the  demand  by  other  firms  for  payment  of 
home  orders  in  foreign  currency  has  added  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  last  autumn  fair. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Federal  Association  of  Ger- 
man Industry  concluded  that  there  would  be  no  advan- 
tage in  introducing  a  new  kind  of  currency  to  which 
the  amounts  of  all  balance  sheets,  taxes,  wages,  etc., 
would  have  to  be  reduced.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  index  num- 
bers which  were  to  be  used  in  reducing  the  present  in- 
flated anjounts  to  gold  mark  or  index  mark,  and  that 
the  showing  up  of  the  real  amount  of  the  inflation  and 
the  paying  of  wages  and  salaries  in  gold  marks  would 
raise  prices  and  would  possibly  lead  to  a  further  de- 
crease in  the  present  value  of  the  mark. 

Several    industries   are    now    quoting     their    prices 
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cither  altogether  in  foreign  currency  or,  as  this  meets 
with  considerable  opposition  by  the  customers,  they  are 
quoting  in  what  is  called  "broken"  currency.  Part  of 
the  price  especially  for  imported  material  is  quoted  in 
foreign  currency,  and  the  rest  which  is  to  constitute 
the  German  cost  of  production  is  quoted  in  marks.  In 
some  lines,  Solingen  hardware  and  cutlery  for  instance, 
the  gold  mark  prices  have  caused  a  slackening  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  "Eiscnwirtsehaftsbund,"  while  not  prescribing 
actual  payment  for  home  deliveries  in  dollars,  has 
adopted  the  system  of  fixing  its  prices  once  every  ten 


days  according  to  the  dollar  exchange,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  home  production  cost  in  marks.  This  pro- 
cedure is  rapidly  spreading;  with  the  result  of  a  dual 
currency,  and  the  prospect  of  a  favorable  development 
as  at  close  of  the  assignat  and  mandat  system  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  dollar  has  begun  to  play  the  role  of  the  French 
hoarded  gold  and  silver,  and  possibly  foreshadows,  as 
in  France,  an  easy,  automatic  death  for  the  paper  cur- 
rency by  which  bondholders  and  mere  mark  holders 
will  lose,  but  trade  and  industry,  as  in  France,  will 
probably  gain. 


FRENCH  MARKET  IMPROVES 


Moro    Furiiacf?    in    Blast    But    Coke    Difficulties 
Feared — Prices  Finn  and  Mills  Booked  Ahead 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  14. — The  situation  is  satis- 
factory, although  inland  demands,  which  are  now  cov- 
ered for  some  time  to  come,  are  not  as  active  as  they 
were  in  August.  Export  sales,  however,  are  still  rather 
strong. 

On  the  other  hand,  furnaces  which  feel  anxious 
about  future  coke  supplies,  do  not  want  to  be  bound 
too  far  ahead.  The  price  of  Ruhr  metallurgical  coke 
was  raised  Sept.  1  to  6,018  m.  per  ton  at  ovens,  which, 
at  to-day's  rate  of  exchange  is  equivalent  to  about 
54  fr.  German  freight  rates  have  been  increased  fifty 
per  cent.  Therefore,  any  upward  move  of  the  mark 
would  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  delivered  price 
of  the  coke  supplied  to  French  blast-furnaces.  The 
September  adjusted  price  of  coke  is  95  fr.  at  the  Franco- 
German  frontier. 

Rumor  of  an  agreement  between  French  and  Ger- 
man iron  and  coal  interests  for  an  exchange  of  French 
iron  ore  for  German  coke  has  been  current  recently, 
but  so  far  there  has  been  no  official  confirmation. 

Iron  Ore. — Production  of  the  French  mines  is  in- 
creasing and  sales  are  now  easier.  Present  prices  of 
minette,  at  mines,  per  metric  ton  are:  Thionville  (aver- 
age grade)  11.50  fr.  to  12  fr.;  Briey  14.50  fr.  to  15  fr. 

Pig  Iron. — Production  of  pig-iron  in  July  was  428,115 
tons,  against  415,752  tons  in  June.  The  production  of 
steel  was  368,666  metric  tons  in  July  and  2,413,170 
metric  tons  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922. 

On  Aug.  1,  94  furnaces  were  in  blast,  62  ready  to 
blow  in  and  64  under  construction  or  repair,  compared 
with  91  in  blast  on  July  1. 

There  is  some  export  demand  for  basic  pig-iron,  but 
French  ironworks  absorb  nearly  the  whole  production 
and  have  very  little  to  spare.  In  foundry  iron,  available 
supplies  are  now  restricted  and  No.  3  chill  cast  foundry 
iron  is  firm  at  220  fr.  at  Eastern  producing  works.  A 
few  small  sales  of  pig-iron  to  the  United  States  are  be- 
ing reported. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  has  made  in- 
quiries for  large  quantities  of  French  hematite,  low 
in  phosphorus.  The  specification  of  low  phosphorus  may 
prove  an  obstacle  to  most  French  producers,  as  hematite 
currently  used  in  France  contains  about  0.10  per  cent 
phos. 

Semi-finished  Steel. — This  market  is  firm,  with  a  ris- 
ing tendency,  and  delays  of  delivery  up  to  three  months' 
duration  are  sometimes  asked  for.  Latest  prices  per 
metric  ton  at  Lorraine  works  are  as  follows  (basic 
steel):  ingots,  310  fr.;  blooms,  315  to  320;  billets,  340 
to  345;  flat  bars,  360  to  365. 

A  rise  of  5  or  10  fr,  on  these  prices  is  considered 
imminent. 

Beams. — Although  the  season  for  beams  is  nearing 
its  end,  there  is  still  good  business.  Delays  of  delivery 
are  from  7  to  8  weeks. 

Rails. — There  is  a  rather  good  inland  demand  for 
rails  and  there  have  also  been  a  few  transactions  for 
export.  A  concern  in  eastern  France  has  sold  a  small 
quantity  of  mine  rails,  weighing  less  than  14  kg.  (28  lb. 
per  yard)  at  410  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Rolled   Merchant    Products. — Although    the   demand 


has  slackened,  mills  have  enough  orders  on  hand  to  in- 
sure regular  working  for  some  time  and,  consequently, 
are  not  making  any  special  effort  to  obtain  new  orders. 
Present  base  price  at  Eastern  producing  works  is  440 
to  455  fr.  The  price  for  large  shapes  is  425  fr.  Delays 
in  delivery  are  from  14  to  16  weeks  for  small  and  10  to 
12  weeks  for  large  shapes. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — Notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
orders  from  ship  yards,  sheet  mills  are  generally  booked 
until  November.  The  restarting  of  a  few  plants  has  in- 
creased the  ouput  and  diminished  delays  of  delivery, 
which  are  now  from  8  to  10  weeks  for  light  sheets,  4  to 
6  weeks  for  medium  and  4  weeks  for  heavy  sheets. 
Base  prices  have  so  far  not  been  changed,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  raised  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Comptoir  des  Toles  as  Belgian  prices  for  light  sheets 
have  just  been  increased  by  25  fr. 

Castings. — The  improvement  is  being  maintained  and 
delays  of  delivery  are  increasing. 


Scrap  Higher  at  Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.  3. — Practically  all  grades  of  scrap 
materials  in  this  district  show  advances  as  comparred 
with  prices  a  week  ago.  While  the  shortage  of  pig- 
iron  is  reflected  in  these  advances,  the  acute  demand 
in  other  districts  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of, 
local  melters.  It  is  presumed  the  Dodge  lettings  on 
3000  tons  of  turnings,  borings,  flashings  and  hydraulic 
compressed  for  October  delivery  will  go  to  Cleveland 
and  Valley  points  as  heretofore.  Large  tonnages  of 
machinery  cast  and  stove  plate  are  going  to  the  Chi- 
cago market  despite  the  freight  rate  of  $3.78  per  gross 
ton  on  these  materials.  Production  does  not  seem  to 
have  fallen  off  and  producers  report  they  have  not  ex- 
perienced any  shortage  of  equipment  to  make  their 
scheduled  deliveries.  The  following  prices  are  on  a 
gross  ton  basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting 
stove  plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavj-    melting   steel $16.00  to  116.50 

Shoveling  steel    15.50  to    16.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 24.50  to    25.00 

Cast   borings    12.50  to    13.50 

Automobile   c^st    scrap 25.00  to    26.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    18.00 

Hydraulic  comp 17.00  to    18.00 


Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions  have  been  published  in  Bul- 
letin No.  304  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  the  series  on  workmen's  insurance  and 
compensation.  It  traces  in  a  comprehensive  way  the 
progress  of  compensation  legislation  as  discussed  in 
the  opening  session  on  Sept.  19.  Special  stress  was 
placed  on  administrative  problems  under  state  funds 
in  this  country.  Among  other  subjects  of  special  signi- 
ficance outlined  in  the  report  are:  accident  preven- 
tion, the  rating  of  permanent  disabilities,  medical 
problems,  methods  of  procedure  in  accident  reporting, 
administrative  troubles  and  whether  compensation  com- 
missions should  administer  accident  prevention  and 
other  labor  laws. 


Costello  patent  furnaces  are  to  be  installed  by  Tate- 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  eight  mill  plants  which  the 
Weirton  Steel  Co.  is  building  at  Weirton,  W.  Va.  The 
equipment  will  cover  pair  furnaces,  sheet  furnaces  and 
box  annealing  furnaces. 
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SEPTEMBER  IRON  OUTPUT 

Gain  Last  Month  9205  Tons  Per  Day  as 
Compared  with  August 

Fifty-Two  Furnaces  Blown  in  and  Six  Blown  Out 
or  Banked 

The  expected  upturn  in  the  pig  iron  production  of 
the  country,  following  a  settlement  of  the  coal  and  rail- 
road strikes,  is  distinctly  evident  from  the  returns  of 
blast  furnace  production  for  the  month  of  September. 
According  to  statistics  collected  almost  entirely  by  tele- 
graph, there  was  a  net  gain  of  46  furnaces  during  Sep- 
tember; 52  furnaces  were  blown  in  and  (5  were  blown 
out.  During  July  and  August  there  was  a  net  loss  of 
48  furnaces.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  October 
the  industry  has  virtually  retraced  its  steps  so  that  the 
number  of  furnaces  active  on  Oct.  1  was  190  as  com- 
pared with  192  on  July  1.  The  actual  gain  in  daily  out- 
put was  9205  tons  per  day  in  September  over  August. 

The  production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for 
the  30  days  in  September  amounted  to  2,033,720  gross 
tons  or  67,791  tons  per  day  as  compared  with  1,816,170 
tons  or  58,586  tons  per  day  in  August,  a  31-day  month. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  217,550  tons  over  September, 
but  because  many  of  the  furnaces  which  resumed  opera- 
tions in  September  came  in  near  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  October  output  will  be  more  representative  of  the 
recovery  of  the  industry  than  the  record  made  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Oct.  1  was 
190  as  compared  with  144  on  Sept.  1,  with  172  on  Aug. 
1  and  with  only  69  on  Aug.  1,  1921,  the  low  point  in 
last  year's  depression.  The  capacity  of  the  190  fur- 
naces in  blast  on  Oct.  1  is  estimated  at  77,500  tons  per 
day,  as  compared  with  54,645  tons  per  day  for  the  144 
furnaces  in  blast  on  Sept.  1. 

The  manganese-iron  alloy  output  for  September  also 
suffered  a  decline  at  14,916  tons,  which  is  the  lowest 
since  April.  Of  the  September  output  10,681  tons  was 
ferromanganese  and  4235  tons  was  spiegeleisen. 

Daily   Rate  of   Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  September,  1921,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Steel  Works 

September,  1921   27,189 

October     33.365 

November    37.960 

December    41,173 

January.   1922    42,130 

February    46,827 

March     53,547 

April 56.930 

May    60,619 

June   62,534 

July 62,295 

Aufrust 45,672 

September    53,856 


lonths — Gross  Tom 

Merchant 

Total 

5.661 

32,850 

6,850 

40,215 

9.223 

47,183 

12,023 

53,196 

10.933 

53,063 

11,387 

58,214 

12,128 

65,675 

12,140 

69,070 

13,790 

74,409 

16.167 

78,701 

15,297 

77,592 

12,914 

58,586 

13.935 

67,791 

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1916,  are  as  follows: 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite 

the  United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1916 — ' 

1916         1917         1918         1919         1920         19: 

77,799  106,525     97,264     77, 

82,835   105,006   102,720      "' 

103,648      

109,607 


Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar 
Apr, 
May 


102,746   101,643 

106,456     94,473 

107,667   104. S82 

107,592  111,165 

IDS. 422  110.238  111.17 
Juno  107,053  109.002  110,793 
July  104,017  107,820  110,354 
AUR.  103. 34G  104.772  109,341 
Sept.  106.745  104,465  113.942 
Oct.  113, 1S9  106,r.B0  112,482 
Nov.  110,394  106,859  111,802 
Dec.  102,537   92,997  110.762 


99.685  108,900 

82,607  91,327 

68.002  96,312 

70.495  101,451 
7S,340  98,931 

55.496  101,529 
82,932  104,310 
60,115  106.212 
79,745  97.830 
84,944  87,222 


1922 

945  53,063 

187  58,214 

468  65,675 

768  69,070 

394  74,409 

494  78.701 

889  77.592 

780  58.586 

850  67,791 


Soho  furnace  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  and  one 
Midland  furnace  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  four  Johnstown  furnaces  of 
the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  the  Colonial,  Perry  and  Punxy 
furnaces  in  western  Pennsylvania;  one  furnace  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  Maryland;  one  La  Belle  furnace 
in  the  Wheeling  district;  two  furnaces  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  three  furnaces  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  one  furnace  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
and  the  Mattie  and  Trumbull-Cliffs  furnaces  in  the  Ma- 
honing Valley;  one  furnace  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  one  furnace  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  two 
Otis  furnaces  of  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  one  Toledo 
furnace  and  the  Dover  furnace  in  central  and  northern 
Ohio;  the  Belfont  and  Milton  furnace  in  southern  Ohio; 
one  Joliet  furnace,  three  South  Chicago  furnaces  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  Illinois  and  four  Gary  furnaces  in 
Indiana;  Thomas  furnace  at  Milwaukee;  D  furnace 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Colorado  and  one 
Detroit  furnace  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  in  Michigan; 
No.  1  Ensley  furnace  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.  and  one  Allen's  Creek  furnace  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 
Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  follow- 
ing totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month,  to- 
gether with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production:" 


Production  of  Steel  Vompanies- 

— Gross  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 

, Total  Production , 

Ferromanganese 

1920            1921            1922 

1920       1921        1922 

Jan. 

...    2,232,455   1,932,159   1,306,045 

23,957   22,228      6,874 

Feb. 

...    2,181,679   1.625,695   1,311,170 

28.038   29,013     8,540 

Mar. 

...    2,480.668   1.323.443   1.629.982 

35,275   41,294   13,695 

Apr. 

...    1,968,542   1,015,621   1,707.902 

27.628   24.310   19.209 

May 

...    2,128,720   1.024,678   1,879,180 

33,407      9,232   20,334 

June 

...    2,209.770       883,312   1,876,033 

34.751     4,536   23,090 

July 

...    2,230,567       715,664   1,931.138 

36.789      5.524   26.049 

Auk. 

...    2.254,943       807,144    1,415,832 

36,985      3,878   19,327 

Sept. 

...    2,247,250       815,692   1.615.696 

39,516     3,289   14,916 

Oct. 

.  .  .    2.393.644    1.034.312    

34,786     3,902     

Nov. 

.  ..    2.150,075   1,138.789    

26,944      3,525     

Dec. 

...    2.047.167   1.276,381    

28,023      3,953     

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  during 
October  are  the  following:  The  Robesonia  furnace  in 
the  Lebanon  Valley;  one  Ashland  furnace  in  Kentucky; 
one  furnace  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  in  the 
Wheeling  district;  one  furnace  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.  in  central  Ohio;  one  South  Chicago  furnace  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  Illinois  and  one  Ensley  furnace 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  and  one 
Woodward  furnace  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co,  in  Ala- 
bama, 

Output   by   Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  September  and  the 
three  months  preceding: 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  September 
were  the  following:  Three  furnaces  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.,  No.  2  furnace  of  the  Donner  Steel  Co.  and 
Buffalo  A  furnace  of  the  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.  in  the 
Buffalo  district;  G  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  two  Worth  furnaces  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley; 
three  Eliza  furnaces,  two  Aliquippa  furnaces  and  the 


Pit;  Iron   Production   by  Districts, 
Sept.         August 
(30  days)    (31  days) 

New    York 115.635  80.322 

New   Jersey 10.736  11.604 

Lehigh    Valley 55.711  46.254 

Schuylkill   Valley...  41.646  35.286 

Lower  Susquehanna 
and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys      25.440 

Pittsburgh  district.  .  502,804 

Shenango    Valley...  63,841 

Western    Penna 68,140 

Maryland,     Virginia 

and  Kentucky   .  .  .  44.136 

Wheeling  district. .  .  43,366 

Mahoning  Valley..  .  218.363 

Central  and  North- 
ern   Ohio 184,914 

Southern   Ohio 17.909 

Illinois   and   Indiana  346.380 

Mich,,     Minn.,     Mo.. 

Wis.  and  Colo 67,656 

Alabama   204.802 

Tennessee 22.241 


.  Gross   Tons 

July  June 

(31  days)  (30  days) 

145.831  148,115 

10,475  10.725 

58.068  66.967 

54.675  60,925 


20,679 
432.178 
58.812 
62.659 

41,324 
57,752 
130.555 

191.880 

15.305 

342,363 

67,265 
204,389 
17.543 


26.698 
493,963 
99,335 
81,927 

58,506 
65,753 
233.813 

261.084 

29,517 

472,371 

101,656 
195,929 
15,764 


26.501 

4S5.401 

87.156 

91.494 

54.687 
74,710 
240,470 

236,374 

30.272 

454.937 

93,723 

189.101 

9,470 


Total  2,033,720   1,816,170   2,405,365   2.361.028 

Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations   in  pig  iron  production  from   1913 
to   the  present   time  are   shown   in   the   accompanying 
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The   Full   Line   Represents  the   Daily   Production   of  Pig  Iron  and  the  Dotted  Line  Is  the  Average  of  the  Price  Per  Ton  of 
No.   2   Southern   Pig  Iron   at  Cincinnati,   Local  No.   2  Iron  at  Chicago  and  No.   2X  Iron  at  Philadelphia 


chart.     The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are  Officers  of  Steel  Treating  Society 

those  of  daily  average  production  by  months  of  coke 

and  anthracite  iron.     The  dotted  curve   on  the  chart  Detroit,  Oct.  2.— The  American  Society  for  Steel 

represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2  Treating   opened    its    1922    convention   in   the    General 

foundry   pig   iron    at    Cincinnati,   local   No.    2   foundry  Motors   Building 'Monday  afternoon   with   an  expected 

iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Philadelphia.  attendance  of  between   15,000   and   20,000  at  the  con- 

They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of  The  Iron  vention  and  exposition.     The  exhibits,  which  are  un- 

^Qjg_  usually  elaborate,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  an  en- 
tire floor  and  attracted  a  large  attendance  at  the  open- 

' " "■" ' ' ing  sessions. 

Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in   the  United  Announcement  was  made  at  the  initial  meeting  by 

States  by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.   1,  1918— Gross  Tons  the  retiring  president   F.   P.   Gilligan  of  the   result  of 

Jan.   ...   2.411.768     3,302.260     3,015",181     2,416,292     1.644,951  the   mail   ballot   for  officers   for  the   ensuing   year,   as 

Feb.    ...    2,319,299      2.940,168      2.978,879      1,937,257     1,629,991  follows: 

Mar.   ...    3,213,091      3,090,243      3,375.907      1.595,522     2,035,920  p,.„„:j„„f     t     n      t  u      ti-     f       t,  1-.1      ^    •       » 

Apr.   ...   3,288.211     2,478,218     2,739,797     1,193,041     2,072,114  Fiesident,    1.   1).    Lynch,    Westinghouse    Electric   & 

May    ...    3.446,412     2,108.056      2,985,682     1,221,221      2.306,679  Mfg.   Co.,   East  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

June...   3,323,791     2,114,863     3.043,540     1,064,833     2,361,028  Ti-;,„t  „;^„  ^,.„o;.^„„(.    d     t     a  11  4^   11  ..  t>  1. 
: : !__: L__: :__: :__;__            r  irst  vice-president,  R.  J.  Allen,  metallurgist  Rolls- 

%  year.  18,002.572  16.033,808  18.138.986     9.428,166  12.050,683  Royce  Co.  of  America,  Springfield,  Mass. 

July  . . .  3.420. 988    2.428.541    3.067,043       864,555    2,405,365  Second  vice-president,  W.  S.  Bidle,  W.  S.  Bidle  Co., 

Aug....    3.389,585      2,743,388      3,147,402         954,193      1.816.170  Cleveland. 

Sept....    3.418.270     2,487,965      3,129,323         985,529      2,033,720  T^«o^„^o,-      T      \'      V „  +11         ■   i.    r-i        1      j 

L__! ; L—  ireasurer,   J.    \.    Emmons,    metallurgist   Cleveland 

9  mos..  .28,231,415   23,693,702   27,482,754   12,232,754   18,305,938  Twist  Drill   Co.,   Cleveland. 

Oct.    ...3.486.941     1.863.558     3,292,597     1,246,676     Secretary,  W.   H.  Eisenman,  Cleveland. 

Xov.  ...   3.354.074     2,392.350     2,934,908     1,415,481     Director.^   S.   M.   Havens,  Chicago;    F.   P.   Gilligan. 

Dec.   . .  •  3,433,617     2.633,268     2.703.855     1.649,086     Henry  Souther  Engineering  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn, ;  J.  J. 

Ttl.  yr.»38,506,047  30,582,878  36,414,114  16,543,686     Crowe,  metallurgist  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 

•These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron     The  1921  P^*^'  ^-  ^-  White,  department  of  engineering  research, 

production  of  this  iron  was  94.730  tons.  University  of  Michigan,   Ann   Arbor,   Mich. 
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PILING   FINISHED   STEEL 


Car  Scarcity  More  Acute,  But  Pig  Iron 
Production  Grows 

With  190  Furnaces  in  Blast  October  1,  July 
and  August  Losses  Are  Made  Up 

Car  shortages  and  the  piling  of  finished  steel  at 
a  number  of  rolling  mills  are  featured  in  market 
reports  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  dis- 
tricts this  week.  A  few  shutdowns  have  resulted, 
and  the  possibility  of  others  is  mentioned.  Specific 
cases  are  the  piling  of  100,000  tons  of  finished  steel 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
operations  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
considerable  accumulations  of  stock  at  tube  mills, 
and  a  50  per  cent  shutdown  at  a  sheet  mill  in  the 
Youngstown  district. 

Much  of  this  congestion  is  due  to  the  10-day 
embargo  imposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on 
Shipments  west  of  Altoona,  and  there  is  a  promise 
of  some  relief,  at  least,  when  that  embargo  is  lifted. 

Coal  supplies  have  ceased  to  be  a  limiting  factor 
in  steel  production,  and  as  most  of  the  steel  com- 
panies are  equipped  with  by-product  plants  they  are 
amply  supplied  with  coke. 

The  production  side  of  the  industry,  so  far  as 
pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  are  concerned,  has  shown 
further  improvement,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of 
Cars  at  rolling  mills,  and  blast  furnace  and  steel 
works  managers  are  evidently  counting  on  being 
able  to  keep  up  the  present  rate  of  operations.  In 
fact,  there  are  plans  for  the  early  starting  of  several 
blast  furnaces. 

Recent  indications  that  September  blast  fur- 
nace resumptions  after  the  coal  strike  would  nearly 
equal  the  suspensions  of  July  and  August  have  been 
borne  out.  On  Oct.  1  furnaces  in  blast  numbered 
190,  as  against  144  on  Sept.  1,  172  on  Aug.  1  and 
192  on  July  1. 

Pig  iron  output  in  the  30  days  of  September  was 
2,033,720  tons,  or  67,791  tons  "a  day,  a  sharp  ad- 
vance over  the  1,816,170  tons  in  August,  which  was 
an  average  of  58,586  tons  a  day.  The  steel  works 
furnaces  made  most  of  the  gain,  or  8200  tons  a  day, 
against  1000  tons  a  day  gain  for  merchant  furnaces, 
which  brought  them  back  practically  to  the  rate  of 
May. 

The  estimated  capacity  of  the  190  furnaces 
active  on  Oct.  1  was  77,500  tons  a  day,  against  54,- 
645  tons  a  day  for  144  furnaces  on  Sept.  1. 

Railroads  have  furnished  so  much  of  the  new 
business  of  the  past  fortnight  that  other  buying  is 
without  significance.  Every  important  line  in  the 
country  and  many  small  ones  took  on  rails  for  1923 
before  the  $3  advance  to  $43  on  Oct.  1,  and  the  total 
of  rail  and  track  supply  contracts  is  put  at  1,500,000 
tons. 

Purchases  of  5800  cars  by  five  railroads  have 
been  uncovered  in  the  week.  Orders  have  been 
given  for  repairs  to  2300  and  fresh  inquiries  repre- 
sent 11,800  cars.  The  Santa  Fe  has  bought  59  loco- 
motives. 

Apart  from  the  cutting  off  of  a  few  peaks,  prices 


of  finished  steel  are  quite  well  maintained.  Sales 
above  2.25c.  for  plates  are  fewer  and  involve  smaller 
lots  than  in  early  September.  A  few  makers  of  lap- 
welded  tubes  have  made  a  $4  advance  and  charcoal 
boiler  tubes  are  up  $10  a  ton  in  some  cases.  Tie 
plates  are  higher  at  2.35c.  Pittsburgh,  and  angle 
bars  have  been  sold  as  high  as  2.75c.  An  advance 
of  $3  a  ton  on  painted  barbed  wire  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted.  The  sheet  market  has  worked  into 
easier  prices  in  the  Central  West. 

The  blowing  in  of  a  number  of  merchant  blast 
furnaces,  the  distribution  of  a  round  tonnage  of 
pig  iron  made  at  Duluth  to  points  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  somewhat  easier  conditions  in 
the  coke  market  have  contributed  to  the  sagging 
tendency  of  pig  iron  prices.  A  steel  company  in 
western  Pennsylvania  has  been  an  active  factor 
in  selling  at  concessions.  The  largest  transaction 
was  the  purchase  of  16,000  tons  of  basic  by  an 
Eastern  steel  company.  The  recent  buying  of 
Alabama  iron  by  soil  pipe  manufacturers 
amounted  to  15,000  tons. 

London  reports  that  new  buying  of  pig  iron  for 
the  United  States  is  falling  off,  but  good  sized 
amounts  are  still  due  for  shipment. 

Belgium  has  sold  50,000  tons  of  rails  to  Ar- 
gentina and  is  negotiating  with  Brazil  for  100,000 
tons. 

In  pig  iron.  The  Iron  Age  composite  price  fell 
in  the  week  from  $32.54  per  gross  ton  to  $32.11, 
the  first  recession  since  July  11.  This  compares 
with  $19.93  a  year  ago. 

Finished  steel  advanced  from  2.433c.  per  lb.  to 
2.474c.,  a  new  high  point  on  this  movement,  which 
compares  with  2.236c.  one  year  ago  and  is  the  high- 
est since  July  12,  1921. 


Pittsburgh 

Embargoe.s    Seriously    Interfere    With    Movement 
of  Steel  Products 

PiTTSBURCH,  Oct.  3. — Car  shortages  and  a  very  tight 
embargo  set  up  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  ship- 
ments west  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  extending  from  Oct.  2  until 
Oct.  11,  already  are  beginning  to  take  toll  in  the  shape 
of  plant  suspensions.  One  Pittsburgh  district  strip 
maker  has  been  forced  to  shut  down  as  a  result  of  con- 
ditions growing  out  of  the  railroad  situation  and  a 
Youngstown  sheet  maker  recently  cut  mill  operations 
50  per  cent  because  its  warehouse  capacity  became  ex- 
hausted through  inability  to  get  cars  for  shipments. 
Operations  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  last 
week  declined  more  than  10  per  cent  because  of  the 
transportation  restrictions.  Other  companies  are  on 
the  verge  of  curtailment  or  suspensions.  The  National 
Tube  Co.  and  practically  all  other  makers  of  pipe  have 
been  obliged  to  pile  much  of  their  production  because  of 
the  car  scarcity,  while  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  said 
to  have  approximately  100,000  tons  of  steel  piled  up  at 
its  Monongahela  River  plant  since  cars  are  not  avail- 
able and  the  use  of  trucks  has  not  made  much  of  an 
impression  on  accumulations. 

Coal  supplies  have  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  steel 
works  operations,  and  as  most  of  the  steel  companies 
are  equipped  with  by-product  plants,  they  are  amply 
supplied  with  coke.  The  labor  situation  is  not  appre- 
ciably better,  but  the  advent  of  cool  weather  is  expected 
to  bring  men  into  the  mills  from  outdoor  occupations. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   date,   one   week,   one   month,   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Oct.  3.  Sept.  26,  Sept.  5,  Oct.  4. 

Pig   Iron,   Per  Gross  Ton ;        1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X.    Philadelphiat $33. U  ?34.26  $36.14  $21.84 

No.    2,    Valley    furnacet...    33.00  33.00  3.1.00  21.00 

No.    2,    Southern.    Cin'tif..    31.05  31.05  29.05  23.50 

No.    2,    Birmingham.    Ala.t   27.00  27.00  25.00  19.00 

No.   2   foundry,   Chicago**.    32.00  32.00  32.00  21.00 

Basic,  deld.  eastern  Pa..  .  20.5I»  29.00  32.00  20.50 

Basic.    Vallcv    furnace 3.1.311  34.00  30.00  19.25 

Vallev  Bess.,  del.  P'gh 35.7"  35.77  34.77  21.96 

Malleable.    Chicago*     32.00  32.00  32.00  21.00 

Malleable,  Valley    33.S0  34.00  33.00  20.50 

Grav    forgo,    Pitt.<!burgh.  .  .    34.27  34.27  34.70  21.96 

L.  S.   charcoal,   Chicago...    36.15  36.15  36.15  31.50 

Ferromanganese.    seaboard*67.50  •67.50  67.50  60.00 

Rails,   Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,   at  mill.$43.0<»  $40.00  $40.00  $47,00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  3S.00  29.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh.  ..    40.00  40.00  38.00  29.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars.    P'gh 40.00  40.00  40.00  32.00 

Forging  billets,   base,    P'gh  45.00  45.00  43.00  35.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  35.74 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 45.00  45.00  45.00  41.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.   gr.   steel,   P'gh.  lb..      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Light   rails  at   mill 2.25  2.25  2.00  1.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lh   to  Larye  Buyers:        Cents  Gents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia...      2.475  2.475        2.42  1.95 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2,50  2.25  2.25  1.75 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.10  2.10  2.10  1.75 

Steel   bars.    New   York 2.44  2.44  2.34  1.98 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh..      2.25  2.25  2.00  1.60 

Tank   plates,   Chicago 2.30  2.30  2.30  1.65 

Tank    plates.    New    York..      2.49  2.49  2.34  1.98 

Beams.    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Beams.   Chicago    2.20  2.20  2.20  1.75 

Beams.  New  York 2.44  2.44  2.34  1.98 

Steel  hoops,    Pittsburgh...     a.»0  2.75  2.75  2.25 

•C.i.f. 

**The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.   1.75   to   2.25.      JSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  ana 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,    '  1322  '' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  3.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.   28,  P'gh  4.50 

Sheets,  blue  an'I'd,   9  &  10  3.60 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh....  2.70 

Plain    wire.    Pittsburgh...  2.45 

Barbed    wire,    galv.,    P'gh.  3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  Pgh  $4.75 


Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago   $24.50 

Carwheels.  Philadelphia..  23.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh.  .  .  22.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. .  18.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  18.50 
No.  least,  Pittsburgh....  24.00 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia. .  23.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  21.00 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.,  Phila .  .  .  23.00 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  1S.3S 

f 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt.  ..  .$12.00  $12.00 
Foundry   coke,   prompt 13.00        13.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper,  New  York. . .   14.25  14.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery   13.75  13.75 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.S0  6.87% 

Zinc,  New  York 7.15  7.22% 

Lead,  St.  Louis 6.30  6.25 

Lead.    New   York 6.65  6.50 

Tin    (Straits).  New  York.. 32.87%  32.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.   Y.     6.75  6.75 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Sept.  26, 

Sept.  5, 

Oct.  4, 

'•  1922 

1922 

1921, 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.35 

3.35 

3.00 

4.35 

4.35 

4.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

2.70 

2.60 

2.90 

2.45 

2.35 

2.60 

3.35 

3.15 

3.55 

$4.75 

$4.75 

$5.25 

$24.50 

$22.50 

$16.00 

23.00 

20.00 

17.00 

21.50 

18.50 

14.00 

18.00 

15.50 

11.75 

18.50 

17.50 

12.25 

24.00 

19.00 

17.50 

23.00 

19.00 

17.00 

21.00 

21.50 

13.50 

22.00 

18.50 

15.50 

17.50 

17.50 

12.50 

$3.25 
4.25 


Cents 

14.12% 

13.75 

6.25 

6.60 

5.55 
.  5.90 
^2.50 


Cents 
12.62 '/• 
12.37% 

4.55 

5.05 

4.50 
■  4.70 
28.75 

5.00 


Based  on  prices  of  steel   bars, 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  i 
and  black  sheets  J 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  3,  1922.  Finished  Steel,  2.474c.  Per  Lb. 

"> L 


These  products  constitute  S8  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Sept.    26,   1922. 

Sept.      5,   1922, 

Oct.        4,   1921. 

0-year  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  3,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $32.11  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based    on    average   basic    and    foundry") 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  (  . 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago.  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Sept.   26,   1922, 

Sept.      5,   1922, 

Oct.       4,  1921. 

10-year  pre-war  average. 


2.433c. 
2.412c. 
2.236c. 
1.689c. 


$32.54 
30.52 
19.93 

15.72 


Whether  the  situation  will  get  easier,  therefore,  hinges 
largely  on  transportation  conditions. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  condition,  in  view  of  the 
railroad  situation,  is  the  increase  in  blast  furnace 
operations.  In  the  past  week  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.  started  up  its  Soho  furnace,  which  had  been 
idle  for  about  two  years,  bringing  the  number  of  active 
furnaces  of  that  company  to  10,  out  of  a  total  of  12. 
The  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  has  turned  the  blast 
on  in  one  furnace  and  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  also 
has  an  additional  stack  in  operation.  Struthers  fur- 
nace, Struthers,  Ohio,  will  be  lighted  ne.xt  Friday.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  there  will  be  80  active  furnaces  in 
this  and  nearby  districts  out  of  a  total  of  139,  this  com- 
paring with  50,  the  low  point  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  and  76  the  previous  peak  point  early  in  July. 
As  soon  as  coke  is  available  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  will 
start  up  one  or  two  of  its  stacks  at  Farrell,  Pa.,  and 
there  will  be  resumptions  by  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co. 
and  the  McKeefery  Iron  Co.  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  the  Re- 
liance Coke  &  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  and  the 
Kittanning    Iron    &    Steel    Mfg.    Co.,    Kittanning,    Pa. 

The  tendency  of  pig  iron  prices  is  lower  as  a  result 
of  the  gain   already  registered   in  production.     There 


is  no  appreciable  weakening  in  steel  prices;  on  the 
contrary,  such  changes  as  have  taken  place  have  been 
in  the  other  direction.  Hot  rolled  flats  have  advanced 
to  the  minimum  of  2.90c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  or  $3  per  ton 
above  former  quotations,  while  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.  is  out  of  the  market  for  shipments  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  and  this  development  establishes 
the  independent  prices  as  market  minimums.  Cold- 
rolled  strips  have  advanced  $5  per  ton  and  chai'coal 
iron  boiler  tubes  $10  per  ton.  Independent  makers  of 
steel  tubes  have  advanced  prices  $4  per  ton  and  a 
change  in  the  building  method  of  leading  pipe  manu- 
facturers, whereby  the  preferential  and  cash  discounts 
are  applied  only  to  the  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  price,  adds  to 
the  cost  to  buyers,  especially  at  distant  points.  Under 
the  lead  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  wire  products 
have  increased  the  extra  for  galvanizing  nails  $5  per 
ton,  and  prices  of  painted  barbed  wire  have  advanced 
|3  per  ton. 

Still  higher  prices  have  been  established  for  scrap, 
but  there  is  a  feeling  that  this  advance  has  about  run 
its  course  for  the  present. 

Pig  Iron. — If  there  is  a  definite  trend  in  prices  in 
this   market   it   is   downward,   chiefly  because    of   the 
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activity  of  Cambria  Steel  Co.  as  a  seller.  That  com- 
pany recently  sold  2000  tons  of  basic  at  $30,  Johns- 
town, or  more  than  $2  per  ton  delivered  below  what 
the  iron  could  be  bought  for  from  Valley  furnaces. 
The  company  now  is  quoting  basic  at  $31,  Johnsto-wn; 
Bessemer  $33,  foundry  $32.50  for  the  base  grade,  and 
malleable  at  $32.50.  These  prices  all  are  well  below 
the  Valley  furnace  basis  and  the  freight  rate  from 
Johnstown  to  Pittsburgh,  common  rate  points,  is  $1.76 
per  ton,  or  practically  the  same  as-  from  the  Valley. 
Valley  furnaces,  especially  those  depending  upon  Con- 
nellsville  coke,  cannot  compete  on  costs  with  the 
Cambria  company,  and  are  not  making  much  effort  to 
do  so.  Actual  business  in  this  market  lately  has  been 
very  light.  The  largest  sale  was  one  of  1500  tons  of 
basic  at  $33.50,  Valley  furnace,  a  decline  of  50c.  from 
the  former  quotation.  Bessemer  iron  still  is  quotable 
at  $34,  Valley  furnaces,  on  small  sales.  The  range  on 
foundry  iron  is  extremely  wide.  Occasional  sales  have 
been  made  to  melters  whose  requirements  were  spe- 
cially pressing,  at  .$35,  but  those  more  favorably  situ- 
ated in  regard  to  supplies  which  could  wait  a  few  weeks 
for  delivery  have  been  able  to  buy  as  low  as  $33,  Valley 
furnace.  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  make  the  price  of  basic 
iron  from  Valley  furnaces  for  September  $32.93  against 
$25.41  in  .\ugust,  and  Bessemer  $33.50,  against  $28.67 
in  the  previous  month. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  tor  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton : 

Basic    Hlln 

Bessemer    .„„  ,„  ^      „„  ?!! 

Gray  forge $32.50  to    33.50 

No.  2   foundrj- 33.00  to    35.00 

No    3  foundry 32.50  to    33.50 

Malleable    33.50 

Ferroalloys.— -It  is  still  impossible  to  quote  domestic 
ferromanganese,  as  makers  have  not  yet  announced 
prices.  Since  consumers  in  this  district  are  well  cov- 
ered against  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  at  $67.50  or  less,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is 
doubtful  if  domestic  material  could  be  sold  at  $101.10, 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  present  price  of  British  80  per 
cent  material  plus  the  import  duty.  The  uncertain 
supply  of  coke  and  its  high  cost  also  delay  a  price  an- 
nouncement, especially  as  American  producers  are  be- 
lieved to  have  in  mind  a  price  below  the  present  deliv- 
ered price  of  British  material  to  secure  control  of  the 
domestic  market.  The  market  has  strengthened  on  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon.  Demand  here  is  moderate,  as 
most  consumers  covered  their  requirements  for  1922 
early  in  the  year  around  $55  furnace,  freight  allowed. 
Only  a  few  makers  now  are  in  production  and  they  are 
quoting  $65  to  $70  furnace.  A  few  carloads  have  'been 
sold  here  at  $65,  Niagara  Falls,  the  freight  rate  to 
Pittsburgh  common  rate  points  being  $3.53. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  British  ferromanga- 
nese. $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard ;  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  not  yet  announced  prices.  Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $38  to  $39  furnace:  16  to  19 
per  cent.  $37  to  $38  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  do- 
mestic. $65  furnace,  freight  allowed.  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straits- 
vllle.  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $60.50; 
11  per  cent,  $53.80;  12  per  cent,  $57.10;  13  per  cent. 
$61.10;  14  per  cent.  $64.10;  silvery  iron,  6  per  cent. 
$39;  7  per  cent,  $40;  8  per  cent,  $41.50;  9  per  cent. 
$43.50:  10  per  cent.  $45.50:  11  per  cent.  $48.80;  12 
per  cent,  $52.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jack- 
son and  New  Straitsville.  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh 
district  is  $3.66  per  gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp. — ^There  is  considerably  less  urgency  to 
the  demand  now  than  there  was  a  short  time  ago,  due 
to  the  fact  that  several  pipe  makers,  who  ordinarily 
make  their  own  skelp,  but  who  recently  were  buyers, 
again  are  in  production.  We  quote  the  market  at  from 
2c.  to  2.25c.  except  on  small  lots,  which  are  urgent 
because  of  the  delays  to  contract  shipments  on  ac- 
count of  car  shortages  and  railroad  embargoes. 

Wire  Products. — Effective  Sept.  27  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  increased  the  galvanizing  extra  on 
nails  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  100-lb.,  on  nails  1-in.  and 
longer  and  from  $1.75  to  $2  on  nails  less  than  1-in.  in 
length.  The  company  also  has  established  a  base  of  $3 
on  painted  barbed  wire  and  polished  fence  staples,  an  ad- 
vance of  $3  pir  ton.  These  changes  have  been  adopted 
by  leading  independent  manufactm-ers.  Prices  other- 
wise are  unchanged.  The  leading  interest  is  way  behind 
in  its  deliveries  and  is  accepting  little  or  no  new  busi- 
ness even  at  the  advanced  prices  recently  named,  since 
present  obligations  are  believed  to  be  equal  to  or  in  ex- 


cess of  probable  production  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Effective  yesterday,  leading 
manufacturers  of  pipe  discontinued  the  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  preferential  and  cash  discount  on  delivered 
prices  and  hereafter  such  discounts  are  to  be  applied 
only  on  the  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  prices.  This  change  ap- 
plies to  all  classes  of  tubular  goods,  but  involves  no 
deviation  from  the  custom  of  the  absorption  of  freight 
by  the  producers.  The  total  discount  is  reduced  under 
the  new  method  of  billing  to  a  simple  net  discount,  from 
which  the  freight  is  deducted,  and  the  discounts  allowed 
on  the  value  of  the  material  at  Pittsburgh.  The  change 
will  mean  a  considerable  addition  to  the  price  of  pipe 
at  points  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  but  adds  only  slight- 
ly to  the  cost  in  the  bigger  centers  of  consumption. 

Wire  Rods. — Small  sales  for  quick  shipment  stiU 
are  being  made  by  independent  producers  at  $47.50, 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  base  size  of  common  soft  rods  and 
some  contract  business  also  has  been  entered  on  the 
same  basis,  but  it  is  subject  to  readjustment  in  the 
event  that  the  market  eventually  crystallizes  on  a  lower 
plane. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50;  chain  rods.  $45 
to  $47.50  ;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50  ;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $46  to 
$47.50:  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50.  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — The  market  is  hold- 
ing firm  at  recent  price  levels,  but  this  condition  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  car  shortages  are  interfering 
with  delivery  rather  than  because  production  is  insuf- 
ficient. In  general,  sheet  bars,  slabs  and  4-in.  soft 
billets  still  are  quotable  at  $40,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town,  that  having  been  the  base  on  the  bulk  of  recent 
transactions.  A  premium  of  $2  to  $2.50  on  open  hearth 
sheet  bars  is  being  asked  over  Bessemer  bars  by  some 
makers  and  a  little  tonnage  has  been  sold  at  $42.50, 
Pittsburgh.  Steel  works  operations  have  not  as  yet 
suffered  from  transportation  tangles,  but  all  makers  in 
this  and  neai'by  districts  are  piling  considerable  ton- 
nage and  with  finished  material  accumulating  to  a 
point  where  there  has  been  some  curtailment  of  opera- 
tions of  finishing  mills,  early  relief  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent lighter  steel  works  operation. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  $40;  2  x  2-in.  billets.  $40  to  $42;  Bessemer 
sheet  bars,  $40  ;  open-hearth  sheet  bars.  $40  to 
$42.50  ;  slabs.  $40  ;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons, 
$45  to  $47,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills. 
Sheets. — The  shortage  of  supplies  has  been  intensi- 
fied in  the  past  week  by  an  acute  scarcity  of  cars, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  piling  of  so  much  finished  ma- 
terial as  to  threaten  mill  operations.  One  Youngstown 
independent  has  more  than  10,000  tons  of  sheets  stocked 
because  of  the  lack  of  cars  and  has  been  obliged  to 
cut  mill  operations  50  per  cent.  Non-integrated  manu- 
facturers have  been  forced  to  the  use  of  trucks  to  get 
finished  sheets  to  a  point  where  cars  were  available 
and  also  in  bringing  sheet  bars  from  producing  plants 
to  their  mills.  Demand  is  chiefly  for  early  delivery, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  automotive  industry,  and 
prices  are  materially  stronger  for  such  service.  One 
Youngstown  independent  recently  announced  prices  of 
2.75c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  blue  annealed,  3.75c.  base, 
for  black  and  4.75c.  base  for  galvanized.  Some  of  the 
independent  makers  are  committed  to  take  business  at 
the  Steel  Corporation  levels  of  2.50c.,  3.35e.  and  4.35e., 
respectively,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  independents  are 
not  going  below  2.60c.,  3.50c.  and  4.50c.  The  leading 
interest  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  on  business  for  de- 
livery after  Jan.  1,  and  is  so  heavily  committed  as  to 
be  unable  to  take  any  business  for  shipment  between 
now  and  that  date.  Minimum  quotations  given  on 
page  897  are  those  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  but  refer  only  to  deliveries  on  old  orders.  Inde- 
pendent makers  of  automobile  sheets  have  increased  the 
differential  between  body  and  other  kinds  of  automobile 
sheets  $3  per  ton,  now  quoting  body  stock  at  5c.,  base, 
for  22-gage  and  5.25c.,  base,  for  fender,  hood  and  cowl 
stock.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  prices  are 
4.70c.  for  body  sheets  and  4.80c.  for  fender,  hood  and 
cowl   sheets. 

Tin  Plate. — ^There  is  a  well-sustained  and  fairly  ac- 
tive demand  for  tin  plate  in  connection  with  dry  food 
container  requirements,  but  these  demands  are  proving 
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no  strain  upon  production.  Shortage  of  box  cars  is 
hindering  shipments,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  pre- 
mium prices  can  yet  be  obtained  for  definite  deliveries. 
Concessions  from  the  official  price  of  $4.75  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh,  however,  are  infrequent,  and  if  sheet  bars 
hold  at  their  present  price  of  $40,  it  is  likely  that  tin 
plate  for  first  quarter  of  1923  delivery  will  command 
at  least  $5  per  base  box. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — An  em- 
bargo established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  run 
from  Oct.  2  to  Oct.  11,  on  shipments  west  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  has  added  to  the  difiiculties  of  a  number  of  makers 
of  cold-finished  steel  bars  in  getting  supplies  of  hot- 
rolled  bars  and  only  a  modification  of  the  order  or  the 
granting  of  permits  will  prevent  some  of  them  from 
shutting  down.  Car  shortages  are  intei'fering  seriously 
with  the  movement  of  finished  material  from  the  mills 
in  this  district.  The  market  is  firm  at  2.50c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  carload  lots,  while  ground  shafting  also  is 
unchanged  at  2.90e.  base,  f .o.b.  mills  for  carload,. 

Hot -Rolled  Flats. — There  has  been  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  price  with  all  of  the  independent 
makers  now  quoting  a  minimum  of  2.90c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  from  that  up  to  3.25c.  for  narrow,  light  ma- 
terial. No  announcement  yet  has  been  made  by  the 
Steel  Corporation,  but  it  is  so  heavily  obligated  as  to 
be  a  negligible  factor  as  far  as  current  demands  are 
concerned. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — ^The  market  has  gone  to  a  mini- 
mum of  4.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  since  last  reports,  in 
keeping  with  the  advancing  hot-rolled  material. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Leading  makers  here  have  an- 
nounced advances  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  over  the 
prices  established  early  last  month,  with  the  average 
advance  nearer  10  per  cent.  Consumers  and  distribu- 
tors were  allowed  to  specify  liberally  at  the  old  dis- 
counts.    New  discounts  are  given  on  page  897. 

Rivets. — There  has  been  no  change  in  prices,  but  the 
market  is  extremely  firm  because  of  irregular  deliver- 
ies of  raw  materials,  which  with  hindrances  to  ship- 
ments, due  to  railroad  transportation  conditions,  in- 
creased producing  costs.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given 
on  page  897. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Shipments  of  steel  bars  are 
seriously  restricted  by  railroad  transportation  condi- 
tions, and  it  has  been  necessary  for  consumers  in  this 
district  to  either  provide  their  own  cars  or  to  employ 
motor  ti'ucks  to  get  supplies. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  to 
2.25c.:  reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  2c.  to 
2.25c.  base:  rail  steel  reinforcing  bars,  1.90c,  to  2c.: 
refined  iron  bars.  2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  n.ill,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Structural  Material. — New  inquiries  coming  to  fab- 
ricating companies  in  this  district  are  fewer  than  they 
have  been  and  are  usually  for  small  tonnages.  Since 
shipments  of  plain  material  are  hindered  by  car  short- 
ages, the  let-up  in  demand  is  welcomed,  since  it  pro- 
vides the  shops  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  their  back 
obligations.  The  most  important  structural  lettings 
lately  closed  have  been  at  prices  of  less  than  2c.  for 
plain  material,  plus  10  per  cent  for  fabrication.  Plain 
material  prices  are  g^iven  on  page  897. 

Track  Fastenings. — No  change  is  noted  in  spikes, 
except  that  makers  representing  most  of  the  capacity 
uniformly  are  quoting  small  track  and  boat  and  barge 
spikes  at  $3.50,  base,  per  100  lb.  On  large  spikes, 
one  maker  here  is  quoting  $2.75,  base,  per  100  lb.,  bu: 
2.85c.  is  the  more  common  quotation.  Tie  plates  have 
further  advanced,  now  being  at  2.35c.  minimum.  Angle 
bars  are  up  to  2.75c.     Prices  are  quoted  on  page  897. 

Plates. — Sales  at  more  than  2.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh, 
are  fewer  and  involve  smaller  tonnages  than  was  the 
case  recently.  Generally,  2.25c.  is  the  top,  and  an 
Eastern  maker  is  understood  to  have  been  naming 
2.15c.,  Pittsburgh,  against  some  recent  inquiries. 

Boiler  Tubes. — ^Leading  makers  of  charcoal  iron 
tubes  have  reduced  discounts  five  points  on  all  sizes, 
this  being  the  same  as  an  advance  of  $10  per  ton, 
effective  Oct.  2.  There  has  been  no  change  in  steel 
tubes  by  the  leading  interest,  but  most  of  the  inde- 
pendents  have   cut  the   discount   on   lap   welded   tubes 


two   points,    the   equivalent   of  an   advance    of   $4   per 
ton.     New  discounts  will  be  found  on  page  897. 

Steel  Rails. — Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed 
orders  for  standard  rails  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Light  rails  are  firm  at  2.25c.,  base,  and  find  a 
good  sale,  chiefly  to  coal  mining  companies.  Light 
sections  rolled  from  old  rails  command  2c. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel,  2.250.  base:  rolled  from  old  rails,  2c.  base: 
standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill  tor  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  sections. 

Coke  and  Coal. — ^There  has  been  no  special  changf, 
in  the  coke  situation  since  a  week  ago.  Shortage  of 
cars  still  is  exacting  heavy  toll  upon  the  production  of 
beehive  oven  coke  and  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Connellsville  district  still  affected  by  the  miners' 
strike,  the  output  of  the  region  is  small  in  comparison 
with  potential  capacity.  The  labor  situation  is  not  as 
restrictive  a  factor  in  production  as  is  the  lack  of  cars. 
Steel  companies  operating  by-product  plants  have  ample 
supplies  of  coal,  but  apparently  have  no  coke  over 
and  above  their  own  requirements,  and  cannot  help 
the  smaller  producers  of  pig  iron.  Demand  for  bee- 
hive oven  coke  exceeds  the  supply  and  the  market  re- 
mains very  firm  on  spot  tonnages  at  the  prices  of  a 
week  ago,  or  $12  to  $12.50  per  net  ton  at  oven  on 
furnace  and  $13  to  $14  for  foundry  grade.  Congestion 
at  the  lake  ports  has  reduced  the  demand  for  coal  and 
the  market  is  rather  soft  in  consequence.  Mine  run 
steam  coal  now  is  quotable  from  $3.50  to  $4.25  gen- 
erally, but  Panhandle  coal  of  extra  good  quality  is  held 
as  high  as  $4.50.  Mine  run  by-product  coal  ranges 
from  $4  to  $4.50  at  mine,  and  gas  coal  from  $4.50  to  $5. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  swept  still  higher  since 
a  week  ago,  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  having  been 
made  at  $23  at  Butler,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict, but  the  Butler  buyer  has  since  withdrawn  from 
the  market  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  that  $23 
now  can  be  obtained  in  Youngstown.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  much  more  conservative  feeling  about  prices 
than  there  was  recently,  and  not  a  few  of  the  trade 
here  believe  that  the  top  has  been  reached  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  when  an  advance 
has  been  based  upon  the  demand  of  one  or  two  consum- 
ing points  a  break  has  ensued  as  a  result  of  the  inability 
of  the  strongest  markets  to  absorb  all  the  tonnage 
reaching  them.  None  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel  makers 
has  yet  paid  more  than  $22.50  for  heavy  melting  steel 
and  it  is  claimed  that  some  fairly  recent  purchases  were 
made  as  low  as  $21.50.  The  market  is  stronger  here 
on  compressed  sheet  steel  with  sales  noted  at  $19.50  to 
$20.  The  material  of  this  grade  offered  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  for  shipment  this  month  sold 
at  $19.85,  f.o.b.  East  Pittsburgh.  The  market  also  is 
looking  up  on  blast  furnace  grades,  as  high  as  $18.50 
recently  having  been  paid  by  a  Pittsburgh  district  steel 
company  for  short  shoveling  turnings.  Bids  closed  to- 
day on  about  21,000  net  tons  of  scrap  offered  by  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Eastern  region.  Close  to  4000  tons 
of  relaying  raOs  are  offered  in  this  list. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  tlie  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel ?22,00  to  $22  .'lO 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 24.00  to  25  OO 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and 

Cambridge.  Ohio  :  Cumberland, 

Md. :      Huntington,      W.      Va. : 

Franklin  and  Williamsport,  Pa.   22.00  to  22.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 19.50  to  20  00 

Bundled  sheet  side.<!  and  ends.  .  .  .    17.50  to  IS  00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..    24.00  to  24.50 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...    24.00  to  24.50 
Low  phosphorus   standard   bloom 

and  billet  ends 25.00  to  26.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    24.00  to  25.00 

Railroad   malleable    21  00  to  22  00 

Iron    car    axles 32.00  to  34.00 

Locomotive   axles,    steel 26.00  to  27.00 

Steel   car  axles 24.00  to  25.09 

Cast    iron    wheels 24.50  to  25.00 

Rolled   steel    wheels 24.00  to  24.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Short   shoveling   turnings IS. 00  to  18.50 

Cast  iron  borings 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy    breakable    cast 21.00  to  21.50 

Stove    plate    19.00  to  19.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 19.00  to  19.50 
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Heavy  Buying  by  Kuilroads — Production  Is  Still 
Improving 
Chicago,  Oct.  3. — Total  bookings  of  rails  by  local 
mills  aggregate  approximately  600,000  tons  and  ac- 
companying orders  for  track  supplies  over  100,000  tons. 
With  this  heavy  backlog  added  to  commitments  in 
plates,  shapes,  bars  and  sheets,  which  will  carry  them 
through  the  last  quarter  and  probably  into  next  year, 
local  mills  are  in  a  very  comfortable  position.  While 
it  is  true  that  new  demands  calling  for  early  delivery 
of  the  common  products  just  mentioned  is  not  so  press- 
ing as  some  weeks  ago,  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  local  production  has  improved  and  users  no  longer 
find  it  so  necessary  to  seek  prompt  material  to  tide 
them  over.  Considerable  new  business  continues  to 
develop,  however,  but  much  of  it  is  for  forward  de- 
livery. Car  orders  are  resulting  in  further  purchases 
of  steel  by  cai-  builders  and  railroads  are  seeking 
liberal  tonnages  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  for  car  re- 
pair work  to  be  done  by  their  own  forces.  Briefly, 
railroad  buying  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  market. 
Production  continues  to  improve.  The  operations 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  remain  unchanged,  but  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.  has  blown  in  its  thii'd  furnace,  it? 
steel  output,  however,  remaining  the  same.  The 
Thomas  merchant  furnace  has  gone  in  at  Milwaukee 
and  other  merchant  stacks  may  blow  in  before  tho 
end  of  the  month.  Better  coal  deliveries  have  enabled 
the  by-product  coke  corporation  to  increase  its  opera- 
tions at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  materially.  The  local 
plant  is  expected  to  be  producing'  at  over  50  per  cent 
of  capacity  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

While  improvement  is  to  be  noted,  transportation 
is  still  seriously  hampering  both  production  and  ship- 
ments. Owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  movement 
of  coal  to  the  Northwest,  coal  cars  are  congested  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  with  the  result  that  Illinois  and 
Indiana  mines  are  able  to  operate  only  three  and  four 
days  a  week  because  of  lack  of  equipment.  Shipments 
of  finished  material  from  mills  and  blast  furnaces  are 
still  backing  up  because  of  the  limitations  on  the  use 
of  open  top  cars  for  other  than  coal  traffic.  One  im- 
portant local  mill  has  been  forced  to  pile  30,000  tons 
on  this  account.  Shipments  of  iron  and  steel  from  the 
East  are  impeded  by  an  embargo  by  the  Pennsylvania 
system  on  all  freight  except  perishable  goods  and 
coal.  This  embargo  went  into  effect  yesterday  and 
will  remain  in  force  until  Oct.  11.  The  seamen's  "strike 
which,  it  was  feared,  might  interfere  with  ore  ship- 
ments to  local  plants  is  apparently  confined  to  deck 
hands  and  will  not  prevent  the  sailing  of  lake  vessels. 

Ferroalloys. — A  sale  of  ferromanganese  has  been 
made  to  a  local  plant  at  the  full  price  of  $67.50  sea- 
board plus  the  duty  of  $33.60. 

We  quote  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese, 
future.  $;5.06  ;  prompt  J10S.G6.  delivered  :  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon.  $55  delivered  on  contract  and  $65 
prompt  delivery ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent.  $50. 
delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Thomas  furnace  at  Milwaukee  is 
producing  malleable.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  which,  at 
intervals  has  taken  merchant  iron  business,  has  put  in 
a  third  furnace.  Better  coke  production  will  probably 
enable  the  leading  merchant  iron  interests  to  add 
further  capacity  before  the  close  of  the  month.  Pig 
iron  production  is  obviously  improved,  but  car  shortage 
is  seriously  interfering  with  .shipments.  Sellers  hav- 
ing cars  on  track  are  having  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  them,  but  forward  buying  is  not  so  active.  In- 
quiries of  any  size,  in  fact,  are  noticeably  few.  Ship- 
ments from  the  South  are  still  very  uncertain  and 
buying  from  producers  in  that  section  is  therefore  re- 
.stricted.  Melters  are  more  interested  in  getting  de- 
livery on  the  iron  they  have  on  contract  than  in  plac- 
ing new  orders.  A  number  of  them,  in  fact,  have  sent 
representatives  to  the  South  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  move  their  iron.  Southern  prices  are  not  well  de- 
fined and  range  from  $27  to  $30,  base.  Birmingham. 
Other  irons  remain  unchanged  as  to  price.  A  sale  of 
a  substantial  tonnage  of  imported  low  phosphorus  with 


a  trace  of  copper  was  recently  made  at  approximately 
$39.50  delivered,  Chicago.  This  is  the  first  tonnage  of 
imported  low  phosphorous  which  has  competed  suc- 
cessfully with  domestic  material  in  this  market  this 
year. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  t.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  a  switching  charge  of  61c.  per  ton. 
Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers' 
yards,  or  wnen  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace  other  than 
local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago     $36.15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

.   275     33.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry,    No.    2, 

sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.00 

Northern    high    phos 32.00 

Soutliern   No.   2 $33.00  to    36.00 

Malleable,   not   over   2.25   sil 32.00 

Basic    32.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1 

to  2  per  cent  copper  free 38. UO 

Silvery,  sil.   8  per  cent 46.29 

Plates. — Specifications  are  heavy  and  the  placing 
of  4000  freig"ht  cars  during  the  week  will  bring  further 
business  to  mills  in  this  district.  The  price  situation 
is  unchanged.  Plates  can  still  be  obtained  for  fairly 
early  delivery  at  2.30c.,  local  mill. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.34c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  have  advanced  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $43,  Birmingham,  for  6-in.  and  above.  Clawson, 
Mich.,  will  open  bids  Oct.  4  on  268  tons  of  6  and  8-in. 
Chicago  takes  bids  on  Oct.  10  on  730  tons  of  8  to  12-in. 
Detroit  will  take  tenders  Oct.  11  on  90  tons  of  30-in. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  closes  bids  on  the  same  date  for 
3000  ft.  of  6  and  10-in.  and  23  tons  of  special.  Frank- 
lin County,  Ohio,  Commissioners  have  awarded  400  tons 
to  the  Pitt  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  but  this  ton- 
nage has  not  yet  been  placed  with  a  maker. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $5.i.20  to  $57.20  ;  6-in.  and  above, 
$51.20  to  $53.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  for  early  ship- 
ment is  less  active,  but  present  commit.ments  of  local 
mills  carry  them  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  the 
probability  that  they  will  lap  over  into  first  quarter, 
and  this  backlog  is  steadily  being  augmented  by  further 
orders  for  forward  delivery.  While  Eastern  mills  are 
selling  material  for  early  shipment  at  as  high  as  2.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  there  is  an  increasing  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  users  to  pay  premium  prices.  Bar  iron  is  quiet, 
but  has  advanced  to  2..50c.,  Chicago.  Hard  steel  bar 
mills  are  well  booked  ahead  and  one  maker  has  ad- 
vanced prices  to  2.10c.  with  the  likelihood  that  others 
will  follow,  because  of  rising  raw  material  and  labor 
costs. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2c.  to  2.34c., 
Chicago  ;  common  bar  Iron,  2.50c,  Chicago  ;  rail  steel, 
2c.  to  2.10c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-roUod  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  3.80c.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.50c.  base  :  hoops,  3.90c. :  bands,  3.55c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Rail  bookings  by  local 
mills  aggregate  approximately  600,000  tons.  In  the 
past,  the  railroads  rarely  bought  track  fastenings  out- 
side of  angle  bars  with  the  rails.  This  time,  however, 
nearly  every  rail  contract  was  accompanied  by  orders 
for  all  the  necessary  track  supplies,  including  angle 
bars,  bolts  and  spikes,  and  tie  plates.  The  tonnage  of 
supplies  bought  totals  close  to  20  per  cent  of  the  rail 
tonnage,  or  about  120,000  tons.  Both  rails  and  angle 
bars  advanced,  effective  Oct.  1.  Iron  tie  plates  have 
also  gone  up,  the   new  quotation  being  $50,  mill. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43 : 
light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.85c.  to  3c.,  mill ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3,S5c.  to  4c.,  mill ;  iron  tie 
plates,  2.50c. ;  steel  tie  plates.  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  mill ; 
angle  bars,   2.75c.,  fob.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  stand.ird  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.50c.  b.ase  and  track  bolts  4.50c.  base. 

Wire  Products. — Specifications  showed  a  marked 
spurt  last  week,  reflecting  the  desire  of  buyers  to  get 
a  maximum  amount  of  material  before  their  contracts 
at  lower  prices  expired.  While  production  is  increas- 
ing, mills  will  probably  continue  to  have  diflSculty  in 
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taking  care  of  their  trade  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Shortage  of  cars  is  interfering  with  both 
deliveries  of  raw  material  and  shipments  of  finished 
products.  Reports  from  agricultural  sections  are 
rather  gloomy,  but  as  yet  demand  for  wire  products 
has  not  been  affected.  Wire  rods  are  firm  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $45.  Sales  at  higher  prices  are  being  made; 
in  fact,  as  high  as  $50,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  paid  on 
300  tons  of  high  quality  rods.  For  mill  prices,  finished 
iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  see  page  897. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9 
and  heavier  blaol<  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  briglit  basic  wire,  $3.20  per  100  !b.  ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.35  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.75  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — ^Buyers  are  contracting  freely  for 
fourth  quarter  requirements.  In  some  quarters  a 
further  advance  in  prices  is  looked  for  and  one  or  two 
makei"s  are  reported  to  have  taken  such  action  already. 
Ruling  discounts  are  those  on  page  897  except  that  the 
basing  point  is   Chicago  instead  of  Pitt.^burgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.50c. ;  boiler 
rivets,  3.60e.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent  off ;  larger  sizes.  50  oft ;  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%  X  6  in.,  45  off;  larger  sizes,  45  oft;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off;  blank 
nuts,  $2.75  oft ;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,  55  per  cent  off ;  quantity  extras  are 
unclianged. 

Sheets. — Local  mills  are  booked  through  the  quarter 
with  the  probability  that  their  commitments  will  carry 
;  hem  over  into  next  year.  The  mills  of  the  leading 
interest  have  been  forced  to  curtail  operations  ma- 
terially because  of  lack  of  steel,  a  condition  traceable 
no  doubt  to  the  car  shortage. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  No.  2S 
black,  2.50i.-.  to  2.60c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and 
4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for  Xo.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pitts- 
burgh prices,  subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of 
34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  fob.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed. 4. Sac.  for  black  and  5.S5c.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — There  is  an  unusual  number  of 
projects  up  for  figures,  some  of  them  large  ones,  and 
bookings  in  the  next  week  or  two  are  expected  to  be 
heavy.  A  large  portion  of  the  jobs  contracted  for 
within  the  past  week  are  under  100  tons,  but  the  aggre- 
gate business  put  on  the  books  of  dealers  has  been 
large.  The  market  remains  unchanged  at  2.50c.,  Chi- 
cago warehouse,  and  while  an  advance  is  looked  for, 
price  shading  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  Mill  pro- 
duction continues  to  increase,  but  deliveries  show  little 
improvement  owing  to  the  car  shortage.  Contracts 
awarded  include: 

Gillett  (Wis.)  High  School  building,  100  tons,  to  Olney  J. 
Dean  Co.,  Chicago. 

D.  L.  Plummer  Memorial  Hospital.  Wausau,  W^is.,  275 
tons,  to  Olney  J.  Dean  Co.,  Chicago. 

Filtration  plant.  Bay  City,  Mich.,  1300  tons,  to  Paul  J. 
Kalman  Co. 

Illinois  road  work,  300  tons,  to  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

Apartment  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  450  tons,  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Atchison,  Kan.,  500  tons,  to 
Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Office  building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  300  tons,  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Keenan  Hotel,  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  250  tons,  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Cash  Quality  Store  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  100  tons,  to 
Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

McDougall  warehouse,  Duluth,  Minn.,  900  tons. 

Structural  Material. — Building  activity  shows  re- 
markable buoyancy,  notwithstanding  the  approach  of 
the  winter  season.  Fabricating  awards  are  fairly 
numerous,  although  most  of  them  are  for  relatively 
small  tonnages.  To  a  large  extent  early  delivery  is 
asked  on  new  projects,  with  the  result  that  many  shops 
are  unable  to  quote.  Local  mills  are  booked  practic- 
ally full  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  while  Eastern 
producers  continue  to  sell  for  early  shipment  at  as 
high  as  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  demand  for  premium  steel 
is  not  nearly  so  active  as  some  weeks  ago. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.34c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouse. 

Old  Material. — Excepting  for  a  few  advances,  prices 
remain  stationary  in  a  rather  quiet  market.  A  large 
steel  mill  has  made  a  substantial  purchase  of  heavy 
melting  at  $19  and  an  iron  mill  has  bought  rolling 
mill  grades  at  advanced  prices,  but  in  general  con- 
sumers are  rather  apathetic.  Among  the  foundries, 
gray    iron    shops    are   notably   inactive,   but    malleable 


plants  have  made  some  fair  purchases.  Country  scrap 
is  being  offered  more  freely  and  railroad  lists  are  grow- 
ing more  numerous.  When  the  transportation  situa- 
tion clears  up  sufficiently  to  permit  uninterrupted 
shipping,  the  problem  of  scrap  supply  will  probably 
grow  less  acute.  Railroad  offerings  include  the  Burl- 
ington, 3000  tons;  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  3200 
tons,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Southwestern  Region,  1500 
tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  con.sumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Tun 

Iron  rails    $25.90  to  $25.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 24.50  to    25.00 

Relaying  rails    27.50  to    32.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  23.50  to    24.00 

Rails  for  rolling 20.50  to    21.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to    22.00 

Heavy  melting   steel 18.50  to    19.00 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards    cut 

apart    18.50  to    19.00 

Shoveling  steel    18.25  to    18.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.50  to    13.00 

Hydraulic   compressed    sheet 15.50  to    Ifi.OO 

Axle   turnings    16.00  to    16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 23.00  to    23.50 

Steel  angle  bars 19.00  to    19.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms,...    22.50  to    23.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to    26.00 

Steel  car   axles 19,50  to    20,00 

No,   1   busheling 15,50  to    16,00 

No,    2    busheling 10,50  to    11,00 

Cut  forge    17,50  to    IS. 00 

Pipes  and  flues 12.60  to    13.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought....- 18.25  to    18.75 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 20.50  to    21.00 

Coil  springs    21.50  to    22.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 21.00  to    21.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 19.50  to    20.00 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.00  to    17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 18.50  to    19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast   borings    13.00  to    13.50 

Stove  plate 17.50  to    18.00 

Grate   bars    17.50  to    18.00 

Brake  shoes    17.50  to    18,00 

Railroad    malleable     22.00  to    22.50 

Agricultural   malleable    22.00  to    22.50 


FIRE  CLAY  BRICK  HIGHER 

Advance  in  Prices  Becomes  General — Very  Little 
Buying  Reported 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  2, — The  increase  of  $3  per  1000  in 
fire  clay  brick  announced  by  a  few  manufacturers  about 
two  weeks  ago  has  been  generally  followed  by  others 
and  the  market  now  is  quotable  in  practically  all  pro- 
ducing districts  at  $43  to  $46  for  high  duty  and  $39 
to  $42  for  moderate  duty  brick.  In  keeping  with  this 
change  is  an  advance  of  50c.  per  ton  in  ground  fire 
clay.  There  has  been  no  further  change  in  silica  brick 
nor  in  chrome  brick,  but  because  of  the  duty  of  $11.50 
per  ton  in  imported  magnesite,  brick  from  that  material 
has  been  advanced  $15  per  ton  to  $75  per  net  ton  at 
Baltimore  and  Chester,  Pa. 

The  latest  advance  in  fire  clay  brick  finds  its  chief 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  railroad 
situation  operations  of  the  brick  plants  are  extremely 
irregular,  and  since  organizations  have  to  be  main- 
tained regardless  of  whether  plants  are  running,  costs 
are  mounting  with  much  rapidity.  The  new  prices  have 
not  found  a  great  deal  of  basis  in  sales,  because  most 
consumers  had  good-sized  orders  in  at  lower  levels  and 
naturally  are  specifying  against  such  orders  and  not 
buying  very  freely.  Such  business  as  has  been  entered 
for  fourth  quarter  delivery  is  believed  to  average  about 
$40  per  1000,  f.o.b.  works.  It  is  thought  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  stiff  advance  in  magnesite  brick  will  result 
in  the  substitution  of  chrome  brick  for  open-hearth 
furnaces. 

We  quote  per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $43.00  to  $46.00     $39.00  to  $42.00 

Ohio    43.00  to    46.00        39.00  to    42.00 

Kentucky     43.00  to    46.00        38.00  to    42.00 

Illinois    43.00  to    45.00        40.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     43.00  to    45.00        38.00  to    42.00 

Ground  Are  clay,  per  net  ton 7.50  to      8.50 

Silica  Brick  : 

Pennsylvania   45.00 

Chicago    53.00 

Birmingham     48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton S.OO  to    10.00 

Magnesite  Brick  : 

Standard    size,    per    net    ton    (f.o.b. 

Baltimore   and  Chester,   Pa.)....  75.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton   (f.o.b. 

Baltimore  and  Chester,   Pa.)....  43.50 

Chrome  Brick  : 

Standard   size,  per  net  ton 50.00 
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All  Shipments  of  Coal  to  Great  Lakes  Region 
Stopped — Pig  Iron  Prices  Sagging 

New  York,  Oct.  3.— Owing  to  the  congestion  of  cars 
at  lower  lake  ports,  all  shipments  of  coal  to  the 
lake  region  have  been  stopped  and  prices  of  steam 
coal  have  declined  to  $3.25,  compared  with  $4.25  last 
week  and  $2  at  the  time  the  coal  miners'  strike  was 
declared  April  1.  Five  thousand  cars  of  coal  are  loaded 
and  are  being  held  at  lower  lake  ports.  The  releasing 
of  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  which  would  have  been 
shipped  to  the  lakes  will  undoubtedly  result  in  further 
reductions  of  prices  and  a  more  ample  supply  to  iron 
and  steel  industries.  All  coke  prices  may  be  affected 
later,  but  are  still  firm  at  $14  to  $14.50,  Connellsville 
ovens,  for  foundry  grades,  while  prices  of  furnace 
grades  &re  easier,  ranging  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $13. 
By-product  coke  is  still  quoted  at  $14,  seaboard.  Efforts 
to  increase  the  supply  of  coke  by  importations  have 
not  been  very  successful,  as  the  wastac-e  is  large,  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  handling  from  boats  to  cars. 

I'ig  Iron. — The  market  is  dull  and  the  downward 
trend  of  prices  noted  last  week  has  continued.  Al- 
though the  usual  quotations  are  based  on  $31,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  for  No.  2  plain  sales  of  No.  2X  iron  at 
$31  and  No.  IX  iron  at  $31.50  are  reported.  Part  of 
the  tonnage  recently  shipped  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo 
has  found  its  way  into  this  district,  having  been  sold 
on  a  basis  of  $31,  Buffalo,  but  most  of  the  Duluth  iron 
was  shipped  to  New  England  points.  A  pump  com- 
pany is  in  the  market  for  400  tons  for  fourth  quarter. 
Most  of  the  inquiry  is  for  carload  lots  for  immediate 
shipment.  Foreign  iron  is  coming  in  in  small  quan- 
tities at  recent  quotations.  Continental  iron  is  not 
meeting  with  much  favor,  owing  to  unsatisfactory 
analysis. 

We  quote  delivered  In  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Vlrg:lnla: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $35.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25 33.27 

Buffalo,  sil.    1.75  to  2.25 36.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25 No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  quotations  are  unchanged  for  both 
the  British  and  domestic  products.  Practically  none  of 
the  latter  is  available  and  the  quotation  is  nominal.  A 
little  business  has  been  done  in  spiegeleisen  at  the  pre- 
vailing quotation.  Sales  of  small  lots  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  at  $65  to  $70,  freight  allowed,  are  also  re- 
ported. Demand  for  ferrochromium  is  light,  but  speci- 
fications on  contract  for  both  ferrosilicon  and  ferro- 
chromium are  heavy.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

I''errom;inganese.    domestic,    furnace,    nom- 
inal, per  ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese.   British,  ci.f..  per  ton...  $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace.  ..  $38.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace.  $38.00  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross  ton,    carloads $65.00  to  $70.00 

Ferrosilicon,    10   to  15   per  cent,   delivered, 

per   gross   ton $38.00  to  $40.00 

Perroiungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal.  .      50c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon.  60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered      14c. 

Ferrovanadlum,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium      $3,50  to  $4.00 

Perroearbontltaniura,  15  to  18  per  cent.  In 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore.  foreign,  per  unit.  ci.f. .  29c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten  ore.  ix>r  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 

cenirates,  nominal   $3.50  up 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  CrsO.i,  crude, 

per   Ion.   Atlantic   seaboard.  ...  $18.00  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoSs,  New  York 50c.  to  55c, 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Municipal  tenders  have  practically 
ceased  for  this  year,  but  private  buying  still  continues. 
Scarcity  of  fi-in.  and  smaller  sizes  is  noted  and  most 
makers  expect  to  continue  full  operation  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  at  least.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$54.50;  4-in.  and  .5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  addi- 
tional for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  cast-iron  soil 
pipe  market  is  active,  warehouse  stocks  are  low  and 
some   difficulty   is   being   encountered   in  making   ship- 


ments. We  quote  per  net  ton,  delivered  New  Yo»k, 
discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  as 
follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard,  25  to  30  per  cent  off  list; 
heavy,  34  and  35  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Activity  continues,  but  there 
is  difficulty  in  obtaining  shipments  from  mills.  It  is 
felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  freight  embargo  may 
have  a  temporary  effect  of  increasing  prices  on  some 
materials.  Most  warehouses  in  this  district  report  a 
continued  improvement  in  business  for  September.  Tire 
steel  has  been  increased  to  3.10c.  per  lb.,  base,  and 
toe-calk  is  4.15c.  per  lb.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are  now 
fairly  firm  at  4.19c.  per  lb.  for  No.  10  gage,  but  black 
and  galvanized  still  cover  a  wide  range  of  quotations 
from  4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.,  base,  to  4.90c.  and  5.90c. 
per  lb.,  the  latter  quotations  being  those  of  the  leading 
independent  in  this  district  and  most  warehouses.  Deal- 
ers in  iron  and  steel  pipe  report  business  active  with 
a  distinct  scarcity  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  steel  pipe. 
Brass  sheets,  rods  and  wire  have  been  advanced  by 
warehouses  Mc  per  lb.  and  brazed  and  seamless  brass 
tubes,  Vzc.  per  lb.,  because  of  the  higher  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  zinc  market.  We  quote  prices  on  page  916. 
High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  again  dull  in  con- 
trast to  the  slight  activity  that  recently  prevailed. 
While  there  is  evidently  a  feeling  that  prices  should 
be  advanced,  producers  generally  are  quoting  18  per 
cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  at  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb., 
base,  with  special  brands  of  some  companies  bringing 
up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Old  Material. — The  upward  trend  of  prices  con- 
tinues, heavy  melting  steel  being  quoted  at  $14  to 
$14.50  per  ton,  based  upon  $18  per  ton  paid  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  Cast  iron  pipe  has  been  active,  shipments  going 
to  Milton,  Lebanon  and  Columbia,  Pa.  As  high  as 
$21.50  per  ton,  Pittsburgh,  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
in  this  district  last  week  on  a  small  tonnage  stated  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  railroad  steel.  Railroad  steel  is 
extremely  scarce  at  present.  The  embargo  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  causing  some  difficulty  in 
making  shipments.  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Brook- 
lyn, will  open  bids,  Oct.  6  on  a  small  tonnage  of  scrap, 
both  steel  and  cast  iron. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,   New  York,  follow  : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $14.00  to  $14.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    15.00  to    15.60 

Rails  for  rolling 15.75  to    16.25 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    18.00 

Iron  ear  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Wrought  iron  track 14.50  to    15.00 

Forge  Are    11.50  to    12.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    11.50  to    12.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 11.50  to    12.0* 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 12.75  to    13.25 

Stove  plate   14.00  to    14.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 14.50  to    15.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.50  to  $20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  17.00  to    17.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  14.50  to    15.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers. 

etc.)     13.00  to    13.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Buyers  seem  to  contiiiu* 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  gain  something  by  waiting 
until  present  price  readjustments  have  become  estab- 
lished; hence  the  buying  of  steel  products  is  on  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  scale,  being  just  enough  to  satisf\- 
current  requirements,  with  little  or  no  provision  for 
the  future.  The  prices  which  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  independents  are  quot::ig  are 
drawing  nearer  together.  The  apparent  tendency  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  mills  is  to  stiffen  their  prices,  wh'le 
those  independents  which  had  obtained  advances  during 
the  coal  emergency  are  gradually  working  to  lower 
levels.  To-day,  for  example,  the  minimum  on  shapes 
and  bars  is  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  on  plates  nothing 
lower  than  2.10c.  is  known  to  have  been  quoted.  These 
are  the  minimum  prices  which  recently  have  been  in 
effect,  and  the  former  maximum  prices  are  melting  so 
there  is  a  difference  of  only  $2  or  $3  a  ton  now  betw-een 
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the  bottom  and  top.  It  is  true  that  some  mills  still 
quote  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  but 
this  price  is  taking  little  business.  The  bulk  of  current 
sales  in  the  heavier  products  is  going  at  not  above  2.10c. 
and  2.15c.,  Pittsburgh.  Rail  orders  have  been  the  only 
business  of  large  volume  in  the  past  week.  The  New 
York  Central  distributed  orders  for  194,300  tons  and 
other  roads  have  placed  contracts  for  smaller  quanti- 
ties. Including  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania tonnage,  the  latter  being  for  170,000  tons,  prob- 
ably 500,000  tons  or  more  of  rails  has  been  bought  by 
Eastern  roads  within  the  past  week  or  ten  days. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  For  indefinite  delivery,  soft  steel  bars, 
J. 34c. ;  structur.'il  shapes  and  steel  plates,  2.44c. ;  for 
delivery  in  a  number  of  weeks,  soft  steel  bars  and 
plain  structural  material,  2.44c.  to  2.59c.;  steel 
plates,  2.490.  to  2.59c. ;  bar  iron,  2.49c.  to  2.59c. 


Boston 

Sales  of  Foreign  Iron  Fall  Off,  But  Those  of 
Domestic  Hold  Their  Own 

Boston,  Oct.  3. — Sales  of  foreign  pig  iron  the  past 
week  dropped  to  comparatively  small  proportions,  while 
those  of  domestic  just  about  held  their  own.  .A.side 
from  offers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  at  $32, 
furnace,  by  interests  heretofore  asking  §34,  quotations 
show  little  change.  Reports  of  Buffalo  iron  being 
offered  elsewhere  at  concessions  cannot  be  verified  in 
this  territory,  active  selling  interests  holding  to  former 
schedules.  Continental  irons  are  offered  as  low  as 
$26.50,  duty  paid,  but  in  such  instances  phosphorus  and 
manganese  analysis  is  out  of  line  with  .standard  grades. 
Sales  of  Buffalo  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  con- 
fined to  small  tonnages,  but  a  fair  aggregate  of  Ala- 
bama spot  and  fourth  quarter  and  of  Virginia  fourth 
quarter  has  been  bought,  largely  for  mixture  with 
Scotch  iron.  A  small  tonnage  of  lake  charcoal  sold  at 
$33  furnace  base,  or  $41.19  delivered.  New  England 
foundries  are  busier,  but  are  not  back  to  normal.  Most 
of  them  are  believed  to  be  well  covered  on  iron  require- 
ments for  at  least  two  months.  The  largest  general 
inquiry  in  the  market  is  for  300  tons  from  a  New 
Hampshire  foundry.  Approximately  4000  tons  of 
Scotch  iron  arrived  at  this  port  in  the  week  ending 
Sept.  30;  3350  tons  for  three  local  accounts  and  the 
rest  for  Philadelphia.  The  Connecticut  Foundry  Co., 
Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  purchased  500  tons  of  No.  1  Scotch, 
delivery  direct  to  its  dock,  all  water  route,  for  Novem- 
ber. Effective  Oct.  23,  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 
will  equalize  its  freights  from  Boston  to  such  points 
as  North  Adams,  Springfield,  Westfield,  Winchendon 
and  Worcester.  Mass.,  with  Boston  &  Maine  rates.  For 
instance,  the  Worcester  rate,  now  S3. 45,  will  be  $1.80. 
We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Viririnia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $35.65  to  $37.65 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.65  to    36.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 37.91  to    38.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 36.91  to    37.91 

Alabama,   sil.  2.25   to  2.75 38.10 

Alabama,  sil.  175  to  2.25 37.60 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Warehouse  Business. — Noi'way  iron  bars  have  been 
advanced  50c.  per  100  lb.  Otherwise  no  change  in  iron 
and  steel  quotations  is  reported.  Sales  from  Boston 
stock  for  September  will  equal  or  better  those  for  Aug- 
ust, which  was  the  best  month  experienced  this  year. 
Local  stocks  are  in  very  good  condition,  due  to  recent 
shipments  by  mills.  A  further  advance  in  wire  nails 
is  reported,  this  time  10c.  per  keg,  making  25c.  during 
the  past  fortnight  and  40c.  within  a  month.  FVom 
store  they  are  $3.70  per  keg  base.  Galvanized  nails 
also  have  advanced,  in  proportion  with  wire. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars,  $3.25  per  100  lb. 
base :  flats,  $3.S5  ;  concrete  bars,  $3.25 :  structural 
steel.  S3. 25  to  $3.50  :  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.85  ;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel.  $5  to  $6.50  :  crucible  spring  steel. 
$12;  steel  bands,  $4.25;  hoop  steel.  $4.75;  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  refined  iron,  $3.25 ;  best  refined 
iron.  $4.50  :  Wayne  iron,  $5.50  :  Noi-wav  iron,  $6.50 
to  $7  ;  plates.  $3.35  to  $3.55  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base:  No.  28  black  sheets, 
$S,4«  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 


Coke.— The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston, 
and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  announce 
no  change  in  their  October  by-product  foundry  coke 
prices,  the  contract  quotation  remaining  at  $16.50  de- 
livered where  the  local  freight  does  not  exceed  $3.10, 
and  the  spot  at  $19.50  delivered.  Both  oven  interests 
report  the  fuel  situation  as  much  clearer.  Some  trouble 
is  experienced  in  securing  sufficient  cars  at  the  mines 
in  whicl.  to  ship  coking  coals  north,  but  the  movement 
as  a  whole  is  steadily  expanding.  Contract  customers' 
foundry  coke  needs  are  supplied  with  little,  if  any, 
delay,  and  both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  will  accept  spot  business.  Com- 
petition from  cokes  made  outside  New  England  there- 
fore is  lessening.  Connellsville  fuel  is  offered  at  $14.50 
ovens,  which  brings  the  New  England  delivered  price 
far  out  of  range  with  local  cokes.  In  addition,  sellers 
cannot  guarantee  deliveries  due  to  the  car  supply  sit- 
uation. Alabama  foundry  coke  is  offered  at  $16.50  de- 
livered, and  English  at  practically  the  same  basis,  with 
bookings  limited. 

Finished  Material. — Levering  &  Garrigues  Co.  will 
fabricate  960  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the  Edison 
Co.'s  Boston  power  house  extension,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Structural  Co.  175  tons  for  the  Flattery  building, 
Boston.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  purchased 
5700  kegs  of  heat-treated  track  bolts  from  an  eastern 
Pennsylvania  mill,  and  its  1923  angle  bar  requirements 
from  the  Rail  Joint  Co.  Inquiries  for  plates  hold  up 
fairly  well,  but  individual  orders  are  small.  Business  in 
bars  has  dropped  to  small  proportions,  as  most  buyers 
are  well  covered  for  fourth  quarter. 

Old  Material. — Further  advances  in  prices  for  all 
old  material  have  resulted  from  a  continued  heavy  de- 
mand. Sales  for  the  week  run  well  up  into  the  thou- 
sand tons.  Early  in  the  week  round  tonnages  of  heavy 
melting  steel  were  taken  for  Pittsburgh  district  mill 
accounts  at  $15  and  $15.50  shipping  point.  The  last 
few  days  have  witnessed  a  stiffening  in  the  market,  the 
top  price  paid  being  $16.50,  f.o.b.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
for  Butler,  Pa.,  shipment.  Buying  of  skeleton  for  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  forge  fire  and  other  mterests  lifted 
prices  $1,  while  urgent  inquiries  from  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut  for  chemical  borings  brought 
prices  $1  to  $2  higher.  Specification  pipe  is  moving 
freely  at  an  advance  of  50c,,  and  dealers  have  bought 
large  tonnages  of  railroad  wrought  at  $16  and  $17  for 
eastern  Pennsylvania  rolling  mills.  Seven  cars  of  cot- 
ton ties  brought  $9.60,  shipping  point.  An  unusual  sale 
was  100  gross  tons  of  charcoal  iron  columns  at  $22.50, 
delivered  Boston.  Foundries  are  taking  more  machin- 
ery cast  than  heretofore,  but  are  not  much  of  a  factor 
in  the  market.  Round  tonnages  are  going  to  New- 
England  industries,  however,  at  prices  $1  to  $1.50 
better  than  a  week  ago.  A  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  manu- 
facturer this  week  will  sell  1000  tons  of  No.  2  cast. 
The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $22.50  to  $23  00 

No.    2  machinery  cast 21.50  to    22.00 

Stove   plate    17.50  to    18.00  ■ 

Railroad  malleable   19.00  to    19.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
fob.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

No.  1  railroad  -nTought 16.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1    in.    in    diam., 

over  2  ft.    long) 12.00  to    12.50 

Machine-shop  turnings    10.50  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    14.00  to    15.00 

Cast    iron   borings,    chemical 17.00  to    17.50 

Blast   furnace   borings   and   turn- 
ings         10.50  to    11.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skele- 
ton       11.50  to    12.00 

Street  car  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Street  car  wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Shafting    18.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to    17.00 

The  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, has  invited  tenders  for  the  supply,  delivery,  etc., 
of  a  coal  handling  plant  for  the  large  Morwell  elec- 
tricity project.  Copies  of  tender  form,  specification  and 
drawings  may  be  examined  by  American  firms  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, or  at  its  district  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  also  at  the  office  of  the  commissioner  for  Australia, 
Room  3012,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Cleveland 


Embargoes  Delay  Shipments  and  Some  Mills  Are 
PUing  Steel 

Cleveland,  Oct.  3. — The  car  shortage  has  become 
very  acute  and  an  increased  number  of  embargoes  have 
added  to  the  transportation  difficulties.  Some  mills  are 
piling  steel  and  unless  the  situation  improves  opera- 
tions will  doubtless  have  to  be  curtailed.  Some  local 
consumers  are  trucking  material  from  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict mills  to  points  where  they  can  secure  cars.  Locally 
pig  iron  is  being  trucked  from  furnaces  to  foundries 
because  of  the  refusal  of  railroads  to  do  the  switching. 

Iron  Ore. — lAs  was  expected,  ore  shipments  fell  off 
sharply  during  September,  being  6.801,299  gross  tons, 
as  compared  with  9,01(3,426  tons  during  August.  The 
movement  for  the  year,  until  Oct.  1,  was  33,111,238  tons 
as  compared  with  a  total  movement  last  year  of  22,300,- 
726  tons.  Shipments  from  Lake  Erie  docks  are  moving 
better  than  for  .several  weeks,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  southern  Ohio  railroads  are  taking  more  ore  than 
they  have  been  recently.  Other  roads  are  handling  ore 
promptly.  A  strike  of  lake  seamen  went  into  effect 
Oct.  1,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  boats. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  aie  delivered  Cleveland  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  SOc.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham: 
Basic,  Valley  furnace,  nominal....  $34.00 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to 

2.25     .$34. 50  to    35.50 

Southern   fdy.,   sU.    1.75   to   2.25 34.00  to    36.00 

Malleable     34.50  to    35.50 

Ohio  silTery.  sil.  8  per  cent 44.52  to    45.52 

Standard   low   phos..   Valley   fur- 
nace        3S.00  to    39.00 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  settled  down  to  an  un- 
usually dull  spell  and  locally  there  was  not  sufficient 
business  during  the  week  to  clearly  determine  the  price 
situation,  which  has  developed  a  softening  tendency. 
One  additional  merchant  stack.  Perry  furnace  in  Erie, 
went  in  blast  Sept.  29.  With  the  competition  of  other 
furnaces  that  can  market  their  product  in  Cleveland 
and  vicinity,  there  are  indications  that  the  local  price 
on  foundry  iron  will  settle  down  this  week  to  approxi- 
mately $34.  While  one  local  producer  reports  some  lot 
sales  during  the  week  at  $36,  another  has  taken  orders 
at  $35  and  probably  will  go  at  least  $1  a  ton  lower  to 
meet  the  price  of  outside  iron  that  can  be  purchased 
at  a  Cleveland  delivered  price  of  around  $34. .50.  One 
producer  continues  to  quote  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
at  $32  to  $33.50  and  reports  sales  of  a  few  thousand 
tons  in  lots  of  500  tons  and  under  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Some  producers  have  advanced 
Southern  iron  $2  to  $30.  We  note  the  sale  of  one  lot  of 
600  tons  and  another  of  500  tons  of  Ohio  silvery  iron 
at  $42.50  for  the  last  quarter  delivery.  Low  phos- 
phorus iron  is  firm,  carlot  orders  being  taken  as  high 
as  $39. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports :  Old  range 
Bessemer,  55  per  cent  dron,  $5.95  ;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  51%  per  cent  iron,  $5.20;  Mesabi  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron.  $5.70  ;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
51 H-  per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Alloy  Steel. — The  recent  price  advance  on  alloy  steel 
did  not  hold,  as  quotations  from  hie.  to  %e.,  a  point 
below  the  schedule,  are  common.  We  quote  3%  per 
cent  nickel  steel  at  5.25c.  to  5.50c.  Chrome  nickel  steel, 
4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  and  chrome  vanadium  steel  at'  4.75c.  to 
oc.  for  spring  steel  and  5c.  to  5.25c.  for  bars. 

Water  Pipe. — ^The  City  of  Cleveland  received  alter- 
native bids  Oct.  2  for  10,400  ft.  of  60-in.  steel  or  cast 
iron  pipe  and  also  for  4280  ft.  of  48-in.  cast  iron  pipe. 
Martin  &  McDace  and  the  Peter  F.  Connelly  Co.  were 
the  low  bidders. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  leading  sheet  jobber  who 
advanced  prices  last  week  $5  a  ton  on  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets  has  revised  prices  to  a  $2  a  ton  lower 
basis.  Warehouse  prices  on  wire  have  been  advanced 
following  the  recent  mill  advance. 


Semi-finished  Steel. — The  leading  local. producer  has 
fixed  $40,  Youngstown,  as  the  October  price  for  sheet 
bars,  billets  and  slabs  for  shipment  to  consumers  with 
which  it  has  contracts  to  make  deliveries  at  the  current 
market  price  during  the  month  of  September. 

Finished  Material. — While  the  chief  concern  of  con- 
sumers now  is  to  secure  deliveries,  a  fair  volume  of  new 
business  is  coming  out.  Prices  show  little  change. 
Although  on  steel  bars  and  structural  material  there 
is  evidently  not  much  business  being  placed  above  2c., 
quotations  range  up  to  2.25c.  Plate  quotations  range 
from  2c.  to  2.50c.,  with  only  small  lot  orders  going 
above  2.25c.  Lake  shipyards  are  still  figuring  on  boat 
inquiries  and  expect  considerable  repair  work  during 
the  coming  winter.  The  Virginian  Railroad  is  inquiring 
for  a  coal-handling  plant  which  will  require  2000  tons 
of   plates  and   shapes.     Structural   inquiries  are   light. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.91c.:  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.01c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.30c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2. SOc. ;  No.  28  black  sheets. 
4.40c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.40c.  ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets,  3.70c.  to  3.76c. :  hoops  and  bands. 
3.71c. ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.60c. ;  flats,  squares  and 
hexagons,  4.10c. 

Sheets. — An  easier  price  situation  has  developed  in 
the  sheet  market.  Mill  stocks  are  being  offered  at  3.35c. 
for  black  and  4.35c.  for  galvanized.  One  mill  that  was 
quoting  2.70c.  on  blue  annealed  has  reduced  its  price  to 
2.60c.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Valley  producer  has 
advanced  its  price  $3  a  ton.  The  demand  for  blue  and 
galvanized  sheets  is  fairly  heavy,  but  black  sheets  are 
moving  rather  slowly. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  for  reinforcing  bars 
continues  heavy  and  prices  are  from  2c.  to  2.10c.  A 
large  tonnage  will  be  required  for  a  warehouse  for  the 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.  in  Buffalo.  Inquiries  are  also 
out  for  round  lots  for  a  Standard  Oil  Co.  warehouse 
and  a  Board  of  Education  warehouse  in  Cleveland  and 
for  100  tons  for  a  high  school  in  Sharon,  Pa. 

Coke. — Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  have  arranged  for  a 
supply  of  by-product  coke  from  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict for  their  Perry  furnace,  which  went  in  blast  last 
week.  The  market  on  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is 
very  firm,  with  prices  ranging  from  $14  to  $14.50.  Coke 
is  available,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  cars 
for  shipment. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Leading  bolt  and  nut  man- 
ufacturers Monday  made  another  advance  in  prices  of 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Orders  during  the  week  on  con- 
tracts expiring  Oct.  1  were  very  heavy.  The  leading 
local  rivet  manufacturer  Monday  advanced  prices  $3 
a  ton  for  small  lots  of  structural  and  boiler  rivets,  but 
is  still  quoting  the  old  price  of  3c.  for  the  former  and 
3.10c.  for  the  latter  for  round  lots.  Rivet  orders  con- 
tinue heavy. 

Old  .Material. — The  market  has  continued  its  upward 
trend,  although  advances  during  the  week  were  con- 
fined to  heavy  melting  steel  and  a  few  of  the  other 
more  active  grades.  Several  Valley  district  mills  made 
purchases  of  scrap  during  the  week  and  most  of  the 
local  transactions  were  for  Valley  shipment,  although 
dealers  bought  some  heavy  melting  steel  for  delivery 
to  a  Cleveland  mill.  For  shipment  to  the  Y'oungstown 
district,  heavy  melting  steel  has  sold  as  high  as  $23 
and  compressed  steel  up  to  $20. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy   melting  steel $20.50  to  $21.00 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 21.00  to  22.00 

Steel    rails,    reroUing 24.00  to  25.00 

Iron  rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  27.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting 31.00  to  22.00 

Cast  borings    15.25  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to  14.75 

ilixed  borings  and  short  turnings  15.00  to  15.50 

Compressed    steel    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad    wrought 18.75  to  19.25 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  21.00 

Light  bundled   sheet  stampings.  .  15.00  to  15.25 

Steel   axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    bushellng 15.00  to  15.50 

Drop   forge   flashings    over    10    in.  14.50  to  15.00 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.  15.00  to  15.25 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to  18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 14.30  to  14.75 
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St.  Louis 


Principal  Inquiries  Are  for  Basic  from  Dis- 
tant Consuming  Points 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  3. — There  is  still  an  active  demand 
in  this  market  for  the  higher  silicon  grades  of  pig  iron. 
Buying  has  not  been  so  brisk  as  in  the  previous  week, 
because  melters  are  inclined  to  buy  only  for  immediate 
needs  in  view  of  the  price  of  pig  iron"  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  transporting  it.  A  Sheffield  maker  has 
been  shipping  about  1500  tons  weekly  by  barge  to  Me- 
tropolis and  thence  by  rail  to  this  territory.  Most  of 
this  is  on  old  orders,  and  this  concern  is  taking  on  little 
new  business.  Very  little  is  coming  by  all  rail  from 
the  Birmingham  centers  because  of  the  shortage  of  cars 
and  congestion.  There  also  is  very  little  coming  from 
the  Chicago  producing  territory,  largely  because  of  the 
transportation  situation.  The  Granite  City  maker  is 
now  working  only  on  basic  and  all  the  foundry  iron  it 
has  is  of  low  silicon.  It  has  inquiries  involving  from 
5000  to  15,000  tons  of  basic  from  points  outside  of  the 
district  and  normally  served  by  other  territories  than 
this.  Its  sales  during  the  week  of  low  grade  foundry 
iron  totaled  between  1000  and  1500  tons.  The  market 
remains  at  $-32,  Chicago,  for  Northern  iron.  For  South- 
ern iron,  the  price  generally  ranges  from  $28  to  $29.50, 
Birmingham,  but  the  Sheffield  maker,  whose  barge  and 
rail  shipments  are  coming  through  promptly  is  quoting 
$30,  freight  added.  Three  inquiries  have  been  received 
for  a  car  each  of  ferromanganese  in  this  district.  The 
market  is  at  $100  a  ton  f.o.b.  seaboard,  the  advance  on 
foreign  and  domestic  material  following  the  adoption 
of  the  new  tariff. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis. 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago.  JS.L'S  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City ; 
Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  $34.16 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    34.16 

Basic 34.16 

Southern     foundry,     sil.     1.75     to 

2.25    (rail  and  water) 33.28 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25, 

all   rail 33.67  to    34.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Chief  interest  in  these 
lines  among  the  trade  here  has  been  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  railroads  centering  in  St.  Louis.  Actual 
purchases  of  rails  in  the  last  two  weeks  have  been 
about  43,000  tons.     Here  is  the  rail  situation: 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas:  Purchased  10,000  tons. 
Missouri   Pacific:   Purchased   15,000   tons. 
Wabash:  Purchased  15.000  tons. 
Terminal    Railway    Association:    Purchased    3000 
tims. 

Cotton  Belt:  1920  purchase  of  5000  tons  and  1921 
purchase  of  15,000  tons  not  delivered.  Question  of 
purchase  of  5000  additional  tons  will  be  taken  up 
by   new   president   after   election   to-morrow. 

St.  Louis  &  S3an  Pi'ancisco :  Requirements  taken 
care  of  under   contract. 

All    of   the  above    90-lb.,    except   Terminal,    which 
are    100-lb. 
Other  railroad  inquiries  follow: 

Missouri,  Kansas  cSb  Texas:  3000  net  tons,  high 
carbon,  hot  worked  steel  tie  plates;  2000  kegs  track 
bolts,    4500   kegs  spikes. 

Missouri  Pacific :  3000  tons  tie  plates. 
The  contract  for  the  structural  steel  in  the  new 
South  Side  High  School,  St.  Louis,  600  tons,  went  to 
the  Spuck  Iron  &  Foundry  Co.,  while  the  Reinforced 
Concrete  Co.,  Chicago,  got  the  contract  for  the  bars 
(billet),  500  tons.  Fabricators  are  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  structural  steel,  and  jobbers  are  buying  bars 
more  freely.  The  demand  for  nails  is  improving,  one 
local  jobben  buying  1300  kegs  of  one  size.  Business 
generally  is  much  better.  An  improvement  is  noted  in 
deliveries. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2.90c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars.  2.90c.  :  structural 
shapes,  3c.  :  tank  plates.  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c.  ;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.85c,  ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c.;  structural  rivets,  3.60c.  per  100  lb.; 
boiler  rivets,  3.70c.  ;  tank  rivets,  ^s  in.  and  smaller, 
60  per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts,  large.  50  and  10 
per  cent ;  smaller,  50-10  and  10  per  cent ;  carriage 
bolts,  large,  55-5  per  cent:  small,  60  and  10  per  cent; 
lag  screws,  60  per  cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank.  $3.50  ;  and  tapped,  $3.25  off  list. 


Coke. — The  demand  for  coke  continues  far  in  excess 
of  production.  The  local  and  Granite  City  by-product 
makers  are  still  out  of  the  market.  The  Granite  City 
producer  has  increased  its  production  of  coke,  as  th« 
coal  supply  has  increased,  but  still  is  making  no  more 
than  is  required  to  take  care  of  accumulated  orders. 
The  price  is  $14  at  the  oven.  Connellsvillc  coke  has  ad- 
vanced to  $14.50  per  ton  at  the  ovens,  and  a  few  ship- 
ments are  coming  through.  Some  Southern  coke  is 
being  sold,  but  it  has  been  found  well-nigh  impossible 
to  get  deliveries. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues strong,  with  a  few  items  advancing.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  rolling  mill  grades,  such  as  couplers, 
knuckles,  springs  and  car  wheels.  Melting  steel  is  a 
little  easier,  but  there  is  very  little  pressure  on  the 
market.  The  United  Railways  Co,  sold  3000  tons  of 
street  car  rails  to  dealers  at  fancy  prices.  The  first 
railroad  list  of  any  consequence  in  some  time  was 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania,  carrying  about  3800  tons. 
The  Burlington  Railway  issued  a  list,  but  withdrew  it. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  di.slrict  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron   rails $20.50  to  $21.00 

Rails  for  rolling 20.75  to    21.25 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.00  to    21.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,.  26.00  to    29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 24.00  to    25.00 

No.  1  heavy  railroad  melting  steel  17.50  to    18.00 

No.  1  heavy  shoveling  steel 17.50  to    18.00 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 17.50  to    18.00 

Progs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    20.50  to    21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings.,.  12.75  to    13.25 

Steel    angle    bars 18.50  to    19.00 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    26.50 

Steel   car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms  22.00  to    22.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 17.50  to    18.00 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    springs    21.00  to    21.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 21.00  to    21.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to    11.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to    14.00 

No.   1   railroad  cast 21,50  to    22.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.25  to    20.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 


Buffalo 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Soften — Marked  Scarcity  of 
Labor  in  Mills 

Buffalo,  Oct.  3. — Pig  iron  prices  have  softened  and 
the  furnaces  which  have  iron  for  sale  are  quoting  $32 
base,  and  though  no  sales  at  less  than  that  figure  have 
been  reported,  reports  have  been  circulated  that  $31 
is  possible.  Inquiry  is  quiet  and  less  thon  4000  tons  in 
scattered  sales  constitute  the  new  business  over  the 
week.  A  sale  of  a  small  quantity  of  No.  2X  at  $34 
shows  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  a  slight  bonus  for 
the  higher  silicons.  The  American  Locomotive  Co.  is 
understood  to  have  bou.ght  iron,  quantity  not  known, 
but  will  not  mtlt  it  until  next  year.  The  Lackawanna 
mill  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  started  its 
fifth  furnace  last  week.  This  brings  the  total  furnace 
operation  in  this  district  up  to  13.  All  Lackawanna 
furnaces  are  producing  basic  iron. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  prices  being  for  early  shipment: 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  si! $34.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 33.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 32.00 

Basic   34.00 

Malleable    32.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36.28 

Warehouse  Business. — Bar  demand  for  heavy  sizes 
for  use  in  car  repairing  and  new  cars  and  reinforcing 
bars  to  close  up  structural  jobs  before  the  advent  of 
frost  feature  the  warehouse  market.  All  materials 
are  in  good  demand  with  particular  reference  to  blue 
annealed  and  galvanized  sheets.    New  prices  follow. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Prices  are  more  stabilized 
than  in  many  weeks,  and  demand  for  all  products  con- 
tinues heavy.  Minimum  prices  for  bars  are  2c.,  with 
shape  prices  2c.  to  2.10c.,  and  plates  2.10c.  to  2.25c. 
The  labor  shortage  is  becoming  more  serious  and  is 
having  a  direful  effect  on  mill  operations  as  against 
any  other  factor  now   existent.     A  free   labor  market 


would  bring  full  capacity  operation  in  practically  every 
steel  interest  in  the  Buffalo  district.  Wire  business  is 
especially  brisk  and  a  local  seller  is  refusing  new  wire 
business  on  account  of  the  labor  difficulty,  particularly 
in  the  shipping  end.  Cold  rolled  products  are  much 
sought  and  the  2.50c.  price  on  carload  lots  rules.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  tin  plate  situation,  the  leading 
seller  still  declining  to  take  192.3  business.  Sheet  busi- 
ness is  brisk  and  the  price  of  .'}.50c.  on  No.  28-gage 
black  base  is  uniform.  A  number  of  reinforcing  bar 
contracts  in'  the  neighborhood  of  100  tons  average 
have  been  placed  here,  and  the  leading  reinforcing  bar 
maker  is  selling  on  a  warehouse  basis — 2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Lackawanna  mills  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  are  operating  at  full  capacity,  19  open- 
hearth  furnaces  going,  rail  and  structural  mills  on 
single  turn  and  plate,  bar,  blooming  and  billet  mills  on 
double  turn. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes,  3.20c.;  plates.  3  20c.;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.10c.;  hoops,  4.10c.;  bands,  3.90e. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.05c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.85c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28, 
4.S.1C.  ;   cold  rolled  round  shafting.  3.95c. 

Old  Material. — A  very  active  demand  for  all  prod- 
ucts and  particularly  for  heavy  melting  steel  has 
brought  about  another  advance  in  prices  and  heavy 
melting  steel  is  now  quoted  $19.50  to  $20.50  here  with 
the  prospect  of  it  going  still  higher  because  of  better 
prices  in  the  Youngstown  district.  About  7000  tons  has 
been  sold  here  in  a  week  for  delivery  in  Youngstowm, 
the  price  on  all  sales  being  not  less  than  $19.50.  Deal- 
ers claim  there  will  be  a  steadily  increasing  quantity 
of  heavy  melting  steel  moving  toward  Youngstown  be- 
-cause  of  the  reluctance  of  Buffalo  district  consumers  to 
pay  more  than  $18.50. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton 
f .o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel ?19..'J0  to  $20.50 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

Car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    14.50  to  15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 17.50  to  18.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.    1  machinery  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   tS.OOto  19.00 

Railroad   malleable    20.50  to  21.50 


Birmingham 

Soil  Pipe  Makers  Buy  15,000  Tons  at  $27.50 

— Other  Transactions  Light 

BlRMlNGH..\M,  Ai.A.,  Oct.  3.— September  went  out 
with  the  Birmingham  pig  iron  market  at  $27  to  $30. 
Soil  pipe  makers  purchased  an  aggregate  of  15,000  tons 
on  a  base  of  $27.50  for  fourth  quarter  delivery.  The 
lots  ranged  from  1000  to  5000  tons.  An  especially  large 
and  desirable  tonnage  could  have  been  placed  at  $27 
probably.  Pressure  pipe  makers  were  making  in- 
quiries toward  the  end  of  the  week,  but  did  not  specify 
tonnage,  hence  just  what  20,000  tons  would  bring  out 
in  the  way  of  concessions  could  not  be  judged.  The 
largest  foundry  iron  maker  was  on  a  base  of  $30  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  the  month  and  made  a  few  sales  at 
that  figure,  offerings  being  restricted  to  500  tons.  The 
usual  sale  was  at  $27.50  to  $28,  with  two  makers  get- 
ting $28.50  for  lots  up  to  200  tons.  Lifting  of  embar- 
goes to  Cincinnati  and  Washington  by  the  Southern 
Railway  system  at  the  close  of  the  week  suggested 
easier  movements  to  consuming  points  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  Southern  also  moved  a  quantity  of  box 
cars  into  the  district  during  the  week  and  finishing 
mills  reported  a  better  supply.  Stove  and  radiator 
plants  have  remained  at  full  turn  in  spite  of  piling 
stock,  but  report  ease  in  movement  recently  Export 
steel  and  iron  products  movable  down  the  Warrior  River 
to  Mobile  have  gone  out  in  unusually  large  volume  and 
this  has  also  served  to  maintain  production  in  several 
large  plants.  Outside  of  the  soil  pipe  business  the 
week  s  iron  tonnage  was  not  great,  and  makers  seem  to 


regard  the  market  as  losing  none  of  its  recent  strength. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows: 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 ?27. 00  to  128.00 

Basic    27.00  to    28.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — The  Tennessee  company  went  back 
to  a  schedule  of  9000  tons  of  rails  per  week  at  its 
Ensley  mill  this  week,  following  several  weeks  of  a 
5000-ton  turn  due  to  the  car  situation.  The  tie  plate 
mill  went  to  50  per  cent  greater  capacity.  The  Amer- 
ican Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  reported  at  100  per  cent,  out 
of  the  market,  and  making  heavy  shipments  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  for  e.xport.  The  Conners  Steel  Co.  is 
still  on  cotton  ties  in  one  mill,  with  an  unusual  demand 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co. 
is  on  full  turn  in  finishing  mills.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way has  ordered  40,000  tons  of  rails,  mostly  of  100-lb. 
section,  of  the  Tennessee  company  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1923.  The  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co. 
is  well  cared  for  into  next  year,  the  Frisco  system's  or- 
der for  1000  steel  hopper  cars  being  among  the  latest 
bookings. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Spot  coke  rules  at  $9  and  $10. 
Callao,  Peru,  has  taken  another  cargo  of  Alabama  coal. 
Industrial  coal  production  is  making  new  high  records. 
Cast-iron  Pipe. — Pressure  pipe  was  advanced  Mon- 
day from  $40  to  $43  for  6  in.  and  upwards.  All  plants 
are  on  full  or  near  full  turn.  Alexandria,  La.,  will  re- 
ceive bids  for  1600  tons  this  week  and  Memphis  bids 
for  800  tons.  Soil  pipe  is  selling  at  from  $60  to  $65 
with  plants  busy,  but  unfilled  tonnage  below  recent 
levels.    Car  lots  were  sold  to  Mexico  and  Porto  Rico. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  remains  lively  and 
quoted  prices  are  regularly  obtained  both  in  Birming- 
ham and  adjacent  districts.  The  tendency  is  to  ad- 
vance.    Transactions  are  on  a  good  scale. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel   rails    $16.00  to  J17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car    wheels    18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar   wheels    17  00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17. UO 

Cast-iron  borings    9.00 1»    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Cincinnati 


Very   Little   Buying   of   Pig   Iron — Southern 

Prices  Show  Wide  Range 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  3 — Pig  iron  buying  of  the  week 
has  been  of  a  hand  to  mouth  character,  sales  and  in- 
quiries being  for  the  most  part  light.  The  lifting  of 
the  embargo  by  the  Southern  Railroad,  Sept.  30  is 
not  expected  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  shipments 
of  Southern  iron  as  acute  car  shortage  is  a  retarding 
factor.  The  outstanding  sales  reported  was  1000  tons 
of  charcoal  iron  for  Michigan  delivery.  Among  other 
sales  were  350  tons  of  Southern  iron  and  a  350-  and 
a  400-ton  lot  of  Northern  iron.  Two  sales  of  Silvery  iron 
were  noted,  500  and  600  tons  respectively,  the  reported 
price  being  $42.50.  Inquiries  current  include  500 
tons  from  a  Toledo  melter  and  500  tons  of  malleable 
from  a  Northern  Ohio  melter.  From  the  same  district 
came  an  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  low  phosphorous  iron. 
A  first  quarter  inquiry  from  a  central  Ohio  melter 
for  500  to  600  tons  to  Southern  specifications  is  noted. 
Southern  foundry  iron  is  still  quotable  at  from  $27  to 
$30  base,  Birmingham  sales  having  been  made  at  these 
and  all  prices  between.  The  silicon  differential  gen- 
erally quoted  is  $1,  although  at  least  one  furnace  still 
quotes  50c.  an  inquiry  for  100  tons  of  Spiegelisen  is 
noted.  Southern  Ohio  foundry  iron  is  variously  quoted 
at  from  $32  to  $34.  The  $32  iron  is  not  a  strictly 
foundry  grade.  A  sale  of  150  tons  at  $34  is  noted. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  qupte  f.o.b.  Cincinnati : 

Southern    coke,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(base)    $31.05  to  $32.05 

Southern    coke.    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 

(No.    2   soft) 31.55  to    32.55 

Ohio    silvery     (nominal),    8    per 

cent    43.77  to    44.77 

Southern   Ohio   coke.   sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    (No.   2) 34.27  to    36.27 

Basic  Northern 34.77 

Malleable     34.27  to    36.27 
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Finished  Material. — The  demand  for  finished  ma- 
terials is  showing:  more  life.  Bars,  particularly,  are  in 
good  demand,  and  while  2c.  can  still  be  done,  the 
majority  of  the  orders  being  placed  are  taking  a  price 
of  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  where  delivery  is  the  most  important 
factor.  Shape  prices  are  firming  up,  and  the  range 
is  now  2c.  to  2.25c.,  with  orders  for  fairly  early  delivery 
bringing  easily  2.10c.  The  minimum  price  quoted  on 
plates  by  independent  companies  is  2.25c.  against  2c., 
which  is  undei-stood  to  be  the  price  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. Several  independent  mills  advanced  prices  on 
sheets  for  fourth  quarter  $1  a  ton,  but  premiums  as 
high  as  $5  per  ton  are  being  offered  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. The  new  prices  are  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed, 
3.65c.  for  black  and  4.65c.  for  galvanized.  The  demand 
for  wire  products  has  shown  much  improvement  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  some  fairly  heavy  orders  have 
been  placed  at  the  new  prices  of  $2.45  for  plain  wire 
and  $2.70  per  keg  for  wire  nails.  The  Big  Four  Rail- 
road is  in  the  market  for  approximately  2500  tons  of 
tie  plates  and  5000  kegs  of  track  spikes,  on  which  action 
will  be  taken  early  in  the  week.  Should  the  makers 
quote  favorable  prices  for  next  year's  delivery  it  is 
reported  that  the  road  will  place  its  full  year's  require- 
ments, which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000 
tons.  Prices  on  tie  plates  are  now  $45  per  ton,  with  $3 
additional  being  quoted  for  copper  bearing  plates.  On 
track  spikes  the  lowest  price  obtainable  appears  to  be 
$2.85  on  lots  of  1000  kegs  or  over.  The  Big  Four  in- 
quiry calls  for  1,250,000  bolts.  On  plates  the  quarter's 
requirements  are  estimated  at  1500  tons,  on  shapes,  450 
tons,  and  on  iron  bars,  650  tons.  Bids  will  be  opened 
on  Oct.  5.  There  is  little  new  activity  in  the  structural 
field,  the  Big  Four  Railroad  issuing  the  only  inquiry  of 
consequence,  200  tons  for  bridge  work.  A  large  number 
of  reinforced  buildings  are  about  ready  to  break,  which 
will  involve  substantial  tonnages  of  bars.  The  only 
award  of  consequence  was  the  steel  work  for  the  new 
plant  of  the  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  800  tons 
having  been  awarded  to  L.  Schreiber  &  Sons. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  continue  to 
enjoy  good  business.  Prices  are  showing  considerable 
strength,  and  advances  will  likely  be  made  on  the 
heavier  products  within  the  next  few  days.  Pi-ices  on 
wire  products  have  been  advanced  $3  per  ton,  the  new 
price  on  plain  wire  being  $3  per  100  lb.  and  on  wire 
nails  $3.20  per  keg. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
2.95c.  base:  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base:  hoops. 
4.05c.  base :  bands,  3.85c.  base ;  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base ;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c.  base ;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c.:  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c. ;  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c. ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  ?3  per  100  lb.  ;  common  wire  nails,  $3.20 
per  keg,  base. 

Coke. — A  sale  of  5000  tons  of  furnace  coke  was  the 
leading  activity  of  the  week.  While  the  market  is 
quiet,  prices  are  holding  firm.  Connellsville  furnace 
coke  is  still  at  $12  and  foundry  coke  is  available  from 
$13  to  $14.  New  River  foundry  remains  at  $14  to  $15, 
Wise  County  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  $11  and  foun- 
dry $13,  the  same  range  prevailing  on  Pocahontas. 

Old  Material. — Fair  activity  continues  in  the  scrap 
market,  prices  holding  firm  and  in  several  items  having 
advanced.  There  is  some  buying  from  steel  mills  and 
scrap  for  foundries  is  active. 

"We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $13.00  to  14.50 

Iron   rails    17.00  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.   and  up....    26.50  to  27.00 

Rails  for  rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 17.50  to  18.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 16.00  to  17.00 

Car  wheels   20.00  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1    railroad    wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Cast  borings    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel   turnings    10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad    cast    18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    machinery 21.00  to  21.50 

Burnt  scrap   12.00  to  12.50 

Iron    ajJies    20.50  to  21.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth   inside)  14.50  to  15.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to  9.50 


Pliiladel|)liia 

Railroad  Freight  Embargoes  Now  Having  Serious 
Effect  Upon  Movement  of  Steel 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  3. — The  embargoes  on  freight 
movement  on  some  of  the  railroads,  excepting  coal  and 
foodstuffs,  particularly  the  embargo  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania West  of  Altoona,  are  having  a  serious  effect  upon 
shipments  of  steel  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town  mills  to  the  East.  The  Pennsylvania  embargo 
will  be  in  effect  for  at  least  another  week.  Some  mills 
are  shipping  via  other  roads  when  customers  are  willing 
to  pay  the  difference  in  freight.  Consumers  in  this 
district  will  doubtless  become  more  dependent  on  East- 
ern mills  for  current  requirements.  There  is  no  short, 
age  of  steel  anywhere,  but  the  situation  is  being  watched 
closely  by  both  buyers  and  sellers  because  of  its  possible 
effect  on  supply  and  prices. 

Steel  and  pig  iron  business  continues  in  moderate 
volume.  There  is  little  change  in  steel  prices,  but  pig 
iron  is  weaker.  Scrap  continues  to  go  up,  but  the  ad- 
vances are  more  moderate  than  those  of  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  fair  volume  of  pig  iron  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  tnostly  for  early  shipment,  though  seme 
consumers  are  covering  their  probable  requirements 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Neither  buyers  nor 
sellers  have  taken  any  active  interest  in  commitments 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  The  largest  buying  of 
the  week  was  in  basic,  an  Eastern  steel  company  taking 
an  aggregate  of  16,000  tons  from  three  furnace  com- 
panies. One  furnace  quoted  $28,  f.o.b.  furnace,  but  the 
delivered  prices  on  all  of  the  iron  bought  ranged  from 
$29.50  to  $29.75.  Foundry  iron  is  being  offered  at  about 
50c.  to  $1  a  ton  below  last  week's  prices.  A  fairly 
large  tonnage  for  shipment  to  a  point  having  a  freight 
rate  of  more  than  $3  a  ton  was  sold  at  $31,  furnace, 
for  No.  2X,  but  for  nearby  shipment  the  market  ranges 
from  $31  to  $32  for  No.  2  plain;  $32  to  $33  for  No.  2X 
and  about  $1  a  ton  higher  for  No.  IX.  Foreign  iron  is 
being  offered  very  aggressively  and  at  slight  conces- 
sions in  prices  from  those  recently  quoted.  Receipts 
of  foreign  iron  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  the  week 
ended  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  were  7852  tons,  of  which 
3150  tons  came  from  England;  3468  tons  from  Belgium; 
500  tons  from  Scotland  and  734  tons  from  France.  The 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  blew  in  a  second  furnace 
at  Coatesville  last  Thursday  and  has  sold  a  substantial 
amount  of  basic  and  foundry  grades.  The  Eastern  Steel 
Co.  is  planning  to  put  one  of  its  furnaces  in  blast 
shortly.  The  Punxsatawney  furnace  went  in  blast  last 
week. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery   at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25   sil $32.14  to  $32.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   33.14  to    33.64 

East.   Pa.  No.  IX 34.14  to    34.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 37.17 

Virginia  No.   2X,   2.25  to  2.75   sil.  38.17 

Basic  delivered   eastern   Pa 29.50  to    29.75 

Gray  forge    31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable     34.00  to    35.00 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         38.00  to    40.00 

Copper  bearing   low    phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     37.00  to    38.00 

Ore. — An  Eastern  steel  company  recently  bought 
about  40,000  tons  of  Spanish  steel-making  ore  at  8c. 
per  unit,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port.  Receipts  of  iron  ore  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
Sept.  30,  included  7000  tons  from  French  Africa;  7751 
tons  from  Sweden  and  386  tons  from  England.  From 
Madras,  British  India,  1500  tons  of  chrome  ore  was 
received. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  has  stiffened  again,  and 
blast  furnace  coke  has  been  offered  to  Eastern  furnaces 
within  the  past  few  days  at  $12.50  and  $13,  Connells- 
ville. 

Rails. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  distributed 
orders  for  170,000  tons  of  130-lb.  rails  as  enumerated 
in  another  column.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  bought 
about  35,000  tons. 
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Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open  hearth  rerolling  billets 
are  quoted  from  $40  to  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  and  forging 
billets  at  $45  to  $47.50,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — A  good  deal  of  the  current  plate  business 
is  going  at  prices  ranging  from  2.10c.  to  2.25c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  2.50c.,  Pilt.sburgh,  has  been  received  by  one 
Eastern  mill  on  a  number  of  small  orders  aggregating 
about  1800  tons.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has 
placed  orders  for  several  thousand  tons  of  plates  for  its 
recent  locomotive  contracts,  this  being  the  only  large 
business  done  recently  in  this  market.  We  quote  the 
plate  market  from  2.10c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Plain  material  is  to  be  had 
from  Eastern  mills  at  2.10c.  and  2.15c.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
a  Pittsburgh  mill  is  quoting  2c.  Demand  for  new  struc- 
tural work  is  falling  off,  but  a  fair  volume  of  business 
is  being  placed. 

Bars. — Soft  steel  bars  are  quoted  from  2c.  to  2.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  with  only  a  moderate  volume  of  business 
being  placed.  Bar  iron  is  quoted  from  2.15c.  to  2.25e., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Most  of  the  independent  mills  are  asking 
2.60e.  to  2.75c.  on  blue  annealed;  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  on  black 
and  4.50c.  to  4.75c  otp  galvanized  sheets,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Warehouse  Business. — A  further  advance  in  ware- 
house prices  has  gone  into  effect,  most  of  the  prices 
named  below  being  10c.  per  100  lb.  or  more  above  those 
of  last  week.  We  quote  for  local  delivery  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  ami  small  shapes.  3.02.")C.  ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3.025c.:  round  edge  iron,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish,  IV-  x  V-  in..  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished.  4c.  •  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi-in.  and  heavier.  3.125c.;  tank  steel  plates,  3/16-in.. 
3.33c.  :  blue  annealed  steel  sheets,  No.  10  gage,  3.85c.  ; 
black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  4.60c. :  galvanized  sheets. 
No.  2S  gage.  5.75c.  ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars.  3.15c.:  structural  shapes,  3.125c.;  diamond 
pattern  plates,  Vi-in.,  4.S0c. :  3/16-in.,  5c.;  spring 
steel,  4.25c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.85c.  :  squares 
and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c.  ;  steel  hoops. 
No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.25c.;  steel  bands.  No.  12 
gage  to  3/16-iii.,  inclusive,  3.S25c.  ;  rails,  3.025c.  ;  tool 
steel,  8.50c.  ;  Norway  iron,  6.50c. 

Old  Material. — Prices  continue  to  move  upward,  but 
the  advances  are  more  moderate  than  those  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  There  are  several  advances,  ranging  from 
50c.  to  $1  a  ton.  Eastern  mills  are  not  buying  heavily, 
but  there  is  a  steady  demand  from  numerous  sources. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

Scrap  rails    IS. 50  to  1  O.On 

Steel   rails    for   rolling 21.00  to  22,00 

No.  1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04   and 

under    25.50  to  26.00 

Cast    iron    car   wheels 23.00  to  24.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 23.00  to  "3  50 

No.    1   yard    wrought ; .  20.00  to  21.00 

No.    1    for-e   fire 17.00  to  17.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  17.00  to  17  5(1 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Turnmgs    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast    furnace   u.sc) 17.00  to  17.50 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

bla.st  furnace  use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works  use)    17.00  to  17.50 

Machine-ahop  turnings    (for   roll- 
ing  mill    use) 17.00  to  17.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 

,.,'ent)     •, • 17.00to  17.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling  mills) 16.50  to  17.50 

Ca.st  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  23.00  to  25.00 

No.    1   cast...      23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     22.00  to  22.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 17.00  to  17  50 

stove  plate    (for  steel   plant  use)  17.50  to  IS. 00 

nailroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.50 

u  rought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

ou''-?,  '^"'"^''    '"*"■   specifications)  17.00  to  18.00 

Shafting    25.00  to  28.00 

Steel  axles   30.00  to  31.00 


Swedish  Contract  to  Carry  Bethleliem  Ore 

The  Bethk'hom  Steel  Corporation  has  renewed  the 
contract  it  had  before  the  war  with  Axel  Brostrom  & 
Son,  of  Gottenboig,  Sweden,  for  the  transportation  of  a 
portion  of  its  Tofo  iron  ore  shipments  from  Chile  to 
the  United  States.  For  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract 
the  Gottenborg  firm  expects  to  have  built  for  it  at  a 
Hamburg  shipyard  two  ore  carriers  of  21.000  tons  dead 
weight  capacity.  The  vessels  will  be  equipped  with 
6000-hp.  Diesel  engines. 


FUEL  PROBLEMS 

AirHriian  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Will  Consider 
How   to  Flffeet   f]<-ononii<-s 

Problems  connected  with  the  fuel  situation  due  to 
recent  strikes  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions 
will  form  an  important  part  of  the  program  of  the 
twenty-second  general  meeting  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York,  Friday,  'Oct.  27.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  discussion  from  the  floor  will  follow  the 
reading  of  the  papers.  After  the  opening  address  by 
til  president,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  the  following  papers 
will  be  read : 
"Modern  Methods  of  Mining  Coal" — H.  Foster  Bain,  driector 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington. 
"The   Storage  of  Bituminous   Coal" — H.   H.   Stock,  professor 
of    Mining    Engineering,    University    of    Illinois.    Urbana. 
111.  ;    J.   V.   Fre«man.   director   Coal   and   (;oke    Research 
l.«il>oratory.   United   States   Steel   Corporat;on,   Joliet.   111. 
"The  Present  Status  of  the  Klectrlc  Furnace  in  Refining  Iron 
and    Steel" — J.    A.    Mathews,    president    Crucible    Steel 
Co.    of   America,    New   Yoik. 
"Koonomic   Importance   of  the    I'ower  Plant    in   the   Steel   In- 
dustry"— E.     F.     Entwislc.     assistant     general     manager 
Steelton    plant.    Bethleh.m    Steel    Corjioration.    Steelton. 
fa. 
"The  Steel  Requirements  of  the  .Automotive  Industry" — C.  H. 

Wills,  president  C.  H.  Wills  &  Co.,  Marysville.  Mich. 
"Heating   Furnaces   for   Blooms,    Slabs   and   Billets" — W.    P. 
Chandler,   Jr..    fuel   and   experimental   engineer  Carnegie 
Steel   Co..  Duquesne.   Pa. 
"Use  of  Liquid  Fuel  in  Metallurgical  Furnaces" — R.  C.  Helm, 
director  Worcester  reseai-ch  laboratory  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
"The    Thermal    Efficiency    of    the    Open    Hearth    Furnace" — 
C.    L.    Kinney.    Jr.,    superintendent    No.    1     open-hearth 
department.    South    Chicago    Works,    Illinois    Steel    Co., 
.South   Chicago. ;   G.   R.   McUermott,   fuel   engineer  South 
CSiicago  Works,   Illinois  Steel  Co.,   South   Chicago,   111. 
"Fluorspar    and    Its    Uses" — G.    H.    Jone.s.    president    Hillside 
Fluorspar  Mines.  Chicago. 


Industrial  Electrical  Heating  Exhibit 

Devices  for  the  industrial  utilization  of  electric 
heat,  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  electric  vehi- 
cles and  industrial  control  equipment  will  feature  an 
exhibit  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  in  the  Electrical 
and  Industrial  Exposition,  New  York,  Oct.  7  to  14. 
Among  other  things  will  be  shown  an  automatically 
controlled  electric  furnace  for  heat  treating  metals, 
annealing  glass,  baking  vitreous  enamel,  and  similar 
operations  performed  at  temperatures  of  from  1000  to 
2000  deg.  Fahr. ;  an  electric  rivet  heater  for  heating 
rivets  up  to  five  in.  long  and  l'™  in,  in  diameter,  an 
oil  tempering  bath,  a  tool  room  muffle  furnace,  im- 
mersion units  for  heating  liquids,  air  heaters  for  ovens, 
special  cartridge  heating  units  for  localized  heating, 
electrically  heated  glue  pots,  and  electrically  heated 
pots  for  melting  sealing  wax,  battery  compound  and 
similar   substances. 

The  representatives  of  the  company  who  will  be 
present  at  the  exhibit  will  be  K.  B.  Jones  and  C.  A. 
Treber,  New  York  office,  Messrs.  Barker,  Baldwin  and 
Clendennin,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Hammon,  Sche- 
nectady,  N.  Y. 


A  wood  screw  with  a  square  socket  in  the  head,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  diametrical  groove,  has  been  put  on 
the  market  by  the  P.  L.  Robertson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Milton,  Ontario.  The  screw  driver  is  made  to  fit  into 
the  socket  and  the  screw  is  regarded  as  particularly 
valuable  for  overhead  work,  such  as  in  electric  wiring, 
and  for  spaces  which  it  would  be  particularly  difficult 
to  reach  with  an  ordinary  screw  and  driver. 


Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  the 
.\ugust  production  of  automobiles  to  have  been  246,941 
passenger  cars  and  24,064  trucks.  Figures  for  the  8 
months  ended  Aug.  31  show  a  total  of  1,507,495  pas- 
senger cars  and  159,907  trucks,  a  total  of  1,667,402 
automobiles. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburffh 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.50c 

Structural   Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2,00c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2o.  to  2.25c. 

R«flned  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 2.60c 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,    base,    per    lb 2  flrtc.  to  3.25c. 

Bands,     base,    per    lb 2.9nc.  to  3.25c. 

Strips,    base,    per    lb 2.nnc,  to  3.25c. 

Cotton   ties,    per  bundle   of   45   lb $1.13 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Rhts  and  sbaftinp.   base,  per  lb 2.50c 

Stri|>s.  base,  per  lb 4.B0C. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.70 

Bright  plain  wire.  base,   per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,   per  100  lb 2.4.'> 

Galvanized  wire,   base,   per   100   lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100   lb 3.35 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3,35 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100   lb 3.00 

Polished    staples,    base,    per    keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 6S  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .  .60  and  ."i  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ...  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  percent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 

50.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

C\it  threads    .")0  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Other   style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Mpobine  bfilt.=.  c.p.c    and  t.  nuts.   %  x  4  in.: 

Smaller  and  shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts $3.25  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,   tapped 3.25  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  off  list 

C.p.c  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  off  list 

Semi-finisherl    hex     nuts: 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  TJ.  S.  S.  ..  .75. 10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  ZVz  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.   S.   A.   E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E..   %  in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,  5  and  2%  percent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   set   screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb. .  $3.00  to  $3.15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10  to    3.25 

Small    rivets    65  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Snikes.  9/16  in.  and  larser.  base,  per  100  lb.  ..  .$2.75  to  $2.85 

Spikes,  tf.  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.85  to    4.50 

Tie   plates,    per    100    lb 2.35  to    2.50 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 


Inches 

hk    

%   to    %. 

§  :::::: 

1   to   3... 


Steel 

Black 
...      51% 


Galv. 
26 

31% 
48% 
54% 
56%. 


Inches 
Vi    to   %. 


Iron 

Black 
..+    7 
.  .      26 


Galv. 
+  33 


1   to  1% 34 


Lap  Weld 

.  .      61  49%    I    2    

.  .      65  53%        2%    to   6 

.  .      62  49%    \    7   to  12. 

.  .      61  48%    ■ 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  pla 


%    

H   to    %. 


47% 

53 

59 


31 

36% 

48% 

53% 


H    to    %. 
4    '.'.'.'.'.'. 


ends 
••■+15 


Lap  Weld    extra  strong,  i>laiu  ends 
..      59  48%     I   2    3 


4%    to  6 62 

7   to  8 58 

9  to   12 52 


r,2% 

51% 
45  V. 
39% 


13 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  m- 
crea.scd  by  one  point,  with  supplenieniury  discounts  of  5  and 
21.,  ])oi-  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


IV.    in +   7 

1^4  to  1%  in 3 

2  to  2%  in 13 

2>/.   to  3  in IS 

31'!  to  4%   in 20 


Imp  Wehlrd  Sii-fil 

1%  in 21»/2  to  23 1,4 

2   to   214    in 36      to  38 

2%    to  3   in 47      to  49 

314  to  13  in 52      to  54 

Tn  iarge  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
(if  .'.  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 

Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow : 

1  in 57        I   2 %  and  2%   in 40 

IW    and  1%   in 49 


I'/i  am 
l?4  in. 
2  and  2H   in. 


49 


Hot  Rolled 
3  in 46        I    3H   to  4  in 51 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,  base.  85  per  cent  off  list.  Carbon  0.30 
to  0.40,  base.  83  per  cent  off  list.  Plus  usual  differentials  and 
extras  tor  cutting. 


nd  Superheater  Tttbes 

Cents  per  Ft. 

2H-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 13 

5ys-in.  O.D.   9  gage 51 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 


Seaniless  Locomotive 
Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 13 

2-'n.  O.D.   11  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 15 

2(<i-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2% -in.  O.D.  11  gage 16 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb. ) 

S-lb.  coating   $9.30   I    25-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.25 

S-lb.  coating  I.  C 9.60   1    30-lb.  coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-Ib.  coating  I.  C 11.80    |    35-Ib.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Xos.   9   and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

■So.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.75o. 

Galvanized 

No.    2S    (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,   width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel  products,  in  carload  lots,   to  points  named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

.Mew  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,   domestic 0.365 

export    0.1 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis     0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul     0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)     0.705 

Denver     1.275 

Denver   (pine)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,   ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water    0.415 

New    Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  miniraurn  or 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

P,ates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  4  0c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.:  rods,  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands.  75c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.:  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  50c. ; 
over  S  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     Ail  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb, 
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RAILROAD   EQUIPMENT   BUYING 

Orders   and    Inquiries   for   Lo<!omotives    and    Cars 
Somewhat  Diminished  in  Volume 

Sharp  advances  in  some  of  the  specialties  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  railroad  equipment  may  checK 
somewhat  further  buying  of  cars  and  locomotives — at 
least  such  an  opinion  has  lately  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed. The  weeks  activity  is  indicated  in  the  foUow- 
ingr  items: 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  2000  box  cars  of  tlie 
Standard  Tanlt  Car  Co.,  Siiaron,  Pa. 

Tile  Hoclcing  Valley  has  contracted  for  repairs,  dividing 
1000  equally  between  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  and  the 
Greenville  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  repairs  to  ."iOO  com- 
posite gondola  cars  at  the  shops  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  & 
Iron  Works. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  bought  50  caboose  cars  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  inquiring  for  1000  box  and  2000 
automobile  cars  for  its  lines  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
3000  box  and  700  refrigerator  cars  for  its  Canadian  lines. 

The  Lehigh  &  New  England  is  in  the  market  for  100 
composite  gondolas  of  50  tons  capacity. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  ordered 
59  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  1000  refrigerator  and  500 
stock  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Northwestern  has  placed  200  flat  and  800  gondola  cars 
with  the  General  American  Car  Co. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  awarded  1000  freight 
cars  to  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  let  repairs  on  200  gondola  cars 
each  to  the  Illinois  Car  Co.  and  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  & 
Mfg.  Co. 

The  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western  has  placed  300 
hopper  cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Rock  Island  has  awarded  repairs  on  400  box  oars  to 
the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Nickel  Plate  has  placed  300  underframes  with  the 
Illinois  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Cotton  Belt  contemplates"  entering  the  market  for 
5000  cars  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  is  considering  the 
purchase  of  freight  equipment. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  30  passenger  cars 
and  the  Michigan  Central  for  7  baggage  and  mail  cars. 


Steel  Rail  Purchases 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  distributed  orders  for 
170,000  tons  of  130-lb.  rails  for  1923  delivery  among  the 
following  steel  companies:  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
78,000  tons  ;  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  37,000  tons  ;  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  37.000  tons  ;  Lackawanna  plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
9000   tons ;    Inland    Steel    Co..    9000    tons. 

The  New  York  Central's  rail  distribution  is  as  follows, 
totaling  194,300  tons:  Illinois  Steel  Co..  74.500  tons;  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  16,464  tons;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  85,036 
tons;  Inland  Steel  Co.,  15,800  tons;  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
2500   tons. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  purchased  40.000  tons  of  100-lb. 
rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  to  be 
rolled   at   Ensley.   Ala. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  15,000  tons 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  4000  tons  from  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  and  15,000  tons  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the 
last  tonnage  to  be  used  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and 
other  subsidiaries  as  well  as  on  the  Burlington. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  placed  40,000  tons 
with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  10,000  tons  with  the  Inland 
Steel  Co. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  10,000  tons  from  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.  and  5000  tons  each  from  the  Illinois,  Car- 
negie and   Bethlehem  companies. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Paciflo  has  placed  5000  tons 
with  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  35,000  tons  with  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co. 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  3500  tons  each  from  the 
Illinois  and  Inland  companies  and  the  Lackawanna  mill  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  has  placed  10,000  tons  with 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  have  made  re.servations  for  their  rail 
requirements,  but  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  exact  tonnage 
which  will  be  contracted  for. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  likewise  reserved  space  with  the 
privilege  of  changing  the  tonnage  stipulated,  but  the  division 
will  probably  correspond  with  the  following:  40.000  tons  to 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  10,000  tons  to  the  Inland  Steel  Co., 
20,000  tons  to  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  and 
10,000  tons  for  the  Central  of  Georgia,  also  to  the  Tennessee 
mill. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  ordered  15,000  tons  from  the 
Tennessee  mill. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered 
13,000  tons  from  the  Tennes.see  mill. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  placed  19,000  tons  with  the 
Carnegie,  Lackawanna  and  Inland  mills,  the  bulk  going  to 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which  also  took  8000  tons  from  the 
Clover  Leaf  Railroad  and  800  tons  from  the  Northern  Ohio 
Traction  &  Light  Co. 

The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  took  3000  tons  for  the 
.•\nn  Arbor  Railroad  and  500  tons  for  the  Cleveland  FYog  & 
Crossing  Co. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Waba.sh  have  each  purchased 
l.T.OOO  tons. 


FABRICATED  STEEL  BUSINESS 


Drop  in  Vohime  of  Awards  as  Well  as   of  New 
Inquiry 

Amonf?  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  two 
weeks  are  the  following: 

Oil  tanks  in  Texas,  5100  tons,  to  the  Petroleum  Iron 
Works. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  300  tons,  to  the  Bel- 
mont Iron  Co. 

.lohn  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  SOO  tons,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Bridges,  Lake  County,  Minn.,  399  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  six  80,000-bbl.  oil  storage  tanks,  two  at 
Sugar  Creek,  near  Kansas  City,  and  four  at  Wood  River,  near 
Alton,  III.,   1500  tons,  to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Lafayette  Investment  Co.,  office  building,  Minneapolis,  300 
tons,  reinforced  concrete  construction  substituted  for  fabri- 
cated steel. 

Miiimi  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  300  tons,  general  contract 
to  Dayton  fabricator.  , 

Indiana  Quarries  Co.,  Bedford,  Ind.,  600  tons,  to  Indiana 
Bridge  Co. 

Highway  bridge,  Lowell,  Mass.,  235  tons,  to  the  MoCllntlc- 
Marshall  Co. 

Public  Schools  Nos.  192  and  193,  New  York,  800  tons  each, 
to  A.  E.  Norton.  Inc. 

Virginian  Railroad,  300  tons  of  plate  girder  work,  to 
Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Chicago  Trust  Building,  Monroe  and  Clark  Streets.  Chi- 
cago, 1032  tons,  to  Duflin  Iron  Works. 

S.  Scott  Joy,  architect,  Duluth,  Minn.,  McDougal  Ware- 
house, 247  tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.. 
Minneapolis. 

Building  for  Illinois  Publishing  &  Printing  Co.,  Chicago, 
318  tons,  to  Morava  Construction  Co. 

Edison  Co..  South  Boston  power  house  extension,  960  tons, 
to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

South  Side  High  School,  St.  Louis,  600  tons,  to  Spuck 
Iron  &  Foundry  Co. 

Plant  of  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  800  tons,  to 
L.  Schreiber  &  Sons. 

Gas  holder.  Bristol,  Conn..  1000  tons,  to  Stacey  Mfg.  Co. 

Gas  holder,  AUentown,  Pa.,  1000  tons,  to  Bartlett-Hay- 
ward  Co. 

Sheet  mill  building,  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  1600  tons,  includ- 
ing 300  tons  of  corrugated  galvanized  sheets,  to  McClintic 
Marshall  Co. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  plant,  Pekin,  III..  695  tons, 
to  Vierling  Steel  Works. 

Structural   I'rojects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Coal  pier  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  for  Virginian  Railroad,  5000 
tons. 

Apartment  house  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninety-eighth 
Street.  New  York,  1000  tons. 

Bridgework,  Big  Four  Railroad.  200  tons,  bids  in. 

High  school,  Sharon,  Pa.,  400  tons. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co..  warehouse  in  Buffalo.  200  tons. 

Western  Maryland  Terminal  Railway,  building.  Baltimore, 
153  tons. 

Oak  Park  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oak  Park, 
III.,  252  tons. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St.  New        St. 

Sept.  Lake  lytic*  York     York     Louis  York  Iiouis 

2T 14.25  13.75  32.37%    6.62%    6.25  7.20  6.8B 

28 14,25  13.75  32.57%    6.65  6.30  7.20  6.85 

29 14.25  13.75  32.75        6.65  6.30  7.20  6.85 

30 14.25  13.75  6.65  6.30  7.20  6.85 

Oct. 

2 14.25  13.75  33.00        6.65  6.30  7.17V.  fi.R2V. 

3 14.25  13.75  32.87%    6.65  6.30  7.ir.  6. SO 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  3. 

Most  of  the  markets  are  quiet  and  prices  are  steady 
to  easy.  Business  in  copper  is  fair  at  unchanged  prices. 
Transactions  in  tin  have  been  moderate  at  slightly 
higher  values.  The  lead  market  continues  strong  but 
zinc  is  slightly  easier. 

Copper. — The  electrolytic  copper  market  continues 
its  steady  course  with  prices  neither  up  or  down  in 
many  weeks.  Demand  continues  good  and  there  is  no 
let-up  in  export  business.  It  is  probable  that,  were 
transportation  conditions  better,  business  might  be 
brisker  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  lead  and  zinc  mar- 
kets. Electrolytic  copper  to-day  is  quoted  at  13.75c., 
refinery,  or  14c.,  delivered,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
per for  the  month  of  September,  based  on  daily  quota- 
tions in  The  Iron  Age,  was  14.16c.  The  average  price 
for  electrolytic  copper  was  13.75c.,  refinery,  and  14c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — With  the  exception  of  one  day  in  the  past 
week  the  market  has  been  quiet  and  featureless.  On 
Thursday,  Sept.  28,  about  300  to  400  tons  of  Straits  tin 
was  sold,  consumers  being  largely  the  buyers,  and  the 
deliveries  involving  spot  to  November-December  ship- 
ment from  the  East.  Most  of  this  business  was  done 
at  close  to  32.50c.  At  the  close  of  business  on  that 
day  the  market  stiffened  slightly  with  32.60c.  bid,  but 
no  sellers.  Because  of  the  Jewish  holiday  yesterday 
very  little  business  was  done  and  the  market  to-day 
has  also  been  quiet.  Spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted  to-day 
at  New  York,  32.87 1'ic.  September  deliveries  into  con- 
sumption were  surprisingly  large  and  exceeded  the 
most  optimistic  estimates  by  400  to  500  tons.  The 
total  deliveries  were  5050  tons,  with  1236  tons  reported 
in  stock  and  landing  on  Sept.  30.  Imports  to  Oct.  1 
this  year  have  been  41,715  tons  against  15,578  to  Oct. 
1,  1921.  The  London  quotations  to-day  were  £164  15s. 
for  spot  standard,  £165  12s.  6d.  for  future  standard 
and  £165  2s.  6d.  with  the  market  strong. 

Lead. — As  compared  with  recent  weeks,  the  market 
has  turned  rather  quiet  and  while  spot  delivery  is  still 
scarce,  there  is  not  so  much  anxiety  to  buy.  Sales 
have  been  made  in  the  outside  market  at  6.65c.,  New 
York,  with  small  lots  of  15  tons  or  over  in  fair  quan- 
tities for  spot  delivery  at  6.75c.  The  leading  interest 
advanced  its  quotations  again  on  Sept.  27  to  6.35c., 
New  York,  and  6.15c.,  St.  Louis,  an  increase  of  10 
points.  We  quote  the  outside  market  to-day  at  6.30c., 
St.  Louis,  or  6.65c.,  New  York,  for  early  delivery. 

Zinc. — Inability  in  many  cases  to  deliver  zinc  on  the 
part  of  producers  and  to  make  shipment  of  product  on 
the  part  of  users  of  zinc  has  caused  an  easing  in  the 
entire  market  and  a  slight  drop  in  prices.  Prime  West- 
em  Einc  for  early  delivery  is  quoted  at  6.80c.  to  6.85c., 
St.  Louis,  or  7.15c.  to  7.20c.,  New  York.  Most  producers 
are  well  sold  up  for  October  and  in  some  cases  into 
November,  but  some  metal  is  available  at  second  hand 
at  the  prices  mentioned. 

Antimony. — Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for  early 
delivery  is  quoted  at  6.75c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — ^The  leading  interest  continues  to  quote 
19.19c.,  f.o.b.,  for  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 


while  the  same  grade  imported  from  foreign  producers 

is  quoted  nominally  at  18.25c.  to  19c.  per  lb.,  New  York, 

duty  paid. 

Old  Metals. — Business  has  been  better    this    week 

with  a  slightly  higher  market.     Dealers'  selling  prices 

are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine    composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      9.50 

No.   1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.60 

Lead,  heavy   5.50 

Lead,    tea 4.00 

Zinc     . 4.25 

Chicago 

Oct.  3. — Tin  has  advanced  slightly  but  otherwise 
the  market  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  Lead  and  zinc 
prices  have  apparently  reached  the  peak  and  recessions 
are  looked  for.  Among  the  old  metals  zinc,  brass  and 
certain  grades  of  copper  have  gone  up.  We  quote,  in 
carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.50c.;  tin,  34c.  to  34.50.; 
lead,  6.37%c.;  spelter,  6.90c.;  antimony,  8.50c.;  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie;  copper  bottoms, 
9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow  brass,  7c.;  lead  pipe, 
4.50c.;  zinc,  4e.  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.; 
block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 

St.  Louis 

Oct.  3. — We  quote:  lead,  6.35c.  and  zinc,  6.85c., 
carlots.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  light  brass,  3.50c.; 
heavy  red  brass,  and  light  copper,  7c. ;  heavy  yellow 
brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc, 
2c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum, 
9c. 


Large  Coal  Production 

Washington,  Oct.  3. — Production  of  bituminous  coal 
for  the  week  of  Sept.  25-30,  is  estimated  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  from  9,600,000  to  9,900,000  tons.  The 
output  of  anthracite  for  the  same  week  is  placed  at 
1,850,000  tons.  Heavy  loadings  of  soft  coal  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  38,804  cars  on  Monday  and  33,396 
cars  on  Tuesday,  were  largely  offset  by  a  decline  later 
in  the  week.  Under  the  stimulus  of  active  demand, 
soft  coal  is  now  being  offered  for  shipment  up  to  the 
ability  of  the  rail  and  water  carriers  to  transport  it. 
The  present  weekly  rate  of  production  is  nearly  1,000,- 
000  tons  above  that  of  the  year  of  depression,  1921, 
but  is  from  1,500,000  tons  to  3,000,000  tons  below  the 
years   1917-1920,  inclusive. 


Alabama  Export  Shipments 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  3. — Recent  export  move- 
ments from  Alabama  mines  and  mills,  principally  via 
the  Warrior  barge  line  and  Mobile,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 2000  tons  of  phosphate  made  of  Ensley  steel  mill 
slag  for  New  Zealand;  2000  tons  (third  cargo)  of  coal 
for  Callao,  Peru;  2195  tons  of  Ensley  steel  rails  for 
Antofagasta,  Chile;  6000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
steel  rails,  pig  iron  and  track  accessories  from  Fair- 
field and  Ensley  mills  to  China,  Japan  and  Korea;  wire 
mill  products  to  Argentine  and  Brazil  and  the  Wind- 
ward Island;  sugar  house  machinery  to  Antilla,  Cha- 
parra,  Havana  and  other  Cuban  points;  a  small  tonnage 
of  steel  hoops  and  bands  to  China.  The  Orient  is  to  get 
another  6000-ton  cargo  of  rails  this  week. 


The  General  Electric  Co.  has  acquired  a  tract  of 
about  175  acres  of  farm  and  wood  lands  at  Parsippany, 
N.  J.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  recreation  center  and 
probably  a  summer  camp,  with  outdoor  sport  facilities, 
for  employees  of  the  Newark,  Harrison,  Ampere,  Wav- 
erly  and  Belleville  plants,  all  located  in  the  northern 
New  Jersey  district.  The  company  is  now  operating  a 
similar  recreation  center  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
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Howard  Coonley,  president  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, was  a  guest  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
at  a  luncheon  at  Hotel  Bellevue,  that  city,  last  week. 
During  his  address,  which  was  in  the  form  of  an  ap- 
peal for  New  England  business  interests  to  forge  ahead, 
he  paid  glowing  tribute  to  Charles  M.  Schwab's  person- 
ality and  business  ability.  Mr.  Coonley  during  the  war, 
as  a  director  of  administration  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Schwab. 

Charles  L.  Neweom'b,  Dean  Works,  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has 
been  made  chairman  of  a  newly  formed  western  Mas- 
sachusetts set'tion  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 

A.  L.  Lee,  who  has  been  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment at  the  Ambridge,  Pa.,  works,  American  Bridge 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer,  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.,  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
India.  He  was  tendered  a  farewell  dinner  and  pre- 
sented a  gold  watch  by  his  former  associates  prior  to 
his  departure  to  his  new  post.  Mr.  Lee  served  overseas 
during  the  war,  reaching  the  rank  of  major  in  the  En- 
gineer Corps. 

H.  F.  King,  formerly  of  the  Kings  Refractories  Co., 
has  joined  the  sales  and  service  department  of  the 
Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Co.  in  New  York. 

John  F.  Miller,  vice-chairman,  board  of  directors 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  recently 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  Wooster  College,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881.  Beside  his  con- 
nection with  the  Westinghouse  company,  Mr.  Miller  is 
identified  with  several  banks  and  Pittsburgh  business 
enterprises. 

P.  L.  Coyle,  formerly  bar  mill  superintendent  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  later  woiks  man- 
ager Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Charleroi,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  bar  mills  Witherow  Steel 
Co.,  Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh. 

Joseph  Becker,  consulting  engineer,  Koppers  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  will  present  a  descriptive  paper  on  the 
new  Koppers  combination  oven  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  States  Blast  Furnace  and  Coke  Oven  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  Oct.  5  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Becker  is  the  inventor  of  the  new  Koppers  oven,  an 
e.\perimental  battery  of  which  has  been  in  operation 
in  the  plant  of  the  Koppers  Co.  in  Chicago  for  almost 
a  year,  and  the  type  which  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  and  the 
addition  to  the  Clairton,  Pa.,  plant,  Cameige  Steel  Co. 
Keith  R.  Roding  has  been  appointed  works  manager 
of  the  Chrome  Steel  Works,  Chrome,  N.  J. 

Edwin  C.  Welch,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  tubular 
products  sales  for  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned,  effective  Sept. 
15,  to  become  the  Eastern  representative  of  the  Kelmet 
Metals  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Welch  will  be  located 
in  New  York  and  will  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  steel  mills,  for  which  his  company  manufactures  a 
special  rolling  mill  bearing. 

Samuel  McCutcheon,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  hardware  manufacturer,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  during  the  past  week  was  elected  treas- 
uici-  of  the  company. 

P.  G.  Merrow,  secretary  and  treasurer  the  Merrow 
Machine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  sailed  recently  for  Great 
Hiitain  and  the  Continent  on  a  business  trip  in  the 
interests  of  the  company. 

Prof.  Alfred  Stansfield,  professor  of  metallurgy,  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal,  Can.,  will  address  the  Cleve- 
land district  section  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Electrical  Engineers,  Oct.  9,  on  "Electric  Smelting  of 
Iron  Ores."  The  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  Hotel  Winton. 

Oswald  Fowler,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  returned  from  a  short  business  trip  to  England. 


Alexander  U.  MacDonnell,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  president  and  general  manager  of  the  North 
Electric  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  automatic 
telephone  switch  boards. 

Roy  C.  Ellis,  formerly  assistant  sales  manager  and 
field  representative  of  the  automotive  division  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
Courier  Motors  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  as  factory  repre- 
sentative. 

W.  K.  Strickland,  recently  with  the  General  Motors 
research  laboratories,  has  become  affiliated  with  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  as  assistant  chief  engineer. 

J.  W.  Floto,  for  four  years  district  sales  manager 
at  Detroit  of  the  Globe  Seamless  Tubes  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  sales,  with  office  in  the 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago.  F.  J.  O'Brien,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  is  mov- 
ing his  office  to  Milwaukee,  where  the  mills  are  situated. 

Raymond  K.  Bowden,  Niles,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  metallurgy  for  1922-23  at  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  class  of  1920,  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  of  Engineering  in  Mining.  His  practical  ex- 
perience covers  two  years  as  superintendent  of  inspec- 
tion with  the  Central  Steel  Co.  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  and 
one  year  as  assistant  to  the  heat  treater  at  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  in  Pittsburgh.  The  department  of  metallurgy 
at  Carnegie  Institute  was  recently  selected  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  as  its  graduate  school 
of  metallurgy.  Beginning  this  year,  two  officers  from 
the  Naval  Academy  have  been  assigned  to  take  up  ad- 
vanced work  in  metallurgical  subjects  at  the  Pittsburgh 
institution. 

R.  C.  Kirk,  who  retired  from  the  presidency  of  La- 
Belle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  at  the  formation 
of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  a  little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  has  become  affiliated  with  the  Follans- 
bee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  having  been  elected  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  a  director  of  that  company. 
Mr.  Kirk  takes  with  him  an  experience  of  more  than 
25  years  in  the  steel  industry.  He  started  in  1895  with 
the  old  Falcon  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  plants 
of  which  later  were  absorbed  by  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Co.  and  American  Tin  Plate  Co.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  He  then  became  an  accountant 
in  the  New  York  office  of  American  Sheet  Steel  Co., 
and  held  this  position  until  1903,  when  he  joined  La- 
Belle  Iron  Works  as  auditor.  The  following  year  he 
was  made  treasurer  and  in  1913  became  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company.  He  was  elected  president 
in  1915  and  held  this  position  until  1920,  when  he  re- 
tired and  severed  his  connection  with  LaBelle  Iron 
Works.  Mr.  Kirk  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh, but  for  the  present  will  continue  to  make  his 
home  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  thus  will  be  able  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  plants  of  the  Follansbee 
Bros.  Co.  at  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  and  Toronto,  Ohio. 

James  P.  Davis,  who  has  been  chief  of  the  shipping 
and  order  department.  National  works.  National  "Tube 
€o.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral order  department  of  the  company,  Pittsburgh,  as 
assistant  to  J.  A.  Caughey,  chief  of  that  department. 
Mr.  Davis's  successor  at  McKeesport  is  C.  H.  Starr. 

John  F.  Miller  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  Wooster 
University,  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  was  formerly  president 
and  is  now  vice-chairman  of  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Sterling  Hubbard,  for  many  years  resident  manager 
at  Cleveland  for  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Cal. 

James  A.  Buell  has  resigned  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton. 
Ohio,  to  become  general  superintendent  of  the  Donnei- 
Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  R.  Foster,  formerly  general  manager  and 
treasurer,  National  Sales  &  Trading  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  become  affiliated  with  the  David  J.  Joseph  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  will  have  charge  of  pig  iron  and  steel  sales 
for  that  company,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown. 
Ohio. 
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EDGAR  B.  TYLER 


Edgar  B.  Tyler,  vice-president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Structural  Steel  Co.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Decatur  Bridge  Co.,  died  suddenly  of  heart  trouble 
in  St.  Louis,  Sept.  27.     He  had  come  from  his  home  in 

Decatur,  111.,  to  inspect  the 

company's  steel  plant.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  born  in  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.,  57  years  ago, 
and  at  an  early  age  be- 
came interested  in  the 
steel  business,  beginning 
liis  career  with  the  Indi- 
ana Bridge  Co.,  Muncie, 
Ind.  In  1902,  together 
with  G.  A.  Caldwell,  T.  L. 
Blackburn  and  W.  M. 
Wood,  all  employees  of  the 
Indiana  Bridge  Co.,  he 
founded  the  Decatur 
Bridge  Co.,  which  was 
located  in  Decatur,  111., 
with  T.  L.  Blackburn  as 
president;  G.  A.  Caldwell, 
vice-president;  W.  M. 
Wood,  treasurer  and  chief 
engineer,  and  E.  B.  Tyler 
as  secretary  and  general 
manager.  This  shop  was  started  for  bridge  building, 
but  its  prosperity  warranted  expansion  and  it  finally 
developed  into  a  structural  shop.  In  May,  1922,  it 
was  merged  with  the  Christopher  &  Simpson  Iron 
Works,  St.  Louis,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Structural  Steel  Co.  Mr.  Tyler  was 
prominent  in  local  affairs  in  Decatur. 

Walter  Cr-AFTS  Witherbee,  chairman  board  of 
directors  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y., 
died  at  Port  Henry,  Sept.  29.  Mr.  Witherbee  was  born 
in  Port  Henry,  July  1,1856,  the  son  of  Silas  H.  Wither- 
bee, founder  of  the  firm  of  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1880  and  soon  became 
a  member  of  the  firm.  On  the  incorporation  of  the 
firm  in  1900  he  was  made  treasurer  and  retained  that 
office  until  the  death  of  his  cousin,  F.  S.  Witherbee, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  company.  He  then  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Co.  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Witherbee  made  his  home  in  Port  Henry  from  the  time 
he  entered  business  and  was  active  in  local  affairs.  He 
was  prominent  in  Republican  politics  and  exerted  a 
large  influence  in  northern  New  York.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  collector  of  the  Port  of  Cham- 
plain,  with  headquarters  at  Plattsburg,  where  he  served 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  University 
Club,  New  York,  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  He 
married  Miss  Annie  E.  Gautier,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gautier,  who  was  identified  with  the  Gautier 
Works,  afterward  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  Mrs.  Wither- 
bee and  three  children  sur\-ive:  Silas  H.,  Mrs.  Merrill, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Merrill,  now  in  Con- 
stantinople, aide  of  Rear  Admiral  Bristol,  and  Miss 
Annie  Witherbee. 

J.  P.  Pero,  former  president  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association,  died  on  Saturday,  Sept.  23, 
at  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.  Mr.  Pero  was  born  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1856,  the  eldest  of  a  family  which 
for  three  generations  has  figured  prominently  in  New 
England  foundry  development.  When  1-3  years  old,  he 
made  his  start  as  an  apprentice  molder  and  he  was 
foreman  of  a  foundry  at  25  having  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  skillful  heavy  woi-k  molder.  His  activity  in  gray 
iron  work  covered  a  period  of  30  years,  but  latterly  he 
had  been  identified  with  malleable  plants.  He  was 
identified  with  the  management  of  some  of  the  leading 
foundries  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  West.  In 
1887   he    organized   the   New    England     Foundrymen's 


Association.  Besides  being  president  of  that  organba- 
tion  in  1916  and  1917  he  was  a  member  of  the  director- 
ate from  the  time  of  its  organization.  Recently  he  was 
general  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  previously  for  11  years  general 
superintendent  and  sales  manager  of  the  Missouri  Mal- 
leable Iron   Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Lawrence  Donahue,  rolling  mill  superintendent. 
International  High  Speed  Steel  Co.,  Rockaway,  N.  J., 
was  instantly  killed  when  an  automobile  in  which  he 
was  riding  collided  with  a  Lackawanna  train  at  a  cross- 
ing at  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  recently.  Mr.  Donahue  was 
employed  by  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  ior 
12  years  and  in  1916  he  entered  the  service  of  the  In- 
ternational High   Speed  Steel   Co. 

Frank  H.  Parker,  president  Parker  Motor  Tru«k 
Co.,  Mueller  &  Son  Box  Co.,  and  numerous  other  im- 
portant industrial  enterprises  in  Milwaukee,  died  Sept. 
29  at  Columbia  Hospital,  following  an  operation.  H« 
was  68  years  old. 

William  G.  Luitink,  secretary-treasurer  Luitink 
&  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  hard- 
ware specialties,  wood  and  metal  patterns,  etc.,  died 
Sept.  22  at  the  age  of  58  years  from  paralysis.  Three 
brothers,  John,  Peter  and  Henry,  are  associated  in  the 
business. 

Herbert  C.  Follinger,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
oflice.  Chain  Belt  Co.,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
Chicago,  on  Sept.  27,  aged  G6.  He  had  been  ill  but  a 
few  days,  and  the  announcement  of  his  death  will  come 
as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  the  industrial  world, 
where  he  was  well  knovm.  Mr.  Follinger  was  born  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  In  1902  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  now  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.  He  became  associated  with  the  Chain 
Belt  Co.  in  1914,  and  in  1916  was  appointed  di.strict 
manager  of  the  Chicago  territory. 

Perry  Hume  Davis,  for  30  years  superintendent 
Moline  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  St.  Charles,  111.,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  that  city,  aged  66.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Moline  company  as  a  molder  and  later 
went  to  the  Union  Malleable  Iron  Works  at  Moline  as 
foundry  foreman,  holding  that  position  for  13  years. 
He  was  then  for  two  years  in  a  foundry  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  upon  return- 
ing to  Moline  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Moline  Malleable  Iron  Co.  When  the  plant  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1893  he  took  charge  of  the  new  foun- 
dry, which  was  constructed  at  St.  Charles.  The  St. 
Charles  plant  in  turn  was  razed  by  fire  in  1915  and 
Mr.  Davis  laid  out  the  present  plant.  Resigning  in  June, 
1920,  he  continued  to  give  the  company  his  counsel  as 
a  malleable  castings  specialist. 

S.  D.  L.  Jackson,  67,  prominent  attorney  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  .and  for  many  years  legal  adviser  to  man- 
agers of  various  steel  properties,  died  Oct.  1  from  acute 
diabetes,  following  a  prolonged  illness.  For  several 
years  prior  to  his  death  he  had  been  general  manager 
of  the  Carbon  Limestone  Co.,  supplying  flux  stone  to 
Valley  blast  furnaces.  He  was  closely  associated  in 
other  enterprises  of  Robert  Bentley,  director  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  identified  with  many  other  indus- 
trial enterprises. 


Work  has  been  started  on  the  demolition  of  the  old 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  mill  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  abandoned 
about  four  years  ago  when  the  McDonald  mills.  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  -were  put  in  operation.  Officials  of  the 
Carnegie  company  inspected  the  plant  and  decided  that 
the  equipment  was  out  of  date  and  worth  more  as 
junk  than  standing. 


The  Boston  office  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  fifth 
floor,  40  Central  Street,  has  been  discontinued,  a  con- 
solidation with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  tenth  floor,  141 
Milk  Street  office  having  been  made. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Less   American    Buying   of    British   Pig   Iron    — 

Belgium  Sells  50,000  Tons  of  Rails  to 

Argentina 

{By   Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  3. 

American  new  buying  of  pig  iron  is  diminishing, 
but  substantial  quantities  are  still  due  for  shipment. 
Home  consumers  are  more  active.  One  more  Cleveland 
furnace  has  been  re-started,  but  no  general  increase  in 
output  is  considered  probable  yet,  owing  to  increased 
costs  of  fuel. 

Hematite  is  steady.  Moderate  parcels  have  been 
sold  to  Belgium  and  Italy  and  makers'  stocks  are 
diminishing. 

Finished  steel  is  improving  slowly.  Australia  has 
bought  plates  and  angles.  Canada  is  buying  plates  and 
Japan  is  inquiring  for  bridge-building  material.  India 
is  inquiring  for  plates.  The  home  trade  is  quiet,  but 
the  new  contracts  for  the  London  tubes  and  for  Soudan 
irrigation  works  will  benefit  some  steel  makers. 

Clyde  September  output  of  ships  was  eleven  vessels 
of  34,914  tons  gross  register. 

Prospects  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  Ebbw  Vale 
dispute  appear  good. 

Continental  business  is  moderate.  South  America, 
India  and  China  making  purchases.  The  Far  East  is 
inquiring  for  material.  Belgium  has  booked  rail  orders 
amounting  to  50,000  tons  for  the  Argentine  and  is 
negotiating  with  Brazil  in  connection  with  100,000  tons. 

Continental  pig  iron  is  firmer  on  good  home  demand, 
sales  to  Germany  and  to  America. 

Tin  plate  is  firmer  on  increased  demand  and  there 
is  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  works  to  accept 
low  prices.  A  further  150,000  boxes  of  oil  plates  have 
been  booked  for  the  East. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  quiet  and  easier.  Japanese 
specifications  for  black  sheets  have  sold  at  £14  10s. 
(2.85c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  e.xcept  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.40  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  deliverod  £1      7VjS.  to  £1     8s.       $6.05  to    $6.16 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4   17 '/i  •  21.45 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4   12i/j  to    4   15  20.35  to    20.90 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4   10  19.80 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..  4     5  18.70 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  17.60 

East  Coast   mixed 4      9  to    4   11  19!58  to    20.02 

Ferromanganese    15     0  66.00 

Ferromanganese*    14   10  to  14   15  63.80  to    64.90 

Rails,   60  lb.  and  up...  7     5  to    8     0  31.90  to    35.20 

Billets    7      2V,  to    8     0  31.35  to    35.20 

Slieet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

■Welsh    7     7%  32.45 

Tin  plates,  base  bo.\...  0   18%  to    0   18%        4.04  to      4.07 

C.  per  lib. 

Ship   plates    8  10  to    9     0  1.67  to      1.77 

Boilerplates   11   10  to  12     0  2.26  to      2.36 

Tees    9     0  to    9   10  1.77  to      1.87 

Channels     8     5  to    8   15  1.62  to      1.72 

Beams    8      5  to    8   15  1.62  to      1.72 

Round  bars.   %   to  3  in.  9     0  to    9   10  1.77  to      187 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  16     2V4  upward  3.17 

Clack  sheets    12     0  2  36 

.Steel   hoops    11      o  &  11    10*  2.16  &        2  26* 

Cold    rolled   steel  strip, 

20  B 23      2'/.  4  54     ■ 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 

flcatiohs    15     0  2.95 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium,    Nov..    Dec.  £4  5s.  to  £4  7yj8.»18.70  to  J19  25 

Luxemb'g,   Nbv.,  Dec.  4  5  to    4  7%      18  70  to    19  25 

Prance,  Nov..  Dec...  4  5  to    4  7%     18.70  to    1925 


Billets: 

France.  Nov.,   Dec. . . 

5   14 

to 

5 

17% 

25.08  to 

25.85 

Luxemb'g.  Nov.,  Dec. 

5   14 

to 

5 

17% 

25.08  to 

25. S6 

Lorraine.   Nov.,  Dec. 

5    14 

to 

5 

17% 

25.08  to 

25.85 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany   

0    14% 
0  20% 

3.19 
4.51 

Belgium    . 

Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (0.2  in. 

): 

Belgium     

7     5 

7% 

31.90  to    45.65 
C.  per  Lb. 

Angles : 

Belgium,  September. . 

^    7% 

1.45 

Tecs : 

Belgium    

8      5 

1.62 

Jlerchant  bars ; 

Belgium,  Nov.,  Dec. 

7      2V. 

to 

7 

10 

1.40  to 

1.47 

Luxemb'g.   Nov.,  Dec. 

7   10 

to 

7 

15 

1.47  to 

1.52 

France,  Nov.,  Dec. . . 

7   10 

to 

7 

12% 

1.47  to 

L.tO 

Germany,  Jan.,  Feb.. 

7      2% 

to 

10 

1.40  to 

1.47 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France,   Nov..  Dec. . . 

6   15 

1.33 

Belgium,  Nov.,  Dec. 

6   12% 

to 

7 

0 

1.30  to 

1.37 

Luxemb'g.  Nov.,  Dec. 

6   10 

to 

7 

0 

1.28  to 

1.37 

Channels : 

Belgium    

7   10 

to 

7 

12% 

1.47  to 

1.50 

■fe-in.  plates : 

Germany.  Dec,  Jan.. 

7      5 

to 

7 

7% 

1.42  to 

1.45 

Belgium,  Nov..  Dec. 

7   12i/> 

to 

7 

15 

1.50  to 

1.52 

Luxemburg,    Oct.    .  .  . 

7      7% 

to 

7 

15 

1.45  to 

1.52 

France,    not    offered. 

%  -in.  plates : 

Germany     

9      0 

1.77 

No.  8  gage  wire:. 

Belgium    

11    10% 

2.85 

Basic  Business  Conditions  Favorable 

(Continued  from  page  856) 

in  an  effort  to  get  delivery  where  delivery  was  almost 
ungettable,  toppled  both  production  and  prices  in  a 
descent  which  did  not  pause  for  nine  months. 

Pig  iron  (and  steel)  having  reached  a  point  where 
their  production  was  less  than  half  as  great,  with  re- 
spect to  the  base  of  1919,  as  with  production  in  general, 
with  consequent  great  depletion  of  stocks  everywhere, 
the  slow  climb  back  to  normal  became  inevitable.  With 
but  a  momentary  check,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
this  climb  was  steady  and  fairly  uniform  until  June, 
when  pig  iron  stood  at  94  per  cent  of  the  1919  average 
and  steel  was  well  above  100.  Even  the  coal  strike  of 
April  produced,  at  the  time,  scarcely  a  flurry.  But  its 
insidious  effects  began  to  tell  before  the  summer  was 
far  advanced  and,  coupled  with  the  railroad  strike  in 
July,  caused  a  sharp  collapse  in  production  in  August — 
ingots  falling  from  101  to  90  and  pig  iron  from  92% 
to  70. 

Of  the  Future 

Production  in  all  lines  is  almost  certain  to  be 
higher,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1922,  than  we  have  known 
since  1920.  In  many  cases  it  should  go  above  the  out- 
put for  that  year.  Steel  will  not,  nor  will  pig  iron, 
largely  because  of  transportation  difficulties  which  can- 
not be  removed  in  time.  And  many  other  industries 
will  be  hampered  by  shortage  of  coal  and  by  non-deliv- 
ery of  necessary  materials,  themselves  delayed  by  lack 
of  coal  at  points  of  production. 

Such  virile  buoyancy  as  the  productive  capacity  of 
this  country  has  shown  twice  this  year,  however,  in  re- 
bounding above  "par"  after  a  sharp  setback  due  to 
strikes  in  essential  services,  is  proof  that  demand  exists 
and  must  be  satisfied.  And  the  only  way  it  can  be  sat- 
isfied is  through  production.  Food,  buildings,  vehicles, 
lumber,  paper  and  non-ferrous  metals  all  stood  above 
100  during  August,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  circum- 
stances. No  group  on  the  list,  save  steel  ingots,  showed 
a  recession  from  July,  and  in  that  one  case  it  was  sheer 
absence  of  fuel  which  forced  it.  With  both  strikes  now 
composed,  industry  may  be  expected  to  advance  steadily 
for  some  months,  and  to  be  limited,  chiefly,  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  railroads  to  serve  it. 
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Changes  in  Westinghouse  District  Office  Per- 
sonnel 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  several  of  its 
district  offices  have  been  announced  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  territory  hitherto 
handled  from  its  Buffalo  office  has  been  united  with  its 
New  York  office,  with  E.  A.  Allen,  manager,  New  York- 
office,  as  manager  of  the  combined  offices.  C.  W.  Un- 
derwood, who  has  been  Buffalo  manager,  has  been  made 
Northern  representative  with  offices  in  Buffalo.  Other 
changes  affecting  these  offices  include  the  appointment 
of  W.  R.  Marshall  as  branch  manager,  Buffalo  office; 
of  E.  W.  Loomis  as  manager,  industrial  division  New 
York  office;  of  W.  A.  Rossell  as  special  power  repre- 
sentative of  the  combined  districts  and  of  G.  T.  Dunklin 
as  manager  merchandising  division  of  the  New  York 
office.  The  supply  and  power  divisions.  New  York 
office,  have  been  merged  into  the  central  station  division 
under  C.  E.  Stephens,  manager,  and  the  present  rail- 
way division  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  transpor- 
tation division. 

In  the  San  Francisco  office  the  power  division  is 
changed  to  the  centi-al  station  division  and  W.  P. 
L'Hommedieu  has  been  appointed  manager.  Mr. 
L'Hommedieu  also  will  be  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
supply  apparatus  in  the  San  Francisco  district.  The 
railway  division  has  been  changed  to  the  transportation 
division  and  E.  A.  Palmer  has  been  appointed  manager. 
The  establishment  of  a  merchandising  division,  with 
H.  L.  Garbutt  as  manager  also  is  announced. 

The  appointment  of  S.  W.  Perry  as  chief  clerk,  of 
J.  S.  Warren  as  manager,  central  station  division,  and 
G.  F.  Leake  as  manager,  merchandising  division,  com- 
prise the  changes  made  in  the  St.  Louis  office. 

W.  L.  Southwell  has  been  made  manager,  merchan- 
dising division,  Atlanta  office,  and  E.  V.  Peterson  has 
been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Seattle  office. 
J.  W.  Robinson,  manager,  central  station  division,  Chi- 
cago office,  has  also  been  assigned  the  general  responsi- 
bility for  the  sale  of  supply  apparatus  in  the  Chicago 
territory  and  W.  A.  Dalrjinple  has  been  made  district 
auditor  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Changes  in  the  Boston  office  include  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  station  division  with  C.  M.  Bates  as 
manager  and  F.  L.  Nason  as  assistant  manager.  A 
merchandising  division  has  been  established  in  that  office 
with  Mr.  Nason  as  acting  manager.  J.  P.  Alexander 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  a  new  transportation 
division  in  the  Boston  office. 


Green  Engineering  Co.  Absorbed 

The  International  Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
poration has  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
Green  Engineering  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turer of  chain  grate  stokers,  auxiliary  boiler  room 
equipment,  special  furnace  arches,  and  general  foundry 
work.  Stockholders  of  Green  Engineering  Co.  have  re- 
ceived in  full  payment  for  all  the  stock  of  their  com- 
pany 47,000  shares  of  International  Combustion  En- 
gineering stock. 

The  International  Combustion  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  has  purchased  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  Green  Engineering  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.  The 
International  company  is  a  holding  corporation  which 
also  corttrols  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation, 
New  York. 


Armstrong  Steel  Co.'s  New  Plant 

The  Armstrong  Sfeel  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  recently 
organized  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $2,500,- 
000,  to  take  over  and  succeed  to  the  iron  and  steel  plant 
and  business  of  the  George  W.  Armstrong  Co.,  is  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  property  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The  proposed 
mills  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  steel  products 
exclusively,  utilizing  a  combination  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap  iron  under  open-hearth  process,  and  will  be 
equipped  for  an  annual  output  of  approximately  60,000 
tons.     The  company  has  recently  disposed  of  an  issue 


of  preferred  stock  to  provide  funds  for  the  expansion. 
The  present  Fort  Worth  plant,  with  capacity  of  about 
40,000  tons  a  year,  will  be  continued  in  service  for 
some  time,  with  company  headquarters  transferred  to 
Houston,  following  the  completion  of  the  projected 
works.  George  W.  ."Vrmstrong  is  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  R.  L.  Van  Zandt,  president. 


Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Employees  at  Work 
Throughout  Strike  Period 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  is  much  pleased  by 
the  showing  its  coal  miners  made  during  the  strike 
period.  Officials  believe  that  this  record  furnishes  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  success  of  the  industrial  repre- 
sentation plan. 

Early  last  year  the  company  negotiated  a  reduction 
of  wages  with  its  employees.  The  new  scale  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  1917,  1918  and  1919,  and  was 
equivalent  to  a  $2.50  reduction  in  day  wages  and  24c. 
per  ton  to  the  miner.  After  this  arrangement  was 
made  the  United  Mine  Workers  called  a  strike  and 
some  of  the  employees  quit  work.  The  State  Industrial 
Commission  took  jurisdiction,  conducted  hearings,  and 
decided  that  a  majority  of  the  men  had  accepted  the 
reduction  and  that  the  scale  was  a  fair  one.  When 
the  general  strike  was  called,  April  1,  1922,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  the  organizers  to  induce  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  to  quit  work,  but  without  result 
except  at  two  or  three  mines  that  were  strongly  or- 
ganized. At  a  number  of  mines  not  a  single  individual 
quit  work  on  April  1,  and  the  production  at  the  mines 
which  were  working  increased  from  222,048  tons  in 
April  to  285,503  tons  in  August.  Throughout  the  sum- 
mer the  organizers  and  agitators  were  working  among 
the  company  employees,  doing  their  utmost  to  strengthen 
their  organization,  but  without  avail.  The  normal  ton- 
nage of  the  company,  with  all  mines  operating,  is  about 
•■'25,000  per  month.  Two  of  the  mines  have  been  idle 
since  March,  1921,  on  account  of  lack  of  business.  The 
monthly  tonnages  since  Jan.  1  have  been  as  follows: 

.Tanuary    21.5.426    May 278,486 

February    211,557    June    277.540 

March    269.278    July   256,736 

April    222,048    August    283.503 


Atlas  Steel  Corporation  Formed 

Shareholders  of  both  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  have  formally  ratified  the  merger  of  these 
interests  into  the  Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  a  new  corpo- 
ration with  a  New  York  charter.  For  some  time  the 
properties  have  been  operating  untier  unified  manage- 
ment. With  an  annual  productive  capacity  of  45,000 
tons  of  high  speed  and  special  analysis  steels,  the  com- 
pany will  rank  as  the  second  largest  independent  pro- 
ducer in  its  field,  in  this  country.  Offices  of  the  Electric 
Alloy  company  at  Youngstown  will  be  closed  at  once, 
and  new  executive  quarters  opened  at  Dunkirk.  Louis 
J.  Campbell,  who  was  president  of  the  Youngstown 
constituent,  will  be  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  new  corporation,  located  at 
Dunkirk. 


Nagle  Steel  Co.  Organized 

The  Nagle  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  organ- 
ized under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $300,000,  by 
George  H.  Heck,  518  Commercial  Trust  Building,  and 
associates,  to  opei-ate  the  plants  of  the  company  of  the 
same  name,  bankrupt,  recently  acquired  by  the  organ- 
izing interests,  at  Pottstovm  and  Seyfert,  Pa.  Opera- 
tions have  been  resumed  at  the  plate  mill  at  Pottstown, 
effective  Sept.  21,  under  double  shift,  and  the  Seyfert 
mill  will  be  placed  in  service  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. 


The  Colvin  Foundry  Co.,  Globe  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  let  the  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  foundry, 
60  ft.  high,  100x100  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel  construction. 


Trade  Changes 


The  Bridgeport  Brass  Co..  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  Detroit  office  In  the  General  Motors  Building, 
with  Prank  H.  Longyear  as  district  manager. 

E.  E,  Stelner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
industrial  ovens,  and  Tilley  &  Brown,  metal  heating  engi- 
neer, Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  have  combined  to  promote  the  sales 
of  the  former  company,  the  latter  concern  now  being  sole 
representative  in  all  territories.  Heretofore  Tilley  &  Brown 
has  specialized   in  high   temperature  furnace  work. 

Johns-Manvllle,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  joint  selling 
agent  by  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.  All  asbestos  protected 
metal  roofing,  siding,  accessories  and  ventilators  will  be 
manufactured  and  shipped  from  the  plant  of  H.  H,  Robert- 
son Co.  at  Ambridge,  near  Pittsburgh.  In  the  manufacture 
of  asbestos  protected  metal  products  by  H.  H.  Itobertson  Co. 
Johns-Manville  asbestos  saturated  felts  will  be  used,  thus 
affording  the  advantages  of  the  experience  of  one  company 
in  the  manufacture  of  saturated  asbestos  felts  and  also  the 
experience  of  the  other  in  the  fabricating  of  the  finished 
product.  Asbestos  protected  metal  is  largely  used  for  all 
conditions  where  an  unprotected  metal  or  other  equally  per- 
ishable roofing  material  would  quickly  disintegrate.  Such 
conditions  are  frequently  found  in  foundries,  steel  mills, 
chemical  plants,  mines,  railroads  and  most  industrial  build- 
ings in   tropical  countries. 

Reorganization  of  the  Commercial  Shearing  &  Stamping 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  effected.  The  company  pro- 
duces pressed  and  stamped  metal  products.  Its  plant  is 
operating  at  a  rate  close  to  normal  and  new  orders  promise 
maintenance  of  such  a  rate.  Additional  machinery  has  been 
purchased,  involving  expenditure  of  $30,000.  Stockholders 
have  elected  these  directors:  W.  A.  Beecher,  George  F.  Aider- 
dice,  Guy  Ohl,  Charles  B,  Cushwa,  George  Donaldson  and 
Nathan  Folsom.  Officers  are:  President,  W.  A.  Beecher; 
vice-president,  G.  F.  Alderdice  ;  secretary,  Guy  Ohl,  and  treas- 
urer,  Nathan  Folsom. 

The  Asa  S.  Cook  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
wood  screw  and  automatic  bolt  machinery,  moved  its  Cleve- 
land ofllce  Oct.  1  to  344  Engineers'  Building.  Ernest  W. 
Duston  has  charge  of  this  office,  which  covers  the  middle 
western  territory.  The  Cook  Co.  has  recently  redesigned  its 
bolt  machinery  and  has  also  brought  out  a  new  automatic 
feed  devised  by  Mr.  Duston  which  is  being  applied  to  all 
of  its  machines.  The  company  also  has  placed  on  the 
market  a  new  cap  screw  shaver. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co.  announces  the  opening  of  its 
New  England  branch  at  185  Devon.'ihire  Street,  Boston. 
George  Goodman  is  in  charge. 

C.  P.  Carrier,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cronk  &  Carrier 
Mfg.  Co.,  hardware  specialties.  Elmira,  N.  Y..  has  disposed 
of  his  holdings  in  the  company  to  Fayette  Nims,  Homell, 
N.  Y.  Owing  to  poor  health,  both  C.  P.  and  G.  H.  Carrier 
have  retired  from  the  company.  Mr.  Nims.  whose  experience 
in  the  wholesale  hardware  business  covers  a  period  of  15 
years,  took  over  the  entire  holdings  of  the  Carrier  family 
and  is  now  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 

The  London  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  pumps,  generators, 
stokers  and  all  mechanical  drives.  P.  O.  Box  4  36.  Troy.  N.  Y., 
has  moved  its  office  and  factory  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
the  above  address.  This  company  is  successor  to  the  Steam 
Motors  Co. 

Charles  S.  Roberts  has  formed  The  C.  S.  Roberts  Co., 
Room  519.  Machinery  Hall,  Chicago,  for  the  sale  of  steel 
products.  Including  sheets,  strip  steel,  merchant  bars  and 
metal  specialties.  Mr.  Roberts  was  in  the  structural  sales 
department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  until  three  years 
ago,  when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

The  Phoenix  Brass  Foundry,  857  Springfield  Avenue, 
Irvington,  N.  J.,  has  completed  the  erection  of  Its  new  brass 
foundry,  which  is  equipped  for  making  castings  in  bronze, 
brass  and  aluminum.  In  connection  with  the  foundry  it 
will  also  maintain  a  large  shop  for  machining,  finishing  and 
assembling. 

Offices  of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co.,  which  Is  building 
a  mechanical  puddling  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  Realty  Trust  Building,  Youngstown,  to  a 
site  near  the  plant  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Construction 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  presence  of  engineers 
and  officials  Is  necessary,   rendering  the  change  advisable. 

The  Midland  Steel  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  has  moved  its  office 
from  the  Peoples  Gas  Building  to   534   McCormick  Building. 

Directors  of  the  Williams  Tool  Corporation  deferred  the 
regular  dividend  payment  on  the  preferred  stock  at  a  meet- 
ing held  last  woekl  The  companv  hns  i,,,,,  paying  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  %2  per  share. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Par-Kar  Coach  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mich.,  which  was  re- 
cently incorporated,  is  manufacturing  parlor  car  motor  equip- 
ment. It  is  buying  its  materials  in  the  open  market  for  a 
time.     C.  O.  Westfalt  heads  the  company. 

The  Service  Mfg.  Co.,  331  Monger  Building.  Elkhart,  Ind.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manu- 
facture automobile  equipment,  parts  and  acces.sories.  It  will 
sr>ecialize  in  the  Service  rim  tool  for  which  contracts  have 
been  awarded.     H.  M.  Smith   is   general   manager. 

The  Adams  Weighing  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture 
weighing  equipment,  foundry  supplies  and  kindred  products. 
The  Incorporators  are:  O.  Adams.  H.  Allison  and  J.  Dirnagi. 
J.  _M.   Belts,   233   Broadway,   is  corporate  representative. 

The  Mack  Lock  Co.,  289  Astoria  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to 
manufacture  locks  and  locking  devices  for  automotive  -serv- 
ice. The  main  item  of  manufacture  is  a  patented  locking 
device.  Its  offices  will  be  located  at  14  West  Forty-ninth 
Street,  New  York.  The  incorporators  are  C.  Mack  and  C 
Nessler. 

The  Massachusetts  Gear  &  Tool  Co..  Woburn.  Mass., 
which  purchased  the  business  and  propeities  of  the  Woburn 
Gear  Works  some  time  ago,  was  recently  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  to  manufacture  gears,  tools,  etc. 
It  is  in  a  position  to  handle  gears,  worms,  sprockets  and 
ratchets  of  various  kinds  up  to  and  including  4-P.  E.  R. 
Lyman  is   president   of  the   new  organization. 

The  Elmore  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  301-303  Third  Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
to  operate  a  general  iron-working  and  metal  products  plant. 
It  will  handle  limited  quantities  of  sheets.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  J.  Vitale,  L.  Christen  and  J.  Marro. 

The  Hendry  Machine  &  Engineering  Co.,  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.,  which  was  recently  incorporated,  is  conducting  a 
general  line  of  engineering  and  construction,  boat  building 
and  general  marine  work,  dry  docks  and  marine  ways.  It 
designs  and  constructs  steam  electric  power  stations  and 
industrial  plants.      Bard  L.  Hendry  heads  the  company. 

The  Dil-Sul  Instantaneous  Water  Heater  Co..  Inc..  625 
Poydras  Street,  New  Orleans,  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $20,000.  will  manufacture  electric  water  heaters  by 
contract,  confining  the  activities  at  this  address  to  assem- 
bling the  parts.  It  is  receiving  bids  for  the  manufacture  of 
those  parts.  Walter  A.  Dilzell  is  president  of  the  company ; 
O.  P.  Montagnet,  vice-president ;  and  A\  Montagnet.  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  Highland  View  Mfg.  Co.,  Marwood.  Pa.,  recently  in- 
corporated, is  starting  the  construction  of  a  plant  to  manu- 
facture wood  and  metal  specialties.  It  is  in  the  market  for 
quantities  of  nickel  steel,  xylophone  hammers  and  various 
tools  ;  also  for  No.  1  tempered  bell  steel  and  piano  wire  of 
various  gages.     James  Wliewell  is  president. 

The  United  Metal  Box  Co..  514-16  West  Forty-sixth 
Street.  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$30,000  to  manufacture  metal  containers,  boxes,  cutout  cab- 
inets and  fireproof  steel  equipment.  It  is  manufacturing 
at  the  above  address,  but  purposes  to  erect  a  plant  as  soon 
as  a  site  is  decided  upon.  It  is  in  the  market  for  blue 
annealed  sheets.  Tlie  incorporators  are  D.  Postal.  S.  Ham- 
mer and  I.  Klein.  '"■ 

The  Norwalk  Refrigerating  Equipment  Co..  35  Warren 
Street.  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000  to  manufacture  refrigerating  equipment  and  appar- 
atus. Most  of  its  manufacturing  will  be  done  by  the  Nor- 
walk Iron  Works  Co..  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  while  the  new 
company,  though  a  separate  organization,  will  attend  to 
sales  and  installation.  Similar  branch  offices  may  be  estab- 
lished in  several  large  cities. 

The  Bay  Ridge  Poli.shing  &  Plating  Co..  235  Forty-third 
Street.  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000  to  manufacture  metal  specialties  and  operate  a  gen- 
eral plating  works.  The  incorporators  are  T.  Collins,  P. 
Larkin  and  C.   Lynn. 

The  Radiaud  Corporation,  94  Park  Place,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture 
wireless  equipment  and  parts.  Its  manufacturing  will  be 
let  out  to  contract,  leaving  only  the  assembling  to  be  done 
at  the  above  location.  Tlie  incorporators  are  E.  H  Brmmer. 
J.   Perlmuth  and  E.   A.   Zadig. 


The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  subsidiaries  report 
for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  gross  income  after  manu- 
facturing expenses  of  $1,369,757.  as  compared  with  $2,391,126 
in  the  previous  year,  and  a  surplus  after  preferred  dividends 
of  $1,061,948*.  against  $613,179  In  the  year  ended  June  30. 
1921.  M.  E.  Farr.  president,  stated  before  the  stockholders 
that  the  plan  to  retire  outstanding  preferred  stock  with  cash 
or  equivalent  was  without  success.  A  compromise  was 
effected  which  resulted  in  the  exchange  of  over  90  per  cent 
of  preferred  for  common  shares. 
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PIG  IRON  PRICES  EASIER 


Finished  Products,  However,  Are  Firm  in   the 
Mahoning  Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  3. — Though  various  grades  of 
pig  iron  are  apparently  easing  in  price,  as  compared 
with  recent  quotations,  the  steel  market  in  general 
remains  firm.  Independents  have  well-filled  order 
books  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  leading  interest, 
like  the  independents,  is  handicapped  by  the  scarcity 
of  ears  and  is  therefore  unable  to  work  off  tonnage  in 
such  volume  as  would  otherwise  be  done.  Until  mills 
are  in  better  condition  to  meet  the  demand,  the  price 
structure  will  likely  remain  strong.  As  output  ap- 
proaches normal  again  and  orders  are  worked  off  the 
books,  an  easing  in  prices  may  be  expected. 

Indicative  of  the  current  situation  is  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  that  it  has  marked  up 
sheet  prices  an  average  of  $5  per  ton  above  current 
minimums,  establishing  its  prices  at  2.75c  for  blue 
annealed,  3.75c  for  black  and  4.75c  for  galvanized  base 
gages.  Its  unfilled  tonnage  will  be  worked  off,  of 
course,  at  the  old  prices.  Valley  interests  have  con- 
siderable tonnages  on  their  books  accepted  at  the  pre- 
vailing market  minimums. 

Active  Plate  Inquiry 

Plate  inquiry  is  active  and  tonnages  are  being 
placed,  especially  by  builders  of  tanks  and  tank  cars. 
Such  interests  have  recently  been  in  receipt  of  substan- 
tial orders.  The  Standard  Tank  Car  Co.  of  Sharon, 
Pa.,  for  instance,  received  last  week  an  order  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  for  2000  new  box  cars, 
announces  President  John  Stevenson,  Jr.  This  is  in 
addition  to  an  order  for  700  box  ears  received  by  the 
company  previously  from  the  same  source.  The  new 
order  involves  about  $4,000,000.  The  company  has  un- 
filled orders  on  its  books  totalling  $7,000,000,  including 
car  construction  for  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie  railroads,  it  is  officially  stated. 

The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co.  and  the  Petroleum 
Iron  Works  are  other  concerns  in  the  Sharon  district 
operating  at  capacity,  which  were  recently  the  recipi- 
ents of  substantial  orders. 

High  Cost  of  Materials 

High  cost  of  coke  is  still  a  materially  contributing 
factor  in  pig  iron  costs,  especially  where  it  is  necessary 


to  purchase  beehive  coke  in  the  Connellsville  region. 
Considering  the  poor  quality  of  recent  shipments,  one 
Valley  iron  producer  figures  that  supplies  lately  have 
cost  it  as  much  as  $16  per  ton,  laid  down  in  its  yards. 
The  market  for  beehive  is  firm  at  $12,  at  the  ovens. 
Buyers  fear  that  prices  may  reach  yet  higher  levels 
owing  to  restricted  output  and  demands  of  merchant 
stacks  planning  to  resume. 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  lately  offered 
surplus  tonnages  of  foundry  from  its  Girard,  Ohio, 
furnace,  at  a  reported  price  of  $33  for  No.  2  foundry. 
Among  its  bookings  is  one  order  involving  1000  tons. 

Standard  pipe  demand  is  firm,  say  makers,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  sizes  used  in  construction.  Makers 
still  have  a  substantial  backlog  in  buttweld  pipe,  but 
fairly  prompt  delivery  is  possible  on  the  larger  sizes. 
There  has  been  somewhat  less  active  demand  lately  for 
lapweld  pipe  from  the  oil  fields,  and  marked  by  much 
irregularity.  Producers  have  not  yet  received  the 
benefit  of  the  Aug.  15  price  advance,  which  did  not 
take  into  consideration  higher  costs  arising  from  the 
wage  increase  effective  Sept.  1.  Hence  there  is  some 
talk  of  another  advance,  which  would  likely  have  at 
this  time  the  effect  of  stimulating  releases  and  new 
business. 

Merchant  steel  bars  range  from  2c  to  2.25c.  Several 
Valley  interests  are  shipping  to  regular  customers  on 
new  contracts  signed  at  1.85c,  which  represents  a  spe- 
cial adjustment.  Old  contracts  carrying  a  price  tag 
of  1.40c  to  1.45c  were  changed,  buyer  and  seller  "split- 
ting the  difference"  between  the  current  market  and 
the  old  prices  involved. 

Heavy  melting  scrap  ranges  from  $22.50  to  $23, 
while  hydraulically  compressed  sheets  are  held  at  $21. 
Other  grades  of  old  metals  are  relatively  high.  Firm- 
ness in  this  market  is  due  to  the  active  demand  on 
account  of  the  higher  operating  rate  of  open  hearth 
furnaces,  and  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  not  pick- 
ing up  scrap  and  making  deliveries  as  usual  on  account 
of  the  car  situation. 

Producers  of  galvanized  products,  such  as  pipe  and 
sheets,  are  now  compelled  to  pay  6.85c  per  lb.  for 
spelter,  largely  employed  in  the  galvanizing  process. 
This  is  fully  50  per  cent  above  the  post-war  low  of 
4.125c. 

Sheet  bars  have  stabilized  for  the  fourth  quarter 
at  $40.  Slabs  and  billets  carry  the  same  price  tag,  but 
there  is  limited  demand  for  these  forms  of  semi-finished 
steel.  In  this  territory  sheet  bars  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  semi-finished  output. 


TO  PROMOTE  SAFETY 


Six  Thousand  Plants  in  New  York  Will  Partici- 
pate in  the  Campaign 

More  than  6000  industrial  plants  in  New  York  em- 
ploying close  to  1,000,000  men  and  women  will  partici- 
pate in  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
which  will  be  launched  during  the  week  of  Oct.  8  to  14 
by  the  Safety  Institute  of  America  through  the  Public 
Safety  Committee  of  which  Elbert  H.  Gary  is  chair- 
man. This  announcement  was  made  by  Laurence  Vail 
Coleman,  director  of  the  Safety  Institute  of  America, 
following  the  appointment  of  Henry  D.  Sayer,  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
as  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Committee  for  the  safety 
■week  campaign.  In  asking  Commissioner  Sayer  to 
accept  this  post.  Judge  Gary  wrote: 

"We  are  sure  you  share  the  conviction  of  every  pro- 
gressive manager  of  industry  that  community  safety 
has  a  vital  bearing  on  industrial  safety,  that  when 
workmen  are  reached  in  their  homes  they  come  back 
to  the  plants  not  only  interested  in  safety  as  employees 
but  believing  in  it  as  fathers  and  citizens. 

"In  the  city-wide  campaign  the  industries  are  each 
to  be  called  upon  to  take  advantage  of  the  widespread 
conimunity  interest  and  to  conduct  an  aggressive  safety 
drive  among  their  employees  so  that  the  workmen  will 
not  only  work  safely  in  the  factory,  but  will  also  preach 


and  practice  safety  in  their  homes  and  among  their 
neighbors. 

"During  the  16  years  of  the  safety  movement  in 
industry,  we  have  demonstrated,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
that  75  per  cent  of  all  deaths  and  serious  injuries  can 
be  eliminated.  I  am  convinced  from  my  study  of  the 
experience  of  other  large  cities,  that  just  as  we  have 
been  able  to  so  organize  safety  in  a  plant  that  the  in- 
terest of  every  man  is  gripped,  so  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop in  New  York  an  organized  effort  with  sufl[icient 
influence  and  man  power  to  conduct  a  year  round  cam- 
paign of  education  through  the  schools,  the  press,  the 
industries  and  the  various  civic  agencies  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  the  six  millions  in  our  city 
will  be  reached. 

"Knowing  your  wide  acquaintance  among  the  indus- 
trial managers  of  New  York,  and  your  recognized  in- 
fluence and  leadership,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  be 
able  to  secure  the  whole  hearted  co-operation  of  the 
industries  in  this  city-wide  drive  to  save  human  life." 

In  accepting  the  appointment,  Mr.  Sayer  said: 

"If  New  York's  public  safety  campaign  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  industrial  safety  campaigns  have  been,  there 
will  be  alive  and  happy  in  New  York  next  Christmas 
hundreds  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
killed  or  crippled  by  accident.  And,  when  one  knows 
that  the  men  back  of  New  York's  public  safety  cam- 
paign are  practically  all  men  who  have  had  long  con- 
tact with  industrial  accident  prevention,  one  is  certain 
of  that  success." 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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BUSINESS  IS  SPOTTY 

Some  Machine-Tool  Companies   Continue  to 
Report  Improvement 

Others  Say  That  September  Sales  Were  Not  Up  to 
the  Mark  of  Preceding  Months 

The  outstanding  impression  gathered  regarding 
current  machine-tool  trade  is  that  it  is  decidedly  spotty. 
While  on  the  one  hand  some  companies,  particularly 
those  specializing  in  railroad  equipment,  report  that 
September  business  was  the  best  of  the  year,  other 
machine-tool  sellers  report  quite  the  contrary.  In  at 
least  a  few  instances  September  was  the  poorest  month 
since  the  first  signs  of  general  improvement  were  noted 
a  few  months  ago. 

Prices  continue  to  advance  on  many  lines  of  tools, 
several  leading  companies  having  announced  higher 
quotations  within  the  past  week. 

Railroads  are  the  most  active  buyers.  The  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  completed  purchases  totaling 
about  $100,000  at  Chicago.  The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad  has  closed  at  St.  Louis  for  milling  machines 
and  shapers  and  other  tools  will  probably  be  acted  upon 


shortly.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the 
Southern  Railroad  have  each  purchased  a  number  of 
tools.  The  Central  of  Georgia  has  a  list  out  on  which 
no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  closed  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  machines  inquired  for  recently,  total- 
ing nearly  40.  The  McMyler-Interstate  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, which  will  engage  in  locomotive  repair  work,  is 
understood  to  have  completed  fairly  substantial  ma- 
chine-tool purchases. 

In  the  industrial  field  the  continued  activity  of  the 
automobile  industry  is  of  outstanding  interest.  The 
Durant  Motor  Co.  has  work  under  way  for  its  new 
plant  at  Flint,  Mich.,  which  will  manufacture  the  Flint 
Six,  and  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  and  the  Fisher  Body 
Corporation  are  to  build  plants  at  Cincinnati,  all  of 
which  will  probably  be  buyers  of  machine  tools.  H.  J. 
Walker,  former  president  of  the  H.  J.  Walker  Co., 
Cleveland,  is  lining  up  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  parts. 

The  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.  was  a  buyer  of  about 
twelve  tools  for  its  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  plant.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  inquired  at  Pittsburgh  for  ten 
woodworking  and  three  metalworking  machines  for  its 
Clairton,  Pa.,  by-product  coke  plant. 


A 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  3. 
SLIGHT  .improvement  in  machine-tool  sales 
was  apparent  the  last  week  in  September,  but 
business  is  spotty  and  the  betterment  was  not  felt 
in  all  lin'es.  The  heavier  tools,  such  as  are  re- 
quired fe>r  railroad  shops,  are  in  much  better  de- 
mand than  the  lighter  tools.  The  principal  buying 
in  the  Eiist  the  past  week  has  been  done  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  each 
having  purchased  quite  an  extensive  list  of  tools. 
The  requirements  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  in- 
cluded 14  milling  machines,  turret  lathes,  drills, 
.Mhapers.  etc..  while  those  of  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  wore  mostly  in  heavier  machines  for 
locomotive  work.  The  Union  Tank  Car  Line  has 
bought  a  car  wheel  borer  and  an  axle  lathe. 

The  market  in  cranes  in  this  district  is  dull 
despite  activity  elsewhere.  While  there  have  been 
some  orders  placed  during  the  week,  and  there  are 
a  few  pending,  new  inquiry  is  slack.  There  is  some 
activity  in  locomotive  cranes. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 
Barnet  Weinstein.  53  Boerum  Street,  Brooklyn,   N.   Y..  a 
C-ton,  61-ft.  span  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Pawling 


National  Foundry  Co.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a 
lil  system  from  the  Cleveland  Tramrail  Co. 


1000-ft.    tram- 


&  Harnischfegcr  Co. 

City  Coal  Co..  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  7-ton,  crawl  tread  crane 
from  the  Orten  &  Steinbrenner  Co. 

Department  of  Public  Works,  Cleveland,  a  10-ton  crawl 
tread  crane  from  the  Northwest  Engineering  Co. 

Manning  Paper  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  tramrail  system  of  about 
2000  ft.  from  the  Cleveland  Tramrail  Co. 

Phoenix  Utility  Co..  CI  Broadway.  New  York,  a  30-ton. 
90-ft.  boom,  used.  Ohio  locomotive  crane  from  Philip  T. 
King.  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Ideal  Concrete  Machine  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  10-lon. 
37-ft.  2-in.  span,  used.  Champion  overhead  traveling  crane 
from  the  Industrial  Equipment  Co..  149  Broadway,  New- 
York. 

City  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  two  5-ton,  90-tt.  radius  ham- 
merhead type,  revolving  boom  cranes  for  handling  lumber 
from  Heyl  &  Patterson,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corporation,  lessees  Fields  Point 
Lumber  Storage  Development,  Providence,  R.  I.,  two  50-ton 
lumber-carrying  portals  from   Heyl  &   Patterson.   Inc. 

Cambridge  Cement  Stone  Co.,  Boston,  a  5-ton,  43-tt.  span, 
3-motor.  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engi- 
neering  Works. 

Proctor  &  Schwartz.  Philadelphia,  a  3-ton,  52-ft.  span 
electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering 
Works. 

Hillis  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  a  5-ton,  28-ft.  span 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering 
Works. 


Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  two  1-ton. 
25-ft.  span.  2-motor,  single  I-beara  cranes  from  the  Shops  rd 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

Smith  &  McCrorken,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  operating  two  local 
plants  at  67  Engert  Avenue  and  45  Eckford  Avenue  for  the 
manufacture    of    nails,    spikes,    etc.,    has    acquired    the    two- 

Frostholm  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  tool  manufacturers 
and  cylinder  grinders,  have  purchased  a  new  daylight  factory 
at  1009  South  Clinton  .street.  The  new  equipment  is  being 
installed. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street. 
New  York,  will  soon  commence  the  construction  of  a  new 
three-story  power  house,  44  x  123  ft.,  at  10-12  Stone  Street, 
to  cost  in  excess  of  1150,000.  E.  M.  Van  Norden  is  company 
cncineer. 
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story  mai'hiiie  shop  and  foundry  of  the  Clark  Electric  Mfsr. 
Co.,  75  X  100  ft.,  at  22  Vanderbllt  Avenue,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  third  plant  for  the  production  of  brass,  bronze 
and  other  metal  eastings. 

The  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  17  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  arranged  for  a  new 
bond  issue  of  J600,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  improvements.  Ground  has  been  broken 
for  a  two-story  foundry  at  the  Hilles  &  Jones  Co.  division 
plant,  Wilmington,  Del.     C.  K.  Lassiter  is  president. 

A  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  155  x 
205  ft.,  for  company  trucks  and  oars,  estimated  to  cost  about 
{200,000.  with  equipment,  will  be  erected  on  White  Plains 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  15  Dey  Street,  New  York.  McKenzie,  Voorhees  & 
Gmelin,  4  32  Madison   Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  are  architects. 

The  Superior  Ice  Co.,  Inc.,  50  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  has  acquired  property  at  East  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Avenue  Z,  Sheepshead  Bay,  Brooklyn,  for  tlie  erection 
of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  and  cold  storage  depart- 
ment. All  machinery  will  be  electrically-driven.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $250,000.  Waldemar  Mortensen,  209  West 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  is  engineer. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  has  arranged  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  exten- 
sions at  its  refineries  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  Pekin  and  Argo, 
111.,  including  the  installation  of  additional  machinery.  It 
will  also  expand  its  foreign  plants  in  France  and  Germany 
and  expects  to  expend  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  buildings 
and  equipment. 

The  Utica  Motor  Car  Co.,  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  awarded  contract  to  R.  Richards  &  Son,  114  Elizabeth 
Street,  for  a  top  story  and  rear  addition,  48  x  250  ft.,  to 
its  service  and  repair  works,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,- 
000.    A  list  of  equipment  is  said  to  be  in  preparation. 

The  Benedict  Stone  Corporation.  33  West  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  steel-reinforced  stone 
products,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
plant  at  Chicago,  to  be  operated  by  a  subsidiary  organiza- 
tion soon  to  be  formed.  An  existing  building  will  be  equipped, 
or  a  new  plant  constructed.  The  company  is  arranging  to 
increase  its  present  capitalization  of  $300,000. 

The  Rubel  Coal  &  Ice  Corporation,  Glenmore  Avenue. 
Ozone  Park,  Brooklyn,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two- 
story  ice-manufacturing  plant,  100  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Utica  Heater  Co.,  Lafayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  awarded  contract  to  H.  R.  Beebee,  Utica  City  National 
Bank  Building,  for  a  one-story  building  at  its  Whitesboro 
plant,  72  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  on  Lake  Avenue.  Saratoga  Springs. 
N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $400,000,  for  which  bids  re- 
cently received  have  been  rejected.  New  bids  will  be  called 
at  an  early  date.  Coflin  &  Coffin,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  architects  and  engineers. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  233  West  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  New  Y'ork,  with  main  plant  and  headquarters  at 
Kent,  Ohio,  has  plans  in  progress  for  enlargement  in  its 
branch  works  at  Bedford,  Ohio,  comprising  the  former  plant 
of  the  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  recently  acquired.  A  bond 
issue  of  $2,000,000  is  being  arranged.  O.  M.  Mason  is 
president. 

The  International  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation. 
43  Broad  Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  stokers,  boiler 
house  equipment,  etc.,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  business 
of  the  Green  Engineering  Co..  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turer of  similar  equipment,  with  property  totaling  about  12 
acres.  It  will  be  operated  as  a  subsidiary.  George  E.  Lear- 
nard  is  president  of  the  purchasing  company. 

The  United  Last  Co.,  191  Worth  Street,  New  York,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Construction  Co.,  242  Madi- 
son Avenue,  for  a  new  three-story  plant,  80  x  130  ft.,  at 
Classon  Avenue  and  Clifton  Place,  Brooklyn.  It  will  cost 
close  to   $100,000   with  machinery. 

The  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  511  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  called  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  on 
Oct.  17  to  increase  the  capital  from  $2,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and 
improvements. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co..  360  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn,  has 
awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  prime  movers 
for  its  new  electric  generating  plant  on  Hudson  Avenue, 
consisting  of  two  turbo-generators,  to  cost  about  $1,500,000 
each,  one  machine  to  be  built  by  the  General  Electric  Co.. 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh.  Foundations  for  the  plant 
are  being  laid  and  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  ser\ice 
late  in  1923.     It  will  cost  about  $10,000,00". 

The  State  Hospital  Commission,  Albany.  X.  Y.,  will  soon 


take  bids  for  a  number  of  new  buildings  for  the  Brooklyn 
State  Hospital,  Creedmore  Division,  to  include  a  one-story 
power  house,  115  x  145  ft.,  with  installation  to  Include  a 
600-kw.  generator,  two  300-hp.  and  one  150-hp.  engines,  two 
blower  engines,  pumps,  compres.sors  and  auxiliary  machin- 
ery.    L.  F.  I'ilcher  is  State  architect  In  charge. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Public  Service  Terminal, 
Newark,  will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  Duflield  Ave- 
nue power  plant,  Jersey"  City,  to,  cost  about   $40,000. 

The  Arctic  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Summit,  N.  J.,  recently  orgiiu- 
ized,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  artificial  ice-manufactur- 
ing plant.  Robert  J.  Murphy  and  William  McCuc,  15fi  Park 
Avenue,  head  the  company. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  i)roposcd 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000.     A  site  is  being  selected. 

The  Paragon  Can  &  Cap  Co.,  241  Thirty-seventh  Street, 
Brooklyn,  has  leased  the  two-story  building  at  204-S  Clay 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  totaling  about  25,000  sq.  ft.,  for  *he 
establishment  of  a  new  plant.  Robert  A.  Russell  is  president. 

H.  M.  Nelson,  24  8-68  Thomas  Street,  Newark,  manufac- 
turer of  machinery  and  parts,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one- 
story  machine  shop,  79  x  100  ft. 

A  cold  storage  plant  will  be  installed  in  the  new  four- 
story  warehouse,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  Joseph  J. 
Kroeger,  546-48  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  an  addi 
tion  to  his  present  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Moores 
&  Dunford,  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  are  engineers. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  2. 
fl^HE  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  com- 
A  pleted  its  machine  tool  purchases,  which  prob- 
ably total  close  to  $100,000.  The  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  has  not  yet  taken  action  on  its  lists, 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  still  has  about 
a  dozen  items  on  its  old  inquiry  which  have  not  yet 
been  ordered.  Business  from  general  sources  con- 
tinues to  improve  slowly.  Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co., 
have  placed  an  order  for  a  60-in.  engine  lathe  and  a 
72-in.  engine  lathe  for  its  Beloit,  Wis.,  plant.  Tliese 
are  unusually  large  macliines.  seldom  built  for  users 
in  this  district.  The  Pullman  Co.,  which  has  been 
in  the  market  for  a  24-in.  engine  lathe,  a  4-f:. 
radial  drill,  a  60-in.  boring  mill,  a  planer  and  an 
electric  grinder  for  its  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  plant, 
is  understood  to  have  bought  second-hand  equip- 
ment. The  International  Harvester  Co.  continues 
to  buy  tools  from  time  to  time  for  its  local  tractor 
plant.  September  total  sales  for  local  machinery 
houses  which  participated  in  recent  railroad  orders 
were  larger,  or  at  least  as  large,  as  in  any  previous 
montli  this  year. 

Prices  continue  to  advanii'.  The  Lodge  &  Slii))- 
ley  Machine  Tool  Co.  and  the  Bradford  Machine 
Tool  Co.  have  each  advanced  engine  lathes  about 
15  per  cent,  while  prices  on  Greaves-Klusman  lathes 
are  up  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  Columbia  Machine 
Tool  Co.  has  advanced  shapers  10  per  cent.  Radial 
drills  are  expected  to  go  up  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
within  30  days. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  a 
constant  speed  belt-driven  universal  milling  machine,  with 
."lO-in.  longitudinal,  14-in.  <ro.ss,  and  20-in.  vertical  range,  for 
its   Anderson,   Ind.,    plant. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  lias  placed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cranes  on  its  extensive  inquiry  with  the  Pawl- 
ing &  Harnischfeger  Co.  Two  15-ton  gantry  cranes  are  for 
the  Eola  scrap  yard  near  Aurora,  III.  The  other  seven  cranes 
are  all  for  the  new  shop  at  Denver.  Col.  They  comprise  one 
2o-ton  3-motor  6S-tt.  span  crane,  one  25-ton  4-motor  68-ft 
span  crane,  one  50-ton  5-motor  97-tt.  8-in.  span  crane,  one 
15-ton  3-motor  94-ft.  8^4 -in.  span  crane,  two  15-ton  3-motor 
66-ft.  8-in.  span  cranes  and  one  10-ton  3-motor  84-ft,  span 
crane. 

The  Pullman  Co.  has  ordered  the  remainder  of  its  ora;-c- 
equipment  for  its  new  carwheel  foundry  at  Pullman.  III.,  as 
follows:  Two  7V4-ton  4-motor  100-ft.  span  cranes  to  the  Shaw 
Electric  Crane  Co. ;  and  one  3-ton  59-ft.  SVi-span  crane,  omj 
3-ton  25  ft.  3%-in.  span  crane,  and  three  1-ton  special  :i- 
motor  wheel-fitting  trolleys,  with  S-ft.  8-in.  span,  to  the 
Sliepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  The  Pullman  Co.  also 
placed  an  order  for  a  15-ton  reservoir  ladle  and  a  number 
of  small  ladles  for  its  carwheel  foimdry  with  the  Whilins; 
Corporation.     The  latter  company  also  has  received  an  fuder 
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for  a  24  X  48-111.  tumbling  barrel  from  the  Wllllams-White 
Co.,   Mollne,   111. 

The  Gits  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  ot  automobile 
parts,  1941  South  Kilbourn  Avenue.  Chicago,  has  let  contract 
for  one-story  additions,  25  x  56  ft.  and  94  x  150  ft.,  to  cost 
125,000. 

Prank  Gustafson,  5724  Kenniore  Avenue.  Chicago,  has 
let  contract  for  a  one-story  garage,  109x200  ft.,  at  405-423 
Kast  Erie  Street,  to  cost   »80.000. 

The  American  Building  Foundry  Co..  2300  South  Spring- 
field Avenue.  Chicago,  has  let  contracts  for  a  one-story  ad- 
dition,  35  X  93    ft.,   to  cost   $7,000. 

The  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  has  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  power  jdant  at  Grand  Tower,  111  ,  to 
cost   $6,000,000. 

Fir«  recently  damaged  the  plant  of  the  Universjil  Truck 
Co.,  1732  Kolmar  Avenue,  Chioago,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
structure   ot    the    Boss    Nut    Co. 

A  referendum  recently  held  at  Orange  City.  Iowa,  .showed 
a  gieat  majority  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
light  and  power  plant.  The  pro|>osition  to  issue  $45,000  in 
bonds   for   constructing   the   plant   also   carried. 

The  Reynolds  Wire  Co.,  Dixon.  111.,  has  lit  contract  for 
a   four-story  addition.   150x150   ft.,   to  cost  $150,000. 

S.  G.  Robbins.  140  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  has  let 
contriict  for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  at  4711-17  West  Lake 
Street,    to    cost    $35,000. 

The  Moore  Battery  Corporation.  14  South  Wells  Street. 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $2,500  capital  stock,  will 
manufacture  automobile  and  radio  batteries  and  will  lease 
plant  space  from  the  Klectric  Service  Construction  Co..  10 
South  Wells  Street.  No  metal-working  equipment  will  be 
purchased  at  this  time.  The  officers  are  P.  C.  Moore,  presi- 
dent, and  Marie  Moore,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

The  Sure  Seal  Bottle  Capper  Co.,  552  West  Harrison 
Street.  Chicago,  recently  incorporated,  is  a  continuation  of  a 
partnership  of  the  same  name.  It  manufactures  bottle-cap- 
ping machines,  wrenches,  can-openers  and  other  punch  press 
products.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  oi'ganization  other 
than    incorporating. 

The  Western  Cartridge  Co..  East  Alton,  111.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Wimmer  Construction  Co.,  Victoria  Building, 
St.  I»uis,  tor  a  one-story  addition.  S5  x  240  ft.,  to  its  brass 
mill,  estimated   to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Copher  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Prague,  Minn.,  has 
preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  one-story  machine 
shop.  60  X  100  ft.     J.  C.  Ni'emeyer.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  architect. 

The  Imperial  Clock  Co..  CoUinsville,  111.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  precision  lathes,  drill  presses,  grinders, 
punch  presses  and   other  tools. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-unit,  three  story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Evanston, 
III.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  including  equip- 
ment, for  which  bids  will  be  called'  at  an  early  date.  Per- 
kins, Fellows  &  Hamilton,  814  Tower  Court,  Chicago,  are 
arehitect.s. 

The  Cry.stal  Ice  &  Fuel  Co..  110  North  Washington 
Avenue,  Danville,  111.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  twn- 
story  plant,  estimated   to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Keystone  Wire  &  Steel  Co.,  South  Bartonville,  III., 
will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  one-story  building, 
220  X  280  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  North 
High  School  to  be  erected  at  Thirty-flrst  Street  and  Amts 
Avenue.  Omaha,  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for  which 
bids  on  a  general  contract  will  soon  be  asked.  John  Latenser 
&  Sons,  732  Peters  Trust  Building,  are  architects. 

E.  W.  Nothstine,  Libei'ty  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  W.  F.  Kucharo,  Hubbull  Building,  for 
a  new  six-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  26 
X 127  ft.,  at  Chester  and  Fifth  Streets,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000.  including  equipment. 

Tlie  Kroeschell  Bi-others  Co..  460  West  Erie  Street.  Chi- 
cago. 0|)eratlng  boiler,  tank  and  plate  works,  and  the  Kroe- 
schell Brothers  Ice  Machine  Co..  same  address,  an  affiliated 
concern,  manufacturer  of  ice  and  refrigerating  machinery,  are 
completlnK  revised  plans  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  plant. 
210x375  ft.,  on  Dlversey  Avenue,  to  be  used  Jointly  bv  both 
companies,  estimatc-d  to  cost  $300,000.  including  equipment. 
Davidson  &  Weiss,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  are  architects. 

The  Western  l,iKhl  &  Powe,;-  Co..  Boulder.  Col.,  is  planning 
for  extensions  and  Improvements  in  its  Lafayette  hydroelectric 
I»wer  plant,  including  the  installation  of  additional  machin- 
ery, to  cost  about  $200,000.  The  Cheyenne.  Wvo.,  plant  will 
also  be  extended  and  improved,  with  co.st  estimated  at  $125  - 
000.  The  company  is  operated  by  the  Cities  Service  Co  60 
Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo.  Oct.  2. 
rpHE  King  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  20  North  Niagara  Street. 
L  Tonawftnda,  N.  Y..  manufacturer  ot  battery  equipment, 
electric  charging  devices,  etc.,  has  taken  over  the  building 
at  1671-75  Fillmore  Avenue,  Buffalo,  for  a  new  plant.  The 
Tonawanda  works  will  be  removed  to  the  new  location. 

Fire.  Sept.  25,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  'he 
Auto  Wheel  Coaster  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y..  manufac- 
turer ot  toy  autompbile  equipment,  etc..  with  loss  estimated 
at  $25,000.      It  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  Niagara.  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co..  I»ckport, 
N.  Y..  is  disposing  of  a  block  of  preferred  stock,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  part  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  controlling  interest  in  the  1900  Washer  Co..  Bing- 
hamton.  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  electrically-operated  wash- 
ing machines,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Binghamton  Wash- 
ing Machine  Corporation,  organized  under  State  laws  with 
a  capital  of  $800,000.  The  new  owner  will  take  immediate 
possession  of  the  plant  and  proposes  to  increase  the  output. 
The  purchasing  company  is  controlled  by  the  Maynard  H. 
Murch  Co..  Union  National  Bank  Building.  Cleveland,  invest- 
ment securities,  and  Walter  S.  Quinlan,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  latter  company,  will  be  president  of  the 
new  organization ;  T.  W.  Behan,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  1900  Washer  Co..  will  be  vice-president,  and  F'aul  J. 
Bickel.   secretary. 

Following  the  completion  of  its  addition,  representing  an 
investment  of  $250,000.  the  J.  Spaulding  &  Sons  Co..  484 
Broome  Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  fiber  products, 
will  build  another  addition  to  its  plant  on  Wheeler  Street, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y..  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  includ- 
ing machinery.  Plans  are  being  drawn  and  it  is  expected 
to  have  the  structure  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring. 
George  F.   Hardy,   309    Broadway,   N.    Y,    is   engineer. 

The  Burdick-A.tkinson  Co..  Hamburg,  N.  Y..  manufac- 
turer of  steel  wire  springs,  etc.,  is  arranging  for  the  installa- 
tion of  machinery  at  its  new  plant  on  Scott  Street.  J.  S. 
Burdick  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Skelton  Shovel  Co..  Hamilton,  Ont..  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Trid  Construction  Co.,  Hamilton,  for  its 
proposed  plant  on  East  Lake  Road,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $100,000,  with  machinery.  W.  E.  Skel- 
ton is  president.  ' 

The  Western  New  York  Utilities  Co..  Main  Street.  Me- 
dina. N.  Y..  is  disposing  ot  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000.  a  por- 
tion ot  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments.    I".   S.   Swett  is  vice-president. 

The  National  Roofing  Co..  Fillmore  Street,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y..  has  acquired  property  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  for  the 
erection  ot  a  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  about  $350,000. 
including  machinery. 

The  Aldrich  Paper  Co.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  has  prelimi- 
nary plans  under  way  for  a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $40,000. 
N.  R.  Caswell,  First  National  Bank  Building,   is  head. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Freeport  Coal  Co..  Bank  ot  Jamestown 
Building.  Jamestown.  N.  Y..  will  install  new  coal-handling 
tjiachinery  at  its  plant  on  Institute  Street,  now  in  course 
of  erection. 


Detroit 

Detroit.  Oct.  2. 

THE  closing  week  in  September  fulfilled  the  pre- 
dictions ot  machinery  representatives  and  in- 
quiries and  actual  business  for  the  month  fell  con- 
-siderably  below  the  volume  tor  any  of  the  three 
months  previous.  There  is  a  feeling  of  optimism, 
however,  the  latter  part  of  the  week  developing 
prospective  business  for  October  and  the  last  quar- 
ter. This  has  been  more  in  the  nature  of  statements 
by  manufacturers  ot  their  probable  needs  rather 
than  inquirie.-i.  Several  representatives  report  man- 
ufacturers are  asking  for  quotations  to  be  optional 
until  Oct.  15  with  the  privilege  of  specifying  delivery 
from  that  date  until  Dec.  15.  They  are  showing  a 
desire  to  be  protected  at  present  prices  on  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  their  production  schedules  be- 
ginning the  first  of  the  year. 

Supplementing  the  recent  announcement  of  Durant  Mo- 
tors, ground  was  broken  Aug.  30  for  the  first  group  of  fac- 
tory buildings  of  the  Flint  Motor  Co..  Flint.  Mich.  The 
buildings.  Including  seven  units,  will  provide  579.925  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space.  Construction  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Chrlstman    Construction    Co..    which    recently    completed    the 
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plant  of  the  Duraiit  Motor  Co.  of  Michigan  at  Lansing. 
The  contract  requires  that  the  buildings  shall  be  ready  for 
production  by   March   1,   1923. 

The  L>etroit  Foundry  Co..  through  Frank  I>.  Bromley, 
president,  announces  that  it  has  leased,  with  the  privilege 
ol'  i>urchase.  the  foundry  of  the  American  Blower  Co.,  which 
discontinued  the  operation  of  its  Detroit  foundry  about  a 
year  ago  after  purchasing  the  former  plant  of  the  L/an.;  & 
Bodley  Co..  Cincinnati.  This  will  provide  the  Detroit  Foundry 
Co.  with  about  twice  the  floor  space  of  its  present  plant  on 
Kast  lirand  Boulevard.  The  present  plan  is  to  operate 
both  plants,  although  opei'ations  may  later  be  consolidated  in 
the  larger  foundry. 

The  Butt  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  4S47  Bellevue  Avenue, 
Detroit,  has  been  reorganized  as  the  Butt  Welding  Co. 
with  the  following  offlcers ;  Charles  A.  Dunn,  president; 
Karl  M.  Porter,  vice-president ;  Kzra  C.  Wing,  secretary ; 
Percy  C.   Chesterfield,   treasurer. 

The  Federal  Pattern  Co.,  manufacturer  of  wood  and 
metal  patterns.  S741  Kercheval  Avenue,  Detroit,  has  been 
incorporated  for  $5,000  with  the  following  offlcers:  B.  M. 
Vhlig,  president ;  K.  F.  Wunsch,  vice-president ;  J.  Louis 
Horn,  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  has  been  operating  since 
the  early  part  of  the  year  and  plans  in  the  near  future  to 
add  foundry  and  machine  supplies  to  its  line  of  products. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  3501  East  Milwaukee 
Street.  Detroit,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Everett- Winters 
Co.,  Book  Building,  for  three  four-story  and  one  one-story 
addition  to  its  plant  on  Griffin  and  Moran  Streets.  Two  of 
the  four-story  plants  will  cost  $500,000,  with  equipment, 
and  the  other,  $175,000;  the  one-story  structure  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  power  house  and  will  cost  about 
$15,000. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  3044  West  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  has  purchased  about  29  acres  at  East  Delavan 
Avenue  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  Buffalo,  and  has  plans  in 
progress  for  new  works,  with  aggregate  floor  area  of 
400.000  sq.  ft.,  including  machine  shop,  forge  shop,  assem- 
bling department,  testing  shop,  power  house,  etc.  On  the 
same  tract,  the  Fisher  Body  Co.,  Detroit,  an  affiliated  organ- 
ization, will  build  a  new  plant  for  body  manufacture  for 
ChevTolet  cars,  to  total  about  200,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
for  a  daily  output  of  500  bodies.  A  similar  project  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  two  companies  at  Cincinnati,  where  prop- 
erty has  been  acquired  in  the  Norwood  section. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Detroit  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  1415  St.  Antoine  Street,  Detroit,  is  taking  bids 
until  Oct.  9  for  a  conveyor  system,  elevating  equipment,  coal 
hoppers,  bins,  etc.,  for  the  power  house  at  the  institution, 
Northville,  Mich.  Stratton  &  Snyder,  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, are  architects. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit, 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  engine  house,  60  x  210 
ft.,   with   repair  department,   at  Ecorse,   Mich. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Coleman,  Mich.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $110,000.  The  Warren  S.  Holmes  Co.,  Lan- 
sing. Mich.,  is  architect. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  2. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Broad  Street  Staticn, 
Philadelphia,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  new 
car  shops  at  Pitcairn.  Pa.',  to  consist  of  a  main  one-story, 
steel  freight  car  repair  works,  100  x  750  ft. :  one-story  air- 
brake shop,  60  X  105  ft.;  one-story  paint  shop,  103  x  425  ft., 
with  oven  department ;  oil  house,  oxygen  and  acetylene 
building,  and  other  structures,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$500,000,  including  equipment.     A.  C.  Shand  is  chief  engineer. 

The  addition  to  be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  at  Seventh 
and  Willow  Streets,  140  x  175  ft.,  will  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  switches  and  kindred  specialties.  Bids 
for  construction  are  being  taken. 

Humphreys  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  operating  structural  steel 
and  iron  works  at  Front  and  Tusculum  Streets,  are  taking 
bids  for  a  new  two-story  plant. 

The  Paper  Manufacturers'  Co.,  526  Cherry  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, has  commenced  clearing  the  site  at  Fifth,  Willow 
and  Randolph  Streets  for  a  new  flve-story  plant,  for  which 
plans  are  being  completed.  Clarence  C.  Wunder,  1415  Lo- 
cust Street,  is  architect.     Francis  A.  O'Neill   is  president. 

Harper  &  Harper,  304  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
local  representatives  for  the  Hupmobile,  have  arranged  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  parts  and  service  department  in 
the  building  at  625-35  North  Watts  Street.  The  installation 
will  also  include  a  body  repair  department,  paint  and  trim 
works. 


The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  Germantown  and  Alle- 
gheny Avenues,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  oxygen  and 
acetylene  welding  equipment,  etc.,  will  commence  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  has  construction  under  way  on  the  super- 
structure for  a  new  two-story  and  basement  power  house, 
60  x   120  ft.     W.  C.  Elgin  is  chief  engineer. 

Mahlow  &  Wycoff,  Brunswick  Avenue  and  the  East  Tren- 
ton Railway,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  machinists,  have  tentative  plans 
for  expansion  for  the  manufacture  of  special  coal-delivery 
bodies  for  Ford  automobiles.  The  light-weight  steel  dump 
body  now  being  produced  in  one  size,  will  be  developed  in  a 
number  of  larger  sizes,  with  power  hoists,  for  use  on  other 
type  car  chassis. 

The  Eastern  Foundry  Co.,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  is  completing 
plans  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  pipe  foundry,  100  x  150 
ft.  A.  S.  Kepner,  121  Hanover  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is 
architect.     E.  M.  Rhoads  is  president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  on  the  Park  Boulevard,  Camden,  N.  J., 
estimated  to  cost  $450,000,  for  which  Clyde  S.  Adams,  Zi3S 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  architect,  will  prepare  plans. 
"■  The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  1809  Union  Ave- 
nue, Altoona,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments in  its  plant  and  system  to  cost  about  $165,000.  Bonds 
are  being  arranged. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ash- 
land. Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  Hersh  &  ShoUer, 
Commerce  Building,  are  architects. 

The  American  Wire  Fabrics  Corporation.  Mount  Wolf, 
Pa.,  with  branch  plant  at  Blue  Island,  III.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Worcester,  Mass.. 
has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used   for  extensions  and   improvements. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  Allentown,  Pa- 
has  acquired  the  Jersey  Shore  Electric  Co.  with  other  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plants  and  has  arranged  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $7,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  fund  to  be  used  for 
extensions  and  improvements  and  the  installation  of  new 
machinery.  The  purchasing  company  is  operated  by  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  71   Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Ideal  Dust  Conveyor  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  to 
manufacture  a  patented  metal  dust  conveyor.  H.  S.  Schmidt 
is  head. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  New  Holland,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Clifford  Townsley,  New  Holland, 
care  of  the  New  Holland  School  Board,  is  architect. 

The  Pine  Hill  Collieries  Co.,  Minersville,  Pa.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,750,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  improvements  and  the  installation  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment.  Clarence  B.  Sturges 
is  president.  Headquarters  are  at  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York. 

A  manual  training  and  vocational  department  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  high  school  to  be  erected  in  the  Wash- 
ington Heights  section,  Morrisville.  Pa.,  for  which  plans  are 
now  being  prepared. 


New  England 

Boston,  Oct.  2. 

SEPTEMBER    closed     with     a     moderate     spurt 
of  buying.     Sales  of  both  new  and  used  equip- 
ment involved  no  large  lists,  but  the  number  of  in- 
dividual  orders  probably  was  larger  than  for  any 
previous   period   this   year  and   represented   buying 
from   a    wide  diversity   of   maunfacturing   interest.^. 
Many    tools   purchased    were   under   negotiation   for 
weeks.     In   addition,   there  is  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  inquiries,  none  of  which  is  large. 
Among  sales  was  one  of  about  10  special  new  lathes  to  a 
Massachusetts   machinery  builder  ;   six   new   upright  drills   to 
a  Framingham,  Mass.,  concern  :  a  used  Cameron  punch  and 
shear  with  a  48  in.  throat,  motor  driven,  to  a  New  Jersey  con- 
cern ;  a  used  36-in.  motor  di-iven  Cincinnati  planer  to  a  Syra- 
cuse   manufacturing    interest,     and    five    miscellaneous    new 
and  used  machine  shop  tools  to  a  Providence  interest,  as  well 
as    additional    equipment    for    trade    school    purposes.      Other 
sales  included  gear  cutting,  motor-diiven  grinders,  drill,  lathe, 
threading  and  milling  machines. 

Bolt  and  nut  makers  are  inquiring  for  rotary  millers , 
screw  machine  product  flinns  for  slotting  machines,  tapping 
and  threading  tools;  tap  and  die  makers  for  lathes  and 
special    machines ;    textile    machinery    makers    for    drill    and 
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planing  equipment ;  stone  working  and  electrical  and  textile 
machinery  makers  for  cranes,  railroads  for  lathes  and 
shapers;  electrical  equipment  manufacturers  for  special  ma- 
chinery, and  general  machine  shops  for  a  variety  of  tools, 
largely  lathes. 

A  Vermont  maker  of  stone  cutting  machinery  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  a  Maine  Arm,  involving  lathes  costing 
$18,000  to  $20,000  each,  and  large  planers. 

A  Western  maker  of  drills  advanced  all  machines  above 
20  in.  10  per  cent,  effective  Oct.  1. 

The  Winter  Brothers  Co.,  Wrentham,  Mass.,  taps  and  dies, 
contemplates  an  addition  to  its  plant,  but  det;iils  have  not 
been  worked  out.  The  company  is  six  to  eight  weeks  behind 
on  deliveries  and  the  plant  is  being  operated  10  and  11  hr. 
per  day. 

The  Reliance  Machine  &  Specialty  Co.,  oilless  bushings, 
formerly  located  in  Boston,  but  more  recently  in  Fitchbui-g, 
Mass.,  is  occupying  quarters  at  the  plant  of  the  National 
Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  2.50  A  Street,  South  Boston. 

The  Champion  International  I'aper  Co.  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  one-story,  62x112  ft.  machine  shop  on  Prospect 
Street,  LaTiTence,  Mass. 

The  General  Klectric  Co..  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  awarded 
contract  for  a  four-story,  157x220  ft.  addition  to  building 
No.   63. 

The  Pall  River  Water  Department,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  machine 
shop  and  administration  building. 

The  C.  H.  Tenney  Co.,  201  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  i.s 
the  engineer  on  a  power  house  to  be  erected  for  the  Spring- 
field Gas  Light  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  contract  having 
been   let. 

The  Pruven  Composition  Products  Co.,  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration capitalized  at  $250,000  to  manufacture  a  substitute 
for  hard  rubber,  has  remodeled  the  recently  purchased  Askan 
Rubber  Co.,  Milfoi"d,  Conn.  Considerable  new  machinery  and 
other  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Colvin  Foundry  Co.,  Globe  Street,  Providence,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  C.  I.  Bigney  Construction  Co..  357 
Westminster  Street,  for  a  one-story  addition,   100  x  100  ft. 

The  B.  C.  Ames  Co.,  Waltham,  Mas.s.,  manufacturer  of 
lathes  and  metal-working  machinery,  has  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  the  Triplex  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  IS  Kast 
Forty-first  Street,  New  York,  and  will  use  the  Waltham  works 
for  the  production  of  different  Triplex  tools,  including  combi- 
nation lathes,  drill  press,  and  milling  machine.  The  Tripjex 
company  will  continue  to  maintain  headquarters  at  the  pres- 
ent locaition. 

An  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  to  cost  about  $125,- 
000  will  be  consU'ucted  by  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioner.'!, 
Auburn.  Me.,  for  the  local  waterworks.  Sawyer  &  Bean,  11 
Lisbon  Street,  Lewiston,  Me.,  are  engineers. 

The  Electrical  Appliance  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  considerable  increase  in  production.  It 
recently   inci-eased  its  capital  to'  $100,000. 

William  K.  Brown  &  Son,  420  Central  Street.  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  have  plans  under  way  for  a  new  one-story  power 
house,  36  x  50  ft. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school,  104x250  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  East- 
hampton,  Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  R.  B.  Warner 
and  P.  B.  Johnson,  310  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  are 
architects. 

The  Supply  Ofllcer,  Navy  Department.  Xavy  Yard,  Boston, 
will  take  bids  at  once  for  one  marine  lilting  furnace,  two 
blacksmiths'  forges  and  one  portable  oven,  specified  in  en5i- 
neerlng  requisition   S6. 

The  Cambridge  Cement  Stone  Co.,  156  Lincoln  Street. 
Boston,  will  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  plant 
to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Atlantic  Ueflning  Co..  Hospital  Trust  Building,  Provi- 
dence, has  plans  under  way  tor  a  new  receiving  and  distribut- 
ing plant  in  the  Kettle  Point  disti'ict,  including. pumping  plant, 
steel  tanks,  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  etc.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  close  to  $75,000. 

The  Cheshire  Mfg.  Co..  West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  has  been 
organized  by  F.  Cranston  ITiomas  and  associates  to  operate 
a  plant  adjoining  the  Connecticut  Brass  Works,  recently 
acquired,  for  the  manufacture  of  wireless  equipment  and 
devices  and  other  electrical  specialties.  Improvements  will 
be  made  in  the  existing  building  to  cost  about  $50,000.  George 
A.  E.  Jones,  United  States  Electrical  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn.,  is  interested  in  the  new  company. 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  70  Stale  Street, 
Boston,  win  build  a  new  one-story  power  house,  51  x  60  ft.,  on 
Spring  Street,  Watertown,  Mass. 

The  Kopp  &  Sandel  Co..  69  Conant  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  products,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  additional   oquipnieiit. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  2. 

RAILROAD  buying  featured  the  machinery  mar- 
ket the  past  week.  The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad  closed  on  its  list  of  milling  machines  and 
shapers  and  other  miscellaneous  tools  are  now  un- 
der negotiation.  The  Rock  Island  continues  to  place 
orders,  taking  nine  lathes  from  one  manufacturer, 
while  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  in  addi- 
tion to  purchasing  a  number  of  slightly  used  tools, 
has  placed  orders  for  several  new  machines.  The 
Burlington  is  expected  to  close  on  a  fairly  sizable 
list  shortly.  The  Southern  Railroad  bought  seven 
tools.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  list  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia.  Industrial  buying  is  showing 
a  steady  improvement.  The  largest  order  received 
from  this  source  came  from  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.. 
reported  last  week  as  having  bought  seven  ma- 
•  chines.  L,ater  information  places  the  total  of  this 
company's  purchases  at  28.  A  local  manufacturer 
booked  an  order  for  three  gear  bobbers  from  an 
Eastern  manufacturer  and  reports  that  the  number 
of  single  inquiries  received  during  the  week  is  the 
largest  for  any  week  since  1920.  The  Dayton  En- 
gineering Laboratories  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  bought 
six  6-spindle  drills  last  week.  Many  outstanding 
inquiries  are  being  closed,  though  these  are  mostly 
for  single  machines.  The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co..  which 
recently  installed  a  battery  of  gear  cutters,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  contemplating  additional  equipment. 
The  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co.,  which  is  contemplat- 
ing building  an  assembling  plant  at  Cincinnati,  is 
one  of  the  leading  prospects  for  future  business.  In 
conneotioi;  with  this,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Fisher  Body  Corporation  will  also  erect  a  large 
plant  adjoining  that  of  the  Chevrolet  plant.  Plans 
of  the  two  companies,  reported  last  week  as  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  locomotive  repair  work,  have 
not  been  completed. 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, has  advanced  its  line  of  lathes  lil  per  cent,  ef- 
fective Sept.   26,  and  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.   on 
Sept.   29   announced  an  advance  of  10   per  cent  in 
its   vertical   boring  and   turning   mills. 
The    Ohio    Kennedy    Co..    Springfield,    Ohio,   has   been    in- 
corporated  with   a  capitalization  of   $10,000   to  manufacture 
blow    torches.      The    plant   will    be    located    at    South    Spring 
Street.     George  Cugley  is  president. 

The  plant  of  the  Fairfield  E^ngineering  Co.,  Lanwister, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  coal-loading  machinery-,  was  practi- 
cally destroyed  by  fire  on  Sept.  2.i.  The  plant  of  the  Carbon 
Produots  Co.,  adjoining,  was  also  destroyed.  The  loss  will 
amount  to   $250,000. 

The  Axton-Flsher  Tobacco  Co.,  811  South  Twentieth 
Street,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  build  a  second  factory  adjoining 
its  present  plant.  It  will  be  five  stories  with  60,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space.  The  cost,  including  equipment,  will  approximate 
$150,000. 

The  Indiana  Borden  Cabinet  Co.,  Borden,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  to  take  over 
the  plant  of  the  Borden  Cabinet  Co.  Harry  B.  Payne  is  the 
principal   incorporator. 

The  plant  of  the  Whitmore  Handle  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  25,  causing  a  loss  of  $25,000.  It 
will  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

The  Portsmouth  Street  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Portsmouth. 
Ohio,  will  make  additions  to  its  power  plant  at  New  Boston, 
buildings  and  equipment  Involving  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $500,000.  Preliminary  work  has  commenced.  Ray- 
mond D.  York  is  president. 

The  Asheville  Fireproof  Co.,  Asheville,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
coriwrated  with  a  capitalization  of  $30,000  to  manufacture 
tile,  hollow  blocks,  paving  and  building  bricks,  etc.  It  will 
erect  a  plant  at  Bell  Siding,  Ohio,  which  it  expects  to  have  in 
operation  about  Jan.  1.     John  Dum  is  president. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  has  purchased  16  acres  in  Nor- 
wood, Ohio,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  Chevrolet  cars  to  supply  the  Southern  market. 
According  to  W.  S.  Knudsen,  vice-president  in  charge  of  op- 
erations, the  Norwood  buildings  will  have  200,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  for  the  production  of  Chevrolet  cars,  and  150,000 
sq.  ft.  devoted  to  the  production  of  Fisher  bodies.  Produc- 
tion will  run  up  to  300  cars  dally. 

Changes  have  been  made  In  the  plans  of  the  new  plant  of 
the  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.  which  it  is  estimated  will  effect  a 
saving  of   $100,000   in   constiu<ti.>ii   .-osis      The  bulUllnB  will 
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he  60  ft.  shorter  than  originally  contemplated,  leaving  the 
dimensions  of  the  main  plant  390  x  4S0  ft.  Wood  block  flooi- 
Ing  will  also  be  omitted,  as  well  as  many  of  the  plumbing  fea- 
tures originally  contemplated.  Contractors  who  submitted 
bids  on  the  original  plans  have  been  asked  to  file  new  pro- 
posals. 


Pittsb 


riTTSBURGH,    Oct.    2. 


M 


ACHINE-TOOL,  business  in  tliis  district  con- 
tinues dull  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned,  but 
there  still  Is  a  very  fair  inquiry  and  the  trade  is 
hopeful  of  the  future.  The  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co. 
recently  closed  for  six  Hendey  lathes,  one  Bro\vn  & 
Sharpe  miller,  one  Cochrane-Bly  cold  saw.  one 
Gould  &  Eberhardt  shaper  and  three  Heed  &  Pren- 
tiss drills.  These  tools  are  for  the  Washington,  I*;:., 
plant  of  the  Hazel-Atlas  Company,  and  are  largelv 
duplications  of  the  machines  that  the  company  now 
is  using.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  put  out  a  list 
of  13  tools  for  its  Clairton,  Pa.,  by-product  plant. 
The  list  contains  10  wood-working  machines,  a  drill 
press,  pipe  machine  and  grinder.  A  Pittsburgh 
maker  of  nuts  and  bolts  has  put  out  a  list  of  five 
tools.  Inquiries  for  single  tools  are  fairly  numer- 
ous. An  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  Bradford  lathes 
is  reported,  but  no  other  price  changes  have  been 
noted.  The  market  on  heavj'  equipment  has  quieted 
since  the  recent  purchases  by  the  Otis  Steel  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton.  W.  Va., 
against  additions  to  those  plants.  However,  the 
amount  of  pending  business,  notably  in  cranes,  still 
is  large  and  official  announcement  of  the  plans  of 
the  company  which  will  build  an  S-uriit  sheet  mill 
plant  in  Detroit  is  awaited  with  considerable  inter- 
est. The  Lima  Corporation.  Lima,  Ohio,  has  placcl 
another  10-ton  crane  with  the  Shaw  Crane  Works, 
Muskegon,  Mich.  The  Center  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  has  bought  a  10-ton,  2-motOi- 
trolley  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 
The  Hanlon-Gregory  Galvanizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  h.as  filod 
an  application  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  brick  manufacturing 
building  on  Butler  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 

The  Titus\1lle  Iron  Works,  South  BYanklin  Street,  Titus- 
\'iUe,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  engines,  pumps,  etc.,  has  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  an  addition  on  South  Washington  Street,  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  e.xcess  of  $125,000,  Including  equipment. 

Fire,  Sept.  24.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Berney-Bond  Glass  Co..  Clarion,  Pa.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$400,000,  including  machinery.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  power  plant 
at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  to  cost  about  $400,000  with  equipment. 
Through  its  subsidiary,  the  Western  Maryland  Power  Co.. 
the  West  Penn  company  has  acquired  the  municipal  electric 
light  and  power  plant  at  Oakland.  Md..  assuming  control  Oct. 
1.     Extensions  and  improvements  will  be  made. 

A  one-story  power  house.  36  x  40  ft.,  and  two-story  tank 
house,  30  X  105  ft.,  will  be  erected  by  the  Chesebrough  Mfg. 
Co.,  17  State  Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  vaseline 
products,  in  connection  with  its  new  plant  at  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa.,   estimated  to  cost  $750,000,   with  machinery. 

The  De  Roth  Steel  Truck  &  Car  Wheel  Co.,  611  Ke.vstone 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  will  soon  break  ground  for  the  first  unit 
of  its  new  plant  at  Osgood,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,  including  equipment.  A  housing  develop- 
ment for  employees  will  also  be  carried  out.  C.  Edward 
Long,  1202  People's  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  engineer; 
John  D.   Roth  is  president. 

The  Clarion  River  Power  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  been 
gi'anted  permission  to  construct  and  operate  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  at  Piney  Creek,  Clarion  River,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,000,000.  The  company  is  affiliated  with  the  Penn  Public 
Service  Co.,  Johnstown.  F.  T.  Hepburn  is  president  of  both 
organizations. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Johnstown.  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost  $350,000.  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  are 
being  received  until  Oct.  9.  J.  E.  Adams.  Nemo  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Nitro  Pencil  Co..  Nitro,  W.  Va..  has  plans  under  con- 
sideration tor  rebuilding  its  plant,  including  power  house  and 
other  departments,  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  21.  with  loss  esti- 
mated at   $100,000,   including  machinery. 

The  Elm  Grove  Coal  Co.,  Elm  Grove,  near  Wheeling,  \V. 
Va..  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  steel  tipple  a' 
its  No.   1   mine. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  2. 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  manufacturers  of  milling 
machines,  September  sales  usually  are  reported 
to  have  been   the  best  of  the  year  and   production 
made  another  small  but  encouraging  advance  over 
the  previous  month.     Business  on  books  and  in  sight 
for  October  shipment  indicates  that  this  month  will 
again  show  a  comparative  increase.     In  most  other 
lines  of  machine-tools,   September  business  was  an 
improvement   over   July   and   August.      Automotive 
industries   are   still   ordering  single   tools   or   small 
lots.    Inquiry  in  the  past  10  days  indicates  a  broad- 
ening market,  with  railroad  needs  occupying  a  pre- 
eminent   place.      Business    clo.sed    so    far    has    not 
represented  a   great    amount   of  railroad   buying   in 
favor  of  local  manufacturers  and  dealers,  but  pros- 
pects  are   considered   good.      Metal-working   indus- 
tries in   Milwaukee   and   throughout  Wisconsin   are 
optimistic  now  that   the   widespread   labor  troubles 
appear  out  of  the  way. 
Considerable  re-tooling  of  the  woi-ks  of  the  Samson  Trac- 
tor Co.  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  is  in  prospect  as  the  result  of  the 
decision    of   the   General   Motors   Corjjoration   to   liquidate    its 
tractor    business    and    convert    the    Janesville    plant    into    a 
passenger  car   manufacturing   group    for   the   benefit   of   the 
Chevrolet  division.     The  Samson  works  at  Janesville  repres- 
sent  an  approximate  investment  of  $4,500,000  and  consist  of 
a  gray  iron  foundry,  several  machine  shops,  a  steam  generat- 
ing plant,   and   auxiliary   buildings.      It   is   reported    that   the 
plant  of  the  Janesville  Machine  Co.,   manufacturer  of  horse- 
drawn  farm  implements,  and   the  foundry  of  the  Waukesha 
Malleable  Iron  Co..  affiliated  with   the   Janesville  group,  will 
be  disposed   of  by    the   General    Motors   Corporation.      James 
A.  Craig  is  general  manager  at  Janesville. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  will  soon  be  in 
the  market  for  some  additional  machine-tool  equipment  for 
the  tractor  division  of  its  main  works  in  West  AUis.  The 
company  is  erecting  a  new  building.  175  x  400  ft.,  at  West 
AUis.  to  be  ready  about  Jan.  1.  Upon  its  completion  this  ex- 
tension will  accommodate  the  flour  mill  and  sawmill  ma- 
chinery departments  now  occupying  the  Reliance  works  in 
Milwaukee,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  departmental 
production  activities  of  various  divisions.  The  extension  now 
under  construction  will  require  considerable  new  equipment 
to  supplement  the  present  equipment  of  the  various  depart- 
ments which  will  be  transferred  to  it  at  Oie  end  of  this  year. 
The  Mound  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Plattevllle,  Wis.,  has  completed 
a  new  machine  shop,  40  x  80  ft.,  which  is  being  equipped  for 
the  production  of  lawn-mowers,  horticultural  implements  and 
tools.  Most  of  the  tool  needs  have  been  filled.  alUiough  addi- 
tional purchases  will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  Lux  Fibre  Furniture  Co..  821  Meadow  Street,  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.,  has  let  contract  to  C.  A.  Dailey  &  Son,  202 
Randall  Street,  local,  for  building  a  one-story  brick  and  steel 
engine  room,  boiler  house,  service  shop  and  garage.  45  x  90 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000.  Equipment  is  being  purchased. 
Herman  J.  Esser,  82  Wisconsin  Street,  Milwaukee,  is  the 
architect. 

The  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis..  Water.  Light  and  Gas  Commis- 
sion. W.  D.  Leonard,  superintendent,  is  asking  bids  until  Oct. 
11  for  one  10(lO-gal.  motor  and  engine-driven  centrifugal 
pump,  one  300-gal.  motor-driven  centrifugal  pump,  drilling  of 
two  new  wells,  and  construction  of  1600  ft.  of  6-in.  and  1400 
ft.  of  10-in.  class  C  water  pipe,  for  extensions  of  the  munici- 
pal waterworks  system. 

The  Fairmount  Creamery  Co.,  200  North  Broadway.  Green 
Bay.  Wis.,  will  let  contracts  this  week  for  an  addition  and 
power  house.  100x115  ft.,  designed  by  Foeller,  Schober  & 
Stephenson,  local  architects.  Inquiry  is  being  made  for  ad- 
ditional generating  equipment,   ice  machine,  boilers,  eta 

The  Chippewa  Valley  Auto  Co.,  16  River  Street.  Chippfewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  is  taking  bids  through  E.  J.  Hancock,  architect, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  for  a  two-story  sales  and  service  building. 
124  X  132  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  Fred  A.  Bigler  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Superior,  Wis.,  Board  of  Education  is  asking  bids 
until  Oct  17  for  the  new  East  End  high  school  in  AUouez, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  It  will  be  125  x  256  ft.,  two  stories 
and  basement  and  have  vocational  training  faciliies.  L.  A. 
Nichols  is  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  Phenix  Cheese  Co.,  Plymouth,  Wis.,  is  in  the  market 
for  two  150-hp.  boilere.  a  steam  generating  unit,  a  30-ton 
artificial  ice  machine  and  other  equipment  for  a  five-story 
brick  and  concrete  plant  and  cold  storage  warehouse,  45x65 
ft.  The  design,  construction  and  equipment  engineering  is  in 
charge  of  the  Singer-Perlstein  Co.,  9  South  Clinton  Street. 
Chicago.  R.  A.  Harbach  is  general  manager  ot  the  Phenix 
company. 
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The  Rockwell  Mfg.  Co.,  572  Park  Street.  Milwaukee,  has 
let  the  general  contract  to  the  Arthur  Breest  Co.,  local,  (or  a 
one-stoi->-  addition,  54  x  200  ft.,  requiring  considerable  new 
equipment  for  production  of  millwxirk,  Interior  furniture,  and 
hardwood  specialties.  It  will  cost  about  JIOO.OOO.  George 
Zagel  &  Brother  are  the  architects. 

The  Milwaukee  Woven  Wire  Works,  3014  Clark  Street, 
has  broken  ground  for  a  three-story  factory  and  warehouse 
addition.  131  x  13S  ft.,  adjoining  the  present  plant.  The  bulk 
of  new  equipment  needs  are  yet  to  be  placed.  The  invest- 
ment in  building  and  machinery  will  be  about  $S0,000. 

The  Gillett,  Wis..  Board  of  Education  let  the  general  con- 
tract to  the  Hoeppner-Bartlett  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  for  a 
new  high  school  and  manual  training  building,  estimated  to 
cost  $125,000  complete.  The  architects  are  Oppenhamer  & 
Obel,  Wauaau.  Wis. 

The  Six-Wheel  Truck  Co.,  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  contemplates 
engaging  in  commercial  production  of  its  new  design  of  six- 
wheeler  motor  truck  and  -will  build  a  factory,  about  40x100 
ft.,  diu-ing  the  winter.     F.  N.  Pettigrew  is  president. 

The  Thompson  Brothers  Boat  Co.,  Peshtigo.  Wis.,  has 
started  work  on  a  $50,000  factory  addition,  three  stories. 
60  x  120  ft. 

The  Viroqua.  Wis..  Board  of  Education  has  engaged  E.  .J. 
Hancock,  architect,  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  to  design  a  new  $200,- 
000  high  school  and  continuation  institute  to  be  erected  early 
in  1923.     C.  F.  Dahl  is  president  of  the  board. 

The  Nickerbocker  Xoveity  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  is  a  new 
$25,000  corporation  formed  by  M.  A.  McQuaid,  T.  J.  G-rifTin 
and  J.  E.  Gross,  Jr.,  to  manufacture  metal  specialties  and 
novelties.     A  plant  will  be  leased  at  once. 

The  Wisconsin  Regrinding  Co,  Sheboygan  Falls  and  Fond 
du  Lac.  Wis.,  has  started  work  on  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
40  X  80  ft.,  at  Anderson  and  Davenport  Streets,  Rhinelander, 
Wis.,  where  a  branch  is  being  established  under  the  manage- 
ment of   Roy   Nichols,   vice-president. 

The  F.  J.  Greene  Engineering  Works,  1028  Douglas 
Avenue.  Racine.  Wis.,  has  engaged  Edmund  B.  Funston  & 
Co..  architects,  local,  to  design  a  three-story  brick,  concrete 
and  steel  machine  and  assembling  shop  addition,  53  x  103 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Acme  Brass  &  Metal  Works,  Waupaca,  Wis.,  has 
been  organized  with  $75,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
brass  and  metal  castings  and  products.  The  principals  are 
B.  C.  Koepke,  Louis  Larson  and  J.  M.  Braum,  all  of  Waupaca. 
It  is  understood  that  an  existing  brass  foundry  jmd  machine 
shop  win  be  taken  over  immediately  and  operations  resumed 
shortly  after  Oct.  1. 

The  Woodwork  Mfg.  Co..  121S  Twenty-third  Avenue.  Mil- 
watikee,  will  build  a  two-stoiT  brick  and  concrete  manufac- 
turing addition,  50  x  97  ft.,  and  install  additional  equipment, 
the  whole  to  cost  about   $45,000. 

The  Ajax  Auto  Products  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  lifting  jacks  and  similar  automotive  specialties,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  cost  about  $20,000  with  equipment. 

The  August  C.  Beck  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of 
boxes,  shooks,  etc.,  sustained  an  estimated  loss  of  $220,000 
by  fire  which  virtually  destroyed  its  factories  and  equipment 
on  Sept.  20.  As  soon  as  adjustment  of  the  loss  is  completed 
a  new  factory  will  be  erected.  Ernest  E.  Fair  is  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


Indiana 

INDIANAPOI-IS,     Oct.     2. 

'■p  HE  White  Valley  Power  Co.,  a  subsidiarj-  of  the  Indiana 
X  Power  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  sys- 
tem of  the  Oakland  City  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Oakland,  Ind.. 
and  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements.  Negotiations 
are  also  being  concluded  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of 
the  Princeton  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Princeton,  which  will  be 
enlarged. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Marion,  Ind.,  two-stories,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000.  for  which  bids  on  revised  plans  will  be 
called  at  an  early  date.  Harry  G.  Bowstead,  410  Glass  Build- 
ing, is  architect. 

The  ■WTiltmore  Handle  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turer of  turned  wood  products,  has  tentative  plans  for  re- 
building tlie  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  25, 
with  loss  estimated  at  $30,000.  including  equipment. 

The  Pullman  Co..  Pullman  Building,  Chicago,  is  complet- 
ing foundations  for  the  addition  to  its  foundry  at  Michigan 
City.  Ind.,  and  will  commence  superstructure  work  at  once. 
A  new  power  plant  will  also  be  erected.  The  work  is  e.sti- 
mated  to  cost  about  $500,000.  including  machinery.  Frank 
n.  Chase.  Inc..  545  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Is 
engineer. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind.,  will  make 


extensions  and  improvements  In  Its  plant  and  system.  In- 
cluding the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  estimated  to 
cost  $50,000. 

.Vn  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  will  be  installed  in 
connection  with  the  new  waterworks  to  be  constructed  al 
Bloomington.  Ind,,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
The  City  Council  has  authorized  the  employment  of  an  engi- 
neer to  prepare  plans. 

The  Universal  Burner  Co..  Logansport.  Ind..  recently  or- 
ganized to  establish  a  plant  to  manufacture  oil-burning 
equipment,  is  planning  to  purchase  motors,  air  compressors, 
pumps  and  other  equipment.  Allen  Nelson.  Logansport.  is 
head. 

The  Board  of  Works.  Laporte.  Ind..  will  make  exten- 
sions and  improvements  m  the  municipal  watei-worka.  includ- 
ing pumping  plant  and  other  departments,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  J.  H. 
Harding  is  superintendent. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore.    Oct.    2. 

CONSTRUCTION  of  a  new  engine  and  rejiair  shop  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co..  Wilmington.  N.  C.  will 
commence  at  Southover  Junction.  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  cost 
about    $100,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  elected  at  Gynns  Falls  Park.  Balti- 
more, estimated  to  cost  $Sii0,nO0  for  which  bids  on  a  general 
contract  will  be  called  soon.  Smith  &  May.  Calver  Building, 
are  architects. 

D.  C.  Elpinstone.  408  Continental  Building.  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  locomotive  crane 
for  handling  a   2-cu.-yd.  clam  shell  bucket. 

The  Piu-chasing  Agent.  Post  Office  Department.  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  the  following  bids :  Until  06t.  11,  for  864  dozen 
hack  saw  blades,  12-in.  long  and  H-in.  wide;  until  Oct.  13, 
for  one  squirrel  cage  electric  motor,  three-phase.  220-volf. 
until  Oct.  9.  for  six  preheaters,  gas  fuel,  oven  t>'pe ;  until 
Oct.  13.  for  4000  hub  brake  shoes  coniplete  with  springs  for 
Ford  trucks;  until  Oct.  9.  for  100  sets  of  connecting  rod  bolts 
for  use  on  Ford   trucks. 

The  Vulcanite  Rooflng  Co..  Beaver  Road.  Buffalo,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Beaverboard  Companies,  same  address,  has 
tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  a  branch  plant  at 
Atlanta.   Ga. 

Traveling  cranes,  freight-handling  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery, etc,  will  be  installed  !vt  the  new  pier  and  warehouse 
to  be  constructed  at  the  foot  of  McComas  Street,  Baltimore, 
by  the  Port  Development  Commission,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$3,000,000.  It  will  be  leased  to  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
way Co.,  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

.\  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed boys'  high  school  at  Macon,  Ga,,  estimated  to  cost  close 
to  $200,000.     Bonds  for  $500,000  have  been  approved. 

The  Chief  of  Air  Service.  United  States  Army.  1650  Mu- 
nitions Building.  Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  9 
for  300  oil  tanks  for  Curtiss  airplanes,  as  specified  in  Cir- 
cular   23-27. 

Tlie  Battey  Machine  Co..  West  Second  Avenue.  Rome.  Ga.. 
is  making  inquiries  for  a  belt-driven  air  compressor  and  a 
50-hp.   motor. 

The  Salisbury  Ice  Co..  Salisbury.  Md..  has  plans  under 
way  for  enlargements  In  its  railroad  car  icing  plant,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant,  with  cai>acity  for  handling  about 
6000  tons.  A  site  for  the  latter  plant  has  been  acquired 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  Rail- 
road.    Jesse  D.  Price  is  president. 

City  Manager  Paul  J.  B.  Murphy,  Radford,  Va.,  is  making 
inquiries  for  electrical  equipment,  in  connection  with  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  plant,  to 
cost  close   to   $25,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
three-stoiy  and  basement  high  school.  70x140  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Newport  News,  Va..  estimated  to  cost  about  $100.- 
000.  Charles  M.  Robinson.  Times-Dispatch  Building.  Rich- 
mond. Va.,   is  architect. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  10  for  200  engineers" 
wrenches  for  the  Norfolk.  Va,.  navy  yeard.  as  specified  m 
Schedule  193;  until  Oct.  17  for  7S20  ft.  of  copper  pipe  for 
the  Portsmouth.  Va..  Navy  Yard.  Schedule  1S5:  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous quantity  of  copper  pipe  for  the  same  yard.  Sched- 
ule 186;  also,  until  Oct.  24  for  100.000  ft.  of  bell  wire  for 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  San  Francisco,  Schedule  187. 

James  Reynolds,  819  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W..  Washing- 
ton, local  agent  for  the  Studebaker  Automobile  Co.  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Hariy  Waldman.  1430  K  Street.  N.  W.. 
for  a  three-story  service  and  repair  building.  75  x  100  fl- 
at Fourteenth  and  R  Streets.  N.  W. 
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Tho  Chief  of  Air  Service.  United  States  Army.  Wasliing- 
ton.  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  9.  for  500  landing  gear  axles 
for  aeroplanes,  as  specified  in  Circular  23-2G. 

The  Broadfoot  Iron  Works.  Wilmington.  N.  C.  has  award- 
ed contract  to  Walter  Clark.  Wilmington,  tor  a  new  two- 
story  building  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co..  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
is  making  inquiries  for  a  30  to  40  kw.  belt-driven  electric 
generator ;  motor-generator  set.  with  30-kw.  generator  and 
50-hp.  motor;  other  motors,  starting  equipment  and  kindred 
electrical   apparatus. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
high  school  at  Westernport.  Md..  estimated  to  cost  JIOO.OOIJ. 
M.  C.  Pederson,  S24  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  is 
architect. 

The  Carolina  Washboard  Co..  Raleigh.  N.  C,  has  acquired 
property.  300  x  300  ft,,  at  High  Point.  N.  C.  and  plans  the 
erection  of  a  new  one-story  factory  to  occupy  the  entire  site. 
Randolph  Jordan  is  president. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.   Oct.   2. 

THE  n^acJline-tool  market  generally  is  quiet  al- 
though some  of  the  dealers  report  an  improve- 
ment in  inquiries,  mostly  tor  single  machines.  The 
McMyler-Interstate  Co.,  Bedford.  Ohio,  which  is 
adding  locomotive  repair  work  to  its  regular  line 
of  products,  which  will  necessitate  the  installation 
of  considerable  machinery,  is  understood  to  havti 
about  completed  its  machine  tool  purchases.  H,  J. 
Walker,  formerly  president  H.  J.  Walker  Co..  Cleve- 
land, is  lining  up  equipment  tor  a  plant  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  parts,  which  he  and  associates  plan 
to  start  in  Cleveland  and  for  which  some  machinerv 
has  been  purchased.  It  is  expected  that  20  or  30 
machine  tools  will  be  required.  Some  single  tool 
orders  are  coming  from  Cleveland  automobile 
plants,  but  there  is  no  activity  in  the  Detroit  auto- 
mobile field.  Outside  of  tools  for  repl.acement  noi 
much  business  is  expected  from  the  large  automobile 
companies  in  the  Michigan  territory'  during  the  next 
few  months.  No  new  railroad  inquiries  are  re 
ported.  Lists  from  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  and  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  rail- 
roads, including  about  one  dozen  turret  lathes  in 
which  local  builders  are  interested,  are  still  pend- 
ing. As  a  whole,  machine  tool  business  in  Septem- 
ber was  disappointing. 

The  only  new  price  change   rejwrted  is  an   ad- 
vance of  about    10   per  cent  by   the   R.   K.   LeBlond 
Machine   Tool   Co.   on  its   line   of  horizontal   millini,' 
machines. 
H.   F.   Seymour  has  purchased   the  Columbian   Hardware 
plant  of   the    Consolidated   Iron    &   Steel   Co..    at   East   Fifty- 
third    Street   and   Hamilton   Avenue.   Cleveland,    the   putxihase 
including  the  buildings,   equipment  and  inventory.     The  pur- 
chase price  was  approximately   $550,000.     Mr.  Seymour,  who 
was     vice-president     Consolidated     company,     has     organized 
the  Columbian  Hardware  Co.     Other  officers  are  E.  Watkins, 
vice-president :    A.    V.    Cannon,    secretary,    and    H.    M.    Hitch, 
treasurer.     The  Columbian  company  will  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  vises,  anvils  and   drop  forgings  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  in  this  plant.     The  Consolidated  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
will  continue  to  operate   the  Republic  Structural   Iron  Works 
and  the  Taylor  &  Boggis  Foundry,  two  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions and   will  manufacture  a  few  hardware  items,   including 
lock  .sets,  springs  and  hinges. 

Tlie  Stuko  Steel  Co..  Cleveland,  has  been  organized  to 
manufacture  light  steel  frame  work  for  stucco  dwelling  houses 
and  other  buildings  and  has  established  a  plant  at  East  104th 
Street  and  Harvard  Avenue.  Offices  are  at  2300  Euclid 
Avenue.     S.  P.  Aldgridge  is  general  manager. 

The  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.  has  recently  taken 
the  following  orders  for  its  tramrail  equipment :  The  National 
Foundry  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  T..  complete  tramrail  system  tr,r 
handling  flasks ;  Standard  Car  Wheel  Co.,  Cleveland,  tram- 
iiail  system  including  electric  carrier  and  hoist  tor  handling 
carwheels  from  the  foundry  floor  to  the  soaking  pits  and 
from  there  to  the  cleaning  room  ;  Manning  Paper  Co..  Fuller- 
ton,  N.  T..  tramrail  system,  including  two  carriers  for  han- 
dling hemp  rope ;  Western  Clock  Co.  LaSalle,  111.,  tramrail 
system  tor  window  cleaning. 

The  Universal    Smokeless  Boiler   Co..   formerly  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va.,  is  reported  to  be  planning  to  locate  in  Akron.  Ohio. 
The  Ohio-York  Ice  Machine  Co..   llOfi   Woodland  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  is  erecting  a  new  plant  on  Bulkley  Boulevard. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham.   Oct.    2. 

A.V  ai)propriation  of  $3,000,000  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements has  beeTi  arranged  by  the  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co..  Dallas.  Tex.,  to  include  the  construction  of  an 
addition  to  its  local  generating  plant,  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity about  15,000  kw.  other  stations  will  be  erected  and  line 
extensions   made. 

The  Marathon  Lumber  Co.,  Laurel.  Miss.,  has  tentative 
plans  tor  rebuilding  its  sawmill  and  lumber  plant  destroyed 
by  flre  Sept.  21.  with  loss  of  about  $100,000.  including 
machinery. 

The  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Ingalls  Iron  Works.  Birmingham, 
for  the  first  unit  of  its  new  pipe  foundry  at  East  Birming- 
ham, to  be  one-story.  105  x  340  ft.  J.  R.  McWane  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office.  Jack.sonville,  Fla., 
will  take  bids  until  Oct.  12  for  a  heavy  oil  engine  and  acces- 
sory equipment,  as  per  speciflcations  on  file. 

The  Common  Council,  Tulia.  Tex.,  is  planning  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  power 
plant  to  cost  about   $25,000. 

The  Travis  Cotton  Seed  Products  Co..  Hearne.  Tex.,  is 
planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  oil  mill  destroyed  by 
flre  Sept.  17.  with  loss  estimated  at  $125,000  including 
machinery. 

The  City  Council,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  accepted  a  proposition 
tendered  by  the  Missouri,  Kan.sas  &  Texas  Railroad  for  the 
electrification  of  its  line  from  Dallas  to  Denton.  Tex.,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  construction  of  a  new  interurban  electric 
line.  The  work  will  include  the  erection  of  new  power 
plants,  lines,  etc..  and  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$400,000. 

Temple  Terraces.  Inc.,  801  Citrus  Exchange  Building. 
Tampa.  Pla.,  V.  W.'Helm.  secretary-treasurer,  will  take  bids 
Oct.  10  on  an  electrically  driven  water  supply  pump  of 
250-gaI.-per-min.  capacity  and  on  an  electrically  driven  fire 
pump  of  500-gal.  capacity.  On  Oct.  12  bids  are  asked  on 
15,400  ft.  of  3.  4  and  6-in.  cast-iron  pipe,  new  or  second  hand, 
and  on  21.600  ft.  of  %  to  2-in.  galvanized  steel  or  iron  pipe. 

T.  D.  Whiteborn.  Atlanta.  Tex.,  and  associates  have 
acquired  property  at  Sweetwater.  Tex.,  and  will  commence 
the  installation  of  equipment  tor  a  new  plant  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  truck  bodies. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Gadsden.  Ala.,  190  x  240  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  will 
soon  be  called. 

The  sawmill,  lumber  plant  and  power  house  of  the  Peav}'- 
Moore  Lumber  Co.,  Deweyville.  Tex.,  was  destroyed  by  flre 
Sept.  23.  with  loss  of  about  $200,000  including  machinery. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Lampasas,  Tex.,  for  which  bids 
on  a  general  contract  have  just  been  received. 

The  Sinclair  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Houston.  Tex.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  45  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  has  plans  under  way  for  new  pipe  lines 
from  Mexia  to  Houston,  about  165  miles,  with  a  capacity  of 
25.000  bbl.  per  day.  The  work  will  include  the  installation 
of  three  new  el^trically-operated  pumping  plants,  with 
.idditions  to  a  number  of  present  pumping  stations.  A  steel 
tank  department  for  storage  will  also  be  constructed  at 
Houston,  with  six  55.000-bl)l.  units.  The  work  is  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000.     J.  R.   Manion  is  president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hammond.  La.,  for  which  bonds 
for  $100,000   have  been  voted. 

The  Kosse  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Kosse.  Tex.,  has  arranged 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  improvements  in  its  power 
plant,  including  the  installation  of  new  machinery.  H.  E. 
Blumberg  is  owner  and  manager. 

The  Common  Council.  Gordo,  Ala.,  has  authorized  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co..  Electra.  Tex.,  has  staked 
out  property  for  seven  new  buildings,  including  machine  shop, 
forge  shop,  tool  works,  general  repair  shop,  etc.,  to  cost  about 
$150,000.      Work    on    the    initial    structures    has    commenced. 

The  Volusia  Cypress  Co..  New  Smyrna.  Fla..  has  tenta- 
tive plans  under  way  for  a  new  sawmill,  planing  mill  and 
lumber  plant,  with  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000 
with  machinery. 

Following  the  recent  partial  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
industrial  building  at  Birmingham,  occupied  jointly  by  the 
Walstrum    Armature  Works,    the   Atlas   Machinery   &   Supply 
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Co.  and  Ihe  Interstate  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  with  loss  e°tl- 
mated  at  close  to  $40,000.  the  different  companies  are  arrang- 
ing for  the  re-establishment  of  their  respective  plants,  with 
the  installation  of  new  equipment. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  2. 

BIDS  have  been  taken  by  the  Broderlck  &  Bascom  Rope 
Co.,  4600  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  for  two  new 
buildings  at  Brown  Avenue  and  the  Union  Boulevard,  esti- 
mated  to  cost  J250,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Missouri  Public  Utilities  Co..  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
has  plans  for  extensions  in  its  electric  power  plant  and  sys- 
tem in  southern  Missouri.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $250,000.  with  equipment.  E.  A.  Hart  is  general 
manager. 

The  Du  Bois  Tube  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
has  plans  under  way  for  enlargements  to  double,  approxi- 
mately, the  present  capacity. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  two  new 
Junior  high  schools  to  be  erected  at  Enid.  Okla.,  estimated  to 
cost  $200,000,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at  once. 

The  Meridian  Trail  Garage.  1840  North  Lawrence  Street. 
Wichita.  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment  in  its  repair  department,  including  cylinder  grind- 
ing apparatus,  drill  press,  etc. 

The  Common  Council,  Milan,  Mo.,  has  plans  for  exten- 
sions and  Improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  light  and 
power    house    and    the    installation    of    additional    equipment. 

The  Joyce-Watkins  Co.,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  railroad  ties.  etc..  and  its  sub- 
sidiary organization,  the  Arrow  Transportation  Co.,  have 
tentative  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  boat  and  barge 
building  works  on  property  at  Paducah.  Ky..  recently  ac- 
quired.    A  marine  railway  will  also  be  constructed. 

The  Scott  Garage  Co..  South  Douglas  and  Lincoln  Streets. 
Wichita.  Kan.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  lathe,  drill 
press  and  other  tools.     W.  Scott  heads  the  company. 

The  Tower  Gasoline  Co..  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  oil  refinery  on  site  se- 
lected at  Blackwell.  Okla..  to  include  a  gasoline  absorption 
plant.  The  refinery  is  reported  to  cost  close  to  $100,000. 
L.  Z.  Harrison  is  general  manager. 

The  Noble  Coal  &  Lumber  Co..  Whick.  Ky..  recently  or- 
ganized, is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  power  house 
on  its  coal  properties,  lately  ac(iuired.  Electrical  and  me- 
chanical mining  equipment  will  also  be  installed.  George  W. 
Noble  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Common  Council.  Vlnita.  Okla..  will  build  a  new 
power  house  on  the  Grand  River,  vicinity  of  Ketchum. 

W.  A.  Dilano.  Wichita.  Kan.,  operating  a  wood-working 
plant  at  235  Wabash  Avenue,  is  planning  the  installation  of 
a  new  planer,  lathe,  saw  and  other  tools,  also  power  trans- 
mission equipment. 

The  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
has  arranged  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  extensions 
and  Improvements  in  its  electric  plant  and  system. 

The  Tipton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Tipton,  Okla.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  new  equipment,  including  a  complete  elec- 
tric lighting  set. 

The  National  Refining  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla..  has  plans  under 
way  for  two  new  electrically-operated  pumping  plants,  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  its  oil  pipe  line  from  Its 
refinery  at  CofteyviUe,  Kan. 

The  Kansas  Electric  Power  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has 
disposed  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $1,000,000.  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ponca  City.  Okla.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $200,000,  to  replace  the  school  recently  destroyed 
by  fire. 

The  R.  C.  Wayne  Supply  Co.,  608  West  Jefferson  Street. 
Louisville,  machinery  dealer,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a  20-ton 
locomotive  crane,  S-wheel,  with  reversible  engine. 

The  board  of  directors,  State  Reformatory,  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  wood-working  plant  at 
the  Institution,  45  x  180  ft. 

A  new  power  plant  will  be  constructed  at  the  factory  of 
the  Spees  Vinegar  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  Fayettevllle. 
Ark.  It  will  also  install  a  new  hydraulic  press,  drying 
equipment  and  other  mechanical  apparatus. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Oklahoma  City  Okla.. 
is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  Drumwrlght,  Okla.  It  has  commenced  work  on  exten- 
sions and  Improvements  in  its  plants  and  system  to  cost 
approximately  $500,000. 


Saw  Francisco,  Sept.  26. 
rpHE  C.  F.  BRAUN  CO.,  604  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco, 
I.  manufacturer  of  heaters,  valves,  etc.,  is  completing  plans 
for  the  second  unit  of  Its  new  plant  at  Shorb,  Cal..  two 
stories,  40  x  120  ft.  John  Raid.  Jr..  First  National  Bank 
IJuilding,  is  architect. 

The  Little  Rock  Power  &  Water  Co..  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  granted  permission  to  construct  a  hydroelectric  power 
plant  on   Little   Rock  Creek  to  cost  about  $300,000. 

The  Imperial  Ice  &  Development  Co..  Calexico.  Cal..  will 
commence  the  immediate  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  E.  E.  Anderson,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, is  in  charge. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  is  completing  plans  for 
a  new  two-story  assembling  plant,  145  x  685  ft.,  on  Hillside 
Avenue,  Oakland.  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
including  machinery.  Albert  Kahn.  1000  Marquette  Building. 
Detroit,   is  architect. 

The  Pacific  Ready-Built  Homes.  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  hae 
tentative  plans  for  an  addition  to  cost  about  $150,000.  The 
equipment  will  include  several  electrically  operated  loading 
cranes.     Berne  S.   Barker  is  secretary. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  445  Sutter  Street.  San 
Francisco,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  seven 
hydroelectric  generatiiiff  plants  on  the  Pit  River  to  develop 
a  total  capacity  of  600.000  hp.  and  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $80,000,000,  with  machinery  and  tiansmission  lines. 
Initial  work  has  commenced  on  the  first  power  plant. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle.  Wash.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Austin  Co..  Smith  Building,  for  a  one-story 
foundry,   totaling  about  65.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 

The  NephI  Plaster  &  Mfg.  Co..  Nephi.  Utah,  has  plans 
under  way  for  enlargements  in  its  plaster  mill  and  cement 
works.  The  equipment  will  include  crushing  and  fine- 
grinding  machinery,  electric  and  power  equipment,  etc. 

The  Hebern  Electric  Co..  Bank  of  Italy  Building.  San 
Francisco,  manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  P.  J.  Walker  Co..  Monadnock  Building,  for  a 
new  three-story  plant,  100  x  200  ft.,  at  Harrison  and  Eighth 
Streets.  Oakland.  Cal..  to  cost  about  $150,000.  including 
equipment. 

The  Skamania  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Stevensop.  Wash.,  will 
commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  Hermon  Creek,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$150,000. 

The  Puget  Sound  Lumber  &  Box  Co..  3725  Twelfth  Ave- 
nue. Seattle.  Wash.,  is  completing  plans  for  a  new  two-story 
factory.  50  x  210  ft.,  at  1201  East  Northlake  Avenue.  A  list 
of  machinery  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date. 

The  Spokane  Valley  Irrigation  District.  Spokane.  Wash., 
will  install  hydraulic  turbine  and  auxiliary  apparatus,  two 
centrifugal  pumps,  electrical  and  other  power  machinery.  4n 
connection  with  a  new  irrigation  project  to  cost  $500,000. 
R.  K.  Tiffany,  Old  fjatlonal  Bank  Building,   is  engineer. 


M^ 


Canada 

Toronto.  Oct.  2. 
fACHINK  tool  sales  have  been  light  during  the 
week,  but  there  is  considerable  prospective 
business  in  sight  and  a  fair  amount  appears  to  be 
on  the  point  of  closing.  The  demand  for  wood- 
working equipment  continues  to  keep  the  lead  over 
that  for  iron  working  lines,  but  the  latter  is  begin- 
ning to  take  on  a  brighter  aspect  and  with  the 
Canadian  railroads  entering  the  market  much  heav- 
ier buying  is  expected.  In  many  lines  prices  have 
been  showing  more  strength  and  advances  have  been 
common  of  late.  The  coal  situation  has  recently  de- 
veloped changes  for  the  better  and  the  outlook  is 
becoming  brighter  and  supplies  from  across  the  bor- 
der arc  making  their  appearance  in  larger  volume. 
The  announcement  of  new  plant  construction,  to- 
gether with  additions  which  are  under  way  or  about 
to  be  started,  are  promising  features  of  this  markc:. 
Activities  among  automotive  plants  continue  steady 
and  while  demand  from  this  source  has  fallen  oft 
slightly  the  past  month,  a  limited  amount  of  buying 
continues.  A  steady  demand  prevails  for  small  tooi.-i 
and  buying  is  reported  both  for  spot  and  future  u«c 
Omcials  of  the  Eugene  Phillips  Electrical  Works.  Mon- 
treal, announce  that  construction  will  start  at  an  early  date 
on  the  erection  of  the  second  unit  to  the  plant  at  Brockvllle. 
Ont..  the  power  cable  mill.     The  company  Is  installing  equip- 
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This  Lathe,  Which  Was  Built  by  the  F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  Maker  of  Heavy  Duty  Machioery,  Rutland,  Vt.,  Is 
47  Ft.  1  In.  Long.  Is  Supplied  with  a  Center  Stock  "Which  Allows  Two  Articles  to  Be  Turned  at  One  Time  and 
It  Has  an  Extreme  Width,  "WTien  the  Beds  Are  Extended  the  Maximum  Distance,  of  16  Ft.  2  In.  The  machine  was 
built  for  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  to  manufacture  columns  at  Stonington,  Me.,  granite  quarries  for  use  in  the 
New  i'ork  County  Court  House,  and  of  course  a  feature  is  that  two  sections  of  the  granite  columns  may  be 
turned  at  one  time.     The  weight  of  the  finished  machine  is  122,000  lb. 


ment  in  the  first  unit  and  expects  to  commence  operations 
soon. 

The  Premier  I'aper  &  Power  Co.,  Hartville,  N.  S.,  pro- 
poses to  install  a  standard  newsprint  machine  in  its  plant. 
To  provide  the  necessary  power  it  will  develop  an  additional 
5000  hp. 

The  Thunder  Bay  Co..  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  proposes  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  its  groundwood  pulp  mill  to  100 
tons  per  day.  It  is  also  considering  the  erection  of  a  paper 
mill  unit. 

The  Canada  Electric  Castings  Co.,  Ltd..  Orillia,  Ont.,  Is 
completing  the  erection  of  new  plant.  50  x  350  ft.,  which  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  within  the  next  few  weeks.  It 
is  proposed  to  use  200  ft.  of  the  building  for  steel  and  iron 
work  and  the  remaining  150  ft.  will  be  equipped  for  a  brass 
foundry.  Equipment  being  installed  includes  two  3-ton  elec- 
tric Heroult  type  furnaces,  two  shaft  furnaces  and  ten 
crucible  furnaces.  About  50  men  will  be  employed  when 
capacity  is  reached.  J.  B.  Tudhope  is  president  and  A.  H.  R. 
Burrows,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Nashwaak  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John.  N.  B., 
is  reconstructing  nearly  every  department  of  its  plant  and 
is  installing  new  equipment  in  many  departments  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  the  capacity  from  60  to  80  tons  of 
pulp  per  day. 

The  Hayes  Wheel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont., 
which  recently  took  over  the  plant  of  General  Forgings  & 
Stampings,  Ltd.,  at  Merritton,  Ont.,  is  installing  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  outside  automobile  rims.  It  is  also 
transferring  the  metal  stamping  equipment  to  the  Chatham 
plant.  The  forge  plant  will  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  busi- 
ness will  be  increased. 

In  the  improvements  being  made  to  the  plant  of  the 
Canada  Cement  Co.,  Lakefield,  Ont.,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  development  of  electrical  power  from  heat. 
The  waste  heat  from  the  kilns,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
escape  through  flues  as  formerly,  will  pass  around  boilers 
and  produce  low  pressure  steam  for  the  operation  of  engines 
and  generators.  The  old  plant  is  being  demolished  and  a 
new  one  erected,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  in 
operation  within  a  year. 

The  Canadian  Paper  Board  Co..  Montreal,  proposes  to 
spend  considerable  money  on  new  equipment  for  its  plants 
at  Montreal,  Frankford  and  Campbellford,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  increasing  the  capacity  from  30,000  to  40.000  tons 
per  annum.  Improvements  will  be  made  to  the  boiler  plant, 
hydroelectric  installation,  finishing  departments  as  well  as 
installing  new  paper  machine  and  other  equipment 

McDougall  &  McNeill,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  first  unit  of  a  pulp 
and  paper  plant  at  Elko.  B.  C,  for  the  Wigwam  Pulp  & 
paper  Co..  Ltd.,  which,  when  completed,  will  represent  an  ex- 
penditure  of  $13,000,000. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Rumors  of  War  Have  Depressing  Effect  on 
Many   Securities 

Pronounced  irregularity  prevailed  throughout  the  week  in 
steel  and  industrial  stocks,  owing  to  a  series  of  apprehensions, 
chief  of  which  was  the  rumor  of  war.  which  is  now  viewed 
as  improbable.  The  general  trend  for  the  week  was  uni- 
formly downward.  Some  buying  of  importance  was  noted, 
especially  in  U.  S.  Steel  common.  Beginning  erratic  on  Mon- 
day, sharp  declines  were  suffered  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day ;  then  came  a  rally  which  ended  in  another  decline. 
Acute  reactions  brought  considerable  buying  varied  with 
periods  of  dullness  when  prices  merely  sagged.  Friday's  re- 
covery was  the  only  one  of  note,  U.  S.  Steel  leading  with  a 
two-point  rise.  The  average  of  20  industrial  stocks  was  97.3, 
more  than  114  below  last  week.  At  Saturday's  close,  the  more 
active  stocks  sold  off  from  one  to  three  points.  The  decline 
in  some  quarters  is  regarded  more  as  a  seasonal  evolution 
and  the  outlook  is  said  to  be  encouraging. 


Low      High 
AUis-Chalmers   ..    53%      56 

Allis-Chal.   pf 101        103 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Pdy.  76         7714 
Am.  3.S.  &  F.  pf.110%    110% 

Am.  Can    56%      60ii 

Am.  Can  pf 109       109% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdv.  .IS214    188  V^ 
Am.  C.  &  F.  pf..l22        122 

Am.  Loco '.12014    125% 

Am.  Loco.  pf....ll9  "    119 
Am.    Radiator. .  .118%   124% 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.   42%      44yg 
Am.   St.  Pd.  pf..l04        1041^ 

Bald.    Loco 130%    135% 

Bald.   Loco.  pf... 11514    llS^i 

Beth.  Steel 70         76 

Beth.  St,  Class  B  69% 
Beth.  St.  8%  pf..lll 

Brier    Hill    17% 

Br.  Em.  St.  1  pf.  74 
Br.  Em.  St.  2  pf.  33% 
Cambria  Steel...  40 
Chic.  Pneu.  Tool  78 
Colorado  Fuel...  32 
Crucible  Steel.  .  .  81% 
Crucible  St.   pf . .   95 

Gen.    Electric 173%    179i 

Gen.   Electric  6%  11%      12 


7614 


82% 
34% 
90% 
95% 


Low  High 
Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert  38-/8  39% 
Gulf  States  Steel  S3  94% 

Inland    Steel    ...    47  48 

Int.    Har.,    new.. 105%    109% 
Int.  H.  pf.,  new.  119       119 
Lackawanna  St..    76%      82% 

Lima   Loco 56% 

Midvale    Steel...    30% 
National-Acme..     14% 
Nat.  En.  &  Stm. .   60 
Nova  Scotia  Steel    34 

Otis  Steel    10% 

Otis  Steel  pf 54% 

Pressed  St.  Car..  85 
Press.  St.  Car  pf.l05 
Ry.  Steel  Spring.  117 
Replogle    Steel..  .    32% 

Republic    54% 

Republic    pf 85 

Sloss  Sheffield ...    77 
Steel  of  Canada.    72% 
Superior    Steel...   31% 
Un.  Alloy  Steel..    37% 

U.  S.  Steel 100%    104  ii 

U.  S.  Steel  pf...l21%  122% 
Vanadium  Steel.  43%  49% 
Va.  I.,  C.  &  Coke   55  55% 

W'house  Air  Br.  100        103 


60% 
35  3'. 
14% 
63% 
36 


105 
11'?  % 


67% 
91% 


37% 


Steel  Corporation  Stockholders 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reports  96.307  com- 
mon stockholders  on  its  books,  according  to  the  record  taken 
in  connection  with  the  mailing  of  the  dividend  cheeks  for  the 
current  quarter.  This  is  a  reduction  of  3.205  in  the  past 
three  months  and  a  decrease  of  11.132  from  the  record  figure 
reported  for  all  the  time,  the  total  of  107.439  reached  at  the 
close  of  last  year.  The  number  of  stockholders  on  th6  books 
at  the  present  time  is  the  smallest  since  the  last  quarter  of 
1920,  but   it  is  larger  than  any  total  reported  prior  to   1921. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Bars: 


lid   Soft  Steel   Bn 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price   v'cn*^' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price    Vfu' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price f'oq  ' 

Hoops,   base   price    oo^'^' 

Bands,  base  price 3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  I.,   in.  and  larger,  base. 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  Vi  in.,  base  3.04c. 

Mercliunt    .Steel  p^^  ^b. 

Tire,  IV2  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  Vi  in.  and  larger).  .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  V2  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard. 6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds 3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  23.00c. 


Braas  Sheet,  Rod,  Tube  and  Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20V4c. 

High  brass  wire  20%c.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod   16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26%c.  to  27V4c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  23Vic. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   25% c.  to  26    c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22%c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,   14  oz.  and  heavier.  3c.  per  lb.  advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Platea 


Bright  TiE 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

"A" 

80  lb. 

.$6.05 

$5.80 

Charcoal 

14.\20 

Charcoal 
14x20 

90  lb. 
100  lb. 

.    6.15 
.   6.25 

5.90 
6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.   11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.   13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.   14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Tnnk    Pliites— Steel 

Vi    in.   and   heavier    3.14c. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 


Per  Lb. 


No.    10    4.19c. 

No.   12    4.24c. 

No.   14   4.29c. 

No.  16  4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.75c 

No.   26    4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.   28    4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  30    4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Galvanized  I'er  Lb. 

No.  14    4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.   16    4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26    5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27    5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28    5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30    6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Standard  Steel 


Welded  Pipe 


Mi  in.  Butt. 
%  in.  Butt. 
1-3  in.  Butt  . 

2ii.-fi  in.  Lap 
7-8   in.   Lap 


Black  Galv. 

—53  —38 

—58  —45 

—60  —47 

—57  —44 

-53  —30 


9-12    in.   Lap.   —49 


-30 


Wrought  Iron 

Black 

^   in.   Butt...   —11 

%   in.  Butt.  . .   —17 

1-1 1/2  in.  Butt.  —20 

2   in.   Lap —14 

2V2-e  in.  Lap.  —18 
7-12  in.  Lap..   —10 


Galv. 
+13 

—  1 

—  2 
+■  2 

—  2 
+  6 


steel  IVIre 


Bask  rniCE*  on  No.  9  Gaoe  and  Coahser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Annealed   soft    4.00c.  to  4.25c. 

Galvanized   annealed    4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

Coppered   basic    4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.65c.  to  5.90c. 


•ReBUlar  cvtras  for  lighter  gage. 


Terne  PIntes 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC     7.25 


IX     

Fire  door  stock 


7.50 
9.00 


Straits,  pig 36c. 

Bar .43e.  to  47c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15^c. 

Electrolytic     15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter    nnd    Sheet    Zinc 

Western    spelter    SVsc. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 9%c.  open  9%c. 

Lead    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead   6%c.  to  7c. 

Bar  Lead   8c.  to  8^c 

Solder,  V2  and  Ms  guaranteed AA??*^' 

No.  1  solder   23%c. 

Refined  solder    20i4c. 

Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to   composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic   7c.  to  8c. 

Alnniinnm 

No.  1  aJuminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    Metals 

The  market   is   stronger  and  business   more   active. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    J?'-n 

Copper,  heavy  wire    }'°n 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms J-^" 

Brass,  heavy    '^■'^2 

Brass,  light    »~^ 

Heavy  machine  composition   o-O" 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings o-oO 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

l-^^d.hea.-y  5.00 

'[['[[[[[..   3.75 


Lead,   tea 
Zinc 
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Telling  Workers  All  About  Business 

Employee  Representation  Has  Proved  Successful  in  Periods  of 

Depression  and  Prosperity  at  the  Plant  of  the 

American  Multigraph  Co. 


BY  GEORGE  SMART 


THE  past  few  years  have  afforded  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  testing  various  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  relation  of  employers  and  employees,  for 
the  reason  that  conditions  as  to  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion, employment  and  unemployment,  have  changed  fre- 
quently. The  tests  have  been  .sometimes  veiy  severe. 
Those  efforts  which  required  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  have  in  many  cases  been  abandoned.  During  the 
war  period,  when  profits  were  large  and  employers  had 
plenty  of  money  to  expend — and  incidentally  reduce  ex- 
cess pi-ofit  taxes — there  was  lavish  outlay  in  so-called 
welfare  work  and  in  other  forms  of  endeavor.  But 
when  profits  declined,  there  was  a  tightening  of  the 
purse  strings  so  far  as  many  of  these  expenditures  were 
concerned  and  even,  in  some  cases  in  which  large  money 
outlay  was  not  necessary,  employers  and  employees 
alike  lost  interest. 

Another  reason  for  abandoning  plans  for  improving 
industrial  relations  was  the  discouragement  which  re- 
sulted from  the  failure,  or  apparent  failure,  of  plans 
for  arbitration  of  disputes,  for  works  councils  and  em- 
ployee representation.  It  certainly  was  disheartening 
to  many  earnest  believers  in  employee  representation 
to  see  thousands  of  employees,  in  plants  having  this 
progressive  plan,  go  on  strike  in  very  much  the  same 
fashion  as  did  the  employees  of  plants  where  there  was 
no  plan  for  having  the  employees  represented,  and 
nothing  relating  to  shop  management  or  wages  except 
possibly  for  the  treatment  of  safety.  Fortunately,  some 
among  those  employers  who  had  this  discouraging  ex- 
perience did  not  give  up  the  plans  which  had  been 
adopted  but  continued  them  in  the  belief  that  eventually 
they  would  prove  effective.  The  report  of  the  second 
industrial  conference  called  by  President  Wilson,  signed, 
among  others,  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Prof.  Frank  W. 
Taussig  and  George  W.  Wickersham,  said:  "The  con- 
ference finds  that  joint  organization  of  management 
and  employees,  undertaken  with  sincerity  and  good  will, 
has  a  record  of  success."  This  statement  struck  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Unless  sincerity  and  good  will 
prevail  on  both  sides,  no  plan  can  be  a  permanent  suc- 
cess, and  the  efforts  which  have  been  most  successful 
are  those  in  which  there  is  not  only  sincerity  but  the 
most  complete  frankness,  accompanied  by  painstaking 
intelligent  effort  to  explain  conditions  to  the  workers. 

Plan  Adopted  in  1919 

Among  the  companies  which  first  adopted  a  plan  of 
employee  representation  was  the  American  Multigraph 
Co.,  Cleveland.  This  plan  -was  put  into  effect  March 
1,  1919,  and  was  then  fully  described  by  The  Iron  Age. 
The  system  was  not  devised  by  any  one  man.  The  ideas 
were  obtained  from  many  sources,  and  it  is  the  product 
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of  the  joint  effort  of  officials  and  employees  of  the 
company,  made  to  fit  their  own  particular  requirements, 
although  in  its  fundamentals  resembling  other  systems 
now  in  successful  operation.  There  is  a  congress  of  24 
members  elected  by  and  from  the  workers;  a  cabinet 
consisting  of  the  executives  of  the  company  is  a  promi- 
nent feature,  and  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  a  total 
disagreement  (which  has  never  occurred)  an  arbitra- 
tion board  will  be  formed.  Departmental  representa- 
tives are  elected  by  the  workers  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  present  to  congress  all  matters  of  interest  brought 
to  them  by  the  workers  of  their  department.  The  con- 
gress has  numerous  working  committees  which  are  en- 
gaged constantly  in  solving  problems  presented  to  them. 
In  the  more  than  three  years'  experience,  there  has 
never  been  a  serious  disagreement  between  the  com- 
mittees and  the  management,  and  in  many  cases  the 
management  has  been  willing  to  go  further  than  the 
committees   have   suggested. 

Interview  with  President  Osborn 

The  writer,  having  known  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
by  the  American  Multigraph  Co.,  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  had  stood  the  test  of  the  period  of  depression 
of  1921,  and  therefore  asked  President  H.  C.  Osborn 
what  the  experience  of  the  company  had  been  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  Mr.  Osborn  talked  with  characteristic 
frankness  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  serious 
problems  had  been  presented  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  decline  in  business,  which  started  late  in  1920  and 
became  serious  in  1921,  but  his  faith  in  the  plan  was 
unshaken. 

"The  fundamental  trouble  with  many  efforts  of  this 
kind,"  said  Mr.  Osborn,  "is  that  the  employers  are  not 
frank  with  their  men.  If  the  company  officials  are  not 
willing  to  tell  the  employees  all  about  the  business,  they 
might  as  well  not  try  to  have  employee  representation. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Employers  must  not  only  be  willing 
to  tell,  but  must  spend  time  and  thought  in  present- 
ing the  facts  in  such  a  way  that  the  employees  can 
readily  understand  them.  The  trouble  with  most  finan- 
cial statements  is  that  they  are  like  so  much  Greek  to 
the  employees.  Our  effort  has  been  to  present  the  facts 
as  to  our  business  in  graphic  form  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  possible.  We  have  sought  especially  to  show  the  men 
the  monthly  cash  income  and  outgo.  Under  income  we 
include  gross  multigraph  sales,  sales  of  company  securi- 
ties, sales  of  Liberty  bonds,  borrowed  money  and  in- 
terest on  investments.  We  take  these  items  and  show 
them  in  a  column  on  a  monthly  chart.  At  some  periods 
as,  for  example,  in  January,  1921,  the  column  was  made 
up  of  almost  entirely  one  item,  such  as  gross  multi- 
graph  sales.    At  another  period  as,  for  example,  Decern- 
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Charts  Similar  to  the  Above  Are  Constantly  on  Display  at  the  Plant  of  the  American 
of  the  Company.  The  actual  dollars  and  cents  income  and  outgo  for  the  several 
reproduced  above.  The  black  columns  indicate  the  various  sources  of  income  as 
money;  (5)  interest  The  shaded  columis  indicate  the  various  sources  of  outgo  as 
(10)    taxes;    (11)    repayment    of  borrowed    money;    (12)    dividends   and 


ber,  1920,  the  column  was  made  up  of  multigraph  sales 
and  a  large  amount  of  borrowed  money  to  carry  an  ab- 
normal inventory  on  hand  at  that  time. 

"Then  we  take  the  various  items  of  expenditure  or 
cash  outgo,  such  as  factory  payroll,  office  payroll,  pur- 
chases, selling  expense,  taxes,  repayment  of  borrowed 
money,  dividends  and  interest,  and  construct  another 
column  alongside  of  the  first.  Having  these  two  col- 
umns, it  is  very  easy  to  explain  to  an  employee  that 
when  the  outgo  column  is  larger  than  the  income  col- 
umn, something  must  happen;  that  is,  the  size  of  the 
outgo  column  must  be  reduced  and  the  income  column 
increased  before  the  affairs  of  the  company  can  be  put 
into  satisfactory  condition.  In  other  words,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  wages,  no  fair-minded  man  can  re- 
sist the  argument  made  by  the  chart.  We  have  found 
our  men  most  reasonable.  We  have  gone  through  sev- 
eral wage  reductions.  Let  me  explain  to  you  briefly  how 
this  has  been  done. 

Readjustment  of   Wages 

"You  seem  to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  test 
of  the  period  of  depre.ssion— and  that  is  natural.  It 
would  be  strange  if  employees  would  not  accept  grace- 
fully an  increase  in  wages  or  reduction  of  working  hours 
without  loss  to  them;  but  the  real  question  is  what  will 
the  men  do  when  wage  reductions  become  necessary? 
That  was  the  question  presented  to  us.  We  talked  over 
the  matter  very  thoroughly  with  the  wage  and  rates 
committee  of  congress.  We  showed  them  the  charts,  we 
told  them  the  truth  from  beginning  to  end,  we  answered 
any  questions.  The  problem  was  presented  in  all  its 
bearings.  For  example,  one  committee  made  an  investi- 
gation of  inventories  of  raw  and  process  material  and 
finished  stock  which  were  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  borrowing  of  lai-ge  amounts  of  money  was 
necessary.  The  committee  saw  that  this  condition  could 
not  continue  without  causing  most  serious  results  to  the 
company.  The  committee  reported  to  congress  that  in 
justice  to  the  owners  of  the  company  they  recommended 
a  complete  shutdown  until  such  a  time  as  the  abnormal 
inventories  could  be  sold. 

"Upon  receipt  of  this  report  by  congress,  it  was  ap- 


proved and  passed  on  to  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  in 
turn  offered  the  alternative  of  a  three-day  week  without 
change  of  hourly  rates,  with  the  thought  of  maintaining 
as  much  of  the  organization  as  possible.  This  in  turn 
was  approved  by  congress  and  put  into  effect. 

"The  value  of  handling  a  matter  in  this  way  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  investigations  and  reports  of 
workmen  carry  weight  with  their  co-workers  and  stimu- 
late confidence  in  the  management.  The  men  realized 
they  were  getting  the  best  deal  possible  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

"It  later  became  necessary  to  figure  further  re- 
trenchment, due  to  reduced  output  and  heavy  overhead. 
The  charts  referred  to  above  showed  in  detail  actual 
financial  conditions  of  the  company  and  illustrated 
graphically  how  the  company  was  depleting  its  liquid 
capital  by  building  up  an  inventory  unnecessarily;  the 
factory  payroll  and  purchase  of  raw  material,  being 
large  factors  of  our  outgo,  were  used  to  good  effect. 

Financial  Conditions  Shown 

"These  different  items  were  so  charted  that  they 
showed  the  relation  between  the  cash  income  and  outgo 
for  each  month  of  the  company's  1920  operations. 
Charts  were  also  made  up  showing  actual  inventories 
of  raw  materials,  stocks  in  process  and  in  finished 
stores,  also  at  the  company  branches.  Inventories  and 
sales  were  shown  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  the 
increase  of  inventory  in  relation  to  sales  for  1920  was 
very  evident. 

"Statements  of  manufacturing  costs  were  given,  with 
figures  showing  increase  or  decrease  of  hours  necessary 
to  produce  our  different  pi-oducts.  Also  the  percentage 
of  hourly  increase  in  wages,  increase  in  raw  material 
and  overhead  spread  over  a  tenn  of  si.x  years;  in  fact, 
all  possible  information  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
company's  business  was  given  to  congress  for  investiga- 
tion. The  best  available  figures  showing  reduction  in 
living  costs  in  Cleveland  were  g:iven  to  the  men,  all  of 
which  showed  the  justice  and  necessity  of  reducing 
hourly  rates. 

"It  was  finally  recommended  by  cabinet  to  congress 
that  the  company  change  from  a  three-day  week  to  full 
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interest.     The  curves  show  cash   on   hand,   sales  and   inventory  at  cost 


time  basis  of  AiVz  hr.  per  week,  with  an  average  wage 
reduction  of  20  per  cent.  It  was  found  from  cost  figures 
that  the  three-day  week  was  an  uneconomic  basis  of 
operation,  due  to  the  high  fixed  overhead  which  could 
not  be  eliminated.  Also  on  the  three-day  week  the  men 
were  earning  a  weekly  rate  of  slightly  over  50  per  cent 
of  their  full  time  rate,  whereas  by  working  the  full  time 
with  a  20  per  cent  cut  their  weekly  pay  would  amount 
to  considerably  more. 

"The  wages  and  rates  committee  obtained  all  infor- 
mation needed  for  reclassifying  the  men  according  to 
efficiency  and  length  of  service.  The  committee  estab- 
lished classifications  for  the  work  being  performed.  The 
worker's  individual  case  was  then  taken  up  and  all 
workers  were  placed  in  classifications  according  to  rat- 
ing made. 

"In  some  cases,  due  to  reducing  the  working  force, 
assistant  foremen  were  put  back  on  the  bench  or  ma- 
chines from  which  they  had  been  previously  advanced; 
in  which  case  their  weekly  reduction  was  in  excess  of 
20  per  cent,  due  to  their  having  to  take  the  regular 
bench  or  machine  rate.  In  other  cases  the  reduction  was 
not  so  much  as  20  per  cent,  due  to  individual  conditions. 
However,  the  average  cut  in  the  factory  payroll  after 
reclassification  by  the  committee  was  approximately  18 
per  cent. 

"The  method  used  in  arriving  at  the  new  rate  was 
as  follows:  the  hourly  rates  then  in  effect  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  work  were  averaged  and  the  rate  was 
then  subjected  to  a  20  per  cent  reduction;  the  resulting 
rate  was  taken  as  the  mean  rate  with  a  leeway  of 
5c.  per  hr.  above  or  below,  as  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rate  to  be  paid  for  the  different  glasses  of  work 
to  be  performed. 

"The  usual  factors  in  determining  the  first,  second 
and  third  class  were  then  applied  and  the  maximum, 
mean  and  minimum  rates  were  thus  set  for  each  class  of 
work. 

"While  no  one  likes  to  have  his  income  reduced,  our 
men  were  so  thoroughly  informed  of  the  conditions 
that  made  a  wage  reduction  necessary  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted in  a  spirit  of  fairness  as  a  result  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts." 


Mr.  Osborn  told  in  some  detail  how  decisions  were 
reached  as  to  which  employees  should  be  retained  and 
which  should  be  dismissed,  and  Vice-President  W.  C. 
Dunlap,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  employee  rep- 
resentation, added:  "It  certainly  was  fine  to  see  the 
unselfish  attitude  of  many  of  our  men.  Sometimes 
when  a  man  knew  that  his  position  was  perfectly  se- 
cure, he  voluntarily  gave  it  up,  or  tried  to  give  it  up, 
in  favor  of  another  man  who  he  thought  was  in  needy 
circumstances,  or  for  other  reasons  was  more  deserv- 
ing. 

"Another  bright  feature  of  the  dark  days  of  unem- 
ployment," said  Mr;  Dunlap,  "was  the  action  of  the 
congress  and  committees  in  finding  employment  for  men 
who  had  been  dismissed.  In  many  cases  employent  of 
a  temporary  character  was  found,  but  in  this  way  we 
were  able  to  help  a  large  number  of  our  former  em- 
ployees through  the  most  serious  period  of  unemploy- 
ment." 

When  one  visits  the  very  attractive  plant  of  this 
progressive  concern,  he  is  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm, 
the  sincerity,  and  the  intelligent  interest  in  each  other, 
of  employers  and  employees.  The  officials  arge  visitors 
to  go  out  into  the  shops.  To  employers  particularly, 
who  come  to  the  plant,  Mr.  Osborn  is  likely  to  say  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Gret  acquainted  with  your  men.  Get  out  in  your 
shops  and  meet  them.  Let  them  meet  you.  They'll  add 
considerably  to  your  knowledge,  and  you  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  them.  Tackle  this  subject  together.  Tell 
them  what  they  want  to  know  about  the  business  and 
let  them  see  the  basis  under  which  capital  and  labor 
are  working  in  your  plant. 

"Men  would  rather  accept  information  from  you 
than  misinformation  from  an  agitator.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  hitherto  the  agitator  has  had  no  competition 
from  those  who  knew  the  facts  but  would  not  pass  them 
out. 

"The  time  has  come  to  change  this.  Business  must 
sell  itself  to  those  who  help  make  it.  The  workers  must 
be  appealed  to  on  the  basis  of  education. 

"Give  your  men  facts  to  think  about  and  they  will 
have  no  use  for  destructive  theories." 


New  Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel  Plant 

Finishing  Stands  Driven  Independently  of  Roughing 
Stands — Unusual  Unifoimity  Obtained  in  An- 
nealing Ovens  of  Special  Design 


IN  the  five  stands  of  the  new  cold  rolling  mill  of  the 
Wallingford  Steel  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  the 
other  equipment  subsidiary  to  this  mill,  a  notable 
advance  in  design  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  cold  rolled  strip  in 
widths  from  IVi  to  12  in.  The  stands  are  arranged  in 
two  groups,  of  which  the  roughing  group  includes  three 
sets  of  rolls  driven  by  a  450-hp.  General  Electric  motor, 
while  the  finishing  group  includes  two  similar  stands 
driven  by  a  300-hp.  motor.  Each  motor  drives  through 
a  Falk  reduction  gear  and  in  each  case  the  design  makes 
a   notaoly  compact  unit. 

Aside  from  the  mill,  the  item  of  principal  interest 
in  the  plant  consists  in  the  two  annealing  furnaces  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Industrial  Furnace  Corporation, 
Boston.  Each  furnace  is  of  single  chamber  with  inside 
dimensions  about  12  .\  7  ft.  They  have  been  built  ac- 
cording to  the  Smallwood  patent  (English)  and  are 
fired  by  coal  on  the  under-feed  principle.  The  fire  box 
in  each  furnace  is  at  the  rear,  from  which  the  products 
of  combustion  flow  under  the  furnaL'e  through  the  en- 
tire length,  then  double  back  toward  ihe  rear  and  again 
turn  toward  the  front  before  being  discharged  through 
the  furnace  to  the  stack.  They  enter  the  furnaje 
through  16  ports,  8  on  each  of  the  long  sides.  In  each 
case,  four  of  these  ports  discharge  the  hot  gases  tovi^ard 
the  arched  roof  of  the  furnace,  while  the  other  four 
shoot  them  horizontally  across  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace and  under  the  annealing  pots.  In  this  way  an  un- 
usually uniform  distribution  of  heat  is  effected  and  the 
suporintpndent  reports  that  the  annealing  problem,   so 


frequently  vital  in  connection  with  cold  rolling,  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  blotchy  appearance  of 
many  annealed  products  is  not  in  evidence. 

Control  of  the  furnaces  is  aided  by  the  use  of  threo 
Bristol  recording  pyrometers  for  each  furnace,  two 
being  inserted  through  the  top  and  one  near  the  bottom. 
The  top  pyrometer  connections  are  located  respectively 
in  the  northwest  corner  and  in  the  center,  while  the 
bottom  connection  is  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  fur- 
jiace.  Observations  of  the  record  from  the  three 
pyrometers  on  the  one  furnace  in  operation,  at  the  time 
of  the  writer's  visit,  showed  1440,  1445  and  14.50  deg. 
Fahr.  for  the  three. 

To  conserve  furnace  capacity,  material  is  not  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  annealing  furnaces.  It  is  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  has  been  brought  to  the  max- 
imum desired  and  placed  under  cast  steel  annealing 
covers  or  hoods,  located  on  saucers  provided  for  the 
purpose.  A  sand  seal  between  the  cover  and  the  saucer 
prevents  the  escape  of  hot  gases.  A  certain  amount 
of  gas,  gradually  tapered  down  as  the  hours  pass,  is 
burned  under  these  hoods.  Control  of  the  burning  of 
this  gas  permits  ready  control  of  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  the  coils  of  strip.  The  gas  is  made  in  a  Galusha 
producer  furnished  by  the  Gas  Producer  &  Engineering 
Corporation,  New  York.  Hard  coal  is  burned  in  these 
producers  and  a  special  quality,  relatively  free  from 
sulphur,  is  used. 

The  mills  were  furnished  by  the  Lewis  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  They  are  of  particularly 
heavy  construction    in   order   to  avoid   spring  while   in 


Two   Palk   Hi'irinKljone   Gear   Sels.   Stiinding  O  i  Drive   the   Rolls 

in   Two  Groups.  Thi\t  at  iho  Right  Actuatine  lli       i  i_.        ;    i;   ,.„...:..,    .;.....    \' i ,:..     ;.,;.    ll.imlles  the  Two 

SPts   of   Finishing    Rolls.      Raw    iiialerial    (hot   r..Ue,i   stiip   steel )  comes  from  the  piddling  department,  in  rear  of  the  roughing 
mills.     Cold  rolled  strip  Is  colled  on  the  Neale  i>atent  reel  shown  in  left  foreground,  or  may  be  handled  on  a  portable  coder. 

wliii'h  inits  a  permanent  set  In  It 
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operation.  For  this  purpose,  cast 
steel  housings  are  used  in  place  of 
the  oi'dinary  cast  iron.  Each  of  the 
five  stands  carries  three  rolls,  the 
upper  and  lower  being  14  in.  in 
diameter  by  14  in.  face,  while  the 
intermediate  roll  has  a  7  in.  diam- 
eter by  14  in.  face.  Material  is 
passed  either  above  or  below  the  7- 
in.  roll,  depending  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pass  with  relation  to  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  that  roll.  In 
either  case  the  advantage  of  low- 
power  consumption  obtained  from 
the  small  diameter  roll  is  associated 
with  the  stiffness  of  the  large  diam- 
eter roll  operating  in  direct  contact 
with  the  small  one  throughout  its 
whole  length. 

To  test  out  the  qualities  of  various 
makes  of  rolls  for  this  purpose,  rolls 
have  been  obtained  from  four  or  five 
leading  American  makers  and  also 
from  the  Poldi  Steel  Corporation  in 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Naturally,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  such  a  comparison 
can  bear  much  fruit.  The  finishing 
speed  is  about  150  ft.  per  min. 

Steel  leaving  the  finishing  rolls  may  be  either  reeled 
upon  a  Neale  patent  reel  furnished  by  the  Lewis  Foun- 


Niles  electric  traveling  crane  operated  from  the  floor. 
Other  equipment  in  the  plant  includes  a  cold  rolling 


Above  Is  the  Xeale  Pat- 
ent Reel  Which  Takes  the 
Cold  Rolled  Strip  from 
the  Last  Stand  of  the  Fin- 
ishing Group,  in  Back- 
ground, and  Coils  It  for 
Shipment 

At  Left  Is  One  of  the  An- 
nealing Pots  About  to 
Enter  the  Oven  on  the 
Ball  Race ;  in  the  Oven 
Appear  the  Horizontal 
and  Vertical  Ports  for 
Hot  Gases 

Below  Is  an  Annealing 
Hood  in  "WHiich  the  Mate- 
rial Is  Allowed  to  Cool 
After  Being  Heated  in  the 
Oven ;  Over  It,  Against 
the  Wall,  Appear  the  Six 
Pyrometer  Records  for  the 
Two  Furnaces 


dr>'  &  Machine  Co.,  or  coiled 
in  a  special  coiler,  furnished 
by  the  Sundh  Engineering 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  a  p.ermanent  set  is 
placed  in  the  metal  and  it  does 
not  have  to  be  bound  to  hold 
its  coil  for  shipment. 

Preliminary  to  rolling,  all 
material  is  pickled  in  the 
usual  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
solution.  This  pickling  is  done 
in  wooden  tanks  measuring 
about  7  X  14  ft.  X  3  ft.  deep, 
furnished  by  the  A.  T.  Stearns 
Lumber  Co.,  Boston.  No  lime 
tank  is  used,  hot  water  being 
depended  upon  to  remove  sur- 
plus acid.  To  this  end,  two 
hot  water  tanks  are  supplied, 
these  being  used  alternately. 
The  slings  which  handle  the 
trays  of  coils  of  metal  are 
made  of  an  acid-proof  casting. 
The  trays  themselves  are  made 
of  w-ood  bolted  together  with 
acid-proof  bolts.  The  pickling 
tanks    are    served    bv   a    3-ton 
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mill  for  small  material,  consisting  of  a  single  stand 
made  by  the  Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Auburn,  R.  I., 
and  driven  by  a  25-hp.  General  Electric  motor.  Tiie 
reel  is  run  by  a  belt  from  the  machine.  This,  together 
with  two  slitters  (No.  0  and  No.  3),  were  furnished  by 
the  Waterbury-Karrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  There 
is  also  a  set  of  planish  rolls  14  x  14  in.  for  taking  light 
drafts  when  required  after  annealing.  The  Norton  roll 
grinder  is  reported  to  give  such  a  bright  finish  to  the 
rolls  that  one  could  read  a  newspaper  reflected  in  it. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  development  since  Jan.  1; 
on  that  date  not  a  plan  had  been  drawn.  The  first  man 
on  the  job  reported  Jan.  19  and  construction  began 
almost  immediately  thereafter.  The  three  buildings 
now  in  use  include  a  furnace  building  45  x  110  ft.  with 
monitor  roof,  a  brick  and  concrete  mill  building,  100  x 
130  ft.  and  measuring  18  ft.  to  the  lower  chord  of  the 


roof  truss,  and  a  pickling  building  30  x  100  it.  Storage 
of  raw  material  is  at  present  in  the  open  behind  the 
pickling  building.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a  shelter  over 
this  and  to  handle  the  material  by  means  of  a  specially 
designed  electromagnet  from  an  overhead  traveling 
crane. 

About  40  men  are  at  present  employed.  The  product 
will  go  into  the  market,  which  is  particularly  lively 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Wallingford.  Delivery 
is  in  large  measure  by  motor  truck,  because  of  the  short 
distances  involved  and  the  relatively  small  tonnages  in 
some  of  the  orders.  The  material  goes  very  largely 
into  typewriter  parts,  telephone  parts,  buckles  for  belts, 
garters,  suspender.s,  etc.,  metal  buttons,  eyelets  for 
shoes,  tips  for  shoe-laces  and  a  myriad  of  other  uses, 
many  of  which  enter  the  daily  life  of  everyone.  Pro- 
duction is  expected  to  reach  15,000  tons  per  year. 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS 


Estimated  That  Tonnage  Bought  Abroad  Is  About 
a  Half  Million 

The  Department  of  Commerce  statistics  on  imports 
of  iron  ore  show  that  in  the  eight  months  of  this  year 
ended  Aug.  31  a  total  of  534,580  tons  had  been  brought 
in.  Cuba  furnished  the  largest  quantity,  188,520  tons, 
and  Sweden  came  next  with  185,952  tons;  Spain  fur- 
nished 28,197  tons,  and  only  1408  tons  came  from 
Canada,  which  at  times  in  the  past  has  been  a  fairly 
important  source  of  ore  supply  for  blast  furnaces  near 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  leaves  130,503  tons  divided 
among  other  countries,  which  are  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Government  figures. 

Foreign  ore  of  good  quality  can  be  delivered  to  fur- 
naces near  Atlantic  seaports  at  less  than  the  deliv- 
ered prices  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  hence  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  much  larger  buying  if  fur- 
naces had  been  working  more  actively  this  year  and 
if  many  of  them  were  not  already  overburdened  with 
ore  reserves  carried  over  from  1920,  when  there  was 
large  accumulation  of  domestic  ores.  Spanish  ore  is 
being  oflfered  from  8.5c.  to  lie.  per  unit,  c.i.f.  Atlantic 
ports,  the  higher  price  applying  to  low  phosphorous 
grades,  while  Swedish  ore  is  available  at  10c.  per  unit. 
The  last  sales  of  Swedish  ore  were  made  at  9.5c.  per 
unit,  but  this  price,  the  importers  state,  is  no  longer 
being  quoted. 

Brazilian  manganese  ore  is  to  be  had  at  28.50c.  to 
29c.  per  unit,  while  Caucasian  manganese  ore  is  27c.  to 
28c.  for  the  ordinary  grade  and  29c.  to  30c.  for  the 
washed  grade,  containing  51  per  cent  manganese.  We 
quote  ore  prices  as  follows: 

Prices  of  foreign  iron  ore,   per  \init.   c.i.f.   Philadelpliia  or 
Baltimore : 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  55  to  58  per  cent  iron  in  dry 

Spanisli   or  Algerian 11.5c. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  aver.  66  per  cent  iron !i.,')C.  to  10c. 

Mangrane.se  ore,  waslied,  51  per  cent  mn.,  f-nn 

the  Caucasus 29c.     to  30c. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary,  48  per  cent  mn.,  fiom 

the  Caucasus 27c.     to  2Sc. 

Manganese  ore.  Brazilian 28.5c.  to  29c. 


The  Polish  Government  is  arranging  to  start  ship- 
ment at  once  and  will  complete  the  shipment  in  about 
ten  months. 


Award  of  European  Type  Cars  to  Poland 

The  War  Department  announces  through,  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Sales  that  award  has  been  made  to 
the  Republic  of  Poland  of  7504  European  type  railway 
cars,  consisting  of  the  following:  75  Guerite  box  cars 
with  cabs,  529  flat  cars,  1850  low  side  gondola  cars,  1450 
high  side  gondola  cars  with  tarpaulin  frames  and  3600 
high  side  gondola  cars  without  tarpaulin  frames. 

The  cars,  which  are  located  at  Norfolk  and  New 
York,  were  offered  for  sale  by  sealed  bids,  opened  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  July  6,  1922.  Eleven 
bids  were  received,  the  highest  being  made  by  the  Re- 
public of  Poland,  which  offered  $4,802,560 — $1,200,640 
in  cash  and  $3,601,920  in  6-yi;ir.  ,".  lu  i-  rent  nnte^  of  tho 
Republic  of  Poland. 


India  Buying  Less  from  the  United  States 

It  is  pointed  out  in  Engineer  (London)  that  India's 
imports  are  falling  off,  particularly  those  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  imports  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1922  fell  from  100,000,000  to  64,000,000  rupees.  The 
British  share  of  this  trade  fell  from  80,000,000  to  55,- 
000,000  rupees,  but  increased  in  percentage  from  80  to 
86.  The  American  contribution  fell  from  17,500,000  to 
5,000,000  rupees,  the  percentage  dropping  from  17.5  to 
8.  German  imports  increased  from  900,000  to  1,900,000 
rupees,  but  are  still  far  below  even  the  diminished 
American  total. 

Although  German  shipments  of  machinery  are  in- 
creasing, the  only  serious  competition  Great  Britain 
has  in  this  field  is  from  the  United  States.  Our  con- 
temporary observes  "with  some  satisfaction"  that  the 
imports  from  America  have  declined  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  British 
electrical  machinery  sent  to  India  increased  from  7,100,- 
000  to  7,400,000  rupees,  while  the  Indian  imports  from 
the  United  States  fell  from  3,600,000  to  1,275,000  ru- 
pees. The  imports  of  railway  equipment  and  rolling 
stock  for  the  three  months  fell  from  650,000  to  450.000 
rupees,  of  which  latter  figure  Great  Britain  supplied 
406,000  rupees. 

In  automobiles,  however,  American  imports  into 
India  increased  from  176  to  405  and  those  from  Canada 
from  105  to  301,  while  British  cars  fell  from  155  to  75. 
The  total  number  of  cars  imported  increased  from  630  to 
894.  It  i.s  pointed  out  that  the  falling  off  of  British, 
French  and  Italian  cars  may  be  traced  to  the  30  per 
cent  import  duty,  which  seriously  affects  the  higher 
priced  European  product,  to  the  advantage  of  some  of 
the  cheaper  American  models. 


Refrigerator  Cars  in  Japan 

Washington,  Oct.  10. — Among  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  is  the  increasing  of  the 
number  of  refrigerator  cars.  It  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide 148  of  these  cars  for  Japanese  railroads  this  year 
and  245  next  year.  This  will  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  fish  and  other  perishable  commodities  in  transit,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  it  is  thus  expected  to  equalize  their 
cost  on  the  interior  values.  A  great  many  other  meas- 
ures are  proposed,  including  new  plans  of  financing 
such  as  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  gold  held  abroad 
as  reserve  against  note  issues. 

The  Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation  has  acquired 
a  tract  of  several  acres  just  south  of  Sarnia,  Ont.,  as 
a  site  for  its  steel  plant  projected  several  months  ago. 
This  land  was  part  of  an  Indian  reservation  and  the 
purchase  price  is  given  as  around  $300,000. 


Sti  engtlieniiig  Machine  Tool  Industry 

Annual  Meeting  of  Association  Last  Week  at  Lenox,  Mass., 

Rounded  Out  Twenty  Years  of  Activity — Now 

Taking  on  a  Widened  Scope 


AN  unusual  meeting  and  one  that  left  a  deep  im- 
pression  that   the   position   of   the   machine   tool 
making  industry  is  being  steadily   strengthened 
was  held  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  last  week.     It   marked  the 
rounding  out  of  twenty  years  of  existence  of  the  Na- 
tional  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association.     The  con- 
vention   headquarters    were    in    the    Hotel    Aspinwall. 
There   were   intimate   extended  contacts   which    helped 
to  settle  any  misunderstandings  that  may  have  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  business  competition  in  the  inter- 
val between  meetings.     One  outstanding 
fact  was  a  general  expression  of  satis- 
faction  in   the   selection    of    a    meeting 
place  with  its  minimum  of  diverting  in- 
fluences,  as   compared   with   a   city   like 
New   York.      Thus    questions     of     trade 
abuses,    of   alleged     unethical     practices, 
were    not   superficially   covered     as    has 
sometimes  been  the  case  in  earlier  meet- 
ings. Instead  the  convention  was  notably 
a  working  one,  which  bore  evidence  of 
approval  of  the  widened  scope  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  general  manager.     Note- 
worthy  progress   in   the    collection    and 
dissemination  by  him  of  economic  facts 
of  different  gi'oup  interests  has  evidently 
been    made,   and    several    informal   com- 
ments go  to  show  that  the  machine  tool 
manufacturer   expects   to   get  full  value 
out  of  the  increased  dues  which  latterly 
obtain  in  the  light  it  will  give  him  of  the 
trend  in  his  ovioi  as  well  as   in  general 
business. 

Another  factor  which  helped  to  make 
the  meeting  intensive  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  list  of  what  were  called  topics  for  round  table 
discussion.  Many  of  them  came  in  for  consideration  at 
the  regular  sessions  but  they  served  in  part  for  direct- 
ing the  discussions  of  some  of  the  committee  meetings. 
There  were  13  administrative  subjects  included,  cover- 
ing accounting,  ethics  and  statistics;  5  technical  ques- 
tions; 35  sales  subjects,  covering  markets,  methods, 
terms,  abuses,  etc.;  and  5  on  dealer  problems.  Part  of 
the  list  is  appended  to  this  account,  as  indicating  the 
broad  interests  of  the  convention  as  a  whole. 

The  meeting  began  on  Oct.  3  and  came  to  adjourn- 
ment on  the  evening  of  Oct.  5.  Addresses  were  made  by 
William  A.  Viall,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  on  "Self 
Respect  of  the  Machine  Tool  Trade";  by  0.  B.  lies, 
president  International  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
on  "Conditions  that  Create  Unprofitable  Prices,"  and 
by  Joseph  K.  Schofield,  chief  of  patent  department, 
NUes,  Bement,  Pond  Co.,  on  "What  Patents  are  Worth 
to  the  Machine  Tool  Industry."  W.  H.  Rastall,  chief  of 
the  machinery  division  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  outlined  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
there  may  be  full  co-operation  between  the  machine 
tool  trade  and  the  Government. 

August  H.  Tuechter,  who  is  president  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Bickford  Tool  Co.,  completed  his  second  year  as 
president  of  the  association.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
convention,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  compli- 
mentary remarks  relating  to  his  successful  conduct  of 
the  office,  and  while  some  of  these  abounded  in  pleas- 
antries, the  underlying  thought  in  every  case  showed  a 
serious  conviction  that  he  had  striven  hard  and  well  and 
his  efforts  were  thoroughly  appreciated.  Informal  be- 
tween session  remarks  bore  this  out  as  well  as  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  for  the  contributions  to  the  uplift 
of  the  industry  being  made  by  Ernest  F.  Du  Brul,  as 
general  manager  of  the  association. 


E.    J.    KEARNEY 

President  National  Ma 

chine    Tool    Builders' 

Association 


It  is  generally  understood  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  the  number  of  association  members. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  business  reverses  and  to  a  with- 
drawal of  companies  whose  business  of  making  machine 
tools    being   not   a   major   item   was   regarded    as    too 
secondary  to  warrant  paying  for  the  service  now  ac- 
corded membership.     The  participants   at    the    Lenox 
convention  were  conspicuously  those  who  have  figured 
ill  other  meetings  and   lend  weight   to   the   contention 
that  the  association  has  been  strengthened  through  a 
larger    percentage    of    active    members 
than   was   formerly   the   case,   especially 
in   view   of   the   business   and     economic 
service     of    the    association's     executive 
office,  directed  by  Mr.  Du  Brul. 

Officers  Elected 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows,  the  convention  select- 
ing its  board  of  directors  and  this  in  turn 
selecting  the  officers: 

President,  E.  J.  Kearney,  secretary 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

First  vice-president,  Winslow  Blanch- 
ard,  president  Blanchard  Machine  Co., 
Boston. 

Second  vice-president,  0.  B.  lies, 
president  International  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Treasurer,  James   M.   Heald,  general 
manager  Heald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester. 
General  manager,  Ernest  F.  Du  Brul, 
Cincinnati. 

Other  directors:  August  H.  Tuechter, 
Frank  N.  MacLeod,  president  Abrasive 
Machine  Co.,  Providence;  Edward  P.  Welles,  president 
Charles  H.  Besly  &  Co.;  C.  Wood  Walter,  vice-president 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.;  Howard  W.  Dunbar, 
sales  manager,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester. 

President  Tueehter's   Address 

President  Tuechter  in  his  address  mentioned  how  on 
June  12,  1902,  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association  was  organized  by  17  lathe  builders.  The 
first  annual  convention  was  held  on  Oct.  14,  1902,  "so 
that  this  convention  marks  the  completion  of  our  twen- 
tieth year  as  an  organization.  Of  the  17  charter  mem- 
bers only  three  have  voluntarily  resigned  membership 
while  continuing  business.  Three  others  have  retired 
from  the  business  and  four  gave  up  their  membership 
through  consolidations  in  which  they  have  merged. 
This  seems  to  me  very  good  evidence  that  this  associa- 
tion must  have  meant  something  in  all  these  years  to 
those  charter  members  who  started  it  and  who  have 
stayed  with  it  ever  since. 

"I  look  back,"  he  went  on,  "to  the  days  of  cut-throat 
competition  that  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  this 
association,  and  I  think  of  how  much  better  things  are 
to-day.  All  cut-throating,  all  unethical  competition  has 
not  been  removed  by  any  means,  for  the  strain  of  the 
last  two  years  has  revived  some  bad  practices  that  we 
must  seriously  set  about  stamping  out.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  noting  how  much  rarer  we  have  found  these 
bad  practices  than  they  ever  were  before  in  less  severe 
depressions. 

"Twenty  years  ago  a  printed  price  list  was  only  the 
salesman's  top  limit  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  To- 
day this  is  true  in  very  few  cases  indeed.  That  is  itself 
a  tremendous  advance,  but  we  still  must  work  to  elimi- 
nate the  abuse  of  discriminating  prices  in  the  few  cases 
where  it  still  exists  or  where  a  backslide  took  place  in 
ethics.     Deviations  from  one's  published  price  list  are 
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essentially  unfair,  and  besides  they  hurt  the  very  man 
who  makes  them.  If  you  are  quoted  a  confidential  5 
per  cent  off  a  price  list,  you  can  never  be  certain  that 
your  competitor  is  not  quoted  a  more  confidential  10 
per  cent  off.  Any  buyer  buys  with  more  confidence  and 
respect  from  a  seller  whose  price  list  means  exactly 
what  it  says.  Besides,  this  single  price  policy  creates 
a  good  will  and  respect  among  competitors  that  is  sure 
to  improve  competition. 

"The  whole  automobile  industry  works  on  a  basis  of 
openly  published  prices  and  there  is  no  reason  why  ours 
should  not.  Nothing  leads  to  reprisal  and  cut-throat- 
ing as  much  as  giving  secret  discounts  and  rebates; 
nothing  gives  the  unscrupulous  buyer  a  strangle  hold 
on  sellers  like  the  knowledge  that  an  industry  is  shot 
through  with  such  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing makes  more  for  fair,  honest,  manly  competition 
than  openly  announced  prices  that  are  not  deviated 
from  until  replaced  by  other  openly  published  prices." 

He  discussed  the  value  of  friendships  formed  within 
the  association.  "A  single  customer,"  he  said,  "is  met 
only  'where  is,'  but  a  competitor  is  met  everywhere. 
The  bad  opinion  of  a  single  customer  affects  us  ad- 
versely only  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  individual 
trade,"  but  the  bad  opinion  of  a  competitor  hurts  us 
everywhere.  To  make  a  man  a  friend  you  must  get  to 
know  him,  and  to  know  him  you  must  meet  him.  You 
can  meet  your  competitor  under  the  best  circumstances, 
on  the  common  ground  of  mutual  interest,  where  both 
are  members  of  this  association,  he  helping  you  and 
you  helping  him." 

Case  of  Non-.Members  of  the  Association 

He  touched  at  length  on  the  work  of  and  results 
achieved  by  the  association.  Some  members  have  re- 
signed, he  said,  saying  that  the  association  costs  too 
much.  "Whether  non-members  realize  it  or  not,  this 
association  is  working  for  their  interest  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  its  members,  and  from  that  aspect  it  is 
unfair  for  them  to  have  the  members  carry  the  non- 
members'  share  of  the  industry's  load  as  well  as  their 
own.  Of  course  we  cannot  e.xpect  all  men  to  be  far- 
sighted  and  realize  the  necessity  of  this  work,  so  it  re- 
mains for  those  who  do  realize  its  necessity  to  support 
this  work  and  carry  the  'White  Man's  Burden.'  Only  by 
education  and  demonstration  can  we  hope  to  convert  the 
others  and  get  them  to  join  with  us  in  the  work  we  must 
do  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

"Some,  members  and  non-members,  may  think  that 
the  things  we  are  proposing  to  do  are  day  dreams,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  general  manager  has  not  yet 
proposed  any  activity  that  he  could  not  show  to  be  in 
successful  operation  in  some  other  association.  Other 
industries  have  had  more  active  associations  than  ours 
for  many  years.  Our  general  manager  has  kept  in 
touch  with  as  many  of  these  as  possible.  He  does  not 
lack  knowledge  of  what  is  worth  while,  nor  ability  to 
carry  out  any  good  activities  that  any  other  association 
has. 

Good  Repute  of  the  Association 

"Essentially,  every  association  is  simply  an  infor- 
mation bureau.  Nothing  can  be  forced  on  members. 
They  can  merely  be  shown  the  facts  and  be  asked  to 
consider  these  facts  in  the  management  of  their  own 
business. 

"Our  association  and  its  work  has  gained  respect  in 
other  quarters.  Secretary  Hoover  recently  assigned  a 
special  agent  to  write  a  book  on  trade  associations,  to 
show  business  men  what  they  could  and  should  install 
in  the  way  of  proper  association  service,  and  what 
benefit  such  associations  could  and  should  be  for  the 
business  men  who  support  them.  To  get  the  informa- 
tion needed,  this  special  agent  consulted  different  asso- 
ciation executives  of  long  standing.  Several  of  them 
told  him  by  all  means  to  get  in  touch  with  our  general 
manager  and  to  get  his  constructive  ideas  of  what  a 
trade  association  could  and  should  do  for  its  members. 
Letters  on  file  say  that  our  general  manager's  views 
were  considered  valuable  contributions  to  the  book. 
This  shows  that  as  time  goes  on  our  association  gains 
in  recognition  and  influence." 

Mr.  Tuechter  devoted  himself  at  some  length  also 
on  the  necessity  of  improving  cost  systems   and  the 


plans  under  way  in  that  connection.  "We  are  apt  to 
think,"  he  said,  "that  the  excess  capacity  in  our  indus- 
try, which  has  loomed  so  large  and  so  idle  during  the 
last  two  years,  is  wholly  a  result  of  the  war  activity, 
•but  this  is  only  partly  true.  The  machine  tool  industry 
has  always  needed  a  maximum  capacity  considerably  in 
excess  of  its  average  demand,  taken  over  a  period  of 
years."  This  is  because  the  industry,  he  went  on,  natu- 
rally suffers  as  does  the  elec-trical  industry  from  a  "bad 
load  factor." 

"The  electrical  people,"  he  pointed  out,  "have  given 
this  load  factor  serious  attention,  and  the  peak  load 
consumers  pay  rates  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
carrying  idle  equipment.  False  bases  for  costs  make 
false  bases  for  prices.  Too  many  of  our  industry  use 
that  method  of  dividing  the  total  amount  of  expense  in- 
curred for  a  given  period  by  the  productive  hours  for 
that  period,  and  calling  the  quotient  their  burden.  This 
method  has  been  sarcastically  and  truly  described  as  a 
method  of  wasting  money  to  give  clerks  simple  exer- 
cises in  long  division  to  conceal  costs.  This  method 
has  some  notable  results  to  its  discredit. 

"Let  us  openly  tell  the  world  about  the  demand  fluc- 
tuations this  industry  encounters  and  why  its  bad  load 
factor  necessarily  increa.ses  a  burden  rate  to  a  figure 
much  higher  than  one  in  a  more  stable  industry.  Let 
us  study  these  things  ourselves  and  see  that  our  custo- 
mers recognize  these  costs  as  necessary  parts  of  price, 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  fair  prices  for 
our  product.  Unless  we  study  these  things  our  custo- 
mers will  not  be  convinced  that  the  facts  really  exist. 
The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  his  true  costs  never  has  a 
firm  basis  for  his  price  policy  and  can  never  command 
respect,  either  of  his  competitors  or  of  his  customers. 

"In  the  cycle  we  are  now  entering  our  members 
should  so  well  revise  their  cost  systems  as  to  prevent 
their  repeating  the  errors  of  the  past.  Regional  ac- 
countants' meetings  every  three  months  would  do  won- 
ders in  that  particular,  and  the  results  of  such  meet- 
ings would  repay  their  cost  many  fold.  I  ask  our  in- 
coming board  to  consider  well  the  advisability  of  such 
meetings. 

Acti'ities   Respecting   .Amortization 

"I  need  only  mention  the  campaign  made  to  stir  up 
our  members  in  the  matter  of  amortization.  Many  of 
us  had  slept  on  our  legal  rights  to  claim  large  tax  re- 
funds on  that  account.  .As  a  result  of  that  campaign, 
claims  were  filed  in  very  large  amounts.  If  the  asso- 
ciation were  to  have  the  interest  at  Liberty  bond  rates, 
on  the  amounts  it  will  have  saved  its  members  in  this 
matter  alone,  it  would  have  an  income  considerably 
larger  than   it  could  spend  with  any  show  of  reason." 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Tuechter  dwelt  on  exposing  and 
eliminating  abuses   and  the  problem  of  finance. 

Patenting  Machine  Tool  Parts  Urged 

In  his  address  on  the  patent  question,  Joseph  K. 
Schofield  emphasized  that  machine  tool  builders  do  not 
regard  the  patent  question  of  sufficient  importance. 
Too  often  they  seem  to  think  that  a  new  idea  is  too 
ovious  and  yet  a  patented  device  or  a  collection  of 
patented  devices  in  a  given  machine  will  secure  the  de- 
sired protection  for  the  machine  as  a  whole.  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  machine  is  rarely  new  in  its  entirety. 
As  it  is  there  are  about  eight  hundred  patents  on  ma- 
chine tools  issued  every  week.  Many  of  these  doubtless 
have  no  good  reason  for  being,  as  our  many  patent 
lawyers  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  machine  tools 
to  give  the  service  desired  to  the  machine  tool  builder. 
It  remains,  he  urged,  that  too  many  machine  tool  build- 
ers fail  to  secure  patent  protection  only  to  find  that 
competitors  have  developed  something  uncomfortably 
close.  It  is  largely  when  a  given  production  involves 
a  group  of  patents  that  the  value  of  a  given  patent  is 
shown.  One  of  the  obstacles  a  patent  lawyer  has  to 
combat,  he  repeated,  is  the  attitude  of  the  machine  tool 
manufacturers  that  the  idea  is  of  no  great  consequence. 
He  emphasized,  of  course,  that  the  manufacturer  must 
always  be  alert  to  discover  infringements.  In  his  own 
work  he  is  occupied  part  of  the  time  to  see  if  the  de- 
velopments of  his  own  company  are  infringements  or 
can    be    patented.      Occasionally    modifications   can    be 
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made  to  avoid  an  infringement.  As  yet  he  could  see 
no  definite  improvement  in  patent  office  performance  but 
admitted  that  prol)al)ly  it  is  too  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  recent  patent  office  bill.  He  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  patent  searches  in  stating  that  there  are  be- 
tween eight  thousand  and  ten  thousand  patents  on  turn- 
ing metal  and  probably  nearly  as  many  on  grindmg 
machines.  His  main  contention  was  that  the  machine 
tool  builders  should  adopt  a  definite  patent  policy. 

In  response  to  questions  with  regard  to  foreign 
patents,  he  said  it  was  hard  to  see  much  value  in  the 
foreign  patent.  For  one  thing,  it  was  difficult  to  watch 
for  infringements.  In  Germany  a  violation  must  be 
claimed  within  six  or  seven  years,  while  in  England  a 
protest  against  a  patent  grant  must  be  made  in  the 
first  few  months  after  the  application  has  been  filed. 

So  far  as  machine  tools  are  concerned,  he  felt  that 
the  holder  of  a  patent  was  able  to  get  very  little  in  the 
■way  of  damages.  Instead  his  protection  amounted  to 
securing  an  injunction  against  manufacture  of  the  same 
device  by  others.  However,  General  Manager  Du  Brul 
mentioned  cases  in  which  the  infringers  had  been  forced 
to  pay  as  damages  all  the  profits  on  the  machine,  it 
then  remaining  for  the  infringers  to  prove  that  only 
part  of  the  profits  perhaps  were  due  to  the  patent  that 
was  the  subject  of  litigation.  Mr.  Schofield  suggested 
there  were  very  few  such  cases  likely  in  the  machine 
tool  trade.  He  though  a  court  of  appeals,  experienced 
in  science  and  mechanics,  would  be  a  step  in  advance. 

Co-operation  with  Department  of  Commerce 

The  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announced  through  J.  Wallace  Carrel,  vice- 
president  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
that  the  committee  was  shortly  going  to  Washington  to 
determine  to  what  extent  there  could  and  should  be 
cooperation  between  the  association  and  the  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Rastall,  in  his  address,  emphasized  the  de- 
sire of  the  department  to  have  put  up  to  it  the  day-by- 
day  problems  of  the  industry,  such  as  the  matter  of 
collections,  information  concerning  commercial  laws 
and  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights,  etc.  He  told  of 
the  intention  of  the  department  to  collect  a  list  of  the 
dealers  of  the  world  and  brought  to  the  convention  an 
extended  compilation  of  the  export  figures  for  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  nations  of  the  globe  with  the  amount 
sent  to  each  different  importing  country.  Mr.  Carrel 
expressed  the  thought  that  the  machine  tool  builders 
are  already  informed  as  to  the  leading  dealers  and 
depended  in  part  on  trade  papers  for  expanding  export 
sales,  but  no  expression  was  made  as  to  the  value  which 
machine  tool  builders  would  place  on  the  list. 

Automobiles  for  Salesmen 

One  of  the  subjects  submitted  for  round  table  talk 
had  to  do  with  the  furnishing  of  automobiles  for  sales- 
men. One  member  said,  on  the  basis  of  three  years' 
experience,  that  it  costs  8  to  9  cents  per  mile  for  gen- 
eral running  charges  and  6  cents  for  depreciation,  and 
the  total  amounts  to  about  2%  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
selling.  Another  member  put  the  cost  of  automobiles  at 
6%  cents  a  mile  plus  depreciation,  using  Ford  automo- 
biles in  part,  which  were  run  up  to  50,000  miles. 

The  proposed  plan  of  one  machine  tool  builder  was 
explained  at  some  leng'th.  It  amounts  to  allowing  a 
$1,500  car  to  each  salesman.  He  is  to  be  given  8  or  9 
cents  a  mile,  returning  the  mileage  periodically  for  the 
distance  in  which  the  car  has  been  used  in  business. 
Thirty  per  cent  depreciation  is  allowed  per  year  and 
the  car  is  expected  to  last  three  years;  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years  the  salesman  is  to  put  up  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  as  chargeable  to  his  own  private  use  of  the 
machine.  The  salesman  may  buy  a  more  valuable  car 
if  he  chooses,  but  is  only  allowed  the  30  per  cent  de- 
preciation annually  on  $1,500.  The  company  expects 
that  each  car  will  be  run  about  10,000  miles  per  year 
and  finds  that  four  calls  are  possible  in  the  ordinary 
case  with  the  automobile  as  against  one  with  de- 
pendence on  railroad  transportation. 

To  Establish  with  Dealers  Standard  Terms  of  Sale 

Looking  toward  establishing  standard  terms  of  sale, 
such  as  30  days  net,  the  association  voted  that  a  com- 


mittee should  be  appointed  to  meet  with  the  association 
of  machine  tool  dealers.  The  division  of  commissions 
for  sales  to  scattered  plants  of  a  single  company  also 
came  in  for  consideration.  Such  a  company  has  often 
a  central  purchasing  bureau  and  yet  the  sales  may  be 
effected  in  part  by  the  agent  at  the  plant  of  use  as  well 
as  by  the  agent  in  the  locality  of  the  purchasing  office. 
In  respect  to  the  time  studies  that  are  often  exacted 
in  connection  with  a  machine  tool  sale  negotiation,  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  such  time  studies 
should  be  charged  as  engineering  service  whether  or  not 
the  manufacturer  succeeds  in  making  the  sale,  the  prac- 
tice now  being  for  the  successful  manufacturer  to 
absorb  the  cost  while  the  others  have  to  bear  the  charge. 
Much  complaint  was  made  that  railroad  purchasing 
departments  are  not  ahvays  observing-  the  requests  of 
the  mechanical  departments  of  the  railroads  in  respect 
to  machine  tool  specifications,  but  are  buying  chiefly 
for  size  desired  without  limiting  themselves  to  the  few 
definite  machines  requested  in  making  the  requisition. 

Supplying  Repair  Parts 

An  active  discussion  followed  the  question  of  how 
long  it  is  desirable  to  keep  repair  parts.  The  discussion 
did  not  crystallize  into  anything  definite,  but  sugges- 
tions were  made  that  repair  parts  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  10  years  after  a  machine  is  obsolete  and  possibly 
5  years  after  the  sale  of  a  machine  should  be  the  limit, 
provided  a  machine  tool  builder  desires  to  stand  on  such 
a  limit.  It  was  recognized  that  many  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  repair  parts  for  a  longer  number  of  years. 
It  was  emphatically  stated  that  caring  for  repair  part 
orders  in  the  manufacturing  shop  is  expensive,  and  if 
a  proper  charge  is  made  the  buyer  thinks  he  is  being 
overcharged.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  buyer  should 
have  it  shown  to  him  that  the  making  of  repab-s  is 
special  work  and  would  have  to  be  charged  accordingly. 
One  tool  builder  claimed  that  he  was  considering  the 
developing  of  a  repair  department  and  while  this  will 
necessarily  be  carried  at  a  loss,  it  will  save  the  loss  of 
good  will.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a  request  for 
repairs  should  be  sent  to  jobbing  shops  wherever  pos- 
sible, though  before  the  war  many  machine  users  com- 
monly attempted  making  their  own  repairs,  but  now- 
have  gotten  out  of  the  practice.  One  member  stated 
that  the  cost  of  all  repair  parts  of  a  given  machine,  if 
regarded  as  going  into  the  assembly  of  a  new  machine, 
would  give  a  cost  twice  that  of  the  new  machine.  It  is 
probable  that  a  letter  on  the  subject  will  be  sent  to  the 
members  to  crystallize  the  views  on  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  Topics  Discussed 

Among  the  topics  for  round  table  discussion  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  were  the  following: 

WTiat  is  a  fair  percentage  of  idleness  to  figure  on  in  over- 
head costs  due  to  depressions? 

What  are  tlie  j>rospective  conditions  of  cost,  labor,  ma- 
terial, expense? 

On  what  basis  should  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  repair 
parts  be  based? 

Can  a  code  of  ethics  be  drawn  to  advantage? 

Elimination  of  everything  savoring  of  unfair  competition. 

Would  it  be  well  to  exchange  experience  and  information 
as  to  the  men  who  are  using  unfair  methods? 

How  can  various  statistics  be  used  in  guiding  financ'il 
policies? 

Are  patents  in   the  machine  tool  industr.v  good? 

Do  you  get  sales  departments  to  co-operate  with  the  en- 
gineering departments  on  standardization? 

What  research  work  would  it  be  well  to  undertake? 

What  standardization  is  common  to  various  types  of  ma- 
chines? 

How  far  can  we  go  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessar.v 
sizes? 

AVhat  are  the  best  prospective  foreign  markets  at  tliis 
time? 

How  can  we  secure  complete  information  covering  new 
developments  in  the  machine  tool  line  as  made  by  leading 
European  machine  tool  builders,  and  the  specifications  and 
prices   thereof? 

Does  it  pay  to  furnish  automobiles  for  salesmen?  Under 
what  conditions  are  these  furnished  and  what  is  cost  of  up- 
keep? 

How  can  we  raise  the  standard  machine  tool  salesman- 
ship? 
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What  percentage  of  gross  sales  is  best  spent  on  free  engi- 
neering service  of   various   Itinds? 

How  far  siiould  the  machine  tool  builders  be  called  on 
to  send  factory  representatives  to  close  sales  for  which  the 
dealer  agent  draws  a  commission? 

What  percentage  of  gross  sales  la  best  spent  on  sales- 
men's expense? 

How  prevalent  is  the  demand  for  long  time  credits,  and 
how  is  It  beet  met? 

Can  we  establish  a  uniform  basis  of  cash  discounts  and 
standard  sales  terms,  i.e.,  time? 

A^Tiat  would  be  considered  fair  credit  and  sales  terms  for 
special  machinery  sold  direct  to  purchasers  and  machines 
sold  through  dealers? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  handling  matters  of  credit  on 
extended  terms? 

What  is  a  fair  term  of  credit  to  be  accorded  to  machine 
tool  buyers? 

Is  there  any  abuse  of  standard  30-day  terms  by  excessive 
credit  extension? 

How  far  <s  free  engineering  service  abused?  (Designs, 
time  studies,    data   sheets,   production   studies,   etc.). 

How  can  the  duplication  of  engineering  work  be  avoided, 
that  nowadays  often  involves  more  total  expense  than  any 
possible  profit  to  the  one  who  gets  the  order? 

How  can  the  buyer  be  kept  from  unfairly  working  one 
competitor  against  the  other? 

Asking  sales  departments  to  create  an  unnatural  demand 
for  tools? 

Has  a  liquidated  damage  clause  stopped  cancellations? 

Attitude  of  some  purchasers  in  attempting  unwarranted 
pressure  on  machine  tool   builders? 

Exchange  the  best  arguments  and  develop  methods  of 
combating   unfair  practices  of  purchasers. 


The  buyer  worries  about  the  machine  tool  builder's  cost  of 
production,  instead  of  figuring  the  utility  of  the  machine  to 
himself  against  the  price  asked. 

How  can  we  educate  the  buyer  on  value  of  machines  to 
buy  production,   not  pounds? 

How  long  should  wa  furnish  repairs  for  old  types  of  ma- 
chines ? 

What  percentage  of  gross  sales  is  best  spent  on  direct 
mail  advertising? 

What  percentage  of  gross  sales  is  best  to  spend  on 
journal  advertising? 

Is  there  any  way  to  gage  the  efficiency  of  advertising  ex- 
penditure? 

CSredit  and  sales  Information  regarding  dealers  and  agents. 

How  does  present  sales  organization  of  the  industry  com- 
pare with  pre-war  conditions  and  how  can  we  improve  it? 

What  is  fair  practice  when  changing  agents,  as  to  taking 
back  stock  that  is  considered  necessary  to  carry  if  the  line  is 
to  be  properly  represented? 

What  is  an  equitable  arrangement  for  division  of  com- 
mission between  selling  agents  where  purchases  are  made  In 
one  territory  for  shipment  to  another? 

What  provisions  ought  to  be  put  in  agency  contracts? 

What   is  a  proper  commission   for  agents? 

How  to  get  dealers  to  notify  manufactured  of  all  pending 
deals  and  report  progress  made  on  same  time  to  time? 

Overstocking — especially  on  prices  guaranteed  against  de- 
cline. 

Pressure  of  dealers  for  cancellations. 

Status  of  dealer  contracts  in  view  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions. 

What  is  a  contract  of  agency  and  one  of  sale?  Are  ex- 
clusive sales  contracts  valid  or  binding? 


TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 


Attorney-General    Daugherty    Now    in    Favor    of 
Closer  Co-operation  with  Government 

Washington,  Oct.  10.— There  should  be  some  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  the  guidance  of  trade  associations 
before  vi-hich  the  associations  could  submit  their  plans  of 
operations  and  receive  Government  verdict  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  proposed  opeijations  were  legal  or 
illegal  under  the  anti-trust  laws,  according  to  a  recent 
statement  by  Attorney-General  Daugherty.  This  ex- 
pression by  the  attorney  general  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  of  this  opinion  for 
months  while  Mr.  Daugherty  appears  to  have  assumed 
a  much  more  liberal  attitude  than  he  maintained  for- 
merly. This  is  apparent  from  reference  to  the  lengthy 
correspondence  on  trade  associations  exchanged  about 
one  year  ago  between  these  two  cabinet  members.  At 
that  time  the  attorney  general's  position  was  interpreted 
as  being  that  the  Government  could  give  no  definite  as- 
surances to  trade  associations  and  that  the  activities  of 
the  latter  would  be  subject  to  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion at  all  times. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  some  plan  that  will  prevent  business 
being  unduly  disturbed,"  the  attorney  general  said,  "and 
some  plan  that  will  enable  them  to  come  and  lay  down 
their  plans  on  the  table  and  let  somebody  in  the  Gov- 
ernment say  that  such  plans  do  or  do  not  conflict  with 
the  law,  so  that  if  they  do  not,  they  can  be  gone  ahead 
with  without  fear  of  indictment.  Such  a  system  would 
stabilize  the  situation  and  do  away  with  necessity  for  a 
lot  of  investigation  and  litigation.  It  would  remove 
uncertainty  and  suspicion.  There  would  be  less  side- 
stepping under  it,  and  the  general  tendency  would  be 
to  make  parties  interested  more  happy." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  trade  association  matter,  Mr.  Daugherty 
said,  in  reply  to  a  question.  He  added  that  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  should  also  be  had.  Trade 
as.sociations  would  then  have  some  security,  he  said.  The 
necessity  for  the  Government  seeking  injunctions 
against  some  alleged  activities  of  trade  associations 
would  be  done  away  with,  it  was  pointed  out. 

The  attorney  general  believes  that  some  benefit  has 
been  derived  by  industry  and  trade  associations  as  a 
result  of  the  exchange  of  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Secretary  Hoover,  in  which  it  was  indicated. 


to  an  extent,  what  trade  associations  can  do  without 
violating  the  law.  Mr.  Daugherty  thinks,  however  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The  Hardwood 
Lumber  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  other  decisions  have  resulted  in  some  clarification 
of  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  trade  association  can  go, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Daugherty,  but  some  plan  to  sim- 
plify matters  would  help  a  great  deal. 

Secretary  Hoover  is  said  to  believfe  that  open 
price  associations  activities  may  be  legal  if  the  associa- 
tions will  announce  prices  for  the  benefit  and  informa- 
tion of  the  public.  Under  some  circumstances,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  could  co-operate  with  some  such 
association,  it  is  understood.  Mr.  Daugherty  concedes 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  co-operation  between  some 
associations  and  the  Government  in  some  respects,  but 
ho  thinks  the  situation  might  be  improved  by  certain  ad- 
ditional legislation.  He  stated  that  he  had  recently 
conferred  with  Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey  regarding 
the  plan  of  the  latter  for  legislation  dealing  with  the 
trade  association  problem;  but  he  indicated  a  lack  of 
definite  information  as  to  how  the  senator  proposed  to 
revise  his  bill. 

At  present  prosecutions  against  some  trade  associa- 
tions, including  open  price  associations,  are  being  held 
up,  according  to  Mr.  Daugherty,  not  as  a  result  of  the 
district  court's  decision  against  the  Government  in  the 
Linseed  Oil  case,  but  because  of  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  dockets  of  some  of  the  courts.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral declined  to  name  the  suspended  cases  but  intimated 
that  some  of  them  may  be  inaugurated  when  the  courts 
shall  have  settled  down  to  business  after  the  summer 


Domestic  sales  of  oak  leather  belting  reported  by 
the  Leather  Belting  Exchange  show  a  total  for  August 
of  590,018  lb.,  valued  at  $907,433.  This  compares  with 
487,469  lb.  in  July,  valued  at  $779,951,  and  with  340,500 
lb.  in  August  of  last  year,  valued  at  $569,998.  These 
figures  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  average  price  as 
compared  with  July,  but  a  similar  decrease  from  the 
average  of  August,  1921.  They  represent  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  product. 


The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  has  begun  the 
recovery  of  motor  benzol  at  its  plant  at  Granite  City, 
111.,  having  recently  completed  its  benzol  plant.  The 
plant  will  take  care  of  7500  gallons  daily.  The  output 
has  been  contracted  for. 
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New  Autoinatic  Die  Sinking  Machine 

The  type  F  automatie  die  sinking  machine  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  has  been  added  to  the 
line  of  the  Keller  Mechanical  Engraving  Co.,  70  Wash- 
ington Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  designed  for  work 
on  forming,  stamping,  and  forging  dies,  core  boxes  and 
pattern  work  requiring  impressions  up  to  36  x  20  in., 
8  in.  deep,  as  a  maximum. 

The  machine  works  from  a  master  which  may  be 
either  of  plaster,  cement,  or  wood.  The  control  of  the 
tracer  is  novel,  only  slight  pressure  being  exerted 
against  the  master,  all  the  pressure  necessary  being 
applied  to  the  cutting  tool.  It  is  designed  to  combine 
tremendous  cutting  power  with  great  accuracy  in  fol- 
lowing and  reproducing  a  pattern.  The  product  is  said 
to  leave  the  machine  in  a  condition  requiring  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  hand  work;  most  of  the  labor  of  fitting 
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The    New    Keller    Automatic    Machine    Will    Make    Dies    or 

Patterns  Up  to   20    x    36  In.   in    Size   and   8   In.   Deep  from  a 

Master   of    Plaster,    Cement    or   Wood 

having  been  eliminated.  Even  the  allowance  for  stock 
thickness  may  be  provided  in  the  master  or  core  box. 

Setting  up  and  operation  are  simple  and  the  ma- 
chine may  be  operated  either  automatically  or  semi- 
automatically.  Control  is  by  the  single  group  of  push 
buttons.  Rectilinear  motion  in  three  dimensions  is  a 
feature.  Automatic  feeds  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
are  provided  and  on  the  horizontal  travel,  quick  returns 
in  either  direction  is  a  feature.  A  contouring  or  profil- 
ing movement  is  also  included  by  means  of  which  a 
template  or  a  ridge  or  groove  or  the  side  walls  or  cavity 
in  the  pattern  may  be  followed. 

The  drive  motor  is  of  the  variable  speed  type,  % 
hp.,  and  the  cutter  motor  of  2  hp.  capacity  wound  for 
110  or  220  volts  direct  current.  All  moving  parts  of 
the  machine  are  adequately  provided  with  means  for 
lubrication    and   cutter   lubrication    is   by   forced    feed. 

The  table  working  surface  is  53  x  22  in.  The  table 
has  a  horizontal  travel  of  36  in.  and  speeds  of  1%  to 
12  in.  per  min.  are  provided  through  rheostatic  control 
and  change  gearing.  The  table  also  has  horizontal 
feed  per  vertical  stroke. 

The  vertical  slide  has  a  travel  of  20  in.,  and  the  rate 
of  feed  is  0.10  in.  to  0.83  in.  per  stroke,  which  can  be 
increased  if  desired.  Vertical  travel  for  horizontal  feed 
of  6  in.  per  min.  is  also  provided.  This  slide  is  counter- 
balanced. The  spindle  head  is  carried  on  a  wide  ver- 
tical slide  and  has  an  in  and  out  movement  of  8  in.  It 
is  electrically  controlled  to  follow  the  impression  of  the 
master.  All  moving  slides  have  ample  bearing  surfaces 
and  are  provided  with  tapered  gibs. 

For  following  an  outline    template  on  one  plane,  a 


contouring  attachment  is  provided  which  is  similar  to 
profiling.  When  this  attachment  is  in  use,  the  in  and 
out  movement  may  be  made  inoperative. 

There  is  one  slow  and  one  high  speed  spindle.  The 
spindle  drive  is  by  a  separate  motor  direct  connected 
with  the  lower  cone  pulley  shaft  on  the  rear  side  of  the 
column.  The  upper  cone  pulley  shaft  carries  the  spindle 
driving  pulley.  Two  spindle  driving  pulleys  are  pro- 
vided, 4  and  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  interchangeable.  The 
slow  speed  spindle  pulley  with  the  back  gears  are 
mounted  as  a  unit  on  the  spindle  head.  The  high  speed 
spindle  is  driven  through  a  grooved  pulley  from  the 
slow  speed  spindle  pulley  shaft.  The  ratio  of  back  gear- 
ing is  3.724  to  1. 

There  are  four  speeds  for  slow  speed  spindles,  from 
80  to  216  r.p.m.,  backgeared,  and  from  298  to  808  with 
open  belt.  The  speeds  for  the  high  speed  spindles  are 
from  894  to  2424,  with  open  belt.  These  speeds  are  with 
a  4-in.  driving  pulley  on  the  upper  cone  pulley  shaft. 
With  a  6  in.  driving  pulley  on  the  upper  cone  pulley 
shaft  the  speeds  are:  Slow  spindle,  back  geared  120  to 
324  r.p.m.,  open  belt,  447  to  1212  r.p.m.  For  the 
high  speed  spindles,  open  belt,  the  speeds  are  1341  to 
3036  r.p.m. 

A  feature  is  the  control  cabinet  which  is  a  separate 
unit  connected  to  the  machine  by  wiring  in  a  flexible 
conduit.  This  cabinet  contains  the  controlling  equip- 
ment, which  includes  main  switches,  motor  starters, 
leversing  switches,  relays,  drum  controller  and  motor 
generator  set.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  9  ft.  x  8  ft. 
1  in.,  and  the  height,  about  6  ft.  8  in. 


Les.s  Red  Lead  in  Pipe  .Joints  Demanded 

The  National  Association  of  Brass  Manufacturers, 
at  a  meeting  in  Detroit,  Sept.  8,  voted  in  favor  of  action 
being  taken  to  coiTect  the  present  day  evil  in  the  prac- 
tice of  applying  red  and  white  lead  and  other  such 
harmful  products  to  the  inside  or  so-called  female 
threads  of  pipe  fittings  and  other  threaded  joints  in 
plumbing  work.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  believed 
to  result  in  spreading  throughout  the  water  piping  sys- 
tem a  large  amount  of  residue  lead  and  other  poisonous 
ingredients  which  contaminate  the  water  for  a  time 
after  installation,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health. 

The  view  was  taken  that  this  subject  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  master  plumbers  that  they 
instruct  their  workmen  to  use  only  such  amount  of 
joint  compound  as  is  actually  necessary  and  to  be  ap- 
plied only  to  the  male  thread  of  fittings,  etc.  "As  an  aid 
to  the  eff"orts  of  master  plumbers,"  the  resolution 
adopted  continued,  "we  believe  this  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  public  health  boards  and 
commissioners  of  public  health,  to  secure  a  ruling  in 
each  and  every  community,  by  legislation  if  necessary, 
to  have  this  harmful  evil  eradicated." 


An»  Unusual  Locomotive 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  a  new  Michigan 
Central  locomotive  built  by  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works 
for  fast  freight  service.  This  engine  is  said  to  deliver 
more  tractive  power  per  ton  of  coal  than  any  locomo- 
tive previously  built.  It  has  been  in  service  for  several 
months  and  has  a  record  of  having  hauled  a  train  from 
Toledo  to  Detroit  which  consisted  of  147  cars,  weighed 
10,039  tons  and  was  1%  miles  long.  The  run  of  47.6 
miles  was  covered  in  3  hr.  31  min.,  at  the  average  speed 
of  13.54  mi.  per  hr.,  while  the  evaporation  was  9.7  lb. 
of  water  per  lb.  of  fuel. 

Of  the  tractive  effort  of  74,500  lb.,  11,000  lb.  are 
provided  by  the  booster.  The  locomotive  weighs  334,000 
lb.;  the  tender,  with  10,000  gal.  of  water  and  16  tons 
of  coal,  weighs  199,700  lb.,  making  a  total  of  533,700  lb. 
for  the  unit.  Cylinders  of  28  in.  diameter  by  30  in. 
stroke  provide  3070  hp.  The  boiler,  86  in.  in  diameter, 
is  about  38  ft.  long.  Eight  63-in.  driving  wheels  are 
used.  It  is  understood  that  the  performance  of  this  loco- 
motive has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  150  duplicates 
of  it,  75  with  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  and  75  with 
the  American  Locomotive  Co. 


Self-Containcd  Valve  Grinder 

The  Van  Norman  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Spring-field, 
Mass.,  has  added  to  its  line  the  machine  illustrated, 
known  as  the  Valvo,  which  is  offered  as  a  small  self- 
contained  machine  for  the  grinding  of  engine  valves 
and  similar  work. 

In  the  new  machine  belts  have  been  eliminated,  and 
both  the  work  head  and  wheel  head  have  individual 
motors,  as  shown.  The  grinding  wheel  is  mounted 
directly  on  the  shaft  of  a  ',»  hp.  ball-bearing  motor 
which  runs  at  3450  r.p.m.,  this  motor  being  rigidly 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  machine.  The  work-head 
spindle  is  driven  by  gearing  from  the  motor,  the  whole 
work-head  being  carried  on  a  movable  slide  operated 
by  a  convenient  handle  at  the  left.  The  valves  are  held 
by  the  stem  in  a  split  draw-in  collet  having  a  capacity 
up  to  A-in.  diameter,  .\fter  the  valve  has  been  tight- 
ened and  the  work-head,  which  has  graduations  up  to 
80  deg.,  is  set  at  the  proper  angle,  the  grinding  is  done 
by  passing  the  valve  across  the  face  of  the  wheel,  with 
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a  back  and  forth  movement  of  the  handle  at  the  left, 
while  the  work  is  fed  into  the  abrasive  wheel  by  the 
hand  feed  wheel  at  the  right. 

The  machine  is  designed  to  take  power  from  a  light- 
ing socket.  An  adjustable  stop  screw  is  provided  for 
control  when  grinding  on  the  face  of  the  wheel  and 
the  intermediate  gear  between  the  work-head  motor 
and  spindle  is  of  fibre  to  assure  quiet  running.  The 
length  of  the  machine  is  20  in.,  and  the  width  15  in. 
The  height  is  16  in.,  and  the  weight  110  lb.  The  wheel 
is  6  in.  X  %  in.  The  regular  equipment  includes  one 
split  chuck  and  a  diamond  with  holder  for  truing 
wheel,  re-seating  reamer  and  one  wheel,  also  a  finger 
and  holder  for  sharpening  re-seating  reamers. 


To  Safeguard  Power  Press  Tools 

Massachusetts  is  taking  steps  for  safeguarding 
power  press  tools.  A  committee  consisting  of  George 
E.  Blake,  secretary  and  superintendent  Blake  Mfg.  Co., 
Boston;  Edward  Coffin,  staff  engineer  .Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachu.setts,  Boston;  Nathan  M.  Doen, 
mechanical  superintendent  General  Electric  Co.,  West 
I.ynn;  Henry  F.  Dyer,  machinists'  union,  Boston;  John 
W.  Higgins,  president  and  treasurer  Worcester  Pressed 
Steel  Co.;  Martin  T.  Joyce,  secretary  Massachusetts 
branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Boston;  Lawrence  Purtell,  super- 
intendent American  Can  Co.,  South  Boston;  George  E. 
Sanford,  president  American  Society  of  Safety  Engi- 
neers, Lynn;  Harry  R.  Sinclair,  president  Worcester 
Stamped  Metal  Co.,  Worcester;  and  Stephen  E. 
Whiting,  assistant  chief  engineer  Liberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.,  Boston,  last  week  held  a  hearing  at  the 
State  House.  The  following  recommendations  for  a 
tentative  code  in  safeguarding  the  point  of  operation 
on  power  presses  were  given: 

First,  that  all  power  press  tools  in  use  shall  be  con- 
stnicted.  or  itteclWe  safety  appliances  provided,  to  prevent 
the  hand  of  an  operator  from  being  In  the  hazard  zone  at 
the  time  of  operation  ;  If  the  speed  of  the  press  when  run- 
nlng  continuously  Is  more  than  30  strokes  per  minute  and 
the  clutch   is  engaged   for  each   stroke;  and   It  the   speed  of 


the  press  is  more  than  4j  working  strokes  per  minute,  the 
stroke  is  less  than  i  in.  and  the  press  is  running  continuously. 
Second,  that  the  power  shall  be  off  and  press  drive  wheels 
shall  be  at  rest  while  tools  are  being  adjusted,  except  where 
the  control  allows  the  ram  to  be  stopped  at  any  point  of  the 
stroke. 

Third,  that  no  person  shall  render  inoperative  or  fall  to 
use  any  safety  appliance  which  has  been  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1. 

Safety  appliances  inay  be  of  the  following  types : 
Stationary  guards. 

Movable  guards  of  the  sweep  type,  operating  positively 
from  the  ram  or  shaft  and   not   from   the  tripping- 
mechanism. 
Movable  guards  of  the  gate  type,  closing  in   advance 

of  the  operation  of  the  clutch. 
Mechanical  means ;  such  as  chute,  slide,  dial,  magazine 

or  roll  feeds. 
Double  hand  trips. 
Pliers  or  other  hand   implements. 
Before  adopting  or  rejecting  the   recommendations 
several  hearings  will  be  held  in  various  sections  of  the 
State  where  power  presses  are  operated.     At  the  Bos- 
ton hearing,  no  opposition  was  voiced. 


The  Copper-Rich  Alumiuiim  .\lloys 

The  structures  of  the  alloys  of  copper  with  alumi- 
num up  to  20  per  cent  of  aluminum  have  been  investi- 
gated by  D.  Stockdale  who  used  the  thermal  data  sup- 
plied by  a  study  of  the  cooling  curves  of  the  alloys  and 
by  quenching  experiments  in  conjunction  with  micro- 
scopic examination  in  order  to  obtain  the  equilibrium 
diagram  more  exactly.  In  a  paper  before  the  (Brii;ish) 
Institute  of  Metals,  held  in  Swansea,  Sept.  21,  he  dis- 
credits the  opinion  that  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  aluminum  to  pure  copper  raises  the  freezing  point 
of  that  metal,  and  shows  that  the  minimum  in  the 
liquidus  curve  at  1031  deg.  Cent.  (1888  deg.  Fahr.) 
with  8.3  per  cent  of  aluminum  is  a  true  eutectic  point. 
A  small  arrest  point  at  1017  deg.  Cent,  with  alloys  con- 
taining between  16.5  and  18  per  cent  of  aluminum  has 
been  discovered,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  a  minimum 
in  the  liquidus  at  about  16  per  cent.  , 

Copper  at  1000  deg.  Cent.  (1832  deg.  Fahr.)  can 
hold  only  7.4  per  cent  of  aluminum  in  solid  solution; 
at  500  deg.  Cent.  (932  deg.  Fahr.)  and  at  lower  tem- 
pei-atures  it  can  hold  9.8  per  cent,  although  to  oblain 
such  an  alloy  a  long  annealing  is  required. 


Hack  Saw  Frame  with  New  Handle 

A  hack  saw  frame  with  a  form  of  handle  of  hard 
wood  designed  to  afford  a  comfortable  grip  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Consolidated  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  296 


A  Feature  of  the 
Hack  Saw  Frame 
Is  the  Position  and 
Shape  of  the  Handle 


Broadway,  New  York.  The  blades  are  tightened  by 
means  of  a  winged  nut  which  is  located  in  the  back  so 
as  not  to  cause  an  obstruction.  The  saw  frame  is 
known  as  the  No.  40  and  is  of  course  adjustable  for 
different  lengths  of  blade. 


Improvemont  in  Leather  Belting  Business 

The  general  improvement  in  the  leather  belting 
business  is  indicated  by  the  report  for  the  four  weeks 
ending  Sept.  9  of  the  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co..  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  which  shows  a  profit  for  the  period  of 
$54,000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $700,000  net  profit  per 
annum.  The  company  divides  its  year  into  13  four- 
week  periods.  In  the  first  three  periods  of  the  year, 
business  was  at  the  rate  of  $600,000  a  year  net  loss. 
Then  the  annual  production  was  at  the  rate  of  S6.000,- 
000  a  year.  In  the  last  period  reported  production  was 
at  the  "rate  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  The  tide  turned  with 
the  arrival  of  summer.  The  first  period  of  net  profit 
was  that  ending  .\ug.  12,  when  the  balance  to  the  good 
was  $32,000. 


Problems  in  the  Welding  of  Cast  Iron 

American  Welding  Society  in  a  Meeting;  in  Chicago  Last 

\'i  eek  Discussed  Requirements  of  Various 

Welds  Including  Rail  Joints 


THE  American  Welding  Society  held  its  fall  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  on  Oct.  2  to  5,  inclusive.  The  so- 
ciety is  but  three  years  old,  whereas  welding  has 
been  practice<i  commercially  for  twenty  years.  De- 
spite its  youth,  however,  the  organization  now  has 
600  members,  with  sections  in  nine  leading  industrial 
centers  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  already 
has  established  a  number  of  standards  accepted  by  the 
industrial  world.  Clo.sely  identified  with  the  asso- 
ciation is  the  American  Bureau  of  Welding,  organized 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  which  is  a  joint  advisory 
committee  of  the  American  Welding  Society  and  the 
division  of  engineering  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. It  acts  as  the  research  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Welding  Society.  Financial  support  of  the  bureau 
is  assured  by  a  gift  to  the  National  Research  Council 
of  $5,000,000  made  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in 
December,  1919.  The  bureau  aims  to  foster  the  im- 
provement of  welding  methods,  material  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  establish  codes  and  standards.  Eleven 
research  committees  are  now  working  on  specific 
problems.  It  is  believed  that  research  is  most  success- 
ful when  it  can  call  upon  the  joint  efforts  of  scientist 
and  engineer,  practical  man,  manager,  owner,  worker 
and  consumer.  This  cooperation  and  coordination  the 
bureau  has  set  out  to  promote. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  sessions  of  the  society  were 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
in  the  Monadnock  Block.  On  Monday,  Oct.  2,  W.  J. 
Beck,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  specifications  for 
steel  to  be  welded,  and  director  of  research  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio.,  read  a  progress 
report  outlining  the  results  of  tests  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee,  by  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Research  Laboratories. 

Activity  of   the   Committees 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  electric-arc  welding  com- 
mittee and  the  gas  welding  committee  met  jointly  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  regional  subsidiary  commit- 
tees in  the  Chicago  district.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
a  regional  plan  of  research  developed  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Welding,  which  differs  from  the  ordinary 
committee  woi-k  in  that  the  members  of  each  regional 
committee  live  within  a  given  locality  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  a  common  meeting  place.  The  advantage 
of  the  plan  is  that  it  permits  the  holding  of  regular 
frequent  meetings  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  it 
ptrmits  the  sustained  interest  of  members,  as  the  fre- 
quency of  meetings  and  their  regularity  do  not  allow 
time  for  the  members  to  forget  what  happened  at  the 
previous  meeting,  it  permits  a  particular  investigation 
to  be  carried  to  a  successful  completion  within  a  short 
time,  and  promotes  interest  in  research  in  a  particular 
locality  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Such  a  regional  com- 
mittee, known  as  a  sub-committee  on  the  electric-arc 
welding  of  cast  iron,  was  organized  about  a  year  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  New  York  Section 
of  the  -American  Welding  Society.  Members  of  the 
committee  consist  of  representatives  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  West  Al- 
bany shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  one  or 
two  foundries  and  Union  College.  Meetings  are  held 
fairly  regularly  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

Welding  of  Cast  Iron 

In  the  afternoon  session  a  joint  report  of  the  gas, 
electric  and  thermit  welding  research  committees  on  the 
general  properties  of  cast  iron  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
weldability,  was  read.  It  was  pointed  out  that  cast 
iron   differs  widely  in  composition   and  characteristics. 


It  always  contains  about  three  per  cent  of  carbon,  but 
this  may  be  either  in  a  combined  graphitic  state  and  it 
may  hold  widely  varying  amounts  of  other  elements, 
such  as  silicon,  manganese,  sulphur  and  phosphorous. 
Not  only  the  presence  of  these  elements,  but  also  the  rate 
of  cooling  of  the  casting  profoundly  affect  the  physical 
characteristics   and   weldability   of   the   metal. 

In  making  a  weld  in  commercial  east  iron,  the  sur- 
faces which  are  to  be  joined  must  again  be  melted. 
These  surfaces  consist  of  iron  which  contains  irarbon 
in  both  the  free  and  combined  states.  When  these  sur- 
faces are  melted,  several  things  happen.  First  both 
the  graphitic  and  combined  carbon  go  into  solution  in 
the  molten  metal.  Second,  some  of  the  carbon,  silicon 
and  manganese  is  burned  out  by  the  heat,  while  the 
amounts  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  practically  un- 
changed. Silicon  is  most  easily  burned  out,  so  the 
tendency  is  to  produce  east  iron  in  the  weld  that  will 
be  white  when  cold,  owing  to  its  low  silicon  and  carbon 
content.  Third,  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal 
oxidizes,  making  a  slag,  which  in  a  measure  prevents 
further  oxidation.  As  soon  as  the  welding  heat  is 
removed,  the  melted  iron  solidifies  very  quickly,  owing 
to  its  proximity  to  the  comparatively  cold  mass  from 
which  it  has  been  melted  and  to  its  being  exposed  freely 
to  the  air.  This  sudden  cooling  causes  a  large  amount 
of  carbon  to  be  retained  in  the  combined  state,  result- 
ing in  a  white,  hard  metal  in  the  weld.  Of  course,  if 
the  casting  has  been  pre-heated  before  welding,  the 
cooling  of  the  added  metal  will  not  be  so  sudden  and 
a  softer  machinable  weld  may  be  secured.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  grade  of  cast  iron  which  is 
most  difficult  to  weld  successfully  is  that  which  is  soft 
and  has  an  open  grain.  However,  little  difficulty  is  en- 
countered when  the  metal  is  of  comparatively  thin  sec- 
tion (1/2  in.  or  less). 

When  iron  is  molten  or  even  red  hot,  it  oxidizes 
very  readily  if  exposed  to  air.  In  welding,  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal  becomes  covered  with  iron  oxide, 
which  may  be  deposited  in  the  weld  by  mixing  with 
the  molten  metal,  or  by  being  tapped  between  two 
layers  of  metal  at  different  times.  In  either  case  the 
result  w'ill  be  a  weak,  non-homogeneous  weld,  for  the 
oxide  particles  segregate  and  do  not  form  a  junction 
with  the  adjacent  metal. 

The  shape  of  the  castings  also  has  an  influence  on 
the  method  of  welding  to  be  used.  A  casting  compris- 
ing both  light  and  heavy  parts  is  subjected  to  more 
e.xternal  stresses  than  one  of  homogeneous  cross-sec- 
tions. The  stre^es  are  caused  by  the  different  rates 
of  cooling,  light  sections  cooling  more  rapidly  than 
heavy.  There  are  also  internal  stresses  set  up  at 
sharp   angles. 

When  in  the  welding  of  cast  iron,  a  filler  metal  of 
different  composition  than  that  of  the  casting  is  used, 
serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
co-efficient  of  expansion  and  consequently  the  shrink- 
age of  the  metal  in  the  weld  may  be  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  casting.  The  different  shrink- 
ages of  the  two  metals  will  cause  one  to  slide  on  the 
other  as  they  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 
The  shrinkage  sets  up  internal  strains  which  the  duc- 
tility of  the  welding  material  must  take  care  of.  Alter- 
ing the  carbon  content  from  the  combined  to  the 
graphitic  state  helps  increase  the  shrinkage.  If  the 
iron  contains  a  weakening  agent  the  internal  strains  set 
up  by  shrinkage  often  cause  cracks  to  appear. 

Acetylene  for  Cast  Iron  Welding 

A  progress  report  of  the  research  committee  on 
gas  welding  of  cast  iron  was  read  by  the  chairman,  S. 
W.  Miller,  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Research  Labora- 
tories.    In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  acetylene  is 
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the  best  gas  for  welding  because  of  its  high  flame 
temperature.  Flame  temperature,  however,  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  total  heat  given  out  by  burning  gas.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  so  that  the  welder  will  not 
be  confused  by  a  common  arg:ument  that  because  the 
welding  gas  has  more  total  heat  in  it  than  acetylene, 
its  flame  temperature  is  higher.  Acetylene,  when 
burned  in  the  presence  of  pure  oxygen,  gives  the  high- 
est flame  temperature,  although  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  off  is  no  greater  than  for  some  other  fuels.  The 
oxy-acetylene  flame  in  its  practical  application  is 
very  small  and,  therefore,  the  heat  is  applied  in  a  small 
spot,  rapidly  raising  it  to  the  fusing  point.  This  is  of 
advantage  during  welding  but  may  be  a  disadvantage 
by  causing  local  strains  at  the  melted  part  during  cool- 
ing. These  strains  are  specially  dangerous  in  cast  iron, 
which  is  weak  and  brittle,  unless  the  part  be  reheated 
after  welding  to  a  uniform  temperature  all  over,  when 
the  strains  will  be  relieved,  because  cast  iron  will 
stretch  a  little  when  hot.  Covering  the  piece  with  any- 
thing that  will  slow  dov\Ti  the  cooling  will  help  because 
the  strains  will  have  more  time  to  adjust  themselves. 
The  average  temperature  of  a  casting  as  brought  to 
the  welder  is  about  70  deg.  Fahr.  The  melting  tempera- 
ture of  cast  iron  is  about  2100  deg.  Fahr.,  a  difference 
of  about  2030  deg.  If  the  piece  be  preheated  to  only 
a  dull  red,  its  temperature  will  be  about  1300  deg.  Fehr., 
a  difference  of  only  800  deg.,  which  accounts  for  the 
good  results  from  preheating. 

The  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  for  preheating  is 
expensive  even  for  small  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, other  cheaper  methods  are  used. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  cast-iron  welding  is  to  take 
care  of  the  slow  strains  which  occur  during  preheating, 
welding  and  cooling.  Slow  preheating,  rapid  welding 
followed  by  slow  cooling,  are  the  means  to  be  employed, 
especially  in  restrained  welds.  In  such  welds,  either 
strains  or  distortion  can  be  prevented,  at  least  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  both. 
Strains,  being  dangerous,  should  always  be  avoided, 
even  if  some  distortion  is  necessary.  In  concluding,  the 
committee  asserted  that  with  thorough  fusion,  proper 
allowance  for  expansion  and  contraction,  adequate  pre- 
heating, slow  cooling,  use  of  proper  welding  rods  and 
no  more  flux  than  necessary,  the  welding  of  cast  iron 
is  uniformly  a  success  and  produces  a  weld  which  is 
always  stronger  than  the  base  metal  and  readily  ma- 
chinable. 

Arc  Welding  of  Cast  Iron 
A  report  on  arc  welding  of  cast  iron  was  read  by 
W.  H.  Namack,  vice-president,  Davison-Namack  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  and  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  electro-arc  welding  of  cast  iron  of 
the  Northern  New  York  section.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  this  report  that  there  are  two  fundamental  methods 
of  arc  welding  cast  iron,  first,  by  the  carbon  arc,  and, 
second,  by  the  metal  arc.  The  latter  may  be  divided 
into  metal  arc  welding  with  studs  and  metal  arc  weld- 
ing without  studs. 

The  carbon  arc  process  gives  better  results  on  heavy 
work  than  the  metallic  arc.  The  employment  of  steel 
studs  with  metallic  arc  welding  is  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  troubles  due  to  shrinkage.  The  studs  are 
screwed  into  the  cast  iron,  the  filler  metal  being  welded 
to  them.  These  studs  pass  through  the  brittle  layer  of 
iron  at  the  weld  and  transfer  the  stresses  to  the  mass 
of  metal  back  of  the  weld.  The  report  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  typical  arc  welding  operations  by  the 
various  methods,  outlining  the  difficulties  encountered 
and  the  degree  of  success  thus  far  achieved. 

-A.  report  on  thermit  welding  of  cast  iron  was  read 
by  J.  H.  Deppeler  of  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  thermit  welding. 
He  outlined  researches  which  are  being  carried  out  by 
his  company  to  improve  the  quality  of  thermit  welds 
and  to  reduce  their  cost. 

Co-operation  with  Electric  Railroads 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  society  held  joint 
sessions  with  the  American  Electric  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  at  the  Municipal  Pier.  C.  A.  McCune, 
president  of  the  society,  outlined  the  purposes  and' 
scope  of  his  organization  and  pointed  out  the  manner 


in  which  the  electric  railway  association  might  co- 
operate with  his  body  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  each. 
William  Spraragen,  secretary  American  Bureau  of  Weld- 
ing, gave  a  history  of  the  bureau,  calling  particular 
attention  to  its  willingness  to  conduct  research  in  fields 
of  interest  to  the  electric  railroads.  The  co-operation 
which  both  speakers  advocated,  has  already  taken  form 
through  the  membership  of  a  representative  of  the 
railway  engineering  association  on  the  welded  rail 
joint  committee  of  the  American  Welding  Society.  This 
member,  E.  M.  T.  Ryder,  way  engineer,  Third  Avenue 
Railway  System,  New  York,  who  is  also  vice-chairman 
of  the  committee,  addressed  the  joint  session  on  welded 
rail  joints.  He  pointed  out  that  these  joints  had  been 
in  use  since  1890,  but  that  the  electric  railroad  indus- 
try had  not  yet  learned  how  to  make  joints  that  will 
last  as  long  as  the  rail.  For  all  types  of  welded  rail 
joints,  he  asserted,  present  knowledge  of  physical, 
chemical  and  metallurgical  problems  involved  is  alto- 
gether inadequate.  Neither  the  loads  applied  to  the 
structure  nor  its  powers  of  resistance  are  known. 
Little  worth-while  information  has  been  assembled  on 
the  effect  on  the  joints  of  rail  wear,  of  the  hammer 
blows  of  traffic,  of  temperature  strains,  of  repeated 
bending,  of  corrosion,  of  time  itself. 

A  paper  by  J.  S.  McWhirter,  superintendent  equip- 
ment and  buildings.  Third  Avenue  Railway  System, 
New  York,  on  "Welding  for  the  Maintenance  of  1600 
Street  Railway  Cars"  described  the  equipment  and 
methods  used  in  the  shops  of  this  company. 


Copper  and  Brass  in  the  Building  Industry 

Estimates  by  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Asso- 
ciation, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  following  a  survey 
of  the  building  situation,  indicate  that  the  1922  con- 
sumption of  copper,  brass  and  bronze  for  building  pur- 
poses will  total  150,000,000  lb.  This  compares  with 
estimates  of  50,000,000  lb.  in  1921,  54,000,000  lb.  in  1920 
and  77,000,000  lb.  in  1919.  It  represents  sheets,  piping, 
hardware,  lighting  fixtures,  wire,  etc.  In  detail,  the 
association  estimated  that  the  consumptio/i  will  be  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

Sheet    metal    work 6S. 010.000  lb. 

Itnoflns    50.000.000  lb. 

I'lumbing     17.000.000  lb. 

Electrical    work     11,000,000  lb. 

H^irdware     4,000,000  lb. 

Total     150,000,000  lb. 

Consumption  of  copper  and  brass  this  year  in  build- 
ings is  the  greatest  of  all  time,  particularly  as  building 
construction  is  breaking  all  records.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  the  potential  market  for  copper  and  brass 
in  this  industry  on  the  basis  of  1922  building  construc- 
tion would  be  650,000,000  lb.,  or  more  than  four  times 
the  actual  consumption. 


Radical  Union  Men  Win 

Outvoting  the  conservatives  almost  four  to  one, 
radicals  among  the  1600  delegates  attending  the  tri- 
ennial convention  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers 
at  Detroit  last  Thursday  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
for  amalgamation  into  one  huge  body  of  all  railroad 
labor  unions  in  the  United  States. 

Three  separate  resolutions  of  the  same  import,  en- 
tirely unexpected  save  by  their  proponents,  were  of- 
fered and  hotly  debated  and  each  was  passed  over  the 
vigorous  protest  of  the  "conservative"  element  among 
the  delegates,  led  by  Edward  F.  Grable,  president  of  the 
brotherhood. 

Conservatives  declared  that  the  influence  of  Win.  Z. 
Poster,  author  of  the  little  red  book,  the  Syndicalist, 
who  was  present,  predominated  in  the  convention. 


G.  E.  Stoltz,  general  engineer,  Westinghojse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  present  a 
paper  on  "Improved  Rolling  Mill  Practice  Obtained  by 
the  Use  of  Direct  Current  Motors  for  Main  Roll  Drive," 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  at  the  Hotel  Chatham,  Pittsburgh, 
Saturday  evening,  Oct.  14. 


American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 

Technical   Papers,   Symposiums   and   Exliibits   at   Fourth 

Annual  Meeting  in  Detroit — Drop  Forging  Institute 

Holds  Joint  Meeting 

AN  uinjualified  success  was  the  general  verdict  of  those  who  attended  the  fourth  annual  convention 
and  exhibition  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  last  week  at  Detroit,  Oct.  2  to  7.  The 
record  made  there  by  this  society,  only  three  years  old,  both  in  technical  papers  and  in  exhibits,  in- 
sures it  a  place  among  the  leading  technical  organizations  in  the  country  and  stamps  its  annual  meeting 
as  one  to  be  looked  forward  to  and  to  be  reckoned  with.  Both  the  convention  and  the  exhibition,  called 
this  time  an  "international  steel  exposition."  exceeded  in  scope  and  attendance  the  three  previous  affairs 
at  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis  in  1919,  1920  and  1921,  respectively.  The  registered  attend- 
ance of  members  only  was  about  1300  out  of  a  total  membership  of  a  little  over  3000.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  only  membership  attendance  was  recorded.  An  official  estimate  of  those  participating  in  all 
activities  is  18,000  against  8000  to  9000  last  year. 

Uniting  with  the  steel  treaters  was  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  American  Drop  Forging  Insti- 
tute with  which  was  also  associated  the  Drop  Forge  Supply  Association.  Their  registered  attendance 
exceeded  that  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  American  Drop  Forge  Association,  the  older  and  parent 
organization. 

The  fourth  floor  of  the  spacious  building  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  afforded  an  ideal  place 
for  the  technical  sessions  and  the  exposition,  the  former  being  held  in  close  proximity  to  the  latter. 
As  for  the  city  itself,  Detroit  probably  contains  in  its  automobile  industries  more  extensive  industrial 
applications  of  heat  treatment  than  any  other  American  city.  Plant  visitations  were  numerous  and 
largely  taken  advantage  of;  they  included  both  the  Highland  Park  and  River  Rouge  plants  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  the  plants  of  other  large  companies. 

A  new  feature  was  the  holding  of  regular  sessions  in  Detroit  of  some  of  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Technical  Sessions  of  the  Steel  Treaters 


THE  technical  sessions  of  the  steel  treaters  were  not 
only  well  attended  in  most  cases  but,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Indianapolis  meeting  last  year,  there  were 
fewer  papers  and  almost  no  simultaneous  sessions.  As 
against  nearly  75  papers  scheduled  on  the  program 
last  year,  this  year  the  various  sessions  covered  20  to 
25  papers,  including  several  symposiums.  The  sessions 
were  devoted  to  carburizing,  heat-treating  problems, 
tool  steel,  aircraft  failures,  with  three  practical  round 
table  discussions  on  heat  treating  and  three  sym- 
posiums on  metallurgical  education,  on  hardness  test- 
ing and  on  research.  Most  of  the  papers  were  avail- 
able in  printed  form,  a  commendable  departure  from 
previous  conventions.  The  society's  journal.  Trans- 
actions, containing  many  of  them,  was  distributed. 

Session  on  Tool  Steel 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions  was  devoted  to 
tool  steel.  Five  papers  were  presented  during  this 
session  and,  while  considerable  instructive  information 
was  brought  out  in  the  discussions,  these  were  limited 
for  lack  of  time  with  discussion  of  some  of  the  papers 
omitted  altogether.  Charles  N.  Johnson,  director  of 
research  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  was  chairman. 

Breakdown  Test  of  High-Speed  Steels 

The  first  paper  on  "Lathe  Breakdown  Tests  of  Some 
Modern  High-Speed  Tool  Steels"  was  presented  by 
H.  J.  French,  physicist  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, with  Jerome  Strauss,  chief  chemist  United 
States  Naval  Gun  Factory,  a  joint  author  of  this  paper. 
This  was  an  exhaustive  report  giving  comparisons  of 

the  performance  of  modern  high-speed  tool  steels  in  photographs  were  presented.  The  discussion  of  the 
lathe  breakdown  tests,  in  which  the  endurance  of  tools 
was  measured  under  definite  working  conditions,  and 
also  bringing  out  the  limitations  of  this  method  when 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  steel.  The  steels  were  classi- 
fied according  to  chemical  composition  and  this  division 


was  used  in  discussing  the  results  obtained.  Important 
features  developed  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
described  tests  were  summarized  as  follows: 

Breakdown  tests  in  which  tool  endurance  is  determined 
under  definite  working  conditions  are  not  satisfactory  as  the 
basis  for  tlie  purchase  of  high  speed  tool  steels  wliile  com- 
petitive comparisons  of  brands  of  nearly  similar  performance 
are  not  justified,  owing  to  the  qualitative  nature  of  this  type 
of  test.  Relatively  large  differences  may  be  ascertained  with 
certainty  providing  sufficient  tools  are  tested  and  averages 
of  at  least  two  grinds  are  used  in  interpreting  results.  In 
severe  breakdown  tests  with  roughing  tools  on  3  per  cent 
nickel  steel  forgings  in  which  high  frictional  temperatures 
were  produced,  it  was  found  that  the  performance  of  com- 
mercial low  tungsten — high  vanadium  and  cobalt  steels  was 
superior  to  that  of  high  tungsten — low  vanadium  type  and 
special  steels  contained  about  \i  per  cent  uranium  or  %  per 
cent  molybdenum.  The  average  power  consumption  was 
practically  the  same  so  that  this  factor  need  not  be  intro- 
duced in  comparisons  which  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
endurance  of  the  tools.  The  relatively  poor  endurance  of 
high  tungsten  steel  under  superior  working  conditions  was 
not  observed  in  more  moderate  tests  made  on  the  same  test 
log  with  equal  cutting  speed  and  depth  of  cut  but  with  re- 
duced feed,  in  which  the  frictional  temperatures  produced 
w-ere  not  so  high.  In  the  latter  tests  the  performance  of 
cobalt  steels  was  better  than  either  the  low  or  high  tungsten 
steels.  Hardness  determinations  and  examination  of  frac- 
tures indicated  that  the  various  types  of  commercial  high 
speed  steel  showed  difference  in  behavior  under  heat  treat- 
ment, and  in  physical  properties  which  probably  are  of  im- 
portance under  moderate  working  conditions  and  might 
counterbalance  steel  advantage  in  performance.  Changes 
in  cutting  speed  more  markedly  affected  the  performance  of 
steel  containing  cobalt  or  special  elements,  such  as  uranium 
or  molybdenum,  than  that  with  the  more  basic  types. 

Discussion 

Lantern   slides  of  curves,  photomicrographies   and 


paper  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  Taylor  and  break- 
down tests.  Mr.  French  said  his  conclusions  were 
based  on  the  tests  made  and  were  not  intended  as 
general  statements.  In  reply  to  questions  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  pre-heating  temperatures  had  no 
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effect  on  the  cutting  efficiency  of  tlie  tools  and  tiiat 
many  of  tlie  tools  were  hardened  in  electric  furnaces 
which  had  proved  very  satisfactory  for  this  work.  In 
his  opinion  cutting  speed  has  a  remarkable  effect  on 
the  performance. 

High-Speed  Steel  and  Carbide  Segregations 
'"Carbide  Segregations  in  High-Speed  Steel"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  A.  E.  White,  director  of 
engineering  research  University  of  Michigan.  He  de- 
clared that  since  1900  there  has  been  no  outstanding 
change  in  the  composition  of  high-speed  steel.  The 
electric  furnace  and  the  crucible  furnace  share  the 
honors  in  making  the  best  steel  and  some,  including 
the  firm  that  introduced  the  electric  furnace  in  this 
country,  hold  that  the  crucible  process  is  superior  to 
the  electric  furnace  for  the  production  of  high-speed 
steel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  each  process  has 
a  certain  advantage.  The  troubles  generally  en- 
countered in  high-speed  steel  chargeable  to  the  steel 
manufacturers  are  not  due  to  the  refining  or  melting 
methods  employed,  but  rather  to  the  conditions  which 
take  place  in  the  cooling  of  the  steel  from  the  molten 
to  the  solid  state.  Certain  of  these  defects  are  due  to 
faulty  practice  on  the  part  of  the  steel  maker. 

Photomicrogi-aphs  were  presented  showing  segfre- 
gation  and  slag  inclusions.  The  outstanding  trouble 
of  the  high-speed  steel  chargeable  to  the  mill,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  is  segregation  of  the  carbides, 
and  the  elimination  of  this  trouble  is  not  in  sight.  As 
long  as  cooling  methods  are  employed  that  allow  .segre- 
gations to  take  place,  just  so  long  will  this  trouble  be 
found  in  high-speed  steel,  especially  in  the  larger  sizes. 
The  author  declared  that  much  of  the  segregation 
could  be  lessened  and  in  some  cases  eliminated,  pro- 
vided the  metal  is  reduced  in  cross-section  sufficiently, 
but  in  many  of  the  commercial  sizes  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  the  required  degree  of  reduction.  The  degree 
of  segregation  depends  upon  the  initial  casting  tem- 
perature, rate  of  cooling,  and  the  degree  of  reduction. 
These  factors  are  appreciated  by  the  mills  and  they 
are  attempting  to  control  them  so  as  to  get  the  mini- 
mum segregation.  However,  these  efforts  seem  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  palliative  rather  than  a  cure.  He  de- 
clared the  time  is  ripe  for  experimental  work  in  this 
field  along  lines  somewhat  more  drastic  than  in  the 
past,  and  especially  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  effect  of  centrifugal  casting  on  the 
elimination  of  segregation.  The  consumer  has  given 
little  attention  to  these  matters,  his  attention  being 
from  the  complaintive  rather  than  from  the  construc- 
tive side.  The  proper  tool  life  is  as  much  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  as  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
or  tool  maker,  depending  upon  proper  lubrication, 
speed,  rate  of  feeding,  cutting  edge,  etc.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  author  said  that  very  probably  the  next  few 
years  will  bring  about  fundamental  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel  and  he  hoped  that 
steel  makers,  tool  makers  and  consumers  would  co- 
operate to  bring  about  this  improvement. 

Discussion 

During  the  discussion  Mr.  White  remarked  that 
much  is  heard  of  the  superiority  of  European  high- 
speed tool  steel,  but  that  Europe  has  not  found  a  way 
to  eliminate  the  excessive  segregation.  In  his  opinion 
the  only  way  to  eliminate  this  segregation  is  by  making 
a  very  diligent  inspection  of  the  ingot. 

Structure  and  Machining  Tool  Steel 
A  paper  on  "The  Effect  of  Structure  Upon  the 
Machining  of  Tool  Steel"  was  presented  by  J.  V. 
Emmons,  metallurgist  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co., 
Cleveland.  The  paper  included  observations  made  in 
the  course  of  a  study  on  the  effect  of  the  structure  of 
tool   steel   upon   various   machine  operations   during   a 


period  of  five  years,  and  the  writer  said  the  accuracy 
of  the  conclusions  had  been  confirmed  by  their  suc- 
cessful application  to  commercial  work  during  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years.  He  declared  that  in  the  present 
age  of  quantity  production  low  machining  costs  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  many  tool-making  enter- 
prises. The  question  of  obtaining  a  suitable  machined 
finish  upon  certain  tools  is  often  a  deciding  factor  in 
the  purchase  of  tool  steel.  Spoiled  work,  due  to  un- 
satisfactory machining,  often  cau.ses  appalling  losses. 
The  vriter  declared  that,  as  a  means  of  estimating  the 
machinability  of  tool  steel,  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture is  a=  important  as  the  knowledge  of  the  hardness, 
but  the  study  of  both  hardness  and  structure  gives  an 
index  to  the  machinability  of  tool  steel  of  surprising 
accuracy.  The  results  of  the  series  of  experiments 
were  embodied  to  show  the  detailed  effect  of  the  various 
microconstituents  on  the  machinability  of  steel. 
Various  machining  operations  were  considered,  includ- 
ing turning,  milling,  drilling,  reaming  and  thread 
cutting. 

General  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  the  most 
favorable  structure  for  the  various  machine  operations. 
In  summing  up  the  observations  the  writer  stated  that, 
when  a  single  machine  operation  is  to  be  performed 
upon  tool  steel  and  the  quantity  of  steel  involved 
justifies  the  expense,  it  is  possible  to  select  a  most 
suitable  structure  with  great  exactness.  When  there 
are  a  number  of  different  machining  operations  to  be 
performed  on  the  same  steel,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
adopt  a  compromise  structure  which  is  fairly  well 
suited  to  all  operations.  It  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  structure,  which  best  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
all  the  different  operations,  will  be  one  of  ferrite, 
spheroidized  cementite  and  pearlite  in  which  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  lamellar  pearlite  remains. 

Discussion 

During  the  discussion  it  was  brought  out  that  tool 
steel  that  proves  satisfactory  in  machinability  in  one 
plant  often  proves  unsatisfactory  in  other  plants. 

B.  H.  DeLong,  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  in  discussing 
the  paper  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Emmons 
said  a  good  word  for  lamellar  pearlite  in  annealed 
carbon  tool  steel,  although  many  users  specify  that  the 
material  must  be  free  from  this  constituent.  In  his 
opinion,  the  paper  would  have  had  more  value  if  de- 
tails had  been  given  of  practices  employed  in  each 
operation.  He  said  that  types  of  machines,  tools  used 
and  speed  at  which  metal  is  cut,  and  size  of  the  steel 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  suitability  of  tool  steel  for  a  particular  oper- 
ation. Mr.  DeLong  declared  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  manufacturers  as  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  of  steel  that  will  result  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical production.  Referring  particularly  to  steel 
for  taps,  he  said  that  one  manufacturer  required  a 
maximum  Brinell  hardness  of  160,  and  another  of  200. 
Various  limits  between  these  two  extremes  are  most 
often  used.  He  pointed  out  that  the  requirements  of 
the  finished  tool  are  the  same  but  that,  obviously,  steel 
with  a  160  Brinell  hardness  could  not  have  the  same 
structure  as  steel  with  a  200  Brinell  hardness.  He 
also  referred  to  specifications  of  buyers  of  annealed 
chromium  steel  for  ball  bearing  races.  One  customer 
specifies  a  maximum  Brinell  hardness  of  170,  another 
of  160  to  180,  and  another  of  180  to  200.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Emmons  that,  where  the  quantity  of  steel 
justifies  the  expense,  it  is  possible  to  select  a  most  suit- 
able structure  for  any  operation  with  great  exactness. 
However,  he  declared  that  a  suitable  structure  and 
hardness  for  the  same  type  of  machining  will  vary 
greatly  in  different  shops.  Care  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  not  to  generalize  from  results  secured  in  one 
investigation. 

A.   H.  d'Arcambal.   metallurgist  Pratt  &   Whitney 
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Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  said  he  wished  to  confirm  the 
statement  frequently  made  that  tool  steel  of  a  certain 
Brinell  hardness  and  niicrostruc-ture  is  found  ideal  for 
machining  in  one  plant  and  gives  trouble  in  others 
making  the  same  class  of  tools.  Referring  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Emmons  that  steel  coming  within  the 
range  of  160  to  185  Brinell  hardness  is  diiTicult  to  ma- 
chine, Mr.  d'Arcambal  declared  that  experiments  con- 
ducted by  his  company  showed  a  steel  of  that  hardness 
is  best  for  threading,  fluting,  etc.,  and  that  at  the  Pratt 
&  Whitney  plant  they  machined  a  great  deal  of  steel 
within  these  Brinell  limits  and  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  machining  ability.  His  i-emarks  referred  to  a 
steel  annealed  by  the  mill  after  the  cogging  operation. 
He  declared  that  the  finishing  temperature  the  steel 
has  received  at  the  mill  also  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
resultant  microstructure  of  the  annealed  material. 

Kock  Drill  Steel 

N.  B.  Hoffman,  metallurgist  Colonial  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  presented  a  paper  on  "A  Jletallographic 
Study  of  a  Rock  Drill  Steel  as  Influenced  by  the 
Methods  of  Manufacture."  He  explained  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  drill  steel  the  most  general  and  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  drill  a  hole  longitudinally 
through  the  center  of  the  bar  or  billet.  The  hole  is 
filled  with  a  refractory  material  and  both  ends  plugged. 
The  steel  is  then  rolled  to  size  and  when  cold  the  ends 
are  cropped  and  the  refractory  material  removed. 
Until  two  years  ago  practically  all  rock  drill  was  made 
of  carbon  steel,  the  alloys  being  neglected.  However, 
he  said  the  demand  for  production  and  the  increase  in 
size  of  pneumatic  drilling  machines  caused  a  demand 
for  a  better  quality  of  steel — one  that  would  withstand 
the  impact  and,  at  the  same  time,  retain  a  cutting  edge, 
and  a  too!  with  a  tough  steel  body  with  high  fatigue 
values  and  a  hard  and  tough  point  when  forged  and 
hardened.  Such  a  steel  must  be  one  that  any  smith 
could  easily  forge  and  must  be  moderate  in  price. 

The  speaker  said  that  various  alloys  had  been  tried 
in  developing  such  a  product,  but  he  believed  without 
result,  due  largely  to  the  complexity  of  heat  treating. 
A  composition  that  has  given  excellent  results  so  far 
has  been  a  vanadium  steel.  Data  showed  that  most 
of  the  breaks  in  rock  drill  occur  in  the  early  life  of 
the  steel,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  cause  of 
the  breaking  of  drill  steel  is  usually  traceable  to  faulty 
manufacturing,  resulting  from  defects  in  the  bore  such 
as  slags,  oxides,  etc.  In  his  opinion,  fatigrue  to  with- 
stand vibratory  shocks  and  stresses  is  vital  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  successful  rock  drill  steel.  While  feeling 
that  breakage  results  from  other  causes,  he  held  that 
a  steel  of  high  fatigue  value  would  last  longer  than 
one  with  low  fatigue  value.  He  pointed  out  that  fatigue 
tests  have  shown  that  vanadium  steel  has  a  life  three 
times  as  long  as  plain  carbon  steel  and  that  tests  of 
actual  drilling  operations  have  shown  that  vanadium 
steel  has  fatigue  values  at  least  .50  per  cent  greater 
than  carbon  steel,  or  at  least  the  breakage  is  reduced 
50  per  cent.  While  more  carbon  than  alloy  rock  steel 
is  used,  he  believed  that  before  long  the  conditions 
would  be  reversed. 

'"The  Deterioration  of  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 
in  Hot  Gaseous  Ammonia"  was  discussed  by  J.  S. 
Vanick,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Session  on  Heat-Treating  Problems 

General  heat-treating  problems  were  discussed  dur- 
ing the  M  ednesday  forenoon  session,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  J.  Fletcher  Harper,  research  engineer 
Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Heat  Treating   in   Lead 

A  paper  on  "Heat  Treating  in  Lead"  was  presented 
by  R.  B.  Schenck,  metallurgist   Buick   Motor  Car  Co., 


Flint,  Mich.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Schenck's  paper  follows: 
The  lead  pot  furnace  In  recent  years  has  been  applied  to 
volume  production  in  steel  treating  with  success.  Although 
molten  lead  is  not  an  ideal  heating  medium,  it  is  the  only 
metal  which  can  be  successfully  employed  for  this  purpose 
and  in  comparison  with  the  salts  in  commercial  use  as  bath 
material  it  has  a  wider  range  of  working  temperatures  and 
a  much  liigher  heat  conductivity.  These  two  properties  per- 
mit the  use  of  lead  in  units  of  large  capacity  for  tempera- 
tures of  650  to  1700  deg.  Fahr.,  thus  covering  the  harden- 
ing and   tempering   ranges   of  most   commercial   steels. 

The  selection  of  materials  for  pots,  the  design  of  pots 
nd  brickworlv,  and  the  method  of  firing,  must  receive  con- 
s>^  arable  attention  to  insure  efficient  operation.  While  some 
parte  cannot  be  treated  efficiently  in  lead,  others  can  be 
handled  very  successfully.  .Axle  shafts,  transmission  gears 
and  various  small  parts  are  being  hardened  from  lead  pots, 
and  a  greater  number  are  being  tempered  in  lead.  The 
greatest  range  of  usefulness  tor  a  lead  furnace  is  for  temper- 
ing operations  and  many  parts  can  be  tempered  in  lead  which 
cannot  be  efficiently  quenched  from  this  type  of  furnace. 
Comparing  operating  cost,  the  oven  furnace  is  cheaper  than 
the  lead  pot  for  hardening,  but  for  tempering  the  costs  are 
in  favor  of  the  lead  pot.  Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, the  greatest  advantage  of  the  lead  pot  is  the  high  qualit.v 
of  the  treated  product  resulting  from  uniform  and  accurate 
temperatures.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with  an 
oven  furnace  to  obtain  the  degree  of  uniformity  which  exists 
throughout  the  lead  pot.  Experience  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  when  conditions  permit  its  use.  the  lead  pot  can 
produce  better  work  than  any  other  form  of  heating  unit. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Schenck  stated  that 
caustic  soda  does  not  prove  satisfactory  as  a  protective 
covering.  For  some  work  he  regarded  cast  steel  pots 
as  the  more  economical  and  for  other  work  alloy  steel 
pots.  The  most  successful  use  of  the  alloy  pots  is  for 
high  temperature  and  large  production  work. 

Furnace  Atmospheres  and  Scale 

A  paper  on  "Furnace  Atmospheres  and  Their 
Voiation  to  Formation  of  Scale"  by  G.  C.  McCormick, 
assistant  metallurgist  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  read  by  V.  E.  Hillman, 
metallurgist  of  that  company.  The  paper  included  ex- 
perimental data  and  procedure  during  the  investigation 
of  the  scaling  activity  of  oxidizing,  neutral  and  reduc- 
ing temperatures  during  the  heat  treatment  of  steel. 
The  scale  that  was  formed  on  low,  medium  and  high 
carbon  steels  when  heated  to  various  temperatures  and 
under  varying  conditions  of  furnace  atmospheres,  has 
been  determined  quantitively.  Data  obtained  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  under  certain  conditions,  oxidizing, 
neutral  and  reducing  atmospheres  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  scale.  In  an  atmosphere  containing  20  per  cent 
of  oxygen  little  or  no  scale  forms  on  steel  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  1200  deg.  Fahr.,  for  one  hour.  In 
straight  carbon  steel  heated  under  identical  conditions 
the  quantity  of  scale  formed  varies  inversely  with  the 
carbon  content  of  the  metal.  The  formation  of  scale 
becomes  appreciable  at  1200  deg.  Fahr.,  in  atmospheres 
containing  20  per  cent  oxygen  and  from  that  point 
increases  rapidly.  At  1600  deg.  the  scale  formed  is 
excessive.  The  neutral  atmosphere,  because  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  which  it  contains,  is 
active  in  the  formation  of  scale.  Steel  may  be  heated 
in  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  illuminating  gas 
without  formation  of  scale,  such  gaseous  mixture  be- 
ing described  as  non-scaling.  Reducing  atmospheres 
found  under  actual  operating  conditions  permit  the 
formation  of  scale  when  the  temperature  is  of  sufficient 
intensity  and  when  the  time  of  heating  is  of  adequate 
duration.  Pieces  of  steel  may  be  heated  for  a  short 
time  in  reducing  atmospheres  without  the  formation 
of  appreciable  quantities  of  scale. 

Discussion 

During  the  discussion  the  statement  was  brought 
out  that  in  a  Waterbury,  Conn.,  plant  high  carbon 
steel    is   being   heated    practically    without   scale    in    a 
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furnace   using  artificial  gas  properly  mixed  with  air, 
the  supply  being  regulated  with  control  valves. 

Electric  Furnaces  for  Steel  Treating 

"The  Selection  of  Electric  Furnaces  for  Steel 
Treating"  was  discussed  by  C.  L.  Ipsen,  designing 
engineer  Industrial  Heating  Dept.,  General  Electric 
Co.  He  referred  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
electric  furnaces  and  stated  that  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  these  furnaces  have  been  built  that  with- 
stand large  scale  production  rather  better  than  fuel 
fired  furnaces.  However,  it  still  remains  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  theory  of  the  operating  costs.  Actual 
operation  of  the  furnace  showed  the  fallacy  of  putting 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  B.t.u.'s.  There  are  other 
considerations  such  as  improved  working  conditions, 
reduction  of  labor,  better  product,  lower  rejections  and 
lower  cost  of  subsequent  operations  that  outweigh  the 
difference  in  fuel  cost. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  electric  furnaces  are 
now  available  in  almost  every  form  to  suit  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  heat-treating  field.  The  develop- 
fired  furnaces.  However,  it  still  remains  to  prove  or 
fired  furnaces  can  be  changed  over  to  electricity,  and 
one  advantage  of  the  electric  furnace  is,  because  of  the 
absence  of  noise,  waste  heat  and  fumes,  it  can  be 
located  in  the  line  of  production  instead  of  being  re- 
stricted to  a  furnace  room.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
resulted  in  an  actual  saving  and  that  this  feature 
opened  for  the  electric  furnace  a  large  future  for  small 
units  of  the  automatic  or  semi-automatic  type  placed  in 
the  machine  shop  in  the  path  of  production.  The 
author  referred  to  various  furnace  installations  of  the 
direct  type  or  open  resistor  type,  showing  lantern 
slides  of  photographs.  These  included  furnaces  for 
heating  tools  and  dies,  a  car  type  furnace  for  anneal- 
ing heat  steel  punchings,  a  car  type  furnace  for  anneal- 
ing large  gray  iron  castings,  the  compensation  type 
for  annealing  cast  iron,  a  furnace  with  a  rotary  hearth 
for  heating  small  parts,  a  large  furnace  of  this  type 
and  the  pusher  type  furnace.  He  claimed  that  the 
operation  of  furnaces  of  the  rotary  type  has  resulted 
in  large  savings,  due  to  the  reduction  of  scale  and 
warping,  and  that  savings  in  subsequent  operations 
alone  had  saved  two  or  three  times  the  total  cost  of 
electricity.  The  writer  declared  that  the  saving  in 
handling  charges  alone  in  the  tunnel  type  furnace  will 
in  many  cases  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  electricity. 

Chrome-Vanadium  Steels 

"Thermal  Transformation  of  Some  Chrome  Vana- 
dium Steel"  was  discussed  by  G.  S.  Vanick,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington.  The  paper  described  the 
effect  upon  the  thermal  transformations  of  varying  the 
carbon,  vanadium  and  chromium  contents  of  a  typical 
chrome-vanadium  steel.  Transformations  upon  heat- 
ing and  upon  cooling,  and  the  relation  between  trans- 
formations, hardness  and  structure  were  discussed. 

Session  on  Carburizing 

The  first  technical  session  of  the  convention  was  held 
on  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  3,  and  was  devoted  to  car- 
burizing topics.  Three  papers  were  scheduled  and  Prof. 
H.  M.  Boylston,  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  Cleve- 
land, was  chairman.  Discussion  of  the  papers  was  only 
general  and  somewhat  haphazard. 

Carburizing  and  Decarburizing 

The  session  was  introduced  by  a  paper  by  H.  B. 
Knowlton,  instructor  in  metallography  and  heat  treat- 
ing, Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Milwaukee,  on  "Car- 
burizing and  Decarburizing  in  Case  Hardening."  The 
author  discussed  some  of  the  carburizing  and  decar- 
burizing factors  which  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  case-hardening  method  in  commercial  practice. 
Primarily,  successful  case  hardening  must  produce  cases 


of  the  proper  depth,  the  use  of  test  bars,  rather  than 
thermocouples  placed  in  the  muflfle  of  the  furnace  being 
advocated.  Thermocouples  in  the  furnace  indicate  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  only,  which  is  affected  by  the 
temperature  of  the  lining  and  the  charge.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  lining  of  the  furnace  and  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  charge  to  the  weight  of  the  lining  are 
important  factors  determining  the  speed  of  heating. 
Pyrometers  might  fail  to  record  the  difference  in  speed 
of  heating  in  a  furnace  where  pots  of  different  size 
were  used  while  by  using  several  test  pieces  the  depth 
of  case  may  be  determined  by  withdrawing  one  of  the 
test  pieces  and  fracturing.  The  heat  may  be  run  longer 
if  necessary  until  the  test  pieces  show  the  desired  depth 
of  case.  By  means  of  photomicrographs  it  was  shown 
that  within  reasonable  limits  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  depth  of  case  on  a  small  test  piece  may  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  for  judging  the  depth  of  case  on  the  work 
in  the  same  pot  or  box,  providing  the  analysis  of  the 
steel  is  uniform,  alloys  affecting  the  speed  of  carburiza- 
tion.  These  supplementary  experiments  contrast  the 
general  objection  to  the  test  piece  method  on  the  premise 
that  thin  test  pieces  case  deeper  than  larger  and  dil- 
ferently  shaped  pieces. 

The  carbon  content  of  the  case  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  was  treated,  in  this  paper,  by 
using  solid  carburizers,  which  is  the  most  common  form 
of  carburizatioii.  The  amount  of  carbon  at  the  surface 
will  be  affected  by  kind  of  carburizing  material  used, 
the  temperature,  the  pressure,  the  method  of  packing, 
the  speed  of  cooling,  and  sometimes  the  shape  of  the 
piece  carburized.  The  use  of  the  microscope  in  de- 
termining the  carbon  content  rather  than  the  sclero- 
scope  and  file  test  is  favored  by  the  author.  RefeiTing 
to  Giolitti's  statement  that  "All  other  conditions  being 
equal,  the  concentration  of  carbon  in  the  cemented  zone 
increases  when  the  quantity  of  pure  carbon-monoxide 
which  comes  in  contact  with  unit  surface  of  the  steel 
during  cementation  increases,"  the  author  showed  by 
photomicrographs  of  tests  the  good  effects  of  selecting 
carburizing  materials  that  would  increase  the  amount  of 
carbon-monoxide  given  off.  Uniformity  of  .mixture  in 
carburizing  compound  is  necessary  for  uniformity  of 
results.  Decarburization,  a  deterring  factor  in  all  case 
hardening,  is  best  controlled  by  the  use  of  strong  car- 
burizing materials  and  well  sealed  containers.  Pieces 
should  be  placed  in  the  pots  well  below  the  top  of  the 
carburizing  material.  Placing  them  so  that  they  do  not 
become  uncovered  during  the  heat  is  not  sufficient. 

Irregularities  in   Case  Hardening 

E.  W.  Ehn,  metallurgist,  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  in  presenting  his  paper  entitle<l  "Irregu- 
larities in  Case-Hardened  Work  Caused  by  Improperly 
Made  Steel,"  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  treatise  was 
a  summary  of  results  obtained  in  research  work  in  the 
Timken  laboratories  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
he  had  drawn  freely  on  his  previous  papers  which  have 
been  published  adding  the  results  of  a  few  new  ex- 
periences.   He  said  in  part: 

"The  quality  of  steel  when  made  has  a  very  ma- 
terial influence  on  the  results  obtained  in  carburizing 
and  hardening,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  carefully 
made  and  deoxidized  steel  to  secure  successful  results. 
Soft  spots,  shallow  cases  and  uneven  carbon  penetra- 
tion are  caused  by  abnormal  steel.  Steel  of  the  follow- 
ing composition  was  taken  as  standard  plain  carbon 
steel  for  experimental  work  in  connection  with  this 
paper : 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Carbon     0.15  to  0.20       Phosphorus    ....   Below  0.040 

Manganese    0.36  to  0.65       Sulphur    Below  0.040 

Silicon    0.05  to  0.20 

Some  steels  within  this  analysis  are  entirely  unsuited 
for  carburized  parts  and  very  careful  checking  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  losses.  The  variation  of  structure  of  a 
carburized  piece  gives  a  direct  indication  whether  the 
steel  is  suitable  for  carburizing  or  not. 

"Failures  on  heat  treating  have  been  traced  back 
through  the  different  stages  of  conversion  of  the  steel 
and  it  has  been  determined  that  the  carburizing  and 
hardening  qualities  of  the  steel  were  inherent  in  the 
ingot  itself,  and  remained  unchanged  in  any  way  dur- 
ing  the   course   of   manufacture.      Soft   spots   in   case- 
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'ardened  steel  were  always  combined  with  a  special 
fine  grained  structure  in  the  carburized  parts.  The 
author  refers  to  steels  which  on  hardening  in  water 
acquire  a  uniformly  hard  mortensite  case  as  normal  and 
steels  giving  soft  spots  as  abnormal.  Photomicrop-aphs 
showed  the  successive  phases  from  normal  to  abnor- 
mal steel. 

"Carburizing  on  a  laboratory  scale  with  micro- 
scopical examinations  is  necessary  to  safeguard  results 
and  more  than  one  specimen  must  be  taken  from  each 
lot  of  steel.  Tight  fitting  containers  are  imperative  for 
successful  laboratory  work.  The  variation  in  carburiz- 
ing properties  is  caused  by  oxides  uniformly  distri- 
buted in  solid  solution  in  the  steel  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  solidification  of  the  steel  in  the  ingot  and 
later  obstruct  the  grain  growth  action.  These  oxides 
likewise  are  starting  points  for  soft  spots.  The  results 
obtained  in  heat  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  steels,  notably 
high  and  medium  carbon,  are  influenced  by  the  presence 
<.t  oxides  in  the  steel.  Failures  may  be  reduced,  es- 
pecially in  hardening  by  carburizing  and  a  microscopical 
examination  of  the  structures  obtained." 

Case  Hardening 

A.  H.  d'Arcambal,  metallurgist  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co., 
riartford.  Conn.,  in  presenting  his  paper,  entitled  "Case 
Hardening,"  stated  that  his  dominant  idea  was  to  pro- 
mote discussion  and  experimental  work  in  connection 
with  impact  testing  in  the  second  part  of  his  discussion. 
The  first  part  of  this  paper  was  a  study  of  the  chemical 
reactions  taking  place  in  the  cyanide  process  of  case 
hardening,  the  results  of  tests  conducted  on  samples  of 
plain  carbon  case-hardening  steels  giving  the  following 
information : 

1.  The  cyanide  treatment  both  carburizes  and  nitrogenizes 
steels  ;  the  absorbed  nitrogen  producing  hardness,  the  carbon 
being  too  low  to  produce  file  liardness.  Since  it  is  claimed 
that  nitrogen  causes  greater  brittleness  in  higher  carbon 
steels  than  in  steels  of  low  carbon  content,  the  cyanide  bath 
loses  I'lS  value  in  the  reheating  of  carburized  specimens  or 
as  a  heating  medium  tor  carbon  tool  steels. 

2.  The  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  absorbed  depends 
directly  on  the  time  and  temperature. 

3.  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  become  concentrated  in  the  first 
0.005  In.  layer  removed  from  the  outside  diameter. 

4.  Nitrogen  penetrates  the  material  throughout  the  cross 
section. 

5.  Nitrogen  appears  as  nitride  needles  near  the  breaking 
off  point  of  the  case  and  in  the  concentrated  area  as  pearlite. 

6.  The  time  at  temperature  does  not  increase  the  depth  of 
<:ase  but  produces  a  greater  concentration  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  near  the  outside  surface. 

The  value  of  impact  testing  was  enhanced  during 
the  war  period  when  it  was  found  advisable  to  include 
specifications  for  impact  values  for  aviation  motor  parts 
subject  to  severe  stresses,  such  as  crankshafts  and  con- 
necting rods,  said  the  author.  The  quality  of  steel 
cannot  safely  be  judged  from  its  impact  value  alone  as 
its  static  tensile  properties,  torsional  strength,  shearing 
strength  and  other  physical  properties  must  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  correctly  classify  the  material.  Due 
to  its  lower  hardness,  plain  carbon  steel  will  show  a 
higher  impact  reading  than  an  alloy  steel.  When  heat 
-treatment  is  applied  to  the  carbon  steel  the  i-everse  is 
true.  Static  tensile  properties  do  not  determine  the 
impact  value  of  a  steel  as  the  impact  test  is  a  dynamic 
one  while  usual  tensile  tests  are  of  a  static  nature. 
Actual  impact  tests  on  heat  treated  alloy  steel  forgings 
have  caused  rejections  even  where  the  tensile  properties 
■came  well  within  the  specified  limits  and  sevei'e  tests 
substantiated  the  impact  values.  In  these  cases  frac- 
tures obtained  on  the  tensile  test  showed  fine  grained 
structures  but  the  impact  fractures  possessed  a  fairly 
coarse  grained  structure. 

The  results  of  izod  tests,  conducted  on  plain  car- 
bon and  alloy  case-hardening  steels,  carburized  and 
double  treated,  were  discussed  by  the  author.  All  of 
the  alloy  steels  registered  lower  impact  readings  after 
carburizing  and  single  quenching  for  case  refinement 
only  as  compared  to  the  specimens  double  treated  after 
carburizing.  Core  fractures  on  the  single  treated  speci- 
mens showed  a  coarse  grained  structure  as  compared 


with  the  fine  grained  structures  on  the  double  treated 
specimens. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  d'Arcambal's  paper  brought 
out  the  fact  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
impact  testing  has  its  limitations  and  is  not  fully 
adapted  to  working  conditions  on  all  grades  of  ma- 
terials, and  that  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to 
treat  it  as  a  comparative  test.  It  was  evident  that  the 
author  opened  an  avenue  for  much  thought  and  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  establishing  more  ac- 
curate values  in  impact  testing. 

The  Three  Symposiums 

Three  symposiums  were  conducted  on  various  days 
on  hardness  testing,  research  and  metallurgical  edu- 
cation. 

Hardness  Testing 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the 
three  symposiums  was  that  on  hardness,  which  was 
held  Friday  morning,  Oct.  6.  It  was  presided  over  by 
Maj.  A.  E.  Bellis,  president  Bellis  Heat  Treating  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  symposium  was  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  hardness  testing  committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Besides  a  statement  of  the 
object  of  the  committee  by  the  chairman,  two  papers 
were  scheduled,  one  entitled  "Significance  of  Hardness 
Tests"  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Hollnagel,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  "Hardness  and  Its 
Relation  to  Magnetic  Properties"  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Wil- 
liams, Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Only  Dr.  Holl- 
nagel's  paper  was  presented,  following  the  introductory 
remarks  by  Major  Bellis. 

Dr.  Hollnagel's  paper  was  a  general  discussion  of 
the  significance  of  hardness  testing  and  of  the  various 
methods  at  present  in  use.  He  called  attention  to  the 
great  diversity  of  viewpoints  as  to  the  term  hardness, 
and  pointed  to  the  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  microscopist  and  niacroscopist.  He  said  there  were 
two  classes  of  hardness,  superficial  and  penetration. 
Discussing  the  various  methods  for  determining  hard- 
ness, he  designated  them  as  falling  under  the  classifica- 
tion: Scratch,  resistance  to  wear,  re-bound,  bending, 
penetration,  deformation  and  impact.  After  discuss- 
ing these  somewhat  in  detail.  Dr.  Hollnagel  was  em- 
phatic in  the  statement  that  he  believed  the  time  ele- 
ment in  all  of  them  was  one  of  the  most  important.  He 
felt  that  there  was  not  enough  agreement  in  all  of  these 
methods  of  hardness  testing  and  that  new  specifications 
were  needed  and  possibly  a  study  of  the  subject  which 
should  result  in  the  perfection  of  a  machine  applicable 
to  all  conditions.  At  least  he  thought  that  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  society  on  this  suggestion  would 
be  most  valuable. 

A  general  running  discussion  of  this  paper  followed 
its  presentation,  participated  in  by  E.  E.  Thum,  James 
J.  Carron,  A.  L.  Davis,  A.  D.  Flinn  and  others.  Various 
opinions  for  and  against  some  of  the  present  apparatus 
were  expressed,*  but  the  consensus  of  the  opinions  did 
not  seem  favorable  to  the  possibility  of  more  definite 
correlation  of  machines,  though  a  more  serious  attempt 
to  correlate  results  was  recommended. 

Research  Symposium 

A  year  ago,  at  the  Indianapolis  convention,  the  di- 
rectors placed  upon  the  program  for  the  first  time  a 
symposium  on  research.  This  year  the  second  session 
on  this  subject  was  the  concluding  one  of  the  conven- 
tion Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  6.  Four  speakers,  who 
are  regarded  authorities  on  the  subject,  contributed 
valuable  papers  as  follows:  "Research  for  Engineering 
Societies"  by  A.  D.  Flinn,  chairman  division  of  en- 
gineering. National  Research  Council,  New  York;  "Gov- 
ernment Research"  by  W.  M.  Corse,  vice  chairaian 
division  of  engineering  extension.  National  Research 
Council,  Washington;  "Some  Fundamentals  of  Re- 
search" by  F.  O.  Clements,  division  of  research,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  Daj'ton,  Ohio,  and  "The  Ex- 
ecutive and  Research"  by  Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  presi- 
dent Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  New  York.  The 
chairman  was  Col.  A.  E.  White,  University  of 
Michigan. 
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Space  does  not  permit  the  giving  of  even  a  brief 
abstract  of  these  important  papers.  They  will,  how- 
ever, be  printed  in  full  later  in  the  Traiisac-tioHH  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Corse  discussed  the  various  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  various 
'states,  and  Mr.  Flinn  gave  a  broad  resume  of  the  or- 
ganization and  work  of  the  Engineering  Foundation  and 
the  National  Research  Council.  He  announced  that 
three  additional  societies  had  just  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  division  of  engineering  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  They  include  the  American 
Society  for  Steel  Treating,  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

Dr.  Mathews  introduced  his  paper  with  the  state- 
ment that  "the  popular  conception  of  research  is  a  mis- 
conception." He  pictured  the  executive  as  between  an 
upper  and  nether  millstone — the  avaricious  stockhold- 
ers and  the  more  avaricious  employees,  the  one  demand- 
ing more  profits  and  lower  costs  and  the  other  more 
money  and  less  production.  "How  can  a  man  in  that 
position  satisfy  everyone  without  the  aid  of  research — 
not  research  of  the  narrower  sort  from  a  special  labora- 
tory or  special  group  of  men,  but  research  in  its  broad- 
est aspect  as  affecting  every  operation,  process  and 
product  participated  in  by  technicians,  foremen  and 
superintendents  and  not  infrequently  by  alert  \vork- 
men."  Commercial  research  has,  in  his  opinion,  for 
its  principal  purpose  the  increasing  of  profits.  "More 
and  more  the  executive  is  being  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  engineering  profession  and  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing appreciation  of  research  is  lessening." 

The  third  symposium  was  devoted  to  metallurgical 
education  and  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  chair- 
man was  Prof.  S.  L.  Goodale,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Failures  in  Aircraft  Parts 

A  brief  but  interesting  session  on  failures  in  air- 
craft parts  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  4,  pre- 
sided over  by  Arthur  W.  F.  Greene,  chief  chemist  John 
Illingsworth  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting 
a  paper  entitled,  "Study  of  Some  Failures  in  Aircraft 
Plane  and  Engine  Parts"  by  J.  B.  Johnson  and  Samuel 
Daniels,  was  to  have  been  presented  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  authors  was  read  merely  by  title.  The 
paper  is  based  on  several  inv'estigations  of  breakages, 
which  have  occurred  under  service  conditions.  The 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  the  discussion  of  four  ques- 
tions of  general  interest  in  this  field.  One  was:  does 
macro  or  microstructure  of  fatigue  failures  reveal  any 
data  as  to  the  time  the  failure  has  been  going  on?  In 
the  opinion  of  the  several  per.sons  who  discussed  this 
briefly,  the  general  answer  was  in  the  negative.  The 
second  question  was  whether  the  apparent  grain  size 
varies  with  the  load  applied  or  the  fatigue  strength  of 
the  metal,  and  the  third  question  was:  does  a  banded 
fatigue  fracture  indicate  the  interruption  in  the  growth 
of  a  crack?  The  fourth  question  was:  whether  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  between  fatigue  failure  in  a 
ductile  metal  and  a  sudden  failure  in  a  metal  which  is 
brittle?  Several  speakers,  in  discussing  the  last  ques- 
tion, believed  that  a  difference  in  structure  would  be  a 
basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of 
failure. 

Round  Table  Discussions 

Three  different  informal  sessions  were  devoted  to 
practical  round  table  discussions  on  heat  treating,  held 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  three  days,  Oct. 
3,  4  and  5. 

The  practical  round  table  discussion  on  heat  treat- 
ing held  Tuesday  afternoon  was  presided  over  by  H.  J. 
Lawson  and  was  well  attended.  Mr.  Lawson  termed 
the  meeting  as  one  of  "experience"  and  urged  any  of 
the  attending  members  to  offer  any  problems  they  "had 
for  solution.  Practical  problems  from  shop  practice 
were  submitted,  developing  spirited  discussion. 

A  second  round  table  discussion  on  heat  treat- 
ing was  presided  over  by  John  J.  Halbing,  assistant 
superintendent  heat  treating,  Ingersoll-Rand  Co  Phil- 
lipsburg.  N.  J.,  C.  U.  Scott,  Rock  Island,  111.,  presented 
a  brief  paper  on  "Using  the  Critical  Point  as  a  Guide 
in  Determining  the  Hardening  Heat,"  taking  the  stand 


that  the  critical  point  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  that 
purpose  because  it  changes.  He  held  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  start  from  some  point,  a  point  that  does  not 
change  such  as  a  non-magnetic  point  should  be  used. 
The  paper  brought  out  considerable  discussion,  par- 
ticularly between  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Halbing,  the  latter 
taking  issue  with  the  former's  contention. 

Memorial  Tablet  to  the  First  Converter 

One  of  the  interesting  special  features  of  a  histor- 
ical nature  was  the  dedication  at  Wyandotte,  Mich., 
of  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of"  William  Kelly, 
iron  master  and  scientist,  who  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  and  the  original  producer  of  steel  in  a  pneu- 
matic converter  in  the  United  States.  The  tablet  was 
erected  by  the  Detroit  chapter  of  the  American  Suciety 
for  Steel  Treating.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  outside 
wall  of  the  public  library  at  Wyandotte,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Wyandotte  Iron  Works  where  in  1864 


tELLYS  FIRST  TILTING  BESSEMER  STEEL  CONVERTER. 
*         *         *         * 

THIS  TABLET  IS  DEDICATED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THOSE  PIONEERS  OF  THE 

STEEL  IDIDUSTRY  WHO  IN  1864 

ON  THIS  THE  SITE  OF  THE 

WYANDOTTE  IRON  WORKS 

ERECTED  THE  FIRST 

BESSEMER  STEEL  CONVERTER 

USED  COMMERCIALLY  FOR 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

BESSEMER  STEEL  IN  AMERICA. 

♦      *      *  ..  *      * 

MASKED  BY 

DETROIT  CHAPTER 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 

STEEL  TREATING. 


Kelly's  first  tilting  converter  operated.  The  dedication 
took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Oct.  5.  The  occasion 
was  made  a  general  holiday  for  the  town,  and  on  the 
speaker's  stand  were  several  white-haired  citizens  of 
Wyandotte,  the  last  of  the  workmen  who  worked  in  the 
old  mill  where  Kelly  made  his  steel.  Capt.  Robert  W. 
Hunt,  of  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  speakers,  who  told 
of  the  old  days  and  their  failures  and  discouragements, 
as  well  as  hopes  and  successes.  Col.  A.  E.  White,  di- 
rector of  engineering  research,  University  of  Michigan, 
made  the  dedicatory  address,  followed  by  the  unveiling 
of  the  tablet.  At  this  point  in  the  program,  William  C. 
Kelly,  Charleston,  W.  Va..  son  of  William  Kelly,  was 
presented  to  the  audience,  and  he  made  a  somewhat  sen- 
sational speech  regarding  the  early  history  of  the 
process  and  the  relations  to  it  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer. 

The  Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  society  and  was  attended  by  650  to  700  members 
and  guests.  It  was  held  Thursday  evening  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  American  Drop  Forging 
Institute  and  the  Drop  Forge  Supply  Association  united 
with  the  steel  treaters  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the 
speaker's  table  there  were  seated  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors, past,  present  and  incoming,  of  both  societies,  as 
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well  as  the  principal  speakers.  William  C.  Kelly,  son 
of  William  Kelly  of  pneumatic  converter  fame,  was 
present,  as  was  also  C.  L.  Warwick,  secretary  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

The  chairman  of  the  evening  was  Frank  P.  Gilligan, 
rt  tiring  president  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating,  who  introduced  Charles  T.  Bragg,  president 
Michigan  Valve  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  as  toastmaster. 
James  Couzens,  mayor  of  Detroit,  made  a  brief  intro- 
iuctory  speech  of  welcome,  followed  by  Frank  H.  Alfred, 
president  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Co.,  who  discussed 
the  present  condition  of  American  railroads  and  strong- 
ly condemned  the  amount  of  regulation  to  which  they 
are  at  present  subjected,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  no 
private  corporation  could  succeed  if  limited  as  to  its 
profits  and  regulated  as  to  the  wages  of  its  employees. 
.■\.  masterly  address  was  delivered  by  Marion  L.  Burton, 
president  University  of  ^Michigan,  who,  after  telling 
several  anecdotes  and  drawing  several  word  pictures, 
discussed  the  topic,  "That  Mind  of  Yours,"  in  which  he 
forcibly  presented  the  mind  of  man  as  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  his  success,  and  consequently  in  the 
success  of  a  nation  and  in  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

At  this  banquet  the  secretary  of  the  national  society, 
W.  H.  Eisenman,  presented  to  the  retiring  president, 
F.  P.  Gilligan,  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  Certificates  of 
founder  membership  were  also  bestowed  by  Col.  A.  E. 
White,  past  president  of  the  steel  treaters  and  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  upon  T.  E.  Barker,  superin- 
tendent Denver  Rock  Drill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  former  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 
and  upon  W.  B.  W^oodside,  supervisor  of  mills,  Stude- 
baker   Corporation,   Detroit,   and  general  chairman  of 


the  Detroit  convention  committee.  This  action  was 
taken  because  of  the  activity  of  these  two  men,  the 
former  in  the  founding,  three  years  ago,  of  the  small 
organization  in  Chicago  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Steel  Treaters  Society,  and  the 
latter  in  the  older  organization  originating  in  Detroit. 

iVext  Annual  and  Sectional  Meetings 

No  definite  time  was  decided  upon  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  steel  treat- 
ers, but  invitations  were  received  from  the  New  York, 
Boston  and  Pittsburgh  chapters,  the  argument  by  the 
New  York  representatives  being  effectively  presented 
by  a  large  delegation. 

The  next  sectional  meeting  of  the  steel  treaters  is 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  February  next  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  chapter  and  the  spring  meet- 
ing is  scheduled  for  June,  1923,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Lehigh  chapter. 

A.  S.  T.  M.  Committee  Meetings 

Several  important  committee  meetings  of  the  -Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  were  held  during 
the  Detroit  convention.  Some  of  these  meetings  were 
more  or  less  of  an  experiment  as  to  the  expected  at- 
tendance and  had  never  been  attempted  before  in  con- 
junction with  this  convention.  On  Thursday,  Oct.  5, 
there  were  meetings  of  five  sub-committees,  all  of 
which  were  well  attended.  The  sub-committee  on  heat 
treating  had  an  attendance  of  nearly  60  per  cent  of  its 
membership.  On  Friday.  Oct.  6,  a  very  successful 
meeting  of  committee  Al  on  steel  was  held. 


Sessions  of  the  Drop  Forgiiig  Institute 


THE  first  annual  convention  of  the  American  Drop 
Forging  Institute,  held  concurrently  with  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  the 
Drop  Forge  Supply  Association  afl[iliating  with  the  in- 
stitute, began  Oct.  3,  with  an  opening  address  by  Presi- 
dent J.  Harvey  Williams,  president  J.  H.  Williams  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  "get  acquainted"  luncheon  for 
drop  forgers  followed,  the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Drop  Forge  Supply  Association  taking  place  at  the 
same  hour. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  business  session  at 
which  addresses  were  made  by  F.  A.  Ingalls,  vice- 
president,  Ingalls-Shepard  Division,  Wynian-Gordon 
Co.,  Harvey,  111.,  on  the  "Drop  Forging  Industry,"  and 
by  Jules  Dierckx,  Keller  Mechanical  Engra\'ing  Co., 
BrookljTi,  N.  Y.,  on  "Suggestions  for  Institute  Research 
Work."  A  paper  on  business  trends  in  the  drop  forg- 
ing industry  was  read  by  R.  P.  Dryer,  Scovell,  Welling- 
ton &  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  another,  dealing  with  the 
question  as  to  how  supply  members  can  co-operate,  was 
read  by  H.  N.  Taylor,  president  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Urges  Individualism  in  Industrial  Relations 

A  broad  view  in  labor  matters,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  principles  of  individualism  and  of  avoiding 
the  danger  of  collectivism,  by  either  employers  or  labor 
was  urged  by  Walter  Gordon  Merritt,  New  York,  or- 
ganizer and  counsel  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Rights, 
and  prosecutor  of  the  Danbury  hatters  case,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  joint  session  of  the  institute  and  the  steel 
treaters  on  Oct.  4.  The  subject  of  his  address  was 
"Some  Fundamentals  with  Respect  to  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion" which,  in  view  of  the  subject  of  the  speaker  that 
followed,  Mr.  Merritt  changed  to  the  "relations  of  law 
in  combinations  and  co-operation  in  the  labor  problem." 

Mr.  Merritt  cited  various  cases  coming  before  the 
courts  in  the  last  20  years,  explaining  the  points  at 
issue  and  the  principles  involved.  While  not  wholly 
approving  the  Kansas  industrial  court  act,  he  said 
that  it  represented  a  principle  that  America  would 
apply  when  the  public  interest  was  at  stake.  "The 
tmie  is  coming,"  he  said,  "when  in  the  production  of 
coal,  society  will  insist  that  it  will  not  be  interfered 
with  by  private  interest.    In  matters  of  great  pressing 


public  interest,  as  in  coal  and  transportation,  the  public 
is  going  to  insist  that  strikes  in  those  fields  come  to  an 
end." 

National  organization  of  labor  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  capital  on  the  other  is  to  be  feared  above  all,  Mr. 
Merritt  said.  Anti-trust  laws  need  to  be  changed  to^ 
permit  co-operation  between  business  men,  but  they 
must  not  be  emasculated  to  put  combinations  of  labor 
or  of  employers  against  other  laborers  and  other  em- 
ployers. "We  all  believe  in  co-operation;  it  is  right 
that  business  men  should  co-operate,  and  also  workers, 
for  legitimate  purposes.  But  it  must  be  voluntary. 
Collectivism  must  not  supersede  individualism." 

Success  in  the  labor  problem  will  be  achieved,  it 
was  pointed  out,  if  employers  do  not  abuse  the  rights 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  "If  employers  can  be 
trusted  with  liberty,"  Mr.  Merritt  said,  "then  America 
will  work  out  the  labor  problem  in  a  way  that  vdW  ulti- 
mately become  a  model  for  all  countries.  The  business 
men  of  the  nation  are  on  trial,"  he  continued.  "If  we 
abuse  our  trust,  mass  action  has  to  take  the  place  of 
freedom." 

One  of  the  fundamentals  emphasized  was  permit- 
ting employees  to  have  factory  representation  such  as 
in  employee-representation  plans,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  Merritt  said  he  believed  in  the  four  C's:  Con- 
tact, conference,  confidence  and  co-operation. 

Sherman  Law  a  Hindrance 

Characterizing  the  Sherman  law  as  a  detriment  and 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  trade  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  Felix  H.  Levy,  New  York,  special  assistant 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  under  President  Roose- 
velt, and  participator  in  many  proceedings  under  the 
Sherman  act,  pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  socie- 
ties present  that  this  law  should  be  superseded  by  mod- 
ern statutes,  by  a  law  framed  on  broader  principles. 

The  history  of  the  trusts,  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  law  and  the  various  cases  involving  the  law 
were  outlined  by  the  speaker.  "The  law  was  enacted 
for  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  not  now  being  put."  Mr. 
Levy  said  in  part,  and  further,  "the  law  was  diverted 
and  spread  out  by  the  courts  in  a  way  not  intended  and 
in  a  way  that  has  hampered  the  trade  of  the  country. 
I  urge,"   the  speaker   said,  "that  when  plain  business 
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people  desire  to  co-operate  to  prevent  ruinous  price 
cutting  and  ruinous  over-production,  they  should  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  Sherman  law  prohibits  them." 
Trade  agreements  as  sanctioned  by  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments were  cited,  the  speaker  adding  that  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  those  countries  had  thrived.  He 
pointed  out  that  no  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
merchants  had  been  made  to  formulate  views  and  give 
them  to  the  Government  and  he  said  that  he  believed 
that  the  people  were  ready  for  leadership  in  this  direc- 
tion. . 

Discussion  followed  Mr.  Levy's  address,  in  which 
great  interest  was  shown. 

Costs  and  Technical  .Matters 
J.  B.  Sehl,  second  vice-president,  Billings  &  Spencer 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  chairman  of  the  institute's 
cost  committee,  gave  an  able  exposition  of  the  aims 
and  work  of  his  committee,  in  the  business  session  held 
Oct.  5.  He  pointed  out  that  the  aim  was  to  work  out 
the  proper  cost  methods  applicable  to  the  industry  and 
that  a  cost  system  to  meet  up-to-date  requirements 
must  forecast  future  activities  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  accuracy. 

An  interesting  comparison  was  read,  based  on  quo- 
tations submitted  by  several  members  on  certain  forg- 
ings,  such  as  a  clevi.s,  steering  arms  and  other  parts. 
Each  company  quoting  had  been  assigned  a  number 
and  its  identity  thereby  hidden.  It  was  explained  that 
the  quotations  were  the  result  of  each  of  the  mem- 
bers ideas  of  figuring  net  and  gross  weight,  burden, 
etc.  The  price  of  steel  was  taken  by  all  as  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  item  of  profit,  a  variable  element,  was 
not  included.  The  tabulation  of  the  quotations  sub- 
mitted revealed  marked  variations  on  the  same  piece. 
The  difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest  bid 
on  the  clevis  was  421  per  cent,  on  the  steering  arm  410 
per  cent,  on  the  front  axle  359  per  cent,  other  parts  200 
per  cent,  and  the  smallest  difference  between  the  ex- 
tremes was  156  per  cent.  The  actual  costs  could  not 
vary  to  this  extent,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  the  extreme 
variations  were  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  uniform  cost 
methods.  "This  tabulation,"  Mr.  Sehl  said,  "represents 
a  pretty  good  picture  of  what  a  buyer  of  drop  forgings 
gets  when  he  asks  for  quotations,  and  it  does  not  re- 
flect to  the  credit  of  the  industry." 

The  third  article  of  the  cost  committee  had  just 
been  distributed  and  contained  a  formula  for  distrib- 
uting the  power  charge,  the  difference  in  handling  die 
maintenance  and  the  matter  of  burden  centers.  A 
fourth  article  will  be  on  the  preparation  of  the  machine 
rate  system,  giving  the  bookkeeper  an  idea  as  to  what 
preparation  is  necessary  to  give  results  usable  by  the 


accountants.  "We  are  trying  to  tell  the  bookkeeper 
what  he  has  to  have  before  he  can  get  his  estimates 
on  the  same  basis  as  others  in  the  industry,"  said  Mr. 
Sehl.  "The  object  of  the  committee,"  Mr.  Sehl  said 
in  summing  up,  "is  to  offer  simple  and  practical 
methods  to  be  followed  by  members  so  that  they  can 
be  on  the  safe  side." 

Active  discussion  followed  Mr.  Sehl's  address,  dur- 
ing which  a  suggestion  was  made  that  education  on 
shapes  and  sizes  of  steel  was  perhaps  more  fundamental 
than  cost  methods.  In  extension  of  this  idea  it  was 
suggested  by  the  same  speaker  that  a  correspondence 
school  be  started,  the  commissioners  of  the  institute 
sending  out  blue  prints  of  various  pieces  and  asking  the 
size  of  stock  and  trim  necessary.  The  members  would 
then  send  in  answers  which  would  be  criticised  in  the 
light  of  the  best  ways. 

Ferdinand  Barnikol,  president  Indianapolis  Drop 
Forging  Co.,  and  director  of  the  institute,  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting. 

Power  Plant  Costs 

Power  plant  costs  in  operating  steam  hammers  was 
taken  up  in  the  paper  of  R.  E.  Waldron,  chief  engineer 
Dominion  Forge  &  Stamping  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Waldron  gave  it  that  actual  steam  consumption 
was  the  best  way  of  figuring  the  cost  and  outlined  the 
method  used  by  him.  In  summarizing,  he  said  that  for 
economical  operation  the  hammer  must  be  in  good  re- 
pair and  adjustment  and  that  as  high  an  evaporation 
rate  as  possible  must  be  gotten  from  the  boilers.  A 
third  factor  was  to  get  boilers  in  operation  by  using 
the  least  amount  of  fuel  possible  in  steaming  them  up. 

Flow  of  Metals  in  Forgings 

The  "Flow  of  Metals  in  Forgings"  was  a  paper 
read  by  L.  A.  Danse,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  The  paper 
was  that  of  Harold  F.  Massey,  member  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  and  of  B.  &  S.  Massey,  Ltd.,  makers 
of  hammers  and  presses,  Manchester,  England.  The 
paper  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Massey  at  the  Manchester 
Association  of  Engineers,  Nov.  12,  1921.  'in  introducing 
the  paper  Mr.  Danse  said  that  he  had  himself  prepared 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  but  that  Mr.  Massey's  paper 
covered  it  so  completely  that  he  abandoned  the  idea. 
At  the  completion  of  his  reading  and  interpolating  talk 
Mr.  Danse  showed  photographs  of  forging  with  which 
his  company  has  had  trouble,  pointing  out  in  some  how 
the  difficulty  was  overcome. 

A  luncheon  tendered  to  the  members  and  guests 
of  the  institute  by  the  Drop  Forge  Supply  Association 
was  followed  by  an  executive  session  for  executive 
members  of  the  institute. 


The    International    Steel    Exposition 


rp  HE  exhibition  of  heat-treating  equipment  and  proc- 
-'-  esses  of  heat-treated  material  by  large  steel  com- 
panies and  other  allied  interests  was  imposing  in  its 
scope  and  impressive  in  its  presentation.  In  floor  space 
and  in  material  exhihited,  it  exceeded  any  previous  ex- 
hibition. The  entire  affair  occupied  about  55,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  taken  by  about  100  exhibitors;  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1920  there  were  125  exhibitors  but  less  floor 
space.  Not  only  the  number  of  steel  companies  repre- 
sented but  the  new  equipment  and  other  matters  pre- 
sented were  features.  A  brief  general  account  of  some 
of  the  exhibits  follows. 

Machinery  Exhibits 

The  exhibits  of  forging  machinery,  machine  tools 
and  accessory  equipment,  while  not  large  in  numbers, 
were  a  noteworthy  center  of  attraction  and  several 
machines  are  said  to  have  been  sold. 

The  new  type  F  automatic  die  sinking  machine  of 
the  Keller  Mechanical  F.ngraving  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
which  is  described  in  this  issue,  was  shown  in  operation 
cutting  a  crankshaft  die.  Several  dies,  loaned  by  local 
manufacturers,  were  shown  as  they  came  from  the 
various  Keller  machines. 

The  Motch  &  Merr.\'\veather  Co.,  Cleveland,  exhibited 


several  machine  tools,  manufacturers'  representatives 
demonstrating  the  machines  in  actual  operation.  In 
this  exhibit  were  included  the  No.  2  full  automatic 
drilling  machine  of  the  Avey  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  and 
the  Baker  Brothers  No.  121  light,  heavy  duty  boring 
and  drilling  machine.  Other  exhibits  in  this  group 
were  the  No.  1  M  universal  constant-speed  drive  mill- 
ing machine,  and  the  No.  1  M  universal  cutter  and 
tool  grinder  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.;  a 
No.  18  H  gear  bobbing  machine  showing  an  angular 
velocity  test  and  a  IG-in.  high-duty  speed-box  drive 
shaper,  both  being  machines  of  Gould  &  Eberhardt.  A 
No.  2'/^  open  back  inclinable  press  of  the  V.  &  O. 
Press  Co.,  was  in  operation  making  can  tops  which 
was  completed  by  a  No.  201  thread  rolling  machine  of 
the  same  company.  Hob  and  gear  control  fixtures  of 
the  Illinois  Tool  Co.  for  use  in  the  inspection  depart- 
ment were  also  in  this  group.  The  instruments  shown 
were  the  company's  angular  velocity  tester  for  gear 
bobbing  machines,  involute  curve  tester  for  use  in 
checking  up  spiral  and  helical  gears,  fixture  for  test- 
ing the  helical  path  of  hob  teeth  and  another  for  test- 
ing the  profile  of  hob  teeth.  An  interesting  fixture 
was  that  for  testing  the  angular  motion  of  gears,  re- 
producing by  30  magnifications  the  inaccuracies  in 
gear  teeth.    Horton  dift'erential  chucks  were  also  shown. 
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Separate  exhibits  of  machine  tools  included  the 
32-in.  "Dreadnought"  motor-driven  shaper  of  the  Ohio 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  in  operation,  and  the  high-speed 
universal  shaping  saw  of  the  Peerless  Machine  Co., 
also  shown  in  operation,  and  with  several  specimens  of 
work  produced.  .\  No.  1  portable  hacksaw,  a  No.  2 
saw  and  a  No.  .">  automatic  high-speed  saw  were  shown 
by  the  .■Armstrong-Blum  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  This  com- 
pany also  exhibited  its  No.  8  band  saw,  which  is  used 
on  structural  shapes,  bar  steel,  pipe,  etc.,  cuts  at  any 
angle,  and  is  intended  to  save  a  great  deal  of  shaping 
and  planing  in  the  tool  room.  The  No.  23  Marvel 
punch,  shear  and  bender  of  this  company  was  also  ex- 
i.ibitod.  This  machine  is  for  various  work  on  angles, 
sheets,  flat  bars,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  tools  may  be 
sot  up  at  one  time.  The  variety  of  work  done  was 
shown  by  actual  specimens. 

In  I'orging  machinery,  the  National  Machinery  Co., 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  .")-in.  heavy  pattern  machine  for 
a  variety  of  forgings  and  upsets  on  round  or  square 
stock,  .\mong  the  features  of  this  machine  are  tne 
outboard  bearing  to  gripping  slide  which  gives  align- 
ment to  dies,  preventing  opening  in  the  front  and  elimi- 
nating flash.  The  bearings  of  the  heading  and  grip 
slides  are  out  of  the  way  of  scale  and  water.  The  un- 
ders'ung  bed  is  also  a  feature  and  also  the  automatic 
grip  relief  intended  to  prevent  damage  to  the  dies  if 
foreign  matter  should  get  between  them  when  clos- 
ing. A  large  variety  of  forgings  produced  by  National 
nnchines  were  displayed,  and  also  a  large  photograph 
of  the  company's  automatic  (bent  tap)  nut  tapper, 
with  specimens  of  work,  and  also  a  photograph  of  a 
1-in.  ^enii-hot  rivet  heater,  with  automatic  feed. 

The  Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  displayed  a 
working  model  twin-geared  upsetting  forging  machine 
and  another  model  of  its  motor-driven  direct  gear  con- 

•'^ed  board  drop  hammer.  These  models  were  about 
30  in.  high.  A  variety  of  sample  forgings  were  also 
shown. 

TJrd  hammer  boards  for  board  drop  hammers  were 
shown  by  Charles  Kleist  &  Son,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  the 
types  exhibited  being  the  built-up  board,  the  cut-in 
board,  and  the  standard  board. 

High-speed  driUs  and  cutting  tools  were  displayed 
by  the  American  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Detroit,  and 
the  Goddard  &  Goddard  Co..  Detroit,  exhibited  its  line 
of  "Go  and  Go"  milling  cutters,  as  adapted  to  auto- 
mobile work,  railroad  work  and  general  purpose  mill- 
ing. 

Speed  transformers  of  the  direct  connected,  right 
angle  drive  and  vertical  drive  types  were  displayed 
by  William  Ganschow  Co.,  Chicago,  in  conjunction  with 
a  large  display  of  gears  which  included  noiseless  bake- 
lite  timing  and  rawhide  gears. 

The  Standard  Steel  &  Bearings,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
showed  annular  ball  bearings,  both  single  and  double 
row,  and  also  steel  balls  in  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture. 

An  exhibit  of  interest  was  the  contour  measuring 
nrojector  shown  in  operation  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  a 
large  display  of  various  types  of  metallurgical  mici-o- 
scooes,  metallographic  outfits  and  microscopes.  The 
contour  measuring  projector  is  intended  for  checking 
and  measuring  the  contours  of  gears,  screw  threads, 
hobs,  gages  and  special  forms.  The  measurement  of 
the  lead  of  a  thread  gage  from  thread  to  thread  or 
over  a  number  of  threads  to  an  accuracy  of  0.0001  in.  is 
claimed,  and  it  is  checked  simu'taneously  by  the  root, 
crest  and  angle  of  thread,  and  the  included  angle  as 
well  as  a  leaning  angle  can  be  measured  to  within  10 
min.  of  arc.  As  a  thread  comparator  it  is  said  that 
500  screws  ner  hour  can  be  insnected  for  external  nitch 
and  root  diameter,  shape,  smoothness  and  angle  of 
thread;  also  width  of  flat  on  crest  and  root.  In  test- 
ing gears  slight  deviation  from  the  true  curature  of 
the  tooth  can  be  detected  by  comuarison  with  a  correct 
master  outline.  Errors  of  eccentricity,  unequal  snac- 
ing  and  lack  of  nrooer  rolling  action  can  be  r>lainly 
observed.  In  addition  to  the  visual  insnection  ohoto- 
graphs  may  be  tpken  by  means  of  an  attachment. 
Shock  absorbing  devices  for  photoniicro<jraph  equip- 
ment, permitting  the  taking  of  photographs  under  con- 


ditions of  severe  vibration,  were  also  a  feature  of  the 
company's  exhibit. 

'Ine  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  exhibited  a  "man 
cooling"  fan  intended  to  direct  a  cooling  breeze  over 
workmen  employed  before  furnaces,  and  several  sizes 
of  its  pressure  blower  for  furnishing  furnace  blast. 

Turbocompressors  for  supplying  air  for  oil  and  gas- 
burning  industrial  furnaces  were  exhibited  by  the 
Spencer  Turbine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of  them  in 
operation  furnishing  the  air  for  the  gas-burning  fur- 
naces exhibited. 

Various  types  and  sizes  of  air  filters  for  compres- 
sors and  compressed  air  lines,  turbogenerators,  mill 
motors  and  sub-stations  were  displayed  by  the  Midwest 
Steel  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  the  American 
Kreuger  &  Toll  Corporation,  New  York,  also  showing 
air  filters  in  conjunction  with  transmission  steel  sec- 
tions, timber  joint  plate  and  Nitrol,  a  new  hardening 
medium.  Methods  of  agitating  solutions  with  air  were 
exhibited  by  the  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

The  Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  had 
its  EN-1  cabinet  sand  blast  on  view,  which  is  used  for 
cleaning  of  metal  where  the  volume  does  not  warrant 
a  larger  machine,  or  when  the  pieces  are  too  fragile 
to  be  cleaned  by  automatic  machines.  It  is  used  for 
castings,  forgings  and  stampings,  and  is  adapted  to 
removing  scale  and  discoloration  from  heat-treated 
tool  steels.  A  small  self-container  dust  arrester,  as- 
sembled, was  also  shown,  and  new  shot-proof  hoods  and 
aprons  of  chrome  leather  for  use  in  connection  with 
metallic  abrasive. 

Steel  Company  Exhibits 

The  exhibit  by  steel  manufacturers  was  impressive, 
both  because  of  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  because 
of  the  large  displays  of  both  mill  products  and  the 
finished  products  made  from  steel  supplied  by  the  ex- 
hibitors, all  of  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  phase 
of  the  exhibit  was  the  display  of  various  products 
made  from  alloy  steel,  showing  what  progress  is  be- 
ing made  by  alloy  steel  mills  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
fields  for  their  product  outside  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. 

The  Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  included  in 
its  exhibit  of  products  made  from  alloy  steel,  journal 
box  lid  springs  of  chrome-vanadium  steel  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  use  of  alloy  steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
railroad  freight  cars,  a  heavy  duty  shear  blade  for 
power  shears,  an  intricate  stamping  for  a  tractor 
tread  shoe  cold  drawn  from  hot  rolled  alloy  strip  steel, 
a  slitter  knife  for  making  metal  lathe,  railroad  adzes, 
nut  locks  for  the  rail  connections  on  railroad  tracks, 
and  a  tennis  racket  made  of  3%  per  cent  nickel  steel 
tubing. 

The  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  had 
among  its  exhibits  an  interesting  display  of  various 
products  made  from  stainless  steel.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  this  exhibit  was  an  automobile 
on  which  all  the  bright  parts,  such  as  windshield  frame, 
spotlight  reflector,  door  handles,  etc.,  were  made  of 
stainless  iron.  Other  stainless  steel  pi-oducts  included 
pump   rods,  cutlery,  golf  heads   and   carpenters'  tools. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  had  a  novel  exhibit  of  a 
rolled  steel  wheel  for  automobile  trucks  made  from  a 
standard  I-beam  section.  This  section  was  made  into 
a  wheel  by  various  punching,  rolling  and  bending 
operations,  the  section  being  cut  through  the  center, 
one  section  making  two  wheels.  The  flange  of  the  I- 
beam  becomes  the  face  of  the  wheel.  The  entire  wheel, 
except  the  ca.st  steel  hub,  was  formed  from  the  struc- 
tural section. 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio, 
displayed  an  oil  well  jar  forged  from  one  solid  piece 
of  vanadium  steel,  this  being  a  very  difficult  forging. 
This  company  also  showed  various  products  made  from 
alloy  steel  including  track  chisels  and  axes,  a  rotary 
oil  drilling  bit.  shock  absorbers  and  shovels. 

The  Vanadium  Alloy  Steel  Co..  Latrobe,  Pa.,  dis- 
played a  new  alloy  steel  product,  this  being  a  chrome- 
tungsten  die  for  a  hot  bolt  header. 

The  Interstate  Iron  Steel  Co.,  Chicp.go,  disolayed 
complete  units  of  passenger  car  parts  made  of  chrome- 
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nickel,  chrome-vanadium  and  chrome-manganese  steel. 

The  Haynes  Stellite  Co.,  New  York,  displayed  a 
new  lathe  center,  the  working  part  of  which  is  of  stell- 
ite, this  being  butt  welded  to  a  chrome-nickel  shank. 
There  was  also  on  display  the  stellite  knives  and  scrap- 
ing device  for  the  hot  billet  scraper,  described  in  THE 
Iron  Age,  April  27,  1922. 

An  impressive  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Climax  Molyb- 
denum Co.,  New  York.  It  included  miniature  rolls 
containing  molybdenum  and  other  alloys  which  are 
now  being  u.sed  by  some  mills,  instead  of  plain  car- 
bon steel  or  chilled  iron  rolls.  Some  of  the  results  in 
such  mills  were  displayed.  There  was  also  exhibited 
the  steel  shovels  containing  about  0.75  per  cent  molyb- 
denum, which  are  claimed  to  have  unusual  wearing 
properties  and  durability  to  withstand  hard  usage, 
demonstrations  of  which  were  made  daily.  Other  uses 
of  molybdenum  in  various  steel  alloys  were  also  shown. 

The"  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  the  Ilalcomb 
Steel  Co.,  Syraeause,  N.  Y.,  occupied  two  adjoining 
booths  with  a  large  display  of  their  principal  products. 

The  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
displayed  a  large  steel  truck  housing  about  8  ft.  long, 
made  as  a  drop  forging  in  one  operation.  There  was 
also  shown  two  die  blocks,  one  of  carbon  and  the  other 
of  alloy  steel,  which  were  represented  as  having  been 
hardened  uniformly  throughout  so  that  any  one  face 
could  be  used  for  the  impression,  as  compared  with 
blocks  hardened  only  part  way  through.  Interesting 
split  gear  wheels  were  also  exhibited. 

The  Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  and 
Charleroi,  Pa.,  displayed  a  full  line  of  tool  and  high- 
speed steels  and  other  miscellaneous  products.  The 
Witherow  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  besides  showing  vari- 
ous types  of  forgings  and  forging  blanks  displayed  an 
exhibit  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Axle."  The  Mid- 
vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  booth  used  primarily  for  reception  purposes. 

Heat-Treating  and  Other  Furnaces 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  presented 
in  operating  condition  one  of  its  new  "Hevi-duty"  in- 
dustrial electric  furnaces  as  well  as  a  complete  line 
of  smaller  electric  furnaces  with  controls  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  had  on 
exhibition  several  of  its  electrical  furnaces  lor  Heat 
treating  steel,  one  of  which  was  displayed  as  lined 
with  calite,  the  heat  resisting  alloy. 

George  J.  Hagan  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  displayed  in  its 
booth  photographs  of  some  installations  of  its  electric 
and  other  furnances  and  equipment,  as  well  as  com- 
plete operating  results  and  general  information. 

\V.  S.  Rockwell  Co.,  New  York,  displayed  furnace 
models  of  its  automatic  rotating  heat-treating  fur- 
naces and  other  general  information. 

The  Iloskins  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  had  on  display  a 
complete  set  of  its  electric  heat-treating  furnaces  and 
pyrometers,  displaying  in  particular  a  furnace  equipped 
with  a  new  type  of  heating  element  and  automatically 
controlled  by  a  new  type  of  temperature  regulator. 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago,  had  in 
operation  furnaces  controlled  by  the  Selas  system. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  exhibited 
typical  products  of  the  Baily  electric  furnaces,  includ- 
ing anchor  chain,  draw  bar,  knuckles,  etc. 

A  cross  section  of  a  furnace  showing  a  quick  re- 
movable heading  unit  was  shown  by  Holcroft  &  Co.. 
Detroit.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  device  is  that 
a  new  unit  can  be  removed  quickly,  it  being  claimed 
that  production  need  never  be  interrupted  more  than 
30  min.  Photographs  were  displayed  of  installations 
of  furnaces  of  the  continuous  pusher  type,  continuous 
rotary  hearth,  and  furnaces  for  special  work.  There 
were  also  photographs  of  open-hearth  and  annealing 
furnaces,  oil  and  coal-fired.  Visits  to  the  company's 
plant  in  Detroit  were  conducted  daily  by  representa- 
tives. 

The  Bellevue  Industrial  Furnace  Co.,  Detroit,  ex- 
hibited a  high-speed  steel  furnace  with  casing  cut  away, 
and  the  same  type  under  actual  operation.  Refractory 
linings  of  various  types  were  shown. 

A  gas-fired  oven  furnace  for  carbon  or  high-speed 


steel  hardening  was  displayed  by  the  Surface  Com- 
bustion Co.,  Chicago,  and  also  the  Volcano  furnace  for 
testing  the  melting  point  of  fire  brick  and  the  fusion 
point  of  coal  ash.  The  company  also  had  an  exhibit  of 
a  high  pressure  gas  system,  showing  the  operation  of 
tunnel  and  impact  gas  burners. 

The  Combustion  Utilities  Corporation,  New  York, 
also  had  a  full  display  of  tempering  baths,  recupera- 
tive furnaces,  etc. 

Pyrometers  and  other  Testing   Apparatus 

Most  of  the  leading  companies  producing  pyrome- 
ters and  certain  testing  equipment  were  represented  in 
various  booths.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Bristol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  which  had  in  operating 
condition  a  Bristol-Fuller  motor-operated  valve  for  air, 
gas,  oil,  steam  and  water  connected  to  a  Bellevue  high- 
speed steel  hardening  furnace;  the  Brown  Instrument 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  the  Shore  Instrument  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
and  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  a  large 
booth  exhibiting  its  complete  pyrometer  equipment. 
The  Wilson-Maeulen  Co.,  New  York,  had  in  operation 
Rockwell  direct  reading  hardness  testing  machines 
and  the  Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, had  an  interesting  display  of  some  of  its  leading 
products,  including  a  new  extensometer,  which  has 
some  unusual  features.  Charles  Engelhard,  Inc.,  New- 
York,  also  displayed  its  leading  products  with  some 
recent  additions.  The  Steel  City  Testing  Laboratory, 
Pittsburgh,  displayed  a  power  and  hand-operated  Brin- 
iiell  testing  machine. 

Heat  Resisting   Alloys 

Some  of  the  companies  making  various  heat  re- 
sisting  alloys  had   elaborate   displays. 

In  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  28,  the  Electro-Alloys 
Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  was  represented  as  displaying  sam- 
ples of  tools  and  tool  steels,  and  as  located  at  Young- 
town,  Ohio,  due  to  an  error.  This  company,  however, 
displayed  a  large  assortment  of  its  special  alloy, 
known  as  Thermalloy  castings,  its  principal  product. 

The  Calorizing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  had 
on  display  a  large  assortment  of  calorized  compounds 
and  its  new  heat-resisting  alloy  calite  in  various  forms 
as  castings. 

The  General  Alloys  Co.,  Chicago,  displayed  a  large 
variety  of  its  Q-Alloy,  also  a  heat-resisting  metal  in 
cast  form.  A  wireless  telephone  was  in  working  order, 
by  means  of  which  bulletins  of  leading  events  were 
given   out. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  displayed  a 
large  assortment  of  nichrome  castings. 

In  General 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York,  displayed 
a  new  device  for  heating  rods,  known  as  the  No.  3  Four 
Foot  Berwick  electric  rod  heater  for  heating  any  di- 
ameter of  rod  up  to  one  inch.  The  company  also  of- 
fered for  inspection  its  electric  rivet  heatei-s  and  other 
apparatus. 

Burners  and  rivet  forges  were  shown  by  the  Hauck 
Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  exhibit  being  made  up 
of  portable  oil  burners,  hand  torches,  oil  burners  for 
use  on  heat-treating  furnaces.  The  company's  new 
venturi  type  burner  for  use  on  open  hearth  and  other 
furnaces  was   displayed. 

The  Liquid  Fuel  &  Engineering  Co.,  exhibited  vari- 
ous types  of  multiple  spray  fuel  oil  burners. 

A  large  number  of  companies  displayed  various  car- 
burizing  and  other  compounds  for  the  use  of  heat  treat- 
ers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  American 
Cyanamide  Co.,  New  York;  Alfred  O.  Blaich  Co.,  De- 
troit; the  Case  Hardening  Service  Co.,  Cleveland;  the 
Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago;  E.  F.  Houghton  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  Montgomery  Chemical  Co.,  De- 
troit; the  Park  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the  Rodman 
Chemical  Co.,  Verona,  Pa. 

Refractor>'  and  insulating  producers  were  repre- 
sented in  various  booths  by  the  American  Refractories 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  the  American  Cork  &  Insulation  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  the  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 
Y.;  the  Celite  Products  Co.,  Chicago;  the  Keystone  Re- 
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fractories  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  tho  S.  Obcrniayer  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  American  Drop  Forpine:  Institute  occupied  a 
booth  in  which  was  a  large  assortment  of  forgings  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  those  used  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. Tho  product  of  l.'i  companies  was  represented. 
Prominent  among  these  forgings  was  a  large  crank- 
shaft for  an  aeroplane  which  was  a  drop  forging,  prob- 
ably 8  ft.  long  over  all  and  1.5  ft.  in  actual  length  of 
metal,  and  weighing  about  300  to  350  lb. 

The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia,  also  dis- 
played a  large  assortment  of  drop  forgings. 


International  Nickel  Co.,  New  York,  had  an  at- 
tractive booth  in  which  was  displayed  a  wide  variety  of 
nickel  and  nickel  alloys,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lead- 
ing products  made  of  nickel  steel. 

The  British  American  Nickel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  also 
displayed  nickel  in  ingot  and  other  forms,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  its  product  is  put. 

Booths  displaying  ferroalloys  and  similar  products 
were  occupied  by  the  Standard  Alloys  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Vanadian  Corporation  of  America. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  made  its 
usual   large   exhibit. 


FAIR   EXPORT    DEMAND 

Tin  I'latf  liiquirics  from  Japan — Railroad  Buying 
Continues — Chilean  Stale  Railways  in  Market 

New  York,  Oct.  10. — Activity  in  export  trade  is 
still  largely  confined  to  governmental  and  semi-govern- 
mental bujnng  from  Japan.  A  slight  improvement  is 
said  to  be  noticeable  in  the  Shanghai  steel  market  since 
August,  especially  in  nails,  galvanized  wire  and  gal- 
vanized sheets.  Inquiries  from  this  market  are  more 
numerous.  Hankow  stocks  of  nails  which  about  a 
month  ago  were  reported  as  extremely  heavy  are  now 
stated  to  be  considerably  reduced.  No  sheet  business 
of  any  size  is  coming  from  Japan  at  present.  The  dull- 
ness is  attributed  to  stocks  of  sheets  in  Japan  and  also 
to  the  low  quotations  obtainable  from  British  and  Con- 
tinental sellers,  the  former,  it  is  reported,  quoting 
from  2.75  to  2.80c.  per  lb.,  c.i.f.  Japanese  port  on  black 
sheets  of  No.  28  gage. 

Small  purchases  of  rails  aie  being  made,  the  two 
miles  of  92-lb.  and  102-lb.  girder  rails  for  Osaka  mu- 
nicipality having  been  awarded  to  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji 
Kaisha,  120  Broadway,  New  York.  During  the  past 
fortnight  inquiry  for  tin  plate  has  reached  fairly  size- 
able proportions.  The  latest  tin  plate  tender  is  from 
the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  and  calls  for  30,000  base  boxes  of 
oil  can  tin  plate,  closing  Oct.  20.  The  5000  boxes  of 
oil  can  tin  plate  inquired  for  by  a  smaller  Japanese  oil 
company  was  placed  w'ith  the  American  branch  of  the 
Mitsubishi  Skoji  Kaisha.  Exporters  bidding  on  tin 
plate  to  Japan  state  that  others  in  competition,  who 
submit  quotations  on  Welsh  tin  plate  are  able  to  quote 
about  50c.  per  box,  c.i.f.  Japan,  lower  than  those  fur- 
nishing the  American  product. 

Among  inquiries  which  have  recently  appeared 
from  Japan  is  one  from  a  private  railroad  interest  for 
40  tons  of  steel  ties  for  20-lb.  rails  and  one  from  an- 
other private  source  for  13  miles  of  60-lb.  rails.  Besides 
the  500  tons  of  bridge  material,  on  which  the  subsidiary 
shipbuilding  company  of  a  Japanese  export  house  has 
asked  for  prices,  there  is  a  tender  for  350  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  for  a  bridge  from  the  Imperial  Government 
Railways.  These  railroads  have  also  asked  for  prices 
on  9000  tons  of  couplers,  which,  although  not  yet  re- 
ported awarded,  are  expected  to  be  divided  between 
two  makers,  4500  tons  to  each. 

A  continuance  of  buying  by  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.  is  evident  from  the  84,061,910  appropriated 
by  that  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1923.  In  addition  to  further  double-tracking  of  its 
lines  with  100-lb.  rails,  a  roofed-in  passenger  platform 
and  additional  sheeting  is  contemplated  for  the  station 
at  Mukden.  Automatic  signals  will  be  installed  on  the 
Mukden-Suchiatun  line  and  additional  freight  locomo- 
tives will  be  built  besides  finishing  9  locomotives  and  20 
freight  cars  under  construction. 

Among  railroad  inquiries  from  other  foreign  mar- 
kets is  a  tender  of  the  Chilean  State  Railways,  141 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  a  variety  of  material  enter- 
ing into  the  construction  of  locomotives,  freight  cars 
and  coaches.  It  includes:  Locomotive  axles  265,  car 
and  coach  axles  1239;  car  and  coach  springs  1300;  loco- 
motive superheaters  17  sets;  superheater  tubes  853; 
locomotive  water  tubes  453;  locomotive,  tender,  freight 
and  coach  tires  3861;  locomotive  boiler  plates  38  sets; 


pressed  steel  plates  for  box  cars  2500;  passenger  coach 
diaphragms  30;  steam  gages  35  and  accessories.  Bids 
clo.se  Oct.  20,  at  the  New  York  office,  where  specifica- 
tions are  available.  The  annual  rail  requirement  will 
probably  be  issued  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Despite  the  new  tariff,  foreign  aluminum  is  still  be- 
ing imported.  Since  the  recent  increase  of  Ic.  to  2c. 
per  lb.,  which  the  leading  American  interest  is  reported 
to  have  made,  prices  of  German  aluminum  are  about 
on  a  par  with  the  domestic  product,  so  that  competition 
is  largely  on  a  basis  of  quality  and  delivery.  One  im- 
porter of  the  German  product  points  out  that  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand  and  as  the  American  aluminum  interest 
fills  up  and  prices  rise  in  consequence,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  import  more  and  more  of  the  foreign  product. 
Germany's  annual  capacity  is  estimated  at  close  to 
13u000  tons  of  refined  aluminum  annually,  while  her 
production  at  present  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
The  Computing-Tabulating-Recording  Co.,  50  Broad 
otieet,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  computing  ma- 
chines and  a  similar  line  of  equipment,  has  acquired  a 
plant  at  Villengen,  Germany,  which  will  be  equipped 
for  complete  production  of  its  line  for  the  European 
trade.  Manufactures  will  include  complete  machines, 
parts  and  repair  work. 


Reed-Prentice  Co.  Plans  to  Sell  Plants  of 
Subsidiaries 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  10. — The  Reed-Prentice  Co. 
is  planning  to  sell  the  plants  of  its  subsidiaries,  the 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Co.,  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and 
the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Co.  at  Worcester, 
and  to  concentrate  the  business  in  the  three  other 
Worcester  plants,  that  of  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.  on 
Cambridge  Street,  that  of  the  F.  E.  Reed  Co.  on  Gold 
Street  and  the  foundry.  The  Becker  Milling  Machine 
Co.'s  products  will  be  built  in  Worcester  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  preliminaries  have  been  consummated.  A 
part  of  the  machine  equipment  of  the  Becker  and 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell  plants  will  be  sold  and  the  re- 
mainder moved  to  the  other  shops.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  directors  that  such  action  be  taken  will  be 
formally  acted  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
called  for  Oct.  27.  The  management  states  that  in  con- 
centrating manufacturing,  the  line  of  machinery  will 
be  simplified  to  a  considerable  extent  by  eliminating 
certain  types  and  this  will  apply  to  the  milling  ma- 
chines built  by  the  Becker  company  as  well  as  the 
lathe,  planer  and  drilling  machine  departments  oper- 
ated in  Worcester. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Quad-City  Foundrymen's 
Association  was  held  in  the  Manufacturers  Hotel,  Mo- 
line,  111.,  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  25.  A.  E.  Hageboeck 
of  Moline  was  elected  president;  John  Ploehn  of  Daven- 
port, vice-president,  and  R.  L.  Van  Alstyne  of  East 
Moline,  treasurer.  Representatives  of  the  gray  iron, 
malleable,  steel  and  brass  foundries  of  the  four  cities 
were  present.  The  constitution  and  bylaws  will  be 
drawn  up  soon  and  meetings  will  be  held  monthly,  prob- 
ably on  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month 
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Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration shows  6,691,607  tons  of  unfilled  business  on  its 
books  as  of  Sept.  30,  or  741,502  tons  more  than  reported 
on  the  books  Aug.  31.  This  increase  compares  with 
increases  of  173,944  tons  in  August,  of  140,630  tons  in 
July,  381,303  tons  in  June,  157,315  tons  in  May,  602,765 
tons  in  April  and  353,079  tons  in  March,  and  with  de- 
creases of  100,609  tons  in  February  and  26,736  tons  m 
January.  The  corporation  on  Sept.  30,  last,  had  2,449,- 
929  tons  more  of  unfilled  business  on  its  books  than  it 
did  on  Jan.  1,  and  2,130,937  tons  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  the  largest  amount  for  any  previous  time  smce 
February,  1921,  when  6,933,867  tons  remained  unfilled. 
Following  is  the  unfilled  tonnage  as  reported  by  months 
since  January,  1920: 


Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

30 

May 
June 

30 

July 

31... 

Aug. 

31 

Sept. 

30 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

30 

Dec. 

31 

1922 
4,241,678 
4,141.069 
4,494,148 
5,096,913 
5,254,228 
5,635,531 
5,776,161 
5,950.105 
n.r,91,607 


1921 
7,573,164 
6,933.867 
6,284,765 
5,845,224 
5.482,487 
5,117.868 
4,830.324 
4,531,926 
4,560,670 
4,286,829 
4,250,542 
4,268.414 
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1,285, 
1,502. 
1,892. 
1.359. 
1,940, 
1,978. 
,118, 
1.805, 
1,374, 
1,836, 
1,021. 
1.148, 


The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on.  April  30, 
1917,  when  it  was  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on 
Dec.  31,  1910,  at  2,605,747. 


Shipb 


building  Declining 

World  shipbuilding  is  now  far  below  the  pre-war 
level,  both  in  regard  to  orders  placed  and  to  the  volume 
of  work  actually  under  way,  according  to  a  statement 
by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping.  Comparative  figures 
of  work  under  way,  expressed  in  gross  tons  register, 
follow: 

Oct.  1.  1922  July  1.  1922  July  1.  1914 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States.  .  . 
Other    countries. 


1,617.045 
150.623 
934,888 


1.919.504        1,747,000 

150.623  (a) 

1,165.303        1,199,000 


2,702,556  3.235,430  2.946.000 
(a)  included  under  "other  countries." 
Heavy  declines  have  occurred  in  tonnage  of  tankers 
under  construction,  those  in  the  United  States  having 
fallen  since  Jan.  1  from  103,000  tons  to  26,780  tons 
Oct.  1,  while  the  world  total  has  dropped  from  793,000 
tons  Jan.  1  to  391,245  tons  Oct.  1.  The  present  150,623 
tons  under  construction  in  the  United  States  compares 
with  4,186,000  tons  at  the  peak  of  wartime  building, 
while  the  world  total,  similarly,  has  fallen  from  8,048,- 
000  tons  maximum  to  2,702,556  tons. 


St.  Louis  Unions  Suspended 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  10.— The  Building  Trades  Council 
has  suspended  the  Carpenters'  District  Council,  com- 
posed of  12  local  unions,  representing  about  4200  work- 
ers, following  refusal  of  the  carpenters  to  order  three 
men  back  to  work  who  several  weeks  ago  walked  off  the 
job  at  the  new  Missouri  Pacific  Hospital  because  of  a 
jurisdictional  <lispute  with  sheet  metal  workers.  The 
hospital  contractors  may  now  employ  non-union  car- 
penters. The  carpenters  quit  work  because  their  de- 
mand that  metal  trim  work  on  windows  and  doors, 
being  done  by  sheet  metal  workers,  be  turned  over  to 
them,  was  refused. 


The  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York,  has  prepared 
a  commoicial  map  of  the  Near  East,  in  which  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  are  those  fixed  by  the  various  peace 
treaties  of  the  Entente  Allies  with  countries  in  the 
Austro-Germanic  coalition.  All  the  principal  steamer 
routes  are  set  down,  with  the  distances  between  ports, 
and  all  harbors,  important  commei-cial  centers,  rail- 
roads, navigable  rivers,  caravan  routes,  cable  lines, 
wireless  stations  and  consular  offices  and  agencies  are 
shown.  Five  insert  maps  present  the  character  and 
vegetation  of  each  country,  its  resources  and  products, 
population  and  rainfall  in  both  winter  and  summer 
seasons. 


l,akc   Superior   iron   Ore   Shipments   in   Sep- 
tember 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  in  Sep- 
tember were  6,801,299  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
3,913, i22  tons  in  September,  1921.  This  is  an  increase 
of  2,88H,177  tons  or  73.81  per  cent.  The  season's  ship- 
ments to  Oct.  1,  this  year,  have  been  33,111,238  tons  as 
compared  with  18,661,194  tons  to  Oct.  1,  1921,  an  in- 
crease of  14,450,044  tons  or  77.43  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  September  and  season  shipments  by 
ports  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  1921  in  gross 
tons: 


-September- 


Escanaba    .... 
Marquette     .  . . 

Ashland     

Superior    1.781,670 

Duluth     2.158,754 

Two    Harbors 798,885 


1922 

820,520 

311,758 

8,712 


1921 
556,158 
196.697 
418,620 
668,570 
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-To  Oct.  1- 


,325, 
,625, 
.642, 
,484, 
1,503,237  10,183, 
569,840      4,849, 


1921 
,314,331 
459,802 
,847,928 
1,177,498 
',975,877 
!, 885, 758 


]»  Total 

*7       Increase 


6,801.299     3,913.122   33.111,238   18.661,194 
2,888,177      14.450.044    


The  Duluth  proportion  this  year  to  Oct.  1  of 
30.76  per  cent  was  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago 
when  it  was  42.74  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Great 
Northern  dock  at  Superior  is  credited  with  22.96  per 
cent  of  the  total  shipments  this  year  against  20.63  per 
cent   last   year. 


Handbook  of  the  Electric  Power  Club 

Seventy-eight  manufacturers  of  electric  power  ap- 
paratus and  control  equipment  are  associated  and 
organized  to  standardize,  improve  production  and  in- 
crease the  distribution  of  electric  products.  Sections 
and  committees  from  these  organizations  are  actively 
engaged  in  establishing  additional  standards.  All  of 
these  standards  are  published  periodically  in  this  little 
volume,  of  which  the  present  edition  is  of  284  pages, 
4  X  6%  in.  It  covers  electric  motors,  motor  pulleys, 
generators,  transformers,  electric  tools,  .mining  and  in- 
dustrial locomotives,  control  equipment,  power  switch- 
boards and  switching  equipment.  The  handbook  con- 
tains, also,  definitions,  symbols,  general  engineering, 
lecommendations  and  other  information  needed  by  users 
and  purchasers  of  electric  power  apparatus  and  control 
equipment. 

The  member  companies  include  the  largest  and  best 
known  electrical  machinery  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  Commerce  Handbook 

A  "Foreign  Commerce  Handbook"  has  been  issued  by 
the  foreign  commerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington.  Within 
the  space  of  31  pages  this  publication  condenses  a  re- 
markable amount  of  information  as  to  sources  of  service 
in  foreign  trade.  .An  alphabetical  arrangement  makes 
for  handy  reference.  The  book  contains  a  list  of  the 
topics  of  national  importance  that  are  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  chamber's  foreign  commerce  department 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Willis  H.  Booth, 
vice-president  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  during  September 
booked  $14,437,147  in  new  business,  as  compared  with 
$12,292,342  for  August.  For  the  first  nine  months  the 
total  has  reached  $44,826,758.  Third  quarter  business 
amounted  to  $33,002,071,  which  is  nearly  three  times 
the  business  recorded  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It 
is  stated  that  the  plant  is  operating  at  about  GO  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  has  begun  work  of 
grading  and  excavating  preparatory  to  laying  a  second 
track  east  and  west  of  Rockwood,  Pa.  This  will  mean 
that  the  road  will  be  double-tracked  between  Dickerson 
Run.  where  the  road  makes  connection  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  now 
a  single  track  line. 


Car  Supply  Improves  Very  Slowly 

About  TS.OOO  Ton8  in  tlu-  Yoiiiijistowii  District  Still  Await 
Shipment — Manufacturers  Apj)eal  tor  Modi- 
fication of  Priority  No.  25 


YOUNGSTOWN,  Oct.  10. — Though  some  iiuuieration  in 
the  stress  of  car  shortage  is  reported  by  Mahoniiifi;  and 
Shenanjro  Valley  industries,  transportation  problems 
continue  pressing:.  At  the  clo.se  of  last  week,  fully 
75,000  tons  of  steel  products,  finished  and  semi-finished, 
were  piled  in  this  territory,  awaiting  shipment.  The 
pi-oblem  of  moving  this  tonnage  is  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  executives  as  well  as  traffic  departments. 

Unless  Priority  No.  25  is  rescinded,  steel  men  be- 
lieve that  mill  type  gondolas  will  continue  inadequate  in 
number  at  least  until  the  close  of  navigation  en  the 
Great  Lakes,  around  Dec.  1.  Accordingly  efforts  are 
being  directed  toward  securing  a  modification  of  this 
ruling,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  box  cars  available 
for  industrial  haulage.  Under  Priority  No.  25,  ship- 
ments other  than  coal  can  only  be  loaded  in  gondola 
cars  ■with  flat  fixed  bottoms  and  with  sides  42  in.  or  less 
in  height,  except  building  materials,  which  may  be 
loaded  in  cars  of  any  height  moving  in  direction  of  the 
mines,  but  not  beyond. 

Valley  industries  are  appealing  to  the  Interstate 
Comimerce  Commis.sion  to  either  wholly  suspend  this 
ruling,  or  modify  it  so  as  to  permit  the  shipment  of  mill 
products  in  gondolas  with  sides  48  in.  or  less  high.  Such 
modification  would  release  large  numbers  of  cars,  now 
restricted  wholly  to  coal  movement,  for  the  industry. 

In  appealing  to  the  commission,  Valley  steel  makers 
point  out  that  continuance  of  the  prevailing  conditions 
will  certainly  produce  additional  curtailments,  with  re- 
sultant loss  of  employment  for  affected  workmen. 

Box  car  shortage  is  accentuated  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  diversion  of  such  cars  in  large  numbers  to  the 
West  for  the  grain  movement,  but  also  for  their  use  in 
shipping  foodstuffs,  perishable  and  otherwise,  to  the 
large  centers  of  population  in  the  East.  Many  box 
cars,  it  is  contended,  are  being  held  up  in  Eastern 
freight  yards. 

While  all  steel  products  are  affected  by  the  situa- 
tion, sheets  preponderate  in  the  accumulations.  Though 
some  inroads  have  been  made  into  the  piled  output  at 
the  Niles  sheet  works  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
where  11,000  tons  had  accumulated,  nevertheless  the 
improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  insufficient  to  in- 
crease the  operating  rate  of  this  department  beyond 
50  per  cent. 

Trucking  of  mill  products  is  on  the  ascendant  in  this 
district,  especially  for  short  hauls.  For  instance,  non- 
integi-ated  sheet  rollers  and  fabricating  plants  are 
trucking  raw  steel  from  makers'  warehouses  to  their 
own  properties.  Likewise,  there  is  still  trucking  of 
finished  steel  to  railroad  points  where  cars  are  avail- 
able. 

Traflic  managers  anticipate  bettei-ment  in  the  freight 
movement  this  week  through  lifting  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  of  the  embargo  on  its  lines  west  of  Altoona, 
which  barred  shipment  of  steel  commodities.  Mean- 
while, the  carrier  has  been  clearing  congestion  and 
putting  its  lines  in  this  locality  in  better  position  to 
handle  the  freight  traffic.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
ordinarily  a  heavy  freight  carrier,  is  also  impi-oving  its 
service  to  district  industries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  ti-affic  departments 
estimated  that  the  railroads  were  moving  about  all  the 
current  output  of  the  mills,  preventing  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least  further  accessions  to  accumulated  material. 

The  merchant  stack  at  Struthers,  Mahoning  county, 
of  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  was  unable  to  resume  last 
week,  as  scheduled,  because  of  interruptions  to  coke 
supply,  but  was  blown  in  on  Monday. 

Steel  production  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  continues 
on  an  80  per  cent  average,  while  sheet  mill  output  is 
around  90  per  cent.     In  the  Shenango  Valley,  however. 


steel  shortage  has  forced  temporary  suspension  of  eight 
sheet  units  at  the  Mercer  plant  and  30  tin  mills  at  the 
Farrell  works  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
The  plate  mill  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  again 
rolling,  while  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.  has  started  the  uni- 
versal plate  mill  at  its  Girard  plant  on  skelp  rolling, 
working  single  turn. 

Twenty  blast  furnaces  are  pouring  in  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley,  representing  70  per  cent,  of  capacity.  The 
active  furnaces  are  operating  as  follows:  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  4;  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  4;  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  5  at  Ohio  Works;  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
3;  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co., 
Struthers  Furnace  Co.  and  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  one 
each. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  will  start  a  fifth  fur- 
nace in  its  Haselton  battery  as  soon  as  traffic  conditions 
sufficiently    improve. 


Slight  Decrease  in  Activity 

Detroit,  Oct.  9. — Despite  the  fact  that  the  Detroit 
Employers'  Association  shows  a  gain  of  5860  in  the 
number  of  employed,  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease 
generally  in  the  automobile  and  subsidiary  industries. 
Detroit  business  and  industrial  heads  expect  to  appeal 
to  Governor  Groesbeck  for  a  hearing  before  the  legis- 
lature enacts  a  special  law  fixing  the  price  and  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  all  fuel  within  the  State. 
This  decision  was  reached  after  a  conference  between 
the  fuel  committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
and  the  local  fuel  administrator  when  he  reported  that 
there  was  more  bituminous  coal  in  Detroit  at  present 
than  could  be  sold.  Substantiating  this  statement,  the 
fuel  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co.  declared 
that  "Bituminous  coal  now  is  actually  a  drug  on  the 
market"  with  about  325  cars  a  day  arriving  in  Detroit 
along  with  50  cars  of  anthracite.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
has  announced  that  it  will  sell  coke  to  its  employees  at 
$8  per  ton  and  will  have  200  tons  per  day  available  for 
this  purpose. 


Early  Improvement  Expected    by    Those    at 
National  Capital 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — While  serious  difficulties  exist 
in  transportation,^  it  is  felt  that  a  breakdown  of  the 
railroads  will  be  avoided  and  that  there  will  be  marked 
improvement  in  three  weeks.  Steel  interests  have  been 
complaining  along  with  others  of  a  lack  of  cars,  with 
a  resulting  accumulation  of  stocks.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  while  there  still  is  congestion  and  embargoes 
are  being  declared  to  certain  points,  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  embargoes  have  been  lifted  and  congestion 
relieved.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
working  out  plans  which  might  entail  modification  of 
rules  and  regulations,  but  it  is  generally  believed  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  adopt  further  drastic  action.  At 
the  same  time,  the  transportation  advisory  committee, 
at  a  conference  last  Thursday,  with  Federal  Fuel  Dis- 
tributor C.  E.  Spens,  adopted  recommendations  for 
speeding  up  the  movement  of  coal  and  it  is  stated  that 
these  plans  have  yielded  favorable  results.  They  call 
for  prompt  unloading  of  all  railroad  materials,  includ- 
ing I'ailroad  fuel ;  discontinuance  as  far  as  possible 
of  all  maintenance  and  construction  work  requiring  the 
use  of  power  and  cars,  so  as  to  turn  this  equipment  into 
commercial  service;  continuance  of  the  campaign  to  re- 
duce to  the  minimum  locomotives  and  cars  awaiting  re- 
pairs;  the   return   of  foreign   coal   cars   to   owners  or 
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connections  in  the  home  route  with  the  greatest  possible 
dispatch;  the  loading  of  foreign  coal  cars  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mines,  as  permitted  under  ear  service  order 
No.  25,  should  be  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  through 
movement  to  points  on  the  owners  rails.  It  is  also 
urged  that  all  railroads  conduct  an  active  campaign 
to  have  all  cars  loaded  to  their  safe  carrying  capacity. 
The  railroads  are  also  asked  to  point  out  to  coal  oper- 
tors  that  available  coal  equipment  can  be  increased  by 
the  avoidance  of  sales  that  I'equire  abnormally  long 
distance  movement. 

Mr.  Spens  yesterday  issued  an  appeal  to  coal  pro- 
ducers to  assist  in  expediting  the  movement  of  coal  by 
loading  cars  to  carrying  capacity  and  by  refraining 
from  the  loading  of  coal  into  cars  for  which  they  have 
no  billing.  Receivers  of  coal  were  asked  to  unload  cars 
immediately  upon  arrival.  Coal  shippers  were  re- 
quested to  confine  their  operations  as  far  as  practicable 
to  their  normal  spheres  of  distribution  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  transportation  .service  now  re- 
quired. Consumers  were  asked,  if  the  coal  is  available, 
to  confine  their  purcha.ses  to  the  grade  of  fuel  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed. 


Truscon  Steel  Co.  Makes  New  Record 

September  gross  sales  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  established  a  new  monthly  record 
this  year,  totaling  one  and  three-quarter  millions.  The 
company  is  receiving  from  200  to  250  orders  daily  for 
its  various  products,  many  of  them  involving  small  ton- 
nages. Orders  now  on  its  books  are  of  sufficient  pro- 
portions to  permit  maintenance  of  operations  at  a  rate 
close  to  normal  for  the  next  five  months.  The  com- 
pany's plant  in  Japan,  supplying  that  country  and  other 
portions  of  the  Orient,  is  operating  at  capacity.  Its 
output  consists  principally  of  steel  products  entering 
into  construction  and  employed  for  reinforcing  pur- 
poses. 

Owing  to  the  prejudice  in  China  against  products 
manufactured  in  Japan,  all  of  the  company's  business 
booked  for  China  delivery  through  its  offices  at  Shang- 
hai is  delivered  from  its  plants  in  the  United  States. 
President  Julius  Kahn,  who  is  expected  to  reach 
Youngstown  within  several  weeks  following  a  European 
tour,  will  probably  spend  part  of  the  winter  months  at 
the  Japanese  property. 

Some  of  the  company's  departments  at  its  principal 
plant  in  Youngstown  are  working  on  12-hr.  shifts  and 
others  both  day  and  night.  E.\cept  for  shortage  of 
men  and  raw  materials,  an  official  states  production  in 
some  lines  would  be  broadened.  There  is  well  sustained 
demand  for  the  company's  line  of  steel  building  prod- 
ucts, pressed  metal  parts  and  standard  buildings.  Con- 
siderable tonnage  of  concrete  reinforcing  bars  is  t>eing 
received  in  the  aggregate,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  orders  chiefly  involve  lots  under  100 
tons,  many  of  them  ranging  less  than  25  tons. 

Improved  Conditioii.s  in  New  England 

With  the  exception  of  her  automobile.  New  Eng- 
land's industries  are  beginning  to  .share  in  the  activity 
and  prosperity  e.xperienced  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  But  one  of  her  automobile  plants  is  manu- 
facturing cars;  three  are  in  the  process  of  liquida- 
tion due  to  receiverships,  while  the  rest  are  assembling 
propositions  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
on  their  books. 

Gains  are  being  made  in  other  industries.  The 
Crane  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  fittings,  etc.,  has  added 
500  men  to  its  payroll,  bringing  the  total  number  on 
the  books  up  to  2000.  The  Fore  River  Works,  Bethle- 
hem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  has 
about  5000  on  its  payroll,  an  increase  of  approximately 
1500  during  the  past  two  months  or  so.  Textile  machin- 
ery makers  are  more  active  than  they  have  been  before 
in  months,  mostly  on  foreign  orders.  Heating  appli- 
ance nuikers  are  running  full  time,  with  one  exception. 
The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  has  been  obliged 
to  slow  up  production,  due  to  the  failure  of  pig  iron  to 


Makers  of  hardware  are  running  full  and  have  ma- 
terially increased  working  forces  during  the  past  three 
or  four  months,  especially  in  the  Connecticut  district. 
Belting  concerns  are  back  on  a  black  ink  basis,  employ- 
ing increasing  numbers  of  workmen  and  running  on 
practically  full  schedules.  The  General  Electric  Co. 
is  practically  back  on  a  normal  operative  basis,  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  aside  from  a  slowing 
up  in  its  radio  department,  is  busier  than  it  has  been  in 
months.  Bicycle  manufacturers  are  operating  about  75 
per  cent  of  capacity,  and  motorcycle  even  better.  The 
average  jobbing  foundry  is  beginning  to  secure  enough 
forward  business  to  insure  operation  for  several  weeks. 
Machine  tool  builders,  as  a  whole,  are  operating  about 
50  per  cent  of  capacity.  Wages  in  this  industry  are 
below  the  [)eak  of  war  days,  yet  75  per  cent  above  the 
1914  average.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts public  employment  office  report  for  September 
was  the  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  men  in  the 
metal  trades.  This  shortage  has  been  so  acute  in  the 
screw  machine  products  field  that  some  plants  have 
resorted  to  technical  school  graduates  for  labor  supplies. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  apprentices  in 
this  industry.  Drop  forgers  are  busy,  especially  those 
in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  district,  largely  on  automo- 
bile work.  Car  builders  and  repairers  have  sufficient 
business  on  their  books  to  keep  plants  running  at  pres- 
ent capacity  until  spring,  and  in  some  instances  to 
summer. 


More  Activity  at  Springfield,  Ohio 

SPRINGi'-IEU),  Ohio,  Oct.  9. — Production  at  the  plant 
of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.  was  increased  to-day. 
More  molders  and  laborers  were  added.  Besides  the 
heavy  orders  that  are  being  filled  for  castings  for  loco- 
motives, the  company  is  receiving  a  good  run  of  gen- 
eral business  locally  and  from  other  cities. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co.  expects  to 
raise  the  average  production  of  trucks  in  October.  Last 
month  50  trucks  were  turned  out.  During  the  past  few 
days  the  average  shipment  at  the  Springfield  works 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  has  been  about  35 
trucks  a  day.  Two  good  sized  shipments  will  go  for- 
ward this  weelT,  one  to  England  and  the  other  to 
Australia. 

"About  75  per  cent  of  our  business  during  the  past 
week  has  been  drive-aways,"  said  Karl  Heinzen,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  The  Westcott  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Saturday.  "We  are  under  good  production  and 
the  outlook  is  fine." 


Open  Shop  Policy  Adopted 

The  open  shop  policy  was  adopted  by  a  group  of 
about  forty-five  Cleveland  manufacturers,  mostly  in 
the  metal  working  field,  who  are  members  of  the  East 
End  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  that  association. 

W.  R.  Mitchell,  National  Acme  Co.,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Sheldon  Gary,  president  the 
Browning  Co.  Other  officers  elected  were  L.  E.  Con- 
nelly, D.  Connelly  Boiler  Co.,  vice  president;  C.  C. 
Bobbins,  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  treasurer; 
O.  F.  White,  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  secretary;  Glenn 
L.  Martin,  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  P.  W.  Day,  Interna- 
tional Steel  Tie  Co.,  and  C.  G.  Frantz,  .\pex  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  committeemen. 


Chicago  Building  Declines 

Permits  were  issued  in  Chicago  in  September  for 
924  buildings  fronting  28,067  ft.  and  involving  a  total 
cost  of  $12,26,'5.100,  as  compared  with  1048  permits  for 
structures  fronting  30,382  ft.  and  costing  $17,919,950 
in  August,  a  decrease  of  124  permits.  2315  ft.  of 
frontage  and  $5,C5ti,850.  The  September  totals,  how- 
ever, are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  same 
month   a   year  ago. 

Such  a  decline,  while  seasonal,  has  not  everywhere 
been  experienced. 
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Combating  Organized  Minorities 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  republican  form 
of  government  involves  government  by  organized 
minorities.  With  recent  experiences  in  mind,  such 
as  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  American  Le- 
gion bonus  bill,  one  can  hardly  feel  that  as  time 
passes  the  old  saying  becomes  less  appropriate. 
However,  we  are  growing  more  disposed  to  con- 
.sider  how  the  human  mind  works.  This  may  be 
called  practical  psychology,  if  one  likes,  or  mere- 
ly plain  common  sense.  We  can  recognize  that 
majorities  are  difficult  to  organize.  The  individ- 
ual is  indisposed  to  join,  feeling  that  the  con- 
templated end  ought  to  be  attained  without  any 
organized  effort,  when  it  represents  the  will  of 
the  majority.  Not  so  with  those  who  recognize 
themselves  to  be  in  a  minority.  They  realize 
that  they  must  fight  to  obtain  anything.  They  do 
not  need  to  look  for  posts  at  which  the  sentinel 
is  asleep,  for  the  majority  does  not  pretend  to 
maintain  outposts. 

It  is  high  time  that  strong  efforts  be  made  to 
combat  our  various  organized  minorities.  There 
are  many  substantial  nuclei  around  which  work- 
ing forces  can  be  marshaled  to  meet  these  organ- 
ized minorities.  There  are,  for  instance,  the 
Cha.Tiber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Railway  Association,  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  and  the  engineering  socie- 
ties. 

All  these  groups  of  men  have  been  attacked 
more  or  less.  Some  of  the  attacks  have  been  by 
organized  minorities,  such  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Other  attacks  have  been  sec- 
tional, coming  chiefly  from  newspaper  editors  liv- 
ing in  the  respective  sections.  It  is  not  commonly 
realized  how  much  sectionalism  there  is  in  the 
United  States.  The  result  see.-ns  to  have  been 
to  make  commercial  bodies  timid,  putting  them  on 
the  defensive  when  they  should  be  on  the  ag- 
gressive. 

When,  for  instance,  a  convention  of  bankers 
exhibits  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  cancella- 
tion of  part  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  foreign  governments,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  banking  fraternity  are  likely  to  feel 
that  they  are  on  the  defensive,  whereas   in  this 


particular  case  there  is  no  organization  of  even 
a  moderate  sized  minority  that  is  definitely  op- 
posed to  them. 

We  are  in  great  need  of  a  liberal  application 
of  the  tariflF  principle  in  favor  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  a  wise  immigration  policy  based  on  sound 
economics,  a  labor  policy  that  shall  place  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  general  public  above  the 
rapacious  demands  of  organized  groups  of  work- 
r.:en.  a  foreign  policy  that  shall  represent  the 
generous  nature  of  the  real  American  people — 
and  many  other  things. 

It  is  the  duty  of  great  bodies  of  intelligent 
men  to  come  out  and  fight  valiantly  for  things 
that  the  country  needs.  They  can  become  the 
representatives  of  the  great  and  unorganized  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  They  should  be 
ashamed  to  fear  criticism  because  they  can  be 
called  bankers  or  manufacturers  or  employers  or 
even  engineers.  One  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
lending  money  to  those  who  wish  to  borrow,  of 
.T.anufacturing  things  the  public  wishes  to  buy. 
of  employing  those  who  are  seeking  jobs,  or  of 
designing  structures  that  will  benefit  the  people. 
In  all  good  causes  organizations  of  these  men  can 
appeal  to  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Cases  really  brought  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  are  likely  to  be  decided  right,  but 
they  must  really  be  brought  to  the  bar  and 
argued. 


St;diilizing  Machine  Tool  Building 

One  impression  carried  away  from  the  meeting 
of  machine  tool  builders  last  week  was  that  the 
organization  is  well  started  on  the  road  to  larger 
activity.  Aside  from  the  better  airing  than 
usual  given  to  trade  practices,  and  the  extended 
conferences  which  promised  to  cure  the  ills,  m.ore 
was  heard  of  the  value  of  the  economic  studies 
being  directed  by  the  headquarters  of  the  associa- 
tion. If,  as  is  hoped,  the  manufacturers  can  be 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  conditions  calling 
for  a  change  in  the  manufacturing  policy,  we  may 
find  a  strong  group  of  the  industry  well  prepared 
to  weather  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business 
cycles. 

It  takes  no  imagination  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  making  for  stock  in  a  period  of  low  costs,  pro- 
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vided  there  is  some  assurance  of  an  early  increase 
in  buying,  or,  again,  of  proceeding  carefully  in 
times  of  buying  pressure  and  high  costs  when 
unseen  cancellation  clouds  may  be  ahead.  Cy- 
clical changes  are  of  shorter  range  in  time — 
capable  of  quicker  turns — than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  it  will  be  highly  beneficial  for  industry 
in  general  if  so  important  a  factor  as  the  machine 
tool  trade  can  find  the  way  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  the  swings  in  either  direction. 


Progress  in  Heat  Treatment 

In  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  alloy 
steels  for  which  it  is  responsible,  the  automobile 
industry  has  had  a  corresponding  share  in  the 
growth  and  perfecting  of  the  art  of  heat  treat- 
ment, seeing  that  alloy  steels  are  of  little  value 
unless  properly  heat  treated.  Thus  Detroit  was 
an  appropriate  place  for  the  meetings  of  steel 
treaters  and  drop  forgers  last  week,  and  the  mem- 
bers made  much  of  the  opportunities  they  had  to 
see  in  some  of  the  country's  best  equipped  plants 
steel  treating  operations  ranging  from  case  hard- 
ening to  electric  and  oil  treatment  on  a  large 
scale. 

A  very  considerable  literature  on  hardening, 
tempering  and  annealing  of  steel  existed  before 
the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  was  or- 
ganized, but  new  uses  of  specially  treated  steel 
had  brought  new  problems.  An  organization  was 
called  for  to  discuss  thefee  problems  and  to  put 
the  art  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  A  flood  of  lit- 
erature resulted,  much  of  it  good,  some  of  doubt- 
ful value,  and  all  emphasizing  the  importance  and 
■extent  of  the  field.  Since  late  September  no  less 
than  30  articles  and  papers  have  been  published, 
the  electrochemists'  and  steel  treaters'  conven- 
tions and  the  technical  press  all  contributing. 
The  uniform  merit  of  these  more  recent  papers 
makes  favorable  comparison  with  the  efforts  of 
earlier  years,  and  the  managers  of  the  Detroit 
convention  did  wisely  in  concentrating  attention 
on  a  smaller  number  of  contributions. 

Impressive  as  were  last  week's  exhibits  and  the 
record  of  progress  presented  at  the  technical  ses- 
sions, men  who  have  been  most  forward  in  re- 
search know  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
Some  important  fields  still  show  that  scientific 
heat  treatment  is  sorely  needed.  Not  only  is  the 
production  of  new  alloy  steels  to  be  expected,  but 
new  adaptations  of  well-known  steel  products. 
The  application  of  heat  treatment  to  non-ferrous 
alloys  opens  up  possibilities  little  developed  as 
yet,  and  waiting  to  be  dealt  with,  either  by  ex- 
tending the  activities  of  the  American  Society 
for  Steel  Treating  or  by  a  new  organization  on 
similar  lines. 


Discussing  present-day  tendencies  in  railroad 
bridge  design,  a  speaker  at  a  recent  session  of  a 
British  technical  society  stated  that  the  use  of 
expensive  alloys,  such  as  nickel,  chrome  or  manga- 
nese steels,  for  ordinary  bridges  is  not  justified  at 
present,  since  the  lightness  of  the  structure  is  not 
the  governing  factor,  and  that  many  engineers  ap- 
pear to  aim  at  present  at  durability  rather  than 
lightness.     "Stainless   steel    is   more   attractive   to 


the  majority  of  bridge  engineers.  Although  its  in- 
troduction would  not  be  welcomed  by  purveyors  of 
protective  coatings  for  steel  work,  yet  it  would  be 
the  most  valuable  improvement  one  could  at  present 
visualize,  provided  its  strength  was  at  least  equal 
to  mild  steel  and  that  it  had  the  necessary  tough- 
ness and  malleability."  There  has  been  a  marked  ten- 
dency in  recent  American  bridge  design  to  use  a  low 
silicon  alloy  steel  which  combines  lightness  with 
strength,  but  this  steel  dees  not  possess  non-cor- 
rodibility.  While  a  stainless  mild  steel  is  not  yet 
commercially  available  at  a  low  enough  price,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  be,  and  that 
its  strength  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
non-corrodible  bridge,  requiring  no  protective  coat- 
ing, would  be  an  achievement  of  first-class  impor- 
tance. 


The  Common  Labor  Shortage 

The  dwindling  of  the  supply  of  strong  men  for 
common  labor  in  the  United  States  has  become  a 
serious  matter.  The  causes  of  this  diminution 
were  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Aug.  10,  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  Dillingham 
3  per  cent  law  was  urged.  Everywhere  a  scarcity 
is  reported,  with  no  relief  in  sight.  The  coming 
of  winter  will  transfer  men  from  outdoor  to  indoor 
employment,  which  will  help  temporarily,  but  even 
for  these  few  months  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  supply  will  equal  the  demand.  While  industry 
has  improved  throughout  the  country,  it  is  by  no 
means  at  a  high  level,  taking  it  all  in  all.  There- 
fore employers  are  wondering  what  can  be  done 
about  labor  when  demand  really  becomes  strong. 

The  plan-of  limiting  immigration  on  a  percent- 
age basis  has  not  worked  out  at  all  well  in  provid- 
ing good  common  labor.  In  this  respect  the  liter- 
acy test  has  done  harm,  for  an  alien  must  be  able 
to  read  a  few  words  in  his  own  or  any  other 
language  in  order  to  be  admitted.  The  super- 
ficially educated  may  come  in  unchallenged,  but 
the  man  of  thew  and  sinew,  who  is  content  to  sell 
his  strength  and  willingness  for  common  labor, 
must  lay  aside  his  ambition  to  immigrate,  because 
he  has  never  been  taught  to  read  even  a  little. 

The  percentage  of  husky  laborers  among  the 
immigrants  of  the  past  year  has  been  very  small. 
The  large  industries  which  have  had  agents  seek- 
ing these  men'among  the  new  arrivals,  as  steamers 
docked,  discovered  this  early  and  found  no  im- 
provement as  time  went  on.  The  newcomers  were 
either  physically  unfit  for  hard  labor,  or  were 
unwilling  to  accept  such  employment.  New  and 
hitherto  undreamed  of  influences  have  entered 
the  labor  situation.  For  example,  everywhere  in 
the  country  able-bodied  men  are  taking  the  places 
of  women  in  the  eating  places,  which  are  spring- 
ing up  by  thousands,  not  only  in  the  cities  and 
their  suburbs,  but  even  in  the  smallest  towns. 
Foreigners  are  becoming  small  merchants,  too, 
and  their  community  stores  are  doing  business  in 
large  numbers.  These  factors  alone  account  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants  who  a  decade  ago 
quite  naturally  would  have  drifted  into  manufac- 
turing and  other  industries. 

During  the  business  depression  and  before,  as 
has   been   often    brought   out,    great    numbers    of 
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labors 'S  returned  to  their  native  countries.  Many 
had  acLiimulated  a  competence  and  never  will 
come  back  to  the  United  States.  Those  who  let 
more  than  six  months  elapse  from  the  time  of 
their  sailing  from  the  United  States  and  then  seek 
to  return,  must  be  included  in  their  country's 
quota  of  immigrants  under  the  law.  The  net  loss 
of  common  labor,  charging  this  element  against 
the  new  arrivals,  leaves  a  large  deficit  of  muscular 
males  who  are  willing  to  do  work  which  requires 
no  training. 

The  labor  shortage  has  not  only  been  a  limit- 
ing factor  in  steel  and  iron  centers,  but  there  is 
complaint  from  mining  districts.  In  the  copper 
regions  there  would  be  more  activity  on  the  pres- 
ent market  were  there  men  enough.  Every  im- 
portant industrial  city  has  the  same  story  to  tell. 
Few  plants  are  now  running  more  than  a  single 
shift.  What  will  they  do,  their  owners  ask,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  night  force?  Also,  it  is 
asked,  how  will  men  be  found  should  a  three-shift 
operation  be  decided  on  for  iron  and  steel  works? 
Naturally,  one  result  will  be  to  put  still  greater 
dependence  on  labor  saving  equipment;  but  most 
plants  of  large  employers  of  unskilled  labor  are 
already  on  a  high  plane  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  means  of  doing  work. 

The  Dillingham  immigration  law  has  been 
given  sufficient  test.  It  has  shown  that  superb 
physique  counts  for  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
ability  to  stumble  through  a  few  lines  of  type. 
The  result  is  a  premium  on  common  labor  here. 
In  striving  for  the  remedy  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  alien  contract  labor  law  be  so  modified 
as  to  admit  common  laborers,  who  have  been 
promised  work  before  leaving  their  home  country-, 
subject,  perhaps,  to  federal  permit.  Then  em- 
ployers, through  their  agents  abroad,  could  recruit 
a  force  of  men.  Few  are  hopeful,  however,  that 
more  than  superficial  modifications  could  be  pro- 
cured in  the  contract  labor  law  at  this  time, 
for  organized  labor  is  stoutly  opposed.  Strong 
presentations  of  the  defects  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  present  laws  are  being  made  in 
Washington,  with  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
bars  which  keep  physically  strong  men  from  enter- 
ing the  country  to  serve  as  common  laborers. 
Continued  wage  advances  for  such  labor  will  keep 
adding  to  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles,  and 
thus  increase  the  spread  between  the  farmer's  buy- 
ing and  selling  prices,  which  to-day  is  a  great  bar 
to  the  coming  of  prosperity. 


A  compilation  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  show- 
ing the  number  of  carloads  of  freight  loaded  each 
half  year  since  the  beginning  of  1919,  with  esti- 
mates for  the  second  half  of  1922,  indicates  that 
if  the  estimates  are  borne  out  by  the  facts  the  pres- 
ent half  year  will  see  the  greatest  si.x-months' 
movement  in  the  four  years.  The  table  below  gives 
figures  in  millions  of  carloads  for  the  several  half- 
year  periods: 

.,   ,,  „  .\11  Other 

iJo^"'"'  ^''•■"  Freight  Total 

1919 — First    3.9  ,49  ,og 

1919— Seconil    45  ig  2  J?  7 

{•l^o-F'-st     :    :?        Hi        ol-i 

'921— vSe.0,,,1     4  1  ,g  s  on  , 

1922— FlPBt    3.4  It!  7  oA  , 

1922 — Second    (est.) 5.5  17.7  oi'o 


Steel  and  Iron  from  Britain 

Some  of  the  reactions  of  the  British  iron  and 
steel  trades  to  conditions  in  the  United  States  are 
interesting.  The  new  tariff  act  in  particular  has 
caused  deep  disappointment  in  Sheffield  industries 
because  of  the  higher  rates  of  duty  imposed  upon 
tool  steels  and  cutlery.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
delegation  from  Sheffield  presented  the  British 
viewpoint  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when 
the  steel  schedules  were  being  whipped  into  shape, 
and  apparently  the  British  (manufacturers  e.\- 
pected  that  their  appeal  would  result  in  some 
modification  of  the  schedules  covering  their  par- 
ticular products. 

To  quote  the  London  Engineer,  however:  "It 
would  seem  that  these  representations  and  the 
opposition  of  American  retailers  [!]  who  foresee 
the  creation  of  high  prices  under  the  big  monopo- 
lies that  will  be  fostered  by  the  new  tariff  have 
alike  failed  to  counter  the  strong  sentiment  in 
America  which  counts  on  making  the  country 
practically  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  in- 
dustrially." 

The  Engineer  points  out  further  that  Sheffield 
manufacturers  and  others  concerned  will  be  ill- 
advised  if  they  count  much  upon  the  new  tariff 
being  speedily  abandoned.  They  are  advised  to 
equip  themselves  better  to  meet  the  intensified 
competition  of  American  producers;  but  a  pessi- 
mistic note  is  sounded  with  regard  to  the  persist- 
ent opposi-tion  in  Sheffield  to  the  application  of 
machinery  and  methods  which  would  reduce  enor- 
mously the  production  costs  now  prevailing  as  a 
result  of  hand  methods.  , 

The  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  Sheffield 
district  is  accented  by  unlooked  for  delays  in  the 
placing  of  orders  for  the  two  new  battle  cruisers 
which  Great  Britain,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  is 
permitted  to  build.  In  the  past  the  prosperity  of 
Sheffield  has  depended  in  large  measure  upon  the 
production  of  war  materials,  and  there  has  been 
general  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  manufactur- 
ers to  equip  their  plants  so  as  to  shift  output 
over  to  peace  purposes.  They  are  now  admitting, 
however,  that  too  much  time  has  been  spent  in 
canvassing  for  a  continuation  of  orders  for  guns 
and  armor,  and  too  little  in  adapting  their  plants 
for  alternative  uses.  Consequently  the  immediate 
prospect  for  prosperity  in  Sheffield  is  none  too 
-osy,  whereas  plants  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, formerly  devoted  to  military  materials, 
have  been  largely  transformed  and  are  already 
in  a  fair  way  to  make  profits  on  new  lines  of 
products. 

Another  inde.x  to  sentiment  in  the  British  iron 
trade  is  the  general  disposition  to  look  upon  the 
purchase  of  Cleveland  and  Scotch  pig  iron  in  the 
summer  months  for  shipment  to  the  L'nited  States 
to  help  out  in  the  fuel  shortage,  as  those  of  "an 
uncertain  customer."  That  is  a  correct  judgment. 
The  pig  iron  flurry,  like  that  in  British  coal,  was 
over  sooner  than  many  prophets  on  this  side  had 
looked  for.  Actual  statistics  of  shipments  from 
Great  Britain  and  of  receipts  at  Atlantic  ports  in 
the  United  States  show  that  the  statements  given 
currency  in   pig  iron   market   reports   in   Au.^ust. 
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putting  the  sales  of  British  pig  iron  for  consump- 
tion in  this  market  at  300,000  tons  and  upward, 
were  highly  exaggerated.  It  may  turn  out  that 
much  less  than  half  that  amount  will  be  brought 
in  on  the  total  movement. 


SEPTEMBER    STEEL    OUTPUT 


Slight  Decrease  in  Coal  Output 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — Production  of  soft  coal  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  October,  according  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  indicates  a  total  of  about  9,600,000  tons, 
niai-king  a  slight  deci'ease  over  the  immediately  preced- 
ing weeks.  For  three  weeks  in  succession  the  output 
had  been  slowly  increasing,  reaching  9,776,000  net 
tons  in  the  week  of  Sept.  30. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  2,  the  railroads  reported  loading 
38,088  cars  of  soft  coal,  a  figure  exceeded  but  once  since 
the  close  of  the  strike.  On  Tuesday,  however,  loadings 
dropped  to  28,047  cars  as  against  30,566  on  the  preced- 
ing Tuesday,  and  the  total  loaded  on  the  first  four  days 
of  the  week  shows  a  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent  when  com- 
pared with  the  week  preceding.  Final  returns  arc  ex- 
pected to  show  an  output  of  between  9,500,000  and 
9,700,000  tons. 

In  all  the  large  producing  fields  of  the  country  de- 
mand is  active  and  coal  is  being  offered  for  shipment 
up  to  the  limit  of  transportation.  The  current  rate  of 
output  exceeds  1921,  but  is  far  below  that  of  other  recent 
years. 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  handled  over  Lake  Erie  piers  during  the 
week  ended  Oct.  1.  Dumpings  continued  at  a  high  rate, 
however,  and  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  reports  that 
the  total  handled  was  1,245,373  net  tons  against  1,453,- 
684  tons  in  the  week  preceding.  In  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago,  this  was  an  increase  of 
122  per  cent.  Of  the"  total  dumpings,  1,205,433  tons 
were  cargo  coal  and  38,940  tons  were  vessel  fuel. 

During  the  present  season  to  date  9,693,751  tons  of 
cargo  coal  has  been  dumped  over  the  lake  piers.  Of  this 
quantity  8,702,381  tons  was  forwarded  to  regular  mar- 
kets and  991,370  tons  was  forwarded  to  destinations  not 
ordinarily  taking  lake  coal. 

Preliminary  telegi-aphic  reports  of  dumpings  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  present  week  (Oct.  2-7), 
show  a  slight  increase  over  the  corresponding  days  of 
the  week  before. 


Iiifiol  Production  Rate  About  32,450,300  Tons  Per 

Year — Daily  Output  7,000  Tons  Larger 

Than  in  August 

According  to  the  steel  ingot  statistics,  as  collected 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  30  com- 
panies which  in  1921  made  87.50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
had  an  output  in  September  of  2,373,779  gross  tons.  This 
compares  with  2,214,582  tons  in  August  and  is  an  in- 
crease of  159,197  tons. 

On  the  assumption  that  companies  reporting  are 
supplying  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  as  they  did 
last  year,  the  output  for  the  26  working  days  of  Sep- 
tember was  about  2,712,890  tons  or  104,340  tons  per 
day.  The  August  production  on  the  same  basis  was 
about  2,530,900  tons  or  approximately  97,340  tons  per 
day.  The  September  output  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
32,450,300  tons  per  year;  in  August  it  was  about  30,- 
273,000  tons;  in  July  about  35,360,000  tons  and  in  June 
about  36,000,000  tons  per  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute since  January,  1921,  follow  in  gross  tons: 


Open- 

.\lr,iuli.-i  Hearth 

January.    1!I21     1.591. 281 

Pebniarv    1.295,86.3 

Marcfi    1.175.591 

April     1.000,053 

May     1.047. Sin 

June     SOS, 286 

July     6S9.18!! 

August    915,334 

September    ,  908.381 

Total — 9    months.  .  .9,432.088 


Hessemer 
608,276 
450,818 
392,983 
211,755 
216,497 
193,644 
113,312 
221,116 
265.152 


All 
Other 
3,629 
2,796 
2.404 
2,150 
1.543 
1,476 
575 
1,621 
1,207 


Total 
2,203,186 
1,749,477 
1,570,978 
1,213,958 
1,265,850 
1,003,406 

803,376 
1,138,071 
1.174.740 


2.673.553      17,401      12,123.042 


October     

November    .  . .  . 
T^ecembor     .  .  .  . 

Total— Whole 

Jainiary,    1922 

February    

March     

April      

May     

June    

July     

August    

September    . .  .  . 


Total— 9 


1,269,94.'. 
1.294,371 
1,129,174 


1,028 
1,718 
1,539 


1,616.810 
1,660.001 
1,427,093 


.13,125.578      3,679,682 


86      16.826.946 


1,260,809 
1,39.9.835 
1,918.570 
1,997,465 
2.214,774 
2,14  3,708 
2,020,572 
1.807.310 
1.911,147 


331,851 
348.57: 
451,386 
445,939 
494,893 
487,851 
464.047 
4  04.379 
460,127 


616 
795 
1,109 
1,474 
2,918 
2,485 
2,893 
2,505 


1.593,482 
1,745,022 
2,370,751 
2.444.513 
2.711.141 
2.634,477 
2,487.104 
2.214.582 
2,373,779 


.190      3.S89.044       15.617      20.574.851 


Further  Increases  in  Production 

Reports  from  additional  industries  received  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  covering  August  activi- 
ties, continue  to  show  widespread  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  commodities.  In  almost  every  industry  there 
was  not  only  an  increase  over  the  previous  month,  but 
in  most  cases  August  production  was  the  highest  in 
many  months,  and  often  the  best  since  the  depression 
at  the  end  of  1920.  Moreover,  this  record  was  made 
in  the  most  critical  month  of  the  coal  and  railroad 
strikes. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  breadth  of  the  increased 
activity,  which  is  not  confined  to  a  few  industries  but 
seems  to  be  general.  Factory  employment  is  the  high- 
est since  the  end  of  1920,  indicating  a  more  even  distri- 
bution of  buying  power.  Increased  demand  for  manu- 
factured products,  after  two  years  of  curtailed  produc- 
tion and  deliveries  from  stocks  on  hand,  has  put  in- 
dustry on  a  sound  basis. 

Production,  shipments  and  sales  of  steel  sheets  in- 
creased, with  production  at  a  new  high  record  of  87.2 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Unsold  stocks  of  sheets  declined 
to  the  lowest  point  since  December,  1920,  but  unfilled 
orders  decreased  from  July,  due  to  greater  shipments. 
Copper  production  rose  above  50,000  net  tons  for  the 
first  time  since  1920,  and  was  practically  five  times 
the  figure  for  August,  1921.  Shipments  of  locomotives 
reached  151  in  August,  the  highest  in  19  months,  while 
unfilled  orders  on  domestic  account  totalled  926,  the 
largest  since  October,  1920. 


The  September  daily  estimated  output  of  104,340  tons 
compares  with  70,020  tons  per  day  in  January,  with 
114.700  tons  per  day  in  May  and  with  113,700  tons  per 
(lav   in  Julv. 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

The  strong  appeal  to  the  public  made  by  the 
industrial  moving  picture  has  been  strikingly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Story  of  Steel,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, as  announced  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
Jan.  21,  1915,  and  is  now  being  presented  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  which  is  represented  by 
M.  F.  Leopold.  Mr.  Leopold  states  that  more 
than  300  requests  for  the  picture  have  been 
received  in  the  past  seven  years  and  that  75 
per  cent  of  those  who  made  the  request  stated 
that  they  had  seen  the  original  article  regard- 
ing the  film  in  The  Iron  Age.  These  requests 
came  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  foreign  countries,  particularly  South 
America  and  Mexico.  Owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  sets  the  department  has  for  circu- 
lation, Mr.  Leopold  estimates  that  it  will  prob- 
ably require  a  year  to  meet  the  requests  already 
received. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Again  Decrease 

Drop  8  Per  Cent  Below  July  and  Are  Smaller  Than 

Any  Other  Month  Since  February— Japan 

Buys  Less  Black  Sheets 


Washington,  Oct.  10. — Further  contraction  in  the 
export  market  for  American  iron  and  steel  products 
was  reflected  in  August,  when  foreign  shipments 
totaled  145,G40  gross  tons  valued  at  $13,963,749,  as 
compared  with  157,169  tons  valued  at  $14,611,590  in 
July.     For  the  eight-month  period  ending  with  August 


for  the  eight  months  ending  with  August  they  aggre- 
gated 534,580  ton.s,  while  for  August,  1921,  iron  ore 
imports  were  only  24,570  tons,  and  for  the  eight  months 
ending  with  August  of  last  year  the  total  was  290,756 
tons.  Magnesite  imports  in  August  amounted  to  23,- 
947  tons  and  for  the  eight  months  totaled  87,734  tons. 


linporls  of  Iron   and  Steel — Gross   Tons 

Eight  Months 
Ending  August 

, — August — ,  , * V 

1921         1922  1921  1922 

Ferromanganese    320       15,959  5,801  69,093 

Ferrosilicon    1.31S          2,083  3.250  9,159 

Pig  iron    2,433        17.105  18,028  62,332 

Scrap   2.016          9.085  23,397  48,045 

Steel    bars    360             891  1,704  5.287 

Bar  iron    179             619  1,185  3,909 

Structural    steel    41             355  446  1,598 

Billets,    without    alloys 23          2,670  2,738  8,318 

All  other  billets 55             343  1,074  1,331 

Steel    rails    2,874             726  14,772  21,161 

Sheets   and    plates 42               54  1,874  383 

Tin  and  terne  plates 66  308  2,185 

Wire    rods    47               94  552  1,067 

Total    9,708       50,050  75,129  233,867 

Manganese  ore  and  oxide..   28,939       62^21     326.342  272,868 


exports  aggregated  1,445,914  tons  valued  at  $129,- 
040,199,  as  against  1,751,533  tons,  valued  at  $268,- 
642,794,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The 
exports  for  August  of  this  year,  however,  were  prac- 
tically twice  as  great  as  they  were  in  August  of  last 
year,  when  the  total  reached  the  extremely  low  point 
of  75,827  tons,  valued  at  $12,733,383. 


Countries  of  Consumption 

.Among  the   principal   destinations   of   August   steel 
exports  of  some  of  the  leading  products  and  the  quan- 
tities taken  are  the  following,  ;n  gross  tons: 
Calianiied  Sheets  Black  Steel  Sheets 

Canada 4,154 

Japan    905 

Tin  Plate 

Canada   1,441 

Japan    731 

Brazil    506 


I'hilippine    Islands. 

Argentina    

Mexico    

Japan    


.  .  3,379 

.  .  1,633 

,.  831 

. .  602 

.  589 


Barbed  Wire 


■ii\ 


1,438 

Argentina     1,120 

Austra-lia   780 

Wist    Indies    666 

Mrilish    South    Africa  597 

i'hilippine    Islands...  482 

Colombia    478 


Steel  Bails 

Japan    8,758 

Canada   3,143 

Philippine  Islands.  . .  1.267 

Cuba 873 

Argentina    827 

Colombia    453 

Chile 318 


Iron  and  steel  imports,  like  exports,  showed  a  de- 
cline in  August,  when  the  total  was  50,050  tons,  valued 
at  $4,402,607,  as  compared  with  71,971  tons  for  July. 
For  the  eight-month  period  the  total  was  -233,867  tons, 
valued  at  $26,171,427.  The  decline  in  imports  was  re- 
flected in  most  of  the  items.  The  heaviest  incoming 
shipments,  as  was  to  be  expected,  related  to  ferroman- 
ganese and  pig  iron,  the  former  totaling  15,959  tons  and 
the  latter  17,105  tons. 

In  view  of  extravagant  statements  which  have  been 
made  about  heavy  pig  iron  imports,  some  of  them  plac- 
ing the  figure  at  300,000  tons  between  April  1  and 
Sept.  1,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  their  total  for 
the  entire  eight  months  up  to  Sept.  1  was  only  62,332 
tons.  September  shipments  from  Middlesbrough  to  the 
United  States  were  31,118  tons. 

Imports  of  manganese  ore  in  August  totaled  62,121 
tons  as  compared  with  62,518  tons  in  July.  Total 
imports  of  iron  ore  for  August  totaled  160,173  tons,  and 


Exports    of   Iron    and    Steel 


August, 
1921 

Pig  iron   2,419 

Ferromanganese    5 

Ferrosilicon     

Scrap    1,616 

Ingots,      blooms,      billets, 

sheet    bar,    skelp 2,447 

Iron  and   steel  bars 5,436 

Alloy   steel   bars 

Wire   rods    351 

Plates,   iron  and  steel...     9.388 

Sheets,    galvanized    2,354 

Sheets,    black  steel 14,169 

Sheets,    black    iron 456 

Hoops,  bands,  strip  steel  1.386 
Tin  plate,  terne  plate,  etc.  2,647 
Structural    shapes,    plain 

material    9.852 

Structural  material,   fab- 
ricated      25 

Steel  rails    4,7S2 

Rail  fastenings,  switches, 

frogs,   etc 196 

Boiler  tubes,  welded  pipe 

and    fittings    10,917 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings      2,930 

Plain    wire    1,075 

Barbed    wire    and    woven 

wire  fencing    973 

Wire  cloth  and  screening       .... 

Wire  rope  and  cable 

Wire   nails    1.112 

All  other  nails  and  tacks        226 

Horseshoes    42 

Bolts,     nuts,     rivets    and 

washers,  except  track.      1,023 

Car  wheels  and  axles 

Iron  castings 

Steel  castings 

Forgings    

Machine  screws 

Total     75,827 


iteel — Gross    Tons 

Eight 

Months 

Ending  August 

August, 
1922 

1921 

1922 

1,791 

17,912 

17,564 

76 

418 

984 

28 

218 

277 

3,586 

25,814 

52,884 

9,353 

6,773 

76,421 

13,488 

169,423 

127.876 

246 

3,027 

979 

11,314 

35,115 

6,231 

293,275 

71,687 

9,690 

42,920 

83,002 

6,290 

84,628 

188,657 

1,026 

10,209 

8.589 

2,331 

14,780 

22,457 

4,092 

79,909 

53.545 

22,162 

254,662 

S5.79S 

7,639 

7,937 

32,081 

17,658 

261,720 

202,021 

2,266 

6,753 

24,260 

11,843 

301,238 

117.851 

2,095 

40,178 

17.271) 

8.452 

56.764 

86,745 

7,043 

21,346 

49.228 

166 

942 

388 

2.989 

2.355 

18,407 

44.516 

563 

4,057 

5,983 

113 

405 

598 

1,429 

20.473 

11,866 

1,051 

11,504 

895 

6,877 

183 

1,540 

135 

1,635 

37 

135 

145,640   1,751,533   1,445,914 


Machinery  exports  for  August,  1922,  were  valued 
at  $20,257,413,  as  compared  with  the  July  value  of 
$19,830,443;  for  the  eight  months  ending  with  August 
of  the  current  year  the  total  value  was  $157,487,696, 
as  compared  with  $329,333,827  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921.  The  value  for  August,  1921,  was 
$22,836,383.     While  the  number  of  machine  tools  ex- 

-Y limber  and  Tallies  of  Machine  Tools  Exported  in 
July  and  .itigusl 

^July.  1922— V  ^Aug..  1922—, 

Number  Value  Number  Value 

loathes    76     »61,443  85  $52,963 

Boring  and  drilling  machines       65       28,059  94  31.370 

Planers,  shapers  and  Blotters.        26       33.881  25  11,980 

Bending  and  power  presses..        18         7.351  19  16.061 

Gear   cutters    37        25.791  10  15.290 

Milling   machines    25        27,597  36  27,631 

Sawing  machines   12         1,013  13  3,143 

Thread     cutting     and     screw 

machines    24        16,756  118  13.530 

Punching    and    shearing    ma- 
chines            31          9,581  17  6.735 

Power  hammers    12          8.973  15  10,531 

Rolling  machines 20     129.8S1  1  734 

Wire-drawing    machines 2         2.475  9  I.66.1 

Polishing  and  burnishing  ma- 
chines              1             330  4  39b 

Sharpening  and  gnnding  ma- 

chines    1.062        54.483  1.375  79.3a6 

Total    1,411   J407.614       1.821   $271.S90 


ported  in  August  totaled  1821,  as  compared  with  1411 
in  July,  the  value  of  these  tools  in  August  was  only 
$271,390,  as  compared  with  $407,614  for  July. 
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The   Iron   Age 
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Exports,  January,  1920,  to  Atigust,  1922.  Inclusive 


All  Iron 

and  Steel 

Calendar  year  1919...  4, 239. S3' 

Fiscal  year  1920 4,212.732 

Calendar   year   1920...  4,9Gl,Sol 

January,    1921    547.394 

February    393,328 

March     230,635 

April    162,592 

May    142,551 

June    119.0S1 


Fiscal  year  1921 4.16S.619 

July     S6.523 

August    75,827 

September    95,169 

October   106,582 

November    122,290 

December    134,415 


Pie 

Semi-finished 

Iron 

Material 

309. 6S2 

258.907 

24S.12f. 

288. 766 

217. 95S 

216.873 

3,710 

315 

1.307 

92 

2.320 

1,023 

1,234 

678 

2.541 

749 

1,689 

1,106 

129,541 

82,549 

2.744 

363 

2.424 

2.447 

3. 078 

1,318 

2.830 

153 

1,299 

1.S69 

2.550 

250 

of  the  n,l\fiS  tons  exported.  The  strikinjr  decrease  in 
purchases  by  Japan  of  black  sheets  is  reflected  in  the 
August  figures.  They  show  that  only  905  tons  of  this 
product,  which  previously  had  been  going  to  Japan  in 
greater  quantities  than  to  any  other  country,  was 
shipped  to  Japan  in  August.  The  largest  single  item 
of  exports  in  August  was  plain  structural  material, 
the  total  being  22,1(52  tons. 


Calendar  year   1921...  2.213,042 

January,    1922    160,920 

February    133,975 

March     208,843 

April    198,830 

Mav     230.062 

June     212.295 


Fiscal  year  1922 1,721,418 

July    157.169 

August    145,456 


28.305 
1,043 
1,430 
2,724 
2.750 


28.330 
1.943 
1.791 


10,363 
4.683 
6.627 

10,002 
9,376 

13.091 

13.17S 

63,127 
10.149 
9.353 


Eight  months 


Canada,  which  passed  Japan  in  July,  and  regained 
its  usual  first  position  as  the  leading  foreign  market 
for  American  iron  and  steel  products,  retained  that 
rank  in  August.  Japan,  however,  was  the  largest  ex- 
port buyer  of  rails  in  August,  having  taken  8758  tons 


MACHINERY  EXPORTS 
By  Value 

.\ugust,          August. 
1921               1923 

Eight  Months  Ending 

August,            August, 

1921                 1922 

Locomotives. . . ._- 

$2,334,737 
48.505 
186.544 

'60,999 

83,776 

432;2i6 

7,930 
242,362 

2.098.969 
71.075 
33.973 
48.709 

93,479 

495,653 
710,915 
484.480 
51,569 

61,711 

818,283 

1.176.901 

404,156 

109,173 

28,492 
587,543 
153,843 

65,745 

72,372 

49.992 
210.960 
551,977 

40,915 
249,951 
428,571 

2.0.W.399 
8,281,508 

$1,528,478 
42,243 
118,084 
251,211 
237,013 

259,616 
222,697 

30,249 

425,178 
51, '686 

1,148,096 

52,963 
31,370 
11,980 
16.061 
15.290 
27.631 
3,145 

13,530 

6.735 

10.534 

734 

1.665 

396 

79,356 

522,232 
613,619 
614.495 
92,419 

19,946 
347,725 

so'sie 

186,734 

72.709 
286.000 
729.727 

80.577 
253.882 
200,735 

3,352.657 
7,712.481 

$23,956,450 

920,746 

4,239,894 

1,256^919 

2,812,525 

9,524^411 

5,611,801 
1,447,060 

21,912.176 

1,755,568 

485.639 

692.257 

1,050,341 

6.197.762 
9,580,268 
10,198.159 
2,578,556 

935,072 

16,423,647 
13,375,229 
5,175,802 
1,465,749 

1,335,266 

13.443,535 

1,994,319 

922,343 

2,179,035 

1,312,143 
3,290,643 
9,241,923 
743.546 
2,667,186 
6,222,891 

.33.592.374 
120.192,559 

$7,000,192 
359,432 

696,076 

Otbcr    Internal    Combustion 

1,770.452 

Accessories  and  Parts  for 

All  Other  Parts  of  Engines. . . . 
Complete    Tractors,    except 

Aimcultiunl 

KIcctric  Locomotives 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 

Apparatus. 

Excavating  Machinery 

1.759.688 

100,861 

5,860.885 
389  9S7 

Road  Making  Machinery 

Elevators  and   Elevator    Ma- 
chinery..  

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery  

2.502,170 

Pumps 

Lathes 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines . 
Planers.  Shapers  and  Blotters. . 
Bending  and  Power  Presses. . . 

3,836,781 
516.898 
396,098 
193.841 
262.737 
78,384 

213,873 

31,426 

Thread   Cutting  and   Screw 

Macoines 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 

117,121 
112,865 

75.305 

1.55.119 

Wire.<lrawine  Macnines 

Polishing  and  Burnishing  Ma- 
chines  

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines  

Other   Metal   Working    Ma- 
chinery and  Parta  of 

Textile  Machinery 

11.366 

10,405 

519,335 

3.635,030 
10.927,720 
4,083,045 

Shoe  Machinery 

Flour-Mill  and  GristmiU  Ma- 
chinery  

Sugar-mill  Machinery 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery 

bawmill  Machinery 

Other     Woodworking     Ma- 
chinery  

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 
Machinery" 

676,533 

841,637 
1,891,615 

372,568 

922,786 

1,287.129 

T\-pewriters 

Power  Laundrj'  Machinery 

Typesetting  Machines 

7,5.36.886 

4.30,116 

2,508,160 

2  454  375 

Agricultural  Machinery  and 

Implements 

All  Other  Machinery  and  Parts. 

15.366,0U 
71,124,008 

Total 522,836,383  $20,257,413  $329,333,827  $157,487,696 

Keen    Competition    for    Spanish    Locomotive 
Order 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  10.— That  European  industries 
are  prepared  to  meet  Americans  with  spirited  rivalry  in 
foreign  markets  was  recently  demonstrated  when  bids 
were  opened  at  Bilbao,  Spain,  for  five  .35  and  36-ton  loco- 
motives with  tenders,  for  the  Matallana-Leon  Railway. 
Altogether  19  locomotive  builders  competed,  only  one  of 
whom  was  Spanish.  Eleven  German  concerns,  four 
Belgian,  one  British,  one  Swiss,  and  one  American  com- 
pany submitted  tenders,  according  to  Charles  H.  Cun- 
ningham, commercial  attache  at  Madrid,  who,  in  a  rec- 
ent report,  gave  an  analysis  of  the  various  quotations. 

The  Spanish  bid  was  the  highest  at  $32,865,  the 
British  being  second  with  $26,782.87.  The  Swiss  com- 
pany bid  ?22,536,  followed  by  the  American  bid,  which 
was  $19,953.75.  Two  German  companies  bid  exactly 
alike  at  $14,476.25;  in  fact,  there  was  a  marked  simi- 
larity in  the  entire  11  German  off'ers,  the  maximum 
having  been  $15,884.75  and  the  minimum  $14,476.25. 
While  the  German  bids  were  low,  the  coefficients  for  de- 
preciated currency,  plus  the  gold  surcharge,  made  the 
acceptance  of  the  German  offers  an  impossibility. 

The  lowest  bid  submitted  was  that  of  Haine  Saint- 
Pierre,  a  Belgian  company,  at  $13,098.24.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  include  a  superheater,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  the  order  will  go  to  Cockerill,  a  Belgian  manufac- 
turer, who  bid  $16,492.28. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  company 
offered  the  best  delivery,  four  months  flat.  The  Cock- 
erill delivery  is  nine  months.  One  Belgian  concern 
promised  completion  of  the  order  in  six  months  and 
two  weeks,  but  the  rest  of  the  builders  required  from 
nine  months  to  one  year. 

As  in  prices,  the  Germans  showed  a  community  of  in- 
terest in  their  delivery  offers,  all  but  one  calling  for 
nine  months. 


Esthonians  Interested  in  American  Machinery 

Consul  Albrecht,  Peval,  reports  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  machinery  and  other  products  ob- 
tained from  Germany  at  present  are  reported  as  being 
very  frequently  of  inferior  quality.  Furthermore,  it  is 
stated  that  no  assurances  can  be  obtained  as  to  price 
or  time  of  delivery  with  reference  to  such  goods,  which 
generally  are  recaived  at  a  much  later  period  and  cost 
considerably  more  than  anticipated,  even  when  allow- 
ing for  the  falling  rate  of  exchange.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Esthonian  firms  are  said  to  be  transferring 
their  orders  to  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  from  which 
countries  they  can  obtain  articles  of  good  quality  at  a 
previously  fixed  price  with  delivery  at  a  definite  time. 
Indications  are,  the  consul  says,  that  American 
manufacturers  might  do  business  there  with  the  local 
factories  if  the  latter  had  fuller  information  as  to  their 
products,  prices,  terms  of  sale  and  delivery,  and  time 
required  for  the  latter.  No  doubt,  many  manufacturers 
of  machinery  and  products  of  this  character  have  rep- 
resentatives in  Europe  from  whom  this  information 
could  be  obtained  without  the  delay  attendant  upon 
communication  with  the  United  States;  but,  in  general, 
neither  the  local  factories  nor  the  consul  have  been 
informed  of  the  names  and  addresses  thereof. 


Examinations  for  mechanical  engineers  with  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  at  Washington  are  an- 
nounced. Applications  on  form  1312,  to  be  provided  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  must  be 
filed  with  that  commission  on  or  before  Nov.  7.  Suc- 
cessful applicants  will  be  employed  at  $3,000  per  year. 


Iron    and    Steel    Markets 
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SOME  GAIN  IN  OUTPUT 


Transportation     Still     the     Controlling 
Factor 


Pig   Iron    Prices   Tend    Lower   and    Peaks   in 
Finished  Material  Are  Reduced 

The  alternation  of  better  and  worse  conditions 
on  the  railroads  is  still  the  governing  factor  in  steel 
production  and  prices.  Output  has  increased  slightly 
in  the  p<ist  week  and  some  prices  are  easier.  Car 
troubles  are  expected  to  continue  for  some  weeks, 
but  coke  is  $1  a  ton  lower,  and  coal  producers  are 
more  desirous  of  selling  than  are  consumei-s  of 
buying. 

In  spite  of  poor  movement  of  finished  steel  from 
mills,  further  piling  of  product  being  reported  at 
Pittsburgh,  particularly  at  certain  Steel  Corpora- 
tion mills,  four  more  blast  furnaces  have  started 
up  in  the  Central  West — one  near  Pittsburgh,  one 
at  Farrell,  Pa.,  a  third  at  Struthers,  Ohio,  and  a 
fourth  at  Cleveland. 

Steel  ingot  production  in  September  was  7  per 
cent  more  than  in  August,  while  in  pig  iron  the 
increase  was  12  per  cent.  The  September  ingot 
output,  at  2,373,000  tons  for  30  companies,  was 
almost  the  same  as  in  March.  To-day  the  rate  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  September  average, 
slightly  over  70  per  cent  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  leading  independent  companies. 

The  gain  of  741,000  tons-  in  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's unfilled  orders  last  month  is  close  to  the 
Corporation's  share  in  the  rail  and  track  supply 
contracts  taken  before  Oct.  1.  As  rail  rollings  will 
not  be  heavy  before  Jan.  1,  the  rate  of  demand  for 
other  products  will  largely  determine  market  ten- 
aeucies  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year. 

In  building  steel  there  is  some  slackening. 
Sheets  are  affected  by  the  coming  on  of  the  quiet 
season  at  motor  car  works.  But  mill  arrearages  in 
many  directions  are  so  heavy  that  the  present  ten- 
sion may  continue,  subject  to  minor  variations,  for 
a  good  many  weeks. 

More  lank  work  is  coming  up  from  time  to  time, 
as  increased  storage  is  resorted  to  in  view  of  the 
low  prices  of  crude  oil.  A  Sinclair  company  in- 
quiry will  require  5000  tons.  A  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road plate  inquiry  for  first  quarter  calls  for  a  like 
tonnage.  The  40  coal  barges  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
has  ordered  from  the  American  Bridge  Co,  will 
take  6000  tons.  In  structural  steel  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shops  at  Altoona,  6000  tons,  is  the  chief  new 
contract. 

Price  variations  on  the  heavy  products  are  not 
so  wide  and  the  tops  are  not  so  high.  On  a  New 
York  Central  letting  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  was  low 
bid  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  and  the  Big  Four 


had  a  like  bid  on  plates,  though  some  mills  were 
several  dollars  a  ton  higher. 

There  is  still  no  end  to  car  building.  The  week 
has  added  4750  to  the  long  list  and  new  inquiries 
foot  up  5300. 

Merchant  furnaces  dependent  upon  beehive  coke 
are  finding  severe  competition  from  furnaces  having 
their  own  supply  of  by-product  coke  and  also  from 
foreign  iron.  The  general  tendency  of  pig  iron 
prices  continues  downward,  particularly  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  where  basic  has  declined  $2.50  and 
other  grades  from  50c.  to  31.50.  Alabama  iron  is 
apparently  an  e.xception  and  quotations  on  it  are 
from  50c.  to  $1  higher,  but  little  is  sold  for  de- 
livery outside  the  State,  owing  to  transportation 
troubles,  and  Birmingham  stocks  increased  40,000 
tons  last  month.  Prices  on  foreign  grades  are  some- 
what lower. 

September  shipments  of  pig  iron  from  Middles- 
brough, England,  to  the  United  States  were  31,118 
tons.  All  pig  iron  imports  at  American  ports  in  the 
eight  months  before  Sept  1  were  62,332  tons.  With 
full  allowance  for  iron  yet  to  come  in,  it  is  evident 
that  the  buying  of  foreign  iron  by  domestic 
foundries  has  been  overstated. 

The  scrap  market  has  developed  a  decided  weak- 
ness especially  at  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland. 

Small  transactions  in  ferromanganese  in  which 
all  the  $33.60  duty  on  the  80  per  cent  product  is 
added  to  the  foreign  seller's  price,  signify  little  as 
to  the  final  effect  of  the  new  tariff.  Steel  companies 
have  supplies  that  will  last  for  months.  Imported  ore 
stocks  are  large  and  the  working  of  domestic  mines 
is  a  distant  prospect. 


Pittsburgh 


Basic   Pi*;  Iron   Drops  $2.50 — Furnace   Coke 
Prices  Easier 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  10. — The  steel  situation  has  lost 
much  of  its  recent  buoyancy  and  if  prices  are  not 
definitely  lower,  the  explanation  is  that  shipments  still 
are  hampered  by  railroad  car  shortages  and  embargoes. 
Certainly  the  transportation  conditions  have  not  af- 
fected production  seriously,  and  the  prop  to  steel  prices 
contained  in  high  fuel  and  iron  costs  is  slipping.  Baiic 
iron  lately  has  been  offered  at  $31,  a  drop  of  $2.50, 
Valley  furnace,  without  takers,  and  the  supposition  is 
that  a  firm  offer  of  $30  on  a  round  tonnage  would  find 
acceptance.  Furnace  coke  prices  have  eased  off  fu;ly 
$1  a  ton,  with  the  supply  much  more  plentiful  than  it 
has  been  before  in  some  time.  It  is  no  longer  difficult 
to  obtain  coal  and  with  producers  more  anxious  to  sell 
than  buyers  are  to  purchase,  prices  distinctly  favor 
liuyers. 

These  developments  are  finding  reflection  in  the  de- 
mand for  steel  and  some  of  the  prices  recently  set  up 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 

At   (late,   one   week,   one   month,   and   one   year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Oct.  10.  Oct.  3.  Sept.  12.  Oct.  11, 

Pig-   Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton :        1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X.    Philadelphiat $33.14  $33.14  $34.64  $21.84 

No.  2,  Vallev  furnacet.  .  .  .     -IS.SO  33.00  35.00  21.00 

No.  2.  Southern.  Cln-tit..  .  :tl.56  31.05  29.05  23.50 

No,   2,  Birmingham.  Ala.t.  ST.SO  27.00  25.00  19.00 

No.    2   foundry.  Chicago*'.    32.00  32.00  32.00  21.00 

Basic,  del'd.  eastern   Pa...    29.50  29.50  32.00  20.50 

Basic.    Vallev    furnace Sl.OO  33.50  32.50  19.25 

Vallev  Bess.,  del.   Pitts .«.27  35.77  34.77  21.96 

Malleable.    Chicago'*     32.00  32.00  32.00  21.00 

Malleable.    Valley     S2.00  33.50  33.00  20.50 

Grav    forge.    Pittsburgh...     S3.17  34.27  36.77  21.96 

L.  S.  charcoal.  Chicago...   36.15  36.15  36.15  31.50 

Ferromanganese,    seab'd.  .*67.50  •67.50  67.50  60.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.   rails,   heavv.  at   mill. $43. 00  $43.00  $40.00  $47.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.   billets,   Pittsburgh...    40.00  40.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.    sheet    bars.   P'gh 40.00  40.00  40.00  30.00 

Forging  billets,   base.   P'gh  45.00  45.00  45.00  35.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  35.74 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 45.00  45.00  47.50  41.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.   gr.   steel.   P'gh.   lb..      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Light   rails   at    mill 2.25  2.25  2.00  1.70 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:             Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia...      2.475  2.475  2.575        1.95 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.25  1.75 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Steel   bars,  Chicago 2.10  2.10  2.10  1.75 

Steel    bars.    New    York 2.44  2.44  2.34  1.98 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh ..  .      '.IS  2.25  2.00  1.60 

Tank  plates.    Chicago 2.30  2.30  2.30  1.75 

Tank    plates.    New    York.  .      2.49  2.49  2.34  1.98 

Beams     Pittsburgh     2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Beams.     Chicago     2.20  2.20  2.20  1.75 

Beams.    New    York 2.44  2.44  2.34  1.98 

Steel   hoops.    Pittsburgh...      2.90  2.90  2.75  2.25 

*C.i.f. 

•*The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSllicon.   1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,      1922 
Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  P'gh  3.50 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28.  P'gh  4.50 
SheeU.  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10  2.60 
Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh...  2.70 
Plain  wire.  Pittsburgh...  2.45 
Barbed  wire,  galv..  P'gh  3.35 
Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh   $4.75 


Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago    $25.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia..  23.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh..  21.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  IS. 00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go  18.50 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh....  24.00 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia..  23.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    21.00 

No.  1  RR.  WTOt..  Phila 23.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)    18.25 


Oct.  3, 
1922 

Cents 
3.50 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 

$4.75 


Sept.  12. 
1922 
Cents 
3.35 
4.35 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
3.15 
$4.75 


Oct.  11. 
1921 
Cents 
3.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.90 
2.60 
3.55 
$5.25 


$24.50 

$23.50 

$16.50 

23.00 

21.00 

17.00 

22.00 

19.50 

14.00 

18.50 

16.00 

12.00 

18.50 

18.50 

12.25 

24.00 

21.50 

17.50 

23.00 

21.00 

17.00 

21.00 

22.00 

13.50 

23.00 

21.00 

16.00 

18.25 

18.00 

13.00 

Coke,   Connellsville,       Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt.  ...  (It. 00     $12.00      $11.00        $3.35 
Foundry   coke,    prompt....    13.00        13.00        12.50  4.50 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:       Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.    New  York..     li.lSVi    14.25  14.1214  13.1214 

Electrolytic  copper.  reHnerj-  13.75       13.75  13.75  12.82% 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.62V4      6.80  6.37%  4.60 

Zinc,  New  York 6.97%      7.15  6.72%  5.10 

Lead.    St.    Louis <!.35  6.30  5.60  4.50 

Lead    New  York 6.60  6.65  5.95  4.70 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York.  .  3:5.50        32.87%  32.12y2  27.00 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      6.75  6.75  6.25  5.00 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite   Price,   Oct.    10.   1922,   Finished   Steel,   2.460c.   Per    Lb. 

prices  of  steel  bars,")  ( 

pipe  1 


beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  (^ 


black 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Oct.        3.   1922. 

Sept.    12.   1922. 

Oct.      11.   1921. 

10-year  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  10,  1922,  Pig  Iron,   $.30.94  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry"] 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  I 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  1 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


C  Oct.       3.   1922. 

;  Sept.    12,   1922, 

)  Oct.     11.   1921, 

Ll  0-year  pre-war  average, 


2.474c. 
2.412c. 
2.236c. 
1.689c. 


31.52 
19.93 
15.72 


are  little  more  than  quotations  as  far  as  sales  are  con- 
cerned. Only  retail  quantities  of  plates,  shapes  and 
bars  now  can  be  sold  at  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  it  is 
significant  that  on  the  recent  inquiry  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  quoted  1.95c., 
Pittsburgh,  on  these  products.  Demand  for  sheets  no 
longer  is  so  urgent  that  premiums  are  readily  paid, 
except  possibly  on  automobile  stock,  and  even  on  that 
material  the  edge  is  off  the  market,  not  only  because 
the  automotive  industry  is  coming  into  its  quiet  season, 
but  because  it  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing  sup- 
plies of  other  necessary  materials. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  advances  announced 
almost  two  months  ago  in  pipe  prices  yet  are  finding 
much  basis  in  sales,  because  producers  had  such  heavy 
■tbligations  at  the  time  at  the  old  prices.  Building  ac- 
tivities largely  accounted  for  the  full  oi'der  books  of 
pipe  manufacturers  and  already  there  has  been  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  construction  work.  Few  large 
structural    projects   are   coming   out   at   present.     The 


Pennsylvania  Railroad,  however,  has  let  the  contract 
for  its  new  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  this  job  involving 
6000  tons.  It  is  admitted  that  the  advanced  prices  re- 
cently named  on  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets  are  not  yet  being 
paid.  Premiums  on  hot-rolled  flats  are  disappearing. 
Sales  of  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  at  higher  than  !540 
lately  have  been  few  and  difficult. 

We  note  no  material  recessions  in  steel  plant  opera- 
tions in  this  and  nearby  districts,  despite  the  fact  that 
at  all  plants,  but  notably  those  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
car  shortages  have  forced  the  further  piling  of  mate- 
rial. The  embargo  set  up  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
on  freight  movements  west  of  Altoona  has  been  efl^ective 
in  relieving  the  congestion  on  that  system,  and  expires 
at  midnight  to-morrow  night.  This  road,  however,  will 
continue  for  the  present  the  embargo  against  freight 
from  connecting  railroads.  Lifting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  embargo  will  be  helpful  to  a  great  many  plants 
in  this  district.  The  blo\ving  in  of  a  furnace  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  and  one  of  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  fur- 
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naces,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  brings  the  total  number  active 
in  this  and  nearby  districts  to  82,  six  more  than  were  in 
blast  at  the  peak  point  around  July  1. 

I'ig  Iron. — The  market  is  definitely  weaker  on  prac- 
tically all  grades,  this  being  partly  ascribable  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  as  a  seller  of  iron  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  coke  situation  has  eased  sufficiently 
to  enable  Valley  producers  to  meet  such  competition. 
The  interest  which  a  few  weeks  ago  bought  a  tonnage 
of  basic  iron  from  a  Youngstown  steel  company  at  $34, 
furnace,  has  offered  to  sell  all  or  a  part  of  the  tonnage 
at  $31,  Valley  furnace,  but  has  not  been  successful  in 
interesting  users.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.  also  is  quoting 
this  giade  at  ?31  Johnstown,  with  the  freight  to  Pitts- 
burg the  same  as  that  from  the  Valley,  but  as  reported 
last  week,  basic  has  sold  at  $30.  One  sale  of  750  tons 
of  basic  is  noted  to  a  Pittsburgh  district  steel  foundry, 
the  delivered  price  being  below  the  nominal  Valley 
price,  because  the  iron  will  be  furnished  by  a  furnace 
with  a  very  low  rate  to  destination.  Small  tonnages 
of  Valley  Bessemer  iron  have  been  sold  at  $34,  but  now 
that  coke  is  down  in  price,  some  makers  in  the  Valley 
will  take  business  at  $33.50.  The  range  on  foundry  iron 
still  is  wide,  because  some  producers  have  been  able  to 
obtam  as  high  as  $34  for  small  tonnages  for  early  de- 
livery, and  are  not  yet  ready  to  sell  for  less.  We  note 
a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  at  $32.50,  Valley 
furnace,  base,  and  also  of  a  like  tonnage  at  the  same 
price'  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  buyer  being  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic    $31.00 

Bessemer    33.50 

Gray  forge   $32.00  to    33.00 

No.  2  foundry 32.50  to    34.00 

No.  3  foundry 32.00  to    33.00 

Malleable    33.00 

Ferroalloys. — Prices  have  not  yet  been  announced  by 
domestic  makers  of  ferromanganese,  but  some  British 
material  has  been  sold  here  at  the  full  price  of  $101.10 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Baltimore,  or  $105.98,  delivered 
Pittsburgh.  Only  small  lots  have  thus  far  been  sold, 
however,  because  most  makers  covere<i  pretty  freely  and 
got  the  tonnages  in  before  the  duty  went  on.  Spiegel- 
eisen  is  dull  and  concessions  are  being  offered  on  at- 
tractive business  for  deferred  delivery.  One  form  of 
concession  is  a  sliding  scale  agreement  providing  for  a 
lower  price  in  the  event  of  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  coke. 
Limited  production,  rather  than  a  brisk  demand,  ac- 
counts for  a  firm  market  in  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 

We  quote  7S  to  82  per  cent  British  ferromanga- 
nese, $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard :  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  not  yet  announced  prices.  Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $38  to  $39  furnace;  16  to  19 
per  cent,  $37  to  $38  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  do-  _ 
mestic.  $65  furnace.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted 
f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces 
as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $50.50;  11  per  cent,  $53.80; 
12  per  cent,  $57.10;  13  per  cent,  $61.10;  14  per  cent, 
$64.10  ;  silvery  iron,  6  per  cent.  $39  ;  7  per  cent.  $40  ; 
s  per  cent,  $41.50;  9  per  cent,  $43.50;  10  per  cent. 
$45.50;  11  per  cent,  $48.80;  12  per  cent,  $52.10.  The 
present  freight  rate  from  Jacljson  and  New  Straits- 
ville, Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $3.66  per 
gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp.— The  market  holds  at  2c.  to  2.25c.,  and 
this  covers  the  great  bulk  of  the  business,  though  there 
was  one  sale  recently  of  1000  tons  of  boiler  tube  skelp 
on  the  plate  card  at  a  base  of  2.25c.,  the  material,  in- 
cluding the  extras,  running  up  on  some  sizes  to  2.80c. 

Wire  Products. — The  situation  shows  little  change 
other  than  that  demands  in  most  lines  are  a  little  less 
urgent  than  they  have  been.  Large  jobbers  are  be- 
lieved to  be  well  stocked  with  nails  and  with  the  decline 
in  building  operations  common  to  this  time  of  the  year, 
purchases  are  on  a  more  moderate  scale.  The  position 
of  the  leading  interest  with  regard  to  obligations  shows 
no  particular  improvement,  and  it  is  accepting  little  or 
no  new  business.  Independents  can  take  on  new  orders, 
but  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  box  cars  are  not 
guaranteeing  specific  delivery.  All  makers  now  are 
giving  spring  datings  on  fence  orders.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  966. 


Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Makers  of  steel  pipe  still  re- 
port a  brisk  and  insistent  demand  for  merchant  pipe, 
especially  in  the  butt  weld  sizes,  and  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  catching  up  with  their  obligations  because  of 
the  shortage  of  cars.  Activity  still  is  lacking  in  oil 
country  pipe,  and  there  have  been  no  important  lettings 
of  line  pipe  since  that  placed  with  National  Tube  Co. 
a  few  weeks  ago,  involving  about  125,000  tons  of  8-in., 
10-in.  and  12-in.  pipe.  There  is  room  for  improvement 
in  business  in  wrought  iron  pipe.  Prices  are  firm  on 
both  classes  of  goods.    Discounts  are  given  on  page  966. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — Production  is  gaining 
steadily,  but  the  supply  situation  remains  rather  tight 
owing  to  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  shipments,  due 
to  the  railroad  transportation  conditions.  Demand  is 
not  as  urgent  as  it  was  recently,  probably  because  non- 
integrated  manufacturers  sense  an  easier  situation, 
with  more  blast  furnaces  in  operation  than  before  in 
two  years,  and  this  is  being  reflected  in  pig  iron  prices, 
which  show  a  definitely  softer  tendency.  On  billets, 
sheet  bars  and  slabs,  $40  now  is  regarded  as  a  fair  price 
and  for  forging  steel,  the  common  appraisal  is  $45. 
Occasional  sales  of  open  hearth  sheet  bars  are  being 
made  at  $42.50,  while  forging  billets  for  immediate 
delivery  are  scarce  and  command  as  much  as  $50. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  $40;  2  X  2-in.  billets,  $40  to  $42;  Bessemer 
sheet  bars,  $40;  open-hearth  sheet  bars.  $40  to 
$42.50;  slabs,  $40;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons, 
$45  to  $47,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills. 

Wire  Rods. — Independent  makers  still  report  sales 
of  small  tonnages  for  quick  delivery  at  $47. .50,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  the  base  size  of  soft  rods,  but  this  is  purely 
the  spot  price  and  regular  customers  of  makers  are  not 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  $45.  Rods  are  relatively 
in  good  supply  because  so  many  mills  are  short  of  wire 
drawers. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50;  chain  rods.  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods.  $50  to  $52.50;  ifivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $4  5  to 
$47.50  ;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50,  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town. 

Sheets. — While  there  are  occasional  bookings  by  in- 
dependent makers  at  the  Steel  Corporation  price  levels, 
the  more  common  mininiums  are  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh, 
for  blue  annealed,  3.50c.  base  for  black  and  4.50c.  base 
for  galvanized,  and  some  business  is  reported  as  much 
as  $5  to  $6  per  ton  above  these  prices.  There  has  been 
no  further  recession  in  the  operations  of  the  leading 
interest,  and  only  a  few  of  the  independents,  those  served 
exclusively  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  have  been  af- 
fected by  railroad  transportation  conditions.  Ship- 
ments, however,  are  still  suffering  from  car  shortages 
and  it  is  necessary  for  most  makers  to  pile  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  current  production.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  966. 

Tin  Plate. — This  is  a  quiet  season  of  the  year,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  demand  sufficient  to  absorb 
production,  and  since  tin  bars  are  costly  there  is  not 
much  margin  of  profit  in  the  finished  product  at  under 
$4.75  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh.  The  leading  interest  is 
booked  fully  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  has 
turned  down  some  business  for  December  delivery.  In- 
dications point  to  higher  prices  for  first  quarter  of 
1923,  but  whether  it  takes  place  depends  largely  on  de- 
velopments in  the  coming  month  with  regard  to  sheet 
bar  prices. 

Cold  Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — This  branch 
of  the  industry  is  showing  more  life  and  demands  are 
more  diversified  than  was  the  case  recently.  Demands 
from  the  automotive  industry  still  are  good,  although 
lighter  than  they  were  a  short  time  ago,  in  keeping  with 
the  tapering  activities  of  that  industry,  but  the  loss  in 
this  direction  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
larger  purchases  by  locomotive  builders  and  gains  in 
the  requirements  of  machine  tool  and  agricultural  im- 
plement makers.  Hot-rolled  bars  are  costly,  for  it  is 
necessary  for  cold-finished  mills  to  provide  transporta- 
tion facilities    if  they   are   to   secure   supplies   of   low- 
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prictni  material  on  order  with  the  Steel  Corporation. 
The  market  is  firm  at  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  rolled, 
drawn  and  turned  bars,  and  at  2.90c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill, 
for  ground  shafting  in  carload  lots. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Premiums  over  the  regular  base 
of  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  much  less  frequent  than  they 
were  recently  and  usually  refer  to  narrow  light  stock, 
which  is  expensive  to  roll,  and  consequently  undesir- 
able with  a  number  of  makers.  Mills  are  well  com- 
mitted against  probable  production  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  but  some  independents  have  room  for  addi- 
tional orders.  The  supply  situation  has  been  helped 
out  somewhat  by  the  deterioration  in  the  cotton  crop, 
which  has  resulted  in  smaller  specifications  than  ex- 
pected and  released  capacity  for  other  products. 

Cold-Rollcd  Strips. — All  makers  are  quoting  4.r)0e. 
base  at  Pittsburgh  on  new  demand,  but  are  still  de- 
livering on  old  orders  carrying  lower  prices. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Makers  are  heavily  committed  and 
are  not  eager  for  new  business  except  at  full  quotations. 
The  best  demand  is  in  steel  tubes  because  of  the  un- 
usually wide  spread  between  prices  of  these  and  iron 
tubes.    Discounts  are  given  on  page  966. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Although  there  are  occasional 
sales  of  soft  steel  bars  as  high  as  2.25c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, the  going  market  is  from  2c.  to  2.15c.  and  ap- 
parently the  Steel  Corporation  will  go  under  2c.  on 
attractive  business  since  its  price  on  a  New  York  Cen- 
tral inquiry  recently  was  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh.  Although 
obliged  to  provide  conveyances  to  get  the  material  from 
the  mills,  buyers  are  able  to  obtain  some  low  priced 
bars  and  are  less  disposed  to  pay  above  2c.  for  fresh 
supplies.     There  is  no  change  in  iron  bars. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  to 
2.25c. ;  reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  2c.  to 
2.25c.  base;  rail  steel  reinforcing  bars,  1.90c.  to  2o. ; 
refined  iron  bars,  2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  local  rail-making  unit  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  secured  its  quota  of  the  recent  orders 
by  railroads  tributary  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  matter 
now  loses  interest  except  as  to  deliveries.  There  is  a 
pretty  steady  demand  for  light  rails  at  unchanged 
prices. 

We  quote  25  to  45-Ib.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel,  2.2oc.  base ;  rolled  from  old  rails,  2c.  base ; 
standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  sections. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  companies  in  this 
district  are  figuring  for  the  most  part  against  inquiries 
involving  small  tonnages.  Worthwhile  jobs  are  few 
and  it  is  noted  that  such  awards  of  this  character 
recently  have  been  at  prices  that  indicated  less  than 
2c.  for  plain  material.  On  small  lots  of  plain  material 
2.15c.  and  occasionally  2.25c.  is  being  done,  but  the 
accepted  market  in  large  tonnages  is  2c.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  966. 

Plates. — The  market  in  this  district  no  longer  is 
quotable  above  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  that  is  the  car- 
load lot  quotation  and  will  be  shaded  $2  to  $3  per  ton 
on  really  large  lots.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  has 
taken  an  order  for  40  coal  barges  for  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  for  which  about  6000  tons  of  steel,  chiefly  plates, 
■^'ill  be  required.  These  barges  are  for  delivery  over 
the  next  year.     Prices  are  given  on  page  966. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Less  is  heard  these  days  about  car 
shortages  and  with  the  Connells\dlle  operators  able  to 
get  more  men,  coke  production  is  gaining  and  prices 
are  weakening.  A  number  of  the  men  who  have  re- 
mained out  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to 
recognize  the  union  now  are  seeking  work  and  men 
also  are  coming  into  the  Connellsville  field  from  other 
districts.  The  Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Dawson, 
Pa.,  down  since  April  17,  is  among  those  that  lately 
have  been  able  to  resume.  There  is  less  demand  for 
coke  for  domestic  and  heating  requirements  and  more 
available  for  blast  furnace  use.  The  result  is  the  fur- 
nace grade  lately  has  become  available  as  low  as  Sll 
and   .$12.     Last  week's  minimum  is  this  week's  maxi- 


mum. Foundry  coke  continues  to  command  stiff  prices, 
still  being  priced  anywhere  from  $13  to  $14  per  net  ton 
at  oven.  Coal  prices  are  soft,  steam  coal  now  being 
quotable  from  $3.25  per  net  ton  at  mines,  up  to  $4. 
By-product  coal  from  $4  to  $4.50  and  gas  coal  from 
$4.50  to  $5.  It  is  a  buyer's  market  and  top  prices 
usually  are  obtained  only  from  those  not  fully  informed 
on  market  conditions. 

Rivets. — Leading  manufacturers  are  on  a  basis  of 
.$3.15  for  heavy  ship  and  structural  and  $3.25  for  heavy 
boiler  rivets  and  65  per  cent  off  li.st  on  small  rivets. 
These  prices  are  based  on  the  prices  makers  would  have 
to  pay  for  bars  and  rods  if  they  had  to  go  into  the 
market,  and  apply  to  the  current  shipments  only  in  rare 
instances.  Raw  material  costs  temporarily  are  high 
because  makers  are  obliged  in  many  cases  to  provide 
conveyances  to  obtain  supplies  of  steel.  Prices  and 
discounts  are  given  on  page  966. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  prices  recently  named  find 
little  or  no  basis  in  sales,  because  buyers  were  allovi'ed 
to  enter  liberal  orders  prior  to  the  advance.  The  ad- 
vance, however,  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  speci- 
fication on  old  orders.  Makers  in  this  district  have  to 
haul  steel  from  the  mills  because  of  car  shortages  and 
this  adds  considerably  to  costs.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  966. 

Track  Fastenings. — There  has  been  no  further 
change  in  prices.  Current  demands  for  small  track 
spikes  are  heavy,  but  bookings  in  other  lines  are  chiefly 
for  future  delivery.  Car  shortages  are  forcing  most 
makers  to  provide  means  for  getting  steel  from  the 
mills,  and  this  condition  makes  the  steel  rather  costly, 
even  on  tonnages  on  order  at  low  prices  with  the  mills. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  966. 

Old  Material. — This  market  is  weaker  on  heavy 
melting  steel  and  down  about  50c.  per  tqn,  but  retains 
its  recent  strength  on  specialties,  such  as  railroad 
knuckles,  couplers  and  wheels,  and  shows  no  weak- 
ness on  blast  furnace  grades.  Youngstown  is  con- 
gested. This  has  necessitated  consignments  elsewhere 
and  this  market  has  been  a  beneficiary.  A  local 
steel  maker  reports  a  definite  offer  of  5000  tons  of 
heavy  melting  steel  at  $22  delivered,  which  is  con- 
siderably less  than  prices  recently  named  by  sellers.  It 
is  said  that  $23  or  more  recently  was  paid  for  high 
grade  steel  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  steel 
companies  east  of  this  city.  None  of  the  Pittsburgh 
mills  yet  has  gone  that  high,  and  the  larger  users  of 
scrap  here  are  out  of  the  market.  Dealers  still  are 
bullish  on  the  situation  and  look  upon  the  present  soft- 
ness of  the  market  as  temporary  and  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  further  advances  when  the  mills  begin  to  buy 
against  their  winter  requirements.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  will  receive  bids  until  noon,  Oct.  16,  on 
12,300  gross  tons,  and  14  cars  of  scrap;  also  on  3000  lb. 
of  high  speed  steel. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting  steel $21.50  to  $22.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 24.00  to    25.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md. ;  Huntington,  W.  Va. : 
Franklin  and  Williamsport.  Pa.   22.00  to    22.50 

Compressed    sheet    steel 19.50  to    20.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends.  .  .  .  17.00  to  IS. 00 
Railroad  knucldes  and  couplers..  24.50  to  25.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  24.50  to  25.00 
Low  phosphorus   standard   bloom 

and  billet  ends 25.00  to    26.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    24.00  to    25.00 

Railroad  malleable 22.00  to    22.50 

Iron     car    axles 34.00  to    35.00 

Locomotive   axles,    steel 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel   car  axles 24.00  to    25.00 

Cast    iron    wheels 25.50  to    26.00 

Rolled  steel   wheels 24.00  to    24.50    » 

Machine  shop  turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 18.50  to    19.00 

Short    shoveling  turnings 18.50  to    19.00 

Cast    iron   borings 19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 21.00  to    21.50 

Stove  plate 19.00  to    19.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 24. Ou  to    25.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 20.00  to    20.50 
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Chicago 

Transportation  Troubles  Continue — Car  Buy- 
ing Still  Active 

Chicago,  Oct.  10.— Transportation  is  the  controll- 
ing factor  in  the  market.  Lack  of  cars  for  shipping 
their  products  and  uncertain  deliveries  of  coal,  because 
of  car  shortage  at  the  mines,  are  preventing  the  mills 
from  making  further  increases  in  operations.  At  the 
same  time,  delays  in  deliveries  from  the  mills  are 
causing  buyers  to  again  become  perturbed  about  their 
supplies  with  the  result  that  demand  for  steel  for  early 
shipment  is  again  active.  Prompt  material,  however, 
is  increasingly  scarce,  inasmuch  as  transportation  diffi- 
culties are  nation-wide  and  probably  more  acute  in  the 
Eastern  centers  than  here.  The  car  supply  situation 
varies  greatly  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  actually  on  the  road  to  improvement.  The 
steel  mills  seem  to  be  as  severely  handicapped  as  ever, 
but  the  merchant  blast  furnaces  during  the  week  have 
been  able  to  make  some  gains  in  shipments.  In  view 
of  present  railroad  troubles,  it  is  only  logical  that  the 
carriers  should  be  active  in  rehabilitating  their  prop- 
erties. Most  lines  have  now  covered  their  rail  require- 
ments, and  car  buying,  which  has  been  liberal  through- 
out the  year,  is  still  heavy.  The  Santa  Fe  alone  has 
placed  orders  for  5150  cars.  Oil  companies  also  are 
taking  renewed  interest  in  storage  facilities  with  the 
likelihood  that  a  considerable  tonnage  of  steel  will  be 
required  for  tanks. 

Steel  mill  operations  remain  substantially  unchanged. 
Active  merchant  iron  capacity,  however,  has  been  added 
to  by  the  blowing  in  of  a  second  Federal  furnace. 
This  gain  is  balanced  temporarily  at  least  by  the  bank- 
ing of  a  Milwaukee  merchant  stack  which  recently 
blew  in.  The  local  producer  of  by-produ<t  foundry 
coke  now  has  IGO  out  of  290  ovens  operating.  The 
Milwaukee  by-product  plant  is  also  now  on  a  60  per 
cent  basis.  With  this  improvement  in  production, 
melters'  requirements  in  this  district  are  being  well 
taken  care  of  and  less  outside  coke  is  coming  in.  The 
price  of  foundry  coke  remains  unchanged  at  $15  de- 
livered Chicago  switching  district. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Thomas  stack  in  Milwaukee  has 
been  forced  to  bank  because  of  unsatisfactory  coke  re- 
sulting from  the  inability  of  the  coke  producer  to  secure 
a  continuous  supply  of  good  coking  coal  under  present 
transportation  conditions.  Spot  demand  for  iron  still 
features  the  market.  Inquiries,,  however,  are  more 
numerous  and  involve  larger  individual  tonnages,  indi- 
cating that  buyers  who  have  delayed  purchases  now 
find  it  necessary  to  replenish  their  stocks.  Two  Wis- 
consin users  want  1500  tons  of  malleable  and  1000 
tons  of  foundry,  respectively,  for  this  quarter.  An 
Illinois  melter  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  foundry, 
a  Milwaukee  plant  for  (iOO  tons  of  foundry  and  a  rail- 
road 300  tons  of  foundry  for  an  Indiana  shop,  all  for 
fourth  quarter  shipment.  Few  purchases  of  first  quar- 
ter iron  have  been  made,  a  notable  exception  being  1000 
tons  of  charcoal  bought  by  a  Wisconsin  plant.  Low 
phosphorus  and  silvery  are  quiet.  Prices  appear  to  be 
unchanged.  Southern  prices  are  difficult  to  determine, 
but  are  largely  nominal,  because  of  a  dearth  of  sales. 
One  recent  sale,  however,  was  closed  here  at  $27.50, 
base  Birmingham. 

(Juotation.s  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
dp  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  or  when  so  Indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
inK  .sll.  1.3«,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago      »3G.1d 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

.,2-75    33.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry.    No     2. 

sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.00 

Northern   high   phos 32.00 

Southern  No.  2 $33.00  to    36.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sll 32.00 

Basic   t 32.00 

I-ow  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1 

to  2  per  cent  copper  free 38  00 

Silvery,  sll.   S  per  cent 46.29 


Ferroalloys. — Further  sales  of  ferromanganese  have 
been  made  at  $101.10,  seaboard.  Foreign  spiegeleisen 
is  being  offered  at  from  $47  to  $48,  delivered.  An  im- 
portant maker  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  has  with- 
drawn from  the  market,  so  that  its  quotation  of  Z"j, 
delivered,  is  nominal.  A  small  sale  has  been  made  at 
about  $76,  delivered,  but  whether  this  establishes  the 
market  is  not  yet  clear. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $108.66. 
delivered ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  J65  delivered 
(nominal)  :  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  |47  to 
$48,  delivered. 

Plates. — Renewed  activity  in  oil  storage  tanks  and 
railroad  cars  will  mean  additional  tonnage  on  mill 
books.  The  Santa  Fe  alone  has  just  placed  orders 
for  5150  freight  ears  and  there  are  several  sizable 
tank  inquiries  in  the  market,  one  of  the  Sinclair  Refin- 
ing Co.  calling  for  about  5000  tons  cf  steel.  The  low 
price  of  crude  oil  is  making  it  more  advantageous  to 
provide  storage  facilities  than  to  sell  the  product,  as 
it  comes  from  the  ground.  Local  mills  are  hampered 
in  making  shipments  because  of  lack  of  cars.  One 
Chicago  producer  is  still  in  a  position  to  take  new 
business  for  fairly  early  delivery.  Shipments  from 
Eastern  mills  are  impeded  by  railroad  embargoes  and 
car  congestion. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.34c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Bars. — In  the  face  of  a  strong  demand  from  rail- 
roads, car  builders  and  miscellaneous  sources,  local  quo- 
tations of  soft  steel  bars  remain  unchanged  at  from 
2c.  to  2.10c.,  Chicago.  Demand  for  material  for  early 
shipment  is  again  strong,  probably  for  the  reason  that 
many  buyers  are  not  getting  deliveries  on  their  con- 
tracts as  rapidly  as  they  expected.  The  transportation 
situation,  in  fact,  is  delaying  shipments  from  all  mills. 
Bar  iron  is  firm,  but  not  in  great  demand.  Hard  steel 
bar  prices  remain  unchanged,  one  Chicago  district 
maker  still  quoting  2c.,  mill.  Both  Chicago  Heights 
mills  are  running  double  turn  with  bookings  that  will 
carry  thetn  well  through  the  quarter.  ^ 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars.  2c.  to  2.34c., 
Chicago  ;  common  bar  iron,  2.50c.,  Chicago ;  rail  steel, 
2c.  to  2.10c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quot.ition  on  cold-roiled  steel 
bars  ana  shafting  is  3.80c.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2..")0c.  base;  hoops,  3.90c.;  bands,   3.55c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  market  is  quiet,  fol- 
lowing the  heavy  orders  for  rails  and  fastenings  placed 
at  the  close  of  September.  Steel  tie  plates  have  ad- 
vanced to  $47  a  ton,  f.o.b.  mill. 

standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $43: 
light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c..  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.$5c.  to  3c.,  mill ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3.85c.  to  4c.,  mill;  iron  tie 
plate.s.  2.500.;  steel  tie  plates,  2.35c..  f.o.b.  mill: 
angle  bars.  2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.50c.  biise  and  track  bolts  4.50c.  base. 

Wire  Products. — Owing  to  car  shortage,  production 
is  not  so  good  as  it  promised  to  be  a  week  or  two  ago. 
Because  of  these  operating  difficulties,  mills  are  still 
behind  on  shipments  and  are  not  actively  soliciting  new 
contracts.  Specifications  are  not  so  heavy  as  a  week 
ago,  but  this  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  rush  to 
specify  which  followed  the  announcement  of  advances. 
However,  some  sellers  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
decline  in  demand  during  the  winter  months;  such  a 
development  would  almost  be  welcomed  because  it  would 
give  the  mills  an  opportunity  to  catch  up.  For  mill 
prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  P*ittsburgh,  page 
966. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f  o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.20  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.35  per  100  lb.  :  cement  coated  nails. 
$2.75  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Although  some  makers  have  fol- 
lowed Eastern  manufacturers  in  announcing  advances 
of  5  to  10  per  cent,  several  important  Western  producers 
are  still  quoting  the  prices  established  early  last  month 
and  they  have  no  immediate  intention  of  adopting  the 
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new  discounts.  Numerous  contracts  have  been  closed 
for  fourth  quarter  and  if  specifications  are  as  liberal 
as  during  last  quarter,  bolt  and  nut  plants  will  operate 
at  close  to  capacity.  The  principal  present  limitation 
on  production  is  unsatisfactory  delivery  of  raw  material 
from  the  steel  mills.  Farm  implement  makers  specified 
heavily  toward  the  close  of  third  quarter,  and  while 
most  of  them  have  taken  contracts  for  this  quarter,  it 
is  probable  that  their  specifications  will  be  much  lighter. 
Despite  the  g'loom  pervading  Western  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  not  all  implement 
manufacturers  are  pessimistic,  but  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  them  have  sufficient  orders  on  their  books  or  in 
prospect  to  justify  hopes  for  a  fairly  active  manufac- 
turing season.  The  automobile  makers  continue  to 
place  heavy  orders  for  bolts  and  nuts  and  whereas  for 
months  they  followed  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  buying, 
they  are  now  contracting  60  to  90  days  ahead. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.50c.  ;  boiler 
rivets.  3.tiOc. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent  off ;  larger  sizes,  50  oH :  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%  X  6  in.,  45  off;  larger  sizes,  45  off;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped.  $2.75  off;  blank 
nuts,  $2.75  off;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,   55  per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — With  local  producers  booked  through  the 
quarter,  some  business  continues  to  go  to  Eastern 
mills  at  prices  above  the  minima  named  below.  Deliv- 
eries from  the  East,  however,  are  delayed  by  trans- 
portation difficulties. 

Jlill  quotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  Xo.  2S 
black,  2.50c.  to  2.60c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and 
4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for  No.  2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pitts- 
burgh prices,  subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of 
34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers    quote    f.o.b.    Chicago.    4c.    for    blue    an-  . 
nealed,   4.S5c.  for  black  and  5.S5c.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Demand  for  concrete  bars,  par- 
ticularly in  small  lots  from  warehouse,  shows  no  abate- 
ment. Warehouse  prices  are  unchanged  and  increas- 
ingly firm.  Deliveries  of  bars  from  the  mills  are  grad- 
ually improving  despite  the  handicap  of  car  shortage. 
While  there  is  much  building  work  as  yet  unclosed,  it 
is  notable  that  new  projects  are  fewer  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  West,  particularly  the  purely  agricultural 
districts.    Recent  awards  include: 

MeDougall  warehouse  buildings,  Dulutii,  Minn  ,  12i)0  tuns, 
to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Southside  High  School  building.  St.  Louis.  500  tons,  to 
Conerote  Steel  Co. 

Power  plant,  Grand  Tower,  111.,  400  tons,  to  Corrugated 
Bar  Co. 

Reservoir  for  filtration  plant,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  300 
tons,  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Shrine  temple,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  250  tons,  to  Paul  J.  Kal- 
man  Co. 

Kentucky  highway  work,  200  tons,  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Fending  jobs  include: 

Dormitory  for  Central  Normal  School.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mich.,   150   tons. 

Medical  Research  Laboratory.  University  of  Illinois,  Chi- 
cago, 100  tons. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  for  the 
week  are  tew  and  the  number  of  new  projects  has 
fallen  off'.  Chicago  mills,  however,  are  booked  through 
the  quarter  and  into  next  year  and  are  having  difficulty 
taking  care  of  specifications.  Plain  material  continues 
to  be  quoted  at  2.10c.  to  2.20c.,  Chicago.  Early  de- 
liveries against  new  orders  are  difficult  to  obtain  owing 
10  current  transportation  troubles. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.34c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouse. 

Steel  Castings. — The  recent  advances  announced  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  28  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  steel  castings  manufacturers.  A  large  amount  of 
business  was  closed  at  the  old  discounts  up  to  the  time 
the  new  schedule  took  eff'ect,  but  such  orders  as  have 
come  through  since  that  date  indicate  firmness  on  the 
new  level.  In  fact,  further  advances  may  be  announced 
within  30  days,  although  they  will  probably  not  be  of  a 
sweeping  character  but  confined  to  certain  classes  of 
castings.  Car  castings,  particularly,  are  regarded  as 
relatively  low  compared  with  other  types  of  castings. 
The  explanation  for  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  railroads  were  formerly  liberal  in  accept- 


ing car  castings,  they  have  gradually  made  foundries 
conform  to  stricter  and  stricter  specifications  until  now 
manufacturers  believe  that  prices  do  not  adequately 
cover  the  amount  of  work  required  on  the  castings. 
Steel  foundries  have  excellent  bookings;  one  large 
interest  has  90,000  tons  of  work  ahead. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — The  transportation  situation  in  the 
South  shows  very  little  improvement  and  delays  to  ship- 
ments are  not  only  preventing  the  delivery  of  pipe  long 
on  order,  but  are  discouraging  the  placing  of  new  busi- 
ness. Clawson,  Mich.,  has  let  2()8  tons  of  6  and  8-in.  to 
the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  The 
latter  company  will  also  furnish  400  tons  for  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  a  contractor's  job. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows  ; 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $57.20;  6-in.  and  above, 
$51.20  to  $53.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Cold-rolled  strip  steel  and  flat 
wire  have  been  advanced  $5  a  ton,  the  former  to  $7.50, 
base,  and  the  latter  to  $7.30,  base,  local  warehouse. 
Although  Eastern  warehouses  recently  announced  gen- 
eral advances,  it  now  appears  that  this  action  will  not 
be  followed  by  local  jobbers. 

Old  Material. — ^In  a  quiet  and  uncertain  market 
prices  remain  practically  stationary.  Consumptive  buy- 
ing is  largely  in  small  lots  for  spot  delivery  and  reflects 
increased  caution  on  the  part  of  users.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  important  dealers  are  refusing  to 
sell  in  large  quantities,  and  purchases  of  railroad  off'er- 
ings  disclose  the  fact  that  some  brokers  are  still  specu- 
lating on  further  advances.  The  continued  strength  of 
markets  farther  east  is  also  making  itself  felt  in  this 
section.  A  large  proportion  of  a  recent  railroad  list 
was  sold  for  Eastern  delivery,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  material  was  located  at  points  giving 
Chicago  a  decided  freight  advantage.  While  Eastern 
markets  are  encroaching  on  territory  usually  tributary 
to  this  city,  they  have  not  advanced  to  a  point  justifying 
shipments  from  Chicago  itself.  The  Great  Northern 
off'ers  1.500  tons;  the  Grand  Trunk,  Western  Lines,  4000 
tons,  and  the  Santa  Fe,  2000  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows ; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $25.00  to  $25.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 25.00  to    25.50 

Relaying  rails    27.50  to    32.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  23.50  to    24.00 

Ptails  for  rolling 20.50  to    21.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to    22.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 18.50  to    19.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards   cut 

apart    is. 50  to    19.00 

Shoveling   steel    ; 18.25  to    18.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.50  to    13.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheet 15.50  to    16.00 

Axle  turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 23.00  to  23.50 

Steel   an£le  bars 19.00  to  19.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....    22.50  to  23.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  car   axles 19.50  to  20.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

Cut  forge 17.50  to  18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 12.50  to  13.00 

Xo.    1    railroad  wrought 18.25  to  18.75 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel   knuckles   and  couplers 20.50  to  21.00 

Coil   springs    21.50  to  22.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 19.50  to  20.00 

Low    phos.    punchlngs 17.00  to  17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to  11.50 

Cast    borings 13.00  to  13.50 

Stove  plate   17.50  to  18.00 

Grate   bars 17.50  to  IS. 00 

Brake  shoes 17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 


C.  R.  Lindgren,  21  Cherry  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
established  a  heat  treating  plant.  Four  furnaces  have 
been  installed,  one  for  case  hardening,  one  for  high 
speed  steel  work,  one  for  handling  large  work,  and  the 
fourth,  a  small  one,  for  general  worli.  Mr.  Lindgren 
will  specialize  in  contract  work. 
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Lar-ic    liiqniry   for  Tin   Plate— Pi^    Iron    lii<iuir\ 
Active — Coke  Prices  High 

New  York,  Oct.  10. — Curtailment  of  coal  .shipments 
to  the  lake  regions  was  of  short  duration  and  embargoes 
were  removed  last  Wednesday.  While  prices  of  coal 
are  low,  compared  with  recent  quotations,  steam  coal 
being  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.75,  coke  prices  are  firm  and 
high,  foundry  being  quoted  from  $14  to  $15,  ovens,  and 
foundry  grades  from  $11.75  to  $12.25.  While  furnaces 
connected  with  by-product  plants  are  able  to  operate 
without  excessive  cost,  furnaces  compelled  to  depend 
upon  beehive  coke  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
Drought  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  added  to  the  trou- 
bles of  the  coal  operators.  The  high  price  of  coal  is 
attributed  largely  to  labor  shorUge,  due  to  the  strike 
still  prevailing  in  the  Connellsville  region  and  to  in- 
adequate car  service. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  is  fairly  active  and 
inquiries  amounting  to  about  10,000  tons  have  appeared 
within  the  past  week,  including  one  of  4000  tons  from 
New  England,  details  of  which  are  not  announced;  2000 
tons  for  the  American  Radiator  Co.'s  Bayonne  plant; 
1050  tons  for  three  plants  of  the  Worthington  Pump 
Co.;  1500  tons  for  William  M.  Crane,  Jersey  City;  1200 
tons  for  the  New  York  Central;  375  tons  for  a  New 
Jersey  melter  and  300  tons  of  malleable  for  a  New 
England  buyer.  Of  the  above  tonnage  the  American 
Radiator  Co.  has  bought  1000  tons  of  foreign  iron  and 
the  Worthington  Pump  Co.  has  placed  an  order  for  400 
tons  for  its  Holyoke  plant.  The  rest  of  the  tonnage  is 
still  pending.  Both  foreign  and  domestic  iron  show  a 
tendency  toward  somewhat  easier  prices,  but  no  im- 
portant changes  are  announced.  For  Scotch  iron  the 
usual  quotation  is  about  $30,  seaboard.  In  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania the  usual  quotation  is  based  on  $31  for  No.  2 
plain.  Much  complaint  in  regard  to  car  shortage  is 
heard. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 

follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 

from  eastern    Pennsylvania.    $4.91    from   Buffalo   and 

$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $35.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 33.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 36.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No  sales 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Relative  quiet  still  per- 
sists. Some  views  are  that  the  obstacles  to  transpor- 
tation have  checked  buying  somewhat,  as  certainly 
steel  is  still  being  piled  up  at  Pittsburgh  district  mills. 
Of  the  heavy  tonnage  products  steel  bars  are  in  chief 
demand  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  is  constantly 
going  into  road  construction.  For  such  work  one  lot 
of  2500  tons  is  about  to  be  placed.  The  concrete  bars 
for  the  Government  hospital  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
will  call  for  4000  tons.  A  fair  run  of  structural  work 
has  been  put  under  contract,  and  the  rate  of  car  buy- 
ing which  has  obtained  for  some  weeks  is  sustained. 
Settlement  of  a  tin  plate  price  is  shortly  to  be  expected. 
The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  put  out  inquiries  for  150,000 
base  boxes,  probably  for  exporting  containers.  On 
bids  for  three  barges  for  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  bid  $100,000  for  the  three, 
against  another  New  York  harbor  shipyard's  $157,000, 
and  bid  $70,000  for  two  of  the  barges  and  $36,000 
for  one.  On  the  whole,  production  is  at  a  higher  rate 
than  that  of  the  new  orders,  but  deliveries  are  tagging. 
Prices  remain  strong,  with  plates  not  uncommonly  at 
2.2jc.,  Pittsburgh. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  dellverv. 
as  follows :  For  indeftnite  delivery,  soft  steel  bars, 
2.34e.  ;  structural  shapes  and  steel  plates,  2.44c. ;  for 
delivery  in  a  number  of  weeks,  soft  steel  bars  and 
plain  structural  material.  2.44c.  to  2.49c.  :  steel 
Iilatcs,  2.44c.  to  2.5ac.  ;  bar  iron,  2.49c.  to  2.59c. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe.— Considering  the  season,  the  market 
is  unusually  active,  not  only  in  private  purchasing  but 
from  time  to  time  a  municipal  tender  appears.  A  re- 
ouest  for  bids  on  450  tons  of  30-in.  water  pipe  for  the 
City  of  Boston  opens  Oct.  11,  delivery  on  this  contract 
being  specified  for  December.  Makers  report  that  they 
are  well  filletl  and  still  somewhat  behind  on  the  smaller 


sizes.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  car- 
load lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in.  and 
5-in.,  $.59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A 
and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe  market  is  also  reported 
unusually  active  for  this  period  of  the  year  and  prices 
are  holding  firm.  The  car  shortage  is  also  aff"ccting 
shipments  in  this  market.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  de- 
livered New  York,  discounts  of  both  Southern  and 
Northern  makers,  as  follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard,  25  to 
30  per  cent  off  list;  Jieavy,  34  and  35  per  cent  off  list. 

High  Speed  Steel. — Since  the  rapid  upward  move- 
ment in  the  price  of  tungsten  as  a  result  of  the  tariff, 
this  market  shows  considerable  unevenness  in  quota- 
tions by  various  makers.  Business  is  reported  as  only 
fair,  buying  by  the  automotive  industries  being  largely 
hand-to-mouth,  but  producers  are  attempting  to  stif- 
fen prices  with  the  result  that  besides  the  low  quotations 
that  have  prevailed  in  spots  for  the  past  year  or  more, 
various  makers  are  now  quoting  75c.  per  lb.,  80c.  per  lb. 
and  as  high  as  85c.  per  lb.  on  18  per  cent  tungsten,  with 
special  brands  of  some  companies  selling  up  to  90c.  per 
Ih.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  market,  however,  is  75c  to 
SOc.  per  lb. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferromanganese  are  confined 
to  a  few  carload  lots  here  and  there  of  British  alloy  on 
the  basis  of  $67.50,  c.i.f.  plus  a  duty  of  $33.60  per  ton 
on  a  basis  of  80  per  cent  alloy,  together  with  the  freight 
to  the  point  of  consumption.  No  offerings  of  domestic 
alloy  are  heard  of,  but  a  nominal  price  of  $100,  furnace, 
is  mentioned.  Imports  of  ferromanganese  for  August 
were  15,959  gross  tons,  making  the  total  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  69,093  tons.  Demand  for 
spiegeleisen  is  also  light,  but  there  have  been  a  few 
sales  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  alloy  at  around  $38 
to  $39,  furnace,  for  the  domestic  and  $39.25  seaboard, 
for  the  foreign,  including  a  duty  of  75e.  Very  little  is 
heard  of  any  business  in  manganese  ore  or  any  change 
in  quotations.  Importations  continue  heavy,  having 
been  62,121  tons  in  August,  making  the  total  272,868 
tons  to  Sept.  1.  A  light  business  is  reported  in  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon,  with  the  quotation  at  $0^5  to  $70 
freight  allowed,  for  the  domestic  product.  Imported 
alloy  is  not  quoted  since  the  new  tariff  became  effective. 
New  business  is  naturally  light  as  many  consumers  are 
well  covered  for  this  year.     Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese.    domestic,    furnace,    nom- 
inal,   per    ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,   British,  c.i.f.,   per  ton...  $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace.  .  .$38.00 

Spiegeleisen.  20  per  cent,  furnace.  $38.00  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross    ton,   carloads $65,00  to  $70.00 

Ferrosilicon.    10    to   15    per  cent,   delivered. 

per    gi  OSS    ton $38.00  to  $40.00 

Ferrotungsten,   per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 

70c.  to  85c. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  S  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr..  delivered     14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium     $3.50  to  $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium.  15  to  18  per  cent,  in 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  ci.f.  .29c.  to  SOc. 

Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates,  nominal    $7.00  to  $7.50 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  CrsO:..  crude, 

per  ton,  .\tlantic  seaboard $18.00  to  $18.50 

Molybdenum  ore.  So  per  cent  concentrates, 
per  lb.  of  MoSs,  New  York 50c.  to  55c. 

Warehouse  Business. — October  is  generally  stated 
to  have  opened  with  quite  as  great  activity  as  at  any 
time  in  September,  with  structural  material  still  the 
leading  item  in  sales.  Both  black  and  galvanize<l 
sheets  are  fairly  firm,  but  the  wide  range  of  quotations 
continues,  one  warehouse  specializing  in  sheets  offer- 
ing as  low  as  4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.,  base,  on  black  and 
galvanized,  while  most  of  the  others  including  the  lead- 
ing independent  in  this  district  quote  up  to  4.90c.  and 
5.90c.  per  lb.  base  on  black  and  galvanized.  The  latter 
complains  that  considerable  difficulty  is  being  encount- 
ered in  obtaining  shipments  and  a  shortage  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  On  the  whole,  sheet  prices  are  un- 
doubtedly firmer  this  week.  Dealers  in  wrought  iron 
and  steel  pipe  report  unusually  good  business  for  this 
season  and  a  continued  shortage  of  the  smaller  sizes 
of  steel  pipe.  Brass  and  copper  warehouses  state  that 
business  continues  fair  and  prices  firm.  We  quote 
prices  on  page  986. 
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Old  Material. — What  is  considered  as  a  temporary 
dullness  ensued  the  past  week.  Prices  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania are  reported  to  be  slightly  off,  with  a  few 
mills  that  have  been  actively  buying  recently  now 
out  of  the  market.  Parkesburg,  Harrisburg  and 
Phoenixville  are  no  longer  buying  heavy  melting  steel 
and  the  quotation  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  Alan 
Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  still  $18  per  ton  delivered. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  brokers  in  this  district  are  in 
many  cases  paying  $18  delivered  for  heavy  melting 
steel  to  these  points,  on  speculation.  While  Lebanon 
is  still  buying  specification  pipe  at  $17  per  ton,  Milton, 
Pa.,  has  reduced  its  price  to  $16  per  ton  and  Columbia 
is  out  of  the  market.  All  dealers  and  brokers  report 
difficulty  in  obtaining  cars  because  of  the  embargo. 
British  scrap  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  mills  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  the  price  was  too  high.  At 
the  recent  sale  of  about  6000  gross  tons  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel,  cast  iron,  low  phosphorus  steel,  burnt  iron, 
turnings  and  5,000,000  lb.  of  copper,  bronze  and  brass 
at  various  navy  yards,  by  the  Government,  some  high 
bids  were  made.  On  the  1500  tons  of  this  scrap  at  the 
Brookl>Ti  Xavy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  the  high  bids  on  most 
of  the  material  were  made  by  Luria  Bros.  &  Co.,  M. 
Samuels  and  Hyman-Michaels  Co.  The  heavy  melting 
steel,  stated  to  be  of  electric  furnace  quality,  was  bid 
in  at  $16.20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Navy  yard;  S17.05  was 
the  price  on  the  burnt  iron  offei'ed  and  $18  per  ton 
was  bid  on  the  cast  iron.  It  is  reported  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  bids  were  in  confused  condition  and 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  reopening. 

Buying  prices  per  gross   ton.   New  York,  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $H.OO  to  $14.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    15.00  to    15.50 

Ralls  for  rolling 15.75  to    16.25 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    2S.O0 

Steel   car  axles 17.00  to    18.00 

Iron    car    axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Wrought  iron  track 14.50  to    15.00 

Forge  Are   11.50  to    12.00 

Xo.    1   yard  wrought,   long 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  borings  (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    11.50  to    12.00 

Mixed   borings  and  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Iron  and   steel  pipe    (1   in.   diam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 12.25  to    13.25 

Stove  plate 14.00  to    14.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 14.50  to    15.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow: 

No.   1    machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No    1  hea\-j'  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  17.50  to    IS. 00 
No.   1   hea^'y  cast,  not  cupola  size  15,00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers. 

etc.)- 13.50  to    14.00 

Foreign  Coke  Arrives 

The  Norfolk-Maru,  a  Japanese  vessel,  has  arrived 
at  New  York  from  England  consigned  to  E.  Arthur 
Tutein,  with  5200  tons  of  British  by-product  coke  and 
2500  tons  of  Middlesbrough  pig  iron.  This  is  the  first 
foreign  coke  to  arrive  in  the  New  Y'ork  harbor  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  selling  at  about  S14,  c.i.f.,  and 
the  pig  iron  at  about  S27.  This  firm  recently  contracted 
for  50,000  tons  additional  pig  iron  for  shipment  to  this 
country.  Its  previous  contracts  amounted  to  100,000 
tons,  but  not  all  of  that  tonnage  has  been  shipped. 
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Car  Shortage  Causes  Piling  of  Pig  Iron  by 
One  Company 

Buffalo,  Oct.  10. — Conditions  are  becoming  more 
serious  with  the  placing  of  embargoes  by  a  number  of 
roads  leading  out  of  Buffalo.  One  interest  is  obliged 
to  pile  its  foundry  iron  because  it  cannot  obtain  cars. 
The  Donner  Steel  Co.,  which  has  two  furnaces  in  blast 
on  basic  iron,  expects  to  put  one  to  foundry  iron  within 
a  few  days.  The  Tonawanda  furnaces  of  the  Donner 
Steel  Co.  are  being  repaired  and  put  in  shape  and,  if 
coke  is  available,  one  or  both  of  these  stacks  will  be 
placed  in  blast.  Coke  shipments  into  Buffalo  are  slow 
and  furnace  operation  with  several  interests  is  threat- 
ened because  of  this  condition.  For  silicon,  1.75  to  2.25, 
$.32   is  being  quoted  by  two  furnaces  and  it  is   stated 


that  this  price  has  not  been  reduced,  but  that  for  any 
lower  silicons  $31  would  be  acceptable.  The  largest 
inquiry  of  the  week  is  one  for  1000  tons,  the  other  in- 
quiries ranging  from  50  to  500  tons. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  prices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $34.00 

No.   2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 33.00 

-No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 32.00 

Basic     34.00 

Malleable   32.00 

Lake    Superior    charco.al 36. 2S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  no  abatement  of 
demand  for  finished  material,  but  the  car  situation  is 
compelling  makers  to  place  much  of  their  material  in 
stock.  Prices  of  2c.  on  bars,  2.15c.  on  shapes  and  2.25c. 
on  plates  are  practically  the  uniform  quotations  of  all 
sellers  in  this  district.  The  Donner  Steel  Co.  now  has 
full  operation  in  its  bar  mills,  but  has  not  started  its 
plate  department.  Wire  material  is  in  good  demand, 
but  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  wire  departments  of  mills 
represented  here  is  interfering  with  free  commitment. 
Cold-rolled  material  is  also  in  good  demand.  A  new 
bolt  price  schedule  has  been  announced  by  a  branch  of 
an  independent,  and  the  discounts  are  now  50  and  10 
per  cent  off  list  on  large  machine  bolts. 

We  quote   warehouse  prices.   Buffalo,   as   follows ; 
Structural    shapes,    3.20c.  ;    plates.    3.20c.  ;    soft    steel 
bars,    3.10c.;   hoops,    4.10c.:    bands.    3.90c.;    blue   an- 
nealed sheets.   No.   10  gage.   4.05c. ;   galvanized  steel 
sheets.    No.    2S    gage,    5.85c.:   black    sheets.    No.    28, 
4.S5C.  ;    cold   rolled   round   shafting,    3.95c. 
Old  Material. — Something  of  a  lull  has  developed  in 
heavy  melting  steel  and  mills  very  active  for  several 
weeks  are  now  inclined  to  hold  off  and  are  not  willing 
to  pay  more  than  $19.50  per  ton.    Transactions  between 
dealers  have  been  made  on  a  higher  basis,  a  sale  of  2000 
tons  at  $20.75  having  been  made  last  week.     Borings 
and    turnings   are    in   good    demand    and    likewise    low 
phosphorus  is  being  sought.    The  latter  is  scarce. 
We   quote    dealers'    asking  prices   per    gross   ton 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heav^'   melting   steel $19.50  to  $20.50 

Low  phos..   0.04   and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 19.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels   21.00  to    22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.50  to    15.50 

Cast    iron    borings 17.50  to    IS. 00 

Hea^^•  axle  turnings 17.50  to    IS. 50 

Grate   bars    16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    busheling 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to    15.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 21.00  to    22.00 

Hydraulic    compressed     18.00  to    19.00 

Railroad  malleable   20.50  to    21.50 


Birmingham 


Stocks  Increase  40,000  Tons  Owing  to  Railroad 
Congestion — Pig  Iron  Higher 

BlRMlNGH.\M,  Ala.,  Oct.  10. — Surplus  iron  on  fur- 
nace and  warrant  yards  in  Alabama  on  Oct.  1  amounted 
to  111,816  toi\s,  divided  as  follows:  90,303  tons  foundry 
iron,  9370  machine  cast,  1500  tons  warrant,  10,643  tons 
basic.  The  total  iron  on  yards  in  this  State  Sept.  1 
amounted  to  72,009  tons,  of  which  58,349  tons  was 
foundry  iron,  4813  machine  cast,  1700  warrant  and  7147 
basic.  Prospects  are  that  the  surplus  will  be  reduced 
this  month,  as  hope  is  expressed  that  railroad  service 
will  improve  sufficiently  to  move  out  the  make  and  some 
additional  iron. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  in  the  Birmingham  district,  spot 
business,  are  being  made  on  a  $30  per  ton  basis.  No.  2 
foundry.  One  company  during  the  first  two  days  of 
the  past  week  sold  1000  tons  at  that  price  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  recorded  a  similar  amount. 
Contract  sales  for  future  delivery  are  on  a  $28.50  per 
ton  basis.  Two  furnace  interests  in  the  Birmingham 
district  are  out  of  the  market  entirely  and  two  others 
are  selling  cautiously.  There  is  not  a  very  great  amount 
of  iron  available  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  al- 
though all  inquiries  are  receiving  attention.  The  make 
is  at  a  stronger  rate  than  was  noted  in  September. 
The  improvement  in  railroad  service  is  not  mare  than 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  probable  make.  This  will  put 
a  stop  to  addition  to  the  surplus,  which  has  piled  up  on 
the  yards  in  this  State  to  an  amount  around  100,000 
tons.     Expectations  are  that  by  the  end  of  this  month 
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some  moving  out  of  the  surplus  iron  will  be  possible.  All 
companies  in  this  territory  are  behind  in  their  deliveries 
and  are  anxiously  waiting  the  time  when  the  railroads 
can  handle  increased  traffic.  Three  blast  furnaces  are 
being  gotten  in  readiness  to  resume  operation  next 
month  and  all  indications  are  that  there  will  be  war- 
rant for  active  operation  wherever  possible.  The  in- 
quiries, which  are  numerous,  are  from  every  direction. 
Local  consumption  is  showing  slight  improvement  as 
possibilities  take  on  a  better  showing  for  shipment  of 
the  various  products. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,    silicon    1.75   to   2.25.  ..  .$28.00  to  $30.00 

Basic    28.00  to    30.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — All  high  pressure  cast  iron  pipe 
plants  in  the  South  are  working  steadily  in  the  en- 
deavor to  catch  up  with  the  business  delay.  Lettings 
have  been  few  since  the  recent  advance  in  pipe  prices, 
but  there  are  orders  on  hand  which  call  for  a  steady 
melt  of  pig  iron  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  a  steady 
shipment  of  the  product.  The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co.  announces  that  plans  have  been  drawn  for  an  addi- 
tion to  its  works  so  as  to  install  a  De  Lavaud  system 
of  pipe  making.  The  National  company  obtained  a 
lease  on  this  system  from  the  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  production  in  the  Birming- 
ham district  is  around  350,000  to  370,000  tons  a  week, 
but  is  held  down  to  some  extent  by  the  railroad  car  sup- 
ply. Producers  are  looking  for  additional  business, 
bunker  coal  in  particular  being  offered  in  quantity. 
Coke  in  the  Birmingham  district  enjoys  a  strong  mar- 
ket, quotations  ranging  between  $8.50  to  $9.50  for  the 
foundry  product.  Transportation  facilities  are  around 
70  per  cent  of  the  coke  output.  Negotiations  have 
been  under  way  between  the  mayor  of  Boston  and  the 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  this  district  for  a 
.supply  of  coke  amounting  to  not  less  than  5000  tons  a 
month  to  be  shipped  from  the  North  Birmingham  by- 
product coke  ovens  via  Charleston  and  then  by  boat 
to  Boston.  This  coke  is  to  be  distributed  through  mu- 
nicipal yards  to  relieve  probable  distress  during  the 
winter. 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.— The  Southern  scrap  iron  and 
steel  market  is  very  strong,  prices  high  and  firm.  Foun- 
dries and  other  iron  molting  plants  are  using  more  old 
material  now  than  they  did  a  month  or  two  ago.  The 
advancing  prices  of  pig  iron  account  for  this.  Heavy 
melting  steel  has  only  a  fair  market,  inasmuch  as 
dealers  are  asking  not  less  than  $5  a  ton  more  than 
the  heaviest  consumer  in  this  district  is  offering  for 
the  product.  All  scrap  yards  in  this  territory  are  well 
supplied  with  materials.  Turnings  and  borings  espe- 
cially are  holding  strong  phenomenal  advances  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  As  long  as  the  pig  iron  market  con- 
tinues strong  and  active,  scrap  dealers  are  confident 
there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  their  products. 

yar^s\T?ono''w8:^'"'^'  '""  '  ° ''   Birmingham  district 

No     1    cllt 14.00  to    IG.OO 
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•Machme    shop    turnings ; .      9  oo  t°    10.00 

Building  permits  issued  in  Detroit  during  the  month 
^fi9  7.?.  !'"r?''"^  1899  new  structures  to  cost  $9,- 
r^f-ni  ;  0*^1"  "*  '"I'^'tions  amounting  to  $451,588,  or  a 
S^nma.i,  if/"""  ""''"^  '''  ■•esulting  expenditure  of 
completion  of  the  projects  for  which  permits  were  is- 
7n  last  month,  comparing  with  147G  new  homes  in 
August  and  739  in  September,  1921. 


in  ^iTl  automobiles  were  built  in  the  United  States 
in  the  fi.st  eight  months  of  1922  than  in  all  of  19-'l 
TrTi  .T  '°  •^'""""'"■'•^  IndHstri,,,  the  numbers  being 
•'72  nim  nl  "^"""'^  l'«6«-550-  The  August  output  of 
272,000  pleasure  cars  and  trucks  was  12  per  cent  above 
the  July  figure  and  53  per  cent  above  that  for  August. 


Philadelphia 

High  Price  of  Coke  for  Merchant  Furnaces — 
Scrap  Prices  Decline 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  10.— Transportation  difficulties 
continue  to  restrict  the  movement  of  inbound  raw 
materials  and  outbound  manufactured  products  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  district,  and  have  made 
it  impossible  to  increase  operations,  which  remain  at 
practically  the  same  rate  as  they  have  been  the  past 
week  or  two.  Deliveries  are  being  delayed  in  some 
lines,  especially  pig  iron,  and  this  has  had  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  market,  although  prices  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  tonnage  are  unchanged.  The 
high  price  of  coke,  which  costs  $12  to  $13.50,  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  merchant  blast  furnaces  dependent 
on  beehive  coke,  competing  with  furnaces  having  by- 
product coke  plants.  There  are  only  six  merchant 
stacks  out  of  24  in  the  Philadelphia  district  that  are 
in  blast,  with  no  indication  that  the  number  will  be 
increased  in  the  immediate  future.  The  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  lift  the  embargo  applying 
west  of  Altoona  at  midnight  to-morrow  has  offered 
encouragement  for  improved  transportation.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  embargo  on  connecting  lines  will  be 
lifted  gradually. 

Scrap  prices  on  a  number  of  grades  are  down  from 
50c.  to  $1,  hut  some  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
softening  is  only  temporary,  due  to  accumulated  steel 
stocks. 

The  principal  demand  for  pig  iron  calls  for  early 
delivery  and  a  number  of  steel  works  interests  which 
have  been  booking  tonnages  are  behind  on  shipments 
and  this  has  increased  bookings  for  foreign  iron, 
though  on  new  business  imported  tonnag?  cannot  he 
delivered  to  this  side  for  six  weeks  at  the  earliest,  it  is 
stated  in  the  trade. 

Pig  Iron. — Demand  for  prompt  iron  is  fair,  hut 
domestic  furnace  interests  are  able  to  make  only  mod- 
erate commitments  for  this  delivery  and  are  cautious 
about  accepting  bookings  for  the  last  quarter  owing  to 
transportation  difficulties,  high  fuel  prices,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future.  Melters,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  buying  for  the  first  quarter  at  offering.*  based  on 
the  present  prices.  Sales  of  foreign  iron  have  been 
made  in  fair  volume  during  the  past  week,  two  lots  of 
English  foundry  tonnage  aggregating  about  3000  tons. 
Middlesbrough  iron  is  quoted  at  $26,  French  high  phos- 
phorus iron  at  $23  to  $24,  and  Scotch  iron  at  $30  to  $31, 
all  c.i.f.  for  last  quarter  deliver^-.  It  is  predicted  that 
a  good-sized  buying  movement  of  iron  will  develop 
within  ten  days  because  consumers  have  absorbed  stocks 
and  will  be  unable  to  remain  out  of  the  market  longer. 
While  domestic  iron  prices  remain  unchanged,  there 
have  been  some  small  lots  sold  for  prompt  shipments  at 
higher  than  prevailing  quotations.  They  include  sales 
of  No.  2  plain  at  $32,  furnace,  No.  2X  at  $33.50  furnace, 
and  500  tons  of  basic  at  $30  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus   iron,    for   delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and   include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25  sil $32.14  to  $32.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   33.14  to    33.64 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 34.14  to    34.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 37.17 

Virginia  No.   2X.   2.25   to  2.75   sil.  38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 29.50  to    29.75 

Gray  forge   31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable    34.00  to    35.00 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         38.00  to    40.00 

Copper   bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     37.00  to    38.00 

Coke. — Offerings  of  blast  furnace  fuel  continue  to 
be  made  at  $12.50  to  $13,  Connellsville,  though  it  is 
understood    that    tonnages    have    been    bought    at    $12. 

Ferromanganese. — The  only  inquiries  for  and  sales 
of  ferromanganese  involve  carloads.  The  price  remains 
at  $67.50,  seaboard,  plus  the  duty. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — Demand  for  semi-finished 
material  is  light  and  prices  unchanged  with  open-hearth 
rerolling  billets  quoted  at  $40  to  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  and 
forging  billets  at  $45  to  $47.50,  Pittsburgh. 
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structural  Material. — Fabricators  report  a  fair  vol- 
ume of  small  inquiries  and  awai'ds  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  Plain  material  is  quoted  at  2.10c.  to  2.15c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Demand  for  iron  and  steel  bars  is  compara- 
tively light.  Soft  steel  bars  are  quoted  at  2c.  to  2.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  and  bar  iron  at  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Sheet  makers  report  that  demand  is  un- 
changed, with  indication  of  a  slight  falling  off  in  busi- 
ness, though  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  temporary  lull. 
Blue  annealed  sheets  continue  to  be  quoted  at  2.60c.  to 
2.75c.,  black  sheets  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.,  and  galvanized 
sheets  at  4.50c.  to  4.75c.  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  interests  report 
good  demand  and  sales,  and  say  no  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  getting  the  recently  advanced  prices.  The  de- 
mand is  of  a  general  character  and  is  attributed  to 
desire  for  prompt  deliveries  rather  than  to  transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.02.5c. ;  iron 
bars  i,e.\cept  bands).  3.025c.;  round  edee  iron,  3.20c.: 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish.  1'...  x  ?-j  in.,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished.  4c. ;  tank  steel  plates. 
^4-in.  and  heavier,  3.125c. ;  tank  steel  plates.  3/16-in.. 
3.33c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage.  3.S5c.  ; 
black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  4.60c.;  galvanized  sheets. 
No.  2S  gage.  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars.  S.l.Sc.  ;  structural  shapes.  3.125c.;  diamond 
pattern  plates,  H-in..  4.S0c.  ;  3/16-ln.,  5c.;  spring 
steel.  4.25c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.S5c.  ;  squares 
and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c.;  steel  hoops. 
No,  13  gage  and  lighter.  4.25c.  ;  steel  bands.  No.  12 
gage  to  3/16-in.,  inclusive.  3.S25c. ;  rails.  3.025c.  ;  tool 
steel,    S.50C.  ;    Norway  iron,   6.50c. 

Old  Material. — Based  on  actual  sales  during  the 
past  week,  the  market  for  iron  and  steel  scrap  has  de- 
clined from  50c.  to  $1  on  a  number  of  grades,  princi- 
pally those  that  are  not  used  in  large  quantities. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  consumers  have 
been  supplied  with  their  requirements.  Some  of  the 
leading  grades,  however,  among  them  No.  1  heavy 
melting  steel,  are  down  50c.  Mixed  borings  and  turn- 
ings for  blast  furnace  use,  however,  have  advanced 
50c.  and  now  this  grade  is  quoted  at  $15.50  to  $16.  The 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  during  the  past  week 
bought  16,000  tons  of  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  for 
$20,  delivered  Johnstown;  1000  tons  of  high  quality  rail- 
road steel  at  $23,  several  thousand  tons  of  blast  furnace 
turnings  at  $16,  Coatesville,  and  also  for  Johnstown  at 
$17,  and  several  thousand  tons  of  bundled  sheets  at  $17, 
Johnstown.  Embargoes  have  checked  shipments  of 
finished  steel  from  mills  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  has 
'■"een  an  element  in  the  tone  of  the  scrap  market,  and 
that  it  will  disappear  with  freer  transportation  and 
greater  movement  of  steel  from  the  mills,  permitting 
.-'■eater  nnerations. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district   as   follows  ; 

No.    1   heavy  melting  steel $1S.00  to  $19.nn 

Scrap  rails    IS. 00  to  19.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 21.00  to  22,00 

No.    1   low   phos..  heavy    0.04   and 

under    25.50  to  26.00 

Cast    iron   car    wheels 23.00  to  24,00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 23.00  to  23.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 20.00  to  21.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 16.00  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  1 6.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast   furnace  use) 16.00  to  17.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works  use)    16,00  to  17.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 16.00  to  17.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)        17.00  to  17.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel     works 

and   rolling  mills) 16.50  to  17.30 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  23.00  to  25.00 

Nn.    1    oast 23.00  to  24.00 

Htavj     breakable    cast     (for    steel 

plants)     21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove   plate    (for  steel  plant   use)  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new   specifications)  16.00  to  17.00 

Shafting    25.00  to  28.00 

Steel   HXles    30.00  to  31.00 

Plates. — While  the  range  of  quotations  for  plates 
continues  to  be  2.10c.  to  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  tonnage 
is  freely  available  at  2.15c.  to  2.25c.  for  fairly  early  de- 
livery. Demand  is  fair  and  comes  chiefly  from  the  rail- 
roads in  connection  with  car  and  locomotive  work.   Ship- 


ments of  both  universal  and  sheared  material  are  being 
made  in  two  to  three  weeks.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road to-day  obtained  quotations  on  5000  tons  of  car 
plates  for  first  quarter  delivery. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Only  moderate  demand 
exists  for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  railroads  being  the 
principal  buyers.  Deliveries  are  being  made  in  six 
to  eight  weeks. 


Boston 


Donit^stic    and    Foreign    Iron    Sales    Fall    Off 

— Prices  Are  Shaded 

Boston,  Oct.  10. — Business  in  foreign  and  domestic 
iron  in  this  territory  the  past  week  fell  off  noticeably, 
and  some  shading  of  prices  is  reported.  Scotch  iron, 
silicon  2.50,  is  offered  at  $28  e.i.f.  dock,  duty  paid.  Sales 
for  the  week,  however,  include  November  and  December 
iron  at  $30.75,  $31  and  $31.50  dock,  duty  paid.  Conti- 
nental iron  sold  in  a  small  way  on  a  basis  of  $26.75 
dock,  duty  paid.  French,  equal  to  No.  2X,  is  offered 
for  fourth  and  first  quarter  at  $28  on  dock,  duty  paid, 
and  English  fourth  quarter  at  $26.50  to  $30.75.  These 
prices  in  some  instances  represent  a  shading,  and  are 
so  much  less  than  those  quoted  on  domestic  iron  that 
sales  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  small  tonnages  for 
mixture  purposes.  Sales  of  domestic  included  several 
hundred  tons  of  Buffalo  iron  with  silicons  ranging  from 
1.75  to  3.50,  fourth  quarter,  and  100  tons  No.  2  plain, 
first  quarter,  at  $32,  furnace,  base.  Additional  small 
tonnages  of  Duluth  iron  at  $32.50,  base  Buffalo,  changed 
hands.  A  New  Hampshire  melter  took  100  tons,  silicon 
1.75  to  2.25,  of  this  iron  and  is  considering  two  100  ton 
lots  of  foreign  in  preference  to  domestic  because  of  the 
sipread  in  prices.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of  lake  charcoal 
first  quarter  at  $33  furnace  base  is  noted.  Business  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  is  unimportant.  Where  sili- 
con differentials  of  $1  exist,  there  have  been  modifica- 
tions in  offers  by  sellers,  but  this  practice  is  not 
general.  There  is  due  to  arrive  at  Boston  this  week 
3800  tons  and  at  Portland,  Me.,  3850  tons  of  Scotch 
iron,  most  of  which  is  sold. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and   $9.60   from  Alabama  ; 

East.  Penn.,,sil,  2.25  to   2.73 $35.65  to  $37.63 

East.   Penn.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 34.65  to    36.65 

Buffalo,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 37.91  to    38.41 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 36.91  to    37.91 

..Mabama.   sil.   2.25   to  2.75 38.10 

.Alabama,  sil    1.75   to   2.25 37.60 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Soil  Pipe. — Where  Pennsylvania  and  other  makers  of 
soil  pipe  were  behind  on  deliveries  a  month  or  so  ago, 
and  New  England  makers  were  securing  premiums  for 
prompt  shipments,  the  situation  to-day  is  different. 
Stockers  of  pipe  in  this  territory  have  received  prac- 
tically all  stock  on  contract,  consequently  New  England 
makers  find  small  outlet  for  their  product.  Prices  have 
dropped  10  per  cent,  being  33,  10,  10  and  5  per  cent  dis- 
count from  list  prices,  as  compared  with  33,  10  and  5 
per  cent  a  month  ago.  Fittings  are  19,  10,  10  and  5  per 
cent  discount  from  list  prices. 

Finished  Material. — The  activity  of  bolts  and  nuts, 
buying  of  which  has  been  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices,  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  local  finished 
material  market  the  past  week.  Railroads  were  the 
heaviest  buyers,  but  orders  came  from  practically  all 
users  as  well  as  from  hardware  jobbers.  Bars  were  in 
fair  demand,  while  other  mill  products  sold  in  small 
tonnages.  Street  railway  interests  are  expected  to 
close  this  week  on  sizable  rail  tonnages.  No  important 
structural  steel  tonnages  have  been  closed  recently. 
The  Osgood,  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
booked  an  order  for  100  electric  cars  for  the  United 
Electric  Railways,  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  an  aveiage 
cost  of  $12,000.  " 
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Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  sales  of  iron  and 
steel  so  far  this  month  have  held  well.  The  charac- 
ter of  buying  has  not  changed,  individual  orders  being 
for  small  lots,  while  the  number  of  orders  received 
weekly  is  large.  Stocks  are  in  good  condition.  Structural 
steel,  angles,  channels  and  beams  in  stock  lengths  and 
'4  in.  and  heavier  plates  have  been  reduced  18%c.  per 
100  lb.,  while  Norway  iron  has  advanced  an  additional 
10c.  per  100  lb.  Prices  on  iron  and  steel  otherwise  re- 
main unchanged.    Quite  a  number  of  price  changes,  etc. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $3.25  per  100  lb. 
base;  Hats.  $3.85;  concrete  bars.  S.lBMiC.  ;  structural 
steel.  $3.23  to  $3.50;  tire  steel.  $4.50  to  $4.85;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50  ;  crucible  spring  steel. 
$12  ;  steel  bands,  $4.25  ;  hoop  steel,  $4.75  :  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  refined  iron,  $3.25  ;  best  refined 
iron,  $4.50 ;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50 ;  Norway  iron,  $6.60 
to  $7,10 ;  plates,  3.16Hc.  to  $3.35  ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base  ;  No.  2S  black 
sheets,  $5.40;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,   $6.40. 

Coke. — New  England  producers  of  by-product  foun- 
dry coke  are  doing  even  better  than  heretofore  in  the 
matter  of  shipments  of  contract  fuel,  notwithstanding 
increased  shipping  instructions.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  demand  for  spot  coke  at  $19.50  is  practically  nil. 
Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Provi- 
dence Gas  Co.  continue  to  quote  contract  coke  at  $16.50 
-ivhere  the  local  freight  does  not  e.xceed  $3.10.  The  de- 
mand for  Connellsville  district  fuel  at  $14.50  ovens  or 
$20.05  delivered,  for  English  coke  at  $14  to  $14.50  on 
cars  dock,  and  for  Alabama  coke  at  $16.50,  delivered 
common  rate  points,  therefore  has  dropped  to  small 
proportions.  The  city  of  Boston  is  dickering  for  a  large 
tonnage  of  Alabama  coke  at  around  $14.50  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  which,  if  purchased,  will  be  sold  to  household  con- 
sumers. There  is  due  to  arrive  at  Boston  this  week 
5100  tons  of  English  beehive  and  by-product  coke,  and 
at  Portland,  Me.,  4600  tons.     Both  cargoes  are  sold. 

-Old  Material. — The  market  is  less  active  and  soft 
spots  in  prices  have  cropped  up.  New  England  melters 
bought  cast  freely  early  in  the  week.  All  but  one  large 
buyer  are  out  of  the  market  to-day,  however.  This 
<.'oncern  took  2000  to  3000  tons,  grade,  other  than 
charging  box  size,  not  specified,  at  around  $20,  deliv- 
eied.  The  lowest  sellers  have  done  on  No.  1  machinery 
cast  the  past  few  days  is  $22,  delivered,  a  decline  of 
uOc,  but  strictly  textile  cast  brings  $22.50.  Jobbing 
foundries  were  not  much  of  a  factor  in  cast  on  this 
buying  movement.  Congestion  at  Youngstown  and  at 
Pennsylvania  points  has  checked  heavy  melting  steel 
buying  and  taken  the  edge  otf  prices.  "The  best  some 
firms  have  done  the  past  day  or  two  is  $15.50,  shipping 
point,  as  against  $16  and  $16.50,  heretofore.  As  high 
as  $18  shipping  point,  or  $23.50  delivered  was  paid  for 
chemical  borings,  $12.50  shipping  point  for  machine 
shop  turnings  for  rolling  mill  u.se,  and  $12  for  mixed 
borings  and  turnings,  these  prices  representing  ad- 
vances. Doubt  is  expressed  by  the  trade  in  general  as 
to  a  possibility  of  a  duplication  of  these  prices  to-day, 
however.  Sales  for  the  week  include  a  large  tonnage 
of  No.  1  yard  wrought  at  $19  delivered  New  England 
consuming  point,  which  figures  in  keeping  with  $15.50 
No.  1  heavy  melting  steel.  Several  cars  of  cotton  ties 
at  $9.50  to  $10  shipping  point,  for  Pennsvlvania  con- 
sumption, changed  hands. 

The   following  prices   are   for   gross   ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $22.50 

No.  2  machmery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove    pate  17.50  to    18.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

<■  „  ^"^f/"."""^^'"^  Vj''"'^  "re  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
r.o.b.  Uo.ston  rate  shipping  points: 

.No.    1  heavy  melting  steel $15.50  to  $16.00 

•No.    1   railroad  wrought 16.50  to  17.00 

w         *L"."'  "'ought 14.50  to  15.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1    In.    in    diam., 

over  2   ft.    long) 12  00  to  12  50 

Machine-shop  turnings    '  12  00  to  1' 50 

Cast  iron  borings,   rolling  mill..,  14!oOto  ll'.OO 

Ca.st  iron  borings,  chemical 17.00  to  17.50 

Ulast    furnace   borings   and    turn- 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skele-  °  "' 

„,i°\ •, 11.50  to  12.00 

htreet  car  axles, 23.00  to  24.00 

ll^e^t  cixr  wheel6 18.00  to  18.50 

n    M  ^"^    ■    •: 18.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for  rolling ,B  50  ,o    j,  ^^ 


St.  Louis 


Very  Little  All  Rail  Movement  of  Pig  Iron 

from  Alabama  Furnaces 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  10. — A  fair  amount  of  business  is 
being  done  in  pig  iron  for  prompt  shipment,  but  melters 
for  the  most  part  take  very  little  interest  in  their 
future  requirements,  nor  are  makers  eager  to  take  on 
business  except  for  prompt  shipment.  The  market  is 
firm  at  $32,  Chicago,  for  Northern  iron  while  the  price 
of  the  Southern  make  ranges  from  $27.50  to  $30,  Bir- 
mingham. Sales  for  the  most  part  were  confined  to 
from  a  carload  to  200  tons.  The  Granite  City  maker 
sold  several  thousand  tons  of  basic,  on  which  the  fur- 
naces still  are  operating,  and  several  thousand  tons  of 
foundry  iron  to  East  Side  melters,  with  scattering  or- 
ders amounting  to  600  to  900  tons.  The  Sloss-Sheffield 
company  sold  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  a  general 
foundry  for  water  and  rail  shipment.  Its  price  is  $30, 
Birmingham.  Because  of  the  rail  situation  the  amount 
of  Southern  iron  coming  through  by  all  rail  movement 
is  negligible,  and  until  the  congestion  is  relieved,  sales 
agents  feel  that  it  is  futile  to  make  any  effort  to  sell  for 
shipment  from  Birmingham.  The  foundry  business  in 
St.  Louis  and  in  Belleville  is  good.  One  or  two  inqui- 
ries were  received  for  prices  for  first  quarter  and  first 
half  delivery,  and  one  buyer  was  bold  enough  to  ask 
for  prices  for  third  quarter  (1923)  delivery. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average   switching  charge  from  Granite  Oity : 

Xorthirn  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  $34.16 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25     34.16 

Basic    34.16 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2. 25. $32. 67  to    35.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  buying  of  material  by 
railroads  is  not  so  brisk  as  it  has  been  the  previous  two 
weeks  but  is  still  fairly  active.  The  only  new  rail  in- 
quiry came  from  the  San  Antonio  &  .\rans'as  Pass  Rail- 
road, which  wants  5500  tons  of  rails.  The  Pennsylvania 
lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  wanted  100,000  tie  plates,  and 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  200 
wheels.  The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railway  bought 
2000  kegs  of  track  bolts  and  4500  kegs  of  spikes  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  The  same  road  bought  five  boilers 
from  the  Babcoek  &  Wilcox  Co.  and  the  super-heaters 
for  these  boilers  from  the  Superheater  Co.,  being  for  its 
shops  at  Bellmead,  Tex.  Charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes 
have  advanced  five  points.  The  most  favored  plan  for 
the  new  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  building  is 
structural  steel,  which  plans  involve  533  tons. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2.90c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars,  2.90c. ;  structural 
shapes,  3c. ,  tank  plates,  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  slieets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.S5c.  ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c.;  structural  rivets,  3.60c.  per  100  lb.; 
boiler  rivets,  3.70c. ;  lank  rivets,  ^V  in.  and  smaller. 
60  per  cent  off  list :  machine  bolts,  large,  50  and  10 
per  cent;  smaller,  50-10  and  10  per  cent;  carriage 
bolts,  large,  55-5  per  cent;  small,  60  and  10  per  cent; 
lag  screws.  60  per  cent  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or 
hexagon  blank,  $3.50;  and  tapped,  $3.25  off  list. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  coke  continues  strong,  with 
prices  unchanged.  With  a  more  liberal  movement  of 
coal  to  its  plant,  the  Granite  City  by-product  maker 
has  increased  its  production  of  coke,  and  is  now  more 
nearly  satisfying  the  needs  of  customers  in  its  natural 
territory.  Their  price  is  $14  at  the  ovens.  The  market 
on  Connellsville  coke  is  $14  at  the  ovens,  and,  while 
the  movement  is  slow,  a  few  cars  are  being  received 
here. 

Old  Material. — The  first  railroad  lists  of  any  conse- 
quence for  three  months  are  before  the  market  this 
week.  If  the  roads  are  able  to  make  deliveries  promptly, 
these  offerings  are  expected  to  have  a  softening  effect 
on  the  market.  The  railroads  have  been  unable  until 
now  to  spare  the  labor  to  pick  up  the  old  material.  The 
lists  before  the  market  follow:  Wabash,  1100  tons; 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  800  tons;  Pennsylvania,  2300  tons;  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas,  350   tons;    Kansas   City   Southern. 
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350  tons,  and  Terminal  Railway  Association,  4800  tons. 
Loi-al  dealers  are  in  a  position  to  absorb  these  offerings. 
Users  of  material  are  busy,  but  no  sales  of  consequence 
were  made  during  the  week. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works. 

St,    l,.ouis   industrial   district   and   dealers'    yards,   as 

follows: 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails $20.50  to  $21.00 

Rails    for    rolling 22.00  to  22.50 

Steel  rails,  less   than    3   ft 22.00  to  22.50 

Rela.ving  rails,  standard  section.  .    26.00  to  29.00 

Cast   iron  car  wheels 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  heav.v  railroad  melting  steel  21.00  to  21.50 

No.  i  heavy  shoveling  steel 17.50  to  IS. 00 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel 17.00  to  17.50 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    20.50  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel    angle    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron  car  a.vles 2G.00  to  26.50 

Steel    car   axles 22.00  to  22.50 

Wrought    iron    bars  and  tran.«;onis  23.00  to  23.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 17.50  to  IS. 00 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  springs   21.00  to  21.50 

Steel   couplers  and  knuckles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   1   busheling 13.50  to  H.on 

No.   1   railroad  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.25  to  20.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Cincinnati 


Shipments  Moving  More  Freely  from  the  South 

—Pig  Iron  Duil 

ClNClNN.VTl,  Oct.  10. — Pig  iron  sales  and  inquiries 
during  the  week  have  been  light.  The  car  situation, 
especially  in  the  South,  has  eased  up  somewhat  and 
ii-on  is  moving.  This  is  thought  to  have  contributed  to 
the  scarcity  of  inquiries  during  the  week.  Melters  who 
received  shipments  against  contracts  were  not  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  fill-in  tonnages.  Jisco  and  Milton 
furnaces  are  operating  on  silvery.  Inquiries  before  the 
trade  include  that  of  a  Tennessee  melter  for  .500  tons  of 
Southern  iron  and  1000  tons  of  malleable  for  a  northern 
Illinois  melter,  both  of  which  are  for  first  quarter,  1923. 
A  large  pump  manufacturer  is  inquiring  for  350  tons 
for  fourth  quarter  and  an  Illinois  interest  is  asking  for 
300  tons  of  Southern  iron.  Sales  during  the  week  in- 
clude two  150-ton  lots  of  Southern  iron  at  around  !?28 
and  300  tons  of  Southern  iron,  silicon  3.25  to  3.75,  to  a 
central  Ohio  melter.  Two  hundred  tons  of  high  sulphur 
iron  was  sold  and  a  sale  of  100  tons  of  Northern  iron 
at  a  reported  price  of  $33  is  noted.  Two  hundred  tons 
of  silvery  was  taken  by  a  northern  Ohio  melter. 

Based  on   freight  rates  of  $4.05   from  Birmingham 
and  $2.2 1   from  Ironton.  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 
Southern    coke,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(ba^e)     $31.55  to  $32.05 

Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 

(No.    2    soft) 32.05  to    32.55 

Ohio    silvery     (nominal).     S     per 

cent    43.77  to    44.77 

Southern    Ohio  coke.    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    (No.    2) 34.27  to    36.27 

Basic  Northern    34.77 

Malleable     34.27  to    36.27 

Finished  Material. — Good  demand  coupled  with  the 
adverse  condition  of  being  unable  to  deliver  is  the  situa- 
tion in  this  district,  car  shortage  still  greatly  hamper- 
ing operations  all  around.  A  shipment  from  a  local 
warehouse  of  30  tons  of  bar  angles  to  an  electrical  con- 
cern in  Indiana,  and  making  up  only  a  part  of  the  total 
tonnage  required,  has  furnished  a  concrete  example 
tending  to  show  that  large  buyers  are  in  the  market  for 
quick  shipment  from  whatever  source.  Some  mills  are 
sold  up  for  fourth  quarter  and  it  is  reported  that  some 
business  for  first  quarter  is  being  booked.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  for  almost  all  products.  Bars  are  active 
and  prices  from  2.10c.  to  2.25c.  are  noted.  Automobile 
sheets  are  in  good  demand  at  $5  and  some  mills  are 
booked  for  fourth  quarter.  On  sheets  the  price  range 
of  independent  companies  is  2.60c.  to  2.75c.  on  blue  an- 
nealed, 3.50c.  to  3.65c.  on  black  and  4.50c.  to  4.65c.  on 
galvanized.  Orders  are  being  booked  at  both  maximum 
and  minimum  prices  quoted.  There  is  little  new  activity 
in  the  structural  field.  A  doctors'  building,  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  to  cost  $1,500,000  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  site,  will  be  erected  at  Garfield  Place  in  Cincin- 


nati. Bids  for  the  general  contract  are  expected  to  be 
out  in  about  four  or  t\v(i  weeks,  and  the  requirements 
in  bars  to  be  known  shortly  thereafter.  An  inquiry  is 
out  for  50  tons  of  concrete  bars  for  the  gymnasium  of 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.  Three  sheet  mills  at 
the  Ashland  plant  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
Middletown,  Ohio,  are  in  operation,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  sheet  mills  at  the  Middletown  and  Zanesville  plants 
of  this  company.  Ai  the  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
Newport,  Ky.,  operation  is  at  75  per  cent  capacity,  or 
15  out  of  20  mills.  Kelly  Nail  &  Iron  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio, 
has  resumed  operations  in  its  wire  and  wire  nail  depart- 
ments. The  Big  Four  Railroad  bought  appr.jximately 
3000  tons  of  tie  plates  from  a  Pittsburgh  manufacturer. 
Warehouse  Business. — There  has  been  a  big  demand 
for  reinforcing  bars,  the  movement  of  a  considerable 
quantity  by  one  dealer  being  noted.  There  has  also 
been  a  very  good  demand  for  hoops  and  bands  as  well 
as  for  most  of  the  other  stock  usually  carried.  Poor 
shipments  from  the  mills,  however,  caused  in  turn  by 
the  car  shortage,  are  seriously  retarding  business. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bar.s. 
2.95c.  base :  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base ;  hoops 
4.05c.  base ;  bands,  3.85c.  base ;  shapes  and  plates. 
3.05c.  base ;  cold-roiled  rounds.  3.75c,  base ;  cokl- 
roUed  flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4,25c.  base  ;  No, 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c,;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c.  :  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c.  ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $3  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails.  $3.20 
per  keg,  base. 

Tool  Steel. — Increased  activity  is  noted  in  this  field.  • 
It  is  reported  that  an  anticipated  price  advance  is  caus- 
ing consumers  to  cover  needs  of  immediate  future,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  present.  Prices  range  from  70c. 
per  lb.  on  regular  grades  of  high  speed  steel  to  90c.  on 
special  brands  of  some  companies. 

Coke. — Activity  in  coke  is  better,  although  car 
shortage  is  still  a  deterring  factor.  Activity  in  Con- 
nellsville  coke  is  hampered  also  by  operating  difficul- 
ties, it  'being  said  that  reservoirs  are  low  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  water  for  quenching.  The  outstanding  activity 
of  the  week  was  the  sale  of  5000  tons  of  by-product 
furnace  coke  to  a  northern  Ohio  interest.  Prices  are 
firm  on  Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $12  and  standard 
foundry  grades  from  $14  to  $14.50.  New  River  foundry 
is  $14  to  $15  and  Wise  County  foundry  coke  is  quoted 
at  $12  to  $14,  furnace  coke  being  $11.  Pocahontas  re- 
mains at  $11  for  furnace  and  $13  for  foundry. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  very  little  activity  in 
this  market  during  the  week,  the  shortage  of  cars  being 
a  contributing  cause  of  the  inactivity.  Some  bujing 
by  steel  mills  has  been  noted.   Prices  remain  unchanged. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Ciji- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $13.00  to  $14.50 

Iron   rails    17.00  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up....  26.50  to  27.00 

Rails  for  rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 17.50  to  18.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 16.00  to  17.00 

Car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

Per  \et  Ton 

No.    1   railroaA  wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Cast   borings    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel   turnings    10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad    cast    18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    machinery 21.00  to  21.50 

Burnt    scrap    12.00  to  12.50 

Iron    axles    20.50  to  21.00 

Ivocomotive  tires    (smooth   inside)  14.50  to  15.50 

ripes    and    flues 9.00  to  9.50 


San  Francisco 

Higher  Prices  for  Pig  Iron  with  Foreign 

Grades  Controlling 

San  "Francisco,  Oct.  10. — Several  considerations 
have  contributed  to  bring  higher  prices  in  pig  iron  on 
the  Coast,  chief  of  which  are  the  tariff  of  75c.,  higher 
exchange,  lack  of  steamer  space  and  the  25s.  freight 
rate  being  charged  by  various  lines  operating  from 
Antwerp.  The  inability  of  domestic  material  to  off^er 
comp?tition,  due  to  high  prices,  is  also  contributing  to 
the  advance  in  foreign  iron.  The  market  at  present 
is  rather  unsettled,  and  there  is  a  rather  wide  range 
in  prices  named,  but  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
minimum  is  around  $28.     For  new  contracts  prices  will 
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likely  be  around  $30  or  somewhat  lower,  c.i.f.  coast 
ports.  During  the  past  fortnight  it  is  estimated  that 
around  1500  tons  has  been  sold  for  future  delivery. 
This  includes  English  and  Continental  material.  Sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  iron,  contracted  for  a  month  or 
two  ago,  have  arrived  recently. 

Coke. — There  is  a  moderately  good  activity  along 
the  coast,  and  about  3000  tons  has  been  sold  in  the 
two  weeks  period.  While  the  prices  are  not  divulged, 
they  are  understood  to  have  been  favorable.  Since  do- 
mestic coke  is  too  high  at  present  the  business  was 
confined  to  foreign.  The  foundry  and  smelter  demand 
is  steady,  but  not  conspicuously  large.  Foreign  bee- 
hive coke  is  quoted  around  $17.50,  ex  ship,  coast  ports, 
and  by-product  at  $15.50. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  on  heavy  pipe  has 
been  advanced  $3  per  ton  in  this  district  recently,  and 
now  6-in.  material  is  close  to  $55,  delivered,  and  4-in., 
$59.  Both  private  and  municipal  business  is  very 
light  at  this  time,  and  there  is  nothing  of  any  note  to 
report.  The  same  holds  true  of  conditions  in  soil  pipe. 
Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — While  the  San  Francisco 
district  is  not  unusually  active  at  the  moment,  a  very 
good  condition  is  reported  in  the  South,  especially  in 
and  around  Los  Angeles.  The  continued  development 
of  the  oil  fields  close  by  is  making  for  enlarging  pros- 
perity. Several  very  good  sized  tonnages  for  mixed 
materials  have  been  placed  of  late,  including  one  for 
1900  tons  of  plates,  shapes,  rivets  and  accessory  ma- 
terials. The  building  movement  appears  to  be  holding 
up  well,  both  in  the  South  and  in  San  Francisco,  where 
several  good  sized  structures  are  being  erected.  More- 
over, apartment-house  building  is  proceeding  steadily. 
Prices  on  the  heavy  materials  show  no  very  perceptible 
change  from  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  Plates  are  still 
quoted  at  widely  varying  prices  by  different  interests, 
the  range  being  from  2.45c.  to  3c.  delivered,  according 
to  mill  and  delivery.  The  trade  is  hesitant  about  tak- 
ing on  large  stocks,  apparently  waiting  for  more  sta- 
bility in  the  market.  The  aggregate  volume  of  business 
in  sheets  is  considered  satisfactory  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  prices  are  about  the  same  as  have  been 
prevailing.  Buyers  are  placing  part  of  their  fourth 
quarter  contracts  on  large  size  machine  bolts,  which 
are  generally  quoted  on  the  50,  10  and  10  off'  basis. 
One  small  mill  is  offering  lower,  but  its  capacity  is  lim- 
ited. The  agent  for  a  large  interest  reports  having 
placed  about  20  cars  recently. 

Old  Material.— Prices  on  scrap  are  ruling  firm,  and 
the  trend  seems  to  be  upward.  The  disability  of  the 
railroad  freight  service  has  been  a  factor  in  curtailing 
the  movement  of  material,  and  this  condition  has  been 
supplemented  by  some  little  export  shipment.  Holders 
have  very  firm  ideas,  ranging  from  $12.50  to  $13  per 
gross  ton,  delivered  at  consumers'  works,  for  heavy 
melting;  and  from  $25  to  $27  per  net  ton  on  cast  iron 
scrap.  Foundry  demand  at  present,  however,  is  not 
greater  than  normal,  and  only  a  small  lot  business  is 
being  done. 


Colorado    Fuel   &   Iron   Co.    Awarded 

Reparation 

Washington,  Oct.  10.— Examiner  Woodrow,  in  a 
tentative  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to-day  recommended  that  the  Commission  should 
find  that  the  switching  charges  as.sessed  on  carloads  of 
brick  and  sand  within  the  switching  district  of  Pueblo, 
Col.,  during  Federal  control  were  unreasonable  to  the 
extent  that  they  exceeded  the  charge  of  $6.50  per  car 
and  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  should  be 
awarded  reparation  on  all  the  charges  of  said  ship- 
ments in  excess  of  $6.50  per  car  during  this  period 


The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Welding  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  next  monthly  meeting  on  Friday, 
Nov.  i,  8  p.  m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  L.  M.  Zimmer 
Lmde  Air  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  will  discuss  Appli- 
cations of  the  Oxy-Acctylene  Process  in  the  Chicago 
Distnct.  '^ 


Cleveland 

Temporary  Improvement  in  Car  Supply — Pig 
Iron  Shipments  Curtailed 

Cleveland,  Oct.  10.— While  a  few  of  the  mills  re- 
port a  better  supply  of  cars  during  the  past  day  or 
two,  the  improvement  is  regarded  as  only  temporary. 
Ohio  mills  outside  of  Youngstown  apparently  are  not 
affected  as  much  by  the  car  shortage  as  those  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts.  Owing  to  the 
transportation  situation,  local  consumers  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  steel,  but  generally  are  able  to  secure  cars 
to  move  their  own  product.  Car  shortage  is  also  cur- 
tailing the  movement  of  pig  iron.  One  furnace  is 
shipping  practically  no  iron  and  another  producer  is 
securing  cars  for  moving  only  50  per  cent  of  its  product. 
Others  are  getting  a  fair  car  supply.  The  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  blown  in  another  Central  furnace, 
now  having  four  in  blast,  and  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co. 
expects  to  get  its  furnace  started  in  a  few  days.  At 
present  10  out  of  12  furnaces  in  Cleveland  are  in  blast. 
The  coal  movement  up  the  lakes  continues  heavy.  Last 
week  Lake  Erie  docks  shipped  1,100,000  tons  of  coal. 
Even  with  this  large  lake  movement,  coal  has  been 
arriving  at  docks  somewhat  faster  than  it  can  be 
shipped. 

Iron  Ore. — Nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  Lake  Superior 
ore  was  placed  on  Lake  Erie  docks  during  September. 
On  Oct.  1  the  amount  on  docks  was  9,028,708  tons  as 
compared  with  8,640,101  tons  on  Sept.  1.  However,  dock 
stocks  are  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  amount  on  dock 
Oct.  1  last  year  being  9,661,365  tons.  Receipts  at  Lake 
Erie  ports  during  September  were  5,230,831  tons  and 
for  the  season  23,902,450  tons.  Shipments  from  these 
docks  during  September  were  2,973,902  tons  and  for  the 
season  until  Oct.  1  16,103,472  tons.  The  seamen's  strike 
is  having  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  movement 
of  lake  boats.  Shipments  of  coal  up  the  lakes  continue 
heavy  and  there  is  as  much  fuel  moving  as  Vhe  handling 
facilities  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lakes  will  peniiit. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports :  Old  range 
Bessemer.  ~>o  per  cent  iron,  $5.9.5  :  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer.  51 ',4  per  cent  iron.  $5.20;  Mesabi  Besse- 
mer. 55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
511/.   per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Finished  Material. — There  is  a  fairly  heavy  demand 
for  steel  bars,  particularly  from  the  bolt  and  nut  manu- 
facturers, and  a  fair  volume  of  activity  in  structural 
material,  but  the  plate  market  is  very  dull.  Wire  is 
also  in  good  demand.  Some  steel  bar  orders  are  being 
taken  at  2.25c.  for  prompt  delivery,  but  where  im- 
mediate delivery  is  not  required  the  price  range  is  from 
2c.  to  2.10c.  Structural  material  is  quoted  at  2c.  to 
2.15c.  Plate  prices  are  easier  to  the  extent  that  some 
of  the  smaller  mills  that  have  been  adhering  to  2.50c. 
are  now  quoting  2.25c.  in  some  eases.  Two  new  in- 
quiries have  appeared  for  plates  for  oil  stills,  one  for 
500  and  one  for  600  tons.  The  Big  Four  Railroad  re- 
ceived the  following  quotations  in  Cincinnati  Oct.  5 
on  1400  tons  of  tank  plates  and  300  tons  of  boiler 
plates,  the  price  unless  otherwise  noted  being  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh:  Otis  Steel  Co.,  2.25c.,  and  the  Worth 
Steel  Co.,  2.35c.  for  boiler  plates;  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co.,  2.20c.;  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  1.95c.;  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  2.25c.;  Inland  Steel  Co.,  2.30c.. 
Indiana  Harbor;  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  2.195c.,  Kankakee; 
Cleveland  Steel  Co.,  2.35c.,  Cleveland.  .Activity  in  the 
building  field  has  quieted  down,  but  several  buildings 
requiring  round  lots  of  material  are  still  pending.  .\n 
inquiry  has  appeared  for  900  tons  of  steel  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.  store,  Cleveland.  Reinforced 
bars  are  quiet  and  hard  steel  bars  are  unchanged  at 
2c.  to  2.10c.  The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  has  taken  1000 
tons  of  rails  for  the  Clover  Leaf  Railroad. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.91c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.01c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3  30c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.S0C. ;  No,  2S  black  sheets, 
■1.40c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.40c.  ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets.  3.70c.  to  3.76e. ;  hoops  and  bands. 
3.71c.  ;  cold-roHed  rounds,  3,75c,  ;  flats,  squares  and 
hexagons,  4.25c, 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT   BUYING 


Prop  in  Volume  of  Awards  and  Especially  in  New 
Projects 

AmoiiK  tho  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

New  York  Central  bridses.  IfiOO  tons,  to  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co. 

Apartment  house,  Lexington  Avenue  and  Sixty-ninth 
Street.   800  tons,  to  the  Paterson   Bridge  Co. 

American  Locomotive  Co..  erecting  shop.  Schenectady. 
N.  T..   1000  tons,  to  an  unnamed  fabricator. 

Corn  Exchange  Banlv.  Philadelphia.  SOO  tons,  to  an  un- 
named fabricator. 

Erecting  and  machine  shop,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Juniata,   5500  tons,   to  the  McClintic-Marshall   Co. 

West  Penn  power  house,  Springdale,  Pa..  2500  tons,  to  an 
unnamed  fabricator. 

Power  house,  Potomac  Public  Service  Corporation.  Wil- 
liamsport,  Md..   1500  tons,  to  an  unnamed  fabricator. 

Bascule  bridge,  Brldger  .\venue.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Ross 
Construction  Co.,  San  Francisco,  general  contractor,  2551 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Atlas  Tack  Co.  Building.  St.  Louis.  375  tons,  to  Stupp 
Brothers  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

State  of  Idaho,  bridge  over  Clearwater  River,  at  Spalding. 
267  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Inland  Glass  Co.  Building,  Clearing,  111.,  107  tons,  to  un- 
named fabricator. 

Big  Four  Railroad  bridge  work.  200  tons,  to  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co. 

Theater.  AUston.  Mass,.  150  tons,  to  the  New  Ehigland 
Structural  Co. 

Copley  Theater.  Boston,  100  tons,  to  the  New  England 
Structural  Co. 

Hospital.  Waterville.  Me..  150  tons,  to  the  New  England 
Structural   Co. 

Fortieth  Street  bridge.  Philadelphia.  1300  tons,  to  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Structural  Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co..  freight  car  repair  shop.  Mt. 
Vernon.  111.,  550  tons. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  factory  building,  St.  Louis, 
533  tons. 


Reorganization  of  the  entire  operating  and  sales 
force  of  the  Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  a  combination  of 
the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  is  now  being 
effected.  Louis  J.  Campbell,  located  at  Dunkirk,  is  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  new  company,  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Other  officers  of  the  company 
are:  President,  Arthur  H.  Hunter,  of  Buffalo,  former 
president  of  the  old  Atlas  company;  vice-president, 
J.  H.  Roberts,  who  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Campbell  in  the 
Electric  Alloy  Steel  company  organization;  W.  D. 
Myres,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  and  H.  G. 
Nichols,  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary. 


Ncariv  .lOOO  Carj;  Ordered  and  Fn-sh  Business  for 
More  Than  5000 

A  steady  run  of  car  business  continues  but  not  in 
sufficient  volume  to  lessen  competition  to  any  extent. 
The  week's  items  include: 

The  Santa  Fe.  which,  as  reported  last  week,  placed  1000 
refrigerator  cars  and  500  stock  cars  with  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  has  also  ordered  500  gondola  and  150  caboose 
cars  from  the  same  builder,  1000  refrigerator,  1000  combina- 
tion furniture  and  automobile  and  500  stock  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Co.  and  500  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Co.,  a  grand  total  of  5150  cars. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  placed  100  automobile  cars  with 
the  freneral  American  Car  Co. 

The  Nickel  Plate  has  ordered  300  underfranii-s  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  inquiring  for  SOO  ore  cars. 

The  Rock  Island  is  inquii'ins  for  50  suburban  coaches  and 
is  expected  to  enter  the  market  for  2500  freight  cars. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  recently 
placed  an  order  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
for  five  ISl-ton  electric  locomotives. 

The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  has  been  given 
a  contract  for  100  trolley  cars  for  the  United  Electric  Rail- 
ways Co..  Providence.  R.  I.  This  is  an  additional  order  to 
one  of  50  cars  placed  some  months  ago.  The  Bradley  com- 
pany has  business  on  its  books  which,  it  is  understood,  will 
keep  the  plant  running  full  until  the  middle  of  1923. 

The  Interstate  Railway  has  bought  1000  steel  coal  cars  of 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  entered  the  mar- 
ket for  65  passenger  cars. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  expected  to  buy  2000  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  placed  30  baggage  cars  with 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  steel  rail  distribution  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  as 
follows :  7500  tons  each  to  the  Inland  and  Illinois  steel  com- 
panies. 4300  tons  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  5000  tons  to 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


Earniugs  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Canada 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  had  net  earnings  of  $5,006,521  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  July  31,  or  equal  to  71  per  cent  on  the  $7,000,000 
stock  of  the  company  outstanding.  The  annual  state- 
ment sent  to  shareholders  shows  $6,147,715  cash  on  hand 
July  31,  1922.  Investments  totaled  $3,971,184;  accounts 
receivable,  $1,017,192;  plant  inventory,  $4,560,908;  goods 
inventory,  $9,806,276.  Surplus  totaled,  $12,537,972;  re- 
serves for  depreciation  and  uninsured  risks,  $4,040,922 
and  current  liabilities,  $2,082,551.  During  the  year 
dividends  totaling  $2,100,000  were  paid.  The  company 
produced  45,000  cars  and  1,192  tractors,  compared  with 
46,832  cars  and  3,062  tractors  in  the  preceding  year. 
Total  value  of  sales  amounted  to  $29,273,254,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $8,563,219  from  the  preceding  year.  The  re- 
duction was  due  mostly,  however,  to  lower  selling  prices. 


The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Holstein,  Wis., 
manufacturer  of  farm  gas  engines  and  tractors,  has 
experienced  so  much  improvement  in  business  that  a 
night  shift  has  been  added.  A  full  day  shift  has  been 
working  on  a  full  schedule  since  May.  The  principal 
call  is  for  small  gas  engines,  although  tractor  demand 
is  increasing  steadily. 


Stockholders  of  the  Superior  Steel  Corporation  have 
been  notified  that  there  is  now  in  the  sinking  fund 
$52,542  for  the  purchase  of  the  company's  first  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $34,164  for  the  purchase  of  the  second 
preferred  stock,  which  will  be  applied  on  Oct.  25. 
Holders  of  these  shares  have  been  invited  to  present 
tenders  for  sale  to  the  corporation  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $115  a  share. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wii-e 
Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  for  the  year  ending  June  .30,  1922, 
shows  a  profit  of  $664,677  before  deducting  interest, 
taxes  and  depreciation,  and  a  total  of  $29,539  transferred 
to  surplus  after  making  necessary  adjustments.  The 
company's  net  sales  for  the  year  were  $4,357,783  and 
its  operating  gain  after  allowing  for  bond  interest  and 
depreciation  was  $123,103,  or  approximately  21/2  per 
cent  on  its  total  capital  stock  of  $4,897,800. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  recently 
opened  a  service  station  at  Johnstown,  Pa...  which  is 
housed  in  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  about 
9000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  H.  R.  Larson  is  manager 
of   the   station. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.50c. 

Structural   Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2c.  to  2.25c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb .2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,   base,   per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Bands,    base,    per   lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.13 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shaftinK.   base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Xails.  base,  per  keg $2.70 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

.■\nnealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Galvanized    wire,    base,   per    100   lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.3'i 

Galvanized   staples,  base,    per  keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished   staples,  base,   per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads    (to  Jobbers) 7014  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  oft  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .  .GO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Alachine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,   larger  and  longer.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter,   rolled   threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Cut   threads 50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  holts    60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  li.st 

Other   style    heads 20  per  cent  e.xtra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller   and    shorter 45  per  cent  oft  list 

Larger   and    longer    sizes 45  per  cent  oft  list 

Hot  ]iies.sed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  .  .$3.25  to  $3.50  oft  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Scmi-flnished  hex.  nuts  : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.   C.  S.  S 75.  1 0  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

■s  1".  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 70.  10  and  2'/.  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.  S.  A.  E SO  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

S.  A.  E..   "is    in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages SO  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  m  bulk SO.  5  and  2  y.  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screw 75  per  cent  offlist 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  oft  list 

Lpset    cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  per  cent  oft  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb   .  $3  15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3  25 

Small    rivets    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  ba.se,  per  100  lb $2.75  to  $2.85 

SKikes.   1...  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3  85  to    4  50 

Tie    plates,    per    100    lb 2  35  to    2  50 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Lap    Welded    Steel 

1%    in 21V.  to  231 

2  to  214   in 36       lo  38 

2%  to  3  in 47      to  49 


3Vi  to  13 

To   large  buyt 


Charcoal  Iron 

1  %   in +    7 

1  %   to  1  %   in 3 

,2  to  214   in 13 

to  54  2%   to  3  in 18 

I    3  Vj    to   414    in 20 

of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 


per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard    Commercial  Seamless   Boiler   Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 


burgh,  follow : 


1  Vi   and  1%.   In 49 

1%   in 33 

2  and   2i.l    in 36 


2%  and  2%  in 40 


Hot  Rolled 

3  in 46         I   314   to  4  in 51 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
dkscount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing  , 

Carbon   under   0.30.   base S 5  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon   0.30   to   0.40.  base S3  percent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 
Cents  per  Ft. 
gage . 


2-in.  O.D. 

2-in.  O.D.    11  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.   10  gage 15 

2Vi-in.   O.D.  12  gage 15 

214 -in.  O.D.   11  gage 16 


Cents  per  Ft. 

214 -in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 51 

5% -in.   O.D.  9  gage 53 


Tin  Plate 

standard   cokes,   per  base   box 


Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.   200-lb.) 
-lb.  coating   $9.3U       2.'.-lb.  coating  I.   C. . 


S-lb.  coating  1. 
15-lb.  coating  1.   C. 
20-lb.   coating  I.  C. 


9.60 
11. SO 
13.00 


$14.25 
30-lb.  coating  I.  C. . .  .  15.25 
35-lb.  coating  I.  C...  16.25 
40-lb.   coating  I.   C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.85c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold   Rolled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.80c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb .4.35c.  to  4.85c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3,35c.  to  3.75c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  iiiving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

■^'i/?,''  ^■■^'l^^'t  ra*QS  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel    products,   in   carload    lots,   to   points   named, 
p-M-  100  lb.,  arc  as  fol'ows: 


riiilaclilphia.    domestic.$0.325 

rhlladelphia.    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

liallimoiv.    exi>ort 0.225 

New  York,  domestic...  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,    export     0  255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.293 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    

.$0.43 

Kansas  City   

.    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe) . 

.    0.711' 

St.  Paul   

,    0.595 

Omaha    

.    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    

.    0.705 

Denver   

.    1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    

.    1.215 

Pacific  Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

.Tack.sonville.   all   rail..    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

Orleans 0.1 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  V'ound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Ijead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New         St. 

Oct.  Lake  lytic*  York  Y'ork  Louis  Y^ork  Louis 

4 14.25  13.7.i  32.75  6.60  6.30  7.10  6.75 

r, 14.25  13.75  32.80  6.60  6.30  7.05  6.70 

6 14.25  13.75  32.S71-''  6.60  6.25  7.00  6.65 

7 14.12U  13.75  6.60  6.30  7.00  6.65 

» 14.12V.  13.75  33.25  6.60  6.35  7.00  6.65 

10 14.12>M  13.75  33.50  6.60  6.35  6.97M.  6.»J',^ 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  10. 

The  markets  are  quiet  and  generally  devoid  of 
ieature.  Only  a  moderate  business  is  reported  in  cop- 
per. The  tin  market  is  stronger  on  a  fair  turnover. 
Both  the  lead  and  zinc  markets  are  quiet  and  some- 
what easier. 

Copper. — New  business  in  electrolytic  copper  is  not 
heavy  for  domestic  consumption  but  foreign  sales  con- 
tmue  large.  .American  consumer.s  are  pretty  well 
covered  for  this  year  and  the  industrial  congestion  has 
slowed  up  demand  to  some  extent.  Buying  is  spas- 
modic, fairly  heavy  one  day  and  light  the  next.  In 
export,  if  one  country  drops  out  of  the  market,  another 
takes  its  place,  so  that  the  volume  does  not  diminish. 
Prices  continue  firm  at  13.75c.,  refinery,  or  14c.,  de- 
livered, for  the  balance  of  this  year.  The  outstanding 
fact  is  that,  while  the  other  metals  have  sharply  ad- 
vanced in  recent  weeks,  copper  has  remained  station- 
ary. Lake  copper  is  slightly  easier  at  14.12%c.  to 
14.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Sales  of  Straits  tin  in  the  week  covered  by 
this  report  have  amounted  to  about  800  tons,  mostly 
spot  and  October  delivery,  with  both  consumers  and 
dealers  the  buyers.  On  Thursday,  Oct.  5,  about  300 
tons  changed  hands  at  32.75c.  to  32.87  %c.  and  oq  the 
next  day,  Oct.  6,  fair  sales  were  made  at  32.87%c., 
some  business  also  being  done  on  Saturday  at  the 
same  price.  Yesterday  a  moderate  business  was  re- 
ported at  33.25c.,  with  bids  at  33.12%.  for  any  delivery 
along  the  line.  To-day  the  market  was  also  moderately 
«;ctive  with  spot  Straits  tin  quoted  at  33.'50c.,  New 
York.  The  explanation  of  the  fairly  active  market  on 
the  days  referred  to  is  that  only  two  steamers  can 
make  October  delivery,  and  therefore  a  scarcity  seems 
possible.  The  London  market  was  also  strong  to-day 
at  £165  2s.  6d.  for  spot  standard,  £166  5s.  for  future 
standard,  and  £165  12s.  6d.  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  3445  tons,  with  7118 
tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  trade  the 
-•American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  advanced  its  price 
on  Oct.  6  to  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  and  6.50c.,  New  York. 
Just  previous  to  this  the  market  in  some  sections  was 
easier  and  200  tons  was  sold  on  Oct.  5  at  6.25c.,  St. 
Louis.  With  the  announcement  referred  to,  the  market 
stiffened  in  the  West  and  has  remained  fairly  strong 
since  then.  Some  profit-taking  lots  have  slightly  eased 
the  market  here  and  there,  but  on  the  whole  lead  is 
still  scarce  and  there  is  no  large  surplus.  The  out- 
s.'de  market  is  quoted  at  6.35c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.60c., 
New  York. 

Zinc. — Prices  for  prime  Western  have  eased  con- 
siderably and  the  metal  is  now  quoted  at  6.60c.  to  6.65c., 
St.  Louis,  or  6.95c.  to  7c.,  New  York,  for  early  delivery. 
This  reaction  is  regarded  as  temporary  and  is  caused 
by  the  inability  of  galvanizers  and  some  other  con- 
.^umers  to  ship  their  product.  For  prompt  delivery 
the  metal  is  still  rather  scarce,  despite  the  slackening 
in  demand.  Prompt  delivery,  if  obtainable,  would  easily 
bring  6.e5c.,  St.  Louis.  High  grade  zinc  is  selling  as 
high  as  7.75c.,  delivered. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  without  feature  and 
Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery  is 
'uoted  at  6.65e.  per  lb.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 


Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
is  not  officially  quoted  at  present  by  the  leading  inter- 
est, but  the  same  grade  imported  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers is  quoted  at  20c.  to  21c.  per  lb..  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

Oid  Metals. — The  market  is  firm  but  not  so  active 
except  in  white  metals  which  are  moving  freely.  Deal- 
ers' selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  LI). 

Co.:per,    lieavy    and    crucible 13.50 

Cupptr,   heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,    liglit    and    bottoms 11.25 

Heavy    machine   composition 10.50 

Kras.s,    heavy 8.25 

Brass,    lifeht 6.50 

No.  1  red  Brass  or  composition  turnings.  .      9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,   heavy 5.50 

Lead,     tea 4.00 

Zinc    4.25 

Cliieago 

Oct.  10. — The  metals  are  unchanged  except  for  a 
decline  in  zinc.  Oft'erings  of  zinc  have  been  consid- 
erable and  with  buyers  few  a  sharp  reaction  is  looked 
for.  Lead  was  a  drug  on  the  market  early  last  week, 
but  following  an  advance  by  the  leading  producer 
offerings  were  suddenly  withdrawn  and  the  situation 
reversed.  Fair  sales  of  copper  and  tin  are  being  made, 
but  buying  has  not  been  of  a  spectacular  nature  and 
prices  are  unchanged.  Old  metal  prices  remain  the 
same.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.50c.; 
tin,  34c.  to  34.50c.;  lead,  6.37 1/2  c;  spelter,  6.75c.;  anti- 
mony, 8.50c.  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
lie;  copper  bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow  brass 
7c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  4c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.-, 
tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying  prices  for 
less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Oct.  10. — Lead  is  15  points  higher  and  zinc  5  points 
less  than  last  week.  We  quote:  Lead,  6..50c.,  carlots; 
zinc,  6.80c.  On  old  material  we  quote:  Light  brass, 
3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy 
yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.; 
zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead, 
2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


Continuation  schools  in  Wisconsin  were  attended 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  by  49,225  pupils, 
an  increase  of  more  than  2000  over  the  previous  year, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education.  The  cost  of  operation 
was  ?2, 108,902.  Attendance  in  day  schools  was  24,541, 
or  12,298  boys  and  12,243  girls;  in  night  schools,  24,6S4, 
or  11,375  boys  and  13,309  girls.  The  increase  is 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  operation  of  the  compulsory 
part-time  education  law  enacted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature in  1921,  requiring  that  all  children  up  to  the  age 
of  18  must  take  some  school  work  if  employed.  The 
Wisconsin  continuation  school  system  is  considered  tht 
largest  operated  by  any  state  in  the  Union. 


A  company  selling  a  refrigerating  plant  not  equipped 
with  safety  devices  as  required  by  the  Wisconsin  laws 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission is  not  liable  thereunder,  as  the  purchaser  and 
not  the  seller  is  considered  to  be  installing  the  plant, 
according  to  an  opinion  of  the  state  attorney  general. 
The  Industrial  Commission  asked  if  the  company  sell- 
ing the  plant,  f.o.b.  factory,  sending  an  engineer  at  the 
purchaser's  request  and  expense  to  erect  and  install  it, 
could  be  prosecuted  if  the  plant  was  not  equipped  with 
the  required  safety  devices.  The  liability  rests  upon 
the  purchaser,  according  to  the  opinion. 


Walter  E.  Dryer  &  Sons,  Homer,  Mich.,  recently 
incorporated  for  $125,000,  will  manufacture  dredges  and 
dredging  machinery.  Its  plans  contemplate  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  plant,  which  is  already  adequately 
equipped  with  heavy  machinery.  Contract  dredging 
will  also  be  done.  The  officers  are:  Walter  E.  Dryer, 
president  and  treasurer;  Guy  Dryer,  vice-president; 
James  H.  Dryer,  construction  engineer;  E.  W.  Dryer, 
general  manager;  E.  D.  Dickinson,  secretary. 
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Cleveland  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

(Canthiued  from  page  964) 


I'ij;  Iron.— The  market  continues  very  dull  with  pur- 
chases for  the  most  part  limited  to  small  lots  for  im- 
mediate needs.  Some  inquiries  have  come  up  for  round 
lots  of  foundry  iron  for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year, 
but  furnaces,  with  one  exception,  have  refused  to  quote 
for  that  delivery.  The  price  tendency  is  still  down- 
ward. With  foundry  iron  at  $32  in  Buffalo  and  Chi- 
cago and  at  less  distant  shipping  points,  or  fully  $2  per 
ton  lower  than  in  Cleveland,  there  is  a  disposition 
among  some  producers  to  get  their  prices  down  to  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  prices  that  are  prevailing  at 
other  points  in  the  Central  Western  territory.  Sales 
of  foundry  iron  in  car  lots  were  made  during  the  week 
at  $34  and  $35  furnace,  but  sellers  admit  that  they 
would  have  to  go  lower  on  round  lot  inquiries,  as  out- 
side lake  furnace  iron  could  be  purchasetl  at  a  Cleve- 
land delivered  price  of  about  $34.  One  lake  furnace 
interest  is  now  quoting  foundry  iron  at  $32  to  $33, 
having  reduced  its  maximum  price  50e.  per  ton  during 
the  week  and  has  made  quotation  of  $31  to  $32  for  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year.  On  basic  iron,  quotations  of 
$32  have  appeared  in  the  Valley  district  and  there  are 
reports  that  some  pro<iucers  might  go  to  $31.50.  Sales 
of  low  phosphorus  iron  in  car  lots  are  reported  at  $37 
and  $38  as  compared  with  $39  a  week  ago.  Southern 
iron  is  unchanged,  but  consumers  are  looking  for  lower 
prices  and  are  buying  only  for  immediate  need.  The 
McKinney  Steel  Co.  has  blown  in  its  fourth  River  fur- 
nace in  Cleveland  and  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co.  expects 
to  start  up  its  Cherry  Valley  stack  at  Leetonia,  Ohio, 
within  a  few  days. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switchinR  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham : 
Basic,  Valley  furnace,  nominal...  $32.00 

Northern   No.   2    fdy.,   sil.   1.75    to 

2.25     $34.00  to    35.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...    34.00  to    36.00 

Malleable    34.00  to    35.00 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 44.52  to    45.52 

Standard   low   phos..   Valley   fur- 
nace        37,00  to    38.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — No  sales  are  reported,  but  the 
market  is  apparently  established  at  $40,  Youngstown, 
for  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs. 

Sheets. — Prices  generally  are  firm,  although  one 
Valley  mill  has  reduced  its  price  on  galvanized  sheets 
in  the  heavy  gages  from  4.75c.  to  4.50c.  Minimum  quo- 
tations of  independent  mills  are  3.50c.  for  black,  4.50c. 
for  galvanized,  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed.  Warehouse 
stocks  recently  offered  by  independent  mills  at  the  pre- 
vailing Steel  Corporation  prices  were  not  in  large  ton- 
nages. Some  of  the  independent  mills  have  advanced  the 
extra  from  25e.  to  35c.  for  single  pickling  and  patent 
leveling  and  from  50c.  to  70c.  for  double  pickling.  Con- 
sumers are  crowding  mills  for  deliveries  on  contracts, 
but  new  orders  are  light. 

Strip  Steel. — \  Valley  district  mill  has  advanced  its 
prices  $5  a  ton  to  3,50c.  on  hot-rolled  strip  steel  in  nar- 
row gages,  but  continues  to  quote  the  wider  gages  at  3c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  have  advanced 
prices  $3  a  ton  on  cold-rolled  steel.  Other  prices  are 
unchanged. 

Coke. — Sales  in  car  lots  of  foundry  coke  are  reported 
at  $14  to  $14.50  for  standard  Connellsville  makes.  Very 
little  coke  is  being  offered,  but  the  demand  is  light. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  manufactur- 
ers are  getting  a  few  small  current  orders  at  the  recent 
price  advance,  but  most  of  the  consumers  have  con- 
tracts at  the  old  price.  Orders  on  these  contracts  are 
heavy.  Most  rivet  manufacturers  are  under  contract, 
but  some  sales  in  small  lots  are  being  made  at  the  re- 
cent $3  per  ton  price  advance,  which  applies  only  to 
small  lots  orders. 

Old  Material. — With  a  price  decline  of  $1  per  ton  on 
heavy  melting  steel  and  from  25c.  to  $1  on  several 
other  grades,  the  turn  in  the  market  that  many  had 
expected  has  appeared.     Prices  at  present  are  soft  and 


indications  are  that  they  may  go  somewhat  lower;  The 
easing-up  in  the  price  situation  is  attributed  to  various 
causes  including  limited  buying  by  mills,  the  softening 
■>f  pig  iron  prices  and  the  difficulty  in  shipping  scrap 
because  of  the  car  shortage.  The  large  offerings  by 
the  railroads  this  month  also  had  some  effect.  The 
prices  which  have  been  prevailing  resulted  in  the  offer- 
ing of  considerable  ^crap  by  producers,  representing 
accumulations  over  a  few  months.  As  a  result  of  the 
weakening  in  prices,  more  scrap  has  come  on  the  mar- 
ket, particularly  from  dealers.  Actual  sales  during  the 
week  were  very  light.  There  is  no  demand  whatever 
from  local  mills  for  steel  making  grades. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy   melting  steel $19.50  to  $20.00 

.Steel  rails  under  3  ft 21.00  to  22.00 

.Steel    rails,    rerolling 24.00  to  25.00 

Iron   rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  27.00 

Low    phosphorus    melting 20.50  to  21.00 

Cast    borings    15.00  to  15.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to  14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  15.00  to  15.25 

Compressed    steel    17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    wrought    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  21.00 

Light    bundled   sheet   stampings..  14.50  to  15.00 

Steel    axle    turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    cast 21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1    busheling 14.25  to  14.50 

Drop   forge  flashings  over   10  In.  13.50  to  14.00 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.  14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Pipes    and    Hues 13.75  to  14.00 


Pre.«ident  CanipheHs  Views  on  Conditions  in 
Steel  Business 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Oct.  10.— James  A.  Campbell, 
president  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  predicts  a 
moderate  easing  in  steel  demand  during  the  wnter,  but 
enough  business  to  permit  mills  to  operate  at  60  per 
cent.  He  predicts  good  1923  business.  The  Sheet  & 
Tube  company  is  now  operating  at  75  per  cent. 

The  present  price  structure  is  expected  to  hold  fairly 
well,  because  of  continued  high  costs.  Owing  to  disap- 
pearance of  demand  from  buyers  wiling  to  pay  pre- 
miums, there  has  lately  been  some  decline  in  quotations. 
On  some  products  the  mills  are  sold  ahead  through  the 
quarter.  In  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys  active 
iron  capacity  is  at  the  highest  rate  in  the  past  two 
years. 


Final    Proceedings  of  Lackawanna   Purchase 

E.  G.  Grace,  president  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
stated  Oct.  10  that  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors held  that  day  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  final 
action  on  formal  matters  with  respect  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna purchase.  The  transaction  was  completed  that 
afternoon  by  delivery  on  the  part  of  the  Lackawanna 
company  of  all  instruments  for  passing  title  to  all  its 
properties  and  the  delivery  on  the  part  of  Bethlehem 
to  the  Lackawanna  company  of  the  Bethlehem  stock 
and  cash  agreed  to  be  paid  therefor. 

The  Lackawanna  company  is  arranging  for  the  de- 
livery to  its  stockholders  of  its  pro  rata  part  of  the 
Bethlehem  stock  and  cash  upon  surrender  of  the  stock 
of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  held  by  such  stockholders. 
The  exchange  is  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  Kean,  Taylor 
&  Co.,  5  Nassau  Street,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
begin  about  Oct.  27. 

All  corporate  proceedings  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Lackawanna  company  have  been  taken  and  the  dissolu- 
tion papers  are  being  filed. 


Chucks  and  their  uses  are  discussed  in  a  little  book 
published  by  the  Skinner  Chuck  Co.  The  favorable  re- 
ception given  to  this  volume  has  led  to  the  bringing 
out  of  a  supplementary  booklet  of  "Questions  and 
Answers."  This  is  intended  to  cover  the  questions 
arising  in  the  minds  of  people  handling  chucks  and  to 
give  correct  and  helpful  answers. 
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PERSONAL 

CHARLES    A.     FITZ-GERALD 


Charles  A.  Fitz-Gerald,  for  18  years  connected  with 
Uie  Sloss-Sheftield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
sales  agent  at  St.  Louis 
for  the  western  territory. 
His  birthplace  and  home 
was  Sehna,  Wa..  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools 
and  later  the  University 
f  .Alabama  at  Tusca- 
liiosa.  After  several 
years'  service  in  the 
transportation  and  traffic 
departments  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co., 
Birmingham,  in  1904.  In 
1911  he  was  made  sales 
assistant  at  St.  Louis. 

C.  H.  Sawyer,  former- 
ly Rochester  manager  of 
the  Syracuse  Supply  Co. 
and  later  connected  with 
its     Syracuse     office,     has 

taken  charge  of  the  Syracuse  office  of  R.  D.  Clarkson 

&  Co.,  machine  tools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  D.  Meyjes  and  R.  Fennessy  Jones  have  opened 
offices  at  55  Avenue  Chambers,  Southampton  Row, 
London,  W.  C.  1,  England,  as  consulting  engineers  and 
agents,  under  the  firm  name  of  Charles  Fennessy  &  Co. 
Mr.  Meyjes  is  a  son  of  A.  C.  Meyjes,  editor  of  the 
Ironmonger,  London.  The  new  firm  plans  to  represent 
.A.merican  as  well  as  British  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery and  engineering  supplies. 

John  F.  Price,  formerly  controller  of  the  Brown 
Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  George  T.  Trundle,  Jr.,  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Cleveland,  and  will  be  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company,  serving  its  clients  in  the  matter 
of  financing,  costs  and  sales. 

George  A.  Mason,  formerly  manager  of  sales,  wire 
department,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  spent  a  few 
days  renewing  old  acquaintances  in  Pittsburgh  re- 
cently. 

E.  O.  Beardsley  of  Beardsley  &  Piper,  Chicago,  will 
deliver  an  addi-ess  before  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's 
Club  on  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  14,  at  the  City  Club, 
Chicago.     He  will  discuss  sand-throwing  machines. 

Lorenz  Maisel,  who  recently  disposed  of  his  in- 
terests in  the  Madison,  Wis.,  Tool  &  Stamping  Works, 
has  become  associated  with  the  Allan-Diffenbaugh 
Wrench  &  Tool  Co.,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  as  factory  man- 
ager. For  10  years  Mr.  Maisel  was  designing  engi- 
neer and  production  manager,  Burgess  Battery  Co., 
Madison. 

F.  E.  Clark,  for  the  past  seven  years  electric  fur- 
nace expert  and  secretary  of  the  open  hearth  committee 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has  resigned  to 
become  associated  with  the  Sizer  Steel  Corporation, 
Buffalo,  as  general  superintendent. 

Charles  W.  Wilson  has  resigned  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  will  return  to  the  Wilson  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Sherman  A.  Harding,  who  has  been  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict^ sales  manager,  Betts  Machine  Co.,  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sales  in  that  district  for  the  Consolidated 
Machine  Tool  Corporation,  of  which  the  Betts  Machine 
Co.  became  a  constituent  company  in  a  merger  effected 
a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Harding  "became  affiliated  with 
the   Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  Works  in  1909  and  was 


superintendent  of  that  company  when  it  was  merged 
with  the  Betts  Machine  Co.,  following  which  he  was 
made  general  superintendent  of  the  latter  company, 
holding  that  position  for  about  two  years  before  bsing 
made  Pittsburgh  district  sales  manager. 

F.  L.  Kennedy,  who  has  been  district  sales  manager 
in  Detroit  for  the  West  Penn  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge, 
Pa.,  and  prior  to  going  to  Detroit  had  been  its  Chicago 
district  sales  manager,  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager,  succeeding  George  R.  Fink  who  resigned 
recently. 

H.  B.  Hanley,  formerly  metallurgical  chemist  and 
foundry  superintendent,  New  London  Ship  &  Engine 
Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  is  now  with  Whitehead  Brothers 
Co.,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Providence.  Mr.  Hanley 
will  devote  his  entire  time  to  investigations  of  foundry 
i"w  materials  and  consulting  work. 

Charles  P.  McCrory,  general  manager,  American 
Steel  Co.,  EUwood  City,  Pa.,  has  resigned  and  becomes 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Liberty  Steel 
Wire  Products  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mr.  McCrory  has 
been  in  the  steel  and  wire  business  for  over  25  years, 
having  held  responsible  positions  with  the  Oliver  & 
Roberts  Wire  Co.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  and 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  He  designed  and  built  the 
American  Steel  Co.  plant  at  Ellwood  City.  The  Liberty 
Steel  Wire  Products  Co.  is  building  a  new  plant  in 
Johnstown. 

Bert  N.  Greenwood,  formerly  with  the  Greenfield 
Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
Russell,  Holbrook  &  Henderson,  Inc.,  .30  Church  Street, 
New  York,  and  will  be  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Breo  LaPierre  has  been  appointed  district  sales  man- 
ager for  New  York  State  with  headquarters  at  Syi-acuse, 
for  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  To 
undertake  his  new  duties,  Mr.  LaPierre  resigned  from 
the  sales  force  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  Prior  to  the  taking  over  of  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.  by  the  Bethlehem  company,  Mr.  LaPien-e  repre- 
sented Lackawanna  in  Central  New  York  for  12  years. 

Mark  C.  Smith,  formerly  associated  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
appointed  district  sales  manager,  motor  department, 
Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Co.,  effective  Oct.  1. 
Mr.  Smith  will  be  located  at  53  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Chicago.  A.  J.  Reed,  until  recently  general  sales 
manager,  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  also 
has  joined  the  Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Co.  in  the 
capacity  of  district  sales  representative  of  the  motor 
department.  His  office  will  be  located  at  221  North 
Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Fred  M.  Devlin,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Hard- 
ware &  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association,  Inc.,  was  ap- 
pointed president  to  complete  the  term  of  his  father, 
the  late  Thomas  .Devlin,  who  had  served  as  president 
for  the  past  15  years  and  who  was  a  veteran  of  67 
years  in  the  foundry  trade. 

W.  T.  Bennett,  40  Court  Street,  Boston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  New  England  agent  in  the  sale  of  pig  iron 
for  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.  Mr.  Bennett  was  at  one 
time  with  the  Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  in 
more  recent  years  was  associated  with  Alley  &  Page  as 
salesman  in  New  England  territory. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently gained  possession  of  a  document  of  peculiar  his- 
toric significance,  the  deed  to  Sulgrave  Manor,  which 
was  the  home  of  George  Washington's  ancestors  at 
Northamptonshire,  England.  Some  time  ago  while 
traveling  in  England,  Mr.  Butler's  grandson,  William 
P.  Harris,  came  across  the  relic  by  chance  and  secured 
it  for  him.  It  is  especially  fitting  since  the  purchaser 
is  director  on  the  board  of  governors  of  both  American 
and  English  bi-anches  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution,  which 
exists  to  foster  good  will  between  the  English-speaking 
nations.  An  interesting  coincidence  is  that  Mr.  Butler's 
great-grandfather,  Thomas  Butler,  was  a  close  friend 
of  General  Washington. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Less  AiiKTican  Demand  for  European  Pig  Iron — 

Middlesbrough  September  Shipments  31,118 

Tons  to  I  nited  States — Tin  Plate  Stronger 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  10. 

Pig  iron  is  firm,  with  sales  being  negotiated  for 
December  and  January  delivery.  The  home  demand  is 
increasing  and  supplies  of  foundry  iron  are  scarce. 
American  demand  is  less  active. 

Hematite  demand  is  broadening.  East  Coast  mixed 
Jiumbers  have  been  sold  to  America  and  further  busi- 
ne.ss  is  anticipated.  Stocks  have  been  diminished  con- 
siderably and  prices  are  firmer. 

September  pig  iron  shipments  from  Middlesbrough 
.amounted  to  65,361  tons,  of  which  the  United  States 
was  the  destination  to  receive  31,118  tons. 

Foreign  ore  is  quiet,  Bilbao  Rubio  being  nominally 
:23s.   ($5.08)   ex-ship  Tees. 

There  is  more  inquiry  for  finished  steel,  especially 
for  export.  Japan  is  inquiring  for  bridge-building 
material,  and  some  business  is  being  done.  Canada 
has  bought  ship  plates.  Prices  are  firm,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency  on  increasing  costs  of  raw  materials. 
Billets  have  been  sold  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  £7  6 Vis. 
(?32.32)    f.o.b. 

Continental  markets  generally  are  quiet.  India  has 
Ijought  merchant  bars  at  £7  17 %s.  (1.55c.  per  lb.)  cost- 
freight.  Merchant  bars  have  been  quoted  to  Japan  at 
£9   (1.78c.  per  lb.)   e.i.f. 

American  demand  for  Continental  pig  iron  is  de- 
creasing. 

Tin  plate  is  steadier,  with  the  works  inclined  to  hold 
out  for  higher  prices.  There  is  a  moderate  export 
business,  including  small  sales  to  Canada,  South 
America,  Mexico  and  the  Continent. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  steady,  with  only  a  small 
demand.  Japan  is  purchasing  black  sheets.  Sales 
have  been  made  also  to  Roumania  and  Russia  has 
bought  some  roofing  sheets. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  §4.42  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1     Ss.  to£l      S'/'S.  $6.19to    $6.30 
Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      4   17V>        ■  -n.M 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4   12%  to    4   15  20.44  to    21.00 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   10  19. S9 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4      5  18.79 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  17.68 

Kast    Coa.st   mixed 4   10  to    4   11  19.89  to    20.11 

Kerromanganese    15      n  66.30 

Fenomanganese*    14    10  to  14   15  64.09  to    65.20 

Rails.   60   lb.  and  up.  ..75  to    8      0  32.05  to    35.36 

Billets    7      2y.  to    S      0  31.49  to    35.36 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    7     7V>  32.60 

Tin  plates,  base  box.  . .      0   18%  to    0   19  4.15  to      4.20 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    S   10  to    9     0  1.6S  to       1.78 

Boiler  plates    n    in  to  12      0  2.27  to      2.37 

Tees    »     n  to    9   10  1.78  to       1.88 

Channels     S     5  to    8  15  1.63  to      1.73 

Heams    8     5  to    8   15  1.63  to       1.73 

Round  bars.   %   to  3  in.     9     0  to    9   10  1.78  to      1.88 

C.alvanized  sheets,  24  g.   16      2><.  upward  3.18 

BUuk  .sheets    12     0   '  2.37 

Steel   hoops    ....11      0  ,4   11    in»  2.17  &        2.27* 

Cold    rolled   steel   strip. 

20   e 23     21.'.  4.56 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 

tleatlons    15     0  -2.96 

•Kxport  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  <).  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Deliver^'  as  Specified 

.\i>    3  foundry  pig  Iron: 

Rilgium     Nov..    Dec.  14      5s.  to  £4    7  V.s.$18.79  to  $19.34 

I.uxenibg    Nov     Dec.  4      5  to    4     7%      18.79  to    19.34 

Billet's"'''''  ■  '      ''  '"    ■"      ''^'-      IS'''""    I'-^-l 

Frame    Nov.    Deo...  5  14  to    5   17U.      25.20  to    25.97 

T.uxembg.   Nov..   Dec.  5    U  to    5  \1U,      25  20  to    25  97 

I.orraine.    Nov..   Dec.  5   14  to    5  171']      25.20  to    25.97 

V\  Ire  nails   (keg  basis)  : 

Germany   0   14».'.  3  20 

Belgium    0   201.^  453 


Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (0  2  in.): 
Belgium    7     5 

Angles  : 

Belgium,  September. .      7     7 '.'■ 

Tees : 

Belgium     8     5 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium,    Dec,   Jan..      7      2'/. 
Luxemb"g.   Nov.,   Dec.     7  10  " 
France,    Dec,   Jan...      7     5 
Germany,  Jan.,  Feb..      7     2V' 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France.  Nov.,   Dec...      6  15 
Belgium.   Nov..  Dec.      6  12'/- 
Luxemburg,  Dec.   ...      6  12 V" 

Channels : 

Belgium     7  10 

ft-in.  plates: 
Germany,   Dec,  Jan..     7     5 

Belgium.   Dec 7   10 

Luxemburg.   Dec.    ...      7      5 
France,     not     offered. 

%-\n.  plates; 

Germany     9      0 

No.  8  gage  wire ; 

Belgium    14   Id's 


52.05  to     45.86 

C.  per  Lb. 
1.46 

1.63 

1.41  to 
1.48  to 
1.43  to 
1.41  to 

1.48 
1.53 
1.48 
1.48 

1.33 
1.31  to 
1.31  to 

1.3S 
1.38 

1.4S  to 

1.51 

1.43  to 
1.48  to 
1.43 

1.46 
1.53 

1.78 

2.87 

Scrap  Movement  Limited  by  Car  Shortage  at 
Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.  10.~The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  ruling  on  open-top  equip- 
ment has  practically  limited  shipments  of  scrap  ma- 
terial to  city  delivery  and  has  temporarily  stopped  the 
movement  of  borings,  turnings  and  other  similar  lines 
which  have  been  going  to  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works 
outside  the  district.  With  these  exceptions,  there  have 
been  no  signs  of  weakening  in  quotations  made  and 
actual  sales  disclose  advances.  Automobile  cast  reached 
a  new  high  point  of  $29,  No.  1  machinery  cast  following 
closely  and  recording  as  high  as  $27  on  several  sales. 
Stove  plate  is  \ery  scarce.  Car  wheels,  which  are  not 
in  great  demand  locally,  are  being  held  at  around  $21. 
The  following  prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis,  f.o.b.  cars 
producers'  yards,  excepting  stove  plate,  automobile  and 
No.  1  machinery  cast,  which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton 
basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Shoveling  steel    15.50, to    16.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 26.00  to    27.00 

Cast   borings    12.50  to    13.50 

Automobile    cast    scrap 27.00  to    29.00 

Stove    plate    21.00  to    23.00 

Hvdraulic    compressed     17.00  to    18.00 

Car  wheels 21.00  to    22.00 


A  new  company  has  recently  been  formed,  with 
registered  oflSces  in  London,  called  "The  Iron  and  Steel 
Scientific  Research  (Bernardini's  Process),  Ltd.,"  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  about  £12,500.  The  object  is  to 
acquire  the  sole  and  exclusive  rights  all  over  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  France,  of  exploiting  and  dealing 
with  Monsieur  Jean  Bernardini's  processes,  or  any  other 
relating  to  the  production  of  steel  of  different  grades 
by  the  system  of  "small  converter  horizontal  blow," 
referred  to  in  an  agreement  that  has  been  signed  by  the 
vendor.  General  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Banking  Corporation.  The  com- 
pany is  also  empowered  to  grant  licenses  in  Great  Brit- 
Hin,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  France. 


The  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.,  Midland,  Pa.,  and 
the  Woodard  Machine  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  the  proper- 
ties, assets  and  good  will  of  which  were  acquired  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
will  hereafter  be  known  respectively  as  the  Garrison, 
Midland  and  Woodard  plants  of  the  Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co. 


J.  E.  Moss  Iron  Works,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  will  soon 
start  work  on  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  house  its  fire- 
proofing  department  in  which  stetl  joists,  metal  laths 
and  reinforcing  bars  are  fabricated.  The  addition  will 
be  80  X  300  ft.  and  involves  the  expenditure  of  about 
$75,000.  The  yard  crane  runway  is  to  be  extended. 
The  company  also  plans  an  addition  to  its  office  building. 
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FRENCH  PIG  IRON 


The  Few  Companies  Apparently  Able  to  Entertain 
American   Business 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  23.^Tho  Freiu-h  metallurgical 
trade  has  been  much  interested  to  hear  of  the  recent 
important  purchases  of  British  pig-iron  for  American 
account.  A  few  sales  of  French  pig  iron  to  the  United 
States  have  taken  place  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  France  has  an  annual  capacity  of  over  10,000,000 
tons.  French  blast-furnaces  are  generally  of  a  modern 
type  and,  although  paying  a  high  price  for  coke  (95 
frs.  now  at  the  Franco-German  frontier),  they  can  pro- 
duce at  a  low  cost.  French  blast-furnace  operators 
have  made  marked  technical  progress  and  can  now 
offer  products  of  the  grade  required. 

Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  pig  iron  supply 
situation : 

The  Compagnie  des  Forges  de  Chatillon-Commentry  et 
Neuves-Maisons  (Center  and  East),  the  SociStS  des  Hauts- 
Fourneaux  de  la  Chiers  (at  Longwy),  les  Petits-Fils  de 
Frangois  de  Wendel  et  Cie  (at  Hayange.  Lorraine)  and  the 
Soci4t4  de  Conimentry,  Fourchambault  et  Decazeville  (Center 
and  South)   have,  as  a  rule,  never  any  pig  iron  for  sale. 

SociSte  des  Hauts-Fourneaux,  Forges  et  Acifiries  de  Pom- 
pey  (East)  :  Basic  pig  iron,  no  production  at  present;  phos- 
phoric pig  iron,  no  available  supply. 

Soci^t6  M^tallurgique  de  Knutange  (Lorraine)  :  Basic  pig 
iron,  no  available  supply ;  foundry  pig  iron,  no  production. 

Soci^te  Mftallurgique  de  Senelle-Maubeuge  (at  Longwy)  : 
Basic  pig  iron,  not  seller. 

The  Socift^  des  Etablissements  Keller  et  Leleux  (which 
is  producing  "synthetic"  pig  iron)  has  no  available  supply 
neither  in  basic  nor  in  phosphoric  foundry  pig  iron. 

The  Hauts-Fourneaux  de  Saulnes  (Meurthe-et-Moselle) 
are  making  foundry  pig  iron  holding  about  l.SO  per  cent  of 
phosphorus  and  0.05  per  cent  of  sulphur,  but  they  have  no 
stock  for  the  present.  They  have  recently  been  selling  for 
export  on  the  basis  of  225  fr.  (French  currency)  f.o.b. 
Antwerp. 

The    Rghon    (Meurthe-et-Moselle),    branch    works    of    the 


SociSt^  Anonyme  de  la  Providence,  have  just  now  no  avail- 
able supply  of  basic  pig  iron ;  but  the  Belgian  works  at 
Marchienne-au-Pont  belonging  to  the  same  company  has  per- 
haps some  stock. 

The  Societe  Lorraine  Mlnidre  et  Mfitallurgique  (Thionville 
works)  is  making  semi-phosphoric  foundry  pig  iron,  but  its 
production  is  sold  out  to  America  until  the  end  of  December. 

The  Society  des  Acifiries  de  Longwy  recently  booked  im- 
portant business,  a  part  for  America,  so  that  its  output  is 
now  sold  out  until  the  first  day's  of  November.  If  the  United 
States  were  still  purchasers  then,  the  Society  des  Aciferies  de 
Longwy  would  perhaps  be  able  to  make  an  offer. 

The  Union  de  Consommateurs  de  Produits  M6tallurgiques 
et  Industriels,  which  is  working  the  famous  Hagondange 
(Lorraine)  iron  works,  has  no  available  foundry  pig  iron 
supply  ;  but  it  can  offer  for  sale  basic  pig  iron  of  the  follow- 
ing grades :  Mn,  0.9  to  1.4  per  cent ;  Si.  up  to  1  per  cent ; 
S,  up  to  and  including  0.12  per  cent;  P,  1.7  to  2  per  cent. 
Also  iron  of  Si  to  1.3  per  cent,  and  S  not  over  O.OS  per  cent ; 
same   manganese   and  phosphorus. 

The  Soci^tS  Mini^re  des  Terres  Rouges,  which  is  working 
the  Audun-le-Tiche  works  (Lorraine)  and  whose  selling 
agency  is  the  Comptoir  MStallurgique  Luxembourgeois,  126 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris  (M.  Vicaire,  manager),  is  able 
to  supply  to  America  either  phosphoric  foundry  or  basic  pig 
iron,  and  it  has  in  fact  sold  to  the  United  States  lately  some 
thousands  of  tons,  which  is  low  in  sulphur.  The  Comptoir 
Mfitallurgique  Luxembourgeois  is  able  to  deliver  pig  iron  of 
A  and  B  grades,  holding  comparatively  little  phosphorus ;  but 
the  normal  pig  iron  from  Audun-Ie-Tiche  is  the  P.L.  No.  3. 
now  quoted  250  to  260  fr.  (French  currency)  f.o.b.  Antwerp, 
which  is  equivalent  to  2S5  to  300  fr,  c.i.f.  Boston,  or  $22  or 
$23.  French  and  British  branches  of  large  American  foun- 
dries have  been  purchasing  almost  exclusively  pig  iron  of 
that  class. 

The  Cie  des  Forges  de  la  Marine  et  d'Homficourt  (East. 
Center  and  South),  the  Soci6t6  des  Hauts-Fourneaux  et 
Forges  d'AUevard  (South-East).  the  Forges  et  Acifiries  du 
Nord  et  de  I'Est,  the  Usines  MStallurgiques  de  la  Basse-Loire 
and  the  Forges  et  Acigries  de  Nord  et  Lorraine  (Uckange) 
have  no  available  supply  of  basic  or  foundry  pig  iron. 

The  Society  Mgtallurgique  d'Aubrives  et  Villerupt  (Ar- 
dennes and  East)  produces  phosphoric  foundry  pig  iron  hav- 
i.'g  approximately  1.9  to  2.1  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and  0.03 
to  0.08  per  cent  of  sulphur,  but  has  now  no  stock. 


Changes  Among  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
Operating  Officials 

F.  E.  Gage,  for  several  years  assistant  superintend- 
ent wire  works,  Donora,  Pa.,  plant,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  and  previously  attached  to  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  plant  of  the  company,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent, Farrell,  Pa.,  works,  succeeding  John  Aurelius, 
who  recently  retired.  L.  H.  Miller,  who  has  been  at  the 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  works  of  the  company  succeeds  Mr. 
Gage  at  Donora.  Appointment  of  Charles  B.  Patt  as 
assistant  superintendent,  Farrell,  Pa.,  works,  in  place 
of  the  late  John  McHugh,  also  is  announced.  Mr.  Patt 
has  been  general  foreman  at  Donora,  Pa.,  works  and 
also  instructor  in  the  foremen's  training  school  at  that 
plant. 


Fogs  Delay  Lake  Navigation 

Detroit,  Oct.  10. — Seasonal  fogs  on  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  rivers  have  seriously  hampered  navigation 
during  the  past  10  days.  On  Oct.  .3  the  steel  freighters 
James  E.  Davidson  of  the  Tomlinson  fleet  and  the  Arc- 
turus  of  the  Interlake  Steamship  Co.  were  in  collision 
about  12  miles  south  of  Detroit.  The  Arctui-us  sank 
just  outside  the  ship  channel,  with  its  decks  and  upper 
works  above  water.  It  was  upward-bound  with  coal. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  it.  The  Davidson,  which 
was  down-bound  with  ore,  was  saved  by  being  run  onto 
the  channel  bank  and,  after  a  part  of  its  cargo  was 
lightered,  was  towed  to  the  Ecorse  yard  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works  for  temporary  repairs. 

On  the  same  day  the  steamer  Adriatic  of  the  Inter- 
lake fleet  collided  with  the  F.  L.  Robbins  while  turn- 
ing to  dock  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  Repairs  to  the  Adriatic 
are  being  made  at  the  Foundation  Co.'s  dock. 

The  Kelley  Island  Line  and  Transport  Co.,  new 
owner  of  the  Rockport  Quarry  near  Alpena,  Mich.,  com- 


missioned the  first  steel  freighter  of  the  Rockport 
Steamship  Co.,  the  John  A.  Kling,  Oct.  4.  This  vessel, 
which  is  553  feet  long,  started  southward  with  an  8000- 
ton  limestone  cargo  for  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co., 
Buffalo. 


Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  Plans 

Though  financing  arrangements  have  been  con- 
cluded, the  definite  program  of  expansion  by  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  directors.  Certain  engineering  details  remain 
to  be  developed,  officials  explain.  It  is  virtually  assured 
the  company  will  add  lapweld  tube  and  strip  mills,  the 
new  units  to  ba  located  at  Youngstown  on  a  site  be- 
tween the  present  steel  plant  and  the  plate  mills  at 
Mosier,  near  the  Trumbull  county  line. 

J.  B.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
states  that  $5,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  bond  issue,  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Guaranty  Co.  of  New  York,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  will  be  used  for  construction 
of  new  mills  "which  should  materially  increase  the  sta- 
bility of  earnings  through  diversification  of  products." 
In  addition  to  this  new  construction,  the  company  plans 
to  spend  $1,000,000  in  improving  its  Thomas  sheet  mill 
plant.  The  remaining  proceeds  of  the  issue  will  be 
used  to  supply  additional  working  capital. 

The  company  is  now  operating  at  capacity  and  es- 
tablished a  new  record  for  ingot  production  in  Septem- 
ber. It  has  an  annual  ingot  capacity  of  720,000  gross 
tons,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  independent  sheet  pro- 
ducers with  yearly  capacity  of  200,000  net  tons. 


The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Works  Corporation,  for- 
merly the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  last  fall,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation 
and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  of  New  York. 
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VALLEY  DEMAND  BRISK 


Sheet  Rates  Not  Made  on  Recent  High  Quotations 
of  One  Company 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  10.— Sheets,  plates,  strip  steel 
and  buttweUI  sizes  of  standard  pipe  continue  in  most 
active  demand  and  mills  are  operating  as  much  as 
transportation  difficulties  will  permit.  The  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.  has  commenced  making  shipments  against 
the  20,000-ton  pig  iron  contract  which  it  recently  signed 
with  a  middle  interest.  One  consignment  of  2000  tons 
has  gone  forward  under  this  order.  The  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  is  piling  much  of  the  output  of  its  South- 
ern blast  furnaces,  due  to  inability  of  carriers  to  move 
the  product. 

Quotations  of  2.75c.  on  blue  annealed,  3.75c.  on  black 
and  4.75c.  on  galvanized  sheets,  recently  announced  by 
a  Valley  independent,  represent  the  beginning  of  a 
ti-ading  basis,  rather  than  prices  figuring  in  actual 
business. 

This  applies  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  being 
accepted,  though  occasional  lots  carry  the  maximum 
quotation.  For  instance,  a  Detroit  automobile  interest 
paid  3.75c.  during  the  week  for  600  tons  of  black  sheets, 
which  it  wished  to  get  through  promptly. 

Much  of  the  current  business  in  sheets  carries  a 
price  tag  of  3.«0c.  for  black  and  4.60c.  for  galvanized, 
while  considerable  contract  tonnage  is  moving  at  the 
prevailing  minimums  of  3.50c.  and  4.50c.  A  non-integ- 
rated roller  which  quoted  sheets  for  a  time  on  the  basis 
of  $35  sheet  bars  has  withdra\vn  its  lists  and  substituted 
advanced  quotations. 

One  of  the  principal  Valley  steel  makers  has  vir- 
tually withdrawn  from  the  market  on  all  products,  and 


is  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  its  regular 
customers. 

No  price  higher  than  $40  has  yet  applied  to  sales  of 
sheet  bars  from  this  district,  though  makers,  limiting 
sales  to  30  days  ahead,  are  talking  of  some  markup,  de- 
pending on  conditions  prevailing  later  in  the  quarter. 
Prices  ranging  from  $42.50  to  $45  are  mentioned.  Buy- 
ers, seeing  the  possibility  of  reduced  supplies,  are  in 
some  instances  offering  premiums.  Producers  are  well 
obligated  on  sheet  bars,  though  surplus  tonnages  may  be 
uncovered  from  one  interest. 

The  plate  market  is  marked  by  special  activity,  and 
the  chief  Valley  independent  is  finding  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  2.25c.  for  most  of  its  tonnage.  There  is  suffi- 
cient surplus  tonnage  available,  however,  to  maintain 
the  independent  differential.  On  one  day  recently,  a 
Valley  interest  which  has  been  out  of  the  merchant  plate 
market  for  an  indefinite  period,  received  inquiries  ag- 
gregating upward  of  2000  tons.  Tonnages  are  being 
placed  by  builders  of  tank  cars  in  the  Shenango  Valley 
which  have  been  recipients  of  sizeable  contracts. 

Coke  has  moved  to  a  firm  minimum  of  $13  net  at  the 
ovens,  and  much  of  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  still  fur- 
ther adding  to  its  cost.  Scrap  is  little  changed  on  ac- 
count of  the  paucity  of  offerings,  heavy  melting  rang- 
ing from  $22.50  to  $23  and  hydraulically  compressed 
from  $20.50  to  $21.  Coal  is  somewhat  softer,  with  the 
spread  on  by-product  grades  coming  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania field  at  $4.25  to  $4.50,  mine,  and  steam  coal  from 
$3.50  to  $4.  Low  volatile  coal  for  coke  ovens  is  still 
scarce,  because  of  transportation  troubles. 

The  impression  among  both  sellers  and  buyers  is  that 
pig  iron  is  weakening.  This  is  due  in  part  measure  to 
the  offerings  throughout  this  section  of  standard  iron 
by  an  Eastern  maker,  at  a  price  from  $30  to  $31,  at 
furnace. 


AMERICAN    FOUNDRIES    GAIN 


Recent  Survey  Shows  a  Total  of  6181    in  United 
States  and  552  in  Canada 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Fotaidnj  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  foundries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  since  1920.  In  November,  1920,  a  survey 
by  the  same  publication  showed  a  total  of  6516  foun- 
dries in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  while  the  re- 
cent compilation  gives  a  total  of  6733,  of  which  6181 
are  in  the  United  States  and  552  in  Canada. 

There  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  gray  iron 
foundrios — from  4857  to  4966;  brass  foundries  have 
increased  from  3482  to  3542;  malleable  foundries  from 
267  to  274,  while  steel  foundries  have  dropped  from 
449  to  409.  In  the  United  States  the  total  number  of 
foundries  is  199  more  than  in  November,  1920. 

Pennsylvania,  although  still  in  the  lead  as  to  num- 
ber of  foundries,  has  shown  a  loss  of  28  within  two 
years,  its  total  now  being  775.  Ohio,  the  second  State 
on  the  list,  has  a  total  of  683,  which  is  a  decline  of 
five  in  the  two  years.  New  York  remains  third,  with 
593,  a  gain  of  11  in  two  years.  The  other  leading  States 
are  as  follows:  Illinois,  fourth,  523;  Michigan,  fifth, 
423;  Wisconsin,  sixth,  310;  Massachusetts,  seventh, 
281.  Illinois  shows  the  greatest  gain,  having  39  foun- 
<lries  more  than  in  1920.  Ontario  has  the  greatest 
number  of  foundries  among  the  provinces- of  Canada, 
a  total  of  310  as  compared  with  319  two  years  ago. 
Quebec  is  second  with  100,  a  loss  of  two  in  two  years. 
British  Columbia  has  risen  to  third  place  vnth  33  com- 
pared with  27  two  years  ago. 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  each  with  30  electric  steel 
casting  plants,  are  tied  for  first  place  in  that  classifi- 
cation. This  shows  a  loss  for  Pennsylvania  and  a  gain 
for  Ohio.  California  has  jumped  from  fifth  to  second 
place  by  an  increase  from  11  to  19  electric  furnace 
plants.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  each  report  15  shops, 
while  New  York  has  10. 

Chicago  is  the  leading  foundry  city,  with  197,  a 
gain  of  three;  Detroit  is  second,  with  134,  a  gain' of 
12;  New  York  is  third,  having  129.  as  compared  with 


125  two  years  ago;  Cleveland  is  fourth,  but  has  lost 
six,  now  having  117,  and  Philadelphia  comes  fifth, 
having  97  as  compared  with  100  in  1920.  There  are 
52  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  have 
15  or  more  foundries  each. 


Cambria  Steel  Co.  Replies 

Washington,  Oct.  10. — Replying  to  the  brief  of  rail- 
roads asking  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
vacate  its  suspension  order  regarding  the  substitution 
of  sixth  class  for  commodity  rates  on  steel  rails  and 
cross  ties  from  American  mills  in  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  to  Canadian  points,  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  filed  an  answer  with 
the  commission  attacking  the  proposed  rates  and  urg- 
ing that  the  suspended  tariffs  be  permanently  cancelled. 
Without  considering  the  general  10  per  cent  reduction, 
effective  July  1,  1922,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  increase 
resulting  from  the  rates  under  suspension  would  amount 
in  the  case  of  11  typical  Canadian  destinations  to  ap- 
proximately 26.6  per  cent.  If  the  10  per  cent  reduction 
be  taken  into  account,  the  net  increase  to  these  same 
points,  it  is  stated,  will  be  approximately  13.6  per  cent 
at  a  time  when  rates  generally  throughout  the  United 
States  and  into  Canada  have  been  reduced  10  per  cent 
upon  the  commission's  direction. 


National  Tube  Co.'s  Gary  Plant 

Steel  construction  will  be  started  on  the  new  plant 
of  the  National  Tube  Co.  at  Gary,  Ind.,  in  about  30 
days.  The  first  building  will  be  170x500  ft.,  and  will 
be  used  as  a  construction  warehouse  during  erection. 
The  Mellon-Stuart-Nelson  Co.,  which  has  the  contract 
for  grading  the  site  and  putting  in  the  concrete  founda- 
tions, has  the  grading  work  for  the  structures  almost 
completed.  The  main  mill  building  will  be  1700x2000 
ft.  To  connect  the  plant  with  the  city  of  Gary,  a  1000- 
ft.  subway  is  to  be  constructt'd  under  the  railroad 
tracks  serving  the  by-product  coke  oven  plant  of  the 
Indiana  Steel  Co.  The  subway  will  carry  street  car 
tracks  as  well  as  a  road  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 
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GERMAN  IRON  MARKET 

(;eiuTal    Busiiie-^s    Slowin-z    Down— Checked    by 
Higher  Freights  and  Other  Costs 

Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  25.— The  railroad  rates  are 
to  be  increased;  freight  rates  by  100  per  cent  on  Oct. 
1  and  passenger  fares  by  50  per  cent  on  Oct.  1  and  by 
another  100  per  cent  on  Nov.  1.  Together  with  the  in- 
creases in  cost  of  production,  etc.,  the  higher  rates  will 
tend  to  enhance  prices  all  around  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  German  prices  will  generally  stop  in  their 
upward  move  for  some  time  yet.  The  amount  of  or- 
ders being  booked  at  present  is  perceptibly  decreasing 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  is  slightly  higher  than 
last  month.  The  metal  working  industry  is,  however, 
still  fuliy  employed,  though  orders  are  less  numerous, 
especially  from  abroad.  In  some  lines  orders  are  even 
cancelled.  Prices  have  risen  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  consumers  have  abandoned  plans  for  extensions 
for  the  pressnt,  and  even  large  industrial  concerns 
have  halted  building  programs.     Conditions  in  the  iron 


and  steel  market  show  little  alterations,  as  changes  in 
prices  have  been  small  during  the  last  fortnight.  The 
demand  for  semi-finished  material  is  brisk,  but  the 
supply  of  ingots  and  blooms  is  wholly  insufficient. 

Demand  for  sheets,  especially  in  the  thinner  grades, 
is  slackening,  but  this  has  yet  little  effect,  as  it  still 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  bar  iron  and  large  amounts  were  imported  from 
Luxemburg,  Lorraine  and  the  Saar  districts.  Construc- 
tion works  and  factories  for  railroad  rolling  stock  re- 
••lire  large  amounts,  but  demand  from  the  building 
traJe  is  slackening.  Jugo-Slavia  has  given  a  repara- 
tion order  for  railroad  rolling  stock  to  the  amount  of 
51  million  gold  marks  to  Germany.  The  order  is  dis- 
tributed among  fifty  factories  and  deliveries  are  to 
start  in  five  months. 

Germany  is  also  to  supply  as  reparation  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery  to  the  same  country 
instead  of  cattle,  as  previously  ordered. 

The  Deutsche  Werft  A.  G.  (shipyard),  Hamburg, 
received  Swedish  orders  for  54,000  gross  tons  last  week. 
All  ships  are  equipped  with  Diesel  motors  (system 
Burmeister-Waen)  and  two  of  them  of  21,000  tons  each 
are  especially  adapted  for  the  transport  of  ore. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


War  News  Has  Depressing  Effect  at  the 
Close  of  the  Week 

Following  a  period  of  unhampered  advances  during  the 
first  half  of  the  week,  steel  and  industrial  stocks  changed 
■with  the  color  of  the  war  news  to  erratic  fluctuations  which 
prevailed  to  the  closing  hour.  Yet  the  week  was  one  of 
considerable  activity.  Monday's  opening  saw  sharp  advances, 
among  which  American  Locomotive  and  Baldwin  featured, 
each  striking  over  a  two-point  gain.  Strength  and  activity 
continued  until  Thursday's  cross  currents  set  in,  and  while 
steel  showed  resistance  to  the  trend  downward,  most  issues 
sold  off.  Business,  though  no  less  active,  was  peculiarly 
undecided.  While  certain  specialties  were  mounting  to  new 
high  records,  hea^'>•  selling  and  declines  were  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  list.  Traders  apparently  ignored  signs  of 
improvement  in  industry,  heeding  instead  the  rumors  from 
the  Near  East,  which  of  course  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
panicky  liquidation.  Actually  the  outlook  remains  about  as 
before — promising  in  the  domestic  situation,  but  uncertain  in 
its  foreign  aspects. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Low      High  Low      High 

Allis-Chalmers  ..    55  58%        Inland    Steel 48  48 

Am.   B.   S,  &  F..    78  SZVi        Int.    Har IO714    liai;. 

Am.  B.S.  &  F.  pf.ll2        I12V4        Int.  Har.   pf 118%   119   ' 

American    Can...    5714      66%        Lackawanna    Stl.    '1%      82 

American  Can  pf.l08'v^    109%        Lima   Loco 59  6214 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy.  .186        189  Midvale    Steel...    32%      351.. 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf  .122        122  Nat.-Acme    15  15' 

Am.   Locomotive.  123%    128%        Nat.  En.  &  Stm. .    61%      65% 

Am.  Loco,  pf 119        120  Nat.  En.  &  S.  pf .  100%    lii( 

Am.    Radiator.  .  .122       1281.'.        N.    Y.    Air   Brake  36  411 

Am.  Steel  Fdries.  43%      4514        Nova  Scotia  Steel   35  35 

Am.  Stl.  Fd.  pf.  .104%    104%        Otis  Steel    10%      12% 

Baldwin   Loco...  133       138%        Otis  Steel   pf 54  54 

Baldwin  Loco.  pf.ll5        116%        Pittsburgh   Steel.    97%      " 
Bethlehem   Steel.    71%      74%         Pressed    Stl.    Car  87  '      91 
Beth.  Stl.  CI.  B.  .    71  75%        Pressed   Stl.   ))f..l04%    105 

Beth.  Stl.  S%  pf.113%    113V.         Rv.  Steel  Spring. 118        123 

Brier   Hill 17%      17%        Replogle    Steel...    32%      36% 

Br.    Em.    Steel...    11%      11%        Republic    53%      59% 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  1  pf.   74  74  Republic  pf 86  87% 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.   33%      34V4         Sloss-Sheff 49%      50 

Cambria    Steel...    41  41  Steel   of  Canada.    62  '      75 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool.    79%      83  Superior    Steel...    33%      33% 

Colo.   Fuel 33%      34  Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .    37%      37% 

Crucible    Steel...    82  86%        U.   S.   Steel 101%   106% 

Crucible  Steel  pf.   94  96  U.   S.   Steel  pf...l22    "  122% 

Deere   pf 73%      74  Vanadium    Steel.    44%      48 

Gen     Electric 177       180  Va.  I..  C.  &  Cnke  r,.f         54 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   39  40%        Whouse   .-^ir   Br.lOn        100 

Gulf  States  Steel  85  92i/, 


Industrial  Finances 

The  General  Fireprooflng  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  quarterly  common  dividend  rate  from  1  to  1% 
per  cent,  payable  Oct.  1  to  holders  of  record  Sept.  20.  The 
company  has  appro.ximately  1.500.000  common  outstanding. 
Until  1921  this  stock  was  maintained  on  a  7  per  cent  annual 
basis,  when  it  was  reduced  to   4  per  cent  yearly. 

The  Standard  Steel  Corporation.  1251  Thirtieth  Street. 
Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  concrete  mixers,  water  pumping 
equipment,  etc.,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in   bankruptcy. 


nilmitting  liabilities  of  $24,446  and  claimmg  assets  of  $51,336. 
The  first  meeting  of  creditors  will  be  held  Oct.  5. 

Holders  of  Simmons  Hardware  Co.  common  stock,  under  the 
consolidation  plan  with  the  Winchester  Co.,  will  receive  $3.75 
in  cash  and  $2.50  in  preferred  stock  of  the  new  Winchester- 
Simmons  Co.  The  exchange  in  securities  is  being  made  on 
the  book  values  of  the  stocks  of  the  two  companies,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Simmons  figured  at  $6.25  a  share  on  the 
930,0110  outstanding  common  shares.  There  are  also  some 
other  assets  of  uncertain  value,  ivhich  will  later  go  to 
Simmons  shareholders.  Officers  of  the  Winchester-Simons 
Co.  include  Robert  Windsor,  senior  partner  of  the  Boston 
and  New  York  banking  firm  of  Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co.. 
chairman    of  the  board,  and  John  E.   Otterson,  president. 

The  Bird  Machine  Co..  Walpole,  Mass.,  paper  machinery, 
is  to  cancel  its  $100,000  par  value  8  per  cent  preferred  stock, 
and  will  issue  $200,000  new  8  per  cent  preferred  as  a  200 
per  cent  stock  dividend  to  holders  of  the  present  $100,000 
common  stock  of  record  Sept.  26. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  reports  gross  earnings  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  of  $15..S66.063.  against  $23,230,028  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  net  profits  of  $861,883,  as  compared  with 
$1,722,527  in  the  year  ended  June  30.   1921. 

Final  steps  in  the  adjudication  of  the  affairs  of  the  Loco- 
mobile Co.  of  America,  preliminary  to  its  formal  sale  to 
W.  E.  Durant,  were  begun  last  week,  by  the  filing  in  bank- 
ruptcy court  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  of  a  schedule  of  assets 
and  liabilities.  There  are  approximately  900  creditors. 
.\ssets  are  estimated  at  $3,129,200  and  liabilities  at  $5,908,161. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  for  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  was  also  held. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Hampton  Engineering  Co..  Hamilton.  N.  J.,  which 
was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  will 
manufacture  refrigerating  machinery  and  equipment,  special- 
izing in  ammonia  fittings  and  supplies  involving  the  use  of 
the  Oxford  steel  mixture.  The  incorporators  are  Herbert 
and  Stephen  J.  Hargreaves  and  George  A.  Bogert,  all  of 
Hampton. 

The  Wolfe  &  Mann  Mfg.  Co..  320  Hanover  Street.  Bal- 
timore. Md.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
and  will  manufacture  steel  cabinets  and  pull  boxes  for  elec- 
trical work  and  operate  an  assembly  plant  for  switchboards. 
E.  L.  Wolfe  is  president  and  W.  J.  Mann,  Jr.  general 
manager. 

The  Victor  Coal  &  Gas  Saver  Co.,  81  High  Street.  Paw- 
tucket.  R.  r.  has  filed  notice  of  organization  to  manufacture 
fuel  economizing  devices.  It  will  not  manufacture  for  a 
time.  At  present  it  acts  as  agent  for  several  coal  and  gas- 
saving  devices.      Ernest  R.  White  heads  the   company. 

A.  Gordon  &  Sons,  Inc..  5618  Second  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 
and  will  handle  fabricated  steel  for  general  construction 
purposes.  For  the  time  being  its  materials  will  be  pur- 
cnased  in  the  open  market.  The  incorporators  are  R.,  L.,  and 
M.   Gordon. 
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DIRECT  STEEL  PRODUCTION 

Progress  Reported  by  Societe  Des  Acieries  Basset 
— Levoz  Direct  Steel  Making  Process 

r  {Special  Correspondence) 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  15.— The  Societe  des  Acieries 
Basset,  is  endeavoring  at  its  Dennemont  works,  to  put 
the  Basset  process  of  direct  steel  making,  which  so  far 
has  yielded  only  laboratory  results,  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

On  June  15,  a  second  furnace  with  a  capacity  ol 
five  tons  each  four  hours  was  started  at  the  Dennemont 
works,  where  a  furnace  with  a  daily  output  of  seventy- 
five  tons  of  hematite  was  already  in  operation.  New 
furnaces,  constructed  in  England,  will  be  erected  both 
in  lA)ngwy  and  at  projected  works  in  Mortain,  Manche. 

The  principal  difficulty  encountered  has  been  the 
question  of  a  furnace  lining,  because  of  the  extremely 
high  temperature  which  is  maintained.  Although  some 
progress  has  been  realized  in  improving  the  lining,  it 
has  not  so  far  been  made  sufficiently  practical  and  it 
is  not  yet  possible  to  produce  at  will  exactly  the  ana- 
lysis of  steel  desired.  However,  M.  Basset  still  declares 
that  he  will  finally  succeed  in  producing  steel  at  half 
its  present  cost. 

Toussaint-Levoz  has  been  experimenting  at  a  hydro- 
electric plant  in  the  Hautes-Pyrenees  on  a  process  for 
making  steel  direct  from  ore  in  an  electric  furnace. 
He  claims  that  he  can  thus  obtain,  at  a  cost  of  about 
■300  fr.  per  ton,  steel  containing  0.98  C,  a  1.17  Mn  and 
0.25  Si,  which  hardens  like  high-speed  steel  and  bends 
like  mild  steel.  He  has  also  obtained,  with  the  same 
process,  iron  (of  which  he  made  castings)  containing: 
C,  0.14;  Si,  0.05;  Mn,  0.30;  S.  0.01;  P,  0.02. 

Levoz  began  his  experiments  in  1902.  They  led 
him  to  ascertain,  so  the  report  goes,  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  direct  production  of  iron  by  treating 
iron  ore  in  a  furnace  with  siliceous  or  graphitic  lining 
in  the  presence  of  slags  which  are  constantly  siliceous. 
This  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how  wide  apart  are  the 
experimental  paths  followed  by  Basset  and  Toussaint- 
Levoz.  ^__ 


Merger  Complaint  Dismissed 

Washington,  Oct.  10. — The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion last  Thursday  issued  a  statement  formally  an- 
nouncing the  dismissal  of  its  complaint  against  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  proposed  merger  of  the  companies  was  an 
unfair  method  of  competition.  In  making  the  an- 
nouncement the  commission  said  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed upon  the  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a  formal 
statement  by  attorneys  for  the  three  companies  that 
the  merger  had  been  abandoned. 


High  Production  of  Soft  Coal 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. — Production  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  bituminous  region  during  the  week  ending 
Sept.  30  reached  the  highest  point  since  the  labor 
troubles  began  to  affect  the  region.  Total  production 
was  118,680  tons,  an  increase  of  13,340  tons  over  the 
preceding  week.  This  output  is  within  30,000  tons  of 
the  output  for  the  week  ending  April  1,  when  the  strike 
developed  in  the  region. 

Estimated  production  of  coke  was  118,580  tons.  The 
active  list  of  ovens  was  increased  by  570  during  the 
week  of  which  338  were  at  furnace  and  232  at  merchant 
operations.  Of  the  former,  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
contributed  208  and  the  independent  operations  70. 

Production  of  the  Frick  company  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching normal.  Independent  opel^ations  throughout 
the  region  are  daily  increasing  their  output.  The  seri- 
ous handicap  now  to  further  increase  is  "shortage  of 
cars  and  motive  power  affecting  all  lines  serving  the 
i-egion  but  is  especially  pronounced  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  Continued  di-ought  which  has  affected  the  entire 
nation  also  has  hampered  some  of  the  coke  companies 
during  the  week. 


The  strike  in  the  Connellsville  region  has  ceased  to 
be  an  important  issue. 

There  has  been  no  great  break  in  ranks  of  strikers 
in  the  region,  although  quite  a  few  who  had  joined  the 
union  and  gone  to  union  fields  for  work  have  returned, 
saying  that  there  are  too  many  miners  now  in  the  union 
fields  and  that  they  were  unable  to  get  full  time  employ- 
ment. Some  men  are  returning  to  their  former  places 
at  the  plants.  Union  leaders  are  making  desperate  ef- 
forts to  hold  the  men  in  line  and  to  provide  housing  in- 
stead of  tents  for  the  cold  weather  now  about  due. 

The  only  serious  disturbance  in  the  i-egion  during 
the  week  was  two  dynamite  explosions  at  the  Griffin 
No.  2  mine  of  the  Provance  Coal  Co.  near  Masontown. 
The  cage  and  fan  tipple  were  damaged. 


Auction    Sales   of   Machinery    and    Shipyard 
Equipment 

Dates  for  auction  sales  in  November  at  the  Hog 
Island,  Pa.,  and  Sparrows'  Point,  Md.,  yards  have  been 
announced  by  the  Material  Sales  Division  of  the  United 
States  Shipping-  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
The  auction  at  Hog  Island  will  be  conducted  by  Samuel 
T.  Freeman  &  Company  on  Nov.  1,  2  and  3,  material 
to  be  sold  consisting  of  plant  equipment,  machine  tools, 
grinders,  hydraulic  presses,  oil  furnaces,  high  speed 
drills  and  reamers,  ship  machinery  and  equipment,  etc. 
The  auction  at  .Sparrows'  Point  will  be  held  on  Nov. 
22  and  conducted  by  M.  Fox  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  material  at  this  location  is  principally  ma- 
terial declared  surplus  through  cancellation  of  the 
13000-ton  passenger  and  cargo  ships  which  were  being 
built  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at 
this  location  and  consists  of  anchors,  chain,  boilers, 
distillers,  filters,  generator  sets,  capstans,  steering  en- 
gines, winches,  windlasses,  pumps  of  various  sizes  and 
types,  oil  coolers,  galvanized  tanks,  and  large  quantity 
of  valves  and  pipe  fittings. 


Greater  Fuel  Economies  Demanded 

Conservation  of  fuel  through  improved  combustion, 
power  generation  and  utilization  will  be  stressed  at  the 
National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, Dec.  7  to  13,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York.  Manufacturers  of  prime  movers  and  steam  gen- 
erating devices,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  fuel 
burning  devices,  will  have  exhibits  and  experts  to  take 
up  problems  with  all  interested. 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  is  Irving 
E.  Moultrop,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Boston. 
Dean  Dexter  S.  Kimball  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, president  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary  of  that  society, 
are  also  on  the  committee. 


Pere  Marquette  Rail  Order 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Co.  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing reservations  for  its  rail  requirements  for  1923: 
4500  tons  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.;  a  minimum  of 
4000  tons  and  a  maximum  of  4500  tons  from  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.;  and  a  minimum  of  3500  tons  and  a 
maximum  of  4000  tons  from  the  Inland  Steel  Co. 

The  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has 
contracted  for  rails  for  1923  delivery  as  follows:  2200 
tons  from  Inland  Steel  Co.,  2000  tons  from  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  and  1000  tons  from  the  Lackawanna  mill  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


Hundred  and  Thirty-one  Ships  Building 

On  Sept.  1  American  shipyards  were  building  or 
under  contract  to  build  for  private  ship-owners  131 
steel  vessels  of  249,394  gross  tons,  compared  with  121 
steel  vessels  of  218,999  gross  tons  on  Aug.  1,  192-_. 
These  figures  do  not  include  Government  ships  or  ships 
building  or  contracted  for  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


MoTlng  Cnthodc  Plnttng;  Apparatus.^United  States 
Oalvanizinsr  and  Plating:  Equipment  Corporation,  32 
Stockton  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Bulletin  No.  100  shows 
in  12  pages  plating  equipment  for  electro-galvanizing 
with  nickel,  brass,  copper,  tin  or  lead  plating.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  apparatus  that  the  moving  cathode 
avoids  excessive  liberation  of  gases  and  thus  avoids 
spongy  deposits.  The  bulletin  describes  the  apparatus 
and    its  component   parts. 

Cleaning,  PIrkling  anil  Similar  .\utnnintic  Rquipnient. 
— United  States  Galvanizing  and  Plating  Equipment  Cor- 
poration. 32  Stockton  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Bulletin 
Xo.  105  describes  in  12  pages  an  automatic  rotary  mul- 
tiple-drum apparatus  for  washing,  cleaning,  rinsing, 
pickling,  bright  acid  dipping,  neutralizing,  oiling,  oxidiz- 
ing, drying  and  otherwise  treating  small  and  medium- 
sized  articles  in  bulk.  These  include  screw  machine 
\iroducts,  stampings,  drawings  and  forgings,  such  as 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  blanks,  automobile  hub  caps,  lamp 
sockets,  outlet  boxes,  lock  parts,  ferrules,  bolts,  nuts, 
rivets,  etc. 

Uronn  .Intnniatic  Control  Signalling  and  Alarm  In- 
Ktruments. — Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Cata- 
log Xo.  S5,  of  21  pages,  deals  with  automatic  control  of 
temperature  and  the  instruments  for  maintaining  that 
control.  Both  recording  and  indicating  pyrometers  are 
shown  together  with  reproductions  of  charts  obtained 
from  the  former.  Details  are  given  of  various  parts  of 
the  apparatus. 

Marks  System  of  Gypsnin  Roofs. — H.  E.  Marks  Cor- 
poration. Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  A  16-page  cata- 
log. Description  is  given  of  pre-cast  slabs  and  roofs 
poured  in  place,  both  made  of  gypsum.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  advantage  of  gypsum  roofs  because  of  their 
light  weight  and  their  insulating  value.  They  are,  of 
course,  entirely  fireproof.  Tables  of  safe  loads  are  given 
for  both  types  of  construction,  with  slabs  varying  from 
3  to  3f4  in.  thick  when  pre-cast  and  from  2^4  to  4H  in. 
thick  when  poured  in  place.  The  centering  for  the  latter 
is  composed  of  steel  tees  and  gypsum  board,  which  re- 
mains as  part  of  the  roof  construction. 

Cntting  the  Cost  of  Prodncing  Steam. — Detroit  Stoker 
Co.,  Detroit.  A  16-page  catalog,  S>4  x  lO'i  in.,  describ- 
ing single  retort  under-feed  stokers.  Attention  is  di- 
rected to  decrease  in  cost  of  operation  as  compared  with 
using  hand  labor,  while  details  of  the  Detroit  stoker  and 
its  application  are  given  in  considerable  extent. 

Demand  Meters. — General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady, 
X.  Y.  Bulletin  Xo.  4610S,  8  pages,  August,  1922,  describes 
a  demand  meter  used  in  combination  with  a  watthour 
meter  to  indicate  ma.ximum  demand  for  electric  current. 

Automatic  Machinery. — Baird  Machine  Co..  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  A  12-page  folder  dealing  with  machinery 
for  producing  small  items  in  great  number.  Among  the 
items  shown  are  parts  of  mouse-traps,  metal  work  for 
corsets,  pin  tickets  for  department  store  use.  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.  The  machines  which  produce  these  products, 
while  not  described,  are  designed  and  made  to  order  by 
the  company. 

Mnltinhirl    and    G-B,    Vaneflo The     Griscom-Russell 

Co.,  90  West  Street,  New  York.  Bulletin  Xo.  910,  in  8 
pages.  6x9.  describes  coolers,  exchangers  and  condensers 
for  oil  refineries.  The  coolers  are  of  the  multiwhirl  type, 
carrying  oil  in  the  shell  and  water  in  tubes.  The  heat 
exchangers  are  of  both  types — multiwhirl  and  G-R  Vane- 
flo. and  are  intended  for  interchanging  heat  between  one 
liquid  and  another.  The  sub-cooling  condensers  for 
taking  care  of  gasoline,  kerosene  or  other  vapors  are 
of  both  types. 

Lathe  With  Quirk  Change  Gear  noxes. — John  Steptoe 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  In  a  4-page  folder,  brief  description  and 
specifications  are  given  for  14.  16,  18  and  20-in.  standard 
engine  lathes,  with  quick  change  gear  boxes,  which  can 
be  supplied  with  beds  from  6  to  16  ft.  long.  Dimensions 
are  given   in  some  detail. 

Sterling    Transits     and     Levels Warren-Knight    Co., 

136  North  Twelfth  Street.  Philadelphia.  In  a  32-page 
catalog  are  described  several  models  of  transits  and 
levels,  together  with  the  working  parts  through  which 
their  accuracy  is  obtained.  Specifications  are  given  for 
each  model,  including  a  statement  as  to  the  uses  to 
which   it  is  adapted. 

The  Mininieter — Norma  Co.  of  America,  Anable 
Avenue,   Long  Island  City,  N.   Y.     In  an   S-page  folder   is 


described  a  precision  measuring  Instrument  tor  obtaining 
dimensions  with  an  accuracy  greater  than  is  possible 
with  ordinary  instruments.  It  is  designed  primarily  for 
use  in  quantity  production  of  rollers  and  balls  for  bear- 
ings, gears,  rings,  wrist  pins,  valves,  push  rods,  disks, 
washers,  keys,  pins,  bushings  and  other  parts  small 
enough  to  be  handled  in  its  mounting.  It  is  also  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  tool  loom. 

Cochrane  HeaterN,  Meters,  Separators,  \%'ater  Soften- 
ers. Etc. — H.  S.  B.  W.-Cochrane  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia. Publication  No.  1080.  210  pages,  6  x  9  in.  This 
is  a  complete  and  thoroughly  illustrated  catalog  cover- 
ing heaters,  meters,  metering  heaters,  separators  for 
steam  and  oil,  drainers,  multipart  valves  for  back  pres- 
sure and  vacuuin  service  and  water  softeners,  each  in 
a  variety  of  types  and  styles  for  different  classes  of 
service.  Principal  dimensions  are  given  of  most  of  the 
pieces  of  apparatus,  and  they  are  illustrated  by  both 
photographic  views  and  diagrams  showing  connections. 
Some  of  the  diagrams  are  worked  out  in  colors  to  indi- 
cate the  flow  of  different  liquids  and  gases. 

Chucks Callis    Co.,     Clinton,    Iowa.       Bulletin    A,     9 

pages,  describes  and  illustrates  the  quick  change  Wonder 
chuck  used  on  spindles  of  drill  presses,  lathes,  screw 
machines  and  other  revolving  spindle  machines,  con- 
verting them  into  multiple  spindles  and  allowing  change 
of  tools  without  stopping.  It  includes  formulas  for  tap 
shanks  and  squares.  Also  Bulletin  E.  10  pages,  giving 
price  list  and  specifications  on  chuck  arbors. 

Truck  Turntable. — Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Ken- 
ton. Ohio.  Pamphlet  of  4  pages,  12  x  10  4n.,  shows  the 
operation  of  the  Champion  automatic  truck  turntable 
which  rotates  by  the  action  of  the  rear  wheels,  which 
propel  the  structure  without  stopping  or  shifting  gears. 

Conveying  Equipment. — Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Wickliffe.  Ohio.  Catalog  No.  2,  100  pages,  ex- 
hibiting recent  departures  in  conveyance  methods  for 
loads  up  to  two  tons  weight.  It  gives  comprehensive 
information  by  word  and  picture  on  the  structure,  opera- 
tion and  installation  of  1200  carriers,  hand  and  electric, 
cranes  and  transfer  bridges  for  foundry,  warehouse  or 
yard.  Diagrams,  dimensional  drawings,  engineering  data 
and  various  tables  and  instructions  give  this  book  spe- 
cial value  as  a  source  of  reference  both  in  installing  and 
maintaining   this   sort   of   equipment. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines. — Climax  Engineering 
Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa.  Bulletin  1001,  giving  the  horsepower 
characteristics  of  two  types  of  Climax  engine  and  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  photographs  of  cranes,  tractors 
and  various  forms  of  power-driven  machinery  using  the 
engine   for   different   industrial   power   purposes. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinery  and  "Pull"  Coun- 
tershafts— Builders'  Iron  Foundry,  Providence.  A  64- 
page  catalog,  6x9  in.,  of  belt-driven  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing machinery,  lapping  machines,  countershafts  and 
belt  shifters.  Details  are  given  of  dimensions  and 
weights. 

Preventing    Corrosion    hy    Dissolved    Oxygen Water 

ordinarily  contains  oxygen  which  is  set  free  by  heat  and 
will  then  energetically  attack  steel  piping,  etc.  In  a  16- 
page  pamphlet,  the  H.  S.  B.  'W.-Cochrane  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  has  explained  a  method  of  removing  the 
oxygen  and  thus  preserving  piping  and  tubing  from  this 
form  of  corrosion. 

Leinert  Automatic  Plate-Valve. — Leinert  Valve  Co., 
122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  folder  describes 
and  illustrates  plate  valves  for  replacing  mechanically 
operated  valves  in  cylinder  heads,  blowing  tubs,  com- 
pressors, vacuum  pumps,  etc. 

Bristol's  Pyrometers.— Bristol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Pyrometer  Catalog  No.  1401  is  a  6S-page  booklet  detail- 
ing various  types  of  indicating  and  recording  pyrometers 
for  use  with  all  types  of  high  temperature  apparatus. 
Specimen  charts  are  given  showing  the  graduations 
which  can  be  obtained  in  connection  with  different  in- 
struments, and  dimensioned  drawings  indicate  the  sizes 
of  the  various  instruments.  Details  of  wearing  parts, 
such  as  the  fire-ends,  are  provided,  together  with  numer- 
ous pictorial  and  diagrammatic  examples  of  uses. 

Sharpening     Stones     and     Abrasive      Specialties. — The 

Pike  Mfg.  Co..  Pike,  N.  H.  An  80-page  booklet.  9x6  in., 
cataloging,  illustrating  and  describing  sharpening  stones 
and  abrasive  specialties  and  other  products  of  the  com- 
pany, which  are  listed,  with  prices,  under  47  classifica- 
tions. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


"Wave  Transmission"  is  the  title  of  a  56-page 
pamphlet  by  Walter  Haddon,  132  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  England,  dealing  with  what  is 
called  "a  sixth  and  original  method"  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  power,  the  five  others  being  steam,  direct  me- 
chanical, electric,  compressed  air  and  hydraulic.  In  the 
new  method,  wave  motions  or  pulsations  are  employed, 
set  up  in  an  inclosed  column  of  liquid,  usually  water. 
Descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given,  showing  the 
application  of  the  system,  particularly  in  rock  drilling 
and  in  riveting.  Special  ball-and-socket  joints  in  the 
transmitting  pipe  allow  considerable  latitude  in  the  use 
of  the  apparatus  and  in  its  location.  The  pul.sations, 
which  may  be  as  frequent  as  2400  to  the  minute,  as  in 
riveting,  are  said  to  travel  along  the  column  of  liquid 
at  the  rate  of  4800  ft.  per  min.  Mr.  Haddon  is  chair- 
man of  W.  H.  Dorman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stafford,  England, 
which  company  manufactures  the  special  apparatus 
described. 


Two  useful  booklets  for  the  writers  of  letters  have 
been  written  by  Sherman  Perry,  correspondence  ad- 
viser of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ohio.  They  have  been  copyrighted  by  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  but  each  has  been  given  a  price  and 
undoubtedly  copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr. 
Perry.  One  of  these,  entitled  "Mechanics  of  Corre- 
spondence," is  addressed  specially  to  the  typist,  in  that 
it  covers  such  subjects  as  punctuation,  capitalization, 
syllabication,  and  the  like,  tosether  with  such  specific 
points  as  spacing,  margins,  folding  of  letters  and  the 
actual  make-up  of  letter  page.  About  40  pages,  or  half 
of  this  booklet,  which  is  priced  at  35c.,  contains  the 
shorthand  equivalents  of  words  frequently  misspelled. 
The  other  booklet,  priced  at  50c.,  contains  points  of 
value  to  the  dictator  as  well  as  the  typist.  One  note- 
worthy feature  is  a  list  of  so-called  defunct  phrases, 
which  are  nevertheless  commonly  found  in  modern  busi- 
ness correspondence,  and  another  feature  is  an  extended 
treatment  of  what  may  be  called  the  p.«ychology  of  let- 
ter-writing. While  the  booklets  were  compiled  for  use 
by  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  their  field  of  appli- 
cation is  of  course  the  business  office  in  general. 


Under  the  title  "Training  for  Foreign  Service,"  No. 
27  of  the  Bulletins  for  1921,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  has  been  issued  at 
Washington.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  is  the  compiler. 
There  are  l.'')4  pages  of  valuable  material,  contributed 
by  specialists,  dealing  with  subjects  which  should  be 
included  in  a  fully  developed  major  or  foreign  service 
training  for  Government,  business,  social  welfare,  etc. 
The  bulletin  is  designed  to  assist  colleges  in  planning 
courses  of  instruction  on  training  for  foreign  service, 
also  to  enable  university  men  now  in  business  to  plan 
for  a  systematic  reading  course.  Most  of  the  articles 
are  by  profes.sors  of  economics  in  .\merican  univei-sities 
or  by  instructors  in  charge  of  special  courses  designed 
to  fit  men  for  business.  One  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures is  the  bibliography  given  by  each  of  the  contrib- 
utors. It  will  be  news  to  many  that  70  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  have  courses  of  study  in 
preparation  for  foreign  trade  and  that  the  10  having 
over  100  students  each  in  these  courses  reported  a  total 
of  225.'.  such  students. 


The  proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Of- 
fice Managers,  which  held  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton, May  18,  19  and  20,  have  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
torm  for  general  distribution  at  $1.50  per  copy.  The 
addresses  and  discussions  appear  to  be  given  in  full  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretarv, 
(-..  b.  (hilds,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York 
The  president  of  the  association  is  F.  L.  Rowland  Gil- 
bert  it    Barker   Mfg.   Co.,   Springfield,   Mass.,  and   the 


first  vice-president  is  G.  R.  Hulverson,  Burroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Detroit.  Among  the  board  of  di- 
rectors are  A.  A.  Keiser,  National  Cash  Register  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  H.  D.  Brown,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency, Washington. 


Standards  adopted  in  1922  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  are  available  in  a  pamphlet  of 
54  pages,  published  by  the  society  at  1315  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia.  The  standards  include  two  on 
non-ferrous  metals;  brass  ingot  metals  for  sand  cast- 
ings and  nickel.  There  are  also  included  the  standard 
definitions  of  terms  relating  to  paint  specifications. 


Statistics  of  the  district  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1921  are  available  in  a  3.38-page  book,  forming  part  II 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  (55  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  book  is  given  to  reviews  of  vari- 
ous trades  for  the  year,  while  the  remainder  is  practi- 
cally altogether  tables  of  exports  and  imports,  produc- 
tion, consumption,  financial  records  and  statistics  gen- 
erally valuable  in  business  investigation. 


Facts  about  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  little  booklet  obtainable  from  T.  W.  Dockett 
Smith,  development  agent  of  that  city,  in  the  interest 
of  establishing  trading  between  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  nation  for  that  matter,  and  the  citv  of  Car- 
diff'. 


New  Books  Received 

The  AVelding  Encyclopedia.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
L.  B.  Mackenzie  and  H.  S.  Card  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  U'rldiiig  linriincer.  Chicago.  Pages  .388.  6x9  in.; 
illustrated.  Published  by  Welding  Engineer  t'ublishing  Co., 
608  South  Dearborn   Street,  Chicago. 

The  .Merchants'  .Association  of  New  York  Yea-  Book 
1922.  Pages  334,  7  x  10  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by 
the  Merchants'  .Association  of  New  York,  233  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Condensed     Catalogues     of    Mechanical     Equipment 

with  General  Classified  Directory  and  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Directory.  Pages  G22,  8'/2  x  IIU  in.;  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.    Price, 


Tested  Methods  of  Non-Ferrou.i  Metallurgical  .An- 
alysis. By  Seymour  Pile  and  Reginald  Johnstown. 
Pages  127,  5  x  7'/i,  in.;  illustrations  10.  Published  by 
H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby,  32(!,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C. 
1,  England.    Price,  7s.  Cd. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  Its  History,  .Activities  and 
Organization.  By  Fred  Wilbur  Powell.  Pages  162, 
5'-  X  8%  in.  Published  by  D.  .Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 

The  Blast  Furnace  and  the  Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron. 

By  Rol)ert  Forsythe;  completely  revised  by  Carl  A. 
Meissner  and  J.  -A.  Mohr.  Pages  371,  6  x  9  in.;  illus- 
trations 74.  Published  by  U.  P.  C.  Book  Co..  239  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $4. 

Knots,  Splices  and  Rope  Work.  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill. 
Pages  144,  4Vi  x  6>^  in.;  illustrations  154.  Published 
by  the  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $1. 

Graphic  Charts  in  Business.  By  Allan  C.  Haskell. 
Pages  250,  G  x  9  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by  Codex 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  119  Broad  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $4. 

American  Fuels.  Vols.  I  and  II.  By  Raymond  Foss 
Bacon  and  William  .Allen  Hamor.  Pages  1257,  5?4  x  9 
in.;  illustrations  383.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $12. 
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IMPROVEMENT   CONTINUES 


Increased  Business   in   Almost   All   Districts, 
But  Lartielv  in  Number  of  Orders 


Autoiuolivc    Industry   and   Railroads   Loading 
Buyers 

Improvement  in  business  is  reported  from  practi- 
cally all  districts,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  more  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  orders  than  in  their  size. 
Considerable  inquiry  has  developed  in  some  districts 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  In  the  Chicago  district, 
some  activity  is  noted  among  the  automotive  indu.stries 
and  an  advance  of  15  and  20  per  cent  on  engine  lathes 
and  shapers  is  reported.  From  the  New  England  dis- 
trict advances  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  are  reported 
to  have  been  made  on  tool  room  lathes,  cutter  and 
reamer  grinders,  plain  and  universal  milling  machines, 
surface  grinders,  die  sinkers,  hand  millers  and  pipe 
cutters.  Actual  business  closed  in  this  district  was 
smaller  than  last  week,  but  practically  all  representa- 
tives and  dealers  report  transactions  in  contrast  to 
spotty  business  heretofore. 

Railroads  are  prominent  among  buyers  in  a  number 
of  districts.  From  Cincinnati,  the  Virginian  Railroad 
is  reported  inquiring  for  lathes,  planers  and  shapors 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  purchased 
several  tools  during  the  week.  While  no  activity  among 
railroads  is  reported  from  Cleveland,  interest  is  mani- 


fest in  the  e.\pected  list  of  about  a  dozen  tools  to  be 
issued  shortly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Raih'oad  for  its 
Columbus,  Ohio,  shops.  From  Chicago  report  is  made 
of  the  closing  of  an  order  for  a  number  of  electric  trav- 
eling cranes  by  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railway. 

Among  the  companies  active  in  various  districts 
are  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
the  Continental  Motors  Co.,  Muskegon.  Mich.,  both  of 
which  are  still  placing  orders;  the  Nash  Motor  Co., 
which  has  a  number  of  tools  pending  for  its  Milwaukee 
plant;  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  which  is  extending  its 
facilities  for  the  production  of  its  new  air  cooled  model 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  tooling.  A  list  of  12  tools 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  Spencer  Mfg.  Co.,  Spencer, 
Ohio. 

As  a  rule  the  tools  in  the  Howitzer  plant,  Erie,  Pa., 
sold  last  week  by  the  Philadelphia  Salvage  Board  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  brought  good  prices,  both  con- 
sumers and  dealers  being  among  the  purchasers. 
Among  the  dealers  the  largest  buying  was  by  Albany, 
New  York  and  Chicago  dealers.  The  machinery  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  tools,  mostly  in  first-class 
condition. 

Among  crane  transactions  the  large  inquiry  of  the 
National  Tube  Co.  for  its  new  Gary  plant,  calling  for 
41  cranes,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  Revised  bids  have 
been  requested  and  award  is  expected  this  week  or  next. 
The  cranes  for  the  new  by-product  plant  of  the  Weirton 
Steel  Co.  and  those  for  the  Clairton  plant  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  also  are  expected  to  be  placed  soon. 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  9. 

WITH  the  exception  ot  the  list  of  tools  from 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  which  was  in- 
creased the  past  week  by  the  addition  of  between 
15  and  20  more  tools,  there  are  no  large  inquiries 
pending  in  this  market.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  has  made  further  purchases  on  its  recent 
inquiry,  but  although  business  generally  shows  a 
slight  increase,  there  is  no  distinct  change  in  the 
situation.  The  demand  for  used  tools  continues 
good.  Among  recent  purchases  of  new  tools  are  to 
be  noted  a  90-in.  Sellers  driving-wheel  lathe  by  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  and 
a  heavy  duty,  horizontal  boring,  drilling  and  mill- 
ing machine  bought  by  the  Dravo  Contracting  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Inquiry  for  overhead  traveling  cranes  begins  to 
show  a  slight  improvement,  but  most  of  the  re- 
quests for  bids  are  on  cranes  of  large  capacity. 
There  is  fair  activity  in  locomotive  cranes  but  not 
many  sales  are  reported  this  week.  In  addition  to 
the  two  150-ton  cranes,  upon  which  bids  are  being 
received  by  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  an  inquiry  has  been  issued  by  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  52  William  Street,  New  York,  for  a  110-ton. 
SO-ft.  span  overhead  traveling  crane  with  au.xiliary. 
Another  large  capacity  crane  now  pending  is  for 
the  U.  G.  I.  Contracting  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
lOO-ton,  4-motor  overhead  crane  for  use  at  Devon, 
Conn.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern 
Region,  Philadelphia,  is  receiving  bids  on  two 
1214-ton,  87-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling 
cranes  and  two  3-ton.  2-motor,  single  I  beam  cranes. 
The  Erie  Railroad  is  asking  for  two  2-ton  electric 


hoists.  The  inquiry  of  the  E.  &  F.  Fairbanks  Co., 
St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.,  for  a  5-ton  and  lO-ton  electric 
traveling  crane  has  not  yet  been  closed.  Barnet 
Weinstein,  53  Boerum  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  pur- 
chaser of  a  6-ton  crane  reported  in  The  Iron  Age 
last  week,  is  expected  to  inquire  for  two  or  three 
more  cranes  of  smaller  capacities.  The  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  is  reported 
about    to   issue   an   inquiry. 

Among    recent   purchasers    are : 

Briggs  &  Turivas,  Chicago,  a  20-ton.  50-ft.  boom,  bucket 
handling  locomotive  crane,  also  equipped  with  Electric  Con- 
troller &  Mfg.  Cb.   magnet,   from  the  Industrial  Works. 

W.  A.  Bechtel,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  a 
25-ton,  40-ft.  boom,  bucket  handling  locomotive  crane,  from 
the  Industrial  Works. 

United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton.  Ohio,  a  25-ton, 
5fl-ft.  boom,  bucket  handling  locomotive  crane,  from  the 
Industrial  Works. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  a  15-ton.  bucket 
handling  locomotive  crane,  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeniing  Railway  Co.,  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  a  25-ton,  40-ft.  lattice  boom  with  20-ft.  insert  and 
1-cu.  yard,  bucket,  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Public  Service  Production  Co..  Newark,  N.  J.,  two  2-ton. 
19-ft.  6-in.  span,  hand  power  cranes  for  Hackensack.  N.  J., 
from   the   Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.    Co. 

V,'.  Ames  ,&  Co.,  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  a  5-ton,  20-ft.  span, 
motor-driven  overhead  crane  and  runway  of  330-ft.,  from  the 
New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Ludwig  Baumann  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  1-ton  monorail  hoist 
with  350-ft.  of  monorail,  from  the  New  Jersey  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co. 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co..  Providence.  R.  I.,  two 
5-ton  3-motor  traveling  cranes  from  the  Northern  Engineer- 
ing Works. 

Center    Foundry    &    Machine    Co..    Wheeling,    W.    Va..    a 
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10-ton,    2-motor,    trolley    from    the    Northern    Engineering 
Works. 

The  J.  A.  Sexauer  Mfg.  Co.,  523  Eighth  Avenue,  Xew 
York,  manufacturer  of  pipe  fittings,  plumbing  equipment,  etc., 
has  i>lans  under  way  for  a  new  two-story  factory,  25  x  100  ft.. 
at  2503  Third  Avenue.  Foundations  will  be  designed  for 
the  construction   of  four  additional  stories  later. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  four- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  BronxviHe,  N.  T.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $400,000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  546  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  are,  architects. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  the  elec- 
trification of  its  Montauk  Division  to  Babylon,  L.  I.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $3,500,000,  including  power  equipment, 
etc. 

The  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  operating  electric  plants  at  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  other  points,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$7,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
extensions. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $250,000.  Ernest  Sibley,  Palisade,  N.  J.,  is 
architect. 

Motors,  power  equipment,  controlling  devices,  conveying 
machinery,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  auxiliary  print- 
ing plant  to  be  erected  by  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  Times 
Square,  New  York,  on  Eleventh  Avenue,  comprising  the  com- 
plete block.  Forty-fourth  to  Forty-fifth  Street,  recently  pur- 
chased. An  automobile  service  and  repair  works  also  will 
be  built. 

The  Wolcott  Motor  Co.,  122  State  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
will  install  new  boiler  equipment  and  auxiliary  power 
apparatus. 

The  K.  &  K.  Garage,  Inc.,  New  York,  recently  organized, 
has  leased  a  four-story  building,  73x100  ft,  at  102-6  West 
107th  Street  for  a  service  and  repair  works.  B.  S.  Katz  is 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  will  install  traveling  cranes,  machinery  and  other 
equipment  in  its  repair  shops  at  Morris  Park,  Jamaica.  L.  I. 
A  former  odice  building  at  the  plant  will  be  remodeled  for 
a  car  wheel  shop.  A  new  steel  runway  will  be  installed  in 
the  locomotive  shop  for  a  150-ton  traveling  crane,  replac- 
ing two  25-ton  cranes  heretofore  used. 

The  Transit  Commission,  49  Lafayette  Street,  New  York, 
will  take  bids  until  Oct.  20  for  the  construction  of  new  re- 
pair shops  and  an  administration  building  at  the  yards  of 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  near  147th  Street. 

The  American  Yellow  Taxi  Operators,  Inc.,  119  West 
145th  Street,  New  York,  has  acquired  property  on  Thirty- 
second  Street,  between  First  Avenue  and  East  liiver,  for 
$100  000,  as  a  site  for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building.     Plans  will  soon  be  drawn. 

In  connection  with  the  electrification  of  the  Brazilian 
Central  FUiilway  a  distance  of  about  370  miles,  for  which 
contract  has  been  let  to  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  complete  electric  locomotive  and  car  repair  shops  will 
be  established,  with  a  number  of  subsidiarj*  power  houses, 
signal  shops,  etc.  The  entire  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
$10,000,000.  The  contracting  company  will  be  in  complete 
charge. 

The  Westlnghouse  Lamp  Co.,  Watsessing,  N.  J.,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  Initial  unit  of  its  addition  on  Arlington  Avenue, 
to  cost  about  $67,000.  The  structure  will  be  connected  with 
the  present  factory  on  the  opposite  site  of  the  street  with  a 
tunnel. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school,  104  x  180  ft.,  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J., 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  V.  B.  Smith,  Guarantee  Trust 
Building.   Atlantic  City,   N.  J„  is  architect. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  will  commence 
the  Immediate  erection  of  a  new  one-story  lathe  shop  at  its 
repair  works  near  Provost  Street. 

The  power  house  at  the  feed  and  grist  mill  of  Frederick 
Bascom,  East  Millstone,  N.  J.,  w.is  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  ' 
with  entire  loss  estimated  at  $55,000.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

Supplementing  its  new  pipe  and  pipe  fitting  addition,  to 
cost  about  $150,000.  construction  of  which  has  commenced, 
the  M.  U.  Kellogg  Co.,  117  Westside  Avenue,  Jersey  City 
N.  J.,  will  soon  break  ground  for  a  new  one-story  pattern 
shop  to  cost  $26,000. 

The  Morris  &  Somerset  Electric  Co.,  Morristown,  N  J 
has  been  granted  permission  to  issue  securities  for  $40  000 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 


The  Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  with 
plant  at  Waukegan.  111.,  has  purchased  property,  165  x  400  ft., 
at  796-&08  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  new 
branch  plant.  Plans  are  hearing  completion  for  the  first 
unit,  to  total  about  30,000  sq.  ft.  Another  structure  of  like 
size  will  be  built  later.  J.  P.  Arthur  is  president,  and  Joseph 
Slomer,  vice-president. 

The  Tiffany  Electric  Co.,  131  Howell  Street,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  has  filed  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  plant  addition. 

The  Common  Council,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  will  build  an 
electrically  operated  pumping  plant  in  connection  with  exten- 
sions in  the  municipal  sewerage  disposal  works. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.   9. 

NO  further  railroad  buying  has  been  reported, 
but  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  ex- 
pected to  take  early  action  on  its  inquiry.  General 
trade  shows  slow  but  steady  improvement,  and 
while  most  orders  are  for  one  or  two  machines, 
some  involve  large  equipment.  The  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  bought  an  84-in. 
and  54-in.  boring  mill.  The  Orton  &  Steinbrenner 
Co.,  Chicago,  with  plant  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  has 
placed  orders  for  a  42-in.  heavy  duty  Colburn  bor- 
ing mill  and  a  No.  2  Warner  &  Swasey  turret 
lathe.  The  Pullman  Co.  has  closed  for  three  punch 
presses  and  a  squaring  shear.  Automotive  manu- 
facturers arc  still  taking  an  interest  in  the  market, 
orders  being  p\.u;i]  from  time  to  time  by  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation.  .South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  Con- 
tinental Motors  Co..  Muskegon,  Mich.  The  Nash 
Motor  Co.  may  close  for  a  number  of  tools  for  its 
Milwaukee  plant  during  the  week.  The  improved 
tone  of  the  market  is  indicated  by  a  betterment  in 
store  trade  and  the  occasional  receipt  of  mail 
orders. 

The  Reed-Prentice  Co.  has  advanced  j-ngine 
lathes  15  per  cent.  The  American  Tool  Works  has 
made  a  light  advance  In  engine  lathes  and  has 
raised  shapers  about  20  per  cent.  It  appears  that 
practically  all  standard  lines  of  engine  lathes  are 
now  on  a  higher  level. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  has  closed  with  the  Shaw 
Crane  Co.  for  about  $60,000  worth  of  electric  traveling  cranes. 
The  Arnold  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased  one  10-ton  53-ft. 
6-in.  span  standard  3-motor  traveling  crane  and  two  5-ton 
50-ft.  span  bucket  cranes  from  the  same  builder  for  the 
Richmond,    Fredericksburg   &    Potomac    Railroad. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Hawthorne.  111.,  has  secured 
a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  plant  for  rolling 
copper  rods   and   drawing   copper  wire,   to  cost    $550,000. 

Fire  recently  damaged  the  machine  shop  of  the  Lehon 
Roofing  Co.,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  South  Oakley  Avenue. 
Chicago. 

The  Northern  Pacific  will  build  a  large  power  plant  at 
Brainerd,  Minn.,  to  replace  the  present  power  house  at  that 
point.     A  scrap  reclamation  plant  will  also  be  constructed. 

Directors  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  authorized  plans  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of 
the  new  Calumet  generating  station  by  one-third,  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  plant  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago 
which  ultimately  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  central  sta- 
tion in  the  world.  The  latter  plant  will  be  located  on  a  67- 
acre  site  on  the  north  bank  of  the  drainage  canal  at  Craw- 
ford Avenue  near  Thirty-ninth  Street.  The  two  initial  units 
of  the  plant  will  cost  $9,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  and 
the  total  investment,  when  ultimate  expansion  has  been 
reached,  will  be  in  excess  of  $32,000,000.  Construction  will 
begin  at  once  on  the  third  section  of  the  Calumet  station, 
which  is  situated  at  100th  Street  and  the  Calumet  River. 
This  work  will  cost  $6,000,000,  bringing  the  total  cost  of 
the    entire   station    up   to   $21,000,000. 

The  Chicago  Machine  Products  Corporation,  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  locks,  14  South  Jefferson  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  leased  the  one-story  factory  now  under  construc- 
tion at  4711-15  West  Lake  Street.  It  contains  10.000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space. 

The  Advance  Pattern  &  Foundry  Co.,  2734  West  Thirty- 
sixth  Place,  Chicago,  is  receiving  bids  through  Kocher  A 
Larson,  6250  South  Halsted  Street,  on  remodeling  its  plant 
and  constructing  one  and  two-story  additions,  35  x  146  ft,, 
to   cost   $50,000. 

The  Bassick  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  acces- 
sories, 263S  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  had  plans 
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drawn  for  a  one-story  factory,  55  x  142  ft.,  on  North  Homan 
Avenue  near  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  right  of 
way,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Mr.  Rubens.  1339  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  has  let  a 
contract  for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  22  x  100  ft.,  at 
1.109  West  Lake  Street,   to  cost  $5,000. 

The  Elwood  Tractor  Co.,  1500  Marshall  Street,  Paris, 
111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $300,000  capital  stock,  will 
manufacture  tractors,  hitches  for  various  farm  implements 
and  road  work  machines,  and  possibly  some  f.arm  imple- 
ments. The  company  owns  a  one-story  plant,  75  x  12S  ft., 
with  one  and  one-quarter  acres  of  ground  and  a  railroad 
side  track  on  one  side  of  the  property.  A  list  of  the  metal- 
working  equipment  required  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  A 
number  of  machines  were  acquired  with  the  plant  and  these 
the  company  would  like  to  exchange.  Ofticers  are :  Horace 
Link,  president  :  C.  D.  Kllwood,  vice-president,  and  H.  A. 
Burd.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school.  75x1-10  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Holdrege, 
Neb.,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  until  Oct.  17,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $175,000.  Davis  &  Wilson,  Security  Mutual 
Building.   Lincoln,   Neb.,   are  architects. 

The  Advance  Pattern  &  Foundry  Co..  2734  West  Thirty- 
sixth  Place,  Chicago,  is  taking  bids  for  a  new  one  and  two- 
story  building,  35  x  145  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000,  in- 
cluding alterations  and   improvements  in  the  existing  works. 

The  Hanna  Ore  Mining  Co..  Fidelity  Building.  Duluth, 
Minn.,  will  build  a  new  two-story  machine  shop,  80  x  106  ft., 
with  oil  house,  warehouse  and  other  buildings  at  its  Wabigon 
Mine,  estimated  to  cost  $115,000. 

The  Minnesota  Associated  Lumber  Co..  Bemidji,  Minn.. 
plans  the  construction  of  a  new  mill,  with  power  house,  ma- 
chine shop  and  other  mechanical  departments,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000.  including  machinery. 

The  Woodruff  &  Edwards  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  manufacturer 
of  furniture  hardware,  etc.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Charles 
E.  Gertz  &  Son,  Elgin,  for  a  one-story  foundry  addition, 
50x130  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000  with  machinery. 

The  Chicago  Machine  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  locking  devices,  has  leased  a  one-story 
building  now  in  course  of  erection  at  4711-15  West  Lake 
Street,  totaling  about  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  for  a  new 
plant.     Possession  will  be  taken  on  Nov.   1. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school,  two  stories.  111  x  ISS  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Ivan- 
hoe,  Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  foundations 
will  be  laid  at  once.  Herman  E.  Snock,  1301  Central  Ave- 
nue.  Minneapolis.   Minn.,   is  architect. 

A  complete  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  creamery  to  be  erected  by  the  Mon- 
ticello  Creamery  Association,  Monticello,  Minn.,  with  electric 
pumping  plant  and  other  mechanical  departments,  estimated 
to  cost  close  to  $85,000.     A.  H.  Lauterbach  is  secretary. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.   9. 

FAN'S  are  under  way  by  the  Wilmot  Fleming  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  recently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000  by  Wilmot  Fleming,  956  Foulkrod  Street,  for  a  new 
one  and  two-story  plant  at  Cottman  and  G  Streets.  Mr. 
Fleming  has  been  elected  treasurer.  Others  interested  in 
the  company  are  Paul  E.  Good,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  and  Joseph 
K.    Carr.    Frankford,    Philadelphia. 

The  Peterson  Motors  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  leased  the 
four-storj-  building.  50x160  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  1229  North 
Broad  Street,  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000,  for  which  con- 
tract has  just  been  let  to  the  F.  W.  Mark  Construction  Co.. 
Commercial  Trust  Building.  A  complete  service  and  repair 
department   will   be   installed. 

The  A.  F.  Hendricks  Co..  907  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia, 
heating  and  roofing  products,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  four- 
stoi-y  sheet  metal  working  shop  at  245  South  Alder  Street. 

M.  J.  Hunt's  Sons,  251  Richmond  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  will  install  a  new  5-ton  electric 
hoist,   double-drum    type. 

M.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Delaware  and  Vernango 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  will  soon  break  ground  for  a  new  plant 
to  manufacture  fertilizers,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  to  re- 
place the  portion  of  its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
New  equipment  will  comprise  mixing  machinery,  conveying 
equipment,  tanks,  etc. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  with  main  plant 
at  Hawthorne,  111.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Barclay,  White 
&  Co.,  1713  Sansom  Street,  for  a  new  flve-story  building, 
910-14   Cherry  Street,   to  cost  $150,000. 

Hugh  F.  Munro,  Philadelphia,  operating  a  sheet-iron  and 
other  metal  working-plant  at  1737  North  Fifth  Street,  has 
revised  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  plant  at  1745-51  Bodine 


Street.  Stuckert  &  Co.,  Crozer  Building,  are  architects  and 
engineers. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  125  South  Orianna 
Street,  Philadelphia,  has  acquired  the  group  of  buildings  of 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Delaware  Avenue  and 
Reed  Street,  for  $2,500,000  and  will  use  the  property  for  en- 
largements. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $5,000,000  to  $35.- 
500,000,  a  portion  of  the  pi^oceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Board  of  Education,  State  House.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  will 
commence  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  power  house  at 
Clinton  Avenue  and  Perry  Street.  A  refrigerating  plant  will 
also  be  installed. 

The  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  45  Nassau 
S*reet,  New  York,  has  purchased  about  300  acres  at  Trainer, 
Pa.,  for  a  new  oil  refinery.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for 
the  initial  buildings,  to  include  power  house,  machine  shop 
and  other  mechanical  departments,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000.- 
000,  with  machinery.  Other  units  will  be  built  later  increas- 
ing the  expenditure   to   $5,000,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Pringle.  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost  $85,000.  James  A.  Boyle,  Bennett  Building,  Wilkes- 
Barre,   Pa.,    is   architect. 

The  Pennsylvania-Edison  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $525,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions.  The  company  is  operated  by  W.  S. 
Barstow  &  Co.,  50  Pine  Street,  New  York.  W.  S.  Barstow  is 
president. 

The  City  Council,  Williamsport.  Pa.,  is  planning  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  for  municipal  improvements,  to  in- 
clude extensions  in  the  electric  plant  and  system. 

The  York  Corrugating  Co.,  Adams  Street,  and  the  Western 
Marj'land  Railroad,  York,  Pa.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Hess 
Brotliers.  738  West  Princess  Street,  for  a  new  one-story  plant, 
184  X  250   ft.     C.   P.  Rice  is  head. 

The  Fowler  Radiator  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Castle.  Pa.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  one-story  addition.  A  list  of  equip- 
ment will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date.  E.  L.  Brundage  is 
general   manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
senior  and  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Plains,,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  con- 
tract have  been  called.  Austin  L.  Reilly,  Bennett  Building, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Candlemas  Collieries  Co.,  Coal  Exchange  Building. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  electric 
power  equipment,  hoisting  apparatus,  and  general  mining 
machinery. 

J.  Crowe,  Hartman  Building,  Y'ork,  Pa.,  architect,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  three-story  cold  storage  and  re- 
frigerating plant,  40x115  ft.,  with  one-story  power  hou^e 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa.  The  owner's  name  will  be  announced 
later. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school  now  being  constructed  at  Throop,  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $175,000.  J.  J.  Howley,  Traders'  Bank  Build- 
ing. Scranton,  Pa.,  is  architect. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  9. 

H'IRBY  BROTHERS,  610  West  Seventh  Street,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y..  manufacturers  of  automobile  truck  bodies,  etc., 
have  plans  under  way  for  a  one-story  addition.  A  list  of 
equipment  will  be  arranged  at  an  early  date. 

The  Rome  Wire  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  is  completing  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  branch,  40x250  ft,  at  Niagara 
Falls,   Ont,  estimated   to  cost  close  to  $80,000. 

The  Live  Poultry  Transit  Co.,  Broadway,  Cheektowaga, 
Buffalo,  has  preliminary  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of 
its  car  repair  shops  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  -with  loss 
estimated  at  $100,000.  A  fertilizer  factory  of  the  company, 
also  damaged,  will  be  rebuilt. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  addition,  to  be  erected  at  Orchard 
Park.  N.  Y.  Colson  &  Hudson,  Dun  Building,  Buffalo,  are 
architects. 

W.  J.  Henrj',  128  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  associ- 
ates, are  organizing  a  company  to  build  and  operate  a  plant 
on  York  Street  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  and  other  prod- 
ucts, estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Buffalo  Cold  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  represented 
by  M.  Evans,  Marine  Trust  Building,  comprising  a  recent 
reorganization  of  the  Cleveland  Cold  Drawn  Steel  Co..  Cleve- 
land, has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  plant,  on  about  3  acres, 
lately  acquired;    It  will  be  equipped  for  a  production  of  about 
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33,000  tons  a  year  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

Klcpfer  Brothers,  1029  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  wili  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair works.  235  x  570  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  in- 
cluding equipment.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  4-17  Main  Street,  is 
ardiitect. 

Manual  training  and  vocational  departments  will  be  ,n- 
stalled  in  the  seven  new  school  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
Buffalo,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  each.  The  Board  of  lidu- 
cation  will  have  plans  drawn  at  an  early  date. 

Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr..  Marine  Bank  Building.  Buffalo,  in 
conjunction  with  the  James  S.  Thompson  Estate,  .same  ad- 
dress, is  formulating  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  company 
to  build  and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Niagara 
Falls,   with   initial   installation   estimated    to   cost   $4,000,000. 


Pittsburgh 

I'lTTSBUItGH,    Oct.    9. 

A  FAIR  degree  of  activity  has  marked  the  first 
■"■  week  cf  October  in  machine  tools,  but  it  has 
been  in  the  number  rather  than  in  the  size  cf  the 
orders  that  business  has  shown  betterment  over 
that  of  last  month.  Single  tool  orders  predominate. 
The  Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  bought  a  21-in. 
drill,  a  24-ln.  planer  and  a  Lincoln  type  milling 
machine  and  will  buy  a  surface  grinder.  Sale  of  a 
large  knife  grinder  is  reported  to  one  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  subsidiaries,  and  a  Pittsburgh  bolt 
maker  bought  a  nut  tapping  machine.  Bids  still 
are  going  in  against  the  list  of  thirteen  tools  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  for  its 
Clairton  by-product  plant,  the  list  containing  ten 
wood-working  and  three  metal-working  machines. 
There  are  fourteen  heavy  tools  in  a  list  issued  by 
the  National  Tube  Co.  for  its  new  tube  works  in 
Gary.  Ind..  and  awards  are  expected  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Interest  in  the  crane  market  centers  around  the 
forty-one  to  be  installed  in  the  new  Gary  plant 
of  the  National  Tube  Co.  The  company  recently 
asked  for  revised  bids  on  these  cranes  and  awards 
may  come  late  this  week  or  early  next  week. 
Cranes,  oven  pushers  and  other  equipment  for  the 
new  by-product  plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  addition  to  the  Clairton  plant  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  also  are  expected  to  be  placed  soon.  This 
business  will  be  placed  by  the  Koppers  Co.,  which  . 
also  has  asked  for  bids  on  an  air  operated  crane 
for  the  Clairton  addition. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  will  place  a  2-ton  crane  shortly  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Valve  Foundry  &  Construction  Co.  is  about 
to  close  on  a  G-ton  crane.  The  General  Electric  Co.  has 
been  awarded  the  drives  for  the  new  strip  mill  of  the  Otis 
Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  while  the  rotary  converters  and  trans- 
formers will  be  furnished  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  expected  to  close  shortly  for  a 
10,000-kw.  turbo-alternator,  with  barometric  condensers  and 
three  turbine  gas  boosters,  also  equipped  with  barometric 
condensers  for  its  Clairton  by-product  plant.  This  business 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $500,000.  The  local 
onice  of  ^Canning  Maxwell  &  Moore  reports  a  sale  of  a  24-in. 
planer  to  the  Pickands-Mather  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  its  ore 
mining  properties  in  Minnesota. 

The  Kobertshaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Toungwood,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  pipe  fittings,  plumbing  equipment,  etc..  has  taken 
bids  for  a  new  machine  shop  and  foundry,  each  one-story, 
110  X  130  ft.,  and  30  x  65  ft.,  respectively.  The  American 
City  Engineering  Co.,  Peoples'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is 
engineer. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Corry,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  $125,000.  William  G.  Eckles,  Lawrence  Savings  &  Trust 
Building,   New  Castle,   Pa.,   Is  architect. 

The  American  Window  Glass  Co.,  Farmers'  Bank  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Heyl 
&  Patterson  Co.,  51  Water  Street,  for  its  proposed  addition 
at  Jcannette,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000.  including 
machinery.     W.  L.  Munro  is  president. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  arranging  an  appropriation  of  about  $15,000,000, 
for  extensions  and  improvements.  It  is  planned  to  con- 
struct an  addition  to  the  generating  plant  at  Sprlngdale,  to 
double  the  present  capacity,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000. 
Other  power  house  construction  will  be  carried  out. 

The  Lebbo  Gas  Coal  Co..  Lumberport,  W.  Va.,  recently 
organized,  will  Install  power  equipment,  hoisting  apparatus, 
mining  machinery,  mine  cars.  etc..   on  a  tract  of  about   125 


acres.     S.  Clyde  Lewis.  Grafton.  W.  Va..  heads  the  company. 

The  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Nicholas  Build- 
ing. Toledo.  Ohio,  has  plans  for  six  two-story  additions  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  each  approximating  50  x  250  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $300,000.  including  machinery.  The  Devore 
Co.,  Nicholas  Building.  Toledo,  is  engineer. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Troy.  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000.  Lawric  &  Lappley,  Cotterell-Ebner  Build- 
ing. Harrisburg,   Pa.,  are  architects. 

The  Amicon  Fruit  Co.,  81-87  East  Naghten  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  new  three-story  and 
basement  ice  and  cold  storage  plant  at  Williamson.  W.  Va. 


New  England 

Boston,    Oct.    9. 

THE  improvement  in  machine  tool  prices  was  ac- 
celerated the  past  week  by  additional  revisions 
by  manufacturers.  Tool  room  lathes  advanced  ten 
per  cent,  cutter  and  reamer  grinders  12%  per  cent; 
plain  and  universal  milling  machines  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  surface  grinders  ten  per  cent,  die  sinkers 
ten  per  cent,  hand  millers  ten  per  cent  and  pipe  cut- 
ters about  ten  per  cent. 

Concurring  with  the  advance  in  prices  is  a  better 
demand  for  metal-working  equipment,  the  majority, 
however,  dealing  with  single  machines.  An  inter- 
esting phase  of  new  prospective  business  is  the 
strong  tendency  to  present  production  problems  to 
representatives  of  machine  tool  builders.  Industry 
is  demanding  more  specialization  in  equipment  with 
a  view  to  quantity  production  at  minimum  cost. 
It  is  due  to  this  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
new  machinery  sales  is  growing  faster  than  in 
used  equipment. 

Business   closed   in   this   district   the   past   week 
was   smaller   in   volume   than   during   the   previous 
week,  but  for  the  first  time  in   months  practically 
all   representatives  and  dealers  report  transactions. 
Heretofore,   business   has   been   spotty.      A   sale   of 
two    turret   lathes    to    a   Springfield.    Mass.,   manu- 
facturer   represents    one    of    the    most    noteworthy 
transactions.     Another  week  probably  will  witness 
an   expansion   in   bookings,    as   a  large   number   of 
sales  are  on  the  point  of  closing. 
The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  construction  of  a  generating  sta- 
tion in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  the  initial  capacity  of  which  prob- 
ably  will  be   two    30,000   kw.    units. 

The  Atlas  Body  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  automobile 
bodies,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story.  76  x  90  ft. 
manufacturing  unit. 

The  plant  of  the  Manning  Mfg.  Co..  Rutland.  Vt.,  dairy 
machinery,  last  week  was  damaged  $15,000  by  fire.  The 
entire  works  will  not  close  pending  repairs. 

Sketches  have  been  made  for  a  proposed  $300,000  manu- 
facturing plant  contemplated  by  the  Vose  &  Sons  Piano  Co., 
1010  Massachusetts  .\ve.,  Roxbury,  Boston.  The  plant,  if 
erected,  will  be  located  at  .Arsenal  and  North  Beacon  StreeU, 
Watcrtown,  Mass. 

Bids  are  in  for  a  one-story,  62  x  112  ft.  machine  shop  to 
be  erected  on  Prospect  Street,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  by  the 
Champion   International   Paper  Co. 

The  Connecticut  Metal  Treating  Co.,  207  Knowlton  Street. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  whose  factory  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  Oct.  1.  will  temporarily  take  over  the  hardening  plant 
of  the  Bridgeport  Engineering  Co.,  Stratford,  until  its  new 
plant  is  completed. 

The  Lacey  Mfg.  Co..  Union  Avenue.  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  dies,  tools,  etc.,  will  break  ground  at  once 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  addition,  to  cost 
close  to  $25,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  Junior  high  school.  100  x  26S  ft.,  at  Worcester.  Mass.. 
estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  for  which  ground  will  be 
broken  at  once. 

The  Albert  Grimths  Saw  Co..  30  WTiittl^r  Street.  Roxbury. 
Mass.,  will  build  a  new  one-story  plant.  45  x  90  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost    $25,000. 

John  Werner,  Webster,  Mass.,  has  acquired  a  building  on 
Chase  Avenue  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  carburetor 
pins  and  other  metal  specialties. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Beverly.  Mass..  estl- 
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mated  to  cost  about  $700,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  asked 
at  om-e.  Adden  &  Parker,  17"  State  Street.  Boston,  are 
a.-ohitects. 

Dominick  &  Haff.  North  Attleboro  Mass..  manufacturers 
of  silver  and  metal  hollow-ware  products,  have  leased  space 
In  the  Bigney  Building  for  increased  production  and  will  re- 
move to  this  location. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  East  and  Second 
Streets.  Pittsfield.  ifass..  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  An 
architect  to  prepare  plans  will  be  selected. 

The  Utilities  Power  Co.,  Meredith.  N.  H..  has  preliminary 
Iilans  in  progre.ss  for  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  .\yres 
Island,  near  Bristol,  N.  H..   estimated  to  cost  $600,000. 
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Detroit 

Detroit^  Oct.  9. 
I  ONSIDERABLE  inquiry  has  developed  since  the 
first  of  the  month  and  sentiment  among  ma- 
chinery representatives  is  much  better.  Conditions 
generally  are  about  on  a  par  with  the  early  months 
of  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Much  interest  has 
been  shown  in  connection  with  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  regarding  its  ex- 
tensions which  will  necessitate  a  large  amount  of 
tooling  for  the  production  of  its  new  air  cooled 
model. 

One  representative  reports  an  advance  of  fifteen 
per  cent  on  lathes  effective  Oct.  9  and  this  has  had 
■  the  effect  of  closing  orders  on  recent  quotations. 
The  Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  foundry  to  cost 
$25,000,     A.  F.  Meyer  is  president. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Corporation,  Oakland  Avenue,  De- 
troit, has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.. 
6523  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleveland,  for  a  one-story  addition. 
80  X  440  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  including  equipment. 
The  Ternstedt  Mfg.  Co.,  Artillery  and  Muster  Streets, 
Detroit,  manufacturer  of  automobile  hardware,  has  filed 
plans  for  a  new  one-story  addition  on  Artillery  Street,  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $235,000.  with  equipment. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Detroit,  is  consider- 
ing plans  for  new  car  shops  with  power  house  at  Bay  City. 
Mich.      The    engineering   department    is    in    charge. 

Dodge  Brothers,  Inc..  7900  Joseph  Campau  Avenue,  De- 
troit, is  arranging  to  build  with  its  own  construction  depart- 
ment, the  proposed  addition  to  its  automobile  works  at  Ham- 
tramck.  Mich.,  comprising  an  eight-story  building.  200  x  400 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  with  machinery. 

The  Central  Paper  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  completing 
plans  for  a  three-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000 
with   machinery.     B.   J.   Gaddes  is  secretary. 

The  Standard  Gear  Co..  2S21  Brooklyn  Avenue.  Detroit, 
is  considering  the  installation  of  new  gear-cutting  machinery. 


Milwaukee 

iDLWALKEE,   Oct.    9. 

■yiACHINE-TOOL    trade    is    gradually    enlarging 
beyond  replacement  business  which  has  char- 
acterized it  for  a  long  time.     Local  tool  plants  have 
received  scattering  orders  for  machines  for  railroad 
shops,  but   this  business  has  not  yet  assumed  pro- 
portions,   although    inquiry    is    steady    and    active. 
Automotive  industries  have  been  letting  down  some- 
what on  equipment  needs,  but  tractor  and  gas  en- 
gine   shops    are    better    buyers.      Sentiment    in    the 
tool  trade  is  optimistic  and  a  good  fall  and  winter 
business  is  looked  for. 
The    General    Motors    Corporation,    Detroit,    which,    as   al- 
ready  reported,    is   establishing   an    additional    passenger   car 
factory-  for  the  Chevrolet  division  in  the  Samson  Tractor  Co. 
works  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  will  also  place  an  additional  pro- 
duction unit  of  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation  division  at  this 
point.      Contracts   were    awarded    Oct.    1    for   a    new    building 
with    96.000   sq.    ft.   of   floor   space,    to    be   equipped   for   body 
manufacture  and  to  be  ready  Jan.  1.     An  additional  building 
will  also  be  erected  for  the  Chevrolet  unit  to  facilitate  final 
assembling  of  passenger  cars.     Retooling  of  existing  Samson 
buildings  for  car  production  is  going  forward. 

The  D.  J.  Murray  Mfg.  Co..  Wausau.  Wis.,  founder  and 
machinist,  and  manufacturer  of  sawmill  machinery,  logging 
equipment,  etc..  has  started  work  on  the  erection  of  a  brick 
and  steel  addition.  5S  x  228  ft.,  and  48  ft.  high,  to  replace 
one  of  the  original  shops  of  the  group.  It  will  be  equipped 
with  a  10-ton  electric  traveling  crane,  a  large  boring  mill 
taking  work   12   ft.    6   in.   in   diameter   and    72   in.   high;   an 


open-side  planer,   16  ft.  x  48  in.,  with  reversing  motor  drive, 
and  a  miscellaneous  list  of  other  heavy-duty  equipment. 

The  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has 
engaged    Foeller,    Schobcr  &   Stephenson,    local   architects,    to 
design  the  proposed  new  $250,000  central-continuation  scho-.: 
to  be  erected  early  in  1923.    Plans  are  expected  to  be  read 
for  bids  about  Dec.  1.     H.  G.  Stewart  is  superintendent. 

The  Rudolph  Jiffy  Tool  Co..  Kau  Claire.  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
a  line  of  mechanics'  tools,  designed  by  John  Rudolph,  Brant- 
wood,  Wis.,  and  several  automotive  shop  specialties.  The 
incorporators  are  M.  J.  and  Henry  Leinenkugel  and  J.  K. 
Krity,  all  of  Eau  Claire.  Space  has  been  leased  in  an  exist- 
ing building  and  is  being  equipped  with  new  and  used  tools. 
For  the  present  castings  and  forgings  will  be  purchased. 

The  Invincible  Metal  B'urniture  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis  .  is 
remodeling  a  portion  of  its  plant  and  adding  a  one-story 
building.  25  x  SO  ft.,  to  serve  as  a  nickel  plating  shop,  which 
with  equipment  will  cost  about  $10,000.  Formerly  this  work 
was  done  under  contract  with  outside  platers.  It  manu- 
factures vault  doors,  safe  deposit  boxes,  fireproof  cabinets, 
furniture,  etc. 

The  Racine,  Wis.,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  is  tak- 
ing sealed  bids  until  Oct.  17.  for  a  three-story  central  con- 
tinuation school.  The  estimated  cost,  including  equipment 
to  be  purchased  later,  will  be  about  $375,000.  Angus  Cal- 
lender  is  president,  and  Eben  Burroughs,  secretary  of  the 
board.  The  architect  is  J.  Mandor  Matson,  533  Baker  Block, 
Racine. 

The  Allan-Diftenbaugh  Wrench  &  Tool  Co.,  Baraboo. 
Wis.,  is  installing  some  additional  floor  equipment  and  has 
added  a  second  shift  in  nearly  all  departments  to  handle  in- 
creasing orders.  Laurence  Maisel,  formerly  of  the  Madison 
Tool  &  Stamping  Works,  has  been  engaged  as  production 
manager  to  supervise  the  expansion  program.  In  the  spring 
it  is  intendei  to  enlarge  the  plant.     A.  C.  Allan  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  has  taken  final 
action  in  favor  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new 
high  and  central  continuation  school  accommodating  1400 
students  and  with  cost  not  to  exceed  $700,000.  An  archi- 
tects' competition  will  be  arranged  at  once  to  procure  plans. 

The  Leyse  Aluminum  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis.,  will  erect  an 
addition  during  the  winter,  due  to  the  pressure  of  orders 
which  required  the  addition  of  a  night  crew  on  Oct.  1.  De- 
tails  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co..  886  Third  Street. 
Milwaukee,  has  let  the  general  contract  to  the  Universal  Con- 
struction Co.,  915  Chestnut  Street,  for  its  new  plant.  130  x 
150  ft.,  at  Keefe  Avenue  and  Humboldt  Boulevard.  It  will 
cost  about  $100,000  including  equipment,  for  which  inquiry 
is  being  made.  John  R.  Ball  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  B.  C.  Chatfield  Iron  Co..  Gladstone.  Mich.,  is  com- 
pleting work  on  its  new  gray  iron  foundry  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  coupola  and  other  equipment.  The  new  shop 
represents  an  investment  of  about  $35,000.  Joseph  Voss  has 
Deen  engaged  as  production  manager. 

A.  G.  Brusewitz.  Appleton.  W'is.,  highway  commissioner 
of  Outagamie  County,  is  inquiring  for  a  list  of  metal-work- 
ing equipment,  motors,  etc..  for  the  new  County  garage  and 
service  shop,  50  x  150  ft.    The  total  cost  will  be  $50,000. 

The  Valley  Paper  Mills.  Inc..  Neenah,  Wis.,  awarded  the 
general  contract  to  the  Appleton  Construction  Co..  Appleton. 
Wis.,  for  a  new  paper  manufacturing  group  costing  $S00.0OO. 
The  main  building  will  be  80  x  660  ft.,  with  an  auxiliary 
building,  112  x  144  ft.  Edward  A.  Wettengel.  Appleton,  is 
architect  and  engineer.  G.  W.  Burnside  is  secretary  and 
general  manager. 

The  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  Furniture  Co.,  specializing  in  labora- 
tory fixtures  and  equipment,  has  broken  ground  for  a  $50,000 
extension  and  will  need  some  additional  equipment  for  metal, 
sheet  metal  and  wood-working  processes.  Present  capacity 
is  occupied  until  April  1.  1923.  including  a  contract  involving 
$50,000  for  equipment  of  the  chemical  building  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

The  American  Carbonic  Machinery  Co..  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $750,000  to  $1,000.- 
000,  consisting  of  $900,000  common  and  $100,000  preferred 
stock,  in  preparation  for  the  enlargement  of  its  plant  and 
production  of  artificial  ice  machines  and  cooling  systems. 
Details  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  defunct  Jefferson  Rubber 
Co.,  Jefferson,  Wis.,  has  been  sold  by  the  receiver  to  the 
National  Vacuum  Street  Sweeper  Co.,  which  intends  to  take 
occupancy  at  once  and  engage  in  the  production  of  municipal 
street  sanitation  equipment.  This  will  require  practically 
the  entire  retooling  of  the  plant. 

The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co.,  200  North  Broadway.  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  let  the  general  contract  to  the  L.  M.  Hansen  Co., 
for  a  $100,000  plant  and  cold  storage  warehouse.  ISO  x  105 
ft.,  three  stories  and  basement.  Inquiry  is  being  made  for 
boilers,  engines,  ice  machine,  motors  and  other  equipment 

The  Brunet  Heating  System.  Inc.,  Rice  Lake,  ^'is..  in- 
corporated more  than  a  year  ago  with  an  authorized  capital 
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of  $1,000,000  by  E.   C.   Brunet,  Minneapolis,  is  preparing  to 
«rect  a  factory  and  sheet  metal  worl5S,   60  x  150  ft.,  as  tlie 
first  unit  of  its  new  plant.     Jolin  L.  Dahl  is  president. 

>    Seaman    Body    Corporation,    1732    Richards    Street, 
kee.   has   broiten   ground   for  a  flve-story   brick,  steel 
.>;:  lete  addition,   225  x  420  ft.,  duplicating  the  present 

I  '     •'         I'he    building    will    cost    $300,000.       Equipment    for 
I  .     uring  open  and  enclosed  automobile  bodies  is  now 

■'     .....  ..    -chased.     Harold  S.  Seaman  is  secretary. 

iiie  Board  of  Education,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  is  selecting  an 
architect  to  design  the  proposed  new  junior  higli  and  voca- 
tional school,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  has 
been  made  available.  Construction  work  is  expected  to  start 
shortly  after  Jan.  1.  William  Luenining  is  president  of  the 
bct-rd. 


Ohio 


THERE  was  little  change  in  the  Cleveland  ma- 
chine-tool market  the  past  week,  although  some 
dealers  report  a  slight  gain  in  single  tool  orders. 
Manufacturers  of  turret  lathes  note  a  marked  im- 
provement in  inquiries  for  single  machines,  mostly 
from  the  East.  No  activity  is  reported  in  the  rail- 
road fleld  l)ut  it  is  understood  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  shortly  will  issue  a  list  of  about 
a  dozen  machines  for  its  Columbus,  Ohio,  shops. 
The  Spencer  Mfg.  Co.,  Spencer,  Ohio,  has  issued 
a  list  of  a  dozen  tools,  used  machinery  being 
preferred. 

In    Cincinnati,    machine-tool    business    the    past 
■week    has    been    good    in    both   sales    and    inquiries, 
activity   being  confined,   however,   mostly   to   single 
machines  with  demand  from  scattered  sources.    The 
Virginian  Railway   is  inquiring  for   lathes,   planers 
and  shapers,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
made    purchases   during   the    week.      Sales   Include 
an  all-steel  press  brake  for  13-ft.  plate  to  a  com- 
pany   in    Canton.    Ohio.      A    sale    of   six    stamping 
presses  to   a  company   operating   in   Dayton,   Ohio, 
is  noted.     In  used  machinery  both  inquiry  and  sales 
are  holding   up.     The  issuing  of  a   list  for   equip- 
ment for  the  new  plant  of  the  Fay  &  Eagan  Co., 
Cincinnati,   has  been   postponed   until   the  structure 
nears  completion. 
Considerable    interest   was    taken    the    past    week    in    the 
sale    of    Government    machinery    at    the    howitzer    plant    in 
Erie,    Pa.      This    machinery,    consisting    of   several    hundred 
tools  mostly  in  first  class  condition,   was  sold  at  auction  by 
the    Philadelphia    Salvage    Board   of    the    Ordnance    Depart- 
ment.    It  is  reported  that,  as  a  rule,  the  machines  brought 
very    good    prices.      About    half   of    the    equipment   was    pur- 
chased by  consumers  and  the  remainder  by  dealers.     Albany, 
New    York    and    Chicago    seem    to    have    been    the    largest 
buyers  among   the  dealers.      The   specific  prices  given  below 
on  .some  of  the  machines  will  indicate  the  general  range  of 
selling  prices  during  the  sale :    Pratt  &  Whitney  vertical  shap- 
ers   around    $1,050;    21-in.    8-ft.    bed    Leblond    heavy    duty 
lathes,    $550    to    $750  ;    Blanchard    vertical    surface    grinders, 
$1,550   to  $1,875  ;   IngersoU  horizontal  milling  machine  24-in. 
X  24-in.  X  12-ft.,    $1,600    to    $1,725;    Cincinnati    planers    36-in. 
x36-in.  X  18-ft.    with    two    heads,    $2,150.       Milling    machines 
brought  about  50  per  cent  of  present  prices.     Two  Cincinnati 
No.    4    vertical    milling    machines    with    single    overarm    sold 
at   $1,775    each;    a   No.    V4    vertical    Milwaukee    milling   ma- 
chine at  about  $850  and  a  No.   2';^  at  about  $1,150. 

The  Spencer  Mfg.  Co.,  Spencer,  Ohio,  has  sent  out  the 
following  list: 

One  12-ln.  x4-ft.  engine  lathe. 
Two  hand   milling  machines. 
Three    turret  lathes. 

Three  24-in.  upright  drilling  machines,  including  one 
with  tapping  attachment. 

One  24-in.  heavy  duty  drilling  machine. 
Two   20-in.    upright   drilling   machines. 
Two  4-spindle  sensitive  drilling  machines. 
Four  bench  drills. 

The  Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  Mansfield.  Ohio,  is  inquir- 
ing for  a  24-ln.  shaper  and  face  gi-inder,  milling  machine 
and  bench  lathe. 

The  Adam  Axle  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its  plant 
by  the  erection  of  a  building,  80x200  ft.  At  present  the 
company  is  completing  a  45  x  75  ft.  extension.  It  is  reported 
that  it  will   Install   about  $50,000   worth  of  new  equipment. 

The  Commercial  Shearing  &  Stamping  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  been  reorganized  following  the  sale  of  the  Carnick 
Interest  In  the  company.  It  is  announced  that  about  $30,000 
worth  of  additional  machinery  will  be  purchased.  The  new 
olllcers  are  W.  A.  Beecher,  president;  G.  F.  Aldercise,  vice- 
president  ;   Nathan  Falson,  treasurer ;  Guy  Ohl,  secretary. 


The  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  has  commenced  the  erection  of 
its  new  plant  in  North  Akron,  Ohio.  The  Burger  Iron  Co., 
Akron,   will  erect  the  steel  work. 

The  Frank  Ault  Tool  &  Production  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,  has  incorporated,  the  reor- 
ganization being  to  secure  additional  working  capital  to 
manufacture  special  machinery. 

The  Lees-Bradner  Co.  has  acquired  a  factory,  occupying 
a  site  60  X  175  ft.  adjoining  the  rear  of  its  present  plant  and 
will  equip  it  for  a  temporary  erecting  shop.  The  company 
expects  to  provide  larger  permanent  quarters,  but  ha.s  not 
^^t  decided  whether  to  erect  a  new  buildingi,on  the  site 
just  acquired,  or  to  build  a  new  plant  on  anoth«f»eite  which 
it  owns.     .N'o  definite  plans  have  been  made  as  y^ 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,   Oct.    9. 

AMUNICIPAI.,  electric  power  plant  will  be  built  by  the 
City  Council.  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  Antietam  Creek,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $400,000.  It  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of 
3000  kw.,  to  be  increased  to  10.000  kw.  later.  Millard  P. 
Osburn,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Philadelphia,  is  consult- 
ing engineer. 

The  Chief  of  Air  Service,  United  States  Army.  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  19  for  one  adjustable  dowel 
and  rod  machine,  as  specified  in  circular  23-38  :  until  Oct. 
17.  for  9000  ft.  ^-in.  copper  tubing,  15,000  ft.  %-in.  copper 
tubing,  and  7500  ft.   H-in.  aluminum   tubing,  circular   23-31. 

Isaac  Fass.  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  has  completed  plans 
for  a  third  unit  at  its  ice-manufacturing  plant,  30x110  ft., 
with  complete  cold  storage  department,  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity from  100  to  140  tons  per  day.  The  existing  units  will 
be  electrified  in  all  departments.  The  expansion  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  City  Hall,  will  re- 
ceive bids  until  Oct.  31  for  pumping  machinery  for  the  water- 
work.s  plant  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  consisting  of  15  to 
30,000,000-gal.  centrifugal  pumps,  and  15,000-000-gal.  per 
day  cross-compound  pumping  engines,  with  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. The  size  and  type  of  pumps  will  be  determined  after 
receiving  bids.  P.  H.  Norcross,  1404  Candler  Building,  is 
consulting   engineer.  ' 

The  Kelsey  Motor  Co.,  ISOO  Decatur  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machinery  at  its  i  e- 
pair  works,  including  lathe,  drill  press,  bench  tools,  etc. 

The  Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,250,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to   be  used  for  extensions  and   improvements. 

The  American  Railway  Car  Cooling  Co.,  Florence,  S.  C  , 
has  tentative  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  local  experimenral 
plant  to  manufacture  and  develop  refrigerating  equipm>.-nt 
for  railroads,  with  automatic  operation.  It  will  cost  abxit 
$30,000.     B.   J.   Blume  is  president. 

D.  C.  Elphinstone,  408  Continental  Building.  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  15-ton  locomo- 
tive crane. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Wasii- 
ington,  will  soon  call  for  bids  tor  the  installation  of  an  Ice- 
manutacturlng  and  refrigerating  plant  at  the  Pearl  Harbor, 
H.  T.,  navy  yard,  according  to  specification  4735. 

The  Purchasing  Agent.  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  16  for  4000  sets  of  commutator 
wire  assemblies;  until  Oct.  13,  for  five  squirrel  cage  motois, 
each  1  hp.  with  five  starting  rheostats. 

The  Chesterfield  Motor  Co.,  19  Petersburg  Pike,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  will  install  a  new  lathe,  drill  press,  bench  tools 
and  other  equipment  at  its  repair  works. 

The  Hummel-Ross  Fiber  Corporation,  Hopewell.  Va.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Wise  Granite  &  Construction  Co.. 
American  Bank  Building,  Richmond.  Va.,  for  a  new  one  and 
Iwo-story  plant,  with  complete  machine  and  beater  depart- 
ments, to  cost  $100,000,  Including  equipment.  The  Joseph  H. 
Wallace  Co.,  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  is  architect  and 
engineer. 

The  power  house  and  other  departments  at  the  planing 
mill  of  C.  W.  Carter,  Adel,  Ga.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  Sept. 
25,  with  loss  estimated  at  $35,000.     It  Is  planned  to  rebuild. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Hayesville,  N.  C  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.     Frank  B.  Simpson,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  architect. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer,  Panama  Canal,  Waahlng- 
ton,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct  14.  for  the  following  equip- 
ment:  1000  ft.  galvanized  iron  or  steel  rope,  \  in.  diameter; 
550  ft.  phosphor  bronze  tiller  rope;  24  ft.  of  steel  tubing;  15o 
lb.  of  bronze  rods  ;  300  lb.  of  sheet  brass  :  2000  ft.  cast  iron 
soil  pipe;  machine  bolts,  stove  bolts;  16  brass  throttle  valves; 
10,000  lb.  of  wire  nails,  and  other  miscellaneous  material,  as 
set  forth  in  circular  2301. 
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The  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga..  Is  oompletint; 
plans  for  i-emodeling  and  enlarging  its  plant  at  Rome,  Ga.. 
comiirising  the  former  works  of  the  Rome  Fireprooflng  Co., 
lately  acquired,  estimated  to  cost  ?"5,000.  It  will  manufac- 
ture  hollow   tile,   etc. 

The  du  Pont  Motors.  Inc.,  'Wilmington,  Del.,  manufacturer 
of  automobiles  and  parts,  has  placed  its  plant  at  Moore,  Pa., 
on  the  market  and  in  the  future  will  concentrate  operations 
at  Wilmington.  Tentative  plans  are  being  considered  for  a 
iifw  plant  at  the  last  noted  place. 


The  Gulf  States 


BlRMINGH.\M.    Oct.    9. 

THE  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  operated  by 
the  Southern  Railway  Co..  has  tentative  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  mechanical  division,  to  include  the 
construction  of  additional  car  and  locomotive  shops  at  Tus- 
caloosa,   Ala. 

The  Tex-MoCracken  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  304  Trust  Build- 
ing. En  Paso,  Tex.,  has  acquired  property  on  Stevens  Avenue 
as  a  site  for  a  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $".->, 000.  H.  E. 
Johnson   is  manager. 

The  Gadsden  Pipe  Co.,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  will  commence  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  new  machine  shop,  40  x  X5  ft. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Georgetown,  Tex.,  estimated  to 
cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  on  general  contract  will  be 
asked  at  an  early   date. 

The  Mercedes  Light,  Water  &  Power  Co..  Mercedes.  Tex., 
has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition  to  its  electric  power 
plant,  with  the  installation  of  new  generating  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Common  Council,  Valley  Mills,  Tex.,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant.  Roy 
S.  Pool  is  city  secretary. 

The  Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  manufacturer  of 
metal  electric  signs  and  displays,  has  acquired  property  on 
CarroUton  Avenue,  for  enlargements.  New  machinery  will 
be  installed. 

The  Crossett  Lumber  Co.,  Monroe.  La.,  has  plans  for  a 
new  limiber  mill  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000,  in- 
cluding machinery  and  power  equipment.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  build  a  pulp  mill  near  Monroe,  to  cost  close  to  $150,000. 

The  Wichita  Falls  &  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  engine  house  and  ma- 
chine repair  shop.  Frank  Kell  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Water  and  Iiight  Commission,  Birmingham,  plans  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  the  municipal  electric  power 
plant  at  North  Birmingham,  including  the  installation  of  new 
machinery.  D.   E.   McLendon  is  president  of  the  commission. 

-A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Burkburnett,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $125,000.  C.  H.  Page  &  Brothers.  Austin 
National  Bank  Building,  Austin,  Tex.,  are  architects. 

The  Wills  Storage  Battery  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
recently  organized,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  plant, 
50  X  lOe  ft.     M.  B.  Wills  heads  the  company. 

The  El  Paso  Brick  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  compelte  electrification  of  its  plant,  to  include 
the  installation  of  a  power  house. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Brady,  Tex. 

The  Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has 
concluded  negotiations  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  a  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000. 
O.  J.  Binford  is  secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  Mansfield  Light  &  Power  Co.,  M)ansfleld,  La.,  will 
call  for  bids  at  an  early  date  for  a  new  electric  generator. 
Corliss  engine,  and  auxiliary  machinery  for  its  power  plaut. 
C.  E.   Hewett  is  general  manager. 

The  Guadalupe  River  Navigation  Co.,  Victoria.  Tex.,  will 
equip  a  power  house  in  connection  with  a  new  sand  and 
gravel  plant  on  the  Guadalupe  River.  Material  handling 
equipment,  including  .hoist,  clam  shell  bucket,  etc.,  will  be 
installed.     W.  B.  DuPre  is  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  McComb  Ice  Co.,  McComb.  Miss.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  a  new  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant.  New 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  power  house.  V.  G. 
Connor  is  superintendent. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  135  East  Eleventh  Place. 
Chicago,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  mechanical  coal- 
handling  equipment  at  McComh,  Miss.,  estimated  to  cost 
$70,000. 

The  Kaufman  Metal  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  is  making  'n- 

quiries  for  cutting  torches,  for  cutting  brass  and  other  metals. 

The  Texas  Tinners'  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  making 


inquiries  for  machinery  to  manufacture  seamless  rubber 
products  ;  also,  for  motors  and  other  power  equipment. 

The  Cuero  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Cuero,  Tex.,  has  arranged 
an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  extensions  in  its  electric 
power  plant  and  system. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  high 
school  to  be  constructed  at  Smithville,  Tex.,  estimated  to 
cost  $90,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Wortham,  Tex.,  for  which  a  general 
contract  will  be  let  during  the  present  month.  It  will  cost 
close  to  $70,000. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  9. 

MACHINE  tool  men  from  all  over  the  country 
have  been  in  St.  Louis  the  last  10  days,  the 
attraction  being  the  list  put  out  by  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railway.  The  first  order  of  .any  size 
went  to  the  Shaw  crane  works  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  Inc.,  and  was  for  traveling  cranes, 
one  each  of  180  tons  and  40  tons  and  two  of  15 
tons  capacity.  It  is  expected  that  the  remainder 
of  the  list  will  be  ordered  some   time  this  week. 

Bids  will  be  taken  at  once  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co..  St.  Louis,  for  a  new  one-.<itory  steel  car  repair  shop 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  120  x  510  ft.  E.  A.  Hadley  is  chief 
engineer. 

The  Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.,  3722  Forest  Park  Boulevard, 
St.  Louis,  has  taken  title  to  property  at  Forest  Park  Boule- 
vard and  Spring  Avenue,  as  a  site  for  a  new  three-story  fac- 
tory.    Plans  are  being  prepared. 

The  Stout  Lumber  Co.,  Thornton.  Ark.,  is  preparing  plans 
for  rebuilding  its  planer  and  veneer  mills  and  power  hou.se, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  $200,000.  The  new 
plant  with  machinery  will  cost  a  like  amount. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  preliminary  plans  for  new  car  and  locomotive  shops  at 
Pittsburg,  Kan.     J.   M.  Weir  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Oklahoma  Power  Co.,  West  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  generating  plant, 
to  double  the  present  capacity.  The  expansion  will  cost 
$450,000.  The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  American 
Public  Service  Co. 

The  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.,  has 
plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  generating 
plant,  to  include  the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Mead  Fiber  Co..  Kingsport,  Tenn,,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  W.  A.  Allen,  Kingsport.  for  a  new  two- 
story  and  basement  mill,  75  x  275  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  products,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Board  of  City  Commissioners,  City  Hall,  Newport, 
Ky.,  will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  14,  for  steam  and  electric 
deep-well  pumping  machinery,  of  6,000, 000-gal.  capacity,  for 
installation  at  the  waterworks.  George  Hornung.  Wool-Sack 
Building,   is  consulting  engineer. 

The  White  Motor  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Howard  C.  Goss. 
general  manager,  has  tentative  plans  for  new  works  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn..  to  manufacture  motor  trucks  and  parts.  A 
site  is  being  selected. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Marshall,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $125,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract 
mil  be  received  until  Oct.   31. 

The  Mahan-Kerr  Motor  Co.,  Market  Street.  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  has  plans  for  a  new  three-story  service  and  repair 
building.  87  x  100  ft.,  at  Market  and  Cumberland  Streets, 
estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  Barber  &  McMurray,  Burnwejl 
Building,  are  architects  and   engineers. 

The  Pike  Light  &  Power  Co..  Pikesville,  Ky,,  has  arranged 
for  an  increase  in  capital  of  $200,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  t^^d  for  extensions 

The  Parker  Electric  Mills.  Inc.,  Ann  .Arbor,  Mich.,  has 
commissioned  the  Associated  Engineering  Co.,  Sometset.  Ky., 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  near 
Somerset  tor  the  operation  of  a  new  flour  mill.  The  entire 
plant  will  cost  $700,000,  including  machinery.  George  W. 
Sample,   Ann   Arbor,    is  head. 

The  .Abrasive  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  grinding  wheels,  etc,  is  considering  plans  for 
a  new  reduction  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn,, 
utilizing  ore  from  the  company  mines  at  Adairsville.  Ga. 
Henry  M.  Payne  is  consulting  engineer. 

F.    W.    Shaw,    Rollo,    Mo.,    is    making    inquiries    for    an 
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electric  generator  with  heavy  oil  engine  and  auxiliary  operat- 
inK  equipment,  for  Installation  in  his  electric  plant  at  New- 
burg,  Mo. 

The  Missouri  Utilities  Co..  Mexico,  Mo.,  will  make  exten- 
sions and  improvements  at  its  power  plant  to  cost  J60.000, 
including  the  installation  of  a  new  2000-hp.   turbo-generator. 

The  Conunon  Council.  Valley  Kails,  Kan.,  has  rejected  all 
bids  tor  deep-well  pumping  machinery  for  the  waterwork.^. 
recently  received,  and  will  call  for  new  bids  at  an  early  date. 
Black  &  Veatch,  701  Mutual  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
cuiisulung   engineers. 


Indiana 

INDIA.VAPOLIS.    Oct.    9. 

Pl..\Ni,  are  in  progress  by  the  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co..  English 
Avenue,  indianaiwlis.  manufacturer  of  paper  pulleys  and 
kindled  equipment,  for  two  new  one-story  machine  shops. 
100  X  200  ft.  and  7:>  x  100  ft.,  respectively,  estimated  to 
cost  »45,000.  Improvements  will  also  be  made  in  the  present 
works.  Motherhead  &  Fitton,  540  North  Meridian  Street, 
are  architects. 

The  Hope  Light  &  Power  Co..  Hope,  Ind.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  local  power 
house  and  .system. 

The  City  Council.  Crawfordsville.  Ind..  has  preliminary 
plans  under  consideration  for  a  one-story  addition  to  the 
municipal  electric  power  plant,  with  the  Installation  of 
additional  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  H.  C. 
Carroll,    Terminal    Building,    Indianapolis,    is  engineer. 

The  Ziegler  Mfg.  Co..  Alexandria.  Ind..  manufacturer  of 
screw  machine  products,  etc.,  has  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
*2.->.000. 

.\  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
Franklin  Junior  high  school,  to  be  erected  at  Logansport, 
Ind..  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Bids  will  be  called  late 
-.n  November.  Allen  &  Garriott.  .Masonic  Temple,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Consumers'  Service  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind..  is  consider- 
ing plans  for  a  new  one-story  oil  rettnery,  estimated  to  cost 
*200.000  including  machinery.  A  storage  department  with 
steel  tanks  of  100.000-gal.  capacity  will  be  installed. 

The  Ix)gansport  Radiator  E<iupment  Co..  Ix)gansport. 
Ind..  "ill  build  an  addition  to  triple  the  present  capacity. 
New  machinery  will  be  installed.  James  F.  Uigan  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Indiana  Quarries  Co.,  Bedford,  Ind..  nas  awardod 
contract  to  the  Indiana  Bridge  Co..  Muncie.  for  a  new  one- 
story  plant  to  replace  its  works  recently  destroyed  by  flre. 
It  will  cost  $400,000.  including  machinery,  power  equipment. 


San  Francisco,  will  construct  and  operate  a  hydroelectriL- 
power  plant  on  the  Klamath  River,  near  the  northeast  State 
line,  with  capacity  of  120,000  hp.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000. 

The  Bedell  Engineering  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer 
of  machinery  and  mechanical  specialties,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  Robertson  &  Evans.  Grant  Building,  for  a  new  one- 
story  plant.  92  x  130  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Madera  Sugar  Pine  Co..  Fresno.  Cal..  has  preliminary 
l)lans  for  rebuilding  its  plant,  recently  dest»*o>cd  by  fire 
with  loss  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  including  machinery,  power 
house,  etc.  Th<;  new  mill  will  cost  approximately  a  like 
amount.     H.    F.   Horskolte.   Merced.  Cal..    is  architect. 

The  Brooks-Scanlon  Lumber  Co.,  Bend.  Ore.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  double  the  present  capacity. 
Electrically  operated  machinery  will  be  installed.  includinK 
band-saws,  edgers,  trimmers  and  auxiliarj-  equipment. 

The  Peninsula  Lumber  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.,  has  tentative 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  saw  mill  and  lumber  plant, 
estimated    to    cost    $500,000,    including    machinery. 

The  Superior  Portland  Cement  Co..  Concrete.  Wash.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Rounds-Clist  Co..  Walker  BuildinK. 
Seattle,  for  a  new  one-story  building,  125  x  250  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  Helena.  Mont.,  has  con- 
struction under  way  on  a  new  four-story  engineering  build- 
ing. 77  X  190  ft.,  and  one-story  mechanical  shop.  120  x  182 
ff  .  at  the  State  University.  Bozeman.  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000.     A   list  of  equipment  will  be  arranged. 

The  West  Coast  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Salem,  Ore.,  has 
acquired  property  on  Tumwater  Street.  Olympia.  Wash.,  for 
a  new  paper  and  pulp  mill.  The  improvement,  including 
machinery,  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  C.  M.  Mlall  is 
president.   . 


The  Pacific  Coast 

■Sax  Fra.vcisco.  Oct.  3. 

THE  Haughty-Red  Bluff  Saw  &  Machine  Works.  Red  Bluff. 
Cal..  recently  organized',  has  acquired  the  local  plant 
of  the  Bessolo  Wrench  Co..  and  will  convert  the  works  for  a 
manufacturing  plant  and  general  machine  shop.  J.  W. 
Harrington  is  president,  and  James  Haughty,  general 
man«Erer. 

Th<-  T.os  .\ngeles  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light.  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  has  plans  for  a  new  two-story  power  house.  43  x  110 
ft.     The  installation  will  include  a  20-ton  travL-ling  cr.ane 

The  High  School  District.  Watsonville.  Cal..  has  author- 
ized the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  one-story  machine  shot) 
at  the  high  school.  Wyckoft  &  White.  Growers'  Bank  Bu'ld- 
1ns.    San  Joae.  Cal.,  are  architects. 

T!ie  Kroyer  Mfg.  Co..  Los  Angele.^.  manufacturer  of  farn; 
tractors  and  parts,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  five- 
story  factory  at  Lonp  Beach.  Cal..  to  cost  $200,000.  includinK 
machinery.  The  company  formerly  maintained  a  plant  at 
Stockton.   Cal. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.. 
estimated  to  cost  $3.-.0,000.  Allison  &  Allison,  1405  Hibernian 
BuiMlnK.    Los  Anpeles.  are  architects. 

The  Western  Stove  Co..  Oakland.  Cal.,  Is  considering  the 
erection  of  a  mw  plant  at  Pomona.  Cal..  Including  general 
iron  works  and  foundry,  estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000. 
The  Pomona  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  interested  in  the 
project. 

The  Steel  Tank  &  Pipe  Co.,  Berkeley.  Cal..  recently 
organized.  Is  arranging  for  a  stock  Issue  of  $145,000,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  its  new  plant. 

The  California -Oregon   Power  Co..  129  Lledcsdorft  Street. 
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Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.  9. 
'ONDITIONS  in  this  market  are  showing  steady 
improvement.  Machiner.v  sales  for  September 
were  better  than  for  the  corresponding  month  and 
dealers  state  that  for  some  time  each  succeeding 
month  has  been  better  than  the  last.  In  keeping 
with  the  boom  in  industrial  building  activities,  the 
demand  for  equipment  has  also  been.  Increasing. 
While  the  present  call  is  good,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  still  better  and  inquiries  now  coming  in  are 
from  those  actually  interested  in  equipment  for 
plants  and  additions.  Small  tools  continue  to  move 
freely  and  a  slight  improvement  was  reported  In 
demand    during   the   week. 

Prices  are  showing  an  upward  tendency,  but 
no  general  change  has  been  announced. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  machine  shop  at  Ford. 
Ont..  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  company  will  require  about  $150,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment, including  lathes,  planers,  shapers,  milling  machines 
and  general  tools. 

C.  Macpherson.  Morrison  Block.  Kincardine.  Ont..  will 
build  a  machine  shop  for  which  he  is  asking  for  equipn-..>nt 
The  Thompson  Powder  Co..  Deseronto.  Ont..  whose  plant 
was  recently  destroyed  by  an  explosion  with  a  loss  of 
$35,000.  will  rebuild  immediately  and  is  interested  in  equip- 
ment for  a  mixing  house. 

The  Artcraft  Furniture  Co..  Goderich.  Ont..  is  in  the 
market    for   factory   equipment. 

The  Detroit  Steam  Motors  Corporation.  Windsor,  is 
building  a  plant  to  cost  $200,000  and  will  shortly  be  in  the 
market  for  machinery  and  tools. 

The  Leggatt  &  Piatt  Spring  Bed  Co..  »28  McDougall 
-Avenue.  Windsor.  Ont..  is  erecting  a  factory  for  which 
machinerj'  will  shortly  be  purchased. 

Smith  &  Stone,  Milton.  Ont..  are  building  an  addition 
for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  supplies.  Equipment  is 
about  to  be  purchased. 

W.  J.  Balglelsh.  221  Dundas  Street,  Gait,  Ont..  Is  in  the 
market  for  a  Tabor  n^olding  machine  squeezer.  No.  10,  34  in. 
between    uprights. 

J.  J.  Joubert  OTe.  Ltd..  975  St.  Andre  Street,  Montreal.  Is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  boiler  house,  etc. 

The  factory  owned  by  the  Maloney  Electric  Co..  Mc- 
Dougall Avenue.  Windsor.  Ont..  recently  destroyed  by  Are 
with  a  loss  of  $250,000  will  fce  rebuilt  and  n>w  equipment 
will  be  required. 

The  O'Brien  Mine.  Cobalt.  Ont.,  wiU  rebuild  Its  mill  and 
shaft,  recently  destroyed  by  flre  with  a  loss  of  $230,000. 

The  Lower  Sturgeon  Power  Co.,  Sturgeon  Flails,  Ont  .  will 


erect  a  pow.T  plant  to  cost  about  $1.2no,(.00.  Viele,  Blackwcll 
&  L-Suck,  49  Wall  Street.  New  York,  are  engineers. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  will  start  work 
Immediately  on  the  erection  ot  the  first  unit  of  a  paper 
mill  at  Se;iton  I^ke.  B.  C,  to  cost  $3,000,000. 

The  Toronto  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  402  Dufferin  Street. 
Toronto,  will  erect  a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $60,000. 

H.  A.  Johnson  will  build  an  iron  foundry  and  machine 
shop  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  to  cost  about  J10,000  and  will  shortly 
be  in  the  market  for  equipment. 

The  Lion  Meade  Tire  Co..  Hull.  Que.,  will  call  for  bids  at  an 


early  date  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  to  cost  about  $.'>5,o00. 

The  Wood  Hydraulic  Hoi.st  &  Body  Co.,  1025  Tecumseh 
Road,  Windsor,  Ont.,  will  build  an  addition  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  will  erect  a 
wood  pipe  factory  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  to  replace  the  one 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  New  equipment  will  be 
purchased. 

W.  W.  Pearse.  business  administrator,  the  Board  of 
Education.  College  Street.  Toronto,  is  asking  bids  for  boilers, 
hydraulic  ash  hoist,  etc..  for  the  Bowmore  Itoad  School,  also 
for  boilers  for  Jarvis    Collegiate. 


Trade  Changes 


A.  A.  Straub,  L.  F.  Shutterly  and  C.  I..  Slraub,  all  for- 
merly identified  with  the  Straub-Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  have  organized  a  new  company,  the  A.  A.  Straub 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  ofHces  at  91.')-916  Union  Bank  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

The  General  Steel  Corporation.  Detroit,  has  removed  its 
ofi[ices  to  larger  quarters  at  132U  Dime  Bank  Building,  that 
city. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  electric  con- 
trolling devices,  has  opened  a  branch  office  at  358  Ellicott 
Square,  Buffalo.  B.  A.  Hansen,  formerly  located  in  New 
York,  is  in  charge. 

The  Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Co.,  Boston,  precision  bench 
lathes,  internal  and  radial  grinding  machines,  has  changed 
the  address  of  its  Detroit  sales  office  to  6526  Cass  Avenue. 
The  office  is  oi>erated  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Reed- 
Prentice  Co..  Becker  Milling  Machine  Co.  and  Whitcomb- 
Blai-sdell  Machine  Tool  Co.,  under  the  management  of  T.  C. 
McDonald.  E.  B.  Barber,  formerly  .superintendent  of  fac- 
tories, Lafayette  Motor  Co.,  has  been  added  to  the  sales 
force. 

The  co-partnership  of  Benjamin  P.  Klein  and  William  J. 
Schoenberger,  trading  as  the  United  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  3844 
Hamilton  Avenue.  Cleveland,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  The  company  continues  in  the  manufacture  of 
plumbing  brass  goods  and  water  works  brass  goods  at  the 
same  location,  but  under  the  sole  ownership  of  Mr.  Klein. 
Mr.  Schoenberger  upon  withdrawing  takes  over  the  gas  valve 
and  stove  cock  department,  which  will  be  known  as  the  W.  J. 
Schoenberger  Co.,  Harvard  Avenue  at  103d  Street,  Cleveland, 
manufacturing  gas  valves  and  cocks  and  special  fittings  for 
gas  appliances. 

J.  N.  Moyer,  machinery  and  supplies,  Crozer  Building,  14  20 
Chestnut  Stieet,  Philadelphia,  has  moved  into  its  new  quar- 
ters at  119  North  Third  Street,  that  city,  combining  its  office 
and  showroom. 

The  Risher  Fire  Brick  Co.,  733  Waveland  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, has  established  offices  and  warehouse  facilities  at 
Eighteenth  and  Canal  Streets,  Chicago. 

The  International  Fuel  &  Iron  Corporation  has  removed 
its  Philadelphia  offices  from  the  Stock  Exchanse  Building  to 
21.5  South   Broad  Street. 

The  Hartford  Tap  &  Gauge  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Hanson  Tap  &  Gauge  Co..  connect- 
ing it  more  closely  with  the  inventor  of  the  Hanson  process 
which  it  employs. 

The  Swope-McCracken  Co..  Inc.,  7720  Gratiot  Avenue, 
Detroit,  production  manufacturer  and  machinist,  has  taken 
over  recently  the  business  of  the  Hawken  Nut  &  Screw  Co. 
The  capital  of  the  former  company  has  been  increased  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Automatic  &  Electric  Furnaces.  Ltd..  281-283  Gray's 
Inn  Road.  London.  W.C.I,  announces  its  removal  to  larger 
works  and  offices  at  Elecfurn  Works.  173-175  Farringdon 
Road.  London,  E.C.1.  Demonstration  rooms  will  be  provided 
with  furnaces  in  operation,  and  laboratory  and  industrial 
electric  muffles  will  also  be  available  for  trial  purposes. 

The  office  and  manufacturing  divisions  of  the  Lamson 
Co..  mechanical  appliances,  which  were  located  in  Boston 
and  Lowell.  Mass..  have  been  consolidated  in  its  new  plant 
at  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co..  Cleveland,  announces 
that  its  conveyor  sales  are  now  in  charge  of  E.  P.  Sawhill. 
who  has  had  nearly  30  years'  engineering  and  selling  experi- 
ence on  this  type  of  equipment.  The  Brownhoist  elevator 
and  conveyor  equipment  includes  a  complete  line  of  belt 
conveyors,  chain  conveyors,  coal  crushers,  screens,  apron 
conveyors,    picking    tables,    etc. 

The  Pawlijig  &  Harnischfeger  Co..  Milwaukee,  announces 
the  following  new  agents  and  territories  for  its  machine 
tool  Ime:  The  Cadillac  Machinery  Co..  Detroit,  C.  L. 
Campbell,  president,  has  the  State  of  Michigan  with  the 
exception  of  the  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
the   extreme  Northern  section  of  the   State.     The  Cleveland 


Duplex  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  G.  J.  Hawkey,  president, 
has  the  Northern  section  of  Ohio.  The  Seifreat-Woodruff 
Co.,  with  offices  at  Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  has  the  lower 
section  of  Ohio  with  counties  bordering  the  Ohio  River  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  change  in  corporate  name 
of  the  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  the  Washburn 
Co.  The  Wire  Goods  Co.  was  recently  reincorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and  has  taken  over  the  business  of 
the  Cassady-Fairbanks  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  the  Andrews 
Wire  &  Iron  Works  of  Roekford,  III.,  together  with  the 
Andrews  Wire  &  Iron  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd.  The  American 
companies  will  be  known  as  the  Wire  Goods  Co.  division, 
the  Cassady-Fairbanks  Co.  division  and  the  Andrew  Wire 
&  Iron  Works  division.  The  main  office  of  the  company 
will  be  at  28  Union  Street,   Worcester. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Tait  Knob  &  Dial  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  to  manufacture  radio  in- 
struments and  equipment.  Its  chief  product  is  a  detachable 
dial  and  knob.  The  incorporators  are:  R.  L.  Tait.  H.  Scott 
and  I.  B.  Canfield.  Address  M.  J.  Spalekhaver.  115  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

The  East  Pico  Sheet  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  to  manufac- 
ture sheet  metal  and  other  metal  products,  having  taken  over 
the  business  of  the  East  Pico  Sheet  Metal  Works,  that  city, 
a  business  conducted  by  the  incorporators  for  some  years. 
The  company  has  its  own  properties  for  manufacturing  which 
were  enlarged  recently  to  meet  expansion.  The  incorporators 
are:  W.  J.  and  C.  R.  Lauterwasser.  and  E.  V.  Hanson.  Ad- 
dress C.  H.   Tribit.  Jr.,  Hollingsworth  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Scientific  Instrument  Co..  46  Vesey  Street.  New 
York,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  to 
manufacture  precision  instruments.  The  incorporators  are: 
M.  Linke,   H.  M.  Vandenhove  and  F.  L.  Novak. 

The  Donnelly  Dry  Dock  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  to  operate 
a  dry  dock  and  shipbuilding  plant.  William  T.  Donnelly, 
well  known  in  construction  circles  as  a  designer  of  modern 
floating  dry  docks,  is  the  chief  incorporator.  The  new 
company  expects  to  replace  many  of  the  older  type  dry- 
docks  during  the  next  two  years  with  this  fioating  type, 
an  example  of  which  is  Bethlehem's  Sparrows  Point  Dock. 
The  other  incorporators  are:  N.  E.  Donnelly  and  D.  W. 
Barnes. 

Tho  H.  J.  Zinn  Cutlery  Co.,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Ninth 
Street,  Altoona.  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  to  manufacture  cutlery  products.  It  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  special  electro  silver-plated  knife,  rib 
enforced,  properties  have  been  leased  and  equipment  is  being 
installed.  It  is  in  the  market  for  steel  products  required  by 
its  line.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  H.  Bindle,  Altoona,  Pa.; 
H.  J.  Zinn,  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  W.  M.  Sellers,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Altoona. 

The  National  Motor  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  Delaware  laws, 
to  manufacture  automobile  equipment  and  parts.  Mannie 
Eichner.  1545  Broadway,  New  York,  is  corporate  repre- 
sentative. 

The  B.  W.  &  Leo  Harris  Co..  formerly  the  Manufacturers' 
Supply  Co.,  2407  University  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  has  been 
organized  as  a  purchaser  and  seller  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise and  property,  and  liquidator  of  enterprises,  including 
complete  plants,  businesses,  properties,  surplus  and  bankrupt 
stocks  and  assets  realization  of  all  kinds.  B.  W.  Harris  is 
president;  Abraham  Harris,  vice-president:  and  Leo  B. 
Harris,  secretary  and   treasurer. 

The  Brooklyn  Screw  Machine  Products  Co..  75  Thirteen,th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $15,000,  to  manufacture  screw  machine  specialties  and 
other  mechanical  products.  It  uses  limited  quantities  of 
.=teel  products  required  for  its  line;  these  are  purchased  in 
the  open  market.  The  incorporators  are:  E.  H.  Coller, 
R.  W.  Johnson  and  N.  A.  Carpenter. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Iron    unil    Soft    Steel   Bars    niid    fSlinpex 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.oOc. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price   4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price   3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  '/4  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   ^4  in.,  base  3.04e. 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  IVi  x  14  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2'^  x  Vi  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  '/^  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-roUed  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel   4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel 18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 


Vi  in. 


Tank   Plalen— Steel 

and  heavier 3.14c. 


SheetH 

Blue  Annealed  pg^  ub. 

No.  10   4.19c. 

No.   12    4.24c. 

No.  14   4.29c. 

No.  16   4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass.  Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

30   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 


No. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Galvanized 


Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28 5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

30   6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Welded  Pipe 


No. 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

^i    in.    Butt..   —53  —38 

%    in.    Butt..   —58  — 45 

1-3  in.  Butt. .   —60  —47 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —57  — 44 

7-8   in.   Lap.  .  — 53  —30 

9-12  in.  Lap..   — 49  —30 


Wrought  Iron 

Black 

%  in.  Butt...   —11 

%   in.  Butt..  .   —17 

1-1%  in.  Butt.  —20 

2   in.   Lap —14 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —18 
7-12  in.  Lap.  .  —10 


Galv. 
+13 

—  1 

—  2 
+  2 

—  2 
+  6 


Branx  Sheet,   Rod,  Tube  and  AVlre 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20>4c. 

High  brass  wire    20^c.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod   I6%c.  to  17%e. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23%c! 

Copper   tube,   seamless    25  %c.  to  26     c! 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22%c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 


Tl 

n    Plates 

Brigrlit    T 

n 

Coke — 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

"A" 

Charcoal 

14x20 

80  lb. 
90  lb. 

.  $6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 
5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.40 

0.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

XXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne  Platen 

S-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock   9.00 

'I'l  n 

Straits,  pig 36c. 

Bar     43c.  to  47c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot  15'4c. 

Electrolytic   15    c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter  S^c 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 9*4c.  open  10c. 

Lend   and   Solder* 

.American  pig  lead    7%e.  to  8Hc. 

Bar  lead    9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  Vi  and  l-i  guaranteed 25%c. 

No.  1  solder   24c. 

Refined   solder    21  Vic. 


steel    ^V^re 

Babe  Price*  on  No  9  Gagb  and  Coaksbr      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    4.25c. 

Annealed  soft   ' '  .4.25c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.90c. 

Coppered   basic 4.90c.       x      j    v 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   .^^  c,Oc       i-*»°'  heavy 


•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing  to   composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 7_5c 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antimony- 
Asiatic     8V4c  to  9c. 

Alnniinniu 

No.  1  aluminum   (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.  . .  .25c.  to  27c. 

Old    MrtHlM 

Prices  continue  firm  but  business  is  quiet,  except  in 
white  metals  which  are  active.  Dealers'  buying  prices 
are  as  follows:  />«„,„ 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   12.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.50 

Brass,  heavy    6.50 

Brass,  light    5.50 

Heavy  machine  composition 8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.76 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

5.00 


•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


I^ad,  tea    <  00 

Zinc    3.75 
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Inspection  the  Keynote  in  Axle  Plant 


Above  Is  a  Portion  of  Uie  Inspection  Department ; 
the  Man  Is  Checking^  the  Degrees  of  Angle  on  the 
Steering  Knuckle,  on  a  Fixture  Designed  for  That 

Purpose 
At  Right  the  Hardness  Test   Is   Being  Made  on  a 

Wills  King  Pin  by  Means  of  a  Scleroscope 
In  the   Lower  View  a   Cadillac  Differential   Carrier 
Is  Being  Checked  for  Alinement,  with  a  Test  Fixture 
and   a   Starrett   Dial   Indicator,    to   0.005   In.   Limit 


CLOSE  inspection  of  raw  material  and  frequent 
and  rig-id  inspection  of  work  in  process  of  manu- 
facture are  predominating  features  at  the  plant 
of  the  Eaton  axle  division  of  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland.  This  inspection  with  frequent  checking  of 
jigs  and  fixtures  has  resulted  in  reducing  scrap  losses, 
due  to  the  rejection  of  defective  parts,  to  not  over  1 
per  cent.  It  is  said  that  the  usual  scrap  losses  in  plants 
of  this  type  run  from  2  to  2%  per  cent. 

In  the  plant  are  manufactured  front  and  rear  axles 
for  some  of  the  high  priced  motor  cars,  the  makers  of 
which  demand  axles  of  the  highest  quality.  This  stand- 
ard is  adhered  to  in  all  the  output  of  the  Eaton  plant, 
as  the  management  feels  that  any  attempt  to  produce 
both  high  grade  and  medium  quality  axles  in  the  same 
plant,  and  with  the  same  workmen  and  equipment, 
would  not  prove  successful.  While  high  quality  is 
maintained,  the  plant  is  nevertheless  operated  on  a 
fairly  large  production  basis. 

The  plant  management  takes  into  consideration  three 
main  factors,  to  reduce  its  scrap  losses  to  a  minimum. 
It  endeavors  (1)  to  keep  its  machinery  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition,  (2)  frequently  checks  its  jigs  and  fix- 
tures with  blue  prints  and  (3)  considers  the  human 
element  of  the  utmost  importance.  During  the  period 
of  depression,  when   labor  was   plentiful,   considerable 
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Its  Economy 
Shown  in  Hold- 
ing Rejections 
of  Finished 
Axles  Below 
One   Per   Cent 
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attention  was  devoted  to  building  up  a  force  of  skilled 
workmen. 

By  a  careful  inspection  of  raw  material,  defects 
when  existing  are  generally  found  before  much  work 
has  been  expended  in  machining  operations,  and  thus  is 
avoided  later  scrapping  from  this  cause.  Every  piece 
that  goes  through  the  plant  is  given  for  inspections. 
First,  the  rough  piece  is  inspected,  then  there  is  a  field 
inspection  during  operation,  and  after  the  part  is  fin- 
ished it  is  given  100  per  cent  inspection.  Finally  there 
is  an  inspection  of  the  finished  axle  after  assembling. 

Rough  malleable  castings  for  the  rear  axles,  such  as 
differential  carriers,  brake  supports,  etc.,  on  receipt 
are  given  a  visual  inspection  for  cracks,  blow  holes, 
sand  holes  and  warping.  The  larger  forgings  such 
as  I-beams  for  front  axles  are  first  given  a  rough 
grinding  and  polishing,  when  any  defects  in  forging 
the  steel  will  show  up.  Pieces  having  defects  are 
thrown  out  and  the  remainder,  with  the  smaller  forged 
parts,  are  sent  to  the  heat  treating  department.  After 
heat  treating  they  are  tested  for  hardness  on  a  Brinell 
testing  machine. 

Inspection  of  all  the  largest  parts  is  done  on  spe- 
cial layout  benches  located  in  the  rough  stockroom,  the 


sibility  can  be  placed  on  the  man  who  made  the  final 
inspection. 

A  daily  report  is  made  of  the  number  of  parts 
scrapped.  In  this  report  parts  rejected  are  tabulated 
and  the  report  shows  the  operation  at  which  the  part 
was  rejected,  also  the  department,  cause  of  spoilage 
and  whether  the  inspection  was  made  after  comple- 
tion. Four  copies  of  this  report  are  made,  one  going 
to  the  factory  manager,  one  to  the  chief  inspector  and 
one  to  the  superintendent,  the  fourth  being  for  a  record 
file,  so  that  all  interested  may  know  the  amount  of 
defective  work  and  various  details. 

Materials  purchased  finished  are  inspected  the  day 
they  are  received  and,  if  they  do  not  meet  specifica- 
tions, the  manufacturer  is  immediately  informed.  By 
following  this  plan,  the  delivery  of  other  parts  having 
similar  defects  may  be  avoided  and  there  is  less  chance 
for  dispute  with  the  manufacturer  than  where  com- 
plaint is  not  made  until  some  time  later. 

Being  probably  the  latest  plant  built  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  automobile  axles,  the  Eaton  axle  plant  is 
a  modern  type  factory  laid  out  for  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical handling  and  routing  of  material.  The  manu- 
facturing part  is  a  one-story,  brick  and  steel  structure 


'   ti.  ,  l;i)ii:   '■ailillac  Axle  Shafts  "n    I-      ■  i 

machine  shop  and  the  final  inspection  department.  The 
rough  inspection  shows  whether  a  casting  or  forging 
will  clean  up  properly  in  machining.  If  it  will  not,  the 
part  is  rejected.  Surface  gages,  indicators,  squares, 
dimension  gages  and  bench  centers  are  used  as  re- 
quired for  the  various  inspection  work  on  the  rough 
parts. 

In  the  machine  shop  there  is  an  inspection  of  work 
at  average  intervals  of  30  minutes.  In  some  cases  this 
may  come  at  longer  intervals  and  in  other  cases  as 
often  as  every  15  minutes.  This  inspection  shows 
whether  the  work  turned  out  in  any  operation  checks 
to  the  specified  limits.  In  case  the  work  approaches 
either  the  high  or  low  limits  of  the  specifications  in 
a  number  of  consecutive  operations,  the  jig  or  fix- 
ture is  removed  and  sent  to  the  tool  room,  where  it 
is  checked  up  with  its  drawing  and  repaired  if  neces- 
sary. In  designing  fixtures  simplicity  is  the  aim,  a 
fixture  not  fully  automatic  sometimes  being  regarded 
as  preferable  to  one  that  is  fully  automatic  but  more 
intricate. 

When  final  inspection  is  made,  the  inspector  marks 
all  parts  with  his  individual  stamp  so  that,  should  a 
piece  not  up  to  the  proper  limits  be  passed,  respon- 
sibility for  the  error  can  be  properly  placed.  When  an 
axle  is  ready  to  ship  it  is  stamped  with  a  number  and 
a  tag  signed  by  the  individual  inspector  is  attached. 
A  record  is  kept  of  every  axle  so  that,  should  one  be 
returned  or  be  reported  as  lai-king  any  part,  the  respon- 


of  300  X  450  ft,  with  sawtooth  roof.  Across  the  upper 
end  is  a  two-track  railroad  siding  which  serves  both 
the  receiving  and  shipping  departments.  Adjoining  the 
receiving  department  is  the  rough  inspection  depart- 
ment with  machines  for  rough  grinding,  and  next  to 
this  along  one  side  of  the  plant  is  the  rough  stock 
storage  room.  Adjoining  this  through  the  center  bay 
is  the  machine  shop,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the 
inspection  department  for  finished  parts  and  next  to 
this  is  the  finished  stock  room.  This  is  inclosed  with 
a  wire  screen  so  that  finished  parts  cannot  get  to 
the  stock  room  before  final  inspection.  Next  to  the 
stock  room  at  the  outer  bay  is  the  final  assembly  de- 
partment and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  the  shipping 
department. 

Machine  tools  in  the  machine  shop  are  grouped 
according  to  operation,  each  unit  complete  in  itself. 
Rear  axles  are  machined  in  the  upper  end  of  the  plant 
and  front  axles  and  small  parts  at  the  lower  end. 
Rough  stock  passes  from  the  rough  stock  department 
directly  across  to  the  part  of  the  shop  in  which  it 
is  to  be  machined  and  then  straight  across  the  stock 
room  to  the  final  assembly  department.  In  the  final 
assembly  department  the  work  starts  on  the  rear  axle 
toward  the  lower  end  of  the  shop  and  moves  toward 
the  upper  end  so  that,  when  the  assembly  is  com- 
pleted, the  axle  is  close  to  the  shipping  department. 
Generally  smaller  parts  move  directly  across  from  the 
machine  shop  to  the  stock  room  and  from  there  to  the 
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At  Right  the  Machine  Is  Drill- 
ing Spring  Seat  Holes  and  King 
Pin  Holes,  at  One  Operation,  on 
a    Cadillac    I-Beam    Front    Axle 


Below  Is  Shown  the  Assembling 
of  Cadillac  and  Wills  Front 
Axles,  the  Type  of  Stand  on 
Which  the  Axles  Are  Mounted 
for  Assembly  Indicating  the  Care 
Taken  to  Avoid  Unnecessary 
Steps 
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At   Left    Is    the   Final   Assembling  De- 
partment, Showing  Cadillac  and  Model 
1000   Rear  Axles  Being  Assembled  on 
Stands  Mounted  on  Casters 
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point  of  assembly.  With  this  arrangement  there  is 
virtually  no  retracing  of  parts  and  the  amount  of  han- 
dling is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  heat  treating  is 
done  in  a  separate  plant  a  short  distance  from  the 
rough  stock  inspection  department. 

Handling  of  parts  in  process  and  completed  is  done 
largely  with  elevating  platform  electric  trucks.  Spe- 
cial racks  on  casters  are  provided  for  small  parts. 
Danger  that  parts  will  become  nicked  by  being  thrown 
on  the  floor  and  piled  is  thus  avoided  and  the  use  of 
racks  reduces  the  labor  of  handling.  Work  goes  through 
the  shop  in  lots  of  various  sizes.  The  general  policy 
is  to  have  the  machine  shop  keep  30  days  ahead  of  the 


assembly   department,    or   carry   a    month's    supply    of 
finished  parts   in   the  stock  room. 

The  management  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the  pro- 
portion of  indirect  to  direct  labor.  During  the  read- 
justment period  the  drastic  steps  taken  to  reduce  the 
overhead  cut  the  office  expense  over  50  per  cent.  But 
no  reduction  was  made  in  the  cost  department,  as  the 
company  wanted  to  keep  this  department  at  a  high 
point  of  efficiency  and  with  a  sufficient  force  to  make 
quick  reports  on  costs.  Practically  all  employees 
engaged  on  production  work,  except  common  labor, 
work  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  involving  payment  for  re- 
sults produced. 


Overheatiug  Aluminum 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Metals  at 
Swansea  on  Sept.  21,  Dr.  Walter  Rosenhain  and  J.  W. 
Grogan  described  some  experiments  undertaken  to 
ascertain  whether  certain  forms  of  treatment  in  the 
melting  and  re-melting  of  aluminum  would  bring  about 
in  the  metal  deterioration  approximating  to  the  con- 
dition generally  described  as  "burnt"  aluminum.  High 
grade  aluminum  was  poured  at  temperatures  up  to  1000 
deg.  C.  and  also  at  the  usual  pouring  temperature  after 
heating  for  some  hours  at  1000  deg.  C.  The  castings 
so  obtained  were  rolled  to  sheet  form  and  tested  in  the 
annealed  state. 

No  deterioration  in  the  metal  could  be  detected,  even 
when  a  casting  temperature  as  high  as  1000  deg.  C. 
was  used.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  tensile  tests 
is  tabulated  in  the  paper  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  the  small  ingots.  The  appearance 
of  the  air  surface  of  these  ingots  showed  no  systematic 
ditference  corresponding  to  the  increasing  casting  tem- 
perature. The  macrostrueture  was  also  very  similar 
throughout,  except  that  there  was  a  distinct  increase 
of  crystal  size  with  increasing  casting  temperature. 

High-grade  aluminum  and  aluminum  containing 
0.77  per  cent  iron  and  0.72  per  cent  silicon  were  cast 
to  %  in.  slabs  and  rolled  to  a  thickness  of  0.01  in.  This 
sheet  was  melted  and  cast  and  the  whole  process  re- 
peated ten  times.  Test  pieces  cut  from  sheet  0.05  in. 
thick  from  each  melt  gave  figures  which  indicate  no 
systematic  change  in  the  quality  of  the  metal.  This  is 
in  striking  contradiction  to  the  views  which  have  been 
current  in  the  aluminum  industry  hitherto. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Edwards  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
on  the  paper  stated  that  his  own  experiments  confirmed 
everything  the  authors  claimed.  He  thought  the  diffi- 
culties associated  with  remelting  were  to  a  very  large 
extent  due  to  the  stirring  which  was  so  often  too  vig- 
orous. If  the  metal  were  allowed  to  stand  it  was  found 
that  not  only  was  the  quality  better  but  the  amount  of 
dross  was  less;  indeed,  he  had  noticed  that  on  prolonged 
standing  of  the  molten  alloys  or  pure  aluminum  the 
droas  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  exceedingly 
little  of  it  was  obtained,  and  its  character,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  judged  by  ordinary  visual  examination, 
was  entirely  different.  The  dross,  in  fact,  became  like 
a  powder.  He  considered  a  high  temperature  in  re- 
melting  to  be  really  advantageous  because  it  facilitated 
the  rising  and  segregation  of  dross.  The  chief  objec- 
tion so  far  as  sand  castings  or  chill  castings  were  con- 
corned  in  connection  with  the  temperature  of  castings 
was,  he  thought,  almost  entirely  due  not  to  any  re- 
melting  that  might  have  occurred  but  to  the  influence 
of  the  high  temperature  of  castings  upon  the  slower 
rate  of  cooling.  He  asked  the  authors  if  they  had 
evolved  any  method  for  satisfactorily  estimating  oxygen 
in  aluminum. 

Dr.  A.  C.  C.  Giivj'er  considered  that  the  authors  had 
proved  their  point  and  he  said  it  would  be  interesting 
when  the  work  had  progressed  farther  to  know  exactly 
what  the  contamination  was  due  to.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  said,  repeated  re-melting  caused  de- 
terioration in  rolling  qualities,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
see  what  that  was  due  to  owing  to  the  fact  that  alumi- 
num  was   such   an   e.xtraoniinarily   difficult     metal     to 


analyze.  His  own  experience  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  oxygen  content  of  aluminum  must  be  very  small. 
With  regard  to  casting,  he  did  not  consider  heating 
to  a  high  temperature  prior  to  casting  to  be  necessar- 
ily bad;  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  rate  at  which 
the  casting  cooled.  He  knew  of  oases  in  which  very 
thin  sections  for  body  work  had  had  to  be  cast  in  alumi- 
num in  this  country  and  in  America,  and  no  difficulty 
at  all  had  been  experienced. 

Nature  of  the  Dross 

J.  D.  Grogan,  who  replied  to  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  author's  experience  in  regard  to  dross  was 
that  in  re-melting  the  sheet  the  dross  was  very 
"metallic"  and  silvery,  and  contained  a  large  amount 
of  free  metallic  aluminum  merely  entangled,  .presum- 
ably in  a  mesh  of  oxide.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the 
metal  deliberately  overheated  the  dross  was  very  hard 
and  sometimes  black,  although  it  was  not  carbon.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  very  fine  lamellaj  parallel  with  the 
surface,  and  it  could  be  torn  apart  and  divided  into 
sheets.  Some  of  the  material  when  assayed  contained 
apparently  over  99  per  cent  of  aluminum.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  the  determination  of  oxygen, 
a  large  number  of  methods  had  been  tried  without 
success. 


Combustibility  of  Coke  in  the  Blast  Furnace 

Further  work  on  the  combustibility  of  coke  and 
relative  reactivity  with  carbon  dioxide  is  being  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Southern  experiment  station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Birmingham-Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pittsburgh  station  of  the  bureau. 
Two  variable  properties  of  coke,  its  combustibility  and 
rate  of  oxidation  or  "solution"  in  carbon  dioxide,  are 
believed  to  play  an  important  part  in  its  performance 
in  the  blast  furnace.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  ideal 
coke  should  come  down  to  the  tuyere  zone  without 
oxidation  by  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  stack  gases 
(Gruner's  ideal  working)  and  should  there  burn 
rapidly  carbon  monoxide.  Laboratory  scale  tests  for 
determining  relative  combustibility  of  cokes  and  their 
reactivity  with  carbon  dioxide  have  been  developed  and 
a  number  of  by-product  and  beehive  cokes  tested.  The 
relation  between  these  values  and  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  coke  has  been  studied.  A  comparison  of 
laboratory  scale  test  results  and  results  of  actual  fur- 
nace practice  is  being  made. 


Study  of  Electric  Furnace  Refractories 

As  it  is  hoped  to  develop  refractories  for  electric 
furnaces,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  method  and  appar- 
atus for  measuring  their  conductivity  at  advanced 
temperatures,  states  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Moreover,  data  in  regard  to  the  conductivity  of  exist- 
ing refractories  at  temperatures  above  1400  di'g.  C. 
are  meager.  It  is  proposed  by  the  bureau  to  study  the 
leakage  factor  through  refractories.  The  method  of 
attack  has  been  worked  out  and  the  furnace  designed, 
the  material  for  which  is  arriving  at  the  bureau's 
ceramic  experiment  station  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


New  Development  in  Cupola  Construction 

The   Soluiermann   Ecpiipment   in   Germany   Involves 

Pre-Heating  die  Blast  and  Shortening 

the  Time  of  Melting 


ANEW  development  in  cupola  construction  is 
presented  by  the  Schuermann  cupola  which  is 
described  in  the  issue  of  Die  Giesserei,  No.  18  for 
1922.  The  author  of  the  article  is  E.  Hellmund,  operat- 
ing manager  of  the  Werner  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Duelken, 
Germany,  where  working  tests  were  carried  out.  The 
inventor  was  formerly  owner  of  a  foundry  at  Co.swig, 
and  has  protected  his  cupola  by  German  Patent  No. 
266303.  The  objects  desired  are  a  shortening  of  the 
time  during  which  the  melting  iron  is  in  contact  with 
the  glowing  coke  and  more  especially  the  ascending 
column  of  gases,  and  also  a  preheating  of  the  blast. 
When  first  introduced  to  foundrymen  the  proposed  new* 
cupola  attracted  very  little  interest,  but  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  practical  test  at  the  Werner  plant. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  typical  diagram  of  a  Schuermann 
cupola.  The  blast  enters  through  the  reversing  valve 
a,  passes  through  chamber  b  of  the  pre-heater,  enters 
the  cupola  at  c  and  enters  into  combustion  with  the 
coke.  The  waste  gases  pass  through  the  chamber  e 
thereby  heating  it,  then  through  the  reversing  valve 
a  and  the  throttle  valve  f  to  the  chimney  g.  As  well 
as  through  the  openings  square  across  the  cupola,  a 
part  of  the  blast  is  at  the  same  time  carried  through 
two  tuyeres  arranged  at  the  sides  so  as  to  cover  the 
total  space. 

As  the  result  of  tests  which  have  been  carried  far 
enough  to  be  considered  conclusive,  the  amount  of  coke 
needed  is  from  6.5  to  7.5  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  castings  to  be  made.  In  most  cases  the  iron 
had  to  be  strongly  over-heated  for  their  thin-walled 
castings,  but  even  then  they  never  used  more  than  7.5 
per  cent  coke.  For  the  first  15  charges  they  used  7  per 
cent  and  for  the  following  15  charges  7.50  per  cent.  They 
work  48  hours  per  week,  only  5  days  in  the  week;  fol- 
lowing this  the  chambers  for  heating  the  blast  remain 
cold  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  no  auxiliary  fire,  only 
the  throttle  valve  remains  always  closed.  Even  then 
when  starting  up  Monday  morning  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  for  the  first  charges  more  than  7  per  cent  coke. 
The  monthly  coke  consumption  with  normal  cupola 
operation  used  would  be  as  follows: 

15  tons  X  20  =  300  tons  charge  with  10.6  per  cent  coke. 
This  =:  31.8  tons.  To-day  300  tons  X  7.25  per  cent  —  21.5 
tons,  showing  a  saving  of  10  tons  in  the  month. 

This  amounts  to  120  tons  per  year  which,  with  the 
present  price  of  coke,  including  freight,  cost  of  un- 
loading, etc.,  equals  a  very  large  amount  per  year.  In 
addition  to  the  saving  of  coke  the  quality  is  improved 
due  to  the  lowering  of  the  sulphur  by  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  automatic  records  of  amount 
and  pressure  of  blast.  As  may  be  clearly  seen  reversals 
were  carried  out  every  10  min.  During  the  period  a 
reversals  were  at  3-min.  periods  in  order  to  bum  the 
coke  bed  and  also  heat  the  two  chambers.    The  period 


b  shows  the  time  of  the  first  charge,  while  c  shows  the 
normal  running.  In  period  d  the  blast  was  taken  off 
while  the  slag  tap  was  closed.  The  final  period  e  shows 
the  blast  entering  from  both  sides.  The  temperature  of 
the  waste  gases  leaving  the  chimney  stack  was  about 
100  to  150  deg.  C.,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  brick  work 
of  the  chambers  was  absorbing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
heat.  The  melting  ran  along  without  trouble  and  the 
reversals  prevented  a  slagging  of  the  tuyeres. 

It  is  hoped  to  decrease,  even  more  than  at  present, 
the  amount  of  blast  passing  upward  through  the  column 
of  charge,  which  it  is  believed  will  still  further  reduce 
the  coke  consumption,  because  the  carbon  of  the  coke 
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Pig.  1. — Typical  Diagram  of  the  German 
Schuermann  Cupola 

will  not  be  acted  on  by  the  carbon  dioxide.  Shortly 
after  starting,  the  gases  pass  from  the  heating  chamber 
to  the  cupola  at  about  400  deg.  C.  After  two  or  three 
reversals  the  blast  temperature  reaches  about  800  to 
900  deg.  C. 

In  order  to  use  the  carbon  monoxide  present  in  the 
waste  gases,  a  small  amount  of  blast  is  introduced  in 
the  heating  chambers.    The  results  show  that  for  about 


Coke 

Charge,  Coke 

Per  Bed, 

Cent  Lb. 

8.0  1.650 

7.0  1.650 

6.5  1,650 

6.5  1,650 

7.0  1,650 

6.5  1,650 


7.5  to  10.0 

8.6  to  11.2 
8.0  to  10.8 

8.2  to  10.0 
8.6  to  11.2 
10.5  to  11.5 


6.5  1,650  10.0  to  11.5 

6.5  1,650  10.0  to  11.5 

6.5  1,650  10.8  to  11.2 

6.5  1,650  10.5  to  10.8 


•750  to  1650  deg.  Pahr. 


Amount 
Cu.  Ft.  Waste  Gas, 

Per  Min.  Deg.  C.»  Deg.  C. 

2.650  to  3.000  400  to  900  100  to  150 

2.650  to  2.900  400  to  900  100  to  150 

2,540  to  2,900  400  to  900  Charge  15  had  7 

per  cent  coke 

2.650  to  3.000  400  to  900  15,430  lb.  cold  iron 

2.650  to  3,180  400  to  900  

2,650no  3,000  400  to  900  Charge  14  had  7 

2,820  to  3,000  400  to  900  Charge  15  had  7 
per  cent  coke 

2.820  to  3,040        400  to  900  

2,970  to  3,040        400  to  900  

3,000  to  3,180  400  to  900  33  nrin,  stoppage 
of  current 
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Run 

Charge 
in  Lb. 

Sulphur,  Per 
1               2 

Cent 

Begun 

Ended 

3' 

3:20 
3:10 
2:50 

6:30 
6:10 
6:10 

23,150 
20.390 
22,600 

o.ii2 

0.120 

0.101 

0.11 

0.111 

0.089 
0.075 
0.086 

2:55 
2:40 
3:10 

6:25 
6:00 
6:00 

25,350 
24,800 
18,200 

0.110 
0.135 
0.156 

0.112 
0.14 

0.080 
0.112 
0.079 

2:38 

6:20 

25.900 

0.130 

0.104 

0.083 

3:10 
2:55 
2:50 

5:55 
5:55 
6:15 

21,500 
25,350 
25.350 

0.136 
0.134 

0.076 
0.0S3 

0.062 
0.055 
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The   Iron   Age 


October  19,  1922 


3  months  the  highly  heated  iron  necessary  for  thin 
castings  has  been  produced  without'  trouble  or  other 
bad  effects  and  with,  at  the  most,  a  coke  charge  of 
7.5  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  sulphur  of  the  iron 
has  shown  a  reduction  up  to  30  per  cent,  which  results 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  remarkable  improvement 
has  been  reached  in  the  cupola  melting  practice.  The 
writer  of  the  German  article  believes  no  such  funda- 
mental change  in  cupola  practice  has  been  seen  for  the 
last  century.  ^ 

In  the  table  are  given  the  results  of  a  two  weeks 
test  which  began  with  a  coke  charge  of  8  per  cent,  a 
coke  bed  of  1650  lb.  with  a  blast  pressure  of  7.5  to  10 
oz.     Higher  pressure  was  not  possibh  with  the  blow- 
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Fig.    2. — Automatic    Record    of   Amount    and    Pressure    o£ 
Blast  in  New  German  Cupola 

ing  arrangement  available.  The  amount  of  blast 
amounted  to  2650  to  3000  cu.  ft.  per  min.  The  enter- 
ing blast  was  from  400  to  900  deg.  C,  the  waste  gas 
temperature  100  to  150  deg.  C,  the  charge  10.5  metric 
tons.  The  blast  was  begun  at  3:20  and  ended  at  6:30, 
so  that  the  rate  of  melting  was  about  3.4  tons  per  hr. 
The  rate  of  melting  in  this  case  was  too  small  and  could 
not  be  much  increased  during  the  two  test  weeks.  This 
was  because  the  side  tuyeres,  mentioned  above,  were 
arranged  in  the  brick  work  of  the  cupola  and  could 
not  be  changed  during  this  period. 

The  sulphur  content  of  the  molten  iron  showed,  dur- 
ing 5  days  with  7  per  cent  coke,  a  decrease  from  0.14 
to  0.11  per  cent,  which  equals  about  20  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  test  period,  with  the  exception  of  4  days 
when  they  had  1540  lb.  of  cold  iron  which  could  not  be 
cast,  they  had  uniformly  over-heated  iron  which  gave 
good  castings.  During  the  test  .period  they  got  down 
to  6.5  per  cent  coke,  and  even  during  the  last  day  had 
no  trouble  from  cold  iron,  notwithstanding  a  33-min. 
delay  from  stoppage  of  current. 

In  the  table  the  various  sulphur  results  are  shown 
and  on  the  average  the  decrease  amounts  to  20  to  30 
per  cent.  It  also  must  be  remembered  that  they  melted 
with  a  shaft  furnace.  In  a  furnace  with  a  fore-hearth 
the  final  sulphur  would  have  been  still  smaller. 

The  test  period  showed  the  changes  necessary  to 
be  made.  To-day  they  have  a  rate  of  melting  of  5% 
tons  per  hr.  and  are  in  the  position  to  possibly  increase 
this  through  increasing  the  size  of  the  side  tuyeres, 
but  this  is  not  desirable  for  their  practice  as  they  would 
not  be  able  to  cast  the  extra  metal  so  provided.  No 
disadvantages  of  the  new  method  of  melting  have  been 
found  up  to  the  present  time.  The  heating  chambers 
are  clean  and  show  no  effects  of  the  heat,  which  will 
probably  be  seen  after  a  year  in  operation.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  life  of  these  chambers  will  be  at 
least  5  years.  It  is  also  assumed  that,  with  normal 
working,  the  cost  of  the  plant  for  a  daily  output  of 
15  tons  will  be  covered  by  the  saving  in  coke  in  one 
year's  operation. 

This  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  German 
Foundrymen's  Association  on  April  27,  at  Duesseldorf, 
and  was  followed  by  an  active  and  interesting  discus- 
sion. The  presiding  officer,  Doctor  Werner,  said  that 
the  new  cupola  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  German  Foundrymen's  Association  during  the  war 
but  nobody  was  interested  in  it,  and  the  inventor  made 
the  proposal  that  the  cupola  would  be  available  to  all 


the  German  foundrymen  without  license,  except  for 
covering  the  heavy  costs  already  incurred  for  home  and 
foreign  patents.  Doctor  Werner,  after  investigation, 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  the  cupola  in  their  plant  at 
Duelken,  and  the  paper  abstracted  above  gives  the  re- 
sults obtained.  It  is  certain  that  the  final  construction 
of  the  cupola  has  not  been  reached  but,  as  built  for  the 
test  run,  has  shown  splendid  results.  The  Schuermann 
company  has  designed  a  new  construction. 

During  the  discussion  one  question  asked  was 
whether  the  heating  chambers  did  not  need  frequent 
cleaning.  The  reply  was  that  during  the  three  months' 
operation  this  had  not  been  found  necessary.  In  reply 
to  another  question  it  was  stated  that  the  cupola  had 
a  diameter  of  35.4  to  39.4  in.  Another  speaker  pointed 
out  that  spark  arresters  would  not  be  necessary  and  the 
three  months'  operation  had  shown  no  danger  of  ex- 
plosions. Uncompleted  tests  showed  that  the  gases 
leaving  the  combustion  chamber  have  about  5  per  cent 
CO  with  13  to  14  per  cent  CO2.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  danger  of  explosions,  but  it  was  believed  that 
with  suitable  doors  to  guard  against  explosions  this 
could  be  avoided. 

The  heating  chambers  are  constructed  of  fire  brick 
exactly  the  same  as  for  the  stoves  of  a  blast  furnace. 
Also  after  each  day's  run  the  cupola  lining  is  fixed  up, 
and  after  the  three  months'  run  a  complete  new  lining 
was  put  in.  Another  speaker  mentioned  he  had  care- 
fully followed  the  operations  in  Duelken  and  could  cor- 
roborate the  results  obtained.  One  point  he  wished  to 
make  was  that  with  the  small  amount  of  coke,  only 
35  kg.,  for  a  charge  of  500  kg.  very  uniform  distribu- 
tion must  be  used.  The  dust  that  collects  in  the  brick 
work  of  the  heating  chambers  is  easily  removed  by 
means  of  compressed  air.  He  believed  this  style  of 
cupola  would  be  especially  suitable  for  small  Bessemer 
plants  because  no  sulphur  was  taken  up  from  the  coke 
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Fig.  3. — Automatic  Record  of  Pressure  and   .\niounl  of 
Blast  In  Schuermann  Cupola 

and  probably  large  amounts  of  scrap  could  be  melted. 
In  reply  to  another  question  it  was  stated  that  the 
average  charge  consisted  of  50  per  cent  pig  iron  and 
50  per  cent  scrap  iron  castings. — G.  B.  W. 


The  importation  of  scrap  from  Russia  into  Germany 
is  on  the  increase.  From  July  15  to  Aug.  15,  over  17,- 
700  tons  were  sent  from  Petrograd,  including  a  steamer 
for  breaking  up.  A  further  8000  tons  and  two  old  war- 
ships are  about  to  be  sent.  It  is  expected  that  the  ex- 
port program  of  Metallotorg,  the  company  formed  to 
expedite  trade  between  Germany  and  Russia,  which 
provides  for  the  export  of  75.000  tons  for  the  year,  will 
be  fully  executed. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Washington  chapter 
of  the  .\merican  Society  for  Steel  Treating  on  tiie 
evening  of  Oct.  20,  W.  J.  Newton,  research  engineer 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  will  discuss  "The  Heat  Treatment  of  Helical 
Springs." 


Gear  Makers  Hold  Notable  Meeting 


Advanced  Recommendations  on   the   Case  Hardening 
Gears — Gear  Noise  Elimination  Seriously  Con- 
sidered— Buving  Gear  Blanks  by  Piece 


of 


THE  Chicago  convention  of  the  American  Gear 
Manufacturers  Association  was  replete  with 
papers,  reports  and  discussion.  They  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  unusually  active  interest  of  members  in 
the  efforts  of  the  society  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
industry.  Standardization  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  the  sessions  and  the  progress  made  by  the  various 
committees  assigned  to  this  work  was  encouraging. 
The  measurement  of  gear  noises  was  the  subject  of  two 
addresses  and  caused  considerable  discussion,  with  the 
likelihood  that  the  society  will  finance  some  experi- 
mental work  to  that  end.  The  problem  of  apprentice- 
ship received  serious  consideration  and  a  revolutionary 
change  in  purchasing  policy  was  urged  in  a  paper  re- 
counting the  experience  of  a  company  which  now  buys 
gear  blanks  by  the  piece  instead  of  by  the  pound. 
Wide  variations  in  costs,  disclosed  by  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  membership,  were  cited  as  indicative  of 
the  urgency   of  uniform   accounting   methods. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Oct.  9  to  11,  inclusive.  President  F.  W.  Sinram  was 
in  the  chair  and  T.'W.  Owen  was  elected  secretary  to 
succeed  F.  D.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Owen  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  his  duties  and  has  been  provided  with  an  office 
at  Cleveland.  There  were  80  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention, most  of  them  executives  of  the  member  com- 
panies. Three  new  companies  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership and  three  additional  associate  members  were 
elected. 

Notable  Progress  in  Standardization 

The  report  of  the  A.  G.  M.  A.  sectional  committee 
of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee, 
B.  F.  Waterman,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  chairman, 
indicated  what  progress  was  being  made  in  the  adop- 
tion of  standards  affecting  the  gear  industry.  Stand- 
ards for  gears  and  pinions  for  electric  railroad  service, 
gray  iron  industrial  gears,  specifications  for  forged  and 
rolled  steel  for  gears,  and  specifications  for  brass  and 
bronze  for  gears  were  passed  for  printing  by  the  com- 
mittee last  spring  and  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
sponsor  societies  for  their  approval  as  tentative  Ameri- 
can .standards,  following  which  they  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  main  committee.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
sectional  committee  it  was  voted  to  submit  for  printing 
the  A.  G.  M.  A.  standard  for  composite  gearing,  its 
recommended  practice  for  the  inspection  of  gears,  its 
recommended  practice  for  herringbone  gears,  and  its 
recommended  practice  for  industrial  spur  gears. 

The  general  standardization  committee,  B.  F.  Water- 
man, chairman,  reported  the  adoption  of  recommended 
practice  for  the  adjustment  of  bevel  gears  at  assembly 
and  a  recommendation  for  backlash  in  bevel  gears, 
both  of  which  have  been  printed.  These  have  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  sectional  committee,  however, 
as  the  sub-committee  on  bevel  gears  hopes  to  have 
more  complete  data  to  offer  later.  The  sub-committee 
on  herringbone  gears  has  reconsidered  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  sectional  committee  and  adopted 
them.  The  only  item  in  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion still  unsettled  is  that  on  the  strength  of  herring- 
bone gears,  but  the  sectional  committee  has  agreed  to 
the  formula  offered  by  the  sub-committee  for  speeds 
up  to  2000  ft.  per  min.,  and  on  this  basis  will  submit 
the  entire  recommendation  for  printing  as  a  proposed 
standard. 

The  recommended  practice  for  the  inspection  of 
gears,  as  revised  by  the  sectional  committee,  has  been 
adopted  and  submitted  to  the  committee  on  plain  limit 
gages  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  ES  it  does  not  conflict  with  any  tentative  procedure 
of  that  committee,  has  been  passed  for  printing  in  the 
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iournal  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  has  likewise  been  printed 
by  the  A.  G.  M.  A. 

The  keyway  committee  made  a  tentative  report  at 
the  last  convention  but  has  taken  no  further  action,  as 
it  is  now  working  with  the  committee  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 

The  differential  committee  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  since  send- 
ing out  a  questionnaire  on  which  its  progress  report 
on  proposed  differential  nomenclature  was  made  at  the 
last  convention,  and  will  soon  have  a  differential  nomen- 
clature acceptable  to   most  anyone. 

The  tooth  form  committee  has  under  way  an  experi- 
ment to  determine  the  possibility  of  a  stub-tooth  pro- 
portion which  might  enable  the  present  proportions  now 
in  general  use  to  be  used  with  it,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
taining the  advantage  of  a  longer  tooth  which  so  many 
think  desirable.  Stub-tooth  proportions  are  also  being 
studied  by  foreign  engineering  bodies,  notably  Dutch 
and   French. 

Later  in  the  meeting  H.  J.  Eberhardt,  Newark  Gear 
Cutting  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  speaking  for  the 
tooth  form  committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  stated 
that  much  of  the  time  of  the  body  has  been  taken  up 
in  defining  accurately  the  technical  terms  used  in  con- 
nection with  tooth  forms,  a  task  which  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  wide  variation  in  usage.  He  said  the 
committee  is  not  yet  ready  to  recommend  any  one  tooth 
form  as  standard.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  a  stand- 
ard stub-tooth  form  will  soon  be  recommended,  as 
preliminary  tests  have  proved  satisfactory.  So  far 
the  only  feature  agreed  upon  is  a  20-deg.  pressure 
angle. 

New   Standard   Bevel   Gear   Adopted 

Of  all  of  the  sub-committee  reports  those  on  metal- 
lurgy and  straight  and  spiral  bevel  gears  commanded 
the  most  attention.  F.  E.  McMullen,  the  Gleason 
Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  bevel  and 
spiral  bevel  gear  committee,  offered  for  adoption  as  a 
standard  the  system  of  bevel  gear  design  described  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society.  In 
the  past  spur  gear  formulas  have  been  used  in  figuring 
bevel  gears,  but  as  these  formulas  were  worked  out 
for  ai!  interchangeable  spur  gear  system  which  neces- 
sarily required  some  compromise,  the  possibilities  of 
the  involute  curve  were  not  so  fully  utilized  as  it  is 
felt  desirable  in  bevel  gears  where  interchangeability 
is  not  a  factor.. 

The  basis  of  the  bevel  gear  system  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  the  use  of  the  lowest  pressure  angle 
that  can  be  employed  without  sacrificing  strength  by 
introducing  excessive  under-cut.  Experience  .shows,  it 
is  asserted,  that  bevel  gears  cut  with  a  lower  pressure 
.ingle  will  operate  more  quietly  than  those  with  a  higher 
one,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The  system,  which 
is  to  apply  to  generated  gears  only,  provides  only  three 
pressure  angles  (14%,  17%  and  20  deg.)  for  straight- 
tooth  gears  in  all  ratios  having  ten  or  more  teeth  in 
the  pinion.  The  17% -deg.  angle  need  be  used  for  only 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  ratios,  but  it 
is  considered  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  practical  system  which  will  give  the  quietest 
form  of  tooth  consistent  with  strength  and  wear.  For 
spiral  bevel  gears  one  pressure  angle,  14%  deg.,  suffices 
for  all  except  a  few  unusual  cases,  for  which  a  17% 
deg.  angle  is  used.  Under  the  system  the  gear  adden- 
dum decreases  and  the  pinion  addendum  increases  as 
the  ratios  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  gear  and 
pinion  become  greater.  The  report  was  adopted  as  a 
suggested  standard  for  future  design  of  bevel  gears. 
C.  B.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co., 
Toronto,   Ont  ,   recommended   that  all   gears   made   ac- 
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cording  to  this  system  be  stamped  with  some  identifi- 
catior  mark,  such  as  a  sUr.  This  would  facilitate 
the  replacement  of  broken  gears  in  the  future  because 
it  would  indicate  to  the  gear  maker  that  he  could 
duplicate  the  gears  desired  by  following  this  sUndard. 
The  committee  also  presented  formulas  and  descrip- 
tive terms  for  calculating  the  axial  thrust  loads  of 
spiral  bevel  gears,  which  were  adopted  as  recommended 
practice. 

Time    Factor  in  Case   Hardening   Emphasized 

The  metallurgical  committee,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
chairman,  presented  a  voluminous  report  covering 
recommended  practice  for  carburizing  and  case  harden- 
ing, and  recommended  practice  for  the  heat  treatment 
of  A.  G.  M.  A.  carbon  and  alloy  steels,  the  latter  being 
covered  by  graphs.  In  its  instructions  covering  the 
selection,  te.«t  and  use  of  carburizing  materials,  the 
committee  states  that  the  idea  that  fast  penetration  is 
a  mr.rk  of  merit  is  a  fallacy.  Fast  penetration  is  a 
desirable  feature  from  a  cost  standpoint,  but  it  is, 
almost  without  exception,  accompanied  by  an  excessive 
high  carbon  surface  and  its  product,  free  cementite. 
In  order  to  put  the  free  cementite  into  solution,  the 
saving  made  in  the  time  of  the  carburizing  operation 
is  usually  lo.st  by  the  first  or  high  heat  of  double  heat 
treaiment.  While  the  fact  does  not  appear  in  any 
publication  that  steel  of  a  specific  analysis  has  a  cer- 
tain rate  for  a  certain  intensity  of  carbon  absorption, 
there  are  evidences  that  lead  one  to  believe  that  this 
condition  exists.  In  other  words,  a  certain  steel  will 
absorb  an  eutectic  case  of  a  certain  depth  in  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  nothing  will  decrease  this  time, 
without  causing  the  case  to  become  hypereutectic. 

The  major  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  recom- 
mended practice  for  carburizing  and  case  hardening  is 
devoted  to  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  selection  of 
carburizing  materials,  the  design  and  use  of  carburizing 
pots,  local  carburizing,  local  heating,  local  quenching, 
the  prevention  of  adherent  scale,  and  the  selection  of 
quenching  mediums. 

Term   Semi-Steel   Not  Approved 

These  recommended  practices  were  adopted  as  a  re- 
port of  the  committee,  their  final  adoption  by  the 
society  being  deferred  until  the  next  convention  to  give 
the  membership  time  to  give  them  careful  study.  The 
indorsement  of  the  association  was  given  to  the  term 
"high  test  gray-iron  castings"  in  place  of  the  mis- 
nomer "semi-steel,"  as  suggested  by  the  American 
Socieiy  for  Testing  Materials  which  is  now  working 
out  a  specification  for  it. 

In  outlining  the  work  which  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  committee  in  the  future,  Mr.  Hamilton  said  that 
hardness  testing  and  inspection  would  be  the  subject  of 
the  report  for  the  spring  meeting  and  that  a  model 
metallurgical  laboratory  for  the  average  medium-size 
gear  ohop  would  be  exhibited.  This  laboratory  will  be 
equipped  largely  for  the  control  of  materials  purchased, 
he  asserted.  For  the  meeting  next  fall  the  committee 
proposes  to  take  up  the  subjects  of  furnaces,  pyrom- 
etry  and  micrography.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  expressions  regarding  the  possibilities  in  the 
improvement  of  gears  through  metallurgical  research. 
He  hinted  that  it  might  some  day  prove  worth  while 
for  the  association  to  employ  a  consulting  metallurgical 
engineer.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  committee 
had  not  received  greater  co-operation  from  the  mem- 
bership and  pointed  out  the  excellent  results  achieved 
by  the  American  Malleable  Castings  Association 
throutrh  the  centralizing  of  information  regarding  the 
industry  and  the  pooling  of  metallurgical  difficulties. 

Inspection,   Nomenclature   and   Other    Reports 

The  inspection  committee,  F.  G.  Eppley,  Albaugh- 
Dover  Co.,  Chicago,  chairman,  presented  a  report  cover- 
ing methods  of  inspecting  gears,  the  use  of  testing 
machines,  etc.  The  methods  outlined  were  adopted  as 
reeonimended  practice  except  for  a  single  section  re- 
lating to  hardness  tests. 

A  progress  report  of  the  sprocket  committee,  C.  R. 


Weiss,  Link-Belt  Co.,  chairman,  indicated  that  certain 
minor  changes  in  tooth  form  would  probably  be  made, 
and  when  a  formula  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferring sub-committees,  it  will  be  reported  to  the 
various  sponsor  societies.  The  changes,  however,  will 
not  interfere  with  the  use  of  standard  hobs. 

Speaking  for  the  differential  committee,  the  chair- 
man, S.  O.  White,  Warner  Gear  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind., 
stated  that  a  nomenclature  had  been  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  divide  differentials  into  two  classes  in  order  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  nomenclature,  as  the  use  of 
the  same  terms  differs  widely.  Thus  far  actual  stand- 
ardization of  differentials  has  been  attempted  on  two 
sizes  only.  This  latter  work  is  still  in  the  formative 
stage  and  the  committee  is  not  ready  to  make  any 
recommendations. 

The  nomenclature  committee,  F.  E.  Eberhardt, 
Newark  Gear  Cutting  Mac',  ine  Co.,  chairman,  reported 
that  it  was  gathering  nomenclature  and  symbols  in 
collaboration  with  the  other  sub-committees  and  that 
it  found  that  there  was  considerable  latitude  in  the  use 
of  terms  applying  to  gears.  Through  the  sectional 
committee  of  the  .American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  it  is  also  becoming  familiar  with  nomen- 
clature used  abroad.  The  committee  is  tabulating  this 
information  to  make  it  available  for  the  use  of  the 
society. 

Problems  in  Measuring  Gear  Noise 

One  feature  of  the  convention  which  commanded 
especial  interest  was  an  address  on  the  "Standardiza- 
tion of  Gear  Sounds"  by  Prof.  Daniel  L.  Rich,  dean 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  University  of  Michigan. 
He  named  three  methods  employed  to  control  sound: 
(1)  Permit  the  noise  and  try  to  absorb  it;  (2)  try  to 
insulate  noise  and  thereby  confine  it  within  certain 
limits;  (3)  prevent  the  starting  of  the  noise  in  the 
first  place.  All  good  architects  are  familiar  with 
methods  of  absorbing  noise.  An  audience  is  probably 
the  best  absorbent;  other  means  used  are- felt  on  the 
walls  and  carpets  on  the  floors. 

The  successful  insulation  of  noise  is  a  problem  as 
yet.  unsolved.  As  applied  to  gears,  sound  absorbents 
have  met  with  slight  success.  The  confinement  of  the 
gears  in  a  box  serves  as  a  fair  insulation  when  the 
sound  vibrations  are  slow,  but  otherwise  the  box  is  of 
little  service.  The  common  metals  are  excellent  sound 
conductors  and  the  frame  supporting  the  gear  box  acts 
,is  a  resonator,  often  deceiving  the  listener  as  to  the 
real  source  of  the  noise.  Hence  the  third  method. 
i.  e.,  preventing  the  generation  of  the  noise,  is  the  only 
feasible  one  as  applied  to  gears. 

Thus  far  the  only  way  in  which  gears  have  been 
inspected  for  noise  has  been  by  ear.  In  other  words, 
the  matter  has  been  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of 
the  inspector,  a  very  uncertain  and  variable  factor. 
There  has  been  no  quantitative  physical  measurement 
of  sounds.  Sound  indicators  thus  far  devised  are 
usually  resonators  responding  only  to  one  pitch.  Ob- 
viously they  would  be  of  little  service  in  measuring 
the  noise  emanating  from  gears.  An  indicator  for  this 
purpose  would  have  to  be  non-selective.  Perhaps  the 
best  indicator  of  this  type  is  the  pressure  vane  which 
responds  to  the  air  pressure  set  up  by  the  noise  vibra- 
tions. This,  or  possibly  some  other  indicator,  might 
be  used  to  measure  gear  noises. 

The  measurement  of  noises  is  not  so  difficult  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  measurements.  Surroundings 
have  much  to  do  with  sounds.  In  a  room,  sounds  are 
reflected  from  wall  to  wall,  from  wall  to  floor,  from 
wall  to  ceiling,  etc.,  with  the  consequence  that  results 
gotten  with  an  indicator  in  one  room  would  be  different 
than  those  which  would  obtain  in  another  room  or  out 
in  the  open.  Objects  within  a  room  also  i«?rve  to  re- 
flect the  sound  vibrations.  It  is  obvious  that  the  room 
must  be  bare  and  likewise  the  gears  must  be  stripped, 
for  if  this  were  not  done  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  gear  sounds  were  attributable  to  the  gears, 
to  the  shaft  in  its  bearings,  to  the  gear  box  or  to  the 
supporting  frame  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  output  of  noise  in 
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absolute  units;  t,  e.,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
incliiiation  of  an  indicator  does  not  mean  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  noise.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make 
relative  measurements;  t".  e.,  to  ascertain  whether  one 
gear  is  noisier  than  another,  and  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  relative  values  are  often  all  that  is  desired. 
All  gears  compared,  however,  must  be  tested  under 
identical  conditions.  The  measurement  will  involve  not 
only  the  use  of  a  machine  but  a  calibrated  room.  Hence 
the  sound  meter  will  not  be  portable. 

Prof.  A.  E.  White,  director  department  of  engineer- 
ing research,  University  of  Michigan,  explained  that 
for  the  sum  of  $3,500  to  cover  only  the  direct  labor 
and  materials  required,  he  was  sure  that  hts  depart- 
ment could  provide  equipment  to  calibrate  the  noises 
from  simple  pairs  of  gears.  Of  this  amount  $1,200 
would  cover  the  personal  services  of  Professor  Rich 
over  a  period  of  a  year;  $800,  the  service  of  his  assist- 
ants, and  $1,500  the  proper  sound  proof  room  and  ap- 
paratus. For  an  additional  sum  of  $3,500  to  be  ex- 
pended also  over  a  period  of  a  year  he  believed  that 
equipment  could  be  provided  to  calibrate  noises  from 
trains  of  gears.  The  proposal  brought  forth  favorable 
comment  and  was  taken  under  advisement  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Buying  Gear  Blanks  by  Piece,  Not  By  Pound 

An  old  practice  of  the  gear  industry  was  challenged 
in  an  address  by  L.  G.  Hewins,  sales  manager  Van 
Dom  &  Button  Co.,  Cleveland,  entitled  "Why  Buy  a 
Pig  in  a  Poke?"  Customers,  he  pointed  out,  demand 
a  piece  price  per  gear  and  his  company  believes  it 
only  right  it  should  buy  gear  blanks  on  the  same  basis. 
By  adopting  this  policy,  it  not  only  took  guess-work 
out  of  material  costs,  but  has  been  able,  in  some  cases, 
actually  to  save  as  much  as  25  per  cent.  The  plan  is 
especially  applicable  when  castings  or  hand  forgings 
are  used  in  quantity.  Under  the  old  plan,  the  company 
had  to  pay  so  much  a  pound,  and  for  the  most  part  let 
the  other  fellow  decide  how  much  extra  the  castings 
should  weigh. 

Now  the  incentive  of  the  foundry  or  forge  shop  is 
to  work  to  size.  To  illustrate,  a  certain  size  of  forg- 
ings bought  in  lots  of  50  formerly  averaged  100  lb. 
each.  Under  the  piece  price  plan  the  average  weight 
dropped  to  85  lb.,  actually  reducing  the  cost  per  piece 
to  $3.40  as  against  $4  before.  A  saving  of  40c.  was 
also  made  in  turning  time,  in  addition  to  the  saving 
in  preheating  costs.  It  sometimes  requires  a  little  more 
time  to  predetermine  the  piece  prices,  but  it  gives  the 
company  an  extra  check  on  its  own  estimated  material 
costs.  A  distinct  advantage  is  that  it  reduces  guess- 
work in  figuring  on  business  because  it  enables  one 
to  determine  in  advance  just  what  each  piece  will 
cost  him.  Some  difficulty  was  encountered  at  first  in 
inducing  foundries  and  forge  shops  to  quote  per  piece 
instead  of  per  pound,  but  now  all  work  is  bought  in 
this  manner  except  malleable  castings,  and  the  malle- 
.able  shops  are  expected  to  agree  to  do  so  likewise. 
To  assist  the  shop  in  quoting,  detail  prints  are  sup- 
plied and  it  is  permitted  to  inspect  the  pattern  equip- 
ment or  to  quote  on  it,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  made  up. 

Question  of  Costs 

The  uniform  cost  accounting  committee,  J.  H.  Dunn, 
R.  D.  Nuttall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  chairman,  reported  a 
small  response  to  questionnaires  sent  out  to  the  mem- 
bership. If  this  be  due  to  fear  lest  the  law  be  violated, 
he  said  that  members  sliould  disabuse  their  minds,  as 
the  questions  asked  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  comparing  or  fixing  of  prices,  but  related  solely  to 
costs.  Such  replies  as  were  received,  he  stated,  showed 
wide  variations  in  estimated  costs.  For  several  de- 
signs of  industrial  gears,  a  difference  of  50  per  cent 
was  common  and  the  extreme  differences  ran  up  to 
100  and  150  per  cent.  There  was  nothing  uniform 
about  the  estimated  weights,  the  time  consumed  on 
the  same  machine  in  different  shop.s  the  material  costs, 
the  labor  charge,  or  the  overhead.  There  is  a  very 
evident  need  for  a  standardization  of'  methods,  as  well 
as  for  uniform  cost  accounting. 

The  subject  of  costs  was  also  touched  upon  in  the 


report  of  the  commercial  standardization  tommittee, 
E.  A.  Kebler,  Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  chair- 
man. The  importance  of  a  good  cost  system  can  be 
overlooked  by  no  gear  manufacturer.?,  whether  large 
or  small.  A  company  with  a  million  and  a  haK  dollars 
capital  pushed  a  line,  thinking  it  was  its  most  profit- 
able output,  but  abandoned  it  entirely  when  a  proper 
cost  system  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  production  for 
years  had  been  sold  at  much  less  than  cost.  Frequently, 
small  machines  bear  a  greater  burden  than  larger 
equipment.  The  committee  stated  that  the  scope  ef 
its  work  was  limited,  as  certain  commercial  practices 
cannot  legally  be  standardized.  A  uniform  contract 
form,  however,  is  fully  within  the  law,  and  is  worthy 
of  general  adoption. 

Variations  in  Labor  Wage  Rates 

The  marked  variations  in  costs  were  brought  out  in 
bold  relief  by  the  industrial  relations  committee  re- 
port, which  was  read  by  the  chairman,  J.  B.  Foote, 
president  and  treasurer,  Foote  Brothers  Gear  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Chicago,  who  died  suddenly  the  day  after 
the  close  of  the  convention.  The  report,  which  sum- 
marized replies  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  mem- 
berehip,  disclosed  a  great  variance  in  the  wages  of  men 
on  the  same  work  in  different  cities.  The  wages  for 
boring  machine  hands  ranged  all  the  way  from  40  to 
SO  cents  an  hour.  Other  wages  varied  as  follows: 
lathe  hands,  40  to  73  cents;  planer  hands,  40  to  72  cents 
an  hour;  gear  cutter  hands,  40  to  70  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Foote's  report  also  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  apprenticeship.  It  pointed  out 
that  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  general  all-around 
mechanics  because  young  men  to-day  are  assigned  to 
specialized  tasks,  and  shops  are  either  too  busy  to 
train  new  men  or  have  given  up  teaching  apprentices 
for  the  reason  that  once  they  are  trained  or  partly 
trained  they  leave  for  other  shops  that  offer  slightly 
higher  wages.  A  real  need  for  a  practicable  system 
of  training  apprentices  exists,  however,  and  coopera- 
tion between  shops  in  support  of  this  training  was 
suggested.  Similar  cooperation  to  prevent  apprentices 
from  jumping  their  contracts  was  also  emphasized  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  plan. 

Apprenticeship  was  discussed  even  more  fully  in 
an  address  by  P.  C.  Molter,  superintendent  of  the  de- 
partment of  industrial  education,  National  Metal  Trades 
Association.  Mr.  Molter  enumerated  various  plans  for 
training  apprentices,  among  them,  training  within  an 
individual  plant  or  the  pooling  of  supervision  and  in- 
struction by  a  group  of  employers;  training  in  trade 
preparatory,  trade  continuation  and  trade  training 
schools,  supported  by  federal,  state  and  local  funds; 
and  the  cooperative  plan  whereby  apprentices  alter- 
nate in  attending  schools  and  in  working  in  shops. 
Mr.  Molter  also  outlined  the  plan  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  his  association,  under  which  a  curriculum  has 
been  provided,  t'ates  of  pay  have  been  fixed,  periodical 
examinations  will  be  held  and  certificates  will  be  issued. 
In  fixing  the  rates  of  pay  the  aim  has  been  to  dis- 
courage the  jumping  of  apprenticeship  contracts.  In 
the  first  year  the  apprentice  receives  3316  per  cent  of 
the  journeymen's  wages.  The  percentage  is  steadily 
increased  until  the  last  year  when  a  wage  of  85  per 
L-ent  of  that  of  the  journeyman  is  paid.  The  aim  of 
the  certificate  is  to  provide  a  means  of  identifying  boys 
who  have  completed  their  training  and  to  prevent  those 
who  have  broken  their  contracts  from  obtaining  em- 
ployment as  journeymen. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  various  members  of  the  society  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  there  was  no  way  of  holding  ap- 
prentices to  their  contracts  except  thi-ough  moral 
suasion.  A  certain  number  of  boys  are  bound  to  leave 
before  the  completion  of  their  training,  and  likewise 
those  who  do  finish  may  desert  the  shop  of  their  em- 
ployer for  other  plants.  E.  W.  Miller,  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  the  co-operative  plan  in  force  in  his  city, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  apprentices  often  left  for 
employment  in  other  shops,  they  frequently  came  back. 
George  L.  Markland.  .Jr.,  Philadelphia  Gear  Works, 
Philadelphia,  added  that  they  not  only  returned,  but 
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they  came  back  better  men  because  of  the  broader 
point  of  view  developed  through  learning  the  practices 
of  other  shops. 

Mr.  Molter  mentioned  two  means  of  holding  ap- 
prentices until  the  completion  of  their  training  which 
have  been  employed  successfully  by  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers. One  method  is  to  supply  the  apprentice 
with  tools  as  he  progresses  with  his  work  so  that  by 
the  time  he  completes  his  course  he  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  complete  kit.  The  other  is  to  give  the  apprentice 
a  bonus  when  he  finishes  his  training. 

;  •>  Conditions  Under  New  Tarifif 

S.  L.  Nicholson,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
reported  for  the  tariff  committee,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. He  stated  that  the  new  tariff  does  not  affect 
gear  makers  directly  but  gives  them  a  protection  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  catch-all  clause  of  the 
metals  section.  He  thought  the  ad  valorem  method 
would  prove  satisfactory,  particularly  because  of  the 
flexible  feature  of  the  act  which  permits  duties  to  be 
lowered  or  raised  on  investigation.  The  tariff  is  not 
a  high  one  compared  with  its  predecessors.  The  Dingley 
act  yielded  25.54  per  cent  on  the  import  value;  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law,  19.34  per  cent;  the  Underwood, 
8.3  per  cent;  and  the  present  tariff,  15.70  per  cent. 
Mr.  Nicholson  does  not  believe  that  the  tariff  will  raise 
ihe  cost  of  living.  The  greatest  factor  for  higher  liv- 
ing costs  in  his  opinion  lies  in  our  restrictions  on 
immigration  which,  in  effect,  constitute  a  tariff  on 
labor. 


A  paper  by  George  L.  Markland,  Jr.,  on  the  "Evolu- 
tion of  the  Gear,"  traced  the  earliest  known  toothed 
wheel  to  300  B.  C.  when  a  metal  pinion  engaging  a 
metal  rack  was  used  to  operate  a  water  clock  in  Egypt. 
In  the  middle  ages  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  great  Italian, 
1452-1519,  wrote  a  number  of  learned  treatises  on  gear 
teeth.  Camus,  a  Frenchman,  1699-1768,  wrote  on  the 
teeth  of  wheels  about  1738,  showing  an  excellent  grasp 
of  the  epicyoloidal  tooth  form.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation published  in  1868,  the  editor,  John  Isaac  Hawkins, 
predicts  that  the  involute  curve  will  supersede  the 
ppicycloidal. 

The  report  of  the  public  policy  committee  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  H.  E.  Eberhardt,  Newark  Gear  Cut- 
ting Machine  Co.  Herein  was  indicated  the  wide  con- 
nections of  the  society  in  its  standardization  work.  Its 
coopex'ative  activity  brings  it  into  contact  with  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee  through  the  A.  G.  M.  A.  sectional 
committee  on  the  standardization  of  gears,  the  British, 
French,  Swiss  and  German  Standards  Associations,  and 
the  Association  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  Standards. 

The  banquet  was  addressed  by  Judge  Marcus  J. 
Kavanaugh  of  the  Cook  County  Superior  Court,  and 
Col.  John  V.  Clinnin,  also  of  Chicago.  John  B.  Foote 
was  toastmaster. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  at  Cleveland  the  last  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  next  April. 


MINING  CONGRESS   MEETS 

Many  Problems  Considered  at  Cleveland — Caruii 
A.  Thompson  Speaks  on  Iron  Ore  Industry 

Various  problems,  including  taxation,  legislation 
and  industrial  relations,  were  discussed  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
held  in  Cleveland,  Oct.  9-14.  During  the  closing  session 
the  congress  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  legislation 
that  would  prevent  strikes.  The  resolution  declared 
that  strikes  or  lock-outs  in  essential  industries  should 
be  impossible,  and  that  laws  should  be  made  and  en- 
forced by  all  the  power  of  the  Government  that  could 
forever  strip  labor  organizations,  as  well  as  employers, 
of  the  ability  to  interfere  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Another  resolution  provided  for  the  continuation  of 
the  committee  on  industrial  co-operation  which  was  or- 
ganized at  a  previous  session,  and  asks  that  both  em- 
ployees and  mine  operators  be  urged  to  unite  in  a 
general  movement  which  would  have  for  its  ultimate  ac- 
complishment harmonious  relations,  continuous  employ- 
ment, fair  wages  and  reasonable  profits,  and  the  cheap- 
est priced  commodities  to  the  consumers,  which  these 
conditions  will  permit. 

Another  resolution  attributed  to  the  restriction  of 
immigration  in  considerable  part  the  shortage  of  labor 
in  the  metal  mines,  and  authorized  a  committee  to  make 
a  study  of  this  matter. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Carmi  A.  Thompson,  vice- 
president  Tod-Stambaugh  Co.,  Cleveland,  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  who  discussed  "Some 
Requirements  of  the  Iron  Ore  Industry."  He  declared 
that  iron  ore  has  never  enjoyed  its  fair  share  of  any 
prosperity  that  comes  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
from  time  to  time,  and  referred  to  the  tremendous 
burden  of  taxation  that  the  iron  ore  industry  has  to 
bear.  He  called  the  iron  mining  industry  a  liquidating 
business  for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  a  mining  com- 
pany begins  to  .ship  ore,  it  begins  to  liquidate  its  assets. 
He  said  that  the  occupational  tax  imposed  on  iron  ore 
in  Minnesota  last  year  amounts  to  a  tax  of  10c.  to  12c. 
per  ton  on  ore. 

Mr.  Thompson  declared  that  unless  relief  is  found 
either  in  the  way  of  higher  priced  ore,  or  from  some 
of  the  tax  burden,  the  underground  iron  mines  cannot 
longer  be  operated,  and  that  the  great  reservoir  of  cheap 


ore  from  the  open  pit  mines  will  be  practically  ex- 
hausted within  the  next  10  or  12  years,  and  then  the 
country  would  be  dependent  upon  underground  ore. 
That  fact  would  assure  a  higher  price  for  that  com- 
modity. 

Among  other  speakers  were  W.  A.  Gweves,  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  industrial 
co-operation  division,  who  spoke  on  "Industrial  Co-oper- 
ation from  a  Practical  Viewpoint,"  and  Arthur  Young, 
vice-president  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
who  discussed  "Some  Practical  Experiments  in  Indus- 
trial Co-operation." 

Richard  F.  Grant  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, was  toastmaster  at  the  silver  anniversary  banquet 
Friday  evening. 

Sidney  J.  Jennings,  vice-president  United  States 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. The  directors  include  William  H.  Lindsey,  vice- 
president  Napier  Iron  Works,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
W.  C.  Doering,  vice-president  Southern  Wheel  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

In  connection  with  the  congress,  which  was  held  in 
the  Public  Hall,  there  was  a  large  exhibit  by  manufac- 
turers. This  included  among  other  products  mine  cars 
and  locomotives,  conveying  and  transmission  equip- 
ment, ball  bearings  and  welding  apparatus. 


American  Malleable  Castings  Association 
Meets  in  Cleveland 

Trade  and  labor  conditions  were  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Malleable  Castings  Association  held  in  Cleveland, 
Oct.  11,  this  being  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  members  of  the  association.  There  were  about 
70  present,  representing  50  foundries. 

Reports  made  by  members  indicated  that  malleable 
foundries  are  now  operating  at  about  75  per  cent  of 
normal  capacity,  or  about  the  same  as  they  have  during 
the  past  30  to  60  days.  Many  of  the  foundrymen  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  present  labor  situation.  Their 
reports  indicated  a  shortage  of  molders  in  most  sec- 
tions, but  a  fair  supply  of  common  labor — the  reverse 
of  the  situation  as  it  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
molders  were  plentiful  but  common  labor  was  scarce. 
The  general  feeling  appeared  to  be  that  if  foundries 
get  back  to  normal  operations,  the  labor  shortage  will 
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become  acute,  and  that  the  plants  \vill  be  unable  to  jcet 
enough  men  to  take  care  of  their  orders. 

A  discussion  of  the  fuel  situation  brought  out  state- 
ments that  some  malleable  foundries  had  purchased  con- 
siderable coal  at  very  high  prices,  and  that  this  fuel  has 
proved  of  the  poorer  quality.  This  will  tend  to  in- 
crease their  operating  costs. 

Reports  indicated  that  most  of  the  orders  for  mal- 
leable castings  are  now  coming  from  the  railroads  and 
the  automotive  industry.  There  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  general  machinery  and 
industrial  castings,  but  no  pickup  in  orders  from  the 
agricultural  implement  manufacturers.  Foundries 
specializing  in  castings  for  car  manufacturers  are 
crowded  with  work.  Orders  from  the  i-ailroads  for 
castings  for  repair  work  fell  off  during  the  shopmen's 
strike,  but  the  railroads  have  again  commenced  to  buy 
to  some  extent. 


United  States   Shipping  Board   Emergency   Fleet  Cor- 
poration, Hog  Island,  Pa. 


Plans  for  Scrapping  226  Wooden  Vessels 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — The  Western  Marine  & 
Salvage  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Portland,  Ore,  is 
contemplating  the  scrapping  of  226  wooden  vessels  at 
the  plant  of  the  Virginia  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Alexandria,  Va.  The  Salvage  company  recently  pur- 
chased these  ships  from  the  Government  for  $862,000. 
They  were  built  by  the  Government  at  a  total  cost  of 
$300,000,000.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  between  the 
Salvage  company  and  the  Trent  Amalgam  Co.,  present 
lessee  of  the  Alexandria  plant,  for  a  lease  of  a  part  of 
the  property  to  be  used  in  scrapping  these  ships. 

J.  M.  Barde,  general  manager  of  the  salvage  com- 
pany, plans  to  dismantle  10  ships  at  a  time.  To  show 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Barde  has  fur- 
nished the  following  figures: 

There  will  be  12  miles  of  smokestack;  150,000  to 
200,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel;  5000  tons  of  brass 
and  copper;  12,000,000  ft.  of  cable  wire;  2500  miles 
of  piping;  162  Ferris  type  1400-hp.  engines;  64  turbine 
engines;  226  brass  condensers;  452  water  tube  boilers; 
2260  steam  pumps;  9000  tons  of  water  tanks;  5000 
drill  presses,  anvils,  vises,  etc.;  1800  steam  winches; 
600  tons  of  rope;  12,000  steam  and  air  gages,  and  5500 
tons  of  anchor  chain.  About  250  men  will  be  employed 
on  each  vessel  and  the  work  will  require  10  years,  it  is 
expected. 

A  large  amount  of  warehouse  space  will  be  required 
for  material,  which  will  be  held  until  conditioned  and 
made  salable.  The  hulls  will  be  put  in  condition  and 
sold  for  barges.  It  would  cost  about  $150,000  to  build 
these  hulls  to-day.  They  will  be  sold  for  $2,500  to 
$5,000. 

The  biggest  problem  ahead  of  the  salvage  concern 
is  how  to  condition  the  material  taken  from  the  ships 
so  as  to  make  it  ready  for  market.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  dispose  of  most  of  its  salvage  in  Europe,  since, 
Mr.  Barde  says,  "Americans  don't  take  advantage  of 
bargains  when  they  see  them  nearly  as  quickly  as  the 
Europeans." 

The  Trent  Amalgam  Co.  will  continue  to  use  a  sec- 
tion of  the  shipyards. 


Sales  of  Government  Surplus  Material 

Final  opportunity  to  purchase  surplus  material 
from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  will  be  afforded 
by  the  auction  sales  to  be  held  Nov.  1,  2  and  3,  at  Hog 
Island,  Pa.,  and  Nov.  22,  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  ac- 
cording to  Sidney  Henry,  sales  director.  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  property  to  be  sold  at  Hcg 
Island  consists  of  three  160-ton  refrigerating  plants 
built  by  the  Shipley  Mfg.  Co.,  York,  Pa.  These  are  of 
the  carbonic  acid  type  and  each  unit  was  designed  for 
3  frozen  meat  steamer  of  about  320,000  cu.  ft.  insulat- 
ing space.  Each  plant  consists  of  2  80-ton  refrigerat- 
ing machines  driven  by  a  tandem  compound  steam  en- 
gine. In  one  lot  there  are  approximately  40,000  high 
speed  and  carbon  drills  and  reamers.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  machinery,  including  turret 
lathes,  flanging  presses,  forges  and  furnaces.  For  fur- 
ther information  address  J.  T.  Eason,  sales  manager 


New  England  Foundrymen  Meet 

About  70  members  and  guests  attended  the  October 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion, held  Wednesday  evenirtg,  Oct.  11,  at  the  Exchange 
Club,  Boston.  H.  P.  Blumenauer,  Arcade  Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
moving  materials,  his  remarks  being  based  on  plant 
improvements  at  the  Worcester  foundry. 

Previous  to  his  association  with  the  foundry  indus- 
try, Mr.  Blumenauer  represented  the  Standard  Oil  Cc, 
New  York,  in  India.  I)eparting  from  the  usual  line 
of  discussion  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Blumenauer  compared 
methods  of  handling  materials  in  this  country  and  in 
India.  The  pictures  of  India  were  in  natural  colors, 
highly  interesting  and  instructive.  One  of  the  most 
significant  of  Mr.  Blumenauer's  remarks  related  to  the 
improvement  in  the  cost  of  handling  fuel  from  cars  to 
furnace  at  Worcester,  a  reduction  being  made  from  86c. 
to  4c.  plus,  ppr  ton;  also  the  great  saving  in  man  power 
in  transporting  fuel  from  stock  piles  to  furnace. 

The  record  for  handling  fuel  from  cars  to  furnace, 
a  distance  of  1000  ft.,  was  given  as  40  tons  per  min., 
transportation  being  by  5-ton  trucks.  Other  subjects 
discussed  were:  Truck  tractors  supplemented  gangs  of 
men  at  fuel  storage  piles.  Portable  molding  machines, 
pneumatic  annealing-furnace  charging  equipment,  the 
method  of  delivery  of  work  from  the  molding  floor  to 
trimming  benches,  shipping  room  arrangement  which 
permits  repairs  on  motor  trucks  while  being  loaded 
under  cover,  sorting  and  shipping  bag  holder  stands, 
and  the  dumping  of  work  from  sand  blast  machines  in 
a  way  to  eliminate  extra  handling  charges. 

E.  H.  Ballard,  General  Electric  Co.,  president,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  of  the  association.  C.  B.  Connei- 
ley,  commissioner  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  November 
meeting. 


Week  End  Employment  of  Students  in  Steel 
Plant 

To  assist  students  working  their  way  through  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  arranged  to  employ  students 
in  the  steel  mills  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  or  all 
day  Saturday.  The  shifts  are  of  10-hr.  length.  The 
arrangement  is  expected,  of  course,  to  give  to  students 
in  the  college  of  engineering  some  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge. 


Fluorspar  Investigations 

The  importance  of  fluorspar  in  the  steel  and  ceramic 
industries  is  so, great,  and  accurate  information  on 
methods  of  mining,  milling,  and  utilization,  and  on 
costs  of  production  and  possibilities  of  future  produc- 
tion is  so  lacking,  that  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
by  the  Bui'eau  of  Mines  to  investigate  all  phases  of  the 
fluorspar  industi'y  in  the  United  States.  At  the  re- 
quest of,  and  in  company  with  several  eastern  fluor- 
spar producers,  examination  has  been  made  of  the 
principal  fluorspar  deposits  of  the  western  states. 
This  examination  was  followed  by  an  intensive  study 
of  the  producing  mines  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  It 
was  found  that  most  of  the  deposits  in  the  far  western 
states  were  small  and  could  not  be  relied  on  to  produce 
much  surplus  over  the  needs  of  the  western  states. 
Costs  of  production  in  the  Illinois-Kentucky  field  have 
increased  greatly,  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
principal  mines,  the  large  amount  of  water  that  must 
be  pumped,  and  the  increased  costs  of  labor  and  sup- 
plies. A  report  on  all  phases  of  the  fluorspar  industry 
is  in  preparation. 


A  voluntary  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  has 
been  granted  by  the  Superior  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  The  employees  number  about  500  and  the 
wage  increase  applies  to  hour  men  and  others  on  pre- 
mium work. 
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New  Six  Spindle  Chucking  Machine 

The  Baird  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  has  placed  on 
the  market  the  machine  illustrated,  which  although  of 
the  general  type  classed  as  chucking  machines,  might 
be  termed  "an  automatic  lathe  for  short  pieces."  It  is 
for  work  on  castings,  forgings  and  cut-off  bar  stock 
requiring  a  number  of  operations  such  as  turning, 
facing,  chamfer, 
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Nuw  Chucking  Machine  for  Short  Pieces.     Five  pieces  of  work  are  handled 

at  one  time  and  21  cutting  tools  may  be  used.     There  are  24  spindle  speeds 

and  17  speeds  for  teed  of  the  cutting  tools 


form,  drill,  bore, 
ream,  thread  or 
other  regulation 
lathe  work. 

Five  pieces  of 
work  may  be  op- 
erated on  at  one 
time,  and  as  many 
as  21  tools  can  be 
used  at  one  time. 
Five  spindles  are 
in  an  operating  po- 
sition and  a  sixth 
in  an  unloading  or 
loading  position. 
As  the  finished 
piece  reaches  the 
unloading  position 
the  machine  auto- 
matically stops  so 
that  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the 
operator  will  not 
be  the  cause  of  a 
second  cycle  of  op- 
erations on  the 
work.  The  ma- 
chine  can  be 
started  immedi- 
ately and  the  five 
work  spindles  need 
not  be  stopped  to  remove  the  finished  piece  or  put  in  a 
new  one.  The  machine  can  also  be  set  to  run  with- 
out stopping. 

The  speed  of  the  driving  pulley  is  800  r.p.m.,  and 
the  spindle  speeds  are  28%  to  440  r.p.m.,  spindle  speeds 
between  these  limits  being  obtained  by  eight  possible 
combinations  of  the  drive  gears  and  three  of  the  spin- 
dles, giving  a  total  of  24  speeds.  Any  spindle  may  be 
run  at  any  one  of  the  three  speeds.  For  example,  should 
the  combination  selected  require  that  one  spindle  should 
operate  at  20  r.p.m.,  each  of  the  remaining  spindles 
might  be  operated  at  speeds  of  either  20,  30  or  40 
r.p.m.;  any  spindle  at  any  one  of  these  three  speeds. 
In  addition  there  are  17  speeds  for  the  feed  of  the 
cutting  tools.  Both  spindle  and  tool  feed  changes  are 
by  change  gears. 

The  minimum  productive  speed  with  driving  pulley 
at  800  r.p.m.  would  be  one  piece  in  9  min.,  the  maximum 
being  2%  pieces  per  min.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
spindle  and  feed  speeds  can  be  arranged  to  give  the 
greatest  productive  speed  for  the  work  in  hand.  A 
hole  of  small  diameter  can  be  bored  at  a  high  rate  of 
spindle  and  cutting  speed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  work  might  be  turned  at  the 
best  speed  for  that  operation. 

The  machine  can  be  arranged  for  either  belt  or 
motor  drive,  a  5-hp.  motor  being  required.  The  tool 
holders  are  designed  to  receive  standard  forged  or 
inset  tools,  and  tool  holders  are  interchangeable.  The 
features  include  single  pulley  drive,  all-geared  speeds 
and  feeds,  automatic  control,  rapid  traverse  or  reverse, 
power  pump  lubrication  and  power  pump  for  cutting 
lubricant.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  93  x  46  in.,  and 
the  weight  approximately  8500  lb. 


Dolomite  for  Refractories 

If  the  lime  in  dolomite  can  be  combined  so  as  to 
render  it  nonslaking  and  at  the  same  time  hold  up  the 
refractoriness  of  the  material,  the  abundant  deposits 
of  dolomite  in  the  country  would  be  rendered  available 
for  extensive  use  as  a  basic  refractory,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.    Briquettes  containing  90  per  cent 

dolomite  and  vary- 
ing percentages  of 
iron  oxide  and  clay 
have  been  burned 
by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  the  ce- 
ramic experiment 
station,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Slaking 
time  tests  were 
run  and  the  results 
plotted  on  a  tri- 
axial  diagram.  The 
slowest  slaking 
mixture  was  se- 
lected for  making 
into  bricks,  which 
were  burned  to  a 
high  enough  tem- 
perature to  render 
the  lime  inactive. 
Bricks  with  a  high 
fusion  tempera- 
ture and  high  spe- 
cific gravity,  great 
mechanical 
strength,  and  low 
porosity  were  the 
result.  The  work 
is  being  continued, 
using  varying  per- 
centages o  f  do- 
lomite to  determine  the  nonslaking  areas,  over  the  en- 
tire field. 


The  causes  and  effects  of  fires  or  explosions,  due  to 
the  ignition  of  coal  dust  from  the  use  of  pulverized 
coal  as  a  fuel  at  a  number  of  industrial  plants  have 
been  investigated  by  L.  D.  Tracy,  coal  mining  engineer, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  bulletin  on  the  .general  sub- 
ject of  coal  dust  explosion  hazards  in  industrial  plants 
will  be  issued  by  the  bureau  at  a  later  date. 


Smelting  Molybdenum  Ore  in  Washington 

A  smelter  for  molybdenum  ore  is  to  be  erected  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  by  the  United  States  Molybdenum 
Metals,  Ltd.,  according  to  John  0.  Bender,  secretary, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A  site  has  been  purchased  on  the 
Columbia  River  waterfront  and  construction  of  the 
plant  will  start  about  Jan.  1,  1923,  Mr.  Bender  stated. 
The  molybdenum  mine  owned  by  this  company  is  one 
of  the  five  in  the  world  and  is  located  G5  miles  from 
Vancouver  at  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Helens.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  ore  on  pack  horses  or  mules 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  haul  it  to  Vancouver  by 
truck.  It  is  hoped  to  send  out  four  tons  of  concen- 
trates daily,  which  will  mean  an  output  of  $1,000,000 
per  year,  the  price  of  molybdenum  being  around  $850 
per  ton. 

Ground  Broken  for  Steel  Mill 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  17. — George  W.  Niedringhaus,  pres- 
ident National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  presided  at 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  breaking  ground  for  the  new 
sheet  mill  to  be  erected  by  the  company  at  Granite  City, 
111.,  last  Thursday.  W.  W.  Hanlon,  plant  superintend- 
ent, to  whom  Mr.  Niedringhaus  gave  credit  for  the  idea 
of  the  plant,  moved  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  Philip 
Stremmel,  superintendent  of  the  tin  mill  department, 
also  spoke. 

The  plant,  300  x  800  ft.,  will  cost  $1,225,000.  It 
will  contain  six  sheet  mills  and  one  large  jobbing  mill. 
It  will  add  700  employees  to  the  pay  roll.  It  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operations  by  July 
1,  1923. 


The  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  on  full  time.  Heretofore  the  plant  operated  nine 
hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  Five  hours  each 
Saturday  has  been  added,  making  a  total  of  50  hours 
per  week. 
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American  Factory  Methods  Regarded  Superior 
to  British 

A  trip  was  recently  made  through  the  eastern  part 
of  this  country,  visiting  various  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, bj'  A.  T.  Davey,  secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
Production  Engineers,  and  associate  editor  of  the 
British  technical  journal  known  as  Engineering  Pro- 
duction. The  reason  for  the  trip  was  to  compare 
American  production  methods  with  those  in  use  in 
England.  Two  of  the  plants  visited  by  Mr.  Davey 
were  the  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  builder  of  the  Indian  motor- 
cycle and  the  Rolls  Royce  Co.  of  America,  which  builds 
the  Rolls  Royce  car,  the  latter  plant  having  been  some- 
what recently  established  in  this  country  by  the  British 
parent  company. 

The  British  factory  manager,  he  holds,  is  not  able 
to  figure  costs  accurately,  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
among  American  manufacturers,  owing  to  lack  of  pro- 
duction methods  and  neglect  to  study  scientific  manage- 
ment of  factories  as  practiced  in  this  country.  He  says 
that  in  the  usual  British  machine  shop  there  is  no 
definite  planning  of  work  nor  routing  of  materials 
through  the  shop  and  that  often  it  is  impossible  for  the 
management  to  give  definite  completion  date  or  to 
estimate  accurately  the  length  of  time  a  job  will  re- 
quire to  pass  through  the  various  machining  operations. 

British  Worker  Cannot  Compete  in  Production  Volume 

Mr.  Davey  said  that  while  the  British  worker  as  an 
individual  is  more  painstaking  and  careful  in  his  work 
than  the  average  American  worker,  he  cannot  compete 
when  it  comes  to  turning  out  volume  of  product  in  a 
short  time.  Further  there  is  considerably  more  hand 
work  done  in  British  factories  than  in  similar  factories 
in  this  country,  according  to  his  observation.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  aim  of  the  average  American  shop  to  be 
so  organized  that  hand  work  is  almost  entirely  elim- 
inated, work  being  done  in  automatic  machines  or  fix- 
tures. 


Mr.  Davey  considers  that  many  British  managers 
look  upon  scientific  management  as  a  mere  fetish  with- 
out actual  value  in  production,  not  realizing  that  it  is 
scientific  management  which  has  made  possible  the 
remarkable  production  capacity  of  this  country.  He  be- 
lieves that  when  they  fully  realize  in  England  what 
scientific  production  methods  will  mean,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly adopt  them  in  their  British  factories. 

Industrial   Housing  Conditions 

Mr.  Davey  finds  that  working  conditions  and  hous- 
ing conditions  of  American  workmen  are  far  superior 
to  those  prevailing  in  England.  No  assistance  is  given 
the  British  worker  to  make  his  conditions  more  com- 
fortable, such  as  is  the  practice  here.  For  instance,  in- 
dividual lockers,  washrooms,  rest  rooms,  lunch  rooms, 
etc.,  are  practically  unknown  in  England.  The  use  of 
these  helps  in  this  country,  he  finds,  has  spurred  the 
American  factory  worker  to  greater  eflforts,  the  British 
worker  still  clinging  to  the  old  policy  that  more  produc- 
tion will  mean  less  work  to  be  done.  It  follows  that 
there  is  more  soldiering  going  on  in  British  factories 
because  the  worker  fears  lack  of  employment  if  he 
produces  rapidly  or  completes  quickly  the  task  on 
which  he  is  employed. 

He  says  that  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  working  man  generally  lives  in  crowded  streets  with 
unhealthy  and  insanitary  conditions  surrounding  him 
and  that  his  chief  amusement  is  to  sit  in  front  of  his 
house  and  smoke,  whereas  in  this  country  the  working 
man  benefits  by  latest  sanitary  conditions,  is  enabled 
to  have  a  cottage  or  a  small  house  with  some  little 
ground  about  it  and  has  means  at  his  disposition  for  a 
variety  of  amusements,  in  many  cases  owning  an  auto- 
mobile which  in  England  is  frequently  impossible,  even 
for  a  foreman. 

Mr.  Davey  feels  confident  that  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Production  Engineers  will  eventually  greatly 
improve  manufacturing  conditions  and  the  condition  of 
the  working  man  in  England. 


Apparatus  for  Determining  Linear  Shrinkage 

and  for  Bottom-Pouring  of  Cast  Metals 

and  Alloys 

In  a  paper  before  the  Institute  of  Metals,  in  Swan- 
sea, Sept.  22,  F.  Johnson  and  W.  G.  Jones  describe  two 
new  forms  of  apparatus: 

(a)  For  determining  the  total  linear  shrinkage  of 
cast  metals  and  alloys; 

(b)  For  producing  cast  bars  by  a  bottom-pouring 
method,  the  molten  metal  flowing  from  a  specially 
heated  crucible  into  the  mold  and  the  rate  of  flow  being 
controlled  by  a  lever-operated  stopper. 

Both  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  used  in  investi- 
gating the  shrinkage  and  hardness  of  chill-cast  copper- 
zinc  alloys.  The  shrinkage  values  of  these  alloys  are 
found  to  be  higher  in  general  than  those  obtained  for 
sand-cast  bars  by  previous  investigators.  The  curve 
illustrating  the  relationship  of  shrinkage  to  composition 
confirms  most  of  the  features  formerly  discovered  by 
Turner  and  Murray,  but  no  •minimum  at  60  per  cent 
copper  is  found. 

In  making  the  alloys  pure  electrolytic  metals  were 
used,  while  re-melted  castings  were  excluded.  Most  of 
the  alloys  were  poured  at  a  temperature  interval  of 
approximately  115  deg.  Cent.  (239  deg.  Fahr.)  above 
their  liquidi,  and  the  mold  was  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature by  means  of  an  outer  jacket  of  water  main- 
tained at  the  boiling  point. 

The  alloys  were  prepared  in  a  separate  coke-fired 
melting  furnace  and  transferred  thence  to  the  bottom- 
pouring  apparatus.  The  advantages  afforded  by  the 
use  of  this  apparatus  include: 

Control  of  pouring  temperature ; 

Facility  for  reristering  temperature  of  metal ; 

Absence  of  delay  between  attainment  of  required 
pouring  temperature  and  release  of  metal  Into  the 
mold ; 

Control  of  rate  of  pouring; 


Exclusion    of    dross    from    stream    of    metal,    thus 

obviating  the  necessity  for  skimming ; 
Mitigation  of  "zinc-fume." 

The  hardness  of  the  bars  was  determined,  both  as 
cast  and  after  annealing.  Uniformity  was  not  exhib- 
ited by  the  bars  as  cast,  but  was  secured  by  annealing. 
In  the  case  of  the  annealed  bars,  the  hardness  numbers 
both  by  the  Brinell  and  Shore  (scleroscope)  methods 
were  plotted  against  composition.  The  Brinell  curve 
showed  an  increase  of  hardness  over  the  range  100  to 
88  per  cent  copper.  From  88  to  72  per  cent  copper  the 
hardness  was  constant,  a  slight  fall  setting  in  at  about 
72  per  cent  copper  and  persisting  to  63  per  cent,  at 
which  point  a  rapid  increase  set  in  with  the  appearance 
of  the  beta  constituent.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
dip  in  the  curve  between  53  and  50  per  cent  copper  the 
increase  is  maintained  to  45  per  cent  copper. 

The  changes  of  scleroscopic  hardness  with  composi- 
tion are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  revealed  by  the 
Brinell  test,  but  less  pronounced,  while  over  the  range 
60  to  53  per  cent  copper  no  increase  of  hardness  is 
shown,  such  as  that  shown  by  the  Brinell  test.  This 
would  indicate  a  very  slight  difference  scleroscopically, 
between  the  beta  and  alpha  phases.  The  top  faces  of 
the  bars  as  cast  are  slightly  softer  than  the  bottom 
faces,  owing  to  slower  rate  of  cooling,  and  although 
this  difference  is  diminished  by  annealing,  it  is  not 
entirely  eliminated  in  every  case. 

The  annealed  bars  (containing  100  to  57  per  cent 
copper)  were  cold-rolled,  the  reduction  in  thickness 
being  approximately  50  per  cent.  The  hardening  ca- 
pacity of  the  alpha  brasses  under  cold  work  increases 
rapidly  with  increase  of  zinc  up  to  a  maximum  of  about 
75  per  cent  copper.  The  rolled  strips  after  close  an- 
nealing were  again  tested  for  hardness,  the  results  con- 
firming those  obtained  on  the  bars  as  cast  and  annealed, 
with  the  exception  that  the  range  of  uniform  hardness 
is  slightly  restricted  and  the  succeeding  fall  (between 
70  and  63  per  cent  copper)  is  more  pronounced. 
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New  Machine  for  Shaving  Bohs  and  Screws 

A  new  machine  for  shaving  bolts,  cap  screws  and 
similar  work  and  equipped  with  its  improved  automatic 
hopper,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Asa  S.  Cook  Co.,  Hartford. 

The  head  of  the  bolt  is  shaved  both  over  and  under 
simultaneously,  assuring  a  uniform  thickness  of  the 
head.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  new  rocking  tool 
holder  shown,  which  permits  of  the  independent  adjust- 
ment of  each  tool,  either  sideways  or  at  different  angles 
from  the  center  line  of  the  bolt,  but  working  simul- 
taneously. The  tool  holder  is  supported  on  an  angle 
that  keeps  the  tools  from  dragging  on  the  finished  sur- 
face on  their  return  strokes.  A  stop  provided  for  each 
tool  serves  to  keep  the  tool  in  the  proper  place  at  all 
times.  The  bolt  is  held  in  jaws  by  the  end  of  the 
shank,  and  is  back-rested  by  an   unusually  solid  back 


Machine  for 
Shaving  Bolts 
and  Cap  Screws. 
The  general 
arrangement  of 
component  mem- 
bers may  be 
seen  above  and 
details  of  the 
hopper  in  view 
at  left 


rest,  permitting  the  head  to  be  machined  true  with  the 
body. 

Any  style  of  head  can  be  shaved.  The  capacity  of 
the  machine  running  at  350  r.p.m.  and  set  on  blanks 
not  larger  than  %  by  4  in.,  is  18  per  min.,  greater  pro- 
duction being  obtained  on  smaller  diameters.  Starting 
and  stopping  is  by  means  of  a  clutch  pulley,  and  over- 
head belts  are  eliminated  by  placing  all  shafting  under- 
neath the  machine. 

New  Hopper  for  Feedini;  Bolts 
The  design  of  the  hopper  involves  a  new  idea  in 
feeding  bolts  and  cap  screws,  unusual  speed  and  effi- 
ciency being  claimed.  Unlike  the  revolving  hopper,  the 
new  device  functions  by  means  of  a  stationary  groove 
with  a  revolving  bottom.  The  groove  is  made  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  only  one  bolt  at  a  time,  and  the 
hopper  itself  is  built  on  an  angle,  forcing  surplus  bolts 
to  slide  back  from  the  top  of  the  groove.  The  revolving 
bottom  is  equipped  with  steps  at  regular  intervals 
which  catch  the  heads  of  the  bolts.  Agitators,  which 
revolve  with  the  revolving  bottom  ami  close  to  the  sur- 


face of  the  stationary  disk,  stir  up  the  bolts  and  serve 
to  assure  a  steady  stream  of  work  in  single  file,  dis- 
posing of  every  bolt.  The  bolts  may  enter  the  groove 
in  the  chute  head  first  or  point  first,  because  as  they 
enter  their  points  drop,  and,  held  by  their  heads,  they 
continue  in  this  position. 

The  hopper  can  be  regulated  to  run  at  various 
speeds.  On  a  test  of  Vz  x  2  in.  cap  screws  105  per  min. 
were  fed,  emptying  the  entire  hopper  to  the  last  bolt 
at  a  uniform  spe^d  throughout. 

Either  right  or  left  feed  is  available,  and  the  hopper 
can  be  adapted  to  any  machine  requiring  a  bolt  feed 
hopper.  It  will  take  bolts  up  to  6  in.  long,  and  by 
changing  the  chute  to  suit,  various  diameters  of  head 
may  be  accommodated. 


Detroit  Stoker  Co.  Buys  Plant  at 
Monroe,  Mich. 

The  Detroit  Stoker  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of 
automatic  stokers,  has  recently  disposed  of  its  plar.t 
in  Detroit  and  purchased  from  the  Van  Blerck  Motor 
Co.  its  entire  manufacturing  plant  located  in  Monroe, 
Mich.,  where  it  will  continue  to  manufacture  automatic 
stokers.  The  general  offices,  sales  and  engineering  de- 
partments will  be  continued  in  the  General  Motors 
Building,  Detroit.  All  equipment  and  materials  are 
being  moved  to  Monroe  and  a  large  amount  of  m-W 
equipment  and  machinery  is  to  be  installed.  The  com- 
pany now  manufactures  both  underfeed  forced  draft 
stokers  and  overfeed  natural  draft  stokers,  and  due  to 
the  increase  in  business  and  the  necessity  for  increased 
facilities,  has  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  its  quarters. 
The  new  works  consists  of  modern  fireproof  buildings, 
including  a  large  machine  shop,  erecting  and  assembling 
shops,  as  well  as  separate  buildings  for  heat  treating 
and  sheet  metal  work.  The  buildings  are  all  one  story, 
and  contain  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  land  com- 
prises nine  acres  suitably  located,  with  New  York 
Central  trackage  on  the  property,  and  with  ample  space 
for  future  expansion. 


Acquire  Control  of  Coliunhus-McKinnon 
Chain  Co. 

Charles  M.  Wambaugh  and  associates,  all  residents 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  purchased  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Columbus-McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  as  the  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  which  have  been  pending  for 
several  months.  The  general  office  and  financial  man- 
agement of  the  firm  will  remain  in  Columbus. 

The  controlling  stock  in  the  company  has  been  held 
in  Buffalo  since  the  consolidation  of  the  Columbus 
Chain  Co.  and  the  McKinnon  Chain  Co.  Mr.  Wam- 
baugh will  continue  as  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  combined  industries  and  the  men  associated  with 
him  since  the  organization  of  the  Columbus  Chain  Co., 
20  years  ago,  will  remain  on  its  board  of  directors. 

The  Columbus-McKinnon  Chain  Co.  owns  and  oper- 
ates plants  in  Columbus,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  St.  Catn- 
erine,  Ont.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
both  electric  and  fire  welded  chains  in  the  United 
States,  making  all  sizes.  The  company  recently  in- 
stalled equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tire  chains. 


Investigation  of  fire  brick  in  malleable  iron  furnace 
bungs  has  been  continued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
order  to  translate  laboratory  results  for  users  of  clay 
refractories  in  malleable  iron  furnace  practice.  Differ- 
ent types  of  tire  brick  were  found  to  stand  3  to  22 
heats.  The  standard  laboratory  tests  for  fire  brick 
did  not  show  this  difference,  so  a  thorough  study  of 
the  relation  between  the  laboratory  and  service  tests 
were  made  to  assist  the  manufacturer  in  the  utilization 
of  fire  clays  for  malleable  iron  furnace  brick.  The 
brick  giving  the  heat  service  had  a  porosity  between 
1.9  and  2.3  per  cent.  Those  brick  showing  the  smallest 
spalling  loss  stand  up  best  in  practice. 


Transportation  Is  Most  Important  Factor 

Trade  Paper  Editors  Review  Business  Conditions  and  Say  Mu<;h 

Depends  I  p(»ii  Car  Supply — How  Various 

Industries  Are  Affected 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Busi- 
ness Paper  Editors  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
Oct.  12,  brief  reviews  of  business  conditions  in 
ten  basic  industries  were  read  by  editors  of  represen- 
tative trade  papers.  The  following  are  abstracts  of  a 
number  of  these  reviews: 

The  Railroad  Situation 

BY     SAMUEL    0.     DUNN 

Editor  Railway  Age 

By  long  odds  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
present  railway  situation  is  the  inability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  move  the  freight  being  offered  to  them.  The 
farmers  cannot  ship  the  crops  they  already  have  har- 
vested, and  the  wheat  has  not  all  been  threshed  and 
the  corn  is  not  yet  gathered.  Every  single  industry  in 
the  country  is  reporting  that  its  shipments,  and  many 
that  their  production,  are  being  restricted  by  lack  of 
transportation. 

I  wish  I  could  assure  you  that  this  situation  is  due 
to  temporary  conditions  and  that  it  will  soon  be  im- 
proved. I  cannot  do  so.  The  coal  strike  has  created 
an  abnormal  demand  for  the  transportation  of  coal. 
The  railway  shop  employees'  strike  has  left  all  the  rail- 
ways somewhat  crippled  and  some  badly  crippled.  These 
things  have  made  the  shortage  of  transportation 
greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  their 
effects  cannot  soon  be  removed. 

But  the  fact  is  that,  although  the  coal  strike  and 
the  shop  employees'  strike  have  aggravated  the  present 
transportation  situation,  they  have  not  created  it.  It 
is  mainly  due  to  two  series  of  developments.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  very  large  increase  within  recent  months 
in  industrial  and  commercial  activity  and,  in  conse- 
quence, in  the  freight  offered  to  the  railways  for  move- 
ment. The  second  is  the  long  decline  which  has  occurred 
in  the  expansion  of  the  railroads.  If  all  the  locomotives 
and  cars  now  owned  by  the  railroads  were  in  normal 
condition,  they  could  not  handle  anywhere  near  all  the 
freight  that  is  being  offered  to  them,  and  which,  in 
the  months  ahead,  will  be  offered. 

It  was  long  predicted  by  those  who  opposed  the  policy 
of  restrictive  railway  regulation  that  in  time  it  would 
result  in  making  railroad  transportation  the  limiting 
factor  in  production  and  commerce  in  this  country. 
That  prediction,  unfortunately  for  everybody,  has  now 
been  completely  fulfilled.  Almost  every  other  condition 
is  favorable  to  an  increase  of  production  and  a  revival 
of  prosperity  such  as  we  had  after  the  panic  of  189.3, 
after  the  panic  of  1907  and  after  the  depression  of  1914 
and  1915.  The  railroad  situation  makes  impossible  for 
the  present  any  such  increases  of  production  and  com- 
merce as  occurred  then. 

This  limitation  upon  the  country's  prosperity  and 
development  must  be  removed.  How  can  this  be  done? 
The  answer  is  simple  and  obvious.  The  influences  which 
have  reduced  and  almost  stopped  the  expansion  of  the 
railroads  must  be  removed.  Much  the  gi-eater  part,  or 
all  of  this  reduction  of  the  expansion  of  the  railroads, 
has  been  due  to  the  policy  of  government  regulation 
w-hich  has  greatly  reduced  and  narrowly  restricted  the 
net  return  earned  by  them.  This  reduction  and  re- 
striction of  their  net  return  has  driven  new  capital  from 
them.  Unable  to  raise  new  capital  in  relatively  as  large 
amounts  as  in  former  years  they  have  been  unable  to 
develop  and  increase  the  capacity  of  their  properties 
as  formerly. 

The  public  long  has  been  told  that  the  railroad 
problem  of  this  country  was  ceasing  to  be  one  of  rates, 
and  was  becoming  one  of  lack  of  transportation.  The 
public,  however,  has  insisted  in  regarding  the  problem 


as  chiefly  one  of  rates  and  in  consequence  cannot  now 
get,  and  for  a  long  time  will  be  unable  to  get,  anywhere 
near  enough  transportation.  It  will  lose  many  times 
more  in  a  short  period  by  this  lack  of  transportation 
than  it  has  gained  in  the  last  ten  years  by  keeping 
rates  on  a  basis  which  has  almost  stopped  railroad 
development. 

Do  not  in  this  crisis  denounce  the  managements  of 
the  railroads.  The  farmers  and  business  men  and  the 
regulating  authorities  who  have  done  what  the  farmers 
and  business  men  have  demanded  are  the  people  who 
are  responsible.  There  is  no  immediate  remedy  for  the 
present  transportation  situation.  It  must  be  borne  as 
best  it  can.  It  can  be  remedied  in  time  by  the  adoption 
of  a  wiser  and  fairer  policy  which  will  let  the  railways 
earn  the  net  returns  they  require  in  order  to  furnish 
adequate  service.  There  is  no  other  remedy  under 
private  ownership,  and  very  few  business  men  wish  to 
take  a  chance  with  Government  ownership. 


Iron  and  Steel 

BY    A.    I.    FINDLEY, 

Editor  The  Iron  Age 

Iron  and  steel  production  to-day  is  largely  a  func- 
tion of  car  supply.  Transportation  is  not  yet  un- 
tangled from  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  for  some  time.  The  coal  strike  at  its 
worst  brought  the  industry  down  below  a  50  per  cent 
operation.  The  recovery  was  rapid  in  September  and 
to-day,  with  all  the  hamperings  of  car  scarcity,  the 
output  rate  is  something  over  70  per  cent  of  capacity. 
With  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  year  gone,  we  are 
able  to  estimate  the  total  production  for  1922.  It 
promises  to  be  around  32,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots 
as  against  something  over  19,000,000  tons  last  year. 
We  called  1921  a  40  per  cent  year.  We  are  safe  in 
putting  down  1922  as  a  60  to  65  per  cent  year. 

Demand. — The  railroads  and  building  have  been  the 
main  props  of  the  steel  industry  this  year.  Up  to  the 
second  week  of  October  the  railroads  had  bought 
nearly  five  times  as  many  cars  as  in  all  of  1921,  and 
contracts  for  locomotives  by  the  hundreds  have  been 
coming  in  in  the  past  three  months.  Already  fully 
1,500,000  tons  of  rails  have  been  bought  to  be  put 
in  track  in  the  first  half  of  1923.  Large  structures 
and  new  residepces  have  called  for  much  structural 
steel,  gas  and  water  pipe,  sanitary  equipment  and 
builders'  hardware.  Automobiles  have  been  built  at 
an  unexpected  rate,  with  several  months  making  new 
records.  There  are  still  in  dealers'  hands  agricultural 
implements  manufactured  in  1920,  but  these  stocks 
have  nearly  disappeared  and  implement  works  have 
made  a  fair  start  on  the  road  to  better  things.  Oil 
tank  storage  work  has  helped  to  make  up  to  the  plate 
mills  what  they  have  lacked  in  orders  from  shipyards. 
In  those  uncounted  and  common  uses  of  steel,  touching 
the  every-day  life  of  the  people  and  altogether  repre- 
senting fully  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  1922 
has  shown  a  noteworthy  gain,  as  indicated  in  part  in 
the  sheet,  tin  plate  and  wire  trades. 

Prices. — ^Costs  are  so  high  that  producers  of  steel 
have  had  little  profit  in  1922.  A  number  of  inde- 
pendent companies  have  shown  balances  in  red  ink  for 
all  three  quarters  of  the  year.  Labor  is  now  20  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  summer  months.  The  10  per 
cent  horizontal  reduction  in  freights  was  admittedly 
an  injustice  to  iron  and  steel  producers,  many  railroad 
men  agreeing  that  rates  on  coarse  freight  never  should 
have  gone  up  40  per  cent  in  1920.  Most  burdensome 
of  all  has  been  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  due  to  the  double 
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strike.  Before  the  war  the  steel  industry  could  make 
a  profit  on  1*4  c.  pej  pound  for  bars,  plates  and  shapes. 
To-day's  market  prices  on  these  products  are  around 
2c.,  and  some  mills  have  all  they  can  do  to  break  even. 
Due  to  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes,  there  has  been 
a  scarcity  market  for  pig  iron  and  steel  products  for 
many  weeks.  How  fast  the  mills  can  catch  up  will 
depend  on  how  fast  the  railroads  can  get  their  rolling 
stock  in  order  and  master  the  dislocations  due  to  the 
priority  movement  of  coal.  To-day  the  composite  price 
of  seven  main  finished  steel  products  is  2.46c.  per 
pound,  as  against  2.23c.  one  year  ago.  Pig  iron  is 
quite  out  of  line  with  steel,  having  made  a  rapid 
ascent  due  to  the  widespread  blowing  out  of  furnaces 
that  could  not  get  coke.  Thirty  dollars  and  ninety-four 
cents  ($30.94),  the  pig  iron  composite  of  Oct.  10,  was 
about  55  per  cent  above  that  of  October,  1921,  as  against 
only  10  per  cent  advance  in  finished  steel  over  one  year 
ago. 

Outlook.— Steel  mills  have  promise  of  continuing  the 
present  rate  of  operations — that  is,  70  per  cent  and 
a  little  upward,  well  into  the  winter.  There  is  no 
accumulation  of  steel  in  the  country  to  speak  of,  and 
middlemen's  stocks  of  a  good  many  descriptions  of 
finished  product  have  been  broken,  in  the  period  of 
short  supply  during  and  following  the  strikes.  There 
is,  of  course,  surplus  capacity  in  the  country,  but  it 
will  not  have  the  chance  to  make  itself  felt  because 
labor  supply,  fuel  supply  and  car  supply  will  continue 
to  limit  the  industry.  Prices  are  not  likely  to  change 
materially  in  the  next  four  or  five  months.  Pig  iron 
having  advanced  so  much  will  show  more  decline  than 
finished  material,  as  the  industry  works  out  from  its 
fuel  and  railroad  hamperings.  Earnings  in  the  fourth 
quarter  are  likely  to  be  the  best  for  the  year  and  the 
first  half  of  1923  should  show  as  good  a  volume  of 
business  as  today's  and  a  return  of  moderate  profits. 


Industrial  Chemicals 

BY  WILLIAMS   HAYNES 

Editor  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets 

During  the  past  two  years,  in  spite  of  the  great 
stress  of  the  period,  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  come 
through  soundly.  The  tremendous  over-production  of 
the  war  period  has  been  curtailed;  war  prices  have 
been  brought  back;  selling  policies  have  been  revised, 
all  with  surprisingly  little  open  disturbance.  Failures 
have  been  comparatively  few.  Production  has  been 
worked  out  upon  a  reasonable  scale,  based  upon  actual 
consuming  demand.  Competition  has  forced  careful 
scrutiny  of  manufacturing  processes.  Second-hand 
dealers,  who  throughout  the  war  period  were  in  control 
of  the  market,  have  lost  their  domination  and  the  more 
healthy  condition  of  a  market  in  the  hands  of  the  actual 
producers  now  exists. 

Chemical  prices,  like  many  other  basic  commodity 
prices,  have  always  been  set  by  bargain.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency — although  it  is  not  yet  more  than  a 
tendency — for  chemical  makers  openly  to  announce 
their  price.  Makers  of  alkalies  have  been  pioneers  in 
this  movement,  and  it  is  rather  significant  that  within 
the  past  two  years  five  great  chemical  companies — one 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old  and  the  youngest  organ- 
ized more  than  twenty  years  ago — have  for  the  first 
time  adopted  and  are  using  trademarks.  This  branding 
of  chemicals,  for  identification  by  the  consumer,  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  revision  in  commodity  sales  methods 
that  means  much  to  both  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  raw  materials  of  industry.  It  means  that  there 
will  be  less  emphasis  upon  price  and  greater  considera- 
tion of  the  other  factors  that  make  up  true  value.  It 
means  better  control  of  prices  and  less  violent  price 
fluctuations.  It  is  a  movement  that  has  the  vigorous 
endorsement  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  who  recognize  that  it  was  in  the  haggling, 
bazaar  type  of  market  that  the  age-old  saying,  "Let  the 
buyer  beware,"  was  born.  It  is  a  movement  that  has 
attracted  attention  in  other  basic  commodity  fields,  and 
as  the  merchandising  of  all  these  raw  materials  of  all 
the  industries  lies  close  to  the  very  root  of  successful 
manufacturing,  it  is  a  movement  full  of  meaning  to  us. 


Metal  Mining  Industries 

BY  J.  E.  SPURR 
Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 

The  great  test  of  prosperity  for  the  mining  indus- 
tries during  the  next  year  will  depend  upon  how  far 
the  United  States  is  self-sufficient.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  world  in  itself — undoubtedly  it  constitutes  more  of 
a  commercial  closed  circle  than  has  ever  been  seen 
before  within  single  national  boundaries.  How  far  will 
our  own  consumption  take  care  of  our  own  production 
of  the  non-ferrous  metals?  And  in  this  consideration 
the  present  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  is  the 
chief  factor.  Since  its  effect  is  to  raise  prices  and 
wages — prices  and  wages  which  in  many  cases  have 
already  risen  since  the  passing  of  the  tariff,  as  if  on 
the  touch  of  an  electric  button — it  is  evident  that  the 
only  theory  of  the  tariff — if  there  ever  was  an  intelli- 
gent theory — is  that  the  domestic  consumption  is  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  .of  production.  Certainly  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  cost  of  production  cripples  our 
chance  to  sell  cheaply  in  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
Then  of  course  there  is  the  universally  pointed-out 
factor  that  by  shutting  out  foreign  goods  from  our  mar- 
kets we  prevent  foreign  purchases  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  wherewithal  to  buy  our  products.  This  applies 
especially  to  some  of  the  great  non-ferrous  metal  in- 
dustries. We  mine  most  of  the  world's  metals,  produc- 
ing normally  60  per  cent  of  the  copper,  45  per  cent  of 
the  lead,  and  so  on ;  and  we  have  had  to  depend  for  the 
prosperity  of  some  of  our  principal  metal  industries 
largely  upon  the  aid  of  foreigrn  markets  directly  or  in- 
directly. Possibly  our  increased  consumption  may  take 
care  of  a  part  of  the  produced  surplus  of  commodities 
in  the  next  few  years.  Only  time  can  tell.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Germany,  normally  the  greatest 
consumer  of  metals  after  the  United  States,  has  lately 
become  a  very  weak  factor  as  a  buyer,  on  account  of 
the  collapse  of  the  mark;  and,  altogether,  our  pros- 
pects for  foreign  markets  are  not  too  bright.  The  gen- 
eral European  debt  or  bankruptcy  in  the  several  coun- 
tries, and  our  own  tariff  policy,  is  clogging  that  outlet 
for  our  production. 


Marine 

BY   R.   V.    SAWMILL 
Editor  Marine  Review,  Cleveland 

Surface  indications  do  not  afford  a  clear  picture  of 
conditions  in  the  marine  field.  The  troublesome  liquor 
issue,  the  delay  in  solving  the  subsidy  question,  the 
eager  competition  for  freight  business  at  low  rates,  the 
slight  amount  of  ship  construction,  all  point  toward  a 
serious  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  Every  American 
in  the  business  feels  the  effects  of  these  issues  and  has 
trouble  in  winning  back  the  optimism  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  liquor  issue  will  probably  be  settled  within  a 
few  months,  with  foreign  ships  released  from  the 
Daugherty  interpretation.  The  subsidy  question  is  up 
before  Congress  within  a  few  weeks  and  the  united 
efforts  of  practically  every  branch  of  the  marine  field, 
as  well  as  the  support  of  the  Washington  administra- 
tion, will  likely  bring  some  modified  law  into  effect. 
Increasing  foreign  trade  is  strengthening  freight  rates, 
but  world  conditions  are  not  improving  at  the  American 
pace  so  that  to  world  ship  owners  profits  are  not  likely 
to  rise. 

But  fundamentally  American  ship  owners  and  ship- 
builders have  one  solid  basis  for  encouragement.  Do- 
mestic industry  has  growTi  beyond  the  domestic  market 
and  America  must  seek  outlets  for  her  surplus  products 
in  foreigrn  countries.  This  condition  has  been  the  eco- 
nomic fact  which  always  has  made  other  nations  powers 
on  the  ocean.  With  a  physical  fleet  in  her  possession, 
with  better  trained  shipping  and  shipbuilding  organi- 
zations than  ever  before  and  with  foreign  trade  a  neces- 
sary part  of  her  industrial  life,  the  United  States  is 
certain  to  regain  her  strength  on  the  seas  despite  the 
interference  of  minor  influences  which  to-day  appear 
both  disturbing  and  important. 
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Electric  Modification  of  the  Schwartz  Non- 
Ferrous  Oil  Furnace 

The  familiar  oil  burning  brass  melting  furnace, 
known  as  the  Schwartz  furnace  has  been  modified  by 
the  Hawley  Down  Draft  Furnace  Co.,  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  an  electric  melting  furnace.  The  new  equipment 
is  known  as  the  Hawley  electric  oscillating  furnace. 
The  furnace  is  designed  for  melting  non-ferrous  metals 
and  alloys.    Its  principal  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

The  heat  is  generated  by  an  electric  arc  passing  be- 
tween two  horizontal  electrodes.  This  is  really  the  so- 
called  indirect  arc  type  of  furnace.  The  shell  of  the 
furnace  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  Schwartz 
oil-burning  equipment.  The  design  is 
such  as  to  permit  pouring  either  into 
ladles  or  directly  into  molds  and  it  can 
be  charged  either  by  hand  or  mechanical 
arrangement.  Regarding  the  shape  of 
the  cauldron,  the  following  advantages 
are  mentioned:  All  the  metal  is  melted 
equidistant  from  the  arc;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  ends  bulging,  resulting 
in  the  electrodes  becoming  out  of  the 
alinement;  the  cauldron,  being  absolutely 
rigid,  cannot  lose  its  shape;  the  use  of 
linings,  which  are  interlocking  and  which 
can  therefore  hold  together  tighter,  is 
possible. 

The  furnace  is  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic oscillating  mechanism  resulting 
in  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  charge  while 
melting.  The  furnace  as  illustrated  is 
now  built  in  one  size  only,  of  1200  lb. 
capacity  and  150  kva.  Two  other  sizes 
are  being  designed,  of  600  lb.  and  2500 
lb.  capacity  and  75  kva.  and  300  kva. 
respectively.  A  single  phase  transformer 
is  fui^ished  with  each  furnace,  together 
with  a  motor  for  oscillating,  and  auto- 
matic and  hand  control  mechanism,  to- 
gether with  an  integrating  watthour 
meter  and  other  necessary  equipment. 
The  lining  of  the  furnace  consists  of 
three  courses  of  special  refractories. 
Suitable  electrodes  and  electrode  cooling  devices  are 
incorporated. 


cinder  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  but  without  success.  The  various  producers 
in  New  England  have  also  had  the  matter  up  with  the 
railroad.  The  road  answers  that  mill  cinder  is  grouped 
with  pig  iron  and  that  to  reduce  the  mill  cinder  rate  it 
would  have  to  reduce  the  pig  iron  rate  also.  As  a  con- 
sequence, mill  cinder  in  New  England  is  now  being 
hauled  to  the  dump  or  used  as  ballast  on  railroads. 


Briefs  Filed  in  Rate  Case 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — The  brief  of  opposing  rail- 
roads has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regarding  the  proposed  rate  of  20c.  per  100  lb. 


Tariff  Data  for  Electrical  Industry 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  just  issued  a  tariff  in- 
formation survey  on  the  electrical  industry.  Intended 
as  an  aid  to  scientific  tariff  legislation,  it  presents 
briefly  the  pertinent  facts  as  to  the  competitive  situa- 
tion of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  whole  inductry  is  followed  by  a 
separate  and  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  more 
important  branches.  Power  apparatus,  incandescent 
lamps,  automobile  apparatus,  wire  and  cable,  wiring 
devices,  lighting  fixtures,  batteries,  medical  apparatus, 
and  miscellaneous  supplies  are  given  detailed  treat- 
ment. Domestic  production  in  1321  was  valued  at  ap- 
proximately one  billion  dollars,  of  which  10  per  cent 
was  exported.  Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  at  10c.  per  copy. 


from  New  Orleans  and  group  points  to  the  Houston- 
Galveston-Beaumont,  Texas,  group  on  iron  and  steel 
articles.  The  brief  points  out  that  the  application  is 
limited  to  traffic  originating  beyond  and  delivered  to 
rail  lines  at  New  Orleans  and  group  points  by  connect- 
ing rail  lines,  by  coastwise  or  ocean  vessels  and  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  but  it  will  not  apply  on  import 
traffic.  It  is,  therefore,  a  proportional  rate,  at  least, 
as  to  traflJic  delivered  to  the  west  side  lines  by  the  rail 
carriers,  the  brief  says. 

Supporting  contentions  of  the  carriers  opposed  to 
the  20c.  rate,  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  also 
has  filed  a  brief  in  which  it  asks  that  the  proposed 
tariffs  be  canceled.  The  brief  of  the  chamber  states 
that  it  is  sought  to  secure  tonnage  from  the  Birming- 
ham and  Pittsburgh  districts  to  the  Houston  group, 
but  that  there  was  no  real  desire  or  hope  of  securing 
tonnage  from  St.  Louis  under  the  proposed  adjustment 
because  the  proportional  rate  from  New  Orleans  to 
Houston  would  not  reduce  the  rate  from  St.  Louis. 


Mill  Cinder  Freight  Rates 

Mill  cinder  at  one  time  moved  freely  from  New 
England  and  other  Eastern  points  to  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania steel  plants,  but  of  late  there  has  been  compara- 
tively little  business  done,  especially  where  there  is  a 
fairly  long  freight  haul,  on  account  of  the  high  freight 
rate.  The  price  which  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  mill  cinder  varies  from  $3.20  to  $3.50  per  ton  de- 
livered at  consumers'  works  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  freight  rates  from  all  New  England  points  east 
of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  is  $3.91.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  chance  for  New  England  producers 
of  mill  cinders  to  dispose  of  this  product.  Dealers  have 
endeavored  to  get  a  reduction  of  freight  rate  on  mill 


The  most  accurate  method  of  determining  the  total 
heating  value  of  a  coal  sample  is  by  cumbustion  in  a 
bomb  calorimeter,  states  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Bulle- 
tin 193,  just  issued.  The  instrument  should  be  care- 
fully standardized  by  burning  substances  of  known 
calorific  value,  such  as  the  standard  stamples  of  cane 
SEgar,  napthalene  and  benzoic  acid,  that  are  now  being 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  standard- 
ization should  be  conducted  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions and  with  the  same  thermometer  that  is  used  in 
the  tests.  The  use  of  calibrated  thermometers  is  essen- 
tial. In  carefully  conducted  calorimetric  work  the  prob- 
able error  should  not  exceed  0.2  per  cent,  which  corre- 
sponds to  about  30  B.t.u.  in  a  high-grade  coal.  This 
degree  of  accuracy  is  higher  than  the  100  B.t.u.  often 
obtained  in  the  usual  methods  of  sampling. 
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MACHINE  SHOP  ECONOMIES 


Screw  Machines  at  Brass  Cutting  Speeds — Other 
Practices  of  Eastern  Machine  Screw  Co. 

BY  L.  S.  LOVE 

WH.  GATES,  of  the  Eastern  Machine  Screw  Co., 
•  New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  self  open- 
ing die  heads,  threading  machines,  etc.,  credits  the 
economies  he  has  worked  out  in  that  plant  to  his  early- 
experience  in  the  old  Ethan  Allen  gun  plant. 

In  the  Allen  plant  it  was  essential  to  make  fixtures 
do  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible,  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary handling,  on  account  of  low  prices  at  which  the 
product  was  sold.  This  same  idea  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  Eastern  plant.  One  example  of  this  practice  is 
a  vise  for  holding  four  pieces  to  be  milled  at  once.  The 
blanks  are  not  uniform  and  could  not  be  held  in  mul- 
tiple with  the  ordinary  solid  jaw  vise.  The  vise  used 
has  a  fi.xed  solid  jaw  at  one  end;  at  the  other  it  has  four 
separate  movable  jaws  held  in  an  adjustable  block.  The 
four  jaws  are  individually  loosened  or  tightened  by 
cams.  In  this  manner  a  group  of  pieces  can  be  milled 
at  once,  each  held  firmly  in  place. 

A  great  deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  treat- 
ment of  steels  in  different  ways  to  accomplish  particu- 
lar results.  An  example  is  the  treatment  of  steels  used 
for  tools  in  automatic  screw  machines,  permitting  them 
to  be  run  on  steel  work  at  speeds  ordinarily  employed 
in  machining  brass.  With  the  special  heat  treatment 
for  tools,  it  is  possible  to  hold  production  jobs  practi- 
cally to  tool  room  limits. 

Another  example  of  speed  in  production  is  the  em- 
ployment of  an  internal  grinding  attachment  for  small 
holes,  running  at  speeds  up  to  120,000  r.p.m.  This  at- 
tachment is  operated  by  an  air  turbine  and  runs  with- 
out vibration. 


Standardization  and  Bridge  Design 

In  a  paper  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, Ralph  Modjeski  points  out  one  of  the  handicaps 
under  which  designers  and  engineers  must  labor  when 
standardization  of  products  reaches  a  high  level.  He 
said,  in  part: 

"Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  its  railroads  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  streams,  the  United  States  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  any  country  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  and  knowledge  of  bridge  building. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  now  entered  upon  an  era  of 
standard  specifications,  and  each  engineering  society 
of  any  size  is  bent  upon  compiling  its  ovm.  Thus  an 
engineer  desiring  to  secure  somewhat  better  material 
for  his  structure  is  met  by  objections  from  the  manu- 
facturer, who  claims  that  if  the  standard  specifications 
of  such  and  such  a  society  are  good  enough,  the  engi- 
neer should  be  content  with  them.  This  automatically 
arrests  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  pro- 
duce better  material  than  what  is  known  by  him  as 
'commercial  product,'  and  thus  progress  in  the  manu- 
facture of  materials  of  higher  grade  quality  for  bridge 
work  is  retarded.  The  material  is  not  improving  in 
quality — it  is  even  deteriorating.  Standard  specifica- 
tions are  an  advantage  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  regu- 
lating the  product  of  industries  which  are  still  almost 
in  their  infancy  and  in  process  of  development." 


Panama  Canal  Traffic 

Figures  have  been  given  out  for  the  traffic  of  the 
Panama  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  and  during 
the  eight  years  of  operation  since  the  canal  was  first 
opened.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Japan  furnished 
the  third  largest  tonnage  of  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal  in  the  latest  fiscal  year,  having  1,044,515 
cargo  tons  compared  with  3,329,8(>1  for  Great  Britain 
and  4,950,519  for  the  United  States.  These  three  ac- 
counted for  S5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  10,884,910  tor.s 
for  the  shipping  of  all  nations.  On  the  8-year  basis 
Norway,  which  stands  fourth  in  1922  with  408,268  tons, 
is  a  little  ahead  of  Japan,  having  4,112,451  tons  against 
4,047,034   tons   for  Japan,    21. .555,924   tons  for     Great 


Britain  and  24,030,335  tons  for  the  United  States,  out 
of  a  total  of  61,348,406  tons  for  all  shipping. 

For  1922,  the  cargo  tonnage  decreased  from  1921 
by  more  than  6  per  cent,  this  decrease  being  approxi- 
mately uniform  with  regard  both  to  westbound  and 
eastbound  traffic.  The  number  of  merchant  ships  using 
the  canal  dropped  from  2892  in  1921  to  2736  in  1922. 
The  number  of  warships  dropped  at  the  same  time  from 
16  to  14. 


Michigan's  Fuel  Control  Law 

Detroit,  Oct.  16. — Michigan's  fuel  control  law  was 
finally  pas.sed  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  Friday, 
Oct.  13.  The  law  becomes  effective  at  once.  It  em- 
bodies the  following  powers  in  the  office  of  the  fuel 
administrator: 

Supervise,  regulate  and  control  the  receipt,  storage, 
sale,  use,  distribution,  production  and  delivery  of  fuel 
within  the  State;  fix  prices;  compel  the  sale  of  fuel; 
ration  fuel  to  dealers  and  districts;  prevent  waste; 
conduct  investigations,  search  properties  where  fuel  is 
held  for  sale,  and  inspect  books  and  documents;  re- 
quire dealers  to  make  reports;  license  dealers;  deputize 
assistants. 


Lathe  Attachment  for  Milling 

An  attachment  for  lathes,  planers,  shapers  and 
drilling  machines,  known  as  the  Garrett  millerette  con- 
verter, has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Production 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  device  is  intended  to  permit  of  converting  a 
lathe  into  a  milling  machine  with  a  dividing  head  on 
which  a  large  range  of  milling  can  be  done,  such  as 
cutting  spur  and  bevel  gears,  surface  milling,  angle 
cutting,  spline  and  keyvvaying.  With  the  attachment 
small  shops  may  do  many  classes  of  milling  machine 
work  on  their  lathes,  and  in  larger  shops  it  can  be  used 
to  save  set  up  time  on  special  and  single-piece  jobs. 
On  the  drill  press  the  attachment  accurately  spaces  the 
holes   to   be   drilled   and   holds   the   work.     On    planers 


Attachment    for    Converting    Lathe    into    Milling    Machine 

witJi   a  Dividing  Head.     It  is  also   adaptable   to   planers, 

shapers  and  drills 

and  shapers  it  is  used  as  a  dividing  head.  Three  sizes 
are  available,  for  lathes  from  12  to  24-in.  swing. 

The  index  head  in  connection  with  the  change  gears 
provided  is  quickly  set  up,  as  only  two  gears  are  used 
at  one  time.  The  index  plate  is  complete,  showing  the 
gears  to  be  used  and  the  required  number  of  turns  of 
the  index  handle  to  obtain  divisions  from  2  to  360. 

The  attachment  fits  the  tool  post  slot  in  the  top  slide 
of  the  compound  rest  of  the  lathe  and  is  quickly 
clamped.  The  lathe  supplies  the  power  and  carries 
the  cutter  on  an  arbor  between  centers,  furnishing  both 
longitudinal  and  cross  feed.  In  addition  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  top  slide  and  compound  rest  on  the  lathe, 
the  down  slide  of  the  attachment  is  conveniently  oper- 
ated by  the  handle  shown.  The  device  can  be  set  at 
any  angle  as  both  the  down  slide  and  index  head  turn 
on  a  swivel. 


What  Are  Real  Evils  of  the  Long;  Shift? 

Shorter  Hours  and  Encouragement  of  Loyalty  Urged  by  One  ^^lio 

Has  Worked  a  ISuniber  of  Years  in  the  Mills — The 

Serious  Problem  of  Morale  Involved 


BY    ALUEN    D.    PERLEY 


The  Author's  Long  Service  in  Steel 
Plants 

THE  author  of  this  article,  Alden 
D.  Perley,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered  as  a  soldier  in  war 
time,  he  was  continuoitsly  employed  in 
steel  plants  for  the  nine  years  since 
his  gradiuition  until  very  recently  he 
resigned,  to  go  into  business  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  views  which  he  presents 
are.  therefore,  the  r'esult  of  much 
thoughtful  consideration  and  ex- 
tended experience. 


MANY  eminent  authoi-ities  are  to-day  thinking 
of  the  advisability  of  the  eight-hour  day  for 
the  continuous  processes  of  the  steel  mill. 
Exhaustive  reports  have  been  published  by  such 
authorities  as  Bradley  Stoughton  and  Horace  B. 
Drury.  I  shall  try  not  to  encroach  upon  their  field 
in  this  article,  but  merely  try  to  give  the  viev^TJoint 
of  one  who  has  spent  years  at  that  kind  of  work. 
Of  the  nine  years  since  I  left  College,  I  have  spent 
all  but  the  war  days  inside  the  mill.  At  least  five 
of  those  years  have  been  at  double  turn  shift  work, 
around  blast  furnaces,  coke  works  and  open-hearth 
furnaces,  including  most  of 

the  heavy  jobs  as  well  as      , „,.,„„„ , , , ,„„ 

most  of  the  highly  skilled      | 
jobs. 

I  believe  there  is  no 
question  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  12-hour  men  think  they 
want  eight  hours,  provided 
they  can  get  ten  hours'  pay 
for  it.  This,  however,  has 
little  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  laborer  got  all  he 
thinks  he  wants,  we  would 
rapidly  approach  the  condi- 
tion in  Russia.  Our  ques- 
tion is.  What  are  the  evils 
of  the  long  turn,  would 
eight  hours  benefit  the  man 
or  his  family  and  what  will 
it  cost  the  public  at  large  in 
the  increased  price  of  steel? 

Much  has  been  said  about  how  hard  or  how  easy 
the  work  is  in  the  steel  mill.  The  truth  is  that  in 
nice,  cool  weather  the  work  is  easy  for  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  it.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  rest 
to  make  up  for  the  strenuous  pulls.  A  good  man 
completely  recovers  between  times.  As  the  weather 
turns  hot,  the  work  around  an  open-hearth  furnace 
becomes  an  ordeal  for  the  very  best  men,  and  be- 
comes harder  in  all  departments. 

I  believe  much  more  could  be  done  to  relieve  this 
heat,  especially  in  the  open-hearth,  and,  of  course, 
it  will  be  done  some  day.  But  it  still  remains  true 
that  when  it  is  the  hottest  and  the  work  is  very 
trying,  the  man  working  nights  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  sleep  in  such  a  home  as  he  may  have. 

Despite  the  hard  pull  through  the  summer,  how- 
ever, the  hot,  heavj'  work  is  healthful,  and  one  finds 
the  young  fellows  holding  down  the  heaviest  jobs 
are  in  splendid  health.  It  works  out,  fortunately 
so,  that  the  young  men  get  the  heav>-  work  and  the 
older,  more  experienced  men  much  lighter  work. 

Our  modern  steel  mill  has  grown  so  large  that  it 
has  developed  some  very  striking  faults  of  its  own. 
It  is  often  so  large  that  men  have  a  long  walk  inside 
the  gates.  The  plant  draws  men  from  a  great  dis- 
tance around  it.  Even  laborers  make  a  double 
change  of  clothes  for  their  work,  so  that  the  average 
12-hour  man  in  many  places  is  131/2  hours  away 
from  home.    Allow  him  one  hour  for  two  meals  at 
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home  and  he  has  OVi;  hours  left  for  chores,  recrea- 
tion and  sleep.  Men  given  their  choice  work  14- 
hour  nights  and  10-hour  days,  which  proves  that 
the  man  does  not  mind  the  work;  what  he  does  want 
is  some  time  at  home  occasionally.  The  14-hour 
night  allows  the  average  man  8V':>  hours  at  home. 
He  eats  and  goes  to  bed.  Eats  and  goes  to  work. 
This  brings  in  another  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  12-hour  shift.  It  is  very  hai-d  for  the  man 
away  from  home  131/2  hours  average  a  day  to  get 
proper  food.  Only  the  lower  classes  have  any  suc- 
cess. I  find  nearly  all  the  skilled  workers  have 
stomach  trouble  in  spite  of 

, , „, ,„„.„ the  exercise  they  get. 

I  believe  most  writers 
overlook  the  fact  that  near- 
ly all  the  necessary  shift 
men  are  either  semi-skilled 
or  skilled  men  and  not  com- 
mon laborers,  and  that 
from  the  semi-skilled  men 
the  skilled  men  are  chosen. 
These  men  crave  and  ex- 
pect some  outside  life  as 
well  as  a  home.  Can  any- 
one believe  that  in  his  9V2 
hours  free  time  the  work- 
ingman  finds  any  time  for 
recreation  without  assum- 
ing he  gets  some  sleep  on 
I  the  job?  If  we  are  to  coun- 
I      tenance  sleeping  in  the  mill 

-■      more    provision    should    be 

made  for  it,  especially  a 
warm  place  provided  for  cold  weather.  At  present 
such  sleep  provides  more  in  the  way  of  colds  than  it 
does  of  rest. 

If  I  may  digress  a  little  here,  one  of  our  greatest 
problems  to-day  is  to  keep  up  the  morale  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  skilled  force.  The  whole  trend  of  big 
factories  is  toward  decentralization  of  loyalty  and 
the  obliteratiorv  of  the  individual.  Men  are  loyal 
only  to  their  boss,  if  to  anyone.  Each  department 
works  only  for  itself  and  often  even  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  rival  departments.  The  individual  becomes 
nothing,  the  boss  feels  he  can  lose  his  best  man, 
his  most  loyal  man,  without  worry  to  himself.  The 
whole  is  so  strong,  the  individual  so  weak,  that  very 
little  discrimination  is  shown  in  picking  men,  or 
maintaining  good-will.  The  organization  becomes 
so  strong  it  is  top  heavy  in  an  emergency.  Perhaps 
the  rub  comes  in  a  general  shortage  of  labor,  or  low 
wages  in  steel  mills  alone  as  compared  to  other  in- 
dustries or  in  a  general  strike.  Then  one  sees  what 
an  organization  without  loyalty  is  worth  and  how 
little  we  can  depend  on  the  serfs  of  other  nations. 

In  no  other  place  does  the  American  born  take  so 
readily  to  hard  work  as  in  the  steel  mill.  There  he 
finds  pride  as  well  as  sweat  in  his  work.  He  is 
more  dependable  and  loyal,  and  spreads  a  better 
feeling,  than  either  the  Irish  bom  or  the  southern 
European. 

The  cost  of  installing  three  shifts   in  place  of 
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two  has  been  estimated  all  the  way  from  nothing  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  steel.  If  the  addi- 
tional cost  is  not  over  15  per  cent,  I  believe  in  three 
shifts,  and  trying  to  pick  both  bosses  and  men  with 
more  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty.  Then  we  can  take  our 
furnaces  away  from  the  careless  type  of  hankie — 
free  ourselves  from  our  dependence  on  the  foreigner 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  American  to  work 
through  the  semi-skilled  to  skilled  jobs.  If  we  do 
not  gain  eventually  a  better  type  and  better  loyalty, 
the  company  will  gain  very  little  from  the  change, 
when  made. 

If  we  do  need  eight  hours,  it  is  not  because  the 


work  is  too  hard,  but  rather  because  the  time  at 
home  is  too  short,  at  least  for  a  man  giving  his 
whole  life  to  it.  Remember,  a  skilled  tradesman 
cannot  change,  once  he  is  started.  He  is  alwaya 
too  poor  an  executive  to  go  up  and  must  fall  way 
back  for  a  job  if  he  cannot  retire  when  he  becomes 
feeble.  If  we  are  to  consider  the  work  as  easy 
or  intermittent,  the  limiting  factor  is  how  long  the 
man  has  at  home  and  not  how  long  he  works.  We 
must  make  our  jobs  suitable  for  the  type  of  man 
we  wish  to  employ,  and  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
good-will  which  is  so  essential  to  continued  effi- 
ciency. 


FERROMANGANESE   DRAWBACK 


Possibilities  of  the  Steel  Export  Trade  Under  the 
New  Tariff 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — The  high  duties  carried  in 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act  on  manganese  ore, 
ferromanpranese  and  other  raw  products  used  by  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  have  increased  interest  in  the  draw- 
back provision  of  the  new  measure.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  drawbacks  in  connection  with  exports  of 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  which  imported  ferroman- 
ganese  has  been  used.  It  is  evident  that  with  a  duty  of 
l%c.  per  lb.  on  ferromanganese,  amounting  to  $33.60 
per  ton  on  an  80  per  cent  content,  the  drawback  be- 
comes an  item  of  importance. 

Rebates  on  Ore  and  the  Alloy 

The  drawback  provision  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act 
in  all  its  essential  features  is  similar  to  that  of  former 
tariff  laws  and  provides  for  a  refund  to  exporters  of  99 
per  cent  of  the  duties  paid  on  imported  material  used 
in  the  manufactured  exports.  The  drawback  on  each 
ton  of  imported  ferromanganese  used  in  the  exported 
steel  will  be  $33.26,  or  99  per  cent  of  $33.60.  Assum- 
ing merely  for  the  purpose  of  calculation  that  the  pre- 
war rate  of  steel  exports  continued  and  that  only  im- 
ported ferromanganese  is  used  in  all  of  this  steel,  the 
total  annual  drawback  on  the  basis  of  the  duty  of  lysc. 
would  be  approximately  $700,000.  This  is  arrived  at  by 
estimating  that  one  gross  ton  of  steel  requires  17  lb. 
of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese.  In  view  of  the  proba- 
bility that  a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore  of  the 
ferromanganese  used  at  domestic  steel  works  will  be 
made  at  home  under  the  new  tariff,  the  recoverable  duty 
is  likely  to  be  much  under  the  amount  stated.  Domestic 
producers  of  steel  for  export  who  make  their  own  fer- 
romanganese would  receive  as  drawback  99  per  cent 
of  the  duty  paid  on  the  ore  used  in  ferromanganese 
manufacture. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  not  been  approached  as 
yet  concerning  the  drawback  that  will  be  allowed  on 
manganese  ore  and  ferromanganese,  but  the  question  is 
being  discussed  in  the  trade.  There  are  already  large 
supplies  of  both  in  the  country,  which  were  delivered 
before  the  new  tariff  law  went  into  effect,  and  imports 
since  that  time  have  been  small.  Obviously  no  draw- 
back will  be  allowed  on  present  stocks  that  were  im- 
ported before  the  new  act  became  effective  because 
under  the  Underwood-Simmons  act  the  ore  and  ferro- 
manganese were  on  the  free  list. 

Imported  Material  Must   Be  Identified 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  a  consumer 
of  ferromanganese  using  both  domestic  and  foreign 
alloy  could  secure  a  drawback  on  domestic  ferroman- 
ganese used  in  exported  steel  provided  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  foreign  ferromanganese  is  used  as  an  offset  and 
on  this  no  drawback  be  claimed. 

Section  313,  the  drawback  provision  of  the  Fordney- 
MeCumber  act,  makes  it  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done. 
The  act  says: 

When  the  articles  exported  are  manufactured  or  produced 
In  part   from  domestic  materials,   the   Imported  merchandise 


shall  so  appear  In  the  completed  articles  that  the  quantity 
or  measure  thereof  may  be  ascertained.  •  •  •  The  im- 
ported merchandise  used  in  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  articles  entitled  to  drawback  of  customs  duties  when  ex- 
ported shall,  in  all  cases  where  drawback  of  duties  paid  on 
such  merchandise  is  claimed,  be  idcntifled,  the  quantity  of 
such  merchandise  u.sed  or  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  shall 
be  ascertained,  the  facts  of  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  such  articles  in  the  United  States  and  their  export;»tion 
therefrom  shall  be  determined,  and  tlie  drawback  due  thereon 
shall  be  paid  to  tlie  manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter. 
the  agent  of  either,  or  to  the  pei  son  to  whom  such  manufac- 
ture, producer,  e.vporter,  or  agent  shall  in  writing  order  such 
drawback  paid,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

It  can  be  appreciated  that  the  difficulties  of  segregat- 
ing imported  managanese  ore  or  imported  ferroman- 
ganese and  establishing  the  fact  that  it  entered  into 
certain  designated  shipments  of  steel  products  which 
were  exported  may  be  such  in  many  cases  as  to  make 
legal  proof  impossible  or  at  least  too  costly  to  warrant 
the  effort  to  recover  the  drawback. 

Manganese  Duties  May  Be  Changed 

It  is  believed  that  the  iron  and  steel  trades  will  make 
an  effort  to  have  the  duties  on  manganese  ore,  ferro- 
manganese, ferrosilicon  and  other  products  reduced. 
Application  for  reductions  can  be  made  under  the  flex- 
ible tariff  provision,  giving  power  to  the  President  to 
make  reductions  or  increases  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent 
of  the  present  duties.  Should  reductions  be  granted, 
naturally  the  drawbacks  allowable  would  be  decreased. 
The  drawbacks  obviously  are  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  duties  that  the  industry  will  have  to  pay. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  flexible 
tariff  provisions  will  be  a  dead  letter  and  that  they 
were  put  in  the  act  largely  for  political  purposes.  This 
is  quite  misleading,  for  the  contrary  is  true.  President 
Harding  himself  asked  for  adoption  of  flexible  provi- 
sions which  are  so  marked  a  departure  in  tariff  making 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  showing  great  interest  in 
these  provisions,  regarding  which  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  the  near  future  will  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  the 
liveliest  features  of  the  act  and  will  be  used  extensive- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  through  the 
commission  looking  to  changes  in  rates  and  the  plan  of 
valuation  where  economic  conditions  demand  it.  While 
Congress  did  not  appropriate  money,  an  appropriation 
will  be  necessai^r  in  connection  with  the  investigations 
the  Tariff  Commission  will  make  and  that  will  require 
the  trebling  of  its  force  of  experts.  .Assurance  has  been 
given  from  a  high  source  that  the  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming when  they  are  needed,  without  the  commission 
having  to  draw  on  its  regular  appropriation. 

Vice-Chairman  William  S.  Culbertson  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Mining 
Congress  at  Cleveland  on  Oct.  12,  discussed  plans  of 
the  commission  for  putting  into  effect  the  flexible  pro- 
visions, giving  further  proof  of  the  purpose  of  the  .'Ad- 
ministration to  make  use  of  them.  He  outlined  the  pro- 
cedare  under  the  provisions  calling  for  the  filinR  of  ap- 
plications with  the  commission  for  a  change  in  rates, 
proceedings  before  the  commission  and  investigations 
that  will  be  made  by  it  as  provided  for  by  the  order  of 
the  President  on  Oct.  7. 


The  Annealing  of  Gray  Iron  Castings 

Correct  Tiiue  and  Temperatures  Determined  for  Relieving 

Machine  and  Casting  Strains — Effects  on  Hardness 

— Increasing  Machinability 


THE  investigation  discussed  in  this  paper  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  in  order 
to  determine  the  correct  time  and  temperature 
for  annealing  gray  iron  castings,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  annealing  and  quenching  on  the 
physical   properties.      Each   set  of  test  bars   was  cast 


only  tensile  bars  were  broken.  The  transverse  bars 
were  1  x  2  in.  and  24  in.  between  centers,  and  were 
broken  on  a  standard  Riehle-type  transverse  testing 
machine.  The  tensile  bars  were  cut  from  transverse 
bars  after  fracture,  and  were  taken  longitudinally,  and 
adjacent  to  the  fracture.     The  tensile  bars  were  made 


Fig.  1. — Photomicrographs  of  Cast  Iron  Annealed 
at  Various  Temperatures.  In  order  from  left  to 
right  the  photomicrographs  represent  the  metal 
as  cast,  then  annealed  at  800,  1150,  1250  (upper 
row),  1300  and  1400  deg.  Fahr.  respectively 


from  the  same  3000-lb.  ladle,  five  transverse  bars, 
1  X  2  X  26  in.,  being  cast  in  each  flask.  When  break- 
ing several  bars  at  a  given  temperature  only  one  bar 
was  taken  from  any  one  flask.  This  was  done  to  aver- 
age the  casting  conditions. 

Brinell  and  scleroscope  tests  were  made  on  a  ground 
surface  of  transverse  bars  near  the  fracture  or  on  a 
ground  surface  of  the  threaded  end  of  the  test  bar  when 

•From  a  paper,  "Annealing  Gray  Cast  Iron,"  presented 
at  the  1922  convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation in  Rochester.  X.  Y..  June  26  to  29.  The  authors.  J.  F. 
Harper  and  R.  S.  MacPherran,  are  connected  with  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg:  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


with  threaded  ends,  and  were  ground  to  0.564  in.  for  a 
space  of  2  in.  in  the  center  of  bar. 

The  furnace  used  for  heating  was  of  the  semi-muf- 
fle oil-fired  type  and  was  equipped  with  a  Leeds  & 
Northrup-type  potentiometer  pyrometer  system.  For 
annealing  purposes  test  bars  were  held  at  the  maximum 
temperature  for  one  hour,  and  cooled  in  the  furnace. 
The  combined  carbon  was  determined  by  color  and  only 
used  as  a  check.  All  specimens  for  photomicrographs 
were  etched  with  picric  acid. 

The  results  of  annealing  for  one  hour  on  the  first 
set  of  bars  indicate  that  up  to  1150  deg.  Fahr.  there 


Fig.  2. — Photomicrographs  of  Cast  Iron  An- 
nealed at  Various  Temperaturea  In  order  from 
left  to  right  they  represent  a  temperature  of 
500,  1150  (upper  row),  1200,  1250,  1300  and 
1400  deg.  Fahr. 
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Fig.  3. — Photomicrogrraphs  of  Cast  Iron  Annealed  at  Various  Temperatures.     In  order  from  left  to  right  they  represent 
a   temperature  of  500,   1200,   1250,   1300    (upper  row),  1400,  1500,  1500  and  1600  (lower  row) 


has  been  no  loss  of  strength.  Apparently  there  is  a 
slight  drop  in  the  scleroscope  hardness,  but  no  change 
in  the  Brinell  hardness  until  1200  deg.  Fahr.  is  passed. 
These  results  are  confirmed  by  the  change  in  combined 
carbon. 

Representative  photomicrographs  were  taken  from 
these  bars  as  indicated  by  group  letter,  flask  number 
and  temperature  of  annealing,  given  under  each.  These 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  No  decided  change  had  taken 
place  until  temperature  of  1250  deg.  Fahr.  was  reached. 
(Bar  K-2.)  This  change  is  progressive  as  temperature 
increases  until  at  1.500  deg.  Fahr.  it  is  practically  com- 


deg.  Fahr.  (for  one  hour)  should  not  be  exceeded  when 
annealing  to  relieve  machine  or  casting  strains.  In 
Fig.  4  is  clearly  shown  the  effect  of  continued  anneal- 
ing at  this  temperature.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  material  loss  of  hardness  and  strength  on  the  longer 
periods  of  time  at  this  temperature.  The  effect  of  an- 
nealing at  1050  deg.  Fahr.  for  various  periods  of  time 
indicates  that  this  temperature  of  annealing  for  reason- 
able periods  does  not  tend  to  decrease  materially  the 
hardness  or  strength. 

When    annealing    to    increase    machirtability,    only 
temperatures  of  from  1450  to  1550  deg.  Fahr.  will  be 
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Fig.    4. — EtXect  of  Time   of   Annealing   on   Properties  of 
Cast  Iron 
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B'ig.   5.— Effect  of  Quenching  Temperaturc-s  on   I'roper- 
ties  of  Cast  Iron 


plete.  There  also  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  of  the 
graphite  flakes  to  enlarge. 

The  results  of  annealing  for  a  period  of  one  hour 
would  indicate  no  loss  of  strength  at  1150  deg.  Fahr. 
nor  material  decrease  in  Brinell  and  scleroscope  hard- 
ness at  this  temperature.  At  1250  deg.  Fahr.  there  is 
a  slight  drop  in  physical  properties,  as  well  as  in  hard- 
ness. These  results  are  again  confirmed  by  a  decrease 
in  combined  carbon. 

Representative  micrographs  were  taken  from  these 
bars  as  above  described,  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  There 
will  be  noted  a  very  slight  change  at  1200  deg.  Fahr., 
followed  by  a  decided  change  at  1300  deg.  This  is  again 
progressive,  and  at  1400  deg.  is  practically  complete. 

To  determine  the  element  of  length  of  time  of  an- 
nealing, the  tests  were  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  From 
other  data  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  1150 


found  satisfactory.  In  this  case,  however,  the  drop  in 
hardness  is  accompanied  by  a  decided  loss  of  strength. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the  effect 
on  cast  iron  of  quenching  at  various  temperatures.  In 
the  case  of  bars  held  at  the  quenching  temperature  for 
one  hour  before  quenching  in  water,  it  should  be  noted 
that  above  1200  deg.  Fahr.  the  Brinell  hardness  falls 
off  until  1400  deg.  Fahr.  is  reached,  above  which  it 
rises  very  rapidly.  The  fall  in  scleroscope  hardness  is 
less  abrupt,  but  both  in  decline  and  increase  follows 
the  Brinell  test.  The  tensile  strength  falls  off  above 
1150  deg.  progressively  until  1400  deg.  is  reached. 
When  quenched  above  this  temperature  the  bars  were 
too  hard  to  machine.  The  combined  carbon  begins  to 
diminish  at  1200  deg.  which  change  continues  progres- 
sively until  over  1400  deg.,  when  it  again  rises  rapidly. 

In  Fig.  5  the  test  bars  were  cut  from  broken  trans- 
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verse  bars  and  were  quenched  in  water  after  holding 
at  quenchinp  temperature  one  hour.  Above  1200  deg. 
Fahr.  the  Brinell  hardness  falls  off  until  1400  deg. 
Fahr.  is  reached.  Above  which  it  increases  rapidly. 
The  change  in  scleroscope  hardness  again  follows  the 
Brinell  test.  The  tensile  strength  begins  to  show  a  de- 
crease at  1200  deg.  which  continues  until  1-100  deg.  is 
reached.  When  quenched  above  this  temperature  the 
bars  become  unmachineable.  The  combined  carbon 
seems  to  confirm   the  above  tests. 

The  photomicrographs  in  Fig.  3  show  a  breaking 
up  of  the  carbides  at  temperatures  above  1200  deg. 
Fahr.  which  change  is  practically  complete  at  1400 
deg.  Fahr.  When  quenched  above  this  temperature 
the  carbon  is  partly  retained  in  solution  with  resulting 
increase  in  hardness.  An  interesting  comparison  is 
shown  between  photomicrographs  in  Fig.  2  and  those 
of  Fig.  3. 

From  the  results  of  these  tests  it  would  seem  that 
until  the  temperature  exceeds  the  critical  the  rate  of 


cooling  has  no  effect  on  the  physical  properties  of  cast 
iron. 
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Talbot  and  Other  Open-Hearth  Processes   Compared 

Original  German  Investigations  of  1914  Continued  to 
Date — Some  Former  Conclusions  Modified 


A  DETAILED  comparison  of  the  Talbot  with  other 
open-hearth  furnaces,  both  fixed  and  tilting,  was 
published  in  Stahl  und  Eisen  early  this  year.  The 
author  is  Dr.  J.  Puppe  and  the  article  in  several  in- 
stallments is  a  continuation  of  the  paper  published 
by  Schuster*  in  1914  (Stahl  mid  Eiseii,  June  4,  11  and 
18,  1914),  detailing  the  results  obtained  from  1912  to 
that  date. 

In  conjunction  with  his  results  on  the  furnace  op- 
erations. Doctor  Puppe  also  describes  the  results  ob- 
tained with  the  gas  producer  and  mixer  plant  at  Wit- 
kowitz.  The  furnaces  comprise  three  open-hearth  fur- 
naces of  50  to  60  tons  capacity,  a  65-ton  Wellman 
furnace,  and  three  200-ton  Talbot  furnaces,  two  of  the 
latter  having  been  installed  in  1915-16  with  certain 
modifications  which  the  writer  describes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  unsatisfactory 
to  publish  some  of  the  tables  and  omit  others,  the  writ- 
er's conclusions  regarding  the  advantages  of  the  Talbot 
process  as  compared  with  the  others  in  use  follow: 

Dr.  Schuster,  in  the  article  mentioned,  stated  that: 

1. — "By  using  a  mixer  to  which  heat  can  be  applied, 
the  production  of  steel  in  the  furnaces  supplied  by 
this  mixer  can  be  increased  by  about  30  per  cent,  with 
a  reduction  in  the  time  of  operation." 

In  regard  to  this,  the  present  writer  confirms  that 
the  increase  of  output  in  steel  furnaces  running  in 
conjunction  with  a  mixer  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
This  divergence  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schuster  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  pig  iron  worked  up  during  the 
present  period  contains  1.7  per  cent  phosphorus,  and 
that  the  work  done  by  the  mixer  is  less  than  during 
the  years  191.3-14. 

2. — "The  quantity  of  steel  produced  is,  as  regards 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  independent  of  the 
type  of  furnace  selected."  This  is  entirely  confirmed 
by  the  experience  gained  from  1914  to  the  present  time. 

3. — "The  quantity  produced  is  governed,  first,  by 
the  pig  iron  used,  and  second,  by  the  proportion  of 
scrap  to  mixer  iron  or  pig,  being  practically  the  same 
in  furnaces  of  different  types  where  these  particular 
conditions  remain  unaltered."  The  further  experience 
confirms  this  statement. 

4. — "The  Talbot  furnace  is  the  most  adaptable  type 
for  working  up  pig  iron  of  different  composition  and 
as  regards  varying  the  amount  of  scrap  added  within 
fairly  wide  limits."  As  regards  the  first  part  of  this 
statement,  viz.,  that  the  Talbot  furnace  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  treating  pig  iron  of  varying  composition,  the 

•Published  practically  in  full  in  The  Iron  Age,  May  21. 
1914.  Discussion  in  The  Iron  Age.  Nov.  12,  1914.  This 
abstract  is  from  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Aug.  4. 
1922. 


experience  since  gained  confirms  this  opinion.  The 
large  residue  in  the  bath  partially  compensates  for  the 
fluctuations  in  chemical  composition  occurring  in  the 
mixer  iron,  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  residual 
bath  accelerates  the  oxidation  of  the  admixtures.  As 
regards  the  second  part  of  the  statement,  the  present 
writer's  experience  does  not  coincide  with  it,  for  open- 
hearth  furnaces  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  adapt- 
able in  this  particular  respect,  in  that  production  was 
the  least  impaired  in  this  type  of  furnace  with  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  added  scrap. 

5. — "In  the  Talbot  furnace,  it  is  possible  to  treat 
pig  iron  having  the  lowest  to  practically  the  highest 
phosphorus  content  without  impairing  the  quality  of 
the  steel,  the  residue  with  high-phosphorus  pig  iron 
being  smaller  than  with  other  types  of  furnace."  The 
present  wTiter  remarks  that  the  residue  when  using 
high  phosphorus  pig  iron  in  the  Talbot  furnace  is  less 
than  in  other  types,  because  the  phosphorus  is  more 
rapidly  oxidized  in  the  Talbot  furnace.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  Talbot  furnace  of  treating  high  phosphorus 
pig  without  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  steel  is  a 
quality  possessed  by  any  tilting  furnace,  because  the 
phosphorus-rich  slag  can  be  removed  by  tilting. 

6. — "Although  the  absolute  first  cost  of  the  Talbot 
furnace  is  considerably  higher  than  for  tilting  fur- 
naces of  smaller  capacity  and  fixed  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, when  referred  to  the  ton  of  steel  produced,  they 
work  out  more  favorably  for  the  Talbot."  The  figures 
given  in  the  present  paper  for  the  production  in  open- 
hearth  Wellman  and  Talbot  furnaces  confirm  the  above 
statement. 

7. — "The  yield  of  metallic  iron  jfrom  the  oxidized 
materials  added  (ore  and  mill  scale)  is  higher  in  the 
Talbot  than  in  the  other  furnaces."  The  present  writer 
is  unable,  in  the  absence  of  definite  figures,  to  confirm 
this  statement.  He  expresses  the  view,  however,  that 
the  yield  of  metallic  iron  from  the  oxidized  added  mate- 
rials may  be  the  same  in  all  three  types  of  furnace, 
granted  the  same  conditions. 

8. — "The  slag  produced  in  the  Talbot  furnace  is 
more  valuable  than  that  obtained  in  other  types  of  fur- 
nace, when  high-phosphorus  pig  is  used,  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  the  amount 
obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  slag  is  higher."  The  pres- 
ent writer  confirms  this  statement.  The  consumption 
of  refractory  bricks  and  dolomite  is  lowest  in  the  Talbot 
furnace,  as  is  also  the  slag  formed  from  the  furnace 
lining.  The  adhesion  of  slag  in  the  Talbot  furnace  is 
therefore  slightly  less  than  in  other  furnaces,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  content  higher. 

9. — "The  fuel  consumption  in  the  Talbot  furnace  is 
lower  than  in  the  other  furnaces."     This  fact  is  con- 
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firmed  by  later  experience  and  by  the  heat  balances 
now  published. 

10._"The  durability  of  the  refractory  lining  is  much 
better  in  the  Talbot  than  it  is  in  the  other  furnaces ; 
hence  the  charges  for  repairs  and  the  total  consump- 
tion of  refractory  materials  in  the  furnace  operations 
are  lower."     Experience  confirms  this  statement. 

11.— "The  operations  of  the  Talbot  furnace  are  very 
simple  and  convenient,  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
slag  may  be  removed  by  tipping  the  furnace."  This 
advantage  over  ordinary  fixed  open-hearth  furnaces  is 
possessed  by  the  Wellman  as  well  as  by  the  Talbot 
furnace. 

12. — "The  work  of  the  furnacemen  is  less  strenuous 
with  the  Talbot  than  it  is  with  any  of  the  other  fur- 
naces; while  the  Talbot  also  requires  a  smaller  number 
of  men  can-ying  out  the  several  operations."  The  above 
statement  is  quite  correct,  due  to  the  elimination  of 
hearth  repairs  and  to  the  large  production  of  the  Tal- 
bot furnace.  Continuing,  the  present  writer  states 
that  the  essential  advantages  of  the  Talbot  process  as 
compared  with  the  other  processes  carried  out  at  his 
works,  viz.,  higher  daily  production,  larger  number  of 
heats  without  relining,  and  lower  costs  for  fuel,  refrac- 
tory bricks,  ferromanganese,  repairs  and  wages,  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  figures  obtained  from  1914  to 
the  present  date.  All  these  advantages  find  expression, 
of  course,  in  the  ratios  of  costs  of  production.  Doctor 
Schuster  in  1914  placed  the  ratio  as  100  for  the  Tal- 
bot, 105  for  the  Wellman,  and  107  for  the  fixed  furnace. 
The  present  writer  found  these  ratios  to  hold  good  and 
even  to  be  exceeded  in  some  years  in  favor  of  the  Tal- 
bot furnace,  the  ratios  in  1915-lG  being  100,  110,  and 
117  respectively. 

It  is  only  during  the  tremendous  increases  in  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  and  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  scrap  in 
the  last  few  years  that  this  ratio  has  come  out  to  the 


disadvantage  of  the  Talbot  furnace.  The  differenc* 
between  the  prices  for  scrap  and  pig  iron  was  so  con- 
siderable that  all  the  advantages  of  the  Talbot  fur- 
nace could  not  keep  up  with  it,  and  the  material  from 
the  fixed  and  tilting  furnaces  worked  out  cheaper. 
It  is  only  recently,  since  the  provision  of  very  large 
quantities  of  scrap  became  possible,  that  the  writer's 
works  have  used  larger  quantities  of  scrap  in  the  Tal- 
bot furnaces,  the  quantities  of  charge  recently  having 
been  about  70  per  cent  of  scrap  and  30  per  cent  of 
solid  pig  containing  1.6  per  cent  phosphorus.  Working 
in  this  way,  they  have  obtained  in  the  Talbot  furnaces, 
using  very  light  scrap  and  taking  a  longer  time  for 
charging,  about  3.2  to  3.6  heats  compared  with  2.4 
to  2.8  heats  in  the  other  types  of  furnace.  The  costs 
of  production  under  these  circumstances  again  show 
the  pronounced  superiority  of  the  Talbot  over  the  other 
furnaces. 

The  article  contains  tables  referring  to:  Analyses 
of  producer  coal;  analyses  of  producer  gas;  consump- 
tion of  coke-oven  gas  which  is  used  along  with  pro- 
ducer gas  in  the  furnaces,  as  well  as  in  the  mixers; 
quantities  of  material  treated  in  the  mixer;  charges, 
outputs  and  efficiency  figures  for  the  mixer;  analyses 
of  pig  iron,  mixer  iron  and  mixer  slag;  production  and 
life  of  the  three  types  of  furnace  used;  consumption 
of  refractories;  time  taken  in  repairs  and  re-linings; 
consumption  of  dolomite;  average  analyses  for  the 
three  types  of  furnace;  analyses  of  different  products; 
material  composing  the  charges  of  the  different  fur- 
naces in  the  several  years  under  review;  production 
figures  for  the  various  furnaces  from  1912-13  to  1920; 
and  heat  balance  for  the  three  types  of  furnace.  Curves 
are  given  showing  gas  and  waste-gas  temperatures; 
the  combustion  of  heats  in  an  open-hearth,  a  Wellman, 
and  a  Talbot  furnace;  and  the  heat  balance  for  the 
three  types. 


MORE  ACTIVE  CAPACITY 


Car  Supply  Improves  in  the  Valleys,  But  Accu- 
mulations Still  Large 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  17. — Some  easing  in  the  stress 
of  car  shortage  is  reported  by  traffic  officials  of  Valley 
steel  properties,  enabling  the  shipment  of  outbound 
products  in  a  more  satisfactory .  degree.  Indicating 
improvement  in  the  transportation  situation  is  the  ad- 
ditional number  of  blast  furnaces  being  charged.  The 
sheet  department  at  Niles  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  which  was  reduced  to  a  50  per  cent  operating  basis 
for  two  weeks  on  account  of  accumulation  of  material, 
has  again  been  restored  to  normal. 

Still,  at  the  week's  beginning,  it  was  estimated  fully 
60,000  tons  of  products  were  piled  in  the  two  Valleys. 
Lifting  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  embargoes  on 
shipments  westbound  from  Youngstown  helped  the 
situation  to  an  appreciable  degree,  as  the  road  fur- 
nishes an  important  outlet  for  the  district's  products. 
Considerable  steel  moves  west  from  this  territory. 
Traffic  departments  report  that  while  transportation 
shows  moderate  betterment,  there  is  still  much  conges- 
tion, and  the  shortage  of  mill  type  gondolas  and  box 
cars  continues  a  retardant. 

Operations,  however,  are  on  the  ascendant  and  some 
interests  are  producing  at  a  rate  close  to  their  normal 
output.  In  September,  for  instance,  the  12-unit  open- 
hearth  department  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  produced 
68,197  tons  of  ingots,  establishing  a  new  monthly  rec- 
ord. October  production  is  at  a  rate  which  may  exceed 
that  of  September. 

Owing  to  the  resumption  of  blast  furnaces  at  Far- 
rell,  Pa.,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  number  of  active 
stacks  in  the  district  has  been  increased  to  29,  of  47. 
The  active  furnaces  represent  about  75  per  cent  of  total 
capacity.  Other  district  stacks  will  be  blown  in  at  an 
early  date. 

Indicating  the  high  operating  rate  of  steel  depart- 
ments is  the  fact  that   all   three   Bessemer  converters 


are  blowing,  while  59  of  66  open-hearth  furnaces  are 
charged,  including  46  of  51  independent  units.  Sheet 
mills  are  scheduled  at  a  normal  rate. 

It  is  unlikely,  according  to  present  conditions,  that 
the  mechanical  puddling  plant  being  constructed  at 
Warren  by  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co.  will  be  completed 
before  next  summer. 

The  Federal  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  foot  of  Reaney 
Street,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  resumed  production  at  its  open- 
hearth  steel  casting  plant,  following  an  extended  cur- 
tailment, and  will  gradually  advance  operations  until  a 
full  working  force  on  full-time  is  reached.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  within  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
Delaware  River  Steel  Co.,  in  the  same  city,  is  arrang- 
ing for  the  re-opening  of  its  plant,  which  has  been 
closed  since  December,  1920;  production  will  resume 
early  in  November,  and  it  is  planned  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  normal  force  of  350  men  closely  following. 

The  Midwest  Castings  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  re- 
sumed operation  Oct.  16,  after  14  months  of  inactivity. 
Orders  covering  a  considerable  tonnage  have  already 
been  booked,  and  Harry  S.  Wise,  secretary-treasurer, 
predicts  full  operation  within  four  or  five  weeks.  H. 
W.  Needham,  who  has  been  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  Muncie  Malleable  Foundry  Co.,  Muneie,  Ind., 
will  be  superintendent,  and  Moren  Whitlinger  will  act 
as  his  assistant  and  also  as  metallurgist. 

The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  has 
adopted  a  capacity  schedule  at  its  Granite  City,  111., 
plant  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  months.  During 
the  summer  the  plant  operated  on  a  considerably  cur- 
tailed basis. 


In  connection  with  the  estimation  of  porosity  of 
blast  furnace  coke,  methods  for  determining  true  and 
apparent  specific  gravity  of  coke  are  being  investigated 
at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mine-.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  in  co-operation 
with  committee  D-6,  on  coke,  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials. 
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MILL  TO  ROLL  MONEL  METAL' 


Electric  Motor  Drives  for  International  Nickel  Co. 
Huntington  Works 

BY  F.  C.  WATSONt 

THE  Huntington  works  of  the  International  Nickel  Co. 
are  located  in  close  proximity  to  valuable  natural 
resources,  among  which  are  natural  gas,  fuel  oil,  and 
high-grade  bituminous  coal.  In  addition,  transportation 
facilities  are  excellent.  Construction  was  commenced 
in  March,  1921,  and  operating  was  started  in  June,  1922. 
The  works  contain  all  of  the  necessary  facilities  for 
the  conversion  of  monel  metal  matte  into  monel  metal 
sheets,  bars,  rods  and  wire  rod  in  various  forms,  and 
pig  metal,  shot  and  ingot  in  cast  forms;  also  forgings. 
The  buildings  include  the  calciner,  refinery,  hammer 
shop,  chipping  shop,  merchant  mill,  warehouse  and  sheet 
mill.  There  is  also  a  well-equipped  chemical  and  physi- 
cal laboratory  and  general  office  directly  in  front  of  the 
sheet  mill. 

Ore  from  which  monel  metal  is  produced  is  obtained 
from  mines  of  the  company,  located  near  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  and  with  roasting  and  smelting  at  the  com- 
pany's smelter  is  converted  into  monel  metal  matte  and 
shipped  to  Huntington.  The  matte  is  then  crushed, 
ground  and  roasted  in  large  furnaces  in  the  calciner 
department,  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  refinery  to 
be  charged  into  open-hearth  furnaces  and  is  cast  into 
pig  for  further  melting  in  electric  furnaces  for  the  pro. 
duction  of  ingots. 

These  ingots  are  sent  to  the  chipping  shop,  where 
the  scale  and  surface  are  removed  by  milling  machines 
and  any  remaining  imperfections  are  removed  by  pneu- 
matic chipping,  after  which  they  pass  to  the  hammer 
shop,  where  5  and  8-ton  steam  hammers  forge  them  into 
billets  Shi  in.  x  5  in.  and  8  in.  x  8  in.  x  5  ft.  The 
billets  are  again  chipped  to  remove  any  imperfections 
and  then  sent  to  the  merchant  mill  furnaces  and  heated 
for  the  24-in.  bar  mill,  from  which  sheet  bars  and  mer- 
chant mill  sizes  are  produced. 

Monel  metal  is  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  copper  con- 
taining about  67  per  cent  nickel,  28  per  cent  of  copper 
and  5  per  cent  of  other  elements.  This  remaining  5  per 
cent  consists  partly  of  iron  from  the  original  ore  and 
partly  of  manganese,  silicon  and  carbon,  introduced  in 
the  process  of  refining. 

Power  is  purchased  from  the  Consolidated  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Co.  of  Huntington,  with  a  generating 
capacity  of  about  20,000  kw.  at  the  local  station  and  an 
arrangement  for  purchase  of  further  power  from  the 
Virginian  Power  Co.,  whose  station  of  65,000  kw.  is 
located  at  Cabin  Creek,  about  65  miles  from  Huntington. 
The  latter  company  supply  is  from  a  transmission  line 
on  steel  towers  at  44,000  volts,  but  is  designed  to  deliver 
power  eventually  at  88,000  volts. 

In  addition  to  the  purchased  power,  there  is  a  small 
power  plant  located  near  the  refinery,  where  waste  heat 
from  the  open-hearth  furnaces  is  utilized  under  two 
eOO-hp.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  special  type  Rust  boilers, 
with  superheaters.  The  boilers  are  equipped  to  burn 
natural  gas  as  an  auxiliary  fuel.  Six  drums  are  used 
on  each  boiler. 

Equipment  in  the  power  house  consists  of  two  750- 
kw.,  2200-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle  Westinghouse  turbo- 
generators. The  turbines  are  equipped  with  LeBlanc 
condensers,  discharging  into  a  cooling  pond.  The 
switchboard  consists  of  Westinghouse  generator  panels, 
exciter  panel,  and  line  panel,  with  oil  circuit  breaker 
so  interlocked  with  the  oil  circuit  breaker  in  the  sub- 
station that  the  latter  must  be  closed  before  the  breaker 
on  the  line  panel  in  the  power  house  can  be  closed. 
Steam  from  two  300-hp.  boilers  in  the  hammer  shop  is 
also  available  for  use  in  the  power  house. 

Electric  Furnaces 

In  the  refinery  are  t%vo  electric  furnaces  and  two 
open-hearth  furnaces.     From  the  latter  monel  pig  is 

contt^ffn^'^'i^L^iJ^^"  J"'^"^^^^   a'  fhe   sixteenth   annual 
^rrcTeveland  °*   ^'■°"   ^"^    ^'«^'   Electrical   Engi- 

inglS,*  W.' vL^""^""""^"*^*"'  International  Nickel  Co.,  Hunt- 


produced  for  use  in  the  electric  furnaces.  Both  electric 
furnaces  are  arranged  with  a  charging  floor  about  12 
ft.  above  the  main  floor  and  all  of  the  2200-volt  trans- 
formers and  switching  equipment  is  located  under  this. 
There  are  one  7-ton  Heroult  furnace  and  one  3-ton 
Moore  'Lectromelt  furnace.  These  furnaces  have  been 
in  successful  operation  with  good  results,  both  having 
a  power  factor  averaging  0.90.  The  furnaces  are 
charged  with  cold  metal.  The  power  consumption  varies 
from  642  kwhr.  to  714  kwhr.  per  ton  of  melter  metal. 

Mill  Motors  and  Controls 

The   following   mills    are   equipped    with    2200-volt, 
3-phase,  60-cycle,  wound  rotor  induction  motors: 


Mill 

24-in.  merchant 
20-in.  merchant 
14-in.  mercliant 

9-in.  wire  rod  (fln.) 
14-in.  Belgian  (rough) 
30-ln.  sheet  (hot) 
26-in.  sheet  (cold) 
10-in.  merchant 

9-ln.  wire  rod 


450 


Driven  bv 
Motor  of    R.p.r 
1,200  hp.        360 
1,000  hp, 

800  hp. 

.•iOOhp. 

BOO  hp, 

,200  hp. 

300  hp 


4.'>0 
450 
360 
300 


Motor  Make 
Allis-Ch  aimers 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Ch  aimers 
Allis-Chalmera 
Allis-Ch  almera 
Allis-Ch  aimers* 
Allis-Chalmers 


500  hp.   865/575   Westinghouse 
■"OOhp.  S65/B75  Westinghouse 


The  24-in.  merchant  mill  has  two  stands;  one  three- 
high  stand,  with  24  in.  x  70  in.  rolls,  and  one  two-high 
stand,  with  24%  in.  x  24  in.  rolls.  The  mill  is  equipped 
with  electrically  operated  stationary  and  tilting  tables, 
manipulator,  bloom  shear  and  hot  saw  and  is  used  for 
production  of  sheet  bars,  bars  and  billets  of  various 
sizes.  The  1200-hp.  motor  driving  this  mill  is  direct 
connected  by  flexible  coupling  to  the  pinion  shaft  of  a 
herringbone  single  reduction  gear  set,  giving  a  mill 
speed  of  80  r.p.m.  On  the  pinion  shaft  of  the  gear  set 
are  mounted  two  fly-wheels,  each  weighing  10  tons. 

The  20-in.  merchant  mill  has  five  stands;  four  three- 
high,  and  one  two-high.  This  mill  will  roll  rounds  2  in. 
to  4  in.,  squares  2  in.  to  4  in.,  flats  4  in.  x  1  in.  to  8  in. 
X  2  in.  width  round  and  square  edges;  also  billets  2  in. 
to  4  in.  square.  The  1000-hp.  motor  driving  this  mill  is 
direct  connected  through  flexible  coupling  to  the  pinion 
shaft  of  a  single  reduction  herringbone  gear  set.  Two 
6-ton  fly  wheels  are  mounted  on  the  pinion  shaft  of  gear 
set.    The  mill  has  a  speed  of  60  r.p.m. 

The  14-in.  merchant  mill  has  four  three-high  and  one 
two-high  stands.  This  mill  runs  at  100  r.p.m.  and  will 
roll  rounds,  squares  and  hexagons  1  in.  to  2  in.  and  flats 
2  in.  x  %  in.  to  4  in.  x  1  in.  The  800-hp.  motor  driving 
this  mill  is  direct  connected  through  flexible  coupling 
to  an  8%-ton  flywheel  located  between  the  motor  and 
the  pinion  shaft  of  a  single  reduction  herringbone  gear 
set. 

The  14-in.  Belgian  roughing  mill  has  two  three-high 
stands  and  one  two-high  stand.  The  500-hp.  motor  driv- 
ing this  mill  is  direct  connected  through  a  flexible 
coupling  to  an  8-ton  flywheel.  The  shaft  of  the  fly- 
wheel is  coupled  to  the  pinion  shaft  of  a  single  reduc- 
tion herringbone  gear  set.  Speed  of  mill  is  160  r.p.m. 
The  10-in.  merchant  mill  has  four  three-high  and 
one  two-high  stands,  rolling  rounds,  squares,  hexagons 
and  octagons  77X6  In.  to  1  in.  and  flats  1/16  in.  x  %  in. 
to  1  in.  X  %  in.  This  mill  is  driven  by  a  variable  speed 
motor  with  a  3-ton  flywheel  interposed  between  the 
motor  and  a  single  reduction  herringbone  gear  set  hav- 
ing a  reduction  of  5  to  1. 

One  9-in.  wire  rod  mill  has  five  three-high  stands. 
The  500-hp.  variable  speed  motor  is  direct  connected 
through  a  flexible  coupling  to  the  pinion  shaft  of  a  single 
reduction  herringbone  gear  set.  The  main  shaft  of  the 
gear  set  is  connected  to  a  single  flywheel  set  whose 
shaft  is  connected  to  the  mill.  The  gear  reduction  has 
a  ratio  of  2.25  to  1. 

The  9-in.  finishing  wire  rod  mill  has  four  three-high 
stands,  direct  connected  through  flexible  coupling  to  a 
500-hp.  motor  running  at  450  r.p.m.  The  two  mills  roll 
7/32  in.  to  %  in.  rod  and  are  equipped  with  motor 
driven  reels. 

The  30-in.  sheet  mill  with  30  in.  x  56  in.  rolls  has  two 
roughing  and  two  finishing  stands.  The  1200-hp.  motor 
is  connected  by  flexible  coupling  to  the  high  speed  pin- 
ion shaft  of  a  double  reduction  herringbone  gear  set, 
giving  the  mill  a  speed  of  26  r.p.m.  The  high  speed 
shaft  carries   two  10-ton  flywheels.     The  gear  set  has 
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provision  for  driving  two  more  roughing  and  finishing 
stands  at  some  future  time.  The  roughing  stand  screw 
downs  are  ec,uipped  with  40-hp.  General  Electric,  com- 
pound wound  motors,  provided  with  Cutler-Hammer 
brakes. 

The  26-in  cold  mill  has  four  stands  with  rolls  26  in. 
X  56  in.  The  300-hp.  motor  is  connected  by  flexible 
coupling  to  the  pinion  shaft  of  a  single  reduction  her- 


ringbone gear  set.  The  mill  speed  is  about  29  r.p.m. 
All  gear  sets  were  furnished  by  the  Mesta  Machine 
Co.  and  all  flexible  couplings  by  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co.  The  Westinghouse  adjustable  speed 
sets  driving  two  of  the  mills  develop  constant  horse- 
power at  all  speeds  between  575  and  865  r.p.m.,  the 
synchronous  speed  being  720  r.p.m.  The  motors  are 
standard  wound  rotor  induction  motors. 


PRICE  TREND  DOWNWARD 

Lower  Quotations  in  Coal  and  Coke  in  the  Val- 
leys— Concessions  in  Sheets 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Oct.  17. — ^Reduction  of  iron  costs  may 
be  expected  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  steel 
prices,  and  in  consequence  the  price  situation  is  charac- 
terized as  softer.  In  the  Valleys,  the  market  on  basic 
pig  iron  is  now  regarded  as  from  $30  to  $31.  Decline 
in  costs  of  such  raw  products  as  coal  and  coke  is  having 
an  appreciable  efl'ect  on  the  market.  Old  material, 
though  still  high,  will  recede,  buyers  predict,  as  soon 
as  transportation  conditions  show  greater  improvement 
and  the  railroads  begin  to  deliver  scrap  in  more  nor- 
mal volume.  Wthin  the  past  three  weeks  congestion 
and  car  shortage  have  interfered  with  deliveries  and 
off'erings,  enabling  dealers  to  uphold  the  market. 

Industrial  coal  prices  have  perceptibly  softened  the 
past  two  weeks.  Because  of  the  jam  at  lake  ports  of 
coal  destined  for  the  Northwest,  large  consignments 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  buyers  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  situation  to  cut  into  prices. 
Gas  coal,  purchased  in  large  tonnages  for  by-product 
coke  oven  uses,  is  obtainable  at  a  $4.50  maximum ;  run- 
of-mine  coking  coal  is  quoted  at  $4,  while  steam  coal 
may  be  bought  at  $3.25  to  $3.50.  These  prices  repre- 
sent recessions  ranging  from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton  below 
the  recent  nominal  mai-ket. 

Coke  Prices  Sag 

Because  of  the  larger  production  of  coke  in  both 
beehive  and  by-product  ovens,  prices  are  sagging,  and 
industrial  buyers  say  that  $11  to  $11.50  at  the  ovens  is 
a  fair  appraisal  of  the  market  at  this  time.  Until  re- 
cently, prices  from  $12.50  to  $13  were  being  paid,  while 
sizable  tonnages  were  taken  at  $12.  A  Valley  inde- 
pendent is  selling  considerable  merchant  coke  and  is 
particularly  active  in  the  market  at  pre.sent,  because 
of  the  margin  of  profit.  It  is  supplying  domestic  in- 
terests in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Indiana  in  carload 
lots,  and  is  also  selling  an  iron  maker  at  Erie,  Pa.,  part 
of  its  requirements. 

Another  independent  is  supplying  its  employees 
with  coke  at  $4.75  per  ton  delivered.  It  is  explained, 
however,  that  this  is  simply  an  expedient  to  aid  its 
workers  in  obtaining  a  fuel  supply  because  of  the  com- 
paratively high  prices  being  charged  for  retail  coal. 

Activity  is  noted  in  the  tin  plate  market  on  the  part 
of  consumers  covered  by  contracts,  who  are  specifying 
with  more  freedom  at  current  quotations.  Such  buy- 
ing interests  are  covering  on  their  requirements  in 
order  to  benefit  from  their  price  arrangements  with 
the  mills.  Requirements  of  the  oil  industry  for  cans 
are  reflected  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  activity, 
according  to  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  The. $4.75  price 
is  being  maintained,  while  preferential  customers  are 
enjoying  concessions. 

Sheet  Prices  Not  So  Strong 
Sheet  makers  are  well  fortified  with  respect  to  un- 
filled commitments,  but  an  unmistakable  price  weaken- 
ing is  developing.  Outside  quotations  of  3.75c.  for 
black  and  4.75c.  for  galvanized  grades  are  disappearing, 
even  as  a  trading  basis,  and  are  being  superseded  by 
prices  $3  per  ton  less.  Irregularity  of  the  market  and 
variation  in  demand  are  responsible  for  this  weakness. 
While  3.60c.  and  4.60c.  are  representative  of  the  mar- 
ket position  of  some  interests,  others  are  showing  in- 


terest in  business  at  $2  per  ton  less.  The  bulk  of  the 
tonnage  going  through  the  rolls  was  undoubtedly  booked 
at  3.50c.  and  4.50c.  or  less. 

A  trip  through  Valley  plants  indicates  that  most  of 
them  are  still  impeded  by  accumulations.  Less  progress 
has  been  made  in  enlarging  the  box  car  supply  than 
in  open  top  equipment,  with  the  result  that  sheet  mills 
are  pretty  well  clogged.  Where  the  haul  is  short,  trucks 
are  being  used,  while  tops  are  also  being  rigged  on  mill 
gondolas  and  the  product  covered  with  tarpaulins  in 
transit,  to  protect  it  from  the  elements. 

Sheet  mills  generally  have  enough  business  to  carry 
them  over  the  rest  of  the  year,  while  bookings  of  two 
interests  will  engage  their  capacity  into  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1923.  The  chief  independent  maker  of  full  fin- 
ished stock  is  sold  through  1922  and  is  practically  out 
of  the  market,  90  per  cent  of  the  output  being  taken  by 
automobile  buyers. 

Minimum  Prices  Disappear 

Steel  bars  and  plates  are  weaker.  In  plates,  2.25c. 
represents  the  outside  of  the  market,  and  is  obtainable 
only  because  there  is  active  bidding  for  deliveries  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  tank  car  builders.  One  ;n- 
tei-est,  withdi-awn  from  the  market  on  merchant  plates, 
is  placing  tonnages  with  producers  in  position  to  meet 
delivery  requirements. 

Merchant  bars  range  from  2c.  to  2.15c.,  and  the 
2.25c.  quotation  has  disappeared.  District  interests 
have  comfortable  backlogs,  but  are  reducing  such  com- 
mitments. 

Because  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  railroads, 
scrap  is  somewhat  higher  here  than  in  nearby  consum- 
ing districts.  Heavy  melting  is  held  at  $22,  while  com- 
pressed sheets  command  $20  to  $20.50.  One  large  in- 
dependent is  now  producing  much  of  its  own  scrap, 
because   of   its   heavy    finishing   mill    production. 


Business  Men  Confer  ^vith  Ordnance  Officials 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — With  the  object  of  having 
munition  plants  of  the  country  repaired  for  quantity 
production,  without  confusion,  and  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent and  inexpensive  system  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  may  arise,  eight  dollar-a-year  business  men  en- 
i-olled  in  the  Government  service,  were  in  a  conference 
in  Washington  recently  with  Army  ordnance  officials. 
Those  attending  this  conference  on  the  mobilization  of 
ordnance  manufacturing  plants  consisted  of  a  group  of 
the  civilian  chiefs  of  eight  ordnance  districts  into  which 
the  country  has  been  divided.  Those  present  at  the 
conference  were  B.  A.  Franklin,  chief  of  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  district;  J.  C.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Philadel- 
phia district;  Fred  J.  Robinson,  chief  of  the  Detroit 
district;  M.  E.  Singleton,  chief  of  the  St.  Louis  district; 
C.  L.  Harrison,  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  district;  John 
Ross  Delafield,  chief  of  the  New  York  district;  E.  A. 
Russell,  chief  of  the  Chicago  district,  and  C.  H.  Tenney, 
chief  of  the  Boston  district. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  set- 
ting up  these  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  civilian 
chief,  all  available  plants  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  chief  who  will  be  in  constant  touch  with 
manufacturers  and  can  arrange  an  agreement  with 
them  for  the  prompt  use  of  the  plants  in  the  event  of 
war.  Each  chief  is  himself  a  manufacturer  and  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  production  of  war  munitions.  To  each 
of  them  has  been  assigned  an  army  ordnance  officer  as 
secretary  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  program. 


Pit  Reheating  and  Soaking  Pit  Furnaces* 

Removal  of  Waste  (ilas   a   Primary   Consideration   Rarelv 

Aehieved — Principles  Governing  Rational 

Design 


BY   W.-E.   GROUME-GRJIMAILO 


WITH  pit  reheating  furnaces  the  defect  common- 
ly encountered  consists  in  the  incorrect  taking 
off  of  the  waste  gases.  In  these  furnaces,  by 
reason  of  the  considerable  height  of  the  heating  cham- 
ber, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  waste  gases 
should  be  drawn  off  as  close  as  possible  to  the  level 


Fig.   1   Shows  an   Expensive   Design   of  Fur- 
nace in  Which  a  Pocket  of  Stagnant,  Chilled 
Gases  Must  Collect  Below  A;  Reconstruction 
Did  Not  Overcome  the  Trouble 

of  the  hearth  of  the  pit;  since,  if  they  are  not  con- 
structed in  this  manner,  the  lower  portion  of  the  ingots 
are  plunged  into  a  pocket  of  stagnant  gases  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  heated  uniformly,  the  tops  being  much 
hotter  than  the  bottoms. 

Among  the  designs  for  these  furnaces  which  have 
come  before  the  author,  there  have  been  none  which 
were  completely  satisfactory;  and  in  a  number  of  them 
there  were  gross  violations  of  the  laws  governing  the 
removal  of  the  waste  gases.     Fig.  1,  shows  the  flues 


Fig.  2  Is  an  Example  of  Poor  Design  in  that 

the  Gases,  Taken  off  at  Top.  Leave  the  Ingot 

Bottoms  Cold.    Ingots  are  shown  a.t  A  A 

and  ports  of  a  pit  furnace  of  "the  new  Siemens  sys- 
tem" of  a  very  expensive  design.  These  pits  were 
supplied  with  regenerators  for  the  air  only,  the  gas 
regenerators  being  omitted.  Therefore  the  products 
of  combustion  cannot  pass  out  of  the  "laboratory" 
without  going  through  the  air  regenerators,  which  are 
carried  up  behind  a  bridge  wall  to  a  height  of  2  ft. 
(600  min.)  above  the  hearth  of  the  pits  (refer  to  the 
point  marked  A). 

It  is  clear  that  upon  the  hearth  of  these  pits  there 
will  be  a  pocket  of  stagnant,  chilled  gases.  Nothing 
can  be  done  to  save  this  furnace  and  make  it  work 
properly  and  heat  uniformly.  Lowering  the  partition 
arches  between  the  pits  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
height  h  under  them  was  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  layer 
of  gas  below  the  inverted  weir,  according  to  the 
formula  of  Yesmann,  was  tried.  Reconstructed  in  this 
manner  the  pits  worked,  but  the  velocity  of  the  gases 

•From  '"The  Plow  of  Gases  in  Furnaces,"  to  be  published 
by  ^Viley  &  Co. :   translated   and  copyrighted  by  A.   D.  Wil- 


within  the  heating  chamber  was  equal  to  the  normal 
velocity  under  the  inverted  weir;  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  height  h  —  2,  ft.  3%  in.  (1  meter)  (3.28  ft),  the 
velocity  i>  ^  19  ft.  8  in.  (6  meters)  per  sec.  A  velocity 
as  high  as  this  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  heat  from 
the  gases  and  flame  does  not  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  to  be  transmitted  to  the  ingots,  and  for  this 
reason  the  consumption  of  fuel  will  be  unreasonably 
high.  The  best  means  of  reconstructing  this  pit  fur- 
nace consists  in  removing  the  bridge  wall  in  front  of 
the  regenerator  so  that  this  port  extends  down  to  the 
hearth  of  the  pits. 

Fig.    2    shows    a    regeneratively    fired    pit   furnace 
constructed  according  to  the  desig^ns  of  Dalenf  at  the 


Fig.  3 


Pig.  4 


ims.   P.  O.    Box  92,  Newark,   N. 
fA  well-known  German  designer  of  furnaces. 


Figs.  3  and  4  Are  Two  Examples  of  Heads  for  Mixing 
the  Gas  Properly  with  the  Air 

Salda  works  (Oural  district  of  Russia).  The  waste 
gases  are  taken  off  at  the  top  of  the  pit.  By  reason 
of  this  the  lower  portion  of  the  ingots  was  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  gases.  In  reality,  during  the  time 
these  pits  were  in  service,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ingots  was  always  heated  less  than  the  upper  portion. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  charge  the  end  pits  with  the 
ingots  leaning  up  against  the  walls  (thick  end  down). 
To  improve  the  working  of  the  furnace  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cut  away  the  sloping  portion  of  the  port 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 

As  the  regenerative  pit  furnace  is  a  very  desirable 
and  widely  used  furnace,  the  principles  governing  their 
rational  construction  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  desirable  that  the  heating  chambers  of  these 
pits  be  operated  with  a  slightly  negative  pressure,  in 
order  that  the  operatives  will  not  be  burned  when 
taking  the  covers  off  the  pits; 

The  arches  over  the  regenerator  chambers  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  level  of  the  covers,  as 
this  simplifies  the  matter  of  covering  the  entire  fur- 
nace with  iron  plates,  forming  a  working  platform; 

It  is  convenient  to  make  the  regenerators  horizon- 
tal and  construct  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
waste  gases  enter  the  upper  portion  and  pass  out  from 
the  lower  portion,  to  enter  the  flues  leading  to  the  re- 
versing valves; 

The  port  sills  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  hearth  of  the  pits.  If  this  construction  is  em- 
ployed it  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  the  partition 
walls  between  the  pits  down  close  to  the  hearth,  and 
the  hot  gases  will  have  a  low  velocity  through  the 
heating  chamber; 

The  dimensions  of  the  ports  should  be  calculated 
by  means  of  the  formula  for  the  inverted  weir,  as  this 
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gives  the  minimum  velocity  for  the  flow  of  the  gas 
and  the  air  through  the  ports,  and  accordingly  a  slow 
rate  of  flow  for  the  hot  gases  through  the  heating 
chamber  of  the  pits; 


For  effecting  the  mixture  of  the  gas  and  the  air, 
the  heads  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  may  be  employed. 
The  differences  between  these  two  constructions  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  drawings. 


Automatic  Drill  Head  for  Small  Work 

A  new  automatic  drill  head,  with  which  special  semi- 
automatic machines  such  as  illustrated  may  be  built,  to 
give  large  production  on  small  work,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Kingsbury  Mfg.  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

As  an  example  of  its  adaptability  it  is  said  that  to 
drill  six  or  eight  oil  holes  in  a  piston  simultaneously, 
the  required  number  of  drill  heads  may  be  placed  in  a 
circle,  properly  spaced,  and  a  »4-hp.  motor  belted  to 
each.  Then  by  connecting  all  the  trip  levers  to  one  foot 
pedal  the  operator  can  release  all  the  spindle  feeding 
mechanisms  with  one  motion  as  soon  as  the  work  is  in 
position.  The  machine  .shown  is  equipped  with  a  single 
spindle  unit  for  cross  drilling  chuck  wrenches,  a  special 
fixture  with  automatically  controlled  opposed  spindle 
being  provided  for  removing  the  burr  left  by  the  drill. 
Four  of  these  units  may  be  mounted  on  the  table. 

The  drill  head  shown  in  the  insert  is  the  No.  8,  with 
a  capacity  of  No.  60  to  'A-in.  drills,  and  has  a  self- 
contained  full-automatic  feed  and  control.  Although 
designed   for   use   in   a    horizontal    position,   it   can   be 


Machine  for  Cross  Drilling  and  Burring  Chuck  Wrenches. 
An  enlarged  view  of  the  drill  head  with  self-contained 
full  automatfc  feed  and  control  is  shown   in'llie   Insert 

mounted  on  an  angle  or  vertically.  Each  spindle  may 
be  driven  from  an  individual  motor  and  obtaining  the 
drive  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  head  is  thereby 
simplified.  With  a  view  to  making  the  head  as  friction- 
less  and  sensitive  as  possible  seven  ball  bearings  are 
employed,  and  two  provided  on  the  quill  feed  shaft. 

A  feature  is  the  pressure  feed  system,  which  is 
claimed  to  eliminate  drill  breakage  even  with  very 
small  drills.  The  automatic  sensitive  feed  is  obtained 
through  the  combination  of  a  cam  with  friction  gears. 
The  driven  gear  is  mounted  on  a  lever  and  held  in  mesh 
with  the  friction  driving  roll  or  gear  by  an  adjustable 
compression  spring.  The  cam  is  cut  on  the  inside  of  the 
driven  gear  and  the  follower  roller  is  mounted  on  a  gear 
segment,  which  meshes  with  a  gear  segment  clamped  to 
the  feed  shaft.  The  compression  spring  applies  pres- 
sure to  the  drill  spindle  through  the  cam  to  the  fol- 
lower; thence  through  the  gear  segments  to  the  feed 
shaft  and  quill.  The  cam  is  revolved  by  the  friction 
gears  and  feeds  the  spindle  forward  under  pressure. 


When  the  forward  motion  is  resisted  the  follower 
roller  is  held  momentarily  and  the  rotation  of  the  gears 
causes  the  cam  to  climb  on  the  roller,  separating  the 
friction  gears  and  allowing  them  to  slip.  As  the  drill 
penetrates  the  work  under  pressure  the  follower  gives 
way,  bringing  the  friction  gears  into  tight  contact  and 
causing  the  cam  to  revolve  and  again  separate  the 
friction  gears  when  further  resistance  is  met.  This 
intermittent  motion  is  not  perceptible,  it  is  said,  as  the 
action  is  rapid  and  smooth. 

The  cam  gives  a  1-in.  stroke  to  the  spindle  with  a 
maximum  feed  of  0.011  in.  per  revolution.  Special 
cams  can  be  used  with  one  or  two  reliefs  which  will  per- 
mit of  withdrawing  the  drill  during  operation,  to  re- 
lieve the  chips.  For  operating  indexing  and  other 
automatic  fixtures  a  cam  may  be  cut  on  the  outside  of 
the  friction  wheel  or  gear. 

The  diameter  of  the  spindle  is  7/16  in.,  the  spindle 
travel,  3  in.  and  the  spindle  adjustment,  2  in.  Speeds 
up  to  4000  r.p.ni.  can  be  given  to  the  spindle  and  the 
maximum  speed  of  the  cam  is  at  the  rate  of  l/115th  of 
the  spindle  speed.  The  height  to  the  spindle  is  6.75  in., 
the  height  overall  being  9%  in.  and  the  overall  length  to 
nose  of  chuck  in  back  position,  14  in.  The  width  is 
7  in.  and  the  weight  of  the  machine  50  lb.  net.  Floor 
stands,  lubricating  systems  and  other  equipment  for 
use  with  the  machine  are  available. 


Production  Features  Automotive  Meeting 

Devoted  exclusively  to  papers  and  visits  of  interest 
to  production  men,  the  Oct.  26  and  27  meeting  in  De- 
troit of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  is  expected 
to  attract  factory  managers,  superintendents,  efficiency 
men,  tool  builders  and  production  engineers  from  the 
entire  automotive  industry.  The  two  morning  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  Generail  Motors  Building,  from  9.30 
to  1  o'clock,  followed  in  each  case  by  luncheon  in  the 
same  building.  Factory  visits  will  follow.  Thursday's 
visit  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  River 
Rouge  plant,  and  Friday  afternoon's  to  the  Dodge 
Brothers,  Packard  and  Cadillac  plants.  A  dinner 
Thursday  evening  will  be  addressed  by  A.  B.  C.  Hardy, 
president  Olds  Motor  Works,  and  Pierre  Dupont,  presi- 
dent General  Motors  Corporation.  Harold  Emmons  will 
be  toastmaster. 

Papers  so  far  announced  are  as  follows : 
"The   Group-Bonus   and   Its   Application,"   by   E.   K. 
Wenncrlund.  _  „  ^     t.   -ci 

"Cylinders,  from  the  Ore  to  Finished  Part,     by  P.  M. 

Haglund  and  I.  B.  Scofleld. 
"Tool  Allotment  and  Costs,"   by  F.  A.  Mance 
"New  Methods  of  Processing  Spllned  Shafts,    by  J.  A. 

"Problems    Met    In    the    Production    of    Air-Cooled 
Engines,"  by  William  Dunk.  ,.     ^  .. 

"Some    Experiences    from   a    Production    NotebooH, 
by  H.  J.  Grain  and  J.  Brodie. 

"Production  Errors  In  Gears,"  by  K.  L.  Herrmann. 

"Selection  of  Machine  Tools,"  by  A.  J.  Baker. 

"Machine  Tool  Efficiency."  by  R.  K.  Mitchell. 


Progre.-is  in  Adoption  of  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler 
Code 

The  A.  S.  M.  E.  boiler  code  has  been  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  through  the  passage  in  that 
city  of  a  city  boiler  inspection  ordinance  providing  for 
the  code  except  that  covering  the  heating  boiler  section, 
which  is  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  city's  building  code. 
The  code  has  also  been  incorporated  in  the  building  code 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  which  became  effective  July  28.  The 
State  of  Washington,  beginning  Aug.  1,  followed  t';e 
A.  S.  M.  E.  rules  in  the  operations  of  the  safety  com- 
mission of  the  State.  Active  work  in  the  further  in- 
troduction of  the  code  is  promised  for  1923,  as  the  leg- 
islatures of  25  States  will  convene  next  year,  according 
to  Charles  E.  Gorton,  chairman  of  the  administrative 
council  of  the  .American  Uniform  Boiler  Law  Society. 
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High  Costs  aiul  Steel  Exports 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Con.solidated  Steel  Corporation  to 
go  out  of  business  means  that  American  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  are  to  be  thought  of 
hereafter  as  less  determined  to  reach  out  for  a 
share  of  the  outer  world's  trade  in  the  products 
of  their  industries.  The  export  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  prosecut- 
ing as  vigorously  as  ever  its  plans  for  the  market- 
ing of  a  portion  of  its  output  in  other  countries. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  since  its  acquisition  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  has  taken  steps  to 
form  its  own  export  company,  and  others  of  the 
companies  which  have  been  associated  in  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Webb  Act  may  be  expected  to 
market  a  portion  of  their  output  abroad,  probably 
selling  through  long  established  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  general  export  trade. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  that  present 
.steel  making  costs  in  the  United  States  prevent 
the  company  from  competing  for  business  in 
foreign  countries;  but  that  statement  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  situation  created 
l)y  the  elimination  of  Canada  as  a  selling  field  of 
the  Consolidated  company.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  by  Bethlehem  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  latter  to  handle  Canadian  trade  from 
its  Buffalo  office  presented  a  problem.  Naturally 
the  Lackawanna  plant  had  had  an  important 
share  of  the  Canadian  business  of  the  associated 
independent  companies  and  the  economies  of 
adding  Canada  to  the  territory  of  the  Bethlehem 
otlice  at  Buffalo  were  obvious.  For  like  reasons 
other  independent  companies  were  interested  in 
having  a  free  hand  in  Mexico  and  in  excepting 
that  territory  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
solidated company.  It  can  be  seen  that  with  its 
Canadian  business  taken  from  it,  probably  more 
than  one-third  the  total,  while  the  business  which 
remained  was  in  countries  across  seas  in  which 
competition  was  keenest  and  unit  selling  cost 
highest,  the  Consolidated  company's  position 
quite  warranted  the  statement  that  "present  costs 
prevent  it  from  competing  fur  business  in  foreign 
countries." 


Th3  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  has  been 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  companies 
formed  under  the  Webb  Act  for  co-operation  by 
American  producers  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products  in  foreign  countries.  The  total  ingot 
capacity  of  the  associated  companies  was  over 
12,000,000  tons  annually,  and  for  a  good  many 
months  in  1920  the  sales  of  the  Consolidated  com- 
pany ran  above  the  10  per  cent  of  the  represented 
capacity  which  it  had  been  decided  to  devote  to 
foreign  trade,  regardless  of  fluctuations  in  the 
home  demand.  An  important  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  good  will  created  abroad  for 
American  steel  products,  and  it  is  regrettable 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view  that  this  strong 
representative  of  the  domestic  steel  industry, 
which  had  been  capably  seconding  the  admirable 
work  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  is 
to  disappear  from  foreign  markets.  Its  dissolu- 
tion, along  with  like  developments  in  connection 
with  other  co-operative  export  enterprises,  sug- 
gests that  the  Webb  Act  has  fallen  considerably 
short  of  justifying  the  promises  made  for  it  and 
the  prodigious  effort  put  forth  by  business  or- 
ganizations  to   secure  its  enactment. 


Distribution  of  National  Income 

It  is  notorious  that  the  coal  industry  is  receiv- 
ing an  altogether  disproportionate  share  of  the 
national  income.  Precise  estimates  are  impossi- 
ble, but  approximations  can  be  made  with  suffi- 
cient closeness  to  give  an  accurate  general  idea 
of  the  relation.  The  total  income  of  the  United 
States  was  about  33  billion  in  1912,  34  billion  in 
1913,  61  billion  in  1918  and  65  billion  in  1920.  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search for  the  earlier  years  and  W.  R.  Ingalls  for 
1920.  Mr.  Ingalls  sets  1919  at  66  and  1920  at 
651/2  billion.  A  fair  guess  for  the  rate  at  which 
the  income  is  now  running  seems  to  be  about  55 
billion. 

For  a  rough  estimate,  average  prices  realized 
on  coal  may  be  taken  at  $4  for  bituminous  and  $8 
for  anthracite,  which  represent  an  income  rate  of 
2.8  billion  a  year.  This  is  giving  the  coal  indus- 
try the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Allowing  for  expen- 
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ditures,  the  value  income  may  be  taken  conserva- 
tively at  2.4  billion.  This  is  4.4  per  cent  of  the 
total   income  as  estimated. 

There  are  about  42,000,000  persons  in  the 
L'nited  States  gainfully  occupied.  About  750,000 
of  these  may  be  assigned  to  the  coal  industry. 
This  is  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  propor- 
tions, 1.8  per  cent  of  the  persons  and  4.4  per  cent 
of  the  income,  stand  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  244. 

The  proportion  is  very  good  for  those  who  re- 
ceive the  coal  income  and  very  bad  for  those  who 
pay  it.  It  is  sometimes  remarked  that  industry 
cannot  stand  taxes  or  drains  like  this.  The  bur- 
den, however,  is  well  distributed,  for  if  we  start 
with  42  million  persons  receiving  55  billion  in- 
come and  deduct  for  coal  we  have  41 '4  million 
receiving  52.6  billion.  The  first  pair  of  figures 
makes  an  average  income  per  person  of  $1,309.50, 
the  second  pair  makes  an  average  of  $1,275.20. 
The  reduction  is  only  2.62  per  cent. 

To  increase  prices  is  not  to  increase  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  national  income.  If  all  items 
were  doubled — prices,  services,  wages,  salarie.s, 
etc. — the  national  income  would  be  expressed  in 
twice  as  many  dollars,  but  no  one  would  receive 
in  goods  and  services  any  more  than  formerly. 
Yet  the  operation  would  be  relatively  harmless. 
When,  however,  some  prices  and  some  wages  are 
increased  there  is  a  change  in  distribution  where- 
by some  persons  are  made  better  off  and  the  re- 
mainder are  made  worse  off.  The  thing  can  be 
seen  from  two  opposite  viewpoints.  When  the 
price  of  one  commodity  is  too  high  men  have  less 
money  with  which  to  buy  other  things.  Also, 
those  who  receive  the  high  price  have  more  money 
with  which  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  public 
in  buying  the  general  commodities  that  are  avail- 
able. 

The  condition  is  that  certain  items  are  cost- 
ing too  large  a  part  of  the  national  income  and 
there  is  correspondingly  less  to  spend  on  other 
things.  The  decrease  in  such  expenditures  does 
not  attract  general  attention,  but  it  occurs  just 
the  same.  The  individual  has  to  do  without  things 
that  formerly  he  could  secure.  Often,  perhaps, 
he  may  not  recognize  his  loss.  In  shoes  or  in  fur- 
niture, for  instance,  he  may  appraise  what  he  is 
receiving,  by  considering  the  number  of  dollars 
he  parts  with  in  a  year,  not  observing  that  he  is 
making  less  frequent  purchases  or  is  not  getting 
as  good  quality  as  he  used  to  get. 


oped  which  also  will  meet  the  exacting  service  re- 
quirements. Whether  it  be  alloy  iron  or  alloy 
steel,  the  development  is  only  another  step  in  the 
march  of  alloy  progress. 


A  substitute  for  iron  grate  bars  which  has  its 
origin  in  Canada  is  another  instance  of  the  grow- 
ing use  of  alloy  steel  castings.  An  inventor  across 
the  border  is  reported  to  have  perfected  heat- 
resisting  steel  castings  which  as  grate  bars  in 
locomotive  fire  boxes  have  been  in  use  over  two 
and  a  half  years  and  are  still  as  good  as  new. 
The  fact  that  they  are  25  to  40  per  cent  lighter 
than  ordinary  iron  bars  largely  offsets  their 
higher  first  cost.  They  are  reported  to  have  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  iron  bar,  particularly 
as  to  change  of  shape  due  to  growth.  There  is  a 
large  consumption  of  locomotive  grate  bars  and 
it  may  be  that  an  alloy  iron  casting  may  be  devel- 


Steel  Supply  Now  aud  in  1913 

The  pig  iron  and  steel  output  of  the  five  lea<l- 
ing  countries  of  the  world  still  lags  and  the  totals 
are  still  far  below  those  of  1913.  Three  years  and 
a  half  have  passed  since  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  "world's  hunger  for  steel,"  of  which  so  much 
was  written,  has  not  yet  been  sharply  felt.  A  com- 
parison of  data  for  the  first  half  of  1922  with 
post-war  and  pre-war  years  is  now  possible  and 
\ields  some  interesting  conclusions. 

In  the  tables  below  the  production  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  is  given  for  1913,  1920  and  1921  and  for 
the  first  half  of  1922  in  tons  per  month,  based 
largely  on  the  official  data  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain: 

Oitljiut   ul  I'iij  Iron  and  Sled  in  Five  Countries,  Gross  Tons, 

Per  Month 

PUj  Iron                      1922»  1921  1920  19ia 

tJniteel    States 2,007,200  1,390,800  ;f, 077,600  2,5Sl,00ii 

Great    Britain....         358,200  217,600  669,500  855.000 

France    371,100  280,300  281,700  427,00ii 

Belgium    106,900  71,800  92,700  203,800 

Germany     1510,000  508,000  464,000  1,373,000 

Total  per  montli  3,353,400  2,468,500  4,585,500  5,439,800 

Year's  output,  tons.t40.240,800  29,622,000  55,026,000  fio. 277,600 

Steel 

United    States 2,614,100  1,645,300  3,511,000  2,608,000 

Great   Britain 427,000  302,100  755,600  639,000 

tYance    335,400  254,500  250.200  385,000 

Belgium    98,000  65.000  101,300  202,30n 

Germany     t725.000  725,000  552,000  1,445,000 

Total  i>er  montli     4,199,500     2,991,900      3,170,100      5,279,300 
Year's  output,  tons.t50,394, 000  35,902.800   62,041.200   63,351,600 

•Six  months'  average,  January  to  June.  fEstimaterl  on 
Na.'iis  of  first  six  months,  only. 

Viewed  as  a  whole  two  facts  stand  out: 
neither  in  pig  iron  nor  steel  will  the  world's  out- 
put this  year  approach  that  of  19r3,  nor  even  that 
of  1920.  The  other  striking  feature  is  that  Ger- 
many still  ranks  second  and  did  in  1921  as  well  as 
in  1913.  Of  significance  also  is  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  pig  iron  both  this  year  and  last 
as  compared  with  pre-war  output.  The  pig  iron 
industry  has  by  no  means  recovered  to  the  same 
extent  as  steel.  » 

Of  unusual  interest  is  the  contrast  this  year 
between  the  American  steel  industry  and  that  of 
the  other  countries.  In  none  of  the  latter  has 
there  been  any  approach  to  pre-war  output,  unless 
Germany  be  e.xcepted,  taking  account  of  her  pres- 
ent reduced  capacity.  There  is  also  the  fact  that 
American  steel  production  this  year  has  exceeded 
that  of  1913,  which  is  true  of  no  other  country, 
while  pig  iron  output  thus  far  is  at  a  rate  moie 
than  500,000  tons  per  month  less  than  in  1913. 
The  slow  recovery  in  the  British  steel  industry  is 
also  noteworthy. 

The  present  comparative  activity  in  the  Ame"i- 
can  industry  is  in  large  part  the  expression  of  a 
peace-time  demand  for  steel  in  compensation  for 
what  was  pushed  aside  by  the  war.  Better  finan- 
cial and  economic  conditions  have  brought  it  out. 
European  countries  will  be  a  long  time  picking  up 
any   part   of  the   so-called    deferred    demand   for 
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steel.  Event.s,  indeed,  have  dealt  rather  hardly 
with  the  theory  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  bu.si- 
ness  that  was  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  industry 
in  years  immediately  following  the  war. 


Public  Control  of  Industry 

Even  if  dueling  were  not  sinful,  society  would 
not  permit  men  to  go  out  into  the  street  and  shoot 
away  at  each  other.  A  bystander  might  get  hit. 
The  case  would  be  still  stronger  if  it  were  ap- 
parent that  one  of  the  duelists  was  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  endangered  bystanders  were 
likely  to  interfere  and  try  to  induce  his  antago- 
nist to  apologize. 

Strikes  in  the  United  States  have  reached  just 
such  a  stage.  All  the  important  strikes  are  really 
directed  against  the  public.  Dust  is  thrown  in 
the  air  by  saying  that  it  is  not  right  to  compel  a 
man  to  work  against  his  will,  while  the  silent 
effort  is  continued  to  get  the  public  to  interfere. 
It  is  made  to  appear  that  there  is  only  one  party 
to  the  dispute  whom  the  public  can  approach  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  settlement. 

Dueling  in  the  streets  is  not  permitted.  If 
there  is  an  issue  between  two  men  means  are 
provided  for  judgment.  Society  should  not  per- 
mit dueling  in  industry.  The  fond  hope  has  been 
entertained  that  relations  could  be  established  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  whereby  no  issues 
would  arise.  In  such  case  there  would  be  no 
duels,  hence  no  danger  of  bystanders  getting  hurt 
by  a  duel. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  causes  of 
these  industrial  duels  can  be  removed.  If  not, 
the  issues  must  be  settled  in  some  other  way. 
The  notable  fact  in  the  history  of  strikes  in  the 
United  States  is  that  issues  whose  settlement  by 
duel  would  not  greatly  injure  the  public  have 
been  largely  eliminated,  while  strikes  injurious  to 
the  public  have  thrived.  The  public  is  seriously 
injured  by  strikes  of  railroad  workers,  of  coal 
miners  and  of  artisans  in  the  building  trades. 
High  wages  in  railroading  are  passed  by  legal  en- 
actment to  the  public,  while  in  the  other  two 
cases  the  natural  laws  of  trade  make  the  public 
pay.  The  so-called  "leaders"  of  the  men  involved 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they  aim  to  secure  all 
they  can  obtain  by  the  means  that  lie  open  to 
them.  They  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  limi- 
tation, and  openly  or  otherwise  they  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  comparisons  with  wages  received  by  other 
workers. 

By  reason  of  the  position  openly  or  covertly 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  these  groups  of  men  it  is 
made  clear  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  remove 
grievances  or  issues.  The  situation  is  the  same  as 
would  obtain  with  a  duel  in  which  one  of  the  con- 
testants was  fighting  not  on  account  of  a  griev- 
ance, but  because  he  insisted  on  discharging  all 
the  ammunition  he  chanced  to  have. 

The  public  should  adopt,  therefore,  a  sort  of 
Magna  Charta  to  the  effect  that  it  will  not  tol- 
erate industrial  duels  that  are  likely  to  injure  it. 
In  the  endless  discussion  of  labor  matters  the  talk 
has  been  of  means  or  e.xpedients  when  there 
should  first  be  a  plain  declaration  of  principle  on 


the  part  of  the  public.  The  moral  rights  of  labor 
have  been  defined  repeatedly  and  there  is  really 
no  question  on  that  score.  The  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic have  not  been  similarly  defined. 

The  question  whether  there  should  be  indus- 
trial courts  should  not  be  entered  upon  until  the 
public  has  decided  plainly  what  its  rights  are  and 
has  decided  that  it  is  going  to  insist  upon  its 
rights.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  can  the  question 
of  method  be  effectively  entered  upon.  Hitherto 
the  discussion  has  been  whether  industrial  courts 
would  "work."  If  public  opinion  were  clearly  de- 
fined means  of  one  sort  or  another  could  be  found 
to  execute  the  public  will. 


The  serious  effect  of  the  recent  strikes  and 
railroad  embargoes  on  the  American  iron  and 
steel  e.xport  trade  is  reflected  by  the  August  sta- 
tistics. The  e.xport  total  of  145,640  tons  for  that 
month  was  the  smallest  for  this  year,  if  we  ex- 
cept February,  and  well  under  the  1921  average 
of  181,000  tons  per  month.  September  figures  may 
make  a  still  poorer  showing.  Of  equal  interest  is 
the  fact  that  American  exports  are  considerably 
less  than  the  British  or  German.  The  average 
British  exports  exceeded  250,000  tons  per  month 
to  October  1  and  German  exports  have  been  in 
excess  of  200,000  tons  per  month.  In  proportion 
to  the  present  steel  output,  American  exports 
make  probably  the  smallest  showing  in  finished 
steel  ever  recorded. 


New  Edition  of  Fordney  Tariff  Act  for  Sub- 
scribers to  The  Iron  Age 

Of  the  edition  of  8500  copies  of  the  metal 
schedule  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act  printed  by  The 
Iron  Age,  less  than  100  copies  remain  undistributed, 
as  the  demand  has  been  extraordinary.  A  new  edi- 
tion i.s  being  printed,  however,  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  this  week  to  subscribers  who  ask  for 
the  pamphlet. 

For  handy  reference,  there  has  been  printed  also 
a  limited  edition  of  the  Comparison  of  Tariff  Rates 
published  in  THE  IRON  AfiK  of  Sept.  28.  This  gives 
the  rates  on  leading  iron  and  steel  products  in  the 
Fordney  act  and  the  two  preceding  tariff  laws. 


Simplication  in  Varieties  of  File 

The  United  State.s  Government  through  Secretary 
Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
urging  manufacturers  to  simplify  the  variety  of  their 
product  through  the  elimination  of  the  items  for  which 
there  i.s  little  demand  or  for  which  some  more  salable 
item  can  be  substituted.  .-Vmong  the  advantages 
pointed  out  arc  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  patterns 
and  sizes,  a  quicker  turnover,  smaller  stocks,  prompter 
delivery  and  a  better  quality  product.  In  response  to 
the  request  to  consider  this  conservation  and  simplifica- 
tion movement  the  Delta  File  Works  curtailed  its  list  of 
files  and  recently  issued  a  price  list  covering  all  the 
files  needed  by  95  per  cent  of  the  buyers.  The  business 
of  the  other  5  per  cent  costs  dealers  more  than  it  is 
worth,  according  to   the  Delta  company. 

The  list  was  compiled  through  analysis  of  factory 
sales  records  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and  was 
offered  to  the  dealers  as  a  measure  of  co-operation  in 
order  to  help  them  avoid  slow  sellers  and  dead  stock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Steel  Lumber  for  Buildings 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Sept.  14  there  is 
a  leading  article  on  the  above  topic  which  is  of  no  in- 
considerable interest.  As  to  fire  protection  it  is  always 
desirable  to  reduce  to  the  least  practicable  minimum  the 
quantity  of  fuel  available  when  fire  occurs.  And  from 
this  point  of  view  the  thought  emphasized  in  the  article 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  steel  lumber  for  floor  joisting 
is  in  order. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  emphasis  given  to 
fire  protection  through  the  use  of  this  material  is  quite 
misleading,  in  my  opinion.  The  fact  that  steel  loses 
strength  very  rapidly  at  relatively  low  fire  tempera- 
tures is  generally  known.  The  way  in  which  unpro- 
tected steel  performs  under  fire  conditions  is  generally 
known.  The  article  fails  to  describe  effective  means  of 
protecting  the  steel  joist  assembly  from  such  tempera- 
tures when  serious  occupancy  fires  occur  within  prem- 
ises. 

Assuming  complete  burnouts  of  contents  of  one  or 
more  floors  in  the  building  pictured  on  page  (545,  such 
as  occurred,  for  instance,  in  the  Burlington  Office  Build- 
ing fire  in  Chicago  in  March  of  this  year,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  substantially  complete  failure  of  the 
floor  arch  above  the  area  in  which  the  burnout  occurred, 
with  the  possibility  of  spread  of  fire  through  such  fail- 
ure to  floors  above,  until  the  roof  assembly  becomes 
involved. 

Records,  if  any,  of  the  actual  performance  of  floor 
constructions  resembling  that  described  in  the  article, 
when  subjected  to  actual  and  severe  fire  conditions, 
would  be  of  interest.  If  any  of  these  are  available  in 
your  files  or  can  be  furnished  by  readers  of  The  Iron 
Age,  we  should  appi-eciate  data  permitting  investiga- 
tion. A.  R.  Small, 

Vice-president. 
Underwriters'  Ijaboratories. 

207  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 
Oct.   11,   1922. 


Warner  &  Swasey  Telescope  for  Argentina 

One  of  the  largest  telescopes  in  the  world,  a  60-iii. 
reflector,  has  Been  completed  at  the  plant  of  the  Warner 
&  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the  Argentine  National 
Observatory.  The  mechanism  for  the  sidereal  drive 
includes  an  accurate  worm  and  worm  gear,  the  latter 
being  9  ft.  in  diameter.  The  teeth  of  this  worm  gear 
are  very  accurately  spaced  from  a  master  circle  divided 
upon  the  Warner  &  Swasey  automatic  dividing  engine. 
It  is  operated  by  a  gear  box  mounted  directly  under- 
neath, the  gears  of  which  were  cut  on  a  special  machine 
accurate  to  one  two  hundred  and  sixty-thousandth  part 
of  a  circle.  This  machine  in  turn  is  dependent  for  its 
reliability  on  the  40-in.  dividing  engine  mentioned, 
which  is  exact  to  nearly  a  three-millionth  part  of  a 
circle,  believed  to  be  without  question  the  most  precise 
dividing  engine  in  the  world.  Among  the  great  tele- 
scopes designed  and  constructed  by  the  Warner  & 
Swasey  Co.,  are  the  40-in.  Yerkes,  3fi-in.  Lick  and  26-in. 
United  States  Naval  refractors,  and  the  72-in.  Canadian 
and  36-in.  Arizona  reflectors.  While  highly  important, 
the  designing  and  constructing  of  telescopes  is,  of 
course,  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools 
by  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co. 


The  Zeigler  Mfg.  Co.,  Alexandria,  Ind.,  after  in- 
creasing equipment  over  50  per  cent  since  June  1,  is 
constructing  a  new  building  50  x  200  ft.  in  plan,  one 
story  in  height,  to  add  to  its  facilities.  The  company 
makes  stampings,  plain,  formed,  drawn  and  deep  drawn, 
up  to  V2  in.  thick  and  also  screw  machine  products  up 
to  3  5/16  in.  in  diameter.  Its  product  goes  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  automobile  parts  manufacturers  and  to 
skate,  electric  iron,  washing  machine,  tractor,  stove, 
tank,  furniture  and  other  industries  using  stampings 
or  screw  machine  products. 


Standardization  of  Electric  Drills 

What  are  believed  to  be  the  first  standards  for 
portable  electric  drills  were  adopted  by  the  Electric 
Power  Club  on  .Aug.  20.  They  have  been  printed  in 
bulletin  No.  7900,  obtainable  by  writing  to  S.  N.  Clark- 
son,  executive  secretary,  1017  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis. 
The  rules  are  the  nucleus  of  a  complete  group  of  elec- 
tric tool  standards.  What  has  already  been  accom- 
plished includes  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
portable  electric  drill,  test  requirements  of  the  motors, 
performance  specifications  for  drilling,  standard  sizes 
of  drills  and  the  information  which  should  be  given  on 
electric  drill  name  plates. 

Electric  drills  are  now  widely  used,  not  only  for 
maintenance  work,  but  also  very  largely  as  tools  of 
production.  The  users  of  electric  tools  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  these  devices  should  be  standardized 
and  it  was  to  meet  this  need  that  the  power  club's  elec- 
tric tool  section,  comprising  the  representative  portable 
electric  tool  manufacturers  of  the  country,  undertook 
the  work.  The  electric  drill  standards  will  be  published 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  Electric  Power  Club's  hand- 
book covering  all  electric  power  apparatus  standards. 


Celebrate  Founding  of  Disston  Saw  Business 

On  Sept.  26,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first  excavation  on  its 
present  factory  site  at  Tacony,  Pa.  It  was  in  1872 
that  ground  was  broken  for  the  first  of  the  68  factory 
buildings  which  now  stretch  over  an  expanse  of  65 
acres.  In  commemoration  a  corner  stone  was  dedicated 
to  that  early  beginning  of  Disston  saw,  tool  and  file 


manufacture  and  to  the  extraordinary  record  of  54 
veteran  employees,  each  of  whom  has  more  than  a  half 
century  of  service  with  that  company  behind  him. 
Assisting  Jacob  Disston,  Sr.,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  founder,  in  laying  the  corner  stone  was  William 
Smith,  who  50  years  before  had  assisted  the  founder  in 
the  first  breaking  of  ground. 


To  promote  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  corru- 
gated metal  roofing  and  siding  protected  with  asbestos 
and  asphalt  Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
joint  selling  agent  by  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.  In  the 
future  all  asbestos  protected  metal  (more  recently 
called  Robertson  process  metal)  roofing,  siding,  ac- 
cessories and  ventilators  will  be  manufactured  and 
shipped  from  the  plant  of  Robertson  company  at  Am- 
bridge,  near  Pittsburgh.  Hereafter  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  asbestos  protected  metal  products  the  Johns- 
Manville  asbestos  saturated  felts  will  be  used,  thus 
securing  the  advantages  of  the  experience  of  Johns- 
Manville  in  the  manufacture  of  saturated  asbestos 
felts  and  the  experience  of  the  Robertson  company  in 
the  fabricating  of  the  finished  product. 


Standardization  of  nut,  bolt  and  rivet  proportions 
is  to  be  pushed  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  which  has  taken  the 
unusual  step  that  the  committee  in  charge  will  be  au- 
thorized to  solicit  funds  from  industries  which  will  be 
benefited  by  the  work. 
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COAL  AND  COKE  01  TPLIT 

|{.-.liivp   and    By-I'rodmt    Ov.iis    '^l.ow    Increased 
Activity 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — Production  of  soft  coal  foi- 
the  week  of  Oct.  9-14,  according  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, will  show  about  9,900,000  tons.  During  the  past 
five  weeks,  the  output  has  been  at  an  almost  uniform 
rate,  varying  little  from  an  average  of  about  9,780,000 
tons.  The  number  of  cars  loaded  on  Oct.  9,  as  reported 
by  th-  lailroads,  was  40,906,  the  largest  reported  this 
year.  On  Tuesday,  loadings  fell  off  to  29,239  cars  and 
on  Wednesday  to  28,671  cars.  Since  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, coal  has  been  offered  for  shipment  up  to  the 
ability  of  carriers  to  handle  it. 

The  output  of  beehive  coke  continues  to  increase 
steadily,  the  Survey  says,  and  freer  movement  of  coal 
permitted  a  partial  recovery  in  the  output  of  by-product 
coke  during  September.  The  present  rate  of  output  of 
■beehive  coke  is  declared  to  be  almost  double  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1921,  when  the  business  de- 
pression was  acute.  In  comparison  with  1920,  however, 
a  decrease  of  57  per  cent  is  indicated.  The  accumula- 
tive output  of  beehive  coke  up  to  Oct.  7,  stood  at 
4,954,000  tons. 

The  total  production  of  by-product  coke  for  Septem- 
ber was  2,244,000  net  tons,  an  increase  over  August  of 
450,000  tons.  In  spite  of  the  increase,  the  output  was 
:536,000  tons  short  of  last  June,  when  the  maximum 
for  the  present  year  was  reached.  The  by-product 
ovens  operated  during  September  at  63.2  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Of  the  71  plants,  57  were  reported  active 
and  14  idle.  Production  of  beehive  coke  also  increased, 
rising  from  539,000  to  606,000  tons.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  coke  in  September  was  thus,  8,250,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  35  per  cent  over  the  average  for  1921,  but 
a  decrease  of  34  per  cent  when  compared  with  1920. 


Although  dumpings  of  soft  coal  into  vessels  at  Lake 
Erie  piers  continued  at  a  high  rate,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  tonnage  handled  during  the  week  ended 
Oct.  8  as  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  The  Ore 
and  Coal  Exchange  reports  the  total  handled  during  the 
week  ended  Oct.  8  as  1,179,298  net  tons,  as  against 
1,245,373  tons  in  the  week  before.  In  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  week  of  a  year  ago,  this  was  an  in- 
crease of  56  per  cent.  Of  the  total  dumpings  1,142,332 
tons  were  cargo  coal  and  36,966  tons  were  vessel  fuel. 

During  the  present  season  to  Oct.  8,  inclusive,  10,- 
836,083  tons  of  cargo  coal  have  been  dumped  into  ves- 
sels at  Lake  Erie  piers.  Of  this  quantity  9,829,091  tons 
were  forwarded  to  regular  lake  markets  and  1,006,992 
tons  were  forwarded  to  Lake  Erie  destinations  not  or- 
dinarily taking  Lake  coal. 


More  Coke  Ovens  Going  In 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Oct.  15. — Car  shortage  in  the  re- 
gion somewhat  hampered  production  in  the  Connellsville 
region  during  the  past  week,  although  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  week  was  shown  in  output.  Production 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  7  was  126,350  tons,  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  week  of  7670  tons. 

Coke  production  figures  show  11,077  active  ovens 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  7  with  a  production  of  126,350 
tons.  Revival  of  production  of  coke  among  independents 
is  gaining  steadily,  the  best  record  during  the  week 
being  the  x'esumption  of  three  long  idle  plants  in  the 
region.  The  principal  of  these  was  Allison  plant  of 
W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  practically  the  first  in  the  region 
affected  by  the  strike  on  .\pril  1.  A  total  of  469  inde- 
pendent ovens  was  added  to  the  active  list  during  the 
week.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  put  201  additional 
ovens  in  operation  during  the  week,  making  the  active 
Frick  ovens  7834  or  an  increase  of  1170  more  than  it 
had  in  operation  when  the  strike  developed. 


TO  HELP  MILLS 


More  Low  Side  Gondola  Cars  Made  Available  for 
Steel   Shipments 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — The  Car  Service  Division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  has  responded  to 
pleas  of  the  iron  and  steel  producers  for  more  ti'ans- 
portation  to  help  in  moving  accumulated  stocks  in  mill 
yards. 

The  following  order  was  sent  out  last  Tuesday  by 
the  Car  Service  Division  to  the  railroads: 

To  increase  the  car  supply  for  transportation  of  steel  mill 
products  of  whlcli  there  is  an  accumulated  storage  at  plants, 
the  .shipment  of  which  is  now  needed  for  construction  of  aJl 
liind.s,  including  freight  cars,  it  is  important  that  the  low  side 
or  mill  type  of  prondola  car  be  immediately  withdrawn  from 
other  service  and  assigned  to  the  mill  trade. 

Railroads  not  originating  steel  products  and  having  in 
liieir  possession  this  type  of  car  will  take  necessary  action  to 
i>btain  release  of  foreign  ownersliip  equipment  and  forward 
in  accordance  with  car  service  rules. 

No  reliable  estimate  could  be  made  at  the  office  of 
the  Car  Service  Division  as  to  how  many  of  these  low 
side  cars  would  be  released  to  'he  steel  industry  as  a 
I'esult  of  the  order,  but  it  is  expected  to  give  a  fair 
degree  of  relief  to  the  industry  in  supplying  cai-s  for 
I  he  moving  of  accumulated  stocks. 

On  last  Wednesday,  the  division  sent  out  a  notice 
that  Division  Five  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.sion  has  ruled  that  no  objection  will  be  interposed  to 
the  movement  of  mill  cinder  and  mill  scale  for  furnace 
use,  when  moving  in  open  top  cars  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  fluxing  stone  for  furnaces.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  ruling  also  will  allow  mills  to  move  this  material 
more  freely.  Another  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  last  week  provides  that  empty 
coal  cars  should  not  be  used  for  the  movement  of  coke, 
but  that  special  cases  might  warrant  an  exception  to 
that  rule  and  that  they  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Division  Five  of  the  commission  for  appropriate 
action.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  continue  to  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  coal  and  to  keep  coal  car  equip- 
ment exclusively  in  that  service  as  far  as  possible. 
Reports  received  by  the  Car  Service  Division  show 


that  32,929  fewer  freight  cars  were  in  need  of  repairs 
on  Oct.  1  than  on  July  1  last,  when  the  strike  of  rail- 
way shopmen  began.  The  total  number  in  need  of  re- 
pairs on  Oct.  1  was  291,654  or  12.8  per  cent  of  the 
cars  on  line.  This  was  a  decrease  of  12,894  cars  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  need  of  repairs  on  Sept.  15, 
at  which  time  the  total  was  304,548  or  13.4  per  cent. 
On  Oct.  1  last  year,  364,372  or  15.8  per  cent  were  in 
need  of  repairs. 

Of  the  total  number  in  need  of  shop  work,  230,565 
require  heavy  repairs,  while  61,089  require  only  light 
repairs.  This  is  a  decrease  compared  with  Sept.  15 
last  of  11,114  in  the  number  requiring  heavy  repairs, 
and  a  decrease  of  1750  in  the  number  needing  light 
repairs.  Every  district  reported  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cars  in  need  of  repairs  on  Oct.  1  compared 
with  Sept.  15. 

May   Make   Ferromanganese    in    Youngstown 
District 

Youngstown,  Oct.  17. — Since  a  duty  of  $33.60  per 
ton  has  been  imposed  on  ferromanganese  under  the 
new  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  bill,  independent  inter- 
ests in  this  territory  have  been  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  manufacturing  their  own  ferromanganese,  pur- 
chasing the  ores  on  the  market.  Some  point  out  that 
such  a  course  might  be  advisable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  78  to  82  per  cent  ferromanganese  is  now  quoted 
at  $101.10  seaboard,  by  importing  interests. 

It  is  explained  that  the  duty  on  manganese  ores  is 
about  $10  pel-  ton  less  under  the  new  tariff  than  the 
charge  on  ferromanganese,  thus  giving  domestic  mak- 
ers an  advantage  over  importers.  One  of  the  largest 
Valley  independents  consumes  from  500  to  700  tons  of 
ferromanganese  per  month  in  its  steel  operations. 

The  fact  that  a  high  temperature  is  required  in  a 
producing  furnace  is  to  be  considered,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  domestic  production.  An  expedient  wh''li 
has  been  considered  is  the  use  of  smaller,  mor-  anti- 
quated furnaces,  where  the  cost  of  relining  would  not 
be  so  considerable  as  in  the  larger,  modern  stacks. 
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GERMAN    PRICES    SKYROCKETINC; 

Advances  in  Steel  Greater  Than  in  Foundry  Iron 

{By  Cable) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  16. — Foundry  iron  No.  1  is 
now  38,099  m.  (per  metric  ton,  equivalent  to  $13.55  per 
ofross  ton,  at  3'^  c.  per  100  m.).  Ingots  are  57,640  m. 
($20.50);  steel  bars,  78,700  m.  (1.2.5c.  per  lb.);  thin 
sheets,  116,970  m.  (1.86  c.  per  lb.). 

[This  represents  an  advance  in  marks  since  Oct.  2 
(see  page  880,  The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  5)  of  39  per  cent 
on  foundry  iron  and  68  per  cent  on  each  of  the  other 
products.  The  course  of  prices  of  these  four  items  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  is  shown  in  the  table.] 


deal  the  Sachsen  company  will  acquire  a  majority  con- 
trol of  the  Schorch  company. 

This,  however,  does  not  complete  the  deal.  Like  the 
Stinnes  Electro-Montan  trust  it  will  have  big  ship- 
ping, as  well  as  shipbuilding,  connections.  Herr  Wolff 
lately  surrendered  to  the  Roland  Steamship  Line  his 
inteiest  in  the  Argos  line.  The  Roland  line  is  con- 
trolled by  the  North  German  Lloyd.  It  is  now  announced 
that  Otto  Wolff  will  have  representation  on  the  control 
boards.  (Auftiiclitsraetv)  of  both  the  Roland  and  North 
German  Lloyd.  Through  this  deal  the  Electro-Metal 
Trust  really  becomes  an  electro-metal-shipping  trust; 
and,  through  the  North  German  Lloyd's  American  asso- 
ciations, it  becomes  an  object  of  interest  to  Americans. 
Just  as  Stinnes  uses  his  new  Stinnes  line  for  the  for- 
eign trade  done  by  his  corporations,  so  the  Wolff  or- 


UiUt; 

Oct.  16 

Oct.  2 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  2 


,, Foundr.v  Iron     -^ 

Marks     Equivalent 
change    per  Metric   per  Gross 


per  inO  M. 
3%c. 
5%c. 

7%c. 


Aug.    19  8%c. 

Aug.      S  13Vlc. 

July      4  22c. 

April     1  33c. 

Pre-war  $23.82 


Ton 
38,099 
27,413 
26.242 
24,491 


Ton 

$13.35 


10.481  14.11 

7,261  16.23 

,-.,549  18.60 

73%  18.27 


, Slcel  Ingots 

Marks     Equivalent 
per  Metric    per  Gross 


Ton 
57.640 
34,370 
34,370 

27.S30 


Ton 
$20.50 
18.18 
24.44 
21. 6S 


IT.SSO  15.21 

l.">,670  21.09 

S,.'">20  19.04 

7.170  24.04 


, Steel  Bars- 
Marks        Cent 
per  Metric 
Ton 


78,700 
46,930 
46,930 

37.020 

24.050 

21.070 

11,470 

9,500 


S2% 


19.34 


per 
Pound 
1.25 
1.144 
1.49 
1.30 

0.91 

1.266 

1.145 

1.445 

1.06 


, Thin  Sheets- 
Marks  Cent 
per  Metric 
Ton 
116.970 
69,750 
69,750 
41,580 


per 
Pound 

1.86 
1.70 

1.46 


30,330  1.823 

16,490  1.645 

12,770  1.91 


GERMAN  COMBINATIONS 


The  Rival  to  the  Stinnes  Organization — Electric. 
Metal  and  Shipping  Companies  Combine 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  2. — There  is  great  interest 
at  present  in  corporation  transactions,  primarily  in 
the  gigantic  new  combination  formed  by  Otto  Wolff  of 
Cologne  (The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  5,  page  880).  to  rival  the 
Electro-Metal  Trust  which  Hugo  Stinnes  created  from 
the  Deutsch-Luxemburg,  Gelsenkirchen,  Bochum  cast- 
steel  and  the  three  Siemens  electrical  corporations. 
Properly  speaking,  Otto  Wolff  is  an  iron  and  steel  mer- 
chant, not  a  producer;  but  he  controls  producing  cor- 
porations and  also  controls  SO  per  cent  of  Germany's 
tinplate  production.  Wolff  lately  made  a  stir  by  offer- 
ing to  reduce  tinplate  prices  on  condition  that  his  cus- 
tomers should  pledge  themselves  not  to  import  from 
England.  With  Haniel  and  Dutch  group  (Neder- 
landsche  Hoogoven),  Wolff  controls  the  big  Phoenix 
corporation,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  new  combina- 
tion. The  Phoenix  in  turn  controls  partly  or  wholly 
nine  corporations,  including  the  important  Reiherstieg 
shipyard  of  Hamburg,  the  Dolomitwerke,  the  Frigga 
Shipping  Co.  and  a  tube  company.  The  Otto  Wolff 
Trading  Co.  also  leads  in  the  Rhenish  Steelworks 
Co.,  which  controls  wholly  or  partly  five  corporations, 
chief  of  which  is  the  Arensbergshe  Co.  for  Mining  and 
Smelting,  of  Essen.  Three-quarters  of  this  company's 
shares  are  in  the  Rhenish  Steel  Co.'s  hands.  The 
Phoenix  and  Rhenish  steel  companies,  with  their  four- 
teen subordinate  corporations,  constitute  the  metal 
wing  of  the  new  organization,  and  play  the  same  role 
as  the  Deutsch-Luxemburg,  Gelsenkirchen  and  Bochum 
Steel  play  in  Stinnes'  concern. 

The  electric  wing  consists  of  the  Dessau  Gas  Corpo- 
ration, which  controls  thirteen  important  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  and  power  companies  and  also  controls  the 
workshops  of  Max  Schorch  &  Co.  of  Rheydt  in  West- 
phalia. In  turn  this  big  electrical  gi'oup  is  connected 
by  mutual  exchange  of  shares  with  the  Sachsen  Light 
&  Power  Co.  The  Sachsen  company,  which  has  a  cap- 
ital of  140,000,000  m.,  was  small  before  the  war;  but  it 
has  rapidly  developed  and  is  now  the  biggest  company 
of  its  kind  in  Saxony.  In  order  to  fuse  the  two  wings, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  a  further  exchange  of  shares 
between  the  Phoenix  corporation,  the  Sachsen  com- 
pany,  and    the   Max   Schorch  company.     Through   this 


ganization  will  use  for  its  foreign  trade   the  shipping 
of  its  controlled  or  associated  companies. 

The  new  trust  follows  the  Stinnes  example  by  pro- 
claiming that  financially  and  administratively  all  the 
allied  concerns  will  maintain  their  independence;  but 
as  with  Stinnes  so  with  the  new  trust,  all  threads  will 
lead  to  the  control  of  Herr  Wolff.  The  news  of  the 
combination  has  created  a  sensation;  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  still  further  unions  on  similar  lines  will 
take  place  not  only  in  the  metal  and  mechanical  but 
also  in  very  different  industries. 

Commenting,  the  Berlin  Boersen  Courier  says; 
■'This  new  event  in  the  concentration  movement  of  Ger- 
man industry  signifies  a  big  step  forward  toward  sim- 
plification and  standardization  of  production  processes; 
and  the  importance  of  the  new  electro-metal  combine 
is  thereby  sufficiently  proved.  The  trust  guarantees 
for  another  great  part  of  our  industry  that  the  profits 
of  native  labor  will  go  to  national  economy,  and  it 
creates  a  new  strong  front  against  foreign  competi- 
tion." 

German    Prices    More   Stable 

.A.11  German  prices  are,  in  a  sense,  merely  functions 
of  the  Reichsmark  exchange.  This  has  been  true  of  iron 
and  steel  prices  since  1918;  but  it  has  been  doubly  true 
since  the  ETisenwirtschaftsbund  three  weeks  ago  de- 
'  cided  to  fix  its  prices  every  ten  days  according  to  the 
dollar  exchange.  As  the  mark  had  a  big  recovery  after 
touching  botton  Aug.  27,  and  as  this  recovery  has 
on  the  whole  been  maintained,  the  price-rise  for  pig- 
iron  has  for  the  moment  come  to  an  end.  Changes  of 
late  have  been  slight.  Prices  from  Oct.  1  are:  Hema- 
tite, 30,544  m.  per  metric  ton;  foundry  iron  No.  1, 
27,413  ni.;  foundry  iron  No.  Ill,  27,343  m.;  Sieger-land 
steel-making  iron,  29,763  m.;  spiegeleisen,  32,4S3  m. ; 
and  ferrosilicon,  34,443  m.  None  of  these  exceeds  by 
more  than  about  200  marks  the  prices  attained  on 
Sept.  1,  but  they  are  about  double  the  prices  fixed  on 
Aug.  21.  The  price  question  has  for  the  moment  fallen 
into  the  background,  but  it  will  again  become  acute  if 
(as  IS  likely  enough)  the  mark  exchange  fall  is  re- 
sumed. 


Youngstown  industries  distributed  $4,718,589  in 
wages  in  September,  the  largest  disbursement  in  18 
months,  reflecting  the  effects  of  the  wage  advance 
granted  to  steel  workers  beginning  Sept.  1.  It  e.xceed.'i 
the  August  payroll  by  .$303,824  and  the  September, 
1921,  distribution  by  $1,292,587. 
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BELGIAN  MARKET  WEAKER 

Softness  in  Semi-Finished  Material,  But  Pig  Iron 
Market  Strong — Larger  Ore  Imports 

Brussels,  Belgium,  Oct.  6. — Belgium,  whose  domes- 
tic demand  is  bearing  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  output 
than  is  the  case  in  France,  is  more  sensitive  to  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  events.  The  difficulties  in  the  Near 
East,  which  assumed  a  critical  aspect,  were  the  signal 
for  a  slackening  at  the  beginning  of  this  month.  Busi- 
ness is  now  quiet  and  consumers  are  only  covering  their 
immediate  needs.  Prices,  however,  are  thus  far  holding 
firm. 

The  recent  reduction  of  railroad  rates  on  French  iron 
ore  caused  an  increase  in  Belgian  ore  imports,  the 
prices  of  which  are  still  advantageous.  Quotations  at 
mines  are:  Briey  minette,  14  to  15  fr.;  Thionville 
minette,  11  fr.;  siliceous  iron  ore,  Longwy-Nancy,  10 
to  13  fr. 

P' ranee  exported  to  Belgium  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1922,  1,037,235  metric  tons  of  iron  ore, 
against  840,176  metric  tons  during  the  same  period 
of  1921. 

Foundry  Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  is  firm  and 
rising  prices  are  quoted,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  an 
effect  of  speculation.  Available  stocks  of  foundry  iron 
are  restricted.  Chill-cast  foundry  iron  No.  3  P.  L.  is 
quoted  at  245  to  250  fr.,  delivered,  in  the  home  market 
and  240  to  245  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Luxemburg  and  Lor- 
raine iron  is  slightly  higher. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — Inquiry  for  these  products 
exceeds  production.  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  mills 
have  returned  to  the  Belgian  market,  but  are  quoting 
slightly  higher  prices  on  basic  steel.  Delivered  prices 
on  Belgian  and  prices  f.o.b.  Antwerp  on  Lorraine  and 
Luxemburg  material  are  as  follows: 

, Pr.  Per  Metric  Ton , 

Belg-ium        Luxemburg  and 
Lorraine 

Ineots     310  to  315  310  to  320       ' 

Blpoms   330  to  335  330  to  33.5 

g'"ets^-„ 345  to  355  350  to  360 

Sheet  billets   370  to  375  370  to  380 

France  exported  to  Belgium  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1922,  175,773  tons  of  semi-finished  steel,  com- 
pared with  195,840  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1921. 

Rolled  Products.— Rolled  steel  products  are  particu- 
larly affected  by  the  weaker  tendency  of  the  market. 


Heavy  beams  are  inactive.  Delivered  domestic  prices 
and  prices  for  export,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  on  Belgian,  Lux- 
emburg and  Lorraine  material,  are  as  follows,  in  francs 
per  metric  ton: 

Lorraine  and 

Belgian  Belgian  Luxemburg 

Domestic  Export  Export 

Bars    435  to  440  430  to  433  430  to  435 

Heavy   beams...    400  to  403  385  to  410*  390  to  410* 
Light    beams....    415  to  425 
Angles     (accord- 
ing to  size)..  .    415to440  410to43o 

Rails    '425  to  450  420  to  425 

Hoops   and    strip  650  to  660  650  to  660 

Wire    495  to  505  495  to  500  490  to  505 

Rods 510  to  520  505  to  515  500  to  520 

♦Depending  upon  size. 
Iron  products  are  quiet,  but  ?eem  to  be  firmer  than 
steel  products.  Present  prices  are:  No.  2,  delivered, 
425  to  435  fr.;  No.  2,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  420  to  435  fr.; 
No.  3,  delivered,  450  to  460  fr.;  No.  3,  f.o.b.  Antwerp 
440  to  460  fr. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — Although  the  sheet  market  has 
not  yet  receded  from  its  previous  firmness,  business  is 
much  quieter  than  it  was  three  weeks  ago.  For  export, 
prices  of  heavy  sheets  are  most  in  demand. 

Present  delivered  prices  for  the  domestic  market 
(basic  steel)  are  as  follows: 

Fr.  Per  Metric  Ton 

3  to  5  mm.  and  heavier 470  to  530 

12/10   to  2  mm 560  to  730 

5/10  to  1  mm 770  to  900 

For  export,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  sheets  of  3  to  5  mm. 
and  heavier  are  quoted  at  450  to  520  fr.  Luxemburg 
mills  are  quoting  f.o.b.  Antwerp  450  to  460  fr.  for  basic 
sheets  5  mm.  and  heavier,  and  Lorraine  mills  f.o.b. 
Antwerp,  490  to  500  fr.  for  5  mm.  and  heavier  basic 
sheets  and  575  to  600  fr.  for  medium  sheets. 

Steel  Castings. — There  is  keen  competition  in  this 
line,  but  some  improvement  is  noticeable  and  prices 
are  holding  better. 

.\ugust  Blast  Furnace  Operation  Shows  Increase 

In  August  Belgium  had  29  furnaces  in  blast,  against 
27  in  July  and  monthly  averages  of  14  in  19"21  and  54 
in  1913. 

Production  of  pig  iron: 

Tons 

.August.    1922    154,000 

July.   1922    127.000 

Monthly  average,    1921 73,000 

Monthly   average,    1913 207.000 


FRENCH  MARKET  FIRM 

Coke  Supply  Obstructs  Increased  Production— Pig 

Iron  Strong-  Semi-Finished  Material 

Quiet  But  Firm 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  28.— The  French  iron  and  steel 
market  is  firm,  with  a  healthy  undertone,  and  prices 
are  rising  slowly.  Domestic  demand,  while  not  so  im- 
portant as  it  was  in  August  and  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  is  still  quite  satisfactory  considering  the 
season.  In  the  export  field,  the  appreciation  of  the 
pound  sterling,  the  depreciation  of  the  German  mark 
and  the  aftermath  of  the  strikes  in  the  United  States 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  foreign  trade  to 
France,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  coke  supply  does  not  per- 
nriit  an  increase  in  pig  iron  production  much  beyond 
the  present  volume,  which  is  less  than  one-half  of  the 
capacity  of  the  country. 

This  coke  supply  is  made  up  as  follows  (monthly)  : 
41.  i  ,000  tons  of  Ruhr  coke  granted  by  Commission  of 
Reparations;  about  80,000  tons  from  French  collieries- 
about  40  000  tons  from  Belgium;  33,000  tons  of  Ruhr 
coking  slacks  on  reparations  account. 

Even  though  Germany  delivered  her  full  comple- 
ment. It  IS  obvious  that  this  total  of  about  550,000  tons 
of  coke  IS  far  from  sufficient  for  a  vearly  production 
capacity  which  exceeds  10,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

France  ought  to  have  at  her  disposal  at  least  200  000 
tons  of  coke  more  per  month.  This  can  only  be  Ruhr 
coke,  because  there  is  none  other  obtainable.  The  large 
companies  of  Lorraine,  which  are  not  really  rentable 


unless  they  be  run  at  full  capacity,  have  now  just 
enough  coke  to  work  at  half  capacity. 

Some  men,  well  versed  in  those  questions,  have  sug- 
gested that  what  France  failed  to  obtain  politically 
might  perhaps  be  obtained  more  easily  by  means  of  a 
private  understanding  between  French  and  German 
iron  and  coalmasters.  Provided  the  Ruhr  producers 
should  admit  that  the  French  blast  furnaces  of  the  East 
and  in  Lorraine  have  a  right  to  German  coke  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  production,  French  iron  masters  would 
agree,  it  is  suggested,  to  sell  to  German  transformation 
works  pig  iron  and  semi-finished  products  at  privileged 
prices,  thus  re-establishing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
community  of  interests  which  existed  before  the  war 
between  the  Lorraine  blast  furnaces  and  the  Ruhr 
transfoi-mation  works. 

Germany  delivered  to  France  (without  Luxemburg), 
in  August,  344,400  tons  of  reparations  coke,  or  a  daily 
average  of  11,100  tons,  against  13,774  tons  due.  In  the 
first  fortnight  of  September,  German  coke  shipments 
to  France  showed  a  marked  progress  and  reached  the 
daily  average  of  12,950  tons. 

The  adjusted  price  of  German  coke  delivered  to 
Fh-ench  blast  furnaces  through  the  Societe  des  Cokes  de 
Hauts-Fourneaux  has  been  maintained  for  October  at 
the  same  level  as  in  September,  95  fr.  per  ton,  Franco- 
German  frontier;  and  it  is  considered,  in  well-informed 
circles,  as  extremely  probable  that  this  price  will  stand 
until  the  end  of  this  year.  This  is  considered  a  very 
high  price,  in  comparison  with  the  present  price  of 
British  furnace  coke,  27s.  delivered  at  works. 

Foundry  Iron. — This  market  is  firm  and  available 
supplies  are  scarce.  While  chill-cast  foundry  pig 
iron  No.  3  P.  L.  was  averaging  220  fr.  for  September 
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delivery,  the  price  for  October  has  been  raised  to  230 
fr. ;  and  it  is  predicted  that  240  fr.  will  be  reached  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year,  three  times  the  pre-war  price. 
For  export,  French  blast  furnaces  have  been  selling 
at  225  fr.  (French  currency)  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  thus  relin- 
quishing, against  transportation  costs,  a  part  of  the 
export  bounty  on  coke  of  20  fr.  per  ton  of  coke  used  in 
the  production  of  exported  pig  iron.  Some  deals  have 
been  concluded  with  North  America.  One  Lorraine 
concern  has  sold  to  that  destination  the  whole  of  its 
production  of  semi-phosphoric  foundry  iron  until  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  another  in  the  same  district  sev- 
eral thousands  of  tons  of  high  grade  foundry  iron,  low 
in  sulphur,  at  250  to  2fi0  fr.  (French  currency)  f.o.b. 
Antwei-p,  which  i.s  equivalent  to  $22  or  ?2;?  c.i.f.  Amer- 
ican ports. 

Hematite  Pig  Iron. — The  French  hematite  market  is 
in  a  favorable  position  and  orders  are  coming  in  regu- 
larly. The  passing  away  of  the  Comptoir  des  Fontes 
Hematites,  occurring  as  it  has  at  the  start  of  a  rising 
movement,  has  been  smoother  than  was  the  suppres- 
sion, at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  of  the  comptoir  de 
Longwy,  which  heralded  the  collapse  of  foundry  iron 
prices. 

Prices  of  hematite  are  variable  according  to  dis- 
tricts, and  are  now  oscillating  between  250  and  290  fr. 
per  ton  at  producing  works.  In  the  Paris  area,  the 
present  delivered  price  is  315  to  325  fr.,  about  the  same 
as  the  price  last  quoted  by  the  Comptoir. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — .\lthough  inland  demand  is 
now  quieter,  order  books  at  w'orks  are  well  filled  and 
delays  of  delivery  vary  between  two  and  three  months. 
Prices,  which  have  a  rising  tendency,  average  as  fol- 
lows on  basic  steel  at  producing  works  in  the  East  of 
France  or  in  Lorraine: 

Fr.  Per  Metric  Ton 

Ingots    310  to  315 

Blooms    320  to  325 

Billets    340  to  350 

Sheet  billets 380  to  390 

Beams.^With  the  building  season  drawing  to  a 
close,  orders  for  beams  have  become  smaller,  but  mills 
still  have  good  orders  on  their  books.  The  Comptoir 
Siderurgique,  which  controls  inland  sales  of  beams  and 
rails,  will  shortly  make  a  decision  as  to  the  future  price 
of  beams.  Some  of  the  associate  firms  urge  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  base  price  of  475  fr.,  delivered, 
which  has  been  ruling  since  last  March,  but  a  majority 


of  members  hold  that  the  base  price  should  be  raised 
as  the  general  trend  of  the  market  is  upward  and  coke 
prices  are  high. 

Rails. — The  Comptoir  Siderurgique  booked  an  order 
for  about  50,000  tons  last  month  for  the  upkeep  of 
various  French  railroads. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — ^Although  orders  have  somewhat 
slackened,  the  tendency  of  the  market  is  still  strong. 
At  its  meeting  of  Sept.  22,  the  Comptoir  des  Toles  et 
Larges  Plats,  moved  by  the  present  state  of  the  market 
in  which  foreign  inland  competition  has  almost  ceased, 
as  well  as  by  the  recent  rise  in  price  of  Belgian  sheets 
and  by  the  high  price  of  coke,  determined  upon  the 
following  increases  of  its  base  prices: 

Fr.  Per  Metric  Ton 

Old  Price  New  Price 

Flats    590  610 

Heaw   siieets    640  650 

Medium  sheets    720  730 

Light   sheets    900  930 

Present  delays  of  delivery  are  about  10  weeks  for 
light  sheets,  6  to  8  weeks  for  medium  sheets  and  4  to  6 
weeks  for  heavy  sheets  and  flats. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — Although  the  market  is 
firm  and  rising,  prices  of  rolled  merchant  products  are 
rather  irregular.  Quotations  vary  according  to  dis- 
tricts, tonnages,  composition  of  orders  and  times  of 
delivery.  For  instance,  one  firm,  whose  delays  of  deliv- 
ery vary  between  6  and  18  weeks  according  to  specifica- 
tions, is  selling  at  445  fr.;  but  another,  which  offers  4 
to  6  weeks  delivery,  is  asking  as  high  as  470  fr.  An- 
other firm  is  quoting  450  fr.  and  445  fr.  for  good  speci- 
fications, but  declines  to  name  delivery  date,  while  an- 
other firm,  which  has  order  books  filled  for  four  months 
ahead,  refuses  to  quote. 

Castings. — The  previously  reported  improvement 
has  fully  developed,  and  many  foundries  are  now  work- 
ing at  full  capacity  or  are  in  search  of  labor,  which, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  is  scarce.  Prices  have  im- 
proved and  some  foundries  have  increased  quotations 
by  50  or  100  fr.  since  July.  Orders  for  malleable  pig 
iron  castings  from  the  automobile  trade  continue  satis- 
factory. 

Construction. — .\fter  a  two  year  idleness,  engineer- 
ing firms  building  special  machines  report  that  more 
orders  are  being  received. 


JAPANESE^IARKET  QUIET 

Copper   Demand   Low — Further   Declines    in    Pig 
Iron  Not  Expected 

Shanghai,  China,  Sept.  20. — As  was  expected, 
prices  of  electrolytic  copper  in  Japan  advanced  when 
the  impart  duty  was  increased,  and  transactions  in 
copper  have  tended  to  decrease.  Owing  to  the  decline 
in  price  of  copper  experienced  since  last  year,  there 
arose  a  tendency  to  use  copper  in  the  manufacturing  of 
furniture,  household  utensils,  and  other  ways  in  Japan, 
but  when  the  prices  of  copper  rose,  the  demand  of  cop- 
per ware  decreased  by  degrees.  In  addition,  owing  to 
the  improvement  in  price,  exports  of  copper  and  copper 
goods  shipped  to  China  and  the  South  Seas  also  de- 
creased. As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  imported  scrap 
copper  in  the  market  manufacturers  are  now  using  it 
as  material  for  copper  ware,  and  the  demand  for  electro- 
lytic copper  has  greatly  fallen  off. 

Six  hundred  workmen  employed  in  the  Innoshima 
branch  factory  of  the  Osaka  Iron  Works  have  been  dis- 
missed owing  to  the  economic  slump.  The  firm  still  re- 
tains service  of  1400  men. 

Improvement  is  sighted  in  the  pig  iron  market  in 
Kobe,  although  it  is  still  quiet.  Hope  is  entertained  by 
holders  that  no  more  price  declines  will  be  witnessed. 
On  July  1  the  stock  of  pig  iron  fell  below  200,000  tons, 
but  at  the  end  of  last  month  the  market  again  fell,  due 
to  importation  of  low-priced  Indian  iron. 

Prices  are  indecisive  and  weak.  No.  1  Kamasihi  is 
quoted  at  yen  67  ($32.15)  per  ton  against  yen  68  at 
the  close  of  last  week.  However,  operators  believe  that 
the  bottom  has  been  reached,  and  state  that  no  more 
■declines  are  possible. 


June's  iron  output  in  Japan  amounted  to  3004  tons. 
a  decrease  of  1.5  per  cent.  Since  the  entry  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  into  the  field  of  metal 
importation  in  Manchuria,  these  two  countries  have 
made  rapid  encroachments  on  the  trade  formerly  en- 
joyed by  Japan.  During  last  year,  trade  statistics  in- 
dicate that  some  $6,000,000  worth  of  metal  goods  went 
into  Manchuria.  In  specific  items.  Great  Britain  sup- 
plied about  one  half  of  all  brass  bars,  rods,  sheets  and 
the  like.  Likewise  she  furnished  galvanized  iron  sheets, 
lead  in  bars  and  tin.  Japan  is  ahead  in  the  copper 
supply  and  "also  has  a  fair  share  of  aluminum  utensils. 


United    States    Furnishes    Three-Fourths    of 
Guatemala's  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures 

American  shipments  of  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  into  Guatemala  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1913,  in  bulk,  but  considerably  more  in  dollars,  from 
the  increased  average  price.  This  condition  obtains  in 
spite  of  a  marked  decrease  in  the  total  imports,  as  meas- 
ured by  bulk,  from  more  than  7000  metric  tons  in  1913 
to  5237  tons  in  1920  and  5705  tons  in  1921.  The  figures 
in  the  table  show  that  the  United  States  percentage  has 
increased  from  63  in  1913  to  84  in  1920  and  fallen  to  75 
in  1921. 

Imi>orts  into  Guatemala  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures 

, 1913 ,  , 1920 ,         , 1921 , 

Metric  Metric  Metric 

Source  Tons     Value  Tons      Value        Tons       Value 

United  States  4,382   $384,094  4,469   $1,029,479    4,263     $872,453 

Germany     .  .    1,593      181,538        243  79,280       594      225,897 

England     ,..       7S0       97,435        425         131,466        756       153,717 

Others 247        22.480        100  21,385  92         37,192 

Total    7,002      685,547  5.237      1,261,610    5,705   1,2S9.2.":< 
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AN  EASIER  MARKET 


Car  Troubles  Continue,  But  Mill  Accu- 
mulations No  Larger 

Downward  Trend   in  Coke  and  Pig  Iron  — 

Prompt  Steel  at  2  Cents 

Prices  and  supplies  of  finished  steel  have  been 
working  toward  easier  conditions  in  the  past  week. 
Accumulations  of  rolled  products  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Youngstown  mills  are  still  large — probably  upward 
of  300,000  tons.  But  the  accumulations  are  not 
increasing,  and  the  week  has  brought  eight  more 
blast  furnaces  into  action. 

Transportation  difficulties  promise  to  continue, 
but  producers  and  consumers  of  steel  are  accepting 
a  70  per  cent  output  as  close  to  the  probable  maxi- 
mum for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  in 
contrast  with  their  action  during  the  coal  strike, 
consumers  are  doing  little  buying  for  prompt  de- 
livery. The  effect  of  this  changed  policy  has  be- 
come more  marked,  making  this  week  the  quietest 
Pittsburgh  has  had  in  several  months  in  the  matter 
of  new  demand. 

Fair-sized  orders  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars 
can  now  be  placed  more  readily  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  some  mills  will  make  early  deliveries  on  that 
basis.  Chicago  reports  that  a  number  of  users 
of  steel  now  prefer  to  wait  for  regular  deliveries 
of  contract  material,  even  though  in  so  doing  they 
are  forced  to  curtail  operations  somewhat.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  car  shops,  in  spite  of  rail- 
road urging  for  delivery  of  new  cars. 

There  are  indications  that  duplicate  buying 
figured  to  an  extent  in  producing  the  price  peaks 
of  the  coal  strike  months.  The  amount  of  such 
buying  will  determine  in  part  the  course  cf  prices 
in  the  next  two  months. 

The  fuel  situation  is  steadily  more  favorable 
to  buyers.  Connellsville  coke  producers  are  more 
actively  seeking  business,  and  furnace  coke  has 
been  offered  at  $9  for  delivery  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Farm  implement  makers  are  still  a  small  figure 
in  the  bar  market  and  now  look  for  a  quieter 
manufacturing  season  than  was  indicated  in  the 
summer  months.  On  the  other  hand  many  auto- 
mobile plants  are  holding  their  high  rate  of  pro- 
duction and  some  are  planning  increased  capacity. 

Chicago  district  sales  of  steel  rails  for  the 
first  half  of  1923  are  now  put  at  650,000  tons 
and  track  supplies  at  200,000  tons. 

In  light  rails  competition  has  been  more 
marked  of  late,  and  as  low  as  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  done  in  some  cases.  German  light  rails 
have  been  offered  at  $36  per  gross  ton,  New  York, 
and  at  $39,  San   Francisco. 

Awards  and  inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work 
continue  to  call  for  good  amounts  of  material,  but  it 
is  a  few  large  rather  than  many  small  structures 
that  account  for  the  tonnage.  Census  figures  for 
September   lettings    show   that    business    for    that 


month,  corresponding  to  62  per  cent  of  shop  ca- 
pacity, was  not  much  below  that  of  August,  repre- 
senting 65  per  cent. 

Sales  of  62  locomotives  were  made  in  the  week 
and  inquiries  came  out  for  41.  Cars  bought  ex- 
ceeded 2200  and  there  are  fresh  inquiries  for  1150. 

The  trend  of  pig  iron  prices  is  still  downward 
and  the  week  has  been  one  of  limited  sales.  At 
Chicago,  prices  have  receded  $1,  while  at  Buffalo 
resale  iron  has  been  bought  at  $29.50,  or  $2.50  be- 
low recent  quotations,  and  furnaces  are  selling  at 
$31.  At  Pittsburgh,  basic  has  declined  $1.  Recent 
high  quotations  on  Southern  iron,  which  were 
largely  nominal,  have  disappeared  and  little  is  being 
sold  above  $27.50.  Throughout  the  country,  con- 
sumers of  foundry  iron  are  hesitating  about  plac- 
ing further  orders. 

The  ability  of  merchant  furnaces  to  compete 
with  prices  at  which  some  steel  companies  have  sold 
pig  iron  recently  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
contract  coke  comes  down. 

British  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  September 
amounted  to  279,169  tons,  compared  with  281,954 
tons  in  August  and  251,743  tons  in  July.  The 
United  States  total  in  August  was  145,640  tons. 
This  country  is  still  inquiring  for  pig  iron  in  Great 
Britain  and  sales  are  being  made  covering  Decem- 
ber and  January  shipment.  British  steel  prices 
generally  are  lower. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  has  fallen  to 
$30.27  per  gross  ton  from  $30.94  last  week.  The 
price  is  back  now  to  the  level  of  Sept.  1. 

Finished  steel  has  not  changed  in  price,  THE 
Iron  Age  composite  price  remaining  at  2.460c.  per 
lb.,  as  last  week.  This  is  close  to  the  figure  of  July, 
1921,  midway  in  the  long  decline  from  the  peak  of 
1920. 


Pittsburgh 

Buyers   Hesitate   and   Market   Is   Quiet — Car 
Supply  Improves  Slowly 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  17. — Downward  trend  of  pig  iron 
prices  in  keeping  with  an  easier  fuel  situation  has 
tended  to  intensify  the  hesitancy  recently  observed  in 
the  demand  for  finished  steel  products,  and  the  past 
week,  as  far  as  new  business  is  concerned,  hr.s  been  the 
quietest  the  trade  has  experienced  in  some  time.  With 
most  of  the  steel  companies  having  order  books  which 
insure  comparatively  full  operation  of  capacity  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  pressure  to  sell  is  not  heavy 
and  there  has  been  no  breaking  through  the  recent 
minimum  quotations.  Nevertheless,  the  undertone  of  the 
market  is  weaker  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  new  com- 
mitments and  recent  maximum  quotations  on  a  number 
of  products,  notably  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  have  been 
considerably  modified.  On  really  sizable  orders  of  these 
products,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  market  to-day  is 
above  2e.,  Pittsburgh,  for  sales  above  this  figure  usually 
refer  to  small  tonnages  or  occasional  requirements 
where  early  delivery  is  essential. 

Prices  of  above  $40,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  for 
sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs  have  disappeared,  but  the 
fact  that  some  sizable  tonnages  of  sheet  bars  have  been 
placed  at  ?40  within  the  week  would  indicate  that  not 
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A  ('.oiiiparisou  of  Prices 

Advances  Ov<t  iho  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in    Italics 
At    dale.   Olio   week,   one   luontli.   ;itul   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,  Per  iJross  Ton 
No.  2X.  Philadelphiat 
No.  2.  Valley  furnacef .... 
No.  2,  Southern,  Cin'tit- .  . 
No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala-t 
No.  2  foundr.v,  Chicagro**. 
Basic,  del'cl,  ea.stern  Pa... 

Basie.    Valley    furnace 

Bessemer.    Pittsburgh    .  .  .  . 

Malleable.    Chicago** 

Malleable,  VaJley  

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh... 
L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago... 
Ferromangimese,  seaboard. 


(.>cL  1 7 
1922 

$33.14 
32.50 
31.55 
27.50 
Sl.OO 
29.50 
M.OO 
35.27 
31.00 
33.00 
M.T? 
36.15 
67.50 


Oct.  10, 
1922 

$33.14 
32.50 
31.55 
27.50 
32.00 
29.50 
31.00 
35.27 
32.00 
33.00 
33.77 
36.15 


Sept.  19 
1922 

$34.26 
36.50 
31.05 
25.00 
32.00 
31.00 
34.00 
35.77 
32.00 
34.00 
37.77 
36.15 
67.50 


Rails,   Billets,  etc..    Per  Gi-oss  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.$4'3.00  J43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Pittsburgh...    tO.OO  40.00  40.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars,    P'gh 40.00  40.00  40.00 

Forging  billets,   base.   P'gh   45.00  45.00  45.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh....    45.00  45.00  47.50 

Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,   gr.  steel.  P'gb.   lb.  .      2.00  2.00  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.00  2.25  2.25 


,  Oct,  IS. 
1921 

$22.40 
21.00 
23,50 
19,00 
21,00 
20.50 
19.25 
21.96 
21.00 
20.50 
21.96 
31.50 
60.00 


$47.00 
29.00 
29.00 
30.00 
35.00 
35.74 
40.00 
Cents 
1.60 
1.70 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wir2,          1922  1922' 

I'tr  l.b.  to  lAirijv  Buyers:       Cents  Cents 

.Sheets,  black,  .No.  2S,  P'gh      3.50  3.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.   2S,   P'gh      4.50  4.50 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &   10      2.60  2.60 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh...      2.70  2.70 

Plain  wire,   Pittsburgh....      2.45  2.45 

Barbed   wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.35  3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-11).  box.  P'gh  $4.75  $4.75 


Old  -Material,    per  Gross  Ton: 

(^■'arwheels,  Chicago   $25.00     $25.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia  . .    23.00       23.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  .  .    21.50       21.50 
Hea\'y  steel  scrap,  Phila. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. 
.No.  1   east.   Pittsburgh... 
1   cast.    Philadelphia. 


18.00        18.00 


.\o.  1 
.\fj 


18.50 
24.00 
23.00 
i-t  ton)  21.00 
I'hiln....  Z2.00 
■li'K"  <iiet)     17.73 


18.50 
24.00 
23.00 
31.00 
23.00 
18.25 


Cents 
3.35 
4.35 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
3.15 

$4.75 


$24.50 
23.00 
21.00 
18.00 
18.00 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
22.00 
17.50 


,  Oct.  IS 
192) 
Cents 
3.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.90 


$17. UO 
17.00 
14.0(1 
12.50 
13.00 
17.50 
17.00 
14.50 
16.00 
13.50 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:       Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars,   Philadelphia...      2.475        2.475        2.575  1.95 

Iron   bars,   Chicago 2.50         2.50         2.25  1.75 

Steel  bars,    Pittsburgh....      2.00         2.00         2.00  1.50 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.10         2.10         2.10  1.75 

Steel  bars.  New  York H.Si          2.44          2.34  l.SS 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.15          2,15          2.25  1.60 

Tank  plates,  Chicago 2.30          2.30          2.30  1.75 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .       Z.Si          2.49          2.49  1.98 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.00         2.00         2.00  1.60 

Beams,   Chicago    2.20          2.20          2.20  1.75 

Beams.   New  York 2.Si          2.44          2.34  1.9s 

Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh...      2.90          2.90          2,75  2.25 

•Ci.f. 

•*The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery   to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75  to  2.25.     ^Silicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


('oke,  Connellsville,   Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven: 
Furnace    coke,    prompt ....  JIJO.OO      $11.00 
Foundry  coke,  prompt.  .  .  .     Ig.VO       13.00 


•Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Larye  Buyers:       Cents      Cents  Cents 

I>ake  copper.   New  York..    14.12i,.j   14.12%  14.12% 

Klectrolytic copper.  refineiT    13.62%    13.75  13.75 

Zinc.   St.  Louis 6.86          6.62%  6.65 

Zinc,   New  York 7.20          6.97%  7.00 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.35          6.35  5.90 

Lead.    New    York «.«3          6.60  6.25 

Tin  (Straits),  New  York.  .  :m.5<i        33.50  32.12% 

Antimony    (Asiatic).  N.   Y.      6.75          6.75  6.75 
do  not  necessarily  apply   to  expiirl   business. 


Cents 
13.00 


4.50 
4.70 

28. Oil 


beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( 
and  black  sheets  J 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  17,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.460c.  Per  Lb. 

llO-yeai 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  17,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $30.27  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  ot  basic  and  foundry 
irons  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  Birmingham 


f 
UO-y< 


Oct, 
Sept 
Oct. 

10,   1922. 
19,   1922, 
18,   1921. 

2.460c. 
2.419c. 
2.221c. 

■e-wa 

r  average, 

1.689c. 

Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

10.   1922, 
19.   1922, 
18,   1921, 

$30.94 
32.54 
20.0.-. 

■e-war  average. 

15.72 

less  than  that  price  can  now  be  done.  Material  ad- 
vances over  what  are  recognized  as  the  minimum  prices 
on  sheets  no  longer  are  readily  obtainable.  Despite  the 
fact  that  makers  of  tubular  goods  have  caught  up 
fairly  well  with  their  orders  for  oil  well  pipe  and  that 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  material  is  light  on  ac- 
count of  the  curtailment  of  oil  production,  there  are 
intimations  of  easier  prices  for  these  products.  The 
firmest  spot  in  the  market  at  the  moment  seems  to  be 
in  hot-rolled  flats  on  which  all  makers  are  heavily 
obligated. 

Railroad  transportation  conditions  still  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  but  as  a  result  of  modifications  of  em- 
bargoes the  movement  of  material  from  the  mills  has 
improved  somewhat  and  if  mill  stocks  have  not  de- 
clined they  are  at  least  no  heavier  than  they  were  a 
week  ago.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  since  a  week  ago 
has  put  on  two  additional  furnaces  at  its  Farrell,  Pa., 
works,  and  also  started  up  the  steel  works  at  that  plant. 
Steel    Corporation    subsidiaries    dependent    upon    this 


plant  for  billets  and  sheet  bars,  however,  will  be  de- 
prived of  supplies  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  on  account 
of  an  accident  to  the  blooming  mill  engine.  Operations 
of  independent  steel  works  in  this  district  range  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  of  capacity,  while  in  the  Youngstown 
district  90  per  cent  of  the  open-hearth  furnaces  and  all 
of  the  Bessemer  plants  are  in  operation.  There  has 
been  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  active  blast 
furnaces  in  this  and  nearby  districts.  In  addition  to 
the  two  Carnegie  stacks  at  Farrell,  Pa.,  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  put  on  its  last  idle  furnace  at 
its  Aliquippa  works,  and  the  Cherry  Valley  furnace  of 
the  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  has  gone  into 
blast.  The  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  has  banked  a 
furnace  at  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio.  The  total  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast  in  this  and  nearby  districts  now  is 
85  out  of  a  total  of  139. 

Pig  Iron. — ^The  week  has  been  a  very  quiet  one,  buy- 
ers being  impressed  with  the  weaker  tendency  of  prices, 
as  well  as  a  lower  market  in  coke,  forecasting  still  lower 
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prices  for  iron,  evidently  believing  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  refrain  from  purchasing.  Steel  company  offer- 
ings of  basic  have  forced  a  further  decline  in  the  grade 
of  $1  per  ton.  We  note  sales  at  $30,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
and  that  price  now  is  being  named  by  one  merchant 
interest  and  a  couple  of  steel  companies  in  the  Valley 
district.  It  is  intimated  that  less  than  $30  might  be 
done  on  some  of  the  iron  sold  a  little  more  than  a  month 
ago  by  a  Valley  steel  maker,  much  above  the  current 
prices.  Not  enough  business  has  been  done  in  other 
grades  to  establish  any  change  in  prices,  except  on 
No.  3  foundry,  which  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $31,  Valley 
furnace,  to  a  Pittsburgh  district  maker  of  mine  cars. 
Considerable  British  iron  has  been  offered  in  this  dis- 
trict lately  at  around  $33,  delivered,  for  all  grades, 
while  high  phosphorus  foundry  iron  from  Luxemburg 
and  Lorraine  is  being  offered  at  $23.25,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Some  of  the  sanitary  ware  manufacturers  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  bought  some  British  foundry  iron  at 
about  $31,  delivered,  but  there  has  been  no  recent  busi- 
ness. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freieht  rate  for  de- 
^  livery  to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
""     $1.77  per  gross  ton : 

Basic    $30.00 

Bes.semer   33.50 

Grav  forge    $31.00  to    32.00 

No.   2  foundry 32.50  to    34.00 

No.  3  foundry 31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable   33.00 

Ferroalloys. — Business  is  of  moderate  proportions 
because,  as  a  rule,  consumers  are  well  covered  against 
their  requirements  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Domestic  producers  of  ferromanganese  have  not  yet 
announced  prices.  This  occasions  some  surprise,  but  it 
is  stated  in  explanation  that  the  difference  between  the 
duty  on  manganese  ore  and  ferromanganese  is  too 
slight  on  the  present  cost  of  coke  for  profitable  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  feeling  that  coke  prices  are  coming 
down,  and  since  every  decline  of  $1  a  ton  in  coke  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  drop  of  $2.50  per  ton  in  ferroman- 
ganese, it  is  desirable  to  await  a  more  settled  market 
in  coke  before  starting  the  production  of  ferromangan- 
ese. The  demand  for  the  most  part  is  for  carload  lots, 
wanted  urgently  by  small  consumers  and  these  are  be- 
ing supplied  from  British  material  at  the  full  prices 
of  $101.10,  duty  paid,  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  80  per  cent 
material.  Spiegeleisen  is  dull  and  easy.  Carload  lots 
of  20  per  cent  material  lately  have  been  sold  at  $38, 
furnace,  as  against  an  asking  price  of  $39  for  such  lots. 
Ferrotungsten  is  finding  some  sale  at  85c.  to  $1  per  lb. 
contained  tungsten,  the  range  ibeing  unusually  wide 
because  of  the  variations  in  impurities.  Chrome  ore  is 
in  brisk  demand  at  $20  per  net  tan,  Atlantic  seaboard, 
for  forward  delivery  and  $22  for  prompt  shipment. 

"VVf-  quote  SO  per  cent  British  ferromanga- 
nese, $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard:  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  not  yet  announced  prices.  Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $3S  furnace;  16  to  19  per 
cent,  $37 ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic. 
$65  furnace.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted 
f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville.  Ohio,  furnaces 
as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $50.50;  11  per  cent,  $53.80; 
12  per  cent,  $57.10;  13  per  cent.  $61.10;  14  per  cent, 
$1)4.10;  silvery  iron,  G  per  cent.  $39;  7  per  cent,  $40; 
S  per  cent,  $41.50;  9  per  cent,  $43.50;  10  per  cent, 
$45,50:  11  per  cent.  $48.80:  12  per  cent,  $52.10.  The 
present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New  Straits- 
ville, Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $3.66  per 
gross  ton. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — We  note  sales  of 
sheet  bars  from  Youngstown  mills  aggregating  about 
15,000  tons  at  a  flat  price  of  $40.  The  fact  that  this 
business,  which  was  attractive  in  other  ways  than  its 
size,  failed  to  develop  a  lower  price  indicates  that  the 
m(ii4vet  is  fairly  well  established  at  that  figure.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  has  been  a  complete  disap- 
pearance of  prices  above  that  level,  makers  who  recently 
were  asking  more  now  being  glad  to  get  orders  at  $40, 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  Billets  and  slabs  also  are 
priced  at  $40,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  but  real  ac- 
tivity is  lacking  and  it  is  possible  that  an  attractive 
order  might  develop  a  lower  price.  Most  steel  makers 
have  orders  sufficient  to  maintain  finishing  mill  opera- 
tions at  about  70  per  cent  of  capacity  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  but  some  are  not  as  well  situated  and 
have  some  tonnages  of  semifinished  steel  for  market. 
These  offerings  and  the  weakness  of  pig  iron  are  re- 


sponsible for  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  nonintegrated 
mills  to  expect  lower  prices. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in,  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  $40;  2  X  2-in,  billets,  $40;  Bessemer  sheet 
bars,  $40;  open-hearth  sheet  bars,  $40:  slabs,  $40: 
forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $43  to  $47,  al!  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills. 

Wire  Rods. — ^Independent  makers  still  are  holding  to 
$47.50  for  the  base  size  of  common  soft  rods  and  are 
making  sales  at  that  figure.  We  note  one  sale  of  200 
tons  for  delivery  in  equal  quantities  in  November  and 
December  at  that  price  and  other  sales  for  early  deliv- 
ery also  carry  that  price.  Contract  customers,  how- 
ever, are  not  paying  over  $45,  and  some  are  getting 
shipments  on  old  orders  even  below  that.  The  leading 
interest  is  not  taking  new  business. 

We  quote  Xo.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50:  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50  ;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50,  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town. 

Wire  Products. — Little  excitement  attends  the  de- 
mand, but  in  a  quiet  way  business  is  good  and  is  de- 
scribed by  one  producer  as  too  good,  since  its  orders 
over  the  first  half  of  this  month  were  fully  50  per  cent 
in  excess  of  its  normal  production.  The  desire  of  in- 
dependent companies  seems  to  be  to  avoid  loading  up 
at  to-day's  prices.  The  leading  interest  still  is  far 
behind  in  its  merchant  sales  and  is  taking  no  business 
it  can  aflford  to  pass  up.  Operations  of  this  interest, 
which  were  expected  to  gain  as  a  result  of  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
have  not  increased  because  an  accident  to  the  blooming 
mill  engine  at  that  plant  means  that  no  billets  will  be 
available  from  those  works  for  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  prices,  present  levels  ap- 
parently being  satisfactory  to  buyers,  presumably  be- 
cause they  are  getting  some  deliveries  on  old  orders 
carrying  lower  prices.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1039. 

Steel  Rails. — There  lately  has  developed  consider- 
able competition  among  makers  for  orders  of  light 
rails  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  price  as  low  as  2c.,  base, 
being  named  on  these  sections  rolled  fi'om  new  steel. 
Some  makers  still  are  quoting  2.25c.,  but  admit  consid- 
erable trouble  in  making  sales  at  that  price. 

We  quote   25   to   45-lb.   sections,  rolled  from  new 

steel,  2c.  to  2.25c.  base ;  rolled  from  old  rails,   1.90c. 

to   2c.   base;   standard   rails,   $43   per   gross  ton  mill 

for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  situation  in  soft  steel 
bars  is  slightly  weaker,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that 
consumers  are  getting  better  deliveries  on  some  of 
their  low  priced  orders,  and  average  costs  have  fallen 
so  well  below  2c.  that  they  are  not  interested  in  fresh 
supplies  at  much  above  that  level.  Small  tonnages 
for  early  delivery  are  selling  at  2.10c.  and  occasionally 
at  2.15c.,  but  the  recent  maximum  of  2.25c.  has  pretty 
well  disappeared.     Iron  bars  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  to 
2.1dc.  :  reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  to 
2.15c.  base:  rail  steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c.: 
refined  iron  bars,  2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates. — It  is  getting  steadily  easier  to  obtain  ac- 
commodation at  2.25c...  even  on  small  tonnages,  and  the 
price  must  now  be  regarded  not  only  as  maximum,  but 
somewhat  extreme  against  really  desirable  business. 
The  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation  is  taking  bids  on  10 
80,000-barrel  tanks  for  Oklahoma,  which  will  require 
about  3000  tons  of  plates.  General  demand  is  moderate 
and  u.sually  for  small  tonnages.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1039."  ' 

Tubular  Goods. — Pipe  makers  in  this  and  nearby 
districts  report  a  well  sustained  demand  for  standard 
pipe,  notably  in  the  butt  weld  sizes.,  hut  only  a  limited 
demand  for  oil  country  goods.  It  is  reported  that 
there  has  been  a  suspension  of  operations  in  the  Osage 
field,  and  in  most  other  oil  producing  districts  the  low- 
price  of  oil  is  restricting  both  production  and  new 
development.  Most  makers  of  steel  oil  country  pipe 
now  are  able  to  make  comparatively  early  deliver>"v 
a.gainst  new  business,  and  there  are  suggestions  that 
quotations  are  being  shaded  by  those  anxious  to  keep 
up   mill   activity.     Makers  of  boiler  tubes  are  heavily 
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committed  and  are  not  anxious  for  additional  business 
at  present  prices.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1039. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — There  is  a  good  business  being 
done,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  specifications  on  orders  placed 
at  lower  prices  than  now  prevail,  and  current  quota- 
tions have  little  basis  in  sales.  Discounts  are  given 
on  page  1039. 

Rivets. — Advanced  quotations  I'ecently  announced  by 
large  producers  still  are  more  of  an  asking  than  of  a 
selling  basis.  Some  makers  are  down  to  the  old  level 
of  $3  base  per  100  lbs.  for  heavy  structural  and  $3.10 
for  large  boiler  rivets,  and  not  much  business  yet  has 
been  done  above  these  levels.  Prices  and  discounts 
are  given  on  page  1039. 

Steel  Skelp. — Increased  supplies  of  steel  are  telling 
on  the  strength  of  the  market.  While  boiler  tube  skelp, 
which  is  not  desirable  business  with  a  good  many  pro- 
ducers, commands  as  much  as  2.25c.,  the  prevailing 
market  on  pipe  skelp  is  2c.  The  demand  still  is  fairly 
active. 

Sheets. — Unfilled  obligations  of  makers  assure  well 
maintained  mill  operations  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  b^t  new  demands  are  considerably  less  urgent 
than  they  have  been  and  the  explanation  probably  is  to 
be  found  in  a  softer  market  in  sheet  bars  and  a  defi- 
nitely weaker  pig  iron  market.  Buyers  no  longer  fear 
higher  prices,  as  they  did  when  pig  iron  was  up  around 
$34  and  sheet  bars  were  priced  above  $40.  Moreover, 
they  have  not  found  it  hard  to  interest  some  mills  in 
orders  \vithout  climbing  to  the  extreme  prices  I'ecently 
asked.  The  argument  is  made  that  No.  28  gage  black 
sheets  cost  about  3.60c.  to  make  on  $40-sheet  bars,  but 
buyers  are  plainly  skeptical  and  consequently  cautious. 
An  accident  to  the  blooming  mill  engine  at  PaiTell, 
Pa.,  works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  will  deprive  nearby 
plants  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  of  sheet 
bar  supplies  expected  as  a  result  of  the  resumption  of 
the  former  for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1039. 

Tin  Plate- — It  is  the  quiet  season,  but  at  least  there 
is  as  much  business  as  there  ever  is  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  sales  are  effected  without  trouble  or  the  neces- 
sity of  shading  prices.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  C-o.  still  is  silent  as  to  its  prices  on  first  quarter 
and  first  half  of  1923  contracts.  An  announcement  is 
expected  during  the  first  week  of  November. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Business 
still  is  good  and  recent  prices  are  well  maintained.  Ex- 
pectations of  agricultural  implement  business  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year  are  slight,  but  the  automotive, 
railroad  equipment  and  machine  tool  industries  are 
steady  buyers.  Most  makers  here  have  orders  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  busy  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  carload  price  on  rolled,  drawn  and  turned 
bars  remains  at  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  on  ground 
shafting  2.90c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — New  business  is  lighter  in  most 
products  under  this  head,  but  the  mills  are  well  booked 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  are  not  so  eager 
for  more  business  as  to  be  willing  to  consider  lower 
prices.  The  market  is  firm  at  2.90c.  to  3c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  broad  and  narrow  stock,  where  the  bookings 
are  heaviest,  bu'i  rather  easy  on  the  intermediate 
widths. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — The  market  is  holding  at  4.50c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  with  buyers  specifying  well  against 
contracts,  but  not  entering  new  orders  with  as  much 
freedom  as  they  did  a  short  time  ago. 

Rail  Fastenings. — Railroads  tributary  to  Pittsburgh 
have  generally  entered  orders  against  their  early  1923 
requirements  and  current  demands  are  moderate.  Prices 
now  quoted  are  generally  above  those  at  which  business 
now  on  makers'  books  was  taken.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1039. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  market  is  off  another  dollar 
per  ton  on  coke  since  a  week  ago,  and  is  not  especially 
strong  at  the  lower  level.  Blast  furnaces  running  on 
Connellsville  coke  lately  have  been  getting  more  than 
their  requirements,  and  have  been  more  sparing  buyers. 


this  having  had  the  effect  of  making  producers  a  little 
more  anxious  for  business.  While  there  have  been  sales 
of  standard  furnace  coke  as  high  as  $11  per  net  ton 
at  oven,  on  both  spot  and  contract  sales,  the  market 
during  the  past  few  days  has  been  at  $10  for  high 
grade  fuel,  while  coke  which  the  furnaces  use  only 
when  forced  to  has  been  available  from  $9.50  down  to 
as  low  as  $8.50.  An  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part 
of  some  furnace  interests  to  line  up  their  requirements 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  little  business  of  this 
sort  has  materialized  because  producers  believe  they 
should  have  $10,  while  furnace  interests  say  that  $8 
is  all  they  should  pay  in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
now  existing  in  pig  iron  from  steel  companies.  On 
the  present  basis  of  coal,  the  argument  is  with  the  blast 
furnace  interests,  because  with  coking  coal  at  $4  the 
cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  coke  on  the  basis  of  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke  and  $1  for  con- 
version, this  being  high  because  of  reduced  operations, 
the  margin  for  the  producer  at  $8  for  the  coke  would 
appear  to  be  wide.  Producers  are,  however,  figuring  on 
considerable  irregularity  as  to  both  labor  and  car  sup- 
plies for  the  present.  Foundry  coke  also  is  down  $1 
per  ton,  now  being  quotable  at  from  $12  to  $13  per  net 
ton,  ovens.  The  coal  market  has  been  depressed  more 
through  a  lack  of  demand  than  because  of  large  pro- 
duction. Buyers  seem  to  have  swung  into  line  gen- 
erally with  Secretary  Hoover's  suggestions  to  refrain 
from  buying  from  stock  until  the  lake  requirements 
were  satisfied,  and  since  lake  buying  lately  has  been 
checked  by  congestions,  it  has  been  hard  to  move  the 
production.  Mine  run  steam  coal  now  is  priced  any- 
where from  $3.25  to  $3.75,  with  Panhandle  operators 
asking  $4.  By-product  and  gas  coal,  mine  run  grade, 
ranges  from  $4  to  $5,  but  generally  is  selling  from  $4 
to  $4.50. 

Old  Material. — The  market  here  for  heavy  melting 
steel  still  is  extremely  dull  and  rather  soft,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  b:ds  of  $22.50, 
Youngstown,  by  dealers  short  on  sales  at  that  point, 
local  melters  have  been  offered  tonnages  at  low  as 
$21.50.  This,  however,  is  probably  as  low  as  any  dealer 
would  go  except  possibly  on  a  distress  tonnage  or  on  a 
consignment  which  had  to  be  sold  quickly  to  save  de- 
murrage charges.  The  market  shows  no  weakness  on 
special  grades  such  as  railroad  couplers,  knuckles  and 
springs,  one  Pittsburgh  district  steel  company  recently 
having  bought  about  15,000  tons  of  such  material  and 
paying  $25  per  gross  ton  delivered.  On  this  basis,  heavy 
melting  steel  should  be  worth  about  $23,  but  there  is 
not  a  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  that  will  pay  that 
much  to-day.  The  leading  independent  here  is  out  of 
the  market  and  states  that  it  has  enough  scrap  to 
last  until  spring.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  also  remains 
out  of  the  market.  Dealers  with  yard  stocks  are  look- 
ing for  these  interests  to  buy  against  winter  needs  be- 
fore long  and  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  prices  they  are 
asking,  these  being  well  above  the  current  local  market 
on  heavy  melting  grade.  Blast  furnace  grades  are 
slightly  easier. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting   .steel $21.50  to  $22.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 24.00  to  25.00 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and 

Cambridge,  Ohio ;  Cumberland, 

Md  ;      Huntington.      "W.      Va. ; 

Franklin  and  Williamsport,  Pa.   22.00  to  22. nO 

Compressed  sheet  steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends....    17.00  to  18.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..    24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  spring.s.  .  .    24.50  to  25.00 
Low   phosphorus   standard   bloom 

and  billet  ends 25.00  to  26.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    24.00  to  25.00 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Iron   car   axles 34.00  to  35.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  car  axles 24.00  to  2.5.00 

Cast   iron   wheels 25.00  to  25.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 24.00  to  24.50 

Machine   shop  turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 18,00  to  18.50 

Cast    iron    borings 18.50  to  19.00 

Hea^n,'  breakable  cast 21.00  to  21.50 

-Stove  Dlate   18.50  to  19.00 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 20.00  to  20.50 
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Selling  by  Brokers  Weakens  Pig  Iron  Market 
— Protliiction  Limited 

Chicago,  Oct.  17. — Transportation  continues  to  limit 
mill  production.  Car  .supply  ha.s  improved  .sufficiently 
to  permit  producers  to  dispose  of  tonnage  which  had 
been  piled,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  increase 
output,  as  the  mills  are  adhering  to  a  rigid  policy  of 
rolling  no  more  than  they  can  ship.  While  steel  output 
remains  unchanged,  merchant  pig  iron  production  has 
been  increased  through  the  going  in  of  a  third  Iroquois 
furnace. 

Demand  for  steel  is  still  of  large  proportions,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  local  mills  could  operate  at 
capacity  if  transportation  conditions  permitted.  There 
is  a  decreasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers,  how- 
ever, to  pay  premium  prices  for  prompt  steel.  In  fact, 
many  dependent  on  local  mills  prefer  to  wait  for  regular 
deliveries  against  the  contracts,  despite  the  fact  that 
by  doing  so  they  are  forced  to  curtail  the  operations  of 
their  plants.  Whether  Chicago  mills  will  be  able  to 
increase  production  above  the  present  average  of  70  per 
cent  is  becoming  more  doubtful  as  colder  weather  ap- 
proaches. Improvement  in  transportation  has  been 
exceedingly  slow  and  such  gains  as  are  made  are  likely 
to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  decreased  efficiency  of 
the  railroad  which  always  follows  the  advent  of  low  tem- 
peratures. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  car  short- 
age will  prove  a  limiting  factor  on  industrial  activity 
for  several  months. 

The  leading  steel  interest  continues  to  take  business 
for  indefinite  delivery,  but  the  foremost  independent 
has  not  yet  opened  its  books  for  first  quarter.  It  ex- 
pects to  be  ready  to  take  business  for  that  quarter, 
however,  by  the  first  of  next  month. 

Ferroalloys. — ^The  market  is  quiet  and  unchanged. 
.\  domestic  producer  of  spiegeleisen  has  reduced  its 
price  to  $38,  Eastern  furnace,  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

We   quote   80   per   cent    ferromanganp.se,    $108.66. 

ilellvered ;    50    per    cent    feriosilicon.    $6.')    delivered 

(nominal)  ;   spiegelei.sen.    IS   to   22   per   v^ent.   $47    to 

$48.  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — A  steel  works  stack  which  makes  mer- 
chant iron  at  intervals  has  sold  several  thousand  tons 
to  brokers,  who  are  offering  it  at  $31,  base,  furnace, 
thereby  depressing  the  market  a  dollar.  While  this 
decline  has  frightened  some  buyers  out  of  the  market, 
there  is  still  a  fair  amount  of  activity,  consisting  largely 
of  purchases  ranging  from  carloads  up  to  a  few  hun- 
dred tons.  In  other  words,  buying  is  of  a  hand-to- 
mouth  character,  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  considerable 
number  of  melters  are  in  immediate  need  of  iron.  A 
recent  canvass  by  a  broker  which  brought  out  replies 
from  138  melters  in  this  territory  showed  that  31  per 
cent  had  less  than  two  months'  supply  of  iron  on  yard 
and  under  contract,  GO  per  cent  had  less  than  three 
months'  supply  and  77  per  cent  less  than  four  months' 
supply.  A  Wisconsin  motor  company  has  closed  for 
1000  tons  of  foundry  for  delivery  over  the  rest  of  the 
year.  A  local  jobbing  foundry  has  bought  a  like  ton- 
nage, while  a  Milwaukee  melter  has  purchased  500  tons 
of  malleable.  A  Michigan  auto  manufacturer  is  in- 
quiring for  1500  tons  of  14  to  16  per  cent  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon.  A  railroad  car  manufacturer  and  a  wire 
maker  have  each  purchased  several  thousand  tons  of 
basic.  Car  supply  is  somewhat  better  at  local  furnaces, 
although  still  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  An  Iroquois 
furnace  which  had  been  banked  for  a  considerable  period 
has  resumed  production.  Of  the  10  merchant  stacks 
represented  by  the  leading  Northern  merchant,  seven 
are  now  in  blast,  namely,  three  Iroqouis,  two  Federal, 
one  Mayville  and  the  Zenith  furnace.  Shipments  from 
Southern  furnaces  are  still  slow  in  coming  through  and 
new  sales  of  Southern  iron  arc  few.  However,  100  tons 
was  sold  to  a  melter  in  this  district  for  delivery  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  $27,  base,  Birmingham. 
The  market  appears  to  range  from  $27  to  $28,  Birming- 
ham.     Notwithstanding   a   recent    sale   of   foreign   low 


phosphorus  at  a  concession,  several  hundred  tons  of 
copper  free  domestic  material  has  been  sold  to  a  melter 
in  Chicago  territory  at  $38,  Valley  furnace. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry',  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  or  when  so  indicated,  fob.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago     $36.15 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sll.  2.25  to 

2.75    32.00 

Northern    coke,    foundr}',    No.    2, 

sil.  1,75  to  2.25 31.00 

Northern  high  phos 31.00 

Southern  No.   2 $33.00  to    34.00 

Malleable,   not  over  2.25   sil 31.00 

Basic    31.00 

Low  phos.,  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1 

to  2  per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 46.29 

Plates. — Railroad  car  buying  is  still  the  feature 
of  the  market.  Active  inquiries  from  Western  roads 
total  9500  cars,  which,  if  they  are  all  placed,  will  bring 
fully  150,000  tons  of  steel  to  local  mills.  One  local 
producer  continues  to  quote  2.10c.,  Chicago,  on  plates 
for  indefinite  delivery,  while  another  mill  is  offering 
fairly  early  shipment  at  2.30c.,  Chicago.  Buyers  are 
showing  a  decreasing  inclination  to  pay  premium  prices 
to  secure  deliveries,  preferring  to  curtail  operations 
pending  improved  shipments  from  local  mills.  This 
seems  to  explain  why  the  car  builders  are  not  run- 
ning full  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have 
several  months'  work  ahead  and  are  being  pressed  by 
the  railroads  for  deliveries.  The  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  has 
withdrawn  an  inquiry  for  10  80,000-barrel  oil  storage 
tanks.     Under  mill  quotation,  quote  2.10c.  to  2.30c. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.30c..  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  unabated  and 
comes  from  practically  all  sources  except  the  farm 
implement  makers,  who  expect  a  dull  manufacturing 
season.  Automobile  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
only  maintaining  their  high  rate  of  production,  but 
contemplate  increasing  their  capacity.  .The  railroads 
continue  to  buy  a  considerable  tonnage  of  bars,  as  well 
as  plates  and  shapes,  for  car  repair  work  to  be  done 
by  their  own  forces.  While  buying  is  still  in  good 
/olume,  users  show  an  increased  willingness  to  wait 
for  deliveries  from  local  mills  rather  than  to  pay  higher 
price.=;  for  prompt  shipment.  The  bulk  of  new  busi- 
ness in  soft  steel  bars  appears  to  be  moving  at  2c.  to 
2.10c.,  Chicago.  Inquiry  for  bar  iron  is  more  active 
than  for  some  time.  One  Western  railroad  is  in  the 
market  for  500  tons  and  another  for  300  tons,  and 
there  are  numerous  smaller  tonnages  pending.  Buy- 
ing of  this  product,  however,  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tionate to  purchases  of  soft  steel.  Hard  steel  bars 
are  still  available  at  2c.,  mill.  New  business  is  about 
equal  to  production,  which  is  on  a  double  turn  basis. 
Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2c.  to  2.10c.. 
Chicago:  common  bar  iron,  2.50c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel, 
2c.  to  2.10c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  3.80o.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.50e.   base  ;  hoops,   4.15c. ;  bands,  3.55c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — It  now  appears  that 
fully  650,000  tons  of  rails  and  over  200,000  tons  of 
track  supplies  were  placed  with  local  mills  before 
the  recent  price  advances.  The  railroads  are  now 
fairly  well  covered  for  the  first  half  of  next  year, 
although  they  probably  still  have  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tie  plates,  bolts  and  spikes  to  place.  Light 
rails  are  in  better  demand  than  for  a  year,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  resumption  of  operations  at  the  coal 
mines.  In  September,  the  local  mill  booked  as  much 
tonnage  as  it  could  roll,  and  orders  so  far  this  month 
are  equally  as  heavy. 

Standard    Bessemer   and   open-hearth   rails.    $43 ; 

light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 

mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.S5c.  to  3c..  mill ;  track 

bolts   with   square   nuts.    3.85c.    to    4c.,    mill :    iron   tie 

plates,    2.50c. :    steel    tie    plates.    2.35c..    fob.    mill : 

angle  bars.   2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.50c.  base  and  track  bolts  4.50c.  base. 
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Wire  I'riKlucts. — Not  much  progress  has  been  made 
toward  increased  production  because  of  the  car  short- 
age which  is  limiting  the  supply  of  coal  and  steel 
delivered  to  the  mills.  The  leading  interest  is  booked 
ahead  from  eight  to  12  weeks  and  is,  therefore,  not 
taking  on  much  new  business,  although  demand  is 
itill  active.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  market 
that  prices  have  reached  the  peak,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  early  decline  is  looked  for  in  view  of  the 
probability  that  transportation  will  restrict  production 
for  many  weeks.  For  mill  prices  see  finished  iron 
and   steei,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh,  page  1039. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago ;  No.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.30  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.45  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  bulk  of  current  business  is 
going  at  the  September  discounts,  although  some  sell- 
ers continue  to  quote  the  new  prices.  Specifications 
thus  far  this  quarter  have  been  surprisingly  good,  be- 
ing fully  equal  to  production,  which  averages  about  75 
per  cent.  Bolt  and  nut  operations  would  probably  be 
better  than  that,  but  for  slow  deliveries  from  the  steel 
mills. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.75c.  :  boiler 
rivets,  3.85c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in..  50  per 
cent  off:  larger  sizes.  50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%  X  6  in..  45  off ;  larger  sizes,  45  off ;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped.  $2.75  off  ;  blank 
nuts,  $2.75  off;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,   55  per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — Demand  for  early  deliveries  is  less  active, 
but  inquiries  for  first  quarter  are  commencing  to  ap- 
pear in  fair  volume.  The  local  independent  will  prob- 
ably open  its  books  for  that  quarter  the  last  of  this 
month  or  early  in  November. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  No.  28 
black,  2.50c.  to  2.60c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and 
4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pitts- 
burgh prices,  subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of 
34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed,  4.85c.  for  black  and  5.85c.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — There  has  been  a  noticeable  de- 
cline in  new  inquiries  of  size,  but  sellers  report  no 
abatement  in  orders  for  small  tonnages.  Deliveries  of 
steel  from  the  mills  are  steadily  improving.  Ware- 
house prices  remain  firm  at  2.50c.  The  general  con- 
tract for  the  Spavinaw  water  project,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Walbridge-Aldinger  Co.,  De- 
troit. A  sub-contract  has  been  let  to  the  Lockjoint 
Pipe  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  which  will  purchase  the  rein- 
forcing bars  required,  amounting  to  about  7000  tons. 
Recent  lettings  include: 

Highway  work  in  Iowa.   350  tons,  to  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

Warehouse.  Kohler.  Wis.,  200  tons,  to  Concrete  Enginejr- 
ing  Co. 

Sterling  Morton  High  School.  Cicero.  111.,  110  tons,  to 
American  System  of  Reinforcing. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Knights  of  Pythias,  lodge  and  office  building,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,   150   tons. 

Structural  Material. — Activity  in  the  fabricating 
field  is  on  the  decline,  both  lettings  and  inquiries  being 
less  numerous.  The  largest  structural  contract  of  the 
week  was  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  It  covers  the 
Wrigley  Building  .4nnex,  Chicago,  and  will  probably  in- 
volve about  5000  tons,  although  the  award  was  made 
on  a  pound  basis,  the  plans  not  having  been  com- 
pleted. While  local  mills  are  still  hampered  by  car 
shortage  in  making  shipments,  buyers  are  showing  lit- 
tle inclination  to  pay  premiums  for  deliveries.  Most 
mill  business  placed  in  this  district  is  going  at  2.10c. 
to  2.20c.,  Chicago. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouse. 

Steel  Castings. — Not  much  new  business  has  been 
closed  since  the  advanced  prices  went  into  effect,  but 
the  castings  for  a  considerable  number  of  cars  are  still 
to  be  bought.  This  holds  true  of  the  5150  cars  ordered 
by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  3300  cars  placed  by  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The  market  is  fimi,  and  further 
advances  in  some  classes  of  castings,  notably  car  cast- 
ings, are  expected. 


Ca.st  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  is  unusually  quiet.  The 
undiminished  uncertainty  of  the  transportation  situa- 
tion is  doubtless  discouraging  the  appearance  of  new 
inquiries.  Chicago  has  awarded  730  tons  of  8  to  12-in. 
to  t)-.e  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 
The  Lynchburg  Foundry  Co.  will  furnish  90  tons  of  30- 
in.  for  Detroit.  Westmont,  111.,  will  take  bids  on  700 
tons  Oct.  18.  Hamilton,  Mo.,  will  receive  figures  to-day 
on  300  tons. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $57.20;  6-in.  and  above, 
$51.20  to  $53.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  have  advanced 
noops  $5  a  ton  to  $4.15  per  100  lb.;  structural  and 
ooiler  rivets,  .$2  a  ton  to  $3.75  and  .^13.85  per  100  lb., 
respectively;  plain  wire  and  wire  nails,  10c.  per  100 
lb.  to  $3.30  and  $3.45,  respectively,  and  cement  coated 
nails,  15c.  per  keg  to  $2.90.  Special  H  structural  sec- 
tions have  been  advanced  from  $2.90  to  $3.15  per  100 
lb.  Plates,  shapes,  bars  and  sheets  remain  unchanged, 
and  no  advances  are  expected.  Business  is  in  good 
volume,  although  not  so  heavy  as  in  recent  weeks. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are 
practically  stationary,  with  both  dealers  and  users 
marking  time.  While  there  are  as  yet  no  evidences  of 
weak. less,  the  feeling  is  growing  among  buyers  and 
sellers  alike  that  prices  have  reached  the  peak.  Rail- 
road offerings  are  still  limited,  but  if  present  mild 
weather  continues,  scrap  accumulations  by  the  car- 
riers may  assume  considerable  proportions.  Scrap  held 
on  speculation  is  again  being  offered,  no  doubt,  for  the 
reason  that  hope  for  further  advances  has  been  aban- 
doned. Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  mov- 
ing c<7untry  scrap,  however,  because  of  car  shortage. 
Nevertheless,  malleable  was  recently  shipped  to  this 
market  all  the  way  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  scrap  of 
various  grades  has  been  offered  from  points  as  far 
west  as  Nebraska.  Consumer  buying  is  limited  large- 
ly to  small  lots.  Moderate  purchases  of  heavy  melting 
have  been  made  by  a  leading  steel  works,  but  iron  mill 
grades  are  inactive.  The  important  malleable  users 
appear  to  be  fairly  well  covered  on  contract  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quarter.  Sales  to  gray  iron  foun- 
dries are  confined  largely  to  carload  lots.  The  Rock 
Island  has  issued  a  list  of  about  1500  tons;  the  Monon 
offers  500  tons.  The  Ordnance  Department  is  taking 
bids  on  750  tons  of  hydraulic  pumps,  located  at  the 
local  Government  warehouse,  which  will  be  sold  as 
machinerj-  cast. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consimiers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid. 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails    $25.00  to  $25.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 25.00  to  25.50 

Relaying  rails    27.50  to  32.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  23.50  to  24.00 

Rails  for  rolling 20.50  to  21.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 22.00  to  22.50 

HeaiT  melting  steel 18.50  to  19.00 

Progs,    pitches   and   guards   cut 

apart    18.50  to  19.00 

.'^hoveling  steel    lg.25  to  18.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.50  to  13.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 15.50  to  16.00 

.\xle    turnings    16.00  to  16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 23.00  to  23.50 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  22.50  to  23.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  car  axies 20.00  to  20.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

Cut  forge    17.25  to  17.75 

Pipe  and  flues 12.50  to  13.00 

Xo.    1    railroad  wrought 17.75  to  18.25 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 17.25  to  17.75 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 21.00  to  21.50 

Coil  springs    22.00  to  22.50 

Xo.  1   machinery  cast 21.00  to  21.50 

Xo.   1   railroad   cast 19.50  to  20.00 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.50  to  18.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooths 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to  11. "0 

Cast   borings    13.50  to  14.00 

Stove  plate   17.50  to  18.00 

Grate   bars    17.50  to  18.00 

Brake  shoes    17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

.A.gricultural   malleable    22.00  to  22.50 
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Large  Inquiries  for  Bars  and  Wire  Mesh — 
Pig  Iron  Dull 

New  York,  Oct.  17.— The  week  has  been  one  of 
extreme  quiet  in  pig  iron,  and  of  inquiries  amounting 
to  about  10,000  tons  reported  last  week,  no  tonnage  of 
importance  has  been  contracted  for.  The  attitude  of 
buyers  is  one  of  waiting,  evidently  with  the  expectation 
of  lower  prices  in  harmony  with  somewhat  easier  con- 
ditions in  transportation  and  lower  quotations  on  coke. 
Although  the  market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  quotations 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  remain  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  shipment  of 
malleable  iron  coming  from  Duluth  has  been  sold.  Re- 
ports from  Buffalo  indicate  a  softening  tendency  in  that 
market,  with  prices  about  $1  lower  and  some  resale  iron 
being  disposed  of  at  $29.50.  Foreign  iron  has  not  been 
in  evidence  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the  past 
few  days  and  quotations  on  it  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  delivered  In  the  New  Tork  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  J2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  ^4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
toAi  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  all.  2.75  to  3.25 $35.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 33.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 35.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Business  in  ferromanganese  is  con- 
fined to  carload  lots  of  the  British  product,  which  are 
being  sold  at  the  regular  quotation  of  $67.50,  c.i.f. 
Xew  demand  is  exceedingly  light,  but  specifications  on 
contract,  even  with  the  duty  in  effect,  are  reported 
urgent.  Nothing  is  heard  of  offerings  of  domestic  alloy. 
Demand  for  spiegeleisen,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is 
confined  to  small  lots.  Quotations  for  the  domestic  20 
per  cent  alloy  range  from  $38  to  $39,  furnace,  and  for 
the  foreign  $38,  duty  paid.  No  activity  in  manganese 
ore  is  reported  and  quotations  are  nominal.  The  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  market  is  also  quiet  at  higher  quo- 
tations, the  domestic  alloy  being  the  only  one  offered. 
Business  in  ferrochromium  is  fair  and  prices  are  a  little 
stiff er.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  furnace,  nom- 
inal, per  ton JIOO.OO 

Ferromanganese.   British,  c.i.f.,  per  ton... $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace. .  .$38.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $38.00  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross   ton,    carloads $70.00  to  $75.00 

Ferrosilicon,   14   to   16  per  cent,   delivered, 

per   gross   ton $40.00  to  $45.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal. 

70c.  to  S5c. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon.  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  deliv- 
ered     12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium   $3.50  to  $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  IS  per  cent,  in 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore.  foreign,  per  unit,  c.i.f.  .29c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates, nominal    $7.50  to  $7.75 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  CrjO.i,  crude, 

per  ton,  Atlantic  seaboard $17.50  to  $18.25 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoSi,  New  York 55c.  to  60c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — FVivate  purchasing  is  keeping  up 
to  an  unusual  extent,  considering  the  seasonal  dullness 
which  generally  ensues.  Prices  are  firm  and  deliveries 
on  6-in.  and  smaller  sizes  are,  as  a  rule,  still  extended. 
The  tender  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  450  tons  of  30-in. 
pipe,  which  opened  Oct.  11,  was  awarded  to  the  Warren 
Foundry  &  Pipe  Co.,  Philipsburg,  N.  J.  We  quote  per 
net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in., 
$64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
The  soil  pipe  market  also  continues  to  report  unprece- 
dented activity,  dealers  being  active  in  purchases  to  fill 
in  on  sizes.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  delivered  New  York, 
discounts  of  both  Southerrt  and  Northern  makers  as 
follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard,  25  to  30  per  cent  off  list; 
heavy,  34  and  35  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Demand  in  practically  all 
lines  is  reported  as  unusually  good,  particularly  among 


warehouses  handling  structural  material.  Besides  the 
usual  customers,  there  are  evidently  a  number  who, 
because  of  the  car  situation,  are  unable  to  receive  satis- 
factory mill  delivery.  The  car  shortage  is  hampering 
delivery  and  affecting  stocks  in  consequence.  In  this 
respect  it  is  felt  that  a  shortage  of  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  may  be  seen  shortly,  although  at  present  the  wide 
range  of  prices  that  has  prevailed  for  some  time  still 
exists.  Black  and  galvanized  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  are 
still  quotable  at  from  4.50c.  to  4.90c.  per  lb.  and  5.50c. 
and  5.90c.  per  lb.,  respectively,  with  reported  sales  from 
time  to  time  at  even  lower  prices.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  the  market  is  stiffening  slowly. 
Dealers  in  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  report  continued 
good  business  and  prices  firm.  Brass  and  copper  ware- 
houses state  that  business  is  fair  with  no  change  in 
quotations  out  of  stock  since  Sept.  28.  We  quote  prices 
on  page  1056. 

High-Speed  Steel. — The  market  shows  about  the 
usual  activity.  Much  of  the  present  dullness  is  at- 
tributed by  producers  to  the  uncertainty  prevailing 
among  consumers  as  to  the  trend  of  future  business. 
Quotations  are  still  from  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.  on  18  per 
cent  tungsten  high-speed  steel,  with  special  brands  of 
some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  present  steel  price 
situation  has  both  buyers  and  sellers  guessing  as  to  the 
future.  Sellers  say  that  buyers  are  apparently  satisfied 
with  a  2c.  level  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  and  the  trend 
of  the  market  is  toward  that  level,  although  all  mills 
have  not  yet  gone  that  low.  Bars  are  now  2c.  to  2.10c., 
Pittsburgh,  the  lower  price  applying  on  especially  de- 
sirable specifications,  particularly  concrete  reinforcing 
bars  in  large  tonnages,  but  for  delivery  within  two  or 
three  weeks  it  is  difficult  to  buy  below  2.10c.  The  range 
on  structural  shapes  is  also  2c.  to  2.10c.,  Pittsburgh, 
the  lower  price  being  given  when  delivery  requirements 
are  not  too  exacting  or  if  the  tonnage  is  attractive. 
Plates  are  slightly  higher,  2.10c.  to  2.15c.,  Pittsburgh, 
being  the  level  at  which  most  of  the  business  is  going. 
Reports  are  out  that  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  quoted 
by  an  Eastern  mill,  but  this  is  not  confirmed.  A  Pitts- 
burgh mill  says  that  it  is  able  to  get  2.25c.  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  but  that  competition  in  the  East  makes 
it  impossible  to  get  above  2.10c.  or  2.15c.  The  large 
inquiries  for  bars  are  mostly  for  concrete  construction. 
The  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Co.  is  inquiring  for  3500  tons  of 
bars  and  2600  tons  of  wire  mesh  for  a  water  works 
plant  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  This  is  the  largest  inquiry  for 
wire  mesh  quoted  on  in  this  market  in  a  considerable 
time.  About  1500  tons  of  bars  are  required  for  a  flour 
mill  at  Buffalo  for  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  and 
various  jobs  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Com- 
mission require  about  1000  tons,  some  of  which  has 
been  let.  In  plates  large  inquiries  are  lacking,  and 
there  is  also  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  structural 
jobs,  it  being  between  seasons,  too  late  for  fall  work 
and  too  early  for  work  that  is  to  be  begun  in  the  spring. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  sizable  jobs  up  for 
figures,  including  about  10,000  tons  for  the  new  Equita- 
ble Building  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station  zone.  New 
York,  on  which  plans  will  be  issued  shortly;  6000  tons 
for  car  sheds  for  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
and  2500  tons  for  bridges  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  In  tin  plate  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  activity 
both  for  export  and  domestic.  In  addition  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  inquiry  for  150,000  base  boxes,  the  Texas  Co. 
is  in  the  market  for  50,000  boxes.  Consumers  who  have 
steel  bought  are  pressing  for  deliveries,  which  are 
delayed,  especially  from  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown 
mills,  by  the  car  shortage.  The  demand  for  butt  weld 
pipe  is  particularly  active,  but  lap  weld  is  fairly  easy. 
Wire  products  are  also  in  demand,  nails  in  particular. 
A  shortage  of  wire  drawers  at  wire  mills  is  restricting 
output  in  some  instances  to  about  60  per  cent.  The 
sheet  situation  appears  particularly  firm,  some  mills 
being  sold  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  mills 
in  this  position  are  little  disposed  to  consider  business 
at  less  than  2.75c.  for  blue  annealed,  3.75c.  for  black 
and  4.75c.  for  galvanized,  all  base  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  these  prices  are  not  being  paid  in  every 
instance.     Bar   iron   is   unchanged    at   2.15c.   to   2.25c., 
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Pittsburgh,  but  it  reported  that  these  prices  are  not  as 
firm  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Export  prices  con- 
tinue below  domestic  prices.  A  small  tonnage  of  bars 
for  Japan  is  reported  to  have  been  taken  by  a  leading 
mill  at  a  price  which  figured  back  to  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  For  indefinite  delivery,  soft  steel  bars, 
2.34c.  ;  structural  shapes  and  steel  plates,  2.34c.  to 
2,44c. ;  for  delivery  in  a  number  of  weeks,  soft  steel 
bars  and  plain  structural  material.  2.34c.  to  2.49c. ; 
steel  plates,  2.34c.  to  2.59c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.49c.  to  2.59c. 

Coke. — Prices  of  coke  are  somewhat  lower,  and  show 
a  wide  variation,  foundry  grades  being  quoted  all  the 
way  from  $12.75  to  $14,  and  furnace  grades  from  $10 
to  $11.  By-product  coke  is  still  quoted  at  $14,  seaboard. 
There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  contracting  for  by- 
product coke  for  distribution  in  New  England,  with  the 
usual  provision  for  prices  to  be  determined  by  the  going 
market  at  time  of  delivery.  One  blast  furnace  whose 
owners  would  like  to  place  it  in  operation  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  from  the  railroad  serving  it  a  promise 
of  regular  delivery  of  coke,  although  the  use  of  only  50 
cars  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Old  Material. — There  is  considerably  less  activity 
and  prices  exhibit  a  slight  tendency  toward  weakness. 
The  railroad  embargoes  are,  as  a  rule,  charged  with  the 
present  slackening.  Brokers  are  still  buying  to  fill  con- 
tracts, but  new  buying  by  mills  is  reported  at  a  mini- 
mum. Milton  and  Columbia  are  out  of  the  market  on 
specification  pipe  and  Lebanon  has  dropped  its  offering 
price  from  $17  per  ton  down  to  $16.  Bethlehem  is 
stated  to  be  no  longer  buying,  but  shipments  are  still 
being  made  on  contracts.  With  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  out  of 
the  market  on  stove  plate  and  $16  per  ton  being  paid 
for  shipment  to  Han-isburg,  which  takes  a  $3.78  freight 
rate,  this  item  is  showing  some  weakness.  A  shipment 
of  heavy  melting  steel  to  Johnstown  is  stated  to  have 
been  made  by  one  dealer  at  $19  per  ton,  the  freight 
rate  being  $4.79,  and  a  broker  in  New  York  reports  a 
shipment  of  steel  from  a  point  in  New  England  to 
Monessen  at  $21  per  ton,  delivered.  The  mai-ket  on 
heavy  melting  steel  is  still  quotable  at  $14  to  $14.50 
per  ton,  but  the  mills  are  stated  to  be  increasingly  par- 
ticular as  to  quality. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,   yard $14.00  to  $14.50 

Steel      rails,      short      lengths,     or 

equivalent    15.00  to  15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 15.75  to  16.25 

Relaying  rails,    nominal 27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  18.00 

Iron  car  axles 23.00  to  24.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

■W^rought  iron  track 14.50  to  15.00 

Forge  fire    11.50  to  12.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought.  long 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 12.50  to  13.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    12.25  to  12.75 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 12.25  to  12.75 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 12.25  to  13.25 

Stove    plate     14.00  to  14.50 

Locomotive   grate   bars 14.00  to  14.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 13.50  to  14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 14.50  to  15.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  17.50  to  18.00 
No.   1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to  15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    13.50  to  14.00 


Buffalo 


The  economic  importance  of  safety  is  to  be  discussed 
at  the  meeting  in  the  Engineering  Societ'es  Building, 
29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  on  the  evening 
of  Oct.  20  by  the  American  Society  of  Safety  En- 
gineers. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  the  records 
of  accidents  in  a  given  plant  ten  years  ago  and  to-day, 
thus  to  get  a  comparison  as  to  the  number  and  severity 
of  casualties  and  the  saving  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Work  is  being  done  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  on  a  portable  method  for  determining 
the  dissolved  gases  in  boiler  feed  water,  especially 
hydrogen.  Some  boiler  feed  waters  have  been  found  to 
contain  more  than  30  per  cent  hydrogen. 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Lower  and  Demand  Limited — 
Finished  Materials  Dull 

Buffalo,  Oct.  17.— Sales  of  No.  2  plain  pig  iron  at 
$31  are  more  frequent  and  one  furnace  announces  this 
figure,  although  it  is  not  able  to  take  business  freely. 
This  furnace  has  sold  1000  tons  made  up  of  various 
small  transactions.  Inquiry  is  livelier,  one  proposition 
being  considered  by  two  furnaces  involves  5000  tons, 
others  ranging  from  200  to  500-ton  lots,  consisting  of 
both  malleable  and  foundry  iron.  The  Donner  Steel  Co., 
which  has  been  out  of  the  pig  iron  field  for  practically 
three  months,  expects  to  consider  foundry  iron  business 
soon.  Reports  of  $30.50  being  made  on  No.  2  plain 
iron  by  furnaces  are  not  confirmed,  but  it  is  understood 
brokers  are  selling  at  $29.50.  The  Wickwire  Steel  Co. 
is  relining  a  stack  and  expects  to  blow  it  in  when  this 
work  is  finished.  The  basic  iron  situation  is  unchanged, 
no  sales  having  been  made  that  would  determine  a  price 
other  than  nominal. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  prices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil $33.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 32.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 31.00 

Basic    31.00 

Malleable  31.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 34.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Finished  material  sellers 
in  some  quarters  are  finding  a  situation  where  buyers 
are  not  as  interested  in  placing  orders  as  they  were. 
It  is  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  belief  that  prices  are 
gradually  reaching  a  more  stabilized  basis  and  that  no 
advances  are  likely  at  the  present  time.  Prices  on 
bars,  shapes  and  plates  are  generally  firm,  2c.  on  bars, 
2c.-  to  2.10c.  on  shapes  and  2c.  to  2.25c.  on  plates  are 
virtually  the  uniform  quotations.  Sheet  business  is 
brisk,  but  inquiry  is  somewhat  spasmodic;  one  sheet- 
maker  has  sufficient  business  to  warrant  full  operation 
when  labor  is  available.  A  new  list  of  extras  on  sheet 
finishes  ranging  from  5  to  20c.  per  100  lb.  has  been 
put  into  effect.  No  new  large  structural  enterprises 
have  appeared  and  the  general  run  of  projects  is  for 
less  than  100  tons. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes,  3.20c.:  plates,  3.20c.;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.10c. :  hoops,  4.10c. ;  bands,  3.90c. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.05c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.S5c. :  black  sheets.  No.  28, 
4.S5C. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  3.95c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Demand  for  warehouse  prod- 
ucts is  about  evenly  distributed,  with  indications  point- 
ing to  a  good  movement  of  material  for  the  next  three 
or  four  months.  Prices  are  regarded  as  stabilized. 
Haste  to  clean  up,  pending  structural  propositions,  is 
reflected  in  the  increased  demand  for  structural  shapes. 

Coke. — A  price  of  $14,  f.o.b.  ovens,  is  quoted  for 
best  grades  with  a  freight  rate  of  $3.28  to  Buffalo. 

Old  Material. — Sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  have 
been  made  at  prices  ranging  from  $20.50  to  $21,  and 
about  2000  tons  has  been  involved  in  each  transaction. 
Only  one  mill  is  inclined  to  pay  in  excess  of  $20  and 
something  of  a  lull  has  developed  because  dealers  are 
not  willing  to  release  material  at  less  than  $20.50. 
Scrap  production  is  limited;  railroad  embargoes  and 
car  shortages  seriously  affect  lists.  All  dealers  have 
fairly  lively  demand  for  turnings  and  borings,  low 
phosphorus,  cast  scrap  and  car  wheels.  Heavy  melting 
steel,  $20  to  $21. 

We  quote  dealers*  asking  prices  per  gross  ton 
fob.  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy  melting  steel $20.00  to  $21.00 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

Car  wheels   21.00  to  22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.50  to  15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 17.50  to  18.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

No.  1  busheling 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet   stampings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    18.00  to  19.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to  21.50 
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Large  Tonnage   of  Scotch  Iron   Received  — 

Active  Selling  of  Diiluth  Iron 

Boston,  Oct.  17. — During  the  week  ending  with 
Saturday  last,  four  steamers  with  a  total  of  14,750 
tons  of  Scotch  pig  iron  arrived  at  this  port,  the 
largest  amount  recorded  in  any  similar  period  dur- 
ing the  present  importation  movement.  There  were 
two  5000  ton  lots,  one  3800  ton  and  one  900  ton. 
A  part  of  the  5000  ton  lots  will  be  unloaded  at 
Philadelphia.  Credit  for  the  showing  made  by  domestic 
is  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  Duluth  iron  at  $30.50 
base,  Buffalo,  this  iron  running  low  in  phosphorus  and 
presumably  to  be  mixed  with  high  phosphorus  foreign 
stock.  However,  sales  include  several  hundred  tons 
of  Buffalo  iron,  fourth  and  first  quarters,  at  $32,  fur- 
nace, for  No.  -2  plain,  $33  for  No.  2X  and  $34  for  No. 
IX;  small  tonnages  of  Alabama  spot  at  $38  base,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.;  small  tonnages  of  western  Pennsylvania 
at  $32.50,  furnace,  for  No.  2X;  and  small  tonnages  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  at  $31  to  $32,  furnace  base;  as 
well  as  unimportant  tonnages  of  resale  at  premiums. 
Domestic  iron  quotations  appear  steadier.  Foreign 
iron  is  firmer,  but  no  higher.  Sales  included  a  small 
tonnage  of  spot  No.  3  Scotch  at  $33.50  dock,  Boston, 
and  later  deliveries  at  $31  to  $32,  duty  paid.  The 
e.xtreme  range  on  No.  3  Scotch  offerings  is  $28  to  $33 
on  dock.  English  iron  is  offered  at  $28  to  $30,  and 
Continental  at  around  $28  on  dock,  duty  paid.  The 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  inquiry 
for  400  tons  each  of  No.  2  plain.  No.  2X  and  No.  IX  and 
50  tons  high  silicon  and  50  tons  charcoal  iron,  Holyoke 
and  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  deliveries,  has  been  partly 
covered,  foreign  iron  being  taken.  A  New  Hampshire 
machinery  builder  bought  200  tons  of  foreign  iron. 
Three  or  four  500-ton  lots  of  iron  are  expected  to  close 
this  week,  the  inquiries  being  of  a  private  nature,  and 
details  lacking. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo.  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

Kast.   I'enn.,  sil.  2.2.5  to  2.75 $35.65  to  $37. 6.'. 

Kasit.  I'enn..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.65  to    36.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 37.91  to    38.41 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 36.91  to    37.91 

AUabama,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 37.60  to    38.10 

Alabama,   sil.   1.75   to  2.25 37.10  to    37.60 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 _  37.92 

Finished  Material. — A  large  tonnage  of  girder  rails 
for  1923  delivery  was  placed  the  past  week  by  New 
England  trolley  companies,  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Co.,  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway 
Co.,  the  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co., 
and  the  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.  being  the  buy- 
ers. The  United  Electric  Railways  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  not  covered  its  requirements.  Aside  from  rails,  the 
market  for  finished  materials  is  comparatively  quiet, 
buying  being  limited  to  small  tonnages  in  each  depart- 
ment. Prices  on  bars  and  bolts  and  nuts  hold  well,  but 
the  range  on  plates  is  widening,  the  spread  now  being 
2c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  Boston  Bridge  Works, 
Inc.,  was  awarded  125  tons  of  structural  steel  for  a 
baseball  cage  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  the  New  England 
Structural  Co.  100  tons  for  a  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  engine 
room  extension.  Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in 
structural  steel  prospects,  mill  prices  remain  unchanged. 
New  England  steel  mills  are  running  full.  The  Massa- 
chusetts plants  of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corpora- 
tion are  employing  more  than  3200  workers. 

Warehouse  Business. — ^Sales  of  iron  and  steel  are 
keeping  pace  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  month.  Local  stocks  are  in  good  condition  and 
prompt  deliveries  are  being  made  by  warehouse  inter- 
ests. Bolts  and  nuts  are  more  active  on  talk  of  an 
advance  in  prices.  Cut  nails  have  been  marked  up 
10c.  per  keg,  hard  steel  nails  as  much,  while  galvanized 
nails  are  2iic.  higher.  Proof  coil,  self  colored  chain 
has  advanced  Ic.  per  lb.,  placing  3/16-in.  stock  at  14V6C. 


per  lb.     Weights  are  $5  a  ton  higher,  5  lb.  and  heavier 
now  being  $.53  a  ton  from  foundry  stocks. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $3.25  per  100  lb. 
base;  flats,  $3.85;  concrete  bars.  3.16%c.;  structural 
steel,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  tire  steel.  $4.50  to  $4.85;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50  ;  crucible  spring  steel, 
$12  ;  steel  bands.  $4.25  ;  hoop  steel,  $4.75  ;  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50;  reHned  iron,  $3.25;  best  retined 
iron.  $4.50:  Wayne  iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6.60 
to  $7.10;  plates,  3.16M!C.  to  $3.35;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28  black 
sheets,  $5.40  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  $6.40. 

Coke. — ^Activity  in  the  foundry  coke  market  the  past 
week  centered  largely  in  contracts  for  the  first  hall  of 
1923,  both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston, 
and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  having 
opened  their  books  for  such  business.  The  former  com- 
pany is  accepting  business  on  a  basis  of  price  ruling 
date  of  shipment,  while  the  Providence  concern  is  book- 
ing orders  subject  to  price  ruling  on  the  first  of  the 
month  prior  to  shipments.  Aggregate  tonnage  booked 
runs  well  up  into  five  figures.  The  going  contract  price 
on  foundry  coke  made  by  these  companies  is  $16.50, 
delivered  within  the  $3.10  local  freight  zone,  and  the 
spot  price  $19. ,50.  Although  Connellsville  foundry  cokes 
are  cheaper,  sales  in  this  territory  the  past  week  were 
practically  nil.  A  shipper  of  Alabama  foundry  coke  has 
sold  2300  tons  to  the  city  of  Boston.  During  the  week 
4400  tons  of  English  coke  arrived  at  this  port,  all  of 
which  was  previously  sold. 

Old  Material. — The  withdrawal  of  additional  Penn- 
sylvania buyers  from  this  market  has  materially  slowed 
up  business  in  heavy  melting  steel,  with  resulting  soft- 
ness in  prices.  Boring  and  turning  values  continue  to 
hold  well,  but  those  on  other  materials  have  an  easier 
tendency  in  sympathy  with  heavy  melting  steel.  The 
best  some  brokers  can  offer  for  heavy  melting  steel  is 
$14,  whereas  a  week  ago  they  paid  better  than  $15, 
shipping  point.  The  same  firms  will  pay  $2  more  for 
railroad  wrought  than  for  heavy  melting  steel.  Reduc- 
tions by  the  trade  in  general,  however,  are  much  more 
modified,  but  the  spread  in  prices  for  the  moment  is 
wider  than  usual.  Foundries  continue  an'unimportant 
factor  in  the  machinery  cast  market,  yet  a  considerable 
additional  tonnage  of  No.  2  cast  has  been  moved  the 
past  week,  manufacturers  paying  $21  delivered  a  Mass- 
achusetts point.  No.  1  cast  sold  in  a  small  way  at 
$22  and  $23,  delivered.  Sales  of  material  for  consump- 
tion in  this  territory  included  round  tonnages  of  No.  1 
yard  wrought  at  $19  and  $19.50  delivered  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The   following   prices   are   for    gross    ton    lots   de- 
livered consuming  points : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate 17.50  to    18.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f .o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.  1  hea\'y  melting  steel $14.00  to  $16.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 15.60  to  16.50 

No.  y  yard  wrought 13.50  to  14.50 

Wrought    pipe    (1    in.    In    diam., 

over  2  ft.   long) 12.00  to  12.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    12.00  to  12.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...  14.50  to  15.50 

Cast  iron   borings,   chemical 17.50  to  18.00 

Blast   furnace  borings  and   turn- 
ings      11.50  to  12.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skele- 
ton      11.50  to  12.00 

Street  car  axles 23.00  to  24.00 

Street  car  wheels 18.00  to  18.50 

.Shafting    18.00  to  19.50 

Riils  for  rolling 16.50  to  17.00 


About  60  men  at  the  car  repair  shops  at  the  plant 
of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
declared  a  strike,  Oct.  9,  with  complaint  that  the  works 
were  being  used  for  "faitn  out"  repairs  on  freight  cars 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  with  lower  wage 
scale  than  that  paid  at  the  railroad  car  shops  for  such 
work.  The  men  ask  that  the  wages  be  advanced  to  the 
basis  noted  and  that  employees  at  the  local  plant  be 
granted  the  same  working  conditions  and  privileges  as 
received  by  the  railroad  shop  workers. 
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Pig  Iron  Shows  Further  Recession  and  Buy- 
ing Is  Still  Light 

Cij:vEa^\ND,  Oct.  17 — The  transportation  situation 
is  still  very  bad  in  respect  to  shipments  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  Youngsto%vn  mills,  apparently  showing:  no 
improvement  over  a  week  ago,  but.  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  lifted  its  embargo  on  west  bound  freight 
from  Pittsburgh,  which  will  tend  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo  mills  are  able  to 
keep  steel  moving  fairly  well  to  Ohio  points.  Two 
additional  blast  furnaces  in  this  territory  were  blown 
in  this  week.  The  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  started  up  its 
Upson  stack  in  Cleveland,  and  the  Chen-y  Valley  fur- 
nace of  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  went 
in  blast. 

Iron  Ore. — The  car  supply  is  holding  up  fairly  well 
for  the  movement  of  ore  from  Lake  Erie  docks,  so  that 
shippers  are  experiencing-  little  delay.  During  Septem- 
ber some  of  the  ore  firms  fell  behind  on  shipping  sched- 
ules and  they  are  endeavoring  to  catch  up  with  their 
schedules  this  month.  Consequently,  the  October  move- 
ment is  expected  to  be  about  as  heavy  as  during  Sep- 
tember, or  close  to  7,000,000  tons. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:  Old  rang:e 
Bessemer.  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95  ;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  Sl'ri  per  cent  iron.  $5.20:  Mesabi  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70  :  Mesabi  non-Bessemer. 
5114   per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  have  further  declined  on  foundry 
and  malleable  iron  about  50c.  a  ton,  and  some  furnaces 
have  made  larger  reductions  to  bring  their  prices  more 
in  line  with  the  present  market.  Buying  is  light,  al- 
though sales  were  heavier  during  the  past  week  than 
in  the  preceding  week.  One  lake  furnace  is  now  quot- 
ing foundry  iron  at  $31.50  to  $32.50  as  compared  with 
$32  and  $33  of  last  week  and  reports  sales  aggregating 
5,000  tons,  including  an  800-ton  lot  of  malleable  iron 
which  was  purchased  by  a  northern  Ohio  consumer  at 
$32.  A  Cleveland  producer  is  now  quoting  foundry  iron 
at  $33,  Valley  furnace  for  Cleveland  and  outside  de- 
livery and  sold  a  1,000-ton  lot  for  shipment  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  at  that  price,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  $32  at  furnace.  Another  local  furnace  is  quoting 
foundry  iron  at  $33  for  outside  shipment  and  $34  for 
local  delivery.  However,  foundry  iron  is  being  freely 
offered  by  outside  furnaces  at  $34,  delivered  Cleveland, 
and  this  price  can  probably  be  shaded  50c.  a  ton.  Re- 
sale foundry  iron  has  appeared  in  Buffalo  at  $29.50 
and  this  can  be  delivered  to  Valley  consumers  at  $31.02. 
Another  cargo  of  5,000-tons  of  malleable  iron  is  on  its 
way  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  for  Eastern  points.  A 
sales  of  400  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  the  first  quarter 
has  been  made  by  a  lake  furnace  at  $31.50  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  inquiries,  including  one  for  800  tons,  are 
pending.  However,  these  for  the  most  part  are  re- 
garded as  market  feelers.  Foundries  generally  are 
looking  for  further  price  reductions  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  buy  except  for  immediate  requirements.  No 
activity  is  reported  in  steel  making  iron.  A  Valley  pro- 
ducer reports  the  sale  of  800  tons  of  low  phosphorus 
iron  at  $38  including  a  500-ton  lot  in  Chicago.  A  local 
foundry  during  the  week  purchased  500  tons  of  foreign 
low  phosphorus  iron.  Southern  iron  is  easier,  some 
producers  who  have  been  quoting  $30  for  foundry 
grades  having  gone  back  to  $28.  Southern  iron  is  also 
being  offered  at  these  prices  for  the  first  quarter.  The 
foundry  iron  melt  continues  heavy  and  many  consum- 
ers, including  automobile  foundries,  are  crowding  fur- 
naces for  shipments. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham: 
Basic,  Valley  furnace,  nominal...  $31.00 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.   1.75   to 

2.25   $33.50  to    34.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.   1.75  to  2.25...    33.50  to    34.00 

Malleable     33.50  to    34.00 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 44.52  to    45.52 

Standard   low  phos..   Valley   fur- 
nace        37.00  to    38.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel — Very  little  inquiry  is  coming 
out  for  semi-finished  steel,  although  a  local  mill  has 
made  small  lot  sales  of  sheet  bars  at  $40. 

Sheets. — Demand  for  sheets  is  light.  Black  sheets 
are  being  offered  for  prompt  shipments  at  3.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  minimum  quotation  by  independent  mills 
on  blue  annealed  sheets  is  2.50c.  and  on  galvanized 
sheets  4.50c.,  but  some  rtiills  are  quoting  $5  a  ton  higher 
than   the  above  prices  on  all  grades. 

Re-Enforcing  Bars. — The  demand  for  re-inforcing 
bars  in  small  lots  continues  heavy.  Among  new  in- 
quiries is  one  for  700  tons  for  a  water  works  reservoir 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Hard  steel  bars  are  firm  at  2c.  to 
2.10c. 

Coke. — Foundry  coke  shows  a  softer  tendency  and 
is  now  quoted  at  $13  to  $14  for  standard  Connellsville 
makes.  The  market  was  fairly  active  during  the  week 
in  small  lot  orders. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — A  fair  volume  of  business 
in  bolts  and  nuts  is  coming  from  consumers  at  the  new 
prices,  which  are  firm,  and  specifications  on  old  con- 
tracts are  heavy.  Local  manufacturers  are  lining  stock 
ears  with  paper  and  using  these  for  making  shipments 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  box  cars.  Some  new  business 
in  good  sized  rivet  orders  is  coming  from  railroads  and 
from  oil  tank  builders.  The  market  has  stiffened.  The 
leading  local  producer  is  now  quoting  3.15c.  for  struc- 
tural and  3.25c.  for  boiler  rivets  on  all  new  business. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  in  an  unsettled 
state  in  respect  to  prices.  Although  there  has  been  a 
further  decline  on  a  few  grades,  some  demand  for  heavy 
melting  steel  for  Warren  delivery  has  caused  a  tem- 
porary improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  market.  The 
more  common  quotations  on  heavy  melting  steel  range 
from  $21  to  $21.50  for  Valley  shipment,  but  for  selected 
scrap  a  dealer  has  been  ofl'ered  $22.50.  The  local  mar- 
ket is  very  dull  with  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  around 
$19  having  declined  about  50c.  a  ton.  However,  a  small 
lot  brought  $19.75.  A  wide  price  spread  has  also  ap- 
peared on  compressed  steel  ranging  from  around  $17 
Cleveland  to  $20.50  delivered  Youngstown.  Most  deal- 
ers are  reported  "long"  on  scrap.  Consequently,  they 
are  inclined  to  hold  up  prices. 

We  quote  per  gross   ton.    f.o.b,   Cleveland,   as  fol- 
lows : 

Heavy   melting  .steel $18.75  to  $19.25 

Steel  rails  under   3   ft 21.00  to    21.25 

Steel    rails.    reroUing 21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron    ear    axles 26.00  to  27.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast    borings    15.00  to  15.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to  14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  14.75  to  15.00 

Compressed   steel    16.75  to  17.25 

Railroad  wrought   18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  malleable    20.00  to  21.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  stampings..  13.75  to  14.00 

Steel    axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    cast 21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1    busheling 14.25  to  14.50 

Drop   forge    flashings   over    10    in.  13.50  to  14.00 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.  14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Pipes  and   flues 13.75  to  14.00 

Finished  Material. — The  demand  for  finished  iron 
and  steel  has  fallen  off  considerably  and  prices  show 
an  easier  tendency,  bringing  the  independent  mills  nearer 
the  Steel  Corporation  levels.  While  the  2.25c.  price 
has  not  entirely  disappeared,  steel  bars  are  now  being 
freely  offered  by  independent  mills  at  2c.  for  early 
shipment  and  a  Buffalo  mill  that  can  make  immediate 
delivery  at  that  price  has  become  a  factor  in  the  local 
market.  On  plates  2c.  to  2.10c.  is  commonly  quoted, 
although  some  mills  are  still  holding  to  2.2.5c.  Quo- 
tations on  structural  material  range  from  2c.  to  2.10c. 
Two  large  orders  for  oil  tanks,  each  requiring  3000 
tons  of  plates,  were  placed  during  the  week.  One  was 
placed  by  the  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  with  the  Chicago  Bridge 
&  Iron  Co.  and  the  other  by  the  Gulf  Refining  Co. 
with  the  Kansas  City  Structural  Co.  With  present 
Chicago  mill  prices  on  plates,  Ohio  tank  shops  buying 
on  a  Pittsburgh  basis  appear  unable  to  compete  with 
western  shops  buying  plates  in  Chicago  for  oil  tank 
work  in  the  Southwest.  The  Peter  F.  Connelly  Co. 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  lap  bar  pipe  for 
the    Cleveland    Water   Works,    requiring    1700    tons    of 
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plates.  Lake  ship  yards  are  figuring  on  two  new  boat 
inquiries  that  will  require  2600  tons  of  plates.  After 
a  brief  lull  in  the  building  field,  inquiries  for  struc- 
tural material  have  become  more  active.  Building 
work  placed  during  the  week,  about  to  be  closed  and 
covered  in  new  inquiries,  aggregated  about  15,000  tons 
and  in  addition  bids  will  be  asked  for  shortly  for  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  requiring  4000  to  5000  tons 
of  plain  material.  Thero  is  still  a  fair  demand  from 
the  automobile  field  and  new  inquiries  from  this  source 
include  900  tons  of  carbon  and  alloy  spring  steel. 


Cincinnati 

Pig  Iron  Prices  Lower  and  Sales  Light — Coke 

Quotations  Decline 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  16.— So  far  as  transactions  were 
concerned,  the  past  week  in  the  pig  iron  market  might 
well  be  regarded  as  featureless.  Sales  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  carload  lots,  with  an  occasional  order 
for  100  to  200  tons  being  booked.  Inquiry  also  was 
light,  melters  in  this  district  apparently  having  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  The  reason  for  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  iron  purchased  for  third  quarter 
delivery  is  now  coming  in,  and  the  need  for  fill-in  ton- 
nages has  been  satisfied.  Slight  weakness  is  percepti- 
ble in  Northern  irons.  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Detroit 
furnaces  are  reported  to  be  offering  iron  at  $31,  fur- 
nace, while  southern  Ohio  iron  can  now  be  had  from 
practically  all  sellers  at  $32.  In  the  South,  the  situa- 
tion shows  little  change,  $27  still  being  the  minimum 
price.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  some  furnaces  which 
had  been  quoting  and  selling  at  $30  have  revised  their 
ideas  somewhat,  and  $27  to  $27.50  may  be  regarded  as 
the  market.  One  Southern  furnace  has  let  it  be  known 
that  it  will  book  orders  for  first  quarter  at  to-day's 
prices,  but  is  not  actually  soliciting  business.  The 
same  condition  exists  in  the  North,  but  no  reports  of 
first  quarter  buying  have  been  made.  Star  silvery 
furnace  at  Jackson,  is  e.xpected  to  blow  in  about  the 
last  of  this  month,  and  the  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  furnace, 
has  purchased  coke,  and  will  start  shortly. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $1.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati : 
Southern  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base)...   $31.05 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75    (No.    2 

soft)    31.55 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal),  8  percent 43.77 

Southern    Ohio    coke,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(No.  2)    34.27 

Basic    Northern    33.27 

Malleable   '. 34.27 

Warehouse. — Good  business  continues,  and  although 
deliveries  from  the  mills  are  still  slow,  a  slight  im- 
provement is  reporte<l.  Consumers,  who  under  normal 
circumstances,  buy  directly  from  the  mill,  are  taking 
part  of  their  requirements  from  warehouses.  Good 
demand  for  reinforcing  bars  and  shafting  is  noted. 
Prices  are  unchanged. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
2.95c.  base;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base;  hoops 
4.05c.  base ;  bands,  3.S5c.  base ;  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base ;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  he.xagons,  4.25c.  base;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets.  4c.:  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.75c.  ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $3  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails,  $3.20 
per  keg,  base. 

Finished  Material. — The  market  has  been  feature- 
less during  the  week.  The  Big  Four  fourth-quarter 
requirements  on  which  bids  were  opened  Oct.  5  have 
not  been  officially  awarded.  Prices  are  firm,  but  delivery, 
not  price,  seems  to  be  the  major  consideration  on  all 
classes  of  material.  An  advance  of  $5  per  ton  on  cold- 
rolled  flats,  making  the  price  4.50e.,  instead  of  4.25c., 
was  put  into  effect  Oct.  10  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
subsidiary.  Bars  are  quoted  at  from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  the 
higher  price  being  for  nearby  deliveries  which  in  most 
cases  run  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Shapes,  in  light 
demand,  are  quoted  at  from  2c.  to  2.15c.  On  plates 
the  quotation  is  2.25c.,  delivery  promises  being  within 
four  to  eight  weeks.  Car  shortage  is  still  affecting  the 
delivery  of  sheets.  Prices  are  very  firm,  blue  annealed 
being  generally  quoted  at  2.75c.,  black  at  3.50c„  and 
galvanized  at  4.50e.  Automobile  sheets  are  in  good 
demand  at  5c.     Orders  are  being  booked  on  tin  plate 


for  fourth  quarter  delivery,  the  current  price  being 
4.75c.  per  box.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  an  ad- 
vance will  shortly  be  announced.  Activity  in  the  coal 
mining  fields  is  reflected  in  an  increasing  demand  for 
light  rails  and  the  demand  for  wire  and  wire  products 
continues  fair,  but  here  also  deliveries  are  a  deterrent 
factor.  Few  new  building  projects  were  figured  on  dur- 
ing the  week,  one  of  the  largest  being  the  L.  &  N.  Rail- 
road station  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  involving  250  tons. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c.:  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.01c.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.30c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.80c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.40c.;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets,  3.70c.  to  3.76c. ;  hoops  and  bands, 
3.71c.;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.;  flats,  squares  and 
he.xagons,  4.25c. 

Tool  Steel. — Buying  of  tool  steel  has  been  very  good 
during  the  week.  A  price  advance  has  been  made, 
establishing  a  range  of  from  75c.  on  regular  grades 
of  high-speed  steel  to  90c.  on  special  brands  of  some 
companies. 

Coke. — There  was  fair  activity  in  the  coke  market, 
with  prices  showing  a  softer  tendency.  We  note  a  sale 
of  10,000  tons  of  furnace  coke  to  a  Northern  furnace, 
and  several  of  1000  tons  to  furnaces  now  operating. 
Connellsville  foudry  coke,  standard  brands,  is  quoted  at 
$13  to  $13.50;  furnace  at  $10.50  to  $12;  New  River 
foundry  ranges  from  $13  to  $15,  and  Wise  County  $12.50 
to  $13.50.  Wise  County  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  $9.50 
to  $10.    By-product  foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $11  to  $12. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  inactive,  and  a 
softer  tone  is  in  evidence,  particularly  in  cast  grades. 
Railroad  offerings  are  fairly  heavy,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  having  heavy  lists 
out.  Dealers  do  not  expect  much  business  until  these 
lists  are  closed.  PiMces,  while  tending  downward,  are 
quotably  unchanged. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $13.00  to  $14.50 

Iron   rails    17.00  to  18.00 

Relaying  rail-s.   50  lb.  and  up.  .  .  .  26.50  to  27.00 

Rails    for    rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 17.50  to-18. 50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 16.00  to  17.00 

Car  wheels   20.00  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Cast   borings    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel    turnings    10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad    cast    18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    machinery 21.00  to  21.50 

Burnt  scrap   12.00  to  12.50 

Iron  axles  20.50  to  21.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  14.50  to  15.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to      9.60 


St.  Lonis 


Pig  Iron  Strong — Car  Shortage  Still  Serious — 

Coke  Is  Scarce 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  17. — The  market  for  pig  iron  con- 
tinues strong,  with  Southern  iron  being  quoted  at  $28 
to  $30,  Birmingham,  and  Northern  iron  at  $32,  Chicago. 
As  has  been  the  case  for  several  weeks  past,  the  demand 
is  for  small  quantities  for  immediate  shipment.  Melters 
buy  iron  as  they  need  it,  and  want  it  shipped  right 
away.  Little  interest  is  being  shown  in  orders  for  the 
future,  in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that  prices  may  be  lower. 
The  car  shortage  is  still  serious,  making  it  difficult  to 
get  deliveries  on  contracts.  Melters  have  been  calling 
on  one  another  to  help  them  out  with  supplies.  Very 
little  iron  is  coming  through  by  all-rail  route  from  the 
South,  although  the  water  and  rail  movement  of  Sloss- 
Shefficld  iron  continues  regularly.  Job  and  stove  foun- 
dries are  busier  than  a  month  ago.  Business  in  stoves 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  recent  cold  weather.  Here, 
too,  the  car  shortage  is  interfering  with  shipments.  The 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  continues  to  work  on 
basic,  but  will  shortly  return  to  foundry  iron. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago.  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City ; 
Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  $34.16 

Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25     34.16 

Basic    34.16 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 .  $33.17  to    35.17 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Jobbers  report  that  busi- 
ness is  better,  and  they  are  looking  to  the  replenishing 
of  stocks,  especially  in  bars,  several  sales  of  50  to  70 
tons  being  made  during  the  week,  with  inquiries  from 
othei"s.  Fabricators  are  busy,  but  they  report  that  they 
have  few  inquiries,  and  they  are  looking  for  business 
for  December  and  January.  The  Missouri  Pacific  has 
asked  for  quotations  on  215  tons  of  reinforcing  bars 
in  stock  lengths.  A  railroad  bought  2000  charcoal  iron 
boiler  tubes.  The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railway 
bought  five  boilers  for  shops  at  Bellmead,  Tex.,  from 
the  Heine  Boiler  Co.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  demand  for 
sheets.  The  sale  of  two  carloads  of  wire  nails  to  a 
jobber  is  reported  at  52.75,  5c.  over  the  lower  quotation, 
because  of  ability  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2.90c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars.  2.90c. ;  structural 
shapes.  3c. ;  tank  plates,  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.85c. :  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c. :  structural  rivets,  3.60c.  per  100  lb.  ; 
boiler  rivets,  3.70c. ;  tank  rivets,  ^'j  in.  and  smaller, 
.10  per  cent  off  list :  machine  bolts,  laree.  50  per  cent ; 
smaller,  50  per  cent :  carriage  bolts,  large,  55-5  per 
cent;  small,  60  and  10  per  cent;  lag  screws.  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  he.xagon  blank, 
J2.75  ;  and  tapped,   $2.75  off  list. 

Coke. — Coke  is  still  very  scarce,  with  the  demand 
increasing.  The  Granite  City  producer  is  taking  busi- 
ness covering  the  current  make  to  take  care  of,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  the  needs  of  users  in  this  territory.  Their 
price  is  still  $14  at  the  ovens.  Connellsville  coke  is 
quoted  at  $14  to  $15  at  the  ovens. 

Old  Material. — Railroad  offerings  listed  last  week 
were  easily  absorbed  at  top  prices.  The  only  additional 
lists  before  the  trade  this  week  are:  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
1900  tons;  St.  Louis  &  San  Fi-ancisco,  2,000  tons,  and 
Northern  Pacific,  1100  tons.  Receipts  generally  still  are 
small,  and  consumption  is  increasing,  having  been 
greater  during  September  than  any  month  in  1922,  with 
the  prospects  of  even  greater  consumption  this  month. 
Users  are  inclined  to  hold  off  buying  as  long  as  possible, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  be  in  the  market  again  for  heavy  supplies. 
The  St.  Louis  Screw  Co.  and  the  Hemlbacher  Rolling 
Mill  have  increased  operations. 

■We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works. 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails   J2I.50  to  $22.00 

Rails  for  rolling 22.00  to    22.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 22.00  to    22.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section..    26.00  to    29.00 

Cast   iron   car   wheels 24.50  to    25.00 

No.  1  heavy  railroad  melting  steel  21.00  to    21.50 

No.  1  heavy  shoveling  steel 17.50  to    IS.OO 

Ordinary   shoveling  steel 17.00  to    17.50 

FYogs.    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    20.50  to    21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...  11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron  car  axles 27.50  to  28.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.50  to  21.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  23.00  to  23.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

No.   "   railroad   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    springs    21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  couplers   and  knuckles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to  15.00 

No.   1   railroad  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.25  to  20.75 

Machine  shop  turnings.... 9.50  to  10.00 
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Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Oct.  16. — The  acute  car  shortage  has  been 
reflected  in  the  scrap  market  along  with  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  melting  schedule  in  this  district.  The  auto- 
motive industry,  while  still  running  ahead  of  predicted 
production  for  this  time  of  year,  has  probably  fallen 
off  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  following  prices  are  on 
a  gross  ton  basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting 
stove  plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $16,00  to  $16.50 

Shoveling  steel    16.00  to    17.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 22.00  to    24.00 

Cast  borings    12.50  to    14.00 

Automobile   cast  scrap 24.00  to    26.00 

Stove    plate    21.00  to    23.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   17.00  to    18.00 

Car    wheels    21.00  to    22.00 


Demand  for  Pig  Iron  Not  So  Active  and  Prices 

are  Declining 

Birmingham,  ."Vla.,  Oct.  IG. — Demand  for  pig  iron 
in  the  Birmingham  district  has  decreased  to  some  ex- 
tent and  prices  are  lower.  But  little  of  the  probable 
make  of  the  fourth  quarter  remains  to  be  disposed  of 
and  with  the  buying  that  will  naturally  come  in  in  small 
bits,  there  will  be  no  tonnage  left  over  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Quotations  of  pig  iron  by  those  in  the  market 
range  from  $27.50  to  $28  for  No.  2  foundry,  1.75  to 
2.25  per  cent  silicon.  Car  supply  is  still  very  bad  here 
and  iron  movements  show  but  little  improvement  over 
the  past  week.  The  consumption  in  the  home  territory 
continues  active  though  cast  iron  pipe  makers,  high 
pressure  pipe,  announce  their  market  is  easing.  The 
inquiries  for  1923  pig  iron  are  still  numerous  and  inti- 
mate that  foundries  and  other  consumers  are  not  well 
provided  with  iron  and  must  add  to  stocks  immediately 
on  the  turn  of  the  new  year.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
the  inquiries  are  receiving  little  encouragement,  inter- 
ests here  being  unwilling  to  open  books  as  yet  for  the 
next  year's  business.  Surplus  iron  on  yards  is  increas- 
ing. Production  in  this  State  is  also  increasing.  The 
decrease  in  the  demand  has  not  interfered  with  the 
preparations  being  made  for  a  still  larger  production, 
repairing  of  furnaces  not  being  interrupted.  No  change 
in  the  plan  to  blow  in  three  furnaces  in  November  has 
been  made  and  if  the  raw  material  and  transportation 
facilities  show  the  slightest  improvement  next  month, 
there  will  be  material  increase  in  iron  output.  The  poor 
transportation  facilities  were  felt  in  the  district  hauling 
the  past  week,  the  steady  moving  of  iron  ore  being  dis- 
turbed for  a  few  days.  Bins  at  furnaces,  however, 
carry  from  a  week  to  10  days'  supply  on  hand  and  no 
interruption  was  noted  in  the  pig  iron  make.  The  in- 
quiries- for  pig  iron  for  next  year  are  coming  in  from 
every  direction. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundi-y.   silicon   1.75   to   2.25 ...    $27.50  to  $28.00 

Basic    27.50  to    28.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — While  the  lettings  for  cast  iron 
high  pressure  pipe  have  practically  become  nil  in  the 
last  few  days,  there  is  no  slacking  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  manufacturing  plant,  as  old  orders  are  to  be  filled 
to  considerable  extent.  The  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co.,  Birmingham,  has  taken  an  order  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  60,000  ft.  of  1%  in.  pre-calked  joint 
cast  iron  pipe,  to  be  Used  in  a  filtration  plant  now  being 
constructed  at  Torresdale,  Pa.  The  McWane  company 
is  building  a  new  plant  in  Birmingham  the  first  unit  of 
which  will  be  completed  in  March  or  .^pril  and  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  8000  ft.  of  small  sized  pipe 
and  give  employment  to  about  150  men.  The  de- 
mand for  the  small  sized  cast  iron  pipe  is  very  strong. 

Steel  Plants  Busy. — All  departments  of  the  steel 
plants  in  this  district  are  in  operation,  finishing  mills 
in  particular,  wire  and  wire  products,  rails,  sheets,  bars, 
beams,  producing  steadily,  in  some  instances  over- 
time being  gotten  in.  The  transportation  delays  are 
also  felt  by  this  industry.  Rail  shipments  for  export 
are  a  little  more  active  and  one  of  the  Chickasaw-built 
boats  has  docked  to  take  on  a  cargo  of  products  from 
this  district,  including  rails,  for  Japan  and  China. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  shows  no  impor- 
tant change. 

We  quote  per  gross  ten  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel   rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels 18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar   wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings    9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 

Coal  and  Coke. — ^^Coal  production  is  off  again  by 
reason  of  the  short  supply  of  railroad  cars.  The  week- 
ly output  is  below  340,000  tons.     The  coke  demand  has 
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taken  on  a  new  impetus  and  spot  sales  were  recorded 
at  $10  per  ton  for  foundry  coke.  Delivery  is  a  difficult 
matter  with  coke,  too.  Coke  production  will  be  In- 
creased when  the  car  supply  is  better,  the  New  Castle 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  being  prepared  to  resume  operations 
at  its  beehive  ovens  just  as  soon  as  delivery  can  be 
guaranteed. 


Philadelphia 


Further  Dcilines  in  Prices  of  Steel,  Pig  Iron, 
Scrap  and  Coke 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  18. — The  week  has  brought  fur- 
ther declines  in  prices  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  pig 
iron,  scrap  and  coke,  notwithstanding  the  crucial  situa- 
tion in  the  Pittsburgh- Youngstown  district,  where  the 
transportation  tie-up  is  reported  to  have  caused  piling 
up  a  large  tonnage  of  steel  and  consequent  slowing 
dowrn  of  production  at  some  mills.  The  easier  prices 
on  steel  are  due  largely  to  the  action  of  Eastern  mills, 
which  in  most  instances  did  not  load  up  their  order 
books  heavily  at  the  low  prices  prevailing  before  the 
coal  crisis,  and  which  have  now  worked  off  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  premium  business  taken  during  that 
emergency.  A  buyer  with  a  good  specification  to  offer 
would  now  have  no  difficulty  in  buying  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  for  fairly  early  delivei-y  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  sales  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  days  at 
this  level. 

Foundry  iron  is  freely  obtainable  from  Eastern 
furnaces  at  $31  for  No.  2  plain  and  $32  for  No.  2X, 
with  a  few  sales  having  been  made  as  low  as  $30,  base, 
furnace.  Foreign  iron  also  is  lower,  and  a  grade  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  domestic  No.  2X  is  obtainable  at 
$30.75.  Philadelphia  dock,  duty  paid.  In  scrap  there 
have  been  further  declines  within  the  past  week. 

Larger  production  has  made  bituminous  coal  much 
easier  in  price  and  supply,  and  this  is  reflected  in  lower 
coke  price.  Beehive  furnace  coke  has  been  offered  at  $9, 
Connellsville,  for  standard  grade  and  at  $8  for  medium 
sulphur  grade.  Foundry  coke  is  available  at  about 
$1  a  ton  higher. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  removed  its 
embargo  on  west-bound  shipments,  the  embargo  on 
east-bound  shipments  remains  in  force,  and  the  permit 
system  is  being  employed.  The  lifting  of  the  embargo 
on  the  Pennsylvania  applies  only  to  material  originat- 
ing on  its  o\vn  lines,  which  interferes  particularly  with 
the  movement  of  ecrap  from  Now  England  points  to 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  car  service  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  further  complicate 
the  situation,  and  the  steel  trade  is  hoping  that  these 
will  soon  be  suspended,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
soft  coal  crisis  has  passed. 

Pig  Iron. — Confusing  elements  enter  into  the  pres- 
ent pig  iron  situation.  Although  there  appears  to  be 
no  surplus  of  domestic  iron  and  production  costs  re- 
main high,  prices  are  slightly  weaker.  There  is  a 
demand  for  shipments  on  old  orders,  but  very  little 
inquiry  for  further  requirements.  Sellers  have  been 
predicting  for  two  weeks  a  buying  movement  for 
Noyember-necember  and  first  quarter  of  next  year, 
which  so  far  has  failed  to  develop.  A  few  sales  of 
foundry  iron  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  $30  for 
No.  2  plain,  but  $31  for  No.  2  plain  and  $32  for  No.  2X 
are  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  on  most  of  the 
orders  booked  within  the  past  few  days.  Foreign 
foundry  iron  is  offered  at  lower  prices  than  were 
quoted  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  grade  equivalent  to 
domestic  No.  2-X  is  available  at  $30,  Philadelphia  docks, 
to  which  IS  added  the  duty  of  75c.  a  ton.  Receipts  of 
foreign  iron  at  this  port  in  the  week  ended  Oct.  14  were 
2214  tons  from  England,  1500  tons  from  Scotland,  50 
tons  from  Sweden  and  89  tons  from  Belgium  In  the 
week  ended  Oct.  7  the  receipts  were  1975  tons  from 
Belgium,  2000  tons  from  Scotland  and  1000  tons  from 
England.  Basic  iron  is  not  in  demand,  but  probablv 
could  be  bought  at  $28  to  $29,  Eastern  furnace.  A  sale 
of  2000  tons  a  week  ago  to  a  New  England  wire  com- 


pany was  at  $30,  furnace.  Gray  forge  has  been  offered 
by  a  central  Pennsylvania  furnace  at  $28,  furnace,  but 
a  sale  of  500  tons  was  entered  by  a  local  sales  office  a 
few  days  ago  at  $30,  furnace.  Domestic  copper  free 
low  phosphorus  is  not  available  in  the  East,  but  for- 
eign iron  of  the  same  grade  is  offered  at  $30,  Philadel- 
phia docks,  duty  paid.  The  outlook  is  for  increased  pig 
iron  production  in  the  East  within  the  next  month.  The 
Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  plans  to  put  its  No.  3  fur- 
nace, which  has  been  out  for  repairs,  in  blast  about 
Nov.  15.  The  Cambria  works  at  Johnstown  now  has 
seven  active  furnaces  and  there  are  two  operating  at 
the  Midvale  plant  of  Coatesville.  The  long  idleness  of 
Virginia  furnaces  has  been  broken  by  the  blowing  in  of 
the  Max  Meadows  slack  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  and  the  I*ulaski  Furnace  Co.  will  blow  its  fur- 
nace in  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready.  The  Goshen 
furnace  will  also  probably  go  in  blast  shortly.  The  Vir- 
ginia Public  Service  Commission  has  approved  reduc- 
tions in  intrastate  freight  rates  on  ore  and  limestone 
of  about  50  per  cent  and  a  tariff  has  been  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective  Nov.  3, 
reducing  the  freight  rates  on  coke  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia fields  to  Virginia  furnaces.  The  rate  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  Roanoke  and  Clifton  Forge  group  of 
furnaces  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroads,  which  was  $2.27  per  ton,  will  become 
$1.70  and  the  rate  to  Rusens  and  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  will 
be  reduced  to  $1.80.  These  reductions  will  effect  a 
fairly  substantial  saving  in  production  costs  at  Virginia 
furnaces.  Virginia  pipe  companies  have  imported 
French  iron  at  $23,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port,  with  a  $2.50 
freight  rate  to  their  plants,  rather  than  pay  the  prices 
quoted  by  Virginia  furnaces,  which  are  $32  for  No.  2 
plain,  and  $33  for  No.  2-X,  f.o.b.  furnace. 

The   following  quotations  are.    with  the  exception 
of    these    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  ifronn 
7fi  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain.    1.75    to 

2.25   sil $32.14  to  $32.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   33.14  to    33.64 

East.  Pa.   No.   IX 34.14  to    34.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain.   1.75  to  2.25 

sil 37.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,   2.25   to  2.75   sil.  38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 29.50  to    29.75 

Gray  forge   31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable     34.00  to    35.00 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         38.00  to    40.00 

Copper  bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     37.00  to    38.00 

Ore. — Receipts  of  Swedish  iron  ore  last  week  at 
Philadelphia  were  7881  tons.  Three  tons  of  manganese 
ore  was  received  from  Germany.  In  the  week  preced- 
ing 4000  tons  of  chrome  ore  from  Briti.sh  South  Africa 
was  received  here. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  has  eased  perceptibly  be- 
cause of  the  larger  soft  coal  production.  Until  to-day 
$10,  Connellsville,  was  the  lowest  that  had  been  quoted 
on  furnace  coke,  but  offers  were  received  here  of  stand- 
ard coke  at  $9,  Connellsville,  while  a  medium  sulphur 
coke  was  offered  at  $8.  Foundry  coke  is  obtainable  at 
$1  a  ton  higher. 

Ferroalloys. — One  American  producer  of  ferroman- 
ganese  has  named  $100,  furnace.  Importers  of  British 
ferromanganese  still  quote  $67.50,  Atlantic  seaboard, 
duty  to  be  added.  There  is  very  little  demand,  con- 
sumers having  covered  their  needs  for  some  time  ahead 
before  the  new  tariff  became  effective.  Some  ferroman- 
ganese brought  in  before  the  duty  went  on  is  being 
offered  for  resale  at  $100.  which  nets  a  profit  of  $32. .SO 
a  ton. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open-hearth  rerolling  billets 
are  to  be  had  at  $40,  Pittsburgh,  and  forging  billets  at 
$45  to  $47.50,  Pittsburgh.  Mills  are  turning  down  many 
inquiries  for  wire  rods,  which  are  firm  at  $45,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates. — A  sudden  weakness  in  plates  has  developed. 
Eastern  mills  are  largely  responsible  for  the  lowering 
of  quotations,  as  most  of  the  Pittsburgh-Youngstow^n 
mills,  excepting  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  continue  to 
quote  2.25c.     The  bottom  of  the  plate  market  for  some 
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weeks  has  been  2.10c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  this  price  has 
been  made  principally  by  one  mill,  but  the  working 
down  of  their  order  books  has  caused  three  or  four 
other  mills  to  quote  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  desirable  busi- 
ness. At  least  that  number  of  independent  mills  are 
said  to  have  quoted  2c.  on  900  tons  of  plates  inquired 
for  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Readin};  Railroad.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  placed  about  2000  tons  of  car  plates 
at  1.95c.  or  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  presumably  with  a  Pitts- 
burgh mill,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  had 
inquired  for  1000  tons  for  shipment  this  year  and  5000 
tons  for  first  quarter,  has  covered  on  about  half  of  this 
tonnage  and  is  believed  not  to  have  paid  above  2c., 
Pittsburgh.  One  Eastern  mill  adheres  firmly  to  2.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  and  some  small  orders  were  booked  within 
the  week  at  that  price.  We  now  quote  the  market  at 
2c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — In  line  with  the  weakness  in 
plates,  the  price  of  structural  steel  is  now  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  bulk  of  desirable  business,  whereas  2.10c. 
had  been  paid  in  most  instances  up  to  a  week  or  so  ago. 
The  market  range  is  now  2c.  to  2.10c.,  as  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  desirable  orders  have  not  been  taken 
below  2.10c.  The  latter  price  also  applies  where  very 
prompt  shipment  is  required,  though  most  of  the  mills 
are  now  in  better  shape  to  make  delivery  promises. 
This  excepts,  of  course,  the  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, which  are  hampered  by  the  car  situation. 

Bars. — While  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  still  being  paid  in 
a  few  instances  for  bai-s,  this  is  no  longer  representa- 
tive of  the  market,  the  prices  named  by  some  mills  for 
desirable  specifications  for  early  shipment  being  2c.  to 
2.10e.,  Pittsburgh.  The  2e.  price  is  available  on  nearly  all 
reinforcing  bar  business.  Bar  iron  is  weaker,  but  mills 
adhere  to  formal  quotations  of  2.15c.,  Pittsburgh.  Buy- 
ers report  being  able  to  place  orders  below  this  figure. 
The  demand  for  common  iron  is  slow,  but  refined  iron 
is  fairly  active.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  staybolt 
and  engine  bolt  iron. 

Sheets. — Prices  on  sheets  range  from  2.60c.  to  2.7.5c. 
on  blue  annealed  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  on  black  and  4,50c.  to 
4.75c.  on  galvanized,  all  base  Pittsburgh.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  pretty  well  sold  up  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  real  weak- 
ness in  the  market  despite  the  spread  in  quotations. 

Light  Rails. — A  local  dealer  has  been  offered  Ger- 
man 12-lb.  rails  at  $36  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  or 
$39,  San  Francisco.  Domestic  mills  quote  2c.  to  2.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  those  making  the  higher  price  being  able  to 
make  shipment  from  stock. 

Wire  Products. — The  Cambria  Steel  Co.  is  practically 
out  of  the  market  on  wire  nails  and  plain  wire  and  its 
price  is  5c.  per  100  lb.  above  those  quoted  by  other  mills. 
A  shortage  of  labor  at  wire  mills  has  caused  a  firm  sit- 
uation in  wire  products,  and  there  is  no  pressure  to  sell. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  quote  as  follows 
on  steel  products  for  shipment  from  stock,  local  deliv- 
ery: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.025c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.025c. :  round  edge  iron.  3.2flc. ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish,  li.>  x  %  in.,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4c. ;"  tank  "steel  plates, 
H-ln.  and  heavier,  3.125c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  3/16-in.. 
3.33c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage,  3.85c. ; 
black  sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  4.60c. ;  galvanized  sheets. 
No.  28  gage,  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars.  3.15c.:  structural  shapes.  3.125c.:  diamond 
pattern  plates,  Vi-in.,  4.80c.;  3/16-in.,  5c.;  spring 
steel,  4.25c.:  round  cold-rolled  steel.  3.S5c. :  squares 
and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel.  4.35c. :  steel  hoops. 
No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.25c.  ;  steel  bands.  No.  12 
gage  to  3/16-in..  inclusive.  3.825c.;  rails.  3.025c.;  tool 
steel,  S.oOc. ;  Norway  iron,  6.50c. 

Old  Material. — While  some  in  the  trade  believe  that 
the  weakness  in  the  scrap  market  noted  last  week  has 
passed,  this  is  not  borne  out  by  this  week's  price  quo- 
tations, which  in  certain  instances  show  still  further 
reductions.  The  weakness  in  the  market  was  caused 
largely  by  the  congestion  of  finished  steel  at  Pittsburgh 
and  Youngstown  mills,  which  forced  curtailment  of 
operations  and  a  shutting  off  of  scrap  shipments.  In 
addition    the  railroad   embargoes  have  made   it  impos- 


sible to  ship  to  some  points,  with  the  result  that  ship- 
ments were  all  routed  to  a  few  places.  Such  mills  soon 
shut  off  shipments  and  a  good  deal  of  scrap  was  backed 
up  in  the  East  with  few  places  to  which  it  could  be 
shipped.  This  caused  a  somewhat  panicky  feeling  among 
dealers,  who  made  offers  of  concessions.  While  heavy 
melting  steel  is  not  particularly  weak,  other  grades 
have  sagged.  No.  1  railroad  wrought  has  been  sold  at 
$22,  a  decline  of  $1;  heavy  breakable  cast  is  also  lower, 
and  pipe  is  weak.  Shafting  is  off  $2  a  ton.  Steel  axles 
have  sold  at  $27.50,  a  decline  since  the  last  reported 
sale  of  $2.50  a  ton.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
now  accept  west  bound  shipments  only  and  will  accept 
only  those  which  originate  on  its  own  lines.  This  shuts 
off  considerable  scrap  which  ordinarily  moves  from 
New  England  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  a  good  deal 
of  this  scrap  is  available  for  Eastern  mills. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel .$18.00  to  $18.50 

Scrap  rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 21.00  to  22.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04   and 

under    ^.    25.50  to  26.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheel-s 23.00  to  24.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 22.00  to  23.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought 20.00  to  20.50 

No.   1   forge  fire 16.00  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)   16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade 

for  blast   furnace  use) 16.00  to  17.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast    furnace    use) 15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works   use)     16.00  to  16.50 

Machine-shop  turnings    (for   roll- 
ing mill  use) 16.00  to  17.00 

Hea\'>'  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)          17.00  to  17.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling  mills) 16.50  to  17.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    23.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  cast 23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     20.00  to  21.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)    16.00  to  16.50 

Shafting    23.00  to  24.00 

Steel  axles    27.50  to  29.00 


New  Extras   on   Cotter  Pins 

The  .American  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  issued  a 
new  list  of  extras  on  cotter  pins,  effective  Oct.  5.  This 
list  is  premised  on  dropping  the  90  per  cent  discount 
off  the  old  list,  also  reducing  on  a  few  sizes  but  in- 
creasing on  most  sizes.  The  additions  in  fuel,  labor 
and  supplies  are  believed  to  warrant  increased  prices. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

October 

The  National  Association  of  Farm  E^quipment 
Mannfaoturers.  Oct.  18  to  20,  inclusive.  Twenty- 
ninth  annual   convention.   Congress  Hotel.   Chicago. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.  Oct.  18  to  20. 
McAlpin  Hotel,  New  York.  Business  manager, 
George  C.  Dent,  327  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

American  Iron  anil  Steei  Institute.  Oct.  27. 
General  meeting.  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 
H.  H.  Cook,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  assistant 
secretary. 

November 

National  I'rrsonnel  .Vssociation.  Nov.  8.  9  and  10. 
Annual  convention.  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh. W.  J.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 
managing    director. 

National  Founders*  Association.  Nov.  22  and  23. 
Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  J.  M.  Taylor, 
29   South  LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,   secretary. 
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Dr.  S.  ^'.  Straiten  Elected  President  of  Mass- 
achussetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Dr.  Samuel  Wesley  Stratton,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  last  21  years  and  a  noted  physicist,  was 
selected  on  Oct.  11  to  be 
the  next  president  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  will  as- 
sume his  new  duties  Jan. 
1,  next.  Secretary  Hoover 
has  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  bureau. 

Dr.  Stratton  was  born 
in  Litchfield,  111.,  in  1861, 
and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1884.  For  nine  years 
he  was  professor  of 
physics,  mathematics  and 
electrical  engineering  in 
the  University  of  Chicago, 
after  having  spent  seven 
years  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American war  be  was 
commissioned  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Yale,  Cambridge  and  thf;  University 
of  Pittsburgh  awarded  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  He  is  a  member  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Weights  and  Measures,  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  -American  Physical  Society,  American  Philo- 
sophical   Society,   American   Association   for    the     Ad- 


vancement of  Society  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Stratton  will  be  felt  by  the 
steel  industry.  He  contributed  to  its  welfare  not  only 
as  director  of  the  bureau,  but  ofttimes  through  the 
channel  of  constructive  technical  papers  piesented  be- 
fore societies  connected  with  the  industry.  On  one  such 
occasion  he  said:  "If  industrial  problems  are  to  be 
solved  correctly,  co-operation  between  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  var- 
ious steel  companies  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
essential."  And  to  this  end  two  large  laboratories 
erected  during  the  war  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
bureau. 

Dr.  Stratton  has  repeatedly  declined  attractive  offers 
from  various  industries.  His  retirement  is  attributed 
to  the  meager  salary  attached  to  his  position.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  endeavored  to  increase  the  pay  of  Govern- 
ment experts,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  Fedeial 
service,  but  Congress  would  not  co-operate  and  as  a 
consequence  these  experienced  men  are  returning  to  in- 
dustrial fields.  In  commenting  on  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Stratton,  Secretary  Hoover  said:  "The  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  an  educational  institu- 
tion, finds  no  difficulty  in  paying  men  of  Dr.  Stratton's 
caliber  three  times  the  salary  the  Government  is  able 
to  pay  them.  Dr.  Stratton  has  repeatedly  refused  large 
offers  before,  but  the  inability  of  the  scientific  men  in 
the  Government  properly  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  under  the  living  conditions  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  make  provision  for  old  age  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  responsible  department  heads  to  secure  such 
men  for  public  service  at'  Government  salaries." 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  referred  to  Dr.  Stratton  as 
100  per  cent  efficient.  It  is  not  known  who  will  succeed 
him  as  director  of  the  bureau. 


Future  Prices  of  Refractories  Uncertain 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  16. — ^Conditions  in  the  refractories 
market  do  not  change  much.  While  there  are  orders  at 
present  for  all  the  fire  clay  and  silica  brick  that  can 
be  shipped,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  big  de- 
mand, since  shipments  still  are  more  or  less  hampered 
by  railroad  transportation  conditions.  It  is  largely 
because  of  the  railroad  situation  that  the  mai'ket  is 
holding  firm  as  to  prices.  Inability  to  ship  fully  means 
that  manufacturers  have  to  lay  down  the  excess  pro- 
duction and  there  is  an  additional  item  in  the  cost  sheets 
through  the  retention  of  a  full  working  organization  on 
reduced  plant  operations.  High  costs  naturally  re- 
strain price  concessions,  especially  now  with  sufficient 
demand  to  take  care  of  all  the  bi-ick  which  can  be 
shipped. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  rather  well-defined  belief 
that  present  prices  cannot  hold.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
with  any  betterment  in  the  supply  of  cars  and  in  the 
general  performances  of  the  railroads,  consumers  soon 
would  have  supplies  sufficient  to  remove  much  of  their 
present  anxiety  for  shipments.  It  is  also  contended  that 
the  rise  in  fire  clay  and  silica  brick  prices  following 
the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  did  not  mei'ely  recog- 
nize the  increase  in  coal  mining  costs  and  the  attendant 
adjustment  in  wages  of  brick  plant  labor,  but  also 
included  the  enhanced  value  of  coal  at  the  time.  Coal 
prices  since  have  come  down  appreciably  from  the 
levels  prevailing  in  early  September  and  another  argu- 
ment put  forth  in  favor  of  lower  prices  is  that  inde- 
pendent steel  companies,  with  but  few  exceptions,  now 
are  finding  it  rather  difficult  to  sell  at  prices  above 
those  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  In  other  words,  inde- 
pendent steel  company  prices  are  working  lower.  The 
general  drift  of  iron  and  steel  prices  is  down  and  this 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  prices  that  industry 
can  or  will  pay  for  its  raw  materials. 

On  Pennsylvania  silica  brick,  $45  per  1000,  the 
general  quotation,  is  not  as  low  as  sales  are  being  made. 
Full  application  of  the  new  duty  to  prices  of  magnesite 
and  magnesite  brick  is  not  popular  with  consumers  who 


feel  the  advance  was  too  steep  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
as  yet  only  duty  free  material  is  being  marketed. 

We  quote  per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 
Fire  Clay  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $43.00  to  $46.00 

Ohio    43,00  to    46.00 

Kentucky    43.00  to    46.00 

Illinois    43.00  to    45.00 

Missouri     43.00  to    45.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 

Silica  Brick; 

Pennsylvania  

Chicago   

Birmingham    

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 

Magnesite  Brick: 

Standard   size,    per   nert   ton    (f.o.b. 
Baltimore  and  Chester.  Pa.).... 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b. 
Baltimore  and  Chester,  Pa.).... 
Chrome  Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 


Moderate  Duty 

$39.00  to  $42.00 

39.00  to 

42.00 

38.00  to 

42.00 

40.00  to 

42.00 

38.00  to 

42.00 

7.50  to 

8.50 

45.00 

53.00 

4S.00 

9.00  to 

10.00 

To  Resume  Pittsburgh  Basing  Case 

Washington,  Oct.  17 — The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion will  resume  taking  direct  testimony  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh basing  case  in  Washington,  beginning  Nov.  1, 
before  Examiner  J.  W.  Bennett.  It  is  believed  that 
this  proceeding  will  continue  one  month.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  all  of  this  testimony  will  be  taken  in 
Washington,  though  it  might  be  decided  to  transfer 
the  hearings  to  some  other  point.  The  names  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  character  of  the  testimony  have  not 
been  made  known  by  the  commission.  After  the  clos- 
ing of  this  testimony,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion will  then  present  its  testimony,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  this  will  also  take  a  protracted  time  and  wll  be 
presented  at  various  points  of  the  country.  After  the 
closing  of  the  Steel  Corporation  testimony,  rebuttal 
evidence  will  be  given  by  the  commission  preliminary 
to  arguments,  after  which  the  case  will  be  either  dis- 
missed or  a  cease  and  desist  order  issued.  Should  such 
an  order  be  issued  it  is  confidently  believed  the  Steel 
Corporation  would  appeal  the  case  to  the  courts  and 
carry  it  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  if  necessary. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  i>er  lb 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Structural   Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.10c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.15c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,   per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,   base,   per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Bands,   base,    per   lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.13 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,   base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg J2.70 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

.Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Galvanized    wire,   base,    per    100    lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  staples,  base,   per  keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,   base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished   staples,  base,   per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated   nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads    (to  jobbers) 70 'A  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 6S  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads ...  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  ofClist 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller   and   shorter,   rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut   threads   .tO  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Other   style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller   and   shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger    and   longer    sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts. ..  $3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

9/lG  in.  and  smaller,  TJ.   S.  S.  ..  .75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2%  percent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.   A.  E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E..   %   in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO,  5  and  2^1,  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50.10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screw 75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    cap    screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Small    rivets    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  ..  .$2.75  to  $2.85 

Spikes,  Ml  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,   per  100  lb 3.S5  to 


Tie   plates,   per    100    lb. 

.^ngle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 

Welded  Pine 


steel 
Inches  Black 

%    51% 

Vi    to   % 57 

>4    62 


:.35  to    2.50 
;.75 


1   to  3. 


66 


Galv. 
26 

31V, 
48  JA 
54% 
56% 


Inches 
%    to    %. 


Iron 
Black 

...+   7 


2%    to  6 65 

7  to   8 62 

9    to  12 61 


Butt  Weld  extr< 


%    

y*  to  %. 

%  

%  

1  to   1%. 

2  to  3 . . . 


strong,  plain  ends 
I    H    to   % +  15 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9  to  12.. 


52 


521A 
51  Vi 
451,:. 
39'/ 


2%  to  4. 
4  V'.  to  6. 
7  to  8  .  . . 
9  to   12. . 


13 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   in 21%  to  23% 

2  to  2%   in 36      to  38 

2%  to  3  in 47      to  49 

3»4   to  13  in 52      to  54 


1%(  in +    7 

1%  to  1%   in 3 

2  to  2%  in 13 

2%   to  3  in 18 

3%    to   41,:..    in 20 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard    Commercial  Seamless   Boiler   Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh,  follow : 

1  in 57        12%   and  2%   in 40 

1%   and  1%   in 49  3  in 44 

1  -^   in 33  3%  to  4  in 49 

2  and  2  Vi   in 36        I   4  ^  in.  and  5  in 41 

Hot  Boiled 

Sin 46         I   3>4   to  4  in 51 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon    under    0.30.    base S5  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30   to  0.40.   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive   and   Superheater   Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.   12  gage 13 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 15 

214-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2V4-in.  O.D.  11  gage 16 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2%-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17% 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 51 

5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 


Tin  Plate 

Standard    cokes,   per   base   box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,  200-lb.) 
8-lb.  coating    $9.30    |    25-lb.  coating  I.   C $14.25 


8-lb.  coating  I. 
15-lb.  coating  1. 
20-lb.  coating  I. 


C... 


C 11. 


9.60 


30-lb.  coating  I. 
35-lb.  coating  I. 
40-lb.   coating   I. 


17.25 


13.00 
Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10    (base),   per  lb 2.50c.  to  3.85c. 

Box   Annealed,   One   Pass   Cold   Boiled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.80c. 

Galvanized 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.85c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.35e.  to  3.75c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel   products,   in   carload    lots,    to   points   named, 

per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,    domestic.$0.325 

Philadelphia,    export...    0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...    0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  Tork.  domestic.  .  .    0.34 

New  Tork,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,    export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...  0.70.'. 

St.  Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver    1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship   plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

Jacksonville,    all    rail..  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New  Orleans 0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on.  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.0111)  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  Tork,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship line.o.  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.:  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  75c.:  wire  fencing,  netting!  and  stretcher.  50c.:  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c. : 
over  S  in.  in  diameter.  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All-prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 

Slijrlil  Decliiu-  in  September — Bureau  of  Census 
Has  Increased  Capacity  Figure 
Washington,  Oct.  17.— Sales  of  fabricated  struc- 
tural steel  in  September  reflected  a  slight  decline  when 
compared  with  August,  according  to  i-eports  made  to 
the  Bureau  of  Census.  Sales  in  September  amounted  to 
61.9  per  cent  of  shop  capacity  as  against  64.9  per  cent 
in  August. 

Reports  received  from  187  identical  lirms  from  April 
through  September,  with  a  shop  capacity  of  218,155 
tons  per  month,  show  the  following  actual  tonnages 
booked  each  month  and  the  percentage  of  shop  capacity 
represented  by  these  bookings: 

Tonnage  Per  Cent 

Montli  Bookeri         of  Capacity* 

April    188,873  86. G 

May ITO.lSf.  78.0 

June     151, .^11  69.5 

July    140,829  64.6 

Augrust    141,561  64.9 

September    135,069  61.9 

•The  inclusion  of  additional  firms  this  month  has  made 
.slight  revisions  in  the  per  cent  of  capacity  reported  previously. 


Drop   ill  Voluiiu-  of  .\war«l.-  Bill    liiiproveineiit   in 
>few  Project-s 

.\niong  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

Erecting  shop  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y.,  1000  tons,  mentioned  last  week,  will  be  fabrlcate<l 
and  erected  by  the  AfcClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Power  plant  for  the  West  Penn  Power  Co..  Springdale, 
Pa..  2500  tons,  mentioned  last  week,  was  awarded  to  the 
McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Two  buildings  for  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  an 
employees'  building  and  a  switch  house,  totaling  3000  tons, 
to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Fifteenth  Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  1700  tons,  awarded 
some  time  ago  to  Post  &  JlcCord  and  then  held  up  indefinitely, 
has  been  released  and  work  will  proceed  at  once. 

Wrigley  Building  annex,  Chicago,  approximately  5000  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  freight  car  repair  shop.  Mt. 
Vernon,  111.,  550  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Building  for  Childs  Co.,  Chicago,  323  tons,  to  Holmes, 
Pyott  &  Co. 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  St.  Louis,  sixteen  pipe  line  build- 
ings. 708  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Tlirough  truss  and  pony  truss  siKins  over  Clearwater 
River,  Spalding,  Idaho,  266  tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel  & 
Machinery  Co. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  250  pieces  of  steel  plates  for  ore 
spouts,  Allouez,  Wis.,  109  tons,  to  unidentified  fabricator. 

Gas  holder  for  Conshohocken.  Pa.,  2500  tons,  to  Cruse- 
Kemper  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

TUeston  &  Hollingworth,  Hyde  Park.  Boston,  engine  room 
addition.  100  tons,  to  the  New  England  Structural  Co. 

Baseball  cage,  .Vndover,  Mass.,  125  tons,  to  the  Boston 
Bridge  Works,  Inc. 

Llbby  Owens  Window  Glass  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio.  5500  tons, 
to  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Structural   Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  works  now  being  fig- 
ured on  include  the  following: 

Kquitable  Building,  Pennsylvania  Station  zone,  -Vew  York. 
10,000  tons ;  plans  to  be  issued  shortly  for  figures. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridges  totaling  2500  tons ; 
bids  closed  Oct.  18. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  rebuilding  piers  in  North 
River.  New  York,  400  tons. 

Car  sheds  for  the  Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  New 
York,  148th  Street,  New  Y^ork,  6000  tons;  bids  being  received 
by  the  Transit  Commission. 

Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago.  400  tons. 

Addition  to  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  500  tons,  bids 
taken. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co.,  assembly  plant  at  Buffalo,  20" 
tons. 

Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  assembly  huilding  and  engineer- 
ing laboratory,  4000  tons. 

Fremont  SchooK  Cleveland.  200  tons. 

Pattl.son  Sargent  Co.,  Cleveland,  paint  factory  in  Cliicago. 
230  tona 

.State  bridge  in  Lennl.  Mich.,  200  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

.Xearly  2,100  Cars  Ordered  and  New  Locomotive 

Lettings  and  Inquiries 

A  steady  run  of  car  business  continues  but  not  in 
sufficient  volume  to  lessen  competition  to  any  extent. 
The  week's  items  include: 

The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific-  Railroad  has  ordered 
10  mountain  type  and  30  Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the 
.Vmerican  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  ordered  15  Mikado  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  in  addition  to 
15  placed  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Minarets  &  Western  Railroad  has  ordered  five  Mikado 
locomotives  and  the  Green  Bay  &  Western  Railroad  has 
ordered  2  consolidation  type  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Co. 

The  I'ere  Marquette  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  22  eight- 
wheel  switching  type  locomotives. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  Te.xas  Lines,  is  inquiring  for  nine 
Pacific   type  locomotives. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market 
for  5  to  10  Mikado  type  locomotives  and  expects  to  inquire 
for  more  later. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  ordered  1000  hopper 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  a  duplicate  of 
an  order  recently  i)laced. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Express  has  contracted  for  1000  steel 
iiiiderframes  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  .""lew  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  300  steel 
iiiulerframes  from  the  Illinois  Car  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  inquiry  is  for  the 
following  types  of  ears :  Box  cars,  500  ;  coal  cars,  500  ;  auto- 
mobile cars.  500 ;  flat  cars.  250 ;  ballast  cars.  250 ;  refrig- 
erator cars,   250  ;  stock  cars,   250. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  ordered  500  50-ton  coal  cars  from 
the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  and  an  additional  500  has  been  ordered 
fi'om  another  car  company. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  has  ordered  from 
the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  also  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  195  cars  of  various  types. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  inquiring  for  1500  automobile  and 
500  hopper  cars,  or  2000  as  mentioned  last  week. 

The  Chicago  &  Nortliwestern  is  inquiring  for  36  coaches. 
10  baggage,  2  buffet  and  2  combination  cafe  and  parlor  cars. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Express  has  ordered  1000  steel  under- 
frames  from  the  General  American  Car  Co. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  has  placed  10  tank  cars  with 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Arms  Yager  Co.  has  ordered  14  horse  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Co. 

The  Texas  Co.  is  inquiring  for  75  single  compartment 
6000-gal.  and  25  double  compartment  6000-gal.  tank  cars. 

The  Virginian  wants  1000  hopper  cars. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market  for  repairs 
on  100  passenger  cars  in  addition  to  Its  inquiry  for  65  new 
passenger  service  cars. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  is  inquiring  for  repairs  on  500 
freight  cars. 

Decrease  in  Blindness 

.A.  statement  from  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Coun- 
cil of  .\meriea  announces  that  in  1920  there  were  52,017 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  as  against  57,272 
in  1910.  This  is  a  decrease  of  from  623  to  498  per 
million  population.  This  showing,  although  attributed 
partly  to  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  re- 
cording the  blind,  is  taken  to  indicate  beyond  question 
a  great  improvement  due  to  preventive  measures  of 
guarding  against  infection,  and  the  education  of  in- 
dustry as  to  the  importance  of  eye  care  and  the  pre- 
ventive methods  against  accidents.  If  the  same  ratio 
existed  now  that  did  in  1910,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
would  be  over  13,000,000  people  now  having  vision  who 
would  be  blind. 

That  hazards  to  the  eyes  of  industrial  workers  are 
very  great  and  cause  a  heavy  economic  loss,  and  that 
steps  should  be  taken  by  employers  to  save  the  eyes  of 
the  nation's  millions  of  workers  was  pointed  out  by 
G.  A.  Henry,  general  director  of  the  Council,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  issued. 


Industrial  heating  operations  are  to  be  discussed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  .American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers at  Newark.  N.  J.,  by  Joseph  A.  Doyle,  W.  S. 
Rockwell  Co.,  New  York. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Elect  lo-  .Ninv  New         St.  New  St. 

lilt.  Lake  lytic*  York  York     Louis  York  Louis 

H 14.12'..  IS.-,-.  33.75  6.62%    6. 3,^1  7.00  6.65 

13 14.121«j  13.7.%  34.12Vi  6.65  6.35  7.05  6.70 

14 14.12H  13.75  6.65  6.35  7.10  6.75 

16 14.12%  13.62V.  34.50  6.65  6.35  7.15  6.80. 

17 14.12 !(.  13.62';.  34.50  6.65  6.35  7.20  6.85 

•Rcfinei'.v  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  17. 

The  markets  continue  quiet  and  most  of  them  are 
either  firm  or  higher.  No  business  wa.s  done  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  12,  Columbus  Day.  The  electrolytic  copper 
mai-ket  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  has  been  any 
-softening.  Activity  in  tin  has  increased  at  advancing 
prices.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  strong 
position  of  the  lead  market,  but  there  has  been  a 
marked  recovery  in  zinc. 

Copper. — The  various  rumors  which  have  been  cur- 
rent for  the  last  few  weeks  regarding  concessions  in 
electrolytic  copper  have  resulted  in  offerings  by  large 
and  small  dealers  at  IS.STVoc,  delivered,  or  13.62V4c., 
refinery,  at  which  some  business  has  been  done  and 
at  which  more  metal  is  available.  This  is  a  concession 
of  %c.  Large  producers,  however,  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  14c.,  delivered,  price  and  the  market  is  therefore 
quotable  at  13.87%c.  to  14c.,  delivered,  or  13.(;2y2C.  to 
13.75c.,  refinery.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
amount  available  from  dealers  is  not  large,  but  never- 
theless it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  factor  in  the  market. 
There  has  been  some  let-up  in  foreign  demand  and  also 
in  domestic,  due  to  the  confused  condition  in  trans- 
portation. Consumers,  however,  are  using  copper 
heavily  and  their  return  to  the  market  is  inevitable  in 
the  near  future.  Lake  copper  is  practically  unchanged 
at   14.12%c.  to   14.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Sales  of  Straits  tin  have  again  been  fairly 
heavy  with  the  largest  transactions  reported  on  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  11,  totaling  from  500  to  600  tons,  mostly 
October  delivery,  with  consumers  and  dealers  the  par- 
ticipants. One '  dealer  is  reported  to  have  sold  250 
tons  of  this.  There  were  also  fair  sales  of  December 
shipment  from  the  East  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  at  33.87%c.,  and  practically  every  day  last  week 
some  business  was  done.  The  consuming  demand  re- 
ferred to  has  been  principally  from  alloy  makers  whose 
stocks  are  low.  Tin  plate  producers  are  expected  to  be 
the  best  buyers  later.  The  slow  discharge  of  tin  at 
docks  and  the  difficulty  in  transporting  it  because  of 
railroad  conditions  have  been  a  factor  in  the  market. 
Yesterday  the  market  was  very  quiet  but  firm  at  34.50c. 
for  spot  Straits  tin,  but  a  little  easier  for  November 
arrivals  at  34c.  to  34.25c.  To-day  the  market  has  been 
quiet  with  the  quotation  for  spot  Straits  at  34.50c. 
New  York.  About  150  to  200  tons  was  sold  largely  on 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  many  months  that  Straits  tin  has  sold  as  high  as 
these  figures.  The  London  market  has  also  sharply 
advanced  to  £169  7s.  6d.  for  spot  standard,  i'170  10s.  for 
future  standard  and  £170  7s.  6d.  for  spot  Straits,  all 
about  £5  per  ton  over  the  prices  a  week  ago.  Ai-rivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  3513  tons,  with  8150  tons 
reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  continues  quiet  but  firm,  with 
little  change  in  prices.  Consumption  is  heavy  on  con- 
tracts but  there  is  no  special  demand  and  no  great 
pressure  to  sell.  The  position  of  the  market  is  as 
strong  as  ever  and  sellers  for  October  and  November 
are  few.  The  leading  interest  continues  to  quote  6.30e., 
St.  Louis,  and  6.50c.,  New  York,  while  quotations  in 
the  outside  market  are  6.3.5c.,  St.  Louis,  and  6.65c., 
New  York. 

Zinc. — The  feature  of  interest  has  been  the  publica- 
tion of  statistics  for  September  which  showed  a  reduc- 


tion in  stocks  for  the  month  of  2823  tons.  Although 
the  September  production  of  33,134  tons  was  an  in- 
crease of  1711  tons  over  August  and  also  the  largest 
for  any  month  in  two  years,  yet  it  was  smaller  than 
deliveries  which  were  35,957  tons.  Previous  to  this 
the  market  has  declined  but,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
news,  it  immediately  started  to  advance  until  to-day 
it  had  practically  recovered  all  the  losses  sustained  on 
the  re-action.  Prime  Western  for  delivery  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  quoted  to-day  at  6.85c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.20c., 
New  York.  These  quotations  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  high  point  in  the  recent  advance  late  in  Sep- 
tember. Consuming  demand  is  fairly  good  and  the 
market  has  been  active  recently. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  quiet  with  wholesale  lots 
of  Chinese  metal  for  early  delivery  quoted  at  6.75c. 
to  7c.  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid. 

.\luminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
made  by  foreigTi  producers  is  obtainable  from  importers 
at  20c.  to  21c.  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid,  but  the 
leading  American  producer  continues  its  policy  of  de- 
clining to  make  public  the  prices  at  which  it  is  selling 
its  product. 

Old  Metals. — Business  continues  fair  with  a  slug- 
gish market.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  L"b. 

Copper,  lieavy   and  oriuililo 13.50 

Copper,   heavy  and   wire 12.75 

Copper,   light  and   bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,    heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      9,50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  tnrnings 7.50 

Lead,  heav.v    5.50 

Lead,    tea    4.00 

Zinc     4.25 

Chicago 

Oct.  17. — Tin  and  spelter  have  advanced,  while  the 
other  metals  remain  unchanged.  The  rise  in  tin  was 
due  to  world  market  conditions,  rather  than  to  any  par- 
ticular activity  to  be  noted  in  this  territory.  Spelter 
was  active  early  last  week,  only  to  decline  towards  the 
end  of  the  week  and  then  to  recover  again.  Buying  of 
copper  is  rather  liberal,  but  the  possibilities  of  secur- 
ing a  concession  under  the  market  level  appear  brighter 
to-day  than  a  week  ago.  Lead  is  quiet.  Among  the 
old  metals,  lead  pipe,  zinc  and  most  grades  of  copper 
have  advanced.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper. 
14.50c.;  tin,  35c.  to  36c.;  lead,  6.37%c.;  spelter,  6.85c.; 
antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  cop- 
per clips,  11.25c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.; 
yellow  brass,  7c.;  lead  pipe,  4.75c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pewtei% 
No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  26c.,  all  buying 
prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Oct.  17. — Lead  for  the  week  was  steady  and  un- 
changed at  6k35c.,  carlots,  while  slab  zinc  was  a  little 
easier,  6.65c.,  against  6.75c.  to  6.80c.  last  week.  On  old 
metals  we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass 
and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy 
copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  pewter,  15c.; 
tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


New  Records  in  Cement  Production 

Portland  cement  produced  in  September,  11,424,000 
bbl.,  while  lower  than  the  11,664,000  bbl.  in  August  and 
11,557,000  bbl.  in  July,  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
month.  The  quarter's  production,  34,645,000  bbl.,  was 
nearly  10  per  cent  above  the  highest  previous  quarter 
ever  recorded.  For  the  first  nine  months  the  output 
was  81,563,000  bbl.,  comparing  with  72,307,000  bbl.  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1921.  The  year  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  show  the  largest  total  ever  achieved. 

Final  figures  for  production  in  1921  are  given  by 
the  Geological  Survey  at  98,842,049  bbl.,  and  for  1920, 
the  high  record  year  to  date,  at  100,023,245  bbl.  If 
1922  shows  the  same  ratio  of  gain  over  1921  during  the 
last  three  months  as  during  the  first  nine  months,  the 
year's  total  will  be  about  111,000,000  bbl. 
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PERSONAL 


WILLIAM  Jl.  (ILIVKR 


William  H.  Oliver,  manager  of  sales  in  Philadelphia 
since  1915  for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  for 
this  company  in  New  York, 
effective  Nov.  1,  succeeding 
W.  A.  Phelan,  who  resigned 
several  months  ago  to  go  into 
business  for  him.self.  Mr. 
Oliver's  first  connection  with 
the  steel  business  was  with 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
in  New  York,  in  February, 
1900.  He  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia a  year  later  and  in 
January,  191.5,  became  man- 
ager of  sales  of  that  office. 
Monday,  Oct.  16,  the  pipe 
jobbers  of  Philadelphia  gave 
a  dinner  in  Mr.  Oliver's  honor 
and  presented  him  a  silver 
set.  Mr.  Oliver  will  be  suc- 
ceeded as  manager  of  sales 
in  Philadelphia  by  Charles 
S.  McKinley,  who  about  a 
year  ago  resigned  as  as- 
sistant general  sales  manager,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  go  into  the  publishing 
business  with  his  brother  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  first  association  with  the  company  was  as  a 
salesman  in  the  Philadelphia  office.  Later  he  was  made 
Pittsburgh  district  sales  manager,  holding  this  position 
for  about  two  yeai-s,  being  transferred  to  Youngstown 
Jan.  1,  1919,  and  made  assistant  general  sales  manager. 

J.  L.  Mueller,  formerly  with  the  American  Chain 
Co.,  York,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president 
and  secretary  in  charge  of  production  with  the  Inter- 
national Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  that  city. 

W.  K.  Swigert,  Indianapolis,  has  been  appointed 
production  manager  of  the  Fox  Motor  Car  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

G.  Morrison  Gaither,  Jr.,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  for  several  year.s,  was  recently  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  Baltimore  Motor  Service 
Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  F.  Lusk  has  become  secretary-treasurer  and  gen- 
eral engineer  of  the  Hendry  Machine  &  Engineering 
Co.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

George  S.  Westerfield  has  become  manager  of  the 
southwestern  district  with  the  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
Corporation  and  is  located  in  Houston,  Tex. 

J.  M.  Meany  is  now  associated  with  the  Lidgerwood 
Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  sales  manager. 

F.  Scarf,  managing  director  Bromford  Iron  Co., 
Ltd.,  West  Bromwich,  England,  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week  on  the  Berengaria.  He  will  visit  a  number 
of  hoop  mills  and  cold  rolled  strip  plants. 

Lee  Hillard,  of  the  Chicago  office,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  structural  sales  agent  at  St. 
Louis  for  that  company. 

E.  E.  Hoffman,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  plant 
engineer  at  the  works  of  the  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  charge  of  the  engineering  division,  with 
direct  supervision  of  tools  and  tool  design,  product  de- 
sign, maintenance  and  inspection. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Grant-Lees  Gear  Co.,  Cleveland,  Oct.  13,  Henry  A 
Tremaine  was  elected  director  and  president,  suceeed- 
mg  as  president  Richard  Ferguson,  who  was  also  gen- 
eral manager.  Carl  W.  Blossom  was  elected  a  director. 
Mr.  Blossom,  who  is  president  of  the  Automobile  Screw 


Products  Co.,  replaces  F.  E.  Simmons  on  the  board, 
Mr.  Simmons  having  resigned  as  vice-president  and  as 
director.  Mr.  Tremaine  is  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Equipment  Co.  and  a  director  of  various  companies  in 
Cleveland,  including  the  Peerless  Truck  &  Motor  Co. 
The  company  manufactures  motor  car  and  truck  trans- 
missions. 

Albert  Peter,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as  a  designing  and  produc- 
tion engineer,  has  resigned,  efi'ective  Nov.  1,  to  become 
associated  with  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co.  as 
chief  engineer.  The  pump  company  has  broken  ground 
for  a  new  works,  130  x  150  ft.,  on  a  new  site. 

R.  N.  Barnum,  vice-president  of  the  Mercer  Motors 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  president,  suc- 
ceeding George  B.  Smith,  resigned.  W.  A.  Smith, 
heretofore  second  vice-president,  has  been  elected  first 
vice-president  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Barnum.  H.  D. 
Fogg,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  secretary  and  treasurer. 

T.  W.  Owen  was  elected  permanent  secretary  of  the 
American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association  at  its  semi- 
annual meeting  in  Chi- 
cago last  week.  When  the 
association  recently  de- 
cided to  move  its  office 
from  Philadelphia  t  o 
Cleveland  and  that  its 
growth  and  scope  of 
activity  necessitated  a 
secretary  who  could  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to 
this  work,  Mr.  Owen  was 
chosen  for  this  position 
and  his  election  was 
formally  approved  at  the 
Chicago  meeting.  He  has 
been  connected  in  a  secre- 
tarial capacity-  with  the 
Cleveland  office  of  the 
Johns-Manville  Co.  for  10 
years.  The  new  offices  of 
the  association  are  at 
2443  Prospect  Avenue. 
Cleveland. 

F.  C.  Knight,  for  the  past  10  years  with  the  New 
England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston,  has  associated  him- 
self with  Alley  &  Page,  Boston,  pig  iron,  coke,  etc. 

David  L.  Eynon,  president  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh,  sailed  on  Oct.  10  for  a  two  months' 
European  tour  during  which  he  will  visit  the  leading 
steel  plants  of  England,  France  and  Belgium. 

N.  T.  Montague,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.. 
abrasives  and  grinding  machinery,  spoke  on  Factors 
Affecting  Grinding  Wheels  Selection  before  the  ma- 
chine shop  section.  Providence  Engineering  Society. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  10. 

D.  I.  Miller,  for  several  years  manager  of  the  Grand 
River,  Ky.,  plant  of  J.  B.  Clow  &  Sons  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  that  company's  Coshocton,  Oh'o, 
plant.  F.  W.  Schwab,  who  has  been  manager  of  both 
the  Coshocton  and  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  plants,  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  latter  plant. 

Walter  S.  McKee  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
director  American  Manganese  Steel  Co.,  and  will  de- 
velop the  business  of  the  Inland  Engineering  Co.,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent. 

C.  R.  Dodge,  recently  western  sales  manager  Lake- 
wood  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Northwest  Engineering  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  Northwest  crawler  cranes, 
draglines,  shovels  and  similar  equipment,  with  sreneral 
sales  offices  at  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Dodge  was  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  Milwaukee  Concrete  Mixer  Co.  in  the  Eas>t. 
Later  he  organized  C.  R.  Dodge  &  Co.,  hanuling  a  gen- 
eral line  of  contractors'  equipment,  and  then  for  several 
years  was  with  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.  as  man- 
ager of  its  Philadelphia  office,  later  as  field  sales  man- 
ager and  finally  as  western  sales  manager.  W.  W. 
Mutter,  vice-president  Northwest  Engineering  Co.,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  sales  organization,  will  be- 
vote  his  time  to  production  and  special  problems. 

E.  D.  Jerome,  formerly  of  the  pig  iron  sales  de- 
partment of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  Bo.ston  office,  has 
been  appointed  sales  representative  in  New  England 
by  the  Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  which  will  put  its  furnace  in  blast  shortly, 
after  two  years'  idleness.  Mr.  Jerome  will  have  an 
office  at  131  State  Street,  Boston. 

President  Julius  Kahn  of  the  Truscon  Steel  C;.., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  w'as  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  "wel- 
come-home" dinner  given  by  associates  on  Oct.  14,  fol- 
lowing his  three  months'  stay  in  Europe.  Mr.  Kahn 
took  occasion  to  express  his  views  on  European  condi- 
tions, voicing  little  hope  for  early  revival  of  trade  with 
continentjil  countries,  owing  to  their  currency  depre- 
ciation! He  contends  that  cancellation  of  war  debts 
would  help  in  restoring  such  currencies  to  normal  and 
thus  stimulate  trading. 

Ray  S.  Dean  has  been  appointed  district  manager 
Manning  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Dean 
was  born  at  Sauk  Center,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  189.S,  and 
attended  the  engineering  school  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1906.  In 
January,  1909,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  and  since  then  has  remained  with  that 
company. 

Jack  E.  Shibeler,  for  10  years  with  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  Link  Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  later 
representing  the  LaSalle  Steel  Co.  in  the  Indiana  and 
Ohio  territories,  has  been  appointed  as  Indianapolis 
district  manager  of  the  Betz-Pierce  Co.,  Cleveland, 
jobbers  in  iron  and  steel. 

C.  C.  Upham,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Diebold  Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  president  of  that  company  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  John  C.  Welty. 

Henry  L.  Thompson,  president  Bostwick-Braun  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  William  Bingham  Co.,  Cleveland, 
wholesale  hardware  dealer  and  jobber  in  iron  and  steel, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

J.  F.  Geary,  recently  superintendent  Niagara  Radia- 
tor Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  and  previously  in 
charge  of  various  plants  of  the  United  States  Radiator 
Corporation  and  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  is  now 
district  manager  in  western  New  York,  Ontario  and 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  for  the  Business  Training 
Corporation,  New  York,  specialist  in  training  courses 
in  production  methods  for  foremen  and  production 
executives. 
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During  the  first  six  months  of  1922  the  mining  com- 
panies of  Melilla,  Morocco,  exported  over  100,000  tons 
of  iron  ore,  of  which  a  large  portion  went  to  Ger- 
many. The  complete  particulars  are  not  yet  available, 
but  during  the  first  five  months  only  17,000  tons  were 
shipped  to  British  ports  and  52,430  tons  to  Rotterdam. 
Tn  June  and  July  only  8824  tons  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  dear,  says  the  London  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review,  that  these  exports  have  considerably 
affected  the  sales  of  iron  ore  at  Bilbao  and  Santander. 


In  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  jobs  are 
more  plentiful  than  men  to  fill  them,  say  employment 
managers.  Many  plants  are  seeking  workers.  For 
common  labor  from  40  to  55c.  per  hr.  is  being  paid. 
The  demand  for  common  labor  exceeds  that  for  skilled 
workmen.  Shortage  of  sheet  mill  workers  is  being  ex- 
perienced to  some  axtent,  and  schedules  announced  by 
makers  at  the  beginning  of  a  w;eek  are  seldom  main- 
tained throughout  the  period. 


Frederick  E.  Anthony 

FREnERiCK  E.  Anthony,  who  for  many  years  v.as 
in  charge  of  the  automatic  screw  machine  tool  designing 
of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  died  on  Oct.  8,  his 
58th  birthday,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  son,  Clyde.  Mr. 
Anthony  was  born  in  East  Providence,  and  at  the  ape 
of  17  entered  Brown  &  Sharpo's  employ  as  an  appren- 
tice. He  remained  with  the  company  until  January, 
1890,  after  which  he  worked  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  and  with  Bugbee  &  Niles,  North  Attleboro.  In 
October,  1898,  he  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Co.,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his 
death.    A  friend  of  long  standing  pays  him  this  tribute: 

"Mr.  Anthony  represented  the  type  of  trained 
mechanic  which  has  made  so  much  for  the  progress  of 
mechanical  lines  in  this  country.  He  was  fertile  in 
devising  ways  and  means  of  doing  work,  and  his  sound 
mechanical  judgment  and  training  kept  him  from 
various  pitfalls  that  are  so  apt  to  embarrass  a  mechan- 
ical genius.  Through  his  advice  and  experience,  many 
of  the  details  of  the  automatic  screw  machines  were 
brought  out,  and  there  is  hardly  a  large  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  country  making  use  of  this  type  of  machine 
that  is  not  using  some  of  the  plans  that  Mr.  Anthony 
had  worked  out.  His  loyalty  to  the  company  was  such 
as  showed  itself  in  continually  seeking  to  advance  the 
solution  of  problems  of  customers  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  As  a  companion  and  shopmate,  his  untiring 
courtesy  and  cheerfulness  made  him  a  man  who  was 
able  to  impress  himself  upon  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  as  a  companion  to  be  cultivated  from  a  sense 
of  pure  friendship." 


Harry  Jacob  Frank,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Frank 
Foundries  Corporation,  Davenport,  Iowa,  died  on  Oct. 
4,  following  an  illness  of  six  months.  He  was  71  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  28, 
1850.  Mr.  Frank  came  to  Davenport  in  1888  and  for 
10  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Davenport  Machine 
&  Foundry  Co.  In  1898  he  started  in  business  for  him- 
self and  established  the  Frank  Foundries  on  West 
Second  Street  and  Wilkes  Avenue.  In  1915  a  branch 
foundry  was  established  in  Moline  under  the  same  firm 
name. 

John  B.  Foote,  president  and  treasurer  Foote  Bros. 
Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  died  suddenly  in  that  city 
on  Oct.  12.  Just  two  days  before  Mr.  Foote  had  served 
as  toastmaster  at  a  banquet  of  the  American  Gear 
Manufacturers  Association  in  that  city.  Mr.  Foote 
was  prominent  in  the  activities  of  that  society  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Committee.  The  deceased  was 
born  in  Chicago  in  1865. 

George  Koop,  president  Columbia  Architectural  Iron 
Works,  Chicago,  died  in  that  city  on  Oct.  8.  Mr.  Koop 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1860,  coming  to  America  17 
years  later.  In  1888  he  founded  the  company  of  which 
he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Spencer  F.  Moore,  chief  engineer  Collins  Co.,  Col- 
linsville,  Conn.,  died  on  Oct.  11,  in  his  36th  year.  Mr. 
Moore  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Machine  Co.  and  the  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, as  a  mechanical  engineer.  During  the  war  he  was 
a  senior  lieutenant  and  was  stationed  at  the  Naval 
School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Charles  S.  Gingrich,  head  of  the  sales  department 
of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  died 
in  that  city,  Oct.  10,  from  a  complication  of  diseases, 
at  the  age  of  48.  He  had  been  with  the  company  for 
about  22  years  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
machine  tool  trade. 

Emil  a.  Foht,  chief  engineer.  Miller  Saw  Trimmer 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home  in  Sewickley,  Pa., 
after  a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia.  He  was  bom  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  41  years  ago. 
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British   Iron  and  Steel  Market 

America   Still   Buying   British   Pig   Iron   —    Steel 

Prijps  (Generally  Lower — September 

Kxports,  279,K>9  Tons 

{By  Cable) 

London    England,  Oct.  17. 

America  is  inquiring  for  pip  iron  and  sales  are 
being  made  covering  December  and  January  shipment. 
The  market  is  firm,  with  continued  scarcity  of  better 
grades  of  Clevelanii  material. 

Hematite  is  firmer  on  sustained  demand  for  home 
and  export.  Sales  have  been  made  to  America,  but 
generally  these  have  been  of  special  analysis  iron. 
Bilbao  Rubio  is  nominally  23s.  to  23 Vis.  ($.5.10  to  $5.21) 
e.x-ship  Tees. 

There  is  improved  demand  for  finished  iron  and 
steel.  China  and  Japan  are  inquiring  for  bridge  build- 
ing material  and  the  Indian  Government  is  making 
substantial  purchases  of  railroad  equipment.  Prices  are 
firm. 

India,  China  and  Japan  are  buying  Continental  steel 
in  small  lots.  Czecho-Slovakian  merchant  bars  are  be- 
ing sold  at  £9  (1.78c.  per  lb.)  c.  i.  f.  Japan.  Belgian 
merchant  bars  have  been  sold  at  £7  17V2S.  (1.56c.  per 
lb.)  cost  and  freight  to  India.  Continental  pig  iron  is 
quiet. 

Tin  plate  Ls  firmer,  with  more  export  buying,  in- 
cluding substantial  quantities  for  Germany.  Welsh  tin 
plate  makers  have  agi-eed  to  a  minimum  selling  price  of 
19Vis.  (.'54.27)  basis,  f.o.b.  The  Welsh  association  has 
reduced  tin  plate  bars  to  i'7   ($31.08)   delivered. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  steady,  with  moderately  small 
demand.  Japan  is  inquiring  for  black  sheets  and  some 
sales  have  been  made.  Small  sales  have  been  made 
also  to  the  Continent  and  India. 

Total  British  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  September 
were  279,169  tons.  [This  compares  with  281,954  tons 
in  August  and  251,743  tons  in  July.] 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.44  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1   10>4s.  to£l   lis.       J6.77  to    $6.SS 
Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      4    171/5  21.64 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4   12V.  to    4    15  20.53  to    21. OH 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   10  '  19.98 

Cleveland  No.   4  forge.      4     5  18.87 

Cleveland  basic    4     0  17.76 

East  Coast  mixed 4   12  to    4    12V.      20.42  to    20.53 

Kerromanganese   15     0  "     66.60 

Ferronmnganese*    14   10  to  14   15         64.38  to    65.49 

Kails,  60  lb.  and  up...      7     5  to    8     0         32.19  to    35.52 

billets    7     2Vj  to    S      0  31.63  to    35.52 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    7     0  31.08 

Till  plates,  base  box...      0   19  to    0   19^4        4.22  to       4.27 

C.  per  I.b. 

.Ship   plates    s   10  to    9      0  1.6S  to       1.78 

Holler  plates   11    10  to  12      0  2.28  to       2.38 

Tets   9     0  to    9   10  1.78  to       1.8S 

Channels     8     5  to    8   15  1.63  to      1.73 

•*"ams    S      5  to    8   15  1.63  to      1.73 

Itound  bars,   %   to  3  in.     9      0  to    9   10  1.78  to      1.88 

"iulvanized  sheets.  24  g.  16     2V.  upward  3.19 

HIiiik  sheets   12      0  2.38 

Steil   hoops    11      0  &   11    10»  2.18  &        2.28* 

fold   rolled   steel   strip, 

-OK 23      2Vj  4.58 

I  ■ittoii  ties,  Indian  speci- 

fluiitions    15     0  2.97 

•Kxport  price. 

Conliiuiitai   I'riee.s,  All  F.  O.  H.  Oianii.l   Porl.>. 
Delivery  as  Specified 

.\.i.  3  loundry  pig  iron: 

Kilglum,  Dec     £4      Ss.  to  £4     7  VjB.»lS.87  to  S19.42 

.uxeniburg,  Dec    . .  .      4      5  to    4     7V.      18:87  to    19  42 

l:,l'l'-u""''"'  ■*     ^'  ^°    *      '^-      lS.87to    19.42 

France.   Dec 5   12',.',  to    5   I41..      ''4  97  tn    ai  41 

l.uxeniburs    Dec.    ...      5   12^  to    SUC.      24:97  to    2541 

l-orrainc.    Dec 5   121!  to    5   14i,\      -'j  «- »n    oka. 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis):  "'  '°    "   »^  '-'     -4.9.  to    25.41 

'  iermany 014%  32' 

H.lKlum    0  20W  ip. 

Wire  rods,  5  mm.  (0.2  in.):  " 

"•■'S'"'"     7      5  to  10      n\      32.19  to    46.06 

"    M.;gium.    Sept 7      7li  1.4^  "*"■  ^''- 


7% 
rd 

1.39  to 
1.41 
1.44  to 

1.39 

$1.44 

1.46 

15 
0 
15 

1.29  to 
1.31  to 
1.29  to 

1.34 
1.39 
1.34 

12% 

1.49  to 

1.51 

7% 
10 

1.44  to 
1.46  to 
1.44 

1.46 
1.49 

Tees : 

Belgium     £8      Ds. 

.Merchant  bars: 

Uclgium,   Jan.,   Feb..      7      0 
Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...      7     2% 

France.  Jan 7      5   * 

Germany,   Jan.,    Feb., 

Mar 7     0 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France,   Dec 6   10 

Belgium,  Nov.,  Dec.  .      6   12Vi 
Luxemburg,  Dec.    ...      6  10  " 

Channels : 

Belgium    7   10 

i-'o-in.  plates : 
(Jcrmany,  Dec.,  Jan. .      7      5 

Belgium.  Dec 7     7  Vj 

Jjuxemburg,  Dec.    ...      7     5  " 
France,    not    offered. 

'i-in.  plates; 
Germany     9      0 

No.  8  gage  wire ; 

Belgium    14    10% 


Price    of   Fuel   Increasing — Two    Substantial 

Contracts  Involving  Steel — Export 

Demand  Fair 

London,  England,  Oct.  5. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  are  beginning 
to  improve  and,  as  will  be  seen  further  down,  one  or 
two  substantial  steel  contracts  have  been  placed  here. 
The  demand  for  pig  iron  from  your  side  has  caused  a 
temporary  shortage  of  the  better  grades  of  foundry 
material,  so  that  prices  are  firmer  and  though  the  vol- 
ume of  new  business  coming  from  America  is  now- 
beginning  to  diminish,  considerable  quantities  have  yet 
to  be  shipped,  probably  occupying  makers  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  fuel  prices  have  been 
stiffening  rapidly,  and  as  pig  iron  producers  feel  that 
already  they  are  paying  too  high  a  price  for  fuel,  there 
is  talk  of  the  value  of  pig  iron  being  shortly  advanced 
by  about  5s.  per  ton.  Output  remains  pretty  well  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  few  weeks;  another  furnace 
was  started  on  the  North  East  coast  this  week,  but 
makers  are  not  keen  on  making  any  general  increase  in 
production  while  fuel  prices  maintain  their  upward 
tendency.  No.  3  G.  M.  B.  is  quoted  at  95s.  for  prompt 
shipment  when  available,  and  at  92s.  6d.  "for  ship- 
ments November-December.  Export  buying  of  hema- 
tite has  shown  considerable  improvement,  Italy  and 
Belgium  being  the  main  consumers  to  exhibit  interest. 
Moreover,  consumers  in  the  home  trade  are  also  more 
inclined  to  buy  hematite,  seeing  that  it  is  cheaper  than 
foundry  and  makers  have  therefore  been  enabled  to 
considerably  reduce  their  stocks.  The  present  price  of 
East  Coast  mixed  numbers  is  about  90s.  to  91s.  for 
home  and  export. 

During  the  past  fortnight  some  substantial  con- 
tracts, which  will  involve  steel  works,  have  been  placed 
here.  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons  have  secured  a  contract 
running  into  £3,000,000  for  irrigation  work  in  the 
Sudan,  while  the  Foundation  Co.  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  involving  about  £250,000  for  further  extensions 
in  the  London  tube  railroad.  It  is  reported  that  British 
shipyards  will  shortly  be  awarded  contracts  for  eight 
steamers  for  a  Western  Australia  concern,  which  will 
involve  a  cost  of  about  £2,000,000.  The  Fairfield  Ship- 
building &  Engineering  Co.  has  received  orders  from 
the  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  for  a  pas- 
senger liner  of  displacement  of  about  22,000  tons  b.hp. 
It  is  stated  that  this  will  be  the  fastest  and  largest 
motor  ship  afloat.  As  will  be  seen  by  these  various 
contracts,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  steel  busi- 
ness. Prices  are  low  and  while  not  many  works  are 
willing  to  accept  them,  those  who  have  done  .so  are 
now  in  possession  of  quite  a  fair  quantity  of  orders, 
and  are  stiffening  their  values. 

General  export  buying  has  been  offering  from  the 
Far  East,  the  first  to  make  its  appearance  for  some  few 
months  past,  and  it  is  hoped  that  buyers  and  sellers 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  orders.  Canada  is  also  re- 
ported to  be  buying  plates  here.  Of  our  export  markets 
Australia  is  still  the  best  buyer,  India  not  showing  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Home  trade  buying  as  a  general 
rule  is  confined  to  parcels  for  immediate  requirements, 
but  now  that  the  tendency  is  for  raw  materials  to  ad- 
vance, and  consequently  for  steel  prices  to  stiffen,  it  i.= 
anticipated  that  purchasers  will  come  in  to  cover  them- 
selves  more   freelv. 
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To  Hold  Power  Exposition  in  New  York. 

The  National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical 
Engineering:  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in 
New  York  from  Thursday,  Dec.  7  to  Dec.  13,  closing, 
however,  on  the  intervening  Sunday,  is  being  planned  in 
co-operation  with  the  national  societies  interested  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  and  in  the  production  and  use  of  power 
generated  therefrom.  The  opening  of  the  exposition 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  will  take  place  on  the  clos- 
ing day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  time  has  been  set  aside 
in  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  program  so  that  members  desiring 
may  attend  the  opening  exercises. 

The  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers 
is  to  hold  its  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  three  days 
commencing  Dec.  5,  and  its  members,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  will  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
position upon  the  presentation  of  their  membership 
cards. 

On  the  advisory  committee  of  the  exposition  are 
Irving  E.  Moultrop,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of 
Boston,  chairman;  Dexter  S.  Kimball  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, president  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers; Alexander  G.  Christie,  chairman  power  di- 
vision A.  S.  M.  E.;  Fred  Felderman,  president  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stationarj-  Engineers;  Milan  R. 
Bump,  president  National  Electric  Light  Association; 
N.  A.  Carle,  vice-president  Public  Service  Production 
Co.  of  New  Jersey;  E.  B.  Katte,  chief  engineer  electric 
traction  New  York  Central  Railroad;  Fred  R.  Low, 
editor  Power;  David  Moffat  Myers,  consulting  en- 
gineer, New  York;  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  and  the  managers, 
Charles  F.  Roth  and  Fred  W.  Payne,  with  offices  in 
Grand   Central  Palace. 


To  Hold  Eleetrie  Switch  Exhibit  at  Philadel- 
phia 

A  congress  and  exhibit  has  been  planned  by  the 
Philadelphia  section  of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Electrical  Engineers  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Majestic. 
Philadelphia,  Saturday,  Nov.  4.  About  twenty-five 
manufacturers  of  safety  switches  for  600-volt  services 
and  below,  including  motor  starting  switches  of  the 
across-the-line  type  only  and  limit  switches  for  cranes, 
will  exhibit  their  products  at  that  time.  The  exhibit 
will  open  at  1  p.  m.  and  at  6.30  p.  m.  a  dinner  will  be 
served.  Following  the  dinner  P.  T.  Vandei-waart,  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Palnierton. 
Pa.,  will  deliver  a  paper  on  the  subject  followed  by  a 
general  discussion. 


Fact-Finding;  Commission  Beginning  Its  Labor 

Washington,  Oct.  17.— The  fact-finding  coal  com- 
mission recently  appointed  by  President  Harding  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  at  11  o'clock  to-morrow  in  the 
office  of  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  commission  to  first 
study  Government  reports  on  coal  production,  costs, 
etc.,  which  probably  will  require  one  month,  before  be- 
g'nning  a  thoroughgoing  survey  throughout  the  mining 
districts  of  the  country.  It  is  "believed  that  John  Hays 
Hammond  will  be  named  chairman  of  the  commission. 
The  seven  members  of  the  commission  are  representative 
of  the  public,  none  of  them  being  associated  with  the  coal 
industry.  It  will  study  the  industry  from  production  to 
consumption  in  more  exhaustive  detail,  it  is  stated,  than 
has  been  attempted  previously.  The  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation are  expected  to  be  made  the  basis  for  legis- 
lation intended  to  remedy  permanently  conditions  in  the 
mdustry  that  have  led  to  frequent  strikes,  and  shortage 
and  high  prices  of  fuel.  President  Harding  and  his 
advisors  are  said  to  be  convinced  that  the  "fundamental 
illness"  of  the  coal  industry  is  that  it  has  failed  to 
modernize  and  this  phase  of  the  question  is  to  be  given 
particularly  careful  study  by  the  commission  with  a 
view  to  placing  coal  mining  on  an  efficient  basis. 

It  has  been  stated  that  neither  the  commission  nor 
the    Government    will    attempt    arbitrarily    to    prevent 


strikes  but  rather  an  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate 
causes  of  strikes.  Besides  Mr.  Hammond  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  are:  former  Vice-president 
Thomas  R.  Marshall;  Clark  Howell,  editor  Atlanta 
Cotixtitiitioii:  George  Otis  Smith;  Dr.  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  Iowa,  and  Charles  P.  Neil  and  Judge  Samuel 
Alschuler,  of  Illinois. 


Brier  HiU  Steel  Co.  Plans 

Engineers  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
are  continuing  their  study  of  the  company's  expansion 
program,  and  directors  have  not  yet  approved  any  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  adding  lap  weld  tube  mills,  the 
company  is  likewise  considering  the  construction  of  butt 
weld  units.  The  lap  weld  mills  planned  will  roll  pipe 
from  2  to  12-in.  in  diameter,  though  the  company  has 
considered  units  capable  of  rolling  Kj-in.  pipe.  Skeip 
for  these  mills  will  be  furnished  from  the  132-in.  plate 
mill,  for  the  larger  sizes,  and  from  a  new  strip  mill, 
which  is  to  be  added,  for  the  smaller  sizes. 

According  to  plans  now  in  process,  butt  weld  units 
may  be  added  to  produce  wrought  iron  pipe,  absorbing 
part  of  the  output  of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co.  at  War- 
ren. Interests  of  the  Brier  Hill  company  control  the 
Youngstown   Steel   Co. 


Porter-Cable  Machine  Co.  Buys  Another 
Company 

The  Porter-Cable  Machine  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  lathes,  has  purchased  the  plant  and 
business  of  the  Syracuse  Sander  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse, 
and  will  manufacture  the  products  of  the  latter  con.- 
pany  in  its  own  plant,  these  including  disk  sandeis, 
oscillating  spindle  sanders,  belt  sanders,  band  saws  and 
wood  lathes,  all  motor  driven  and  designed  especially 
for  pattern  shops.  The  building  and  machinery  of  the 
Syracuse  Sander  Mfg.  Co.  will  be  ofi'ered  for  sale. 


British   Pig  Iron  and  Steel   Output   for   Sep- 
tember 

London,  England,  Oct.  16  (By  Cable). — The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  September  was 
430,300  gross  tons  and  that  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
o-oS.gOO  tons.  These  compare  with  411,700  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  .520,800  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in 
August. 

The  pig  iron  and  steel  output  for  Great  Britain  by 
months  so  far  this  year  has  been  as  follows  in  gross 
tons : 

Steel  Ingots 

1822  Pig  Iron  and  Castings 

January    288,000  327.500 

Februarj-    300,100  418.800 

-March    389,800  549,400 

April    394.300  404.200 

itay    407,900  462,300 

June     369,200  400,200 

July    399,100  473.100 

August     411,700  520.806 

.September     .  .  .* 430.300  555,900 

The  September  output  of  pig  iron  and  steel  is  the 
largest  month  of  the  year.  The  1921  pig  iron  produc- 
tion averaged  217,600  tons  per  month  and  the  steel  out- 
put 302,100  tons  per  month.  In  1913  the  two  figures 
were  855,000  tons  and  639,000  tons  per  month  respec- 
tively. 


Pulverized  coal  is  to  be  used  in  the  stoker  fired 
boiler  plant  at  Roanoke  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
road. The  plant  comprises  six  200  hp.  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boilers,  each  to  have  one  vertical  coal  burner  and 
five  400-hp.  boilers,  each  to  have  three  vertical  pulver- 
ized coal  burners.  Various  grades  of  coal  from  the 
Pocahontas  field  are  to  be  used,  especially  bone  and 
refuse  coal,  varying  in  ash  content  from  20  to  38  per 
cent  with  a  calorific  value  of  10,000  to  11,000  B.t.u.  per 
pound.  The  equipment  will  be  installed  by  the  Fuller 
Engineering  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  will  include  a 
Fuller-Lehigh  rotary  dryer,  Fuller-Lehigh  pulverizers, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  powdered  fuel  will  be  by 
means  of  the  Fuller-Kinyon  conveying  system  over  a 
distance  of  250  ft.  in  4-in.  pipe  lines. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TOOL  INQUIRY 

Road  Asks  for  Prices  on  80  Machines— Buys 
S225,000  Worth  of  Cranes 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  18.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  issued  an  inquiry  calling  for  prices  on  about  80 
machine  tools,  aggregating  about  $300,000  in  value, 
for  its  new  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  has  placed  an 
order  for  16  cranes  for  the  same  shops  with  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.  The  crane  order,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  placed  in  the  East  in  years,  totals  upwards  of 
$225,000  and  includes  two  of  250  tons  capacity;  two 
60-ton,  two  50-ton,   10   15-ton. 

The  tool  inquiry  covers  the  following  machines  and 
it  is  expected  in  the  local  machine-tool  trade  that  pur- 
chases will  be  made  within  the  next  few  weeks: 

One  axle  lathe. 
One  journal  turning  lathe. 
Tjwo  30-in.  engine  lathes. 
Four  24-in.  engine  lathes. 
Nine  16-in.  engine  lathes. 
One  36-in.  engine  lathe. 
One  48-in.  engine  lathe. 
Three  No.  5  knee-type  milling  machines. 
One  42-in.  coach  wheel  lathe. 
Six  36-in.  vertical  turret  lathes. 
Three  42-in.  vertical  turret  lathes. 
One  90-in,  tire  mill. 
Two  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathes. 
Ten  3G  in.  x  4  in.  wet  emery  grinders. 
Two  36-in.  planers. 
Two  4S-in.  planers. 

Three  Warner  &  Swasey  No    A  turret  lathes. 
Three  .")-ft.  radial  drills. 
One  6-ft.  radial  drill. 

Two  314  in.  X  40  in.  horizontal  turret  lathes. 
Five  24-in.  shapers. 

Two  2%   in.  X  26  in.  horizontal  turret  lathes. 
One  2-in.  pipe  machine. 
Two  15-in.  Blotters. 
Three  18-in.  Blotters. 

Four  5-in.  portable  cylinder  boring  bars. 
One  crown  and  staybolt  threading  and  reducing  ma- 
chine, six  spindles. 
One  bolt  turning  machine,  four  spindles. 
One  bolt  pointing  machine. 
One  l^i-in.  bolt  heading  machine. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  just  placed  orders 
for  one  90-in.  Sellers  driving  wheel  lathe,  one  Betts 
journal  turning  lathe,  one  Niles  quartering  machine, 
and  one  l^/^-in.  semi-automatic  bolt  threading  machine 
and  one  1%-in.  roll  threading  machine,  the  latter  two 
machines  being  purchased  from  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc. 


Progress  Report  on  Rock  Drill  Steel  Breakage 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — The  report  relating  to  the 
existing  status  of  the  practice  of  heat  treatment  of 
drill  steels  and  the  extent  to  which  breakage  occurs 
has  been  completed  by  engineers  serving  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  report 
will  be  considered  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
advisory  board  appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  to  co-operate  with 
the  two  bureaus  after  which  it  will  be  made  public. 
Being  of  a  preliminary  character  the  report  is  to  be 
followed  by  work  for  another  year  on  the  subject,  when 
special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  break- 
age in  oil  well  drills. 

•Request  has  been  made  by  Benjamin  F.  Tillson,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  for  members  of  the 
committee  to  meet  on  Nov.  17  for  discussion  of  the 
report  just  completed  and  to  recommend  any  changes 
that  may  be  considered  necessary  before  presentation 
of  the  report  to  the  institute  on  Feb.  20. 

It  is  indicated  through  field  work  on  the  problem, 
done  largely  by  Francis  B.  Foley  and  Charles  Y.  Clay- 
ton, metallurgists  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  by 
Henry  S.  Burnholz,  a  Bureau  of  Standards  metallurg- 
ist, that  greatly  increased  efficiency  in  mining  opera- 
tions   may    be   obtained    by   distributing    more    precise 


knowledge   regarding   the   breakage   of  drill   steel   and 
its  heat  treatment. 

Drill  steel  handling  at  60  mines  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  was  studied  during  April,  May  and  June 
by  the  three  metallurgists  and  results  of  all  the  work 
done  are  summarized  in  the  report  to  be  considere<i 
on  Nov.  17  by  the  executive  committee.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  following:  B.  F.  Tillson, 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  chairman;  W.  H.  Leonard,  Denver 
Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Co.;  Dr.  J.  A.  Mathews,  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  of  America;  Van  H.  Manning,  American  Petroleum 
Institute;  D.  A.  Lyon,  Bureau  of  Mines;  G.  K.  Burgess, 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


American  Steel  Shipments  to  South  Africa 

Total  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  from 
the  United  States,  amounted  in  1913  to  $17,851,000,  in 
1920  to  $82,946,000,  and  in  1921  to  $38,931,000.  As 
these  figures  are  respectively  9Vi,  18  and  16  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  that  country,  the  American  share 
has  been  almost  doubled  in  percentage  since  before  the 
war.  Iron  and  steel  and  other  metal  imports  and  manu- 
factures of  metal  are  covered  in  an  appended  table, 
which  has  been  taken  from  a  report  of  the  United 
States  vice  consul  at  Cape  Town.  In  showing  the 
amounts  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
respectively,  furnished  in  1921  in  a  large  number  of 
mechanical  items,  and  the  percentage  which  the  United 
States  figure  bore  to  the  whole,  the  table  indicates  in 
some  measure  the  lines  along  which  special  efforts  to 
increase  sales  might  bear  fruit. 

Imports   into  South  Africa  of  Metal  Manufactures 
(Expressed  in  Thousands) 

Great  United  Per 

Articles  Total  Britain  States  Cent  Others 

Agricultural    machinery.  $6,706  $2,639  $2,584  38       $8908 

Aluminum  ware    229  90  8  3V.     108* 

Brass  and  manufactures  365  304  10  3          16t 

Clocks   and   watches....  525  69  169  32         234t 

Copper  and  manufactures  162  122  33  20 

Electrical  machin'y,   etc.  9,131  5,664  2.935  31 

Enameled   ware    724  349  47  6>/-.     206* 

Hardware  and  cutlery .  .  10,484  7.210  1,605  15         650* 
Iron  and  steel : 

Bars,    bolts,    rods 2.172  1,609  54  2%     167|| 

Chains     205  139  42  20%     ... 

Beams    581  421  65  11           501 

Hoops    106  48  26  25 

Pipes   and    fittings 1,403  1,076  140  10         151* 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  1,756  1,191  174  10         301» 

I^ead    and    manufactures  108  56  41  39 
Machinery  and  parts. 

Air    compressors    ....  243  126  95  39^4       •■ 

Bands  and   belting 921  461  430  46%     ••• 

Battery   cloth    184  162  18  10 

Boilers     900  848  40  *Vt     ■-. 

Cranes     438  266  74  17           9iS 

Elevators    322  300  21  6%     .  .  . 

Engines   1,148  1,031  104  9 

Machine  tools    7,376  5.434  1,365  19         241* 

Mining     6.425  3,478  1.697  26V-     141* 

Printing    S07  388  398  49 

Pumps 731  425  184  25         lOot 

Windmills 572  98  468  82 

Rjiils   and    railroad    ma- 
terial      1,096  563  361  33 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

material    290  185  61  21 

Tin    and    tinware 435  390  14  3 

Tramway    material    ....  629  341  2S6  45 
Vehicles  and  parts : 

Bicycles    454  391  40  9         .^. 

Carriages    1S8  ...  62  33           ,6S 

Motorcycles    829  328  481  o8         ■;■ 

Motor  trucks  and  cars  4,829  1,113  2.29a  58      l.ln98 

Total  of  above... $63,474   $37,315   $16,427        26 

•Germanv  :  tJapan  :  tSwitzerland  :  JCanada  :  IBelgium  : 
llCanada,  with  Belgium  sending  $112(000)  also. 


Samuel  D.  Sleeth,  general  superintendent  foundries, 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Foundrymen's  Association,  General  Forbes  Hotel, 
Oct.  16.  His  subject  was  "Cupola  Practice,"  and  he 
traced  in  interesting  fashion  many  of  his  experiences 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  50  years,  touching  on 
fluxes,  mixes,  iron  and  refractories. 


An  address  on  machine  shop  practice  will  be  given 
by  A.  L.  DeLeeuw,  consulting  engineer,  New  York,  at 
the  Hotel  Winton,  Cleveland,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  24 
before  the  Cleveland  section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 
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MORE  RAILROAD  INQUIRY 

Pennsylvania    and    Burlington    Roads    Issue 
Large  Lists  of  Tools 

Railroads,  Steel  Companies,  AutomobUe  and  Elec- 
trical Machinery  Manufacturers  Buying 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  a  large  list 
of  tools  at  Philadelphia,  calling  for  bids  on  shop  equip- 
ment that  will  aggregate  in  value  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinoy 
has  issued  a  new  list  of  about  30  items  at  Chicago  cov- 
ering machines  required  for  its  Eola  scrap  reclamation 
yard. 

Railroad  buying  promises  to  increase.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quiney  has  been  in  the  market  for  some 
time  for  a  list  of  tools  in  addition  to  the  one  issued  last 
week,  and  will  probably  make  large  purchases  within 
a  few  days.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  expected 
to  issue  a  list  at  Chicago  shortly. 


Steel  companies  are  buying  more  equipment,  cranes 
in  particular.  The  National  Tube  Co.  has  received 
prices  on  14  heavy  tools  and  41  cranes  for  its  new  plant 
at  Gary,  Ind. 

In  the  automobile  field,  the  Ford  and  Dodge  com- 
panies are  the  principal  buyers.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
has  closed  for  seven  Bullard  Mult-au-matics  and  the 
Dodge  Motor  Co.  has  bought  10  engine  lathes,  12  to  18 
in.,  and  two  turret  lathes  from  Cleveland.  The  Nash 
Motors  Co.  has  bought  11  cylindrical  grinding  machines 
for  its  Milwaukee  plant.  Detroit  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  bought  sparingly  of  new  equipment  con- 
sidering the  extent  to  which  they  have  increased  out- 
put, but  the  larger  production  has  been  achieved  largely 
by  better  methods.  It  is  estimated  that  some  companies 
have  increased  output  about  25  per  cent  with  only  a  5 
per  cent  increase  in  tools. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  which  has  been  buying 
for  some  weeks,  has  placed  additional  orders  within 
the  past  week,  its  purchases  being  for  Schenectady  and 
Bridgeport  plants. 

The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  North  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  about  a  dozen  machines. 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  17. 

A  NUMBER  of  machine-tool  manufacturers  have 
put  higher  prices  in  effect  within  the  past  week, 
the  advances  averaging  about  10  per  cent.  This 
may  be  the  explanation  tor  .i  slump  in  buying  last 
week,  which  dealers  and  factory  representatives 
believe  to  be  only  temporary,  as  the  general  trend 
of  trade  seems  to  be  toward  continued  improve- 
ment. The  General  Electric  Co.,  as  reported  last 
week,  is  in  the  market  for  additional  equipment  for 
its  Schenectady  works  and  also  has  inquiries  out 
lor  tools  for  its  Bridgeport  plant.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  has  about  completed  purchases 
for  its  plant  in  Philadelphia.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  expected  to  come  into  the  market  shortly 
tor  considerable  equipment  for  additions  to  its  shops 
at  Altoona. 

Although  there  is  considerable  activity  in  crane 
sales  in  other  districts,  the  New  York  territory  con- 
tinues quiet  with  a  number  of  satisfactory  orders 
pending.  It  is  expected  that  the  orders  for  the  two 
150-ton  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  the  Brooklyn 
Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  will  be  placed  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  week.  Inquiry  for  locomotive  cranes 
is  active  and  dealers  in  used  locomotive  cranes  re- 
port fewer  available.  A  noticeable  number  of 
orders  are  appearing  for  small  capacity  chain 
blocks  and  hoists  from  dealers,  evidently  to  fill  in 
stock.     Hand  power  crane  inquiry  is  quiet. 

Among  recent  sales  are : 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Region.  Philadelphia, 
has  placed  an  order  for  17  electric  traveling  cranes  valued 
at  about  $225,000  with  the  Xiles-Bement-Pond  Co.  They  in- 
clude two  250-ton.  two  60-ton.  two  25-ton  and  ten  15-t.on 
electric  cranes  for  the  Juniata  shops. 

Central  Railroad  of  Xew  Jersey,  a  150-ton  wrecking  crane 
from  the  Industrial  "Works. 

Union  Contracting  Co..  Falls  Creek.  Pa.,  two  used  30-ton, 
50-ft.  boom  Ohio  locomotive  cranes  and  one  25-ton.  60-ft. 
boom  used  Industrial  locomotive  crane  from  Philip  T.  King, 
30  Church  Street,  New  York. 


American  Car  &  B'oundry  Co..  165  Broadway,  Xew  York, 
a  15-ton  locomotive  crane  from  the  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co. 

Mukden  Electric  Light  Works,  Mukden,  Shengking,  Man- 
churia, a  30-ton,  39-ft.  span  overhead  traveling  cram-  from 
the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  through  an  exporter. 

Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  17  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  Xew  York,  has  purchased  cranes  for  its  Hilles 
&  Jones  plant,  Wilmington,   Del.,  from  an  unnamed  builder. 

Matachewan  Power  Co..  Elk  l.ake,  Ont.,  a  15-ton  electric 
traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  a  5-ton,  2-motor 
crane  trolley  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis,  65  Broadway,  Xew  York,  who  were 
recently  in  the  market  for  two  10-ton  overhead  traveling 
cranes,  have  purchased  used  equipment  from  Government 
sources. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Xavy  Department, 
Washington,  will,  receive  bids  until  Oct.  24  for  12,300  lb.  of 
brass  tubing  for  voice  transmission,  schedule  219;  am!  until 
Oct.  31  for  305  mechanical  thermometers,  schedule  222,  for 
the  Brooklyn  Xavj-  Yard. 

The  Rubel  Coal  &  Ice  Corporation,  Glenmore  Avenue, 
Ozone  Park,  Brooklyn,  is  arranging  a  list  of  machinery  for 
its  ice-manufacturing  plant  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000. 

Charles  L.  Cadle,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Capitol 
Building,  Albany,  X.  Y.,  will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  1  for  a 
power  plant  at  Vischer  Ferry  on  the  State  Barge  Canal. 
Plans  and  specifications  are  at  the  office  of  the  State  Engi- 
neer, Telephone  Building,  Albany. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  reported  to  have  acquired  property  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  a  new  plant  estimated  to  cost  $400,000, 
including  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Xavy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  X'ov.  15  for  mechanical 
equipment  for  the  power  house  to  be  built  in  connection  with 
the  veterans'  liospital,  Tupper  Lake,  X\  Y.,  including  side- 
feed  mechanical  stokers,  feed-water  heater,  pumping  machin- 
ery and  incinerator  plant  (boilers  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Government),  all  as  set  forth  in  specification  4719.  Also  at 
the  same  time  for  refrigerating  and  ice-manufacturing  ma- 
chinery. Including  compressors,  condensers,  filters,  etc.,  with 
can  hoist  and  automatic  can  dump,  specification  4720  ;  and 
for  a  200,000-gal.  steel  tank  and  tower,  specification  4724. 
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The  United  Plumbers'  Supply  Co..  ISl  East  lOSth  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc., 
has  nied  plans  for  a  two-story  factory,  SO  x  170  ft.,  on 
K.xterior  Street  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Utility  Can  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  has  leased  space 
in  the  new  building  on  Van  Alst  Avenue,  near  the  Queens- 
boro  Bridge  Plaza,  for  a  manufacturing  and  distributing 
plant. 

Fire,  Oct.  2,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Refrigerating  Co.,  Tenth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth 
Street,  New  York,  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,000,  including 
equipment.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  Commissioner  of  Plant  and  Structures, 
New  York,  is  pertecUng  plans  for  a  trackless  trolley  system 
on  Staten  Island,  estimated  to  cost  $4,235,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,235,000  will  be  used  for  an  electric  generating 
plant,  for  which  a  site  has  been  selected.  The  electrical  and 
mechanical  equipment  for  the  cars  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$800,000. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Cocliabama  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  for  which  the  Bolivian 
Government  is  now  calling  for  tenders,  complete  repair  shops 
will  be  built  at  a  number  of  points  along  the  line,  which  will 
be  388  miles,  with  a  37-mile  branch  road.  The  project  is 
.•stimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.  Information  can 
be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Bolivian  Exhibit  and  Information 
Bureau,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 

Officials  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Woolworth 
Building.  New  York,  and  the  Federal  Telegraph  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia San  Francisco,  have  organized  the  Federal  Telegraph 
Co  of  Delaware,  capitalized  at  $9,500,000.  The  new  com- 
pany will  conduct  initial  operations  in  China,  where  a  con- 
tract has  been  secured  from  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
construction  of  four  high-power  wireless  plants  to  cost  about 
$13  000,000,  including  electric  power  stations,  steel  towers, 
radio  apparatus,  etc.  R.  P.  Scheerin,  president  of  the  Federal 
•  ompany  of  California,  will  occupy  a  similar  position  with 
the  now  organization.  The  Radio  Corporation  has  purchased 
the  White  Oil  Building,  61-68  Broad  Street.  New  York,  for 
about  $1,000,000,  and  will  establish  a  central  broadcasting 
and  receiving  plant  at  this  point. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway.  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  mining  machinery,  etc..  has  called  a  special  meet- 
ing of  stockholders  on  Nov.  1  to  vote  an  increase  in  the 
common  stock  from  $15,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  expansion. 

The  Baltic  Ice  Co.,  Inc.,  87-93  Columbia  Street.  Brooklyn, 
has  filed  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  two- 
story  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  to  cost 
$50,000. 

A  three-story  automobile  machine  and  service  works,  75  x 
100  ft.,  to  cost  $S0,000.  will  be  erected  at  531-35  West  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  by  Alfred  Revere  and  Morris  Golden- 
blum,  care  of  Henry  J.  Nurick,  44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
architect. 

The  Mammoth  Oil  Co.,  an  interest  of  the  Sinclair  Con- 
solidated Oil  Corporation,  45  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  has 
disposed  of  a  stock  issue  of  $10,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  pipe  lines,  pumping 
plants,  power  houses  and  other  structures  in  the  Teapot 
Dome  field,  Wyoming,  recently  leased  from  the  Government 
under  a  joint  production  plan. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  120  Broadway. 
New  York,  has  arranged  a  fund  of  about  $10,000,000  for 
extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plants  and  properties  in 
Colorado,  including  the  installation  of  new  machinery. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  24  for  one  precision 
bench  lathe  and  attachments,  for  the  naval  aircraft  station, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  will 
commiiice  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  locomotive  repair 
shop  at  the  foot  of  Chapel  Avenue,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Franklin  Contracting  Co.,  20  Washington  Place,  New- 
ark, has  acquired  about  37  acres  at  Edgar,  near  Perth 
Amboy.  N.  J.,  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  road  materials. 
The  Newark  Umbrella  Frame  Co.,  359  Ogden  Street,  New- 
ark, plans  the  Installation  of  new  automatic  machine  equip- 
ment. 

The  City  Commission,  Newark,  plans  the  installation  of 
equipment  at  the  power  house  an<l  refrigerating  plant  at  the 
new  city  market,  now  In  course  of  erection,  as  follows:  Gen- 
erators and  engines.  $48,000;  boilers  and  steam  piping, 
$40,000;  elevator  equipment.  $40,000;  refrigerating  plant. 
$100,000;  equipment  for  driven  wells.  $10,000;  vacuum  ash 
conveyors,  $15,000;  Incinerators,  $10,000;  general  market 
oquipment,  $350,000,  and  ventilating  apparatus,  $5,000. 


Chicago 


Chicago.  Oct.  16. 

PROSPECTIVE  railroad  business  is  still  the  fea- 
ture of  the  machine  tool  market.  The  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  &  Quincy.  which  has  been  at  the 
point  of  buying  against  its  lists  for  several  weeks, 
is  expected  to  finally  close  for  this  equipment  within 
a  few  days.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  will 
probably  i.ssue  an  extensive  inquiry  in  the  near 
future  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which 
recently  purchased  considerable  equipment,  has 
issued  an  inquiry  for  a  carwheel  boring  machine. 
The  Burlington  has  issued  a  new  list  consisting 
largely  of  special  machines  for  its  Eola  scrap 
reclamation  yard  near  Aurora,  111.  Sales  of  local 
machine  tool  houses  have  fallen  off  since  the  first 
of  the  month,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  general 
users,  outside  of  the  railroads,  are  taking  less  in- 
terest in  the  market.  Among  the  few  outstanding 
orders  placed  recently  is  a  purcliase  of  11  cylindri- 
cal grinding  machines  for  cam  and  crankshaft  work 
by  the  Nash  Motors  Co.  for  its  Milwaukee  plant. 
Additional  business  is  pending  for  that  plant. 
The  Eola  list  of  the  Burlington  is  as  follows: 

One  500-lb.  upright  helve  hammer  for  4  to  5-in.  bar 

iron. 
One  vertical  power  press  with  capacity  of  100  tons. 
One    combination    punch    and    shear.    36-in.    jaw,    ca- 
pacity 11/4 -in.  hole  in  1-in.  steel  plate,   to  shear 

plates  %-in.  thick. 
One   double   head   bolt   threader,   to  thread   bolts    % 

to  1  Vi  in.  in  diameter. . 
One  triple  head  bolt  threader,  two  heads  to  cut  '/4  to 

I'/j  in.  in  diameter  and  other  head  to  cut  1%  to 

2  in. 
One  bolt  shear,  capacity  V2  to  2  in. 
One  rapid  bolt  straightening  machine  for  straighten- 
ing old  bolts  V2  to  2  in.  in  diameter. 
One    high-speed    six-spindle    automatic    nut    tapping 

machine,  capacity  %  to  1%  in. 
One   machine   for   backing   off   nuts   from   old   bolts. 

capacity  %  to  2  in. 
One  automatic  sorting  machine  for  sorting  nuts  and 

washers. 
Two  self-dumping  rattlers,  24  x  36  in. 
Two  double  spindle  bench  dry  grinding  machines  to 

carry  10  x  114-in.  wheel. 
One  automatic  rail  spike  straightcner. 
One  automatic  pipe  nipple  machine. 
One    dismantling    and    assembling    machine    for    air, 

signal  and  steam  hose. 
One  single  head  pipe  threading  machine,   from  1   to 

I'/j    in.,   to  rethread  air  and  steam  hose  nipples. 
One   automatic   angle   cock   valve    grinding   machine 

for  grinding  angle   cocks   and   cutting  out  cock 

valves. 
One   portabble   electric  welding  outfit. 
One   iwrtable  electric   rivet   heater,   for  rivets    %    to 

%-in. 
One  double-door  furnace,  12  x  12  x  36  in. 
One    pneumatic    straightening    and    flanging    clamp, 

capacity  to  take  120  in.  between   housings,  with 

vertical  adjustment  for  upper  clamping  beam  of 

15  In.  ,  ^    „ 

One   portable    machine    for   cutting    pipe    and    flues. 

capacity   %  to  2-ln.  pipe. 
One  automatic  sheet  iron  baler. 

One  automatic  washer  punch,  capacity    Vj   to  i%   In. 
One  automatic  round  bar  iron  straightening  machine 

with   feeding  device,   capacity   %   to  2-in.  round 

One   coupler   stripping  machine  for   removing  yokes 

from   couplers.  . 

One  sheet  .straightening  roll  for  straightening  sheet 
iron  and  steel.  5  ft.  between  housings,  capacity 
up  to  2-ln.  steel.  ..,/»,./ 

One  bender  for  corrugated  bars,  capacity  %   to  1%- 

in.  square  bars.  

One  power  baler  for  baling  waste  paper,  burlap,  rope. 

etc..    into   250-lb.   bales. 
Practically    all    of    the    machines    are    to    be    motor 
driven. 
The  Arnold  Co..  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  locomotive  jack 
from  the  Whiting  Corporation  for  the  Richmond.  Fredericks- 
burg &  Potomac  Railroad.  The  latter  company  also  has  orders 
for  two   tumbling  barrels  for  a  Chicago  plant  of  the  Inter- 
national  Harvester  Co.   and  for  a  10-ton  hand   power  crane 
for   the  Calumet  sewage   treatment  plant  of  the  Kensington 
sanitary  district. 

The  Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co..  Ill  West  Washington 
Street,  is  taking  bids  through  Francisco  &  Jacobus.  29  South 
LaSalle  Street,  on  a  two-story  factory.  300  x  400  ft.  at 
North  Sangamon  and  Cornell  Streets. 

H  P.  Hansen  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Viking  Pump 
Co..  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  will  be  the  head  of  the  new  company 
which  will  build  a  foundry  In  that  city. 

The  plant  of  the  Illinois  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Belle- 
ville. 111.,  was  recently  damaged  through  the  explosion  of  a 
cupola. 

The  American  Parts  Corporation,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile radiators  and  radio   specialties.   Toluca.   III.,  will   re- 
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move  its  plant  to  Rochelle.  The  former  Whltcomb  factory 
on  the  south  side  of  Rochelle  is  being  remodeled. 

A  two-story  building  is  being  erected  for  the  B.  F. 
Downing  Chevrolet  sales  agency  at  Dixon,  111.  The  upper 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  a  machine  and  repair  shop. 

John  Stoneberg.  formerly  superintendent  the  boiler  repair 
shop  of  the  Cliicago.  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Railroad  at  Rock- 
ford.  111.,  has  leased  the  building  and  will  conduct  a  private 
boiler  repair  shop. 

The  Andrews  Wire  &  Iron  Works.  1S02  Preston  Street. 
Rockford.  111.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  one-story  addition 
to  cost  $40,000.  Peterson  &  Johnson.  406  S.  A.  Bank  Build- 
ing, ar  architects. 

The  Stoll  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  has  plans  under  way  for 
rebuilding  its  main  plant  unit,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
New  equipment  will  be  installed  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  bodies  and  accessories. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Denver,  will  re- 
ceive bids  until  Dec.  G  for  two  direct  pumping  units  for  the 
Black  Canyon  pumping  plant,  Boise,  Idaho,  project. 

The  Air  Sales  Reduction  Co..  34  2  Madison  Avenue.  New- 
York,  manufacturer  of  welding  equipment,  etc.,  is  taking 
bids  for  its  one-story  addition.  .iO  .\  100  ft.,  at  327  Twenty- 
fltth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  estimated  to  cost 
$35,000. 

An  ice  manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant  will  be 
installed  In  the  flve-story  meat  packing  plant,  200  x  400  ft.. 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Mountain  States  Packing  Co.,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000  with  machinery. 
Charles  F.  Kamrath  is  president. 

The  American  Radiator  Co.,  S16-20  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  will  take  bids  early  in  November  for  its  one 
and  two-story  plant  on  Minnehaha  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
for  the  manufacture  of  boilers,  heaters,  etc.  It  will  cover 
an  area  195  x  1000  ft.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $1,200,000. 
including  machinery.     A.  R.  Stem.  St.  Paul,  is  architect. 

The  Hanford  Produce  Co..  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  new  ice  manufacturing  and  refrigerating 
plant,  100  X  150  ft.,  to  cost  about  $100,000  including  ma- 
chinery.    A.    S.  Hanforrt.  Jr..   is  head. 

The  Nebraska  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  in- 
stall additional  power  equipment  at  its  plant  at  York  to 
double,  approximately,   the  present  capacity. 

The  Producers'  &  Refiners'  Corporation,  California  Build- 
ing, Denver,  is  considering  plans  for  a  new  oil  refinery  at 
Fort  Steele.  Wyo..  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  A  similar  re- 
finery is  also  planned  iff  the  vicinity  of  Omaha. 

The  Art  Lamp  Mfg.  Co.,  6  North  Franklin  Street,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  electric  lamps,  etc.,  is  taking  bids 
for  a  two-story  plant  at  Michigan  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 
street,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $50,000. 


New  England 

Boston,  Oct.  16. 

FEWER  machine  tools  were  sold  in  this  section 
the  past  week  than  in  the  previous  week.  A  fair 
business  was  done,  however,  in  moderate  priced 
single  new  machines  and  in  used  equipment.  Most 
of  the  dealers  attribute  the  slowing  up  to  the  holi- 
day, the  recent  price  advances  ha\nng  stimulated 
rather  than  stinted  buying  interest.  Industry  in 
New  England  is  increasingly  busy,  yet  extensions 
and  new  plants  are  limited,  while  new  corporations 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  have  no  bearing  on 
metal  working  machinery.  Inquiries  for  new  equip- 
ment theretoi-e  are  confined  largely  to  more  or  less 
special  production  tools.  The  aggregate  number  of 
these  under  full  and  semi-negotiation  is  quite  large. 
Sentiment,  generally,  is  that  October  will  be  the  best 
month  experienced  by  many  dealers  this  year,  not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  large  lists  of  tools. 

The  demand  for  small  tools  and  machine  parts, 
which    fell    off    last    month,    shows    improvement. 
With  the  exception  of  drills  and  reamers,  prices  for 
small  tools   and   for  many  materials  tend   upward. 
In  connection  with  the  better  demand  for  fine  tools, 
the  L.  s.  Starrett  Co..  Athol,  Mass.,  heretofore  on  a 
three  day  a  week  schedule,  this  week  went  on  four 
days,    having   materially   reduced    its   accumulation 
of  made  up  stock.     The  hack  saw  department  has 
been  on  full  time  and  will  continue  so. 
The  Ball  &  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Maple  Avenue  and  Crosby 
Street,    Danbury,    Conn.,    has    begun    work    on    a    two-story, 
50    X    114   ft.    addition   for   the   manufacture   of   grinding  ma- 
chinery.    J.  Henry  Roth  is  general  manager  and  treasurer. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has  re- 
opened a  portion  of  its  shops  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  closed 
since  July  1.  Work  to  be  done  will  supplement  the  work  of 
engine  terminals  and  freight  car  repairs  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  added  facilities  at  its  Cedar  Hill  yards. 

The  Boott  Mjlls.  Armory  Street,  Lowell,  M:iss.,  has  award- 
ed contract  for  a  hydroelectric  power  plant.  It  will  be  one- 
story,  of  bnjck  and  concrete,  and  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Blakeslee  Forging  Co.,  Plantsviile,  Conn.,  drop  forg- 
ing, plans  the  erection  of  a  two'story,  40x42-ft.  foundry  addi- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  24  for  four  motors,  con- 
trollers and  spare  i)arts  for  the  I'ortsmouth.  N.  H.,  Navy 
Yard. 

The  Brass  City  Tool  Works,  29  Pearl  Street,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  two-story  and  bas^ement  addition 
to  cost  $45,000.    L.  S.  Kipp,  121  Charles  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Lake  Sunapee  Power  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  will  soon  take 
bids  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  to  cost  about 
$300,000,  including  machinery.     I.  M.  Frost  is  president. 

The  Merrimac  Clay  Products  Co.,  1S5  Devonsliire  Street. 
Boston,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  one  and  two- 
.><tory-plant,  200  x  600  ft.,  at  Piaistow.  N.  H.,  to  cost  about 
$225,000  with  machinery.  Morse  &  Cliase,  25  Washington 
Square,  HaverMll,  Mass.,  are  architects. 

A  three-story  automobile  sen'ice  and  machine  works. 
SO  X  120  ft.,  to  cost  $100,000,  will  be  erected  on  Harrison 
.A.venue,  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  G.  H.  Chaplin,  374  Main  Street. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  manufactur- 
ers of  cutlery,  etc.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  six- 
story  addition,  to  cost  approximately  $75,000. 

The  Home  Accessories  Corporation,  Gardner  and  Talnter 
Streets,  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  metal  bathroom 
fixtures,  etc.,  has  plans  for  a  new  two-story  factory,  45  x  110 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000,  on  a  site  lately  acquired. 

Tlie  Auto  Tiuck  &  Wagon  Co.,  141  First  Street.  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-storv  addition,  S3  x  100 
ft. 


Philadelphia 

Phil.\deij>hia,  Oct.  16. 

THE  Mectric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Nineteenth  and  Alle- 
gheny Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  purchased  about  two 
acres  at  Belmont  Boulevard  and  Anderson  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  the  erection  of  branch  works.  Plans  are  being 
prepared  for  the  first  unit,  one-story  and  basement.  160  x  220 
ft.,  and  estimated  to  cost  $120,000.  A  main  feature  of 
production  will  be  battery  assembling.  An  electric  plant  will 
be  installed  for  factory  service,  comprising  a  50-kw.  motor- 
generator  set,  with  auxiliary  machinery.  Hans  Von  Unwerth, 
Finance  Building,  Kansas  City,  is  engineer.  The  company  has 
also  awarded  contract  to  Peter  Hauck.  Cox  Building,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  for  a  new  branch  plant  at  this  point,  one-story 
134  X  135  ft. 

The  Precision  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Inc.,  Torresdale  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Philadelphia-Nash  Motor  Co..  901  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  leased  a  flve-story  building,  to  be  erected  at 
Broad  and  Thompson  Streets,  for  the  establishment  of  new 
works,  including  service  and  repair  departments.  Contract 
for  erection  was  awarded  recently  to  the  Turner  Concrete 
Constuction  Co.,"  1713   Sansom  Street. 

The  ReUable  Auto  Parts  Co.,  1417  Fairmont  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, has  leased  property  at  1405-7  Race  Street,  for  new 
works. 

The  J.  Biehl  Wagon  &  Auto  Works.  31  South  Fifth  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two-story  plant 
at  West  Reading,  85  x  200  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile parts,  equipment,  etc. 

The  Bradford  County  Oil  &  Coal  Co..  Towanda,  Pa.,  re- 
cently organized,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  oil-well 
pumpmg  machinery,  drilling  equipment,  etc.,  on  local  property 
Louis  A.  Poillet  and  John  Conklin  head  the  company. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Altoona  Pa  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $80,000,  the  proceeds  to  be'used 
for  work  in  connection  with  a  new  power  plant  at  Saxton,  Pa. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
n:ng  for  the  construction  of  a  new  mechanical  coal  washery 
m  the  vicinity  of  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  Light  &  Power  Co..  Dillsburg  Pa 
has  acquired  the  Dillsburg  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co  the 
Reading  Township  Power  Co.,  and  a  number  of  other  public 
utility  companies  operating  in  this  section.  The  properties 
will  be  merged  and  a  number  of  extensions  and  improve- 
ments made.  Tlie  consolidated  company  is  capitalized  at 
$1 10. 000.     Farley  Gannett  is  president. 
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The  Scninloii  Wire  Works,  723  West  Lackawaima  Avenue, 
Siraiiion,  Pa.,  has  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
ilepartment  to  manufacture  metal  Krille  work  and  similar 
si)ecialUes.     The  regular  line  of  wire  goods  will  be  continued. 

The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $828,750  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  E.  L. 
West  i.s  president. 

The  Coopersburg  Imprcvement  Co..  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  i.-* 
concluding  negotiations  for  a  new  granite  polishing  and 
tinishing  plant. 

The  Elk  Run  Window  Glass  Co..  .Punxsutawney.  I'a.,  is 
planning  to  rebuild  its  tool  house  and  engine  department  re- 
cently destroyed  by  Are. 

The  Fleck-Marshall  Co.,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
pipe,  plumbing  eiiuipment.  etc.,  has  acquired  ti>e  plant  of  the 
Kothfuss-Howard  iron  Works,  East  Third  Street,  Williains- 
liort.  Pa.,  heretofore  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  parts.  It  will  be  remodeled  and  occupied  by  the  new 
owner. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  new  locomotive  ma- 
chine and  erecting  shop  at  Juniata,  Pa.,  340  x  6S5  ft.  Two 
crane  runways.  720  ft.  long,  will  be  built,  one  with  a  span 
i.f  104  ft.  and  the  other  90  ft.  In  the  locomotive  erecting 
bays  two  250-ton  electric  traveling  cranes  will  be  installed. 
while  the  machine  bays  will  be  equipped  with  two  25-ton 
traveling  cranes,  and  a  number  of  jib  cranes,  up  to  S-tons 
capacity.  Six  15-ton  cranes  will  also  be  placed  in  the  locn- 
motive  department.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  100 
locomotives  per  month,  new  and  old.  A.  C.  Shand  i.s  cliiii' 
engineer. 

The  Hill.slde  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  Pittslon,  Pa.,  i.'i  planning  for 
the  in.stallation  of  new  machinery  at  its  colliery. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.,  New 
Vork,  is  reported  to  he  planning  for  additions  to  its  loco- 
motive and  boiler  shops  at  liock  Haven.  I'a.,  estimated  to 
cost    $2.'iO.O0O.   including  machineiy. 


Pittsburgh 

PiTTSHintCH.   Oc(.    Ifi 

BUSINEISS  in  machine  tools  the  pa.st  week  Willi 
regard  to  sales  has  been  dull.  Inquiry  i.s  good, 
but  when  it  comes  to  closing,  the  disposition  of  buy- 
ers is  to  be  positive  that  every  source  of  supi>ly  has 
been  sounded  as  to  prices.  The  market  in  this  dis- 
trict is  created  to  a  very  large  degree  by  the  iron, 
steel  and  metal-working  industries  and  while  these 
lines  of  activity  are  busy  now,  there  has  lately  crept 
into  the  situation  some  hesitancy  and  uncertainty. 
A  large  volume  of  machine  tool  and  equipment  bu.si- 
ness  is  hanging  over  the  market. 

The  largest  prospective  order  before  the  trade  is 
that  for  the  new  works  of  the  National  Tube  Co.. 
Gary,  Ind.  There  are  14  heavy  tools  in  the  in- 
quiry and  41  cranes.  It  is  reported  that  the 
crane  bids  have  been  compiled  and  sent  to  New 
York  for  approval,  following  which  the  papers  will 
be  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  orders  distributed. 
Tool  awards  are  not  looked  tor  until  the  cranes 
have  been  placed.  The  Pittsburgh  Valve  Foundry 
&  Construction  Co..  Pittsburgh,  recently  closed  for 
a  5-ton  Champion  crane.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad.  C.  M.  Yohe,  purchasing  agent,  has 
inquired  for  a  90-ln.  wheel  lathe.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  put  out  a  list  of  10  tools,  on  which 
bids  %vill  close  Oct.  19.  for  its  Conway  shops  at 
Freedom,  Pa. 

Hubbard  &  Co.,  Granite  Building,  Pittsburgh,. manufactur- 
ers of  shovels,  etc.,  with  factory  at  6301  Butler  Street,  have 
plans  for  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Pittsburgh  Meter  Co..  East  Pittsburgh,  has  purchased 
about  120,000  sq.  ft.  in  the  vicinity  nt  its  plant,  for  $125,000. 
The  site  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  esti- 
mated to  cost  $115,000. 

The  Argo  Lite  Appliance  Co.,  649  Smithfleld  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer  of  electric  lighting  equipment,  has  ac- 
quired property  at  Seventh  and  Smithfleld  Streets  and  will 
use  the  buildings  for  extensions. 

The  Kinzua  Light  &  Power  Co..  Kinzua.  Pa.,  Is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant.  A  list  of  equipment 
will  be  prepared. 

The  Vulcan  Rellning  Co.,  Coraopohs,  Pa.,  will  build  a  n<w 
one-story  power  house.  56  x  60  ft.  E.  C.  Dilworth,  302  Walsh 
Building,  is  consulting  engineer. 


Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveyors  and  other  equipment 
will  be  Installed  in  the  new  three-story  plant  to  be  erected 
on  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Dusenberry  Baking  Co., 
213S  Tustin  Street.     Plans  are  being  drawn. 

The  Equitable  Gas  Co.,  435  Sixth  Avenue.  I'ittsburgh,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  machine  and  repair  shop.  50  x  165  ft., 
with  extension  15  x  20  ft. 

The  Provant  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  contemplates  re- 
building the  tipple  at  its  Provant  mine  destroyed  by  fire  Oct. 
7.  The  fan  house  and  mechanical  draft  equipment  were  also 
destroyed. 

The  Open-Hearth  Fire  Brick  Co.,  1407  Keenan  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  machinery 
at  its  Freeport  plant.  H.  O.  ■Williams  is  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases. 

The  Monongahela  Power  &  Railway  Co.,  Fairmont.  W.  Va.. 
is  arranging  an  appropriation  of  about  $1,000,000  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  its  plants  and  system. 

The  Maidsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Morganiown,  W.  Va..  will 
build  a  new  tipple  at  Maidsville.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized recently  and  is  headed  by  Wilson  C.  and  Guy  L.  Jamison, 
both  of  Morgantown. 

The  -A-rmstrong  Mfg.  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  manufac- 
lurer  of  hardware  and  electrical  products,  will  commence  the 
immediate  erection  of  an  addition  to  double  the  present 
capacity.  The  company  has  recently  increa.sed  its  capital 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Watson  Building.  Fairmont, 
W.  Va..  will  build  a  new  one-story  power  house  at  Coalwood, 
W.   Va..   to  lo.st  about  $90,000. 


Baltimore 


H\!.Tl.MOBB.    ih:l.    16. 

PLANS  by  the  Hatfield  Resilient  Wheel  Co..  431  Munscy 
Building,  Baltimore,  are  Hearing  completion  for  a  new 
one-story  factory,  50x100  ft.,  at  Wells  Street  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  to  cost  close  to  $30,000.  S.  C.  Hat- 
field is  president. 

The  Bartlett-Hayward  Co..  Scott  and  McHenry  Streets. 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  gas  plant  equipment,  etc.,  is  con- 
-sidering  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  200   x   262  ft. 

The  United  Suites  Engineer  Office,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will 
lake  bids  until  Oct.  20  for  four  electric  generator  sets,  steam- 
ilriven,  S'/i,  5,  7Vj  and  10-kw.  capacity,  respectively;  also 
lor  two   2i4-kw.  generator  sets. 

The  Construction  Quartermaster.  United  States  Army. 
Xorfolk,  Va.,  plans  the  erection  of  two  new  power  houses  at 
l'"ort  Storey. 

R.  E.  Campbell.  1000  Taylor  Street.  Columbia.  S.  C.  is 
planning  the  erection  of  new  works  to  manufacture  stoves. 
heaters  and  similar  products.  A  company  will  be  organized 
to  operate  the  plant. 

The  Southern  Power  Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C  has  plans  for 
:i  new  steam-operated  electric  power  house  at  Mountain 
Island,  N.  C,  with  initial  capacity  of  40,000-hp..  to  be  used 
for  emergency  -service,  supplementing  its  new  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  in  this  locality. 

The  Southern  Machinery  Co.,  Quitman,  Ga.,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  foundry  and  machine  shops  to  double  the 
present  capacity.  F.  C.  Underwood  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  American  Oil  Co.,  .'Vmerican  Building.  Baltimore.  ha.s 
acquired  a  portion  of  the  Smith  Shipyard  pn.periy.  Curtis 
Hay,  and  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  oil  storage  and  dl."*- 
tributing  plant  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  including  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Board  of  District  Cummi.ssioners,  room  427.  District 
Building,  Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  24,  Oct.  3e 
and  Nov.  13  for  equipment  in  the  new  Eastern  high  school, 
including  motor-generator  set,  pressure  and  vacuum  pump.s. 
and  auxiliary  equipment;  wood-working  shop  and  art  metal 
department  equipment,  metal  lockers,  and  print  sliop  equip- 
ment. Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  James  F.  Oyster  and  Charles  Keller 
are  commissioners. 

L.  F.  Hobbs.  113  East  Twelfth  Street,  .Norfolk,  Va..  ma- 
chinery dealer,  is  in  the  market  for  a  locomotive  crane,  35  ft. 
boom,  to  handle  a  %-yd.  capacity  bucket. 

The  du  Pont  Motors,  Inc.,  Wilmington.  Pel.,  manufacturer 
of  high-speed  automobiles,  is  concluding  negotiations  f..: 
property  on  Vandever  Avenue,  for  local  works.  The  structur. 
will  be  Improved  and  the  plant  at  Moore,  Pa.,  removed  to  tliiv 
location.     E.  Paul  du  Pont  is  head. 

The  South  Carolina  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
recently  reorganized,  has  acquired  the  plants  and  property  of 
the  South  Carolina  Light,  Power  &  Railways  Co.  A  fund  of 
jaoo.OOO  is  being  arranged  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
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to  include  an  addiUon  to  Ihe  hydroelectric  generatinp  plant 
\t  Gaston  Shoals  on  Uie  Broad  River,  enlargements  in  the 
"steam-operated  power  plant  at  Spartanburg,  and  new  power 
houses.  Transmission  line  extensions  will  also  be  made. 
George  B.  Tripp  Is  president,  and  Paul  W.  Fisher,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

W.  W.  Taylor  &  Sons,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  are  planning  to 
establish  works  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  In- 
quiries are  being  made  for  machinery. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  in- 
stallation at  a  new  water  cooling  plant,  including  tanks, 
pumps,  compressors  and  auxiliary  equipment ;  also  for  a  new- 
forge  and  blacksmith  shop,  with  power  house.  Bids  will  be 
called  in  about  30  days. 

The  Common  Council,  Robbinsville,  X.  C,  plans  the  erec- 
tion of  a  municipal  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  Wiggins 
Creek,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Better  Brick  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  recently  organized, 
has  acquired  properly  at  Allegheny  Grove,  and  has  plans  in 
progress  tor  a  new  works  to  manufacture  special  brick,  roof- 
ing tile,  and  concrete  products.  "Hieodore  Smith  is  general 
manager. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer,  Panama  Canal,  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  2  for  equipment  for  canal  zone 
service,  including  copper  tubing,  boiler  tubes,  bolts,  rivets, 
nails,  section  cars,  storage  batteries,  valves,  tiller  rope,  gal- 
vanized buckets,  etc.,  as  set  forth  in  circular  1499. 

The  Potomac  Public  Service  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md..  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  a  new  steam-operated  electric  power  plant 
at  Williamsport.  Md.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  American  Septic  Tank  Co.,  Charlotte.  N.  C,  has  plans 
under  way  for  new  works  at  Spencer,  X.  C.  J.  B.  Davis  is 
general  manager. 

The  Standard  Electric  Machinery  Co.,  East  Hill  Street, 
Baltimore,  machinery  dealer,  is  inquiring  for  two  3  to  5-kw. 
engine-generator  sets,  to  operate  at  SO-Ib.  steam  pressure. 

J.  Max  Chambers,  High  Point,  N.  C.  is  perfecting  plans 
for  the  establisliment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile equipment  and  accessories.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  interested  in  the  project. 

F.  M.  Young,  Fairfax,  S.  C,  is  planning  to  rebuild  his 
power  house,  recently  damaged  by  Are  with  a  loss  of  $25,000. 
Additional  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Winchester  Lumber  Co.,  Winchester.  Va..  will  soon 
commence  the  erection  of  a  new  mill  at  Gore.  Va.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $35,000  including  equipment.  W.  B.  Corn- 
well  is  i>resident. 


Buftalo 


BUFF.\LO,  Oct.    16. 


Power  Plant  Activity 


The  Fama  Co..  Pai-is.  France,  will  build  the  automatic 
stokers  which  will  go  under  six  boilers  of  the  central  power 
station  of  Paris,  each  of  which  will  develop  approximately 
2400  hp.  with  a  grate  area  of  645  sq.  ft.,  giving  them  what 
is  held  to  be  the  largest  grate  and  combustion  chamber  ever 
before  attempted.  The  stokers  will  be  of  the  Riley  tjT)e,  and 
will  be  built  under  license  from  the  Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Co.. 
Worcester.  Mass.,  the  Fama  people  holding  the  rights  to  this 
stoker  for  France.  The  underfeed  type  is  held  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  low  grade  French  coal. 

The  Riley  company  reports  much  better  prospects  in  the 
power  plant  field.  The  larger  public  utilities  are  now  able 
to  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates,  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  being  laid  out  for  execution  in  the  immediate  future. 
Much  work  which  had  been  held  up  for  a  long  time  is  now- 
being  released.  The  Public  Service  Electric  Co..  Burlington. 
N.  J.,  is  proceeding  toward  the  construction  of  its  new  sta- 
tion, which  had  been  held  up  for  two  years.  The  installation 
will  contain  the  largest  Riley  stoker  that  has  been  built  in 
this   country. 

In  the  industrial  field  there  are  many  boiler  room,  exten- 
sions, about  to  be  undertaken,  among  them  the  Viscose  Co.. 
l^ewiston.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  artificial  silks.  Stephen  San- 
ford &  Sons.  Inc..  Amsterdam.  X.  T..  carpet  manufacturer. 
Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  and  Bird  &  Sons.  Inc.,  PhiUipsdale. 
R.  I.,  manufacturer  of  special  paper  products. 

The  railroads  have  not  come  into  the  market  much  for 
'power  plant  equipment,  but  some  of  them  are  now  planning 
for  electrificaUon,  according  to  the  Riley  company.  Two  have 
already  announced  that  their  policy  is  to  purchase  no  more 
steam  locomotives.  The  steel  mills  are  now  buying  stokers 
for  metallurgical  and  chemical  furnaces,  after  several  years 
of  being  out  of  the  market.  The  demand  for  small  stokers 
is  noticeable,  according  to  the  Riley  company's  experience 
with  the  products  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Murphy  Iron  Works 
and  the  Underfeed  Stoker  Co.  of  America. 


THE  Watson  Mfg.  Co..  63  Taylor  Street.  Jamestown,  N.  T., 
manufacturer  of  screens,  etc..  will  commence  the  erection 
of  a  four-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Pierce.  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Con)oratlon,  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  with  plant  at  Eastwood,  manufacturer  of  boilers, 
radiators,  etc.,  has  disposed  of  k  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000.  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements. 

The  Water  Service  Commission,  Oswego,  N.  Y^..  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  one-story  municipal  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing plant  on  the  Oswego  River.  50  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  $750,000 
with  machinery.  John  A.  Bcnsel,  16  East  Forty-first  Street. 
Xew  York,  is  engineer. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  by  the  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  connection  with  its  pro- 
posed new  mill  at  Buffalo,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000.  A.  C. 
Coring  is  president. 

The  C.  F.  Davis  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
moved its  plant  to  150  Xorth  Water  Street  where  a  new  fac- 
tory has  been  erected  for  increased  capacity. 

The  Rochester  Taxicab  Co.,  New  York  Central  Station. 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  will  build  a  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  works,  90  x  200  ft.,  on  St.  Paul  Street,  to  cost 
$125,000. 

A  machine  shop  for  parts  manufacture  and  repairs  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  two-story  automobile  service  building 
to  be  erected  by  Howard  H.  Masters.  Buffalo,  at  S7  Virginia 
Place. 


Ohio 

CLEVELAND  machinery  houses  report  a  fair 
volume  of  single  tool  orders  and  several  in- 
quiries for  single  machines  in  lots  up  to  a  half  dozen 
tools.  Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  purchased  10  lathes 
in  12  to  IS-in.  sizes  from  a  local  machinery  dealer, 
and  two  turret  lathes  from  a  local  manufacturer. 
The  only  activity  reported  in  the  railroad  field  is  the 
purchase  by  the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad  of  a 
54-in.  Niles  carwheel  lathe  for  its  Ashtabula  shops. 
.\mong  inquiries  is  one  from  the  Hoover  Suction 
Sweeper  Co.,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  for  about  a  dozen 
machines.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  trade  is 
that  business  this  month  shows  a  gain  over  Sep- 
tember. 

Reports  from  the  large  Michigan  automobile 
manufacturers  indicate  that  they  have  been  able 
to  increase  production  considerably  this  year  by 
improving  methods  rather  than  with  the  addition 
of  equipment.  Economies  in  production  have  been 
effected  by  changing  tools  and  fixtures  and  tool 
set-ups,  etc,  and  it  is  claimed  that  some  car  build- 
ers have  been  able  to  increase  their  output  25 
per  cent  with  only  a  five  per  cent  increase  in  equip- 
ment. 

Two  price  advances  are  noted.  The  Le  Blond 
Machine  Tool  Co.  has  advanced  its  lathes  about  15 
per  cent  and'  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co..  has  marked 
up  its  line  of  drilling  machines  from  five  to  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent. 

In  Cincinnati  a  fair  voliune  of  both  sales  and 
inquiries  marked  the  week.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  issued  a  new  inquiry  from  Philadelphia 
said  to  cover  its  needs  up  to  the  first  of  the  year, 
including  IS  lathes  and  a  number  of  radial  drills. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  placed  orders  for  milling 
machines  the  past  week,  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
bought  seven  Bullard  Multi-au-matics  and  a  tool 
grinder  through  a  dealer  for  its  Hamilton.  Ohio, 
plant.  A  shipment  to  Japan  is  noted.  Inquiries  for 
used  tools  are  reported  to  have  increased  although 
it  is  believed  that  the  stock  of  the  better  machines 
of  this  class  is  low. 

Increase  of  capitalization  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
has  been  made  by  the  Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  paint  and  varnish 
makers,  Dayton.  Ohio.  Xew  equipment  will  be  needed  for 
a  new  six-story  structure  adjoining  the  present  factory,  as 
well  as  for  the  floor  being  added  to  one  of  the  present 
buildings. 

The  Hope  Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  en- 
larging its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  60  x  110 
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ft.,  to  be  used  as  an  erecting  department,  and  another  struc- 
ture, 48  X  125  ft.,  for  storage  purjiosea.  The  company  manu- 
factures gas  engines,  gas  compressors,  air  compressors  and 
other  equipment. 

H.  J.  Walker,  formerly  of  the  H.  J.  Walker  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  organized  the  Walker  Piston  Mfg.  Co.  and  has  acquired 
a  factory  on  East  Ninety-third  Street  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  pistons.  Considerable  machinery  has  been  pur- 
chased. 

The  National  Pressed  Gear  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  has  placed 
contract  for  a  factory,  50  x  175  ft.,  on  Allen  Street.  S.  E.  It 
will  manufacture  hot  pressed  straight  and  bevel  gears  under 
a  patented  process.  A.  L.  Lewis  Is  pre.sident  and  sales  man- 
ager ;  Harry  W.  McQuaid.  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  ; 
Ernest  Strong,  vice-president  and  superintendent ;  Harry 
Nusbaum,  secretary,  and  Frank  L.  DeCorps,  treasurer.  The 
company  has  opened  general  offices  in  the  Crane  Building, 
222  Cleveland  Avenue. 

The  Ohio  Crank  Shaft  Co..  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  crank  shafts,  is  moving  into  its  new  plant  just 
completed  at  G600  Clement  Avenue.  This  provides  10.000  sq. 
fL  of  floor  space,  or  five  times  the  capacity  of  the  old  plant. 
The  Gabriel  Mfg.  Co.  plans  to  shortly  begin  the  erection 
of  an  addition  at  1440  East  Fortieth  Street,  to  cost  about 
$35,000. 

The  Fremont  Metal  Body  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  has  placed 
contract  for  a  factory,  60  x  245  ft. 

The  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.,  Fernwood  Avenue 
and  L.ak&  Shore  tracks.  Toledo.  Ohio,  used  during  the  war 
for  the  manufacture  of  shells,  has  been  purchased  by  Elmer 
Gerson,  who  will  remodel  the  building,  which  contains  80.000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  divide  it  into  about  20  units  for 
small  manufacturing  plants. 


In  connection  with  its  addition  now  in  course  of  erection, 
the  Holley  Carburetor  Co.,  Vancouver  Avenue  and  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad,  Detroit,  will  arrange  an  individual  motor 
drive  for  practically  all  equipment.  The  foundry  will  be 
doubled  in  size  and  capacity.  The  extension  will  cost  approx- 
imately $60,000. 


Detroit 

DETRorr,  Oct.   16. 

INQUIRIES  on  machinery  of  all  types  have  in- 
creased in  this  market  the  past  week  and  repre- 
sentatives generally  feel  that  October  will  show  a 
volume  of  business  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
greater  than  any  of  the  three  preceding  months. 

Installation  of  a  central  machine  shop  and  supply  de- 
partment, including  a  salvage  plant  for  reclaiming  and 
repairing  supplies  and  the  construction  of  a  new  central 
power  house  will  be  started  at  once  by  the  Bryant  Paper  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  as  the  first  part  of  its  extension  program, 
for  which  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  was  recently  approved. 
About  $1,500,000  will  be  expended  on  these  two  projects. 
Felix  Pagenstecher  is  president. 

The  Schwarze  Electric  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  building  a 
brick  and  steel  addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  its  machine  shop. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  has  awarded 
to  the  A.  J.  McLean  Co.  the  greneral  contract  for  an  addi- 
tion to  its  plant. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  under  way  new  construc- 
tion in  excess  of  $6,000,000,  including  engineering  shops  and 
laboratories  to  cost  $750,000. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Ira  Lee  Suction  Cleaner 
Corporation,  Detroit,  will  remove  to  a  new  factory  at  Royal 
Oak,  Mich. 

The  former  plant  of  the  Harron  Motor  Co.,  Wayne.  Mich., 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Detroit  Air  Cooled  Car  Co.  for  the 
pioduction  of  Its  D-A-C  car.  A  building,  70  x  250  ft.,  is  being 
equipped.    W.  J.  Doughty  is  president. 

Bids  win  be  taken  at  once  for  a  new  steel  testing  labora- 
tory at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland 
I'ark,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  .  Albert  Kahn,  1000 
Marquette  Building,  Detiolt,  is  architect. 

The  Lansing  l>urc  Ice  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  an  addition  to  double  the  present  capacity.  The 
capital  has  been  Increased  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  to 
provide  for  the  expansion. 

The  Van  Auken  Body  Co.,  Pontlac,  Mich.,  has  enlarge- 
ments under  way  for  considerable  increase  in  production. 
C.  M.  Van  Auken  is  secretiiry  and  treasurer. 

The  Lansing  Bus  Co.,  Lansing,  Midi.,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  bodies,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Ideal 
Engine  Co.  for  branch  works. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  proposed  new 
three-story  plant  ot  the  Jllchlgan  Canned  Food  Co.,  817  Book 
Building.  Detroit,  at  Greenville,  Mich.,  estimated  to  coat 
$150,000. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  16. 

FOUNDRY  and  machine  shop  equipment  will  be  Installed 
by  the  Super  Range  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  in  a  local 
building,  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  ranges.  R.  L. 
Poe  is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind.,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant. 

The  Upland  Water  Co.,  Upland,  Ind.,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  in  con- 
nection with  its  waterworks  system,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Hammond.  Ind.,  will  commence  the 
erection  ot  a  new  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  on  Co- 
lumbia Avenue,  to  cost  about  $150,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Canal  Street,  Fort  Waj-ne, 
Ind.,  is  preparing  for  a  new  one-story  works,  50  x  320  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  City  Sanitary  Commission,  Indianapolis,  has  ap- 
proved plans  for  the  power  house  to  be  constructed  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  municipal  sewerage  disposal  plant,  to 
cost  with  the  remaining  unit  still  to  be  erected,  $1,015,000, 
including  machinery.    Charles  H.  Hurd  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Wall  Street  and  Broadway, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  will  erect  a  new  one-story  tank  shop,  100 
X    150  ft.,  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Universal  Burner  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind.,  is  arranging 
a  list  of  power  and  other  equipment  for  installation  at  its 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel-oil  burners,  comprising 
motors,  steam  pumps,  air  compressors,  etc.,  and  shop  ap- 
paratus. 

The  United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  349  West  Six- 
teenth Street.  Indianapolis,  will  build  a  two-story  addition, 
90  X  100  ft.,  to  cost  $35,000.  S.  A.  Hastings,  company  ad- 
dress, Is  architect. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,  Oct.  16. 

PLANS  for  enlargements  are  being  considered  by  the  Mo- 
bile Pulley  &  Machine  Works.  Inc..  Tennessee  Street. 
Mobile.  Ala.,  including  new  foundry  department  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  castings.     A.  J.  Parsons  is  president. 

The  Shirley  Machine  Co.,  Eliasville,  Tex..  Is  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  works  at  Luling,  Tex.,  tor  oil 
well  equipment  manufacture  and  repairs. 

The  Common  Council.  Lafayette,  La.,  is  planning  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $144,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  improve- 
ments in  the  municipal  electric  power  plant  and  waterworks 
and  the  installation  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Houston  Terminal  Refining  Co..  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
plans  for  an  addition  to  its  oil  refinery,  comprising  the 
former  plant  of  Hoffman  &  Turnblow.  An  adjoining  site  of 
25  acres  has  been  secured  and  a  portion  will  be  used  for  ex- 
pansion. The  company  was  organized  recently  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000.     H.  M.  Duncan  and  R.  R.  Kelly  are  heads. 

The  Consumers'  Ice  Co.,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant, 
with  initial  capacity  of  5000  tons. 

The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co..  Tarrant  City.  Ala.,  haa 
preliminary  plans  for  an  extension  to  its  works.  Additional 
equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Crystal  Ice  &  Storage  Co..  Birmingham.  Yias  ac- 
quired property  for  erecting  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and 
refrigerating  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000  with  machinery. 

Fire,  Oct.  3,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  No.  3  foundry  of 
the  Central  Foundry  Co..  Holt.  Ala.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$65,000.  Headquarters  of  the  company  arc  at  41  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 

The  Common  Council,  Fort  Myers.  Fla.,  has  preliminary 
plans  in  progress  for  a  municipal  electric  lig'ht  and  power 
house. 

The  Wichita  Motors  Co..  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  has  per- 
fected plans  for  the  consolidation  of  manufacturing  and  as- 
sembling operations  at  Its  local  works.  The  branch  factory 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  will  be  discontinued  and  the 
equipment  transferred  to  Wichita  Falls  where  enlargements 
will  be  made. 
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The  Southwestern  Dehydration  Co..  409  Andrews  Build- 
inB,  Dallas.  Tex.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $125,000. 
has  inquiries  out  for  eciuipment  for  installation  in  a  four- 
story  factory.  75x  125  ft.,  including  power  and  gravity  con- 
veyors, boilers  and  auxiliary  equipment,  power  apparatus, 
tanks,  etc. 

The  T.  W.  Smith  Lumber  Co.,  Chapman,  Ala.,  Is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  mill  recently  destroyed  by 
tire  with  loss  of  about  $75,000. 

The  Planters  &  Merchants  Mills.  604  Brady  Building, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  recently  formed  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000.000.  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power 
house,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  to  be  used  for  the  operation 
of  a  proposed  textile  mill.  J.  D.  Gilliland  is  secretary  and 
tre.asurer. 

The  Gimmer-Tanner  Gravel  Co.,  Columbus.  Tex.,  plans  to 
rebuild  its  machine  and  forge  shop,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Utility  Commission.  Jaclcsonville,  Fla.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the  St.  Marys  river 
in  connection  with  tlie  municipal  waterworks.  It  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $150,000. 

The  Schlater  Light  &  Ice  Co.,  Schlater,  Miss.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  under  way  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  $30,000. 

The  Consolidated  Motor  Co.,  Marianna.  Fla,.  is  making  in- 
quiries for  machine  shop  equipment,  bench  tools,  etc.,  for  in- 
stallation at  its  service  works.     L.  Williams  is  secretary. 


at   its  power   house.      Inquiries   are   being  made  tor   the  ap- 
paratus. 

Tbe  Wichita  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Walters,  Okla.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  power  house  at  Empire  City  and  an 
electric  pumping  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Creek,  in 
connection  with  a  new  oil  pipe  line. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Locis^  Oct.  16. 

THE  Atlas  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven.  Mass..  has  plans  under 
way  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  branch  factory.  200  x 
500  ft.,  on  the  Union  Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000.  including  equipment.  The  Widmer  Engineering  Co.. 
Laclede  Gas  Building,  St.  Louis,  is  engineer. 

The  McCracken  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  is 
considering  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
Mo.    J.  W.  McCracken  is  president. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Louisville,  will  take 
bids  until  Oct.  20  for  two  locomotive  type  steam  air  pumps, 
one  single  bolt-threading  machine,  one  hack  saw  machine, 
one  fan  blower  and  four  concrete  buckets. 

The  Bell  Motor  Co..  Joplin,  Mo.,  will  build  a  two-story 
and  basenient,  50  x  150  ft.,  service  and  machine  repair  works 
at  Fifth  and  Wall  Streets,  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Athletic  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Fort  Smith.  Ark., 
has  plans  under  consideration  for  enlargements  and  the  in- 
stallation of  new  retorts,  kiln,  and  other  mechanical  equip- 
ment 

The  Shaffer  Refining  Co..  Cushing,  Okla.,  is  completing 
plans  for  an  addition  to  its  oil  refinery,  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000  with  machinery. 

The  Common  Council.  Pilot  Grove.  Mo.,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  new  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  in 
connection  with  a  new  water  distributing  system,  to  cost 
$50,000. 

The  Cherokee  Motor  Co..  Knoxville.  Tenn..  will  build  a 
three-story  addition  to  its  service  and  repair  works.  100  x 
150  ft,  to  cost  $75,000  including  equipment.  Claude  S. 
Reeder  is  president. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works.  SL  Louis,  will  take  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  power,  ice  and  refrigerating  plant 
at  the  training  school  at  Scott  Farm  to  include  boilers,  pumps 
and  auxiliary  equipment ;  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerat- 
ing machinery.  W.  E.  Bowen.  room  305  City  Hall,  is  en- 
gineer. 

Denton  &  Hamilton.  Somerset.  Ky..  are  making  inquiries 
for  a  16  to  IS-in.  shaper,  new  or  used. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  is  perfect- 
ing plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the  Grand 
River  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  The  initial  in- 
stallation will  cost  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,  and  ultimate 
plant  more  than  three  times  this  amount. 

The  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  CarroIIton,  Mo.,  will  make 
improvements  in  the  power  house  at  its  local  plant,  to  in- 
clude the  installation  of  new  engine  and  auxiliary  equipment 

The  Hamilton  Machinery  Co.,  204  Market  Street  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn..  is  in  the  market  for  a  used  72-in.  planer, 
with  12  to  16-in.  bed. 

The  Merit  Veneer  &  Box  Co..  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  recently 
organized,  has  leased  a  local  plant  to  manufacture  wire-bound 
boxes  and  crates.  E.  A.  Reese  and  H.  F.  Buechner,  Pine 
Bluff,  head  the  company. 

The  William  B.  Marsh  Lumber  Co..  Elizabethtown.  Tenn., 
will  install   a  boiler,   engine   and   auxiliary   power  equipment 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  16. 

CONDITIONS  in  the  machine-tool  trade,  from  the 
standpoint  of  manufacturers,  continues  to  show 
improvement,  which  is  reflected  by  a  steadily  in- 
creasing scope  of  operations.  Volume  as  yet  is 
small,  but  orders  are  less  spotty.  Builders  of  mill- 
mg  machines  still  find  the  automotive  industries  the 
best  source  of  business,  but  buying  does  not  extend 
beyond  urgent  needs  and  rarely  does  an  order  cover 
more  than  a  single  machine  or  from  two  to  three 
tools.  Power  farm  operating  equipment  manufac- 
turers are  inquiring  more  freely,  lending  an  aspect 
of  promise  for  a  more  active  winter  and  spring  de- 
mand. In  a  general  way,  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries are  occupying  the  best  position  in  more  than 
a  year's  time.  In  the  orders  which  have  been  placed 
by  railroads,  local  tool  shops  have  shared  in  a  small 
but  encouraging  manner.  Dealers  report  more 
active  sales  to  local  metal-worlcing  industries  and 
generally  throughout  Wisconsin,  with  better  pros- 
pects than  for  two  years. 

The  Kohler  Co..  Kohler,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  enameled 
sanitary  ware,  farm  lighting  plants,  etc.,  is  asking  bids  for  a 
tour-story  addition.  70  x  160  ft,  designed  by  Brust  &  PMlipp. 
architects.  405  Broadway,  Milwaukee.  It  will  be  used  largely 
for  producing  enamels  and  will  be  equipped  with  special 
crushing,  grinding  and  other  equipment.  Walter  J.  Kohler 
is  president. 

The  Gilson  Brothers  Co.,  Fredonia,  Wis.,  has  let  the  gen- 
eral contract  for  a  new  gray  iron  foundry  and  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  present  casting  shop  into  an  auxiliary  building  and 
machine  shop  addition  to  the  National  Construction  Co.,  490 
Virginia  Street.  Milwaukee.     It  will  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Amherst  Electric  Co..  Amherst.  Wis.,  has  l)een  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000  to  erect  and  operate 
a  commercial  light  and  power  plant  of  the  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating type  on  tlie  Wisconsin  River  near  Mosinee,  Wis.  The 
principals  are  A,  G.  Kernin,  W.  H.  Knoedler.  Charles  H. 
Simpson  and  Earl  A.  Boehman,  all  of  Mosinee.  Definite  plans 
have  not  been  made  public. 

The  Lerner  Metal  Specialty  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  metal  spe- 
cialties. The  principals  are  represented  by  Robert  A.  Hess, 
attorney,  603  Caswell  Block,  Milwaukee.  A  statement  will 
be  issued  later  with  respect  to  plans  of  the  new  concern. 

The  D.  J.  Murray  Mfg.  Co..  Wausau,  Wis.,  which  has  let 
the  general  contract  to  the  Wisconsin  Engineering  &  Con- 
struction Co..  local,  for  a  new  machine  shop,  58  x  228  ft,  as 
reported,  is  taking  bids  through  E.  C.  Hall,  consulting  engi- 
neer. 221  Grand  Avenue.  Milwaukee,  for  all  power  and  pro- 
duction equipment.  The  contract  for  the  heating  equipment 
has  been  let  to  ^he  American  Blower  Co. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Fran'cisco,  Oct.  10. 

A  SITE  has  been  obtained  by  the  National  Phonograph  & 
Motor  Co..  Ontario.  Cal..  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture 
talking-machine  motors,  spring  and  electric.  T.  W.  Ander- 
son and  W.  L.  Burt.  Ontario,  head  the  company. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  7,  for  100,000  ft.  of 
aircraft  cable  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  San  Francisco. 

Fire.  Oct  1.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  distributing  plant 
of  the  Union  Oil  Co..  Los  Angeles,  at  San  Pablo  Bay.  Cal.. 
with  loss  estimated  at  $250,000.    It  will  be  rebuilt 

Louis  Skerl,  298  Eleventh  Street,  San  Francisco,  will 
build  a  two-story  factory'  on  Folsom  Street,  for  heavy  sheet- 
metal  working.     Plans  are  being  completed. 

The  San  Gorgonio  Power  Co.,  Banning.  Cal..  will  com- 
mence the  construction  of  two  hydroelectric  power  plants  at 
Big  Oaks  and  Camp  Comfort,  Whitewater  River,  to  cost  about 
$500,000.  A  third  generating  plant  will  be  constructed  in  the 
same  location  later,  to  cost  about  $400,000  with  machinery. 

The    United    States    Light    &    Heat    Corporation.    Niagara 
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Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  title  to  about  two  acres  on  Eighty- 
ninth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal..  as  a  site  for  a  new  branch 
plant  to  manufacture  storage  batteries,  electric  lighting  and 
heating  equipment.  Plans  are  being  drawn.  C.  O.  Mininger 
Is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Bungalow  Fixture  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of 
electric  lighting  fixtures,  has  removed  to  Its  new  plant  at 
818-20  Flower  Street.  Additional  machinery  will  be  in- 
staJled  to  more  than  double  the  present  capacity. 

The  Public  Service  Commission,  207  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  31.  for  two  centrifugal 
booster  pump  units  and  motors,  specification  626 ;  also  for 
three  centrifugal  pumps  and  motors,  specification  627.  James 
P.  Vroman  Is  secretary. 

The  Maricopa  Irrigation  District.  D.  H.  Smith,  secretary, 
Maricopa.  Ariz.,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  27  for  mechanical 
equipment  for  a  new  irrigation  district  In  Pinal  County,  in- 
cluding derrick  towers,  pumps,  motors,  electric  substation 
machinery  and  transformers. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  will 
build  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant  at 
Chelan,  Wash.,  to  cost  $450,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Water  and  Electric  Board,  Eugene,  Ore.,  will  in- 
stall a  new  unit  at  Its  municipal  electric  power  plant  at 
Walterville,  Including  turbine,  generator  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment; estimated  to  cost  $120,000.     C.  A.  McClain  is  chairman. 

The  West  Coast  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Salem.  Wash.,  has 
acquired  property  at  Tumwater,  Wash.,  and  will  remodel  the 
structures  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  pulp  and  paper 
mill.  A  list  of  machinery  to  be  installed  will  be  prepared. 
C.  M.  Miall  is  president. 

The  Snow  Mountain  Water  &  Power  Co.,  216  Pine  Street. 
Ukiah,  Cal.,  has  plans  in  progress  for  new  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating plants  on  Thatcher  and  Elk  creeks,  and  the  Middle 
ICel  river.  The  total  Installation  will  approximate  about 
12,000,000-hp.   with  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000. 


Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Foundation  Co.,  Ltd.,  511  St.  Catharine  Street,  Mon- 
treal. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  E.  F.  Phillips  Electric  Works,  de 
Gaspe  Street,  Montreal,  will  start  work  soon  on  the  erection 
of  a  power  cable  mill  as  the  second  unit  of  its  plant  at  Brock- 
ville,  Ont.  M.  J.  Miller,  346  Dorchester  Street  West,  Mon- 
treal, is  architect. 

The  Middlesex  Motors,  781  Dundas  Street,  London,  Ont. 
is  having  plans  prepared  by  J.  M.  Moore  &  Co.,  architects, 
489  Richmond  Street,  for  a  repair  shop  and  automobile  show 
rooms  to  cost  $50,000.     Equipment  will  be  purchased. 


Canada 

TORON-TO,  Oct.   16. 

DEMAND  tor  equipment  is  being  maintained  and 
prospective  business  appears  very  good.  In- 
quiries from  industrial  concerns  are  coming  for- 
ward and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  in  the 
trade  that  buying  activities  will  be  considerably 
strengthened  In  the  near  future.  Inquiries  coming 
forward  are  not  alone  for  equipment  for  replacement 
purposes  but  mostly  for  new  plants  and  additions. 
The    construction    of    wpod-working   factories    has 

been  prominent  the  past  three  or  four  months  and 
word  is  now  coming  forward  regarding  extensions 
to  several  other  plants  as  well  as  requirements  for 
equipment.  The  automotive  industry  is  not  buying 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  formerly,  but  it  is  known  that 
several  plants  are  being  erected  for  which  equip- 
ment has  not  yet  been  purchased. 

With  the  exception  of  the  order  recently  placed 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  for  shop  equip- 
ment.  Including   about   50   tools,   no   further  orders 
have   developed   from    the   Dominion   railroads,   al- 
though it  is  understood  that  considerable  equipment 
is  needed  for  both  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
and    the   Canadian    Pacific   Railway.      Small    tools 
continue   in  steady   demand   and   local   dealers   are 
experiencing  a  good  market  for  practically  all  linea 
Kippen  &  Co.,  Montreal,  are  offering  $60,000  of  8  per  cent 
cumulative   redeemable   preferred   stock   of   the   Atlas   Brick 
Co.,  which  operates  under  the  direction  of  the  Interprovincial 
Brick  Co.  of  Canada,  at  par  with  a  bonus  of  40  per  cent  of 
common.      The   proceeds   of   this   sale   will   be   used   to   pur- 
chase equipment  In  the  company's  plant  to  increase  the  out- 
put to  12,000.000  wire  cut  face  brick  per  year. 

The  Windsor  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  is  arrang- 
ing for  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Home  Tractor  Co.  Is  preparing  tor  the  erection  of  a 
manufacturing  plant  at  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

The  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  oil  refinery 
at  Calgary,  Alta.,  to  cost  $2,500,000  for  the  Imperial  Oil  Co., 
Ltd.,  Church  Street,  Toronto,  has  been  awarded  to  McDonald 
Brothers,  filS  Ninth  Avenue  West,  Calgary. 

The  Llnde  Canadian  Refrigeration  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street, 
Montreal,  is  erecting  a  factory  at  Lachine,  Que.,  to  cost 
$40,000. 

The  general  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  pumping 
station  and   pipe  line  c<istlnir   $200,000   for   tho   St.   I.,awrence 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Week  of  Ups  and    Downs    Due    to    Various 
Causes 

So  far  as  steel  and  industrial  stocks  are  concerned,  the 
market  during  the  past  week  has  been  a  curious  succession 
of  ups  and  downs,  hovering  between  the  stimulus  of  a  better 
outlook  abroad  and  the  anxiety  over  extra  dividends.  Never- 
theless, the  undertone  was  firm.  Till  Monday  the  resistance 
point  of  U.  S.  Steel  has  been  around  106  ;  before  tlie  close  of 
the  first  day  it  had  touched  108  V4,  and  during  the  week 
reached  the  highest  point  since  autumn.  1919.  Visions  of 
stock  disbursements  developed  a  fever  heat  which  not  only 
sought  new  high  levels  but  brought  a  turnover  approached 
at  only  one  other  period  this  year.  There  was  a  display  of 
.strength  in  many  industrials  during  the  first  few  days,  but 
then  a  reaction  set  In  reflecting  the  crumbling  of  Standard 
Oil  shares.  However.  Saturday  was  an  unusually  busy  day 
and  offered  an  opportunity  for  many  issues  to  rise.  American 
Locomotive  established  a  new  high  at  136%,  also  Baldwin  at 
140%.  The  week's  average  of  20  industrials  was  102.6,  or 
2.1  above  last  week. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 


Low  High 
Allis-Chalmers  ..    53V.     57% 

Allis-Chal.    'pf...lOH4  103 
Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.  82%     83% 
American   Can...   65%     74% 

American  Can  pf.109%  110% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy..  187%  201 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.121%  121  Ti 

Am.  Locomotive.  1 27 U  136% 

Am.  Loco,  pf 120Vi  121  Vi 

Am.    Radiator. .  .115  129 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  44''      45% 

^m^Stl,  Fd,  pf.  .104"%  105 

Baldwin   L,oco.  .  .13714  Hl'A 

Baldwin  Loco  pf.116%  116% 
Bethlehem  Steel.  74 Vi  76 14 
Beth.  Steel  CI.  B  74%      77  Vi 

Beth.  Stl.  S%  pf.ll2  112Vi 

Brier   Hill 72%      72% 

Br.  Em.  Steel. .  .   13         14 
Br.  Em.  Stl.  1  pf.   75%      75% 
Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.   36%      38% 
Chic.   Pneu.   Tool  82         87  li 

Colo.   Fuel    32  34% 

Crucible  Steel.  .  .    85  89 

Crucible  Steel  pf.  96         97 

Deere    74%      74  V, 

Deere   pf 74  75  V. 

Gen.    Electric 179%  188% 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.  38%  40 H 
Gulf  States  Steel  90         94% 


Low     High 

Inland   Steel 47         47% 

Int.   Har 108%    112 

Int.    Har.    pf 118%    118% 

Lackawanna    Stl.   81  84 

Lima    Loco 60%     63 

Midvale   Steel...    33%      35% 

Nat.-Acme    14%      15V:. 

Nat.  Enam.  &  St.  64%  66% 
Nat.  E.  &  St.  pf.lOl  101% 
N.  Y.  Air  Brake.    36  38% 

Nova  Scotia  Stl,    m         8gfc 

btfs  Steef 11         11% 

Pitts.  Steel  pf...   96         96% 

Pressed   Steel 89         94 

Pressed   Steel  pf.l04        104 
Ry.  Steel  Spring.  122        125% 
Ry.   Stl.   Spg.   pf.ll7        111 
Replogle   Steel...    33         35% 

Republic   57%     61% 

Republic    pf.     ...    85%      90 

Sloss     49%      51% 

SIoss  pf 77  77 

Steel  of  Canada.  62%  70 
Superior  Steel...  34  34 
Un.  Alloy  Steel..    37%     38 

U.  S.  Steel 105%   109% 

U.  S.  Steel  pf...l21%  122% 
Vanadium  Steel.  44%  47% 
Va    I..  C.  &  Coke  54  55% 

W'house  Air  Br.   99        100% 


Industrial  Finances 

stockholders  of  the  i:iectrio  Alloy  Steel  Co..  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  Atlas  Steel  Corporatinn,  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  underwriting  of  $250.- 
000  debenture  notes.  Issued  in  connection  with  the  recent 
merger  of  the  Electric  Alloy  company  with  the  AUas  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  entire  issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Precision  & 
Thread  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  formerly  held  by  members  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Specialties  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  sold  to 
an  independent  party  and  the  Hudson  company  is  In  no  way 
connected  with  the  new  management. 

The  Ohio  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  some  time 
ago  acquired  control  of  the  Aetna  Steel  Casting  Co.,  has  In- 
creased its  capital  stock  to  $100,000.  John  Thompson  Is 
president;  C.  S.  Penton,  vice-president:  W.  I.  Thompson, 
treasurer;  John  Elden,  secretary,  and  Harry  Gresham,  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Magna  Metal  Corporation,  Doremus  Avenue,  Newark. 
N  J  manufacturer  of  special  metals,  has  been  reorganlied. 
following  the  termination  of  a  recent  receivership,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.     The  plant  will  be  continued  In  operation. 
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Orders  received  by  the  General  Electric  Co..  for  the  three 
months  ending  Sept.  30.  totaled  $5S.91I.«20,  asainst  $41,608,- 
332  for  the  same  quarter  last  year.  This  represents  an  In- 
crease of  42  per  cent.  Total  orders  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  are  $176,171,194.  compareil  with  $135,256,462  in 
1921. 

September  sales  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  amounted 
to  $817,000.  representing  the  largest  volume  of  business  for 
any  month  in  the  history  of  the  company.  President  C.  A. 
Starbuck  reported  that  all  plants  of  the  company  are  now  at 
capacity.     August  sales  exceeded  $700,000. 

The  General  Klectric  Co.  has  under  consideration  the  call- 
ing of  its  6  per  cent  bonds  due  in  1940,  on  the  next  interest 
date.  Feb.  1.  at  105.  No  financing  is  contemplated  in  con- 
nection with  the  retirement  of  these  bonds,  the  amount  out- 
standing amounting  to  $5,000,000. 

The  'Wyman  Gordon  Co..  Worcester,  Mass.,  drop  forgings, 
has  retired  and  canceled  500  shares  of  preferred  stock,  the 
purchase  being  made  with  sinking  fund  money.  The  capital 
stock  thereby  is  reduced  from  $3,800,000  to  »3. 750. 000.  repre- 
sented by  7500  shares  of  first  preferred,  13.000  shares  of 
second  preferred  and  17,000  of  common  stock,  the  par  value 
of  all  three  classes  being  $100. 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.,  in  its  report  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30.  last,  shows  a  net  loss  of  $617,225,  after  charges. 
Not  operating  profit  amounted  to  $243,861.  against  which 
there  were  general  expenses  of  $473,113.  Reserves  for  sub- 
sidiary companies  and  income  charges  brought  the  net  loss  to 
$617,225. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  reports  net  profits  of  $299,796  after  taxes,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  4  cents  per  share  on  common  stock  after  preferred 
dividends.  This  compares  with  $278,733  in  the  precedinK 
quarter.  Net  profits  tor  the  first  half  of  1922  totaled  $57S.52'J. 
which  left  a  small  margin  after  preferred  dividends,  a.s 
against  $1,410,069  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921. 

The  plant  and  assets  of  the  Premier  Motor  Corporation. 
Indianapolis,  bankrupt,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  re- 
ceiver, the  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  on  Oct.  23. 

Edward  E.  Clark  and  R.  E.  Gale  have  been  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Pan-Motor  Co.,  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  operating 
a  local  automobile  plant.  The  liabilities  are  stated  as  $506.- 
061.  and  the  assets  $2,633,385. 

Fred  E.  Huramell  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Elgin 
Motor  Car  Corporation.  Argo.  III.,  following  the  filing  of  an 
involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  against  the  company.  The 
liabilities  are  stated  to  approximate  $1.000.000 ;  the  assets 
have  not  been  determined. 

T.  L.  Hausmann,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  receiver 
for  the  Templar  Motors  Co..  with  plant  on  Halstead  Avenue. 
Lakewood.  Ohio.  The  liabilities  are  said  to  total  $1,400,000. 
and  the  aggregate  assets  close  to  $3,000,000.  The  plant  has 
been  closed  for  inventory  and  is  expected  to  resume  under 
the  receivership  before  the  end  of  tlie  month. 

A  merger  has  been  consummated  by  the  Ramapo  Iron 
Works.  Hilburn  and  Niagara  Falls.  N.  T..  specializing  in  tlie 
production  of  railroad  track  material,  and  the  Ajax  Forge 
Co..  Blue  Island.  111.,  and  Superior.  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
similar  equipment,  under  the  name  of  the  Ramapo-Ajax  Cor- 
poration. The  new  company  will  be  controlled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co..  30  Church  Street.  New  York. 
The  new  company  has  taken  title  to  the  Ajax  property  for  a 
consideration  of  about  $133,000.  A  bond  issue  has  been  sold, 
totaling  $2,250,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  general  opera- 
tions, extensions,  etc. 

Report  of  Hydraulic  Steel  Co. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland, 
for  year  ending  June  30  shows  an  operating  loss  for  the 
year  of  $856,274.  The  company's  welding  plant  made  a 
profit  of  $84,113.  The  Canton  sheet  steel  plant  reported  a 
loss  of  $674,381,  the  Steelcraft  plant  a  loss  of  $196,486.  and 
the  Hydraulic  plant  a  loss  of  $69,519.  The  company  some 
time  ago  sold  its  Canton  sheet  steel  plant  to  the  United 
Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  sale  was 
made  at  a  loss  of  $3,000,000.  but  this  sale  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  pay  oft  its  bank  loans  and  to  establish  itself  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  The  company's  statement  says  that 
the  business  of  the  Hydraulic  and  welding  plants  in  July 
and  August  of  this  year  averaged  nearly  $500,000  per  month 
as  against  an  average  of  less  than  $300,000  per  month  the 
previous  year.  The  earnings  were  slightly  in  excess  of  note 
interest.  The  balance  sheet  shows  current  assets  of  $2,781.- 
721  and  current  liabilities  of  $883,979.  The  deficit  on  June 
30,  including  loss  on  sale  of  Canton  plant,  was  $1,212,624. 
The  company  reports  that  it  recently  closed  a  deal  to  take 
over  all  the  pressed  steel  business  of  the  Sharon  plant  of  the 
Savage  Arms  Corporation,  totaling  about  $1,000,000  per 
year,  upon  which  the  company  will  realize  commencing 
Jan.  1.  1923. 


Trade  Changes 

The  Iron  Trade  I'nxlucts  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  supplying  raw  materials  to  the  steel  trade, 
has  organized  under  Delaware  charter  the  Big  Four  Fluor- 
spar &  Ore  Co..  which  has  absorbed  Crittenden  County.  Ky.. 
fluorspar  properties,  including  the  Big  Four  Mine,  the  Love 
Mine.  Deer  Creek  Mine  and  Crittenden  Springs  Mine.  Work 
is  being  pushed  on  the  farther  development  of  these  proper- 
ties, and  it  Is  expected  that  machinery  for  milling  the  ores 
will  be  installed  in  the  very  near  future.  The  general  offices 
of  the  new  company  are  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  offices  of  the  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  at 
which  place  the  follow^ing  officers  are  to  be  found :  W.  J. 
Strassburger,  president ;  J.  L.  Hukill,  vice-president ;  Louis 
J.  Adler,  treasurer,  and  Huntington  Downer,  secretary.  The 
Iron  Trade  Proiiucts  Co.  will  act  as  executive  sales  agent 
for  the  Big  Four  Fluorspar  &  Ore  Co.  Mine  offices  will  be 
maintained  at  Marion,  Ky.,  where  Avery  H.  Reed  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  will  be  in  charge. 

The  United  Electric  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio,  stationary  and 
portable  electric  cleaners,  upon  the  resignation  of  J.  F. 
Kinder,  western  manager,  announces  that  in  the  future  it  will 
distribute  its  products  through  agencies. 

The  Senter-Robbins-Fox  Corporation,  217  Broadway.  New 
York,  announces  that  it  has  taken  Charles  T.  Baird.  formerly 
of  Baird  &  McCrory,  Inc.,  into  the  firm.  He  is  admitted  as 
a  special  partner  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  company's 
newly  organized  iron  and  steel  department,  effective  imme- 
diately. 

The  Metallo  Gasket  Co.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  announces 
the  establishment  of  a  general  sales  office  at  242  Lafayette 
Street.  New  York.  P.  L.  Rhodes.  W.  A.  Gormley,  L.  A.  Ward 
and  W^.  B.  Goering  comprise  the  staff  of  experts  available  for 
consultation  at  the  above  address. 

The  Ziv  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  4413  West  Kinzie  Street.  Chi- 
cago, high  .speed  steel,  has  opened  a  branch  office  at  Detroit 
in  charge  of  George  H.  Marvin.  108  East  Woodbridge  Street. 
Mr.  Marvin  represented  the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  same  territory. 

The  Conveyors'  Corporation  of  America.  326  West  Madi- 
son Street,  Chicago,  has  appointed  the  George  W.  Fife  Engi- 
neering Co..  1403  Merchants  Bank  Buildmg.  Indianapolis,  as 
representative  for  the  sale  of  American  trolley  carriers  in 
Indiana. 

Anton  Lucas  has  resigned  from  the  Metal  &  Thermit 
Corporation,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  has  organized  the  Liquid  Steel  Welding  Cor- 
poration. 401  West  Twenty-third  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
of  which  he  is  general  manager.  He  assisted  the  inventor, 
Dr.  Hans  Goldschmidt,  in  Germany  in  the  early  development 
of  the  thermit  process  of  welding  and  in  the  production  of 
metal  by  the  alumino  thermic  process.  In  1903  Mr.  Lucas 
was  sent  to  this  country  to  introduce  the  process  and  to  start 
the  manufacture  of  products  related  to  the  process.  The 
new  company  will  manufacture  materials  and  appliances 
necessary  for  welding.  The  name  "Liquid  Steel"  applies  to 
compounds  used  in  heavv-  welding,  especially  in  railroad  shops, 
where  it  plays  an  important  part. 

The  Bridgeport  Motor  Co..  Inc..  manufacturer  of  reduction 
gear  equipment,  marine  motors,  etc.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  re- 
organized its  business  the  past  week,  and  elected  Henry  H. 
Brautigan  president  and  general  manager.  ^Ir.  Brautigan 
has  been  general  manager  of  the  company  since  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1900.  and  has  now  taken  over  the  controlling  interests 
of  the  Watson-Stillman  stock  in  the  concern.  R.  S.  Hanover, 
until  recently  of  New  York,  has  been  made  secretary  of  the 
new  company.  No  radical  changes  will  be  made  for  the 
present,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  company  will  expand  its 
plant  and  business  in  the  near  future. 

The  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  machinery  dealer,  Chi- 
cago, has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  George  W.  Pyott  Co., 
1401  West  North  Avenue,  and  will  use  the  property  as  a 
warehouse  for  the  storage  of  machine  tools.  Eventually  the 
premises  will  be  improved  with  new  steel-constructed  build- 
ings equipped  with  electric  traveling  cranes. 

The  Federal  Machinery  Sales  Co..  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed exclusive  representative  in  the  Chicago  district  for 
the  Universal  Grinding  Machine  Co.  and  the  Fitchburg  Grind- 
ing Machine  Co.,  both  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  American  Carbonic  Machinery  Co.,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 
Wis.,  has  effected  a  physical  merger  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
Foundry  Co..  the  controlling  interest  in  w'hich  has  been  held 
by  the  American  company  for  several  years.  The  consoli- 
dated concerns  take  the  name  of  the  American  Carbonic 
Machinery  Co.,  which  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to 
$200,000.     Otto  R.  Roenius  is  general  manager. 

Krantz  works.  Wesfinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  located 
for  many  years  in  Brooklyn,  has  been  transferred  to  Mans- 
field. Ohio. 


'    Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  CSty 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  gfiven, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    nnil    Sod    Steel    Bum    lind    SliapeH 

Bars:  „  „  . 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 7^n  ' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price Ini' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 4Qq  ' 

Hoops,  base  price   q'o4  ' 

Bands,  base  price   a.!iic. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  Vi  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   V*  in.,  base  •^•04c. 

Merchant    Steel  Par  Lb. 

Tire,  1>4  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2l^  x  V4  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel 18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank   Plates — Steel 

Vi   in.  and  heavier 3.14c. 

SheetK 

Blue  Annealed  pgr  n,_ 

No.  10   4.19c. 

No.   12    4.24c. 

No.  14   4.29c. 

No.  16   4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet. 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.700.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.75c.  5.00c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.80c.  5.05c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.90c.  5.15c. 

No.  30  4.75c.  to  5.15c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26  5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28 5.50c.  to  5.90c 

No.  30   6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Welded  Pipe 
Standard  Steel  |  Wrought  Iron 

Black     Galv.                                      Black  Galv. 

^,    in.    Butt..  —53     —38       %  in.  Butt...   —11  +13 

%    in.   Butt..  —58     — 45       %   in.  Butt...  —17  —  1 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —60     — 47      1-1%   in.  Butt.  —20  —  2 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —57     — 44      2   in.   Lap —14  +  2 

7-8   in.  I^p..  —53     —30      2%-6  in.  Lap.  —18  —  2 

9-12  in.  Lap..  —49     —30  I   7-12  in.  Lap..  —10  +  6 

steel    ■«'lre 

Ba8B  Price*  on  No  9  Gaob  a.ot>  Coarbbs       Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    4.25c. 

Annealed  soft   4.25c. 

Galvanized  annealed    4.90c. 

Coppered  basic     4.90c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  5.90c. 

'Regular  extras  (or  lighter  gage. 


BrunM   Sheet.   Itod,  Tnbe  and   Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19'/4c.  to  20'/4c. 

High  brass  wire   20'/4c.  to  20?ic. 

Brass  rod   lG%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26'Ac.  to  27^4c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper   tube,   seamless    25  %c.  to  26     c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22%c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,   14   oz.   and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Platen 


Bright   Tin 

Grade  Grade 

"AAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

14x20  14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..    11.50  10.00 

IXX..    13.00  11.25 

IXXX..    14.25  12.50 

IXXXX..    16.00  14.00 


Coke — 14-20 


80  lb.  .$6.05 
90  lb.  .   6.15 


100  lb. 

IC. 

IX. 

IXX. 

XXX. 

IXXXX. 


Primes    Wasters 

$5.80 

5.90 

6.00 


,  6.25 
6.40 
,  7.40 
,  8.40 
,  9.40 
.10.40 


6.15 
7.15 
S.15 
9.15 

10.15 


Terne   Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 


100  Lb ^1-^0 

IC    7-25 

IX 7-50 

Fire  door  stock 9-00 

Tin 

Straits,    pig    37c. 

Bar   45c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15i4c. 

Electrolytic    15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and  Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter 8*;^'= 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 9'/ic.  open  10c. 

Lead  and  Solder* 

American  pig  lead   7'^c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   .  .7 9<^-  '"  •'***^- 

Solder,  %  and  4  guaranteed ^^o^' 

No.  1  solder  AiT/„ 

Refined   solder    -l^c. 

^ices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing  to  composition. 

Bnhbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 

Grade  D,  per  lb 


.75c 
.35c. 
.25c. 


Asiatic    ■ ■ 8Vic.  t«9c. 

AInuiinum 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb ^c.  to  -i/c. 

Old  Metaln 

The  market  is  unchanged  and  business  is  fairly  ac- 
tive.   Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows:  ^^^^^ 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   |2.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire   akn 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms »•?" 

Brass,  heavy    ^-^ 

Brass,  light    •. R'^ 

Heavy  machine  composition »-^ 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings ^-.p 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings '.-^^ 

Lead,  heavy   ^q^ 

Lead,  tea    g  >j5 

Zinc     
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From  Ore  to  Nails  in  Minnesota  Plant 

Steel  Corporation  Adds  Rod  Mill  and  Wire  Plant  to  Its  Duluth 

Works — Labor-Saving  Devices  and  Safety 

Measures  Are  Features 

BY   GILBERT  L.    LACHER* 


THERE  are  few  American  steel  works  where  the 
making  of  pig  iron  from  the  ore,  steel  from  the 
iron  and  finished  wire  products  from  the  steel  are 
all  concentrated  under  a  single  management.  With  the 
completion  of  a  wire  mill  in  July  and  a  wire  rod  mill  in 
September,  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  en- 
tered that  class  of  plants.  The  products  of  the  wire 
mill  are  sold  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  are 
branded  with  its  trademarks  and  stencils,  but  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mill  is  entirely  under  the  management  of 
the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  The  new  plant  is  a  "common 
products"  mill,  making  nails,  fence,  barbed  wire  and 
galvanized  wire  exclusively  as  contrasted  with  "market 
wire"  mills  which  make  springs,  wire  hoops,  wire  rope 
and  strand,  insulated  wire  and  cable  and  various  other 
specialties  used  largely  by  manufacturers. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  United  States  discloses 
why  Duluth  is  a  logical  location  for  a  common  products 
plant.  Extending  northwest,  west  and  southwest  is  a 
great  expanse  of  territory  in  which  agriculture  is  the 
principal  occupation.    Manufacturing  centers  using  spe- 
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cial  wire  goods  lie  mainly  to  the  south  and  east  of  this 
region  and  are  properly  customers  of  mills  making 
those  products.  The  zone  tributary  to  Duluth  is  more 
clearly  defined  in  freight  tariffs  which  give  the  Minne- 
sota Steel  Co.  mill  an  advantage  over  Chicago  district 
works  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  north- 
western half  of  Wisconsin,  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas 
and  the  territory  west  and  north  of  those  states.  The 
excellent  location  of  the  new  mill  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  Duluth  has  long  been  a  distributing 
point  for  common  products. 

The  new  plant  which  makes  Duluth  a  producing,  as 
well  as  a  distributing,  center  combines  in  its  construc- 
tion and  equipment  the  most  advanced  ideas  developed 
in  the  various  works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
The  rod  mill,  which  connects  with  the  billet  mill  of  the 
previously  constructed  works  of  the  Minnesota  Steel 
Co.,  is  80  X  400  ft.,  with  a  capacity  estimated  at  400  tons 
per  24  hr.  The  wire  mill  is  a  separate  unit  detached 
from  the  remainder  of  the  plant,  and  measures  320  x 
1500  ft.,  covering  nearly  eight  acres.  Its  production 
under  normal  conditions  will  be  300  tons  per  24  hr.  and 
is   expected   to  reach  upward  of  2400   tons  of  finished 


Wire  Drawers  Are  Fi. 


eved  of  Lifting  by  an  Electric  Hoist  Operating  on  a  Monorail  Crane 
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products  per  week.  The  entire  output  will  be  mj^w 
carbon  basic  steel.  Like  all  other  structures  of  the  Min- 
nesota Steel  Co.,  the  new  buildings  are  of  unusually 
substantial  construction  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the 
severe  climate.  The  structural  work  is  of  steel,  the 
roof  of  3-in.  fir  with  Johns-Manville  asbestos  roofing, 
and  the  walls  of  cement  blocks  which  were  made  on  the 
grounds.  The  blocks  are  hollow,  providing  columns  of 
air  which  serve  to  keep  the  dampness  and  cold  out  of 
the  buildings. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  wire  mill  is  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  labor-saving  and  safety  de- 
vices. Particular  heed  was  given  to  relieve  the  wire 
drawers  from  heavy  lifting.  ,  „^  i^  • 

The  drawing  room  has  168  22-in.  blocks  and  36  Ib-in. 
blocks,  arranged  in  four  double  rows  and  driven  by  eight 
motors.  The  motors  are  placed  in  pairs  and  spaced  7 
ft.  center  to  center.  Three  of  the  double  rows  comprise 
48  22-in.  blocks  each,  or  24  on  a  side.  Each  row  of  24 
blocks  is  driven  by  a  225-hp.  Allis-Chalmers  motor. 
There  are  also  two  rows  consisting  of  18  16-in.  blocks 
and  12  22-in.  blocks  each,  the  16-in.  and  22-in.  blocks 
being  bench  to  bench.  These  blocks  are  driven  by  two 
150-hp.  Allis-Chalmers  motors,  as  less  power  is  re- 
quired to  run  a  line  of  18  16-in.  and  12  22-in.  blocks 
than  a  solid  line  of  24  22-in.  blocks.  Each  motor  is  con- 
nected with  its  line  shaft  by  a  flexible  coupling  and  the 
shaft  drives  the  blocks  through  bevel  gears.  A  central 
aisle  divides  the  rows  of  blocks  in  half,  benches  of  12 
blocks  each  being  on  each  side,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
16-in.  blocks  which  consist  of  two  benches  of  18  blocks 


below  the  floor.  A  shear  operate<l  by  the  same  eccentric 
is  used  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  rod  which  cannot  be 
drawn  because  it  has  fins.  The  drawplates  used  are 
exceptionally  hard  high  carbon  iron  castings.  Pow- 
dered soap  is  used  in  the  drawplate  for  the  first  draft 
but  subsequent  drafts  are  made  without  additional 
lubrication. 

When  finished  coils  of  wire  have  been  drawn,  they 
are  lowered  on  to  trucks  by  the  monorail  hoist  and  are 
then  moved  by  Elwell-Parker  storage  battery  tractor 
to  a  Fairbanks  registering  beam  scale.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  beam  of  the  scale  is  type  comprising  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  graduations  on  the  beam.  When 
the  beam  balances,  the  operator  inserts  a  card,  throws 
a  hand  press  against  the  type,  thereby  perforating  the 
card  with  the  weight  of  the  truck  load  on  the  scale. 
The  tare  weight  of  the  truck  is  taken  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  cards  are  filed  away  with  the  invoices  against 
shipments  to  the  trade  and  serve  as  reliable  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  weight  entered  on  the  invoice. 
A  weighing  clerk  might  easily  transpose  numbers  in 
writing  them  down,  but  there  is  no  chance  of  this  when 
using  the  registering  beam. 

While  some  wire  goes  directly  to  the  trade,  a  con- 
siderable portion  goes  to  other  departments  for  further 
operations,  including  galvanizing  and  the  making  of 
nails,  staples,  barbed  wire  and  fencing. 

The  wire  rods  from  which  the  wire  is  drawn  are 
shipped  by  flat  car  from  the  rod  mill.  The  bundles  are 
loaded  on  trucks  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  push 
the  trucks  from  the  cars  to  the  loading  dock  of  the  wire 
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back  to  back.     The  drawing  room  contains  space  for 
two  additional  rows  of  blocks. 

The  number  of  blocks  operated  by  a  single  workman 
comprises  a  frame.  Usually  the  number  of  blocks  in 
the  frame  is  identical  with  the  number  of  drafts  which 
must  be  made  to  produce  the  wire  of  the  desired  gage. 
Ordinarily  the  number  of  drafts  is  four. 

Unusual  precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
wire  drawers  from  accident.  Four  means  have  been 
provided  to  stop  the  rotation  of  a  block.  One  is  the 
foot  pedal  ordinarily  used  by  the  operator  to  engage  and 
disengage  the  clutch  driving  the  block.  A  hand  lever 
in  back  of  the  operator  when  he  is  facing  the  bench 
may  be  used  to  stop  the  block  in  case  of  a  snarl  which 
might  make  it  diflicult  for  him  to  reach  the  pedal.  A 
third  means  is  a  lever  located  next  to  the  block  in  a 
position  where  it  is  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  body  of 
the  operator  in  case  he  is  caught  by  the  wire  as  it  is 
being  drawn  on  to  the  block.  This  lever  releases  a 
weight  which,  in  dropping,  instantly  throws  the  block 
out  of  engagement  with  the  clutch.  While  this  weight 
is  down  the  block  cannot  be  started  again  by  either 
pedal  or  hand  lever.  It  is  first  necessary  to  pull  up  a 
wire  rope  which  draws  the  weight  back  to  normal  posi- 
tion. The  fourth  method  of  stopping  a  block  in  an 
emergency  is  by  pushing  a  button  which  actuates  a  cir- 
cuit breaker  on  the  switchboard,  thereby  stopping  the 
motor  and  all  the  blocks  its  drives.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  stopping  of  a  motor  does  not  shut  down  all 
blocks  in  the  drawing  room  as  would  be  the  case  in 
some  wire  mills,  but  only  two  benches  of  24  or  at  the 
most  30  blocks.  Operation  can  also  be  resumed  by  push 
button. 

For  each  frame  of  blocks  there  is  a  motor-driven 
roll  pointer  run  by  an  eccentric  on  a  motor  driven  shaft 


mill.  Each  truck  has  a  capacity  for  10  bundles,  or  an 
aggregate  weight  of  approximately  3000  lb.  The  truck 
was  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Minnesota  Steel 
Co.  and  is  well  adapted  for  handling  by  storage  battery 
tractor.  It  is  supported  by  two  large  wheels  in  the 
middle  and  one  small  wheel  at  each  end.  As  a  result 
the  truck  tips  toward  the  tractor  when  drawn  and  away 
from  it  when  pushed,  at  no  time  resting  on  more  than 
three  wheels.  Steering  is  therefore  rendered  easy 
whether  the  truck  is  pushed  or  pulled. 

The  Elwell-Parker  tractor  is  connected  with  the 
truck  by  a  triangular  coupling  devised  by  the  company's 
own  engineers.  This  coupling  has  three  hooks,  one  of 
which  is  passed  through  an  eye  either  at  the  front  or 
back  of  the  tractor,  and  the  other  two  through  eyes  on 
the  end  of  the  truck.  The  tractor,  which  is  an  Elwell- 
Parker  type  T.C.,  has  a  two-wheel  drive  and  a  four- 
wheel  steer  so  that  it  can  make  a  very  sharp  turn.  The 
tractor  has  a  number  of  striking  safety  features.  Oper- 
ation cannot  start  until  the  driver  is  sitting  on  the  seat. 
Furthermore,  the  operating  lever  must  be  brought  to 
vertical  position  before  the  tractor  can  be  started  for- 
ward or  backward.  The  importance  of  this  precaution- 
ary measure  is  realized  when  one  considers  that  the 
lever  might  be  carelessly  or  accidentally  pushed  for- 
ward or  backward  while  the  tractor  is  standing  stiU. 
While  it  is  essential  that  the  driver  take  his  seat  before 
the  tractor  will  start,  the  mere  fact  that  the  lever  is  in 
an  operating  position  will  not  result  in  a  sudden  lurch 
forward  or  backward.  For  the  charging  of  the  tractor 
batteries  for  General  Electric  motor  generator  sets 
driven  by  7'<.-hp.  a.c.  induction  motors  have  been  pro- 
vided. Each  set  is  served  by  a  control  board  which  pre- 
vents the  ruining  of  batteries  through  overcharging^ 
There  are  two  scales  on  a  board,  one  graduated  up  i» 
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In   the  Cleaning  House   Five   Acid    Tanks   and   One   Water    Tank  Are  Arranged  in  a  Semicircle  Around  a  Jib  Crane,   Wliich 

Is  Raised  and  Lowered  by  Steam  and  Turned  by  Motor.    Hav  ing   a   Range   of  the   Full    360   Deg.      In   the   foreground   are   a 

number  of  the  yokes  used   to  hold  the  bundles  when  suspended  over  the  vats 


100  amperes  and  the  other  up  to  75  volts.  These  are 
set  and  when  the  charging  is  completed  the  current  is 
automatically  disconnected.  Exide  storage  batteries 
are  used  in  the  tractors. 

From  the  loading  dock  trucks  of  rods  are  passed 
through  a  scale  house  where  they  are  weighed  and  then 
brought  into  the  cleaning  house.  Here  five  acid  tanks 
and  one  water  tank  are  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  around 
a  jib  crane.  The  crane  is  raised  and  lowered  by  steam 
and  is  turned  by  motor,  having  a  range  of  the  full  360 
deg.  A  yoke  suspended  from  the  crane  is  passed 
through  the  rod  bundles,  whereupon  they  are  hoisted, 
swung  to  position  over  an  acid  tank  and  then  lowered 
into  the  solution.  Each  end  of  the  top  of  the  yoke  rests 
on  the  edges  of  the  vat,  supporting  the  rods  during  the 
removal  of  scale.  Two  yokes  of  rods  may  be  placed  in 
a  tank  at  one  time  so  that  10  yokes,  supporting  30,000 
lb.  of  rods,  may  be  lying  in  the  acid  solution  simultane- 
ously, there  being  five  tanks. 


The  agent  used  to  remove  the  scale  is  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  the  supply  of  the  acid  being 
drawn  from  two  storage  tanks  just  outside  of  the  house, 
each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  1,106,000  lb.  Before 
reaching  the  vats  the  acid  passes  from  the  .storage 
tanks  to  a  measuring  tank  inside  the  house  which  con- 
tains approximately  a  day's  supply.  The  amount  of 
acid  introduced  into  the  vats  is  gaged  by  five  measuring 
boxes,  one  for  each  vat,  located  at  the  axis  of  the  jib 
crane.  The  amount  to  be  added  to  each  solution  is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  depending  on  the  amount  of  scale 
on  the  rods.  A  sure  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  an  inspection  of  the  rods  after  they  are  with- 
drawn from  it.  If  any  scale  can  still  be  seen  the 
solution  is  too  weak  and  the  rods  must  be  reinserted  in 
the  vat.  The  acid  vats  are  heated  by  steam  which 
passes  into  the  solution  through  perforated  pipes.  Suc- 
cessive additions  of  acid  are  made  to  the  solution  until 
the  Baume  scale  gets  too  high  because  of  the  scale  de- 


Wire  Rods  Are  Shipped  by  Flat  Car  in  Truck  Loads  from  the  Rod  Mill  to  the  Loading  Dock  of  the  Wire  Plant.     Here  it  is 

an  easy   matter  to   roll  the  trucks  from  the  cars   to   the  dock.     The  trucks  are  hauled  throughout  the  wire  plant  by  tractors. 

A  triangular  coupling  between  the  tractor  and  truck  facilitates  steering 
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A  Slowing  Moving 
Double  Continu- 
ous Chain  Belt 
Carries  iht-  Yokes 
Through  a  Sull 
Tank,  Where  the 
Rods  Are  Subject- 
ed to  a  Number 
of  Sprays  and 
Mists  Which  Give 
the  Steel  a  Thin 
Uniform  Coating 
of.  Rust  Termed 
Sull 


posited,  whereupon  the  vats  are  emptied  and  refilled. 
To  draw  off  the  acid  fumes  ri.sing  from  the  vats  large 
"wooden  canopy  has  been  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  house. 

After  the  removal  of  scale  in  the  acid  vats  the  yokes 
of  rods  are  placed  in  a  hot  water  tank  where  the  acid 
is  washed  off.  The  crane  then  transfers  the  yokes  to 
a  double  continuous  chain  belt,  each  end  of  the  yoke 
resting  on  a  belt  while  the  rods  are  suspended  over  a 
long  sull  tank.  The  belts  are  operated  by  motor  and 
are  geared  low  so  that  the  yokes  pass  over  the  tank 
very  slowly.  The  rods  first  pass  through  a  vigorous 
down-spray  which  gives  them  a  thorough  drenching  and 
then  through  four  gentle  sprays,  termed  "mists."  Two 
of  the  mists  strike  the  rods  from  above  and  two  from 
the  side,  the  latter  being  so  situated  to  reach  the  inside 
of  the  bundles.  By  the  time  a  yoke  has  reached  the  end 
of  the  tanks  the  bundles  are  covered  with  a  thin  uni- 
form coating  of  brown  rust  called  "sull"  which  serves 
as  a  lubricant  when  the  rods  are  drawn  into  wire.  At 
this  point  a  2-ton  Alliance  overhead  electric  traveling 
crane  hoists  the  yoke  and  lowers  it  to  a  vat,  where  the 
rods  are  immersed  in  lime  for  the  purpose  of  neutraliz- 
ing any  remaining  acid  on  the  steel  and  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion. The  lime  also  serves  as  a  lubricant  in  the  sub- 
sequent drawing  of  the  wire. 


Coal   Is   Hrous-ht    l,y   M..n,iniil   i..   th.-   Du.-.is   ul    the  Furnaces 

Which  Heat  the  Bakers.     The  shoveling  of  the  coal  into  the 

furnace  door  requires  but  a  short  pass  by  the  fireman 


From  the  lime  tank  the  yoke  is  transferred  to  a 
waiting  coil  truck  standing  on  depressed  concrete  tracks 
leading  into  a  10-track  continuous  baking  oven  with  a 
capacity  of  70  trucks.  The  trucks  are  pushed  into  the 
ovens  by  double  motor-driven  chains,  dogs  from  the 
chains  engaging  the  axles.  If  an  oven  track  is  full,  a 
truckload  is  automatically  pushed  out  of  the  discharge 
end  when  a  fresh  truckload  is  pushed  in.  The  doors  at 
both  ends  are  hung  on  a  slant  so  that  they  close  by 
gravity,  the  entrance  doors  swinging  inward  and  the 
discharge  doors  outward.  When  the  trucks  are  dis- 
charged from  the  oven  they  pass  by  gravity  down  an 
incline  to  the  floor  of  the  drawing  room. 

The  bakers  are  heated  to  about  300  deg.  Fahr.,  their 
sole  purpose  being  to  dry  the  rods  thoroughly.  Heat 
is  supplied  by  coal-fired  furnaces  located  in  the  base- 
ment. While  the  furnaces  are  hand-stoked,  the  coal 
never  touches  the  floor  because  of  the  ingenious  convey- 
ing system  employed.  Coal  from  both  drop-bottom  and 
side-dump  coal  cars  is  discharged  through  a  grid  into  a 
concrete  bin  under  a  railroad  siding  ne.\t  to  the  build- 
ing. From  this  storage,  coal  is  transferred  to  a  coal 
carrier  with  a  capacity  of  1000  lb.  The  carrier  is  sus- 
pended from  a  monorail  system,  installed  by  the  Low- 
den  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  is  easily  pushed 
by  hand  to  a  position  directly  in  front  of  the  furnace 
door  to  be  fed.  Here  the  side  of  the  carrier  nearest  the 
furnace  is  lowered  so  that  the  shoveling  of  the  coal 
from  carrier  to  door  requires  but  a  single  short  pass 
by  the  fireman.  The  carrier  was  designed  by  the  Min- 
nesota Steel  Co.'s  own  engineers.  A  carrier  furnished 
by  the  Lowden  company  is  used  for  removing  ashes,  the 
carrier  being  passed  by  monorail  from  the  furnaces  to 
a  position  under  the  railroad  siding  where  it  is  picked 
up  by  a  continuous  bucket  elevator,  emptied  into  a  wait- 
ing railroad  car  and  returned  to  the  monorail. 

The  furnaces  are  divided  into  five  units  or  "houses," 
one  house  heating  two  tracks  of  the  baker  above.  This 
arrangement  of  the  furnace  and  baker  into  separate 
units  enables  the  management  to  operate  only  part  of 
the  oven,  if  it  so  desires.  Each  house  is  served  by  a 
recording  Bristol  thermometer  which  registers  on  a 
chart  the  temperature  at  all  times  during  the  course 
of  24  hr.  A  blank  chart,  of  course,  must  be  inserted  in 
the  thermometer  every  day. 

In  a  section  of  the  plant  next  to  the  baking  ovens 
is  a  muffled  annealing  furnace  which  is  used  for  anneal- 
ing wire  for  special  purposes,  such  as  wire  for  the  mak- 
ing of  staples.  Wire  must  likewise  be  annealed  foj 
fabrication  into  woven  fence  and  barbed  wire.  This 
annealing,  as  well  as  the  galvanizing  of  the  wire  to 
protect  it  from  rust,  is  done  in  another  section  of  the 
plant  connecting  with  the  end  of  the  drawing  room  op- 
posite that  adjacent  to  the  bakers.    In  this  room  thore 
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are  four  separate  continuous  annealing  and  galvanizing 
units  arranged  parallel  to  each  other.  The  treatment 
of  the  wire  consists  of  passing  parallel  strands  through 
a  lead  bath  for  annealing,  then  through  a  tank  of  mu- 
riatic acid  to  remove  the  scale,  from  there  through  a 
hot  water  bath  to  wash  off  the  acid  and  through  a  flux 
consisting  of  a  neutral  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  insure  further  the  removal  of  all  traces  of  the  acid. 
From  the  flux  it  passes  over  a  hot  plate  to  be  thor- 
oughly dried  and  then  into  a  zinc  bath.  After  it 
emerges  from  the  spelter  tank  the  wire  is  wound  on 
take-up  frames  from  which  it  is  removed  in  bundles  by 
overhead  hoist. 

Tlie  operation  of  each  annealing  and  galvanizing 
unit  is  continuous.  The  motor-driven  take-up  frames 
pull  the  wire  through  all  steps  of  the  process.  The 
bundles  of  wire  treated  in  the  process  are  brought  from 
the  drawing  room  into  the  galvanizing  department  on 
trucks  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  double  reels 
by  Reading  overhead  electric  hoists  operating  on  a 
monorail  built  by  the  Cleveland  Electric  Tramrail  Co. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  bundle-handling  equipment  is 
the  same  as  in  the  drawing  room  except  that  in  this  case 
a  monorail  crane  is  not  required.  The  double  reel  is  a 
very  useful  aid  to  the  continuous  operation  of  the  gal- 
vanizing unit,  because  it  holds  two  bundles,  one  above 
the  other.  As  soon  as  the  bottom  bundle  has  been  un- 
reeled, the  end  of  it  is  spliced  on  to  the  top  bundle  which 
is  then  dropped  to  the  bottoAi  of  the  reel.  Another 
bundle  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  reel  so  that  it 
will  be  in  readiness  for  a  repetition  of  the  operation 
just  described. 

The  splicing  of  wires  calls  for  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  attending  employees.  After  the  wire  passes 
through  the  spelter  bath  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  wiped 
to  insure  a  smooth  uniform  coating.  For  this  purpose 
asbestos  wipers  have  been  provided.  A  splice,  however, 
will  not  pass  through  a  wiper  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  keep  close  track  of  the  approach  of  the  splices. 
Accordingly,  at  the  entering  end  of  the  zinc  bath  trips 
have  been  placed  which  are  thrown  up  by  contact  with 
the  splices,  thereby  serving  as  signals  to  the  operative 
stationed  at  the  wipers.  At  such  an  indication  he  pulls 
up  the  wnper  to  permit  the  splice  to  pass  through,  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  opportunity  to  insert  a  new 
one,  as  the  usefulness  of  a  wiper  does  not  extend  beyond 
a  single  bundle  of  wire. 

As  previously  noted,  the  lead  bath  is  used  for  an- 
nealing. Lead  is  used  as  a  heating  agent  because  of 
its  adaptability  to  close  control.  The  bath  is  held  at 
about  1375  deg.  Fahr.,  the  ordinary  annealing  tempera- 
ture. A  Leeds  &  Northrup  recording  pyrometer  indi- 
cates the  temperature  of  the  bath  at  all  times. 

The   muriatic   acid  bath   is  contained   in  a  concrete 
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Prom  the  Lime  Vat  the  Yokes  Are  Transferred  by  Overhead 

Crane   to   Trucks,    Which   Are   Delivered   by    Chain    Belt    into 

the  Baking  Ovens 

tank.  As  concrete  is  not  impervious  to  acid,  the  tank 
has  a  lining  of  vitrified  brick  which  was  laid  in  molten 
sulphur.  The  acid  vats  are  entirely  inclosed  in  wooden 
housings  surmounted  by  hoods  through  which  the  fumes 
are  drawn  off  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

The  temperature  of  the  zinc  bath  is  also  controlled 
by  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  pyrometer.  As  the  purpose  of 
this  bath  is  merely  to  galvanize  the  wire,  only  sufficient 
heat  is  required  to  keep  the  spelter  molten.  The  gases 
rising  from  the  zinc  bath  are  used  to  heat  the  hot  plate 
over  which  the  wire  passes  before  entering  the  spelter. 
The  purpose  of  the  plate  is  to  dry  the  wire  thoroughly 
before  it  is  immersed  in  the  metal,  thereby  preventing 
sputtering  and  imperfect  galvanizing. 

As  different  annealing  points  are  required  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wire,  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  time  required  to  pass  wire  through  an  annealing  and 
galvanizing  unit.  For  the  horizontal  or  line  wires  of  a 
woven  wire  fence   strength   is   required,  while  for  the 


As  Different  An- 
nealing Points  Are 
Required  for  Vari- 
ous Kinds  of  Wire, 
the  Speed  of  the 
Take-Up  Frames  at 
the  End  of  Each 
Galvanizing  Unit  Is 
Adjusted  by  Means 
of  a  Variable  Speed 
Motor.  The  safety 
lever  to  be  noted 
above  each  frame  is 
so  situated  tliat  it 
will  be  struck  by 
the  body  of  the  op- 
erator should  he  be 
accidentally  caught 
liy  the  wire.  As  the 
bundles  are  re- 
moved  from  the 
frames  they  are 
loaded  on  waiting 
trucks  by  an  over- 
head electric  hoist 
operating  on  a 
monorail 
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Wliile  the  Foot  I'.j 


idilKl 


•ily  Used  to  Eng-agc  and  Jji^uiib'.iHe  Uk-  Block,  ihc  ilaiid  i.ever  at  the  Left  Is  Kmployed  When 
There  Is  a  Snarl  and  It  Is  Dilllcull  to  Reach  the  Pedal.  The  lever  in  upright  position  next  to  the  block  is  located  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  struck  by  the  body  of  the  operator  if  he  be  caught  by  the  wire.  The  block  then  cannot  be  started  again 
until  a  weight  is  pulled  back  into  position  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  the  handle  of  which  is  shown  just  to  the  right  of  the 

emergency  lever 


vertical  wires  or  pickets  pliability  is  necessary.  It  is 
obvious  that  different  heat  treatment  is  called  for  by 
these  two  classes  of  wire.  This  illustrates  the  reason 
why  provision  had  to  be  made  for  varying  the  speed 
of  the  take-up  blocks  which  pull  the  wire  through  the 
baths.  All  of  the  take-up  frames  of  each  galvanizing 
unit  are  operated  from  the  same  shaft  by  a  variable 
speed  d.c.  25-hp.  Westinghouse  motor.  Each  frame  is 
thrown  in  or  out  of  engagement  with  the  line  shaft  by 
a  hand  clutch.  As  a  precautionary  measure  a  safety 
lever  has  been  provided  for  each  frame.  This  lever 
works  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  frame 
and  is  so  situated  that  it  will  be  struck  by  the  body  of 
the  operator  should  he  be  accidentally  caught  by  the 
wire.  The  operation  of  this  lever  instantly  stops  the 
rotation  of  the  frame. 

Each  row  of  frames  is  served  by  a  monorail  and  a 
500-lb.  electric  hoist  which  enables  one  man  to  transfer 
the  galvanized  wire  from  the  frames  to  trucks.  From 
here  the  wire  goes  to  the  barbed  wire  department,  the 
woven  wire  fence  department  or  to  the  trade.  The 
barbed  wire  department  is  equipped  with  50  Universal 
barbed  wire  machines,  running  at  the  rate  of  from  250 
to  350  barbs  per  minute,  depending  on  the  classes  of 
wire  being  made.  There  are  forty-six  different  types  of 
barbed  wire  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  plant  to  make 
all  of  them.  A  noteworthy  departure  from  standard 
practice  in  this  department  is  the  fact  that  all  barbed 
wire  is  wound  on  metal  spools  made  from  galvanized 
wire.  These  are  much  superior  to  wooden  spools  which 
often  break  and  cause  a  tangled  jumble.  The  barbed 
wire  machines  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  each  of 
which  is  divided  by  an  aisle  containing  a  chain  conveyor 
which  carries  the  completed  bundles  into  the  warehouse. 

The  woven  wire  fence  department  contains  seven 
National  machines  and  five  American  machines,  making 
two  brands  of  fence.  The  American  is  a  hinge-joint 
fence  m  which  each  stay  connecting  the  longitudinal 
strands  is  a  separate  piece  of  Nvire.  The  national  fence 
IS  of  the  continuous  picket  type,  the  picket  or  vertical 
wire  being  of  one  piece.  Both  types  are  furnished  in 
10,  20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls  and  are  made  in  26,  32  39 
47  and  55-in.  heights.  Likewise  they  are  made  in 'dif- 
ferent specifications:  with  No.  9  gage  top  and  bottom 
and  No.  H  gage  intermediate  wire,  with  No.  10  top  and 
bottom  and  No.  12'.i  intermediate,  and  with  No.  11  top 
and  bottom  and  No.  14  intermediate.  Through  the  use 
of  different  heights  and  different  gages  of  wire  approx- 


imately 240  different  styles  of  fence  are  made.  A  mov- 
ing sidewalk  conveys  the  rolls  from  the  machines  to 
the  warehouse  where,  after  weighing,  they  are  either 
stored  or  loaded  directly  into  box  cars. 

The  nail  department  is  equipped  with  145  American 
crank  machines,  making  from  two-penny  up  to  60-penny 
nails  inclusive,  the  last  size  being  really  a  6-in.  spike. 
From  30  to  40  per  cent  faster  than  any  other  machine, 
the  American  machines  produce  from  150  to  G60  nails 
per  minute.  This  increased  speed  was  made  possible 
by  a  more  sturdy  construction,  which  is  able  to  stand 
the  vibration  of  more  rapid  operation.  One  striking 
feature  of  the  construction  is  the  base,  which  is  a  steel 
casting,  in  contrast  with  the  usual  base,  which  is  cast 
iron.  There  are  also  two  staple  machines  which  make 
all  kinds  of  fence  staples.  Both  the  nail  and  staple  ma- 
chines were  designed  and  built  in  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  shops. 

The  nail  cleaning  room  is  a  department  of  unusual 
interest.  This  consists  of  a  main  floor  and  a  balcony. 
As  the  nails  come  from  the  nail  machines  they  are 
taken  by  elevator  to  the  balcony  where  they  are  depos- 
ited in  motor-driven  tumblers.  There  are  eight  50-keg 
and  five  10-kcg  tumblers,  the  latter  being  used  either 
for  small  nails  or  to  handle  small  orders.  Approxi- 
mately two  bushels  of  sawdust  are  used  in  each  50-keg 
tumbler  and  a  proportionate  amount  in  the  smaller 
tumblers.  The  sawdust  is  drawn  from  a  large  storage 
bin  which  is  filled  from  railroad  cars  below  by  means 
of  a  suction  fan. 

The  nails  are  oscillated  in  the  tumbling  barrel  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  following  which  the  dust 
and  whiskers  are  drawn  off  and  the  nails  are  discharged 
into  a  hopper  below.  When  the  hatch  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hopper  is  opened  the  nails  pour  out  on  an  incline 
from  which  they  are  raked  into  kegs.  The  kegs  are 
fastened  in  oscillating  arms  which  shake  the  nails  down 
and  cause  them  to  lie  flat.  To  prevent  the  nails  from 
dropping  to  the  floor,  funnels  with  square  shaped  tops 
fitting  close  to  each  other  and  amply  large  to  command 
the  discharge  vent  in  the  nail  incline  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  oscillation,  are  inserted  in  the  heads  of  the  kegs. 
The  use  of  shakers  has  two  important  advantages,  first, 
it  packs  the  nails  flat,  thereby  conserving  the  time  of 
the  carpenter  when  drawing  nails  from  the  keg  and 
freeing  him  from  the  annoyance  of  pricking  points; 
second,  it  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  smaller  keg,  there- 
by saving  freight.    The  nails  are  packed  in  100-lb.  kegs. 
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which  are  probably  the  smallest  kegs  containing  that 
weight  used  by  any  nail  manufacturer.  The  diameter 
ranges  from  DU  to  11%  in.,  while  the  height  in  all  in- 
stances is  17  in.  All  kegs  are  made  in  the  company's 
cooper  shop  which  has  a  capacity  of  5000  kegs  a  day, 
the  kegs  being  handled  from  the  shop  to  the  nail  clean- 
ing room  by  conveyor.  A  conveyor  also  moves  the  kegs 
from  the  shakers  to  a  press  where  the  top  hoop  is 
pressed  on  the  keg,  to  a  nailing  machine  which  nails 
the  hoop  to  the  keg,  and  thence  to  the  warehouse.  A 
covered  loading  platform  extends  the  whole  length  of 
one  side  of  the  warehouse.  From  this  platform  the  kegs 
are  rolled  directly  into  box  cars.  From  600  to  1000 
kegs  are  loaded  into  a  single  car. 

Except  for  the  warehouse  and  the  cooper  shop, 
which  have  flat  roofs,  the  entire  wire  plant  has  saw- 
tooth roof  construction,  thereby  insuring  the  best  of 
light  for  manufacturing  operations.  The  warehoux 
the  nail  cleaning  room  and  the  cooper  shop  are  equipiH.I 
with  automatic  sprinklers  furnished  by  the  General 
Fire  Extinguisher  Co.  The  "dry  system"  is  used  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  exposed  water  pipes  being 
frozen  by  a  sudden  drop  in  temperature.  Indication 
posts  for  the  system  are  on  a  fire  loop  on  the  outside 
of  the  building.  All  fire  apparatus  is  likewise  outside, 
there  being  a  fire  hose  over  each  hydrant  with  hose 
connected  and  in  a  rack  for  immediate  use.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  hot  air.  Steam  heating  coils  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  girders  and  air  is  blown  through 
them  and  thence  downward  through  discharge  pipes  into 
the  room.  The  steam  is  supplied  from  the  boiler  house 
of  the  main  works.  During  warm  weather  when  the 
steam  is  disconnected,  the  system  may  be  used  to  set  up 
a  circulation  of  air  and  thereby  give  the  workmen  relief 
from  the  heat.  Each  department  is  supplied  with  mod- 
ern wash  and  toilet  rooms  which  also  contain  individual 
lockers  for  all  of  the  operatives. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  building  rests  on  filled- 
in  land,  the  floors  of  most  departments  are  of  tempo- 
rary planking  to  allow  the  fill  to  settle.  All  machinery, 
of  course,  is  on  permanent  foundations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  independent  of  the  columns  of  the  structure. 

The  rod  supply  for  the  wire  plant  comes  from  a  two- 
line  continuous  type  mill,  having  six  12-in.  roughing 
stands  and  ten  10-in.  finishing  stands.  A  Morgan  flying 
shear  trims  the  billets  as  they  pass  from  the  roughing 


Overhead  Electric  Hoists  Operating:  on  Monorails  Are  Used 
to  Handle  the  300-Lb.  Bundles  in  the  Annealing  and  Galvan- 
izing Department.  The  double  reels  from  which  the  wire  is 
drawn  through  the  annealing-  and  galvanizing  unit  facilitate 
continuous  operation.  As  soon  as  a  bottom  bundle  has  been 
unreeled,  the  end  of  It  is  spliced  onto  the  top  bundle,  which 
is   then   dropped   to   the   bottom   of   the  reel 


From  a  Hopper  Located  Under  Each  Tumbling  Barrel,  Nails 
Are  Discharged  onto  an  Incline  from  Which  They  Are  Raked 
into  Keg.s.  The  kegs  are  fastened  in  oscillating  arms,  which 
shake  the  nails  down  and  cause  them  to  lie  flat,  thereby 
enabling  the  company  to  use  smaller  kegs.  The  square-top 
funnels  in  the  top  of  the  kegs  prevent  many  nails  from 
dropping  to  the  floor  as  they  are  raked  into  the  kegs 


stands  to  the  finishing  stands.  The  mill  rolls  1%-in. 
billets  down  to  No.  5  gage  rods.  The  billets  are  ap- 
proximately 30  ft.  in  length  and  the  No.  5  gage  bundles 
contain  about  420  ft.  of  rod,  weighing  approximately 
300  lb.  The  stands  are  driven  by  gear  reduction  from 
a  3000-hp.  Allis-Chalmers  a.c.  motor.  By  rope  drive 
the  same  motor  operates  the  reels  when  No.  5  gage  rod 
is  being  rolled.  Coarser  rods  up  to  %  in.  in  diameter 
will  also  be  rolled  and  for  this  purpose  a  100-hp.  d.c. 
variable  speed  Westinghouse  motor  has  been  provided 
for  the  operation  of  the  reels.  This  motor  is  equipped 
vfith  an  automatic  speed  controller  and  an  electrical 
vibrating  regulator  connected  with  the  main  mill  motor. 
This  equipment  regulates  the  speed  variation  of  the 
100-hp.  motor  to  conform  with  that  of  the  300-hp.  mo- 
tor. This  mill  is  the  first  to  be  equipped  with  an  auxili- 
ary motor  of  this  kind  and  it  is  expected  to  accelerate 
the  operations  of  the  mill  materially  when  it  is  chang- 
ing from  No.  5  gage  to  coarser  rods. 

The  rods  are  transferred  mechanically  from  the  reels 
to  a  slide  conveyor.  The  latter  consists  of  a  continuous 
chain  belt  with  hooks  on  it  operating  through  the  mid- 
dle of  a  flat  incline,  the  hooks  being  inserted  in  the 
bundles  and  dragging  them  to  the  end  of  the  incline 
where  they  are  dropped  into  rod  trucks  stationed  be- 
low. The  trucks  are  placed  on  a  transfer  which  per- 
mits an  empty  truck  to  be  shifted  quickly  under  the 
conveyor  as  soon  as  the  previous  truck  has  been  loaded. 
The  loaded  trucks  are  wheeled  directly  on  to  flat  cars 
which  are  then  switched  to  the  loading  dock  of  the  wire 
plant. 

The  rod  mill  is  fed  by  a  continuous  reheating  fur- 
nace with  a  capacity  of  194  billets.  The  furnace  is  fired 
liy  coke  oven  gas  supplied  by  the  company's  by-product 
ovens.  There  are  six  stoves  in  the  furnace  and  each  is 
supplied  with  gas  by  two  cast  iron  pipes  of  13  in.  inside 
diameter.  The  air  is  heated  by  passing  through  the 
stoves  under  the  furnace  where  it  is  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  600  deg.  Fahr.  The  air  is  furnished  by  a 
Sturtevant  exhauster. 

A  20-ton  Morgan  crane  transfers  the  billets  by  mag- 
net from  a  roller  table  in  the  billet  mill  to  a  loading 
dock  from  which  they  are  discharged  into  the  reheating 
furnace.  The  furnace  heats  from  400  to  425  tons  in 
24  hr.  The  rod  mill  building  is  commanded  by  a  25-ton 
■Morgan   electric   traveling  crane. 
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Press  Safety  Guard  of  Positive  Type 

A  new  safety  guard  for  power  presses  known  as  the 
Kartzmark  safety  guard  has  been  put  on  the  market 
by  the  Standard  Safety  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  photograph  shows  a  standard  type  of  press  with  the 
guard  attached,  the  main  part  of  it  being  mounted  on 
the  side  of  the  press  body  in  place  of  the  usual  clutch 
actuating  draw  rod.  A  non-repeat  cam  is  mounted  on 
the  press  crankshaft  which  controls  hold  down  for  fen- 
der bar  and  housing. 

When  the  operator  depresses  the  treadle  the  fender 
bar  and  housing  are  brought  down  so  that  the  fender 
housing  surrounds  the  die  block.  If  there  is  any  inter- 
ference, such  as  the  operator's  hand  or  even  one  finger, 
preventing  the  fender's  closing  entirely  to  the  bolster 


Safety  Guard  for  Power  Pre.=se.s.     When  treadle  is  depi 
the  fender  bar  and  housing  aie  brought  down  so  that  fender 
housing  surrounds  the  die  block 

plate,  the  latch  cannot  be  withdrawn.  This  laich  is 
shown  at  ^.  It  is  controlled  by  cam  roller  bearing- 
shown  at  B.  As  the  housing  and  fender  bar  reach  the 
safety  point  with  the  fender  resting  on  the  bolster,  the 
latch  A  is  pulled,  the  cam  on  shaft  holds  it  down  until 
the  cam  has  reached  its  destination,  when  another  cam 
on  shaft  shown  at  C  strikes  the  non-repeat  lever  D. 
This  disconnects  the  treadle  at  latch  E  and  draws  the 
connecting  link  between  the  press  latch  and  the  guard 
latch  shown  at  F  back  into  position,  thus  relocking  the 
press.  The  entire  action  is  automatic,  being  cam  con- 
trolled, thus  leaving  both  hands  of  the  operator  free 
to  handle  work  in  and  out  of  the  machine. 

Provision  is  made  for  limiting  the  upper  travel  of 
the  fender  bar  and  housing  and  also  for  adjustment  tor 
different  heights  of  dies.  This  mechanism  is  also  pro- 
vided with  an  arrangement  to  compensate  for  tilting  of 
the  press,  arrangement  being  similar  to  that  usually 
employed  on  clutch  draw  rods. 

The  positive  safety  of  this  device  was  emphasized  at 
the  New  Haven  Machine  Tool  Exhibition  recently  when 
a  blind  man  operated  a  press  so  equipped. 


Additional  equipment  is  being  installed  at  the 
Youngstown  plant  of  the  Kalman  Steel  Co.,  Chicago, 
formerly  the  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co.,  which  will  increase  its' 
productive  capacity  about  one-third.  The  company 
plans  to  add  another  unit  at  Youngstown  next  spring 
«n  X  .^Tfi  ft. 


Increase  in  Rates  Not  Justified 

Washington,  Oct.  24.— In  an  opinion  made  public 
last  Friday,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held 
as  not  having  been  justified  an  increase  in  the  rate  on 
iron  and  steel  products  in  carloads  from  Midvale,  Utah, 
in  common  point  territory  to  destinations  in  California 
embraced  in  groups  3  and  4.  The  increase  proposed  was 
from  75c.  to  $1.08.  It  was  stated  by  the  carriers  in- 
volved that  steel  interests  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  had  complained  that  the  75c.  rate  was  too  low 
when  compared  with  their  rates  to  the  group  3  and  4 
destinations.  The  increase  would  have  brought  the 
Utah  rate  to  the  level  of  the  Minnequa,  Col.,  rate.  The 
commission  said  it  could  not  approve  a  parity  in  rates 
in  which  the  Utah  point  had  an  advantage  of  about 
600  miles  in  distance  and  that  a  spread  of  33c.  between 
rates  to  groups  1  and  2  and  groups  3  and  4  seemed 
unwarranted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  group  3  points 
were  on  the  average  only  approximately  80  miles  more 
distant. 


Decreased  Activity  of  Ohio  Foundries 

The  trade  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's 
Association  for  the  month  of  September  shows  that  the 
actual  melt  of  the  foundries  reporting  decreased  from 
72  per  cent  of  normal  in  August  to  63  per  cent  in  Sep- 
tember. The  total  stock  on  hand  shows  considerable 
decrease,  while  the  stock  received  shows  also  a  sharp 
drop. 

The  association  has  established  a  nonferrous  depart- 
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ment  from  which  reports  will  be  received  monthly  and 
later  sent  out  to  the  nonferrous  members. 

The  convention  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foun- 
drymen's Association  will  be  held  at  Middletown,  Ohio, 
Dec.  7  and  8.  Some  very  interesting  and  instructive 
features  are  being  prepared  for  this  convention,  details 
of  which  will  be  given  later. 


The  benzol  plant  in  connection  with  the  by-product 
coke  ovens  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co., 
Granite  City.  111.,  was  put  in  operation  recently.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  Illinois  coal  being  used  in  the 
Roberts  ovens  will  have  a  yield  per  ton  of  about  3.5 
gal.  of  light  oil,  from  which  the  recovery  of  motor  fuel 
will  be  2.85  gal. 


Decision  Favors  Steel  Corporation  Roads 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Examiner  Finds  the  Rates  for 

Hauling  Minnesota  Ore  Are  Justified — Favors 

Reduction  on  Old  Range  Rates 


BY  L.   W.   MOPFETT 


Washington,  Oct.  24. — Line-haul  freight  rates  on 
iron  ore  from  the  Gogebic  range  to  Ashland,  Wis.,  and 
from  the  Menominee  and  Marquette  ranges  to  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  would  be  reduced  9c.  per  ton  and  from  the  Mar- 
quette range  to  Marquette,  Mich.,  4c.  to  5c.  per  ton, 
while  from  the  Minnesota  ranges,  the  greatest  source 
of  supply  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  they  would  be  left  un- 
changed if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ac- 
cepts recommendations  made  by  Examiner  Howard 
Hosnier.  The  present  charge  of  10c.  per  ton  for  dock 
service  also  would  be  left  unchanged. 

The  examiner  made  these  recommendations  in  con- 
nection with  the  well-known  case  of  the  Adriatic  Min- 
ing Co.,  one  of  the  most  elaborately  presented  matters 
that  has  come  before  the  commission  in  years  in  a 
single  proceeding.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table,  the  examiner  would  reduce  present  line-haul 
rates  from  mines  to  upper  docks  to  72c.  from  81c. 
from  the  GJogebic,  Menominee  and  Marquette  ranges, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  docks  at  Marquette,  where 
he  would  reduce  them  from  58c.  and  68c.  to  54c.  and 
63c.,  the  former  applying  from  the  Marquette  range 
and  the  latter  from  the  mines  at  Ishpeming  and  Nega- 
unee,  Mich.  The  table,  however,  includes  the  dock 
charge. 

Many  Corporations  Complain 

Complaints  in  the  case,  instituted  Dec.  24,  1920, 
include  87  corporations  operating  iron  mines  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  identified  with  the  independent 
steel  companies,  producing  about  one-half  of  the  total 
output  of  the  region.  The  commission  was  asked  to 
establish  rates  which  would  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
performing  the  service  plus  an  annual  return  of  6  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  devoted  to  transport- 
ing and  handling  the  ore.  It  also  was  chai-ged  that 
the  present  rates  are  violative  of  the  second  and  third 
sections  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  because  two 
of  the  defendants,  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  and  the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range  railroads,  are  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
secures  what  is  in  effect  a  rebate.  The  contention  re- 
garding these  lines  was  refuted  by  the  examiner.  Upon 
the  publication  of  the  increases  in  ore  rates  made  by 
the  Michigan  lines  in  February,  1921,  a  supplemental 
complaint  was  filed,  assailing  those  rates.  Subsequently 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  and  certain  others 
of  the  original  complainants  operating  mines  in  the 
Gogebic  range  were  permitted  to  withdraw  as  com- 
plainants and  join  with  the  Hayes  Mining  Co.  in  filing 
a  petition  of  intervention,  adopting  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  and  in  addition  making  the  contention 
that  the  rate  from  the  Gogebic  range  to  Ashland  should 
be  lower  than  the  rates  from  the  other  principal  ranges 
to  their  respective  ports. 

Charges  Against  Steel  Corporation 

Regarding  the  charges  against  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion lines,  the  examiner  said  the  law  does  not  prohibit 
the  owning  of  a  railroad  by  a  shipper  by  means  of  stock- 
holding and  that  the  enactment  of  section  15a  recog- 
nized the  right  of  a  railroad  to  earn  more  than  6  per 
cent  because  it  provided  for  a  recapture  of  only  part 
of  the  return  in  excess  of  6  per  cent.  Concerning  the 
cost  of  service  contention,  the  examiner  said  the  ore 
produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  could  be  hauled  for 
less  than  that  of  the  independents  as  shown  by  pre- 
vious reports  of  the  commission.  He  made  the  calcula- 
tion that  under  the  excess  profits  tax  law  and  the  re- 
capture clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  adop- 


tion of  the  theory  of  rate  making  proposed  by  the 
complainants  would  leave  the  two  Steel  Corporation 
lines  a  return  of  only  $5,456,803,  which  would  be  $1,984,- 
431  less  than  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  the  total  excess  income  of  the  two  car- 
riers. Considering  distances,  cost  of  service,  and  other 
items,  the  examiner  held  that  no  reduction  in  rates  from 
the  Mesabi  ranges,  whose  output  is  almost  double  that 
of  the  other  ranges  combined,  was  justified.  This 
range  is  served  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  two 
Steel  Corporation  roads.  The  report  consists  of  65 
pages  devoted  to  a  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the 
rate  situation  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  methods  of 
operation,  cost,  the  various  grades  of  ores  and  the 
system  of  handling  them,  production,  etc.  To  show 
the  relative  shipments  from  the  various  ranges,  the 
report  gives  figures  by  years  from  1914  to  1921,  in- 
clusive. Taking  the  greatest  year,  1916,  when  ship- 
ments totaled  66,439,000  gross  tons,  it  is  shown  that 


Present,  Proposed  and  Original  Rates 

The  following  table  shows  proposed,  present,  ship- 
pers' suggested  rates  and  those  applying  at  the  time 
of  the  original  complaint,  in  gross  tons,  on  iron  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  mines  to  upper  docks,  including 
the  dock  charges,  except  when  otherwise  noted: 

Original   *Coni- 
Examiner's  at  Time    plain- 

Proposed  of  Com-     ants 

From  To  Rates    Present  plaint    Asked 

Minnesota       Two  Harbors.  Minn.    91c.         91c.         $1  60c. 

ranges  Duluth,  Minn. 

Superior,  Wis. 
Allouez,  Wis. 


82c.  91c.  85c. 


Sic.- 


Gogebia  Ashland,  Wis. 

range 

Menominee     Escanaba,  Mich.  S2c.         91c.         85c.         51c. 

and 

Marquette 

ranges 

Marquette       Marquette,  Mich.    64-73c.   68-78c.   6S-75c.         45c. 
range 


•Line  haul  rates. 


46,188,000  tQ;is  were  shipped  from  the  Mesabi,  Vermil- 
lion and  Cuyuna  ranges,  constituting  the  Minnesota 
ranges.  Of  this  latter  total,  42,525  tons  were  shipped 
from  the  Mesabi.  It  is  stated  that  Steel  Corporation 
roads  hauled  about  42  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  dock 
ore  from  the  lake  region  in  1920  and  55  per  cent  in 
1921. 

Enhanced  Operating  Costs 

"It  is  urged  by  complainants  that  with  the  return  of 
peace  they  are  entitled  to  a  removal  of  what  they  term 
the  war-time,  emergency  increase  in  these  rates,"  says 
the  examiner  in  referring  to  the  Minnesota  range  situa- 
tion. "In  answer  to  this  contention  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  the  cause  for  that  increase,  enhanced 
operating  costs,  has  been  removed  only  in  a  small  part. 
While  complainants'  rates  were  subjected  to  a  greater 
increase  under  general  order  No.  28  (general  increases 
of  June  24,  1918)  in  comparison  with  other  commodities, 
that  inequality  has  been  entirely  wiped  out  by  subse- 
quent re-adjustments.  As  a  result  of  general  increases 
and  reductions  since  June  24,  1918,  the  general  level 
of  rates  in  Western  territory  is  52  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  on  the  date  mentioned,  while  the  net  increase  in 
the  ore  rates  from  the  Minnesota  ranges  during  the 
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same  period  has  been  but  44  per  cent.  Ore  rates 
shared  in  the  general  reduction  of  July  1,  1922,  and  the 
rate  then  ordered  seems  to  have  been  fairly  propor- 
tionate to  the  decreased  costs  of  operation.  Further 
reductions  in  operating  expenses  in  the  immediate 
future  seem  unlikely  in  view  of  the  present  trend  of 
costs  of  labor,  fuel  and  construction  materials." 

Regarding  rates  from  the  GuRcbic,  Menominee  and 
Marquette  ranges  to  Ashland  and  Escanaba,  the  ex- 
aminer says  that  the  increase  of  10c.  per  ton  in  the 
line-haul  to  these  ports  in  February,  1921,  does  not 
appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  carriers  to  have  been 
warranted.  The  1920  line-haul  rate  of  80c.,  reduced  10 
per  cent,  would  be  72c.,  and  that  amount,  it  is  declared, 
would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  maximum  for  the  future. 
While  there  has  never  been  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  rate  to  Ashland-Escanaba  and  that  from  the 
new  ranges,  it  is  stated,  the  difference  in  transporta- 
tion conditions  is  so  clearly  in  favor  of  the  old  ranges 
that  their  rates  may  properly  be  lower. 

With  respect  to  the  line-haul  rates  of  the  lines 
serving  Marquette,  it  is  pointed  out,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  increase  of  February,  1921,  made  those  rates 


118  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  after  the  15  per 
cent  increase  in  July,  1917.  This  total  increase  was 
declared  to  have  been  larger  than  was  made  in  the 
same  period  in  any  of  the  other  ore  rates  involved  in 
the  case  and  was  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
creases made  on  general  traffic. 

"No  sufficient  reason  for  the  5c.  increase  in  the  line- 
haul  rates  to  Marquette  appears  of  record,"  says  the 
report.  "Had  that  increase  not  been  made,  those  rates 
would  now  be  54q.  and  63c.  The  record  indicates  that 
those  amounts  would  be  reasonable  maxima  for  the 
future." 

Some  iron  ore  shippers  have  interpreted  the  tenta- 
tive report  to  be  an  attempt  simply  to  treat  iron  ore 
in  the  same  way  in  which  all  other  commodities  have 
been  treated  and  to  wipe  out  the  effect  of  all  special 
adjustments.  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  mean  that 
iron  ore  would  be  in  a  position  of  having  in  the  North- 
west paid  a  special  tax  through  an  excessive  increase 
of  15c.  a  ton  durfng  the  war  period  and  beyond,  and  it 
is  now  proposed  to  put  it  back  into  the  common  bag 
as  if  it  never  had  any  special  consideration  either  for 
or  against  it. 


CHAIRMAN  SCHWAB  CONFIDENT 


Sounds  Optimistic  Note  at  Meeting  of  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts  was  held  Tuesday,  Oct.  17, 
and  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  at  the  Copley-Plaza  and  the 
Westminster  hotels,  Boston.  It  was  the  most  succesful 
affair  of  its  kind  ever  held  by  the  organization.  Col. 
Charles  R.  Gow,  Charles  R.  Gow  Co.,  Boston,  was  re- 
elected president;  Winslow  Blanchard,  Blanchard 
Machine  Co.,  Cambridge,  treasurer,  and  George  R.  Con- 
roy,  literary  secretary. 

A  long  list  of  speakers  talked  on  various  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  1600  member  industrial  concerns,  as 
well  as  upon  national  and  international  affairs.  The 
speakers  included  Arthur  H.  Young,  manager  indus- 
trial relations  department  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  Chicago,  who  talked  on  experiments  in  oc- 
cupational rating  and  wage  setting;  Hon.  Walker  D. 
Hines,  former  director  general  of  railroads,  New  York, 
who  spoke  on  some  phases  of  the  railroad  problem  and 
upon  industrial  conditions  abroad;  Howard  Coonley, 
president  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  who  talked  on 
the  subject  of  wage  adjustments;  Harrison  E.  Howe, 
editor  Jomnwl  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chetn- 
istry,  Washington,  who  gave  an  address  on  commercial 
phases  of  modern  science;  and  Harry  M.  Hope,  presi- 
dent Harry  M.  Hope  Engineering  Co.,  Boston,  who 
pointed  out  how  money  can  be  saved  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

Banquet  Largely  Attended 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the  board,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation,  was  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
evening  at  the  banquet  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  was 
attended  by  1300,  including  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
many  membei-s.  Mr.  Schwab  touched  on  many  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  day  during  his  informal  talk,  but 
the  keynote  of  his  message  was  confidence  in  the  out- 
look for  industry  and  in  the  future  of  these  United 
States. 

"With  natural  resources  such  as  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  possesses,  this  country  is  destined  to  become 
the  workshop  of  the  world  and  to  supply  the  needs  and 
comforts  of  other  peoples,"  said  Mr.  Schwab.  "If  I 
were  younger,  I  would  give  up  all  I  have  accomplished 
during  my  business  career  of  43  years  to  begin  again 
in  the  lowliest  capacity,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
development  of  mdustry  in  the  United  States  has  only 
just  begun." 

At  another  point  he  said:  "The  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  New  England  are  going  to  be  all  right 
even  if  they  have  slackened  temporarily.  I  have  in- 
terests in  Boston  and  elsewhere  in  New  England.  They 
are  not  paying  very  w^ell  just  now,  but  times  are  going 


to  be  good  here  before  many  years.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
risk  your  dollars  in  New  England  industries.  You 
have  the  highest  class  of  labor  in  the  world  here  and 
the  old  New  England  tradition  is  worth  something." 

In  speaking  of  working  conditions  of  the  150,000 
Bethlehem  employees,  Mr.  Schwab  said  he  had  always 
thought  of  industry  as  a  three-legged  stool.  There  is 
capital,  there  is  management,  and  there  is  labor.  "The 
stool  cannot  stand  unless  it  has  all  three  legs  and  the 
legs  must  give  equal  support.  Without  the  good  will 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  working  force  a  business  will 
soon  find  itself  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  The  man  who 
has  his  labor  to  sell  has  as  good  a  right  to  bargain  for 
it  as  his  prospective  boss  has.  I  will  have  no  man  from 
Kamchatka  come  into  Bethlehem  or  Fore  River  and 
tell  us  what  to  do." 

How  Disputes  Are  Handled 

Mr.  Schwab  then  explained  how  disputes  and  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  working  conditions  are  handled  at 
his  plants.  There  is  a  group  of  delegates  elected  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  National  House,  and  there  are 
representatives  of  management,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Senate.  This  system  has  taught  the  workingman 
how  to  express  freely  his  views.  When,  during  the  re- 
cent business  depression,  it  became  necessary  to  cut 
wages,  which  was  done  three  different  times,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  corporation  as  to  profits,  losses,  etc.,  was 
put  squarely  up  to  the  workmen.  The  situation  was 
accepted  by  everybody  and  Mr.  Schwab  challenged  any- 
body to  find  a  disgruntled  employee. 

Mr.  Schwab  stated  his  views  on  the  treatment  of 
labor  as  an  offset  to  some  of  the  things  that  had  been 
previously  said  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Dyer,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
who  had  maintained  that  the  cost  of  living  had  no 
legitimate  connection  with  wages  inasmuch  as  the  scale 
of  wages  paid  labor  was  distorted,  and  the  theory  being 
that  farm  labor's  wages  were  all  out  of  proportion  with 
union  wages  and  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  farmer 
in  this  instance  had  no  relation  to  compensation.  A 
job  doesn't  mean  wages,  to  Mr.  Schwab's  way  of  think- 
ing, but  it  does  mean  opportunity. 

Many  who  listened  to  Mr.  Schwab  were  impressed 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  steel  industry  during 
his  association  with  it.  When  he  started  in  the  game 
in  1879,  the  country  was  producing  1,000,000  tons  of 
steel  annually,  he  said,  while  to-day  it  can  turn  out 
more  than  50,000,000  tons.  "During  these  43  years  in 
the  industry,  the  angel  of  good  luck  seems  to  have  hov- 
ered about  my  life.  Yet  I  have  worked  as  hard  and  as 
conscientiously  as  any  man  in  the  United  States." 

Throughout  his  remarks,  Mr.  Schwab  injected  many 
interesting  stories  in  connection  with  the  steel  industry- 
and  his  home  life.  During  his  stay  in  Boston,  he  talked 
before  the  student  bodies  at  Har\'ard  University  and 
the  Institute  of  Technology  and  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


National  Problems  at  Implement  Meeting 


Gap  Between  Farmers'  Selling  and  Buying    Prices    Widening- 
Trade  Prospects  Poor — Compulsory  Arbitration 
of  Industrial  Disputes  Urged 


-Foreign 


^^^T~^HE  entire  business  world  must  soon  come  to 
I       realize  that  the  price  of  the  products  of  labor 

-^  to  the  American  farmer  cannot  be  upon  a  basis 
relatively  higrher  than  the  price  that  he  receives  for 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  enable  him  to  continue  to 
keep  our  great  industrial  and  transportation  systems 
operating  upon  a  prosperous  plane,"  declared  F.  R.  Todd, 
vice-president  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  in  addressing 
the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  held  at 
Chicago,  Oct.  18  to  20.  Agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturers have  recognized  this  interrelationship  of 
prices,  but,  he  added,  "not  until  it  is  also  recognized  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  and  most  of  all,  in  our  great 
mining  and  transportation  fields,  can  we  hope  to  re- 
establish the  buying  power  of  50  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation classed  as  rural  inhabitants,  upon  a  basis  which 
will  insure  continuous  and  profitable  operation  of  in- 
dustry." 

Gradual  declines  in  implement  prices  during  the  year 
have  brought  them  to  a  point  approximately  42  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  level.  "Fox'tunately,  during  1922 
there  has  been  an  upward  tendency  in  prices  of  farm 
products,  until  those  prices  are  now  upon  a  basis  ap- 
proximately 31  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1922  the  buying 
power  of  the  farmer,  in  terras  of  implements,  had  been 
substantially  re-established.  As  a  result,  while  the 
industry  met  with  very  serious  declines  in  volume  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  the  later  months  have 
shown  substantial  increases,  but  as  yet  the  demand  has 
been  but  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  normal  and 
the  entire  year's  business  of  1922  but  little  better,  from 
a  tonnage  standpoint,  than  that  of  1921. 

"The  conditions  maintaining  in  the  spring  of  1922, 
exhibiting,  as  they  did,  a  general  and  continuing  tend- 
ency for  price  reduction  in  materials,  which  make  up 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  warehouse  cost  of  our 
implements,  gave  us  courage  to  believe  that  we  would 
be  able,  for  the  year  1923,  to  fully  re-establish  our  prices 
upon  the  basis  of  the  farmer's  buying  power  and  thus 
return  to  somewhere  near  normal  condition.  .  .  . 
Notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  the  coal  and  rail- 
road strikes,  accumulated  orders,  shortage  of  cars  and 
other  strike  influences  have  resulted  in  further  market 
advances.  On  Sept.  11  material  prices  were  93.1  per 
cent  above  1914  levels  and  Oct.  6,  99.9  per  cent  above. 
The  following  table,  containing  a  list  of  the  principal 
items  of  materials  used  in  implement  construction,  and 
covering  the  period  from  Nov.  15,  1921,  down  approxi- 
mately to  date,  shows  percentages  of  increase  over  1914, 
at  the  various  dates  indicated,  and  clearly  illustrates 
the  cost  problems  with  which  the  industry  is  faced. 
The  prices  are  in  all  cases  computed  f.o.b.  Moline: 

Price  Increases  Above  1914  in  Terms  of  Percentage 


Not. 
15, 
19J1 


Hot-rolled 

bars 
Cold-rolled 

steel  51 

Bar  iron  £3 

Sheet  steel 

(blue 

annealed)       102 
Bolts,  nuts 

and   rivets      100 
Soft  center 

steel  102 

Solid  plow 

steel  141 

Malleable  iron   115 
Pig  iron 
Coke 

Steam  coal 
Fuel  oil 
Lumber 


Nov.  Jan.  Mar.  Apr.  May  July  Sept.  Oct. 
28,        3,         1,        22,       23,       20,       11,        6, 
1921  1922   1922  1922   1922  1922   1922   1922 


44        81        27    19.6    28.3    35.6    38        52.5    56.2 


85        85    84.1    94.3    94.3    91.2     98        98 

100   93  89.5  121   146  152.6  184.2  184.2 

102  102  72.6  72.6  78.4  94.7  94.7  116.2 

141  141  118.2  118.2  118.2  116.2  138.1  160.1 

-      100  100  100      100      100      115.4  123.1146.1 

73       59        52    54.7    65.3    79.4     85.6  142.2  142.2 

171     171  162  160.4  160.4  160.4  165      237.9  237.9 

149     149  149  149      149      149     149      265      258.6 

91        91        91    91        91        91        57.1     7S.3    78.3 

80        80        80    80        80        SO        90.7    90.7    90.7 


"The  annual  reports  of  implement  companies  for  the 
year  1921  have  shown  very  substantial  losses,"  said 
Mr.  Todd.  "Economies  effected  in  1922,  reductions  in 
inventories,  decreased  interest  charges,  etc.,  have  some- 
what improved  the  1922  conditions,  yet  have  not  enabled 
implement  producers  to  place  their  affairs  upon  a 
profitable  basis.  I  apprehend  that  the  annual  reports 
for  1922  will  show  further  losses. 

"With  such  a  picture  of  the  cost  situation  as  I  have 
painted  above,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  our  in- 
dustry has  been  operating  without  profit,  management 
is  confronted  with  a  most  serious  problem  in  determin- 
ing the  price  basis  of  implements  for  the  coming  year. 
If  the  ordinary  commercial  practice  were  to  be  followed 
and  the  prices  of  our  products  properly  related  to  their 
costs,  advances  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  should 
have  been  made;  however,  implement  manufacturers 
fully  appreciate  that  the  farmer's  buying  power  is  so 
reduced  below  normal  that  a  radical  advance  in  the 
price  of  implements  would  so  materially  decrease  de- 
mand as  to  necessitate  the  reduction  of  factory  forces 
and  involve  very  serious  financial  loss  because  of  cur- 
tailed operation." 

Lack  of  Purchasing  Power  Blocks  Foreign  Trade 

"We  have  for  the  foreign  field  a  line  of  goods  that  is 
both  needed  and  desired,  the  means  of  manufacturing 
them  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  and  the  organization 
properly  to  present  them.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
fourth  element,  we  come  to  the  present  trouble — the 
great  and  seemingly  insurmountable  trouble  of  the  cus- 
tomer's financial  inability  to  buy,"  said  George  A. 
Ranney,  treasurer  International  Harvester  Cp.,  in  dis- 
cussing the  effect  of  European  conditions  on  foreign 
trade.  "Taking  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  American  exports,  except  in  the 
form  of  raw  materials  or  foodstuffs,  and  even  as  to 
those  commodities  Europe's  purchasing  power  is  lim- 
ited." 

Railroad  Expansion   Looked   For 

"The  railroads  have  been  handicapped  by  adverse 
conditions  in  carrying  out  their  program  for  keeping 
facilities  and  equipment  up  to  the  needs  of  the  country," 
said  C.  H.  Markham,  president  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 
in  discussing  "The  Transportation  Problems  of  1922." 
He  said:  "They  began  falling  behind  several  years  be- 
fore the  World  War,  when  rates  were  so  low  that 
earnings  were  depressed  and  investors  were  driven  to 
other  markets.  There  was  a  decided  decline  in  new 
mileage  built  and  equipment  bought.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  1917  the  railroads  installed  an  average 
of  2677  locomotives  each  year,  of  which  1696  went  to 
take  the  places  of  engines  that  were  sent  to  the  scrap 
heap.  During  the  last  four  years,  however,  they  have 
added  an  average  of  only  1772  locomAtives  a  year,  or 
only  76  more  than  they  formerly  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
each  year.  During  these  four  years  the  rate  at  which 
locomotives  have  been  retired  from  service  dropped  to 
an  average  of  1073  a  year,  which  means  that  the  rail- 
roads, in  order  to  handle  the  business  of  the  country, 
had  to  keep  in  service  locomotives  that  should  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  The  same  is  true  of  other  kinds  of 
equipment.  During  the  10  years  ending  with  1917,  the 
railroads  added  an  average  of  120,254  freight  cars  a 
year  and  retired  82,416  a  year,  while  during  the  last 
four  years  they  have  been  able  to  add  an  average  of 
only  59,740  a  year  and  retire  an  average  of  only  59,258 
a  year." 

Equipment  Orders  This  Year 

Mr.  Markham  showed  that  the  carriers  had  failed  by 
a  wide  margin  to  realize  the  earnings  upon  which  rates 
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have  been  based  under  the  Transportation  Act,  but 
added,  "the  revenues  of  the  railroads  will  be  increased 
as  traffic  continues  to  grow,  and  the  financial  reports 
of  the  railroads  this  fall  and  winter  probably  will  be 
materially  improved.  In  anticipation  of  this  increase, 
the  market  for  railway  investments  has  already  picked 
up,  and  since  the  first  of  this  year  the  railroads  have 
been  making  more  extensive  investments.  During  the 
nine  months,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30,  this  year,  the  railroads 
placed  orders  for  1649  locomotives,  which  was  more  than 
seven  times  the  number  during  the  whole  of  last  year; 
112,920  freight  cars,  which  was  nearly  five  times  the 
number  ordered  during  the  whole  of  1921,  and  14.37  pas- 
senger cars,  which  was  about  six  times  the  number 
ordered  in  1921. 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  man  engaged  in 
gainful  occupation  that  the  railroads  shall  be  permitted 
to  expand  as  the  business  of  the  country  expands.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  must  be  allowed  to  adjust  their 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  the  rates  of  pay  of  their 
employees  and  other  items  of  income  and  outgo  so  that 
their  net  earnings  will  be  sufficient  to  attract  investors 
to  railway  securities.  ...  I  believe  that  the  rail- 
roads, because  of  their  fundamental  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  all  other  business,  should  be  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  agencies  controlled  by  the  public. 
The  blame  for  past  abuses  lies  not  in  regulation  itself, 
but  in  the  fact  that  regulation. has  not  at  all  times  been 
intelligently  inspired  and  directed.  While  removing 
regulation  would  correct  some  abuses,  the  proper  way 
of  insuring  railway  progress  is  to  educate  the  public  on 
railway  matters  so  that  regulation  will  be  fair  and  con- 
structive. 

Advocates  .\rbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes 

"The  losses  and  social  disturbances  caused  by  the 
strikes  of  coal  miners  and  railway  shopmen  during  the 
past  summer  have  focused  the  attention  of  many  think- 
ing people  upon  the  undesirability  of  strikes  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  between  employers  and  employees," 
declared  Mr.  Markham.  "Strikes  are  civil  warfare. 
When  any  group  of  individuals  attempts  to  force  the 
public  to  accept  its  demands,  without  regard  to  their 
merit,  it  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  organized  so- 
ciety. .  .  .  The  fact  that  strikes  may  sometimes  be 
the  means  of  enforcing  meritorius  demands  does  not 
hide  their  evil  aspect. 

"There  is  no  peaceful  way  of  settling  disputes  ex- 
cept by  the  methods  of  arbitration.  Arbitration  is  the 
only  way  which  has  respect  for  the  rights  of  both  parties 
to  the  dispute  and  for  the  rights  of  the  public.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  we  have  established  courts  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  numerous  individual  controversies  which 
spring  from  the  relations  of  individual  members  of  the 
community,  and  we  are  seeking  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  I  submit  that  the  principle  must  be  applied  to 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  which  threaten 
to  jeopardize  the  rights  of  the  public.  .  .  .  The 
railway  shopmen  lost  their  strike  because  they  at- 
tempted to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
overthrow  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  their  demands. 
In  the  end  they  found  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  work  and 
take  up  their  grievances  in  the  manner  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes,  of  which  they  could  have 
availed  themselves  without  a  resort  to  force  and  with- 
out creating  a  national  upheaval." 

Would  Make  Railroad  Strike  a  Felony 

Enactment  of  a  law  placing  railroad  employees  in  a 
preferred  class,  with  wages  fixed  periodically  upon  a 
slightly  higher  basis  than  those  paid  in  other  industries, 
but  predicating  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  upon 
making  railroad  strikes  a  felony,  was  proposed  by  W.  H. 
Stackhouse,  general  manager  Fiench  &  Hecht,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  in  an  address  on  "Industrial  Freedom," 
"Such  a  measure,"  he  declared,  "should  effectively  pro- 
tect the  country  from  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous 
strike  through  which  it  recently  passed  and  usher  in  an 
era  of  comparative  tranquillity  in  so  far  as  the  nation's 
railroad  transportation  industry  is  concerned,  especially 


if  employment  would  at  all  times  be  open  to  men  and 
women  of  proper  qualifications,  regardless  of  their  affi- 
liation or  non-affiliation  with  any  organization  what- 
ever." 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  convention,  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew, president  Avery  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  F.  R.  Todd  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 


French  Imports  of  Machinery  and  Tools 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
the  United  States'  participation  in  French  imports  of 
machinery  advanced  from  16.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1913  to  29.6  per  cent  in  1920  and  fell  to  23.25  per  cent 
in  1921.  At  the  same  time  British  machinery  received 
by  France  advanced  from  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1913  to  23.1  per  cent  in  1920,  but  fell  to  19.9  per  cent 
in  1921,  and  German  machinery  accounted  for  40.1  per 
cent  in  1913,  18.1  per  cent  in  1920  and  25.3  per  cent  in 
1921.  French  imports  of  machinery  from  smaller  coun- 
tries, notably  Belgium,  showed  a  consistent  gain,  from 
22.1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1913  to  29.2  per  cent  in 
1920  and  31.56  per  cent  in  1921.  All  of  this  is  shown 
on  the  chart.  The  table  shows  that  the  United  States, 
third  in  1913,  became  first  in  1920  and  fell  to  second 
place,  behind   Germany,  in  1921. 

In  tools  and  metal  work  a  different  story  is  told. 
The  United  States  share  was  only  4.3  per  cent  in  1913, 


Sources  in  1913,  1920  and  1921  of  French  Imports  of 
Machinery,  in  Tons.     The  chart  shows  proportions  only 

advancing  to  15.7  per  cent  in  1920  and  falling  to  5.1 
per  cent  in  1921.  Meanwhile  Great  Britain,  with  less 
than  half  as  much  as  Germany  in  1913,  advanced  in 
1920  to  a  commanding  lead,  only  to  lose  it  agam  to 
Germany  the  next  year.  In  1920  the  United  States  led 
Germany  and  occupied  second  place.  All  quantities  are 
expressed  in  metric  tons. 

Maohinery  "IS  1920  1921 

Prom  United    States 35,921      110,007        65.348 

WZ  piT  Britain 47,738        85,861        55,946 

Total  Imports 231.139     371,879     281.006 


Tools  and  Metal  Work 

From  United    States 3.391 

Prom  Great    Britain IS. 027 

From   Germany 28,838 

Piom  all  others 33.400 


29,556 

5.254 

48.753 

13.7S9 

27.098 

20.398 

83.173 

63,071 

Total  Imports 


78,659      188.580     102,362 
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For  Saving  Floor  Spate  in  Pnxhictiou 
Grinding 

A  double  end  ring-wheel  type  of  surface  grinder  was 
recently  put  out  by  the  Springfield  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  The  machine  was  originally  developed  for  use 
by  pump  manufacturers  for  grinding  various  flat  sur- 
faces and  was  designed  to  save  floor  space  in  that  it 
permits  two  operators  to  work  on  one  machine. 

This  machine  has  a  table  ti'averse  capacity  of  30-in. 
with  a  spindle,  3-in.  in  diameter,  running  in  bronze 
bearing.  S.  K.  F.  thrust  bearings  are  provided  on  the 
inside  of  each  box,  these  being  furnished  to  absorb  the 
thrust  of  one  operator,  working  against 
the  other,  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  on  one 
end  of  the  spindle  interfering  with  the 
work  the  other  operator  might  be  doing 
on  his  end.  The  machine  carries  grind- 
ing wheels  24  x  7  x  2  in.  and  is  provided 
with  guards  surrounding  both  wheels. 

The  Springfield  company  also  re- 
cently put  on  the  market  an  increased 
size    of   its     surface     grinding     machine 


Cromwell  Steel  Co.  Plant  and  Equipment  to 

Be  Sold  at  Auction 

The  plant,  equipment  and  real  estate  of  the  Crom- 
well Steel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  will  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion at  the  Lorain  County  Court  House  in  Elyria,  Nov. 
22,  at  11  a.  m.,  according  to  announcement  by  C.  A. 
Orr,  master  commissioner  in  bankruptcy.  The  plant 
includes  four  90-ton  open-hearth  furnaces,  three  soak- 
ing pits,  one  20-ton  hammer,  one  ,30-in.  two  high  two 
stand  reversing  bar  mill  and  auxiliary  equipment.  The 
plant  occupies  a  300-aere  site.  The  property  has  been 
nppr.iised  at  .$1,650,000  and  must,  it  is  stated,  be  sold 


At  the  Lower  Left  I.s  the  Spring- 
field Double  Ring  Wheel  Grinder. 
.\t  the  lower  right  is  a  vertical  sur- 
face grinder  with  movable  head. 
The  top  picture  shows  a  motor- 
driven  surface  grinder 


of  the  planer  type.  This  machine  has  a  capacity  for 
grinding  36  in.  in  \vidth  and  8  ft.  in  length.  While 
this  type  of  machine  was  originally  developed  for 
grinding  large  dies,  the  increased  size  provides  a  ma- 
chine capable  of  handling  a  large  general  class  of 
grinding  work.  This  machine  is  entirely  motor-driven, 
the  main  motor  being  mounted  on  the  shelf  between  the 
housing.  The  motor  for  driving  the  wheel  spindle  is 
mounted  directly  on  the  wheel  head  itself  and  traverses 
vnth  it.  This  machine  is  the  No.  7  surface  grinder. 
The  Springfield  company  has  also  developed  the 
vertical  surface  grinder  with  movable  head  into  a  large 
size  machine  for  grinding  steel  flasks  and  other  miscel- 
laneous work,  the  machine  shown  having  a  capacity  to 
grind  42-in.  in  width  by  10-ft.  in  length  and  while  this 
type  of  machine  was  originally  developed  for  grinding 
dies  of  large  size,  it  is  now  being  used  for  a  general 
class  of  work,  such  as,  grinding  automobile  engines, 
crank  cases,  oil  tanks,  and  top  and  bottom  of  cylinders. 
This  machine  is  also  built  with  motor  drive,  the  motor 
mounted  on  a  bracket  between  the  housing  and  driving 
both  the  wheel  head  and  the  table. 


for  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  appraised  value. 
The  Cromwell  Steel  Co.  was  placed  under  receiver- 
ship last  January  on  application  of  the  Guardian  Sav- 
ings &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Mr.  Orr,  who  had  been  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  being  named  receiver. 
At  that  time,  it  was  announced  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  company  included  $2,000,000  in  bonds  on  which  in- 
terest had  been  defaulted,  and  about  $1,000,000  in  notes 
and  accounts. 


Shipments  to  Foreign  Countries 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Oct.  24. — Foreign  orders  were  re- 
cently received  by  the  Springfield  works  of  The  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  from  Sydney  and  Brisbane, 
Australia.  These  are  for  speed  trucks  with  the  right- 
hand  drive.  Shipments  to  South  America  are  being 
made  by  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  These  are 
going  forward  at  the  rate  of  about  three  carloads  of 
grain  drills  per  day. 

The  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.  is  getting  out  mowers  with 
tractor  hitch  to  fill  a  good  sized  order  from  South 
America.  Its  last  shipment  of  grain  drills  to  that 
countrv  was  forwarded  Oct.  1. 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  considering  a  resumption 
at  its  Bellaire,  Ohio  works,  which  has  been  idle  for  19 
months.  There  are  two  blast  furnaces  at  this  plant, 
while  the  steel  works  comprise  two  10-ton  Bessemer  con- 
verters, three  cupolas  and  a  250-ton  mixer.  The  an- 
nual capacity  of  the  plant  is  420,000  tons  of  ingots, 
yielding  364,000  tons  of  sheet  and  tin  plate  bars,  which 
go  largely  to  Wheeling  district  mills  of  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 


The  Midwest  Steel  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  28  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  has  opened  an  office  in  Phila- 
delphia, Machinery  Exhibit,  the  Bourse.  Layton  F. 
Smith  is  in  charge. 


A  new  car  storage  shed  90  x  380  ft.  is  being  built 
for  the  Apollo  Steel  Co.,  Apollo,  Pa.,  adjacent  to  the 
newer  part  of  the  plant  of  that  company.  Steel  for 
this  addition  will  be  fabricated  and  erected  by  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  with  its  comple- 
tion the  company  will  have  storage  capacity  for  20,000 
tons  of  sheet  bars  in  addition  to  its  present  capacity 
of  10,000  tons.  The  new  shed  will  be  served  by  a  15-ton 
overhead  traveling  crane  and  will  be  equipped  with  a 
new  style  of  shear  built  by  United  Engineering  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  This  shear  is  a  heavy  one 
and  of  special  design  and  can  cut  cold  at  one  time  two 
slabs,  12  in.  wide,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  three 
inches.  The  company  recently  completed  the  installa- 
tion of  two  new  galvanizing  pots,  each  capable  of  tak- 
ing 48  wide  sheets  at  one  time. 
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Motor  Operated  Snap  Switch  for  Automatic 
Applications 

A  new  motor-operated  snap  switch  that  can  be  used 
on  either  alternating  or  direct  current,  and  is  applicable 
wherever  the  automatic  operation  of  electrical  devices 
is  desired,  has  been  perfected  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  With  mechanisms  such  as  thermo- 
stats, pressure  gages,  time  clocks  and  floats,  the  switch 
can  be  used  to  regulate  electric  heaters  for  heating 
water,  oil  or  other  liquids;  the  temperature  in  electric 
ovens  of  all  kinds;  the  height  of  liquids  in  tanks  and  a 
number  of  other  purposes.     In  a  factory  this  switch  is 


The    Snap    Switch    Is    Operated    by    the    Small 

Motor,  Which  in  Turn  Is  Actuated  by  Automatic 

Control   Apparatus,    Such   as   a   Thermostat 

especially  useful  when  applied  to  electrical  devices  that 
-should  be  started  before  the  working  day,  such  as  forges 
and  pre-heating  furnaces. 

The  motor-operated  switch  consists  of  a  heavy  snap 
switch  with  a  motor  geared  to  the  switch  shaft.  When 
the  switch-motor  circuit  is  closed,  as  by  a  thermostat, 
the  motor  throws  the  snap  switch  into  its  other  position 
from  that  sho\v7i,  putting  the  heater  or  other  apparatus, 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  line  and  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  circuit  of  the  switch  motor.  The  next  oper- 
ation of  the  snap  switch  opens  the  circuit  and  so  on. 
The  motor  is  on  the  circuit  for  only  a  short  time  at  each 
operation  and  draws  0.4  amp.  at,  say,  110  volts. 

The  switch  has  withstood  severe  service  tests.  The 
contacts  and  moving  parts  are  mounted  on  a  porcelain 
base  which  is  fastened  in  a  east  iron  base  on  three 
bosses.  The  intermediate  gears  between  the  motor  and 
the  switch  shaft  are  mounted  on  the  floor  of  the  base 
casting,  and  the  motor  is  a  unit  mounted  on  the  base 
casting.  The  switch  parts  are  the  standard  Westing- 
house  parts.  The  motor  is  of  the  series  type  which  can 
be  used  on  alternating  or  direct  currents.  The  frame 
and  field  poles  are  cast  iron,  and  the  bearings  are  of 
special  self-lubricating  material.  The  cover  of  the 
switch  is  of  cast  iron  lined  with  the  insulating  material 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  grounding  of  the  con- 
tacts. 


Donner  Steel  Co.  in  Alloy  Field 

The  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  taken 
up  aggressively  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steel.  It  has 
entered  the  market  to  furnish  standard  grades  of  alloy 
steel,  such  as  nickel  steels,  chrome-nickel  and  chromium 
steel  and  chrome  vanadium  and  molybdenum  steel,  to- 
gether with  the  various  combinations  of  these  alloys 
in  both  bar  and  billet  form  within  the  company's  ranges 
of  sizes. 

The  manufacture  of  the  alloy  steels  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  James  A.  Buell,  formerly  of  the 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  who 
recently  joined  the  Donner  organization  as  general 
superintendent. 


New  Chief  of  Foreign  Division 

Promotion  of  Walter  L.  Miller  of  Washington  to 
be  chief  of  the  Foreign  Service  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  been  approved 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.  The  task  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  American  foreign  trade  as  well 
as  super\'ising  the  activities  of  Government  commercial 
agents  in  all  foreign  fields  will  be  under  Mr.  Miller's 
direction.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  assistant  chief  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Division  and  succeeds  H.  Dotterer, 
who  has  been  assigned  as  chief  of  another  division. 


Crystallization  of  Galvanized  Malleable  Iron 

Castings 

For  many  years  manufacturers  of  malleable  iron 
have  had  trouble  with  the  users  of  castings  that  are 
hot-dip  galvanized  because  frequently  such  castings, 
though  of  good  quality,  after  galvanizing  have  become 
brittle.  The  manufacturer  was  accused  of  making  poor 
malleable,  while  in  reality  the  trouble  was  caused  by 
the  hot  galvanizing.  At  the  present  time  most  manu- 
facturers of  malleable  castings,  realizing  this,  will  as- 
sume no  responsibility  for  the  breakage  of  such  cast- 
ings after  being  galvanized. 

The  Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  large  producer  of 
castings  that  are  galvanized,  experienced  for  many 
years  similar  difficulties  and  tried  in  many  ways  to 
overcome  them  but  were  unsuccessful.  During  the  past 
two  years  its  research  department  made  a  special  ef- 
fort in  this  direction  and,  after  months  of  study  and 
experimenting,  claims  to  have  solved  the  difficulty. 

Not  so  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by 
crystallization  of  tinned  malleable  iron  castings,  al- 
though this  sometimes  occurs,  and  the  same  method 
used  to  overcome  the  trouble  in  galvanizing  also  ap- 
plies to  tinning. 


Combination  Grinding  and  Buffing  Machine 

The  Blount  Special  plain  bearing,  combination  motor 
grinder  and  buff,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, has  been  added  to  the  line  of  machine  tool  equip- 
ment manufactured  by  the  J.   G.  Blount  Co,,  Everett, 


Combination  Grinding  and  Buffing 
Wheel   for   LJght  Work 

Mass.  It  is  equipped  witn  a  standard  Westinghouse 
%-hp.,  1800-r.p.m.  motor,  for  alternating  or  direct  cur- 
rent. The  equipment  includes  a  6  x  %-in.  standard 
grinding  wheel,  medium  grit,  a  tool  rest  for  the  right 
hand  side,  a  7  x  %-in.  buff  wheel  (sewed),  and  attaching 
cord  with  standard  plug.  The  range  of  uses  includes 
grinding  tools,  smoothing  small  castings,  grinding  lath* 
tools,  and  the  like. 


Canadian  Rail  Order 

Toronto,  Oct.  23.— The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corpora- 
tion for  25,000  tons  of  100-lb.  rails  for  delivery  next 
spring.  The  rails  will  be  rolled  at  the  Sydney,  N.  S., 
plant  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  and  insure 
an  uninterrupted  winter's  work  for  the  3,000  men  em- 
ployed there.  Other  orders  the  company  has  on  hand 
will  keep  the  mill  in  operation  until  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  the  spring  delivery  feature  of  the  new  order 
will  enable  the  company  to  wait  until  the  turn  of  the 
year  before  starting  rolling  on  this  account. 


At  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  experiment  station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  heat-treatment  experiments,  including 
quenching  and  annealing,  have  been  conducted  on  a 
number  of  cast  non-ferrous  alloys  including  the  fol- 
lowing- 88:10:2,  Cu-Sn-Zn;  85:5:5:5,  Cu-Sn-Zn-Pb; 
85:4:5:6,  Cu-Sn-Zn-Pb;  90:10,  Cu-Sn;  90:6:3:1,  Cu- 
Sn-Zn-Pb;  85:15,  Cu-Sn;  86:4:6:3:1,  Cu-Ni-Sn-Zn-Pb; 
and  89.9:10:0.1,  Cu-Sn-P.  The  results  are  being  sum- 
marized. 
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CAST  IRON  PIPE  MAKING 


Decrease   in   Value   of   Products   but   Increase   in 
Number  of  Sbops 

Washington,  Oct.  24. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  the  census  reports  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  products  of  plants  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  pipe  during 
the  year  1921  as  compared  with  1919.  In  1921,  69 
shops  reported  products  amounting  to  $43,899,409,  as 
compared  with  59  having  products  valued  at  $50,235,- 
101  in  1919,  a  decrease  of  12.6  per  cent  in  value  of 
products. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  value  of  products, 
which  was  accompanied  by  decreases  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  in  the  amount  paid  during  the  year 
for  salaries  and  wages,  and  in  the  cost  of  materials 
used,  there  was  an  increased  number  of  plants,  and 
the  tonnage  output  was  greater  in  1921  than  in  1919. 
There  were  7  new  shops  reported,  and  three  which  were 
assigned  to  another  industry  classification  at  the  previ- 
ous census  reported  cast-iron  pipe  as  their  chief  prod- 
uct in  1921. 

Of  the  69  reporting  in  1921,  25  were  located  in  Ala- 
bama; 8  in  New  Jersey;  7  in  Pennsylvania;  6  each 
in  New  York  and  Ohio;  3  each  in  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia; 2  each  in  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  and  1  each 
in  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon  and  Wisconsin.  Alabama,  the  leading^ 
state  in  the  industry  in  1921,  produced  35.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products  in  that  year. 

In  November,  the  month  of  maximum  employment, 
13,895  wage  earners  were  reported,  and  in  January,  the 
month  of  minimum  employment,  10,183;  the  minimum 
representing  73.3  per  cent  of  the  maximum.  The  aver- 
age number  employed  during  the  year  was  12,428  in 
1921  as  compared  with  12,625  in  1919.  A  classification 
with  reference  to  prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  employed  shows  that  for  1218,  or  9.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  (average)  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers the  prevailing  hours  per  week  were  44  or  less;  for 
1601,  or  12.9  per  cent,  the  hours  were  48  per  week;  for 
5639,  or  45.4  per  cent,  54;  and  for  3478,  or  28  per  cent, 
from  54  to  60. 

The  returns  indicate  that  the  combined  output  of  all 
establishments  was  approximately  52.5  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  capacity,  based  upon  a  demand  requiring  full 
running  time.  The  percentage  of  output  of  individual 
establishments  ranged  from  5  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  capacity. 


Nickelized  Zinc  in  Ribbon  Form 

Nickelized  zinc  in  coils  or  ribbon  form  is  now  obain- 
able,  the  American  Nickeloid  Co.,  Peru,  111.,  having  per- 
fected a  process  for  making  this  form  of  nickelized  zinc 
as  well  as  sheets  of  the  same  material.  The  product  is 
intended  for  manufacturers  of  metal  stampings  and 
novelties.  The  object  of  using  this  form  of  nickelized 
zinc,  which  is  given  the  name  of  Ribbonoid,  is  that  it 
requires  no  plating  or  refinishing  after  the  stamping. 
The  ribbonoid  is  furnished  in  coils  of  continuous  lengths, 
ranging  from  175  to  525  ft.  and  from  Vi  to  12  in.  in 
width. 


What  Compressed  Air  Does  in  Industry 

One  of  the  latest  motion  picture  films  produced 
through  the  collaboration  of  manufacturers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  to  show  methods  of  production  and  the 
manner  in  which  machinery  and  apparatus  of  various 
sorts  are  utilized  in  different  fields  of  activity  is  one  en- 
titled, "The  Story  of  Compressed  Air."  It  is  the  out- 
come of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Com- 
pressed Air  Society. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  scope,  it  may  be  stated  there 
are  121  pictures  on  three  lines.  They  include  the  mod- 
ern foundry  which  rams  molds,  sifts  sand,  removes 
cores,  and  cleans,  chips  and  grinds  castings  by  means 


of  air;  drilling,  reaming,  and  tapping  of  metal  by  pneu- 
matic tools;  the  air  riveter;  boiler  and  condenser  tubes 
being  cleaned  and  packed  by  compre.ssed  air;  testing 
containers  for  leakage  by  the  use  of  compressed  air, 
and  the  cement-gun.  Particulars  regarding  the  use  of 
the  film  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  both  in  Washington,  or 
by  the  Compressed  Air  Society,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York. 


Wire  and  Spring  Plants  Busy 

The  Morgan  and  National  plants  of  the  Wickwire- 
Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Worcester,  Mass.,  which 
were  last  to  feel  the  revival  of  business,  are  now  op- 
erating full  and  the  company's  works  in  Massachu- 
setts, embracing  Worcester,  Palmer,  Spencer  and  Clin- 
ton, are  now  on  an  estimated  90  per  cent  basis  of  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  previous  high  peaks.  The 
National  works,  formerly  the  National  Mfg.  Co.,  manu- 
factures wire  goods  and  kitchen  specialties,  and  is  oper- 
ating overtime  with  extra  help.  The  Morgan  plant,  for- 
merly the  Morgan  Spring  Co.,  is  operating  on  a  night 
and  day  basis  and  is  receiving  a  large  percentage  of 
emergency  orders  requiring  delivery  by  express,  many 
customers  having  permitted  their  stocks  of  springs  to 
get  low.  The  improvement  is  not  only  from  the  auto- 
mobile and  agricultural  machinery  trades,  but  from 
consumers  generally.  The  company  is  now  employing 
3400  people  in  Massachusetts,  of  whom  2400  are  on  the 
payrolls  of  the  Wright,  Goddard,  National  and  Morgan 
works  at  Worcester. 

The  work  of  replacing  the  fine  wire-drawing  build- 
ing at  Spencer,  Mass.,  which  was  burned  in  August, 
is  proceeding  rapidly  and  it  should  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  a  fortnight.  The  structure  is  40  by  80  ft., 
three  stories. 


September  Refractories  Statistics 

The  Refractories  Manufacturers'  Association  has  is- 
sued its  monthly  statistical  data  relative  to  production, 
shipments,  orders,  stocks,  etc.,  of  fire  clay  and  silica 
brick  for  the  month  ended  Sept.  30.  The  figures  fol- 
low: 

Fire  Clay  Silica 

Capacity    74,456,394  23,998,333 

Stock  Aug.   31 152,183.738    (204)      31,285.797    (130) 

Produced,   September    ..      46,241,911      (62)      11,295,216      (47) 
Shipped,    September    ...      49.903,554      (67)        9,962,934      (41) 

Stock  Sept.  30 148,522,095    (199)      32,618.079    (136) 

New  orders,  September.      56,781,987      (76)     11,155.828      (46) 

Cancellations    201,569        (0)  27.119        (0) 

Net  new  business 56,580,418      (76)      11,128,709      (46) 

Unfilled  orders 75.238,631    (101)      18,506,273      (77) 

The  quantities  given  are  the  totals  sent  in  by  those 
who  reported  and  the  capacity  figure  is  the  combined 
economical  producing  capacity  of  those  who  sent  in 
figures.  The  figures  in  parenthesis  are  percentages 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  economical  producing 
monthly  capacity  into  the  figures  given. 


Columbus  Stack  Resumes 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletovm,  on  Oct. 
23,  put  its  second  Columbus  furnace  in  blast.  This  gives 
the  company  three  of  four  stacks  in  operation,  one  Ash- 
land furnace  being  down  for  repairs.  The  Middletown 
plant  is  running  full,  eight  open-hearth  furnaces  being 
on  last  week,  with  all  sheet  mills  operating.  Transpor- 
tation conditions  cut  off  the  Middletown  plant  from  its 
coal  supply  for  several  weeks,  but  continuous  operations 
were  maintained  through  the  use  of  oil  burning  equip- 
ment in  open-hearth  and  heating  furnaces. 


O.  E.  Guilbert,  formerly  a  director  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  head  of  the  Guilbert 
Steel  Co.,  which  will  build  a  steel  fabricating  plant  on 
a  site  on  Everett  and  Railroad  Streets,  West  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh  City  Council  recently  passed  an  or- 
der, which  has  been  signed  by  the  mayor,  vacating  por- 
tions of  Everett  and  Railroad  Streets  to  make  room  for 
the  plant  site.  The  company  expects  to  start  work  on 
the  new  plant  immediately  and  to  put  out  inquiries  for 
equipment  in  about  a  month. 
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SERIOUS  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Immigration  Policy's  Effect  on  Industrj- — Whole- 
sale Prices  Advance 

In  its  review  of  industrial  conditions,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  says: 

"The  immigration  problem  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
position  of  commanding  importance,  particularly  with 
reference  to  industry  and  employment.  The  effects  of 
restriction  under  the  per  centum  immigration  law  are 
now  making  themselves  felt  and  the  results  give  food 
for  very  serious  thought.  Under  this  law  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  any  country  is  fixed  at  one-third  of 
the  pre-war  average.  In  practice  an  even  smaller  pro- 
portion has  actually  been  admitted.  The  number  of 
aliens  arriving  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  departing  has  been  much  increased.  For 
the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  last  the  number  of 
aliens  arriving  in  the  United  States  totaled  310,000, 
while  the  number  of  aliens  departing  reached  the  large 
total  of  200,000. 

"The  effect  on  the  labor  supply  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor,  is  likely  to 
be  of  far-reaching  importance,  especially  so  if  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  departing  continues  in  such  large  volume. 

"Not  only  has  net  immigration  been  largely  reduced, 
but  the  character  of  the  immigrants  has  changed  very 
definitely.  Fewer  and  fewer  skilled  woi-kers  are  ar- 
riving; a  larger  and  larger  proportion   of  women  and 


children — non-wage  earners — is  obsei-ved;  the  national 
groups  from  which  our  industrial  workers  are  drawn 
actually  show  a  surplus  of  emigrants,  while  the  non- 
industrial  types  show  an  increase.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
mathematical  formula  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
immigration  problem  has  not  given  satisfactory  results. 

"Wholesale  commodity  prices  have  recently  shown 
renewed  strength.  The  steady  upswing  of  the  early  part 
of  1922  continues.  Raw  materials  have  been  particu- 
larly strong  and  have  shown  increases  averaging  about 
20  per  cent  since  January.  This  indicates  strong  under- 
lying factors  which  may  force  a  continuous  upward 
trend  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  near  future. 

"So  far  and  with  the  exception  of  coal,  these  upward 
tendencies  have  not  made  themselves  felt  in  retail 
prices.  The  index  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  remained  almost  stationary  since  June. 
The  index  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has  also  registered  very  little  change.  On  Sept.  15  it 
stood  at  155.6  as  compared  with  154.5  on  Aug.  15,  which  . 
represents  an  increase  of  1.1  points  or  seven-tenths  of 
1  per  cent.  The  July  and  June  figures  showed  only  a 
very  slight  deciease.  Usually  in  the  course  of  an 
upward  price  movement,  retail  prices  rise  more  slowly 
than  wholesale  prices  and  in  the  course  of  a  downward 
movement  retail  prices  drop  more  slowly.  There  is  a 
possibility,  therefore,  that  the  upward  movement  of 
wholesale  prices  will  be  only  slowly  translated  into 
higher  retail  prices  and  that  the  cost  of  living  will  not 
be  seriously  affected." 


Increased  Employment  at  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  23. — Employment  in  the  iron 
and  steel  group  of  Milwaukee  industries  increased  2.8 
per  cent  between  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  1,  according  to  official 
figures  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  For 
the  entire  state  the  gain  was  1.8  per  cent.  In  Mil- 
waukee the  increase  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  makers 
of  tools,  milling  machines,  steel  castings  and  gears. 
Employment  slackened  slightly  with  business  in  auto- 
motive parts  and  accessories,  which  experienced  the 
usual  seasonal  let-down. 

The  monthly  business  and  financial  review  of  the 
largest  bank  in  Milwaukee  says:  "Returns  from  17 
large  Milwaukee  industrial  firms  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age rate  being  paid  for  common  labor  at  the  end  of 
September  was  approximately  the  same  as  on  the  same 
date  in  1921.  The  metal  trades,  however,  are  paying 
an  average  of  4c.  per  hr.  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
average  industrial  rate  being  paid  for  all  lines  is  about 
40c.  an  hr. 

"Foundries,  machine  shops  and  machine  tool  mak- 
ers generally  report  increased  activity  during  the  past 
month,  with  prospects  for  the  future  brightening,"  the 
report  says. 


More  Metal  Workers  and  Higher  Wages 

Iron  and  steel  plants,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor^Statistics,  show  for  September  a  loss 
from  August  of  ^106  employees  in  126  establishments. 
This  loss  of  1.9  per  cent  was  accompanied  by  a  gain  of 
7.6  per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  average  pay  envelope  from  $49.07  to 
.$53.74,  or  9.5  per  cent. 

In  the  automobile  industry  there  was  a  gain  in  97 
establishments  of  V2  per  cent  in  number  of  employees 
and  a  decrease  of  5.7  per  cent  in  payroll  total.  In  car 
building  and  repairing  there  was  a  gain  of  15.8  per 
cent  in  number  of  employees  in  67  establishments  and 
a  gain  of  20.6  per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  gain, 
all  told,  of  55.1  per  cent  in  number  of  men  employed, 
and  an  increase  of  72.3  per  cent  in  total  payroll.  This 
connotes  a  gain  of  11.1  per  cent  in  contents  of  the 
average  pay  envelope,  which  has  advanced  from  $53.36 
to  $59.29. 

Wages  per  half-month  per  man  in  automobile  plants, 
wkich  are  exceptionally  busy,  are  22.3  per  cent  over 
those  prevailing  in  steel  plants.     In  fact,  162,111  auto- 


mobile workers  received  nearly  $1,800,000  more  in  the 
half  month  than  did  164,731  steel  workers. 

Compared     with     August,   per   capita   earnings   in- 
creased in  21  industries  and  decreased  in  21.     Iron  and 
steel  led  the  increases  with  an  advance  of  9.6  per  cent. 
Details  are  shown  in  the  table. 

Period  Number  Half-         Average 

Iron  and  of  Estab-    Number         Month  Pay 

Steel  lishments     of  Men         Payroll       Envelope 

Aug.,      1922..      126  167,837        $8,235,114        $49.07 

Sept.,     1922..      126  164,731  8,858,008  53.74 

Sept..     1921..      109  107,758  4.122,567  38.26 

Automobiles' 

Aug.,      1922..        97  161,356        11.295,841  70.02 

Sept.,     1922..        97  162,111        10,651.541  65.71 

Sept.,      1921..        47  103,439  7,040,183  68.06 

Car  Building  and 

Repairing 
Aug..      1922..        'i7  46,763  2,554.081  54.62 

Sept.,      1922..        67  54,148  3,079,649  56.87 

Sept.,     1921..        53  34,499  1.946,339 

Metal  Workers 

(the  three  groups  above) 
Aug.,      1922..      290          375,956        22,085,036 
Sept.,     1922..      290          380,990        22,589.19" 
Sept.,     1921..      209  


S6.42 


58.74 

59.29 

245,696        13,109,089  53;36 


•Payroll  figures  are  reported  as  "weekly"  ;  the 
made  "half-monthly"  by  multiplying  by  2  1/6. 


Decline  in  Automobile  Production 

Figures  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  show  a  marked  sea- 
sonal decrease  in  the  production  of  both  passenger 
automobiles  and  trucks  in  September.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  passenger  cars  in  September  was  186,562, 
compared  with  249,225  in  August,  while  truck  produc- 
tion in  September  amounted  to  only  18,843,  as  against 
24,200  in  August.  The  September  production  is  the 
lowest  since  last  March,  but  is  considerably  above  the 
figures  for  September,  1921,  when  the  total  production 
was  reported  as  144,669  passenger  cars  and  13,648 
trucks. 


No  successor  will  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Edgar  B.  Tyler,  vice-president  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co..  on  Sept.  27. 
He  had  been  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Decatur  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  but  when  that  concern  and  the 
Christopher  &  Simpson  Iron  Co.  were  merged  into  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Carl  R.  Dick 
became  secretary;  R.  B.  Wood,  general  manager,  and 
Earl  C.  Brown,  treasurer;  Mr.  Tyler  being  relieved  of 
active  duties. 


Internal  Combustion  Engines  for  Power 

For  Steel  Plant  and  Similar  Service  Both  Gas  Engines  and 

Diesel  Engines  Are  Favored — Comparison 

of  Costs  with  Steam  Costs 

BY  D.  M.  PETTYt 


INTERNAL  combustion  engines  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  paper  are  the  4-cylinder,  4-cycIe 
double  acting  gas  engine  and  the  4,  6  or  8-cylinder, 
2-cycle  Diesel  oil  engine.  The  discussion  in  general  will 
not  go  into  thermo-dynamic  theory  to  any  great  extent, 
but  will  rather  cover  a  general  description  of  some  of 
the  mechanical  features  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the 
two  types  of  engines,  together  with  some  analysis  of 
first  cost  and  cost  of  operation. 

The  Gas  Engine 

Tlie  gas  engine  which  forms  the  basis  for  this  dis- 
cussion is  rated  4000-kw.  output  of  generator,  running 
at  88.3  r.p.ni.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  68  ft.  long 
■jnd  37  ft.  6  in.  wide;  two  cylinders  are  in  tandem  and 
each  tandem  pair  connected  to  one  end  of  the  crank 
shaft.  The  distance  between  center  lines  of  cylinders 
is  27  ft.  8  in.  The  shaft  carries  a  heavy  cast  steel  fly- 
wheel made  in  two  parts,  the  diameter  of  which  is  28 
ft.  and  weight  130  tons.  The  cylinders  are  47  in.  diam- 
eter. The  pistons,  of  60-in.  stroke,  are  made  of  cast 
steel. 

In  this  particular  size  the  cylinder  is  usually  made 
in  two  pieces;  however,  in  this  as  well  as  in  similar 
smaller  sizes,  one-piece  cylinders  have  been  found  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  In  power  cylinders  of  this  size  steel 
rather  than  cast  iron  is  employed  because,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  factor  of  safety,  the  wall  of  the  cast 
iron  cylinder  must  be  much  thicker  than  if  cast  steel 
be  used — of  a  thickness  so  great  that  it  cannot  trans- 
mit the  requisite  heat  per  unit  of  surface.  The  conse- 
quent difference  in  temperature  between  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  wall  induces  heat  fatigue  and  conse- 
quent cracks  w^hen  engines  are  steadily  operated  at  full 
load.  A  cast  iron  cylinder  which  thus  cracks  cannot 
be  repaired  by  welding.  A  cast  steel  cylinder  seldom 
cracks  and,  if  it  does,  can  be  electrically  welded  without 
difiiculty.  We  have  steel  cylinders  that  have  operated 
continuously  13  years  and  are  still  perfectly  good. 

The  piston  rod  is  15  in.  in  diameter  and  is  hollow, 
making  a  convenient  opening  through  which  the  cool- 
ing water  is  carried  to  the  piston.  The  crank  shaft  is 
a  one-piece  forging  and  the  crank  disk  and  crank  pin 
are  cast  steel  and  made  in  one  piece.  The  crossheads 
are  also  cast  steel;  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  one- 
piece  forgings.  Many  of  these  parts  are  frequently 
made  of  cast  Iron  but  in  the  steel  business  cast  steel  is 
favored,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  since  this  engine  is 
built  by  a  steel  company,  cast  iron  is  replaced  by  cast 
steel  for  a  great  many  parts. 

Automatic    Control 

The  speed  of  this  engine  is  controlled  by  a  spring 
weighted  governor  which  operates  an  oil  relay.  This 
relay  provides  ample  power  for  moving  the  valves,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  clean  or  dirty,  and  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  satisfactory  operation  of  any  engine 
used  in  the  generation  of  power. 

An  automatic  gas  pressure  regulator  located  just 
ahead  of  the  inlet  valves  maintains  a  constant  gas  pres- 
sure of  2  in.  at  the  inlet  valve.  The  air  mixture  is  ad- 
justable, but  is  maintained  constant  throughout  any 
range  of  load  from  zero  to  maximum  unless  adjusted 
by  hand,  the  power  output  of  the  engine  being  governed 
by  throttling  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  rather  than 
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by  adjusting  its  richness.  The  maximum  pressure  m 
the  cylinder  after  explosion  is  27.5  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Gas  is  ignited  at  the  proper  time  by  three  spark 
plugs  which  operate  on  the  make-and-break  principle, 
110  volts  being  used  and  a  current  of  about  0.75  ampere. 
This  current  is  limited  by  the  resistance  of  the  winding 
on  an  iron  core  solenoid  which  gives  a  long  inductive 
arc,  a  small  incandescent  lamp  connected  in  series  with 
the  coil  serving  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  spark 
plugs. 

An  engine  such  as  has  just  been  described  can  be 
bought  to-day,  f.o.b.  cars  Bethlehem,  for  |230,000, 
making  the  cost  of  the  engine  .$57.50  per  kw.  Table  I 
shows  the  installed  cost  per  kw.  of  a  gas  engine  power 
plant  made  up  of  three  or  more  4000-kw,  units  as  de- 
scribed above: 


Tahle  I. — Inst/tUed  Cf>st  Per  Kw.  Capacity  of  a  Gas 
Engine  Power  Station  in  i(\nO-Kw.  Units 

Cost  per  Kw. 

Building,  modern  construction,  brick 
and  steel,  tile  floors,  and  crane, 
including  exhaust  tunnel  and 
stacks     $7.50  to    $15.00 

Foundations   for   engines,    including 

excavation  at  $15  per  cu.  yd...,        4.50  to        9.00 

Engines,  including  all  piping  paint- 
ing ready  to  run 60.00  to      75.00 

Gas  cleaning  apparatus 6.00  to        8.00 

Generators,     switchboard,     exciters, 

oil  switches   for   6600  volts 13.00  to       20.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses   10.00  to      15.00 

Total    $101.00  to  $142.00 

Average  cost  per  kw $122.00 


The  subject  of  gas  engines  should  not  be  passed 
without  calling  attention  to  at  least  one  of  the  points 
for  future  improvements  in  net  operating  efficiency, 
namely,  the  utilization  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  ex- 
haust gases.  Reclaiming  this  energy  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  application  of  condensers  to  the  steam  tur- 
bine. This  field  is  merely  scratched  to-day  in  a  few 
plants  where  feed  water  for  boilers  is  heated  in  a  small 
way.  The  water  enters  the  piston  rod  at  about  100  deg. 
Fahr.  and  comes  out  at  130  deg.  Fahr.,  passing  to  the 
feed  water  heater,  where  it  is  raised  to  170  deg.  Fahr. 
Much  greater  economies  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a 
large  boiler  or  water  heater  so  that  the  exhaust  gases 
may  pass  through  it  on  its  way  to  the  stack. 

One  great  possibility  lies  in  the  heating  of  water 
which  may  in  turn  be  circulated  in  nearby  buildings 
and  used  for  heating  purposes.  In  Germany  steam 
boilers  have  been  used,  one  shovring  2.2  lb.  steam  for 
each  kwhr.  generated  by  the  engine.  Large  boilers 
will,  of  course,  produce  more  steam.  It  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  total  efficiency  of  the 
gas  engine  may  be  increased  easily  30  per  cent  by  the 
use  of  exhaust  gas  boilers.  The  reason  such  boilers 
have  not  come  into  more  general  use  is  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  gas  engine  is  now  high  and  the  cost  of 
coal  not  sufficiently  high  to  induce  the  development  of 
this  line  of  apparatus. 

In  the  simplified  cross  section  of  a  power  house  made 
up  of  such  units,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  floor  line  of  the  building  is  somewhat  above 
the  ground  level,  which  permits  good  ventilation  in  the 
cellar  and  provides  ample  daylight  lighting  through 
suitable  windows.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
engine  floor  is  served  by   a  crane,  whereas  the   space 
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provided  for  the  switchboard  and  oil  switches  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  leanto  on  one  side  of  the  building. 

Operation  of  Gas  Engines 

Table  II  shows  the  operating  cost  of  a  gas  engine 
power  plant  made  up  of  six  3000-kw.  units  and  one 
4000-kw.  unit. 

In  the  matter  of  operating  costs,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  in  the  past  has  been  the  renewal  of  worn 
steel  parts,  such  as  pistons,  cylinders,  piston  rods,  etc. 
This  item  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the  careful 
application  of  electric  welding.  Formerly  when  the 
grooves  of  the  piston  became  worn  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  excessive  leakage  by  the  piston  ring  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  remachine  them  and  put  in 
oversized  rings.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  carried 
on  indefinitely  on  account  of  cutting  away  the  metal. 
To-day  the  worn  places  are  filled  up  by  electric  weld- 
ing and  machined  out  so  that  the  life  of  a  steel  piston 
is  almost  infinite.  A  cast  iron  piston  cannot  be  thus 
welded. 

At  times  cracks  develop  in  cylinder  walls,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of   the  exhaust  ports,   which   formerly 
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Cross  Section  of  a  Modern  Gas  Engine  Station  Pitted 
witli   Crane  Runway  and   Monitor  Roof 

would  have  necessitated  the  scrapping  of  the  cylinder. 
To-day  these  cracks  are  welded  and  seldom  open  up 
again;  in  fact,  discarded  cylinders  have  been  reclaimed 
by  this  process  to  such  an  extent  in  one  plant  that  four 
extra  cylinders  which  were  on  order  have  been  can- 
celed. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  with  the  proper 
application  of  electric  welding  a  gas  engine  that  is 
built  of  steel  should  never  wear  out  and  would  be  re- 
placed only  because  of  obsolescence. 

Diesel  Oil  Engine 

The  Diesel  oil  engine  which  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
•f  this  discussion  is  a  2700-kw.,  S-cylindei-,  2-cycle, 
single  acting  vertical  engine  operating  at  115  r.p.m. 

The  cylinder  is  26  in.  in  diameter  and  the  engine  is 
built  in  sections  so  that  it  can  be  supplied  as  a  4,  6  or 
8-cyi:nder  engine  and  all  of  the  like  parts  for  each 
cylinder  are  interchangeable.  The  pistons  are  cast  steel 
while  the  cylinder  is  cast  iron.  The  Scavenger  air  inlet 
Talve  is  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder  head,  which  has 
♦he  inherent  advantage  of  cleaning  out  all  of  the  burnt 
gases  with  the  exhaust  so  that  the  compression  stroke 
has  a  full  supply  of  fresh  air  to  compress  at  each  revo- 
lution. With  this  construction,  the  Scavenger  air 
supplied  is  always  somewhat  greater  in  volume  than 
the  maximum  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 

A  6-cylinder  engine  of  this  type  is  now  in  operation 
in  a  ship  can-ying  ore  from  Chile  to  Baltimore  and  New 
York.  The  fuel  economy,  ease  of  operation  and  absence 
of  serious  failures  has  considerably  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  designers,  and  from  all  tests  which 
have  been  carried  out  the  indications  are  that  this  type 
•f  Diesel  oil  engine  will  not  only  have  a  wide  applica- 
tion in  marine  service,  but  will  also  make  a  place  for 
Itself  on  land  in  the  generation  of  power.  An  8-cylin- 
iler  engine  such  as  described  above  can  be  bought  to- 
day, f.o.b.  cars  Bethlehem,  for  $260,000. 
Operation  of  Diesel  Oil  Engines  for  Power  Purposes 
While  no  cost  figures  are  now  available  taken  under 
operating  conditions,  tests  which  have  been  made  bring 


out  forcibly  some  of  the  possibilities  in  the  Diesel  oil 
engine.  Fuel  economy  tests  on  this  engine  show  that 
under  average  conditions  one  kwhr.  can  be  produced 
with  0.630  lb.  of  21  deg.  Beaume  fuel  oil,  which  oil  con- 
tains 19,100  B.t.u.  per  lb.  This  is  equal  to  0.438  of  a 
lb.  per  brake  hp.  Since  2545  B.t.u.  equal  1  hp.,  the  ther- 
mal efficiency  at  the  crank  shaft  then  is: 
2545  X  100       on  Ao  * 

43T>fi9T0-  =  3°-''P"'=^"^ 

Assuming  the  generator  efficiency  as  93  per  cent, 
the  overall  efficiency  of  such  a  power  unit  at  the  switch- 
board would  be:  30.42  X  0.93  =  28.37  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  speed  regulation,  an  8-cylinder, 
2-cycle  Diesel  oil  engine  is  superior  to  the  twin  tandem 
compound  reciprocating  steam  engine  which  would  have 
the  same  power  impulses  per  revolution,  and  while  we 
cannot  expect  it  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  steam  tur- 
bine, it  is  very  close  to  it.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  for  marine  work  no  flywheel  is 
used  in  connection  with  even  a  6-cylinder  engine  and 
the  engine  is  reversible.  Of  course,  for  power  genera- 
tion a  flywheel  would  be  used,  although  much  lighter 
than  is  the  case  with  a  gas  engine. 

Comparison  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines  with 
Steam  Engines  for  Power  Station  Work 

One  great  weakness  of  any  steam  power  station  is 
its  standby  losses.  By  this  is  meant  in  plainest  terms 
the  coal  that  must  be  burned  under  the  boilers  to  keep 
up  steam  pressure  when  all  of  the  power  generating 
apparatus  is  shut  down.  If  it  were  possible  to  avoid 
burning  this  coal,  great  savings  could  be  effected  in 
practically  all  power  stations.  This  particular  point 
has  been  forcibly  brought  to  attention  in  the  matter 
of  selling  power  over  week-ends  and  holidays  to  the 
power  company  from  whom  we  normally  buy  a  small 
percentage  of  our  power. 

The  operating  superintendent  of  the  power  company 
states  that  it  is  real  economy  for  him  to  buy  power, 
provided  he  did  not  have  to  bank  his  fires,  but  could 
burn  them  entirely  out,  as  under  certain  conditions  it 


Table  // 

Cost  per  1000 
Kwhr. 
Fuel — 1,443.288,000     cu.     ft.       Average     B.t.u. 

value  94  per  cu.  ft,  at  0.0094  per  1000  cu,  ft.     $1.58 
r^abor.  incluU'.ig  switchboard  operators,  engi- 
neers,  oilers,   superintendents,  etc 0.30 

Repairs,     including    renewals,     tools,    miscel- 
laneous supplies  and  labor  in  repairs 0.33 

Water    for    cooling — oil.    waste    and    packing, 

including  cooling  pond   expenses 0.21 

Gas  cleaning,  including  water,   labor,   repairs 
and  power 0.31 

Total  operating  cost $2.79 

Heating  feed  water  with   exhaust  gases   (In- 
stalled on   4  engines  only)   credit 0.33 

Net  operating  cost $2.46 


requires  almost  as  much  coal  to  keep  his  fires  banked 
over  a  light  load  period,  such  as  Saturday  afternoon, 
Saturday  night,  Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  as  would 
be  burned  if  he  were  running  a  portion  of  his  plant. 
Therefore,  he  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  buying  power 
which  is  generated  in  our  gas  engine  power  station  over 
such  periods.  We  all  feel  that  each  power  engineer 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  coming  generations  in  the 
matter  of  conservation  of  our  fuel  reserve.  Therefore 
the  power  engineer  is  not  only  serving  his  best  inter- 
ests, but  also  the  best  interests  of  future  generations, 
in  taking  into  consideration  standby  losses. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad 
Co.  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1921,  shows  the  burn- 
ing of  2.174  lb.  of  coal  for  each  kwhr.  produced  in  the 
various  plants  for  the  year  1921.  This  was  bituminous 
coal  having  an  average  heat  value  for  the  year  of  14,600 
B.t.u.  per  lb.  The  yearly  thermal  efficiency  of  the  conr,- 
bined  power  stations  would  be: 

2545  X  100  _  „.,  . 

1^ =  8.02  per  cent 

2.174  X  14,600 
Assuming  a  generator  efficiency  of  95  per  cent,  the 
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overall    efficiency   at   the    switchboard    evidently     then 
would  be: 

8.02  X  0.95  =  7.62  per  cent 
This  annual  report  also  shows  that  this  coal  cost 
$7.71  per  gross  ton.    We  have  then: 


2.174  X 


$7.71 
2240 


=  0.7Cc.  per  kwhr. 


which  represents   the  fuel   cost  per  kwhr.   in   such   a 
station. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  under  full  load,  in  a  power 
station  such  as  those  operated  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railroad  Co.,  a  kwhr.  can  be  generated  by  burning 
1.425  lb.  of  coal.     We  then  have: 


1.425  X 


?7.71 
2240 


:  0.499c., 


which  is  the  fuel  cost  per  kwhr.  under  full  load  condi- 
tions on  such  a  system.  The  difference  between  0.76c. 
and  0.5c.  or  0.26c.  or  50  per  cent  of  full  load  cost,  rep- 
resents the  increased  cost  of  each  kwhr.  generated  due 
to  the  standby  losses  and  the  operation  of  various  sta- 
tions at  less  than  full  load. 

One  great  advantage  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, either  4-cycle  gas  engines  or  2-cycle  Diesel  oil 
engines,  is  the  fact  that  when  the  engine  is  shut  down 
there  is  absolutely  no  standby  loss — the  gas  is  shut  oft' 
or  the  oil  is  shut  off.     In  the  case   of   oil,    that   which 


=  0.4018c., 


might  have  been  burned  to  make  up  standby  losses  re- 
mains in  the  storage  tank  to  be  used  when  power  is 
needed.  Therefore,  we  can  with  full  assurance  know 
that  so  far  as  fuel  costs  are  concerned  the  average  econ- 
omy of  our  internal  combustion  engine  is  also  the  an- 
nual economy  of  the  station  made  up  of  such  engines. 
We  may,  therefore,  derive  the  annual  cost  of  power 
when  generated  by  Diesel  oil  engines  as: 

0.63  lb.  of  oil  per  kwhr.  X 
$0.05  the  cost  per  gallon  of  21  Beaume  oil 
7.72  lb.  per  gallon  of  21  Beaume  oil 

fuel  cost  per  kwhr.  generated  on  Diesel  oil  engines. 
These  figures  show  that  the  Diesel  oil  engine  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  when  planning  power  units 
to  serve  for  standby  power  or  to  serve  as  peak  load 
absorbers  for  a  gas  engine  power  station. 

In  previous  papers  on  the  subject  of  power  genera- 
tion in  steel  plants,  the  writer  has  pointed  out  the 
economy  of  using  gas  engines  for  all  loads  between  100 
per  cent  and  50  per  cent  load  factor,  and  suggested  that 
steam  turbines  either  located  in  a  steel  plant  or  in  a 
central  station  should  be  used  for  absorbing  the  low 
load  factor  portion  of  the  steel  plant  load.  It  is  now- 
evident  that  a  third  prime  mover  should  be  added  to  the 
list  for  this  character  of  service,  namely,  the  Diesel 
oil  engine. 


New  Line  of  Small  Air  Compressors 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  announced  a  new  line  of  small  vertical  belt  driven 
air  compressors,  known  as  type  Fifteen.  In  addition 
to  the  plain  belt  drive  design  each  size  is  built  as  a  self- 
contained  electric  motor  outfit,  driven  through  pinion 
and  internal  gears,  or  by  employing  the  short  belt  drive 
arrangement.  The  compressing  end  and  electric  motor 
of  both  gear  and  short  belt  drive  imits  are  furnished 
mounted  on  a  common  sub-base,  so  that  they  in  no  way 
■depend  upon  the  foundation  for  correct  alinement. 

Several  noteworthy  features  of  construction  have 
been  incorporated,  of  which  the  "constant-level"  lubri- 
cation system  is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
Others  include  the  constant  speed  unloader  for  plain 
belt  drive  machines;  the  centrifugal  unloader  for  start 
and  stop  control  machines ;  and  the  increased  size  of  the 
water  reservoir  cooling  pot. 

The  constant-level  system  of  lubrication  maintains  a 
constant-level  of  oil.  The  base  of  the  compressor  forms 
an  oil   reservoir.      Pet  cocks  determine  the  maximum 
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and  minimum  amount  of  oil  in  the  reservoir.  Above 
this  reservoir  and  directly  underneath  the  connecting 
rod  is  a  constant-level  pan.  Oil  is  pumped  from  the 
reservoir  into  this  constant-level  pan  through  a  pump. 
A  projecting  stem  on  the  connecting  rod  dips  into  the 
pan  and  distributes  the  desired  quantity  of  oil  for 
proper  lubrication. 

The  constant  speed  unloader  controls  the  unloading 
of  the  compressor  by  automatically  opening  the  inlet 
valve  when  the  receiver  pressure  rises  above  that  at 
which  the  unloader  is  set  to  operate.  When  the  receiver 
pressure  has  fallen  a  predetermined  amount,  the  un- 


loader automatically  releases  the  inlet  valve  and  allows 
the  compressor  to  return  to  work  and  thus  build  up  the 
receiver  pressure  again. 

The  centrifugal  unloader  allows  the  compressor  to 
start  under  "no  load"  such  as  is  essential  when  auto- 
matic start  and  stop  control  is  used,  and  permits  the 
electric  driving  motor  to  come  up  to  full  speed  before 
the  load  is  thrown  on  automatically.  This  unloader  ac- 
complishes its  purpose  by  holding  the  inlet  valve  open 
until  the  motor  has  reached  full  speed. 


Naval  Laboratory  Delayed 

Washington,  Oct.  24. — Work  on  the  buildings  con- 
stituting the  naval  e.xperimental  laboratory  at  Bellevue 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted and  equipment  is  being  installed.  But  opera- 
tions, except  to  a  limited  extent,  cannot  begin  until 
Congress  has  appropriated  the  necessary  funds.  The 
small  amount  of  work  that  may  be  started,  will  be 
done  by  special  allotments  from  naval  bureaus  directly 
concerned  in  the  development  of  experiments.  Esti- 
mates required  to  conduct  the  work  had  been  sub- 
mitted, but  were  disapproved  by  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  They  will  be 
included  in  the  next  budget  in  the  hope  of  more  favor- 
able action.  The  laboratory  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
§1,500,000,  ap'propriated  by  Congress.  The  idea  of  its 
construction  grew  out  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 
of  24  leading  engineers  of  the  country,  which  was 
created  shortly  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  and  of  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  chairman. 
Many  inventions  and  new  processes  were  suggested  to 
the  board  and  the  latter  urged  tte  establishment  of 
a  naval  research  laboratory. 

Work  in  contemplation  at  the  laboratory  includes 
metallurgical  problems,  and  the  research  proposed  will 
deal  largely  with  these  problems  as  well  as  those  re- 
lating to  radio.  No  chemical  work  of  consequence  is 
expected  to  be  done  at  the  laboratory,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  considered  to  be  done  better  by  private  interests. 


The  Rex  Typewriter  Corporation,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
which  resumed  production  Oct.  1  following  an  inter- 
mission to  perfect  new  designs,  reports  foreign  orders 
increasing  in  a  most  gratifying  manner.  Miller,  Drake 
&  Co.,  of  London,  cabled  Oct.  14  asking  the  monthly 
shipment  be  increased  from  100  to  150  machines.  Pietro 
Castelli  of  Brussels  has  ordered  200  for  November 
shipment. 
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Machine  lor  Culting  Irregular  Shapes 

A.  C.  Campbell,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  recently 
placed  on  the  market  a  so-called  nibbling  machine. 
This  machine  was  exhibited  at  the  Machine  Tool  Ex- 
hibition at  Yale  University  and  mentioned  in  the  Sept. 
28  issue  of  The  Iron  Age,  in  which  that  exhibition  was 
reported. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  machine  consists  of  a  C  type 
frame  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  punching  ma- 
chine. The  overarm  of  this  frame  carries  a  rapidly 
reciprocating  punch  of  small  size  which  operates  in  a 
female  die  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame.  This  punch 
is  of  special  construction,  in  that  a  small  stop  pin  at  its 
extreme  end  governs  the  amount  of  feed.  The  work  to 
be  cut  may  be  sheet  iron,  celluloid  or  any  other  ma- 
terial which  is  not  too  soft  to  be  properly  cut  in  such 
a  manner  and  is  fed  into  the  machine  against  the  feed 
pin.  As  the  punch  reciprocates  small  particles  of  the 
material  are  punched  out,  thereby  producing  the  cut. 
The  material  is  fed 
to  the  machine,  or 
rather  guided  by  the 
operator,  following 
a  design  which  may 
be  laid  out  on  the 
work  or  shown  by  a 
template  placed  on 
top  of  the  work. 
The  design  of  the 
punch  and  die  hold- 
ers permits  easy 
removal,  insertion  or 
adjustment.  A  fwint 
of  economy  is  made 
in  the  fact  that  the 
punches  are  made 
double-ended  so  that 
when  one  end  be- 
comes  worn    it  may 


At  Left — Campbell 
Nibbling  Machine 
At     Right  —  Scope     of 
Work  Cut  by  the  Nib- 
bling Machine 


be  reversed  and  the  other  end  used.  Punches  are  made 
of  special  alloy  steel,  are  properly  tempered  for  the 
work  and  ground  to  size. 

This  machine  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  circle  shear  which  leaves  a  burr,  where- 
as this  machine  leaves  the  material  flat.  It  is  also  in- 
tended for  a  great  variety  of  work  which,  in  the  past, 
has  been  produced  by  drilling  consecutive  holes  along 
the  edge  of  the  layout,  later  to  be  filed.  The  machine 
will  handle  material  up  to  and  including  A  in.  The 
average  cutting  speed  is  18  in.  per  minute.  Adjust- 
ments for  different  gages  of  metal  can  readily  be  made 
and  the  machine  is  also  equipped  with  a  circle  cutting 
attachment  to  take  circles  up  to  28  in.  in  diameter. 

The  machine  is  adaptable  to  a  large  variety  of  uses, 
such  as  making  gages  or  templates,  stripper  plates,  de- 
signs in  ornamental  iron  work,  etc.  Illustration  here- 
with shows  a  number  of  designs  which  can  readily  be 
cut  on  the  machine  and  will  give  an  idea  of  its  scope. 


A  study  of  the  action  of  steam  on  coke,  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  in  sulphur  content  of  the  coke,  is  being 
made  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  by  A.  R.  Powell,  physical  organic  chem- 
ist, and  S.  H.  Thompson,  research  fellow  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology. 


Synthetic  Cast  Iron  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

As  is  well  known,  pig  iron  is  not  produced  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  the  present  time  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  demand  for  iron  of  such  grades  as  are  re- 
quired for  foundry  purposes.  As  a  result,  foundry  iron 
is  costly,  due  to  high  freight  rates  on  eastern  iron  that 
is  brought  in  and  to  the  high  cost  of  coke  suitable  for 
use  in  the  cupola.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  steel 
scrap  is  to  be  had,  and,  for  that  reason,  attention  has 
been  recently  given  by  the  members  of  the  electrometal- 
lurgical  section  of  the  northwest  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  at  Seattle,  to  the  problem  of  determining  the 
best  conditions  for  the  production  of  cast  iron  by  melt- 
ing scrap  steel  in  the  electric  furnace.  These  conditions 
were  established  by  numerous  experiments  conducted  in 
a  laboratory  furnace  holding  300  lb.  of  metal. 

Later  on  these  conditions  were  applied  in  a  local 
foundry  with  excellent  results.  Low-grade  miscel- 
laneous steel  scrap  was  melted  and  carburized  in  a  3000- 
Ib.,  direct-arc,  3-phase  electric  furnace  and  the  resultant 
metal  discharged  into  the  pouring  ladle  and  then  into 
the  molds  for  the  miscellaneous  gray  iron  castings  which 
made  up  the  normal  output  of  the  foundry.  The  carbon 
and  silicon  content  of  the  product  was  under  control,  at 
all  times,  and  the  furnace  operator  had  no  difficulty  in 
producing  the  grade  of  iron  required.  Satisfactory 
castings  were  made  with  the  normal  consumption  of 
power  and  electrodes. 


More  Activity  in  Rolling  Mill  Equipment 

The  business  of  the  Morgan  Construction  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  improved  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  is  running  at  full  capacity  with  a  single  shift.    Con- 


The  Now  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass., 
has  voluntarily  increased  wages  in  the  sewing  machine 
departments.  The  increase  varies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  but  averages  approximately  10 
per  cent. 


tracts  for  rolling  mills  that  were  ordered  held  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  are  now  being  carried 
forward  and  several  of  them  have  been  completed,  in- 
cluding a  billet  mill  and  a  merchant  mill  for  India.  A 
number  of  American  contracts  are  among  those  which 
would  have  been  in  operation  long  ago  had  it  not  been 
for  the  depression  and  consequent  requests  by  purchas- 
ers to  defer  deliveries.  In  addition  some  rolling  mill 
contracts  have  been  booked  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
company  is  filling  many  orders  for  wire-making  ma- 
chinery, which  accounts  in  considerable  measure  for  the 
present  activities  of  the  Worcester  plant.  There  are 
now  close  to  400  men  on  the  payroll,  while  early  in  the 
year  the  shops  were  not  at  all  busy. 
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FERROMANGANESE   SLPPLIES 

Oiifimt  Dei-reasin;:  Slowly — Iinportalioiis  Heavy — 

Availablo   Supplies  Larfje — Spiegel- 

eiscii  Output  Light 

THE  manganese-iron  alloy  output  of  American  fur- 
naces thus  far  this  year  has  been  as  erratic  as  that 
of  steel,  due  to  the  various  strikes.  The  peak  in  ferro- 
manganese  was  reached  in  May  despite  the  coal  strike 
but  there  has  been  a  gradual  falling  off  since,  although 
the  September  output  of  10,681  tons  was  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 
The  spiegeleisen  production  was  higher  in  July  and 
August  at  the  height  of  the  strikes  than  at  any  other 
time  this  year.  The  low  point  was  12*30  tons  in  Janu- 
ary, with  only  "2095  tons  in  March. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  coke  has  interfered  sharply 
with  the  regular  merchant  producers  of  ferromanganese 
and  the  same  cause  has  had  some  effect  on  the  output 
of  spiegeleisen.  The  following  table  gives  the  pro- 
duction of  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  thus  far 
this  year  compared  with  previous  years: 


Ferroman- 
ganese 

April.     1922 14,998 

ilay   20,334 

June 18,273 

July   18,873 

August 11,402 

September    10,681 

Average  per  month  : 

First   quarter....  6,951 

Second    quarter..  17,868 

Third    quarter...  13.652 

Total,     1921 98.439 

Total,    1920 282,681 

Total.    1919 179,029 

Total,     1918 345,306 

Total,     1913 119,495 


Average 

Spiegeleisen    Total 

per  Month 

4.211 

19,209 

4,902 

15,432 

4,817 

23.090 

7,176 

26,049 

7,925 

19.327 

4,235 

14,916 

2,752 

9,703 

4,643 

22,511 

6,445 

20,097 

56,139 

154,578 

12,881 

103,448 

386,129 

32,177 

65,391 

244,470 

20.732 

249,002 

594,308 

49.525 

126.081 

245,576 

20,464 

Judged  by  the  third  quarter  output  of  13,652  tons 
per  month,  the  present  production  of  ferromanganese 
and  spiegeleisen  is  considerably  heavier  than  that  in 
1921,  but  much  below  that  of  1920. 

Available  Supplies 

The  available  supplies  of  ferromanganese  thus  far 
this  year  and  previous  years,  as  obtained  from  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  output,  imports  and  exports  have  been  as 
follows : 

Ferromanganese  Output,  Imports  and  Exports,  and  Available 
Su-pplies  in  Gross  Tons 

Available 
Output     Imports  Exports  Supplies 

April.    1922 14,998 

May    20,334 

June    18,273 

July    18,873 

August    11,402 

Aver,  per  mo.,  1st  quarter  6.951 
Aver,  per  mo.,  2d  quarter.  17,868 
Average  per  month,  1921.  8.203 
Average  per  month,  1920.  23.557 
Average  per  month,  1919.  14,923 
Average  per  month,  1918.  28.775 
Average  per  month,  1917.  21.486 
■  17.365 


2,380 

5,213 

13,525 

25,841 

15.959 

2,053 

7,039 

755 

4,941 

2,752 

2,264 

3,703 

7,577 

4,605 

10,672 

6.688 

8.399 


241 


179 

76 

130 

112 


255 
298 
♦776 


17,137 
25,506 
31,743 
44,535 
27,285 

8,874 
24,795 

8.901 
28.210 
17.420 
30,741 
25,413 


Average  per  month,  1916. 

Average  per  month,  1915.    

Average  per  month,  1913.  9,958 

Average  per  month.  1911.  6,207 
5-year   average    (1910-14) 

per  month   8.280 

•First  half  only. 

Due  to  heavy  importations  of  British  ferromanga- 
nese, the  available  supplies  have  decidedly  increased. 
They  ranged  from  27,285  tons  to  44,535  tons  for  June, 
July  and  August  with  the  monthly  average  for  the 
second  quarter  at  24,795  tons. 

The  feature  of  the  record  for  recent  months  has 
been  the  large  receipts  of  imported  alloy.  For  June, 
July  and  August  the  average  has  been  18,441  tons  per 
month  or  far  in  excess  of  the  movement  in  1913  of  10,672 
tons  per  month  when  about  half  of  the  American  con- 
sumption came  from  abroad.  The  recent  importations 
exceed  any  previous  record  and  have  been  due  to  efforts 
to  anticipate  the  duty  which  went  into  effect  Sept.  21. 
Manganese  Ore  Imports 

Imports  of  manganese  ore  have  been  increasing 
almost  each  month  this  year,  due  also  to  a  duty,  and 
in  contrast  to  a  decrease  in  ferromanganese  production. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  these  were  only  10,609 
tons  per  month  but  in  July  and  August  they  had  in- 
creased to  over  62,000  tons  per  month.  Imports  thus 
far  this  year,  compared  with  other  years,  have  been  as 
follows: 

Manganese  Ore  Imports  into  the  United  States  in  Gross  Tons 


April.  1922 

May 

June    

July    

August    .  . . 
First   quarter. 


Total 

25.559 

46.517 

44,329 

62.518 

62,121 

31,828 

Second    quarter 116,405 

Total,    1921 401,354 

Total,     1920 606,937 

Total.     1919 332,344 

Total,    1918 491,303 

Total,     1917 629,972 

Total,    1916 576,324 

Total,    1915 320,784 

Total,    1913 345,084 


Average 
per  Month 


10,609 
38.801 
33.446 
5«,578 
27,779 
40,942 
52,498 
48,027 
26,732 
28.858 


For  the  first  eight  months  this  year,  ore  importa- 
tions have  been  34,109  tons  per  month  which  compares 
with  33,446  tons  per  month  in  1921  and  over  50,500  tons 
per  month  in  1920.  In  1913  they  were  only  28,858  tons 
per  month. 

British  Supplies  of  Manganese  Ore 

Importations  of  manganese  ore  into  Great  Britain 
have  been  moderately  increasing  this  year  but  are  far 
below  those  of  pre-war  and  war  years.  The  following 
table  gives  the  record: 

British  Imports  of  Manganese  Ore 


Total 

April.    1922 8.712 

May    31,518 

June 18,798 

July    27,415 

August    29,644 

F^rst  quarter 21,831 

Second    quarter 59,028 

Total.    1921 172  856 

Total,    1920 452,613 

Total.    1919 265,800 

Total,    1918 365.606 

Total,    1917 331,264 

Total,    1916 439,509 

Total,    1915 377,324 

Total,    1914 479,435 

Total,    1913 601,177 


7,277 
19,676 
14,405 
37,718 
22,150 
30,467 
27,605 
36,625 
31,443 
39,953 
50,098 


For  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  British  ore 
importations  have  been  17,239  tons  per  month  which  is 
only  a  little  higher  than  the  1921  movement  and  con- 
siderably under  the  record  of  any  other  year  from  1913 
to  1920  inclusive. 

Supplies  and  Needs  in  1922 

Not  long  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it 
was  officially  estimated  that  the  monthly  needs  of  the 
steel  industry  were  28,000  tons  of  ferromanganese.  This 
was  based  on  the  use  of  80  per  cent  alloy  and  a  steel  out- 
put of  about  43,000,000  tons.  Assuming  the  1922  steel 
production  to  be  32,000,000  tons,  based  on  the  data  to 
date  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  that 
74  per  cent  of  this  is  open-hearth  steel  with  two-fifths 
of  the  Bessemer  output  absorbing  spiegeleisen  as  high 
carbon  steel,  the  estimated  amount  of  80  per  cent 
ferromanganese  necessary  this  year  at  17  lb.  per  ton 
of  steel  is  217,600  tons.  Adding  to  this  the  10,000  tons 
estimated  as  usually  needed  in  the  iron  foundry  busi- 
ness, the  total  1922  needs  become  227,600  tons.  That 
this  will  actually  be  less  is  probable  because  the  total 
steel  production  will  probably  fall  below  30,000,000 
tons. 

To  meet  this  theoretical  ferromanganese  demand  of 
227,600  tons,  there  has  already  been  produced  170,828 
tons  to  Oct.  1  with  49,078  tons  imported  to  Sept.  1,  or  a 
total  of  219,906  tons.  Production  for  the  then  remain- 
ing months  of  this  year  will  probably  total  30,000  tons 
and  importations  will  continue  heavy,  part  of  the  re- 
maining four  months  at  least,  so  that  the  theoretical 
needs  of  a  liberally  estimated  steel  output  will  be  more 
than  amply  met,  even  if  importations  ceased  altogether. 


The  Ensign-Bickford  Co.,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  has  vol- 
untarily increased  wages  of  its  several  hundred  em- 
ployees 5  per  cent.    The  plant  is  operating  at  capacity. 
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ROLE  OF  METALLURGIST 

Inttresting  Points  Developed  at  Meeting  of  Detroit 
Foundrymen's  Association 

Harry  Rayner,  metallurgist  for  Dodge  Bros.,  Inc., 
addressed  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Detroit 
Foundrymen's  Association  Oct.  19  on  "The  Role  of  the 
xMetallurgist  in  the  Foundry."  Mr.  Rayner  urged  the 
closest  possible  co-operation  with  the  foundry's  sources 
of  raw  material  supply,  suggesting  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  purchasing  department  it  is  possible  not 
only  to  arrange  for  the  regular  supplies  of  coke,  pig 
iron,  sand  and  other  bulk  materials  of  standard  grades, 
but  also  to  secure  such  materials  of  unusual  analyses 
as  may  be  occasionally  required  for  particular  purposes. 
He  cited  particularly  the  possibility  of  locating  fPecial 
casts  of  pig  iron,  such  as  high  manganese,  for  which  the 
producer  may  have  no  immediate  outlet  and  which  can 
readily  be  secured,  provided  the  metallurgist  is  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  furnace  operations  at  the  plant 
supplying  him,  thus  largely  eliminating  the  use  of 
more  expensive  alloys. 

Referring  to  scrap,  Mr.  Rayner  emphasized  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  uniformity  in  the  material  charged  into 
the  cupola,  pointing  out  that  much  can  be  done  toward 
this  end  by  a  constant  and  careful  inspection  of  pur- 
chased scrap  at  the  point  of  origin  before  it  is  loaded  for 
shipment.  If  this  is  not  possible,  he  argued,  the  foundry 
will  find  it  more  profitable  to  use  only  its  own  return 
scrap.  The  metallurgist  must  have  absolute  control  of 
the  cupola,  the  charging  and  melting  operations  and, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  tact,  should  follow  the  castings 
through  the  machine  shop  as  well.  He  insisted  that  the 
foundry  could  not  be  run  from  the  laboratory,  but  that 
the  metallurgist,  to  realize  the  full  possibilities  of  his 
position,  must  be  in  close  personal  touch  daily  with  all 
operations  from  the  selection  of  raw  materials  through 
the  machining  of  the  castings. 

Several  interesting  points  were  developed  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  Mr.  Rayner's  paper.  Regarding 
pouring  temperatures,  it  was  agreed  that  the  hotter  the 
iron  the  harder  the  thin  sections  will  show  on  the  Bri- 
nell  test.  This  condition  is  reversed  for  heavy  sections, 
and  machine  shop  complaints  are  most  numerous  on 
cylinders  cast  with  dull  iron.  It  was  also  stated  that 
castings  which  carry  a  thin  skin  of  extreme  hardness 
can  sometimes  be  corrected  by  weathering  in  storage, 
as  they  will  rust  down  to  a  point  where  they  will  machine 
readily. 

The  Detroit  association  also  discussed  the  possibility 
of  co-operating  with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  some  problems  of  importance  to  the  foundry  industry. 
Suggestions  included  the  subject  of  core  oils,  the  chilling 
of  cylinder  bores  and  the  securing  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  foundry  coke. 


work  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  Details  of  the 
working  plan  adopted  by  the  group  were  published  a 
short  time  ago. 


Quad  City  Foundrymen  Meet 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Quad  City  Foundrymen's 
Association  was  held  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  Oct.  16,  with 
an  attendance  of  90.  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke,  Watchung, 
N.  J.,  gave  an  address  on  general  foundry  practice.  He 
started  in  with  a  brief  history  of  the  foundry  industry 
from  its  inception  and  followed  through  up  to  the 
present  day  practice  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
before  and  after  the  world  war.  He  held  the  attention 
of  the  members  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which 
time  he  answered  questions  up  until  ten  o'clock. 

The  association  had  a  representative  attendance 
from  27  gray  iron,  malleable,  steel,  brass  and  aluminum 
foundries.  It  seems  that  they  had  representatives  from 
all  departments  of  their  local  industries  as  follows: 
Managers,  16;  general  superintendents,  6;  foundry  fore- 
men and  foundry  superintendents,  25;  foundry  engi- 
neers, 3;  chemists,  5;  pattern  makers,  1;  production 
managers,  accountants  and  clerks,  6;  purchasing  agents 
and  welfare  men,  8;  non-members  of  the  association,  20. 

The  foundrymen  of  the  section  pledged  themselves 
to  hold  the  third  Monday  in  each  month  open  for  a 
monthly  meeting.  A.  E.  Hageboeck  is  president,  John 
Ploehn,  vice-president,  and  R.  L.  Van  Alstyne,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  association. 


Meeting  of  Electric  Steel  Founders'  Research 
Group 

The  chief  executives  and  the  operating  officials  of 
the  companies  comprising  the  Electric  Steel  Fountiers' 
Research  Group  recently  held  a  three-day  meeting  at 
Wcrncrsville,  Pa.,  at  which  exhaustive  progress  reports 
were  presented  on  researches  being  conducted  by  the 
organization  into  annealing,  core  practice,  facing  prac- 
tice, furnace  practice,  and  the  elimination  of  slag  from 
castings.  It  is  stated  that  there  has  been  gratifying 
progress  in  each  group  investigation  and  that  the  im- 
proved volume  of  business  in  the  industry  at  present 
affords  better  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  certain 
researches  than  when  operations  were  curtailed  during 
1921. 

The  group  members  report  that  the  standardization 
of  practices  has  recently  been  extended  to  cover  methods 
of  chemical  analysis. 

The  group  consists  of  the  following  companies: 
Electric  Steel  Co.,  Chicago;  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co., 
McKee.sport,  Pa.;  Lebanon  Steel  Foundry,  Lebanon, 
Pa.;  Michigan  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Sivyer 
Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee.    The  group  began  active 


Engii 


ineering  Research 

Much  information  regarding  the  division  of  engi- 
neering of  the  National  Research  Council  is  given  in  a 
36-page  booklet  6  x  9  in.  just  issued  by  the  council  in 
co-operation  with  the  Engineering  Foundation,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  Approximately  80 
societies  are  included  in  the  membership  of  the  coun- 
cil, its  division  of  engineering,  one  of  thirteen  in  all, 
being  located  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building 
to  facilitate  co-operation  with  those  societies.  The  di- 
vision plans  programs  for  projects  brought  before  it 
and  aids  in  organizing  and  carrying  out  the  plans.  It 
co-or.-'inates  the  work  of  societies,  industries,  universi- 
ties, governmental  bureaus  and  individuals  along  re- 
search lines.  Among  the  fields  which  have  been  investi- 
gated are  those  relating  to  pyrometry,  fatigue  of 
metals,  steel  ingots,  highways,  molding  sands,  marine 
piling,  electrical  core  losses  and  insulation,  heat  trans- 
mission, hardness  of  metals,  deoxidizing  for  steel  and 
welding  of  all  varieties. 


Iron  Mining  Discussed 

\  meeting  of  the  New  England  Street  Railway  Club, 
held  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  19,  at  the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  attended  by  about  100,  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  mining  of  iron  ore  and  its  conversion 
into  commercial  products  consumed  by  street  railway 
companies.  .  , 

Frank  B  Walker,  superintendent  maintenance  ol 
way.  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Co.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  mining  of  iron  in  the  Mesabi  iron  range. 
Illustrations  accompanied  his  talk.  F.  A.  Weymouth 
sales  metallurgist,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  read 
a  paper  on  modern  practice  in  rolling  special  steel  i 
and  girder  rails. 


In  the  analytical  work  on  blast  furnace  hearth  gases, 
being  performed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  the 
composition  of  the  gases  in  the  tuyere  P'ane  has  been 
determined  at  two  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
One  a  furnace  making  ferromanganese.  showed  con- 
ditions practically  identical  with  Southern  practice  on 
basic  or  pig  iron.  The  other,  making  basic  iron,  showed 
penetration  of  oxygen  to  a  further  distance  than  ob- 
tained in  the  Southern  furnaces.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  a  blast  furnace  operation  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  to  obtain  samples  at  other  Plan«s  up  tn« 
bosh.  It  is  hoped  that  this  work  may  bring  forth  some 
valuable  information. 
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Automobile  Steel  Less  Seasonal 

It  is  a  matter  of  comment  that  the  demand  for 
steel  from  the  automotive  industry  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  decline  materially  with  the 
wane  of  summer.  Some  manufacturers  doing  a 
large  business  with  that  industry  find  specifica- 
tions for  tonnages  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  are 
greater  than  those  for  the  first  half,  and  it  is  the 
belief  as  well  as  the  hope  of  the  steel  producers 
that  this  important  outlet  is  passing  out  of  the 
seasonal  class.  That  sales  of  those  forms  of  steel 
finding  large,  if  not  principal,  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  should 
have  increased  in  recent  months  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  drift  of  pleasure  car  design  toward 
the  closed  or  all-the-year-round  car,  with  its 
larger  use  of  steel.  Further,  it  required  no  un- 
usual prophetic  gift  to  visualize  as  far  back  as 
early  summer  the  present  railroad  transportation 
conditions  and  the  incident  increase  in  the  use  of 
motor  trucks  to  get  steel  from  the  mill  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Those  best  informed  believe  the  new  develop- 
ment in  automobile  steel  to  be  a  permanent  one 
and  speak  of  it  as  a  natural  evolution.  The  auto- 
motive industry  has  reached  a  point  where 
changes  of  design  from  year  to  year  are  becoming 
less  important.  The  degree  of  standardization 
that  has  been  attained  gives  greater  latitude 
in  the  matter  of  advance  purchases  of  steel.  It 
also  permits  the  maintenance  of  motor  car  produc- 
tion at  a  higher  rate  in  the  period  of  light  de- 
mand than  was  possible  when  the  struggle  to  get 
out  something  new  in  a  pleasure  car  was  almost 
as  intense  as  the  competition  for  business;  indeed, 
when  new  design  was  the  chief  sales  argument. 
The  present  capacity  for  the  production  of  auto- 
mobile .steels  is  ample,  provided  the.  requirements 
are  spread  over  a  reasonable  period,  but  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  year  in  six  or  seven  months 
would  require  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
amount  of  steel  making  capacity  which  neces- 
sarily would  be  idle  in  what  have  been  considered 
off-season  months. 

The  demands  of  the  automotive  industry, 
though  probably  less  rather  than  more  than  8  per 
cent  of  the  country's  output  of  steel,  have  been  so 
insistent  at  times  as  to  affect  the  entire  structure 
of  steel  prices.     This  was  notably  the  case  in  the 


early  part  of  1920  and  to  a  less  degree  was  felt 
this  year.  When  their  cars  were  selling  well  and 
they  were  compelled  to  make  close  connections 
with  steel  works,  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  not  let  the  price  stand  in  the  way.  Steel  iji 
the  ingot  moves  toward  those  finishing  outlets  in 
which  the  prices  are  best,  not  infrequently  at  the 
expense  of  other  requirements.  If  the  mills  get 
the  chance  to  make  up  the  steel  when  motor  car 
buying  is  lightest,  there  will  be  no  pinch  in  the 
supply  when  the  call  for  cars  is  greatest.  That 
there  was  not  a  scarcity  of  tin  plate  this  year — 
and  the  demand  for  food  containers  has  been  ex- 
tremely large — was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tainer manufacturers  put  in  their  specifications 
early  and  had  tin  plate  in  abundance  when  the 
demand  came  for  cans.  The  automotive  industry 
does  well  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  can 
makers. 


Prices  and  Progress 

An  important  item  in  the  economic  alinement 
of  affairs  in  the  past  half  dozen  years  is  the  part 
that  inefficiency  plays  in  the  making  of  commodity 
prices.  If  this  item  be  overlooked  a  misleading 
conclusion  may  be  reached  as  to  "the  business 
situation"  at  any  given  time.  Before  the  war  we 
did  not  feel,  perhaps,  that  the  American  people  were 
doing  their  work  and  conducting  their  business 
altogether  efficiently,  but  in  the  retrospect,  and  in 
the  light  of  much  that  we  have  seen  lately,  we 
must  conclude  that  these  things  went  on  rather  well 
in  that  period. 

That  the  market  price  of  a  commodity  rose  in- 
dicated, as  a  rule,  that  there  was  a  particularly 
heavy  demand  for  it,  and  the  demand  was  s\Tnp- 
tomatic  of  the  community  having  progressed  so  as 
to  be  able  to  buy  more  of  the  goods.  There  was 
some  debate  as  to  whether  rising  prices  caused 
prosperity  or  prosperity  caused  rising  prices,  but 
the  argument  was  conducted  chiefly  by  doctrinaires. 
The  practical  business  man  was  not  interested,  for 
he  felt  confident  that  the  two  went  together,  and 
that  seemed  enough  for  him. 

The  situation  now  is  quite  different.  In  the 
high  prices  of  the  past  few  years  the  factor  of 
inefficiency  has  been   important.     A  very  fair  and 
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comprehensive  index  is  the  debits  to  individual  ac- 
count's at  banks  outside  New  York.  Taking  the 
volume  of  debits  in  1919  as  100,  1920  stood  at  118 
and  1921  at  91.  Taking  the  Bureau  of  Labor's 
index  number  of  commodities  at  wholesale  and 
using  1919  as  a  basis,  we  have:  1919,  100;  1920, 
115;  1921,  73.  Inasmuch  as  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  bank  debits  represent  payment  for 
merchandise,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  amount  of 
business  was  done  in  1921.  Judged  by  prices  and 
by  the  amount  of  "unemployment"  one  would  rate 
1921  as  a  year  in  which  very  little  work  was  done. 
There  were  not  so  many  men  drawing  wages  and 
salaries  as  in  1920,  but  those  who  were  being  paid 
were  doing  more  work  than  they  did  in  1920. 

When  Connellsville  coke  sold  above  $10  a  ton, 
recently,  the  high  price  was  no  sign  that  there  was 
prosperity  and  progress.  It  was  a  sign  of  great 
inefficiency.  Little  coke  was  being  made.  It  has 
been  explained  lately  that  the  cost  of  producing 
Connellsville  coke  is  high  because  the  operators, 
besides  employing  coal  minei-s  and  coke  oven  work- 
ers, must  employ  numerous  guards.  That  does  not 
represent  efficient  production  of  coke.  The  pig  iron 
producer  should  not  regard  the  condition  as  favor- 
able, even  though  it  enables  him  to  secure  a  higher 
price  for  his  pig  iron  than  would  be  obtainable  if 
coke  were  being  produced  at  low  cost  and  sold  at 
corresponding  prices;  nor  can  the  foundryman  or 
steel  maker  find  evidence  of  "prosperity"  in  the 
high  price  of  pig  iron.  The  advancement  of  the 
country  is  measured  not  by  prices  nor  by  the  vol- 
ume of  money  turnover,  but  by  the  commodities 
and  service  the  people  of  the  countrj'  receive. 


Manganese  and  the  Tariff 

Importations  of  ferromanganese  in  recent 
months  have  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 
Not  even  in  1913,  when  British  producers  fur- 
nished about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  American 
consumption,  were  the  receipts  so  large.  In  June, 
July  and  August,  importations  averaged  18,441 
tons  per  month;  in  1913  they  were  10,672  tons  per 
month.  Steel  output  in  1913  was  about  at  the  rate 
of  to-day.  The  heavy  shipments  preceding  Sept. 
21,  as  is  well  known,  were  due  to  the  effort  to  an- 
ticipate the  new  duty  of  ly's  cents  per  pound  of 
contained  manganese.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  connection  with  the  figures  bearing  on  manga- 
nese supply  given  elsewhere,  that  even  with  the 
country's  steel  production  this  year  more  than  60 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1921,  there  is  already  in 
sight  a  supply  of  ferromanganese  well  in  excess 
of  any  theoretical  need.  Production  and  importa- 
tions to  date  exceed  the  demands  of  the  32,000,000- 
ton  steel  output  now  indicated  even  should  domes- 
tic output  and  importations  cease  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

It  will  take  time,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  how 
much  of  the  new  duty  British  producers  of  ferro- 
manganese will  need  to  absorb  in  order  to  hold  a 
share  of  the  domestic  trade;  also  what  part  of  the 
"protection"  given  them  by  the  new  tariff  domes- 
tic producers  may  need  to  give  up  in  order  to 
shut  out  the  foreign  product.  There  is  also  the 
unsettled  question  of  the  extent  to  which  steel 
companies  which  for  years  have  been  buyers  of 


ferromanganese  will  become  makers  of  their  own 
supply.  Further,  in  view  of  the  large  imports  of 
manganese  ores  before  the  new  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  of  contained  manganese  went  into  effect, 
some  time  will  elapse  before  domestic  producers 
of  such  ores,  in  whose  interest  the  whole  manga- 
nese tariff  schedule  was  framed  primarily,  will 
have  the  chance  to  justify  or  to  discredit  the  large 
promises  made  for  them  to  the  tariff-framers  at 
Washington. 


Getting  a  Full  Day's  Work  " 

Much  has  been  written  comparing  present-day 
labor  efficiency  and  that  to  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed before  the  war.  Most  of  the  writers  have 
given  their  own  impressions  and  many  of  them 
have  shown  such  bias  that  their  opinions  have 
been  discounted  accordingly.  Only  when  defi- 
nite figures  have  been  derived  from  careful  com- 
parative studies  are  the  results  likely  to  be  of 
real   value. 

One  such  study,  made  by  the  steamship  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  connection  with  un- 
loading cargoes  from  three  steamers  of  the  com- 
pany at  New  Orleans,  dealt  with  fifteen  consecu- 
tive trips  in  1915,  five  for  each  steamer,  and  fif- 
teen consecutive  trips,  five  for  each  steamer,  in 
the  winter  of  1919-1920.  The  figures  showed  that 
the  tonnage  handled  per  thousand  man-hours  was 
more  than  39  per  cent  greater  in  1915  than  in  the 
later  period.  The  steamers  were  an  identical 
three  in  each  case;  the  unloading  facilities  had 
not  been  changed;  the  character  of  cargo  was  the 
same;  the  tonnage  handled  in  the  fifteen  trips  in 
one  case  was  within  l';^  per  cent  of  the  total 
handled  in  the  other  fifteen  trips.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  verj-  men  involved  in  unloading  were  the 
same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  hours 
per  day  were  slightly  fewer  in  1920  than  in  1915, 
so  the  element  of  greater  fatigue  could  not  be  ad- 
duced. Hence  the  falling  off  must  be  ascribed  al- 
most wholly  to  the  difference  in  willingness  to 
work  between  the  two  periods. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  question  of 
willingness  to  work,  which  ties  back  into  the 
whole  problem  of  labor  union  domination,  now 
reaches  us  front  England.  A  joint  investigating 
committee  of  the  Engineering  and  National  Em- 
ployers' Federation,  the  Shipbuilding  Employers' 
Federation  and  the  Negotiating  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Unions  has  issued  a  report  which,  due  to 
the  composition  of  the  committee,  avoids  express- 
ing any  opinion.  Evidence  in  this  report  bears 
out  in  a  striking  way  the  justness  of  the  demand  of 
employers  that  labor  be  paid  according  to  its 
productivitj-,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  time 
put  in  on  a  given  job. 

Riveters  engaged  in  building  a  warship,  and 
working  on  time,  drove  176  rivets  per  squad  per 
week.  When  payment  by  results  was  adopted,  the 
number  of  rivets  driven  in  a  week  per  squad  of 
riveters  increased  to  722 — a  gain  of  no  less  than 
310  per  cent.  ♦ 

In  another  case,  when  the  workers  were  paid 
80  much  per  week,  the  frames  of  a  vessel  were  set 
at  the  rate  of  54  pairs  in  14  weeks.  This  works 
out  at  slightly  less  than  four  pairs  of  frames  set 
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each  week.  Under  piece  work  rates,  with  the 
same  workers,  80  pairs  of  frames  were  set  in  5':i 
weeks,  or  nearly  15  pairs  per  week.  The  increase 
in  production  per  jrang  per  week  in  this  case 
works  out  at  277  per  cent. 

Mechanics  fitting  watertight  sliding  shutters 
took  490  hours  when  on  time  work;  the  same  job 
.was  done  in  150  hours  when  payment  was  by  re- 
sult; the  gain  was  227  per  cent. 

Not  so  striking,  but  .still  showing  more  than 
double  the  output  per  thousand  man-hours,  was 
the  case  of  two  ships  built  from  identically  the 
same  plans,  one  of  which,  built  on  time  rates, 
took  2601  hours  to  complete,  \>'hile  on  piece  work 
rates  the  sister  ship,  with  the  same  number  of 
men  working,  was  completed  in  1151  hours.  The 
gain  here  was  126  per  cent. 

None  of  the  above  makes  plea.sant  reading  for 
union  labor  leader.^,  yet  the  farmer  is  not  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  hours  he  puts  in  in  his 
field;  the  steel  worker  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  tonnage  basis  of  payment;  salesmen  in 
many  lines  are  paid  a  commission  or  some  form  of 
bonus,  sometimes  in  addition  to  a  monthly  stipend. 
Such  a  method  of  payment  by  results  is  not  only 
the  fairest  that  can  be  devised,  when  properly 
.safeguarded,  but  it  is  the  one  which,  while  mak- 
ing satisfactory  return  to  both  capital  and  labor 
employed,  tends  to  insure  the  buyer  of  the  product 
against  inordinate  prices. 


A  More  Eflficit'iit  (!ii|»(»la 

That  the  cupola,  generally  regarded  as  an  effi- 
cient melting  medium,  is  capable  of  decided  im- 
provement is  demonstrated  in  an  article  in  Tkk 
Iron  Age  of  Oct.  19  de.scribing  the  Schuermann 
type,  a  recent  German  invention.  If  the  claims 
made  as  the  result  of  fairly  extensive  trials  can 
be  generally  sub.stantiated,  this  new  cupola  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  American  iron  foundry- 
men.  In  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  original 
German  description:  "No  such  fundamental 
change  in  cupola  practice  has  been  seen  for  the 
last  century."  This  statement  comes  from  the 
foundryman  who  made  the  trial  tests,  not  the  in- 
ventor. 

The  Schuermann  cupola  involves  the  use  of  a 
pre-heated  blast  under  pressure,  one  object  sought 
being  a  shortening  of  the  time  of  melting.  The 
test  runs  showed  not  only  a  shorter  operating  pe- 
riod but  low  coke  consumption.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance was  a  reduction  in  the  sulphur  content  of 
the  iron  by  20  to  30  per  cent. 

The  advantage  of  employing  such  a  device  in 
coping  with  high  cost  fuel  and  high  sulphur  scrap 
is  manifest.  Such  conditions  obtain  in  this  coun- 
try to-day  and  probably  in  Germany,  and  the  elec- 
tric furnace  has  been  advocated  and  used  to  cor- 
rect them.  But  there  are  many  cases  where  only  a 
cupola  is  available.  In  1908  at  the  Toronto  con- 
vention o£  American  foundrymen  a  somewhat 
similar  suggestion  was  discussed.  It  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  Baillot  cupola,  devised  by  a  Belgian  en- 
gineer, which  made  a  novel  use  of  hot  waste  gases, 
provision  being  made  for  returning  them  to  the 
tuyere  area.     This  cupola  was  described  in  The 


Iron  Age  of  Nov.  19,  1908.  It  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired no  foothold  in  this  country. 

Another  improvement  in  foundry  melting  was 
described  in  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  .31,  in  an  article 
dealing  with  centrifugal  iron  castings.  The  Hurst 
cupola,  developed  in  Great  Britain,  involves  a  spe- 
cial mechanical  charging  device  and  an  oil-fired 
receiver  or  fore-hearth  which  supplies  hot  metal 
of  regular  and  uniform  composition,  a  particular 
essential  in  the  centrifugal  casting  process. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  increased  interest  in  bet- 
ter cupola  performance  is  shown  at  the  same  time 
that  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  regenerative 
furnace  practice  are  yielding  remarkable  results. 
The  past  year  has  seen  great  strides  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  increase  of 
open-hearth  furnace  outputs  at  steel  works 
through  more  rapid  and  more  complete  combus- 
tion. There  are  not  the  same  possibilities  of  im- 
provement in  the  operation  of  the  ancient  shaft 
furnace  of  the  foundry,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
in  view  of  the  recent  developments  referred  to 
above,  to  expect  a  better  approach  to  theoretical 
cupola  efficiency  than  the  average  foundryman  has 
so  long  been  satisfied  to  attain. 


Kiiiidin^  Co^ls  in  England 

There  seerns  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  status  of  present  building  costs  in  England, 
and  their  relation  to  unemployment.  One  author- 
ity has  stated  that  the  present  excess  above  pre- 
war costs  is  between  GO  and  70  per  cent.  But  the 
National  Federation  of  House  Builders  places  it 
at  125  per  cent  and  takes  the  view  that  any  revival 
in  the  building  trades  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  very 
serious  shortage  of  labor,  according  to  the  London 
Ironmonger.  This  condition  would  prevent  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  wages.  Fear  of  a  shortage 
of  labor  reads  queerly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  June  the  number  of  unemployed  re- 
ceiving relief  or  unemployment  doles  in  England 
and  Wales  was  1,769,400  workers,  or  one  out  of 
every  21  in  the  entire  population  of  men,  women 
and  children.  And  on  Sept.  18  the  number  of 
wholly  unemployed  persons  registered  at  the  ex- 
changes in  Great  Britain  was  1,307,200.  From 
these  figures  it  would  seem  that  any  revival  in  any 
industry  in  Great  Britain  should  be  exceedingly 
welcome  to  all  concerned. 


The  Gi>\eninu'nt's   Haiul  in   l'^i(•«'^ 

The  Knijitntrinn  and  Minhiti  Ji)tiru(d-I'it;<s  re- 
fers with  enthusiasm  to  a  plan  it  has  had  in  opera- 
tion since  May,  under  which  its  market  quotations 
on  copper,  lead  and  zinc  have  been  made  "as  n  fur- 
ther precaution  and  safeguard,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  those  federal  bureaus  in  Washington  which 
are  specially  interested  in  the  mining  industries" — 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Each  week  the  iiuotatioiis  are  "fixed  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  market  editors  of 
Kiiyineering  and  Mining  Joiirnal-Presx  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  federal  bureaus,"  who  is  H.  S. 
Milliken,  chief  of  the  division  of  War  Minerals 
Supply  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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This  is  certainly  a  novel  Government  activity 
and  decidedly  a  new  departure  in  metal  market  re- 
porting. The  statement  that  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  above  "fixes"  market  quotations  is  prob- 
ably not  to  be  taken  with  all  the  implications  of 
the  word.  Nevertheless,  those  whom  years  of  ex- 
perience in  market  reporting  have  confirmed  in  the 
notion  that  their  work  is  rather  that  of  registering 
accurately  prices  established  by  actual  sales  cannot 
but  ask  why  a  Government  representative  should 
be  given  so  important  a  place  in  the  "fixing"  of 


quotations  on  important  metals.  The  independence 
of  the  men  whose  reports  of  market  conditions  and 
quotations  of  prices  have  become  authoritative  in 
great  industries  is  an  honorable  tradition  of  busi- 
ness journalism.  Why  the  Government  check? 
And  especially  why  the  Government  hand,  after  all 
the  war-time  machinery  of  price-fixing  has  been; 
done  away  with  and  when  both  at  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  the  clear  call  is  l>eing 
sounded  to  take  and  keep  the  Government  out  of 
business? 


BUYERS  HESITATE 


Prices   Softtiiiiig   ill   Youngstown   District — Labor 
Shortage  Felt 

Youngstown,  Oct.  24. — Steel  prices  are  softenina; 
following  substantially  reduced  costs  of  coal  and  coks, 
affecting  pig  iron  production  costs.  As  shipments  are 
improving,  urgency  on  the  part  of  consumers  for  ma- 
terial is  not  so  apparent.  In  sheets,  Valley  makers  are 
rapidly  reducing  their  unfilled  obligations.  Some  of 
the  smaller,  non-integrated  interests  are  not  more  than 
a  week  behind  on  their  running  orders.  Business  is 
being  placed  in  lots  ranging  from  100  to  250  and  500 
tons. 

Basic  pig  iron  has  declined  to  $30  in  the  Valleys, 
and  little  forward  business  is  being  done.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  settling  of  coke  prices  may  establish  a  $28 
iron  market  for  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  Steel  works 
interests  operating  their  own  blast  furnaces  are  largely 
consuming  their  output,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  which  is  making  shipments  regularly 
against  a  contract  with  a  middle  interest,  which  in- 
volved a  purchase  by  the  maker  of  scrap  at  a  figure 
above  the  market  at  the  time. 

Semi-Finished   Material 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth  and  Bessemer,  have  stabil- 
ized at  ?40  for  the  final  quarter,  and  price  adjustments 
with  interests  covered  by  contract  have  been  made  on 
this  basis.  Such  sheet  rollers  as  the  Newton  Steel  Co., 
F-alcon  Steel  Co.,  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Ashtabula  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.  are  covered  on 
their  semi-finished  requirements  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  There  is  little  demand  for  slabs  and  billets, 
which  are  taking  the  same  quotation  as   sheet  bar.<c. 


With  softer  iron  prices  likely  to  apply  on  first  quarter 
business,  such  interests  are  looking  for  a  recession  in 
sheet  bar  prices. 

Sheet   Conditions   Easier 

This  same  feeling  is  reflected  along  the  line  in  fin- 
ished products  and  particularly  in  sheets.  Any  interest 
in  the  Valley  would  take  on  tonnage  to-day  on  the 
basis  of  3.50c.  for  No.  28  gage  black,  with  a  propor- 
tionate differential  for  galvanized.  It  is  reported  that 
some  mills  are  even  willing  to  shade  this  price  on  at- 
tractive tonnages,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  3.35c. 
quotation  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  will 
apply  on  some  tonnages  entered  by  independents  over 
the  next  month.  This  is  particularly  true  of  mills 
which  are  over-supplied  with  galvanized  grades  and 
are  anxious  to  balance  their  books. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  smaller  makers,  such  as 
the  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  are  in  position  to  offer  prompt 
tonnages  at  the  prevailing  market,  which  is  weakening 
the  stand  of  mills  that  have  been  holding  out  for 
premiums.  Further  weakening  in  sheet  prices  is  looked 
for,  in  view  of  the  tendencies  of  the  market  downward. 

Scrap   Weakening 

Dealers  are  still  endeavoring  to  bolster  the  scrap 
market,  which  shows,  however,  unmistakable  signs  of 
weakening.  Offerings  by  the  railroads  are  increasing 
and  deliveries  are  somewhat  better.  Steel  makers  are 
buying  warily  and  are  doing  nothing  to  distui-b  t?je 
mai-ket  in  the  way  of  bidding  against  each  other.  On 
heavy  melting  grades,  $22  is  representative  of  the  mar- 
ket and  $20  to  $20.50  on  compressed  sheet  steel. 

Shortage  of  common  labor  is  felt  by  the  more  im- 
portant producers,  as  production  expands,  and  em- 
ployment agencies  throughout  this  section  are  being 
solicited  for  workmen. 


BUSINESS  FORECASTS 


Methods  of  Looking  Into   Future   Considered   at 
Meeting  at  Harvard  University 

That  a  growing  number  of  industries  are  consider- 
ing and  applying  forecasts  of  business  conditions, 
issued  from  various  institutions,  and  that  the  basis 
of  such  forecasts  in  many  instances  are  gradually  be- 
coming more  fundamental,  was  demonstrated  at  a  man- 
agement meeting  held  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  in  the  new 
lecture  hall,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  meeting  was  initiated  by  the  management  section, 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  by  the 
New  England  section,  Taylor  Society,  and  was  in  con- 
junction with  similar  meetings  held  simultaneously 
throughout  the  United  States. 

An  Inside  Story 

Charles  J.  Bullock,  chairman  Harvard  University 
Committee  on  Economic  Research,  with  the  aid  of  many 
charts,  gave  an  extremely  interesting  inside  story  of 
how  data  are  collected  and  applied  in  forecasting  busi- 
ness conditions.  The  purpose  of  his  address  was  to 
convince  business  interests  that  such  forecasts  are 
founded  on  carefully  compiled  statistics,  which  are  cor- 
rected as  collected,  and  assembled  in  groups  of  rela- 
tionship.    There  is  no  guesswork  or  haphazard  taking 


for  granted,  and  special  stress  was  put  on  the  fact  that 
the  personal  attitude  of  bankers,  business  interests, 
etc.,  are  eliminated.     Mr.  BuUock  said: 

"We  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  offices  with  our  figures. 
The  results  we  obtain  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
mathematical  problems  worked  out  on  the  corrected 
statistics  covering  the  period  of  years  beginning  with 
1903." 

Mr.  Bullock  stated  it  was  hoped  statistics  extending 
as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War  would  shortly  be  corrected 
and  in  such  form  as  to  give  a  basis  for  further  calcu- 
lation. By  the  charts  presented,  the  University's  eco- 
nomic research  department  has  satisfied  itself  that 
cycles  and  long  train  movements  follow  given  courses 
over  a  period  of  years.  Many  of  those  present  at  the 
evening  session  were  of  the  opinion  that  earlier  records 
will  show  no  deviation  in  proven  general  cycle  and 
tram  movements. 

C.  H.  Jones,  president  Commonwealth  Shoe  & 
Leather  Co.,  Boston,  gave  a  talk  on  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  cyclical  forecasts  to  manufacturing  man- 
agement. The  application  in  his  case  was  just  pre- 
vious to  and  since  the  business  depression  of  1920. 
Mr.  Jones  admitted  that  some  doubt  existed  in  his  mind 
prior  to  the  depression  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  Har- 
vard economic  research  forecasts,  but  these  in  time, 
coupled  with  the  rise  in  the  rediscount  rate  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  strengthened  his  belief. 
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Nail  Keuren  Lapped  Steel  Surface  Plates 

The  Van  Keuren  V.u.,  Allstoii,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
added  to  its  line  of  measuring  tools  various  sizes  of 
hardened  steel  lapped  precision  surface  plates.  In 
the  accompanying  illustration  the  character  of  the 
highly  finished  lapped  surface  of  the  10-in.  diameter 
surface  plate  may  be  noted  in  the  reflections  of  the 
tools  and  work  placed  on  the  plate. 

The  lapped  steel  surface  plates  are  said  to  be  of  a 
degree  of  precision  in  advance  of  the  hand-scraped  cast 
iron  surface  plates,  and  to  be  free  fiom  the  numerous 
hills  and  valleys  of  hand  scraping.  They  are  tested 
for  planeness  during  manufacture  by  light  waves. 

For  such  work  as  the  inspection  of  small  parts  by 
passing  them  between  a  dial  gage  and  a  surface  plate, 
for  sine  bar  set-ups  and  for  the  many  set-ups   where 


naces  at  the  Girard  plant  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.  are 
idle.  Its  bar  mill  is  operating  two  8-hr.  turns  and  its 
plate  mill  one  8-hr.  shift. 

Non-integrated  sheet  rollers  are  maintaining  their 
usual  schedules. 


Lapped    Steel    Surface    Plate.      Tlie    mirror-like    surface    is 
t-vi(lc-nt  from  the  reflections  i>f  the  tools  and  work 

precision  gage  blocks  are  used,  the  lapped  precision 
surfaces  are  claimed  to  have  many  advantages  over 
the  common  hand-scraped  surfaces.  Gage  blocks  may 
be  wrung  directly  on  the  lapped  steel  surface  and 
the  hardened  steel  plate  wears  indefinitely  longer  than 
the  usual  cast  iron.  The  surface  plates  are  available  in 
5,  S  and  10-in.  diameters,  and  are  furnished  with  two 
handles  which  screw  into  the  edge  of  the  plate.  A 
suitable  wooden  box  is  provided  to  protect  the  plate. 


Independents  Adopt  New  Pipe  Prices 

YoUNCSTOWN,  Oct.  24. — The  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  have  fol- 
lowed the  action  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  in  advanc- 
ing pipe  prices  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton.  Makers  report 
a  sustained  demand  for  standard  merchant  pipe  in 
buttweld  sizes,  and  some  improvement  in  the  inquiry 
for  the  larger  sizes.  Producers  had  not  benefited  from 
the  previous  advance  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  books  contained  substantial  orders  booked 
at  lower  prices,  which  they  have  been  working  off. 

Consequently,  pipe  prices  have  not  followed  the  ad- 
vances in  other  finished  lines,  insofar  as  they  have  ap- 
plied to  actual  transactions.  District  mills  have  been 
balancing  their  stocks  during  the  period  of  car  shortage, 
retarding  shipments. 


Hi{ih  Operating  Rates  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 

Youngstown,  Oct.  24.— High  operating  rates  are 
l>eing  maintained  by  Mahoning  Valley  iron  and  steel 
properties.  Of  47  blast  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  and 
Shcnango  Valleys,  30  are  now  pouring.  Steel  making 
is  fully  at  90  per  cent,  with  all  three  Bessemer  con- 
verters in  the  Mahoning  Valley  blowing  and  60  to  66 
open  hearth  furnaces  charged. 

Sheet  mills  were  scheduled  at  i)7  per  cent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  while  15  of  17  tube  mills  are 
rolling.  The  plate  mill  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
inactive  except  for  irregular  rollings,  is  in  commission. 
Six  of  nine  independent  bar  mills  are  rolling,  and  all 
17  '.ar  units  operated  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Due  to  shortage  of  men,  20  of  the  88  puddling  fur- 


Republic  Plans  Considered 

Meeting  in  Youngstown  last  week,  directors  of  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  discussed  a  program  of  ex- 
pansion and  rehabilitation  at  the  Youngstown  proper- 
ties. Engineering  surveys  relating  to  modernizing  the 
Brown-Bonnell  department  and  the  Bes.semer  plant  have 
been  made.  Methods  of  financing  the  improvements 
were  also  discussed.  John  A.  Topping,  chairman  of  the 
board,  presided. 

Universal  Saw  Bench  with  Tilting  Arbor 

A  universal  saw  bench  with  tilting  arbor  and  slid- 
ing table,  intended  to  do  the  work  of  the  usual  machine 
with  stationary  or  movable  table  and  in  addition  to 
saw  accurately  any  angle,  bevel  or  miter,  or  two  angles 
at  once,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Hooker 
Mfg.  Corpbration,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  the  motor-driven  unit 
and  has  the  miter  gage  over  the  saw.  The  saw  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel,  which 
adapts  the  machine  for  grooving  and  rabbeting.  By 
means  of  a  hand  wheel  on  the  front  of  the  machine, 
the  saw  can  be  changed  from  perpendicular  to  any 
angle  up  to  4.5  deg.  The  frame  is  constructed  rigidly  and 
to  permit  of  access  to  all  parts.  The  cross  girt  on  the 
front  is  offset  to  permit  the  operator  to  work  close  up 
to  the  saw. 

The  left-hand  table  is  movable  sidewise  and  ad- 
justed to  the  saw,  and  being  hinged  at  the  back  can 
be  raised  and  tipped.  The  right-hand  table  runs  on 
rolls  fitted  to  the  track,  carrying  the  work  to  the  saw, 
and  sidewise  adjustment  permits  the  use  of  a  dado 
head.  The  yoke  carrying  the  saw  arbor  is  guided  in 
a  circular  groove.  It  is  raised  or  lowered  in  dove- 
tailed ways  by  an  elevating  screw  operated  by  a  hand- 
wheel.  The  yoke  can  be  set  at  any  height  or  angle 
and  the  saw  can  be  raised  or  lowered  when  in  a  tilted 
position  without  disturbing  its  setting. 

The  saw  arbor  is  of  steel,  1  13  16  in.  in  diameter, 
the   diameter  where   the   saw   is   mounted  being   1    in. 


Universal    Saw    Bench    with    Tilling    Arbor    and 

Sliding  Table.   Showing  Arrangement   for   Motor 

Drive  and  Miter  Oage  Over  Saw 

It  runs  in  babbited  bearings,  grooved  for  end  thrust 
and  all  oil  holes  have  dust  caps.  A  ball-thrust  bear- 
ing, provided  between  the  box  next  the  saw  collar  and 
the  saw  collar  itself,  is  a  feature.  Ball-bearing  boxes 
can  also  be  provided  for  the  spindle.  .\  3-hp.  lO-deg. 
motor  is  used,  being  mounted  as  shown.  Cut-off  gages 
can  be  fastened  to  the  table  at  any  angle,  one  rip  gage 
serving  as  plain  or  adjustable  to  IH)  deg.  in  either 
direction.  A  miter  gage  and  plain  stop  gages  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  capacity  is  for  saws  of  6  to  10  in.  diameter, 
the  latter  size  cutting  stock  6 '4  in.  thick.  The  speed 
of  the  saw  arbor  is  3600  r.p.m.  The  floor  space  oc- 
cupied is  72  X  58  in.,  and  the  weight  of  the  motor- 
driven  machine,  1350  lb.  net. 
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LARGE  COAL  OUTPUT 


Production   for  Third  Week  in  October  Exceeds 
Ten  MilHon  Tons 

Washinoton.  Oct.  24. — Production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  third  week  of  October,  according  to  com- 
plete returns  to  the  Geological  Survey,  showed  an  in- 
crease to  about  10.200,000  tons.  The  number  of  cars 
loaded  on  Monday,  Oct.  16,  as  reported  by  the  railroads, 
was  41,201,  establishing  a  new  record  for  this  year. 
The  daily  average  for  the  first  four  days  of  last  week 
was  32,803  cars,  while  the  daily  average  for  the  same 
period  for  the  preceding  week  was  31,501  cars.  The 
daily  average  for  October  last  year  was  31,04.5  cars. 
Production  of  anthracite  coal  during  the  third  week 
of  October  is  estimated  at  2.000,000  tons.  Transporta- 
tion remains  the  limiting  factor  in  the  current  rate 
of  coal  production.  Since  the  first  of  September  no 
other  causes  have  appreciably  restricted  the  rate  of  out- 
put. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Northwestern  Coal 
Dock  Operators'  Association  the  stocks  of  soft  coal 
at  Duluth.  Superior,  Ashland  and  Washburn  increased 
from  120.384  net  tons  on  Sept.  1  to  1,034,520  tons  on 
Oct.  1.  In  comparison  with  the  year  preceding,  the 
present  reserve  appears  very  small.  In  1921  the  move- 
ment up  the  lakes  was  heavy  and  accumulated  on  the 
docks,  but  in  1922  shipments  away  from  the  docks 
during  the  period  of  the  miners'  strike  nearly  stripped 
them  of  the  heavy  tonnage  carried  over  from  the  season 
before.  Practically  all  the  coal  on  hand  represents 
shipments  received  during  September. 


Record  Coal  Output  Predicted 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Oct.  22. — Rapid  gains  in  the 
firing  up  of  new  ovens  and  increased  output  of  coal 
will  set  a  new  record  for  production  for  the  year  when 
reports  are  received  for  this  week.  This  forecast  is 
an  apparent  certainty  because  of  the  production  for 
the  week  ending  Oct.  14  when  production  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  bituminous  region  as  140,710  tons,  only  9000 
tons  less  than  the  production  for  the  week  ending 
April  1,  when  the  "sympathetic  strike"  became  effec- 
tive in  the  Connellsville  region.  This  was  an  increase, 
too,  of  14.360  tons  over  the  production  for  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

Furnace  coke  producers  in  the  region  are  daily 
adding  to  their  output.  During  the  week  just  closed, 
W.  J.  Railey,  Inc.,  started  up  four  of  its  six  coke 
making  plants  in  the  region,  the  other  two  having 
resumed  operations.  The  Railey  company  now  has  28 
per  cent  of  its  ovens  in  blast. 

Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  preparing  to  resume 
its  coke  production. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  the  transportation 
service  during  the  week  on  all  lines  except  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  which  is  placing  le?s  than  20  per  cent 
of  car  supply  to  the  operations  in  the  Connellsville 
region.  Representations  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  by 
the  new  Fayette-Greene  Coal  Producers'  Association 
brought  replies  that  extraordinary  efforts  were  being 
made  to  increase  the  car  placements. 

Ovens  in  blast  during  the  week  ending  Oct.  14  were 
12,330  as  compared  with  4420  for  the  same  week  in 
1921. 

Coke  prices  were  softer  during  the  week,  as  was 
coal. 


Preparing  to  Use  Iron  Ore  of  Utah 

Washington,  Oct.  23.— Plans  for  far  Western  steel 
interests  to  manufacture  products  from  native  iron 
ore  in  that  section  of  the  United  States  are  reflected 
in  an  authorization  just  granted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  to  construct  a  branch  line.  The  certificate 
issued  authorizes  the  carrier  to  build  a  branch  32 
miles  long  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  near  Lund. 
Utah,  to   Cedar  City,  Utah,  at  a  cost  of  .$798,301.  ex- 


clusive of  equipment.  This  road  is  to  open  a  tract  of 
840,000  acres.  Around  Iron  Springs,  22  miles  from 
Lund  are  iron  ore  beds  which  are  estimated  to  contain 
400,000,000  tons. 

The  report  of  the  commission  says: 

"Two  large  steel  companies  contemplate  opening 
mines  and  shipping  ore  from  this  district  as  soon  as 
the  branch  line  is  built.  One  of  these  companies  pro- 
poses to  construct  blast  furnaces  for  reducing  the 
ore,  which  will  probably  be  located  on  Utah  Lake. 
The  development  of  the  ore  deposits  is  necessarily  con- 
tingent upon  the  construction  of  the  proposed  branch. 
The  applicant  estimates  that  initial  shipments  of  iron 
ore  will  total  1250  tons  a  day  and  that  the  output  will 
be  substantially  increased  as  the  district  develops." 


Limestone  Rates  Protested 

Washington,  Oct.  23.^The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  filed  a  brief  with  the  Intcr- 
•state  Commerce  Commission,  protesting  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  reduce  the 
rate  on  limestone  from  the  Martin.sburg,  W.  Va.,  dis- 
trict to  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys  from  $2.14 
to  $1.76  per  ton  without  making  a  corresponding  re- 
duction to  the  Beaver  district  of  Pennsylvania,  wall  un- 
duly prefer  the  former  and  prejudice  the  latter.  The 
brief  also  states  that  the  proposal  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  to  reduce  the  limestone  rates  from 
western  Maryland  points  to  Aliquippa,  Woodlawn, 
Beaver  Falls,  and  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  to  $1.51  has  been 
justified.  The  originating  points  are  the  Cavetown  and 
Thoniasville  groups  in  western  Maryland  and  the 
present  rate  is  $1.64.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads  have  filed  protests  against  the 
establishing  of  the  $1.51  rate,  but  have  made  no  pro- 
test against  other  proposed  rates. 


Last  Sale  of  Surplus  Material 

Washington,  Oct.  24. — The  last  of  the  auction 
sales  conducted  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  of  surplus 
material,  will  be  held  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md..  Nov. 
22.  The  auction  will  be  conducted  by  the  M.  Fox  & 
Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A  large  quantity  of  valves,  varying  in  size  from 
1-in.  to  20-in.,  are  to  be  included  in  this  sale.  They 
were  manufactured  by  Crane  &  Co.  and  other  manu- 
facturers of  standard  valves.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  50  tons  of  brass  valves  and  150  tons  of  the  iron 
valves;  many  of  the  iron  valves  are  brass  fitted. 

There  are  four  Yarrow  tube  boilers  of  the  Express 
type,  each  having  a  heating  surface  of  approximately 
4900  sq.  ft.  and  built  for  a  pressure  of  465  lb.  per  sq. 


Valley  Shipments  Increase 

Youngstown,  Oct.  24. — While  shortage  of  mill  tyDe 
gondolas  for  movement  of  steel  products  is  still  holding 
back  shipments,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  better- 
ment, within  the  past  week,  in  the  supply  of  box  cars 
for  this  district.  In  consequence,  the  movement  of  such 
products  as  sheets,  tin  plate  and  nails,  as  well  as  fab- 
ricated steel  requiring  box  cars,  has  been  substantially 
accelerated.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  accumulation  in 
such  finished  steel  materials,  which  clogged  mill  aisle- 
ways  and  warehouses,  has  been  moved.  This  movement 
has  been  especially  marked  to  Western  points,  as  box 
cars  have  been  sent  into  this  territory  in  large  num- 
bers from  Eastern  centers,  and  loaded  for  Western 
destination.  Trainloads  of  such  cars  have  moved  into 
the  Valleys  at  times,  to  help  relieve  the  congestion. 


The  Birmingham  plant  of  the  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  is  getting  into  production  of 
6  to  12  in.  pipe  with  the  De  Lavaud  centrifugal  process. 
Moving  pictures  of  the  process  will  be  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion at  Boston,  Nov.  14. 


Study  of  E(*onomics  as  a  Need  in  Industry 

Value  to  Management  Discussed  at  Industrial  Engineers  Convention — 

Selecting  Employees.  Labor  Relations,  Cost  Reducing 

and  Material  Handling  Among  Subjects 


THE  economics  of  industry,  the  fundamentals  nec- 
essary to  maintain  maximum  production  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  waste  and  cost,  formed  the 
major  subject  of  the  ninth  national  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Industrial  Engineers,  held  in  New  York,  Oct. 
18,  19  and  20. 

The  attitude  of  industrial  executives  to-day  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  executives  two  generations  ago 
toward  science  and  engineering,  said  Prof.  Joseph  W. 
Roe,  president  of  the  Society  in  his  address  on  the  rela- 
tion of  economics  to  industry,  given  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion. Engineer,  chemist  and  metallurgist  are  now  as 
necessary  a  part  of  all  large-scale  industry  as  the  ac- 
countant. We  are  at  another  joining  of  the  ways,  he 
said.  To-day,  with  the  increasing  scale  of  production, 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  .social  wastes  are  no  longer 
tolerable.  A  knowledge  of  sound  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy is  clearly  a  help  in  the  reduction  of  large  scale 
wastes  which  may  be  subtle  and,  though  very  real,  not 
obvious.  Society  and  industry  are  so  bound  together  that 
neither  can  permanently  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  he  continued;  whatever  vitally  affects  one,  affects 
the  other.  This  means,  he  said,  that  industrial  leaders 
in  their  own  interest  must  consider  economics  or  the 
social  aspects  of  their  business  as  they  learned  to  in- 
clude physical  and  chemical  science  50  years  ago. 

To-day  the  economist  is  very  much  in  the  field  of 
realities,  actually  measuring  the  forces  at  work  in  so- 
ciety and  their  effects,  collecting  and  studying  masses 
of  facts  covering  wide  areas  and  long  periods  of  time, 
as  none  but  the  most  exceptional  manager  could  do, 
Dr.  Roe  pointed  out.  He  is  bound  to  see  some  things 
the  manager  misses,  he  continued,  and  some  forces 
which  the  manager  may  "feel"  but  does  not  recognize 
or  understand.  As  an  example  of  these,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  specialization  and  division  of 
labor,  the  function  of  the  middleman  and  of  speculation, 
over-production,  and  the  relation  between  value  and 
price,  were  cited.  Permanent  business  success  can  come 
only  through  conformity  to  sound  economic  principles, 
he  emphasized. 

Instances  of  how  directly  economics  bears  on  rhe 
work  of  the  industrial  executive  were  given,  among 
these  being  the  consideration  as  to  the  economic  size  of 
a  manufacturing  enterprise  and  the  work  of  the  econo- 
mist in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  In  connection  with 
the  latter,  it  was  pointed  out  that  economists  have  made 
studies  covering  nominal  and  real  wages  in  all  the 
major  industries  and  in  all  countries,  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  trend  of  prices  and  the  history  of  periodic 
fluctuations  and  their  causes. 

F"ew  executives  closely  concerned  with  ininitnliate 
labor  problems  realize  that  many  of  the  acute  condi- 
tions they  have  to  meet  are  recurrent,  following  closely 
the  broad  fluctuations  of  business  prosperity,  said  Pro- 
fessor Roe.  As  an  example  of  their  aid  it  was  pointed 
out  that  economic  studies  show  clearly  that  during 
every  period  of  rising  prices,  preceding  a-  boom,  labor 
is  aggressive,  wages  rise,  and  unions  increase  in  number 
strength  and  activity.  The  boom  bursts,  he  said,  and 
with  the  depression  which  follows,  there  is  inevitably 
a  series  of  defensive  strikes,  in  the  main  unsuccessful, 
to  retain  the  high  wages  of  the  boom,  with  a  weakening 
of  unionism.  Then  there  has  always  followed  a  period 
of  social  experiments  turning  to  political  nostrums,  etc., 
until  with  the  rise  of  the  next  period  of  prosperity,  the 
round  is  started  all  over  again.  The  industrial  history 
of  the  United  States  since  1830  was  outlined  to  illus- 
trate the  recurrent  cycles. 

How  to  Bring  Economics  Into  Useful  Relationship 
More  general  reading  on  economics,  industrial  his- 
tory  and   labor  relations  by   industrial   executives  and 


labor  leaders  were  among  the  suggestions  offered  as 
definite  and  practical  ways  of  bringing  industry  and 
economics  into  a  close  and  more  useful  relationship. 
More  readable  books  on  economic  and  social  subjects 
were  given  as  a  crying  need,  and  the  teaching  of  sound 
economic  standards  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  in  gen- 
eral placing  them  before  a  much  broader  public  was  ad- 
vocated. More  general  utilization  of  the  present  sources 
of  economic  information  and  statistics  and  the  study 
of  conditions  of  an  industry  by  its  trade  association 
were  suggested.  The  development  of  a  systematic  study 
of  the  sources,  quantities  and  prices  of  the  material 
used  in  industry  and  means  of  making  this  information 
generally  available  was  also  suggested. 

The  many  serious  attempts  being  made  to  incorpo- 
rate sound  economic  principles  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business  affairs  were  referred  to  by  J.  H.  Pardee,  presi- 
dent J.  G.  White  Management  Corporation,  New  York, 
in  an  address  on  the  part  of  econonucs  in  the  fomiation 
of  a  policy  of  business  administration.  The  policy  in- 
volved in  placing  a  new  product  on  the  market  was  out- 
lined, it  being  pointed  out  that  the  selling  price  cannot 
always  be  fixed  in  relabion  to  the  cost  of  production. 
The  rate  at  which  the  public  will  buy  "at  a  price"  must 
be  predicted  carefully,  the  speaker  said,  and  the  costs 
of  manufacture  at  this  rate  accurately  determined.  Mis- 
understanding in  economic  affairs,  because  of  the  lack 
of  common  units  and  methods  of  measurements,  was 
emphasized,  and  the  opportunity  of  service  in  placing 
before  business  men  some  rational  standards  upon 
which  an  adequate  system  of  measurement  can  be 
founded  was  pointed  out. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  papers  E.  F.  Du  Brul, 
general  manager  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati,  stated  that  a  different  attitude 
toward  economics  since  the  recent  depression  was  evi- 
dent, and  cited  the  registration  of  nearly  200  in  a  course 
lately  introduced  in  a  high  school  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Du  Brul  also  pointed  out  that  trade  associations  gener- 
ally are  getting  more  and  more  to  study  the  economic 
phases  and  that  industrial  engineers  must  reckon  with 
the  trade  association  as  a  very  essential  element  in  the 
application  of  economics  to  industry.  An  address  of 
welcome  was  made  in  the  opening  session  by  Dr.  Mag- 
nus W.  .\lexander,  managing  director  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  New  York. 

Study  of  Economics  Gives  Perspective 

The  economic  background  necessary  for  a  business 
executive  was  discussed  at  an  informal  dinner  meeting 
of  the  education  group  of  the  society.  In  defining  eco- 
nomics in  i-elation  to  the  manager's  position.  Dr.  Lee 
Galloway,  Ronald  Press,  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  said  that  the  object  of  economic  study  is  the 
acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  laws  that  concern  the 
general  welfare  of  society.  He  further  said  that  the 
managerial  interest  in  this  study  is  to  provide  a  back- 
ground of  economic  infoi-mation  whereby  business  en- 
terprise may  be  guided  and  controlled  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  In 
another  place  Dr.  Galloway  declared  that  "there  is  per- 
haps no  sadder  comment  to  be  made  on  the  attitude  of 
the  present-day  executive  than  that  while  modern  eco- 
nomic organization  has  so  arranged  and  broadened  its 
background  as  to  embrace  the  nation  and  the  world,  the 
business  man  of  to-day  is  trying  to  formulate  business 
policies  with  a  perspective  not  different  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans." 

Prof.  Fred  D.  Fairchild,  department  of  social  and 
political  science,  Yale  University,  emphasized  the  need 
of  economic  principles  as  a  basis  for  practical  affairs, 
saying  that  how  he  can  grasp  more  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  economics  and  make  them  ser\'e  should  be  the 
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first  interest  of  a  business  man.  Economists,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  should  get  into  closer  contact  with  prac- 
tical affairs.  The  growing  analyzing  by  business  men 
of  price  and  other  situations  was  noted  by  Prof.  R,  C. 
McCrea,  school  of  business,  Columbia  University,  who 
stated  that  the  tendency  toward  research  in  recent  years 
will  supply  business  men  with  a  body  of  generalizations 
that  will  give  something  to  the  economist  himself.  A 
description  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  his  institution 
in  training  administrative  engineers  was  outlined  by 
Prof.  E.  H.  Schell,  department  of  economics,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Prof.  E.  J.  Kunze,  re- 
cently of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  emphasized  the 
service  aim  as  the  real  objective  of  industry,  since 
civilization,  he  said,  is  based  on  industry. 

Studying  Methods  of  Expert  Worker 

The  "Relation  of  Fatigue  Elimination  to  Other  Ac- 
tivities" was  the  subject  of  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  fatigue  in  in- 
dustry. Dr.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  pre- 
siding. A  new  and  simple  teaching  device,  designed  to 
eliminate  fatigue  in  the  transference  of  skill  or  in  study- 
ing the  "one  best  way  to  do  work,"  was  described  and 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Gilbreth.  The  device  was  called  the 
Magster,  and  consisted  of  an  inexpensive  stereoscopic 
viewer  of  time  and  motions  on  moving  picture  photo- 
graphs on  paper.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  permit 
investigators  and  learners  alike  to  see  the  "super- 
experts'  "  methods  in  infinite  detail  in  a  leisurely  man- 
ner, permitting  of  maximum  degree  of  transference  of 
skill  from  the  super-expert  without  personal  contact. 
The  device  was  offered  to  the  engineering  and  teaching 
professions  without  restriction  of  patent.  Dr.  L.  I. 
Harris,  department  of  health.  City  of  New  York,  Prof. 
K.  Spooner,  Polytechnic  Institute,  London,  Dr.  Uyeno, 
Univeristy  of  Tokio,  Miss  Nellie  Swartz,  department  of 
labor,  State  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Stanley  Kent,  were 
other  speakers  at  this  meeting. 

The  method  used  by  his  company  in  making  a  finan- 
cial budget  was  outlined  by  A.  J.  Lutterbach,  controller 
Paimolive  Co.,  Milwaukee,  at  the  evening  meeting,  Oct. 
18,  of  which  J.  Parke  Channing,  vice-president  Miami 
Copper  Co.,  was  chairman.  In  answer  to  an  objection 
that  budget  systems  work  in  normal  times  but  not  in 
depressions,  Mr.  Lutterbach  said  that  this  was  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  years 
were  normal.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  although 
in  his  company  the  budget  was  made  for  the  period  of 
a  year,  in  some  companies  a  three  months'  period  might 
be  better. 

Stimulating  Creativeness  in  the  Worker 

The  need  of  a  budget  for  the  workman  was  advo- 
cated by  R.  B.  Wolf,  consulting  engineer.  New  York, 
in  an  address  on  "The  Importance  of  the  Elimination 
of  Waste  to  the  Economic  Structure."  Among  the  steps 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wolf  as  tending  to  strengthening  of 
our  economic  structure  were  that  we  should  recognize 
waste  as  essentially  time  which  has  passed  when  con- 
structive thinking  was  absent.  To  reduce  this  waste  to 
a  minimum  we  must  organize  our  industries  so  that  the 
thinking  process  of  the  workers  is  stimulated.  To  pre- 
sent to  the  workers  facts  relating  to  their  past  per- 
formance, was  emphasized  as  essential,  particularly 
noting  what  they  have  accomplished  in  quantity,  qual- 
ity and  economy.  The  facts  of  past  performance  must 
be  presented  in  a  way  to  enable  the  workers  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Rewards  should  be  so  made 
as  not  to  stimulate  acquisitiveness,  on  the  latter  it  be- 
ing said  that  one  of  our  difficulties  is  that  we  have 
assumed  the  acquisitive,  rather  than  the  creative,  as 
the  basic  instinct.  It  is  only  by  so  doing,  Mr.  Wolf 
said,  that  the  worker  can  be  made  to  see  that  accom- 
plishment is  the  cause,  and  rewai'd  the  efl'ect.  The  giv- 
ing of  productive  costs  to  the  workers  was  stated  as 
one  efl'ective  means  of  combatting  some  of  the  economic 
fallacies  that  have  crept  into  certain  radical  types  of 
organizations.  The  cost  or  economy  record  was  advo- 
cated as  the  most  effective  means  of  enabling  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  plant  to  be  conscious  of  his  relationship  to 
his  fellow  workmen  and  to  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

Sherman  Rogers,  introduced  by  the  chairman  as  the 


"lumber  jack  orator,"  addressed  the  meeting  on  "Short 
Cuts  to  Industrial  Sanity."  Getting  spirit  into  the 
worker  is,  he  said,  the  big  job  in  industry  to-day,  adding 
that  no  workingman  will  make  100  per  cent  effort  until 
he  understands  the  rules  of  the  game  he  is  working 
under.  Mr.  Rogers'  talk,  which  was  forecful  and  direct, 
may  be  summarized  in  his  statement:  "Mean  what  .vou 
say  when  you  say  it.  No  employer  need  worry  about 
his  labor  if  he  plays  fair.  We  must  reach  down  into 
the  hearts  of  men." 

Executives  and  Workmen's  Views  on  Cutting  Cost 

An  afternoon  was  devoted  to  "Two  Important  Eco- 
nomic Factors,"  the  first  of  which  to  be  considered  was 
"How  Can  We  Reduce  Production  Costs."  J.  A.  Faust, 
Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  discussed  the 
topic  from  the  executive's  standjwint.  The  first  con- 
sideration influencing  costs,  he  pointed  out,  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  executive  properly  to  conduct  the  three 
phases  of  his  business,  financing,  production  and  sales. 
The  fundamentals  with  which  the  executive  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  reducing  costs,  such  as  the  reducing  of  in- 
ventories, decreasing  turnover  times  in  manufacture,  es- 
tablishing best  production  methods,  reducing  the  line 
of  products  and  compensating  labor  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  returns,  were  outlined.  The  sales  budget  was 
pointed  out  as  an  important  possibility  in  the  reduction 
of  expenses,  the  speaker  saying  that  in  this  there  is  an 
interesting  field  open  for  careful  study,  with  ample 
reward  for  the  effort.  That  economies  in  manufacture 
are  possible,  due  to  the  savings  in  work  in  process.,  and 
product  made  obsolete  by  changed  sales  schedules  was 
emphasized  as  furnishing  also  the  basis  for  intelligent 
purchases.  A  specific  instance  of  the  reduction  of  costs 
along  these  lines  was  outlined. 

"If  you  don't  give  a  woi'ker  every  chance  to  use  his 
best  skill  and  pay  him  accordingly,  you  should  not  blame 
him  if  costs  go  up  for  want  of  a  broadened  use  of  his 
knowledge,"  said  William  Geiger,  Keratol  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  presenting  the  reduction  of  cost  from  the  work- 
er's viewpoint.  That  workers  should  be  encouraged  to 
notify  foremen  when  tools  are  not  in  condition  to  do 
fast  work,  that  unused  skill  of  workers  is  an  extrava- 
gance and  that  a  shop  with  a  reputation  as  a  good  place 
to  work,  which  results  in  minimum  of  expensive  labor 
turnover,  were  among  the  cost  reducing  factors  out- 
lined. The  necessity  of  co-operation  was  emphasized, 
which,  he  said,  was  a  willingness  to  go  50-50  on  work 
and  pay.  The  piece  work  plan  was  commended  .'is  easy 
to  understand  and  practical  to  use  if  the  operation  is 
repeated.  Cutting  of  piece. rates  made  the  worker  sus- 
picious and  in  that  condition  he  cannot  be  a  f;ood  co- 
operator.  "Fancy  plans"  for  wage  payment  did  not 
succeed,  he  said,  with  the  average  worker. 

Keeping   Workers   Contented 

The  second  factor  considere<l  at  this  session  was 
"What  Keeps  Workers  Contented?"  A  plan  in  which 
Charles  Cheney,  Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  had  faith,  was  the  "credit  rating"  plan.  In  this 
the  worker*  is  put  into  a  grade  or  class  in  which  the 
base  rate  has  been  fixed,  there  being  added  to  this  rate 
various  additional  factors  representing  qualities  which 
tend  to  render  him  especially  valuable  as  an  employee. 
These  are  a  record  for  quality  and  quantity  of  production, 
length  of  service,  record  of  attendance,  versatility,  etc. 

In  concluding  the  session,  the  chairman,  M.  Porosky, 
engineer,  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.,  Boston,  said 
that  if  companies  spent  half  the  money  to  create  good 
will  of  the  workers  as  they  spend  in  creating  the  good 
will  of  customers,  discussions  of  these  subjects  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Selection  of  Employees 

How  to  develop  a  more  scientific  method  of  selecting 
people  for  jobs  was  the  subject  of  a  sectional  meeting 
of  the  industrial  relations  group.  Earl  B.  Morgan,  man- 
ager of  employment  and  service,  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  being  chairman.  He  prophesied  that  in 
ten  years  we  will  look  back  at  our  methods  of  to-day 
and  wonder  how  "we  got  by  with  them."  Having  an 
elaborate  reception  hall  for  customers  and  sending  ap- 
plicants around  to  the  back  door,  to  be  met  by  a  watch- 
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man  or  clerk,  was  incomprehensible.  "Before  you  get 
to  selection,"  he  said,  "you  must  have  the  stage  setting 
right."  That  interviewers  too  frequently  take  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  and  seem  to  be  looking  for  the  100 
per  cent  man  was  emphasized  as  a  wrong  practice. 
Balance  of  types  was  brought  out  as  an  important 
consideration  in  taking  on  help  and  in  this  connection 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  analyze 
the  executive  who  was  to  handle  the  new  employee,  his 
likes  and  dislikes  as  to  analyze  the  job.  Committee 
action,  or  the  combined  judgment  of  the  personnel 
executive  and  the  department  heads,  was  said  to  be 
a  good  thing  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  high  grade 
jobs.  The  discussion  also  brought  out  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selection  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  waiting  list;  that  it  is  good  providing  the 
applicants  have  confidence  that  they  will  be  sent  for 
in  the  event  of  an  opening.  To  what  extent  the  fore- 
man should  be  consulted  in  selecting  and  firing  help 
was  a  center  of  discussion.  That  the  foreman  can  dis- 
miss from  his  department  but  not  from  the  factory  was 
the  method  of  some,  and  in  the  matter  of  selection  it 
was  stated  that  it  being  a  50-50  proposition  the  inter- 
viewer and  the  foreman  should  both  be  equally  respon- 
sible. Phrenology  and  so-called  character  analysis  as 
a  yardstick  of  selection  was  suggested  but  did  not  meet 
with  general  approval. 

Economic  Aspect  of  Production 

One  of  the  notable  addresses  of  the  meeting  was 
that  of  Ernest  F  Du  Brul,  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association.  He  dis- 
cussed the  "Economic  Aspect  of  Production."  He  said 
in  part: 

When  the  engineer  .speaks  of  production  he  has  in  mind 
fabrication  of  physical  goods.  But.  in  economics,  production 
means  the  creation  of  utility — whether  of  time  or  place  or 
form — and  presupposes  adequate  demand.  We  hear  much  of 
the  necessity  for  increasing  production.  Naturally,  if  no 
goods  are  produced,  we  have  no  goods  to  supply  our  wants. 
Only  when  goods  are  plentiful  can  many  wants  be  sup- 
plied ;  if  goods  are  scarce  some  wants  must  go  unsatisfied. 
The  gospel  of  "production  and  more  production."  while 
absolutely  true  within  certain  limits,  must  be  recognized  as 
having  those  limits.  It  is  true  only  to  the  extent  ^hat  pro- 
duction or  fabrication  can  find  a  use  or  a  profitable  market 
for  the  goods.  Beyond  that  point  we  simply  waste  effort 
and  capital  that  should  be  devoted  to  producing  .something 
el.se  that  some  one  wants  strongly  enough  to  pay  a  profitable 
price  to  get  it.  If  we  take  this  word  production  to  mean 
fabrication,  regardless  of  market  conditions,  we  may  simply 
destroy  wealth  previously  accumulated,  and  at  one  time  lnlil 
In  the  form  of  liquid  assets. 

Too  many  think  that  mere  fabrication  creates  value.  Wt- 
like  to  think  that,  because  we  have  invested  our  costs  in 
goods.  We  therefore  shall  get  those  costs  back  at  a  profit. 
But  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  price  we  will  get  will 
measure  the  value  to  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  sale,  not  the 
cost  to  the  producer.  It  we  misjudge  how  low  this  value 
will  be  at  the  time  we  are  ready  to  sell,  if  we  do  not  rightly 
forecast  the  state  of  demand  at  that  time  and  do  not  adjust 
our  supply  to  meet  it.  we  sell  at  a  loss.  Mere  fabrication  of 
excess  goods,  no  matter  how  low  the  cost,  cannot  bring  sal- 
vation unless  the  goods  can  be  sold  .at  a  profit.  Continual 
fabrication  at  times  of  glut  brings  ruin  to  the  fabricator  an<l 
reduces  the  total  wealth  of  the  community. 

Then  the  question  comes,  "Wlio  must  keep  all  this  going?" 
The  e<'onomist  designates  him  the  entrepreneur  or  enterpriser. 
His  distinctive  function  is  to  take  the  responsibility  and  the 
risk  of  all  this  speculative  activity  ;  to  employ  the  auxiliaries, 
labor,  capital,  inventor,  management.  He  ia  the  one  to 
render  the  final  decision,  to  say  "go"  or  "stop"  ;  his  to  stand 
the  losses  from  whatever  cause  and  to  reap  the  profits  tliat 
the  rest  of  the  world  envies  him  too  much.  •  The  ))rogress 
of  the  world  In  the  past  haa  been  gained  only  because  some 
men  were  willing  to  risk  money  in  new  and  untried  ventuies. 
As  it  has  always  been,  it  always  will  be,  because  human 
nature  is  human  and  is  the  most  permanent  of  all  existing 
things.  The  man  who  risks  is  the  only  one  who  really 
Initiates,  who  starts  things  going  and  keeps  them  gflTng  till 
he   himself — or  his  creditors — stop  them. 

Without  him  the  world  would  Boon  go  back  to  barbarism. 
Yet  the  world  envies  the  few  conspicuous  successes  to  whom 
its  own  progress  Is  due.  Weighing  all  his  losses  against 
his  gains.  It  Is  the  wonder  of  the  age  that  men  should  be 
so  optimistic  as  to  take  the  business  risks  they  do.  merely  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  Fortune's  favorites  and  manage 
to  escape  her  slings  and  arrows  long  enough  to  get  the  prize. 
Every    Industry    of    consequence    needs    a    service    of    Its 


own,  becjiuse  dem;ind  works  back  and  forth  between  inter- 
dependent industries.  Therefore  proper  forecasting  involves 
the  study  by  an  industry  of  its  own  conditions  and  their 
correlation  with  the  facts  of  other  industries.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  had  various  destructive  projects  propo.sed  by 
big  men  in  business,  like  the  Ford  and  Edison  and  Durant 
.schemes  of  currency  and  credit.  We  likewise  have  had  some 
notable  business  smash-ups,  to  the  tune  of  $750,000,000  of 
liabilities  last  year.  Much  more  was  lost  by  those  who  did 
not  smash,  but  were  able  to  survive  the  tidal  wave  of  de- 
flation. The  biggest  and  most  failures  were  among  manu- 
facturers of  various  kinds,  fabricators  of  goods.  Do  these 
failures  not  indicite  that  something  is  very  wrong  In  the 
economics  these  men  applied  in  management?  Business  gets 
into  such  a  state  because  business  managers  start  out  on  false 
premises   due   to    incomplete    knowledge  of   economic   theory. 

There  Is  an  oft  quoted  saying  of  Emerson's  to  the  effect 
that,  if  a  man  produce  a  better  mouse  trap,  he  would  have 
a  path  beaten  to  his  door  by  eager  purchasers,  even  though 
he  lived  in  the  depth  of  a  wood,  remote  from  other  men. 
The  unction  with  which  this  is  so  often  flung  out  shows 
how  a  fallacious  half  truth  takes  root  In  peoples'  minds,  If 
some  prominent  man  first  utter  it  in  kindergarten  lan- 
guage. But  as  H  business  man  he  never  finds  paths  beaten 
by  buyers  to  a  door  where  there  never  has  been  any  adver- 
tising done,  or  any  selling  effort  made.  This  Emersonian 
saying  utterly  neglects  the  important  influence  of  marketing, 
with  all  its  intricate  problems  of  publicity,  distribution, 
finance  and   its  manipulation  and  stimulation  of  demand. 

Because  fabrication  is  not  distinguished  from  production 
of  utility  of  time  and  place  as  well  as  of  form,  we  hear 
the  cries,  "The  producer  gets  too  little  out  of  what  the 
user  finally  pays"  and  "Labor  produces  all  wealth."  This 
einphasis  on  fabrication  gets  men  into  the  bad  habit  of 
considering  that  in  fabricating  goods  they  produce  value,  and 
Just  bj'  fabricating  or  growing  something  they  acquire  a  right 
to  demand  other  goods  or  services  in  return  for  theirs. 

The  usual  fabrication  man  has  another  impression  that 
many  ])rothiction  engineers  confirm  in  his  mind,  which  Is, 
"the  more  the  output  of  a  ]>lant,  the  lower  the  cost  and  the 
greater  the  profit."  Here  he  slips  again  in  logic,  because 
often  the  cost  is  higher,  and  even  though  the  cost  may  be 
lower,  it  does  not  neces.sarily  follow  that  the  profit  will  be 
greater  in  all  CAses.  But  then  he  haa  another  fragnaent 
of  economics  in  mind,  and  retorts,  "The  lower  the  price  the 
larger  the  market,  and  yim  enlarge  your  profit  by  greater 
volume."  Yet,  in  fact,  at  times  the  market  gets  smaller 
when    prices   are   falling   and    larger    when   prices   are   rising. 

In  the  closing  discussion,  Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  20, 
one  speaker  brought  out  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
industrial  engineer  by  relating  in  some  detail  an  experi- 
ence he  had  had  with  a  plant  which  in  1919  had  found 
itself  short  of  manufacturing  facilities.  The  manage- 
ment had  determined  to  double  the  plant,  both  as  to 
buildings  and  machinery,  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  po- 
tential demand  calling  f<ir  double  the  production  then 
being  turned  out.  The  industrial  engineer  who  was 
called  in  advised  the  management  rather  to  organize 
the  present  plant  and  equipment  on  a  higher  production 
basis,  and  to  depend  upon  the  unexpanded  plant  for  the 
extra  production.  Ultimately  this  advice  was  followed. 
The  production  was  expanded  some  25  per  cent,  after 
which  demand  fell  off,  due  to  the  coming  on  of  the  "buy- 
er's strike,"  and  the  company  had  been  saved  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  for  new  buildings  and  plant,  which 
ccmld  not  have  been  erected  fn  time  for  the  demand 
which  existed  and  could  not  have  found  employment 
when  the  demand  fell. 

Matej-ial  Handling  Session  a  Feature 
A  material  handling  session,  taking  for  its  subject 
"the  application  of  economics  to  material  handling  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  cost  and  increasing  produc- 
tion," was  a  feature  of  the  meeting.  The  shortage  of 
the  available  human  power  applicable  to  industry,  the 
great  change  in  the  amount  of  available  male  muscle 
since  the  war,  was  brought  out  by  the  chairman,  R.  A. 
Wentworth,  manufacturing  manager  Barrett  Co.,  New 
York,  who  pointed  out  that  in  material  handling  we 
have  a  new  opportunity,  which,  he  added,  the  material 
handling  men  are  grasping. 

A  talk  that  was  receiveti  with  great  interest  was 
that  of  M.  R.  Dennison,  superintendent  of  stores  divi- 
sion of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  on  the  subject  of 
trucks  and  tractors.  He  outlined  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments at  the  South  Bend  works  of  his  company. 
The  seven  divisions  of  the  plant  and  the  crane  equip- 
ment and  special  hoisting  devices  were  described.  Hand 
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labor,  he  said,  has  been  eliminated  except  for  short 
hauls  of  2  ft.,  and  close  attention  to  handling  of  bulk 
materials,  such  as  pig  iron,  gave  a  greater  fied  of  econ- 
omy than  others.  In  the  descriptions  of  how  purchased 
finished  materials  were  handled  he  said  that  they  had 
an  arrangement  with  the  supplier  by  which  the  racks  in 
which  the  materials  are  shipped  are  utilized  in  receiv- 
ing and  storing  the  materials.  All  finished  material 
taken  above  the  first  floor  is  handled  by  cranes,  no  ele- 
vators being  used.  The  machine  shop  which  is  500  x 
520  ft.,  has  an  inspection  bay  in  the  center,  the  work 
moving  toward  the  center  and  only  two  hand  trucks  are 
employed,  conveyors  of  all  types  being  used.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  handling  of  waste  material,  which, 
he  pointed  out,  is  one  phase  of  material  handling  usually 
overlooked.  At  the  South  Bend  plant  a  tunnel  equipped 
with  a  conveyor  receives  the  borings  and  turnings  which 
are  delivered  to  trucks.  One  tractor  is  devoted  to  this 
use,  and  cranes  are  used  to  place  the  boxes  in  the  ears, 
not  one  man  touching  the  waste  material.  "The  real 
contributing  cause  of  successful  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem was  layout  and  planning,  not  only  in  material  han- 
dling, but  on  all  the  operations,"  Mr.  Dennison  said  in 
conclusion. 

Under  the  title  of  "Overhead  Conveyors"  W.  C. 
Hoover,  engineer  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
•utlined  the  system  of  conveyors  used  in  making  up 
batches  in  his  company's  plant. 

A  talk  on  portable  elevators  or  tiering  machines  was 
given  by  M.  W.  Potts,  construction  engineer.  One  in- 
stallation was  a  portable  elevator  having  a  power  hack- 
saw mounted  on  it,  the  hacksaw  being  elevated  to  the 
storage  rack  and  used  to  cut  off  lengths  from  the  bar 
and  the  bar  left  on  the  rack.  This  arrangement  was 
said  to  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  handling.  The  use  of 
portable  elevators  in  handling  punch  press  dies  was 
outlined,  and  in  the  motion  pictures  that  followed  the 
handling  of  dies  from  storage  to  the  punch  presses,  and 
the  handling  of  toteboxes  at  the  plant  of  the  Seng  Co., 
Chicago,  were  shown.  The  loading  of  wire  on  cars  at 
the  works  of  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  was  also 
shown,  this  installation  being  said  to  have  reduced  the 
time  of  loading  a  car  from  2%  to  1  hr. 

The  use  of  steel  belt  conveyors  was  described  by 
Harry  Carlson,  Sandvik  Steel,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
ease  of  installation,  the  rust  resistant  properties  of  the 
belt,  and  simplicity  with  which  material  can  be  dis- 
charged at  any  point  along  the  conveyor  without  the 
use  of  expensive  trippers,  were  among  the  features  out- 
lined. Mr.  Carlson's  talk  was  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  which  showed  actual  installation  in  handling  a 
variety  of  materials.  Details  of  design  brought  out  that 
the  speed  of  the  steel  belt  varies  from  135  to  300  ft. 
per  min.,  the  average  being  200  ft.  Inclines  vary  with 
the  material  handled  and  is  from  1  to  4  for  a  smooth 
belt  which  has  to  be  scraped  off  for  unloading.  If  ter- 
minal unloading  only  is  used  slats  can  be  attached  to 
the  belt  and  the  inclined  increased  to  about  1  in  2.75. 

A  talk  on  the  design  and  use  of  gravity  conveyors 
was  given  by  W.  P.  Stivey.  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
points  brought  out  was  that  if  portable  gravity  con- 
veyors were  made  too  heavy  to  handle,  they  will  not 
be  used.  The  necessity  of  putting  the  right  machine  in 
the  right  place  was  emphasized,  illustrations  of  heavy 
units  for  light  work  being  given,  Mr.  Stiver  remarking 
that  there  are  more  misfits  in  this  than  in  any  othei- 
line  of  equipment.  That  most  people  do  not  buy  gravity 
conveyors  with  rollers  close  enough  together  and  buyers 
usually  do  not  allow  enough  grade,  were  brought  out. 
He  also  advocated  the  use  of  more  boosters  than  usually 
found.  His  talk  also  covered  helical  chutes,  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  action  of  which  was  explained. 
Use  of  various  installations  of  gravity  conveyors  for 
use  with  such  chutes  were  given,  and  these  included  in- 
stallations for  round  packages  with  the  rollers  of  cast 
iron  and  concave. 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  Stiver  gave  eight  principles 
underlying  the  successful  installations  of  gravity  con- 
veyors. He  said  that  a  prospective  user  of  this  equip- 
ment should  know  the  various  types  of  equipment  in 
use  and  available  for  his  use  and  a  study  of  the  routing 
conditions  was  very  necessary.  No  other  job  requires 
more  study,  he  said,  adding  that  to  get  the  best  results 


there  should  be  close  co  operation  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  engineer.  That  the  layout  for  the  con- 
veyors should  be  considered  when  the  buildings  are  being 
planned  was  emphasized,  Mr.  Stiver  stating  that  they 
are  the  first  thing  that  should  be  designed,  the  house 
being  built  around  the  handling  of  material.  The  mak- 
ing of  changes  with  the  same  care  that  is  put  in  the 
original  installation  was  emphasized,  as  well  as  teach- 
ing ihe  use  of  the  equipment,  especially  to  the  foreman 
on  the  job.  Regarding  the  maintenance,  he  said  that  a 
conveyor  is  usually  nobody's  pet  and  everyone's  hobby 
horse,  and  advocated  making  some  one  person  respon- 
sible for  its  condition. 

Exhibition  Features 

An  exhibit  was  held  in  a  room  close  to  that  in  which 
the  main  sessions  were  held,  20  companies  showing 
various  products,  including  material  handling  equip- 
ment. 

The  Standard  Conveyor  Co.,  North  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
displayed  a  miniature  model  of  a  conveyor  system  made 
up  of  a  helical  chute,  belt  and  gravity  conveyors,  in- 
clined-slat conveyor  and  an  automatic  straight-lift  ele- 
vator. These  were  assembled  in  one  unit,  which  was  in 
operation  showing  how  boxes  are  raised  and  lowered 
and  conveyed  in  industrial  plants.  Samples  of  ball 
bearings  and  different  sizes  of  rollers  and  samples  of 
pneumatic  tubes,  were  also  included.  Sections  of  its 
gravity  conveyor,  showing  patented  differentia!  curve 
and  various  pneumatic  tube  carriers  were  shown  by  the 
Lamson  Co.,  Boston,  as  well  as  photographs  of  various 
installations  of  its  equipment  and  a  moving  picture  en- 
titled "Multiplying  Man  Power."  A  model  of  an  actual 
installation  of  steel  belt  conveyor,  with  all  units  1/20 
actual  size,  and  combining  inclined  and  horizontal  drive 
in  one  unit  was  shown  in  operation  by  Sandvik  Steel, 
Inc.,  233  Broadway,  New  York.  Specimens  of  steel 
belts  were  also  displayed,  one  of  which  had  been  in  use 
out  of  doors  3373  hr.  and  was  still  in  good  condition. 

The  Mercury  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  had  a  photographic 
exhibit,  showing  views  of  component  parts  of  tractors 
and  trailers,  and  actual  operation  of  its  trackles.*  trains 
in  various  railroad,  steamship  and  manufacturing 
plants  were  shown  by  moving  pictures.  A  model  of  its 
portable  scoop  conveyor  was  shown  in  operation  by  the 
Portable  Machinery  Co..  Passaic,  N.  J.,  photographs  of 
the  conveyor  in  actual  use  also  being  shown.  A  tele- 
scoping portable  elevator,  known  as  the  Little  Lifter 
and  operating  from  a  lamp  socket,  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Economy  Engineering  Co  ,  Chicago,  and  a  dem- 
onstrating board,  showing  typical  fire  alarm,  watchmen, 
and  telephone  systems  in  operation,  was  displayed  by 
the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.,  Boston.  Other  exhibits 
of  this  company  included  horns,  vibrating  bells  for 
signal  systems,  radio  headsets,  telephone  systems  and 
audible  calling  systems  for  shop  use.  A  large  exhibit 
was  that  of  the  Toledo  Scale  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  scales  of 
various  kinds  being  displayed.  A  model  showing  the 
head  mechanism  of  the  heavy  capacity  scales  and  a 
model  showing  the  construction  of  the  platform,  lever, 
and  suspension  bearing,  were  features  of  interest.  The 
exhibit  also  included  automatic  counting  scales,  a  long 
column  portable  scale,  and  a  short  column  portable  scale 
arranged  to  be  elevated  to  different  heights.  A  large 
photographic  exhibit  of  various  installations  of  the  com- 
pany's weighing  and  counting  equipment  was  on  view. 

Industrial  systems  for  tool  checks,  tool  inventories, 
cost  records,  perpetual  inventories,  stock  keeping,  pro- 
duction control,  machine  control,  and  various  types  of 
carbon  factory  forms  were  shown  by  the  McCaskey 
Register  Co.  The  Educational  Exhibition  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, displayed  models  and  samples  of  various  types 
of  graphic  control,  including  production,  locating  sup- 
plies, sales,  etc.  In  industrial  seating,  the  C.  A.  Cook 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  exhibited  adjustable-back  spring 
chairs,  and  the  Royal  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  its 
Royal-Chicago  factory  chair. 


The  production  men  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  will  hold  a  two  days'  convention,  Oct.  26-27, 
at  the  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit.  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont,  president  General  Motors  Corporation,  will 
be  the  guest  of  honor. 
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FRENCH  MARKET  QUIETER 

Prices  Still  Firm,  But  Domestic  Demands  Slacken 
— Export  Market  on  Sheets  Strong 

Paris,  Oct.  12.— Although  the  iron  and  steel  market 
has  lost  none  of  its  inner  firmness  and  prices  are  well 
maintained,  there  is  undoubtedly,  since  the  beginning 
of  October,  a  slackening  of  demand  in  the  domestic 
market.  Among  the  causes  that  have  brought  about 
this  change  are  the  end  of  the  building  .season  and  the 
fact  that  dealers,  having  replenished  stocks  during 
August  and  September,  are  no  longer  open  to  new  busi- 
ness. 

August  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

■Tuly.  1922      August  1922 
Metric  Tons     Metric  Tons 

Pig  iron    428,11.';  147.350 

Steel 368,GC«  :i96,.'i33 

August  pig  iron  output  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Metric  Tons 
Pig  iron  for  refining   iinrii.-  tl'aniiiase) .  . .  .        20,435 

Foundry  iron   1  CJ'IXo 

Bessemer  Iron    3,308 

Basic  iron 308,807 

Special  iron    8,77tJ 

The  steel  production  for  August,  378,073  metric  tons 
of  ingot  and  18,460  metric  tons  of  castings,  was  made 
up  as  follows: 

Mr-trie  Tons 
.\cid  process  .  2,001 

Basic  steel    :;T4,990 

Open-hearth  stetl    115, SON 

Crucible  steel   477 

Riectric  process 3.557 

From  Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  31,  1922,  France  produced 
:i,136,482  metric  tons  of  pig  iron  and  2,809,703  metric 
tons  of  steel. 

Iron  Ore. — The  iron  ore  market  is  improving.  Hope 
is  entertained  that  Germany  will  shortly  increase  her 
imports  of  French  ore.  Although  the  minette  from  Lor- 
raine is  a  much  poorer  grade  than  the  Canadian  ores 
recently  purchased  by  Germany,  it  is  much  cheapei' 
and  Westphalian  iron  works  are  accustomed  to  using- 
it  on  a  large  scale.  The  recent  decrease  ol'  French  ore 
transportation  rates  for  export  is  expected  to  be  of 
assistance.  Negotiations  opened  a  few  months  ago 
with  certain  consumers  of  the  Cleveland  district  in 
Great  Britain  for  shipment  of  French  Lorraine  ore,  have 
just  been  reopened. 

Pig  Iron. — The  August  production,  447,000  metric 
tons,  which  might  easily  be  doubled  if  France  disposed 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  coke,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
home  requirements,  but  insufficient  to  permit  France 
to  cut  a  real  figure  in  expoi-t  markets.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  stock  of  foundi-y  pig  iron.  However,  the  de- 
mand has  quieted  down,  and  the  quotation  of  230  fr. 
for  chill  cast  foundry  iron  No.  3  P.  L.,  which  was  made 
for  October  delivery,  has  not  been  upheld.  The  present 
price  is  225  fr.  A  slackening  of  the  demand  for  henia- 
.  tite  iron  is  also  to  be  observed.  A  few  orders  have 
been  booked  for  the  United  States,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  Prices  vary,  according  to  district,  from  280  to 
300  fr.  at  producing'  uDrks.     If  this  piioc  is  compared 


with  that  of  320  to  325  fr.  f.o.t.  Dunkirk  quoted  for 
British  hematite,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  product 
is  out  of  competition  for  the  present.  Some  French 
hematite  has  been  sold  at  310  fr.,  delivered  Havre. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Inquiry  has  receded,  but  prices 
remain  firm  for  basic  steel,  per  metric  ton  at  producing 
works  in  the  East  or  in  Lorraine,  as  follows: 

Fr. 

Ingots    315 

Blooms    326 

Billets    350  to  355 

Sheet    billets :!85  to  390 

Beams. — ^The  Comptoir  Siderurgique,  which  controls 
the  domestic  sales  of  beams  and  rails,  booked,  in  Sep- 
tember, orders  for  beams  totaling  about  60,000  tons,  a 
record  figure  for  this  year.  However,  it  is  not  probable 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Comptoir  the  base  price 
of  beams  will  be  raised  beyond  the  present  level  of 
475  fr.  For  export,  the  price  of  beams  is  380  to  400 
fr.   (Belgian  currency)   f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Rails. — The  rail  market  is  calm.  Practically  the 
only  business  being  done  is  for  light  rails  (not  controlled 
by  the  Comptoir)  at  400  fr.  per  ton  f.o.b.  producers' 
works,  Loi-raine.  For  export,  the  price  of  heavy  rails 
is  410  to  420  fr.  (Belgian  currency)  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Sheets. — The  situation  continues  excellent.  Foreign 
competition  is  almost  non-existent  from  Great  Britain, 
because  of  the  high  value  of  the  pound  sterling  and 
from  Belgium  in  consequence  of  a  recent  price  increase. 
French  works  not  in  the  Comptoir  are  quoting  prices 
which  closely  follow  those  of  the  Comptoir.  Delays  of 
delivery  on  light  sheets  are  extending  and  now  average 
about  three  months. 

Rolled  Merchant  Iron. — A  reduction  in  demand  is 
noticeable.  The  present  average  price  is  445  fi".  at 
producers'  works.  For  export,  basic  shapes  from  Lor- 
raine are  now  quoted  380  to  400  fr.  (Belgian  currency), 
f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Iron  Wire. — This  product  exhibits  a  rising  tendency. 
The  present  price  is  480  to  490  fr.  at  producing  works 
in  Lorraine. 

Castings. — Slackening  of  orders,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  almost  all  departments,  has, spread  to  the 
castings  line.  The  French  State  Railways  have  recently 
accepted  a  tender  for  ten  turntables  of  cast  pig-iron,  of 
an  aggregate  weight  of  31  tons,  at  622  fr.  per  ton. 

Malleable  iron  castings  continue  in  a  favorable  posi 
tion,  through  a  revival  in  the  automobile  trade. 


Revision  of  French  Duties  Proposed 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  present  coefficients  on 
French  import  duties  has  been  submitted  by  the  French 
customs  authorities  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  who 
instituted  an  inquiry  among  metallurgists.  The  metal- 
lurgists   have    suggested    the   following    modifications: 

Phosphoric  pig  iron:  The  present  coefficient  of  2 
should  be  maintained,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  1.8, 
as  proposed. 

Ferromanganese:'  The  present  coefficient  of  6.3 
should  not  be  reduced  below  4. 

On  plain  sheets:  The  following  coefficients  are  sug- 
gested: 3  mm.  and  heavier,  2;  1  to  2  mm.,  2.5;  6/10  to 
1  mm.,  2.6;  4/10  to  6/10  mm..  2.8;  less  than  4  10,  3. 


Mechanical  Engiiieer.s'  Annual  Meeting  in 
December 

The  tentative  program  lists  twenty  sessions  for  the 
forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  which  will  be  held  in  New  York 
Dec.  4  to  7,  inclusive.  The  outstanding  feature  will 
be  a  session  to  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  6,  with 
a  program  presented  jointly  by  the  American  Economic 
.Association  and  the  management  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Dr.  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
will  make  an  address  on  the  subject,  "Making  Money 
and  Making  Goods."  and  E.  M.  Herr,  president  West- 
inghousc  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  will  talk  on  the  "Human 
Problem  in  Industry." 

Joint  sessions  will  be  held  also  with  the  American 
Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  the  American  So- 


ciety of  Safety  Engineers  and  the  Stoker  Manufactur- 
ers' Association. 

Three  of  the  standing  committees  are  contributing 
to  the  program  as  follows:  The  research  committee 
will  have  two  sessions,  one  at  which  five  papers  re- 
lating to  researches  in  progress  will  be  given,  and  the 
other  at  which  research  work  in  connection  with  the 
new  steam  tables  will  be  discussed.  The  standardiza- 
tion committee  will  present  a  program  relating  to  the 
system  of  preferred  numbers,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  of  great  value  to  standardization  procedure.  At  the 
session  on  training  for  the  industries,  reports  will  be 
presented  on  phases  of  this  work. 


The  Electric  Power  Club,  the  commercial  organiza- 
tion of  electrical  manufacturers,  will  hold  a  meeting 
Oct.  30  to  Nov.  2,  inclusive,  at  the  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
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EXPORT  MARKET  DULL 

Japanesie  Sell  American  Steel  at  Loss  Than  Ciir- 

rent  Prices^ — German  Iron  Offered  to 

United  States 

New  York,  Ott.  24. — The  general  dullness  in  vari- 
"ous  foreign  markets  is  attributed  by  most  exporters 
to  varied  causes.  Japan,  which  until  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  the  principal  and  practically  the  only 
export  market  of  any  importance  for  American  sell- 
ers, has  suddenly  become  quiet  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cline in  Government  and  municipal  buying.  The 
financial  situation  in  Japan  makes  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  small  merchant  to  establish  letters  of 
credit  and  stocks  of  material  in  greatest  demand  are 
on  hand.  Also  low  quotations  are  being  received  from 
European  iron  and  steel  producing  countries.  A  pe- 
culiar situation  exists  in  the  Japanese  market  on  light 
gage  black  sheets,  13  to  the  bundle.  Because  of  the 
large  stocks  on  hand  and  the  general  depression  in 
buying,  the  same  brand  of  sheets  that  is  now  being 
quoted  at  about  $95  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japanese  port  by 
the  American  seller  is  selling  at  $85  per  ton  and  less, 
out  of  stocks  carried  in  Japan. 

On  steel  products  generally  the  exporter  to  Japan 
is  now  meeting  a  strongly  developed  competition  from 
the  Government  steel  works,  which  is  stated  to  have 
piled  about  75,000  tons  of  its  products  and,  being 
anxious  to  reduce  this  stock,  is  strongly  inclined  to 
shade  prices.  Buyers  of  bars  are  offered  European 
material  at  £9  6s  and  as  low  as  £9  per  ton,  c.i.f.  port. 
European  black  sheets  have  also  been  lower  in  price 
and  there  has  been  some  buying  in  Continental  mar- 
kets, but  this  business  is  reported  to  have  declined, 
preference  evidently  being  for  the  American  product. 

Offerings  from  Stocks  at  Low  Prices 

As  an  example  of  the  depths  to  which  the  Japa- 
nese market  has  declined,  the  following  quotations 
out  of  stock  in  Japan,  prevailing  about  Oct.  1,  are 
noteworthy: 

Yen  Dollars 

Mild  steel  bars,  round  and  square. 

=4,   5/16,    %  and  %   In.,  per  ton   113  to  116      S;54.44  to  ?.t.->.SS 
Blue     annealed     sheets,     1/16     in. 
thick,  per  ton — 

British    127  61.20 

American     154  74. 2n 

.'=tefcl   plates,    %    in.   and   heavier. 

per   ton    100  to  102       4S.1S  to    49.14 

Black  sheets.  13  sheets  to  bundle 
of  112  lb.,  per  ton — 

British,   62  sen  per  sheet....  69.34 

American,  67  sen  per  sheet.  .  74. S7 

Wire     nails.     Tokio     assortment, 

picul  keg 11  3.30 

Tin   plate.    100-Ib.  box 11  5.30 

Wire,    galvanized,   No.    8,    B.W.G., 

per   ton    i:,4  74.20 

Wire     rod,     low     carbon.     No.     5, 

B.W.G.,    per   ton 102  49.14 

Among  recent  purchases  from  Japan,  the  largest 
noted  is  an  order  for  34,000  boxes  of  oil  can  tin  plate 
placed  by  the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  with  Mitsui  &  Co.,  New 
York,  which  awarded  the  business  to  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  Another  smaller  order  for  canning 
tin  plate,  about  6000  boxes,  has  also  been  placed  with 
an  American  mill,  the  purchase  being  made  by  the 
Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
for  its  fishing  company  subsidiary,  the  "Hokuyo"  at 
Kamchatka.  The  recent  tender  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment Railways  on  more  than  9000  tons  of  couplers, 
totaling  about  66,000  pieces,  was  divided  equally  be- 
tween Frazar  &  Co.  and  Okura  &  Co.  of  New  York. 
No  new  rail  inquiries  from  Japan  are  noted.  The 
Imperial  Government  Railways  has  asked  for  bids  on 
about  500  tons  of  flat  bars. 

Despite  the  present  dullness,  it  is  believed  that  a 
gradual  improvement  is  under  way  and  that  next 
spring  will  see  at  least  some  renewal  of  sheet  buying. 
Taking  an  optimistic  view  of  export  business,  the 
Ignited  States  Department  of  Commerce  says  of  the 
Far  East:  "Conditions  in  the  Orient  to-day  are  better 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1920.  Japan 
is  steadily  pulling  herself  out  of  the  slough  of  economic 
despond  into  which  she  fell  in  May,  1920." 

In  China  a  widespread  apathy  to  all  kinds  of  buy- 
ing is  evident.     Shading  quotations,  according  to  ex- 


porters doing  business  in  this  market,  has  no  apparent 
effect  on  the  customer.  This  is  generally  explained 
by  those  in  touch  with  the  prevailing  situation  as  due 
to  the  uncertain  political  conditions,  which  are  still 
practically  as  unsettled  as  they  were  several  months 
ago.  Lower  (juotations  from  European  sellers  and  a 
belief  that  the  American  market  will  probably  see  an- 
other recession  of  prices  are  also  attributed  as  causes 
of  the  present  lack  of  interest  in  purchasing.  There  is 
still  some  activity  reported  in  wire  shorts,  which,  as  a 
rule  are  always  in  demand.  One  exporter  has  just 
shipped  350  tons.  Commenting  on  the  Chinese  situa- 
tion, Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  says:  "Business  in  China  is 
getting  better  and  the  recovery  will  be  aided  as  the 
foreign  demand  for  that  country's  products  improves 
and  the  strain  on  Chinese  purchasing  power,  due  to  the 
unusual  drain  of  invisible  exports  experienced  during 
1921,  is  relaxed." 

The  Philippines  are  also  quiet  in  purchasing,  com- 
pared with  recent  activity.  One  exporter  to  the  Far 
East  is  negotiating  on  about  400  tons  of  relaying  rails 
for  the  Philippines,  which  is  about  the  only  inquiry  of 
importance  on  his  books  from  this  source. 

Pig  Iron  Imports  Show  Improvement 

Imports  of  both  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  are  improving, 
says  one  large  importer.  Of  iron  ore,  this  interest  re- 
ports the  sale  of  two  cargoes  (about  5000  tons  to  a 
cargo)  of  ore  to  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in 
Canada  and  two  cargoes  of  ore  to  two  different  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States.  Quotations  on  North 
African  iron  ore  are  now  lie.  per  unit,  c.i.f.  Atlantic 
port. 

A  large  portion  of  the  pig  iron  imported  recentb' 
from  the  Continent,  according  to  this  importer  was  of 
French  origin.  The  French  market,  however,  has  risen 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  weeks  and  the  price  is  now  so 
high  as  to  make  French  iron  difficult  to  import.  During 
the  past  few  days  German  pig  iron  has  appeared  and 
this  importer  reports  some  business  and  prospects  for 
more  with  iron  of  German  origin.  The  average  analysis 
of  this  iron,  which  can  be  sold  at  ab;iut  $26.75  per  ton, 
c.i.f.  New  York,  or  less  on  large  tonnages  is:  Sil.,  1.75 
to  2.25  per  cent;  sul.  max.,  0.05;  mn.,  0.40  to  0.90;  and 
phos.,  0.40  to  0.90.  Although  high  in  phosphorus,  it  is 
said  to  be  about  on  a  par  with  the  French  product.  A 
consumer  of  pig  iron  reports  having  recently  purchased 
500  tons  of  Belgian  iron,  at  a  price  per  ton  well  be- 
low the  current  market  on  both  domestic  and  imported 
iron,  and  has  found  the  iron  of  good  quality  and  true 
to  analysis.  Manganese  ore  from  the  Caucasus  is  now 
(luoted  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port  at  27c.  per  unit  for  ordinary 
and -29c.  per  unit  for  washed  ore. 


Steel  Industry  in  Soviet  Russia 

According  to  Soviet  official  periodicals  received  by 
the  Departme^it  of  Commerce,  for  the  accuracy  of  which 
the  department  assumes  no  responsibility,  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  the  three  principal  metallurgical 
regions  of  Soviet  Russia  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922 
was  87,100  gross  tons,  represerting  an  increase  of  51 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The 
year's  output  in  the  pre-war  year  of  1913  was  4,145,000 
tons.  The  three  districts  also  produced,  according  to 
the  Soviet  papers,  9,963.000  poods  of  open-hearth  ingots 
and  7,646,000  poods  of  rolled  steel. 

During  the  first  half  of  1921  Ural  supplied  69  per 
cent  of  all  pig  iron,  while  the  blast  furnaces  of  the 
South  yielded  only  11  per  cent  and  those  of  the  Center 
20  per  cent.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  1922 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Ural  supplied  44  per  cent  and 
the  South  40  per  cent. 


At  the  coming  election,  Nov.  7,  Detroit  voters  will 
be  asked  to  decide  the  proposed  bonding  of  $1,900,000 
for  additional  county  buildings  and  an  issue  of 
$5,000,000  of  public  utility  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  extensions,  additions  and  betterments  to  the 
municipal  car  service. 
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BETTER  STEEE  MOVEMENT 


Coke  and  Pig  Iron  Prices  Recede  Further 

Heavy  Finished  Steel  Produrts  Commonly  at 
2  Cents — Inquiries  for  20,000  Cars 

Railroad  service  is  unmistakably  belter  in  seme 
iron  and  steel  districts,  thouph  little  improved  in 
others,  but  few  consumers  are  suffering  from  lack 
of  steel,  and  in  nearly  all  markets  prices  show 
irregularity. 

There  is  pressure  upon  the  mills,  as  heretofore, 
but  it  is  now  chiefly  from  consumers  who  want  de- 
liver' of  their  low  priced  contract  steel,  whereas  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  price  was  paid  to  make  sure  of 
getting  the  steel. 

Pittsburgh  is  still  conspicuous  for  car  troubles, 
but  consumers  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  use 
of  trucks  and  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  mill 
congestion. 

The  bulk  of  the  new  business,  particularly  in  the 
heavier  rolled  products,  is  still  coming  from  the 
railroads,  which  while  pressing  car  builders  for  de- 
liveries, are  holding  out  little  hope  of  better  service 
to  steel  mills. 

Fresh  inquiries  from  seven  railroads  have  added 
fully  20,000  cars  to  the  lists  under  negotiation  and 
the  year  promises  already  to  exceed  the  average  of 
the  preceding  ten  years  by  40  per  cent.  There  are 
new  inquiries  for  224  locomotives. 

Labor  conditions  are  not  uniform.  At  Pitts- 
burgh the  supply  of  common  labor  is  slightly  better, 
in  view  of  the  turning  of  some  men  to  indoor  work 
for  the  winter.  Reports  of  further  steel  mill  wage 
advances  are  without  confirmation.  Chicago  re- 
ports that  not  only  are  iron  and  steel  works  laborers 
scarce  but  the  production  per  man  is  declining, 
while  at  the  same  time  some  industries  are  taking 
labor  away  from  others  by  bidding  up  wages. 

The  price  situation  in  finished  steel  is  summed 
up  in  the  statement  coming  from  various  market 
centers  that  plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  more  gen- 
erally quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh.  Consumers  are 
more  pointedly  seeking  lower  prices  and  some  espe- 
cially competitive  business  in  bars  went  at  1.95c. 
The  extent  to  which  2c.  has  been  done  on  plates  is 
a  matter  of  comment.  Car  works  have  had  further 
concessions. 

Sheet  prices  have  eased  off  to  the  extent  that  in- 
dependent mills  which  lately  were  about  $3  a  ton 
higher  are  now  quoting  the  Steel  Corporation's 
schedule  of  3.35c.  for  black  and  4.35c.  for  galvan- 
ized. Demand  has  fallen  off  and  a  number  of  sheet 
mills  can  now  make  better  delivery  promises. 

Inability  to  ac-cumulate  coal  reserves  for  the 
winter  causes  concern  to  the  mills.  The  amount 
now  in  storage  would  carry  them  through  but  a  few 
days  of  severe  weather  and  the  chances  are  small  of 
getting  together  an  adequate  stock  before  winter 
sets  in. 


Coke  has  yielded  further,  going  as  low  as  $8 
for  prompt  delivery  late  last  week,  but  $8.50  to  $9 
is  the  range  on  contract  furnace  coke  for  delivery 
to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  buying  of  15,000  tons  of  basic  by  an  Ohio 
steel  company  was  the  chief  transaction  of  a  quiet 
week  in  pig  iron.  At  Chicago  the  market  seems  to 
be  fairly  firm  at  recent  quotations,  but  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  East  foundry  grades  are  weak  and  in 
line  with  the  decline  in  coke  prices  have  receded 
from  $1  to  $2.  Decided  softness  developed  at  Buf- 
falo. The  tendency  in  foreign  iron  is  also  down- 
ward, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  prompt 
delivery,  though  there  are  still  complaints  of  con- 
gestion at  some  railroad  centers,  especially  in  the 
East.  Foreign  iron  is  pressing  for  sale  at  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  German  iron  being  offered  at  new 
low  prices  without  sale. 

The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  has  taken 
a  contract  for  3000  tons  of  steel  for  the  Santa 
Luscia  bridge  in  Uruguay,  in  comi)etition  with 
British,  Gennan,  French  and  Belgian  fabricators. 

Steel  bars  are  quoted  in  Berlin  at  81,200  m., 
equivalent  to  0.94c.  per  lb.  at  current  exchange  of 
2%c.  per  100  m. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  has  continued 
its  drop  from  the  high  price  at  the  end  .of  Septem- 
ber, being  now  $30.02  per  gross  ton.  This  compares 
with  $19.97  one  year  ago  and  with  $42.76  two  years 
ago. 

No  such  peak  in  prices  has  been  shown  in  steel 
as  in  pig  iron,  the  extreme  movement  of  steel  in  the 
last  ten  weeks  being  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
mean  price  while  in  pig  iron  it  has  been  10  per 
cent. 


Pittsburgh 

Sharp  Declines  in  Pig  Iron — Steel  Pipe  Price 
Advanced 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  24. — The  tendency  of  finished  steel 
prices  still  is  in  the  direction  of  what  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  minimum  levels,  this  being  notably 
true  of  the  heavy  tonnage  products,  sales  of  which  at 
more  than  2c.  have  become  merely  a  matter  of  small 
tonnages  and  to  meet  requirements  where  immediate 
delivery  is  essential.  Carload  lots  of  bars  still  are 
occasionally  being  sold  as  hig-h  as  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh, 
but  where  delivery  is  a  matter  of  three  or  four  weeks 
and  a  fair  sized  tonnage  is  wanted,  the  market  is  2c. 
Conditions  in  plates  are  much  the  same,  and  on  shapes 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  business  at  higher  than 
2c.  The  Steel  Corporation  still  is  considerably  behinil 
in  its  deliveries  on  these  products  and  unable  to  take 
business  except  for  deliveries  at  its  convenience,  and 
on  such  business  as  it  has  recently  taken  its  price  is 
2c.,  Pittsburgh.  Sales  of  sheets  above  the  recognized 
market  minimum  of  prices  have  become  rather  diffi- 
cult in  the  past  week  or  so.  Contrary  to  the  drift  of 
other  products  is  an  advance  of  $4  per  ton  on  all 
classes  of  steel  pipe,  effective  Oct.  19,  announced  by 
the  National  Tube  Co.  and  subsequently  followed  by 
leading  independent  makers. 
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A  (Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in    Italics 
Al   date,   iino   week,   one   month,   and   one   year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.       .                                                Oct.  24.  Oct.  17,  Sept.  2G,  Oct. -Mi, 

Pig   Iron,    I'er  Gio5:s  Ton :        1S22  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X^  Philadelphiat ti2.1i  J33.14  $34. 2G  $22.84 

No.  2,  Valliy  furnacet Sl.OO  32.50  33.00  21,00 

No.   2,  Southern.  Cin'tif.  .  .     Si. 05  31.55  31.05  23.50 

No.    2,   Birmingham,    Ala.t    27.0V  27.50  27.00  19.00 

No.   2  foundry,  Chicago',.    31.00  31.00  32.00  21.00 

Basic,  deld.  eastern  Pa.  .  .    29.50  29.50  29.00  20.50 

Basic,    Valley    furnace....    30,00  30.00  34.00  19.00 

Vallev  Uessemer,  del.  P'gh    S4.77  35.27  35.77  21.96 

Malleable,    Chicago*    31.00  31.00  32.00  21.00 

Malleable.  Valley    S2M  33,00  34.00  20.50 

Gray    forge.    Pittsburgh...     S2.S7  32.77  34.27  21. 9G 

U   S.  charcoal.  Chicago.,,    36,15  36.15  36.15  31.50 

Ferromanganese,  furnace . lOO.OO  ••67.50  ••67.50   ••60.00 

Rails,  Biliets,  etc  ,    Per  Gross  Ton: 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.. $43. 00  J43.00  $40.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.  .    40.00  40.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.  billets.   Pittsburgh,  .  ,    40.00  40.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars,    P'gh...,    40.00  40.00  40.00  30.00 

Forging  billets,   base.   P'gh  45.00  45.00  45.00  35.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  34.74 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh....    45.00  45.00  45.00  40.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,   P'gh,   lb..      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.6o 

Ldght  rails  at  mill 2.00  2.00  2.25  1.70 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:       Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars,    Philadelphia...       2.325  2.475  2.475  1.95 

Iron   bare,   Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.25  1.75 

Steel   bars.    Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00  2.00  1.50 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.10  2.10  2.10  1.75 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.34  2.34  2.44  1.80 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh,,       2.00  2.15  2.25  1.60 

Tank  plates,    Chicago 2.30  2.30  2.30  1.75 

Tank  plates.  New  York...      2.34  2,34  2.49  1.88 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Beams.   Chicago    2.20  2.20  2.20  1.75 

Beams.  New  York 2.34  2.34  2.44  1.88 

Steel   hoops.   Pittsburgh...      2.90  2.90  2.75  2.25 

••C.i.f. 

•The   average  switching  charge   for  delivery   to   fotmdries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon.  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheel.s,  -Nails  and  \>  ire,  1922  1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:       Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No,  28.  P'gh  3.50  3.50 

Sheets,  galv.,  No,   28.  P'gh  4.50  4.50 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10  2.60  2.60 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh,...  2,70  2.70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh,,..  2.45  2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv..  P'gh. .  3.35  3,35 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box.  P'gh  $4.75  $4.75 


Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels.   Chicago    i|i::<'>.S»  $25.00 

Carwheels.   Philadelphia...     2:8.50  23.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    P'gh..     21.00  21.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .     n.SO  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  ,    18.50  18.50 

No.  1  cast,   Pittsburgh 24.00  24.00 

No.   1  cast,  Philadelphia..,     22.0ft  23.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)     20.50  21.00 

No.   1  RR.  wrot,   Phila 22.00  22.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)     i7.5y  17.75 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt....  18.50  $10.00 
Foundry  coke,   prompt,...     10.50        12.00 


Cents 
3.35 
4.35 
2.50 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 

$4.75 


$24.50 
23.00 
21.50 
18.00 
18.50 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
22.00 
17.50 


Cents 
3.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.90 
2.60 
3.55 

$5.00 


$16.50 
17.00 
14.50 
12.00 
12.00 
17.50 
17.50 
14.00 
16.00 
13.00 


$3.25 
4,25 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:       Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York ,,  .    14.12%    14.12%  14.25  13.00 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13,62%   13.62V.  13.75  12.75 

Zinc,  St,   Louis 7.O0          6.85          6.87%  4.60 

Zinc,  New  York 7.36          7.20          7.22%  5.10 

Lead,    St.    Louis e.40          6.35          6.25  4.40 

Lead,    New   York 6.65          6.65          6.50  ?.70 

Tin    (Straits),  New  York.,  35.25        34.50  32.50  28.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      6.75          6.75          6.75  4.85 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  24,  1922.  Finished  Steel,  2.467c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars.~\ 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ' 
jjpen-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  (' 
and  black  sheets  J 


leso  products  constitute  SS  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


r  Oct.     17,   1922.  2.460c 

I  Sept.   26,   1922.  2.433c. 

I  Oct.     25.   1921,  2.177c. 

LlO-year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  24,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $30.02  Per  Gross  Ten 


irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago.  , 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 
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Oct.     17,   1922.  $30.27 

Sept,  26.  1922.  32.54 

Oct,     25.   1921.  19.97 

year  pre-war  average.  15.72 


That  maximum  prices  are  disappearing  is  not  hard 
to  understand  in  view  of  the  weaker  tendency  of  fuel 
prices,  which  is  finding  reflection  in  pig  iron  values,  and 
in  turn  shows  in  a  softer  undertone  to  the  market  for 
semi-finished  steel.  Buyers  usually  hesitate  when  prices 
lean  in  their  favor,  and  the  present  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Evidently,  however,  buyers  are  not  looking 
for  prices  to  decline  materially,  at  least  not  below  the 
average  of  the  orders  they  have  in  with  the  mills,  and 
they  continue  to  specify  steadily.  Cancellations  are 
unknown  and  while  the  back  log  of  business  is  not  espe- 
-cially  well  distributed  among  the  various  producers,  it 
is  believed  on  the  whole  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  capacity 
engaged  at  its  present  rate  of  more  than  70  per  cent 
well  over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Car  shortages 
and  railroad  transportation  conditions  still  are  bother- 
some, but  on  the  whole  no  worse  than  they  were  re- 
cently, and  possibly  the  situation  is  slightly  better,  save 
in  the  case  of  pipe,  some  makers  of  which  still  are 
piling  product  because  of  lack  of  cars. 

The  labor  situation  appears  to  be  a  trifle  easier,  due 


to  the  fact  that  a  good  many  men  are  beginning  to 
seek  indoor  work  for  the  winter.  The  coke  market  has 
added  another  $1.50  per  ton  to  the  declines  recorded  in 
the  two  preceding  weeks.  While  the  scrap  market  is 
holding  fairly  well  on  the  better  grades  of  railroad 
material,  it  is  not  at  all  strong  on  ordinary  grades, 
and  the  decline  in  pig  iron  prices  has  begun  to  have 
the  effect  of  making  dealers  a  little  more  anxious  for 
business. 

Pig  Iron, — Melters  still  are  in  a  hesitant  mood,  be- 
cause they  expect  lower  prices  on  account  of  the  decline 
in  coke,  and  very  little  business  has  been  done  in  this 
market.  The  market  on  Valley  basic  iron  appears  to 
have  been  established  for  the  present  at  $30,  as  a  result 
of  a  sale  to  a  central  Ohio  steel  company  of  10,000  tons 
on  that  basis  by  a  Cleveland  interest,  and  5000  by  a 
Valley  producer  at  the  same  price.  Foundry  iron  from 
Valley  furnaces  now  is  being  offered  at  from  $31  to  $32 
for  the  base  grade,  a  drop  of  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton  as 
compared  with  the  quotations  of  a  week  ago,  but  the 
new  figures  are  largely  an  adjustment  of  the  market 
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to  the  lower  coke  prices,  and  demand  being  very  limited, 
are  not  supported  by  many  sales.  Valley  Bessemer  iron 
is  off  50c.  per  ton,  to  $33,  furnace,  but  only  small  sales 
have  been  made  at  this  figure  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
sizable  inquiry  would  bring  down  the  price.  Malleable 
iron  is  quoted  at  $32,  Valley  furnace,  but  this  is  an 
appraisal  in  keeping  with  lower  fuel  costs.  The  Wheel- 
ing Steel  Corporation  has  turned  on  the  blast  at  its 
Top  Mill  furnace  in  Wheeling.  This  is  the  only  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  active  furnaces  in  this  and  nearby 
districts  in  the  past  week,  but  repairs  to  the  one  re- 
maining idle  stack  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
are  nearing  completion,  and  this  furnace  is  expected 
to  be  in  blast  about  the  middle  of  November.  There 
are  now  86  out  of  a  total  of  139  furnaces  in  blast  in 
this  and  nearby  districts. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  PittsburBh  district  being 
tl.77  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic   $30.00 

Bessemer    „         ???!i 

Gray  forge   JSO.aO  to    31.50 

No.  2  foundry 31.00  to    32.00 

No.  3  foundry 30.50  to    31.50 

Malleable    32.00 

Ferroalloys.— Domestic  producers  of  f erromanganese 
late  last  week  announced  they  were  prepared  to  take 
orders  on  a  limited  tonnage  of  78  to  82  per  cent  mate- 
rial at  $100,  furnace.  In  the  case  of  one  producer,  this 
means  a  delivered  price  Pittsburgh  common  rate  points 
of  $104.79,  while  with  another,  the  delivered  price  will 
be  $104.91.  Neither  maker  is  in  production  and  the 
offerings  are  of  tonnages  held  in  stock.  No  sales  are 
reported,  although  the  price  named  is  slightly  less  than 
the  delivered  price  of  British  material  which  at  $101.10, 
Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid,  would  be  $105.89,  Pitts- 
burgh. Most  consumer?  are  well  covered  against  their 
requirements  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  de- 
mands are  few  and  usually  for  single  carloads.  Spiegel- 
eisen  is  slow  and  easy.  We  note  one  sale  of  100  tons  of 
20  per  cent  material  at  $38,  furnace.  Interest  in  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  is  very  limited  and  while  producers 
now  are  quoting  $70  to  $75,  delivered,  or  its  equivalent, 
when  sold  f.o.b.  furnace,  these  prices  have  found  little 
basis  in  sales.  Most  users  are  covered  f .  i-  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  at  much  lower  prices  and  are  not  yet 
showing  much  interest  in  their  needs  beyond  Jan.  1. 
There  are  occasional  sales  of  ferrotungsten  at  90c.  to 
$1  per  lb.  contained  tungsten,  f.o.b.  makers'  works  and 
of  ferrochrome  at  12c.  to  14c.  per  lb.  contained  chro- 
mium for  4  to  6  per  cent  cai'bon  alloy,  f.o.b.  makers' 
works. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $100. 
furnace,  or  $104.79  to  $104.91  delivered  Pittsburgh 
district  for  domestic  and  $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  sea- 
board, equal  to  $105. S9,  duty  paid,  delivered,  for 
British.  Average  20  per  cent  spiegcleisen,  $38  fur- 
nace ;  16  to  19  per  cent,  $37  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 
domestic,  $70  to  $75,  delivered.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $50.50;  11  per  cent. 
$53.80;  12  per  cent.  $57.10;  13  per  cent,  $61.10;  14 
per  cent,  $64.10  ;  silvery  iron,  6  per  cent.  $39  ;  7  per 
cent,  $40;  8  per  cent,  $41.50;  9  per  cent.  $43.50; 
10  per  cent.  $45.50;  11  per  cent,  $48.80;  12  |>er  cent, 
$52.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and 
New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  $3,66  per  gross  ton. 

Wire  Rods. — There  is  a  very  fair  demand  and  sales 
still  are  reported  by  independent  producers  at  $47.50 
for  the  base  size  of  soft  rods.  Business  from  regular 
customers  of  these  mills  is  not  priced  above  $45  and 
deliveries  are  being  made  on  old  orders  carrying  still 
lower  prices. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  l>asic  or  Bcssemr  i-  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50  ;  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50  ; 'rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50.  depending  on 
eurbon,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — Recent  big  purchases 
of  sheet  bars  in  the  Youngstown  district,  which  have 
been  supplemented  by  an  additional  purchase  of  5000 
tons,  making  a  total  of  20,000  tons,  all  for  early  de- 
livery, temporarily  at  least  have  stayed  the  downward 
tendency  of  prices.  This  business  was  all  at  $40,  Youngs- 
town, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  tonnages  now 
could  be  sold  at  that  price,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 
Producers,  who  did  not  share  in  this  business  are  under- 
stood to  have  available  supplies  and  while  asking  $40, 
would  consider  firm  bids  of  less.     The  asking  price  on 


billets  and  slabs  still  is  $40,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
but  the  market  is  untested.  It  is  reported  that  5000 
tons  of  Bessemer  billets  are  being  sought  for  conver- 
sion into  skelp,  but  the  company  mentioned  as  the  prob- 
able buyer  denies  having  made  the  inquiry.  Buyers 
generally  are  cautious,  because  of  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  as  to  first  quarter  of  1923  price  for  finished  prod- 
ucts, while  the  weaker  tendency  in  pig  iron  encourages 
expectations  of  lower  semi-finished  steel  prices. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  $40;  2  x  2-in.  billets.  $40;  Bessemer  sheet 
bars.  $40;  open-hearth  sheet  bars,  $40;  slabs,  $40; 
forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $45  to  $47,  all  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills. 

W'ire  Products. — A  satisfactory  business  is  reported 
in  nails  and  plain  wire,  but  demands  for  barbed  wire, 
fence  and  other  essentially  agricultural  products  is  very 
light  and  the  outlook  for  early  improvement  is  not  con- 
sidered bright.  Box  cars  are  scarce,  but  shipping  diffi- 
culties are  minimized  with  some  companies  through  the 
use  of  open-top  cars  fitted  with  temporary  roofs  or 
covered  with  tarpaulins.  We  note  no  change  in  prices, 
but  manufacturers  are  not  permitting  unspecified  eon- 
tracts  to  stay  on  their  books;  rather,  they  are  canceling 
all  tonnage  not  specified  by  the  end  of  the  contract 
period.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1105. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  rail  market  on  merchant 
steel  bars  and  reinforcing  bars  now  is  2c.,  base  Pitts- 
burgh. The  leading  independent  here  is  on  that  basis 
and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  price  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration on  tonnages  for  delivery  at  its  convenience. 
Occasional  sales  of  mild  bars  are  heard  of  at  2.15c.  and 
2.25c.,  but  usually  there  is  only  a  carload  involved  and 
delivery  must  be  made  very  promptly.  There  has  bten 
no  change  in  iron  bars. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  to 
2.15c. ;  reinforcing  bats,  rolled  from  billets,  2c.  to 
2.15c.  base  ;  rail  steel  reinforcing  \>a.TS,  1.90c.  to  2c. ; 
refined  iron  bars,  2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates. — Only  on  tonnages  for  very  prompt  delivery 
can  2.2.5c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  now  be  obtained  and  sales 
at  that  level  usually  are  for  one  or  two  carloads.  The 
price  for  reasonably  early  deliveries  of  sizable  ton- 
nages is  $1  to  $2  less,  and  buyers  content  to  enter 
orders  for  shipment  at  the  convenience  of  the  mills  are 
finding  accommodation  from  an  increasing  number  of 
producers  at  2c.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1105. 

Rivets. — Large  producers  making  the  full  range 
sizes  are  quoting  heavy  rivets  at  $3.15  base  per  100  lb. 
for  structural  and  $3.25  for  boiler  rivets,  but  there  are 
still  some  makers  who  have  not  adopted  these  prices 
and  are  quoting  $3  per  ton  less.  Business  carrying  the 
higher  figure  is  limited,  but  makers  have  a  good  back 
log  of  orders  taken  prior  to  the  last  price  advance. 
Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1105. 

Steel  Skelp. — Better  deliveries  against  low-priced 
orders  are  keeping  down  new  inquiries  and  only  on 
small  tonnages  for  very  prompt  shipment  is  it  possible 
for  makers  to  obtain  more  than  2c. 

Sheets. — There  still  is  a  rather  good  demand  for 
sheets  for  prompt  delivery  and  those  makers  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  on  such  business  have  obtained  as  high  as 
3.75c.  base  for  black  sheets.  Ten  days'  delivery  was 
promised  on  one  piece  of  business  of  this  sort.  There 
are  some  independent  makers  who  lack  backlogs  and 
who  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  3.50c.  As 
a  rule,  all  makers  have  enough  business  booked  to  in- 
sure the  present  general  rate  of  operation  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  providing  there  are  no  develop- 
ments which  might  prompt  de'ays  in  specifications.  The 
market  is  slightly  irregular,  but  on  the  whole  firm.  The 
leading  interest  has  been  ab'e  slightly  to  increase  its 
operations,  but  its  activities  still  are  well  below  those 
of  the  independents.  There  is  much  interest  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1923  prices  of  this  interest;  indications  now 
are  that  its  prices  will  be  higher,  but  the  extent  of  the 
advance  will  be  governed  by  steel  market  conditions 
around  the  end  of  the  year.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1105. 

Tin  Plate. — The  market  is  showing  considerable  ac- 
tivity for  the  time  of  year  and  with  the  leading  interest 
committed  against  probable  production  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  much   business   is  going  to  the   inde- 
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pemli'iit  makers.  One  order  for  fairly  early  delivery 
callinfr  for  175,000  boxes,  recently  went  to  an  independ- 
ent maker.  A  price  of  $5  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  for 
first  quarter  of  1923,  now  seems  likely  and  it  would 
occasion  no  surprise  if  the  "official"  quotation  was  even 
$5.25.  Costs  have  gone  up  so  much  that  a  price  of  at 
least  $5  is  conSldei'ed  necessary  to  show  a  profit.  Such 
tonnages  as  have  been  entered  for  delivery  after  Jan.  1, 
carry  no  fixed  price.  On  business  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  the  market  still  is  $4.75  per 
base  box. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Demand  is 
steady  and  the  market  holds  firm  at  2.50c  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  carloads.  The  market  on  hot-rolled  bars  has 
worked  into  an  easier  position,  supplies  being  more 
readily  available,  while  2c.,  which  recently  vi'as  mini- 
mum, now  is  a  maximum  on  sizable  lots.  Thi.s  develop- 
ment has  not  yet  affected  cold-finished  bar  prices,  be- 
cause makers  have  enough  business  to  carry  them  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  are  not  actively  seeking 
new  business.  Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.90c. 
base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carloads. 

Track  Fastenings. — Although  large  spikes  still  can 
be  bought  at  2.75c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  the  most  attrac- 
tive inquiry  of  the  week,  that  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
failed  to  come  to  this  district;  a  base  of  2.85c.,  Chicago, 
taking  the  order.  On  spikes  and  other  track  fasten- 
ings, the  Pittsburgh  base  is  passing  and  prices  are 
generally  on  an  f.o.b.  mill  basis.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1105. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Good  demand  still  is  noted  for 
hot-rolled  strips,  but  new  business  in  hoops  and  bands 
is  much  lighter  than  it  has  been.  In  the  latter  products 
the  mills  are  well  sold  up  on  the  narrow  and  wide 
sizes,  but  can  -take  business  in  the  inteitiiediate  sizes. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1105. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Demand  holds  up  well  and  on 
new  business  there  is  no  shading  of  the  regular  quota- 
tions of  4.50e.,  base  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Makers  here  received  orders  late 
last  month  prior  to  the  last  price  advance.  New  busi- 
ness since  has  been  very  limited,  but  there  has  beeii  no 
shading  of  prices,  because  it  is  still  necessary  for  manu- 
facturers to  provide  the  means  of  getting  steel  from 
the  mills,  and  this  makes  for  higher  costs  than  usual. 
Discounts  given  on  page  1105  have  found  little  basis 
in  sales. 

Fluorspar. — Illinois  and  Kentucky  producers  have 
advanced  prices  $4  per  ton,  now  quoting  washed  gravel 
fluorspar  at  $20  per  ton  f.o.b.  mines,  for  material  run- 
ning 80  to  85  per  cent  calcium  fluoride,  and  not  over  5 
per  cent  silica,  and  $21.50  for  material  guaranteed  to 
contain  85  per  cent  calcium  fluoride  and  not  over  5  per 
cent  silica.  This  advance  is  declared  to  be  necessary  on 
the  basis  of  producing  costs,  but  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  tariff  since  foreign  fluorspar  is  dutiable  under  the 
new  tariff  at  $5.60  a  ton. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  interests  are  get- 
ting many  inquiries,  but  not  many  orders,  except  for 
very  small  tonnages.  There  is  not  much  activity  in 
plain  material  because  fabricators  have  pretty  fair 
stocks  or  are  pi'otected  by  mill  orders.  The  market 
does  not  appear  to  be  quotable  above  2c.,  except  for 
very  early  shipment,  and  such  demands  are  not  as 
numerous  as  they  were  recently,  due  to  the  slowing 
down  of  new  construction  with  the  approach  of  winter. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1105. 

Steel  Rails. — Demand  for  light  rails  is  rather  limited 
and  competition  for  business  is  sharp  enough  to  make 
sales  at  2.25c.,  base,  rather  difficult.  The  market  is 
quotable  from  2c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  but  the  latter  price  is 
largely  a  quotation. 

We   quote    2."i   to   43-lb.   sections,   rolled  from   new 

.stfol.  2c.   to  2.25c.  base:   rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c. 

to   2c.    base  ;    standard   rails.    $43    per  gross  ton   mill 

for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — The  National  Tube  Co.  sur- 
prised the  trade  considerably  last  Thursday  by  coming 
out  with  new  cards  making  a  horizontal  increase  of  $4 
per  ton  in  all  classes  of  pipe  and  in  lapwelded  boiler 
tubes.  Unlike  former  advances,  there  had  been  no  pre- 
vious intimation  that  a  change  was  imminent.  Inde- 
pendent companies,  as  was  to  be  expected,  promptly 
followed  the  advance.     It  is  stated  in  explanation  for 


the  advance  that  it  merely  puts  the  market  on  the  basis 
of  current  costs.  The  advance  made  by  independents 
on  Aug.  15,  last,  and  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  on  Aug. 
23,  did  not  profit  pipe  makers  any  because  they  had  so 
much  old  tonnage,  notably  in  the  butt  weld  sizes,  at  the 
time,  and  then  came  the  wage  increase  on  Sept.  1.  De- 
mand for  standard  pipe  still  is  strong,  but  oil  country 
goods  could  do  much  better.  It  is  stated  that  while 
present  demands  for  the  latter  are  moderate,  stocks  in 
distributing  hands  are  light  and  that  improvement  in 
the  oil  situation  will  find  prompt  reflection.  A  resump- 
tion in  the  Osage  field  is  possible  before  long  as  private 
companies  in  that  field  are  protesting  the  Government 
order  which  led  to  the  suspension.  Makers  still  are 
piling  some  tonnage  because  of  car  shortages.  Wrought 
iron  pipe  activity  is  chiefly  on  old  rather  than  new  busi- 
ness with  prices  unchanged.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  1105. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Action  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  in 
advancing  lap  welded  tubes  $4  per  ton,  as  of  Oct.  19, 
merely  met  a  similar  action  by  several  independent 
makers  about  three  weeks  ago.  Heavy  demand  still  is 
reported  for  tubes,  but  with  steel  doing  better  than 
iron  goods.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  latter. 
Discounts  are  given  on  page   1105. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  market  on  furnace  coke  has 
grown  decidedly  easier  since  a  week  ago,  standard 
48-hr.  fuel  dropping  from  $10  per  net  ton  oven,  to  $8 
late  last  week,  while  off  grade  offerings  have  been  as 
low  as  $7.  This  development  is  the  result  of  produc- 
tion running  ahead  of  consumption,  but  the  decline  in 
prices  changed  this  condition  and  the  market  to-day 
was  firm  at  $8.50  for  spot  tonnages  of  standard  grade 
coke,  while  on  tonnages  calling  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  market  has  been  established 
at  $9  by  transactions  involving  the  requirements  of 
two  stacks  or  approximately  30,000  tons  a  month.  The 
market  is  easier  also  on  foundry  coke,  but  not  to  the 
extent  it  is  on  furnace  grade.  The  minimum  on  stand- 
ard 72-hr.  coke  is  $10.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  with 
some  sales  still  being  made  at  $2  above  that  level. 
There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  coal  market, 
but  activity  is  lacking  and  it  is  more  of  a  buyers'  than 
a  sellers'  affair.  We  quote  mine  run  steam  coal  at  $3 
to  $3.50  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  mines;  by-product  grade 
at  $3.75  to  $4.50,  and  gas  coal  at  $4  to  $4.50  for  mine 
run  and  $5  for  lump. 

Old  Material. — The  market  here  has  grown  rather 
dull  since  last  accounts  and  while  prices  are  not  mate- 
rially affected  by  this  development,  the  undertone  is 
hardly  as  strong  as  it  has  been.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
plained largely  by  offerings  by  dealers,  who  as  a  result 
of  railroad  conditions  have  been  forced  to  reconsign 
shipments.  Dealers  and  melters  have  been  offered  such 
tonnages  of  heavy  melting  steel  as  low  as  $21,  and  on 
the  bases  of  what  could  be  done  this  grade  is  quotable 
at  $21  to  $21.50.  Supplies  of  scrap  are  moderate  and 
this  is  developed  every  so  often  when  a  mill  comes  in 
for  a  tonnage.  Machine  shop  turnings  have  sold  as  high 
as  $17  and  do  not  seem  to  be  available  at  less  than 
$16.50.  There  is  no  weakening  in  prices  of  the  better 
grades  of  railroad  steel. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows; 

Per  G-ross  Ton 

Heavy  melting  steel .?21.00  to  $21. .10 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 24.00  to  25.00 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark     and 

Cambridge.  Ohio  ;   Cumberland. 

Md.  ;      Huntington.      W.      Va.  ; 

Franklin  and  Williamsport,  Pa.   22.00  to  22.50 

Ctimpressed  sheet  steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Rundled  sheet  sides  and  ends.  .  .  .    17.00  to  18.00 

R.ailroad  knuckles  and  couplers..    24.5rf  to  25.00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...    24.50  to  25.00 
Low   phosphorus   standard   bloom 

and   billet  ends 25.00  to  26.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    24.00  to  25.00 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Iron    car    axles 30.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive    axles,   steel 27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  car  axles 24.00  to  25.00 

Cast   iron    wheels 25.25  to  25.75 

Rolled   steel   wheels 24.50  to  25.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast  iron  borings 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast 21.00  to  21.50 

Stove    plate    17.50  to  18.00 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1   railroad  WTOUght 20.00  to  20.50 
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Chicago 

Strouf;  Demand  Continues  witli  Railroads  StiU 
Leading  Factor 

Chicago,  Oct.  24.— On  the  one  hand,  steel  mill  pro- 
duction is  limited  by  inadequate  transportation  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  bulk  of  new  business,  particularly 
in  the  heavier  rolled  products,  is  coming  from  the  rail- 
roads. Crippled  because  of  insufficient  rolling  stock, 
the  carriers  are  pressing  the  car  builders  for  deliveries 
of  new  cars.  The  latter,  however,  are  unable  to  build 
cars  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  because  of  slow  de- 
liveries from  the  mills.  Neither  the  car  builders  nor 
the  mills  entertain  much  hope  of  increasing  operations 
for  several  months.  The  supply  of  cars  available  for 
the  shipment  of  products  from  steel  works  is  slightly 
improved,  but  shortage  of  cars  at  the  coal  mines  has 
reduced  receipts  of  fuel. 

The  leading  interest  continues  to  operate  15  blast 
furnaces,  but  has  suffered  a  slight  loss  in  finished  steel 
output,  which  is  now  just  under  70  per  cent.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  remains  unchanged  at 
between  65  and  70  per  cent.  Inability  to  accumulate 
coal  reserves  for  winter  constitutes  the  principal  worry 
of  the  mills.  The  amount  in  storage  now  is  hardly 
enough  to  carry  them  through  a  few  days  of  severe 
weather  and  with  the  season  rapidly  advancing,  the 
chances  of  piling  a  sufficient  reserve  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. The  advent  of  low  temperatures  will  release 
a  heavy  demand  for  coal  for  heating  purposes,  which 
in  view  of  its  imperative  nature  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  industries  to  secure  their  requirements. 

Shortage  of  labor  is  another  factor  blocking  in- 
creased plant  operations.  Not  only  are  men  scarce  but 
the  production  per  man  is  declining.  To  make  matters 
worse,  some  industries  are  taking  labor  away  from 
Others  by  bidding  up  wages. 

Although  demand  appears  to  have  fallen  off  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  there  is  no  lack  of  business  here, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  inquiry  for  prompt 
material  is  less  urgent  than  during  ai.d  immediately 
after  the  twin  strikes.  Railroad  car  buying  is  of  large 
proportions  and  is  expected  to  continue  for  several 
months.  The  St.  Paul  and  the  Rock  Island  alone  are 
expected  to  buy  a  total  of  18,000  cars,  which  will  call 
for  fully  100,000  ton.s  of  steel,  exclusive  of  the  axles 
and  wheels.  Other  recent  inquiries  include  3000  cars 
wanted  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  2500  for  the  Pere 
Marquette  and  3000  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
The  problem  of  local  mills  is  not  to  sell  but  to  ship  the 
business  on  their  books  and  in  immediate  prospect. 
They  are  finding  it  difficult  to  satisfy  all  their  cus- 
tomers and  are  trying  to  distribute  tonnage  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  all  plants  dependent  on  them  to 
operate  at  the  best  possible  rate.  The  buoyancy  of  de- 
mand is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  bookings  of  a 
prominent  producer  are  fully  as  heavy  as  in  September, 
excluding  the  rail  and  track  supply  orders  received  in 
that  month. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  quiet  and  many  melters 
are  holding  back  their  inquiries  in  the  hope  that  prices 
will  again  sag.  There  are  no  indications  of  further 
weakness,  however,  and  prices  of  Northern  iron  are 
firm  at  the  new  base  of  $31,  furnace.  In  fact  a  number 
of  spot  cars  have  been  sold  at  as  high  as  $32,  base, 
within  the  past  few  days.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
sistance "f  buyers,  some  fair  sized  orders  are  being 
placed  ind'cating  a  pressing  need  for  material.  A  stove 
manufacturer  who  had  not  been  in  the  market  for  a 
considerable  period  is  inquiring  for  400  tons  of  foundry 
to  take  care  of  increased  business.  A  Michigan  hot  air 
furnace  company  is  in  the  market  for  a  like  tonnage 
with  the  probability  that  it  will  buy  additional  iron 
later.  A  Wisconsin  foundry  has  closed  for  1500  tons 
of  malleable  for  the  rest  of  the  year  wh-le  a  local 
railroad  equipment  manufacturer  has  ordered  1500  tons 
of  foundry  for  the  same  deliven,-  and  still  has  a  con- 
siderable tonnage  to  buy.  Spot  demand  is  good  as 
evidenced  by  sales  covering  lots  ranging  from  carloads 
up  to  100  or  200  tons.  There  is  little  first  quarter 
buying,  among  the  few   sales  for  that  delivery  being 


one  of  oOO  tons  of  foundry  bought  by  a  Michigan  user 
at  the  ruling  price  of  $31,  base,  furnace.  Deliveries 
from  furnaces  are  improved  as  car  supply  is  somewhat 
better.  Shipments  from  the  South  are  also  coming 
through  more  freely,  although  transportation  in  that 
section  is  still  far  from  normal.  Prices  of  Southern 
iron  appear  to  range  from  $27  to  $28,  base,  Birming- 
ham. We  note  several  sales  of  cars  on  consignment 
at  the  $27  base.  The  Michigan  inquiry  for  1500  tons 
of  14  to  16  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  not  yet 
closed.  Canadian  producers  are  understood  to  have 
quoted  as  low  as  $45  delivered,  or  about  $5  under  the 
domestic  market. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  fob.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago     »36.15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1.  all.  2.25  to 

2.75    32.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry,    No.    2, 

sil.    1.75    to   2.25 31.00 

Northern  high  phos 31.00 

Southern  No.  2 J33.00  to    34.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 31.00 

Basic    31.00 

Low  phos..   Valley  furnace,  sil.  1 

to  2  per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 46.29 

Ferroalloys. — Spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  are 
quiet.  Ruling  prices  on  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  are 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  a  number  of  important  pro- 
ducers are  still  out  of  the  market.  A  recent  sale  at 
Milwaukee,  however,  is  reported  to  have  been  made  at 
about  $86  delivered. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $108.66. 
delivered :  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $65  delivered 
(nominal)  :  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $47  to 
.$48,  delivered. 

Plates. — The  market  is  sustained  by  railroad  car 
buying  which,  judging  from  fresh  inquiries,  promises 
to  continue  for  some  time.  Further  business  from  tank 
fabricators  is  also  looked  for,  as  several  oil  companies 
are  known  to  be  quietly  negotiating  for  a  considerable 
number  of  storage  tanks.  Prices  are  firm  and  no  early 
change  is  expected  in  view  of  the  heavy  bookings  of 
mills.  Producers  are  more  concerned  about  shipping 
than  selling. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.10c.    to    2.30c..    Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Bars. — New  business  in  soft  steel  bars  is  fully  as 
large  as  in  September  and  local  mills  are  experienc- 
ing difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand.  Prices  are  strong, 
but  no  early  change  is  looked  for.  The  leading  interest 
continues  to  quote  2c.,  Chicago,  for  indefinite  delivery, 
while  the  foremost  independent  is  practically  sold  up 
for  this  quarter  at  2.10c.,  Chicago,  and  is  not  yet  ready 
to  announce  its  first  quarter  price.  Demand  for  bar 
iron  continues  to  lag,  no  doubt  because  it  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  steel.  Even  with  the  price  at  2.50c., 
mills  are  finding  it  difficult  to  break  even.  One  impor- 
tant bar  iron  plant  was  shut  down  indefinitely  to-day 
because  of  inability  to  make  a  profit.  Hard  steel  bar 
prices  are  unchanged  and  mills  are  well  booked  ahead. 
Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2c.  to  2.10c.. 
Chicago  :  common  bar  iron,  2.50c..  Chicago ;  rail  steel. 
2c.  to  2.10c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  3.S0e.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.50c.  base;  hoops.   4.15c.;  band.i.  3.55c. 

Ralls  and  Track  Supplies.— The  market  is  without 
unusual  features.  Light  rail  business  is  good  and 
small  orders  for  bolts,  spikes  and  tie-plates  are  being 
placed. 

standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43  ; 
liuht  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.85c.  to  3c..  mill ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts.  3.S5c.  to  4c..  mill :  iron  tie 
plates.  2.50c. :  steel  tie  plates,  2.35c.,  f.o.b.  mill ; 
angle  bars.  2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.50c.  base  and  track  bolts  4.50c.  base. 

Wire  Products. — Mill  operations  are  no  better  owing 
to  the  continued  shortage  of  steel  and  fuel,  both  ascrib- 
able   to    lack    of   cars.      Far    behind    in    its    shipments 
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again -t  present  obKtjations,  the  leading  interest  is  tak- 
ing new  business  sparingly.  Demand  continues  heavy 
for  this  season  and  reports  from  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural district?  are  more  favorable  than  for  some  time. 
The  advance  in  corn  has  encouraged  the  farmers  in 
the  corn  belt.  For  mill  prices,  see  finished  iron  and 
steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1105. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9 
nn<!  heavier  blaclv  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  liriKht  basic  wire,  $3.30  per  100  lb. ;  commun 
wire  nails,  $3  45  per  100  lb.  ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts — Some  business  is  being  booked  at 
the  new  discounts,  but  the  September  quotations  are 
still  being  made  by  important  sellers.  Specifications 
are  I'ghter,  no  doubt  because  buyers  loaded  up  heavily 
under  thsir  third  quarter  contracts. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.75c,  ;  boiler 
rivets,  3.S5c. :  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  In.,  50  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to 
•%  X  6  in.,  45  off;  larger  sizes,  45  off;  hot  i>ressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off  ;  blank 
nuts.  $2.75  off:  coach  or  lag  screw.s,  gimlet  iK>ints, 
square  heads,  55  per  cent  off. 

Sh2cfs. — Unfilled  obligations  of  local  mills  insure 
operations  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is 
no  pressure  to  sell  at  present,  but  the  independent  pro- 
ducer will  soon  enterta'n  inquiries  for  first  quarter. 
Eastern  mills  are  experiencing  litt'e  troub'e  in  getting 
3..50c.  and  4. ,50c.,  base  Pittsburgh  respectively,  for  black 
and  galvanized. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  to  3.50c.  for  No.  2S 
black.  2.50c.  to  2.60c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and 
4.35c.  to  4.50c.  for  No.  2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pitts- 
burgh prices,  subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of 
34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed,  4.85c.  for  black  and  5.S5c.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Demand  is  unusually  buoyant  in 
the  face  of  the  approach  of  the  winter  season,  which 
usually  brings  with  it  an  appreciable  slackening  in 
ti'ade.  A  c:)nsiderable  number  of  new  projects  have 
come  into  the  market  and  at  the  same  time  demand  for 
small  tonnages  out  of  warehouse  is  unabated.  Dealers 
find  n-ill  deliveries  somewhat  improved  but  still  uncer- 
tain. Prices  are  firm  and  the  quotation  for  material 
out  of  w-arehouse  is  unchanged  at  2.50e.  Recent  let- 
tings  include: 

E.  J.  Brach  &  Sons,  cand.v  factory.  Chicago,  3.".0  tons  to 
Paul   J.    Kalman   Co. 

State  highway  work,  Missouri,  200  tons  to  Concrete  Steel 
Co. 

William  Hatch  School,  Oak  Park.  III..  100  tons  to  Cor- 
rugated   Bar  Co. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  lodge  and  office  building,  South  Bend, 
Jnd.,    160   tons  to   Concrete    Steel   Co. 

Department  of  Public  Works,  Chicago.  ISO  tons  to  Paul 
J.  Kalman  Co. 

Rochester  Packing  Co.,  packing  house,  Rochester,  N.  Y,, 
100   tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co, 

PlrepTOot  Storage  &  Warehouse  Co,  building.  Waco, 
•Texas,  2««  tone  to  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Grain  Elevator,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  500  tons,  general  con- 
<ract  awarded  to  a  San  Antonio  company. 

Elks  Lodge,  Louisville,  Ky.,  250  Ions,  bids  on  general  con- 
tract  to  be  taken  Oct.   27. 

Girls'  high  school.  Louisville,  Ky..   200  tons, 

St.  Francis  Convent.  Dubuque.  Iowa.  350  tons,  bids  on 
general   contract   to   be   in   Oct.    25. 

United  Butchers  Packing  Co.,  packing  house.  Chicago. 
-125  tons,  bids  on  general  contract  taken. 

High  school,  LaPorte,  Ind.,  150  tons,  bids  on  general  con- 
:tract  to  be  in  Oct.  -27. 

High  school,  Evansville,  Ind.,  150  tons. 

Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,   plant.  Chicago,  300  tons. 

Vendorae  Apartments,  Milwaukee.  100  tons,  to  Concrete 
Engineering   Co. 

Steel  Castings. — ^The  miscellaneous  castings  for  1000 
•Chicago  &  Northwestern  cars  have  been  placed  at  the 
new  discounts.  A  considerable  tonnage  of  castings  for 
cars  recently  ordered  is  still  unclosed  and  in  view  of 
large  new  car  inquii'i.es,  the  outlook  of  the  steel  foundry 
"business  is  good. 


Structural  Material. — With  the  approach  of  the 
winter  season,  structural  letting?  are  declining  both  in 
size  and  number.  Only  three  awards  are  reported  this 
week  and  the  largest  involves  400  tons.  Fabricators 
are  well  booked,  however,  and  will  probably  be  busy 
until  demand  revives.  Prices  of  plain  material  are 
unchanged.  Although  less  new  business  is  coming  to 
the  mills  from  the  fabr^icators,  the  tonnage  of  shapes 
which  is  being  brought  by  car  builders  is  large. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2,20c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouse. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Transportation  conditions  in  the 
South  are  steadily  improving,  but  with  the  construc- 
tion season  nearing  a  close  in  this  territory,  municipali- 
ties are  disposed  to  postpone  action  on  their  require- 
ments in  the  belief  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  advance 
any  further.  The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  will 
supply  300  tons  for  a  Hamilton,  Mo.,  contractor's  job. 
Westmont,  111.,  has  let  700  tons  to  a  contractor  who  is 
not  expected  to  place  the  pipe  for  some  time.  Fern- 
dale,  Mich.,  took  bids  yesterday  on  400  tons  of  6-in. 
Detro't  will  receive  bids  Oct.  28  on  100  tons  of  fittings. 
Fort  Atknson,  Wis.,  rejected  bids  on  80  tons. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b,  Chicago,  as  follows: 

Water  pipe,   4-in.,   $55.20  to  $57.20  :   6-in.  and  above. 

$51,20  to  $53.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Old  Material. — Some  evidences  of  weakness  are  to 
be  noted  in  the  market,  ascribable  in  part  to  the  shut- 
ting down  of  an  important  bar  iron  mill.  No  sustained 
decline  in  prices  is  looked  for,  however,  in  view  of 
transportation  and  labor  conditions.  Shortage  of  labor 
is  preventing  the  collection  and  sorting  of  scrap  and 
lack  of  cars  is  impeding  the  delivery  of  material  from 
seller  to  user.  In  view  of  immigration  restrictions, 
there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  better  labor  supply 
and  with  cold  weather  approaching  it  is  doubtful 
whether  better  railroad  service  can  be  hoped  for  until 
next  spring.  The  stability  of  the  present  market  level 
seems  assured  and  some  observers  look  for  advances  in 
view  of  the  disparity  between  scrap  and  pig  iron 
prices.  Current  buying  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time,  there  is  pressure  for  de- 
liveries ?gainst  contracts  as  car  scarcity  has  tended  to 
delay  shipments. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumeis'  yards,  Chicneo 
and  yicmity.  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $24.50  to  $25,00 

Cast    iron   car    wheels 25.50  to    26  00 

Relaying  rails    27.50  to    32.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels   23,00  to    23  50 

Rails  for  rolling 20.50  to    21.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to     22  00 

Heavy   melting  steel 18.50  to    19.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards   cut 

^apa"    18.50  to    19.00 

Shovelmg  steel    18.25  to    18.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 12,50  to    13.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheet 16.00  to    16  50 

Axle   turnings    16.00  to    16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 23  00  to    23  50 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to    1900 

Iron  arch  bars  and   transoms....    23  00  to    23  50 

Iron    car    axles 26.00  to    26.50 

Steel   car  axles ig.f.o  to    20.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to    16,00 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to    10.50 

Cut   forge    17.00  to    17.50 

Pipe    and    flues 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 17.50  to    18.00 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 20.50  to    21.00 

Coil  springs    22.00  to    22.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

No.   1   railroad   cast 19.50  to    20.00 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.50  to    18.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 18,50  to    19,00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to    lliso 

Cast   borings    1 3,50  to    14,00 

Stove    plate    17.50  to    18,00 

Grate    bars     17.00  to    17.50 

Brake    shoes    17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    21.50  to    22'oO 

Agricultural    malleable     21,50  to    22.00 


Roland  P.  Chase,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
a  new  tool  truing  device,  has  taken  over  the  plant 
of  the  American  Stamping  &  Mfg.  Co.  at  Midland, 
Mich.,  and  will  transfer  his  business  to  Midland. 
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New  York 


Plates  Aot  Very  Firm  at  2c— Bar  Iron   and  Pig 
Iron  Lower 

New  York,  Oct.  24. — Another  quiet  week  has  passed 
with  prices  showing  a  tendency  downward.  On  eastern 
Pennsylvania  irons,  ?30  is  the  usual  quotation  for  No.  2 
plain,  but  the  market  is  weak  at  that  figure  and  it  is 
believed  that  $29  could  be  done  on  an  attractive  ton- 
nage. Reports  from  Buffalo  still  show  weakness  with 
$29.50  as  the  usual  quotation.  Quotations  on  foreign 
iron  are  about  as  they  have  been,  $30  for  Scotch  and 
$27  to  $28  on  Continental,  but  no  difticulty  is  experi- 
enced in  getting  prompt  delivery.  The  principal  buy- 
ing of  the  week  was  by  the  Worthingtun  Pump  Co. 
which  purchased  1000  tons  of  domestic  and  400  tons 
of  foreign,  the  latter  for  its  Holyuke  plant  for  delivery 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  New  York  Central 
placed  an  order  for  1200  tons  for  prompt  delivery  and 
other  sales  aggregated  about  2000  tons.  Considerable 
delay  in  deliveries  is  still  being  caused  by  congestion  of 
railroads,  which  are  concentrating  their  efforts  in  carry- 
ing coal. 

We  auote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  bavincr  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  easiern  I'ennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 mil 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.7o....    33.2, 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.2» 32.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 •  ■    34.41 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No.  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Business  in  ferromanganese  is  confined 
to  small  lots  of  Briti.sh  ferromanganese  for  shipment 
within  the  next  month  or  two  at  the  prevailing  quota- 
tion. Only  a  little  domestic  alloy  is  available  at  about 
$100,  furnace.  Very  little  business  is  reported  in 
spiegeleisen,  quotations  for  which  are  unchanged.  No 
business  is  reporte<l  in  manganese  ore.  There  have 
been  sales  of  a  few  lots  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  as 
high  as  $70,  furnace,  and  there  are  also  inquiries  in 
the  market  aggregating  100  to  200  tons.  Quotations 
are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  furnace,  nom- 
inal, per  ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  c.i.f.,  per  ton... $67.50 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace. .  .$3S. 00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $38.00  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

£rross   ton,   carloads $70.00  to  $75.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

70c.  to  85c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  deliv- 
ered     12c.  to  140. 

Perrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium   $3.50  to  $4.00 

Kerrocarbontltanium.  15  to  18  per  cent,  in 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  c.i.f  .29c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates, nominal   $7.50  to  $7.75 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  CriOs.  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard..  $18.00  to  $25.00 

ilolybdenum  ore,  85  jier  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoS:.  New  York 55c.  to  60e, 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Although  municipal  tenders  are  no 
longer  appearing,  private  buying  continues  strong,  un- 
usually so  for  this  season.  Prices  are  firm  and  are 
expected  to  continue  unchanged  until  the  first  of  the 
year.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  car- 
load lots  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in.  and 
5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A 
and  gas  pipe.  Soil  pipe  is  quiet,  the  usual  seasonal 
iluUness  having  set  in.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  delivered 
New  York,  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers  as  follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard,  25  to  30  per 
cent  otf  list;  heavy,  34  and  35  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Most  warehouses  i-eport  prices 
firm  and  business  active.  Structural  material  is  still 
in  strong  demand  and  dealers  in  heavy  hardware  note 
a  good  business  in  bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and  similar  ma- 
terial. The  sheet  market,  however,  despite  difficulty 
being  encountered  in  obtaining  shipments  from  mill,  is 
weak.  The  range  of  prices  that  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  continues;  No.  28  gage  black  sheets,  4.50c.  to 
4.90c.  per  lb.  and  No.  28  gage  galvanized,  5.50c.  to 
5.90c.  per  lb.     Even  the  low  prices  arc  said  to  be  still 


open  to  shading  by  some  dealers.  Although  spring  steel 
prices  are  still  on  a  4.50c.  per  lb.  base  in  this  district, 
a  growing  shortage  of  some  sizes  seems  evident  from 
numerous  transactions  between  sellers  here,  in  Boston 
and  in  Philadelphia.  Some  dealers  report  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  place  orders  with  the  leading  in- 
terest on  tin  plate  for  earlier  than  first  quarter  of  next 
year  delivery,  and  warehouses  handling  wire  and  wire 
products  are  running  low  in  some  cases.  The  leading 
interest  here  has  promised  a  gradual  improvement  in 
shipments  of  orders,  but  delays  are  still  long.  Dealers 
announce  a  reduction  of  discounts  from  list  prices  on 
steel  pipe  amounting  to  about  $4  per  ton.  This  in- 
crease added  to  a  rise  in  price  of  about  $2  caused  by 
a  slight  change  made  Oct.  1,  in  figuring  discounts  from 
list,  shows  a  total  advance  this  month  on  steel  pipe 
of  about  $6  per  ton.     We  quote  prices  on  page  1122. 

High  Speed  Steel. — Quietness  continues.  Some  ac- 
tivity is  reported  in  high  carbon  tool  steels.  Producers 
generally  quote  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel 
at  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.,  with  special  brands  of  some  com- 
panies ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Nearly  all  mills  are  now 
quoting  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  desirable  lots  of  plates, 
shapes  and  bars.  Plates,  until  recently  the  strongest 
of  the  three  products,  is  now  the  weakest,  and  it  is  only 
in  plates  that  suggestions  of  quotations  below  2c.  are 
heard.  Some  of  the  large  buyers,  such  as  railroad 
companies,  oil  companies  and  car  builders,  say  that  they 
are  able  to  buy  in  large  lots  for  fairly  early  delivery  :it 
1.90c.  to  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  though  in  some  instances 
these  prices  are  given  only  with  shipment  at  mill  con- 
venience. Small  lots  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  have 
brought  prices  above  2e.  in  the  past  week,  but  such 
sales  do  not  involve  a  large  quantity  of  steel  even  in  the 
aggregate.  The  mill  position  of  steel  companies  rolling 
plates  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  any  steel  product. 
In  butt  weld  pipe,  bars,  wire  products,  tin  plate  and 
sheets,  in  the  order  named,  the  condition  of  order  books 
and  the  present  situation  as  to  demand  are  all  that 
the  mills  could  wish  for;  in  fact,  pressure  for  some 
of  these  products  is  a  little  too  insistent  to  suit  the 
mills.  Rails  may  also  be  added  to  this  list,  of  course, 
as  the  total  rail  tonnage  put  on  the  books  is  probably 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons.  Several  roads  which  made 
blanket  reservations  prior  to  Oct.  1  have  been  sending 
in  their  specifications  within  the  past  two  weeks  and 
mills  are  well  provided  with  rail  tonnage  for  the  win- 
ter months.  Activity  in  structural  steel  is  at  low  ebb. 
In  cars  there  are  inquiries  for  6500  now  pending,  with 
inquiries  to  be  issued  within  the  next  week  or  so  for  an 
additional  10,000.  Concrete  bars  are  in  fairly  good 
demand  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  larger  jobs 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Concrete  Steel  Co.  within 
the  past  few  days:  3500  to  4000  tons  for  a  waterworks 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.;  500  tons  for  a  school  building  in  St. 
Louis;  220  tons  for  a  factory  for  the  Chesbrough  Mfg. 
Co.  at  Pittsburgh;  100  tons  for  the  Foster  .\ venue 
sewer,  Brooklj-n.  Eastern  makers  of  bar  iron  have  re- 
duced quotations  to  2.05c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  carload  lots 
and  to  2.20c.  for  less  than  carloads. 

Wo  quote  for  mill  sliipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes  and 
.steel  plates,   2.34i;.  ;   bar  imn,   2.34c, 

Coal  and  Coke. — Furnace  coke  is  decidedly  softer 
with  quotations  ranging  from  $8.25  to  $8.50  on  stand- 
ard grades  and  as  low  as  $6.50  being  named  for  coke 
which  is  described  as  of  moderately  high  sulphur.  In 
foundry  coke,  the  usual  quotation  is  $11,  with  $12 
asked  by  some  sellers.  In  by-product  coke  $14,  sea- 
board, is  still  asked,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
quotation  can  long  be  maintained  in  view  of  the 
receding  prices  on  beehive  oven  coke.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  users  of  by-product  coke  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  lower  prices  than  those  on  beehive  coke  for 
several  month.s  and  producers  of  by-product  grades 
are  not  disposed  to  hurry  in  lowering  quotations. 
Steam  coal  is  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Old  .Material. — The  slight  i-ecession  of  the  market 
continues,  prices  generally  still  showing  weakness. 
Both  the  embargoes  and  the  labor  shortage  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  mills  arc  pointed  to  as  causes  of  the 
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present  declining:  market,  but  the  lack  of  any  large 
stocks  of  scrap  in  yards  is  held  as  a  good  sign  that  the 
present  decline  can  only  be  temporary.  No.  1  heavy 
melting  steel  is  quotable  this  week  at  .$13.50  to  $14, 
based  on  $17.50  per  ton  being  paid  by  Alan  Wood  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  and  $18.50  per  ton  for  Johnstown.  One 
seller  here  points  out  that  for  shipment  to  Buffalo  the 
maximum  obtainable  is  $17  per  ton,  which  with  a  rail 
rate  of  $5.17  figures  back  to  only  $11.8.3  per  ton,  New 
York.  On  railroad  steel  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is 
paying  $17.50  per  ton,  which,  with  a  freight  rate  of 
.'S2.65  to  Bethlehem,  makes  the  price  New  York  $14.85. 
-A.  fair  range  of  quotations  on  railroad  steel  at  present 
is  $14.25  to  $14.75  per  ton.  Both  Milton  and  Columbia 
are  out  of  the  market  on  specification  pipe  and  Lebanon 
is  paj-ing  $16  per  ton,  which  is  $12.22  per  ton  New 
York.  Stove  plate  is  weak,  a  range  of  $13.50  to  $14.50 
per  ton  about  covering  present  transactions.  On  stove 
plate  $16.50  has  been  paid  for  shipment  to  Bridgeport. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow : 

Heav>-  melting  steel,  yard ?13.50  to  ?14.00 

Steel     rails,     short     length.s,     or 

equivalent   14.25  to    14.75 

Rails  lor  rolling 15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    18.00 

Iron    car   axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Wrought  iron  track 14.50  to    15.00 

Forge  Are 11.50  to    12.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    12.25  to    12.75 

ilLxed  borings  and  turnings 12.25  to    12.75 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 11.75  to    12.25 

Stove    plate    13.50  to    14.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 14.50  to    15.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow  : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  17.50  to    18.00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boiler.s. 

etc.)    13.50  to    14.00 


Buffalo 


Weakness   in   Pig  Iron — Car   Situation   Does 

Not  Improve 

Buffalo,  Oct.  24. — Weakness  in  price  is  more 
apparent  and  demand  is  even  less  than  the  previous 
week.  Two  furnaces  are  quoting  $30  for  No.  2  plain, 
but  a  broker  is  selling  the  same  grade  at  $29.50,  No. 
2  X  at  $30  and  No.  1  X  at  $30.50.  About  3000  tons 
covers  the  volimie  of  new  business.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  operating  the  Lackawanna  plant  is  a  factor 
in  merchant  iron.  The  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  operating 
two  furnaces,  is  running  one  on  malleable  and  one  on 
foundry,  and  the  Wiekwire  Steel  Co.  is  making  basic 
iron  only.  None  of  the  Buifalo  sellers  has  opened  its 
books  for  first  quarter  1923  business. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  prices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry,   2.75   to  3.25  sil $30.50 

No.   2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 30.00 

No.  2  plain.   1.75  to  2.25  sil 29.50 

Basic    30.00 

Malleable   31.00 

Lake   Superior   charcoal 34.28 

Warehouse  Business. — Softening  in  mill  prices  and 
the  critical  car  situation  are  probably  the  reasons  for 
a  lull  in  warehouse  demand  which  developed  within  a 
few  days. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — .Advances  on  pipe  prices 
and  stronger  demand  for  tinplate,  which  are  unusual 
because  of  this  particular  season,  are  the  two  features 
of  the  finished  material  market  this  week.  Although 
there  are  rumors  of  a  weakness  in  bar  prices,  there  are 
no  admissions  of  less  than  2c.,  and  on  some  business  as 
high  as  2.1.5c.  has  been  paid.  Forward  buying  is  slower 
and  there  seems  to  be  more  of  a  tendency  to  place 
business  covering  only  immediate  needs.  Hoops  and 
bands  have  advanced  from  1.75c.  to  1.90c.  per  100  lb. 
A  price  of  2c.  on  plates  is  reported  made  by  one  seller 
in  the  face  of  considerable  competition.  Reinforcing 
bar  business   for  less   than   100-ton   lots   is   brisk   and 


weather  conditions  have  not  yet  affected  work  requir- 
ing this  material. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes,  3.20c.;  plates,  3.20c.;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.10c.;  hoops,  4.10o. ;  bands,  3.90c.;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.05c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.S5c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28, 
4.85c. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  3.95c. 

Old  Material. — Some  sales  of  small  tonnages  of 
heavy  melting  steel  have  been  made,  but  the  mills  which 
ordinarily  purchase  in  quantities  that  determine  the 
markets  are  not  interested  in  paying  what  the  dealers 
ask  for  on  heavy  melting  steel.  The  car  situation  is 
worse  and  is  continuing  to  affect  production.  Buffalo 
dealers  with  orders  taken  at  higher  prices  for  shipment 
to  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  find  the  transportation 
situation  is  affecting  movement  of  this  material. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel $20.00  to  $21.00 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and  under 21.00  to  22.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

Car  wheels   21.00  to  22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.50  to  15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 17.50  to  18.50 

Grate  bars .  16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1   busheling 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   18.00  to  19.00 

Railroad   malleable    20.50  to  21.50 


Cleveland 


Pig  Iron  Declines — North  Central  Ohio  Steel 
Plant  Buys  15,000  Tons  of  Basic 

Cleveland,  Oct.  24. — ^Reports  of  both  pig  iron  and 
steel  producers  indicate  an  improvement  of  the  trans- 
portation situation.  More  cars  are  available  for  handl- 
ing steel  and  pig  iron  at  various  producing  centers  than 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  coal  movement  up  the 
lakes  fell  off  over  100,000  tons  last  week  to  90,900  tons. 
Many  of  the  lake  boats  are  tied  up  in  the  grain  trade, 
and  the  demands  from  the  Northwest  for  fuel  are  less 
insistent  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  makes  more  fuel 
available  for  other  sections. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  further  declined  and  the  market 
appears  weak  at  the  present  levels.  Prices  on  foundry 
and  malleable  grades  are  about  $1  per  ton  lower  than 
a  week  ago.  A  north  central  Ohio  steel  plant  during 
the  week  purchased  10,000  tons  of  basic  iron  from  a 
Cleveland  producer  and  5000  tons  from  a  Valley  pro- 
ducer at  $30.  The  market  generally  is  quiet.  Con- 
sumers of  foundry  iron  are  looking  for  further  reduc- 
tions in  prices  and  are  buying  only  for  their  early  re- 
quirements. Inquiries  for  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year  have  virtually  disappeared  from  the  market.  Al- 
though a  number  came  out,  only  one  sale  for  that  de- 
livery was  reported.  One  lake  furnace  is  now  quoting 
foundry  iron  at  $30.50  to  $31  as  compared  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $32*50  a  week  ago  and  reports  a  number  of  sales 
aggregating  3500  tons,  including  one  lot  of  800  tons  to 
a  Northern  Ohio  foundry.  A  Valley  furnace  is  now 
quoting  foundry  iron  at  $31.  Locally  prices  have  not 
yet  reacted  to  levels  quoted  in  outlying  districts.  One 
producer  has  held  to  $33  during  the  week  for  foundry 
iron  and  reports  several  sales  in  lots  up  to  300  tons  for 
delivery  in  Cleveland  and  immediate  vicinity  at  that 
price.     Southern  foundry  iron  is  about  $1  per  ton  lower. 

Another  lot  of  500  tons  of  foreign  low  phosphorus 
iron  has  been  sold  in  this  territory.  This  brought  a 
price  equal  to  slightly  less  than  $37,  Valley  furnace. 
We  note  a  sale  of  400  tons  of  Eastern  low  phosphorus 
iron  at  $37. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham: 

Basic.   Vallev  furnace $30.00 

Northern   No.    2   fdy.,  sil.   1.75   to 

2.25     32.75  to    33.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...    33.00  to    33.50 

Malleable     32.75  to    33.50 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 44.52  to    45.52 

Standard   low   phos.,   Valley   fur- 
nace        37.00  to    38.00 
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Iron  Ore.— Iron  ore  interests  are  naturally  consid- 
erably disappointed  in  the  report  of  the  examiner  of 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission   made   in   Wash- 
ington  Saturday  on  rail  rates  from  the  mines  to  the 
upper  lake  ports.     The  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Asso- 
ciation  will   doubtless   take   advantage  of   its   right   to 
protest  against  the  findings  of  the  examiner,  whose  re- 
port must  be  approved  by  the  commission  before  it  be- 
comes effective.     [See  Washington  letter,  page  1065.] 
We  quote  delivered   lower  lake  ports :   Old   range 
Bessemer,    55   per  cent   iron,    $5.95  :    Old    range   non- 
Bessemer.  51>-   per  cent  iron,   $5.20;   Mesabi   Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  Iron,   $5.70  ;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
5H{.  per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Ore  Movement. — The  iron  ore  movement  during  the 
week  has  been  affected  considerably  by  the  car  shortage 
and  some  ore  is  going  on  docks  that  would  otherwise 
be  sent  direct  to  furnaces.  The  Pennsylvania  lailroad 
has  declared  an  embargo  against  its  ore  dock  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  shipments  for 
the  East  that  have  heretofore  been  made  to  Erie  will 
be  made  to  Ashtabula.  Delays  of  boats  at  Buffalo  in 
the  grain  carrying  trade  have  caused  a  temporary 
scarcity  of  vessel  tonnage  and  there  has  been  some  wild 
chartering  at  a  premium  over  regular  rates.  Sevei-al 
sales  of  ore  in  lots  up  to  15,000  tons  were  made  during 
the  week  to  consumers  who  will  need  a  little  more  ore 
and  placed  their  orders  in  time  for  delivery  before  the 
close  of  the  season  of  navigation. 

Ore  on  Hand. — Lake  Superior  ore  on  hand  at  fur- 
naces and  Lake  Erie  docks  Oct.  1  was  over  4,000,000  tons 
in  excess  of  the  amount  on  the  same  day  a  year  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  report  prepared  by  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Ore  Association.  The  amount  for  Octo- 
ber was  41,805,430  tons  as  compared  with  37,746,943 
tons  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  On  Oct.  1  there 
was  32,776,722  tons  of  Lake  Superior  ore  at  furnaces  as 
compared  with  29,565,935  tons  on  Sept.  1.  Consumption 
of  Lake  Superior  ore  in  September  was  2,989,545  tons, 
as  compare<l  with  2,589,251  tons  in  August. 

Coke.^Coke  prices  have  further  declined.  A  local 
consumer  reports  the  purchase  of  a  small  lot  of  Con- 
nellsville  furnace  coke  at  $8.75  per  net  ton  and  later 
was  offered  coke  at  $8.25.  Standard  Connellsville  foun- 
dry coke  is  down  to  $12  to  $13  with  sor.e,  not  regarded 
as  best  grade,  offered  at  $11.  Plenty  of  foundry  coke  is 
being  offered,  but  little  is  being  shipped  because  of  the 
car  shortage. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs 
are  quoted  at  $40,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  and  while 
there  is  no  evidence  of  lower  quotations,  buyers  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  price  might  be  shaded. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  orders  at  the 
new  prices  are  few  in  number  as  most  consumers  had 
placed  contracts  before  the  advance,  but  specifications 
on  these  contracts  are  heavy,  some  makers  reporting 
that  orders  so  far  this  month  are  equal  to  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  September.  New  rivet  orders  are 
rather  light.  The  leading  Cleveland  producer  is  hold- 
ing at  3.15c  for  structural  and  3.25c  for  boiler  rivets, 
and  is  taking  some  business  at  these  prices  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  makers  are  reported  to  be  still 
quoting  the  old  prices,  which  are  $3  per  ton  lower. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  volume  of  business 
is  rather  light  and  interest  is  centered  in  the  price 
situation.  Owing  to  the  tendency  to  weakness  and  con- 
siderable irregularity  as  to  prices,  consumers  of  steel 
bars  are  sounding  the  market  carefully  and  exerting 
considerable  pressure  on  mills  for  lower  quotations. 
Competition  of  sellers  is  keen  and  there  are  fairly 
well  authenticated  reports  of  a  1.95c.  quotation  being 
made  by  independent  producers  for  round  lots  of  steel 
bars  for  early  shipment.  However,  the  ruling  quotation 
is  2c.  for  desirable  orders  and  some  business  is  being 
booked  at  2.10c.  Plates  are  quoted  at  2c.  to  2.10c.  for 
fairly  early  deliveries,  but  local  mills  and  some  other 
independent  mills  are  still  holding  to  2.25c.  This  price, 
however,  usually  applies  to  small  lots  or  is  for  prompt 
shipment. 

Structural  material  ranges  from  2c.  to  2.10c.,  but 
the  lower  price  is  now  more  common.  The  volume  of 
business  is  rather  light.  Some  of  the  mills  are  getting 
in  better  shape  on  deliveries  and  there  is  not  so  much 
insistence  on  the  part  of  buyers  for  deliveries  on  con- 


tracts as  a  few  weeks  ago.     Automobile  companies  are 
buying  some  forging  steel  and  alloy  steel  for  deliveries 
extending  into  February.     Ohio  shops  are  figuring  on 
an  order  for  tanks  for  oil  cars  requiring  2000  tons  of 
plates   and   an   inquiry  has  come   out  for   10  stills_  re- 
quiring .500  tons.     Business  in  structural  lines  is  quiet. 
Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural  shapes,   3.01c. ;   No.   9  galvanized   wire,   S.30C. ; 
No.    9    annealed   wire,    2.80c. ;    No.    28   black   sheets, 
4.40c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.40c.;   No.  10  blue 
annealed   sheets,   3.70c.   to  3.76c. ;   hoops  and  bands, 
3.71c.  ;   cold-rolled  rounds,   3.75c.  ;   flats,   sqaares  and 
hexagons,    4.25c. 

Sheets. — Sheet  prices  have  eased  up  and  .several 
independent  mills  are  now  quoting  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.'s  schedule  of  3.35c.  for  black  and  4.35c. 
for  galvanized.  There  is  no  evidence  that  independent 
mills  are  meeting  the  Steel  Corporation  on  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  the  usual  quotations  on  that  grade  being 
2.60c.  to  2.70c.  The  demand  for  sheets  has  fallen  off 
and  many  of  the  mill.s  are  able  to  make  fairly  prompt 
deliveries. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Prices  on  hard  steel  bars  are 
easier  in  sympathy  with  the  soft  steel  bar  market  and 
2c.  is  the  usual  quotation  for  car  lots.  The  Ohio  Public 
Service  Co.  has  placed  an  order  of  175  tons  for  a  power 
house  in  Lorain,  Ohio.  Inquiries  are  pending  from 
Louisville  for  500  tons  for  a  school  building  and  the 
Elks  Club  house. 

Old  Material. — The  weakness  that  prevailed  in  the 
scrap  market  for  about  two  weeks  has  evidently  dis- 
appeared, and  the  market  is  firm  with  virtually  no 
changes  in  prices  during  the  week.  Little  buying  is 
reported  by  the  mines,  but  some  small  purchases  of 
heavy  melting  steel  have  been  made  for  delivery  in  the 
Valley  district  at  $21  to  $21.25  and  dealers  report  that 
they  are  offered  $22  for  choice  material,  for  shipment 
to  Warren.  Compressed  steel  is  quoted  at  $19.50  to  $20 
for  Valley  district  shipment.  A  purchase  of  2000  ton' 
of  heavy  melting  steel  by  a  West  Virginia  consumer  is 
reported  at  $18  to  $18.50,  this  material  to  come  from 
nearby  towns.  The  Nickel  Plate  railroad  received  bids 
to-day  on  miscellaneous  lists  of  about  1500  tons. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,   f.o.b.   Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavv   melting  steel $18.75  to '$19. 25 

Steel  rails  under   3  ft 21.00  to    21.25 

Steel    rails,    reroUing 21.00  to    21.59 

Iron   rails    18.00  to    18.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    27.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting 20.00  to    20.50 

Clast    borings    15.00  to    15.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to    14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  14.75  to    15.00 

Compressed   steel    17.00  to    17.25 

Railroad    wrought    18.00  to    18.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 

Light  bundled   sheet  stampings..    13.75  to    14.00 

.Steel   axle   turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

No    1    cast 21.00  to    21.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to    13.50 

Drop  forge    (lashings  over    10    in.   13.50  to    14.00 
Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.   14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    gi-ate    bars 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate  17.00  to    18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.75  to    14.00 

Boston 

Buffalo  and  .\labaina  Iron.s  Weaker  iu  Face 

of  Drop  in  BiiJ^iness 

Boston,  Oct.  24. — Business  in  pig  iron  dropped  to 
small  proportions  the  past  week,  sales  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  tons.  Buffalo,  Duluth  and  French  iron 
displayed  more  life  than  other  kinds.  Weakness  has 
developed  in  Buffalo  iron  where  large  tonnages  ar«  con- 
cerned, offers  of  No.  2X  having  been  made  at  $30  fur- 
nace or  $34.91  delivered,  which  represents  a  drop  of 
about  $1.  One  .Alabama  furnace,  at  least,  is  making 
lower  quotations  on  1922  and  first  quarter  1923  ship- 
ments, offers  of  $27.50  furnace  or  $1.50  less  than  pre- 
viously quoted,  having  been  made.  Otherwise  domestic 
iron  prices  show  little  variation.  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces  are  coming  in  slower  than  anticipated 
in  New  England.  Sales  the  past  week  include  Buffalo 
silicon  3.25  to  3.75,  prompt  shipment,  at  $35  furnace, 
and  silicon  2.75  to  3.25  at  $34  furnace.  Scotch  high 
silicon  at  $39.41  delivered  Boston  common  rate  point, 
and  French  silicon  2.50  to  3  at  $28  c.i.f.  Boston,  duty 
paid,  are  included  in  transactions.  Scotch  iron  usually 
is  quoted  at  $31  and  $33  for  No.  3  and  No.  1,  respec- 
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tivoly;  Continental  silicon  2.50  to  3  at  around  $26.75 
to  ?2S  duty  paid;  and  English  $27  to  $29  duty  paid, 
same  grade.  During  the  week  ending  Oct.  21,  500  tons 
of  pig  iron  arrived  from  England  and  approximately 
42;j4  tons  of  Continental  iron  from  Antwerp,  most  of 
the  latter  for  unloading  at  New  York,  a  grand  total  of 
4734  tons,  contrasted  with  14,750  tons  during  the  pre- 
vious week. 

Wc  quote  delivered  prices,  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  JS.BS  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo.  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama  : 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $35.65  to  SST.B.'i 

Ekxst.  Penn..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.65  to    36,65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 34.91  to    36.41 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25 34.91  to    35.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 37.60 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.10 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 3S.92 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Ferromanganese. — Buying  of  ferronianganese  in 
small  lot.s  is  active  in  this  territory.  Material  running 
76  to  80  per  cent  ground  is  selling  on  a  pound  basis 
equivalent  to  $110  to  $115  per  ton  and  higher  for  small 
lots. 

Finished  Mate-ial. — Round  tonnages  of  bars  were 
placed  in  this  territory  the  past  week,  aggregate  sales 
running  well  up  into  five  figures.  Prices  are  firm  not- 
withstanding reported  softness  elsewhere.  Small  ton- 
nages of  sheets  were  placed  and  business  in  tool  steels 
showed  improvement.  Structural  steel  is  quiet.  Total 
sales  of  finished  materials  in  this  territory,  however, 
were  somewhat  larger  than  those  for  the  previous  week. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  cast  iron  pipe  market  is  more 
active  than  it  has  been  before  in  some  time.  Although 
many  inquiries  are  tentative,  prospects  are  beginning 
to  take  definite  shape.  On  Monday  next  the  city  of 
Boston  will  open  bids  on  1200  tons  of  12-in.  and  16-in. 
high  pressure  pipe  for  early  spring  delivery.  The 
Metropolitan  (Massachusetts)  District  Commission  has 
awarded  500  tons  of  30-in.  pipe  to  the  Warren  Foundry 
&  Pipe  Co.  The  market  here  for  6-in.  pipe  and  larger 
is  $59.10  delivered  common  Boston  rate  points,  and  for 
4-in.,  $64.10.  The  usual  $4  differential  applies  to  class 
A  and  gas  pipe. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  movement  of  iron  and 
steel  out  of  warehouses  is  just  about  holding  its  own, 
being  on  a  par  with  that  last  month,  but  below  August. 
Stocks  are  in  good  condition  and  prices  steady  and  un- 
changed. Blacksmiths'  supplies  are  in  better  demand, 
especially  axles,  springs  and  toe  calks,  and  heavy  chain 
also  is  selling  better.  The  expected  advance  in  bolts 
and  nuts  has  not  materialized.  Shipments  of  nails  into 
this  territory  have  increased,  but  are  absorbed  as  fast 
as  they  arrive,  consequently  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
stocks. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft,  steel  bars.  $,".2.')  per  100  lb. 
base;  flats.  $3.85:  concrete  bars.  3.16V>c. ;  structural 
steel.  $3.25  to  $3.50  :  tire  steel.  $4.50  to  $4.S5  :  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50;  crucible  spring  steel. 
$12;  steel  bands.  $4.25;  hoop  steel.  $4.75;  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50;  refined  iron.  $3.25;  best  refined 
iron.  $4.50;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50-  Norway  iron,  $6.60 
to  $7.10;  plates.  3.16i/jC.  to  $3.35;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  2S  black 
sheets,  $5.40  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 

Coke. — Interest  in  fuel  centers  in  by-product  foundry 
coke  for  first  half  contract  shipment.  The  Providence 
Gas  Co.  announces  it  is  sold  up  on  such  business.  Book- 
ings by  that  and  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
aggregate  65,000  to  70,000  tons,  with  the  latter  com- 
pany still  accepting  business.  Prices  for  such  coke 
are  eith^-  subject  to  those  ruling  date  of  shipment  or 
ruling  the  first  of  the  month  prior  to  shipment.  Both 
companies  have  caught  up  with  1922  contract  shipments, 
the  ruling  price  being  $16.50  delivered  within  the  $3.10 
freight  zone,  consequently  the  $19.50  spot  market  is 
largely  nominal.  Shipments  of  Alabama  foundry  coke 
into  this  territory  have  been  suspended,  temporarily  at 
least.  English  foundry  coke  is  available  at  about  local 
fuel  prices,  but  in  limited  supply  due  to  previous  heavy 
sales  to  gas  companies  and  other  large  consumers  as 
well  as  to  retail  coal  dealers. 


Old  Material. — New  business  in  old  matei-iais  has 
dropped  to  small  proportions,  due  to  congestion  at  Penn- 
sylvania steel  mills,  heretofore  active  buyers  in  this 
territory.  It  is  largely  limited  to  heavy  melting  steel 
for  Pittsburgh  district  consumers,  usually  at  around  $15 
to  $15.50  on  cars  .shipping  point;  mixed  borings  and 
turnings  for  a  West  Virginia  account  at  $12  and  $12.50, 
although  $11.75  has  been  done;  and  pipe  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania  consumption,  mostly  at  $11.50,  with  an 
occasional  car  lot  at  $11.65.  Small  tonnages  of  heavy 
melting  steel  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  account  have 
been  purchased  at  around  $13.50  on  car  shipping  point. 
Chemical  borings  have  l>een  picked  up  at  $19,  shipping 
point.  The  scarcity  of  this  material  and  the  willingness 
of  certain  consumers  to  pay  premiums  is  confusing  in 
arriving  at  a  price  basis.  Here  the  market  apparently 
is  $18  to  $19,  yet  $19.75  on  cars,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
been  turned  down.  Forged  scrap  at  $11.50  on  cars, 
shipping  point,  seveial  cars  of  shafting  at  $19  to  $19.50 
for  New  England  consumption,  and  small  lots  of  horse- 
shoes at  $15,  also  for  New  England  account,  are  included 
in  the  week's  business.  Buying  against  old  contracts 
continues,  but  on  a  modified  scale.  Machinery  cast, 
stove  plate  and  malleable  business  is  limited.  New  Eng- 
land melters  still  being  able  to  supply  wants  from  local 
or  nearby  junk  yards. 

Tlie  following   prices   are    for   gross    ton    lot^    di- 

llvered  consuming  points: 

No.    1    machinery    cast $22. Od  to  $23.90 

No.    2   machinery   Ciist 20.00  to    21. 0» 

.Stove  plate   17.50  to    1S.0« 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19. 5« 

The    following    prices    are    offered    per    gross    ton 

lots  f.o.b.   Boston  rate  .shipping   points ; 

No.    1    heavy   melting   steel $13.50  to  $15.50 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16. 5« 

No.   1   yard  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought  pipe    (1   in.    diam.,   over 

2  ft.   long) 11.00  to    11.59 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical IS. 00  to    19.00 

Blast   furnace  borings  and   turn- 
ings        12.00  to    12.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton    11.00  to    11.50 

Shafting    19.00  to    19.50 

.Street  car  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Street    car    wheels 18.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to    17. Of 


Cinciniiat] 


Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron  Prices  Decline  SI — 

Market  Dull 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  24. — The  market  continues  ex- 
tremely dull,  there  being  practically  no  inquiry  before 
the  trade,  and  sales  to  melters  in  this  district  consist 
principally  of  carload  lots.  The  Loui.sville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  will  probably  close  to-day  on  775  tons  of 
various  grades,  and  the  Buick  Motor  Car  Co.  has  taken 
bids  on  1500  tons  of  silvery  for  last  quarter  shipment. 
An  Indiana  n»alleable  shop  is  inquiring  for  200  tons. 
The  largest  sale  reported  was  for  1000  tons  of  Chicago 
foundry  iron  to  a  Kentucky  melter  at  an  unnamed 
price,  although  it  is  reported  that  it  was  at  least  $1 
under  the  market.  A  Detroit  stove  manufacturer 
bought  500  tons  of  Southern  foundry  iron  at  $27,  base, 
Birmingham.  Prices  on  southern  Ohio  iron  are  off 
about  $1  a  ton,  and  November  and  December  ship- 
ments can  now  be  booked  at  $31,  furnace.  In  the  South 
the  price  holds  firmly  at  $27,  with  50c.  differentials  for 
each  50  points  of  silicon.  Some  furnaces  are  quoting 
$28  to  $28.50  with  $1  differentials,  but  are  selling  prac- 
tically all  of  their  production  to  pipe  shops  in  the 
South.  A  few  small  tonnages  of  Southern  iron  are 
reported  to  have  been  sold  for  first  quarter  delivery  at 
$27.50.  Production  of  pig  iron  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased in  southern  Ohio  about  Nov.  1.  Marting  fur- 
nace has  contracted  for  coke  for  three  months'  run  on 
foundry  and  malleable  grades,  and  Globe  and  Star  sil- 
very furnaces,  having  purchased  coke,  expect  to  blow  in 
about  Nov.  10.  The  Kelly  furnace  will  probably  go  in 
on  Bessemer.    The  second  Columbus  stack  of  the  .\mer- 
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ican  Rolling  Mill  Co.  blew  in  Monday,  and  No.  2  Ash- 
land is  expected  to  resume,  following  relining,  early  in 
November. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birtningham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke.  sll.  1.75  to  2.25   (base) J31.05 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)    31.55 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal),  S  percent 43.77 

Southern     Ohio     coke,     sil.     1.75     lo     2.25 

(No.     2)      33.27 

Basic  Northern   32.27 

Malleable 33.27 

Finished  Material. — Orders  for  finished  materials 
were  rather  light  during  the  week,  being  for  the  most 
part  for  carload  lots  for  fill-in  purposes.  Prices  ai'e  show- 
ing much  firmness,  although  pi-emiums  for  quick  deliv- 
eries are  no  longer  being  securetl.  It  is  true  that  2.25c. 
is  still  being  done  on  bars  and  plates,  but  only  in  small 
lots.  On  orders  running  100  tons  and  over,  the  usual 
price  is  2.10c.  to  2.1.5e.  for  four  to  six  weeks'  delivery, 
while  for  rather  indefinite  delivery  2c.  can  be  done. 
Sheet  mills  report  a  fair  volume  of  small  orders,  and 
deliveries  are  much  better.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  independent  mills  had  not  committed' 
their  entire  tonnage  for  last  quarter.  From  some  mills 
sheets  are  now  available  in  three  to  four  weeks.  Prices, 
however,  show  little  change,  the  range  being  from  2.60c. 
to  2.75c.  on  blue  annealed,  3.50e.  to  3.65c.  on  black,  and 
4.50c.  to  4.75c.  on  galvanized.  Independent  mills  report 
some  pretty  fair  tin  plate  specifications  during  the  past 
week,  and  fourth  quarter  business  will  be  fully  up  to 
the  customary  standard.  Prices  have  not  been  named 
for  next  year,  but  announcements  are  expected  about 
the  first  of  November.  The  leading  interest  has  vidth- 
(Irawn  from  the  market  on  coated  tin  mill  products.  The 
range  on  structural  shapes  is  2c.  to  2.10c.,  depending 
on  delivery,  with  the  market  showing  a  little  more 
activity.  Nails  are  in  heavy  demand,  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  shipments  from  mills  are  away  behind. 
This  condition  applies  to  all  ware  products,  with  the 
exception  of  fence,  the  demand  for  which  is  light.  Steel 
pipe  mills  generally  have  advanced  prices  ?4  per  ton, 
and  the  situation  shows  little  change,  mills  being  from 
two  to  three  months  behind  in  deliveries.  Light  rails 
are  in  better  demand,  with  prices  of  2c.  to  2.25c.  being 
quoted.  Some  activity  has  developed  in  concrete  rein- 
forcing bars.  Bids  will  close  on  Oct.  28  on  approxi- 
mately 500  tons  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks' 
office  building  in  Cincinnati.  An  office  building,  exclu- 
sively for  doctors,  taking  about  700  tons,  will  be  up 
about  Nov.  1.  A  number  of  smaller  projects,  involving 
an  aggregate  of  500  tons,  are  up  for  bids.  The  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  a  15-story  structure,  will  be  up  about 
Nov.  10.  This  will  be  a  reinforced  concrete  structure. 
In  the  structural  field  several  projects  aggregating 
about  2500  tons  will  shortly  be  awarded.  Railroad  buy- 
ing of  bolts  and  nuts,  spikes,  fire  box  steel,  boiler  tubes 
and  plates  has  been  fair.  The  Cincinnati  Car  Co.  has 
been  awarded  100  steel  passenger  cars  by  the  Chicago 
Elevated  Railroad  Co. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  business 
good.  Wire  products,  in  particular,  are  in  demand,  there 
being  an  actual  shortage  of  nails.  Plates  and  shapes 
for  immediate  shipment  are  also  much  sought.  Prices 
are  very  firm,  and  on  pltiin  wire  local  jobbers  have  made 
an  advance  of  $2  per  ton,  the  present  quotation  being 
$3.10  per  100  lb. 

0  .Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
-.95c.  base;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base;  hoops, 
4,05c.  base;  bands,  3.85c.  base;  shapes  and  plates. 
3.0DC  base;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base;  cold- 
rolled   flats,   squares  and  hexagons,   4.25c    base;   No. 

1  vn  "®,v,''"".f?'*'^  sheets,  4c.;  No.  2S  black  sheets, 
4.70c.;  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets.  5.75c.  ■  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire.  $3.10  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails, 
S3. 20  per  keg,  base. 

Coke.— There  is  fair  activity  in  the  coke  market, 
furnace  coke  in  particular  being  in  demand.  We  note 
one  sale  of  approximately  18,000  tons,  one  of  5000,  and 
several  of  1000  for  last  quarter  shipments.  Prices  are 
easier,  particularly  on  Connellsville  which  is  being  of- 
fered at  $8  on  furnace  and  $10.50  on  foundry.  Wise 
.f,"-!>^  ^"•'""'•■^  '^  1"°ted  at  $8  to  $8.50,  and  foundry  at 
$ll.o0.  Pocahontas  is  quoted  at  $13  for  foundry,  and 
New  River  foundry  as  unchanged  at  $13  to  $15  By- 
product quotations  range  from  $11  to  $12,  ovens. 

Old  Material.— Probably  in  sympathy  with  the  pig 
iron  market,  the  scrap  market  is  very  dull,  there  being 
no   demand    for   foundry   grades.     A    little   activity    is 


noted  in  heavy  melting  steel  and  blast  furnace  grades. 
The  L.  &  N.  closed  a  list  of  16,000  tons  last  week. 
Prices,  if  anything,  show  a  softer  trend,  but  in  the 
absence  of  trading  remain  as  last  quoted. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying:  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets   $13.00  to  $14.50 

Iron   rails    17.00  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 26.50  to  27.00 

Rails  for  rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 17.50  to  18.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 16.00  lo  17.00 

Car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Cast  borings    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel   turnings    10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad  cast 18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    machinery 21.00  to  21.50 

Burnt  scrap    12,00  to  12.50 

Iron    axles    20.50  to  21,00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  14.50  to  15.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to  9.50 


St.  Louis 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Untested  in  a  Dull  Market 
— Scrap  Softer 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  24. 
Pig  Iron. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  pig  iron 
market  is  the  continued  indifference  of  melters  to  future 
requirements.  No  effort  of  consequence  is  being  made 
to  buy  for  first  or  second  quarter  delivery.  Melters  are 
interested  only  in  their  immediate  needs,  and  are  buying 
largely  in  quantities  of  a  carload  up  to  150  tons.  De- 
spite this  indifference  the  furnaces  are  still  quoting  on 
the  basis  of  $32,  Chicago,  for  Northern  iron,  and  $28 
to  $28.50,  Birmingham,  for  Southern  make  for  future 
delivery,  although  some  resale  iron  has  been  sold  on  the 
basis  of  $31,  Chicago.  The  light  buying  is  what  is 
holding  the  market  at  unchanged  prices,  makers  feeling 
that  as  long  as  purchases  are  made  in  small  lots  for 
immediate  shipment  there  is  no  need  to  shade  prices. 
If  any  considerable  tonnage  was  sought  it  was  believed 
that  a  lower  price  might  be  made  in  an  effort  to  land 
the  business.  The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  re- 
ports the  sale  of  3000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  an  Ohio 
melter  for  prompt  shipment  and  scattering  orders 
aggregating  500  tons.  Melters  are  eager  to  get  ship- 
ments of  orders  already  placed.  A  slightly  better  all- 
rail  movement  from  the  Birmingham  district  is  re- 
ported. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3,28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5,17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  SI 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City: 
Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.$33.16  to  $34.16 
Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25     33.16  to    34.16 

Basic    33.16  to    34.16 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.    33.17  to    35.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Jobbers  are  buying  nails, 
wire  and  bars,  and  are  needing  the  material,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  placing  their  orders  where  the 
quickest  shipments  can  be  guaranteed.  Fabricators  re- 
port a  dearth  of  inquiries,  and  there  is  very  little  busi- 
ness pending.  AW  are  busy  now,  but  they  are  looking 
for  orders.  No  railroad  inquiries  were  sent  out  during 
the  week.  The  Illinois  Highway  Commission  is  in  the 
market  for  50  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  highway 
work. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2.90c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars.  2.90c. ;  structural 
shapes,  3c, ;  tank  plates.  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
s  ' 'ets,  4.10c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass.  4.85c.  ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c.;  structural  rivets,  3.60c.  per  100  lb.; 
boiler  rivets.  3,70c,;  tank  rivets,  A  In.  and  smaller, 
55  per  cent  oft  list ;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  per  cent ; 
smaller,  50  per  cent ;  carriage  bolts,  large,  55-5  per 
cent;  small,  60  and  10  per  cent;  lag  screws,  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;   and  tapped,   $2.75   off  list. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  coke  continues  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  The  best  grades  of  Connellsville  coke  are 
going  at  $15  at  the  ovens,  with  some  of  the  lesser  known 
grades  selling  at  $13.  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  ovens  are 
offering  their  coke  at  $16  ovens.  The  Granite  City 
producer  is  still  quoting  $14,  ovens. 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  is  softer. 
Especial  weakness  is  shown  in  rails  for  rolling,  the 
mills  in  this  district  having  enough  to  take  care  of  their 
requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.     Material 
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sold  in  May,  June  and  July,  which  has  been  tied  up  on 
account  of  the  rail  strike,  is  coming  in  faster  than  the 
mills  can  absorb  it.  The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
made  some  purchases  of  rolling  mill  grades  during  the 
week.  Rails  for  relaying  are  in  good  demand  in  60  lb. 
and  80  lb.  for  lumber  mills,  coal  mines  and  other  indus- 
trial plants.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  sold 
about  1.5,000  tons,  11,000  going  East. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  Industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows ; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails   »21.00  to  $21.50 

Ralls  for  rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to  22.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section. .   26.00  to  29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 24.00  to  24.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 17.00  to  17.50 

H€av>-  shoveling  steel 16.50  to  17.00 

FVogs,    switches    and    guards   cut 

apart    19.50  to  20.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Hea\->-  axles   and  tire   turnings. .   11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron  car  axles 27.50  to  28.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.50  to  21.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  23.00  to  23.50 

No.    1   railroad    WTought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 16.25  to  16.75 

Railroad    spring.-?     21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast    iron    borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 14.25  to  14.7; 

No.   1   railroad  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.25  to  20.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 
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Pig  Iron  Prices  Receding — New  Rail  Order.* — 

Soil  Pipe  Reduced 

BiR.Mi.N'GHAM,  Ala.,  Oct.  24. — What  the  real  base  of 
Birmingham  iron  was  at  the  close  of  last  week  wa.= 
not  clear  even  to  the  makers.  One  large  producer 
quotes  $27.50  to  $28.  No  maker  was  asking  more  than 
$28.50.  Talk  of  $30  iron  has  ceased.  Talk  of  $27  iron 
has  entered  and  it  is  understood  that  one  producer 
opened  for  that  price  in  competitive  territory  without 
causing  any  particular  buying.  Trading  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  soil  pipe  people  are  understood  to  have  given 
notice  that  they  will  not  buy  at  present  base,  but  will 
run  the  risk  of  using  all  iron  on  yards  and  getting 
along  in  the  near  future.  There  is  little  or  no  in- 
quiry for  1923  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  present  base 
will  not  apply  to  that  delivery  in  the  present  psycho- 
logical state.  About  Oct.  15,  3000  to  4000  tons  was 
sold  to  a  Southern  pipe  maker  at  approximately  $28 
and  one  maker  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
sold  1000  tons  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Southern 
territory  on  a  base  of  $28.50  early  last  week.  The 
larger  tonnage  was  for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year.  Three  has  been  no  repetition  of  that  size 
of  transaction.  A  representative  of  the  leading  inter- 
est was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  market  had  receded 
to  $27  for  really  desirable  business.  The  usual  trans- 
action last  week  involved  a  small  tonnage  in  the  South 
and  was  at  $28  to  $28.50.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.  has  blown  out  No.  3  furnace  at  North  Bir- 
mingham for  minor  repairs,  which  will  take  several 
weeks.  Four  furnaces  remain  active.  Delivery  of 
northern  Alabama  iron  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  Metropolis,  thence  by  the  Burlington  railroad  to 
Western  points,  is  at  the  rate  of  around  10,000  to  12,000 
tons  a  month.  The  stove  and  radiator  plant  melt  is  at 
a  new  maximum  and  Southern  melt  at  large  is  giv- 
ing an  excellent  account  of  itself.  One  furnace  inter- 
est reports  moving  its  make  of  pig  iron  this  month 
so  far. 


Foundry,   silicon   1.75  to  2.25 $27.00  to  $27.50 

Basic    27.50  to    28.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — Full  turn  at  the  finishing  mills  of 
the  Tennessee  company  for  some  time  seems  assured. 
New  rail  orders  include  30  000  tons  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  13,000  for  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 


Louis  Railway,  15,000  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad 
and  3000  for  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 
The  Southern  railway's  order  for  first  half  of  1923  in- 
cludes 30,000  tons  of  100-lb.  rails  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  ordered  30,000  tons.  The  new  orders  booked 
by  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co.  include 
1000  hopper  cars  for  the  Frisco  and  200  cars  for  the 
Tennessee  company.  Hoop  and  band  mills  are  on  full 
turn  with  some  very  good  export  business  in  sight. 
The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  the  Gulf  States 
Steel  Co.  remain  on  very  good  turn  in  finishing  mills. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  soil  pipe  market  is  dull  and 
prices  have  dropped  from  $60  and  $65  a  ton  to  $50  and 
$55.  Pressure  pipe  is  firm  at  $43  and  plants  have 
orders  sufficient  to  keep  them  on  full  turn  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  is  understood  to  be  completing  details  of 
price  schedule  and  the  like  preparatory  to  placing  the 
De  Lavaud  pipe  on  the  market. 

Coal  and  Coke.  —  Alabama  coal  operators  have 
agreed  on  a  maximum  of  $3.45  to  $6  for  domestic  coal 
at  mines.  Production  averages  about  345,000  tons  a 
week.  Coke  is  firm  at  $8.-50  to  $10.  The  city  of  Bos- 
ton has  taken  2300  tons  of  SIoss- Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.'s  coke,  which  will  move  by  ship  out  of  Charleston. 

Old  Material. — ^The  scrap  market  is  fairly  active 
and  would  be  more  so  but  for  the  continued  car  short- 
age. The  present  price  schedule  is  firmly  maintained 
and  all  materials  are  moving  well.  We  quote  per  gross 
ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  yards  as  follows: 

We  qufjte  per  gros.'-  um  f. '■-!-.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows: 

Steel   rails    .$16.00  to  $17.00 

No.    1    steel .    14.00  to    16.00 

No.   1   cast ..    18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels .    18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels  .    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate   ..  ■ 16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings   9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    lO.oo 


San  Francisco 


Lack  of  Freight  Space  and  Advance  in  Freight 
Rates  Factors  in  Pig  Iron  Market 

San  Francisco.  Oct.  18. — The  difficulty  of  securing 
adequate  freight  space  on  steamers  calling  at  English 
and  Continental  ports  is  having  a  tendency  to  limit  new- 
business  in  foreign  pig  iron  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Water 
freights,  moreover,  have  been  raised  recently,  which  is 
reflected  in  higher  prices,  a  condition  aggravated  by  the 
new  duty,  which  has  resulted  in  buyers  adopting  a  con- 
servative attitude,  and  covering  their  immediate  needs 
only.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  await 
lower  prices  on  domestic  material  and  a  decline  in 
water  rates.  At  present,  even  at  higher  levels,  foreign 
iron  undersell^  domestic  very  considerably,  making  com- 
petition impossible.  During  the  past  two  weeks,  about 
1000  tons  of  mixed  English  and  Continental  pig  iron 
has  been  sold  at  about  $30  to  about  $33,  ex-ship,  coast 
ports,  the  latter  figure  applying  to  high-grade  iron  and 
that  which  is  sold  on  liberal  terms.  The  acute  shortage 
of  open  cars  on  the  Pacific  slope,  due  to  lack  of  west- 
bound movement,  is  having  a  disconcerting  effect  on 
deliveries  of  both  pig  iron  and  coke. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  pipe  trade  at  this  time  is  not 
very  active,  especially  on  heavy  water  pipe.  Both 
private  and  municipal  business  is  unusually  light. 
Some  prospects,  however,  are  in  sight,  one  sizable  ton- 
nage of  24-in.  from  Los  Angeles  coming  up  soon,  and 
one  from  Lakeport  of  about  1000  tons,  which  has  been 
delayed   owing    to    some    defection   in    the    bond    issue. 

Old  Material. — Firmness  prevails  in  the  scrap  mar- 
ket, and  stocks  of  desirable  materials  are  rather  hard 
to  find.  Japanese  buyers  who  were  looking  around  a 
short  time  ago  did  not  accumulate  very  much.  Current 
prices  are  ruling  practically  unchanged  at  from  $12.50 
to  about  $13  for  heavy  melting,  delivered  at  buyer's 
plant,  and  from  $25  to  around  $27  for  cast  iron  scrap. 
Business  is  no  more  than  routine. 
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Philadelphia 

Pig  Iron  and  Scrap  Weaker — Finished  Steel 
at  Last  \\  cek's  Levels 
Philadklphia,  Oct.  24.— There  has  been  no  change 
in  steel  price-s  within  the  past  week,  except  that  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  are  more  generally  quoted  at  2c., 
Pittsburgh.  Pig  iron  is  about  ?1  a  ton  lower  for 
foundry  grades,  with  indications  that  Eastern  furnaces 
might  go  even  lower  on  desirable  tonnages  to  compete 
with  the  prices  quoted  on  imported  iron.  Some  scrap 
prices  are  also  slightly  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

Shipments  of  steel  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
Eastern  consumers  are  delayed  by  shortage  of  cars  and 
the  workings  of  the  permit  system  now  in  force  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  Eastern  mills  are  having 
little  trouble.  Apparently  steel  consumers  are  not  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  .steel.  Most  of  the  pressure  for  de- 
liveries comes  from  those  having  low-priced  contracts. 
A  large  jobber  reports  that  its  "rush  shipment"  orders 
have  fallen  off  in  the  past  week  or  two,  indicating  that 
users  of  steel  are  fairly  well  supplied  by  the  mills  in 
spite  of  tran.sportation  handicaps. 

Pig  Iron. — With  coke  prices  declining,  with  several 
furnaces  in  the  East  and  Virginia  ready  to  blow  in 
soon,  and  with  imported  iron  coming  to  .Atlantic  ports  so 
freely  as  fairly  to  flood  the  market  with  offerings,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  past  week  should  have  brought 
further  softening  in  pig  iron  prices.  Foundry  iron  is 
off  at  least  $1  a  ton  from  last  week's  published  quota- 
tions, making  the  present  market  $30,  furnace,  for  No.  2 
plain  and  $31,  furnace,  for  No.  2X.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  buyers  of  500  tons  or  more  for  delivery  over 
the  remainder  of  this  year  would  be  able  to  cover  as 
low  as  $29,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain.  A  week  ago  the 
lowest-priced  offerings  were  made  by  steel  companies, 
but  since  then  merchant  furnaces  have  also  reduced 
their  prices  to  $30,  base.  One  or  two  steel  companies 
find  it  as  profitable  to  sell  iron  at  an  average  price  of 
$30  as  to  sell  plates,  shapes  or  bars  at  $40  per  net  ton, 
Pittsburgh.  The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has 
opened  its  books  for  first  quarter  pig  iron  contracts, 
quoting  $31  for  No.  2  plain  and  $32  for  No.  2X,  f.o.b. 
furnace.  Buyers  seem  little  interested  in  future  re- 
quirements at  the  moment,  and  practically  all  of  the 
current  business,  which  is  small  in  volume,  is  for  prompt 
shipment.  The  decline  in  price  of  blast  furnace  coke  is 
encouraging  two  or  more  operators  of  Eastern  furnaces 
to  put  their  stacks  in  blast  and  announcement  of  their 
decision  is  expected  this  week.  One  of  these  furnaces 
has  30,000  tons  of  unfilled  orders  on  its  books.  An 
Eastern  steel  company  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  to 
15,000  tons  of  basic  for  November  shipment  and  an 
Eastern  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation  has  been 
anxious  to  buy  basic  if  immediate  delivery  could  be 
promised,  as  its  regular  supply  from  furnaces  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  has  been  delayed  by  car  shortage. 
None  of  this  business  had  been  closed  up  to  to-day,  and 
it  seemed  likely  that  furnaces  would  quote  around  $2S) 
or  $30,  furnace,  basic  being  slightly  stronger  than  foun- 
dry iron,  as  there  has  been  little  competition  in  basic 
from  foreign  furnaces.  A  sale  of  upward  of  1000  tons 
of  basic  was  made  last  week  at  $30,  furnace.  Foreign 
foundry  iron  is  offered  at  prices  ranging  from  $27  to 
$30,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia,  while  imported  low  phosphorus 
iron,  copper  free,  is  now  available  at  about  $28,  c.i.f. 
Philadelphia. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for   delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  var.ving  from 
76  cents  to  J1.64  per  gross  ton: 
H>ast.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.7r.    to 

2.2r.  sil »31. 14  to  $32.14 

lOast.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.7:.  sil.   32.14  to    33.14 

^il8t.   Pa.  No.  IX 33.14  to    34.14 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

»<• 37.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  3S.17 

ria.sio  a.-livered  eastern  Pa 29.50  to    29.75 

"ray    forge 31.00  to    32,00 

Mallejihle    34.00  to    35.00 

.-Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 

■laoe)    38.00  to    40.00 

I 'upper  bearing  low   i.hns     <f.nli. 

»uroare)  ■!7.00  to    38.00 


Ferroalloys. — While  domestic  makers  of  ferro- 
manganese  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  quote 
prices  within  the  past  few  weeks,  $100  per  ton,  furnace, 
would  be  quoted  on  inquiries.  Foreign  spiegeleisen  is 
competing  with  domestic  speigeleisen  at  $38  for  either 
foreign  or  domestic,  but  little  business  is  to  be  had. 
Semi-Fini-shed  Steel. — Despite  the  decline  in  some 
finished  steel  prices,  semi-finished  steel  remains  high 
and  firm.  Open-hearth  re-rolling  billets  are  still  quoted 
at  $40  and  forging  billets  at  $45,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — A  week  ago,  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  had  been 
quoted  by  a  few  mills  on  some  inquiries,  but  since  then 
this  price  has  become  generally  recognized  as  the 
market  level,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  of  the 
plate  mills  are  now  quoting  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  desir- 
able lots  of  tank  steel.  For  firebox  or  boiler  steel 
some  mills  quote  slightly  higher.  The  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  business,  about  900  tons,  was  divided  between 
two   mills  which  quoted  2c. 

Bars. — While  little  new  business  in  steel  bars  is  com- 
ing to  the  mills  their  order  books  are  in  fairly  good 
condition,  independent  mills  having,  as  a  rule,  at  least 
five  or  six  weeks  rollings  ahead.  To  compete  with 
steel  bars  makers  of  bar  iron  have  reduced  prices  on 
that  product  and  are  now  quoting  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Prcducts. — The  shortage  of  wire  products  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  mill  which  is  quoting 
$1  a  ton  above  its  competitors  is  having  no  difficulty  in 
getting  all  of  the  business  it  cares  to  take. 

Warehouse  Business. — There  is  a  fair  demand  upon 
jobbers  for  steel  out  of  stock.  Prices  are  unchanged 
and  for  local  delivery 

Coke. — A  contract  for  furnace  coke  for  delivery  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  $8,  Connellsville,  was 
under  negotiation  to-day  and  may  be  closed  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  This  is  a  decline  of  $1  a  ton  within 
the  week.  Foundry  coke  is  obtainable  at  $9  per  ton, 
Connellsville.  The  coke  situation  is  decidedly  easier  and 
the  pig  iron  trade  is  predicting  a  decline  to  about  $6  a 
ton. 

Old  Material. — The  outstanding  transaction  of  the 
week  was  the  purchase  of  10,000  or  12,000  tons  of 
heavy  breakable  cast  scrap  and  car  wheels  by  an  East- 
ern subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  ran 
short  of  pig  iron  because  of  the  car  shortage,  its  sup- 
plies being  shipped  from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  For 
car  wheels  $23.50  per  ton  was  paid.  On  cast  the  first 
price  paid  was  $23,  but  this  was  dropped  by  degrees 
as  purchases  were  made  until  the  last  buying  was  done 
at  $20.50.  The  present  market  level  for  heavy  break- 
able cast  scrap,  therefore,  is  slightly  higher  than  a 
week  ago  as  dealers  in  covering  on  their  orders  are 
paying  at  least  $21,  delivered.  Railroad  grate  bars 
and  stove  plate  are  slightly  stronger  also,  but  other- 
wise the  scrap  market  is  weak  and  there  are  several 
declines  in  prices.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  ob- 
tainable at  $17.50  to  $18,  delivered  at  Eastern  steel 
plants.  No.  1  cast  scrap  for  foundries  is  off  $1  a  ton. 
We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No    1   heavv  melting  sleel $17.50  to  »1S.00 

Scrap  rails   17.50  to    IS.OO 

Steel    rails   for   rolling 21.00  to    22.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04  and 

under 25.50  to    26.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheel.s 22.50  to    23.50 

Xo.    1    railroad   wrought 22.00  to    23.00 

No.    1    vard   wrought 19.00  to    20.00 

No.   1   forge  fire ^SS* '°    J^^S 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    16.00  to    16. .>0 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to    16.00 

Turninirs    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace  use) 16.00  to    Ib.aO 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) l»-aO  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (tor  steel  .  „  .„ 

works    use)     In. 50  to    16.00 

Machine-shop  turnings   (for  roll- 

ing  mill  use) IS. 50  to    16.00 

Heavv  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 

lent)     17.00  to    17.;iO 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling   mills) 16.50  to    17.50 

Ca.st  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    23.00  to    2d. 00 

No.    1    cast 22.00  to    33.00 

keavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     21.00  to    22.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.50  to    18.00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.50  to    IS. 00 

Railroad    nmlloable    15.50  to    16.50 

Wrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)    15  50  to    Is. 00 

Shafting    :2J!;j°    nj  US 

steel   axles  27.50  to    29.00 


iKwraiiiiiiiiiiimiii'': 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,  lank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Structural    Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.10c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base.  i>er  lb 2.00c.  to  2.15c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,   base,   per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 2.90c.  to  3.^5c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.25c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.13 

Cold- Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,   base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.70 

Bright  plain  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Galvanized   wire,   base,   per   100   lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.3.') 

Galvanized  staples,  base,   per  keg 3.S5 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,   per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Sfachlne  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. . .  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,   larger  and  longer.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Carriage  bolts.  %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter,   rolled   threads. 

50.  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Cut  threads   50  per  cent  oft  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  oft  list 

Lag  bolts   60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts.  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller   and   shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer   sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts. .  .$3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  oft  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts  : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S  ...  .75.  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

%  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2  M  per  cent  oft  list 

Small  sizes.  S.  A.  E 80  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

S.  A.  B.,   ^    in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  in  pacJtages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO.  5  and  2  V4  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screw 75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws SO  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Small    rivets    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 
Spikes.  J/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb ...  .$2.75  to  $2.85 

Spikes,  V2  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.85  to    4.50 

Tie   plates,   per    100    lb 2.35  to    2.50 

Angle  bars.  base,   per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pine 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 


Inches 

%    

K   to  %. 
H    


1   to   S 


49 


Galv. 

23  K, 
29  V' 
46V- 
52% 
54% 


Black 

+   7 


Inches 
%    to   % 

V,     ZB 

%    32 

1   to  1% 34 


Galv. 

+  33 


Lap  Weld 

47Vj    I    2    .. 
51% 

47% 
46% 


Butt  Weld  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

.  .      45  28Vj    I    Vt    to    % -1-15 


2Vj  to  4. 
4V.  to  6. 
7  to  S. . . 
9    to    12. . 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
57  46% 


50% 
49% 
43  >. 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8 .  .  . 
9   to   12 .  . 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementar.v  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 211 

2  to  214  in 36 

2%    to   3   in 47 

314  to  13  in 52 


1  %  in -1-   7 

1%  to  1%  in 3 

2  to  2%  in 13 

2%  to  3  in 18 

3^    to   4%    in 20 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard   Commercial  Seamless   Boiler   Tubes 

Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh,  follow : 

1  in 57        I   2  %   and  2%   in 40 

IVi   and  1%    in 49  3  in 44 

1 84   in 33  3 y,   to  4  in 49 

2  and  2 '4   in 36        I   4 14   in.  and  5  in 41 

Hot  Rolled 

3  in 46         1   3V4   to  4  in 51 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  prioe 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30.   base 85  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30   to   0.40.  base 83  percent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater   Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

-in.  O.D.   12  gage 13 

-in.  O.D.   11  gage 14 

-in.  O.D.  10  gage 15 

O.D.  12  gage. 


•2Vi  _    _ 

2% -in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


.16 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2%-in.  O.D.  10  gage.... 17*4 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 33 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13 

5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 51 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 


Stand.ird    cokes,    pe 


Tin  Plate 

base  box $4.75 


Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 
S-lb.  coating    $9.30    I    25-lb.  coating   I. 


8-Ib.  coating  I.  C. . 
15-lb.  coating  1.  C. . 
20-lb.   coating  I.   C.  . 


9.60 
11.80 
13.00 


30-lb.  coating  I.  C.  . 
35-lb.  coating  I.  C. . 
40-lb.   coating   I.   C.  . 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  W   (base),  per  lb 2.o0c.  to  3.85c. 

Box  Annealed,  One   Pass   Cold   Rolled 

So.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.80c. 

Galvanized 

No.   2S   (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.85o. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.75c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

.\]\  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel    products,    in   carload    lots,   to   points   named, 
per  100  lb,,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia.    doraestic.$0.325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,   domestic.  . .  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,    export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

(Cleveland.    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City   0.735 

ICansas  City    (pipe)...  0.70"' 

St.  Paul   0.595 

Omaha    0.73.5 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver    1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New  Orleans 0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,00u  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.:  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c.:  wire  fencing,  netting!  and  stretcher.  50c.;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c.: 
over  8  in.  In  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
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RAILKQAD    EQUIPMENT    BUYING 

Fresh  Inquiries  Call  for  More  Than  20,000  Freight 
Cars  and  225  Locomotives 

Fresh  inquiries  indicate  all  of  20,000  freight  cars 
added  to  the  railroad  equipment  now  under  negotiation 
and  also  225  locomotives.  With  125,000  cars  already 
purchased  this  year,  the  week's  developments  look  prom- 
ising.   Some  of  the  items  are  as  follows: 

The  Chicago,  .Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  inquiring  for  2000 
l)OX,  3U00  gondola  and  1000  automobile  cars,  and  may  buy 
a  total  of  10,000  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which  is  in  the 
market  for  2500  cars,  as  announced  last  week,  contemplates 
buying  a  total  of  SOOO  cars. 

The   Northern   Pacific   is  asking  for  figures  on   3000   box 

The  Pere  Marquette,  which  is  inquiring  for  1500  auto- 
mobile and  500  hopper  cars,  as  announced  last  week,  is 
also  in  the  market  for  500  gondola  cars. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  inquiring  for  200ii  hopper 
and    1000  steel   underframe   box   cars. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  has  placed  300  steel  hopper 
cars  of  55  tons  capacity  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  and  a 
like  number  with  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  substantially 
as  mentioned  last  week,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  being  the  buyer. 

The  Hocking  Valley  is  iiiquiring  for  repairs  on  1000 
freight  ears. 

The  American  Short  Line  wants  50  gondola  and  200 
stock   cars. 


The  Chicago,  MllwaORW-  &  St.  Paul  i.-*  inquiring  for  100 
Mikado  type  locomotives. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  20  Mikado 
tyi)e,  20  Pacific  type,  15  switch  and  4   Mallet  engines. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  Inquiring  for  5  eight-wheel  switch 
engines. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  in  the 
market  for  15  switch  engines. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  inquiring  for  10  mountain 
type   locomotives. 

The  Western  Maryland  has  revived  an  inquiry  for  10 
consolidation  type  engines. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  placed  orders  for  one  locomo- 
tive each  with  the  three  locomotive  builders.  The  latter  are 
to  work  out  the  design  of  the  type  desired  with  their  own 
engineering  staffs  and  the  builder  which  produces  a  locomo- 
tive most  satisfactor.v  to  the  railroad  will  be  favored  with 
an  order  for  22  additional  engines  of  the  same  type. 

The  Virginian  R;iilroad  is  in  the  market  for  500  120-ton 
coal  cars. 

On  bids  opened  by  the  Chicago  &  N'ortii  Western  on  &00 
ore  cars,  the  Pullman  Co.  was  low. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  Crozer  Building,  1420 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  a  number 
of  SOOO  and  6000-gal.  tank  ears  for  rental  during  the  months 
of  Noven\ber,  December  and  January,  for  the  transportation 
of  molasses,  and  it  also  desires  to  lease  100  tank  cars  for 
one  year  from  Keb.  1,  1923,  to  be  us^ed  for  fuel  oil.  It  is  also 
in  the  market  to  purchase  about  200  second-hand  100,000-lb. 
capacity  flat  bottom  steel  gondola  cars,  and  one  consolidation 
type  locomotive  weighing  100  tons. 

The  Chicago  Ellevated  Railroads  have  purchased  100  new 
passenger  cars  from  the  Cincinnati  Car  Co. 


FABRICATED   STEEL  BUSINESS 

Fair  Amount  of  Contracting  But  Slowing  Up  in 
Fresh  Inquiries 

Among  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

New  York  Edison  Co.  building.  Fifty-second  Street,  New 
York,  300  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Two  apartment  houses  in  New  York,  totaling  1000  tons,  tn 
A.  E.  Norton,  Inc. 

School  building  in  Long  Island  City,  200  tons,  to  National 
Bridge  Works. 

Definite  confirmation  is  now  had  of  the  letting  of  an 
apartment  building  on  Park  Avenue,  5000  tons,  to  Post  & 
McCord,  the  American  Bridge  Co.  furnishing  the  fabricated 
steel. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  model  tenements  in 
Queens,  800  tons,  to  R.  Voras,  Brooklyn. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation  was  low  bidder 
on  car  sheds  for  the  Transit  Commission  on  East  14Sth 
Street,  New  York,  the  tonnage  being  3300  instead  of  600U, 
as  first  announced. 

The  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  was  low  bidder  on  bridges  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  totaling  2500  tons. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  warehouse,  Denver,  Col.,  .'isT 
tons,  wood  construction  substituted. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  Plant  Building,  Argo. 
111..  400  tons,  to  Vierling  Steel  Works. 

Patterson  &  Sargent  Co.  building,  Chicago,  227  tons,  to 
Brooks  Co.,  Cleveland. 

High  School,  Cedar  Rai)ids,  Iowa,  122  tons,  to  Rock  Island 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Bridges  and  bridge  repairs,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
2500   tons,  to  McCllntlc-Marshall  Co. 

Buckeye  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  PJndlay,  Ohio,  200 
tons. 

Oil  tanks  at  Troy,  Mont.,  and  Whiteflsh,  Mont,  for  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  F.  A.  Bushnell,  St.  Paul,  purchasing 
agent. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  fig- 
ured on  include  the  following: 

Addition  to  the  New  York  Times  Annex,  New  York,  1500 
tons. 

Power  house  In  Indiana  to  be  erected  by  Stone  &  Web- 
Bter.  2200  tons. 

Missouri  Pacific,  one  SO-ft.  and  two  60-ft.  deck  plate 
girder  spans,  lir.  tons. 

High  school,  EvansvlUe,  Ind.,  2,",0  tons,  bids  close  Oct.  25, 

Elks'  Temple,  Louisville,  Ky.,  approximately  SOO  tons, 
bids  close  Nov.   1. 

Mengel  Body  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky.,  200  tons,  private  plans. 


Gymnasium,  Ohio  I'niversity,  Athens,  Ohio.  200  tons, 
bids  in. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  freight  station.  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
250  tons,  bids  close  Oct.  25. 


Motor  Company  Additions 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  and  the 
Fisher  Body  Co.  Corporation,  Detroit,  subsidiaries  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  have  announced  fur- 
ther expansion  plans.  The  Samson  Tractor  Co.'s  plant 
at  Janesville,  Wis.,  will  be  dismantled  and  remodeled 
for  the  Chevrolet  and  Fisher  interests.  Two  large 
additions  have  been  started,  one  providing  96,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  to  be  utilized  by  the  Fisher  Body  Corpora- 
tion, while  the  other  new  building  will  be  used  for 
assembling  Chevrolet  cars.  The  two  new  buildings  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  Jan.  1. 


New  Liikens  Warehouse 

The  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
property  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  comprising  a  portion  of 
the  former  shipyard  of  the  Foundation  Co.,  on  the  in- 
dustrial canal,  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
branch  warehouse.  The  initial  plant  will  consist  of  a 
four-unit  structure,  75  x  250  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $300,000,  including  equipment.  At  a  later  date, 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  fabricating  plant  at  this 
location  to  replace  the  plant  the  company  now  operates 
at  New  Orleans. 


Government  Scrap  Sold  at  Toledo 

At  the  Government  sale  of  scrap  metals  held  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Oct.  23,  13,000  tons  of  shell  forgings  was 
sold  at  $20.89,  Toledo,  to  Hickman,  Williams  &  Co.; 
2,000  tons  of  trench  mortar  forgings  were  sold  to 
Samuels  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  at  $16.77  and  7,000  tons  of 
finished  shell  casings  with  copper  bonds  attached  were 
sold  at  $23.06. 

No  bids  were  received  for  the  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.,  offered  at  receiver's  sale 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Oct.  17.  Negotiations  are  being  car- 
ried on  between  the  bondholders'  committee  and  several 
large  car  manufacturing  companies  for  the  sale  of  the 
property,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  deal  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
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NON-FERROUS  RfETALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Karly  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Liead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New        St. 

Oct.  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

18 14.12Vi  13.62^!  35.00  e.S.';  6.30  7.17Vs  6.82M: 

19 14.12Vi  13.62iij  34.85  6.65  6.30  7.20  6.85 

20 14.00  13.50  34.95  6.65  6.30  7.20  6.85 

21 14.00  13.50         6.65  6.30  7.20  6.85 

23 14.12>.4  13.62  \i  35.25  6.65  6.35  7.30  6.95 

24 14.12^  13.62^5  35.25  6.65  6.40  7.35  7.00 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  Yokk,  Oct.  24. 

None  of  the  niaiket.-;  is  very  active.  In  some  the 
price  tendency  i.<  higher  and  in  others  steady.  Demand 
for  electrolytic  copper  is  fairly  good  and  the  market  is 
steady  after  a  slight  reaction.  Prices  of  both  tin  and 
zinc  have  advanced  sharply  on  fairly  good  sales,  but 
there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  lead  market. 

Copper. — There  have  been  persistent  reports  that 
electrolytic  copper  has  been  sold  as  low  a.s  13.7.5c.,  de- 
livered, in  the  past  week,  and  a  canvass  of  the  market 
shows  that  some  sales  were  made  at  this  level  the  latter 
part  of  last  week,  but  that  at  present  practically  no 
metal  is  available  at  less  than  13.87 1,-2 c,  delivered,  or 
13.62^c.,  refinery.  This  represents  the  present  market 
and  metal  at  these  prices  is  available  from  dealers  and 
some  small  producers,  but  most  of  the  large  producers 
are  either  out  of  the  market  or  not  quoting  less  than 
14c.,  delivered.  Lake  copper  i.s  generally  quoted  from 
14c.  to  14.25c.,  delivered.    General  demand  is  fair. 

Tin. — Prices  of  Straits  tin  have  advanced  quite 
sharply  in  the  past  week  on  a  fairly  large  turnover. 
.As  a  result  there  has  been  considerable  selling  for  profit, 
particularly  by  dealers,  and  there  has  been  some  buying 
in  this  market  by  London  houses.  The  largest  sale.-: 
were  made  on  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  when  the  total 
amounted  to  over  500  tons,  part  of  this  being  bought 
by  consumers  and  part  by  London  houses,  at  a  range 
of  34.62  V2C.  to  35c.  On  that  day  metal  for  future  ship- 
ment from  the  East  was  easy  at  34.62%c.  On  both 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  20  and  21,  there  was  fair 
activity  with  dealers  the  principal  buyers.  On  the  New 
York  Metal  Exchange  there  were  more  transactions 
during  the  week  than  for  some  time.  Yesterday  and 
to-day  the  market  has  been  very  quiet  with  the  quota- 
tion for  spot  Straits  to-day  at  35.25e.,  New  York.  I'he 
London  market  has  continued  to  advance  until  to-day 
spot  standard  was  quoted  at  £174  7s.  6d.,  future  standard 
at  £175  2s.  6d.  and  spot  Straits  at  £175  10s.,  all  about 
£5  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  advance  in  the  New  York  market  to 
a  price  higher  than  in  many  weeks.  The  extent  of  the 
advance  here,  however,  in  proportion  to  tha.:  in  London, 
has  been  retarded  partly  because  of  a  sharp  decline  in 
exchange.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been 
.">541  tons,  with  7810  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  continues  firm  and  steady. 
l)ut  fairly  dull.  Price  changes  ai-e  insignificant.  Can- 
sumption  is  heavy,  but  there  continues  to  be  no  spec- 
tacular demand  and  no  pressure  by  producers  to  sell. 
The  situation  is  a  little  stronger  at  St.  Louis,  where 
the  outside  market  is  now  quoted  at  6.40c.,  St.  Louis. 
Quotations  at  New  York  are  unchanged  at  6.50e.  for  the 
leading  interest  and  6.65c.  for  the  independents. 

Zinc. — Prices  for  prime  Western  have  advanced 
sharply  until  they  have  reached  the  highest  levels  for 
the  year.  Prime  Western  for  early  delivery  is  quoted 
at  7c.  to  7.0.5c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.35c.  to  7.40c.,  New  York, 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  the  lower  level.  The 
market  has  advanced  almost  daily  on  moderate  sales 
and  demand  from  both  galvanizers  and  brass  makers 
is  reported  good.  Besides  the  reduction  in  stocks  and 
the  difficulty  in  increasing  production,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  the  sharp  rise  in  the  London  market  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  advance.    It  is  the  general  opinion  that 


the  British  will  have  to  cotiie  into  the  American  market 
in  the  very  near  future  for  some  of  their  supply  of  zinc. 

Antimony. — WTiolesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  6.75c.  per  lb..  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
made  by  foreign  producers,  is  quoted  by  importers  at 
20c.  to  21c.  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid,  but  public 
quotations  of  the  leading  American  producer  continue 
to  be  unobtainable. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  quiet  and  trading  is  lim- 
ited.    Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Ceni.s 
Per  Lb. 

Cornier,  heavy  and  oruiiblr 13.375 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy  macJiine   composition 10.50 

Brass,  heavy 8.25 

Brass    light     6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .      9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  bra.ss  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy   5.50 

Lead,   tea    4. 00 

Zinc 4.25 

Chicago 

Oct.  24. — Copper  has  declined,  while  tin  and  speltei- 
have  advanced.  Tin  has  advanced  through  speculation. 
London  purchases  of  tin  in  New  York  last  week  aver- 
aged 1000  tons  a  day.  This  unusual  development  is 
ascribable  to  an  effort  to  run  up  the  market.  Copper  has 
weakened  following  reports  that  a  large  producer  had 
sold  a  considerable  tonnage  at  a  concession  in  price. 
Demand  for  zinc  and  lead  is  alternately  good  and 
bad,  but  the  net  result  is  a  firm  market.  Some  of  the 
old  metal  grades  have  advanced  in  syTnpathy  with  new- 
material.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper, 
14.37SC.;  tin,  36c.  to  37c.;  lead,  6.37^2C.;  .spelter,  7c.; 
antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  cop- 
per clips,  11.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.; 
yellow  brass,  7c.;  lead  pipe,  4.87%c. ;  zinc,  4.50c.;  pew- 
ter, No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil,  24c.;  block  tin.  29c.,  all  buying 
prices  foi-   less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis; 

Oct.  24. — Lead  for  the  week  was  firm  at  6.35c.,  car 
lots,  while  slab  zinc  was  firmer,  up  15  points,  at  6.80c. 
On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red 
brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.; 
heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  pewter, 
1.5c.;  tin  foil.  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.  and  aluminum,  9e. 


J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.  Buys  Plant 

The  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  woodworking  ma- 
chinery manufacturer,  Cincinnati,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Trailmobile  Co.  in  the  Oakley  district, 
and  will  occupy  it  about  Jan.  1.  The  Fay  &  Egan 
Co.  had  completed  plans  for  a  new  factory  in  the  Bond 
Hill  section,  but  the  completion  of  the  deal  for  the 
Trailmobile  plant  will  enable  the  company  to  move  from 
its  present  plant,  which  has  been  sold  to  a  warehous- 
ing syndicate,  almost  at  once.  The  new  plant  will 
give  the  company  150,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  against 
200.000  at  present  occupied,  but  its  modern  construc- 
tion will  enable  the  company  to  utilize  the  smaller  floor 
space  to  much  better  advantage.  The  Trailmobile  plant 
was  completed  in  1919,  and  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
industrial  plants  in  the  Middle  West. 


To  Make  Hofifmann  Bearings  in  Ignited  States 

The  Norma  Co.  of  America  has  acquired  the  Ameri- 
can patents  and  business  of  the  Hoffmann  Mfg.  Co.. 
Chelmsford,  Essex,  England,  maker  of  roller,  ball  and 
thrust  bearings.  The  line  of  Norma  pi-ecision  ball 
bearings  will  now  be  supplemented  with  Hoffmann 
bearings.  The  Norma  company,  Anable  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  will  erect  a  new  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Hoffmann  products  in  America.  Meantime 
they  are  being  imported  by  the  Norma  company. 


PERSONAL 


JOSKI'II  K.  L\RKIN 


John  Calder,  consulting  engineer,  Lexington,  Mass., 
who  has  devoted  the  past  three  years  to  organizing 
and  managing  the  industrial  relations  of  Swift  &  Co. 
in  its  various  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  central  office  from  Chicago,  will  return  to  his  prac- 
tice in  organization,  management  and  industrial  coun- 
sel on  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Calder  has  been  appointed  industrial 
adviser  to  Swift  &  Co. 

Joseph  K.  Larkin,  president  J.  K.  Larkin  &  Co., 
Inc.,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  recently  celebrated  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  iron  and 
steel  indu.stry.  In  1901  Mr. 
Larkin  organized  the  firm  of 
J.  K.  Larkin  &  Co.,  which, 
under  his  direction,  has  stead- 
ily grown,  until  it  now  ranks 
among  the  leading  distribu- 
tors of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts in  the  country.  Mr. 
Larkin  long  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel.  He  also  attended 
New  York  Law  School. 

Several  changes  in  the  car 
works  organization  of  the 
Pullman  Co.  were  made 
necessary  by  the  resignation 
of  J.  B.  Weaver  as  vice-pres- 
ident. Peter  Parke,  chief  en- 
gineer, while  retaining  that 
title,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  economy  and  improvement  department,  where 
his  duties  will  involve  research  and  experimental  work 
with  regard  to  modern  methods  and  machinery.  E.  W. 
Test,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  City  plant  of  the  com- 
pany, has  taken  over  Mr.  Parke's  former  duties  with  the 
title  of  general  mechanical  engineer.  P.  L.  Randall 
becomes  acting  superintendent  of  car  service,  and  J.  K. 
Tully,  who  has  been  a  special  inspector  in  yard  service, 
becomes  assistant  superintendent  of  yards. 

Jo.seph  B.  Weaver  has  resigned  as  vice-president 
of  the  Pullman  Co.,  an  office  which  he  has  held  since 
1919.  Previously  he  was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  having 
gone  to  Wilmington  from  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  where  he  had  been  super- 
intendent of  hull  construction.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell,  class  of  1902. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  advertising  manager,  Pittsburgh. 
of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  showed  that 
company's  film,  "The  Process  of  Manufacturing  Steel," 
before  the  students  of  Washington  University  and  also 
the  Associated  Engineering  Clubs  at  St.  Louis  He 
left  that  city  for  Texas,  where  the  film  will  be  .shown 
at  Marshall,  Dallas,  Forth  Worth,  Waco  and  San  An- 
tonio. 

W.  H.  Phillippi,  vice-president  Lackawanna  Bridge 
Works  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.,  and  one  of  the  properties  recently  taken  over 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  has  resigned. 

T.  W.  Harris,  general  foreman  at  the  blast  furnace 
of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City, 
111.,  sailed  from  New  York  this  week  to  become  con- 
nected with  the  blast  furnace  staff  of  the  India  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  at  Asansol,  Bengal,  India.  He  expects  to  ar- 
rive in  India  in  time  for  the  blowing  in  of  the  first 
500-ton  furnace,  which  has  been  under  construction  in 
the  past  year. 

George  D.  Cameron  has  tendered  his  resignation, 
effective  Jan.  1.,  as  manager  of  the  coal  department  of 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  he  has  held 
for  a  number  of  vears. 


Alfred  D.  Flinn  has  been  elected  director  of  the 
Engineering  Foundation.  This  is  the  organization 
brought  into  being  some  years  ago  through  the  initial 
donation  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  Ambrose  Swasey 
for  fostering  organized  industrial  research  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.  Mr.  Flinn,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
United  Engineering  Society,  the  organization  which 
holds  the  Engineering  Societies  Building  in  New  York, 
has  retired  as  chairman  of  the  engineering  division  of 
the  National  Research  Council  in  order  to  accept  the 
new  appointment,  but  he  will  continue  as  secretary  of 
the  United  Engineering  Society,  thus  providing  that 
the  foundation  will  continue  intimate  relations  -with  the 
so-called  founder  engineering  societies. 

Joseph  E.  Moore,  for  about  15  years  identified  with 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  structural  steel  sales  agent  of  the  com- 
pany at  Detroit,  with  headquarters  in  the  Penobscot 
Building.  The  establishment  in  Detroit  of  a  structural 
steel  office  marks  a  departure  for  the  Bethlehem  com- 
pany. 

O.  R.  Paine,  who  has  been  assistant  to  L.  R.  Stewart, 
manager  of  the  structural  sales  department  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.'s  Philadelphia  office,  has  been  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  the  structural  sales  of  the  company's 
Baltimore  office.  Continental  Building. 

Edward  T.  Peterson,  formerly  with  the  Treadwell 
Engineering  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
eTigineer  of  the  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Birdsboro,  Pa. 

Horace  C.  Barker,  formerly  industrial  engineer, 
Toledo  Scale  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  for  the  General  Radio  Equipment  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Oliver  Stubbs,  who  represented  the  Institution  of 
British  Foundrymen  at  the  meeting  in  Rochester  of  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association,  has  been  elected 
.senior  vice-president  of  the  institution  as  a  step  to 
provide  for  his  re-election  as  president  of  the  organi- 
zation. He  served  as  president  last  year  and  traveled 
30,000  miles  on  institution  work,  a  feat  which  he  stated 
he  was  not  prepared  to  do  again,  though  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  office  a  second  time  and  serve  foundry  interests 
in  other  ways. 

Warren  F.  Eraser,  president,  has  resumed  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  Warren  F.  Eraser  Co.,  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  automatic  cylindrical  grinders,  metal  prod- 
ucts, etc.  Sydney  Player,  formerly  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  Joseph  N.  Bethel,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager,  have  formed  a  selling 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Bethel-Player 
Co.,  and  will  continue  to  sell  the  products  of  the  Warren 
Fraser  Co. 

Frederick  D.  Dimmick,  501  Franklin  Bank  Building, 
Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  his  own  territory,  has,  been 
appointed  exclusive  sales  agent  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  the  New  York 
district. 

Jay  L.  Hench,  formerly  district  sales  manager  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  sales.  Hillside  Fluor  Spar  Mines, 
Chicago,  and  is  also  to  be  vice-president  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors. 

A.  D.  Fishel  has  been  appointed  Cleveland  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  with  offices  at  1^02 
Illuminating  Building,  Cleveland. 

Louis  W.  Byrne,  formerly  with  Burton  Griffiths  & 
Co..  Ltd.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
manufacturer  of  grinding  machines,  effective  Nov.  1. 

Homer  D.  Williams,  president  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
has  been  appointed  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Public  Education.  The  appointment  is  for  six  years. 
Mr.  Williams  also  is  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
Education  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and   the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technologj-. 
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GeorKo  Furnian,  until  recently  plant  manager  of 
the  Chicago  works,  Niagara  Radiator  &  Boiler  Co., 
and  formerly  associated  with  Henry  E.  Pridmore,  Chi- 
cago, has  joined  the  sales  force  of  Beardsley  &  Piper, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  sand  slinging  machines. 

R.  H.  Becker,  formerly  connected  with  the  machine 
tool  building  and  sales  department  of  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son  &  Son,  is  now  with  the  Milwaukee  Machinery  Co., 
93  West  Water  Street,  Milwaukee.  He  will  have  charge 
of  machine  tool  sales  in  part  of  the  Milwaukee  and  in 
southern   Wisconsin. 

Kent  Harrison,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  open  hearth  operations  with  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  resigned 
to  become  superintendent  of  open  hearth  operations 
of  the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  effective  Nov.  1.  He 
was  trained  in  the  mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  and 
has  done  some  good  work  both  as  operator  and  steel 
maker. 

P.  C.  Idell,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  engi- 
neering and  sales  department  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Co.,  85  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  for  23  years,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  its  New  England  office  at 
49  Federal  Street,  Boston. 

D.  K.  Swartwout  and  Herman  H.  Lind  have  re- 
signed as  president  and  vice-president  respectively  of 
the  Ohio  Body  &  Blower  Co.,  Cleveland.  M.  A.  Mid- 
dleton,  Boston,  has  been  elected  president  to  succeed 
Mr.  Swartwout. 


OBITUARY 


William  B.  Rhodes,  director  S.  Severance  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  who  at  one  time  was  identified  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Tube  Works,  founded  by  his  father, 
Joshua  Rhodes,  now  the  Pennsylvania  Works,  National 
Tube  Co.,  died  Oct.  20,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Van  Voorhis,  Sew^ickley  Heights,  Pa.  He  w.is 
59  years  old. 

Louis  P.  Lincoln,  superintendent  of  the  beam-fit- 
ting department  of  the  Homestead  works,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  fell  dead  while  at  work  on  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  20.  He  was  born  Aug.  8,  1866,  in  Laurelton,  Pa. 
and  attended  Dickinson  College.  During  the  past  10 
years  he  had  been  burgess  of  Munhall,  Pa. 

James  A.  King,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  King 
Bridge  Co.,  and  for  many  years  president  of  that  com- 
pany, died  Oct.  19.  He  retired  from  active  business 
several  years  ago,  and  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Norman  C.  King,  a  son,  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company. 

L.  A.  BuRRELL,  Cincinnati  representative  of  the 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city 
on  Oct.  17.  He  was  born  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He 
was  66  years  old,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  daughters. 

John  C.  Kroner,  president  LaCrosse  Steel  Roofing 
&  Corrugating  Co..  and  of  the  Fred  Kroner  Hardware 
Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  died  suddenly  on  Oct.  18,  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  while  attending  the  national  whole- 
sale hardware  convention.  He  was  widely  known  as 
manufacturer  and  jobber  of  hardware  and  sheet  metal 
goods.  Mr.  Kroner  was  57  years  of  age  and  a  native 
of  LaCrosse. 

Charles  A.  BRA-iTON,  president  Standard  Car  Wheel 
Co.,  Cleveland,  died  suddenly  on  Oct.  15,  having  suc- 
cumbed to  heart  trouble  during  the  night.  He  was  47 
years  of  age  and  had  been  connected  with  the  company 
20  years,  becoming  president  after  the  death  of  his 
father  who  also  had  held  that  position.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University  in  1899. 


GERMAN  PRICES  ADVANCE  AGAIN 

FouikIp)   Iron  and  Steel  Figures  Up  3  to  .5  Per  Cent 
in  Week 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  23.  —  Foundry  iron  No.  1 
has  been  rai.sed  from  38,099  m.  (last  week)  to  40,176  m. 
per  metric  ton.  (This  represents  $9.70  per  gross  ton, 
at  2%c.  per  100  m.)  Similar  advances  have  been  made 
in  steel  ingots,  59,470  m.  ($14.35)  in  place  of  57,640  m.; 
steel  bars,  81,200  m.  (0.94c.  per  lb.)  in  place  of  78,700 
m.;  thin  sheet.s,  25  gage,  now  120,680  m.  (1.40c.  per  lb.) 
in  place  of  116,970  m. 

[In  all  of  these  cases  the  world  price,  expressed  in 
dollars  (or  cents)  is  much  lower  than  last  week,  due  to 
the  drop  in  exchange  from  3V4c.  to  2%c.  per  100  m. 
As  shown  on  page  1021,  Oct.  19,  the  translated  prices  a 
week  ago  were:  foundry  iron,  $13.55;  ingots,  $20.50; 
bars,  1.25c.  per  lb.,  and  sheets,  1.86c.  per  lb.  The  table 
on  that  page  gives  figures  for  these  four  products,  cov- 
ering the  principal  changes  of  the  past  seven  months.] 


^lieeling  District  Steel  Plant  Operations  In- 
crease 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  23.— Operations  in  local 
plants  show  some  increase.  The  Laughlin  plant,  .Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Martins  Ferry,  has  20  of  the 
23  mills  w^orking.  Three  additional  tin  mills  have  gone 
on  at  the  Creek  plant  of  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.  The 
top  furnace.  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  has  gone  into 
blast.     Operating  schedules  for  the  week  follows: 

Wheeling   Steel   Corporation 
Wheeling    Steel    &    Iron    Co.:    Benwood    plant.    Go    per    cent; 
Belmont  plant.  65  per  cent ;  Top  mill  furnace,  operating : 
Yorkville  plant,   50  per  cent. 
Wliitaker-Glessner  Co.:   Wheeling  mills.    100   per   cent:   Mar- 
tins Ferry  mills.   SO  per  cent;   Beech  Bottom  plant,   100 
per  cent ;  Wheeling  Can  department,  75  per  cent :  Ports- 
mouth  plant,    85    per  cent. 
LaBelle  Iron  Works  :  Steubenville  plant,  75  per  cent  :  Wheel- 
ing plant.   95   per  cent. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 
National  Tube  Co. :  Riverside  plant,  Benwood.  idle. 
American    Sheet  &  Tin    Plate   Co. :    Laughlin   plant.    Martins 
Ferry,  87  per  cent;  LaBelle  plant.  Wheeling,  idle  •  Aetna- 
Standard.   Bridgeport.   Ohio,  idle, 
Cainegie  Steel  Co. :  Bellaire  plant,  idle  :  Mingo  Junction,  two 
of  four  bla.st  fumac«s  in  blast  and  sheet  bar  mills  run- 
ning full. 


Persistent  Reports  of  Wage  Advances  Nov.  1 

Not  Credited  in  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  23.— A  further  increase  in  steel 
mill  wages,  to  become  effective  Nov.  1,  is  common  gossip 
here,  but  actual  confirmation  that  any  on  the  companies 
will  make  an  increase  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Reports 
have  reached  here  from  the  East  to  the  effect  that  in- 
dependent companies  would  advance  wages  of  common 
labor  10  per  cent,  but  investigation  among  the  leading 
companies  brings  forth  the  statement  that  no  action 
yet  has  been  taken.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  com- 
mon labor  wage  scales  here  are  unattractive  by  compari- 
son with  those  paid  in  other  industries  and  that  there 
is  still  a  marked  shortage  of  this  class  of  help. 


Provision  for  Open  Top   Cars 

Washington,  Oct.  24.— Effective  yesterday,  by  an 
amendment  to  service  order  No.  25,  made  piiblic  last 
Wednesday,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made 
provision  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of  open-top 
cars  suitable  for  the  loading  and  carrying  of  coal 
to  wagon  mines  and  it  also  added  foundry  sand  and  ma- 
terials for  car  and  locomotive  construction  or  repair 
to  the  list  of  commodities  which  may  be  loaded  in  open- 
top  cars  in  the  direction  of,  but  not  beyond,  the  mine 
or  mines  to  which  the  open-top  cars  are  destined  for 
coal  loading.  The  addition  of  these  products  will  help 
the  iron  and  steel,  foundry  and  lumber  trades  particu- 
larly. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

\iii.  rira   Still   Inquiring  for  Pig  Iron— Tin   Plate 

l'ri<<-   Agreement  Signed  by  93  Per  Cent 

of  the  Makers 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  24. 

While  there  is  still  a  moderate  American  demand 
for  pig  iron,  other  export  buying  is  slow,  owing  to  high 
prices.  Fuel  is  still  advancing  and  increased  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  at  present  is  unlikely.  America  is  buy- 
ing on  the  East  Coast  and  Welsh  hematite  makers' 
stocks  are  now  practically  cleared.     Prices  are  firmer. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  generally  is  quiet,  with 
quotations  unaltered.  The  Indian  Government  is  in- 
(luiring  for  92  locomotives. 

There  is  fair  demand  for  Continental  iron  and  steel, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  money  exchanges,  but  the 
works  generally  are  firm  and  are  not  keen  to  reduce 
prices.  Continental  merchant  bars  are  offered  at  £6 
16s.  (1.35c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.;  sheet  bars  at  £6  7%s.  to 
£6  10s.  (1.26c.  to  1.29e.  per  lb.)  c.i.f.  Wales.  German 
billets  are  quoted  at  £5  10s.    ($24.42)    f.o.b. 

Tin  plate  demand  is  affected  by  the  price  agree- 
ment, but  some  business  is  being  done  at  the  new  fig- 
ures. There  is  good  inquiry  from  Scandinavia,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada  and  India,  but  Japan  is  quiet.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  makers  have  agreed  to 
maintain  the  minimum  price.  Welsh  tin  plate  bar 
makers  will  sell  bars  at  £7  ($31.08)  delivered  to  these 
tin  plate  works,  but  charge  £7  7%s.  ($32.75)  to  tin 
plate  works  outside  the  agreement. 

There  is  improved  demand  for  galvanized  sheets. 
Prices  are  firmer  on  dearer  spelter.  Small  business  is 
being  done  with  South  Africa,  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, China  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Black  sheet  makers  have  fixed  minimum  prices  for 
.lapanese  specifications.  Good  business  is  passing  at 
the  old  prices  and  a  moderate  amount  of  inquiry  con- 
tinues. 

We   quote    per   gross    ton,   except    where    otherwise 

.stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  .\merican  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.44  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1   lis.  .?G.S.'^ 

rieveland  No.  1  foundry      4   17V>  21.64 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4   12'.^  to  £4   l.is.       20.53  to  $21,09 
(Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   10  19.98 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4      B  •  18.87 

Cleveland   basic    4     0  17.76 

Kast  Coa.st  mixed 4   12>o  to    4  15  20.53  to    21.09 

Ferrunianganese    1"     0  66.60 

KerromanRanese*    14   in  to  14  l.i         64.38  to    65.49 

Rails,   60  lb.  and  up.  . .      7      .".  to    8     0  32.19  to    35.52 

Billets    7      2ii  to    8      0  31.63  to    35.52 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars,  , 

Welsh    7      0  to    7     TV-      31. OS  to    32.75 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      0  19i.i  to    0   19%        4.27  to       4.30 

C.  per  I..b. 

Ship    plates    8   10  to    9     0  1.68  to       1.7S 

Boilerplates   11  10  to  12     0  2.28  to      2.3S 

Tees   9     0  to    9  10  1.7S  to      l.SS 

Channels     S      5  to    8   15  1.63  to      1.73 

Beams    S     5  to    8   15  1.63  to      1.73 

Round  bars,   %  to  3  in.     9      0  to    9   in  1.78  to      1.88 

Oalvanized  sheets.  24  g.   IB     5  to  16   10  3,22  to      3.27 

Ulaek    sheets,   Japanese 

speeifloatlons    14      0  to  15      n  2.78  to      2.97 

Steel   hoops    11      n  &   11   in»  2.18  &        2,2S« 

Colli    rolled    steel    strip. 

^n  K 23      2V!j  1.5S 

<'<itt(iii  ties,  Indian  specl- 

tleatioiis    ,..15     0  L' '.i7 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  ().  B.  Clianii.  I  Ports. 
Delivery  as  Specified 

.\ii,  3  foundry  pig  iron: 

HelKium,  Jan     £4      5b  to  £4    7  Vis,»18.S7  to  $19.42 

lAixemburg,  Jan.    ...      4      5  to    4      7'/.      18.87  to    19.42 

llll'l.Ts"'^''      *" *     ^  '°    ■*     '''■■'      l*-^^*o    '^^*'- 

Knuue    Doc.      .".  12Vj  to    5  14V.      24.97  to    25.41 

I.uxemburK.  Dec.    ...      5  12%  to    5  14^^      24.97  to    25.41 

Lorraine.    Dec     .  5  12^5  to    5   14>.:,      24.97  to    25.41 

U  lie  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

liermany     0  14V.  :i  "■> 

Belgium    0  SOU  1  r.l 

Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (a.2  In.)  : 

Belgium    7     5  loio      7",      32.19  to    46,06 

Angles:  r,  iKT  T,li 

Belgium.   Sept 7     7',;.  146 


Tees: 

Belgium    £8      5s,  1.63c. 

Merchant  bars : 

Belgium,  Jan.,  Feb..  7  0  to  £7  os,  1.39  to  1.44c, 
Luxemburg,  Jan.  ...  7  0  to  7  2'/i  1.39  to  1.41 
France,     Jan.,     Feb., 

Mar 7     0  to    7      714        1.39  to      1.46 

Germany,  Jan.,   Feb., 

Mar 7     0  upward  1.39 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France,    Dec 6     8         to    6   10  1.27  to      1.29 

Belgium,  Dec 6     8         to    6  10  1.27  to      1.29 

Luxemburg,  Dec.   ...      6     8         to    6  10  1.27  to      1.29 

Channels : 

Belgium    7  10         to    7  12  V^       1.49  to      1.51 

A-in.  plates : 
Germany,  Dec.,' Jan..      7     5         to    7     7%        1.44  to      1.46 

Belgium,  Dec 7     7Vi     to    7  10  1.46  to      1.49 

Luxemburg,  Dec.  ...  7  5  to  7  7'/4  1.44  to  1.46 
France,    not    offered. 

H-in.  plates: 
Germany    9     0  1.78 

No.  8  gage  wire : 

Belgium    14   10%  2.8S 

Preliniinarv    Improvements    at    Lackawaima 
Plant 

Buffalo,  Oct.  24. — Razing  of  old  frame  structures 
and  the  erection  of  steel  and  brick  buildings,  installs- 
tion  of  sanitary  facilities  for  the  convenience  of  the 
men,  and  the  improvement  of  railroad  facilities  esse.'i- 
tial  to  a  better  movement  of  freight  both  incoming  and 
outgoing,  are  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  in  its  process  of  improving  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  plant  recently  acquired.  Work  has  al- 
ready been  started  and  preliminary  steps  were  in- 
spected by  President  E.  G.  Grace  and  Vice-president 
Quincy  Bent.  Mr.  Grace  made  his  first  official  visit  to 
the  plant  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Bethlehem 
interests. 

Water  transportation  for  the  movement  of  steel 
products  and  pig  iron  will  be  developed  by  the  Bethle- 
hem organization  at  Lackawanna.  One  of  the  first  ob- 
servations by  Mr.  Grace  at  the  plant  was  that  this 
facility  had  not  been  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  offered  by  reason  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages offered  through  lake  and  river  connections. 

The  full  program  of  improvements  at  the  Lacka- 
wanna plant  calls  for  the  spending  of  over  $15,000,000. 
The  changes  will  be  mainly  in  departments  other  than 
the  rail  mill.  The  new  construction  will  include  some 
additions  to  both  blast  furnace  and  coking  plants.  The 
company  expects  to  be  a  continuing  factor  in  the  mer- 
chant pig  iron  market. 


Detroit  Scrap  Declines 

Detroit,  Oct.  24. — While  there  has  been  no  decided 
decrease  in  the  melting  schedules  of  the  Detroit  and 
Michigan  foundries,  the  scrap  market  has  shown  a 
slight  decline  on  almost  all  materials.  Producers  h.ive 
been  forced  to  pile  all  grades  of  scrap  which  ordinarily 
would  be  moved  to  melting  points,  and  car  shortage  is 
more  acute  than  ever.  The  following  prices  are  on  a 
gross  ton  basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting 
stove  plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  scrap, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel *16. 00  to  $16.50 

Shoveling  steel    16.00  to    17.00 

.\'o.  1  machinery  cast 21.00  to    23.50 

Cast   l)orings    12.50  to    14.00 

.\utomobile   cast   .scrap 23.00  to    25.00 

Stove    plate     21.00  to    23.00 

Hydraulic  eonip'fssed    17.00  to    18.00 

Car  wheels    21,00  to    22.00 

The  Dodge  scrap  for  November  delivery,  consisting 
of  approximately  4000  tons  of  turnings,  flashings,  bor- 
ings and  hydraulic  compressed,  will  be  awarded  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Asking  for  Prices  for  Next  Year 

YoiNGSTOWN,  O.,  Oct.  24 — Steel  buyers  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  the  mills  for  prices  to  apply  in  the  first 
(juarter  of  next  year.  Makers  are  largely  withholding 
quotations,  but  one  interest  says  it  expects  to  open  its 
books  about  Dec.  1.  Talk  of  a  $37.50  sheet  bar  price 
for  the  first  quarter  is  heard. 

Though  accumulated  output  due  to  car  shortage  is 
being  cleai-ed.  one  indeoendent  still  has  7,000  tons  of 
sheets   piled. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


Health  and  Efficiency.  By  Thomas  Darlington,  M.  D. 
Pages  262,  5%  x  S%  in.  Published  by  Wynkoop, 
Hallenbeck,  Crawford  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Darlington  is  well  known  to  the  steel  trade  for 
his  unstinted  service  as  secretary  of  the  welfare  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  He 
has  done  much  to  give  "welfare"  work  a  better  name  in 
industry  and  to  put  it  on  a  basis  more  enduring  than 
mere  sentiment  or  even  self-interest  could  give  it. 
All  this  because  he  brought  to  his  industrial  work  a 
ripe  experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  the 
administration  of  laws  safeguarding  the  public  health. 

In  WTiting  the  book  Dr.  Darlington  says  that  he 
aimed  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology and  to  show  their  application  to  the  human 
machine  in  every-day  working  and  living  conditions.  He 
meant  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  great  conservation 
movement  that  must  follow  the  war's  riot  of  expenditure 
of  time,  money  and  lives.  In  all  his  effort  in  behalf  of 
workers  in  iron  and  steel  the  author  has  stressed  atten- 
tion to  the  common  details  of  care  of  the  body  and  the 
necessity  for  periodic  physical  examinations.  The  sur- 
prise to  physicians  who  have  made  many  physical  ex- 
aminations of  workmen  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
education  is  not  so  much,  he  tells  us,  to  find  the  large 
percentage  of  physical  defects,  but  to  find  so  few  of 
those  examined  who  had  the  faintest  idea  of  having 
defects,  or  who  were  aware  of  their  impaired  physical 
condition. 


In  simple  style  and  with  no  trace  of  professional 
pedantry  in  matter  or  manner,  the  results  of  Dr.  Dar- 
lington's long  experience  are  set  down,  and  running 
through  his  whole  counsel  is  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  of  optimism.  The  chapter  headings  are  often  single 
words,  as  Ah,  Food,  Sleep,  Exercise,  Sunshine  and 
Clothing.  Getting  Tired  is  the  subject  of  an  important 
chapter,  recalling  Dr.  Darlington's  iron  and  steel  works 
addresses  on  fatigue.  There  are  chapters  also  on  Baths 
and  Bathing,  Drinking  Water,  Care  of  the  Mouth  and 
Teeth,  and  How  to  .\void  Disease  of  the  Lungs.  What 
is  said  and  the  manner  of  saying  it  indicate  that  back 
of  the  practitioner  is  one  who  would  be  known  as  a 
friend  of  man,  one  who  would  make  a  full  appraisal 
of  the  value  of  faith,  a  well-ordered  life  and  a  right 
mental  attitude  in  their  relation  to  health  and  therapy. 
The  book  should  have  a  widespread  reading  both  among 
employers  and   employees. 


The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Metals,  Vol.  XXVII, 
edited  by  G.  Shaw  Scott,  Institute  of  Metals,  36  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  S.  W.  1,  England,  covers  prac- 
tical problems  relating  to  the  corrosion,  protection  and 
season  cracking  of  condenser  tubes,  failure  of  alumi- 
num alloys,  recrystallization  of  cupro-nickel  and  other 
metals.  The  first  300  pages  of  the  book  are  given  over 
to  these  subjects.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  ab- 
stracts section  containing  several  hundred  concise  sum- 
maries of  metallurgical  papers  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  list  of  names  of 
papers  abstracted  covers  11  pages.  The  book  may  be 
obtained  from  Institute  of  Metals  at  the  address  given. 
The  price  is  31s.  6d.  net. 


•     NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
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steel  Conveyors. — Sandvik  Steel.  Inc.,  233  Broadway, 
New  York.  Catalog  No.  18,  26  pages.  Information  is 
given  on  the  application  of  the  steel  belt  in  conveyingr 
problems,  also  as  to  its  efficiency  and  economy.  Illustra- 
tions are  supplemented  with  fractional  views  of  various 
units  in   the  construction. 

Electric  Railroads Bulletin  No.  44016,  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  progress  of  steam  rail- 
road electrification  is  traced  on  numerous  systems  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America,  telling  of 
physical  and  mechanical  problems  encountered  in  mod- 
ernizing private  and  public  roads.  Freely  illustrated, 
showing  various  types  of  motors  and  dynamo  rooms. 
Size.   20  pages,  10  x  12-in. 

Boilers.— E.  Keeler  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Condensed 
bulletin  giving  detailed  description  and  illustrations  of 
the  three  types  of  Keeler  boilers.  It  includes  a  compre- 
hensive table  of  dimensions  of  all  important  sizes  to- 
gether with  setting  plans.     Size.  20  pages.  6  x  9-in. 

Power  Tools — Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  6  East 
Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  Special  publication  No. 
686,  illustrates  and  describes  power  operated  tools,  show- 
ing novel   methods  in  their  use. 

Grinders  and  Bnfts.— J.  G.  Blount  Co.,  Everett,  Mass. 
Small  booklet  describes  and  illustrates  its  line  of  ball- 
bearing motor  grinders  and  motor  buffs. 

DIgre.>it  of  Patent  I^aws  of  the  ^Vorld. — Mida's  Trade 
Mark  and  Patent  Bureau.  Ellsworth  Building,  Chicago. 
Bulletin  No.  106  gives  in  four  pages  a  brief  digest  of  the 
patent  laws  of  the  world,  showing  the  duration  of  life 
of  the  patent,  the  proper  applicant,  the  limitation  on 
filing,  the  tax  period  and  the  requirement  as  to  work- 
i»S  of  patent.  The  digest  covers  100  countries  and 
colonies. 

Pinion  Rods  and  Cold  Drawn  Shapes. — A.  B.  &  J.  Roth- 
bone,  Palmer.  Mass.  In  a  20-page  catalog.  6x9  in.,  are 
illustrated  some  dozens  of  irregular  shapes  made  in  alu- 
minum, brass,  phosphor  and  tobin  bronze,  German  silver, 
etc.,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  These  are  used  in 
watches  and  clocks,  typewriters,  adding,  calculating, 
multigraphing  and  motion  picture  machines,  carbureters, 
magnetos   and    small    motors,    cameras,    telegraph    instru- 


ments, telephones,  vacuum  cleaners,  locks,  dental  appa- 
ratus, firearms  and  a  great  variety  of  other  machines  and 
instruments. 

All  in  a  Daj-'s  Work. — Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  In 
a  16-page  pamphlet,  featuring  molding  machines,  are 
shown  various  types  of  castings  made  and  patterns  for 
use  with  molding  machines.  Data  are  given  of  the  Osborn 
roll-over  jolt  molding  machine,  various  dimensions, 
weights  and  figures  for  capacity  being  tabulated. 

Ballard  -  Spragne  Construction  Service.  —  Ballard- 
Sprague  &  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  A  20-page 
pamphlet,  6x9.  devoted  to  specialized  construction  serv- 
ice in  boiler  settings  and  chimneys,  together  with  special 
work  in  the  line  of  bridge  pier  foundations  and  concrete 
buildings.  The  pamphlet  describes  the  building  of  radial 
brick  chimneys,  and  shows,  among  other  things,  rein- 
forced concrete  acid  towers.  Tables  are  given  showing 
the  sizes  of  chimneys  fitted  to  various  boiler  powers  and 
giving  the  maximum  intensity  of  chimney  draft  for 
various  chimney  heights  and  gas  temperatures. 

Alloy  Steels — The  Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Booklet  of  44  pages,  giving  a  brief  story  of  the  evolution 
of  the  alloy  steel  industry.  Lists  many  parts  for  which 
alloy  steels  are  used,  and  calls  attention  to  the  various 
qualities  that  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  certain  alloy 
steels  for  specified  products.  Numerous  charts  are  in- 
cluded giving  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of 
many  most  generally  used  alloy  steels.  Specifications 
are  also  given  of  some  of  the  special  alloy  steels  made 
by  this  company. 

Chilled  Iron  Wire  Drawing  Dies  and  Hard  Iron  Cast- 
ings.— McFarland  Foundry  &  Machinery  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  A  4-page  circular  devoted  to  dies  tor  wire  drawing, 
varying  from  those  with  1  hole  to  those  with  16  holes, 
the  range  is  26  sizes,  going  as  small  as  No.  25  B.  &  S. 
gage  and  weighing  from  4  oz.  to  37  lb.  Special  shapes 
also  are  made  in  hard  cast  iron  in  a  variety  of  patterns. 

Combnstlon  Device — Crown  Fuel  Saver  Co..  Rich- 
mond. Ind.,  Earl  F.  Whitaker,  agent,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York.  Illustrated  circular  describing  a  device  for 
introducing  supplementary  air  for  combustion  immedi- 
ately above  the  fuel  bed  of  coal-burning  furnaces. 

Tile The    Carborundum    Co.,    50    Church    Street,    New 

York.  Catalog,  describing  and  illustrating  various  con- 
ditions under  which  anti-slip  tile  may  be  used  to  give 
a  lasting  resistance  on  walking  surfaces,  indoors  and 
out-  A  specification  guide  for  placing  or  repairing  tile 
floors  is  included.     Size,   22  pages,  9  x   5  in. 
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RAILROADS  STILL  INQUIRE 

Chicago    &    Northwestern    Issues    List    of    19 
Tools 

Oilier    I'ui  (liases   Small,   But   a    Fair   \  oliune   of 
Machine-Tool  Business  Is  in  Prospect 

Kailroad  business  continues  to  dominate  the  ma- 
chine-tool situation.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Cen- 
tral Region,  has  inquired  for  10  tools.  A  large  list 
from  the  same  road  for  its  Columbus,  Ohio,  shops  has 
been  expected  at  Cleveland,  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
probably  will  not  be  issued  until  the  first  of  the  year. 
No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  80  tools  inquired 
for  by  the  Eastern  division  of  the  road. 

At  Chicago  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Raihoa<i 
has  i.ssued  an  inquiry  for  19  tools,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  forerunner  of  a  larger  list.  The  St.  Louis-South- 
western has  an  inquiry  out  for  a  half  dozen  machines 
and  the  Santa  Fe  has  added  a  few  tools  to  its  recent 


purchases.  The  Rock  Island  has  bought  one  tool  within 
the  past  week  and  is  in  the  market  for  two  others. 

At  Pittsburgh  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
is  inquiring  for  seven  tools.  The  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas  Railroad  has  placed  a  few  orders  with  Cincin- 
nati builders.  Included  in  the  recent  orders  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  were  10  plan- 
ers, which  will  be  furnished  by  a  Cincinnati  machine- 
tool  company.  The  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn, 
N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  have  bought  12  planers. 

In  the  East  the  principal  buying  of  the  past  week 
has  been  done  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  rounding  out  tool  purchases  begun  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

Among  prospective  buyers  of  machinery,  mostly 
woodworking,  is  the  Mengel  Body  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
which  is  expected  to  buy  a  complete  line  of  machines 
for  a  body-building  plant. 

A  few  price  advances  have  taken  place  within  the 
past  week  notably  one  of  15  per  cent  by  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  drilling  machines. 


New  York 


New    York,  Oct.   24. 

EACH  week  brings  a  slight  improvement  in  ma- 
chine-tool buying  in  the  Eastern  district,  but 
Ihe  volume  still  falls  far  short  of  being  satisfactory. 
./Vside  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  there  are  few 
companies  in  the  East  that  are  buying  on  a  liberal 
scale.  The  General  Electric  Co.'s  purchases  have 
been  spiead  out  over  several  weeks,  further  orders 
having  been  placed  within  the  past  week.  The 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  which  is  doing  loco- 
motive repair  work  at  its  Harrison,  N.  J.,  works 
has  bought  a  96-in.,  600-ton  wheel  press  and  a 
90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe.  The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  has  bought  a  100-ton  bushing  press  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  bought  a  43-in.  rod 
miller.  These  items  cover  the  more  important  buy- 
ing of  the  week. 

The  Transit  Commission,  New  York,  will  build 
large  shops  on  E.  148th  Street,  New  York,  for  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  which  the  latter 
will  equip,  most  of  the  machinery  having  been  pur- 
chased some  time  ago,  but  a  few  odds  and  ends 
will  probably  be  required  when  the  new'  shops  an- 
completed. 

Quietness  rules  in  -sales  of  cranes  and  new  in- 
quiries, with  the  exception  of  locomotive  cranes,  in- 
quiry for  which  is  reported  to  be  active.  Fewer 
used  locomotive  cranes  are  said  to  be  in  evidence. 
Several  of  the  large  capacity  overhead  crane  orders 
are  still  pending  but  arc  expected  to  close  shortly. 
.\jnon8  these  is  the  Inquiry  of  the  Phoenix  Utility 
Co.,  New  York,  which  has  been  current  for  several 
weeks,  and  one  from  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jcr.sey,  calling  for  a  25-ton.  4-motor  crane  for 
Perth  Amboy.  Fay,  Spoftod  &  Thorndyke,  Boston, 
consulting  engineers,  who  are  handling  a  contract 
tor  a  warehouse,  experts  to  be  in  the  market  soon 
for  equipment.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, WashinKton,  D  C,  will  open  bids 
at  10  a.  m.,  Nov.  H,  on  a  5-ton,  single  I 
beam,  hand  pqwer  crane  for  use  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  the  radii,  sraiii.n  ii..\v.r  house.  Mount 
Tenjo,  Cal. 
.■\mong  recent  sales  ar. 
Anaconda    Copper    Mining    ('<..    IT.    Broadway.    New   Yor 


two  10-ton  electric  traveling  cranes  from  the  Shaw  Electric 
Crane  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Kailroad.  a  2.'>-ton,  58-ft.  span,  gantry 
crane  with  10-ton  auxiliary  for  Indianapolis,  from  the  Cham- 
pion Engineering  Co. 

Imperial  Government  Railways.  Japan,  two  20-ton.  »10-ft. 
boom,  crane  pile-drivers  through  an  exporter  in  New  York, 
from  the  Industrial  Works.  This  makes  a  total  of  six  crane 
pile-drivers   purchased   recently   by   this  railroad. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  three  used 
Orton  &  Steinbrenner  locomotive  cranes  from  the  General 
Equipment  Co.,  New  York. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  New  York,  a  30-ton. 
used  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  locomotive  crane  from  the  Lord 
Construction  Co.,  Weehawkcn,  N.  J.,  for  use  at  Maurer.  N.  J. 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co..  New  York,  a  30-ton  locomotive 
crane  for  use  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  McMyler-Interstate  Co. 

Gaynor  &  Rosenbloom,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  5-ton,  30-ft. 
span   hand   power  crane   from  an   unnamed  builder. 

Durant  Motors  Co.,  New  York,  seven  pneumatic  hoists  for 
the  Elizabeth  assembling  plant,   Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Berry  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  5-ton,  SS-f. 
span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Bedford 
I'^oundry  &  Machine  Co.,  through  the  Miles  Machinery  Co.. 
.Saginaw,   Mich. 

The  Unit  Ventilation  Co.,  College  Point.  L.  I.,  manufac- 
turer of  ventilating  equipment,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-stor> 
addition  to  its  plant  on  Second  Avenue.  50x100  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $30,000.  Paul  H.  MacNeil,  154  Nassau  Street. 
New    York,    is   architect. 

The  C.  M.  Sorensen  Co..  177  East  Eighty-seventh  Street 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  electric  air  compressors,  parts, 
etc.,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  the  construction  of  ;i 
three-story  factory,  40x75  ft.,  on  Radde  Stand  Hunter 
Avenue,   Long  Island   City,   to  cost   $60,000. 

The  .S.O.S.  Welding  Corporation,  235  Sixth  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, will  install  a  traveling  crane  and  other  equipment  at 
its  plant. 

Power  equipment,  conveying  apparatus,  disposal  ma- 
chinery and  other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in 
the  two-story  incinerating  plant.  70  x  100  ft.,  to  be  ereoted.by 
the  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning.  Borough  of  Queens.  Hunting- 
ton. L.  I.,  estimated  to  cost  J2U0,000.  for  which  bids  will  be 
asked  around  Nov.  l.'i.  Josejih  P.  I'owers,  Rockaway  Beach. 
L.    I.,    is   architect. 

The  American  Locomolivi-  Co..  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  McClintlc-Marshall  Co.. 
Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh,  for  a  new  one-story  erecting  shop 
U,       at  its   plant  at   Schenectady,   N.   Y. 
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Lathes,  inillins  machines,  drill  presses,  screw  machines 
and  other  machine  tools,  electrical  equipment,  etc.,  will  be 
oiTered  for  sale  by  the  Air  Service  Bureau.  War  Department, 
Washington,  at  the  air  service  depot,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y., 
on  Nov.  14. 

Motors.  controllinK  devices  and  other  electric  power  and 
mechanical  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  six-story  printing  and  publishing  plant. 
S3  X  110  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Eagle 
Building,    Brooklyn. 

Tho  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  fans,  motors,  etc.,  with  plant  at  Springfield. 
Ohio,  has  issued  bonds  for  $3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions,  additional  working  capi- 
tal, etc. 

A  complete  automobile  machine  and  repair  works  will  be 
installed  in  a  portion  of  the  new  six-story  industrial  building 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Queens  Subway  Loft  Building  Cor- 
poration. Long  Island  City,  at  Hunters  Point  and  SkiUman 
Avenues,  for  which  site.  440  x  520  ft.,  has  been  acquired.  The 
shop  will  be  equipped  primarily  for  motor  truck  service.  The 
industrial  building  will  aggregate  more  than  500,000  sq.  ft., 
and  will  be  leased  to  outside  interests.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $600,000,  including  power  house  and  other  me- 
chanical branches. 

The  State  Hospital  Commission,  room  1046.  25  Broadway. 
New  York,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  31  for  the  construction 
and  installation  of  an  electric  lighting  plant  at  the  Brooklyn 
State  Hospital,  Creedmoor,  Queens.  L.  I.,  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  other  buildings.  Plans  and  specifications  at 
the  otlice  of  L.  F.  Pilcher,  Capitol  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  H.  Hughes  Co..  507  West  Thirty-fifth  Street.  New 
Yiirk.  manufacturer  of  lacquers,  enamels,  etc.,  has  acquired 
the  entire  building  at  164  Coit  Street,  Irvington.  N.  J.,  here- 
tofore held  by  the  Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York,  for  a  new  plant.  Immediate  possession  will  be  taken. 
The  Public  Service  Production  Co..  Public  Service  Termi- 
nal. Newark,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation, 
o]>erating  electric  and  railway  utilities,  is  concluding  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  the  recently  completed  plant  of 
the  Day-Elder  Motors  Corporation  at  Clinton  Avenue  and 
Twenty-first  Street,  Irvington,  for  $350,000.  The  structure 
i.s  four-stories,  75  x  250  ft.,  and  will  be  equipped  for  miscel- 
laneous operating  service ;  the  first  floor  will  be  used  for  a 
complete  machine  and  repair  shop  to  handle  about  500  motor 
trucks  and  cars  operated  by  the  company.  It  is  proposed  to 
equip  the  top  floor  as  a  testing  laboratory.  The  Day-Elder 
company  has  abandoned  plans  to  use  the  building  for  motor 
truck  manufacture,  as  initially  projected,  and  will  continue 
operations  at  its  present  works  on  Coit  Street. 

The  Crane  Co..  84  Mechanic  Street,  Newark,  manufac- 
turer of  valves,  steam  specialties,  etc.,  with  headquarters  at 
836  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  leased  a  one-story 
building  to  be  constructed  on  Treraont  Street,  Jersey  City,  to 
cost  about   $50,000,   for   a   new  branch. 

The  Zenith  JIfg.  Co.,  23  Marshall  Street,  Newark,  formerly 
known  as  the  Zenith  Tool  Co.,  has  purchased  a  new  two-story 
factory,  50  x  150  ft.,  at  290  Chestnut  Street,  and  will  con- 
centrate operations  at  this  point  for  the  manufacture  of  talk- 
ing machine  parts  and  equipment.  The  company  recently 
acquired  the  Cirota  Talking  Machine  Co..  High  Street,  to 
merge  with  its  present  organization. 

The  Gllby  Wire  Co..  690  Summer  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  fine  brass  wire,  etc..  has  leased  property  at 
108  Adams  Street,  totaling  about  8000  sq.  ft.  for  a  new  plant. 
Eurrell  G.  White,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  manufac- 
turer of  refrigerating  equipment,  has  leased  the  one-story 
building  at  238-40  Astor  Street,  Newark,  comprising  about 
6000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
plant. 

The  Torsion  Test  Piston  Ring  Co..  Roselle.  N.  J.,  has 
leased  property  at  112  Adams  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a 
new  branch   plant. 

W.  A.  Fouchy.  15  Broad  Street,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for 
a  used  vertical  boring  mill,  capacity  between  60  in.  and  S4 
in.   between  centers. 

F.  H.  Crawford,  299  Broadway.  New  York,  is  inquiring  for 
the  following  used  machines :  No.  0,  No.  1  or  No.  2  bulldozer. 
Williams-White  or  equivalent ;  several  No.  6  and  No.  57  To- 
ledo or  Bliss  presses  :  double-end  shear,  preferably  with  slit- 
tmg  shear  blade  at  one  end  and  long  bar  shear  blade  at  other 
end,  capacity  for  %  in.  high  carbon  plate  36  in.  wide  ;  25-ton 
hydraulic  wheel  press  ;  S-in.  pipe  machine. 

Catalogs   Wanted 

S.  N.  Mistri  &  Co.,  engineers,  contractors  and  manufac- 
turers' agents,  139  Daripur,  Rupapari  Pole,  Ahraedabad, 
India,  request  American  manufacturers  to  send  catalogs, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  of  engineering  products  and  automobiles. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  Oct.    23. 

UNEXPECTED  delays  have  resulted  in  further 
postponement  of  the  closing  of  the  Burlington 
lists.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  has  issued  an 
inquiry  comprising  19  items  which  is  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  an  extensive  list.  The  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  a  4  2-in.  boring  mill, 
a  36-in.  horizontal  boring  raill,  a  6-in.  centering 
machine,  two  emery  stands  and  a  cutter  and  reamer 
grinder,  all  motor  driven.  The  Santa  Fe  has  en- 
tered the  market  fur  a  20-in.  upright  drill  press 
and  an  improved  Yankee  belt-driven  single  end 
dry  drill  grinder  with  point  thinning  attachment, 
style  J.  B.  point,  and  an  inquiry  has  been  received 
here  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  two  8-ft. 
plain  radial  drills.  The  Rock  Island  has  placed  an 
order  for  a  24-in.  crank  planer,  but  is  .still  in  the 
market  for  a  carwheel  boring  machine  and  a  bull- 
dozer. Local  machine  tool  houses  find  general 
trade  less  active  and  believe  that  if  October  sales 
totaled  prove  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  September, 
it  will  be  because  of  railroad  orders  rather  than 
business  from  miscellaneous  users. 

No  further  price  changes  have  been  announced 
outside  of  a  general  adjustment  by  the  Canedy- 
Otto  Mifg.  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  which  puts  its 
radial  drills  up  about  five  per  cent  and  decreases 
upright  drills  approximately   the  same   percentage. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  list  is  as  follows : 
Two  IS-in.  engine  lathes,  4  ft.  between  centers. 
Two   20-in   engine  lathes,   6   ft.   between  centers. 
Two  30-in.  crank  planers. 
One   42-in.  drill  press. 

Three  power  hack  saws,  Marvel  No.  4,  or  equivalent. 
One   15-in.   drill   press. 
Three  double  dry  grinding  emery  wheel  stands  with 

2  X  IS-in.  wheels  and  1%-in.  arbors. 
One    spot  welding  machine,  equal  to  No.  254  Thomp- 
son Welder  Co.  machine  to  weld  No.  22  to  No.  3 
B.  &  S.  gage  iron  and  steel. 
One  large  quick  work  power  hammer  with  set  of  dies. 
One  centering  machine  to  center  3-in.  stock. 
Two  hollow  hexagon  turret  lathes,  Warner  &  Swasey 

No.   2-A  universal,  or  equivalent. 
All   of   these   machines   are   to   be   quoted    including 
motors. 
The   Stephens-Adamson   Mfg.    Co.,    Aurora,    111.,   is   inquir- 
ing for  a  gear  bobber  to  cut  gears  up  to  1%  d.p.  and  to  72- 
in.  p.d..  a  small  friction  saw  for  cutting  steel  bars  and  shapes, 
a  combination  punch  and  coping  machine,  a  li/^-in.  capacity 
heavy  duty  hand  screw  machine,  a  2-in.  capacity  heavy  duty 
screw  machine  and  one  horizontal  boring  machine,  capacity 
of  10-in.   bore,  length   60  in.,   with  24-in.  space  from  table  to 
center  when  former  is  in  lowered  position,  with  side  adjust- 
ment to  be  equipped  with  boring  bars  and  out-bored  bearing. 
The   National   Supply   Co.,   Toledo.   Ohio,   is   inquiring  for 
a  42-in.  or  a  52-in.  vertical  boring  mill  with  one  head. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  placed  a  200-t6n 
transfer  table   with  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  recently  booked 
the  following  orders :  A  2-ton  electric  hoist  and  back-geared 
motor  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co.,  St. 
Louis ;  a  2-motor  5-ton  hoist  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Peru, 
Ind.,  shop  ;  a  1-ton  hoist  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  two 
2-ton  hoists  for  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  a 
1-ton  hoist  for  the  Central  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  Raymond  Brothers  Impact  Pulverizer  Co.,  1319  North 
Branch  Street,  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  tract,  200  x  250  ft., 
adjoining  its  plant,  which  will  be  used  for  expansion. 

The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  receiving  bids  through 
L.  G.  Hallberg  &  Co.,  116  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
on  a  one-story  addition,  30  x  112  ft.,  at  West  103rd  Street 
and  Hoyne  Avenue,   to  cost   $15,000. 

The  Imperial  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  1506  Carroll  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, will  have  constructed  by  Holton,  Seelye  &  Co..  a 
one-story   addition,   70   x   115   ft.,   to  cost   $27,000. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  606  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  will  build  a  one-story  plant,  120  x  180  ft., 
at   2600   West   Thirty-first   Boulevard,   to   cost   $60,000. 

The  Mercury  Mfg.  Co..  manufacturer  of  storage  battery 
trucks  and  automobile  trucks,  4118  South  Halsted  Street. 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  addition.  60  x  100 
ft.,  to  cost  $12,000. 

Huguelet   Brothers,    908   Gary   Street,   Chicago,    have   hud 
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plans  prepared  tor  a  third  story  reinforced  concrete  addi- 
tion, 58  X  190  ft,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Innes  Shoclter  Co.  has  started  the  erection  of  the 
first  unit  of  a  plant  at  Bettendorf,  Iowa,  for  the  manufacture 
at  grain  shockers.     It  will  be  60  x  140  ft. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Automatic  Gravel  Products  Co., 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  a  building  20  x  40  ft.,  was  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $15,000. 

The  General  Die  Casting  &  Machine  Co.,  2533  North 
Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  recently  incorporated,  has  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  General  Die  Casting  Co.  of  the 
same  address.  An  addition  to  the  plant  is  under  way  to 
provide  increased  facilities  for  production  and  to  take  care 
of  larger  business. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  Ill  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  new  mill,  70  x  116  ft.,  at 
Olmstead,  111.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  The  installation 
will  include  pulverizing,  sorting,  conveying  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

A  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant  will  be  installed  in 
the  five-story  meat-packing  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Moun- 
tain States  Packing  Co.,  Union  .Stock  Yards.  Denver,  Col., 
to  be  200  X  400  ft,  and  estimated  to  cost  about  $2,000,000. 
All  machinery  will  be  electrically  operated. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Fifth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  locomo- 
tive repair  shops  at  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  including  engine 
house,  sliops,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 

C.  W.  Lamphere.  Gilmore,  Iowa,  is  preparing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  one-story  and  basement  ice-manufacturing 
plant.  70  X  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  including  equip- 
ment. A  similar  plant  is  also  contemplated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Clarion,  Iowa. 

The  Central  Power  Co.,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  will  com- 
mence work  on  a  new  steam-operated,  electric  generating 
plant,  with  initial  capacity  of  about  5000  kw.  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $750,000. 

The  Kohrs  Packing  Co.,  1343  West  Second  Street,  Daven- 
port. Iowa,  will  erect  a  two-story  ice  and  refrigerating  plant, 
64  X  75  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Middle  West  Utilities  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  steam- 
operated  electric  power  plant  on  the  Mississippi  River,  near 
Grand  Tower,  III.,  to  have  an  initial  capacity  of  25.000  kw., 
estimated  to  co.st  $5,000,000.  Later,  additions  will  be  made 
bringing  the  cost  to  more  than  $10,000,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Spencer.  Iowa,  has  authorized  tlie 
completion  of  plans  for  a  one-story  municipal  electric  power 
plant  to  cost  $25,000.  W.  C.  Barton,  1221  Forty-third  Street, 
Des  Moines,  is  architect. 

The  Sioux  City  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has 
disposed  of  a  bond  issue  of  $3,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  in  electric  power  plants  and 
system. 

Rudow  Brothers,  Morris,  111.,  have  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  two-story  shop.  60  x  84  ft.,  for  machine  and  weld- 
ing work.      It  will  cost  about  $22,000. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  Oct.  23. 

THE  Ge()i:ge  B.  Clopp  Iron  Works.  3717  Filbert  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  Barclay  WIiit.3  & 
Co,,  1713  Sansom  Street,  for  a  now  five-story  plant  at  910-14 
Cherry  Street,  to  cost  $100,000 

The  Harrisburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  No.  6.  or  larger,  Becker  vertical 
milling  machine,  suitable  for  die  sinking. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  plant 
of  the  Mifflin  Chemical  Co.,  Delaware  and  Mifflin  Avenues, 
Philadelphia. 

Hugh  F.  Munro,  1737  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
operating  a  sheet-metal  working  plant,  is  said  to  be  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at  his  proposed  two- 
story  and  basement  plant,  50  x  60  ft.  at  1745-51  Bodlne 
Street. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Wright  Roller  Bearing  Co., 
Twentieth  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  including 
a  two-story  factory.  61  x  270  ft.,  machine  tools,  power  equip- 
ment, etc..  will  be  sold  on  Nov.  9,  by  the  receivers,  Harry  W. 
Champion  and  W.  B.  Stratton. 

The  Nash  Motor  Co..  901  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, has  awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Construction  Co., 
1713  Sansom  Street,  for  a  five-story  and  basement  automo- 
bile service  and  repair  building,  75  x  160  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  1328  Race  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, la  planning  for  the  purchase  of  a  1-ton  cable  hoist, 
electrically  operated. 


A.  B.  Stem,  R.  Van  Horn  and  F.  W.  Woodcock,  care  of 
James  Collins  Jones,  Bullitt  Building.  Philadelphia,  represen- 
tative, have  organized  a  number  of  light  and  power  com- 
panies to  operate  in  various  townships.  Electric  power  plants 
and  systems  will  be  installed.  Application  for  a  State  charter 
will  be  made  on  Nov.  20. 

Fire,  Oct.  20,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  paper  mill  of  the 
Jeperson  Newsprint  Co.,  South  Union  Street.  LambertviUe, 
N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $300,000,  including  machinery. 
The  plant  was  formerly  held  by  the  Perseverance  Paper  Co., 
and  has  recently  been  acquired,  remodeled  and  reopened  by 
the  Jeperson  Co.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild.  Henry  Weeks  is 
general  manager. 

Motors,  conveying  equipment  and  general  machinery, 
valued  at  close  to  $75,000,  at  the  plant  of  J.  Eavenson  & 
Sons,  Inc..  Penn  Street  and  the  Delaware  River.  Camden. 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  soap  products,  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
Oct.  20.  The  entire  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,000.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa.,  has  plans  in 
progress  for  a  new  coal  breaker  at  its  Butler  Colliery,  esti- 
mated to  cost  close  to  $100,000,  including  machinery. 

Ovens,  electric  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery 
and  other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
eight-story  plant.  150  x  250  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Glenwood 
Avenue  and  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  by  the  National 
Biscuit  Co.,  New  York.  A.  G.  Zimmerman,  85  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Pressweld  Products  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  recently 
organized,  has  acquired  the  local  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Iron  &  Steel  Products  Co..  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  specialties.  A  portion  of  the  equipment  has  also  been 
taken  over. 

The  Williamsport  Wire  Rope  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  80  x  140  ft.,  to  cost 
$14,000,  exclusive  of  equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
will  enlarge  its  electric  generating  plant  at  Hauto,  Pa.,  with 
installation  to  include  a  20,000  kw.  generator  and  auxiliary 
machinery.  Details  are  being  arranged  for  taking  over  the 
property  of  the  Lycoming-Edison  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and 
affiliated  interests  about  Nov.  16.  Extensions  are  planned 
in  the  latter  works. 

The  Advance  Rumley  Co..  Laporte,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  implements  and  equipment;  has  plans  near- 
ing  completion  for  new  branch  assembling  and  distributing 
works  on  South  Cameron  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  be  100 
x  150  ft.,  and  estimated  to  co.st  $100,000,  including  equipment. 
F.  G.  Fahnestock.  Jr..  Harrisburg,  is  architect. 

The  International  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  York.  Pa.,  has  been 
organized  under  State  laws  and  has  acquired  the  plant  of 
the  Victoria  Chain  Co.  George  J.  Campbell  is  president,  and 
Richard  L.  Hunt,  treasurer. 

The  Fleck-Marshall  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc..  has  tentative  plans  for  a  two- 
story  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  the  plant  of  the  Rothfusa- 
Howard  Iron  Works.  Williamsport.  Pa.,  lately  acquired  for  a 
branch  factory.  The  company  is  affiliated  with  the  Fleck 
Brothers  Co..  50  North  Fifth  Street.  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turer of  similar  equipment.     John  G.  Fleck  is  president. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  by  the  Stauffer  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  624  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  in  con- 
nection with  its  proposed  new  Eastern  plant  at  Chester,  Pa., 
where  site  of  10  acres  has  recently  been  secured,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000. 

Fire,  Oct.  18,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  foundry  of  the 
Extension  Radiator  Works.  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $25,000.  It  Is  planned  to  rebuild.  The  plant  is 
operated  by  the  I'ierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Corporation. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Pioneer  Grinding  &  Machine  Co..  Allentown.  Pa.,  has 
been  organized  to  take  over  and  operate  the  general  machine 
works  at  84  4  North  Seventh  Street,  heretofore  conducted  un- 
der the  name  of  Dugan  &  Young.  The  new  company  plans 
expansion.  It  will  be  headed  by  John  C.  Young,  a  member 
of  the  former  organization,  and  Henry  J.  Wallls.  who  has 
acquired  the  Dugan  interest. 

Fire.  Oct.  13.  destroyed  the  repair  shops  and  yard  property 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  Ashley  Plane,  near 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,000.  Including 
equipment. 

The  I'ennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station. 
Philadelphia,  has  plans  in  progress  for  the  electrification  of 
its  system  from  Altoona  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  include  the 
construction  of  a  main  generating  plant,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  electric  power  houses.  The  entire  project  is  esti- 
mated t«  cost  m  excess  of  $12,000,000.  A.  C.  Shand  Is  chief 
engineer. 

The  Ellwood  Steel  Co..  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
the    local    plant    formerly    occupied    by    the    Sharon    Pressed 
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steel  Co.  ImprovementB  will  be  made  ami  eiiuipment  In- 
stalled for  the  manufacture  of  a  general  line  of  steel  products. 

The  Board  of  Mercer  County  Freeholders.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
will  take  bids  until  Oct.  31,  for  75.000  pounds  of  machinery, 
cable,  sheaves  and  other  equipment,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  new  steel,  Uft-span,  wire-rope  type. 
viadu<?t  over  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Olden  Avenue.  Charles  H.  Reichert  is  direc- 
tor, department  of  bridges.  Plans  and  specifications  at  the 
office  of  the  County  Engineer.  Trenton  Court  House,  and  at 
J.   A.  L.   Waddell,   36   Nassau  Street.   New  York,  engineer. 

Henry  A.  Hltner's  Sons  Co..  4501  Richmond  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, is  in  the  market  for  two  used  air  compressors,  belt 
driven  ;  capacity  GOO  cu.  ft.  each,  100  lb.  steam  pressure  or 
better ;   220  or  440  volt,  two-phase. 

G.  William,  S2S  North  Hancock  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
inquiring  for  small  Landis  pipe  threading  machines,  used  but 
in  good  condition ;  also  lots  of  galvanized  electrical  conduit. 
CutnloKs   'Wanted 

The  Ideal  Dust  Conveyor  Co..  Williamsport,  Pa.,  desires 
catalogs,  price  lists,  etc,  on  pipe  strapping,  galvanized  steel 
sheets,   ash  can  handles,  hinges,  door  latches. 


New  England 

BosTO.v,  Oct.    23. 

SAX.EB  were  spotty  the  past  week,  a  majority  of 
machine  tool  houses,  notably  manufacturers' 
i-epresentatives,  reporting  no  business  of  impor- 
tance, while  a  feiw  did  fairly  well  on  one.  two  and 
three  tool  lots.  The  largest  Individual  transaction 
the  past  week  Involved  three  new  engine  lathes. 
the  heaviest  20  In.,  a  used  plain  grinding  machine, 
a.  used  drill  press  and  six  small  used  bench  tools 
to  a  Greater  Boston  concern.  A  two-spindle  high 
speed  drill  press  and  a  hack  saw,  purchased  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  importance  of  new  tool 
business.  Two  or  three  school  lists  are  out  but  are 
unimportant.  The  largest  live  prospect  is  a  woolen 
goods  manufacturer,  who  has  issued  a  miderately 
large  machine  shop  list  and  is  expected  to  close 
shortly.  In  this  case  tools  are  specified,  thus  com- 
petition is  eliminated.  Several  prospects  hereto- 
fore considered  active  have  either  been  abandoned 
or  put  over  into  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  new  32-in.  shaper  and  an  18-in.  lathe 
by  the  Portland  Terminal  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  rep- 
resents the  last  business  up  with  New  England 
carrier   interests. 

The   recent   advance   in   new    tool   prices   so   far 
has  failed  to  stimulate  buying  to  any  degree.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  made  for  a  somewhat  larger 
inquiry   for  used    equipment  and   going  business   is 
chiefly  in  this  field.     Used  machine  tool  houses,  for 
the  first   time   in   months,   are   buying   quite   freely 
for  stock.     One  Boston  house  is  negotiating  for  a 
large    amount    of    equipment    and    is    expected    to 
shortly    make    an    announcement    regarding    this. 
Cl^ane  prospects  have  dwindled  to  one  5-ton  or 
one    10-ton    crane    wanted    by    a    Vermont    scale 
manufacturer. 
The    International    Paper    Box    Machinery    Co.,    Nashua. 
N.  H.,  wants  a  used  planer  type  slab  milling  machine  to  talce 
30  in.  between  housings,  with  a  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  table.     The 
machine  must  have  two  vertical  spindles  and  a  side  head,  if 
possible. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthousesj  Portland,  Me.,  is  in 
the  market  for   two  oil   compressor   units  for  operating  fog 

signals.  '  .  . 

The  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  176  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
is  considering  the  erection  of  a  turbine  building.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  bids  to  close. 

Large  drop  hammers  and  miscellaneous  other  shop  and 
foundry  equipment  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  tlie 
trustees  in  bankruptcy  of  the  Barley  Co..  Page  Boulevard, 
Springfield,   Mass. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  foundations  and  super- 
structure for  the  first  two  units,  160  x  360  ft.  of  the  new 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  machine  shops  at  Everett. 
Mass. 

Plans  have  been  filed  by  the  Spartan  Saw  Works,  Spring- 
field, Mass..  for  a  factory  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Co.,  17-19  Damrell  Street,  Bos- 
ton, will  build  a  one-story  addition. 


The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  70  State  Street, 
Boston,  is  arranging  for  a  stock  Issue  of  $5,406,700,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  new  power  plant  con- 
struction, extensions,  etc. 

The  Universal  Gold  Process  Co..  Providence,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  established  a  plant  at  336  Douglas  Avenue,  for 
electroplating  and  other  mechanical  service.  Charles  W. 
Osberg  and  Ai-thur  T.  Shoren  head  the  company. 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
hardware  products,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Sullivan  & 
McKeon,  New  Haven,  for  a  four-story  addition,  with  oue- 
story  wing  extension,  30  x  SO  ft. 

The  DuBarry  Mfg.  Co.,  Middlefleld,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  metal  specialties,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of 
the  National  Hair  Pin  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  will  re- 
move the  business  to  Middlefieid.  The  latter  plant  will  be 
enlarged. 

The  J.  J.  Walsh  Co.,  1540  Columbus  Avenue,  Roxbury. 
Boston,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  is  taking  bids  for 
two-story  addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$30,000.     S.  J.  Rantin.  1117  Columbus  Avenue,  is  architect. 

John  W.  Leahy,  Danbury,  Conn.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
%  Cleveland  model  B  and  a  ly^  Cleveland  model  B  auto- 
matic scr«w  machines,  used. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Oct.   23 

THE  Terminal  Refrigerator  &  Warehouse  Co..  Washington, 
affiliated  with  the  Washington  Market  Co.,  Seventh  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  1  for  a 
new  eight-story  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant  near  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A.  P.  Clark.  816  Fourteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  is  architect. 

The  Protector  Non-Skid  Chain  Co..  1301  West  Baltimore 
Street,  Baltimore,  recently  organized,  has  arranged  with 
the  Maryland  Metal  Products  Co..  Hagerstown.  Md.,  to  carry 
out  initial  production  at  its  plant.  Later  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  plant  exclusively  for  company  manufacture.  Oscar 
M.  Peters  is  president  and  general   manager. 

The  American  Ice  Co.,  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  will 
build  a  one-story  plant,  59  x  107  ft.,  at  Regester  and  Gough 
Streets,  to  cost  about  $60,000.     Plans  have  been  completed. 

The  Cumberland  Edison  Power  Co..  Cumberland,  Md.,  re- 
cently organized  by  Thomas  B.  Finan,  Cumberland,  and  as- 
sociates, has  acquired  the  plants  and  properties  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  and  the  Cumberland  Electric  Rail- 
way Co. ;  the  first  noted  operates  two  power  plants.  The 
new  owner  will  merge  the  companies  and  plans  for  extensions 
and  improvements. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  &  Accounts,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  take  bids  for  the  following  equipment  for  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Tard,  San  Francisco:  Until  Nov.  7,  for 
1190  adjustable  pipe  wrenches,  schedule  233  ;  until  Nov.  14. 
for  one  I-beam  crane,  schedule  239  ;  until  Oct.  31.  for  one 
universal  milling  machine,  schedule  241 ;  until  Nov.  7.  for 
one  crank  shaper,  schedule  252:  one  engine  lathe,  schedule 
253,  and  one  electric  oven  and  soldering  pot,  schedule  235. 

The  Lambert-Hudson  Motors  Co.,  1212  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, N.  W.,  Washington,  local  representative  for  the  Hudson 
automobile,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Parsons  &  Human,  816 
Twenty-second  and  M  Streets,  for  a  new  service  and  repair 
building  to  cost   $160,000. 

The  Trent-Amalgam  Co.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  leased  the 
local  plant  of  the  Virginia  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  will  take 
immediate  possession.  A  subsidiary  company  is  being  or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  Western  Marine  &  Salvage 
Co..  to  operate  a  shipyard  on  a  portion  of  the  property  The 
other  part  will  be  used  <for  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
fuel  from  slack  coal  and  fuel  oil.  Machinery  will  be  In- 
stalled. 

The  Trexter  Co.,  Bellevue  Court  Building,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  air  lock  valves,  transmission  locks  and  Other 
automotive  accessories,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Artil- 
lery Fuse  Co.,  South  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  27-acre  site.  ■  Thei 
company  will  establish  a  new  plant.  E.  G.  Flannery  is, vice- 
president. 

J.  W.  Simpson,  Roanoke,  Ya.,  and  associates,  have  acquired 
mica  properties  in  Patrick  County.  Va..  and  plan  the  erection 
of  anew  pulverizing  mill  and.  power  house  estimated  to  cost 
$60,000. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer. 
IS  making  inquiries  for  one  direct-connected  engine  generator 
set,   from   50    to   75   kw. 

The  Southern  Power  Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  authorized 
plans  for  a  new  steam-operated  electric  power  plant  at  Eno 
N.  C,  with  capacity  of  25.000  kw.,  supplementing  a  similar 
station  to  be  built  at  Mountain  Island,  N.  C.  The  Eno  plant 
Is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000. 
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The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  1  for  the  installation 
of  a  new  refrigerating  plant  at  the  navy  yard.  Annapolis.  Md. 

The  Potomac  Public  Service  Co.,  Hagerstown.  Md.,  has 
decided  to  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  on  the  Potomac 
River,  near  WiUiamsport,  Md.,  and  will  revise  plans.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  12,000.000,  with  machinery. 

The  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co.,  801  McDonough  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  will  build  a  two-story  addition  estimated  to 
cost   $17,000. 

The  Fiber  Board  Container  Co.,  Richmond.  Va.,  manu- 
facturer of  fiber  products,  has  plans  for  rebuilding  the  por- 
tion of  its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of 
J  100,000,  including  machinery.  The  new  plant  will  cost 
approximately  a  like  amount. 

The  Seaboard  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Baltimore,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  brass 
products,  et«.,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Gay  and  Water  Streets.  Brook  H.  RoUin 
is  president. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lex- 
ington Building,  Baltimore,  will  build  a  new  one-story  power 
house,  57  X  70  ft.,  at   700-24    West  Pratt  Street. 

The  Bartlett  Hayward  Co.,  Scott  and  McHenry  Streets. 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  gas  plant  apparatus,  etc..  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Whiting  Turner  Construction  Co.. 
427  East  Lombard  Street,  for  a  one-story  foundry,  200  x 
260  ft. 

The  Sandy  Run  Electric  Co.,  Mooresboro,  N.  C,  recently 
organized,  plans  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  power 
liouse  for  service  at  Latimore,  Ellenboro  and  vicinity.  Leslie 
Hamrick,  Latimore,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  Post  Office  Department,  Washin.?- 
lon,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  1  for  2S00  boxes  of  lock  washers. 

R.  C.  Hearne,  White  Hall,  S.  C.  has  inquiries  out  for  a 
high-speed  planing  machine. 

The  Denton  Mfg.  Co.,  Denton,  N.  C,  is  in  the  market  tor 
a    hydraulic   press. 

Hoffman  Brothers,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  have  tentative  plans 
under  consideration  for  a  new  hardwood  mill  with  power 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  F.  E.  Hoffman  is 
head. 

The  Standard  Electric  Machinery  Co.,  7  East  Hill  Street, 
Baltimore,  is  inquiring  for  a  used  air  compressor,  3500  to 
4000  ft.,  50  lb.,  with  25-cycle  synchronous  motor. 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 

BUKK.^LO,  Oct.    23. 

A  CALL  for  bids  has  been  issued  by  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Co.,  3044  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  unit  of  its  new  assembling  plant  at  Buffalo, 
two-stories.  335  x  900  ft.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette 
Building,    Detroit,    is   arciiitect. 

The  Stabryte  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  8  Lord  Street.  Buffalo,  is 
arranging  for  the  installation  of  machinery  in  a  local  build- 
ing to  manufacture  hardware  and  cutlery  products.  H.  E. 
Bredemeir  is  head. 

The  Binghamton  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Corporation,  Wash- 
ington Street.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  plans  for 
a  two-story  addition  to  its  power  house  at  Willow  Point. 
N.  Y..  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Fanning  Co.,  Inc.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant,  with  initial  ca- 
pacity of  about  1800  tons. 

A.  C.  Fisher,  Springville,  N.  Y..  has  plans  in  progress  for 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  Porter-Cable  Machine  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  expansion  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  lo- 
cal plant  of  the  Syracuse  Sander  Mfg.  Co..  to  the  main  worUs 
on  East  Water  Street.  The  last  noted  company  was  recently 
acquired  and  the  production  of  its  line  ot  grinding  equip- 
ment will  be  continued. 

The  Empire  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  1133  Marine  Bank  Building. 
Buffalo,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  building,  70  x  400  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $90,000. 
Harding  &  Crea,  White  Building,  are  architects. 

William  J.  Teere.  Buffalo,  operating  a  forge  shop  at  1087 
Uenesee  Street,  is  arranging  to  tonvert  the  works  into  an 
electric  welding  shop.     New  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Automatic  Gear  Co.,  712  Erie  County  Bank  Building, 
Buffalo,  has  plans  under  way  for  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment to  manufacture  gears.    F.  E.  Freedman  is  head. 

Roger  J.  Sweet,  Buffalo,  has  acquired  property  at  1189  Ni- 
agara Street  for  the  operation  of  an  engineering  service  and 
machine  works,  parts  production  and  welding. 


Pittsburgh,  Oct.  23. 
T^HE  local  trade  is  expectant.     It  has  been  quoting 

against  a  number  of  inquiries  lately,  including 
two  moderate-sized  railroad  lists,  and  believes  that 
the  coming  week  will  see  the  placing  of  orders. 
-Vctual  machine  tool  business  of  the  past  week  has 
been  of  rather  slim  proportions,  both  in  volume  and 
value,  but  with  the  railroads  showing  a  real  inter- 
est in  the  market,  sentiment  is  decidedly  cheerful 
about  the  immediate  future. 

Power  equipment  business  has  been  moderate 
lately,  but  prospective  business  is  good.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  not  yet  closed  for  the  power 
requirements  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  its 
Clairton  by-pro<luct  plant.  There  are  reports  that 
the  Cheat  River  power  development  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, started  a  few  years  ago  and  then  abandoned, 
may  be  revived  before  long. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Central  P.egion,  took  bids  up 
to  last  Friday  on  the  following  list : 

One  18-ln.  x  10-ft.  lathe. 

One  36-ln.  x  18-ft.  lathe. 

One  24-in.  x  16-ft.  lathe. 

One  18-in.  x  12-ft.  lathe. 

One  42-in.   x   19-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe. 

Two  28-in.  shapers. 

Two  flue  welders. 

With  the  exception  of  one  lathe  for  its  Blairsville  shops. 
these  tools  are  for  the  Conway  shops.  Freedom.  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  recently  put  out  the 
following  list : 

One  24-in.  engine  lathe. 

One  36-in.  engine  lathe. 

One  14-in.  shaper. 

One  28-ln.  shaper. 

One  25-in.  drill  press. 

One  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe. 

One  axle  lathe. 

The  Guibert  Steel  Co.,  Diamond  Bank  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, which  is  to  build  a  steel  fabricating  ulant  on  the  west 
side  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  prospective  buyer  of  punches  and 
shears.  It  has  already  asked  for  bids  on  a  5-ton  crane.  The 
tool  inquiry  for  the  new  Gary  works.  National  Tube  Co.,  is 
regarded  as  one  against  which  action  is  likely  at  an  early 
date.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  recently 
closed  for  three  Shaw  cranes,  two  of  5  tons  and  the  other 
of  15  tons  capacity,  for  installation  at  its  South  Side  Pitts- 
burgh works.  One  of  the  5-ton  cranes  is  equipped  with  a  re- 
volving spreader  bar,  which  turns  the  trolley.  The  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  ICrie  Railroad  has  closed  for  two  Shaw  over- 
head cranes,  one  of  "hi  tons  and  the-  other  of  10  tons  capacity  : 
the  latter  is  a  special  type  crane.  Interest  remains  active  in 
the  41  cranes  soon  to  be  placed  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  for 
its  Gary  works. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  has  recently 
equipped  a  plant  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
pitt  wagons  for  coal  mines  and  sand  plants. 

The  Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co..  26  South  Twenty-Second 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  addition  to 
its  bolt  works,  120  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Central  Refractory  Co..  Newark,  Ohio,  has  acquired 
the  plant  of  the  Center  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Orviston.  Pa.,  and 
firebrick  manufacturing  plant  at  Snow  Shoe.  Pa.,  with  large 
fire  clay  deposits  In  Clinton  County.  The  new  owner  plans 
for  extensions  and   improvements. 

The  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  will  build 
a  new  three-story  machine  shop.  45  x  80  ft.,  at  Its  branch 
works,  Washington,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Charleroi,  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  additional  electric  equipment,  includmg 
a  500-kw.  generator,  two  other  generators  of  approximately 
like  size.  SOO  and  500  hp.  motors,  controlling  devices  and 
auxiliary  apparatus. 

Power  e<iuipment.  ovens,  conveying  machinery,  etc..  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  baking  plant  to  be  erected  In  the 
vicinity  of  Ridge  .V venue  and  Marburg  Street.  Pittsburgh,  by 
the  Ward  Baking  Co..  New  York,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,090. 
Pittsburgh  offices  are  at  3100  Llborty  Avenue.  George  S. 
Ward   is  president. 

The  OH  City  Boiler  Works.  Seneca  Street.  Oil  City,  Pa., 
has  awarded  contract  to  L.  O.  Boquin.  Oil  City,  for  a  one- 
story  addition.   60  x  75  ft. 
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Hubbard  &  Co.,  Granite  Building,  Pittsburgh,  manutiu'- 
turers  of  shovels,  have  plans  for  the  removal  of  their  plant  at 
Aliqulppa.  Pa.,  to  the  main  worlj-s  on  Butler  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, where  an  addition  will  soon  be  built.  The  Aliquippa 
plant  is  now  closed  on  account  of  a  stril<e. 

The  De  Roth  Steel  Truck  &  Car  Wheel  Co.,  611  Keystone 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  will  install  a  number  of  traveling 
cranes  at  its  new  plant  at  Osgood,  Pa.,  varying  from  2  to  10 
tons  in  capacity. 

The  Seneca  Oil  Works,  South  Carver  Street,  Warren,  Pa., 
is  planning  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  Highland  View  Mfg.  Co.,  Marwooil.  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  metal  specialties,  is  said  to  be  arranging  a  list  of  tools 
for  its  addition,  now  in  course  of  construction. 


Cleveland 


M 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  23. 
"P  AILROADS  and  equipment  companies  have  been 
■"  the  chief  buyers  in  the  machine  tool  market  so 
far  this  month.  A  local  company  reports  that  up  to 
date  this  month  its  orders  from  the  railroads  run 
well  over  $100,000.  and  with  one  under  negotia- 
tion, which  is  expected  to  be  placed  this  week,  will 
more  than  double  that  amount.  The  Rock  Island 
and  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  both  placed  orders  in 
this  market  last  week,  and  the  latter  is  expected  to 
close  on  the  remainder  of  its  requirements  this 
week.  Another  Western  road  has  practically  con- 
cluded negotiations  for  a  large  number  of  tools,  but 
formal  orders  have  not  been  issued.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  has  placed  an  order  in  this  dis- 
trict for  10  planers,  and  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works 
is  reported  to  have  closed  for  12.  Lathe  manufac- 
turers report  a  very  pronounced  improvement  in 
business,  coming  from  all  sections  of  the  country- 
and  from  all  industries.  One  purchase  was  by  an 
ISastern  manufacturer  of  gear  cutting  machines. 
which  included  several  heavy  tools.  The  Mengel 
Body  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  shortly  be  in  the 
market  for  complete  equipment  for  a  body  building 
plant. 

Prices  are  showing  much  strength.  Practically 
all  machinery  manufacturers  have  advanced  quota- 
tions from  5  to  15  per  cent  within  the  past  month. 
The  Avey  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  last 
week  announced  an  advance  of  15  per  cent. 

The  crane  market  is  fairly  active,  and  prices  are 
stiffening.  One  builder  in  this  district  is  reported 
to  have  raised  his  prices  approximately  20  per  cent. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  was 
low  bidder  on  pumping  equipment  for  the  Western  Hills 
pumping  station.  Cincinnati.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  8,000,000  gal.  Work  on  the  installation  will  commence 
shortly. 

Th©  Mengel  Body  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  organized 
and  will  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to 
manufacture  automobile  and  truck  bodies.  The  Mengel  Co  , 
Louisville,  box  manufacturer,  will  be  the  principal  stock- 
holder. The  company  is  preparing  to  erect  a  plant  containing 
200,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  work  will  probably  start 
this  week.  It  will  be  located  at  Fourth  and  G  Streets,  oc<^upy- 
ing  30  acres,  and  will  have  direct  railroad  connections  with 
both  the  Southern  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroads.  Com- 
plete equipment  for  the  production  of  bodies  will  be  installed. 
Contracts  have  been  signed  to  deliver  30,000  bodies  during 
1923,  and  employment  will  be  given  to  500  people.  The  out- 
put of  the  plant  for  five  years,  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  has 
also  been  contracted  for.  Plans  for  the  new  company  were 
agreed  upon  by  W.  C.  Durant,  Detroit  automobile  manufac- 
turer ;  R.  Prank  Munroe,  Ludington,  Mich.,  and  William  L. 
Hoge  and  Arthur  D.  Allen  of  the  Mengel  Co.  Mr.  Allen  will 
be  president  of  the  new  company,  Mr.  Hoge  and  Mr.  Monroe 
vice-presidents. 

The  Fairfield  Engineering  Co..  Lancaster,  Ohio,  has  taken 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Alton  Foundry  Works,  following 
the  fire  in  its  plant  several  weeks  ago.  Plans  for  the  re- 
building are  now  being  considered,  but  nothing  definite  has 
been  announced.  The  company  manufactures  coal-loading 
machinery. 

Improvements  are  now  being  made  at  the  plant  of  the 
Advance  Foundry  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  will  enlarge  the 
molding  and  coremaking  departments.  Buildings  and  new 
equipment  are  being  provided  for  both  of  these  departments 
to  take  care  of  increased  volume  of  business. 


Cleveland.  Oct.  23. 
ACMINHRY  dealers  report  a  fair  volume  of 
business  from  manufacturers  of  automobile 
parts.  One  parts  manufacturer  in  Cleveland  during 
the  week  placed  six  lapping  machines  for  lapping 
piston  pins  and  four  automatic  grinders  were  pur- 
chased by  two  others.  ,  Business  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, was  dull,  but  some  local  dealers  report  that 
October  sales  are  considerably  ahead  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  during  September.  The  trade  has 
been  looking  for  a  good  sized  list  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines,  West,  for  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  shops, 
but  has  been  advised  that  an  appropriation  for  this 
equipment  has  not  yet  been  made  and  that  the  list 
will  not  be  sent  out  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Manufacturers  of  automatic  screw  machinery  re- 
port an   improvement   in   orders  as  compared  witli 
September,  but  sales  arc  mostly  in  single  machines. 
Gear    cutting    and    grinding    machinery    is    moving 
fairly  well. 
The   Ohio   Injector   Co.,    Wadsworth,   is    inquiring  for   two 
drilling  m.achines  and  a  milling  machine  and  is  expected  to 
purchase   other   equipment.      The   Van    Dorn   Iron   Works   Co. 
the  past  week  purchased  a  multiple  spindle  drilling  machine 
and  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  a  single  spindle  machine. 
The  latter  is  inquiring  for  a  cold  saw. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken 
an  order  for  a  10-ton  coal  and  ore  bridge  for  the  Coal  Trad- 
ing Association,  Rotterdam,  Holland.  This  will  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  an  ore  bridge  recently  built  by  the  Cleveland  com- 
pany for  the  same  interest  in  Rotterdam. 

The  Baker  R  &  L  Co.,  Cleveland,  plans  the  erection  of  a 
factory  extension  at  an  expenditure  of  $10,000. 

The  Miami  Foundry  Co.,  Miamisburgh,  Ohio,  has  just 
completed  an  extension  CO  x  144  ft. 

The  Buckeye  Casting  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  plans  the  erection 
of  two  foundry  buildings  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $75,000. 

The  Ohio  Public  Service  Co.,  has  commenced  the  erection, 
at  Lorain,  Ohio,  of  a  three-story  building,  60  x  280  ft.,  for 
power  plant  purposes. 

The  Republic  Structural  Iron  Works.  1290  East  Fifty- 
third  Street,  Cleveland,  is  in  the  market  for  a  used  Toledo 
press    No.    35P. 

CatalosH   Wanted 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  soon  be  in  the 
market  for  sand  blasting  equipment  and  desires  catalogs  and 
prices  for  such  equipment  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
.small  brass,  nickel  silver,  aluminum  and  steel  parts. 


The  Central  South 


St.   Louis,  Oct.   23. 

PLANS  are  nearing  completion  for  a  one-story  addition, 
100  X  150  ft.,  for  the  Rabe  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  North  St. 
Elmo,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.     R.  R.  Rabe  is  president. 

The  American  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Sixteenth  and  Delle- 
tontaine  Streets.  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  has  preliminary  plans 
in   progress   for   a   one-story   addition,    100  x  300   ft. 

The  Appalachian  Marble  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  837.  Knoxville. 
Tenn.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  electric  pumping 
machinery. 

The  Means-Haskins  Coal  Co..  Montago,  Ky.,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  coal  tipple  at  its  properties. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Oflice,  Custom  House,  St. 
Louis,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  30,  for  three  drum  tandem 
hoisting  engines,  as  specified  in  circular  54-27. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co..  Louisville,  plans 
the  construction  of  a  new  engine  house  and  car  repair  shops 
at  Leewood.  Tenn.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  including  ma- 
chinery.    W.  H.  Courtenay,  Louisville,  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Taylor  Mfg.  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  market 
for  machinery  for  a  wood-working  plant,  including  planer, 
band  saw.  jointer,  line  shaft  pulleys,  motors,  etc.  W.  H. 
Taylor,    Morristown,    is    president. 

The  United  Railways  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  completed  plans 
for  a  power  house  at  Eighth  and  Franklin  Avenues.  A.  T. 
Perkins,  company  headquarters.  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Park   Avenue,   is  general   manager. 

The  Wood  &  Lane  Co.,  915  Olive  Street,  St.  Liouis,  is  in 
the  market  for  an  engine-generator  set,  from  250  to  500  kw. ; 
also,  for  a  motor-generator  set,  about  150  kw. 


The  Churchill  Compress  Co..  Dyersburg.  Tenn..  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  rebuilding  Us  cotton  compress  plant,  destroyed 
by  Are  Oct.  11  with  loss  estimated  at  $500,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

The  McGregor  Battery  Engineering  Co,.  681  Marshall 
.\venue.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new  one- 
.story  factory,  30  x  105  ft.,  at  679  Monroe  Avenue.  Estes  W. 
Maun.  618  Madison  Avenue,  is  architect.  J.  M.  McGregor  is 
president. 

The  Common  Council,  Piggot,  Ark.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  municipal  hydroelectric  generating  plant. 

The  Tavern  Rock  &  Sand  Co.,  Klondike,  Mo.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  to  replace  that  re- 
cently destroyed   by  fire. 

The  Cumberland  &  Manchester  Railroad  Co.,  Barbours- 
ville,  Ky.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  for(|-e 
shop. 

C.  P.  Lewis,  713  Ohio  Street,  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  making 
inquiries  for  machine  shop  equipment,  including  emery  wheel, 
bench  and  hand  tools,  welding  equipment,  etc. 

The  Mountain  Grove  Creamery,  Ice  &  Electric  Co.,  Spring- 
field. Mo.,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  power 
plant  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  11,  with  loss  of  $100,000. 

The  Liquid  Steel  Welding  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently 
organized,  will  establish  a  plant  at  101  West  Twenty-third 
Street  for  the  manufacture  of  welding  equipment.  Anton 
Lucas,  previously  connected  with  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  heads  the  company. 

The  Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  Jackson,  Ky.,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  new  one-story  and  basement  power  plant.  Homer 
GiUem  is  general  manager. 

A.  J.  Slonecker,  Trenton,  Mo.,  is  organizing  a  local  com- 
T>any  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  jack  screws. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  St.  Louis,  has  awarded 
contract  to  Jerome  A.  Moss.  Chicago,  for  a  new  one-story 
plant,  120x510  ft.,  to  include  engine  house,  car  repair  and 
construction  shops,   at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Nedringhaus  Metalware  Corporation,  Goodfellow  and 
Natural  Bridge  Avenues,  St.  Louis,  in  the  the  market  for  two 
used  presses  for  blanking  and  light  forming;  beds  about  36 
in.  x72  in.   between  housings. 

The  Beall  Sales  Co.,  943  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St. 
Louis,  is  inquiring  for  a  used  Hess  file  grinding  machine  and 
other  file-making  machinery. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  Oct  23. 

A  .MACHINE  shop  will  be  erected  by  the  P.  H.  Palmer  Co.. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  recently  organized.  P.  H.  Palmer  is 
president,  and  Charles  Atkins,  vice-president. 

The  Southwestern  G.as  &  Electric  Co.,  Shreveport,  La.,  has 
arrangfd  for  a  bond  issue  of  $2.r,00,00O.  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  power  plants  and  sys- 
tem.    Henry   iL   Dawes   is   president. 

Fire,  Oct  18.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Lafayette  Sugar  Refining  Co..  New  Orleans,  at  Lafayette. 
La.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $300,000,  including  machinery, 
power  house,  etc.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Standard  Electric  Works,  17  Bibb  Street,  Montgomery, 
.Ma.,  has  plans  for  a  new  factory  for  electric  motor  construc- 
tion, rebuilding  and  repair,  etc. 

The  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  acquired 
property  totaling  more  than  three  acres  as  a  site  tor  its  new 
electric  generating  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $2,180,000.  Joseph 
H.   Gill   is   assistant  general  manager. 

The  Monroe  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Monroe.  La.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at 
its  properties,  including  steam  shovel,  industrial  locomotive, 
ftc.     T.  E.  Stephenson  heads  the  company. 

The  Southern  Paper  Co.,  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  has  plans  for 
extensions,  including  main  paper  and  pulp  mill,  and  power 
house.  It  is  expected  to  increase  the  capacity  to  close  to  100 
tons  per  day.     E.  H.  Mayo  is  general  manager. 

The  Foley  Light  &  Power  Co..  Foley,  Ala.,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  new  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

Fire.  Oct.  H.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  S.  J. 
Stewart  Electric  Motor  Co..  527-31  St.  Joseph  Street,  New 
Orleans,  with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $75,000,  including 
equipment   and   stock. 

The  New  Orleans  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  New  Orleans,  has 
plans  under  way  for  two  new  power  houses,  with  an  addi- 
Uon  to  the  present  generating  plant.  The  work  is  estimated 
to  cost  In  excess  of  $150,000.  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co  125 
East  Forty-sixth  Street.  New  York,  are  engineers.  Prank 
Frost    is   superintendent. 


The  Peninsular  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla..  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold 
storage  plant  to  cost  $100,000,  including  machinery.  Guy 
G.  Bailey  is  president. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  plans  tin- 
der way  for  a  new  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant  at  Oil- 
ton,  Tex.,  to  include  the  installation  of  steel  tanks,  pumping 
machinery,  etc..  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  Headquarters 
and  main  plant  for  the  Webb-Zapata  oil  field  will  be  estab- 
lished at   this  point. 

The  Citizen's  Ice  Co.,  Athens,  Tex.,  is  planning  to  rebuild 
the  portion  of  its  ice-manufacturing  plant  destioyed  by  Are, 
Oct.  13,  with  loss  estimated  at  $65,000,  including  equipment. 
The  company  is  headed  by  F.  N.  and  S.  A.  Drane. 

The  Common  Council,  Valley  Mills,  Tex.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and 
powerhouse.  Bids  will  be  asked  at  an  early  date.  Roy  3. 
Pool   is   secretary. 

The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railroad  Co.,  Browos- 
ville,  Tex.,  has  acquired  about  30  acres  for  the  construction  of 
new  locomotive  and  car  shops,  etc.  The  present  plant  at 
Victoria,  Tex.,  wll  be  removed  to  the  new  location  and  con- 
siderably enlarged. 

The  Consolidated  Motor  Co.,  Marianna,  Pla.,  is  Inquiring 
for  machine  shop  equipment  for  installation  in  a  local  build- 
ing.    L.  Williams  is  secretary. 

The  Common  Council,  Utica,  Miss.,  will  take  bids  until 
Nov.  9  for  equipment  for  a  municipal  electric  plant,  includ- 
ing oil-operated  engine,  two  electric  alternators,  switch- 
board, pumping  machinery,  etc.  Swanson-McGraw,  Inc..  705 
United  Fruit  Building,  New  Orleans,  is  engineer.  R.  F.  Cook 
is  mayor. 

The  Forest  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  ma- 
chinery dealers,  is  inquiring  for  a  band  saw,  36-40  in.,  used. 
in   good   condition,   and   other   wood-working   machinery. 

The  Moore  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  used  2-in.  Landis  pipe  threading  and  cutting  ma- 
chine with  four-style  chaser  head,  motor  driven  preferred. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  23. 

RAILROADS   are   becoming  more  of   a  factor  in 
the    volume    of    local    machine    tool    business, 
although  with  respect  to  the  milling  machine_  indus- 
try,  requirements   from   this   source   are   relatively 
very  small.     Automotive  shops  remain  the  principal 
source   of   demand,   with   the   gas   engine   trade   as 
considered    apart   from   passenger   and   commercial 
vehicles  a  factor  of  increasing  importance.    Leather 
and    textile    machinery    makers    continue    to    buy 
moderately.    The  Nash  Motors  Co.  so  far  has  placed 
only  a  part  of   the   needs  for  the  extension  of  its 
four-cylinder    car    works    in    Milwaukee,    and     in 
November  and  December  will  be  in  the  market  for 
the  supplementary  equipment  of  the  new  LaFayette 
car   plant,    now    under   construction    in    Milwaukee. 
Machine  shops   are   busier   than  at  any  time  since 
spring,  but  their  needs  as  yet  are  limited,  as  avail- 
able capacity  is  still  in  excess  of  needs  and  tools 
are  being  bought  principally  for  replacement.    Gen- 
eral inquiry  is  more  active  and  the  trade  is  confi- 
dent of  a  steady  enlargement  of  business  through 
the  winter. 
The  Acme  Brass  &  Metal  Works,  Waupaca.  Wis.,  recently 
Incorporated   with   $75,000   capital   stock,   has   purchased   the 
property  of  the  Jorgenson  Mfg.  Co.  of  Waupaca,  consisting 
ot   a   brass   foundry   and   machine   shop,    from    the   receiver. 
Operations  were  resumed   Oct.   16  on   a  limited   initial  scale, 
the    plant    having    been    idle    since    bankruptcy    proceetlings 
were  instituted  in  April.     The  Acme  company  will  specialize, 
as  the  Jorgenson  interests  did,  in  automotive  equipment  spe- 
cialties,   principally    Bas    engine    priming    devices,    but    will 
broaden  the  general  scope  of  the  business  into  general  brass 
and  bronze  castings,  raw  and  machined.     For  the  present  It 
will  not  make  any  material  additions  to  the  shop  equipment. 
J.  M.  Brown,  Appleton,  Wis.,  is  president  of  the  Acme  com- 
pany ;  Lewis  Larson,  Waupaca,  vice-president ;  E.  M.  Nelson, 
secretary ;    C.    J.    Pommer,    treasurer ;    S.    K.    Wood,   sales 
manager. 

The  Vulcan  Last  Co.,  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  lias  started  the 
work  of  reconstructing  Its  mill  and  factory  at  Crandon.  Wis., 
which  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  early  In  Septem- 
ber, with  a  loss  of  $675,000.  The  Crandon  plant  furnishes  the 
seml-flnlshed  material  for  shoe  lasts  for  three  large  last 
plants  operated  by  the  Portsmouth  concern.  Plans  for  the 
new    works   call   for   a   complete   finishing   plant   as   soon   aa 
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the  present  construction  is  completed  about  Dec.  1  or  15, 
and  later  a  similar  unit  in  Milwaukee.  J.  C.  Knott  is  gen- 
eral manager  at  Crandon. 

The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  has  decided 
to  equip  a  f.iotory  for  manuf.icturing  containers  in  connection 
with  its  plant  at  New  London.  Wis.  It  is  to  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  150.000   metal   cans. 

Tlie  Rauschenberger  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased five  acres  along  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  main 
line  tracks  in  the  town  o(  Granville,  just  north  ot  Milwaukee, 
and  intends  to  erect  a  three-story  plant,  175  x  300  ft.,  era- 
ploying  about  250.  Plans  have  been  completed  and  contracts 
will  be  let  about  Oct.  30. 

The  .\ppleton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  organized  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  has  acquired  the  factory 
group  of  the  defunct  Reliance  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Appleton, 
and  besides  resuming  the  production  of  motor  trucks  and 
truck  axles,  will  enter  the  farm  implement  field  with  a 
number  of  new  designs  of  planting  machines.  Tliis  will 
require  some  retooling  and  installation  of  new  equipment, 
the  purchase  of  which  will  be  made  early  in  1923.  OfBcers 
of  the  new  corporation  are :  President,  A.  G.  Brusewitz ;  vice- 
president.  John  Heenan ;  secretary,  William  Geenen ;  treas- 
urer, Matthew  Rossmeisel. 

The  Capitol  Plating  &  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
installing  some  additional  equipment  for  quantity  produc- 
tion of  windsliield  spotlights  and  other  illumination  special- 
ties. 

The  E.xcel  Mfg.  Co..  3402  South  Pierce  Street,  Milwaukee, 
closes  bids  Oct.  24  on  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete  .addi- 
tion, ell-shaped,  60  x  180  and  30  x  180  ft.  for  mood-working 
processes.  The  extension  will  cost  about  $50,000.  R.  E. 
Oberst  is  architect. 

The  P.  J.  Greene  Engineering  Works,  1028  Douglas 
Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  placed  the  contract  for  a  three- 
story  addition,  53  x  103  ft.,  with  the  Nelson  Construction  Co., 
local.  With  equipment,  now  being  purchased,  the  enlarge- 
ment will  cost  about  $50,000.  The  architects  are  Edmund 
B.  Funston  &  Co.,  Racine. 

The  Althouse-Wheeler  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis.,  is  completing 
the  renovation  and  partial  retooling  of  its  plant  at  11-19 
E^st  Main  Street,  which  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  last 
spring.  It  manufactures  steel  towers,  windmills,  tanks,  etc, 
and  also  conducts  a  gray  iron  foundry.  Operations  are  being 
resumed  with  a  force  of  50.  E.  D.  Doney  is  president,  and 
H.  O.  Thompson,  works  manager. 

The  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.,  has 
let  the  general  contract  to  Paul  Riesen's  Sons  Co.,  1018  Hum- 
boldt Avenue,  Milwaukee,  for  a  four-story  addition,  70  x  160 
ft.,  to  be  equipped  for  grinding  and  preparing  enamels  for 
sanitary  goods  department.  The  Riesen  company  has  sub- 
let the  reinforcing  bars,  amounting  to  190  tons,  to  the  Con- 
crete Engineering  Co.  The  architects  are  Brust  &  Philipp, 
405  Broadway,  Milwaukee. 

The  Corona  Pen  Co..  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  started  the 
operation  of  its  new  factory  in  the  Bicknell  Building  on 
North  Academy  Street.  Additional  floor  space  has  been  con- 
tracted for  and  will  be  equipped  for  larger  production  imme- 
diately. S.  V.  Corona,  formerly  identified  with  typewriter 
manufacturing  interests,  is  president  and  general  manager. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Oct.   17. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Pacific 
Electric  Building,  for  a  new  one-story  foundry,  56x152 
ft.,  for  the  Kay-Brunner  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Los  Angeles,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  power  plant  and  system  extensions. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.  of  California,  343  Sansome  Street.  San 
Francisco,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  refinery  on  5-acre 
site  at  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles  harbor,  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000,  iijcluding  extensions  to  local  storage  and  dis- 
tributing  plants. 

Fire,  Oct.  9,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  refinery  and  stor- 
age works  of  the  Richfield  Oil  Co.,  Twenty-fourth  street  and 
Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,- 
000,  including  machinery.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Tuba  Development  Co.,  Hobart  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  soon  make  inquiries  for  an  electric  traveling  crane. 
about   20-tons   capacity. 

The  People's  Ice  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant,  100x150  ft., 
at  Woodward  Street  and  Anna  Avenue,  to  cost  $100,000,  in- 
cluding machinery. 

The  Amalgamated  Talc  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  is  having  plans 
drawn  for  a  new  one-story  mill.  40x160  ft.,  on  East  First 
Street.     The  installation  will  include  milling  machinery,  pul- 


verizing equipment,  power  apparatus,  etc  A.  Godfrey  Bailey, 
410  Junior  Orpheum  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,300,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions.  Frederick  S.  Pratt  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Progressive  Sales  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  automobile 
springs,  shock  absorbers  and  kindred  equipment.  It  will 
cost  about  $35,000.     J.  E.  Drain  is  president. 

The  Common  Council,  Canby,  Ore.,  has  authorized  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant,   estimated   to  cost   $50,000. 

The  Sandpoint  Lumber  &  Pole  Co.,  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  has 
plans  under  way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  branch  mill 
at  Troy,  Mont.,  with  daily  capacity  of  60,000  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $150,000.  A  power  house  will  be  built.  H.  C.  Culver. 
Spokane,   Wash.,   is   president. 

The  Discovery  Bay  Logging  Co.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
has  tentative  plans  for  the  rebuilding  ot  its  plant,  with  power 
house,  machine  shop  and  other  buildings,  destroyed  by  fire  re- 
cently with  loss  estimated  at   $350,000,   including  machinery. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Oct.   23. 

THE  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  South  Wells  and  West 
Harrison  Streets,  Chicago,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a 
number  of  one  and  two-story  additions  at  its  car  and  loco- 
motive repair  works,  Garrett,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000, 
including  equipment. 

The  Blackford  Window  Glass  Co.,  Vincennes.  Ind.,  re- 
cently reorganized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  plans  In 
progress  for  new  works  on  a  6-acre  site,  lately  acquired, 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  including  machinery,  power  house, 
etc.     Frank  Bastin  is  president. 

Fire.  Oct.  17.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  shops  of  the 
Monon  Railroad,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$50,000. 

Cline  &  Hicks,  Lebanon,  Ind.,  are  having  plans  prepared 
for  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  60  x  100  ft.,  with  two 
other  mechanical  shops  adjoining,  40x60  ft,  and  40x40  ft.. 
estimated  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Auburn,  Ind.,  is  completing  plans 
for  an  addition  to  the  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant 
to  cost  $60,000.     E.  E.  Weinland  is  engineer. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the 
Wabash  River,  Sugar  Creek  Township,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,000,000,  including  transmission  system. 

Fire,  Oct.  14,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  oil  storage  and 
distributing  plant  of  the  National  Refining  Co.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000,  including  machinery. 
It  is  planned  to   rebuild. 

The  Vigo  Mining  Co.,  Rose  Dispatch  Building,  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.,  will  take  bids  early  in  November  for  the  construction  of 
a  power  plant  at  its  mine  No.  29,  SuUivan  County,  to  cost 
$75,000.  The  Shourds-Stoner  Co.,  510  Tribune  Building, 
Terre  Haute,   is  architect  and  engineer. 

Homer  A.  Woods,  19-29  South  Street,  Indianapolis,  manu- 
facturer of  metal  and  electric  specialties  for  automobile  serv- 
ice, will  erect  a  new  four-story  plant,  60  x  200  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000.  The  machinery  installation  will  cost  in 
e-xcess  of  $60.000» 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Spacke  Machine  &  Tool 
Co.,  Madison  Avenue  and  Merrill  Street,  Indianapolis,  and 
branch  plant  at  Charles  Street  and  the  Belt  Railway,  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  axles,  etc.,  will  be  offered  for  sale 
by  the  receiver,  Charles  O.  Roemler,  on  Oct.  30. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.  23. 
■DUSINESS  in  machinery  and  machine  tools  is 
■^  gradually  extending  beyond  the  replacement 
stage,  which  has  been  the  main  feature  of  this  mar- 
ket for  some  time.  Industrial  concerns  are  now 
calling  for  equipment  for  new  plants  and  additions,., 
as  well  as  for  bettering  operating  conditions.  In- 
quiries for  various  lines  are  numerous  and  while 
large  lists  are  still  few  there  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  buyers.  It  is  generally  known 
that  the  Canadian  railroads  are  badly  in  need  of 
new  rolling  stock,  in  fact  the  Grand  Trunk  recently 
sent  out  an  Inquiry  for  some  7000  freight  cars. 
Equipment   for   car  building  shops   is   coming   into 
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better  demand  and  some  fairly  good  sales  have  been 
reported.  The  demand  for  wood-working  tools  and 
equipment  continues  to  head  the  list.  A  slight  im- 
provement is  reported  in  the  call  for  small  tools  and 
sales  so  far  this  month  are  better  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  month. 

Prices    are    still    holding    firm    and    no    further 
changes  have  been  announced. 

The  Standard  Shingle  Co.,  Hereward  Road,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  will  erect  a  shingle  mill  and  is  interested  in  equipment. 

The  sawmill  owned  by  the  J.  D.  Buckley  Estate,  Nordin, 
X.  B.,  was  destroyed  by  flre  with  a  loss  of  ?150,000. 

The  Peninsular  Cord  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  45  St.  John  Street 
South,  Hamilton.  Ont.,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  plant  at 
Hanover,  Ont. 

The  Windsor  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont,  is  making 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
St.  Thomas,  Ont..   to  cost  $100,000. 

Equipment  is  now  being  installed  In  the  addition  recently 
completed  to  the  machine  shop  of  the  Springer  Lock  Mfg.  Co., 
Belleville,  Ont.,  including  one  Brown  &  Sharpe  universal  mill- 
ing machine  with  vertical  milling  attachment ;  a  die  engrav- 
ing machine,  shapcr,  large  punch  press,  a  battery  of  three 
screw  machines,  two  dozen  bench  vises  and  a  miscellaneotis 
lot  of  power-driven  bench  tools. 

The  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  has 
taken  on  105  men  in  the  last  few  days  for  locomotive  repair 
work.  William  Casey,  general  manager,  states  that  the 
Canadian  railroads  are  inquiring  for  locomotives  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  orders  will  be  placed  at  an  early  date. 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  Earnings 

The  comparative  income  account  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Co.  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  last,  as  disclosed  by  its  an- 
nual pamphlet  report,  follows : 

1922  1921        Decrease 

Net  earnings  after  deducting 
all  charges  for  operations 
and  idle  plant  expenses,  in- 
cluding   maintenance     and 

repairs    $902,300   $3,817,030   $2,914,730 

Interest     and     Income     from 

Investments    199.988         338,870  38,883 

MJeeellaneous   revenue    115,804         108.600  •7,204 

Balance  of  reserve  of  1920 
set  up  to  cover  deprecia- 
tion    in    price    of    Liberty 

Bonds,  not  now  required.  .  19.001  69.729  50,728 

.Appreciation  of  Liberty 
Bonds  to   par   value,   June 

30,   1922    360,068  •360,068 

Adjustment    for    reserve    for 

federal  taxes   270,427  •270.427 

-Adjustment      of      Pittsburgh 

Steel  Ore  Co.  assets 39.565  •39,565 

Total   earnings    $1,907,152  $4,234,228   $2,327,077 

Less: 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of 
plants    $800,697      $884,823        $84,128 

Reserve  for  depletion  of  mine 

properties     65,633        101,065  35,431 

Reserve  for  income  and  prof- 
Its   tax    143,182         143.182 

Interest  on  unmatured  In- 
stallments of  purcha.se 
price  of  Alicia  properties..  7.'..62."i         103.125  27.500 

Lobs  on  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  60,362  60,362 

Loss   on   eale   of  capital    as- 

sete.    Rowe   mine 123.824         123,824 

Loss  on  sale  of  capital  as- 
sets. Chicago  warehouse 
property    38.250  •38.250 

•Reduction  oflnventory  values  65,063     1.095,320     1,030.257 

$1,045,268   $2,511,701   $1,466,433 

Net  income  for  the  year      $861,883   $1,722,527       $860,644 

T)lvldend8  on  preferred  stock      $735,000      $735,000    

Dividends  on  common  stock  560,000        840,000        280.000 

$1,295,000  $1,575,000       $280,000 
Surplus  for   the   year...     t$433.117       $147,527       $580,644 

•Increase. 
tl>eflclt. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30,  the  Otis  Elevator 
Co.  reports  a  net  Income  of  $1,790,482.  after  charges  and 
federal  taxes,  which  amounts  to  $10.62  per  share  on  the 
common  stock  after  allowing  for  preferred  dividends.  This 
compares  with  $11.62  per  share  in  the  same  period  of  1921. 

The  Virginia  Iron.  Goal  &  Coke  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  reports 
net  earnings  for  the  first  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30,  of 
$288,799.  Third  quarter  earnings  were  $273,886,  as  compared 
with  a  net  loss  in  the  first  quarter  of  $81,048,  and  net 
earnings  In  the  second  quarter  of  $95,960. 


U.  S.  Steel  Strikes  a  New  High — Future  Trend  by 
No  Means  Certain 

Irregularity  characterized  steel  and  industrial  stocks  last 
week,  the  dominant  factor  in  movements  still  clinging  to  the 
.series  of  expected  dividends.  There  was  considerable  profit 
taking  and  some  short  selling.  Violent  fluctuations  set  in 
Tuesday,  carrying  in  their  wake  a  steady  stream  of  liquida- 
tion, but  alternating  witli  this  came  downward  movements 
against  which  pivotal  stocks  like  Baldwin  and  Steel  common 
withheld.  The  fundamental  soundness  of  the  market  was 
reflected  in  the  ability  of  American  Can  to  reach  the  highest 
level  ever  attained,  and  of  XL  S.  Steel  common  to  reach 
another  new  high  at  lll'A.  Some  bullish  talk  attached  to 
American  Can,  whose  advances  have  been  linked  with  the 
ilse  in  Continental  Can.  These  two  with  National  Enameling 
are  brought  forward  as  a  group  which  may  follow  an  upward 
trend.  Industrial  prospects  are  good,  the  average  of  20 
.stocks  dropping  but  slightly.  The  immediate  future  of  the 
market  is  still  In  a  maze.  Various  conjectures  of  an  unusual 
market  are  now  dl.scounted  in  favor  of  a  general  concurrence 
that  no  buying  wave  is  in  progress,  such  as  occurred  early  in 
1907  and  late  in  1919. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows: 

Ix>w  High  Low  High 

.Mlis-Chalm 47%     52%        Gulf  St.  Steel  pf..   98         98 

.\llis-Chalm.   pt....   94         99>-;        Int.  Har 109       112Vi 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdrv.   79         80  Int.    Har.  pf 118?^  llSVi 

Am.  B.  S.  &  F.  pf.ll2H  113  I..aeka\vanna  Steel  82         85 

American   Can 10%     16M,       Lima  I.oco 59%     61H 

American  Can  pf..llOH  111  Mldvale   Steel 33M,     35 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.  .189       195  Nat. -Acme    1414     15>; 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf..l21T4  123  Nat.  E.  &  Stm 66         68i-j 

Am.    Locomotive..  131       136^4        Nat.  E.  &  Stm.  pf.lOOiJ  103 
Am.  Loeomot'e  pf.l21       121%        N.  Y.  Air  Brake..  38         40V-:: 

.\m.   Radiator 11974  122  Otis    Steel 10%     11 

.\m.  Steel  Fdries..  4314     45<4       Pittsburgh  Stl.  pf.  94%     94''i 
.\m.  Steel  Fdr.  pf.l05       106V4        Pressed  Stl.  Car..  89        92 

Baldwin   Loco IZIM  U2%       Ry.   Steel  Spring.. 121       123^, 

Baldwin  Loco,  pf.ll7       118  Ry.  Stl.  Spring  pf.ll7       117 

Bethlehem    Steel..  72"^     76^i        Replo^le  Steel 31  >4     341. 

Beth.   Stl.   CI   B...   73y2     78%        Republic    54^4     6U.: 

Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf..lll%  113  Republic   pf 85%     88% 

Br.   Em.  Steel 13         14  Sloss 48%     50% 

Br.  Em.  S.  1st  pf.  74%     74%       Steel  of  Canada..  66V4     69% 

Br.  Em.  S.  2d  pf . .   32%     35  Superior    Steel 32%     33 

Cambria    Steel 41        41  Vn-  Alloy  Steel...  37        38 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool.   84         87  U.  S.  Pipe  &  Fdry.  31%     34 

Colorado  Fuel 31         33%        U.  S.  Pipe  &  F.  pf.  10%     70% 

Crucible  Steel 83%     90%        l^    S.    Steel 107%  111% 

Crucible  Steel  pf . .   95         96  V.  S.  Steel  pf 122       122% 

Peere   pf 72%     73  Vanadium   Steel...   43         47 

Cen.    Electric    (8). 182%  189  Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke..  .55%     58 

Ct.   No.  Ore  Cert.  33%     39%       Whouse   Air  Br..   99        99 
Oulf  States  Steel.  88%     9i% 


Empire  Steel  Corporation  Reorganization 

The  much  talked  of  and  always  more  cr  less  iniani;ibl.- 
British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  reorganization  and  finan- 
cial deal  which  has  maintained  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
corporation  and  its  securities  since  last  spring  was  stated  to 
be  "off  when  F>rcsident  Roy  Wolvln.  subsequent  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  held  in  Montreal.  Que..  Oct.  18. 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  unable  so 
far  to  make  the  proposition  sufficiently  attractive  to  the 
financial  houses  with  which  he  had  been  negotiating. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  board  <if  directors,  however, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Roy  Wolvln  was  about  to  leave  for 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  other  plans  for  the 
financing  of  the  corporation.  It  is  rumored  that  a  New  Vork 
financial  house  submitted  an  offer  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
when  the  option  on  the  financing  lapsed  to  fioat  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  $5,000,000. 


1 


Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Deficit 

That  the  coal  and  railroad  labor  troubles  materially  in- 
creased fteel  mill  production  costs  is  reflected  in  the  quar- 
terly earnings  statement  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30.  The  income  account  shows 
operating  profits  of  $395,756.  which  after  allowances  of  $252.3:18 
for  depreciation  and  renewals.  $49,886  for  exhaustion  of 
minerals.  $232,228  for  bond  interest,  left  a  deficit  of  $138,676. 
This  showing  fontraste<l  with  that  made  in  the  second  quar- 
ter is  less  favorable,  but  a  comparison  with  the  Income 
account  for  the  third  quarter  of  1921  shows  a  decided  Im- 
provement in  the  affairs  of  the  company  to-day. 

For  instance,  in  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30.  last  year, 
instead  of  an  operating  profit,  there  was  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  and  after  ordinary  charges'  and  the  payment 
■  .f    $137,500    in    preferred    ilividen.ls.    a    deficit    of   more    than 
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$1,800,000.  For  the  first  nine  monlhs  of  1922  a  total  deficit  of 
»764,376  is  shown,  whereas  last  year  tor  the  same  period  there 
was  a  deficit  of  practically  $4,000,000. 

Unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  of 
Sept.  30  last  amounted  to  199,431  lon.s  of  finished  and  semi- 
flnlbhed  products,  contrasted  with  196.8SG  tons  on  June  30. 
last,  and  69,577  tons  on  Sept.  30,  last  year. 


Industrial  Finance 

The  Grant  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Cleveland,  was  placed 
in  receivership  Oct.  20  on  complaint  of  the  Durston  Gear 
Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  declared  tliat  a  receiver 
was  needed  to  preserve  the  assets  of  the  company.  Federal 
Judge  D.  C.  Westenhaver  appointed  Joseph  C.  Hosteller, 
attorney,  receiver.  The  company  has  $4,285,000  in  outstand- 
ing stock.  Its  debts  are  placed  at  $1,478,000  and  include 
$167,000  in  open  accounts.  $232,000  due  to  merchandise  cred- 
itors, $638,000  in  notes  and  mortgages  held  by  banks  and 
$500,000  owed  to  holders  of  long  term  notes. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  railways  were  not 
in  the  market  for  new  cars  to  any  extent,  the  National 
Steel  Car  Corporation,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  ?0,  1922,  showed  a  new  loss  of  $79,733.52  before 
providing  for  depreciation  on  buildings,  machinery  and 
equipment  and  interest  on  mortgage  bonds  and  borrowed 
money.  This  compares  with  net  profits  of  $422,674,  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  capital  and  surplus  as  at  July  1, 
1921,  was  $2,820,324.  From  this  sum  was  deducted  $7,247 
for  depreciation.  $107,653  interest  on  bonds  and  $46,516  in- 
terest on  boixowed  money,  which  together  with  an  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  operating  losses,  made  total  dueductions 
of  $306,373,  and  left  a  balance  at  June  30.  1922.  of  $2.513.9.50. 
Approximately  $80,000  was  expended  during  the  yejir  in 
betterments   to  plant  and  equipment 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

John  T.  Hill,  formerly  president  of  R.  C.  Hoffman  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  announces  the  formation  nf  John  T.  Hill  &  Co..  131^ 
Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  and  will  deal  in  relaying 
rails,  scrap,  track  material  of  all  kinds,  sheets,  iron  and 
steel  bars,  reinforcinsr  material,  structural  shapes,  etc.,  and 
will  also  serve  as  consulting  engineers,  specializing  in  in- 
spection  and   valuations. 

The  American  Fuel  Power  Co..  Inc..  78  Main  Street, 
Huffalo,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  to 
manufacture  electric  and  other  power  machinery.  Its  prop- 
erties and  equipment  are  adequate  for  the  present.  Certain 
parts  of  its  work  will  be  done  by  contract.  Tlie  incorporators 
are:  A.  Stover,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Aitkin  and  S.  J.  Renthcler.  John 
C.  Mefts  is  president. 

The  Hayes  Brass  Foundry.  132  Richmond  Avenue. 
Syracuse.  X.  Y..  which  was  recently  incorporated,  has  a 
fully  equipped  foundrj-  for  turning  out  limited  quantities  of 
castings,  etc.     C.   H.  Hayes  heads  the  company. 

The  Seneca  Foundry  Co.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capita]  of  $25,000,  and  will  manufacture 
Iron  and  steel  castings.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  F.  Madia 
and  C.  CannuU.  W.  S.  O'Brien,  Geneva,  N.  T.,  represents 
the  company. 

The  Solter  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration to  manufacture  metal  products.  However,  no  man- 
ufacturing will  be  done,  the  company  acting  for  the  present 
merely  as  selling  agent.  Illoway  &  Felix,  Room  509.  213 
South  Bread  Street,  Philadelphia,  represents  the  company. 

The  Empire  Drawn  Steel  Corporation,  Marine  Trust  Build- 
ing, Buffalo,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$750,000,  8  per  cent  preferred  and  30,000  shares  of  no  par 
common  stock,  to  equip  and  operate  a  cold-drawn  steel  plant, 
has  placed  specifications  for  buildings  with  Harding  &  Crea. 
Buffalo.  F.  W.  Allan,  president  and  F.  R.  Kew.  works  man- 
ager, are  handUng  the  purchase  of  draw  benches,  straighten- 
ing, cut-oft  and  pointing  machines,  etc.  The  main  building 
will  be  70  x  450  ft.,  capable  of  supporting  a  five-ton  crane, 
and  together  with  a  number  of  additions  wlil  enable  the 
company  to  turn  out  36.000  tons  of  cold-drawn  steel  annually. 

The  Chattanooga  Plating  &  Smelting  Works.  20^4  West 
Ninth  Street.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  which  was  recently  in- 
corporated, is  considering  bids  on  its  new  construction 
program,  a  part  of  which  is  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
immediate  working  forces. 

The  Gray  Hub  Co..  642-46  Catherine  Street.  Detroit.  ha.<= 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  and  will  man- 
ufacture automobile  parts,  principally  hubs,  pistons,  etc. 
R.  B.  Gray  and  Guy  Swartz,  both  of  whom  served  several 
years  with  the  Timken  Axle  Co.,  Detroit,  are  connected  with 
the  new  company,  which  had  been  organized  as  a  partnership 
for  nearly  a  j'ear. 


The  SiKitz  Mfg.  Co..  100  Broadway.  New  York,  and  its 
foreign  complement,  the  C.  A.  Spotz  Co..  Inc..  were  recently 
incorporated  under  Connecticut  laws  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  equipment.  The  American  firm  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  chief  product  will  be  a  new- 
design  of  weighing  scale  adapted  to  an  entirely  new  mechan- 
ical principle.  Patents  arc  held  for  the  chief  foreign 
countries  and  have  been  applied  for  in  the  United  States. 
Operations  will  not  begin  immediately  since  the  officers  are 
completing  a  program  of  demonstration  from  the  A.  H. 
Kmery  laboratories  at  Glenbrook,  Conn.  The  company  ex- 
pects that  at  first  it  will  have  its  castings  and  p.arts  let 
out  to  contract,  using  the  Glenbrook  plant  for  assembUng. 
However,  if  demonstration  tests  prove  to  be  as  successful 
as  expected,  the  company  will  erect  its  own  building  and 
install  equipment  for  making  the  parts.  Harry  M.  Rice  is 
president;  C.  A.  Spotz  is  vice-president  and  chief  engineer; 
A.  H.  Emerj',  Jr.,  secretary  and  Carlton  Pratt,  treasurer. 

The  Gerace  Willow  Stripper  &  Accessories  Co.,  3519  St. 
Clair  Avenue.  Detroit,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  willow-.stripping  .and  willow-man- 
ufacturing machinery.  In  the  event  of  booking  large  con- 
tracts, the  manufacture  of  parts  will  be  done  by  contract 
and  assembling  will  be  done  at  the  present  location.  Grant 
Clary  is  secretary. 

The  A.  E.  Stevens  Co.,  Inc..  Portland.  Me.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  take  over  the  business 
of  A.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  gears,  wagon 
parts,  etc.  The  latter  company  was  a  partnership,  the  re- 
organization coming  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
partners,  Samuel  A.  Stevens.  Paul  R.  Stevens  is  president 
of  the  new  company. 

The  Rebstock  Co..  1439-43  North  Nineteenth  Street,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,  and 
has  purchased  complete  equipment  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  conveying  machinery,  including  gravity  roller, 
bottle,  bucket,  chain  and  power  apron  conveyors,  and  chutes, 
hoists  and  conveyor  supplies.  A.  J.  Rebstock  is  president : 
C.  A.  Kohl,  vice-president;  W.  M.  Wolters.  secretary,  and 
A.  J.  F.  Wolters.  assistant  secretary. 

L.  J.  Krom,  metallurgical  engineer,  has  established  an 
office  at  50  Church  Street.  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  consulting,  metallurgical  and  engineering  prac- 
tice which  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  and  consumption 
of  metals  and  alloys.  Mr.  Krom  is  an  expert  in  the  non- 
ferrous  lines. 

The  Sun  Recharger  Co.,  4344  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  magnetos. 
The  steel  cabinets  used  in  making  up  the  recharger  unit  are 
manufactured  by  the  Metzger  Co.,  Chicago.  Other  parts  used 
are  principally  standard  electrical  units.  The  incorporators 
are  John  T.  Jenkins,  H.  B.  Floyd  and  H.  W.  Hoppe. 

The  Square  Deal  Mfg.  Co..  South  Side  Market  Street 
Bridge,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $25,000.  and  is  manufacturing  hea\'y  duty  internal  com- 
bustion marine  engines;  it  also  designs  and  builds  special 
machinery  and  does  general  machine  work  and  pattern  work. 
Charles  O.  Robertson  heads  the  company. 

The  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  116  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  brackets  and  other 
metal  goods.  Its  work  is  being  done  on  a  contract  basis  at 
present,  but  preparations  are  under  way  to  do  its  own  manu- 
facturing. 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Instrument  Co.,  54  Church  Street. 
Hartford,  C(^nn.,  has  filed  notice  of  organization  to  manu- 
facture electrical  instruments,  having  taken  over  the  radio 
appparatus  business  of  the  Hartman  Mfg.  Co..  that  city.  It 
is  in  the  market  for  a  limited  amount  of  equipment.  About 
Jan.  1,  it  is  expected,  the  company  will  lease  properties  and 
install  light  machine  and  bench  equipment.  At  that  time  it 
will  require  some  i-aw  and  semi-finished  material. 

The  Joyce  Mfg.  Co.,  2970-3000  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manu- 
facture automobile  equipment  and  accessories.  It  has  leased 
a  factory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fisher  Body  Co.  and  is 
installing  equipment.  The  company  plans  to  be  ready  for 
operation  in  about  30  days.     Frank  H.  Joyce  is  president. 

The  Seaboard  Foundries,  Inc.  602  Driggs  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $110,000  to  manu- 
facture iron,  steel  and  other  castings.  It  is  disposing  of 
properties  now  held  in  Brooklyn  and  is  developing  plans  to 
govern  future  operations  on  a  larger  scale.  The  incorporators 
are  H   W.  Eldred,  J.  C.  Garrett  and  R.  J.  West. 

The  Natlay  Chain  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  steel 
chains  and  other  mechanical  products.  Its  chief  product 
will  be  a  patented  chain  which  is  said  to  possess  unusual 
merits.  Actual  operation  will  not  start  immediately.  B.  M. 
Bancroft  and  W.  Hutchinson  are  the  incorporators.  The  com- 
pany is  represented  by  Henry  Amerman.  233  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   and   Soft   Steel   Ban  tinil    ShnpeM 
Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price I'n?*^' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price   o'l^*^' 

Bands,  base  price   3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  M  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   V*  in.,  base  •^■04c. 

Merchant    Steel  p^^  ^b 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  Vt  in.  and  larger)  .  .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel   4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.C0c. 

Extra  cast  steel 18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank   PlateH— Steel 

M  in.  and  heavier 3.14c. 

Sbeeta 
Blue  Annealed  Per  n,. 

No.  10   4.19c. 

No.   12 4.24c. 

No.  14   4.29c. 

No.  16   4.39c. 


Box  Armealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet, 
Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Nos.   18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  26  4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  30 4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher, 


Galvanized  Per  Lb 

No.  14 .4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16 ..; 4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26 5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28 5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30 6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 
50  —42 
55  —44 
57     —44 


%  in.  Butt 
%  in.  Butt 
1-3  in.  Butt 


2M!-6  in.  Lap.— 54  — 41 
7-8  in.  Lap.  .  —50  —26 
9-12  in.  Lap.  .   —46     —25 


Wrought  Iron 

Black 

%  in.  Butt...  —11 

%  in.  Butt...  —17 

1-1%  in.  Butt.  —20 

2   in.   Lap —14 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —18 
7-12  in.  Lap..   —10 


Galv. 

+13 

—  1 

—  2 

+  2 

—  2 

+   6 


steel    \Vlre 

Babb  Price*  on  No  9  Gaob  and  Coarsbr       Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Annealed   soft    4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Galvanized  annealed   4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Coppered  basic    4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   5.90c.  to  6.15c. 

*Resular  extras  for  lighter  ea.ee. 


nruHH  Sheet,   Hod.  Tnbe  and  Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19^c.  to  20Uc. 

High  brass  wire  20i4c.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod   16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26V4c.  to  27 %c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23    c.  to  23%c. 

Copper   tube,  seamless    25%c.  to  26     c. 

Copper  SheetH 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22%c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold   rolled,   14   oz.   and   heavier,  3c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Platen 
Bright   Tin 


Coke — 14-20 

Primes 

Wasters 

80  lb. 

.$6.05 

$5.80 

90  lb. 

.    6.15 

5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

XXX. 

.   9.40 

9.16 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Grade         Grade 

"AAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

14x20         14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..    11.50  10.00 

IXX..   13.00  11.25 

IXXX..   14.25  12.50 

IXXXX..    16.00  14.00 

Terne   PIntea 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 
100  lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX    7.50 

•  Fire  door  stock   9.00 

Tin 

Straits,  pig   38c. 

Bar   45c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot  15%c. 

Electrolytic   15    c. 

Casting     14?4c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter   8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 9%c.  open  10>4c 

Lend  and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead    7%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 26%c. 

No.  1  solder   Aoi^' 

Refined   solder    .2214c. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bahhitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb -^^ 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb • 26c. 

.Antimony 

Asiatic    SV^a  to  9e. 

Alnnilnnni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  pr  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old  Metala 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  shade  prices  a  little 
this  week.  Business  has  been  quiet.  Dealers'  buying 
prices  are  as  follows: 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   i?'?S 

Copper,  heavy  wire   o  en 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9-bO 

Brass,  heavy    6°J 

Brass,  light    .- • 5.M 

Heavy  machine  composition o.ou 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy  5.00 

I^ad,  tea    *  "g 

Zinc     ^-^^ 
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Future  Buvina  of  Railroad  Rolling  Stock 

Purchases  for  1922,  Though  Fairly  Large,  Have  Not  Come 

Up  to  Estimated  Requirements  of 

the  Carriers 


ALTHOUGH  the  steel  companies,  locomotive 
and  car  builders,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  have  this  year 
felt  the  stimulus  of  railroad  buying  of  freight  cars 
and  locomotives,  together  with  the  large  volume  of 
repair  work  that  has  been  done,  the  total  of  such 
railroad  buying  has  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  those  who  have  studied  railroad  rolling  stock  re- 
quirements in  the  light  of  statistics  covering  the 
past  20  years.  This  leads  to  their  conclusion  that 
if  the  railroads  are  to  restore  their  rolling  stock  to 
its  normal  condition,  buying  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives will  continue  throughout  the  next  year  or  two, 
at  least,  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 
Figures    com- 


the  country  ordered  341,315  cars  and  6265  locomo- 
tives; in  1906  they  ordered  310,315  cars  and  5642 
locomotives. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  years  when  the  rail- 
roads were  not  handling  nearly  so  heavy  a  traffic 
movement  as  now  exists  there  was  considerably 
larger  buying  of  rolling  stock.  In  1905  the  rail- 
roads carried  186,463,109,510  ton  miles  of  freight 
with  a  total  of  1,731,409  cars,  while  in  1920,  a  heavy 
traffic  year,  they  moved  413,698,749,000  ton  miles 
with  2,322,122  cars  (this  total  applying  to  Class  I 
roads  only).  The  average  carrying  capacity  has 
increased,  however,  during  that  period  several  tons 
per  car. 


piled  from  offi- 
cial sources 
show  that  up  to 
Oct.  1  there  had 
been  ordered 
this  year  a  to- 
tal of  125,000 
freight  cars  and 
Railwaij  Age  es- 
timates  the 
number  of  loco- 
motives ordered 
up  to  Oct.  21  at 
1848. 

While  1922 
will  rank  as  a 
fairly  good  year 
in  railroad  buy- 
ing of  rolling 
stock  it  does  not 
compare  with 
some  of  the 
good  years  be- 
fore the  war. 
In  1916,  for  ex- 
ample, there 
were  170,054 
cars  and  2910  locomotives 
ordered;  in  1912,  another 
good  year,  railroads  or- 
dered 234,758  cars  and 
4515  locomotives.  Going 
back  still  further  there 
were  even  higher  records 
in  1905  and  1906,  the  two 
banner  years  of  two  de- 
cades in  railroad  buying. 
In  1905  the  railroads  of 


YFsn|T0TALCARS,INCLUDIN6CARSASSI6NED  TOFAST  FREieHTLlNESANDCARS  INUMBEROF     PERJNUMBEROF     PER 
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Cfass  1  roads  onlu 


The  Chart  Immediatel}'  Above   Shows  the   Number  of  Freight  Cars  in   Use    in 
the  United  States  Each  Tear  from  1S89 


The    Chart    Immediately    Below    Shows    the    Freight   Cars   Delivered    Annuall 
1911    to    1921 


YEAR    DOMESTIC 

FOREIGN 

TOTAL 

1911    58,902 

i^ 

5,9081 

64,813"^ 

1912   116,950 

^^" 

13,254 

* 

1913  112,129 

* 

IL  1,11. 1   "^^^^^ 

1914    91.852 

H^^ 

3,401 

35,253  tmmmt 

1915   46,704 

■■ 

13,707 

I 

60,411  HH 

1916    100,869 

H^^ 

17,147 

■ 

118,016  ^B^^ 

1917    93,SM 

^■^ 

24,058 

■ 

1918    52.701 

HB 

42,833 

^ 

95,534^^ 

1919,  82,845 

^^H 

60,164 

^^ 

1920  46,784 

^ 

14,602 

■ 

44  6!oUh 

1921    39,259 

^ 

5,351 

1 

An  analysis 
of  car  and  loco- 
motive  pur- 
chases for  a 
ten-year  pre- 
war period, 
from  1902  to 
1911,  inclusive, 
shows  an  aver- 
age annual  pur- 
chase of  177,025 
cars  and  3704 
locomotives.  The 
subsequent  de- 
cade, which  in- 
cludes the  war 
years,  during 
which  there 
was  compara- 
tively little  rail- 
road buying, 
shows  an  aver- 
age per  year  of 
106,469  cars  and 
2151  locomo- 
tives bought.  It 
will  thus  be 
seen  at  a  glance 
that  in  the  ten  years  end- 
ed Dec.  31,  192i,  the  rail- 
roads had  not  replenished 
their  rolling  stock  at 
more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  average  buying  in  the 
preceding  ten-year  period. 
Theoretically,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United 
States  are  supposed  to  be 
actually      short      several 
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hundred  thousand  cars  of  what  past  experience  has 
proved  presumably  to  be  their  requirements.  Whether 
more  efficient  handling  of  traffic  and  the  gradual  in- 
creasing in  car  capacity  will  permit  the  railroads  to 
operate  efficiently  during  years  of  large  freight  move- 
ment with  a  fewer  number  of  cars  than  statistics  in- 
dicate to  be  necessary  is  still  to  be  fully  determined, 
but  the  present  traffic  situation  points  clearly  to  a 
shortage  of  cars.  The  carrying  capacity  of  cars  has 
been  increased  somewhat  and  the  pulling  power  of 
locomotives  is  now  considerably  larger. 

Those  who  have  based  their  estimates  of  probable 
railroad  buying  of  rolling  stock  during  the  next  few 
years  on  statistics  kept  for  the  past  20  years  or  more 
argue  that  200,000  cars  a  year  should  be  built  to  keep 
railroad  rolling  stock  in  normal  condition,  taking  care 
of  cars  retired  and  providing  for  normal  growth  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  to  be  moved.  On  account  of  the 
present  actual  shortage  of  cars,  it  is  further  argued 
that  the  railroads  should  buy  fully  250,000  cars  dur- 
ing the  next  year  to  place  themselves  in  good  condition. 

As  each  car  requires  an  average  of  about  10  tons 
of  steel  (the  range  being  from  about  (5  tons  for  box 
cars  to  17  tons  for  heavy  steel  cars)  railroad  purchas- 
ing of  250,000  cars  during  1923  would  mean  a  demand 
for  approximately  2,500,000  tons  of  steel.  Locomotive 
purchases  over  a  period  of  20  years  have  averaged 
close  to  3000  per  year,  requiring  a  total,  roughly,  of 
250,000  tons  of  steel.  These  figures  on  possible  steel 
requirements  do  not  include  the  large  number  of  car 
and  locomotive  accessories,  which  involve  considerable 
foundry  and  machine-«hop  work,  but  which  do  not  run 
into  exceptionally  large  tonnages. 

The  actual  condition  of  railroad  rolling  stock  at  the 
present  time  becomes  more  readily  understood  when  the 

1921  figures  on  purchases  are  taken  into  consideration. 
In  that  year  only  239  locomotives  and  23,346  cars  were 
ordered,  which  brings  down  the  average  for  1921  and 

1922  to  such  a  low  figure  as  to  give  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  present  so-called  "car  shortage." 

Figures  on  freight  car  purchases  for  1922  are  not 
complete,  however,  without  reference  to  the  contracts 
let  for  car  repairs.  Orders  booked  by  car  companies 
up  to  Oct.  15,  this  not  including  work  done  in  the 
railroad  companies'  own  shops,  total  93,000  cars.  As 
each  car  repaired  probably  requires  at  least  5  tons  of 
steel,  this  activity  accounts  for  close  to  500,000  tons 
additional  steel  orders  going  to  the  mills  this  year. 
In  all  of  1921  the  car  companies  repaired  only  48,782 
cars,  which  shows  quite  a  gain  for  repair  work  this 
year. 

Another  factor  of  interest  to  the  steel  trade  is  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  cars  ordered  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  all-steel  or  part  steel  construction, 
while  the  average  capacity  of  each  car  has  grown 
steadily,  from  28  tons  in  1902  to  over  45  in  late  years. 
As  the  movement  of  such  heavy  commodities  as  coal, 
coke,  ore,  pig  iron,  scrap  and  steel  products  has  in- 
creased very  heavily  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  need 
for  cars  of  larger  capacity  built  of  steel  is  readily  ex- 
plained. 

The  accompanying  table,  compiled  from  figures  ob- 
tained from  official  sources,  shows  the  volume  of  car 
and  locomotive  buying  in  this  country  since  1900. 

Car  and  Locomotive  Purchases 

..                                                 Ix>comotives.  Cars, 

'*-"'■                                                 Number  Number 

JJOl 4.340  193.439 

ll^X l.fiSS  19.'i.24S 

J'XJ 3,283  10S.936 

iVli 2.r,38  136.S61 

}S55 6,265  341,315 

|S2? 5.642  310.315 

^'"'' 3,482  151,711 

nil 1.182  62,669 

,SVn ^-'50  189,360 

},}? 3,787  141,024 

ioU 2.850  133,117 

\iU 4.515  234,758 

J,H 3.467  146.732 

'"1* 1.265  80,264 

\l\l 1.612  109.792 

J2   S 2.593  114,113 

'919 214  "06" 

JJ;" 1.998  S4'.207 

'9-1 239  23.346 

No  estimate  of  probable  purchases  of  railroad  roll- 


ing stock  within  the  next  few  years  can  properly  be 
reached  without  due  consideration  of  the  figures  show- 
ing the  growth  of  traffic.  Even  in  1921,  which  was  a 
year  of  general  industrial  depression,  the  railroads 
carried  309,443,050,000  ton  miles  of  freight,  only 
slightly  over  100,000,000,000  ton-miles  short  of  that 
carried  in  1920,  which  was  the  heaviest  traffic  year  on 
record,  exceeding  even  the  war  years  of  1917  and  1918. 
The  figures  showing  the  increase  in  traffic  since  1900 
follow : 

Ton-Miles 
Per  Car 
Year  Ton-.VIileage  Per  Day 

1900 141,596,551.161  284 

1905 186,463.109.510  295 

1910 255,016.910,451  327 

1915 276.830,302,723  320 

1916 365,771.824,741  424 

1917 394,465,400.493  449 

1918 405.379,284,206  457 

1919 364,293.063.017  405 

1920 413,698.749.000  487 

1921 309,443,050,000  366 


Reetl-Prentii-e    Co.'s    Plans    for    Becker    and 
WIiitcomh-Blaisdell  Companies 

The  stockholders  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  have  ratified  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  purchase  the  business  of  the 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and 
the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Worcester, 
including  good  will,  trade  names,  patents,  etc.,  and 
certain  machinery  and  equipment,  raw  materials  and 
the  entire  inventories  of  finished  machinery  and  cutters, 
and  such  portions  of  semi-manufactured  products  as 
the  new  owners  consider  worth  moving.  The  Becker 
and  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  plants  will  be  sold  and  the 
business  concentrated  in  the  Reed-Prentice  plants  in 
Worcester. 

In  a  statement  by  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.  it  is  brought 
out  that  "in  combining  the  business  in  a  few  plants  it 
is  proposed  to  simplify  the  lines  in  an  important  way, 
retaining  only  those  which  seem  the  most  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  machine  tool  market.  The 
Becker  line  will  be  reduced  to  some  extent,  but  the 
standard  models  will  be  retained,  of  course.  So,  too, 
will  other  lines  be  curtailed,  including  engine  lathes, 
upright  and  radial  drilling  machines  and  planers." 

The  statement  further  says:  "While  the  contem- 
plated consolidation  would  be  considered  a  fundament- 
ally sound  business  proposition  under  normal  condi- 
tions, the  board  of  directors  believes  it  is  especially 
advisable  at  this  itme  in  view  of  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions with  which  the  machine  tool  industry  is  now 
confronted.  For  two  years  or  more  the  machine  tool 
industry  has  been  practically  stagnant.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  orders  the  company's  losses  have  been  extremely 
heavy  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  continued  losses 
from  operations  unless  additional  business  can  be  se- 
cured. In  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  the 
plan  offers  an  opportunity  to  the  company  to  secure 
additional  business  in  lines  which  are  consistent  with 
and  supplementary  to  the  company's  present  lines." 

The  three  companies  have  had  a  joint  operation  of 
various  departments  for  two  years  or  more,  announce- 
ment being  made  in  The  Iron  Ace  of  July  8,  1920, 
that  their  sales,  purchasing,  accounting  and  executive 
departmnts  had  been  combined  and  that  various  selling 
agencies  throughout  the  country  had  been  displaced  by 
direct  factory  branches. 


American  marine  engines  recovered  from  wooden 
hulls  originally  built  for  service  against  Germany 
are  now  to  be  shipped  to  Germany  and  installed  in 
steel  hulls  built  there,  according  to  a  statement  from 
a  salvage  company  in  Portland,  Ore.,  which  is  "scrap- 
ping" the  wooden  ships.  There  are  li;2  triple-expan- 
sion engines,  of  1400  hp.  each,  involved  in  the  proposed 
deal  which  would  provide  the  rapidly  growing  German 
fleet  of  freight  ships  with  motive  power  at  less  cost 
and  in  less  time  than  would  be  needed  to  build  new 
engines. 


Optiiuisin  Prevails  at  Institute  Meeting 

Members  Look  Foiuanl  to  1%'iiotl  of  Prosperity,  but  Do  Not 

Ignore  Unfavorable  Faetors — Large  Attend- 

anee  and  Notable  Addresses 


OUTSTANDING  features  of  the  twenty-second 
general  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  last  Friday,  were  the  opening  address 
of  the  president.  Judge  Gary,  who  expressed  the 
hope  that  another  conference  would  be  held  at 
Washington  for  a  discussion  of  the  financial,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  questions  and  advocated 
greater  publicity  in  the  affairs  of  business  compa- 
nies and  labor  unions;  the  presentation  of  papers  of 
great  excellence;  the  dinner  speech  of  Rear  Admiral 
Carl  T.  Vogelgesang,  who  made  a  vigorous  argument 
for  a  strong  Navy;  the  address  of  Dwight  W.  Mor- 
row, New  York  attorney,  and  the  delightful  infor- 
mal remarks  of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  in  which  he 
poked  fun  at  Judge  Gary  as  a  farmer  and  told  why 
he  wanted  to  live  20  years  longer.  An  amplifier  in- 
stalled in  the  banquet  hall  enabled  all  of  the  ban- 
queters to  hear  the  speeches  distinctly. 

The  attendance  of  1350,  while  200  short  of  the 
record  made  in  November,  1921,  when  Marshal  Foch 
was  the  guest  of  honor,  was  considered  excellent  for 
a  time  when  there  was  no  extraordinary  attraction. 

The  drift  of  sentiment  as  expressed  in  the  lob- 
bies was  optimistic,  although  it  is  of  course  recog- 
nized there  are  still  some  disturbing  features  of 
present  conditions.  Further  recessions  are  expected 
in  pig  iron  prices  and  possibly  in  finished  materials. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Institute, 
Willis  F.  McCook,  president  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co., 
was  elected  a  dii'ector  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  George  F.  Downs,  formerly  presi- 
dent Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

The  12-Hour  Day 

In  his  preliminary  remarks  before  beginning  his 
formal  address  at  the  opening  morning  session. 
Judge  Gary  said  that  the  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  12-hr.  day  was  not  ready  to  report. 
"I  very  much  regret  that  this  is  true,"  he  said.  "I 
wish  to  urge  all  interested  to  furnish  the  special 
committee  and  sub-committees  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  any  information  that  would  be  of 
value  on  this  important  subject.  Many  have  ne- 
glected to  do  so.  We  have  been  urged  to  act  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  been  fair  and  reasonable,  and  in 
fairness  to  him,  who  is  carrying  such  heavy  bur- 
dens, we  ought  to  help  in  eveiy  way  in  our  power." 

Papers   Presented 

An  exceedingly  varied  range  of  subjects  was 
covered  by  the  nine  papers  on  the  technical  pro- 
gram. The  principal  activities  of  the  industry  from 
coal  to  electric  furnaces  were  discussed,  only  the 
blast  furnace  having  no  place  on  the  program  this 
year.  Abstracts  of  some  of  the  papers  follow,  and 
those  not  included  here  will  be  published  in  later 
issues  of  The  Iron  Age. 

Absent  Members   Honored 

In  opening  the  post-prandial  program  in  the 
evening.  Judge  Gary  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  of  Youngstown.  and  Willis  L. 
King  of  Pittsburgh,  vice-president  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Co. 


"1  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  Judge  Gary,  "that 
Uncle  Joe  is  not  with  us  to-night.  He  is  still  ill, 
but  in  fine  spirts,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  live  for 
many  years.  Another  good  friend,  Willis  King,  has 
been  in  poor  health  for  several  months,  but  is  im- 
proving rapidly.  We  earnestly  hope  that  both  of 
these  men  will  be  restored  to  health,  and,  as  a  slight 
tribute  to  them,  I  ask  that  you  all  rise  and  stand 
for  a  moment."    This  request  was  complied  with. 

The  Navy  and  the  Steel  Industry 

After  referring  briefly  to  the  fact  that  Friday  was 
the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  therefore 
Navy  Day,  Judge  Gary  introduced  Rear  Admiral 
Carl  T.  Vogelgesang,  commandant  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.  He  spoke  of  the  Navj'  as  the  foster 
parent  of  the  steel  business  and  the  backbone  of 
industry  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  He  said  that 
the  recent  conference  for  limitation  of  armament  at 
Washington  had  the  effect  of  weakening  that  back- 
bone to  some  extent  and  had  proved  a  stimulus  for 
fanatical  pacifists,  who  are  a  positive  danger  to  the 
country.  He  said  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  desire 
to  make  progress  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man 
there  will  be  competition,  and  that  in  seeking  the 
goal  of  ambition  a  national  sacrifice  is  sometimes 
necessary,  for  war  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  eco- 
nomic strife.  The  nation  must  be  productive  and 
progressive.  In  order  to  be  progressive,  it  must  ex- 
port about  20  per  cent  of  its  products  which  it  can- 
not use  itself.  For  this  reason  this  country  is  on 
the  threshold  of  economic  strife.  The  Navy  is  the 
bulwark  of  defense  and  is  necessary  unless  we  are 
to  sink  into  decay.  To  have  a  cheap  Navy  is  to 
cause  unjustifiable  waste.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
Navy,  it  must  be  the  best.  The  Navy  has  been 
maintained  by  about  8  per  cent  of  the  Federal  bud- 
get. This  expenditure  is  not  only  a  provision  for 
insurance,  but  has  done  more  for  science  and  com- 
merce than  any  other  branch  of  the  Government. 

Building  the  New  Navy 

The  admiral  told  how  in  1882  the  building  of  lhe 
new  Navy  was  started  when  Congress  voted  to  con- 
struct four  cruisers  from  domestic  steel  and  of  how 
manufacturers  protested  that  the  steel  could  not 
be  made  in  this  country.  Wrought  iron  was  used 
almost  entirely,  while  the  little  steel  used  came  from 
England.  These  manufacturers  hesitated  to  invest 
in  the  large  plants  necessary,  but  the  steel  plants 
were  built,  steel  men  learned  how  to  make  good 
steel,  and  in  a  short  time  the  price  of  steel  plates 
was  reduced  from  81/2C.  to  iVyc.  per  lb.  Then  sreel 
began  to  supplant  all  other  materials.  Andrew  Car- 
negie gave  credit  to  the  Navy  for  being  an  influ- 
ence in  improving  steel  manufacture. 

The  speaker  told  of  researches  that  had  been 
made  for  which  the  Navj^  had  paid,  whereby  the 
deleterious  effect  of  sulphur  in  steel  was  shown.  He 
spoke  of  how  the  Navy  had  contributed  to  progress 
in^  the  electric  field — in  propelling  ships  by  elec- 
tricity, in  developing  radio  plants  and  in  other  im- 
portant fields.  He  also  spoke  of  the  contributions 
of  the  Navy  in  personnel  service  and  of  the  splendid 
work  that  is  done  in  machine  shops  of  naval  ves- 
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sels.  He  referred  to  the  protection  given  by  the 
Navy  to  trade  and  to  American  citizens  in  foreign 
lands.  In  closing,  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  big 
Navy  of  100  per  cent  efficiency  and  declared  that 
the  small  appropriations  made  by  recent  sessions 
of  Congress  had  interfered  with  efficient  operation. 
He  vigorously  denounced  "political  opportunists 
and  misguided  pacifists,"  who  in  his  opinion  are  in- 
terfering with  the  progress  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Morrow  on  Modern  Progress 
D wight  W.  Morrow,  an  attorney  of  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York,  held  the  closest  at- 
tention of  the  audience  as  he  discussed  develop- 
ments in  the  progress  of  the  world.  He  said  he 
was  not  certain  that  in  future  years,  when  we  get  a 
better  perspective  on  the  advance  of  the  past  20 
years,  the  World  War,  great  as  it  was,  will  over- 
shadow what  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  all  history — quantity  production. 
With  clear  vision  and  an  impressive  array  of  facts 
and  figures,  he  de-scribed  how  this  quantity  produc- 
tion affects  the  lives  of  the  people.  Taking  sugar  as 
an  example,  he  told  how  200  years  ago  only  15C0 
tons  were  used  in  England  in  a  year,  while  in  the 
United  States  last  year  4,500,000  tons  were  con- 
sumed.   This  he  said  was  only  one  example  of  how 


quantity  production  has  contributed  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  millions  of  people.  He  spoke  also 
of  the  tremendous  fluctuations  in  business  in  the 
early  days  and  of  the  frightful  loss  of  life  due  to 
famine  and  disease,  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
checked  to  a  large  extent.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  capitalist-laborer  would  be  the 
owner  of  industry.  He  said  that  one  of  the  greatest 
things  Judge  Gary  had  accomplished  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  employees  who  were  also 
stockholders. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  was  the  last  speaker  of  the 
evening,  and,  as  usual,  delighted  the  audience.  He 
said  that  since  he  last  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday  and 
had  now  been  in  the  business  longer  than  any  other 
member — 43  years.  He  said  that  the  most  highly 
valued  dividends  were  not  those  that  came  in 
money,  but  in  the  friendship  of  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  for  those  friendships  he  would  not  ex- 
change all  that  came  to  him  in  the  way  of  material 
success.  He  wanted  to  live  20  years  more  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  those  friendships  and  all  the  good 
things  of  life.  He  said  that  he  had  never  built  a 
plant  which  had  been  big  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time  of  prosperity. 


President  Gary  Makes  Plea  for  Publicity 

Says  Business  and  Labor  Unions  Should  Be  Treated  Alike — Places 
Blame  for  Interference  ^\^th  Prosperous  Conditions 


IN  opening  his  address,  Judge  Gary  said  that  his 
remarks  would  relate  to  economics  and  would  be 
spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest.  He 
said  that  in  consideration  of  all  economic  questions, 
every  one  should  endeavor  to  determine  the  final  effect 
upon  the  people  as  a  whole.  Personal  or  private  gain 
or  advancement  or  political  advantage  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  general  public  good.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  labor,  constituting  85  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  production,  is  not  as  a  rule  paid  more  than  is 
proper,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  He  deprecated 
the  tendency  to  believe  that  everything  objectionable 
can  be  overcome  by  the  adoption,  amendment  or  repeal 
of  laws.  He  said  that  a  combination  calculated  to  con- 
trol business  or  production  either  as  to  quantities  or 
prices,  by  the  employers  or  by  the  employees,  interferes 
with  the  natural  course  of  business  and  results  in  hard- 
ships upon  all  who  are  outside  of  the  combination,  who 
may  be  termed  the  consumers. 

Referring  to  demands  made  upon  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  country.  Judge  Gary  said  that  "the  patience, 
perseverance,  wisdom,  ability  and  honesty  of  a  Presi- 
dent like  the  one  now  administering  the  affairs  of  this 
country"  are  required.  "We  should  strive  to  hold  up 
his  hands;  we  should  pray  for  him  and  not  find  fault 
or  condemn,"  said  Judge  Gary.  "He  is  doing  better, 
much  better,  than  any  one  who  unjustly  criticizes  him 
would  do  if  in  his  place." 

A  strong  plea  was  made  for  publicity,  saying  its 
practical  results  and  its  necessities  in  all  departments 
of  economic  life  without  discrimination  or  exception 
have  not  been  given  due  consideration.  The  full  expo- 
sure to  the  people  of  business  methods  and  management 
on  the  part  of  public  and  private  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations will,  he  said,  create  and  firmly  establish  a 
powerful,  effective  and  satisfactory  public  sentiment, 
which,  on  the  average  and  for  the  long  run,  will  be 
more  potential  than  penal  statutes.  Judge  Gary  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  investigations  by  legislative 
committees  sometimes  have  been  of  great  benefit  and 
have  resulted  m  correcting  existing  evils,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  harmful  because  unfair,  politically 
partisan  and  managed  without  regard  to  rules  which 


govern  legal  procedure.  He  added:  "The  committees 
are  often  made  up  largely  of  lawyers,  some  of  whom  are 
inclined  to  deal  in  personalities,  are  vindictive  and  arbi- 
trary, and  as  the  witness  or  other  person  subject  to 
investigation  is  not  usually  permitted  to  have  a  lawyer 
to  represent  and  protect  him,  great  injustice  is  likely 
to  result." 

Referring  to  the  recent  industrial  conflict.  Judge 
Gary  commended  the  national  administration  and 
added :  "There  is  nothing  to  be  said  at  this  time  against 
labor  organizations  or  their  leaders;  certainly  there  is 
or  should  be  no  personal  animosity.  But  to  permit  any 
group,  and  this  representing  only  a  minority  in  its 
branch  of  industry,  to  be  exempted  from  publicity  is  an 
injustice  and  a  wrong  to  the  general  public." 

Judge  Gary  talked  emphatically  in  regard  to  the 
great  debt  owing  by  certain  foreign  nations  to  the 
United  States,  saying  that  to  cancel  these  debts  or  any 
part  of  them  would  be  forced  charity,  which  is  never 
agreeable  to  the  donor,  and,  as  a  rule,  equally  disagree- 
able to  a  self-respecting  person  or  nation.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  held  in  Washington 
another  peace  conference  for  the  full  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  all  unsettled  financial,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial questions  in  which  our  people  are  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  participated  in  by  able, 
open-minded,  well-disposed  representatives  from  the 
different  nations,  such  as  those  who  appeared  at  the 
recent  limitation  of  armament  conference. 

Business  Conditions 

In  conclusion  Judge  Gary  spoke  of  business  condi- 
tions, saying: 

"There  are  no  obstacles  to  continued  prosperity  in 
the  iron  and  steel  business  of  the  United  States  except 
such  as  may  arise  from  interference  with  the  natural 
course  of  supply  and  demand.  There  is  a  great  abund- 
ance of  high  quality  iron  ore;  steam,  gas  and  coking 
coal;  limestone  and  other  raw  products,  all  within  easy 
reach;  also  furnaces,  mills  and  shops  of  the  highest 
grades,  railroads  and  ships  for  transportation,  every 
variety  of  experts  of  pronounced  ability,  organizations 
and  systems  equal  to  any  in  the  world ;  and  the  demand 
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for  every  kind  and  character  of  steel  is  far  in  excess 
of  capacity  to  produce.  Steel  is  needed  immediately 
for  buildings  and  other  structures,  for  railroads,  for 
farms,  for  pipe  lines,  for  canning:,  for  equipment  of 
every  kind,  for  guns,  tools  and  implements  of  thousands 
of  varieties,  for  wire,  ranging  from  the  finest  watch 
springs  and  piano  springs  to  the  largest  cables,  for 
cars,  automobiles,  aeroplanes  and  other  vehicles  for 
transportation  of  property  and  persons,  and  many  other 
purposes. 

"Order  books  are  well  filled,  finished  steel,  aggregat- 
ing many  thousand  tons,  is  stored  at  the  producing 
mills,  ready  for  shipment,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
recent  labor  troubles  at  the  mines  and  in  transportation 
circles.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  an  interference 
with  the  mining  and  delivery  of  coal  and  with  the  trans- 
portation of  finished  iron  and  steel,  and  there  is  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  labor. 

■Who  Are  Blamable? 

"If  the  natural  course  of  business  had  not  been 
interrupted,  we  would  now  be  enjoying  success  and  pros- 
perity in  our  industry  greater  than  ever  before,  so  far 
as  volume  is  concerned.  Who  is  blamable?  The  answer 
is:  Any  one  who  by  word  or  deed  has  interrupted  or 
hindered  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand;  or  has  interfered  with  the  full,  free  and 
unlimited  right  to  work,  to  operate  and  to  produce. 

"All  that  is  necessary  to  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  is  the  legitimate  utilization  of  our  stupendous 
resources.  We  can  produce  here  everji;hing  to  supply 
to  our  inhabitants  their  necessities  and  their  comforts; 
also  luxuries  and  even  delicacies.  We  can  produce  with- 
out limit,  fuel,  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  everything 
to  make  us  comfortable  and  happy,  and  then  have  left 
much  for  other  countries  whenever  they  are  in  need. 
We  would  sell  for  cash  or  work  or  on  credit;  or  when 
distress  is  occasioned  by  calamity,  furnish  supplies  with- 
out consideration  except  a  continuance  of  friendly  and 
Christain  response.  We  are  no  better  than  the  people 
of  other  nations;  and  we  are  no  worse. 

"The  fault  for  lack  of  continual  prosperity  in  a 
measure  may  be  laid  at  our  own  doors.  If  so,  then  let 
us  to  the  best  of  our  ability  overcome  our  faults  and 
consistently  adopt  and  practice  reasonable  and  con- 
structive policies. 

Too  Many  Tinkers 

"Fault  in  many  places  no  doubt  exists.  There  are 
too  many  tinkers,  too  few  experts.  Many  individuals, 
by  reason  of  political  position  or  other  limited  success, 
assume  to  know  a  good  deal  about  matters,  particularly 
economic,  concerning  which  they  have  little  information, 
derived  either  from  study  or  experience,  and  these  gen- 
erally talk  the  loudest  and  longest  on  these  subjects. 
Others  from  a  desire  to  control  or  create  antagonisms  or 
to  derive  personal  profit,  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  and  reasonable  course  of  business,  sometimes 
resorting  to  force  and  brutality.  We  must  keep  our  own 
houses  clean,  search  our  own  hearts,  remain  true  and 


loyal   and   above   reproach,   and   then   openly   proclaim 
the  truth  at  proper  times  and  places. 

"Just  at  this  time  it  is  generally  recognized  there  is 
a  shortage  of  labor,  although  now  and  generally  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  idle  men  who  do  not  ask 
for  or  desire  steady  work.  For  various  reasons  many 
workmen  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Business  here  was  dull,  and  besides,  these  men  on 
account  of  very  large  .  wage  rates  had  accumulated 
money  and  believed  themselves  to  be  independent.  The 
shortage  in  labor,  however,  has  come  principally  as  the 
result  of  the  percentage  immigration  laws  which  have 
limited  the  number  of  workmen  who  would  now  come 
to  this  country  if  not  prevented  by  the  laws  referred  to. 
After  some  experience  these  laws  are  now  believed  by 
large  numbers  to  be  unreasonable.  Ostensibly,  at  least, 
they  were  aimed  at  the  sudden  and  large  increases  in 
the  foreigners  who  were  locating  here,  many  of  them 
entertaining  views  hostile  to  the  ideas  of  our  Govern- 
ment. These  laws  ought  to  be  promptly  changed.  The 
restrictions  upon  immigration  should  be  directed  to  the 
question  of  quality  rather  than  numbers  of  foreigners 
coming  to  this  country.  Measures  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  to  those  who  are  clearly  shown  to  be 
healthy,  morally,  politically  and  physically,  ought  to  be 
clear,  strict  and  enforceable ;  but  the  number  allowed 
to  come  here  should  be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  our 
industries.  The  administration  of  the  law  could  be 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  and  impartial  govern- 
mental commission  or  department,  to  be  managed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public  and  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  special  class  or  the  exploitation  of  any 
impractical  or  injurious  theory.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
imnortant  questions  now  being  debated  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Will  Soon  Get  Back 

"In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  have  confronted 
industry  and  appreciably  frightened  investors,  the 
manufacturers  of  steel  are  now  producing,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  75  per  cent  of  their  estimated  capacity. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  total  capacity  20  years 
ago.  We  are  making  a  better  quality  of  steel,  are 
increasing  diversification  of  shapes  for  additional  uses; 
and  in  many  ways  we  are  extending  capacity  and 
efl'ecting  economies,  although  selling  prices  have  not 
kept  pace  with  larger  costs.  We  shall  soon  get  back  to 
a  basis  of  business  that  will  yield  fair  profits,  if  per- 
mitted to  proceed  without  unreasonable  interference. 

"As  to  general  business  conditions,  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said,  great  significance  should  be 
given  to  the  publications  concerning  the  enormous  sav- 
ings bank  balances.  These  show  conclusively  a  disposi- 
tion to  economize,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons.  Econo- 
my and  saving  are  fundamental  to  thrift  and  prosperity. 

"In  this  greatest,  richest,  most  admirable  country, 
there  should  be  the  continuance  of  prosperity  without 
prolonged  depressions.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  can 
be  a  decided  influence  toward  progress  and  stabiliz- 
ation."       • 


The  Electric  Furnace  in  Refining  Iron  and  Stei^l 

Present  Status  and  Reasons  for  World-Wide  Expansion — 
Role  of  Clean  Steel — Flexibility  of  the  Process 


BY   JOHN  A.   MATHEWS* 


IT  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked  by  the 
steel  trade  that  this  year,  1922,  marks  the  ter-cen- 
tenary  of  iron  making  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
1622,  the  first  iron  was  made  at  Falling  Creek,  Va., 
and  in  the  same  year  the  plant  was  destroyed  and  the 
workmen  massacred  by  the  Indians.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  charcoal  hearths  and  forges  to  the  consideration 
of  the  electric  furnace — the  latest  development  in  steel 
making  processes. 


The  rapidity  with  which  electric  furnaces  have  been 
installed  within  the  last  decade  all  over  the  world  calls 
for  some  analysis  as  to  cause.  After  10  to  12  years 
of  invention  and  pioneering  there  were  about  125  fur- 
naces in  the  world  in  1912.  At  this  time,  Germany  led 
with  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number.  To-day,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  estimated,  there  are  1000  furnaces, 
388  of  them  being  in  the  United  States  according  to 
The  Iron  Age  figures  for  Jan.  1,  1922.    Accurate  sta- 
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Authors  ot  Papers  Kead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and 

bteel  Institute 


H  FOSTER  BAIN,  director  Bureau  of  Mines.  Wash- 
•  ington,  author  of  the  paper  on  "Modern  Methods 
of  Mining  Coal,"  has  had  extensive  experience  in  mining 
operations,  for  after  graduating  from  Moore's  Hill  Col- 
lege, Indiana,  and  taking  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  he  became  associated  with  the  Iowa 
Geological  Survey,  and  leaving  the  Survey  in  1900, 
went  to  Colorado,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  Cripple 
Creek,  managing  a  mining  property.  Later  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
Illinois  Geological  Survey,  was  editor  of  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  San  Francisco,  editor  of  Mining  Maga- 
zine, London,  and  engaged  in  exploration  work  in  South 
Africa.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Dr. 
Bain  returned  to  the  United  States  and  became  assistant 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  speeding  up  of  mineral  production.  At 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Dr.  Bain  went  to  the  Far 
East  in  exploration  work  for  American  interests.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1921,  was 
made  assistant  director  and  acting  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  He  was  confirmed  as  director  by  the 
Senate  in  May,  1921. 

■p^R.  JOHN  A.  MATHEWS,  president  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
-L'  of  America  and  author  of  the  paper  on  the  "Present 
Status  of  the  Electric  Furnace  in  Refining  Iron  and 
Steel,"  was  born  May  20,  1872,  at  Washington,  Pa. 
He  received  degrees  from  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  attended  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  London  University,  London.  After 
serving  for  a  time  as  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  he  became  a  metallurgist  at  the 
Sanderson  works  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 
He  was  made  assistant  manager  two  years  later,  re- 
maining there  until  1908,  when  he  became  operating 
manager  of  the  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
He  later  became  general  manager  and  in  1915  president 
of  the  company,  and  at  the  same  time  was  made  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Syracuse  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  He  was  elected  a  director  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  was 
transferred  December,  1919,  to  Pittsburgh,  holding  that 
position  until  November,  1920,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  company,  which  position  he  now  holds. 
He  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Carnegie  gold  medal 
for  research  from  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (Great 
Britain)  in  1902. 

tpDWARD  F.  ENTWISLE.  whose  paper  was  on  the 
J-J  Economic  Importance  of  the  Power  Plant  in  the 
Steel  Imlustry,"  gi-aduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1006.  During  lyOG  and  1907  he  was  on  power  plant 
construction   work  for  Ford,  Bacon   &   Davis  of  New 


York,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  the  fall  of  1907  he  went  to 
the  Duquesne  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  working 
successively  in  the  master  mechanic's  department,  steam 
engineering  department,  and  again  in  the  mechanical 
department  in  charge  of  the  installation  of  six  Snow 
gas  engines.  After  their  installation  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  their  operation  and  also  the  operation  of  all 
steam  power,  blowing  and  water  supply  equipment. 
In  1914  he  became  mechanical  engineer  for  the  Mary- 
land plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  and  in  1916, 
upon  the  active  acquisition  of  that  company  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  he  was  made  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Steelton  plant.  During  the  latter  half  of  1917 
he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Donagh- 
more  division,  comprising  Bethlehem's  blast  furnace 
and  ore  concentration  operations  at  Lebanon,  and  in 
1918  he  was  again  moved  to  the  Steelton  plant  as 
assistant  general  manager,  which  position  he  now 
holds. 


WP.  CHANDLER,  JR.,  who  read  a  paper  on  "Heat- 
•  ing  Furnaces  for  Blooms,  Slabs  and  Billets,"  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1889,  and  after  attending 
the  public  Schools  of  that  city  and  the  Penn  Charter 
School  of  Philadelphia,  entered  Cornell  University  in 
1906,  graduating  in  1910  with  the  degree  of  mechanical 
engineer.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  at  Clairton,  Pa.  .\fter  doing  various  work  in 
the  rolling  mills  and  inspection  department,  he  went 
into  the  steam  engineering  department  and  was  steam 
engineer  from  1914  to  1917.  The  following  year  he  had 
charge  of  the  boiler  house  for  the  Cleveland  Furnace 
Co.,  Cleveland,  leaving  there  to  become  assistant  fuel 
and  experimental  engineer  for  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  at  Duquesne,  Pa.  In  August,  1922,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  become  fuel  and  experimental  engineer  at 
that  works. 

GH.  JONES,  president  Hillside  Fluorspar  Mines,  Chi- 
•  cago,  who  presented  a  paper  on  "Fluorspar  and 
Its  Uses,"  has  been  identified  with  the  ii'on  and  steel 
business  for  50  years,  more  than  half  of  which  was  with 
the  Inland  Steel  Co.  Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Inland  Company  in  1893,  and  its  re- 
markable progress  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
efforts.  He  resigned  his  position  as  first  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  on  Jan.  1, 
1922,  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Hill- 
side Fluorspar  Mines,  Chicago,  whose  mines  are  at 
Rosiclaire,  111.  He  was  born  in  England,  Jan.  25,  1856, 
came  to  this  country  in  1871  and  for  22  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  Hall,  Kimbark  &  Co.,  wholesale  iron  and 
steel  merchants,  Chicago. 
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W.   p.  CHANDLER.  JR. 


G.   R.    MC-PERMOTT 


C.    L.    KINNEY,    JR. 


H.    H.   STOEK 


(>  L.  KINNEY,  JR.,  who  with  G.  R.  McDermott  pre- 
J>  sented  a  paper  on  "The  Thermal  Efficiency  of  the 
Open-Hearth  Furnace,"  was  born  at  Wareham,  Mass., 
Aug.  4,  1876.  He  graduated  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  class  of  1899,  and  was  chemist  for 
the  Tremont  Nail  Co.,  Shiclile  Harrison  &  Howard  Co., 
and  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South  Works,  1899-1901.  He  was 
employed  in  the  open-hearth  department  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  South  Works,  in  various  foreman  positions 
and  as  assistant  superintendent  from  1902  to  1911,  and 
has  been  superintendent  of  open-hearth  plant  No.  1  of 
the  same  works  since  1911. 

GR.  McDERMOTT,  assistant  engineer  Illinois  Steel 
•  Co.,  South  Chicago,  who  was  associated  with  C.  L. 
Kinney,  Jr.,  in  presenting  a  paper  on  "The  Thermal 
Efficiency  of  the  Open-Hearth  Furnace,"  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  received  his  degree  as  mechan- 
ical engineer  from  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University, 
class  of  1905.  Upon  graduating,  he  became  associated 
with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in 
its  steam  turbine  engineering  department.  He  re- 
turned to  Cornell  University  two  years  later  for  post 
graduate  work,  also  acting  as  assistant  professor  of 
thermodynamics  as  applied  to  heat  -  power  engineer- 
ing for  a  year  and  a  half.  Next  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  (now  W.  P. 
Robinson  &  Co.)  and  the  New  England  Engineering 
Co.  as  superintendent  of  construction.  In  191.3,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.;  appointed  steam  engineer  in  1917, 
promoted  to  his  present  position  in  1920.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermott presented  a  paper  before  the  1921  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engi- 
neers entitled  "Utilization  of  Waste  Heat  for  Steam 
Generation."  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers. 

RC.  HELM,  author  of  the  paper  on  "The  Use  of 
•  Liquid  Fuel  in  Metallurgical  Furnaces,"  received 
his  technical  education  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1913.  He  took  a  position  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.. 
Steelton,  Pa.,  for  a  short  time.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1913  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  physical  laboratory 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  as  a  laboratory  as- 
sistant and  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  manufacture  of  both  steel  and  coo- 
per wires,  becoming  later  first  assistant  in  the  same 
laboratory.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Worcester  district  physical  laboratory 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

HENRY  T.  CHANDLER,  author  of  the  paper  on  the 
"Steel  Requirements  of  the  Automotive  Industry," 
was  one  of  the  younger  men  who  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  meeting.  He  was  born  in  1890.  He  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of  California,  three  years 


at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  one  year 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and  one  and  one-half  years  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  spe- 
cializing in  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics.  He 
was  for  five  years  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  its  re- 
search laboratory,  and  has  been  employed  by  C.  H. 
Wills  &  Co.  as  metallurgist  for  the  past  two  years. 

TJARRY  HARKNESS  STOEK,  professor  in  mining- 
J--I-  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal"  was  born 
in  Washington,  on  Jan.  16,  1866  and  was  graduated  from 
Lehigh  University  in  1887.  In  the  following  year,  he 
was  awarded  a  degi-ee  in  mining  engineering  by  that 
institution  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  assistant 
engineer  with  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  Later  he  became  instructor  in  mining,  metallurgy 
and  geology  at  Lehigh  University.  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  mining  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  For  two  years  he  was  editor  of 
Mvtie  and  Minerals,  Scranton,  Pa.,  being  named  as  head 
of  the  department  of  mining  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1909,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
Mr.  Stoek  is  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Mine  Rescue  Com- 
mission, and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Mining  Investiga- 
tion Commission,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  of  Great  Britain, 
Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute,  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  and  ex-president  of  the  Coal  Mining  Insti- 
tute of  America.  Among  his  writings  are  found:  "The 
.Anthracite  Coal  Field,"  "Economic  History  of  Anthra- 
cite," "Education  of  Mine  Employees"  and  "The  Storage 
of  Coal."  Mr.  Stoek's  home  is  at  1203  West  Illinois 
Street,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  V.  FiREEMAN  who  appeared  with  Prof.  H.  H. 
^  Stoek,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  presenting  the 
paper  of  "Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal"  was  born  at  St 

Ignace,  Mich.,  in  188.5,  graduated  from  Ashland,  Wis.. 
High  School  and  Chicago  School  of  Assaying,  later" 
specializing  in  industrial  organic  chemistrv  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  three  years,  he  was  chief 
chemist  of  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Co.,  now 
the  Charcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America,  at  its  Ashland  plant. 
He  became  chemist  to  the  coal  and  coke  committee  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1908,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  since  held,  working  on  the  technical  features 
of  all  coal  and  coke  problems  coming  before  that  body 
especially  on  questions  regarding  the  by-products  of 
coking  coal  and  coal  treatment  processes.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Corporation's  chemical  committee  com- 
piling standard  methods. 


Under  an  order  of  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court  of 
Michigan,  the  receiver  offered  for  sale  Oct.  31  the 
Detroit  Structural  Steel  Co.'s  plant  at  Newburn  Ave- 
nue and  Six  Mile  Road,  Detroit.  The  plant  is  only  a 
few  years  old  and  was  fully  equipped  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  structural  steel. 
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tistics  have  been  extremely  diflScult  to  secure  during 
late  years,  but  according  to  Dr.  Richard  Amberg*  there 
are  65  furnaces  in  Germany  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ingots,  with  a  yearly  productive  capacity  of 
430,000  tons  and  an  unknown  number  of  furnaces  mak- 
ing steel  castings  with  a  capacity  estimated  at  300,000 
tone  per  annum.  I  think  we  may  estimate  the  total 
number  of  electric  furnaces  in  Germany  as  about  100 
to  110. 

Reasons  for  Expansion 

The  reasons  for  the  world-wide  expansion  of  electric 
steel  making  are  three: 

1 — Cheapening  of  wholesale  power  rates,  due  to 
hydroelectric  and  improved  steam  plant  developments. 
Thus  it  is  now  commercial  to  use  electricity  for  melt- 
ing, whereas  the  original  promoters  of  arc  furnaces  felt 
that  their  use  would  be  of  necessity  confined  to  refin- 
ing of  metal  premelted  by  the  older  processes. 

2 — The  extreme  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  elec- 
tric furnaces  to  a  wide  range  of  uses.  It  has  been 
shown  by  experience  that  they  may  be  successfully  used 
for  melting  cold  charges  or  refining  liquid  charges, 
for  making  ingots  or  castings,  and  for  melting  ferro- 
alloys. They  may  be  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bessemer  or  open-hearth,  or  both.  Tliey  may  be 
operated  acid  or  basic.  They  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  blast  furnace  or  cupola  for  making  gray 
iron,  malleable  and  semi-steel  castings.  For  foundry 
use  particularly,  the  small  units  are  advantageous  for 
making  frequent  small  heats  of  steel  or  iron  castings. 

The  most  popular  size  of  electric  furnace  in  this 
country  is  of  6  gross  tons  capacity,  but  furnaces  from 
V4  to  40  tons  capacity  have  proved  equally  successful. 
In  furnaces  of  6  tons,  or  a  little  larger,  hand  charging 
is  general,  but  in  the  larger  sizes  either  mechanical 
charging  (jf  cold  materials  or  the  use  of  hot  metal 
charges  is  usual.  Duplexing  of  open-hearth  steel  is 
practiced  in  many  of  the  larger  units,  while  triplexing 
is  done  at  the  great  installation  at  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  as  described  at  the  institute  a  few  years  ago  by 
T.  W.  Robinson.t 

All  of  the  manifold  methods  of  operation  are  pos- 
sible with  the  use  of  arc  fui'naces,  which  are  by  far 
the  most  frequently  used,  here  and  abroad.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  arc  furnaces  in  the  United  States  near- 
ly one-half  are  of  the  Hei'oult  type  and  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  productive  capacity  is  repre- 
sented by  them. 

The  electric  furnace  has  small  possibilities  in  this 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  from  the  ore, 
but  during  the  war  period  several  furnaces  were  used 
to  make  so-called  synthetic  pig  iron  from  turnings  and 
borings  and  other  light  scrap,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  France.  In  Sweden,  Norway  and  Italy, 
where  metallurgical  fuel  is  very  dear  and  electricity  is 
cheap,  electric  smelting  of  ores  is  an  established  indus- 
try. The  world's  production  for  1921  is  placed  at 
377,900  tons,  and  most  of  you  will  recall  that  the  year 
1921  was  not  a  good  year  for  high  records. 

3 — Quality  of  products.  A  new  process  to  succeed 
must  be  cheaper  in  operation  or  produce  a  better  qual- 
ity. The  cost  of  electric  steel  is  rarely  lower  than 
open-hearth  and  never  lower  than  Bessemer  and  there- 
fore its  success  is  presumably  due  to  its  producing  a 
generally  superior  product.  Of  course  there  are  espe- 
cially favored  localities  or  peculiar  market  conditions 
which  warrant  the  installation  of  small  electric  furnaces 
where  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  installations  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  In  the  same  localities  and  mar- 
kets electric  furnaces  do  operate  successfully  alongside 
of  large  tonnage  plants  and  under  such  conditions  qual- 
ity must  be  the  principal  reason  for  success  rather  than 
low  cost. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  country  has  not  installed 
1,500,000  tons  of  productive  electric  capacity  to  compete 
with  the  present  crucible  capacity  of  one-tenth  that  vol- 

rr  Mi£'**^'''.'*^o^'"""*??5  '1  ""^  ^'■°"  an<»  Steel  Industry, 
Helloa,  vol.  28,  p.   169.  tor  April.  1922.  ""=•"0'. 

.  <?'''';£  JX}f'^''^  Process  of  Prodiu-ine  Kleclric  Steel 
at  South  Chicago.  ^  earbook,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  1918,  p.  115.  ^**' 


ume.  In  an  address  several  years  ago  I  said:  "It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  process  is  discovered  that  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  Crucible  steel  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  This 
earliest  process  makes  the  best  steel  and  has  never  been 
surpassed."  The  superior  lasting  qualities  of  German 
guns  were  often  ascribed  to  the  use  of  molybdenum, 
zirconium,  uranium  or  other  strange  alloys,  but  my  own 
idea  is  that  the  use  of  clean,  well-melted  crucible  or 
electric  steel  is  a  more  probable  explanation.  Crucible 
steel  was  employed  for  many  submarine  crankshafts, 
and  apparently  the  Germans  recognize  that  when  fabri- 
cating and  machining  costs  are  far  in  excess  of  material 
cost,  and  where  dependability  is  a  vital  necessity,  it 
is  a  poor  policy  to  save  at  the  spigot  and  let  out  at  the 
bunghole.  Quality  depends  upon  the  selection  of  raw 
materials,  the  process  of  melting  and  subsequent  care 
in  forging  and  heat  treating.  The  electric  furnace 
provides  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  which  sulphur  is 
readily  removed  and  with  it  goes  one  of  the  generally 
recognized  inclusions,  manganese  sulphide,  and  the 
same  condition  serves  to  eliminate  oxides. 

Importance  of  Clean  Steel 

The  electric  furnace,  therefore,  is  a  potential  source 
of  clean  steel  which  is  more  highly  appreciated  than 
formerly,  and  the  electric  product  is  opportune  to  meet 
the  new  and  exacting  requirements  for  ordnance,  auto- 
mobiles and  airplanes,  and  other  devices  in  which  al- 
ternating stresses  are  very  severe.  The  importance  of 
clean  steel  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  extensivt- 
investigations  of  the  fatigue  of  metals  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  H.  F.  Moore.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  higher  the  elastic  or  proportional  limit 
resulting  from  heat  treatment,  the  more  serious  would 
become  defects  such  as  non-metallic  inclusions  and 
seams  in  parts  made  from  inferior  steel.  Dr.  McCance 
confirms  this  in  stating  that  fatigue  failure  under  re- 
peated stress  is  a  progressive  failure,  starting  in  all 
cases  in  some  defect  or  irregularity  either  of  internal 
structure  or  external  surface. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  freedom  from  inclusions 
in  electric  steel  I  might  mention  the  result  of  actual 
count  of  hairlines,  due  to  inclusions,  in  the  ground  sur- 
face of  steel  to  the  same  chemical  specification — a 
chrome-nickel  steel  for  aeroplane  crankshafts.  As  the 
result  of  tests  on  several  heats  of  this  steel  by  the 
basic,  and  acid  open-hearth  and  basic  electric  process, 
the  average  count  ran  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  4  to  1,  and  the 
hairlines  in  the  electric  steel  were  much  shorter  than 
in  the  steel  of  open-hearth  manufacture.  Another  illus- 
tration from  my  own  experience  may  be  convincing. 
In  one  of  the  races  at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  a 
few  years  ago,  about  one-half  of  the  cars  starting 
did  not  finish  because  of  failure  of  vital  parts.  The 
following  year  nine  or  ten  cars,  which  I  knew  con- 
tained our  electric  furnace  product  in  their  important 
pai-ts,  all  finished  the  race  without  mishap,  and  in- 
cluded the  winning  car.  A  practical  demonstration 
of  this  kind  is  more  eloquent  than  columns  of  figures 
of  laboratory  tests. 

The  recent  paper  by  W.  J.  Priestley*  outlines  the 
splendid  results  of  electric  furnace  ordnance  steels  made 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  the  largest  furnaces  in  the 
United  States.  He  shows  that  the  results  are  due  to 
clean  steel  and  freedom  from  oxides,  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  These  results  show  that  large  units,  with 
proper  handling,  can  produce  very  high  quality  steel, 
and  we  see  no  reason,  now  that  larger  electrodes  can  be 
made  of  dependable  quality,  why  a  GO  or  80  ton  furnace 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  relatively  as  satisfactory 
results.  The  electric  steel  rail  is  still  a  desired  pos- 
sibility. The  increased  demands  made  upon  materials 
of  construction  call  for  new  methods  for  meeting  those 
demands.  As  I  stated  here  six  years  ago,  the  electric 
furnace  was  opportunely  invented  to  meet  a  new  de- 
mand rather  than  to  replace  an  old  process. 

It  would  be  mere  repetition  to  restate  here  the 
various  types  of  furnaces,  such  as  arc,  induction,  radia- 
tion, etc.  They  have  been  described  in  books  and  tech- 
nical magazines  and  we  need  only  observe  in  passing 


•Rftect  of  Sulphur  and  O.xldes  In  Ordnance  Steel, 
Transactions,  American  Institute  of  Mlnlne  and 
Metallurgrlcal  Engineers,  vol.  LXVII,  p.  317    (1922). 
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that  there  have  been  no  new  principles  of  heating  em- 
ployed since  the  first  few  years — with  the  possible 
exception  of  Dr.  Northrup's  high  frequency  induction 
furnace,  which  has  not  thus  far  been  successfully 
employed  in  units  of  commercial  size  in  the  st«el  in- 
dustry. 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Refinements 

Of  mechanical  and  electrical  refinements  there  have 
been  many,  all  in  the  nature  of  improvements  in  regula- 
tion and  economy,  .\niong  these  may  be  mentioned 
two  of  American  origin,  J.  A.  Seede's  automatic  elec- 
trode regulator,  and  E.  T.  Moore's  peak-load  regu- 
lator. The  principle  of  dual,  or  rather  multiple,  volt- 
ages was  embodied  in  our  original  installation  in  1906, 
but  its  metallurgical  significance  was  not  so  apparent 
as  it  was  later  when  we  installed  a  process  employ- 
ing a  220  volt  arc  and  with  considerable  difl!iculty  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  inventor  that  provision  for  a 
lower  voltage  for  use  during  tbe  refining  period  must 
be  provided.  The  desirability  of  relativet>-  high  voltage 
for  melting  and  low  voltage  for  refining  is  now  general- 
ly recognized.  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
as  the  shortcomings  of  the  earlier  furnaces  appeared, 
such  as  well-fitting  doors,  water-cooled  arches,  better 
electrodes  and  holders  and  economizers  to  cut  down 
oxidation  and  waste  of  the  electrode.  In  my  own  e.\- 
perience  I  have  seen  electrode  costs  per  ton  of  product 
as  high  as  $8  gradually  decline  to  35c.  This  was  in 
a  furnace  refining  molten  charges. 

The  electric  furnace   is  also  a  recognized  factor  in 


melting  non-ferrous  alloys,  such  as  brass  and  Monel 
metal,  as  well  as  special  alloys  such  as  nichrome, 
"rezistal"  "stellite,"  stainless  steel,  manganese  steel. and 
high-speed  steels,  besides  an  endless  variety  of  the 
simpler  alloy  and  carbon  steels  from  the  mildest  to  the 
hardest  tempers. 

Versatility  of  the  Electric  Furnace 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  its  astonishing  flex- 
ibility— versatility,  we  might  call  it — has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  metallui-gical  world  in  almost  every 
branch  of  smelting,  melting,  refining,  heating  and  even 
baking  metals.  To  those  of  us  who  have  watched  its 
growth  from  the  start,  it  seemed  very  slow  in  achiev- 
ing the  recognition  we  felt  must  inevitably  come  to  it, 
but  at  last  our  early  confidence  has  been  confirmed  in 
every  steel-making  country,  because  its  products  have 
fi  Ifilled  almost  every  expectation  in  every  field  where- 
in 't  has  been  thoroughly  tried.  The  present  success  is 
due  not  only  to  the  original  inventors  of  the  basic 
processes,  but  also  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
gi-eat  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment,  furnace 
designers  and  builders,  makers  of  refractories  and  elec- 
trodes and  a  group  of  earnest  metallurgists  in  many 
individual  plants  who  have  studied  every  detail  of  op- 
eration. 

When  users  acquire  a  full  appreciation  of  what 
clean  sound  steel  means  in  terms  of  national  efficiency, 
safety  and  economy  we  shall  see  more  rapid  growth 
than  has  as  yet  been  seen.  Its  usefulness  to  engineer- 
ing and  industry  has  just  begun. 


Design  of  a  Proposed  100 -Ton  Open-Hearth  Furnace^ 

Thermal  EflSciency  and  Heat  Balance  of  a  Furnace  of  1912  and 
One  of  1922 

BY   C.   L.    KINNEY,    JR.,    AND   G.   R.     MCDERMOTTf 


AT  the  outset  the  authors  suggested  that  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  appoint  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  sanction  some  standard  method  of  de- 
termining the  thermal  efficiency  and  heat  balance  of 
the  open-hearth  furnace,  and  they  further  suggested 
that  those  members  who  manage  such  plants  pledge 
themselves  to  use  in  investigations  the  standard  method 
authorized  by  the  committee.  They  regard  the  method 
used  by  Fred  Clements  in  his  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  (London),  1922,  (The  Iron  Age,  July  13) 
as  the  most  simple  and  practical  of  any  extant,  and 
in  their  presentation  very  largely  followed  his  plan. 

Their  paper  covered  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  present  efficiency  and  heat  balance  of  a  typical 
open-hearth  furnace  as  operated  at  the  works  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  to  show  what  improvements 
have  been  made  and  wherein  the  losses  shown  may  be 
minimized.  With  this  in  mind  they  showed  a  design 
of  a  100-ton  furnace  in  which  are  embodied  certain 
improvements. 

The  proposed  100-ton  furnace  has  been  provided 
with  insulated  checker  chamber  walls  only,  but  no 
increase  of  combustion  chamber  eflUciency  has  been 
assumed.  We  are  satisfied  to  show  that  the  heat 
conserved  by  this  insulation  is  of  advantage  in  our 
waste  heat  boiler  only.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
checker  chamber  roofs  are  not  so  insulated,  thus  fur- 
ther conserving  heat.  To  this  question  we  will  reply 
by  saying  that  the  peak  temperature  in  these  chambers 
is  at  present  not  far  below  the  softening  temperature 
of  fire-brick  and  it  is  felt  that  any  great  increase 
would  involve  chamber  roof  collapse. 

The  checker  work  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the 
1922   and   100-ton  furnaces  was   designed   to  give   the 


•Abstract  of  pai)er  read  before  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  New  York,  Oct.  27. 

tSuperintendent  No.  1  open-hearth  department 
and  assistant  chief  engineer,  respectively.  South 
Chicago  Works,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago,  III. 


greatest  possible  inlet  area  (number  of  top  openings 
per  square  foot  of  horizontal  area)  and  the  maximum 
square  feet  of  exposed  surface  per  cubic  foot  of  checker 
brick,  but  also,  in  its  individual  flue  area  of  36  sq.  in., 
gives  a  velocity  high  enough  for  a  very  excellent  rate 
of  heat  transfer  without  premature  clogging  and  con- 
sequent suspension  of  efficient  operation. 

With  checkers  as  shown  in  the  furnace  of  1912  and 
burning  Universal  mine  run  roal  (which  has  an  aver- 
age proximate  analysis  as  follows:  volatile,  3.5  per  cent; 
fixed  carbon,  45  per  cent;  ash,  8  per  cent;  moisture,  12 
per  cent;  B.t.u.,  11,445),  the  average  amount  of  coal 
per  ton  of  ingots  produced  was  750  lb.,  and  over  an 
equally  long  period  during  1914,  using  the  improved 
checker  work  and  the  same  coal,  the  pounds  per  ton 
of  ingots  was  reduced  to  684,  a  decrease  of  8.8  per 
cent.  Had  j^'e  been  using,  during  the  periods  named, 
what  may  be  termed  a  standard  gas  producer  coal  of 
high  fixed  carbon,  low  ash  and  moisture  content,  having 
a  heat  value  of  13,400  B.t.u.,  our  coal  per  ton  of  in- 
gots would  have  been  for  the  1912  period,  600  lb.  and 
for  the  1914  period,  548  lb.,  this  last  figure  representing 
actual  results.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  mention 
the  desirability  of  the  proper  arrangement  and  size  of 
flues  under  the  checker  work,  and  we  have  attempted 
to  minimize  short-circuiting  by  progressive  increase  in 
area  from  bridge-wall  to  valve  flue,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  ample  area  in  all  parts  in  order  to  take  care 
of  deposited  oxides.  Ample  insulated  flue  area,  be- 
tween regenerative  chamber  and  valves  and  boiler, 
has  also  been  provided. 

Today  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  furnaces,  the  face 
of  whose  gas  ports  are  too  far  advanced  into  the 
melting  chamber  and  the  bottoms  of  the  ports  not  high 
enough  above  the  bath  level.  The  antithesis  of  such 
a  condition  prevails  where  gas  ports  are  set  too  far 
back,  thus  causing  a  very  high  temperature  flame  to 
play  upon  and  pass  over  the  end  banks.  With  this 
condition  these  banks  w-ill  soften  and  cut  instead  of 
building   out   and   trouble   will   be   encountered   in   the 
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The  1!)12  Type  of  Open-Hearth  Furnace 
Required  750  Lb.  of  Coal  of  11,445  B.t.u. 
Calorific  Value  to  Produce  1  Ton  of  Ingots. 
This,  measured  by  14,000  B.t.u.  coal,  is  600  lb. 
By  an  improvement  in  the  checker  work, 
such  as  indicated  in  the  1922  type  of  furnace, 
the  coal  consumption  was  684  lb.  and  548  lb., 
for  the  two  kinds  of  coal,  respectively 
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form  of  delays  in  repairing  them,  and  in   the  loss  of 
heats. 

Reference  to  the  port  end  of  1912  type  of  furnace 
will  show  that,  while  a  preliminary  combustion  zone 
existed,  there  was  a  decided  lack  of  contact  area  be- 
tween incoming  gas  and  air.  A  cross  section  of  the 
combustion  chamber  at  the  gas  port  mouth  shows  that 
only  the  upper  portion  of  the  producer  gas  column  is 
in  contact  with  the  air  column.  The  1922  design  shows 
how  this  area  of  contact  has  been  increased  by  the 
admission  of  air  on  the  sides  of  the  gas  port.  The  pro- 
posed 100-ton  furnace  exhibits  another  arrangement  in 
this  respect,  in  that  the  fuel  column  is  divided  and  by 
means  of  the  damper  the  air  is  forced  into  a  still  more 
intimate  contact. 

Referring  again  to  the  1912  type,  it  will  be  noted 
that,  after  leaving  the  zone  referred  to,  the  area  of 
greatest  confinement  was  43  sq.  ft.,  and  the  continuity 


of  direction  and  compactness  of  the  fuel  column  was 
largely  a  matter  of  velocities  and  confinement  in  the 
zone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  gas  port  mouth. 

To  maintain  the  proper  direction  and  compactness 
of  the  fuel  column  under  the  1922  condition  of  pre- 
liminary combustion,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
velocity  dispersion,  by  decreasing  the  area  of  confine- 
ment to  20  sq.  ft.,  which  is  practically  the  amount 
indicated  by  the  increased  volume  of  the  gases,  due 
to  their  temperature  increase  between  the  face  of  the 
entering  port  and  the  point  of  greatest  confinement. 
Not  only  does  this  decrease  in  area  (23  sq.  ft.)  result 
in  a  regular  compact  fuel  column,  but  by  increasing  the 
intimacy  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  an  improve- 
ment in  combustion  is  attained.  Such  reduction  in 
area  does  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  affect  the  efficient 
removal  of  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  melt- 
ing chamber. 
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The   1922  Type  of  Open-Hearth  Furnace.  Besides  the   Improved    Checker    Work.    Shows    Improved    Port    and    Melting 
Chamber    Design.    Reducing    the    Coal    Consumption    per    Ton    of   Ingots   to    596    Lb.    and    477    Lb.,    for   the    11.445   and 

14.000  B.t.u.  Coals.  Respectively 


The  100-ton  furnace  not  only  increases  intimacy  of 
mixture  for  the  necessary  combustion,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  area  necessary  for  efficient  control  of  the  flame, 
but  in  addition  provides  an  outlet  area  capable  of 
handling  a  greater  input  energy. 

The  furnace  drawing  shows  the  air-cooling  system 
for  the  division  walls  between  slag  pockets  and  checker 
chambers.  This  is  connected  to  a  fan  which  supplies 
air  to  the  furnace.  This  arrangement  increases  cir- 
culation and  renders  cooling  more  efficient  and  adds 
sensible  heat  to  the  incoming  air. 

The  100-ton  furnace  shows  a  substitution  of  the 
damper  type  valve  for  the  rotating  water-cooled  type 
and  while  there  is  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the 
former  due  to  its  easier  flow  lines,  there  is  also  much 
less  heat  loss  in  the  cooling-water  and  the  absence  of 


water  vapor  carried  into  the  furnace  from  the  exposed 
water  of  the  seal.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  valve 
of  this  type,  used  on  the  air  flues,  eliminates  the  short- 
circuiting  of  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  incom- 
ing air  to  the  stack  flue,  which  in  the  butterfly  type 
comes  from  faulty  sealing  of  the  valve  tongue  and  en- 
tails losses  more  serious  than  commonly  supposed. 

The  sensible  heat  in  the  gases  after  passing  through 
the  regenerators  of  an  open-hearth  furnace  represent 
30  to  .50  per  cent  of  the  heat  available  in  the  fuel  as 
fired.  The  absorption  of  the  heat  content  of  these  gases 
is  largely  obtained  by  convection  which  necessitates  the 
travel  of  the  gases  at  high  velocity  over  the  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler. 

By  referring  to  100-ton  furnace  drawings  it  will 
be  noted  that  a  fire-tube  type  of  boiler  and  economizer 
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The  Proposed  100-Ton  Open-Hearth 
Furnace  Shows  Two  Gas  Passages  at 
Kach  End  and  the  Arrangement  to 
Secure  the  Intimate  Mixture  of  Air 
and  Gas-  A  damper  is  provided  at 
each  throat,  arranged  to  give  twice  the 
opening  at  the  outgoing  as  at  the 
incoming  end 
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is  shown.  Both  the  boiler  and  economizer  are  con- 
structed with  3-in.  diameter  flues.  The  reduction  of 
space  required,  lower  first  cost,  less  draft  loss,  elimina- 
tion of  air  leakage  due  to  infiltration,  and  ease  of  main- 
taining a  clean  surface  on  the  gas  side  of  the  heating 
surface  for  equal  evaporation  led  to  the  adoption  and 
installation  of  the  fire-tube  type  of  waste  heat  boiler 
at  South  Chicago  in  1915  and  in  1917. 

The  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  and  economizer 
constructed  with  3-in.  flues  is  6250  and  2200  sq.  ft. 
respectively,  while  the  number  of  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface  of  the  boiler  constructed  with  2-in.  flues 
and  an  economizer  having  3-in.  flues  is  3100  and  2200, 
respectively.  The  latter  installation  would  consume 
more  fan  power  on  account  of  the  greater  friction  loss 
through  the  2-in.  flues  as  compared  with  the  3-in.  flues. 
The  cost  of  this  power  would  be  offset  by  the  difference 
m  first  cost  of  the  installation  and  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

The  furnace  equipped  with  a  waste  heat  boiler 
utilizes  as  useful  work  35.9  per  cent  of  the  energy  in 
the  coal  fired  at  the  producers,  as  compared  to  16.1  per 


cent  with  the  furnace  not  so  equipped.  This  difference 
would  be  further  increased  by  the  installation  of  an 
economizer. 

The  authors  took  observations  of  three  successive 
heats  of  No.  24  furnace  at  the  No.  2  plant  of  the  South 
Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

The  heat  balance  shows  a  total  heat  input  of  531 
million  B.t.u.  in  the  coal  fired  in  the  gas  producers,  of 
which  493  million  B.t.u.  was  delivered  to  the  furnace 
gas  valve,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  tarry  vapor 
content  of  the  gas.  Of  this  531  million  B.t.u.,  the  prin- 
cipal losses  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

7'rinctpal    Heat    Losses    in    Open-Htarlh    Furnace    Operation 

Loss  In 
Millions        Per  Cent  of 
of  B.t.u.         Coal  Fired 
Carbon  monoxide  in  waste  gas  sam- 
pled at  port  ends 53.5  10.01 

Heat    radiated    from    checker    cham- 
bers, slag  pockets  and  uptakes....      38.8  7.3 
Tutal  heat  absorbed  by  cooling  water 

<not   including  gas   valve) 71.7.1  IS. 5 

Heat  absorbed  by  gas  valve 10.75  2.0 

Heat  In  waste  gas  to  boiler 270.00  51.0 

The    heat    in   useful    work    in    the    steel    produced 
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The  apparent  loss  in  the  foim  of  unbuined 
carbon  monoxide  is  in  part  recovered  by 
secondary  combustion  in  the  checker  chamber 
and  largely  appears  as  additional  heat  in  the 
waste  gases  utilized  by  the  boiler.  This  large 
loss  of  the  furnace  is  uneconomical  from  the 
standpoint  of  furnace  efficiency,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected in  a  large  measure  by  improving  melting 
chamber  combustion. 

Some  38.8  million  B.t.u.  are  lost  by  radia- 
tion from  checker  chambers,  slag  pockets  and 
uptakes,  and  we  would  expect  in  the  100-ton 
furnace  to  prevent  a  portion  of  this  by  insula- 
tion of  the  checker  chamber  walls. 

The  gases  leaving  the  waste  heat  boiler  can 
be  further  utilized  by  means  of  a  feed  water 
economizer  to  the  extent  of  approximately  8 
per  cent  additional  steam  generation,  as  demon- 
strated by  a  recent  installation  at  these  works. 

To  further  an  increase  of  efficiency  we  pro- 
pose to  install  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means 
of  delivering  air,  which  is  automatically  con- 
trolled supply  air  for  effective  combustion.  The 
automatic  control  feature  will  supply  air  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fuel  consumed.  This  air  control 
will  operate  in  combination  with  an  automatic 
control  for  the  removal  of  the  waste  gases  which 
must  maintain  a  balanced  draft  in  the  melting 
chamber. 

The  port  construction  of  the  proposed  fur- 
nace as  shown  is  purely  theoretical,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  design  and  expected  results  to  be 
proved  by  actual  construction  and  operation. 

An  accompanying  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  important  dimensions  of  the  three  types 
of  furnaces  discussed;  and  as  a  matter  of  addi- 
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The    Proposed     Open-Hearth    Furnace    Installation     Comprehends    Using    Forced    and    Induced    Draft    Fans    In 

Connection   with   a   "Wiste   Heat   Boiler    and   Arrangement  to  Supply  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Fuel  Consumed. 

Division    walls    between    slag    pocket    and    checker   chamber  are   air-cooled,   being  connected  with   supply   fan 

A  one  or  two  pass  boiler  is  indicated,  the  latter  type  with  both  superheater  and  economizer 


amounted  to  8.5.29  million  B.t.u.  or  16.1  per  cent  of  the 
B.t.u.  contained  in  the  coal  fired.  The  net  heat  recov- 
ered by  the  waste  heat  boiler,  after  deducting  the  heat 
in  the  steam  used  for  blowing  the  five  gas  producers 
was  87  million  B.t.u.  or  16.4  per  cent  of  the  B.t.u.  in 
the  coal. 


Dimensions   of   Open-Hearth  Furnaces   Compared 

1912  1922  Authors'  Clements' 

Type  Type  100-Ton     100-Ton 

Distance  between  gas  port 

faces,  ft   39  43  54               45 

Width  between   front  and 

back  walls,    ft 1.5.2.")  13.2.=i  I.t.T.t          16 

I-«ngth  of  hearth,  ft 32  32  42               38 

Hearth    area    per    ton    of 

ingots,    sq.    ft 5.73  573  g  75            g  ijg 

Area  of  gas  port.  sq.  ft...      4.7  4.7  OS              3 

Area  of  air  port,  sq.  f t .  .  .    24. .5  38  42                  7.8 

Area,  cf  mixing  throat,  in- 
coming,   sq.    ft 46.9  20  19.4   abt.  19 

Area  of  mixing  throat,  out- 
going, sq.   ft 46.9  20  39.Sabt.  19 

Length      between      mixing 

throats,  ft. 30.9  37.3  50              37 


tional  interest  the  authors  show  the  same  data  for  the 
100-ton  furnace  designed  by  Fred  Clements,  Rotherham, 
England.  (Shown  in  The  Iron  Age  of  July  1.3, 
page  75.) 


Managers  in  10  basic  industries  are  enlarging 
their  work-forces  to  keep  production  abreast  of  the 
growing  demand  developing  with  the  general  quicken- 
ing of  business,  according  to  reports  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  at  Washington.  The  percentage 
of  increase  in  a  few  industries  is  as  follows:  car  build- 
ing and  repairing,  15.8  per  cent;  shipbuilding,  4.7; 
auton^obile  manufacturing,  5;  electrical  goods  and  ma- 
chinery, 2.2.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  numbers 
employed  in  farm  implement  production,  but  this  is  at- 
tributable to  the  usual  seasonal  slacking  in  demand. 


The  University  of  Michigan  has  announced  that  its 
new  engineering  shops  and  laboratories,  which  will  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  U.  of  M.  in  the  fall  of 
1923,  will  cost  approximately  $750,000.  There  will  be 
a  foundry  under  the  direction  of  the  metallurgical  de- 
partment, a  pulp  and  paper  laboratory,  motor  fuels  and 
petroleum  laboratory,  paint  and  varnish  laboratory, 
asphalt,  tar  and  cement  laboratory. 


Steel  Requiiemeiits  of  the  Automotive  Industry 

Classified  as  to  Various  Parts — Tests  for  Mechanical  Prop- 
erties— Importance  of  Heat  Treatment — Alloy 
Steels  for  Certain  Parts 

BY  HENRY  CHANDLER* 


PRIMARILY,  the  physical  properties  of  automotive 
steels  dett'iniine  which  of  those  steels  are  best 
adapted  and  most  essential  to  the  automotive  industry. 
Speaking  generally,  the  mechanical  characteristics  of 
materials  determine,  first,  the  thing  we  are  able  to 
make,  and  second,  the  methods  we  are  to  employ  in 
making  it. 

The  more  highly  specialized  an  industry  becomes 
in  its  development,  the  greater  is  that  industry's  de- 
pendence upon  the  properties  of  the  metals  peculiar  to 
it.  Our  first  thoughts  in  the  development  of  a  mechan- 
ical idea  are  governed  by  and  limited  to  the  materials 
then  available.  Later,  competition  and  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  our  actual  needs  result  in  the  discovery  of 
materials  still  more  suitable.  For  instance,  in  the  early 
pioneer  days  of  the  motor  car  industry,  crankshafts 
were  made  from  billets  intended  for  rails,  gears  from 
tool  steel,  cylinders  from  iron  suitable  for  stoves  and, 
similarly,  all  other  parts  were  made  of  the  only  mate- 
rials then  available. 

To-day  we  rely  upon  specialized  automotive  steels 
for  our  major  parts.  The  automotive  manufacturer  is 
now  buying  physical  properties.  The  chemical  specifi- 
cations, from  which  steels  are  actually  purchased,  are 
not  of  importance  in  themselves  but  only  for  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  which  they  define.  It  is  the  me- 
chanical characteristics  of  the  steels  that  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  manufacturer,  both  in  the  design  of 
his  product  and  in  the  mechanical  methods  he  is  to 
employ  in  manufacturing  it.  These  are  the  two  factors 
that  determine  his  commercial  success. 

The  adoption  of  a  steel  for  commercial  purposes  is 
predicted  upon  two  general  questions;  first,  "How  will 
this  steel  adapt  itself  to  the  necessary  manufacturing 
processes?"  and  second,  "Will  the  part,  when  made  of 
this  steel,  withstand  the  forces,  such  as  wear,  breakage, 
etc.,  that  operate  for  its  destruction?"  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  fcbtained  through  a  survey  of  the 
mechanical  characteristics  of  the  metal.  This  two-fold 
importance  of  the  physical  properties  suggests  a  nat- 
ural division  of  the  various  parts  .of  motor  cars. 

Steels  Suited  to  Fabrication 

Our  first  group  will  contain  all  those  automotive 
parts  which  are  made  from  steels  in  which  the  physical 
properties,  that  control  the  processes  of  fabrication, 
are  of  fir.st  importance.  This  group  includes  most  of 
our  sheet  metal  parts,  low  stressed  bolts,  nuts  and 
other  screw  machine  products,  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
forgings,  hardware  and  stampings.  The  requirements 
are  easily  and  quickly  ascertained.  Actual  use  becomes 
the  best  criterion  and  we  are  able  to  define  our  steels 
in  terms  of  how  they  must  behave  in  the  shop. 

Steels  for  Service  Conditions 

The  second  group  contains  those  special  automotive 
parts  which  are  made  from  steels  in  which  the  physical 
properties  demanded  by  service  conditions  are  unusual 
and  of  first  importance.  Steels  for  such  parts,  due  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  service  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, must  have  individual  physical  properties  devel- 
oped to  an  unusual  degree.  Valves,  ball  bearings,  mag- 
nets, armatures,  hardened  keys  and  the  like  are  all 
typical  of  this  class. 

For  example,  in  valves,  strength,  hardness  and 
toughness  must  be  maintained  at  high  temperatures 
and  the  metal  must  withstand  the  corrosive  and  erosive 
effects  of  the  products  of  combustion.  To  meet  these 
particular  requirements,  many  special  steels  have  been 
developed,    such    as    high-tungsten,    silicon-chromium, 
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cobalt-chromium  and  others,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
advantages  for  this  service,  and  each  with  its  own  dis- 
tinct engineering  following.  Also  the  electrical  prop- 
erties now  attained  in  armature  and  magnet  steels  are 
evidence  of  the  specialized  nature  of  these  parts. 

Naturally  this  group  requires  special  analyses.  The 
manufacture  of  these  parts  or  of  the  steels  suitable  for 
them  can  be  commercially  undertaken  only  after  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  complex  problems  involved. 

Steel  for  Major  Automotive  Parts 

i'he  third  group  contains  most  of  our  major  steel 
parts.  The  front  axle  and  its  various  component  units; 
our  power  train  from  piston  pin,  through  connecting 
rods,  crankshaft,  transmission,  universal  joint,  to  the 
rear  axles;  springs;  heavy  duty  gears;  and,  in  general, 
all  parts  subjected  to  live  loads  of  a  high  order  are  in- 
cluded in  this  division. 

These  parts  are  uniquely  automotive  parts,  that  is, 
the  forces  of  wear,  fatigue  and  breakage  to  which  they 
are  subjected;  the  processes  by  which  they  are  fabri- 
cated and  the  economic  factors  which  limit  their  cost 
are  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  automotive 
industry  alone.  The  steels  for  these  particular  parts 
may,  therefore,  be  truly  called  "automotive  steels." 
Their  development  into  the  many  standard  grades  of 
alloy  steels  has  been  coincident  with  and  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  motor 
ear.  Parts  in  this  group,  in  operation,  are  subjected  to 
much  punishment. 

Tests  to  Determine  Mechanical  Properties 

The  automotive  manufacturer  relies  upon  two  types 
of  test:  First,  that  of  actual  use  itself,  and  second, 
comparatively  simple  and  rapid  laboratory  tests,  whose 
indications  he  has  learned  to  correlate  with  the  results 
of  actual  use. 

The  test  of  actual  use,  while  undoubtedly  our  final 
criterion,  nevertheless  has  serious  disadvantages.  It 
is  generally  slow  and  its  results  are  difficult  to  express 
in  terms  usable  in  steel  specifications.  Laboratory 
tests,  whose  results  may  be  numerically  expressed,  have 
been  devised  to  furnish  us  with  information  as  to  the 
likely  behavior  of  the  metal  in  service. 

It  is  not  yet  easy  to  say  which  and  how  many  of 
the  various  physical  properties,  which  metals  possess, 
are  of  direct  importance  in  the  construction  of  these 
automotive  parts.  The  conditions  under  which  a  motor 
car  must  operate  are  unusual.  Dynamic  tests,  designed 
to  isolate  and  measure  the  physical  properties  which 
determine  the  behavior  of  steel  under  these  conditions, 
have  been  suggested.  Of  the  many  properties  easily 
measured,  the  automotive  manufacturer  depends  chiefly 
upon  those  obtained  by  the  following  tests: 

First,  the  tensile  test. 

Second,  the  Brinell  and  scleroscope  hardness  tests. 

Third,  an  Impact  test   (In  this  country  generally  the 

Izod). 
Fourth,   thermal  and  metallographlc  inve-stisation. 

These  tests,  while  not  conclusive,  nevertheless,  when 
properly  interpreted  and  supplemented  by  close  obser- 
vation of  actual  service,  sufficiently  define  our  steels 
for  commercial  purposes.  [The  author  here  discusses 
each  of  these  methods  of  testing  and  what  they  mean.] 

Effects  of   Heat   Treatment 

Steels  for  the  parts  now  under  discussion  are  in- 
variably used  in  the  heat  treated  state.  The  behavior 
of  the  steel  under  thermal  treatment  also  bears  a  rela- 
tion to  its  dynamic  characteristics. 

When  a  piece  of  steel  is  heated  beyond  its  critical 
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point,  it  undergoes  a  chemical  and  physical  transfor- 
mation. If  thereafter  it  be  slowly  cooled,  this  trans- 
formation reverses  itself  and  the  material  returns  to 
its  normal  state.  However,  when  the  steel  is  quenched, 
the  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  took  place 
during  the  heating  have  now  no  opportunity  to  reverse 
and  the  material,  when  cool,  is  consequently  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  This  degree  of  instability  is 
measured  by  the  temperature  to  which  we  can  subse- 
quently reheat  or  "draw"  the  steel  after  quenching  and 
still  maintain  our  requisite  strength.  In  other  words, 
the  higher  the  drawing  temperature  that  the  steel  can 
withstand,  the  greater  is  its  molecular  stability  and  the 
greater  is  its  resistance  to  any  subsequent  molecular 
change,  whether  the  latter  be  produced  mechanically  or 
otherwise. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  the  steel  with  the  highest 
drawing  temperature  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  for 
those  automotive  parts  that  require  resistance  to 
"fatigrue." 

But  here  again  caution  must  be  exercised  lest  our 
conclusions  carry  us  beyond  a  logical  point,  because  the 
metallographical  size,  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
constituents  of  the  steel  are  also  factors  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

We  have  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that 
the  merit  of  a  steel  for  motor  car  use  was  closely  re- 
lated to  the  results  of  the  tension  test;   and  that  this 
relationship  might  be  expressed  by  the  proportion : 
Mean  Breaking  Strength   X   Elongation 
K  —  Reduction  in  Area 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  simple  proportion 
as  the  above  can  in  no  way  be  an  exact  statement  of 
the  really  complex  relation  which  exists  between  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  tensile  test  and  the  exceed- 
ingly complex  combinations  of  properties  required  for 
our  various  parts.  Nevertheless,  since  this  test  so 
greatly  influences  the  automotive  manufacturer  in  his 
choice  of  steels,  we  are  justified  in  considering  what 
further  information  it  can  supply  us  with. 

The  physical  properties  of  our  steels  are  direct 
functions  of  the  drawing  temperature.  Thus  the  elastic 
limit,  elongation  and  reduction  in  area  may  all  be  varied 
over  wide  limits  by  heat  treatment.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  our  merit  number,  as  previously  computed, 
will  also  change  in  value  according  to  changes  in  the 
drawing  temperature  and  will  in  a  given  steel  reach  a 
maximum  at  some  definite  temperature. 

For  example,  a  hardened  but  not  drawn  bar  of  high 
carbon  steel  may  show  an  elastic  limit  of  say  175,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  readily  seen  by 
breaking  the  bar  with  a  hand  hammer  that  this  strength 
is  of  little  use  for  the  parts  under  discussion.  Due  to 
the  slight  elongation  and  reduction  in  area  possessed 
by  the  bar,  these  factors  in  our  equation  will  be  small 
and  our  merit  number  will  be  very  low,  in  spite  of  the 
relatively  high  elastic  limit.  If  we  now  reheat  or  draw 
the  bar,  we  find  that  although  of  less  strength  as  meas- 
ured by  elastic  limit,  it  will  easily  withstand  our  efforts 
with  the  hand  hammer.  A  further  increase  in  tem- 
perature still  further  increases  the  amount  of  energy 
which  must  be  expended  before  breakage  occurs,  until 
a  maximum  point  is  reached  where  the  decrease  in  ten- 


sile strength  and  elastic  limit  is  not  compensated  for  by 
the  corresponding  increase  in  elongation  and  reduction 
in  area.  Further  elevation  of  the  drawing  temperature 
beyond  this  point  results  in  a  decrease  in  merit  until  the 
critical  point  is  reached,  with  its  accompanying  funda- 
mental changes  in  qualities.  This  drawing  temperature 
at  which  maximum  merit  occurs  is  different  in  different 
types  of  steel  and  is  fairly  independent  of  the  carbon 
content.  This  consideration  is  important  in  comparing 
the  suitability  of  the  various  steels  for  different  uses 
and  in  defining  our  practice  in  allotting  a  particular 
analysis  of  any  given  type  of  steel  to  a  particular  part. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  steels  in  which  this  tempera- 
ture of  maximum  merit  is  naturally  low  are  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  condition  resulting  from  low  drawing 
temperatures.  This  is  the  case  with  silico-nickel  steels 
which  are  widely  used  for  hard  light  armor  plate. 

Our  most  widely  used  spring  steel  is  of  an  analysis 
vk'hich  develops  the  necessai-y  spring  requirements  of 
strength,  etc.,  at  a  drawing  temperature  but  60  deg. 
removed  from  the  temperature  of  maximum  merit  for 
that  steel. 

It  is  common  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  large 
carbon  steel  forgings  to  meet  the  elastic  limit  require- 
ments in  so  far  as  possible  by  carbon  additions  and  thus 
maintain  a  high  drawing  temperature.  Since  there  is, 
then,  a  definite  drawing  temperature,  at  which  the 
dynamic  properties  required  in  automotive  steels  are 
developed  to  their  maximum,  for  each  particular  steel 
analysis,  there  is,  consequently,  a  cori-esponding  definite 
elastic  limit  at  which  the  particular  steel  may  best  be 
used. 

Most  of  our  major  automotive  parts  require,  owing 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  design,  minimum  strengths 
of  a  relatively  high  order.  Also  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  these  parts,  under  the  diflRcult  service  conditions, 
presupposes  the  development  of  the  merit  index  to  a 
high  degree. 

Alloy  Steels  for  Certain  Parts 

Carbon  steels  may  develop  under  suitable  heat  treat- 
ment elastic  limits  which  are  sufficient  for  most  of  these 
parts,  but  their  use  is  promptly  excluded  where  the 
requirements  exceed  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  even 
for  requirements  under  this  figure  the  merit  index  is 
of  a  lower  order  than  is  desired. 

Accordingly,  our  automotive  alloy  steels  have  been 
developed,  which  not  only  will  show  higher  elastic  limits 
than  those  obtained  in  carbon  steels,  but  also  for  any 
given  elastic  limit,  demanded  by  design,  will  exhibit 
resistance  to  fatigue,  vibration,  shock  and  wear,  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  carbon  steel. 

This  development  has  been  coincident  with  and  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
automotive  industry. 

The  commercial  factors,  as  defined  by  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  these  materials  to  the  various  mill  processes  of 
manufacture  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  fabrica- 
tion, such  as  machineability  and  general  adaptability  to 
shop  conditions,  have  in  a  like  manner  been  improved 
until  it  may  now  be  fairly  said  that  through  the  use  of 
alloy  steels,  the  automotive  manufacturer  can  build  a 
better  product  at  a  cheaper  price. 


Liquid  Fuel  in  Metallurgical  Furnaces 

Handling  and  Burning  Tar  and  Fuel  Oil — Use  in  tlie  Open-Hearth 
and  in  Heat  Treating  Wire 

BY  R.  C.  HELM* 


TAR  and  fuel  oil  are  the  most  common  of  the  liquid 
fuels  which  are  economically  available  for  use  in 
metallurgical  furnaces  and  this  paper  has,  therefore, 
been  confined  to  their  use  only. 

The  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel  in  furnaces  for  metallurgical 
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purposes  dates  back  a  good  many  years,  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Originally,  the 
oil  was  used  in  its  crude  form  without  the  removal  of 
any  of  the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons.  Naturally,  the 
low  flash  point  of  such  oils  made  them  unsafe  to  handle. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  wider  uses  for  these 
lighter  oils  demanded  their  extraction  from  the  crude. 
The  removal  of  these  lighter  hydrocarbons  raised  the 
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flash  point  of  the  residue  considerably,  giving  a  re- 
sultant product  which  could  be  used  with  more  safety. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  oil  now  used  as  fuel  is  ob- 
tained as  a  residue  in  this  manner. 

The  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  oils  in  common  use 
varies  from  about  141,800  to  1.52,400  B.t.u.  per  gal. 
with  corresponding  density  as  measured  by  the  Beaume 
hydrometer  of  30  to  12  deg.  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg. 
Fahr.  As  oil  is  purchased  by  the  gallon,  the  heavier  but 
more  viscous  fuel  oils,  therefore,  have  the  higher  ther- 
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Fig.   1 — Liquid   Fuel   Burner  for  Opeii-Hcarth   Furnace 


mal  values.  The  thermal  value  of  the  oil,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  its  adaptability  for  furnace  use, 
as  other  features  such  as  the  content  of  impurities  and 
size  of  furnace  installation  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  deciding  whether  the  heavy  and  more  viscous 
oils  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  lighter  and 
more  fluid  oils. 

The  introduction  of  the  by-product  coke  plant  in- 
creased the  available  amount  of  coal  tar  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  result  in  making  coal  tar  available  as  a  liquid 
fuel  for  use  in  metallurgical  furnaces.  In  addition  to 
tar,  the  by-product  coke  plant  also  furnished  a  supply 
of  gas  for  the  same  purpose.  The  usual  proximity  of 
the  by-product  coke  oven  plant  to  the  open-hearth  plant 
supplies  a  very  good  opportunity  of  utilizing  both  coke 
oven  gas  and  tar  as  open-hearth  fuel  to  the  economic 
benefit  of  both  plants. 

As  the  production  of  tar  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  production  of  gas,  the  natural  development  of  the 
use  of  both  these  fuels  has  resulted  in  the  practice  of 


the  hot  waste  gases  flow  in  a  counter  direction  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  air. 

Liquid  Fuels  in  Open-Hearth  Furnaces 

The  price  of  fuel  oils  in  localities  where  large  ton- 
nages of  open-hearth  steels  are  produced  is  usually  so 
high  as  to  prohibit  its  use  in  competition  with  pro- 
ducer gas.  The  supply  of  by-product  coke  oven  coal 
tar,  however,  ranging  in  quantity  with  diflferent  kinds 
of  coal  from  approximately  five  to  thirteen  gal.  per 
ton  of  coal  used,  is  available  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
at  prices  which  make  its  use  economically  attractive, 
as  far  as  the  supply  lasts,  for  use  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  coke  oven  gas  in  open-hearth  fur- 
naces. Where  the  open-hearth  practice  has  been  devel- 
oped for  the  use  of  tar  alone  or  in  combination  with 
coke  oven  gas  with  consequent  closing  down  of  the  gas 
producers,  fuel  oil  may  be  substituted  for  tar  to  per- 
mit continuous  furnace  operations  if  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  coal  tar  is  interrupted  for  short  periods  of  time. 
As  the  equipment  necessary  for  using  tar  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  oil,  such  a  change  may  be  quickly  ac- 
complished. 

[The  installations  for  handling  liquid  fuels  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  author  here.] 

As   tar  is   more   difficult  to   atomize  than   even   the 


Fig.  2 — Krause  Burner  for  Liquid  Fuel 


using  them  in  combination  as  fuel  for  the  open-hearth 
furnace.  The  use  of  coal  tar  only  has  also  been  advan- 
tageously developed.  As  tar  can  be  burned  more  advan- 
tageously where  high  temperatures  are  required,  its 
use  in  steel  plants  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  open- 
hearth  practice. 

Tar  has  a  thermal  capacity  of  about  155,000  to 
162,000  B.t.u.  per  gal.  Coke  oven  gas  as  used  is  de- 
benzolated  and  has  a  thermal  capacity  averaging  540 
B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft. 

Many  types  of  furnaces  for  metallurgical  use  have 
been  equipped  for  use  of  liquid  fuels.  As  far  as  the 
supply  of  air  for  combustion  with  liquid  fuel  is  con- 
cerned, these  types  may  be  classified  into  three  groups: 
(1)  non-preheating  furnaces  in  which  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  combustion  chamber  at  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures; (2)  regenerative  furnaces  operating  on  the 
reversing  principle  in  which  the  air  is  preheated  in  a 
checker  chamber  before  entering  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, the  checker  chamber  deriving  its  heat  from  the 
waste  gases;  and  (3)  recuperative  furnaces  in  which 
the  air  for  cumbustion  is  preheated  by  passing  through 
a  set  of  flues  which  alternate  with  flues  through  which 


Fig.    3 — Combination    Water-Cooled    Tar 
Gas  Burner 


and    Coke-Oven 


heavier  fuel  oils,  the  type  of  burner  used  is  worthy  of 
considerable  attention.  The  most  common  type  of 
burner  used  for  atomizing  tar  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1, 
where  the  tar  is  introduced  through  a  central  nozzle 
with  the  steam  chamber  entirely  surrounding  it.  With 
burners  of  this  type,  various  alterations  of  design 
have  been  tried  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  atomization  by  inserting  a  valve  spindle 
through  the  tar  supply  pipe,  and  attaching  a  ball  or 
cone  to  the  spindle  at  the  fuel  orifice.  The  ball  or  cone 
diverts  the  tar  directly  into  the  path  of  the  steam,  giv- 
ing better  opportunity  for  atomization.  Another  modi- 
fication of  this  burner  may  be  obtained  by  plugging 
the  end  of  the  nozzle  and  drilling  holes  at  various  points 
throughout  its  circumference  through  which  the  liquid 
fuel  is  forced  into  the  path  of  the  steam. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  burner,  designed  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Krause  of  the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  intended  primarily  for  increasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  atomization  when  burning  tar.  Its  construc- 
tion lends  itself  readily,  however,  to  the  application  of 
atomizing  fuel  oils  with  great  efficiency.  It  is  quite 
simple  in  design,  but  very   eff'ective  in  atomizing   tar. 

rWafer  OuHei- 


Fig.  J — Water-Jacketed  Liquid  Fuel  Buriur 

The  tar  supply  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the 
valve  to  the  button  at  the  end  of  the  valve  stem,  where 
it  is  sprayed  in  fan  shape  into  the  path  of  the  steam. 
Small  projections  from  the  valve  stem  to  the  wall  of 
the  valve  prevent  vibrations.  The  steam  chamber  is 
conicled  in  the  direction  of  the  tar  outlet  so  that  maxi- 
mum velocity  is  obtained  at  the  area  of  contact  between 
the  tar  and  oil.  The  atomization  of  the  tar  accom- 
plished in  this  burner  proves  very  effectual  as  judged 
bv    combustion    conditions    within    the    furnace.      The 
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burner  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  quickly  cleaned 
by  screwing  the  valve  stem  in  or  out  if  clogging  occurs 
at  the  tar  orifice. 

The  steam  pressure  on  the  line  supplying  steam  for 
atomization  varies  from  50  to  125  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  de- 
pendent on  furnaces  and  burner  construction.  Like- 
wise, the  amount  of  steam  per  gallon  of  oil  atomized 
varies  from  about  3  to  6  lb.  Dry  steam  is  essential  for 
good  atomization,  steam  separators  being  used  where 
necessary  at  advantageous  positions  on  the  line  to 
obtain  this  condition.  While  the  amount  of  steam 
seems  relatively  small,  it  is  an  item  which  should  not  be 
neglected  in  determining  the  type  of  burner  to  be  used. 
Compressed  air  has  not  proved  satisfactory  for  the 
atomization  of  tar.  As  fuel  oils  can  be  atomized  with 
compressed  air,  however,  tests  have  been  conducted  at 
an  open-hearth  plant  using  fuel  oil  only  to  determine 
whether  steam  or  compressed  air  was  cheaper.  Such 
tests  showed  a  net  saving  of  seven  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  oil  consumed  in  favor  of  compressed 
air,  using  a  type  of  burner  found  to  give  consistently 
good  results  in  furnace  operation. 

With  the  temperature  conditions  existing  on  the 
ends  of  an  open-hearth  furnace,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  preventing  the  burner  from  being 
destroyed.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  providing 
mechanical  means  of  swinging  the  burner  out  of  the 
furnace  when  not  in  use;  by  placing  the  burner  within 
a  water  jacket;  or  by  building  a  tunnel,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  water  jacketed  into  the  end  of  the  furnace. 
As  the  majority  of  open-hearth  furnaces  on  which  liq- 
uid fuels  are  now  used  were  designed  primarily  for 
the  use  of  producer  gas,  there  is  commonly  not  suffi- 
cient space  between  furnaces  to  permit  of  the  use  of 
swinging  burners. 

In  cases  where  tar  is  to  be  used  in  combination 
with  coke  oven  gas  and  the  introduction  of  both  fuels 
has  been  found  to  give  the  best  results  when  admitted 
into  the  end  of  the  furnace,  the  gas  burner  and  tar 
burner  are  combined  in  the  same  water  jacket  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  3.  Coke  oven  gas,  due  to  being  very 
light,  is  always  introduced  under  the  tar  or  oil,  the 
heavier  liquid  fuel  acting  as  a  blanket  to  keep  the 
lighter  gas  from  rising  and  burning  at  the  roof  of  the 
furnace  with  consequent  short  life  of  the  furnace  roof. 
The  objection  to  using  a  burner  of  this  type  is  that  the 
tar  and  steam  both  must  pass  through  a  long  atomiz- 
ing chamber  surrounded  with  water.  The  cooling  effect 
of  the  water  tends  tow-ard  both  condensation  of  the 
steam  and  the  liquifaction  of  the  tar.  The  shape  of 
the  gas  tip  used  with  the  combination  coke  oven  gas 
and  tar  burners  is  either  round  or  flattened.  As  the 
details  of  furnace  construction  vary,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  by  experiment  whether  the  coke 
oven  gas  will  give  better  results  with  either  the  round 
or  flattened  nozzle. 

With  furnaces  designed  for  introducing  tar  alone 
at  the  ends  of  the  furnace,  a  water  jacketed  burner 
similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  may  be  used.     This 


type  of  burner  does  not  possess  the  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  bringing  the  burner  chamber  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  cooling  water.  A  similarly  designed 
water  jacket  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  combination  tar  and  coke  oven  gas  burner. 

The  location  of  the  burner  in  the  furnace  for  either 
tar  or  fuel  oil  is  of  great  importance,  and  in  practice 
diffei's  as  to  the  height  above  and  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  bath  line  and  the  length  introduced  into  the 
furnace.  It  should  be  placed  so  that  luminosity  is  ob- 
tained as  soon  as  the  fuel  reaches  the  furnace  hearth. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  is  important  that  the  burner 
be  so  placed  and  the  port  ends  so  constructed  that 
proper  direction  of  atomized  fuel  and  air  for  combus- 
tion will  give  the  most  efficient  melting  down  and 
prevent  melting  of  the  roof.  As  different  types  of 
burners  vary  in  the  thoroughness  of  atomization,  the 
type  of  burner  used  will  have  some  bearing  on  its  lo- 
cation. 

The  use  of  a  satisfactory  quality  of  liquid  fuel 
alone  requires  little  or  no  changes  in  open-hearth  prac- 
tice. It  has  been  used  with  furnaces  up  to  200  tons 
capacity.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  per  ton  of 
ingots  produced  will,  however,  vary  according  to  the 
open-hearth  practice  used  at  different  localities.  Fur- 
naces operating  with  a  combination  coal  tar  and  coke 
oven  gas  practice  use  variable  percentages  of  each  de- 
pendent on  local  conditions.  Commonly,  however,  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  heat  required  is  derived  from  each 
source.  Some  plants  have  experienced  a  reduction  of 
10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  time  of  heats  under  similar 
conditions  and  a  reduction  in  furnace  repairs,  as  com- 
pared with  furnaces  operating  with  producer  gas. 
Where  waste  heat  boilers  are  installed,  the  less  vol- 
ume of  gases  from  liquid  fuel  burning,  as  compared 
with  furnaces  operating  with  producer  gas,  results  in 
a  less  amount  of  heat  available  for  use  in  the  boilers. 
Application  of  liquid  fuel  to  heat  treatment  of  wire 
products  is  discussed  by  the  author  at  this  point. 

Conclusions 

Liquid  fuels  when  available  at  satisfactory  prices 
may  be  adapted  to  a  large  variety  of  furnaces  used  in 
conducting  metallurgical  operations.  The  relatively 
small  initial  expenditure  required  for  its  application 
and  the  ease  of  manipulation  of  furnace  temperatures 
make  the  use  of  liquid  fuels  quite  attractive.  Success 
in  using  this  type  of  fuel  depends  on  furnace  design, 
proper  methods  for  its  distribution  to  the  furnace,  and 
on  burners  which  will  thoroughly  atomize  the  fuel.  In 
the  future  development  of  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  for 
metallurgical  furnaces,  there  are  at  least  two  impor- 
tant principles  to  consider  in  an  effort  to  obtain  fur- 
ther economy.  One  of  these  is  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  mechanical  injection  now  used  quite  ex- 
tensively with  boilers,  and  the  other,  the  use  of  the 
recuperative  principle  wherever  it  can  properly  be  ap- 
plied in  the  construction  of  furnaces  which  now  obtain 
their  air  for  combustion  at  atmospheric  temperatures. 


RAIL  MAKERS  WIN 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Sustains  Protest 
as  to  Canadian  Shipments 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Producers  of  steel  rails  and 
cross  ties  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, have  been  victorious  in  their  protest  against  the 
proposal  of  American  and  Canadian  railroads  to  make 
sharp  increases  on  those  products  when  shipped  from 
their  mills  to  points  in  eastern  Canada.  In  a  decision 
made  Oct.  26  and  handed  down  last  Saturday,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  found  that  the  proposed 
increases  were  not  justified  and  ordered  on  or  before 
Nov.  27,  the  cancellation  of  suspended  schedules  carry- 
ing the  higher  rates,  which  had  been  filed  to  become 
effective  July  1  and  July  12,  1922.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  carriers  to  cancel  their  joint  commodity  rates  on 
steel  rails  and  cross  ties  in  carloads  and  to  apply  what 
really  would  be  rates  slightly  less  than  sixth  class.   The 


railroads  proposed  to  apply  the  class  basis  for  2000 
pounds  (net  ton)  to  the  gross  ton,  or  2240  pounds. 

The  protest  against  the  operation  of  the  schedules 
was  made  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  the  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  and  the  National  Tube  Co.,  also  appeared  at 
the  hearing  to  protest  against  the  schedules  going  into 
effect  and  they  were  suspended  until  Nov.  28.  Among 
the  contentions  made  in  the  protest  was  that  the  long 
existence  of  the  commodity  rates  applying  on  rails  from 
the  points  of  origin  to  the  points  of  destination  raised 
a  presumption  that  the  existing  rates  are  reasonable. 
The  protestants  were  also  apprehensive  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proposed  rates  from  Johnstown,  and  Besse- 
mer, Pa.,  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  Canadian  rail  producers.  It  was  further  main- 
tained that  it  would  place  them  at  unfair  advantage 
with  steel  rail  mills  in  England. 

The  principal  producing  points  involved  in  the  pro- 
ceeding were  Bessemer,  JohnstowTi,  and  Steelton,  Pa., 
and  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
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Spiral  licvel  Gear  Testing  Macliiue 

A  gear  tester  for  spiral  bevel  gears,  and  for  tests 
covering  the  bearing  on  the  teeth,  quiet  running,  and 
the  center  distance  at  which  they  run  with  the  best 
bearing  and  the  least  noise,  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Davenport  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  may  be  noted  from 
the  accompanying  illustration.  Both  headstocks  holding- 
the  gears  have  large  bearing  surfaces  on  the  bed  and 
a  deep  dovetail  slot  with  a  taper  gib  the  entire  length 
of  the  slide.  Provision  is  made  for  clamping  the  head- 
stock  to  the  bed  by  means  of  bolts  passing  through  the 
headstock  into  blocks  and  T-slots  in  the  bed.  These 
bolts  are  placed  very  close  to  the  bearing  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  headstock  and  the  bed  practi- 


water  may  be  circulated  to  the  brake  for  that  purpose. 
The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
range  of  all  sizes  of  spiral  bevel  gears  used  in  motor 
cars.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  about  4  ft.  square  and 
the  weight  about  1500  lb.  net. 


Spiral  Gear  Testing  Macliine.  Tlie  crown  gear  is  m  11:1  I 
on  tt)e  lett-liaiid  lieaclstocli  and  tiie  pinion  or  gem-  uu  iibIu- 
hand  headstock.  Tlic  thiree  valves  shown  at  the  front  arc 
used  for  clamping  worl?  in  the  spindle,  moving  the  slide, 
and  clamping  the  headstot'k. 

cally  one  piece  during  the  test.  Little  adjustment  is 
usually  necessary  on  the  left-hand  headstock,  on  which 
the  crown  gear  is  mounted,  and  it  is  clamped  down  by 
a  lever  attached  to  one  of  the  hold-down  bolts  with  an 
adjustable  connection  to  the  second  bolt  to  assure  equal 
tightening  of  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  right-hand  headstock  is  moved  quite  a  distance 
each  time  a  pinion  or  gear  is  changed  for  testing  and 
it  is  quickly  operated  by  means  of  air  pressure.  A 
cylinder  mounted  on  the  back  side  of  the  machine  moves 
the  slide  a  fixed  distance,  and  after  the  slide  has  been 
drawn  back  and  the  pinion  changed,  a  new  pinion  is 
brought  into  mesh  with  the  crown  gear  in  exactly  the 
same  position  at  which  the  previous  one  was  tested,  or 
to  any  other  po-sition  desired.  This  mechanism  is  con- 
trolled by  a  hand  wheel  with  a  graduated  dial,  which 
is  located  underneath  the  right-hand  headstock.  Being 
moved  many  times  a  day,  provision  has  been  made  for 
clamping  the  right-hand  headstock  by  means  of  an  air 
cylinder.  There  is  also  an  air  chuck  fitted  to  the 
machine  for  quickly  clamping  the  pinions. 

The  three  valves  shown  at  the  front  of  the  machine 
are  used  for  clamping  the  work  in  the  spindle;  moving 
the  slide  .so  that  the  pinion  and  gear  mesh,  and  clamp- 
ing the  headstock.  Reversing  the  handles  unclamps 
the  headstock,  moves  the  slide  back  and  releases  the 
pinion. 

Both  spindles  are  equipped  with  large  ball  bearings 
on  each  end.  An  arrangement  for  keeping  the  oil  in 
the  bearings  at  a  constant  height  has  been  included. 
A  3-hp.  motor  is  employed  and  is  mounted  in  the  base. 
It  is  controlled  by  a  switch,  which  permits  the  spindles 
to  be  driven  in  either  direction.  The  air  cylinder  ex- 
haust, which  is  piped  to  the  brake  band  on  the  crown 
gear  headstock,  cools  the  brake.    If  preferred,  however, 


Baltimore    Plant    Burns — Plans    to    Resume 
Operations  Quickly  Made 

The  Baltimore  plant  of  the  Porcelain  Enamel  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Eighth  and  O'Donnell  streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  shortly  before  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  23,  the  estimated  loss 
being  upward  of  $300,000.  The  plant  adjoins  a  prop- 
erty of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  employers  of  which  laid 
15  lines  of  hose  and  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  portion 
of  the  enameling  plant,  as  well  as  protecting  the  oil 
company's  property. 

Heinrich  Turk,  president  of  the  Porcelain  Enamel 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  is  in  Europe.  News  of  the  fire  was  cabled 
to  him  by  his  brother,  Karl  Turk,  vice-president,  and  he 
replied  that  he  would  return  at  once. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  fire,  plans  were  under 
way  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  structure  on  the 
site  of  the  buildings  destroyed  to  permit  operations  that 
would  enable  the  company's  other  two  plants  to  carry 
on  their  work  without  interruption.  Other  enameling 
companies  in  Baltimore  profTered  their  assistance  to  the 
company.  The  latter  was  enjoying  one  of  the  best 
months  in  its  history,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  night 
forces  were  working  in  some  departments.  The  com- 
liany  is  the  owner  of  the  Pemco  enameling  process  and 
n.anufactures  enamels  bearing  the  same  name. 


Improves  Single  Roll  Coal  Crusher 

An  improved  single  roll  coal  crusher  having  a  frame 
fabricated  from  slab  steel  plates,  a  steel  shear  pin 
safety  device  and  powerful  relief  springs,  as  protection 
against  heavy  tramp  iron,  has  been  added  to  the  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This 
equipment  is  for  preparing  coal  for  pulverizing,  gas 
making  and  for  stoking. 

The  new  machine  is  available  in  the  18  by  18  in.  and 
the  18  by  24  in.  sizes,  one  of  the  units  being  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  steel  side  plates  are  1  in.  thick 
and  are  connected  by  nine  steel  cross  members,  all  heav- 
ily hot  riveted  into  a  rigid  box  frame.  Bronze-bushed 
bearings  are  shouldered  into  the  side  plates  so  that  the 
bearing  bolts  are  not  subjected  to  shear. 

The  flywheel  pulley,  which  drives  the  roll  through 
cut  back  gearing,  is  provided  with  a  shear  pin  safety 


Single   Roll   Crusher  with   Frame   of   Slab  Steel    Plate.     A 

steel  shear  pin  safety  device  and  powerful  relief  springs  for 

protection  against  tramp  iron  are  features 

device,  mounting  a  steel  bolt  in  hardened  bushings,  in- 
tended to  assure  full  protection  of  the  crusher  parts 
against  tramp  iron.  The  breaker  plate  is  a  massive 
casting  of  charcoal  iron,  deeply  chilled  on  the  crushing 
surface.  It  is  hinged  on  the  frame  at  the  upper  end, 
and  suspended  at  the  lower  end  by  relief  springs.  The 
breaker  plate  tip,  which  takes  most  of  the  wear,  is  a 
reversible  and  renewable  casting  of  manganese  steel. 
The  segmental  roll  is  cast  from  charcoal  iron,  deeply 
chilled,  or  from  chrome  steel.  Lubrication  is  by  large 
grease  cups. 
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NEW  SMALL  ELECTRIC  HOIST 


Automatic    Lubrication — Interchangeable    Trolley 

and  Hook  Suspension — Simplicity  a 

Feature 

The  Load  Lifter,  an  electric  hoist  11  in.  wide  and 
28  in.  long,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  has 
been  brought  out  by  Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  built  in  one  frame  only  and  rated  to  lift 
1000  lb.  on  a  two-part  line  at  20  ft.  per  min.,  or  500  lb. 
on  a  single-part  line  at  40  ft.  per  min.    The  rope  drum 


roller  ratchet  load  brake,  and  a  band  brake  on  the  motor 
shaft.  Stud  or  tap  bolts  are  not  used  on  the  machine. 
All  bolts  are  fitted  through  bolts  with  lock  washers. 


The   Hoist   May    Be   Hung   Either    Parallel    with 
or  at  Right  Angles  to  the  I-Beam.     Interchange- 
able hook  suspension  and  automatic  lubrication 
are  features 


of  the  standard  machine  will  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 80  ft.  of  rope. 

Although  small  in  size  the  new  machine  is  said  to 
retain  the  standard  construction  details  of  the  company's 
heavier  equipment  and  to  be  for  hard,  continuous  serv- 
ice. It  is  further  said  to  have  been  designed  with  a 
view  to  making  the  machine  so  simple  and  requiring  so 
little  expert  attention  that  it  could  be  used  safely  by 
anyone. 

Automatic  lubrication  from  one  point  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  splash  and  forced-feed  system  is  a 
feature.  One  filling  is  adequate  for  about  six  months. 
The  mechanism  is  entirely  inclosed,  all  parts  operating 
in  oil-tight  dust-proof  cases,  the  motor  and  controller 
being  also  inclosed. 

The  trolleys  are  adjustable  to  run  on  standard 
I-beams  from  5  to  9  in.  The  hoist  frame  is  arranged 
to  permit  mounting  of  the  trolleys  so  that  the  hoist 
will  hang  either  parallel  with,  or  at  right  angles  to,  the 
I-beam.  Changing  from  one  to  the  other  is  conveniently 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  wrench  only.  The  hoist 
is  arranged  also  for  hook  suspension,  this  change  being 
made  also  without  employing  any  tool  than  a  wrench. 

The  controller  is  of  special  design.  It  is  of  the  drum 
type,  has  non-arcing  fingers  and  is  insulated  with  Bake- 
lite.  The  cover  is  hinged  to  facilitate  opening  for  in- 
spection, and  a  "water  shed"  is  provided  over  the  feed 
force.  To  facilitate  wiring  a  terminal  block  is  built  in 
the  controller. 

All  bearings  are  equipped  with  Hyatt  flexible  roller 
bearings,  except  in  the  motor  bearing,  and  an  SKF 
flexible  self -alining  ball  bearing  is  used  in  the  motor. 
Bearings  are  permanently  alined,  being  integral  with 
the  hoist  frame.  The  latter  is  a  heavy  one-piece  cast- 
ing. 

Gears  are  of  forged  steel  and  heat  treated.  Stub- 
tooth  spur  gears  are  employed,  and  shafts  are  of  manga- 
nese steel.     The  hoist  is  equipped  virith  a  multiple-disk 


Cost  of  Living  Reduced 

Monthly  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics 
show  a  slight  reduction  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  September  as  compared  with  .August, 
the  index  figure  being  153  in  place  of  155,  both  being 
referred  to  100  as  the  average  for  191.3.  The  figure  is, 
however,  2  per  cent  above  the  150  recorded  in  June. 

Metals  and  metal  products  .showed  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  month,  going  from  126  to  134.  Building  mate- 
rials, advancing  from  172  to  180,  while  showing  the 
same  numerical  gain  had  a  lower  percentage  gain. 
There  were  slight  increases  in  farm  products,  cloths 
and  clothing,  chemicals  and  drugs  and  the  miscellaneous 
items.  All  of  these,  however,  were  more  than  offset  by 
the  10  per  cent  reduction  in  fuel  and  lighting.  Metals 
and  metal  products  stand  now  at  34  per  cent  above  the 
1913  average.  The  other  seven  specific  groups  of  ma- 
terials stand  at  an  average  of  68  per  cent  above  their 
1913  figure,  or  just  twice  as  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
war prices  as  metals. 

Our  table  shows  the  figures  for  the  two  most  recent 
months  and  for  September,  1921.  It  also  shows  the 
peak  figure  of  1920  and  the  present  status  of  net  liqui- 
dation, from  the  peak,  of  the  excess  of  the  peak  prices 
over  the  average  of  1913. 


Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale  Prices,  by  Oroups  of 
Commodities 

(1913  equals  100) 

Liqul- 

1920        1921        1922  1922      dation, 

Peak       Sept.      Aug.  Sept.  Per  Cent 

Farm    products    247  124  131  133  77.5 

Food,   etc 248  142  138  138  74.3 

Cloths  and   clothing..    346  178  181  183  66.3 

Fuel   and  lighting 281  181  271  244  20.4 

Metals       and       metal 

products    203  116  126  134  67.0 

Building  materials...    300  l.'i6  172  ISO  60.0 

Chemicals    and    drugs  213  131  122  124  78.8 

House  -  furnishings 

goods    275  179  173  173  58.3 

Miscellaneous    208  118  115  116  85.2 

All  commodities 247  141  155  153  63.9 


Figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
based  on  the  budget  of  the  average  wage  earning  family, 
show  a  slight  upward  turn  in  September,  the  cost  of 
living  being  placed  at  55.6  per  cent  above  July,  1914, 
in  place  of  54.5  per  cent  excess  in  August.  Both  may 
be  compared  with  104.5  per  cent  excess  in  July,  1920, 
which  was  the  peak  month.  Food  is  the  lowest  item  in 
the  workman's  budget,  being  now  40  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  figure.  Shelter  is  65  per  cent  up;  clothing  55 
per  cent;  fuel  and  light  87  per  cent  and  sundries  72  per 
cent. 

No  drop  in  prices  to  the  pre-war  level  may  be  ex- 
pected vrithin  the  next  ten  years,  according  to  the  Har- 
vard Economic  Service,  the  chairman  of  which  has 
stated: 

"The  plausible  inference  that  prices  must  return  to 
a  pre-war  normal  has  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
prices  have  reverted  to  their  former  levels  after  previous 
periods  of  currency  inflation.  The  committee,  however, 
cannot  find  that  the  governing  conditions  exist  to-day 
which  brought  about  those  lower  price  levels  in  the 
past.  If  we  are  prepared  to  accept,  as  apparently  we 
must,  the  present  price  level  as  substantially  that  around 
which  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle  must  play  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade,  we  can  contribute  powerfully  to 
financial  stability  throughout  the  world." 


The  Standard  Tank  Car  Co.  will  repair  92  locomo- 
tive boilers  for  the  Erie  Railroad  and  will  furnish  500 
underframes  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway. 
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Portable  Electric  Drill  Convertible  Into  Bench 
DriU 

The  illustration  shows  the  Way  portable  electric 
drill  built  by  A.  F.  Way  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  was  mentioned  briefly  in  The  Iron  Age  as  one  of 
the  exhibits  in  Mason  Laboratory,  Yale  University, 
Sept.  21-23.  As  indicated,  the  portable  electric  machine 
is  convertible  into  a  bench  type  drilling  machine. 

The  motor  employed  in  this  drill  is  built  for  the  com- 
pany by  the  General  Electric  Co.  It  is  of  the  universal 
type  and  can  be  operated   from   the  ordinary  electric 


Portable   Electric   Drill   and   Stand   to  Convert   It   into  Bench 
Drill   with  .Screw  Feed 

lamp  socket.  The  bearings  of  the  motor  are  sealed 
against  oil  leakage  so  that  each  oiling  will  last  for 
months.  The  motor  and  all  working  parts  are  inclosed 
in  aluminum  housing,  with  provision  made  for  cooling. 
Gears  are  heat  treated  and  their  studs  run  in  bronze 
bearings  at  each  end.  Ball  bearings  are  used  only  for 
spindle  end  thrust. 

The  breast  plate  and  spade  handle  can  be  used  as 
desired.  The  auxiliary  handle  bracket  may  be  removed 
to  make  close  up  drilling  possible.  The  electric  cable 
is  attached  to  the  machine  in  a  manner  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  pull  it  out.  In  fact,  it  will  support  consid- 
erably more  than  the  weight  of  the  machine  itself.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  machine  can  be  taken  apart  and  re- 
assembled in  about  15  min.  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assemble  it  incorrectly. 

The  use  of  the  drilling  stand  converts  the  machine 
into  a  bench  drill  with  a  screw  feed.  This  screw  feed 
can  also  be  used  on  the  machine  without  the  stand. 


Negotiations  for  Columbia  Steel  Co. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  sale  of  the 
Columbia  Steel  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  which  operates  a  long 
established  cold-rolled  strip  steel  plant,  to  a  group  of 
investors  including  a  number  of  Pittsburgh  men.  A 
new  company  has  been  organized  under  the  same  name, 
but  will  have  an  Ohio  charter,  and  this  will  take  over 
the  plant,  provided  the  sale  is  effected.  It  is  expected 
that  the  deal  will  be  closed  within  the  next  few  days. 
In  the  new  organization  C.  E.  Lozier,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  present  company,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Officers  will  in- 
clude H.  M.  Naugle,  president;  K.  R.  Jenson,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  A.  J.  Townsend,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operations.  Mr.  Naugle  and  Mr. 
Townsend  recently  severed  their  connections  with  the 
Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  to  become  associated 
with  the  new  Columbia  company.  Mr.  Naugle  was 
third  vice-president  of  the  Central  Steel  Co.,  in  charge 
of  the  National  Pressed  Steel  division,  and  Mr.  Tov/n- 
send  was  manager  of  methods  and  standards.  Mr.  Jen- 
son  has  also  been  associated  with  the  same  company. 


The  board  of  directors  will  be  composed  of  the  officers 
named  and  several  Pittsburgh  and  Elyria  business 
men. 

The  financing  of  the  company  provides  for  an  issue 
of  $750,000  7  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  $750,- 
000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  of  which 
$500,000  is  to  be  issued  and  30,000  shares  of  no  par 
common  stock.  The  financial  part  of  the  transaction 
is  being  handled  by  J.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.,  investment 
bankers,  Pittsburgh. 


Wages  of  Puddlers  and  Finishers  Advanced 

Puddlers  will  be  paid  $10.12  per  ton  in  November 
and  December  as  a  result  of  the  bi-monthly  examina- 
tion of  sales  sheets  Oct.  27  at  Youngstown  between 
representatives  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association 
and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin 
Workers.  This  is  an  advance  of  $1.19,  from  $8.93  paid 
in  September  and  October. 

Average  price  of  bar  iron  shipped  during  the  60 
days  ending  Oct.  20  was  disclosed  at  1.95c.  per  lb.,  an 
increase  of  five  points  from  the  average  revealed  two 
months  before  of  1.70c. 

Finishers  receive  an  increase  in  tonnage  rates  of 
12  per  cent  on  the  base,  or  an  actual  advance  of  13  1/3 
per  cent  on  the  September-October  rates.  They  will  be 
paid  -14%  per  cent  above  base  under  the  new  rates,  as 
compared  with  33%  per  cent  above  base  during  the  past 
two  months. 

With  some  interests  subscribing  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  agreement,  shipments  declined  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  settlement,  compared 
with  the  previous  two-month  period.  Herbert  Reese 
of  Pittsburgh,  vice-president  of  the  Amalgamated, 
acted  for  employees,  assisted  by  a  committee,  while 
James  H.  Nutt,  secretary  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  As- 
sociation, represented  employers.  Mr.  Nutt  estimates 
that  25,000  workers  are  directly  and  indirectly  affected 
by  the  settlement. 


New  Quick-Change  Drill  Chuck 

An  improved  Wizard  quick-change  drill  chuck,  con- 
structed as  shown  in  the  illustration,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the 
McCrosky  Tool  Cor- 
poration, Meadville, 
Pa.  Unusual  ease  of 
operation  is  a  feature 
emphasized. 

The  chuck  is  made 
up  of  only  two  main 
parts,  a  driving  body 
with  a  Morse  taper 
shank  to  fit  the  drill 
press  spindle  and  a 
slotted  collar  to  hold 
the  collet  up  in  the 
driving  body.  The  col- 
lar is  straight  and  uni- 
form, and  is  hardened 
all  over.  In  the  im- 
proved chuck  the 
bayonet  locking  slots 
in  the  collar,  that  ad- 
mit the  driving  lugs  of 
the  collet,  are  de- 
signed  to    permit    in- 

serting    or    releasing 

Drill     Chuck     Broken     Away     to        the     collet     with     one 
Show     Mechanism     of     Driving        hand,  Without  slowing 
Member.     The  insert  shows  col-      ^j.    stopping    the    ma- 
let  locked  In  place  and  the  full         ,  .         t-t-     a 
view,   the   collet   entering  cnine. 

To  insert  a  tool  the 
operator  needs  only  to  push  the  collet  into  the  revolving 
chuck;  the  positive  automatic  latch  locks  it  instantly.  A 
slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  the 
knurled  collar  of  the  chuck  releases  the  collet  and  per- 
mits it  to  drop  into  the  operator's  hand.  The  improved 
chuck  will  take  all  styles  and  sizes  of  the  company  s 
wizard  collets. 
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AUTOMATIC  CENTERING 

Large  Productiou  Machine  Centers  Both  Ends  in 

One  Operation — Automatic  Drill  Feed — 

Other  Features 

An  automatic  centering  machine  having  two  heads 
which  center  the  work  at  both  ends  in  one  operation 
and  having  also  an  automatic  drill  feed  mechanism 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  magazine,  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford. 
Clamping  of  the  work  is  also  done  mechanically. 

The  new  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations is  intended  for  use  in  large  production  work. 
In  operating,  after  the  set-up,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  the  magazine  supplied  with  work  and  take  away 
the  finished  pieces.  Work  is  removed  from  the  maga- 
zine by  transfer  slides,  placed  in  the  vise,  clamped, 
centered  and  then  released  into  the  work  box,  inde- 
pendent of  attention  from  the  operator.  The  capacity 
is  for  work  of  %  to  1^  in.  in  diameter,  and  2%  to  18 
in.  in  length,  centering  both  ends.  The  floor  space 
occupied  is  4%  ft.  by  2%  ft.,  and  the  weight,  with  com- 
plete equipment,  1020  lb.  net. 

The  automatic  feed  of  the  drill  heads  is  operated 
by  the  same  cam  that  operates  the  transfer  slides 
shown  at  O  in  the  illustration.  The  small  motor  at 
the  right  drives  the  cam,  and  change  gears  permit 
adjusting  the  drilling  time  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
work.  The  drills  are  automatically  withdrawn  twice 
during  the  centering  operation,  which  permits  clearing 
them  of  chips  and  allowing  oil  to  enter  the  drilled  hole. 


in  the  detail  view.  The  work  is  supported  by  V-jaws, 
which  are  provided  with  adjusting  screws,  U,  that 
permit  setting  the  jaws  to  the  desired  diameter,  the 
automatic  compensating  arrangement  shown  at  S  taking 
care  of  minor  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  work. 
The  work  is  clamped  in  the  V  jaws  by  transfer  plates 
on  the  slides,  shown  at  J,  which  remain  in  contact  dur- 
ing the  drilling.  Adjustments  of  the  V  jaws  permit 
drilling  of  holes  out  of  center  on  one  or  both  ends,  and 
facing  or  chamfering  tools  may  be  used  in  place  of 
drills  if  desired.  The  different  transfer  plates  for  the 
various  diameters  of  work  are  conveniently  put  in  place, 
four  sets  of  the  plates  covering  the  range  of  the 
machine. 

Oil  is  supplied  to  the  drills  from  a  geared  pump. 
The  tank  is  located  beneath  the  bed  and  oil  drains  into 


Automatic  Machine  for  Large  Produc- 
tion Centering.  The  detail  view  at 
left  shows  the  location  of  magazine, 
vise  and  other  details.  The  rear  view, 
above,  shows  cam  for  operating  maga- 
zine and  automatic  feed  of  drill  heads, 
Illation  of  work  box,  pump,  and  other 
parts 


Each  spindle  has  a  maximum  feed  movement  of  %  'n. 
which  may  be  reduced  to  7/16  in.,  with  any  variation 
between.  The  machine  may  be  run  through  its  cycle 
of  operations  by  hand  to  check  the  set-up,  a  crank 
handle  fitting  the  shaft  at  N,  being  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

To  hold  the  drilling  depth  to  a  desired  dimension, 
adjustable  stops  are  mounted  as  shown  at  R  in  the 
detail  illustration;  these  bear  against  the  ends  of  the 
work  to  limit  the  forward  movement  of  the  spindles. 
Where  it  is  required  to  have  the  center  holes  the  same 
distance  apart,  regardless  of  variations  in  the  length 
of  work,  the  stops  are  positioned  to  engage  lugs  on  the 
drill  heads,  this  holding  the  spindles  to  a  pre-determined 
forward  movement.  The  drills  are  driven  by  individual 
motors  mounted  in  the  head  as  shown,  and  geared  to 
proinde  speeds  of  1200  or  1800  r.p.m.  The  motor  drive 
is  made  up  of  three  1,4 -hp.,  1700-r.p.m.,  constant-speed, 
alternating  or  direct-current  units. 

The  changing  of  gears  or  locking  the  spindle  for  re- 
moving the  drills  is  conveniently  accomplished  by  turn- 
ing the  knobs  shown  at  C.  The  magazine  and  work 
supports  are  mounted  on  the  head  castings,  the  heads 
merely  being  moved  along  the  bed  to  accommodate 
various  lengths  of  work.  The  sides  of  the  magazines 
are  slotted  and  are  conveniently  adjusted  for  various 
diameters  of  work. 

A  feature   is   the  self-adjusting  vise,   shown   at  B 


it  from  all  parts  of  the  machine,  including  the  work 
box.  The  work  box,  F,  is  taken  oflt  for  cleaning  and 
removing  the  finished  work.  Work  pieces  are  ejected 
directly  int(j  the  box.  The  box  may  be  removed  while 
the  machine  is  running,  a  deflector  hinged  on  the  bed 
then  being  latched  in  position  to  catch  the  work. 


Reparation  in  Pig  Iron  Case 

Washington,  Oct.  31.— The  eighth  proposed  report 
in  the  pig  iron  of  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  et  al. 
was  made  last  week  when  Examiner  Warren  H.  Wag- 
ner recommended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission make  awards  of  reparation  to  certain  com- 
plainants on  account  of  shipments  of  pig  iron  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Ohio  River  crossings  and  desti- 
nations in  Central  Freight  Association  territory.  The 
greatest  sum  recommended  as  reparation  was  532,353, 
which  it  was  said  should  be  paid  to  the  Roane  Iron 
Co.  by  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
because  of  unreasonable  rates  charged. 


The  Hummel  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa., 
which  was  recently  incorporated  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  steel  castings,  has  acquired  the  foun- 
dry formerly  operated  by  the  Conshohocken  Steel 
Foundry  Co.,   Conshohocken. 


Brass  Casting  and  Machining  Plant 

Equipment  and  Arrangement  of  a  Foundry  in 

Cleveland — Method  of  Ventilating 

Melting  Room 


THE  ventilation  of  a  melting  room  in  a  brass  foun- 
dry has  commonly  been  a  trying  problem,  espe- 
cially to  carry  away  the  fumes  resulting  from 
the  melting  process.  This  has  been  met  in  the  new 
plant  of  Sterling  Brass  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer 
of  plumbers  brass  goods,  by  natural  draft  ventilation. 
Fresh  air  inlets  admit  outside  air  into  the  furnace  room 
at  the  floor  back  of  the  furnaces  and  the  smoke  and 
fumes  from  the  furnaces  pass  upward  through  the  top 
of  the  building. 

Besides  the  method  of  ventilation,  the  plant  is  in- 
teresting in  terms  of  the  layout  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. Routing  of  material  to  effect  economic  produc- 
tion, and  good  lighting  facilities,  so  that  artificial  light 
is  not  needed  in  the  foundry  room  even  on  dark  days, 
are  among  the  features. 

The  plant  approaches  in  plan  the  form  of  a  letter  L 
and  is  197  ft.  long  and  145  ft.  wide  in  its  maximum 
dimensions.  The  accompanying  floor  plan  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  departments  and  the  routing  of 
material.  The  raw  material  or  scrap  receiving  room 
is  located  at  one  corner  and  adjoining  this  is  the  fur- 
nace room.  The  foundry  proper  is  42  ft.  6  in.  x  99  ft., 
having  space  for  16  molders,  and  adjoins  the  furnace 
room  on  one  side  and  the  machine  shop  on  the  opposite 
side.  Adjoining  the  foundry  room  at  the  lower  end  are 
the  core  room  and  pattern  vault.  At  one  end  of  the 
machine  shop  is  the  tool  room  and  machine  shop  stock 
room.  Above  the  machine  shop  is  a  second  floor,  oc- 
cupied by  the  plating  and  polishing  department. 

A  tramrail  track  equipped  with  a  hand  operated 
conveyer  makes  a  complete  circuit  of  the  plant,  start- 
ing at  the  outside  entrance  of  the  receiving  room  and 
extending  in  a  straight  line  through  that  room  and  the 
furnace  room,  and  making  a  right  angle  turn  from  the 
furnace  room  through  the  center  of  the  foundry,  and 
then  through  the  machine  shop,  terminating  at  the 
shipping  door  at  the  side  of  the  finished  stock  and 
shipping  department  that  adjoins  the  lower  end  of  the 
machine  shop.  This  monorail  is  used  for  carrying  ma- 
terial to  the  furnaces,  crucibles  of  molten  metal  from 
the  furnaces  to  the  foundry  door,  and  rough  castings 
from  the  foundry  to  the  machine  shop.  The  tramrail 
was  supplied  by  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

In  the  outer  wall  of  the  melting  room,  back  of  the 
furnaces  at  the  floor  line,  are  three  cold  air  doors,  24  x 
36  in.  Outside  air  enters  these  doors,  is  carried  around 
the  furnaces  and  upward,  and  passes  through  openings 
provided  by  top  hung  sash  under  the  roof.  This  being 
of  the  inverted  monitor  type,  aids  in  turning  the  air 
currents  through  the  side  wall  outlets.  The  sash  are 
in  two  continuous  sections,  4  ft.  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  melting  room  and  are  mechanically  operated  from 
the  floor.  The  cold  air  openings  are  covered  over  with 
mesh  on  the  outside  and  are  further  protected  with 
%-in.  rods  on  4-in.  centers  and  on  the  inside  have  doors 
of  steel  plate  construction.  The  melting  room  is  23  ft. 
high  to  the  top  of  the  brick  work. 

The  melting  room  is  equipped  with  two  open  flame 
and  two  crucible  furnaces  of  the  Monarch  type,  each  of 
500  lb.  capacity.  The  furnaces  are  fired  with  fuel  oil 
which  IS  used  also  for  firing  the  core  oven  and  for  heat- 
ing the  entire  plant.  The  steam  heating  boiler  in  the 
basement  is  provided  with  automatic  oil  regulation. 
This  equipment  is  used  as  being  economical  in  that  no 
attendant  is  required  for  the  heating  plant.  The  oil 
supply  IS  kept  in  n  20,000-gal.  fuel  oil  tank  located  un- 
derground outside  the  building,  and  is  carried  to  the 
furnace  room  in  a  trench  in  which  the  electric  conduits 
are  also  located.  The  oil  for  the  furnaces  is  forced  into 
two  60-gal.  auxiliary  tanks  in  the  furnace  room  and 
from  this  is  delivered  to  the  furnaces  at  GO  lb.  pressure 


through  an  oil  line  directly  beneath  the  furnaces.  By 
having  the  auxiliary  tanks  partly  filled  with  air,  an 
air  cushion  assures  a  flow  of  the  oil  to  the  furnaces  with 
a  relatively  even  pressure.  Cores  are  baked  in  a  6- 
drawer  oven  built  by  the  Foundry  Equipment  Co. 

At  the  end  of  the  foundry  room  adjoining  the  ma- 
chine shop,  the  castings  are  cut,  cleaned,  polished  and 
ground.  The  rough  product  is  finished  and  assembled 
on  the  first  floor.  Product  that  requires  more  than 
rough  finishing  is  carried  up  a  specially  designed  ele- 
vator to  the  plating  and  polishing  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  This  elevator  amounts  to  a  %-ton  Sprague  elec- 
tric hoist  which  operates  an  elevating  platform  in  a 
cage  connecting  the  two  floors.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
when  the  operator  standing  on  the  floor  lets  go  of  the 
control  rope,  the  elevator  stops.  The  parts  are  handled 
from  one  floor  to  another  on  30  x  36-in.  hand  trucks, 
having  wooden  6-tier  platforms.  The  same  trucks  are 
used  for  carrying  finished  product  to  the  shipping  door. 

The  plant  is  of  mill  type  construction  with  brick 
walls.  The  furnace  room  is  of  fireproof  construction, 
of  reinforced  concrete,  with  a  concrete  roof.  Wood 
block  floors  are  used  throughout  on  the  first  floor.  The 
foundry  roof  also  has  an  inverted  monitor.  All  win- 
dows have  steel  sash  and  the  foundry  has  continuous 
window  sections  of  factory  ribbed  glass.  The  entire 
plant  is  equipped  with  a  sprinkler  system. 

The  plant  was  designed  by  and  built  under  the 
supervision  of  Allen  Sogg,  architect  and  engineei-.  Hip- 
podrome Building,  Cleveland. 


An  official  announcement  is  expected  to  be  made 
soon  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  that  it 
has  purchased  the  Sharon,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Savage 
Arms  Corporation,  the  purchase  including  the  Sharon 
Improvement  Co.,  the  land  and  housing  company  of  the 
Savage  Corporation  in  Sharon.  The  plant  property 
covers  approximately  15  acres,  containing  a  3-story 
oflSce  building,  machine  shops  for  both  light  and  heavy 
work,  and  a  power  plant.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie  and  the  New  York  Central  railroads.  The 
Westinghouse  company  has  not  yet  announced  its  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  acquired  property. 


The  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  has  decided  to  equip  each  of  its  12  32G-hp. 
horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  with  Westinghouse 
stokers.  The  equipment  consists  of  three  retorts  per 
boiler  with  double-dumping  ash  grates  of  the  new  model 
type.  Each  two  stokers  are  driven  by  a  Westinghouse 
vertical  reciprocating  steam  engine.  The  coal  used  in 
this  industrial  power  house  is  Youghiogheny  screenings 
fired  at  about  12,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  An  approximate 
analysis  of  the  coal  is  fixed  carbon  55  per  cent;  volatile 
matter  30  per  cent;  moisture  3  per  cent;  ash  12  per  cent 
and  sulphur  1  per  cent. 


The  Standard  Tank  Car  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Erie  Railroad  for  92  locomo- 
tive boilers  and  for  500  underframes  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad,  reports  President  John  Steven- 
son, Jr.  The  plant  is  working  three  8-hr.  shifts.  It  is 
now  filling  an  order  for  150  tank  cars  from  a  South- 
western oil  interest,  and  has  orders  on  its  books  ap- 
proximating $7,000,000  in  value. 
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Ventilation  of  the  Melting  Room 
of  the  Sterling  Brass  Co. 
(Above)  Has  Been  Solved  by 
Having  Fresh  Air  Inlets  in  the 
Wall  Back  of  the  Furnaces.  Pro- 
viding a  Free  Circulation  of  Air. 
■^Tiich  Carries  the  Fumes  from 
the  Furnaces  to  the  Top  of  the 
Building  and  Out  Through  Side 
Windows.  As  the  cold  air  is 
admitted  near  the  floor,  it 
spreads  oyer  the  floor  and  then. 
on  becoming  heated,  rises  to  the 
exits 


At  Right  Is  the  General  Layout 
of  the  Plant.  A  monorail  sys- 
tem extends  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial receiving  room  through  the 
melting,  foundry  and  machine 
departments  to  the  shipping 
platform 


Below  Is  Shown  the  Foundr.\' 
Floor,  with  the  Monorail  Run- 
ning Though  the  Center.  It.s 
method  of  suspension  is  of 
interest 
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New  Multiple  Drilling  Machine 

A  high-speed  multiple  drill,  known  as  the  No.  2A, 
the  design  of  which  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  center- 
feed  type  of  machine  that  will  apply  the  feed  pressure 
over  the  center  of  the  drilling  area,  has  been  brought 
out  bv  the  Baush  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springheld,  Mass. 

It'  is  intended  in  this  design  to  hold  a  true  align- 
ment of  spindles,  prevent  the  head  from  springing 
under  the  drilling  pressure  and  to  prevent  cramping 
of  the  head  on  the  ways.  In  preventing  the  springing 
of  the  head,  the  friction  between  the  drills  and  the 
bushings  is  largely  eliminated.  This,  in  turn,  does 
away  with  the  severe  pressure  of  the  drills  and  connect- 
ing spindles,  and  greatly  reduces  the  strain  on  the  feed 
mechanism.  „  ^   ,   •      ■       „^f 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  illustrated  is,  in  cast 
iron,  twelve  1-in.  drills  or  equivalent.     There  are  four 


New  Baush  Multiple  Drill- 
ing Machine.  Feed  is  by 
means  of  a  heavy  ram 
directly  above  center  of 
drilling  area 


or  raised  by  the  manipulation  of  a  conveniently  placed 
lever.  The  head  can  come  down  at  fast  speed  until  the 
drill  comes  in  contact  with  the  work,  no  care  being 
necessary  to  prevent  damage,  as  when  the  drills  strike 
the  work  the  friction  clutch  immediately  slips.  The 
power  feed  is  then  thrown  in  and  when  drilling  is  fin- 
ished the  head  automatically  returns  at  fast  speed  and 
stops  at  the  starting  position.  This  feature  is  built 
integrally  in  all  machines  of  this  model. 

The  machine  can  be  built  for  tapping  in  addition 
to  drilling,  in  which  case  back  gears  on  the  head  are 
used  for  reducing  the  spindle  speed.  In  operating,  the 
taps  are  brought  down  into  the  work  by  means  of  the 
quick  approach.  Further  downward  movement  of  the 
head  is  then  controlled  by  the  lead  of  the  taps  in  the 
work,  and  at  a  certain  point  the  rotation  of  the  taps 
is  automatically  reversed.  After  the  taps  have  cleared 
themselves  from  the  work,  the  operator  engages  the 
quick  return  and  the  head  travels  up  to  the  starting 
position  and  stops,  the  spindles  being  automatically 
reversed  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

A  counterboring  attachment  for  spot  facing  and 
similar  operations  is  also  available.  In  this  the  head 
is  advanced  slowly  and  with  great  power  by  hand, 
being  accomplished  by  means  of  a  lever  and  gears. 
Back  gears  in  the  head  for  reducing  the  spindle  speed 
may  be  used  in  this  connection. 

Roller  bearings  are  used  for  shafts  and  ball  thrust 
bearings  where  required.  Driving  gears  are  of  steel. 
A  hole  is  provided  in  the  back  of  the  column  for  adding 
or  removing  small  weights  to  nicely  adjust  the  balance 
of  the  head.  An  oil  pump  and  tubing  is  furnished  as 
required.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  3  ft.  x  8  ft.  10 
in.,  the  height  with  feed  ram  in  extreme  position  is  12 
ft.  3  in.  and  10  ft.  8  in.  with  feed  ram  down.  The 
distance  ol  the  spindles  to  bed  is  45  in.  and  20  in., 
maximum  and  minimum,  and  that  of  the  face  of  the 
post  to  center  of  head  is  20  in. 


optional  methods  of  drives;  by  three-speed  cone  pulley, 
three-speed  change  gear  box,  either  belt  or  motor 
driven,  and  by  direct  connected  variable  speed  motor. 
The  main  drive  comes  through  the  base  directly  to  the 
head  gears,  an  arrangement  tending  to  eliminate  vibra- 
tion.    Fifteen  to  20  hp.  are  required  for  operation. 

Feed  is  by  means  of  a  heavy  ram  directly  above  the 
center  of  the  drilling  area.  The  ram  is  moved  by  a 
pinion  which  is  connected  through  the  change-feed  gear 
box  directly  to  the  main  drive  of  the  machine.  There 
are  three  changes  of  speed,  and  for  each  of  these  there 
are  three  changes  of  feed,  which  vary  from  0.0018  to 
0.023  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  Other  feeds 
can  be  provided.  Except  for  counterboring,  the  head 
is  operated  by  hand  only  in  emergency  and  for  ad- 
justing tools  for  height  or  alignment  in  gigs.  The  pilot 
wheel  is  disconnected  when  not  in  use. 

Round  and  rectangular  heads  of  various  sizes  can 
be  provided.  The  patented  spindle  arm  in  use  on  the 
company's  other  drills  has  been  retained;  these  permit 
liberal  vertical  adjustment  of  the  spindles  and  a  center 
distance  to  be  obtained  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
spindles  themselves.  An  automatic  safety  counter- 
weight catch  is  provided  which  prevents  falling  of  the 
counterweight  if  the  cable  breaks. 

Ease  of  operation  is  emphasized.  Quick  approach 
and  return  of  the  head  is  operated  by  friction  clutches 
in  the  feed  gear  box,  the  head  being  quickly  lowered 


Ferryboat  Youngstown  Launched 

In  the  presence  of  a  group  of  Youngstown  steel 
men,  the  Youngstown,  flagship  of  the  Erie  ferry  fleet 
in  New  York  harbor,  and  reputed  largest  ferryboat 
in  the  harbor,  was  launched  Oct.  26.  Miss  Marie  Camp- 
bell, daughter  of  President  James  A.  Campbell  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  christened  the  boat.  It 
is  scheduled  for  active  service  by  Jan.  15  next.  The 
new  Erie  flagship  will  carry  3000  passengers  and  40 
vehicles.  It  is  210  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  wide,  double 
deck.  The  Youngstown  delegation  traveled  to  New 
York  as  the  guests  of  W.  A.  Baldwin,  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Region,  located  at  Youngstown.  James  A.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Bray,  James  H.  Grose,  Fred  Tod, 
James  B.  Kennedy,  Julius  Kahn,  C.  H.  Booth,  Robert 
Bentley,  W.  H.  Foster,  G.  F.  Alderdiec,  Lloyd  Booth, 
E.  L.  Clark  and  Paul  Hubbard  were  among  those  from 
Youngstown  steel  companies  who  witnessed  the  launch- 
ing.  

A  New  Stinnes  Tube  Plant 

The  new  Stinnes  tube  works,  concerning  which 
various  reports  have  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Germany,  will  consist  of  six  units  of  which  it  is  planned 
to  have  the  first  ready  this  year.  The  plant  is  built 
with  a  view  to  mass  production,  especially  of  the  larger 
sized  tubes.  It  is  being  erected  alongside  the  private 
railroad  line  of  the  Bochumer  Verein  fiir  Bergbau  und 
Gussstahlfabrikatien  A.  G.,  which  is  Stinnes-controUed, 
and  the  location  is  between  Bochum  and  Essen,  con- 
venient to  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  Bochumer 
Verein.  The  Mannesmann  system  will  be  employed  in 
the  new  mills.  The  rate  of  construction  of  the  plant 
as  originally  laid  out  will  depend  on  the  general  in- 
dustrial development  in  Germany,  and  also  on  the 
amount  of  capital  the  company  has  available  for  exten- 
sions. There  has  been  some  talk  of  increasing  the 
share  capital  of  the  Bochumer  Verein. 

The  Board  of  Estimates  at  Saginaw.  Mich.,  has 
approved  an  $800,000  bond  issue  for  the  construction  ol 
a  consolidated  pumping  station  for  the  city. 


Automobile  ProdiKtioii  Pro])lems 

Machine  Tool  Selection  and  Performance  and  \Si  age  Payment 

Methods  Among  Topics  Discussed  at  INIecting 

Last  Week  in  Detroit 


THE  first  national  production  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  300,  was  held  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct. 
26  and  27,  at  Detroit.  The  first  session  was  called  to 
order  in  the  general  auditorium  of  the  General  Motors 
Building,  on  Thursday  morning.  By  way  of  introduc- 
tion, L.  C.  Hill,  of  the  society's  staff,  spoke  of  the  meet- 
ing as  the  culmination  of  efforts  to  have  the  production 
men  get  together  to  discuss  "shop  problems." 

E.  Karl  Wennerlund,  of  the  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration, presented  a  paper  describing  "The  Group-Bonus 
and  its  Application."  The  system  was  evolved  in  the 
General  Motors  plants  and  was  fostered  by  the  desire 
to  eliminate  the  complicated  factory  cost  systems  at- 
tending the  premium,  piece-work  and  flat  wage  methods. 
Mr.  Wennerlund  enumerated  the  faults  of  the  indi- 
vidual wage  incentive  systems,  citing  the  large  amount 
of  clerical  work  involved  and  traced  the  various  steps 
from  piece  work  through  the  coupon  or  job  ticket  sys- 
tem to  the  group  bonus  plan.  This  method  is  especially 
adapted  to  progressive  manufacturing  where  the  pro- 
duct moves  in  a  line  or  lines.  The  three  major  opera- 
tions in  automobile  work  are  machine  work,  turning 
and  bench  work.  Groups  working  on  each  operation 
do  the  same  work  and  the  group  is  rewarded  with  a  20 
per  cent  bonus  for  100  per  cent  efficiency,  which  is  the 
actual  number  of  hours  on  any  one  job  divided  by  the 
total  standard  hours.  Standard  hours  have  been  estab- 
lished by  taking  the  average  elapsed  time  on  any  one 
operation  over  a  long  period.     Summarizing: 

The  group  plan  is  primarily  applicable  to  repetitive  work 
arranged  in  progressive  production  lines  of  sequence  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  also  applicable  to  non-progressive  operations 
where  the  individual  interest  can  be  centered  on  definite  re- 
sults per  man-hour  of  labor.  Like  any  other  wage-incentive 
plan,  it  has  for  its  main  objective  the  speeding-up  of  the 
production  rate  per  employee :  that  is,  intensive  production. 
It  is  being  used  because  it  simplifies  the  factory  detail 
where  a  high  rate  of  production  is  desired  on  repetitive  work, 
and  where  a  wage  incentive  is  employed  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining intensive  production.  Its  application  has  gained  favor 
among  factory  executives,  because  it  speeds-up  production 
as  compared  with  the  individual  plan  on  the  same  work,  ties 
up  less  material  in  process  and  minimizes  clerical  detail  in 
the  factory. 

To  have  a  group  plan  remain  in  successful  operation  over 
an  indefinite  period,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  interest 
of  the  individual  worker  in  the  group  effort.  It  must  be  simple 
for  computation  of  individual  earnings,  flexible  so  as  to  meet 
changing  factory  conditions  and  easily  understood  by  each 
group  member. 

Ford  Practice  in  Using  Furnace  Metal  in  Castings 
A  paper  prepared  by  P.  E.  Hagland  and  I.  B.  Sco- 
field,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Hagland  and  told  an  interesting  story  of  the  production 
of  Ford  cylinder  blocks  from  ore  to  the  finished  product. 
Aided  by  slides,  the  facilities  of  the  Ford  company  were 
shown,  starting  with  the  ore  docks  and  following 
through  the  blast  furnace,  foundry  and  machine  shop. 
By  diagrams  Mr.  Hagland  emphasized  the  dominant 
idea  in  all  Ford  manufacturing  units  of  progressive 
manufacturing  by  mechanical  conveyor  systems.  The 
author  said  there  had  been  many  erroneous  statements 
made  as  to  their  method  of  using  hot  metal  direct  from 
the  blast  furnace  and  stated  that  the  percentage  used 
was  30  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  total  melt.  The  cupola 
charges  contain  approximately  the  same  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus and  manganese  content  as  the  blast  furnace 
metal,  and  any  differentiating  necessary  to  give  a  con- 
stant silicon  content  is  done  by  varying  the  weights  of 
the  metal  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  but  as  an  aver- 


age they  were  using  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
direct  furnace  iron  in  their  mixture. 

Reducing  Cost  of  Perishable  Tools  and  Supplies 

A  paper  prepared  by  F.  A.  Mance,  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  Detroit,  entitled  "The  Control  of 
Operating  Tool  and  Supply  Cost"  was  the  third  feature 
of  the  session.  The  author  outlined  a  system  that  has 
been  in  practice  for  four  years  in  the  Studebaker  fac- 
tories, which  covered  a  control  over  expenditures  for 
perishable  tools  and  operating  supplies,  lay  alloting  the 
amounts  to  be  used  by  each  department  for  every  op- 
eration in  accordance  with  the  number  of  cars  built. 
The  methods  of  procedure  were  given  for  instituting 
such  a  system  and  for  charging  off  the  costs  of  tools 
used  in  one  department  when  the  tools  are  "salvaged" 
from  other  departments.  This  system  after  four  years' 
trial  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  has  shown  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  perishable  tools  of  approximately 
71  per  cent;  admitting,  of  course,  that  some  of  this  re- 
duction was  due  to  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  tools. 

J.  A.  Ford,  Studebaker  Corporation,  presented  a 
paper  outlining  "A  New  Method  of  Processing  Spline 
Shafts,"  devised  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  experiments. 
The  process  eliminates  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
finishing  of  the  splined  and  body  portions  of  a  spline 
shaft,  such  as  is  used  in  transmission  gearing,  by  grind- 
ing with  a  formed  wheel  after  the  shaft  has  been 
hardened.  The  accuracy  of  the  finished  shaft  was  the 
primary  consideration  and  three  other  groups  of  im- 
portant considerations  are  stated,  as  well  as  four  spe- 
cific difficulties  that  were  expected  to  appear  upon  de- 
parture from  former  practice.  Illustrations  were  pre- 
sented to  show  the  tools  used,  and  the  method  of  using 
them  was  commented  upon  step  by  step.  The  shaft 
can  be  straightened  to  within  0.005  in.  per  foot  of  being 
out  of  parallel  with  the  true  axis  of  the  shaft,  after 
the  shaft  has  been  hardened,  and  it  is  then  re-centered 
true  with  the  spline  portion. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  tour  of  the 
Ford  River  Rouge  plant  and  in  the  evening  over  500 
members  and  visiting  guests  attended  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  at  which  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  president 
General  Motors  Corporation,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  Friday  morning  session,  presided  over  by  H.  W. 
Alden,  wa^s  introduced  by  a  paper  on  "Problems  Met 
in  the  Production  of  Air  Cooled  Engines,"  contributed 
by  William  Drink,  H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  maker  of  the  Franklin  automobile. 

Some  interesting  production  troubles  in  the  Packard 
factory  and  how  most  of  them  were  solved  by  accidental 
discoveries  of  the  seat  of  trouble  was  disclosed  in  a  pa- 
per entitled  "Experience  from  a  Production  Note  Book" 
prepared  by  H.  J.  Grain  and  J.  Brodie  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co. 

Gear  Troubles  Discussed 

K.  L.  Hermann,  Studebaker  Corporation,  presented 
an  interesting  treatise  on  "Production  Errors  in  Gears." 
Summarizing: 

The  different  gear  noises  are  classified  under  the  names 
of  knock,  rattle,  growl,  hum  and  sing,  and  these  are  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  examples  of  defects  that  cause  noise 
being  given  and  a  device  for  checking  tooth  spacing  being 
illustrated  and  described.  An  instrument  for  analyzing  tooth- 
forms  that  produce  these  different  noises  is  illustrated  and 
described. 

Causes  of  the  errors  in  gears  may  be  in  the  hardening 
process,  in  the  cutting  machines  or  in  the  cutters.  A  bobbing 
machine  is  used  as  an  example  and  its  possibilities  for  error 
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are  commented  upon.  Tooth-forms  are  Illustrated  and  treat- 
ed briefly,  and  the  hardeningr  of  gears  and  the  grinding  of 
gear-tooth  forms  are  given  similar  attention. 

The  discussion  was  in  general  one  of  compliment  to 
Mr.  Hermann  for  his  thorough  research  work  in  de- 
veloping methods  of  checking  errors  correctly.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  automobile  industry 
as  a  whole  was  receiving  great  benefits  from  such  in- 
dividual experimental  work.  Mr.  Hermann  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  offering  would  be  a  spur  to  further  ef- 
forts along  this  line. 

A.  J.  Baker,  Overland  Co.,  in  his  paper  on  "Selection 
of  Machine  Tools,"  urged  production  men  to  be  certain 
of  their  needs  before  making  radical  changes  in  their 
methods    of    manufacturing.      Citing   eases    of   special 


equipment  being  installed  where  standard  machines 
would  have  served  the  purpose  at  much  less  cost, 
R.  K.  Mitchell's  paper  on  "Machine  Tool  Efficiency" 
dove-tailed  into  Mr.  Baker's  statements.  The  author 
expressed  the  opinion  that  where  new  equipment  is 
necessary,  in  most  cases  there  are  standard  machines 
on  the  market  to  fill  the  need.  He  urged  a  closer  study 
of  the  possibilities  of  standard  machines  on  the  part 
of  the  prospective  purchaser. 

The  meeting  closed  Friday  afternoon  with  tours  of 
inspection  to  the  Dodge,  Packard  and  Cadillac  factories. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  production  men  of  the 
S.  A.  E.  will  have  an  annual  meeting  and  that  hereafter 
the  production  section  will  be  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  general  S.  A.  E.  meetings. 


NEW  BOX  CAR  ORDER 

Effect  on  Iron  and  Steel  Shipments  Not  Expected 
to  Be  Very   Important 

Washington,  Oct.  31— Shipments  of  the  more 
highly  finished  steel  products  such  as  sheets  and  tin 
plate  are  affected  more  than  other  steel  products  by 
the  order  of  the  car  service  division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  that  railroads  operating  east  of 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  return  at  once  all  box 
cars  now  on  their  lines  which  are  owned  by  carriers  in 
the  Northwestern,  Central  Western  and  Southwestern 
districts.  The  car  service  division  says  the  order  is 
the  most  drastic  it  ever  issued  and  was  promulgated 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  movement  of  the  tre- 
mendous business  which  is  now  being  offered  to  the 
railroads  in  the  West,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
agricultural  interests  and  other  shippers  for  greater 
transportation  facilities.  In  1920,  orders  were  issued 
for  the  movement  of  trains  of  empty  freight  cars  to 
Western  points.  That  order  resulted,  however,  in  many 
cars  being  dispatched  westward,  which  were  wholly 
unsuited  for  the  needs  of  shippers  in  the  West.  The 
order  issued  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  limits  the 
movement  to  those  cars  belonging  to  Western  railroads, 
as  such  cars  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
shippers  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  box  car  equipment  being  used  by  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 
highly  finished  products.  The  order  is  not  expected  to 
have  a  widespread  effect  in  the  trade.  The  effect, 
however,  will  be  reflected  to  some  extent  not  only  in 
certain  restrictions  in  movements  directly  from  the 
mills.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
flection indirectly  also.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
consumers  of  products  moving  in  box  cars  from  the 
mills  even  more  extensively  use  box  cars  in  shipping 
their  finished  products.  W^ith  the  supply  of  their  roll- 
ing stock  curtailed,  it  has  been  stated,  they  might  be 
compelled  to  have  shipments  from  mills  deferred. 
While  automobile  cars  are  exempted  in  that  part  of  the 
order  discontinuing  use  of  box  cars  for  local  loading  in 
the  territory  surrounding  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  To- 
ledo, Youngstown,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheeling,  as  well 
as  of  territory  east  of  those  points,  it  is  provided  that 
automobile  cars  must  be  moved, loadel  or  empty,  in  the 
direction  of  automobile  loading  territory.  This,  it  is 
declared,  will  make  the  order  less  applicable  to  the 
sheet  industry  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the 
exemption  as  to  automobile  cars.  Shortly  after  the 
order  was  issued,  the  Car  Service  Commission  says 
that  it  was  advised  that  one  of  the  large  Eastern  rail- 
roads began  making  up  two  trains  of  empty  cars  for 
movement  to  the  West  in  compliance  with  the  order. 
Demand  for  freight  cars  in  excess  of  the  available  cur- 
rent supply  amounted  to  150,309  on  Oct.  15.  This  was 
an  increase  of  15,057  over  the  total  on  Oct.  8. 

Shortage  of  Box  Cars 

The  shortage  in  box  cars  amounted  to  77,111  cars 

an  increase  of  G048  within  a  week.     The  shortage  in 

coal  cars  totaled  44,984  or  an  increase  of  4485  within 

the  same  period.     A  shortage  of  18,919  was  reported 


for  stock  cars,  which  was  an  increase  of  1442  since 
Oct.  8,  while  there  was  an  increase  within  the  same 
period  of  2840  in  the  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars 
which  brought  the  total  to  7IJ31  cars.  At  the  same 
time,  4275  surplus  cars  of  all  descriptions  and  in  good 
repair  were  reported  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
1225  less  than  on  Oct.  8.  Of  that  number  1588  were 
surplus  coal  cars,  a   decrease  of  1436  within  a  week. 

More  Freight  Loaded 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  amounted  to  983,470 
cars  during  the  week  which  ended  on  Oct.  14,  accord- 
ing to  reports  just  received  from  the  carriers  by  the 
car  service  division  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion. This  was  an  increase  of  15,301  cars  over  the 
week  before.  It  also  was  an  increase  of  72,941  cars 
over  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  but  a  decrease 
of  35,069  cars  under  the  corresponding  week  in  1920 
when  loadings  were  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
American  railroads.  Except  for  the  Northwestern, 
every  district  showed  an  increase  over  the  week  before 
in  the  total  loading  of  all  commodities,  while  all  except 
the  Pocahontas  showed  an  increase  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Coke  loadings  for  the 
week  totaled  10,208  cars,  a  gain  of  328  over  the  previous 
week.  This  was  an  increase  of  3909  cars  from  the 
same  week  one  year  ago,  but  a  decrease  of  5570  under 
the  same  week  in  1920.  Ore  loadings  atotaled  46,362 
cars,  1077  under  the  week  before,  26,542  above  the  same 
week  last  year  and  30,067  below  the  same  week  two 
years  ago. 


Plate  Mill  for  Scotland 

Stewarts  &  Lloyds  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mossend,  near  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  has  placed  a  contract  with  Mackintosh- 
Hemphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  2-high  reversing  uni- 
versal plate  mill,  with  all  auxiliary  equipment.  This 
mill  will  loll  universal  plates  from  8-in.  to  50  in.  wide, 
or  sheared  plates  up  to  84  in.  The  horizontal  rolls  for 
the  mill  are  34  in.  in  diameter.  On  account  of  high 
costs  and  freight  charges,  the  mill  will  be  designed  in 
Pittsburgh  and  built  in  England  from  the  Mackintosh- 
Hcmphill  desig^is. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.  now  is  working  on  the 
40-in.  blooming  and  the  24-in.  sheet  bar  mills,  the  order 
for  which,  with  all  auxiliary  equipment,  was  placed  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland. 


Tin  Plate  Plant  Resumes 

Youngstown,  Oct.  31. — The  most  important  change 
this  week  in  operating  schedules  of  Mahoning  Valley 
iron  and  steel  plants  is  in  the  resumption  of  the  Lib- 
erty tin  plate  works  at  Leavittsburg  of  the  Trumbull 
Steel  Co.,  following  a  protracted  idleness.  This  prop- 
erty would  have  started  sooner,  except  for  lack  of  steel. 
The  Trumbull  company  is  now  operating  at  a  rate  close 
to  normal  in  all  departments. 

The  132-in.  plate  mill  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 
is  operating  only  half  of  the  week.  Otherwise  sched- 
ules are  unchanged  in  blast  furnaces,  open-hearth 
furnaces.  Bessemer  departments,  sheet,  tin  plate  and 
tube  mills. 
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One  Gage  of  Future  Demand 

Assuming  that  the  state  of  activity  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  steel  consumers  will  be  sooner  or 
later  that  of  all  other  such  industries,  a  gage  may 
be  taken  of  the  steel  demand  of  the  near  future. 
The  immediate  past  in  building  and  construction 
work,  in  automobile  manufacture,  in  railroad  pur- 
chases and  in  farmer  buying  is  known.  These 
four  broad  classifications  may  be  regarded  as  ab- 
sorbing one-half  of  all  the  steel  made. 

Activities  in  the  building  and  automobile  fields 
have  been  at  so  high  a  rate  that  one  can  hardly 
count  on  a  further  expansion.  He  is  likely  instead 
to  be  satisfied  with  an  approach  to  what  has  ob- 
tained in  the  past  several  months.  The  steady 
flow  of  railroad  business  this  year  may  keep  up, 
as  it  should,  considering  the  admittedly  great 
needs;  even  if  steel  buying  for  railroads  is  not  at 
the  current  rate,  it  will  probably  be  lai-ger  than 
those  close  to  railroad  financial  problems  believe 
possible.  The  farmer  as  a  steel  consumer  will 
be  a  factor  in  the  months  just  ahead,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  has  been  absent  from  the  market  for 
all  of  a  year  and  one-half  and  must  buy  for  much 
the  same  reasons  that  the  railroads  have  had  to 
buy.  No  great  volume  of  steel  seems  likely  to  go 
to  the  farmer  because  the  purchasing  power  of 
his  crops  is  still  out  of  line  and  has  not  been 
greatly  helped  by  the  recent  betterment  in  his 
prices  and  the  movement  of  farm  products. 

On  the  whole,  the  indications  in  respect  to 
the  industries  taking  close  to  one-half  of  the 
country's  steel  are  for  a  smaller  rather  than  a 
larger  demand  than  has  marked  recent  months, 
and  if  the  remainder  of  the  steel  business  moves 
in  unison  with  the  groups  mentioned,  then  we 
shall  do  well  if  we  maintain  the  present  scale  of 
business  for  the  next  five  months.  Beyond  that, 
the  factors  of  uncertainty  increase,  seeing  that 
April  1  brings  us  face  to  face  with  another  coal 
strike  with  all  its  possibilities  of  unsettlement, 
and  with  little  of  the  chance  for  fuel  accumula- 
tion of  which  industry  availed  itself  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1922. 


For  the  first  time,  China's  imports  of  American 
copper  were  given  separately  in  the  July  statistics 
and  now  that  the  August  figures  have  been  pub- 


lished, China's  takings  of  our  copper  are  shown 
to  have  been  20,000  net  tons  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  1000  tons  more  than 
was  taken  in  the  same  period  by  Japan,  large  cus- 
tomer as  that  country  has  been  known  to  be. 
Heretofore  the  direct  shipments  to  China  have 
been  included  under  the  head  of  "other  countries," 
and  there  was  also  a  considerable  sale  to  China 
of  American  copper  that  had  been  imported  by 
Japan.  Japan's  new  tariff  on  copper  has  naturally 
cut  off  importations  to  that  country  for  reship- 
ment  to  China.  The  statistics  show  another  inter- 
esting fact:  The  total  of  refined  copper  exports 
has  been  lately  at  the  highe.st  rate  since  the  war. 
At  an  average  of  28,950  tons  per_  month  up  to 
Sept.  1  this  year's  movement  has  far  exceeded  the 
rate  in  1919,  1920  or  1921.  And  Germany  still 
maintains  the  lead  among  buyers  at  over  one-third 
of  the  total,  despite  the  sensational  fall  in  the 
mark.  Yet  in  spite  of  growing  consumption 
abroad  and  at  home,  there  has  been  no  such 
change  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  as  to 
give  a  real  upturn  to  the  copper  market.  As  with 
steel,  the  day  of  any  substantial  profit  is  still 
deferred. 


.\  Real  Manganese  Ore  Survey 

It  has  been  quite  evident  from  the  attitude  of 
the  .steel  industry  toward  the  duties  on  manganese 
that  this  feature  of  the  new  tariff  act  would 
soon  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  a  view  to  its  revision.  Oppor- 
tunely the  War  Department  just  now  is  making  its 
inquiry  as  to  the  country's  resources  in  minerals 
of  particular  strategic  value  in  times  of  war. 
Thus  the  question  comes  up  afresh  as  to  the  avail- 
able tonnage  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  in  the 
United  States. 

The  possibilities  of  manganese  mining  in  thi.* 
countrv  were  put  before  the  framers  of  the  Ford- 
ney  tariff  act  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  the  domestic  users  of  ferronianganese  long 
have  viewed  them.  Members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  apparently  were  led  to  believe 
that  in  view  of  the  amount  of  manganese  ore 
produced  at  home  in  one  year  in  response  to  the 
war  time  demand  and  to  a  price  range  of  $250  to 
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$450  in  1917  and  1918,  we  have  a  potential  indus- 
try which  could  be  stimulated  by  proper  protec- 
tion. We  have  already  expressed  the  view  that  as 
the  amount  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  in  the 
United  States  is  small,  our  resources  of  that  sort 
ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve  against  the  day,  should 
it  ever  come,  when  war  conditions  on  the  high 
seas  would  make  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
import  manganese  from  our  usual  sources  of 
supply.  That  view  was  reinforced  by  the  con- 
servative estimates  made  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  whose  means  for  obtaining  reliable  data 
are  of  the  best.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the 
enormously  higher  estimates  of  native  manganese 
ores  (unsupported  by  impartial  authority)  put 
before  the  tariff  makers  by  the  American  Mining 
Congress.  These  estimates  seem  to  have  carried 
the  day. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a  statement  from  the 
joint  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers  and  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  which  has 
set  out  to  supply  the  War  Department  with 
entirely  fresh  data  concerning  the  manganese 
reserves  in  the  United  States.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  fair  and  able  men.  It  asks  the  help 
of  all  who  have  information  concerning  deposits 
of  manganese  ores  and  of  manganiferous  iron 
ores.  The  latter  are  of  considerable  extent,  as  is 
well  known,  but  they  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  domestic  ferromanganese  industry.  Congress  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

What  is  needed  now  is  such  an  impartial  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  question  as  shall  become  the 
basis  of  a  new  canvass  of  the  tariff  on  manganese 
ore  and  ferromanganese.  The  inquiry  should  have 
the  fullest  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  know- 
ing the  exact  facts  concerning  manganese  ores  in 
the  United  States  and  the  policy  of  taxing  Ameri- 
can steel  consumers  for  their  development. 


Two   Institute   Speeches 

Two  noteworthy  addresses  were  made  last 
Friday  evening  at  the  banquet  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  by  Admiral  Vogelgesang 
and  Attorney  Dwight  W.  Morrow.  The  admiral 
spoke  with  much  force  and  with  careful  selection 
of  words  in  making  a  plea  for  a  strong  navy,  and 
no  one  in  the  steel  industry  will  dispute  his  claim 
that  the  Navy  has  been  a  powerful  influence  in 
improving  the  quality  of  steel  and  in  hastening 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  wrought  iron.  Cer- 
tainly the  Navy  has  played  no  small  part  in  the 
development  of  the  steel  industry.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate, however,  that  the  admiral,  in  his  zeal  for  a 
strong  Navy,  spoke  rather  slightingly  of  the  Wash- 
ington conference  for  limitation  of  armament,  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  its  influence  has  been  mis- 
chievous in  encouraging  "fanatical  pacifists."  It 
was  also  unfortunate  that  the  admiral  described 
war  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress. 
This  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  advanced  thought 
of  to-day  and  many  in  the  steel  industry  will  not 
concur  in  it.  They  will  rather  agree  with  what 
Secretary  Hughes  said  at  Boston  Monday  night  in 
regard  to  the  conference: 

This  was  far  more  than  a  limitation  of  naval  arma- 


ment; it  was  the  rescue  of  the  world  from  despair. 
And  however  serious  the  difficulties  that  vex  us  at  the 
moment  and  may  continue  to  vex  us  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  work  of  the  Washington  Conference,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  for  peace, 
lights  the  pathway  of  hope  for  a  world  that  is  weary 
of  war. 

That  kind  of  a  conference  does  not  weaken  the 
"backbone  of  the  nation"  or  breed  "fanatical  paci- 
fists," as  contended  by  the  admiral. 

One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  great  war  is  the  record  made  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  furnishing  all  sorts  of  equipment  for  the 
Allies  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
and  of  giving  almost  its  entire  output  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  after  the  United 
States  became  an  active  participant.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry did  anything  to  start  the  war,  or  to  keep  up 
warfare  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  would 
make  out  of  it. 

A  bright  picture  was  that  painted  by  Mr.  Mor- 
row, who,  with  clear  vision,  showed  how  manufac- 
turers had  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  When  one  hears  of  quantity  pro- 
duction, he  is  likely  to  think  of  driving  work,  hot 
plants  and  grimy  faces,  but  Mr.  Morrow  brought 
the  view  that  quantity  production  has  made  life 
more  comfortable  for  millions  of  people.  In  the 
way  of  illustration,  he  spoke  of  sugar,  whose  pro- 
duction and  use  with  modern  methods  of  refining 
have  increased  immensely  in  the  past  two  hundred 
years;  but,  as  Mr.  Schwab  afterwards  remarked, 
steel  might  have  been  taken  as  an  illustration,  and 
Mr.  Morrow  did  refer  to  the  great  service  of  steel 
manufacturers  in  making  useful  products.  Quan- 
tity production  becomes  a  great  thing,  not  only  for 
the  increased  volume  of  product  it  has  brought 
into  use,  but  because  of  the  world-wide  distribu- 
tion and  the  service  to  humanity.  There  is  more 
of  the  admirable  in  business  than  is  generally 
conceived  and  sometimes  one  looking  upon  it  from 
the  outside  can  see  the  admirable  more  distinctly 
and  picture  it  in  a  more  fascinating  way  than  one 
intimately  connected  with  it.  This  was  the 
achievement  of  Mr.  Morrow  and  such  preach- 
ments as  his  will  always  be  welcome  in  meetings 
of  the  institute  or  similar  gatherings  of  manufac- 
turers. 


Facing  the  Labor  Issue 

With  the  growing  use  of  applied  psychology, 
there  is  more  common  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
men  do  not  always  think  straight,  that  sometimes 
they  parade  as  the  product  of  purely  logical 
thought  conclusions  that  really  are  reached  partly 
by  emotional  processes.  There  is  confusion  in  many 
subjects  of  vital  public  importance  by  the  intro- 
duction of  emotional  factors  and  by  the  suppres- 
sion for  emotional  reasons  of  plain  facts. 

In  the  trite  remarks  that  the  interests  of  "cap- 
ital and  labor"  are  identical  and  that  capital  and 
labor  should  co-operate  with  each  other  instead 
of  occupying  an  antagonistic  attitude  there  is 
suppression  of  the  plain  fact  that  the  interests 
of  buyer  and  seller  in  some  respects  are  neces- 
sarily  antagonistic.     In   other   respects   they   are 
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necessarily  mutual.  The  wish  being  father  to 
the  thought,  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  em- 
ployer and  employee  should  get  along  together  as 
well  as  do  buyers  and  sellers  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced. The  cases  are  not  identical,  and  right 
thinking,  unconfused  by  emotion,  would  not  make 
them  appear  so. 

As  between  buyer  and  seller  there  are  certain 
things  of  mutual  advantage.  The  producer  wishes 
to  produce  good  goods,  and  the  consumer  wishes 
him  to  do  so.  The  producer  desires  that  the  con- 
sumer thrive,  so  that  the  market  may  be  pre- 
served and  increase.  The  consumer  desires  that 
the  producer  thrive,  so  that  his  source  of  supply 
may  continue.  The  existence  and  success  of  each 
party  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  success  of 
the  other.  Naturally  there  is  co-operation.  The 
producer  studies  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and 
endeavors  to  meet  them.  Frequently  he  antici- 
pates them.  The  consumer  endeavors  to  use  the 
materials  that  can  be  produced  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  when  he  can  he  will  aid  the  producer 
to  manufacture  more  economically. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  buying  and  selling  op- 
eration involves  also  a  diversity  of  interests.  What- 
ever the  parties  may  say,  each  desires  to  strike 
the  best  bargain  possible,  as  to  price,  quantity 
and  quality.  These  desires  are  restrained  only 
by  considerations  of  self-interest. 

Between  employer  and  employee  there  is  an 
opposition  of  interest  that  is  precisely  similar  in 
character,  with  a  restraint  also  by  considerations 
of  self-interest.  The  degree  of  restraint  is  de- 
termined by  the  intelligence  and  morals  of  the 
parties  involved. 

These  facts  should  be  recognized  squarely  in- 
stead of  being  glossed  over.  The  opposition  of 
interest  between  employer  and  employee  makes 
more  difficulty  than  the  opposition  between  seller 
and  buyer  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodi- 
ties, because  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  service 
the  quantity  and  quality  cannot  be  so  accurately 
defined  as  in  the  case  of  commodities.  With  a 
commodity  the  price  is  but  one  factor.  Other  fac- 
tors are  quantity  and  quality.  Where  would  be 
the  much  paraded  harmony  between  commodity 
seller  and  buyer  if  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  de- 
livered for  a  certain  sum  of  money  were  not  pre- 
cisely fixed  in  the  bargain  but  were  left  to  the 
will  of  the  shipper,  checked  by  the  whim  of  an 
inspector  at  the  buyer's  plant,  or  if  quality  should 
vary  according  to  the  general  state  of  the  market 
at  the  time  of  delivery?  If  buyers  and  sellers  of 
commodities  had  to  transact  business  on  as  loose 
terms  as  often  obtain  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees there  would  be  endless  trouble  and  con- 
fusion. The  labor  issue  should  be  faced  with  can- 
did recognition  of  the  actual  fact  that  in  certain 
respects  there  is  no  mutuality  of  interest. 


RAILROAD  BUYING 


Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  will  build  an  addition  60  ft.  x  70  ft.  to  its 
power  plant  to  house  a  new  generator,  which  will  double 
the  company's  present  capacity. 


President  Campbell  Says  It  Is  an  Important 
Contributor  to  Prosperity 

YouNGSTowN,  Oct.  31. — steel  prospect  is  hopeful, 
in  opinion  of  President  James  A.  Campbell  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  who  states  that  rail- 
road requirements  are  supplying  a  large  part  of  the 
mills'  current  backlog.  He  voices  the  opinion  that  buy- 
ing will  not  be  in  such  volume  as  to  force  prices  to 
higher  levels  and  that  costs  will  not  permit  them  to 
recede.  A  stabilization  around  current  levels  is  re- 
garded therefore  as  likely. 

"I  think  we'll  have  all  the  business  the  railroads 
can  handle,"  he  states.  "In  their  present  condition,  the 
carriers  could  not  move  100  per  cent,  production  of  our 
industries.  Export  business  is  so  reduced  because  of 
disorganized  conditions  in  Europe  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  operate  full  for  some  time." 

Sheet  prices,  he  points  out,  are  declining  to  the  level 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Thi  Plate  Co.  "With  nearly 
the  full  capacity  of  the  country's  sheet  mills  engaged, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  see  a  recession  in  prices.  The 
demand  for  sheets  is  still  firm,  but  many  companies 
believe  they  have  to  work  to  capacity,  and  this  is  the 
reason  they  are  taking  business  at  lower  levels  to  fill 
their  rolling  schedules." 

October  shipments  from  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company 
properties  were  heavy,  he  adds. 

An  important  customer  of  another  Valley  inde- 
pendent has  made  inquiries  as  to  prices  to  apply  on 
first  quarter,  1923  business. 


Car  Supply  Still  Short 

Youngstown,  Oct.  31. — Industry  is  still  confronted 
by  inadequacy  of  car  supply,  but  executives  look  for 
improvement  in  this  respect  upon  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion late  in  November.  They  expect  that  large  num- 
bers of  open  top  ears,  now  diverted  to  the  roal  traffic, 
will  be  released  for  industrial  freight.  The  Valley 
is  receiving  a  larger  supply  of  box  cars,  especially  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Many  such  cars  are  being 
routed  from  Eastern  centers  westward  and  are  being 
loaded  with  tin  plate  and  sheets. 

Mills  with  desirable  railroad  connections  have  been 
able  to  make  substantial  inroads  into  piled  tonnages 
of  steel  requiring  box  cars.  One  plant  at  Niles,  tapped 
by  only  one  road,  has  been  an  exception,  however. 
While  4000  tons  of  an  accumulated  output  have  been 
moved  this  month,  in  addition  to  current  production, 
the  plant  still  has  over  6000  tons  piled,  awaiting  ship- 
ment. 

Many  bad  order  cars  are  being  used,  and  one  mill 
states  that  nine  of  every  ten  cars  it  has  received  the 
past  month,  in  box  cars,  have  been  "bad  order."  In 
many  cases  it  has  been  necessary,  with  such  equipment, 
to  wrap  the  material  shipped,  such  as  sheets,  in  tar 
paper.  Where  the  buyer  desired  early  shipment,  open 
top  cars  have  been  occasionally  used,  with  a  temporary 
covering  rigged  up. 


John  B.  Smiley,  president  Poldi  Steel  Corporation  of 
America,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has  sailed  for 
Europe  and  will  be  abroad  until  January. 


Rates  on  Limestone  and  Coal  Not  Unreasonable 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Dismissing  the  complaint 
of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  vs.  Director  General  and 
Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railroad,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  decision  last  Saturday  held 
that  the  rates  of  $7.50  per  car  plus  20c.  per  net  ton  on 
limestone  and  $7.50  per  car  plus  15c.  per  net  ton  on 
coal  from  the  dock  to  Steelton,  Minn.,  on  shipments 
between  June  25,  1918,  and  Nov.  15,  1918,  during  Fed- 
eral control,  were  not  unreasonable.  The  rates  men- 
tioned represent  increases  effective  June  25,  1918.  The 
complainant  protested  against  the  increases  and  on 
Nov.  15,  1918,  a  rate  of  $9.50  per  car,  which  it  was 
claimed  would  have  been  a  reasonable  rate  on  the 
shipments  concerned,  was  established,  applicable  on 
coal  or  limestone. 
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New  Motor-Driven  Chain  Hoist 

An  electrically  operated  material-handling  device, 
known  as  the  motorbloc,  intended  to  serve  in  the  field 
between  that  of  the  standard  chain  hoist  and  the 
traveling  electric  hoist,  has  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Motorbloc  Corporation,  Summerdale,  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  read- 
ily portable  and  ar- 
ranged to  take  cur- 
rent from  the  near- 
est electric  circuit. 
Control  is  toy 
means  of  the  pend- 
ant shown  in  the 
accompanying  il- 
lustration of  the 
device.  The  ma- 
chine is  made  up 
of  a  spur-geared 
chain  hoist  of  steel 
construction,  hav- 
ing a  heavy-duty 
motor  of  special 
design  and  reduc- 
tion gearing.  A  slip 
friction  clutch  is 
provided  which  is 
applied  by  means 
of  a  malleable  iron 
supporting  bracket. 
Care  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  avoid- 
ing stresses  of  the 
hoisting  mechan- 
ism beyond  the 
loads  and  speeds 
for  which  it  is  pro- 
portioned for  hand 
operation.  Rugged- 
ness  to  withstand 
overloads  and  the 
abuse  to  which 
equipment  of  this 
character  is  fre- 
quently subjected 
is  a  feature  also 
emphasized. 

The  armature 
shaft  and  worm 
are  carried  in  ball 
bearings  and  means 
provided  for  automatic  lubrication.  The  pendant  con- 
troller is  self-contained  and  may  be  conveniently  used 
by  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  thus  leaving  the  other  hand 
free  to  guide  the  load  and  permitting  one  man  to  lift 
and  place  the  load.  Operation  is  safeguarded  by  the 
use  of  the  ring-oiled  slip  friction  clutch,  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  damage  to  the  hoist  parts  and  chain 
from  over  running,  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
motor  from  overload,  without  the  use  of  an  electric 
limit  switch. 

For  places  where  current  is  not  available,  or  in  the 
event  of  failure  of  electric  power,  the  hand  chain  can 
be  conveniently  applied,  and  the  hoist  operated  as  an 
ordinary  block.  The  electrifying  unit  can  be  applied 
to  standard  chain  hoists  already  in  service.  The  1- 
ton  size  complete  weighs  148  lb. 


Current  for  the  Portable  Motor- 
Driven  Chain  Hoist  Is  Taken  from 
the  Nearest  Electrical  Circuit  and 
Control    Is   by    the   Pendant    Shown 


During  the  eight  months  ending  with  Aug.  31,  last, 
shipments  by  the  Atlas  Tack  Corporation,  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  in  tonnage,  showed  an  increase  of  71  per  cent  as 
compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Due  to  the  downward  readjustment  of  prices, 
sales,  in  dollars  and  cents,  show  an  increase  of  but  37% 
per  cent. 


STEEL   CORPORATION   EARNINGS 

Little  Change  Compared  with  Second  Qnar- 
Icr — Septemher's  Poor  Showing 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1922  shows  little  change  in 
net  earnings  as  compared  with  the  second  quarter.  In 
the  second  quarter,  the  net  earnings  were  $27,286,945, 
and  in  the  third,  .$27,468,339.  September  made  the 
poorest  showing  of  any  month  since  February  of  this 
year,  its  earnings  being  $7,019,590,  while  the  earnings 
for  August  were  $10,615,085.  The  deficit  after  the 
paying  of  dividends  was  $1,339,602,  which  compares 
with  $1,462,345  for  the  preceding  quarter.  The  usual 
quarterly  dividends  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
and  1  %  per  cent  on  the  common  stocks  were  declared. 

The  earnings  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1922 
and  the  preceding  three  years  were  as  follows: 

Quarters              1922  1921  1920  1919 

First $19,339,985  $32,286,722  $42,089,019  $33,513,384 

.Second 27,286,945  21,892,016  43,155,705  34,331,301 

Third 27,468,339  18,918,058  48,051,540  40,177,232 

Fourth 19,612,033  43,877,862  35,791.302 

Net  earnings 

each  year   $92,708,827  $177,174,126  $143,813,219 

Earnings  for  Third  Quarter 

Earnings  jBefore  Less  :   In- 
Charging  terest  on  the 
Interest  on  the  Subsidiary 
Subsidiary  Coin-  Companies'  Balance 
panies'   Bonds  Bonds  of 
Outstanding  Outstanding  Earnings 
July,      1922.  .  .$10,544,674  $711,010  $9,833,664 
Aug.,      1922...    11.324,059  708,974  10,615,085 
Sept.,     1922...      7,727,721  708,131  7,019,590 

$29,596,454  $2,128,115 

Net  earnings   $27,468,339 

Less,  charges  and  allowances  for  depreciation  ana 

sinking  funds   11,170,945 

Net  Income   $16,297,394 

Deduct :    Interest    for    the    quarter    on 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds $4,778,296 

Premium  on  bonds  redeemed 200,000 

4,978,296 

Balance  $11,319,098 

Dividends   on   stocks   of   the   United   States   Steel 
Corporation,  viz. : 

Preferred,   1%   per  cent $6,304,919 

Common,    1%    per    cent 6.353,781 

12,658,700 

Deficit    $1,339,602 


The  Lake  Torpedo  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  plant 
has  completed  a  twenty-year  submarine  construction 
plan  for  the  Government,  and  the  number  of  employees 
reduced  from  2000  to  a  mere  handful,  retained  to  keep 
equipment  and  plants  in  good  condition.  Just  when 
activities  will  resume  is  problematical. 


Machinery   to   Be   Sold  by   Government 

The  catalog  just  issued  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  contains  1486  different  lots  of  material 
which  will  be  offered  for  sale,  Nov.  1,  2  and  3  at  Hog 
Island.  Among  machinery  supplies  are  noted  a  large 
quantity  tff  wrenches  in  every  conceivable  size  and 
type.  There  are  many  rivet  sets,  punches  and  black- 
smith tools.  A  number  of  steam  pumps  are  included, 
among  which  are  19-20-in.  suction  by  20-in.  dis- 
charge; Kingsford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  cen- 
trifugal pumps  direct  connected  to  11x9  steam  en- 
gine. These  pumps  are  designed  for  a  circulating 
pump  for  8000  sq.  ft.  condensers.  Among  items  of  shop 
machinery  offered  are  feed  water  heaters,  small  vertical 
steam  engines,  four  Wheland  10-in.  x  10-in.  windlasses, 
three  8'/4-in.  x  10-in.  Hyde  windlasses,  and  other 
auxiliaries  and  deck  equipment;  a  Stenton-Ross  hori- 
zontal woodworking  planer,  having  48-in.  blade.  Gen- 
eral Electric  spot  welder,  electric  reaming  machine, 
Lysholm  plate  punch  table,  a  gas-driven  portable  wood 
saw  table,  a  heavy  duty  hydraulic  punch  and  Pang- 
born  sand  blast  outfit,  as  well  as  a  number  of  electric 
motors  of  various  horse  power,  all  A.  C.  3  phase,  60 
cycle,  440  volts.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plumbing  material,  such  as  is  used  in  industrial  plants 
and  consisting  of  white  enamel  porcelain  lined  gang 
wash  troughs  and  washroom  fittings. 

Application  for  further  information  should  be  made 
to  J.  T.  Eason,  sales  manager.  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Hog  Island,  Pa. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Again  Decrease 

Drop  31/2  Per  Cent  Below  August  and  Are  Smaller  Than 

Any  Other  Month  Since  Fehruary — Fourth 

Successive  Monthly  Reduction 


Washington,  Oct.  31.— Continuing  its  decline,  which 
set  in  in  June,  the  export  movement  of  iron  and  steel 
products  in  September  aggregated  only  140,455  gross 
tons  valued  at  $14,380,851,  as  compared  with   145,640 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel — Gross  Tons 

Nine  Months 
Ending  September 


Pig   Iron    

Ferromanganese    

Perrosilicon  . . . .' 

Scrap    

Ingot.ii,     blooms,      billets, 
sheet    bar,    skelp 

fron  and  steel  bars   .... 

Alloy  steel   bars*    

Wire   rods    

Plates,  iron  and  steel  .  . . 

Sheets,   galvanized    

Sheets,  black  steel    

Sheets,    black    iron 

Hoops,   bands,   strip  steel 

Tin  plate,  terne  plate,  etc. 

Structural    shapes,    plain 
material     

Structural  material,  fab- 
ricated     

Steel    rails     

Rail    fastenings, 
switches,  frogs,  etc.... 

Boiler  tubes,   welded  pipe 
and    fittings    

Cast   Iron    pipe    and    fit- 
tings      

Plain    wire    

Barbed  wire   and    woven 
wire  fencing   

Wii-e    cloth    and    screen- 
ing*      

Wire  rope  and  cable* .... 

Wire    nails    

All  other  nails  and  tacks 

Horseshoes    

Bolts,     nuts,     rivets    and 
wa.shers,  e.Kcept  track. 

Car  wheels  and  axlest.. 

Iron  castings!    

Steel   Castingst    

Forgingst    

Machine  screwst  


1921 

2,889 

186 


1.318 

C.SIO 

4,270 

10,881 

379 

794 

1,401 

10.068 

11,616 

2,628 

5,697 

16,560 

9,231 

347 

930 

1,013 

2.502 

4,724 

6,357 

1921 

20.801 

604 

221 

27,201 


11,975 
303,360 

45,569 
101,185 


1922 

22,767 

1,054 

366 

55,303 

83,231 

138,757 

3,406 

36,516 

83.303 

88,699 

197,8.SS 

9.519 

24,959 

59,902 


11,531    10,898   266,008    96,696 

770     3,054     8.707    35,135 
20,442    18,451   282,162   220,472 


211 
9,019 


7,283 

203 
458 
2,320 
659 
133 

1.404 

1,126 

664 


6,965 
310,057 


19,205 

4,401 

468 


26,983 

138,053 

19,621 
91,412 

56,511 

1,145 
3.447 
46,836 
6,642 
731 

13,270 
12,630 
7,541 
1,713 


Total     95,169       140,455   1.846,824    1,586,369 

•Not  reported  separately,  prior  to  January,  1922. 
tPrevlous  to  January,  1922,  reported  by  value  only. 


tons  in  August,  valued  at  $13,963,749.  There  was,  there- 
foi-e,  an  increase  in  value  for  September  of  $417,102 
over  August,  but  a  decrease  of  over  5000  tons.  Exports 
of  machinery  for  September  also  showed  a  slight  de- 
cline, being  valued  at  $19,160,208  as  compared  with 
$20,257,413  in  August  and  with  $19,689,318  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921. 

Compilation  of  import  figures  has  been  delayed  ow- 
ing to  the  change  from  the  Underwood-Simmons  to  the 


.Vuinber  find    Values  a/  Machine   Tools  Exported  in 
Augiist    and    September 


I.,athes    

Boring  and  drilling  machines 
Planers,  Hhapeps  and  slotters 
Bending  and  power  presses.. 

Gear   cuttpis    

.Millinier  machines 

Sawing  machines 

Tliiiad     cutting     and     screw 

machines    

Punching   and    .shfaring   ma- 


$52,963 
31,370 
11,980 
16,061 
15,290 
27.631 
3.145 


September.  1922 

Nimiber  Value 

67     ?54,874 


17 


Power   hammers    

ICollinK   nuichlnea    "l 

Wire-drawing  machines    ....  9 
Polishing  and  burnishing  ma- 
chines    4 

Sharpening  and  grinding  ma- 
chines       1,375 


6,735 

10,534 

734 

1,665 


79.356       1,081 


40,628 
15,758 
11,085 
14,667 
29,662 
5.041 

22,924 

7,171 

20,886 

3,897 

81 


Total 


1.821   $271,390       1,448  $284,407 


Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act,  the  latter  going  into 
effect  Sept.  21.  The  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  are  completing  reports  of 
all  shipments  up  to  Sept.  21,  under  the  old  tariff  act, 
and  will  make  the  report  cover  this  period  of  the  month 
only;  while  the  first  imports  under  the  new  classifica- 
tion included  in  the  new  tariff  law  will  embrace  the 


Countries  of  Consumption 

Following  are  the  principal  destinations  of  some  of 
the  leading  steel  products  exported  during  September: 

Galvanised  Sheets  Steel  Rails 

Gross  Tons  Gross  Tons 

Canada 2,433  Japan    5,115 

'  '  ;73  Dutch  B.  Indies 3,024 

48  Colombia    2,195 

Argentina    1,548 


Black  Steel  Sheets 


Tin  Plate 
Japan 


Oalvanieed  Wire 
United  Kingdom  ....    1 

Brazil    

Argentina 

Barbed  Wire 

Brazil   2, 

Wire  Nails 
United  Kingdom    .  . . 
Mexico   


016 

852 
654 


period  from  Sept.  21,  when  it  became  effective,  to  the 
end  of  October.  It  is  expected  that  the  import  figures 
for  the  first  three  weeks  of  September  will  be  available 
in  a  day  or  so. 

Iron  and  steel  exports  for  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September  totaled  1,586,369  tons  valued  at  $143,- 

E^portB,  Jo?u«u-2/,  1920,  to  A'itguat,  1922,  Inclusive 


xn  Iron 

and  Steel 

•Average,    1912   to   1914    2,406.218 

•Average.    1915   to  1918   5.295.333 

Calendar  vear  1919.  .  .    4.239,837 

Fiscal   year   1920 4,212,732 

Calendar  year  1920.  .  .    4,961,851 


Januar.v.   1921 
February    . . . . 

March    

April    

May   

June 


Fiscal   year   1921 . 


July    

.August  .  .  . 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December 


Calendar  year  1921. 


January.  1922 
Fehruar.v     .  .  .  . 

March    

April    

May    

June     


547,394 
393,328 
230,635 
162.592 
142,551 
119,081 


86,523 
75,827 
95,169 
106,582 
122,290 
134,415 

!.213,042 

160,920 
133,975 
208.843 
198.830 
230.062 
212,295 


Fiscal  year  1922 1,721,418 


July    

August     .  . 
September 


157.169 
145.640 
140.455 


Pig 
Iron 
221.582 
438.462 
309,682 
248.126 
217.9B8 

3.710 
1,307 
2.320 
1.234 
2.541 
1,689 


2,744 
2.424 
3.07S 
2.830 


28,305 

1,043 
1.430 
2.724 
2.750 
3,897 
1,996 

28,330 

1.943 
1,791 
5.203 


Semi-finished 
Material 
145,720 
1.468,026 
258.907 
288.766 
218.873 


315 
92 

1,023 
678 
749 

1,106 


363 
2.447 
1.318 


10,363 

4. 683 
6.627 
10.002 
9.376 
13.091 
13,178 

63,127 


Nine  months    1.586,369 


408,506,  as  compared  with  1,846,824  tons  valued  at 
$281,536,789  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  shipments  for  September  exceeded  by  approximate- 
ly 15,000  tons  those  of  the  same  month  of  last  year, 
when  they  amounted  to  95,169  tons  valued  at  $12,893,- 
995.  The  shipments  for  September  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, were  only  50  per  cent  as  great  as  the  British  iron 
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and  steel  exports  for  September,  which  amounted  to 
practically  280,000  tons. 

The  largest  items  of  American  steel  exports  in  Sep- 
tember included  boiler  tubes,  welded  pifH?  and  fittings, 
the  foreign  shipments  of  which  amounted  to  20,202 
tons.  Ranking  second  were  steel  rails.  Of  the  18,451 
tons  of  rail  exports,  5115  tons  went  to  Japan,  which 
country  revived  somewhat  its  purchases  of  steel  prod- 
ucts in  September.  Of  the  9231  tons  of  black  sheets 
exported  that  month,  Japan  took  4661  tons. 

Striking  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  outgo  of  steel  products  during  the  past  year.    Black 


MACHINERY  EXPORTS 
By  Value 

Nine  Months  Ending 
September,    September,     September.      September, 
1921  1932  1921  1922 


Locomotivf^ 

Other  Steam  Engines 

Boilers 

AcceoBori^e  and  Pvts 

Automobile  Enjdne« 

•Other  Internal  Combustion 
Engines 

Accessories  and  Parta  for.  . . . 

.Ml  Other  Parts  of  Engines  . . 

C<>mplete  Tractors,  except 
.Agricultural 

Electric  Locomotives 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 
Apparatus 

Excavating  Machinerj* 

Concrete  Mixers 

Road  Making  Machinen.- .... 

Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery  

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chiner\' 

Oil  WeU  Machinery 

Pumps 

Lathes 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines 

Planers,  Shapers  and  Slottere, 

Bending  and  Power  Presses. . 

Gear  Cutters 

Milling  Machines 

Sawing  Machines 

Tliread  Cutting  and  Screw 
Machines 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chines  

Power  Hammers 

Rolling  Machines 

Wire-drawing  Machines 

Polishing  and  Burnishing  Ma- 
chines  

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines  

Other  Metal  Working  Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of 

Textile  Machinery' 

Sewing  Machines 

Shoe  Machinery 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery  

Sugar-^fiU  Machinery 

Paper   and    Pulp   .\fill    .Ma- 


il,493. 050 
29, 102 
80,960 


133,229 
157,845 
698^438 


$217,587 
82.649 
168.054 
105,066 
205.378 


$25,449,500 
1,320.717 
4,320,854 


385,778 
398.619 
492,065 
65,093 


417,394 
'62.329 


297,291 


615.687 
54,874 
40,628 
15,758 
11,085 
14,667 
29,662 


1,390.148 
2,970,370 
10,222^849 


23,457,052 

2,044,264 

510,802 

765,365 


6,583,M0 
9.978,887 
10.690,224 
2.643,649 


J7. 217.779 
1,763,882 
850,803 
4.587,895 
4.215,477 


6,366,554 
452 ,261 


2,799,878 


chii 


Sawmill  Machinery 

Other     Woodworking     Ma- 

chinerj- 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 

Machiner>- 

Ail  Compregsors 

Typewriters 

Power  Laundry  Machinery.. . 

Typesetting  Machines 

Printing  Presses.  . .   

.Agricultural   Machinery  and 

Implements 

'AH  Other  Machinery  and  Parts 


495,207 

1,484,026 

588,395 

70,895 


103,646 
140,486 
518,269 
43,667 


.041 


7,171 

20.866 

3.897 

81 

1,265 

56,468 

596.508 
640,008 
641,069 
74,349 


13,864,610 
14,859.255 
5,764.197 
1,536,614 


4,441,110 
571,772 
436,726 
209,539 
273,787 

91,835 
243,535 

36,431 

140,045 
120,036 


4,236,917 

11,567,728 

4,724,114 

750,882 


113,965   2,290,279   1,036.751 


119,692 
126.340 
985.996 
66.063 
260.591 
173, 152 


1.415.789 
3.431,129 
9.760.192 
787.213 
2.817.958 
6.515,123 


1,406.821 
1,593,239 
8, 5-23, 424 
497, 170 
2.764.295 
2,627,527 


Total {19,689,318  J19.160.208  $349,043,145  $176,640,215 


sheets  in  September  were  only  9231  tons,  compared 
with  16,560  tons  last  year.  But  during  the  nine  months, 
this  year's  figure  of  197,888  tons  was  nearly  double  last 
year's  101,185  tons.  And,  in  spite  of  a  drop  in  the  total 
nine  months'  exports  of  14.1  per  cent,  the  amount  of 
scrap  sent  abroad  more  than  doubled,  the  tonnage  of 
semi-finished  material  this  year  is  more  than  ten  times 
last  year's  total,  wire  rods  more  than  trebled,  galva- 
nized sheets  were  almost  twice  as  much  as  last  year  and 
wire,  including  fencing,  provided  more  than  twice  last 
year's  tonnage,  while  wire  nails  were  also  more  than 
doubled. 

Included  in  the  exports  of  machinery  in  September 
were  1448  machine  tools  valued  at  8284,407  as  compared 
with  1821  tools  valued  at  $271,390  exported  in  August. 
Other  metal  working  machinery  and  their  parts  to  the 
value  of  $596,508  were  exported  in  September.  The 
largest  single  item  of  machinery  exports  in  September 
was  agricultural  implements,  $2,381,364,  while  second 
place  was  held  by  typewriters,  whose  value  was  .$985,- 


996.  For  the  nine  months,  this  year's  total  figure  of 
$176,640,215  is  barely  more  than  half  the  1921  figure 
of  $349,043,145. 


Regulations  for  Carrying  Out  China  Trade  Act 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  yesterday  issued-  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  China  trade  act,  approved  by  the 
President  Sept.  19,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  from  the  .standpoint  of  for- 
eign trade  promotion  that  has  been  enacted  by  Congress 
in  years.  To  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act,  firms  must 
be  organized  as  District  of  Columbia  organizations  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  trading  in  China. 

Owing  to  special  provisions  by  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Japan  for  firms  and  corporations  operat- 
ing in  China,  American  establishments  in  the  China 
trade  have  been  suffering  under  a  heavj'  handicap 
which  is  removed  by  the  China  trade  act.  It  provides 
for  exemption  from  Federal  income  taxation  of  stock  in 
corporations  directly  engaged  in  commerce  in  China, 
held  by  Chinese  or  American  stockholders  resident  in 
China,  provided  the  amount  of  money  so  exempted  is 
distributed  annually  as  a  special  dividend  to  such  stock- 
holders. The  act,  it  is  explained  in  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  places  American  trade  in 
China  for  the  first  time  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan. 

Acting  Commercial  Attache  Frank  Rhea,  Peking, 
has  been  designated  by  Secretary  Hoover  as  registrar 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  F.  R.  Eldridge,  chief  of 
the  Far  Eastern  division  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  assistant  registrar.  Application  for  regis- 
tration should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Registrar, 
China  Trade  Act,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  regulations  issued  by  Mr.  Hoover  relate  to  ap- 
plications for  certificates  of  incorporation,  registra- 
tion fees,  certificate  of  property  value,  certificate  of 
amendment  of  articles  of  incorporation  or  authoriza- 
tion for  dissolution  or  extension,  annual  reports,  in- 
spection of  accounts  and  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
registrar. 

A  tabulation  from  supposedly  reliable  sources  in 
Shanghai  has  been  received  by  the  department  show- 
ing the  number  of  foreign  firms  doing  business  in  China 
for  the  period  1914-1921,  inclusive.  For  the  latter 
year  the  total  was  9511  firms,  with  240,769,  of  which 
412  were  American  firms  with  8230  persons.  Japanese 
firms  greatly  predominate,  having  had  6141  firms  with 
144.434  persons.  Russia  was  second,  with  1613  firms 
and  68,250  persons,  and  Great  Britain  third  with  703 
firms  and  9298  persons. 


Production  of  Anthracite  Increases 

Washington,  Oct.  31.— Production  of  about  10,- 
400,000  net  tons  of  soft  and  2,100,000  net  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  in  the  fourth  week  of  October  is  indicated 
by  preliminary  returns  to  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
revised  estimates  for  the  third  week  show  10,365,000 
tons  of  bituminous  and  2,003,000  tons  of  anthracite. 
A  slight  increase  in  the  total  coal  raised  is  thus  shown 
for  the  fourth  week,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week,  but  the  increase  is  practically  entirely  in  the  out- 
put of  anthracite. 

The  number  of  cars  of  bituminous  coal  loaded  on 
Monday,  Oct.  16,  as  reported  by  the  railroads,  was 
43,243,  a  new  high  record  for  the  year.  On  Tuesday 
loadings  declined  to  30,724  cars,  and  by  Thursday  load- 
ings declined  to  28,987  cars.  Full  returns  on  loadings 
for  the  week  are  expected  to  show  a  total  of  190,000 
cars  and  indicate  a  production  of  10,400,000  tons. 

The  gain  in  the  rate  of  production  during  the  past 
two  weeks  reflects  some  improvement  in  the  trans- 
portation situation  which,  however,  remains  the  prin- 
cipal factor  limiting  output.  Rate  of  output  is  approach- 
ing adequacy  but  does  not  yet  assure  sufficient  coal  to 
meet  current  needs,  the  requirement  movement  up  to 
the  lakes,  and  to  provide  the  desired  consumer's  stocks. 


Of  277  Months  116  Were  Without  Accident 

Unusual  Safety  Record  Made  in  Competition  by  Worcester  Plants 

Employing  20,000  Persons— A  22  Per  Cent 

Gain  This  Year 

BY  JOHN  NELSON 


The  Worcester  County  Safety  Council,  which  has 
headquarters  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  i^  affiliated  with 
the  National  Safety  Council,  has  been  conducting  since 
Jan.  1  a  contest  between  member  firms,  representing 
about  20,000  employees,  the  unit  goal  of  which  is  the 
month  without  a  lost-time  accident.  The  council  em- 
braces a  wide  variety  of  industry,  in  which  metal  and 
machinery  predominate. 

Each  month  an  honor  roll — a  list  of  firms  having 
perfect  scores — is  posted  at  the  meeting  of  the  council 
and  given  to  the  newspapers  of  the  city.  The  success- 
ful competitor  is  credited  not  only  with  the  one  month 
without  an  accident,  but  also  with  the  number  of  suc- 


The  Perfect  Score  Months  of  Competing  Firms  in  the 

Worcester  County  Safety  Council's  Competition 

Between  Its  Members 


Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  : 

Central    Works 

South    Works 

Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
Boston  Pres.sed  Metal  Co... 
Curtis  &  Marble  Mach.  Co.. 
Fitchburg  Gas  &  Klec.  Co.  . 
(Jraton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.. 

Hobbs  Mfg.  Co 

Rice.   Barton  &  Fales 

S.  Slater  &  Sons 

United  States  Envelope  Co. : 

W.  H.  Hill  Div 

Logan    Drinking  Cup.... 

Logan.  Swift  &  Brighain. 

Whitcomb  I>iv 

Walden-Worcester,    Inc     .  . . 

Whittall  Mills    

Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Cor- 
poration ; 

Clinton  Works 

Goddard  Works 

Morgan   Works 

National    Works 

Palmer  Works 

Spencer   Works 

Wright   Works 

Wire  Goods  Co 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Co. 
Worcester  Gas  Light  Co . . . 
Worcester     Stamped     Metal 


X     X     X     X 


Co. 


M.  S.  Wright  Co 

Wyman-Gordon  Co. 
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csesive  perfect  months.     In  the  nine  months  several 
plants  have  had  seven  or  eight  months  in  a  row. 

The  combined  operation  of  the  thirty-three  firms 
which  have  submitted  their  figures  during  the  contest 
gives  277  working  months,  and  of  these  116  were  with- 
out accident— over  forty  per  cent.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  taken  without  explanation.  The 
great  majority  of  perfect  scores  were  made  by  firms 
relatively  small  or  of  moderate  size,  so  that  were  the 
clean-score  months  reduced  to  the  number  of  employees 
represented,  the  results  would  appear  in  a  different 
light.     But  just  as  they  stand  they  are  impressive. 

The  competition  is  unique  among  "sporting  proposi- 
tions, as  It  has  come  to  be  accepted  bv  officials  of  the 
contesting  firms.  Nothing  quite  of  the  sort  had  ever 
been  attempted,  so  far  as  its  originators  know  He 
wins  who  makes  life  and  limb  the  safer  for  his  workers. 
W  herever  in  sports  the  name  of  an  industrial  concern 
IS  involved,  whether  it  be  in  base  ball  or  football 
basket  ball  or  bowling,  the  desire  to  win  and  the  pride 
ot  winning  are  felt  even  to  the  oldest  and  most  sedate 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  In  this  Worcester 
plan  the  winning  points  of  the  game  are  the  acts  of 
prevention  which   save  from  injury  men   and  women 


boys   and   girls.      These   are   the   touchdowns   and   the 
home  runs. 

The  results  achieved  have  been  direct  and  cumula- 
tive. The  council's  records  of  the  same  firms,  em- 
ploying at  the  time  upward  of  20,000  people,  in  the  last 
four  months  of  1919,  when  business  was  at  its  full  tide, 
show  that  the  average  number  of  lost  time  accidents 
per  100  employees  was  0.525  in  September,  1.00  in 
October,  0.440  in  November  and  0.60  in  December. 

Compare  these  figures  with  those  of  the  last  five 
months  under  this  plan  of  competitive  stimulus,  after 
it  had  attained  its  momentum,  when  manufacturing 
business  had  started  on  the  way  toward  normalcy  and 
some  of  the  works  had  returned  to  a  full  normal.  The 
number  of  accidents  per  100  employees  was  0.25  in 
May,  0.294  in  June,  0.279  in  July,  0.274  in  August  and 
0.27  in  September. 

The  one  month  in  common  between  1919  and  1922 
in  these  figures,  September,  shows  the  contrast  of  0.525 
and  0.270,  which  means  that  the  number  of  accidents 
was  cut  nearly  in  two.  The  comparison  is  a  fair  one, 
for  though  works  were  probably  running  with  more 
people  in  1919,  business  is  now  in  a  state  of  tension 
which  naturally  accompanies  the  beginning  of  prosper- 
ous times,  following  a  sharp  depression,  for  shop 
executives  and  workers  alike  feel  the  constant  prod  of 
the  sales  department  to  get  out  goods  which  customers 
had  deferred  buying  until  the  last  minute  and  de- 
manded on  the  instant.  Consequently  the  fact,  gen- 
erally accepted,  that  with  a  rush  of  business  accident 
hazard  increases  applies  this  year  as  well  as  in  1919. 

Fewer  Accidents  by  22  Per  Cent 

The  actual  improvement  wrought  since  the  first  of 
the  year  as  shown  in  the  figures  is  by  no  means  small. 
The  average  lost-time  accidents  per  100  employees  for 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was  0.35;  for  the  last 
five  months  of  the  competition  it  was  0.273.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  22  per  cent.  Any  system  that  will  pre- 
vent 22  out  of  every  100  accidents  that  otherwise  might 
be  expected  is  well  worth  while.  And  this  is  a  com- 
parison between  one  period  and  another  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan.  It  simply  means  cumulative  results, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  total  results.  The  com- 
parison in  this  respect  is  fairer  with  the  record  of  1919. 
The  Worcester  plan  has  proved  to  those  who  are  in- 
cluded in  its  operation  that  it  is  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  working  of  safety  systems  in  mills  and  factories. 


Record  of  Lost-Time  Accidents  Under  the  Plan  of  Competition 
Conducted  by  the  Worcester  County  Safety  Council 
No.  No. 

No.  Firms  No.         Lost-Time     Per  100 

Reporting    Employees  Accidents  Employees 


January 27 

February. ...  29 

March .14 

April 32 

May 33 

June 33 

July 25 

August 31 

September.  .  .  33 

?T7 


18.748 
19.522 
20.396 
17,431 
18,002 
IS. 338 
15.520 
18.606 
19.656 


.453 
.302 
.330 
.320 
.250 
.294 
.279 
.274 
.270 


It  is  well   known  that  under   ordinary  conditions 

safety  work  has  periods  of  lagging.  Men  lose  interest 
Superintendents  and  foremen  are  busy  people,  and 
quite  naturally,  under  the  stress  of  management,  are 
prone  to  shunt  what  at  the  moment  seems  to  them  an 
unessential  for  the  essential,  which  is  production.  This 
must  be  maintained  on  an  economical,  efficient  basis. 
When  the  leaders  let  down  in  accident  prevention  work 
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the  whole  shop  lets  down  with  them.  Safety  engineers, 
giving  constant  attention  to  prevention  measures,  have 
ditViculty  in  securing  co-operation.  Finally  something 
happens,  usually  a  serious  accident  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  neglect  or  carelessness  and  we  have  another 
stimulus  which  brings  accident  prevention  to  a  high 
level  point  again. 

The  stimulus  of  the  competition  plan  is  continuous. 
Without  it  the  rate  of  lost-time  accidents  per  100  em- 
ployees would  now  be  returning  toward  the  1919  level. 
Instead,  it  is  impioving,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  em- 
ployment and   in   intensity  of  production. 

The  reason  is  the  psychological  effect  of  a  sporting 
event.  The  sporting  instinct  is  inherently  an  American 
trait.  Owners  and  managers  are  watching  the  score 
board  in  Worcester.  When  a  man's  own  firm  name 
appears  in  the  honor  list,  he  is  glad.  When  it  is  absent 
he  wants  to  be  shown  why  it  is  absent,  and  men  appear 
on  the  carpet  at  hi.s  oflfice  and  are  asked  pertinent  ques- 
tions. The  word  goes  forth  into  the  mill  that  "the  old 
man"  says  this  or  that,  meaning  that  accidents  must 
not  be  permitted.  Lagging  ceases.  Safety  devices  are 
inspected  and  rules  strictly  enforced.  It  is  literally 
a  fact  that  when  a  man  is  injured  nowadays  in  these 
Worcester  county  plants  he  is  no  longer  wholly  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  and  commiseration.  The  feeling  is  that  he 
has  gone  and  spoiled  the  record.  The  safety  engineers 
are  having  the  time  of  their  lives,  for  they  have  never 
had  such  wholehearted  co-operation.  The  people  higher 
up  are  demanding  that  the  firm's  name  go  on  the 
honor  roll,  not  one  month  but  every  month.  Naturally 
the  plan  is  not  particularly  popular  with  some  super- 
intendents and  foremen. 

Contrast  with  Old-Time  Record 

The  day  was,  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  when 
managements  of  works  whose  processes  compelled 
hazardous  occupation — for  instance,  wire  mills — ^fig- 
ured  on  so  many  fatalities  a  year,  and  so  many  maim- 
ings  and  so  many  cases  of  serious  septic  poisoning  and 
so  on.  These  sinister  factors  had  to  be  reckoned,  re- 
duced to  dollars  and  cents,  as  a  production  cost.  Many 
employers  of  labor  still  active  in  business  shudder  as 
they  recall  what  happened  among  their  own  employees, 
which  would  have  been  prevented  had  scientific  safety 
methods  been  developed  a  decade  or  two  sooner.  In 
those  old  days  a  table  such  as,  that  herewith  printed 
detailing  the  perfect  month  honor  roll  would  have  been 
naked  indeed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  South  works  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  operating  a  steel  mill,  blooming,  rod 
and  wire  mills,  drawing  and  treating  wire,  and  having 
an  elaborate  industrial  railroad — altogether  an  ideal 
breeding  place  of  hazards.  In  the  old  days  the  mention 
of  a  perfect  month  without  an  accident  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  grim  jest.  A  perfect  week  would 
have  been  something  to  boast  about.  Accident  pre- 
vention was  confined  then  to  the  most  glaring  hazards 
in  this  plant,  as  in  practically  every  other  like  it  in 
that  day. 

In  1922  its  2950  workmen  went  through  the  long 
month  of  August  without  one  lost  time  accident,  and 
in  the  other  eight  months  the  works  accident  record 
was  extremely  low.  So,  too,  it  was  at  the  North  works, 
at  the  Norton  Co.,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works 
and  other  great  establishments. 

The  smaller  Central  works  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  have  almost  as  remarkable  a  record,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  but  250  employees.  During  five 
of  the  nine  months  it  had  no  lost  time  accident.  The 
big  Wright  works  of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  three  clean  months,  and  the  Palmer 
works,  also  a  large  establishment,  had  five.  The  Wor- 
cester Stamped  Metal  Co.,  which  conducts  an  industry 
always  regarded  as  hazardous,  had  seven  months  and 
the  Boston  Pressed  Metal  Co.  two  months.  The  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  leather  belting, 
operated  its  Worcester  factory  with  1300  men  two 
months  without  a  lost-time  accident.  The  Baldwin 
Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  had  four  months;  the  Hobbs  Mfg. 
Co.,  which  makes  paper  box  machinery  and  also  oper- 
ates presses,  had  eight  months  in  a  row.  The  table 
will  show  others  with  most  creditable  records. 


The  weak  spot  in  the  system  of  competition,  and 
one  which  it  is  proposed  to  rectify,  is  that  too  great  a 
handicap  is  imposed  upon  the  large  concerns.  The 
employer  of  1500  men  and  more  cannot  hope  for  the 
same  perfect  results  in  a  month  as  an  employer  of  200 
men.  Therefore  it  is  believed  to  be  more  fair  if  some 
unit  were  established,  as  for  example  500  men.  The 
employer  of  less  than  ,that  number,  to  score  perfect, 
must  have  no  lost-time  accident  whatsoever.  The  em- 
ployer of  500  to  1000  men  could  have  one  accident  and 
still  be  perfect,  the  employer  of  1000  to  1500  two  acci- 
dents, and  so  on. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  collecting  of  the  data  of 
the  various  industrial  plants  represented  in  the  compe- 
tition safeguards  each  firm  against  too  wide  a  divul- 
gence  of  its  intimate  affairs,  such  as  the  number  of 
people  it  employs  and  the  number  and  nature  of  ac- 
cidents. No  member  of  the  Safety  Council  sees  the 
reports,  since  they  go  to  a  neutral  party,  Gleason  H. 
MacCullough  of  the  department  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  who  is 
pledged  to  regard  the  information  as  strictly  con- 
fidential. He  has  reduced  the  names  to  numerals  in 
his  tabulations,  and  occasionally  changes  the  number- 
ing, that  information  may  not  be  gleaned  by  deduction. 


May  Abolish  Tax  Exemptions 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — It  was  indicated  to-day  in 
high  sources  that  Congress  may  be  asked  at  the  next 
regular  session  to  do  away  with  tax  exemption  of  se- 
curities. To  do  so,  it  was  stated,  might  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  possibly  make  the 
undertaking  difficult.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  growing  investment  in  state  and  municipal 
securities  which  are  tax  exempt  is  working  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Federal  Government  and  is  checking 
investment  in  industrial  and  other  securities  and  enter- 
prises. 

Reports  that  the  Treasury  is  considering  new  taxes 
are  not  given  credence.  The  Administration  is  known 
to  be  reluctant  to  fix  any  new  taxes  and  would  not  do 
so  except  in  the  case  of  necessity.  It  is  stated  there 
is  no  present  necessity,  and  that  on  the  contrary  the 
Bureau  Budget  has  pared  expenditures  to  a  point 
where  it  is  expected  the  total  deficit  will  be  wiped  out 
within  a  reasonable  time. 


New  Link-Belt  General  Catalog 

The  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Indi- 
anapolis, has  issued  a  new  general  catalog  No.  400, 
of  832  pages,  cloth  bound,  obtainable  from  any  Link- 
Belt  branch  office.  It  includes  not  only  the  complete 
Link-Belt  line  but  also  the  products  of  the  H.  W.  Cald- 
well &  Son  Co.  plant.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  subjects  included  in  the  catalog:  Link- 
Belt  chains  and  wheels,  power  transmission  machinery, 
bearings,  hangers,  gears,  pulleys,  etc.;  elevator  boots 
and  buckets;  screw  conveyor  equipment,  apron  and  belt 
conveyors;  boiler  plant  equipment,  coal  tipple  equip- 
ment, coal  storage,  pockets,  towers,  etc.;  car  loaders  and 
unloaders,  locomotive  and  crawler  type  cranes,  grab 
buckets,  electric  hoists,  overhead  cranes,  telpherage,  car 
pullers,  revolving  screens,  sand  separators,  etc.;  lime 
handling  equipment,  foundry  conveyors  and  sand  re- 
vivifiers. 


The  elimination  of  waste  in  industry  will  be  a  theme 
for  discussion  Nov.  22,  at  the  sixth  annual  New  York 
State  Industrial  Conference  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette,  Buffalo,  Nov.  21  to  23.  L.  W.  Wallace,  exec- 
utive secretary.  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, will  deliver  the  opening  address  at  the  waste  ses- 
sion, his  topic  being  "Wasteful  Industrial  Habits." 
H.  F.  Simmons  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, will  speak  on  "How  to  Prevent  Waste  of  Mate- 
rials." 
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PROGRESS  IN  MANAGEMENT 

Knowledge  Now  Basis  of  Judgment — Changes  of 
Attitude — College  Courses  and  Manage- 
ment Societies  Increase 
That  management   has   definitely  progressed  along 
certain  main  lines  in  the  last  10  years,  was  a  dictum  of 
a  paper  on  "Ten  Years  Progress  in  Management,"  by 
L.   P.  Alford,  vice-president  American   Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.     The  paper  has  been  read  at  sev- 
eral branch  meetings  of  the  Society.     One  of  these  was 
a  joint  gathering  of  the  New  York  groups  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  and 
the  Taylor  Society,  held  Oct.  17,  in   New  York.     The 
similar  meetings,  for  example,  were  held  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  and  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  information  on  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  committee  report  on  the  state  of  indus- 
trial management  were  presented  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1912,  were  obtained 
by  letters  and  interviews.  Quoting  from  one  of  the  let- 
ters and  emphasizing  it  as  a  well  balanced  judgment  of 
the  situation,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  first  place  good 
management  is  more  insistent  to-day  on  knowledge  as  a 
basis  of  judgment,  rather  than  the  old  judgment  based 
on  personal  observation.  Management  is  more  and 
more  demanding  costs,  a  knowledge  of  inventories, 
monthly  profit  and  loss  statements,  statistics  and 
records. 

In  the  second  place,  management  is  now  undergoing 
a  definite  metamorphosis  in  industrial  relations,  and 
managers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  owe  more 
to  their  employees  than  mere  wages,  and  that  whistle 
blow  and  hustle  are  not  all  there  is  to  factory  opera- 
tion. It  was  further  said  that  it  is  this  belief  and  the 
spirit  developing,  rather  than  the  volume  of  action 
up  to  date,  which  is  a  matter  of  very  definite  progress  in 
the  past  ten  years  of  management. 

Ten  opinions  were  cited  and  from  these  and  other 
facts  a  group  of  factors  marking  progress  were  de- 
duced, the  factors  being  arranged  in  three  groups. 

The  fir.st  group  of  factors  concerns  changes  in  men- 
tal attitude.  The  controversy  as  to  whether  manage- 
ment is  a  science  or  an  art  has  subsided  and  the  atti- 
tude of  opposition  and  mistrust  toward  management 
has  disappeared.  An  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
management  has  grown  among  those  responsible  for 
the  carrying  on  of  industry  and  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  management  has  broadened  among  engineers, 
executives  in  industries  and  educators. 

The  second  group  of  factors  of  progress  takes  up 
the  application  of  management  methods  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  engineering  or  scientific  method 
has  extended  in  industrial  cost  accounting.  Among  the 
developments  are  uniform  cost  accounting  .systems, 
those  of  64  manufacturers'  associations  being  empha- 
sized. The  theory  and  method  of  determining  and  ap- 
plying standard  costs  and  of  determining  los.ses,  the 
forecasting  of  sales  leading  to  long-term  production 
schedules,  and  the  budgeting  of  future  expenditures 
were  mentioned.  Appreciation  of  the  possibilities  and 
advantages  of  standardization,  simplification  and  elim- 
ination of  waste  during  the  last  two  years  were  also  in- 
cluded in  this  group.  The  demand  for  knowledge,  facts 
as  a  basis  for  judgment,  has  grown  insistent  in  all  good 
management.  This  has  led,  among  other  developments, 
to  a  widespread  use  of  specification  and  graphics  as  a 
means  of  r»cording  and  communicating  management 
knowledge. 

The  third  group  of  factors  marking  the  progress  of 
management  concerns  especially  significant  develop- 
ments, which,  after  being  stated,  are  subject  to  ex- 
planation and  comment.  Management  activities  have 
broadened  far  beyond  the  installation  of  those  mechan- 
isms which  are  usually  associated  with  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem. Some  eight  or  10  of  the  leading  American  en- 
gineering schools  have  established  courses  in  manage- 
ment since  1912.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  human  factor  in  industry  and  attempts  at  its  study 
from  a  fact  basis  were  emphasized  as  the  most  striking 
management    devfelopmeiits.       Management    engineers 


have  declared  that  the  service  motive  must  prevail  in 
industry  and  that  all  questions  concerning  human  re- 
lationships must  be  considered  in  a  spirit  devoid  >if 
arbitrariness  or  autocratic  feeling. 

Accepted  Management   Mechanisms 

Information  as  to  the  use  of  management  mechan- 
isms was  secured,  the  question  indicating  the  line  of 
inquiry  being  "What,  if  any,  mechanisms  of  manage- 
ment do  you  consider  as  generally  accepted  in  principle 
and  in  practice?"  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
certain  mechanisms  of  management  have  made  decided 
headway  in  acceptance  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
and  from  an  assay  of  four  industries,  the  importance  of 
application  yields  two  groups.  In  the  first  group  art 
balance  of  stores,  incentive  wage  plan,  purchase  con- 
trol, selection  and  placement,  and  in  the  .second  group, 
cost  control,  idle-time  analysis,  planning  and  time  study. 
It  was  emphasized  that  in  the  installation  of  such 
mechanisms  a  significant  change  is  becoming  evident. 
In  the  early  days  the  mechanisms  concerned  the  physi- 
cal means  of  production  and  they  were  originated  by 
the  executives  and  were  ordered  into  the  shops.  At  a 
later  date  the  value  of  methods  which  concerned  the 
worker  was  appreciated.  Training  was  the  first  to 
have  any  widespread  trial.  But  the  attitude  wa.s  still 
the  developing  of  a  mechanism  from  the  top  downward. 

Within  the  decade  under  review,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  another  attitude  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  in- 
stances. It  seeks  to  make  the  foremen  and  even  the 
workers  consciously  parties  to  the  development  of  the 
plans  before  they  are  put  into  effect.  It  endeavors  to 
arouse  interest,  to  inspire  to  achievement,  to  release 
creative  energy.  Its  effect  is  to  install  methods  and 
mechanisms  from  the  bottom  upward  with  celerity  and 
improvement  in  personnel  relations. 

The  rise  of  works  councils  in  American  industries  is 
commented  on,  several  hundred  having  been  established 
during  the  past  decade.  Their  development,  it  is 
pointed  out,  has  been  in  response  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  for  a  means  of  expressing  their  beliefs 
and  wishes  in  regard  to  matters  arising  in  employment, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  management  for  means  of  com- 
municating with  their  employees  and  gaining  and  hold- 
ing their  confidence  and  good  will.  The  movement  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  relation- 
ships of  employer  and  employed  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  management. 


Dayton  Furnaces  Being  Rebuilt 

The  Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  149  Broadway, 
New  York,  of  which  Artliur  M.  Wickwire,  a  lawyer, 
is  president,  is  rebuilding  the  two  Dayton  blast  fur- 
naces at  Dayton,  Tenn.,  which  the  company  recently 
acquired  from  the  Dayton  Coal,  Iron  &  Railway  Co.. 
and  expects  to  put  them  in  blast  some  time  in  the 
spring.  The  Daj'ton  furnaces,  which  were  formerly 
owned  by  English  intercuts,  have  been  out  of  blast  since 
1913,  when  the  owners  suffered  financial  reverses.  The 
furnaces  have  been  in  charge  of  a  receiver  and  were 
recently  bought  by  the  Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  a 
receiver's  sale. 

The  furnaces  will  be  relined  and  skip  hoists  will 
be  built.  Other  needed  repairs  will  be  made  to  fit  the 
stacks  for  operation  on  a  more  economical  basis.  In 
addition  to  the  furnaces,  the  Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  has  acquired  ore  and  coal  lands,  bee  hive  coke  ovens 
and  limestone  quarries,  the  plant  being  self-contained 
in  every  particular. 

During  its  former  operation  the  furnace  property 
turned  out  a  high  grade  of  iron,  which  found  a  market 
in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  .some  went  as  far  as  the  Chicago  district. 


Domestic  sales  of  oak  leather  belting  for  September 
amounted  to  475,380  lb.,  valued  at  $797,213,  a  reduction 
of  nearly  20  per  cent  from  the  590,618  lb.  and  $967,433 
value  in  .\ugust.  For  September,  1921,  the  figures  were 
311,709  lb.  and  $525,230. 


Preparing  for  Investigations  Under  Tariff 

Commission  Announces  Methods  of  Procedure  Under 

Flexible  Provisions — Large  Appropriations 

for  Expenses  Necessary 


BY   L.   W.   MOFFETT 


Washington,  Oct.  31 — Issuance  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  last  Thursday  of  rules  of 
procedure,  under  the  flexible  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act,  has  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  tariff-making  that  is  distinctly  new 
in  the  annals  of  United  States  history.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  some  time  before  the  commission  can 
get  fully  under  way  in  the  discharge  of  its  enlarged 
responsibilities.  While  reorganization  of  the  commis- 
sion and  enlargement  of  its  forces  are  proceeding,  its 
funds,  as  previously  pointed  out,  are  extremely  limited. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  present  the  commission  has 
only  its  ordinary  appropriations  to  work  on,  although 
Congress  greatly  increased  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sion which  Chairman  Burgess  has  said  will  require 
trebling  of  its  forces  of  experts.  Assurance  has  been 
given  to  the  commission  that  it  will  be  granted  funds 
to  carry  on  its  work  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  tentatively  set  aside  $350,000 
for  this  purpose.  This  sum  is  considered  by  many  who 
have  studied  the  situation  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 
As  it  happens  it  represents  approximately  the  cost  of 
each  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Taft  tariff  board 
regarding  the  wool  and  cotton  industries. 

The  provisions  of  the  Fordney-MeCumber  act,  will, 
if  carried  out  properly,  involve  investigations  of  many 
industries  from  time  to  time.  Despite  this  handicap, 
however,  it  is  believed  that  public  sentiment  is  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  provisions  of  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff  act,  because  they  at  least  mean  a  par- 
tial removal  of  tariff  from  politics,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  commission  will  be  more  amply  provided  with  funds 
to  conduct  its  work.  The  country  undoubtedly  will 
watch  with  interest  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  covering  the  three  provisions  of  the 
act  to  which  they  apply. 

Power  Conferred  on  President 

The  first  of  these,  as  pointed  out  by  Vice-Chairman 
William  S.  Culbertson  of  the  commission  before  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association  in  New 
York  last  Thursday,  is  section  315,  which  permits  the 
President  to  increase  or  decrease  by  not  more  than  50 
per  cent  in  tariff  rates  after  an  investigation  by  the 
commission  that  shows  such  a  change  is  necessary  to 
equalize  "the  difference  in  costs  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  the  principal  competing  country." 
He  may  also  change  the  classification  of  articles  and 
in  the  case  of  those  taking  ad  valorem  duties,  he  may 
accomplish  this  by  substituting  American  for  foreign 
valuation.  But  in  doing  this,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
increase  the  ad  valorem  rate.  An  increase,  of  course, 
is  accomplished  by  changing  from  foreign  to  American 
valuation. 

The  second  of  the  new  provisions  is  carried  in  sec- 
tion 316  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  supplement  to 
tariff  rates.  It  is  designed  to  protect  .American  in- 
dustry against  unfair  methods  and  unfair  acts  in  the 
importation  of  goods.  The  section  provides  that  addi- 
tional duties  may  be  levied  against  any  importations 
by  individuals  engaged  in  unfair  price  cutting,  full- 
line  forcing,  commercial  bribery,  or  any  other  type  of 
unfair  competition.  When  the  unfair  competition  is 
extreme  in  its  nature,  offenders  may  be  prohibited  from 
importing  into  the  United  States." 

The  third  new  provision,  section  317,  is  intended 
to  aid  American  industry  by  protecting  .American  ex- 
port trade  and  this  section,  according  to  Mr.  Culbert- 
son, is  of  greater  significance  to  the  export  trade.  This 
section  brings  to  a  definite  head  a  settled  policy  on  tariff 
negotiations  and  gives  the  President  power  to  impose 


additional  duties  or  even  prohibition  upon  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  imports,  into  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  country  which  denies  to  American  foreign 
trade  treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to  the  trade  of 
any  foreign  country.  It  further  provides  protec- 
tion against  preferential  export  taxes  by  permit- 
ting the  President  to  penalize  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  the  products  of  any  industry  in  a 
foreign  country  which  benefits  by  preferential  export 
taxes  granted  by  a  third  country. 

Rules  of  Procedure 

Concerning  the  rules  of  procedure  issued  by  the  com- 
mission last  week,  Mr.  Culbertson  said :  "They  set 
forth  how  applications  for  investigations  shall  be 
made  and  under  what  conditions  and  in  what  manner 
the  commission  will  conduct  formal  investigations  upon 
which  the  President  may  change  the  tariff  law.  Any- 
one can  apply  for  an  investigation.  The  application 
need  not  be  in  any  special  form,  but  it  must  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  applicant. 
It  must  also  recite  the  relief  sought  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Obviously,  the  mere  filing  of  an  application 
does  not  obligate  us  to  proceed  formally.  We  shall  not 
order  an  investigation  unless  the  application  or  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  discloses  to  our  satisfaction  that 
there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  doing  so  under 
the  law. 

"We  can  order  a  formal  investigation  upon  our  own 
initiative  as  well  as  upon  application  and  we  are  not 
confined  to  the  issues  presented  in  an  application ;  we 
may  broaden,  narrow,  or  modify  the  issues  to  be  de- 
termined. 

"When  we  finally  decide  to  proceed  formally  with 
an  investigation,  we  shall  issue  and  publish  a  notice 
of  its  nature  and  scope.  Any  person  who  then  can  show 
to  our  satisfaction  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  investigation  may  enter  his  appearance  in  person 
or  by  a  representative.  He  will  be  notified  of  public 
hearings  and  afforded  opportunity  to  offer  such  testi- 
mony as  we  may  deem  necessary  for  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  Our  hearings  will  usually  be  open 
to  the  public.  Evidence  submitted  will  be  subject  to 
verification  from  the  books  and  records  of  the  parties 
in  interest.  In  conjunction  with  hearings,  we  shall 
conduct  field  investigations  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

"In  the  case  of  formal  investigations,  our  pro- 
cedure will  be  judicial  in  character.  Our  rules  pro- 
vide for  the  attendance  and  examination  of  witnesses, 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence,  the  issuance 
of  subpoenas,  and  the  taking  of  depositions.  The 
commissioner  or  investigator  in  charge  of  any  investi- 
gation will  summarize  the  hearings  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  field  investigation  and  will  prepare 
a  report.  Parties  of  record  will  be  permitted,  before 
they  file  their  briefs,  to  examine  this  report,  as  well  as 
the  record,  except  such  portions  as  relate  to  trade 
secrets   and   processes. 

"Final  hearings  will,  of  course,  be  before  the  com- 
mission. Parties  of  record  may  file  briefs  and  in  some 
cases  present  oral  arguments.  Our  findings  will  be  in 
writing,  and  will  be  transmitted  with  the  record  to  the 
President   for   his   action." 

Reasons  for  New  Methods 

Reasons  for  new  methods  in  tariff-making  were  ex- 
plained as  follows:  "A  number  of  causes  have  led  to 
this  new  departure  in  tariff-making,  which  in  fact  is 
merely  the  logical  outcome  of  a  long  struggle  on  the 
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JAPANESE    COPPER    IMPROVES 


Demand    Beginning   to   Exceed   Supply  - —   High 

Prices  of  Domestic  Product  Damaging  to 

Japanese  Manufacturers 

ToKio,  Japan,  Oct.  4. — The  statistical  position  of 
copper  has  been  improving,  the  consumption  steadily 
outstripping  the  supply.  In  spite  of  this  encouraging 
condition,  the  price  remained  the  same  last  week,  mainly 
due  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  market.  This  lack  of 
confidence  is  attributed  to  the  intrigue  of  brokers  who 
are  attempting  to  create  disturbances.  A  calm  market 
is  fatal  to  their  interests  because  there  are  no  waves 
of  buying.  So  they  are  trying,  it  is  rumored,  to  create 
unrest  among  consumers,  who  are  doubtful  as  to  what 
they  should  do  and  have  been  hesitant  for  .some  time. 
The  policy  of  price  regulation  may  also  be  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  inactive  state  of  the  market. 

Such  is  the  situation  at  the  moment,  but  judging 
from  the  general  point  of  view  it  may  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  tendency  is  upward,  because  whatever 
artificial  measures  are  resorted  to  by  the  brokers,  the 
fundamental  fact  that  consumption  is  going  ahead  of 
supply  cannot  fail  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  end.  There 
has  been  no  change  during  the  present  week  in  the 
figure  of  stock  on  the  market,  which  was  9000  tons 
at  the  end  of  last  week. 

Hitherto  quotations  have  been  based  on  the  imported 
price  of  American  electrolytic  copper  as  a  standard, 
but  quotations  have  lately  declined  from  46  yen  to 
43.50  yen,  "quite  ignoring  the  import  price  of  the 
American  product  and  the  increase  of  the  import  duty 
by  7  yen  per  100  kin,"  as  a  Japanese  paper  states. 
Among  the  copper  merchants,  keen  competition  is  now 
prevailing,  while  copper  goods  have  declined  in  price 
extraordinarily.  Competition  on  copper  electric  wire 
is  serious  and   merchants  are  quoting  prices  that  are 


less  than  cost.  The  cutting  off  of  a  supply  of  cheap 
copper  from  abroad  led,  directly  the  duty  was  increased 
to  higher  prices.  It  was  predicted  at  the  time  that 
this  was  likely  to  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  various  promis- 
ing copper  consuming  industries  of  Japan. 

In  electrolytic  copper,  in  spite  of  inactivity  and  dull- 
ness, stocks  have  gradually  decreased,  and  with  the 
season  of  increased  demand  beginning  the  market  has 
been  more  or  less  strengthened,  although  quotations 
remain  the  same.  The  Osaka  arsenal  is  reported  to 
require  500  tons  of  electrolytic  copper.  In  the  Tokio 
market,  quotations  stand  at  44.70  yen  to  44.80  yen  per 
100  kin  for  large  lots  and  45  yen  for  small  lots,  while 
in  the  Osaka  market,  quotations  are  44  yen  for  large 
lots  and  44.30  yen  for  small  lots. 


Shanghai  Market  Depressed 

Shanghai,  China,  Oct.  4 — The  condition  of  the 
iron,  steel  and  metal  markets  in  Shanghai  has  not  yet 
definitely  altered.  There  are  a  few  changes  in  prices, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  have  any  effect  in 
the  way  of  stimulating  buyers. 

The  paralyzing  influence  of  the  complicated  political 
situation  in  China  is  beginning  to  be  realized.  The 
whole  metal  market  in  Shanghai  is  depressed.  Very 
little  cargo  moving  out  of  this  port  into  the  interior 
and  goods  are  stagnating.  There  is  no  improvement 
in  sight. 

There  has  been  some  business  in  Belgrian  merchant 
bars  at  £9  7s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  and  a  little  inquiry 
for  galvanized   sheets,  but  black  sheets  are  dull. 

Japan  continues  to  buy  rails  in  the  New  York 
market,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  Japanese  Govern- 
ment business.  Manila,  P.  I.,  has  been  buying  heavily 
during  the  past  few  weeks  of  wire  nails,  bars  and  gal- 
vanized sheets,  a  large  portion  of  this  business  going  to 
New  York  for  execution,  although  there  has  been  some 
export  from  Shanghai  to  Manila. 


Whitr    House    States    Position    as    to    Judge 
Gary's  Suggestion 

Washington,  Oct.  31.— This  Government  will  give 
no  consideration  to  an  international  conference  on  the 
debt  question  until  the  economic  problem  involved  is 
worked  out  by  experts,  it  was  stated  to-day  at  the 
White  House  in  response  to  a  query  as  to  the  view  of 
the  Administration  regarding  the  suggestion  made  last 
week  by  Judge  Gary  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  before 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  for  the  holding 
of  an  international  financial  conference  in  Wa.shington. 
It  was  declared  at  the  White  House,  however,  that  this 
Government  is  willing  to  participate  in  an  economic 
conference  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  old  world 
situation. 

It  was  pointed  that  the  Administration  does  not  hold 
to  the  opinion  often  expressed,  especially  from  Euro- 
pean sources,  that  cancellation  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  debt  problem.  Opposition  to  debt  cancellation  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Gary  is  the  same  attitude  as  that  of 
the  Administration.  While  no  definite  plan  of  solving 
the  matter  of  collecting  the  debts  has  been  worked  out, 
negotiations  are  under  way,  it  was  daclared.  in  the  firm 
belief  that  a  solution  will  be  found.  Meanwhile  it  was 
emphasized  the  Administration  will  cling  strenuously  to 
the  conviction  that  the  debts  constitute  National  obli- 
gations that  should  be  met. 


Shop  Safety  Enforced  hy  Drama 

The  safety  organization  of  the  Wickwire-Spencet 
Steel  Corporation  taught  lessons  in  safety  in  a  new  way 
in  a  drama  given  at  the  Goddard  Works  at  Worcester 
Mass.  recently,  in  the  presence  of  225  oflFicers,  super- 
intendents  and  foremen  of  the  corporation's  various 
Massachusetts  plants.  The  play  was  written  by  Win- 
throp  G.  Hall  of  the  general  manager's  office,  and  Ver- 
non C.  King,  the  company's  safety  engineer.    The  per- 


formance was  highly  personal  in  its  characters,  for 
among  them  were  President  T.  Harry  Wickwire,  Jr., 
General  Manager  John  Wheeldon,  Assistant  General 
Manager  E.  C.  Bowers,  and  Stanley  Wheeldon  and  T.  H. 
Wickwire,  3d,  sons  of  the  president  and  general  man- 
ager. These  parts  were  impersonated  by  members  of 
the  organization,  who  were  made  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  other  parts  were  taken  by  the  men  themselves, 
and  still  others,  notably  of  foremen,  had  fictitious 
names,  that  the  rub  might  be  somewhat  lightened. 

The  plot  centered  upon  poorly  attended,  uninterest- 
ing foremen's  meetings,  and  a  serious  accident  in  which 
the  sons  of  the  president  and  general  manager  were 
seriously  hurt,  all  because  of  lack  of  attention  to  the 
safety  system.  Officials  of  the  company  find  that  the 
performance  has  had  a  salutary  eflfect  in  stimulating 
active  co-operation  in  the  enforcement  of  accident  pre- 
vention rules. 


Dr.   George  Otis  Smith  Resigns  from 
Geological  Survey 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — 'The  resignation  of  Dr. 
George  Otis  Smith  as  director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
has  been  accepted  by  President  Harding.  The  resig- 
nation was  necessary  in  order  that  Dr.  Smith  could 
continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Fact  Finding 
Coal  Commission.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Interior  can  arrange  for 
the  return  of  Dr.  Smith  as  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  after  he  has  completed  his  work  on  the  com- 
mission. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Judge  Alschuler  is 
not  qualified  to  serve  formally  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  is  merely  acting 
formally  in  connection  with  the  commission.  It  is  also 
the  hope  in  his  case  that  Congress  will  pa.ss  legislation 
making  it  possible  for  Judge  Alschuler  to  be  qualified 
as  member  of  the  commission. 
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A  MANGANESE  APPRAISAL 


The    (Country "s    Resources   to    Be    Invesligatetl   by 
Engineers 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  an  early  move  would 
be  made  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  manganese  ore  and 
ferromanganese  duties  in  the  Fordney  tariff  act.  No 
action  in  that  direction  has  been  taken  as  yet  by  steel 
manufacturers,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  were  opposed 
to  a  high  duty  on  manganese.  However,  an  inquiry 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  have  an  impartial  determination 
of  the  manganese  resources  of  the  United  States.  This 
has  come  about  through  no  initiative  of  manufacturers, 
but  as  part  of  the  War  Department's  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  the  country's  resources  in  minerals  particu- 
larly required  for  the  carrying  on  of  war. 

The  attention  of  all  readers  of  The  Iron  Age  who 
may  be  able  to  supply  information  concerning  man- 
ganese ores  is  especially  directed  to  the  following  state- 
ment by  a  committee  that  is  charged  with  the  manga- 
nese inquiry.  The  statement  fully  explains  the  con- 
stitution and  purpose  of  the  committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  C.  M.  Weld,  chairman;  D.  F.  Hewett,  Bradley 
Stoughton  and  John  A.  Mathews: 

"The  Secretary  of  War  has  asked  the  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  to  supply  him  with  a  statement  concerning 
the  nation's  resources  of  certain  strategic  minerals  and 
their  availability  in  the  event  of  war.  This  inquiry 
has  been  referred  to  a  general  committee  on  industrial 
preparedness,  which  has  joined  hands  with  the   Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Mining  Policy  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  in  the 
appointment  of  joint  sub-committees  to  collect  essen- 
tial data  and  submit  reports  on  the  various  metals.  The 
undersigned  have  been  asked  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
manganese. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  manganese  committee  to 
attempt  a  careful  survey  of  our  domestic  manganese 
resources  and  to  study  these  resources  in  their  rela- 
tion to  both  peace  and  war  needs. 

"The  value  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  quantity,  accuracy  and 
degree  of  detail  of  the  data  that  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  desired,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  every  available 
source  of  information.  Many  manganese  deposits 
throughout  the  country  have  been  examined  by  engi- 
neers and  geologists  since  1917  and  many  reports  have 
been  printed.  There  must  be  many  additional  reports 
in  the  hands  of  engineers,  of  mining  companies  and  of 
owners  which  might  be  made  available  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  will  be  glad  to  consider  summaries 
of  estimated  reserves  for  districts,  but  particularly 
wishes  detailed  reports  on  separate  mines  or  deposits 
with  maps  (if  possible),  records  of  shipments  (if  any), 
representative  analyses,  prospecting  records,  etc. 

"All  those  sending  in  such  reports  and  other  perti- 
nent information  will  assist  in  performing  an  impor- 
tant public  service.  Material  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee will  be  treated  as  confidential  if  it  is  so  re- 
quested and  after  examination  will  be  returned.  If 
original  material  can  not  be  sent,  the  committee  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  blanks  indicating  the  more  essential 
details  which  are  desired.  Send  material  or  write  at 
once  to  C.  M.  Weld,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York." 


EXPORTS    CONTINUE    QUIET 

Noteworthy   Inquiry  from  Japan  for  Gas  Pipe — 

Low  Prices  by  British  Sellers — Foreign 

Pig  Iron 

New  York,  Oct.  28. — Quietness  continues  in  ex- 
ports with  the  exception  of  a  few  inquiries  which  have 
recently  appeared  from  Japanese  sources.  The  Chi- 
nese market  is  unchanged.  Among  the  current  inquir- 
ies now  being  bid  upon  by  American  exporters  to  Japan, 
the  largest  is  probably  the  gas  pipe  inquiry  from  the 
Tokio  Gas  Co.,  which  calls  for  1,219,000  ft.  of  black 
gas  pipe,  %  to  IV2  in.  While  this  order  may  be  placed 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  least  one 
Japanese  export  and  import  house  with  a  branch  in 
New  York  has,  within  the  past  month  or  two  purchased 
about  1000  tons  of  various  sizes  of  black  gas  pipe, 
which  are  being  carried  in  stock  in  Japan.  Much  of 
this  stock  was  purchased  on  a  slightly  lower  pipe  mar- 
ket than  the  present,  being  shipped  on  about  a  69  per 
cent  discount  from  list,  c.i.f .  Japanese  port,  and  a  lower 
quotation  might  be  made  for  immediate  delivery  of 
this  stock  material  than  could  be  obtained  on  current 
bids  from  American  sellers,  which  would  probably  not 
be  better  than  66  per  cent  off  list. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  lower  quotations  ob- 
tainable by  the  Japanese  on  British  and  Continental 
material,  a  tender  for  between  1500  and  1600  tons  of 
ship  construction  material,  ship  plates,  boiler  tubes, 
shapes,  bars,  etc.,  from  a  Japanese  shipyard  has  been 
placed  with  British  sellers  at  $6  to  $7  per  ton  less 
than  the  American  delivered  price.  The  ship  plates 
were  awarded  on  a  price  of  £10  per  ton  and  the  shapes 
at  £9  18s.  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan.  No  further  buying 
by  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  is  noted,  with 
the  exception  of  an  order  placed  recently  with  a  large 
Japanese  house  for  six  power-drive  pipe  cutting  and 
threading  machines  manufactured  by  the  Toledo  Pipe 
Threading  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Current  in- 
quiries from  privately  owned  railroads  include  a  re- 
quest for  bids  on  14  miles  of  25-lb.  rails  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  early  issuance  of  a  tender  covering  eight 
miles  of  75-lb.  rails.  No  purchases  of  light  gage  black 
sheets  are  noted. 

The  recent  report  of  one  pig  iron  importing  interest 


in  New  York  that  German  iron  is  being  offered  for 
export  to  the  United  States  at  as  low  as  $26.75  per 
ton  is  considerably  discounted  by  other  importers  of  for- 
eign iron  and  representatives  of  German  mills  in  New 
York.  It  is  generally  pointed  out  that  Germany  is 
least  able  to  export  pig  iron  of  any  of  her  raw  materials 
and  doubt  is  expressed  that  Governmental  permission 
could  be  obtained  for  foreign  sale  of  German  iron  in 
any  quantity  at  this  time.  In  the  meantime  fair  ac- 
tivity in  Scotch  iron  is  reported  by  importers.  One 
importer  in  New  York,  who  has  been  bringing  in  small 
tonnages  of  Scotch  iron  for  some  time  is  now  offering 
an  iron  of  guaranteed  analysis,  which  shows:  Sil.,  2.75; 
sul.,  0.025;  mang.,  1.05;  phos.,  0.3,  at  a  duty  paid  price 
of  $28.75  per  ton.  New  York.  This  importer  states  that 
he  could  book  numerous  orders  if  immediate  delivery 
were  possible.  The  ocean  freight  on  shipments  from 
United  Kingdom  ports  to  Boston  has  declined  from  17s. 
to  15s.,  the  current  rate,  which  is  the  same  as  the  rate 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


'New  Iron  and  Steel  Code 

An  iron  and  steel  code,  which  can  be  used  in  com- 
bination or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  five  letter 
code,  has  been  compiled  and  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion Dec.  10,  by  the  C.  Bensinger  Co.,  15  Whitehall 
Street,  New  York.  The  code  contains  specifications 
for  bars,  structural  material,  rails,  tin  plate,  sheers, 
wire,  scrap,  etc.,  complying  with  the  standards  of 
European,  Eastern  and  Spanish  speaking  countries. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  organization 
of  a  new  Auto  Body  Co.  to  operate  in  connection  with 
the  motor  plants  of  the  Durant  Motor  companies.  H. 
Jay  Hayes  of  Detroit  is  president  of  the  new  company 
and  Victor  Preston  of  Grand  Rapids  is  to  be  engineer. 


Administrative  and  executive  offices  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  is  building  a 
mechanical  pudding  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  will  be 
moved  Nov.  1  to  the  plant  site.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  maintained  iil  the  Realty  Trust  Building,  Yoxmgs- 
town. 
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4S,000  CARS  PENDING 

Demand  Apart  from  Railroads  Less  Active 

Car  Supply  Still  a  Limiting  Factor — Pig  Iron 
and  Scrap  Prices  Lower 

The  steel  market,  particularly  on  the  major 
products,  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  is  coming  into  a 
quieter  time.  Consumption  is  maintained  in  most 
(lirections,  but  buyers  wait  to  see  that  prices,  which 
have  been  working  easier,  are  entirely  freed  from 
the  inflating  effects  of  the  coal  strike  and  of  car 
troubles.  Generally  they  find  that  apart  from  some 
Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries  the  steel  companies 
are  lightly  booked  beyond  December. 

Car  supply,  however,  is  still  an  uncertain  factor. 
Production  has  increased  slightly  in  the  past  week, 
but  in  some  districts,  notably  Pittsburgh,  box  cars 
have  been  scarcer  again,  retarding  the  movement  of 
certain  finished  products  from  the  mills.  The  steady 
fall  in  coke  prices  is  taken  as  the  key  to  the  imme- 
diate future,  particularly  of  pig  iron. 

At  Chicago  car  buying  not  only  keeps  up  but 
promises  to  be  greater.  This  week's  report  shows 
a  total  of  over  45,000  freight  cars  and  700  passen- 
ger cars  in  pending  inquiries — probably  the  largest 
number  of  cars  ever  in  the  market  at  one  time. 
The  steel  required  is  more  than  450,000  tons,  all  of 
which  would  be  for  1923  delivery,  in  view  of  present 
business  on  the  books  of  both  car  builders  and  mills. 
The  Steel  Corporation's  heavy  bookings  during 
the  coal  strike  period  and  the  inroads  on  its  opera- 
tions made  by  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  are  indi- 
cated by  its  recent  buying  of  nearly  100,000  tons  of 
ingots  and  sheet  bars,  the  ingots  going  to  its  pipe 
subsidiarj'.  On  a  part  of  the  ■  sheet  bars  $40, 
Youngstown,  was  paid.  The  possibility  of  further 
purchases  is  a  factor  in  the  sheet-bar  market,  in 
which  in  the  past  week  a  $39  quotation  at  Youngs- 
town has  appeared. 

Steel  Corporation  earnings,  which  fell  off  notice- 
ably in  September,  show  the  culminating  effect  of 
the  double  strike.  With  independent  steel  com- 
panies September  output  was  larger  than  that  of 
August  and  at  all  plants  October  production  showed 
a  gain  over  September. 

In  the  past  week  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  in- 
creased its  steel  output  to  73  per  cent  of  capacity. 
The  Steel  Corporation  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
are  now  close  to  a  75  per  cent  operation. 

Coke  has  declined  to  $7.50  at  ovens,  or  but  little 
more  than  half  the  peak  price  reached  just  before 
the  coal  strike,  and  on  coke  under  the  Connellsville 
standard  as  low  as  $6.50  is  reported. 

With  the  exception  of  12,000  tons  of  basic  sold 
to  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  consumer  at  $28.50  to 
.$29,  delivered,  no  large  transactions  in  pig  iron 
have  l>een  reported  and  the  downward  trend  of 
prices  is  still  marked.  In  the  South,  there  has  been 
a  decline  of  $2  and  further  weakness  has  developed 
In  important  centers,  especially  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh.  Quotations  on  foreign  irons 
are  declining  in  haj-mony  with  those  for  domestic 
grades.    Little  further  buying  abroad  for  shipment 
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to  this  country  is  to  be  expected,  as  considerable 
foreign  iron,  some  of  it  already  on  this  side,  is  still 
the  property  of  importers  and  brokers.  Philadel- 
phia receipts  of  foreign  iron  have  been  21,000  tons 
in  the  past  fortnight. 

In  finished  steel  the  fractional  variations  from 
a  2c.  basis  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  being 
more  closely  observed  for  indications  of  the  trend. 
At  Cleveland,  attractive  business  in  reinforcing 
bars  has  brought  out  a  concession  of  $1  per  ton  to 
1.95c.,  but  2c.  is  usually  paid  for  bars. 

Plate  mills,  as  for  some  time,  have  lighter  book- 
ings than  are  common  in  other  lines.  Oil  tank  work 
has  held  up  well,  with  7000  tons  pending  and  1500 
tons  placed  this  week. 

While  the  recent  movement  of  sheet  prices  has 
been  toward  those  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  an  ad- 
vance by  the  latter  is  a  possible  development  of  the 
near  future. 

While  automobile  output  is  declining,  the  de- 
cline is  surprisingly  small.  Manufacturers  are  buy- 
ing little  steel  at  present,  particularly  alloy  steel. 
For  medium  priced  cars  there  are  orders  that  will 
keep  many  plants  running  full  for  the  next  two 
months. 

The  scrap  market  gives  signs  of  realizing  by 
holders  of  considerable  stocks.  At  Pittsburgh  an 
independent  steel  company  has  bought  60,000  tons 
of  heavy  melting  steel  at  about  $21,  Pittsburgh. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  nearly  $2  from  the  high 
point  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite,  through  a 
further  decline  in  foundry  iron,  is  $3  a  ton  below 
the  high  price  at  the  end  of  September,  being  now 
.$29.52.     This  compares  with  $19.97  one  year  ago. 

The  composite  price  for  finished  steel  has  also 
dropped,  being  2.466c.  per  lb.  It  compares  with 
2.163c.  a  year  ago  and  3.724c.  two  yeai-s  ago. 


Pittsburgh 


Premiuni.*  on  Finished  Materials  Disappear — 
Pig  Iron  Very  Dull 

PiTTSBl  KCH.  Oct.  31.— The  fact  that  steel  mills  now 
are  reaching  backlog  orders  carrying  considerably  lower 
prices  than  tho,-;e  now  current  and  that  they  are  deliv- 
ering against  these  orders  is  telling  on  the  structure 
of  prices.  While  occasional  sales  of  bars  still  are  heard 
of  as  high  as  2.10c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  occasionally 
sales  of  small  tonnages  of  plates  are  made  at  above 
2c.,  Pittsburgh,  few  consumers  are  suffering  sufficiently 
for  supplies  to  Im?  willing  to  pay  even  2c.,  and  that  level 
now  may  be  regarded  as  the  top  of  the  market.  The 
heavy  tonnage  products  are  the  weakest  in  the  market 
because  so  many  consumers  are  comfortably  fixed  with 
supplies  priced  well  below  to-day's  levels.  In  other 
lines,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to 
wait  on  shipments  against  old  and  low  priced  contracts 
rather  than  seek  new  tonnages,  and  while  prices  only  in 
a  few  instances  have  declined  materially,  there  has  been 
a  virtual  disappearance  of  delivery  premiums  because 
of  the  less  urgent  demand.  The  entire  list  of  prices  is 
threatened  by  the  weakness  in  plates,  shapes  and  bars, 
which  in  time  must  necessarily  mean  the  diversion  of 
steel  away  from  them  into  those  products  where  there 
162 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week   in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in    Italics 
At    dale,   one   week,   one   nionlli.   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Deliverj' 


I'iS   Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton:        1 

No.    :;x.    Phlladelphiat tJt.n  $32,14  $33.14  $22.84 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet .  .  .  .     JO.OU  31.00  33.00  21.00 

No.    2.    Southern.    Cin'tif..     ^9.05  31.05  31.05  23.50 

No.  2,  Birmingham.  Ala.t.     eS.OO  27.00  27.00  19.00 

No.   2  foundry,   Chicago*..    31.00  31.00  32.00  21.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa.  .  .     28.50  29.50  29.50  20.50 

Basic    Valley    furnace 30.00  30.00  33.50  19.00 

Valley  Bess.  del.  Pitts 34.77  34.77  35.77  21.96 

Malleable.    Chicago*    31.00  31.00  32.00  21.00 

Malleable,  Valley    32.00  32.00  33.50  20.50 

(irav    forge.    Pittsburgh...     St.27  32.27  34.27  21.96 

L.   S.   charcoal,  Chicago,.,    36,15  36.15  36.15  31.50 

Ferromanganese,    furnace..l00.00  100.00  ♦•67.50  ••60.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton : 

0,-h.  rails.  hea\T.  at  "mill. $43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh ..  .    40.00  40.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars,    P'gh....     S9.00  40.00  40.00  30.00 

Forging  billets,  base,   P'gh  45.00  45.00  45.00  35.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  34.74 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh....    45.00  45.00  45.00  40.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,  P'gh,  lb.,      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.00  2.00  2.25  1.65 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  P'gh  S.-iS 
Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  4.50 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10  2.60 
Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh....  2.70 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh....  2.4.") 
Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..  3.3."i 
Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.7.^) 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton: 

Carwheels.  Chicago   $25.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia...  a/.oo 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..  21.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila .  .  I7.0(i 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go . .  IS.OO 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh....  24.00 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .  22.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  20.50 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila....  il.oo 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)     I'.Oii 


Cents 
3.50 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 

$4.75 


Oct.  3, 
1922 

Cents 
3.50 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 
$4.75 


$25.50  $24.50 

22.50  23.00 

21.00  22.00 

17.50  18.50 


18.50 
24.00 
22.00 
20.50 
22.00 
17.50 


Cents 
2.90 
3.90 
2.25 
2.90 
2.60 


$16.50 
17.50 
14.50 
12.00 
12.00 
17.50 
17.50 
13.75 
16.00 
12.50 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia...      2.325        2.325        2.475  1.95 

Iron   bars.    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  1.75 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh....      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.50 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.10  2.10  2.10  1.75 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.34  2.34  2.44  1.80 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.00  2.00  2.25  1.60 

Tank   plates,   Chicago 2.30  2.30  2.30  1.75 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.34  2.34  2.49  1.88 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Beams.   Chicago    2.20  2.20  2.20  1.75 

Beams.  New  York 2.34  2.34  2.44  l.SS 

Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh...      2.90  2.90  2.90  2.25 

••C.i.f. 

•The  average   switching  charge  for  delivery   to   foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75  to  2.25.     {Silicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  anc 


Coke,  Connellsville, 

Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace   coke,   prompt. 
Foundry  coke,  prompt. 


ST. 30        $8.50      $12.00 
10.00       10.50        13.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...    14.121/^  14.12%  14.25  13.12H 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery   13.62%  13.62%  13.75  12.7.'; 

Zinc,   St.   Louis 7.10  7.00  6.80  4.5.'". 

Zinc.   New  York 7.45  7.35  7.15  5.05 

Lead,  St.  Louis «.,'0  6.40  6.30  4.40 

Lead,  New  York e.JSO  6.65  6.65  4.70 

Tin    (Straits).  New  York..  37.00  35.25  32.87%  28.00 

Antimony   (Asiatic).  N.  Y.      6.70  6.75  6.75  4.75 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite   Price,   Oct.   .31,   1922.   Finished   Steel.   2.446c.   Per    Lb. 


prices  of  steel  bars, ' 


beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire!  (, 


ails,    black    pipe  i 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


{,.,. 


Oct.  24.  1922. 

Oct.   3,  1922, 

Nov.  1,  1921, 

ear  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price,  Oct.  31.   1922,   Pig   Iron,  .$29..52   Per   Gro.ss  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry") 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  i  ' 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


llO-y 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1922, 
1922, 
1921, 


ear  pre-war  average. 


2.4fiTc. 
2.474c. 
2.163c. 
1.689c. 


$30.02 
32.11 
19.97 
15.72 


is  some  demand  and  on  which  relatively  better  prices 
can  be  obtained. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  a  short- 
age of  cars,  particularly  of  the  bo.x  type,  has  again 
placed  restrictions  upon  the  movement  of  finished 
materials  away  from  the  mills,  but  it  Is  without  effect 
as  a  market  factor  because  there  has  been  no  particular 
let  down  in  steel  production  and  buyers  have  the  as- 
.surance  that  the  supplies  exist,  even  though  full  deliv- 
eries are  not  possible  at  the  present  time.  Buyers  also 
are  in  a  hesitant  mood  because  they  see  that  the  one 
big  factor  in  the  advance  in  prices,  the  high  cost  of  fuel, 
is  rapidly  vanishing.  Coke  is  down  to  $7.50  per  net  ton 
at  oven  for  beehive  furnace  grade  or  only  slightly  more 
than  half  the  peak  price  reached  prior  to  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike. 

As  to  efficiency,  labor  still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  it  is  a  fact  the  shortage  is  not  as  acute  in 
a  number  of  Pittsburgh  district  plants  as  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago.  More  men  are  seeking  work  in  the  steel 
mills  as  the  winter  approaches. 

There  has  been  no  special  change  in  pig  iron  prices 
since  a  week  ago,  except  that  silveries  have  been  reduced 


^2.  The  market  is  untested  and  lower  prices  seem  likely 
with  the  appearance  of  a  real  inquiry.  The  scrap  market 
has  been  featured  by  the  purchase  of  approximately 
00,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  at  $21,  Pittsburgh, 
by  an  independent  steel  company  which  for  some  time 
has  been  out  of  the  market.  The  transaction  represents 
a  decline  in  the  price  of  $2  per  ton  from  the  high  point 
of  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  is  likely  to  peg  the  market  at 
that  level,  since  some  dealers  sold  short. 

Pig  Iron. — Business  has  been  dull  almost  to  the 
point  of  utter  stagnation,  melters  being  inclined  to  defer 
purchases  until  the  actual  needs  exist,  and  with  deliv- 
eries on  old  contracts  at  much  lower  prices  than  prevail 
to-day  on  a  heavier  scale  than  they  were  recently,  needs 
are  not  so  great  as  they  have  been.  We  reduce  the 
price  of  foundry  iron  $1  a  ton  to  $31,  Valley  furnace, 
for  the  base  grade.  Some  iron  of  this  grade,  taking  a 
rather  high  freight  to  point  of  consumption,  has  sold 
as  low  as  $30,  Valley  furnace,  in  competition  with  iron 
offering  from  other  fields  having  a  more  favorable 
freight  rate.  In  this  district  $31,  Valley  furnace,  and 
$32,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  been  done  on  small  lots  of 
No.  2  foundry.     Hardly  enough  has  been  done  in  other 
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grades  to  establish  any  change  in  prices.  An  Allegheny 
Valley  sheet  maker  is  a  possible  buyer  of  5000  tons  of 
basic  iron  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  business  will  establish  the  real  basis  of  that  grade 
of  iron,  which  is  merely  nominal  at  the  current  quota- 
tion of  $33,  Valley,  or  Johnstown,  Pa.  W.  P.  Synder 
&  Co.  make  the  average  price  of  Bessemer  iron  from 
Valley  furnaces  for  the  month  of  October  at  $33.50, 
and  for  basic  $30,  as  compared  with  $33.50  and  $32.93, 
respectively,  for  September. 

We  quote  Valley  fuinace.  the  freleht  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Plttsbmeh  district  being 
$1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic    »30.00 

Bessemer   ???? 

•  Jrav  forge   J29.50  to    30.50 

.No. '2  foundry 30.00  to    31.00 

No.   3  foundry 29.50  to    30.50 

Malleable     32.00 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  here  is  light  for  all  ferro- 
alloys and  quotations  find  almost  no  basis  in  sales. 
The  price  of  $100,  furnace,  recently  announced  on  80 
per  cent  ferronianganese  by  domestic  producers  still 
is  merely  a  quotation,  and  the  price  of  British  ma- 
terial being  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  domestic 
offerings,  it  naturally  does  not  find  much  appeal. 
Activity  is  unlikely  until  consumers  have  reduced  their 
stocks.  Interest  in  spiegeleisen  and  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  is  almost  nil.  Attractive  orders  for  the  former 
can  be  placed  at  less  than  quotations. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferronianganese  at  $100, 
furnace,  or  $104.79  to  $104.91  delivered  Pittsburgh 
district  for  domestic  and  $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  sea- 
board, equal  to  $105.S9,  duty  paid,  delivered,  for 
British.  Average  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $38  fur- 
nace ;  16  to  19  per  cent.  $37  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
domestic,  $70  to  $75,  delivered.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows  :  10  per  cent,  $48.50;  11  per  cent, 
$51.80;  12  per  cent,  $55.10;  13  per  cent,  $59.10;  14 
per  cent,  $62.10;  silvery  iron,  6  per  cent,  $37;  7  per 
cent.  $3S:  S  per  cent,  $39.50;  9  per  cent,  $43.50; 
10  per  cent,  $43.50;  11  per  cent,  $46.80;  12  per  cent, 
$50.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jaclison  and 
New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  $3.66  per  gross  ton. 

Wire  Rods. — The  leading  interest  is  not  much  of  a 
factor  in  the  current  market  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
considerably  behind  in  its  deliveries  on  old  orders  and 
is  taking  no  new  business.  Its  price  is  $45  for  the 
base  size  of  soft  rods  to  those  customers  it  feels 
obligated  to  accommodate.  Independents  are  looking 
out  for  regular  customers  at  $45,  but  are  still  ob- 
taining $47.50  for  small  tonnages  for  early  delivery. 
Screw  stock  rods  are  slow,  because  users  find  coiled 
bars  cheaper. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50;  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stoclv  rods,  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50,  dependins  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — The  market  has  a 
distinctly  softer  tone  and  it  is  probable  that  the  next 
transactions  of  consequence  will  be  at  lower  prices 
than  have  lately  prevailed.  Steel  Corporation  purchases, 
amounting  to  approximately  100,000  tons  of  ingots, 
sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs,  stayed  the  decline  in 
prices,  but  with  that  company  now  showing  little  inter- 
eat  and  with  a  -number  of  producers  having  excess 
tonnages  for  sale,  lower  prices  seem  immediately  ahead. 
While  sheet  bars  have  not  yet  sold  at  less  than  $40, 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  there  are  bona  fide  offers  of 
tonnages  at  $39,  and  sales  of  billets  lately  have  been 
so  difficult  at  $40  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  less  could 
be  done.  Small  lots  of  forging  steel  now  are  obtain- 
able at  $45  and  while  some  mills  ask  more,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  more  can  now  be  obtained.  Car  shortages  and 
a  scarcity  of  labor  are  interfering  with  the  outward 
movfement  of  finished  material  but  are  not  affecting 
the  production  of  steel. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hcarth 
billets,  $39  to  $40;  2  X  2-in.  billets.  $10;  Bessemer 
sheet  bars,  $39  to  $40;  open-hearth  sheet  bars, 
$39  to  $40  ;  slabs,  $39  to  $40  ;  forging  billets,  ordi- 
nary carbons.  $45,  all  f.o.b.  Piitsburgli  or  Yoimgs- 
town   mills. 

Wire  Products. — The  sold  up  condition  of  the  leading 
interest  makes  for  heavier  demands  upon  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  than  otherwise  might  be  the 
case.  Little  activity  is  observed  in  barbed  wire  or  in 
fence,  but  other  wire  products,  notably  nails,  are  in  de- 
mand for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
Jobbers'  stocks  are  good  in  some  places,  but  light  in 


others;  the  explanation  is  found  in  an  uneven  supply 
of  cars,  or  irregular  shipping  conditions  on  the  rail- 
roads in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  note 
no  shading  of  quotations.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1175. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  market  on  soft  steel  bars 
has  pretty  definitely  settled  to  a  flat  price  of  2c.  base, 
Pittsburgh,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  in  the 
Cleveland  district  a  price  equivalent  to  1.95c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  named  by  some  mills  having  a  freight 
advantage  to  that  point.  The  full  range  of  prices  on 
known  business,  however,  still  is  2c.  to  2.10c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh,  as  there  have  been  sales  of  carload  lots  for 
early  delivery  at  the  higher  figure.  We  make  no  change 
in  iron  bars,  but  makers  note  the  lighter  demand  that 
there  was  recently. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  to 
2.10c. ;  reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  2c.  to 
2.10c.  base;  rail  steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c.; 
refined  iron  bars,  2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates. — Sales  of  sizable  tonnages  at  more  than  2c, 
now  are  almost  out  of  the  question.  Where  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  gages  is  demanded  and  early  delivery  is  essen- 
tial, premiums  are  obtainable  but  not  so  readily  as  they 
could  be  a  few  weeks  ago.  Buyers  are  getting  too  much 
low  priced  tonnage  to  be  seriously  interested  in  the 
market  at  present  prices,  especially  as  new  jobs  in- 
volving the  use  of  plates  no  longer  are  numerous.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1175. 

Rivets. — Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  are 
providing  little  or  no  business  for  rivet  makers,  but 
other  consuming  industries  are  reported  to  be  specify- 
ing steadily  against  contracts.  There  is  still  a  range 
of  prices  here,  some  makers  quoting  large  rivets  at 
$3  and  $3.10,  base,  and  small  rivets  at  65  and  5  per 
cent  off  list  or  $3  a  ton  below  the  prices  of  the  larger 
producers.  Current  shipments  carry  prices  which 
average  well  below  the  quotations  given  on  page  1175. 

Steel  Skelp. — Any  real  scarcity  of  this  product  that 
existed  has  been  pretty  well  relieved  and  no  difficulty 
now  attends  placing  orders  at  2c.  for  either  grooved 
or  sheared  pipe  skelp.  Occasional  sales  of.  boiler  tube 
skelp  for  quick  shipment  command  a  slight  premium. 

Sheets. — The  market  appears  to  be  definitely  weaker 
on  black  sheets,  but  is  holding  up  well  on  other  finishes. 
Some  of  the  independent  makers  who  did  not  accumu- 
late a  very  big  backlog  of  black  sheets,  lately  have 
found  it  necessary  to  go  as  low  as  3.35c.,  base,  to  get 
orders.  That  is  the  Steel  Corporation  base  on  black 
sheets,  but  it  has  not  lately  been  accepting  business 
at  this  or  any  other  price  for  delivery  this  year.  The 
going  prices  on  galvanized  sheets  are  4.50c.  to  4.60c., 
base,  and  there  are  still  sales  of  blue  annealed  sheets 
as  high  as  2.75c.,  base.  Shipping  conditions  with  the 
mills  in  all  parts  of  this  and  nearby  districts  are  bad 
on  account  of  car  shortages,  which  promise  to  be  worse 
instead  of  better  in  the  immediate  future,  since  an 
order  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  dated  Oct. 
20,  having  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  directs  the  immediate  return  West  of  box 
cars  of  Western  roads  now  on  Eastern  lines.  The  order 
says  that  cars  going  West  from  Pittsburgh,  Youngs- 
town and  Wheeling  may  be  loaded  for  points  West  of 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  but  not  to  points  east 
of  those  centers.  The  use  of  Western  cars  for  ship- 
ments East  is  prohibited.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  has  been  forced  to  shut  down  eight  mills  of  its 
Niles,  Ohio,  sheet  plant  because  of  the  car  shortages,  but 
operations  of  independents  generally  are  above  80  per 
cent.  The  leading  interest  has  further  increased  its 
operations  and  now  is  operating  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  its  sheet  mills.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1175. 

Tin  Plate. — Makers  are  besieged  with  inquiries  for 
tonnages  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
but  are  not  accepting  many  because  they  set  the  price 
at  $4.75  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  and  that,  it  is 
claimed,  is  below  costs.  Assuming  full  operations  and 
a  price  of  about  $35  for  sheet  bars,  makers  could 
sell  at  the  current  price  and  not  lose  money.  But  it  is 
figured  that  the  labor  supply  will  not  permit  any^vhere 
nearly  full  operations  for  some  time  and  a  drop  to 
$35  for  sheet  bars  is  not  believed  to  be  immediately 
ahead.     Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
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the  prediction  is  common  that  the  first  quartex*  of  1923 
price  will  be  at  least  $5  per  base  box.  The  leading  in- 
terest has  all  the  business  it  can  handle  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  and  is  out  of  the  market. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — We  make 
no  change  in  prices,  the  market  showing  no  important 
deviation  on  now  business  from  2.500.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  carload  lots  of  drawn,  rolled  or  turned  bars, 
while  2.'.(0c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill  for  carloads  still  is  ob- 
served on  ground  shafting.  Makers  still  have  consider- 
able business  on  their  books  carrying  lower  prices  and 
buyers  are  specifying  on  such  orders  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  they  are  buying.  New  demands  are  largely 
for  piecing  out  or  for  sizes  that  are  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

Track  Fastenings. — There  is  no  change  in  the  gen- 
eral situation.  New  buying  is  on  a  moderate  scale,  but 
the  railroads  are  specifying  steadily  and  as  the  makers 
have  good-sized  bookings,  they  are  not  at  present  so 
eager  for  additional  orders  as  to  consider  lower  prices. 
Little  of  the  business  now  on  the  books  is  at  present 
quotations.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1175. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — On  wide  strips  for  immediate  de- 
livery, the  common  base  is  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  on  hoops 
and  bands,  the  going  price  is  2.90c.  and  that  price  is  not 
easily  obtained  since  most  users  have  good-sized  orders 
in  with  the  mills  at  lower  prices  and  are  inclined  to 
wait  on  deliveries  rather  than  make  new  purchases. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1175. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — While  the  demand  is  good  for 
the  time  of  year  and  in  view  of  the  lighter  operations 
of  the  automotive  industry,  the  urgency  of  buyers  for 
supplies  is  less  than  it  was  recently  and  there  is  more 
of  a  disposition  to  wait  delivery  on  old  and  lower-priced 
orders  than  to  make  new  purchases.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1175. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Buyers  are  specifying  fairly  well 
against  orders  placed  prior  to  the  last  advance  in 
prices.  New  business  is  light  and  quotations  do  not  in- 
dicate much  basis  in  sales.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  1175. 

Structural  Material. — The  market  is  soft.  The  reg- 
ular quotation  is  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  occasionally  a 
small  tonnage  for  very  prompt  delivery  commands  a 
little  more,  but  fabricating  interests  now  are  getting 
deliveries  against  contracted  tonnages  placed  much  be- 
low to-day's  prices,  and  these  supplies  generally  are 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  current  structural  business, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  for  small  tonnages.  The 
existence  of  this  low  priced  steel  is  reflected  in  very 
low  business  against  structural  inquiries.  It  is  said  that 
bids  based  upon  plain  material  at  more  than  1.70c.  do 
not  stand  much  chance  of  fetching  awards.  The  trade 
looks  for  a  good  spring  business  in  housing  and  com- 
mercial construction,  but  it  is  figured  that  another  year 
or  two  must  elapse  before  the  country  catches  up  with 
war  time  expansion  of  industrial  building.  Plain  ma- 
terial prices  are  given  on  page  1175. 

Steel  Rails. — A  strong  effort  is  observed  to  maintain 
a  price  of  2.2oc.,  base,  for  light  rails  rolled  from  new- 
steel,  but  it  is  not  especially  successful  and  such  business 
as  has  been  done  at  that  price  has  been  for  moderate 
lots  out  of  stock.  On  strictly  mill  business  the  market 
appears  quotable  from  2c.  to  2.15c.,  base,  while  these 
sections  rolled  from  old  rails  are  priced  at  2c.,  base. 

We  quote  25  to  45-ib.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel.  2c.  to  2.25c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c. 
to  2c.  base  ;  standard  rails.  $43  per  gross  ton  mill 
for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 


Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — While  demand  for  a  number 
of  finished  products  admittedly  is  slower,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  pipe.  Standard  pipe  still  is  in  strong 
demand  and  interest  in  oil  country  goods  and  line  pipe 
is  said  to  be  increasing.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  activity  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  distributors 
are  specifying  in  excess  of  their  real  needs  to  secure 
advantage  of  the  prices  in  effect  prior  to  Oct.  19. 
Few  makers  had  caught  up  with  old  standard  pipe  obli- 
gations at  lower  prices  when  the  last  advance  was  an- 
nounced. Plant  operations  are  high,  but  car  shortages 
limit  shipments  and  a  good  deal  of  the  current  produc- 
tion is  being  piled.  Wrought  iron  pipe  is  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  specifications  on  old  business  exceed  new 
orders.    A.  M.  Byers  Co.  have  made  an  advance  of  one 


point  or  $2  a  ton  on  less  than  carload  lots  of  wrought 
iron  pipe.  The  spread  between  carload  and  less  carload 
discounts  now  is  a  matter  of  nine  to  13  points.  Dis- 
counts are  given  on  page  1175. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Demand  still  is  reported  to  be  heavy 
and  makers  still  are  behind  several  weeks  on  their 
orders.  The  advance  in  welded  boiler  tubes  by  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.  was  accompanied  by  a  similar  advance 
in  commercial  seamless  tubes,  while  locomotive  and 
superheater  tubes  were  advanced  %c.  to  2c.  per  ft. 
Independent  makers  of  seamless  tubes  have  adopted  the 
new  schedule  which,  however,  does  not  change  the  dis- 
count on  mechanical  tubing.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  1175. 

Coal  and  Coke. — A  further  decline  of  $1.50  per  ton 
ton  has  been  registered  in  the  price  of  beehive  oven 
furnace  coke  since  a  week  ago,  because  an  increase  in 
production  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  like  gain  in 
consumption  and  sellers  have  been  more  numerous  than 
buyers.  The  current  market  is  quotable  from  $7.50  to 
$8.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  with  the  bulk  of  the  recent 
business  at  $7.50  to  $8,  and  some  contracts  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  have  been  made  at  the  latter 
price.  The  market  also  is  easier  on  foundry  grades, 
but  the  decline  is  much  less  than  that  in  furnace  grade 
because  the  labor  situation  has  not  yet  cleared  up  suffi- 
ciently in  the  Connellsville  district  to  permit  many  of 
the  oven  operators  to  grade  up  the  72-hr.  fuel.  The 
market  is  quotable  at  $10  to  $11  per  net  ton,  oven,  or 
50c.  to  $1  below  the  prices  of  a  week  ago.  The  coal 
market  is  slightly  firmer  than  it  has  been  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  cars.  The  trouble 
in  western  Pennsylvania  is  not  that  there  are  any 
fewer  cars  but  that  the  available  supply  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  greater  number  of  operations  than 
ordinarily  is  the  case.  If  prices  come  down,  a  good 
many  of  the  mines  now  working  will  be  forced  to  quit 
and  this  would  insure  larger  placements  for  the  mines 
which  can  operate  profitably  at  lower  prices.  We  quote 
steam  coal  mine  run  grade  at  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per 
net  ton  at  mines;  by-product  coal  at  $3.50  to  $4;  and 
gas  coal  at  $4.25  to  $4.50  for  mine  run,  and  $5  to  $5.50 
for  lump. 

Old  Material. — An  independent  steel  maker,  out  of 
the  market  for  several  weeks,  came  in  late  last  week 
and  has  taken  in  all  close  to  60,000  tons  of  heavy 
melting  steel  at  $21,  Pittsburgh.  This  business  estab- 
lishes the  market  here  on  that  grade  at  that  price,  a 
concession  of  from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton  below  what 
dealers  hitherto  have  been  asking  for  heavy  melting 
steel  delivered  Pittsburgh.  The  sale  probably  will  stay 
the  dovmward  tendency  of  prices  recently  observed,  but 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  will  bring  about  an  ad- 
vance for  the  reason  that  it  fixes  a  limit  that  will  be 
paid  for  Pittsburgh  delivery  on  this  grade.  There  is 
some  surprise  that  a  price  this  low  was  done  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  lately  a  relatively  better  price  has 
been  obtainable  in  Youngstown  and  Canton.  Sellers 
in  some  ca^es,  however,  own  much  of  what  they  sold 
and  the  railroad  lists  are  fairly  heavy  this  month,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  offering  about  35,000  net  tons 
off  its  Eastern  and  Central  regions. 

"W'e  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers*  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows  : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy    melting   steel $21.00 

Xo.   1  cast,  cupola  size 24.00  to  25.00 

Rails    for    rolling,     Newark    and 

Cambridge,  Ohio  ;   Cumberland. 

Md.  :      Huntington,      W.      Va.  : 

Franklin    and    Wiliiamsport,    Pa.  22.00  to  22.50 

Compressed    sheet    steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends.  .  .  .  17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  24.50  to  25.00 
Low   phosphorus  standard   bloom 

and   billet  ends 25.00  to  26.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    24.00  to  25.00 

Railroad    malleable 22.00  to  22.50 

Iron  car  axles 30.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 27.00  to  2S.00 

Steel  ear  axles 24.00  to  25.00  - 

Cast    iron   wheels 25.25  to  25.75 

Rolled   steel   wheels 24.50  to  25.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings.  ....  .  IS. 00  to  18.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast    iron    borings 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavj'    breakable    cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Stove    plate IT'.SOto  18.00 

Sheet   bar   crop  ends 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 20.00  to  20.50 
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Chicago 

Increased    Buying   by   Railroads— Other    De- 
mand Not  So  Active 

Chicago,  Oct.  31.— All  indications  point  to  increased 
buying  by  the  railroads,  but  demand  from  other  sources 
is  less  active.  The  disposition  of  the  average  buyer  is 
to  await  developments  evidently  on  the  theory  that 
prices  will  not  go  any  higher  and  may,  in  fact,  decline. 
The  position  of  the  mills,  however,  is  strong  and  the 
placing  of  additional  car  steel  will  give  them  an  even 
larger  backlog.  Pending  inquiries,  principally  from 
Western  roads,  call  for  over  45,000  freight  cars  and 
nearly  700  passenger  cars,  probably  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cars  ever  in  the  market  at  one  time.  Fully 
450,000  tons  of  steel  is  involved,  all  of  which  will  have 
to  be  placed  for  1923  delivery,  in  view  of  present  busi- 
ness on  the  books  of  both  car  builders  and  mills. 

Local  mill  prices  are  unchanged.  The  leading  in- 
terest continues  to  quote  2c.,  Chicago,  on  soft  steel 
bars  and  2.10c.,  Chicago,  on  structural  shapes  and 
plates.  While  it  is  taking  orders  with  specification 
attached  for  delivery  at  convenience,  it  is  accepting  no 
contracts.  The  foremost  independent  is  asking  2.10c., 
2.20c.  and  2.30c.,  Chicago,  for  bars,  shapes  and  plates 
respectively,  but  has  little  remaining  tonnages  open 
for  this  year  and  has  not  yet  opened  its  books  for 
first  quarter.  For  a  prominent  interest  sales  and 
specifications  last  week  were  slightly  heavier  than  the 
average  for  the  past  three  months. 

Demand  from  the  automotive  industry  is  showing 
unusual  buoyancy.  In  past  years,  purchases  of  ma- 
terial by  automobile  plants  have  dropped  sharply  with 
the  passing  of  the  summer  season,  but  this  has  not 
been  true  this  fall.  While  it  is  undeniable  that  auto- 
mobile production  is  declining,  the  decline  is  surpris- 
ingly small,  particularly  for  certain  manufacturers. 
The  leading  maker  of  low  priced  cars  produced  925,325 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  and  expects 
to  make  a  total  of  1,300,000  for  the  full  year. 

The  transportation  situation  has  improved  suffi- 
liently  to  permit  an  increase  in  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction. The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  added  a  furnace 
at  South  Works,  giving  it  a  total  of  16  active  stacks 
out  of  its  29,  and  at  the  same  time  has  increased  its 
steel  output  to  73  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity.  The 
Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  has  put  in  a  second  blast  furnace. 
One  Bay  View  furnace  at  Milwaukee,  which  has  recently 
banked,  has  resumed  operation.  Production  at  the  In- 
land Steel  Co.  is  unchanged  with'  all  three  blast 
furnaces  in  and  steel  output  at  65  to  70  per  cent  of 
capacity.  The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  pro- 
ducers is  whether  these  gains  can  be  held  after  the 
arrival  of  severe  weather.  No  plants  have  been  able 
to  set  aside  fuel  reserves,  and  as  the  railroads  are  now 
having  difficulty  in  delivering  the  local  requirements  of 
the  steel  industry,  which  average  from  450  to  .500  cars 
a  day,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  their  bringing 
in  the  necessary  supply  when  they  are  crippled  by 
winter  conditions. 

Pig  Iron. — Extreme  caution  characterizes  the  atti- 
tude of  buyers.  There  is  little  inquiry  for  first  quarter 
and  purchases  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  few. 
Spot  iron  alone  is  in  demand  and  even  it  is  not  moving 
as  fast  as  heretofore.  Prices  of  Northern  iron  still 
seem  well  established  at  $31  base  furnace,  although 
some  re-sale  material  has  appeared  of  late.  .Apparently 
some  melters  who  bought  at  bottom  prices  now  desire 
to  sell  to  realize  the  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  users  have  little  stock  on  hand 
and  are  pressing  the  furnaces  for  deliveries  against 
previous  orders.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  also  because 
foundries  appear  to  be  generally  busy  that  sellers  re- 
gard the  potential  demand  as  good,  .\mong  the  few 
sales  which  have  been  made  for  first  quarter  shipment 
is  one  of  600  tons  of  foundry  to  a  Michigan  melter. 
.\  northern  Illinois  agricultural  implement  maker  has 
closed  for  300  tons  of  foundry  for  prompt  shipment. 
An  Indiana  melter  is  in  the  market  for  1500  tons  of 
foundry  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  a  local  railroad 


equipment  manufacturer  wants  500  tons  of  foundry  for 
the  same  delivery.  Transportation  difficulties  still  im- 
pede sales  of  Southern  iron  in  this  territory.  A  number 
of  carload  lots,  however,  have  been  sold  here  at  $25 
and  $27  base  Birmingham,  respectively,  and  a  sale 
of  re-sale  material  for  Milwaukee  delivery  was  made 
at  a  still  lower  figure.  Silvery  has  dropped  $2  a  ton, 
while  Bessemer  ferrosilieon  is  very  weak  owing  to 
Canadian  competition.  A  Micjiigan  automobile  maker 
has  closed  for  1500  tons  of  14  to  16  per  cent  at  approxi- 
mately $44.'50,  delivered.  Foreign  competition  has 
again  been  felt  in  the  low  phosphorous  market.  A 
sale  of  100  tons  of  this  maLerial  with  a  slight  trace 
of  copper  has  been  made  at  approximately  $38  de- 
!ivere<l,  Chicago. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c 
I>er  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  or  when  so  indicateil,  f.o.h.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago      $36.15 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75    32.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry,    No.    2, 

sil.    1.75  to  2.25 31.00 

Northern  high  phos 31.00 

Southern  No.   2 $31.00  to    33.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 31.00 

Basic    31.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1 

to   2  per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 44.29 

Ferroalloys. — Spiegeleisen  is  slightly  weaker,  being 
available  at  $47  delivered.  Ferromanganese  is  quiet, 
but  two  recent  carload  sales  were  made  at  the  full  price. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $108.66, 
delivered ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilieon.  $65  delivered 
(nominal)  ;  .spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent.  $47.  de- 
livered. 

Plates. — Pending  inquiries  call  for  45,263  freight 
cars  and  689  passenger  cars,  principally  for  western 
roads.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  number  of 
cars  which  has  ever  been  in  the  market  at  one  time. 
Fully  450,000  tons  of  steel  is  involved  which,  in  due 
time,  will  be  booked  by  the  mills.  In  contrast  with  the 
large  prospective  demand  for  plates  from  carbuilders, 
inquiry  from  other  sources  is  less  active.  The  lead- 
ing interest  continues  to  take  orders  with  specifica- 
tions attached  for  delivery  at  convenience,  but  is  ac- 
cepting no  contracts.  The  foremost  independent  is  still 
in  a  position  to  take  limited  tonnages  at  2.30c.,  Chicago, 
for  late  December  delivery,  but  has  not  opened  its  books 
for  first  quarter. 

The  mill  (luotation  is  2.10e.  to  2.30c.,  Chicago 
,Ieibtiers    quote    2.900.    for    plates   out    of   stock. 

Bars. — Carbuilders  and  railroads  are  still  conspicu- 
ous as  buyers  of  mild  steel  bars.  Demand  from  the 
automotive  industry  is  also  holding  up  surprisingly 
well.  There  has  been  no  material  decline  in  buying 
with  the  passing  of  the  summer  season  as  was  the  case 
in  past  years.  New  business  from  other  sources  is 
lighter.  The  condition  of  the  farm  implement  manu- 
facturers is  still  discouraging,  but  the  few  changes  in 
operation  which  have  been  reported  are  in  the  direction 
of  improvement.  Demand  for  bar  iron  is  still  of  small 
volume.  The  principal  effe^-t  of  the  closing  down  of 
one  important  mill  was  to  increase  the  share  of  re- 
maining producers  in  the  tonnage  which  is  being 
placed.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  Hard  steel  bar 
mills  are  booking  considerable  tonnage  well  distributed 
among  farm  implement  makers,  bedstead  manufac- 
turers, fence  post  makers  and  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ers. New  demand  is  not  so  heavy,  but  producers  have 
comfortable  backlogs.    The  ruling  quotation  is  2c.,  mill. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bar.s  2e.  lu  2.10c.. 
Chicago ;  common  bar  iron.  2.50c.,  Chicago  :  rail  steel, 
2i-.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
liars  and  shafting  is  S.SOc.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
liars  at   2.50c.  base:   hoops,   4.1,'ic.  ;   bands.  3.55c. 

Wire  Products. — Mill  operations  show  no  improve- 
ment and  in  other  respects  the  market  situation  is  un- 
changed.    Jobbers   and   other  users   are   still    pressing 
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for  delivexies,  indicatins;  that  matorial  is  passing 
rapidly  into  consumption  and  that  no  stocks  have  been 
accumulated.  For  mill  prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1175. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  9 
.ind  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.30  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.4ri  iitr  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails. 
$1'.90    per   keg. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Current  orders  for 
track  supplies  are  small,  as  to  be  expected  after  the 
heavy  buying  of  a  month  ago.  Demand  for  light  rails 
has  fallen  off  sharply. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $4  3  ; 
light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel.  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.85c.  to  3c.,  mill ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts.  3.85c.  to  4c.,  mill ;  iron  tie 
plates.  2.50c. ;  steel  tie  plates.  2.35c.,  fob.  mill ; 
angle  bars,   2.75c..  f.o.b.  mill 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  350c.  base  and  track  bolts  4.riOc.  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  are  lighter,  although 
most  bolt  and  nut  plants  have  enough  business  now 
on  their  books  to  insure  good  operations  for  some  time 
to  come.  While  a  few  automobile  manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  maintain  high  rates  of  production,  the  output 
of  cars  generally  is  declining  and  purchases  of  bolts 
and  nuts  are  being  reduced  accordingly.  The  Septem- 
ber discounts  are  still  being  quoted  by  important  sellers 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  business  of  consequence 
is  being  placed  at  higher  prices. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  o.t'oc.  :  boiler 
rivets,  3.S5c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to 
■J^  X  6  m.,  45  off;  larger  sizes,  45  off;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off  ;  blank 
nuts.  $2.75  off;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
isquare   heads,    55   per  cent   off. 

Sheets. — With  deliveries  from  local  mills  steadily 
improving,  buyers  are  showing  less  interest  in  premium 
material  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  tonnage  of 
consequence  is  now  being  placed  at  more  than  what 
have  been  heretofore  the  minimum  prices,  namely  2.5()e., 
base  Pittsburgh,  for  blue  annealed,  3.35c.  for  black  and 
4,35c.  for  galvanized. 

Mill  quotations  are  '■\Moc.  for  No.  28  black.  2.50c 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
\'anized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  « 
freight   rate   to   Chicago  of   34c.   per   100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  l.o.b.  Chicago.  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed.  4.85c.   for  black  and   5,S5c.   for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Lettings  of  concrete  bars  have 
been  fairly  numerous  of  late  and  have  involved  good- 
sized  individual  tonnages,  but  new  projects  are  notice- 
ably fewer  and  competition  for  pending  business  has 
arrown  keener.  While  the  warehouse  price  of  2.50c.  is 
holding  firmly  for  small  tonnages,  attractive  projects 
are  bringing  out  concessions.    Recent  awards  include: 

Judson  Hotel  building.  Chicago.  200  tons,  to  Barton  Spider- 
web  Co. 

Northern  Bank  Note  Co.  building.  Chicago.  250  tons,  to 
Truscon  Steel   Co. 

Sheridan  Beach  Hotel  building,  Chicago.  250  tons,  to 
Truscon  Steel  Co. 

High  school  building.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  400  tons,  to  Cowin 
&  Co..  St.  Paul. 

Waterworks.  Memphis.  Tenn..  450  tons,  to  Truscon  Steel 
Co. :  250  tons  to  Laclede  Steel  Co. 

United  States  Aeronautical  Service,  building.  Broadview, 
near  Chicago.   100   tons,   to  Barton   Spiderweb  Co. 

Pending  projects  include: 

Illinois  State  Highway  Commission,  letting  of  general 
contract.  100  miles  of  roads  with  bridges,  Oct.  31.   1200  tons. 

Central  Mfg.  District,  plant  building.  Chicago,  E.  W. 
Sproul  Co.,  Chicago,  general  contractor.   1000  tons. 

Hayes  Hotel,  building.  Chicago,  general  contract  to 
Charles  D.  Johnson,   Chicago,   200   tons. 

Hotel  for  LeRue  Poppenfus.  Chicago,  400  tons. 

First  Avenue  Bridge,  Sterling.  III.,  240   tons. 

Veterans'  Hospital.  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  SOO 
to   1000  tons  of  billet  stock. 

Railway  Brotherhood  Building.  Cincinnati.   440  tons. 

Steel  Castings.— Car  builders  continue  to  place  the 
miscellaneous  castings  for  cars  recently  booked.  For 
3500  Santa  Fe  cars  2000  tons  of  castings  have  been 
placed.  With  much  business  pending  and  in  prospect, 
steel  foundries  look  for  a   busv  winter. 


Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  are  more 
numerous  than  a  week  ago  and  one  of  them,  the  Chicago 
.A.llerton  House,  calls  for  2400  tons.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  trend  is  downward  in  construction  work, 
new  contracts  being  fewer  and  smaller.  Most  shops 
have  enough  work  on  the  books  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.     Prices  of  plain  material  remain  unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  war^iouse. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Although  shipments  from  pipe 
shops  continue  to  impi-ove,  new  demand  is  light. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Mich.,  is  taking  bids  on  400  tons  of 
10  and  12-in.,  while  Warren,  Ohio,  receives  tenders  to- 
day on  225  tons  of  6  and  8-in.  Nokomis,  111.,  opens 
bids  Nov.  2  on  160  tons  of  i<  and  6-in.  While  orders 
from  municipalities  are  few,  private  buying  is  im- 
proved, one  good  sized  purchase  being  reported. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $57.20  ;  6-in.  and  above, 
$51.20   to   $53.20  ;   class   A  and  gas  pipe,   $3   extra. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  generally  softer  and 
various  grades  have  declined  from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton. 
.Shipments  from  the  railroads  are  much  improved,  bet- 
ter than  they  have  been  for  months,  and  new  railroad 
offerings  are  more  liberal.  With  deliveries  of  scrap 
improved,  users  are  showing  less  concern  about 
their  future  supplies  and  most  of  the  larger  buyers 
are  now  out  of  the  market.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  steel  works  which  have  contracted  for  heavy 
tonnages  and  are  now  awaiting  shipments.  Iron  mill 
grades  are  still  dull  because  of  low  production  of  bar 
iron.  Buying  of  east  and  malleable  grades  is  confined 
largely  to  the  small  foundries.  The  appearance  of 
lower  prices  has  caused  many  holders  of  scrap  to  re- 
lease material  in  the  hope  of  liquidating  before  the 
market  drops  further.  While  this  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  current  available  supply  of  scrap,  there  is 
little  expectation  among  either  sellers  or  users  of  a 
sustained  downswing  in  prices.  Railroad  lists  include 
the  Pennsylvania,  Northwestern  Region,  3000  tons; 
the  Pennsylvania,  Southwestern  Region,  3500  tons,  and 
the  Burlington,  2500  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows  ; 

Per  Gloss  Tvn 

Iron    rails     $24.50  to  $25.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 25.50  to    26.00 

Relaying  rails   27.50  to    32.50 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  22.50  to    23.00 

Rails  for  rolling 19.50  to    20.00 

Steel  rails,   less  than   3   ft 21.00  to    21.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 18.00  to    18.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    18.00  to    18.50 

Shoveling  steel    17.75  to    18.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.00  to    12.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheet 15.50  to    16.00 

Axle   turnings    15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron    angles   and    splice   bars....  23.00  to  23.50 

Steel  angle   bars 18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  22.50  to  23.00 

Iron    car    axles 26.00  to  26.50 

SteelVar  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

Cut  forge    16.00  to  16.50 

Pipe    and    flues 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   1   railroad    wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    2   railroad    wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers 20.00  to  20.50 

Coil    .springs     21.50  to  22.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1   railroad  cast 19. .50  to  20.00 

Low   phos.    punchings 17.50  to  18.00 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 18.00  to  18.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 11.00  to  11.50 

Cast   borings    13.50  to  14.00 

Stove    plate    17.50  to  18.00 

Grate  bars    17.00  to  17.50 

Brake    shoes    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    21.50  to  22.00 

Agricultural    malleable    21.50  to  22.00 


Reorganization  of  the  John  R.  Squire  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  a  sheet  metal  interest,  has  been  effected 
since  its  purchase  by  the  Dalzell  Bros.  Co.,  engaged  in 
heavy  sheet  metal  work,  roofing  and  heating  and  ven- 
tilating installations.  The  two  companies  will  continue 
as  separate  entities.  The  John  R.  Squire  Co.  will  de- 
vote its  activities  largely  to  warm  air  furnace  installa- 
tions.   The  concerns  jointly  employ  150  men. 
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Good  Demand  for  Concrete  Bars— Pig  Iron 
Dull — Coke  Prices  Lower 

New  York,  Oct.  31.— It  is  plain  that  buyers  are 
convinced  that  prices  of  pig  iron  will  not  be  higher  in 
the  near  future  and  they  se^;  some  reason  for  believing 
that  there  will  be  further  recessions.  Hence,  buying 
is  very  light  and  is  confined  to  limited  tonnages  for 
prompt  delivery.  That  buyers  would  not  come  into  the 
market  for  any  considerable  tonnages  if  prices  were 
sharply  reduced  is  shown  by  the  slowness  in  which  some 
resale  iron  is  being  placed.  Current  reports  indicate 
that  $28  has  been  done  in  Buffalo  on  resale  iron,  but 
$29.50  continues  to  be  the  usual  furnace  quotation, 
while  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  $30  is  regarded  as  the 
base,  but  it  is  conceded  that  a  lower  price  would  be 
named  on  an  attractive  tonnage.  Contracting  by  im- 
porters for  foreign  iron  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end 
and  arrivals  of  foreign  iron  in  the  United  States  are 
decreasing.  Foreign  quotations  are  fairly  firm  at  about 
$29.50  for  Scotch  and  $27  to  $28  for  Continental,  with 
larger  concessions  than  heretofore  on  high  phosphorus 
iron.  Furnaces  still  report  much  difficulty  in  making 
deliveries,  owing  to  numerous  embargoes  declared  by 
the  railroads. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 

follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 

from  eastern   Pennsylvania,   J4-91   from   Buffalo  and 

J5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $34.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 34.41 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  carload  lots  for  early  delivery,  and  this 
is  being  met  by  British  producers  almost  entirely  at  the 
regular  quoUtion  at  $67.50,  e.i.f.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  lots  the  domestic  alloy  is  not  in  evidence,  but  on 
future  business  it  is  understood  that  such  producers  are 
quoting  $100,  furnace.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is  very 
quiet,  with  demand  confined  to  carload  lots  at  prevailing 
quotations.  Specifications  on  contracts  for  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  continue  very  heavy  and  some  consumers 
have  entered  the  market  for  carload  lots  for  early  de- 
livery at  as  high  as  $75,  delivered.  Quotations  are  as 
follows: 

Ferromanganese,   domestic,   furnace,   nom- 
inal,  per   ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  c.i.f.,  per  ton... $67. 50 
Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace.  ..  $38.00 
Spiegeleisen,   20  ixir  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $38.00  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross  ton.  carloads $75.00 

Perrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

70c.  to  85c. 
Ferrochromlum,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to   70   per   cent   Cr..   per  lb.    Cr.,    deliv- 
ered     12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium     $3.50  to  $4.00 

Perrocarbontitanlum,  15  to  IS  per  cent,  in 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 
Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  c.I.f.29c.  to  30c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates, nominal    $7.50  to  $7.75 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  CrsOs.  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard.  .$18.00  to  $25.00 
Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoS:,  New  York 55c.  to  60c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Private  purchasing  still  shows  con- 
siderable strength,  particularly  for  the  season,  makers 
continuing  booked  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Municipal 
tenders  still  appear  at  intervals.  The  latest^  calling  for 
450  tons  of  16-in.  and  12-in.  high  pressure  water  pipe 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  closed  Oct.  30.  We  quote  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in. 
and  larger  $54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with 
$4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe 
market  is  unchanged.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  delivered 
New  York,  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  as  follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard,  25  to  30  per  cent 
off  list;  heavy,  34  and  35  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  market  continues  active 
and  October  is  believed  to  have  been  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory a  month  as  September.  Prices  generally  are  un- 
changed. Sheets  still  show  weakness,  despite  the  fact 
that  some  warehouses   complain   that   they   meet  with 


difficulty  in  obtaining  shipments  from  mills.  While 
the  prevailing  quotations  are  4.50c.  to  4.90c.  per  lb.  on 
No.  28-gage  black  and  5.50c.  to  5.90c.  per  lb.  on  No.  28- 
gage  galvanized,  some  shading  is  reported.  A  few 
dealers  are  said  to  be  willing  to  concede  5c.  to  10c.  per 
100  lb.  on  any  order  larger  than  ordinary.  Dealers 
handling  tire  steel  report  a  distinct  shortage,  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  orders  being  received  by  them  from 
other  dealers  outside  of  this  district  to  fill  in  on  sizes. 
This  condition  is  also  true  of  spring  steel,  in  which 
transactions  are  numerous  between  dealers  to  fill  in 
sizes  for  their  stock.  Warehouses  handling  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  report  business  still  active  and  at- 
tribute the  present  activity  partly  to  the  building  con- 
struction that  is  being  carried  on  late  into  the  fall. 
Wrought  iron  pipe  is  dull  in  comparison  to  the  activity 
in  steel,  and  dealers  point  to  the  fact  that  the  price  on 
wrought  iron  pipe  is  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
quotations  for  steel  pipe.  Brass  and  copper  warehouses 
report  no  change  since  Sept.  28.  Business  continues 
fair.     We  quote  prices  on  page  1196. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  dull  and  prices 
continue  unchanged.  Producers  generally  quote  from 
75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.  on  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed 
steel,  with  special  brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up 
to  95c.  per  lb. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  has  been  a  gradual 
let-up  in  steel  buying  in  recent  weeks,  the  past  week 
having  brought  out  a  smaller  volume  of  business  than 
those  just  preceding  it.  Sellers  do  not  wholly  attribute 
the  slump  in  demand  to  the  easier  price  situation,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  except  for  specific  jobs  which  have 
been  planned  to  go  ahead  at  this  time  buyers  of  steel 
are  covering  their  requirements  only  in  a  small  way 
and  are  not  anticipating  their  needs  for  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  The  general  explanation  for 
the  present  light  volume  of  buying  is  that  consumers 
covered  pretty  well  for  fourth  quarter  are  depending 
on  shipments  on  their  contracts,  which  are  now 
coming  through  quite  freely  considering  the  transpor- 
tation embargoes.  Plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  gener- 
ally quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  on  plates  this  price 
is  admittedly  not  strong,  and  on  large  tonnages  of  car 
plates  or  oil  tank  steel,  for  example,  it  is  intimated 
that  one  or  two  mills  would  be  willing  to  quote  1.95c., 
Pittsburgh,  and  some  buyers  report  that  they  have 
already  received  such  quotations  for  fairly  prompt  ship- 
ment. Reports  of  sales  of  concrete  reinforcing  bars  at 
1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  unconfirmed.  Shapes  appear  to 
be  fairly  firm  at  2e.  The  premium  prices  on  sheets  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  is  possible  to  buy 
for  early  delivery  at  the  prices  named  by  the  .■\merican 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  A  large  order  for  wire  mesh, 
about  2600  tons,  for  the  Tulsa  water  works,  has  been 
placed  with  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Demand 
for  structural  steel  is  falling  off,  but  three  pending  jobs 
call  for  a  total  of  about  6000  tons.  Up  to  Sept.  30 
about  110,000  tons  of  steel  had  been  required  for  build- 
ings erected  or  under  construction  in  the  metropolitan 
district,  this  not  including  bridges,  subway  or  elevated 
work.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  concrete  rein- 
forcing bars.  The  following  are  some  of  the  jobs  now 
being  figured  on: 

■Walker  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  1000  tons. 
Terminal  Refrigerating  Warehouse  Co.,  Washington, 

D.  C,  800  tons. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co.  plant  at  Buffalo.  1000  tons. 
Colllngwood  school,  Cleveland,  500  tons. 
Other  jobs,  including  one  of  8000  tons,  make  up  a 
further  total  of  upward  of  10,000  tons.     The  following 
bar  contracts  have  been  awarded: 

Transportation    Building.    Washington,    D.    C,    480 

tons,  to  Rosslyn  Steel  &  Supply  Co. 
Road  work  in  Missouri,   200  tons,  to  Concrete  Steel 

Co. 
Plllsbury   flour   mills,   Buffalo.   1000   tons,    to   Corru- 
gated Bar  Co. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 

as    follows:    Soft    steel    bars,    structural   shapes    and 
steel  plates.  2.34c.  :  bar  iron,   2.34c. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  coke  market  continues  to  soften 
and  furnace  grades  can  now  be  had  from  $7.75  to  $8.25 
for  even  small  lots,  while  considerably  lower  prices  are 
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named  on  coke  of  moderately  high  sulphur.  In  foundry 
grades  usual  quotations  range  from  $10  to  $12,  but  one 
important  company  has  closed  contracts  with  its  con- 
sumers of  Virginia  foundry  coke  at  $8  for  first  half  of 
1923.  On  by-pi-oduct  coke,  long  quoted  at  $14,  seaboard, 
quotations  are  now  being  made  on  the  delivered  basis 
of  $14.91,  delivered  Newark  and  Jersey  City  points. 
This  represents  a  substantial  reduction  for  most  con- 
sumers. 

Old  Material. — The  general  weakness  continues. 
Bethlehem  has  suspended  purchasing  and  because  of 
congestion  at  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  works 
some  shippers  are  delaying  shipment  on  contracts. 
Heavy  melting  steel  is  still  quotable  at  $13.50  to  $14 
per  ton,  although  most  of  the  transactions  are  evidently 
nearer  to  the  low  price  than  the  high.  Specification 
pipe  is  extremely  quiet,  Lebanon  no  longer  buying,  even 
at  $15.  The  stove  plate  market  is  also  dull,  a  Harris- 
bui'g  mill  only  showing  interest  in  purchasing  at  Its 
own  figure  and  a  Phoenixville  mill  paying  $16.50  de- 
livered, which  with  a  $3.53  freight  rate  figures  back  to 
$13.22  per  ton.  New  York.  Machine  shop  turnings  and 
mixed  borings  and  turnings  are  weaker  and  can  not 
be  quoted  at  better  than  $11  to  $12.  One  broker  reports 
shipments  to  Johnstown  at  $15.25,  which  would  amount 
to  $10.46  per  ton  New  York.  Other  transactions,  such 
as  $15.50  Bethlehem,  however,  are  reported,  which 
justify  the  higher  quotation. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $13.50  to  $14.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    14.25  to    14.75 

Rails    for    rolling 16.50  to    17.50 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  car  axles No  market 

Iron    car    axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

"Wrought    iron    track 14.50  to    15.00 

Forge  fire    11.00  to    11.50 

No.    1  yard  wrought,  long 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    11.00  to    12.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 11.00  to    12.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove    plate    13.25  to    13.75 

Locomotive  grate  bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 13.60  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 14.50  to    15.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  17.50  to    18.00 
No.   1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.) 13.50  to    14.00 


Cleveland 


Ore  Association  Will  Protest — Pig  Iron  Prices 
Show  Further  Declines 

Cleveland,  Oct.  31. — The  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore 
Association  will  file  exceptions  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
who  recommended  that  the  line  haul  rates  from  the 
Minnesota  mines  to  the  upper  lake  ports  be  unchanged, 
but  favored  a  slight  reduction  on  rates  from  the  old 
range  mines  to  Ashland,  Escanaba  and  Marquette.  The 
association  has  until  Nov.  9  to  file  exceptions  to  the  re- 
port. A  meeting  of  the  rate  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion and  attorneys  for  various  mining  interests  was 
held  here  Monday  to  map  out  plans  for  attacking  the 
examiner's  findings.  After  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  set 
a  date  for  final  argument  and  both  the  ore  shippers  and 
railroads  will  be  heard  orally. 

Car  Supply  Improves. — The  transportation  situa- 
tion shows  further  improvement.  Reports  from  Youngs- 
town  indicate  that  mills  there  are  now  getting  a  fair  car 
supply  so  that  they  are  able  to  ship  practically  all 
their  product.  Shipments  to  this  territory  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  are  better,  although  they  have  not 
improved  to  the  extent  that  they  have  from  Youngs- 
town.  Consumers  in  this  territory  now  appear  to  be 
getting  steel  as  fast  as  they  need  it. 

Iron  Ore. — The  ore  movement  is  still  being  delayed 
somewhat  by  the  car  shortage.  As  very  little  dock 
space  is  available,  boats  are  being  held  at  lake  ports 


until  cars  can  be  had.  As  many  boats  have  been  di- 
verted to  the  grain  trade  wild  vessel  capacity  for  ore 
can  probably  not  be  secured  except  at  an  advance  over 
the  regular  rates,  but  there  is  little  demand  for  wild 
tonnage.  Most  shippers  are  well  up  on  their  schedules 
and  several  will  be  virtually  through  with  their  ship- 
ments for  the  season  by  Nov.  15. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports ;  Old  range 
Bessemer,  55  per- cent  iron,  $5.95;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  51  Mi  per  cent  iron,  $5.20;  Mesabi  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70  ;  Mcsiibi  non-Bessemer, 
51  K>   per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  dull  and  weak.  Foundry 
and  malleable  grades  have  settled  down  to  virtually  a 
$30  base  price  in  northern  Ohio,  this  price  being  quoted 
both  by  Valley  and  Lake  furnaces.  Prices  have  offered 
little  resistance  to  pressure  and  have  declined  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  round  lot  inquiry  has  come  out  to 
test  the  market.  The  largest  sale  reported  at  a  delivery 
point  where  competition  was  keen  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical position,  was  a  500-ton  lot  purchased  by  a 
Mansfield  implement  manufacturer,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  highest  quotation  on  this  inquiry  was 
$31.  One  Cleveland  producer  has  reduced  its  price  on 
foundry  iron  for  Cleveland  delivery  $1.50  per  ton  to  $32 
delivered,  bringing  its  price  slightly  above  the  price  at 
which  iron  can  be  shipped  in  from  outside  producing 
points.  Another  Cleveland  interest  has  not  yet  met 
the  price  situation  and  is  quoting  foundry  iron  at  $32 
for  outside  shipment  and  $33.50  for  local  delivery. 
Foundries  are  looking  for  further  price  reductions  and 
as  a  rule  are  buying  only  for  their  immediate  require- 
ments. However,  some  additional  inquiry  has  .come 
out  for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year,  and  a  lake  fur- 
nace reports  a  sale  of  1000  tons  foundry  iron  for  that 
delivery.  This  same  producer  made  sales  aggregating 
several  thousand  tons  during  the  week.  Southern  iron 
has  settled  down  to  a  $27  base  with  no  demand.  Ohio 
silvery  iron  has  been  reduced  to  $39.50  for  8  per  cent 
silicon.  This  is  a  $2  reduction  from  the  schedule  price 
and  $3  lower  than  some  of  the  producers  have  been 
quoting  recently  for  early  shipment. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland  and  for  local 
iron  includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham  : 

Basic.  Valley  furnace ; $30.00 

Northern  No.    2   fdy..  sil.   1.75   to 

2.25     $31. 75  to    32.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...    31.00  to    33.00 

Malleable 31.75  to    32.00 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 44.52  to    45.52 

Standard   low   phos.,   Valley   fur- 
nace        37.00  to    38.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — A  local  producer  reports 
sales  of  several  lots  of  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs 
aggregating  about  10,000  tons  at  $40.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  decline  in  pig  iron,  somewhat  lower  prices 
are  looked  for. 

Finished  Material. — The  market  as  a  whole  is  rather 
dull,  although  there  is  considerable  activity  in  steel  bars 
and  orders  include  some  large  lots.     Prices  are  inclined 
to  softness,  but   in  this  respect  practically  no  change 
developed' during  the  week.     While  sales  of  steel  bars 
are  reported  at  1.95c.  for  attractive  orders,  the  bulk  of 
the  business  seems   to  have  been  taken  at  2c.     Plates 
are  generally  quoted  at  2c.  to  2.10c.,  with  some  of  the 
smaller  mills  still  making  sales  at  2.25c.,  which  is  now 
the  maximum  quotation  for  quick  shipment.    Structural 
material  is  commonly  quoted  at  2c.     New  demand  for 
plates  for  oil   tank  work  has   appeared.     The  Mexican 
Petroleum  Co.  is  inquiring  for  tanks  that  will  require 
7000  tons  of  plates.     The  Gulf  Refining  Co.  has  placed 
eight  tanks,  requiring  1200  tons,  with  the  Riter-Conley 
Co.,  and   Utah   Mfg.   Co.  has  placed   a   tank   order  re- 
quiring 300  tons  with  the  Kansas  City  Structural  Co. 
An  automobile  rim  manufacturer  in  this  territory  has 
placed  2000  tons  of  rim  steel  for  early  shipment.    Auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  buying  little  steel  at  present, 
this  being  particularly  true  of  alloy  steels.     However, 
reports  indicate  that  manufacturers  of  medium  priced 
cars   have   sufficient  orders   to  keep   their  plants  at  a 
maximum  capacity  for  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c.  ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural  shapes.    3.01c.;    No.    9    galvanized   wire,    3.30c.; 
No.    9    annealed    wire.    2.S0c.  ;    No.    28    black    .sheets. 
4.40c.:  No.   28  galvanized  sheets,   5.40c.;  No.   10  blue 
annealed   sheets,    3.70c.   to   3.76c.  ;   hoops   and   bands. 
3.71c.:   cold-rolled   rounds.   3.7oc. ;   flats,    squares  and 
hexagons.  4.25c. 
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Sheets.— The  softening  of  the  sheet  market  noted 
last  week  has  become  more  pronounced.  Black  sheets 
are  commonly  quoted  by  independent  mills  at  the  Amer- 
ican Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  price  of  3.35c.  Galvanized 
sheets  are  firmer  than  black,  although  some  mills  are 
quoting  these  at  4.35c.  Blue  annealed  sheets  appear 
firm  at  2.60c.  for  the  heavier  and  2.75c.  for  the  lighter 
gages. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  not  active.  The 
more  common  quotation  for  small  lots  of  18  per  cent 
tungsten  high  speed  steel  is  75c.  per  lb.  and  has  a  range 
from  60c.  for  round  lots  up  to  90c.  for  certain  brands. 

Hot-Kolled  Strip  Steel.— The  demand  continues  good 
with  prices  firm  at  2.90c.  for  the  wider  sizes  and  3.25c. 
for  the  narrow  sizes. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Attractive  business  has  brought 
out  a  concession  of  $1  a  ton  on  reinforcing  bars  to  1.95c., 
but  the  general  quotation  for  car  lot  orders  is  still  2c. 
The  demand  continues  fairly  active. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  manufactur- 
ers are  getting  a  heavy  volume  of  specifications  on  con- 
tracts at  the  September  prices  and  are  booking  some 
small  lots  of  miscellaneous  business  at  the  new  price. 
They  report  an  improvement  in  steel  shipments,  but 
are  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  some  lines  of  labor. 
Little  new  business  in  rivets  is  coming  out,  but  orders 
on  old  contracts  are  heavy.  Prices  are  firm  at  the  re- 
cent advance. 

Coke. — Prices  on  foundry  coke  have  further  declined 
to  from  $10  to  $11  for  standard  Oonnellsville  makes  and 
consumers  are  buying  only  in  car  lots  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. Foundry  coke  is  still  high  as  compared 
to  furnace  coke  which  seems  plentiful  at  $8. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  dull  and  the  price 
situation  is  uncertain.  Although  there  is  no  particular 
sign  of  weakness,  dealers  seem  to  be  unable  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  prices  will  remain  at 
present  levels  or  decline.  There  is  vii-tually  no  buying 
by  consumers  and  little  trading  among  dealers  as  these 
are  fairly  well  covered  on  outstanding  contracts.  Sales 
are  reported  in  small  lots  of  choice  heavy  melting  steel 
at  $22  to  dealers  for  Warren  and  Youngstown  deliver- 
ies, but  this  price  appears  higher  than  the  current  mar- 
ket. Specialties  such  as  couplers,  knuckles,  etc.,  are 
firm,  sales  for  these  being  reported  at  prices  equivalent 
to  $24,  Youngstown.  The  Big  Four  Railroad  received 
quotations  Tuesday  on  a  blank  scrap  list.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  change  in  prices  with  the  exception  of  a  de- 
cline of  75c.  per  ton  on  flashings. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,   as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy   melting   steel Jl-S.To  to  $19.00 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 21.00  to  21.2,"> 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 21  00  to  21  50 

Iron  rails   Ig.OO  to  18.50 

Iron    car    axles 26.00  to  27.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast    borings    15.00  to  15.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to  14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  14.75  to  15.00 

Compressed  steel    17.00  to  17  25 

Railroad    wrought    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  21.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  stampings..  13.75  to  14.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

XT°-    i   P^'L-  •,■• 21.00  to  21.50 

No.   1    busheling 12.50  to  13.50 

Drop  forge  flashings  over  10  in.  12.75  to  13  25 

Drop  forge  fla.shlngs  under  10  in.  12.50  to  13.50 

Railroad    grate   bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    17.00  to  IS.OO 

Pipes  and  flues 13.75  to  14.00 


Buffalo 

Sales  aiitl   Inquiry    for  Pif;  Iron   Li-rlil.   with 
Lower  Prices  Expected 

Buffalo,  Oct.  30.— Though  there  is  no  further 
manifestation  of  price  softening,  there  is  a  feeling  in 
this  market  that  there  will  be  a  further  decline  in  the 
month  of  November.  Sales  and  inquiries  are  extremely 
light  and  while  $29.50  is  the  usual  quotation  on  No  2 
plain  the  general  impression  is  that  a  livelier  demand 
would  bring  price  concessions  from  those  intei-ests  hav- 
ing iron  available.  On  several  sales  of  off  gi-ade  iron, 
a  price  of  $28  has  been  made.  The  50c.  diflferential 
IS  m  effect,  but  one  furnace  is  trying  to  get  a  dollar 


differential  without  success.  There  is  very  little  com- 
mitment for  first  quarter,  and  the  general  run  of  in- 
quiry is  for  small  tonnages.  A  5000-ton  inquiry  pre- 
viou.'jly  referred  to  in  The  Iro.n  Age  has  not  been 
placed  with  a  Buffalo  seller.  None  of  the  local  seller.s 
sees  a  brisker  movement  in  the  near  future,  notwith- 
.standing  their  surveys  of  consumers  show  that  prac- 
tically all  are  working  with  as  small  stocks  of  iron  on 
hand  as  is  absolutely  essential  to  continued  operation. 
Shipping  difficulties  are  worse,  if  such  a  situation  is 
possible,  but  a  prospective  improvement  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  water  transportation  will  soon  be  concluded 
in  this  section,  and  cars  now  used  in  connection  with 
water  trafllic  will  be  available. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows. 
the  higher  prices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $30.50 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  lo  2.75  sil 30.00 

-No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 29.50 

Basic     30.00 

Malleable   31.00 

Lake    Superior    charcoal 36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Demand  for  bars,  shapes 
and  plates  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  some  time  ago. 
Inquiry  is  steady,  however,  and  is  mostly  concerned 
with  carload  lots.  There  is  a  livelier  call  for  wire 
products  and  tin  plate;  on  the  latter,  new  prices  are 
expected  this  week  and  all  the  regular  buyers  are  in- 
terested and  awaiting  this  schedule.  Bar  prices  have 
not  dropped  below  2  cents,  and  this  has  been  done  by 
a  few  of  the  sellers  only  where  delivery  concessions 
were  taken  into  consideration.  Shapes  range  from  2c. 
to  2.10c.,  and  plates  at  2.15c.,  while  2.15c.  on  bars  could 
be  obtained  for  quick  delivery.  Two  of  the  leading 
Buffalo  factors  on  plates  are  virtually  in  a  situation 
where  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  consider  plate 
business.  One  is  a  local  maker  and  the  other  a  branch 
of  an  independent.  In  the  case  of  the  local  interest  their 
plate  mill  has  been  down  for  some  months,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  it  being  put  into  operation  very  soon; 
the  other  is  finding  it  more  profitable  to  roll  sheet  bars. 
Sheets  are  in  good  demand  and  prices  are  firm  at  3.50c. 
for  black  and  4.50c.  for  galvanized.  The  car  situation 
is  discouraging;  relief  noted  a  few  days  ago  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  situation  is  generally  on  the  same  level 
as  has  existed  right  along.  Structural  work  on  jobs 
involving  less  than  100  tons  are  brisk,  but  nothing 
greater  than  100  tons  has  appeared  or  is  immediately  in 
prospect. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows ; 
.Structural  shapes,  3.20c.  :  plates.  3.20c. :  soft  steel 
bars.  3.10O.  :  hoops.  4.10c.;  bands,  3.90c.;  blue  an- 
nealed .sheets.  No.  10  gage.  4.050.;  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  No.  2S  gage,  5.s."ic.  :  black  sheets.  No.  28. 
4.S5C.  ;  cold  rolled  round  .shafting.  3.95c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Structural  shapes  are  more  in 
demand  than  any  other  warehouse  product,  and  while 
the  general  volume  on  all  lines  is  good,  there  is  a  notice- 
able decrease  in  the  size  of  tonnages  buyers  ask  for. 
Prices  are  firm  and  an  expected  softening  of  prices  is 
now  regarded  as  improbable,  because  of  the  several 
wage  increases  by  mills.  Bars  and  bands  are  in  fair 
demand,  but  sheets  are  slow. 

Coke. — The  range  of  coke  prices,  f.o.b.  Connellsville. 
is  $9.50  to  $11  for  best  foundry  grades.  Demand  has 
diminished  within  a  few  days. 

Old  Material. — Mills  will  not  pay  in  excess  of  $19.50 
for  heavy  melting  steel,  and  dealers  have  declined  to 
meet  this  situation.  Some  of  the  buyers  who  paid  $20 
a  few  weeks  ago  have  taken  a  stand  at  $19,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference,  there  is  a  decided  lull  in  trans- 
actions. The  demand  for  turnings  and  borings  has 
fallen  off  and  most  of  the  consumers  are  well  supplied 
for  the  present.  Demand  for  low  phosphorus  and  rail- 
road malleable  is  good,  but  the  supply  is  scarce.  Other 
lines  of  old  material  are  quiet. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  grass  ton 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows  : 

Heavy   melting   steel $20.00  to  $21.00 

Low  phos..   0.04    and   under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 19.00  to    20.0U 

Car  wheels   21.00  to    22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings   14.50  to    15.50 

Cast  Iron  borings 17.50  to    18.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 17.50  to    18.50 

(^rate  bars    16.00  to    17.00 

.Mo.    1    busheling 17.00  to    18.00 

Slove    plate    17.00  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to    15.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 21.00  to    22.00 

Hydraulic   comi>ressed     IS.OO  to    19.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.50 
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Boston 


Competition  Between  Domestic  and  B^oreign 
Iron  Is  Growing  Keener 

Boston,  Oct.  81. — More  pip  iron  business  passed 
through  local  firms  the  past  week,  but  buying  is  far 
from  active.  Aggregate  October  sales  in  this  territory 
are  large,  however,  mostly  foreign  iron.  Some  hereto- 
fore active  foreign  iron  interests  are  practically  cleaned 
up  on  offerings  and  plan  to  withdi-aw  from  the  market. 
Selling  interest  at  the  moment  centers  largely  in  a 
Massachusetts  textile  machinery  maker's  inquiry  for 
500  to  1000  tons  each  of  silicon  1.75  to  2.25  and  silicon 
5.00  to  6.00,  domestic  or  foreign  iron,  late  1922  or  early 
1923  delivery.  Ix)wer  offerings  on  foreign  iron  have 
been  made  on  this  business.  Continental  iron,  silicon 
2.50  plus,  is  offered  at  $27  to  $28  duty  paid  on  dock, 
and  English  on  the  same  basis,  while  similar  Scotch, 
heretofore  held  at  $31  to  $33,  is  now  available  at  $30 
and  less,  plus  duty.  The  softness  of  foreign  iron  prices 
is  due  to  concessions  made  by  domestic  furnaces.  An 
inquiry  the  past  week  for  500  tons  No.  IX,  1922  deliv- 
ery, by  a  local  textile  machinery  maker  for  a  Maine 
subsidiary,  brought  out  offers  of  less  than  $35  deliv- 
ered from  two  Northern  furnaces,  which  figures  under 
$30,  furnace,  based  on  regular  differentials.  All  Ala- 
bama furnaces  operating  in  New  England  are  now  on 
a  $27.50  furnace  base.  Virginia  furnaces  so  far  have 
maintained  prices.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  com- 
petition between  domestic  and  foreign  irons  is  growing 
keener. 

Receipts  of  foreign  iron  for  the  week  ending  Oct. 
28  amounted  to  3500  tons  of  Scotch,  part  of  which  is 
consigned  to  Philadelphia  and  will  be  unloaded  at  that 
port.  During  the  previous  week  4734  tons  arrived  at 
Boston,  and  in  the  week  before  that  14,750  tons. 

T\>  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and   $9.60   from  Alabama: 

East.    Penn.,   sil.   2.25   to   2.75.  ..  .$34.15  to  $36.15 
East.   Penn..   sil.    1.75   to   2.25....    33.65  to    35.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.91  to    36.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2,25 34.91  to    35.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 37.60 

-Alabama,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 37.10 

Virginia,  .sil.  2.25  to  2.75 3S.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Warehouse  Business. — Soft  steel  and  refined  iron 
bars  have  been  reduced  18%c.  per  100  lb.,  and  struc- 
tural shapes  as  much,  but  iron  and  steel  warehouse 
prices  otherwise  remain  unchanged.  Lower  prices  are 
based  on  increased  stocks  and  the  elimination  of  mill 
extras.  Warehouse  extras  are  generally  charged.  The 
movement  of  iron  and  steel  out  of  stock  is  slightly 
larger.  Bolts  and  nuts  are  in  normal  demand.  Three 
local  concerns  are  carrying  large  stocks,  but  others 
have  comparatively  little  material  on  hand.  Rumors  of 
an  impending  advance  in  warehouse  prices  are  freely 
circulated.  Jobbers  have  announced  new  season  prices 
on  wire  goods.  Black  and  galvanized  wire  cloths  are 
slightly  lower  than  last  season,  bronze  a  little  higher, 
and  pearl  unchanged,  while  netting  values  show  little 
variation. 

Jobbers  quote :  Soft  steel  bars.  $3,065  per  100  lb. 
base;  flats.  $3.S5  ;  concrete  bars,  3.16i4,c.  :  structural 
steel,  $3,065  to  $3.50  ;  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.S5  ;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50  :  crucible  spring  steel, 
$12  :  steel  bands.  $4.25  :  hoop  steel.  $4.75  ;  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50  ;  refined  iron.  $3,065  ;  best  refined 
iron.  $4.50:  Wayne  iron,  $5.50:  Norwav  iron.  $6.60 
to  $7.10:  plates.  3.16iic.  to  $3.35:  Xo  10  blue  an- 
nealed -sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  2S  black 
sheets,  $5.40  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 

Finished  Material. — Local  mill  representatives  con- 
tinue to  report  a  fair  business  in  bars,  plates,  sheets 
and  miscellaneous  small  products.  Individual  orders, 
however,  call  for  small  tonnages,  but  the  number  of 
orders  booked  is  increasing.  Bids  are  asked  on  700  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  a  local  police  station,  bringing 
the  total  amount  under  negotiation  in  this  territory  up 
to  approximately  10,000  tons.  The  Boston  Bridge 
Works,  Inc.,  is  awarded  150  tons  for  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
bakery.  The  Boston  Elevated  Co.  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  30  new  type  one-man  cars  to  the  Lacosia  Car 
Co.,  Boston.     The  city  of  Pittsfield  has  purchased  three 


10-ton  tractors,  two  of   the  Best  and  the  third  of  the 
Holt  type. 

Coke. — The  flurry  of  first-half  1923  by-product  coke 
buying  has  subsided,  most  of  the  foundry  trade  having 
contracted.  Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Pix)vidence  Gas  Co.  are  maintaining  operating 
schedules  and  are  up  to  date  on  1922  contract  ship- 
ments. The  demand  for  spot  foundry  coke  therefore  is 
limited  to  a  stray  car  now  and  then.  Both  companies 
continue  to  quote  by-product  fuel  at  $16.50  delivered 
within  the  $3.10  freight  zone.  The  undertone  of  the 
market,  neverthele.ss,  is  unsettled  duo  to  the  fact  that 
Connellsville  by-product  coke  is  now  down  to  a  basis 
where  it  can  compete  with  New  England  product.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  car  situation  is  the  one  disturbing 
factor  in  the  Connellsville  coke  market. 

Old  Material. — A  further  shrinkage  in  demand  for 
old  material  has  made  for  uncertainty  as  to  values. 
The  market,  however,  is  not  as  soft  as  it  appears  on 
the  surface.  For  instance,  dealers  who  paid  $14  and 
$14.50  on  cars  shipping  point  for  heavy  melting  steel  a 
fortnight  or  so  ago,  have  dropped  their  price  to  $13, 
but  admit  they  can  buy  little  material.  The  lack  of 
actual  transactions  at  $13  would  make  reports  of  actual 
weakness  appear  unfounded.  Purchase  of  No.  1  yard 
wrought  the  past  week  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  mills 
at  $18.50  delivered,  brings  the  f.o.b.  Boston  price  down 
to  around  $14,  which  indicates  no  weakness  in  this  ma- 
terial. Inquiries  for  several  hundred  tons  of  cast  iron 
chemical  borings  remain  in  the  market  with  bids  rang- 
ing from  $19  on  cars  shipping  point  up,  unchanged 
from  last  week.  A  central  Massachusetts  textile  ma- 
chinery maker  is  offering  200  tons  of  these  borings  and 
has  turned  down  $19.  Other  borings  and  turnings 
prices  remain  as  heretofore  where  actual  transactions 
take  place.  Dealers  have  paid  90c.  a  100  lb.  for  ma- 
chinery cast  on  cars  shipping  point  the  past  two  or 
three  days,  which  certainly  indicates  no  weakening  in 
such  material.  The  most  important  old  material  in- 
terests in  this  territory  look  upon  the  present  quietness 
as  temporary  and  due  to  the  transportation  situation. 
Confidence  is  expressed  that  buying  will  shortly  resume 
with  prices  as  high  or  higher  than  heretofore. 

The   following  prices  are  for   gross   ton  lots   de- 
livered consuming  points: 

Xo.    1   machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.   2   machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

.Stove  plate   17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to  19.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points  : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $13.50  to  $15.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Wrought  pipe    ( 1   in.  diam..  over 

2   ft.   long) 11.00  to  11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to  12.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    14.00  to  14.50 

Cast   iron    borings,    chemical 18.00  to  19.00 

Blast   furnace   borings  and    turn- 
ings        12.00  to  12.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton  11.00  to  11. .')0 

Shafting    19.00  to  19.50 

Street  car  axles 23.00  to  24.00 

Street  car  wheels 18.00  to  19.50 

Ralls  for  rolling 16.50  to  17.00 


Cincinnati 


Southern  Iron  Declines  $2 — Silveries  Reduced 

by  Jackson  County  Makers 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  31. — There  is  little  activity  in  the 
Cincinnati  iron  market,  buyers  apparently  keeping  out 
of  the  market  until  long  delayed  shipments  start  to  roll 
in,  and  in  the  meantime  helping  one  another  out  by 
borrowing  and  buying  small  lots.  As  a  result,  the  mar- 
ket is  showing  a  softer  tone,  and  Southern  iron  is  off 
$2  from  the  previous  low,  it  being  available  at  $25,  base 
Birmingham,  to-day.  Silveries,  with  little  activity, 
have  been  reduced  voluntarily  by  Jackson  County  mak- 
ers $2  a  ton,  the  new  schedule  calling  for  $39.50  for  8 
per  cent.  On  foundry  grades,  there  is  little  appreciable 
change  in  the  southern  Ohio  district  as  regards  prices, 
though  plans  are  under  way  to  blow  in  a  number  of 
furnaces  on  foundry  iron,  of  which  there  is  practically 
none  on  furnace  yards.     Reports  are  heard  of  further 
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recessions  on  iron  by  lake  front  furnaces,  it  being  re- 
ported that  a  northern  Ohio  melter  had  closed  for  500 
tons  at  $29.50,  furnace.  A  Detroit  melter  bought  700 
tons  of  Chicago  iron  at  $29.50,  furnace.  Another  De- 
troit melter  bought  700  tons  of  Chicago  iron  at  $30,  fur- 
nace, and  a  Michigan  automobile  manufacturer  closed 
on  1500  tons  of  electrolytic  ferrosilicon,  14  to  16  per 
cent,  at  a  reported  price  of  $45,  delivered,  the  order 
going  to  a  Canadian  producer.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  bought  775  tons  of  Southern,  of  which 
700  was  reported  to  have  been  placed  at  less  than  $26.50, 
base,  and  75  tons  of  special  iron  at  $28,  base.  The  only 
inquiry  of  consequence  comes  from  an  Indiana  stove 
manufacturer,  who  asks  for  500  tons  of  Southern.  A 
Chicago  district  melter  is  in  the  market  for  500  to  1000 
tons  of  foundry.  Two  of  the  smaller  furnaces  in  the 
Ironton  district  have  bought  coke,  and  will  likely  blow 
in  about  Nov.  15.  This  will  make  10  of  17  furnaces  in 
southern  Ohio  active. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern    coke,    sll.    1.75    to    2.25 

(base)    $29.05  to  $31.05 

Southern   coke,    sll.    2.25    to    2.75 

(No.    2   soft) 29.55  to    31.55 

Ohio  silvery  (nominal),  8  percent  41.77 

Southern   Ohio   coke.   sll.   1.75   to 

2.25    (No.    2) 33.27 

Basic  Nothern    32.27 

MaHeable    33.27 

Tool  Steel. — While  the  demand  for  tool  steel  has 
fallen  off  somewhat  during  the  past  two  weeks,  sales 
are  still  considered  fair.  Indications  are  that  increasing 
manufacluring  operations,  particularly  in  machinery 
bui'ding  plants,  will  show  a  big  improvement,  and  as 
stocks  of  tool  steel  are  not  being  carried,  this  will  mean 
better  business  for  mills.  Prices  are  strong,  at  froin 
75c.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel,  to 
95c.  for  special  brands  of  some  companies. 

Finished  Material. — The  demand  for  finished  mate- 
rials showed  improvement  during  the  past  week,  though 
orders  are  still  being  placed  in  small  lots.  Shipments 
from  mills  are  showing  a  slight  improvement,  and  de- 
liveries on  last  quarter  contracts  are  taking  care  of 
the  major  portion  of  the  needs  of  consumers.  A  better 
demand  for  sheets  is  reported,  and  plates  are  still  fairly 
active.  On  bars  and  shapes,  however,  the  demand  has 
slowed  up,  and  2c.  is  now  the  common  quotation,  the 
outside  price  of  2.25c.  having  entirely  disappeared.  The 
going  price  on  plates,  for  the  small  orders  being  booked, 
is  2.15e.,  though  on  anything  like  an  attractive  order  2c. 
to  2.10c.  can  be  easily  done.  There  is  a  brisk  demand 
for  wire  nails,  but  on  other  wire  products  little  interest 
is  being  shown.  Tin  plate  orders  have  been  fairly  nu- 
merous for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  some  inquiries 
have  been  received  for  first  half  of  next  year,  on  which 
it  is  reported  that  a  price  of  $5  per  base  bo.x  has  been 
quoted  by  a  manufacturer.  Fair  activity  in  the  struc- 
tural field  is  reported,  the  largest  letting  reported  being 
a  railroad  bridge  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad 
at  Lima,  Ohio,  600  tons.  The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  is 
taking  bids  on  a  new  plant  in  Norwood,  for  which  ap- 
proximately 1200  tons  of  steel  will  be  required.  The 
Third  National  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  an  office  building  involving  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $1,500,000. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  rein- 
forcing bars,  and  a  number  of  awards  involving  a  fair 
tonnage  have  been  reported.  Recent  lettings  include: 
Tri-State  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  700  tons,  general  con- 
tract lo  James  Alexander  Co.  Sisters  of  Mercy  Academy. 
Cincinnati,  150  tons,  to  Bourne-Puller  Co.  I^ewton  Tea  & 
Spice  Co.'s  plant,  Cincinnati,  100  tons,  to  Bourne-Fuller  Co. 
Pending  business  includes: 

High  School  for  Girls,  Louisville,  Ky.,  150  tons,  bids  In. 
Elks'  temple.  Louisville,  Ky.,  150  tons,  bids  closed  Nov.  1. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks'  otilce  building,  Cincinnati, 
^00  tons,  bids  closed  Oct.  28. 

Coke. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  foundry  coke,  and 
several  furnaces  bought  a  supply  for  a  two  to  three 
month  operation  last  week.  Included  in  these  were 
Marting  and  Kelly  furnaces  at  Ironton.  The  Ironton 
by-product  ovens  will  be  in  operation  this  week.  Prices 
are  easier,  in  some  districts,  Pocahontas  foundry  now 
being  quoted  at  $11,  and  the  Ashland  producer  having 
reduced  foundry  prices  to  $11  for  November  contracts. 
In  other  districts,  prices   are   the   same   as   last   week. 


Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  a  brisk 
demand  for  reinforcing  bars,  structural  shapes,  small 
angles,  and  sheets.    Wire  nails  are  also  in  good  demand, 
and  stocks  are  running  low.     Prices  show  no  change. 
Cincinnati    jobbers    quote :    Iron    and    steel    bars, 
2.95c.    base ;    reinforcing    bars,    3.05c.    base;    hoops, 
4.05c.    base;    bands,    3.85c.   base;    shapes   and   plates, 
3.05c.    base ;    cold-rolled    rounds,    3.75c.    base ;    cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,   4.25c.  base;  No. 
10   blue   annealed  sheets,    4c.;    No.    28   black   sheets. 
4.70c. ;    No.    28    galvanized   sheets,    5.75c.  ;    No.    9    an- 
nealed wire,   $3.10  per  100   lb.;   common   wire  nails, 
$3.20  per  keg,  base. 

Old  Material. — Several  important  sales  of  steel 
grades  are  reported  for  shipments  to  other  districts,  the 
delivered  prices  ranging  from  $21.50  to  $22.50  on  heavy 
melting  steel.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  market 
is  rather  quiet,  dealers  not  being  desirous  of  push- 
ing sales  in  this  market,  as  they  have  a  feeling  that 
higher  prices  will  be  seen  shortly.  Only  fair  buying 
of  foundry  grades  is  reported,  with  prices  showing 
little  change  from  last  week. 

We  quote  dealers'    buying   prices,   f.o.b,   cars  (_7in- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $13.00  to  $14.50 

Iron  rails   17.00  to    IS. 00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 26.50  to    27.00 

Rails  for  rolling 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 17.50  to    18.50 

Steel  rails   for  melting 16.00  to    17.00 

Car  wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Cast   borings 11.50  to    12.00 

Steel   turnings    10.60  to    11.00 

Railroad    cast    18.00  to    19.00 

No.    1    machinery 21.00  to    21.50 

Burnt  scrap    12.00  to    12.50 

Iron   axles    20.50  to    21.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)    14.50  to    15.50 
Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to      9.50 


St.   Louis 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Lower,  One  Seller  Going  as 
Low  as  $25,  Birmingham 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  31. — The  pig  iron  market  is  easier. 
The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  is  nbw  quoting 
$31.50  to  $32  at  the  Granite  City  furnace,  to  meet 
which  price  Chicago  district  makers  are  quoting  on  the 
basis  of  $30,  Chicago,  although  they  are  quoting  $31, 
Chicago,  for  that  territory.  The  prevailing  quotation 
on  Southern  iron  is  at  $27.50,  Birmingham,  the  price 
being  maintained  by  all  of  the  makers  in  that  district, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  has  quoted  $25,  Bir- 
mingham. The  latter,  a  furnace  of  small  capacity,  has 
just  resumed  operations  after  having  been  out  of  blast 
for  months  and,  unlike  other  makers,  has  no  order  file. 
The  low  price  has  had  no  effect  yet  on  the  price  of  other 
makers  in  that  field.  Melters  in  this  district  are  play- 
ing a  waiting  game.  Very  little  business  was  placed 
for  fourth  quarter  delivery  and  virtually  none  for  first 
quarter.  The  melt  is  on  the  increase,  especially  among 
the  stove  furnaces,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  must  get  into  the  market  again.  No  inquiries  are 
before  the  market.  So  long  as  melters  are  showing  no 
disposition  to  buy,  there  can  be  no  real  test  of  the  mar- 
ket. Such  orders  as  are  being  placed  are  mostly  for  car- 
loads for  quick  shipment,  and  there  is  not  so  much  of 
this  kind  of  business.  The  Granite  City  maker  sold 
1500  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  a  Western  melter,  and 
1000  tons  to  an  East  Side  melter. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
frelRht  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  (^ty  : 

Northern  foundry,  sll.    1.75    to  2.25 $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25 32.16 

Basic    32.16 

Southern  foundry,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25.  $30.17  to    32.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Fabricators  report  that 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  small  jobs,  but  there  still 
is  a  dearth  of  inquiries  requiring  any  considerable  ton- 
nage. Fabricators  in  the  district  are  well  booked  up 
with  orders  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  they  are 
looking  for  business  for  beyond  that  period.  They 
placed  a  few  small  orders  with  steel  mills  during  the 
week.  Jobbers  are  not  buying  very  much,  although  one 
jobber  is  said  to  have  placed  shipping  instructions  cover- 
ing a  large  tonnage  of  merchantable  bars  ordered  some 
time  ago.     Railroad  inquiries  from  railroads  centering 
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in  St.  Louis  are  very  light.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  tanks  involving  about  2000 
tons  of  tank  plates,  and  the  Texas  Electric  Railway  at 
Dallas  wants  55  axles.  There  also  is  an  inquiry  for  100 
tons  of  galvanized  wire. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
b.irs,  2.90c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars.  2.90c.:  structural 
shapes,  3c.;  tank  plates.  3c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c. :  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.S5C. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c.;  structural  rivets.  3.60c.  i)er  100  lb.; 
boiler  rivets,  3.70c. ;  tank  rivets,  iv  in.  and  smaller, 
Sf)  per  cent  off  list ;  machine  bolts,  larce,  50  per  cent ; 
smaller,  50  per  cent ;  carriage  bolts,  large.  55-5  per 
cent:  small.  60  and  10  per  cent;  lag  screws.  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;  and  tapped,  $2.75  oft  list. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  may  be  easier  in  the  East, 
but  producers  in  this  district  are  holding  firm.  The 
Granite  City  by-product  pro<lucer  reports  an  improved 
coal  supply  and  oven  operations  are  at  100  per  cent 
capacity,  but  it  has  so  many  orders  that  they  are  not 
influenced  by  the  easy  situation  elsewhere.  The  Terre 
Haute  ovens  are  also  holding  firm  at  $16  ovens  for 
foundry  coke  and  $11  to  $12  for  domestic  coke.  Con- 
nellsville  brands  are  lower. 

Old  Mate-ial. — The  market  for  old  material  is  easier. 
As  is  usual  following  a  decline  in  the  market,  country 
dealers  are  offering  their  supplies.  The  railroads  are 
not  moving  much  old  material  and  but  one  list  is  before 
the  market,  the  Southwestern  region  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, their  list  being  3700  tons.  Users  of  old  material 
are  very  busy  and  dealers  feel  that  they  shortly  will 
be  in  the  market  again  for  supplies.  While  inquiries 
for  relaying  rails  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  have 
been,  still  there  is  a  good  business  in  this  item  from 
industrial    interests. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $21.00  to  $21.50 

Rails  for  rolling 20.00  to    20.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to    22.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section.  .    26.00  to    29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to    23.50 

Heavy    melting  steel 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Progs,    switches   and    guards    cut 

apart    17.00  to    17.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings.  .  .  11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.60 

Iron    car    axles 27.50  to  28.00 

Steel   car  axles 20.50  to  21.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms  23.00  to  23.50 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    springs    20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  couplers   and  knuckles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast    iron    borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 14.25  to  14.75 

No.    1   railroad  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.25  to  20.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Birmingham 


Pis 


Iron   Shows  Declining  Prices  in   an   Ex- 
tremely Dull  Market 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  31. — One  of  the  dullest 
weeks  on  record  in  the  Birmingham  iron  market  was 
that  ending  last  Saturday.  Not  a  single  order  involv- 
ing real  tonnage  was  booked  so  far  as  came  to  the  sur- 
face. The  largest  deal  heard  of  is  reported  from  De- 
troit, where  a  stove  maker  is  understood  to  have  booked 
500  tons  at  $27,  Birmingham  base.  One  company  is 
openly  offering  pig  iron  at  $25,  and  it  became  generally 
known  to-day  that  one  other  maker  is  reported  as  having 
already  marked  down  to  that  base.  Other  makers  have 
the  matter  in  hand  to-day.  The  company  which  first 
named  $25  operates  one  stack  at  Holt.  Ala.  All  indica- 
tions point  to  its  lead  being  generally  followed.  Sales 
at  higher  base  have  been  neglected  for  two  weeks,  with 
soil  and  pressure  pipe  makers  protesting  against  high 
prices.  The  latest  sale  at  $28.50  involved  500  tons  for 
this  year  and  was  made  the  Saturday  before  last.  Any- 
thing like  that  has  not  been  repeated.  The  deadlock 
between  pipe  makers  and  iron  makers  was  pronounced 
and  open  at  close  of  the  week.     Soil  pipe  is  dull,  some 


plants  slowing  down  and  makers  will  not  buy  at  present 
levels  if  they  have  to  go  to  the  new  year,  they  openly 
declare.  Large  pressure  pipe  makers  have  good  busi- 
ness on  books,  but  they  are  afraid  of  higher  priced  iron 
and  say  they  will  not  think  of  buying  at  the  present 
base.  If  this  state  exists 'until  inventory  season,  there 
seems  small  prospect  of  much  iron  buying  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Southern  melt  of  all  kinds  continues 
large. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows; 

Fiiuiidrv.  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $25.00  to  $27.00 

Basic    27.50 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 33.00 

Finishing  Mills. — Southern  wire  drawing  mills  re- 
port fully  as  good  business  as  during  the  past  two 
months  with  warehouse  stocks  moving  out  fairly  well 
and  a  good  run  of  new  business  all  around.  Much  business 
for  Southern  delivery  was  diverted  to  Southern  mills 
from  Northern  on  account  of  car  shortage.  The  Tennessee 
company  continues  double  turn  at  all  finishing  mills. 
The  week's  exports  included  3351  tons  of  rails  for 
Yokohama  and  400  tons  of  rails,  437  tons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  300  tons  of  angle  bars  for  Kobe.  Gads- 
den and  Birmingham  wire  drawing  mills  moved  900 
tons  of  nails  and  wire  to  Pacific  Coast  points. 

Sanitary  Pipe. — Soil  pipe  is  very  dull  and  some 
plants  are  slowing  down.  The  base  remains  at  $50  and 
$55  with  few  offers  at  that.  Jobbers  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Pressure  pipe  is  going  better,  Southern  municipal- 
ities continuing  improvement  work  during  the  winter. 
Memphis  has  taken  500  tons  from  the  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.     The  base  is  $43. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  holds  its  own  at 
present  prices,  the  tonnage  going  at  the  high  figures 
being  about  the  same  as  that  going  at  the  lower  owing 
to  activity  in  small  plants.  Steel  scrap  has  not  been  so 
active  following  recent  good  buying. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel    rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.   1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels   18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar   wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings   9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Philadelphia 


Falling  Off  of  Demand  Now  More  Apparent 
— All  Prices  Easier 

Phil.'^delphia,  Oct.  31. — A  more  marked  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  pig  iron,  steel  and  old  material, 
together  with  further  weakening  of  prices,  leaves  both 
buyers  and  sellers  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  the  nearby 
future  has  in  store.  Buyers  are  exercising  great  cau- 
tion and,  as  is  usual  in  a  market  situation  like  the 
present,'  are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  for  more 
than  urgent  requirements  when  each  week  brings 
slightly  lower  quotations.  In  steel  the  position  of  the 
mills  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  excepting  plates,  which  are  not  in  demand,  and 
plate  orders  on  the  books  do  not  represent,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks'  rollings.  In  pig  iron 
the  situation  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  operators,  as  there  is  very  little  business 
and  prices  show  no  stability.  One  effect  of  the  weak 
pig  iron  market  may  be  to  defer  the  blowing  in  of 
some  furnaces  which  were  to  start  operations  as  soon 
as  coke  prices  got  down  to  a  moderate  basis. 

There  has  been  very  little  business  of  an  important 
character  during  the  week,  except  in  basic  pig  iron, 
one  Eastern  steel  company  taking  12,000  tons  for 
November  shipment  at  prices  $1  a  ton  lower  than  its 
last  large  purchase  about  a  month  or  so  ago.  Some  old 
material  prices  are  lower  and  there  is  very  little  buying. 
Complaints  are  heard  of  delays  in  getting  cars  and 
shipments  once  started  take  longer  than  they  should, 
due  to  congestion  at  various  junction  points.  Railroad 
embargoes  add  to  the  transportation  confusion.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  or  no  distress  among  consumers  in 
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the  East,  who  appear  to   be  keeping  abreast  of   their 
normal  requirements. 

Pig  Iron.— The  only  important  pig  iron  transaction 
of  the  week  was  the  purchase  to-day  of  12,000  tons  of 
basic  by  an  Eastern  steel  company  at  prices  ranging 
from  $28.50  to  |29,  delivered,  this  being  $1  a  ton  lower 
than  was  paid  by  this  company  on  its  last  large  pur- 
chase about  a  month  ago.  The  business  was  divided 
among  at  least  three  furnaces.  In  foundry  iron  also, 
there  is  pronounced  weakness,  and  domestic  grades  are 
quoted  $1  a  ton  below  last  week's  published  prices. 
No.  2  plain  in  large  lots  is  to  be  had  at  $29,  furnace, 
and  No.  2X  at  $30,  while  for  smaller  lots  $30  and  $31, 
furnaces,  for  these  two  grades  are  asked.  Foreign  iron 
keeps  pace  with  domestic  iron  in  the  decline  of  prices. 
English  iron  equivalent  to  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X  is 
to  be  had  at  $27.75  and  $28.75,  Philadelphia,  duty  paid, 
and  some  No.  3  Scotch  iron,  which  local  importers  are 
anxious  to  move  promptly  from  docks,  is  to  be  had  at 
$29.50  to  $30,  Philadelphia,  duty  paid.  Two  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  one  Virginia  furnace  are  now 
definitely  scheduled  to  go  into  blast  in  November.  The 
Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  will  probably  put  its  No.  3 
stack  in  blast  Nov.  15.  The  Robesonia  furnace  will 
go  in  about  the  same  time  and  will  make  both  foundry 
and  low  phosphorus  iron.  The  Pulaski  Iron  Co.  has 
decided  to  put  its  furnace  in  operation  on  Nov.  10. 
Low  Moor  will  probably  go  in  as  soon  as  a  coke  supply 
can  be  assured.  No  definite  plans  have  been  made  yet 
for  blowing  in  a  Warwick  furnace.  Imports  of  foreign 
iron  at  Philadelphia  in  the  past  two  weeks  total  more 
than  21,000  tons.  In  the  week  ended  Oct.  21,  the  total 
was  9044  tons,  all  from  England,  while  in  the  week 
ended  Oct.  28  the  total  was  12,020  tons  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Scotland,  2750  tons;  France.  5036  tons;  England, 
2250  tons;  Belgium,  1984  tons. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception 
of    thosij   on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton : 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25  sil $30.14  to  $31.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,   2.25  to  2.75  sil.   31.14  to    32.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 32.14  to    33.14 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 37.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 2S.50  to    29.00 

Gray  forge   31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable    32.00  to    33.00 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        38.00  to    40.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    37.00  to    38.00 

Ore. — Receipts  of  iron  ore  from  Sweden  at  Phila- 
delphia during  the  two  weeks  ended  Oct.  28  were  13,145 
tons.  In  addition  500  tons  of  iron  ore  was  received 
from  Germany  and  3083  tons  of  manganese  ore  from 
various  sources.  From  British  South  Africa,  4500  tons 
of  chrome  ore  was  received. 

Ferroalloy.s. — A  few  small  sales  of  domestic  ferro- 
mpnganese  at  $100,  furnace,  have  established  that  price. 
British  ferromanganese  continues  unchanged  at  $67.50, 
.seaboard,  duty  for  account  of  buyer.  Spiegeleisen, 
either  imported  or  domestic,  is  to  be  had  at  $38,  docks 
or  furnace,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — ^The  American  Locomotive  Co. 
has  ordered  1100  tons  of  special  quality  forging  billets 
from  an  Eastern  mill.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  $40 
for  re-rolling  quality  and  $45  for  forging  quality,  Pitts- 
burgh base. 

Plates. — Some  Eastern  plate  mills  have  not  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks'  rollings  ahead  and  are  press- 
ing the  market  for  business  without  any  marked  results. 
Except  for  a  few  specific  jobs,  as,  for  example,  two  gas 
holders  involving  a  total  of  about  5000  tons,  for  which 
steel  was  recently  bought,  there  has  been  very  little 
busmess  of  an  important  character  in  this  market  in 
the  past  two  weeks.  One  mill  which  had  been  holding 
for  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  quoting  2c.,  Pittsburgh, 
on  desirable  lots.  It  remains,  however,  that  on  small 
lota  some  mills  are  still  getting  above  2c.,  but  on  the 
other  hand  quotations  of  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  have  ap- 
peared on  desirable  tonnages  of  tank  steel.  We  now 
quote  the  plate  market  at  1.95c.  to  2e.,  Pittsburgh  for 
large  lots  and  at  2.10e.  for  small  lots. 

Structural  Steel.— There  has  been  a  gradual  falling 


off  in  demand  for  structural  shapes  during  recent  weeks, 
due  to  the  let-up  in  building  work,  but  some  of  the  mills 
have  a  fair  quantity  of  business  ahead.  A  viaduct  over 
Olncy  Avenue,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  require  a  few 
thousand  tons  of  shapes  and  reinforcing  bars.  Plain 
material  is  quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — One  important  producer  of  steel  bars  has 
60  days'  work  ahead,  but  is  not  booking  much  new 
business.  Merchant  steel  bars  are  firm  at  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  it  is  intimated  that  large  lots  of  concrete 
reinforcing  bars  are  to  be  had  at  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh. 
Bar  iron  is  quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  demand 
almost  nil. 

Sheets. — The  premium  prices  recently  obtainable  on 
sheets  have  almost  disappeared  and  quotations  now 
range  from  2.60c.  to  2.75c.  on  blue  annealed;  3.35c.  to 
3.50c.  on  black  and  4.35c.  to  4.50c.  on  galvanized,  all 
base  Pittsburgh.  Some  mills  are  offering  November 
shipments  at  these  prices. 

Rivets. — An  Eastern  maker  of  rivets  has  put  in 
effect  an  advance  in  prices  on  small  lots,  its  present 
quotations  being  3c.  for  structural  rivets  in  large  lots 
and  3.15c.  in  small  lots  and  3.10c.  for  boiler  rivets  in 
large  lots  and  3.25c.  in  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
There  has  also  been  an  advance  on  small  rivets  in  small 
lots,  the  discount  now  being  65  per  cent  off  list,  while 
on  large  lots  65  and  5  per  cent  off  is  granted. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  following  prices  are  ef- 
fective for  steel  products  out  of  stock  for  delivery  within 
the  limits  of  Philadelphia. 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.025c. :  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.025c.  ;  round  edge  iron.  3.20c.  ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish,  1^  x  %  in.,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished.  4c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
%-in.  and  heavier.  3.125c.  ;  tank  steel  plates,  3/16-in.. 
3.33c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets,  No.  10  gage.  3.S5c.  ; 
black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  4.60c. ;  galvanized  sheets. 
No.  28  gage,  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars,  3.15c.  ;  structural  shapes,  3.125c.;  diamond 
pattern  plates,  '4-in.,  4.80c.;  3/16-in..  5c.;  spring 
No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.25c. ;  steel  bands.  No.  12 
and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ;  steel  hoops, 
gage  to  3/16-in.,  inclusive,  3.825c.;  rails,  3.025c.;  tool 
steel,  4.25c.;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.85c.;  squares 
steel,    8.50c.  ;   Norway  iron,   6.50c. 

Coke. — A  further  easing  in  coke  prices  is  noted. 
On  furnace  coke  $7.50  has  been  quoted  on  best  grades 
from  Connellsville  and  $6.50,  Connellsville,  has  been 
quoted  on  an  inferior  grade  of  furnace  coke  from  an- 
other district.  Foundry  coke  is  about  $1  a  ton  higher. 
Old  Material. — Purchase  of  50,000  tons  of  heavy 
melting  steel  by  a  Pittsburgh  steel  company  at  $21, 
Pittsburgh,  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  Eastern 
situation,  though  most  of  this  steel  will  be  shipped  from 
the  East.  An  Eastern  mill  has  bought  300  tons  of 
scrap  rail  at  $17,  delivered,  which  is  a  decline  of  50c.  a 
ton  within  a  week.  The  highest  being  paid  is  $17.50, 
which  dealers  are  offering  on  contracts  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  $18.  Several  grades  of  scrap  are  lower 
in  price,  notably  low  phosphorus  melting  steel,  car 
wheels.  No.  1  railroad  wrought,  bundled  sheets  for  steel 
works,  blast  furnace  turnings,  cast  borings  and  pipe. 
We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  poiius  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel $17.00  to  $17.50 

Scrap   rails    17.00to    17.50 

Steel   raiLs  for  rolling 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1   low  phos.,   hea\Y   0.04   and 

under    24.00  to    25.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought 19.00  to    20  00 

No.    1    forge   Are 16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    15.50  to    16.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to    16.00 

Turnings    (short   shoveling  grade 

for  blast   furnace  use) 15.50  to    16.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works    use)     15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill   use) 15.50  to    16.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)         16.80  to    17.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling   mills) 16.00  to    16.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    21.00  to    23T00 

No.    1    cast 22.00  to    23.00 

Heavv   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)     21.00  to    22.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.50  to    18.00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.50  to    IS  00 

Riiilroad    malleable    15.50  to    16.50 

Wrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  speciflcations)   15.00  to    16.00 

Khaftine    22.00  to    23.00 

Stoel   axles    27.50  to    2S.00 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c.  to  2.25c. 

Structural    Material 
Beams,  channels,  etc 2.00c.  to  2.10c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel   bars,  base,   per   lli 2.00c.  to  2.10c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,   per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

strips,   base,   per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.14 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,   base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg J2.70 

Bright  plain  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.46 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Galvanized    wire,    base,    per    100    lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  staples,  base,   per  keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,   base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished   staples,  base,   per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .  .60  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,   larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter,   rolled   threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

CXit  threads   50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  cp.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer   sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts...  $3. 25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.a  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Cp.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S. ..  .75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2  %  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E. 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.   E.,   %    in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    50. 10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screw 75  per  cent  off  list 

Hilled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap    screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Small    rivets    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,   9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  ..  .$2.75  to  $2.85 

Spikes,  14  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.85  to    4.50 

Tie   plates,    per    100    lb 2.35  to    2.50 

.\ngle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 


Inches 


H  to   %. 

M>   

%    

1  to   3... 


49 


Galv. 
23  V- 
29% 
46% 
52% 
54% 


Black 
.+  7 
,      26 


Galv. 
-)-33 


1   to  1% 34 


59 


Lap  Weld 

ilV'    I   2    . . 
51%        2% 

47Vj       7   to 
46%    I 


29 

15 

32% 

19 

30 

17 

45 

U    to    % 51 

%    

%    

1  to  1% 

2  to  3. . 


Butt  Weld  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


62 


28% 
34% 
46% 
51  VL. 
53% 
54  1*. 


V4    to 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

46  Vi    I    2    

2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7   to   8... 


50  V. 
49Vi. 


30 


17 


2%    to   4 61 

4%    to  6 60 

7   to   8 56  43ir    ]    7   to   8 25  13 

9   to   12 50  371      I    9   to   12 20  8 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  ot  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 211 

2  to  2 V4  in 36 

2%    to   3   in 47 

314  to  13  in 52 


Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in +   T 

1%  to  1%  in 3 

2  to  2V4  in IS 

2%  to  3  in 18 

314    to  4%    in 20 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard   Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh,  follow : 

2%    and    2%    in. 


1  in 55 

1%   and  IV.    in 47 

1%  in 31 

2  and  2*4  in 34 


...      42 

3Vi  to  4  in 47 

4^   in.  and  5  in 39 


Hot  Rolled 

3  in 44         I    314  to  4  in 49 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30,   base 85  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30   to  0.40,   base 83  percent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locoinotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft.. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

214 -in.  O.D.  12  gage 16 

2H-in.  O.D.  11  gage 17 


Cents  per  Ft. 

214 -in.  O.D.  10  gage 19 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 34 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 53 

5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


Tin  Plate 

standard   cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Teme  Plate 
(Per  package,  200-lb.) 
8-lb.  coating   $9.30   I    25-lb.  coating  I. 


8-lb.  coating  I. 
15-lb.  coating  I. 
20-lb.  coating  I. 


$14.25 
15.25 
16.25 
17.25 


9.60  30-lb.  coating  I. 
11.80  I  35-lb.  coating  I. 
13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Box  Annealed,   One   Pass   Cold   Rolled 

No.   28    (ba^).  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base,  per  lb 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   2S    (base),  per  lb .3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel   products,   in   carload    lots,   to   points   named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia.  domestic.$0.325 
Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 
Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .    0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,    export     0.255 


Buffalo    $0.26.5 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,   Toungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . .  .  0.70". 

St.  Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.73.T 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New  Orleans 0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on.  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regrular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  (ilanal.  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  75c.:  wire  fencing,  netting*  and  stretcher.  oOc. :  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c.; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 


Fresh   Inquiries  Double   the   Tonnage  of   Awards 
of  the  Week 

Among  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

Three  buildings  for  the  Sirup  Products  Co..  Yonlters, 
N.  Y..  300  tons,  to  Bancroft  &  Jones. 

Beach  Channel  bridge.  Borough  of  Queens.  New  York. 
370   tons,   to  Bethlehem  Steel   Bridge  Corporation. 

Bridge  construction  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
2S00  tons,  to  McClintlc-Marshall  Co..  as  Indicated  last  week. 

Transit  Commission  ear  shops  on  East  HSth  Street.  New 
York,  to  be  used  by  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  3300 
tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation,  as  indicated 
last  week. 

Apartment  building  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Ninety- 
third  Street.  New  York.  600  tons,  to  Hinkle  Iron  Works. 

Building  tor  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Brooklyn.  200  tons,  to 
Hedden   Iron  Construction  Co. 

Allerton  House.  Chicago,  24o0  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel 
Bridge   Corporation. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co..  building.  St.  L.oui.s.  633 
tons,  to  St.  L«uis  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co..  plant,  Chicago.  400  tons,  to 
Kenwood    Bridge   Co. 

Burnham  Boiler  Co..  foundry,  Lancaster.  Pa..  GOO  tons. 
to  Lancaster  Steel  &  Foundry  Co. 

Masonic  Temple,  Butte,  Mont.,  340  tons,  to  Minneapolis 
Steel  &  Machlnci-y  Co. 

Tama  County,  Iowa,  bridges.  175  tons,  to  Clinton  Bridge 
Works. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  one  SO-ft.  and  two  60-ft.  deck 
plate  girder   spans,    lis   tons,   to  Virginia   Bridge   &  Iron  Co. 

Highway  bridge  over  Lake  Erie  &  W^estern  tracks,  Lima, 
Ohio,  600  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Highway  bridge.  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  100  tons,  to  a 
Cincinnati   fabricator. 

Machine  shop  building.  Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh, 250  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Addition  to  Tuller  Hotel,  l>etroit,  700  tons,  to  Riverside 
Bridge  Co. 

Addition  to  Seneca  Hotel.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  750  tons,  to 
Genessee  Bridge  Co..  low  bidder  for  steel  delivered,  and  A. 
E.  Norton,  Inc.,  New  York,  low  bidder  for  steel  delivered 
and   erected. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Mecca  Tenii)le.  Shriners.  Si.xth  Avenue,  between  Fifty-fifth 
and   Fifty-sixth  Streets.   New  York.   2500    tons. 

Salaam  Temple,   Shrinei-s.  Newark,   1000  to   1500   tons. 

Subway  construction  in  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York. 
2700  tons  ;  bids  received. 

Carpenter  Building.  Grand  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street.  Mil- 
waukee.  1250   tons. 

Addition  to  Peoples  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Chicago,  700 
tons. 

ProduceiB  &  Refiners  Corporation,  ten  5o,000-bbl.  oil 
storage  tanks  for  Fort  Steele,  near  Rawlings.  Wyo.,  3000 
tons. 

Plant  for  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Cincinnati,  approximately 
1200  tons,  bids  close  Nov.  7. 

Horses  and  props.  Dam  32.  Ohio  River.  450  tons,  pro- 
posals received  until  Nov.  20  by  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office. 
Huntington.   W.  Va. 

City  pumping  station.  Cleveland.  1500  tons. 

Longfellow  School.  Cleveland,   150  tons. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  plant  addition.  160 
tons. 


Two  Box  Car  Orders 

Washington,  Oct.  31.— The  order  of  the  car  service 
division  of  the  American  Railway  Association  made 
public  yesterday,  which  instructs  railroads  in  the 
Northwest,  Central  Western  and  Southwestern  districts 
to  return  at  once  box  cars  j\'hich  are  now  on  their  lines 
but  which  belong  to  Eastern  roads,  follows  the  one 
issued  earlier  in  the  week  by  the  railroads  situated  east 
of  Chicago  and  Peoria,  111.,  and  St.  Louis,  which  were 
instructed  to  send  west  immediately  all  box  cars  to 
Western  roads  in  order  to  enable  Western  agricultural 
States  to  meet  the  box  car  shortage. 


Fresh  Inquiries    Call    for    About    10,000    Freight 
Cars — 93  Locomotives  Bought 

Fresh  inquiries  add  about  9600  freight  cars  to  the 
railroad  equipment  now  under  negotiation.  Some  1350 
cars  and  93  locomotives  have  been  ordered.  Some  of  the 
items  are  as  follows: 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  ordered  85  Mikado  loco- 
motives from   the  Lima  Locomotive   Co. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  has  ordered  8  ten-wheel 
switching  engines  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  canceled  its  inquiry  for  15 
switch  engines  but  is  still  in  the  market  for  49  locomotives 
of  other  types. 

The  Soo  line  has  placed  500  box  and  250  gondola  cars 
with  the  Pullman  Co.  and  500  box  cars  with  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

Tlie  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  inquiring  for  800  gondola 
cars   and    1000   stock   cars. 

The  Great  Northern  is  in  the  mai'ket  for  5900  cars  of 
various   types. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  500  box,  500 
automobile  and  200  ballast  cars. 

The  Rock  Island  has  let  repairs  on  5  dining  cars  to  the 
Pullman   Co. 

The  inquin-  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road, mentioned  last  week,  has  been  increased  to  7000  50-ton 
composite  gondolas  and  3000   40-ton  box  cars. 

The  Cotton  Belt  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  500  box  cars 
and    200    gondolas. 

The  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  had  ordered  100 
composite  gondolas  from   the   Magor  Car   Corporation. 

Tile  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  placed  an  order  for 
four  double-cab  electric  locomotives  similar  to.  but  of 
greater  capacity,  than  those  now  on  the  Elkhorn  grade 
electrification.  The  new  locomotives  will  be  equipped  for 
operation  over  the  alternating  current  installation  and  will 
be  of  the  Jack  shaft  and  side  rod  type  of  locomotive  weigti- 
ing  approximately  382  tons. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  a 
second-hand  Mogul  engine  of  65  tons  weight  and  two  cafe- 
observation  cars. 

The  Lion  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Kansas  City.  JJo..  is  in  the 
market  for  9  oil  tanks  of  2000  and  10.000  bbl.  capacity.  6 
1000-bbl.  stills  and  other  equipment  for  its  refinery  at 
Pearson.   Ark. 


Brown  Coal  Briquettes  for  Producer  Gas 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Returning  recently  from  a 
trip  of  three  months  in  European  countries  to  study  the 
lignite  industry  in  connection  with  an  investigation 
authorized  by  Confrress,  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  made  some  observa- 
tions to  The  Iron  Age  which  are  of  interest  to  the  iron 
and  steel  industry. 

"I  found  where  producer  gas  was  used,"  said  Mr. 
Hood,  "that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  use  brown  coal 
briquettes.  Even  with  an  admixture  with  some  raw 
brown  coal  I  found  a  great  deal  of  fuel  of  this  .sort 
used  for  that  purpose,  particularly  in  Germany. 

"It  is  interesting  for  Americans  to  note  that 
briquettes  are  readily  accepted  in  the  family  of  fuels, 
while  we  think  of  them  as  something  special  or 
extraordinary,  or  in  the  nature  of  experiment.  The 
increase  in  the  price  of  fuel  will  no  doubt  bring  us  to 
the  same  condition  where  briquettes  of  fine  coal  or  even 
of  special  fuels  will  be  more  readily  accepted  as  stand- 
ard fuel.  One  finds  English  block  briquettes  widely 
distributed  and  in  use,  especially  on  European  r^il- 
roads. 

"Our  boiler  room  and  fuel  practice  in  its  best  ex- 
pression is  just  as  good  as  anything  I  observed  in 
Europe,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  good  firing  and  at- 
tention to  good  combustion  was  more  universally  prac- 
ticed, especially  in  the  smaller  plants  than  with  us. 
European  firemen  will  get  good  results  from  a  fuel  that 
our  firemen  would  reject  as  impossible." 

Countries  visited  by  Mr.  Hood  included  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  France. 


Shenango  works  (tin  plate),  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  running  full. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

, -"- V      Tin       , « ,  f « V 

Electro-     New      New        St.  New        St. 

Oct.  Lalte        lytic*      York     York     Louis  York     Louis 

25 14.12^1    13.62 Vj    35.75        6.75        6.45  7.35        7.00 

26 14. 12%    13.50        35.95        6.80        6.50  7.45        7.10 

27 14.12H    13.50        36.S7yj    6.80        6.50  7.45        7.10 

28 14.1232    13.50         6.80        6.50  7.45        7.10 

30 I4.I2IS    13.62Mi    37.37%    6.80        6.50  7.45        7.10 

31 14.12%    13.62%    37.00        6.80        6.50  7.45        7.10 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  31. 

Buying  of  the  metals  is  not  active.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  copper  prices  have  advanced.  The  electro- 
lytic copper  market  is  quiet.  Prices  of  tin  have  reached 
the  highest  level  of  the  year  and  quotations  of  lead 
and  zinc  have  advanced  during  the  week. 

Copper. — Because  of  the  fact  that  electrolytic  copper 
has  been  available  from  one  or  two  sources  at  13.7oc., 
delivered,  the  market  has  turned  quiet  and  inactive, 
due  to  a  natural  cautiousness  on  the  part  of  consumers. 
The  actual  amount  of  metal  available  at  the  above  price 
is  small  relatively,  and,  if  the  demand  were  large,  it 
could  not  be  satisfied  at  less  than  13.87 %c.,  delivered, 
and  some  sellers  will  not  sell  below  14<;.,  delivered. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  mixed,  but  the  broad  market 
may  be  quoted  at  13.62 %c.,  refinery,  or  13.87 y2C.,  de- 
livered, for  deliveries  extending  into  the  first  of  the 
year.  Lake  copper  is  quoted  at  14c.  to  14.25c.,  de- 
livered. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
per for  the  month  of  October,  based  on  daily  quotations 
in  The  Iron  Age,  was  14.14c.  The  average  price  of 
electrolytic  copper  was  13.G5%c.,  refinery,  or  13.90V4c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — ^Sharp  advances  in  the  price  of  Straits  tin,  to 
the  highest  levels  of  the  year,  have  again  been  recorded, 
due  largely  to  the  highly  speculative  London  market. 
In  the  last  week  the  British  market  has  advanced  nearly 
£10  per  ton,  so  that  to-day  spot  standard  was  quoted 
at  £184,  future  standard  at  £184  10s.  and  spot  Straits 
at  £185  7s.  (5d.  Despite  the  character  of  the  market 
abroad  buyers  here  are  not  panicky.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  that  consuming  demand  will  diminish  in  the 
near  future  rather  than  increase.  The  quiet  market 
early  last  week,  noted  in  this  report  a  week  ago,  con- 
tinued until  last  Thursday  when  sales  of  about  300  tons 
were  made,  mostly  nearby  delivery,  at  35.87%c.  to  36c., 
with  dealers  the  heaviest  buyers.  The  New  York 
market  to-day  has  been  dull  and  weak,  with  spot  Straits 
tin  quoted  at  37c.,  New  York.  A  report  in  the  trade 
yesterday  to  the  effect  that  an  American  option  had 
been  obtained  on  the  government  stocks  of  tin  in  the 
Far  East  created  considerable  of  a  flurry,  but  an 
analysis  of  the  entire  situation  and  denials  by  several 
American  interests  who  might  be  able  to  obtain  this 
option  rendered  the  rumor  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been 
7201  tons,  with  7325  tons  reported  afloat.  Estimates  in 
the  trade  are  to  the  effect  that  deliveries  into  consump- 
tion for  October  will  total  about  5100  tons. 

Lead. — The  market  is  fairly  firm  and  very  little 
metal  is  available  for  November  delivery.  The  situa- 
tion is  as  tight  as  it  has  been  at  any  time.  The  lead- 
ing interest  has  not  yet  changed  its  quotations  which 
still  stand  at  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  and  6.50c.,  New  York, 
but  the  outside  market  is  very  much  stronger  at  6.50c., 
St.  Louis,  and  6.80c.,  New  York.  For  delivery  at  East- 
ern points  business  has  been  done  in  small  lots  at 
6.82  %c..  New  York,  for  early  delivery. 

Zinc. — Prices  have  again  advanced,  largely  due  to 
the  statistical  situation,  and  prime  Western  for  early 
delivery  is  now  quoted  at  7.10c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.45c., 
New  York,  the  highest  prices  of  the  year.  New  busi- 
ness  is   light,   but   the   situation   regarding   exports   is 


brighter  and  some  sellers  report  business  already  done 

for  export  to  England  where  the  metal  is  reported  to 

be  scarcer  than  on  this  side. 

Antimony. — Wholesale    lots    of    Chinese    metal    for 

early  delivery   are   quoted   at   6.70c.,   New   York,   duty 

paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin   metal,  98   to  99  per  cent  pure, 

made  by  foreign  producers  is  obtainable  from  foreign 

importers   at   20c.   to   21c.   per   lb.,  duty   paid,    but  the 

leading   American    producer   has   not   yet   made    public 

the  basis  on  which  it  is  doing  business. 

Old  Metals. — Red  metals  are  quiet  but  white  metals 

continue  active.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.375 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavj'   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    -. 6.50 

No.  1   red  brass  or  comiwsition  turnings..      9.50 

No.  1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heav>'    5.50 

Lead,    tea    4.00 

Zinc    4.25 

Chicago 

Oct.  31. — Tin,  lead  and  spelter  have  again  advanced, 
although  in  this  territory  business  in  three  metals  has 
been  rather  light.  Old  grades  of  zinc  and  tin  have  ad- 
vanced in  sympathy  with  the  new  metals.  We  quote, 
in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.37i/^c.;  tin,  38c.  to  39c.; 
lead,  6.62%c.;  spelter,  7.25c.;  antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.;  copper  bot- 
toms, 9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow  brass,  7c.;  lead  pipe, 
4.871/20.;  zinc,  4.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil,  26c.; 
block  tin,  30c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 

St.  Louis 

Oct.  31. — Lead  for  the  week  was  higher  at  6.40c. 
to  6.45c.,  car  lots,  while  slab  zinc  was  up  20  points  at 
7c.  to  7.05c.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.; 
heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow 
brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50e. ;  zinc, 
2c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.,  and  alumi- 
num. 9c. 


Continued  Improvement  in  the  Connellsville 
Region 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Oct.  29. — Output  in  the  Connells- 
ville bituminous  region  lacked,  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  21,  only  3000  tons  of  reaching  the  pre-strike  pro- 
duction. A  gain  of  6000  tons  over  the  preceding  week 
was  made.     Total  production  was  146,720  tons. 

Four  plants  added  559  ovens  to  the  active  list  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  principal  retarding  influence  in  the 
regional  jiroduction  is  a  shortage  of  cars.  No  im- 
provement has  been  made  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
during  the  week  the  Pennsylvania  placements  were  be- 
low the  avoJ'age  for  the  past  several  weeks.  For  in- 
stance, the  combined  movement  of  coal  and  coke  loads 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  during  the  week  was 
7779  cars,  a  loss  of  1200  cars  from  the  previous  week. 
Plants  added  to  the  active  list  during  the  week  were 
Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  No.  2  plant;  Century 
plant  of  the  Century  Coke  Co.,  and  Garwood  and  Peer- 
less plants.  The  H.  C.  Prick  Coke  Co.  added  170  more 
ovens  to  its  active  list.  Ovens  in  operation  in  the 
region  now  are  12,889,  as  compared  to  4860  for  the 
same  week  of  last  year. 

The  strike  situation  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
output  of  the  region.  Strikers  are  preparing  for  the 
winter.  In  some  instances  wooden  shacks  are  being 
built.  In  one  small  shack  in  the  region  it  is  reported 
that  35  families  are  housed  in  one  great  room. 


The  Paige  Motor  Car  Co.  has  acquired  the  plant 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Hinkley  Motors  Corporation 
on  West  Fort  Street  at  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Detroit, 
giving  the  Paige  Company  four  plant  units.  The 
Hinkley  Motors  Corporation  has  moved  to  its  new  plant 
in  Ecorse,  Mich. 
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PERSONAL 


Charles  F.  Morse,  corporation  attorney,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  president  Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering 
Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  William  W.  Dodge,  who  holds  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  company,  has  been  elected 
vice-president.  Among  officers  who  have  resigned  are 
Melville  W.  Mix,  president;  W.  B.  Hosford,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  Endlich,  treasurer;  W.  L.  Chandler, 
assistant  treasurer,  and  Harry  Bell,  foundry  superin- 
tendent. 

John  A.  Camm,  president  Western  Iron  Stores  Co., 
Milwaukee,  was  tendered  a  formal  dinner  on  Oct.  23,  by 
the  officers  and  department  executives  of  the  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  from  which  he  re- 
tired as  sales  manager  on  Aug.  1. 

B.  F.  Phillopon,  president  Climax  Molybdenum  Co., 
61  Broadway,  New  York,  sailed  on  the  Majestic  on 
Oct.  29  for  France  where  he  will  spend  four  or  five 
weeks  on  business. 

Frank  W.  Wirfs,  until  recently  sales  manager  of 
the  Power  Equipment  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Chicago  Belting  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. He  will  be  located  in  Minneapolis  covering  con- 
tiguous territory  where  he  has  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance among  mill  supply  buyers.  After  leaving  the 
University  of  Washington,  he  conducted  mills  of  his 
own  at  Canby  and  Daj-lion,  Ore.  Later  he  was  sales- 
man for  A.  H.  Averi!  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  jobbers 
of  mill  and  threshing  machinery.  Then  he  spent  five 
years  as  marine  engineer  with  the  Merchant  Marine, 
joining  the  Power  Equipment  Co.  as  sales  manager  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  Foster,  Mer- 
riam  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hardware,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  Reginald  W.  Millard,  president,  and  John  A. 
Ross,  treasurer,  resigned  their  positions  to  take  effect 
immediately.  The  directors  have  elected  Howard  E. 
Boardman,  New  York  as  the  new  president.  Mr. 
Boardman  has  been  a  director  for  some  time.  Nelson 
C.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  company,  has  been  chosen 
treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  Ross,  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing his  duties  as  secretary.  Albert  W.  Savage  was 
elected  member  of  the  board  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

C.  C.  Strout,  formerly  connected  with  the  Victor 
Saw  Works  as  western  sales  manager,  and  with  the 
Safety  Wrench  &  Appliance  Co.  as  general  sales  mana- 
ger, has  been  appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  of  the  Alvord  Reamer  &  Tool  Co.,  Millersburg,  Pa. 

John  T.  Hill,  formerly  president  of  R.  C.  Hoffman 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  has  organized  John  T.  Hill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  rails, 
sheets,  bars  and  shapes,  1318  Continental  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Guy  W.  Donahue  has  resigned  as  president  and  gen- 
eral salo.s  manager  of  the  Victor  Saw  Works,  Inc.,  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  to  organize  the  Dolman  Mfg.  Co..  Inc., 
in  conjunction  with  two  former  associates:  William  F. 
Pollock,  formerly  general  manager,  and  Chester  C. 
Jackman,  formerly  factory  manager  of  the  Victor  Saw 
Works.  The  new  company  which  is  located  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tools. 

Glenn  W.  Norris,  formerly  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
office,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  sales  force.  Liberty  Steel  Products  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  the  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  become  affiliated  with  W.  C.  Runyon  &  Co., 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  as  salesman. 
The  firm  is  sales  agent  of  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co., 
Struthers,  Ohio,  and  also  does  a  coal  and  .coke  business. 

Roy  A.  MacDonald,  formerly  attached  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  sales  office.  General  Refractories  Co.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  recently  created  Cleveland 
district  of  that  company,  with  offices  at  1126  Leader- 
News  building,  Cleveland.  Mr.  MacDonald,  after  leav- 
ing Penn  State  College,  spent  about  eight  years  as  a 
construction  engineer  at  blast  furnace  and  steel  works 
plants  in  the  Pitt.sburgh  and  Youngstown  districts.    He 


was  associated  with  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  few  years,  leaving  that  company 
to  join  the  General  Refractories  Co.  at  its  formation  iri 
1911.  George  A.  Forbes,  formerly  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fire  Brick  Co.,  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald. 

H.  B.  Bole  resigned  as  first  vice-president  of  the 
Hydraulic  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  Oct.  27.  He  will  remain  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

L.  W.  Fischer,  Chicago,  secretary  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  spoke  on  the  Landis  award  in  the 
building  industry  of  Chicago  at  the  first  fall  meeting 
of  the  Executives'  Club,  Worcester,  Mass.,  held  Friday 
evening,  Oct.  27. 

Benjamin  G.  Lamme,  chief  engineer  Westinghoust 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  awarded  the  Joseph 
Sullivant  medal  of  Ohio  State  University,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  engineering  achievements.  Mr.  Lamme 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  institution.  He  is  the  first  to 
receive  the  Sullivant  medal,  which  is  awarded  only 
once  in  five  years  to  a  graduate  of  the  university  for 
outstanding   accomplishments   in   his   chosen   work. 

G.  Ernest  Wells,  director  Edgar  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Sheffield,  England,  is  in  the  United  States  visiting  the 
Western  and  Eastern  offices  of  t.ie  Edgar  Allen  Steel 
Co.,  Inc.,  86  John  Street,  New  York. 

F.  P.  Hammes  has  succeeded  to  the  position  of  pro- 
duction manager  D.  J.  Ryan  Foundry  Co.,  Ecorse. 
Mich.  The  position  was  held  previously  by  the  late 
James  F.  Flynn. 

W.  R.  Marvin  has  succeeded  L.  E.  Woodsend  as^ 
general  manager,  V'alley  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 
Inc.,  710-732  H  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

H.  J.  Stambaugh,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Burlington  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

W.  W.  Lukens,  former  president  of  the  Alan  Wood 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  returned  from  an 
extended  stay  in  Europe. 

George  C.  Davies,  vice-president  Pilling  &  Co.,  pig 
iron  merchants,  Philadelphia,  has  returned  from  a  stay 
of  two  months  in  England. 

Richard  Knight,  New  York  office  of  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  sojourn  of  five  weeks 
in  England. 


OBITUARY 


Charles  E.  Glover,  an  active  and  prominent  Con- 
necticut manufacturer,  died  on  Oct.  2.5  in  New  Britain, 
following  a  long  illness.  He  was  in  his  75th  year.  Mr. 
Glover  was  perhaps  best  known  as  president  of  the  Cor- 
bin  Screw  Corporation,  being  the  executive  head  of  that 
company  from  1902  until  March,  1921,  when  he  re- 
signed. During  his  business  life  Mr.  Glover  was  a 
director  of  the  American  Hardware  Corporation,  presi- 
dent of  the  Skinner  Chuck  Co.,  president  of  the  H.  R. 
Walker  Co.;  president  of  the  D.  C.  Judd  Co.;  and  served 
as  a  director  of  the  New  Britain  National  Bank,  North 
&  Judd  Co.,  Aetna  Nut  Co.,  and  the  New  Britain  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  A  native  of  Nottingham,  England, 
where  he  was  born  June  16,  1847,  he  was  brought  to 
Connecticut  as  a  child.  During  the  Civil  War,  he 
worked  in  his  father's  machine  shop,  and  at  the  age  of 
20  secured  employment  with  the  National  Screw  Co. 
Nine  years  later,  Mr.  Glover  became  associated  with  the 
P.  &  F.  Corbin  Co.,  New  Britain,  his  first  duty  being 
to  supervise  the  installation  of  screw  making  machinery 
in  the  company's  new  plant.  In  1902,  when  the  P.  &  F. 
Corbin  Co.  consolidated  with  Russel  &  Erwin  to  form 
the  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Mr.  Glover  was 
made  president  of  the  Corbin  Screw  Corporation. 

Chester  R.  Baird,  formerly  of  the  Baird  Furnace 
Co.,  operating  in  the  Hocking  Valley  in  Ohio,  died  at 
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St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  on  Oct.  17,  aged  56. 
Sonic  30  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chamberlain,  Turncy  &  Baird,  Columbus.  Ohio.  Later 
he  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in  Philadelphia  and 
for  the  past  15  years  resided  in  New  York.  He  was 
president  of  a  company  manufacturing  motion  picture 
machines. 

A.  J.  Beaton,  of  the  Beaton  &  Cadwell  Mfg.  Co., 
manufacturer  of  metal  goods,  air  valves,  and  plumbing 
goods.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  died  on  Oct.  21,  at  Norwood, 
Mass.,  aged  74. 

William  Blake  Wood,  president  Gifford-Wood  Co., 
Hudson.  N.  Y.,  died  on  Oct.  28  at  the  Albany  City  Hos- 
pital, after  a  two-weeks  illness.  Mr.  Wood  was  born 
in  Arlington,  Mass..  July  15,  1869.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  William  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  Cyrus  Wood,  in  1896,  and 
continued  as  a  partner  with  William  E.  Wood,  and 
later  became  a  member  of  the  Gifford-Wood  Co.  incor- 
porated in  1905.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Hudson 
in  1911  and  succeeded  Malcolm  Gifford  as  president 
upon  the  letter's  death  in  1919. 

Richard  T.  Pullen,  73  years  old,  former  president 
of  the  Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
died  in  New  York  on  Oct.  27.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Remington-Sherman  Safe  Co., 
New  York. 

Ppillip  C.  Walsh,  Jr.,  president  Walsh  Sons  &  Co., 
iron  and  steel  merchants,  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  at  his 
home,  in  that  city,  on  Oct.  28.  Mr.  Walsh  spent  a  life- 
time in  the  iron  and  steel  business  and  was  held  in  high 
regard.  He  was  connected  with  several  business  cor- 
porations and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Waste 
Trade  Dealers'  Association.  A  son,  Philip  C.  Walsh, 
3rd,  is  general  manager  of  the  National  Steel  Rolling 
Co.,  New  York. 

Warren  Kelly,  president  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  piano 
plate  manufacturer,  Springfield,  Ohio,  died  at  his 
home  last  Tuesday  morning  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months.  He  was  born  in  Springfield  71  years 
ago.  Mr.  Kelly's  father,  the  late  Oliver  S.  Kelly,  was 
at  one  time  mayor  of  Springfield  and  a  prominent 
manufacturer  for  many  years. 

John  Bergoyne  Foote,  president  and  treasurer  of 
Foote  Brothers  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  whose 
sudden  death  on  Oct.  12  was  announced  in  this  column 
on  Oct.  19,  was  an  inventor  of  numerous  automatic 
machines  for  making  cams  and  a  pioneer  in  inventions 
pertaining  to  the  light  weight  type  of  farm  tractor. 
He  began  at  the  age  of  14  as  a  die  setter  for  the  Chi- 
cago Stamping  Co.  From  1893  to  1904  he  was  a 
partner  with  D.  O.  James  in  the  firm  of  James  & 
Foote,  manufacturers  of  cut  gears.  In  1904  a  dis- 
astrous fire  wiped  out  all  but  the  goodwill  of  the  con- 
cern and  then  he  organized  the  Foote  Brothers  Gear 
&  Machine  Co.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Barton  spider 
web  reinforced  concrete  system;  president  and  di- 
rector Illinois  Tractor  Co.;  treasurer  American 
Tractor  Association;  director  of  American  Gear 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  member  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  His  brother,  Bradford  Foote, 
will  continue  the  business  of  the  Foote  company. 


Detroit  Scrap  Firm 

Detroit,  Oct.  31,— Detroit  producers  report  that 
they  are  able  to  ship  a  large  proportion  on  their  scrap 
commitments  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  they  are 
receiving  some  cars  on  incoming  materials  which  can 
be  loaded  out.  The  market,  while  below  the  high  point 
of  the  year,  has  a  tendency  to  firmness.  The  following 
prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers' 
yards,  excepting  stove  plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  ma- 
chinery cast,  which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy    melting   steel $16.00  to  $17.00 

Shoveling  steel    16.00  to    17.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 21.00  to    23.00 

Cast  borings    13.00  to    14.00 

Automobile  cast  scrap 23.00  to    2.5.00 

Stove   plate    21.00  to    23.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    16.50  to    17.50 

Car  wheels    21.00  to    22.00 


Use  of  Oxygen  in  Blast  Furnace  and  Metal- 
lurgical  Operations 

Use  of  oxygen  in  connection  with  the  enrichment  of 
the  blast  in  the  blast  furnace  and  in  practically  all 
phases  of  pyro-metallurgical  work  will  furnish  the  key 
to  success  in  the  further  development  of  such  metal- 
lurgical operations,  according  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell, 
formerly  director  and  now  consulting  metallurgist  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  first  directed  the  bu- 
reau's attention  to  this  subject.  Through  this  enrich- 
ment process,  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
metallurgical  operation  with  a  resultant  production  of 
metals  at  lower  cost  and  possibly  the  use  of  lower  grade 
ores. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  now  has  outlined  plans  for 
two  studies  which  will  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 
The  first  will  cover  the  present-day  processes  for  the 
production  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  attempting  to  produce  oxygen,  or  oxygenated 
air,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  a  cost  as  to  permit 
of  its  use  in  metallurgical  operations.  The  second  study 
will  be  devoted  to  the  feasibility  of  using  oxygen,  or 
oxygenated  air,  in  metallurgical  operations. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  this  investigation,  M.  H. 
Roberts,  vice-president  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co., 
was  asked  to  select  an  advisory  committee  to  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  to  act  as  chairman  of 
this  committee.  The  committee  will  consist  of  Dr.  F. 
G.  Cottrell,  director  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Labora- 
tory; Pi-of.  W.  L.  DeBaufre,  chairman  mechanical  engi- 
neering department  of  the  University  of  Nebra.ska; 
Dr.  D.  A.  Lyon,  chief  metallurgist  Bureau  of  Mines; 
Dr.  R.  B.  Moore,  chief  chemist  Bureau  of  Mines;  Dr. 
R.  C.  Tolman,  professor  of  physical  chemistry  and 
mathematical  physics,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; J.  W.  Davis,  mechanical  engineer  Bureau  of 
Mines;  F.  W.  Davis,  metallurgist  Bureau  of  Mines: 
Frank  Hodson,  president  of  the  Electric  Furnace  Con 
struction  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  P.  H.  Royster,  assistant 
metallurgist  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Previous  to  the  war,  some  work  was  done  in  Bel- 
gium on  the  enrichment  of  the  blast  with  oxygen  in 
connection  with  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  in  the  blast 
furnace.  In  the  United  States  the  late  J.  E.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  was  interested  in  the  possible  use  of  oxygen  in 
metallurgical  operations  and  carried  on  some  experi- 
mental work  along  these  lines  previous  to  his  death. 


Common    Labor    Shortage    in    Pennsylvania 

Less  Acute 

Th^  semi-monthly  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Depart  Tient  ot  Labor  and  Industry  discloses  that  as  of 
Oct.  15,  there  were  10,000  fewer  unemployed  than  on 
Oct.  1.  The  total  number  of  unemployed  on  Oct.  15, 
is  estimated  to  have  been  40,680,  exclusive  of  those  on 
strike.  *  This  is  regarded  as  an  unusually  favorable 
situation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  normally  there  is  a 
floating  army  of  50,000  workmen,  either  unable  to  find 
work  or  unwilling  to  accept  employment.  While  a 
shortage  of  men  in  both  skilled  and  unskilled  pos.tions 
in  some  lines  is  reported,  the  supply  of  the  latter  is 
becoming  more  plentiful.  Many  farmers  have  released 
summer  help  and  the  completion  of  several  large  con- 
tract projects  has  helped  to  relieve  the  acute  shortage 
of  common  labor. 


A  60,000-kw.  power  plant  is  to  be  built  by  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  engineering  of  the  work  has  been  put  in  the 
hands  of  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  Boston,  under  the 
supervision  of  I.  E.  Moultrop  of  the  Edison  company. 
The  plans  contemplate  an  ultimate  capacity  for  the 
station  of  300,000  kw.  The  plant  will  be  built  on  the 
Fore  River  at  Weymouth,  with  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing coal  by  water  through  a  ship  channel.  The  pre- 
liminary plans  call  for  an  initial  installation  of  two 
30,000-kw.  turbine  units. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Specified 


American   Inquiry   for  Pig  Iron  Stagnant— Large 

American   Structural   Inquiry — Continental 

Market  Weaker 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  31. 

Fresh  American  demand  for  pig  iron  is  practically 
stagnant,  but  substantial  quantities  are  still  due  for 
shipment  and  in  consequence  makers  are  but  slightly 
perturbed,  owing  to  the  limited  output  and  more  buying 
for  the  home  account.  Hematite  is  firm  with  scarcity  of 
prompt  shipments.     Makers  are  well  booked. 

Foreign  ore  is  quiet  with  best  Bilbao  Rubio  nominally 
at  23s.  and  North  African  ore  selling  at  21s.,  both  ex- 
ship  tees. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  quotations  are  generally 
unchanged,  but  when  business  is  offered  competition  is 
keen.  General  demand  is  broadening.  The  United 
States  is  inquiring  for  20,000  tons  of  structural  steel 
and  the  Colonial  governments  are  placing  substantial 
rail  and  bridge  building  contracts.  The  Clyde  output 
in  October  was  six  vessels,  a  total  of  54,.570  tons.  The 
Ebbw  Vale  dispute  is  ended  and  colliers  have  resumed 
work,  but  steel  works  are  expected  to  remain  idle  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Continental  market  is  weaker,  on  exchanges; 
however,  a  fair  business  is  being  done.  Germany  has 
sold  some  good  parcels  of  rails  to  Japan  and  minor  ton- 
nages of  rails  to  India  and  the  United  States.  Czecho- 
Slovakian  open-hearth  merchant  bars  have  been  sold  at 
£6  19s.,  f.o.b.,  and  Czecho-Slovakian  beams  at  £7  2s.  6d., 
c.i.f.  India.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  wire  nails, 
but  supplies  are  scarce. 

Tin  plates  are  firmer.  On  speculative  purchases  on 
minimum  basis,  makers  generally  are  asking  more 
money.  There  is  an  improved  export  demand  for  tin 
plate,  inquiries  appearing  from  Canada,  but  no  business 
is  reported. 

There  is  an  improved  demand  for  galvanized  sheets, 
and  the  market  is  firmer  on  dear  spelter.  Japan  con- 
tinues to  purchase  good  quantities  of  black  sheets  and 
Welsh  works  are  generally  booked  until  the  end  of  the 
year.     Prices  are  higher. 

We  quote  per  gi-oss  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1   lis.  $6.91 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      4   11%  21.74 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4   12'/i  to  £4    15s.       20.63  to  J21. IS 
Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4  10  20.07 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4      5  18.955 

Cleveland  basic    4     0  17.84 

East  Coast  mixed 4  1214  to    4  15         20.63  to    21.18 

FerromangHnese    15     0  66.90 

Ferromanganese*    14  10  to  14  15         20.07  to    21.18 

Rails.   60  lb.  and  up.  ..75  to    8     0  32.33  to    35.68 

Billets    7     2Vi  to    8     0  31.77  to    35.68 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    7     0  to    7     7%      31.22  to    32.89 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      0  19V1  to    0  19M!        4.29  to       4.35 

•  C.  per  Lb. 

Ship  plates    8  10  to    9     0  1.69  to      1.79 

Boiler  plates    11   10  to  12      0  2.29  to      2.39 

Tees   9     0  to    9   10  1.79  to      1.89 

Channels    8     5  to    8  15  1.64  to      1.74 

Beams    8      5  to    8   15  1.64  to      1.74 

Round  bars,   %  to  3  in.     9     0  to    9   10  1.79  to      1.89 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  16   10  to  17      0  3.28  to      3.38 

Black  sheets.   Japanese 

speelflcatlons    15     5  3  03 

Steel   hoops    n      0  &  11    10*  2.19  &        2.29* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

-"  K 23     2H  4.60 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications     ;,    15     0  2.98 

•Export  price. 


s.  to  £4     5s. 


$18.39  to  $18.95 
18.39  to  18.95 
18.39  to    18.95 


3.23 

4.57 

to  10 

TA 

32.33  to    46.27 
C.  per  Lb. 
1.46 

1.64 

to    7 
to    7 
to    7 
to    6 

0 

|8 

1.39  to       1.44 
1.39  to       1.41 
1.39  to       1.46 
1.39 

to  6  10  1.27  to  1.29 

to  6  10  1.27  to  1.29 

to  6  10  1.24  to  1.29 

to  7  12 Ml  1.49  to  1.51 


1.44  to 
1.46  to 
1.44  to 


1.31 
1.39 
1.39 


Continental  Prices,  All  F 
Delivery  as 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium,  Jan £4     2% 

Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...  4     2% 

France,   Jan 4     2^5 

Billets: 

France.  Jan 5     7M> 

Luxemburg,   Jan 5     7Vi 

Lorraine,    Jan 5      7% 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany     0  14  V- 

Belgium    0  20% 

\Vire  rods,  5  mm.  (0.2in.)  : 

Belgium    7      5 

Angles : 

Belgium,  Sept 7     7>-i 

Tees: 

Belgium     8     5 

Merchant  bars : 

Belgium.  Jan 6  17% 

Lu.vemburg,   Jan.    ...  7      0 

France,   Jan 7     0 

Germany,  Dec,  Jan..  6     0 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France,   Dec 6      8 

Belgium,   Dec 6      8 

Luxemb'g,   Dec,    Jan.  6      5 

Channels ; 

Belgium    7  10 

A-in.  plates: 

Germany,   Dec,   Jan..  6  10 

Belgium,   Dec 6  IB 

Luxemburg,   Dec.    ...  6  15 
France,     not     offered. 

"4 -in.  plates: 

Germany     9     0 

No.  S  gage  wire  : 

Belgium    14  10% 


Fuel   for  Blast   Furnaces   Higher — Price  for 

Tin  Plate  Bars  Agreed  on — A  Steel 

Company   Liquidates 

London,  England,  Oct.  19 — The  pig  iron  market 
has  continued  firm  with  a  moderate  amount  of  gen- 
eral demand;  supplies  of  the  better  grade  are  becom- 
ing scarce  and  Cleveland  makers  now  require  a  month 
for  delivery  of  substantial  quantities.  America  has 
made  a  few  fresh  purchases  but  no  great  volume  is  in- 
volved. Quite  large  shipments  are,  however,  still 
to  be  made  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
will  keep  makers  occupied  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Prices  are  undoubtedly  high  but  there  is  as  yet  little 
hope  for  a  general  increase  of  output,  as  fuel  prices 
are  rising  rapidly.  Hematite  has  also  shown  a  much 
firmer  tendency  on  some  revival  of  demand,  for  home 
con.^umers  showed  inclination  to  purchase  this  material 
while  it  was  cheaper  than  foundry  iron,  but  now  the 
two  grades  have  come  into  line  and  sellers  quote  both 
No.  3  G.M.B.  and  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  at  about 
92s  6d. 

The  position  of  finished  iron  and  steel  does  not 
show  much  change  though  here  and  there  there  are 
signs  of  marked  improvement.  There  are  a  few  de- 
cent orders  about,  but  the  total  is  not  large.  Apart 
from  these,  however.  Colonial  governments  have  been 
placing  some  very  substantial  contracts  for  railroad 
material  and  home  railroads  are  beginning  to  show- 
more  life.  The  London  &  North  Western  Railway  Co. 
has  just  placed  orders  for  30  locomotives,  at  a  cost 
of  £15,000  each.  It  is  hoped  that  the  tin  plate  trade 
will  revive  now  that  some  amicable  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at.  Provided  that  tin  plate  makers  are 
willing  to  maintain  a  minimum  selling  price  of  19s  3d 
basis  I.  C.  f.o.b.,  the  Bar  Makers  Association  agree  to 
supply  tin  plate  bars  at  £7.  These  arrangements  have 
been  agreed  to  by  93  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  works, 
and  a  six  months  trial  is  to  be  given. 

The  Sheffield  Steel  Products  Co.  has  gone  into 
liquidation,  Sir  William  B.  Peat,  of  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co., 
being  made  receiver  and  manager  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
benture holders.  An  oflicial  circular  issued  by  the 
company,  gives  reasons  for  this  step,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  has  been 
suffering  from  lack  of  working  capital  and,  now  being 
advised  of  the  commencement  of  proceedings  by  a 
number  of  creditors  and  with  the  difficulty  of  finding 
funds  for  the  necessary  raw  material  and  wages,  the 
directors  themselves  have  suggested  this  course.  The 
circular  continues  that  the  announcement  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  business  will  be  closed,  but  that  it  will 
be  carried  on  by  the  receiver  and  manager. 
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Preparing  for  Invctititjations  Under  Tarifif 
(Concluded  from  page  1159) 


part  of  Congress  with  an  overwhelmingly  complicated 
and  difficult  task.  The  instability  resulting  from 
rapidly  changing  economic  conditions,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  foreign  countries  whose  curren- 
cies are  depreciated,  the  growing  complexity  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  life,  and  the  increasing  burden  on  Con- 
gress of  general  tariff  revisions,  have  led  Congress  at 
last  to  turn  over  to  the  President,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  adjustment  of  in- 
dividual tariff  rates  in  accordance  with  a  definite  rule. 
Congress  has  saved  the  constitutional  point  by  laying 
down  the  principle  which  is  to  guide  the  President  in 
adjusting  tariff  rates,  and  has  then  provided  a  judicial 
method  for  finding  the  facts  and  for  the  application 
to  them  of  the  rule  laid  down. 

"Another  factor  contributing  to  its  enactment  was 
a  desire  for  greater  stability  in  tariff-making.  Surely 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  business 
desires  and  the  world  needs  to-day  it  is  stability.  And 
is  it  not  more  than  likely  that  these  provisions  will 
lead  to  greater  stability?  What  could  be  more  dis- 
turbing to  business  than  the  long  drawn  out  tariff 
controversy  through  which  we  have  just  passed?  For 
a  year  and  a  half  Congress  has  been  working  on  the 
tariff  and  business  has  been  held  in  suspense.  Busi- 
ness men  most  of  all  should  be  interested  in  this  new 
procedure  which  affords  them  adequate  opportunity 
at  all  times  to  be  heard  and  to  have  individual  rates 
modified  to  meet  changing  conditions  without  the 
serious  upheaval  which  always  comes  with  a  general 
tariff  revision.  When  economic  conditions  require  the 
change  of  a  tariff  rate,  it  is  not  necessary  under  this 
new  system  to  await  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
order  to  obtain  relief." 


Personnel  Association  to  Hold  First  National 
Convention 

Immigration,  psychological  tests,  motion  pictures, 
pension  plans  for  workers,  employment  and  labor  turn- 
over, shop  training  and  the  relation  of  industry  to 
both  the  engineering  and  the  public  school,  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Personnel  Association  in  a  three-day  national  forum, 
to  be  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Nov. 
8,  9  and  10. 

"The  Immigrant's  Point  of  View,"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  Michael  Pupin,  professor  of  elec- 
tro-mechanics, Columbia  University,  New  York.  Mag- 
nus W.  Alexander,  managing  director,  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  will  speak  on  our  immigration 
policy  and  its  social  and  economic  effects.  Training 
immigrant  workers  will  be  treated  in  an  address  by 
George  F.  Quimby,  industrial  service  secretary.  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Massachusetts. 

Psychological  tests  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  E.  K. 
Strong,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  educational  re- 
search, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 
Motion  pictures  will  be  the  general  topic  of  a  round- 
table  discussion  at  which  the  speakers  will  be  H.  M. 
Jefferson,  manager  of  the  personnel  development  depart- 
ment. Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Rowland 
Rogers,  lecturer  at  Columbia  University  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Picture  Service  Corporation. 

Pensions  for  workers  will  be  outlined  by  E.  S.  Ching, 
supervisor  of  industrial  relations.  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  Dean  R.  L.  Sackett  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, being  also  among  the  speakers  at  the  shop  session. 
Developing  men  for  executive  positions  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  R.  C.  Dooley,  manager  of  person- 
nel and  training.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J. 

Speakers  at  a  session  on  health  education  will  in- 
clude Dr.  R.  F.  Quimby,  service  manager,  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  Dr.  E.  S.  MacSweeney,  medical  director.  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Rector,  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board. 

Trade  apprenticeship  will  be  the  topic  of  Paul  E. 
Wakefield,  director  of  the  Duquesne  Works,  Carnegie 


Steel  Co.  A  session  on  foremen  training  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  D.  J.  MacDonald  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  H.  H.  Tukey,  supervisor  of  foremen's  con- 
ferences. New  York  Employing  Printers'  Association. 

Other  sessions  include  one  on  employment  and  labor 
turnover  and  another  on  industrial  and  public  school 
relations.  The  latter  session  will  include  addresses  by 
C.  S.  Color,  manager  of  the  educational  department, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  R.  L.  Cooley,  super- 
intendent of  Continuation  Schools,  Milwaukee,  and  Dr. 
Clifford  B.  Connelley,  commissioner  of  labor,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Next  Foundrynien's  Convention  at  Cleveland 
— International  Exhibit  at  Paris 

The  1923  convention  and  exhibition  of  the  American 
Foundrynien's  Association  will  be  held  in  Cleveland. 
This  decision  was  reached  following  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  association  at  Chicago,  a  mail 
ballot  of  the  directorate  being  canvassed  on  Oct.  23. 
Saturday,  April  28,  will  be  opening  day  for  the  ex- 
hibits and  Monday,  April  30,  will  be  opening  day  for 
the  annual  convention.  The  closing  day  will  be  Thurs- 
day, May  3.  It  is  proposed  that  Saturday,  April  25, 
be  Cleveland  day  for  the  inspection  of  exhibits. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  action  taken  on  an  invita- 
tion received  from  the  Association  Technique  de 
Fonderies  of  France,  asking  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association  to  join  with  the  foundrynien's  asso- 
ciations of  France,  England  and  Belgium  in  an  exhibit 
in  Paris  in  the  first  fortnight  of  September,  1923.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  and  referred  to  a  committee 
to  decide  to  what  extent  the  association  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  proposed  international  meeting.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  H.  Cole  Estep,  London, 
England,  and  Stanley  G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  is 
vice-chairman.  The  other  members  are  L.  L.  Anthes, 
Toronto,  Canada;  G.  H.  Clamer,  Philadelphia,  and 
A.  O.  Backert  and  Franklin  G.  Smith,  Cleveland. 


Metal  Working  and  Machinery  Leaders  Help- 
ing Red  Cross 

The  Annual  Roll  Call  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  registration  of  the  membership  for  1923  will  begin 
on  Armistice  Day,  Nov.  11,  and  close  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Nov.  30.  The  ground  work  for  this  stupendous 
task  of  re-enrolling  the  membership  throughout  the 
world  has  been  laid  in  a  plan  for  the  first  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  registration  of  the  Red  Cross 
membership  in  all  its  3300  active  chapters  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  New  York  a  strong  committee  of  men  identified 
with  metals  and  machinery  trades  is  active  in  behalf 
of  the  Red  Cross.  A.  B.  Schultze,  secretary  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.,  is  chairman  of  a  committee  among  whose 
members  are:  W.  L.  Lasky,  of  the  American  Can  Co.; 
C.  V.  Day,  American  Brass  &  Copper  Co.;  E.  F.  Cald- 
well, 36  West  Fifteenth  Street;  A.  W.  Dodd,  American 
Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.;  A.  H.  Sloane,  Copper  and 
Brass  Research  Bureau  and  M.  W.  Ferguson,  Hayden, 
Stone  &  Co. 

P.  W.  Brotherhood,  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
and  W.  W.  Nichols,  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  with 
Marshall  Prentiss,  of  Prentiss  &  Co.,  will  get  the  Red 
Cross  appeal  before  executives  and  employees  in  boiler, 
engine  and  machinery  groups,  while  F.  C.  Sauer,  of  the 
Symington  Co.,  vsdll  handle  the  Roll  Call  for  railroad 
supply  houses.  W.  Y.  Churchill,  of  the  Vandyck 
Churchill  Co.,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  are 
active  in  the  engine  and  machinery  group. 


Papers  announcing  the  merger  of  the  General  Re- 
fractories Co.,  of  which  Governor  Sproul  is  president, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Brick  Co.  and  the  Hayes 
Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $18,000,000  were 
filed  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  department  recently. 
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DECREASED  DEMAND 


Les8  Activity  in  Sheets  and  Some  Other  Products 
at  Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  31. — While  steel  demand  is 
weaker  in  spots,  it  is  by  no  means  of  inconsequential 
proportions.  One  of  the  important  Valley  makers  of 
steel  bars  reports  it  is  booked  until  Jan.  1,  1923.  Pro- 
ducers of  sheet  bars  have  comfortable  unfilled  tonnages, 
though  material  for  fairly  prompt  delivery  is  obtain- 
able. Pipe  demand,  especially  in  the  larger  sizes,  has 
picked  up  appreciably  within  the  past  month  and  in- 
quiry is  brisker. 

The  principal  weakness  has  been  in  the  sheet  mar- 
ket, though  enough  business  has  come  through  to  en- 
able manufacturers  to  maintain  a  high  operating  rate. 
One  interest  reports  the  receipt  during  the  week  of 
several  inquiries,  each  involving  1000-ton  lots,  and  a 
number  for  400  tons  and  over.  Another  maker,  tempo- 
rarily overba^lanced  on  black  business,  states  that  buy- 
ers in  the  South  are  seeking  to  expedite  deliveries  of 
galvanized  roofing  products. 

A  recent  careful  survey  of  the  market  by  Valley 
interests  revealed  a  price  range  on  blue  annealed  sheets 
of  from  2.55c.  to  2.75c.,  with  considerable  business  be- 
ing placed  at  2.65c.,  as  a  fair  average.  Black  sheets 
have  settled  for  the  time  being  to  a  3.50c.  base,  though 
the  stability  of  this  figure  is  questioned  in  some  quar- 
ters.   Galvanized  is  purchasable  at  4.50c. 

Some  of  the  smaller  outlying  mills  have  been  quot- 
ing from  $2  to  $3  per  ton  below  these  figures  on  at- 
tractive tonnages  in  order  to  fill  gaps  in  their  rolling 
schedules.  It  is  also  reported  that  one  of  the  larger 
makers  has  dipped  below  these  prices  to  prevent  gaps 
in  its  rollings. 

One  of  the  important  Valley  interests  is  keeping  a 
dose  check  on  prices  in  sheet  bars  and  sheets,  and  has 
asked  its  customers  to  notify  it  of  any  quotations  be- 
low the  market.  The  inference  is  that  it  will  meet  a 
competitive  situation,  where  such  actually  exists. 

Interest  in  the  trade  is  likewise  focused  on  prices 
to  apply  in  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  Reports  of  quota- 
tions sent  in  by  customers  ai-e  being  checked. 

It  is  the  prediction  of  one  conservative  interest  that 
sheet  bars  will  settle  to  a  $37.50  base  in  the  next  quar- 
ter, with  a  possible  spread  up  to  the  present  market 
of  $40.  Youngstown  mills  have  sold  substantial  ton- 
nages at  this  figure  for  delivery  over  the  final  quarter 
of  1922,  but  a  weakness  is  apparent,  due  to  the  de- 
cline in  pig  iron  quotations.  "Sheet  mills  buying  their 
steel  requirements  are  alreadv  indicating  that  sheet  bar 
prices  should  be  shaded. 

Standard  basic  iron  is  on  a  $30  base  in  this  district, 
though  a  number  of  sales  are  reported  at  $29.50. 


Proposed  Increase  of  Rates  Approved  by 
Commission 

Washington,  Oct.  31.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  a  report  last  week  relating  to  proposed 
increases  in  rates  on  iron  and  steel  products  from 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  crossings  to  the  Southeast 
found  justified  the  proposed  increases  on  articles  rated 
as  special  iron  in  Southern  classification  from  Ohio 
River  points,  St.  Louis,  and  points  taking  the  same 
rates  to  points  in  Carolina  territory,  Augusta,  Ga., 
south  Atlantic  ports  and  points  taking  the  same  rates 
to  the  extent  the  increases  do  no  exceed  the  existing 
rates  to  Virginia  cities  from  the  same  points.  The 
commission  said  that  to  the  extent  the  proposed  in- 
creased rates  exceed  those  to  the  Virginia  destinations 
and  from  the  same  points  of  origin  they  have  not  been 
justified.  The  commission  pointed  out  that  this  revi- 
sion is  not  intended  to  be  permanent  and  that  different 
conclusions  may  be  reached  as  a  result  of  its  present 
mvestigation  into  Southeastern  rates,  and  that  its  find- 
ings should  not  be  understood  as  requiring  a  reduction 
in  present  rates. 

The  schedule  under  suspension  were  the  object  of 
protest  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers  at  Ohio  River 
points  and  St.  Louis.     It  was  stated  by  the  commission 


that  the  particular  gfrievance  of  the  protestants  lay  in 
the  fact  that  no  increases  were  proposed  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  Birmingham,  where  their  two  chief  com- 
petitors are  located,  or  from  Atlanta. 

An  order  for  cancellation  of  the  suspended  schedules 
by  Nov.  25  was  entered  by  the  commission  which  au- 
thorized the  publication  by  that  date  on  five  days' 
notice  of  new  ones  in  conformity  with  its  findings. 


Sheet  Sales  Increasing 

Sheet  statistics  for  September  as  compiled  by  the 
National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufac- 
turers, for  the  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, disclose  a  gain  in  sales  of  13,368  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  August,  and  of  45,300  tons  as  against  the 
July  sales.  Production  last  month  was  25,798  tons  less 
than  in  August,  but  23,500  tons  greater  than  in  July. 
Shipments  in  September  were  25,173  tons  less  than  in 
the  previous  month,  but  exceeded  those  of  July  by  8646 
tons.  Unfilled  orders  show  a  decline  for  the  third  con- 
secutive month,  while  unshipped  orders  moved  up  in 
September  for  the  third  consecutive  time.  Unsold 
stocks,  which  declined  in  July  and  August,  increased 
last  month. 

The  figures  for  September  compared  with  those  of 
the  two  preceding  months  as  follows: 

September,  August,          July, 

Net  Tons  Net  Tons  Net  Tons 

Sales     188.863  175.495  143.563 

Production     202.600  228.398  179,100 

Shipments    190,027  215,200  181,381 

Unfilled    orders 378,574  379.249  409,885 

Unshipped    orders..        102,198  96,058            82,053 

Unsold   stocks 21,241  19,184            19,586 


Employment  Gains  at  Milwaukee 

Reports  from  48  metal-working  shops  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  assembled  by  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, show  a  total  of  15,352  employed  in  August 
and  15,491  in  September,  an  increase  of  139  employees. 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  p6r  week  per 
man  was  51.1  in  both  months.  A  comparison  of  36 
shops  for  the  months  of  September,  1921  and  1922, 
showed  an  increase  of  2955  employees  in  the  present 
year  or  22.1  per  cent.  September,  1922,  also  showed 
a  gain  of  9.4  hours  worked  per  man  per  week.  The 
total  number  of  man  hours  for  these  shops  in  that 
month  was  2,755,262,  as  against  4,212,392  in  March, 
1920,  when  the  high  point  in  production  was  reached. 


Automobile  and  Truck  Production 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  place  the 
September  production  of  automobiles  at  186,562  cars 
and  18,843  trucks,  this  being  the  sixth  successive  month 
showing  a  total  production  of  more  than  200,000  cars 
per  month.  Figures  for  the  year  to  date,  month  by 
month,  are  given  in  the  table: 

Passenger 

1922                                    Cars  Trucks  Total 

January    81.693  9,416  91.109 

February    109.171  13,195  122.366 

March    152,959  19,761  172.720 

.\nril    197.216  22,342  219,558 

May    232.431  23,788  256.219 

June     263,027  25.984  289.011 

Julv      224.057  21,357  245.414 

August    249,225  24.200  273.425 

September    186,562  18.843  205,405 

Nine  months   1,696.341        178.886     1,875.227 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  leased  for  20  years  a  5-story  building 
in  the  Minneapolis  industrial  district,  which  will  be 
utilized  as  a  combined  sales,  service  and  warehouse 
center  to  serve  the  territory  known  as  the  Twin  City 
area.  The  building  is  one  of  a  group  erected  by  the 
Northwestern  Terminal  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Norman 
Stewart  is  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  office,  and  J.  D. 
Whitaker  is  service  superintendent.  The  Westing- 
house  Lamp  Co.  also  will  be  located  in  the  new  building, 
with  H.  C.  Aurens  in  charge  of  its  interests  in  the 
Minneapolis  district. 
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EIGHTY  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  Celebrating  Establish- 
ment of  Firm  in  1842 

Shortly  after  the  Duke  of  York  ousted  the  Dutch 
magistrate  and  granted  Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley, 
George  Ryerson  and  a  syndicate  purchased  6000  acres 
of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony.  In  1695 
he  began  to  develop  this  tract  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, later  discovering  and  developing  iron  ore  beds. 

In  the  next  generation  Marten  Ryerson,  a  son,  fur- 


wood  to  Capt.  Thomas  Machin  and  John  NicoU  for 
clips,  links  and  bolts  furnished  to  the  Government. 
The  bill  amounts  to  £5,000  English  and  is  dated  1777. 

Part  of  the  chain  which  was  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point  to  prevent  the  British  from 
coming  up  the  river  was  forged  at  Ringwood,  the  other 
part  being  made  at  the  Sterling  Iron  Works  nearby. 
A  piece  of  this  chain  is  now  among  the  exhibits  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

About  1790  Marten's  son  Thomas  started  business 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  finished  iron 
and  steel  products.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Thomas,  con- 
tinued the  business   until   1842,   when   he  removed   to 


Machinery  Bay,  Steel  Sheet 
Room  and  Structural  Steel 
Storage  at  the  Chicago  Ware- 
house of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
&  Son,  Showing  Cranes  and 
Other    Methods    of    Handling 


ther  developed  iron  production,  and  quite  an  amount 
of  pig  iron  was  made  as  early  as  1740.  The  colonists 
were  using  much  iron  and  were  coming  to  depend  upon 
home  industry  to  a  greater  extent.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  arms  and 
ammunition  were  needed.  About  8000  tons  of  ore  were 
taken  out  of  the  Iron  Hill  mine,  one  of  the  group  oper- 
ated at  this  time. 

The  old  furnace  at  Wynokie  is  still  standing  and 
in  exceptionally  good  condition,  still  bearing  the  Ryer- 
son inscription.  The  ore  was  melted  in  it  by  placing 
alternate  layers  of  coal  or  charcoal  and  of  ore  until  the 
outfit  was  full.  The  fire  was  then  started  and  kept 
going  by  means  of  a  forced  draft  from  immense  bellows 
operated  by  a  small  waterfall. 

Later  the  Ringwood  and  WjTiokie  mines  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  supplying 
the  Colonial  army  with  great  quantities  of  munitions 
material  and  equipment.  Hanging  framed  at  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  at  Newburgh  is  a  bill  from  Ring- 


Chicago,  arriving  there  Nov.  1,  just  80  years  ago, 
where  he  found  a  town  of  some  6000  people. 

With  the  receipt  of  a  stock  of  iron  from  the  East. 
the  store  was  opened  for  business.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  firm  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 
Son.  Chicago  was  then,  perhaps  even  more  than  now, 
the  gateway  of  the  West.  The  gold  rush  of  '49  brought 
many  newcomers.  The  population  steadily  increased 
and  the  steel  business  flourished.  In  ten  years  Mr. 
Ryerson  moved  three  times,  each  time  into  larger 
quarters.  The  business  grew  and  prospered  until  Oct. 
9,  1871,  when  the  Chicago  fire  reduced  the  building  to 
ashes  and  the  stock  to  a  conglomerate  heap  of  molten 
metal.  The  burned  store  was  rebuilt  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  died  March  9,  1883,  and  his  son, 
Edward  L.  Ryerson,  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the 
business.  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  concern,  the  firm  was  incorporated  in 
1888.     The  business  weathered  successive  panic  periods 
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and  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  in  January,  1892,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  two  stories  to  the  three-story 
building  erected  ten  years  earlier.  Additional  prop- 
erty was  purchased  later  and  a  five-story  addition 
erected  on  each  side  of  the  main  building.  In  1908,  to 
get  still  more  room,  property  was  purchased  farther 
from  the  center  of  the  city  and  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
industrial  di.strict.  Here  were  erected  the  first  build- 
ings of  the  present  Chicago  plant,  which  now  occupies 
a  ground  area  of  over  19  acres. 

When  Edward  L.  Ryerson  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency in  1912  and  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Clyde  M.  Carr,  for  many  years  active  in 
sales  and  administrative  work,  became  president.  The 
executive  committee  includes  five  vice-presidents — 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  Donald  M.  Ryerson,  Edward  L. 
Ryerson,  Jr.,  George  Moody  and  E.  L.  Hartig. 


In  1914  the  company  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
W.  G.  Ilagar  Iron  Co.,  doubled  its  capacity  and  began 
to  serve  the  great  southwest  territory  direct  from  St. 
Louis.  In  1915  the  New  York  plant  was  built,  mak- 
ing the  third  link  in  the  chain.  In  1917,  when  war 
was  declared  with  Germany,  the  Detroit  plant,  just 
completed,  was  offered  to  the  Government.  As  the  War 
Department  did  not  need  it  then,  a  large  stock  of  steel 
was  laid  in  and  the  plant  began  to  serve  its  territory. 
The  warehouse  of  the  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  at 
Buffalo  was  purchased  in  1919.  This  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  modern  sheet  and  bolt  warehouse. 
The  five  plants  now  cover  40  acres  and  have  a  com- 
bined floor  space  of  nearly  1,500,000  sq.  ft. 

In  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  25,  1917,  page  983,  is  re- 
ported the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  this 
firm. 


WHAT  ARE  WIRE  RODS? 


Decision  as  to    Freight    Rate    Involves    Definition 
of  Steel  Products 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Involving  terms  descriptive 
of  steel  products,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  a  decision  handed  down  last  Saturday  in  connection 
with  the  complaint  of  the  Lancaster  Steel  Products 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  against  the  Director  General,  et  al., 
held  that  fifth  class  carload  rates  on  wire  rods  from 
Canton  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict to  Lancaster  and  on  steel  wire  and  band  steel  from 
Lancaster  to  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  eastern  destinations 
were  inapplicable  and  unreasonable  and  reparation  was 
ordered  paid.  Applicable  commodity  rates,  it  was  found, 
were  not  unreasonable  or  otherwise  unlawful. 

The  complaint  involved  shipments  of  wire  rods,  in 
coils,  since  Dec.  1,  1916,  from  Canton  and  Youngstown 
and  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  Lancaster  of  wire,  in 
coils,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1919,  and  from  Lan- 
caster to  Harrison;  and  of  band  steel,  in  coils  and  bun- 
dles, during  the  last  four  months  of  1919  and  since 
July  15,  1920,  from  Lancaster  to  points  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Shipments  which 
moved  prior  to  Dec.  16,  1916,  were  barred  by  limitation 
and  were  not  considered  in  the  decision. 

It  was  contended  by  the  complainant  that  its  in- 
bound material  comes  within  the  tariff  description  re- 


lating to  bolt,  nail,  rivet  and  wire  rods  in  coils  and  was 
entitled  to  the  commodity  rate.  The  defendants  con- 
tended that  the  complainant's  material  is  not  wire  rods 
but  "bar  steel  in  coils,"  for  which  no  commodity  rate 
or  special  classification  is  provided.  The  commission 
said  the  evidence  was  that  the  material  was  "wire  rods" 
and  is  so  knowm  to  the  steel  trade  generally  and  that 
commodity  rates  were  and  are  applicable. 

Evidence  also  supported  the  contention  of  the  com- 
plainant, the  decision  said,  that  its  shipments  of  steel 
wire  from  Lancaster  to  Harrison  came  within  the  steel 
wire  classification  taking  commodity  rates.  On  band 
steel  Lancaster  commodity  rates  were  published  and 
were  applied  except  for  the  last  four  months  of  1919 
and  since  July  15,  1920,  during  which  former  period 
the  railroads  applied  fifth  class  rates,  contending  the 
article  was  "not  otherwise  specified."  Upon  the  dis- 
continuance of  that  classification  on  Dec.  31,  1919, 
commodity  rates  were  again  applied  until  July  15,  1920, 
when  the  carriers  by  supplement  to  their  tariffs  pro- 
vided for  "strip  steel  not  othei-wise  indexed  by  name, 
C.I.,  fifth  class."  Since  then  class  rates  have  been  ex- 
acted upon  the  theory  that  the  article  was  strip  steel. 
The  carriers  claimed  that  this  commodity  is  not  band 
steel,  the  commission  said,  but  give  no  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  regarded.  It  declared  that  the 
shipments  were  and  are  entitled  to  the  application  of 
the  commodity  rates  contemporaneously  maintained  on 
band  steel. 


SHADING  BRICK  PRICES 

ISiiycrs   Object   to   Paying  Advance   on   Magnesite 
Grade  Attributed  to  Tariff 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  30.— Aside  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  shading  of  the  quotation  on  magnesite  brick, 
it  is  impossible  to  chronicle  any  special  change  in  re- 
fractories prices.  With  the  passage  of  Fordney  tariff, 
carrying  a  duty  of  $11.50  per  net  ton  on  dead-burned 
imported  magnesite,  the  price  of  that  material  was  in- 
crea.sed  by  that  amount  and  magnesite  brick,  which 
prior  to  Sept.  21,  were  priced  at  .$60,  immediately  were 
marked  up  to  $75.  Buyers  have  objected  to  paying 
the  advance  and  lately  some  sales  have  been  made  as 
low  as  $70.  Some  steel  makers  who  hitherto  have 
bought  magnesite  brick  for  open-hearth  use,  have  been 
substituting  chrome  brick,  which,  though  heavier  than 
magnesite  and  consequently  carrying  a  higher  per 
brick  freight  charge,  are  relatively  "cheap.  It  is  figured 
that  with  chrome  brick  at  $50  per  net  ton,  magnesite 
brick  should  sell  at  not  more  than  $65,  if  the  lighter 
weight  of  the  latter  is  to  be  a  successful  sales  argu- 
ment in  competition  with  chrome  brick. 

It  is  said  that  observance  of  quotations  on  fire  clay 
and  silica  brick  is  more  general  than  it  was  recently. 
But  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  that  present  prices 
can  be  maintained.  The  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries 
are  understood  to  have  placed  orders  for  their  require- 


ments over  the  present  quarter  and  to  be  specifying 
steadily  against  these  orders.  Independent  steel  com- 
panies, however,  are  merely  buying  close  to  actual 
needs  and  are  protesting  strongly  against  paying  the 
prices  demanded.  Makers,  however,  claim  that  present 
costs  prohibit  any  price  reductions  right  now.  Plant 
operations  no  longer  are  suffering  much  from  rail- 
road transportation  conditions.  Shipping  conditions 
notably  are  better  with  Kentucky  and  Illinois  pro- 
ducers. 

We  quote  per  1000  fob.  works: 

Fire  Clay  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $43.00  to  $46.00 

Ohio    43.00  to    46.00 

Kentucky     43.00  to    46.60 

Illinois    43.00  to    45.00 

Missouri   43.00  to    45.00 

Ground  Are  clay,  per  net  ton 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania   

Chicago 

Birmingham   

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 

Magnesite  Brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton    (f.o.b. 

Haltiniore  and  Chester.  Pa.)  . . . 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b. 

Baltimore  and  Chester,  Pa.).. 

Chrome  Brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 


Moderate  Duty 
$39.00  to  $42.00 
39.00  to    42.00 
38.00  to    42.00 
40.00  to    42.00 
38.00  to    42.00 
7.60  to      8.50 

9.00  to 

45.00 
53.00 
4S.00 
10.00 

70.00  to 

75.00 

43.50 

Fire  on  Oct.  25  destroyed  two  pattern  shops  and 
some  of  the  smaller  buildings  of  the  Monessen  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa. 
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STEEL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 


General  Downward  Trend  with  Uncertainty 
at  Close  of  the  Week 

Despite  a  situation  in  industry  ilu-  country  over  wliicli 
purports  to  be  the  best  since  tl\c  spring  of  1920,  steel  anil 
industrial  stocks  crumpled  under  violent  reactions  and  joined 
In  the  general  downward  trend.  Persistent  pressure  was 
exerted  against  industrial  leaders,  causing  a  brealv  to  new 
lows.  Although  it  broke  with  the  rest.  Steel  common  was 
supported  by  the  optimistic  tone  of  Judge  Gary's  address. 
Conflicting  opinions  were  reflected  in  continued  irregularities. 
At  Tuesday's  close  it  was  evidont.  however,  tliat  the  advance 
had  be.  n  halted  and  that  only  technical  recoveries  would 
follow  until  some  special  development  intervened.  With 
the  mid-week  slump  Baldwin,  American  Locomotive,  Cruci- 
ble and  Republic  broke  from  two  to  four  points.  A  spell  of 
uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  closing  hour,  l-Yiday's  sharp 
advance  not  being  regarded  as  even  a  hint  that  the  reaction 
was  past.  Almost  without  exception  the  advice  from  brokers 
was  to  sell  industrials  and  buy  railroad  slock.s.  the  implica- 
tion being — whether  true  or  not — that  rail  stocks  are  selling 
far  out  of  line  with  the  former.  Industrial  prospects,  while 
not  brilliant,  are  reasonably  promising. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

L.OW  High  Low  High 

Allis-Chalm tlV4      19  Harbisen  Wal.  pf.115       115 

Allis-Clialm.  pf 96         96  Int.  Har 105V.  109 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdry.   75^     77%       Int.  Har.  pf llgiA  118% 

Am.  B.  S.  &  F.  pf.lllMi  111%       Lackawanna  Steel.  80'/>     82% 

American  Can 71M:     75%       Lima    Loco 57%     61% 

American  Can  pf..  110       lllVa       Midvale   Steel 32^4     34;i 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.. 188%  189  Nat. -Acme   12%     14 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf..l22%  124  Nat  E.   &   Stm 66         6SV2 

Am.    Locomotive.  .126%  13:!  N.   Y.  Air  Brake. .   35%     :!8->k 

Am.  Locomot'e  of  .121       121%       Otis    Steel 9%     10% 

Am.   Radiator 117       120  Pittsburgh  Stl.  pf.   94         95 

Am.  Steel  Fdries..  42'^     43%       Pressed  Stl.  Car..   86        89 

Baldwin    Ixico 132%  141  Ry.   Steel  Spring.  .117       122 

Baldwin  Loco.  pf.ll7       117%       Ry.  Stl.  Spring  pf.ll7       120 

Bethlehem    Steel..   70=*^     72  Replogle  Steel 28         3214 

Beth.  Stl.  CI.  B...  71%     74>4       Republic    48%     56V4 

Beth.   Stl.  8%  pf..lll%  112  Republic   pf 83%     85% 

Brier  Hill 16%     17  Sloss    45%     46% 

Br.  Em.  Steel 11         13  Sloss  pf 77         77 

Br.  Em.  S.  2d  pf..  31        31%       Steel  of  Canada..  61%     66V4 

Cambria    Steel 41         41  Superior    Steel 31         32 

Chic.   Pneu.  Tool..   82         84%       Un.   Alloy  Steel...   35%     36Vi 

Colorado   Fuel 29         31  U.  S.    Pipe 28%     32 

Crucible  Steel 77%     85%       U.  S.  Pipe  pf 69%     70V. 

Crucible  Steel  pf . .  94%     94%       U.  S.  Steel lOS'A  109 

Deere   pf 73%     73%       U.  S.  Steel  pf 121       122V. 

General  Electric.  .176       183  Vanadium   Steel...   40%     43V. 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.  33%  35%  Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke..  58  t,9vI 
Gulf  States  Steel.  84  89%  Whouse  Air  Br..  96  100  " 
Gulf  St.  Stl.  1st  pf.lOO       100 


Bethlehem  Finances 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividends  of  1^  per  cent  on  both  classes  of  com- 
mon stock,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  new  7  per  cent  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock.  At  the  same  meeting  which  was  held 
last  Thursday,  Alvin  Untermeyer,  Moses  Taylor,  H.  G.  Dal- 
ton  and  Oliver  Jennings,  the  last  three  of  whom  represent  the 
Lackawanna  interests,  were  elected  directors,  succeeding 
E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  J.  E.  Mathews,  J.  H.  Ward  and  Allan  A. 
Ryan.  President  Grace  said  that  although  the  third  quarter 
earnings  were  insufficient  to  cover  dividend  requirements, 
they  were  substantially  greater  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
vious quarters  for  the  year.  Operations  are  at  about  80  per 
cent,  the  highest  for  the  year. 


Industrial  Finances 

Utah  Steel  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City,  which  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921.  listed  its  total  assets  as  $2,070,898,  of  which 
$1,704,403  was  fixed  assets  and  balance  cash,  accounts  re- 
ceivable and  inventories,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Net  operating  income  of  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  for  the 
three  months  ended  Sept.  30  are  ?340,2S7,  equivalent  after 
taxes,  depreciation  and  preferred  dividends  to  about  $1.90 
per  share  on  common  stock.  This  compares  with  $1.70  in 
the  preceding  quarter  and  40  cents  per  share  in  the  first 
quarter.  This  gain  obtained  notwithstanding  wage  advances 
during  the  last  period  and  the  handicap  of  car  shortage  part 
of  the  time. 

The  American  Can  Co.  has  announced  that  it  will  pur- 
chase a  limited  amount  of  its  5  per  cent  15-year  debenture 
bonds  maturing  in  1928  at  99%  and  accrued  interest  if  said 
bonds  are  presented  at  the  First  National  Bank,  New  York. 

A  new  corporation  is  to  be  formed  by  interests  allied  with 
the  Iron  Products  Corporation,  and  in  which  that  company 


will  have  a  large  interest.  .The  new  corporation  proposes  to 
take  over  a  part  of  the  Iron  Producl,a  Corporation's  business, 
which  consists  of  radiators  and  self-feeding  smoke-consuming 
stoves  and  furnaces,  thereby  relieving  the  parent  company  of 
subsidiary  interests,  enabling  it  to  devote  its  entire  time  to 
pig  iron  and  pipe. 

The  consolidated  report  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.  and  the  American  Smelters  Securities  Co.  for  the 
six  months  period  ended  June  30.  shows  that  net  earnings 
of  operating  properties-  increased  $3,675,776  over  the  same 
period  in  1921.  Total  net  income  increased  $3,524,918,  and 
the  Income  account  on  June  30  showed  a  surplus  of  $1,825.- 
923  against  a  deficit  of  $1,101,831  on  June  30,  1921.  In 
presenting  the  report.  President  Guggenheim  predicted  in- 
creased earnings  for  the  latter  half  of  1922. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

Tlie  Major  Oil-Tite  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  will 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  piston  rings  and  kindr«d  me- 
chanical products.  It  will  also  conduct  a  rep.air  shop.  The 
company  is  receiving  bids  from  manufacturing  companies 
on  piston  rings  in  lots  of  10,000.  This  will  take  care  of  im- 
mediate needs.  It  is  also  in  the  market  for  automatic  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  its  own  product.  Plans  for  a 
manufacturing  locat'on  are  still  undecided,  but  preference  is 
given  to  Newark  and  New  York.  C.  Wesley  Major  is  secre- 
tary. 

The  Protector  Non-Skid  Chain  Co.,  1301-03  West  Balti- 
more Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  recently  organized 
to  manufacture  chains,  has  let  contracts  for  immediate  manu- 
facture to  the  Maryland  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  but  has  plans  under  way  for  the  equipment  of  a 
plant  next  year.  At  that  time,  it  will  be  in  the  market  for 
equipment  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed  steel  parts. 
Its  chains  will  be  made  from  a  series  of  rectangular  pressed 
steel  links  with  a  four-sided  flange  which  prevents  side  skid 
as  well  as  forward  and  backward.  O.  M.  Peters  heads  the 
company. 

The  Steadylite  Motion  Picture  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  manu- 
facture motion  picture  machines  and  parts.  Plans  for  manu- 
facture are  still  in  embryo,  further  developments  awaiting  the 
results  of  experimentation.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  Bram- 
well,  A.  P.  Anderson  and  L.  C.  Gunn.  Davis,  Wagner, 
Heater  &  Holton,  34  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  are  the  cor- 
porate representativee. 

The  Bunker  Mfg.  Corporation,  1110-12  Woodland  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  to  manufacture  tire  chains.  All  manufacturing 
will  be  done  in  its  own  fully  equipped  plant  which  is  already 
producing.  The  directors  and  oflicers  of  the  company  are: 
C.  A.  Bunker,  president ;  C.  M.  Kryder,  vice-president ;  F.  T. 
Shepard,  secretary ;  L.  R.  Van  Houton,  treasurer,  and  K.  E 
Kryder,  sales  manager. 

The  Blackburn  Steel  Co.,  Jersey  Avenue  and  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  filed  notice  of 
organization  to  operate  a  structural  steel  and  iron  works.  A 
plant  has  been  leased  and  fabricating  work  is  being  done  to 
the  extent  of  about  800  tons  per  month.  It  specializes  in 
derricks.  Richard  H.  Blackburn,  92  Oak  Street,  Jersey  City, 
heads  the  company. 

The  Prudential  Automobile  Service  Corporation,  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  automobile 
parts  and  operate  a  general  machine  repair  works.  Its  manu- 
facturing for  the  present  is  being  done  by  contract.  The  in- 
corporators are:  H.  E.  Rampton  and  L.  Billig. 

The  Harvey  Mfg.  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  to  manufacture  metal 
products.  The  company  is  still  in  the  process  of  organization. 
Morris  Friedberg,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  is  corporate 
representative. 

The  Electric  Cord  Adjuster  Corporation,  103  East  125th 
Street,  New  York,  which  was  recently  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture electrical  equipment,  is  in  the  market  for  black  steel 
spring  wire  and  tubing.     A.  F.  Brown  is  manager. 

The  Apex  Tool  &  Stamping  Corporation,  4830  Southern 
Parkway,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  recently  organized  to  manu- 
facture tools,  stamped  metal  goods,  etc.  Some  equipment  has 
been  purchased  and  the  company  expects  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion within  a  month.  It  has  pending  several  contracts  for 
stampings,  which  together  with  tool  and  die  manufacturing 
will  constitute  the  activities  of  the  company.  Address,  Lee  F. 
Hukill,  secretary-treasurer,  611  South  Fortieth  Street,  Louis- 
ville. 

The  Triplex  Mfg.  Co.,  62  Highland  Avenue.  Somerville, 
Mass.,  has  filed  notice  of  organization  to  manufacture  sash. 
At  present  it  is  considering  bids  on  its  manufacturing  which 
will  be  done  by  contract  until  spring,   when  it  will  look  for 
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a  factory  e<iulpp«d  for  this  line  of  work.  At  that  time  such 
equipment  will  be  added  as  is  required  for  the  special  proc- 
esses Involved.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is  in  the 
market  for  corrosion-resisting  metal  strips  and  glass.  L.  O. 
Card  is  president ;  M.  F.  Camera,  vice-president ;  W.  I.  Har- 
rison, treasurer,  and  A.  W.  Sweetman,  secretary. 

The  Keifer  Electrical  Supply  Co..  Peoria.  III.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  to  manufacture  elec- 
trical equipment  and  supplies,  but  does  not  purpose  to  do  any 
manufacturing,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  will  act  as 
distributer. 

The  Merlden  Novelty  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  metal 
specialties.  At  present  it  is  renting  factory  space  in  that 
city.     Address,  F.  E.  Bemis,  74  Wilcox  Avenue.  Meriden. 

The  Titeflex  Metal  Hose  Co.,  Badger  Avenue  and  Kunyon 
Street.  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital- 
ization of  5,000  shares  of  no-par  stock,  to  manufacture  metal 
reinforced  hose.  This  company  succeeds  to  the  Titeflex 
Metal  Hose  Corporation,  a  New  York  company,  having  al- 
most the  same  personnel.  It  will  manufacture  all-metal 
hose,  and  full  and  semi-interlocked  tubing.  C.  W.  Fletcher 
heads  the  company,  and  he  with  W.  K.  Herbst  and  R.  H. 
.Stone  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Burdick-Atkinson  Corporation.  33  Scott  Street,  Ham- 
burg. N.  Y..  which  was  recently  incorporated,  will  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  wire  springs.  John  S.  Burdick. 
formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Body  Con)oration,  is  president;  Frederic  R.  Atkinson,  vice- 
president  and  works  manager;  F.  R.  Brown,  treasurer,  and 
H.  Burdick.  secretary. 

The  Gasoscope  Co.  of  America.  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  to  manufacture  gas  meas- 
uring devices  and  other  mechanical  equipment.  It  has  a  fully 
equipped  plant  and  is  already  producing.  Address.  John  E. 
Bishop,  care  of  the  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America.  DuPont 
Building.  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Swimall  Mfg.  Co.,  508  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chi- 
cago, was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000 
and  will  manufacture  its  own  products,  cliief  of  which  are 
safety  devices.  It  is  in  the  market  for  machinery.  William 
Kennedy  is  sales  manager. 

The  Wichita  Fender  Brace  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  and  will 
manufacture  braces  and  sheet  metal  specialties.  The  com- 
pany has  constructed  a  building  and  installed  necessary 
BQuipment  for  present  operations.    J.  C.  Mytinger  is  president. 


Trade  Changes 

The  Western  Iron  Stores  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been 
appointed  sole  representative  in  Wisconsin  for  the  Barber- 
Oolman  Co..  Rockford.  III.,  manufacturer  of  gear  bobbing 
machines,  milling  and  gear  cutters,  and  hob  grinding  ma- 
<hines.  The  company  has  also  been  appointed  Wisconsin 
distributer  for  the  line  of  transmission  machinery  and  equip- 
ment manufactured  by  the  Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering  Co.. 
Mifihawaka,  Ind.  The  quarters  of  the  Western  Iron  Stores 
Co.  are  being  remodeled  and  the  work  will  be  completed  on 
Nov.  25.  when  a  formal  opening  will  be  held  and  a  complete 
line  of  mill  supplies,  mechanics'  tools,  metal  and  woodwork- 
ing machines  will  be  displayed. 

John  W.  Gamble,  president  Standard  Chemical  Mfg.  Co.. 
and  vice-president  First  National  Bank.  Omaha,  Neb.,  has 
purchased  the  American  Machinery  &  Supply  Co..  Omaha, 
of  which  he  will  be  president  and  treasurer.  Thomas  Mc- 
Schane  will  be  vice-president  and  general  manager  and  Ben- 
jamin J.  Harrison  secretary. 

The  Peerless  sheet  metal  Works.  Inc..  637  First  Avenue. 
N'ew  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000, 
to  manufacture  sheet  metal  and  other  metal  products.  It 
is  still  in  the  process  of  organization.  The  incorporators 
are :  I.  L.  Gaffeln  and  M.  Heyert. 

The  Bertclsen  &  Petersen  Engineering  Co.,  Eiist  Boston, 
ship  and  stationary  repairs,  discontinued  business  under  this 
name  Nov.  1.  Otflcials  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  working 
forces  have  become  associated  with  the  Atlantic  Works  Cor- 
poration, which  has  purchased  a  part  of  the  former  company's 
real  estate.  Hoating  dry  dock  and  other  equipment.  With 
these  added  facilities,  the  Atlantic  Works  Corporation  can 
repair  vessels  up  to  and  including  10.000  tons.  Under  the 
combination  Fred  McQuesten  Is  president;  Jens  Berteisen. 
vice-president:  Alfred  E.  Cox.  treasurer  and  general  man- 
■iger;  Edward  P.  Robinson,  agent;  Paul  J.  Berteisen,  works 
manager :  Joseph  M.  Robinson,  purchasing  agent ;  George  S. 
Webster,  superintendent ;  Ralph  C.  Christcnsen,  outside  super- 
intendent, and  Carl  G.  Hedblom.  assistant  superintendent. 

Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co..  Pittsburgh,  announces  that 
Edgar  T.  Ward  Sons  Co.  has  been  made  Us  exclusive  dis- 
tributing agents  in  those  centers  where  the  Ward   company 


maintains  warehouses.  These  are  located  in  Boston,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Brooklyn.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  Columbia 
Steel  &  Shafting  Co.  maintains  its  own  warehouses  in  Detroit 
and  Cleveland. 

C.  S.  Norrls  and  A.  J.  Lewis  have  organized  the  Esther 
Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  416  State  Building,  Pittsburgh.  The 
company  will  do  a  brokerage  and  agency  business  in  coal 
and  coke. 

The  Valley  Foundrj-  &  Machine  Works.  Inc..  710-32  H 
Street.  Fresno,  Cal.,  announces  that  W.  R.  Marvin  has  suc- 
ceeded L.  E.  Woodsend  as  general  manager. 

The  C.  P.  Bulotti  Machinery  Co.,  67  Main  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  agent  in  California  territory 
for  the  Whiting  Corporation,  cranes,  foundry  equipment  and 
railroad  specialties.  Harvey.  111.,  to  succeed  the  Eccles  & 
Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Such  executive  and  administrative  offices  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Steel  Co.  as  are  directly  connected  with  the  erection  of 
the  new  mechanical  puddling  plant  at  Warren.  Ohio,  will  be 
removed  to  the  plant  offices  at  North  Mahoning  Avenue. 
Warren,  the  address  of  which  is  R.  F.  D.  3.  Warren.  Ohio, 
effective  Nov.  1.  Those  of  the  personnel  who  will  remove  to 
Warren  at  this  time  are  T.  M.  Phillips.  H.  Z.  Bixler,  E.  S. 
Harrar,  L.  J.  Wilson,  W.  E.  Schmidt  and  J.  P.  Suter. 

The  Alvord  Reamer  &  Tool  Co.,  Millersburg,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  C.  C.  Strout  in  the  capacity  of 
vice-president  in  charge  of  .sales.  He  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Victor  Saw  Works  as  western  sales  man- 
ager, and  with  the  Safety  Wrench  &  Appliance  Co.  as  general 
sales  manager.  This  company  has  formed  a  service  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  its  engineering  division  to  function 
in  supplying  consulting  service  in  connection  with  special  tool 
equipment.  A.  M.  Lindsley  will  have  charge  of  the  new 
department. 

The  Morris  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  808  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn, 
tools  and  tool  holders,  has  removed  its  offices  to  30  Church 
Street,  New  York. 

The  Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Co.,  5900  Maurice  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  announces  the  opening  of  a  district  sales  office  at 
53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

The  Arion  Steel  Co.,  after  Oct.  26,  will  have  its  offices 
and  warehouse  located  at  123  Oliver  Street.  Boston,  carrying 
a  complete  line  of  steel. 

The  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  1  South  Twenty- 
first  Street,  Philadelphia,  recently  acquired  by  A.  T.  Doud,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  William  H.  Frick'as  chief  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  development  and  service  departments. 
Mr.  Frick,  who  is  a  grinder  expert,  was  previously  connected 
with  Budd  Wheel  Co.  as  equipment  engineer,  with  the  Landis 
Tool  Co.  as  master  mechanic,  and  in  a  similar  capacity  with 
the  Cleveland  Automatic  Co.,  Gisholt  Machine  Co..  Diehl 
Mfg.  Co..  and  the  Hero  Mfg.  Co.  D.  F.  Bruce  (formerly  with 
the  Remington  Arms  Co.  and  J.  E.  Lonergan).  was  appointed 
superintendent  in  charge  of  production.  He  was  formerly 
superintendent  with  McCambridge  Co.  The  Precision  & 
Thread  Grinder  Co.  is  preparing  field  and  construction  service, 
including  time  and  production  records,  on  precision  and  thread 
grinding. 


New  Trade  Publications 

steel  Lookers Richard  W.  Jefferis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Folder  No.  330  describes  and  illustrates  in  color  pressed 
steel  lockers,  single  and  in  sets,  including  specifications. 

Wood  Preseiratlon.— Century  Wood  Preserving  Co.. 
Century  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Catalog  No.  24.  24  pages. 
12  X  10  in.,  outlining  various  processes  used  to  combat 
deterioration  of  ties  and  timbers.  Special  sections 
show  the  action  of  destructive  agents,  prescribing  treat- 
ment and  explaining  control  and  measurement  of  pre- 
servatives. Cubical  contents  of  round  poles  and  con- 
tents of  crossties  appear  in  tabular  form. 

Service  and  Ita  Value  in  Dollars  and  -SenBC^Coni- 
bustion  Engineering  Corporation.  43  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  This  is  a  little  16-page  pamphlet  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  stoker  manufacturer,  In  which  busme.ss 
ethics  with  regard  to  the  sale  and  iBstallation  of  stok- 
ers receive  careful  attention.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  method  for  providing  a  definite 
amount  of  service  to  the  purchaser  wlh  a  mlnirauin 
number  of  visits. 

The  Co.ve  Stoker. — Combustion  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion. 4  3  Broad  Street.  New  York.  A  24 -page  pamphlet. 
8V4  by  11  in.,  dealing  with  a  chain  grate  stoker  designed 
particularly  for  operating  on  Western  and  mid-Western 
bituminous  coals.  A  number  of  test  reports  with  cor- 
responding curves  are  included.  The  pamphlet  shows 
several  installation  views  as  well  as  sketches  indicat- 
ing application  of  the  stoker  to  various  types  of  water- 
tube   boilers. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


BUYING  IMPROVING  SLOWLY 

Volume  of  Machine-Tool  Business  Still  Some- 
what Disappointing 
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recently  inquired  for.  A  supplemental  inquiry  covers 
a  number  of  bushing  and  wheel  presses.  The  orders  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  totaled  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  one  company's  orders  amounting  to 
close  to  $200,000.  The  Southern  Railway  is  inquiring 
for  four  tools. 

In  the  East  railroad  buying  is  scattered  and  not 
large  in  volume.  The  New  York  Central  has  bought 
a  car  wheel  lathe  and  the  Grand  Trunk  a  6-ft.  radial 
drill.  At  Pittsburgh  a  large  volume  of  business  is 
pending,  particularly  in  cranes,  it  being  estimated  that 
prospective  orders  total  about  $1,000,000.  In  addition 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  for  41  cranes, 
about  25  others  are  being  figured  on. 

Among  industrial  companies,  purchasers  of  ma- 
chine-tool equipment  include  the  Cincinnati  Hy-Speed 
Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  which  has  bought  six  ma- 
chines, and  the  Republic  Brass  Co.,  Cleveland,  which 
has  ordered  five  screw  machines.  The  Helsey  Wheel 
Co.,  Detroit,  is  a  prospect  for  machine  tools  for  manu- 
facturing motors  for  the  Gray  automobile.  The  Neely 
Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  inquired  for  eight  tools. 

Some  further  price  advances  are  noted  this  week. 


Western  Railroads  Place  Fairly  Large  Orders  and 
More  Are  to  Come  Soon 

Machine-tool  trade  is  still  disappointing  as  to  vol- 
ume, but  each  week  brings  some  encouraging  signs. 
Railroad  purchases  are  still  to  the  fore,  but  business 
in  some  other  lines,  notably  companies  in  or  affiliated 
with  the  automobile  industry,  shows  promise. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  has 
bought  the  shapers,  engine  lathes,  bending  rolls  and 
punches  and  shears  on  its  general  list,  and  will  prob- 
ably place  further  orders  soon.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  has  added  several  upright  drills  and 
portable  lathes  to  its  recent  purchases  and  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railway  has  bought  quite  heavily 
at  St.  Louis.  It  is  expected  that  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  will  close  this  week  at  Philadelphia  on  the  80  tools 


New  York 

New   York,  Oct.   30. 

EXCEPT  for  a  few  purchases  by  railroads,  the 
past  week  has  brought  no  marked  activity  in 
the  local  machine-tool  market.  The  New  York 
Central  has  bought  a  car  wheel  lathe  and  a  New 
York  company  has  sold  a  6-ft.  radial  drill  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  a  250-Ib.  steam  hammer  to  the 
St.  Louis.  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific.  A  large 
number  of  machine  tools,  mostly  of  the  smaller 
types,  will  be  thrown  on  the  market  shortly,  an 
auction  sale  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  former 
Wright-Martin  aircraft  plant  at  Long  Island  City 
having  been  ordered  for  Nov.  14.  Included  in  tlie 
equipment  are  considerable  numbers  of  turret  screw 
machines,    drilling    machines,    lathes,    etc. 

Quietness  continues  in  the  crane  market,  al- 
though there  are  a  fair  number  of  inquiries  cur- 
rent for  both  locomotive  and  electric  overhead 
cranes.  The  hand-power  crane  market  is  dull. 
Prices  on  both  overhead  and  locomotive  cranes  ex- 
hibit an  advancing  tendency.  Some  manufactur- 
ers of  chain  blocks  and  hand-power  cranes  have 
made  slight  percentages  of  increase  and  one  loco- 
motive crane  builder  is  said  to  be  on  the  point 
of  increasing  quotations.  A  pending  order,  which 
is  expected  to  be  closed  this  week  is  from  the 
Hummell-Ross  Fibre  Corporation,  which  has  been 
receiving  bids  on  a  5-ton.  single  I  beam  hand- 
power  crane  and  a  10-ton,  39-ft.  6-in.  span  hand- 
power  crane  through  J.  H.  Wallace  &  Co.,  5  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York,  consulting  engineers.  The 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  is 
building  an  addition  to  its  plant  has  recently  pur- 
chased cranes.  The  inquiry  of  Sanderson  &  Porter, 
New  York,  for  a  100-ton  overhead  traveling  crane 
may  be  closed  this  week. 
Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Phoenix  Utility  Ca.,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  a  60-ton, 
4-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corpora- 
tion. 

Lockjoint   Pipe  Co.,  Ampere,   N.   J.,  four   25-ton  and   two 


10-ton  locomotive  cranes  for  handling  buckets  from  the 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  200  Fifth  A\enue,  New 
Y'ork,  a  20-ton,  50-ft.  boom  locomotive  crane  for  use  at  its 
Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  plant,  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Brooklyn  Foundry  Co..  Boulevard  and  Orchard  Streets, 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  a  2-ton,  22-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  travel- 
ing crane  from  the  Columbia  Hoist  &  Machine  Co. 

Mackintosh-Heraphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  50-ton,  60-ft. 
span  crane  with  ID-ton  auxiliary  and  a  5-ton,  30-ft.  span 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Niles-Beraent-Pond  Co. 

The  Curran  Motor  Car  Co.,  61  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
will  soon  take  bids  for  a  one-story  assembling  plant,  60  x  100 
ft.,  in  the  North  Albany  section,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 
A.   L.   Delahanty,  17   Steuben   Street,   is   architect. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  15  Dey  Street,  New  York, 
has  filed  plans  for  a  two-story  service  building  and  machine 
repair  shop,  155  x  202  ft.,  at  'WTiite  Plains  Avenue  and  Pen- 
field  Street,  for  company  automobiles  and  trucks,  to  cost 
?200,000,  including  equipment.  McKenzie,  Voorhies  & 
Gmelin,    342    Madison   Avenue,   are   architects. 

Officials  kof  the  W.  N.  Best  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  Y'ork, 
have  organized  the  W.  N.  Best  Engineering  Corporation 
under  Delaware  laws,  with  capital  of  ?100,000,  to  manu- 
facture oil  burning  equipment,  tar  burners  and  kindred  ap- 
paratus. The  company  is  headed  by  A,  H.  Best.  Carl  E. 
Zihold  and  Charles  A.  Beach. 

The  Cantor  Corporation,  care  of  Prank  S.  Parker,  44 
Court  Street.  Brooklyn,  consulting  engineer,  will  build  a  two- 
story  garage  and  machine  shop,  150  x  200  ft.,  at  Park  Ave- 
nue and  164th  Street,  to  cost  about  $150,000. 

The  Estate  of  S.  Weinstein,  100  Richardson  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, manufacturer  of  doors,  sash,  etc.,  has  purchased  prop- 
erty at  Meserole  Avenue  and  Calyer  Street,  Greenpoint 
section,  for  $70,000,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant,  including  ma- 
chine shop  and  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$500,000.  Machinery  for  the  most  part  will  be  electrically 
operated.  It  is  purposed  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  service 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  Fulton  Metal  Co.,  296-8  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  is 
taking  bids  for  a  one-story  addition  at  Fourth  Avenue  and 
First  Street,   80x90  ft.,  to  cost  $17,000. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  90  West  Street,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  machine  tools,  wood-working  machinery,  etc., 
with  plant  and  headquarters  at  Salem,  Ohio,  has  disposed  of 
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a  bond  issue  of  $250,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  additional  working  capital.  A.  O. 
Silver  is  treasurer. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  Government  Adminis- 
tration, 233  Broadway,  New  York,  are  planning  for  the 
electrification  of  the  Tampico-San  Luis  Potosi  Division, 
about  27.')  miles,  to  include  power  plants,  electric  shops  and 
other  mechanical  and  electrical  structures.  G.  L.  Trevino, 
Monterey,   Mex.,   is  electrical  engineer  in   charge. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
will  make  improvements  at  its  New  York  headquarters  and 
parts  department,  Broadway  and  West  Seventieth  Street,  to 
cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Bliss  Waterproof  Concrete  Block  Co.,  34  Union  Hall 
Street.  Jamaica.  L,.  I.,  has  plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory. 
100  X  200  ft.,  at  Carroll  and  Foley  Streets,  to  cost  about 
$50,000. 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  &  Tran.sport  Co..  120  Broad- 
way. New  York,  has  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  oil  re- 
finery at  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  near  Wilmington,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  Plans  are  being  perfected 
fer  taking  over  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  same  address, 
a  subsidiary,  and  merging  with  the  parent  organization. 
Edward  L.  Doheny  is  head  of  both  companies. 

Weinberg  Brothers,  167  Central  Avenue.  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
have  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  machine  and  repair 
shop  at  152  Sherman  Street,  and  will  soon  break  ground. 
Peter  J.  Pagano,  61  Maiden  Lane.  Albany,  is  architect. 

Officials  of  the  Iron  Products  Corporation,  41  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  are  forming  a  subsidiary  organiza- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  radiators,  stoves  and  furnaces. 
Extensive  operations  are  planned,  including  plant  establish- 
ment in  different  sections.  The  present  branch  of  the  parent 
organization  devoted  to  this  line  of  production  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  new  company. 

Officials  of  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co..  230  West 
Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  with  plant  and  headquarters 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  have  organized  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Service  &  Sales  Co.,  to  establish  and  operate  repair  and 
service  plants  in  various  cities.     H.  H.  Timken  is  head. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  perfecting  arrangements  for  a  bond  issue  of 
about  $5,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements,  including  additional  machinery 
installation,  at  its  plants  in  Colorado  and  Mexico. 

The  Eastern  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  has  taken  bids  for  a  two-story  addition,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $45,000. 

Motors,  controllers,  mechanical  conveyors  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  printing  plant  to  be  erected 
by  the  Paterson  Industrial  Development  Co.,  5  Colt  Street. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  cost  about  $400,000.  Walter  Kidde  &  Co., 
140  Cedar  Street.  New  York,  are  engineers. 

S.  Kukielski,  431  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  wagon  parts,  automobile  bodies,  etc.,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  two-story  works  at  415-21 
Montgomery  Street,  to  cost  $53,000.  C.  O'Brien,  care  of 
owner,  is  architect. 

The  Empire  State  Ice  Co.,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  is  taking 
bids  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  ice-manufacturing  plant, 
65  X  200  ft. 

The  Salem  Glass  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J.,  is  planning  to  rebuild 
the  portion  of  its  works  destroyed  by  flre  Oct.  16.  with  loss 
of  $200,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Davis  Automobile  Co.,  South  Pearl  Street.  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  commissioned  Walter  Custer,  75  East  Com- 
merce Street,  architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  one  and  two- 
story  service  and  machine  repair  works,  75  x  75  ft.  John 
H.  Davis  is  head. 

The  J.  S.  Mundy  Hoisting  Engine  Co.,  696  P^relinghuysen 
Avenue.  Newark,  has  tentative  plans  for  an  addition  to  its 
main  shop,  to  include  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 
Other  extensions  will  also  be  made  to  double,  approximately, 
the  present  production.     Work  will  commence  in   1923. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Corporation,  Public  Service 
Terminal,  Newark,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  three- 
story  steel  and  concrete  addition,  142x325  ft.,  to  its  power 
plant  at  Polnt-No-Point,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements,  City 
Hall,  Newark,  is  receiving  bids  for  a  two-story  addition  to 
the  municipal  automobile  service  and  repair  works  at  Frank- 
lin Street  and  Broom  Alley,  to  cost  $175,000. 

The  William  H.  NicoUs  Co..  2-10  College  Place,  Brooklyn, 
Is  inquiring  for  a  used  96-ln.  vertical  boring  mill. 


New  England 


Boston^  Oct.  31. 

THE  machine  tool  market  is  more  active  in  spots 
with  the  demand  for  new  equipment  again 
featuring  business.  October,  with  several  local 
concerns,  at  least,  will  prove  one  of  the  few  months 
this  year  where  red  figures  do  not  appear  on  books. 
Going  business  as  a  rule  is  still  confined  to  one.  two 
or  three  tools,  but  lists,  although  small,  are  de- 
veloping. 

A  paper  mill  has  a  list  of  nine  tools,  against 
which  two  will  be  bought  now  and  the  remainder 
later.  A  Massachusetts  machinery  builder  is  about 
to  close  on  a  round  number,  possibly  a  dozen  mill- 
ing machines,  and  three  or  four  lists  calling  for 
various  sized  presses  have  made  their  appearance. 
Some  lists  out.  however,  do  not  hold  much  promise- 
For  instance,  a  Connecticut  shipyard  is  asking  for 
prices  on  several  large  machines,  but  in  this  case 
the  inquiry  is  believed  to  be  for  inventory  purposes. 
A  New  Britain  inquiry  for  200  polishing  stands- 
and  attachments  holds  little  promise. 

Sales  the  past  week  include  six  presses  to  a 
Rhode  Island  concern ;  a  $2,600  milling  machine 
to  a  Connecticut  interest :  two  24-in.  shapers  to  a 
Springfield,  Mass.,  district  manufacturer,  and  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  upright  drills,  grinders,  saws., 
shapers  and  lathes,  in  addition  to  used  planers, 
lathes,  pressers  and  shapers  to  textile  and  other 
machinery  makers,  etc.  The  Atlas  Tack  Co..  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.,  recently  bought  tack  making  equip- 
ment for  its  proposed  new  St.  Louis  plant.  There- 
is  a  possibility  of  much  of  the  company's  Cleve- 
land plant  equipment  being  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Cleveland  plant  given  up.  Small  fine  tools,  ma- 
chine tool  parts,  files,  hacksaws,  drills  and  reamers 
are   moving  in  larger  volume. 

Nut  and  bolt  machinery  makers,  effective 
Nov.  1,  advanced  prices  appro.ximately  10  per  cent. 
Cranes  are  on  the  point  of  advancing ;  builders 
have  notified  prospective  customers  that  outstand- 
ing quotations  hold  only  for  a  limited  period.  Al- 
though nothing  official  has  been  given  out,  it  is 
indicated  an  advance  in  prices  for  all  sizes  and 
kinds  of  motors  will  be  put  into  effect  in  the  near 
future.  Leading  makers  of  leather  belting  have 
gone  up  approximately  10  per  cent  on  list  quota- 
tions. Manufacturers  of  saws  have  advanced  prices 
10  per  cent  on  everything  but  hacksaws. 

Bids  were  taken  last  week  on  a  two-story  50x170  ft. 
manufacturing  unit  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  contemplated  by- 
the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  93  Grand  Street.. 
Worcester,    M;iss. 

The  Brooks  Skinner  Co.,  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass..  portable- 
garages,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story,  100x242  ft. 
plant,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

Fletcher-Thompson,  Inc.,  10S9  Broad  Street,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  are  the  architects  for  a  two-story,  $250,000  manu- 
facturing plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Thompson  Machine  Co., 
Belleville.  N.  J.,  contract  for  which  has  been  let. 

The  New  Haven  Malleable  Iron  Co..  New^  Haven,  Conn., 
has  bought  about  five  acres  of  land  on  Middletown  Avenue, 
adjoining  its  plant,  for  future  expansion. 

George  M.  Thompson.  West  Newton.  Mass..  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel 
Corporation,  Worcester.  Mass.,  is  equipping  a  small  steel  roll- 
ing mill  on  Mildred  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Boston,  consisting 
of  a  one-story.  60  x  115  ft.  building  and  two  one-story  storage 
units,  25  X  35  ft.,  and  50  x  150  ft.  Bralnerd,  Leeds  &  Kellogg. 
Boston,   are   the  architects. 

The  Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Co..  892  River  Street,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass..  manufacturer  of  paper  products,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  27  School  Street, 
for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  machine  department  to  cost 
$30,000.  George  F.  Hardy,  309  Broadway.  New  York,  is 
engineer. 

The  Suburban  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Winthrop,  Mass.,  is 
arranging  for  a  stock  issue  of  $417,000.  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used   for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  New  Haven  Sherardizing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  iron  specialties,  mandrels,  etc..  is  concluding  nego- 
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tiations  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Akron.  Ohio,  for  the 
removal  of  its  plant  to  that  city.  An  existing  building, 
tot.'xling  about  7000  sq.  ft.   will  be  taken  over. 

■Dominick  Bertolili.  care  of  George  A.  Cornet,  10  Central 
Avenue.  Lynn,  Mass..  architect,  has  plans  in  progress  for  a 
one-story  machine  shop,  40x130  ft.,  on  Wilson  Square, 
Peabody,  Mass. 

The  Hersey  Mfg.  Co..  314  West  Second  Street.  Boston, 
manufacturer  of  special  machinery,  will  commence  the  erec- 
tion of  a  two-story  factory  on  K  Street,  to  cost  approximately 
$30,000. 

The  Vermont  Hydro-Electric  Corporation.  Pittsford,  Vt.. 
will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  plant 
at  Cervers  Falls,  to  include  the  installation  of  a  1250-kw. 
generator,  water  wheel,  and  auxiliary  machinery. 

The  Parker  Wire  Goods  Co.,  IS  Grafton  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass..  is  clearing  a  site  at  Washington  and  Lamartine 
Streets,  heretofore  occupied  by  the  Star  Foundry,  for  a  new 
one-story  plant  totaling  about  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
The  present  works  will  be  removed  to  the  new  location. 
Edward  D.  Priest  is  head. 

The  Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn.,  is  in  the  market 
for  10  mill  trucks,  approximate  dimensions  27  in.  high  and 
40  in.  wide,  length  10  to  12  ft. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   Oct.    30. 

HU.vrPHRETS  &  CO.,  Front  and  Tusculum  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, operating  a  structural  iron  and  steel  works. 
have  awarded  a  contract  to  E.  E.  HoUenback.  Inc.,  1S04 
Brandywine  Street,  for  a  new  plant,  two-stories,  60x118 
ft.,    to    cost    $27,000. 

The  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co..  Hunting  Park  Avenue 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  steel 
automobile  bodies,  has  filed  plans  for  two  one-story  additions. 
Other  structures  will  be  erected  later,  for  which  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Ballinger  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  architect  and  engineer.  The  company  is  arranging 
for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $8,750,000  to  $14,498,300,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  enlargements. 

P.  Randolph,  Poplar  and  Forty-first  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, is  asking  bids  for  a  two-story,  reinforced  concrete, 
50  x  100  ft.,  garage  and  machine  shop  at  Mascher  and  Wy- 
oming Streets,  to  cost  $100,000.  Neubauer  &  Supowitz,  929 
Chestnut  Street,  are  architects. 

A  machine  and  repair  shop  will  be  installed  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  new  three-.story  building  to  be  erected  by  the 
United  Auto  Sales  Co..  Philadelphia,  local  representative  for 
the  Studebaker  automobile,  on  property  adjoining  the  present 
structure. 

Property  of  the  Nelson  Blower  &  Furnace  Co..  Boston, 
acquired  by  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
to  satisfy  a  claim,  including  lathes,  milling  machines,  screw 
machines,  grinders,  etc.,  will  be  sold  on  Nov.  16,  at  plant  site, 
4825   Reno   Street,   West  Philadelphia. 

The  Eberhard  Watch  Corporation  of  America,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  has 
acquired  100  building  lots  in  the  Woodside  Park  district  as 
a  site  for  a  new  watch  movement  and  case  manufacturing 
plant.  It  will  consist  of  eight  individual  units,  with  admin- 
istration building,  power  house  and  other  mechanical  de- 
partments, and  will  cost  close  to  $200,000.  It  will  give  em- 
ployment to  500  operatives.  George  F.  Eberhard,  formerly 
manager  at  the  local  plant  of  the  IngersoU  Watch  Co..  heads 
the  new  organization,  which  is  represented  by  Marvin  L. 
Spaulding,   147   East  State  Street. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  under  consideration  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. The  company  has  arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital 
from  $5,500,000  to  $35,500,000,  and  will  use  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds   for   expansion. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Electric  Co..  Bethel,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
the  Tost  mill  property  at  Lickdale,  Pa.  as  a  site  for  a  new- 
electric  generating  plant  It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $125,000. 
The  Merchant  &  Evans  Co..  2035  Washington  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  metal  roofing,  and  the  Globe 
Automatic  Sprinkler  Co..  same  address,  associated,  have  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory  on  Fountain  Ave- 
nue, Lancaster.  Pa..  75  x  150  ft.  Powell  Evans  is  president. 
The  Ix)wer  Milford-Lehigh  Power  Co..  the  Dunham-Busks 
Power  Co.,  both  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  the  Washington-Berks 
Power  Co.  and  Hereford -Berks  Power  Co..  both  of  Reading. 
Pa.,  afiiliated,  recently  organized,  have  plans  under  way  for 
the  installation  of  power  plants  and  systems  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  The  companies  are  closely  associated  with 
the  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Reading. 

The  Tamaqua  Mfg.  Co..  East  Broad  Street.  Tamaqua,  Pa., 


manufacturer  of  mining  machinery  and  part.'?^  has  plans  for 
enlargements  to  double,  approximately,  the  present  capacity. 
The  Central  Abattoir  Co..  Chestnut  Street.  Reading,  Pa., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  three-story  packing 
plant,  with  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  department,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $185,000,  including  machinery. 

W.  T.  Merrick,  Wellsboro.  Pa.,  and  associates,  are  plan- 
ning for  a  new  power  plant  at  Blossburg,  Pa.,  for  local  light 
and  power  service,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  General  Refractories  Co..  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
has  acquired  the  plants  and  businesses  of  the  Hayes  Run 
Fire  Brick  Co..  Orviston.  Pa.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  Beech  Creek,  Pa.  The  properties  will  be  consoli- 
dated with  others  lately  purchased  in  this  same  section  and 
continued  in  operation.  The  purchasing  company  has  ar- 
ranged to  operate  with  a  capital  of  $18,000,000. 

Fire,  Oct.  25.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Monessen  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa.,  with  loss 
estimated    at    $200,000.    including    equipment. 

E.  P.  James  &  Sons,  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  operating  the  Le- 
Grand  Drill  Works,  manufacturers  of  mechanical  equipment, 
have  plans  nearing  completion  for  new  works. 

The  Adelphia  Mfg.  &  Plating  Co.,  Orthodox  and  Belgrade 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional equipment. 

Motors,  controllers,  conveying  machinery  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  printing  plant  of  the 
"Pottsville  Daily  Republican,"  Pottsville.  Pa.,  for  which  prop- 
erty has  been  purchased.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
J.  H.  Zerbey  heads  the  company. 

A  power  house,  mechanical  conveyors  and  hoppers,  and 
other  operating  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  municipal 
incinerating  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000.  S.  F. 
Hassler  is  commissioner. 

The  Confederated  Home  Abattoir  Co.,  Bethlehem.  Pa., 
has  acquired  a  local  site  for  a  new  packing  house,  with  re- 
frigerating and  cold  storage  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

Richard  J.  Boyer,  head  of  the  R.  J.  Boyer  Printing  Co., 
Lebanon.  Pa.,  has  organized  a  new  company  to  build  and  op- 
erate a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  disk  wheels,  special  rims 
and  other  steel  automotive  products.  Machinery  will  be  or- 
dered at  once.  Mr.  Boyer  will  be  president  of  the  company  ; 
L.  Raymond  Reigert,  vice-president,  and  Frank  P.  Hammar, 
secretary    and    treasurer. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore.   Oct.  30. 

PLANS  have  been  completed  by  the  Baltimore  Steel  Co., 
Eastern  Avenue  and  Eden  Street,  Baltimore,  for  two  one- 
story  additions  to  cost  $40,000.  Plans  are  also  being  con- 
sidered for  a  new  one-story  steel  fabricating  extension,  to 
cost  $50,000.  on  site  recently  purchased.  Gilbert  A.  Wehr  is 
president. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  14  for  one  150-ton 
steam  hydraulic  forging  press,  with  spare  parts,  for  the  naval 
station  at  Bellevue,  D.  C,  schedule  257 ;  until  Nov.  21  for 
3750  ft.  galvanized  steel  pipe  for  Mare  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   schedule    260. 

Fire,  Oct.  23.  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Porcelain  Enamel 
cS:  Mfg.  Co..  O'Donnell  and  Eighth  Streets,  Baltimore,  manu- 
facturer of  porcelain-making  machinery,  etc.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  close  to  $400,000.  including  buildings  and  equip- 
ment.    It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Jamison  Cold  Storage  Door  Co..  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
manufacturer  of  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  equipment,  is 
planning  an  addition,  to  include  a  galvanizing  works. 

R.  E.  Piper,  1522  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond.  Va., 
manufacturer  of  roofing,  cornices  and  other  metal  products, 
plans  the  installation  of  a  new  power  shearing  machine  and 
other  equipment. 

George  W.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Haddington  Building,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  have  plans  in  progress  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  their  ice-manufacturing  plant,  to  cost  $100,000,  including 
equipment.  Ophuls  &  Hill,  112  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,   are   engineers. 

The  Purchasing  Agent.  Post  Oflice  Department.  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  6  for  two  arbor  presses,  each 
of  approximately  5  tons  pressure,  and  until  Nov.  8  for  3000 
No.   14  steel  wire  belt  hooks. 

The  Rodrain  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  is 
planning  for  a  new  three-story  reduction  plant  near  Lexing- 
ton, N.   C,   to  cost   about  $500,000,   including  machinery.     A 
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power  house  and  machine  shop  will  be  built.  J.  L.  Mitten- 
huler  is  in  charge. 

The  Andrews-Harris  Boiler  &  Machine  Co.,  Petersburg. 
Va..  will  install  a  boring  machine  and  other  equipment. 

The  Reus  Brothers  Co..  146  West  Mount  Royal  Avenue. 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  piston  rings,  etc.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Charles  L.  Stockhausen  Co.,  Water  Street,  for 
a  one-story  addition,  59  x  83  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $25,000. 

The  Standard  Electric  Machinery  Co.,  7  East  Hill  Street, 
Baltimore,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  7-10  hp. 
motors  and  300-600  kw.  turbo-generator  sets,  with  switch- 
board, surface  condenser  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

An  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  will  be  installed 
in  connection  with  a  new  waterworlts  system  at  Williams- 
port,  Md.,  for  which  bonds  tor  $100,000  are  being  arranged. 
The  City  Council  is  in  charge. 

J.  A.  Harvey,  Kinston,  N.  C,  is  arranging  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  company  to  construct  and  operate  an  ice-manu- 
facturing and  cold  storage  plant  at  Wauchula,  Fla.,  for  which 
tentative  plans  are  under  way. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad  Co., 
Richmond.  Va.,  has  acquired  about  30  acres  at  Acca  as  a 
site  for  new  locomotive  and  car  shops. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  will 
electrify  its  coal  terminal  at  Lambert's  Point,  Piers  2  and  3, 
with  120-ton  coal  dumpers  and  other  mechanical  equipment. 

The  Wortendyke  Mfg.  Co.,  foot  of  Thirteenth  Street,  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  manufacturer  of  paper  products,  has  authorized 
plans  for  a  new  three-story  factorj',  to  cost  $200,000,  with 
maehineiT.  Carncal  &  Johnson,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,   are  architects. 

R.  P.  Johnson,  Wytheville,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  is  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  a  20  hp.,  oil-operated  engine,  portable  or 
stationary. 

The  People's  Motor  Co.,  West  Tabb  Street,  Petersburg, 
Va..  will  install  bench  tools  in  its  repair  works,  also  a  lathe. 

The  Chief  of  Air  Service.  United  States  Army,  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  6  for  10  motor-driven  gasoline 
pumps,  circular  23-54. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  12  for  two  automatic  riveting 
hammers. 

Beckerley  &  Trusler,  306  Stewart  Building,  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealers,  are  making  inquiries  for  two  horizontal 
return  tubular  boilers,  150  hp. ;  26-36  in.  band  saw  and  bench 
Joiner. 

The  Board  of  Awards,  office  of  the  City  Register,  Balti- 
more, will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  8  for  400  boiler  tubes  for 
the  Highway  Engineer  Department. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Norfolk.  Va.,  will 
build  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  on  the  Blue- 
stone  River,  near  Graham,  Va. 

The  Auto  Service  Co..  1504  West  Broad  Street.  Richmond, 
Va..  plans  the  installation  of  a  drill  press,  emery  grinder  and 
other  equipment  at  its  repair  department.  W.  H.  Wyatt  is 
head. 

The  Lynchburg  Foundry  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  will  re- 
build the  portion  of  its  pattern  shops  recently  destroyed  by 
Are.     An  official  estimate  of  loss  has  not  been  announced. 

The  Crystal  Ice  Co.,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C,  has  commis- 
sioned Ophuls  &  Hill,  112  West  Forty-second  Street,  New- 
York,  to  prepare  plana  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  ice- 
manufacturing  plant,  with  improvements  in  present  building, 
to  cost  $100,000. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  30. 

THI':  M.  D.  Knowlton  Co.,  manufacturer  of  paper  box  ma- 
chinery, plans  to  erect  a  100x137  ft.  one-story  brick  and 
steel  addition  to  its  works  on  Elizabeth  Street.  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  Palmyra  Pump  &  Accessories  Co.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently organized  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  patented  automobile  equipment  and  devices. 
An  atnilated  factory  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  will  be  removed  here. 

The  Empire  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,100,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  plants 
and  system. 

A  lathe,  combination  saw,  cutoff  saw,  band  saw,  bench 
tools,  electric  motors  and  oU>er  equipment  will  be  installed 
in  the  two-story  wood-working  mechanical  shop  to  be  erected 
at  23  Poplar  Avenue,  Buffalo,  by  William  P.  Hoffman. 

The  BInghamton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y..  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  will  take 
over  and  consolidate  the  plants  of  the  McGiU  &  Holforxl  Mfg. 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery,  and  Shapley  &  Wells, 


US  Washington  Street,  manufacturer  of  tioilers  and  ma- 
chinery, both  of  the  same  city.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
expansion.  F.  L.  Dennis  and  R.  S.  Cooper  head  the  new 
company. 

The  Powertown  Tire  Corporation,  253  East  Avenue. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  four-story  service 
building  at  217-19  East  Avenue,  40x60  ft,  to  cost  $45,000. 
Hutchinson  &  Strutz,  Cutler  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Stelnmetz  Electric  Motor  Car  Corporation.  Kate 
Avenue  and  the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  Baltimore,  is 
considering  plans  for  a  new  plant  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to 
manufacture  electrically-operated  motor  trucks.  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Stelnmetz.  chief  engineer  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  heads  the  company.  K.  E.  Turner  is  assistant 
general  manager. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  arranging  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $750,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  C.  D.  Reynolds  Co.,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  rebuilding  its  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant,  de- 
stroyed by  Are  Oct.  25  with  loss  estimated  at  $80,000.  Fred 
Reynolds  is  head. 

Officials  of  the  Northern  New  York  Utilities,  Inc.,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  have  organized  the  Power  Corporation  of  New 
York,  with  capita!  of  $1,000,000  and  300,000  shares  of  stock, 
no  par  value,  to  operate  hydroelectric  power  plants  for  in- 
dustrial service.  Water  power  property  of  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.  and  the  Hanna  Paper  Corporation,  St.  Regis  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  has  been  acquired,  as  well  as  a  site  on  the 
Racquette  River,  where  a  hydroelectric  plant  of  60,000  hp. 
is  contemplated.  John  N.  Carlisle,  president  Northern  New 
York  Utilities,  Inc.,  will  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  new 
company. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,   Oct.   30. 

THE  local  machine  tool  trade  is  figuring  on  the 
greatest  amount  of  business  it  has  had  at  one 
time  in  more  than  two  years.  This,  rather  than 
the  amount  being  placed,  is  the  encouragmg  fea- 
ture of  the  situation.  Among  the  important  pros- 
pective business  are  the  14  heavy  tools  for  the 
new  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. ; 
the  lists  recently  put  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road for  its  Juniata  and  Conway  shops  and  that 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Another 
list  before  the  trade  is  one  of  eight  tools  for  the 
Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  calls  for  a 
lathe,  shaper,  miller,  drill  press,  grinder,  hacksaw, 
an  arbor  press  and  a  portable  grinder.  Single  tool 
inquiries  still  are  numerous.  The  trade  as  a  whole 
looks  upon  much  of  the  prospective  business  as 
very  likely  to  close  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  cranes  .and  other  heavj'  equipment  the  story 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  lighter  lines.  The  local 
offices  of  power  equipment  manufacturers,  while 
reporting  actual  business  to  be  slow,  state  that 
prospective  orders  exceeding  $1,000,000  in  value 
are  being  figured  on.  Pending  crane  business  also 
is  heavy.  Exclusive  of  the  41  cranes  for  the  new 
Gary  tube  mills  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  there 
are  what  are  regarded  as  live  inquiries  for  about 
25  overhead  cranes,  at  least  10  jib  cranes  and  a 
number  of  hoists.  Preliminary  quotations  for  esti- 
mating purposes  are  also  going  out  every  day.  The 
National  Tube  Co.  is  expected  to  buy  its  cranes 
soon.  There  has  been  a  report  that  the  order 
had  been  placed  and  that  an  Ohio  and  a  Michigan 
builder  had  divided  the  award.  Confirmation,  how- 
ever,  is   lacking. 

A  steel  maker  outside  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  in  the 
market  for  three  10-ton  mill  type  cranes.  The  Hoppers  Co. 
has  not  yet  placed  the  5-ton  and  10-ton  air-operated  over- 
head cranes  for  the  by-product  plant  addition  to  the  Clalr- 
ton  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  nor  for  a  10-ton  hand- 
power  crane  for  the  by-product  plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel 
Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.  A  50-ton  power  house  crane  for  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  still  is  pending,  while  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  in  addition  to  the  tools  it  has  taken  bids 
on  for  its  Conway  shops.  Freedom.  Pa.,  has  inquired  tor  a 
10-ton  3-motor  overhead  crane,  a  2-motor  hoist  and  10  Jib 
cranes  tor  those  shops.  The  Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.  wants  a 
5-ton,  60-ft.  span  crane. 

In   crane   and   heavj'   equipment    orders    the    Mackintosh- 
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Hemphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  recently  closed  for  a  50-ton  Niles 
crane  with  5-ton  auxiliary  hoist,  for  its  Garrison  plant,  this 
being  a  duplicate  of  a  crane  already  at  that  plant ;  the  Du- 
lloth  Steel  Car  &  Truck  Co.,  Osgood,  Pa.,  h.as  bought  one 
10-ton  3-motor  crane,  one  5-ton,  one-motor  crane  and  one 
2-ton,  one-motor  crane  from  the  Barber  Foster  Co.,  Cleve- 
land :  the  J.  E.  Moss  Iron  Works,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  has 
bought  a  used  10-ton  Northern  crane  of  57-ft.  2-ln.  span 
from  stock  at  the  Hog  Island  shipyard,  and  Wellman-Seaver- 
Bforgan  Co..  Cleveland,  has  taken  orders  for  four  oven  push- 
ers for  the  addition  to  the  Clairton  by-product  plant  and 
one  for  the  by-product  plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co., 
together  with   much   other   oven   equipment. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Westinghouse 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  is  taking  bids  for  an  addition  to  its 
plant  at  Sixteenth  and  Pike  Streets.  The  W.  G.  Wilkins 
Co.,  Westinghouse  Building,  is  engineer. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Frick  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  has 
disposed  of  a  bond  issue  of  $3.t,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and   improvements. 

The  Maniscaico  New  Power  System  Co.,  M.  &  M.  Bank 
Building.  Sharon.  Pa.,  is  arranging  for  the  installation  of 
machinery  in  a  local  building  to  manufacture  a  special  type 
electric  motors  and  parts. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Pcnn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  power  house  at  State 
Line,  Pa.,  to  connect  with  the  system  of  the  Monongahela 
Power  &  Railway  Co.,  RIversville,  W.  Va.,  lately  acquired. 
Plans  are  nearing  completion  for  a  new  80,000  hp.  electric 
plant  at  Charleroi,  Pa. 

The  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont.  W.  Va., 
has  issued  bonds  for  $350,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  mining  plant  extensions  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
other  properties,  including  the  installation  of  power  and 
mechanical  equipment 

-The  National  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  Irvine,  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  heavy  type  drill  press  and  other 
equipment. 

The  Greenview  Coal  Co.,  Greenview,  W.  Va.,  recently 
organized,  will  install  electrical  equipment,  hoisting  ma- 
chinery, mine  cars,  etc.,  at  its  local  properties.  E.  G. 
Watkins  is  president  and  general  manager  in  charge. 

John  S.  Scully,  Jr.,  Winchester.  Va.,  will  equip  an  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant  in  connection  with  a  summer  re- 
sort enterprise  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va. 

The  Interstate  Oxygen  Co.,  Forty-fourth  Street,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  has  awarded  contract  to  H.  L.  Searight,  Wheel- 
ing, for  a  new  one-story  plant,  100  x  150  ft.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  commercial  o.xygen.  etc..  estimated  to  cost  ?55,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  South  Smith- 
field  Street,  Pittsburgh,  will  install  a  10-ton  crane,  lathes, 
drill  press  and  other  tools  at  its  shops.  C.  M.  Yohe  is  pur- 
chasing agent. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.  30. 

A  MUNICIPAL  hydroelectric  power  plant  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000,  with  machinery,  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Common  Council,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

A  one-story  power  house.  40  x  75  ft.,  will  be  built  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  new  four-story  hospital  of  the  Holland 
Hospital  Association.  Holland,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $250.- 
000.  Robinson  &  Campau,  715  Michigan  Trust  Building, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  architects. 

The  Consumers'  Power  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $14,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  George 
E.  Hardy  is  vice-president. 

Durant  Motors,  New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the 
H.  G.  Christman  Co.,  Detroit,  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  unit  to  the  building  program  in  Flint,  Mich.  The 
new  structures  are  to  be  utilized  to  double  the  production 
of  the  Star  car,  and  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the  plant  being 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Flint  Six,  having  a  floor 
space  of  516.000  sq.  ft.  May  1.  1923,  is  the  date  set  for 
completion,  and  the  Durant  enterprises  in  Flint  will  then 
employ  at  least   SOOO   men. 

The  American  Steam  Pump  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  will 
erect  a  one-stor>-  addition,  50  x  60  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Commonwealth  Power,  Railway  &  Light  Co.  of  New 
York  has  purchased  the  White  Lake  Power  Co.  at  Mon- 
tague, Mich.,  and  will  further  develop  the  facilities  of  this 
company. 

The  H.  G.  Christman  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  awarded  con- 
tract for  building  a  new  distributing  station  for  electric  cur- 
rent produced  by  Lansing's  new  municipal  power  plant.  The 
cost  is  given  as  $32,000. 


The  Common  Council,  North  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  re- 
jected bids  received  for  an  electrically-operated  pumping 
plant  at  the  waterworks,  and  will  call  for  new  bids.  Hoad, 
Decker,  Shoecroft  &  Drury,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  are  engineers. 

Llndwall  &  Lindstrom,  Iron  River,  Mich.,  operating  an 
automobile  machine  and  repair  shop,  are  planning  for  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment.  Including  drill  prese, 
bench  tools,  etc. 

The  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co.,  4815  Cabot  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  a  one-story  addi- 
tion.    F.  J.  Winter.  2331  Dime  Bank  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Whirlwind  Vaporizer  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  been 
organized  under  State  laws,  to  manufacture  vaporizers  for 
Ford  automobiles.  The  incorporators  are  C.  W.  and  W.  M. 
Grover  and  H.  M.  Gaffney,  125  Hill  Avenue,  Detroit. 

The  International  Seal  &  Lock  Co..  Hastings.  Mich.,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  heating,  lighting  and  power  unit. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  30. 

THE  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  bought 
the  shapers.  engine  lathes,  bending  rolls  and 
punches  and  shears  on  its  general  list,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  place  orders  during  the  cur- 
rent week.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has 
added  to  its  recent  purchases,  having  ordered  sev- 
eral upright  drill  presses  and  portable  .lathes. 
Word  comes  from  St.  Louis  that  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  has  placed  orders  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  its  large  list.  The  Boyne  City,  Gaylord  & 
Alpena  Railroad  has  ordered  a  24-in.  engine  lathe 
for  its  shop  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.  Machine  tool 
business  from  general  sources  has  fallen  off  mate- 
rially, but  railroad  orders  will  probably  bring  Oc- 
tober total  sales  up  to  a  figure  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  record  for  any  previous  month 
this  year. 

The  Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago,  has  ordered  a 
5-ton  electric  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Shaw 
Crane  Co. 

The  Universal  Body  Corporation,  230  East  Ohio  Street, 
Cliicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock, 
has  leased  24.000  sq.  ft.  of  factory  space  in  a  building  at 
Pershing  Road  and  South  State  Street  and  will  manufacture 
automobile  bodies  of  the  closed  type.  It  is  probable  that 
production  will  be  limited  to  taxicab  bodies  until  early  next 
spring.  All  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  company's  plant 
and  not  bv  contract.  Additional  metal-working  and  wood- 
working machinery,  as  well  as  special  body  equipment,  is 
expected  to  be  purchased  within  the  next  three  months. 
The  officers  are  J.  L.  Geier,  president;  W.  H.  Heggem. 
secretary  and  H.  L.  Schroeder,  treasurer. 

The  X-L  Refrigerating  Co.,  Inc.,  1834  West  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  Chicago,  is  receiving  bids  on  a  one-story  factory, 
125  X  132  ft.,  at  the  northwest  corner  West  Fifty-ninth  and 
Aberdeen  Streets,  to  cost  $60,000.  A.  G.  Lund,  453  West 
Sixty-third    Street    is    architect. 

Rawson  &  Eisenberg,  5  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
will  complete  plans  about  Nov.  1,  and  receive  bids  on  a 
three-story  factory,  100  x  125  ft.,  with  metal  window  frames 
and  probably  a  freight  elevator,  for  manufacturing  bed 
springs. 

The    Badeker    Mfg.    Co.,    manufacturer   of   metal    gaskets, 

212  North    Sheldon   Street,    Chicago,    has   let    contract    for    a 
one-story  factory,  60  x  180  ft.,  at  4612-14  Park  Avenue. 

A.  E.  Ficar  is  having  constructed  by  Holton,  Seelye  & 
Co.,  140  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  a  one  and  two- 
story  automobile  paint  shop,  50  x  163  ft.,  at  2532  Indiana 
Avenue,    to    cost   $120,000. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  606  South  Michigan 
Avenue,    Chicago,   will   construct  a   one-story  foundn,-,   40   x 

213  ft.,  between  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks,  to  cost  $55,000. 

A.  Fulton,  7400  South  Ada  Street,  Chicago,  has  let  con- 
tract for  a  two-story  brick  ice  plant,  175  x  175  ft.,  at  1313-27 
West   Seventy-fourth   Street,   to  cost   $50,000. 

The  Casper  Iron  Foundry,  a  recently  organized  company, 
is  constructing  a  one-story  foundry,  30  x  60  ft.,  on  East  C 
Street,  near  McKinley  Street,  Casper,  Wyo.  Among  those 
interested  are  Dan  Ader.  an  experienced  molder,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  Ray  J.  Holloran.  and  R.  D.  Crane,  for  seven 
years  a  still  man  at  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  refinery  at  Casper. 
These  men  have  formed  a  partnership. 

The  new  power  plant  of  the  Public  Service  Oo.  of  Northern 
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Illinois,   now  under  construction  at  Waukegan,   111.,   will   be 
280  X  575  ft,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  25.000  kw.  ■^; 

The  Dubuque  Electric  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  constructing 
an  addition  to  its  power  plant  at  the  foot  of  Sixth  Street, 
comprisine  a  boiler  house  addition,  5S  x  63  ft.,  a  skip  hoist 
coal  handling  system  and  a  reinforced  concrete  stack,  248 
ft.  high. 

The  Central  Power  Co.  is  breaking  ground  for  a  new 
steam  generating  station  on  a  20-acre  site  just  west  and 
north  of  the  new  Burlington  Bridge,  east  of  Scotts  Bluff, 
Neb.  The  station  will  develop  5000  kw.,  and  will  cost 
approximately  $750,000. 

The  Mayor  and  City  Council,  Marshall,  111.,,  will  receive 
bids  on  improvements  to  the  light  and  power  plant  until 
Nov.  9.  The  new  facilities  will  include  a  new  power  house. 
two  a.  c.  generators  directed  to  uniflow  engineb.  switch- 
board, two  boilers,  piping,  chimney,  moving  and  resetting 
one  flre-tube  boiler,  etc. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  molding  room  of  the  York 
Foundry  &  Engine  Co..  York,  Neb.  It  will  be  repaired  at 
once. 

The  Mid-City  Foundry  Corporation,  recently  incorporated 
with  $15,000  capital  stock,  has  leased  the  plant  of  Henry 
E.  Pridmore.  manufacturer  of  molding  machines,  at  1901 
South  Rockwell  Street.  Chicago.  It  will  be  operated  as  a 
foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  medium  and  heavy  grey 
iron  castings.  The  officers,  all  of  whom  are  practical  foundry- 
men  with  years  of  experience  as  molders  and  core  makers, 
are  as  follows:  Carl  .7.  Berg,  president;  Julius  Drofka.  vice- 
president;  Lennart  Dahlberg.  treasurer;  and  Frank  Ceder- 
wall.  secretary. 

The  Hassinger  Gravimeter  Corporation,  care  Bruckner  & 
Ingraham,  61S  Reaper  Block.  Chicago,  recently  incorporated 
with  $200,000  capital  stock,  will  manufacture  an  instrument 
for  the  accurate  and  instantaneous  determination  of  the 
specinc  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids  at  any  given  tem- 
perature. It  is  designed  especially  for  determining  the  solid 
content  of  milk.  fat.  sugar,  proteins,  ash;  cheese-making 
properti'-s;  the  solid  content  of  oils,  acids,  chemicals,  etc., 
and  will  be  adaptable  for  use  in  determining  the  composition 
of  ice  cream,  condensed  milk,  sugar,  cement,  asphalt,  and 
othei  solids.  The  company  has  not  yet  begun  manufacturing 
on  a  commercial  scale,  but  contemplates  leasing  a  plant  for 
this  purpo.'ie.  It  expects  to  have  a  plant  of  its  own  within 
a  year.  The  officers  are  Adolph  T.  Hassinger,  president; 
George  Jay  Kepp,  vice-president;  Jesse  E.  Meyer,  secretary - 
treasurer. 

The  Ackermite  Co.  of  America,  80  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  recently  Incorporated,  has  been  operating  a 
factory  in  Chiciigo  for  the  manufacture  of  bearing  metal 
for  some  time,  and  has  concluded  arrangements  for  a  much 
larger  plant.  The  equipm.ent  for  the  new  factory  has  been 
purcha.sed.  Officnrs  are  Walter  H.  Eckert.  president;  A.  H. 
Ackerman.  vice-president;  Frank  G.  Jones,  secretary. 

The  Northern  Machinery  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  is  in- 
quiring for  a  used  No.   22  New  Britain  .automatic. 

The  Patent  Scaffolding  Co.  of  Illinois.  506  South  Canal 
Street.  Chicago,  has  purchased  just  west  of  Southport 
Avenue,  fronting  275  ft.  on  Center  Street,  and  partly  Im- 
proved with  a  one-story  building.  It  will  make  some  ad- 
ditional improvements  and  will  occupy  the  property. 

The  Raymith  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  switch 
boxes.  3707  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  leased  a  one-story 
building,  50  x  125  ft.,  at  1943-45  Carroll  Avenue  for  five 
years. 

The  Tyree  Auto  Radiator  Co.,  814  West  Thirty-third 
Street,  Chicago,  has  leased  the  first  floor,  100  x  100  ft.,  of  the 
building  at  1500-02  West  Fifteenth  Street,  for  a  term  of 
years. 

The  Bassick  Mfg.  Co..  manufacturer  of  automobile  acces- 
sories. 2638  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  mill-constructed  factory,  55  x 
142  ft.,  at  North  Homan  Avenue,  near  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  right-of-way.  The  estimated  cost  la 
$30,000. 

At  a  special  city  election  at  Fort  Morgan,  Colo,  Oct.  18, 
It  was  voted  to  Issue  water  bonds  for  $125,000,  to  provide 
a  new  power  plant. 

The  Lu  Ml  Nus  Signs,  Inc.,  1400  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  a  one-story  factory  on  Wentworth 
Avenue,  north  of  Twenty-eighth  Place. 

The  Victory  Ice  &  Ice  Cream  Co.,  South  Keelcr  Avenue 
and  Sixteenth  Street.  Chicago.  Is  taking  bids  for  a  new 
two-story  lee-manufacturing  plant.  200  x  200  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000.  E.  E.  McClellan.  7441  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue.  Is  architect. 

The  Chicago.  Kock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  139  West 


Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago,  has  plans  niraring  completion 
for  a  one-story  addition  to  the  machine  shop.  36  x  250  ft., 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  cost  $25,000.  A.  T.  Hawk,  com- 
pany address,  is  architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Shelbyville,  111.,  has  arranged  a 
bond  issue  of  $100,000  for  a  municipal  electric  power  plant, 
45  X  100  ft.,  and  system,  with  installation  to  include  two 
500  kw.  generators,  two  200  hp.  boilers  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery. W.  A.  Fuller,  1971  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
St.   Louis,    Is   engineer. 

The  County  Commissioners.  City  Hall.  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
are  having  plans  completed  for  a  new  power  house  at 
Glen  Lake,  to  cost  about  $200,000,  with  machinery  Sund 
&  Dunham,  514  Essex  Building,  Minneapolis,  are  architects. 

Fire,  Oct.  17,  destroyed  the  three-story  works  of  the 
Knud.scn  Auto  Co..  202  Superior  Street.  Duluth.  Minn.,  In- 
cluding machinery  and  tools,  with  loss  approximately  $75,000. 
H.   B.  Knudsen  is  head. 

The  City  Council,  Fairmont.  Minn.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  way  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  water  softening 
plant,  for  which  a  fund  of  about  $00,000  will  be  arranged. 
Jones  &  Curtis.  Fairmont,  are  engineers. 

The  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co..  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  has  plans  in  progress  for  enlargements,  to  include 
sevenal  shops  primarily  for  locomotive  repair  work.  Ad- 
ditional  equipment  will   be   installed. 

The  Eagle  Ottawa  Leather  Co..  Grand  H.aven.  Mich.,  will 
install  additional  power  equipment  at  its  plant,  including 
mechanical  stokers,  pumps,  feed-water  regulators  and  other 
apparatus.  Cahill  &  Douglas.  217  West  Water  Street,  Mil- 
waukee,  are  engineers. 

The  Rockford  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Rockford,  111.,  has 
foundations  in  progress  for  a  one-story  annealing  plant, 
90  X  120  ft.,  to  cost  about  $40,000.  George  C.  Forbes  Is 
secretary    and    treasurer. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.  Oct.  30. 

LOCAL  manufacturing  houses  are  getting  a  fair 
'  volume  of  scattered  orders,  almost  entirely  for 
single  machines.  Some  automobile  manufacturers 
are  buying  small  lots  or  single  machines  for  re- 
placement purposes,  and  there  is  a  moderate  vol- 
ume of  buying  by  automobile  parts  manufacturers, 
whose  orders  are  generally  for  small  machines. 
The  most  important  prospect  in  the  automotive 
industry  is  the  Kelsey  Wheel  Co..  Detroit,  which 
is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  equipment  for 
manufacturing  motors  for  the  Gray  car.  Screw 
machine  manufacturers  are  booking  numerous 
small  orders.  During  the  week  the  Republic 
Brass  Co..  Cleveland,  purchased  five  screw  ma- 
chines from  a  local  manufacturer. 

Railroad  business  is  dragging  and  no  sales  are 
reiJorted  from  that  source.  The  volume  of  in- 
quiries seems  to  have  improved,  and  a  few  in- 
quiries for  large  machines  are  pending.  Machine 
tools  business  as  a  whole  during  October  was  In 
the  same  volume  as  in  September. 

The  only  price  change  reported  is  a  10  per  cent 
advance  by  the  Porter-Cable  Co.  on  its  line  of  tool 
room  lathes,  effective  Nov.  1. 

The  Lampson  &  Sessions  Co..  Cleveland  bolt,  nut  and 
rivet  manufacturer,  will  enlarge  its  Kent  plant  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  single  story  building,  providing  35.000  sq.  ft  of 
floor  space.  This  is  the  former  plant  of  the  Falls  Rivet  Co.. 
which  was  acquired  by  the  Lampson  &  Sessions  Co.  last 
June.  Some  bolt  making  and  other  machinery  will  probably 
be  required,  but  the  company  advises  that  it  will  make  no 
purchases  before  spring. 

The  Denby  Wire  &  Iron  Co..  5119  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, will  erect  a  one-story  manufacturing  plant,  40  x  105 
ft.,  at  3005  East  Eighty-first  Street.  It  manufactures  wire 
railings,  bank  fixtures,  grills,  etc. 

It  is  reported  from  Lima,  Ohio,  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  that  city  has  closed  negotiations  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Engineering  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa.,  to  remove  its  plant 
to  Lima. 

The  StuU-Boylston  Co.  will  erect  a  three-story  factory 
in  Lima,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  and  pens.  The 
plant  now  located  at  Addelboro.  Mass.,  will  be  moved  to 
Lima   as   soon  as   the   new   building   is   completed ;   and   the 
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executive  otUces  now  located  at  Fremont.  Ohio,  will  also  be 
moved  to  Lima. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Herbrandt  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio, 
will  erect  a  branch  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  wrenches. 

The  American  Steel  Foundry.  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  inquir- 
ing; for  a  4000  lb.  steam  forging  hammer.  A  double  stand 
hammer  with  extra   heavy  anvil  for  heavy  duty   is  specified. 

The  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  en- 
large its  plant  by  the  erection  of  three  three-story  buildings, 
60  X  100  ft.,  40  X  180  ft.,  and  36  x  100  ft.,  respectively. 

The  Sunray  Stove  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its 
plant  by  the  erection  of  a  brick  factory,  60  x  100  ft. 


Parkinson  &  Dockendorft,  architects,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  to  de- 
sign a  new  high  school  and  manual  training  building,  two 
stories,  112  x  274  ft.,  with  separate  heat  and  power  plant; 
estimated  cost,  $24.5,000  complete.  Contracts  will  be  let 
about  Jan.  1.     Alvin  Draeger  is  secretary  of  the  board. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee.  Oct.   30. 

OCTOBER  sales  of  machine  tools  are  reported 
by  most  builders  in  this  market  as  exceeding 
the  volume  in  any  month  this  ye.ar,  although  a  few 
shops,  such  as  milling  machine  makers,  find  that 
April  and  May  still  stand  out  as  high  lights  in  this 
year's  sales  to  thg  automotive  industries.  Railroad 
business  continues  to  make  gains.  Although  noth- 
ing definite  has  been  made  public,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  intends 
to  make  some  fair-sized  purchases  for  the  West 
Milwaukee  locomotive  and  car  repair  shops.  This 
business  probably  will  be  placed  through  the  gen- 
eral ofllces  in  Chicago.  The  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Cudahy,  Wis.,  is  buying  a  miscellaneous  list  of 
tools,  and  already  has  bought  a  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  boring  mill  and  several  other  items.  The 
AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  is  buying  some  new  equip- 
ment from  time  to  time,  but  no  large  list  is  in 
immediate  prospect.  The  Seaman  Body  Corpora- 
tion is  buying  wood  and  metal-^vorking  machinery 
for  a  $350,000  factory  extension. 

The  S.  Miller  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Rhinelander.  Wis.,  is 
inquiring  for  power  plant  and  refrigerating  equipment  for 
a  three-story  warehouse,  44  x  116  ft.,  the  general  contract 
for  the  erection  of  which  was  let  Oct.  25  to  Krasin  Brothers, 
architects  and  builders.  151  South  Central  Avenue,  Marsh- 
field,  Wis.     The  investment  will  be  about  $73,000  in  all. 

The  Chippewa  Valley  Auto  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  has 
placed  the  general  contract  with  Tschopp.  Durch  &  Canastral, 
local  contractors,  for  a  $75,000  garage,  sales  and  service 
building  at  West  Grand  Avenue  and  Bay  Street.  It  will  be 
four  stories,  100  x  110  ft.  The  machine  shop  will  occupy 
about  7500  sq.  ft.  Equipment  is  now  being  purchased.  Fred 
A.  Bigler  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  August  C.  Beck  Co.,  1-30  East  Street,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  shipping  cases,  cigar  boxes,  etc.,  has  started 
work  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  main  mill  and  factory 
damaged  by  fire  early  in  October.  New  wood-working  equip- 
ment and  some  power  plant  machinery  are  being  purchased. 
The  architect  is  Henry  G.  Letter,  427  Milwaukee  Street. 
Ernest  E.  Fair  is  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Beck  com- 
pany. 

The  AUan-Diftenbaugh  Wrench  &  Tool  Co.,  Baraboo,  Wis., 
has  authorized  an  issue  of  $25,000  additional  stock  for  the 
purchase  of  a  miscellaneous  list  of  equipment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wrenches,  mechanics'  tools,  etc.  The  present 
capacity  is  fully  occupied  past  Jan.  1.  Lorenz  Maisel  is 
"works  manager. 

The  Madison  Pattern  Works,  2019  Winnebago  Street. 
"Madison,  Wis.,  has  let  contracts  for  a  one-story  brick  and 
concrete  addition.  50  x  S5  ft.,  to  cost  about  $17,000  with  ad- 
ditional  equipment  now  being  purchased. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Federal  Building.  Mil- 
"Waukee.  is  taking  sealed  bids  until  Xov.  27  for  furnishing 
-one  dipper  dredge  complete  with  hull  and  house.  No  esti- 
mate of  the  price  is  given. 

Heilprin  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  wholesale  fruit,  vegetable 
and  grocery  dealers,  have  purchased  a  site  at  North  Bedford 
and  West  Mifflin  Streets  for  a  new  cold  storage  warehouse 
estimated  to  cost  $85,000.  Work  will  begin  Jan.  1,  when 
possession  of  the  property  will  be  given  the  new  owners. 
The  warehouse  at  West  Main  Street  and  the  Illinois  Central 
tracks  also  will  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $25,000 
next   spring. 

The  John  Wilging  Co.,  1612  Teutonia  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
■will  build  a  two-story  factory,  80  x  120  ft.,  of  brick  and  con- 
crete, for  the  manufacture  of  fine  millwork,  interior  fixtures 
and  hardwood  specialties,  at  Thirty-third  and  Burleigh 
Streets. 

The  Jlayville.  Wis.,  Board  of  Education  has  commissioned 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  30. 

THE  Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  pumping  and  storage  systems, 
has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story  plant  on  Wabash  Ave- 
nue. 150  X  350  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  including- 
machinery. 

The  Citizens'  Heat,  Light  &  Power  Co..  Winchester,  Ind., 
will  make  extensions  in  its  plant  and  system,  including  power 
houses  at  Modoc  and  Losantville,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost 
$125,000  with  equipment. 

The  Indestructible  Wheel  Co.,  Lebanon,  Ind..  manufacturer 
of  automobile  wheels,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  new  two- 
story  plant,  100  X  160  ft.,  for  wire  wheel  production,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $65,000. 

The  United  Public  Service  Corporation,  Rochester,  Ind., 
has  acquired  the  ix)wer  plant  and  system  of  the  Logansport 
Utilities  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind.  Extensions  and  improvements 
will  be  made,  and  additional  equipment  installed,  to  cost 
about  $150,000. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Ill  West  Monroe  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  plans  in  progress  for  an  addition  to  its  refrigerator 
car  manufacturing  plant  at  East  Chicago,  Ind..  to  cost  about 
$75,000.  Other  departments  will  be  extended  to  provide  for 
a  production  of  750  refrigerator  cars  during  the  next  twelve 
months. 

The  Common  Council,  Merom,  Ind.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  way  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  plant 
and   system. 

The  Valparaiso  Lighting  Co..  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  will  acquire 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  Monterey  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Hel>ron.  Extensions  and  improvements  will  be  made,  includ- 
ing the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Merchants'  Heat  &  Light  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  issue 
bonds  for  $267,000  and  stock  for  $87,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  will  install 
new  power  equipment  at  its  plant  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  including 
boilers,  stokers,  etc. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.   30. 

RAILROAD  business  again  was  a  big  factor  in 
the  local  machine  tool  market  last  week.  One 
manufacturer  reports  orders  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $60,000,  the  greater  part  coming  from  the 
Burlington.  The  Rock  Island  also  bought  a  num- 
ber of  tools.  The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  has  made 
further  purchases,  and,  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  machines  booked  locally,  is  re- 
ported to  have  placed  its  lathe  requirements  with 
a  St.  Louis  district  manufacturer.  The  Cincinnati 
Hy-Sjfted  Machine  Co..  drilling  machine  manufac- 
turer, bought  six  tools,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $20,000,  a  local  dealer  getting 
the  order. 

Reports  generally  showed  a  falling  off  in  in- 
dustrial purchases  for  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
but  the  amount  of  railroad  business  placed  makes 
the  month  one  of  the  best  with  many  manufac- 
turers since  1920.  In  the  last  few  days  a  number 
of  orders  for  one  and  two  machines  have  been 
booked  and  similar  inquiries  coming  out  have 
greatly  encouraged  the  trade. 

While  reports  are  heard  of  low  prices  being 
quoted,  these  are  traced  to  old  quotations  made 
before  the  general  advance  in  prices  in  September, 
"".d  in  practically  all  cases  quotations  made  on  the 
old  prices  have  been  withdrawn  and  the  new  lists 
are  being  firmly  adhered  to. 

The  Cincinnati  Galvanizing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  through  the 
Schott  Brothers  Realty  Co.,  has  purchased  land  from  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  at  Spring  Grove  Avenue  and  Chicker- 
ing  Street,  and  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  factory. 
George   M.    Schott    is   president. 

The  main  shops  of  the  Tennessee  Central  Railway,  Nash- 
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ville,  Tenn.,  were  practically  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  27,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $400,000.  Five  locomotives,  50  box  cars 
and  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  machinery  were  also  de- 
stroyed. 

The  plant  of  the  Lexington  Battery  Mfg.  Co.,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  was  destroyed  by  Are  Oct.  13,  causing  a  loss  of 
$75,000.      It   will   be    rebuilt. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Betroit,  is  taking  bids  on  a 
plant  300  X  600  ft.,  to  be  erected  in  Norwood,  Ohio,  and  a 
similar  adjoining  building  will  be  erected  by  the  Fisher 
Body  Corporation.  While  the  purpose  of  the  new  structures 
has  not  been  definitely  announced,  it  is  reported  that  they 
will  be  used  for  assembling  the  new  air-cooled  car  soon  to 
be  iiut  on  the  market  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
Bids  for  the  buildings .  will  close  Nov.  7.  The  cost,  with 
eciuipnient,   is  estimated  at   $3,000,000. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  consolidate  the  Monroe  Motor 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  with  a  Louisville,  Ky..  manufacturing  plant, 
the  purpose  being  the  moving  of  the  Monroe  company's 
business  to  I^ouisville.  Should  the  consolidation  go  through, 
plans  provide  for  an  output  of  30  cars  a  day,  giving  employ- 
ment to  400  men. 

The  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Somerset.  Ohio,  is  making  additions 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  25  per  cent.  Further  ex- 
tensions are  contemplated  during  the  winter.  G.  A.  Brand 
is  superintendent. 

The  Ohio  Power  Co.  has  appropriated  $387,000  for  im- 
provements in  and  around  Lancaster,  including  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  sub-station  and  construction  of  high  voltage 
lines  from  Lancaster  to  Logan,  the  latter  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  $200,000. 

The  Fabricated  Steel  Products  Co.,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  is  in 
Ihe  market  for  a  used  cupola  fan,  30  or  36  in.,  belt  driven. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham.  Oct.  30. 

D  WIGHT  P.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  INC.,  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  cement  mill 
at  Birmingham  for  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.    It  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bbl.  a  year. 

The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railroad  Co., 
Houston.  Tex.,  operated  by  the  Southern  PaciHc  Railroad  Co., 
has  plans  for  a  new  repair  plant  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  including 
a  one-story  locomotive  erecting  shop  to  cost  $250,000;  addi- 
tion to  present  engine  house  and  shop,  $50.000 ;  storehouse 
and  other  buildings,  $50,000.  J.  W.  Harshaw  is  division 
engineer. 

The  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc..  New  Orleans,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $12,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  electric  plant  extensions  and  improve- 
ments.   A.  L.  Kempster  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Texas.  Austin, 
has  plans  ncaring  completion  for  a  new  power  house  at 
Galveston.  Tex.,  in  connection  with  a  proposed  medical  col- 
lege, with  total  estimated  cost  of  $400,000.  The  Herbert  M. 
Green  Co.,   North  Texas  Building.  Dallas,   Tex.,   is  architect. 

The  city  of  Miami.  Fla.,  Frank  H.  Wharton,  general  city 
manager,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  7  for  centrifugal  and 
other  pumping  machinery,  motors  and  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment for  the  municipal  water  plant.  Charles  W.  Murray  Is 
director  of  public  service. 

Dowling  Brothers,  Odessa,  Fla..  are  planning  to  rebuild 
their  lumber  mill,  recently  destroyed  by  flre  with  a  loss  of 
$250,000,  including  power  house,  machine  shop  and  other 
buildings. 

The  Terminal  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  Texas  City,  Tex.,  has 
plans  Hearing  completion  for  an  addition  to  its  local  refinery 
and  oil-topping  works,  to  more  than  double  the  present 
capacity.     C.   E.  Robertson   is  general   superintendent. 

The  Common  Council,  Raymondville,  Tex.,  has  plans  In 
progress  for  a  new  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Imperial  Oil  &  Gasoline  Products  Co.,  Sterlington,  La., 
is  planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  to  cost  $150,000, 
including  machinery. 

The  Common  Council,  BYanklln,  La.,  has  plans  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  new  unit  at  the  municipal  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Robbins  &  Fletcher  Co.,  Eldorado,  Tex.,  is  planning 
for  a  new  local  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant. 
A  list  of  machinery  will  be  arranged. 

The  Gonzales  Cement  Works.  Gonzales.  Tex.,  has  plans  in 
progress  for  a  new  two-story  plant,  50  x  90  ft.,  with  adjoln- 
mg  one-story  structure,  40  x  50  ft.  A.  O.  Neumann  heads  Oie 
company. 

The  Rosedale  Compress  Co.,  Rosedale.  Miss.,  plans  to  re- 
build the  portion  of  Its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  flre  with 
loss  estimated  at  close  to  $40,000. 

Bonds  for  $25,000  have  been  approved  at  Tulia.  Tex.,  for 


extensions  and  improvements  at  the  municipal  electric  plant 

The  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation,  111  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  has  acquired  about  300  acres  near 
New  Orleans  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  and 
repair  steel  railroad  cars.  Plans  will  be  prepared  at  once. 
A  power  house  will  be  constructed. 

The  Common  Council,  Canton,  Tex.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  way  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Colorado,  Columbus  &  Mexican  Railroad  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, N.  M.,  recently  organized,  will  construct  car  and  loco- 
motive repair  shops  on  site  to  be  selected,  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  new  line  from  Columbus  to  Farmington,  N.  M., 
and  branch  road  to  El  Paso,  Tex.  Application  has  been  made 
to  issue  bonds  for  $20,000,000  artd  stock  for  $5,000,000  for 
the  project. 

William  L.  Papham,  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  is  organizing  a 
company  to  build  and  operate  an  ice-manufacturing  plant, 
with  electrically-operated  refrigerating  department. 

The  Kilby  Pipe  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  recently  organized, 
has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  foundry  to 
manufacture  cast  iron  pipe.  A  department  will  be  estab- 
lished for  the  manufacture  of  fittings  and  other  castings. 
E.  M.   Kilby  heads  the  company. 


The  Central  South 


St.   Louis,  Oct.    30. 

ALL  of  the  list  of  machine  tools  on  which  prices 
were  asked  by  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railway  have  been  purchased.  It  is  understood 
that  most  of  the  equipment  went  to  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  more 
activity  in  the  market  for  machine  tools. 

The  United  States  Public  Service  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,100,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  plants 
and   system.     H.  Wurdack  is  president. 

The  Midwest  Piping  &  Supply  Co.,  1452  South  Second 
Street,  St.  Louis,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  and  base- 
ment addition,  120x135  ft.,  to  cost  $35,000.  Klipstein  & 
Rathman,  Chemical  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Springfield  Ice  &  Refrigerating  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo., 
has  plans  in  progress  for  an  addition,  with  imifrovements  in 
present  building,  to  cost  $55,000.  Ophuls  &  Hill,  112  West 
Forty-second  Street.  New  York,  are  engineers.  A.  F.  John- 
son is  general  manager. 

A  power  house  will  be  installed  at  the  new  North  Side 
high  school  on  Natural  Bridge  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  for  which 
plans  are  being  prepared,  to  include  two  350-hp.  boilers, 
stokers,  pumping  machinery,  mechanical  fans.  etc.  R.  M. 
Milligan.   506  Board  of  Education  Building,  is  architect. 

Fire.  Oct.  20.  destroyed  the  planing  mill  at  the  plant  of 
the  Blacktoot  Lumber  Co..  Stamps.  Okla..  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $60,000,  including  machinery.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Arkansas  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  is 
planning  for  a  new  power  house  at  Smackover,  Ark.,  for 
local  light  and  power  supply,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  45  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  has  extension  and  improvement  work 
under  way  at  its  refinery  at  Cof[e>'ville,  Kan.,  to  develop  a 
capacity  of  5000  bbl.  per  day.  Construction  is  also  in  progress 
on  a  second  unit  at  the  refinery  at  East  Chicago.  Ind.,  to 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  about  10,000  bbl.  Plans  are  under 
consideration  for  another  unit  at  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  Artesian  Water  Depart- 
ment, Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  24  for 
equipment  for  installation  at  a  new  waterworks  plant,  in- 
cluding two  100-kw.  direct-connected  unaHow  engine-gen- 
erator sets  and  switchboard ;  coal  and  ash-handling  system  ; 
three  low-head  centrifugal  pumps,  direct-connected  to  re- 
action water  turbines.  A  traveling  crane  will  also  be  in- 
stalled. Fuller  &  McCllntock,  421  Produce  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  branch  office  at  170  Broadway. 
New  York,  are  engineers. 

The  New  State  Ice  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  has  plans 
in  progress  for  a  new  electrically-operated  icc-manufacturlng 
plant,  with  6000-ton  cold  storage  building  adjoining.  The 
present  works  will  be  remodeled  and  improved.  Total  cost 
is  estimated  at  close  to  $290,000,  including  machinery. 
Ophuls  &  Hill.  114  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  are 
engineers.     Carl  S.  Glltsch  is  vice-president. 

The  Carthage  Spoke  Co.,  Carthage.  Tenn..  plans  for  an 
addition  to  its  factory,  including  improvements  In  present 
works.  New  machinery  will  be  installed.  The  capital  haa 
been  increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Knoxville   Power  &  Light  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has 
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arranged  a  funii  of  $430,000.  for  power  plant  and  syistem  ex- 
tensions and  improvements.     C.  H.  Harvey  is  president. 

The  Duncan  Machlnei-y  Co.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  completo  steam  power  plant, 
with  engine,  generator,  etc.,  with  capacity  not  less  than 
200  hp. :  also,  for  a  used  portable  truck  loader,  operated  with 
a  gasoline  engine,  in  good  condition. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  I^ouisville.  is 
considering  plans  for  the  removal  of  its  car  construction  and 
repair  shops  from  Earlington,  Ky.,  to  a  new  site  at  Atkinson 
Junction.  Ky.,  where  the  capacity  will  be  increased.  W.  H. 
Courtenay  is  chief  engineer. 

The  West  St.  Louis  Water  &  Light  Co.,  Clayton,  Mo., 
plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  power  house  and 
system,  including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment 
to   cost   about    $250,000. 

The  Empire  Refineries.  Inc.,  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  will  make 
further  ailditions  and  improvements  in  its  oil  refinery,  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  with  equipment.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  appro-ximately  $2,000,000  which  has  been  expended  in 
recent  monllis. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  135  East  Eleventh 
Place,  Chicago,  has  tentative  plana  under  way  for  ex- 
tensions in  its  shops  at  Paducah,  Ky.  Improvements  will 
also  be  made  in  the  present  works.  E.  L.  Thompson  is  chief 
engineer. 

The  Oklahoma  Fabric  &  Rubber  Co.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  has  plans  in  progress  for  new 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000,  including  machinery.  Officials  of  the  Allentown 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  are  identified  with  the 
new  company.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Muskogee,  is 
interested  in  the  project.  A.  C.  Leathers,  general  manager 
of  the  parent  organization,  will  act  in  the  same  capacity 
for   the   new   company. 

G.  E.  Osborn,  433  Wabash  Avenue.  Wichita,  Kan.,  is 
arranging  a  list  of  machine  tools  and  other  equipment  for 
installation  at  his  proposed  machine  shop  for  parts  manu- 
facture and  general  repairs. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

S.u<  Francisco,  Oct.  24. 

PLANS  are  nearing  completion  for  a  one-story  foundry. 
36  X  75  ft,  at  1901-3  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  for  the  Atlas 
Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  V.  P.  Gilbert,  431  Citizens' 
National   Bank  Building,    is  architect. 

The  United  Engine  &  Machine  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  take  over  and  merge 
the  Fre-sno  Pattern  Works,  2137  Cherry  Avenue,  and  the 
Sulprizio  Machine  Works,  507  Broadway.  Plans  are  in  prog- 
ress for  new  works,  to  include  a  one-story  foundry,  100  x  150 
ft.  :  one-story  machine  shop.  100  x  150  ft.  ;  one-story  forge 
shop,  50  X  75  ft.,  and  one-story  pattern  shop,  50  x  75  ft.  The 
new  company  will  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  piston 
rings,  valves,  general  castings,  etc.  G.  J.  Dolan,  Jr.,  and  D. 
Sulprizio  head  the  organization. 

The  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Stockton.  Cal., 
has  arranged  for  a  note  issue  of  $5,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
plans  in  progress  for  a  machine  and  electrical  repair  shop. 
170  X  270  ft.,  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  a  group  of 
warehouses,  200  x  600  ft..  100  x  400  ft.  and  100  x  100  ft.,  at 
Alhambra,  Cal.  Material-handling  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  last  noted.    The  project  will  cost  about  $750,000. 

Four  electric  booster  plants  and  a  main  electrically  oper- 
ated pumping  plajit  will  be  constructed  by  the  West  Stanis- 
laus Irrigation  District,  Crows  Landing.  Cal.,  in  connection 
with  a  new  irrigation  project  to  cost  $600,000.  E.  N.  Bryan, 
Forum  Building,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  is  engineer. 

The  Imperial  Ice  &  Development  Co.,  Calexico,  Cal.,  will 
lay  foundations  at  once  for  an  addition  to  its  ice-manufactur- 
ing plant  with  capacity  of  10.000  tons.  An  addition  to  the 
cold  storage  plant  at  Brawley,  Cal.,  with  capacity  of  3500 
tons  will  also  be  built. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  will 
construct  and  operate  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soda,  on  the  Bear  River.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  two  units,  each  with  capacity  of  10,500  hp. 

The  Ventura  Associated  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  under  consideration  for  a  new  oil  refinery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  A  storage  and 
distributing  plant  will  also  be  built. 

The  Municipal  Power  Department.  Los  Angeles,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,149,000,  known  as  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Electric  Plant,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  E.  F.  Scattergood  is 
chief  engineer. 


The  Washington  Auto  Body  &  Wheel  Co..  911  Eleventh 
Avenue,  Seattle,  has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  one- 
story  addition.     Lewis  Williams  heads  the  company. 

The  City  Council,  Logan,  Utah,  has  made  application  for 
permission  to  construct  and  operate  a  municipal  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  Logan  River,  near  the  State  Dam.  The 
initial  capacity  will  approximate  1000  hp. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  is  completing  plans 
for  a  new  one-story  foundry,  130  x  660  ft.,  at  1500  Sixth 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Several  electric  traveling 
cranes  will  be  installed.  Richard  Ellis  is  company  engineer 
in  charge. 

The  Beaver  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  said 
to  have  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  new  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000. 
Plans  are  also  in  progress  for  the  development  of  cement 
rock  deposits  in  Josephine  County,  to  include  the  construction 
of  a  3-mile  railroad  and  tramway  system.  The  latter  work 
will  cost  about  $500,000. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.   30. 

IMPROVEMENT  in  industrial  activities  is  be- 
ing reflected  in  a  stronger  demand  for  ma- 
chinery and  general  plant  equipment.  Additional 
announcements  regarding  new  construction  are  also 
having  their  effect  on  the  machinery  market  and 
inquiries  are  being  sent  out  more  freely  than  at 
any  time  this  year.  Demand  includes  practically 
all  lines,  but  is  more  pronounced  in  woodworking 
equipment. 

The     automotive     industry     is     not     buying    as 
freely  as  a  month  or  two  ago,  but  inquiries  are  out 
for  equipment   for  two  or  three  plants  now  under 
construction.       The    call    on    replacement    account 
continues  to  hold  and  good  business  is  being  done 
in  one  or  two  machines  to  various  buyers.     Small 
tools   are   still   moving  freely  and   orders   are   said 
to  be  of  a  larger  volume  than  a  month  or  so  ago. 
J.  Read,  care  the  Bridge  River  Power  Co.,   602  Hastings 
Street   West,    Vancouver,    B.    C,    is    interested    in    prices   of 
equipment  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill. 

The  Brantford  Arena  Co.,  Brantford.  Ont.,  will  erect  a 
plant  and  is  interested  in  ice  making  machinery. 

The  Humberstone  Shoe  Co..  Ltd.,  Humberstone.  Ont.,  is 
in  the  market  for  two  4-in.  gearless  sole  cutting  machines: 
one  5-hp.  electric  motor :  one  clicking  machine  and  other 
equipment.     H.   H.   Knoll   is  purchasing  agent. 

The  Moffat  Stove  Co.,  Ltd.,  Denison  Avenue,  Weston. 
Ont.,  will  build  a  two-story  addition,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  cost 
$60,000.  and  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  equipment  for 
a  porcelain  enameling  department.  F.  W.  Moffat  is  in- 
terested. 

The  Parlor  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Victoria  Street,  Pointe 
aux  Trembles,  Que.,  whose  plant  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  will  rebuild  without  delay  and  is  interested  in  wood- 
working  equipment.      G.   Langelier   is   interested. 

The  Cameron  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ont.,  is  contemplat- 
ing the  erettion  of  a  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  D.  W.  Robert  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  T.,  is  asking 
bids  for  a  one-story  factory,  40  x  SO  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  for  the  manufacture  of  knives,  etc.. 
for  paper  cutting. 

The  Fisher  Motor  Co..  Ltd..  Orillia,  Ont..  has  completed 
its  new  plant  and  operations  have  commenced.  It  is  three 
stories,  75  x  200  ft.,  and  is  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
die  castings,  sheet  metal  stampings,  fountain  equipment,  ball 
arm  radiator  caps.  etc. 

The  London  Shipping  Containers,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  will 
erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cartons. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  will  in- 
stall additional  equipment  in  its  wire  mill  with  the  intention 
of  doubling  the  present  capacity.  The  installation  will  in- 
clude a  galvanizing  frame  which  will  enable  the  company 
to  turn  out  120  tons  of  fence  material  per  day,  instead  of  60 
tons  as  at  present.  Work  will  start  immediately  and  the 
plant   is   expected    to   be   in   operation   by   February. 

Leston  &  Burnell,  172  Alexander  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
will  rebuild  factory  and  machine  shop  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  are  interested  in  prices  and 
information  regarding  equipment. 

The  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  15S  Sterling  Road.  Toronto, 
is  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  a  plate  mill  to  cost 
$200,000. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 

The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  griven, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    iiioft    Steel    Ultra   and    SliupeN 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price   4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price   3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  Vi  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   %  in.,  base  3.04c. 

Blercliont    Steel  Per  Lb. 

Tire,  H4  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  >A  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds  3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank   Plate*— Steel 

•^  in.  and  heavier 3.14c. 

Sheet* 

Blue  Annealed  per  Lb. 

No.  10   4.19c. 

No.   12    4.24c. 

No.  14   4.29c. 

No.  16   4.39c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel 

C.  R..  One  Pass 

Per  Lb. 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Nos.   18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  30  4.75c.  to  5.15c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28  5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30   6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 


\ii'  in.  Butt...  —50 
%  in.  Butt...  —55 
1-3  in.  Butt  . .  —57 
2%-6  in.  Lap.— 54 
7-8  in.  Lap..  —50 
9-12  in.  Lap..   —46 


Black  Galv. 
—42 
—44 
-^4 
-^1 
—26 
—25 


Wrought  Iron 

'    Black  Galv. 

%   in.  Butt.  .  .    —11  -f  13 

%   in.  Butt...   —17  —  1 

1-1%   in.  Butt.  —20  —  2 

2   in.   Lap —14  -f  2 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —18  —  2 

7-12  in.  Lap..   —10  -|-  6 


steel    Wire 

Basb  Price*  on  No  9  Gaob  and  Coarser  Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Annealed  soft  4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Galvanized  annealed   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Coppered  basic     5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.1.5c.  to  6.40c. 


BraxM   Slieet,   Hud,  Tnlie  and  Wire  ' 

BASB   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20iAc. 

High  brass  wire   20kc.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod   16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26>4c.  to  27>4c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper   tube,  seamless    25?4c.  to  26     c. 

Copiier  Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22%c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.   and   heavier,  3c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 
Bright   Tin 


Coke 


-14-20 


Grade 

Grade 

Prlmea 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

"A" 

80  lb. 

.$6.05 
.    6.15 

$5.80 

Charcoal 
14x20 

Charcoal 
14x20 

90  lb. 

5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.    7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

XXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne   Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC    7.26 

IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock 9.00 


Straits   pig    39c. 

Bar   45c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic    15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter  8?4c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10c.  open  10%c. 

Lend  and  Solder* 

American  pig  lead   7%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  hi  and  Vi  guaranteed 26Vfec. 

No.   1  solder   25c. 

Refined   solder    82^40. 


'Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

llabbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb T-^c 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 3dc. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antlnionjr 

Asiatic    8%c.  to  9c. 

Alnmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old  Metals 

Business  is  quiet  with  the  exception  of  white  metals, 
which  are  active.  Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: „    . 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   12.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.50 

Brass,  heavy    6.50 

Brass,  light    5.50 

Heavy  machine  composition 8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings   6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turningfs 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   f.OO 

I^ad,  tea    12° 

Zinc     3.75 
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Some  Foundry  Troubles  and  Their  Remedy 

Handling  16  Tons  to  Make  One  230-Lb.  Bathtub — 

Layout  of  Foundry  Floors  to  Minimize 

Steps  of  Molders 


BY    HENRY   M.   LANE 
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MOST  foundrymen  think  that  their  business  is 
always  full  of  trouble,  but  that  just  now  they 
have  more  than  their  share,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  are  right.  The  aftermath  of  the  war  left 
us  with  a  labor  shortage.  The  result  is  that  many  of 
our  foundries,  and  particularly  foundries  of  the  snap 
molding  class  or  light  work 
class,  are  short  of  help  and  -....^fc 

must  remain  short  of  help 
when  judged  by  the  pre-war 
basis.  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  to  the  problem  "how 
can  we  get  out  more  cast- 
ings with  less  men,  and  still 
pay  high  wages?"  We  have 
been  facing  this  problem 
ever  since  there  was  a 
foundry  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  will 
face  it  again  and  solve  it. 
As  has  been  stated  many 
times  before,  the  produc- 
tion of  castings  involves 
three  things:  metal,  mate- 
rial and  man-hours.  To  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  ordinary 
gray  iron   castings   takes 

about  2040  lb.  of  metal  purchased,  and  in  some  eases 
more.  I  happen  to  have  available  the  material  sheet 
for  a  large  foundry  producing  a  line  of  castings 
varying  all  the  way  from  relatively  small  to  those 
weighing  several  tons.  For  producing  castings  this 
list  shows  some  forty-odd  separate  items  purchased, 
including  various  grades  of  metal,  fire  brick,  fire  clay, 
different  grades  of  sand,  fluxes,  core  compounds,  facing, 
core  binders,  core  sand,  etc.  Working  this  out  into 
pounds  of  everything  necessary  to  produce  one  ton  of 
castings,  averaged  over  a  period  of  years,  amounted  to 
3105.84  lb.  In  other  words,  over  V^  lb.  of  other  material 
was  purchased,  and  used  up,  for  every  pound  of  castings 
produced  in  this  shop.  The  coke  purchases  for  core 
ovens,  foundry  and  all,  showed  that  they  got  about  4.6 
lb.  of  castings  per  pound  of  coke.  The  above  quantities 
do  not  include  flask  lumber  or  other  similar  supplies 
involved  in  equipment. 

By  digging  this  far  into  the  thing  it  did  not  look 
as  though  there  was  very  much  chance  for  cutting  down 
the  man-hours,  and  they  appeared  to  be  the  only  thing 
on  which  we  could  make  our  saving.   The  next  question 


Square  Foundry  Floors  Re- 
quire Fewer  Steps  Than  Other 
Shapes.  In  this  case  the  sav- 
ing is  44  per  cent — from  1070 
to  605 — whether  expressed  in 
steps,  in  feet,  or  any  other 
convenient  unit 


was  what  are  the  man-hours  for?  Before  proceeding  to 
a  study  of  the  material  handling  involved  in  making  100 
lb,  of  casting,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  shape  of 
floors  used  by  men.  We  all  know  that  the  center  of  a 
circle  is  on  an  average  closer  to  every  point  within  the 
circle  than  the  center  of  any  other  inclosing  form  of 
equal  area,  but  foundry 
^^  floors  are  generally  rectan- 

T   \    \*i\    \    \   \  gular. 

If  we  imagine  a  square 

floor   with  a  molder  in  the 

center  at  one  side  of  it,  and 

605        ;     I    I  jll    M  100  molds  set  on  this  floor, 

each  mold  in  a  square,  and 

being    set    tight    together, 

^     and  we  then  figure  the  dis- 

/070       tance  traveled  by  the  man 

in     units     of    mold     width, 

which  would  amount  to  the 

same  thing  as  if  the  molds 

were  all  1  foot  square,  and 

we  also  figured  that  the  man 

walks  along  the  front  of  his 

row,  and  then  down  the  row, 

which    gives    a    little    more 

|-s---5--->|  traveling   in  the  case   of   a 

square   floor  than   it  would 

in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  floor,  we  have  the  following 

figures:   ' 

With  100  molds  set  down  ten  on  a  side,  the  total 
amount  of  traveling  to  set  the  molds  down  is  605  ft., 
and  the  same  amount  for  bringing  them  back.  If  we 
now  take  a  floor  5  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  long,  and  follow 
the  same  rule,  we  find  that  our  man  must  travel  1070 
ft.,  which  approaches  twice  the  amount  he  had  to  travel 
in  the  other  case.  In  other  words,  we  find  that  a  square 
floor  is  more  economical  from  a  carrying  standpoint 
than  a  long,  narrow  one.  Foundrymen  have  a  tendency 
to  crowd  their  men  close  together,  and  give  them  long, 
narrow  floors  in  order  to  save  gangway  space,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  design  of  continuous  foundries  we  find 
that  the  nearer  square  we  can  make  the  man's  working 
floor  the  greater  output  we  can  get  from  him.  This  little 
point  is  worthy  of  study.  In  many  cases,  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  gangways  the  output  of  a  plant  may  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

Other  handling  problems  which  involve  the  carrying 
of  materials  over  a  given  area  can  be  analyzed  in  the 
same  way. 
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Table  I  shows  the  necessary  handlings  to  produce  a 
100-lb.  automobile  casting,  and  very  little  explanation  is 
necessary.  For  instance:  pig  iron  must  be  lifted  from 
the  car  and  piled  in  the  yard,  which  necessitates  two 
handlings  at  this  point.  Later  it  has  to  be  taken  from 
the  pile  to  the  scales,  off  at  the  scales  to  the  platform, 


Table  I. — Handling   Involved  In  Making  a   100-1,6. 
Automobile  Casting 

Lb. 

Handllngr  105  lb.  of  iron  from  car  and  piling 

in  yard,  2  handlings 210 

Handling  coke  and  trimming  back   into  bin, 

11  lb.,  IVj   handlings 16% 

Shoveling  limestone  Into  bins 4 

Shoveling  molding  sand  Into  bin  and  trim- 
ming back,  30  lb.,  IVb  handlings 45 

Shoveling  core  sand   into  bin  and  trimming 

back,  80  lb.,  IK-  handlings 120 

Handling  Iron  from  pile  in  yard  to  scales,  off 
scales  into  cupola,  and  carrying  molten 
iron  to  flask,  130  lb.,  4  handlings 520 

Handling  coke    from    bin    to   cupola   or   core 

ovens,  11  lb..  3  handlings 33 

From  the  drop  we  have  2  lb.  to  be  handled 

twice    4 

4  lb.  of  limestone  had  to  be  handled  4  times, 

including  drop   16 

Of  the  incoming  molding  sand  20  lb.  went 
straight  to  the  heap  or  one  handling,  and 
10  lb.  had  to  be  handled  4  times  because 
it  was  made  into  facing  sand,  and  then 
delivered  to  the  molder.  This  makes  20  lb. 
plus  40  lb 60 

The  sand  heap  required  for  one  mold  con- 
tained 300  lb.  of  sand,  and  this  required 
three  cut-overs  with  the  shovel  for  temper- 
ing, plus  shoveling  into  the  mold,  300  lb., 
4    handlings    1,200 

The  90-lb.  flask  onto  the  machine 90 

floor    390 

Carrying  the  flask  from  the  machine  to  the 

The  cope  was  set  down  on  edge  on  the  floor 

and  had  to  be  closed  subsequently 190 

80  lb.  of  cores  to  be  set  into  the  mold 80 

In  the  making  of  the  SO  lb.  of  cores  it  re- 
quired three  handlings  of  the  core  sand  to 
get  it  from  the  bin  into  the  boxes 240 

Handling  the  cores  and  core  plates  from  the 
bench  to  the  rack  and  off  the  rack  repre- 
sents          240 

Handling  the  core  plates  and  driers  back  to 

the  core  makers. 40 

During   inspection,    pasting   and   delivery    of 

the  cores  involved  4  handlings  of  80  lb...       320 

Piling  the  flask  back  from  the  floor 90 

Casting  gates  and  cores  and  lifting  off  the 

floor    210 

Handling  casting  at  knockout 210 

Handling  sand  from  knockout  to  the  dunip, 

2  handlings  of  90  lb .r .       180 

Handling  sprua  from  knockout  to  the  yard, 

2  handlings  of  30  lb 60 

Handling  castings  to  tumbling  barrels  and 
out  to  the  sand  blast,  in  and  out  through 
inspection,  2  handlings ;  through  chipping, 
2  handlings,  and  onto  a  truck  for  shipping 
and  off  the  truck  into  the  freight  car  in- 
volves a  total  of  10  handlings  at  100   lb..    1.000 

Total  amount  lifted  to  produce  100-lb.  of 
casting  5,668  V^ 


then  into  the  cupola,  and  then  handled  in  the  molten 
state  to  the  mold,  making  four  handlings.  Following 
this  same  reasoning  it  is  easy  to  check  over  the  list  and 
to  see  that  to  produce  this  automobile  casting  and  get 
it  out  of  the  shop  with  the  least  possible  handling,  we 
had  the  equivalent  of  lifting  100  lb.  over  55  times,  or 
more  than  55  lb.  had  to  be  handled  to  every  pound 
turned  out.  Also,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  gen- 
erally lifted  two  or  three  feet  each  time,  the  number  of 
foot  pounds  involved  will  readily  be  appreciated. 

This  is  really  a  very  low  figure.  In  the  case  of  one 
concern  where  a  similar  study  was  made  it  showed  240 
lb.  to  be  lifted  and  set  down  again  to  produce  a  pound 
of  casting.  In  the  case  of  the  automobile  casting,  owing 
to  the  loss  in  melting,  grinding,  chipping,  etc.,  we  had 
to  use  105  lb.  of  iron  to  make  100  lb.  of  casting;  about 
30  lb.  of  molding  sand,  80  lb.  of  core  sand,  4  lb.  of  lime 
stone,  11  lb.  of  coke  for  use  in  the  cupola  and  core 
ovens.  For  pouring  the  castings  it  was  necessary  to 
melt,  mcluding  the  return,  130  lb.  of  iron,  the  flask 
required  300  lb.  of  molding  sand,  and  the  flask  weighed 
90  lb.,  the  various  cores  which  entered  into  the  job 
required  40  lb.  of  core  plates  and  cove  driers. 

There  are  certain  other  lines  of  work  in  which 
larger  flasks  are  handled  by  cranes.  To  illustrate  a 
typical  case  of  this  kind  we  show  in  Table  II  the  mold- 
ing of   a   230-lb.  bath   tub   in   which   we   have   137   lb. 


handled  or,  including  the  enameling  and  shipping  to  the 
store  room,  145  lb.  handled,  for  every  pound  pioduced. 

In  this  case  we  have  used  the  minimum  amount  of 
handlings  possible  to  produce  the  tub.  In  practice  there 
are  many  more  handlings  generally  involved.  The  tub 
weighs  280  lb.  net,  and  takes  300  lb.  of  iron  to  pour  it, 
the  flask  weighs  2700  lb.  and  contains  1800  lb.  of  sand. 
Operations  for  making  one  bath  tub  are  detailed  in  the 
table. 

Our  chance  for  reduction  of  cost  in  modern  American 
practice  lies  almost  wholly  in  this  handling  end.  It  is 
rare  that  we  can  make  much  of  a  saving  in  the  metal, 
and  we  can  make  only  minor  savings  in  the  auxiliary 
material,  but  our  big  savings  must  come  from  the  labor 
end.  We  may  accomplL^ih  something  by  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  departments  and  working  space  so  as  to 
reduce  foot  pounds  of  energy  necessary  to  turn  out  the 
product  and  thus  decrease  the  man-hours  expended,  or 
we  could  substitute  mechanical  handling  for  some  of  the 
manual  work.  In  the  case  of  the  bath  tub  flask,  all  of 
the  heavy  lifts  are  naturally  made  with  a  crane  and  the 
sand  is  cut  over  with  a  sand  cutter,  or  with  mechanical 
equipment,  but  it  still  involves  the  handling  problem, 
and  the  question  is  to  get  this  handling  problem  down  to 
the  lowest  cost  for  a  given  output. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  the  foundry  engineer  finds  his 
opportunity  to  help  American  foundrymen  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  eastings.  It  is  true  that  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  foundry  will  to  some  extent  act  as 
foundry  engineer  if  he  devotes  his  time  to  this  problem. 
A  mistake,  however,  which  is  frequently  made  is  to 
call  in  the  manufacturer  of  some  certain  type  of  equip- 
ment, and  tell  him  to  see  what  he  can  do  for  you. 
Many  manufacturers  are  very  careful  when  called  in  in 
this  way,  but  others  show  a  tendency  to  sell  the  foun- 


Table  II. — Handling  Involved  in  Making  a   230-£b. 
Bath  Tub 

Lb. 
Loading    240    lb.    of    Iron    in    the    yard,    2 

handlings     480 

45  lb.  of  coke  in  the  yard.  1%  handlings...'       67% 

12  Ih    of  limestone  in  the  yard 12 

50    lb.    of    molding    sand    in    the    yard,    1  % 

handlings     75 

300  lb.  of  iron  to  the  scales,  onto  the  charg- 
ing platform,  into  tlie  cupola,  and  in  molten 

state  to  mold,  total  of  4  handlings 1.200 

45   lb.  of  coke,   3  handlings 135 

6  lb.  of  drop.   2  handlings 12 

12    lb.    of   limestone,    4    handlings,    including 

drop    48 

50  lb.  of  sand.   2  handlings 100 

Molding  and  subsequent  operations  : 
ISOO  lb.  of  sand,  4  handlings  during  temper- 
ing and  placing  In  flask 7,200 

2700  lb.  of  flask  onto  the  machine 2,700 

Sand  and  flask  to  the  closing  operation....    4.500 

Sand  and  flask  to  pouring 4.b00 

The  same  plus  iron  to  the  shakeout 4.800 

The  flask  returned  to  the  molding  floor 2,700 

The  iron   in  casting  to  trucks 300 

Sprues  to  the  yard 70 

Off  truck  at  scratch  department,  back  on 
truck,  off  at  gate  grinding  and  back  on.  oft 
at  sand  blast  and  back  on,  at  the  enamel- 
ing department  4  handlings,  onto  the  truck 
and   off   at   the   stock   room,   which   makes 

not  less  than  11  handlings  or 2.530 

50  lb.  of  sand  to  the  dump.  2  handlings..  .  .       100 

Total  to  produce  230  lb.  of  casting 31,529% 


drymen  as  much  of  their  equipment  as  they  can,  whether 
it  is  the  best  for  the  job  or  not. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  American  foundries  must 
in  the  next  few  years  see  a  greater  concentration  and 
specialization  of  product,  and  a  greater  tendency  to 
substitute  mechanical  means  for  manual  labor. 


The  Abrasive  Company.  Philadelphia,  reports  that 
3fter  an  extended  period  of  comparative  inactivity  it 
is  now  operating  on  a  90  per  cent  basis.  .Actual  bet- 
terment was  first  noticed  during  March  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  most  gratifying  increase  each 
month  until  the  90  per  cent  pro<luction  figure  has  been 
reached.  Indications  point  to  further  betterment  and 
in  consequence  the  Abrasive  company  is  making  a  num- 
ber of  plant  changes  to  more  adequately  handle  in- 
creased business. 


Steels  for  Automobile  Construction 

Standardized  Steel  Specifications  of  the  German  Automo- 
tive Industry — What  tlie  Various  Symbols  and 
Designations  Signify 

BY  BENNO  R.  DIERFELD 


TO-DAY'S  production  of  steels  for  automotive  ve- 
hicles is  a  clear  technological  process,  and  che 
methods  for  testing  their  quality  are  simple  and 
may  be  performed  easily.  However,  the  great  number 
of  kinds  of  steel  existing  not  only  renders  difficult  the 


selection  of  steel  suitable  for  a  certain  purpose,  but  also 
has  the  great  economic  drawback  that  the  manufacturer 
or  dealer  is  compelled  to  keep  in  stock  a  great  variety 
of  steels  for  products  of  similar  kind.  Furthermore, 
it  is  possible  for  only  a  few  factories  continuously  to 


TABLE  I.— SUMMARY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  STEELS 


CONSTRUCTION  STEELS: 
Carbon,  per  cent,  about 


Unrefined  Simple  (^ase 
hardening  r^teel 
-up  to  5,15 


UnaUiiyed: 

Construction  Steel.  Mn  up  to  0.8%;  Si  up 

to  0.3>~;  Cr  up  to  0.5% 

Basic  open-hearth  steel,  S  and  P  up  to 

0.05'J 

Commercial  quality  steel 

Low  AUoy  Steels: 

Manganese  steel,  Mn  over  1% 

Manganese-Silicon  steel,  Mn  over  1%; 
§i  over  0.5% 

Manganese-Silicon  steel,  C  0.5%;  Mn 
1.1%;  Si  0.5  to  1.6% 

Chromium  Silicon  steel,  Cr  over  1%;  Si 
over  0.5% 

Chromium  Silicon  Steel,  Cr  over  1%;  Si 
over  p.5%;  case-hardened 

Vanadium  Steel,  Va  over  0.5% 

Vanadium  Steel,  Va  over  0.5%  case- 
hardened 

AUoy  SUeU: 

Nickel  Steel,  Ni  over  4% 

Nickel  Steel,  Ni  over  4%.  case-hardened. 

Nickel  Steel,  Ni  about  3% 

Nickel  Steel,  Ni  about  3%,  case-hardened 
Nickel  Steel,  Ni  under  2%  (about  1.5%). 
Nickel  Steel,  Ni  under  2%  (about  1.5%), 

case-hardened 

Nickel-chromium  Steel,  Ni  about  3.5%; 

Cr  about  1.5% 

Nickel-chromium  Steel,  Ni  about  3.5%; 

Cr  about  1.5%;  case-hardened 

Nickel-chromium  Steel,  Ni  about  1.5%; 

Cr  about  0.8% 

Nickel-chromium  Steel,  Ni  about  1.5%; 

Cr  about  0.8%:  case-hardened 

NicKel-tungsten  Steel,  Ni  about  Z%;  Wo 

about  1.5% 

Nickel-tungsten  Steel,  Ni  about  3%;  Wo 

about  1.5%;  case-hardened 

Chromium  Steel,  Cr  1.5%  or  over 

Chromium  Steel,  Cr  1.5%  or  over;  case- 
hardened 

Bigh  AUoy  StetU: 

Nickel  Steel,  Ni  36% 

Nickel  Steel,  Ni  30% 

Nickel  Steel,  Ni  25% 

Manganese  Steel,  Mn  5  to  6% 


TOOL  STEELS: 

Carbon,  per  cent,  about. . 
VnaUoyed: 

Simple  tool  steel 

Weld  Steel 


Tensile 
Symbol   Lb.  per 


21m        64,000 
21m/s       


64,000 
92,400 
64,000 
92,400 
M.OOO 

92,400 

85,300 

121,000 
78,200 

114,000 


71,100 
92,400 


AUoy  SUxU: 

Steel  with  chromium  and  ttmgsten 

Manganese  Steel 

Chromium  Steel,  Cr  over  2% 

Chromium  Steel,  (>  under  2% 

Tungsten  Steel 


High  AUoy  SUeh: 

Chromium  Steel,  Cr  12% 

High-speed,  tungsten  steel.  Wo  over  13.5%, 

High-speed,  tungsten  steel.  Wo  10  to  13.5% 

Bigh-speed,  chromium  steel,  Cr  not  over  18% 

Higb-epeed,  cobalt  steel 

High-speed,  war  quality,  with  tungsten,  molybde- 


num and  chromium . 


191 


Elon- 
gation 
% 


Semi-Refined  Case- 
hardening  Steel 
-0.16  to  0.25- 


•C,  0.25%;  Mn,  0.85%;  Cr.  1.2%;  Si,  0.55%. 

tC,  0.4%;  Mn,  0.85%;  Cr,  1.25%;  Si.  0.55%. 
••    C,  0.55%;  .Mn,  0.8%;  Cr,  1,5%;  Si,  0.8%. 

I    At  about  650  deg.  Cent.  (1200  deg.  Fahr.). 

§  When  refined,  106,600  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  15%  elongation. 
y  When  refined,  99 ,  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  22%  elongation. 
7    When  annealed,  78 ,  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  25%  elongation. 

e  When  refined,  99,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  20%  elongation. 
X  Wben  refined,  99,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  15%  elongation. 
(I  When  refined,  128,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  12%  elongation 
ii  When  refined,  121,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  12%  elongation 
a-    When  refined,   106, 600  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  10%  elongation. 


Tensile 

Symbol   Lb.  per 

Sq.ln. 


22m        85,300 
22m/s     92,400 


22o/8       92,400      •§ 


85,300  <cy 
121,000     cc 

85,300  at 

121,000  tt 

85,300  aX 

121,000  1 

99,500  =(» 

170,600  cc 

92,400  ociA 

142,200  a 
92,400      e4> 


Elon- 
gation 
% 


Refined  Steel,  Not  for 
Case  -hardening 

0.26  to  0.45 

Tensile  Elon- 


Symbol  Lb.  per 
Sq  In. 

13a 

114,000 

13b 
13c 

99,500 
99,500 

23m 

99,500 

23m/8 

121,000 

23m/s 

99,500 

23c/3 

121,000 

23c/s 
23v 

142,200 
121,000 

23v 

142,200 

33a 
33a 
33b 
33b 
33c 

99,500 
114,000 

99,500 
114,000 

99,500 

33c 

114,000 

43a 

114,000 

43a 

142,200 

43b 

106,600 

43b 

128,000 

58 

121,000 

53 
63 

156,400 
106,600 

Tough- 

Medium- 

hard 

hard 

Hard 

0.9 

1.1 

1.25 

AC,  0.15%;  Mn,  0.3%. 
»C,  0.25%;  Mn.  0.4%. 

0  C,  0.45%;  Mn,  0.6%. 
e  C,  0.25%;  Mn,  0.6%. 
I*  C,  0.45%;  Mn,  0.5%. 
II    Cr,  1.5%;  Mn,  0.3%. 

A    Cr,  2%;  Mn,  0.4%. 
°    Cr,  2%;  Mn,  0.6%. 

1  Refined. 


Highly  Refined  Spnng 
Steel,  Natural" State 

. 0  5  to  0  7 . 

if'         Tensile  Elon- 
Sjmb^l   l-b.  rer  gation 
Sq.ln.      % 


Very 
Hard 
1.45 


14a 


128,000      10 


24m       128,000      12 
24m/s       


24c/s     142,200  "12 
24c/s    206,000**}  9 


1199 


1200 
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TABLE  II.— COLORS  AND  STRIPES  AND  DESIONATINO  MARKS 

- — —  Noii;^loyed  Steel .       Low-aUoy  Steel  (d) . 

Class   a         Class    b       01ms   c        Manga-     .  Manga-     Chromium-  Vanadiuffl 
Peroentage  Material  Basic      Construction  Open-hearth  J  ncse  nese  Silicon  Steel 

of  Carbon  Color  Steel  Steel  Steel  Silicon  Steel 

Up  to        Unrefined  casi>-bardcn-  Steel 

0.15  in£  steel  White  Hat  lib"  21m  21m/8  2k/8  21v 

0. 16  to       Semi  -  refined  universal 

0.25  case-hardening  steel       Blue  12at  12b"  22m  22m/s  22c/»  22t 

0.26  to        Refined  water  hardening 

0,35  (not  for  case-hardening)   Red*  13at  13b*'  23m  23m/8  23c/a  23t 

0.36  to        Refined   oil  -  hardening 

0.45  (not  for  case-hardening)  Red  13at  13b" 23m  23m/B  23c/s  23t 

0.50  to       Highly    refined    spring 

0.60  steel  Yellow  Haf  14b"  24m  24m/B  24c/8  24t 

•With  narrow  white  stripe  running  lengthwise,  indicating  that  the  steel  is  already  refined. 
tHas  basic  color.    "•Basic  color,  half  width  only.    J.Vo  color  marking, 
d  Basic  color  and  lavender,  both  running  lengthwise. 


make  comparative  tests 
of  the  different  kinds  or 
products  of  steel,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  labora- 
tory costs. 

Therefore,  both  the 
designer  and  the  manager 
of  the  factoi-y  are  obliged 
to  continue  using  the 
kinds  of  steel  already 
known  to  them,  because 
they  could  not  well  take 
the  risk  of  introducing  a 
competitor's  steel  said  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  sort 

formerly    used,    or    even      »■'... 

better.      Of    course,    the 

full  utilization  of  favorable  orders  was  hardly  possible 
with  the  old  system,  especially  if  the  steel  works  sud- 
denly stopped  delivery  on  account  of  strikes,  etc.,  and  a 
rational  storing  of  stock  was  difficult. 

All  these  facts  led  peremptorily  to  a  standarization 
of  steel,  and  the  German  pioneers  in  this  direction  are 
Frank  Popp,  director,  and  Walter  Pessl,  head  laboratory 
engineer,  of  the  Bayerische  Motoren-Werke  (abbrevi- 
ated hereafter  as  B.  M. 
W.)  in  Munich.  This 
company  was  well  known 
during  the  war  by  the 
B.  M.  W.  airplane  en- 
gines and  in  peace  time 
by  the  B.  M.  W.  engines 
for  ears,  trucks  and  mo- 
torcycles. The  standard- 
ization system,  intro- 
duced by  these  two  engi- 
neers in  their  Munich 
works  three  years  ago, 
has  proved  out  very  well 
and  now  forms  not  only 
the  foundation  for  the 
steel  specifications  of  the 
Verein  deutscher  Motor- 
fahrzeugindus- 
trieller  (German  Society 
of  Automotive  Manufac- 
turers), to  be  described 
later  on,  but  also  for  that 
of    other    countries    like 

Switzerland,     Belgium 

Sweden,  etc.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  new  system,  it  is  a  serious  fault  to 
classify  the  steels  for  the  automotive  vehicles  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  they  are  used  for;  the  right  way  is 
a  classification  according  to  the  properties  of  the  steels. 
As  the  properties  of  steel  depend  in  the  first  place  on 
the  percentage  of  carbon,  and  in  the  second  place  on 
the  degree  of  alloy,  the  standardization  has  to  follow 
these  two  directions. 

By  laying  out  the  carbon  contents  as  abscissae  and 
the     alloys     with     other 

metals,  like  nickel,  chro-      i... 

mium,  manganese,  sili- 
con, etc.,  as  ordinates, 
generally  every  point  of 
this  system  of  co-ordi- 
nates will  correspond  to 
a  steel  of  quite  distinct 
chemical  composition  and 
strength  properties. 
These  principal  proper- 
ties can  be  changed  ex- 
tensively only  by  a  heat 
treatment  (annealing, 
hardening,  forging,  etc.). 
However,  as  the  kind  of 
heat  treatment  depends 
upon  the  carbon  contents, 
it  is  sufficient  to  sub- 
divide the  carbon  con- 
tents into  intervals, 
within  which  the  prop- 
erties   may    be    assumed 


to  be  practically  limited  to  "above"  and  "below"  and 
"technically  uniform."  Thus  the  steel  works  has  the  nec- 
e.ssary  full  scope  in  the  producing  process  and  is  allowed 
a  sufficient  tolerance.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  degree 
of  alloy,  the  construction  steels  for  automotive  vehicles 
may  be  classified  into  four  principal  groups,  according 
to  their  carbon  contents,  in  the  following  manner: 
1 — Steel  of  about  0.05  to  0.15  per  cent  carbon,  as 


TABLE  III.- 

-B.  M. 

W.   SPECIFICATIONS 

(Strength  figures   translated 

Per  Cent  Carbon 

0.05  to  0.15 

0.16  to  0.25 
niversal  Case-hardenin 
Klon^tiou 
Tensile            % 
Strength    Minimum 

Condition 

Class 

Elastic 
Limit 

Tensile 
Strength 

ElongatioE 
Minimum 

Notching 
Toughness 

Class 

Khistic 
Limit 

P^otehirg 
Tough- 

Construc- 
tion Steel 

1.  Annealed 

2.  Natural 

hardness 

3.  Refined 

4.  Hardened 

11a 

32,700 
42,650 
67',d0(j 

52,600. 
64,000 
85.366 

30 

25 
■  '26  " 

11.400 
11,400 
ll!406 

12a 

39,800 
49,800 
64,666 

66,800 
78,200 
99,566 

25 

20 

"13" 

10,000 
10.000 

10,666 

Basic  open- 
hearth 
steel 

1.  Annealed 

2.  Natural 

hardness 

3.  Refined 

4.  Hardened 

lib 

32,700 
42,650 
57.066 

52,600 
61,000 
85,366 

25 

20 

"is" 

8,530 
8,530 
8,536 

12b 

39.800 
49,800 
64,'600 

66.800 
78,200 
99  ,'500 

20 
15 

"io" 

7,  no 
7,110 
i'Mb 

Commer- 
cial 
Quality 

1.  .Annealed 

2.  Natural 

hardness 

3.  Refined 

4.  Hardened 

lie 

28,500 
35,550 
49  ,'866 

49,800 
57,000 
71.166 

20 
15 

"is" 

5,700 
5,700 
'5,766 

12c 

35,550 
49,800 
67,' 666 

61,200 
78,200 
92  ,'466 

15 

10 
...... 

Explana- 
tion of 

1.  Annealed  at  about 

2.  Natural  hardness 

3.  Refined 

4.  Hardened  at  about 

•930  de 

N 

•930  d 

g.  Celsius;  cool  slowly 
0  heat  treatment 

fOOQ  deg.  Celsius:  cool  slowly 

No  heat  treatment 

Quench  at  about  ^^850  deg.  Celsius  in 

water;  Reheat  to  }630  deg.  Celsi 

taOO  deg.  Celsius,  in  water  or  oil 

oUoc 

1,  2,  3,  4 

eg.  Celsius, 

n  water 

us 

Tolerance 

4,265  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

4,265  lb.  per  sq 

in. 

1706  deg.  Fahr.   tl652  deg.  Fahr.    ••1562  deg.  Fahr.    J1166  deg.  Fahr.    §1472  deg.  Fahr. 


unrefined  case  hardening  steel,  for  general  purposes. 

2 — ^Steel  of  about  0.16  to  0.25  per  cent  carbon,  as 
refined  and  case  hardening  steel  for  universal  uses. 

3 — Steel  of  about  0.26  to  0.45  per  cent  carbon,  as 
pure  refined  steel,  with  a  further  classification  of  0.26 
to  0.35  per  cent  carbon  for  hardening  in  water  and  of 
0.36  to  0.45  per  cent  carbon  for  hardening  in  oil. 

4— Steel  of  about  0.50  to  0.60  or  0.70  per  cent  car- 
bon, as  highly  refined  spring  steel. 


TABLE  IV.— SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  NON-ALLOY  STEELS,  ADOPTED 

(All  values  of  strength  have  been 


Class 

%  Carbon 


Condition 

1.  Annealed 

2.  Sufficiently  hard  for  rolling 

3.  Refined 

4.  Hardened 

1.  .\nncaled 

2.  Hard  for  rolling 

3.  Refined 

4.  Hardened 


10 
0  OtoO.lO 

Case-hardening  Soft  Steel ^ 

Elonga-  Notching 
Tensile  tion  in  %  Toughness 
Strength    Minimum   Minimum 


Value 


49,800 
32,700 
35,550 


71.100 
45,500 
49,800 


Value 
21.330 
17.000 

14,320 
17,000 


U 
0  10  to  0  20 

-Case-hardening  Steel  (not  refined) ■ 

Elonga-  Notching 
lastio  Tensile  tion  In  %  Tou^hneas 
omit       Strength    Minimum  Minimum 

Value         Value 
i,550        59,700  27  11,400 

i.500       71.100  23  10,000 


M.OOO 
35,550 
45,600 


93,800 
59.700 
71.100 


8,530 
8,530 
7,110 


10,000        64,000        93,800 


49,800       71,100 
MisoclUneoua  class  for  untested  minor  material.   Without  preecription  of  quality 


Explana- 
tion of 
figures 
1,2,3,4 


1.  Annealed  at  about 

2.  Hard  for  rolling 

3.  Refined 


•450  deg.  Celsius;  oool  slowly 


ttlO  deg.  Celsius;  oool  slowly 


Without  special 


Hardened  at  about 
Tolerance 

•1742  deg.  Fahr.   tl68S  deg.  Fahr. 


•950  deg.  Celsius  in  water  t«20  deg.  Celsius  in  water 

±4,265  lb.  per  eq.  in.  ±<.2W  lb.  per  eq.  in. 

•1616  deg.  Fahr.   tl  166  deg.  Fahr.    {1644  deg.  Fahr.    5S1472  deg.  Fahr. 
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TO  DISTINOaiSH  STEBLS  OF  VARYING  CHARACTERISTICS 

-Alloy  Steel  (rt- 


Over 


Nickel<chromium  Stwl  in)  • 

Nickel  over  Nickel  under 
'  3%,  Chro-  3*)^  Chro-     Nickel-    Chromium 

mium  over  mium  under  Tungsten       Stc«l 

1%  I'o         Stocl(s)    Over  1.5%       36% 


■High-alloy  Steel  (/)- 


fBasic  color  and  green  (except  chromium  steel,  which  is  basic  and  orange),  both  running  lengthwise. 

/Basic  color  and  drab,  both  running  lengthwise.  i      j    u    j      j 

jWith  narrow  yellow  stripe  running  lengthwise  through  the  green  band,  indicating  that  the  steel  is  already  hardened. 


These  four  principal  groups  of  carbon  steel  are 
furthermore  to  be  distinguished  in  their  mechanical 
(strength)  properties  according  to  their  quality,  de- 
pending upon  the  process  of  production.  The  first 
quality  is  the  construction  steel  (class  a).  The  second 
quality  is  the  standard  basic  Siemens-Martin  or  open- 
hearth  steel  (class  b).  The  third  quality  is  the  com- 
mercial steel,  with  the  least  strength  (class  c). 


FOR  STEEL,   WITHOUT  ALLOYS 
into  Lh.  per  Sq.  In.) 

0.26  to  0.45 
■ Refined  Steel  (Not  for  Case-hardening)- 


Class 


Elastic 
Limit 

Tensile 
Strength 

Elongation 
Minimum 

46,900 

82,500 

18 

0.50  to  0.60 
-Highly  Refined  Spring  Steel 


71,100 
99.500 
42,650_ 


106.600 
128,000 
82,500 


I3c 


5.700  to  7,110 


Elastic 
59,700 


Tensile 
Strength 
99,500 


Elongation 

%  Notching 

Minimum    Toughness 


2.840  to  4,265 


142,200 
59,700 


185,000 
99,500 


800  99.500 

85,300  114,000  7  

••850  deg.  Celsius:  cool  slowly 

No  heat  treatment 

Quench  at  about  "SSO  deg.  Celsius,  in  oil  or  water;  Reheat 

to  {630  deg.  Celsius 

••850  deg.  Celsius,  in  water  or  oil 

7.110  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


128,000 
52,600 

78,200 


The  four  principal  groups  are  characterized  in  he 
accompanying  tables  by  the  "units"  figure  of  a  number 
of  two  figures,  thus: 

The  figure  1  means  an  average  carbon  content  of 
0.1  per  cent. 

The  figure  2  means  an  average  carbon  content  of 
0.2  per  cent. 

The  figrure  3  means  an  average  carbon  content  of 
0.3  per  cent. 
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translated  into  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.) 


0.20  to  0.35 

0.35  to  0.50 

0  50  too  70 

— Semi-r 

Tensile 
Strength 

Steel  (not 

Tensile 
Strength 

for  cjiiie-hanleninffl 

5fined  Steel- 
Elonga- 
tion in  ^c 
Minimimi 
Value 

Elastic 
limit 

Elonga- 
tion in  % 

'  Value 

Notching 

Toughness 

Minimum 

Value 

Elastic 
Limit 

Ejonga-     Notching 

tion  in  %  Toughness 

Minimum   Minimum 

Value          Value 

Elastic 
Limit 

Tensile 
Strength 

Notching 

Toughness 

Minimum 

Value 

42,650 
54,000 
71,100 
85,300 

71,100 
82,500 
99.500 
114,000 

20 
16 
15 
10 

11,400 

10,000 
14,220 
7,110 

49.800 
64.000 
92.400 
120,900 

85,300 
99,500 
120,900 
156,500 

16             8,530 
12             7,110 
15            11,400 
7             4.265 

71,100 
99,500 
128,000 
156,500 

114.000 

142,000 
156.500 
199,000 

14 
10 

8 
5 

5,700 
4,265 
8,530 
2,840 

42.650 
54.000 
71.100 
85.300 

71,100 
82,500 
99.500 
114,000 

16 
12 
11 
7 

8,530 
7,110 
10,000 
4.265 

49,800 
64.000 
92.400 
120.900 

85,300 
99,500 
120,900 
156,500 

13             7,110 
9             5,700 

12             8,530 

5             2,810 

to  4,265 

71.100 
99,500 
128,000 
156,500 

114,000 
142.000 
156,500 
199.000 

12 
8 
6 
3 

4,265 
2,840 
5,700 
1,420 
to  2.840 

••880  deg.  Celsius;  cool  slowly 
heat  treatment 

Quench  at  about  ••SSO  deg.  (Celsius  in 

oil  or  water,  reheat  to  }630  deg.  Celsius 

••880  deg.  Celsius  in  oil  or  water 

±7,1101b.  persq.  in. 


§840  deg.  Celsius;  cool  slowly 

Quench  at  about  §840  deg.  Celsius  in  o 

or  water,  reheat  to  J630  deg.  Cel^us 

§840  deg.  Celsius  in  oil 

±7, 110  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


The  figure  4  means  an 
average  carbon  content 
of  0.5  per  cent. 

This  manner  of  char- 
acterizing makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  keep 
in  mind  the  single  prin- 
cipal groups  with  the  cor- 
responding carbon  con- 
tents. 

The  "tens"  figure  of 
the  number  of  two  fig- 
ures represents  the  de- 
gree of  alloy  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

For  non-alloy  steel, 
the  cardinal  number  10; 
for  low  alloy  steel,  the  cardinal  number  20;  for  nickel- 
alloy  steel,  the  cardinal  number  30;  for  nickel-chromium- 
alloy  steel,  the  cardinal  number  40;  for  nickel-tungstan- 
alloy  steel,  the  cardinal  number  50;  for  higher  chro- 
mium-alloy steel  (more  than  1.5  per  cent) ,  the  cardinal 
number  60;  for  high  alloy  steel,  the  cardinal  numbers 
70  and  80. 

In  accordance  with  this.  Table  1  was  arranged.    The 
practical    application    of 

, Table  I  is  as  follows:    Of 

new  steel  coming  to  hand 
in  the  factory,  in  the  first 
place  the  carbon  content 
is  determined  and,  ac- 
cording to  this  percent- 
age, the  definite  anneal- 
ing and  hardening  tem- 
peratures are  prescribed. 
In  this  manner  figures 
are  obtained  that  are 
produced  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  in 
Table  I  and,  therefore, 
may  be  compared  with 
them.  When  the  classifi- 
cation has  been  done,  the 
corresponding  steel  is 
painted  lengthwise  with  a 
distinct  color;  Table  II 
shows  the  different  colors 
used  for  automotive 
steels  with   reference  to 

......r....,.,.....,....,.. ..ii..i...»..... the  specification  of  Table 

I.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  specification  in  Table  I,  covering  tool  steels,  repre- 
sents only  a  preliminary  work  that  may  be  changed 
later  in  some  particulars. 

Table  I  forms  the  main  specification,  comprising  all 
kinds  of  steels.  But  for  practical  use  an  enlargement 
and  addition  of  some  new  items  seemed  to  be  valuable. 
Walter  Pessl,  head  of  the  steel  section  of  the  German 
Society  of  Automotive  Manufacturers,  has  carried  out 
this  enlargement  for  the  non-alloy  steels  of  Table  I, 
and  Table  III  represents 

1 the     new     specification, 

covering  only  non-alloy 
steels.  As  a  basis,  an 
average  chemical  compo- 
sition was  taken,  as  fol- 
lows: Manganese,  not 
over  0.8  per  cent;  silicon, 
not  over  0.3  per  cent; 
phosphorus,  not  over  0.05 
per  cent;  sulphur,  not 
over  0.05  per  cent.  The 
strength  figrures  of  the 
steel  as  delivered  were 
supplemented  by  the 
strength  figures  for  the 
steel  in  the  annealed  and 
hardened  states. 

In  addition  to  the 
usual  statement  of  the 
tensile  strength,  the  elas- 
tic limit  and  the  notching 
toughness     (strength    in 


170.600 
92,400 

114,000 


114,000  142,200  8 

§800  deg.  CMsius 

No  heat  treatment 

Quench  at  about  §800  deg.  Celsius  in  oil;  Reheat  to 

}630  deg.  Cebius 

§800  deg.  Celsius,  in  oil 

11,400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


§§800  deg.  Celsius;  cool  slowly 

Quench  at  about  ••880  deg.  Olaus  ii 
or  water,  reheat  to  J630  deg.  Celsius 
§§800  deg.  Celsius  in  oil 
±11.4001b.  persq.  in. 
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kilograms  per  square  centimeter  for  bar  of  10  x  10 
millimeters  section  and  round  notching)  has  been  added, 
because  these  data  are  far  more  valuable  for  the  de- 
sigTier  than  the  tensile  strength  oniy.  Of  course,  it,  was 
necessary,  too,  to  standardize  the  terms  "annealing, 
hardening  and  refining,"  because  different  temperatures 
of  annealing,  hardening  and  refining  result  in  corre- 
spondingly different  strength  properties.  These  terms 
were  fixed  as  follows: 

Class  11 — (non-refined  case  hardening  steel)  : 

Annealing:  at  about  930  deg.  Celsius  (1706  d?g. 
Fahr.)  ;  cool  slowly. 

Hardening:  at  about  930  deg.  Celsius;  quench  in 
water. 

Class  12 — (universal  case  hardening  steel)  : 

Annealing:  at  about  900  deg.  Celsius  (1652  dee-. 
Fahr.);  cool  slowly. 

Refining:  at  about  900  deg.  Celsius;  quench  in  o''. 
or  water  and  reheat  to  about  630  deg.  Celsius  (IIGC 
deg.  Fahr.). 

Hardening:  at  about  900  deg.  Celsius  in  water  < .  oil. 

Class  13 — (refined  steel) : 


may  be  valuable,  because  all  strength  fijjures  there 
given  relate  only  to  a  direction  parallel  to  the  bar  fiber; 
and  a  further  addition  covering  material  that  is  re- 
forged.  This  addition  will  be  necessary,  because  in 
bevel  wheels  and  spur  gears,  that  are  not  re-forged, 
but  made  of  the  solid  piece,  the  teeth  mostly  are  in- 
clined at  45  deg.  to  the  fiber  or  are  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  alloy  steel  specification  in  Table  I  is  to  be  en- 
larged and  completed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Ta'ole 
III  for  non-alloy  steels.  But  this  work  requires  consid- 
erable time  and  labor  and  has  not  yet  been  finished. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  German  Society  of 
Automotive  Manufacturers  has  adopted  the  steel  speci- 
fication tables  of  the  Bayerische  Motoren-Werke 
(B.  M.W.),  described  above,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
steel  specification  recommended  by  the  society  to  its 
members. 

Table  IV  shows  this  specification,  for  non-alloy 
steels,  that  is  similar  to  Table  III  of  the  B.  M.  W.;  only 
it  has  five  groups  of  carbon  contents  and  two  classes  of 
quality,  a  and  6,  while  the  third  class  c  represents  a 
miscellaneous  class  for  minor  material.     The  prescrip- 


TABLE    v.— SWISS    STEEL    SPECIFICATION    FOR    NON-ALLOY    STEELS 
(All  values  of  strength  have  been  translated  into  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.) 


—Chemical  Comp. 
^        in  1/100% 


C 

Not  over 

6 

5  to  15 

5  to  IS 

6  to  12 


30  to  50 
30  to  50 
40  to  50 


C2 
C2« 

15  to  25 
IS  to  20 

40  to  60 
50  to  70 

CSn 

25  to  40 

50  to  70 

C3 

25  to  40 

50  to  70 

(Mn 
C4 

40  to  50 
40  to  50 

50  to  70 
50  to  70 

C5n 
C5 

SO  to  60 
SOtotK) 

60  to  80 
60  to  80 

Annealed 
Annealed 
Annealed 
Annealed 


Case-hardened 
and  hardened  in 
wa  to- 
Annealed 


Elastic 


25,600 
31,300 
31,300 
31,300 


Case-hardened 

and  hardened       42,650 

in  water 
Annealed  37,000 


Mechanical  Properties 


Annealed 

Refined 

Refined 

Refined 

Refined 

Annealed 

Annealed 

Refined 

Refined 

Annealed 

.\nnealed 

Refined 

Refined 


42,650 
57,000 
71.100 
85,300 
99,500 
48,350 
48,350 
71,100 
85,300 
57,000 
57.000 
71,100 
85,300 


Tensile  Elongation  Notching 

„  ,  in% •        , — Toughness  

Strength  J=10ii         (=5ii  Test  Test 

Bar  20         Bar  10 

42,650  to   45,500  30  40  Very  soft 

54,000  to   62,500  22  27  Soft 

54,000  to    62,500  24  30  28  450 

54.000  to    62,500  25  30  37,000        For  case- 

hardening 

64,000  to    78,100  18  22  28.450        

62,500to   71,100  20  24  Medium 

Soft 

26  25,600        

28  34,100        For  case- 

hardening 

99,500  to  128,000  8  10  21,330        

71,100to   85,300  16  20  Medium 

hard 

71, 100  to    85,300  20  25  20,000        

85,300  to   99,500  18  20  22,760        

99,500  to  114,000  14  16  17,000        

114,000  to  128,000  10  12  11,400         

128,000  to  142,200  8  10  7,110        

85,300to    99,500  12  15  Hard 

85,300  to    99,500  14  18  14,220        

99,500  to  114.000  12  15  14,220        

114,000  to  128,000  10  12  11,400        

99,50(]  to  114,000  8  10  Very  hard 

99,,500  to  114,000  12  14  10,000         

99,500  to  114,000  14  16  14,220         

114,000  to  128,000  10  12  8,530        


Annealing:  at  about  850  deg.  Celsius  (1562  deg. 
Fahr.)  ;  cool  slowly. 

Refining:  about  850  deg.  Celsius;  quench  in  oil  or 
water  and  reheat  to  about  630  deg.  Celsius. 

Hardening:  at  about  850  deg.  Celsius  in  water  or  oil. 

Class  14— (highly  refined  steel)  : 

Annealing:  at  about  800  deg.  Celsius  (1472  aeg. 
Fahr.) ;  cool  slowly. 

Refining:  at  about  800  deg.  Celsius;  quench  in  oil 
and  reheat  at  630  deg.  Celsius. 

Hardening:  at  about  800  deg.  Celsius  in  oil. 

According  to  the  prescription,  the  steels  were 
treated  corresponding  to  their  carbon  contents,  the 
strength  values  were  determined  and  somewhat  modi- 
fied, so  that  the  separate  sub-groups  of  a  class  may  be 
distinguished  sufficiently  from  each  other  by  different 
values  of  the  elastic  limit,  tensile  strength  and  elonga- 
tion. This  small  modification  was  chosen  in  such  a 
manner  that,  between  the  sub-groups  a  and  6  in  Table 
I,  only  the  elongation  among  the  principal  features  ap- 
pears changed  (with  constant  elastic  limit  and  tensile 
strength)  ;  while  between  the  sub-groups  b  and  c,  with 
constant  elongation,  the  elastic  limit  and  tensile 
strength  are  changing.  Thus  the  material  of  the  sub- 
group a,  that  is  used  in  the  first  place  for  bevel  gears, 
crankshafts  and  other  highly  stressed  parts  of  the 
motor  car,  is  distinguished  definitely  from  the  material 
of  the  sub-groups  6  and  c. 

Perhaps  an  addition  to  Table  III,  covering  the 
strength  figures  at  right  angles  to  the  fibers  of  a  bar, 


tions  for  annealing,  hardening  and  refining  are  some- 
what modified,  too. 

The  Automotive  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Switzerland,  also,  has  used  the  table  of  the  B.  M.  W. 
as  the  foundation  for  its  steel  specification.  Table  V 
shows  the  Swiss  specification  for  non-alloy  steels,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Belgium  and  Sweden,  too.  Like 
the  former  tables,  it  refers  neither  to  the  production 
process  nor  to  the  application  purpose  of  the  steel,  but 
is  based  only  on  its  chemical  composition  and  mechan- 
ical properties. 

Every  steel  is  marked  by  a  symbol  which  contains 
the  alloy  components  of  the  corresponding  steel  (if 
alloy  steel  at  all)  expressed  by  the  international  desig- 
nations of  the  chemical  elements.  In  the  symbol  these 
designations  are  arranged  in  the  following  order:  Car- 
bon =  C,  nickel  =  Ni,  chromium  =  Cr,  manganese  = 
Mn,  silicon  —  Si,  vanadium  =  V,  tungsten  (wolfram)  = 
W,  molybdenum  =  Mo.  After  each  designation  of  the 
alloy  component  stands  its  percentage  figure  multiplic^ 
by  10;  for  instance,  Cr  10  means  1  per  cent  of  chro- 
mium. If  the  percentage  of  the  alloy  component  is  less 
than  0.1,  and  the  figure  of  percentage  consequently 
smaller  than  the  figure  1,  then  it  will  be  expressed  by 
a  fraction. 

The  designation  C  for  carbon  is  used  only  for  the 
carbon  steels,  but  not  for  the  alloy  steels;  however,  the 
percentage  figure  of  carbon  remains,  and  begins  the 
symbol  of  each  alloy  steel.  For  example:  a  carbon 
steel  with  an  average  of  0.2  per  cent  carbon  is  marked 
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with  C2.  A  chromium-nickel  steel  with  an  average  of 
0.1  per  cent  carbon,  4  per  cent  nickel  and  0.8  per  cent 
chromium  is  marked  with  1  Ni  40  Cr  8.  The  letter  n 
(normal  purity)  set  behind  the  symbol  means  an  -id- 
missible  maximum  percentage  of  0.07  per  cent  phos- 
phorus and  O.OC)  per  cent  sulphur.  If  neither  letter  n 
nor  s  stands  behind  the  symbol,  then  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  may  not  exceed  0.04  per  cent,  nor  that  cf 
sulphur  0.03  per  cent.  The  letter  s  (superior  purity), 
set  behind  the  symbol,  means  an  admissible  maximum 
phosphorus  (and  sulphur)  percentage  of  0.02  per  ce;it 
each. 

The  Swiss  specification  table  contains  data  covering 
the  following  mechanical  properties:  the  minimum 
values  of  the  elastic  limit  in  kilograms  per  square  milli- 
meter, the  minimum  and  maximum  values  of  tensile 
strength  in  kilograms  per  square  millimeter,  the  mini- 
mum values  of  elongation  for  measuring  length  t  =  10  d 


or  11.3  \  F  and  /  =  5  d  or  5.65  v  F,  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  the  original  measuring  length,  in  which  F 
means  the  original  section  of  the  test  bar.  Finally,  the 
minimum  values  of  the  notching  strength  in  kilograms 
per  square  centimeter.  The  test  bars  have  the  follow- 
ing dimensions: 

Test  bar  20:  L  =  160  mm.  (6.3  in.)  ;  b  =  20  mm. 
(0.79  in.)  ;  t  =  notching  depth  =  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  ;  r  =  2 
mm.   (0.08  in.);  I  =   120  mm.   (4.7  in.). 

Test  bar  10:  L  =  80  mm.  (3.15  in.);  6  =  10  mtn. 
(0.394  in.)  ;  t  —  2.5  mm.  (0.1  in.)  ;  »•  =  1  mm.  (0.039 
in.)  ;  I  =  70  mm.  (2.76  in.). 

The  notch  of  the  test  bar  shall  be  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  fibers. 

Other  Swiss  tables  for  alloy  steels  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, but  this  work  is  being  done  in  close  conformity 
with  the  specifications  of  the  B.  M.  W.  German  Table 
I,  above. 


0\\  GEN  IN  METALLURGY 


Role  of  Air,  Rich  in  Oxygen,  in  the  Blast  Furnace, 
Bessemer  and  Open-Hearth  Processes 

At  a  joint  session  of  the  Faraday  Society  and  the 
British  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Association  recently, 
Cosmo  Johns,  of  Sheffield,  made  an  interesting  contri- 
bution on  the  use  of  o.xygen  in  metallurgical  processes. 

He  said  that  most  of  the  useful  metals  in  present- 
day  practice  are  extracted  from  their  ores  and  refined 
for  industrial  use  by  processes  which  involve  the  use 
of  atmospheric  air  for  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  silicon,  phosphorus  or  sulphur,  to  provide  the 
heat  required.  These  processes  have  become  standard- 
ized to  a  large  extent,  and  are  based  on  the  assumption 
of  the  invariableness  of  the  oxygen  content  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Obviously  the  oxygen  enrichment  of  the  air  used 
would  alter  the  conditions  under  which  those  metallur- 
gical processes  which  depend  on  oxidation  of  some  fuel 
for  the  heat  required  are  carried  out,  and  though  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  what  would  actually  be  the  effect  of 
such  altered  conditions,  yet  enough  is  known  to  enable 
us  to  say  that  revolutionary  changes  in  metallurgical 
practice  would  result.  The  processes  now  employed, 
and  the  types  of  plant  used,  are  the  result  of  gradual 
evolution  of  industrial  practice.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
reactions  that  occur  are  imperfect  and  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  our  knowledge  of  what  occurs  when  ordi- 
nary air  is  used.  But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  actual  changes  in  practice  that  would  result, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  review  the  possibilities.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  what  is  contemplated 
is  not  the  use  of  pure  oxygen,  but  the  availability  of  a 
mixture  with  30  to  40  per  cent  of  oxygen,  or  even  less. 

In  the  Blast  Furnace 

The  modern  blast  furnace  plant  would  obviously 
undergo  a  startling  change  in  its  design  and  arrange- 
ment when  it  had  no  longer  to  handle  the  present  huge 
volumes  of  dust-laden  heated  combustible  gases  to  effect 
difficult  heat  exchanges  with  the  incoming  air  to  secure 
fuel  economy.  The  hot  blast  stoves  would  probably  dis- 
appear, or  be  much  reduced  in  size.  The  furnace  itself 
would  be  reduced  in  height,  and  the  whole  plant,  when 
the  changes  had  been  completed,  would  bear  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  equipment  found  necessa;y  to-day 
for  the  production  of  pig  iron. 

In  the  Bessemer  Converter 

The  Bessemer  converter,  whether  acid  or  basic,  has 
been  evolved  on  the  assumption  of  an  invariable  oxygen 
content  of  the  air  blown  in.  Given  the  possibility  of 
varying  and  controlling  the  oxygen  ratio  in  the  air  em- 
ployed, we  should  find  the  character  of  the  process  com- 
pletely changed.  In  the  acid  process  the  order  in  which 
carbon  and  silicon  are  removed  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture. In  the  basic  process  it  is  almost  certain  that  by 
controlling  the  temperature  it  would  be  possible  to 
oxidize  the  phosphorus  before  all  the  carbon  had  been 


removed,  and  thus  the  injurious  after-blow  would  bo 
avoided.  This  temperature  control  could  be  effected  if 
the  oxygen  content  of  the  air  blown  in  could  be  varied. 

In  the  Open-Hearth  Furnace 

The  regenerative  open-hearth  furnace  is  costly,  com- 
plicated, and  inefficient  from  the  thermal  standpoint. 
If  oxygen-enriched  air  could  be  employed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fuel  gas,  and  for  its  subsequent  combustion 
in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  it  would  be  possible  to 
effect  a  startling  and  beneficial  alteration  in  the  plant. 
The  uni-flow  furnace  would  become  a  possibility,  and 
there  would  be  a  very  desirable  simplification  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  furnace.  A  neutral  or  oxidizing  flame  would 
be  at  the  command  of  the  operator,  while  the  melting 
and  refining  operations  would  be  accelerated.  The 
waste  gas  of  the  furnace  would  be  much  richer  in  CO2, 
and,  with  added  oxygen,  rich  air  would  be  ideal  for 
blowing  into  the  gas  producer,  thus  enabling  a  fuel  gas 
rich  in  CO  to  be  supplied  to  the  furnace. 

Pure  Oxygen  Not  Needed 

It  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  not  pure  oxygen 
that  is  required.  It  would  be  amply  sufficient  if  the 
oxygen  content  could  be  varied  between  the  range  of 
20  and  40  per  cent.  What  is  required  is  not  pure  oxygen 
in  steel  flasks,  but  enriched  air  in  hundreds  of  tons. 

Owing  to  the  slight  difference  in  density  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  it  would  appear  that  centrifugal  methods 
for  their  separation  are  not  very  hopeful.  Can  any 
refrigerating  system  be  devised  which  will  give  oxygen 
enriched  at  a  commercial  price?  Any  such  refrigerat- 
ing system  should  be  able  to  use,  as  the  source  of  the 
energy  it  requires,  the  sensible  or  potential  heat  of  the 
products  of  the  metallurgical  process  where  it  is  em- 
ployed, if  carbon  be  the  fuel  used  in  the  process.  If  a 
suitable  cycle  can  be  discovered  for  effecting  the  par- 
tial separation  of  the  two  mixed  gases,  for  complete 
separation  js  not  required,  then  a  vast  field  is  available 
for  the  use  of  oxygen-enriched  air  in  metallurgical  oper- 
ations. 

[In  The  Iron  Age,  Nov.  2,  p,  1179,  there  is  a  brief 
article  along  the  same  lines  which  discusses  the  new 
investigations  which  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  in- 
augurating with  a  view  to  securing  cheaper  oxygen  and 
to  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  its  use  in  metal- 
lurgy.] 


The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  reports  sales  to  the  value 
of  $5,381,130  in  the  three  months  ended  Sept.  30,  which, 
after  setting  aside  the  sum  estimated  to  meet  income 
and  profits  taxes,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  $9,687.  In 
the  same  period  last  year,  sales  of  $3,428,790  brought 
the  company  a  net  profit  after  allowance  for  taxes  of 
$13,921. 


Accidents  at  beehive  ovens  are  referred  to  as  fol- 
lows by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  On  the  basis  of 
production  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  accident  rate  was 
61.3  per  million  tons  of  output  in  1921,  as  against  51.0 
in  1920,  72.2  in  1919,  and  71.3  in  1918.  The  1921  bee- 
hive output  was  smaller  than  for  any  year  since  1885. 


Reincarnation  of  a  Firearms  Business 

Resumption  on  a  Production  Basis,  Within  a  Few  Months, 

of  the  Marlin  EstaJ>Hshment — Good-Will  of 

Former  Employees  a  Factor 

BY  L.  S.  LOVE 


THE  Marlin  arms  business  was  founded  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1870  by  John  M.  Marlin,  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms 
in  the  Colt  plant  at  Hartford.  At  the  time  the  Marlin 
company  was  organized  the  entire  capital  was  $400. 
This  company  at  first  manufactured  pistols,  revolvers 
and  later  the  famous  Ballard  target  rifles.  In  1880  the 
first  model  Marlin  repeating  rifle  was  placed  on  the 
market  and  all  other  models  were  then  dropped  from 
production,  which  was  centered  on  the  manufacture  of 
repeating  arms.  Later  the  side  ejecting  firearm  was 
developed  by  this  company. 

In  1915  the  business  was  sold  to  other  interests, 
later  known  as  the  Marlin  Rockwell  Corporation.  With 
the  plant  in  New  Haven  as  its  foundation,  this  corpo- 
ration undertook  the  manufacture  of  machine  guns  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  the  time  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  there  were  about  1300  machine  guns  of  four 
varieties  owned  by  the  War  Department.  At  that  time 
the  Marlin  organization,  making  machine  guns  for  the 
Allies,  had  a  capacity  of  about  200  per  day.  This 
capacity  was  increased  to  about  1000  machine  guns  per 
day  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

When  the  war  was  ended  the  Marlin  firearms  busi- 
ness was  not  immediately  resumed,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  high  production  costs.  Accordingly  the  plant 
was  closed  and  all  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  etc.,  were  packed 
away  in  storage. 

Owing  to  labor  conditions  it  was  deemed  inadvisable 
to  resume  operations  until  August,  1921,  when  a  new 
company  known  as  the  Marlin  Firearms  Corporation 
was  formed.  In  the  meantime,  the  Marlin  organization 
had  dispersed,  many  of  the  men  entering  other  lines  of 
business. 

The  new  company  was  started  by  two  men  only, 
one  of  them  the  former  sales  manager  of  the  old  Marlin 
business.  The  corporation  acquired  the  plant,  patents, 
good-will,  tools,  fixtures,  gages,  machinery,  etc.,  of 
both  the  Marlin  firearms  business  and  the  Hopkins  & 
Allen  arms  business,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  first  step  was  to  arrange  for  Marlin  organization 
foremen  to  return  to  the  Marlin  plant.  Practically  all 
of  these  men  had  worked  in  the  plant  for  years,  rang- 
ing in  service  from  15  to  38  years,  and  they  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  old  positions.  The 
services  of  some  of  these  men  were  highly  valuable, 
as  a  number  of  them  had  supervised  the  packing  away 
of  the  tools  and  gages.  They  were  all  at  once  put  to 
work  assorting  and  cataloging  the  tools  for  convenient 
handling.  At  the  same  time  the  engineering  depart- 
ment was  at  work  improving  the  design  of  some  models. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  commencement  of  op- 
erations, the  tool,  die  and  gage  department  was  set  up 
and  a  force  of  tool  makers  put  to  work,  making  tools 
for  redesigned  models,  repairing  old  tools  which  needed 
it  and  replacing  those  which  had  been  lost  or  mislaid. 

The  next  step  was  to  set  up  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment. As  the  original  Marlin  plant  grew,  the  vari- 
ous departments  were  laid  out,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
wherever  space  was  available.  In  the  resumption  of 
operations  the  reorganization  of  all  departments  per- 
mitted the  grouping  together  of  those  parts  of  the  work 
of  manufacture  which  were  closely  associated  and  the 
routing  of  the  work  through  the  plant  so  that  the  parts 


in  process  at  no  time  double  back  upon  their  trail,  thus 
permitting  the  most  economical  manufacturing  layout. 
Loyalty  of  former  salesmen  was  also  exhibited  in  that 
the  new  corporation  was  able  to  recall  many  former 
representatives  to   its  service. 

The  remarkable  strides  made  in  getting  production 
into  working  order  is  no  doubt  largely  attributable  to 
the  systematized  method  of  routing  materials  through 
the  shop  and  checking  each  piece  and  each  operation. 

Each  job  is  originated  in  the  production  or  planning 
oflSce,  a  different  colored  card  being  used  to  indicate 
different  models.  The  card  is  perforated  in  the  middle, 
the  upper  half  showing  production  order  number,  the 
piece  number,  machine  operation  number,  etc.  The  lower 
half  is  a  move  ticket  for  the  piece  to  the  next  opera- 
tion, this  part  of  the  ticket  showing  the  number  of 
pieces  delivered  to  machine,  number  lost,  number 
spoiled  and  number  passed  by  inspector.  These  cards 
when  issued  by  the  production  department  go  to  the 
shop  which  is  to  perform  the  operation,  where  the  fore- 
man inserts  the  number  of  the  machine  on  which  it  is 
to  be  handled  and  places  the  card  in  a  rack  provided 
for  the  purpose.  This  rack  consists  of  two  parts  bear- 
ing the  numbers  of  machines  in  the  department;  the 
inactive  part  of  the  rack  shows  jobs  waiting  for  ma- 
chines and  the  active  part  of  the  rack  shows  jobs  in 
process.  When  there  is  no  work  for  any -particular 
machine,  a  green  card  is  inserted  in  the  rack  opposite 
the  number  of  that  machine.  A  blue  ticket  in  the  rack 
opposite  any  machine  number  indicates  that  the  ma- 
chine is  to  be  set  up  and  tooled  for  a  special  rush  job 
and  held,  regardless  of  any  other  job  waiting  for  the 
machine.  Operators'  production  tickets,  which  are  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  operation  ticket,  are  carried  in 
the  racks  bearing  the  operators'  clock  numbers. 

When  the  job  is  completed  the  lower  half  of  the  card 
goes  to  the  next  department  to  notify  that  foreman 
that  the  work  is  coming  through  to  his  department. 
The  work  is  handled  in  counting  trays  to  facilitate 
checking  of  finished  pieces.  After  the  move  ticket  has 
been  checked  by  the  next  department,  it  is  returned 
to  be  clipped  to  the  operation  half  of  the  ticket  and 
forwarded  to  the  production  office  and  accounting 
department. 

A  similarly  designed  ticket  is  used  for  stores  requi- 
sition. This  ticket  is  printed  in  red  ink  and  is  used 
by  the  assembly  department.  A  special  delivery  ticket, 
also  printed  in  red,  is  used  for  making  up  shortages 
of  parts  required  by  the  assembly  department. 

All  work  moving  from  one  department  to  another 
must  be  signed  by  the  foreman  of  the  department  re- 
ceiving the  goods.  Parts  returned  to  stores  must  be 
signed  for  by  the  storekeeper.  The  use  of  these  cards 
permits  a  complete  record  to  be  kept  in  the  produc- 
tion or  planning  oflSce  of  all  work  as  it  proceeds  through 
the  shop.  Note  is  made  at  the  time  a  job  starts,  when 
it  moves  to  the  next  department,  etc.,  so  that  at  all 
times  the  production  office  knows  accurately  the  status 
of  work  in  the  shop. 

When  a  job  is  nearing  completion  on  one  operation, 
notice  is  sent  to  the  tool  crib  to  prepare  tools,  fixtures, 
etc.,  for  the  nexf  operation,  so  that  any  loss  of  time 
due  to  waiting  for  tools  is  avoided. 

Key  cards  are  used  to  maintain  a  constant  check 
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1 — Perforated  card  issued  for  each  oi>eration. 

2 — Time  card  used  in  conjunction  with  opera- 
tion   card. 

3 — Time  card  for  repair  and  otlier  non- 
productive  work. 

4 — Card  used  for  rush  or  replacement  jobs. 

5 — Time  card  for  piece  work. 

6 — Card  used  by  assembly  department  to 
draw  parts  from  stores. 

7 — Detailed  record  of  parts  in  stock. 

7a — Reverse  side  of  No.  7. 

S — Record  of  partly  assembled  parts. 

9 — Final   assembly  record. 

on  finished  parts  in  stock.  These  cards  cover  both 
units  and  what  are  known  as  secondary  units  which  are 
composed  of  single  units  already  assembled,  before 
going  to  the  final  assembly.  The  usual  process  of  soft 
and  hard  assembly  is  practiced  in  this  shop. 

In  the  short  time  that  the  new  organization  has 
been  working,  production  has  been  boosted  to  the  point 
where  it  is  almost  keeping  step  with  orders  as  they 
come  in,  although  the  shop  is  still  several  thousand 
guns  behind  actual  orders. 


Briquets  of  Flue  Dust 

The  principle  of  briquetting  as  a  means  of  flue  dust 
disposal  has  been  adopted  by  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Furnace 
Co.,  and  a  plant  installed  at  its  Buffalo  operation  has 
been  accepted  by  that  company.  The  officials  of  the 
Hanna  company  are  expected  shortly  to  make  similar 
installations  at  their  other  blast  furnaces. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  plant  is  its  automatic  and 
simple  operation.  Hitherto,  rotary  presses  have  been 
considered  impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of  briquet- 


ting  ores' and  flue  dust,  largely  because  the  pressures 
realized  were  insufficient  to  make  coherent  and  strong 
briquetes.  Such  briquetting  plants  as  have  been  in- 
stalled in  the  country  have  used  either  the  drop  presses 
followed  by  tunnel  furnace  treatment,  or  a  powerful 
toggle  press  followed  by  a  period  of  seasoning.  The 
products  were  large  briquets,  costly  to  manufacture  and 
costly  to  handle.  The  new  briquet,  as  turned  out  at 
Buffalo,  is  pillow  shaped,  small— weighing  5  oz.  Passing 
directly  from  the  press  to  a  seasoning  belt  it  is  ready 
at  the  end  of  an  hour's  travel  for  fairly  rough  handling. 
The  cost,  both  for  plant  installation  and  for  briquet 
manufacture,  is  relatively  small.  The  briquets  are  in 
easily  reducible  form  and  are  not  magnetic. 


The  Frazier-Sheal  Co.,  Cleveland,  engineers  and 
constructoi-s,  have  removed  their  offices  from  the  Illum- 
inating Building,  to  the  B.  F.  Keith  Building,  Euclid 
and  East  Seventeenth  Street. 


The  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  Jersey  City,  for  six  brick 
stacks  for  its  new  open-hearth  plant. 
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General  Utility  Blacksmith's  Hammer 

A  general  utility  blacksmith's  hammer  designed  to 
work  upon  an  ordinary  anvil  and  intended  as  a  one-man 
tool,  dispensing  with  the  services  of  strikers,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Blacker  Engineering  Co., 
Inc.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York.  Special  tools 
or  dies  need  not  be  employed. 

The  general  construction  of  the  hammer  may  be 
noted  from  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  rated 
to  work  2»^  in.  and  larger  material,  and  only  1  hp.  is 
required  for  operation.  The  blow  struck  is  said  to  be 
about  four  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  a  man  striking, 


General  Utility  Blacksmith's  Hammer  Intended 
to  Eliminate  Necessity  of  Striker.  The  hammer 
has   lateral   movement  and  stroke   is  adjustable 

and  the  machine  attains  the  rate  of  as  much  as  140 
blows  per  min.  Because  of  the  pa.allel  arms  the  work 
is  struck  with  a  straight  blow,  which  is  pointed  out  as 
an  advantage  to  the  blacksmith  who  works  alone  with 
his  ordinary  tools  and  without  clamps,  swages,  etc. 

The  lateral  traverse  motion  of  the  hammer  is  a 
feature.  It  permits  quickly  traveling  the  head  along 
the  face  of  the  anvil  to  any  point,  and  bringing  it  over 
the  holes  for  swaging,  punching,  heading  or  similar 
work.  The  motion  is  controlled  by  the  winged  foot 
lever  shown  at  the  right  of  the  anvil,  and  can  be  operated 
without  stopping  the  hammer.  Light  or  heavy  blows 
may  be  struck  as  desired,  the  weight  of  the  blow  vary- 
ing according  to  the  amount  of  depression  of  the  foot 
treadle  extending  around  the  anvil.  The  usual  distance 
between  the  face  of  the  head  and  the  anvil  is  8%  in. 
The  stroke  is  quickly  adjustable  to  suit  the  work  in 
hand. 

Anvil  and  block  of  special  design,  having  a  planed 
base  and  a  stand  with  adjusting  screw  as  shown,  can  be 
provided.  The  adjustment  permits  bringing  the  anvil 
backward  or  forward  as  required.  The  pulleys  are  l-^  in. 
in  diameter,  2%  in.  face.  The  motor  is  set  in  the  frame 
of  the  machine,  and  geared  direct,  making  a  self- 
contained  unit.  The  weight  of  the  hammer  alone  is 
1300  lb.,  the  special  anvil  560  lb.  and  the  weight  of  the 
stand  336  lb.  The  machine  was  originally  brought  out 
in  England  a  few  years  ago,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  in  France,  also. 


Drop  in  Manufacture  of  Horseshoes 

Figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  show  a  considerable 
falling  off  between  1919  and  1921  in  the  manufacture 
of  hor-iieshoes.  The  number  of  establishments  decreased 
from  20  to  12.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  dropped 
from  919  to  30G,  and  of  wage  earners  from  744  to  207. 
The  value  of  the  products  fell  from  $3,367,001  to 
$1,931,812,  or  42.6  per  cent.  Connecticut  produced  in 
its  three  establishments,  54.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  1921  products. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will  re- 
ceive applications  until  Dec.  5  to  fill  positions  of 
mechanical  inspector  at  the  Naval  Station,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii.  The  pay  offered  is  $7.20  a  day  with  an 
additional  allowance  of  96  cents  a  day  while  employed 
at  the  station.  A  degree  in  mechanical  or  electrical 
engineering  and  at  least  three  years  of  certain  specified 
experience  are  required. 


Tool  Grinder  for  Single-Phase  Current 

A  model  No.  75  electric-driven  tool  grinder,  similar 
to  the  No.  76  which  was  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
June  22,  has  been  brought  out  by  Forbes  &  Myers, 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  new  model  is  designed  for  single- 
phase  current  and  the  motor  has  all  the  windings  on 
the  back  side.  The  6-in.  grinding  wheels  are  mounted 
on  the  motor  shaft  and  the  front  of  the  grinding  wheels 
can  be  worn  away  before  they  are  even  with  the  front 
of  the  motor.  Other  details  are  the  same  as  in  the 
model  previously  described.  The  machine  can  be 
equipped  with  cord  and  plug  for  operation  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  socket. 


Vertical  Broaching  Press  for  Small  Work 

The  power  bench  broach  press  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  American  Broach  &  Machine  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,. 
Mich.,  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  small  vertical  machine 
for  broaching  round  holes,  squares,  hexagons  and  small 
keyways.    It  will  take  work  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter. 

The  maximum  stroke  is  14  in.  and  the  pressure  de- 
veloped approximately  2  tons.  The  table  is  bored  2Vi 
in.  in  diameter  central  with  the  ram.  The  driving  pullej^ 
is  10  in.  in  diameter,  3  in.  face  and  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  steel  worm  and  bronze  worm  gear 
shown.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  stop 
and  the  movement  of  the  ram  is  controlled  by  a  positive 
jaw  clutch,  which  is  of  steel  and  hardened.  The  return 
movement  of  the  ram  is  by  means  of  a  counterweight. 

The  press  can  be  operated  as  a  hand  machine,  the 


Vertical   Press  for  Broaching  Round 

Holes,   Squares.   Hexagons  and  Small 

Keyways 

hand  wheel  at  the  left  being  equipped  with  hollow 
spokes,  as  shown,  to  receive  a  leverage  bar.  The  oil 
receptacle  mounted  on  the  pedestal  may  be  connected 
with  an  oil  pump  when  required.  The  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  work  table  to  the  floor  is  36  in.  The  machine 
weighs  approximately  350  lb. 


Improvements  recently  completed  at  the  Blandburg, 
Pa.,  plant,  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, have  brought  the  daily  capacity  of  that  plant 
from  40,000  to  60,000  9-in.  equivalent  fire  clay  brick. 


Bases  of  Modern  Blast  Furnace  Practice 

Methods  of  Producinf^  tlie  Highest  Comljinatioii  of 

Quality,  Economy  and  Quantity — Uniformity 

in  Raw  Materials — Lines  of  Furnaces 

BY  A.  K.  REESE 


THERE  are  many  factors  entering  into  this  sub- 
ject, each  of  which  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  others.  They  may  be  divided  under  four 
major  headings,  which  may  be  called  the  prime  factors 
in  modern  blast  furnace  practice.  That  practice  is  dis- 
tinctly the  result  of  evolutionary  progress,  the  modern 
phase  dating  from  1894,  when  James  Gayley  introduced 
the  low  bosh  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  up  to  the  present  era  of 
large  hearth  diameter  and  steep  bosh  angle. 

There  are  three  principal  objects  in  all  blast  furnace 
practice,  ranking  in  importance  in  the  following  order 
— quality,  economy  and  quantity.  -The  first  is  essen- 
tial; the  second  is  commercially  of  great  importance; 
the  third  is  highly  desirable,  particularly  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  second.  No.  1  may  be  obtained  independently 
of  the  other  two.  No.  2  may  be  obtained,  to  a  degree, 
independently  of  No.  3.  No.  3  is,  to  a  degree,  subject 
to  Nts.  1  and  2.  In  all  blast  furnaces  one  of  these  objects 
has  been  the  limiting  factor  in  the  attainment  of  the 
others.  The  object  sought  through  the  application  of 
so-called  modern  practice  may  be  described  thus: 

Consistent  with  quality,  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  economical  quantity  and,  as  any  material  in- 
crease in  quantity  has  a  direct  and  favorable  bearing 
upon  economy,  this  description  of  the  object  of  modern 
blast  furnace  practice  may  be  condensed  to — the  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  consistent  with 
quality. 

The  degree  to  which  this  object  has  been  attained 
in  certain  localities,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  re- 
sulting in  normal  economical  outputs  of  from  400  tons 
to  600  tons  per  24  hr.,  is  well  known,  and  demonstrates 
the  great  commercial  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  it  has 
been  attained,  in  those  other  localities  which  up  to  the 
present  have  not  yet  fully  adopted  them. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  some  makers  who 
are  still  of  opinion  that  with  their  particular  materials 
the  principles  and  methods  of  so-called  modern  blast 
furnace  practice  are  not  applicable.  It  is  the  author's 
firm  conviction  that  those  principles  and  methods  are 
adaptable  to  any  iron-bearing  materials  workable  in 
a  blast  furnace,  subject,  of  course,  to  suitable  fuel  and 
flux  being  obtainable  within  even  a  wide  degree  of  qual- 
ity, and  subject,  likewise,  to  a  minimum  degree  of  va- 
riation in  that  quality  for  any  individual  operation. 
He  feels  convinced  that  their  adoption  will  lead  to  so 
great  an  advantage  as  to  constitute  almost  a  revolution 
in  the  pig  iron  industry  in  those  localities  where  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  applied. 

The  four  prime  factors  above  referred  to  are: 

I.  Preparation  of  Materials. 

II.  Furnace   Design. 

III.  Auxiliary  Equipment.! 
rV.  Method  of  Operation. 

I. — Preparation  of  Materials 

That  the  mechanical  and  physical  conditions  of  the 
materials  charged  into  a  blast  furnace  have  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  its  successful  and  satisfactory 
operation,  affecting  both  its  operative  conditions  and 
the  economy  of  the  results  obtained,  is  a  fact  which  no 
furnace  operator  is  likely  to  dispute;  but  while  it  is 
true  of  any  furnace,  it  is  particularly  true  in  its  bear- 


tThis  section  has  been  omitted,  In  this  abstract.  It 
involves  consideration  of  the  power  plant,  blast  heating 
plant,  raw  material  supply  plant  and  output  disposal 
plant. 


ing  upon  the  operation  of  the  modern  blast  furnace. 
One  essential  condition  of  satisfactory  operation  is 
that  there  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uniformity  of 
chemical  reactions,  and  of  physical  movement  of  the 
materials,  throughout  the  whole  cross-section  in  every 
zone  of  the  furnace. 

Two  elements  required  to  obtain  this  in  theoretic 
perfection  are  perfect  uniformity  in  the  size  and  den- 
sity of  the  materials  charged  and  a  sufficient  blast  vol- 
ume to  produce  the  condition  of  a  plenum  throughout 
the  whole  furnace  interior.  While  it  is  impracticable 
to  obtain  for  furnace  use  materials  of  perfectly  uni- 
form size  and  density  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
materials  used  in  pig  iron  smelting — fuel,  flux  and  ore 
— it  is  practicable  to  approximate  that  condition  by  use 
of  proper  means  for  their  preparation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  feature  which  most  directly 
bears  upon  the  essential  condition  above  mentioned  is 
that  of  distribution  and,  in  order  to  obtain  as  nearly  as 
practicable  uniformity  of  distribution,  such  prepara- 
tion as  will  give  as  nearly  as  practicable  uniformity  of 
size  must  be  resorted  to.  Uniformity  of  size  only  is 
not,  however,  sufficient;  for  example,  uniformly  large 
size,  while  giving  uniformity  of  distribution,  would  be 
detrimental  to  economical  operation.  The  preparation 
of  materials  must  be  in  the  direction  of  uniformly 
small  size. 

Fuel    (Coke) 

While  this  principle  is  much  more  important  in  its 
application  to  the  ore  and  flux  than  to  the  fuel,  it  also 
applies  to  the  latter.  As  rapidity  of  action  is  largely 
dependent  upon  rapidity  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  fuel  should  be  charged  in  lumps 
of  not  excessive  size,  and  preferably  should  not  exceed 
4  to  6  in.  This  assumes  coke  of  proper  physical  condi- 
tion. The  physical  quality  and  chemical  purity  of  coke 
for  blast  furnace  use  are  of  the  g^reatest  importance. 
It  should  be  strong  but  of  not  great  density,  and  as  low 
as  possible  in  ash  and  sulphur.  Nothing  more  greatly 
interferes  with  the  regular  and  economical  operation  of 
a  blast  furnace  than  soft,  friable  or  high  ash  coke,  as 
everyone  connected  with  the  industry  has  experienced 
during  late  years  under  the  conditions  existing  during, 
and  for  some  time  after,  the  late  war.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  high  sulphur  in  the  coke  need  not  be  empha- 
sized.. ' 

Coke  as  charged  into  the  furnace  should  be  thor- 
oughly screened  to  free  it  from  smalls,  commonly 
known  as  breeze,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  prevent  the  excessive  formation  of  smalls  in  the 
furnace,  tfirough  the  crushing  effect  of  the  burden. 
The  strength  should  not,  however,  be  of  the  kind  which 
is  produced  by  great  density,  which  destroys  the  cellu- 
lar structure.  A  dense  coke  burns  slowly  and  is,  there- 
fore, inimical  to  rapid  combustion,  which  is  necessary 
for  fast  driving;  whereas  cellular  structure  permits  the 
heat  and  the  agents  of  combustion  to  penetrate  readily 
to  the  interior  of  the  lumps,  thus  facilitating  combus- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  open  cellular  structure 
produced  at  the  expense  of  strength  is  equally  to  be 
avoided,  as  tending  to  produce  smalls  through  its  lack 
of  resistance  to  crushing  by  the  weight  it  has  to  bea' 
and  abrasion  by  its  movement  in  the  furnace.  Such  a 
fuel  is  also  subject  to  excessive  waste  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  furnace  before  it  reaches  the  zone  of 
its  usefulness,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  reaction 
upon  it  of  the  CO,  in  the  gases — CO2  +  C  =  2C0.  It 
is,    therefore,   of   the   greatest   importance,    in    modern 
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blast  furnace  practice,  that  coke  makers  should  give 
the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
coke  combining  these  two  essential  leatures — strength 
and  porosity. 

It  is  the  carbon  which  does  the  work  in  the  furnace, 
and  every  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  ash  increases 
the  available  carbon  and  tends  in  other  ways  toward  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency.  In  addition  to  the  higher 
fuel  value  of  low  ash  coke,  it  is  lighter  in  weight,  re- 
quires less  limestone  for  fluxing  the  ash,  and  a  lower 
amount  of  the  fuel  charged  is  required  for  forming  and 
melting  the  slag  produced  from  the  coke  ash.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  formation  and  melting  of  blast  fur- 
nace slag  requires  approximately  25  per  cent  of  its 
weight  in  fuel;  therefore,  for  every  100  lb.  of  slag  pro- 
duced from  coke  ash,  25  lb.  of  fuel  is  lost  so  far  as  the 
smelting  of  iron  ore — the  primary  object  of  the  blast 
furnace  process — is  concerned. 

Iron  Ore 

From  the  standpoint  of  preparation,  the  iron  ore  is 
the  most  important  of  ail  the  materials  charged  into 
the  blast  furnace,  owing  to  the  extremes  in  mechanical 
condition,  from  fines  to  large  lumps,  in  which  most 
iron  ores  are  received  from  the  mines,  and  the  great 
variety  of  physical  characteristics  in  different  ore.s. 
The  operation  of  the  furnace  is  much  more  usually 
affected,  for  good  or  ill,  by  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  iron  ore  than  that  of  either  fuel  or  flux.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  prime  importance  that  this  condition 
should  receive  careful  attention  and  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  should  be  taken,  in  the  way  of  preparation, 
to  convert  it  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  such  condition 
as  will  insure  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  furnace 
operation. 

Two  principal  features  are  affected  directly  by  the 
condition  of  the  iron  ore,  both  bearing  upon  the  rate  of 
production  and  upon  economy.  These  are  reducibility 
and  distribution.  The  degree  of  reducibility  of  an  iron 
ore  depends  primarily  upon  its  density,  a  characteristic 
in  itself  not  readily  altered,  except  with  dense  ores  con- 
taining high  percentages  of  protoxide  of  iron  (mag- 
netite), the  reducibility  of  which  may  be  increased  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  roasting  process  in  an  oxidizing 
atmosphere,  thus  converting  the  protoxide  to  peroxide 
of  iron. 

Rough  Ores 

But  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the  furnace  may  be 
materially  increased  for  any  particular  ore  containing 
lumps,  whatever  its  degree  of  density,  by  increasing  the 
surface  area  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  reducin;;; 
agents.  The  obvious  method  of  attaining  this  increase 
in  surface  area  is  by  breaking  the  lumps  into  smaller 
pieces.  The  extent  to  which  this  operation  may  be  car- 
ried is  limited  by  the  cost  of  breaking  the  ore,  a  com- 
mercial consideration,  and  the  tendency  of  any  paiiricu- 
lar  ore  to  produce  an  excessive  proportion  of  fines  in 
the  breaking.  The  latter  tendency,  however,  really  does 
not  exist  to  any  considerable  extent  in  ores  whose  con- 
dition allows  of  their  being  broken  at  all,  for  whatever 
smalls  may  be  produced  in  the  breaking  are  usually  of 
sufficient  size  not  to  be  classed  as  fines,  and  may  there- 
fore be  safely  charged  into  the  furnace  with  the  larger 
products  of  the  breaking  operation. 

Increase  in  the  rate  of  reduction  obtained  by  thus 
increasing  the  surface  area  exposed  to  the  agents  of 
reduction  in  the  furnace  has,  in  addition  to  the  higher 
possible  rate  of  production,  a  very  important  effect  upon 
economy  of  production.  Of  the  two  principal  reducing 
agents  in  the  blast  furnace  process,  carbonic  oxide  and 
solid  carbon,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  reduction  of 
iron  oxide  by  carbonic  oxide,  in  the  upper  zones,  is  a 
much  more  economical  reaction  than  the  reduction  of 
iron  oxide  by  solid  carbon  in  the  lower  zones.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  desirable  that  the  whole  or  the  great- 
est possible  portion  of  the  iron  oxide  should  be  reduced 
by  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  that  this  reduction  should 
be  completed  before  any  lumps  of  iron  oxide  have 
reached  the  zone  where  conditions  permit,  in  excess,  the 
uneconomical  reaction  between  them  and  solid  carbon. 

It  is  ob\ious  that  the  surest  way  of  attaining  this  is 
so  to  increase  the  possible  rate  of  reduction  of  the  ore 


Ijy  increasing  its  surface  area  that  the  maximum  re- 
duction may  be  effected  by  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  in 
the  upper  zones  of  the  furnace.  If  this  precaution  of 
increasing  the  surface  area  by  breaking  the  lumps  of 
ore  before  charging  into  the  furnace  is  neglected,  the 
larger  unbroken  lumps  will  escape  thorough  reduction 
by  carbonic  oxide  gas,  with  consequent  waste  of  fuel, 
particularly  if  any  attempt  be  made,  by  rapid  drivina:, 
to  increase  materially  the  rate  of  production.  To 
obtain  a  high  rate  of  production,  with  economy  and 
quality,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  prepare  the  ores 
in  the  manner  described. 

The  degree  to  which  it  is  commercially  practicable 
to  crush  an  ore  depends  upon  its  density.  Experience 
has  indicated  that  all  ores  should  be  crushed  to  sizes 
not  exceeding  such  as  will  pass  through  a  .3-in.  or  4-i:i. 
ring,  although  ores  of  great  density  may  be  advan- 
tageously crushed  to  even  smaller  sizes.  The  standard 
of  3  or  4  in.,  while  seemingly  rather  small  for  ores  of 
a  high  degree  of  reducibility — the  so-called  "soft"  ores 
— is  not  determined  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of 
degree  of  reducibility,  but  also  by  its  bearing  upon 
distribution. 

Distribution  of  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  its  relation  to  regularity  of  operation, 
this  in  turn  affecting  most  vitally  the  economy,  quality 
and  output.  This  question  has  been  referred  to  above 
in  a  general  way  in  connection  with  uniformity  'jf 
action  in  the  furnace  but,  important  as  that  is  as  re- 
gard's all  the  materials,  solid  and  gaseous,  entering  into 
furnace  operation,  the  distribution  of  the  ore  is  the 
most  important  consideration  in  regard  to  the  solid 
materials. 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  the  great  essential — equality  of  action  through- 
out the  whole  of  every  cross  section  of  the  furnace 
interior.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  operations  are 
taking  place  in  a  vertical  shaft  of  circular  cross  section, 
this  result  would  be  obtained,  theoretically,  only  with 
materials  of  exact  uniformity  in  size  and  density,  but 
the  fact  just  mentioned  introduces  a  feature  which 
interferes  with  this  theoretical  requirement.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  gases  have  a  natural  tendency  ,to  ascend 
next  to  the  walks,  and  would  do  so  to  the  neglect  of  the 
interior  if  the  furnace  were  filled  with  materials  of 
exact  uniformity  in  size  and  density. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  ap- 
proximate equality  of  action,  to  have  a  somewhat 
greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  gases  in  the 
materials  nearest  the  walls  than  in  the  interior.  It  is 
to  this  condition  that  the  ordinary  bell  and  hopper 
charafing  apparatus  owes  its  satisfactory  use,  dis- 
charging the  materials  as  it  does  in  such  a  way  that 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  smaller  particles  remains 
next  to  the  walls,  thus  providing  the  greater  resistance 
to  the  ascending  gases  required  there.  That  this  dis- 
tribution by  bell  and  hopper  charging  may  give  the 
desired  result,  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  bell 
to  the  diameter  of  the  furnace  throat  at  the  stock  line 
is  of  material  importance,  as  likewise  that  the  falling 
materials  shall  first  strike  the  materials  in  the  furnace, 
when  nearly  full,  at  about  18  in.  from  the  walls.  The 
former  relation  is  usually  a  bell  diameter  4  to  5  ft.  less 
than  the  throat  diameter  at  the  stock  line.  The  be.'l 
angle  is  usually  40  to  45  deg.,  and  in  some  cases  50  deg. 

This  method  of  charging  results  in  the  surface  i.f 
She  material  in  the  furnace  assuming  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone  with  its  base  about  18  in.  from  the  wal!~, 
from  which  point  they  slope  away  slightly  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  walls.  The  smallest  partichs  lie  on  the 
base  of  the  cone,  and  between  it  and  the  walls,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  smaller  lumps  and  rubble.  The 
inner  slope  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cone 
consists  of  pieces  of  gradually  increasing  size,  with 
practically  only  the  largest  lumps  at  and  near  the  apex. 
This  description  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  an  ore 
mixture  consisting  of  all  fines,  or  of  lumps  of  uniform 
size,  conditions  which  seldom  exist  in  blast  furnace 
practice,  but  it  docs  apply  to  the  usual  run  of  ores. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  difference  between 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  pieces,  in  other  words,  the 

{Continued  on  jmge  1253) 
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Smaller  Tractor  Offered  by  Towmotor  Co. 

A  model  C  gasoline  industrial  tractor  having  a 
wheel  base  of  40  in.,  a  turning  radius  of  ohi  ft.,  over- 
all, and  40  in.  wide  overall  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Towmotor  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  draw 
bar  pull  is  rated  at  1150  lb.  but  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  considerable  increase  by  weighting  the  chassis  to 
utilize  reserve  torque  of  the  motor.  The  speed  is  1  to 
8  mi.  per  hr.,  and  may  be  controlled  by  governor.     The 


Small  Gasoline 
Industrial  Trac- 
tor Designed  for 
Short  Radius 
Turning.  View 
from  the  under 
side,  from  which 
may  be  noted 
the  compact  con- 
struction.  is 
shown  above 
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short   turning   radius   and   the   construction    from    the 
tinderside  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations. 

The  motor  is  a  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  3x4% 
S.A.E.  rating  14.44  hp.,  capable  of  delivering  23  brake 
horsepower  at  2000  r.p.m.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly 
suited  to  heavy-duty  pulling  on  account  of  high  torque 
■  and  flexibility.  Auto-lite  battery  type  ignition  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  starter  has  the  Auto-lite,  6-volt,  start- 
ing motor  with  automatic  Bendix  type  mechanism.  The 
battery  is  a  6  volt,  104  ampere  hour  truck  type,  rubber 
insulated  Willard  storage  battery  of  special  construc- 
tion, mounted  under  the  frame.  The  carburetor  is  1 
in.  in  size  with  dash  choke  control  for  easy  starting. 
A  6-gal.  gasoline  tank  furnishes  gravity  feed  to  the 
carburetor  and  is  accessibly  located  in  front  of  the 
driver. 

The  frame  is  pressed  steel  of  special  section,  9%  in. 
deep  by  13%  in.  wide.  A  Borg  &  Beck  tj^pe  10-in. 
single  plate  heavy  duty  cluteh  is  employed  and  the 
propeller  shaft  is  equipped  with  fabric  joints  between 
the  transmission  and  rear  axle.  The  transmission  is 
of  special  constant-mesh  selective  type  in  unit  with  the 
motor,  and  has  one  speed  forward  and  one  reverse.  The 
front  axle  is  of  the  Elliott  truck  tj^e.  The  rear  a.xle 
is  a  special  adaptation  of  the  Torbensen  internal  gear 
type  of  drive  and  is  said  to  be  highly  efficient  for  both 
low  speed  and  breakaway  pulls,  and  light  duty.  The 
reduction  ratio  is  8  to  1,  full  floating  type.  Timken 
bearings  are  used.  The  truck  type  sliding-block  steer- 
ing column  is  incorporated,  steering  connection  being 
to  the  front  wheels  only.  Cast  steel  disk  wheels  with 
Timken  bearings  are  used  and  tires  are  of  solid  rubber, 
pressed  on  front  and  rear.  The  front  tire  is  16  x  3% 
in.  single,  and  the  rear  22  x  3%  in.  dual.  Internal  ex- 
panding type  brakes  are  used  at  rear  wheels,  and  are 
controlled  by  foot  pedal. 


Semi-elliptic  chrome  vanadium  steel  springs  are 
provided  front  and  rear  and  are  bushed  and  equipped 
with  pressure  lubricators  and  ground  bolts.  Bumpers 
are  of  %-in.  steel  plate,  front  and  rear,  and  run  full 
width  of  the  chassis,  integral  with  the  frame,  giving 
protection  to  vital  parts  and  for  pushing  operations. 
The  couplings  provided  front  and  rear  are  adjustable 
for  height.  Cooling  is  by  the  thermosyphon  system. 
The  weight  of  the  tractor  is  2900  lb.,  and  by  way  of 
comparison  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  weight  of  the 
previous  type,  the  model  B.,  is  3975  lb. 


Improved  Barrel  Sand  Blast 

A  new  sand  blast  barrel  designed  to  decrease  op- 
orating  cost  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  blast- 
ing action  and  by  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
equipment  itself  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the   Pangborn   Corporation,   Hagerstown,   Md. 

Cleaning  capacity,  in  sand  blasting,  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  distance  of  the  nozzle  from,  and  its  angle 
to,  the  work.  Accordingly,  in  the  new  machine  the 
nozzles  are  made  adjustable  both  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically to  secure  the  most  effective  position  to  accom- 
modate the  various  classes  of  work,  with  the  changing 
sizes  of  the  individual  pieces  and  the  corresponding 
"ride"  within  the  barrel  drum.  A  mechanical  sep- 
arator intended  to  assure  efficient  and  constant  sep- 
aiation  of  the  abrasive  for  re-use  is  included.  This 
IS  obtained  by  a  ribbed  roller  driving  against  a  shaft, 
laotected  by  heavy  rubber  tubing.  The  tubing  takes 
the  entire  wear  and  is  conveniently  and  inexpensively 
replaced. 

Durability  is  a  feature  emphasized.  The  barrel 
drum  is  reinforced  at  the  door  opening  with  plates 
and  angles,  inside  and  out.  Steel  tires  are  pinned 
to  the  head  castings,  and  the  driving  on  manganese 
steel  rollers  with  front  rollers  idle  and  equipped  with 


Improved   Barrel  Sand   Blast.      The  nozzles,   shown   in  insert, 

are   adjustable   to   give    most   effective   position    for   blasting 

various    classes    and    sizes   of   work 

roller  bearings,  is  intended  to  provide  smooth,  even 
traction  with  minimum  wear.  The  driving  sprockets 
are  of  steel  and,  with  the  chain,  run  in  a  bath  of  oil. 
The  clutch  is  simple  in  design  and  positive  in  action. 
Two  sizes  of  the  machine,  30  x  40  in.  and  50  x  40 
in.,  are  available,  these  sizes  being  intended  for  small 
work  and  also  for  work  as  large  as  feasible  for  barrel 
cleaning.  « 


Permits  were  issued  in  St.  Louis  last  month  for  the 
construction  of  785  new  buildings  of  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,683,245  and  for  alterations  on  578  buildings  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $274,038,  the  total  for  the  month 
being  $2,957,283,  as  compared  with  $1,557,173  in  Octo- 
ber, 1921,  a  gain  of  $1,400,110. 
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BRITISH  FOREIGN  TRADE 


September  Steel  Exports  Increase — Imports  Third 
Largest  of  the  Year 

The  September  official  data  on  British  foreign  trade 
in  steel  and  iron  show  that  the  total  exports  were 
289,344  gross  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  7390  tons 
over  August.  The  September  exports  make  the  aver- 
age for  the  first  nine  months  273,715  tons  per  month. 
Exports  of  scrap  are  included.  To  Oct.  1,  this  year, 
total  exports  have  been  2,463,440  tons  against  1,163,560 
tons  for  the  same  nine  months  in  1921. 

The  September  imports  were  83,186  tons,  those  in 
January  having  been  100,178  tons.  The  average  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  is  now  75,804  tons  per 
month.  These  data  also  include  scrap.  The  following 
table  shows  comparative  data: 

British   Steel   Exports   and  Imports,  Gross   Tons 

Exports  Imports 

July,    1922 2.S1,743  55,893 

August    281,954  84,003 

September    289,344  83,186 

Aver,  per  montli,  first  quarter.  1922...      267,047  82,536 

Aver,  per  month,  .second  quarter.   1922      274,830  67,785 

Aver,  per  month,  third  quarter.  1922..      274,347  74,360 

Aver,  per  month,   1921 144,885  152.734 

Aver,  per  month,  1920 274. SSI  128,685 

Aver.  i)er  month,   1919 188,519  51.801 

Aver,  per  month,   1913 420,757  195,264 

The  following  table  covers  the  principal  exports: 

Principal   British   Exports,   Gross   Tons 

Average  per  Month         , — September — , 

'      1913             1921             1921  1922 

Pig  Iron    78,771            8,602            5.108  69,950 

Steel   rails    41,676          14.698          20,090  16.375 

Steel   plates    11,162          10,673            6.016  6.402 

Galvanized   sheets    63,506          17,635          21.670  35,041 

Steel    bar.s    20.921            8.927            9,805  18,122 

Tin   plates    41,208          18,873          19,792  35,258 

Black  plates    5,679            1,178            1,256  2,770 

Steel  sheets ....             3,729  13.870 

Total  exports,  first  9  months,   1922 2,463.440 

Total  exports,  first  9  months,   1921 1,163,560 

The  most  marked  recovery  in  the  September  exports 
this  year  over  tho.se  in  September,  1921,  has  been  in  pig 
iron,  galvanized  sheets,  steel  bars,  steel  sheets  and  tin 
plates. 

Pig  iron  imports  in  September  were  11,665  tons  com- 
pared with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  55,564  tons. 

Iron  ore  imports  in  September  were  299,387  tons 
which  compares  with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of 
157,298  tons. 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  September  were  49,437 
tons.  Last  year  they  were  14,405  tons  per  month  and 
in  1913  they  were  over  50,000  tons  per  month. 


Analyzing  Sand  Physically 

Frank  W.  Brooks,  chief  engineer  William  Swindell 
&  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  City  Club,  Chicago,  at  7  p.  m.,  Nov.  11. 
His  subject  will  be  Multiple  Melting  of  Steel  and  Gray 
Iron  in  the  Foundry.  At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
club,  a  collection  of  about  100  samples  of  molding  sand 
physically  analyzed  by  Eugene  W.  Smith,  Crane  Co., 
Chicago,  will  be  shown.  The  process,  originated  by  Mr. 
Smith,  consists  of  placing  sand  and  water  in  a  bottle 
and  shaking  the  mixture  on  a  vibrating  machine.  The 
effect  is  to  separate  the  silica  and  the  bond,  clearly  in- 
dicating the  proportion  of  each  in  the  sand.  The  process 
will  be  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Smith  at  that  meeting. 

Midvale's  Increase 

In  its  report  last  week  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.  showed  an  improvement  of  $700,000  during  the  third 
quarter  as  compared  with  the  three  months  ended 
June  30.  Net  earnings  for  the  quarter,  after  taxes, 
totaled  ?1,076,921,  as  compared  with  $354,374  in  the 
previous  quarter,  and  $688,238  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  After  interest  and  depreciation 
there  was  a  deficit  of  ?7r.0,864  as  against  $1,4,35,111  in 
the  preceding  throe  months,  and  $1,249,136  for  the  same 
period  of  1921.  For  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30, 
last,  net  earnings  were  $1,817,265  as  compared  with 
$1,796,229  in   1921.     After  allowing  for  all  deductions 


there  was  a  deficit  of  $3,348,802  for  the  period  as  com- 
pared with  a  deficit  of  $3,933,931  in  1921  and  with  a 
balance  of  $10,314,574  in  1920.  The  increase  over  the 
preceding  quarters  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  company  did  not  suffer  so  severely  from  car 
shortage  as  did  many  companies. 


Reparation  Awarded  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — A  decision  handed  down  last 
Saturday  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
relation  to  a  complaint  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  gave 
recognition  to  the  propriety  of  selling  the  shipments 
involved  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh,  which  takes 
on  increafod  interest  in  view  of  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  concerning  the  Pittsburgh 
base  plan,  'ihe  commission  held  as  unreasonable  and 
made  an  award  of  reparation  to  the  complainant  in 
connection  with  its  complaint  against  the  Director  Gen- 
eral, et  al.,  as  to  a  rate  of  25.5c,  fifth  class,  on  a  carload 
of  nails  and  a  mixed  carload  of  nails,  wire  and  staples, 
from  Monessen,  Pa.,  to  Weston,  W.  Va.,  imposed  on 
shipments  made  in  July,  1919.  Contemporaneously 
there  was  a  rate  of  19.5c  from  points  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Weston  other  than 
Monessen,  a  local  point  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie, 
the  former  being  the  delivering  carrier  to  Weston. 
Previous  to  Nov.  1,  1918,  the  19.5c  rate  also  applied 
from  Monessen.     It  was  restored  Oct.  27,  1919. 

The  Director  General  alone  defended  the  case  and 
opposed  payment  of  reparation.  The  commission  held 
that  inasmuch  as  the  freight  was  sold  on  the  basis  of 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  the  complainant's  customer  deducted 
the  excess  of  25.5c  over  19.5c  from  the  invoice  price  and 
that  therefore  the  complainant  was  entitled  to  repara- 
tion. 


I 


Bethlehem  Purchases  Dry  Dock  Company 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  has 
purchased  the  Simpson's  Patent  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Jeffries 
Point,  East  Boston,  with  a  view  to  making  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  Bethlehem  shipbuilding  system.  Under  the 
direction  of  S.  W.  Wakeman,  general  manager  Fore 
River  Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
the  new  property  will  be  turned  to  active  use  at  once. 

The  Simpson  dock  was  built  in  1856,  and  the  repair 
department  started  in  June,  1919.  The  unit  buildings 
are  of  concrete  and  brick  construction,  and  include  a 
power  plant,  pumping  plant,  property  department,  plate 
department,  carpenter  shop,  marine  shop  and  three  dry 
docks.  At  present  150  are  employed.  The  normal 
operating  force  is  approximately  330.  For  the  present, 
at  least,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  personnel.  The 
purchase  will  give  the  Fore  River  Works,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  additional  repair  facilities  in  Boston  harbor,  and 
will  eliminate  the  towing  of  some  of  its  repair  work 
to  Quincy  Point  and  back  again  to  Boston  harbor. 


Buildings  of  Structural  Steel 

In  a  72-page  booklet,  OH  x  6  in.,  issued  'by  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  are  represented  pictorially 
more  than  60  buildings,  mainly  industrial,  which  have 
been  put  up  by  the  company.  Among  these  are  open- 
hearth  and  mill  buildings  for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Mansfield 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  of  India, 
.\shtabula  Steel  Co.,  and  a  number  of  others,  besides  all 
of  the  massive  lock  gates  of  the  Panama  Canal,  in- 
volving 55,000  tons  of  steel.  Buildings  for  Westing- 
house,  General  Motors,  Norfolk  Na\'y  Yard,  Chicago 
Union  Station  and  other  structures  are  shown. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  have 
placed  their  entire  piping  installation,  necessary  for 
the  new  500-ton  blast  furnace  which  is  now  in  process 
of  erection,  with  B.  Floersheim  &  Co.,  Pitt-sburgh,  Pa. 
B.  Floersheim  &  Co.  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  Crane 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  all  the  latter's  products  will  be  used 
as  a  standard.  Delivery  of  material  will  begin  in  about 
three  to  four  weeks  and  will  be  completed  within  three 
months. 


Auxiliary  Problems  in  Steel  Making 

Contributions  on  Heating  Furnaces,  Power  Plants, 

Fluorspar  and  Coal  Read  Before  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

IN  The  Iron  Age  last  week  were  published  abstracts  of  four  of  the  papers  presented  at  the 
twenty-second  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  New  York,  Oct.  27.     They 
covered  the  electric  furnace,  steels  for  automobiles,  open-hearth  furnace  design  and  liquid  fuel 
in  metallurgical  furnaces.    Portions  of  the  remaining  papers  in  the  program,  covering  heating  fur- 
naces, power  plants,  fluorspar  and  coal,  follow: 

Heating  Furnaces  for  Blooms,  Slabs  and  Billets 

Results  of  Tests  Show  Greater  Efficiency  of  the  Continuous  Recuperative 
Type  Than  in  the  Regenerative  Furnace 

BY   W.   P.   CHANDLER,   JR.* 


THERE  are  two  main  types  of  furnaces  in  use  for 
heating  blooms,  slabs  and  billets,  the  continuous  and 
the  non-continuous.  The  latter  is  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  open-hearth  furnace;  the  direction  of  the 
gas  flame  across  the  hearth  is  periodically  reversed  and 
the  furnace  is  usually  equipped  with  regenerative 
checker  chambers  for  preheating  the  air  used  for  com- 
bustion. The  blooms  or  slabs  which  this  type  of  furnace 
usually  heats  are  charged  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace 
and  remain  in  the  one  place  until  hot  enough  to  roll. 

As  the  continuous  furnace  is  not  reversed,  the  flame 
always  travels  in  one  direction,  while  the  steel,  usually 
in  the  form  of  billets,  passes  through  the  furnace  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Cold  billets  enter  the  furnace  at  the 
coolest  point  and  are  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of 


•Fuel  and  experimental  engineer,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Duquesne,  Pa.  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  at  New 
York,   Oct.  27. 
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maximum  temperature,  where  they  are  discharged  to 
the  rolls.  In  the  continuous  furnace  the  billets  lie  tight 
together  on  the  skids,  forming  a  large  steel  plate  on  the 
floor  of  the  furnace.  Only  the  top  of  the  billet  is  ex- 
posed, so  that  all  the  heat  required  to  bring  the  steel  to 
rolling  temperature  must  be  absorbed  by  this  surface. 
In  the  non-continuous  furnace  there  is  an  open  space 
between  blooms,  so  that  three  sides  are  available  for 
directly  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  products  of  com- 
bustion or  roof,  while  the  fourth  side,  resting  on  the 
heated  hearth  of  the  furnace,  absorbs  from  it  a  large 
amount  of  heat. 

The  dimensions  of  the  non-continuous  furnace  do  not 
affect  directly  the  time  of  heating,  but  in  the  continuous 
furnace,  with  the  rolling  mill  handling  a  given  number 
of  bars  per  hour,  the  length  of  the  furnace  fixes  the 
time  of  heating.  With  everything  else  the  same,  the 
time  of  heating  in  a  continuous  furnace  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness  of  the  billet,  so  that  a   5-in. 


Fig.  \.  Non-Continuous  (Re- 
versing) Regenerative  Heating 
Furnace  —  Longitudinal  and 
Transverse  Sections.  This  type 
is  most  common  for  large  blooms, 
which  lie  stationary  while  being 
heated 
(At    left) 


Fig.  2.  Continuous  Recupera- 
tive Furnace,  with  Side  Charg- 
ing and  Discharging  Doors 
Through  Which  the  Billets  Are 
Passed  Longitudinally.  At  top  is 
a  cross-section  of  this  furnace, 
showing  how  the  billet  rests 
upon  the  numerous  skids  in  its 
passage  sidewise  through  the 
heating  chamber 
(At  right) 
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square  billet  requires  four  times  as  long  as  a  2%-in. 
square  billet.  This  means  that  for  the  larger  sizes  of 
billets  long  furnaces  are  needed  to  give  the  capacity 
required  by  the  rolling  mill.  For  blooms  and  slabs  the 
general  practice  so  far  has  been  to  use  non-continuous 
furnaces,  but  for  5  x  5-in.  billets  and  smaller  the  con- 
tinuous furnace  proves  very  satisfactory. 

Certain  of  the  alloy  and  spring  steels,  if  heated  too 


number  and  weight  of  blooms  entering  the  furnace. 
The  heat  supplied  to  the  furnace  was  determined  from 
the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  gas,  as  calculated  from  the 
chemical  analysis,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas 
burned,  reduced  to  standard  condition  of  62  deg.  Fahr. 
and  30  in.  of  mercury  pressure. 

Losses  were  calculated  according  to  usual  engineer- 
ing practice,  the  loss  due  to  radiation  being  taken  as 


Table  I. — Data  and  Results  of  Test  on  Reheating  Furnaces 

Type  at  turnace .Non-Continuous  Regenerative  Continuous  Brick  Recuperator 

Duration  of  test,  minutes 370            290            390  410  400  420 

Section  of  billet,   in a»'.x5H   SiixSii     5%x5M!  314x314  314x314  214x2i/j 

214x2  V,            

Weiglit  of  billet,  lb 500         1,120         1,300  1,100  1,100  650 

1.4S0            1,700                650            

Number  of  billets  heated 178            142            177  345  361  532 

Steel  heated  per  hr.,  lb 36,486       32,905       40,743  54,214  45,637  49.400 

Temperature,  heated  steel,  Fahr     2,076          2,047          2.118  2,087  2,179  2,164 

Gas  burned  per  ton  of  steel,  cu.  ft,    3.790          3,522          4,095  2,347  2,425  2,598 

Flame  temperature,  deg.  Fahr.      2.563         2,511         2,676  2,600  2,622  2,570 

Stack  temperature,  deg.  Fahr..         839            868            936  552  563  565 

Efficiency  of  furnace,  per  cent,      38.70         40.91         36.47  62.18  63.07  58.29 

Recuperative  efficiency,  per  cent     59.75          58.67          57.30  22.09  26.06  20.25 

Radiation  lo-ss,  per  cent 34.60          32.56          32,52  16.48  14.54  20.84 

Loss  to  stack,  per  cent 22.39          22.08          25.18  17.56  18.13  16.85 

Other  losses,  per  cent 4.31            4.45            4.83  3.78  4.26  4.02 


Continuous  Cast  Iron 

Recuperator 
420  410  430 

2x2     2\-.x2Uj     2i.l.x2'-i 


420 


650 


650 


917 
)5,020 

693 
65.952 

662 
60.014 

2,056 

3.000 

2,430 

716 

2.058 

2.485 

2,406 

629 

1,994 

2.637 

2.408 

655 

47.30 
19.00 
20.74 
26.24 
5.72 

57.41 
23.02 
13.18 
24.72 
4.69 

52.52 
14.20 
16.06 
26.09 
5.33 

rapidly,  tend  to  crack,  so  that  care  must  be  used  in 
bringing  such  billets  up  to  rolling  temperature.  The 
continuous  furnace  fits  this  class  of  steel  admirably, 
since  the  billet  enters  a  relatively  cool  part  of  the  fur- 
nace and  is  gradually  heated  to  the  temperature  re- 
quired for  rolling. 

Non-Continuous  Regenerative  Furnace 

A  non-continuous  regenerative  furnace  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  hearth,  which  is  18  ft.  wide  by  36  ft.  long, 
has  a  silica  bottom,  made  by  fusing  sand  in  thin  layers 


Table  11. — Efficiencies  Obtained 


No.  3    Average    Type  of  Furnace 

58.29        61.18        Continuous 

recuperative 

36.47        38.69        Non-continuous 
regenerative 

52.52        52.41        Continuous 

rpcuppr.T  rive 


until  the  proper  thickness  is  reached.  A  slight  slope 
toward  the  rear  of  the  furnace  allows  the  slag  which 
forms  to  drain  through  spouts  into  slag  pots.  The 
steel  is  charged  and  drawn  through  doors  in  the  front 
by  a  charging  machine.  Four  ports  at  each  end  of  the 
furnace  admit  gas  with  part  of  the  air  for  combustion. 
The  remaining  air  for  combustion  enters  through  a 
wide  port  opening  between  the  roof  and  the  top  of  the 
gas  ports. 

Two  regenerative  checker  chambers  are  provided  at 


Furnace 

Run 
No.  1 

Run 
No.  2 

No.  2  Mill 

62.18 

63.07 

No.  5  Mill 

38.70 

40.91 

No.   6  Mill 

47.30 

57.41 

Table  III.— Temperatures  of  Oases  Leaving  Furnace 
Chamber 

Non-continuous  regenerative   2001  dee  Fahr 

Continuous  recuperative  1192  deg.  Fahr! 


each  end  of  the  furnace,  as  the  producer  gas  used  was 
preheated  as  well  as  the  air  for  combustion.  The 
checker  chambers  are  connected  to  the  stack  by  flues 
contammg  valves  and  dampers,  so  arranged  that  the 

acrn^lTh  V.  ''".u"^  "^  [^"  ^"^  P'-°''"^ts  of  combustion 
across  the  hearth  may  be  periodically  reversed. 

Results  of  Tests 

On  tests  of  this  furnace  the  heat  absorbed  bv  the 

steel  was  found  from  the  weight  of  steel  heated  the 

temperatures  of  the  steel  on  entering  and  leaving  the 

f^n Tr'r""T^  *  ''^Tf'  ]"*"'  "*  '^'^^'  ^'^^''^  ^vas  taken 
as  0.166.     The  weight  of  steel  was  obtained  from  the 


the  difference  between  the  heat  supplied  in  the  gas  and 
the  sum  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  steel  and  all  losses  ex- 
cept radiation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  furnace  as  shown  is  the  ratio 
of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  steel  to  the  heat  delivered 
in  the  gas.  The  efficiency  of  the  regenerator  was  cal- 
culated by  assuming  that  all  the  heat  in  the  gases  en- 
tering the  regenerator  was  available  for  absorption  by 
the  air.  The  difference  between  the  heat  content  of 
the  gases  entering  and  leaving  the  regenerator  was  as- 
sumed as  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  air.  The  efficiency 
shown  is  the  ratio  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  to 
the  sensible  heat  of  gases  entering  the  regenerator. 

From  the  tabulated  results  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
efficiencies  varied  from  36  to  41  per  cent.  With  the 
highest  efficiency  the  following  conditions  prevailed: 
the  lowest  rate  of  heating  steel,  the  lowest  gas  con- 
sumption, the  lowest  radiation  and  the  lowest  stack 
loss,  while  the  reverse  conditions  prevailed  on  the  test 
having  the  lowest  efficiency.     The  greater  rate  of  heat- 


Table  IT. — Drop  in  Air  Pressure  Through  Recuperators, 
in  Inches  of  Water 


Run 
No.  2 
2.40 
1.38 

Run 
No.  3 
1.55 
1.41 

Average 
2.02 
1.32 

Furnace        Type  of  Run 

No.       Recuperator  No.  1 

2            Brick  2.11 

6            Cast    iron  1.18 


ing  is  accompanied  with  greater  furnace  temperature 
and  corresponding  greater  heat  losses. 

Continuous  Recuperative  Furnace 

A  continuous  billet  heating  furnace  equipped  with 
a  recuperator  for  preheating  the  air  for  combustion  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  billets  enter  through  a  side  door 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  furnace,  passing  into  the  fur- 
nace on  rollers,  are  pushed  forward  on  the  skids  by  a 


Table   V. — Efficiency  as  Affected    by  Billet  Sise 


Billet  Size  in  Inches 

314  x3H 

314  x314  and  2i«i  x2l4 

2H  x2Vi 

2%  x2% 
215x2% 


Per  Cent 

Radiation 

Loss 

Per  Cent 
Efficiency 

16.48 
14.54 
20.84 

62.18 
63.07 
58.29 

20.74 
13.18 
16.06 

47.30 
57.41 
52.52 

set  of  arms  which  operate  through  the  rear  end  wall 
and  are  discharged  through  a  small  door  in  the  side 
wall  at  the  other  end  of  the  furnace  by  a  pusher  bar 
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driven  by  pinch  rolls.  The  discharge  door  is  in  line 
with  the  first  pass  of  the  roughing  rolls,  so  that  the 
billet  enters  the  rolls  before  being  completely  dis- 
charged from  the  furnace. 

This  design  is  possible  where  only  one  furnace  sup- 
plies a  mill.  If  two  or  more  furnaces  are  used  the 
billets  usually  fall  from  the  hearth,  through  the  end  of 
the  furnace,  upon  the  rollers  of  the  transfer  table. 
This  requires  an  opening  in  the  end  of  the  furnace, 
extending  the  full  width.  While  the  opening  is  par- 
tially closed  by  swinging  doors,  bars  or  pipes,  it  allows 
a  large  amount  of  cold  air  to  pass  into  the  combustion 
chamber  at  the  point  where  the  billets  are  being  heated 
to  their  highest  temperature. 

The  roof  consists  of  four  arches  thrown  in  the 
direction  of  travel  of  the  steel.  The  skewbacks  for 
these  arches  are  supported  by  a  water-cooled  system 
of  pipes  hung  by  straps  from  steel  beams  which  rest 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  furnace.  The  side  walls  ex- 
tend 3  ft.  above  the  arch.  Steel  trays  filled  with  sand 
are  placed  over  the  beams,  forming  an  air  space  over 
the  roof. 

Water-cooled  skids  are  used  to  bridge  the  opening 
into  the  recuperator  chamber,  but  no  water-cooling  oc- 
curs beyond  the  point  where  the  fire  brick  floor  of  the 
furnace  commences.  Cast  iron  skids  support  the  billets 
to  within  3  ft.  of  the  discharge  door,  v.'here  a  magnesite 
brick  bottom,  built  flush  with  the  tops  of  the  skids, 
covers  the  floor  of  the  hearth.  The  cast  iron  skids 
without  water-cooling  give  excellent  service.  Fifteen 
burners  are  provided  across  the  end  of  the  furnace. 

While  the  furnace  shown  has  a  recuperator  of  verti- 
cal cast  iron  pipes  supported  by  plates,  another  furnace, 
also,  was  tested,  having  a  brick  recuperator.  The 
recuperator  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
abroad  and  a  number  of  special  form  tiles  have  been 
developed  with  which  it  is  constructed.  In  one  type, 
where  the  recuperator  chamber  is  located  below  the 
furnace,  the  air  for  combustion  passes  upward,  by 
natural  draft,  through  vertical  rectangular  flues,  while 
the  waste  gases  entering  at  the  top  travel  through  hori- 
zontal flues  and  make  two  passes  across  the  outside  of 
the  air-carrying  tile.  Great  care  has  been  used  to  pre- 
vent leakage  from  the  air  passageways  into  the  waste 
gas  flues  and  the  tile  has  been  designed  as  thin  as  is 
consistent  with  the  necessary  strength. 

Results  of  Tests  on  Recuperative  Furnaces 

Continuous  recuperative  furnaces  are  more  efficient 
than  regenerative  furnaces,  as  shown  in  Table  II.  This 
higher  efficiency  is  due  to  the  method  of  operation  of 
the  continuous  furnace,  in  which  the  cold  steel  enters 
the  furnace  at  one  end  and  progi-esses  slowly  to  the 
other  end,  at  which  time  it  has  become  hot  enough  to 
roll.  The  gases  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction — • 
from  the  hot  to  the  cold  end — are  cooled  by  the  steel 
and  therefore  leave  the  furnace  chamber  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  gases  of  the  regenerative 
furnace.  In  the  latter  furnace  all  parts  of  the  hearth 
are  maintained  at  the  same  temperature.  The  prin- 
cipal heat  losses  of  heating  furnaces  are  the  stack 
losses  and  radiation,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  I. 

Table  II  clearly  shows  why  the  use  of  regenerative 
furnaces  should  be  limited  to  those  places  where  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  continuous  recuperative  fur- 
nace, for  less  than  half  of  the  heat  in  the  gas  enters 
the  steel  in  the  non-continuous  regenerative  type.  The 
regenerative  furnace  does  not  lend  itself  to  insulation 
to  prevent  radiation,  because  the  temperature  over  the 
entire  chamber  is  the  same  and  usually  so  intense  that 
if  insulation  were  applied  the  limit  of  the  refractories 
would  be  reached  and  the  furnace  destroyed.  The  con- 
tinuous recuperative  furnace,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
lend  itself  to  insulation  to  prevent  radiation,  because 
this  furnace  is  comparatively  cool  and  most  of  the 
radiating  areas  can  be  insulated. 

The  two  continuous  furnaces  tested  had  different  re- 
cuperators. Table  IV  gives  the  losses  in  air  pressure 
through  the  two  types. 

The  greater  drop  in  air  pressure  through  the  brick 
recuperator  is  due  mainly  to  the  sharp  turns  around 
the  ends  of  the  baffles  placed  in  the  recuperator.  The 
cast  iron  recuperator  also  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 


the  brick  recuperator  in  that  its  passages  can  be  made 
with  surfaces  smooth  enough  and  of  such  shape  that 
the  drop  in  air  pressure  through  it  will  be  less  than 
can  be  secured  in  brick  recuperators,  where  the  passages 
in  most  cases  must  be  made  of  rectangular  cross  sec- 
tion and  have  rough  surfaces.  Cast  iron  is  also  much 
better  for  conducting  heat  than  fire  brick. 

In  both  series  of  tests  on  continuous  recuperative 
furnaces  the  efficiencies  were  highest  when  the  largest 
size  billets  were  handled.  Table  V  gives  the  size  of 
billets,  radiation  loss  and  efficiency  for  the  series  of 
tests  on  the  two  recuperative  furnaces. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  series  on  the  smallest  size 
billets  had  the  largest  radiation  loss.  This  may  be  due 
to  improper  operation  or  design.  The  smaller  size  bil- 
lets heat  more  quickly  and  are  at  rolling  temperature 
before  arriving  at  the  discharging  end.  This  causes 
a  higher  average  temperature  of  steel,  roof  and  side 
walls  inside  of  the  furnace,  resulting  in  greater  radia- 
tion loss. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

From  the  results  shown,  the  development  of  heating 
furnaces  should  be  along  the  lines  of  continuous  re- 
cuperative furnaces  unless  some  special  reason  makes 
it  necessary  to  use  another  type.  The  recommended 
type  as  now  built  is  superior  to  other  types,  and  can 
be  made  even  more  efficient  by  development.  Recom- 
mendations for   improvement   follow: 

A. — The  roof  should  be  placed  at  such  a  he'ght  above 
the  steel  that  the  gases  may  wipe  both  surfaces  and 
yet  not  encounter  too  much  resistance  to  their  flow.  A 
flat  roof  eliminates  the  necessity  of  water-cooling  arch 
supports.  Some  method  of  longitudinal  corrugation 
may  be  advisable,  to  increase  the  surface  for  absorb- 
ing heat  from  the  products  of  combustion.  This  would 
make  available  more  heat  for  radiation  from  roof  to 
steel  and  increase  the  rate  of  heat  transfer. 

B. — The  slope  of  the  hearth  of  the  continuous  fur- 
nace from  the  charging  end  to  the  discharging  end 
should  be  not  too  great.  This  applies  especially  to  long 
furnaces  to  handle  large  billets.  The  use  of  a  basic 
lining  for  reversing  furnaces  would  give  a  supply  of 
basic  cinder.  This  can  be  used  in  open-hearth  furnaces 
to  replace  lump  ore. 

C. — Solid  cast  iron  skids  should  be  installed  on  the 
floor  of  the  furnace,  to  eliminate  the  heat  lost  in  cool- 
ing water  and  to  simplify  construction. 

D. — A  series  of  burners  should  be  installed  across 
the  width  of  the  furnace,  to  secure  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. The  burners  should  be  equipped  with  valves  for 
independent  control  of  both  fuel  gas  and  air  for  com- 
bustion. 

E. — Each  furnace  should  be  equipped  with  means 
whereby  the  gas  and  air  pressures  on  the  burners  may 
be  automatically  maintained  constant,  and  with  an  in- 
tegrating and  recording  device  which  will  accurately 
measure  the  amount  of  gas  used. 

y. — The  pusher  for  advancing  the  steel  along  the 
skids  should  give  a  uniform  motion  that  can  be  regu- 
lated very  closely,  both  in  regard  to  distance  and  speed. 

G. — The  use  of  a  roof  recuperator  should  be  limited 
to  that  section  of  the  roof  in  which  the  refractory 
property  of  the  brick  will  not  permit  it  to  be  insulated. 

H. — The  side  discharge  is  superior  to  the  dropping 
end  discharge,  from  a  fuel  standpoint.  It  eliminates 
loss  of  heat  due  to  the  exposure  of  a  poorly  insulated 
surface  to  radiation  from  the  hottest  zone  of  the  fur- 
nace, as  it  is  impossible  properly  to  insulate  the  swing- 
ing door  on  account  of  its  construction  and  the  abuse 
it  receives.  The  side  discharge  admits  less  cold  air  to 
the  furnace  chamber  and  a  side  charging  mechanism 
prevents  to  a  large  extent  the  leakage  of  air  into  the 
furnace. 

/. — The  use  of  metal  in  recuperator  construction  has 
certain  advantages  over  brick.  It  has  a  greater  heat 
transfer  rate  and  is  not  so  susceptible  to  cracking,  with 
consequent  air  leakage.  The  possibility  of  a  design 
with  the  use  of  pipes  or  tubes  similar  to  watertube  boil- 
ers looks  attractive.  The  recuperator  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  it  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  air  and  gas,  consistent  with  good  heat  transfer.     It 
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should  be  located  where  it  is  easily  accessible  for  in- 
spection and  repair.  Placing  it  above  the  furnace 
instead  of  under  ground  should  be  carefully  considered. 
A  better  distribution  of  the  waste  gases,  both  throusrh 
the  furnace  and  in  the  recuperator,  would  be  poss:ble 
than  is  the  case  where  the  entrance  to  the  recuperator 
is  directly  below  the  steel  to  be  heated,  since  the  gases 
must  pass  over  the  ends  of  the  billets.  Additional  in- 
sulation would  be  required,  but  no  drainage  water  could 
collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  flues. 

J.— Insulation  should  be  used  to  prevent  radiation, 
as  far  as  possible,  without  reaching  the  refractory 
limit  of  the  fire  brick  and  yet  remain  under  the  point 
where  first  cost  would  overbalance  economy. 

X._Water-cooled  parts  should  be  avoided  wherever 
possible,  because  they  are  hard  to  keep  in  repair  and 
dissipate  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  total  heat  of  the 
gas;  their  elimination  reduces  the  cost  of  supplying 
cooling  water. 

/,._Several  installations  of  waste-heat  boilers  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  heating  furnaces.  How- 
ever, the  development  of  the  recuperator  holds  such 
possibilities  that  furnace  efficiencies  comparable  to  good 
boiler  practice  should  be  obtained.  Future  development, 
however,  may  show  that  in  some  cases  of  non-continu- 
ous regenerative  furnaces  the  waste-heat  boiler  may 
have  a  field. 

Discussion 

Prof.  W.  Trinks,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  stated  that  the  size  of  billets  is  not  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  choice  between  continuous  re- 
cuperative furnaces  and  non-continuous  or  reversing 
regenerative  furnaces.  He  cited  instances  where  a  con- 
tinuous furnace  is  in  use  in  Pittsburgh  for  heating 
blooms  9  X  9  in.  in  section;  another  one  in  Philadelphia 
is  used  for  heating  ingots  17  in.  square,  while  two  other 
mills  in  Pennsylvania  use  these  furnaces  for  heating 
ingots  of  22  in.  and  21  in.  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  of  no  cases  where  skelp  is  heated  in  a 
continuous  furnace.  He  pointed  out  that  one  important 
element  in  the  choice  of  furnace  is  the  question  of  con- 
tinuity of  operation  in  the  mill.  Any  mill  running  on 
email  orders  and  subject,  consequently,  to  frequent  roll 
changes,  or  any  mill  in  which  much  trouble  is  experi- 
enced, causing  shutdowns  for  one  reason  or  another,  is 
a  poor  proposition  for  the  use  of  a  continuous  furnace. 


He  also  stated  that  the  usual  purpose  in  the  use  of  a 
continuous  furnace  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  fuel 
saving  as  of  labor  saving. 

Much  leakage  of  air  in  and  beyond  the  recuperator 
is  charged  by  Professor  Trinks  against  the  use  of  the 
recuperative  continuous  furnace.  In  a  test  of  one  of 
the  furnaces  involved  in  the  present  paper,  such  leak- 
age was  found  to  amount  to  30  per  cent  of  all  the 
air  passing  through  the  recuperator,  with  the  result 
that  only  400  deg.  rise  in  temperature  of  air  was  ob- 
tained in  place  of  600  deg.  expected.  In  another  similar 
furnace,  air  leakage  amounting  to  65  per  cent  was 
found,  with  correspondingly  reduced  efficiency  in  the 
recuperator.  He  laid  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that 
any  mill  trouble  or  variation  in  sections  cuts  down  fur- 
nace efficiency  very  heavily. 

W.  D.  Chapman,  president  Chapman  Engineering 
Co.,  New  York,  advocated  a  much  greater  amount  of 
pre-heating  in  the  recuperator,  pointing  out  that  a  rise 
of  400  deg.  produces  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  in  fuel, 
whereas  a  rise  of  1,300  deg.  results  in  saving  30  per 
cent  of  the  fuel.  These  are  theoretical  figures.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  savings  work  out  even  greater  than 
this  in  both  cases,  because  of  the  fact  that  with  highly 
pre-heated  air  not  so  much  excess  air  is  required  in 
consuming  the  fuel.  He  also  advocated  the  use  of  a 
design  of  furnace  which  would  pass  the  gases  both 
above  and  below  the  steel  to  be  heated,  instead  of 
merely  above.  This  would  result  in  more  rapid  heat 
transfer  between  the  gases  and  the  steel  and  in  every 
way  conserve  efficiency. 

Mr.  Chapman  referred  to  a  test  he  had  made  with 
an  English  recuperative  furnace  using  a  high  tempera- 
ture of  air,  in  which  the  consumption  of  coal  per  gross 
ton  of  steel  was  174  lb.  In  this  case,  ingots  were  be- 
ing heated  which  measured  14  x  16  in.  at  one  end  and 
16  x  18  in.  at  the  other  and  which  were  only  5  ft.  2  in. 
long.  Two  8-hour  shifts  were  employed,  with  4-hr.  idle 
periods  between  shifts.  Each  recuperator  tile  used  in 
this  furnace  measured  about  12  in.  high,  5  in.  thick  and 
8  in.  deep.  Each  tile  had  four  vertical  passages,  so 
small  that  there  could  be  no  core  of  air  in  the  center 
which  would  not  receive  heat.  In  this  particular  case 
the  passages  were  1%  x  2%  in.  in  section.  The  waste 
gases,  passing  on  the  outside  of  these  tiles  horizontally, 
serve  to  heat  the  vertically  moving  air  within  the  small 
passages. 


Power  Plants  in  the  Steel  Industry 

Their  Economic  Importance — How  Power  Costs  Compare  with 
Ingot  Cost  and  with  Payroll 

BY  E.  F.  ENTWISLE* 


DURING  recent  years  tremendous  development  has 
been  made  in  the  size,  reliability  and  control  of 
electrical  apparatus  for  steel  plant  service  and  in  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  the  power  required 
for  its  operation.  Its  almost  innumerable  applica- 
tions have  been  so  general  in  character  and  large  in 
total  that  in  many  cases  the  development  of  the  plant's 
own  power  supply  has  not  kept  pace  either  in  econ- 
omy or  size  with  the  peak  power  demand,  so  that 
electric  current  frequently  must  be  purchased  to  take 
care  of  these  maximum  load  periods. 

The  true  cost  of  power  is  not  generally  fully  appre- 
ciated, total  power  cost  being  defined  as  the  cost  of 
producing  or  purchasing  all  the  energy  for  generating 
steam,  electricity  and  blast  furnace  blowing.  In  such 
a  cost,  waste  heat  must  be  accorded  a  value  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  the  fuel  that  would  have 
to  replace  it  if  the  waste  heat  were  not  available. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  value  placed  on  such  waste 

•Assistant  general  manager,  Steelton  plant. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton.  P.i.  Thl.s  Is  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  at  New  York,  Oct.  27. 


heat  is  returned  as  a  credit  to  the  cost  of  the  producing 
department,  its  real  value  must  be  set  down  as  an 
item  of  power  expense  in  order  to  appreciate  fully 
how  large  an  item  power  actually  is  in  production  costs 
and  for  a  proper  realization  of  the  importance  of  its 
economic  use. 

The  data  submitted,  taken  from  the  cost  records 
of  three  of  the  Bethlehem  steel  plants,  cover  the 
period  from  Jan.  1,  1920,  to  Aug.  1,  1922.  This  period 
is  fairly  representative  of  modern  practice,  1920  being 
a  year  of  good  production,  but  with  many  wartime 
prices  and  practices  still  continuing,  1921  being  a  year 
of  low  production  and  best  possible  economy,  and  1922 
being  a  period  of  increasing  production,  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  improvement  in  the  economies  of  1921. 

The  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  total  power 
generation  to  the  costs  of  some  of  the  principal  and 
more  familiar  items  entering  into  production  costs. 
From  these  figures  have  been  eliminated  all  the  effects 
of  such  pig  iron  and  coke  as  were  manufactured  for 
shipment  to  outside  customers,  so  that  the  data  applies 
generally  to  any  steel  plant  the  operation  of  which 
extends  from  coke  ovens  to  finished  steel  products.    In 
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the  first  set  of  figures,  blast  furnace  and  coke  oven  gas 
.and  waste  heat  are  charged  to  costs  at  full  value.  In 
the  second  block,  all  charges  for  such  waste  heat  prod- 
ucts   have   been   eliminated,   and   all    power   purchased 
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uct    Gas 
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ured   at  Plant 
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Producing    Cost 

A 

B 

A 

B 

3latio  of  total  power  cost : 

1. 

To  delivered  cost  of  all 

coal   for  coking 

0.S2 

0.60 

0.60 

0.28 

2. 

To  (lelivored   cost  of  all 

gas,  coal  and  oil 

1.67 

0.64 

1.22 

0.30 

3. 

To  delivered  cost  of  all 

ore 

0.65 

0.60 

0.48 

0.28 

4. 

To  delivered  cost  of  all 

limestone 

5.35 

2.40 

3.90 

1.10 

5. 

To  delivered  cost  of  all 

alloys   

2.4D 

2.16 

l.SO 

1.00 

6. 

To  delivered  cost  of  all 

refractories 

2.70 

2.98 

2.00 

1.40 

1. 

To  total  ingot  cost 

0.138 

0.142 

0.101 

0.065 

8. 

To  total  plant  pay  roll. . 

0.255 

0.230 

0.187 

0.106 

9. 

To  sales  value  of  all  fin- 

ished products    

0.071 

0.080 

0.052 

0.037 

10, 

Horse  power  hours  con- 
sumed per  ton  of  ship- 

ments    

2S6 

242 

286 

242 

11. 

Kilowatt  hours    (includ- 
ing equivalent  of  blast 
furnace  blowing)  con- 
sumed per  ton  of  ship- 

ments  

256 

516 

256 

516 

12. 

Per    cent    of    blast    fur- 
naces   blown    by    gas 

engines 

100 

100 

100 

100 

13. 

Per  cent  of  Item  10  gen- 
erated by  waste  prod- 

ucts   

39 

6S 

39 

68 

14. 

Per  cent  of  Item  11  gen- 
erated   by    blast    fur- 

nace eas   

78 

72 

is  assumed  to  have  cost  the  same  as  the  power  gen- 
erated at  the  plant. 

Relation   Between   Power   and   Other   Costs 

Any  single  cost  item  that,  stripped  of  all  credits, 
reaches  the  proportion  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total 


plant  payroll,  or  5%  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  value 
of  all  manufactured  products,  or  twice  the  cost  of 
all  refractorie.s,  commands  attention.  How  to  reduce 
it,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  reduced,  consti- 
tute the  real  economic  question.  Every  plant  is  a 
problem  in  itself,  and  no  definite  formula  can  be  laid 
down  that  is  applicable  to  all.  But  comparatively  few 
plants  are  in  a  position  where  their  total  power  costs 
cannot  be  reduced  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  good 
return  on  the  expenditures  required  to  make  the  re- 
duction. 

In  general  there  are  three  points  of  attack  on  the 
problem,  after  the  cost  analysis  has  been  made:  first, 
on  the  prime  movers  of  mill  and  auxiliary  drives; 
second,  on  the  electric  generating  and  blast  furnace 
blowing  plants;  and  third,  on  the  steam  plants. 

Keeping  these  three  general  points  in  mind,  it  is 
interesting  to  return  to  the  tabulated  figures,  particu- 
larly items  7  to  14,  inclusive,  as  they  illustrate  to 
some  extent  the  possibilities  referred  to. 

A  is  the  average  of  plants  in  which  power  require- 
ments are  about  evenly  divided  between  steam  and 
electricity;  i?  is  a  plant  which  is  primarily  motor 
driven.  While  the  nature  of  the  products  from  plant 
B  requires  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  power  per  ton 
as  the  products  from  A,  B's  power  bill  per  ton  is 
scarcely  greater  than  A's,  due  to  its  more  extensive 
recovery  of  power,  proportionally,  from  its  by-product 
gas  and  waste  heat,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  28 
per  cent  of  its  total  electric  power  must  be  purchased  at 
a  unit  cost  of  about  four  times  its  own  generating  cost, 
all  of  its  own  power  being  generated  by  gas  engines. 
Plants  A  purchase  14  per  cent  of  their  electric  power 
consumption.  Improvements  now  under  way  at  B  will 
eliminate  this  excess  burden,  and  a  truer  comparison 
of  the  accomplishment  possible  may  be  seen  in  the  sec- 
ond block  of  figures,  in  which  gas  and  waste  heat 
charges  have  been  eliminated  and  the  power  now  be- 
ing purchased  figured  at  plant  producing  costs. 

Further  reductions  in  this  plant's  power  costs  may 
be  made  through  the  replacement  of  its  existing  boiler 
plants.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  plant,  or  any  one 
similar  in  equipment  and  power  requirements,  can  re- 
duce its  total  power  bill,  eliminating  all  charges  for 
by-product  gas  and  waste  heat,  to  about  5%  per  cent 
of  its  total  ingot  cost. 


Fluorspar  and  Its  Uses 


Its  Role  in  the   Open-Hearth  Furnace — Other  Uses — Production, 
Importations  and  Prices 


BY  G.   H.   JONES* 


FLUORSPAR,  a  comparatively  unknown  non-metallic 
mineral  of  moderate  cost,  widely  distributed  geo- 
logically, but  of  commercial  value  only  in  a  few  places 
in  the  world,  is  of  essential  and  economic  importance  to 
steel  makers  from  the  fact  that  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  world's  production  is  used  in  basic  open-hearth  and 
electric  furnaces  as  a  flux  and  detergent,  and  there  is 
no  known  substitute.  Its  consumption  runs  evenly  with 
the  production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  ingots,  and 
its  production  increases  or  decreases  as  the  steel  busi- 
ness is  good  or  bad. 

The  demand  for  steel  making  is  for  a  washed  gravel, 
sized  %-in.  and  under,  of  85  per  cent  and  over  in  cal- 
cium fluoride  and  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  in  silica,  and 
free  from  sulphides,  lead  and  zinc,  the  shipper  being 
penalized  according  to  an  agreed  percentage,  varying 
with  diflferent  buyers,  for  a  lower  calcium  fluoride  or 
a  higher  silica  content  than  the  percentages  here  given. 
A  properly  equipped  mine  has  its  own  laboratory  and 
watches  the  analyses  as  they  are  made  from  the  mill 
feed,  mill  run  and  car  loadings,  and  is  therefore  in  a 


position  to  guarantee  to  the  user  the  analysis  specified. 
Necessity  for  Specifications 

I  suggest  the  necessity  for  buyers  to  adopt  standard 
specifications  for  fluorspar  and  that  this  be  taken  up 
with  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma terials.inorder 
to  determine  what  analysis  is  best  for  steel  makers  and 
other  users,  presenting  penalties  for  inferior  quality, 
and  a  bonus  for  superior  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  ore. 

The  open-hearth  melter  would  then  know  exactly 
what  he  had  to  work  with.  It  is  a  common  assumption 
that  the  melter  throws  in  so  much  spar  whether  high 
or  low  in  calcium  fluoride  or  silica,  but  that  is  not  the 
case  as  he  uses  only  enough  to  bring  about  the  reaction 
required,  and  in  that  way  readily  determines  the  grade 
employed. 

Role  of  Fluorspar  in  the  Open-Hearth  Furnace 

Prom  the  heads  of  the  operating  departments  of  a 
large  steel  company,  I  have  been  given  the  following 
information: 

The  elimination  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  limestone,  so  in  order  to  take 
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care  of  the  phosphorus  and  suijlilbr  it  is  necessary  at 
all  times  to  have  a  highly  basic  fluid  slag.  Phosphorus 
is  reduced  at  a  low  temperature  while  sulphur  is  re- 
duced at  a  high  temperature.  In  fact,  most  of  the  sul- 
phur is  reduced  after  the  heat  has  been  melted  and  the 
slag  made  fluid  and  the  bath  raised  to  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

The  limestone  slag,  immediately  after  the  heat  is 
melted,  lies  like  a  blanket  upon  the  bath  and  to  insure 
proper  oxidizing  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  thin  up 
the  slag,  and  render  it  more  fluid  so  that  the  metallic 
contents  of  the  bath  will  come  into  more  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  oxidizing  slag.  It  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice in  this  country  to  use  fluorspar  for  this  purpose. 
Fluorspar  acts  as  a  neutral  reagent  and  does  not  affect 
the  basicity  of  the  slag.  The  increased  fluidity  not  only 
allows  for  quicker  elimination  of  impurities  in  the  metal 
but  allows  the  transference  of  heat  from  the  fuel  to  the 
bath  of  metal  in  much  quicker  time. 

Twenty  years  or  more  ago  it  was  the  general  prac- 
tice in  most  of  the  steel  plants  of  this  country  to  add 
fluorspar  just  before  the  furnace  was  ready  for  tapping. 
During  later  years,  however,  it  has  become  the  more 
general  practice  to  add  the  fluorspar  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  working  of  the  heat,  not  only  to  allow  the  slag 
time  enough  to  function  properly  with  regard  to  im- 
purities in  the  metal,  but  to  eliminate  sulphur  at  higher 
temperature  and  to  allow  the  furnaceman  more  oppor- 
tunity to  quickly  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath  in 
case  it  is  necessary  to  tap  the  heat  a  little  early. 

In  some  steel  making  districts,  particularly  in  the 
East,  pig  iron  is  apt  to  be  high  in  phosphorus  and  low 
in  manganese  and  it  is  the  general  practice  where  scrap 
is  plentiful  and  cheap,  to  charge  as  little  pig  iron  as 
possible.  Iron  of  this  character  requires  a  high  lime 
charge,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  pig  iron  c-harge 
with  consequent  decreased  amount  of  silicon  and  man- 
ganese does  not  tend  to  create  a  fluid  slag;  therefore, 
large  additions  of  fluorspar  are  necessary.  High  man- 
ganese pig  iron  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  slag  and, 
therefore,  decreases  the  amount  of  fluorspar  necessary 
for  thinning  out  the  slag.  A  low  silica  content  in  fluor- 
spar is  most  desirable  as  a  high  silica  content  means 
additional  limestone.  The  latter  item  is  not  desirable 
from  a  tonnage  standpoint  because  a  high  limestone 
charge  adds  to  the  time  of  heat  in  the  furnace  with  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  tonnage. 

The  general  practice  in  this  country  would  indicate 
the  average  consumntion  of  from  8  to  10  lb.  of  fluorspar 
per  ton  of  steel.  This  depends  upon  the  character  of 
pig  iron,  scrap,  etc.,  used  in  the  various  districts.  The 
use  of  alumina  as  a  substitute  for  fluorspar  is  being 
advocated  in  some  quarters  but  to  date  has  not  been 
proved  up  commercially. 

No  bad  effects  of  the  spar  on  the  walls  or  roof  of 
the  open-hearth  furnace  have  been  known  and  it  has 
been  found  as  time  goes  on  that  open-hearth  superin- 
tendents are  increasing  the  amount  of  fluorspar  used 
per  ton  of  steel  melted. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Howe  in  "The  Metallurgy  of  Steel"  (1890) 
in  summing  up  fluorspar  says  it  appears  to  favor  de- 
phosphorization: 

1.  By  liquifying  the  slag  and  enabling  it  to  as- 
similate the  lime  present,  part  of  which  might  other- 
wise remain  unmolten  and  inert  and  thus  rendering 
the  slas  effectively  basic  to  it. 

2.  Probably  by  volatilizing  silicon  from  the  metal, 
thus  dlmlnl-shlng  the  formation  of  silica  and  thereby 
Increasing  the  basicity  of  the  slag. 

3.  In  certain  cases,  for  example,  when  the  condi- 
tions are  not  strongly  oxidizing,  bv  volatilizing  phos- 
phorus as  fluoride. 

Dr.  Richard  Moldenke  at  the  New  York  Institute 
meeting,  Feb.  19,  1922,  claimed  that  basic  hearth  elec- 
tric furnaces  should  be  used  in  every  new  installation. 
10  desulphurize  rapidly  and  well,  lime  and  fluorspar 
must  be  used  m  combination  to  form  an  active  slag  on 
the  molten  metal. 

The  Iron  Age,  April  G,  1922,  under  the  heading  of 

fluorspar   in   the   Open-Hearth"   reviewed   editorially 

an  article  from  a  German  source  previously  printed  in 

The  Iron  Ace  of  March  23,  1922,  to  which  "l  refer  you. 

Outside  of  the  steel  industry  many  uses,  and  growing 


ones,  are  found  for  fluorspar.  The  glass,  ceramic  and 
enameling  trades,  including  enameled  tile  and  brick,  are 
the  next  largest  users,  and  use  the  highest  grade  hand 
picked  and  ground  spar.  Then  come  perhaps  the  elec- 
trolytical  smelting  of  lead  and  antimony  and  other  non- 
ferrous  and  ferrous  smelters.  It  is  also  commencing 
to  regain  the  standing  it  once  had  among  foundries,  the 
demand  from  which  is  expected  to  steadily  increase,  as 
the  benefits  derived  include  the  reduction  of  the  coke 
necessary  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
pounds  of  fluxing  material  used.  Cleaner  castings  are 
obtained  on  account  of  more  fluid  metal  and  greater 
freedom  from  slag,  and  stronger  castings  for  the  same 
reason.  Less  iron  is  lost  in  the  slag  and  the  slag  is 
more  liquid.  Less  work  is  required  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  cupola  and  taking  care  of  the  dump,  by 
reason  of  the  liquid  slag  causing  the  cupola  to  clean 
itself  more  readily,  and  that  this  class  of  slag  is  brittle 
and  hence  breaks  up  more  readily  in  cleaning  away  the 
dump.  Fluorspar  is  also  the  main  component  part  o£ 
many  special  foundry  fluxes. 

Benedict  Crowell  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  Jan.  21,  1922,  made  the  statement  which  fol- 
lows: It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the  known  fluor- 
spar deposits  of  this  country  are  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent. War  stimulation  failed  to  develop  a  single  new 
ore  body  of  consequence,  that  I  know  of.  The  increased 
supply  in  1917  and  1918  came  from  the  exhaustion  of 
reserves  at  the  principal  mines,  depletion  of  all  old  and 
newly  located  shallow  deposits,  working  over  old  dumps, 
and  salvaging  the  low  grade  ore  left  in  the  old  workings 
of  abandoned  mines.  Prices  of  $35  to  $60  per  ton  justi- 
fied extreme  activity. 

Production  and   Prices 

Production  of  fluorspar  in  the  United  States  was 
first  reported  in  1883.    Years  of  normal  production  are:> 

Tons 

1SS3  4.000 

1892  12.250 

1900  18,450 

1905  57.385 

1910  69,427 

1915  136.941 

1920  186,778 

The  largest  shipments,  due  to  previous  war  de- 
mands, were  263,817  tons  in  1918  to  which  add  12,.572 
tons  imported  in  that  year.  In  1921  shipments  dropped 
to  34,960  tons  due  to  large  stocks  and  depression  in  the 
steel  business. 

English  production  has  averaged  for  the  last  eight 
years  about  50,000  tons  annually.  Exact  German  pro- 
duction reports  are  not  available,  but  indicate  about 
8000  tons  annually,  and  should  show  much  larger  for 
1921  and  1922. 

The  highest  average  prices  realized  for  fluorspar  at 
mines  including  shipments  made  on  old  low-price  con- 
tracts were: 

191S   $20.72  per  ton 

1919   25.49  per  ton 

1920  25.26  per  ton 

Basic  open-hearth  steel  production  at  5-yr.  inter- 
vals shows: 

Tons 

1900  2.545.091 

1905  7.815.728 

1910  15.292.329 

1915  22,308.726 

1920 : 31.375,723 

As  indicating  the  consumption  of  flourspar  for  these 
years  gravel  fluorspar  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  as  follows: 

Tons 
1910    52.013 

1916    114.131 

1920    154,786 

No  records  were  kept  of  importations  when  fluor- 
spar was  on  the  free  list,  prior  to  August,  1909,  but 
for  subsequent  years  imports  were  as  follows: 

Tons 

1910    •42,488 

1915     7.167 

1920    24,612 

•Largest  on  record. 
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Of  the  1920  imports  England  furnished  17,096  tons, 
Canada,  7086  tons,  chiefly  from  British  Columbia,  and 
Germany,  407  tons. 

Fluorspar  was  on  the  free  list  until  August,  1909, 
when  a  duty  of  $3  per  ton  went  into  effect.  This  was 
reduced  to  $1.50  per  ton,  Octolx-r,  1913.  The  present 
duty  of  §5.60  per  ton  is  in  the  new  tariff  of  September, 
1922. 


A    rough   estimate    shows   consumption   as   follows: 

Per  Cent 

Steel  Ingots  and  castings 80      to  85 

Glass  and  enameling 7  %  to  10 

Hydrofluoric  acid    5      to    6 

Foundries    1      to    2 

Miscellaneous   2 

[Geological   and   mining'  features   are   discussed   in 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  paper.] 


Coal   and    the   Steel   Industry 

Practicability  and  Methods  of  Storing  Bituminous  Coal — IModern 
Methods  of  Mining 


TWO  papers  on  the  coal  industry  were  presented,  cov- 
ering certain   phases  bearing  on  the  steel  industry. 

One  was  entitled,  "The  Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal," 
by  H.  H.  Stoek,  professor  mining  engineering,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  and  J.  V.  Freeman,  di- 
rector, Coal  and  Coke  Research  Laboratory,  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  Joliet,  111.  The  authors  discussed 
the  practicability  and  disadvantages  of  coal  storage 
and  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  in  stored  coal. 
The  requirements  of  an  ideal  storage  plant  were  out- 
lined together  with  a  classification  of  the  common 
methods  of  storing.  According  to  the  authors,  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  consumes  about  one-fifth  of  the 
bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  United  States,  or 
about  100,000,000  tons  per  year.  As  large  consumers 
of  water,  gas  and  electricity,  steel  companies  are  di- 
rectly interested  in  public  utilities. 

The  other  paper,  "Modern  Methods  of  Mining  Coal," 
was  by  H.  Foster  Bain,  director  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington.  An  interesting  moving  picture  of  some 
phases  of  present  day  mining  was  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  author's  presentation.  The  author's  summary 
and  conclusions  are  as  follows: 


In  bituminous  mining  there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  development  of  methods  during  the  past  25  yrs. 
Changes  in  labor  supply  and  the  increasing  cost  of  coal  re- 
quire a  more  general  adoption  of  better  methods. 

The  application  of  engineering  knowledge  has  been  of 
great  advantage  in  securing  a  high  recovery  of  coal,  increase 
in  safety  and  decrease  in  cost. 

Concentration  of  worlc  and  supervision  especially  are  in 
the  interest  of  greater  safety  and  of  coal  recovery. 

More  extensive  introduction  of  machinery  underground  Is 
to  be  anticipated,  but  It  will  be  necessary  to  change  mining 
methods  in  order  to  realize  the  full  economy  of  the  ma- 
cliiner>'. 

Irregular  working  is  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps 
to  be  met  In  Improvement  of  practice  and  can  only  be  ex- 
pected to  be  eliminated  In  part. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  operation,  high  re- 
covery of  coal,  and  the  control  of  conditions  that  affect 
safety,  the  close  adherence  to  a  well-thought-out  plan  adapted 
to  the  local  conditions  is  a  first  obligation  on  operators  and 
managers. 

In  many  localities  much  coal  Is  being  lost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  future  recovery  and  the  time  may  come  when 
the  States  will  levy  a  tax  penalty  on  coal  that  is  unnecessarily 
left  In  mined-out  areas. 


STEEL   IN    SOUTH   AFRICA 


Union    Steel    Corporation    Installing    New    Open- 
Hearth  Furnace  and  Rail  Rolling  Mill 

Steel  production  in  South  Africa  is  making  consid- 
erable progress,  according  to  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  from  Trade  Commissioner  Stevenson, 
though  not  as  much  as  had  been  expected. 

The  Union  Steel  Corporation  (of  South  Africa), 
Limited,  Mr.  Stevenson  says,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  industry,  its  1921  production  being 
14,434  tons  of  a  value  of  £361,468.  The  greater  part  of 
the  output,  or  11,573  tons,  consisted  of  open-hearth  steel 
made  from  scrap  materials,  while  2861  tons  were  made 
in  a  3^ -ton  Heroult  electric  furnace.  A  new  22-in. 
mill  is  being  installed  to  roll  heavier  sections  of  angles, 
channels,  girders  and  similar  products  from  20  to  30  lb. 
per  foot,  and  rails  up  to  60  lb.  per  yard.  A  new  25-ton 
Siemens  open-hearth  furnace  has  been  erected  and  when 
in  full  working  order  the  capacity  of  the  works  will  be 
30,000  tons  a  year.  The  Union  Steel  Corporation  has 
already  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  reinforcing  steel 
contract  for  the  Government  grain  elevators,  and  has 
rolled  a  few  rails  which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
South  African  Railways  for  trial  purposes. 

The  Dunswart  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  Limited,  turned 
out  5355  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  £123,165  in  1921.  A 
new  3-roll  high  18-in.  cogging  mill  is  in  the  course  of 
erection.  It  is  intended  later  to  manufacture  steel 
eastings  up  to  7  tons. 

The  Witwatersrand  Co-operative  Smelting  Works, 
Limited,  has  erected  a  new  plant  at  Driehoek,  to  which 
the  old  equipment  is  being  transferred.  The  capacity 
of  the  new  plant  will  be  4500  tons  per  annum.  The 
1921   output  was   1296   tons   of   shoes   and   dies,  worth 


£25,900,  as  against  1201  tons  in  1920,  valued  at  £24,020. 

The  South  African  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  Lim- 
ited, at  Pretoria,  was  able  to  operate  only  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1921,  the  output  being  1148  tons  of 
pig  iron,  valued  at  £11,480,  which  was  slightly  be'ow 
the  1920  figures.  The  Newcastle  Iron  &  Steel  Works, 
Limited,  during  the  year  completed  its  plant,  which 
includes  one  blast  furnace  of  a  daily  capacity  of  175 
tons,  two  Cowper  stoves,  two  blowing  machines,  and 
brick-making  machinery.  Both  of  these  companies, 
which  were  formed  to  exploit  local  ores,  are  unable  to 
operate,  due  to  lack  of  capital.  The  only  plants  operat- 
ing an  any  commercial  scale  utilize  scrap. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  Stevenson  concludes,  that  the 
local  industry  has  not  as  a  whole  made  the  progress 
that  was  anticipated,  even  allowing  for  the  depression 
period.  Whether  the  new  iron  and  steel  industry  encour- 
agement act  will  prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  interest 
capital  is  open  to  some  question. 


The  Western  Screw  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  whose 
plant  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  has  secured  new 
properties  located  at  Main  and  St.  George  streets,  that 
city.  Its  new  plant  is  being  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  some  of  which  is  still  en  route.  If  the 
present  plans  are  consummated,  production  will  begin 
about  Nov.  15.  The  range  of  capacity  will  be  enlarged 
to  produce  screw  machine  work  up  to  and  including 
2%  in.  diameter. 


Of  all  the  typewriters  imported  into  Australia,  about 
95  per  cent  are  of  American  manufacture,  according  to 
Trade  Commissioner  Sanger  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 
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Stub  Lathe  for  Piston  Turning 

The  Sundstrand  stub  lathe,  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  has  been  added  to  the  line  of 
manufacturing  lathes  of  the  Rockford  Tool  Co.,  Rock- 
ford,  111.  Although  designed  primarily  as  a  piston  turn- 
ing machine,  many  other  jobs,  such  as  turning  automo- 
bile wheel  hubs,  gears,  steering  knuckles,  pulleys,  bush- 
ings, etc.,  may  be  handled  with  equal  advantage.  One 
operator  can  operate  two  machines,  and  on  some  work, 
three  machines. 

The  swing  over  the  carriage  is  8  in.  and  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  between  centers,  12  in.  The  carriage 
ways  and  headstock  are  in  one  casting  to  assure  rigidity 
under  heavy  cuts.  The  spindle  is  unusually  large  and 
runs  in  phosphor  bronze  taper  bearings  lubricated  with 
wick  feed  from  an  oil  reservoir  supplied  through  sight 


5  in.,  and  its  bearing  is  split  the  full  length  and  held  in 
position  by  screws  which  may  be  adjusted  to  the  wear 
of  the  spindle.  The  overhanging  arm  is  3%  in.  in 
diameter  and  arranged  so  that  tools  can  be  clamped  on 
for  doing  several  operations.  Adjustment  is  easily 
made  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  a  rack  being  cut 
on  the  overhanging  arm. 

A  5-hp.  1800  r.p.m.  motor  is  employed,  being  fas- 
tened on  a  pivoted  frame  or  plate  inside  of  the  bed.  A 
friction  clutch  pulley  at  the  rear  is  mounted  on  roller 
bearings  and  the  starting  handle  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated. The  oil  pump  is  driven  from  the  main  drive 
frfction  pulley,  the  tank  for  cutting  coolant  being  lo- 
cated in  the  bed,  below  the  chip  pan.  The  floor  space 
occupied  by  the  lathe  is  33%  x  46%  in.,  and  the  net 
weight,  with  motor,  is  3000  lb. 


stub  I^the  for  Turning  ri.stons,  Pulleys.  Gears  and  Other 

Pieces.    One  man  can  operate  two  machines  and,  on  some 

work,   three  machines 

feed  oil  cups.  Take-up  for  both  bearings  is  by  means 
of  a  single  nut  at  the  rear  of  the  spindles.  The  spindle 
is  driven  by  a  heavy  bronze  wheel  and  worm  provided 
with  ball-bearing  thrust  and  geared  to  3  to  1  reduc- 
tions. Six  spindle  speeds,  40  to  145  r.p.m.  are  pro- 
vided. Provision  is  made  for  mounting  an  air  cylinder 
and  a  quick  acting  draw  back. 

The  feed  is  driven  from  the  spindle  by  a  chain  and 
pick-off  gears  at  the  headstock  end,  six  feeds,  from 
0.020  in.  to  0.090  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle  being 
available.  The  feed  arrangement  to  the  carriage  and 
rear  tool  is  simple,  being  driven  by  worm  through  a 
large  worm  wheel.  The  worm  is  submerged  in  oil,  and 
to  engage  the  feed  is  lifted  into  the  worm  wheel  by  a 
handle  at  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  worm  wheel 
is  keyed  on  the  pinion  shaft  that  drives  the  carriage,  no 
gearing  being  required  in  the  apron.  A  15%  in.  hand 
wheel  is  on  the  pinion  or  worm  wheel  shaft. 

The  tripping  mechanism  consists  of  a  dog  on  the 
carriage  which  trips  the  feed  lever  and  automatically 
disengages  the  worm  from  the  worm  wheel.  This  is 
said  to  provide  a  reliable  and  accurate  knockout,  and 
especially  dependable  when  working  tb  shoulders  or 
facing  to  close  diameters.  The  carriage  is  18  in.  long 
with  full  length  bearing  surface  on  an  8-in.  face  at 
the  front  of  the  bed  and  a  4-in.  angular  surface  on  top. 
An  angular  gib  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the 
carnage  to  take  up  wear.  The  front  tool  slide  is 
equipped  with  stop  screws  for  tool  adjustment  and 
several  tools  can  be  clamped  on  the  slide  at  one  setting. 
.\  rear  tool  having  a  4-in.  in-and-out  travel  and  ample 
sideway  adjustment  is  provided. 

The  tailstock  is  heavy  and  is  clamped  to  the  over- 
hanging arm  and  supported  by  a  stud  protruding  from 
the  bed.  A  large  diameter  screw  with  a  lead  of  1%  in 
to  each  revolution  of  the  tailstock  handwheel  is  pro- 
vided.    The  spindle  has  a  longitudinal  adjustment  of 


Tramrail  Cranes  in  Use  at  Wire  Mill 

An  installation  of  57  tramrail  cranes  and  80  car- 
riers with  electric  hoists,  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
installation  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  has  been  placed 
in  use  recently  at  the  plant  of  a  Western  wire  mill. 
The  equipment  is  used  for  removing  the  coils  of  wire 
from  the  blocks  on  which  the  wire  is  wound  after 
drawing.  There  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  mile  of  track 
used  in  connection  with  this  system. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wire  draw-blocks  and  the  tram  rail  system 
overhead.  There  are  several  of  these  hoist  equipped 
cranes  on  the  same  runway  over  the  coiling  reels,  and 
as  the  hoist  has  a  transverse  movement  on  the  crane 
girder  the  load  may  be  moved  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely. 

A  rigid  arm  extends  from  the  crane  to  within  4  ft. 
of  the  floor  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  arm  are  two  push 
buttons  that  control  the  hoist.  With  this  control  the 
crane  operator  controls  the  up  and  down  movement  of 
the  hoist  with  the  push  buttons,  and  with  the  same  hand 
propels  the  crane  in  any  direction,  using  the  other  hand 
to  steady  and  guide  the  load.  The  cranes  are  equipped 
with  a  double  row  of  ball  bearings  on  every  wheel  and 


Tramrail  Cranes  with  Hoists  for  Handling  Coils  of  Wire 
from  Draw  Blocks 


run   on  high   carbon   steel   rails,  which   is   intended   to 
facilitate  operation. 

The  crane,  tramrail  and  hoist  equipment  was  built 
by  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Wickliflfe, 
Ohio. 


A  joint  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Society 
of  Industrial  Engineers  and  the  Taylor  Society  was  held 
in  Cincinnati  Oct.  24  and  25.  The  principal  speakers 
at  the  sessions  were  E.  A.  Muller,  vice-president  King 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  C.  U.  Carpenter,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  H.  J.  Plogstedt,  Fifth-Third  National  Bank, 
Cincinnati. 
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NEW   INTERNAL   GRINDER 


Automatic   Internal   Grinder   for   Various   Automobile   and   Machine   Parts. 

Automatic  gaging,   eliminating  hand   plugging,   is   a   feature.     The  chuck 

has  a  holding  capacity  of  Vt  to  10%  in.,  and  is  of  special  design 


Automatic  Unit  Eliminates  Hand  Plugging — Gag- 
ing Mechanism  and  Other  Features  Outlined 

The  Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  has  developed  the  machine  illustrated  for 
the  internal  grinding  of  various  automobile  and  ma- 
chine parts  automatically,  entirely  eliminating  hand 
plugging  by  the  operator.  An  outstanding  intention 
of  this  design  is  to  provide  equipment  that  practically 
will  eliminate  the  skill  required  of  operators  at  present, 
and  also  to  provide  a  machine  which  will  grind  a  hole 
to  the  finish  size  with  the  minimum  of  waste. 

The  new  machine,  designated  as  the 
No.  12,  is  motor-driven,  completely  self- 
contained,  and  is 
equipped  with  push 
button  control. 
Six  work  spindle 
speeds  have  been 
provided,  and  are 
selected  by  turn- 
ing the  hand  wheel 
on  top  of  the  work- 
head  to  any  of  the 
six  indicated  posi- 
tions. The  spindle 
is  of  large  diame- 
ter and  runs  in 
large  adjustable 
bronze  bearings. 
Ball  bearings  are 
provided  on  the 
power  transmis- 
sion line  to  the 
spindle.  Among 
other  features  it 
may  be  mentioned 
that  the  workhead 
is    mounted     in     a 

circular  bearing  on  a  cross  slide  which  permits  the 
grrinding  of  tapers  to  an  included  angle  of  30  deg. 
Quick  and  accurate  indexing  has  been  provided.  The 
collet  chucks  are  operated  by  draw  bar  and  hand  wheel. 

An  automatic  gaging  mechanism  has  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  hand  plugging. 
After  the  operator  chucks  the  piece  and  starts,  the  feed, 
the  machine  will  grind  to  the  finished  size,  automati- 
cally trip  the  carriage  which  returns  to  the  rest  posi- 
tion. This  device  has  been  designed  to  allow  for  wheel 
wear.  The  initial  cost  of  the  bar  gages  used  is  said  to 
be  less  than  half  the  cost  of  plug  gages,  and  the  life  of 
the  gages  prolonged  as  they  revolve  at  w-ork  speed  and 
the  finishing  gage  enters  the  work  at  once. 

The  wheel  carriage  is  of  an  unusually  heavy  ani 
unique  construction,  having  large  bearing  surfaces  on 
the  ways  of  the  bed  and  being  guided  by  Vees  on  both 
sides.  The  carriage  is  reciprocated  hydraulically.  The 
motor  for  driving  the  wheel  spindle  is  mounted  directly 
beneath  the  wheel  carriage  and  reciprocates  with  it. 
Bearing  surfaces  are  protected  from  abrasive  material. 

The  grinding  wheel  spindles  are  mounted  on  ball 
bearings  in  the  wheel  head,  which  are  tapered  on  the 
outside  and  mounted  in  a  corresponding  taper  in  the 
wheelhead  housing,  being  fastened  in  place  by  a  lock 
nut.  This  mounting  is  intended  to  permit  of  easy  at- 
tachment and  removal.  Coolant  is  forced  through  the 
center  of  the  spindle  to  the  work  by  a  centrifugal  pump, 
and  means  for  automatically  cutting  off  the  water  when 
the  wheel  leaves  the  work  and  also  for  turning  on  the 
water  as  the  wheel  enters  the  work  have  been  provided. 

Feeding  of  the  work  against  the  wheel  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Two  separate  series  of  feeds 
have  been  provided  for,  ten  roughing  and  five  finishing. 
Both  feeds  are  controlled  by  use  of  two  gages,  a 
roughing  gage  and  a  finishing  gage.  When  the  rough- 
ing gage  enters  the  work  the  roughing  speed  is  auto- 
matically cut  out.  The  finished  speed  automatically 
engages  until  the  finishing  gage  enters  the  work  when 
the  trip  on  the  carriage  automatically  operates,  return- 
ing the  carriage  to  its  rest  position. 

A   special   gear   scroll   chuck   having  a  holding  ca- 


pacity of  ',i  to  10%  in.,  designed  by  the  Cushman 
Chuck  Co.,  Hartford,  is  part  of  the  standard  equipment. 
It  is  of  water-tight  construction,  and  all  operating  parts 
are  protected  against  grit;  the  body  is  filled  with 
grease.  The  body  is  of  steel,  all  working  parts  are 
hardened.  The  total  swing  over  the  ways  is  13  in.,  the 
size  of  the  holes  ground  is  %  to  10  in.,  and  the  depth 
ground,  9  in.  The  maximum  travel  of  the  wheel  car- 
riage is  20  in.  The  floor  space  required  is  7  ft.  x  4  ft. 
2  in.     The  weight  is  4400  lb.  net. 


England  Looks  to  1923  as  Approach  to  Normal 

Richard  Knight,  manager  of  the  foreign  department 
of  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  says 
that  England  is  apparently  a  year  behind  the  United 

States  in  a  return 
to  normal  condi 
tions.  To-day  Brit- 
ish business  is 
looking  forward  to 
1923  as  a  year  of 
more  nearly  nor- 
ma 1  conditions, 
much  as  American 
business  regarded 
1922.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded,  he 
says,  that  the  be- 
ginning of  1923 
wall  probably  see 
a  reduction  of  la- 
bor costs. 

The  labor  situ- 
ation in  England 
is  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  unemploy- 
ment payments  by 
the  Government, 
known  as  "doles," 
in  many  instances  fail  to  operate  as  intended.  When  a 
worker  is  able  to  obtain  work  for  two  days  a  week, 
which  is  sufficient  to  remove  him  from  the  Govern- 
ment's unemployed  pa%Toll,  he  finds  that  he  can  obtain 
more  money  from  the  Government  than  he  can  by  work- 
ing part  time. 

Mr.  Knight  said  that  British  costs  are  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  higher  than  the  American  prices,  in 
some  instances,  such  as  on  plates  and  shapes,  at  the 
time  he  was  in  England,  the  base  prices,  f.o.b.  works, 
were  equivalent  to  the  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  price  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  various  plants  he  visited  the 
dearth  of  automatic  machinery  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices, says  Mr.  Knight,  were  noticeable.  He  spoke 
particularly  of  one  concern  which  was  cutting  out 
the  corner  on  steel  plates,  a  result  that  would  have 
been  obtained  in  one  operation  in  an  American  plant. 
After  cutting  the  square  corner,  some  time  was  spent 
in  machining. 

Southern  Sheet  Steel  Co.  Plans 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  6. — There  is  no  definite 
statement  forthcoming  as  to  progi-ess  made  in  financing 
the  Southern  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Chattanooga,  which  plans 
a  $1,500,000  sheet  steel  mill.  It  is  understood  that 
citizens  of  Chattanooga  are  to  be  asked  to  raise  $250,- 
000,  that  an  outside  firm  in  Cleveland  will  underwrite 
$250,000,  the  rest  to  be  secured  at  large.  W.  J.  Lynch 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 


The  Alloy  Electric  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
expects  to  have  its  new  plant  in  operation  eardy  in  the 
year.  The  company  will  make  alloy  steel  castings  us- 
ing both  the  open-hearth  and  electric  furnaces.  The 
main  building  will  be  118  x  280  ft.  and  will  include 
the  melting  department,  molding  floor,  cleaning  room 
and  core  room.  A  15-ton  open-hearth  furnace  will  be 
installed.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $450,000. 
H.  L.  Coxey  is  president;  Herman  Vogt,  vice-president; 
A.  F.  Rauck,  secretary,  and  0.  R.  Grimniesy,  treasurer. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 

Some  L'nusual  Pronouncements  at  an  Engineering 
Meeting  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Joseph  A.  Doyle,  vice-president  W.  S.  Rockwell  Co., 
New  York,  addressed  100  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers at  the  Downtown  Club,  Newark,  Oct.  31,  on  indus- 
trial heating  operations.  The  talk  was  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Doyle  enunciated  a  number  of  novel  ideas,  at 
variance  with  the  usually  accepted  notions,  regarding 
the  use  of  B.t.u.  comparisons  of  fuels,  etc.  He  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  we  should  aim  to  utilize  not  only 
the  energy  value  of  a  fuel,  as  expressed  in  B.t.u.,  but 
also  and  more  particularly  the  commodity  value,  which 
involves  not  only  the  energy  but  also  the  value  of 
position  and  of  particular  utility  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  As  a  specific  instance  of  this  he  stated  that, 
although  a  bituminous  coal  might  cost  only  17c.  per 
million  B.t.u.,  where  electric  energy  would  cost  nearly 
$6  for  the  same  amount  of  heat  energy,  there  were 
occasions  where  the  electricity  must  be  the  choice  be- 
cause it  would  be  necessary  that  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  the  consumption  of  the  bituminous  coal  or 
other  fuel  be  kept  rigidly  away  from  the  product  to  be 
heated. 

Except  for  the  comparison  of  fuels  of  thoroughly 
similar  characteristics,  such  as„±w;o  kinds  of  coal  or  two 
kinds  of  relatively  similar  gases,'  etc.,  the  speaker  re- 
garded the  B.t.u.  method  of  comparison  as  archaic  and 
on  a  wholly  unsound  basis.  As  soon  as  a  difference 
occurs  in  chemical  formation  of  a  fuel,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  economic  value,  which  is  the  final 
basis  for  logical  comparison.  The  same  remarks  were 
made  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  heat  balance,  except 
as  it  might  be  employed  between  fuels  of  similar  nature. 


It  was  pointed  out  that  much  unnecessary  worry  is 
expended  upon  loss  of  fuel  through  poor  combustion; 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  far  greater  loss  of 
fuel  through  waste  of  heat.  Consequently,  the  latter  is 
the  point  which  should  be  made  the  target  of  attack. 
Another  common  sense  point  of  view  enunciated  was 
that  fuels  alone  should  not  be  compared,  but  that  rather 
the  comparison  should  be  between  one  fuel  and  the 
apparatus  for  its  burning  and  another  fuel  and  its 
apparatus.  Even  this  is  not  carrying  the  matter  quite 
far  enough,  for  beyond  the  apparatus  must  be  considered 
the  object  to  be  treated  and  the  method  in  which  it  is 
handled  while  in  the  apparatus.  In  other  words,  the 
economic  problem  should  be  the  goal  of  our  effort, 
rather  than  the  mere  technology  of  combustion.  The 
quality  and  cost  of  the  ultimate  product  or  service  are 
the  two   deciding  factors. 

Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Doyle  was  the  fact  that 
the  time  element,  in  its  true  relation  to  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  problem,  is  usually  carefully  excluded. 
In  this  is  involved  properly  a  study  not  only  of  the 
mass  of  the  steel  to  be  heated,  but  also  of  the  exposed 
surface  of  that  steel  which  can  receive  the  heat  im- 
rparted  by  the  fuel,  and  again  the  loading  of  the  furnace 
as  an  index  to  the  rapidity  and  uniformity  with  which 
the  steel  can  be  heated.  Thus  the  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  temperature  but  is  much  more  complex. 

By-product  coke  ovens  manufacturing  coke  and  the 
various  coal  derivatives  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Doyle  as 
an  economic  fallacy,  except  where  coke  is  definitely 
sought.  He  argued  for  the  installation  of  a  group  of 
industries  close  alongside,  so  that  a  by-product  plant 
might  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  gas  plant  distribut- 
ing to  domestic  and  industrial  customers  and  a  chemical 
plant  for  utilizing  many  of  the  by-products  of  the  coke 
plant.  Only  by  such  an  intimate  inter-relation  of 
utilities,  he  stated,  can  the  by-product  plant  be  made 
into  a  really  useful  member  of  society. 


Meetings  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Among  meetings  of  local  sections  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  scheduled  in  Novem- 
ber are  the  following: 

Nov.  14,  Chicago.  J.  D.  Cunningham.  2240  Diversey  Boule- 
vard. Chicago,  secretar.v.  Illustrated  .iddress  at  Engi- 
neers' Club  on  "Autogenous  Welding  as  Applied  to 
Unflred  Pressure  Vessel.s"  by  Harry  Sloan,  president  of 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers. 
Nov.  14.  Metropolitan  section,  secretary,  A.  E.  Allen,  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  165  Broadway.  New  York. 
Address  at  Engineering  Societies  Building  on  "United 
States  Shipping  Board  Tests  of  Scotch  Marine  Boiler.s" 
by  Carl  Jefferson  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Bourd. 
Nov.  15,  Plainfleld  section,  secretary,  R.  H.  Rausch,  Niles. 
Bement,  I'ond  Co.,  Plainfleld.  Address  at  Park  Hotel 
on  "A  New  Development  in  Internal  Combustion  Engines" 
by  S.  W.  O'Neil,  chief  engineer  IngersoU  Rand  Co. 
Nov.  1",  Baltimore  section,  secretary.  Prof.  J.  C.  Smallwood, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Address  at  Engi- 
neers' Club  on  "Recent  Developments  in  Power  Plant 
Practice"  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Christie,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
Nov.  21,  Cleveland  section,  secretary,  E.  E.'Blundell,  Cleve- 
land Automatic  Machine  Co.,  22G9  Ashland  Road,  Cleve- 
land. Joint  meeting  with  the  American  Society  of  Steel 
Treating  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  at  Hotel  Winton.  Address  on 
".\lloy  Tool  Steels"  by  Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  president 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 
Nov.  21,  Providence  section,  secretary,  W.  A,  Kennedy,  Gen- 
eral Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence.  Joint  meeting 
with  the  Providence  Engineering  Society  in  Providence 
Engiiipering  Society's  rooms.  Address  on  "The  Engineer 
and  the  Home"  by  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Mont- 
clalr,  N.  J. 
Nov.  23,  Boston  section,  secretary,  C.  R.  Main,  200  Devon- 
shlro  Street.  Boston.  Affiliated  Technical  Societies  of 
Boston  at  Lorimer  Hall.  Tremont  Temple.  Subject- 
".Wiatlon—Present  State  of  the  Art.  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Development  of  Boston  as  an  Air  Port " 
Mlr.ssps:  "Heavier  Than  Air  Development,"  bv  Prof. 
1  ;  ii,|  T.  Warner  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
i  i- . -,v  :  "Dirigible  and  Lighter  Than  Air  Phase  of  the 
situation,"  Edward  Sohlldauer  of  American  Investigation 
Corporation,  Washington. 


Nov.  23,  Cincinnati  section,  secretary.  Prof.  J.  T.  Faig.  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute.  Cincinnati.  Address  on  "Die  Cast- 
ing" by  Charles  Pack. 

Nov.  23,  Bridgeport  branch,  secretary,  A.  E.  Keating,  Ameri- 
can Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  471  Hancock  Avenue,  Bridge- 
port. .\ddress  at  Stratfleld  Hotel  on  "Individualism  ver- 
sus Socialism"  by  E.  W.  Carpenter,  president  E.  F. 
Houghton  Co. 

Nov.  28,  Atlanta  section,  secretary,  E.  A.  Brooks,  702  Candler 
Building,  Atlanta.  Address  at  Town  Hall,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  "Diesel  and  Semi-Diesel  Engines  versus 
Small  Steam  Engines  in  l*ower  Stations  Up  to  500  Kw." 
by  R.  H.  Cunningham,  southern  representative  of  Inger- 
soU Rand  Co.,  Birmingham,  Discussion  by  R.  B.  Hall, 
Ames  Iron  Works,  and  W.  H.  Davidson  of  Fulton  Iron 
Works. 


Michigan  Steel  Corporation  Will  Build  Sheet 
Mill 

The  Michigan  Steel  Corporation  has  been  organized 
to  build  a  sheet  mill  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit, 
to  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  automo- 
bile body  and  fender  sheets.  It  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  opened  temporary 
offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Detroit. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  Frederick 
B,  Lovejoy,  Wheelock,  Lovejoy  &  Co,,  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  board;  George  R.  Fink,  formerly  with  the 
West  Penn  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  president  and 
treasurer;  Frank  H.  Jones,  Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  New  Y'ork,  nce-president;  Herbert  M. 
Steele,  formerly  with  the  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Newton 
Falls,  Ohio,  vice-president.  Further  announcement  of 
more  definite  plans  will  be  made  within  the  next  week 
or  ten  days. 


Miners'  Wages  Advanced 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  United  States  Steel 
subsidiary,  has  announced  wage  adjustments  upwards 
for  all  employees  retroactive  to  Oct.  1.  The  increase 
averages  20  per  cent  and  affects  over  1"2,000  workers. 
This  is  in  line  with  advances  by  other  subsidiaries. 
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Living  ^  ages 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board,  in  its  decision  in 
the  maintenance  of  way  case  (Decision  No.  1267, 
dated  Oct.  21,  1922),  made  a  definite  statement 
of  its  attitude  to  "the  living  wage"  that  has  been 
urged  repeatedly  upon  the  board.  It  distinguishes 
between  "a  living  wage,"  which  it  asserts  it  has 
granted  in  all  cases,  and  "the  living  wage"  which 
has  been  defined  by  its  proponents  before  the 
board  as  follows:  "A  wage  which  will  support  a 
family  of  five  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort, 
such  family  being  assumed  to  consist  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  and  three  dependent  children 
under  16  years  of  age." 

The  supporting  opinion  of  the  board  points  out 
that  according  to  the  1920  census  there  was  an 
average  of  4.4  persons  per  family,  not  five,  and 
that  dependent  children  under  16  years  of  age 
average  1.4  to  a  family,  not  three,  also  that  for 
each  family  there  are  1.36  male  workers,  not  one. 
The  opinion  considers  the  full  demand  made 
by  the  employees'  representatives  in  this  case,  the 
one  they  claimed  the  board  should  endeavor  to 
work  up  to,  and  shows  that  on  the  basis  of  1921 
revenue  the  carriers  would  have  a  deficit  of 
$2,241,639,518,  while  the  temporary  demand,  pro- 
posed as  a  sort  of  stepping  stone,  would  give  them 
a  deficit  of  $378,078,125. 

This  matter  of  "the  living  wage"  may  also  be 
considered  from  the  broader  viewpoint  of  the 
entire  country.  We  have  not  adopted  a  principle 
that  railroad  employees,  all  things  considered, 
should  be  better  paid  than  other  workers.  Wages 
represent  in  essence  a  distribution  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  One  receives  wages  in  order 
that  he  may  purchase  his  share  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  are  available.  As  mentioned  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  19,  in  a  discussion  of  the 
proportion  received  by  the  coal  industry,  the  na- 
tional income  may  be  assumed  to  be  running  at 
about  55  billion  dollars,  while  there  are  about 
42,000,000  persons  gainfully  occupied.  A  fair 
distribution  according  to  experience,  likely  to  en- 
courage creative  intelligence  and  promote  prog- 
ress, is  70  to  75  per  cent  for  wages  and  salaries 
and  25  to  30  per  cent  for  capital  and  management, 
or.  with  55  billion  total,  say  40  billion  for  wages 


and  salaries  and  1.5  billion  for  capital  and  man- 
agement. 

What  has  been  called  "the  living  wage"  is 
above  $2,500,  but  taking  that  figure,  to  give  it  uni- 
formly to  all  those  gainfully  employed  would  be  to 
make  a  payroll  of  105  billion  dollars.  The  money 
would  be  given  and  received  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing spent.  It  would  be  impossible  to  buy  the 
goods  and  service  represented,  because  they  do 
not  exist.  There  would  be  merely  disturbance 
and  confusion. 

If  workers  are  to  receive  more,  if  their  stand- 
ard of  living  is  to  be  advanced,  and  all  will  agree 
that  it  is  desirable  it  should  be,  the  prescription 
is  obviously  not  to  juggle  with  dollars  but  to 
make  more  goods  and  services  available  so  that 
existing  incomes  will  buy  more.  That  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  harder  and  more  efficient  work  be- 
ing done.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  question 
comes  up  for  settlement  that  involves  efficiency, 
the  settlement  should  be  in  favor  of  efficiency. 
When  the  public  generally  comes  to  realize  that 
advancing  wages  and  salaries  from  40  billions  to 
100  billions  will  not  enable  the  recipients  to  buy 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  40  billions 
have  been  buying,  there  will  be  a  saner  attitude 
toward  this  matter  of  "the  living  wage." 


Yet  another  use  for  chromium  has  been  de- 
veloped, it  is  reported  from  Sheffield,  England. 
According  to  the  London  Ironmonger  a  new  method 
of  electroplating  by  the  deposition  of  chromium 
on  various  metals  has  been  perfected.  For  some 
years  experiments  have  been  under  way  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England  to  find  a  plating  solution 
from  which  chromium  could  be  deposited  electro- 
lytically.  If  the  Sheffield  claims  are  well  founded 
this  new  process  is  likely  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  industrially  and  to  modify  present 
electroplating  processes.  It  is  evident  that  be- 
cause chromium  is  a  very  hard  metal,  harder  than 
any  of  those  now  used  for  plating,  its  successful 
deposition  on  steel  may  mean  a  cheaper  stainless 
product  or  one  less  difficult  to  make  and  fabricate 
than  stainless  steel  itself,  at  least  in  such  forms 
as  cutlery  and  ornamental  objects.  The  success 
of  the  new  process  would  add  one  more  to  a  long 
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list  of  uses  which  have  conferred  an  unusual  dis- 
tinction upon  chromium. 


Steel  Institute  Leadership 

The  recent  New  York  meeting  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  brought  out  in  strong 
light  that  part  of  its  work  which  has  to  do  with 
the  production  of  a  literature  of  iron  and  steel 
works  practice  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
once  the  comment  has  been  made  that  the  indus- 
try has  been  fortunate  in  Judge  Gary's  long- 
continued  relation  to  the  institute  as  "dean  of  the 
faculty."  Judge  Gary  and  his  associated  directors 
in  the  institute  have  the  final  word  in  making 
available  the  results  of  the  excellent  work  on 
important  metallurgical  problems  that  are  en- 
gaging their  technical  staffs.  The  engineering  so- 
cieties, on  the  other  hand,  have  a  relatively  small 
number  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  in  their 
membership,  and  in  the  past  the  consent  of  execu- 
tives has  not  been  always  so  easy  to  get,  for  the 
publication  of  results  of  research,  as  the  con- 
ditional consent  of  operating  men  directly  con- 
nected with  the  work. 

Most  of  the  nine  papers  read  at  this  last  meet- 
ing of  the  institute  bore  on  problems  immediately 
exercising  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  The 
steel  industry  had  been  through  the  greatest  coal 
strike  in  its  history.  Modern  methods  of  mining 
coal  and  storage  of  bituminous  coal — the  latter 
question  thrust  to  the  front  by  proposals  for 
curing  the  seasonal  stagnation  in  coal  mining — 
were  treated  by  highly  competent  men.  Fuel 
economies  have  been  studied  as  never  before,  in 
view  of  high  transportation  cost  and  the  high 
price  of  coal,  jointly  due  to  profiteering  by  miners 
and  operators.  Hence  the  papers  on  liquid  fuel 
in  steel  making,  heating  furnace  performance  in 
semi-finished  steel,  economic  operation  of  steel 
works  power  plants,  and  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
open-hearth  furnace.  This  last  paper  may  be 
called  the  American  response,  with  its  design  for 
a  proposed  100-ton  open-hearth  furnace,  to  the 
paper  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (London) 
last  May,  with  which  the  author  gave  a  design, 
also  for  a  100-ton  furnace,  based  on  the  best 
British  practice. 

The  status  of  the  electric  furnace  in  iron  and 
steel  refining,  the  steel  requirements  of  the  auto- 
motive industry,  and  the  position  of  fluorspar 
mining  in  the  United  States  were  treated  in  papers 
which  heaped  up  the  measure  of  the  most  notable 
of  iron  and  steel  convention  programs  outside  of 
an  international  meeting. 

In  its  beginnings  ten  years  ago  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  seemed  to  justify  the 
prophecies  that  it  would  concern  itself  with  the 
commercial  rather  than  the  technical  side  of  the 
industry.  Thus  there  were  papers  on  contract 
obligations,  export  trade,  cost  standardization. 
But  such  discussions  are  heard  no  more.  The 
institute  has  found  a  place,  and  occupied  it  as  no 
other  organization  has  done,  as  a  producer  of  the 
most  detailed  and  practically  valuable  literature 
extant  of  latter-day  methods  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel. 


of  steel  in  Europe  than  was  the  case  before  the 
war.  Under  the  economic  control  of  Germany  in 
1913  that  little  counti-\-  produced  .steel  at  the  rate 
of  109,000  tons  per  month.  In  recent  months  the 
output  has  expanded  until  for  June,  July  and 
August  it  averaged  125,400  tons.  This  exceeds  the 
record  of  Belgium  for  the  same  period ;  for  the  first 
eight  months  the  excess  in  favor  of  Belgium  is 
very  slight.  The  United  States  is  the  only  other 
country  that  is  now  exceeding  its  1913  rate  of  steel 
production.  Before  the  war  the  Luxemberg  iron 
and  steel  industry  was  swallowed  up  by  Germany 
and  operated  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  Ger- 
man industry,  particularly  for  its  pig  iron  pro- 
duction. To-day,  unhampered,  it  is  practically  on 
a  footing  with  Belgium. 


Oxygen  in  Steel  Metallurgy 

We  may  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a  commercial 
test  of  the  value  of  oxygen-enriched  air  in  metal- 
lurgical operations.  Announcement  was  made  in 
The  Iron  Age  last  week  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
plans  for  two  lines  of  investigation  of  such  an  en- 
richment process,  to  learn  whether  it  will  in- 
crease the  eflSciency  of  smelting  operations  with 
the  resultant  production  of  metals  at  a  lower  cost 
and,  perhaps,  permit  the  use  of  lower  grade  ores. 
The  blast  furnace  is  to  be  one  object  of  study. 

Cosmo  Johns  of  Sheffield,  England,  recently 
discussed  the  same  subject,  his  remarks  appear- 
ing in  abstract  in  another  column.  He  says  it  is 
not  pure  oxygen  that  is  required  but  an  enrich- 
ment of  the  air  to  between  20  and  40  per  cent  of 
oxygen;  "not  pure  oxygen  in  steel  flasks  but  en- 
riched air  in  hundreds  of  tons."  Under  such  con- 
ditions he  believes  the  modern  blast  furnace  would 
undergo  a  startling  change;  that  hot  blast  stoves 
would  probably  disappear;  that  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter would  be  rendered  more  eflicient  and  the 
character  of  the  process  changed;  that  the  low 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  open-hearth  might  be  im- 
proved, and  that  it  even  might  be  worth  while  to 
make  producer  gas  richer  in  carbon  monoxide. 

The  realization  of  these  radical  changes  has 
been  predicted  before.  The  drawback  has  been 
the  production  of  oxygen  at  a  low  enough  cost. 
One  object  of  the  new  research  by  the  Bureau  of 
Min^s  is  to  devise  a  way  to  produce  highly  oxy- 
genated air  more  economically.  The  original  con- 
tentions of  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell  and  the  late  J.  E. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  may  yet  be  realized. 


It  may  surprise  some  observers  to  learn  that 
Luxemburg  is  now  more  of  a  factor  in  the  output 


British  Steel  in  Shiphuilding 

It  is  not  generally  realized  to  what  extent  the 
demand  for  steel  for  shipbuilding  purposes  controls 
the  output  of  British  steel  plates  and  shapes.  Dis- 
regarding such  abnormal  conditions  as  have  ob- 
tained in  the  last  two  years,  the  records  of  several 
previous  years,  back  as  far  as  1913,  show  20  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  British  output  of  steel 
used  in  the  making  of  shipbuilding  materials.  In 
1913  it  is  estimated  that  1,854,700  tons  of  steel 
was  required  for  this  purpose.  This  figure  was 
exceeded  in  1920,  when,  it  is  estimated,  1,963,700 
tons  of  ingots  and  castings  went  into  shipbuilding 
material. 

Figures  for  other  years  are  given  in  a  compara- 
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tive  table,  which  shows  the  great  slump  in  steel  de- 
mand for  shipbuilding  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war  and  the  heavy  increase  in  the  years  which 
followed.  The  table  shows  also  that  in  1921,  during 
the  period  of  light  production  of  steel  in  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  strikes,  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  what  was  actually  produced  was  used  lor 


steel  Consumed  in  British  Shipbuildini/ 
British 
Vessels  Output 

Launched.  o(  Steel       rioix)rtioii 

Gross  Steel  Ingots       Ingots  and        Used  in 

Register  Required.  Castings.     Shipbuildg, 

Year  Tons  Gross  Tons       Gross  Tons     Per  Cent 

1913 1,932,000  1,854,700  7.663.876  24.2 

1914 1,684.000  1.616.600  7.835.113  20.6 

1915 651.000  625.000  S.550,015  7.3 

1916 608.000  583.600  8.991.729  6.5 

1917 1.163,000  1.116.500  9.716,514  11.4 

1918 1,384,000  1.328,600  9.539,439  13.9 

1919 1,620,000  1.555.200  7.S94.000  19.7 

1920 2,056,000  1,973.700  9,067.300  21.7 

1921 1,538,000  1,476.500  3,625.800  40.7 

1922» 500,000  480,000  2,612,200  18.0 

•First  six  months,  estimate. 

shipbuilding  purposes.  The  general  average,  over 
the  period  of  9 '4  years,  was  16.7  per  cent.  The 
figures,  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  assistant 
trade  commissioner  in  London,  deal  with  merchant 
shipping  only. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  United  States  show 
far  lower  proportions  of  the  steel  output  used  lor 
shipbuilding.  Even  with  the  tremendous  American 
construction  of  merchant  ships  in  1918,  1919  and 
1920 — construction  which,  in  each  of  those  three 
years,  was  greater  than  any  other  nation  ever  made 
in  any  year  and  in  one  of  them  (1919)  greater  than 
any  other  nation  ever  made  in  two  years — only  7.6 
per  cent  of  the  American  steel  output  was  devoted 
to  shipbuilding.  The  one  year  1919  showed  11.3  per 
cent,  the  highest  proportion  in  the  history  of  steel 
ship  construction  in  the  United  States. 


The  Couutry  as  a  Business  Enterprise 

The  greatest  thing  that  was  destroyed  in  Rus- 
sia was  the  business  organization.  Plants  can  be 
built  or  rebuilt,  raw  materials  can  be  secured, 
workmen  can  be  found  or  trained,  provided  there  is 
adequate  organization;  but  without  organization 
nothing  can  be  done.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice 
the  United  States  had  plants,  workmen  and  mate- 
rials, but  our  greatest  asset  was  our  organization. 

We  are  not  now  using  our  organization  to  ad- 
vantage. Between  some  departments  there  is  lack 
of  co-operation,  between  others  there  is  hostility 
if  not  actual  strife.  In  view  of  the  conditions  in 
which  civilization  at  this  time  has  elected  to  live, 
it  is  right,  it  is  not  sordid,  to  consider  this  country 
as  a  business  enterprise. 

Looking  upon  the  country  as  a  business  enter- 
prise, we  have  these  conditions:  A  part  of  the 
organization  is  complaining  that  there  is  not 
enough  labor  to  do  our  work.  A  part  of  the  organi- 
zation refuses  to  allow  others  to  be  employed  to 
work  for  us,  by  our  importing  the  goods  they  make. 
A  part  insists  that  the  debts  due  the  organization, 
partly  by  foreign  governments  to  this  Government, 
partly  by  foreign  individuals  to  our  traders  and 
bankers,  be  paid  eventually  and  be  subject  to  in- 
terest meanwhile.  A  part  insists  that  we  must 
not  accept,  against  interest  or  principal,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  offered,  which  is  goods. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  argument  to 


take  sides  in  that  debate.  Let  the  matter  of  the 
principal  be  ignored  and  only  the  annual  interest 
be  considered.  As  indicated  in  what  The  Iron 
Age  has  said  on  this  subject,  the  total  due  us,  pub- 
lic and  private,  is  not  far  from  20  billion  dollars. 
The  annual  interest  would  be  nearer  a  billion  than 
a  half  billion.  Movement  of  securities,  American 
or  foreign,  has  been  suggested,  but  such  a  process 
could  not  be  kept  up  to  meet  interest  require- 
ments indefinitely.  By  the  same  token,  remission 
of  interest  for  a  time  would  represent  merely  a 
postponement  of  settlement. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  at  this  present  time 
any  man  or  group  of  men  decide  how  these  diver- 
gent pulls  should  be  harmonized — the  complaint 
of  labor  scarcity,  the  unwillingness  to  import  the 
products  of  labor,  and  the  insistence  that  debts  be 
paid  when  the  only  payment  that  can  be  offered  is 
refused.  We  are  not  so  quick  as  we  once  were  to 
say  that  if  anything  is  wrong  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
"pass  a  law."  Our  experiences  in  the  war  and 
since  have  taught  us  that  that  process  can  be  over- 
done, and  we  are  rather  more  willing  to  let  time  and 
events  work  out  our  troubles  than  take  our  chances 
with  more  legislation. 

We  have  had  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that 
legislative  expedients  for  correcting  what  is  awry 
in  our  great  business  enterprise  do  not  always 
represent  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  a  num- 
ber of  respects  we  have  control  by  organized 
minorities,  seeking  individual  ends  either  througl) 
selfishness  or  lack  of  broad  knowledge.  We  do 
not  now  realize  as  we  should  how  many  of  these 
organized  minorities  there  are.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  readily  identified  as  one. 
The  agricultural  bloc  is  another.  There  are  many 
well  organized  propaganda  agencies  at  work 
throughout  the  country  and  of  these  the  Socialist 
minority  is  perhaps  the  most  active.  And  why 
omit  Congress  itself?  It  is  not  in  touch  with  the 
real  business  of  the  country,  and  has  grown  par- 
ticularly out  of  touch  by  the  long  sessions  of  these 
recent  years. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Friendliness  as  a  Factor  in  Extending  Export 
Trade 

To  the  Editor:  It  has  been  said  that  American 
manufacturers  in  many  instances  have  not  appreciated 
the  factor  of  personal  friendship  in  their  foreign  trade. 
Henry  H.  Morse,  chief  of  the  Specialties  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  said  that  the  relationship 
between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  in  our  overseas  busi- 
ness has  passed  from  the  realm  of  strict  business  to 
that  of  friendly  business. 

Business  nowadays  is  conducted  on  a  basis  very 
different  from  that  of  20  years  ago,  even  of  10  years 
ago.  and  the  evolution  is  still  going  on.  A  letter  file  of 
1900  tells  the  story  of  the  change  most  strikingly. 
Business  letters  used  to  be  cold;  the  colder  the  letter, 
apparently,  the  better  it  was  considere<i  by  its  writer. 
Friendships,  of  course,  counts  for  a  great  deal.  It  docs 
not  often  get  orders  in  itself  alone.  But  it  puts  the 
seller  on  a  footing  with  the  buyer,  where  he  is  much 
more  apt  to  get  the  business  than  his  competitor  who 
has  failed  to  acquire  this  relationship. 

American  manufacturers  who  occasionally  visit 
among  their  trade  abroad,  whethar  in  Europe  or  South 
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America  or  the  Far  East,  have  learned  this  in  relation 
to  foreign  customers.  The  interchange  of  courtesies 
often  brings  a  complete  change  in  the  atmosphere  of 
correspondence.  There  is  a  friendly  note  in  it.  Each 
is  glad  to  help  the  other.  For  example,  a  first  hand 
source  of  information  to  which  a  business  house  feels 
free  to  turn,  perhaps  as  to  business  conditions  or  as  to 
the  standing  of  a  prospective  customer,  may  be  worth 
a  great  deal.  Then,  too,  it  is  no  small  asset  to  have 
friendly  words  spoken  for  the  firm  in  another  country 
where  there  may  exist  that  indefinable  something  which 
separates  business  men  of  different  nations. 

But  such  business  friendships  must  come  naturally. 
At  the  same  time  one  must  appreciate  the  need  of  tak- 
ing thought.  In  this  connection  a  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Morse's  article  in  Commerce  Reports  gives  food  for  re- 
flection : 

People  are  human  wherever  we  find  them.  They  like  us 
or  they  dislike  us.  and  usually  they  are  ready  to  like  us  if 
we  give  them  tlie  least  encouragement.  This  can  be  done 
by  expression  of  friendship  in  a  letter,  or  by  sending  a  cable- 
gram at  the  time  of  a  catastrophe,  or  at  a  time  of  good 
fortune.  Before  the  United  States  went  into  the  war  many 
export  managers  got  much  closer  to  their  Italian  customers 
by  cabling  congratulations  when  military  victories  were  re- 
ported. The  same  thing  has  been  done  by  sending  cable- 
grams of  inquiry  regarding  a  customer's  safety  at  the  time 
of  an  earthquake  or  a  tidal  wave.  In  a  less  spectacular  way 
an  interest  may  be  shown  by  referring,  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  to  personal  items  that  have  crept  into  a  cus- 
tomer's letter.  So  simple  a  thing  as  a  postal  card  mailed 
from  some  resort  where  an  export  manager  is  spending  a 
week's  vacation  is  enjoyed  by  a  customer  in  a  foreign  land. 
Inexpensive  souvenirs,  the  sending  of  a  non-business  letter 
by  someone  not  connected  in  a  business  way  with  the  manu- 
facturer, tend  to  draw  tlie  seller  and  the  buyer  closer 
together.  As  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  reason  must  rule. 
but  where  attentions  of  this  kind  are  shown  graciously,  where 
they  are  genuine,   the   results  are  gratifying  and  permanent. 

To  attempt  deliberately  to  establish  such  a  contact 
with  customers  as  a  business  policy  would  require  more 
than  a  common  amount  of  business  and  social  tact  in 
order  to  achieve  results.  That  sort  of  thing  must  de- 
velop out  of  actual  good  fellowship.  But  the  easiest 
of  all  things  is  to  compel  a  friendly  W'ording  of  letters 
throughout  an  organization.  An  export  manager — as 
for  that,  any  manager — would  not  be  wasting  the  time 
devoted  to  looking  over  carefully  the  letters  which  go 
out  from  his  subordinates  and  eliminating  such  man- 
nerisms as  sometimes  creep  in,  perhaps  even  to  touch 
the  customer  on  the  raw.  John  Nelson. 

Worcester,  llass.,  Nov.   1,  1922. 


Burning  Mine  Culm  and  Waste 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  much  interested  in  the  article 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  24,  page  467,  entitled  "Burn- 
ing Mine  Wastes"  and  giving  description  of  a  test  from 
ash  and  low  volatile  fuel  in  pulverized  form  in  a  French 
boiler  plant. 

Your  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  sim- 
ilar fuel  has  been  burned  in  pulverized  form  quite  ex- 
tensively in  this  country  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
using  practically  dust  and  culm  mine  dirt,  etc.,  from 
anthracite  coal.  The  largest  equipment,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  six  Fuller  pulverizing  screen  mills,  is  for 
twelve  500  and  600-hp.  boilers  of  the  water-tube  type  op- 
erating a  10,000-kw.  electric  power  station.  It  has  been 
in  successful  operation  over  a  year  and  a  half  and  the 
owners  are  so  well  satisfied  that  they  contemplate 
building  another  similar  plant  in  a  different  locality 
which  will  also  use  the  same  class  of  fuel.  The  efficiency 
of  boiler  and  furnace  of  80  per  cent  and  over  is  main- 
tained regularly,  from  the  B.t.u.  in  the  coal  as  fired, 
when  developing  150  to  200  of  boiler  rating. 

The  details  given  in  your  article  are  not  altogether 
consistent  and  the  statements  are  rather  misleading 
unless  they  are  clarified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  more  definite.  For  instance,  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph, you  state  that  average  evaporation  per  pound 
of  fuel  is  7.38  lb.  of  steam,  which  corresponds  to  an 
overall  efficiency  of  82  per  cent  boiler  and  furnace. 
Figuring  backward,  based  on  the  B.t.u.  in  the  coal  of 


10,728  per  lb.,  82  per  cent  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency 
would  give  an  evaporation  of  9.0(i  lb.  from  and  at  212 
deg.  Fahr.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evaporation  you 
give  as  7.38  lb.  of  steam  is  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr., 
this  would  mean  only  (i6  per  cent  boiler  and  furnace 
efficiency.  As  the  feed  water  temperature  during  the 
test  and  the  boiler  pressure  are  not  given,  it  is  difficult 
to  interpret  correctly  the  figures  given. 

If  the  statements  could  be  elaborated  to  bring  out 
the  actual  facts  of  the  operating  conditions,  it  would 
add  to  the  value  of  the  information  given. 

Fredk.  a.  Scheffler. 

Manager  Power  Department.  Fuller  Engineering  Co. 
New  York.  Sept.   19,  1922. 


GERMAN  PRICES  JUMP  HIGHER 


Advance     Faster    Than    the    Mark    Falls — Wolflf 
Trust  Dealing  with  Moscow 

{By   Cablegram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Nov.  6. — Inflow  of  orders  for 
steel  is  unchecked,  but  shortage  of  working  capital 
locally  hampers  production.  Only  the  sheet  market  is 
dull.  Foundry  iron  No.  1  is  now  83,994  m.  per  metric 
ton  ($14.40  per  gross  ton  at  1  ll/16c.  per  100  m.). 
Ingots  are  96,700  m.  ($16..58)  ;  bars,  132,000  m.  (1.01c. 
per  lb.);   thin   sheets,  196,000   m.    (1.50c.  per  lb.). 

Otto  Wolff  trust  has  signed  the  Moscow  agreement 
creating  a  metal  trading  corporation  in  which  the 
Soviet  State  is  a  partner.  The  trust  undertakes  to 
grant  wares  credit  to  the  extent  of  £750,000  ($3,345,- 
000)  and  a  further  £500,000  ($2,230,000)  loan  to  the 
Russian  State. 

[The  prices  quoted  above  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  mid-October  given  on  page  1256.  They  re- 
place 40,176  m.  ($9.70)  for  foundry  iron  on  Oct.  23; 
59,470  m.  ($14.35)  for  ingots;  81,200  m.  (0.94c.  per 
lb.)  for  steel  bars,  and  120,680  m.  (1.40c.  per  lb.)  for 
thin  sheets.  Attention  is  directed,  further,  to  the  table 
on  page  1021,  Oct.  19,  showing  the  principal  changes 
in  these  four  products  since  April  1.] 


The  Gregg  Pump  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  moving 
to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  has  leased  with  privilege  to 
purchase  a  building,  owned  by  Fred  J.  Crockett,  of  the 
Star  Brass  Works.  The  structure  contains  about  12,500 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  is  being  entirely  overhauled 
to  house  the  new  industry.  Walter  S.  Gregg,  president 
of  the  concern,  expects  to  be  running  by  Dec.  1  and  will 
employ  at  the  outset  from  30  to  40  men. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


:\  ove 


nib 


er 


rvational  Personnel  Association.  Nov.  8.  9  and  10. 
Annual  convention.  William  Penn  Hotel.  Pitts- 
burgh. W.  J.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  Y'ork, 
managing  director. 

Machine  Tool  Section  of  the  National  Supply 
and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association.  Nov.  21. 
Pall  meeting.  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Thomas  A.  Fernley.  505  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
secretary. 

National  Pounders*  .\ssociation.  Nov.  22  and  23. 
Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Astor.  New  York.  J.  M.  Taylor, 
29  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  secretary. 

December 

American      Society      of      Mechanical      Kn^fineers. 

Dee.  4  to  8,  Inclusive.  Annual  meeting.  Engineer- 
ing Societies  Building.  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New   York.      Calvin    W.    Rice,   secretary. 

National  Exposition  of  Po^ver  and  Mechanical 
En^neering.  Dec.  7  to  13,  inclusive.  Grand  Cen- 
tral  Palace. 
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IMPORTS  GREATEST  IN  30  YEARS 

More  Than  76,000  Tons  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Includ- 
ing 46,839  Tons  of  Pig  Iron 

Washington,  Nov.  7.— The  rush  to  get  imports  into 
American  ports  before  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff 
act  went  into  effect  at  midnight,  Sept.  21,  is  plainly 
reflected  in  the  official  figures.  They  show  that  from 
Sept.  1  to  Sept.  21,  inclusive,  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
products  reached  the  comparatively  large  volume  of 
76,393  gross  tons,  valued  at  $4,835,887,  as  compared 
with  only  12,825  tons  valued  at  $2,127,895  for  the  entire 
month  of  September  1921.  The  figures  presented  for 
September  this  year  cover  only  the  period  up  to  Sept. 
21,  because  that  marks  the  end  of  the  Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff  law.  The  next  figures  on  imports  will  coyer 
the  remaining  period  in  September,  together  with  im- 
ports for  October. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  most  interesting  import 
figui-es  in  September  related  to  pig  iron  and  ferroman- 
ganese.  Imports  of  pig  iron  totaled  46,839  tons  while 
imports  of  ferromanganese  totaled  10,718  tons  for  the 
three-week  period.  For  the  nine  months  ending  Sept. 
21  imports  aggregated  301,987  tons,  valued  at  $30,566,- 
739.     Of  these  imports,  109,171  tons  consisted  of  pig 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Gross  Tons 

Nine  Months 
Ending  September 

,— September — ,  , * v 

1921  1922'         1921  1922 

Ferromanganese    804       10,718  6,605        72.011 

Perrosilicon    633  3,615  3,883        12,774 

Pig   iron 2.499       46,839       20,527      109,171 

Scrap     5,549       12,224        28,946        60,087 

Steel    bars 252  657  1,955  5,798 

Bar   iron 190  371  1,375  4,280 

Structural    steel 6  289  550  1,784 

Billets,   without  alloys 2  248  3,021  8,554 

All  other  billets 10  375  1.138  1,705 

Steel    rails 2,850  705        17,622        21,866 

Sheets  and  plates 15  42         1,891  425 

Tin  and  terne  plates 5  75  313  2,230 

Wire  rods 10  235  562         1,302 

Total    12.825       76,393        88.388      301,987 

Manganese  ore  and  oxide..    10,402        46,869      366,744      327,537 

•To  Sept.  21  only. 

Imports  of  Iron  Ore  by  Countries  in  Gross   Tons 

Nine  Months  Ending 

•September,  1922  •September,  1922 

Spain   11.739  39.936 

Sweden    33,856  219,808 

Canada    346  1,754 

Cuba    22,000  210.520 

Other   countries    59.897  190.400 

Total    127,838  662,418 

•To  Sept.   21   only. 

Sources  of  Imports  of  Ferromanganese  and  Pig 

Iron  in  September,  1922,  up  to  and  Including 

Sept.  21,  o)i<J  Principal  Sources  for  Nine 

Months  to  Sept.  21 : 

Pig  Iron 

, — September,  1922^,  Nine  Months, 

Gross  Tons       Value  Gross  Tons 

Belgium    12.448          J225.550  32,037 

France    2,100              41.755  4.369 

Sweden    29                  989  308 

England    11.471            291.222  29,185 

Scotland     19.600            385.790  29.617 

Canada     1.191              33,044  3,195 

Germany 1,516 

46,839  $979,350 

Ferromanganese 

/—September,  1922-^  Nine  Months. 

Gross  Tons       Value  Gross  Tons 

Germany    300           $17,958  575 

Norway    25                1,483  25 

Sweden   2                1.019  254 

JOngland    10.301            578,047  70,477 

Canada    90               6.096  90 

10.718  $604,603 


iron  and  72,011  tons  consisted  of  ferromanganese.  The 
greatest  import  movement  of  pig  iron  in  September  was 
from  Scotland,  the  shipments  from  that  country  being 
19,600  tons.  With  Belgium  and  England  ranking  sec- 
ond and  third,  respectively,  pig  iron  tonnages  from 
these  countries,  in  the  order  named,  were  12,448  and 
11,471  tons.  Imports  of  ferromanganese  from  England 
in  September  amounted  to  10,301  tons  out  of  the  total 
movement  of  10,718  tons. 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  September  were  the 


largest  in  over  30  years,  were  greatly  in  excess  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  export  movement  and  represented  an 
increase  of  about  52  per  cent  over  the  imports  in 
August,  which  totaled  50,050  tons. 

Manganese  ore  imports  likewise  showed  a  sharp  in- 
crease and  totaled  46,869  tons,  valued  at  $347,916,  the 
movement  of  this  ore  being  30  tons  in  excess  of  the  pig 
iron  movement  in  September.  Imports  of  iron  ore  in 
September  totaled  127,838  tons. 


Distribution  of  Iron  and  Steel   Exports 

Canada,  taking  41,417  tons,  or  nearly  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  September  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from 
the  United  States,  had  a  long  lead  over  Japan,  which 
stood  second,  with  22,328  tons.  Specific  destinations 
for  122,698  tons,  shown  in  the  table,  show  that  75,920 
tons,  or  62  per  cent,  went  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(19,676  tons  to  South  America)  and  46,778  tons  to  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  (35,403  tons  to  Asia). 

The  following  are  the  chief  countries  of  destinations 
of  September  steel  exports,  stated  in  gross  tons: 
Canada     41,417       India  2,909 


Japan    22,328 

Cuba   7,656 

Mexico    6,193 

Brazil    6,133 

China    5.689 

United    Kingdom 4,306 

Chile    4,229 

Argentina    4,145 

Chosen    (Korea) 3,403 


Australia    2,403 

Colombia   2,303 

Philippine    Islands....  2,224 

Peru    1,562 

Rumania    1.463 

Venezuela    1,304 

Hong  Kong 1,074 

British  South  Africa..  979 

Panama    978 


To  Make  Test  Runs  on  Synthetic  Pig  Iron 

The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.  has  arranged  to 
operate  the  plant  of  the  Connecticut  Electric  Steel 
Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  for  a  test  run  on  synthetic  pig  iron. 
This  process  consists  in  converting  steel  scrap  into  gray 
iron  by  increasing  the  carbon  content  and  at  the  same 
time  refining  the  iron  by  the  elimination  of  impurities, 
so  that  a  very  high  quality  of  pig  iron  is  produced. 
The  Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Co.  produced  all  of  the 
pig  iron  used  in  its  foundry  in  this  manner  during  the 
war. 

The  object  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  the  process  under  local  conditions. 
On  account  of  the  high  freight  rate  which  must  be  paid 
by  purchasers  of  pig  iron  and  also  the  large  quantities 
of  suitable  steel  scrap  available  in  Hartford  and  vicin- 
ity, it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  pig 
iron  of  analysis  superior  to  the  blast  furnace  product 
at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  delivered  cost  of  blast 
furnace  pig. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  local 
foundries  to  send  molds  to  the  steel  plant  into  which 
the  molten  refined  iron  will  be  poured  direct,  without 
first  casting  into  pigs  and  remelting.  This  will  enable 
these  foundries  to  determine  the  value  of  the  electric 
furnace  process  as  a  means  of  producing  special  high 
quality  iron  for  particular  purposes. 

During  this  test  run  practically  all  grades  of  pig 
iron  will  be  made,  for  with  the  electric  furnace  process 
it  is  possible  to  vary  the  percentage  of  carbon,  silicon, 
manganese,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  almost  at  will  and 
to  produce  pig  iron  of  the  usual  foundry  grades. 

In  connection  with  this  test  the  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Co.  is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  any  foundries 
that  have  any  problems  requiring  a  special  analysis 
of  pig  iron. 

A  special  crane,  built  by  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  for  the  Virginia  Railway,  is  probably  the 
largest  machine  of  its  type  in  the  world.  It  is  known 
as  a  type  Z  and  its  capacity  with  outriggers  e.\tended 
is  400,000  lb.  at  a  radius  of  17^^  ft.  Without  the  use 
of  jack  beams,  the  main  hoist  will  lift  85,000  lb.,  while 
the  auxiliary  hoist  will  lift  60,000  lb.  at  a  radius  of 
24  ft. 


Robert  C.  Sweatt,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  in  the 
market  for  one  set  of  Traylor  crushing  rolls,  or  equiva- 
lent, 36  X  16  in.,  feed  l^^  in.  to  crush  to  %  in.  maximum. 


F  o  r  t  y  -  T  li  r  e  e 
Years'  E  x  p  e  - 
rieiice  as  a  Buyer 
of  Iron  and  Steel 


OVER  43  years  a  buyer  of  iron  and 
steel,  Arthur  W.  Glessner,  Chi- 
cago, has  an  experience  paralleled 
by  few  men  in  American  business.  His 
first  purchase  dates  back  to  May  12, 
1879,  when  he  was  in  the  employ  of  N. 
Hawkins  &  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer 
of  elevator  buckets  used  for  handling 
grain,  sand  and  other  materials.     Since  a.  w. 

that  time,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  the  names  of 
numerous  producers  and  sellers,  familiar  in  past  dec- 
ades, are  now  mere  memories;  yet,  singularly  enough, 
the  company  with  which  Mr.  Glessner  placed  his  first 
order  was  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 

At  the  time  of  his  initiation  into  the  purchasing  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Glessner  was  a  stripling  of  18,  fresh  from 
Elizabeth,  a  hamlet  near  Galena,  111.,  where  he  was 
born  on  April  30,  1861.  To-day  after  43  years,  he  is 
the  largest  buyer  of  light  sheets  in  Chicago  and  the 
West  and  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  hot  air  furnaces  and  stove  and  furnace 
sheet  metal  supplies  in  the  United  States.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Hawkins  company  lasted  only  a  year  and 
a  half,  after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  partner- 
ship of  Thornburgh  &  Glessner,  its  successor.  In  1886, 
he  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Excelsior 
Steel  Furnace  Co.,  of  which  he  became  secretary.  Four 
years  later,  in  1890,  he  bought  out  his  associates  and 
ever  since  that  time  has  been  president. 

When  asked  what  change  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry he  regarded  as  the  most  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  purchasing  agent,  he  replied: 

"Without  a  doubt  the  most  revolutionary  change 
was  in  the  terms  of  sale.  For  years  the  buyer  was 
given  almost  unlimited  time  in  which  to  liquidate  his 
accounts.  When  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  formed,  however,  it  inaugurated  a  policy  of  selling 
at  30  days  net  with  two  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  step  the  iron  and  steel  business 
is  to-day  on  a  cash  basis.  Another  important  develop- 
ment, almost  co-incident  with  the  change  in  terms  of 
sale,  was  the  placing  of  mill  business  on  a  strict  car- 
load basis.  It  was  formerly  the  common  practice  of 
mills  to  solicit  small  orders,  pool  them  into  a  carload 


A  W.  GLESSNER,  Chi- 
YX  •  cago,  tells  of  changes 
in  molhods  uhirh  have 
conic  in  recent  years,  nu- 
merous chanjies  in  char- 
acter of  products. 


shipment,  and  consign  the  car  to  one  of  the  group  of      the  benefit  of  users.' 


buyers,  who  after  unloading  his  por- 
tion of  the  lading,  would  permit  the 
remainder  to  be  distributed  among  the 
other  customers.  This  practice,  though 
strongly  entrenched,  was  abandoned, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  accept- 
ance of  less  than  carload  business  for 
mill  shipment  is  now  the  exception." 
;ssNKR  In  discussing  the  numerous  changes 

which  have  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  the  products  rolled  by  the  mills,  Mr.  Glessner 
pointed  out  that  his  purchases  of  iron  antedated  those 
of  steel.  His  first  order  called  for  galvanized  iron 
sheets.  Iron  sheets  have  been  long  since  largely  sup- 
planted by  steel  sheets;  yet  such  terms  as  "sheet  iron" 
and  "galvanized  iron,"  harking  back  to  the  old  days, 
are  still  used  by  the  sheet  metal  trade  in  referring  to 
present-day  steel  products.  Because  of  his  large  con- 
sumption of  sheets,  Mr.  Glessner  has  been  a  clos« 
student  of  the  quality  of  mill  products  and  has  the 
distinction  of  introducing  into  this  country  the  produc- 
tion of  a  special  grade  of  sheets  previously  made  only 
in  Europe.  For  years  he  had  noted  that  there  was 
a  loss  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  in  wasters  in  making 
stove  and  furnace  pipe  elbows  out  of  black  sheets.  He 
was  therefore  much  interested  when,  upon  a  visit  to 
Germany  some  16  years  ago,  he  was  shown  a  one-pass 
sheet  of  such  ductility  that  it  insured  the  elimination 
of  this  loss.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
induced  a  leading  steel  manufacturer  to  make  a  similar 
grade  of  sheets  and  to  this  day  it  is  known  as  "Glessner 
special"  in  recognition  of  what  he  did  to  introduce  it  in 
this  country.  This  sheet  has  an  even  blue  color  in  con- 
trast with  the  almost  iridescent  appearance  of  the  ordi- 
nary black  sheet.  Practically  all  American  sheet  mills 
now  roll  such  sheets  under  various  trade  names. 

Mr.  Glessner  has  the  habits  of  mind  of  a  purchasing 
agent  and  when  asked  his  views  regarding  the  reported 
impending  mergers  of  independent  steel  makers,  he 
replied: 

"As  a  buyer,  I  naturally  prefer  many  competing 
mills,  as  it  gives  one  a  wider  market  in  which  to  trade. 
Drawing  upon  my  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  how- 
erer,  I  can  see  that  the  consolidations  will  result  in 
economies  in  production  which  cannot  fail  to  accrue  to 


Car  Ser\ice  at  Youngstown   Shows  Improve- 
ment 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Nov.  7. — Aside  from  curtailment  this 
■week  at  the  Niles  sheet  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  schedules  of  Mahoning  Valley  iron  and  steel 
properties  are  moving  forward  with  little  change.  The 
Republic  company  was  compelled  to  reduce  the  number 
of  active  sheet  mills  at  Niles  from  16  to  8,  because 
of  congestion  produced  by  heavy  accumulation.  This 
reduction  in  production  will  enaKe  the  railroads  to 
clear  away  part  of  the  accumulated  output,  after  which 
the  plant  will  again  resume  on  a  normal  basis. 

A  branch  line  is  now  being  built  to  connect  this  plant 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  it  will  then 
have  rail  service  from  two  trunk  line  carriers. 

In  other  respects,  car  supply  for  Valley  industries 
has  materially  improved  the  past  month.  The  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  virtually  no  accumulation, 


and  President  James  A.  Campbell  states  that  while 
transportation  is  not  yet  normal,  it  shows  material  bet- 
terment. Motive  equipment  is  still  inadequate.  Large 
numbers  of  new  cars  are  being  built  and  many  are  be- 
ing repaired,  so  that  the  car  supply  is  being  improved 
in  this  respect.  Many  new  cars  will  be  delivered  to 
the  railroads  and  to  private  owners  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  states  Mr.  Campbell. 


Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  was  awarded  the  Louis 
Livingston  Seaman  Medal  by  the  Safety  Institute  of 
America  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Arthur  Williams, 
president  of  the  institute,  at  the  Bankers'  Club  in  New 
York,  on  Nov.  2,  in  Judge  Gary's  honor.  The  medal 
was  awarded  in  recognition  of  conspicuous  achieve- 
ment in  the  conservation  of  human  life  in  his  capacity 
as  leader  of  the  recent  New  York  safety  week  cam- 
paign. 
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Judge  Gary  Defends  Pittsburgh  Basing  Plan 

Tells  Examiner  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  That  Chaos 

Would  Result  if  There  Were  No  System  of  Figuring 

Prices — Hearing  Continued  at  Washington 


BY    L.    W.    MOFFETT 


Washington,  Nov.  6 — With  the  utmost  frankness. 
Chairman  Elbert  H.  Gary  appeared  here  to-day  and 
testified  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  base  hear- 
ing before  Examiner  J.  W.  Bennett,  the  commission's 
attorneys  being  K.  E.  Steinhauer  and  G.  S.  Burr. 
Representing  counsel  for  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
C.  A.  Severance  and  W.  W.  Corlett.  Accompanying 
Judge  Gary  were  controller  W.  J.  Filbert  and  F.  R. 
Sites,  secretary  to  Mr.  Gary. 

The  direct  examination  of  Judge  Gary  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Steinhauer.  The  line  of  his  questions 
indicated  that  he  is  seeking  to  show  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration dominates  the  steel  market  and  makes  its  prices 
and  uses  the  Pittsburgh  base  as  a  device  to  this  end. 
The  testimony  of  Judge  Gary  was  clear  and  was 
pointed,  holding  that  the  suggestion  of  its  powers  is 
without  justification.  In  sub.stance,  the  contention  of 
Judge  Gary  was  that  the  Pittsburgh  base  can  operate 
only  when  there  is  an  equality  as  between  supply  and 
demand  or  the  latter  is  greater  than  the  former,  and 
that  when  business  is  poor  it  is  merely  theoretical. 

Attorney  Steinhauer  asked  Judge  Gary  the  reason 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  difficulty  in  getting 
certain  information  from  the  steel  trade. 

Sharp  Competition 

"You  must  remember  the  members  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  have  very  sharp  competition  all  the 
time  and  they  do  not  furnish  to  each  other  the  details 
of  the  business  required,  as  they  might  affect  com- 
petition," replied  Judge  Gary.  "You  have  no  trouble 
I  think  or  the  governmental  departments  have  no 
trouble  to  get  figures  which  express  the  total  of  any 
feature  of  business.  But  they  might  have  difficulty 
in  getting  figures  which  might  be  of  benefit  to  one 
competitor  to  the  prejudice  of  another  competitor. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  I  think  as  a  rule, 
has  been  able  to  secure  without  hindrance  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  aid  the  figures  which  are  pertinent  and 
which  are  withheld  from  general  circulation  among  the 
iron  and  steel  people.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  you  refer  to  now  and  perhaps  it  would  not  make 
any  diff"erence  if  I  did  know.  I  think  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  rule  has  commended  the  Steel 
Corporation  particularly  because  of  the  information 
which  it  has  furnished  from  time  to  time.  I  know 
during  the  war  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
other  Government  departments  expressed  satisfaction 
at  what  we  had  done  in  furnishing  figures  for  Govern- 
ment purposes." 

Information    Delayed 

Mr.  Steinhauer  then  said  the  commission  has  been 
unable  to  get  certain  information  from  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  and  wanted  to  know  why  submission  of  the 
information  had  been  delayed. 

"Well,  I  would  criticize  any  man,  or  any  officer,  or 
any  corporation  for  unreasonably  delaying  to  give  con- 
sideration to  a  small  request,""  replied  Judge  Gary. 
"I  can't  answer  your  question,  as  I  do  not  know  just 
what  was  involved,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration reserves  the  right  to  pass  on  these  questions 
of  policy.  Sometimes  the  subsidiary  company  may  not 
know  how  far  reaching  the  inquiry  may  be  and  it  may 
be  our  fault.  I  remember  only  a  very  short  time  ago 
a  question  reached  me  for  final  decision  concerning  the 
furnishing  of  data  and  the  decision  was  not  in  favor  of 
furnishing  it.  So  there  has  been  some  doubt.  Now 
when   the  company   furnishes   for  general   distribution 


information  as  to  how  much  of  any  product  is  furnisheii 
in  a  particular  State  or  location  it  is  giving  a  com- 
petitor a  knowledge  of  decided  advantage  to  him.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  complaint  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  not  pretty  liberal  in  giving  access  to  its 
works,  to  Americans  and  foreigners  alike.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  are  very  reasonable  in  that  i-espect,  but  there 
are  times  that  we  may  have  been  slow  or  doubtful. 
I  presume  this  might  be  admitted.  Anyhow,  we  try 
to  carry  on  our  business  in  a  business-like  way." 

Speaking  of  the  alleged  ability  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  before  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  to 
compete  in  the  Chicago  district  because  of  the  use  of 
the  Pittsburgh  base,  Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  how  it 
could  do  it. 

"Any  company  could  go  into  any  district  and  sell 
what  surplus  it  had  provided  it  could  meet  the  market," 
the  witness  answered.  "There  is  always  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand  and  the  cost  of  producing  and 
delivering." 

Competition  in  Early  Days 

Expanding  this  thought  Judge  Gary  continued: 
"In  those  early  days  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  from  the  other  days  and  it  would  sell 
often  at  whatever  price  it  could  get  in  competition  with 
another  company,  with  a  view  to  driving  the  other  com- 
pany out  of  business.  It  was  a  method  of  the  old 
regime.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  a  large  or  very 
prosperous  company  will  not  do  to  keep  its  mills  filled." 

He  said  that  steel  companies  sometimes  did  and 
sometimes  they  did  not  charge  the  Pittsburgh  base  in 
the  old  days,  as  always  has  been  and  is  now  the  case. 

"This  Pittsburgh  basis  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  quotation  price,  fixing  a  quotation  price," 
Judge  Gary  explained.  "It  was  adhered  to  or  not,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
justified  it  and  that  depended  upon  whether  business  was 
good  or  poor,  upon  whether  there  was  enough  steel  manu- 
factured in  the  western  district  to  supply  the  trade. 
Trading  in  steel  is  like  the  trading  in  anything  else. 
The  seller  of  steel  and  the  buyer  of  steel  have  to  make 
bids  and  contracts  depending  upon  what  the  general 
market  is  and  they  both  like  some  place  for  fixing  the 
price.  Otherwise  there  would  be  chaos.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  price  of  wheat,  xjuotcd  on  a  Chicago  basis." 

Some  Misunderstanding 

Judge  Gary  said  he  thought  that  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  Pittsburgh  base 
means  in  practice.  He  referred  to  producing  capacity 
and  said  it  changes  in  various  places.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  changed  in  a  great  many  places,  it  was 
pointed  out,  and  a  great  many  circumstances  have 
changed.  All  the  time,  it  was  said,  the  question  settles 
down  to  what  price  the  seller  is  willing  to  sell  at  if  he 
has  anything  to  sell,  and  what  the  buyer  is  willing  to 
buy  at  if  he  wants  to  buy. 

"That  is  a  general  statement,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a  fundamental  statement  as  I  understand  it,"  was  added. 

"Generally  have  you  quoted  prices  on  the  Pittsburgh 
basis?"  asked  Mr.  Steinhauer. 

"I  would  say  generally  as  I  understand  it  we  have 
quoted  prices  on  a  Pittsburgh  base  and  perhaps  more 
than  the  average  steel  company  we  have  sold  on  a 
Pittsburgh  base,"  was  the  reply,  "but  when  business  is 
dull  the  Steel  Corporation  has  absorbed  part  of  the 
freight,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  secure  business, 
and  I  believe  that  at  least  many  of  the  competitors  have 
absorbed  a  greater  part." 

Judge   Gary  was   asked   if   any   discrimination   was 
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made  in  price  by  the  Steel  Corporation  as  between  con- 
sumers of  its  products. 

"I  would  say  that  between  customers  there  is  not  any 
discrimination  except  depending  upon  quantities,"  he 
replied.  "But  I  believe  in  the  practice  that  in  all  these 
lines  the  Steel  Corporation  to  a  substantial  extent  re- 
duces its  prices,  or  at  least  absorbs  part  of  the  freight 
in  order  to  get  the  business  after  it  has  found  that  it 
was  necessary.  Now  I  must  admit,  however,  in  making 
that  statement  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
that  business  in  detail,  to  be  positive  just  what  the  prac- 
tice is.  I  know  what  our  general  practice  is.  I  know 
there  are  times  when  a  very  large  contract  has  been 
offered  and  some  reductions  of  prices  have  been  made. 
I  think  that  has  been  justifiable." 

Maintaining  Pittsburgh  Base 

Mr.  Steinhauer  wanted  to  know  the  ability  of  the 
steel  trade  to  maintain  the  Pittsburgh  base  plan. 

In  times  of  stress.  Judge  Gary  said,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  not  permit  the  use  of  the  Pittsburgh 
base,  except  as  a  basis  for  quotations  for  the  buyer  and 
for  the  seller  to  go  by.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Pittsburgh  base  prior  to  1895  came  more  from 
speech  in  the  trade  rather  than  any  actual  practice.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  effort  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  stabilize  prices  as  far  as  it  can  so  that  they  shall 
be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  He  said  he  knew  that 
there  were  times  when  they  were  too  high  and  the  Stee! 
Corporation  sold  below  its  competitors.  As  business 
became  dull,  he  said,  speaking  of  a  period  after  the 
war,  competitors  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
speaking  of  1921  he  said  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
forced  to  reduce  prices  to  the  low  point  to  meet  com- 
petition and  to  reduce  wages.  He  also  recited  the  fact 
that  Steel  Corporation  prices  were  held  down  through 
1919  and  1920  below  those  of  competitors.  Mr.  Stein- 
hauer wanted  to  know  if  in  that  instance  and  in  1921 
the  independents  or  the  Steel  Corporation  were  follow- 
ing the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Judge  Gary  said 
the  independents  followed  it,  but  could  not  reach  it. 
He  concluded  that  there  were  times  when  the  seller 
took  advantage  of  location  of  its  plant,  but  when  com- 
pared with  what  the  purchaser  does  when  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  it  is  nothing  to  speak  of." 

Not  Guilty  of  Wrong  Doing 

"I  deny,"  said  Judge  Gary,  emphatically,  "that  our 
corporation  uses  the  Pittsburgh  base  or  any  other  rule 
of  trade  unconscionably  and  with  a  view  to  seeking 
advantage  over  our  customers  which  is  not  fair  and 
right.  I  do  not  think  that,  if  that  had  been  our  policy, 
we  would  have  been  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
live  and  we  ought  not  to  have." 

Mr.  Steinhauer,  adverting  once  more  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  attempted  to  show  that  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  in  1921  was  able  to  sell  steel  in  the 
Chicago  district  at  $7.60  more,  based  on  the  freight  rate 
of  38c.  per  lb.  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars  over  the 
Pittsburgh  price,  despite  the  fact  that  the  industry 
was  depressed  and  Gary  plants  operating  at  low 
capacity. 

Judge  Gary  said  there  were  a  number  of  things  that 
might  enter  into  such  a  situation  and  while  he  denied 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  said  such  things  as  mainte- 
nance of  heavier  operations  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
would  mean  a  lower  cost,  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  subject  to  temporary  interruptions  and  its 
operations  delayed  until  the  real  market  is  found.  Then 
he  gave  the  following  definition  of  this  law: 

"The  law  of  supply  and  demand  includes  the  ability 
of  and  willingness  of  one  to  sell  at  a  certain  price  and 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  another  to  buy  at  that 
price.  Of  course,  if  a  producer  has  a  larger  quantity 
than  he  can  sell,  the  supply  is  large  and  his  willingness 
to  sell  increased.  If  the  proposed  purchaser  is  anxious 
to  buy  and  use  a  very  large  quantity  for  immediate  de- 


livery, of  course  he  is  willing  to  buy  at  a  greater  price. 
It  is  a  meeting  of  minds.  If  for  any  reason  one  is  com- 
pelled to  act  and  is  not  left  free,  then  to  a  corresponding 
extent  the  law  of  supply  is  temporarily  suspended  or 
modifie<i." 

Duluth  and  Chicago  Plants 

Judge  Gary  said  that  the  steel  industry  would  not 
have  established  plants  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  Chicago  and 
other  places  had  it  not  been  for  the  Pittsburgh  base. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  producers  knew  that  they  could 
get  the  Pittsburgh  price  plus  the  freight  differential  for 
their  product  in  normal  times  when  the  demand  is  as 
great  as  the  supply.  He  stated,  therefore,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Pittsburgh  base,  consumers  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  Pitt'sburgh  plus  price  anyhow.  More- 
over, he  stated  that  on  the  average  the  district  con- 
sumerii  in  Chicago  pay  no  more  on  the  whole  than 
those  in  Pittsburgh.  Stressing  the  point  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  bends  its  energies  toward  the  stabilization 
of  the  steel  industry  when  it  can.  Judge  Gary  said  that 
conditions  in  that  industry  have  improved  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  because  it  has 
had  a  stabilizing  influence. 

Previously  Judge  Gary,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Steinhauer,  said  that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  steel  industry  from  the  raw  to  the  fin 
ished  products  is  in  labor.  He  declared  that  wages  can- 
not be  reduced,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
value  of  property  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  placed 
at  S2,250,000,000.  He  stated  that  it  is  not  making  any 
great  profits  but  that  conditions  are  improving  and 
adjusting  themselves.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Pittsburgh  base  is  an  element  of  stability  for  all  con- 
cerned, including  both  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Steinhauer  tried  to  get  the  witness  to  state  the 
relation  between  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Gary  and 
the  Pittsburgh  mills.  Judge  Gary  said  that  this  de- 
pended upon  a  number  of  conditions  which  are  change- 
able. The  Gary  mills,  he  said,  were  new  about  10  years 
ago  and  he  believed  at  the  time  costs  were  reasonable 
and  fair  and  in  some  lines  lower  than  in  Pittsburgh. 
All  things  being  equal,  however,  he  said  that  he  be- 
lieved Pittsburgh  could  at  least  take  care  of  itself 
to-day  and  possibly  produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  Gary. 
This  answer  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  conditions 
such  as  markets,  equipments,  capacity  of  operations, 
etc. 

Judge  Gary  was  excused  at  3.30  o'clock  so  that  he 
could  return  to  his  home  and  will  be  recalled  for  further 
direct  examination  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  15.  It  is  under- 
stood that  testimony  will  be  given  to-morrow  by  John 
A.  Penton,  president  Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
publisher  of  the  Iron  Trade  Review.  Among  other 
witnesses  called  for  this  week  is  William  G.  Gray  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  who  is  scheduled  to 
appear  Friday.  It  is  the  pui-pose  of  the  Commission  to 
conclude  the  taking  of  direct  testimony  some  day  next 
week,  after  which  the  Steel  Corporation  will  present  its 
si^e  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Findley's  Testimony 

A.  I.  Findley,  editor  of  The  Iron  Age,  the  first  wit- 
ness called  at  the  present  proceeding,  testified  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  1.  He  was  questioned  by  Attorney  Stein- 
hauer on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to 
the  reliability  of  quotations  carried  in  The  Iron  Age. 
Mr.  Findley  pointed  out  that  iron  and  steel  contracts 
are  based  on  quotations  carried  in  The  Iron  Age  and 
Attorney  Severance  made  the  observation  that  The 
Iron  Age  is  highly  regarded  in  the  trade.  The  manner 
of  gathering  market  and  other  news,  its  accuracy  and 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  quotations  given  in  The 
Iron  Age  were  explained  by  Mr.  Findley,  it  being  made 
clear  that  market  information  is  gathered  and  prepared 
by  a  staff  specially  trained  in  the  work,  and  that  the 
sources  of  such  information  are  both  buyers  and  sellers. 
Attorney  Steinhauer  submitted  in  evidence  statements 
from  prominent  steel  men  as  to  the  standing  of  The 
Iron  Age  in  the  trade  and  its  acceptance  as  an  author- 
ity. The  attorney  for  the  commission  also  put  into  the 
record  an  elaborate  compilation  of  articles  from  The 
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Iron  Age  since  1873,  when  the  Pittsburgh  Base  was 
said  to  have  been  established.  The  material  consisted 
of  various  news  articles  as  well  as  editorial  comment. 
Apparently  it  was  incorporated  in  the  record  to  show 
price  trends,  trade  practices  and  market  developments. 

Conditions  in  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Trade 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  witness  was 
J.  I.  Andrews,  general  manager  of  sales,  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  evidence 
brought  out  by  the  questions  of  Mr.  Steinhauer  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  matters  that  now  are  well 
known  trade  history.  The  commission  had  asked  for 
correspondence  and  other  official  records  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  without  raising  any  issue 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  commission  to  obtain  this 
material,  it  was  freely  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews.  His 
evidence  consisted  of  description  of  conditions  in  the 
sheet  and  tin  plate  industry,  particularly  during  and 
since  the  war.  Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  and  was  told  re- 
garding prices,  production,  contracts,  etc.,  some  of  the 
information  being  based  on  the  records  in  the  files  of 
the  company.  Where  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Andrews  elaborated  on  subjects  that  were  brought  up. 
When  asked  about  the  differences  in  the  prices  of  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  and  those  of  inde- 
pendent producers  during  1919  and  1920,  Mr.  Andrews 
pointed  out  that  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
adhered  to  the  schedule  of  prices  adopted  in  March, 
1919,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  with  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing fixed  prices  that  had  been  instituted  during  the 
war  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  not  desiring  to  continue  the  policy 
of  price  fixing,  the  trade  itself  adopted  the  schedule 
referred  to.  But  as  demand  increased  and  the  market 
became  strong,  independent  producers'  prices  were  ad- 
vanced, while  the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries  con- 
tinued maintaining  the  schedule  of  prices  that  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  committee. 
Mr.  Andrews  referred  to  1921  as  being  probably  the 
most  acutely  competitive  year  in  the  history  of  the 
sheet  and  tin  plate  industries.  Asked  to  explain  certain 
correspondence  between  his  office  and  salesmen  of  his 
company  regarding  prices,  Mr.  Andrews  said  that  never 
in  2.5  years  had  he  heard  so  much  misinformation  as 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1921. 

The  Irregular  Market  of  1921 

"I  insisted,"  said  Mr.  Andrews,  "that  our  own  people 
should  present  facts  only  and  that  they  should  run  down 
these  reports  whenever  possible.  I  was  trying  to  sta- 
bilize our  own  salesmen  more  than  anything  else."  He 
said  that  he  knew  that  competitors  were  selling  below 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  judged  they 
were  underselling  it  during  a  part  of  the  year  men- 
tioned by  a  maximum  of  $5  per  ton,  this  being  particu- 
larly true,  it  was  pointed  out,  from  April  to  November. 
Prices,  Mr.  Andrews  said,  were  on  a  Pittsburgh  basis. 
Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  Mr.  Andrews  how  the  Pittsburgh 
district  railroad  rates  had  been  fixed.  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  think  they  had  been  "fixed"  in 
any  way,  except  by  the  railroads  themselves.  Inquiry 
was  made  of  Mr.  Andrews  as  to  the  relative  production 
of  sheets  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
plied that  without  looking  up  the  records  he  could  not 
say  positively  which  State  produced  the  greater  ton- 
nage. "Why,  then,"  inquired  Mr.  Steinhauer,  "should 
there  be  a  Pittsburgh  basing  point  on  sheets  and  not 
such  a  basing  in  Ohio?" 

"I  will  answer  that  question  by  asking  another," 
replied  Mr.  Andrews.  "If  there  should  be  an  Ohio 
basing  point,  where  in  Ohio  would  it  be?" 

Attorney  Steinhauer  asked  Mr.  Andrews  about  pro- 
posed changes  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
relating  to  differentials  and  extras.  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
plied that  they  applied  largely  to  pickled  sheets  and 
finishes  that  cost  more  now  than  they  did  when  the 
present  differentials  and  extras  were  established.  He 
said  he  was  sure  that  some  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  would  not  be  the 
same   as   those   of  its   competitors.     Activities   of   the 


National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufac- 
turers were  taken  up  by  Mr.  Steinhauer,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews pointed  out  that  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  is  not  a  member  of  the  association,  but  is 
familiar  with  its  statistical  studies  and  other  under- 
takings, such  as  those  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
practice  of  manufacture. 

Sheet  Bars  from  Gary  to  Pittsburgh 

Speaking  of  the  exceptional  activity  of  the  steel 
industry  in  1920,  Mr.  Andrews  said  that  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  history  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  was  unable  to  get  sheet  bars  from  its  sister 
company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  had  to  obtain  them  from  the  Gary,  Ind., 
plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  He  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  had  to  bear  the  excess 
freight  on  the  sheet  bars;  that  is,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  freight  paid  on  shipments  from  the  Carnegie 
plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  the  freight  paid  on 
shipments  from  Gary.  He  said  that  on  an  average  the 
excess  was  $4  per  ton.  Adverting  to  present-day  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Andrews  said  that  the  Elwood,  Ind.,  plant 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  obtaining 
sheet  bars  from  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  plant  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  This  extraordinary  movement  of  semi- 
finished material  is  due,  he  pointed  out.  to  the  short- 
age of  coal  at  the  Gary  plant  from  which  sheet  bars 
for  Elwood  ordinarily  are  obtained.  The  freight  rate 
from  Duluth  is  .$0.08  per  gross  ton,  while  from  Gary  it 
is  $2.53.  Mr.  Andrews  was  cross-examined  by  Attor- 
ney Corlett,  who  had  the  witness  develop  more  fully 
some   of   the    points    brought   out   by    Mr.    Steinhauer. 

The  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Association 

Testimony  was  given  Friday  by  Charles  0.  Hadly, 
general  manager  of  sales,  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  President  W.  S.  Horner  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manu- 
facturers. Their  evidence  related  largely  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  association.  Official  association  rec- 
ords were  presented  by  Mr.  Horner  at  the  request  of 
the  commission.  Mr.  Hadly,  whose  company  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  submitted  records  from  the  com- 
pany files.  The  testimony,  like  that  of  Mr.  Andrews, 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  conditions  in  the  trade, 
which  are  well  known  and  which  were  currently  pub- 
lished. Attorney  Corlett  objected  to  certain  portions 
of  the  testimony  as  being  irrelevant,  but  these  were 
admitted  by  the  examiner  with  the  understanding  that 
the  attorney  for  the  commission  should  connect  the 
evidence  with  the  issue  involved  in  the  case.  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  sent 
and  received,  was  read,  and  its  significance  inquired 
into  by  the  commission  attorney.  Attorney  Severance 
asked  Mr.  Hadly  if  there  was  any  collusion  as  to  prices 
of  sheets  among  members  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Hadly  replied  that  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Horner  said  that  his  association  operated  as 
a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  trade  informa- 
tion. Its  membership  is  composed  of  manufacturers 
who  represent  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  sheet  steel 
production.  It  was  stated  that  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.,  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, produces  about  30  per  cent  of  the  sheet  output. 


Chicago  Building  Increases 

Permits  were  issued  in  Chicago  in  October  for  1103 
buildings  fronting  34,794  ft.  and  costing  $14,996,150. 
as  compared  with  924  permits  fronting  28,067  ft.  and 
costing  $12,263,100,  issued  in  September.  The  October 
record  also  exceeded  that  of  October,  1921,  when  876 
permits  were  issued  covering  26,481  ft.  of  frontage  and 
involving  a  cost  of  $10,457,250. 


The  Double  Drive  Truck  Co.,  formerly  located  in 
Chicago,  has  moved  to  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  having 
purchased  the  Mandel  plant.  Machinery  and  tools  are 
being  installed  and  production  is  expected  to  be  under 
way  in  a  few  weeks.  This  company  manufactures  the 
IMi  and  3-ton   Pulmor  trucks. 


November  9,   1922 
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Sellers  in  Yoiiiigstown  District  Firmer  in  Making 
Quotations 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  7. — Efforts  of  major  Valley  in- 
dustrial interests  to  stem  the  downward  tide  of  steel 
prices  are  being;  noted.  Feeling  prevails  among  dis- 
trict interests  that  there  is  a  heavy  unsatisfied  demand 
for  their  products  which  is  being  held  in  abeyance 
through  expectation  of  lower  prices.  Coal  prices,  too, 
are  showing  higher  tendencies,  and  quotations  to  in- 
dustrial buyers  are  up  25c  to  50c  per  ton  for  coking 
grades.  Steel  makers  attribute  this  condition  partly 
to  car  shortage  and  to  heavy  industrial  demand.  Coal 
storage  has  been  on  a  much  smaller  scale  this  year  than 
previously  and  most  interests  will  enter  the  winter  with 
very  little  coal  accumulation. 

In  this  territory,  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  con- 
cessions under  ?40  for  sheet  bars,  billets  or  slabs.  Mak- 
ers, in  fact,  are  well  sold  ahead  in  sheet  bars  for  de- 
livery over  rest  of  the  quarter.  There  is  a  disposition, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  price  will  recede  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1923,  and  will  possibly  settle  to  a  $37.50 
basis. 

Sheet   Demand   Spotty 

Sheet  demand  is  characterized  by  several  of  the 
leading  makers  as  somewhat  spotty.  Prices  for  black 
grades  have  definitely  settled  to  the  3.35c  quotation  of 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  and  no  Valley 
mill  would  likely  refuse  business  at  this  figure.  Gal- 
vanized grades,  likewise,  are  definitely  weaker,  and 
while  4.50c  is  still  applying  on  some  tonnages,  busi- 
ness has  been  accepted  at  4.35c. 

The  smaller  makers,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
cut  under  the  3.50c  price  on  black  sheets,  have  appar- 
ently forced  the  larger  interests  to  mark  down  their 
quotations  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  As  a  result, 
the  galvanized  price,  which  remained  firm  at  4.50c  for  a 
time  even  after  black  sheets  had  declined  to  3.35c  has 
been  definitely  weakened. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  gaps  in  rolling  sched- 
ules of  Valley  interests  which  they  were  anxious  to 
fi.ll.  Most  of  the  sheet  tonnage  accumulation  in  this 
territory  has  been  moved,  but  one  interest  which  has 
7500  tons  piled,  has  reduced  production  temporarily  to 
permit  the  railroads  to  make  some  inroads  into  this 
piled  output. 

It  is  the  belief  in  influential  independent  quarters 
in  this  district  that  sheet  prices  will  enter  the  first 
quarter  of  next  yeai  at  the  current  level  of  the  leading 
interest. 

The  Tin  Plate  Price 

The  principal  Valley  maker  of  tin  plate  is  just  now 
considering  the  price  to  be  named  on  next  quarter  ton- 
nage, and  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  that  the 
quotation  will  be  moved  up  to  $5  per  base  box.  What 
the  independents  will  do  in  this  respect,  though,  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  the  attitude  of  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  From  now  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  more  important  tin 
plate  consumers  will  sign  contracts  covering  their  re- 
quirements for  the  first  six  months  of  1923.  They  are 
already  freely  inquiring  about  prices. 

The  independents  are  now  receiving  a  considerable 
volume  of  business  for  this  season  of  the  year,  owjng 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  better  position  than  the 
leading  interest  to  meet  delivery  requirements.  Prices 
on  tonnages  now  going  through  the  rolls  range  from 
$4.fi0  to  $4.75,  the  larger  buyers  as  usual  receiving 
preferential  treatment.  A  Valley  independent  declares 
that  the  margin  of  profit  on  tin  plate  at  the  current 
range  has  been  inadequate,  and  an  advance  is  iustified 
on  this  account,  predicting  it  will  be  sustained  by  de- 
mand. In  fact,  this  maker  contends  that  prices  would 
have  been  marked  up  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  the 
action  of  a  Pittsburgh  independent  in  accepting  a  large 
volume  of  business  at  $4.60.  He  points  out  that  a  re- 
duction of  $2.50  per  ton  in  sheet  bars  would  mean  only 
10c  per  box  on  tin  plate,  and  that  this  amount  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  higher  labor  charges. 


In  the  strip  market,  automotive  demands  continue 
to  lead,  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  the  heaviest  buyer. 
Fabricators,  pressed  and  stamped  metal  interests  are 
likewise  substantial  purchasers  of  strip.  The  leading 
Valley  producer  is  quoting  hot-rolled  at  2.95c  to  3.15c, 
the  lighter  gages  commanding  the  higher  prices.  Cold- 
rolled  finishes  are  firm  at  a  3.50c.  base.  One  Valley 
interest  is  establishing  new  production  records  in  its 
strip  department.  Stvip  steel  is  replacing  castings  for 
many  operations  and  sheets  to  some  extent. 

Plate  makers  here  state  that  the  Bethlehem  vSteel 
Co.,  which  recently  cut  its  plate  price  to  2c,  has  ad- 
vanced it  $2  per  ton,  to  2.10c,  Pittsburgh.  Early  deliv- 
eries on  merchant  steel  bars  likewise  command  better 
than  2c,  though  large  tonnages  were  booked  at  the 
lower  figure. 

Basic  pig  iron  is  now  quotable  in  the  Valleys  at 
$29  to  $30,  with  foundry  at  $31  for  No.  2  grade.  Prices 
in  the  iron  market  are  definitely  weaker  due  to  larger 
production  and  reduced  coke  prices.  Furnace  coke  is 
now  obtainable  at  $7.50,  and  Valley  buyers  look  for 
further  concessions. 


Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Shipments  in  October 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  in  Octo- 
ber were  6,081,386  gross  tons  as  compared  with  3,233,- 
081  tons  in  October,  1921.  This  is  an  increase  of  2,848,- 
305  tons  or  88.10  per  cent.  The  season's  shipments  to 
Nov.  1,  this  year,  have  been  39,192,624  tons  as  against 
21,894,275  tons  to  Nov.  1,  1921,  an  increase  of  17,298,349 
tons  or  79.01  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives  the 
October  and  season  shipments  by  ports  and  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1921,  in  gross  tons: 

, October ^  , To  Nov.  1 , 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Escanaba 40.5.554  795,801  1.719,885  4,121.426 

Marquette     259,491  231,661  719,293  1,857,564 

Ashland     335,180  800,494  2.183,108  5,442,839 

Superior    655.915  1.793,270  4,833,413  10,277,983 

Duluth     1,188,926  1.730.870  9,164,803  11,914,348 

Two    Harbors,..     388,015  729,290  3,273.773  5,578,464 

Total    3,233,081        6,081.386      21.894,275      39.192.624 

Increase    2,848,305        17,298,349 

The  Duluth  proportion  this  year  to  Nov.  1  of  30.40 
per  cent  was  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago  when 
it  was  41.86  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Great  Northern 
dock  at  Superior  is  credited  with  23.37  per  cent  of  the 
total  shipments  this  year  against  20.12  per  cent  last 
year. 


Elements  of  Industrial  Heating 

In  a  44-page  booklet  8;<  x  11  in.  the  W.  S.  Rockwell 
Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  has  made  a  notable 
compilation  of  the  factors  entering  into  industrial  heat- 
ing. The  factors  cover  the  quality  and  cost  of  products 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  the  selection  and  use  of  equipment  and 
fuels  necessary  to  produce  better  results  at  a  lower 
cost.'  Among  the  illustrations  are  scores  of  furnace 
sections  for  work  of  all  kinds,  including  heating,  an- 
nealing, heat  treating,  automatic  conveyor  furnaces, 
muffle  and  pot  furnaces,  melting  and  regenerative  fur- 
naces, etc.  Curves  are  given  comparing  various  fuels 
as  to  efficiency  and  cost  and  diagrams  show  the  char- 
acter and  distribution  of  losses  from  various  types  of 
equipment. 


Oglebay,  Norton  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  are  erecting  about 
75  dwelling  houses  at  Ramsey,  Mich.,  for  use  of  em- 
ployees at  its  Eureka  mine.  This  fii-m  is  also  planning 
a  large  housing  program  at  Hurley,  Wis.,  where  it 
operates  the  Montreal  mine.  A  new  shaft  is  being 
built  at  this  mine  and  when  completed  additional  houses 
will  be  needed  for  the  miners.  According  to  present 
plans,  about  75  houses  will  be  erected  at  this  mine  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 


The  Tod  foundry  at  Youngstown  of  the  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resumed 
after  being  idle  since  May,  1918. 
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OCTOBER  IRON  OUTPUT 

Gain   Last   Month   17,301   Tons  Per  Day   as 
Compared  with  September 

riiirty-two    Furnatis    Blown    In    and   Only    Three 
Blown  Out  or  Banked 

The  pronounced  improvement  in  the  fuel  situation 
has  been  reflected  in  a  very  sharp  upturn  in  the  coun- 
try's pig  iron  output  for  October.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  December,  1920,  to  find  a  month  which  exceeds 
the  record  made  in  October  for  the  blast  furnaces  of  the 
country.  Not  only  was  the  total  production  of  pig  iron 
last  month  the  largest  since  December,  1920,  but  the 
number  of  furnaces  active  on  Nov.  1  was  the  greatest 
since  Dec.  1,  1920.  There  were  32  furnaces  blown  in 
during  October  and  only  three  blown  out,  or  a  net  gain 
of  29.  The  increase  also  in  daily  output  of  17,301  tons 
over  September  was  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
31  days  in  October  amounted  to  2,(537,844  gross  tons,  or 
85,092  tons  per  day  as  compared  with  2,033,720  tons, 
or  07,791  tons  in  September,  a  30-day  month.  This  rep- 
resent.s  a  gain  of  604,124  tons  over  October. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  bla.st  on  Nov.  1  was 
218  as  compared  with  189  on  Oct.  1,  with  144  on  Sept. 
1,  with  172  on  Aug.  1  and  with  only  29  on  Aug.  1,  1921, 
the  low  point  in  the  depression  last  year.  It  is  the  first 
time  this  year  that  over  200  furnaces  were  in  blast  the 
first  of  the  month.  On  Dec.  1,  1920,  the  number  of  fur- 
naces in  blast  was  252.  The  capacity  of  the  218  fur- 
naces in  blast  on  Nov.  1  is  estimated  at  87,935  tons  per 
day,  as  compared  with  77,005  tons  per  day  for  the  189 
furnaces  in  blast  on  Oct.  1. 

The  manganese-iron  alloy  output  for  October  was 
21,478  tons,  of  which  only  9193  tons  was  ferroman- 
ganese. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  October,  1921,  is  as  follows: 

Daily  Rate  o/  Pig  Iron  Production   by  Months — Gross  Tons 
Steelworks     --      ■  - 

October.  1921   33, 36^ 

November    37,960 

December     41.173 

January,    1922 42,130 

February    46,827 

March     53.547 

April     56.930 

May    60.619 

June    62.534 

July     62.295 

August    45,672 

September     53.856 

October    66,060 

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1916,  are  as  follows: 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the   United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.   1.  1916 — Gross  Tons 


Merchant 

Total 

6.850 

40,215 

9.223 

47,183 

12,023 

53,196 

10,933 

53,063 

11.387 

58,214 

12,128 

65.675 

12,140 

69.070 

13,790 

74.409 

16.167 

78.701 

15.297 

77,592 

12,914 

58.586 

13.935 

67,791 

19,032 

85.092 

1916         1917  1918       1919  1920 

Jan.  102,746   101.643      77.799  106.525      97  264 

Feb,  106,456     94.473      82,835   105.006    102,720 

Mar.  107.667   104.882   103,648     99.685   108.900 

Apr.  107,592   111,165  109.607 

May  1C8.422   110.238   111.175 

June  107.053   109.002   110.793 

July  104.017   107.820  110.354 

Aug.  103,346   104.772  109.341 

Sept.  106.745   104,465    113.942 

Set.  113.189    106,550   112.489 

ov.  110.394   106.859   111,80 


82.607      91.32 
68.002     96.312 

70.495  101.451 

78.340  98,931 

88.496  101,529 
82.932  104.310 
60.115  106.212 
79.745  97,830 


1921 
77.945 
69,187 
51,468 


30.780 
32,850 
40,215 
47,183 


1922 
53,063 
58,214 
65.675 
69,070 
74.409 
78.701 

77,592 


Total 


Dec.    102.537     92.997   110.'762     841944      87!222     SsilSS 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 
^     Returns    from    aM    furnaces    of    the    United    States 
Steel   Corporation   and   the   various   independent   steel 

Production  of  Steel  Companies— Gross  Tons 

Sniegreleisen  and 
Ferromanganese 

1920      1921  1922 

23.957   22.228  6  874 

28.038   29.013  8.S40 

35.275   41.294  13.695 

27.628   24.310  19.209 

33.407      9  232  20.334 

34,751     4.536  23.090 

36.789  5.524  26.049 

:'fi.»X5  .1..S7S  19.327 

39.546  3.289  14,916 

34.786  3.902  21.478 

26,944  3.525     

28,023  3,953     


Apr. 
May 
June 

July 
A  ue. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
^*ov. 
Dec. 


Production , 

1921  1922 

,932.159  1.306.045 

,625.695  1.311.170 

•ISa.iia  I.ti'i'l  9s> 

,015.621  1.707.902 

.024.678  1.879,180 

883,312  1,876,033 

715.664  1.931,138 


815.692  1.615.696 

.034.312  2.047,873 

.138.789  

.276.381  ... ; 


companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  .show  the  follow- 
ing totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month,  to- 
gether with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production:" 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  October  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 


Pig  Iron  Production  by  Districts 

,  Gross  Tons 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

31  days) 

(30  days) 

(31  days) 

<31  days) 

New    Vork    

148,419 

115.635 

80.322 

145,831 

Xew  Jersey 

13,134 

10.736 

11.604 

10.475 

Ijehigh    Valley 

63.635 

55,711 

46.254 

58.068 

Schuylkill  Valley.  .  . 

66.232 

41.646 

35,286 

54.675 

Ijower   Susquehanna 

and  Lebanon  Val- 

leys    . 

32  374 

25  440 

20.679 
432.178 

Pittsburgh  district.  . 

610.281 

502.804 

493.963 

.Shenango    Valley... 

92,728 

63.841 

58.812 

99.335 

Western    Penna 

116,508 

68.140 

62.659 

81.927 

Maryland.     Virginia 

and    Kentucky...  . 

54.856 

44.136 

41.324 

58.506 

Wheeling  district.  .  . 

72,770 

43,366 

57.752 

65.753 

Mahoning  Valley... 

302.434 

218.363 

130,555 

233.813 

Central    and    North- 

ern Ohio 

290.185 

184.914 

191.880 

261.084 

Southern    Ohio 

28.248 

17,909 

15.305 

29.517 

Illinois  and    Indiana 

416,073 

346,380 

342.363 

472.371 

Mich..     Miiui..     Mo., 

Wis.    and    Colo,  .  . 

98.608 

67,656 

67.265 

101,656 

Alabama     

210.994 

204.802 

204.389 

195.929 

Tennessee    

20.365 

22.241 

17.543 

15,764 

Total     

2.637,844 

2.033.720 

1,816,170 

2,405.365 

Capacities  in  Blast  Nov.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  Nov.  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their 
capacity,  also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross 
tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  Oct.  1: 


Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 

Location   of  Total  In  Capacity  In  Capacity 

Furnaces                    Stacks  Blast  per  Day  Blast  per  Day 
.VfU)    York  : 

Buffalo    22  12  4,800  12  5,300 

Other  New  York 4  0  ....  0  

New    Jersey 4  1  420  1  360 

Pennsylvaiiia  : 

Lehigh    Valley IS  5  1,900  5  2,000 

Spiegeleisen    2  1  150  1  140 

Schuylkill  Valley 15  6  2.130  6  2.400 

Lower   Susquehanna.  10  3  1.090  2  900 

Lebanon    Valley 6  1  130  1  120 

Ferromanganese   .  .  2  0  ....  .  .  .... 

Pittsburgh    District..  55  42  19.500  40  20.000 
Ferromanganese 

and  Spiegel 4  2  390  2  275 

Shenango    Valley 19  9  3.500  5  2.400 

Western    Penna 26  10  4,050  9  3.600 

Maiyland    5  4  1,530  3  1,400 

Ferromanganese  .  .  1  1  75  0  .... 

Wheeling    District 15  5  2.430  4  1.450 

Ohio: 

Mahoning  Valley 28  21  9.830  17  6,800 

Central  and  Northern  26  22  9.360  16  6.400 

Southern     16  4  930  3  1.300 

Illinois  and   Indiana...  42  2S  14.340  24  12.000 

Mich,  Wis.  and  Minn.  .  12  9  3.085  7  2.450 

Colorado  and  Missouri.  6  1  430  1  350 
The  South  : 

Virginia    16  1  365  0  

Kentucky    7  1  260  1  250 

Alabama     40  21  6.500  21  6.300 

Ferromanganese  ....  1  1  70  1  70 

Tenn..  Ga.  and  Texas.  .  16  7  670  7  740 

Total   418        218        87.935        189        77.005 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  October  were 
the  following:  C  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  .\  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  in  the  lower  Susquehanna  Valley;  No.  5  .Aliquippa 
furnace  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  and  one  fur- 
nace of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict; No.  4  Shenango  furnace  and  the  three  Farrell 
furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  the  Shenango 
Valley;  one  furnace  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  in  western 
Pennsylvania;  the  Max  Meadows  furnace  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  Virginia;  B  and  C  fur- 
naces of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  Maryland;  the 
Martin's  Ferry  furnace  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.  in  the  Wheeling  district;  two  furnaces  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  the  Anna  furnace  of  th» 
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Struthers  Furnace  Co.  and  the  Cherry  Valley  furnace 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley;  one  Central  furnace  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  two  furnaces  of  the  Colum- 
bus works  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  one  fur- 
nace of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  one  River  furnac;  and 
the  Upson  furnace  in  central  and  northern  Ohio:  the 
Jisco  furnace  of  the  Jackson  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in 
southern  Ohio;  one  Calumet,  one  Federal,  one  Iroquois 
and  one  South  Chicago  furnace  in  the  Chicago  district; 
B  furnace  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Michigan,  No.  2 
furnace  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  in  Minnesota  and 
two  furnaces  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co.  in  Alabama. 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  -iurinc 
October  were  the  following:  D  furnace  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  No.  3  North  Bir- 
mingham furnace  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.  and  No.  2  Bessemer  furnace  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in  Alabama. 

Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  daily  average  production  by  months  of  coke 
and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  chart 
represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2 


foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foundry 
iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Philadelphia. 
They"  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of  The  Iron 
Age. 


Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig 

Iron  in   the   United 

States  by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.  1. 

1918 — Gi-oss  Tons 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Jan.    .  .  .    2.411.76S 

3.302,260 

3.015,181 

2,416,292 

1,644,951 

Feb.    .  .  .    2.319,299 

2,940,168 

2,978,879 

1,937,257 

1,629,991 

Mar.    .  .  .    3.213,091 

3.090.243 

3.375,907 

1.595.522 

2,035,920 

Apr.    .  .  ,    3,288,211 

2.478,218 

2,739.797 

1.193,041 

2,072,114 

Mav    ..  .    3,44S,412 

2.108.056 

2.985,682 

1,221.221 

2,306.679 

June   .  .  .    3,323,791 

2,114,863 

3,043,540 

1,064,833 

2,361.028 

U   year. 18,002.572 

16,033,808 

18,138.986 

9,428,166 

12,050,683 

July    .  .  .    3.420.988 

2, 428, .541 

3,067,043 

864,555 

2,405,365 

Aug.   .  .  .    3.389.58.5 

2.743,388 

3,147.402 

954.193 

1,816,170 

Sept.   .  .  .    3,418.270 

2,487,965 

3,129,323 

985,529 

2,033,720 

Oct.     .  .  .    3,486.941 

1,863,558 

3,292,597 

1.246.676 

2.637,844 

10  mos..  31.718. 3.56 

25.557,260 

30,775,351 

13,479.430 

20,943.782 

Nov.   ...    3.354  074      2,392.350      2.934,908      1,415,481      

Dec.    ...    3.433,017      2,633,268      2,703,855      1,649,086      

Ttl.    yr.»38,506,047   30,582,878   36,414,114  16,543.686      

•These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.  The  1921 
production   of  this  iron   was   94,730   tons. 
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L  VRGE  GAIN  IN  PIG  IRON 


Output   25   Per  Cent  More   in   October 
Than  in  September 

Both   Steel   Works   and   Merchant   Furnaces 

Have  Greatest  Increase  in  Months — 

Car  Supply  Better 

Pig  iron  production  in  October  gives  a  good 
gage  of  the  rapid  picking  up  of  the  industry  after 
the  coal  strike.  There  was  a  gain  of  25  per  cent 
over  the  September  rate  and  more  blast  furnaces 
are  active  to-day  than  at  any  time  since  December, 
1920. 

In  the  31  days  of  October  the  country  produced 
2,637,844  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  85,092  tons  a  day, 
against  2,033,720  tons  in  September,  or  G7,791  tons 
a  day.  The  steel  companies  increased  their  output 
12,200  tons  a  day  over  the  September  rate  and  the 
merchant  furnaces  gained  5100  tons  a  day,  the 
largest  increase  for  them  in  many  months. 

The  Steel  Corporation  made  a  net  gain  of  6  in 
active  furnaces  last  month,  the  independent  steel 
companies  a  gain  of  14,  and  the  merchant  furnaces 
a  gain  of  9 — a  total  of  29.  On  Nov.  1  the  capacity 
of  the  218  furnaces  in  blast  was  87,935  tons  a  day, 
against  77,005  tons  a  day  for  189  furnaces  on  Oct.  1. 
Apparently  the  increase  in  steel  output  has 
corresponded  to  that  in  pig  iron  and  the  steel  com- 
panies are  operating  this  week  at  fully  75  per  cent 
of  capacity.  With  the  rate  of  pig  iron  production 
to-day  close  to  32,000,000  tons  a  year,  steel  ingot 
production  is  probably  not  far  from  38,000,000  tons 
a  year. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  output  on  prices,  of 
both  pig  iron  and  finished  steel,  is  being  watched 
closely  by  both  buyers  and  sellers.  In  particular, 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's decision,  looked  for  this  week,  on  sheet  and 
tin  plate  prices  for  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  There 
has  been  an  expectation  of  some  advance  above 
$4.75  per  base  box  for  tin  plate  and  above  3.35c. 
for  No.  28  black  sheets.  This  week  the  effect  of  the 
decline  to  $38  for  sheet  bars  is  having  consider- 
ation. Plans  of  can  makers  for  the  first  half  of  1923 
will  call  for  large  shipments  of  tin  plates. 

Car  supply  for  the  movement  of  material  away 
from  mills  is  better  on  the  whole,  and  the  move- 
ment of  coal  to  the  lakes  is  likely  to  taper  off  in  the 
ne.xt  three  weeks,  further  improving  the  car  situ- 
ation. 

Distributers  of  standard  steel  pipe  continue  to 
urge  deliveries  and  a  good  deal  of  construction  tak- 
ing large  quantities  of  butt  welded  pipe  is  still  in 
progress. 

Bolt  and  nut  manufacturers  have  been  buying 
bars  in  the  past  week,  and  there  is  inquiry  from 
motor  car  works  for  forging  and  spring  steel  bars 
for  first  quarter.     Some  bar  business  has  come 


also  from  agricultural   works,   due  to   implement 
sales  in  the  South. 

Of  3300  new  cars  ordered,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  bought  3100. 

Six  sizable  fabricated  steel  projects  have 
added  12,000  tons  to  pending  lists,  and  awards  of 
the  week  amount  to  fully  16,000  tons.  At  Chicago 
building  permits  for  October  exceeded  those  for 
September. 

Recent  price  concessions  have  not  stimulated 
buying  in  the  pig  iron  market  and  even  the  $25 
price  on  Alabama  iron  has  resulted  in  few  sales. 
The  trend  is  still  downward  and  among  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  week  are  $1  on  foundry  grades  and 
50  cents  on  Bessemer  in  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
$1  on  malleable,  foundry  and  basic  at  Chicago, 
and  from  $1  to  $2  on  silveries  following  the  recent 
reduction  of  $2.  The  market  is  dull  and  weak  at 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 

Some  standard  Connellsville  coke  sold  at  $7  in 
the  past  week,  but  blast  furnace  resumptions  are 
lifting  the  free  coke  from  the  market  and  $7.50  is 
nearer  to-day's  market. 

The  rush  to  get  iron  and  steel  imports  into  the  , 
country  before  the  new  tariff  act  went  into  effect, 
rolled  up  76,393  tons  in  21  days  of  September — 
greater  than  the  figure  for  any  calendar  month  since 
the  late  'eighties.  Pig  iron  accounted  for  61  per 
cent  of  the  total,  scrap  for  16  per  cent,  ferroman- 
ganese  for  14  per  cent  and  ferrosilicon  for  nearly 
5  per  cent,  leaving  only  4  per  cent  for  all  other 
items. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  has  again 
fallen,  being  now  $28.86,  compared  with  $32.54  at 
the  end  of  September.  One  year  ago  it  was  under 
$20. 

Finished  steel  remains  at  2.446c.  per  lb.,  Thh 
Iron  Age  composite  having  kept  between  2.4c.  and 
2.5c.  for  nearly  three  months.  Early  last  March  the 
low  point  of  the  post-war  period  was  reached,  at 
1.998c.  per  lb. 

Pittsburgh 

Keen  Interest  in  Prices  of  Sheets   and  Tin 
Plate  for  First  Quarter 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  6. — Continued  weakness  in  pig 
iron  prices,  which  has  begun  to  filter  through  to  the 
semi-finished  steel  market,  increases  expectations  of 
lower  finished  steel  prices,  and  makes  for  an  even 
quieter  market  than  previously  has  been  not«d. 

Steel  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  ignore  the  de- 
cline in  pig  iron  as  a  reason  for  reductions  in  prices 
on  the  ground  that  steel  at  its  peak  levels  did  not  fully 
reflect  the  advance  in  either  pig  iron  or  semi-finished 
steel,  and  that  such  benefits  as  have  been  derived  from 
the  freight  rate  reductions  made  last  July  and  the 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike  with  the  attendant  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  fuel  have  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  wage  advance  of  20  per  cent  as  of 
Sept.  1.  It  is  claimed  in  well  informed  quarters  that 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  steel  which  has  left  the 
mills  in  the  past  three  or  four  months  has  brought  the 
top  prices  reached  in  that  period.  Attention  also  is 
being  directed,  as  a  reason  why  prices  should  not  de- 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  m   Italics 
At   date,  one  week,   one   month,   and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Nov.  7, 
Pig  Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton:         1922 

No.    2X,    Philadelphiat $31.14 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacef....  29.00 
No.  2,  Southern,  Cin'tif...  29.05 
No.  2,  Birmingham.  Ala.f.  25.00 
No.  2  foundry,  Chicago*..  SO.OO 
Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa...  2S.li 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.  .  .  .  29.00 
Valley  Bessemer,  del,  P'gh    Si.27 

Malleahle,   Chicago*    SO.OO 

Malleable.  Valley 30.00 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh,..  S0.77 
L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago...  36.15 
Ferromanganese,    furnace.  100.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill. $43.00 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh..  S8.00 
O.-h.  billets.  Pittsburgh...  S8.00 
O.-h.  sheet  bars.  P'gh....  SS.OO 
Forging  billets,   base.   P'gh   45.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 45.17 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh....    45.00 

Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,  P'gh,  lb..      2.00 

Light   rails   at  mill 2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Iron  bars,  Philadelphia...  2.325 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.50 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh....  2.00 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.10 

Steel   bars.   New   York...  2.34 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..  2.00 

Tank  plates,  Chicago 2.30 

Tank   plates,    New   York..  2.34 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.00 

Beams,    Chicago 2.20 

Beams,    New    York 2.34 

Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh..  2.90 


Oct.  31, 

Oct.  10. 

Nov.  8, 

1922 

1922 

1921 

$31.14 

$33.14 

$22.84 

30.00 

32.50 

21.00 

29.05 

31.55 

23.50 

25.00 

27.50 

19.00 

31.00 

32.00 

21.00 

28.50 

29.50 

20.50 

30.00 

31.00 

19.00 

34.77 

35.27 

21.96 

31.00 

32.00 

21.00 

32.00 

32.00 

20.50 

31.27 

33.77 

21.96 

3fi.l5 

30.15 

31.50 

100.00 

67. 50*' 

'   60.00* 

$43.00 

$43.00 

$40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

29.00 

40.00 

40.00 

29.00 

39.00 

40.00 

30.00 

45.00 

45.00 

35.00 

45.17 

45.17 

34.74 

45.06 

45.00 

40.00 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

2.25 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2.325 

2.475 

1.95 

2.50 

2.50 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.10 

2.10 

1.75 

2.34 

2.44 

1.80 

2.00 

2.15 

1.50 

2.30 

2.30 

1.75 

2.34 

2.49 

1.88 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.20 

2.20 

1.75 

2.34 

2.44 

1.88 

2.90 

2.90 

2.25 

*The   average  switching   charge   for   delivery   to   foundries 
in  the  Chicago  distrist  is  61c.  per  ton. 
••C.i.f. 

tSilicon,   1.75    to   2.25.      tSilicon,    2.25   to    2.75. 
The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Larye  Buyers: 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh... 

Plain  wire.  Pittsburgh. . . . 

Barbed    wire,    galv..    P'gh. 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75        $4.75        $4.' 


Jents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.35 

3.35 

3.50 

2.90 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

3.90 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.25 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.90 

2.45 

2.45 

2.45 

2.60 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.55 

Old   Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago $25.00  $25.50 

Carwheels.     Philadelphia..    21.00.  21.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..    20.50  21.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila. .    16.50  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go..   17.75  18.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 23.50  24.00 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia..    22.00  22.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)   20.50  20.50 

No.   1  RR.  wrot,   Phila 19.00  21.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot  Ch'go  (net)    16.50  17.00 


$25.00     $16.00 
23.00        17.50 


Coke,  Ck>nnellsville, 

Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven ; 
Furnace  coke,   prompt. 
Foundry   coke,    prompt. 


(7.50        $7.50 
9.00       10.00 


21.50 
18.00 
18.50 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
23.00 
18.25 


$11.00 
13.00 


14.50 
12.00 
12.0C 
17.50 
17.50 
13.75 
16.50 
12.50 


$3.00 
4.25 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents      Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York.  . .    14.12%  14.12>4  14.1214   13.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13. 621/3  13.62%  13.75       12.75 

Zinc,   St.   Louis 7.10  7.10  6.62%      4.75 

Zinc,  New  York 7.45  7.45  6.97%      5.25 

Lead,   St.  Louis 6.85  6.50  6.35  4.40 

Lead.  New  York 7.15  6.80  6.60  4.70 

Tin  (Straits),  New  York. ,  38.00  37.00  33.50       28.62% 

Antimony   (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      6.60  6.70  6.75  4.75 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  6,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.446c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,~) 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  \_ 


LlO-year  p: 


J  These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 

United  States  output  of  finished  steel 

Composite  Price,  Nov.  6,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $28.86  Per  Gross  Ton 


Oct.  31,  1922, 

Oct.  10,  1922. 

Nov.  S,  1921, 

re-war  average. 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry") 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valle.v  quotation,  ( 
the    foundry    an    average   of   Chicago,  (  " 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


{. 


Oct.  31,  1922, 

Oct.  10,  1922, 

Nov.  5,  1921, 

O-year  pre-war  average. 


2.446c. 
2.460c. 
2.135c. 
1.689c. 


$29.52 
30.94 
19.97 
15.72 


cline,  to  the  earnings  statements  of  the  steel  com- 
panies for  the  third  quarter,  all  of  which  have  shown 
losses.  Whether  the  argument  of  costs  will  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  prices,  however,  is  something  for  the  future 
to  disclose.  If  precedent  counts  for  anything,  costs  will 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  bearing  upon  the  market  the 
course  of  which  will  be  determined  largely  by  how 
badly  the  mills  need  business.  Outside  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many 
companies  which  are  so  heavily  obligated  that  they  will 
not  be  seeking  additional  business  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  car  supply  for  the  movement  of  material  away 
from  the  mills  on  the  whole  is  better,  and  with  the 
movement  of  coal  to  the  lakes  likely  to  taper  off  con- 
siderably in  about  two  or  three  weeks,  the  outlook  is 
for  further  improvement  in  the  situation.  Makers  of 
pipe  still  complain  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cars.  Demand  still  is  exceedingly 
strong.  A  good  demand  also  is  noted  for  nails  and 
most  other  wire  products,  but  this  also  is  explained 
by  an  uneven  distribution  due  to  car  shortages.  In 
other  directions,  buyers  are  falling  back  on  contracted 


tonnages  and  evidently  are  receiving  ample  supplies  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  strictly  new  business  is  extremely 
light.  Announcement  of  first  quarter  of  1923  prices 
on  those  products  which  are  sold  over  definite  periods 
is  awaited  with  unusual  interest.  Announcement  with 
regard  to  sheet  and  tin  plate  prices  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tinplate  Co.  is  expected  later  this  week,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  guessing  as  to  what  will  be 
done.  The  more  common  expectation  is  that  advances 
will  be  made  in  both  sheets  and  tin  plate,  but  now 
that  sheet  bar  prices  have  begun  to  work  down,  there  is 
some  doubt  that  any  change  at  all  will  be  made. 

Steel  works  operations  in  this  and  nearby  districts 
are  holding  up  well,  averaging  better  than  75  per  cent, 
and  there  have  been  a  couple  of  additions  to  the  active 
list  of  blast  furnaces.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has 
lighted  its  Neville  furnace  and  now  has  40  furnaces 
making  iron,  the  largest  number  in  blast  at  any  one 
time  this  year.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.  has  put  on  a 
furnace  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  now  has  seven  of  11 
furnaces  in  blast.  Out  of  a  total  of  139  furnaces  in 
this  and  nearby  districts,  88  are  active,  12  more  than 
were  blowing  at  the  previous  high  point  at  the  end  of 
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last  June,  and  38   more   than   were  active   at  the   low 
point  at  the  end  of  August. 

Pig  Iron.— Deflation  of  prices  continues,  the  past 
week  having  brought  a  further  decline  of  $1  per  ton 
in  basic  and  foundry  grades,  and  50c.  per  ton  in  Bes- 
semer. The  market  on  basic  and  foundry  iron  now  is 
quotable  at  $29,  Valley  Furnace,  and  as  producers  are 
more  anxious  to  sell  than  buyers  are  to  take  hold, 
and  prices  do  not  yet  fully  reflect  the  decline  in  coke 
costs,  it  is  probable  that  the  next  sales  will  be  at  even 
lower  prices.  A  sanitary  ware  manufacturer  recently 
was  able  to  secure  1000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  iron  at 
$29,  Valley  furnace,  for  immediate  delivery,  and  we 
note  sales  of  basic  iron  aggregating  about  2000  tons 
at  $29,  Valley  furnace.  Gray  forge  iron  also  has  been 
sold  at  $29,  Valley  furnace.  Only  small  lots  of  Bes- 
semer have  been  sold  from  Valley  furnaces  and  these 
have  been  at  $33.  A  sale  of  1000  tons  of  this  grade, 
however,  is  noted  at  $32,  Johnstown,  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  Valley  makers  now  are  off"ering  tonnages  at 
$32.50,  they  would  meet  the  Johnstown  price  on  a  siz- 
able order.  We  note  a  few  sales  of  low  phosphorus 
copper-free  iron  at  $37.50,  Valley. 

We  quote  Vallev  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  bemg 
$1.77   per   gross   ton: 

Basic     »29.00 

Bessemer    $32.-.0  to  $33.00 

Grav  forge    29.00 

No.  3  foundry 29.00  to    30.00 

No.   3  foundry    29.00 

Malleable     30.00 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free 37.00  to    38.00 

Ferroalloys. — The  trade  here  is  experiencing  very 
quiet  times,  for  while  steel  works  operations  are  at  a 
rate  to  indicate  heavy  consumption,  most  users  have 
ample  stocks  for  this  year's  requirements  and  are  doing 
almost  no  new  buying.  Such  sales  as  are  being  made 
are  small  and  provide  no  real  idea  as  to  prices  that  will 
prevail  when  contracting  starts  up  again.  The  mai'ket 
may  be  described  as  firm,  but  is  entirely  nominal  at 
present.  Ferrotungsten  is  held  a  little  more  firmly  and 
95c  per  lb.  contained  tungsten,  f.o.b  makers'  works, 
now  appears  to  be  minimum. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $100. 
furnace,  or  $104.79  to  $104.91  delivered  Pittsburgh 
district  for  domestic  and  $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  sea- 
board, equal  to  $105.89,  duty  paid,  delivered,  for 
British.  Average  20  per  cent  splegeleisen.  $38  fur- 
nace ;  16  to  19  per  cent.  $37  :  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 
domestic.  $70  to  $75.  delivered.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville.  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent.  $48.50;  11  per  cent. 
$51.80;  12  per  cent.  $55.10;  13  per  cent,  $59.10:  14 
per  cent,  $62.10;  silvery  iron,  6  per  cent.  $37;  7  per 
cent,  $38:  8  per  cent.  $39.50;  9  per  cent.  $41.50; 
10  per  cent,  $43.50;  11  per  cent.  $46.80;  12  per  cent. 
$50.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and 
New  Straitsville.  Ohio,  into  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is   $3.66   per  gross   ton. 

Wire  Rods. — We  make  no  change  in  prices  this 
week,  because  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
supply  and  buyers  have  not  objected  to  paying  as  much 
as  $47.50  for  small  tonnages  for  prompt  shipment. 
The  market  still  is  good  in  wire  products,  but  other 
products  of  wire  rods  are  beginning  to  slow  down,  this 
being  notably  so  of  bolts  while  bars  are  supplanting 
screw  stock  rods  because  they  are  much  cheaper.  Buy- 
ers figure  that  rods  prices  cannot  hold  up  in  face  of  the 
weakness  in  billets. 

We  iiueite  No.  5  cominon  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers.  $45  to  $47.50  •  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.5(i;  screw  stock  rods.  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character.  $45  to 
$47.50;  high  carbon  rods.  $52  to  $57.50.  depending  on 
earbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or-  Youngs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs.— The  market  is  dull 
and  weak.  The  Steel  Corporation  has  made  no  further 
purchases  and  nonintegrated  steel  makers  are  waiting 
on  lower  prices  on  the  claim  that  they  cannot  operate 
profitably  at  to-day's  prices  of  finished  steel  unless  able 
to  buy  semi-finished  material  under  current  prices.  It 
is  more  profitable  for  the  self-contained  producers  to 
sell  semi-finished  than  finished  steel  and  with  most 
makers  having  a  surplus  of  the  former,  pressure  to  sell 
is  increasing.  Only  an  appraisal  of  prices  is  possible  in 
the  absence  of  definite  sales,  but  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  light  demand,  the  greater  desire  for  business 
and  the  recent  declines  in  pig  iron  and  scrap,  $38, 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  about  measures  the  market 
on  sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs.    It  is  reported  that  8000 


tons  of  billets,  the  surplus  tonnage  of  a  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict company,  recently  was  sold  at  $37,  Pittsburgh, 
while  sheet  bars  have  been  offered  at  $39  without  takers. 

We  tiUDte  4  X  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets.  $38  :  2  x  2-iri  billets,  $39  ;  Bessemer  sheet 
bars.  $38  ;  open-hearth  sheet  bars,  $38  :  slabs,  $38  ; 
forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons.  $43  to  $45.  all 
f.ij.b.   Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills. 

Wire  Products. — Activity  still  is  lacking  in  the 
purely  ag'ricultural  products,  but  demand  holds  good  in 
other  directions,  notably  in  nails  and  spring  wire  and 
because  of  the  rather  poor  peformance  of  labor,  not  to 
mention  its  scarcity,  makers  are  not  cutting  down  their 
obligations  with  much  rapidity  and  consequently  are 
not  free  sellers.  Poor  transportation  conditions  also 
make  it  hard  for  manufacturers  to  satisfy  their  cus- 
tomers. The  situation  is  strong  now,  but  any  change 
for  the  better  in  labor  and  transportation  conditions 
would  quickly  be  felt.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1247. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — New  business  is  small  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  shipments  against  old  and  low-priced  or- 
ders are  meeting  the  needs  of  buyers.  The  market  is 
holding  fairly  well  on  steel  bars  at  2c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
but  the  explanation  is  that  most  makers  have  fairly 
good  order  books  and,  as  there  are  no  cancellations, 
there  is  not  much  pressure  to  sell.  Makers  seeking  new 
tonnages,  however,  find  it  hard  to  get  2c.  except  on 
moderate-sized  lots  for  early  delivery.  Iron  bars  hold 
at  2.60c.  base,  Pittsburgh  for  refined  iron. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  : 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  base ;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars,  1.90c.  to  2c. ;  refined  iron  bars. 
2.60c.    in    carloads,    f.o.b.    mill.    Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Strictly  new  inquiries  usually  are  for  small 
tonnages  and  are  not  especially  numerous.  Too  many 
producers  now  are  willing  to  take  on  business  at  2c. 
for  sales  to  be  easily  made  at  above  that  figure.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1247. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Distributors  of  standard  pipe 
still  are  urging  deliveries,  and  makers  are  having  con- 
siderable trouble  in  meeting  these  demands  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  cars.  A  good  deal  of  construction, 
which  takes  large  quantities  of  butt  welded  pipe  still 
is  in  progress,  and  as  distributors  for  some  time  past 
have  been  able  to  cover  only  a  portion  of  their  orders, 
the  urge  for  deliveries  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  line  pipe,  usually  for  small 
tonnages,  for  extensions  of  repairs  to  existing  lines,  but 
oil  well  goods  still  are  in  moderate  demand.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  1247. 

Boiler  Tubes. — ^Demand  still  is  reported  as  heavy 
with  makers  hampered  in  meeting  their  obligations, 
chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  transportation 
facilities.  There  is  no  change  in  prices.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  1247. 

Steel  Skelp. — Supplies  are  quite  ample  for  wants 
and  the  market  is  barely  steady  at  2c,  for  either  grooved 
or  sheared  material.  Deliveries  against  low-priced  or- 
ders now  are  sufticient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumers. 

Sheets.— The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
made  a  further  slight  gain  in  mill  operations  and  since 
it  has  not  been  taking  on  any  new  business  for  several 
weeks,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  rid  of  most  of  its 
obligations  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Its  carry  over  into 
next  year  will  be  chiefly  in  full  finished  stock.  Inde- 
pendent mill  operations  are  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale 
than  recently  because  old  orders  are  pretty  well  out 
of  the  way  and  new  business  is  light  since  buyers  are 
waiting  on  an  announcement  as  to  prices  for  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year.  Outside  of  automobile  sheets, 
there  is  not  the  demand  for  early  deli\'ery  there  was 
recently,  and  this  development  has  pretty  well  canceled 
the  delivery  premiums  on  prices.  Not  over  3.50c.  base 
now  is  obtainable  on  black  sheets,  while  4.60c.  base  ap- 
pears to  be  top  on  galvanized  sheets.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1247. 

Tin  Plate. — The  market  is  quieter,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  container  manufac- 
turers, but  because  makers  generally  are  sold  up  on 
this  year's  production  and  are  not  prepared  to  take  on 
first  quarter  tonnages  until  the  leading  interest  has 
announced  its  price.     The  cost  argument  favors  an  ad- 
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vance  to  at  Ipast  $5  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  as  the 
official  quotation,  but  with  steel  prices  weakening,  the 
matter  of  an  advance  is  rendered   somewhat  doubtful. 

Cold-Rnished  Steel  Hars  and  Shafting.--  There  is  no 
evidence  that  less  than  2. .50c.,  base,  Pittsbui-gh,  is  being 
done  on  new  sales,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  not  much 
business  is  being  done  at  that  price,  since  deliveries  on 
old  orders,  carrying  lower  prices,  are  satisfying  most 
of  the  requirements  of  consumers.  Specifications  from 
the  automotive  industry  are  good  for  the  time  of  year 
and  locomotive  builders  are  taking  out  steel  steadily. 
Business  with  the  agricultural  implement  manufac- 
turers still  is  light,  although  it  is  said  there  is  some 
looking  round  for  tonnages  for  delivery  late  this  year. 
Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.90c.,  base,  f.o.b.  mill 
for  carloads,  on  new  business. 

Hot-Rolled  Flat-s. — Premium  prices  for  early  deliv- 
eries have  largely  disappeared  as  consumers  arc  more 
comfortably  supplied  as  a  result  of  better  deliveries  on 
old  oi'ders  and  their  requirements  are  not  as  urgent  as 
they  were  a  short  time  ago.  The  market  now  is  not  quot- 
able on  hoops,  bands  or  strips  at  above  2.90c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh. Cotton  tie  specifications  fell  considerably  below 
early  estimates  because  of  the  deterioration  in  the  cot- 
ton crop,  but  makers  did  not  produce  fully  and  the 
carryover  probably  will  be  nil.  Shipments  practically 
have  been  completed  for  this  season.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1247. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Demand  has  begun  to  taper  off, 
because  requirements  are  lighter  in  keeping  with  the 
time  of  year,  while  consumers  are  less  apprehensive 
about  future  requirements  with  the  steel  situation  show- 
ing unmistakably  easier  tendencies.  It  is  said  that 
third  quarter  prices  have  been  quoted  by  some  makers 
to  obtain  specifications  on  fourth  quarter  contracts. 
Discounts  given  on  page  1247  find  little  basis  in  actual 
sales. 

Track  Fastenings. — Makers  in  this  district  are  well 
supplied  with  business,  most  of  it  taken  at  below  cur- 
rent quotations,  and  report  that  specifications  are  com- 
ing in  without  much  prompting.  New  business,  how- 
ever, is  light  and  prices  given  on  page  1247  to  a  large 
extent  are  merely  quotations. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Buyers  are  specifying  freely 
against  contracts  and  as  deliveries  are  heavier,  strictly 
new  business  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  recently.  Most 
makers  are  well  committed  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  are  not  shading  the  established  base  of  4.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  on  new  business. 

Structural  Material. — This  market  is  no  longer  quot- 
able at  above  2c.,  and  sales  at  that  level  are  not  espe- 
cially numerous,  because  structural  projects  are  sea- 
sonably few  and  fabricating  shops  are  getting  fairly 
liberal  shipments  against  old  orders  carrying  lower 
prices.  Since  bids  against  structural  jobs,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  below  2e.  for  plain  material,  there  is  not 
much  incentive  for  fabricating  interests  to  stock  up 
heavily  at  to-day's  prices.  Plain  material  prices  are 
given  on  page  1247. 

Steel  Rails. — The  market  on  lio-ht  rails  rolled  from 
new  steel,  no  longer  is  quotable  above  2.15c.,  base,  as 
that  is  said  to  be  the  Steel  Corporation  price  and  is 
being  met  by  other  makers.  Intermittent  producers  of 
light  sections  still  find  it  necessary  to  go  as  low  as  2c., 
base.,  to  secure  orders  and  that  price  also  is  being  asked 
by  those  rolling  them  from  old  standard  sections. 

We  quote  2.^  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel.  2c.  to  2.15c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.90c. 
to  2c.  base;  standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill 
for   Bessemer  and   open-hearth  sections. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Standard  furnace  coke  for  spot  de- 
livery has  been  as  low  as  $7  per  net  ton,  oven,  since  h 
week  ago,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  free  coke  has  passed 
off  the  market  as  a  result  of  recent  blast  furnace  re- 
sumption, and  the  market  to-day  is  not  quotable  below 
$7.50  on  low  sulphur  fuel.  A  few  sales  have  been  done 
in  the  past  day  or  two  at  $7.75.  Coke  of  a  quality  which 
was  used  during  the  recent  pinch  in  the  supply  is  avail- 
able from  $7  down  to  $6.50.  Foundry  coke  has  weakened 
in  the  past  week,  now  beinj  quotable  generally  from  $9 
to  $10,  although  one  or  two  makers  still  are  asking 
$10.50.    The  coal  market  retains  its  recent  firmness  due 


to  the  fact  that  the  car  supply  is  insufficient  for  all  the 
mines  now  in  operation.  This  means  that  a  good  many 
mines  in  this  part  of  the  country  cannot  operate  any- 
where nearly  full  and  costs  are  high.  We  make  no  ma- 
terial change  in  prices,  steam  coal  mine  run  grade  be- 
ing quotable  at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  by-product  from  $3.75 
to  $4.25,  and  gas  coal,  from  $4.25  to  $4.75  for  mine 
run  and  $5  to  $5.50  for  lump. 

Old  Material. — Recent  purchases  of  heavy  melting 
steel  by  an  independent  steel  maker  here,  now  esti- 
mated to  have  been  more  than  70,000  tons,  have  not 
imparted  the  strength  to  the  market  they  were  ex- 
pected to,  because  sellers  did  not  go  short  or  more  than 
half  the  quantity  and  covering  of  sales  has  been  helped 
by  the  fact  that  no  other  Pittsburgh  steel  maker  has 
entered  the  market  for  supplies.  There  is  no  sign  that 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  contemplates  purchases  and 
other  important  melters  here  are  out  of  the  market  at 
least  for  the  present.  A  Pittsburgh  district  sheet  plant, 
which  has  been  a  ready  outlet  for  the  better  grades  of 
railroad  steel,  no  longer  is  taking  on  tonnages  and  the 
price  of  knuckles,  couplers  and  springs  at  that  plant, 
which  recently  was  up  to  $25,  now  is  not  over  $22.  High 
prices  were  paid  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
scrap,  but  chiefly  by  dealers  with  short  contracts  in 
Canton  and  Massillon,  Ohio.  The  general  drift  of 
prices  is  lower  in  keeping  with  pig"  iron  and  steel  prices, 
and  as  is  usually  true  of  a  declining  market,  dealers  are 
rather  anxious  to  sell. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
rittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight   rate   as   follows; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy    melting  steel $20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1   cast,  cupola  size 23.50  to  24.00 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and 

Cambridge.  Ohio  ;   Cumberland, 

Md.  ;      Huntington,      W.      Va.  ; 

Franklin  and  Williamsport,  Pa.  22.00  to  22.50 

Compressed    sheet    steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Bundled   sheet   sides  and   ends...  17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  23.00  to  23.50 
Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom 

and   billet  ends 24.00  to  25.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad  malleable   21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  car  a.xles 28,00  to  30.00 

Locomotive    a.xles,    steel 23.00  to  24.00 

Steel    car    axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Cast    iron    wheels 23.50  to  24.00 

Rolled   .steel   wheels 23.00  to  23.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy    steel   axle    turnings IS. 00  to  18.50 

.Short    shoveling    turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast    iron    borings 18.00  to  18,50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  17.50 

Sheet   bar  crop   ends 24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 20.00  to  20.50 


Record   Building   Construction 

Figures  compiled  by  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  for  the  27 
Northeastern  States  (about  three-fourths  the  total  con- 
struction of  the  United  States)  show  that  the  amount 
of  building  contracts  in  September  was  $271,493,000. 
This  is  11  per  cent  more  than  for  September,  1921, 
and  is  the  highest  recorded  September  total.  All  build- 
ing construction  operations  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  amount  to  $2,634,365,000,  this  being  greater 
than  the  total  for  any  full  calendar  year  previous  to 
1922.  The  nine  months'  figure  is  51  per  cent  higher 
than  the  first  nine  months  last  year. 

Industrial  buildings  started  during  the  month  aggre- 
gated $26,384,000;  residential  buildings,  $101,428,000, 
accounted  for  37  per  cent  of  the  month's  total;  public 
works  and  utilities  amounted  to  $50,379,000;  business 
buildings  to  $45,907,000  and  educational  build. ngs  to 
$21,213,000.  Contemplated  new  work  reported  during 
the   month   aggregated  $330,801,000. 


The  Victor  Engineering  Co.,  Bullitt  Building,  101 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  20,000  shares  of  no  par  stock. 
Its  immediate  business  will  be  confined  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  installation  of  steam  boiler  accessories,  in- 
cluding ash  conveyors  and  ejectors,  gi'ate  bars,  stokers, 
etc.  Part  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  contract.  N.  S. 
Keith  is  treasurer. 
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Lethargy    Among    Buyers    of   Pig    Iron    and 

Finished  Materials — Little  Change 

in  Prices 

New  York,  Ncv.  6— The  buying  for  delivery  this 
year  seems  to  be  nearly  ended,  and  there  is  very  little 
interest  in  the  market  for  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year.  The  most  important  inquiries  pending  are  2500 
tons  for  an  air  brake  company  for  December-January 
delivery,  and  1000  tons  for  the  Crane  Co.  for  prompt 
delivery.  Prices  show  little  change.  In  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania the  usual  quotations  range  from  $29  to  $3  J 
furnace,  and  at  Buffalo  $28  to  $28.50  is  the  rang-^. 
Low  Moor  furnace,  Low  Moor,  Va.,  was  blown  in 
Nov.  (i,  after  having  been  out  of  blast  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  There  has  been  so  little  activity  in  Virginia 
iron  that  prices  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  concedetl  that 
the  $32,  base,  named  by  the  leading  Virginia  company 
some  time  ago,  cannot  be  maintained.  On  foreign 
irons  the  usual  quotation  on  Scotch  is  $29  to  $29.50, 
while  $27  to  $28  is  quoted  on  Continental  grades.  For- 
eign irons  still  have  the  advantage  at  seaboard  and 
nearby  points  in  competition  with  domestic  irons,  but 
the  latter  are  preferred  by  most  melters. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  havine  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  |4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia : 

East.  Pa.  No.   1  fdy..  sil.   2.75  to 

3,25     $33.27  to  $34.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     32.27  to    33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to 

2.25     31.27  to    32.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.41 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  continues 
light.  There  have  been  sales  of  small  lots  from  both 
domestic  and  foreign  sellers  at  prevailing  quotations. 
Official  data  show  that  total  imports  for  the  year  up  to 
Sept.  21,  when  the  tariff  went  into  effect,  had  been 
72,011  tons.  Sales  of  spiegeleisen,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  also  confined  to  small  lots  at  prevailing 
quotations.  No  activity  is  reported  in  manganese  ore, 
but  importations  continue  heavy  at  over  62,000  tons  in 
the  first  three  weeks  of  September.  The  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  market  is  reported  higher,  sales  having 
been  made  at  $75  to  $80,  delivered,  but  demand  is  light. 
Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  furnace,  nom- 
inal,   per   ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  c.i.f.,  per  ton... $67. 50 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace. .  .$38.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    ^ $38.00  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross   ton,   carloads $75.00  to  $80.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

85c.  to  95c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  deliv- 
ered     12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium      $3.50  to  $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium.  15  to  18  per  cent,  in 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  c.l.f.29c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates,  nominal    $7.50  to  $8.00 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  CrjO.1,  crude, 

l)er  ton,  c.i.f,  Atlantic  seaboard. $18.00  to  $25.00 

Molybdenum  ore.  S5  i>er  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb,  of  MoSr,  New  York 55c.  to  60c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe.— Private  buying  continues  good  con- 
sidering the  season.  No  new  municipal  tenders  are  ex- 
pected before  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  felt 
that  in  view  of  the  declining  market  on  pig  iron  and 
coke  and  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  prices  on  cast- 
iron  pipe  as  a  result,  some  municipal  tenders  that 
might  otherwise  appear  in  December  may  be  delayed 
We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots', 
as  follows:  e-in.  and  larger  $54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in..  $59: 
3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe.  The  soil  pipe  market  continues  active  and  dis- 
counts from  list  are  unchanged,  although  the  quotations 
of   Southern   makers  have   developed   weakness.     Poor 


shipments  caused  by  the  railroad  embargoes  have  inter- 
fered with  profitable  purchasing  by  Northern  buyers 
at  these  lower  prices.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  delivered 
New  York,  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  as  follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard,  25  to  30  per 
cent  off  list;  heavy,  34  and  35  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business.  —  November  has  evidently 
opened  as  a  better  month  than  October  with  most 
warehouses  in  this  district.  Bars  and  shapes  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  active  items  carried  in  stock,  but 
warehouses  handling  black  and  galvanized  sheets  re- 
port considerable  improvement  in  demand  this  month 
over  October  business.  A  tendency  seems  evident  for 
prices  on  both  black  and  galvanized  to  settle  to  about 
a  4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.  basis  for  large  lots,  although 
a  number  of  the  warehouses  are  still  quoting  4.90c. 
and  5.90c.  per  lb.  for  No.  28  gage  black  and  galvanized, 
respectively.  One  warehouse  which  has  been  endeavor- 
ing for  the  past  few  weeks  to  maintain  a  middle  price 
of  4.75c.  and  5.75c.  per  lb.  has  dropped  to  the  4.50c. 
and  5.50c.  per  lb.  base  price,  and  one  of  the  factors  in 
sheets  in  this  district  is  continuing  to  quote  this  price 
with  4.75c.  and  5.75c.  per  lb.  base  on  small  lots. 
Wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  is  active,  but  no  price 
changes  are  expected.  There  is  still  a  slight  shortage 
of  the  smaller  sizes  of  steel  pipe.  We  quote  prices 
on  page  1268. 

High  Speed  Steel. — Producers  report  an  improve- 
ment in  both  high  speed  and  high  carbon  tool  steel 
sales,  but  prices  of  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed 
steel  continue  unchanged  at  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.,  with 
special  brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c. 
per  lb. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Views  of  sellers  are  that 
production  will  continue  for  some  months  at  the  present 
rate  and  that  prices  of  the  heavy  tonnage  products  will 
remain  at  the  2c  Pittsburgh  level  with  an  occasional 
break  of  $1  or  $2  per  ton  in  the  case  of  some  large  of- 
fering which  a  mill  may  especially  desire  to  fit  into 
its  rolling  schedule.  Consumers  are  getting  better  de- 
liveries and  are  showing  no  concern  about  future  pro- 
tection. Apparently  they  fear  no  advance  in  price  or 
difficulty  of  securing  material  next  year  in  the  face  of 
claims  of  protracted  labor  and  car  shortage.  The  bot- 
tom has  dropped  out  of  the  export  market,  seeing  that 
the  world  is  not  buying  heavily  and  that  Europe  can 
satisfy  the  needs  at  prices  sometimes  $12  and  $14  be- 
low what  is  asked  for  the  American  product.  Any  losses 
taken  to-day  in  sales  on  foreign  account  must  be  charged 
against  the  business  of,  say,  a  decade.  A  round  tonnage 
of  fabricated  steel  work  was  put  under  contract  in  the 
week,  but  new  projects,  as  is  natural  at  this  season, 
are  conspicuous  for  their  fewness.  Not  much  new  was 
learned  of  concrete  reinforcing  work.  The  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.  reported  among  recent  contracts  the  Jo- 
seph J.Greenberg  Building,  Philadelphia;  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle;  Reid  Ice  Cream  Co.,  New  York;  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  Linden,  N.  J.;  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
and  American  Can  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For  the  800 
tons  of  bars  for  the  Terminal  Refrigerating  Warehouse 
Co.,  Washington,  the  Consolidated  Engineering  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, was  low  bidder.  One  of  the  large  insurance  com- 
panies has  decided  to  finance  a  new  lot  of  low  rental 
apartment  houses,  but  the  projects  are  not  yet  before 
the  steel  trade.  Reports  also  are  that  the  financing  of 
further  railroad  purchases  is  looked  on  with  favor  in 
financial  circles. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes  and 
steel  plates,  2.34c. ;  bar  iron,  2.34c. 

Coke. — Foundry  grades  are  quoted  at  $9  to  $10, 
Connellsville  ovens,  and  furnace  at  $7.25  to  $8.  By- 
product coke  is  quoted  at  $14.84  to  $14.91,  delivered, 
Newark  and  Jersey   City  points. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  quiet  and  prices  gen- 
erally are  weak.  Buying  for  delivery  to  Bethlehem  of 
heavy  melting  steel  and  some  mixed  borings  and  turn- 
ings continues.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  unchanged  this 
week  at  $13.50  to  $14  per  ton,  while  mixed  borings 
and  turnings,  based  upon  $15  per  ton  being  paid  de- 
livered Bethlehem,  are  quotable  at  $11.75  to  $12.25  per 
ton.  Both  lebanon  and  Columbia  mills  are  out  of  the 
market  on  specification  pipe,  but  a  Milton  mill  is  pay- 
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ing  $14.50  per  ton  delivered.  On  the  whole  the  market 
is  not  active,  although  prices  on  some  items  are  fairly 
strong. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  Yoric,  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard J13. 50  to  $14.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent   14.25  to    14.75 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to    17.50 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 27.00  to    2S.0O 

Steel   car  axles No  market 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    27.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Wrought    iron    track 14.50  to    15.00 

Forge  fire   11.00  to    11.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast   borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    11.75  to    12.25 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 11.75  to    12.25 

Iron  and  steel   pipe    (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 10.75  to    11.25 

Stove  plate 13.00  to    13.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.50  to    16.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and   Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton.  follow : 

No.   1  machinc-ry  cast J20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  ca.«t  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  17.50  to    IS. 00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    13.50  to    14.00 


Cleveland 


Pig  Iron  Dull  and  Weak— Bolt  and  Nut 

Makers  Buy  Bars 

Cleveland,  Nov.  6 — The  pig  iron  market  continues 
dull  and  weak.  The  more  common  quotation  by  lake 
and  Valley  furnaces  on  foundry  iron  is  $30  for  ship- 
ment to  outside  consuming  points,  but  there  are  reports 
that  as  low  as  $29  has  been  quoted.  For  local  delivery 
one  Cleveland  interest  has  reduced  its  price  on  foundry 
iron  50c.  a  ton  to  $31.  The  largest  inquiry  reported 
is  from  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  2000  tons  of  foun- 
dry iron  for  early  shipment  to  its  Detroit  plant.  This 
will  probably  be  placed  with  a  Detroit  furnace.  With 
a  declining  market,  there  is  little  buying  except  for 
immediate  requirements.  Considerable  inquiry  has 
come  out  which  has  not  resulted  in  sales.  There  is  no 
activity  in  steel  making  grades,  but  there  are  reports 
that  basic  iron  is  being  offered  at  $29  by  some  Valley 
makers.  On  Southern  foundry  iron  the  $25  price  has 
become  fairly  general,  but  this  has  not  stimulated  buy- 
ing, as  consumers  are  looking  for  further  concession. 
Low  phosphorus  iron  is  weak  owing  to  foreign  com- 
petition. We  note  the  sale  of  a  200-fcon  lot  at  $37  by 
a  Valley  producer.  The  McKinney  Steel  Co.  will  blow 
in  its  Scottdale  furnace,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  within  a  few 
days. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 

rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham :  

Basic.  Valley  furnace $29.00  to  ?30. 00 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.   1.75   to 

2.25     31.50 

SouOiern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  31.00 

Malleable    31.50 

Ohio  silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 42.52 

Standard   low  phos.,   Valley   fur- 
nace      37.00 

Iron  Ore. — Ore  shipments  for  the  season,  up  to  Nov. 
1  were  39,192,624  gross  tons,  indicating  a  total  move- 
ment for  the  year  of  approximately  42,000,000  tons. 
October  shipments  were  6,081,386  tons  as  compared  with 
6,801,299  tons  during  September.  The  movement  until 
Nov.  1  was  17,298,349  greater  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  total  movement  for  1921  was 
22,300,726  tons.  Several  of  the  shippers  will  lay  up 
their  boats  Nov.  15  and  the  movement  will  be  very 
light  after  that  date. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports :  Old  range 
Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95  :  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  51%  per  cent  iron,  $5.20:  Mesabi  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron.  $5.70;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
51  Vj   per  cent  iron,   $5.05. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — While  there  are  indications  of 
weakness  and  reports  of  lower  quotations,  a  local  pro- 
ducer during  the  week  sold  2000  tons  of  billets  at  $40. 
However,  delivery  was  a  factor  of  this  sale,  immediate 
shipment  being  specified.     Inquiry  is  light. 


Finished  Material. — Considerable  business  in  steel 
bars  was  booked  during  the  week,  the  bolt  and  nut 
makers  being  the  largest  buyers.  Some  buying  was 
also  done  by  the  implement  manufacturers.  While  the 
market  on  the  whole  is  quiet,  some  of  the  independent 
mills  report  that  their  oi-ders  are  keeping  up  with  pro- 
duction. Manufacturers  of  automobile  parts  are  in- 
quiring for  forging  and  spring  steel  bars  for  the  first 
quarter,  but  the  delivery  terms  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  mills,  which  want  to  take  the  business  subject  to 
their  ability  to  make  shipment.  Little  change  is  noted 
in  the  price  situation,  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
1.95c.  price  that  has  been  quoted  on  steel  bars  by  at 
least  two  independent  mills  has  been  withdrawn.  Round 
lot  orders  for  steel  bars  were  placed  during  the  week 
at  2c.,  which  is  the  commonly  quoted  price.  On  plates 
2c.  is  the  general  quotation,  but  some  mills  are  making 
small  lot  sales  at  2.25c.  Two  new  inquiries  have  come 
from  oil  interests  for  plates,  one  for  1100  tons  for  re- 
finery work  and  the  other  for  600  tons  for  20  stills. 
Structural  material  is  commonly  quoted  at  2c.  The  sea- 
sonal slump  has  appeared  in  the  demand  for  structural 
steel  for  building  work.  One  large  local  job,  a  store 
building  for  the  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  for  which  bids  were 
received,  has  been  held  up  indefinitely  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  building.  The  sale  of  a  2000-ton  lot  of 
wire  rods  is  reported  at  $49  and  carload  sales  at  $50. 
The  demand  for  light  rails,  which  has  been  active,  is 
quieter.  These  are  quoted  at  2.10c.  to  2.25c.,  the  latter 
price  being  for  quick  shipment  from  stock. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.01c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3.30c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.80c. :  No.  28  black  sheets. 
4.15c.  to  4.40c.:  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5c.  to 
5.40c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.70c.  to  3.76c.; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.71c. :  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c. ; 
fiats,   squares  and  hexagons,   4.25c. 

Sheets. — The  new  demand  is  light  and  some  mills 
are  running  low  on  orders  and  are  eager  to  take  on 
tonnage.  The  3.35c.  price  for  black  and  4.35c.  for  gal- 
vanized sheets  have  become  more  general  with  inde- 
pendent mills.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are  firm  at  2.60c. 
to  2.75c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Some  weakness  has  developed 
in  warehouse  prices  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets. 
Quotations  by  jobbers  of  4.15c.  for  black  and  5c.  for 
galvanized  sheets  are  reported. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Specifications  on  contracts 
for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  are  holding  up  well  and  prices 
are  firm,  but  new  buying  is  light. 

Coke. — ^Coke  prices  still  show  a  downward  tendency. 
Standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  now  quoted  at 
$9.50  to  $10.     Buying  is  very  "limited. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  dull  and  unsettled 
with  a  tendency  towards  weakness.  A  few  days  ago 
dealers  were  paying  $22  for  heavy  melting  steel  for 
shipment  to  Valley  district  mills  but  that  price  brought 
out  a  great  deal  of  material  and  the  market  for  Valley 
delivery  has  settled  down  to  about  $21.50  at  which  some 
sales  to  dealers  have  been  made.  Locally  the  same 
grade  is  being  offered  to  consumers  at  $20.50.  Recent 
railroad  offerings  appear  to  have  brought  good  prices, 
the  most  of  the  material  evidently  having  been  sold  to 
consumers.  A  local  dealer  offered  $23.50  for  couplers, 
knuckles  and  other  specialties  on  the  New  York  Central 
list  for  Alliance,  Ohio,  delivery,  but  that  bid  did  not 
take  the  material.  Cast  scrap  is  weak  in  sympathy 
with  the  pig  iron  market. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy   melting  steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

Steel  rails  under  3   ft 21.00  to  21.25 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 21.no  to  21.50 

Iron  rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron   car  axles 26.00  to  27.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast   borings    15.00  to  15.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to  14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  14.75  to  15.00 

Compressed   steel    17.00  to  17.25 

Railroad    wrought     18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  21.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  stampings..  13.75  to  14. on 

Steel   axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    cast 21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1   busheling 12.50  to  13.50 

Drop   forge   flashings   over    10    in.  12.75  to  13.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.  12.50  to  13.30 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.75  to  14.00 
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Domestic  Furnaces  Handicapped  by  Embar- 
goes and  Prices  Are  Steadier 

Boston,  Nov.  6.— The  pig  iron  market  appears  to 
have  been  almost  at  a  standstill  the  past  week.  A  tex- 
tile machinery  maker  in  the  market  for  500  to  1000 
tons  each  of  low  and  high  silicon  iron  is  reported  to 
have  covered  requirements,  but  details  are  lacking. 
Otherwise  sales  have  been  largely  in  car  lots  of  resale, 
Buffalo  and  foreign  iron,  while,  aside  from  an  inquiry 
for  500  tons  high  silicon,  no  prospective  business  of  im- 
portance has  developed.  One  western  Pennsylvania 
furnace,  with  a  Buffalo  freight  rate,  has  met  the  Buf- 
falo $30  furnace  base  price.  Otherwise,  the  price  sit- 
uation appears  steadier,  due  to  a  tightening  up  in  the 
transportation  situation  insofar  as  it  bears  on  ship- 
ments into  New  England  and  to  the  fact  that  all  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  New  England  foundries 
have  sufficient  material  on  hand  or  on  order  to  carry  up 
to  or  through  Jan.  1.  Fresh  embargoes  have  been 
placed  by  railroads  serving  eastern  Pennsylvania  fur- 
naces, as  well  as  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad.  The  uncertainty  of  deliveries  thus  cre- 
ated has  checked  further  concessions  by  furnaces  in 
that  district.  Deliveries  from  the  Buffalo  district  can 
be  made  by  the  New  York  Central  system,  but  by  other 
routes  are'  uncertain.  Alabama  shipments  have  slowed 
up,  more  on  account  of  car  supply  than  otherwise. 
With  domestic  furnaces  handicapped,  there  is  less  dis- 
position to  make  concessions  on  foreign  iron. 

We  quote  delivered  price.s,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $d.92  from 
Virginia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama; 

East.   Penn.,   sil.   2.25    to   2.75 $34.15  to  $36.15 

East.   Penn.,   sil.    1.75   to   2.25 33.65  to    35.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.91  to    36.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.91  to    35.91 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 37.60 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.10 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 3S.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Coke. — New  England  producers  of  by-product 
foundry  coke  have  reduced  their  price  50c.  a  ton  to 
$16  delivered  within  the  $3.10  freight  rate  zone,  the 
first  reduction  to  be  announced  since  February,  1922. 
The  $16.50  price  had  been  in  effect  since  Aug.  1.  No 
spot  price  is  named,  that  being  left  open  to  negotia- 
tion. The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  on  the 
point  of  closing  its  books  for  first  half,  1923,  contract 
fuel.  The  Providence  Gas  Co.  closed  its  books  shortly 
after  they  were  opened  Oct.  15.  Both  producers  report 
that  never  before  in  their  history  has  as  large  a  ton- 
nage been  booked  in  any  corresponding  period.  Ship- 
ments on  last  half  contracts  are  up  to  the  minute,  and 
indications  are  that  practically  every  pound  so  booked 
will  be  taken  in  by  consumers.  While  some  trouble  has 
been  experienced,  the  car  supply  is  normal  to-day. 
The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  operating  all  of 
its  400  Otto-Hoffman  ovens  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months.  In  addition,  coking  operations  have  been 
speeded  up  to  a  point  where  production  is  100  per  cent 
plus,  if  comparison  is  made  with  records  of  former 
years. 

Warehouse  Business. — Aside  from  some  slowing  up 
in  the  demand  for  bolts  and  nuts  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness passing  through  warehouses  in  this  territory  is 
holding  its  own.  Prices  for  bolts  and  nuts  are  strong, 
notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  demand,  with  indi- 
cations of  an  advance  prior  to  Nov.  15.  Stocks  of  iron 
and  steel  are  in  good  condition,  thereby  facilitating 
prompt  deliveries.  Sheets  are  doing  a  little  better  than 
in  the  last  part  of  October,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  structural  steel  moving  is  increasing.  Sheet  lead 
has  been  marked  up  Vic.  a  pound  and  zinc  %c. 

Jobbers  quote;  Soft  steel  bars.  $3,065  per  100  lb 
ba.so;  Hats.  $3.85;  concrete  bars,  3.16i.'.c.;  structural 
steel.  $3,065  to  $3.50;  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.S5  ■  opcn- 
hi-arlh  spring  steel,  $5  to  $fi.50  ;  crucible  spring  steel. 
$12;  steel  bands,  $4.25;  hoop  steel,  $4.75;  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4..)ii  ;  refined  Iron.  $3,065  :  best  refined 
iron  $4.50;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron.  $6.60 
to  $7.10;  plates.  S.lSi-ic  to  $3.35;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base:  No.  28  black 
shcel.s.  $5.40;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets    $6,40 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — An  order  for  500  tons  of  12-in.  and 
625  tons  of  16-in.  pipe  placed  with  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  by  the  city  of  Boston,  represents  the  only 
important  transaction  in  this  territory  the  past  week. 
The  Philadelphia  firm's  price  was  $53.63  a  ton,  which 
compares  with  open  market  quotations  heretofore  of 
$59.10  on  6-in.  and  larger  delivered  common  Boston 
rate  points,  and  $64.10  on  4  in.  Various  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  jobbing  interests,  are  sounding  out 
the  market.  Indications  are  spring  business  will  be 
placed  earlier  than  usual. 

Finished  Materials. — Stone  &  Webster  have  awarded 
2500  tons  structural  steel  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 
for  a  power  house  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  No  other  round 
tonnages  of  this  material  were  placed  in  this  territory 
since  last  reports.  Mill  representatives  report  a  de- 
cided slump  in  new  buying  of  bars,  sheets,  plates  and 
structural  shapes.  Users,  as  well  as  jobbers,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  enough  stock  on  hand  to  carry  them  over 
to  the  new  year,  and  presumably  have  decided  to  await 
price  developments.  Bars  are  offered  at  less  than  2c. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  six  weeks'  delivery. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  certain  old  materials 
has  slipped  off  in  the  absence  of  buying,  but  for  others, 
notably  railroad  malleable,  railroad  and  yard  WTOught, 
shafting  and  axles,  holds  steady.  Declines  average 
50c.  a  ton  on  those  materials  used  outside  New  Eng- 
land. Early  in  the  week  several  cars  of  mixed  borings 
and  turnings  were  purchased  at  $11.95  on  cars  ship- 
ping point,  and  as  much  was  paid  for  steel  turnings, 
but  the  best  offer  to-day  is  $11.  This  decline,  and  that 
on  chemical  borings,  amounting  to  $1  to  $1.50  a  ton, 
represent  the  two  weakest  spots  in  the  list.  Prices  on 
machinery  cast  are  nominally  down  50c.  a  ton  from 
$23  delivered,  yet  owners  are  still  demanding  90c.  a 
100  lb.  on  cars,  which  figures  out  $20.16  a  gross  ton. 
With  an  average  freight  of  $2.50,  the  delivered  price 
is  more  than  $22.50.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  a  real  market  in  the  absence 
of  actual  transactions. 

The    following   prices   are   for   gross   ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points ; 

No.    1   machinery  cast $22.00  to  $22.50 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove   plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rale  shipping  points : 

No.   1  heavv  melting  steel $13.50  to  $14.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought  pipe    (1    in.   diam.,   over 

2   ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    13.50  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 17.00  to    17.50 

Blast   furnace  borings  and  turn- 
ings        10.50  to    11.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton   10.50  to    11.00 

Shafting    19.00  to    19.50 

Street  car  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Street  car  wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Rails  for  rolling 15.50  to    16.00 


Birmingham 


Buying  at  New  Base  of  $25  Encourages  Blast 

Furnace  Operators 

BlR.MiNGHAM,  ALA.,  Nov.  6. — Four  to  six  thousand 
tons  of  pig  iron  was  sold  on  a  base  of  $25,  Birmingham, 
by  the  interest  opening  at  that  base  just  before  the  close 
of  October.  Two  lots  of  500  tons  each  were  taken  by 
a  large  consumer  and  2000  to  3000  tons  were  taken 
by  one  very  large  consumer  and  close  buyer.  That  two 
close  and  heavy  buyers  participated  in  the  purchasing 
was  received  with  good  grace  by  some  of  the  makers 
who  feared  the  reduced  price  would  simply  encourage 
demand  for  a  still  lower  base.  No  other  makers  ad- 
mitted following  the  lead  of  the  company  quoting  $25 
and  none  of  those  holding  for  $27  and  $27.50  claimed 
to  be  doing  any  but  small  business  for  rush  delivery. 
The  general  quotation  by  other  makers  at  the  end  of 
last  week  was  $27.50  and  some  sales  were  made  at  a 
base  of  $28,  but  this  tonnage  was  negligible.  Makers 
generally  contended  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
hurry  the  game  and  say   they  do   not  propose   to  cut 
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prices  with  no  business  oflferinR.  However,  the  prompt 
taking  of  4000  to  6000  tons  by  big  buyers  seems  to  have 
rather  offset  that  theory.  The  Woodward  Iron  Co.  blew 
in  its  only  idle  stack  last  week  and  now  all  five  are 
active,  one  on  basic  for  Western  steel  makers.  One 
maker  decreased  stocks  by  3000  tons  during  October. 
We  quoto  per  gross  ton  f.o.t).  llirminghum  distrift 
furnaces  as  follows: 

Foundn.',  silicon  1.75  to  2.2.5 $25.00  to  127.00 

Basic    25.00  to    27.00 

Charco.il.   warm  bla.st 32. On  to    33.00 

Finishing  Mills. — Practically  all  finishing  steel  mills 
remain  on  full  to  near  full  turn.  The  Tennessee  company 
went  to  10,000  tons  of  rails  at  Ensley  this  week.  Its 
tie-plate  mill  has  become  one  of  its  busiest  and  rtruc- 
tural  steel  has  been  active  for  two  months.  Cuban 
points  took  1000  tons  of  rails  out  of  Mobile  last  week. 
The  Southern  Pacific's  total  rail  order  for  1923  delivery 
placed  with  the  Tennessee  company  now  amounts  to 
73,500  tons. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Pressure  pipe  makers  receive  a 
fair  tonnage  of  new  orders.  The  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.  has  booked  700  tons  for  Westmont,  III.,  and 
the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  730 
tons  for  Chicago.  Soil  pipe  is  very  weak,  the  jobbers 
being  out  of  the  market.  Very  little  new  business  is 
reported  at  the  new  base  of  $50  to  $55. 

Old  Material. — Large  buyers  of  steel  scrap  have  not 
been  in  the  market  recently.  Small  consumers  of  both 
steel  and  cast  are  paying  the  quoted  prices. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b,  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel   rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    Ifi.OO 

No.    1    cast IS. 00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels 18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings    9,00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Buffalo 


Pig  Iron  Very  Weak — Good  Demand  for  Some 

Finished  Products 

Buffalo,  Nov.  6.. — Both  sales  and  inquiry  are  slower 
than  in  many  weeks  and  while  none  of  the  sellers  makes 
announcement  of  sales  at  $28  base,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  predicted  weakening  has  occurred.  There  is 
hardly  a  sale  recorded  of  greater  than  100  tons,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  among  buyers  or  sellers  that  *-28  or 
possibly  $27.50  would  be  made  on  any  transaction  of 
500  tons  or  greater.  There  is  a  decided  slowing  up  of 
interest  from  New  England  in  Buffalo  iron  and,  of 
course,  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  is  the  reason 
thereof.  Furnaces  generally  find  that  heating  appli- 
ance manufacturers  are  the  only  consumers  especially 
interested.  No  improvement  in  shipping  conditions  is 
apparent,  there  is  no  awakening  of  interest  in  first 
quarter  business,  but  furnaces  expect  that  any  tendency 
toward  firmness  now  would  bring  out  considerable  in- 
terest in  1923  placement.  The  Wickwire  Steel  Co.  ex- 
pects to  blow  in  a  furnace  within  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
the  one  stack  now  in  blast  is  alternated  between  basic 
and  foundry   iron  weekly. 

We  quote  f.o.b.   per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  prices  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil $29.50 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 29.00 

No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 2S.50 

Basic    29.00 

Malleable   29.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — A  lively  demand  in  certain 
finished  products  is  not  extended  to  bar,  shape  and  plate 
business  as  a  general  proposition.  For  example,  wire 
and  pipe  demand  is  extraordinary,  while  bar,  shape  and 
plate  inquiries  are  moderate.  There  is  no  weakening 
of  prices  in  bars,  shapes  or  plates,  and  the  I'ange  of  2c. 
to  2.15c.  is  practically  observed  by  all  factors  with  the 
higher  figure  governing  on  immediate  or  near  imme- 
diate de'ivery.  Rolling  schedules  enter  into  the  price 
consideration  on  bar  transactions.  One  mill  working 
on  a  three  to  four  week's  delivery  schedule  is  quoting 


2c.  on  extended  delivery  on  large  tonnages,  but  asks 
2.15c.  on  carload  lots.  Structural  business  is  good, 
mostly  for  small  sizes.  Plate  demand  is  not  very  active, 
and  delivery  is  a  four  to  six  week  proposition.  New 
prices  on  tin  plate  have  not  yet  appeared,  though  ex- 
pected daily.  The  first  quarter  demand  is  slow.  Sheets 
are  firm.  \  local  sheet  maker  has  not  opened  its  books 
for  first  quarter  business.  Inquiry  is  much  brighter  in 
sheets  than  kindred  lines;  one  from  the  Middle  West 
this  week  being  for  1000  tons.  The  transportation 
situation  is  generally  described  as  not  much  better.  A 
contract  for  1500  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  a  flour 
mill  for  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
awarded  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co.,  Buffalo. 

We  quote  warehouse   price.s.    Buffalo,   .as  follows: 
Structural    shapes,    3,20c,  ;    plates.    3.20c.  :    soft    steel 
bars.    3.10c.;    hoops.    4.10c.;    bands,    3.90c.;    blue    an- 
nealed  sheets.    No.    10   gage.   4.05c.  :   galvanized   steel 
.sheets.    No.    28    gage,    5.S5c.  ;    black    sheets.    No.    28. 
4.s5e.  ;  cold  rolled   round  sliaftiing,   3.95o, 
Warehouse. — Structural    shapes    are    more    actively 
sought   than   any   other   warehouse   product   and,   it   is 
expected  that  this  demand  will  keep  up  until  weather 
conditions  force  a  suspension  of  construction  work. 

Old  Material. — Several  mills  are  buying,  and  there 
is  no  immediate  softening  of  prices  expected.  Sales  are 
for  small  lots,  and  dealers  are  trying  to  get  more  for 
heavy  melting  steel  than  in  recent  weeks.  The  range 
now  is  from  $19.25  to  $20.  All  other  products  are  in 
fair  demand,  but  the  car  situation  continues  to  retard 
easier  movement.  The  New  York  Central  list,  closed 
last  week,  brought  $22.50  for  heavy  melting  steel  at 
Cleveland  with  all  other  prices  about  on  the  line  as  last 
month. 

We   quote  dealers'   asking   prices  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b,   Buffalo   as   follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $20.00  to  $21.00 

Low  phos..   0.04   and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 19.00  to    20.00 

Car    wheels    21.00  to    22.00 

Machine-shop   turnings 14.50  to    15.50 

Cast    iron    borings 17.50  to    18.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 17.50  to    18.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    busheling 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to    15.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 21,00  to    22.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    18.00  to    19.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.50 


St.   Louis 

Reduction  in  Price  of  Alabama  Iron  Fails  to 

Develop  Orders 

St.  Louis,  Ncv.  7. — The  quotation  of  one  Southern 
maker  of  $25,  Birmingham,  had  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  market  for  Southern  iron  and  causing  other 
concerns  to  lower  prices,  but  it  did  not  create  any  busi- 
ness for  anybody,  including  the  concern  that  made  the 
deep  cut.  No  other  concern  is  quoting  that  low  a  figure. 
A  Sheffie'd  maker,  which  had  been  quoting  $30,  made  a 
quotation  of  $27.50  when  proffered  some  business,  but 
did  not  get  the  order.  The  market  may  be  said  to  be  at 
.$25  to  $27,  Birmingham,  although  there  is  not  enough 
business  being  offered  to  affoi'd  a  real  test.  The  price 
of  Northern  iron  is  still  at  $31,  Chicago,  or  $30,  if  sold 
in  this  territory  to  compete  with  the  make  of  the  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City,  III.,  which  is 
still  quoting  $31.50  to  $32,  f.o.b.  furnace.  The  only  sale 
of  consequence  was  of  400  tons  of  malleable  to  a  north- 
ern Illinois  melter  by  the  Granite  City  furnace,  which  is 
now  making  foundry  iron.  A  few  sales  of  a  carload 
up  to  100  tons  were  made.  Melters  are  indifferent  to 
first  quarter  requirements,  and  are  playing  a  waiting 
game,  buying  only  from  hand  to  mouth  and  borrowing 
and  trading  lots  among  themselves.  The  melt  is  in- 
creasing and  business  is  good,  so  that  makers  feel  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  compelled 
to  buy  iron  or  close  down  their  plants. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents   average   switching  charge   from    Granite   City : 

Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $32.16 

Northern   malleable,  sil,  1,75  to  2.25 32.16 

Basic     32.16 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  $30.17  to  32.17 
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Coke. — The  market  for  coke  is  holding  firm,  with  an 
active  demand.  The  Granite  City  by-product  concern 
has  been  operating  at  100  per  cent  capacity  since  Oct. 
1,  and  is  still  comfortably  sold  on  its  entire  output  for 
the  next  30  or  60  days.  Their  price  is  $14  at  the  oven. 
The  best  Connellsville  coke  is  selling  at  ?12,  ovens.  Some 
Southern  coke  is  being  sold  in  here  at  prices  to  compete 
with  the  local  by-product  producers. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Fabricators  of  structural 
steel  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  ordering 
material  for  stock,  although  the  increase  in  business 
seems  to  be  for  rather  small  jobs.  Jobbers  are  .'jhowing 
more  interest  in  bars,  although  the  volume  of  business 
placed  is  not  large.  The  volume  of  railroad  business 
being  placed  now  is  very  light,  a  carload  here  and  there, 
and  there  are  no  new  inquiries  of  consequence. 

F'or  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2,90c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars,  a.SUc. ;  structural 
shapes,  3c.  ;  tank  plates,  3c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c.  :  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
I)ass,  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c. ;  structural  rivets,  3.tiOc.  per  100  lb. ; 
boiler  rivets,  3.70c. ;  tank  rivets.  ,'5  in.  and  smaller. 
55  per  cent  oft  list ;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  per  cent ; 
smaller,  50  per  cent ;  carriage  bolts,  large,  55-5  per 
cent;  small,  60  and  10  per  cent;  Lag  screws.  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;  and  tapped,  $2.75  off  list. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  as  a 
whole  is  quiet.  The  weakest  item  is  rails  for  rolling, 
which  are  $1.50  lower.  Some  other  items  are  off  from 
25c.  to  $1.  Consumers  are  not  buying,  and  the  market 
seems  to  have  settled  down  to  a  basis  of  trading  among 
brokers.  The  only  railroad  lists  were  issued  by  the 
Terminal  Railway  Association  and  the  Frisco,  and  these 
were  for  small  tonnages. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $20.50  to  $21.00 

Ralls  for  rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  rails.  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to  22.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section. .  26.00  to  29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to  23.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 17.00  to  17.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel I'i.OOto  16.50 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards   cut 

apart    17.00  to  17.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings.  . .  11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron    car    axles 27.00  to  27.50 

Steel   car  axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  22.50  to  23.00 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.58 

Railroad    springs    20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.75  to  14.25 

No.   1   railroad  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1   machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.50  to  20.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Philadelphia 


Apathy  of  Buyers  Makes  for  a  >'ery  Dull 
Market  ^'ith  Prices  Sagging 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7.— The  tone  of  the  iron  and 
steel  market  is  dull  and  weak,  with  buyers  taking  very 
little  interest.  There  is  general  weakness  in  prices,  but 
few  actual  changes  from  last  week's  quotations,  except 
in  scrap,  some  grades  being  from  50c.  to  $2  a  ton  lower. 

Pig  Iron.— While  there  has  been  a  little  more  in- 
quiry for  foundry  iron  in  the  past  week,  the  inquiries 
are  mostly  for  carload  or  100-ton  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, and  in  the  aggregate  these  tonnages  are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  iron  that  is  available.  At  least  two 
Eastern  furnaces  are  piling  iron  rather  than  to  sell  at 
to-day's  prices,  which  remain  at  $29  to  $30,  furnace, 
for  No.  2  plain;  $30  to  $31,  furnace,  for  No.  2X  and 
$31  to  $32,  furnace,  for  No.  IX.  Stocks  at  Eastern  fur- 
naces are  slowly  increasing  and  in  addition  the  imports 
of  foreign  iron  are  heavier  at  this  port  than  at  any 
time  since  the  movement  began.  Last  week's  receipts 
were  .slightly  more  than  13,000  tons,  coming  from  the 
following  countries:  Belgium,  1002  tons;  Germanv, 
1010  tons;  Nova  Scotia,  1805  tons;  Scotland,  2989  tons- 
I- ranee,  1000  tons;  England,  5-281  tons.  While  the  buyl 
ing  of  foreign  iron  by  dealers  and  importers  has  prac- 
tically stopped,  the  imports  are  likely  to  continue  at  a 


fairly  good  rate  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  Most 
of  the  pig  iron  contracts  made  with  melters  were  cov- 
ered by  confirmed  letters  of  credit  which  will  insure  ful- 
fillment regardless  of  the  trend  of  the  domestic  iron 
market.  Final  prices  agreed  upon  between  an  Eastern 
steel  company  and  five  furnace  companies  in  the  basic 
iron  transaction  reported  last  week  were  lower  than  the 
prices  reported  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  2.  The  steel  com- 
pany took  altogether  about  16,000  tons  of  iron  and  the 
delivered  prices  ranged  from  $28.14  to  $28.26.  In  one 
instance  this  meant  a  price  at  furnace  of  $26.50  per  ton. 
All  of  this  iron  is  to  be  shipped  in  November,  The  slump 
in  pig  iron  and  steel  buying  has  caused  the  Alan  Wood 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  to  postpone  the  blowing  in  of  its  No.  3 
furnace  until  about  Jan.  1.  It  was  scheduled  to  go  in 
this  month.  Coke  has  been  bought  for  a  Warwick  fur- 
nace, which  will  probably  go  in  blast  about  Nov.  15. 
The  Pulaski  furnace  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  is  to  be  blown  in  on 
Wednesday.  The  Sheridan  furnace  of  the  Lavino  Fur- 
nace Co.,  which  has  been  making  foundry  iron,  will  go 
back  on  ferromanganese  this  week.  Malleable  pig  iron 
is  now  offered  by  two  or  three  makers  at  prices  ranging 
from  $30  to  $31,  furnace,  and  gray  forge  is  obtainable 
at  $28.50  to  $30,  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are,   with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25  sil $30.14  to  $31.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  31.14  to    32.14 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 32.14  to    33.14 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 37.17 

Virginia  No.   2X,  2.25   to  2.75  sil.  38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa.. 28.14  to    28.26 

Gray  forge    29.64  to    31.14 

Malleable    31.14  to    32.14 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)          38.00  to    40.00 

Copper  bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     37.00  to    38.00 

Ore. — Foreign  iron  ore  continues  to  come  in  freely, 
last  week's  receipts  including  14,800  tons  from  French 
Africa  and  5652  tons  from  Sweden.  Recent  imports  of 
chrome  ore  have  been  quite  large,  most  of  this  going  to 
the  refractories  industry.  Last  week's  receipts  were 
1500  tons. 

Coke. — Blast  furnace  coke  is  now  obtainable  from 
$7  to  $7.50,  Connellsville,  and  foundry  coke  at  $8.50  to 
$9.50,  depending  upon  quality.  There  have  been  a  few 
sales  of  spot  furnace  coke  to  Eastern  furnaces. 

Ferroalloys. — The  British  price  is  without  change 
at  $67.50,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port,  and  domestic  makers  con- 
tinue to  quote  $100,  furnace,  on  ferromanganese. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  has  been  no  change  in 
quotations  on  billets,  $40,  Pittsburgh,  for  reroUing  qual- 
ity and  $45  for  forging  quality  being  the  usual  prices. 

Plates. — ,A.t  the  low  rate  at  which  orders  are  being 
booked,  some  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  will  run  out  of 
business  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  are  much 
closer  than  that  to  the  end  of  their  schedules.  There 
is  very  little  buying  of  plates.  The  mills  see  no  use  in 
making  price  concessions  on  the  few  orders  that  are 
obtainable,  hence  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  generally  quoted 
on  specification  steel.  On  ordinary  tank  steel  in  large 
lots  it  is  not  questioned  that  some  mills  would  quote 
1.95c.,  Pittsburgh.  An  Eastern  shipbuilding  company 
is  getting  prices  on  1900  tons  for  car  ferries  and  floats. 

Structural  Material. — Very  little  new  structural  steel 
work  has  come  up  in  this  district  in  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks  and  the  mills  are  now  busy  principally  in 
shipping  steel  for  buildings  that  are  under  way.  Plain 
material  is  fairly  firm  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Soft  steel  bars  are  generally  quoted  at  2c., 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  only  deviation  from  that  price  is 
on  certain  large  tonnages  of  concrete  reinforcing  bars, 
which  have  been  shaded  $1  a  ton.  Bar  iron  is  weak  at 
2c.,  Pittsburgh,  some  shading  of  this  price  having  been 
reported. 

Sheets. — Despite  the  expectation  that  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  may  advance  its  prices  on  sheets, 
the  market  shows  no  particular  strength  and  indepen- 
dent mills  are  now  nearly  all  willing  to  sell  at  the 
present  prices  of  the  leading  interest,  namely  2.60c.  for 
blue  annealed,  3.35c.  for  black  and  4.35c.  for  galvanized. 
If  there  is  any  strength  it  is  in  galvanized  sheets,  for 
which  some  mills  are  able  to  get  4.50c. 
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Warehouse  Business. — Philadelphia  jobbers  have 
adopted  a  new  plan  of  quotinp:  prices.  One  set  of  prices 
will  rule  hereafter  for  Philadelphia,  another  for  Chester 
and  Wilniinprton  and  still  another  for  other  points.  The 
prices  quoted  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.02r.c. ;  Iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3,02r>c.  :  round  edge  iron,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish,  IVj  x  V.  in..  3.20o. ; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
■•4 -in.  and  heavier,  3.12.')C.  :  tank  steel  plates,  3/lG-in., 
3.33o. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage.  3.85c. ; 
black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.60c,.  :  galvanized  sheets, 
N'o.  2S  gage.  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bar."!.  3.15c.:  structural  shapes.  3.125c.:  diamond 
pattern  plates.  'v,-in..  4.S0c. :  3/16-in..  5c.;  spring 
No.  13  gage  and  lighter.  4.25c. :  steel  bands.  No.  12 
and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ;  steel  hoops, 
gage  to  3/i6-in.,  inclusive.  3.S25c. :  rails.  3.025c. ;  tool 
steel.  4.25c. :  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.S5c. ;  squares 
steel,  8. 50c. ;  Norway  iron,  6,50c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  continues  to  show 
marked  weakness.  Lower  prices  are  registered  when- 
ever sales  take  place,  but  many  of  the  current  sales 
are  due  to  forced  shipments  and  give  the  market  a 
weaker  tone  than  is  perhaps  justified  by  other  condi- 
tions. For  example,  one  sale  of  500  tons  of  No.  1  rail- 
road wrought  was  made  at  .$18,  delivered,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  low  figure  represents  the  market 
generally  and  this  grade  probably  is  quotable  at  $19  to 
$20.  A  steel  company  bought  300  tons  of  structural 
crop  ends  at  $16.30,  delivered,  the  lowest  price  reached 
on  high  grade  melting  steel  since  September,  No.  1 
forge  fire  has  been  sold  at  $1.5. .50,  bundled  sheets  at  $15, 
pipe  at  $14.50  and  shafting  at  $21. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $16.50  to  $17.50 

Scrap  rails    16.50  to  17.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.50  to  21.00 

No.   1  low  phos.,  heavy  0.04   and 

under    24.00  to  2.=>.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1   yard   wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1    forge   fire 15.50  to  16.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    15.00  to  16.00 

No.  1  busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace  use) 15.50  to  16.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works  use)    15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 15.50  to  16.00 

Hea^•J■  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)         16.00  to  17.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling   mills) 16.00  to  16.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  cast 22.00  to  23.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     20.00  to  21.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove  plate    (for  steel   plant  use)    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad   malleable    15.50  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes   (new  specifications)    14.50  to  15.00 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 

Steel  axles    27.50  to  28.00 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Nov.  6. — The  prices  on  all  scrap  material 
remained  approximately  the  same  as  quoted  a  week  ago. 
The  Dodge  awards  for  November  delivery  developed  the 
fact  that  there  were  fewer  manufacturers  and  furnaces 
bidding  on  this  tonnage  but  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  dealers.  The  following  prices  are  on 
a  gross  ton  basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting 
stove  plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $16.00  to  $17.00 

Shoveling  steel    16.00  to    17.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 21.00  to    23.00 

Cast  borings    13.00  to    14.00 

Automobile    cast    scrap 23.00  to    25.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to    23.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    16.50  to    17.50 

Car  wheels 21.00  to    22.00 


Chicago 


Pig  Iron   Prices  Decline  $1   —  Unexpected 
Activity  in  Building 

Chicago,  Nov.  6^ — Production  continues  to  improve, 
although  steel  works  have  been  unable  to  accumulate 
coal  reserves.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  added  a  blast 
furnace  at  Gary,  so  that  it  now  has  17  active  stacks 
out  of  its  29.  It  has  also  increased  its  steel  output  to 
74  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity.  The  Wisconsin  Steel 
Co.,  which  blew  in  a  second  blast  furnace  last  week, 
is  now  rolling  steel  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent  of 
capacity.  The  operations  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  re- 
mained unchanged.  Transportation  is  considerably  im- 
proved, although  coking  coal  is  not  coming  into  this 
district  in  the  volume  desired.  This  is  probably  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  concentration  on  shipments  to 
Lake  Erie  ports  for  movement  by  water  to  the  North- 
west. With  a  continuance  of  good  weather,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  satisfy  Northwestern  needs 
before  another  month  has  passed,  and  that  shipments 
in  greater  quantity  will  then  move  to  bhis  district. 

The  lack  of  fuel  is  hardly  more  serious  than  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
arrival  of  cold  weather  will  cause  many  men  to  seek 
inside  work. 

In  finished  steel  products,  there  is  little  change  in 
prices,  but  pig  iron  is  weak  with  a  minimum  of  buying. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  is  very  light  and  prices  are  weak. 
Current  demand  is  confined  to  spot  iron,  and  there  is  a 
notable  lack  of  interest  in  first  quarter  requirements. 
The  decline  in  inquiry  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  falling 
off  in  industrial  activity,  as  melters  appear  to  be  as 
busy  as  at  any  time  this  year.  Neither  do  they  have 
heavy  stocks,  as  they  are  pressing  for  deliveries  against 
contracts.  Apparently  they  are  remaining  out  of  the 
market  in  the  belief  that  prices  will  decline.  Their 
apathy  has,  in  fact,  brought  out  some  price  shading, 
sales  having  been  made  at  various  base  prices  all  the 
way  from  $31,  furnace,  down  to  $30.  Sizable  sales 
have  been  exceptional,  among  them  a  few  thousand 
tons  of  local  off  basic.  The  sharp  decline  in  Southern 
iron  has  developed  little  buying,  notwithstanding 
marked  improvement  in  shipments  from  the  South. 
Addition  sellers  are  quoting  $25  base,  Birmingham, 
but  we  note  one  sale  of  300  tons  at  $26.  Silvery  is 
soft  and  has  been  offered  at  from  $2  to  $3  under  the 
new  prices  announced  last  week.  No  sales  are  re- 
ported, however.  Despite  foreign  competition,  several 
hundred  tons  of  domestic  low  phosphorous  have  again 
been  sold  to  a  Chicago  district  buyer  at  $38,  Valley 
furnace.  A  Michigan  melter  has  put  out  a  tentative 
inquiry  for  1000  to  1500  tons  of  Southern  foundry,  2.25 
to  2.75  per  cent  silicon,  for  first  quarter. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
^mers'  yards,  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sil,  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago      $36.15 

Northern  coke.   No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     $31.00  to    32.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2, 

sil.    1.75    to    2.25 30.00  to    31.00 

Northern    high    phos 30.00  to    31.00 

Southern  No.  2 31.00  to    32.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 30.00  to    31.00 

Basic    30.00  to    31.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1 

to  2  per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silvery,   sil.    8  per  cent 44.2!) 

Ferroalloys. — Outside  of  a  few  carload  sales,  ferro- 
manganese  is  quiet  and  unchanged  as  to  price.  Spiegel- 
eisen  is  now  available  at  as  low  as  $46.05,  delivered. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $108.66, 
delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $65  delivered 
(nominal)  ;  spiegelsein,  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05  to 
$47,   delivered. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  still  of  satis- 
factory volume,  although  not  so  brisk  as  some  weeks 
ago.  The  agricultural  implement  makers,  who  were 
believed  to  have  covered   their  requirements,  are  now 
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coming  in  for  some  additional  tonnage.'  This  unex- 
pected development  is  accounted  for  by  implement  sales 
in  the  South.  Instead  of  curtailing  their  operations, 
farm  equipment  manufacturers  look  forward  to  a  slight 
improvement  over  the  output  which  they  have  been  able 
to  maintain  thus  far  this  year.  The  railroads,  the  car 
builders,  the  automobile  industry  and  reinforcing  bar 
sellers  continue  to  seek  tonnage.  Bar  iron  remains 
quiet  with  prices  unchanged.  Demand  for  hard  steel 
bars  is  not  so  heavy  as  a  month  ago,  but  prices  remain 
firm. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2c.  to  .2.10c.. 
Chicago;  common  bar  iron,  2.50c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel. 
2c..   Chicago  mill. 

.Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  3.80c.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squ.ires  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at   2.30c.  base ;  hoops,   4.15c. ;   bands,   3.55c. 

Plates. — Car  builders,  tank  fabricators  and  rail- 
roads are  still  active  buyers  of  plates,  as  well  as  shapes 
and  bars.  Fully  500,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required  by 
cars  now  on  inquiry.  Two  oil  storage  tank  inquiries 
involve  a  total  of  12,000  tons  of  plates. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.30c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote  2.90a  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Wire  Products. — Specifications  are  heavier  than  for 
some  weeks,  and  while  they  are  confined  largely  to  nails 
and  plain  wire,  some  excellent  business  in  barbed  wire 
has  also  come  in,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
season  for  fence  building  is  practically  over.  Slightly 
more  favorable  reports  are  heard  from  the  agricultural 
sections,  particularly  from  the  South.  The  plants  of  the 
leading  interest  have  been  unable  to  increase  operations 
materially,  those  mills  now  running  being  on  a  60  per 
cent  basis.  It  seems  probable  that  production  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  short  of  demand  for  some  time.  For  mill 
prices,  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  1247. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago  :  Xo.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.30  per  100  lb.  ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.45  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90  per  keg. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Aside  from  small  orders 
for  track  supplies,  the  market  is  without  features. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43 ; 
light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.S5c.  to  3c.,  mill ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts.  3.85c.  to  4c.,  mill ;  iron  tie 
plates,  2.50c. ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.35c..  f.o.b.  mill ; 
angle  bars,   2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.50c.  base  and  track  bolts  4.50c.  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  business  continues  lighter 
than  in  September,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  heavy  specifications  placed  during  that  month.  Bolt 
and  nut  plants  are  operating  at  a  good  rate  and  are 
getting  improved  deliveries  of  steel  from  the  mills. 
Orders  from  the  automobile  industry  continue  to  decline, 
in  view  of  re<luced  operations  of  all  plants  except  those 
making  the  cheaper  cars.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  falling  off  in  automobile  production  is  less  than 
is  generally  the  case  at  this  season.  Further  evidences 
of  a  desire  to  contract  for  a  considerable  period  ihead 
instead  of  buying  for  30  to  60  days'  requirements  have 
appeared.  The  Nash  Motor  Co.  is  now  in  the  market 
for  nuts  for  20,000  cars,  or  roughly  its  requirements 
during  the  first  half  of  next  year".  There  is  better 
feeling  among  the  farm  implement  makers  and  some 
fair-sized  specifications  for  bolts  and  rivets  have  been 
received  from  them.  Farm  machinery  orders  from  the 
South  are  reported  to  be  much  improved.  The  Sep- 
tember discounts  on  bolts  and  nuts  still  rule  in  this 
market. 

n^^^^T^-  ''"°'*  .f,"""S.'",'-"  '"'^•'''«'  3.'5c. ;  boiler 
«nt  ;ff  ■  ■J^  •  ""'''""<'  t?"'"*  viP  to  %  X  4  in.,  50  per 
?4  I  ^  In  .?*''^^'^t''-  ^"  ""•  ""-riage  bolts  up  to 
fh  X  b  \n..  4o  oft;  larger  sizes,  45  o(t  ■  hot  Dressed 
nu,^'   tT;Y"'^J'."''  ho^agons.  tapped.  $2.75  otrrbTa'^k 

souare  hH",rt»  ^'^'''^''  "'■  '"J  ^'■*"-«'  eimlet  points, 
square  ne.ids,  5a  per  cent  off. 

Sheets.--The  local  independent  has  not  yet  opened 
Its  books  for  first  quarter,  but  it  expects  to  find  it 
necessary  to  allocate  its  tonnage  in  view  of  numerous 
requests  for  space  received  from  customers.     Eastern 


mills  have   taken  some  new   business   in   this  territory 
at  the  prices  quoted  below. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  28  black.  2.50c. 
for  No.  10  biue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed,   4.85c.    for    black    and    5.S5c.    for    galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Shading  of  prices  is  growing 
commoner  as  trade  slackens  and  sellers  become  more 
concerned  about  building  up  a  winter  backlog.  Business 
for  shipment  from  warehouse  is  being  taken  at  all  the 
way  from  2.20c.  to  2.50c.,  while  good-sized  tonnages  for 
delivery  from  mill  are  being  placed  at  from  2c.  to  2.10c., 
Chicago.     Recent  lettings  include: 

Sinclair  Refining  Co..  plant  additions.  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
500  tons,  and  at  Houston,  Tex.,  500  tons,  a  total  of  1000 
tons   to  Truscon   Steel   Co. 

Bryant  Paper  Co..  paper  mill.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  200  tons 
to    Truscon    Steel    Co. 

Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  plant.  Chicago,  400  tons  to 
Kalman   Steel  Co. 

Research  Laboratory.  University  of  Illinois.  Chicago,  100 
tons  to  OIney  J.  Dean  &  Co. 

Penitentiary  building,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  150  tons  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  high  school  building.  100  tons  to 
Kalman  Steel  Co. 

School,  Sharon,  Pa.,   150  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Bridge,   Hillman,   Mich.,   100   tons  to   Kalman   Steel   Co. 

Calumet  power  station.  Commonwealth  Kdison  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,   100    tons   to   Kalman   Steel   Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Spoor  apartment  hotel,  Chicago.  500  tons. 

Steel  Castings. — The  miscellaneous  castings  for  fully 
38,000  cars  recently  ordered  have  not  yet  been  placed, 
and  there  is  also  considerable  castings  work  for  loco- 
motives pending.  Steel  foundries  therefore  expect  to 
maintain  their  present  favorable  operations.  There  is 
now  less  talk  of  further  advances  in  car  castings, 
although,  if  labor  costs  continue  to  go  up,  such  action 
may  prove  necessary. 

Structural  Material. — Building  activity  is  showing 
unexpected  buoyancy  for  this  season.  Permits  issued  in 
this  city  in  October  e.xceeded  those  for  September. 
New  fabricating  inquiries  involve  a  total  of  25,000  tons 
of  steel,  the  individual  jobs  ranging  from  a  few  hun- 
dred tons  up  to  6000  tons. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouse. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Transportation  conditions  are 
steadily  improving,  but  interest  in  the  market  continues 
to  lag  and  it  is  probable  that  prospective  buyers  regard 
the  weakness  of  Southern  pig  iron  as  a  cue  to  po.stpone 
their  purchases  of  pipe.  Nokomis,  111.,  has  rejected  bids 
on  160  tons.  Ferndale,  Mich.,  has  awarded  400  tons  to 
James  B.  Clow  &  Sons.  Marlin,  Tex.,  have  let  560  tons 
of  6-in.  to  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  A  private 
inquiry  is  pending  for  150  tons  of  6-in.  for  a  subdivision 
extension. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $57.20  ;  6-in.  and  above, 
$51.20   to  $53.20  ;   class  .-V  and   gas  pipe,   $3   extra. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  in  iron  and  steel 
have  made  no  changes  in  prices  and  apparently  none 
is  in  prospect.  Business  is  in  good  volume  and  is 
steadily  expanding,  coming  from  a  greater  diversity  of 
users.  Notable  among  buyers  are  manufacturers  of 
products  used  in  building  construction,  particularly  in 
interior  equipment.  The  effects  of  railroad  car  buying 
are  also  felt  in  warehouse  orders. 

Old  Material. — Weakness  is  more  pronounced  and 
prices  of  most  grades  of  scrap  continue  to  decline. 
Various  factors  contributing  to  this  condition  include  the 
lack  of  buying  by  the  large  users,  the  indefinite  shut- 
down of  one  bar  iron  mill  and  an  embargo  on  shipments 
to  another  until  Nov.  20,  liberal  offerings  by  holders  of 
scrap  who  desire  to  liquidate  before  the  market  sinks 
lower,  better  shipments  from  the  railroads  as  well  as 
from  country  dealers  and  a  weaker  tone  in  the  pig  iron 
market.  An  uncertain  element  which  may  materially 
affect  the  future  course  of  prices  is  the  weather.  The 
unusually  mild  temperatures  which  have  prevailed  up 
to  this  time  have  facilitated  the  collection  and  prepara- 
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tion  of  scrap  and  a  continuance  of  favorable  weather 
would  greatly  augment  the  supply  of  materials  avail- 
able. While  consumer  buying  is  at  a  low  ebb,  the  cur- 
rent melt  of  scrap  shows  no  decline  and  in  some  direc- 
tions is  increasing.  Railroad  lists  include  the  Great 
Northern,  1000  tons,  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
GOO  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per   Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    J23.50  to  $24.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 25.00  to    25.50 

Relaving  rails.  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to    27.00 

Helaying  rails.  65-lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forced  steel  car  wheels  22.50  to    23.00 

Rails    for    rolling 19.00  to    19.50 

Steel    rails,    less    than    3    ft 20.50  to    21.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 17.75  to    IS. 25 

Frog.s.    switches   and    guards    cut 

apart     17.75  to    18.25 

Shoveling  steel 17.50  to    18.00 

Drop    forge    flashings 12.00  to    12.50 

Hvdraulic  compressed  sheet 15.00  to    15.50 

Axle    turnings 15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Xct    Ton 
Iron   angles   and   splice   bars....    22.50  to    23.00 

Steel    angle    bars 17.50  to    18.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....    22.00  to    22.50 

Iron     car    axles 24.50  to    25.00 

Steel    car    axles.,..' 19.00  to    19.50 

No.  1  busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

No.    2   busheling 10.00  to    10.50 

Cut    forge     15.50  to    16.00 

Pipe    and    flues 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Xo,    2  railroad   wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 19.50  to    20.00 

Coil     springs 21.50  to    22.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 20.50  to    21.00 

No.    1    railroad    cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Low    phos.     punchings 17.50  to    18.00 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 17.50  to    18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast     borings 13.00  to    13.50 

Stove    plate 17,00  to    17.50 

Grate    bars 16.50  to    17.00 

Brake    shoes 16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable 21.00  to    21.50 

Agricultural    malleable 21.00  to    21.50 


Cincinnati 


Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron  Declines  $1 — Mod- 
erate Sales  of  Alabama  Grades 

Cincinnati,  Nov,  6 — While  the  market  generally 
is  quiet,  more  interest  was  shown  last  week  than  in  the 
previous  one,  and  several  fair-sized  sales  are  noted. 
The  price  situation  generally  speaking  is  weaker,  and 
southern  Ohio  iron  is  down  $1  on  a  number  of  small 
sales.  The  Southern  market  remains  at  $25,  Birmingham, 
with  more  furnaces  quoting  this  figure.  Included  in 
sales  was  one  of  3000  tons  of  Southern  iron  to  a  pipe 
maker  with  plants  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  $25  base,  A  Virginia  pipe  company  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  1000  tons  of  Virginia  iron  at  slightly 
under  $30,  furnace.  A  central  Ohio  malleable  shop 
bought  800  tons,  divided  between  a  lake  furnace  and  a 
southern  Ohio  maker,  at  $30,  furnace.  We  also  note 
a  sale  of  500  tons  of  high  sulphur  iron  to  a  northern 
Ohio  melter  at  slightly  less  than  quoted  for  the  base 
grade.  An  inquiry  for  100  tons  from  a  car  manu- 
facturing plant  is  the  only  one  of  consequence  being 
figured  on,  melters  apparently  being  determined  to 
stay  out  of  the  market  until  absolutely  forced  to  buy 
to  keep  running.  Shipments  from  Tennessee  furnaces 
are  very  good,  but  from  the  Birmingham  district  little 
improvement  is   apparent. 

Based  on  freisrht  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and    $2.27    from   Ironton.   we  quote   f.o.b.   Cincinnati: 

Southern    coke,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(base)    $29.05  to  $31.05 

Southern    coke.    sil.    2.25    to    2,75 

( No.   2  soft) 29.55 

Ohio  .silvery  (nominal),  8  per  cent  41.77 

.Southern    Ohio    coke.    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    (No.  2) 32.27 

Basic  Northern 31.27 

Malleable    32.27 

Finished  Material. — The  demand  for  finished  mate- 
rials has  tapered  off  somewhat  in  this  district,  and  oc- 
casional orders  for  small  tonnages  represent  the  activ- 
ity in  the  market.  With  prices  showing  some  weakness, 
buyers  apparently  are  content  to  await  further  develop- 
ments, and  in  the  meantime  shipments  on  contracts  are 
taking  care  of  present  demands.  Tank  and  boiler  manu- 
facturers in  the  Southern  districts  are  showing  interest 
in    first     quarter     plate     business,   and   it    is    expected 


that  some  fair  orders  will  be  placed  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  sheet  market  is  showing  con- 
siderable activity  compared  with  other  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  prices  are  being  pretty  well  maintained.  While 
3,40c.  and  4,40c,  for  black  and  galvanized  sheets  have 
been  quoted,  most  of  the  orders  being  placed  are  at 
3.50c.  and  4.50c.,  and  in  some  cases  galvanized  sheets 
are  being  booked  at  4.(;0c.  Automobile  body  sheets  con- 
tinue to  be  in  good  demand  at  5c,  and  blue  annealed  are 
quoted  at  2.50c.  to  2.75c.,  the  majority  of  the  orders 
being  taken  at  2,(j0c.  There  is  only  occasional  demand 
for  wire  fence,  carload  orders  being  the  limit.  On  nails, 
however,  much  activity  is  reported,  due  principally  to 
the  fact  that  mills  have  not  been  shipping  on  contracts. 
On  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  2c,  is  the  going  price,  al- 
though on  undesirable  specifications  2.10c.  to  2,15c.  is 
quoted.  In  the  structural  field,  no  new  projects  have 
appeared,  and  the  awards  have  been  light. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Prices  on  reinforcing  bars  have 
slumped  off  to  about  2c,  mill,  with  engineering  services 
included.  The  demand  is  fairly  heavy.  Recent  awards 
include: 

Doctors'    Offlce     Building.    Cincinnati,     800     tons,    to 

Pollak   Steel   Co. 
Offlce     building    for     Railway     Clerks'     Brotherhood, 

Cincinnati.    500   tons,   to   Bourne-Puller  Co. 
High  school.   Louisville,   Ky..    150   tons,   general   con- 
tract to  C.  A.  Koerner  (To. 
Warehouse   Business, — Local   jobbers    report    a    big 
demand  for  concrete  bars,  small  shapes,  and  wire  nails. 
Bolts  and  nuts  are    also    moving  better.     Prices,  while 
having   a    softening   tendency,   are  holding  at  previous 
levels, 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
2.95e.  base;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base;  hoops, 
4.05c.  base;  bands,  3.S5c.  base;  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base ;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4.25c.  base ;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c.  ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire.  $3.10  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails, 
$3.20  per  keg,  base. 

Coke. — Further  reductions  are  noted  in  coke  prices, 
with  a  fair  demand  for  foundry  fuel  being  maintained. 
Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  $8  to  $8.50, 
and  foundry  $8.50  to  $10;  Wise  County  furnace  can  be 
had  at  $8  and  foundry  at  $10.  No  change  is  noted  in 
New  River  foundry  or  by-product  fuels,  but  Pocahontas 
foundry  is  down  50c.  to  $10.50. 

Old  Material. — Local  dealers  report  little  activity 
in  the  scrap  market.  The  Government  sold  6500  tons 
of  shell  forgings,  copper  bands  attached,  stored  in 
Columbus,  at  $20.52,  anil  these  in  turn  have  been  turned 
over  by  the  buyer  at  a  higher  figure.  The  market 
generally  is  weaker,  and  prices  on  all  grades  are  at 
least  50c.  a  ton  lower. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $12.50  to  $14.00 

Iron   rails    16.50  to  17.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up....  26.00  to  26.50 

Rails    for    rolling 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy    melting  steel 17.00  to  18.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.50  to  16.50 

Car  wheels 19.50  ta  20.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.   1  railroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast   borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Steel   turnings    10.00  to  10.50 

Railroad    cast    17.50  to  18.50 

No.  1  machinerv 20.50  to  21.00 

Burnt    scrap    11.50  to  12.00 

Iron    axles    20.00  to  20.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  14.00  to  15.00 

Pipes  and   flues 8.50  to  9.00 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  31. — It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  steel  market  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  particularly 
active  at  the  moment.  The  building  industry  provides 
the  greatest  and  steadiest  activity,  as  it  has  for  several 
months  past,  all  parts  of  the  State  showing  a  good 
expansion  in  this  respect.  Individual  jobs,  for  the  most 
part,  are  moderate  in  size,  but  the  aggregate  tonnage  is 
very  considerable.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  new 
projects  in  the  San  Francisco  region  is  the  proposed 
17-story  P.  G.  &  E.  building  to  be  located  on  lower 
Market  Street.  It  is  estimated  that  around  1800  tons 
of  reinforcing  bars  will  be  involved.  Several  hundred 
tons  have  been  contracted  for  a  State  building  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  both  Fresno  and  Modesto  are  planning  good- 
sized  structures.    A  new  bank  for  Salt  Lake  wi'.l  require 
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a  sizable  tonnage.  The  price  of  bars  has  shown  an 
upward  tendency  of  late,  and  at  present  mills  are 
quoting  $2.95  for  concrete  reinforcing  and  $2.70  for 
merchant  bars,  f.o.b.  cars,  San  Francisco.  Among  the 
recent  awards  is  2500  tons  to  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
for  the  Los  Angeles  bascule  bridge,  and  300  tons  of 
structural  steel  to  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Co.  for  a 
Los  Angeles  railroad.  The  heavy  materials  have  not 
displayed  any  great  price  changes  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Plates  are  still  the  most  unsettled,  being  quoted 
from  2.45c.  to  2.75c.,  or  even  higher,  according  to  mill. 
The  tonnage  on  the  market  has  been  moderate,  but  not 
unusually  large.  Sheets  are  holding  to  their  levels 
pretty  well.  Specialty  lines  are  moving  consistently  at 
good  prices. 

Coke. — A  moderately  good  business  is  reported  for 
the  fortnight  period,  but  again,  as  in  the  case  of  pig 
iron,  the  placing  of  new  orders  is  greatly  handicapped 
by  shortage  of  steamer  space,  and  lack  of  English  offer- 
ings, due,  it  appears,  to  the  foreign  ovens  being  practi- 
cally sold  up  for  higher  quality  coke  which  will  stand 
the  handling  in  transit.  Prices,  accordingly,  are  firm, 
but  do  not  show  any  particular  variation  from  the  levels 
quoted  two  weeks  ago.  A  few  buyers  in  this  market 
have  been  purchasing  small  quantities  of  domestic 
material  for  prompt  shipment,  but  prices  are  not  yet 
very  attractive. 

Canadian  Scrap  Market  Revives 

Toronto,  Nov.  5. — The  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
scrap  materials  is  just  beginning  to  show  improvement 
after  a  period  of  stagnation  that  has  held  the  market 
in  its  grip  for  about  two  years.  Steel  plants  and  foun- 
dries are  entering  the  market  both  for  spot  delivery 
and  for  delivery  later  on  in  the  year.  Mills  are  buying 
heavy  melting  steel  and  turnings  in  larger  tonnages 
than  has  been  the  case  for  some  months.  Foundries  in 
their  turn  are  placing  orders  for  large  tonnages  of  No.  1 
machinery  cast  and  despite  the  fact  that  dealers  are 
offering  ai-ound  $18  per  net  ton  Toronto  for  this  com- 
modity, there  is  very  little  coming  out  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  eases  scrap  yards  are  very  short  of  machinery 
cast.  Other  lines  of  scrap  are  also  showing  signs  of 
improvement  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  local  dealers  that 
business  will  be  making  rapid  strides  toward  the  normal 
stage  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 


President  Warner  Is  Optimistic 

President  Jonathan  Warner  of  the  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  voices  the  belief  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  about  to  experience  a  period  of  prosperity 
with  more  regular  employment  and  larger  wages  for 
everyone.  "We  are  gradually  overcoming  all  post-war 
difficulties  and  getting  back  to  enduring  prosperity. 
The  last  quarter  of  the  year  will  be  the  best  one,"  he 
states. 

The  Trumbull  company  is  establishing  new  produc- 
tion records  in  its  strip  mill  department. 


Scrap  Rate  Decision 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  dismissed  the  complaint  of  Louis  Cohen 
&  Son  vs.  New  York  Central  et  al.,  the  opinion  holding 
the  rate  on  scrap  iron,  $6.30  per  ton  in  carloads,  from 
Newberry  Junction,  Pa.,  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  November 
1920  and  February  1921  was  not  unreasonable  or  un- 
duly prejudicial. 


Improving  Coal  Situation 

Washington,  Nov.  4. — Industrial  users  of  coal  ar'e 
beginning  to  accumulate  some  reserves,  and  the  general 
steam  coal  situation  may  now  be  regarded  as  fairly 
satisfactory,  according  to  Federal  Fuel  Distributor, 
C.  E.  Spens.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  sup- 
plies of  domestic  bituminous  coal  are  fairly  well  as- 
sured, states  Mr.  Spens,  although  in  some  sections 
available  supplies  would  quickly  vanish  in  the  event  of 
severe  weather  conditions  and  consequent  retardation 
of  transportation.  For  the  past  few  weeks  the  average 
spot  price  for  all  grades  of  bituminous  coal  has  steadily 
declined,  while  production  figures  have  mounted. 

The  Northwest  territory,  for  instance,  served  largely 
by  lake  transportation  will  need  for  all  purposes  ap- 
proximately 4,000,000  additional  tons  before  the  close 
of  navigation,  in  addition  to  all  rail  movement  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  etc.,  to  care  for  its  requirements  until 
April  1.  Barring  unexpected  difficulties,  with  dumpings 
at  Lake  Erie  ports  averaging  at  least  1,000,000  tons 
per  week,  it  is  anticipated  that  these  requirements  will 
be  accomplished. 

In  Illinois  the  available  supply  on  hand  is  low,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  coal  mined  within  the  State  and  adjoining  terri- 
tories has  been,  and  is,  moving  all  rail  to  the  North- 
west to  supplement  the  Lake  allotment  from  eastern 
fields.  It  is  important  that  far  distant  communities 
be  served  at  this  time,  nearby  communities  can,  of 
course,  be  taken  care  of  with  little  delay. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  of  bituminous  coals,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  present  trend. 
For  the  week  ended  Sept.  23,  the  average  spot  price 
of  all  grades  of  coal  was  $5.06  per  ton. 

For  the  week  ended  Sept.  30 $4.89  per  ton 

For  the  week  ended  Oct.      7 4.60  per  ton 

For  the  week  ended  Oct.    14 4.4.")   per  ton 

For  the  week  ended  Oct.    21 4.26  per  ton 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  above  average  prices 
have  been  "held  up"  by  the  comparatively  higher  prices 
received  for  domestic  coals,  the  margin  between  "run- 
of-mine"  and  "lump"  coals  having  in  some  instances 
been  abnormally  large.  The  results  of  recent  confer- 
ences, and  pending  conferences,  with  coal  operators 
in  the  various  districts,  in  the  matter  of  maximum  f.o.b. 
mine  prices,  particularly  on  prepared  sizes  of  coal  for 
household  use,  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  reflected  in  these 
average  market  prices. 

The  necessary  distribution  of  coals  is  dependent 
principally  upon  two  factors  at  the  present  time: 
climatic  conditions  and  transportation.  The  latter 
factor  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  former, 
although  it  should  also  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  transportation  lines  of  this  country  have 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  recent 
railway  strike,  and  that  in  addition,  the  offerings  of 
tonnage  of  all  character  are  almost  at  the  peak  in  the 
history  of  the  carriers. 


A  number  of  steel  and  foundry  companies  with  prop- 
erty within  the  city  limits  of  Pittsburgh  are  confronted 
by  a  stiff  advance  in  tax  valuations  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Asses- 
sors. The  board  has  been  appraising  industrial  land 
values  for  taxing  purposes  over  the  entire  city  and  has 
made  increases  over  the  former  taxing  valuations  of 
anywhere  from  50  to  125  per  cent.  This  means  higher 
taxes  even  if  there  is  no  change  in  rate  of  assessment 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  believed  the  rate  also  will 
go  up. 


Blast  Furnace  Notes 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  blew  in  its  second  or  B  fur- 
nace for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  11. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  a  furnace  is 
operating  in  Virginia.  The  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  blew  in  its  Max  Meadows  furnace  on  Oct.  9. 

Of  the  32  blast  furnaces  blown  in  during  October, 
the  independent  steel  companies  had  16;  the  Steel 
Corporation  7  and  merchant  producers  9.  Of  the 
3  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked,  2  were  operated  by 
independent  steel  companies  and  one  by  the  Steel 
Corporation. 


The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  12,  for  a 
quantity  of  steel  wire  nails  for  eastern  and  western 
navy  yards,  schedule  273;  also,  until  Nov.  21,  for  3750  ft. 
of  galvanized  steel  pipe  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
San    Francisco. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Structural   Material 
Beams,   clianncls,   etc 2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars.  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,   per  lb 2.G0C. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 2.9ac.  to  3.00c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.14 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  sliafting,   base,   per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.70 

Bright  plain  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  Tence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

SprinK  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.25c.  to  3.35c. 

Galvanized   wire,   base,   per   100   lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized   staples,   base,    per  keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,   base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished   staples,   base,    per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,   per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads    (to  jobbers) 70 ^  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  oft  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. . .  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter,   rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Chit  threads   50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60  and  5  per  cen  t  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos    1.  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger    and    longer    sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  he.\.  blank  nuts... $3. 25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts  : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S. ..  .75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Small   sizes,  S.   A.  E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.   A.   E.,   %   in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 80  and  5  percent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,  5  and  2>^  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screw 75  per  cent  off  list 

Hilled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap    screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Small    rivets    65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  ..  .$2.75  to  $2.85 

Spikes,  Ml  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb 3.85  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  inn  lb 2.35 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pine 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 


Inches 


%   to   %. 

%    

%    

1  to  3... 


49 


Galv. 
2314 
2914 
4  6v: 


Inches  Black 

V*    to    % -|-_7 


Galv. 
+  33 


1   to  1% 34 


214    to   6. 


Lap  Weld 

471/'    12.. 
51Vj        2% 
47  V-.       7    to 
46  Mi    I 


Butt  Weld  extra  strong,  plain  end3 


U    to    %. 

Vj    

%    

1   to  1%. 


28  Mi 
34  M: 
46% 
51Vj 
53  V. 
54>/. 


1   to   l^ 34 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  pi 
.  .      57  4 

21.^    to   4 61  5 


4V4    to  6. 


to   f. 


2%  to  4. 
414  to  6. 
7  to  8.  .  . 
9   to   12.  . 


9   to    12 50  ; 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2  y^  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 211 

2  to  214  in 36 

2^4    to   3    in 47 

314  to  13  in 52 


Charcoal  Iron 
IMi  in +   I 

1  %  to  1  %  in 3 

2  to  2%  in IS 

2%  to  3  in 18 

314    to   41^    in 20 

To   large  buyers  of  steel   tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent   is  allowed. 

Standard    Commercial  Seamless   Boiler   Tubes 

Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  t.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh,  follow : 
1  in 55        I    214    and    2%    in 38 

3  in 42 

I    3%  to  4  in 47 

I    4%   in.  and  5  in 39 


11-4    and  ly.    in 47 

1%  in 31 

2  and  214   in 34 


Hot  Rolled 

3  in 44         I    314  to  4  in 49 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  prio« 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon    under    0.30,    base 85  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon   0.30    to   0.40,   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater   Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.   10  gage 16 

214-in.  O.D.  12  gage 16 

214-in.  O.D.  11  gage 17 


Cents  per  Pt. 

2^-in.  O.D.  10  gage 19 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 34 

m-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 

5>-;.-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


Tin  Plate 

Standard   cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,  200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating    $9.30    I    25-lb.  coating   I.   C $14.25 

8-lb.   coating  I.   C.  .  .  .      9.60        30-lb.   coating  I.  C.  .  .  .    15.25 

15-lb.  coating  1.   C 11.80    !    35-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-Ib.  coating  I.  C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.   C 17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.75c. 

Box   Annealed,   One   Pass   Cold   Rolled 

No.,28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base,  per  lb 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Oalvanized 

No.   28   (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel   products,   in   carload   lots,    to   points   named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia.    domestic.$0.325 

Philadelphia,    export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic...  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,    export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,    Toungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0,295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City   0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) ...  O.Tnri 

St.  Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver    1.275 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis     0.385 

Jacksonville,    all    rail..  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New  Orleans 0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on.  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
Is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.:  rods,  w-ire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c.;  wire  fencing,  nettingi  and  stretcher.  SOc. :  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  5nc. ; 
over  8   in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
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FRENCH  MARKET  QUIETER 

Export    Demaml    Offsets   Lighter   Domestic   Busi- 
iness — Prices  Generally  I  nchanged 

Paris,  Oct.  26.— Although  French  ironworks  are,  on 
the  whole,  kept  busy  on  old  orders,  there  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a  decline  in  the  home  demand  since  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  Raw  and  semi-finished  ma- 
terials, however,  continue  active,  owing  to  the  export 
demand;  but  rolled  merchant  products  are  rather 
neglected,  with  weakening  prices. 

Both  the  continued  appreciation  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling and  depreciation  of  the  mark  are  favorably  in- 
fluencing French  exports. 

Iron  Ore.— France  produced  in  August  1,938,000  tons 
of  iron  ore,  with  stocks  at  the  end  of  that  month  amount- 
ing to  3,198,000  tons,  as  against  3,237,000  tons  at  the 
end  of  July.  In  1913  the  corresponding  average  monthly 
production  (Alsace-Lorraine  included)  was  3,582,000 
tons. 

France  exported  in  August  599,732  tons  of  iron  ore 
and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1922  5,590,769  tons. 

Coke. — Germany  delivered  to  France  and  Luxem- 
burg 179,000  tons  of  coke  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
October  and  183,300  tons  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
September,  of  which  72  per  cent  went  to  France  and  28 
per  cent  to  Luxemburg. 

Foundry  Pig  Iron. — The  blowing-in  of  several  blast 
furnaces  is  reported,  notably  a  third  furnace  at  the 
Hauts-f^ourneaux  de  Saulnes,  Meurthe-ct-Moselle,  which 
are  producing  a  grade  of  pig-iron  in  considerable  de- 
mand. 

The  market  for  foundry  iron  is  steady.  Available 
supplies  are  scarce  and,  although  domestic  orders  are 
restricted,  some  good  business  is  being  done  for  export, 
especially  to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain.  The  average  present  selling  price  of 
chill-cast  foundry  pig  iron  No.  3  P.  L.,  is  about  225  fr. 
at  producing  works  in  Lorraine;  but  numerous  orders 
are  reported  at  prices  up  to  235  to  240  fr.  For  export, 
the  price  now  quoted  is  255  to  260  fr.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp 
(Belgian  currency).  Hematite  pig  iron  is  now  firm 
and  demand  is  improving.  Present  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows, delivered: 

Francs 
Northern  ami  northwestern  areas....    320  to  325 

Paris  area    330  to  340 

Eastern  area    300  to  310 

Central  and  southern  areas *270  to  300 

•F.o.b.  works. 
Imported  British  East  Coast  hematite  is  now  oflFered 
at  325  fr.,  c.i.f.  French  northern  ports.  Spiegeleisen  is 
now  selling  at  producing  works  in  the  east  of  France 
at  350  fr.  for  10  to  12  per  cent  mn.,  and  405  to  430  fr. 
for  12  to  18  per  cent  mn. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — The  inland  demand  is 
rather  inactive,  but  as  the  works  have  orders  ahead  for 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  there  is  also  a  good 
export  business,  notably  with  Great  Britain,  prices  are 
firmly  held  and  exhibit. a  tendency  to  rise.  The  follow- 
ing prices  are  now  being  quoted  per  metric  ton  on  basic 
steel  (about  20  fr.  additional  for  or  en-hearth  material) 
by  some  Lorraine  works: 

Domestic,  Export,* 

f.o.b.  Worlis  f.o.b.  Antwerp 

Ingots     305to3in  310  to  315 

Rlooms    325  320  to  325 

Slabs  and  billets 340  to  350  355  to  3B0 

Sheet  billets    345  to  355  375  to  380 

•Belgian  currency. 

Beams. — The  Comptoir  Siderurgique  which  controls 
inland  sales  of  beams  and  heavy  rails  decided,  at  its 
meeting  of  October  19,  to  Teave  its  base  price  of  475 
fr.  on  beams  unchanged  at  least  until  its  next  assembly 
in  November.  For  export,  beams  are  quoted  at  380  to 
390  fr.  (Belgian  currency)  f.o.b.  .Antwerp,  which  is 
equal  to  about  360  fr.  (French  currency)  f.o.b.  produc- 
ing works. 

Rails. — Rail  mills  are  still  busy  on  old  orders.  The 
Comptoir  Siderurgique  is  quoting  on  the  home  market 


the  base  prices  of  525  fr.  for  heavy  rails  and  450  fr. 
for  sleepers.  Rails  of  less  than  14  kg.  are  being  offered 
by  Lorraine  at  400  to  410  fr.  for  shorn  and  440  to  450 
fr.  for  machined  rails.  For  export,  heavy  rails  are 
quoted  at  420  to  425  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  and  rails  under 
14  kg.  (shorn)  at  400  to  410  fr.   (Belgian  currency). 

Sheets  and  Plates. — Contrary  to  expectations,  the 
Comptoir  des  Toles  et  Larges  Plats,  at  its  meeting  of 
Oct.  20  resolved  to  leave  its  base  prices  unchanged. 
The  following  delivered  quotations  per  metric  ton  steel 
prevail : 

Francs 

Flats    610 

Heavy    sheets 650 

Medium   sheets 730 

Light    sheets 930 

For  export,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  the  following  prices  (Bel- 
gian currency)  are  being  quoted:  Open-hearth  sheets, 
5  mm.  and  heavier.  520  to  530  fr.;  Flats,  470  to  480  fr. 

Rolled  Merchant  Iron. — This  market  is  the  most  af- 
fected by  the  slacking  of  orders.  Prices  have  receded 
and  average  now  about  440  fr.  at  Lorraine  producing 
works.  The  export  price  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Belgian  cur- 
rency)  is  now  425  to  430  fr. 

Castings. — Castings  are  now  quieter,  except  in  the 
stove  branch. 

The  French  Higher  Railway  Board  resolved,  Oct.  19, 
that  the  general  revision  of  the  whole  schedule  of  rail- 
road rates,  which  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  must 
keep  within  a  maximum  limit  of  three  times  the  pre- 
war transportation  costs.  At  the  same  time,  it  fixed 
May  1,  1923,  as  the  latest  date  by  which  the  revision 
shall   be  completed. 


Swedish  Iron  and  Steel  Production 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  and  open-hearth  fur- 
naces in  Sweden  shows  little  alteration  in  comparison 
with  last  year.  The  production  of  pig  iron  has  gone 
back  from  383,200  metric  tons  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1913  to  120,900  tons  in  the  same  period  this 
year;  that  of  blooms  and  bars  from  77,700  to  14,200 
tons;  that  of  Bessemer  steel  from  55,600  to  19,900  tons, 
and  that  of  open-hearth  steel  from  218,200  to  101,300 
tons.  The  last  three,  however,  show  an  improvement 
over  last  year's  figures.  The  following  table  gives  the 
iron  and  steel  production  in  the  first  half  year  and  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1922  and  1921  in  metric  tons: 

Januar>'-July, 
First  Six  Months  Inclusive 

1922  1921  1922  1921 

Pig  iron    120.900  206.200  140,100  225.606 

Blooms  and  bars 14,200  11,900  17.200  13.800 

Bessemer  steel    19,900  12,000  24,100  15.400 

Open-hearth    steel    101.300  85,800  123,400  96,500 

Crucible  and  electric  steel  6.100  7.200  7,200  8.100 

Rolled    material    90,600  54.200  110,600  63,600 


Plant  Operations 

The  New  Process  Steel  Co.,  Nob'.esville,  Ind.,  has 
commenced  operations  at  the  first  unit  of  its  new  lo- 
cal plant,  recently  completed,  for  the  production  of 
small  T-rails,  steel  billets  and  structural  steel  special- 
ties. Three  other  plant  units  are  in  course  of  erection 
and  these  will  be  placed  to  service  as  soon  as  completed. 
It  is  expected  to  give  employment  to  more  than  200 
workers  within  60  days.  Clarence  Taylor  is  secretary 
and  James  Hundley  general  manager. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rairoad  has  placed  its  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  shops  on  a  full  time  basis,  seven-day  week,  day  and 
night,  and  will  maintain  this  schedule  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Production  is  devoted  to  repairs  on  locomo- 
tives and  cars. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
adopted  a  capacity  production  schedule,  with  large 
working  force. 

The  American  Bridge  Co.,  has  all  furnaces  in  blast 
at  its  Pencoyd  Works,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  with 
full  time  working  schedule. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co., 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  has  adopted  a  full  capacity  operating 
basis,  with  regular  working  force. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Karly  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New        St.  New        St. 

Nov.  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

1 14.12Vj  13.621/.  36.20  6. SO  6.45  7.45  7.10 

2 14.00  13.50  36.45  7.00  6.62'*'.  7.42y.  7.07V. 

3 14.00  13.50  37.30  7.12'.'.  6. SO  7.42V.  7.07V'. 

4 14.12Vj  13.62Vi  37.75  7.15  6.S5  7.42VJ  7.07V> 

6 14.12yj  13.62Vi  3S.00  7.15  6.85  7.45  7.10 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  6. 
None  of  the  markets  is  active  except  tin.  Only  a 
fair  demand  for  copper  prevails  at  unchanged  prices. 
The  tin  market  has  been  fairly  active  and  prices  have 
advanced.  There  has  been  a  sharp  advance  in  lead  but 
the  zinc  market  is  practically  unchanged. 

Copper. — Consumers  are  still  conservative  and  buy- 
ing of  copper  is  light.  The  market  price  depends  upon 
the  seller,  with  electrolytic  available  from  one  or  two 
sources  part  of  the  week  at  13.50c.,  refinery;  most  sell- 
ers, however,  adhere  to  13.62 Vic,  refinery.  It  is  believed 
that  at  present  very  little  metal  is  now  available  at  the 
lower  price  and  we  quote  the  general  market  for  electro- 
lytic copper  at  13.62 Vic,  refinery,  or  13.87 %c.,  delivered. 
Lake  copper  is  selling  at  14c.  to  14.21  %c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  feature  of  the  market  has  been  the  sale 
of  large  quantities  of  Straits  tin  during  the  week, 
amounting  to  close  to  1600  to  1700  tons  at  advancing 
prices.  One  explanation  is  the  continued  rapid  advance 
in  London,  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  American 
consumers  have  not  covered  their  requirements  beyond 
December,  particularly  the  tin  plate  makers.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  consumption  and  production  of  tin  are 
about  equal.  The  largest  sales  were  made  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  2,  with  500  tons,  mostly  features,  changing  hands 
at  between  36.25c.  to  36.75c.  Saturday  was  also  an 
active  day  with  400  to  500  tons  sold,  mostly  metal  on 
steamers  afloat,  at  37.62 y2e.  to  37.87 1/2 c.  Spot  Straits 
tin  is  quoted  to-day  at  38c.,  New  York,  the  highest  price 
of  the  year,  and  the  London  market  was  also  about  £'S 
per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago  at  £187  7s.  6d.  for  spot 
standard,  £187  15s.  for  future  standard  and  £188  15s. 
for  spot  Straits.  Deliveries  into  consumption  in  October 
were  considerably  larger  than  estimated  at  5603  tons, 
with  2859  tons  in  stock  and  landing  on  Oct.  31.  Im- 
ports for  the  first  10  months  have  been  41,715  tons,  as 
compared  with  18,143  tons  to  Nov.  1,  1921. 

Lead.— The  feature  of  the  market  has  been  the 
advances  made  by  the  leading  interest.  On  Nov.  1  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  advanced  its  price 
from  6.50c.  to  6.75c.,  New  York,  and  on  the  following 
day,  Nov.  2,  from  6.75c.  to  7c.,  New  York,  or  $10  per 
ton  in  two  days  which  is  the  largest  advance  made  in  a 
long  period.  The  outside  market  continues  to  be  at  a 
premium  over  the  prices  of  the  leading  intere.=t  at 
6.85c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.15c.,  New  York.  Lead  continues 
scarce  with  prompt  metal  hard  to  get  and  November 
lead  available  only  to  favored  customers.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned  books  are  not  yet  opened  for  December. 

Zinc. — The  principal  item  of  interest  in  this  market 
has  been  the  sale  of  about  7000  tons  for  export  to 
England.  While  this  is  not  a  large  amount  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  relatively  because  of  low  stocks 
in  this  country.  Domestic  demand,  however,  is  not 
heavy.  Prime  Western  for  early  delivery  is  quoted  at 
7.10c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.45c.,  New  York. 

Antimony. — Chinese  metal  for  early  delivery  in 
wkolesale  lots  is  quoted  at  6.60c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  leading  producer  in  this  country 
has  not  yet  made  public  its  quotations,  but  virgin  -netal, 
98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  available  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers at  around  21c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid. 


Old  Metals. — With  the  exception  of  white  metals 
the  market  is  featureless,  scrap  copper  and  brass  being 
very  dull,  while  lead  is  quite  active.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy    8.25 

Brass,   light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .      9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,   heavy   $.25 

Lead,  tea 4.75 

Zinc    4.75 

Chicago 

Nov.  7. — Copper  and  zinc  have  declined  while  lead 
has  advanced.  Copper  is  exceedingly  quiet  with  users 
showing  no  interest  in  anything  but  their  immediate  re- 
quirements. Zinc  buying  has  fallen  off  because  the  ex- 
tra material  which  2'alvanizers  ordered  to  protect  them- 
selves against  transportation  uncertainties,  is  now  being 
delivered.  Lead  has  gone  up  largely  because  of  two 
advances  by  the  leading  producer.  Buyers  experience 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  lead  requirements,  but 
the  scarcity  is  regarded  as  artificial  rather  than  real. 
Tin  consumers  remain  consistently  out  of  the  market, 
trading  being  confined  to  dealers.  Ordinarily  futures 
would  be  bought  on  an  advance,  but  such  is  not  now 
the  case.  Among  the  old  metals  lead  pipe  alone  has 
advanced.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper, 
14.25c.;  tin,  38c.  to  39c.;  lead,  6.85c.;  spelter,  7.15c.;  an- 
timony, 8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
11.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow 
brass,  7c.;  lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  4.75c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  23c.; 
tin  foil,  26c.;  block  tin,  30c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Nov.  7. — Lead  was  strong  and  up  35  to  40  points  for 
the  week  at  6.75c.  to  6.80c.,  carlots,  due  to  the  advance 
of  the  leading  interest.  Slab  zinc  was  up  5  points  at 
7.06c.  to  7.10c.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass, 
3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy 
yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.; 
zinc,  2c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  20c.,  tea  lead,  2c.  and 
aluminum,  9c. 


Large  Production  of  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 
Plants 

In  producing  79,026  tons  of  ingots  in  October,  it  is 
believed  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
established  a  record  for  a  12-unit  open-hearth  depart- 
ment. The  October  production  compares  with  68,197 
tons  of  ingots  produced  in  September  by  this  plant. 
The  company's  blooming  mill  had  a  total  rolling  ton- 
nage in  October  of  74,990  tons,  and  64,960  tons  in  Sep- 
tember, its  next  best  month. 

During  the  last  month  but  11  of  the  12  furnaces 
were  ordinarily  charged,  one  usually  being  down  for  re- 
lining  or  repairs,  and  the  record  is  therefore  all  the 
more  significant.  Average  daily  production  was  2550 
tons,  or  220  tons  per  furnace.  Rated  capacity  of  the 
units  is  200  tons  per  day. 

The  company's  blast  furnace  department  also  set  up 
a  new  production  record,  in  turning  out  44,157  tons  of 
pig  iron,  comparing  with  its  previous  best  naark  of 
43,257  tons.  The  Brier  Hill  company  operates  three 
blast  furnaces.  Its  Grace  stack  supplied  16,323  tons 
of  iron  in  October,  its  previous  high  production  being 
16,274  tons.  Its  Jeannette  furnace  poured  17,900  tons 
of  iron,  as  against  its  best  previous  mark  of  17,326  tons. 


A  demonstration  of  leather  belting  is  to  be  given  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Nov.  16,  17  and  18, 
by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange. 
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Willis  L.  King,  vice-president  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  back  at  his  desk  again  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  weeks  due  to  illness,  which  also  pre- 
vented his  attendance  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  which  he  is  a  vice- 
president.  Mr.  King  on  July  12  last  rounded  out  53  years 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  all  of  which  have  been 
with  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

George  L.  Bitting,  sales  manager  Eaton  Axle  Co., 
since  its  organization,  took  over  on  Nov.  1  the  sales 
managership  of  the  Standard  Weldinn:  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Both  companies  are  divisions 
of  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
that  city.  Mr.  Sitting's  new 
appointment  is  in  line  with 
the  aggressive  sales  policy 
recently  in.stituted  by  the 
Standard  Parts  Co.  for  its 
tubing  and  rim  plant  of  which 
the  tubing  capacity  alone  is 
50,000,000  ft.  annually. 

P.  T.  Hill  succeeds  his 
fonner  chief  as  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Eaton  Axle  Co. 
Mr.  Hill  has  also  been  with 
the  Axle  company  since  its 
organization  and  previous  to 
that  was  connected  with  the 
Torbensen  Axle  Co. 

William  Le  Compte  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager 
in  charge  of  New  York  terri- 
tory of  Jenkins  Bros.,  80 
White  Street,  New  York.  He 

has  been  in  the  sales  organization  of  the  company  for 

25  years. 

Earl  M.  Hayes,  who  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Hunter  &  Havens  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  steel  sales 
with  the  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  His  first  connection  in  the  steel  trade  was  with 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  1907. 

C.  V.  Dodge,  formerly  in  charge  of  steel  casting 
sales  for  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  promoted  to  assistant  manager  in 
charge  of  roll  and  steel  sales.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  company  in  1904  as  shipping  clerk  at  the  steel 
foundry  in  Vandorgrift,  Pa.,  and  was  later  made  fore- 
man of  the  chipping  shop  at  this  plant.  In  1916,  he  was 
given  charge  of  steel  casting  sales. 

Herbert  F.  Perkins,  vice-president  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  all  manufacturing 
and  raw  materials  operations,  has  been  assigned  to 
assist  the  president  in  the  administration  and  general 
management  of  the  company's  affairs  and  to  be  acting 
president  in  the  latter's  absence.  Mr.  Perkins  retains 
charge  of  raw  material  properties.  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick,  Jr.,  works  manager  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
tractor  works  and  the  works  at  Milwaukee,  Akron  and 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  all  manufacturing  plants  in  this  country, 
Canada  and  Europe.  George  A.  Ranney,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
W.  M.  Gale,  assistant  treasurer,  was  elected  secretary 
and  E.  A.  Johnston,  manager  experimental  department, 
was  appointed  to  a  new  office  as  director  of  engineering. 

D.  M.  Pitcock,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Mas- 
sillon  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Universal 
Steel  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

F.  M.  Gibson,  formerly  sales  representative  of  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  in  Japan,  recently  ar- 
rived in  New  York.  He  expects  to  return  to  Japan 
about  Jan.  1. 


Harry  J.  Reefe,  formerly  manager  of  the  order  de- 
partment. Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  600  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent,  succeeding  Thomas  J.  Keegan,  resigned. 

William  McGonigal,  for  the  past  two  years  manager 
of  sales  with  the  Philadelphia  Steel  Warehouse  Co., 
has  resigned  and  is  now  connected  with  the  specialty 
department,  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  which  handles  the  selling  of 
products  not  connected  with  ears  and  trucks.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gonigal started  in  the  steel  business  with  the  Cambria- 
Midvale  Steel  Co.,  with  which  he  remained  15  years, 
resigning  to  become  assistant  manager  of  sales  with 
the  Camden  Forge  Co. 

D.  K.  Hutchcraft,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Indiana  Air  Pump  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  a  prominent 
authority  on  air  lift  pumping,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  branch  office  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  re- 
cently established  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Building,  New  York. 

P.  D.  Brown,  formerly  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
district  sales  manager  in  southern  territory  of  the 
Polidi  Steel  Corporation  of  America,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore. 

J.  J.  Stoddard  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Lakeside  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
drop  forged  wrenches  and  forgings.  Since  the  first  of 
the  year  he  has  held  the  position  of  sales  manager. 

George  Hoeffle  has  been  elected  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Ferguson  Furnace  Co.,  Toledo. 
He  has  been  vice-president  and  Eastern  sales  manager 
of  that  company  since  1907  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

A.  H.  Hunter  of  Buffalo,  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  Dunkirk 
and  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  formerly  president  of  the  Atlas  Cruci- 
ble company.  The  position  will  remain  vacant  and  tlie 
duties  of  president  will  be  performed  by  L.  J.  Camp- 
bell, chairman  of  the  board  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Campbell  was  previously  president  of 
the  Electric  Alloy  company. 

President  James  A.  Farrell,  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  arrived  in  New  York  Nov.  3  from  a 
six  weeks'  European  trip. 

G.  C.  Tinsley  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  David  J.  Joseph  Co.,  dealer  in  pig  iron 
and  scrap  metals,  to  head  a  newly  organized  sheet  and 
plate  department.  Mr.  Tinsley  will  be  located  at  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Commercial 
Shearing  &  Stamping  Co.,  Youngstown,  and  lately  has 
been  engaged  in  jobbing  sheets  and  plate  ends. 

Fred  A.  Worthey,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Stand- 
ard Tank  Car  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  general  manager  under  C.  E.  Neudorfer,  gen- 
eral manager. 

A.  L.  Seaman  has  organized  A.  L.  Seaman  &  Co., 
549  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  to  engage  in 
the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  mill  products.  The  company 
has  been  appointed  exclusive  representative  in  Chicago 
territory  of  the  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  manufacturer  of  hot  and  cold  rolled  strip 
steel,  and  will  handle  a  number  of  other  lines.  Mr. 
Seaman  was  first  identified  with  the  steel  business  in 
1904,  as  a  special  representative  in  the  sale  of  flat  wire 
and  special  wires  for  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.  In 
1916  he  participated  in  the  organization  of  E.  P.  Bart- 
lett  &  Co.,  Chicago,  jobbers  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
facturers' representatives.  He  has  recently  sold  his 
interest  in  that  company  to  form  the  organization  bear- 
ing his  own  name. 

H.  F.  Moore,  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  address  the  tri-city  chapter,  American  Society  for 
Steel  Treating  on  Nov.  23.  His  subject  will  be  the 
Fatigue  of  Metals.  The  October  meeting  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Davenport  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  on  Oct.  26. 
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William  P.  Moore,  who  until  recently  was  district 
sales  manager  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  the  Central  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  of  that  city,  has  joined  the  sales  organiza- 
tion of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Widener  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  and  will  handle  sales  of  plates. 

Frank  Samuel,  Harrison  Building,  Philadelphia,  sales 
agent  in  the  United  States  for  one  brand  of  British 
ferromanganese,  has  returned  from  a  six  weeks'  stay  in 
England. 

John  Duncan,  president  Illinois  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and 
formerly  president  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co., 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  National  Enameling 
&  Stamping  Co. 


OBITUARY 


Allen  Hoffer,  well  known  in  the  pig  iron  trade 
of  the  Cleveland  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  districts, 
died  of  pneumonia  on  Sunday  at  Douglasville,  Pa.,  at 
the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  James  P.  Roe  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  following  an  illness  of 
one  week.  Mr.  Hoffer  was  connected  with  the  ore 
sales  department  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, and  resided  in  that  city.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Iron  Co.  He  began  work  in 
the  pig  iron  trade  at  the  Warwick  furnaces,  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  when  a  young  man  and  later  was  superintendent 
of  blast  furnaces  at  the  Worth  Brothers'  steel  plant 
at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  before  the  sale  of  that  property  to 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ovdnance  Co.  Mr.  Hoffer  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
in  New  York  on  Oct.  27,  and  the  following  day  at- 
tended the  Yale-Army  football  game  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  which  de- 
veloped into  pneumonia.  Mr.  Hoffer  was  37  years  old. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children. 

George  Knapp  Hoblitzelle,  55  years  old,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Nov.  5.  Mr.  Hob- 
litzelle was  bom  in  St.  Louis  and  was  educated  at 
a  manual  training  school  which  then  was  part  of  Wash- 
ington University.  After  leaving  school  he  became 
connected  with  the  Shickle,  Harrison  &  Howard  Iron 
Co.,  of  which  he  later  was  made  secretary.  When  that 
concern  was  purchased  by  the  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries, he  remained  with  the  latter  for  a  year  when  he, 
with  Clarence  H.  Howard  and  H.  M.  Pflager  purchased 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.  in  1904.  Mr.  Hoblitzelle 
then  was  made  vice-president  and  treasurer.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  John  Harrison, 
president  of  the  Shickle,  Harrison  &  Howard  Iron  Co. 
A  son,  Harrison,  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Co. 

Druid  A.  Walton,  president  C.  J.  Walton  &  Son, 
boiler  manufacturers,  Louisville,  Ky.,  hanged  himself 
at  his  office  on  Monday  afternoon,  Oct.  30.  The  act 
was  attributed  to  failing  health  and  business  depression. 
Mr.  Walton  was  born  in  Louisville  in  1864  and  attended 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors.  He  immediately  became 
associated  with  the  business  of  the  late  Charles  J. 
Walton,  his  father,  following  whose  death  he  became 
president  12  years  ago.  Mr.  Walton  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

James  Francis  Flynn,  production  manager  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  D.  J.  Ryan  Foundry  Co.,  Ecorse, 
Mich.,  died  suddenly  from  pneumonia  on  Oct.  16,  in  his 
39th  year.  Mr.  Flynn  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  Erie  Railroad,  later  going  into  business  for  himself. 
His  relations  with  the  Ryan  company  date  from  its 
inception  as  successor  to  the  Ecorse  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co. 

Herbert  T.  Grantham,  vice-president  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Belmont  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia, 
structural  steel  fabricator,  dropped  dead  on  the  golf 
links  of  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club  on  Sunday, 
death  being  due  to  apoplexy.    Mr.  Grantham  was  about 


54  years  old  and  had  been  connected  with  the  Belmont 
Iron  Works  for  24  years.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  son. 
The  funeral  was  held  from  the  family  residence,  178 
Green  Street,  Germantown,  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Charles  J.  Tagliabue,  president  C.  J.  Tagliabue 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  thermometers,  Brooklyn,  died  sud- 
denly Nov.  2  from  heart  trouble.  Mr.  Tagliabue  was 
born  in  New  York  70  years  ago. 


HUNGARIAN   IRON   TRADE 


Stinnes  an   Active   Factor    in    Supplying    Balkan 
Markets 

{Special  Correspondence) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  20. — The  Hungarian  iron 
industry  is  strenuously  working  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary raw  material  from  other  countries,  and  to  develop 
its  own  resources.  German  interests  are  active  and  the 
new  manganese  deposits  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Vesprimer  Komitat  are  to  be  exploited  with  the  aid 
of  the  German  Bank.  These  deposits  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  German  steel  industry,  because  it  is  de- 
pending for  its  manganese  on  imports.  Through  the 
peace  of  Trianon,  Hungary  lost  319  factories  with  30,- 
772  workmen  and  a  production  worth  243.7  million  gold 
kronen,  which  is  47  per  cent  of  the  factories  and  37.4 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  production  in  its  pre-war  terri- 
tory. Of  the  359  factories  which  remain  within  present- 
day  Hungary,  7  are  producing  rolled  iron  and  steel,  9 
iron  and  steel  castings,  93  hardware,  17  wire  and  wire 
goods,  3  iron  cooking  utensils,  8  iron  furniture,  and  227 
machinery.  These  plants  employed  67,876  workmen 
and  had  a  production  of  the  value  of  406.8  million  gold 
kronen. 

The  importance  of  the  Hungarian  engineering  in- 
dustry, especially  in  regard  to  exports  to  the  Balkans, 
has  also  been  realized  by  Hugo  Stinnes,  who  is  pushing 
his  organization  in  southeastern  Europe  with  a  view 
to  creating  a  market  for  his  Austrian  Alpine  Montan 
Gesellschaft  and  other  works.  Only  recently  the  Jugo- 
Slawische  Montanhutten-Syndicat  A.  G.  was  founded 
under  his  auspices  in  Agrani  by  the  Alpine  with  a  cap- 
ital of  3  million  Jugo-Slavian  kronen.  Now  he  has  made 
a  contract  with  the  Hungarian  Liptak  works,  in  which 
he  acquired  large  interests.  These  works  are  to  be  en- 
larged and  modernized,  and  the  organization  is  being 
extended  especially  in  the  Balkan  countries.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  company  is  being  increased  from  100  to  180 
million  Hungarian  kronen. 

The  Hungarian  foreign  trade  was  comparatively 
inactive  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
imports  being  1,390,000  metric  tons  valued  at  35,400 
million  kronen,  and  exports  590,000  tons,  valued  at  27,- 
600  million  kronen.  The  iron  exports  alone  amounted 
to  over  20,000  tons,  an  important  item  being  bar  iron. 
Exports  of  machinery  are  constantly  increasing, 
amounting  to  13,600  tons,  of  which  5400  tons  was  agri- 
cultural machinery,  during  the  first  half  of  1922. 


Advance  in  Puddlers'  Wages 

The  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  announced  a 
10  per  cent  wage  increase  for  puddlers,  the  rate  per 
ton  being  advanced  from  $8  to  $8.80.  There  will  be 
no  change  in  the  common  labor  rate  at  this  time. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, has  started  the  construction  of  the  first  of  four 
units  to  comprise  a  combination  distributing  ware- 
house, repair  shop  and  factory  on  West  Pershing  Road 
and  Leavitt  Street,  Chicago. 


H.  J.  N.  Voltman,  designing  engineer  with  the  W.  S. 
Rockwell  Co.,  New  York,  will  address  the  American 
Society  for  Steel  Treating  at  the  rooms  of  the  Provi- 
dence Engineering  Society,  Friday,  Nov.  10,  on  "The 
Turning  Out  of  Heat-Treated  Products." 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 


Awards  Call  f..r  a   Round  Tonnage  But  Few  New 
Projects  Appear 

Among  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

New  York  Times  annex,  2700  tons,  to  Levering  &  Gar- 
riguea  Co.  (1200  tons  to  be  erected  before  the  end  of  the 
year. ) 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  200  tons,  at  Buffalo, 
to  J.   W.    Ferguson  Co.,   Paterson,  N.   J. 

H.  &  J.  Burke,  I^td.,  warehouse,  Brooklyn,  200  tons,  to 
Levering   &   Garrigues  Co. 

Coal  pier  for  Virginia  Railway,  SeweU's  Point,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  &800  tons  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation. 

Transmission  towers  for  the  Virginia  Railway  &  Power 
Co.,  500   tons,   to  Milliken   Brothers  Mfg.   Co. 

Empire  State  Ice  Co.,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  300  tons,  to  the 
Comunipaw  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Flatbush  telephone  exchange,  1000  tons,  to  the  Hedden 
Iron   Construction   Co. 

Six-story  garage,  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  500  tons,  to 
the  Hinkle  Iron  Co, 

Addition.  Seneca  Hotel.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  750  tons,  to  the 
Genessee    Bridge    Co. 

Allerton  House,  Chicago,  3000  tons  (reported  2450  tons 
last  week),  to  the  Bethlehem   Bridge  Corporation. 

Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  six  bridges  for  Buffalo 
Creek  &  Gawley  Railroad,  to  Phoenix  Bridge  Co, 

Factory  building  for  Ideal  Pilectric  &  Mfg.  Co..  Mansfield. 
Ohio,   100  tons  to  the  Austin  Co. 

South  High  School.  Pittsburgh,  400  tons,  Kelly  Construc- 
tion  Co.,   Philadelphia,   low   bidder. 

Warehouse,  American  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky., 
100  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall   Co. 

Freight  station,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  250  tons,  to  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co. 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railroad,  Brazos  River 
Bridge,  near  Wallis,  Tex.,  76S  tons,  to  Virginia  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co. 

Luick  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Milwaukee,  300  tons,  to  Milwaukee 
Bridge  Co. 

Peoples  T:ust  &  Savings  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  700  tons, 
to  A.  Bolters  Sons  Co. 

Structural   Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Power  house  in  Indian;i  for  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  2200 
tons. 

Lion  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo^,  for  delivery 
at  Pearson.  Ark.,  nine  tanks  of  2000  to  10,000-bbl.  capacity 
and  six  lOOO-bbl.  .stills. 

Parcels   post  building,  Cleveland,   500   tons. 

Plant  for  Mengel  Body  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky.,  500  tons, 
Joseph    &    Joseph,    architects. 

Third  tTnit  Calumet  Power  Station,  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Co.,  Chicago,  3000  to  3500  tons. 

National  Biscuit  Co..  New  Building.  Philadelphia,  3500 
tons. 


To  Discuss  Machine  Tool  Distribution 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Machine  Tool  Section  of 
the  National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  21,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
program  will  focus  particularly  on  machine  tool  dis- 
tribution through  representation  by  dealer  agents,  such 
as  those  houses  comprised  within  the  membership  of 
the  Association. 

L.  H,  Swind,  Swind  Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is 
chairman  of  the  section,  and  Thomas  A.  Fernlev,  with 
general  offices  at  505  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
secretary-treasurer.  The  executive  committee  com- 
prises Henry  Prentiss,  Henry  Prentiss  &  Co,,  Inc.,  New 
York;  H.  G,  Mitchell,  Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone,  San 
Francisco;  J.  W,  Wright,  Colcord-Wright  Machinery 
&  Supply  Co,,  St.  Louis,  and  George  H,  Cherrington, 
Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


Fresh    Inquiries    for    About    ,500    Cars    But    3300 
Put  L  nder  Contract 

Some  3300  cars  have  been  put  under  contract  but 
only  450,  including  passenger  type  equipment,  have 
been  added  to  business  under  negotiation.  In  financial 
circles  further  consideration  is  being  given  to  arrange- 
ments for  financing  further  railroad  equipment  require- 
ments.   Some  of  the  week's  items  are  as  follows: 

The  Rock  Island  is  inquiring  for  50  suburban  coaches. 

The  Mississippi  Central  wants  100  to  200  flat  cars. 

The  Kingan  Refrigerator  Co.  is  inquiring  for  100  refrig- 
erator cars. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Co.  is  inquiring  for  50  interurban 
coaches. 

The  Santa  Fe  wants  10  dining  cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  let  100  tank  cars  to  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Live  Poultry  Transportation  Co.  will  build  100 
chicken  cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  placed  orders  with 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York,  for  two  mountain 
type  locomotives  for  i>assenger  service,  price,  $61,200  each, 
and  six  Pacific  type  locomotives  for  passenger  service,  price, 
156,550  each,  all  to  be  built  at  the  Richmond  works,  delivery, 
April,   1923. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  placed  2100  hopper  cars 
with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  and  1000  box  cars 
equally  with  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co.  and  the 
Mt.    Vernon    Car    &    Mfg.    Co. 


Complaint  as  to  Steel  Plate  Rates  Dismissed 

Washington,  Nov,  7. — In  a  decision  handed  down 
last  Saturday  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dis- 
missed the  complaint  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  of  Louisi- 
ana, holding  that  the  rates  of  tJ9c.  and  89c.  per  100  lb., 
on  steel  plates  and  tank  material,  knocked  down,  from 
Leetsdale,  Pa.,  to  Dubberly  and  Mansfield,  La.,  assessed 
on  33  carloads  to  Dubberly  and  11  carloads  to  Mans- 
field, between  Dec.  30,  1919,  and  March  8,  1920,  were 
not  unreasonable  or  unduly  prejudicial.  The  decision 
embraced  another  complaint  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Co. 
regarding  a  similar  traflic  movement.  It  had  alleged 
that  the  rates  were  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  63c.  and  83c.  said  to 
have  been  the  contemporaneous  rates  on  iron  plates 
from  the  same  point  of  origin  to  the  same  destinations. 
These  rates,  it  was  stated,  would  have  been  applicable 
but  for  the  elimination  through  oversight  of  a  commod- 
ity diflferential  of  19c.  as  between  both  iron  and  steel 
plates  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  points  in  Texas 
from  the  Western  classification  when  the  consolidated 
classification   was  published. 


Charges  on  Pipe  Unreasonable 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — A  finding  of  illegality  and 
unreasonableness  has  been  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  complaint  of  the  Indiahoma 
Refining  Co.  vs.  Director-General,  et  al.,  as  to  the 
charges  collected  on  three  carloads  of  wrought-iron  and 
cast-iron  pipe,  pipe  fittings,  and  connections  from 
Drumright,  Quay  and  Shamrock,  Okla.,  to  Ranger, 
Tex,,  in  November  and  December,  1918,  The  commis- 
sion found  the  charges  were  made  on  rates  not  appli- 
cable to  the  shipments  moved.  Class  rates  upward  of 
71c,  were  collected  while  there  existed  a  commodity 
rate  of  44c.  from  Muskogee  and  other  points  in  Okla- 
homa in  the  same  general  territory  as  the  points  of 
origin  involved  in  this  complaint,  to  the  same  destina- 
tions. The  commission  found  the  charges  illegal  and 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  they  exceeded  44c.  from 
Quay,  51.5c.  from  Shamrock  and  52c.  from  Drumright 
and  ordered  reparation. 


Foundries  at  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  comprising  the 
Riverside  Foundry  Co.,  the  Wrightsville  Hardware  Co- 
and  the  Susquehanna  Casting  Co.,  have  advanced  the 
wages  of  employees  10  per  cent,  effective  Nov.  1. 
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Bases  of  Modern  Blast  Furnace  Practice 

(Continued  from  page  1208) 

larsrer  the  lumps,  the  greater  the  sorting  action  above 
described  and,  conversely,  the  smaller  the  maximum 
size  of  the  lumps  the  less  the  degree  of  segregation. 
It  is  therefore  further  obvious  that,  to  avoid  excessive 
segregation,  the  preparation  of  the  ore  by  crushing  the 
lumps  to  smaller,  say  rubble,  size  is  necessary.  This 
prev^'nts  excessive  segregation  in  two  ways:  first,  oeing 
smaller,  they  have  less  tendency  to  roll  down  the  sides 
of  the  inverted  cone  to  the  apex  and,  secondly,  the 
broken  pieces  have  usually  sharp  and  jagged  edges  and 
have,  therefore,  a  greater  tendency  to  lodge  nearer 
where  they  fall,  and  the  movement  of  the  materials 
to  the  center  is  more  likely  to  be  en  masse,  carrying 
a  certain  amount  of  smalls  with  it.  It  is  thus  that 
prep.iration  by  crushing  materially  improves  distribu- 
tion by  preventing  excessive  segregation,  which  is  a 
condition  directly  inimical  to  the  application  of  modern 
blast  furnace  practice. 

In  the  distribution  existing  when  the  usual  run  of 
ores  and  limestone  are  charged  "as  received"  there  is 
a  core  or  column  in  the  center  of  the  furnace,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  the  largest  lumps,  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  of  this  core  varying  with  the  size  and 
proportion  of  lumps  to  rubble  and  fines.  Between  this 
core  and  the  walls  is  an  annular  ring  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  rubble  and  smalls,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  rubble  to  smalls  gradually  decreases  until,  next  to 
the  walls,  there  are  practically  only  smalls  and  fines. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  an  essential  to  regular 
and  economical  descent  of  the  materials  is  perfect 
uniformity  of  action  of  the  ascending  gases  upon  the 
whole  of  every  cross-section  of  the  material  in  the  fur- 
nace and,  while  this  is  an  ideal  condition  which  may 
be  impossible  of  full  attainment  in  actual  practice,  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. There  can  be  little  approach  to  such  a  con- 
dition if  the  ascending  gases  are  forced,  under  pressure, 
through  a  mass  of  materials  distributed  as  just  de- 
scribed. Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  gases  will  find  con- 
tact with  the  closely  packed  fine  materials  close  to  the 
walls,  and  the  greater  proportion  will  pass  up  through 
the  more  open  structure  in  the  center,  the  core  of  large 
lumps,  and  a  proportion  only  through  the  annular  ring 
of  rubble  and  smalls.  The  result  of  this  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  ascending  gases  is  the  faster  descent 
of  the  largest  lumps  in  the  center,  and  a  gradually 
slower  descent  of  the  outlying  materials.  Such  a 
descending  movement  of  the  materials  of  the  various 
sizes  is  exactly  contrary  to  what  is  most  desirable. 
Those  which  descend  most  rapidly,  owing  to  their  slower 
rate  of  reducibility  should  descend  most  slowly,  and 
those  which  descend  most  slowly,  owing  to  their  high 
rate  of  reducibility  should  descend  most  rapidly. 

Maximum  economy  and  output  are  impossible  under 
such  conditions  for,  apart  from  the  question  of  irregu- 
larity of  movement  which  almost  always  results  from 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  excess  of  fuel  to 
insure  the  complete  reduction  of  the  more  rapidly 
descending  lumps  before  they  enter  the  melting  zone, 
and  the  rate  of  driving  is  limited  by  their  slower  rate 
of  reducibility.  Any  attempt  at  really  fast  driving 
under  these  conditions  so  reduces  the  ratio  of  ore  to 
fuel  which  can  be  carried  that  not  only  is  the  output 
not  increased,  but  the  fuel  consumption  is  greatly  in- 
creased, with  the  added  danger  of  the  production  of 
low  grade  iron  through  unreduced  ore  entering  the 
furnace  hearth  from  over  driving,  or  irregular  descent 
of  the  materials. 

Under  the  conditions  existing  in  a  furnace  charged 
in  the  manner  under  consideration  there  is  always  a 
strong  tendency  toward  irregularity  of  movement,  or 
none  at  all,  in  the  material  nearest  the  walls,  with  a 
grradual  building  up  on  the  walls.  This  building  up 
continues  until  portions  either  become  permanently  sta- 
tionary, forming  scaffolds,  or  masses  break  away  and 
are  precipitated  toward  the  center  and  into  the  actively 
descending  materials  and  rapidly  ascending  gases,  con- 
stituting the  well  known  slip. 

This  procedure  is  more  or  less  frequent  and  more 


or  less  severe,  from  the  small  slip,  causing  temporary 
production  of  off  grade  iron,  to  the  heavy  slip  or 
explosion,  which  either  blows  off  the  furnace  top,  or 
fills  the  tuyeres  with  slag,  chills  the  hearth,  "gobbs 
up"  the  furnace  and  puts  it  out  of  commission  for 
days,  an  evil  too  well  known  among  those  interested 
to  require  emphasis.  But  to  whatever  degree  it  occurs 
it  seriously  interferes  with  the  regularity  essential  to 
best  results.  The  disadvantages  from  the  accumulated 
effects  of  these  conditions  are  avoided,  and  even  then 
not  always  satisfactorily,  only  by  periodical  partial 
clearance  of  the  furnace  walls  by  the  use,  temporarily, 
of  considerably  reduced  burdens  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  charging  extra  fuel,  at  the  expense  of  both 
economy  and  output.  These  evils  can  be  avoided  only 
by  the  proper  preparation  of  lumpy  ores  by  crushing. 

Fine  Ores 

The  disturbing  effects  upon  furnace  operations  of 
the  use  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  very  fine  ores 
— exaggerating  the  conditions  described  under  distribu- 
tion— are  well  known.  Although  in  modern  practice 
furnace  design  and  method  of  operation  have  considera- 
bly reduced  these  effects,  such  ores  are  still  sufficiently 
objectionable  in  this  respect  to  make  advisable  some 
treatment  to  change  their  character  as  fines.  In  this 
case  the  process  of  preparation  is  the  reverse  of  that 
for  lumpy  ores,  that  is,  instead  of  reducing,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  increase  their  size,  in  order  to  remove  their 
clogging  effect  in  the  furnace  and  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  out  in  excessive  quantities  by  the  escaping 
gases  into  the  gas  flues. 

Various  processes  have  been  introduced  for  this  pur- 
pose, such  as  briquetting,  nodulising  and  sintering,  each 
of  which  yields  a  satisfactory  product  for  use  in  the 
furnace.  Sintering,  the  more  recent  process,  has  grown 
rapidly  in  favor,  owing  to  its  lower  production  costs 
and  the  large  range  of  materials  which  may  be  treated 
by  it,  including  blast  furnace  flue  dust.  The  recovery 
of  this  dust  alone  in  some  cases  warrants  the  installa- 
tion of  the  process,  paz'ticularly  as,  in  addition  to  the 
iron  ore  recovered,  the  dust  usually  carries  such  an 
excess  of  fuel  over  what  is  required  for  its  own  treat- 
ment that  a  considerable  proportion  of  other  fine  ore, 
without  fuel,  may  be  mixed  and  sintered  with  it.  By 
these  processes,  and  particularly  sintering,  many  ores 
which  in  their  natural  state  are  unsuitable  for  use  in 
the  furnace,  either  owing  to  their  mechanical  condition 
or  high  sulphur  content,  or  both,  may  be  rendered 
suitable. 

The  Flux   (Limestone  or  Dolomite) 

Of  the  solid  materials  the  flux,  being  easily  acted 
upon  by  the  heat  and  chemical  reactions,  and  usually 
forming  a  small  proportion  of  the  mixture,  is  of  less 
importance  in  connection  with  the  question  of  prepara- 
tion of  materials.  It  is  of  sufficient  importance,  how- 
ever, to  receive  consideration,  as  its  mechanical  condi- 
tion has  a  definite  bearing  both  upon  distribution  and 
rapidity  of  action  in  their  bearing  on  economy. 
Although  the  effect  is  less  in  degree,  it  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  in  the  case  of  the  ore,  and  for  similar 
reasons  the  flux  should  be  broken  to  as  nearly  as 
practicable  unifomi  size.  In  practice  it  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  break  it  to  sizes  not  exceeding  4  or  6  in., 
or  such  as  would  pass  through  a  4-in.  or  6-in.  ring, 
although  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  breaking  it  to 
even  smaller  sizes.  The  author  has  had  personal  ex- 
perience with  large  blast  furnaces  using  oyster  shells 
alone  as  flux  over  a  considerable  period,  with  perfectly 
satisfactory  results,  except  that  there  was  added  to  the 
waste  gases  a  further  objectionable  feature  to  their 
usual  asphyxiating  qualities,  their  bad  odor. 

Blast 

The  only  remaining  raw  material  essentially  used 
in  blast  furnace  operation  is  the  air  which  supplies  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  There 
is  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  blast  under  the 
heading  of  preparation  of  materials,  that  is,  in  its 
bearing  upon  modern  furnace  practice  as  distinguished 
from  practice  which  is  not  "modern,"  except  that  the 
usual  custom  in  the  latter  is  to  take  the  air  as  we  find 
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it,  although   not   always  in   all   its  purity.     Too   little 
attention  is  usually  paid  to  this  point. 

Natural  air  in  its  purest  state  has  its  detrimental 
constituents,  but  as  a  rule  little  attempt  is  made  to 
draw  the  supply  for  the  blowing  engines  even  as  pure 
as  it  occurs.  The  proximity  of  boilers  and  free  exhaust 
auxiliary  machinery,  and  various  sources  of  evapora- 
tion, too  often  charge  the  air  near  blast  engine  houses 
with  quantities  of  moisture  much  in  excess  of  that  in 
natural  air  "in  its  purest  state."  In  modern  practice 
practically  all  exhaust  steam  is  condensed,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  auxiliary  machinery  is  electrically 
driven.  There  is  therefore  little,  if  any,  opportunity 
for  extraneous  moisture  to  enter  the  blast  engines  with 
natural  air.  This  is  a  feature  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  has  an  appreciable  bearing  upon  the 
economy  of  modern  practice. 

Although,  in  view  of  its  lack  of  more  general  adop- 
tion, it  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  there  is  a  treatment  to  which  natural  air  may 
be  subjected  for  its  improvement  for  furnace  purposes, 
which  comes  logically  under  the  heading  of  preparation 
of  materials.  This  is  the  question  of  dry  blast  or,  to 
be  more  e.xact,  the  treatment  of  natural  air  for  reducing 
its  hygroscopic  moisture  to  a  uniform  and  low  content 
— a  treatment  first  introduced  and  practically  demon- 
strated by  James  Gayley  in  1904. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  even 
contention  (mainly  theoretical)  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  process.  At  the  time  of  its  introduction  it  caused 
a  great  stir  in  iron  producing  centers,  and  during  the 
following  years  a  considerable  number  of  plants  were 
installed  for  its  use,  in  the  United  States  more  particu- 
larly, and  in  Europe.  Some  of  these  installations  are  still 
used  continuously,  and  some  intermittently,  in  the 
United  States;  that  is,  they  are  used  in  the  summer 
months  when  the  moisture  content  of  the  air  is  high, 
and  discontinued  in  the  winter  months  when  the 
moisture  is  naturally  low.  In  other  cases  their  use 
has  been  entirely  discontinued. 

There  is,  however,  practically  unanimous  agreement 
among  those  who  have  used  "dry  blast"  that  its  use 
doos  improve  blast  furnace  results,  although  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  degree  of  the  economy.  The  author 
has  had  an  opportunity  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
of  discussing  this  matter  with  representative  American 
furnace  operators,  particularly  as  to  the  reasons  why 
the  process  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted  and 
its  use  continued  more  generally  where  plants  have 
been  installed.  The  explanation  given  is  that  the  bene- 
fits obtainable  from  dry  blast  have  been  superseded 
by  the  great  advance  in  blast  furnace  results  brought 
about  in  recent  years  by  improvements  in  furnace  de- 
sign, and  the  altered  practice  following  those  improve- 
ments. In  other  words,  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
in  other  ways  advantages  equal  to  those  derivable  from 
dry  blast  under  the  older  practice.  I  believe  that 
attitude  to  be  a  mistaken  one  and  that,  if  every  ad- 
vantage which  can  be  derived  from  dry  blast  is  pro- 
vided for,  further  improved  results  are  obtainable  in 
addition  to  those  already  had  by  the  means  above  re- 
ferred to. 

There  is  one  important  feature  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  dry  blast  which  seems  to  have  been  miss<>d 
by  those  who  have  used  and  abandoned  it,  either  par- 
tially or  wholly,  a  feature  which,  in  all  probability, 
explains  the  attitude  adopted  toward  it  in  the  United 
States  in  conjunction  with  later  American  practice, 
and  possibly  elsewhere.  This  is  the  important  factor 
of  blast  temperature.  It  is  probably  general  experi- 
ence (although  there  may  be  isolated"  cases  to  the  con- 
trary) that  with  natural  air  there  is  an  upper  limit 
to  the  temperature  of  blast  which  can  be  used  with 
satisfactory  and  smooth  working  for  any  particular 
furnace.  Any  considerable  increase  beyond  this  limit 
causes  "stickiness,"  "hanging"  and  irregular  movement 
of  the  materials  in  the  furnace.  American  blast  fur- 
nacemen  say  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  furnaces 
of  the  latest  design,  and  a  particular  case  was  cited 
at  one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  America,  whore 
very  high  temperatures  of  blast  were  tried,  with  results 
as  above  mentioned.  The  blast  temperatures  generally 
used  range  from  1150  to  1250  deg.  Fahr.,  while  with 


clean  gas  and  modern  stove  design  (and  sufficient  stove 
capacity)  temperatures  as  high  as  1500  to  1600  deg. 
Fahr.  are  obtainable. 

Were  it  possible  to  make  satisfactory  use  of  this 
additional  heat  in  the  blast  the  economical  advantage 
which  could  be  derived  need  hardly  be  emphasized  and 
any  practicable  means  which  would  render  this  possible 
would  confer  a  very  important  boon  upon  the  iron  pro- 
ducing industry.  The  author's  experience  is  that  such 
a  means  is  available  in  dry  blast,  and  that  it  is  this 
further  advantage  of  dry  blast  added  to  those  which  are 
already  conceded  it  which  would,  if  taken  advantage  of, 
settle  the  doubts  of  those  who  are  still  undecided,  and 
convert  those  who  have  already  condemned  it. 
(To  be  concluded) 


Egyptians  to  Learn  American  Manufacturing 
Methods 

Washington,  Nov.  4. — Ten  Egyptian  students,  grad- 
uates of  the  engineering  and  polytechnic  schools  of 
Egypt,  sent  to  America  by  the  Khedive's  government  to 
learn  American  manufacturing  methods,  arrived  last 
week  in  Washington  and  have  been  placed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  automobile  and  other  factories 
where  they  will  for  two  years  work  as  actual  employees, 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  back  to  the  land  of  the 
pyramids  the  industrial  and  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  Americans. 

Their  coming  was  inspired  and  arranged  by  Lester 
Maynard,  American  Consul  at  Alexandria,  who  carried 
on  the  negotiations  with  the  Egyptian  government.  The 
Egyptian  government  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the 
mission. 

The  railroad  and  telephone  students  were  placed  by 
the  division  of  transportation  and  communications  of 
the  department,  the  marine  engineer  and  the  student  of 
Diesel  and  internal  combustion  engines  by  the  division 
of  industrial  machinery,  and  the  six  prospective  auto- 
mobile engineers  by  the  automotive  division. 


1921  Manufacture  of  Tin  Plate 

Figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  show  a  considerable 
falling  off  between  1919  and  1921  in  the  activity  of  the 
plants  making  tin  plate  and  terne  plate.  The  figures 
for  1921  are  based  upon  returns  from  32  establishments 
(exclusive  of  retinning  plants)  with  products  valued  at 
$99,128,800.  This  was  a  decrease  of  45.5  per  cent  from 
the  value  of  the  1919  product.  Part  of  this  decrease, 
however,  is  due  to  a  lower  price  per  lb.,  for  the  decrease 
in  tonnage  of  output  was  only  31.4  per  cent  for  tin  plate 
and  30  per  cent  for  terne  plate.  The  unit  value  per  lb. 
was  given  as  6.94c.  in  1919  and  5.53c.  in  1921.  The 
table  shows  details  of  the  report. 


1921 
Total    value    of 

products     .  .  .       J99.12S.S00 
Tin  plate: 

Pounds     1,638,373.000 

Value    $90,531,000 

Coke — 

Pounds     1,605.958.000 

Value    $88,263,200 

Charcoal — 

Pounds     32.415,000 

Value    $2,267,800 

Terne  plate : 

Pounds     87,408,000 

Value    $5,650,500 

Other  sheets  (long 
ternes)  : 

Pounds     9.864.800 

Value    $580,400 

All  other  products. 
Including:  plates 
redipped,  goods 
retinned,  and  cus- 
tom work  and  re- 
pairing             $2,366,965 


Per  Cent 
1919    of  Decrease 

$181,789,200 

45.5 

2.388.867,000 
$165,846,100 

31.4 
45.4 

2.352.317.000 
$162,762,100 

31.7 
45.8 

36,550,000 
$3,084,000 

11.3 
26.5 

124.920,000 
$8,296,600 

30.0 
31.9 

50,860.000 
$3,054,900 

80.6 
81.0 

$4,591,600 

48..-. 

Fusibility  of  ash  from  coals  of  the  United  States  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  new  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  being  bulletin  209.  by  W.  .•\.  Selvig  and  A.  C. 
Fielder.  A  limited  number  of  this  publication  is  avail- 
able and  requests  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington. 
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JAPANESE  STOCKS  STILL  LARGE 


Stocks  Decline  But  Still  Heavy- — Rail  Inquiry  Com- 
ing— New  England  Interest  in  Foreign  Iron 

New  York,  Nov.  7. — Dullness  continues  in  export 
with  the  Japanese  market  quiet  both  in  governmental 
and  private  purchasing.  A  few  small  inquiries  are  re- 
ported from  South  American  sources.  Not  only  are 
prices  low  in  Japan  for  sales  of  material  out  of  stock, 
but  stocks  are  estimated  at  as  high  as  170,000  tons  of 
all  kinds  of  material,  exclusive  of  the  Government  Steel 
works  stock,  stated  to  total  70,000  tons.  Large  as  this 
figure  is,  it  represents  a  considerable  decline  from  the 
estimated  total  of  350,000  tons  held  at  the  high  point 
of  the  depression.  At  present,  the  stock  on  hand  of 
light  gage  black  sheets  is  estimated  by  the  representa- 
tive of  one  large  steel  exporting  interest  in  this  coun- 
try at  about  50,000  tons.  The  estimated  consumption 
per  month  of  this  material  in  Japan  is  6000  to  7000 
tons.  This  representative,  who  recently  arrived  in 
New  York,  states  that  the  docks  and  storage  facilities 
at  the  ports  in  Japan  are  now  quite  normal  in  appear- 
ance, compared  with  the  congestion  that  prevailed  for 
many  months.  A  fair  resumption  of  black  sheet  buying 
in  the  spring  is  rather  generally  looked  forward  to  by 
most  companies  dealing  with  Japan.  At  present,  buy- 
ing in  European  markets  is  largely  in  plates,  shapes, 
bars  and  sheets,  upon  which  quotations  considerably 
below  the  American  price  are  obtained. 


While  low  prices  have  been  received  from  European 
sellers  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  Japanese,  there  is  some 
dissatisfaction  over  the  delayed  deliveries  which  have 
ensued  in  many  cases.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  which,  prior  to  its 
latest  rail  purchase,  placed  in  the  United  States, 
awarded  tonnage  to  a  German  mill.  Although  the  or- 
der was  placed  early  this  year,  it  is  stated  that  the 
rails  have  not  yet  been  received.  It  is  reported  that 
the'  Imperial  Government  Railways  is  about  to  issue 
another  rail  tender,  which  will  probably  total  about 
5000  tons.  An  inquiry  for  structural  material  now 
current  from  a  Japanese  source  calls  for  4000  tons. 

With  the  general  tone  of  the  export  market 
quiet,  some  export  houses  are  again  interesting 
themselves  in  attempting  to  import  European  ma- 
terial, which  it  is  claimed  can  be  profitably  done 
in  some  instances.  The  great  obstacle  to  successful 
imports,  however,  are  the  delayed  deliveries.  Al- 
though foreign  pig-iron  is  said  to  be  obtainable  for 
November  and  December  delivery,  on  finished  products, 
British  and  Continental  mills  are  quoting  nothing 
earlier  than  first  quarter  of  next  year.  A  slightly  in- 
creased interest  is  noted  in  foreign  foundry  iron  among 
New  England  foundries.  One  importer,  who  has  been 
bringing  in  small  lots  from  time  to  time,  reports  in- 
quiries on  his  books  totaling  2500  tons,  but  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  a  price  not  to  exceed  .$27  per  ton 
duty  paid  on  Scotch  foundry  iron,  seems  to  be  expected. 
At  the  present  British  market  this  is  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton 
too  low  a  basis  on  which  to  do  business. 


CANADIAN  CONDITIONS 


Steady  Improvement  Noted,  But  Pig  Iron  Produc- 
tion Still  Light 

Toronto,  Nov.  6. — The  steady  improvement  in  in- 
dustrial activities  that  has  made  its  appearance  since 
the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  United  States 
has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  demand  for  practi- 
cally all  lines  of  iron  and  steel  commodities.  Both  steel 
plants  and  foundries  throughout  Ontario  and  Quebec 
are  operating  on  a  more  active  scale  than  was  possible 
six  months  ago  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  much 
more  promising  than  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 
In  such  lines  as  bars  and  sheets,  mills  are  booked  up 
for  about  six  weeks  and  there  is  little  or  none  of  these 
commodities  available  for  spot  delivery  from  Canadian 
producers.  A  shortage  of  cars  for  transportation  pur- 
poses is  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  operations  in 
some  quarters  as  shipment  of  raw  materials  to  plants 
is  being  held  up  as  a  consequence.  As  a  result  of  the 
difficulty  in  securing  raw  materials,  the  Baldwin  Cana- 
dian Steel  Corporation,  Toronto,  Ont.,  closed  down  its 
plant  about  eight  weeks  ago  and  as  to  when  operations 
will  be  resumed  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Pig  Iron  Market 

The  situation  which  developed  in  the  Canadian  pig 
iron  market  during  the  coal  strike  and  transportation 
difficulties  is  now  showing  considerable  improvement. 
Producers,  however,  are  still  operating  only  in  a  limited 
way  and  at  the  present  time  only  one  concern  is  carry- 
ing on  a  progressive  sales  campaign  in  foundry  and 
malleable  iron.  Shipments  of  English  and  Scotch  iron 
are  making  their  appearance  in  the  Ontario  market  in 
fairly  large  tonnages  and  consequently  no  shortage  of 
iron  is  expected.  Out  of  a  total  of  20  furnaces  in  Can- 
ada, only  four  are  in  operation  at  the  present  time.  Of 
these  one  is  being  operated  by  the  Algoma  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  on  foundry;  one  by 
the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  basic  and 
two  by  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney,  N.  S., 
one  on  basic  and  one  on  foundry.  Melters  are  showing 
but  little  concern  regarding  iron  for  future  use  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  activity  is  that  regarding 
the  demand  on  spot  account,  which  ranges  from  100  to 
200  tons  to  a  customer.  During  the  past  three  weeks, 
Canadian  producers  reduced  pig  iron  prices  $3  per  ton, 
and  melters  are  expecting  still  greater  reductions  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.    Pig  iron  prices  are  now  hold- 


ing as  follows:  No.  1  and  malleable,  $36.30;  No.  2, 
$35.30,  Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal  prices  are:  No.  1  and 
malleable,  $.38.70  and  No.  2,  $37.70.  British  iron,  namely, 
Carron  and  Summerlee,  are  quoted  at  $33  to  $35  per 
ton,  dock,  Montreal. 

Finished  Materials 
Local  mill  representatives  report  active  demand  for 
various  lines  of  iron  and  steel.  The  brisk  activities 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  building  trades  have  had  a 
good  effect  on  the  demand  for  shapes,  beams  and  rein- 
forcing bars,  and  together  with  requirements  of  3000 
tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  the  Welland  Canal,  have 
resulted  in  a  strong  movement  in  these  commodities 
for  some  time  past.  The  Toronto  mill  price  on  shapes 
is  strong  at  2.40c.  Plates  are  moving  freely  and  in- 
quiries are  making  their  appearance  from  shipbuilders 
and  repair  yards  as  well  as  from  boiler  and  tank  makers 
who  are  reporting  active  operations  at  the  present  time. 
Plates  are  quoted  at  2.30c.,  Toronto.  The  demand  for 
bars  has  been  strong  throughout  the  past  two  or  three 
months  and  as  up  to  a  very  short  time  ago  only  limited 
shipments  were  arriving  from  American  producers, 
Canadian  mills  were  closing  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  bars  required  for  consumption  in  the  Dominion. 
To-day  both  jobbers  and  large  consumers  are  entering 
the  market  for  bars  for  spot  and  future  delivery,  but 
miHs  have  little  to  offer  inside  of  six  weeks'  time.  Bars 
are  quoted  at  2.60c.,  Toronto.  A  good  demand  exists 
for  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  and  the  mills  at  Ham- 
ilton are  said  to  be  operating  at  full  time  in  order  tc 
keep  up  with  the  business  on  their  books.  No.  28  gage 
black  sheets  are  quoted  at  3.35c.,  and  28  gage  galva- 
nized at  4.60c.,  Toronto. 


YoungstowTi  as  an  Industrial  Center 

In  a  40-page  booklet,  8  x  11  in.,  the  Diversified  In- 
dustries Committee  of  the  Youngstown  Chamber  of 
Commerce  invites  industries  to  locate  in  Youngstown. 
Attention  is  centered  upon  the  industrial  phases  of 
YoungstowTi's  development,  without  reference  to  his- 
torical facts.  About  250  different  lines  of  manufacture 
are  listed  as  being  comprised  within  Youngstown's 
group  and  illustrations  are  given  of  a  large  and  diversi- 
fied group  of  these  industries. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  booklet  gives  the 
1920  pig  iron  production  of  the  Youngstown  district, 
from  53  blast  furnaces,  as  5,617,057  tons.  This  may  be 
compared  with  8,034,000  tons,  also  in  1920,  from  the 
entire  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
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ADVANCING  GERMAN  PRICES 

Large  Company  Earnings  Fictitious — Domestic 
Demand  Strong  But  Foreign  Buying  Decreases 
BE21LIN,  Gkrmany,  Oct.  19.— The  great  rise  in  iron 
and  steel  prices  which  took  place  in  August  almost 
ceased  in  September,  through  a  temporary  improvement 
in  mark  e-xchange;  but  in  October  it  was  renewed, 
owing  to  the  dollars  having  passed  the  3000  mark  limit. 
This  affected  all  metals.  The  minerals-gi-oup  index 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  showed  for  August  a  rise 
from  18,.'J5.^  to  42,648,  and  in  September  a  movement 
from  42,648  to  54,905.  The  new  increases  this  month 
are  moderate.  Pig  iron  prices  are  as  follows,  in  marks 
per  metric  ton: 

Oct.  IG  Oct.  11 

Hematite 39,921  38,099 

Foundi-y  iron.   .\o.   1 35,173  32,696 

Foundry  iron,  No.  3 35,103  32.626 

Siegerland  steel-iron   33.499  31.497 

Spiegeleisen    36.5S2  34.494 

Steel  Syndicate  prices  per  metric  ton  on  semi-fin- 
ished and  finished  steels  are  as  follows: 

Oct.  IS  Oct.  11 

Ingots    59.470  57.640 

Blooms    55.650  63.630 

Billets   68,400  66.290 

Srabs    76.360  68,190 

Construction   forms   80.250  77,780 

Bars     81,200  78,700 

Wire   rods    87.210  84,520 

Sheets ; 

Heavy    91,270  88,460 

Medium    103,350  100.170 

Light    113,450  109.960 

Under  1   mm 120,680  116.960 

Steel  Prices  Relatively  High 

These  rates  vary  from  about  700  fold  upward  above 
pre-war  rates;  and  therefore  correspond  to  the  exter- 
nal currency  depreciation;  but  they  are  considerably 
higher  than  they  would  be  based  upon  the  internal  cur- 
rency depreciation.  In  other  words,  domestic  steel 
prices  are  relatively  dearer  than  domestic  prices  of 
most  other  commodities.  The  cost  of  foreign  ore,  and 
of  coal,  on  which  there  is  a  tax  of  40  per  cent,  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  disparity. 

The  iron  and  steel  markets  are  still  extraordinarily 
active.  Privy  Councillor  Kloeckner,  the  head  of  the 
Lorraine  company,  says  that  while  shortage  of  working 
capital  threatens  trouble,  the  general  outlook  is  prom- 
ising: "Foreign  countries,"  he  says,  "still  show  willing- 
ness to  buy,  the  overseas  demand  is  great,  England 
always  appears  among  the  givers  of  orders,  and  in  gen- 
eral we  have  more  work  than  we  can  do." 

The  last  official  labor  report  shows  an  increase  from 
6  to  7  per  thousand  in  unemployed  and  on  this  ground  the 
Labor  Gazette  prophesies  a  bad  winter,  but  such  un- 
favorable prophecies  are  made  every  fall.  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  reports  that  the  worst  fears  were  held 
concerning  the  Frankfurt  Fair,  which  was  largely  a 
metal  and  machinery  exposition,  but  that  the  fears 
proved  entirely  baseless.  Exhibitors  and  buyers  ap- 
peared in  large  numbers. 

The  steel  industry,  however,  is  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  the  currency  crisis.  Shortage  of  capital  is 
great,  and  there  is  general  uncertainty.  Such  uncer- 
tainty always  prevails  as  long  as  the  mark  exchange 
is  violently  moving,  and  disappears  during  the  inter- 
vening periods  of  relative  stability.  The  shortage  of 
coal  and  coke  continues.  Recent  imports  of  English 
coal  averaged  1,100,000  tons  a  month,  costing  over 
11,000,000,000  paper  marks  monthly.  No  real  lo.ss  is 
caused,  as  the  foreign  coal  is  used  exclusively  in  in- 
dustry, and  is  therefore  an  instrument  for  producing 
much  more  valuable  goods.  In  September  home  coal 
rose  by  2592  m.  per  metric  ton  to  4105  m.  and  a  new 
heavy  increase  is  due. 

Importing  to  Export  in  Manufactured  Condition 
The  domestic  demand  for  heavy  iron  and  steel,  semi- 
finished materials,  and  finished  metal   products  is  un- 
abated, but  latest  reports  show  that  while  foreign  in- 
quiries still  come  in  abundantly,  there  is  a  slight  de- 


cline in  the  volume  of  orders  actuojjy  booked.  Some 
metal  concerns  have  been  accepting- foreign  orders  at 
prices  that  were  too  low.  The  increasing  imports  of 
heavy  iron  and  steel  are  a  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
trade  press;  but  here  again  a  relatively  cheap  material, 
which  under  present  conditions  foreigners  cannot  con- 
vert into  finished  products  without  loss,  is  so  converted 
by  Germany,  and  this  is  wholly  to  the  national  advan- 
tage.' 

In  August,  the  last  month  reported,  Germany  im- 
ported 24,989  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  exported  only  6851 
tons;  and  from  January  to  August  inclusive  impoi-ts  of 
pig  iron  totaled  17:3,042  tons  and  exports  only  105,749 
tons.  Imports  of  ferroalloys  exceed  the  exports;  the 
imports  of  scrap  from  January  to  August  were  381,856 
tons  against  exports  of  27,719  tons;  and  the  imports 
of  bars,  girders  and  hoops  were  446,121  tons  against 
exports  of  330,652  tons.  Against  this,  Germany  in  the 
same  eight  months  exported  27,665  tons  of  tools  against 
488  tons  imports;  308,145  tons  of  machines  against  7151 
tons;  221,798  tons  of  ties,  rails,  etc.,  against  68,057 
tons  imported;  25,596  tons  of  farm  machinery  against 
837  tons  imported,  and  27,009  tons  of  domestic  iron  and 
steel  articles  against  3285  tons  imported.  These  figures 
tend  to  show  that  the  apprehension  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  would  compel  Germany  to  do  Europe's 
roughest  and  worst-paid  work  (producing  coal,  pig  iron, 
etc.)  are  unfounded,  and  that  the  policy  proclaimed  two 
years  ago  by  Hugo  Stinnes,  when  he  established  the 
Rhine  Elbe  Union,  has  become  a  fact.  This  policy  was 
to  keep  at  home  metal  and  other  raw  materials,  and  to 
import  if  necessary  more  raw  materials,  in  order  that 
the  output  of  high-priced  finished  products  might  be 
increased. 

The  Stahlwerk  Becker  is  reported  to  be  negotiating 
with  a  Luxemburg-Belgian-French  group  for  the  trans- 
fer of  a  large,  if  not  a  majority,  interest  to  the  group. 
The  Phoenix  company  has  decided  to  increase  its  capital 
from  275,000,000  to  300,000,000  marks.  Increased  profits 
and  higher  dividends  are  reported  by  nearly  all  steel 
companies,  dividends  ranging  from  20  to  100  per  cent, 
but  the  increases  are  fictitious,  being  gained  in  ever 
more  depreciated  marks.  When  allowance  is  made  in 
some  cases  for  considerable  increases  of  capital,  the 
gold  dividends  are  much  lower  than  the  dividends  of  the 
preceding  year. 

This  is  the  general  course  of  Germany's  steel  indus- 
try. If  a  company's  output  is  as  high  as  before  the  war 
the  paper  mark  profits  should  theoretically  be  several 
hundred  fold  higher  than  in  1914,  the  mark  being  in- 
ternally depreciated  about  500  fold.  The  real  increases, 
however,  are  much  smaller.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  main  burden  of  taxation  falls  on  the  capitalist. 
The  industrial  worker,  having  always  lived  at  near  the 
existence  minimum,  cannot  have  his  real  wage  mate- 
rially reduced.  From  the  national  standpoint,  this  is  a 
great  advantage.  Employment  is  provided  if  a  great 
industrial  concern  only  just  pays  its  way  or  reaps  small 
profits;  while  the  ruined  stockholders  and  bondholders 
are  driven,  as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  points  out,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  producers,  and  the  result  of  the  process 
is  to  increase  the  national  wealth. 


New  England  Plant  Activities 

About  125  union  molders  at  the  Saco  Lowell  Shops, 
Biddeford,  Me.,  are  on  strike  for  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  wages.  Less  than  50  non-union  men  have  remained 
at  work.     The  strikers  had  been  getting  $5.20  per  day. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
machinery  and  machine  tools,  has  increased  its  running 
time  to  50  hours  per  week.  The  company  is  employing 
about  1000  skilled  workers  or  approximately  200  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Cutlery  and  hardware  manufacturers  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  are  running  various  departments  over- 
time in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  incoming  orders. 

The  most  active  foundries  in  New  England  to-day 
are  those  engaged  on  stove  castings.  A  Taunton,  Mass., 
stove  maker  is  5000  gas  stoves  behind  orders,  while  a 
Watertown,  Mass.,  concern  is  melting  more  iron  than 
ever  before  in  its  history. 
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"FISHING  EXPEDITIONS" 


Court   Decision   May   Make   Federal    Trade    Com- 
mission More  Cautious 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — Representatives  of  various 
trade  associations  in  Washington  believe  that  the  re- 
cent decision  of  Judge  Manton  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  condemned  "fishing  expeditions"  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  methods  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  conducting  its  investigation  and  price 
inquiries.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  commission 
agent  to  pry  into  private  files  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  they 
contained  any  evidence  upon  which  charges  of  law  vio- 
lations could  he  based.  Nothing,  it  is  declared,  was 
safe  from  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  their  search 
for  data.  It  is  expected  in  some  sources  that  the  latest 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  the  Lorillard  company  will  restrain  officials  of 
the  commission  and  make  them  modify  their  practice. 

The  Loriillard  case  is  held  to  be  an  example  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  commission  and  an  instance  where 


it  grossly  exceeded  its  authority.  According  to  the 
evidence  in  this  case,  the  commission  demanded  all 
correspondence  to  and  from  the  jobber  customers  of  the 
Lorillard  company  for  a  period  of  a  full  year  without 
any  charge  or  complaint  having  been  made  against  the 
company.  The  Manton  decision  revives  interest  in  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  makes  the 
right  of  the  people  secure  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  Judge  Manton 
in  his  decision,  said:  "It  is  now  well  established  that  a 
corporation  is  entitled  to  invoke  the  guarantee  of  the 
fourth  amendment  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  in  as  full  measure  as  would  a  person  or  part- 
nership." 

It  is  believed  that  certain  members  of  the  commis- 
sion will  insist  that  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
commission.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  District 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
lacks  lawful  authority  to  go  through  the  private  papers 
of  corporations  or  persons  on  "fishing  expeditions," 
but  that  it  may  demand  access  to  specified  papers  or 
records,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  specific  evidence 
relating  to  a  particular  complaint,  or  other  specific  pur- 
pose  authorized   by  law. 


Expansion  Plans  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  has  definitely  en- 
tered upon  its  expansion  project  announced  some  time 
ago,  when  the  company  was  reported  to  have  acquired 
extensive  real  estate  holdings  adjoining  the  present 
site  of  its  plant  at  Ford  City,  Ont. 

According  to  Walter  R.  Campbell,  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  the  project  includes  the 
erection  of  docks  and  storage  facilities  on  the  river 
front,  a  power  plant  and  machine  shop  which  will,  when 
completed,  enable  the  Canadian  Ford  company  to  in- 
crease its  output  60  to  100  per  cent. 

The  power  plant  and  pumping  station  will  be  large 
enough  to  supply  the  entire  manufacturing  plant  with 
power  and  water  for  many  years  to  come.  All  electrical 
wiring  and  piping  for  water,  gas  and  heat  for  the  vari- 
ous buildings  will  be  carried  through  tunnels. 

The  first  development  will  be  the  large  machine  shtfp 
to  be  erected  on  the  50  acre  plot  between  the  Grand 
Trunk  right-of-way  and  the  Essex  terminal.  The 
building  will  be  one  story,  steel,  578  x  1080  ft.  long. 
With  this  additional  space  the  company  will  be  able  to 
increase  its  production  more  than  60  per  cent. 

On  Oct.  25  an  order  for  2800  direct  current  motors 
was  placed.  Vice-president  Campbell  estimates  that 
by  May  1,  1923,  the  new  machine  shop  will  be  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  new  production  schedule  which  has  been 
set  at  75,000  cars  for  the  year.  Under  present  conditions, 
the  output  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31  has  been 
45,000  and  for  the  calendar  year  about  50,000  ears. 


Increase  in  Employment  in  Steel  Industry 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — The  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try showed  a  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  October  than  any  other  industry,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  United  States  EmplojTnent  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Labor.  The  report  records  an  in- 
crease in  12  of  the  14  major  industrial  groups,  repre- 
senting 1428  concerns.  On  Oct.  31  these  industries  had 
52,868  more  employees  on  their  payrolls  than  those 
carried  on  Sept.  30.  Iron  and  steel  revealed  an  in- 
crease of  19,348,  according  to  the  report.  Increases  in 
other  industries,  included  railroad  repair  shop,  6700; 
stone,  clay  and  glass,  1509;  chemicals  and  allied 
product,  2946;  vehicles  for  land  transportation,  8272; 
lumber  and  its  manufacture,  752 ;  metal  and  metal 
products,  other  than  iron  and  steel,  2444 ;  miscellaneous 
industries,  4478;  paper  and  printing,  912;  leather  and 
its  finished  products,  899;  textiles  and  their  products, 
4223 ;  food  and  kindred  products,  1370.  Decreases  were 
shown  in  tobacco  and  liquor  and  beverages,  employ- 
ment in  the  former  industry  declining  1255,  while  in 
the  case  of  liquor  and  beverages  the  increases  were  re- 
ported to  be  only  six. 

The    report   says    "the   iron    and    steel   industry   is 


rapidly  recovering  everywhere,  although  a  car  and 
labor  shortage  seems  to  be  holding  operations  and  em- 
ployment to  3.  75  per  cent  production." 


Program  of  National  Founders'  Meeting 

The  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  Nov.  22  and  23,  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday  Moming  Session: 

Reports  of  President  William  H.  Barr,  Commis- 
sioner A.  E.  McClintock  and  Secretary  J.  M.  Taylor. 

Report  of  new  membership  committee,  H.  J.  Boggis, 
chairman. 

"The  Proposal  to  Destroy  the  Judicial  Power"  by 
James  A.  Emery,  counsel  National  Founders'  Associa- 
tion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session: 

"The  Physician  in  Industry"  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Moorhead, 
New  York. 

"The  Open  Shop"  by  John  E.  Edgerton,  president 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

"The  Railroad  Situation"  by  L.  F.  Loree,  president 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad. 

Dinner,  Wediwsday  Evening: 

Address  by  Samuel  Harden  Church,  president  Car- 
negie Institute. 

Thursday  Morning  Session: 

'  "Improved    Foundry    Practice"    by    D.    R.    Wilson, 
vice-president  Wilson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

"Apprenticeship"  by  William  M.  Taylor,  Chandler 
&  Taylor  Co. 

Reports  of  committees  and  election  of  officers. 


Mahoning  Valley  Scrap  Market 

Youngstown,  Nov.  7.— There  has  been  an  appre- 
ciable decline  in  buying  of  old  metals  by  Valley  steel 
plants.  Most  of  them  are  producing  larger  tonnages 
of  scrap  in  the  various  processes  of  rolling  down  in- 
gots into  finished  products,  while  several  have  large 
accumulations  in  their  yards  which  they  prefer  to  work 
oflf  to  some  extent  before  entering  the  market  on  any 
extensive  scale. 

Heavy  melting  scrap  is  purchasable  at  $21,  while 
compressed  sheets  are  quotable  around  $20. 

Extensive  scrap  piles  in  the  yards  of  steel  makers 
indicate  that  some  of  the  leading  interests  are  well 
fortified  in  this  respect.  One  company  has  a  large 
tonnage  of  old  rails  ready  for  melting  as  its  needs 
require. 
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Plans  of  New   Companies 

The  Chicago  Auto  Parts  Co.,  3732-6  South  Wallace  Street, 
Chlcaso,  was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile equipment,  but  will  not  do  any  manufacturing  for  a 
time.  It  has  leased  buildings  and  will  handle  under  contract 
a  line  of  replacement  fenders  manufactured  by  the  Fostoria 
Pressed  Stei-I  Co.,  Fostoria.  Ohio.  It  plans  to  handle  any 
product  of  importance  In  the  automotive  sheet  metal  line. 
Including  headlamps,  running  board  enclosures,  splash 
shields,  radiator  shells,  etc. 

The  Newark  Screen  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  was  recently 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  JICOOO  to  manufacture  screens 
and  other  wire  products.  T.  F.  Twyford,  44  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,   is  corporate  representative. 

John  T.  Hill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1318  Continental  Building,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  been  organized  recently  by  John  T.  Hill,  for- 
merly president  of  R.  C.  Hoffman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  is  receiv- 
ing Inquiries  for  relaying  rails,  scrap,  track  material,  black 
and  galvanized  sheets,  reinforcing  material  and  bars.  The 
firm  will  also  act  as  consulting  engineers. 

The  Paul  Mfg.  Co.,  5243  Western  Avenue,  Detroit,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  to  operate  a 
general  machine  works  and  to  manufacture  machinery.  Its 
immediate  activities  will  be  connned  practically  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  washing  machines,  since  it  has  purchased  thu 
business  of  the  James  Washing  Machine  Co.  The  present 
locations  is  only  temporary.  Plans  are  already  under  way 
for  a  modern  factory  of  100,000  sq.  ft.  capacity  which  will 
be  completed  some  time  next  spring.  The  officers  of  the 
company  arc:  Richard  K.  Paul,  president;  Lorin  R.  Runkle, 
vice-president;  Raymond  M.  Merline,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Martin  Uemountable  Rim  Co  ,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  metal 
rims  for  automobile  wheels.  The  incorporators  are:  Walter 
S.  Martin,  Wage  H.  Horn,  and  Andrew  W.  Begin,  1325 
Avenue  B,  Flint. 

The  Met-All  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  organized  to 
take  over  the  business  of  the  Tube  Products  Co.,  2699  Guoin 
Street,  Detroit,  and  was  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  Its  products  will  include  steel  tubin<; 
and  metal  ladders.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  C.  S. 
Jacobs,  president;  F.  L/.  Jacobs,  treasurer;  and  C.  R.  Robin- 
son, secretary. 

The  Universal  Body  Corporation,  230  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $.^)0,000 
to  manufacture  automobile  bodies  and  parts.  Under  the 
pres»'nt  plans  manufacturing  will  be  confined  to  bodies  of 
the  closed  type.  Within  the  next  three  months  wood-working 
and  metal-working  machinery  will  probably  be  needed.  There 
are  still  some  contracts  to  be  awarded  for  body  equipment. 
In  addition  to  its  plant  at  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  State 
Streets,  the  company  has  leased  a  building  of  24,000  sq.  ft. 
J.   L.    Geler   is   president   and   W.    H.    Heggem   is   secretary. 

The  Paragon  Disk  Wheel  Co.,  254  Hawthorne  Avenue, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100.- 
000  to  manufacture  metal  wheels  for  automotive  service. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  company  manufactured  Para- 
gon steel  disk  wheels  under  the  name  Wilkinson  Brothers. 
The  Incorporators  are  :  Thomas  Wilkinson,  general  manager ; 
William  Wilkinson  and  George  N.  Schell,  all  of  Portland. 

The  Hillman-Ayres  Mfg.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  No.  2,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  machine  tools 
and  other  machinery,  but  for  the  present  will  confine  its 
activities  to  Kewanee-Laclede  oil  business  for  hot  air  fur- 
naces, iwwer  boilers,  forging  and  annealing  furnaces,  etc. 
The  company  Is  headed  by  J.  P.  and  A.  A.  Hlllman  and 
W.  B.  I.Kiughlin,  all  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Houghton  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  was  recently  incorpo- 
rated and  will  manufacture  tire  pumps  and  other  automotive 
accessories.  Initial  operations  have  been  started  on  a  limited 
acalf.     H.  T.   Houghton   is  president  and   treasurer. 

The  National  Motor  Castings  Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich., 
has  bet-n  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manu- 
fuciurc  Iron,  steel  and  other  metal  castings.  The  company 
doi-s  a  general  foundry  business,  but  specializes  in  motor 
castinKS.  Its  present  capacity  is  about  1300  tons  per  month. 
TlilH  lompany  was  formerly  chartered  in  Delaware.  R,  B. 
CiinipliuU  is  president  and  he.  with  F.  H.  Gallagher  and 
f,.    H     Wlstlng,    all    of   South    Haven,    are    the    Incorporators. 

The  Sterling  Cutlery  Corporation,  20  Hamilton  Street, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  was  recently  Incorporated,  vylH  manu- 
facture electric  water  heaters.     E.  V.  Evans  heads  the  corn- 


Trade  Changes 


The  Ellwood  Steel  Corporation,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  has 
changed  Its  name  to  the  Ellwood  City  Nail  Co..  this  name 
being  more  definitive  of  the  company's  activities,  which  are 
chiefly  in  the  production  of  wire  nails.  The  company,  which 
was  incorporated  earlier  in  the  year  under  Pennsylvania 
laws  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,  recently  increased  the  capital 
to  $250,000.  Officers  of  the  company  are;  President,  George 
E.  Blythe ;  vice-president.  John  E.  Tyler ;  secretary,  Ira  E. 
Bixler;  treasurer,  August  Miller;  directors,  J.  A.  Gelbach, 
J.  W.  Oftutt  and  Walter  Scott. 

The  Con.solidated  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  296  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  made  the  following  recent  additions  to  its  sales 
force:  William  H.  Thompson,  formerly  with  the  Union 
Hardware  Co.,  Torrlngton,  Conn.,  is  representative  in  New 
York  City  ;  Howard  A.  Postley,  formerly  with  the  Knicker- 
bocker Mfg.  Co.,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  is  representative  in  New 
England  territory ;  William  L,.  Rubin,  formerly  with  the 
Jacobs  Scale  Co.,  New  York,  will  cover  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  parts  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  Charles  Alburtus,  formerly  with  the 
American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as 
representative  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Dominion  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Corporation  has  re- 
moved its  offices  from  154  Nassau  Street  to  1780  Broadway, 
New  York.  It  has  recently  added  to  its  line  the  Dominion 
brake  block  for  use  on  heavy  hoisting  apparatus. 

The  Boston  office  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  been 
moved  from  the  second  floor,  200  Devonshire  St.,  to  the 
seventh    floor. 

C.  M.  Liovsted  &  Co.,  malleable  and  steel  car  castings, 
frogs  and  switches,  has  removed  its  offices  and  warehouse 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  316  to  2212-16  First  Avenue  South. 

Frederick  FYanz,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
chief  engineer  of  the  Terminal  Engineering  Co.,  manufac- 
turer of  trucks  designed  for  combined  indoor  and  other 
service  for  railroads,  shipping  and  industrial  plants,  has 
established  an  engineering  office  at  27  Warren  St.,  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  special  problems  of  engineermg 
relating  to   labor  saving   machinery. 

The  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  310-14  Hudson  St.,  New 
York,  announces  the  addition  to  its  line  of  Globe  polished 
drill  rods  drawn  by  the  Globe  Wire  Co..  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 
These  rods  are  made  from  steel  produced  by  the  Firth- 
Sterling  company.  Complete  stocks  are  now  carried  In  its 
New  York,   Boston  and   Philadelphia  warehouses. 

The  Cleveland  offlca  of  the  ladependent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.,  600  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  been  removed 
to  1204-5  Citizens  Building. 

The  Angle  Steel  Stool  Co..  Otsego,  Mich.,  has  removed  to 
a  recently  completed  factory  at  Plainwell,  Mich.,  where  in- 
creased facilities  will  be  provided.  C.  E.  Plpp  is  president 
and  general  manager. 

A  reorganization  of  the  sales  and  operating  forces  of  the 
Atlas  Steel  Corporation.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Is  being  effected. 
Louis  J.  Campbell,  formerly  president  of  the  Electric  Alloy 
Steel  Co..  Is  to  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Arthur  H. 
Hunter,  formerly  president  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  will  be 
president. 

Joseph  Beal  &  Co..  465  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  have  been 
made  representative  agents  for  the  South  Bend  Lathe  Works, 
South  Bend,  Ind..  in  a  large  section  of  eastern  New  England. 

John  S.  Burdick,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager Buffalo  Body  Corporation,  has  Incorporated  a  company 
to  be  known  as  the  Burdick-Atklnson  Corporation,  33  Scott 
Street,  Hamburg.  N.  Y. 

The  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  sheet  metal  worker.  Phila- 
delphia, is  preparing  for  an  authorized  increase  of  capital  In 
the  near  future,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  take  care  of 
plant  expansions.  It  has  purchased  the  Shoch  Building, 
which  It  has  occupied  for  some  time;  also  the  property  of 
the  Simmons  Co.  from  which  it  will  derive  150.000  sq.  ft. 
of  additional  floor  space.  A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  completion  of  the  Simmons  building. 

The  Southern  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co..  Orange.  Tex., 
has  arranged  for  a  change  of  name  to  the  Orange  Car  & 
Steel  Co.  Operations  in  the  future  will  be  concentrated  on 
steel   railroad  car  construction  and  repairs. 

After  Federal  Judge  Cooper  signed  the  order  last  week 
conflrmlng  the  sale  of  the  Syracuse  plant  of  the  Willys 
Coriwration  to  W.  C.  Durant.  it  was  learned  that  this  prop- 
erty will  be  turned  over  to  the  T.  W.  Warner  Corporation. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
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SLOWLY    IMPROVING 


National  Tube  Company's  Award  the  Leading 
Activity 

Buying  from  Miscellaneous  Sources  Better — Rail- 
road and  Automotive  Purchases  Fall  Oflf 

A  slight  improvement  is  noted  generally,  but  more 
especially  in  the  cities  in  the  central  section.  Steady 
increase  is  reported  from  Cincinnati,  where  the  early 
October  rate  of  buying  is  expected  to  be  maintained  if 
not  increased  during  the  present  month;  planers  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  active  during  the  week.  In 
Chicago  business  from  miscellaneous  sources  has  been 
better,  several  fair  sized  purchases  being  noted.  Cleve- 
land reports  improvement  with  business  from  scattered 
sources  predominating,  and  turret  lathe  manufacturers 
booking  orders  for  small  machines  from  the  brass 
industry.  Very  little  expansion  of  sales  is  reported 
from  New  England,  although  prospective  purchasers 
are  more  numerous.  New  York  reports  a  dearth  of  in- 
quiry and  sales.  Used  machinery  in  some  districts  is 
not  in  competition  with  new  tools  to  the  extent  that 
formerly  prevailed. 

The  outstanding  activity  of  the  week  was  the  award 
of  41  cranes  for  its  new  works  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  12 


heavy  machine  tools  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  complete  order  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $.500,000.  A  large  list  is  being  fig- 
ured on  for  equipment  to  go  direct  to  the  Gary  plant. 

In  the  automotive  field  the  trade  is  looking  for  con- 
siderable business  from  the  Durant  interest  for  its  new 
plant  at  Flint,  Mich.  The  actual  requirements  have 
not  as  yet  been  revealed.  Except  for  the  placing  of  a 
few  single  machines  automobile  manufacturers  have 
not  been  in  the  market. 

Railroad  buying  has  fallen  off.  The  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  has  bought  five  machines  against  its  list 
and  a  purchase  of  two  machines  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral is  noted.  The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  placed  three 
planers  and  is  buying  other  equipment.  Purchases  on 
the  list  E-1566  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  are  ex- 
pected within  two  weeks.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  is  expected  to  close  the  remainder  of  its  list 
soon. 

Recent  inquiries  include  the  Lombard  Governor  Co., 
Ashland,  Mass.,  for  a  tool  room  lathe,  boring  mill  and 
some  miscellaneous  equipment.  The  General  Electric 
Co.  at  Lynn,  has  issued  a  small  list  and  has  inquired  for 
presses  and  other  equipment  for  its  Pittsfield  and 
Bridgeport  plants. 

Several  new  crane  inquiries  are  noted. 


New  York 


New   York,   Nov.    7. 

THERE  has  been  a  dearth  of  machine-tool  in- 
quiry and  sales  in  the  past  week.  Eastern 
machine-tool  companies  find  that  orders  are  com- 
ing more  freely  from  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  other 
cities  in  the  central  section  of  the  countrj'  than 
from  the  East.  While  buying  in  the  New  York 
territory  has  shown  a  steady  increase,  in  the  past 
few  months,  the  volume  of  business  done  in  October 
showing  a  gain  over  that  of  September,  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improvement.  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  bought  a  Niles 
planer.  130  x  84  in.  x  20  ft. 

A  few  new  inquiries  for  overhead  traveling 
cranes  are  current  and  a  number  of  old  ones  are 
still  pending.  Slight  activity  is  noted  in  the  hand 
power  crane  field  and  in  sales  to  dealers  of  chain 
blocks.  Sellers  of  locomotive  cranes  report  a  fair 
number  of  inquiries,  but  few  purchases  in  this  dis- 
trict. Among  recent  inquiries  for  electric  traveling 
cranes  is  one  from  the  General  Electric  Co.,  calling 
for  bids  on  a  60-ton,  60-ft.  span,  4-motor  overhead 
traveling  crane  for  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  crane  is 
to  be  installed  to  replace  two  30-ton  overhead 
cranes.  The  inquiry  of  the  U.  G.  I.  Contracting 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  a  100-ton  overhead  traveling 
crane,  which  has  been  pending  for  some  time,  has 
been  revised  and  now  calls  for  a  50-ton,  52-ft. 
span,  4-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane.  Barnet 
Weinstein.  53  Boerum  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Is 
reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  small  hand- 
power  crane.  Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward,  Portchester, 
N.    Y..   are   receiving   bids   on   monorail   hoists. 

Among  recent  purchasers  are : 

Sanderson  &  Porter,  52  William  Street,  New  York,  con- 
sulting engineers,  a  110-ton  electric  traveling  crane  from  the 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  a  3-ton.  45-ft.  span.  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane 
from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 


McGowan  &  Arnott.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  5-ton.  26-ft.  span, 
3-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric 
Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

Duquesne  Slag  Products  Co.,  Diamond  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  a  20-ton,  50-ft.  boom  locomotive  crane  and  a  15- 
ton,  rebuilt  Industrial  locomotive  crane  from  the  Industrial 
Works. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Inc..  61  Broadway,  New  York,  a  40- 
ton,  SO-tt.  lattice  boom,  with  20-ft.  and  10-ft.  removable 
sections,  for  use  in  Alabama,  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  New  York, 
a  5-ton  electric  hoist  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co. 

Lisenby  Mfg.  Co.,  FYesno,  Cal.,  a  1-ton,  37-ft.  span,  3- 
motor.  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric 
Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

Edward  L.  Soule,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  5-ton,  cage  con- 
trol, mono-rail  hoist  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co. 

Chattanooga  Stamping  &  Enameling  Co.,  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  a  1-ton,  27-ft.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane,  from  the 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  2  Rector  Street,  New 
York,  a  3-ton  electric  hoist  for  Everett,  Mass.,  from  an  un- 
named manufacturer. 

Philip  T.  King.  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  dealer,  has' 
purchased  a  30-ton  Browning,  two  20-ton  Brownhoist  and  one 
15-ton  Industrial  locomotive  cranes,  used,  from  the  Pusey  & 
Jones  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

Rome  Mfg.  Co..  Rome,  N.  Y.,  a  35-ton.  35-ft.  span,  5-motor, 
double  trolley,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond  Co. 

The  American  Can  Co..  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
plans  for  a  new  four-storj-  factory  at  Boston  and  Hudson 
Streets,  Baltimore,  90  x  160  ft.,  to  cost  approximately 
$350,000,  including  machinery.  C.  J.  Preis,  company  address, 
is  engineer. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co..  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fifteenth 
.Street,  New  York,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  three- 
story  service  building  and  repair  works,  20  x  70  ft.,  at  407- 
11  West  Sixteenth  Street,  for  company  automobiles  and 
trucks,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  21  for  90  oil  coolers  for 
rhe  Brooklyn  Na\T  Yard. 
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A.  G.  Schoonmaker,  25  Church  Street,  New  York,  head  of 
A.  G.  Schoonmaker  &  Sons,  machinists,  has  inquiries  out  tor  .a 
two-c.vtlnder  air  compressor,  capacity  about  140  cu.  ft 

The  Standard  Gas  Llgrht  Co..  130  Kast  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  will  erect  a  new  service  building  and  machine 
repair  worki,  98  x  200  ft.,  for  automobiles  and  trucks,  at  405- 
15  East  Thirty-second  Street,  to  cost  ?65,000. 

The  Brie  Railroad  Co.,  HO  Church  Street,  New  Y'ork.  has 
arranged  for  the  consolidation  of  its  four  operating  districts 
Into  three  divisions,  abolishing  that  at  Homell.  N.  Y.  With 
the  exception  of  the  repair  shops  at  Meadville.  Pa.,  and 
Marion,  Ohio,  all  locomotive  and  car  shops  will  be  under 
direct  company  supervision  and  no  outside  contracts  will  be 
operative. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co..  256  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  tires  and  tubes,  will. commence^  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  70  x 
105  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

A  power  house  will  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  new 
hospital  on  Mamaroneck  Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.  Y..  planned 
by  the  New  York  Orthopedic  Hospital.  Third  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

The  GartJner  Hygienic  Ice  Co.,  915  Cypress  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, Is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  service  building  and  ma- 
chine repair  shop,  100  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $.'>0.000. 
Louis  Berger  &  Co.,  1652  Myrtle  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses.  Staten  Island,  will  re- 
ceive bide  until  Nov.  20  for  ISO  acetylene  cylinders.  88  ft., 
1-kw.  raflio  transtTiltf'nK  set  for  fog  signal  and  one  extra 
motor-generator. 

A  power  house,  ice  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  proposed  terminal  market  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures.  Municipal  Building. 
New  York,  at  the  H9th  Street  bridge,  between  Ifilst  Street 
and  the  Harlem  River,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $5,000,000. 

The  New  Y^ork  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  C.  S.  WhItP.  purchasing  agent,  room  344^ 
will'  receive  bldn  \iM\\  Nov.  16  for  electric  motors  and  con= 
trOlB,  as  S6l  forth  in  serial  contract  No.  32 — 1922. 

The  Transit  Commission.  49  Lafayette  Street,  New  York, 
has  foundations  in  progress  for  a  third  addition  to  the  car 
repair  shops  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co..  Lenox 
Avenue  and  147th  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 

A  complete  power  plant,  including  electrical  department. 
Ice  and  refrigerating  plants,  will  be  installed  in  tjie  new  hos- 
pital to  be  erected  by  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  70  Jefferson 
Street.  New  York,  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000.  Louis  A. 
Abramson.  46  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Falls  Rivet  Co..  261  Broadway.  New  York,  will  build 
a  on?-story  additi"-  'n  its  plant  at  Kent.  Ohio,  165  x  210  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

A  new  one-story  pumping  plant  will  he  built  on  Willow 
Avenue.  Clifton.  S.  I.,  by  the  New  York  &  Richmond  Gas 
Co..  Bay  Street.  Stapleton.  S.  1. 

The  International  Petroleum  Co..  120  Broadway.  New 
York,  has  Initial  work  In  progress  on  a  new  refinery  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  Peru,  to  have  a  dally  ca- 
pacity of  25.000  bbl. 

The  Plaza  Metal  Bed  Co..  5  La  Grange  Street,  Brooklyn, 
will  make  Improvements  and  extensions  In  its  three-story 
plant  for  general  Increase  in  manufacture. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  26  Broadway.  New 
York,  will  arrange  a  fund  from  its  recent  400  per  cent  stock 
dividend  allotment  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  re- 
fineries in  different  parts  of  the  country,  storage  and  dis- 
tributing plants,  etc. 

The  George  H.  Stern  Lumber  Co..  545  East  Seventy-first 
Street.  New  York,  will  build  a  power  house  in  connection  with 
Us  new  plant  on  property  lately  acquired  on  Sixty-ninth 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  William  H.  Gompert.  117  Madison   .\ Venue. 

■The  McNab  &  Harlin  Mfg.  Co..  110  William  Street.  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  Iron,  steel  and  brass  pipe.  etc..  with 
plant  at  Paterson.  N.  J.,  has  disposed  of  a  bond  Issue  of 
$750,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 
A  power  house  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  slx-storj-  and 
basement  building.  50  x  80  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  652-60  Bergen 
Avenue,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  by  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A..  76  Mont- 
gomery Street,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  John  F.  Jackson. 
1819  Broadway.  New  York,  is  architect. 

Robinson  &  Co..  Frenchtown.  N.  J,,  manufacturer  of  metal 
and  wood  novelties,  have  leased  a  building  on  Front  Street, 
Belvldere.  N.  J.,  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Thomson  Machine  Co.,  Belleville.  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  bakers*  machinery  and  parts,  will  dispose  of  Its  factory 
on  Main  Street,  to  concentrate  operations  at  Its  new  plant  on 


Cortland  Street,  now  in  course  of  erection,  approximating 
40.000  sq.  ft.  Considerable  additional  equipmentwill  be  In- 
atalled. 

The  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co..  Dover.  N.  J.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Hackettstown  EHec- 
trlc  Light  Co..  Hackettstown.  N.  J.,  and  will  take  possession 
Jan.  1.  Extensions  and  improvements  are  planned,  includ- 
ing the  merging  with  the  system  of  the  new  owner. 

New  pumping  machinery,  power  equipment,  etc.  will  be- 
installed  at  the  waterworks  plant  of  the  Maple  Shade  Water- 
Co..  Maple  Shade.  N,  J.,  in  connection  with  enlargements  and' 
improvements,  to  cost  $50,000. 

William  Benke,  Newark,  manufacturer  of  automobile- 
bodies,  has  purchased  the  one-story  building,  85  x  100  ft.,  at 
343-49  Elizabeth  Avenue,  for  a  new  plant. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery  and  other 
electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
one  and  two-story  plant  to  be  erected  on  Abingdon  Avenue, 
Newark.  N.  J.,  by  Dugan  Brothers.  287  Broadway.  Brooklyn, 
to  be  150  X  167  ft.  and  50  x  167  ft.,  respectively,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000.  Marshall  N.  Shoemaker,  15  Central  Avenue,, 
Newark,  is  architect. 

The  Orenstein  Trunk  Co..  338  Central  Avenue.  Newark, 
has  leased  the  second  floor  of  the  building  at  Plane  and 
Hackett  Streets  for  a  new  manufacturing  plant.  Employment 
will  be  given  to  about  250. 

C.  W.  Curtiss,  Newark,  formerly  general  manager  Split- 
dorf  Electrical  Co.,  98  Warren  Street,  and  Carl  T.  Mason, 
previously  chief  engineer  of  the  same  company,  have  or- 
ganized the  Metropolitan  Radio  Corporation  to  operate  a  plant 
at  67-71  Goble  Street,  for  the  manufacture  of  receiving  sets,, 
head  phones,  jacks  and  other  wireless  apparatus.  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss will  be  president  and  Mr.  Mason  chief  engineer. 

Catalogs  covering  equipment  for  diamond  mining,  cutting 
and  finishing  are  wanted  by  Antonio  Parra.  Venezuela  Trad- 
ing Co..  251   Broadway.  New  York. 


New  England 

Boston.  Nov.   6. 

SALES  of  machine  tools  in  this  district  the  past 
■B-eek  showed  little  if  any  expansion,  yet  pros- 
pective business  has  increased  and  the  general  out- 
look perhaps  is  more  encouraging.  The  purchase  of 
eight  cam  milling  machines  by  a  Massachusetts 
manufacturer  constitutes  the  largest  individual  sale- 
of  new  equipment.  Other  transactions  Include  a 
20-in.  X  in-ft.  lathe  and  a  power  saw.  a  30-in.  x  S- 
ft.  planer,  large  cutting  machine,  disk  grinder,  a 
20-in.  used  drill,  12-in.  x  5-ft.  tool  room  lathe,  thret 
used  Porter-Cable  lathes,  an  automatic  screw  slot- 
ter.  saw  and  filing  equipment,  three  special  auto- 
matic machines  for  squaring  the  ends  of  taps,  an* 
miscellaneous  new  and  used  tools. 

The  Lombard  Governor  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass.,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  tool  room  lathe,  boring  mill 
and  miscellaneous  equipment ;  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  Lynn,  has  issued  a  small  list  of  Individual- 
tools,  but  the  actual  purchase  may  be  put  over 
until  1923.  It  also  has  inquiries  out  for  presses 
and  other  equipment  for  its  Pittsfield  and  Bridge- 
port plants.  In  addition  there  are  several  new  siz- 
able Inquiries  of  a  private  nature  which  eliminates, 
competition,  details  of  which  are  lacking.  Although 
nothing  definite  has  transpired,  most  of  the  New- 
England  railroads  are  making  up  their  1923 
budgets,  and  indications  strongly  point  to  larger 
equipment  purchases  than  heretofore.  Several  lead- 
ing manufacturing  interests  have  definitely  decided 
to  hold  over  until  1923  purchases  of  machinery. 

Sales  of  hangers  are  heavier  than  In  several 
months,  and  small  chain  hoists  are  in  better  de- 
mand. Vises  are  more  actt^-e.  while  bookings  of 
drills  and  other  small  tools  and  repair  parts  are 
holding  their  own.  Makers  ef  gasoline  gages,  auto- 
mobile timers  and  numerous  other  small  appliances 
are  buying  die  castings  on  a  larger  scale  than  In 
any  previous  month  this  year. 
The   Bellevue   Monumental  Works.   Lawrence.   Mass..   has 

awarded  contract  for  a  on«  and  two-story  shop,  40  x  53  ft., 

on   Manchester   Street. 

The   J.    J.   Walsh   Co..    1S40   Columbus   Avenue.    Roxbury, 

Boston,  truck  bodies,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection 

of  a  one-story.  72  x  122  ft.  mantkfacturlng  unit  on  Columbua 

Avenue  and  Center  Street 
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The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  builders"  liavrt- 
ware,  etc.,  has  purchased  about  one  and  one-half  acres  of 
adjoining  land,  together  with  build'ngs  and  railroad  sidings, 
for  future  expansion.  For  light  manufacturing  purposes  It 
has  rented  two  floors  in  a  New  Britain  Machine  Co,  unit. 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
purchased  from  the  Johns-Pratt  Co.  that  city,  property  on 
Capitol  Avenue  consisting  of  six  main  manufacturing  units, 
containing  about  93.000  sq.  ft.  floor  space,  a  boiler  plant  and 
engine  room.  The  price  was  approximately  $125,000.  The 
company  will  utilize  this  additional  space  for  manufacturing 
purposes  as  soon  as  the  present  equipment  has  been  removed 
and  new  machinery  installed. 

The  Union  Hardware  Co..  Torrington,  Conn.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  an  addition  and  later  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  three-story  factory  on  Mignon  Avenue,  in  the  vicinity 
of   the   present   office   building. 

The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Electric  Co..  201  Devonshire 
Street.  Boston,  has  petitioned  the  Department  of  Public 
Utilities  for  permission  to  issue  capital  stock  for  $110,000, 
and  bonds  for  $75,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and   improvements. 

Rolls-Royce  of  America.  Inc..  Springfield.  Mass.,  has  dis- 
posed of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions, 

A  power  house  and  electrical  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  office  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  650  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  estimated 
to  cost  $3,000,000.  James  G.  Rogers,  367  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  architect. 

The  National  Collapsible  Tube  Co.,  362  Carpenter  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story 
addition. 

M.  Strauss.  Boston,  operating  a  sheet  metal  works  at 
53  Merrimac  Street,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
automatic  shears,  punch,  and  other  equipment.  Used  ma- 
chinery in   good   condition  will  be  considered. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Boston,  operat- 
ing the  Fore  River  shipyard,  has  acquired  the  Simpson 
Patent  Dry  Docks,  Jefferies  Point.  East  Boston,  consisting 
of  three  dry  docks,  plate  shop,  machine  shop,  power  house 
and  other  buildings.  Immediate  operations  are  proposed. 
The  plant  will  be  known  as  the  Simpson  Works  of  the 
company.  S.  'S^'ylie  Wakeman.  general  manager  at  Fore 
River,   will  act   in   the   same   capacity  here. 

The  Alacrodi  Fibre  Co.,  Carnation  Street,  Woonsocket, 
R,  I.,  has  awarded  contract  to  F.  Pelletier.  'Woonsockct. 
for  a  new  one-story  factory,  60  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to  ooat 
$45,000. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.   Nov.   6. 

THE  past  week  has  been  featured  by  the  clos- 
ing of  much  machine  tool  and  equipment  busi- 
ness which  has  been  pending  for  some  time.  Out- 
standing among  the  awards  are  the  41  cranes  by 
the  National  Tube  Co.  for  its  new  works  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  12  heavj-  tools,  eventually  for  that  plant, 
but  which  will  be  shipped  to  its  Lorain,  Ohio,  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  special  equipment  for  the 
Gary  plant.  The  crane  business,  as  intimated  in 
The  Iron-  Age  of  Nov.  2.  was  divided  between  a 
Michigan  and  an  Ohio  builder. 

It    is    estimated    that    the   complete    crane    and 
tool   order  involved   the   expenditure  of  more   than 
$500,000.     This  order  is  merely  an  initial  one  and  a 
large  list  to  go  direct  to  Gary  is  being  figured  on. 
The   Union    Railroad,    the    Steel    Corporation    inter- 
plant   rail    system    in    the    Pittsburgh    district,    has 
closed    for    a    600-ton    wheel    press    which    will    be 
furnished    by    the    Chambersburg    Engineering    Co.. 
Chambersburg.    Pa.      The    latter    also    will    furnish 
two  board  drop  hammers  for  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh.    The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  lists  still  are  pending, 
but  action  is  expected  soon. 
The    Shaw    Electric    Crane    Co.,     Muskegon,    Mich.,    will 
furnish  28   four-hook  cranes  of  the  following  capacities  and 
spans    to   the    National    Tube   Co.:    Four   10-ton.    S4-ft.    span: 
four  10-ton.  52-ft.  span;  eight  10-ton.  60-ft.  span:  one  20-ton. 
60-ft.    span:    seven    10-ton.    106-ft.    span:    four    10-ton.    76-ft. 
span.     The  Alliance  Machine  Co..  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  awarded 
13  standard  cranes  of  the  following  capacities  and  spans  by 
the  same  company:  One  10- ton,  84-ft.  span:  one  10-ton.  5-ton 
auxiliary.    S4-ft.    span;    one    10-ton.    61-ft.   span;    two    15-ton, 


5-ton  auxiliar.v,  61-ft,  span;  tliree  5-ton,  32-ft,  span;  one 
10-ton,  5-ton  auxiliary,  37-ft.  span;  two  10-ton,  37-ft.  span; 
one  5-ton,  37-ft.  span;  one  20-ton,  84-ft,  span. 

The  tool  award  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  was  one  72-in. 
X  77-in.  X  22  ft.  open  side  Cincinnati  planer;  one  36-in.  x 
36-in.  X  14-ft.  open  side  Gray  planer;  one  48-in.  x  48-in.  x 
20-ft.  open  side  Gray  planer:  one  G-ft.  American  radial  drill; 
one  Cincinnati  universal  milling  machine;  one  42-ln.  Bullard 
vertical  boring  mill;  one  Nilos-Bemcnt-Pond  horizontal  boring 
machine;  two-18-in.  x  10-ft.  American  lathes;  one  24-in.  x  14 
ft.  Greaves  &  Klusman  lathe;  one  24-in.  Springfield  lathe;  one 
26-in.  open  side  Coulter  crank-shaper. 

The  week's  sales  of  cranes  included  one  50-ton  overhead 
for  the  South  Side  Pittsburgh  works.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co..  to  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance.  Ohio;  one 
15-ton,  42-ft.  span,  20-ft.  lift,  hand-power  crane  for  the 
Yorkville,  Ohio,  works,  WHieeling  Steel  Corporation,  placed 
with  the  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  and  two  2-ton 
33-ft.  span  cranes  for  the  H.  J,  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  to 
the  Northern  Engineering  Works.  Detroit.  The  Cutler  Steel 
Co..  Pittsburgh,  with  a  plant  at  New  Cumberland.  W.  Va., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  10-ton  crane. 

The  Beaver  County  Light  Co.,  435  Sixth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  power  house  at  New 
Brighton.  Pa.,  to  cost  $35,000.  H.  L.  Fullerton,  5444  Kin- 
caid   Street,  is   engineer. 

The  Raymilton  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Raymilton,  Pa,,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  for  a  new  refinery.  The  present 
plant  will  be  removed  to  the  new  location,  and  the  capacity 
increased. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works.  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  has  com- 
missioned J.  N.  Chester.  Union  Building,  Pittsburgh,  en- 
gineer, to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  power  house,  electrically- 
operated  pumping  plant,  intake  and  filtration  plant  at  the 
municipal  waterworks,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  Including 
five    steel    tanks,    1,000,000-gal.   capacity,    total. 

The  Federal  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co,,  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  three-story  addition  on 
Thompson  Avenue.  Frank  Frimmer,  1133  Charles  Street,  is 
engineer.     C.   E.   Chriatian  is  in  charge. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  arranged  a  program  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements at  its  Blandburg,  Pa.,  plants  to  cost  approxi- 
mately  $1,000,000. 

The  Guilbert  Steel  Co.,  Diamond  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, now  being  organized  under  State  laws  to  make 
application  for  a  charter  on  Nov.  14.  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  one-story  plant.  55  x  200  ft.,  in  the  West  Park  district, 
to  cost  approximately  $100,000.  including  equipment.  It  will 
manufacture  general  steel  products,  with  works  to  include  a. 
fabricating  department.  O.  E.  Guilbert  and  R.  G.  Stewart 
head  the  company,  which  is  represented  by  John  Rebman,, 
Jr..  43   St.   Nicholas  Building. 

The  National  Metal  Molding  Co..  Fulton  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its, 
plant  at  Ambridge,   Pa.,  100  x  100  ft. 

The  Superior  Auto  Accessories  Co.,  1342  Forbes  Street,. 
Pittsburgh,  has  leased  a  site  at  Baum  Boulevard  and  Wood-- 
worth  Street,   for  a  new  one-story  plant. 

The  Pennsylvania  Silverware  Co.,  Kane,  Pa.,  recently- 
organized,  has  acquired  the  local  plant  and  business  of  the- 
Oneida  Fountain  Supply  Co,  Production  will  be  continued' 
in  this  line,  with  the  addition  of  metal  and  silverware - 
specialties.  Increased  capital  has  been  arranged  for  ex- 
pansion. F.  C.  Westfall.  former  official  of  the  Oneida., 
company,  will  be  president  and  general  manager  of  the  new 
organization:  W.  W.  Browning  is  general  superintendent. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  has- 
awarded  contract  to  the  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,. 
Pittsburgh,   for  a  one-story  addition,   65  x  1-40  ft-. 

The  Board  of  Works,  Pittsburgh,  will  build  a  po-wer  house  • 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  hospital- at  the  Leech- 
Farms  to  cost  $180,000.  J.  P.  Brennan,  Municipal  Building, 
Northside,   is  architect. 

The  Belgrade  Glass  Co.,  Buckhannon,  W;  Va„  is  planning 
to  rebuild  its  machine  shop  and  other  departments  destroyed" 
by  fire  Oct.  29.  -n-ith  loss  estimated  at  $35,000. 

The  Alley  Glass  Co..  Shinnston.  W.  Va..  has  tentative 
plans  under  consideration  for  a  new  plant,  including  power  - 
house,  machine  shop  and  other  departments,  estimated  to  , 
cost  $250,000,  including  equipment.     L.  E.  Alley  is  president. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Huntington,  W.  Va  , 
is  planning  for  a.  new  power  house  at  Dam  30,  Ohio  River, 
to    cost    $35,000. 

The  Huntington  Iron  Works,  Huntington,  W.  Va..  oper-  . 
ating  a  structural  steel  fabricating  plant,  has  plans  under  • 
consideration  for  an  addition  to  double,  approximately,  the  ■ 
present  capacity. 

The  Mercer  Refining  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  said  to  be 
planning  the  Installation  of  new  transmission,  conveying  and  • 
other  machinery  at  its  refinery.     W.C.- Hastings  is  treasurer. 
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Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,    Nov.    6. 

A  ONE-STORY  power  house  will  be  built  by  the  Wilmot 
Fleming  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  956  Foulkrod  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, at  Its  new  plant  to  be  located  at  Cottman  and  G 
Streets.     Wilmot   Fleming   Is   treasurer. 

The  American  Ice  Co.,  Sixth  and  Arch  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. Is  taking  bids  until  Nov.  13  for  a  new  plant  at 
Duncannon  and  Mascher  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

Handling  machinery,  producers,  boilers  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  Installed  by  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co., 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets.  Philadelphia,  in  an  addition  to  the 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  Station  B,  Richmond  and  Tioga 
Streets,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,000.  The 
company  will  also  build  an  addition  to  Its  plant  at  Delaware 
and  Buckius  Streets. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department. 
Washington.  D.  C,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  21.  for  350 
wheels  for  landing  gears,  for  use  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  schedule  281. 

A  power  house.  Ice  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed 
In  the  new  factory  of  the  Breyer  Ice  Cieam  Co..  Ninth  and 
Cumberland  Streets.  Philadelphia,  on  a  two  acre  site  just 
acquired  on  Forty-third  Street.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000  with   machinery. 

The  Scott  Paper  Co..  Foot  of  Market  Street.  Philadelphia, 
has  disposed  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $642,700.  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with  extensions  to 
its  plant  at  Chester.  Pa. 

The  John  B.  Stetson  Co..  Columbia  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street.  Philadelphia,  will  build  a  one-story  machine  and 
repair  shop.  75  x  125  ft.,  in  connection  with  new  buildings  at 
its  hat  factory.  J.  O.  Potts.  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Streets,  is  architect. 

John  H.  Shriner,  Philadelphia,  will  Install  a  refrigerating 
and  cold  storage  plant  in  the  five-story  building  at  8  North 
Front  Street,   recently  acquired. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  in- 
quiry from  a  company  at  Zawiercie.  Poland,  tor  cement 
manufacturing  machinery  for  installation  in  a  local  plant, 
to  Include  a  main  rotating  furnace  with  capacity  of  40.000 
metric  tons  per  year,  cooling  equipment,  etc.  Full  in- 
formation  available    upon   request. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Keading  Railroad  Cb..  Reading 
Terminal.  Philadelphia,  has  preliminary  plans  for  inlarge- 
ments  in  its  engine  house  and  repair  shops  at  Newberry 
Junction,  Pa. 

The  Franklin  Institute,  15  South  Seventh  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  four-story 
electrical  laboratory  building.  55  x  110  ft.,  at  Nineteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $250,000, 
Including  equipment. 

Motors,  controllers  and  other  electrical  and  mechanical 
power  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  eight-story 
addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Ketterlinus  Lithographic  Mfg. 
Co.,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  for  which  bids 
are  being  asked.  The  Balllnger  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Is  architect. 

Henry  Hugh,  Lime  and  Chester  Streets,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
has  preliminary  plans  for  a  one-story  machine  and  repair 
shop  at  Rockland  and  Pennsylvania  Streets,  25  x  50  ft. 
Guy  Llnville,  509  South  Lime  Street,   Is  architect. 

The  Lycoming  Motors  Corporation,  Williamsport.  Pa., 
has  perfected  a  new  automobile  motor  and  will  make  enlarge- 
ments In  Its  plant  to  develop  an  output  of  about  125  motors 
per  day.     The  present  working  force  of  700  will  be  increased. 

The  Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Co.. 
Altoona.  Pa.,  has  plans  in  preparation  for  an  addition  to  its 
power  house.  The  installation  will  Include  a  generator, 
condensing  engine,  surface  condenser  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. The  F.  D.  Hain  Co..  203  Coleridge  Avenue.  Llyswen. 
Altoona.  is  engineer. 

Fire.  Oct.  29,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Gaylord  &  Butler  Pipe  Co..  Pine  Brook.  Scranton.  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  heating  equipment,  etc..  with  loss  estimated 
at  $40,000.     It  Is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Motors,  controllers,  transmission  machinery  and  other 
equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  two-story  printing 
plant.  30  X  160  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  New  Castle  News. 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $SO,000. 

The  HarrlHburg  Mfg.  &  Boiler  Co.,  Nineteenth  and 
Naudain  Streets,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  has  acquired  property  at 
Bolton  and  Brookwood  Streets  for  expansion. 

The  Lloyd  Forse  Co.,  AnnviUe.  Pa.,  has  secured  a  site 
from  the  Stelnmetz  Est.ite  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture 
turnbuckles  and  other  products.     The  company  was  formed 


recently  with  a  capital  of  $75,000.  with  John  H.  Lloyd. 
Lebanon.  Pa.,  president,  and  W.  W.  Mish,  AnnvUle, 
treasurer. 

The  Girard  Model  Works.  Inc..  Girard.  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  equipment  to  manufacture  small 
springs,  wire  specialties,  etc.     S.  L.  Connell  Is  head. 

A.  F.  Teel,  Wind  Gap,  Pa.,  has  plans  in  progress  for  a 
slate  mill  to  cost  $50,000,  with  grinding,  cutting,  finishing 
and  other  machinery. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  6. 

THE  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  started  buy- 
ing against  its  list,  thus  far  having  closed  for 
two  crank  planers,  an  IS-in.  lathe,  an  upright  drill, 
and  a  shear.  The  New  York  Central  Lines  have 
bought  a  42-in.  boring  mill  and  a  5-ft.  radial  drill 
from  a  local  dealer.  The  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  has  not  made  any  further  purchases,  but  is 
expected  to  close  the  remainder  of  its  general  list 
soon.  Except  for  occasional  purchases  of  one  or 
two  machines,  buying  by  automobile  manufacturers 
has  ceased.  Tlie  Studebaker  Corporation.  South 
Bend.  Ind..  has  purchased  two  additional  "Simpli- 
raatic"  turret  lathes,  while  the  Nash  Motors  Co.. 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  has  closed  for  a  lapping  machine 
and  a  drill  press. 

Business    from    miscellaneous    sources    Is  some- 
what   better,    several    fair-sized    purchases    having 
been  reported.     The   Apollo   Player   Piano   Co.,   De 
Kalb.  111.,  has  placed  orders  for  a  No.  3  universal 
milling  machine,   a   16-in.   crank  shaper.    universal 
cutter  and  reamer  grinder,  and  a  20-in.  drill  press. 
The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America.  Chicago,  has  pur- 
chased an  18-in.   engine  lathe  and  a  16-in.   shaper. 
The   Crescent    Steel    Furnace    Co..   a   new   company 
located  in  Cherry  Street  on  Goose  Island.  Chicago, 
has   purchased   a   tool   room  outfit,   consisting  of  a 
shaper,    milling   machine,    engine    lathe,    drill   press 
and  planer.     No  further  price  changes  are  reported. 
The  Wisconsin    Steel  Works,  South  Chicago,  has  ordered 
a  15-ton   three-motor  skullcracker  crane  with  magnet  drum 
and  85-ft.  9-in.  span  from  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.     The 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &    Hoist  Co.  has  recently  taken  the 
following  orders:   A  2-ton   hoist,    tlie  Wisconsin   River  Paper 
&  Pulp  Co..  Neenah.  Wis.;  4-ton  hoist,  the  Grafton  Fonndry 
Co..  Grafton.  Wis.;   1-ton  hoist,  the  Illinois  Steel  Bridge  Co.. 
Jacksonville.   111.;  a  1'4-ton  hoist,   the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
Railroad;    two   1-ton   hoists,   the   Nash   Motors   Co.,   Kenosha, 
Wis.;    a    1-ton    hoist    with    2^4-hp.    back-geared    motor,    the 
Studebaker    Corporation,    .South    Bend.    Ind.;    a    %-ton    hoist. 
Doerman    &   Roehrer.    Cincinnati;   a    ^i-ton  hoist,    the   Stein- 
man   &   Meyer  Furniture  Co..   Cincinnati,   and   three   H4-ton 
ice  plant  cranes,  the  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Manton  &  Smith  have  purchased  the  one-story  steel  con- 
structed factory  at  3333-49  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago, 
and  will  occupy  it  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  and 
architectural  iron  and  bronze  work.  The  building,  which 
is  150  x  216  ft.,  will  undergo  extensive  alterations.  The 
partners.  James  S.  Manton  and  Edward  Smith  were  formerly 
connected  with  the  Winslow  Brothers  Co..  Chicago.  They 
have  the  contract  for  all  of  the  ornamental  iron  and  bronze 
work  for  the  London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Building. 
Chicago,  now  under  construction,  and  have  Just  completed  a 
similar  contract  for  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  building. 

The  Houghton  Mfg.  Co..  115  South  Clinton  Street.  Chi- 
cago, recently  incori>orated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  will 
manufacture  automobile  tire  pumps  and  a  number  of  Ford 
accessories  not  yet  determined.  The  company  has  leased 
2000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at  the  above  address  and  has 
purchased  its  initial  equipment.  Officers  are  H.  P.  HouRhtcn. 
president  and  treasurer,  and  Rudolph  Probandt.  secretary. 

The  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Kokomo.  Ind..  has  started 
the  construction  of  a  new  building.  90  x  425  ft.,  to  house  Its 
galvanizing   department,    estimated   cost   $50,000. 

The  Port  Wayne  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind..  will  build  an  addition,  36  x  85  ft.,  to  be  used  as  an 
assembling  room. 

The  Andrews  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Roekford,  111.,  will 
erect  two  additions  which  will  double  the  size  of  Its  plant. 
The  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  heating,  lighting  and 
plumbing.    Is   $20,000. 

The  Roos  Co..  Harrison  and  Circle  Avenues.  Forest  Park. 
111.,   manufacturer  of  cabinets.  Is  taking  bids  for  a  one  and 
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two-story  addition,  150  x  425  ft.,  to  cost  alioiit  J200.000,  in- 
cluding machinery.  Holabird  &  Roche,  104  Soutli  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  are  architects. 

The  Union  Pacillc  Kailroad  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  an  addition  to  its  locomotive  repair  shops  and 
engine  house  at  Columbus,   Neb. 

The  Commanding  Ofticer,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Is- 
land, 111.,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  17  for  160  steering  clutch 
springs.  50  drag  link  springs,  .10  draw  bar  springs.  320  roller 
frame  springs,  and  10  support  springs,  circular  416-A;  also, 
for  130  brass  oil  pressure  gages,  circular  414- A:  and  until 
Nov.  15.  for  420  master  clutch  friction  disks.  220  intake 
heater  gaskets,  and  320  cylinder  head  gaskets,  circular  413-A. 

Voightmann  &  Co..  445  West  Erie  Street.  Cliicago,  manu- 
facturers of  metal  windows,  etc..  have  preliminaiy  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  one-story  and  basement  addition. 
Mundie   &  Jensen,  39  South  La  Salle  Street,  are  architects. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Trade  Department,  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago, 
reports  an  inquiry  from  a  company  in  New  Orleans,  for  a 
quantity  of  low  pressure  crude  oil  burners,  rotary  or  turbine 
type.  No.  1591;  also,  from  a  company  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
for  50110  drop  forge  wrenches.  No.  1668.  Full  information  on 
request  at  tiie  office  noted. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  America,  606  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  plans  for  a  r.ne-story  motor 
service  and  repair  shop  at  Clybourn  and  Diversey  A^'enues, 
estimated  to  cost  J65.000. 

The  E3gin  Stove  &  Oven  Co.,  14  Chicago  Street,  Elgin, 
111.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  L.  Balkin,  538  South  Clark 
Street.  Chicago,  for  a  three-story  addition  at  Sitate  and 
Schiller  Streets,  to  cost  $100,000.  including  machinery. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Memorial  Hospital.  Harvey,  III., 
has  completed  plans  for  a  new  one-slory  power  house. 
Chatten  &  Hammond,  64  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago, 
aie  architects. 

The  Continental  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  Omaha.  Neb., 
has  acquired  the  plants  and  properties  of  the  Union  Power 
&  Light  Co..  operating  in  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 
Plans  are  under  wav  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
Rufus  E.  Lee  Is  president. 

The  Carter-Mayhew  Mfg.  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  f  teel  products, 
has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  one-story  foundry,  60  x  100 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

Fire,  Oct.  29,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Columbus  Auto  Co.,  Columbus,  Neb.,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile parts,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated  at  550,000.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Common  Council,  Carroll.  Iowa,  will  install  two 
electrically-operated  pumping  plants  in  connection  with  a 
new   sewerage   system. 

The  City  Council,  Muscatine.  Iowa,  lias  commissioned 
Arthur  L.  MuUergren.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  engineer,  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  cost 
approximately  $350,000.  with  machinery. 

The  plant  of  the  FYemont  Mfg.  Co.,  Fremont,  Neb., 
occupied  by  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co..  and  the  Crystal 
Refrigerator  Co..  subsidiary  organisations,  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  flre  Oct.  23.  with  loss  estimated  at 
$200,000,  including  buildings  and  machinery.  It  Is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  White  Lake  Co-Operative  Creamery  Association. 
WTiite  Lake,  S.  D.,  will  build  a  machine  shop  in  connection 
with  its  proposed  new  plant.  J.  L.  Jensen  is  fecretary  and 
manager. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo.  Nov.   6. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  by  the   Continental  Heater 
Co..   Otter  Street,   Dunkirk,   N.   T.,   for  a  one-story  addi- 
tion. 65  X  220  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Onondaga  Litholite  Co..  102  Beech  Street.  Syracuse, 
N.  T.,  manufacturer  of  composition  stone  products,  has  plans 
in  progress  for  a  one-story  addition,  40  x  600  ft.,  for  cut- 
ting, finishing  and  other  work,  to  cost  about  $50,000.  The 
Watson  Engineering  Co.,  4614  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
is   engineer. 

The  Power  Corporation  of  New  York.  Watertown,  N.  T.. 
recently  organized  by  officials  of  the  Northern  New  York 
Utilities,  Inc.,  of  the  same  place,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue 
of  $5,000,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  new  jwwer  plants.  John  N.  Carlisle  is  presi- 
dent of  both  companies. 

The  American  Can  Co..  120  Broadway,  New  York,  plans 
for  a  new  four-story  building  on  Parce  Avenue,  Fairport, 
N.  Y..   75  X  175  ft.,  to  cost  $45,000. 


The  Ontario  Knife  Co..  Empire  Street,  Franklinvllle, 
N.  Y..  is  considering  the  erection  of  an  addition,  size  and 
details   still   to   be   determined. 

E.  H.  Norton  and  associates,  Brockixjrt,  N.  Y.,  have  ac- 
quired the  local  plant  and  business  of  the  Decker  Mfg.  Co., 
manufacturer  of  power  spraying  equipment.  Extensions  are 
contemplated.  Mr.  Norton  was  previously  connected  with 
the  company. 

The  Norwich  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Norwich.  N.  Y..  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  line  and  other  exten- 
sions to  cost  approximately   $30,000. 

H.  H.  Masters,  87  Virginia  Place.  Buffalo,  is  arranging 
for   the    installation    of    additional    machine   shop    equipment. 

A  power  house  and  refrigerating  iilant  will  be  installed 
in  the  proposed  new  county  home  to  be  erected  by  the  Erie 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  City  Hall,  Buffalo,  at  Alden, 
N.  Y.  Kidd  &  Kidd.  234  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  are 
architects. 

The  Adirondack  Power  &  Light  Corporation,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y..  has  acquired  the  Glens  Falls  Gas  &  Electric  Light 
Corporation.  Consolidated  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Whitehall. 
N.  Y..  and  the  Ballston  Spa  Light  &  Power  Co..  Ballston  Spa, 
X.  Y.  The  properties  will  be  consolidated  and  extensions  and 
improvements  made. 


B^ 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Nov.  6. 
USINESS  in  machine  tools  is  showing  a  steady 
improvement,  and  while  railroad  buying,  which 
formed  the  biggest  part  of  the  volume  during  Octo- 
ber has  fallen  off.  orders  from  industrial  con- 
cerns are  pretty  well  filling  the  gap,  and  the  early 
October  rate  of  buying  bids  fair  to  be  maintained, 
if  not  increased  the  present  month.  Planers  are 
particularly  in  demand,  one  manufacturer  in  this 
district  having  booked  orders  for  10  the  past  week, 
and   another  a  single  order  for  six. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railway  also 
placed  an  order  for  threfr  planers  and  is  buying 
other  equipment.  A  railroad  equipment  manufac- 
turer closed  for  six  planers  of  a  special  design.  An 
Eastern  railroad  bought  two  heavy  duty  lathes  in 
the  local  market,  and  a  Dayton  foundry  placed  an 
order  for  three  used  Bullard  automatics.  The  J.  H. 
Day  Co..  Cincinnati,  bought  two  radial  drills  and 
the  Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.  is  also  reported  to 
have  bought  a  number  of  tools  for  a  new  plant  in 
Chicago.  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton, 
was  a  buyer  in  a  small  way. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  latest  list  of 
four  machines  issued  by  the  Southern  Railroad,  al- 
though on  a  previous  inquiry  one  machine  has  been 
purchased.      Local   manufacturers   are   working   on 
the   Pittsburgh  &   Lake  Erie   Railroad   list   B-1566, 
and    it   is    expected    that   purchases    will    be   made 
within  two  weeks.     Orders  for  scattered   machines 
from  industrial  and  automotive  sources  continue  to 
be  booked  by  local  manufacturers,  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  future  of  the  industry  is  brighter  than  it 
fias  been  for  at  least  two  years. 
The   National   Elevator  Co.,   Indianapolis,    has   purchased 
property  along  the  Big  Four  tracks,  and  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  the  erection  of  a  grain  elevator  to  cost  with  equip- 
ment about  $75,000. 

Core  making  and  molding  equipment  will  be  installed  in 
the  addition  being  erected  to  the  plant  of  the  Advance  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  extra  space  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  increase  its  capacity  50  per  cent. 

The  Tucker  Boiler  Works  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio,  will  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  large  tanks  tor  the  gas  and  oil  trade 
and  is  planning  an  addition  to  its  present  works  on  Indiana 
Street.  It  will  also  engage  extensively  in  the  welding  busi- 
ness.    William  Tucker  is  president. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Rapid  Rim  Co., 
Huntington,  Ind.,  has  been  sold  at  receiver's  sale  to  W.  H. 
Collins  and  associates  of  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  who 
will  finish  the  buildings  and  install  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  enamel  ware. 

The  old  car  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 
road at  Brazil,  Ind.,  including  the  round  house  and  engine 
house,  abandoned  when  the  machinery  and  equipment  were 
moved  to  Evansville.  have  been  taken  over  by  Hammond  & 
Jeffers,  operating  at  Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis.  The 
shops  are  to  be  used  on  car  repair  work  for  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis   &  Western   and    other  railroads. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  6. 

LOCAL  machine  tool  business  shows  improve- 
ment. While  no  round  lot  purchases  are  re- 
ported, dealers  are  getting  a  verj'  satisfactory  vol- 
ume of  orders  which  are  usually  for  single  ma- 
chines, although  some  are  for  two  or  three  tools. 
Buying  is  from  widely  scattered  sources,  and  is 
mostly  for  replacements.  October  sales  of  some 
dealers  showed  a  fair  gain  over  any  of  the  few  pre- 
ceding months.  The  demand  for  new  machinery  is 
better  than  for  used  tools.  Turret  lathe  manufac- 
turers are  getting  quite  a  few  orders  for  small  ma- 
chines from  the  brass  industry.  No  railroad  pur- 
chases are  reported. 

In  the  automotive  field  the  trade  is  looking  for 
considerable  business  from  the  Durant  interests  for 
equipping  a  new  plant  at  Flint,  Mich.,  for  making 
the  Star  car,  but  so  far  machine  tool  manufacturers 
have  been  unable  to  secure  any  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  requirements  of  this  plant.  An  in- 
quiry has  come  out  for  about  10  used  machines, 
mostly  presses  and  shears  for  the  Detroit  service 
department  of  an  automobile  spring  company.  The 
Horsburgh  &  Scott  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased  a 
12  X  48-in.  Pratt  &  Whitney  thread  milling  ma- 
chine. 

No  further  price  changes  are  reported  but  inti- 
mations are  coming  from  some  machine  tool  build- 
ers that  they  will  probably  advance  prices  shortly. 
Some  slowing  down  in  the  automotive  industry 
is  indicated  by  curtailment  this  month  in  operations 
by  foundries  having  large  orders  for  motor  castings. 
The  employment  of  labor  in  the  various  Cleveland 
industries  increased  2  per  cent  during  October,  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  report   of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  is  compiled  ■  from  reports  made  by 
100  plants  having  500  or  more  employees.     Iron  and 
steel  and  metal-working  plants  outside  of  the  auto- 
motive field  showed  a  gain  of  5.90  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  employees  on  Oct.  31,  as  compared  with 
Sept.   30.     Automobile  and  allied  plants  reported  a 
falling  off  of  5.10  per  cent  in  employment. 
The  National  Screw  &  Tack  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  flve-stor.v  addition  to  relieve  some  of  the  con- 
gestion that  now  exists  in  the  various  departments. 

The  Lippitt  Textile  &  Machine  Co..  Cleveland,  has  been 
incoiTxjrated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,000  hy  E.  Lippitt 
and  others  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  knitting 
machines.  The  con\pany  has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Cleve- 
land Underwear  Co. 

The  McCorkle  Screen  Products  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  in  which 
H.  L.  McCorkle  and  others  are  interested,  will  erect  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  window  and  door  screens,  weather 
strips  and  other  products. 

The  Towmotor  Co.,  Cleveland,  reports  the  recent  receipt 
of  four  repeat  orders,  one  from  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Canton.  Ohio ;  one  from  Herbrandt  Co..  Fremont. 
Ohio,  and  an  order  for  two  machines  from  Ball  Brothers, 
making  a  fleet  of  eight  operated  by  the  latter  concern. 

The  Henle  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated  and  has 
established  a  plant  at  1838  Central  Avenue  for  the  manu- 
facture of  advertising  signs.    Edward  J.  Henle  is  president. 

The  Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield.  Ohio,  has  placed 
a  contract  with  the  Austin  Co..  Cleveland,  for  an  additional 
factory  building,  100  x  325  ft.,  with  a  20-ton  crane  aisle  50 
ft.  wide  and  two  machme  shop  aisles  25  ft.  wide. 


Detroit 

Detroit.   Nov.    6. 
'pHE   Michigan    Central    Railroad    Co..   Detroit,    has    taken 
-•■      bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a   new  one-storv  car  re- 
pair shop.   30   X   200   ft.,  at  Nlles,   Mich.,   and  wlllsoon   lav 
foundations. 

The  Common  Council.  Portland.  Mich.,  is  arranging  for 
the  Installation  of  new  equipment  at  the  municipal  power 
plant,   to  cost  close  to  J15,000. 

The  Wldtehead  &  Kales  Co.,  River  Rouge,  Mich,  operat- 
ing a  structural  steel  works,  plans  the  Installation  of  a  new 
angle  shear,  punch  and  other  equipment. 

The  Witters  Motor  Co.,  U7  Weston  Street,  S.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids.  M3ch.,  has  awarded  contract  to  L.  P.  Oilman  110 
Pearl  Street,  N.  W.,  for  a  new  two.8tor>-  service  and  repair 


building,  100  x  110  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000,  exclusive  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  had 
plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  gas  producer  plant,  60  x  150 
ft.,  at  its  proposed  glass  factory  at  Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000.  The  entire  plant  will  represent  an 
investment  of  close  to  $1,000,000.  Albert  Kahn.  1000  Mar- 
quette Building.  Detroit,  is  architect. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  is  arrangring  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $15,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stationery  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  additions  to  the  paper  mill  at  Taylorville. 
Mich.,  recently  acquired,  to  double  the  present  capacity. 
Equipment  will  be  installed  for  500  employees. 

The  Bryant  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  power  plant.  60  x  100  ft., 
to  cost   approximately   $100,000.    including  equipment. 

The  Kawneer  MXg.  Co..  Niles,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  store  fronts,  will  erect  an  addition  to  its  plant  in  the 
near  future.  The  new  building  will  be  60  x  260  ft.,  three 
stories,  of  brick  and  steel. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore.   Nov.   6. 

JOHN  S.  METCALF  &  CO..  108  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicagro.  engineers,  have  been  engaged  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  Baltimore,  to  prepare  plans  for  new 
grain  elevators  at  Locust  Point  to  replace  those  destroyed 
by  fire  last  July  with  loss  of  $1,000,000.  Bids  for  machinery 
will  be  called  within  90  days,  to  include  power  equipment, 
belt  conveyors,  mechanical  draft  apparatus,  cleaning  and 
drying  equipment,  etc.  The  plant  is  estimated  to  cost 
$3,000,000. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  Post  Office  Department,  Wash- 
ington, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  15  for  2200  boxes  of  lock 
washers ;  also  until  Nov.  17,  for  200  truck  casters  with  iron 
wheels. 

The  Quarterma.ster.  United  States  Army.  Washington, 
will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  10  for  one  10-hp.  motor.  220- 
volt.  single  phase.  60-cycle.  circular  235. 

The  Battey  Machinery  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market 
for  an  automatic  gear  cutter,  used,  good  condition. 

The  Common  Council.  Davidson,  N.  C,  has  plans  in  prog- 
ress for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant,  for  which 
bonds  for  $60,000  were  voted  recently,  including  waterworks 
improvements. 

The  Dunlevi  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  recently 
organized  to  consolidate  the  company  of  the  same  name  and 
the  Southern  Lumber  Co..  both  of  Allenhurst,  Ga..  has  plans 
under  consideration  for  new  mills,  with  power  house  and 
machine  shop,  to  increase  the  capacity  to  50,000,000  ft.  per 
year.     E.  V.  Dunlevi  is  president. 

The  Thompson  Auto  Repair  Co.,  509  West  Marshall  Street. 
Richmond.  Va.,  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe  and 
other  machine  shop  equipment. 

G.  W.  Morse  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Md.,  are  planning  for 
the  purchase  of  a  boring  machine  for  boring  hea^•y  -wood 
posts. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  take 
bids  until  Dec.  4  for  two  power  houses  at  Fort  Story,  Cape 
Henry,  Va.,   as  per  specifications  on  file. 

The  Georgia  Talc  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  inquiries  eut 
for  motors,  transformers  and  other  equipment. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer,  Panama  Canal,  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  22  for  the  following  equipment 
for  the  canal  zone :  Machine  bolts,  steel  rivets,  steel  rope, 
high-tension  insulators,  electric  motor  transformer,  copper 
wire,  fuses  and  renewals,  padlocks,  steel  filing  cabinets,  etc., 
all  as  set  forth  In  circular  1500. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  Co-Operative  Milk  Producers'  -As- 
sociation. Strasburg.  Va.,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  new 
power  house  and  ice  and  refrigerating  plant  in  connection 
with  its  new  distributing  works.  J.  L.  Barr,  224  St.  Paul 
Street,  Baltimore,  Is  consulting  engineer. 

D.  C.  Elphinstone,  4118  Continental  Building.  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer.  Is  making  inquiries  for  one  electrically 
operated  crane,  75  ft.  boom,  with  capacity  for  handling  a  2- 
yd.  clamshell  bucket. 

The  Butters-Camp  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  manufacturer 
of  automobile  locks  and  locking  devices,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  f.ictory  for  a  large  increase  in  capacity. 

Officials  of  the  Potomac  Public  Ser\Mce  Co.,  Hagerstown, 
Md..  have  organized  the  Williamsport  Power  Co..  Williams- 
port.  Md..  to  build  and  operate  a  local  steam-operated  power 
plant  to  cost  alx>ut  $1,500,000.  It  will  have  an  Initial  capacity 
of  18.000  kw..  which  later  will  be  Increased  to  40,000  kw. 
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The  Night  &-ik>ay  Service  Co.,  900  West  Broad  Street, 
Richmond.  Va.,  l»jplanning  tor  the  installation  of  a  drill 
press,  lathe  and^^er  equipment.     C.  B.  Hatch  is  head. 

The  Atlantic  ^«  &  Coal  Corporation,  Athens,  Ga.,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  new  cold  storage  and  refrigerating 
plant   to  cost   $60,000. 

The  Terminal  Bus  Une  Co.,  AsheviUe,  N.  C,  will  install  a 
complete  machine  and  repair  shop  in  its  new  three-story 
terminal,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $80,000. 

The  Chief  Signal  Offloer.  United  States  Axmy,  Washington, 
will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  18  for  120  pliers.  500  machine 
screws.  500  spiral  springs.  500  brass  washeis.  500  crank 
handles.  500  crank  pivots,  100  connectors,  200  ft.  of  lead 
sleeving.  600  terminal  strips,  etc,  circular  11229 — A-4-C.  P.; 
until  Nov.  20  for  switchboard  supplies,  including  wire,  con- 
necting blocks,  terminals,  induction  coils,  etc.,  circular  12S73 
—1  C.  P. 

The  Columbus  Electric  &  Power  Co..  Columbus,  Ga.,  is 
arranging  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  hydroelectric 
power  plants  and  transmission  lines.  R.  M.  Harding  is  gen- 
eral  manager. 

The  Studebaker  Automobile  Agency,  Washington,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Wardman  Construction  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, for  a  four-story  factory  branch  and  service  building, 
60  X  100  ft.,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W.,  to  cost  $75,000, 

The  General  lee  Delivery,  Inc.,  117  Campbell  Avenue 
Roanoke.  Va..  has  plans  in  progress  for  a  two-story  service 
and  machine  repair  works.  25  x  104  ft.  Eubank  &  Caldwell. 
Boxley  Building,  are  architects. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  31. 
T)IDS  will  be  taken  at  once  by  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.. 
-'-'  401  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  its  new  plant 
on  West  Second  Street,  six  stories.  65  .x  160  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $150,000.  H.  C.  Baumann.  251  Kearny 
Street,  is  architect. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. Omaha.  Neb.,  has  plans  in  progress  for  shop  build- 
ings in  the  \icinity  of  the  Belvedere  Gardens,  Dos  Angeles, 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $80,000. 

The  Madera  Sugar  Pine  Co.,  Madera,  Cal.,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  new  saw  mill,  power  house  and  tramway  system, 
estimated  to  cost  $80,000.     Work  will  soon  be  commenced. 

The  United  States  Molybdenum  Metals,  Ltd.,  16  Natoma 
Street.  San  Francisco,  operating  in  the  St.  Helens  mining 
district,  near  Spirit  Lake.  Wash.,  has  purchased  the  former 
shipyards  of  the  Standifer  Shipbuilding  Co..  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  metal  reduction  plant,  including 
power  house,  machine  shop  and  other  structures. 

Beers  &  Bennett,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  are  considering  plans 
for  a  new  mill  on  the  Nehalem  River,  near  St.  Helens,  Ore., 
to  be  equipped  for  a  capacity  of  20,000  ft.  per  day.  A  power 
house  will  also  be  erected. 

The  Great  Western  Meter  Co.,  Emeryville,  Cal.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  H.  P.  Nelson,  1947  Blake  Street,  Berke- 
ley. Cal..  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  $30,000. 

Charles  A.  Criss.  Anaheim,  Cal.,  has  had  plans  prepared 
for  three  new  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
brick  and  kindred  products,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000. 

The  Yamhill  Electric  Co.,  Newberg,  Ore.,  has  acquired 
the  municipal  power  plants  at  Sheridan.  Amity  and  Willa- 
mina.  Ore.  Extensions  and  improvements  will  be  made,  in- 
cluding the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  and  the 
properties  merged. 

The  National  Motor  Bearing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  lias 
leased  the  building  at  1609  Pine  Street  for  a  new  plant 
to  manufacture  die-cast  metal  and  bronze  back  motor  bear- 
ings and  kindred  automotive  equipment.  A.  S.  and  L.  A. 
Johnson  head  the  company. 

The  Black  Package  Co..  1025  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  will  install  an  ice  and  refrigerating  plant  in  its  new 
two-story  building,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared,  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately   $150,000. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,  Nov.  6. 
rp  HE  Oil  Belt  Power  Co..  Eastland.  Tex.,  has  plans  under 
'■  way  for  an  addition  to  its  electric  generating  plant  to 
double  the  present  capacity.  The  installation  is  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000.  J.  E.  Dewis  is  \nce-president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Mcintosh  Utilities  Co.,  Mcintosh,  Fla.,  recently 
organized,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing 
and  cold  storage  plant  to  cost  $50,000.  N.  A.  Russell  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  has 


arranged  for  an  Increase ^p-caP>''il  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,500,- 
000,  a  portion  of  the  proatggis  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

An  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be 
installed  in  the  two-story  municipal  market.  150  x  200  ft., 
to  be  erected  at  Third  Avenue  and  T\venty-third  Street, 
Birmingham,  by  the  City  Council,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 

The  Rodriquez  Spring  Wheel  Co..  602  Third  Street.  Baton 
Rouge.  Da.,  recently  organized,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a 
new  factory  to  manufacture  spring  wheels  for  automobiles 
and  trucks,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  A.  J.  Rodriquez  is 
president. 

The  Bastrop  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Bastrop,  La.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $650,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Griswold  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Henrietta,  Tex.,  has 
acquired  the  local  refinery  of  the  Beacon  Oil  Co.  and  plans 
for  extensions  and  improvements.  A  pipe  line  with  pumping 
plants  will  be  constructed. 

The  Stickle  Dumber  Corporation,  Maple  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  plans  for  a  new  mill.  100  x  200  ft.,  with  power 
house,  60  X  60  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  R.  O.  Jameson, 
American  National  Bank  Building,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Common  Council.  Birmingham,  is  planning  for  ex- 
tensions in  the  municipal  electric  power  plant  at  North 
Birmingham,  including  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. William  D.  Harrison  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Utilities. 

The  United  States  Gasoline  Corporation,  Texas  City.  Tex., 
has  acquired  about  75  acres  as  a  site  for  a  new  refinery. 
The  initial  unit  will  be  equipped  for  a  daily  capacity  of 
100.000  gal.  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Three  ad- 
ditional units  will  be  built  later. 

The  Ashbrook  Veneer  Co..  Dumberton,  Miss.,  recently 
organized,  will  establish  a  local  mill  and  will  install  rotary 
cutters,  motors,  transmission  equipment,  etc.  C.  B.  Ash- 
brook  heads   the   company. 

The  Swiftsure  Petroleum  Co..  Texas  City,  Tex.,  will  make 
extensions  in  its  storage  and  distributing  plant,  including 
the  installation  of  two  steel  storage  tanks,  each  with 
capacity  of  55.000  bbl. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Welding  &  Machine  Co.,  St.  Peter- 
burg.  Fla..  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
machine  shop.  It  was  organized  recently  with  T.  D.  Orr  as 
president,  and  A.   M.   Galaher.   treasurei-. 

Fire.  Oct.  22.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Dal- 
las Paper  Co..  Daw  Street.  Evallas.  Tex.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $60,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Spinks  Ice  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shubuta.  Miss.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  electric  power  plant,  to  be 
operated  as  an  auxiliary  of  its  hydroelectric  generating 
station.     T.  M.   Spinks  is  head. 

B.  W.  Parker,  Curry  Building,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  arranging 
for  the  purchase  of  a  steam  shovel  for  grading  operations. 

The  County  Commissioners,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair  shop,  60  x 
120  ft.,  tor  County  automobiles  and  trucks. 

The  Common  Council,  Plaquimine,  Da.,  is  arranging  for 
the  sale  of  a  bond  issue  of  $150,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  the  installation  of  a   municipal  electric  power  plant. 

W.  A.  Hoffman  and  E.  E.  Burleigh.  Daytona,  Fla.,  are 
organizing  a  company  to  construct  and  operate  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  etc.  A  site,  155  x  380  ft., 
has  been  selected  and  plans  are  being  drawn.  Most  of  the 
machinery  will  be  electrically  operated.  Mr.  Hoffman  will 
be   president   of  the  company. 

The  Louisiana  Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  Monroe,  Ija.,  is  makins 
inquiries  for  a  200-hp.  boiler,  marine  tj-pe,  with  auxiliary 
equipment.     T.  E.  Stephenson  is  president. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee.  Nov.  6. 
pi  URRENT  sales  of  machine  tools  remain  limited 
^  largely  to  single  items,  but  trade  is  slowly  over- 
coming its  spotty  characteristics.  Inquiry  is  com- 
ing from  a  greater  variety  of  sources  and  some 
classes  of  tools  are  in  broader  demand  than  in  two 
years.  The  numerous  vocational  or  continuation 
schools  erected  by  Wisconsin  municipalities  have 
also  reached  the  stage  where  purchases  of  equip- 
ment are  being  made.  Public  garage  and  repair 
shop  tools  are  moving  actively  and  absorbing  con- 
siderable used  equipment,  although  new  machinery 
is  also  being  purchased.  L,ess  complaint  is  being 
heard  concerning  the  pressure  of  used  machinery 
stocks  in  competition  with  new  equipment.  Pro- 
duction of  milling  machines  has  been  increased  fur- 
ther. 
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The  Gurney  Refrigerator  Co..  Fond  du  I..ac.  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  Iceboxes,  will  start  work  immediately  on  a 
three-story  addition,  60  x  150  ft.,  and  extensions  of  the  en- 
gine room  and  boiler  house,  the  worl«  to  cost  approximately 
1100,000.  F.  J.  Stepinaki,  local  architect,  is  in  charge.  A 
miscellaneous  list  of  machinery,  largely  for  wood  and  sheet 
metal  working  processes,   will   be  required. 

The  Ogren  Motor  Car  Co.,  692-69S  National  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer  of  passenger  automobiles,  has  In- 
creased Its  authorized  capitalization  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  to  finance  the  enlargement  of  the  factory,  pur- 
chase of  additional  equipment,  and  generally  accommodate 
the  growth  of  the  business.  Details  of  the  program  have 
not  yet  been  made  public.  Fred  G.  Smith,  115  Grand  Ave- 
nue,  Is   president  and  general   manager. 

The  Common  Council.  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  has  appropriated 
150.000  to  the  local  Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  buy 
machinery  and  other  equipment  for  the  vocational  institute 
division  of  the  new  Sheboygan  high  school,  now  being  com- 
pleted.    The  list  of  requirements  is  now  being  compiled. 

The  Wisconsin  Sheet  Metal  Works,  636  Twelfth  Street. 
Milwaukee,  has  purchased  the  real  estate  and  buildings  at 
2928  Lisbon  Avenue,  which  will  be  remodeled  and  re-equipped 
to  provide  an  increase  of  150  to  200  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of   the  present   works. 

The  Brown  County  Motors  Corporation,  445  South  Jackson 
Street,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  let  the  general  contract  to  the 
H.  J.  Selmer  Co.,  local,  for  a  brick  and  steel  sales  and  serv- 
ice building,  50  X  150  ft.,  part  two  stories  and  basement,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $32,000.     Joseph  Piaskowski  is  president. 

The  Combination  Door  Co..  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  en- 
gaged B.  E.  Mehner.  local  architect,  to  design  a  new  three- 
story  factory  and  warehouse.  50  x  174  ft.,  of  brick  and  con- 
crete, with  steel  sash,  costing  about  $60,000  with  wood- 
working and  other  machinery.     L.  J.  Schmidt  is  president. 

The  A.  F.  Geislnger  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  been  organ- 
ized with  $25,000  capital  stock  by  Arthur  F.  Gelsinger,  1007 
Twenty-second  Street:  Albert  J.  Holzhauer  and  Daniel 
Fisher  to  engage  in  the  production  of  machinery  and  me- 
chanical equipment.  A  statement  detailing  plans  for  a  fac- 
tory will  be  Issued  shortly. 

The  Prentiss-Wabers  Co.,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  man- 
ufacturer of  hot  air  heating  units  for  tourists  and  sportsmen, 
has  plans  for  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete  extension,  34 
X  110  ft.,  to  contain  the  enameling,  a.ssembling  and  testing 
floors  and  shipping  room.  The  capital  stock  is  being  in- 
creased from  $60,000  to  $100,000  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment investment.  T.  A.  Taylor  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis..  Tool  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
wrenches,  tools  and  automotive  specialties,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  provide  for  addi- 
tions, purchase  of  new  equipment  and  generally  accommo- 
date the  expansion  of  the  business. 

The  Racine  Pure  Milk  Co..  Racine.  Wis.,  has  engaged 
Cahill  &  Douglas,  consulting  engineers,  217  West  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  to  design  and  contract  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  new  boiler  house.  30  x  50.ft  with  a 
125-ft.  stack. 

The  Durant  Motor  Sales  Co..  Wausau.  Wis.,  will  build  a 
two-story  brick  sales  and  service  building.  60  x  80  ft.,  de- 
signed by  Oppenhamer  &  Obel.  architects.  WTausau  and 
Green  Bay,  Wis.  It  will  cost  about  $25,000  complete.  Max 
L.  Tlsch,  208  Washington  Street,  is  proprietor. 

The  Perrigo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  manu- 
facture Iron,  steel  and  other  metal  products.  It  succeeds 
to  the  business  established  by  Wlllliam  S.  Perrigo.  808  Emer- 
son Street,  and  J.  E.  Halverson,  who  have  been  engaged  In 
the  foundry  and  machine  shop  business  in  Beloit  for  many 
years. 

The  Janesvllle-Caloric  Co.,  Janesvllle.  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  by  Walter  McGIll  and  M.  A.  Hudson  of  Chicago, 
and  F.  M.  Coyle,  Janesvllle.  to  take  over  the  local  factory 
of  the  Stafford-Caloric  Co..  effective  Nov.  1.  The  new  own- 
ers will  until  Jan.  1  continue  the  manufacture  of  folding 
chairs  for  the  Stafford  company  of  Chicago,  and  meanwhile 
remodel  and  retool  parts  of  the  factory  for  the  production 
rL  ^^""'^  flreless  cookers,  with  a  dally  capacity  of  400  to 
ooo.  M.  A.  Hudson  Is  vice-president  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion and  F.  M.  Coyle.  present  general  superintendent,  will 
continue  In  this  capacity. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education  has 
I.-  the  general  contract  to  the  Alblnson  Construction  Co.. 
M  nneapoIlB.  MJnn..  for  a  training  school  at  Marquette 
Mich.,  to  cost  $178,772.  Other  contracts  and  the  equfpmen 
will  make  the  total  cost  approximately  $275  000 

The  Stratford.  Wis..  Light  &  Power  Co..  has  applied  for 
permission  to  issue  $15,000  In  new  securities  to  build  a  sub- 
stat  on  and  erect  a  light  and  power  transmission  line  for 
local  service.  Current  is  purchased  from  the  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Electric  Co.,  Wausau.  Wis. 


The  Wisconsin  Cylinder  Foundry  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
Increased  its  capitalization  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  and  will 
employ  the  new  issue  to  enlarge  production.  It  specializes 
in  gas  engine  cylinder  castings. 

The  F.  &  G.  Auto  Parts  Co..  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  started 
work  Nov.   1  on  a  one-story  brick  addition,  35  x  102  ft. 

The  Drummond,  Wis.,  Board  of  Education  let  the  general 
contract  for  a  new  $125,000  high  school  and  manual  training 
institute  to  N.   F.  Weaver,   Owen,  Wis. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.  Nov.   6. 

WH.  COLLINS.  South  Bend.  Ind..  and  J.  B.  'Wliite  and 
•  C.  E.  Hadsell.  both  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  have  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  Rapid  Rim  Co.,  Huntington.  Ind.,  at 
public  sale  for  $75,000.  The  new  owners  will  take  imme- 
diate possession  and  will  orgranize  a  company  to  manufac- 
ture enamel  ware  products. 

The  Noblesville  Heat.  Light  &  Power  Co..  Noblesville. 
Ind..  will  commence  the  Installation  of  machinery  in  Its 
hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  White  River,  estimated  to 
cost   $150,000. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Corrugated  Paper  Co.,  Murray  and  Ban- 
Streets,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  commissioned  Mills.  Rhlnes, 
Bellman  &  Nordhoff,  1234  Ohio  Building,  Toledo.  Ohio,  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  one  and  two-story  branch  plant  at  Hartford 
City.  Ind..  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 

The  Board  of  Sanitary  Commissioners,  City  Hall,  In- 
dianapolis, has  advanced  the  date  for  the  receipt  of  bids 
for  machinery  for  the  municipal  sewerage  disposal  plant 
to  Nov.  14.  The  installation  will  include  a  power  plant  with 
prime  movers,  coal-handling  equipment,  pumping  machinery, 
feed-water  heaters,  etc. 

Hammond  &  Jeffers,  Indianapolis,  contractors,  with  branch 
.at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  leased  the  old  car  shops  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  general  car  repair  works.  Plans  are  be- 
ing completed  for  remodeling  the  buildings  and  for  exten- 
sions, with  the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  Con- 
tract for  car  and  locomotive  repairs  has  been  secured  from 
the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  manufacturer  of  architectural  and  other  iron  products, 
has  tentative  plans  for  an  addition  estimated  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  Indiana  Power  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  secured  per- 
mission to  issue  bonds  for  $250,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds. 
to  be  used  for  extensions. 

Motor-driven  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  pumping  plant  at  the  municipal  works.  Mlshawaka, 
Ind..  estimated  to  cost  $50,000,  for  which  plans  are  being 
prepared  by  Burns  &  McDonnell,  402  Interstate  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    The  Board  of  Public  Works  is  in  charge. 


The  Central  South 


St.  LiOuis.  Nov.  6. 
pu\NS  are  under  way  by  the  Grace  Sign  &  Mfg.  Co..  425 
■'•  South  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  metallic 
signs,  etc..  for  a  new  two-story  and  basement  factory.  130  x 
160  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  Including  equipment.  Paul 
R.  Grace  is  president. 

The  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  Co..  St.  Louis.  Is  complet- 
ing plans  for  new  machine  repair  shops  at  Wichita.  Kan., 
estimated  to  cost  $80,000.     John  R.   .Nagel  Is  chief  engineer. 

The  North  Missouri  Power  Co..  Brookfleld.  Mo.,  formerly 
known  as  the  Brookfleld  Elect;ic  Light  Co.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  extensions  and  improvements  to  cost  $150,000.  New 
boilers,  superheaters,  stoker  grates  and  electrical  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

The  White  Oak  Corpoi.ition.  Knoxville,  Tenn..  Is  making 
Inquiries  for  a  marine-type  boiler,  about  500  hp.,  with  auxili- 
ary equipment. 

The  Kansas  Electric  Power  Co..  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
cee<ls   to  be  used   for   extensions  and   improvements. 

W.  N.  Mcllvain.  city  clerk.  Phillipsburg.  Kan.,  will  receive 
bids  until  Nov.  20  for  a  water  filtration  plant.  Including  four 
centrifugal  pumps,  gasoline  engine,  valves,  sluice  gates,  etc. 
Black  &  Veatch  Mutual  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  engi- 
neers. 

The  Lion  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Kansas  Ciiy,  Mo.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  tor  an  addition  to  Its  refinery  at  El  Dorado. 
Ark.,  with  Installation  to  Include  stills,  pressure  valve.s.  tanks, 
refinery  machinery  and  auxiliary  equipment,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $100,000.     Victor  H.  Smith  Is  vice-president. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co..  195  Broadway.  New 
York,  has  plans  nearlng  completion  for  a  new  general  car 
building  and   repair  plant  at  Chattanooga.   Tenn.,  estimated 
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to  cost  $250,000.  including  machinery.  It  will  adjoin  the 
existing  plant  of  the  company  for  railroad  motor  car  re- 
pairs. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission,  First  and  Second  Dis- 
tricts, Memphis.  Tenn..  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  2  for  ma- 
chinery for  a  hydraulic  grader,  including  turbines,  boiler 
feed  pumps,  general  pump:ng  machinery,  feed-water  heater, 
electric  light  plant,  etc..  as  per  siiecifications  on  file ;  also 
under  another  contract,  for  boilers  for  the  grader. 

The  Styles  Mfg.  Co..  Bolivar,  Mo.,  has  tentative  plans 
under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant 
in  a  neighboring  district  and  the  removal  of  its  present 
works.  The  company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of 
gravel  loaders  and  other  loading  machinery. 

The  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  City  Hall,  St.  Louis, 
is  considering  plans  for  a  new  municipal  electric  power  plant, 
estimated   to  cost  $1,000,000.   including  machinery. 

Motors,  controiler.s.  transmission  machinery  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  printing  plant  to  be 
erected  by  the  Gibbs-Inman  Co.,  Louisville,  estimated  to  cost 
$110,000. 

The  Duncan  Machiner,v  Co.,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.,  machinery 
dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  line  of  wood-working  ma- 
chinery, suitable  for  hardwood,  rough  and  finished  production. 

The  Kansas  City  Souihern  Railway  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Is  said  to  be  arranging  a  fund  of  about  $1,000,000  for  Its 
new  shops  at  Pittsburg.  Kan.,  for  which  preliminary  plans 
are  In  progress.  W.  G.  Morgan  is  division  engineer  in 
charge. 

The  Dixie  Spinning  Mill  Co.,  Volunteer  Life  Building. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  will  build  a  power  house  in  connection 
with  its  new  cotton  mill,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  Roberts 
&  Co.,  Red  Cross  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga..  are  engineers. 

The  Tennessee  Central  Railway  Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn..  is 
planning  to  rebuild  its  car  and  locomotive  shops,  destroyed 
by  fire  Oct.  2".  with  loss  approximating  $400,000,  including 
buildings,  equipment  and  rolling  stock.  Pending  the  com- 
pletion, the  company  is  perfecting  arrangements  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  plant  of  the  William  J.  Oliver  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Consolidated  School  District  No. 
3,  Paucett,  Mo.,  will  build  an  electric  light  and  power  plant 
in  connection  with  an  addition  to  the  local  school. 

O.  L.  Wright,  Maysville,  Mo.,  and  associates.  Maysville, 
Mo.,  have  plans  under  way  for  enlargements  in  the  electric 
power  plant,  recently  acquired,  to  include  the  installation  of 
electrical   equipment,  engines,  pumps,  etc. 

The  Biltwell  Factories,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  machine  tools  and  wood-working  ma- 
chinerj-  at  its  plant,  1414  South  Washington  .\ venue.  C.  W. 
Rogers  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Thirty-second  Street  and  West- 
side  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  will  lay  foundations  at 
once  for  a  one-story  foundry  addition.  150  x  200  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $45,000.  John  Parks  &  Co.,  Hamilton  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Edgerton  Jlilling  Co.,  Edgerton.  Mo.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  new  power  equipment,  including  boiler 
apparatus,  feed-water  heater,  pumps,  etc. 

The  Common  Council,  Milan,  Mo.,  has  plans  In  progress 
for  the  erection  of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant,  with 
initial  capacity  of  about  300  hp.  and  will  soon  call  for  equip- 
ment. 

The  Common  Council.  Cement,  Okla.,  has  arranged  a 
bond  issue  of  $33,000  for  extensions  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant,  including  additional  equipment. 


Canada 

Toronto.   Nov.   5. 

THE    general    tone    of    the    machine-tool    market 
continues  to  show  improvement,  with  the  rail- 
roads taking  more  interest  than  formerly.     Indus- 
trial concerns  are  buying  more  freely,  both  for  re- 
placement and  new  works,  and  as  a  result  dealers' 
and  manufacturers'  orders  are  well  up  to  expecta- 
tions.     The   increased   industrial   activities   are   also 
having  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  demand  for  small 
tools.     Prices  continue  firm  and  unchanged. 
In  addition  to  the  order  recently  placed  for  the  St.  Malo 
shops  at  Quebec  and  the  Moncton,   N.   B.,   shops,   the  Cana- 
dian   National    Railways    have    just    ordered    the    following 
equipment  for  shops  in  western  Canada :  One  36-in.  Bertram 
heavj'  vertical  drilling  machine;  one  51-in.  Bertram  vertical 
standard    boring    and    turning    mill ;    one    Pond    type    rebuilt 
engine  lathe ;  four  Canada  Machinery  Corporation  lathes.  24  x 
44   in.  ;   one  Alfred   Herbert  No.    4   capstan   turret  lathe ;   one 
Hammett    radius    link    grinder;    two    Southwark    hydraulic 
spring  testing  machines,  capacity  35  tons  ;  one  model  E  power 
driven  pipe  bending  machine  ;  one  Underwood  portable  crank 


pin  turning  machine ;  three  pipe  cutting  and  threading  ma- 
chines ;  one  Kearney  &  Trccker  No.  3  universal  milling 
machine. 

H.  Johnson,  Truro,  N.  S.,  will  build  a  machine  shop  and 
foundry  and  is  interested  In  prices  for  equipment. 

Tlie  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  672  Dupont  Street,  To- 
ronto, is  preparing  to  erect  a  manufacturing  plant  on  Dan- 
forth  Avenue  to  cost  approximately   $500,000. 

The  Powell  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Powell  River,  B.  C, 
is  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  pulp  and  paper  plant  and 
is  receiving  prices  on  general  equipment,  etc. 

The  sawmill  and  manufacturing  plant  owned  by  the  E.  T. 
Nesbitt  Co.,  74  Tenth  Avenue,  Limoilou,  Quebec,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Oct.  31.  with  a  loss  to  building  and  equipment 
amounting  to  $75,000. 

The  Sydenham  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Wallaceburg,  Ont..  Is 
contemplating  removing  its  plant  to  a  new  location,  suitably 
provided  with  railroad  sidings,  and  will  also  install  additional 
equipment,    including   driers,   conveying  machinery,   etc. 

The  Red  Wing  Quarry  Co.,  Ltd..  North  Bay,  Ont..  has 
secured  8  acres  and  will  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  plant 
for  preparing  building  material.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
$50,u00  worth  of  new  equipment  will  be  required.  The  com- 
pany has  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  and  the  officers  include 
Arthur  T.  Stone,  president:  J.  H.  Bremer,  secretary  treas- 
urer: Homer  Stockdale,  general  manager,  all  of  whom  reside 
in  North  Bay. 

The  False  Creek  Lumber  Co.,  6th  Avenue  West,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
lumber  mill  to  cost  $150,000. 

A.  D.  Snider  &  Son,  Carter-Cotton  Building,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  have  the  general  contract  for  a  machine  shop  costing 
$10,000  for  the  Burrard  Iron  Works,  Alexander  Street, 
Vancouver. 

The  City  Council,  Paisley,  Ont.,  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  the  construction  of  a  power  development  plant  on  Little 
Saugeen   River. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co..  Ltd.,  Sydney  Mines, 
N.  S.,  will  build  a  pumping  plant  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  Mr. 
Purves   is   engineer. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant  at 
Sandwich,  Ont.,  to  cost  $150,000.  McCoU  &  Patterson,  Gas 
Building,  are  engineers. 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Active  Trading  Follows  Losses  in  the  Early  Part 
of  the  Week 

Though  considerable  losses  were  felt  in  steel  and  indus- 
trial stocks  during  the  early  part  of  last  week,  good  re- 
coveries and  active  trading  marked  the  close.  The  business 
re\nval  foreshadowed  many  weeks  ago  in  the  light  of  steel 
activities  is  clearly  evident.  At  the  outset  reactionarj'  move- 
ments and.  for  a  time,  ragged  prices  appeared  as  forebodings 
of  a  break.  On  Thursday,  however,  this  anxiety  was  dis- 
pelled by  a  sharp  rally  which  continued  through  Friday, 
though  some  profit  taking  and  further  bear  selling  slightly 
dampened  the  action.  The  improving  sentiment  brought 
fresh  demands.  Disappointment  over  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  caused  only  a  flurry ;  then  its  normal 
status  was  resumed.  The  average  of  20  industrial  stocks 
was  99.2.  against  98.7  over  last  week. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  Iron  and  Industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Jlonday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Low     High  Low     High 

Allis-Chalm 42%-   46  Int.    Har 103%-107 

Allis-Chalm.    pf. .    95      -   96  Int.  Har.  pf 11814-118% 

Am.    B.   S.  &  P.  .    73     -  76  Lack.    Steel    781^-  82^ 

Am.  B.  S.  &  F.  pf.llO     -110  Lima   Loco 58     -  61% 

American  Can    ..    6S%-   76ii       Lima    Loco,    pf .  .  122l{,-123 
American  Can  pf.l09%-110V,       Midvale    Steel    ..    29%-  32% 

Am.   Car  &  Fdry.l79i4-187  Nat.-Acme     13^-  13% 

Am.  C.  &  F.  pf..l24     -125%       Nat.    En.    &   Stm.   62     -   68% 
Am.    Locomotive. 122H-129  N.    T.    Air    Brake  32%-  34% 

Am.  Loco.  pf....l21     -121%       Nova  Scotia  Steel  32     -  32 

Am.  Radiator  ...111%-118  Otis  Steel    9Vi-   10% 

Am.    Steel   Fdries  41%-  45%       Otis   Steel    pf .  .  .  .    53      -  53 
Am.  Stl.  F.  pf.  .  .104%-107  Pressed  Steel  Car  80%-  85% 

Baldwin  Loco.    ..127     -134  Pressed  Steel  pf.    99''/i-102 

Baldwin  Loco.  pf.ll7     -118  Ry.  Steel  Spring.  114     -118 

Bethlehem    Steel.    68      -  70  Ry.  Stl.  Spg.  pf..ll6      -119 

Beth.    Stl.   CI.   B.    66%-  72  Replogle  Steel    ..    261^-   29V. 

Beth.  Steel  Sri  pf.lll     -112  Republic    47%-   51% 

Brier  Hill 16H-  16Vi       Republic  pf 80%-  85% 

Br.    Em.    Steel...    11%-   11 4        Sloss   42     -  45 

Br.  Em.  S.   1st  pf  74      -  74  Steel     of    Canada   60      -  63 

Br.  E.  S.  2d  pf...    30%-   31%        Superior  Steel    ..    30^^-  33 
Cambria  Steel    ..41     -  41  Trans.-Wllliams.     32%-   33«4 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool   75     -  84%       Un.  Alloy  Steel..    34     -   35% 
Colorado  Fuel    ..    2S%-  SOVi       U.  S.  Pipe  &  Fdy  27%-  30 
Crucible    Steel...    73      -  79%       U.  S.  Pipe  &  F.  pf  69     -   70% 

Crucible  Steel  pf.   93%-  95  U.     S.    Steel 103%-107% 

Deere,    pf    72  "-  74  r.   S.    Steel  pf .  .  .119%-122% 

Gen.   Electric    ...174      -180  Vanadium  Steel..    35%-  41% 

GL  No.  Ore  Cert.   32%-  34%       Va.   I.   C.   &  Coke  59     -  59% 
Gulf  States   Steel   85 K-   93%       W'house   Air   Br.    95     -  96 
Harbison  Walker.115  "-115 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  pven, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Irun   and   Soft   Steel   Bam   and   Staapea 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price   4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price  3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   M  in.,  base  3.04c. 

Merchant     Steel  ^^^  ^^ 

Tire,  1>4  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2V6  x  V4  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard . .  6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.C0c. 

Extra  cast  steel  18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank   Platen— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier 3.14c. 

Sheet* 
Blue  Annealed  p^^  H, 

No.  10  4.19c. 

No.   12    4.24c. 

No.  14   4.29c. 

No.  16   4.39c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet, 

Per  Lb. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Soft  steel 

C.  R.,  One  Pass 

Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  26  4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  30 4.75c.  to  5.15c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  p^^  Lj, 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16  4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26  5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28  5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30  6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Welded  Pipe 
Standard  Steel  Wrought  Iron 

Black     Qalv.  Black 

%  in.  Butt...  —50  -42  %  in.  Butt...  —11 
%  in.  Butt...  —55  —44  %  in.  Butt...  —17 
1-3  in.  Butt  . .  —57  —44  1-1%  in.  Butt.  —20 
2H-6  in  Lap.— 54  --11  2  in.  Lap....  —14 
7-8  in.  Lap..  —50  —26  2^4-6  in.  Lap.  —18 
9-12  in.  Lap..  —46  —25  7-12  in.  Lapf.  —10 
steel  Wire 
Babb  Prick*  on  No  9  Gaq«  and  CoAiiara 

Bright  basic  4  75 

Annealed  soft    " 4'75c' 

Galvanized   annealed 5  40c 

Coppered   basic    ........5A0c 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  .6.40c! 


Qalv. 

+  13 

—  1 

9 

+  2 

—  2 
+  6 


Per  Lb. 

to  5.00c. 
to  5.00c. 
to  5.65c. 
to  5.65c. 
to  6.65c. 


Uranx   Sheet,   Rod,  Tnbe  and  Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet    19'/ic.  to  20\4c. 

High  brass  wire   20'/ic.  to  20%c. 

Brass  rod   16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26>/4c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper   tube,  seamless    25?4c.  to  26     c. 

C4»pper  Sheetii 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22?ic.  to  23?4c.  per 
lb:  base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.   and  heavier,  3c.   per  lb.   advance  over 
hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


Bright   Tin 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

"A" 

80  lb. 

.$6.05 

$5.80 

Charcoal 
14x20 

Charcoal 
14x20 

90  lb. 

.    6.15 

5.90 

100  lb. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.   13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

S.15 

IXXX. 

.   14.25 

12.50 

XXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.40 

10.15 

Terne  Plates 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC    7.25 

IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock  9.00 


Straits  pig    39c. 

Bar   45c.  to  50c. 

Topper 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic    15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and  Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter  8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10'/4c.  open  10%c. 

I.,ead  and  Solder* 

American  pig  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  ^2  and  %  guaranteed 27%c. 

No.  1  solder  26c. 

Refined  solder 23 He. 


*Rerular  extras  for  lighter  ^ge. 


•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  ticcord- 
ing  to   composition. 

Bnlibitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb S.'ic. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.\n(lnionj- 

Asiatic    8%c.  to  9c. 

Alnmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum   (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb. . .  .25c.  to  27c. 

Old   MetaU 

White  meftals  are  active,  particularly  lead,  but  scrap 
copper  and  brass  are  very  dull.  Dealers'  buying  prices 
are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  12.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.50 

Brass,  heavy   6.60 

Brass,  light   6.56 

Heavy  machine  composition 8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings   6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   5.75 

I^ad,   tea    4.25 

Zinc  4.25 
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Handling  Material  in  Automotive  Plant 

o 
System  at  Studebaker  Plant — Tractors  Effect  Large  Savings 
— Machine  Shop  Layout  and  Handling  of 
Scrap  Are  Features 


ECONOMY  in  handling  material  was  the  general 
subject  of  a  practical  talk  by  M.  R.  Dennison, 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
at  the  material  handling  meeting  at  the  convention  of 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers,  held  in  New  York 
Oct.  18,  19  and  20.  For  several  years,  said  Mr.  Denni- 
son, overhead  expense  has  received  probably  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  single  item  contributing  to  cost. 
Entering  into  the  question,  and  more  so  of  late,  has 
been  the  problem  of  economy  in  the  movement  of  ma- 
terial. Some  economies  in  that  line  accomplished  at  the 
South  Bend  plant  of  his  company  are  given  in  what 
follows. 

Divisions  of  Plant  Outlined 

The  plant  is  laid  out  in  seven  divisions,  all  under 
the  direction  of  a  production  manager.  These  are  the 
gray  iron  foundry;  tool,  die  and  maintenance;  power; 
machining  and  assembling;  stamping;  forging;  and  the 
stores  division.  Each  of  the  first  six  has  within  it  a 
separate  stores  department  under  the  direction  of  a 
general  storekeeper.  One  transportation  department, 
one  receiving  department,  and  one  scrap  department, 
serve  all  divisions. 

The  rough  stock  and  work  in  process  in  the  stamp- 
ing and  forging  divisions  is  handled  entirely  by  over- 
head cab-cranes,  running  the  full  length  of  the  building 
and   operating   transvei'sely   as   well   as   longitudinally. 


Depressed  traek.s  lead  into  steel  yards  and  sheet  metal 
stores  for  receiving  of  material.  Special  hoisting  de- 
vices are  used  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  sheet 
metal.  Hand  labor  is  eliminated,  with  the  exception  of 
short  moves  of  a  few  feet.  Steel  baskets  and  large 
wooden  boxes,  which  in  emergency  can  be  moved  by  a 
lift  truck,  are  used  for  transferring  forgings  in  process, 
but  are,  in  98  per  cent  of  the  cases,  lifted  and  moved  by 
crane.  Stampings  in  process  are  handled  on  four- 
wheeled,  heavy  duty  trailer  trucks. 

It  was  found  that  close  attention  to  the  handling  of 
bulk  material,  such  as  bar  steel  or  sheet  metal,  gave 
a  greater  chance  for  quick  economy  than  the  handling 
of  other  stock.  Gray  iron  castings  are  made  at  the 
Studebaker  foundry  about  one  mile  from  the  main 
plant,  and  are  transported  by  freight  car  between  the 
foundry  and  main  plant  divisions.  Castings  are  placed 
in  large  box  trucks  at  the  foundry,  part  numbers  and 
quantity  being  shown  on  a  tag  on  each  truck,  and  trucks 
are  then  loaded  in  tiers  in  freight  cars.  The  tag  elimi- 
nates recount,  and  the  truck  one  handling  at  the  main 
plant.  In  emergency,  castings  are  hauled  on  wagons 
from  the  foundry  by  gasoline  tractors. 

The  tractors  are  favored  for  long  hauls  on  rough 
pavements,  for  two  reasons:  initial  cost  and  higher 
speed.  Large  castings  are  put  in  freight  cars  and  not 
in  trucks,  and  the  movement  is  handled,  wherever  pos- 
sible, so  that  cars  are  delivered  to  the  spur  track  adja- 


iid^a£Si 


The  Tractor-Hauled  Train  Runs  on  a  Schedule  Through  the  Departments.     It  i"!  requirPfl  to  make  a  right  angle 
a  6%-ft.  doorway,  sometimes  with  50  cars  m  the  tram 
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cent  to  the  machine  shop  and  unloaded  directly  from  car 
to  machining  department. 

Two  four-story  buildings,  520  x  520  ft.,  are  utilized 
by  the  department  and  storerooms  for  assembling 
motor,  axle  and  other  units.  Each  building  has  two 
wings,  with  crane  bay  in  the  center,  covered  by  glass; 
in  each  crane  bay  two  5-ton  overhead  electric  cranes 
operate.  A  depressed  track  runs  into  each  building  in 
the  crane  bay,  and  extends  the  full  length  of  the  build- 
ing. A  driveway  is  also  maintained  through  the  crane 
bay  for  trucks  and  pickups.  The  material,  upon  re- 
ceipt, is  checked  for  count,  weight,  etc.,  and  at  once 
is  transferred  to  some  sort  of  truck  on  wheels.  The 
keeping  of  material  on  wheels,  particuarly  in  the  re- 
ceiving department,  is  emphasized.  On  each  side  of  the 
crane  bay  are  projecting  balconies  for  landing  of  loads 
by  the  crane. 

Different  types  of  trucks  are  provided.  Large  dock 
trucks  are  used  for  sending  many  boxes  of  small  items 
to  the  storerooms  at  one  trip.  Trucks  with  a  special 
rack  are  provided  for  many  items  where  the  finish  de- 
mands protection.  By  an  arrangement  with  some  sup- 
pliers the  rack  in  which  they  ship  material  is  utilized 
in  receiving,  checking  and  sorting.  Care  is  exercised 
by  the  receiving  department  to  load  material  so  that 
all  material  on  the  same  truck  is  to  be  stored  about  in 
the  same  locality,  and  all  in  the  same  storeroom.  The 
material  is  then  transported  by  automatic  lift  truck  a 
short  distance  to  the  receiving  inspection,  where  each 
lot  of  material,  as  loaded  by  the  receiving  room,  is  kept 
together  except  for  rejections.  After  inspection,  the 
automatic  lift  truck  delivers  back  to  the  receiving  dock 
and  the  overhead  crane  carries  the  truck  from  there  to 
the  nearest  projecting  balcony  to  the  point  of  storage. 
The  hooker-on,  from  the  ground,  signals  the  particular 
balcony  by  electric  horn,  while  the  load  is  in  the  air,  so 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  landing  the  load. 

Savings  in  Handling  Material  to  Assembly  Line 

The  layout  was  made  with  a  view  of  making  it  neces- 
sary for  every  piece  of  material  to  pass  through  these 
storerooms  before  going  to  assembly  lines  or  stands. 
All  material  consigned  to  points  above  the  first  floor 
and  going  from  the  fir.st  floor  is  handled  by  crane.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  material  by  the  storeroom,  it  is  taken  to 
the  proper  bin  and  there  unloaded.  The  handling  of 
material  to  the  assembly  line  is  one  of  the  phases  which 
has  resulted  in  a  large  saving.  3anks  of  material  have 
been  laid  out  for  each  assembly  floor  so  the  foreman 
will  have  just  enough  to  maintain  production.  After 
the  banks  have  been  established,  deliveries  are  made 
daily  in  exact  sets,  on  a  basis  of  finished  car  production. 

The  stock  is  stored  adjacent  to  the  assembling  oper- 
ations where  used.  Sets  are  assembled  each  afternoon 
by  the  stores  men  and  placed  on  steel  benches  just  over 
which  is  a  wicket  window  opening  to  the  assembly  de- 
partment.    By   simply   putting  up  the   wicket    at    the 


proper  time,  the  stock  is  available  to  the  assembler. 
Back  orders  are  maintained  where  the  supply  of  mate- 
rial in  the  stores  is  not  sufficient  to  put  out  a  full  day's 
supply. 

All  material  down  to  the  smallest  cotter  pin  is  han- 
dled on  the  basis  of  sets.  When  the  producer  is  short, 
one  of  two  things  must  be  done;  he  must  produce  a  de- 
fective piece,  properly  tagged  by  an  inspector,  or  his 
foreman  must  give  the  storeroom  a  requisition  for  what 
he  wants,  the  valuation  of  the  goods  he  gets  on  this 
basis  being  charged  against  his  department  as  an  ex- 
pense. Since  his  expense  is  budgeted  and  he  is  only 
allowed  to  spend  so  many  cents  per  car  on  each  ten-day 
period,  he  is  usually  quite  able  to  account  for  the  goods. 

All  scrap  and  salvage  is  disposed  of  within  the  store- 
rooms. This  is  done  to  replace  it  with  good  stock,  and 
get  a  good  record  on  the  disposal  of  the  scrap.  In  many 
of  the  assembling  operations,  the  work  is  done  on  a  con- 
tinuous moving  conveyor,  in  which  event,  the  stock  is 
put  up  in  single  sets  and  moves  along  with  the  assem- 
bly. The  final  car  assembly  is  on  this  basis.  All  parts 
for  the  car,  with  the  exception  of  axles,  frames,  motois, 
and  body,  are  assembled  on  the  racks  in  the  storeroom, 
which  has  a  complete  floor  in  this  case,  located  over  the 
final  assembly  department.  This  assembling  of  parts 
on  the  rack  is  done  as  the  rack  moves  on  a  power  driven 
conveyor  past  the  point  of  storage.  The  rack,  when 
filled,  is  carried  by  crane  to  the  final  line  conveyor, 
which  comes  up  into  the  storeroom  on  the  second  floor 
and  then  carries  the  rack  back  down  at  an  angle  of  45 
deg.  When  material  is  put  up  in  single  sets,  as  in  this 
ease,  all  nuts  and  washers  are  assembled  to  bolts  and 
sent  to  the  assembler  in  this  manner  to  prevent  his 
reaching  first  for  the  bolt,  then  for  the  washer,  and 
then  for  the  nut. 

The  finished  unit  assemblies,  as  motors,  axles,  etc., 
are  handled  to  the  final  assembly  storerooms  by  tractor 
in  train  loads  on  a  scheduled  basis.  This  is  the  only 
operation  in  the  plant  where  parts  are  handled  by  the 
tractor  from  one  floor  to  another  on  elevators.  Specially 
designed  racks  to  suit  the  need,  assembled  on  standard 
3  x  6  ft.  trailer  trucks,  are  used  for  transporting  these 
units. 

Tractors  and  Box  Trucks  Handle  Rough  Parts 

All  forgings,  gray  iron  and  malleable  castings, 
stampings,  aluminum  castings,  and  for  a  considerable 
number  of  parts,  bar  steel  and  tubing,  are  handled  in 
what  are  called  rough  stores.  This  material,  on  a  basis 
of  200  finished  automobiles  per  day,  is  handled  by  three 
electric  tractors,  which  on  their  routes  also  handle  fin- 
ished machined  parts  to  stock:  There  are  about  3000 
box  trucks  of  three  types,  and  400  flat  four-wheeled 
trailer  trucks  of  one  type  only,  that  are  used  for  storing 
material  as  well  as  for  transportation.  The  transpor- 
tation of  this  material  is  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
stock  is  loaded  in  specific  types  of  trucks  on  the  receiv- 
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One  of  the  Features 
Is  the  Large  Num- 
ber of  Trucks.  Some 
of  Which  Are  Kept 
In  Stores  Equipped 
Ready  for  Transpor- 
tation witli  Wheels. 
Axles,  Etc.  or  box 
trucks  there  aic 
3000  of  three  types 
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Some  of  the  Over- 
head Chain  Con- 
veyors Are  Equipped 
with  Hooks  on  Which 
Work  Is  Hung.  Belt 
conveyors  of  all  types 
are  found,  some  with 
deflectors  for  deliver- 
ing the  work  to  the 
proper  point  for  the 
next  operation 


ing  dock  when  received.  Specific  amounts  of  all  mate- 
rial is  placed  in  each  truck  and  tag  is  then  placed  on 
truck  showing  part  number  and  quantity.  The  box 
truck  used  is  made  on  the  same  principle,  size  only 
being  the  variation. 

-\s  stated,  there  are  three  sizes,  the  first  being  40  in. 
long  and  26  in.  wide,  with  sides  11  in.  high;  the  second 
60  in.  long  and  26  in.  wide,  with  sides  18%  in.  high; 
the  third,  48  in.  long  and  34  in.  wide,  with  sides  26  in. 
high.  The  same  part  and  the  same  quantity  always  are 
stored  in  rough  stores,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  semi- 
finished stores,  in  the  same  type  of  truck.  Two  wheels 
and  an  axle  are  used  on  each  truck.  A  clevis  with  pin 
is  attached  to  the  tender  of  the  rear  end  and  a  cast  steel 
leg  for  support  is  used  on  the  front  under  which  a  third 
wheel  can  be  inserted  with  a  fulcrum  movement,  there- 
by putting  the  truck  on  wheels  and  ready  to  roll.  This 
third  wheel  is  used  in  two  types,  one  having  a  long 
handle  for  hand  opei  ation,  and  the  other  having  a  short 
tongue  for  trailing  purposes.  The  trucks  are  balanced 
so  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  the  third  wheel  for  short 
pulls  of  a  few  feet. 

After  delivery  of  material  to  rough  stores  from  the 
forge  shop,  stamping  division,  receiving  room,  etc.,  the 
truck  is  placed  in  a  designated  spot.  The  design  of  the 
truck  permits  lifting  by  crane  and  piling  one  on  the 
other.  Small  cranes  are  installed  in  each  bay  in  the 
rough  stores  for  lifting  the  truck  to  the  proper  pile, 
and  for  lifting  down  and  conveying  to  the  nearest  aisle 
for  making  up  of  trainloads  to  go  to  the  machine  shop. 
Some  800  to  1000  of  these  box  ti'ucks  are  employed, 
filled  with  material  in  rough  stores.  Certain  large 
pieces  are,  of  course,  handled  by  hand  and  piled  on  re- 
ceipt from  the  receiving  department. 

The  question  has  been  raised  of  carrying  these  trucks 
in  stores,  equipped  wath  wheels,  axles,  cle\nses,  and 
front  legs.  It  has  been  found  that  the  hardware  in- 
volved will  not  begin  to  offset  the  additional  expense 
required  for  hoists,  the  higher  cost  of  the  chassis,  etc. 

Tractor  Operation  Means  Large  Savings 

Tractor  operation  has  accomplished  a  tremendous 
saving  in  non-productive  labor  and  has  also  worked  in 
admirably  with  the  system  of  maintaining  small  banks 
of  material  in  each  department  operating,  for  the  reason 
it  works  on  a  scheduled  basis  entirely,  and  tends  to  keep 
the  fiow  of  material  constant.  The  trains  of  material 
are  made  up  entirely  in  the  different  clearing  stations 
and  rough  stores.  The  trucks  are  lifted  from  their 
piles  in  rough  stores,  for  instance,  and  placed  in  proper 
order  in  the  making-up  aisle,  ticketed  for  transfer,  third 
wheels  are  inserted,  and  trucks  coupled  together  by  the 
rough-stores  men.  The  operation  is  on  the  princiole 
of  a  railroad. 

The  equipment  is  all  numbered.  In  comes  the  tractor 
with  the  driver  alone.     The  driver  carries  a  supply  of 


third  wheels  in  a  box  on  top  the  battery  compartment, 
and  drops  the  same  number  as  are  picked  up  on  trucks. 
He  immediately  hitches  up  to  the  train  after  dropping 
from  his  load  such  trucks  as  are  consigned  to  rough 
stores.  He  then  proceeds  on  his  route,  which  is  exactly 
laid  out,  his  time  of  arrival  and  departure  from  each 
stopping  point  being  carefully  planned.  He  rings  a 
time  card  at  each  stopping  point  on  a  time  clock,  which, 
by  its  print,  shows  where  he  was.  These  cards  are 
turned  in  to  the  dispatcher's  office  at  night  so  delays 
may  be  noted.  These  delays  seldom  occur,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  driver  to  be  "on 
time."  The  men  in  the  stores  and  clearing  houses  also 
expect  him  on  time,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have 
the  train  ready  for  him  to  prevent  delays,  as  his  in- 
structions are  to  report  by  telephone  to  the  dispatcher 
whenever  he  is  held  up.  The  schedules  are  arranged  so 
the  tractor  is  kept  moving  all  the  time. 

The  train  now  proceeds  to  the  machine  shop.  Mate- 
rial is  delivered  daily  to  the  machine  shop  in  sets  with 
the  exception  of  small  pieces,  a  large  supply  of  which 
can  be  placed  in  one  truck. 

Only  Two  Truckers  in  .Machine  Shop 

The  machine  shop  is  a  500  x  520  ft.  building  of  one- 
story,  saw-toothed  construction.  An  inspection  bay 
walled  and  screened  in,  49  ft.  wide,  runs  through  the 
exact  center.  All  raw  material  is  delivered  to  the 
proper  one  of  the  two  aisles.  The  tractor  is  not  allowed 
to  get  out  of  this  end  aisle.  The  trucks  are  cut  out  in 
the  end  aisle  at  the  end  of  the  row  of  machines  in  which 
the  parts  are  manufactured.  Two  hand  truckers  are 
provided,  one  on  each  side  of  the  inspection  bay.  Their 
duty  is  to  assist  the  driver  in  cutting  out  trucks  at 
proper  points  and  pulling  woi'k  to  the  first  operation. 
These  two  men  also  pull  back  empty  trucks  and  assist 
in  coupling  to  the  next  train  that  comes  through.  The 
work  is  handled  automatically  from  the  first  operation 
to  the  inspection  bay.  No  trucks  containing  material 
are  allowed  past  the  first  operation. 

Many  automatic  devices  are  used.  Overhead  chain 
conveyors,  from  which  baskets  of  work  can  be  sus- 
pended, are  utilized  to  advantage.  Other  conveyors 
with  hooks  on  which  the  piece  can  hang  are  used.  Belt 
conveyors  of  all  types  are  found  on  many  of  which 
deflectors  have  been  placed,  so  that  when  one  man  is 
performing  operation  one  and  three  men  are  on  opera- 
tion two,  the  work  is  deflected  automatically  to  the 
proper  man  on  operation  two.  Cast  iron  tables  with 
high  sides  are  provided  for  many  of  the  operators,  in 
which  the  work  is  placed  from  the  preceding  operation 
by  hand,  when  the  machines  are  close,  or  in  many 
cases  by  an  inclined  steel  chute,  and  in  others  by  grav- 
ity conveyors.  It  is  insisted  that  very  small  amounts 
oi  material  in  process  be  carried.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished mainly  by  the  automatic  equipment  which 
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Wlien   the  Train  IJeaclies  a  StaUu:-.   i- l   _  Trailers  Are  Detached  and  Those  Ready  for  Hauling  Are  Coupled  to  the  Train, 

the  Tractor  Operator  Acting  as  tlie  Train  Crew.    It  a  given  trailer  is  detained  beyond  allowed  time,  its  contents  are  dumped 
on  the  floor  and  it  is  put  into  the  train  for  active  service 


allows  and  in  reality  forces  rapid  dispatch  from  one 
operator  to  another. 

Upon  receipt  of  finished  material  in  the  inspection 
bay  it  is  placed,  if  OK'd,  in  the  proper  receptacle  and 
arranged  in  proper  place  in  the  train  being  made  up. 
The  tractors,  after  delivering  rough  stock,  proceed  with 
empty  trucks  to  the  inspection  bay  and,  dropping  the 
empty  trucks,  pick  up  the  train  ready.  It  now  goes 
to  the  two  crane  bays  in  the  assembly  buildings  pre- 
viously described,  where  the  proper  trucks  are  cut  out 
and  handled  to  the  balconies  by  crane. 

Many  special  bo.xes  and  racks  in  conjunction  with 
trucks  are  used  in  carrying  finished  material  from  the 
machine  shop  to  the  finished  stock.  They  are  all  capa- 
ble of  being  included  anywhere  in  the  train,  however. 
Gears  and  ground  work  are  carried  in  special  boxes 
which  are  inserted  and  fit  into  the  regulation  box  truck. 

System  Prevents  Lack  of  Empty  Trucks 

For  a  time,  there  was  a  severe  want  of  empty  trucks. 
Numbering  them  helped  a  good  deal.  Also,  the  tractor 
drivers  are  all  provided  with  a  printed  tag,  which  they 
hang  on  any  loaded  truck  standing  anywhere  for  48  hr. 
This  is  a  notification  to  the  foreman  of  the  depart- 
ment where  the  truck  is  located  that  he  must  get  this 
truck  moving  within  24  hr.,  or  the  truck  will  be  dumped 
and  put  in  service,  and  the  foreman  must  then  get  along 
as  best  he  can.  The  banks  are  maintained  so  no  mate- 
rial in  process  can  be  held  for  more  than  72  hr.  without 
operations  being  performed.  The  transportation  de- 
partment has  absolute  authority  over  all  trucks,  no 
matter  where  they  are. 


After  leaving  the  assembly  buildings,  the  train  pro- 
ceeds to  the  stamping  division,  then  to  the  carbonizing 
department  and  forge  shop,  and  then  through  to  the 
rough  stores  where  the  operation  starts  once  more. 
This  route  is  one  mile  long,  and  is  covered  in  30  min. 

A  charging  department  equipped  with  sufficient 
stands  to  handle  all  tractors  at  one  time  is  maintained 
adjacent  to  the  dispatcher's  office.  The  tractors  are,  of 
course,  all  put  on  the  charging  stand  at  the  noon  hour. 
No  trouble  is  experienced  because  of  lack  of  power  if 
the  tractor  is  charged  at  noon. 

Loads  are  heavy  and  the  tractor  is  pulling  a  load 
practically  all  the  time.  Repairing  of  the  tractors  is 
done  at  night.  No  spare  tractors  are  maintained.  The 
repair  expense  was  not  watched  carefully  until  re- 
cently. Without  any  check,  this  item  amounted  to  $1 
per  tractor  per  day.  It  now  amounts  to  75c.  per  day 
per  tractor,  and  will  drop  to  50c.  per  day  per  tractor, 
or  less. 

Other  Tractors  Used  For  Handling  Other  Material 

In  addition  to  the  three  tractors  described  and  the 
one  on  unit  assemblies,  five  others  are  used. 

One  is  for  handling  enamel,  oils  and  greases,  and 
another  for  handling  dies  to  and  from  stamping  and 
forging  divisions  to  die  room,  and  also  carrying  com- 
pleted work  from  press  room  to  inspection  bay. 

A  third  is  for  handling  scrap,  another  for  pulling 
large  wagon  trailers  into  buildings  after  same  have  been 
dropped  outside  by  our  gas  tractors.  Also  handling 
hoods  to  the  final  car  shipping  department,  and  the 
fifth  is  on  miscellaneous  work  of  all  kinds.    All  except 
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the  last  run  on  schedules  with  no  variation  in  the  kind 
of  work  they  handle  outside  the  layout. 

Equipment  used  with  tractors  must  be  desigfned  to 
track  as  perfectly  as  possible.  A  train  of  50  box  trucks 
will  pass  through  a  e^^-ft.  door  at  a  rig-ht  angle  turn. 
In  fact,  every  trainload  of  material  from  the  machine 
shop  must  pass  through  a  door  of  this  size  at  right 
angles.  The  design  of  the  box  trucks  calls  for  18-in. 
semi-steel  wheels  of  Studebaker  manufacture,  with 
3-in.  face  at  each  end  of  a  1%-in.  steel  axle,  cold  rolled. 
Steel  rollers  are  used  for  roller  bearings.  For  4-wheeled 
trailers,  a  3  x  6  ft.  truck  is  used  equipped  with  a  spring 
rigging,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  trailer, 
and  takes  the  strain  of  starting  and  stopping  and  pull- 
ing the  load  from  the  framework.  The  platform  is 
14  in.  high  on  all  trailers  so  they  will  pull  in  a  train 
■with  box  trucks.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  equipment 
on  trucks  is  standard,  holding  to  the  three  sizes  on  box 
trucks  and  the  one  type  on  four-wheeled  trailers. 

Truck  Repairs  Department  Maintained 

A  complete  repair  department  for  box  trucks  and 
trailer  trucks  is  maintained.  Trucks  are  inspected  and 
oiled  by  one  man  who  travels  continually.  As  he  finds 
a  truck  needing  repair,  it  is  tagged  with  a  large  tag 
reading  "repair,"  and  pulled  to  the  nearest  tractor 
route,  where  it  is  picked  up  by  the  tractor.  A  system 
of  putting  a  small  spot  of  paint  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
truck  is  used  as  it  is  oiled.  All  trucks  are  oiled  once 
a  month,  red  for  October,  blue  for  November,  white  for 
December,  etc.  This  enables  us  to  check  this  important 
item  at  a  glance. 

Scrap  Tunnel  For  Machine  Shop 

A   phase   of  material   handling  that   has    still  been 
overlooked  by  many  industries  is  the  matter  of  waste 
material.    The  original  installation  cost 
money    but    has    paid    for    itself,    the 
company    believes,    many    times.     For 
instance:  directly  under  the  inspection 
bay  and  running  the  full  distance  of  500 
ft.   across   the   machine   shop   building, 
the  same  width  as  the   inspection   bay 
above,   is    a   so-called   scrap   tunnel.     All  turnings, 
borings,    etc.,   are   deposited   on   conveyors  leading 
directly  down  into  3  x  6  ft.  steel  tanks  on  four- 
wheeled  trucks  in  the  tunnel.     The  machine  shop 
is  as  clean  as  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

One  tractor  is  used  by  the  scrap  department 
pulling  these  trucks  out,  and  also  gathering  scrap  from 
certain  departments  in  other  buildings.  Loads  are 
pulled  up  a  10  per  cent  grade  from  this  tunnel  outside 
the  building,  and  from  there  taken  to  the  scrap  depart- 
ment located  at  one  end  of  the  plant  in  the  forge  shop 
building.  Again  the  overhead  cranes  serve  to  lift  the 
steel  tanks  off  the  truck  itself,  dumping  the  material 
into  the  bins  located  at  each  side  of  a  depressed  track 
and  above  it.  These  bins  are  equipped  with  steel 
chutes  extending  out  over  the  gondola  cars  on  the 
track.  The  material,  by  operating  the  chute,  is  loaded 
very  easily. 

The  sheet  metal  trimmings  are  thrown  on  a  48-in. 
wide  belt  which  runs  the  full  length  of  the  press  room 
by  the  side  of  one  row  of  presses,  by  the  operator  where 
possible,  and  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  scrap  is 
accumulated  in  steel  tanks  on  3  x  6  ft.  trucks  and 
dumped  on  the  belt  by  hand  truckers.  This  belt  con- 
veys the  steel  to  a  pit  located  at  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing where  it  is  baled.  The  bales  are  then  handled  by 
magnet  from  the  pit  to  gondola  cars. 

In  handling  flashings,  etc.,  in  the  forge  shop,  hand 
labor  plays  practically  no  part  at  all.  Paper  is  baled 
on  the  receiving  docks.  Also  gondola  cars  are  spotted 
on  depressed  tracks  wherein  all  scrap  wood  is  broken 
up  and  piled  and  rubbish  is  accumulated.  These  items 
are  separated  as  they  are  placed  in  car.  At  night  cars 
are  pulled  out  to  the  scrap  department  and  replaced  by 
empty  cars.  An  incinerator  for  disposal  of  rubbish  is 
operated  by  the  scrap  department,  and  the  car  is  thus 
spotted  next  to  the  incinerator.  Rubbish  is  unloaded 
from  one  side  for  burning  and  wood  is  unloaded  on  the 
other  into  wagons  for  sale  to  employees.     Sweepings 


and  rubbish  from  floors  above  the  ground  floor  are 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  buildings  and  thrown  down  a 
steel  chute,  leading  down  into  a  high  sided  wagon 
placed  under  the  chute  on  a  drive  through  the  building. 
Once  a  day  these  wagons  are  replaced  by  empties,  and 
the  load  is  pulled  to  the  incinerator  by  a  gasoline 
tractor. 


Buyers    in   Youngstown    District    Show    More    In- 
terest in  Requirements  After  Jan.  1 

Youngstown,  Nov.  14. — In  the  independent  steel 
trade  in  this  territory,  interest  centers  about  prices  to 
apply  on  first  quarter,  1923  tonnage.  Consumers  are 
showing  more  activity  with  respect  to  next  quarter 
bookings,  especially  in  the  automotive  field.  Surveys 
by  several  Valley  sheet  and  strip  makers  of  the  pros- 
pects for  automobile  building  next  year  are  very  en- 
couraging and  indicate  a  heavy  overhanging  demand 
from  this  source. 

In  the  meantime,  enough  sheet  business  is  being 
booked  and  released  to  warrant  80  per  cent  operation 
of  capacity.     Business  is  by  no  means  as  well  sustained 


Overhead   Chain   Conveyors   Provide   for   Delivering   Baskets 
for  Work  from  Place  to  Place 


in  this  branch  as  in  such  other  finished  lines  as  tubes, 
strips  and  tin  plate. 

The  suspension  of  a  Valley  sheet  mill  plant  recently 
was  attributed  both  to  lack  of  box  car  supply  and  in- 
sufllciency  of  orders.  Sheets  have  settled  to  a  basis 
of  3.35c.  for  No.  28  gage  black  and  4.35c-  for  the  base 
gage  of  galvanized,  and  are  readily  obtainable  at  these 
prices  for  fairly  prompt  delivery.  Prices  on  blue  an- 
nealed tonnages  range  from  2.50c.  to  2.65c.,  the  2.75c. 
maximum  having  virtually  disappeared. 

Southern  buyers  are  seeking  roofing  products.  A 
number  of  producers  are  endeavoring  to  uphold  the 
4.50c.  base  price  on  galvanized  grades,  because  of  high 
spelter  costs,  but  are  experiencing  difficulty  owing  to 
the  competitive  condition  of  the  market. 

Sheet  bars  are  softening  and  prices  below  the  $40 
base,  which  has  prevailed  on  the  bulk  of  the  last  quar- 
ter tonnage  moved  from  this  district,  have  been  quoted 
on  recent  inquiries.  In  this  connection,  prices  down  to 
$38  are  noted.  Most  of  the  current  sheet  bar  tonnage 
involves  releases  against  existing  contracts. 
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Loading    of    Revenue    Freight    Shows     Increased 
Activity  in  Many  Lines 

Washington,  Nov.  14. — While  reports  received  from 
the  carriers  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  show  that  demand  for  freight  cars 
on  American  raili-oads  in  excess  of  the  current  supply 
amounted  to  179,239  on  Oct.  30,  a  record  shortage  and 
an  increase  of  12,890  cars  over  the  total  on  Oct.  23,  it 
is  also  shown  that  loading  of  revenue  freight  during 
the  week  which  ended  on  Oct.  28,  amounted  to  1,014,480 
cars,  the  largest  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue 
freight  during  any  one  week  in  the  history  of  the  rpil- 
roads,  except  for  the  week  of  Oct.  15,  which  exceeded 
this  total  by  only  4059  cars.  The  acute  shortage'  ap- 
plies especially  to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
Northwest. 

In  brief  the  reports  show  stimulated  business  in 
almost  all  lines.     They  reflect  an  increased  shortage  in 


various  types  of  rolling  stock,  but  at  the  same  time 
show  that  a  greater  number  of  locomotives  and  cars 
have  been  put  into  service,  some  being  new  and  others 
being  repaired  equipment. 

Loadings  for  the  week  of  Oct.  28,  this  year  was  an 
increase  of  10,721  cars  over  the  week  before,  and  an 
increase  of  63,096  cars  over  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  It  also  was  an  increase  of  33,238  cars,  or  3.4  per 
cent,  above  the  corresponding  week  in  1920  when  the 
total  was  1,008,818  cars.  A  new  record  in  the  number 
of  cars  loaded  with  merchandise  and  miscellaneous 
freight,  which  includes  manufactured  products,  was  also 
made  during  the  week.  The  total  for  the  week  was 
602,018  cars.  This  exceeded  by  5626  the  total  for  the 
preceding  week  which  had  marked  the  peak,  and  was 
the  fifth  time  in  almost  successive  weeks  this  year  that 
a  new  record  for  this  class  of  commodities  had  been 
made.  The  total  for  the  week  was  an  increase  of  26,225 
cars  over  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  and  an  in- 
crease of  58,122  cars  over  the  corresponding  week  in 
1920. 


BY-PRODUCT  COKE 


October    Output    Makes    New    Record — Beehive 
Tonnage  Also  Large 

Washington,  Nov.  14.— October  witnessed  an  out- 
put of  by-product  coke  larger  than  the  monthly  aver- 
age for  any  preceding  year,  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  total  production  was  2,806,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  563,000  tons  or  25  per  cent  over  August, 
and  of  226,000  tons,  or  9  per  cent  over  last  June,  the 
highest  preceding  month  of  the  present  year.  The 
ovens  operated  during  October  at  76.5  per  cent  capac- 
ity. Of  the  71  plants  reporting,  59  were  active  and  12 
idle.  The  production  of  beehive  coke  also  increased 
during  October  and  reached  878,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  74  per  cent  over  the  monthly  average  for  1921,  but 
a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  compared  with  1920.  The 
output  of  beehive  coke,  however,  decreased  8  per  cent 
in  the  week  ended  Nov.  4,  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing week.  From  reports  of  cars  of  coke  loaded,  by  the 
principal  railroads,  the  total  production  during  that 
week  is  estimated  at  217,000  tons,  against  237,000  tons 
in  the  week  before.  The  record  production  of  2,806,000 
tons  of  by-product  coke  in  October,  1922,  compares 
with  a  monthly  average  of  2,565,000  tons  in  1920,  the 
record  year. 

The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  during  October  was  approximately  5,416,000 
tons,  of  which  4,032,000  tons  was  used  in  by-product 
ovens  and  1,384,000  in  beehive  ovens.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  present  consumption  of  coal  for  coke 
manufacture  is  about  two-thirds  greater  than  during 
the  period  of  extreme  depression  in  1921,  and  about  8 
per  cent  less  than  in  the  active  year  1920. 

Active  demand  for  household  fuel  has  largely  ab- 
sorbed the  heavy  stocks  of  unsold  coke,  which  had  ac- 
cumulated at  by-product  coke  works  last  spring.  State- 
ments furnished  by  19  by-product  coke  operators  sup- 
plying gas  to  the  municipalities  under  contract  show  a 
decrease  of  73  per  cent  from  March  1  to  Oct.  1,  1922. 
As  the  stocks  of  surplus  coke  at  such  plants  on  March 
1  were  slightly  over  1,000,000  tons,  it  appears  that  the 
October  stocks  were  about  270,000  tons.  The  19  com- 
panies heard  from  by  the  Geological  Survev  up  to  the 
day  of  publication  had  236,796  tons  on  Oct  "l 

According  to  the  Ore  and  Coal  Kxchange,  the  total 
"ft  coal  handled  at  Lake  Erie  piers  during  the  week 
\"[tJ^r-  ^  '''""  1'0S8,104  net  tons,  as  compared  with 
1 ,02(),.588  tons  in  the  week  preceding. 

Preliminary  returns  on  coal  loaded  at  the  mines  in 
I9^rnn,r  r  ^'''^'-  ^^  J"<li'-=>te  a  total  production  of 
12,600,000  net  tons,  of  which  about  10,700,000  tons  was 
bitummous  coal  and  1,000,000  tons  was  anthracite 
Revised  estimates  for  the  wet-k  ended  Nov.  4  show  10  - 
617,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  1,839,000  tons  of  an- 


thracite. Thus  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  coal  raised 
is  shown  for  the  present  week  as  compared  with  the 
week  before.  The  rate  of  output  of  soft  coal  is  now 
higher  than  in  1918  and  1921,  and  of  course  much 
higher  than  in  1919,  when  at  the  correspondng  period 
the  great  strike  of  that  year  had  begun;  but  the  pres- 
ent rate  is  lower  than  at  the  same  season  in  1920. 


Mahoning  Valley  Operations 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Nov.  14. — Production  schedules  of 
Mahoning  Valley  iron  and  steel  properties  show  little 
fluctuation  from  week  to  week.  The  eight-mill  sheet 
plant  of  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.  at  Niles,  idle  the  past 
week,  is  again  under  power.  Because  of  accumulated 
output,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  continuing  for 
another  week  its  sheet  plant  at  Niles  on  a  50  per  cent 
production  basis. 

In  the  Youngstown  district,  30  of  47  blast  furnaces 
are  pouring,  but  preparations  are  being  made  to  blow 
in  two  additional  stacks  in  the  Shenango  Valley.  Of 
51  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  44  are  charged,  while  all  three  Bessemer  con- 
verters are  blowing. 

Pipe  and  tin  plate  mills  are  operating  at  a  high  rate 
close  to  normal.  This  week's  schedules  provided  for 
the  operation  of  16  of  the  Valley's  17  tube  mills,  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  operating  all  six  of  its  tube 
units. 


Crucible  Steel  Shows  Loss 

In  its  recent  report  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica shows  a  loss  from  operations  of  $2,165,768,  for  the 
year  ended  Aug.  31,  the  most  unprofitable  in  a  decade. 
This  compares  with  a  profit  of  $5,547,246,  after  inter- 
est charges  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  After  divi- 
dends the  deficit  reached  $6,459,335,  against  a  surplus 
of  $298,303  in  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1921.  Since  the 
fir§t  quarter  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  however,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  earnings. 


Automoiiile  Manufacturers  Not  So  Active 

Detroit.  Nov.  14. — .\utomobile  manufacturers  have 
reduced  their  schedules  in  many  instances.  This  is  to 
be  expected  with  the  inventory  period  so  close  at  hand 
and  this  season  of  the  year  is  always  one  of  low  pro- 
duction. The  Rickenbacker.  Paige,  Gray  and  Maxwell 
companies  have  practically  closed  down.  The  Chevrolet 
and  Overland  plants  are  operating  on  reduced  schedules. 


A  new  steel  pier  will  be  constructed  at  Sewell's 
Point,  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  the  Virginian  Railway  Co.  The 
pier  will  be  1073  ft.  long,  86  ft.  wide  and  74 V^  ft.  high 
and  is  to  be  equipped  with  modern  coal  dumping  ma- 
chinery of  about  6000  tons  per  hour  capacity. 


New  Combination  By-Product  Coke  Oven* 

Modified  Method  of  Operation  Involving  Use  of  Waste  Gas 

Dilution,  to  Render  Coking  Temperature  Nearly 

Uniform  Throughout  Mass  of  Coke 

BY  JOSEPH  BECKERt 


A  S  is  usual  in  American  industrial  practices,  the 
l\  natural  tendency  in  building  coke  ovens  has  been 
'•  -*-to  attain  a  maximum  capacity  per  unit  oven  while 
simultaneously  producing  a  good  quality  of  coke. 
Therefore  the  development  in  America  has  been  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  size  of  ovens.  The  use  of  high  grade 
silica  brick  throughout  the  structure  has  reduced  con- 
siderably the  time  required  for  coking,  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  clay  brick.  But  beyond  the  increase  of 
capacity,  due  to  the  use  of  silica  in  the  building  of  long 
and  high  ovens,  there  was  necessary  an  improvement 
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in  design,  to  make  it  possible  to  build  long  and  high 
ovens  with  proper  heat  distribution  over  the  consider- 
ably increased  coking  areas.  This  problem  was  difficult. 
Blast  furnace  practice  showed  that  coke  made  from 
high  volatile  coals  should  be  pushed  at  relatively  low 
temperatures.  But  when  pushing  coke  made  at  low 
temperatures  any  uneven  heating  conditions  in  the 
ovens  becomes  much  more  pronounced  and  visible  than 
when  pushing  hot  coke.  Furthermore,  the  heating  sys- 
tem of  ovens  of  large  capacities  has  to  allow  passage 
of  larger  volumes  of  gas   (such  as  waste  products  of 


combustion)  through  their  flues.  This  calls  for  propor- 
tionately larger  areas  to  convey  such  gases,  in  order  to 
prevent  great  pressure  drops  throughout  the  heating 
system,  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  proper 
operation. 

With  individual  regeneration  and  flame  heating  in 
the  flues  good  coke  is  produced  in  Koppers  ovens  of  the 
capacity  commonly  in  use  to-day.  While  heating  from 
the  bottom  up  to  the  horizontal  flue  is  practically  uni- 
form, yet  the  region  of  the  horizontal  flue  lags  behind 
in  coking.     Fig.  1  shows  a  typical  progression  of  tem- 
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Fig.   1.     Heat-Progression  Chart.  Old  Tj'pe  of  Koppers  Oven 
with  Coke  Oven  Gas  Heating.   Showing  the  Time  Needed  to 
Bring   the   Three  Points   of  Temperature   Measurement   Suc- 
cessively to  ISOO  Deg.   Fahr. 

Fig.   2.     Heat-Progression   Chart,   Showing  Effect  of  Diluting 

the  Air  with  Returned  Waste  Heat  Gases.      This  test  was  on 

oven^  of  the  Seaboard  By-product  Coke  Co.,  using  coke-oven 

gas  for  heating 

Fig.  3.  Heat-Progression  Chart,  New  Tjpe  of  Koppers  Oven, 
Showing  Relative  Uniformity  in  Temperature  Distribution 
Due,  in  Part,  to  Absence  of  Interference  from  the  Horizontal 
Flue  and,  in  Part,  to  the  Dilution  of  the  Air  Supply  by  the 
Use  of  Waste  Gas 


perature  readings  taken  by  inserting  thermocouples 
through  the  pusher  side  door  4  ft.  into  the  coal  charge; 
one  was  located  2  ft.  above  the  oven  floor,  one  just  below 
the  horizontal  flue  and  another  at  about  the  center  line 
of  that  flue.  The  figures  are  an  average  of  a  great 
number  of  readings  and  exhibit  in  general  the  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  practically  all  Koppers  coke  ovens 
which  are  heated  reasonably  well  and  operated  to 
capacity. 

This  indicates  that  the  influence  of  the  horizontal 
flue  is  quite  appreciable  and  the  amount  of  coke  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  ovens,  affected  by  its  location,  is 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  total  coke  made.  This 
condition  is  tolerable,  particularly  when  the  ovens  are 
pushed   without  waiting  until  the   upper  part  is   thor- 
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Pig.    5.       Skeleton    Section    of    New    Type    Koppers    Ovens 

Showing  Reversal  of  Gases  as  Compared  with  the  Condition 

of  Fig.   \  ;   Coke  Oven  Gas  Heating 


oughly  coked,  and  such  coking  operations  with  these 
ovens  have  given  good  blast  furnace  results.  These 
ovens  have  an  average  capacity  of  about  18  to  19  net 
tons  of  coal  per  24  hr. 

Investigation  of  the  heat  progression  in  the  coking 
charge  in  an  oven  designed  for  17  hr.  operation,  but 
operated  between  23  and  24  hr.,  was  made  at  the  Sea- 
board By-Product  Coke  Co.'s  plant  by  inserting  thermo- 
couples in  the  coal  charge  in  the  same  way  as  above. 
The  test  disclosed  that  on  that  coking  time  the  lower 
part  of  the  oven  coked  decidedly  faster  than  the  upper 
part.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  coke  reached  a  tem- 
perature of  1890  deg.  Fahr.  the  part  just  below  the 
horizontal  flue  had  a  temperature  of  only  1450  deg. 
Fahr.  These  temperature  differences  could,  of  course, 
be  expected  because,  when  operating  on  a  longer  coking 
time,  the  quantity  of  gas  per  flue  becomes  correspond- 
ingly less  and  combustion  is  relatively  quicker,  thus 
causing  a  quicker  progression  of  the  coking  in  the  lower 
part  as  compared  with  the  upper  part  of  the  oven. 

In  1914  Dr.  Koppers  proposed,  as  a  means  of  evening 
out  temperatures  within  the  heating  system  of  coke 
ovens,  the  addition  of  waste  gases  to  the  air  required, 
in  order  to  retard  the  combustion  of  gases  in  the  heat- 
ing flues.  Because  of  the  reduced  content  of  oxygen 
in  the  mixture  of  waste  gases  and  air,  and  thus  a 
lengthened  flame,  this  resulted  in  an  improved  heat 
distribution  and  temperature  progression  within  the 
coal  charge.  This  process  was  tried  out  at  Seaboard 
and  Fig.  2  shows  at  the  right  the  result  of  the  addition 
of  waste  gas  until  the  mixture  of  waste  gas  and  air 
contained  12  per  cent  oxygen.  The  waste  was  gas  taken 
from  the  stack  by  means  of  a  fan  and  blovra  into  the 
air  boxes  on  the  regenerators,  while  the  air  was  drawn 
in  according  to  the  regular  practice.  The  bottom  tem- 
perature was  reduced  thus  to  1793  deg.  Fahr.,  while  the 
temperature  just  below  the  horizontal  flue  was  in- 
creased to  1G07  deg.  Fahr.,  simultaneously  increasing 
the  temperature  in  the  coke  near  the  region  of  the  hori- 
zontal flue  to  1590  deg.  Fahr.  And  it  was  shown  that 
when  the  fan  was  taken  off  the  temperatures  went  back 
to  the  original  figures. 

This  test  proves  that  the  return  of  waste  gases  in 
ovens  which  have  unequal  heating  conditions  from  bot- 
tom to  top  will  greatly  help  the  distribution  of  heat 
progression  in  the  coking  charge.  It  is  a  good  cure  for 
ovens  which  suffer  from  hot  bottoms,  as  it  causes  a 
condition  in  the  heating  flues  similar  to  that  existing 
■when  using  blast  furnace  or  producer  gas,  both  of  which 


are  excellent  fuels  for  heating  the  ovens  because  they 
have  a  slower  combustion  speed  and  distribute  the  heat 
more  uniformly. 

Most  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnace  operators  believe 
that,  especially  with  high  volatile  coals,  better  coke  can 
be  made  in  narrow  ovens.  In  making  the  oven  nar- 
rower, the  coking  capacity  per  24  hr.  is  necessarily  re- 
duced unless  a  considerable  multiplication  of  the  opera- 
tions be  resorted  to.  One  could  compensate  for  this  by 
building  higher  and  longer  ovens  and  thus  increasing 
the  tonnage  per  oven  per  24  hr.  This  would  mean  that 
the  horizontal  flue,  with  the  type  of  oven  as  mentioned 
before,  would  have  to  be  enlarged  and  thus  occupy  a 
larger  space  in  the  coking  region,  thereby  retarding  the 
coking  of  a  proportionately  larger  amount  of  coal  in 
that  region.  And  when  equipping  ovens  so  that  they 
can  be  heated  in  the  future  with  producer  or  blast  fur- 
nace gas,  which  is  unquestionably  the  proper  construc- 
tion, this  flue  must  be  enlarged  still  further  to  carry 
the  additional  amount  of  inerts  present  in  such  low 
B.t.u.  gases. 

It  was  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  oven  as  it  stood 
should  not  be  increased  in  capacity  without  changing 
the  design  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  flue 
on  heating  conditions  and  thus  on  the  quality  of  coke 
produced.  .\lso,  with  increased  capacities  a  relatively 
smaller  horizontal  flue  would  require  an  exaggerated 
closing  of  the  discharge  openings  of  the  vertical  flues, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  drop  of  pressure  through  the 
reduced  openings  would  become  too  high  for  the  best 
draft  conditions  throughout  the  oven  structure.  It  is, 
of  course,  evident  that  an  oven  can  be  successful  in  oper- 
ation, production  and  length  of  life  only  if  the  draft  in 
the  heating  flue  system  be  kept  at  the  minimum. 

It  might  be  thought  best  to  design  ovens  without 
horizontal  flues.  Such  ovens  usually  operate  in  such  a 
manner  that  adjacent  vertical  flues  serve  alternately  as 
up-burning  flame  flues  and  down-going  waste  gas 
flues,  and  vice  versa.  And  an  oven  in  which  all  adja- 
cent heating  flues,  or  at  least  a  large  group  of  them, 
serve  at  the  same  time  in  their  entirety  as  up-burning 
flame  flues  or  in  their  entirety  as  down-going  waste 
heat  flues  is  not  subject  to  the  danger  of  different  draft 
conditions  between  adjoining  flues.  In  this  case,  the 
up-burning  flame  can  under  no  condition  be  affected  by 
adjoining  down-flow  flues  in  case  there  should  be  any 
leakage  in  the  brickwork  separating  such  flues,  a  con- 
dition which  otherwise  can  easily  occur,  especially  as 
the  ovens  become  older. 
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Reversal  of  Flow  of  Producer  Gas  from  Condition 
Shown  in  FMg.  6;  New  Tj-pe  Koppers  Ovens 


Furthermore,  the  arrangement  of  the  gas  supply 
flues  in  an  oven  in  which  the  gas  is  burned  up  in  one 
flue  and  down  the  next  adjoining  one  is  usually  such 
that  this  gas  supply  flue  is  paralleled  by  an  up-going 
regenerator  on  the  one  side  and  a  down-going  regenera- 
tor on  the  other  side.  This  arrangement  greatly  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  gas  supply  flues 
tight.  Also  in  up  and  down-flow  flued  ovens  there 
will  always  be  a  counter  current  between  waste  gas 
and  gas  in  regenerators,  as  well  as  between  adjacent 
flues.  None  of  these  dangers  of  leakage  between  ad- 
joining flues  exists  in  ovens  with  paralleled  flow  and  it 
is,  therefore,  best  to  retain  a  horizontal  flue,  because  it 
insures  simplicity  in  design  and  the  greatest  safety  in 
operation  of  the  ovens.  Also,  it  makes  the  system 
readily  adaptable  for  the  use  of  blast  furnace  and  pro- 
ducer gas,  without  the  objectionable  counter  currents. 

Rapid  Coking  in  New  Ovens 

These  leading  principles  in  oven  construction  have 
been  tried  out  by  the  Koppers  Co.  in  a  battery  of  five 
ovens  at  the  plant  of  the  Chicago  By-Product  Coke  Co. 
at  Chicago.  The  ovens  were  put  into  operation  Feb.  1 
last  and  have  since  operated  continuously  on  great 
varieties  of  coals  at  coking  times  between  10  and  12  hr. 
The  new  oven  has  a  length  of  37  ft.  between  doors,  a 
chamber  height  of  11  ft.  8  in.  and  an  average  width 
of  14  in.,  the  taper  between  coke  side  and  pusher  side 
being  1%  in.  Cast  iron  jambs  are  used  at  the  ends  of 
the  ovens. 

One  side  of  the  new  design  oven  is  heated  in  its 
entirety — that  is,  gas  burns  simultaneously  on  the  coke 
side  and  on  the  pusher  side;  the  products  of  combustion 
then  join  in  the  respective  horizontal  flues  and  pass 
through  the  crossover  flues,  one  of  which  is  on  the  coke 
side  and  the  other  on  the  pusher  side.  Thence  the 
products  of  combustion  enter  the  respective  horizontal 
flues  of  the  adjacent  heating  wall  and  pass  downward 
throughout  the  entire  wall  into  the  respective  regenera- 
tors. Now  the  cross  sectional  area  of  a  horizontal  flue 
when  operating  in  this  way  can  be  considerably  reduced 
as  compared  with  the  horizontal  flue  in  ovens  of  the 
former  design.  This  allows  us  to  locate  the  horizontal 
flue  higher  than  was  previously  possible  and  further- 
more permits  the  use  of  heavy  walls  between  the  hori- 
zontal flue  and  the  coal  chamber.  Sufficient  space  is 
thus  provided  to  use  insulating  material  if  necessary 
to  prevent  overheating  of  the  gas  space  in  the  oven 
chamber.  The  insulation  of  the  crossover  flues  at  Chi- 
cago has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory  and  effective. 


One  most  important  point  in  this  new  design  is  the 
fact  that  the  height  of  the  flame  flues  has  been  consid- 
erably increased ;  these  now  extend  as  far  up  toward  the 
top  of  the  coal  charge  as  is  necessary  for  uniform  heat- 
ing of  the  entire  charge.  Thus  the  interference  of  the 
horizontal  flue  with  the  flame  flue  heating  has  been 
eliminated.  Of  course  the  number  of  crossover  flues 
could  be  increased  beyond  two,  preferably  to  flve,  the 
crossovers  passing  through  the  available  spaces  between 
charging  holes.  The  size  of  the  horizontal  flue  would 
thus  be  still  more  reduced,  without  causing  an  addi- 
tional pressure  drop. 

For  ovens  of  12  ft.  height  and  of  a  length  similar 
to  the  Chicago  oven,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  only 
two  crossovers  are  required  to  permit  a  size  of  hori- 
zontal flue  that  does  not  interfere  with  flame  flue  com- 
bustion and  a  flue  which  is  consistent  with  good  strong 
wall  construction.  However,  there  is  little  reason  why 
ovens  should  not  be  increased  further  in  height  and 
length,  and  it  might  then  be  preferable,  in  order  not 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  horizontal  flue,  to  build  three 
or  five  crossovers.  With  this  new  design  the  size  of  an 
oven  has  become  independent  of  areas  required  for  the 
foniier  horizontal  flue,  which  interfered  with  the  perfect 
operation  of  the  ovens,  especially  when  they  were  of 
great  capacity,  and  it  is  important  to  retain  the  advan- 
tageous functions  of  horizontal  flues. 

As  an  entire  side  of  the  coke  oven  chamber  serves 
either  for  up-flow  combustion  or  down-flow  products 
of  combustion,  any  leakage  between  individual  flues  be- 
comes of  little  consequence,  because  all  the  gases  flow 
either  up  or  down  and  each  flue  is  operating  under  the 
same  pressure  conditions.  Since  there  is  absolutely  no 
counter  flow  in  any  of  the  heating  flues,  this  undoubt- 
edly constitutes  the  safest  construction  for  flame  heated 
coke  ovens.  Also,  the  regenerators  reverse  longitudi- 
nally with  the  battery  instead  of  crosswise  as  in  the 
former  design.  The  usual  longitudinal  taper  of  a  coke 
oven  requires  that  larger  amounts  of  fuel  gas  be  used 
on  the  coke  side  than  on  the  pusher  side.  In  the  type 
of  oven  formerly  built,  products  of  combustion  from 
the  coke  side  of  the  oven  chamber  exchange  their  heat 
wth  the  air,  or  air  and  gas,  going  up  to  the  narrow 
pusher  side.  Since  gases  are  required  in  smaller  vol- 
ume for  the  latter  side,  the  efficiency  of  the  heat  ex- 
change varies  with  reversals,  as  is  shown  by  fluctua- 
tions in  the  stack  flue  temperature.  In  this  new  con- 
struction the  in-going  gases  for  each  half  of  the  oven 
are  regenerated  with  the  products  of  combustion  from 
that  half,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  maintain  a  lower 
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uniform  stack  temperature, 
which  is  the  nearest  prac- 
ticable approach  to  the  theo- 
retical. 

When  air  flows  upward  in 
two  regenerators  the  gas  sup- 
ply flue  located  in  the  suppoit- 
ing  wall  separating  them  is 
operating  also  for  up-flow  com- 
bustion, while  the  adjoining 
heating  wall  opei-ates  for  dis- 
charge of  waste  gases  and 
consequently  the  gas  supply 
flue  located  in  that  particular 
regenerator  wall  is  not  in  oper- 
ation. In  other  words,  then 
are  hardly  any  pressure  dif- 
ferences between  up-flowint 
regenerators  and  gas  supply 
flues  and  consequently  t  h  t 
leakage  of  the  gas  distributincr 
flue  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

When  producer  gas  or  blast 
furnace  gas  of  low  h  e  a  t  i  n  k 

value  is  used  for  heating  the  i^usher 

ovens    it    must    be    pre-heated 

by  passing  through  separate  regenerating  chambers 
on  its  way  to  the  heating  walls,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  temperature  and  to  operate  economically. 
In  the  new  design  of  oven  the  arrangement  of  regener- 
ators and  flow  of  gases  prevents  at  any  time  a  counter 
flow  between  incoming  fuel  gas  and  out-going  products 
of  combustion  in  adjacent  regenerator  chambers,  for 
they  are  always  separated  by  a  regenerator  containing 
in-going  air.  Should  there  be  a  slight  leakage  into  the 
waste  gas  regenerator  chambers,  it  would  result  in  loss 
of  air  only,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  lose  producer 
or  blast  furnace  gas. 

The  Chicago  battery  of  new  design  ovens  was  oper- 
ated on  11  hr.  coking  time  for  several  months  with  pro- 
ducer gas  having  a  heating  value  purposely  varied  be- 
tween 85  and  125  B.t.u.  It  was  there  demonstrated  that 
the  oven,  when  heated  with  this  producer  gas,  gave 
most  satisfactory  results  as  to  heat  distribution  and 
fuel  consumption.  There  was  no  leakage  of  producer 
gas  into  waste  gas,  because  producer  gas  and  air  were 
flowing  in  parallel  and  a  counter-flow  existed  only  be- 
tween air  and  waste  gas. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  on  the  Chicago  ovens 
the  arrangement  of  adjustable  ports  (Fig.  8)  in  that 
construction  is  correct  for  both  conditions,  that  is,  when 
using  straight  coke  oven  gas  or  producer  gas.  The 
same  small  temperature  difference  between  top  and 
bottom  was  observed  when  using  coke  oven  gas  as  with 
producer  gas. 

Tests  for  determining  the  progression  of  coking  at 
different  elevations  in  the  oven  chamber  were  made,  as 
before,  on  these  ovens  and  the  results  obtained  were 
most  gratifying.     (Fig.  3.)     The  absence  of  the  inter- 


Side  of  New  Ky-Proiluct  C 

ference  of  the  horizontal  flue,  together  with  the  unique 
design  of  adjustable  air  ports,  gave  such  a  distribution 
of  heat  that  the  entire  mass  from  top  to  bottom  and 
from  end  to  end  was  finished  at  the  same  time,  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  usually  not  exceeding  100  deg. 
Fahr. 

Coke  produced  from  these  new  type  ovens  was  de- 
cidedly more  uniform  than  that  produced  from  the  older 
ovens.  The  large  pieces  of  coke  originating  near  the 
horizontal  flue  region  of  the  older  oven  were  entirely 
absent  in  the  new  oven  and  the  coke  from  the  bottom 
part  of  the  new  oven  was  just  as  large  as  that  from 
any  other  part  of  the  oven. 

Shatter  tests  and  combustion  tests,  made  on  coke 
out  of  different  elevations  of  the  new  ovens,  have  shown 
that  the  combustibility  of  the  coke  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  ovens  is  the  same  as  that  taken  from  the  upper 
part.  And  the  shatter  tests  of  coke  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  oven  are  virtually  the  same  as  from  the 
lower  part.  This  indicates  that,  besides  uniform  size  of 
coke  produced,  the  characteristics  of  the  coke  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  oven  show  great  uniformity.  In 
making  coke  of  11  hr.  in  this  new  design  of  oven,  the 
temperature  of  the  flue  walls  did  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum of  2550  deg.  Fahr.  and  the  fuel  consumption  in 
coking  Pittsburgh  coals  was  equivalent  to  1050  B.t.u. 
per  pound  of  coal. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  new  oven  include: 

1.  Greatest  simplicity  of  design. 

2.  Perfect  distribution  of  heat  in  such  a  way  that 
the  coking  within  the  coal  charge  progresses  uniformly 
at  all  places,  thus  preventing  any  over  and  under  coking. 

3.  Increased  capacity  per  oven  unit. 

4.  Lowest  fuel  gas  con- 
sumption. 

5.  Maximum  strength  of 
oven  walls. 

6.  Lowest  pressure  diffei'- 
entials  throughout  the  entire 
oven  system. 

7.  Complete  absence  of 
counter-flow  between  flame 
flues  and  gas  supply  flues  and 
gas  regenerators. 

All  of  these  improvements 
should  guarantee  long  life  to 
the  oven  structure  and  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  most  uni- 
form coke  at  the  lowest  fuel 
consumption  and  operating 
expense.  The  low  draft  condi- 
tions existing  in  these  ovens 
are  of  great  importance  be- 
cause it  insures  their  long  life. 
It  is  well  known  that  high  draft 
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conditions  in  ovens  always  result  in  early  oven  repairs 
and  loss  of  products. 

As  the  foregoing  shows  that  coal  can  be  coked  in 
the  most  uniform  manner,  the  only  matter  to  be  decided 
upon  in  individual  cases  would  be  the  width  of  oven 
proper  for  certain  coals  to  produce  the  best  blast  fur- 


Fig.    S. — Section    of   Adjustable   Air    Port 
as    Used    in    New    Type   of   Koppers    By- 
Product  Coke  Ovens 

nace  coke  in  respect  to  size  and  its  combustible  prop- 
erties; furthermore,  at  what  temperatures  or  in  what 
length  of  time  coals  should  be  coked  to  produce  the  coke 
that  gives  the  best  blast  furnace  results.  From  all  ob- 
servations made  so  far  it  seems  to  be  correct  for  straight 
high  volatile  coals  to  build  the  ovens  as  narrow  as  is 


practicable,  because  this  produces  a  coke  of  less  iingery 
structure  and  cross  fracture  than  when  made  in  wider 
ovens. 

Reasons  for  Narrow  Ovens 

There  is  usually  a  variation  in  the  coke,  starting 
with  the  wall  side  and  ending  at  the  center  of  the  oven. 
This  variation  is  greater  in  coke  from  wide  ovens  than 
in  coke  made  in  narrow  ovens.  In  making  tests  of  a 
piece  of  coke,  and  taking  samples  from  the  inner  end 
of  the  coke,  the  middle  and  the  outer  end  of  the  coke,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  and  porosity 
of  the  coke  changes  from  center  to  end,  and  that  in 
wide  ovens  the  cauliflower  and  dense  end  penetrates 
to  a  greater  depth  than  in  narrow  ovens.  But  in  the 
coke  made  in  the  Chicago  ovens  a  much  more  uniform 
porosity  was  practically  maintained  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  a  piece  of  coke. 

Coked  in  narrow  ovens,  coals  give  a  higher  yield  of 
tar  than  when  coked  in  wide  ovens,  indicating  that  the 
smaller  yield  of  tar  must  have  been  accompanied  by  for- 
mation of  additional  gas  and  residue  of  carbon  which 
is  deposited  on  the  cell  walls  of  the  coke.  However, 
carbon  coke  made  from  tars  is  very  refractory  and  com- 
bustion tests  on  it  when  subjected  to  a  temperature 
corresponding  to  that  of  coking  operation  (about  1800 
deg.  Fahr.)  showed  its  combustibility  to  be  less  than 
that  of  ordinary  coke.  This  would  again  indicate  "that 
a  given  coal,  when  coked  under  conditions  which  yield 
the  maximum  in  tar,  v/ould  produce  a  coke  of  greater 
combustibility  than  when  coked  under  conditions  where 
the  tar  yield  is  relatively  low.  For  these  reasons  ii  is 
advisable  to  build  as  narrow  ovens  as  are  practicable 
and  consistent  with  economical  operation.  Since  the 
time  for  coking  is  shorter  in  narrower  ovens,  the  coke 
is  exposed  for  a  shorter  time  to  the  detrimental  effect 
of  high  temperatures,  which  again  insures  maximum 
combustibility  of  the  coke;  a  quality  which  lately  has 
been  emphasized  as  being  most  important. 


A  NEW  CUPOLA  LINING' 


German  Liner  Rings  as  a  Substitute  for  Brick 

The  use  of  ganister  for  lining  up  converters,  instead 
of  building  them  out  with  fire  brick  is  as  old  as  the 
Bessemer  process  itself,  and  finds  a  counterpart  in 
cupola  melting  practice  in  the  placing  of  slabs  of 
mica-schist  where  brick  would  ordinarily  be  used  in 
patching  up  the  melting  zone  region  of  this  furnace. 
This  ganister  is  a  crushed  highly  silicious  rock  to  which 
about  2  per  cent  of  lime  has  been  added  for  a  binding 
material,  the  mass  wetted  down,  rammed  in  place,  dried 
and  then  burned  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  lin- 
ing thus  becomes  a  solid  mass  which  can  be  readily 
patched  up  and  is  good  for  a  long  campaign  before  re- 
quiring replacement  in  its  entirety. 

Of  late,  the  use  of  loose  refractory  materials 
rammed  into  place  for  furnace  linings  in  the  crucible 
process  has  found  a  place  in  this  country,  but  a  direct 
application  to  the  cupola — to  replace  the  fire  brick 
and  blocks  now  employed — would  seem  new  to  us  here. 
References  to  this  matter  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  foundry  literature  of  Germany,  and  adver- 
tisements of  suitable  materials  in  loose  form,  for  ram- 
ming up  the  cupola  lining  appear  regularly,  the  largest 
concern  delivering  about  10,000  tons  a  month  to  the 
foundry  trade. 

In  Die  Giesserei,  the  journal  of  the  organization 
which  corresponds  to  the  national  founders'  association 
of  Germany,  an  article  was  recently  published  on  this 
subject  by  a  foundry  engineer  named  Kark  Grocholl 
of  Breslau,  who  advocates  the  use  of  his  patented  ad- 
justable liner  rings  in  place  of  the  usual  block  patterns 
which  may  be  either  solid  or  split,  and  which  are 
moved  upward  in  the  cupola  as  ramming  up  the  lining 
proceeds. 

Grocholl  states  that  the  cost  of  fire  brick  is  30  times 


as  high  as  this  new  refractory  material,  which  doubt- 
less is  a  silica  sand  mixed  with  a  little  lime  or  clay,  or 
both.  The  results  obtained  have  pro\'«d  so  good  that 
the  near  future  may  see  the  discarding  of  all  brick 
and  blocks  now  used.  In  his  foundry,  he  rams  up  the 
lining  from  the  bottom  to  the  charging  door  with  this 
loose  material,  and  finishes  up  the  top  of  the  cupola 
with  a  hollow  cast  iron  circular  cupola  block.  No  fire 
brick  or  blocks  are  used  at  all,  and  the  experience  of 
four  years  of  this  practice  has  shown  it  highly  eco- 
nomical. Patching  is  done  after  every  heat,  and  a  re- 
lining  is  not  necessary  within  two  or  more  years.  Even 
then  much  of  the  lining  is  left  intact.  Particular  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  common  labor  only  is 
necessary  for  lining  up  the  cupola,  no  skilled  crafts- 
men being  used. 

The  article  in  question  gives  illustrations  of  the 
several  kinds  of  cupola  interiors  current  in  German 
melting  practice.  These  are  omitted  here  as  only  one 
of  them — the  straight,  uniform-diameter  lining  can  be 
recommended.  Grocholl  is  undoubtedly  right  in  pre- 
ferring an  adjustable  liner  ring  of  steel  to  the  wooden 
solid  or  split  pattern  block  that  must  be  unwieldly 
within  the  cupola,  and  when  jarred  loose  and  upward 
do  some  damage  to  the  freshly  made  lining. 

The  subject  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
refractories  trade,  and  the  production  of  a  suitable  re- 
fractory loose  material  which  will  have  minimum 
change  in  volume  under  the  high  temperatures  of  the 
cupola  melting  zone,  which  will  stand  abrasion  well, 
and  only  flux  sufficiently  to  resist  disintegration,  should 
be  possible  of  production.  The  disagreeably  high  item 
of  new  brick  brought  to  the  cupola  daily  in  some  found- 
ries will  then  be  much  reduced  and  a  substantial  cut  in 
the  annual  cost  for  this  charge  effected. 


•.-Vbstracted    from    the    Grerman    by    Dr.    Richard 
Moldenke.  Watchung,  N.  J. 


The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  will  hold  its 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention  April  18  and  19,  1923, 
at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
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New  Duplex  Hand  Centering  Machine 

A  duplex  hand  centering  machine  for  use  in  shops 
having  a  variety  of  work  requiring  quick  adjustment  to 
various  sizes  within  the  capacity  of  the  machine  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Pratt  &  Wliitney  Co., 
Hartford.  The  machine  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  self  centering  vise,  shown  at  B,  will 
take  diameters  up  to  and  including  2  in.,  and  permit 
centering  both  ends  of  work  in  lengths  from  3  to  18  in. 
The  V  supports  are  adjustable  and  take  diameters  of 
4  in.  and  less,  and  accommodate  work  of  any  length. 
For  work  over  5  ft.  long  an  outboard  support  is  re- 
quired. 

Two  opposed  drill  heads  for  centering  both  ends  of 
the  work  in  one  operation  are  provided,  although  the 
machine  is  also  available,  equipped  with  one  head  for 
long  work.   The  left-hand  head  is  adjustable  for  various 


I  lupKx  Hand  Centering  Machine.     Both  ends  of  the  work 

are   centered    in   one   operation.      The    left    hand    head    Ls 

adjustable    for    various    len^hs    and    can    be     removed 

entirely  for  long  work 


lengths  of  work,  and  can  be  removed  for  occasional  long 
work.  Both  heads  are  operated  together  by  the  hand 
lever  shown  at  the  right.  The  drills  are  advanced  by 
the  hand  feed  lever,  with  the  right  hand,  until  they 
come  in  contact  with  both  ends  of  the  work,  which  is 
placed  loosely  between  the  jaws  of  the  vise.  When 
contact  is  made  both  jaws  of  the  vise  are  tightened  at 
the  same  time  by  the  lever,  with  the  left  hand.  The 
work  is  then  ready  for  centering. 

The  drill  spindles  are  mounted  in  sliding  bronze 
sleeves,  provided  with  ball  thrust  bearings  and  are 
driven  from  a  'i-hp.  constant  speed  motor,  geared  to 
provide  two  changes  of  drill  speed,  1200  or  1800  r.p.m. 
Changing  gears  or  locking  the  spindles  for  the  removal 
of  drills  is  by  means  of  the  knobs  shown  at  A  in  the 
illustration.  To  hold  the  drilling  depth  to  a  given 
dimension,  adjustable  stops  are  provided.  For  cases 
where  the  center  holes  must  be  of  the  same  distance 
apart  regardless  of  minor  variations  in  the  length  of 
work,  adjustable  stops  are  positioned  to  engage  lugs  on 
the  drill  heads,  thus  holding  the  spindles  to  a  prede- 
termined forward  movement.  Two  quick-acting,  self- 
centering  vises,  shown  at  B,  are  adjustable  along  the 
bed  and  operated  simultaneously  by  a  single  lever. 

After  being  centered  the  work  is  deposited  in  a  re- 
movable tote  box  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  Oil  drains 
from  this  box  into  the  tank  and  is  conveyed  to  the  drills 
by  a  plunger  pump  which  is  connected  to,  and  works 
with,  the  hand-feed  lever.  Oil  is  thus  supplied  to  the 
drills  while  cutting,  without  attention  from  the  operator. 
The  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine  is  2%  x  4H  ft., 
and  weight  with  complete  equipment  600  lb.  net. 


American  Foundry  Practice  as  Regarded  by 
British  Foundryman 

In  May  last,  F.  J.  Cook,  past  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  British  Foundryman,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  holding  of  the  annual 
foundrymen's  convention.  On  Oct.  28  he  gave  some  im- 
pressions of  the  visit  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Staffordshire  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  which  body 
he  is  vice-president. 

Mr.  Cook  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  his  American 
hosts  for  the  courteous  way  in  which  they  received  him 
and  placed  information  at  his  disposal.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  huge  size  of  the  plants  which  he  xnsited, 
and  the  production  was  equally  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
him.  He  considered  that  the  Americans  were  particu- 
larly successful  in  malleable  casting  and  could  show 
something  far  surpassing  achievement  in  Great  Britain,, 
and  in  this  case  they  produced  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity.  In  some  cases  the  output  was  twice  as  much, 
per  man  as  in  the  English  foundry. 

In  regard  to  quality,  the  patterns  were  exceptionally 
well  turned,  and  considering  the  huge  output  the  skia 
of  the  casting  was  wonderfully  clean.  That  applied, 
however,  to  repetition  work. 

When  they  came  to  floor  molding  Mr.  Cook  consid- 
ered that  the  American  standard  was  far  below  the 
English  standard  in  regard  to  quality,  and  he  said  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  he  saw  turned  out  would  not 
be  accepted  in  Great  Britain.  The  annealing  was  done 
on  mass  lines  very  different  from  the  careful  method  em- 
ployed in  England.  The  time  taken  to  turn  out  a  cast- 
ing was  rather  longer  than  in  England,  chiefly  because 
in  America  they  annealed  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cook  advised  anyone  engaged  in 
iron  and  steel  production  not  to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  American  plants  and  he  assured  his  hearers 
that  they  might  depend  upon  being  received  with  the 
greatest  possible  hospitality. 


Program  of  Taylor  Society  Meeting 

The  Taylor  Society  will  hold  its  annual  business. 
meeting  in  New  York,  Nov.  22,  23  and  24,  at  the  Engi- 
neering Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
The  first  session  will  be  a  dinner  meeting,  largely  for 
the  transaction  of  business  of  the  society.  The  general, 
so-called  public  sessions  will  occur  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  for  which  the  following  program  has  been  an- 
nounced: 

Nov.  23.  9.30  a.  m. — Organization  and  JIanagenient  of  a. 
Medium-sized  Plant :  emphasis  on  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion and  management.  By  Percy  S.  Brown,  works  manager, 
Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  23,  2.30  p.  m. — Statistical  Compilation :  some  of  its 
uses  as  a  function  of  scientiflc  management ;  description  of 
a  statistical  department.  Its  organization,  equipment  and 
product,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  in  managerial  control.  By 
Harry  B.  Horwitz,  planning  department ;  Harry  A.  Wem- 
bridge,  statistical  division,  and  Herman  J.  Hutkin,  methods 
division,  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Nov.  23.  S  p.  m. — Shaping  Management  to  Meet  Develop- 
ing Industrial  Conditions.  By  H.  S.  Person,  managing  di- 
rector Taylor  Society,  New  York. 

Nov.  24,  9.30  a.  m.^ — Master  Budgets  of  Sales  and  Pro- 
duction :  Case  1 — Hood  Rubber  Co..  by  W.  W.  Duncan. 
Hood  Rubber  Co..  Watertown,  Mass.  Case  2 — Dennison  Mfg. 
Co.,  by  Ernest  E.  Brooks,  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Nov.  24,  2.30  p.  m. — Reduction  of  Waste  Through  Re- 
search Studies  in  the  Operating  Departments  of  Retail 
Stores :  a  summary  of  results  of  recent  studies  made  by  the 
Retail  Research  Association.  By  Philip  J.  Reilly,  associate 
director  Retail  Research  Association,  New  York. 

Nov.  24.  8  p.  m. — Symposium:  Supervision  of  Personnel; 
trend  following  the  shock  of  the  depression. 


The  City  Commissioner  of  Public  Service,  Martin 
Travieso,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  will  take  bids  until 
Dec.  1,  for  20,020  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe,  and  for  250 
tons  of  special  castings,  as  per  specifications  on  file  at 
the  office  noted. 


The  Rosedale  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
recently  completed  and  shipped  the  gates,  valves  and 
operating  mechanism  for  a  large  gate  tower  for  a 
hydro-electric  power  development  of  the  Ujigawa  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  Japan.  The  inner  valve  is  12  ft.  in  diameter 
and  the  outer  valve  16  ft.  6  in.  The  gate  tower  is  de- 
signed to  control  the  discharge  of  6400  cu.  ft.  of  water 
per  second. 


i 


Judging  Combustion  from  Gas  Analyses 

Gaseous  Fuels — Blast  Furnace,-  Coke  Oven  and  Producer 

— Show  Under  Analysis  Most  Discordant  Results — 

How  to  Use  the  Figures 

BY  A.  G.  WITTINGt 


FOR  metallurgical  purposes  three  gaseous  fuels  are 
used:  blast  furnace  gas,  coke  oven  gas  and  pro- 
ducer gas.  Their  heat  value  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  comJoustion  are  judged  from  analyses  and  from 
the  heat  balance  indicated  by  them;  heat  balance  mean- 
ing the  heat  delivered  to  and  usefully  absorbed  at  the 
place  of  combustion,  or  the  difference  between  the  heat 
developed  in  the  combustion  plus  the  sensible  heat  in 
the  gas  and  the  air  (if  preheated)  minus  the  sensible 
heat  carried  away  by  the  waste  gases. 

A  complete  heat  balance  involves  so  many  factors 
that  to  a  large  extent  it  depends  on  guess  work  or 
arbitrary  assumptions — its  value  is  consequently  ques- 
tionable. To  make  up  such  a  heat  balance,  for  example, 
for  a  hot  blast  stove  gas  burner,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  not  less  than  nineteen  items  of  information,  each 
requiring  a  series  of  observations  taken  during  the 
same  time.  Such  a  feat  has  never  been  really  accom- 
plished. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  the 
combustion  itself,  the  more  or  less  correct  manner  in 
which  the  fuel  and  its  air  supply  are  handled  by  the 
operator,  can  be  judged  exactly  from  an  analysis  of  the 


Table    I — Table    of    Chemical    Reactions    in    Combustion 

B.t.u.  Developed 
Requires  per  Cu.  Ft, 


Ft.    Oxygen      Air 


CH. 
CaH, 

CioHs 
H-S 


14.2S6  2,0  2.0 

2.381  1.0 

2.381  .  .  1.0 

9.524  1.0  2.0 

35.715  6.0  3.0 

11.905  2.0  1.0 

57.144  10,0  4.0 

7.143  l.O(SOj)  1.0 


1.881 

7.524 

28.215 

9.405 


1.591 

324 

328 

1.012 

3,810 


1,491 

324 

278 

912 

3,494 

1.437 

6,070 


gas  and  an  analysis  of  the  products  of  combustion,  pro- 
vided both  samples  are  taken  simultaneously,  not  the 
one  immediately  after  the  other. 

It  is  clear  that  the  highest  efficiency  is  developed 
when  all  combustibles  in  the  gas  and  all  oxygen  in  the 
air  are  consumed,  leaving  in  the  waste  gases  nothing 
but  CO:,  N2  and  H:0.  This  100  per  cent  reaction  is  in 
practical  operation  not  attainable.  The  fuel  burnt 
either  with  an  oxidizing  flame,  with  a  surplus  of  air, 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  waste  gas 
analysis,  or  with  a  reducing  flame,  the  air  supply  being 
below  requirements,  so  that  combustibles  are  carried 
away  with  the  waste  gases  and  appear  in  their  analyses. 
It  also  happens  sometimes  that  both  oxygen  and  com- 
bustible gases  at  the  same  time  occur  in  the  waste 
gases. 

In  the  latter  two  cases  a  direct  comparison  between 
the  two  analyses  is  not  possible,  and  the  composition 
of  the  waste  gases  cannot  be  calculated  directly  from 
the  gas  analysis.  Under  these  conditions  it  has  been 
customary  to  figure  the  waste  gases  produced,  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  carbon  in  the  original  gas  is 
found  in  the  waste  gas,  the  volume  of  the  latter  com- 
paring with  the  volume  of  the  former  as  the  CO2  that 
would  have  been  produced  by  complete  combustion  com- 
pares with  the  C0=  in  the  waste  gas  analysis  plus  the 
CO;  that  would  have  been  produced  by  the  unburnt 
combustibles. 

Now,  very  often   in   metallurgical    operations    the 

•.\bstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
convention.  Association  of  Iron  &  Steel  Electrical  Engineers. 
Cleveland. 

tAssistant  Chief  Engineer,   Illinois  Steel  Company,   Gary, 


waste  gases  contain  CO;  not  derived  from  the  fuel. 
When  this  occurs  there  exists  no  published  method  by 
which  the  combustion  process  can  be  calculated.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  a  series  of  simple 
formulas  which  will  assist  in  solving  such  problems. 

To  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  burner  or  a  furnace 
operation  we  obtain  two  gas  samples,  the  waste  gas 
sample  being  collected  at  a  point  where  danger  from 
outside  influence,  air  leakage  for  example,  is  as  far  as 
possible  eliminated.  If  the  analysis  of  the  waste  gas 
shows  no  combustibles  present,  the  chances  are  that 
oxygen  is  found.  The  question  then  naturally  is:  How 
much  surplus  air  has  been  admitted?  It  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  calculate  the  requirements  and  results  of 
a  theoretically  perfect  combustion.  Having  thus  ob- 
tained the  volume  of  the  products  of  combustion,  neg- 
lecting the  condensible  moisture,  then  the  amount  of 
air  present  in  the  waste  gases,  as  indicated  by  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  oxygen  and  the  total  volume  of 
waste  gases,  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  following 
formula: 


A  = 


21-0 


21-a 


Where  A  =  amount  of  surplus  air. 

P  =  products    of    complete    combustion    (minus 

moisture). 
W  =  total  amount  of  waste  gas  =  A  -t-  P. 
a  =  percentage  of  oxygen  in  waste  gas. 

Calculation  of  Total  Volume  of  Waste   Gases   from 
Complete  Combustion  with  Surplus  Air 


Contents    Cu.  Ft. 

CO2  12.4 

CO  26.2 

CH.  0.2 

Ho  3.0 

N;  58.2 

Total  100.0 

Nitrogen   in   air 
Grand  total 


Cu.  Ft.  O; 

for 
Combustion 


1.5 


B.t.u. 
per 


84.89 
2.02 
9.84 


15.0 

56.43 

71.43 


58. 2 
56.43 
114.63 


We  find  accordingly  that  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas  of  the 
given  composition  requires  71.43  cu.  ft.  of  air  and  pro- 
duces a  total  of  156.83  cu.  ft.  of  waste  gases,  of  which 
153.43  cu.  ft.  are  non-condensible  and  will  show  in  the 
analysis,  which  must  contain 

CO;       38.80CU.  ft.  =    25.288%  (  =25.3%) 
N;        114.63CU.  ft.  =    74.712%  (  =  74.7%) 
153.43  CU.  ft.  =  100.000% 

If  oxygen  is  present  in  the  analysis,  the  following 
formulas  will  give  the  total  amount  of  waste  gases  and 
the  amount  of  surplus  air,  the  products  of  complete 
combustion  being  calculated  as  above. 

Pa 


A  = 


21-a 


;  W  =  P 


21 
21-a 


Where  A  ;=  amount  of  surplus  air. 

P  =  products  of  complete  combustion. 
W  =  total  amount  of  waste  gas. 
a  =  percentage  of  oxygen  in  waste  gas. 
Example:     The   gas  used  in  the  previous   example 
has  produced  a  waste  gas  of  the  following  analysis: 
CO:  — 23.1% 

O:       —      1.8% 

N:     —75.1% 

W  =  153.43  „.  ^^,  „■  =  167.814  cu.  ft. 
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Device  for  Handling  Coils  of  Rods 

A  device  for  use  with  its  electric  tramrail  system 
and  designed  to  handle  coils  of  rod  in  rod  wire  and  wire 
mills,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Cleveland  Crane  & 
Engineering  Co.,  Wickliflfe,  Ohio.  Among  its  uses  is 
the  handling  of  coils  to  and  from  gondola  cars. 

The  rod  conveyor  is  a  straight  round  steel  hook 
about  8  ft.  long,  suspended  from  the  carrier,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  equipped  with  two  electric  hoists 
one  at  each  end.    The  hook  has  a  capacity  of  1  ton  of 

A  number  of  coils  can  be  conveyed  from  the  rod 
mill  to  the  warehouse  and  piled,  one  row  on  top  of  an- 


Conveyor   for    Haii.linit; 
Cleveland  Meeting  of  the  I 


<,;     Km. Is    .us    Exhibited    at 
nd  Steel  Klectrlcal  Engineers 


other,  the  hook  depositing  its  load  and  leaving  the  coils 
on  end,  or  in  the  position  they  are  conveyed.  In  remov- 
ing coils  from  the  warehouse  the  hook  is  run  into  a  pile, 
the  hook  hoisted  and  the  coils  conveyed  to  cars  or 
wherever  they  may  be  needed. 

Only  one  man,  operating  the  carrier,  is  required  for 
the  work.  It  is  claimed  that  the  one  operator  can  handle 
more  rods  in  a  day  than  several  gangs  of  men  handling 
the  coils  in  the  usual  way  of  piling  them  by  hand,  one 
on  top  of  another,  on  flat  trucks,  hauling  them  to  the 
warehouse  with  a  tractor  and  again  handling  them,  this 
time  from  the  trucks  to  piles  on  the  warehouse  floor. 


Metal   Lath   and  Tin   Can  Manufacturers   to 
Consider  Standardizing 

Washington,  Nov.  14. — The  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  manifesting  interest  in  two  forthcoming  conferences 
that  are  to  be  held  in  Washington  with  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice,  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
have  been  called  by  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover,  at  the 
request  of  interested  producers.  On  Dec.  12,  a  final 
conference  is  to  be  held  and  recommendations  from 
the  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers,  Chicago, 
submitted  regarding  plans  for  reducing  the  list  of 
recognized  weights.  During  the  week  of  Jan.  15,  there 
will  be  a  preliminary  conference  with  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  users  of  food  containers  of  all  kinds, 
among  them  being  tin  cans.  This  conference  also  has 
in  mind  a' plan  for  dimensional  simplification. 

The  final  conference  regarding  metal  laths  is  ex- 
pected to  be  attended  by  about  100,  including  producers, 
distributors  and  users.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
about  60  manufacturers  and  at  present  they  produce 
between  80  and  100  different  sizes  and  weights  of  metal 
lath.  It  is  believed  that  this  number  can  be  reduced  to 
12.  The  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers  is  mak- 
ing a  survey  and  will  submit  figures  as  to  total  pro- 
duction, sizes  and  weights  during  the  last  three  years. 
It  is  expected  that  the  recommendations  made  will  re- 
sult in  one  member  from  each  of  the  interests,  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  users,  being  appointed  and 
that  they  will  prepare  a  joint  agreement  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  will  give 
the  conference  its  full  support.  This  will  be  done 
through   the  division   of   which   William   A.    Durgin   is 


chief.  The  conference  of  the  week  of  Jan.  15  will  be 
attended  by  producers,  distributors  and  users  of 
the  various  classes  of  food  containers.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes  of  tin  and  other  food  containers.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  plan  to  give  more  standard  shape  to 
tin  containers,  and  that  the  standards  decided  upon 
will  have  an  effect  on  specifications  for  tin  plate,  both 
as  to  form  and  thickness  of  the  rolled  product. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  work- 
ing with  the  American  Can  Co.,  to  determine  the 
thickness  of  tin  containers.  The  bureau's  investiga- 
tion covers  the  question  of  thickness,  strength  and 
durability. 

Inside  Micrometer  for  Gaging  Cylinder 

A  self -alining  and  centering  inside  micrometer  gage, 
intended  primarily  for  gaging  automobile  cylinders  as 
illustrated,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  L.  O. 
Beard  Tool  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  gage  is  made  up  of  an  alining  base,  a  handle 
and  a  micrometer,  three  sizes  of  which  are  available. 
By  holding  the  base  against  the  cylinder  wall  and  turn- 
ing the  knurled  spindle  until  it  touches  the  opposite  wall, 
a  direct  reading  in  0.001  in.  is  obtained.  One  revolution 
of  the  spindle  indicates  0.050  in.  advance  of  the  screw; 
the  barrel  is  graduated  in  0.001  in.  Figures  provided  on 
the  spindle  are  for  a  check  on  the  reading;  if  25  on  the 
spindle  is  in  line  with  zero  on  the  barrel,  it  will  be 
found  that  25  on  the  barrel  is  in  line  with  zero  on  the 
spindle,  giving  the  same  reading  in  two  places. 

The  body  of  the  micrometer  is  a  sliding  fit  in  the 
bushing  of  the  alining  base  to  permit  of  adjustment 
for  various  size  holes.  This  also  permits  the  base  to 
slide  forward  on  the  body  of  the  micrometer  so  that  it 
can  be  tilted  to  remove  the  micrometer  from  the  cyl- 


Self  -  Alining  and 
Centering  Inside 
Micrometer  Gage 
for  Gaginc  Cylin- 
ders. Tlie  thimble 
is  graduated  In 
0.001    In. 


inder.  The  spindle  of  the  micrometer  is  locked  by  a 
clamping  screw  having  a  brass  plug  between  the  thread 
of  the  spindle  and  the  clamping  screw.  Both  ends  of 
the  micrometer  and  the  parallel  edges  of  the  alining 
base  are  hardened  and  ground. 


Motion  picture  shows  will  form  one  of  the  features 
of  the  National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  Dec. 
7  to  Dec.  13,  inclusive.  These  include  the  following: 
A  close-up  of  stoker  combustion,  vertical  transportation, 
Cottrell  electrical  precipitator  in  action,  story  of  coal, 
story  of  petroleum,  story  of  sulphur,  story  of  ingot  iron, 
story  of  asbestos,  rock  drilling,  story  of  abrasives,  story 
of  heavy  excavating  machinery,"  story  of  natural  gis, 
oxygen,  story  of  an  electric  meter,  story  of  a  watch, 
story  of  an  automobile,  story  of  steel,  manufacture  of 
cast  iron  pipe,  water  power  and  electric  transportation. 

The  machine,  blacksmith  and  tin  shops  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Central  Railroad  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $80,000,  will 
be  replaced"  immediately,  together  with  the  machinery 
destroyed. 
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GALVANIZING  AT   FAULT? 


Ingot  Iron  Ex- 
posed  to  tile 
Atmosphere  a  t 
Pittsburgh  for 
42  Months.  1.60- 
oz.  coating 


Copper-  Bearing 
Steel  Exposed  to 
the  Atmosphere  at 
Pittsburgh  for  42 
Months.  1.77-oz. 
coating 


Modern    Method   of    Coating    Criticised — A    Pro- 
ducer Makes  Answer 

In  the  Octolwr  number  of  Mining  and  MetaUingy, 
the  official  publication  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  New  York,  is  an  article 
entitled  "What  is  the  Matter  with  Modern  Galvanizing?" 
by  J.  A.  Singmaster 
and  G.  F.  Halfacre 
of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc.  Co.  The  au- 
thors say  that  they 
have  examined 
about  50  samples  of 
galvanized  sheets  of 
recent  manufacture, 
obtained  from  36 
manufacturers  i  n 
the  United  States, 
and  find  that  the 
weight  of  coating 
on  these  sheets 
varies  from  0.62 
to  1.9  oz.  per  sq. 
ft.,  with  but  five 
of  the  samples  in 
excess  of  iy2  oz. 
per  sq.  ft.  They 
contrast  these 
weights  with  the 
minimum  weight 
of  2  oz.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  sheet  re- 
quired by  the 
majority  of  buy- 
ers of  sheet  un- 
der specification, 
and  then  ask : 
"Is  it  any  won- 
der that  galvan- 
ized  iron,   which, 

according  to  Webster,  is  'iron  coated  with  zinc  to  pro- 
tect it  from  rust,'  fails  prematurely  and  brings  all 
galvanizing  into  disrepute?" 

The  authors  add  that  the  situation  as  regards  wire 
is  worse,  also  that  the  roofing  industry  has  been  driven 
in  self-defense  to  stringent  specifications  on  the  weight 
of   coating   of   the   nails   used   to    fasten    its   products. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  says:  "We  believe  it  is  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  iron  and  zinc  industries  to 
co-operate  in  measures  for  the  return  of  galvanizing 
to  the  heavy  coated  work  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  reputation  of  this  material,  rather  than  to  sur- 
render the  field  to  substitute  materials  which  in  many 
cases  contain  neither  metal." 

The  Iron  Age  has  brought  the  criticism  referred  to 
above  to  the  attention  of  a  number  of  manufacturers 
of  galvanized  sheets  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
comment  upon  it  if  so  disposed.  Responses  have  been 
received  from  a  few  of  them.  Among  the  letters  is 
the  following  from  the  research  department  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  written 
by  J.  A.  Aupperle: 

Durability  of  Coating  in  Relation  to  the  Character 
of  Base  Metal 

"The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  realized  many  years 
ago  that  the  durability  of  iron  and  steel  depended  very 
largely  upon  the  galvanized  coating,  and  it  has  been 
our  endeavor  to  put  the  maximum  weight  of  galvanized 
coating  on  iron  sheets  which  the  product  will  permit. 
On  sheets  which  require  forming  and  stamping,  the 
galvanized  coating  rarely  gets  below  1  oz.  per  sq.  ft, 
while  on  culvert  material  we  have  always  used  a 
minimum  coating  of  2  oz.  per  sq.  ft.  on  all  pure  iron. 

"We  have  found  that  a  pure  base  metal  influences 
the  purity  of  the  zinc  coating,  and  from  the  hundreds 
of  analyses  which  we  have  made  we  have  found  the 
percentage  of  iron  to  be  considerably  less  in  the  coat- 
ing on  commercial  pure  iron  than  in  the  same  weight 
coating  on  commercial  steel. 


"We  have  done  considerable  research  work  on  gal- 
vanized coatings,  and  have  tested  such  material  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions.  We  have  recently  tested  gal- 
vanized coatings  subjected  to  a  saturated  solution  of 
alum,  at  room  temperature,  and  have  found  that  the 
galvanized  coating  on  copper-tearing  steel  or  copper- 
bearing  iron  is  attacked  five  times  as  fast  as  the  gal- 
vanized coating  on  pure  iron.  These  tests  were  made 
by  using  diff'erent  grades  of  material,  each  grade,  how- 
ever, containing  as  nearly  a  2-oz.  coating  as  it  was 
possible  to  secure. 
"An  alum  test  is 
easy  to  make  and  the 
results  are  very  con- 
clusive. Alum  is  used 
by  many  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  puri- 
fying city  water. 

"We  Iselieve  that 
the  article  by  J.  A. 
Singmaster  and  G. 
F.  Halfacre  over- 
states the  conditions 
existing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gal- 
vanized sheets. 
It  is  not  a  fact 
that  manufactur- 
ers reduce  ex- 
penses by  skimp- 
ing in  the  amount 
of  zinc  used  in 
their  finished 
product.  The 
tight-coat  sheets 
containing  the 
light  weight  coat- 
ing have  been  de- 
veloped to  meet 
severe  drawing 
and  forming 
operations.  W  e 
have  found  that 
the  more  impure 
the  coating,  the  thinner  such  coating  must  be  in  order 
to  stand  severe  forming;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
found  that  pure  iron  which  carries  a  pure  coating  can 
carry  a  heavier  coating  and  still  stand  severe  forming 
operations. 

"The  authors  have  directed  attention  to  the  life  of 
the  modern  galvanized  gutter  or  leader  pipes.  The 
authors  do  not  say  what  they  observed  when  such  prod- 
ucts are  examined.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  gal- 
vanized gutter  or  leader  pipes,  made  from  pure  iron, 
are  giving  good  service  under  many  different  kinds  of 
atmospheric  conditions  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

"We  would  welcome  any  law  which  would  require 
branding  of  galvanized  products  vsdth  the  weight  of 
zinc  coating,  as  for  many  years  we  have  followed  this 
practice  on  some  of  our  products. 

"We  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  the 
weight  and  purity  of  zinc  coating  are  important  factors 
in  galvanizing  on  which  the  durability  of  the  sheet 
depends.  The  accompanying  photograph  emphasizes 
this  point  very  clearly.  Two  sheets  of  pure  iron  and 
one  of  copper-bearing  steel  were  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere at  Pittsburgh  for  42  months.  The  copper-bearing 
steel  carried  more  coating  than  the  pure  iron. 

"The  copper-bearing  sheet  was  covered  with  red 
rust  while  the  coating  on  the  two  sheets  of  pure  iron 
was  but  slightly  attacked.  The  greater  durability  of 
these  sheets  containing  a  galvanized  coating  is  realized 
when  we  compare  the  life  of  these  galvanized  sheets 
with  the  same  material  ungalvanized.  Uncoated  pure 
iron,  22  gage,  when  tested  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Material  at  Pittsburgh,  lasted  about  22 
months,  while  the  galvanized  coating  was  but  slightly 
attacked  after  almost  twice  as  long  exposure. 

"The  galvanized  sheets  were  26  gage,  while  the  un- 
coated sheets  tested  by  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  were  22  gage  or  67  per  cent  hea\'ier  than 
these  galvanized  sheets.  These  tests  prove  conclusively 
that  a  pure  coating  is  more  durable  than  the  impure 
zinc  coating  on  steel." 


Ingot  Iron  Exposed 
to  the  Atmosphere 
at  Pittsburgh  for  42 
Months.  1.75-oz. 
coating 
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New  Portable  Molor-Uri\en  Hacksaw 

A  No.  2  Marvel  portable  draw-cut  hacksaw,  motor 
driven,  has  been  added  to  the  line  of  the  Armstrong- 
Blum  Mfg.  Co.,  335  North  Francisco  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Large  capacity  and  nominal  cost  are  features  empha- 
sized. The  capacity  is  6  x  6  in.  on  long  stroke  and 
8  X  8  in.  on  short  stroke,  the  size  of  blade  being  from 
12  to  17  in. 

The  motor  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  machine  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  where  dirt  and  saw  chips 
cannot  get  into  it.  It  is  connected  to  the  driving  crank- 
shaft by  a  silent  chain,  sprockets  and  intermediate  cut 


Portable  Hacksaw  Machine  Driven  by  Motor  Drawing  Current 
from  Any  Lighting  Circuit, 

gears,  these  parts  being  entirely  inclosed   in   the  cast 
housing  shown,  and  run  in  oil. 

When  the  machine  is  equipped  with  a  motor  for 
operating  on  a  lighting  circuit  the  switch  is  wired  to  a 
plug  receptacle,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  switch  box, 
so  that  the  machine  can  be  connected  with  any  lamp 
socket  by  means  of  an  extension  lamp  cord.  The  ma- 
chine may  be  taken  anywhere  in  the  shop  on  a  small 
platform  truck  and  connected  to  the  nearest  lighting 
fixture.  When  a  cut  is  completed  the  saw  frame  trips 
the  starting  handle  and  automatically  opens  the  switch 
and  stops  the  motor. 


Spring   Chuck   for   Holding   Small   Rods 

A  spring  chuck  or  spring  collet  holder  constructed 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  and  intended  for  holding 
small  rods,  straight-shank  drills,  milling  cut.ters,  etc., 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Rockford  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 

The  collet  is  held  securely  in  place  by  a  worm  wheel 
threaded  on  the  inside  to  fit  the  threads  on  the  end  of 
the  collet.  A  noteworthy  advantage  is  the  small  spindle 
nose  which  permits  bringing  the  work  very  close  to  the 
chuck.  When  used  to  hold  drills  or  milling  cutters,  the 
shank  is  gripped  over  almost  its  entire  length.  This 
tends  to  increase  the  rigidity  and  assure  against  crys- 


ing  the  nose  centrally  with  side  strains.  Turning  to  the 
left  forces  the  collet  out.  It  has  a  hole  through  the 
entire  length,  the  diameter  being  as  large  as  the  small 
end'  of  the  taper  will  permit. 

The  chuck  may  be  used  in  lathes  also,  and  placed  in 
the  spindle  for  holding  stock  or  collet,  it  is  said  to  grip 
rigidly  and  not  to  require  a  draw  in  attachment.  Three 
sizes  are  available  for  Nos.  9,  10  and  11  B  &  S  taper. 
The  diameters  of  the  threaded  ends  are  %,  %  and  % 
in.  respectively,  and  taking  a  round  collet  of  from  zero 
to  1  in. 


Why  Enameled  Ware  Cracks 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  finds  that  enameled  ware 
cracks  because  enamel  does  not  "fit"  the  iron.  When 
the  rate  of  expansion  is  the  same  for  the  enamel  as  it 
is  for  the  iron  then  they  will  stay  together  through  any 
amount  of  heating  and  cooling,  but  if  they  have  dif- 
ferent rates  of  expansion  they  are  likely  to  separate. 
The  rate  of  expansion  of  the  enamel  depends  upon  its 
composition,  and  may  thus  be  adjusted  quite  accurately 
to  that  of  the  iron.  The  bureau  expects  shortly  to  pub- 
lish a  paper  dealing  with  this  subject  and  advising 
manufacturers  of  enameled  ware  what  composition  will 
give  the  best  "fit." 


tallizing   which   frequently   causes   the   loss   of   cutters 
or  drills  where  they  have  only  a  short  grip. 

The  chuck  is  of  alloy  steel,  hardened  and  ground, 
and  has  a  shank  to  fit  a  standard  taper  spindle.  There 
are  no  projecting  parts.  To  draw  in  the  collet,  the 
worm  is  turned  to  the  right  by  means  of  the  key  wrench 
shown;  this  draws  the  collet  against  the  taper  seat,  clos- 


Device  for  Calculating  Alloy  Additions 

An  ingenious  device  for  quickly  calculating  the  ad- 
ditions of  various  alloys  necessary  to  add  to  certain 
steels  has  been  perfected  by  the  Pittsburgh   Electric 


'LECTROMELT  CALCULATOR  ' 

PinsBURCH  Elecfric  Furnace  Corporation 

PirrSBURCH,  PENNA. 


?^     • 


Furnace  Corporation,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  called  the 
'Lectromelt  Calculator.  It  is  a  circular  slide  rule,  con- 
sisting of  three  celluloid  disks,  intended  to  aid  the  fur- 
nace superintendent  and  melter  not  only  in  figuring 
mixtures,  but  in  enabling  him  to  allow  for  ordinary 
percentages  of  loss  in  the  absorption  of  the  alloy  in 
melting  Complete  instructions  as  to  how  it  should  be 
used  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side.  Rapidity  and 
accuracy  are  pointed  to  as  serving  useful  purpose  in 
the  steel  and  metal  industries. 


A  list  of  alloys,  including  brasses,  bronzes,  tin  and 
lead  base  alloys,  has  been  prepared  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  for  sale 
at  $1  per  copy.  The  list  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
William  Campbell  of  the  society's  committee  on  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  alloys.  The  alloys,  1550  in  number, 
are  arranged  in  groups.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  society  at  1315  Spruce  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 
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NEW  GAS-MAKING  PRINCIPLE 


Deschamps  Method   Involving    Piibating    Rather 
Than  a  Continuous  Supply  of  Air 

BY  JOSEPH   F.  SHADGEN 

The  gas  producer  industry  has  been  conservative  in 
late  years.  The  various  makes  differ  mostly  in  me- 
chanical details  of  construction,  such  as  absence  or 
pi-espnce  of  mechanical  pokers  or  equalizers,  stationary 
or  rotating  shaft-shells,  design  and  movement  of  grate. 
All  these  parts  have  been  developed  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  breaking  up  the  coal  strata,  to  relocate  the  coal 
mass  and  to  plow  up  the  fuel  and  ash  layers. 

By  avoidirxg  the  formation  of  channels  in  the  fuel 
bed,  along  which  the  air  would  travel  in  preference 
through  the  piled-up  mass,  the  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  are  facilitated.  The  gas  desired  is  a 
mixture  of  oxide  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  the  pres- 
ence of  carbon  dioxide  is  manifest  proof  that  ideal  con- 
ditions are  not  existing.  The  numerous  analyses  of 
every-day  gas  show  an  average  CO..  content  varying, 
from  3  to  6  per  cent  and  a  mean  of  5  per  cent  is  usually 
accepted  as  good  practice.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
efficient  conditions  of  gasification  are  not  attained  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  active  gases  of  the 
composition  (CO  and  H2)  make  up  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  volume. 

The  present  practice  is  to  supply  the  gas  producers 
with  air  and  steam  under  a  positive  pressure  flow, 
either  by  means  of  a  fan  or  an  injector.  These  devices 
are  used  separately  or  jointly  for  the  sake  of  continuity 
of  operation.  The  steam  jet  with  ejection  type  nozzles 
tends  to  supply  too  large  a  quantity  of  steam  in  propor- 
tion to  the  air.  This  is  detrimental  because  hydrogen 
is  obtained  in  too  Iai"ge  quantities  as  compared  with  the 
carbon  monoxide.  There  is  the  risk  of  running  cold 
with  the  operating  complication  of  hea\'j'  fires  and 
pasty  slags.  Therefore,  positive  pressure  blow-ers  with 
proportioning  devices  for  the  steam  are  gaining  in 
favor  to  permit  exact  regulation  and  control  by  the 
operating  crew. 

Remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  all  present  designs 
the  air  steam  flow  is  continuous,  and  centrifugal  fans 
are  the  usual  machines,  giving  a  constant  supply  at 
uniform  pressure. 

Jules  Deschamps,  a  French  gas  producer  engineer. 


who  published  some  twenty  years  ago  the  first  conipre- 
hensive  book  on  these  problems,  has  developed  lately, 
after  years  of  investigation,  a  new  process  of  operating 
the  gas  producers.  In  substance,  the  Deschamps  proc- 
ess consists  in  supplying  the  reacting  gases  (air  and 
steam)  not  in  a  continuous  w-ay,  but  in  pulsations  of 
precalculated  frequency  and  amplitude.  The  periodi- 
cally varying  flow  of  the  gases  can  be  obtained  by  the 
simplest  means  without  operating  complications. 

The  new  process  can  be  clearly  illustrated  by  an 
example:  Assume  a  gas  produced,  designed  to  run  at 
1'-;  in.  constant  pressure,  given  a  continuous  supply 
of  air  and  steam.  Instead  of  uniform  conditions,  fluc- 
tuations are  produced.  For  instance,  dry  air  is  blown 
at  Hi  in.  pressure  for  one  second;  and  a  rich  air  steam 
mixture  of  1%  in.  pressure  for  one  second;  or  dry  air 
is  blown  at  1^,4  in.  pressure  for  one  second;  rich  air 
steam  at  2  in.  for  one  second;  and  nothing  for  'A  sec- 
ond or  any  other  combination  of  the  three  possibilities. 
In  the  fuel  bed  will  successfully  exist  different  pres- 
sures, that  of  the  air  determined  by  the  fan,  that  of 
the  air  steam  mixture  and  that  of  the  generated  gas 
alone. 

Practically  these  fluctuations  are  realized  by  periodic 
opening  and  closing  of  valves  or  gates.  These  differ- 
ences in  pressure  force  the  air  and  steam  constantly  to 
change  the  paths  through  the  fuel.  A  uniform  stream 
of  the  gases,  on  the  other  hand,  will  follow  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  through  the  channels,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  fuel  is  not  active  in  the  reactions.  Mechani- 
cal devices  never  reach  the  heart  of  the  coal  mass. 

The  varying  pressures  of  the  steam  or  air  supplied 
in  the  Deschamps  invention  will  create  different  veloci- 
ties of  flow  through  the  combustible,  the  periodic 
changes  will  provoke  cross  currents,  eddies,  lateral 
movements.  In  other  words,  an  equilibrium  never  ex- 
ists, and  constanty  new  surfaces  are  reached  by  the 
reacting  gases  and  the  evacuation  of  the  formed  prod- 
ucts of  reaction  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  flexibility 
and  mobility  of  the  steam  and  air  permit  reaching  the 
full  area  of  the  solid  mass  by  the  proper  choice  of  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  pulsation  with  due  regard 
to  the  velocities  of  the  reactions  that  take  place.  The 
practical  result  of  the  vibrating  supply  of  gases  to  the 
gas  producers  will  be  the  non-existence  of  channels, 
and  will  be  reflected  by  an  inevitable  decrease  in  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  resultant  gas. 


IMPROVEMENT   IN   BELGIUM 


Prices  Are  Firm  Generally  —  Quotations  of  Lor- 
raine Mills  Check  Upward  Movement — 
Export  Business  Good 

Brussels,  Belgium,  Nov.  3. — The  Belgian  iron  and 
steel  market  is  beginning  to  show  improvement.  Busi- 
ness has  become  more  active  and  a  more  optimistic  view 
is  taken  of  the  situation.  Unfortunately,  while  favoring 
Belgian  exports,  the  rise  of  the  pound  sterling  is  caus- 
ing some  hesitancy,  both  on  the  part  of  consumers  and 
on  the  part  of  producers,  the  latter  not  knowing  how- 
much  the  prices  of  raw  products  will  increase.  On  the 
whole,  prices  are  firm  and  show  a  rising  tendency. 

In  the  export  market  there  is  better  inquiry  from 
India  and  South  America,  and  some  important  orders 
have  been  taken  by  Belgian  firms  in  China.  One  of 
these  is  for  the  construction  of  a  port  at  Macao  and 
another  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  railway 
line  near  Pekin   (180  million  Belgian  francs). 

Coke. — The  price  of  (rerman  reparation  coke  was 
increased  Nov.  1  to  78.50  fr.  at  Belgo-German  frontier, 
a  rise  of  12  fr.  per  ton.  Germany  delivered  to  Belgium, 
from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  20,  31,051  tons  of  metallurgical 
coke  and  76,767  tons  of  coking  slacks  (at  58.50  fr.  per 
ton,  Belgo-German  frontier).  The  price  of  Belgian  coke 
has  increased  11  fr.  from  Oct.  15. 

Pig  Iron. — .Available  supplies  are  scarce  and  partly 
because  of  the  increase  in  coke,  prices  of  pig  iron  are 
rising.  There  is  only  one  Belgian  firm  which  is  in  a 
position  to  accept  orders  for  foundry  iron,  and  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  better  price  it  has  so  far  refrained 


from  committing  itself  over  November.  Lorraine  and 
Luxemburg  producers  are  adopting  much  the  same 
tactics,  but  are  quoting  lower  prices  for  desirable 
orders.  Some  orders  for  basic  pig  iron  have  been 
booked  for  export.  Chill-cast  foundry  iron.  No.  3  P.L., 
is  being  quoted  nominally  at  265  to  270  fr.  for  domestic 
delivery  or  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  for  export  on  iron  from 
Belgian,  Luxemburg  or  Lorraine  producers.  Ordinary 
basic  iron  is  245  to  250  fr.  delivered. 

S*mi-Finished  Material. — Prices  continued  upward 
until  they  were  checked  by  oflfers  from  Lorraine  works 
at  lower  prices.  Quotations  are  firm,  but  vary  according 
to  the  volume  of  orders  previously  booked  by  the 
various  works. 

Present  prices  on  basic  material  are  as  follows,  per 
metric  ton: 

Belgium.  Lorraine 

Delivered,  Luxemburg,  and  Saar, 

or  f.o.b.  f.o.b.  f.o.b. 

Antwerp.  Antwerp,  Antwerp, 

Ft.  Fr.  Fr. 

Ingots    305  to  310  315  to  320  305  to  310 

Blooms    320  to  330  335  to  345  320  to  325 

Billets     340  to  350  355  to  365  355  to  360 

.Sheet    billets 355  to  360  365  to  375  370  to  380 

Supplement        for 

open-hearth  steel     25  to    30  20  to    30  20  to    30 

Rolled  Products. — Iron  products  are  quiet  but  steady, 
and  prices,  although  discussed  by  purchasers,  are  firmly 
held.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  scrap,  present 
quotations  are  not  particularly  advantageous  to  pro- 
ducers. A  really  better  tendency  is  noticeable  in  rolled 
steel  products,  with  a  material  rise  in  prices.  Inquiry 
is  satisfactory,  especially  on  shapes.  Large  works  are 
filled  with  orders  until  January  or  February.  There  is 
also  good  inquiry  for  bars  at  about  430  fr.  f.o.b  Ant- 
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werp.  Heavy  beams  are  neglected  becaus-j  of  German 
competition.  Rods  and  wire  are  firm.  Spring  steel  is  in 
^ood  demand  at  700  to  750  fr.  per  metric  ton. 

Belgiam,  Belgium, 

Domestic.  Export,  t.o.b.  Luxem- 

DellTere*  Antwerp  burg  Lorrame 

Bars     43«-44»  425-430  430-435  430-440 

Beams    885-415  3S0-400              3SO-400 

Angles   400-435  385-435              

Ralls    450-475  420-425  ■■■•■■ 

Rods    520-535  520-525  500-510  ^23-530 

Hoops*    659-675  630-650  565-575  625-67.^ 

Wire    50B-51*  SOO-510  500-510  515-520 

•Belgian  cold  rolled  steel  hoops  are  quoted  at  950-1000  fr. 
for  delivery  In  Belgium. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — Business  is  more  active  and 
prices  are  more  easily  held.  Heavy  sheets  alone  are  an 
exception,  because  of  German  competition. 


Domestic, 

Delivered, 

Fr. 

5  mm.  and  over 450  to  465 

2  mm.  to  3  mm 500  to  550 

1.5  mm.  to  1  mm 600  to  775 

0.8  ram.  to  0.3  mm 820  to  900 

Flat   bars 440  to  450 


-Belgian  Sheets- 


•3  mm.  and  heavier. 

Luxemburg  mills  are  quoting  5  mm.  and  heavier 
sheets  of  basic  steel  for  export  at  450  to  4(;0  fr.  per 
metric  ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  and  flat  bars  at  440  to  450 
fr.  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Quotations  of  Lor- 
raine mills  are  470  to  490  fr.  per  metric  ton  on  basic 
.steel  sheets,  5  mm.  and  heavier  and  5G0  to  580  fr.  per 
metric  ton  on  medium  sheets. 

Increa.se  of  Three  Furnaces  in  September 

Some  32  furnaces  were  in  blast  in  Belgium  in  Sep- 
tember, producing  163,120  tons  of  pig  iron,  as  against 
29  in  August  having  produced  154,000  tons. 


Many  Machine  Tools  at  Government  Sale 

More  than  450  lots  of  material,  the  majority  of 
which  were  machine  tools,  were  sold  at  a  public  auction 
«f  surplus  supplies  at  the  Long  Island  Air  Reserve 
Depot,  United  States  Aeronautical  Engine  Plant,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14.  The  plant  at  which  the 
sale  took  place  was  formerly  operated  for  the  govern- 
tnent  by  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation. 

The  material  had  been  on  display  for  a  week  and 
the  registered  buyers  numbered  more  than  120.  Dealers 
took  the  largest  quantity  although  users  of  equipment 
were  in  evidence.  It  may  be  expected  perhaps  that 
most  of  the  machinery  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
again.  Unserviceable  tools  had  been  weeded  out  and 
all  items  offered  were  said  to  be  from  85  to  100  per 
cent  complete.  Buyers  were  not  confined  to  the  New 
York  district,  and  at  least  one  buyer  from  Chicago 
was  on  hand.  All  sales  were  f.o.b.  the  place  of  sale, 
and  were  to  be  shipped  within  30  days. 

Interest  was  shown  in  turret  lathes,  but  the  ma- 
chines for  the  most  part  brought  low  prices.  In  Jones 
&  Lamson  machines,  six  3  x  36-in.  were  bought  for  $400 
each,  one  of  the  same  size  at  $440,  two  at  $360  each, 
and  another  at  $350.  Five  other  machines  of  that  com- 
pany went  at  $400  each  and  four  at  $360  each.  On  the 
2V4  X  24-in.  size,  nine  J.  &  L.  machines  were  taken  at 
$425  each  and  one  at  $330.  Another  lot  of  13  of  the 
J.  &  L.  2»/4  X  24-in.  lathes  were  sold  for  $215  each. 
Fifteen  Gisholt  6',4  x  24-in.  machines  with  two  motors 
were  taken  at  $370  each  and  two  of  the  same  size  at 
$825  each.  Two  3%  x  21-in.  machines  of  the  same  com- 
pany, with  two  motors,  brought  $650  each  and  another 
of  that  size,  $300.  A  Potter  &  Johnson,  No.  3,  with 
motor,  was  taken  at  $165  and  six  Foster  machines, 
friction  geared  heads,  at  $350  each.  A  Fitchburg 
"Lo  Swing"  lathe,  SVi  x  84-in.,  with  motor,  went  for 
$175  and  three,  3%  x  60-in.,  at  $160  each. 

In  screw  machines  eleven  Gridley  automatics,  4%-in. 
with  two  motors,  were  taken  at  $310  each,  two  of  the 
same  size  going  at  $355  each.  Another  lot  of  five 
Oridley,  4 'A -in.,  with  two  motors  brought  $180  each, 
and  two  3 14 -in.  machines  of  that  make  went  for  the 
same  price  each.  Three  4-spindle,  1%-in.  Gridley,  with 
motor  were  sold  for  $550  each. 


Twelve  Acme  No.  55,  4  spindle  automatics  at  $200  each 
was  a  feature,  two  No.  56  machines  of  the  same  make 
bringing  $400  each  and  seven  No.  52's,  $310  each.  Two 
Brown  &  Sharpe  No.  0  went  for  $700  each  and  a  No.  2 
Garvin,  with  motor,  at  $175. 

Seven  Porter  &  Cable  lathes,  9  x  38  in.,  sold  for 
$135  each;  six  at  $130  and  five  of  the  same  size  at  $65. 
Three  Blount  13  x  10-in.  speed  lathes  went  for  $125, 
a  Pratt  &  Whitney  24-in.  x  8-ft.  engine  lathe  for  $100, 
and  a  Lodge  &  Shipley  16-in.  x  8-ft.  lathe  for  $650. 

Drill  presses  offered  were  for  the  most  part  multiple 
spindle  machines.  A  Baush  16-spindle,  No.  1  went  for 
$350,  and  a  lot  made  up  of  two  Baush  No.  3  and  a  No.  4 
and  a  Natco  No.  30  was  sold  for  $4,000.  Foote-Burt 
machines  included  a  No.  4,  6-spindle,  at  $450  and  one 
of  the  same  size  at  $400.  A  No.  2,  4-spindle  machine 
went  at  $280  and  a  No.  25,  5-spindle  at  $250.  Two 
Pratt  &  Whitney  No.  12's,  16  spindles,  brought  $350, 
and  three  No.  IVi  horizontal,  2-spindle,  $75  each,  an- 
other machine  of  the  same  size  going  for  $225. 

A  Natco  multiple  spindle,  type  14,  was  taken  at 
$600  and  a  No.  30  at  $825.  Four"No.  14  Natco,  multiple 
"spindle,  brought  $500  each.  Among  other  sales  were 
a  Detroit  No.  2,  five  spindle  automatic  drill  at  $200; 
a  No.  D2,  Minster,  24-in.  machine  at  $400  and  two 
Leland-Giff'ord  24-in.,  four  spindle  machines  at  $225 
each.  A  four  spindle,  12-in.  Allen  brought  $250.  In 
radials,  four  Barnes  No.  3  brought  $650.  Two  3-ft. 
American  radial  drills  were  sold  at  $925  and  one  at 
$825. 

Several  milling  machines  were  offered.  Five  plain 
Le  Blonde,  type  3M  were  sold  at  $500  each,  a  3H  uni- 
versal machine  of  the  same  company  going  for  $825 
and  another  for  $675.  A  No.  4  plain  Le  Blonde  sold 
for  $525.  In  vertical  machines,  a  Becker  model  A 
brought  $375;  a  model  SB,  $310;  a  model  C,  with  motor, 
$525;  a  model  ACS,  two  spindle,  $375;  a  No.  6,  $500; 
a  No.  48,  $365;  two  No.  4B,  $285  each,  and  four  No.  6. 
$700  for  the  lot.  A  Cincinnati  No.  2  vertical  machine 
brought  $775.  Two  Ingersoll  24  x  60  x  16  ft.  machines 
with  motor  brought  $1000  each,  and  two  30  x  24  x  10  ft. 
were  sold  for  $3,300.  A  Briggs  machine.  Type  A,  of 
Gooley  &  Edlund  Co.,  was  sold  for  $140,  six  type  B 
machines  being  sold  for  $140  each,  and  two  type  A  for 
$205.  Three  Garvin  duplex  No.  2  sold  for  $200  each, 
and  five  No.  1%  for  $35  each.  Among  others  were  a 
Pratt  &  Whitney  No.  4  spline  miller  at  $12.5,  a  Cin- 
cinnati Lincoln,  type  28,  at  $380;  a  Pollock,  model  A, 
four  spindle,  at  $125,  and  two  Pratt  &  Whitney  ma- 
chines for  $625. 

In  grinders,  four  Bi-yant  chucking  machines.  No.  18, 
l)rought  $240  each,  anil  another  $500.  Two  Pratt  & 
Whitney  vertical  surface  machines,  12  x  36  in.,  were 
taken  at  $800  each,  two  14  in.  machines  going  at  $400 
and  $500.  A  Landis  No.  IV^  internal  grinder  was  sold 
for  $70,  a  Gardner  disk  No.  14  for  $210,  and  a  Gardner 
double  disk,  No.  8,  for  $200.  Two  Diamond  No.  3, 
surface  grinders  sold  for  $1,200,  and  a  Landis  No.  2 
universal  for  $450.  In  tool  grinders  a  Springfield  18-in. 
machine,  brought  $210,  and  a  Blount  No.  2,  10-in.,  $20. 
A  24-in.  Ingersoll  cutter  grinder  sold  for  $45,  and  two 
more  for  $31  each. 

Interest  was  shown  in  gear  cutters.  Four  6-in. 
Glea.son  bevel-gear  machines  were  taken  for  $680.  A 
Gould  &  Eberhardt  20-in.  machine  was  taken  at  $450 
and  a  Newark  No.  2B  at  $125.  A  Brown  &  Sharpe 
No.  13  went  for  $300  and  a  "Pfanter"  36-in.  machine 
with  motor  was  taken  at  $550.  In  gear  bobbers,  two 
Barber  &  Coleman  No.  3  machines  went  at  $525  each, 
a  Gould  &  Eberhardt  machine  at  $750  and  a  Schuchardt 
&  Schutte  No.  2  at  $365. 

A  few  broaching  machines,  several  Liberty  die- 
casting  machines,  tapping  machines  and  threading  ma- 
chines wore  also  offered.  In  material  handling  machin- 
ery two  Sprague  electric  hoists,  Vs-ton  capacity,  were 
sold  and  an  electric  truck  of  the  Lansing  Co.  A  quan- 
tity of  electrical  apparatus  including  motors  and  parts 
was  also  taken.  Plug,  thread  and  other  type  gages 
were  offered  and  taken  at  very  low  prices.  Hardware, 
radiators,  airplane  engines,  pulleys,  pipe  fittings,  sheet 
brass,  paints  and  a  quantity  of  other  miscellaneous 
material  was  also  among  the  offerings. 


Tracing  the  History  of  Pittsburgh  Basing 

Colonel  Bope  Tells  of  the  Origin  of  the  Custom — J.  Leonard 
Replogle,  Wm.  H.   Donner  and  Others   Give 
Testimony — Judge  Gary  Recalled 


Washington,  Nov.  14. — With  Chairman  Elbert  H. 
Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  recalled  to 
give  further  direct  testimony  to-morrow,  and  Chairman 
Charles  M.  Schwab  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
called  to  te.stify  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  perhaps 
on  Friday,  the  closing  days  of  direct  testimony  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  hearing-  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh base  case  are  to  be  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  these  two  notable  men  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
It  is  expected  that  the  testimony  of  each  of  them  will 
occupy  at  least  one  day. 

The  hearing  in  Washington  has  embraced  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  injected  by  Attorney  Steinhauer  for 
the  commission,  the  most  of  which  has  been  objected  to 
by  counsel  for  the  Steel  Corporation.  Examiner  J.  B. 
Bennett  has  ruled  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Steinhauer  to  connect  the  various  issues  raised  with 
the  direct  charge  of  the  commission  in  its  complaint 
against  the  Steel  Corporation,  that  the  Pittsburgh  base 
is  an  unfair  method  of  competition.  Mr.  Steinhauer  has 
repeatedly  said  that  he  would  connect  the  subjects 
brought  up  with  the  main  issue. 

The  hearing  was  enlivened  to-day  during  the  testi- 
mony of  President  William  H.  Donner  of  the  Donner 
Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  who  was  on  the  stand  practically 
the  entire  day.  Mr.  Donner,  who  it  was  evident  made 
every  effort  to  testify  clearly  and  frankly,  had  responded 
to  a  question  by  Mr.  Steinhauer  as  to  how  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operated  when  the  company  was 
able  to  sell  steel  East  or  West  on  a  Pittsburgh  base. 
Mr.  Donner,  who  supported  the  Pittsburgh  base  and 
said  quotations  are  made  on  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, was  explaining  different  market  conditions,  in- 
tending to  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Steinhauer.  He 
told  of  conditions  when  quotations  were  made  on  the 
Pittsburgh  plus  basis  as  well  as  when  it  was  necessary 
to  absorb  freight  differentials.  The  latter  he  called  the 
Pittsburgh  minus  quotation.  Examiner  Bennett,  who 
seemingly  was  irritated,  volunteered  the  remark  that 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Donner  was  evasive. 

Mr.  Severance,  counsel  for  the  Steel  Corporation, 
taking  sharp  issue  with  the  statement  of  the  examiner, 
arose  to  his  feet  and  declared  that  the  latter  had  in- 
sulted the  witness.  Then  followed  a  few  hot  words 
exchanged  by  the  examiner  and  Mr.  Severance,  after 
which  the  testimony  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Donner's  Testimony 

Mr.  Donner  explained  his  association  with  the  steel 
industry  over  a  long  period  and  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Steinhauer  as  to  the  purchase  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Mr.  Donner  having 
been  chairman  of  the  latter  in  its  early  days.  Mr. 
Donner  said  that  having  been  neither  a  director  nor 
stockholder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  could  not 
tell  why  it  assumed  controlling  interest.  Speaking  of 
the  organization  by  Mr.  Donner  of  the  National  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa.,  Mr.  Steinhauer  had  Mr.  Don- 
ner tell  of  how  more  than  two  decades  ago  tin  plate  was 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  price  at  Swansea,  Wales,  plus 
freight  to  destination  when  there  was  small  production 
in  the  United  States  and  competition  with  Welsh  makers 
existed.  The  method  of  buying  steel  at  a  tin  plate 
plant  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  which  was  on  the  Pittsburgh 
base,  also  was  described  and  for  a  period,  it  was  pointed 
out,  tin  plate  was  sold  at  a  delivered  price.  But  to-day 
it  is  sold  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  The  Pittsburgh  base  method 
of  quotation  was  said  by  Mr.  Donner  to  be  due  to  Pitts- 
burgh being  the  center  of  production  and  as  a  means 
of  providing  a  convenient  form  of  quotation. 

Preceding  Mr.  Donner,   exhibits  showing  contracts 


over  a  term  of  years  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars, 
together  with  quotations  on  these  products  based  on 
The  Ikon  Age  figures,  were  explained  by  H.  E.  White, 
of  the  commission,  former  traffic  manager  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  He  also  occupied  the 
stand  all  day  yesterday,  when  he  submitted  various 
data.  The  other  witness  of  this  morning  was  Miss 
Eleanor  Shenehan,  of  the  commission,  who  submitted 
a  compilation  of  prices  during  the  period  from  1912  to 
1921  on  soft  steel  bars  and  basic  pig  iron  at  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  figures  being  based  on  The  Iron 
Age  quotations.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibits  of  both 
those  of  Mr.  White  and  Miss  Shenehan  apparently  was 
to  show  discrimination  in  prices. 

Colonel  Bope  on  Pool  Days 

Testimony  given  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  7,  by  Col.  H.  P. 
Bope,  formerly  first  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  sales  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  took  a  wide 
range.  It  really  constituted  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Bope  was  associated  with  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.  as  far 
back  as  1879  and  in  his  recital  he  showed  a  remarkable 
memory  for  details. 

It  was  not  easy  to  see  why  the  attorney  for  the  com- 
mission inquired  at  such  great  length  into  so  many  mat- 
ters extraneous  to  the  Pittsburgh  base.  Colonel  Bope, 
however,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion  and  almost  with- 
out exception  was  able  to  make  detailed  replies  to  the 
questions  asked.  His  testimony  dealt  with  the  old  pools 
of  the  industry,  especially  the  beam  pool,  meetings  of 
associations  to  discuss  trade  conditions,  division  of  the 
country  into  zones,  fixing  of  various  basing  points,  de- 
velopments in  processes  of  manufacture,  the  fixing  of 
differentials,  extras,  etc. 

Pittsburgh  Base  Back  in  1873 

The  Pittsburgh  base  was  supported  by  Colonel  Bope 
because  of  its  stabilizing  influence  on  the  market.  He 
said  it  was  established  in  1873  and  was  due  to  the  panic 
in  that  year.  Speaking  of  the  beam  pool  in  the  old  days, 
when  Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  dominating  figure  in  the 
fast-developing  steel  industry.  Colonel  Bope  spoke  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  country  was  parceled  into 
zones.  Prices,  he  said,  were  made  to  cover  the  entire 
country  so  that  all  mills  were  on  an  equality.  Zone 
prices  were  established  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 
first^skeleton  steel  structure,  the  Home  Life  Building  in 
Chicago  in  1884,  and  were  intended  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  fabricators  to  enter  business  on  an  equality.  The 
zone  prices,  it  was  stated,  represented  an  f.o.b.,  Pitts- 
burgh basis  plus  an  average  rate  to  each  zone.  The 
zone  system  continued  until  the  number  of  structural 
plants  increased  and  inequalities  sprang  up.  Colonel 
Bope  said  he  hardly  thought  it  fair  to  call  the  Carnegie 
method  of  competition  ruthless.  He  said  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie wanted  to  keep  the  mills  going  and  favored  mem- 
bership in  the  associations  of  the  old  days. 

Pittsburgh,  Colonel  Bope  said,  was  made  the  basing 
point,  because  it  was  the  greatest  producing  center.  He 
told  Attorney  Steinhauer,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  a  base  in  order  to  maintain  sta- 
bility. He  recited  different  attempts  made  to  deviate 
from  the  Pittsburgh  base  and  spoke  particularly  of  the 
efforts  to  do  this  in  February,  1909,  when  the  market 
was  extremely  dull  and  it  was  decided  to  reduce  prices 
and  to  dissolve  all  relations  with  pools.  This  policy 
was  determined  upon  after  it  was  felt  that  customers 
had  been  protected  and  their  stocks  liquidated.  Prices 
of  bars,  it  was  declared,  dropped  to  1.10c.  and  even  to 
Ic.  per  lb.  and  the  manufacturers  began  quoting  f.o.b. 
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mills.  Chaos  resulted.  There  was  a  revival  of  business, 
Colonel  Bope  said,  by  May  1  and  steel  manufacturers 
without  concerted  agreement  or  understanding  again 
began  quoting  on  the  Pittsburgh  basis.  He  said  he 
thought  the  mills  returned  to  their  plan  not  only  to 
stabilize  conditions  but  also  to  make  money  out  of  the 
increment  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Steinhauer  read  an  article  from  The  Iron  Age, 
quoting  from  an  address  made  by  Colonel  Bope  on  Jan. 
25,  1911,  before  the  Pittsburgh  Realty  Club,  dealing 
with  competition  in  the  steel  trade,  and  he  was  asked 
by  Attorney  Steinhauer  if  THE  Ikon  Age  is  considered 
an  authentic  journal  in  the  steel  trade.  Colonel  Bope 
replied  that  it  is,  and  while  he  could  not  recall  making 
the  particular  speech  referred  to,  he  said  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  full  of  truth  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  made 
the  speech.  Judging  from  the  character  of  The  IltON 
Age,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  publish  anything 
that  was  not  all  right. 

Value  of  Basing  Point  to  Consumer 

Chairman  John  .A..  Topping  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  was  examined  at  considerable  length  by  At- 
torney Steinhauer.  His  evidence  was  largely  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  Judge  Gary  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  Pittsburgh  base  and  how  it  has  operated.  Mr. 
Topping  said  that  steel,  like  any  other  commodity,  is 
soIcTundcr  competitive  conditions  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  no  matter  what  the  steel  or 
where  it  is  made.  He  spoke  of  the  Pittsburgh  base  as 
being  a  convenience,  "a  spot  to  shoot  at,"  and  a  method 
of  quotation,  but  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  fix  the 
price.  He  said  the  prices  were  fixed  by  competition  and 
that  supply  and  demand  regulated  the  quotation.  Buy- 
ing and  selling,  he  pointed  out,  depend  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  the  seller  to  sell  or  the  necessity  of  the  buyer 
to  buy.  Pittsburg+i  had  been  made  the  basing  point, 
because  of  its  dominant  position  as  a  producing  center. 
He  took  the  position  that  the  Pittsburgh-plus  plan  is 
of  more  advantage  to  the  consumer  than  it  is  to  the 
seller. 

Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  Mr.  Topping  which  State,  Penn- 
sylvania or  Ohio,  produced  the  greater  tonnage  of 
sheets.  Mr.  Topping  said  he  thought  that  more  sheets 
are  produced  in  Ohio  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stein- 
hauer, repeating  a  question  he  had  previously  asked, 
wanted  to  know  why,  then,  the  base  was  not  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  Topping  stated  that  the  Pittsburgh  base  has  been 
established  as  an  outgrowth  of  conditions  in  the  trade 
and  he  reiterated  it  is  a  convenience  for  purpo.5es  of 
making  quotations.  He  added  that  there  can  be  a  half- 
dozen  bases,  or  quotations  can  be  made  f.o.b.  mills,  but 
in  any  case  it  will  not  make  any  difference  in  prices. 
Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  Mr.  Topping  at  some  length  re- 
garding the  difference  in  the  costs  of  manufacturing 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel.  Mr.  Topping  replied 
that  the  costs  fluctuated  and  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  general  statement.  Asked  as  to  the 
relative  output,  he  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  th»  pro- 
duction is  open-hearth  steel  and  one-third  Bessemer 
steel,  while  10  years  ago  a  reverse  situation  existed.  He 
ascribed  the  development  of  open-hearth  production  to 
the  growing  scarcity  of  Bessemer  ore  and  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  scrap  in  making  open-hearth  steel  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  more  homogeneous 
and  therefore  of  a  better  quality  than  Bessemer  steel. 

Mr.  Topping  was  followed  by  President  Lloyd  Booth 
of  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio.  He.  explained  that 
his  company  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  and  he  described 
the  relation  of  his  company  to  that  association,  and 
also  some  of  the  activities  of  the  latter  in  gathering  and 
issuing  statistics. 

Mr.  Replogle  on  War-Time  Chicago  Basing 
J.  Leonard  Replogle,  president  Replogle  Steel  Co., 
Wharton,  N.  J.,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  last 
Thursday,  described  the  Pittsburgh  base  as  an  evolu- 
tion of  trade  practice  of  many  years.  It  was  due  to 
the  enormous  production  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and 
had  become  a  standard  of  quotation.  One  of  its  pur- 
poses IS  to  give  consumers  a  basis  to  figure  costs  of 
their  raw  material.     Also,  it  was  pointed  out,  it  is  of 


great  value  to  manufacturing  users  of  steel;  without  it 
an  enoi-mous  amount  of  competition  would  be  elimi- 
nated, his  reference  being  particularly  to  non-integrated 
producers  who  now  get  the  benefit  of  freight  differ- 
entials. When  the  question  of  differentials  and  extras 
was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Steinhauer,  the  witness  said  that 
he  favors  uniform  extras.  If  there  is  to  be  price  cut- 
ting it  should  apply  to  base  figures  and  not  to  extras. 
Otherwise,  it  was  said,  manufacturers  could  resort  to 
cutting  of  prices  by  lowering  those  on  extras  and  leav- 
ing the  bases  unchanged. 

Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  Mr.  Replogle  why  the  latter 
as  director  of  steel  supply  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
fixed  a  Chicago  base  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  Mr. 
Replogle  replied  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  action  taken 
without  process  of  law  and  through  the  co-operation  of 
steel  manufacturers.  He  pointed  out  that  when  the 
Chicago  base  was  fixed  steel  plates  v/ere  selling  as  high 
probably  as  14c.  per  lb.,  and  this  quotation  was  reduced 
to  3.25c.  with  corresponding  cuts  on  other  steel  pi-oducts. 
The  War  Industries  Board,  he  said,  was  placing 
enormou.s  tonnages  for  projectile  steel  in  the  Chicago 
district,  and  this  was  said  to  be  the  real  reason  for 
fixing  the  base  at  that  point.  Most  manufacturers,  he 
said,  had  sufficiently  low  costs  and  made  no  particular 
objection.  Later  the  Railroad  Administration  placed 
big  car  orders  in  the  Chicago  district  calling  for  large 
amounts  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  The  Chicago  mills 
became  loaded  up  to  a  point  where  they  could  not  take 
any  more  steel  and  it  was  necessary  to  place  additional 
business  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  was  then  felt 
to  be  unfair  to  some  Chicago  makers,  especially  those 
with  non-integrated  plants,  to  continue  the  Chicago 
base  and  a  return  to  the  Pittsburgh  base  was  made. 
Some  of  the  Chicago  district  producers  said  they  were 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  freight 
differentials.  Also  it  was  felt  to  be  unfair  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh mills  to  make  them  pay  the  differential. 

Accuracy  of  The  Iron  Age 

The  Chicago  base  applied  from  September,  1917,  to 
July,  1918.  Mr.  Replogle  was  asked  as  to  whether  he 
was  correctly  quoted  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  27,  1918, 
which  credited  him  with  saying  that  "the  Government 
has  probably  saved  between  $10,000,000  and  $15,000,- 
000  as  the  result  of  Chicago  basing."  Mr.  Replogle 
replied  that  he  did  not  remember  making  the  statement, 
but  said  that  he  possibly  did.  Asked  as  to  how  The 
Ii;oN  Age  is  regarded  in  the  steel  trade,  he  said  it  is 
regarded  very  highly  and  as  authentic.  He  said  that  it 
is  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  any  trade  pub- 
lication and  that  his  observation  was  based  on  a  reading 
of  The  Iron  Age  for  20  years. 

Attorney  Severance  of  the  Steel  Corporation  had 
Mr.  Replogle  describe  his  activities  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1914. 
He  told  Mr.  Severance  that  he  figured  prices  on  most 
products  on  the  Pittsburgh  base,  but  that  different 
prices  were  quoted  according  to  competitive  conditions. 
This  would  have  been  so,  the  witness  said,  regardless  of 
whether  quotations  were  on  a  Chicago  or  mill  or  other 
basis.  Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  the  witness  what  would  be 
the  result  if  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo;  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  desired  a  certain  piece  of  business  in 
Chicago  and  were  prohibited  from  using  the  Pittsburgh 
base  and  quoted  the  same  price  on  a  mill  base.  Mr. 
Replogle  said  that  quite  naturally  all  competition  with 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  effect  of  such  a  practice  would  be,  he  said, 
to  localize  the  market. 

The  $28  Rail  Price  a  Mistake 

The  witness  told  Mr.  Steinhauer  that  he  never  knew 
the  time  when  base  prices  were  strictly  observed.  There 
are  many  ways  to  cut  prices,  he  said,  such  as  the  cut- 
ting of  extras  or  the  buying  back  of  scrap.  Prices 
never  were  uniform  and  he  himself  had  "sliced"  prices 
to  get  business  where  competition  was  keen.  The  most 
nearly  uniform  prices  he  knew  of  were  the  old  quota- 
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tions  of  $28  and  ?30,  mill,  on  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
rails.  He  thought  the  mills  made  a  mistake  in  holding 
to  these  prices,  because  they  did  not  yield  profits.  He 
said  that  many  sales  of  steel  products  are  based  on 
The  Iron  Age  quotations.  It  was  declared  that  prices 
on  extras  are  often  cut  either  to  "fool"  customers  or 
competitors. 

Mr.  Replogle  was  followed  by  G.  H.  Charls,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  United  Alloy 
Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Charls  submitted 
in  evidence  correspondence  from  his  files  as  to  condi- 
tions and  prices  prevailing  in  the  sheet  market. 

Pipe  and  Rail  Prices 

H.  E.  White,  statistician  for  the  commission,  for- 
merly traffic  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  &  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Friday  put  into  records 
the  tables  of  freight  rates.  Other  witne.sses  on  that 
day  were  C.  L.  Lingo,  traffic  manager  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago;  Edward  Worcester,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  National  Tube  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  George  H.  Jones,  president  Hillside  Fluor- 
spar Mines,  Chicago,  and  formerly  first  vice-president 
of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  and  William  G.  Gray  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Mr.  Lingo  testified 
as  to  freight  rates  and  the  territory  served  by  the  In- 
land Steel  Co.,  pointing  out  that  it  shipped  a  very  small 
amount  of  material  east.  Mr.  Worcester  testified  that 
prior  to  1900  there  was  a  free  delivery  of  pipe  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  within  certain  zones.  Outside  of 
those  zones,  he  said  that  different  rates  were  charged. 
It  was  stated  that  the  listed  discount  method  of  selling 
pipe  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  was  started  in  1900  and  that  all 
pipe,  so  far  as  the  witness  could  remember,  ever  since 
that  time,  has  been  sold  on  the  Pittsburgh  basis.     He 


stated  that  the  reason  is  that  Pittsburgh  is  the  largest 
and  cheapest  pipe-producing  center.  Mr.  Jones  testified 
as  to  market  conditions  when  he  was  with  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  and  the  territory  it  served.  Asked  as  to  how 
the  market  price  is  established  on  rails,  he  said  it  had 
been  done  by  sales  by  the  leading  producer,  the  price 
of  which  was  followed  by  others,  there  being  only  a 
small  number  of  manufacturers  of  steel  rails.  He  said 
this  method  did  not  apply  to  other  steel  products.  Mr. 
Gray  submitted  for  the  record  statistics  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  including  its  report  of  1921, 
told  how  the  figures  are  gathered  and  testified  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  material  carried  in  The  Iron  Age  and 
other  industrial  papers. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  Case 

The  commission  probably  will  end  its  direct  testi- 
mony next  week.  The  Steel  Corporation  expects  to 
begin  the  presentation  of  its  side  of  the  case  about  the 
middle  or  the  latter  part  of  January  in  Chicago.  The 
proceedings  may  be  confined  to  that  city  or  may  be  con- 
tinued in  New  York.  It  is  expected  to  call  from  100  to 
200  witnesses.  Their  testimony  is  expected  to  be  much 
briefer  than  evidence  called  for  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  when  the  present  hearing 
will  come  to  an  end.  The  hearings  will  be  followed  by 
the  submission  of  a  tentative  report  by  the  examiner 
to  the  commission.  Next  will  be  arguments  before  the 
commission,  after  which  it  will  pass  upon  the  question 
of  dismissing  the  case  or  issuing  a  cease  and  desist 
order.  In  the  event  the  latter  is  issued,  the  case  un- 
doubtedly will  be  taken  to  the  courts  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  if  necessary. 


Tonnage  Rates  in  Sheet  Mills  Advanced 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Nov.  14. — Tonnage  rates  paid  work- 
ers in  sheet  mills  subscribing  to  the  sliding  scale  wage 
agreement  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers  will  advance  4',,.  per  cent  of  the 
base  rate  for  the  November-December  period,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bi-monthly  examination  of  sales  sheets 
Nov.  13. 

The  e.xamination  disclosed  an  average  price  on  Nos. 
26,  27  and  28  gage  black  sheets  shipped  during  the 
60  days  ending  Oct.  20  of  3.20c.  per  ib.,  as  compared 
with  3.0.5e.  two  months  before,  an  advance  of  three 
points.  The  July  examination,  coveiing  shipments  for 
:he  60-day  period  ending  June  20,  revealed  an  average 
price  of  2.90c.  per  lb. 

Under  the  new  rate,  affected  employees  will  be 
paid  31',;  per  cent  above  base. 

The  3.20c.  average  compares  with  a  postwar  low 
price  of  2.75c.,  covering  the  September-October  period 
in  1921. 

The  average  price  on  fn  plate  was  unchanged  at 
$4.65  per  base  bo.x,  where  it  has  remained  for  the  last 
three  bi-monthly  periods,  and  tonnage  rates  therefore 
continue  without  change.  Tin  mill  workers  are  paid  a 
rate  23  per  cent  above  base. 

M.  F.  Tighe  of  Pittsburgh  headed  the  committee  of 
the  Amalgamated  association,  representing  the  work- 
ers, while  James  H.  Nutt  of  Youngstown  acted  for  the 
employers  through  the  Western  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Manufacturers  Association. 


Atlas  Steel  Corporation  Improvements 

Plant  improvements  and  extensions  which  will  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  approximately  .S250,000  were 
authorized  Nov.  13  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  meeting  at  Youngstown.  The 
Atlas  Steel  Corporation  is  a  consolidation  of  the  Atlas 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  and  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  and 
maintains  headquarters  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  principal  items  in  the  improvement  program 
are  the  installation  of  a  new  20-in.  blooming  mill  at 
the  Dunkirk  property,  and  electric  drives  for  the  10-in. 


rolling  mill  at  Charleroi,  Pa.  Changes  and  alterations 
on  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  will  be  made  at  both 
plants  to  effect  operating  economies  and  reduce  costs. 

L.  J.  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
states  that  demand  for  tool  and  die  steels  is  well  sus- 
tained and  that  orders  now  on  the  company's  books  will 
engage  capacity  into  the  new  year.  While  buying  by 
automotive  interests  is  less  active,  there  is  considerable 
inquiry  from  this  source  with  respect  to  next  year's 
prices. 

Increased  Buying  Evident 

In  its  mid-monthly  report  on  business  conditions, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  notes  that  current  whole- 
sale distribution  is  far  in  excess  of  its  position  last 
year.  Increased  employment  and  higher  wages  are 
credited  with  the  enlarged  demand.  While  manufactur- 
ing activity  declined  somewhat  in  September,  much  of 
this  was  purely  seasonal  re-action. 

'Copper  production  in  September  is  given  as  95,665,- 
000  lb.,  declining  from  100,835  000  lb.  in  August.  Ex- 
poi'ts  of  copper  declined  slightly.  Imports  of  tin  fell 
from  8,219,000  lb.  to  7,379,000  lb.  Steel  barrel  pro- 
duction fell  from  41.2  per  cent  of  capacity  to  37  per 
cent.  Freight  car  orders  during  September  are  placed 
at  10,350,  while  unfilled  orders  for  locomotives  are  given 
as  1,463.  Shipments  of  locomotives  during  the  month 
were  119,  compared  vi-ith  151  in  August  and  106  in 
September  of  1921. 

Otis  Steel  Quarterly  Report 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.  reports  manufacturing  profits 
of  $297,716,  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  and  oper- 
ating profit  after  charges  of  S69,273.  After  interest 
and  other  accounts,  the  repcrt  shows  a  deficit  of  S88,- 
246.  Operating  loss,  after  taxes,  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30  are  $159,979. 


Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  will  re-open  its 
Cleveland  office,  which  was  closed  a  few  months  ago, 
probably  in  the  Leader-News  Building.  Norman  Aller- 
dice  is  Pittsburgh-Cleveland  district  manager  of  sales. 
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NO  IMPORTS  OF  STEEL  BARS 

Customs  Regulations  as  to  Values,  Exchange  and 
Other  Items  Thus  Far  Prohibitive 

The  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act  has  been  in  effect 
long  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
finished  steel  importations,  under  conditions  such  as 
have  obtained  for  some  time  in  European  and  domestic 
markets.  Importers  have  tried  recently  to  figure  out 
how  bars  and  some  other  products  could  be  brought 
over  and  sold  at  a  profit  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
but  the  workings  of  the  tariff  law,  plus  the  fluctuations 
of  exchange,  are  such  that  importations  have  not  been 
found  practicable. 

For  example,  Belgian  steel  bars  at  this  time  are 
quoted  at  about  450  fr.  per  1000  kilos,  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 
Adding  about  55  fr.  for  freight,  this  would  mean  a 
price,  c.i.f.  American  Atlantic  ports,  of  505  fr.,  or,  on 
the  basis  of  15  fr.  to  the  dollar,  something  over  $33  per 
metric  ton.  Without  the  duty  this  would  mean  a  price 
at  New  York  just  above  1.50c.  per  lb. 

The  duty  is  figured,  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  on  the 
basis  of  the  home  consumption  price  in  the  country  of 


origin,  and  when  the  price  of  rolled  steel  is  between 
1.50c.  and  2c.  per  lb.,  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  cur- 
rency, the  tariff  amounts  to  0.50c.  per  lb.  Below  1.50c. 
the  tariff  is  0.30c.  per  lb.  The  0.50c.  duty  would  bring 
the  total  price  of  Belgian  or  other  foreign  steel  bars 
to  such  a  level  that  competition  from  foreign  steel 
works  is  not  likely,  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  of  clearance  through  the  customs  under  the 
new  tariff  act.  The  foreign  market  price,  to  be  used 
as  a  dutiable  basis,  must  be  proved  if  it  is  less  than  the 
consular  invoice  value,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  is  that 
fixed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Both  price  and  ex- 
change rates  are  those  on  the  date  of  the  actual  sail- 
ing of  the  vessel,  and  this  may  put  the  dutiable  cost 
either  above  or  below  the  price  paid.  The  importer's 
original  calculation  of  duty  he  is  to  pay  is  seldom 
exactly  right  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  calcu- 
late it  in  advance.  In  addition  to  the  above,  such  items 
as  transmission  taxes  and  foreign  export  duties,  where 
any  exist — and  these  are  subject  to  levy  under  the  tariff 
act — are  to  be  added  to  the  calculations. 

The  marking  of  goods  with  the  country  of  origin, 
if  not  done  properly  and  in  accordance  with  the  act, 
will  cause  an  additional  assessment  of  10  per  cent  and 
the  possibility  of  a  penalty. 


JAPAN  TO   BUY  MORE   R4ILS 

Government   and  South  Manchuria   Railways   In- 
quire— European  Prices  Low — Railroad 
Electrification  Tender 

New  York,  Nov.  14. — Although  merchant  buying 
from  Japan  continues  at  a  low  ebb.  Government  tenders 
and  the  inquiries  of  large  consumers  continue  to  ap- 
pear. American  quality  and  deliveries  are  factors  but 
some  exporters  to  Japan  claim  that  German  products 
have  proved  satisfactory  and  as  German  and  Belgian 
iron  and  steel  is  quoted  c.i.f.  Japanese  port,  as  $10  to 
$15  per  ton  lower  than  the  American  product,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  purchase  European  material.  As  a  no- 
table example  of  these  lower  prices,  on  a  recent  Gov- 
ernment tender  for  250  tons  of  galvanized  telegraph 
wire,  the  German  bid  was  29  yen  ($14.06)  per  ton  less 
than  the  American  c.i.f.  price. 

Among  the  current  inquiries  of  size  is  the  tender  of 
the  Imperial  Government  Railways  for  5000  tons  of 
60-lb.  rails,  which  closes  Nov.  15,  and  an  inquiry  from 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  for  90  miles  of  100- 
Ib.  rails,  which  totals  15,085  tons.  It  is  stated  by  a 
large  Japanese  export  and  import  branch  in  New  York, 
which  is  submitting  bids  on  the  tender  of  the  Imperial 
Government  Railways,  that  for  the  first  time  this  tender 
for  rails  has  stated  that  quotations  on  rails  of  German 
origin  would  be  acceptable.  In  addition  to  other  tenders 
from  the  Japanese  Government,  manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical equipment  are  submitting  bids  on  furnishing 
material  for  the  electrification  of  the  Japanese  rail- 
roads. There  is  an  inquiry  current  from  Japan  for 
400  tons  of  wire  rods.  An  inquiry  recently  appeared 
for  a  small  tonnage  of  light  gage  black  sheets,  but  the 
price  expected,  which  was  not  to  exceed  $93  per  ton, 
c.i.f.  Japan,  was  considered  by  exporters  as  too  low  on 
which  to  transact  profitable  business. 

Importation  of  foreign  pig  iron  continues,  but  few 
of  the  sales  reported  are  to  Eastern  consumers.  The 
best  business  in  foreign  iron  is  said  by  importers  to  be 
m  shipments  to  Pacific  Coast  consumers,  although  there 
are  still  some  tonnages  of  foundry  iron  being  disposed 
of  in  the  New  England  district.  The  German  pig  iron 
that  was  recently  offered  by  one  large  importer  in  New 
York,  at  $26.75  per  ton,  c.i.f.  New  York,  was  only  a 
limited  quantity.  It  was  the  surplus  available  from  the 
production  of  the  furnaces  of  several  German  mills  and 
a  special  permit  for  its  exportation,  it  is  stated,  was 
obtained  from  the  German  Government. 

Business  from  South  American  markets  continues 
fair,  but  is  largely  confined  to  small  orders.     A  few 


inquiries  of  small  size  are  being  figured  on  from  the 
Dutch    East   Indies.      The    Chinese   market   shows   no 

change  for  the  better. 


Air-Steam  Mixtures  in  Steam  Engines 

In  Bulletin  No.  131  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Illinois,  will  be  found  details  of 
tests  in  mixing  air  with  steam  for  the  production  of 
power  on  a  low  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  booklet  cov- 
ers 96  pages,  with  a  large  number  of  diagrams  and 
tables,  and  gives  much  detail  of  methods  of  test  and 
of  the  results  obtained.  The  curves  illustrating  the 
results  are  in  accordance  with  observations  of  other 
experimenters,  so  far  as  the  gain  in  economy  is  con- 
cerned. They  show  that  the  maximum  economy  occurs 
in  mixtures  containing  about  30  per  cent  steam.  The 
maximum  gain  is  more  pronounced  when  cold  air  is 
used  rather  than  preheated  air.  This  gain  becomes  still 
greater  with  decreasing  load.  The  gain  at  the  maxi- 
mum load  carried,  with  an  initial  temperature  of  410 
degrees,  is  5  per  cent,  but  with  cold  air  this  becomes  15 
per  cent.  At  three-quarters  load  and  with  cold  air  the 
gain  is  about  24  per  cent. 


The  term  sandblast  is  to  be  dropped  by  the  W.  W. 
Sly  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  holds  that  it  is  not  an 
accurate  description  to-day  of  equipment  employing 
abrasives,  as  in  cleaning  with  a  blast  of  air.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
adoption  of  metal  abrasives,  such  as  shot,  grit  and  iron 
crush,  and,  for  certain  purposes,  of  such  materials  as 
coke-breeze  and  pumice.  The  point  is  that  properly  de- 
signed blast  equipment  will  handle  any  abrasive  the 
user  decides  is  best  adopted  to  give  the  finish  or  result 
required.  For  this  reason  and  with  the  desire  to  make 
its  product  distinctive,  the  blast  equipment  manufac- 
tured by  the  company  will  hereafter  bear  the  name 
Slyblast. 

Analyses  of  Kentucky  coals,  is  the  subject  of  tech- 
nical paper  No.  308,  containing  the  results  of  chemical 
analyses  and  heating-value  determinations  of  several 
hundred  Kentucky  coals,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  technical 
papers  issued  by  the  bureau  dealing  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  coals  of  the  various  States.  Technical 
Paper  269,  relating  to  Iowa  coals,  was  published  some 
months  ago.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington,  at  a  price  of 
10  cents  per  copy. 
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No  Danger  from  Depression 

During  the  war  there  were  many  predictions 
that  a  panic  and  a  prolonged  industrial  depression 
would  eventually  follow-.  Throughout  the  whole  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  United  States  there  have  been 
recurrent  panics  and  depressions.  If  such  occur- 
rences are  inevitable,  the  four  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  armistice  have  brought  us  so  much 
nearer.  There  can  be  a  panic  without  much  depres- 
sion following  and  there  can  be  a  mild  industrial 
depression  not  preceded  by  a  panic.  We  have  had 
little  occurrences  of  this  sort  since  the  armistice, 
and  the  present  reference  is,  of  course,  to  a  develop- 
ment of  the  major  order. 

These  things  are  not  a  necessity  in  human  life, 
but  are  produced  by  certain  conditions.  A  survey 
of  present  alinements  indicates  that  we  now  stand 
in  no  danger  of  a  panic  and  industrial  depression  of 
the  major  order  in  the  discernible  future.  The 
prime  cause  of  such  a  disorder,  requiring  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  system,  is  the  conversion  of  too  much 
liquid  capital  into  fi.xed  capital,  unable  for  a  time 
to  make  earnings.  We  did  have,  during  the  war,  a 
large  .amount  of  such  conversion,  but  it  seems  fair 
to  assume  that  if  this  were  to  produce  trouble  the 
trouble  would  have  come  before  this,  for  buying 
power  in  the  past  four  years  has  been  smaller,  pre- 
sumably, than  it  will  be  in  the  next  four.  Foreign 
countries  are  e.xpected  to  recover,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  high  prices  have  made  the  real 
buying  power  smaller  than  appeared  from  a  glance 
at  alleged  earnings. 

There  have  been  very  large  expenditures  for  the 
erection  of  dwelling  houses,  and  these  expenditures 
continue.  It  may  be  claimed,  perhaps,  that  the  ex- 
penditures are  too  great,  that  the  builders  are  not 
receiving  their  money's  worth.  That  view  is  open 
to  question;  but  even  so,  a  paper  loss  in  such  invest- 
ments is  not  productive  of  business  unsettlement, 
as  would  be  a  loss  in  the  construction  of  factories 
that  cost  too  much  or  factories  the  product  of  which 
cannot  be  sold. 

There  have  been  large  expenditures  for  automo- 
biles, and  economists  who  have  merely  glanced  at 
the  figures  showing  the  number  of  automobiles  pro- 
duced have  expressed  alarm.  They  have  not  ob- 
served, perhaps,  that  demand  has  been  running  rap- 
idly to  the  lighter,  lower  priced  and  more  cheaply 


operated  cars,  whereby  the  total  weight  of  automo- 
biles produced  has  increased  but  little  if  at  all.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  large  numbers  of  those  who 
have  bought  automobiles  in  recent  years  will  be 
seized  with  panic.  They  knew,  much  better  than 
the  buyers  of  ten  years  ago,  what  they  were  get- 
ting and  what  it  would  cost  to  retain  and  operate 
their  purchases. 

We  have  not  had  an  over-development  of  rail- 
roads or  of  public  service  facilities  generally. 
Rather,  there  is  complaint  that  we  do  not  have 
enough.  As  for  over-development,  the  most  com- 
mon remark  made  for  more  than  a  year  is  that  we 
have  over-development  in  coal  mining,  but  no  one 
will  fear  that  a  panic  is  coming  from  that  quarter. 

The  economic  ills  of  the  day  are  not  those  that 
produce  panics  or  industrial  depressions.  Those 
most  often  referred  to  are  inadequate  transporta- 
tion facilities,  shortage  of  labor,  insufficient  profits 
in  farming  and  lack  of  a  broad  foreign  market. 
Such  things  do  not  produce  panics  and  industrial 
depressions.  Nor  do  we  even  have  the  swollen  in- 
ventories that  produced  the  disturb.ince  of  late 
1920.  At  the  most  we  may  expect,  some  time  in  the 
future,  a  period  in  which  men  will  be  less  eager  to 
spend  money  and  in  which,  therefore,  jobs  will  be 
more  treasured  and  men  will  grow  more  willing  to 
work  hard.  This  last  is  what  men  should  do,  and 
conditions  that  make  men  do  what  they  should  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  representing  a  national  mis- 
fortune. 


Imports  of  Pig  Iron 

Further  data  on  the  much-discussed  movement 
of  foreign  pig  iron  into  the  United  States  are  now 
available  and  will  produce  surprise  in  view  of  some 
claims  made  in  the  trade.  The  fact  is  that  the  volume 
from  Great  Britain  has  not  been  so  large  as  claimed, 
while  the  amount  credited  to  Be'gium  much  exceeds 
the  common  estimate.  The  total  pig  iron  imports 
for  the  year  to  Sept.  21,  when  the  new  tariff  became 
effective,  were  100,227  gross  tons.  Of  this,  58,801 
tons  came  from  Great  Britain,  29,617  tons  being 
Scotch  iron.  Belgium  sent  32,037  tons,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total.  Germany  and  France  are  cred- 
ited with  only  1516  tons  and  4369  tons  respectively. 
The  movement  of  British  ferromanganese  has  really 
exceeded  that  of  pig  iron,  the  greater  par:  of  the 
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72,011  tons  of  ferronianpanese  imported  to  Sept.  21 
haviiiir  been  British  alloy.  Commenting  on  this 
movement,  the  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trade.f  Review 
recently  said  that  in  1913  "we  exported  to  the 
United  States  just  over  100,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
[including  ferroalloys],  and  to  Sept.  30  this  year  we 
have  exceeded  that  tonnage  by  about  47,000  tons." 
This  year's  movement  will  probably  establish  a 
record,  in  pig  iron  at  least,  though  the  proportion 
of  spiegeleisen  will  also  be  large. 


of  American  manufacturing  development  of  a  con- 
tinued policy  of  barring  useful  and  willing  workers 
from  industries  which  are  undermanned  to-day. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  demand  calls  but  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  producing  capacity  into  action. 


Reviiiiuf;  the  Country"s  Future  Needs 

If  immigration  should  never  again  approach  the 
flood  movements  of  the  yeai-s  before  the  world  war, 
w-e  may  have  to  revise  our  views  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  American  industry.  Aside  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  3  per  cent  immigration  law,  which, 
of  course,  may  be  modified  or  abrogated,  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  may  prove  increas- 
ingly attractive  to  the  emigrant  from  Europe.  Pecu- 
niary advantage  or  social  opportunity,  or  both,  may 
make  an  appeal  stronger  than  that  which  this  coun- 
try so  long  has  made.  All  of  the  3  per  cent  quotas 
were  not  exhausted  in  the  last  fiscal  year  (particu- 
larly when  the  emigration,  which  is  not  recognized 
by  the  law,  is  considered),  and  it  is  from  many  of 
those  nations  -whose  percentages  were  not  exhausted 
that  the  highly  desirable  immigrants  formerly  came. 

Production  in  this  country  has  been  mounting. 
There  has  been  not  only  the  factor  of  increasing 
population  but  also  that  of  increasing  per  capita 
consumption.  Broadly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
advancing  civilization,  we  have  the  record  of  pro- 
duction growing  from  year  to  year  in  response  to 
greater  and  greater  consumption  by  the  individual. 
In  pig  iron,  for  example,  478  lb.  per  annum  per 
person  was  the  rate  of  consumption  in  1900;  in  1910 
it  was  about  612  lb.,  and  in  1920,  763  lb. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
21  per  cent  from  1900  to  1910,  while  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  pig  iron  consumption  rate  was 
28  per  cent.  The  increase  in  population  in  the  1910- 
1920  decade  was  15  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  pig 
iron  consumption  rate  was  25  per  cent. 

Whatever  the  population  increase,  the  per  capita 
consumption  will  undoubtedly  increase,  but  the  ab- 
sorption will  not  keep  up  the  old  rate  of  acceleration 
if  there  is  a  marked  check  to  the  rate  of  growth  in 
population.  The  product  of  the  population  and  iron 
consumption  rates  is  an  index  to  the  total  consump- 
tion. It  was  accordingly  (1.21  X  1-28  =  1.55)  55  per 
cent  greater  in  1910  than  in  1900.  Similarly  the 
total  consumption  of  1920  was  (1.15  X  1-25  =  1.44) 
44  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1910.  If  the  rate 
of  population  increase  should  decline,  it  follows  that 
the  curve  of  yearly  production  would  show  some  de- 
parture from  the  sharp  upward  trend  it  has  taken 
for  years. 

Colonization  movements  from  Europe  to  Canada 
and  to  portions  of  South  America  are  to  be  expected 
and  to  an  extent  the  United  States  will  profit  by 
them.  Every  such  step  in  developing  the  resources 
of  neighboring  countries  on  the  north  and  south 
will  m.ean  ultimate  increase  in  the  call  for  our 
products  from  Canada  and  Latin  America.  But  the 
completion  of  that  circle  has  too  many  contingen- 
cies and  belongs  too  much  to  the  distant  prospect. 
What  is  of  present  concern  is  the  effect  on  the  rate 


The  New  Factor  in  Salesmanship 

In  the  last  decade  a  new  and  important  influence 
has  entered  into  the  art  of  selling  in  the  metal  and 
machinery  trades.  The  every-day  business  and  so- 
cial life  of  men  has  been  subjected  to  various  influ- 
ences which  have  aroused  what  has  always  existed, 
but  without  the  impulse  to  bring  it  to  the  surface — 
a  latent  mechanical  and  scientific  bent.  The  motor 
boat,  the  airplane,  experience  with  the  implements 
of  war,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  automobile,  have 
brought  men  into  intimate  contact  with  me- 
chanics and  the  materials  of  construction;  naturally 
enough,  the  knowledge  gained,  which  in  very  many 
cases  is  far  from  superficial,  has  been  carried  into 
business. 

The  subject  is  not  a  new  one.  The  idea  has 
been  long  recognized,  and  by  not  a  few  firms,  espe- 
cially the  larger  ones,  has  been  applied  successfully 
in  their  selling  methods.  But  in  many  other  cases 
the  new  influence  either  is  not  fully  appreciated  or 
else  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  it  have  failed.  It 
has  been  hard  to  get  managing  owners,  particularly 
some  who  govern  the  selling  end,  to  depart  from  tra- 
ditional ways.  Buyers  are  heard  to  complain  that 
salesmen  who  call  on  them  know  too  little  of  the 
mechanical  principles  and  construction  of  the  ma- 
chinery they  sell,  or  of  the  composition  of  the  metals 
they  handle.  They  are  unable  to  respond  to  the  new 
inquisitiveness.  The  importance  of  the  change  is 
recognized  abroad.  An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
London  Engineering  by  a  sales  manager  tells  of 
this  realization  in  England.    He  writes,  in  part: 

The  tenet  that  commercial  acumen  and  a  sound  engineer- 
ing: training'  are  incompatible  is  now  advanced  with  less  dog- 
matism than  it  formerly  was  liy  those  who  would  accept  the 
exception  only  as  a  proof  of  the  rule.  "Let  your  engineer  be 
an  engineer."  they  said,  "but  for  the  commercial  or  sales 
side  keep  him  out  of  it ;  he  will  only  do  harm." 

The  customer,  usually  without  the  widespread  knowledge 
of  the  present  mechanical  age,  in  engineering  matters  pre- 
ferred to  deal  with  someone  with  whom  he  had  more  points  in 
common — the  product  of  the  commercial  school  of  training. 
One.  moreover,  who  did  not  talk  over  his  head  on  matters 
of  which  he  was  reluctant  to  acknowledge  ignorance.  A 
desire  to  choose  our  own  vantage  ground  in  negotiations  is 
innate  in  most  of  us,  and  to  the  customer  the  discussion  on 
the  output  of  the  machine,  the  space  occupied,  the  first  cost, 
running  costs,  delivery  date  and  terms  of  payment  were  (and 
still  are.  of  course)  vital  matters  which  he  could  intelligently 
and  advantageously  discuss  with  complete  freedom  from  the 
cross  currents  of  actual  and  detailed  construction  of  the 
machine  likely  to  be  discussed  at  length  by  the  engineer. 

Conditions  have  changed  rapidly  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. Nowadays,  for  instance,  ignorance  in  connection  with 
the  standard  elementary  mechanism  of  motor  cars  is  even 
among  laymen  sufficient  to  mark  one  as  an  "outsider,"  and 
it  is,  if  anything,  looked  upon  with  as  much  intolerance  as 
is  an  ignorance  of  golf.  The  motor  car  is  mentioned  because 
probably  more  than  all  other  influences  combined  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  mechanisms  in 
the  minds  of  the  larger  portion  of  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity to  whom  the  engineering  salesman  can  look  for  his 
potential  customers. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  machinery  in  all  branches  of  industry  ;  its  wonderful 
capacity  for  increasing,  regularizing  and  standardizing  pro- 
duction, the  educating  and  enlightening  effect  of  the  pre- 
ponderating mass  of  engineering  appliances  and  inventions  of 
warfare  used  in  the  late  world  war — all  these  have  had  their 
effect  in  arousing  the  mechanical  instinct  which  lies  dormant 
in   many  of  our  countrymen. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  new  condi- 
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tions  lies,  of  course,  in  the  methods  of  training 
salesmen,  and  in  the  United  States  the  beginning  of 
this  work  was  made  years  ago,  though  for  a  time 
pei-haps  in  exceptional  cases.  Formerly  salesmen 
were  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  offices. 
Their  training  was  not  at  all  from  the  mechanical 
side,  but  from  the  commercial  side.  If  questions  of 
mechanism  were  involved,  they  referred  them  to  the 
mechanical  departments  at  the  home  plant.  Not 
many  of  them  could  operate  a  machine.  In  the  case 
of  metals  the  salesmen  knew  more  of  the  uses  of 
their  products  than  of  the  principles  underlying 
their  manufacture.  But  it  should  be  said  for  the 
steel  salesmen,  and  the  salesmen  in  composition 
metals,  that  their  products  in  the  old  days  were  well 
standardized.  They  had  not  arrived  at  the  era  of 
the  alloys,  with  their  revolutionary  effect  on  various 
consuming  industries,  notably  on  motor  car  manu- 
facture. 

Nowadays  the  salesman  is  getting  part  of  his 
training  in  the  works.  Young  men  are  coming  for- 
ward who  are  well  able  to  meet  the  questionings  of 
the  most  insistent  buyer.  The  mechanical  age,  as 
the  British  writer  calls  it,  is  developing  a  school  of 
salesmanship  to  meet  its  demands.  Firms  which  do 
not  recognize  this  need  will  soon  be  the  exception. 


Creditors'  Coniinittee  Salvage 

Scores  of  American  industrial  companies  are  do- 
ing business  to-day,  and  at  a  profit,  which  under 
other-day  methods  would  have  been  pushed  into 
bankruptcy  in  the  slump  which  brought  on  the  late 
period  of  depression.  They  were  saved  to  continue 
a  career  of  productivity  by  resorting  to  the  device 
of  the  creditors'  committee,  which,  because  of  its 
beneficent  results  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases 
has  come  to  be  considered  by  banking  and  other 
interests  as  an  established  institution. 

A  generation  ago  each  State  was  a  law  unto  it- 
self in  the  matter  of  insolvencies,  and  a  failure  very 
often  spelled  ruin  for  the  business  involved  and 
very  little  salvage  for  creditors.  Then  came  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  which  centralized  power  in  the 
Federal  courts  and  did  away  with  some  of  the  evils 
of  conflicting  State  laws,  though  bringing  in  others 
scarcely  less  serious.  Finally,  originating  with  the 
large  banks,  came  the  creditors'  committee,  which 
in  the  past  few  years  has  become  widespread  in  its 
operation. 

When  the  depression  of  1920  fell  upon  the  coun- 
try many  business  houses  were  caught  with  an 
appalling  inventory,  a  Hood  of  cancellations,  large 
outstanding  indebtedness  and  inability  to  collect  on 
bills  receivable.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  its 
member  banks  and  the  trust  companies  immediately 
assumed  a  paternal  attitude,  partly  because  it 
served  their  individual  interests  to  do  so,  partly  for 
the  general  well-being  of  the  business  community. 
Debtor  firms  were  not  pushed  too  hard.  They  were 
given  time  to  find  out  just  where  they  stood. 

Many  were  able  to  arrange  matters  and  put  their 
affairs  in  the  way  of  adjustment.  Others  faced  an 
army  of  creditors,  including  the  banks,  and  could 
find  no  way  out  of  their  predicament.  One  by  one 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  creditors'  committees 
which  assumed  full  charge.  In  most  instances 
there  was  no  publicity. 

More  or  less  drastic  action  followed,  all  depend- 


ing upon  conditions  as  they  were  found.  Overhead 
was  attacked,  executive  salaries  cut,  inventory 
charged  off,  waste  hunted  for  and  eliminated,  sales 
and  purchasing  systems  bettered,  cost  keeping  and 
production  put  on  a  more  efficient  basis.  In  some 
cases  the  knife  cut  deep,  for  there  was  much  that 
needed  the  knife,  due  to  the  wasteful  methods  that 
came  along  with  a  feverishly  active  market  and 
forced  production. 

Creditors  co-operated  willingly,  as  a  rule,  and 
where  they  were  recalcitrant,  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear,  sometimes  by  the  banks,  which  usually  had 
a  representative  on  the  committee.  In  almost  every 
case  the  end  justified  the  means,  bank  men  and 
credit  e.xperts  say.  Firm  after  firm  could  be  named 
whose  stock  two  years  ago  would  not  have  brought 
a  dollar  in  the  market,  but  is  now  paying  dividends 
or  is  on  the  road  to  dividends.  The  stockholders  now 
include  creditors  who  accepted  stock  in  part  pay- 
ment of  their  accounts.  Credit  with  some  firms  is 
better  than  it  ever  was,  strange  as  this  may  seem. 
The  plunging  spirit  has  been  removed. 

Some  firms  had  to  go  under.  Their  business 
had  too  unstable  a  foundation  and  their  creditors 
were  forced  to  let  them  pass  into  the  bankruptcy 
courts  or  a  receivership  to  wind  up  their  affairs. 
But  the  percentage  of  these  has  been  very  small, 
as  the  records  of  bankruptcy  courts  in  the  indus- 
trial States  will  prove.  The  creditors'  committee 
as  physician  and  surgeon  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
other  agencies  in  lowering  the  rate  of  business 
mortality. 


An  answer  to  the  fears  expressed  lately  that  the 
country  is  plunging  into  another  era  of  inflation  is 
to-day's  relations  between  loans  and  deposits  in 
banks.  Whereas  loans  were  22  per  cent  and  more 
above  deposits  in  1920,  and  IG  per  cent  above  them 
in  1918,  1919  and  1921,  they  are  only  5  to  6  per  cent 
in  excess  for  August,  September  and  October  of  this 
year.  While  loans  have  been  mounting  rapidly  since 
early  this  year,  and  while  in  total  they  have  been 
exceeded  only  in  1920  and  in  the  early  part  of  1921, 
deposits  also  have  been  rising  and,  according  to  the 
returns  of  720  member  banks  of  the  Federal  bank- 
ing reserve  system  outside  of  New  York,  they  are 
10  per  cent  higher  than  in  1920. 


British  steel  manufacturers  are  sending  a  re- 
markably large  share  of  their  production  of  finished 
steel  out  of  the  country.  The  contrast  with  1920  is 
marked.  In  that  year,  of  a  finished  steel  produc- 
tion of  6,831,600  gross  tons  only  38  per  cent  was 
exported.  In  1921  the  exports  were  54  per  cent. 
In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  however,  out 
of  a  total  finished  steel  output  of  2,595,000  tons.  ^ 
about  61  per  cent  was  exported.  The  figures  are 
their  own  comment  on  the  shrunken  proportions  of 
the  British  home  demand,  with  output  only  two- 
thirds  what  it  was  in  1920. 


The  Lloyd  Forge  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  been  Ki-anted 
a  tract  of  land  in  Annville,  Pa.,  on  which  it  will  erect 
a  modem  structure  to  manufacture  drop-forged  prod- 
ucts. John  H.  Lloyd,  secretary  and  general  manager,  is 
now  manufacturing  tumbuckles  on  a  small  scale,  but 
has  found  it  necessary  to  expand  in  order  to  fill  orders. 
The  company  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $75,000.  Work  on  the  building  will  be  started  soon. 
It  is  to  be  built  of  structural  steel,  72  x  150  ft. 
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JAPANESE   PRICES   IMPROVE 

Despite  Heavy  Stocks  Prices  Rise — CopptM-  Market 
Still  Depressed — Sheets  and  'J'iii  Plate  Better 

ToKio,  Japan,  Oct.  18. — The  Osaka  Arsenal  has  made 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  500  tons  of  electrolytic 
copper  at  42.1488  yen  from  the  Amano  Shoten.  As 
the  quantity  is  not  very  large,  it  is  not  thought  that  the 
transaction  will  have  any  influnce  in  lowering  the 
general  trend  of  the  copper  market,  but  as  transactions 
in  copper  have  almost  ceased,  it  will  probably  encourage 
dealers. 

Since  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  copper  six  months 
have  elapsed,  but  the  market  continues  depressed. 
.Many  unfavorable  factors  exist  to  prevent  its  improve- 
ment. One  of  the  important  factors  in  this  depression 
is  probably  the  large  speculative  imports  of  foreign 
copper  brought  in  before  the  duty  was  increased.  The 
monthly  output  of  electrolytic  copper  in  Japan  is  esti- 
mated at  4500  tons,  while  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumption is  about  5000  tons.  It  is  said  that  lately 
copper  consumption  has  decreased  to  less  than  the 
monthly  production.  Japanese  merchants  are  expecting' 
the  usual  autumnal  improvement,  but  thus  far  demand 
is  still  light  and  quotations  stand  at  44.20  yen  to  44.30 
yen. 

Nail  Market  Depressed 

The  French  nail  market  continues  depressed  because 
of  the  large  stock  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  activity 
in  building  operations.  Quotations  stand  at  10.30  to 
10.50  yen  per  keg.  A  further  decline  in  the  market  is 
expected.  There  are  no  negotiations  for  the  import 
of  French  nails  due  to  the  fact  that  English  goods 
stand  at  12  to  13  yen,  and  that  the  total  arrival  of 
French  nails  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  amounted  to 
423,000  kegs,  representing  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
Japan's  total  yearly  consumption. 

Heavy  Stocks  on  Hand 

In  normal  years  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  at 
this  season  shows  a  great  increase,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  financial  depression  and  the  general  inactivity  in 
trade  and  industry,  the  iron  and  steel  market  is  declin- 
ing. In  addition,  the  market  is  considerably  affected 
by  the  increased  arrivals  of  iron  and  steel  from  Belgium 
and  Germany.  According  to  investigations  made  by  the 
Yawata  Iron  Foundry,  the  stock  of  materials  remaining 
in  the  bonded  warehouses  and  other  warehouses  in  the 
si.x  large  cities  of  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Kyoto,  Nagoya, 
Osaka  and  Kobe  amounts  to  150,000  tons,  while  the 
large  wholesale  merchants  have  30,000  tons  in  stock. 
-As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
this  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
demand  for  iron  and  steel  has  decreased  about  50  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  stock  is  due  to  the  large  arrivals 
of  foreign  material,  about  20  per  cent  of  which  are 
British,  40  per  cent  German  and  40  per  cent  Belgian. 

The  price  of  German  and  Belgian  material  is  100 
yen  per  ton  and  British  105  yen,  which  is  24  or  25  yen 
lower  than  material  of  Japanese  origin.  Under  such 
circumstances,  prevention  of  the  import  of  foreign 
material  is  impossible.  Of  late  the  price  of  steel  has 
shown  an  improvement  of  10  sen  per  kanime,  but  this 
is  considered  as  only  a  temporary  rise.  The  stock 
owned  by  the  Yawata  Iron  Foundry  amounts  to  75,000 
tons  at  present. 

Wire   Rods   and  Sheets   Improve 

Up  to  a  week  ago  wire  rods  were  quoted  at  110  yen, 
but  there  was  no  eagerness  to  buy.  After  the  turn  of 
the  week  quotations  improved  to  113  yen  or  114  yen, 
with  sellers  reluctant  to  dispose  of  stocks.  At  present 
the  price  of  wire  rods  is  slightly  higher  than  the  price 
of  nails.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
are  no  longer  able  to  keep  heavy  stocks  of  wire  rods 
because  of  the  financial  situation  and  buy  only  as  much 
as  they  can  consume.  Stocks  of  sheets  have  also  de- 
creased. Lately  small  merchants  have  liquidated  their 
stocks  at  a  loss,  the  stocks  being  in  the  main  purchased 
by  the  large  merchants.  Accompanying  the  reaction  on 
the   rice  market,   the   market   has   been   improved    and 


quotations  tend  upward.  Black  sheets,  13  to  the  bundle, 
are  quoted  at  73  sen  per  sheet.  A  few  months  ago  12- 
Ib.  rails  were  quoted  at  about  2300  yen  per  mile,  and 
this  price  has  continued  firm.  American  rails  stand  at 
2550  yen  per  mile,  and  German  at  2500  yen,  which  is  an 
improvement  of  200  to  300  yen. 

Tin  Plate  Price  Rises 

From  the  beginning  of  May  this  year  the  tin  plate 
market  rapidly  declined  and  quotations  dropped  to  19 
yen  per  box.  At  the  beginning  of  August  stocks  of 
tin  plate  had  increased  by  10,000  boxes,  but  the  demand 
having  increased  the  market  shows  some  signs  of  im- 
provement. Quotations  stand  at  20.30  yen  for  spot 
delivery,  while  Welsh  tin  plate  is  quoted  at  21  yen  for 
forward  delivery.  Demand  for  tin  plate  is  most  active 
in  October  under  normal  conditions  and  some  further 
improvement  is  awaited.  Should  quotations  rise  very 
high,  bankers  holding  tin  plate  as  security  will  undoubt- 
edly dispose  of  it.  Therefore  no  sensational  improve- 
ment is  expected. 

White  Metals  Weak 

White  metals  have  been  strongly  maintained  on  the 
ground  that  prices  abroad  are  rising  and  that  stocks  in 
this  country  are  small,  but  in  spite  of  these  factors, 
lead  and  tin  have  fallen  substantially. 

Growing  uncertainty  in  the  Japanese  business  world 
has  induced  consumers  to  refrain  from  buying,  and 
holders  who  have  hoped  for  good  fall  business  are  dis- 
couraged. Business  is  declining  daily,  small  lot  pur- 
chases in  the  lead  pipe  market  being  the  only  active 
feature. 

Australian  lead  has  been  quoted  at  17  yen  per  picul, 
but  is  now  offered  freely  at  16.50  yen  per  picul.  Lead 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  below  16  yen. 
Straits  tin  has  declined  to  104  yen  per  picui,  which 
represents  a  drop  of  1  yen  compared  with  the  first  of 
this  week.  Zinc  has  fallen  off  50  yen  per  picul,  99  per 
cent  being  quoted  at  21  yen  per  picul,  while  98  per  cent 
is  quoted  at  20.50  yen  per  picul. 


Situation  in  China 

Shanghai,  China,  Oct.  8— Business  in  almost  all 
lines  throughout  the  week  has  been  at  a  standstill.  Re- 
ports from  iron  and  steel  merchants  in  Shanghai  in- 
dicate an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Although 
orders  are  being  received  from  the  interior  markets, 
they  are  for  small  lots.  It  is  believed  likely,  however, 
that  demand  will  broaden  within  the  next  two  months. 

Hope  is  expressed  that  as  soon  as  the  country  set- 
tles down  to  its  new  form  of  government,  there  will  be 
increased  demand.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  metal 
business  would  revive  this  month,  and  there  would  be 
an  increased  demand  for  many  of  the  lines  now  held  in 
large  stocks  in  Shanghai. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  slightly  bet- 
ter tone  in  wire  nails  and  galvanized  sheets.  The  de- 
mand is  chiefly  for  pro7iipt  parcels  out  of  stock.  In  tin 
plate  the  Shanghai  market  is  extremely  quiet,  un- 
doubtedly caused  by  the  heavy  arrivals  during  the  past 
six  months.  These  stocks  are  being  depleted  steadily, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  next  month  or  so, 
both  China  and  Japan  will  be  in  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can markets  for  tin  plate. 

It  is  reported  that  5000  tons  of  grooved  rails,  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiry  issued  several  months  ago  by  the 
Peking  Tramwavs  Co.  has  been  awarded  to  a  French 
mill. 


"Story  of  Steel"  Shown  in  Washington 

Washington,  Nov.  14.— The  initial  showing  in 
Washington  of  the  moving  picture  "The  Story  of  Steel" 
was  presented  this  morning  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce before  officials  of  the  department,  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  prepared  the  ■ 
picture,  and  others.  The  picture  is  being  shown  in  the  ■ 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  by  the  department , 
in  co-operation  with  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  film  , 
is  about  to  be  shipped  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  be  shown  j 
at  the  Brazilian  Centennial. 
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OUTPUT  AT  HIGH  POINT 

The  Year's  Peak  Both  in  Pig  lion  and 
Steel 

Finished  Steel  Prices  for  1923  Still  Undefined 
— Heavy  Railroad  and  Building  Demand 

With  blast  furnace  and  steel  works  operations 
at  the  highest  rate  of  the  year,  some  districts 
showing  further  slight  increases  in  the  past  week, 
the  finished  steel  market  has  developed  no  new  ten- 
dency either  in  demand  or  prices.  In  view  of  the 
decline  in  pig  iron  and  some  late  weakening  in  semi- 
finished steel,  consumers  of  rolled  products  have 
been  looking  for  price  concessions.  Sellers,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  independent  mills  in 
several  lines  of  production  are  booked  less  than 
two  months  ahead,  are  not  forcing  the  issue. 

At  Chicago  the  heavy  railroad  demand,  the  large 
car  orders  yet  to  come,  and  excellent  building  pros- 
pects are  emphasized  in  this  week's  report.  At 
Pittsburgh  traffic  conditions  are  worse  in  view  of  a 
fresh  embargo  on  Pennsylvania  lines,  effective 
Nov.  13;  meanwhile  the  market  has  been  quieter. 
In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  heavy  products, 
especially  plates,  are  the  leaders,  the  trade  has 
simply  drifted. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  sheet  and  tin  plate  prices  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1923.  The  increase  in  costs  in  the  past 
six  months  is  a  factor,  also  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther purchases  of  sheet  bars  by  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. Both  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  have  been 
operated  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  past  two  weeks, 
75  per  cent  of  capacity  being  reached  by  important 
producers. 

The  continued  addition  of  blast  furnaces  to  the 
active  list,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  car  shortages, 
particularly  of  box  cars  for  the  lighter  mill  prod- 
ucts, complicates  the  outlook.  There  is  little  fear 
that  the  outlet  from  mills  will  be  dammed  to  the 
point  of  checking  pig  iron  or  ingot  production. 

For  the  entire  steel  industry,  the  operation  this 
week  is  estimated  at  75  to  80  per  cent.  In  view  of 
shipping  difficulties  and  the  small  margins  of  stock 
on  which  some  consumers  are  woi-king,  the  absence 
of  shutdowns  for  lack  of  material  is  a  matter  of 
comment. 

Trucks  are  still  a  large  factor  in  the  relief  of 
congestion  at  Pittsburgh  mills.  River  transport  of 
coal  has  helped  greatly,  also  the  barge  shipments  of 
finished  products  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ohio  and 
Mi-ssissippi  River  points. 

Some  25,000  tons  of  new  fabricated  steel  work 
appeared  in  the  week,  and  awards,  while  for  jobs 
averaging  520  tons,  were  numerous  enough  to 
bring  the  total  to  that  of  each  of  the  two  weeks 
preceding,  when  the  average  of  contracts  let  was 
835  tons. 

Building  trade  operations  throughout  the 
countrj'  still  rank  with  raili-oad  buying  as  a  main 
feeder  of  the  steel  mills. 

With  orders  for  2850  cars  and  for  67  locomo- 
tives and  additions  to  the  inquiry  lists  of  6700 
to  8200  cars,  and  of  42  locomotives,  railroad  equip- 
ment buying  shows  no  cessation. 


Bids  close  this  week  on  5000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails 
for  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan, 
and  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  a  consist- 
ent buyer  in  the  past  two  years,  is  inquiring  for 
15,000  tons  of  100-lb.  rails. 

Importers  have  been  figuring  on  bringing  in 
Belgian  bars,  but  while  the  price  is  attractive,  at 
1.30c.,  Antwerp,  or  less,  against  2.35c.  for  Ameri- 
can bars  at  New  York,  the  attempt  has  been  given 
up  in  view  of  complications  over  values,  exchange 
and  possible  penalties. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  Southern  pig 
iron  continues  and  $23  is  now  quoted,  a  decline 
of  $2  within  a  week  and  |4.50  within  a  month.  In 
the  North,  weakness  has  been  most  pronounced  in 
Pittsburgh  and  northern  Ohio,  where  a  decline  of 
$1  on  most  grades  has  been  recorded.  The  largest 
sale  reported  was  5000  tons  of  basic  to  a  Canton, 
Ohio,  company.  While  some  furnaces  which  re- 
cently blew  in  are  piling  iron,  a  number  of  others 
are  slated  to  resume  at  early  dates.  Stocks  of  pig 
iron  at  Birmingham  decreased  8900  tons  last 
month,  the  total  Nov.  1  being  102,900  tons.  The 
movement  of  foreign  iron  to  this  country  has 
slackened  and  seems  to  have  entered  on  its  last 
stage. 

British  shipments  of  pig  iron  in  October  were 
129,959  tons,  of  which  92,153  tons,  or  71  per  cent, 
went  to  the  United  States.  The  month's  total  of 
iron  and  steel  exports,  the  year's  highest,  was 
347,128  tons.  British  tin  plate  has  advanced 
(minimum  basis)  from  19I4S.  to  I9V2S.  ($4.29  to 
$4.35). 

Pig  iron  continues  its  decline.  The  Iron  Age 
composite  for  pig  iron  is  now  $28.02,  compared 
with  $28.86  last  week  and  $30.27  a  month  ago. 
One  year  ago  it  was  $19.81. 

Finished  steel  remains  at  2.446c.  per  lb.,  com- 
pared with  2.460c.  a  month  ago  and  2.113c.  a  year 
ago. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel  Manufacturers  Resist  Efforts  of  Buyers 
to  Obtain  Lower  Prices 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  14. — Steel  manufacturers  thus  far 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  resisting  efforts  to  weaken 
prices,  but  the  pressure  of  buyers  is  increasing.  They 
are  using  as  a  lever  the  weakness  of  pig  iron,  which 
has  declined  on  an  average  of  about  $1  per  ton,  and 
gives  .signs  of  going  still  lower,  while  several  additions 
to  the  list  of  active  furnaces  are  immediately  ahead. 

Steel  buyers  are  comfortably  supplied  or  covered 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  as  they  are  plainly 
waiting  on  lower  prices  which  producers  are  loath  to 
make,  business  of  the  past  week  has  been  exceedingly 
quiet.  Semi-finished  steel  has  weakened  with  pig  iron 
and  we  note  offei-ings  of  sheet  bars  at  $08,  without 
takers,  while  it  is  reported  that  a  Cleveland  producer 
within  the  past  few  days  has  sold  a  round  tonnage  to 
a  Cleveland  sheet  maker  at  $38,  mill.  We  note  sales 
of  basic  iron  at  $28,  Valley  furnace.  Foundry  iron  also 
has  sold  as  low  as  $28,  Valley  furnace.  A  week  ago 
$29  was  minimum  on  both  grades. 

Steel  plant  and  blast  furnace  operations  in  this  and 
nearby  districts  show  a  tendency  to  increase,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  common  complaint  of  a 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 

At   date,   one   week,   one   month,   and   one   year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Nov.  14, 

Nov.  7, 

Oct.  17. 

Nov.  15 

Pig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ten  : 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1921 

No.   2X.   Philadelphiat . . . 

$31.1t 

J31.14 

$33.14 

$22.84 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet .  . . 

28.00 

29.00 

32.50 

20.50 

No.  2,  Southern.  Cin'tit .  . 

27.05 

29.05 

31.55 

22.50 

No.  2.  Birmingham.  Ala.t 

23.00 

25.00 

27.50 

18.00 

No.   2   foundry.  Chicago*. 

30.00 

30.00 

31.00 

21.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Fa.. 

2S.14 

28.14 

29.50 

20.50 

Basic,    Valley   furnace... 

SS.OO 

29.00 

30.00 

19.00 

Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gh    SS.n 

34.27 

35.27 

21.96 

Malleable.   Chicago*    

30.00 

30.00 

31.00 

21.00 

Malleable,  Valley   

S9.00 

30.00 

33.00 

20.00 

Gray  forge,   Pittsburgh . . 

29.77 

30.77 

32.77 

21.96 

L.  S.  charcoal.  Chicago.. 

36.15 

36.15 

36.15 

31.50 

Perromanganese,    furnace 

100.00 

100.00 

67.50* 

•   60.00* 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 

$43.00 

$43.00 

$43.00 

$40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh. 

38.00 

38.00 

40.00 

29.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh . . 

38.00 

38.00 

40.00 

29.00 

O.-h.   sheet  bars.    P'gh  .  .  . 

38.00 

38.00 

40.00 

30.00 

Forging  billets,   base,   Pgh  45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

35.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 

45.17 

45.17 

45.17 

34.74 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh... 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

40.00 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,  P'gh,  lb. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

Light  rails  at  mill 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.55 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Iron  bars,   Philadelphia.. 

2.325 

2.325 

2.475 

1.95 

Iron   bars,   Chicago 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.65 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh... 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

1.75 

Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  .  . 

2.34 

2.34 

2.34 

1.80 

Tank   plates,    jrittsburgh. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

1.50 

Tank  plates,   Chicago .... 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

1.75 

Tank  plates.  New  York.. 

2.34 

2.34 

2.34 

1.88 

Beams,  Pittsburgh   

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Beams,   Chicago    

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

1.75 

Beams.  New  York 

2.34 

2.34 

2.34 

1.88 

Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh.. 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.25 

*The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilieon,  2.25  to  2.75. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 

Sheets,  galv..  No.   28.   P'gh 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &   10 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

Plain  wire.  Pittsburgh.... 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.. 

^n  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75       $4. 


ov.  14, 

Nov.  7, 

Oct.  17, 

Nov.  15 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.35 

3.35 

3.50 

2.75 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

3.75 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.25 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.90 

2.45 

2.45 

2.45 

2.60 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.55 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels.  Chicago   $25.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia..  21.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh...  20.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  16.50 
Heavj-  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. .  27.50 
No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh....    23.50 

No.  1  cast.  Phila 22.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    20.50 

No.  1   RR.  wrot.  Phila 19.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)    16.00 


Coke,  Connellsville, 

Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 
Furnace   coke,    prompt. 
Foundry  coke,  prompt. 


$25.00     $25.00 


21.00 
20.50 
16.50 
17.75 
23.50 
22.00 
20.50 
19.00 
16.50 


23.00 
21.50 
18.00 
18.50 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
22.00 


$7.50      $10.00 
9.00        12.00 


$17.00 
17.00 
14.50 
12.00 
12.00 
17.50 


$3.00 
4.25 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents      Cents      Cents 

Lake   copper.    New   York..    14.12J/2  14.1214    14.12^4    13.25 

Electrolytic   copper,   refin'y  13.62 y,  13.62%    13.62%    13.00 

Zinc.   St.   Louis 7.2S  7.10 

Zinc.   New  York 7.60  7.45 

Lead.    St.    Louis 6.90  6.85 

Lead,    New   York 7.25  7.15 

Tin    (Straits).  New  York..    3«.87%  38.00 
Antimony   (Asiatic),  N.  Y.     6.60         6.60 


6.85 

4.72% 

7.20 

5.22% 

6.35 

4.35 

6.65 

4.70 

4.50 

28.50 

6.75 

4.65 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  14,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.446c.  Per  Lb. 


beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  [" 
and  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Nov.      6,  1922.  2.446c 

Oct.     17,   1922,  2.460c. 

Nov.    15,   1921,  2.113c. 

•  pre-war  average,  1.6S9c. 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  14,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $28.02  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry") 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  f 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


llO-y 


Nov.      6,   1922. 

$28.86 

Oct.     17,  1922, 

30.27 

Nov.    15.   1921, 

19.81 

ear  pre-war  average. 

15.72 

shortage  of  cars,  notably  of  the  box  type,  for  the  move- 
ment of  finished  materials  from  the  mills,  and  effective 
at  midnight,  Nov.  13,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  re:m- 
posed  a  very  tight  embargo  on  West-bound  freight,  from 
Cresson,  Pa.,  west  on  the  Eastern  region  and  on  all 
Western  shipments  in  its  Central  Region.  This  rail- 
road has  never  rescinded  the  embargo  on  freight  from 
connecting  lines  which  it  established  late  in  September. 
The  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  work  a 
considerable  hardship  on  those  Pittsburgh  district  steel 
companies  entirely  local  to  its  lines.  One  Pittsburgh 
district  steel  maker  has  at  least  100  carloads  of  sheets 
which  cannot  now  be  moved  except  by  special  permit, 
and  obtaining  permits  is  extremely  difficult.  Railroad 
conditions  are  imposing  a  good  deal  of  a  burden  on  the 
affected  steel  companies  since  payments  are  contingent 
upon  deliveries.  Although  transportation  conditions 
leave  much  to  be  desired  at  the  moment,  there  is  at 
least  one  bright  spot  in  the  situation,  in  that  insurance 
on  lake  cargoes  expires  to-m.orrow  and  already  the  move- 
ment of  coal  to  the  lakes  is  dwindling  and  there  is  prom- 
ise of  the  early  release  of  many  coal  cars  for  steel  ship- 
ments.    Ingot  production   in  this  and  nearby  districts 


averages  at  least  75  per  cent  of  capacity,  while  the 
additions  to  the  list  of  active  blast  furnaces  will  bring 
the  total  to  91,  an  increase  of  41  from  the  low  point  of 
late  August. 

First  quarter  prices  on  sheets  and  tin  plate  are  yet 
to  be  announced.  Of  the  products  sold  on  a  quarterly 
basis  only  the  prices  on  strips  have  been  named.  Makers 
of  the  latter  product  are  continuing  for  first  quarter 
of  1923  the  present  price  schedule. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  shown  very  little  life 
in  the  past  week,  but  on  such  business  as  has  been  done 
lower  prices  have  been  established.  Melters  are  in- 
terested only  in  their  actual  requirements  and  as  yet 
are  evidencing  little  concern  about  their  needs  over 
the  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year.  The  tend- 
ency to  let  stocks  run  down  to  a  minimum  before  buy- 
ing is  marked,  and  although  few,  if  any,  of  the  mer- 
chant producers  are  benefitting  fully  from  the  decline  in 
coke  prices,  it  is  observed  that  there  is  not  much  re- 
sistance to  the  pressure  of  buyers  for  lower  prices. 
Individual  sales  in  few  instances  have  exceeded  250 
tons.  There  has  been  only  one  inquiry  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  this  being  from  the  United  Alloy  Steel 
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Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  which  bought  5000  tons  of  basic  for 
delivery  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
most  recent  business  in  gray  forge  iron  was  at  $29, 
Valley  furnace,  but  with  No.  2  foundry  available  and 
selling  at  $28,  the  market  on  the  former  grade  hardly 
is  quotable  above  that  price.  Almost  nothing  has  been 
done  in  Bessemer  iron  in  the  past  week,  and  the  quota- 
tion of  $32,  Valley  furnace,  is  merely  what  producers 
would  be  willing  to  sell  for.  The  market  on  malleable 
iron  also  is  poorly  defined  because  of  an  absence  of 
business.  The  furnace  of  the  Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  which  was  blown  out  in  December,  1920, 
will  go  into  blast  to-morrow,  and  the  one  idle  furnace 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  will  be  blown  in 
late  this  week.  The  furnace  of  McKinney  Steel  Co., 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  be  lighted  soon  and  the  Claire  fur- 
nace, Sharpsville,  Pa.,  will  go  in  next  week.  Fannie 
furnace  of  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  West  Middlesex, 
Pa.,  is  expected  to  go  into  blast  soon. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.77   per   gross   ton: 

Basic    $28.00 

Bessemer    «^Sa 

Gray  forge 28.00 

No.  2  foundry $28.00  to    29.00 

No.  3   foundry 28.00 

Malleable    29.00  to    30.00 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free....   37.00  to    37.50 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  is  very  dull  with  sales 
confined  to  single  carloads  and  with  a  well-defined  dis- 
position among  consumers  to  use  up  every  pound  of 
material  in  stock  before  buying.  The  possibility  of  a 
reduction  in  the  manganese  and  ferromanganese  duties 
by  the  application  of  the  elastic  provisions  of  the  tariff 
law  is  a  factor  in  the  demand  for  ferromanganese. 
There  is  no  change  in  quotations,  except  that  German 
7()  to  80  per  cent  material  now  is  being  oflFered  at  $67, 
o.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  first  quarter  of  1923  deliv- 
ery, the  duty  being  $31.92  on  76  per  cent  material  and 
$33.60  on  that  of  80  per  cent  manganese  content.  Al- 
most nothing  is  being  done  in  spiegeleisen  and  present 
prices  are  untested.  It  is  believed  $35  furnace  could 
be  done  on  a  round  tonnage  of  20  per  cent  material. 
Interest  locally  in  other  ferroalloys  is  light.  Quotations 
on  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  are  higher  by  $5  per  ton, 
but  no  sales  are  reported  here  at  the  new  figures.  Bes- 
semer ferrosilicon  and  silveries  are  nominal  in  price 
with  no  business  being  done.  Makers  of  ferrophos- 
phorus  now  are  quoting  $95,  furnace,  for  20  per  cent 
and  $124  for  23  to  25  per  cent. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $100. 
furnace,  or  $104.79  In  $104.91  delivered  Pittsburgh 
district  for  domestic  ;  $67.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard, 
equal  to  $105.89,  duly  paid,  delivered,  for  British;  and 
$67  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard  for  German  76  to  80  per 
cent.  Average  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $38  fur- 
nace; 16  to  19  per  cent.  $37;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
domestic.  $75  to  $80,  delivered.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $48.50  ;  11  per  cent, 
$51.80:  12  per  cent,  $55.10;  13  per  cent,  $59.10;  14 
per  cent.  $62.10  ;  silvery  Iron,  6  per  cent,  $37  :  7  per 
cent.  $38;  8  per  cent,  $39.50;  9  per  cent,  $41.50; 
10  per  cent.  $43.50;  11  per  cent.  $46.80;  12  per  cent. 
$50.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and 
New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  Into  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  $3.66   per  gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp. — Supplies  are  ample  for  all  demands 
and  the  market  is  barely  steady  at  2c.  for  either  grooved 
or  sheared  material.  The  situation  is  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  plate  mill  bookings  are  small  with  most  com- 
panies and  this  means  more  skelp  making  capacity.  Car 
shortages  are  hindering  deliveries,  but  not  to  a  serious 
extent. 

Wire  Products. — Manufacturers  in  this  district  are 
having  a  good  general  business  without  making  much 
effort  to  get  it,  since  they  are  well  filled  and  are  ham- 
pered in  reducing  their  obligations  by  a  shortage  of 
wire  drawers  and  of  box  cars.  Only  enough  cars  of 
this  kind  are  available  to  move  current  production  and 
some  makers  have  found  it  necessary  to  supplement 
box  car  supplies  by  open  top  cars  with  temporary  roofs 
to  prevent  additions  to  mill  accumulations.  Shipping 
conditions  probably  play  an  imporUnt  part  in  the  fact 
that  demand  is  so  good  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  change  in  prices,  nor  signs  of  an  immediate 
change.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1309. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — The  story  this  week  is  a  repe- 


tition of  that  of  the'  past  few  weeks.  A  large  and  ur- 
gent demand  continues  for  standard  pipe  in  the  butt 
weld  sizes,  with  makers  able  to  ship  only  a  part  of  what 
is  wanted  on  account  of  car  shortages  and  insufiicient 
labor  supplies  and  no  material  indent  being  made  on 
unfilled  tonnages.  Some  line  pipe  and  oil  country  pipe 
business  is  filtering  in,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  engage 
capacity  very  far  ahead  and  lacks  urgency.  Mills  are 
just  about  averaging  to  ship  current  production,  but  are 
making  no  inroads  on  accumulated  stocks.  Demand  for 
wrought  iron  pipe  is  steady  rather  than  active.  Dis- 
counts are  given  on  page  1309. 

Wire  Hods. — Makers  appear  to  have  little  tonnage 
available  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  prices  are  unaffected  as  yet  by  the  weaker  tendency 
in  prices  of  other  forms  of  semi-finished  steel.  The 
spot  market  remains  at  a  base  of  $45  to  $47.50  for  soft 
rods,  but  the  latter  price  is  not  being  shaded  on  ton- 
nages for  early  delivery. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50  :  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50  ;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50  ;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50  ;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50,  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Toungs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — Demand  is  very 
light  and  prices  are  merely  nominal.  Finishing  mills 
appear  well  covered  against  their  requirements  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  demands  for  finished  ma- 
terial being  light,  deliveries  on  contracted  tonnages  are 
sufficient.  Sheet  makers  are  awaiting  an  announcement 
by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  as  to  first 
quarter  of  1923  prices  and  these  prices  will  have  much 
bearing  on  what  non-ir.tegrated  mills  can  pay  for  sheet 
bars,  since  the  sheet  prices  of  the  leading  interest  are 
likely  to  be  those  of  other  producers.  There  is  little 
business  upon  which  to  base  billet,  sheet  bar  and  slab 
prices,  but  $37.50  to  $38,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  is 
regarded  as  a  fair  appraisal  of  to-day's  possibilities. 
Sheet  bars  have  been  offered  at  $38  without  takers. 

We  quote  4  x  4 -in.  soft  Bessemer  r.nd  open-hearth 
billets,  $37.50  to  $38  ;  2  x  2-in.  billets,  $39  ;  Bessemer 
sheet  bars.  $37.50  to  $38  ;  open-he.irth  sheet  bars, 
$37.50  to  $38;  slabs,  $38;  forging  billets,  ordinary 
carbons.  $43  to  $45,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town mills. 

Sheets. — There  has  been  no  announcement  relative 
to  first  quarter  of  1923  prices  by  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.  and  the  expectation  now  is  that  it  will 
not  be  made  until  late  this  week  or  early  next  week. 
Judged  by  what  can  be  done  now  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  sheet  bars  have  been  offered  at  $38  with- 
out takers,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  current  prices 
were  continued.  Most  independent  companies  are  back 
to  3.35c.  base  for  black  sheets  and  some  will  go  to 
4.35c.  base  for  galvanized,  but  as  a  general  rule  4.50c. 
is  minimum  on  the  latter.  On  blue  annealed  2.75c.  has 
about  disappeared,  2.60c.  measures  the  general  maxi- 
mum. Shortage  of  cars  is  materially  restricting 
.shipments  this  week,  but  has  not  affected  mill  operation 
much.  The  leading  interest  now  is  running  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  its  sheet  mills.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1.309. 

Tin  Plate. — Interest  centers  around  the  price  for 
first  quarter  and  first  half  of  1923,  to  be  named  by  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  Indications  now  are 
that  the  price  will  be  $5  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh.  On 
the  basis  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  sheets  bars 
and  pig  tin  and  in  wages,  since  the  present  price  of  tin 
plate  was  set  up  a  year  ago,  the  market  should  advance 
at  least  75c.  a  box.  The  actual  increase  in  costs,  how- 
ever, is  much  less  than  is  indicated  by  the  advance  in 
raw  materials  and  labor  and  for  a  figuring  basis  $4.50 
is  a  much  fairer  price  level  than  $4.75,  since  little  pro- 
duction until  the  last  quarter  commanded  the  latter 
price.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  increase  in  costs,  not  in- 
cluding the  increased  replacement  price  of  pig  tin,  is 
about  50c.  and  this  added  to  $4.50,  would  mean  $5.  Con- 
siderable business  is  being  entered  for  first  quarter 
shipment,  subject  to  a  price  to  be  announced  later. 

Cold-Fini.shed  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — The  market 
is  unchanged  at  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  with  a  fairly 
good  business   in  progress.     Doubt    about    the    main- 
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tenance  of  the  present  base  of  2c.  on  hot-rolled  bars  is 
discouraging  to  purchases  of  cold-finished  bars  very 
far  ahead  at  to-day's  base.  Buyers,  however,  are  tak- 
ing all  steel  due  them  on  old  contracts.  Ground  shaft- 
ing is  unchanged  at  2.90c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carloads. 
Hot -Rolled  Flats. — Independent  makers,  represent- 
ing a  considerable  tonnage,  have  announced  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  base  of  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1923.  The  market  does  not  reflect  the 
easier  steel  and  fuel  situation,  partly  because  it  is 
claimed  there  is  only  a  slight  margin  of  profit  at  this 
level  and  also  because  another  wage  increase  is  ex- 
pected. On  current  business  the  market  is  2.90c.  base, 
on  the  wider  sizes,  but  some  makers  still  ask  3c.  base 
on  hoop  sizes  where  early  delivery  is  required.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1309. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips.— Price  for  first  quarter  of  1923 
of  4.50c.,  base  Pittsburgh,  has  been  announced  by  a 
number  of  independent  makers.  This  is  the  same  price 
as  now  prevails.  Specifications  against  contracts  are 
good,  but  new  business  is  moderate,  buyers  being  in- 
clined to  wait  a  while  before  placing  1923  orders. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Consumers  and  distributors  are 
specifying  fairly  well,  but  are  less  urgent  in  their  de- 
mands than  recently,  presumably  because  shipments  are 
better  and  the  steel  supply  situation  is  easier.  Quoted 
discounts  are  unchanged;  they  are  given  on  page  1309. 
Track  Fastenings. — Standard  railroad  spikes  hardly 
are  quotable  longer  at  above  $2.75  base,  per  100-lb.,  as 
it  has  been  found  that  more  is  not  obtainable  owing  to 
increased  competition  among  makers  for  orders.  The 
largest  inquiry  now  up  is  for  13,000  kegs  for  the  New 
York  Central  Lines.  There  has  been  no  change  in  prices 
of  other  track  equipment.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1309. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Demand  holds  strong,  notably  on  lap 
welded  steel  tubes,  on  which  the  leading  interest  is  un- 
derstood to  be  sold  ahead  for  90  days  or  more.  Car 
shortages  are  holding  up  shipments,  but  more  important 
is  that  labor  is  not  sufficiently  plenty  to  permit  an  in- 
crease in  production.  Discounts  are  given  on  page  1309. 
Steel  Rails. — The  market  has  settled  pretty  well  to 
2c.  base,  mill,  for  light  sections  rolled  from  new  steel, 
although  2.15c.  still  is  asked  bj'  some  makers  on  ship- 
ments from  stock.  Demand  is  not  particularly  brisk, 
as  a  number  of  important  users  are  well  covered  against 
their  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
deliveries  are  better  on  old  orders. 

We  quote  25  to  45-Ib.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel.  2c.  to  2.15c.  base  ;  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c. 
to  2c.  base;  standard  rails.  $43  per  gross  ton  mill 
for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Buyers  are  not  very  eager  to 
enter  new  business  at  2c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  soft 
steel  bars,  but  leading  makers  here  are  sufficiently 
obligated  that  they  are  not  willing  to  consider  less,  at 
least  not  for  early  deliverj-.  Makers  of  iron  bars  are 
still  holding  to  2.60c.,  base,  for  refined  iron,  but  sales 
at  that  level  are  few  and  small. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c. ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  base ;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c. ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — The  mills  are  not  yet  inclined 
to  consider  less  than  2c.  for  plain  material,  but  not 
much  business  is  being  done,  as  that  price  is  well  above 
what  fabricators  can  figure  on  against  structural  proj- 
ects and  be  successful  in  getting  awards.  Structural 
inquiries  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  they  have 
been,  but  for  the  most  part  involve  only  small  ton- 
nages.    Plain  material  prices  are  given  on  page  1309. 

Plates. — Buyers  are  exerting  considerable  pressure 
to  break  the  current  price  of  2c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  The 
efforts  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  this  possibly 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tonnages  offered  have 
not  been  particularly  large.  There  is  much  idle  plate 
capacity  in  this  and  nearby  districts  because  it  cannot 
be  operated  profitably  at  prevailing  quotations.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1309. 

Rivets. — New  business  is  slower  because  buyers  are 
expecting  lower  prices.  Makers  turning  out  the  full 
range  of  sizes  are  quoting  $3.15,  base,  per  100  lb.  for 
large  structural  rivets  and  $3.25,  base,  for  large  boiler 


rivets,  but  some  still  are  quoting  $3  per  ton  less.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1309. 

Coal  and  Coke. — There  has  been  a  further  drop  of 
50c.  per  ton  in  the  price  of  coke  since  a  week  ago, 
spot  furnace  grade  now  being  quotable  from  $7  to 
$7.50  per  net  ton  oven  for  standard  grade  and  from 
$8.50  to  $9  for  standard  foundry  fuel.  The  bulk  of 
recent  business  in  furnace  coke  has  been  $7,  while  coke 
running  a  little  high  in  sulphur,  which  the  furnaces 
were  using  and  paying  high  prices  for  a  short  time 
ago,  is  available  at  $6.50.  The  market  is  suffering  from 
the  fact  that  production  is  increasing  faster  than  con- 
sumption and  the  passing  of  lake  business  in  coal  with 
the  approach  of  the  end  of  the  lake  shipping  season  is 
weakening  the  coal  market  to  a  point  where  the  sale 
of  this  product  as  coke  is  more  profitable.  There  has 
not  been  much  change  in  steam  coal,  which  still  is 
quotable  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  net  ton,  mine.  For 
mine  run  grade  on  mine  run  gas  and  by-product  coal, 
however,  $4  now  is  the  common  quotation,  with  %-in. 
gas  coal  readily  available  at  $5,  a  drop  of  about  50c. 
per  ton  since  a  week  ago. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  special  change  in  the 
situation.  The  only  demand  for  the  steel  works  grades 
comes  from  dealers  who  went  short  on  a  part  of  the 
tonnage  sold  to  a  large  independent  steel  maker  about 
two  weeks  ago.  With  no  buying  from  melters  worth 
noting,  covering  of  short  sales  entails  no  boosting  of  the 
price.  Indeed,  unless  there  is  fresh  consumptive  buy- 
ing, it  is  hard  to  figure  how  present  prices  can  hold, 
since  the  weakness  of  pig  iron  makes  melters  less  will- 
ing to  pay  current  prices  for  scrap,  and  places  where 
the  greatest  demand  recently  existed  now  appear  well 
filled  up.  The  market  is  very  quiet  here  and  prices  are 
little  changed  from  those  of  a  week  ago. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight   rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gloss  Ton 

Heavy    melting    steel ?20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 23.50  to  24.00 

Ra,ils    for    rolling,    Newarli    and 

Cambridge.   Ohio ;   Cumberland. 

Md. ;      Huntington,      W.      Va. : 

and     Franklin,     Pa 22.00  to  22.50 

Compifj^sed  sheet  steel 19. .tO  to  20.00 

Bundled   sheet  sides   and  ends...  17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  23.00  to  23.50 
Low  phosphorus  standard   bloom 

and  billet   ends 24.00  to  25.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad    malleable    21.00  to  2150 

Iron   car   axles 2S.00  to  30.00 

Locomotive   axles,   steel 23.00  to  24.00 

Steel  car  axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Cast    iron    wheels 23.50  to  24.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 23.00  to  23  50 

Machine  shop  turnings. 17.00  to  17.50 

Heavy   steel   axle  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 18.00  to  18  50 

Cast  iron  borings 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Stove  plate  17.00  to  17.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 20.00  to  20.50 


'Applications  of  Gas  Welding  Discussed 

The  efliiciency  of  acetylene  gas  welded  joints  in  pipe 
used  for  the  transmission  of  manufactured  gas  through 
high  pressure  lines  was  brought  out  in  a  paper  by 
G.  O.  Carter,  Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  section  of  the  American  Welding  So- 
ciety, held  in  New  York,  Nov.  13.  The  growth  and  pos- 
sibilities of  high  pressure  distribution  of  gas  were 
outlined.  A  point  of  discussion  was  the  feasibility  of 
using  testing  pressures  greatly  in  excess  of  actual 
working  pressure.  Successful  gas  and  electric  welded 
joints  on  steam  lines,  the  pressures  being  up  to  150  lb., 
were  cited. 

"Production  Welding  in  the  Sheet  Metal  Shops"  was 
the  subject  of  a  short  paper  by  J.  W.  Owens,  welding 
aid,  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.  The  production  of 
various  thin  sheet  metal  parts  by  gas  welding  was 
illustrated,  the  rate  of  output  of  various  pieces  being 
given. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  need  for  adequate  venti- 
lation while  welding,  especially  in  confined  places.  Get- 
ting rid  of  fumes  and  protecting  the  health  of  welders 
was  pointed  out  as  a  vital  matter,  worthy  of  research 
and  wide  discussion. 
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Mills  Can   Take   Little  Tonnage  for  This  Year- 
Production  Gains 

Chicago,  Nov.  14. — The  tonnage  booked  thus  far  in 
November  by  a  leading  mill  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
during  the  same  period  in  October.  The  new  business 
being  placed,  however,  is  for  forward  delivery,  inquiry 
for  early  shipment  being  less  active  as  the  time  for 
inventory  taking  approaches.  At  the  same  time,  little 
or  no  new  tonnage  can  be  taken  by  local  mills  for  de- 
livery this  year,  excepting  small  lots  of  certain  sizes 
which  will  fit  into  existing  rolling  schedules.  While 
one  important  producer  continues  to  accept  orders  for 
indefinite  delivery,  which  really  means  shipment  next 
year,  another  prominent  mill  has  not  yet  opened  its 
books  for  first  quarter,  except  on  rails  and  track  sup- 
plies, contracts  for  which  were  received  some  time  ago. 
The  latter  bookings  will  employ  about  40  per  cent  of 
its  capacity,  and  judging  from  numerous  requests  for 
protection  received  from  customers,  the  remaining  out- 
put will  have  to  be  allocated.  Prices  on  plates,  shapes, 
soft  steel  bars  and  sheets  remain  unchanged,  but  in 
view  of  the  diminishing  margin  of  profit  for  some  pro- 
ducers and  actual  losses  for  others,  a  general  advance 
in   steel   prices  is   not   regarded  as  altogether  remote. 

Ck)ncurrent  with  the  aforementioned  increase  in 
bookings,  production  has  gained.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
has  added  two  blast  furnaces  at  South  Chicago  and 
has  blown  out  one  at  Joliet  for  relining,  giving  it  a 
net  gain  of  one,  making  a  total  of  18  active  stacks 
out  of  its  27  steel  works  stacks.  At  Milwaukee  it  has 
put  the  blast  on  one  of  its  two  small  merchant  stacks, 
but  this  furnace  will  remain  in  operation  only  long 
enough  to  discharge  unfilled  merchant  iron  contracts. 
The  company's  steel  output  has  increased  to  79  per 
cent  of  capacity.  The  operations  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  remain  unchanged. 

The  three  factors,  coal,  fuel  and  labor,  still  worry 
local  producers.  Coal  deliveries  have  improved  sufll- 
ciently  to  permit  material  increases  in  operation,  but 
not  enough  to  allow  the  accumulation  of  winter  re- 
serves. The  supply  of  cars  at  the  mills  for  the  ship- 
ment of  finished  products  is  also  better,  but  not  yet 
normal.  One  producer  recently  found  it  necessary  to 
load  rails  in  stock  cars.  A  shortage  of  common  labor 
is  still  to  be  noted,  although  the  situation  is  less  acute 
than  a  week  or  two  ago  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
outdoor  workers  are  now   seeking  indoor  employment. 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  is  quiet  and  devoid  of 
features.  With  no  sales  for  a  considerable  period  and 
no  producers  quoting,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  is  worth. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $108.66. 
delivered :  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $i;.t  delivered 
(nominal)  ;  spiegeleisen.  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05  to 
$47.   delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — 'In  an  apathetic  market,  prices  of  North- 
ern iron  have  undergone  further  changes.  Current  de- 
mand is  principally  for  spot  iron  and  sales  continue 
to  bo  made  at  all  the  way  from  $31  to  $33,  base,  furnace. 
Little  business  has  been  placed  for  first  quarter  and 
there  are  few  inquiries  for  that  delivery.  Among  the 
few  current  is  one  for  1000  tons  of  Southern  foundry 
ranging  from  1.75  to  5  per  cent  silicon  content  put  out 
by  a  sewing  machine  manufacturer.  A  local  melter  is 
inquiring  for  400  tons  of  foundry.  Northern  or  South- 
ern, for  first  quarter.  Another  current  inquiry  from  a 
Chicago  buyer  calls  for  300  to  500  tons  of  15  per  cent 
Bessemer  ferrosilicon  for  December  and  January  or 
first  quarter  shipment.  The  most  important  recent 
transaction  was  the  purchase  by  a  Michigan  melter  of 
500  tons  of  Southern  and  a  like  tonnage  of  Northern 
foundry  for  November  and  December  delivery.  It  is 
notable  that  outside  iron  is  getting  into  this  territory 
to  a  greater  extent  than  for  a  considerable  time. 
Southern  iron  has  been  sold  at  as  low  as  $24,  base, 
Birmingham,  while  St.  Louis  iron  is  now  quoted  at 
$33,  base,  furnace.  A  most  unusual  development  was 
the  sale  of  GOO  tons  of  No.  2  Valley  foundry  to  an 
Indianapolis   user  at  $30.15  delivered.     A   few  carload 


sales  of  silvery  have  been  made  at  $3  below  what  has 
been  heretofore  the  ruling  market. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphonis 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

I^ake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sii.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago      $36.15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75   $31. 00  to    32.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry,    No.    2, 

sil.    1.75    to    2.25 30.00  to    31.00 

Northern    high    phoa 30.00  to    31.00 

Southern  No.   2 30.00  to    31.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 30.00  to    31.00 

Basic    30.00  to    31.00 

Low  phos.,  Valley  furnace,  sil.   1 

to  2  per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silvery,  sil.   S  per  cent 41.29  to    44.29 

Plates. — Pending  inquiries  for  cars  aggregate  60,000 
of  which  fully  40,000  are  from  Western  roads.  A  num- 
ber of  lines  want  deliveries  in  the  first  quarter,  but  in 
view  of  the  present  heavy  commitments  of  the  mills, 
it  would  appear  that  the  steel  cannot  be  obtained  to 
build  them  that  soon.  The  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel 
Co.  has  booked  an  order  for  Western  oil  storage  tanks 
involving  5000  tons  of  plates.  The  leading  mill  con- 
tinues to  quote  2.10c.  on  tank  plates  for  indefinite  de- 
livery. The  foremost  independent  whose  price  is  still 
2.30c.,  Chicago,  is  booked  practically  full  for  this  quar- 
ter and  has  not  opened  its  books  for  first  quarter. 
The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.30c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are 
somewhat  weaker  in  sympathy  with  pig  iron.  The 
market  on  G-in.  and  over  ranges  from  $43  to  $44,  Bir- 
mingham. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows; 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $56.20;  6-iii.  and  above, 
$51.20   to   $52.20  ;   class  A  and   gas  pipe,    $3   extra. 

Bars. — With  the  approach  of  inventory  taking,  de- 
mand for  soft  steel  bars  for  early  delivery  is  less  active. 
."Vt  the  same  time,  mills  have  little  or  no  tonnage  left 
to  sell  for  this  quarter.  One  important  interest  con- 
tinues to  take  business  at  2c.,  Chicago,  for  indefinite 
shipment,  which  really  means  delivery  next  year.  An- 
other mill,  which  is  quoting  2.10c.,  Chicago,  has  not  yet 
opened  its  books  for  first  quarter,  but  in  view  of  nu- 
merous requests  for  tonnage  from  customers,  believes 
that  its  output  will  have  to  be  allocated.  Bar  iron  is 
firm  at  2.50c.,  Chicago,  and  demand  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, although  not  sufficiently  to  enable  mills  to  ac- 
cumulate a  backlog.  Hard  steel  bar  mills  continue  to 
book  a  fair  amount  of  business  and  are  holding  firmly 
to  2c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Mill    prices    are :    Mild   steel   bars.    2c.    to    2.10c., 
Chicago  ;  common  bar  iron,  2.50c..  Chicago  ;  lail  steel, 
'  2c.,   Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  3.80c.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.50c.  base  ;  hoops,  4.15c.  ;  bands,  3.55c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — .\lthough  the  next  im- 
portant buying  movement  in  track  supplies  is  not  ex- 
pected before  February  or  March,  a  surprising  tonnage 
of  bolts,  spikes  and  tie  plates  was  booked  by  local  mills 
last  week.  Light  rail  demand  has  revived  and  orders 
for  the  week  are  the  heaviest  this  year.  .\n  interesting 
development  in  connection  with  standard  sections  is 
the  receipt  of  specifications  for  heavier  rails  from  West- 
ern lines.  Heretofore  a  few  Eastern  roads  have  been 
the  principal  users  of  heavy  sections,  but  two  North- 
western lines  have  made  130  lb.  A.  R.  E.  A.  rails  their 
standard  on  curves  and  paii:s  of  the  road  subject  to 
heavy  traffic.  One  of  these  lines  has  specified  for  4000 
tons  of  this  section  against  its  1923  contract.  A  South- 
western road  is  laying  110  lb.  A.  R.  E.  A.  sections  on  a 
large  portion  of  its  system  and  has  specified  for  30,000 
tons  against  its  contracts. 

standard    Bessemer   and   open-heartli   rails.    $43 ; 

light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 

mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.S5c.  to  3c..  mill :  track 

bolts  with   square   nuts,    3.S5c.    to   4c..    mill  :    iron   tie 

plates.    2.50c. ;    steel    tie    plates,    2.35c.,    f.o.b.    mill : 

angle  bars,  2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.50c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.50c.  base. 
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\Vire  Products. — The  loading  interest  has  been  un- 
able to  increase  its  operations  above  a  60  per  cent  rate 
for  the  mills  which  are  running,  with  the  result  that 
the  gap  between  production  and  demand  is  still  wide. 
There  are  no  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers  and 
shipments  from  mills  pass  almost  directly  into  the 
hands  of  ultimate  users.  Demand  for  wire  products  is 
good  in  practically  all  territories  except  the  Northwest, 
where  crops  were  short.  Prices  are  unchanged.  As 
is  customary  at  this  season,  spring  terms  are  out  on 
wire  fencing,  but  not  on  other  products.  Demand  for 
wire  rods  is  good  and  prices  range  from  $47.50  to  $50, 
Pittsburgh.  For  mill  prices  on  wire  products,  see  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,,  page  1309. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  ChicaRo:  No.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire,  $3.30  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.45  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90    per    keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  are  coming  in  satis- 
factory volume  and  bolt  and  nut  makers  look  forward 
to  a  busy  first  quarter.  The  automobile  industry  is 
active  and  conditions  in  agricultural  districts  are  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  they  have  been  painted  except  in  the 
Northwest.  The  September  discounts  still  rule  in  this 
market. 

Jobbers  quote  structin-al  rivets,  3, Toe. ;  boiler 
rivets,  3.S5c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in..  50  per 
cent  off:  larger  sizes..  50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to  "~ 
%  X  6  in.,  45  off;  larger  sizes.  45  off;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off;  blank 
nuts,  $2.75  off;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,   55   per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — Demand  for  sheets  for  early  shipment  is 
less  active,  but  this  is  to  be  expected  as  consumers  pre- 
pare to  take  their  inventories.  Local  mills  are  booked 
through  the  quarter  and  are  unable  to  take  on  any  ad- 
ditional tonnage  except  occasional  gages  which  will  fit 
into  existing  rolling  schedules.  The  independent  mill 
has  not  yet  announced  its  first  quarter  prices,  but  in 
view  of  pressure  from  customers,  expects  that  it  will 
prove  necessary  to  allocate  its  output  for  the  three 
months  period.  Outside  mills  are  no  longer  obtaining 
premiums  on  business  taken  in  this  territory. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  28  black,  2.50c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34e.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed,   4.S5c.    for   black   and    5.85c.    for    galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Although  lettings  fell  off  during 
the  week,  there  is  considerable  pending  business  and 
several  attractive  new  projects  are  coming  up  for  bids. 
The  building  industry  promises  to  be  active  throughout 
the  winter,  but  prices  of  reinforcing  bars  are  weak. 
The  nominal  quotation  is  of  2.50c.  local  warehouse,  but 
2.25c.  would  appear  to  be  closer  to  the  actual  market 
in  view  of  numerous  recent  concessions.  Awards  in- 
clude: 

Library  Bureau  building,  Chicago,  200  tons,  to  Kalman 
Steel  Co. 

Charles  32.  Mitchell  residence.  Tuxedo  Park,  near  New 
Tork,  100  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  grade  separation  work,  near 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,   100  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Atherton  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  175  tons,  to  Cor- 
rugated Bar  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Sewage  disposal  plant.  Indianapolis,  1250  tons,  bids  on 
general  contract  to  be  taken  Nov.  14. 

Primalt  Products  Co.  building,  Chicago,  200  tons,  bids  on 
general  contract  to  be  closed  Nov.  13. 

Printing  building  for  Tony  Rubovitz.  Chicago,  200  tons. 

Greenwood  School,   St.   Paul,   Minn..  200  tons. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  are  more 
numerous  than  for  several  weeks  and  the  amount  of 
pending  business  continues  to  expand.  In  this  city, 
$50,000,000  worth  of  work  in  large  buildings  alone  is 
being  figured  on  and  it  is  believed  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  structures  will  go  ahead.  Prices  on  plain  mate- 
rial remain  unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouse. 

Steel  Castings. — The  market  is  spotty  with  Western 
foundries  well  booked  while  plants  in  some  sections 
of  the  East  are  not  so  well  situated.    This  is  accounted 


for  by  the  fact  that  most  recently  railroad  car  lettings 
have  been  by  Western  roads.  Some  rolling  mill  busi- 
ness is  pending  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  however,  and 
this  may  serve  to  balance  the  situation.  No  changes  in 
discount  are  looked  for  outside  of  the  advance  of  a 
few  specific  items  which  are  now  out  of  adjustment, 
such  as  striking  castings  and  center  fillers  for  freight 
cars. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  still  weak,  although 
price  declines  are  less  general  than  a  week  ago.  Except 
for  a  purchase  of  about  15,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  by 
a  steel  mill,  consumer  buying  has  been  light.  Demand 
for  iron  mill  grades  is  slack  because  of  the  idic-ness 
of  one  mill  and  curtailed  operations  of  others.  Foun- 
dries are  withholding  purchases  of  cast  scrap  because 
they  expect  further  declines  in  sympathy  with  pig  iron. 
Malleable  users  covered  their  needs  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  some  time  ago  and  prices  have  been  sustained  by 
the  purchases  of  brokers  to  fill  their  contracts.  Rail- 
road offerings  include  the  Northern  Pacific,  1500  tons, 
and  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  1000  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows ; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $23.00  to  $23.50 

Cast   iron  car   wheels 25.00  to  25.50 

Relaying  rails,   56   and   60   lb....  26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65-lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  22.00  to  22.50 

Rails  for  rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.50  to  21.00 

Heavj-   melting   steel 17.50  to  18.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards    cut 

apart     17.50  to  18.00 

Shoveling  steel    17.25  to  17.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.00  to  12.50 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet 15.00  to  15.50 

Axle  turnings    15.50  to  16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 22.00  to  22.50 

Steel  angle  bars 17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  22.00  to  22.50 

Iron  car  axles 24.50  to  25.00 

Steel   car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    2   busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

Cut  forge    15.50  to  16.00 

Pipe  and  flues 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers 19.50  to  20.00 

Coil    springs     21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1  machinery  cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1    railroad  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.50  to  18.00 

Li;',omotive  tires,  smooth 17.50  to  18. OT 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast  borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Stove  plates    16.50  to  17.00 

Grate  bars    16.00  to  16.50 

Brake  shoes   16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    21.00  to  21.50 

Agricultural    malleable    21.00  to  21.50 


The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  ex- 
pects to  occupy  its  new  six-story  general  office  building 
next  March,  and  largely  abandon  its  offices  in  the  Stam- 
baugh  Building.  The  office  structure  is  being  erected 
on  West  Federal  Street,  Youngstown,  opposite  the 
company's  open-hearth  department.  Concentration  of 
offices  at  the  plant  in  one  building  is  expected  to  prove 
beneficial  from  the  standpoints  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 


The  Blackwood  Electric  Steel  Corporation,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  organized  to  build  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  alloy  steel  castings.  The  company 
will  build  a  foundry  250  x  140  ft.  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  install  an  electric  melting  furnace.  Officers  have 
been  elected  as  follows :  President  and  general  man- 
ager, F.  S.  Blackwood,  president  of  the  Farrell-Cheek 
Foundry  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio;  vice-president  and  sales 
manager,  P.  T.  Thomas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  E.  D.  Kibley,  Parkersburg. 


Two  steel  stocking  trestles,  with  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 300,000  tons  of  ore,  are  under  construction 
at  the  Athens  mine  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co., 
near  Negaunee,  Mich.  The  Worden-Allen  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee has  the  contract  for  the  steel. 


A  committee  on  leather  belting  is  to  be  organized  by 
the  .American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  to  cover 
standards  for  leather  belting  for  power  transmission. 
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Finislu'd  Material  Demand  Notably  Liglit^ — 

Plate  Mills  in  Need  of  Orders 

New  York,  Nov.  14 — The  New  York  Air  Brake  Co. 
has  bought  2500  tons  of  domestic  iron  for  December- 
January  delivery  and  the  Crane  Co.,  Bridgeport,  1000 
tons  of  foreign  iron  for  prompt  delivery.  Other  sales 
have  been  for  small  tonnages  and  the  total  for  the  week 
is  not  large.  Buyers  continue  to  cover  only  for  early 
requirements  and  are  awaiting  a  further  decline  in 
prices.  Keports  from  the  South  indicate  sharp  reduc- 
tions on  southern  iron.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $29 
still  seems  to  be  the  minimum,  but  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  a  lower  price  would  be  named  on  any  con- 
siderable tonnage.  At  Buffalo  $28  is  the  usual  quota- 
tion. Virginia  prices  are  still  undetermined.  In  foreign 
iron,  quotations  are  from  $29  to  $29.50  on  Scotch  and 
$27  to  $28  on  Continental  grades  and  there  is  very 
little  activity.  Inquiries  for  domestic  iron  include 
several  lots  of  from  500  to  700  tons  of  malleable. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
iiom  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  iiuii.  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  Mo.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to 

3.25     $33.27  to  $34.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.7&     32.27  to    33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75   to 

2.25     31.27  to    32.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.91 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  con- 
fined to  small  lots,  mostly  British  alloy,  at  regular  quo- 
tations. Sales  of  spiegeleisen  have  also  been  light, 
made  up  partly  of  the  domestic  and  partly  of  the  foreign 
product.  There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  ,'JO  per  cent 
ferrosilicon,  amounting  to  200  to  300  tons,  prices  rang- 
ing from  $75  to  $80,  delivered.  Should  the  market  con- 
tinue to  advance,  it  may  be  possible  for  sales  of  the 
imported  alloy  to  be  resumed.  Contracts  for  1923  have 
not  yet  been  negotiated.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,   domestic,   furnace,   nom- 
inal   per  ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  c.i.f..  per  ton... $67. 50 
Spiegeleisen.  17  to  19  per  cent  furnace.  .  .$38.00 
Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $38.00  to  $39.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per   cent,    delivered,    per 

gross  ton,   carloads $75.00  to  $80.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 
„  86c.  to  95c. 
Ferrochrommm,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to   70   per   cent   Cr.,   per   lb.    Cr.,    deliv- 
ered     12c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 

„  dium     $3.50  to  $4.09 

Ferrocarbontltanium.  15  to  18  per  cent,  in 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200.00 

Ores 
Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  c.i.f  .29c.  to  30c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates,   nominal    $7.50  to  $8.00 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  CraOj,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard. $18. 00  to  $25.00 
Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates, 

per    lb.    of   M0S2,    New    York 55c.  to  60c. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Private  purchasing  continues  ac- 
tive, but  municipal  inquiries  for  delivery  this  year  have 
about  ceased.  A  few  feelers  on  price  are  reported  to 
have  come  out  on  pipe  for  delivery  in  the  spring,  but 
the  tendency  is  evidently  to  delay  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices,  as  a  result 
of  lower  pig  iron  quotations.  We  quote  per  net  ton, 
f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and 
larger,  $54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with 
$4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Business  in 
soil  pipe  is  good,  but  makers  here  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  discounts  from  list  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  of  lower  prices  quoted  by  southern 
makers,  who  have  been  quoting  55  per  cent  off  list 
Birmingham  base.  Considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
permits  for  shipments  because  of  the  railroad  em- 
bargoes, is  reported.  The  new  discounts  being  offered 
on  pipe  in  this  district  from  both  southern  and  northern 
makers,  delivered  New  York,  are  as  follows:  2  to  6-in 
standard  33  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heav-y  43  to 
45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business — Judging  by  transactions  of 
the  first  part  of  this  month,  most  warehouses  in  this 
district  will  find  November  business  better  than  October 


sales.  October,  however,  was  with  most  dealers,  not  as 
prosperous  a  month  as  September.  Warehouses  still 
encounter  difficulty  in  obtaining  shipments  from  mills 
because  of  the  embargoes  and  report  their  stocks  low  in 
some  sizes  of  certain  materials.  Sales  of  structural 
steel  are  still  a  large  item.  The  sheet  market  is  ap- 
preciably weaker.  Although  the  greater  number  of 
warehou/ies  in  this  district  are  officially  quoting  4.90c. 
and  5.90c.  per  lb.  base  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets 
respectively,  the  current  price  justified  by  sales  is  un- 
doubtedly 4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.  base  and  even  this 
quotation  is  stated  to  have  been  shaded  on  satisfactory 
orders.  Good  business  is  reported  in  brass  and  copper. 
Sellers  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  continue  to  re- 
port unusual  activity  in  sales  of  steel  pipe.  This  is 
partly  attributed  to  the  extension  of  home  building  into 
the  winter  season  in  order  to  gain  the  exemption  on 
taxes  allowed  for  10  years  by  the  city  on  all  homes, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  in  before  April  1,  1923. 
We  quote  prices  on  page  1334. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  quiet  and  quota- 
tions continue  unchanged  at  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.  on 
18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  with  special 
brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Not  in  a  considerable  time 
has  the  demand  for  steel  been  so  light.  In  plates  there 
is  practically  no  business  and  some  of  the  mills  have 
only  a  few  weeks'  work  ahead.  The  mill  position  on 
other  products  is  much  better.  In  bars,  wire  products, 
tubular  goods,  tin  plate  and  sheets,  there  is  a  good  vol- 
ume of  orders  on  the  books  and  the  mills  are  not  seri- 
ously concerned  over  present  lack  of  demand.  Condi- 
tions are  getting  easier  for  the  consumer  except  as  to 
deliveries,  which  are  still  delayed  because  of  railroad 
congestion  and  lack  of  cars.  Several  companies  which 
own  cars  are  using  them  to  haul  steel  from  Pittsburgh 
and  other  districts  to  points  of  consumption.  One  con- 
tracting firm  in  New  York  recently  bought  25  bad-order 
cars,  rebuilt  them  and  is  now  using  the  equipment  for 
hauling  fabricated  steel  to  jobs  on  which  it  is  engaged 
in  New  York.  Prices  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars  are 
unchanged.  On  the  ordinary  run  of  orders  the  niling 
price  is  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  all  three  products,  but  it  is 
possible  to  shade  this  on  especially  desirable  tonnages. 
The  fact  is  that  few  such  concessions  are  being  made 
by  the  mills  because  of  the  lack  of  attractive  business. 
Structural  steel  is  the  only  commodity  in  which  there 
has  been  renewed  activity.  Inquiries  and  orders  dur- 
ing the  past  week  show  somewhat  of  a  gain  over  pre- 
ceding weeks.  Bar  iron  is  quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  by 
Eastern  mills  but  this  price  would  be  shaded  on  attrac- 
tive lots.  The  Truscon  Steel  Co.  has  been  awarded  1200 
tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Chev- 
rolet Motor  Car  Co.  at  Buffalo. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes  and 
steel   plates.   2.34c.  :   bar   iron,   2.34c. 

Coke. — By-product  coke  is  now  quoted  at  $14.84  to 
$14.91,  delivered,  Newark  and  Jersey  City  points,  a  re- 
duction of  $2  since  last  week.  Connellsville  grades  are 
quoted  at  $8.50  to  $9.50  and  furnace  grades  from  $7  to 
$8.  Activity  of  copper  smelters  has  developed  a  quota- 
tion as  low  as  $5.75  to  $5.85  on  coke  analyzing  1.50  per 
cent  sulphur. 

Old  Material. — The  weakness  that  has  been  evident 
for  some  time  is  developing  into  a  distinct  downward 
tendency  in  prices.  Dealers  and  brokers  are  not  in- 
clined to  make  purchases  at  any  price  unless  orders 
are  in  hand.  What  little  activity  is  evident  is  largely 
in  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  and  railroad  steel.  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  is  receiving  shipments  for  which 
dealers  are  paying  $20  per  ton  delivered  Pittsburgh, 
which  with  a  freight  rate  of  $5.17  would  tend  to 
establish  a  buying  price  of  $14.83  per  ton.  New  Y'ork, 
on  heavy  melting  steel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  specifies  railroad  steel  and  dealers  are 
paying  only  $16.50  per  ton,  delivered  Bethlehem,  on  this 
quality,  which  with  the  $2.65  freight  rate  established  a 
buying  price  New  York  of  $13.95  on  railroad  steel. 
However,  the  price  being  paid  for  shipment  to  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  is  about  the  high  point  of  this 
market,  for  a  Woirton  mill,  taking  the  same  rate,  is 
paying  only  $18.50  per  ton,  delivered.  A  fair  estimate 
of  the  market  on  heavy  melting  steel  is  $13  to  $14  per 
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ton  and  on  railroad  steel  $14.25  to  $14.75  per  ton.  A 
Milton,  Pa.,  mill  is  still  offering  $14.50  per  ton  for 
specification  pipe,  which  with  a  $3.80  freight  rate, 
figures  back  to  $10.70  per  ton  as  a  buying  price  New 
York.  A  fair  estimate  of  this  market  is  $10.50  to  $11, 
with  the  tendency  toward  weakness. 

Buying  prices  per  grross  ton,  New  York,  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $13.00  to  $14.00 

oieei     raiis,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    14.25  to    14.75 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 21.00  to    22.00 

Steel   car  axles No  market 

Iron    car   axles 26.00  to    27.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

Wrought  iron  track 14.25  to    14.75 

Forge  nre   11.00  to    11.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought,    long 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    11.75  to    12.25 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 11.75  to    12.25 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove   plate    13.00  to    13.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable    oast     (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.00  to    17.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quotinj;  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow: 

No.   1   iii.irhiii.  ry  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  li.  ivv  cist   (columns,  build- 
ing in.Tttri.ils,  etc.).  cupola  size  17.50  to    18.00 
No.  1   lieavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    13.50  to    14.00 


Boston 


Domestic  Furnaces  Cut  Prices,  But  Foreign 

Pig  Iron  Sellers  Get  the  Business 

Boston,  Nov.  14. — Further  concessions  by  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  furnaces  the  past  week  failed 
to  attract  many  buyers.  Sales  of  Alabama  iron  were 
more  than  the  combined  sales  of  Buffalo  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  included  one  lot  of  1000  tons  of  sili- 
con 3.25  to  3.75.  Sales  of  foreign  iron  totaled  approxi- 
mately 6000  tons,  mostly  Continental,  and  included  one 
2000-ton  lot  and  two  500-ton  lots,  all  French,  being  sili- 
con 2.50  to  3.00  at  around  $28  c.i.f.,  Boston,  duty  paid. 
Sales  of  all  kinds  of  iron  amounted  to  about  9000  tons, 
the  lax'gest  for  any  similar  period  in  more  than  a  month. 
Included  are  200  tons  of  Northern  malleable  at  $28,  Buf- 
falo base,  bought  by  a  New  Hampshire  maker  of  ma- 
chinery. The  market  for  Virginia  iron  is  lifeless 
inasmuch  as  eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  can  be  landed  in 
New  England  at  more  than  $4  less  than  Virginia,  while 
the  differential  on  Buffalo  is  more  than  $3  and  on  for- 
eign iron  about  $8,  and  even  Alabama  irons  are  cheaper 
when  laid  down  in  New  England.  Cuts  made  by  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  furnaces  the  past  week 
brought  prices  about  $2  nearer  those  quoted  on  iron 
landed  here  on  foreign,  but  there  remains  an  average 
differential  of  about  $4  in  favor  of  foreign.  Most  of 
the  foreign  iron  sold  since  last  reports  went  to  Connec- 
ticut melters.  Contrary  to  earlier  reports,  the  Cromp- 
ton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  not 
covered  its  requirements  and  is  said  to  have  offers  of 
foreign  iron  at  around  $26  on  dock,  plus  duty.  A  Mas- 
sachusetts textile  machinery  maker  is  in  the  market 
for  500  tons  No.  IX  iron. 

We  quote  delivered  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

Eastern  Penn.,   sil.   2.25   to   2.75.  .$32.15  to  $34.65 
Eastern  Penn..  sil.   1.75   to  2.25..    31.65  to    33.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 33.41  to    35.41 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75   to    2.25 32.91  to    34.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sfl.   1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60 

Iron  Imports. — During  the  week  ending  Nov.  11  no 
foreign  iron  was  received  at  this  port,  whereas  in  the 
previous  week  3350  tons  of  Scotch,  4260  tons  of  Belgian 
and  4200  tons  of  English,  a  grand  total  of  11,810  tons 
was  received.  At  least  one  cargo  is  due  this  week,  ap- 
proximately 4000  tons  of  Scotch  iron. 

Coke. — Although  the  Connellsville  foundry  coke 
market  has  weakened  noticeably  since  Nov.  1,  New 
England  producers  of  by-product  fuel  have  not  changed 
their  price  since  then,  both  quoting  on  a  basis  of  $16 
deliyered  within  the  $3.10  freight  zone,  or  approximate- 


ly $2.50  a  ton  above  the  Connellsville  market.  New 
England  coke  producers,  however,  have  an  advantage 
over  Connellsville  inasmuch  as  they  can  guarantee  de- 
livery, while  the  Connellsville  cannot.  Approximately 
4000  tons  of  English  foundry  coke  was  unloaded  at  this 
port  the  past  week,  all  of  which  is  sold  to  interests 
other  than  foundry. 

Warehouse  Business. — Little  of  the  unusual  is  trans- 
piring in  warehouse  business  anywhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. Warehouse  outgo  is  holding  its  own,  running  well 
above  tonnages  moved  a  year  ago,  yet  slightly  behind 
records  established  two  and  three  months  back.  Stocks 
are  ample  for  immediate  requirements,  but  inasmuch  as 
shipments  from  mills  have  slowed  up  materially  the 
past  ten  days,  apprehension  is  felt  in  some  quarters  re- 
garding supplies  next  month.  Individual  orders  placed 
with  warehouses  are  small,  but  the  real  strength  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  volume  of  aggregate  orders  pass- 
ing. Prices  are  reported  as  very  steady  all  down  the 
line. 

Jobbers  quote :  Soft  steel  bars.  $3,065  per  100  lb. 
base-  flats,  $3.85;  concrete  bars,  3.I6V2C. ;  structural 
steel,  $3,065  to  $3.50  ;  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.85  ;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50;  crucible  spring  steel, 
$12  ;  steel  bands,  $4.25  ;  hoop  steel,  $4.75  ;  cold  rolled 
steel,   $4   to  $4.50-  refined  iron,   $3,065;  best  refined 
iron.   $4.50:   Wayne  iron,   $5.50;   Norway   iron,    $6.60 
to   $7.10:   plates,    3.16';.c.   to   $3.35;   No.    10    blue  an- 
nealed sheets,   $4.15  pe"r   100   lb.   base;   No.   28  black 
sheets,  $5.40  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 
Finished  Material. — Bars,  plates  and   sheets  are  in 
limited  demand,  with  the  undertone  of  prices  possibly 
steadier,  the  tendency  to  shade  being  less  noticeable. 
Structural  steel  sales  are  limited  at  the  moment,  150 
tons  awarded  by  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Boston,  to 
the  Ornamental  Iron  Co.,  Boston,  for  a  Northampton, 
Mass.,    hospital    represents   the    largest   award    locally 
since  last  reports.  Approximately  7700  tons  is  expected 
to  close  within  ten  days,  however,  and  additional  ton- 
nages are  in  the  making.    The  Maine  Central  Railroad 
has    placed    orders    for   seven   baggage   cars   with   the 
Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  Standard 
Steel    Car   Co.,   subsidiary,   and   for   460    miscellaneous 
freight  cars,  with  the  Keith  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Sagamore, 
Mass.,  another  subsidiary.     In  addition  this  carrier  has 
ordered  50  gondola  cars  and  eight  10-wheeled  type  loco- 
motives   from    concerns    outside     New     England.     The 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  miscel- 
laneous locomotive  equipment,  and  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Co.  for  two  large  ash  hoppers. 

Old  Material. — New  business  in  old  material  was  at 
a  standstill  the  past  week,  and  buying  against  old  con- 
tracts was  limited  to  comparatively  few  hundreds  tons 
of  miscellaneous  scrap.  A  limited  tonnage  of  heavy 
melting  steel,  for  shipment  to  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
was  taken  at  $14  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  or  $1  better  than 
was  paid  the  previous  week.  Mixed  borings  and  turn- 
ings changed  hands  at  $12  shipping  point,  this  price 
representing  an  advance  of  $1.  Small  tonnages  of  ma- 
chine shop  turnings  and  malleable,  included  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  week,  cost  buyers  last  week's  full  top  prices. 
Based  on  these  few  transactions,  it  appears  the  market 
tn  general  is  firmer,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  sizable 
tonnage  moving.  Cast  iron  borings,  for  chemical  pur- 
poses, apparently  are  the  one  weak  spot  in  the  market. 
Several  car  lots  early  in  the  week  were  taken  at  $18 
.'ihipping  point,  but  during  the  past  few  days  buyers 
have  dropped  their  bids  $1.  The  Watertown,  Mass., 
Arsenal  has  sold  2000  tons  of  scrap  material  in  three 
lots  to  Perry,  Buxton  &  Doane  Co.,  Boston,  and  Gordon, 
Goose  &  Gerber  Co.  and  J.  Lipsitz  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuming  points : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $22.50 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove  plate 17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $13.50  to  $14.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought  pipe   (1   in.  diam.,  over 

2  ft.  long) 11.00  to    12.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill.  .  .    13.50  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 17.00  to    18.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turn- 
ings         11.00  to    12.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton    10.50  to    11.00 

Shafting    19.00  to    19.50 

Street  car  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Street  car  wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Rails  for  rolling 15.50  to    16.00 
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Sales  of  Southern  Pig  Iron  Made  at  $23 — 

Market  Dull  and  Weak 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  14. — The  pig  iron  market  is  dull 
and  weak,  and  buying  continues  chiefly  for  carload 
lots  for  prompt  shipment.  On  these  orders,  prices  show 
little  change,  but  a  round  tonnage  can  be  purchased 
at  much  lower  than  recent  prices.  It  is  reported  that  a 
Michigan  melter  bought  500  tons  of  Southern  resale 
iron  for  November  and  December  shipment  on  a  basis 
of  $24,  Birmingham,  and  one  furnace  has  sold  1000  tons 
at  $23  for  this  year  and  is  quoting  $24  for  first 
quarter.  On  Northern  irons,  while  $30  appears  to 
be  the  market,  shading  of  this  price  is  reported, 
and  a  sale  of  a  small  tonnage  at  50c.  under  this 
figure  was  made  by  an  Ohio  stack.  An  Indiana  melter 
bought  200  tons  of  malleable  last  week  at  $:J0,  southern 
Ohio  furnace,  and  an  Indianapolis  car  manufacturer 
bought  200  tons  of  foundry  at  $30,  Chicago.  These  were 
the  outstanding  sales  in  the  local  market.  Several  in- 
quiries for  200  to  300  tons  are  current,  and  an  Illinois 
melter  is  asking  for  1000  tons.  A  northern  Ohio  steel 
maker  has  an  inquiry  out  for  5000  to  10,000  tons  of 
basic,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  quoted  at  least  $2 
under  last  week's  market.  Another  inquiry  for  1000 
tons  of  basic  from  the  same  district  is  current.  Foundry 
iron  at  $28,  Valley  furnace,  has  been  offered  in  this 
territory.  Production  in  southern  Ohio  will  be  mate- 
rially increased  this  week,  as  one  Marting  furnace  blew 
in  on  Sunday,  and  Hanging  Kock  furnace  will  go  in 
this  week. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati : 
Southern    coke,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(base)    $27.05  to  $28.05 

Southern    coke.    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 

(No.    2   soft) 27.55  to    28.55 

Ohio  silvery  (nominal),  S  per  cent  41.77 

Southern   Ohio   coke,   sil.   1.75   to 

2.25    (No.    2) 31.77  to    32.27 

Basic  Northern 31.27 

Malleable    32.27 

Finished  Materials. — The  market  is  marking  time, 
and  only  small  orders  for  immediate  shipment  are  being 
placed.  Buyers  are  showing  interest  in  their  fi -st  quar- 
ter requirements,  however,  and  much  sheet  business  is 
offering  for  that  delivery,  but  as  prices  have  not  been 
named,  orders  are  not  being  booked  except  where  buy- 
ers are  asking  that  the  orders  be  entered  at  the  prices 
to  be  announced.  Some  shading  of  sheet  prices  by 
small  mills  is  reported,  3.30c.  and  4.30c.  having  been 
named  on  black  and  galvanized  respectively,  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  orders  booked  were  at  a  range 
of  3.3.5c.  to  3.50c.  and  4.35c.  to  4.0JOc.  On  bars,  shapes 
and  plates,  2c.  is  now  the  recognized  market  for  desir- 
able specifications.  The  only  order  of  consequence  re- 
ported during  the  week  was  one  from  a  manufacturer 
of  road  building  machinery,  who  placed  400  tons.  Im- 
plement manufacturers  are  buying  in  a  small  way,  but 
the  tonnage  from  this  source  does  not  approach  the 
total  booked  for  third  quarter.  A  fair  demand  for  hoops 
and  bands  is  noted,  and  2.90c.  is  now  the  common  quo- 
tation. Plain  and  galvanized  wire  is  more  in  demand, 
but  fence  is  inactive.  Wire  nails  may  be  said  to  be 
very  active,  this  being  in  a  large  measure  due,  however, 
to  the  poor  shipments  from  mills.  There  is  little  activ- 
ity in  the  structural  field,  no  new  inquiries  having  ap- 
peared during  the  week. 

Tool  Steel. — While  some  of  the  bigger  manufactur- 
ers anticipated  their  requirements  before  the  recent 
advance,  others  continue  to  buy  only  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  the  market  is  showing  a  fair  activity.  Prices 
are  strong,  at  75c.  to  95c.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  high 
speed  steel. 

Reinforcing  Bars.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  rein- 
forcing bars,  and  a  number  of  new  buildings  now  ready 
for  figuring  will  aggregate  a  fair  tonnage.  Prices  are 
reported  to  be  showing  weakness,  but  most  of  the  or- 
ders placed  are  at  2c.,  mill.  An  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  Kemper-Thomas  Co.,  Norwood,  plans  for  which 
are  about  completed,  will  require  about  300  tons. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  report  orders  con- 
tinuing in  heavy  volume,  and  stocks  are  showing  the 
effects    of   the   big  demand    of   the   past   few    months. 


Prices  are  firm,  and  due  to  the  scarcity,  it  is  expected 
that  plain  wire  and  nails  will  show  an  advance  in  the 
next  few  days.  Prices  on  the  heavier  products  are  un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
2.95c.  base ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c  base ;  hoops, 
4.05c.  base ;  bands.  3.S5c.  base ;  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.2oc.  base  ;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets. 
4.70c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c. ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $3.10  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails, 
$3.20  per  keg,  base. 

Coke. — There  is  only  a  fair  demand  for  foundry  coke, 
and  prices  continue  to  slip,  the  market  to-day  being 
50e.  lower  than  last  week  in  practically  all  districts. 
It  is  reported  that  some  West  Virginia  ovens  are  con- 
templating shutting  down  Dec.  1  if  prices  continue  to 
drop,  as  operations  are  unprofitable  at  to-day's  costs. 
We  quote  Connellsville  furnace  coke  $7  to  $7.50,  foundry 
at  $8.50  to  $9.50,  New  River  foundry  $13  to  $15,  Wise 
County  furnace  $7.50  to  $8,  and  foundry  $9.50  to  $10; 
by-product  foundry  coke  at  $11,  Connellsville  basis. 
We  note  one  sale  of  6000  tons  of  furnace  coke  per  month 
for  three  months  to  a  southern  Ohio  stack. 

Old  Material. — Local  dealers  report  increasing  activ- 
ity in  the  scrap  market,  wrought  iron,  cast  and  heavy 
melting  steel  being  in  fair  demand  in  this  district  and 
for  shipment  to  Southern  points.  Despite  this  activity, 
prices  continue  to  decline,  and  some  items  are  again 
marked  down  50c.,  including  rails  for  rolling,  heavy 
melting  steel,  car  wheels,  and  railroad  cast.  A  fair  de- 
mand for  locomotive  tires  is  reported,  and  prices  have 
been  advanced  $1  in  order  to  secure  supplies. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets   $12.50  to  $14.00 

Iron  rails   16.50  to  17.50 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up....  26.00  to  26.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 16.50  to  17.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.50  to  16.50 

Car  wheels   19.00  to  20.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast   borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Steel   turnings   10.00  to  10.50 

Railroad  cast 17.00  to  18.00 

No.    1    machinery 20.50  to  21.00 

Burnt  scrap    11.50  to  12.00 

Iron   axles    20.00  to  20.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  14.00  to  15.00 

I'ipes  and  flues 8.50  to  9.00 


Buffalo 

Pig  Iron  Steel  Weak,  with  Quotations 
Somewhat  Lower 

Buffalo,  Nov.  14. — Continued  weakness  in  prices  of 
pig  iron  is  revealed  through  quotations  by  several  sellers 
of  $28  for  No.  2  plain.  Such  concessions,  however,  have 
not  served  to  bring  out  any  buying,  although  all  users, 
with  the  exception  of  heating  interests,  have  only  small 
quantities  of  iron  on  hand.  One  seller  expects  a  lively 
December.  A  leading  radiator  interest  is  expected  to 
place  its  first  quarter  business  within  a  few  days,  but 
no  information  as  to  the  requirements  is  now  available. 
With  the  exception  of  one  inquiry  for  1000  tons,  there 
is  nothing  to  arouse  any  unusual  interest,  the  average 
being  for  a  carload  lot  to  100  tons.  Increased  furnace 
operation  by  one  maker  will  not  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  sales  because  the  product  will  be  sufficient  only 
to  meet  its  own  needs  and  business  now  on  the  books. 
An  inquiry  for  4000  tons  was  recently  declined  by  this 
furnace  for  the  same  reasons.  Thirty  dollars  has  boen 
done  on  a  small  tonnage  of  silicon  greater  than  3.25. 
Some  unusual  inquiry  has  come  from  outside  the  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  meaningless  insofar  as  Buffalo  meeting 
the  competition. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  prices  being  for  early  shipment: 

No.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil $29.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sU 28.50 

No.   2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 28.00 

Basic    28.50 

Malleable   28.50 

Lake    Superior    charcoal 36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Demand  for  both  finished 
and  semi-finished  material  does  not  undergo  any  de- 
cided change  from  week  to  week.    There  is  no  question 
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that  material  in  consumers'  stockrooms  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  but  that  fact  has  not  produced  any  buying  move- 
ment and  the  general  impression  is  that  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  consumers  is  due  to  a  belief  tiiat  prices 
will  weaken  soon.  There  is  absolutely  no  disposition 
toward  forward  buying;  everything  is  scheduled  for  as 
close  to  immediate  delivery  as  possible.  Premiums  on 
delivery  advantages  are  not  as  general  as  heret:ifore. 
Quotations  of  2c.  on  bars,  shapes  and  plates  have  been 
more  uniform,  but  nothing  under  2c.  has  been  reported. 
Sheets  are  quiet,  but  prices  are  firm.  Pipe  demand  is 
very  brisk  and  all  wire  products  are  especially  brisk. 
One  wire  manufacturer  has  sold  up  through  the  next 
60  days  on  all  grades. 

"We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes.  3.20c.;  plates.  3.20c.;  soft  steel 
bar.s.  .■).:0c.  ;  hoops.  4.10c.;  bands,  3.90c.;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.0.5c.:  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  ,5.S5c.  ;  black  sheets,  No.  28, 
4.S5C.  :  cold  rolled  round  shafting.  3.95c. 

Warehouse. — The  fact  that  mills  are  in  better  shape 
to  meet  deliveries  is  beginning  to  have  effect  on  ware- 
house demand,  particularly  Eastern  demand.  Although 
there  has  been  no  great  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, the  usual  seasonal  quietness  is  expected  shortly. 
There  are  no  price  changes,  and  none  is  expected  in 
the  near  future,  but  when  they  do  come  it  is  believed 
the  revision  will  be  downward. 

Old  Material. — There  is  a  lively  demand  for  railroad 
malleable,  low  phosphorus,  and  machinery  cast  scrap, 
and  few  dealers  are  unable  to  obtain  the  material  to  fill 
this  call.  The  movement  of  heavy  melting  steel  is 
rather  sluggish;  mills  are  only  partially  interested,  and 
will  not  pay  more  than  $19.50  to  $20,  while  dealers  who 
are  filling  old  contracts  on  a  $21  basis. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Hea\T  melting  steel $20.00  to  $21.00 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and   under ?l.noto  22.00 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

Car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    14.50  to  1-5.50 

Cast    iron    borings 17.50  to  IS. 00 

Heavj-  axle  turnings 17.50  to  IS. 50 

Grate  bars   16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 17.00  to  IS. 00 

Stove  plate 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

Hvdraulic  compressed    18.00  to  19.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to  21.50 


St.  Louis 


The  $25  Quotation  on  Alabama  Iron  Common 

— Few  Sales  Reported 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  14. — All  of  the  makers  of  pig  iron 
in  the  Birmingham  district,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
were  quoting  $2.5,  Birmingham,  for  Southern  iron  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  one  exception  quoted  $27.50, 
but  it  was  understood  that  it  would  have  accepted  any 
tonnage  that  might  be  offered  at  the  lower  figure.  The 
cut  to  $25  produced  no  business  to  speak  of.  A  few 
inquiries  regarded  as  feelers  were  issued,  thi  largest 
for  300  tons,  but  melters  generally  continue  to  play  a 
waiting  game.  The  melt  is  increasing,  and  business  is 
keeping  up,  but  melters  seem  unconcerned  as  to  their 
first  quarter  requirements,  orders  for  which  are  very 
much  later  than  normal.  Lower  prices  are  what  the 
meltsrs  seem  to  be  holding  out  for.  The  market  for 
Northern  iron  is  on  the  basis  of  $30,  Chicago,  to  com- 
pete with  the  make  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical 
Co.,  Granite  City,  which  is  still  quoting  $31.50  to  $32, 
f.o.b.  furnace.  Interest  in  Northern  iron  is  no  keener 
than  in  the  Southern  make,  melters  playing  the  same 
waiting  game. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.2S  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5  17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average   switching  charge   from  Granite   City: 

Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.16 

Basic     32.16 

Southern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — An  important  transaction 
of  the  week  was  .the  sale  of  4000  kegs,  involving  200 
tons,  of  wire  nails  to  a  St.  Louis  jobber.  Fabricators 
are  doing  more  business  on  smaller  jobs,  and  are  buying 


material.  A  Tulsa,  Okla.,  fabricator  bought  150  tons 
of  beams  and  25  tons  of  plates  in  this  market.  A  Kan- 
sas City  fabricator  is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of 
'/4-in.  or  heavier  tank  plates.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  2000  tons  of  tank 
plates,  which  is  the  only  railroad  inquiry  of  consequence. 
The  Texas  Construction  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  200 
tons  of  70-lb.  rails,  and  a  St.  Louis  industrial  concern 
wants  100  l(j-in.  wheels. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars.  2.90c.  per  lb.  •  iron  bars.  2.90c.  ;  structural 
shapes,  3c.  ;  tank  plates,  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.S5C. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c.  ;  structural  rivets,  3.60c.  per  100  lb.  ; 
boiler  rivets.  3.70c.  ;  tank  rivets,  fj  in.  and  smaller, 
55  per  cent  off  list ;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  per  cent ; 
smaller,  50  per  cent ;  carriage  bolts,  large,  55-5  per 
cent;  small,  60  and  10  per  cent;  lag  screws.  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;  and  tapped.  $2.75  off  list. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  coke  is  holding  up.  The  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  which  has  been  operating 
at  100  per  cent  capacity  since  Oct.  1,  is  well  sold  up 
through  November  and  beyond,  but  has  been  taking  a 
few  orders  for  metallurgical  coke  at  $12  to  $14  at  the 
furnace.     Domestic  coke  is  in  good  demand. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues soft.  No  new  buying  is  reported,  and  the  mills 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  requirements  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  only  items  which  appear  to  be 
in  demand  are  couplers,  knuckles  and  wheels,  and  these 
are  scarce.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railroad  were  the  only  lines  to 
issue  lists,  which  were  for  small  tonnages. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works. 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
^rillows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Irui!   rails    $20.50  to  $21.00 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to    22.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section. .   26.00  to    29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to    23.50 

Heavy  melting  steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    17.00  to    17.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings. . .  11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron  car  axles 27.00  to  27.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  21.75  to  22.25 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

No.    2   railroad  wrought l.'i.OO  to  15.50 

Railroad  springs 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel   couplers  and   knuckles 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to  14.00 

No.   1   railroad  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    malleable    18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Birmingham 


Market    Has    Slipped    to    S23    Base    for    Delivery 
This  Year 

.Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  14. — The  Bimiingham  iron 
market  has  weakened  again  in  price.  While  no  maker 
admits  his  own  offer  of  iron  under  $25  several  admit 
that  sales  have  been  made  at  $24.  One  maker  has 
heard  of  iron  offered  in  the  district  at  $23  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  and  $24  for  next  year.  When  taken  to- 
gether, consumers  are  offering  $23  and  one  reputable 
consumer  says  he  has  offers  from  two  makers  under 
$25.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  the  market  having 
slipped  to  $23  for  this  year.  The  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  unexpected  showing  of  a  decrease  in  yard 
stocks.  Furnace  accumulations  on  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  1 
were  as  follows:  Foundry,  90,000  and  82,000;  ma- 
chine cast,  9300  and  9400;  warrants.  1500  and  1300; 
basic,  10,600  and  9800;  total,  111,800  and  102,900.  The 
decrease  followed  better  car  service.  The  largest  in- 
dividual foundry  holdings  are  30,000  tons  and  the  next 
16,000  tons.  The  small  amount  of  basic  is  due  to  large 
operations  at  steel  mills.  Charcoal  iron  is  in  good  de- 
mand and  the  Shelby  Iron  Co.  is  disposing  of  product 
as  made. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows: 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $23.00  to  $24.00 

Basic    25.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 32.00 
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Finishing  Mills.— The  Tennessee  company  will  con- 
tinue double  turn  in  finishing  mills  this  week  with  the 
rail  mill  on  schedule  of  10,000  tons.  Independent  steel 
mills  are  on  or  near  full  turn.  The  Virginia  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.  has  taken  700  tons  for  a  bridge  at  Wallis, 
Tex.,  700  tons  for  the  Phoenix  Portland  Cement  Co.'s 
new  mill  at  Birmingham,  400  tons  for  the  Freeport 
Sulphur  Co.'s  plant  at  Freeport,  Tex.,  and  200  tons  of 
fabricated  steel  for  the  Alabama  Dry  Docks  &  Ship- 
building Co.  at  Mobile.  The  Ingalls  Iron  Works  has 
taken  200  tons  for  the  new  Lehigh  Cement  Co.'s  mill 
at  Birmingham,  a  like  amount  for  the  Redemptorist 
school  at  New  Orleans  and  600  tons  for  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  freight  house  at  Knoxville. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— Pressure  pipe  makers  are  gratified 
over  improved  deliveries  and  greater  plant  production. 
The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  booked  750  tons  for 
Marlin,  Tex.  The  base  remains  at  $43.  Soil  pipe  con- 
tinues listless  with  plants  gradually  working  to  the  end 
of  the  order  string.  The  base  is  $50  to  $55,  a  reduction 
of  .|10  from  the  high  point  of  several  weeks  ago. 

Old  Material. — Like  pig  iron,  old  material  has  be- 
come rather  listless  so  far  as  new  business  is  concerned, 
although  shipments  on  orders  are  on  the  rush  list. 
Prices  rule  with  comparative  firmness. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel    rails    J16.00  to  $17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1   cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels   18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate  16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings   9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Cleveland 


Canton  Company  Buys  Basic — Some  Conces- 
sions in  Finished  Lines 

Cleveland,  Nov.  14. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  set  Dec.  14  as  the  date  for  the  oral 
arguments  in  the  ore  rate  case  involving  the  railroad 
rates  to  upper  lake  ports.  An  extension  until  Nov.  20 
has  been  allowed  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  .Associa- 
tion in  which  to  file  exceptions  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  commission's  examiner. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Several  sales  of  billets,  sheet 
bars  and  slabs  aggregating  8000  to  10,000  tons  were 
made  by  a  local  producer  during  the  week,  at  $38. 
Some  of  the  business  was  taken  on  a  Valley  basis  and 
the  remainder  f.o.b.  mill.  The  market  is  not  firm  and 
there  are  reports  of  a  $37.50  quotation.  A  small  lot 
sale  of  forging  billets  was  made  at  $48. 

Iron  Ore. — On  Nov.  1  there  was  9,586,234  gross  tons 
of  Lake  Superior  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  as  compared 
with  9,672,077  tons  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and 
as  compared  with  9,028,708  tons  on  Oct.  1.     Receipts 
at  Lake  Erie  docks  during  October  were  4,632,542  tons 
and  for  the  season  until  Nov.  1  28,542,052  tons.    Ship- 
ments from  these  docks  during  October  were  2,928,293 
tons  and  for  the  season  to  Nov.  1  19,032,476  tons.     Re- 
ceipts for  the  season  up  to  Nov.  1  other  than  Lake  Erie 
ports  wore  9,413,180  tons  and  at  lake  front  furnaces 
at  Lake  Erie  ports  7,674,711  tons.     Many  of  the  lake 
boats  are  making  their  last  trip  for  ore  and  shipments 
will  be  nearly  over  this  week,  although  some  shippers 
will  continue  to  move  ore  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:   Old  ranee 
Bessemer.   .tH   per  cent  Iron,   $5.95  ;   Old  range   non- 
■^essemer,  51i/j    per  cent  Iron,  t5.20  :  Mesabi  Besse- 
iiier,  5d  per  cent  Iron.  $5.70  ;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
51  Vj  per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Interest  during  the  week  centered  in  an 
inquiry  from  a  Canton,  Ohio,  consumer  for  5000  tons 
of  basic  iron  which  was  placed  at  a  price  not  made 
known.  Otherwise  the  market  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. With  a  declining  market  consumers  are  still 
refraining  from  buying  iron  for  next  year  and  al- 
though January  is  now  less  than  seven  weeks  away 
virtually  no  iron  has  been  sold  for  delivery  during  the 
first  quarter.  Consumers  argue  that  high  priced  coke 
forced  pig  iron  up,  and  they  figure  that  both  coke  and 
pig  iron  will  continue   to  decline,   and   that  it  will  be 


to  their  advantage  to  defer  buying  as  long  as  possible. 
One  local  producer  has  booked  a  small  tonnage  of 
foundry  iron  for  the  first  quarter  subject  to  price  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  shipment.  Consumers  are  allow- 
ing their  stocks  to  run  low.  Sales  of  foundry  iron  dur- 
ing the  week  were  limited  to  a  few  small  lots  for  early 
requirements.  With  the  present  large  production  some 
furnaces  are  running  short  on  shipping  orders  and 
unless  the  demand  quickly  improves  they  will  com- 
mence piling  iron.  The  market  continues  weak,  al- 
though there  have  been  no  sales  of  sufficient  size  to  test 
prices.  Prices  have  settled  down  to  $29  Valley  fur- 
nace for  foundry  iron,  and  the  Lake  furnace  quotation 
ranges  from  $29  to  $30.  For  Cleveland  delivery  a 
small  lot  of  foundry  iron  was  sold  by  a  local  producer 
at  $30.50  at  furnace,  or  a  decline  of  50c.  during  the 
week.  A  few  small  lots  of  Southern  iron  were  sold 
at  $25.  Ohio  silvery  iron  is  weak,  prices  apparently 
being  affected  by  the  competition  of  the  electrolytic  fur- 
naces. Some  Jackson  County  producers  seem  willing 
to  consider  a  price  of  $6  above  foundry  iron  or  $4.50 
below  the  present  $39.50  schedule  on  silvery.  Low 
phosphorous  iron  is  unchanged  at  $37.  We  note  the 
sale  of  200  tons  at  that  price.  Some  consumers  who 
bought  foreign  low  phosphorous  iron  are  not  getting 
the  deliveries  expected  and  have  been  forced  to  buy 
domestic  iron. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham ; 

Basic    Valley    furnace $28.50  to  $29.00 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.   1.75   to 

2.25     30.75  to    31.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...    29.00  to    31.00 

Malleable     31.00 

Ohio  silvery,   nominal,   sil.   8   per 

cent 42.50 

Standard   low   phos.,   Valley   fur- 
nace     37.00 

Finished  Material. — The  demand  for  finished  iron 
and  steel  continues  fairly  good,  the  most  activity  being 
in  steel  bars.  Anticipating  a  heavy  demand  for  cars 
next  year,  the  automobile  industry  is  buying  consider- 
able material  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  present 
demand  from  this  source  is  mostly  for  bars  and  spring 
steel.  A  Michigan  automobile  company,  during  the 
week,  placed  1000  tons  of  bars.  The  independent  mill 
price  on  steel  bars  now  appears  firm  at  2c.  A  break 
below  the  common  2c.  plate  price  to  1.95c.  has  been 
made  by  one  or  more  independent  mills.  F*i-ices  up  to 
2.25c.  are  still  being  named,  but  few  sales  above  2c. 
are  being  made.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  small  lots 
of  plates  and  considerable  oil  tank  work  is  being  figured 
on.  The  demand  for  structural  material  in  the  build- 
ing field  has  fallen  off,  but  there  is  a  fair  call  for 
structural  sections  from  car  builders  and  for  various 
miscellaneous  work.  Structural  material  is  quoted  at 
2c.  We  note  the  sale  of  300  tons  of  standard  rails  at 
the  new  price.  The  car  shortage  appears  to  have  be- 
come more  serious  in  respect  to  shipments  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.91c.  :  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.01c.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.30c.; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.80c. ;  No.  2S  black  sheets. 
4.15c.  to  4.40c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  Sc.  to 
5.40c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.70c.  to  3.76c.: 
hoops  and  bands,  3.71c.;  cold -rolled  rounds,  3.75c.; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c. 

Strip  Steel. — Keen  competition  has  brought  out  a 
2.75c.  price  for  hot-rolled  strip  steel  for  early  ship- 
ment. Some  mills  are  adhering  to  2.90c.  The  latter 
price  is  being  quoted  for  the  first  quarter  delivery. 

Sheets. — Demand  is  not  active  and  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent mills  are  in  need  of  orders.  In  some  cases 
consumers  over-bought  in  the  rising  market  and  now 
find  themselves  with  excess  stocks.  There  appeai-s  no 
change  in  the  price  situation.  Some  independent  mills 
are  quoting  black  sheets  at  3.35c.  and  galvanized  at 
4.35c.  and  some  are  adhering  to  $3  a  ton  higher  prices. 
Blue  annealed  sheets  appear  firm  at  2.60c.  to  2.75c. 
Demand  for  automobile  body  sheets  continues  good. 
Some  car  builders  are  placing  orders  for  December 
shipments  which  virtually  means  for  first  quarter  re- 
quirements. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Demand  has  fallen  off  with  the 
approach  of  the  winter  season  and  there  has  been  some 
cancellation  of  stock  orders  on  which  mills  wore  slow 
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in  making  deliveries.  However,  a  large  amount  of  new 
work  is  in  prospect.  John  Gill  &  Son  have  taken 
foundation  work  for  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  re- 
quiring i;>0  tons  and  '200  tons  for  a  warehouse  of  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  been  placed  with  the 
Bourne-Fuller  Co.  Hard  steel  re-inforcing  bars  now 
appear  firm  at  2c. 

Coke. — Foundry  coke  is  weak,  being  freely  offered 
at  from  $9  to  $9.50  per  ton  for  standard  Connellsville 
makes.  Sales  are  light,  being  limited  to  consumers' 
early  requirements. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Following  a  lull  in  buying, 
demand  has  improved.  Some  business  is  coming  from 
the  automobile  companies  for  immediate  shipment.  No 
inquiry  has  as  yet  come  out  for  first  quarter  contracts 
and  some  makers  are  willing  to  book  orders  for  that 
delivery  at  present  prices,  which  are  firm.  Rivet  spe- 
cifications are  good.  Buying  is  light  and  small  lot  or- 
ders that  are  being  booked  are  at  regular  prices. 

Old  Material.^The  market  continues  dull.  While 
prices  are  not  particularly  firm,  there  is  no  decided  evi- 
dence of  weakness.  Very  little  buying  is  reported  by 
mills  and  there  is  little  activity  between  dealers,  as 
they  seem  well  cleaned  up  on  old  orders.  The  trade  ex- 
pects a  more  active  buying  on  the  part  of  the  mills  dur- 
ing the  next  week  or  two.  Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 
for  Youngstown  district  delivery  is  unchanged  at 
$21.50.  Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  have  ad- 
vanced 50c.  a  ton  and  cast  scrap  is  50c.  lower. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  fob.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows; 

Heavy   melting  steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

Steel  rails  under   3   ft 21.00  to    21.25 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 21.00  to    21.50 

Iron   rails    18.00  to    18.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    27.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting 20.00  to    20.50 

Cast  borings    15.00  to    15.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to    14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  15.25  to    15.50 

Compressed    steel    17.00  to    17.25 

Railroad  wrought 18.00  to    18.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 

Light   bundled   sheet   stampings.  .    13.75  to    14.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1    cast 20.50  to    21.00 

No.    1   busheling 12.50  to    13.50 

Drop  forge   flashings  over   10   in.   12,75  to    13.25 
Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.   12.50  to    13.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.75  to    14.00 


Philadelphia 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Nov.  14. — While  considerable  tonnage  of 
scrap  materials  have  been  bought  during  the  past 
week,  the  market,  generally,  has  shown  a  declining 
tendency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pig  iron  situa- 
tion is  reacting  on  the  scrap  market.  Melters  admit 
they  are  supplementing  their  low  stocks  of  pig  to  delay 
purchasing  their  first  quarter  requirements  as  long  as 
possible.  In  some  instances,  mills  and  furnaces  have 
purchased  scrap  to  insure  their  car  supply,  the  ma- 
terial to  be  piled  for  future  consumption.  Stove  plate 
recorded  the  greatest  decline,  showing  a  price  $4  under 
quotations  of  a  week  ago,  due  to  the  stocks  on  yards 
and  decrease  in  melt  in  the  Chicago  district.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis,  f.o.b.  cars  pro- 
ducers' yards,  excepting  stove  plate,  automobile  and 
No.  1  machinery  cast,  which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton 
basis : 

Heavy   melting   steel $15.50  to  $16  50 

Shoveling  steel    15.50  to    16.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.00  to    22.00 

Cast   borings    12.50  to    13.50 

Automobile   cast  scrap 22.00  to    24.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    19.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    16.00  to    17.00 

Car   wheels    21.00  to    22.00 


What  engineering  can  do  to  cut  the  cost  of  handling 
materials  between  producer  and  consumer  is  to  be  the 
general  subject  in  the  forthcoming  year  of  the  meetings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  material  building  division  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  In  the 
past  year  the  keynote  has  been  the  matter  of  ports 
and  terminals,  but  for  the  coming  year  less-than-carload 
and  package  material  handling  will  get  the  major  atten- 
tion, such  as  store-door  delivery  systems,  package  and 
less-than-carload  freight  handling,  junction  terminals, 
transfer  points,   etc. 


Traffic   Problems  Becoming  Uppermost  in  a 
Quiet  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Philadeli'HIA,  Nov,  14, — Transportation  problems 
are  becoming  uppermost  in  a  quiet  pig  iron  and  steel 
market.  Railroad  embargoes  are  causing  mills  and  fur- 
naces considerable  difficulty  in  getting  shipments 
through  to  their  customers.  While  the  situation  is  a 
great  deal  worse  in  the  district  west  of  Altoona,  there 
are  some  sections  of  the  East  in  which  the  traffic  con- 
gestion is  serious.  New  England  is  more  seriously 
affected  than  any  Eastern  district,  nearly  every  road  m 
that  section  having  embargoes  in  effect  which  make  it 
a  trying  problem  to  ship  material  into  those  States, 

Steel  companies  having  their  own  coal  mines  were 
threatened  last  week  with  a  partial  cutting  off  of  use 
of  their  own  cars  when  an  order  was  issued  that  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  privately  owned  cars  would  be  placed 
at  coal  mines  for  loading.  This  order  was  speedily 
rescinded,  however. 

Orders  for  steel  products  this  month  are  smaller  in 
the  aggregate  than  those  of  October.  Pig  iron  business 
has  fallen  away  almost  to  nothing,  but  the  furnaces  are 
looking  forward  to  a  buying  movement  some  time  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  practically  no  iron  has  been 
bought  for  first  quarter  shipment.  Scrap  is  weak  and 
sales  are  at  a  minimum. 

Pig  Iron. — The  end  of  the  movement  of  foreign  pig 
iron  to  the  United  States  seems  to  be  in  sight.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  of  the  year  will  see  most  of  the 
iron  which  has  been  contracted  for  landed  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Last  week's  receipts  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  were  9000  tons,  6000  from  Scotland  and 
3000  from  England,  a  reduction  of  about  4000  tons  from 
the  week  preceding.  The  domestic  iron  market  presents 
no  new  features  except  the  determination  of  a  number 
of  furnace  operators  to  put  their  furnaces  in  blast  de- 
spite the  weakness  of  prices  and  lack  of  demand.  Four 
Virginia  furnaces,  Max  Meadows,  Pulaski,  Low  Moor 
and  Buena  Vista  are  now  in  blast,  the  last  named 
having  blown  in  on  Monday.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania 
one  Warwick  furnace  went  in  blast  on  Saturday,  Robe- 
sonia  will  go  in  on  Nov.  20  and  the  Delaware  River 
furnace  is~  ready  for  lighting  and  will  probably  go  in 
as  soon  as  the  fuel  situation  has  been  ironed  out. 
Several  furnaces  are  piling  iron  at  to-day's  high  costs 
in  the  expectation  that  a  market  will  be  found  for  the 
iron  before  the  winter  is  over.  The  furnace  trade 
recognizes  the  weakness  of  the  present  situation,  but 
is  risking  over-production  on  the  theory  that  winter's 
cold  and  snow  will  so  seriously  complicate  the  trans- 
portation situation  that  they  will  dispose  of  their  iron 
without  a  loss.  Not  all  sellers  subscribe  to  this  view, 
however,  some  believing  that  iron  prices  will  seek  a 
lower  level  with  the  keener  competition  resulting  from 
incireasing  production.  Buyers  are  not  taking  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  market  and  are  content  to  buy  for 
immediate  needs  only.  Some  of  the  foreign  iron  which 
is  coming  in  is  being  sold  for  spot  shipment  to  take  the 
place  of  domestic  iron  which  has  not  been  delivered 
because  of  transportation  tie-ups  and  lack  of  cars. 
Basic  pig  iron  is  weak  and  it  is  expected  that  pending 
inquiries  for  6000  and  2000  tons  from  two  Eastern 
steel  makers  will  bring  out  slightly  lower  prices  than 
were  developed  by  a  recent  purchase  of  16,000  tons  by 
another  steel  company. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25  sil $30.14  to  $31.14 

East,  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  31.14  to    32.14 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 32.14  to    33.14 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 37.17 

Virginia  No.   2X,   2.25  to  2.75  sil.  38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 28.14  to    28.26 

Gray  forge   29.64  to    31.14 

Malleable    31.14  to    32.14 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        38.00  to    40.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    35.00 

Ore. — Receipts  of  foreign  ore  last  week  totale  1  8441 
tons,  all  from  Sweden. 
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Ferroalloys.— A  few  sales  of  carload  lots  of  ferro- 
manganese  have  been  made  by  a  domestic  producer  at 
$100,  furnace.  The  Lavino  Furnace  Co.  has  put  its 
Sheridan  furnace  back  on  fcrromanganese.  It  has  been 
making  foundry  pig  iron  for  some  weeks. 

Coke.— Blast  furnace  coke  is  available  at  $0.50  to 
$7.50  per  ton,  Connellsville,  while  foundry  coke  is  quoted 
from  $8  to  $9. 

Plates. — A  plate  manufacturer  reports  that  the  past 
few  days  has  brought  inquiries  for  several  thousand 
tons  of  plates,  but  the  situation  generally  shows  no 
improvement.  A  leading  producer  has  taken  off  four 
open-hearth  furnaces  because  of  reduced  rolling  sched- 
ules. For  ordinary  lots  the  customary  price  is  2e., 
Pittsburgh,  but  large  lots  of  tank  steel  are  to  be  had 
at  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Work  on  one  large  structural 
steel  job  in  Philadelphia  has  been  suspended  because 
of  lack  of  steel  for  erection.  Transportation  delays  are 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  Demand  for  structural  shapes 
has  shown  a  falling  off  this  month,  but  this  is  to  be 
expected  at  this  season.  The  Eastern  Steel  Co.  contem- 
plates starting  its  structural  mills  again  shortly.  Plain 
material  is  generally  quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — While  current  demand  for  steel  bars  is  not 
up  to  October  bookings,  the  mills  have  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  business  on  their  books  and  there  is  very  little 
disposition  to  shade  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  except  on  desirable 
lots  of  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  on  which  1.95c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  done.  Bar  iron  is  weak  at  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, with  some  makers  willing  to  shade  that  figure 
for  desirable  orders. 

Sheets. — Blue  annealed  sheets  are  firmer  than  either 
black  or  galvanized.  The  latter  two  grades  are  gen- 
erally obtainable  from  independent  mills  at  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.'s  prices  of  3.35c.  and  4.35c., 
Pittsburgh,  respectively,  but  blue  annealed  is  not  below 
2.60c.  for  early  shipment  and  more  frequently  2.75c.  is 
quoted  and  paid. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  on  steel  out  of  stock 
are  unchanged  and  for  Philadelphia  delivery  are  as 
follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.025c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.025c. ;  round  edge  iron,  3.20c. ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish.  1%  x  %  in.,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
^i-in.  and  heavier.  3.125c.;  tank  steel  plates,  -fli-in., 
3.33c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage.  3.85c. ; 
black  sheets,  No.  2S  gage,  4.60c.;  galvanized  sheets. 
No.  28  gage.  5.75c. :  square  twisted  and  deformed 
steel  bars,  3.15c. ;  structural  shapes,  3.125c. :  diamond 
pattern  plates,  14-in.,  4.80c. ;  -'T-in..  5c. ;  spring 
steel,  4.25c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel.  3.85c. :  squares 
and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ;  steel  hoops, 
No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.25c. ;  steel  bands.  No.  12 
gage  to  A-in..  inclusive,  3.S25c. ;  rails,  3.025c.;  tool 
steel,  8.50c. ;  Norway  iron,  6.50c. 

Old  Material. — Weakness  in  the  scrap  market  con- 
tinues, but  prices  on  some  grades  have  reached  a  point 
at  which  brokers  and  dealers  would  consider  it  a  great 
risk  to  sell  for  forward  delivery.  Current  sales  are 
mostly  of  small  lots  and  do  not  indicate  what  consumers 
might  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a  tonnage. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  hea\'y  melting  steel $16.50  to  $17.50 

Pcrao  rails    16.50  to  17.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1  low  phos.,  heavy  0.04   and 

under    24.00  to  25.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 19. no  to  20.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought 17.50  to  18.50 

No.    1    forge  fire 15.60  to  16.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    14.50  tb  15.50 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blasi  furnace  use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Jfachlne  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works    use)     15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use)    15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equlva- 

^'^nt)     15.50  to  16.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling   mills) Ifi.OO  to  16.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    22.00  to  2S.O0 

No.    1    cast.  22.00  to  23.00 

Hcav>-  breakable  east    (for  steel 

plants)     20.00  to  21.00 

Railroad   grate   bars 17  00  to  17'!>0 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.00  to  17  50 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specincations)    14.50  to  15.00 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 

Steel  axles   27.50  to  28.00 


San  Francisco 


Limited  Steamer  Space  for  Pig  Iron — Foreign 
Produce  Excludes  Domestic 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  8. — The  past  two  or  three 
weeks  have  been  rather  quiet  in  the  pig  iron  market 
along  the  Coast,  although  a  moderate  amount  of  tonnage 
has  been  placed,  perhaps  something  under  1000  tons. 
One  of  the  difficulties  ruling  at  present  is  the  limited 
steamer  space  offering  from  European  points,  and  the 
rates  charged  also  are  conducive  to  the  curtailment  of 
business.  CuiTent  prices  on  foreign  iron  range  from 
about  .$33  to  $35,  depending  on  quality,  duty  paid,  ex- 
ship,  Coast  ports.  There  is,  however,  a  liberal  offering 
of  high  phosphorus  pig  iron  in  this  and  the  Los  Angeles 
markets,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  trading  has  been 
done  at  figures  from  about  $28  to  $29,  ex-ship.  Trading 
in  domestic  pig  iron  is  negligible,  on  account  of  the 
relatively  higher  prices  and  delivery  charges  still  pre- 
vailing over  foreign  irons. 

Coke. — Freight  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  stimu- 
late buying  in  European  coke,  with  the  result  that  only 
a  moderate  tonnage  has  been  sold  for  future  shipment. 
The  market  has  shown  an  upward  tendency  recently, 
prices  on  best  grades  being  quoted  from  $18.50  to  $19, 
ex-ship,  Coast  ports.  Outside  of  the  regular  demand 
by  users  in  this  territory,  activity  is  not  very  pro- 
nounced. Domestic  coke  is  dull,  although  some  in- 
quiries have  been  made  of  late,  but  costs  are  too  high 
to  oft'er  competition  with  foreign. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  Coast  market  has  been  without 
notable  feature  during  the  past  fortnight,  but  it  appears 
that  conditions  are  tending  toward  improvement.  Sev- 
eral good  tonnages  are  in  the  market,  including  one 
for  3300  tons,  opening  Nov.  10,  in  Los  Angeles.  This 
is  a  municipal  job  and  involves  sizes  from  4  to  G-in. 
pipe.  In  the  territory  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles  there 
are  some  1500  tons  coming  up  soon,  and  about  500  tons 
will  be  offering  in  the  San  Francisco  district.  Regular 
extension  work  is  involved.  Private  business  remains 
quiet.  The  price  is  steady  and  without  conspicuous 
change  at  $54,  delivered,  on  6-in.  Conditions  in  the  soil 
pipe  market  are  good,  although  buyers  seem  to  be  hold- 
ing off  somewhat  for  lower  prices. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Conditions  have  been  un- 
usually quiet  in  this  district  of  late,  there  being  little 
more  than  the  regular  business,  and  buying  of  jobbers. 
Building  materials  hold  up  steadily,  due  to  the  con- 
tinued activity  in  construction  work  throughout  the 
State.  Prices  on  bars  are  quoted  at  $2.95  for  reinforcing 
and  $2.70  for  merchant,  f.o.b.  cars,  San  Francisco.  One 
of  the  most  notable  jobs  now  in  sight  is  that  for  a 
building  in  Los  Angeles  requiring  800  tons  of  steel.  In 
the  heavy  materials,  plates  appear  to  be  the  most  active, 
with  the  price  somewhat  easier.  Certain  of  the  large 
independents  are  naming  $2.60,  against  $2.65,  delivered, 
a  short  time  ago.  Sheets  are  unchanged  and  without 
special  feature.  Probably  the  largest  tonnage  in  the 
market  at  present  is  that  for  3400  tons  of  plates,  now 
being  figured  on,  for  oil  field  work  in  the  Los  Angeles 
section.  Deliveries  of  the  various  materials  are  im- 
proving, which  is  tending  to  settle  the  market  generally. 

Old  .Material. — .^n  upward  tendency  is  manifest, 
especially  in  heavy  melting  steel,  which  now  is  quoted 
close  to  $14  per  gross  ton,  delivered  at  consumers' 
works.  Cast  iron  scrap  is  held  at  about  $26  per  net 
ton,  delivered.  The  scarcity  of  materials  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  firm  condition  prevailing,  since  foundry 
demand  is  not  particularly  urgent.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness consummated  recently  has  not  been  noteworthy. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  undertaken  im- 
provements and  extensions  at  its  Enola  yard  near 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  cost  $900,000.  The  work  includes 
the  erection  of  a  new  steel  freight  car  repair  shop,  100 
x  620  ft.  This  company  also  proposes  the  installation 
of  extensive  waterfront  facilities  near  Norfolk,  Va., 
the  improvement  including  the  construction  of  a  freight 
warehouse  and  a  complete  rail-water  terminal,  the 
total  involving  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$3,000,000. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Piltsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,    channels,    etc 2,00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats  ' 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

Strips,   base,   per   lb 2.90c.  to  3.00c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.14 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting:,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg ?2.70 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Spring  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to  3.35 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.95 

GaU-anized   barbed,  base,   per  100   lb 3,35 

Galvanized    staples,    base,    per   keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   ( to  jobbers ) 70  Vi  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. .  .60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  ,.  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %   x  6   in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50, 10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads    50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes SOpercentoftlist 

Lag  bolts   60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts.  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller   and  shorter 45  per  cent  oft  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  .  .$3.25  to  $3.50  oft  list 

Hot   pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq..  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S.  ..  .75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2%  percent  oft  list 

Small   sizes,    S.    A.    E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.    A.   E.,    %    in.   and   larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts   in   packages 80  and  5  jter  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO.  5  and  2\i>  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50,10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap    screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    serews 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25 

Small  rivets   65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  i>er  100  lb $2,75 

Spikes,    14   in.    and   smaller,   base,   per   100   lb....  '3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb $3.85  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.35 

Angle  bars.  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt    Weld 


Inches 


to    %... 

!     ko 

R4 

to   3 

.      66 

Galv. 
23  V' 

29  ¥2 
46% 
52% 
54  V> 


Iron 
Inches  Black 

%    to    % +    7 

%    26 

%    32 

1   to  1% 34 


Galv. 
+  33 


2%  to  6. 
7  to  8 .  .  . 
9   to    12.. 


Lap  Weld 

47  Vi 


59 


51% 
47% 
46% 


2%    to    6 32% 

7   to   12 30 


Butt   Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


51 


%    

1  to  1  %  , 

2  to   3 .  .  , 


28% 
34% 

46% 
51% 
53% 
54% 


'A    to    % -flD 

%    25 

%    32 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8 . ,  . 
9   to  12.. 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
.,57  46% 


50% 
49% 
43  V. 

37% 


2%    to  4 3 

4%    to  6 3 

7  to  8 2 

9   to  12 2 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 
Lap    Welded    Steel  I  Charcoal  Iron 


21% 

2  to  2%  in 36 

2%  to  3  in 47 

314   to  13  in 52 


1  in 55 

IVi  and  IVi   in 47 

1%  in 31 

2  and  21.4   in 34 


1  Vi    in +    7 

1  %  to  1%  in 3 

2  to  2V4  in 13 

2V^2  to  3  in 18 

.    3H    to   4%    in 20 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent   is  allowed. 

Staiulard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tuies 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow : 

I    2%   and  2%   in 38 

3  in 42 

I    3Vi    to   4    in 47 

I    iVi  in.  and  5  in 39 

Bot  Rolled 

3  in 44         I    3V4  to  4  in 49 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Ttibing 

Carbon   under   0.30,   base 85  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base S3  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  ppr  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 13 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

2V4-in.  O.D.  12  gage.,..  16 
2Vi-in.  O.D.  11  gage 17 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2Vi-in.  O.D.  10  gage 19 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 34 

lV,-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 

5V'>-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box 


Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 

S-lb.  coating   $9.30    I    25-lb.   coating  I.    C $ 

8-lb,   coating  I.   C 9.60        30-lb.   coating  I.   C 

15-lb.   coating  I.   C 11.80    1    35-lb.   coating  I.  C 

20-lb.   coating  I.   C 13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.   C 

Sheets 

Blue  Ainiealed 

No.s.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  ; 

Box    Annealed,    One    Pass    Cold    Rolled 

Ko.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base,  per  lb 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.50c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


i.60c. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freijrht  rates  from  Pittsburg-h  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named,  per 
100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,  export...  n.235 

Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .  0.315 

Baltimore,   export    ....  0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic    0.365 

Boston,    export     0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,   Toungstown 

Comb. 0.19 

Detroit     0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)  .  .  .  0.705 

St.    Paul     0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver     1.275 

Denver    (pipe) 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis 0.3S5 

Jacksonville,  all  rail.  .  .  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loadmg  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  ot 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  sornewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philado-phia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  in<rot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.  :  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c.  ■  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c. :  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter  nOc  : 
over  8  in.  in  diameter.  2Vic  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
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November  16,  1922 


FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Awards  Call  for  a  Round  Tonnage  and  Numerous 
New  Sizable  Projects  Appear 

Amonir  the  fabrica:ed  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

Creedmore  (New  York  State),  hospital  at  Jamaica.  N.  T., 
inOO  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Apartment  buildins  on  East  Seventy-fifth  Street,  near 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  400  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  & 
Iron  Works. 

Factory  building  for  George  Storm  Co.  in  the  Bron.-c.  New 
York,  aoO  tons,  to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Apartment  building  on  West  Sixty-flrst  Street,  New  Y'ork, 
400  tons,  to  A.  E.  Norton.  Inc. 

New  York  Central  pier,  North  River  and  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York,  400  tons,  to  Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Naval  Academy  grandstand  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  300  tons, 
to  Chesapeake  Iron  Works. 

Government  building  at  Y'orktown,  Va..  200  tons,  to  Penn 
Bridge  Co. 

Philadelphia  &  Rcadins  bridge,  123  tons,  to  McClintic- 
Ktarshall  Co. 

Tanks  for  Mexican  Petroleum  Co..  1000  tons,  mostly 
plates,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Third  unit,  Calumet  power  station.  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.,  Chicago,  3500  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Texas  Co.,  Improvements  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  1300 
tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Hotel  building.  Reno,  Nev„  450  tons,  to  Pacific  Rolling 
Mills  Co. 

Freight  house  for  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  357  tons,  to  unidentified  fabricator. 

Kaw  Boiler  Works  extension,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  288  tons, 
work  to  be  done  by  company's  own  forces. 

Transit  shed  berth  190,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  200 
tons,  to  Austin  Co. 

Union  Terminal  Station,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  ITS  tons,  to  un- 
identified fabricator. 

Northern  Pacific,  repairs  to  a  Mississippi  River  bridge, 
127  tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Washington  County,  Iowa,  a  320-ft.  deck  truss  bridge,  124 
tons,  to  Iowa  Bridge  Co. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railroad,  repair  parts  for  bridges, 
118  tons,  to  unidentified  fabricator. 

Sugar  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  refuse  burner,  Fresno.  Cal.,  102 
tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 


Rock  Island  Lines,  two  60-ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans,  18» 
tons, 

Pennsylvania  Cement  Co.,  Portland  Point,  N.  X.,  addition, 
300  tons,  to  the  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  200  tons,  to  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

High  school,  Sharon,  Pa.,  150  tons,  to  Kalman  Construe- 
lion  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Shrine  Temple,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  350  tons,  general  contract 
to  Kaucher  &  Hodges,  steel  reported  placed  with  Virginia 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Cleveland  water  works  pumping  station,  1500  tons.  Forest 
City  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  low  bidder. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  factory  building, 
150  tons,  to  Burger  Iron  Works. 

Structural  Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  beinj;  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Tunnel  construction  for  subways,  1500  tons.  Board  of 
Estimate  of   New   York  City  asking  bids. 

Public   school    at   Trenton,    N.    J.,    300    tons. 

Virginian  Railroad,  500  tons,   for  work  at  Norfolk.  Va. 

Life  Insurance  Co.   of  Virginia,   Richmond.   Va.,   1500  tons. 

Apartment  building.  Park  Avenue  and  Eighty-seventh 
Street,  New  York,  1000  tons. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  building  on  East  Ninety-seventh 
Street.    New   York,   2400   tons,   bids  in. 

Apartment  building  at  Broadway  and  Ninety-fifth  Street, 
New  York.   400  tons. 

South  Brooklyn    .Savings   Bank.   Brooklyn,  400  tons. 

Y.   M.   C.  A.  building.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  500  tons. 

New  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  for 
whicli  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  has  the  general  contract, 
3000  tons,  bids  .soon  to  be  asked. 

Loft  building.  Thirty-fourth  Street,  near  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,   400  tons. 

Store  building  for  Revillon  Freres,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,   1000   tons. 

Apartment  building  for  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  2000  tons. 

Kansas  City  Southern,  extension  to  erecting  shop,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Kan.,    540    tons. 

Oak  Park  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  building.  Oak  Park, 
III..    250    tons. 

Public  Library,  Cleveland,  foundations,  40O  tons  of  sheet 
piling. 

Union  League  Club,  building,  Chicago,  3000  tons,  plana 
to  be  completed  about  Jan.  1. 

Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  2000  tons,  plans  not  com- 
pleted. 

Gymnasium.    Fairmount    School,    Cleveland,    100   tons. 

Six  steel  barges  for  Mississippi  River  Commission.  900 
tons,  estimated,  bids  being  taken. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Fre.sh  Inquiries  for  Upward  of  7500  Cars  and  Pur- 
chases of  2850  Cars  and  67  Locomotives 

Purchases  of  2850  cars,  an  addition  of  6700  to  8200 
cars  to  the  list  under  more  or  less  active  negotiation, 
and  inquiries  for  42  locomotives  and  sales  of  67  mark 
the  past  week  in  the  buying  of  railroad  equipment. 
Some  of  the  principal  items  are  the  following: 

The  Rock  Island  lines  have  placed  500  box  cars  with  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  <.,o.  and  500  gondola  cars 
with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  will  now  receive 
figures   on   250    flat,    500   refrigerator   and    250   ballast    cars. 

The  Pero  Marquette  has  asked  for  revised  prices  on  2500 
cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  contemplates  the  purchase  of  5000 
refrigerator   cars  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express.- 

The  Union  Tank  Car  Co.  is  Inquiring  for  500  to  2000 
tank   cars. 

The  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation  is  buUd- 
Ing  1000  tank   cars  for  its  own  use. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  awarded  800  ore  cars 
to  the  Pullman  Co.  and  40  coaches  and  10  baggage  cars  to 
the   American  Car  &   Foundry   Co. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  is  in  the  market  for  500 
40-ton    box,    600    55-ton   hopper,   and   200  flat  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  inquiring  for  35  coaches, 
2  dining  cars,  5  paasenger  and  baggage  cars,  10  milk  cars 
and    10   passenger   subway  motor  cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Is  Inquiring  for  10  Santa  Fe  and  10 
mountain   type   engines. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Rar.ge  placed  3  Klikado  type  engines 
with    the    Baldwin    Locomotiv.-    Works. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ordered  5  Mikado  type  engines 
from    the    Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  contemplates  buying  10  switch 
iM.-rines. 

The  Sugar  Land  Lumber  Co.  placed  2  switch  engines 
with'  the  American   Locomotive  Co. 

The  Georgia  Railway  is  inquiring  or  5  Milcado  typ« 
locomotives. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  is  in  the 
market  for  2  engines. 

The  Centra'  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  inquiring  for 
5  Pacific  type  engines  and  has  ordered  10  Mikado  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  1  four-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotive,  1  Mikado  type  locomotive,  1  aix-wheel 
switching  locomotive  and  2  consolidation  type  locomotives 
from    the   American   Locomotive   Co. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  ordered  10  electric  typ« 
locomotives  for  the  Mexican  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  from  th» 
American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Wlestern  Pacific  has  ordered  6  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tives from  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Perc  Marquette  Railroad  has  ordered  20  eight-wheel 
-switching  locomotives  from   the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Montour  Railway  Co.  has  ordered  4  Mikado  type 
locomotives   from    the   American   Locomotive   Co. 

The  Villa  Non-Atocha  Railroad  of  ChUe  and  the  Villa 
Non-Atocha  Railroad  of  the  Argentine  have  each  ordered 
one  Mikado  type  locomotive  from  the  American  locomo- 
tive Co. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways'  plans  are  gradually 
taking  shape  for  the  construction  of  3000  freight  cars  and 
700  refrigerator  cars,  and  orders  for  2000  freight  cars  are 
expected  from  tile  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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The  Week's  Prices 


Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  Liead 

Tin 


Zinc 


Electro-  New      New  SL  New  SL 

N»v.  Lalie  lytic*  Yorlc     York  Louis  York     Louis 

S 14.12>4  13.62l(|  36.S7%    7.15  6.85  7.47Vi    7.12V' 

» 14.12%  13.62V,  37.37V'    7.15  6.85  7.55  7.20 

1» 14.12%  13.62%  37.37%    7.15  6.85  7.60  7.25 

11 14.12%  13.62%     7.20  6.90  7.60  7.25 

1» 14.12%  13.62%  37.12%    7.25  6.90  7.60  7.25 

14 14.12%  13.62%  36.87%   7.25  6.90  7.60  7.25 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  14. 
Most   of  the  markets  are  fairly  active  and  strong. 
A  firmer  tone  prevails   in   the  copper  market.     There 
has  been  further  buying  of  tin  at  slightly  lower  prices. 
The  lead  and  zinc  markets  continue  to  advance. 

Copper. — All  evidences  point  to  the  elimination  of 
the  low  price  for  electrolytic  copper  which  has  been  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  market  for  several  weeks. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  for  early  delivery  it  can- 
not be  obtained  at  less  than  13.62 %c.,  refinery,  or 
13.87 %c.,  delivered,  which  we  quote  as  the  market. 
Some  producers  are  asking  14c.,  delivered,  but  with 
little  success.  Export  business  recently  has  been  very 
good  and  domestic  consumers  are  also  more  interested 
with  the  result  that  sales  have  been  heavier.  All  indi- 
cations, including  the  statistical  position,  point  to  a 
firmer  mai'ket.  Lake  copper  is  quoted  at  14c.  to 
14.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  Straits  tin  market  has  been  spotty  with 
dull  days  interspersed  with  active  days.  The  largest 
business  of  the  week  was  done  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  8, 
when  about  500  tons  changed  hands  at  prices  ranging 
from  36.75c.  to  37c.  Consumers  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict were  the  heaviest  buyers  at  the  lowest  price,  with 
dealers  taking  some  of  the  business.  The  metal  sold 
was  mostly  ex-steamer  at  dock  or  afloat.  About  150 
tons  of  November-December  metal  was  sold  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  London  market  has  declined  sharply 
from  the  recent  high  levels  with  spot  standard  quoted 
to-day  at  £180,  future  standards  at  £180  15s.  and  spot 
Straits  at  £181  12s.  6d.,  all  about  £7  per  ton  below 
prices  prevailing  a  week  ago.  In  a  dull  market  here 
to-day  spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted  at  36.87%c.,  New 
York.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been  1135 
tons,  with  9590  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  situation  is  siill  as  tight  as  at  any  time 
and  the  metal  is  very  scarce  fcr  November,  and  sup- 
plies none  too  large  for  December,  bookings  for  the 
latter  month  now  being  made.  In  the  week  the  out- 
side market  has  advanced  to  6.90c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.25c., 
New  York,  but  the  quotations  of  the  leading  interest 
remain  unchanged  at  6.80c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7c.,  New  York. 

Zinc. — Prices  for  prime  Western  zinc  have  again 
advanced  to  the  highest  levels  of  the  year  at  7.30c.,  St. 
Louis,  or  7.65c.,  New  York.  Several  factors  are  the 
cause  of  this.  Domestic  buying  is  fairly  good,  both 
by  galvanizers  and  brass  makers,  but  more  important 
are  the  sales  to  Great  Britain,  which  now  approximate 
11,000  tons.  The  statistical  position  is  also  a  factor, 
shipments  having  been  very  heavy  in  October  and 
stocks  having  been  further  reduced.  The  first  of  the 
year  surplus  stocks  of  zinc  were  about  64,000  tons 
which  have  been  reduced  now  to  around  18,000  tons. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  dull  and  Chinese  metal 
for  early  delivery  is  quoted  at  6.80c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
made  by  foreign  producers,  is  available  from  importers 
at  about  21c.  per  lb.,  New  York,  duty  paid.  The  lead- 
ing producer  is  understood  to  have  advanced  its  price 
Ic.  per  lb.,  bu  it  still  refrains  from  making  public  its 
seMing  price. 


Old  Metals. — The  market  is  firmer  and  business 
more  active.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.375 

Copper,  heavy  and   wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25 

Brass,   heJivy    8.25 

Brass,  light 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass.s  or  composition  turnings. .      9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.75 

Lead,    heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    4.75 

Zinc 4.75 

Chicago 

Nov.  14. — Copper,  lead  and  zinc  have  advanced. 
Offerings  of  zinc  and  lead  are  limited  and  it  is  asserted 
that  stocks  are  low.  Consumer  buying,  however,  is 
not  heavy.  In  tin,  speculation  is  still  the  rule  with 
trading  confined  largely  to  dealers.  Antimony  is  ex- 
ceedingly quiet.  Old  ineta!  prices  are  unchanged.  We 
quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.37y2C.;  tin,  38c. 
to  39c.;  lead,  7.05c.;  spelter,  7.40c.;  antimony,  8.50c., 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  cop- 
per wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.; 
copper  bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow  brass,  7c.; 
lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  4.75c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil, 
26c.;  block  tin,  30c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than 
carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Nov.  13. — Both  lead  and  zinc  continue  to  advance. 
We  quote  carlots,  lead  6.90c.;  slab  zinc,  7.20c.  to  7.25c. 
On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy 
red  brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.; 
heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  pewter, 
15c.;  tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.,  and  aluminum,  9c. 


Rome  Meeting  of  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Among  those  who  have  booked  for  participation  in 
the  meeting  at  Rome,  Italy,  March  19-26,  1923,  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  the  following: 
Capt.  George  P.  Blow,  chairman  of  the  board,  Western 
Clock  Co.,  LaSalle  111.;  A.  J.  Brosseau,  president  In- 
ternational Motor  Co.,  New  York;  William  Butter- 
worth,  president  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111.;  A.  B.  Far- 
quhar,  president  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa.; 
Frank  L.  Fay,  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.,  Greenville, 
Pa.;  John  M.  Glenn,  secretary  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Chicago;  Clarence  H.  Howard,  president 
Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Edward  N.  Hur- 
ley, president  Hurley  Machine  Co.,  Chicago;  R.  P.  La- 
ment, president  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago; 
.\dolph  Mueller,  president  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  De- 
catur, 111.;  Augustus  L.  Searle,  Globe  Elevator  Co., 
Minneapolis;  Alvan  T.  Simonds,  president  Simonds 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fitcliburg,  Mass. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  Rome  meeting  is 
scheduled  to  leave  New  York  on  the  Caronia,  Feb.  10, 
1923.  Besides  a  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  ar- 
rangements to  go  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  tour  in- 
cludes a  trip  through  Italy  after  the  meeting  and  then 
to  principal  cities  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium, 
ending  up  in  a  number  of  days  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  leaving  Southampton  on  April  28  to  arrive  in  New 
York  on  May  5.  Lacey  C.  Zapf,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  International  Chamber,  Mills  Build- 
ing, Washington,  is  in  charge. 


In  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  2,  page  1192,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Mid-City  Foundry  Corporation  had  leased  the 
plant  of  Henry  E.  Pridmore,  Inc.,  Chicago,  manufac- 
turer of  molding  machines.  It  should  have  been  ex- 
plained in  that  connection  that  while  the  Mid-City 
company  has  leased  a  foundry  at  Nineteenth  and  South 
Rockwell  Streets,  Chicago,  its  operations  do  not  in- 
terfere w.'th  those  of  thL'  Pridmore  company  in  any 
respect. 
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E.   G.  BUCKWELL 


E.  G.  Buckwell  retired  Nov.  1  from  active  connection 
with  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Cleveland,  with 
which  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated since  1899.  He  has 
been  sales  manager  of  the 
company  23  years  and 
also  secretary  since  1904. 
He  will  retain  his  interests 
in  the  company.  W.  E. 
Caldwell,  who  has  boen 
connected  with  the  Twist 
Drill  company  since  1901, 
and  has  been  as.sistant 
sales  manager  since  1916, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Buck- 
well  as  sales  manager. 
Harry  Jenson,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the 
company  many  years  and 
formerly  represented  it  in 
Philadelphia  territory,  has 
been  appointed  assistant 
sales  manager.  George 
Kast,  the  treasurer,  has 
been  made  secretary-treasurer,  taking  on  the  additional 
work  of  the  secretary's  office  previously  handled  by 
Mr.  Buckwell.  Before  his  connection  with  the  Cleve- 
land Twist  Drill  Co.,  Mr.  Buckwell  was  a  member  of 
the  retail  hardware  firm  of  McClung,  Buffet  &  Buck- 
well,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Previous  to  this  business  asso- 
ciation, he  was  a  hardware  traveling  salesman  for  Sar- 
gent &  Co.  During  the  earOy  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.,  he  spent  consider- 
able time  on  the  road  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  hardware  jobbers  and  mill  supply  houses. 

Robert  G.  Berrington  has  been  appointed  Phila- 
delphia district  sales  agent  of  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill 
Co.,  succeeding  Harry  Jenson,  who  has  become  assistant 
sales  manager.  Mr.  Berrington  has  been  connected 
with  the  sales  department  of  the  company  for  13  years, 
representing  its  interests  in  the  Central  States  and 
Canada,  but  resigned  two  years  ago  to  act  as  sales 
agent  for  a  line  of  machine  tools  in  the  Cleveland  terri- 
cory. 

Charles  E.  Beeson,  who  on  Nov.  1  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  that  company 
since  its  organization  in 
1901,  having  been  its  first 
secretary  and  holding  that 
office  until  about  two 
years  ago.  For  the  past 
three  years,  Mr.  Beeson 
has  been  a  director  and  a 
member  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  Yale  Universi- 
ty, and  for  four  years  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  con- 
ducted the  general  store 
of  his  father  in  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  which  had  been 
in  the  family  for  114 
years.  He  sold  out  this 
business  in  1896  and  be- 
came associated  with  the 
late  Wallace  H.  Rowe  in 
the  Consolidated  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  later  absorbed  by 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  Illinois,  and  went 
along  with  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  organization  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co. 

Frank  Kilmer,  treasurer  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel 
Corporation,  New  York  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  re- 
signed. Owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  corpora- 
tion's headquarters  at  New  York,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  Mr.  Kilmer  to  leave  Worcester,  which  he 


CHAKLES  E.   BEESON 


preferred    not    to    do.      He    will    spend    the    winter   in 
Florida. 

J.  F.  Hulse,  formerly  connected  with  the  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation  and  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  New  York  sales  office  of  the  latter 
at  384(5  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 

W.  C.  Reitz  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co.,  taking  the  place  of  the  late  William 
A.  Nash,  New  York.  Mr.  Reitz  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  an  associated 
interest  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel   Co. 

E.  E.  Maher  has  been  appointed  district  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Turbine  Corporation,  Wellsville, 
N.  Y.,  with  offices  at  2237  Insurance  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  The  Chicago  office  will  handle  business 
for  the  greater  part  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The 
Standard  Turbine  Corporation  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  manufactures  steam  turbines  ex- 
clusively. J.  Y.  Dahlstrand,  formerly  associated  in 
engineering  capacities  with  the  .'Mlis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  and  Kerr  Tur- 
bine Co.,  is  chief  engineer  and  manager. 

David  T.  Buffington,  whose  appointment  as  manager 
of  sales  in  the  Chicago  district  for  the  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
and  special  sales  agent  in  the  same  territory  for  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  was 
recently  announced,  is  a 
native  of  Covington,  Ky. 
He  attended  Kentucky 
Wesleyan  College,  Millers- 
burg,  Ky.,  and  before  en- 
tering the  steel  business 
conducted  a  stock  farm  in 
Kentucky  for  several 
years.  He  has  been  in  the 
tceneral  sales  department 
(if  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  at 
Chicago  for  20  years, 
soliciting  the  trade  of  fab- 
ricators, carbuilders  and 
others,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  carbuild- 
ers. As  manager  of  sales 
in  the  Chicago  district  of 
that  company  and  special 
sales  agent  for  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  he  con- 
tinues to  have  his  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Allan  L.  Cowperthwaite,  foreman  of  the  Goddard 
Works,  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Worces- 
ter. Mass.,  will  become  superintendent  of  the  wire  works 
to  be  erected  at  Dorchester,  Boston,  by  George  M. 
Thompson,  formerly  \'ice-president  and  general  man- 
ager Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation.  Other 
officials  are  expected  to  go  with  Mr.  Thompson  when 
his  new  plant  is  ready  for  operation. 

A.  M.  Kreuger,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  more  recently 
in  selling  for  Maris  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  New  York  district  sales  office  of  the 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger_  Co.,  50  Church  Street.  An- 
other recent  appointment  to  the  sales  force  in  New  York 
is  John  J.  Kennedy,  recently  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  prior  to  that  associated  with 
the  General  Ordnance  Co.,  New  York,  in  charge  of  for- 
eign sales,  and  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  Chuquica- 
mata,  Chile.  S.  I.  Roth  continues  as  New  York  district 
manager.  W.  J.  Henry,  at  one  time  construction  engi- 
neer with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr,  Inc.,  and  more 
recently  highway  engineer  for  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Highways,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  company,  which  is  in  charge 
of  T.  E.  Gallagher. 

F.  S.  Blackwood  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Farrell-Cheek  Steel  Foundrj'  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  to  become  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Blackwood  Electric  Steel  Corporation,  Parkersburg, . 
W.  Va. 
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C.  H.  Gale,  superintendent  of  foundries,  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  will  retire  from  active 
business  after  nearly  TiO  years  in  foundry  work.  Mr. 
Gale  has  been  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  for  18 
years,  and  previously  had  been  associated  with  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  having  worked  in  its  foun- 
dries at  Chicago,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  Springfield, 
Ohio,  while  his  first  connection  with  the  industry  was 
with  the  Deti'oit  Malleable  Iron  Co.  He  has  been  an 
active  figure  in  foundry  circles  and  has  contributed  a 
number  of  papers  at  conventions  of  foundrynien.  Mr. 
Gale  plans  to  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Florida  and 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  travel. 

William  H.  Blount,  superintendent  Sleeper  &  Hart- 
ley, Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  wire  drawing  machinery, 
has  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his  entire  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  Arey  &  Blount  Electric  Co., 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  electric  flashlights. 

Ogden  R.  .\dams.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  18 
months  associated  with  the  Seneca  Falls  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  capacity  of  president  and  general  man- 
ager, has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company 
and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  business  interests  in 
Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 

A.  J.  Lindemann,  president  A.  J.  Lindcmann  & 
Hoversjn  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  stoves  and 
ranges,  has  returned  from  a  three-months'  business  and 
pleasure  tour  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent. 

R.  M.  Young  takes  over  the  Philadelphia  territory 
of  the  Lancaster  Steel  Products  Corporation,  with 
offices  in  the  Franklin  Trust  Building.  Mr.  Young's 
territory  will  include  New  Jersey  up  to  and  including 
Trenton;  Pennsylvania,  excepting  the  northwestern  por- 
tion; Maryland,  Delaware  and  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Young  comes  to  his  new  post  from  a  large  mechanical 
specialty  company  for  which  he  was  assistant  manager 
in  the  Philadelphia  district. 

W.  H.  Bruening,  for  the  past  four  years  factory 
manager  of  the  Kellogg  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  resigned  to  become  a  partner  in  the  Vogt  Tool 
Works,  46  Stone  Street,  Rochester.  He  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  as  executive  in  industrial  plants, 
having  been  connected  with  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
for  several  years,  previous  to  1906  when  he  came  to 
Rochester  as  factory  engineer  with  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Co.  In  1912  he  resigned  to  become  factory 
superintendent  of  the  North  East  Electric  Co.,  joining 
the  Kellogg  company  in  1918. 

John  K.  Boll,  for  many  years  sales  manager.  Page 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  has  resigned  to  accept  an  important 
position  with  the  Wheeling  Steel  Products  Co.,  which 
will  sell  the  output  of  the  new  rod  and  wire  mills  of 
the  Whitaker  Glessner  Co.,  now  nearing  completion  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Mr.  Boll  will  assume  his  new  duties 
Nov.  16. 

F.  F.  Rohrer,  assistant  to  manager  in  the  power 
and  railroad  departments,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  contract  man- 
ager of  the  company.  Mr.  Rohrer  will  have  general 
supervision  of  all  contract  and  order  work.  He  was 
born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  22,  1876,  and  entered 
t.be  employ  of  the  Westinghouse  company  as  a  student 
in  1896.  During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Rohrer  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
appointed  to  conserve  the  production  of  turbine-gen- 
erating equipment  for  Government  needs. 

Walter  H.  Woods  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer 
in  the  Detroit  territory  of  the  motor  bearing  division, 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

W.  H.  Warren,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  in  full  charge  of  all  operations. 

W.  W.  Sayers,  who  for  many  years  has  represented 
the  Link-Belt  Co.,  910  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, in  the  home  territory,  and  later  took  charge  of 


the  locomotive  crane  department,  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  engineer  of  the  company's  Philadelphia  works 
and  Eastern  operations.  His  future  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Philadelphia  office. 

William  G.  Stowell,  formerly  production  manager, 
Coffield  Washer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president.  Other  changes  of  personnel  in  the  com- 
pany are  as  follows:  Edward  P,  Becker,  who  for- 
merly held  sales  positions  with  the  Electric  Appliance 
Co,,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Chicago  Washing  Machine  Co,, 
Chicago,  becomes  sales  manager,  Harry  W.  Hoskinson, 
formerly  superintendent  of  machine  works,  has  been 
promoted  to  factory  production  manager. 

William  H.  Warren,  formerly  general  manager  of 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  and  previously  with 
the  Gary  Works  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Trum- 
bull Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  and  Eugene  Grace,  chairman 
and  president  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  were  the  guests  of 
honor  of  Samuel  Mather,  honorary  chainnan  of  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund,  at  the  Union  Club  in  that 
city  Monday,  and  addressed  officers  and  teamworkers 
of  the  community  fund.  Tuesday  evening  the  two 
Bethlehem  officers  addressed  the  Cleveland  Bankers* 
Association. 


OBITUARY 


J.  E.  Snyder,  vice-president  Hess-Snyder  Co.,  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  heating  fur- 
naces, died  recently,  aged  77  years. 

Thomas  Johnston,  pioneer  maker  of  refractories, 
organizer  of  the  Apollo  Fire  Brick  Co.,  in  which  the  late 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  were  inter- 
ested, died  at  his  home  in  Apollo,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  6.  Mr. 
Johnston  was  later  associated  with  the  Climax  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  Climax,  Pa.,  and  in  1903  organized  the 
Apollo  Silica  Brick  Co.     He  was  91  years  old. 

W.  D.  Norton,  president  Norton  Broadway  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Cincinnati,  dealer  in  new  and  second-hand 
machinery,  died  on  Nov.  7  at  Magnetic  Springs,  Ohio, 
where  he  had  been  undergoing  treatment  for  a  nervous 
ailment. 

Thomas  S.  Patterson,  veteran  employee  McKees- 
port.  Pa.,  Works,  National  Tube  Co.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  Nov.  13.  He  was  born  in  Jedburgh, 
Scotland,  77  years  ago,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1870,  settling  in  Boston  and  entering  the  employ  of 
the  National  Tube  Co.,  that  year.  He  went  to  McKees- 
port  when  the  company  located  there  in  1872  and  had 
chai;ge  of  the  machine  shop  for  37  years.  His  nephew, 
P.  C.  Patterson,  is  chief  engineer  National  Tube  Co. 

Edward  B.  Alsop,  active  several  years  ago  in  the 
steel  and  metal  trades  in  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov,  12,  He  retired  from  active 
business  about  20  years  ago,  but  previously  had  been 
identified  with  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co.,  copper  products; 
The  Hussey-Binns  Shovel  Co.,  and  the  Hussey-Howe 
Steel  Co.,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  of^America.  Mr.  Alsop  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1835,  but  went  to  Pittsburgh  as  a  young  man  and 
made  his  home  in  that  city  until  15  years  ago. 

Porter  McMillen,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  pig  iron  industry,  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  31.  Mr.  McMillen  was  born  near  Well- 
ston,  Ohio,  and  was  58  years  of  age.  For  several  years, 
beginning  in  1886,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Well- 
ston  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  later  became  connected  with 
the  Detroit  Furnace  Co.  as  general  manager  from  1906 
to  1908.  When  this  company  was  taken  over  by  the 
Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Mr.  McMillen  was  retained 
in  an  executive  capacity  until  the  plant  was  dismantled 
in  1919. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


American  Buying  of  Pig  Iron  Almost  Over — Tin 

Plate  Stronger — Continental  Market  Weaker, 
Due  to  Exchange  Demoralization 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Nov.  14. 

Pig  iron  is  easier,  owing  to  cheaper  fuel  and  a 
cessation  of  substantial  American  buying,  but  America 
is  still  purchasing  moderate  parcels  of  special  grades 
for  shipment  up  to  March.  Home  demand  is  improv- 
ing and  consumers  are  placing  forward  contracts, 
realizing  that  a  price  decrease  is  now  improbable.  Two 
more  Cleveland  furnaces  were  started  up  last  week. 

Hematite  is  steady  on  the  expansion  of  home  busi- 
ness and  a  fair  export  demand.  Prompt  iron  is  still 
scarce.  Makers  are  well  sold  out,  as  America  made 
fresh  purchases  last  week. 

Foreign  ore  is  weaker.  Bilbao  Rubio  is  21  %s.  to 
22s.  ($4.85  to  $4.91)  compared  with  22y2S.  to  22%s. 
($5.02  to  $5.08)   last  week,  both  ex-ship  Tees. 

Steel  prices  are  unaltered  and  the  general  position 
is  unchanged,  though  there  has  been  improved  inquiry 
for  finished  iron  and  steel.  But  the  works  are  still  in 
want  of  orders.  While  there  are  practically  no  price 
decreases,  makers  are  granting  concessions  on  extras, 
owing  to  the  keen  rivalry  to  secure  business. 

Orders  for  more  boats  are  being  placed  by  the 
Orient  Line;  Vickers  is  already  building  one  20,000-ton 
ship  for  the  line.  South  Africa  has  been  buying  min- 
ing stores.  The  Indian  bids  were  too  low  and  Aus- 
tralia is  quiet. 

Continental  material  is  a  difficult  proposition, 
owing  to  exchange  fluctuations.  Merchants'  and  works' 
prices  show  great  variations.  Sheet  bars  are  being 
sold  at  £5  5s.  ($23.42)  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  and  billets 
at  £5  to  £5  5s.  ($22.30  to  $23.42)  f.o.b.  Merchant  bars 
are  selling  at  £5  17%s.  (1.17c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  India  and 
China  have  made  small  purchases  of  mei'chant  bars, 
but  overseas  customers  generally  are  getting  nervous 
[at  the  instability  of  prices]. 

Tin  plate  makers  have  advanced  the  minimum  basis 
selling  price  by  3d.  to  19Vis.  ($4.35)  f.o.b.  until 
February.  The  market  is  firm  but  general  business  is 
quieter  on  less  merchant  buying.  There  have  been  con- 
tinued speculative  dealings  and  export  sales  have  im- 
proved, Canada  having  inquired  for  large  quantities. 
Large  oil  plate  inquiries,  running  into  250,000  boxes, 
have  been  placed  already,  in  part,  in  Wales,  at  19  %s. 
basis  f.o.b.  for  January  to  March  delivery.  Tin  plate 
bars  (sheet  bar)  have  been  advanced  to  £7  10s.  ($33.45) 
delivered  in  January  to  March,  with  7V^s.  ($1.67) 
rebate. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm  on  increased  sales  and 
higher  costs,  some  works  being  off  the  market,  and 
January  shipment  the  earliest  offering.  South  America 
is  the  best  buyer,  while  last  week  the  Far  East  was 
buying  substantial  quantities. 


Japan  specification  black  sheets  have  been  sold  for 

February  and  March  shipment  at  £15  10s.    (3.09c.  per 

lb.)   f.o.b.     The  works  are  well  booked  up,  and  cannot 

offer  earlier  shipment  except  for  the  thicker  gages. 
Other  markets  are  quiet. 

October  exports  of  pig  iron  of  all  kinds  amounted 
to  129,959  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  took  92,153 
tons  (71  per  cent).  The  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
aggregated  347,128  tons. 

We   quote  per   gross  ton,   except  where   otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1     9%s.  to£l  lOVia.  $6.58  to    t6.80 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      4  17%  21.74 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4   12V4  20.63 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4  10  20.07 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge. .      4     5  18.96 

Cleveland  basic 4     0  17.84 

East  Coast  mixed 4   13V4  20.85 

Ferromanganese    15      0  66.90 

Perromanganese*    14   10          to  14    15  64.67  to    65.79 

Rails.  60  lb.  and  up...      7      5          to    S     0  32.34  to    35.68 

Billets    6   15          to    7      0  30.10  to    31.22 

.Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

"Welsh    7      0          to    7     7%  31.22  to    32.89 

Tin  plates,  base  bo.\...      0   ISU      to    0   19%  4.35  to      4.41 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    8   10          to    9      0  1.69  to      1.79 

Boilerplates   11   10          to  12     0  2.29  to      2.39 

Tees    9      0          to    9   10  1.79  to       1.89 

Channels     8     5          to    S   15  1.64  to      1.74 

Beams    8      5          to    8   15  1.64  to      1.74 

Round  bars,   %   to  3  in.     9     0          to    9   10  1.79  to      1.89 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   17     7%     to  17  10  3.46  to      3.48 

Black  sheets.  24  gage..    11  15  2.34 
Black   sheets,   Japanese 

speciflcations    15     5  3.04 

Steel    hoops    11      0          &  11   10«  2.19  &        2.29» 

Cold   rolled   steel   strip, 

20  g -.  ..    23      2%  4.61 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
flcations        15     0  2.99 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium,  Jan £4      Os.  $17.84 

Luxemburg,   Jan.    ...      4     0  17.84 

France,  Jan 4     0  17.84 

Billets: 

France.   Jan 6     0          to  £5     2s.  22.30  to  $22.75 

Luxemburg,   Jan.    ...      5     0          to    5      2  22.30  to    22.75 

Lorraine,  Jan 5      0          to    5      2  22.30  to    22.75 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany     0   UV^  3.23 

Belgium     0   20Vi  4-57 

Wire  rods,  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  : 

Belgium    7      5          to  10      "Vi  32.34  to    46.27 

Angles:  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium,    Sept 7      7%  1<7 

Tees: 

Belgium    8     5  1.64 

.Merchant  bars : 

Belgium.  Feb..  Mar..      6   10          to    6   12Vj  1.29  to      1.32 

Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...      7      0          to    7      2%  1.39  to      1.42 

France,   Jan 7      0          to    7      2^!  1.39  to      1.42 

Germany,  Dec,  Jan..      6     0          to    6     5  1.19  to      1.24 

Joists   (beams)  : 

iYance.   Jan 6     0          to    6      2  Ms  1.19  to       1.22 

Belgium    Jan 5   15          to    6     0  1.15  to      1.19 

Luxemburg.  Jan.    ...      6     0          to    6      2Vj  1.19  to      1.22 

Channels : 

Belgium    7  10          to    7   12V4  1.49  to      1.52 

A-in.  plates: 

Germany.  Dec,  Jan..     6  10         to    6  12%  1.29  to      1.S2 

Belgium,   Jan 6   12%  1.32 

Luxemburg,   Jan.    ...      6   12%      to    6   15  1.32  to      1.34 

France,   Jan 6   12%      to    6   15  1.32  to      1.34 

No.  8  gage  wire: 

Belgium    14   10%  289 


Fuel    Advancing — .\merican     Pig    Iron    Demand 

Less — Tin  Plate  and  Galvanized  Sheet 

Demand  Good 

London,  England,  Nov.  3.— The  pig  iron  market  has 
been  somewhat  quieter.  We  hear  less  of  demand  from 
America,  which  has  apparently  ceased — that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  the  better  grades  of  foundry  iron  are  con- 
cerned, but  makers  are  not  in  any  way  perturbed  by 
this,  as  they  will  be  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
even  into  early  next  year,  on  current  contracts  for  ship- 
ment across  the  Atlantic.  Fuel  prices  will  continue  to 
rise. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel  there  is  not  much  of  an 


encouraging  nature.  The  demand  in  general  still  leaves 
a  tremendous  amount  of  room  for  improvement.  Con- 
sumers naturally  are  kicking  against  the  prices  ruling 
but,  while  costs  are  advancing,  it  is  of  course  invidious 
to  expect  the  steel  makers  to  sell  at  still  further  losses. 
A  good  deal  of  business  has  been  moving  in  tin- 
plates  since  makers  agreed  to  fix  a  minimum  selling 
price  of  19s.  3d.  I.  C.  f.o.b.  Wales,  and  with  tin  prices 
moving  upward  of  late,  it  looks  as  if  tinplates  will  go 
higher.  In  the  galvanized  sheet  trade  business  is  im- 
proving, though  the  bulk  of  the  orders  taken  are  still 
far  from  the  normal  size,  but  the  aggregate  amount 
being  booked  by  makers  is  quite  satisfactory  and  some 
works  are  now  sold  out  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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SHOP  LABOR  PROBLEMS 


Topics   Discussed    at  Meeting    of    National    Per- 
sonnel Association  at  Pittsburgh 

The  human  factor  in  industry  and  commerce  was 
the  dominant  topic  of  the  first  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Personnel  Association,  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
Nov.  8,  9  and  10,  which  brought  together  a  gathering 
of  400  men  and  women,  enthusiasts  in  the  study,  under- 
standing and  dissemination  of  the  principles,  policies 
and  methods  of  creating  and  maintaining  human  re- 
lations between  those  who  employ  and  those  who  are 
employed.  The  association  is  new  in  name  only,  for  it 
has  taken  over  and  combined  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Training  and  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Association  of  America,  which  in- 
augurated the  work,  now  to  assume  a  broader  scope, 
nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Censure  for  Immigration  Law 

Immigrations  laws  came  in  for  severe  censure,  par- 
ticularly by  J.  M.  Larkin,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  who  spoke  at  the  general 
session  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  9,  when  the  general 
subject  was  "Our  Immigration  Policy  and  Its  Social 
and  Economic  Effects."  Mr.  Larkin  said  that  the  short- 
age of  laborers,  especially  in  the  Eastern  states,  was 
entirely  due  to  the  restrictions  of  the  existing  immigra- 
tions laws.  He  gave  figures  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  lack  of  unskilled  workmen  was  making  im- 
possible the  normal  readjustment  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Larkin  was  for  letting  down  the  bars,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  immigrants  be  examined  as  to 
their  desirability  in  their  native  land  before  embarka- 
tion. There  also  was  condemnation  of  the  law  at  the 
round  table  discussion  on  "Training  Immigrant  Work- 
ers," on  the  morning  of  Nov.  8.  One  speaker  declared 
the  country  would  be  a  tranquil  place  if  there  was  the 
same  observance  of  all  laws  as  there  is  of  the  "3  per 
cent  quota"  restriction  on  immigration. 

.        Training  Immigrant  Workmen 

Round  tables  on  the  subject  of  training  attracted 
rather  large  groups  and  were  productive  of  much  dis- 
cussion. In  the  training  of  immigrant  workmen,  it 
was  stressed  that  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  for- 
eigner was  important  in  that  work  was  done  better 
when  the  workman  understood  what  he  was  told  and 
thereby  became  more  valuable,  both  to  himself  and 
his  employer. 

Training  of  the  workman  from  abroad  was  funda- 
mentally a  public  school  function,  but  that  in  this  effort 
industry  should  co-operate.     Shop  schools  were  helpful 


to  making  citizens  out  of  the  immigrant  workmen,  one 
speaker  stating  that  out  of  a  class  of  700  or  800  con- 
ducted by  the  Ryan  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  189  took  out 
citizenship  papers.  Americanization  efforts  were  criti- 
cized in  that  in  not  a  few  cases  too  much  of  the  money 
allotted  for  such  work  went  to  the  directors  and  too 
little  to  the  teachers. 

Another  round  table  that  was  highly  interesting 
was  that  on  "Shop  Training,"  on  the  morning  of  Nov. 
9,  at  which  Dean  R.  L.  Sackett,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  presided,  and  discussion  was  led  by  Stanley 
Zweible,  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Zweible  said  his  company  trained  its  men  on  regular 
production,  and  it  had  attained  a  fairly  high  .rate  of 
efficiency  from  those  in  training,  with  less  loss  than 
if  the  shop  school  was  conducted  as  a  separate  unit 
and  the  product  wasted.  The  men  were  taught  simple 
blueprint  reading  and  mathematics  only  when  necessary. 
There  was  an  admission  that  the  production  of  boys 
who  were  not  "shop  wise"  frequently  exceeded  that  of 
the  trained  men.  This  was  viewed  as  dangerous  prac- 
tice by  one  speaker,  but  controverted  by  another,  who 
contended  that  it  was  good  management  to  allow  the 
boys  to  do  all  they  were  able  to  do. 

A  question  as  to  whether  the  objective  of  shop  train- 
ing should  be  for  specialists  or  all-round  mechanics  de- 
veloped that  railroad  shops  required  the  latter  type, 
while  large  scale  work  called  for  specialists.  It  was 
also  brought  out  that  if  the  effort  were  directed  at 
turning  out  all-round  men,  there  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  good  crop  of  specialists.  The  place  for  training  was 
the  shop  and  the  need  of  capable  teachers  was  stressed. 

Teachers  for  Apprentices 

On  the  subject  of  "Trade  Apprenticeship  Progress," 
speakers  urged  the  need  of  the  proper  point  of  view 
of  teachers.  The  school  should  be  in  the  industry  and 
not  industry  in  the  school.  The  best  teachers  were 
those  trained  in  industry  having  the  point  of  view 
of  industry.  It  was  suggested  that  funds  made  avail- 
able by  Smith-Hughes  law  be  sought  for  in  training 
industry  school  teachers.  Apprenticeship  should  not  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  time  service,  since  this  puts  the 
nimble-witted  boy  at  a  disadvantage  and  moreover 
makes  the  apprenticeship  unattractive,  since  to  the  aver- 
age boy  the  dollar  of  to-day  looms  bigger  than  the  dol- 
lars of  to-morrow.  State  apprenticeship  laws  did  not 
strike  a  popular  chord,  chiefly  because  of  the  fear  of 
politics  in  their  administration. 

Other  subjects  discussed  included:  Psychological 
Tests;  Employment  and  Labor  Turnover;  Economics  for 
Employees;  Health  Education;  Pension  Plans;  Job 
Analysis;  Developing  Men  for  Executive  Positions; 
Personnel  Problems  of  Small  Offices;  Foremen  Train- 
ing and  Employee  Publication. 


ENLARGING  ACTIVITIES 


American    Malleable    Castings    Association    Will 
Enter  New  Fields 

The  American  Malleable  Castings  Association  has 
enlarged  its  field  of  activity  for  the  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers and  of  the  malleable  foundry  industry  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  shop  practice  committee  which  will  in- 
vestigate various  subjects  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  malleable  castings  with  a  view  of  determining  and 
reporting  what  are  the  best  shop  practices.  The  activ- 
ities of  the  research  committee  of  the  association  are 
largely  along  metallurgical  lines.  The  shop  practice 
committee,  which  will  be  a  sub-committee  of  a  research 
committee,  will  consider  the  more  practical  shop  prob- 
lems. H.  D.  Hunter,  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  chairman  of  the  research  committee,  will  also 
act  as  chairman  of  the  shop  practice  committee. 

The  shop  practice  committee  which  consists  of  15 
members  has  grouped  the  various  subjects  under  eight 
general  headings.  The  headings  have  sub-divisions 
covering  various  phases  of  that  particular  subject.  The 
groups  adopted  and  the  sub-divisions  were  as  follows: 
1.      Annealing:    a,    annealing     practice;     b,     annealing 


ovens;  c,  scaled  castings.  2.  Casting  Defects:  a, 
shrinks;  b,  hard  iron  cracks;  c,  slag  inclusions;  d,  pat- 
tern design;  e,  welding.  3.  Sand:  a,  molding  sand;  b, 
core  sand;  c,  binders;  d,  core  oils.  4.  Refractories:  a, 
firebrick  and  other  furnace  and  oven  refractories.  5. 
Framed  Castings.  6.  Oil  Burning:  a,  melting;  b,  an- 
nealing; c,  other  applications.  7.  Finishing  Castings: 
a,  cleaning;  b,  grinding.     8.     Galvanizing. 

Selected  for  Study 

It  was  decided  that  at  the  start  five  of  the  eight  gen- 
oral  subjects  should  be  selected  for  study  and  that  the 
remaining  three  together  with  others  that  might  be 
suggested  later  should  not  be  taken  up  until  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  on  the  five  subjects  assigned.  The 
three  subjects  which  will  not  be  taken  up  until  later  as 
decided  by  vote  as  being  of  lesser  importance  are  fin- 
ishing castings,  oil  burning  and  galvanizing. 

Each  subject  is  to  be  handled  by  a  sub-committee 
of  three  members  of  the  committee  of  15.  In  appoint- 
ing these  sub-committees  the  association  has  aimed  to 
place  at  their  heads  men  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  subjects  assigned  to  that  particular  sub-commit- 
tee. The  association  members  agreed  to  co-operate  to 
their  fullest  extent  in  supplying  the  sub-committee  with 
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the  resnlts  of  any  research  work  they  have  made,  or 
with  any  other  information  that  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  committee. 

It  was  decided  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
members  of  the  committees  could  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  by  correspondence  and  that  actual  meetings 
would  not  be  necessary  except  at  such  times  as  sufficient 
data  had  been  compiled  to  warrant  a  meeting  in  order 
to  discuss  the  information  obtained  and  embody  it  in 
either  a  preliminary  report  or  in  a  final  report  to  the 
committee.  The  shop  practice  committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  research  committee  that  the  shop  prac- 
tice committee  as  a  whole  hold  quarterly  meetings  to 
review  the  work  of  the  various  .sub-committees  and  that 
these  meetings  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  association.  The 
shop  practice  committee  also  recommended  that  the  re- 
search committee  consider  the  advisability  of  collecting 
data  for  members  relative  to  the  importance  of  prin- 
cipal supplies  that  are  used  per  ton  of  castings  produced. 
These  data  are  to  include  such  items  as  coal  per  ton  of 
iron  melted,  coal  per  ton  of  iron  annealed,  firebrick  per 
ton  of  iron  melted,  sand  per  ton  of  iron  produced  and 
information  as  to  the  consumption  of  other  major  sup- 
plies that  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  cost  of  castings. 

In  line  with  the  work  just  started  by  the  association, 
a  report  of  the  galvanizing  of  malleable  castings  is  be- 
ing prepared  by  W.  R.  Bean,  Eastern  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  which  will  be  presented  shortly  to  the  research 
committee.  This  report  will  contain  results  of  research 
work  started  long  before  the  appointment  of  the  shop 
practice  committee. 

Plant  Safety  Work 

The  association  has  also  recently  appointed  a  plant 
safety  committee  which  will  investigate  all   accidents 


of  a  more  serious  nature  in  malleable  foundries  and  will 
issue  reports  giving  details  of  each  accident  and  sug- 
gesting means  for  preventing  similar  accidents.  This 
committee  consists  of  Donald  E.  Willard,  Decatur  Mal- 
leable Iron  Co.,  Chicago;  Otto  J.  Fehling,  National  Mal- 
leable Castings  Co.,  Chicago.,  and  E.  Mannweiler,  East- 
ern Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.  This  commit- 
tee has  prepared  its  first  report  covering  three  accidents 
in  foundry  grinding  departments.  A  study  of  these 
accidents  brought  out  the  following  suggestions  that 
are  embodied  in  the  committee's  first  report: 

Revolving  Shafts :  It  is  imperative  that  the  revolving  end 
of  the  shafts  be  covered  so  that  men  working  on  adjacent 
wheels  or  otherwise  near  the  ends  of  the  shafts  will  not 
become  entangled  and  seriously  injured. 

Guards :  Emery  wheel  guards  must  necessarily  be  con- 
structed of  sufficiently  heavj'  material  to  restrain  the  flying 
parts  of  broken  wheels  and  in  addition  to  this  the  guards 
must  be  so  securely  fastened  to  prevent  their  revolving  in 
case  of  tlie  wheel  fragment  becoming  jammed. 

Balance:  A  wheel  should  be  balanced  when  originally  used 
and  tested  for  balance  occasionally,  as  it  is  worn  down. 

Work  Rest :  The  rest  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  wheel  to  prevent  parts  being  caught  between  the  rest 
and  the  wheel. 

Storage :  Emery  wheels  should  be  stored  in  dry  places  and 
should  be  supported  on  end  in  the  racks.  Straight-sided 
shellac  and  rubber-bonded  wheels  of  %  in.  or  less  in  thick- 
ness shall  be  laid  flat  on  a  straight  surface  to  prevent 
warpage. 

Inspection :  Wheels,  before  being  placed  In  service,  should 
be  inspected  for  cracks.  This  can  be  done  by  tapping  gently 
with  a  light  instrument,  and  if  they  sound  cracked,  they 
should  not  be  used.  All  new  wheels  should  be  run  for  at 
least  one  minute  at  full  speed. 

A  cold  wheel  should  be  warmed  up  gradually  before  the 
work  is  applied  with  great  force,  as  the  sudden  heating  of 
the  wheel  very  often  causes  it  to  crack. 


Spring  Meeting  of  American  Electrochemists 

The  forty-third  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electrochemical  Society  will  be  held  in  New  York, 
Hotel  Commodore,  May  3  to  5,  1923. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  technical  program 
will  be  a  whole  day  session  on  the  general  topic:  "The 
Production  and  Application  of  the  Rarer  Metals."  The 
arrangements  for  this  session  are  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  M. 
Becket,  Electrometallurgical  Corporation,  New  York. 
There  will  be  papers  on  vanadium,  tungsten,  cobalt, 
molybdenum,  zirconium,  cerium,  uranium,  tantalum, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  others.  Among  the  speakers 
will  be:  11.  N.  McCoy,  president  Carnotite  Reduction 
Co.,  Chicago;  H.  W.  Gillett,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  B.  D.  Saklatwalla,  Vanadium  Corporation  of 
America,  Pittsburgh;  F.  E.  Carter,  Baker  Platinum 
Works,  Newark,  N.  J.  (paper  on  platinum);  H.  S. 
Cooper  (paper  on  zirconium  metal);  J.  A.  Holladay, 
Electrometallurgical  Corporation  (paper  on  analyses)  ; 
M.  A.  Hunter,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  (two  papers,  one  on  titanium);  Mr.  Clancy  (paper 
on  alloys  as  catalyzers);  Mr.  Cutter  of  the  Climax 
Molybdenum  Co.;  Russel  Lowe,  Bario  Metal  Corporation 
(paper  on  bario  metal);  Colin  G.  Fink,  secretary  of  the 
society  (paper  on  tungsten);  C.  E.  Minor,  Aravaipo 
Leasing  Co.,  Klondyke,  Graham  Co.,  Ariz.;  W.  R.  Whit- 
ney, Director  of  Research  Laboratories,  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Another  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
"Electrode  Potentials,"  headed  by  Dr.  Wm.  G,  Horsch, 
Chile  Exploration  Co.,  New  York. 


Industrial  Conference  at  Buffalo 

What  is  known  as  the  Sixth  Annual  Industrial  Con- 
ference of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  held  at 
Buffalo.  Nov.  21,  22  and  23,  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel. 
The  meeting  has  been  called  by  Henry  D.  Sayer,  in- 
dustrial commissioner,  and  the  industrial  board  of 
the  State  and  a  committee  representing  industries  of 
the  State.  The  central  theme  is  to  be  "The  Elimination 
of  Waste  in  Industry."   The  program  includes: 

"Forward   Steps   in   Industry,"   by   W.    D.   Baldwin, 


chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Otis  Elevator  Co., 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  21. 

"Wasteful  Industrial  Habits,"  by  L.  W.  Wallace, 
secretary  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
cieties, Washington;  and  "How  to  Prevent  Waste  of 
Materials,"  by  M.  F.  Simmons,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  22.  Sidney 
Detmers,  vice-president  Republic  Metal  Ware  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, will  preside  at  this  session. 

"Waste  Prevented  by  Accounting  Systems,"  by  W. 
R.  Basset,  president.  Miller,  Franklin  &  Basset  Co., 
New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  22. 

"Education  for  Industrial  Leadership,"  by  Arthur 
E.  Morgan,  president  .^ntioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  22.  At  this  session  Dexter 
S.  Kimball,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Cornell 
University,  will   preside. 

"Brains  and  Muscles,"  by  H.  C.  Blagbrough,  man- 
ager industrial  relations,  H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  23. 

"How  Industrial  Accidents  Are  Being  Prevented,"  by 
Arthur  H.  Young,  manager  of  industrial  relations  de- 
partment, International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Nov.  23. 

Among  the  member^  of  the  general  conference  com- 
mittee are  M.  0.  Clement,  Massey-Harris  Harvester 
Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Frank  M.  Ward,  Otis  Elevator  Co., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Clarence  L.  York,  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Steel  Treaters 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  held  at  the 
Machinery  Club,  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  15,  L.  H. 
Fry  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works,  Burnham,  Pa.,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  He  discussed  "Press  and  Ham- 
mer Forging  of  Steel"  with  the  aid  of  lantern  slides. 
Three  national  officers  of  the  organization  were  also 
present:  T.  D.  Lynch,  president;  W.  S.  Bidle,  second 
vice-president,  and  W.  H.  Eisenman,  secretary.  A  din- 
ner at  the  club  preceded  the  session. 
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Germany  Financing  Russian  Business 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  24. — ^A  development  which 
deserves  close  observation  is  the  growth  of  the  Russian 
automobile  transport  service  which  the  co-operative 
societies  are  making  great  efforts  to  enlarge.  Though 
the  service  on  the  existing  railroads  is  improving,  it 
is  unequal  to  requirements  and  the  automobile  is  be- 
ginning to  play  an  important  part  in  the  general  trans- 
port of  the  country.  The  number  of  ears  and  tractors 
on  service  is  constantly  increasing,  and  interested  Ger- 
man quarters  are  paying  special  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Russian  market,  which  promises  to 
be  of  importance  to  the  German  automobile   industry. 

Negotiations  which  are  conducted  at  present  indi- 
cate that  the  Russian  electric  industry  is  also  reviving. 
The  improvement  in  the  general  economic  condition 
in  the  country  has  also  increased  the  demand  for  elec- 
trical appliances  and  machinery.  The  Russian  electro- 
trust  includes  all  the  factories  in  this  industry,  but 
it  is  realized  that  they  can  be  brought  up  to  a  fair 
standard  of  efficiency  only  with  the  help  of  the  more 
developed  American  and  German  electric  industries, 
and  negotiations  in  this  direction  are  being  conducted 
with  representafives  of  German  concerns.  The  A.  E. 
G.  has  already  started  work,  and  a  contract  between 
the  Siemens-Schuckert  concern  and  the  Russia  Electro- 
trust  has  just  been  ratified. 

Trade  with  Russia  is  largely  a  matter  of  credit, 
and  the  Germans  have  always  made  large  concessions 
in  this  respect.  A  large  number  of  German-Russian 
companies  have  been  formed  lately  and  the  Russian 
Government  generally  holds  50  per  cent  of  the  shares. 
The  Bank  of  Beneckendorff,  which  is  connected  with 
the  well-known  Russian  industrialist  Putilow,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  to  300,000,000  marks  and  is  also  de- 
voting itself  to  Russian  re-construction  works.  An 
industrial  and  commercial  company  which  intends  to 
foster  trade  relations  with  the  Ukraine  has  also  been 
founded. 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Output  for  October 

London,  England,  Nov.  13  (By  Cable). — The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  October  was 
481,500  gross  tons  and  that  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
565,200  tons.  These  compare  with  430,300  tons  of  pig 
•  iron  and  555,900  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in 
September. 


The  pig  iron  and  steel  output  for  Great  Britain  by 
months  so  far  this  year  has  been  as  follows  in  gross 
tons: 

Steel  Ingots 
1922  Pig  Iron        and  Castings 

January    288,000  327,500 

February    300,100  418.800 

March    389,800  549,400 

April    394,300  404,200 

May 407,900  462.300 

June 369,200  400.200 

July    399,100  473,100 

August     411,700  520,800 

September     430,300  555,900 

October    481,500  565,200 

Total    3,871,900  4,722,400 

The  October  output  of  pig  iron  and  steel  is  the 
largest  for  any  month  of  the  year.  The  1921  pig  iron 
production  averaged  217,600  tons  per  month  and  the 
steel  output  302.100  tons  per  month.  In  1913  the  two 
figures  were  855,000  tons  and  639,000  tons  per  month 
respectively. 


Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Outputs  in  September 

The  effect  of  the  coal  shortage  and  transportation 
difficulties  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  September  declined  7.92  per 
cent  from  the  output  of  August,  according  to  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  output  in  Septem- 
ber was  24,974  gross  tons  as  compared  with  27,123 
tons  in  August.  A  comparison  of  the  first  9  months 
of  1922,  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  shows  a  decrease  from  457,157  tons  to  275,989 
tons  or  39.6  per  cent. 

During  September  the  production  of  steel  in  Canada 


showed  a  falling  off  of  23,373  tons  when  compared  with 
the  output  for  the  month  of  August.  In  the  month 
under  review  35,787  tons  were  produced  as  compared 
with  59,160  tons  in  August.  The  output  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1921  was  477,588  tons  as  compared  with 
334,835  tons  for  the  present  year. 


Rail  Order  Placed  TX'^ith  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  has  placed 
an  order  for  25,000  tons  of  steel  rails  with  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  according  to 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Consul 
General  Gunsaulus,  Halifax.  This  order,  with  others 
on  hand,  is  said  to  insure  the  continuous  operation  of 
the  Sydney  works,  employing  3000  men  all  winter. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  output  of  the  wire  mill 
at  Sydney,  operated  by  the  British  Empire  Steel  Cor- 
poration, will  be  doubled  by  the  installation  of  $50,800 
worth  of  new  equipment,  work  on  which  has  already 
begun. 


British  Empire   Steel   Corporation   Activities 

Following  his  return  to  Montreal  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  company's  property  in  Cape  Breton,  Roy  M. 
Wolvin,  president  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, announced  that  the  company  is  again  operating 
profitably  and  is  employing  over  23,000  men  practically 
at  full  time.  Mr.  Wolvin  adds  that  the  unrest  is  dis- 
appearing and  that  labor  is  more  efficient.  The  No.  8 
blast  furnace  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  has  been  rebuilt  since 
it  was  last  operated  and  has  recently  been  blown.  This 
furnace  shows  increased  daily  output  due  to  changes 
made  in  the  design  of  the  furnace.  A  larger  output  is 
also  obtained  from  the  No.  1  blast  furnace.  The  No.  1 
open-hearth  furnace  in  October  produced  the  largest 
output  of  any  month  since  commencing  operations.  The 
company  is  now  loading  the  last  cargo  of  steel  products 
to  reach  the  head  of  the  lakes  this  season  before  the 
close  of  navigation.  Unfilled  orders  on  the  company's 
books  are  much  greater  than  at  the  corresponding  date 
last  year. 


Five-Foot  Book  Shelf  of  Foreign  Trade 

The  completion  of  a  "Selected  Bibliography  of  For- 
eign Trade,  1922,"  in  which  are  listed  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  various  aspects  of  international  commerce, 
is  announced  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
of  India  House,  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  O.  K.  Davis. 
This  five  foot  book-shelf  of  foreign  trade  contains  fifty 
titles  dealing  with  training  for  foreign  trade,  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  foreign  trade,  the  practical  ad- 
mipistration  of  an  export  business,  and  with  all  phases 
of  ocean  transportation.  Should  this  selected  bibliog- 
raphy prove  of  value,  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  plans  to  republish  it  annually  with  such 
changes  and  additions  as  further  investigation  and  the 
publication  of  new  books  may  necessitate. 


Malleable  Castings  Outlook  Favorable 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western  section  of 
the  American  Malleable  Castings  Association  held  in 
Chicago,  Nov.  8-9,  the  25  members  present  expressed 
an  optimistic  feeling  over  the  outlook  of  the  malleable 
iron  industry  for  the  first  half  of  next  year.  Malleable 
foundries  are  now  operating  at  about  83  per  cent  of 
normal  or  56  per  cent  of  the  maximum  capacity.  The 
average  operation  during  the  past  five  years  is  used 
as  the  normal  capacity  in  figuring  the  percentages. 


The  Racer  Disk  Wheel  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased the  Wooster  plant  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
'  Co.  and  plans  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tire 
tubes. 
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RELIEF  DENIED 


Iron  anfl  Steel  Shippers  Associated  with  Others  in 
Transcontinental  Controversy 

Washington,  Nov.  14. — Iron  and  steel  producers  in 
the  PittsburRh  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  country 
who  supported  the  contention  of  transcontinental  rail- 
roads in  the  fourth-section  applications  to  establish  to 
the  Pacific  terminals  lower  rates  than  are  in  effect  to 
and  from  intermediate  points  on  traffic  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  share  with  the  carriers  the  defeat 
they  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  announced  last  Saturday.  It  denied  relief 
on  iron  and  steel  shipments  along  with  most  of  the 
other  commodities  affected.  The  only  relief  was  on 
shipments  on  certain  grains  and  groceries  moving  from 
Pacific  terminals  East  or  from  Southern  points  West 
to  Pacific  terminals.  The  proposed  rates  were 
grounded  on  the  low  rates  by  steamship  lines  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  the  Pacific  ports. 

The  rate  proposed  from  all  points,  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Pacific  terminals,  on  iron  and  steel  ap- 
proximated the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  way  of  Baltimore,  rail  and  water,  plus  a  few 
cents  to  represent  the  superiority  of  the  rail  service. 
It  was  not  intended  to  meet  the  competitive  situation 
at  the  North  Atlantic  ports  as  the  port-to-port  water 
rate  was  so  low  as  to  make  that  impossible.  The 
blanketing  of  points  of  origin,  it  was  hoped,  would  in- 
duce the  movement  of  traffic  from  the  Middle  West  and 
afford  the  carriers  the  same  kind  of  traffic,  with  the 
same  gross  revenues  for  the  shorter  haul,  as  they 
would  receive  for  the  longer  haul  from  the  points  far- 
ther East.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  on 
traffic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  it  was  proposed  to  keep  the 


Middle  West  on  a  parity  with  the  seaboard  territory,  the 
latter  would  be  required  to  pay  more  than  the  Middle 
West  on  traffic  to  intermountain  territory.  For  in- 
stance, the  rates  on  structural  steel  to  both  the  ter- 
minals and  intermountain  territory  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  were  $1,175  from  Colorado  common  points, 
$1,255  from  the  Missouri  River,  $1.42  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  $1.50  from  Chicago,  $1,585  from  Cincin- 
nati, $1.6(35  from  Pittsburgh  and  $1,835  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Also  on  iron  and  steel  there  are  insur- 
ance rates  ranging  from  about  0.5c.  to  2c.  per  100  lb. 
The  proposed  blanket  rate  from  all  points  of  origin  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  terminals,  except  from  Colorado 
common-points  territory,  was  $1  per  100  lb.  on  bars, 
bands,  hoops,  bolts,  nuts,  structural  steel,  rails  and 
fastenings,  boiler  flues,  unbent  tubing,  ties,  plates, 
sheets.  No.  11  gage  and  heavier,  wrought  pipe,  horse- 
shoes and  locomotive  a.\les.  From  Colorado  points  it 
was  proposed  to  reduce  the  rate  to  77c.  from  $1,175. 
The  present  rate  from  points  East  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh  district,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
$1,835;  from  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  territory  it  is 
$1,605;  from  the  Detroit-Cincinnati  territory  it  is 
$1,585;  from  Chicago  territory  it  is  $1.50;  from  Mis- 
sissippi River  territory  it  is  $1.42;  from  Missouri  River 
territory  it  is  $1.25. 

Broadly,  the  denial  of  relief,  dissented  from  by 
some  of  the  commissioners,  was  based  upon  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  rates  proposed  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  rule  laid  upon  the  commission  in  the 
amended  fourth  section  saying  that  "in  exercising  the 
authority  conferred  upon  it  in  this  proviso  (authorizing 
relief  in  special  cases)  the  commission  shall  not  permit 
the  establishment  of  any  charge  to  or  from  the  more 
distant  point  that  is  not  'reasonably  compensatory'  for 
the  service  performed,"  a  difference  of  opinion  develop- 
ing as  to  the  meaning  of  "reasonably  compensatory." 


New  Type  of  Great  Lakes  Freighter 

An  innovation  in  water  transportation  facilities  will 
be  made  in  the  construction  of  two  freight  boats  to  be 
used  as  cargo  carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  (he  sum- 
mer and  in  the  Gulf  Coast  trade  in  the  winter.  While 
in  the  past  small  boats  built  for  the  lake  trade  have 
been  sold  for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade,  no  general  at- 
tempt appears  to  have  been  made  to  build  boats  that 
could  be  used  on  lakes  in  the  summer  and  on  the  ocean 
in  the  winter  when  lake  navigation  is  suspended. 

The  boats  will  be  262  ft.  long,  or  of  Welland  Canal 
size,  and  will  have  a  breadth  and  draft  that  will  permit 
them  to  be  taken  through  the  New  York  Barge  Canal. 
Another  feature  of  the  vessels  is  that  they  will  be  elec- 
trically operated  with  a  combination  Diesel  engine  and 
electrical  drive.  They  will  be  the  first  lake  boats  to  be 
electrically  propelled  except  the  Fordonian,  which  was 
originally  equipped  with  a  Diesel  engine  drive  but  re- 
cently changed  over  to  a  combination  Diesel  engine  and 
electrical  drive. 

The  boats  will  be  twin  screw  driven.  Each  will  be 
equipped  with  two  250  kw.  generators  which  will  drive 
250  hp.  motors.  Each  motor  will  be  direct  connected  to 
the  propeller  shaft  of  one  of  the  twin  screws.  All  the 
auxiliary  equipment  will  operate  electrically  and  elec- 
tricity will  also  be  used  both  in  heating  and  for  cooking. 
Contracts  for  the  generators  and  motors  have  been 
placed  with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  but  the  orders  for 
the  boats  have  not  yet  been  placed.  They  will  be  built 
for  the  Minnesota  &  Atlantic  Transportation  Co. 


Michigan  Manufacturers  Hampered 

Detroit,  Nov.  15.— Michigan  manufacturers  and 
shippers  generally  are  suffering  from  the  drastic  rul- 
mgs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  box 
cars  and  open  top  equipment.  Specifically,  the  order 
expediting  box  cars  to  the  West,  Northwest  and  South- 
west empty,  is  jeopardizing  the  future  operation  of 
many  plants,  while  the  ruling  on  gondolas,  limiting  their 
usage  to  those  with  sides  under  42  in.  in  height,  has 
limited  the  shipment  of  raw  materials  to  a  point  where 


manufacturers  in  many  instances  are  operating  on  a 
weekly  basis.  The  Michigan  Utilities  Commission  is 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Michigan  railroads  and 
the  shippers  to  secure  a  modification  of  these  orders. 
Throughout  this  whole  situation  of  car  shortage,  the 
Michigan  railroads  have  been  free  from  embargoes  as 
far  as  local  conditions  apply. 


The  Detroit  Employers'  Association  reports  a  toti! 
of  175,000  employed  as  of  Thursday,  Nov.  8,  these  fig- 
ures being  approximately  8000  below  early  July  figures 
when  the  employment  reached  the  high  point  of  the 
year. 

Reduced  Local  Rate  Authorized 

Washington,  Nov.  14. — Effective  Dec.  11,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  in  a  decision  made 
public  last  Saturday,  authorized  the  establishing  of  a 
reduced  local  rate  of  38c.  per  100-lb.  on  iron  and  steel 
articles  in  carloads  from  New  Orleans  and  group  points 
to  Houston,  Galveston,  Beaumont  and  Orange,  Tex., 
and  points  taking  the  same  rates.  At  the  same  time  it 
ordered  canceled  tariff  schedules  proposing  a  propor- 
tional rate  of  20c.  per  100  lb.  from  and  to  the  same 
points  for  application  on  traffic  from  and  beyond  New 
Orleans.  All  descriptions  of  iron  and  steel  products 
are  involved  in  the  tariffs.  The  38c.  local  rate  is  the 
same  as  the  one  in  effect  on  June  24,  1918,  jusc  pre- 
vious to  the  general  rate  advance  of  25  per  cent.  On 
the  majority  of  the  products,  the  present  local  rate  is 
57.5c.  In  connection  with  the  proposed  20c.  propor- 
tional rate,  it  was  held  that  it  would  afford  Birming- 
ham, .\la.,  a  through  all-rail  rate  out  of  proportion  to 
the  other  rates,  both   rail  and  rail-and-water. 

The  largest  casting  so  far  turned  out  in  South 
Africa,  weighing  50,000  lb.,  was  recently  made  at  Salt 
River  Works.  The  operation  proved  a  complete  suc- 
cess, and  when  the  casting  was  dug  up  it  was  found 
to  be  without  a  flaw.  It  is  intended  for  an  anvil  block 
for  a  3-ton  hammer.  The  Salt  River  Works  claim  that 
they  can  now  make  any  casting,  either  in  iron  or 
bronze,  that  may  be  required  in  South  .Africa. 
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OCTOBER    STEEL    OUTPUT 


lugot  Production  Rate  About  39,267,000  Tons  Per 
Year— Daily  Output  20  Per  Cent  Higher 

According  to  the  steel  ingot  statistics,  as  collected 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  30  com- 
panies which  in  1921  made  87.50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
had  an  output  in  October  of  2,872,415  gross  tons.  This 
compares  with  2,373,779  tons  in  September  and  is  an  in- 
crease of  498,630  tons. 

On  the  assumption  that  companies  reporting  are 
supplying  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  as  they  did 
last  year,  the  output  for  the  26  working  days  of  Octo- 
ber was  about  3,282,760  tons  or  126,260  tons  per  day. 
The  September  production  on  the  same  basis  was  about 
2,712,890  tons  or  approximately  104,340  tons  per  day. 
The  October  output  was  at  the  rate  of  about  39,267,000 
tons  per  year;  in  September  it  was  about  32,450.300 
tons;  in  August  it  was  about  30,273,000  tons;  in  July 
about  35,360,000  tons  and  in  June  about  36,000,000 
tons  per  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute since  January,  1921,  follow  in  gross  tons: 

itoHthttI  Production  of  Steel  Ingots   by   30  Compaiiies   Which 

Produced  about  S7.oO  Per   Cent  of   the  Steel 

Ingot  Production  in  1921 

Open-  All 

Months  Hearth  Bessemer  Other  Total 

January,   1921    1.591,281  608,276  3,629  2.203,186 

February    1,295,863  450,818  2,796  1,749,477 

March     1,175,591  392,983  2,404  1.570.978 

April    1,000,053  211,755  2,150  1,213.958 

May    1.047,810  216,497  1,543  1,265.850 

June    808,286  193.644  1,476  1,003,406 

July     689,489  113.312  575  803,376 

August    915,334  221,116  1,621  1,138,071 

September    908,381  265,152  1,207  1,174,740 

October    1,269,945  345,837  1.028  1,616,810 

Total — 10   months.  10,702,033      3,019,390      18.429      13,739,852 

November    1,294,371         363,912        1.718        1,660.001 

December     1,129,174         296,380        1,539        1,427,093 

Total — Whole  yr.  .13,125,578     3,679,682     21,686      16,826,946 

January.   1922    1,260,809  331,851  822  1.593,482 

February    1,395,835  348,571  616  1,745.022 

March   1,918,570  451,386  795  2,370,751 

April     1.997,465  445,939  1,109  2,444.513 

May     2,214.774  494,893  1,474  2,711,141 

June    2,143,708  487,851  2,918  2.634,477 

July     2,020,572  464,047  2.485  2.487.104 

August    1,807,310  404,379  2,893  2.214.582 

September    1,911,147  460,127  2,505  2,373,779 

October    2,352,207  518,010  2,198  2,872,415 

Total — 10   months.  19,022.397      4,407,054      17,815      23,447.266 

The  October  daily  estimated  output  of  126,260  tons 

compares  with  70,020  tons  per  day  in  January,  with 

114,700  tons  per  day  in  May  and  with  113,700  tons  per 

day  in  July. 


Another  Furnace  Blown  In  in  Virginia 

After  idleness  approximating  20  months  and  repre- 
senting the  only  long  period  of  complete  shut-down 
during  50  years  of  existence,  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Co.,  of 
Virginia,  blew  in  furnace  "A,"  one  of  its  three  stacks, 
on  Nov.  6.  It  has  a  production  capacity  of  250  tons 
foundry  iron  per  day. 

The  Low  Moor  company  owns  and  operates  extens- 
ive Virginia  ore  deposits,  limestone  quarries,  coal  mines 
and  coke  ovens,  and  is  self-contained  in  its  necessary 
raw  material  requirements.  The  company  is  the  oldest 
pig  iron  producer  in  Virginia. 


Bundy  Tubing  Co.'s  New  Process 

The  Bundy  Tubing  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
mechanical  tubing.  Harry  W.  Bundy,  president  of  the 
company,  has  developed  a  new  type  of  tube  and  process 
of  manufacturing,  both  tube  and  method  being  covered 
by  patents.  The  tube  is  made  of  copper,  brass  or  steel 
from  a  single  strip  of  metal,  which,  after  being  tinned 
in  the  strip,  is  rolled  in  a  machine  into  two  complete 
circles,  making  a  tube  with  a  multiple  or  two-ply  wall. 
It  is  then  sweated  in  a  die,  sized,  cooled  and  cut  off, 
progressively,  in  the  same  machine.  The  tube  produced 
has  a  uniform  wall  thickness,  is  readily  bent  into 
shapes,  cannot  leak  or  spring  and  has  practically  no 


seam.  It  can  be  used  wherever  small  tubes  of  light 
gage  are  employed.  The  process  includes  a  new  method 
of  upsetting,  replacing  the  flaring  method  for  making 
standard  S.  A.  E.  joints.  This  upset  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  flare,  with  the  same  fittings  and  makes 
a  joint  that  has  the  advantage  of  additional  metal  at 
the  joint  rather  than  the  thinning  effect  of  the  flare 
method.  The  factory  is  located  at  4845  Bellevue  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  where  three  additional  machines  are  being 
installed  to  give  a  producing  capacity  of  12,000  lb.  per 
day.  Offices  of  the  company  are  maintained  at  842 
Book  Building,  Detroit,  with  the  following  officers: 
H.  W.  Bundy,  president;  C.  E.  Freese,  vice-president; 
F.  G.  Morhous,  secretary;  0.  C.  Schimmel,  treasurer; 
M.  A.  Bundy,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Metropolitan  Steel   Co.   Organized 

The  Metropolitan  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capitalization  of  2500  shares  cumu- 
lative 8  per  cent  preferred  stock,  par  value  $100,  and 
10,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  owning  and  operating  a  steel  plant.  The 
company  proposes  to  specialize  with  its  first  mill  in  the 
manufacture  of  cold-rolled  steel,  hoops  and  bands. 
James  I.  Stephenson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  is  president  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  associated 
with  him  are  Robert  S.  Stewart,  of  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works,  S.  E.  Anning,  and  Paul  W.  Weber,  of  the  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co. 


Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration shows  6,902,287  tons  of  unfilled  business  on 
its  books  as  of  Oct.  31,  or  210,680  tons  more  than  re- 
ported for  Sept.  30.  This  increase  is  the  eighth  con- 
secutive one  reported  this  year,  and  shows  the  corpora- 
tion has  more  unfilled  business  on  its  books  than  at  any 
previous  period  since  February,  1921,  when  unfilled 
orders  amounted  to  6,933,867  tons.  In  September  the 
unfilled  tonnage  increased  741,502  tons;  in  August, 
173,944  tons;  in  July,  140,630  tons;  in  June,  381,303 
tons;  in  May,  157,315  tons;  in  April,  602,765  tons;  in 
March,  353,079  tons;  while  in  February  and  January  it 
decreased  100,609  tons  and  26,736  tons,  respectively. 
Contrasted  with  a  year  ago  the  corporation  has  2,615,- 
458  tons  more  of  unfilled  business.  Following  is  the  un- 
filled tonnage  as  reported  by  months  since  January, 
1920: 

1920 

9.285,441 

9.502.081 

9.892.073 

10,359,747 

10.940,465 

10.978,817 

11.118,468 

10.S05,0.iS 

10.374.804 

9.836.852 

9,021,4S1 

8,148.122 


Jan.  31 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  30 
May  31 
June  30 
July  31  . 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  30  . 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  30 
Dec.    31 


1922 

1921 

4,241,678 

7,573,164 

4,141,069 

6,933,867 

4,494,148 

6.284,765 

5,096,913 

5,845,224 

5,254.228 

5,482.487 

5,635,531 

5,117,868 

5,776,161 

4,830,324 

5,950,105 

4,531,926 

6,691,607 

4.560,670 

6.902,287 

4,286,829 

4,250,542 

4,268,414 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April 
30,  1917,  when  it  was  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was 
on  Dec.  31,  1910,  at  2,605,747. 


Toledo  Company  Sold 

Controlling  interest  in  the  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by  Harry  E. 
Collin,  Gardner  Building,  that  city.  The  deal  involves 
30,000  shares  of  stock  at  an  unrevealed  price.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  machine  tools,  dies,  presses  and 
special  machinery  and  employs  about  1400  men.  Two 
years  ago  it  erected  a  foundry  on  a  newly  acquired 
80-acre  site.  Henry  J.  Hinde  has  been  president  of 
the  company  since  its  organization.  The  new  con- 
trolling ownership,  it  is  believed,  forecasts  expansion  of 
the  industry. 

Work  is  in  progress  of  ^-etting  the  Riverside  werks, 
National  Tube  Co.,  Benwood,  W.  Va.,  ready  for  opera- 
tion. The  plant  is  expected  to  start  up  Nov.  20.  It  has 
been  idle  for  19  months. 
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REFRACTORIES  ARE  QUIETER 

Silica  Brick  Lower  in  Chicago  and  Trend  Is  Down 
on  Magnesite 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  13.— Chicago  district  makers  of 
silica  brick  have  reduced  quotations  $3  and  now  are  on 
a  base  of  ?50  per  1000  at  works.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  change  by  Pennsylvania  and  Birmingham  district 
producers,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  some  Pennsylvania 
makers  have  been  taking  business  as  low  as  $43  and 
a  quotation  as  low  as  $40  has  been  reported.  Manufac- 
turers representing  the  major  portion  of  fire  clay  brick 
production  still  are  adhering  to  the  prices  set  up 
around  Oct.  1  but  it  is  admitted  that  orders  are  not 
flowing  at  all  freely  at  these  figures.  Instead  of  being 
the  prevailing  price  for  magnesite  brick,  $75  per  net  ton 
at  works  has  become  both  a  maximum  and  an  extreme 
figure  and,  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned,  finds  no  sup- 
port. Too  many  producers  of  this  kind  of  brick  are 
willing  to  take  orders  at  $70,  for  those  asking  more  to 
get  business.  The  real  market  is  $70  and  even  that 
price  is  rather  unattractive,  since  chrome  brick  can  be 
substituted,  and  at  present  prices  the  latter  are  muc^ 
cheaper  than  magnesite  brick.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  prices  of  chrome  brick  down,  and  it  may  be  suc- 
cessful since  imported  chrome  ore  is  duty  free  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  increase  in  producing  costs  as  em- 
braced by  fuel  prices,  has  been  eliminated  in  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks. 

While  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  no  general  de- 
cline in  prices  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the  market  gives 
plain  signs  that  it  is  as  high  as  it  is  going  to  be.  Busi- 
ness in  general  is  slower  than  it  has  been,  especially 
from  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  with  transporta- 
tion conditions  better  in  most  districts  and  shipments 
going  forward  with  greater  freedom,  demands  for  sup- 
plies for  prompty  delivery  are  much  fewer  than  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Complaint  is  heard  of  a  short- 
age of  labor  in  the  brick  yards,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  can  make  as  much  money  working  a  few  days  a 
week  in  the  coal  mines,  as  they  can  in  a  full  week  in 
the  yards.  But  it  is  noted  that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  operating  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  65  per  cent  and 
that  the  labor  shortage  is  not  creating  any  scarcity  of 
refractories. 

We  quote  per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Plre  Clay :                                       High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $43.00  to  $46.00  $39.00  to  $42.00 

Ohio    43.00  to    46.00  39.00  to    42.00 

Kentucky     43.00  to    46.00  3S.00  to    42.00 

Illinois    43.00  to    4.';. 00  40.00  to    42.00 

Missouri    43.00  to    45.00  38.00  to    42.00 

Ground  Are  clay,  per  net  ton 7.50  to      8.50 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania    43.00  to    45.00 

Chicago   50.00 

Birmingham    48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 9.00  to    10.00 

Maekeslte  Brick : 

Standard  size,   per  net  ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 70.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Bal- 
timore and  Chaster,  Pa.) 43.50 

Chrome  Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton BO. 00 


the  entire  range  of  compositions  found  in  ordinary 
steels.  Specimens  from  these  ingots  were  tested  and 
results  compared  so  as  to  bring  out  the  effects  of  each 
element. 


TARIFF  REDUCTIONS 


Preparation   and   Properties   of   Pure 
Iron  Alloys 

Scientific  Paper  No.  453  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
entitled  the  "Preparation  and  Properties  of  Pure  Iron 
Alloys,"  deals  with  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  products.  In  this  investiga- 
tion iron  of  practically  100  per  cent  purity  was  pre- 
pared by  an  electrical  method  similar  to  the  method 
of  silver  plating  in  which  the  metal  is  deposited  from 
a  solution  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  This 
iron  was  then  melted  in  a  vacuum  to  exclude  the 
effects  of  gases  which  would  be  taken  up  from  the  air 
if  meltc<l  in  contact  with  it.  The  heating  was  done 
cleclricully  and  the  containing  crucibles  were  made  of 
chemically  pure  magnesium  oxide.  Extensive  series  of 
alloys  were  made  by  re-melting  this  iron  in  this  same 
manner  and  adding  carbon  and  manganese.  Composi- 
tions were   varied  by  small   amounts  so  as  to  include 


Great  Britain  and  Spain  Reach  Agreement  Which 
May  Extend  to  United  States 

Washington,  Nov.  14. — Sharp  reductions  in  tariff 
duties  on  numerous  iron  and  steel  products  and  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tools  shipped  into  Spain,  are  pro- 
vided in  a  commercial  treaty  ratified  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  according  to  a  cablegram  received 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  from  Commercial 
Attache  Charles  H.  Cunningham,  Madrid.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  agreed  to  admit  free  of  duty  from  Spain  for 
three  years,  the  term  of  the  treaty,  Spanish  mineral 
ore,  along  with  other  products,  and  Spain  has  agreed 
to  a  minimum  importation  of  750,000  tons  of  pit  coal 
at  a  duty  of  4  pesetas  per  ton  instead  of  the  regular  sec- 
ond-column duty  of  7.50  pesetas.  This  replaces  a  pro- 
posed general  reduction  in  the  import  duty  on  British 
coke. 

It  is  understood  that  the  reductions  in  the  Spanish 
duties  are  to  be  extended  also  to  similar  products  from 
other  countries  having  a  most-favored-nation  status 
with  Spain,  including  the  United  States. 

Reductions  of  5  to  10  per  cent  below  the  second  col- 
umn are  to  apply  to  unpolished  iron  and  steel  bars, 
except  round  rods  less  than  10  millimeters  in  diameter, 
iron  and  steel  railway  joints  and  crossings,  iron  and 
steel  tubes  except  those  coated  with  copper,  copper  al- 
loys, or  other  metal,  bolts  and  screws  up  to  11  milli- 
meters thick  and  nuts  and  washers;  machine  tools  for 
working  metals  weighing  more  than  10,000  kilos.  Re- 
ductions to  15  per  cent  below  the  second  column  include 
cables,  unpolished  copper  tubes  or  pipes  of  more  than 
10  millimeters  in  diameter  and  the  same  polished  in- 
cluding tubes  or  pipes  of  60  millimeters  and  more,  un- 
polished bronze  or  brass  tubes  or  pipes,  land  and 
marine  steam  engines  weighing  more  than  500  and  up 
to  50,000  kilos.  Reductions  of  10  to  20  per  cent  below 
the  second  column  include  automobiles  of  a  value  of 
more  than  40,000  pesetas.  Reductions  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  below  the  second  column  include  fine  steel, 
containing  tungsten,  vanadium,  with  a  certain  density, 
most  wire  and  its  manufactures,  types  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  steam  boilers  and  generators,  machine 
tools  for  working  metals  weighing  more  than  4000 
kilos,  land  and  marine  steam  engines  weighing  up  to 
500  kilos  and  weighing  more  than  50,000  kilos,  steam 
locomotives  and  tank  locomotives  and  machinery  not 
specified. 

Soft  Coal  Output  Increased 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Nov.  11. — Production  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  bituminous  region  now  exceeds  that  of  the 
last  week  in  March,  immediately  preceding  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  "sympathetic"  strike  of  the  non-union 
workers  in  the  region.  The  strike  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  situation  in  this  region  and  the  prin- 
cipal handicap  now  is  a  shortage  in  transportation 
facilities  affecting  all  of  the  railroads  serving  the  dis- 
trict. Efforts  toward  relieving  this  situation  are  in 
progress. 

Production  in  the  region  during  the  week  was  164,- 
320  tons,  an  increase  of  4560  tons  over  the  preceding 
week. 

A  number  of  companies  increased  their  production 
of  coke  during  the  week. 


E.J.  McDonnell,  sales  manager,  open-hearth  combus- 
tion system  division,  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will 
address  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  .Association  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  General  Forbes  Hotel, 
Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  22.  His  subject  will  be  "Im- 
provements in  Open-Hearth  Furnace  Operation."  The 
talk  will  have  particular  reference  to  port  construction 
as  embodied  in  the  McKune  and  Egler  furnaces. 
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ANOTHER  RAILROAD  LIST 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Inquires  for 
23  Machine  Tools 


Buying 


in  Some  Markets  Has  Shown  a  SHght  Fall- 
ing Ofif  During  the  Past  Week 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  has 
added  to  the  already  important  railroad  business  pend- 
ing at  Chicago  an  inquiry  for  23  machine  tools,  many 
of  them  of  large  type.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  has  placed  no  further  orders  against  its  recent 
large  inquiry.  The  extensive  inquiry  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  East,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  not  been 
acted  upon,  but  the  Philadelphia  machine-tool  trade  is 
expecting  that  orders  will  be  placed  this  week.  Much 
of  the  current  railroad  business  consists  of  orders  for 
single  machines  from  scattered  lines.  The  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  has  closed  on  the  remainder  of  its  recent 
small  list.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  probably  close 
soon  on  a  recent  list. 

In  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  the  demand  for  machine 
tools  represents  a  fair  degree  of  activity,  but  other 
leading  markets,  notably  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Cincinnati  are  somewhat  quiet  and  sales  have 


shown  a  slight  falling  off  in  these  centers  within  the 
past  week. 

Industrial  companies  are  coming  into  the  market  in 
greater  numbers  and  it  is  expected  this  business  will 
supplement  railroad  buying  to  a  degree  that  will  place 
the  machine-tool  industry  on  a  better  plane  early  in 
1923.  Inquiries  from  agricultural  implement  manufac- 
turers in  the  Chicago  market  have  been  encouraging 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  industry  has  been  exceed- 
ingly quiet  for  the  past  two  years. 

Ohio  is  a  fairly  good  field  for  prospective  machine- 
tool  business.  The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories 
(Delco),  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  expected  to  buy  a  list  of 
equipment  shortly  for  buildings  now  being  erected.  The 
Ohio  Injector  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  has  been  buying 
tools  for  a  plant  extension.  Three  companies  in  Toledo, 
the  Electric  Auto  Lite  Corporation,  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Car  Co.  and  the  Toledo  Automatic  Brush  Machine  Co., 
have  all  bought  tools  recently. 

In  the  East  the  principal  buyer  is  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  which  has  purchased  several  tools  for  its  Phil- 
adelphia plant.  The  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
has  added  to  its  shipyard  shop  equipment.  The  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  bought  two 
triple-head  locomotive  frame   slotters. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
will  shortly  buy  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  and  a  galva- 
nizing plant  for  its  Ashland  works. 


New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  14. 

THERE  is  not  enough  business  in  the  New  York 
territory  to  awaiven  enthusiasm  among  sellers. 
It  is  true  that  each  month  of  the  year  has  brought 
a  slight  improvement  over  the  preceding  month, 
October  sales  in  some  offices  being  the  best  of  any 
month  within  two  years,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  volume  of  sales  is  anywhere  near  what  is 
reckoned  as  normal.  Within  the  past  week  there 
have  been  few  sales  of  importance.  The  Tebo 
Yacht  Basin  Co.,  Brooklyn,  bought  several  machines  : 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia, 
bought  two  triple-head  locomotive  frame  slotters 
and  the  General  Electric  Co.  bought  several  tools 
lor  its  Philadelphia  plant ;  aside  from  these  the 
week's  buying  was  confined  largely  to  single  ma- 
<:hines. 

Auction  sales  of  used  machine  tools  which  take 
place  this  month  will  throw  many  tools  in  good 
condition  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  tools  are 
included  in  the  list  offered  for  sale  to-day  (Nov. 
14)  at  the  Wright-Martin  aircraft  plant  at  Long 
Island  City,  while  a  sale  at  tlje  plant  of  the  Hart- 
ford Auto  Parts  Corporation.  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
Nov.  23  will  put  200  machines  up  for  disposal. 

Few  new  inquiries  for  cranes  have  appeared  in 
the  past  week  and  a  number  calling  for  cranes  of 
large  capacity  are  still  pending.  The  market  in 
small  capacity  and  hand  power  cranes  is  not  active. 
Fair  demand  for  locomotive  cranes  is  noted.  The 
sales  of  four  of  various  capacities  for  use  outside 
of  this  district,  is  noted  this  week.  A  builder  of 
crawl  tread  cranes  in  the  Middle  West  reports  the 
sale  of  a  total  of  23  cranes  in  September,  the  big- 
gest month's  business  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany and  11  crawl  tread  cranes  in  October.     Only 


a  few  of  these  totals  were  sold  to  companies  for 
use  in  the  New  Y'ork  district.  When  properly  ap- 
proved, the  Department  of  Docks,  city  of  New 
York,  will  issue  a  call  for  bids  on  furnishing  ele- 
vators, an  electric  power  substation,  railroad 
tracks,  gravity  chutes  for  cargo  and  cargo  booms 
to  be  installed  at  the  Stapleton  improvement, 
Stapleton,  S.  I.  At  a  later  date  bids  will  be  re- 
quested by  the  department  On  elevators,  chutes  and 
baggage  conveyors  for  West  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  Y'ork. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad,  Birmingham,  a  5-ton,  72-ft 
span,    3-raotor    overhead    traveling    crane    from    the '  NIIp^I 
Bement-Pond  Co.  i^iies 

•  Georgia  Marble  Co.,  Tate,  Ga..  a  7%-ton,  75-ft.  span 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
&  Hoist  Co. 

OUs  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  30-ton,  50-ft.  boom 
bucket  handling  locomotive  crane  with  25-ft.  insert  to  make 
75-ft.  boom  and  a  30-ton,  50-ft.  boom  locomotive  crane  with 
bucket  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Hummell-Ross  Fibre  Co.,  Hopewell,  Va.,  a  B-ton,  14-ft. 
span  and  a  10-ton.  39-ft.,  6-in.  span,  hand  power  crane  fix)m  the 
Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corporation,  through  Arthur  Apple- 
ton,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 

Atlantic  Utilities  Corporation,  Rio,  N.  Y.,  a  10-ton,  20-ft. 
10-in.  span,  hand  power  crane  from  the  Reading  Chain  & 
Block  Corporation,  through  Arthur  Appleton,  29  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Michigan  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  7H-ton, 
75-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the 
Northern  Engineering  W'orks. 

American  Flexible  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  three  1-ton  jib 
cranes  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  two  2-ton,  23-ft.  span,  3- 
motor,  overhead  traveling  cranes  from  the  Northern  En- 
gineering Works. 

The  Atlas  Iron  Works.  Inc..  993  Washington  Avenue. 
New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  La  Sala  Construe- 
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tion  Co..  Rochambeau  Avenue,  for  a  new  one-story  plant, 
60x100  ft.  and  20x30  ft.,  on   139th   Street. 

A  service  and  repair  works  for  company  motor  trucks  and 
cars  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  building  to  be  erected  by 
the  New  York  Times,  Times  Square.  New  York,  on  Eleventh 
Avenue.  200  x  225  ft.  Ludlow  &  Peabody,  101  Park  Avenue, 
are  architects.     A.  H.  Sulzberger  is  in  charge. 

The  Albany  Garage  Co.,  Howard  and  Williams  Streets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  a 
seven-story  service  building,  garage  and  machine  repair 
works  at  Beaver,  Williams  and  Howard  Streets.  Chauncey 
D.   Hawkes  Is  general  manager. 

The  Rubcl  Coal  &  Ice  Corporation,  197  Glenmore  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  will  soon  take  bids  on  separate  contracts  for 
a  new  one-story  Ice-manufacturing  plant,  100x100  ft.,  at 
Cortelyou  and  Dahill  Roads,  to  cost  J200,000  with  machinery. 
E:dward  M.  Adelsohn.  1778  Pitkin  Avenue,  Is  architect. 

The  Camaguey  Sugar  Co.,  New  York,  care  of  George  H. 
Houston,  president,  60  Broadway,  operating  three  sugar 
mills  with  railroad  system  on  26,000  acres  in  Cuba,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  Issue  of  $6,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Chile  Copper  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  at  Chuqui- 
camata,  Chile,  Including  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  85  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  watertube  boilers,  with  plants  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  is  arranging  for  an  increase  in 
capital  fom  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions. 

A  manual  training  department  and  laboratory  will  be  in- 
stalled In  the  three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Free- 
port,  L.  I.,  for  which  bids  will  be  called  at  once.  William 
Adams,  15  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  is  archi- 
tect.    It  will  cost  $600,000. 

The  Mexican  Riilhvay  Co.,  Ltd,,  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  International  General 
Electric  Co,,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  for  work  In  con- 
nection with  the  electrification  of  its  line  from  Orizaba  to 
Bsperanza,  about  30  miles,  to  include  power  equipment. 
locomotives,  feeder  and  transmission  lines,  fittings,  repair 
shop  equipment,  etc,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000.  Other 
portions  of  the  system  will  be  electrified  later. 

The  Solomon  Independent  Ice  Co.,  New  York,  has  acquired 
property,  100x150  ft,  at  the  south  corner  of  East  Fifth 
Street  and  the  East  River,  as  a  site  for  a  new  ice-manu- 
facturing and  refrigerating  plant,  with  capacity  of  500  tons 
per  day.  Plans  will  be  drawn  at  once.  Abraham  Solomon 
is  president. 

The  Unit  Ventilation  Co..  College  Point.  L.  I,,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Robert  Grange  Co,,  527  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  for  a  one-sto.  y  addition.  50  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co..  466  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  has  made  inquiries  for  a  90,000-lb.  motor- 
driven  press  brake.     C.  S.  White  is  purchasing  agent. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co..  9  East  Fortieth  Street.  New- 
York,  with  plant  at  Stamford.  Conn,,  has  called  a  special 
meeting  of  stockholders  on  Nov.  17,  to  arrange  an  increase 
In  capital  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Con.otruction  Co.,  244  Madi- 
son Avenue,  tor  additions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  on 
Adams  Street.  Brooklyn. 

The  Supro  Building  Products  Coiporation.  315  Vander- 
bllt  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  metal  lath  and  other  metal  building 
specialties,  has  purchased  the  building  at  Meadow  Street  and 
Nelson  Avenue.  Degnon  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  169  x 
265  ft,,  for  a  new  general  operating  and  distributing  plant. 

The  Singer  Mfg.  Co..  149  Broadway.  New  York,  with 
main  plant  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J,,  has  called  a  special  meeting 
of  stockholders.  Dee.  6,  to  arrange  for  an  Increase  in  capital 
from  $90,000,000  to  $120,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be,  used  for  extensions.  The  company  is  operating  nine 
factories  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Walker  Vehicle  Co  ,  Long  Island  City,  manufacturer 
of  commercial  automobiles,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  leased  a  new  three-story,  reinforced-concrete  building, 
luOxHa  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Ely  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 
.street.  Long  Island  City,  by  the  Nelvel  Realty  Corporation, 
for  a  period  of  ID  years,  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
sirvlie  and  repair  plant  for  the  Ra.etem  district. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
Charles  E,  Gorton  High  School  to  be  erected  at  Palisade 
Avenue  and  Shonnard  Place,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  for  which  bids 
on  a  general  contract  will  be  received  until  Nov.  24. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  develop  dif- 
ferent lines  of  Iron  and  steel  products  at  Its  Moore  ship- 
yard.   Elizabeth,   N.   J.,   and   has   contracted   for   the   manu- 


facture of  18  hydraulic  filter  presses  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  to  cost  approximately  $300,000, 

The  Orange  Screen  Co.,  Valley  Street,  Maplewood,  N.  J., 
has  awarded  contract  to  E.  M.  Waldron  &  Co,  84  South 
Sixth  Street.  Newark,  for  an  addition,  two-stories  and  base- 
ment,  to  cost  $50,000. 

A  manual  tiaining  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Bogota,  N.  J.,  estimated  to 
cost  $200,000.  C.  V.  R.  Bofert,  167  Main  Street,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.,  is  architect. 

The  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co,,  Dunellen,  N.  J,. 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  totaling 
about  10,000  sq.  ft.,  increasing  the  present  works  area  by 
one-third. 

The  Maple  Shade  Water  Co.,  Maple  Shade,  N.  J.,  recently 
acquired  by  new  interests,  has  plans  in  progress  for  exten- 
sions and  impiovements  in  the  waterworks  to  cost  $50,000, 
including  the  installation  of  new  duplex  pumping  machinery 
and  auxiliary  equipment. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Linden, 
N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000.  for  which  bids  on  a  gen- 
eral contract  are  being  taken.  H.  B,  Brady,  333  North 
Broad  Street,  Elizabeth,  N,  J,,   is  architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
new  high  school  at  Irvington,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $500.- 
000.     Preliminary  plans  are  in  preparation. 


New  England 

Boston,  Nov.   13. 

SALES  of  machine  tools  in  this  district  the  past 
week  showed  a  falling  off.  Business  was  con- 
fined largely  to  used  equipment,  The  largest  sale 
was  five  automatic  screw  machines  to  a  Cambridge 
manufacturer.  Other  sales  include  lathes,  upright 
and  sensitive  drills,  milling  machines,  automatic 
screw  machines,  punch  presses  and  miscellaneous 
used  tools  to  Boston  and  manufacturing  interests 
throughout  New  England.  Sales  of  new  machinery 
have  been  few  and  far  between  and  mostly  of  low- 
priced  tools.  The  sale  of  a  disk  grinder  costing 
$800  to  $900  to  a  Lawrence,  Mass..  concern,  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  illustrates  the  slowness  of  small  manufactur- 
ers in  covering  requirements.  The  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
took Railroad  is  expected  to  close  on  a  carwheel 
boring  machine  within  the  next  10  days,  and  th& 
Boston  &  Albany  on  a  single  machine.  The  slowing 
up  of  business  the  past  week  is  reported  as  due 
In  part  to  the  fact  that  prospective  customers  have 
been  looking  over  equipment  offered  for  sale  by 
automobile  manufacturers  outside  of  New  England. 
While  actual  orders  fell  off,  prospective  business 
Increased,  although  new  inquiries,  almost  without 
exception,  involve  single  machines.  A  central 
Massachusetts  firm  is  inquiring  for  a  6-in.  pipe 
machine,  a  New  Hampshire  mill  for  a  used  lathe, 
a  Boston  firm  for  gear-cutting  machinery ;  while 
an  upright  drill,  a  punch,  a  press,  a  planer,  a  mill- 
ing machine,  or  a  cutting  off  saw  is  wanted,  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  each  case  not  being 
important.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  there  Is 
a  considerable  volume  of  business  in  the  making 
which  gives  indication  of  closing  next  month  or 
early  in  1923.  Broaching  machines  are  among 
the  very  few  that  are  not  selling  in  this  district. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  broaches  is 
increasing. 

The  Fore  River  Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  Quincy,  Mass,,  has  obtained  a  contract  from  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  for  the  recon- 
ditioning of  locomotives,  and  one  shop  has  been  turned  over 
for  this  work.  The  railroad  company  will  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  shop  men  and  mechanical  equipment  required. 
The  initial  order  is  small  and  more  In  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  on  the  part  of  both  the  railroad  and  the  Fore 
River  Works,  Should  the  work  prove  satisfactory.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  additional  business  will  be  forthcoming,  and  in 
that  event  It  probably  will  be  necessary  for  the  Fore  River 
Works  to  purchase  additional  equipment.  The  Quincy  plant, 
with  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  can  be  adapted  to  loco- 
motive work  on  a  large  scale  without  seriously  disrupting 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work. 
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The  standard  Steel  &  Bearings  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainvillc,  Conn., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  an  addition.  It  is  preparing  to 
transfer  the  mechanical  equipment  of  its  Philadelphia  plant 
to  Plainville  and  abandon  the  former  unit.  An  additional 
1000  employees  will  be  taken  on  at  the  Plainville  plant. 

Arthur  H.  Parker,  founder  and  formerly  president  and 
general  manager  Parker  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Worcester,  has 
organized  the  Parker  Metal  Goods  Co..  with  a  capital  of 
$.')0.000,  to  make  a  general  line  of  wire  hardware,  special 
wire  goods  and  metal  stampings.  The  company  will  begin 
production  as  soon  as  manufacturing  space  can  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Parker  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  new  company. 
Associated  with  him  are  George  H.  Mirick  and  J.  M.  Lindsay. 

The  Reed  &  Prince  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  screws, 
bolts  and  rivets,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  two-story,  60  x 
400  ft.  mill  unit,  and  a  one-story,  90  x  120  ft.  annealing  unit, 
the  aggregate  cost  approximating  $150,000.  Construction 
of  the  two  units  will  begin  as  soon  as  present  buildings  on 
the  site  are  razed. 

A  permit  has  been  granted  the  Factor  Motor  Trucks,  Inc., 
Springfield.  Mass,  to  erect  a  plant  costing  about  $35,000  at 
296  Pecousic  Boulevard.  Adolf  A.  Geisel  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Chelsea  Clock  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  purchased 
an  acre  adjoining  its  plant,  to  provide  for  future  expansion. 
The  company  now  has  about  1000  ft.  frontage. 

The  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  erect 
a  machine  shop.  35  x  93  ft.,  near  its  forge  shop.  Clintock  & 
Craig.  Springfield,  are  the  architects. 

An  auction  sale  of  machine  tools  at  the  plant  of  the  Hart- 
ford Auto  Parts  Corporation,  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  23,  by  Herbert  A.  Segal,  auctioneer,  156 
Market  Street.  Newark.  About  200  machines  will  be  placed 
on  sale,  including  screw-cutting  lathes,  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines, turret  lathes,  milling  machines,  shapers,  gear  cutters, 
broaching  machines,  drills,  cutting  saws,  planers,  etc.  Elec- 
trical equipment  will  be  included. 

The  Connecticut  Foundry  Co.,  Rockj'  Hill,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  C.  P.  Waterman,  Inc.,  43  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  a  two-story  addition,  brick 
and  concrete,  30  x  70  ft. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  a  one-story  ad- 
dition to  its  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  works,  100  x  515  ft.,  to  cost 
approximately  $150,000. 

The  Blake  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  recently 
organized,  has  concluded  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  and  property  of  the  Maine  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 
of  the  same  place.  Extensions  and  improvements  will  be 
made.     Frank  R.  Blake  is  president. 

The  Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turer of  centrifugal  pumps,  etc.,  has  removed  from  Island 
Street  to  a  new  building  at  341  Market  Street,  South 
Lawrence,  where  additional  equipment  will  be  provided  for 
increased  production. 

The  Charles  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
will  build  a  new  two-story  machine  shop,  box  manufacturing 
plant  and  power  house. 

The  New  Bedford  Boiler  &  Machine  Co.,  42  Front  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  work  under  way  on  a  new  two- 
story  building  at  Water  and  Commercial  Streets,  60  x  165  ft., 
to  cost  $75,000. 

The  States  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical products,  has  removed  its  winding  department  to  73 
Francis  Avenue,  where  branch  works  will  be  conducted.  The 
space  available  at  the  main  works  through  this  change  will 
be  equipped  for  increased  production. 

The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  brass,  bronze  and  other  metal  products,  has  arranged  for 
an  increase  in  capital  from  $5,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Arey  &  Blount  Electric  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass..  re- 
cently organized,  has  acquired  property  for  a  new  plant  to 
manufacture  electrical  specialties,  flashers,  etc.  William  H. 
Blount,  formerly  superintendent  of  Sleeper  &  Hartley,  Inc., 
Worcester,  heads  the  company. 

The  Boston  &  .4^1bany  Railroad  Co.,  South  Station,  Bos- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  24  for  three  blow  torches ; 
three  blow  torch  cleaners ;  three  pump  levers  ;  two  brass  tank 
valves:  two  tank  valve  wells  (tank  steel);  two  perforated 
copper  stainers,  and  other  mechanical  equipment.  F.  A. 
Ryer,  Room  237,  address  noted,  is  purchasing  agent. 

The  United  States  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  560  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  has  leased  a  new  building,  S4  x  135  ft.,  to 
be  erected  at  660  Charles  River  Road,  for  a  new  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000.  Burtis  Brown,  88  Broad  Street,  is 
engineer. 

.•V  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  estimated 


to  cost  $200,000.     William  T.  Towner,  152  West  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  Madison,  Me.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $8,300,000  to  $25.- 
000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 
A  branch  mill  is  operated  at  Millinocket,  Me. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   Nov.   13. 

ANEW  four-story  building.  38  x  160  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
1415  North  Broad  Street,  has  been  leased  by  the  Edward 
Wilkie  Motors  Co.,  917  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
for  a  new  service  and  repair  plant. 

The  L.  H.  Gilmer  Co.,  Keystone  and  Cottman  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  will  commence  the  erection  of  addition  to  its 
mechanical  belting  plant,  including  a  power  house,  to  cost 
$75,000. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Philadelphia,  has  preliminary- 
plans  in  progress  for  a  new  three-story  trade  and  vocational 
school.  150  X  171  ft.,  at  Spring  Garden  and  Brandywino 
Streets. 

The  National  Electrotype  Co.,  621  Commerce  Street. 
Philadelphia,  has  leased  space  in  the  factory  at  811-21  Cherry 
Street,  totaling  about  5,000  sq.   ft.,  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  in- 
quiry from  a  company  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  for  cottonseed 
oil  mill  machinery,  with  capacity  of  35  to  40  tons  per  24  hr. 
Foundries  are  requested  to  communicate  direct  with  th& 
correspondent.     Full    information    available    upon    request. 

The  Sun  Co.,  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  in  progress  for  an  addition  to  its  refinery 
at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  The  capacity  will  be  increased  about 
10  per  cent. 

The  Sweeten  Automobile  Co.,  Juniper  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  has  leased  property  at  114  North  Juniper 
Street,  for  extensions  in  its  service  and  repair  works. 

The  Paper  Manufacturers'  Co.,  Inc.,  526  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  J.  S.  Rogers  Co., 
Drexel  Building,  for  a  six-story  plant,  127  x  180  ft.,  at  Fifth, 
and  Willow  Streets,  to  cost  $500,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Sobel  Multiplying  &  Book -Keeping  Machine  Co..  880i 
North  Forty-eighth  Street.  Philadelphia,  is  making  inquiries 
for  a  used  shaper,  in  good  condition. 

The  Neel-Cadillac  Co.,  142  North  Broad  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, has  had  plans  completed  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
service  and  repair  building  at  Ninth  and  Federal  Streets. 
Camden,   N.   J. 

Motors,  controllers  and  other  electrical  and  mechanical 
power  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  printinsr 
plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Chilton  Co..  Forty-ninth  and 
Market  Streets.  Philadelphia,  to  cost  about  $190,000.  The 
Ballinger  Co.,   Twelfth   and  Chestnut  Streets,  is  architect. 

John  Nuttall,  Fifth  and  Montgomerj'  Streets.  Philadelphia, 
machinery  dealer,  has  purchased  the  machinery  at  the  plant 
of  the  Wilcox  &  White  Co..  Meriden.  Conn.,  bankrupt,  man- 
ufacturer of  mechanical  piano  players,  for  $64,000,  in- 
ventoried,   it    is    stated,    at    more    than    $200,000. 

The  Union  Petroleum  Co.,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
will  build  an  addition  to  its  refinery  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa., 
estirftated  to  cost  $500,000  with  equipment.  W.  W.  Mellen. 
at  plant  site,  is  in  charge. 

A  machine  shop,  sheet-metal  shop  and  other  manual 
training  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  new  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  on  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $900,000.  Bids  will 
be  asked  early  in  January.  J.  Osborne  Hunt,  219  East  Han- 
over Street,  is  architect. 

Pumping  machinery,  power  equipment,  conveying  appa- 
ratus and  other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  sewerage  disposal  plant  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,250,000.  Plans  are  expected  to  be  ready 
In  December  and  bids  will  be  asked  at  that  time.  The 
George  A.  Johnson  Co.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  Tork,  is 
consulting  engineer. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Palmerton,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $150,000. 

The  Eastern  Foundry  Co.,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  has  con- 
struction in  progress  on  a  one  and  two-story  addition,  98  x 
150  ft.,  for  cast  iron  pipe  production.  E.  M.  Rhoads  is 
president. 

Fire.  Nov.  7,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Mineral  Products  Co.,  East  Newport,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
roofing  products,  with  loss  estimated  at  $25,000  including 
equipment.     John  R.   Morgan  heads   the  company. 
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The  National  Radiator  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  will  soon 
Jjifcak  ground  for  a  one-story  foundry  addition,  30  x  365  ft., 
to  L-e  ready  for  occupancy  early  next  spring.  It  will  provide 
a  total  foundry  area  of  135  x  365  ft. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  two-stoi-y 
senior  and  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Norristown, 
Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Oliver  R.  Parry,  Builders 
Exchange   Building,   Philadelphia,   is   architect. 

E.  F.  Woodhead,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  has  organized  a  com- 
pany to  manufacture  paper  products.  The  plant  of  the 
Norristown  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  Norristown,  Pa.,  has  been 
acquired,  and  will  be  remodeled. 

Bids  will  be  taken  at  once  for  a  two-story  vocational 
school,  70  X  86  ft.,  at  Mill  City.  Pa.  J.  H.  Davey,  Coal 
Exchange   Building,   Scranton,   Pa.,   Is  architect. 

The  Lebanon  Machine  Screw  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  recently 
organized,  will  build  a  new  one-story  factory  at  East 
Lebanon,  for  which  plans  have  been  completed.  J.  Warren 
Light  and  Carlton  Bell,  both  of  Lebanon,  head  the  company. 

The  Harrisburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Harrisburg  Bar  Mill  for 
expansion.  It  wUl  be  maintained  in  operation  and  improve- 
ments made.     E.  C.  Frey  is  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost  $144,000. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore.  Nov.  13. 

THE  American  Can  Co.,  Maryland  Trust  Building,  Balti- 
more, with  headquarters  at  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Ferro  Concrete  Construction  Co., 
Cincinnati,  for  its  four-story  plant,  90  x  160  ft.,  at  Boston 
and  Hudson  Streets,  to  cost  $350,000  with  machinery. 

The  Hammond  Oil  Products  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  re- 
cently organized,  is  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
In  the  vicinity  of  Church  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  Brandywine. 
The  Purchasing  Agent.  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  20  for  10  stationary  air  com- 
pressors, 9  to  10  cu.  ft.  capacity,  with  110  and  120-volt  motors, 
and  one  60-gal.  tank ;  also  for  one  shaft-driven  tenoning 
machine ;  and,  on  Nov.  22,  for  one  motor-driven  hydraulic  tire 
press,  300  tons  capacity. 

The  Carolina-Tennessee  Power  Co..  Murphy.  N.  C,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  two  new  hydroelectric  power 
plants  on  the  Hiwassee  River,  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  each  with 
Initial  capacity  of  about  30,000  hp.  E.  B.  Norwell  is  secretary. 
The  corps  of  engineers.  United  States  Army,  Washington, 
will  soon  call  for  bids  for  one  locomotive  crane. 

The  Lambert  Auto  Co.,  Maryland  and  Mount  Royal  Ave- 
nues, Baltimore,  local  representative  for  the  Hudson  and 
Essex  automobiles,  has  acquired  the  three-story  plant  of  the 
Howell  Motor  Co.,  913  Bolton  Street.  100  x  120  ft.,  for 
$110,000.  It  will  be  used  as  a  machine  works  and  service 
plant. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school,  165  x  220  ft.,  at  New- 
port News,  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  Charles  M.  Robin- 
son, Times-Dispatch  Building,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  architect. 

The  Board  of  Awards.  City  Hall,  Baltimore,  will  take  bids 
until  Nov.  22  for  one  centrifugal  oil  purifier  for  the  Water 
Department. 

Suggs  Brothers,  Tarboro,  N.  C,  are  planning  the  erection 
of  a  one-story  machine  shop  at  Carthage,  N.  C.  for  general 
parts  manufacture  and  repairs. 

The  Chief  of  Air  Service.  War  Department,  Washington, 
will  take  bids  until  Nov.  27  for  75  valve  assemblies  and  3-way 
valves  ;  also  for  50  aneroid  altimeters. 

The  Newberry  Stock  Co.,  Newberry,  S.  C,  Is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing,  cold  storage  and  re- 
frigerating plant  at  Camp  Sevier,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000, 
Including  equipment.  T.  E.  Keitt,  address  noted.  Is  in  charge. 
Fire,  Nov.  4.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  main  plant,  200  x 
300  ft.,  of  the  Fisheries  Products  Co.,  Money  Point,  near 
Norfolk,  Va.,  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  products,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $300,000,  includine  machinery.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Federal  Tin  Co.,  11  East  Barre  Street,  Baltimore, 
manufacturer  of  tin  cans,  etc.,  will  use  the  property  recently 
acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  its  plant,  totaling  about  45,000 
sq.  ft.  of  nnor  area,  for  extcn.sions  and  will  Install  machinery 
to  cost  approximately  $40,000. 

The  American  Machinery  Equipment  Co.,  Providence  Road, 
Charlotte.  N.  C,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for 
power  equipment,  steam  specialties  and  boilers. 

The  General  Purchasing  Omcer.  Panama  Canal,  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Nov.   20  for  the  following  equip- 


ment for  the  canal  zone:  Tackle  blocks,  galvanized  pipe,  wire 
finishing  nails,  copper  sheathing  nails,  boiler-feed  pumps, 
rubber  gaskets,  rubber  packing,  and  miscellaneous  apparatus, 
as  set  forth  in  circular  1502. 

The  Director  of  Public  Works,  Norfolk.  Va.,  will  receive 
bids  until  Nov.  27  for  one  horizontal,  cross  compound,  crank 
and  flywheel,  condensing  pumping  engine,  double  opposed 
type,  12,000,000  gal.  capacity.  Dabney  H.  Maury,  1445 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Wllson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va..  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  tor  power  equipment,  including  high  pres- 
sure boilers,  transformers  and  engines :  also  for  narrow  gage 
flat  cars  for  industrial  service. 

The  W.  C.  Bradley  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  manuacturer  of 
fertilizer  products,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  F.  S. 
Royster  Co.,  devoted  to  similar  production.  Extensions  and 
improvements  will  be  made,  including  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment.  The  plant  of  the  Bradley  company 
was  destroyed  recently  by  fire. 

D.  W.  Sykes,  Smithfleld,  Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  automatically-operated  refrigerating  plant  at  his 
meat-packing  works.  Inquiries  are  being  made  for  the 
machinery. 

The  Broadfoot  Iron  Works.  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  50  x  250  ft., 
primarily  for  boiler  and  plate  work.  Including  a  department 
for  repairs  and  general  machine  operations.  A  forge  shop 
will  also  be  established  and  a  50-ft.  electric  traveling  crane 
installed.  The  expansion  will  cost  about  $200,000  with  equip- 
ment.    W.  G.   Broadfoot  is  president. 

The  Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va..  is 
arranging  an  extension  program  for  the  coming  year,  to  in- 
clude an  addition  to  the  Locks  power  plant  to  double  the 
present  capacity,  substation  and  line  extensions  and  other 
improvements,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery. 
John  E.  Harwell  is  general  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant  and 
waterworks  system. 

The  Big  Bend  Power  Co.,  Scottsville,  Va.,  has  preliminary 
plans  in  progress  for  six  individual  hydroelectric  power  plants 
on  the  James  River,  with  Initial  station  to  develop  a  capacity 
of  30.000  hp.  A  new  transmission  system  will  be  built.  The 
project  is  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000.  The  Ambler  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  engineer. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
boys'  high  school  on  Broyles  Street,  Anderson.  S.  C.  It  will 
be  70  X  180  ft.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  W.  P. 
Wright  is  secretary  of  the  local  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

R.  P.  Johnson.  Wyetheville,  Va.,  is  planning  for  the  In- 
stallation of  new  crushing  and  grinding  machinery  at  a  local 
quarry.  The  prospective  purchaser  operates  a  new  and  used 
machinery  business. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  13. 
BUSINESS  in   machinery  and   equipment  has  de- 
clined somewhat  the  past  week,  but  the  trade 
is   inclined   to   regard   the   slackening   merely   as   a 
lull   before   activity.      Inquiries   still   are   numerous 
and   much   business   is   pending,    which   it  is  confi- 
dently believed  will  close  soon.     Action  is  expected 
shortly  against  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  tool  lists,  and  this  week  will 
probably    bring    awards    of    a    number    of    cranes 
which   have  been   before  the   trade  for  some   time. 
The    Cutler   Steel   Co.,    New    Cumberland,   W.    Va.. 
which   will   make   acid-resisting  steel   castings   and 
wants  a  10-ton  crane,  will  buy  soon,  it  is  believed. 
An   award   of  a   5-ton   crane   by   the   Guibert   Steel 
Co..  Pittsburgh,  and  the  cranes  for  the  by-product 
oven  construction   by  the  Koppers  Co.  in  Clairton, 
W.   Va.,   and   Weirton,   W.   Vu.,   also  is  believed  to 
be  near   at   hand.      New   crane   inquiries   include   a 
3-ton  and  a  5-ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt 
Co.,   Pittsburgh,  and  a   10-ton  crane  for  the  Blaw- 
Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Alliance  Machine  Co.  has  taken  the  order  for  a  2000- 
Ib,   revolving   floor  type   charging  and   drawing  machine   for 
the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Edgewater.   Pa.     The  L.   A.  Green 
Rail    &    Machinery    Co.    has   taken    two    10-ton.    50-ft.    span 
cranes    for   the    Pittsburgh    Foundry    &   Machine   Co.,   Pitts- 
burgh.    The   General   Electric  Co.   will   furnish  a   10,000-kw. 
turbo-alternator    unit    and    three    turbo-driven    gas    boosters 
for  the  Clairton  by-product  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
The   Mack    International   Truck   Co..    5911    Center  Avenue. 
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FUtsburRh.  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  service 
and  repair  works,  120  x  275  ft.,  at  Liberty  and  Gross  Streets, 
to  cost  about  J65,000.  It  operates  plants  at  Plainflcld,  N.  J., 
and  AUentown,  Pa. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Freeport.  l^a.,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000.  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared. 

The  United  States  Radiator  Corporation,  Corry,  Pa.,  will 
break  ground  at  once  for  a  foundry  addition,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  about  100  men. 

The  F.  J.  Kress  Box  Co.,  3930  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
has  taken  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  three-story  addi- 
tion. 70  X  155  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  Thomas  Pringle, 
Pittsburgh  Life  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Englert  Mfg.  Co.,  2131  Carson  Street.  Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer  of  electric  batteries,  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Duquesne  Construction  Co.,  Bessemer  Building,  for  a 
new  plant  on  property  recently  acquired  at  Jane  and  South 
Twenty-fllth  Streets. 

The  Fleischmann  Co.,  508  West  North  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
will  build  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works 
in  connection  with  its  new  plant  on  the  Northside,  estimated 
to  cost  $90,000. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Duss 
Avenue,  Arabridge.  Pa.,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared 
by  W.  Ward  Williams.  309  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Apollo  Steel  Co.,  Apollo,  Pa.,  will  install  two  15-ton 
traveling  cranes  at  its  plant. 

The  Huntington  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
will  build  a  new  electric  power  plant  for  service  at  its  mines 
in  Wayne  and  Kanawha  counties,  W.  Va.,  and  in  Floyd 
County,  Ky.  A  tipple  also  will  be  constructed  at  its  Harkins 
mine  and  machinery  installed  at  other  properties.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $265,000  has  been  arranged  for  expansion. 
J.  M.  Hall  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Huntington  Iron  Works,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  will 
install  a  traveling  crane  in  its  proposed  new  steel  fabricating 
plant  addition.     J.  J.  Reich  is  in  charge. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  bids  for  which  are  being 
received  until  Nov.  27.  Holmbee  &  Pogue,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va..  are  architects.  Fisher  F.  Seaggs,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  is  in  charge. 

The  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Glassmere.  Pa.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Mawhinney  Construction  Co..  60S 
McCause  Building.  Pittsburgh,  for  a  new  one-story  plant, 
50  X  500  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  including  machinery. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  13. 

PLANS  are  being  completed  by  the  Buffalo  Steel  Car  Co., 
East  Walden  Avenue,  Buffalo,  for  a  new  one-story 
power  house,  25  x  100  ft.  Plumer  &  Mann,  700  Main  Street, 
are  architects. 

The  Robertson-Cataract  Electric  Co.,  Mohawk  Street  and 
Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  operating  the  Robertson  Electric 
Construction  Co.,  manufacturer  of  switchboards  and  elec- 
trical products,  is  disposing  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  of 
$180,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Depew  &  Lancaster  Light,  Power  &  Conduit  Co., 
Lancaster,  N.  T..  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  to  power  plants  and  system,  and 
the  installation  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Jamestown,  N.  T.,  is  taking 
bids  until  Jan.  10  for  a  three-story  junior  high  school.  150  x 
ISO  ft.,  on  Buffalo  Street,  with  power  house.  It  will  include 
a  vocational  department  and  laboratory.  Gullbert  &  Betelle, 
541   Broad  Street,   Newark,   N.  J.,  are  architects. 

The  Rochester  Taxicab  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  T.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  Peter  G.  Hauck,  503  Cox  Building,  for  a  two- 
story  service  and  repair  building,  90  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $125,000. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Aluminum  Ware  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Clinton  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  Elmira.  N.  T.,  in- 
cluding machinery,  tools,  etc.,  will  be  sold  on  Dec.  5  by  the 
receivers.  Francis  G.  Caffey,  David  J.  Fox  and  William  H. 
Mandeville. 

Power  equipment,  pumping  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  proposed  sewerage  plant  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Blasdell,  N.  T.,  estimated  to  cost  In  ex- 
cess of  $200,000. 

The  United  States  Radiator  Works,  Buffalo,  has  leased 
a  three-story  building  at  16-18  Glenwood  Avenue  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  and  repair  auto- 
mobile radiators,  fenders,  bodies,  etc.  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Isaac  Brockman  head  the  company. 


The  New  York  Gas  cSc  Electric  Corporation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
operating  Ave  power  plants  and  system,  is  disposing  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $650,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  Improvements.     S.  J.  Magee  is  president. 

A  power  house  addition  and  one-story  machine  shop  will 
be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  Firth  Carpet  Co.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y..  in  connection  with  general  mill  extensions  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $140,000.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  are  engineers.  Headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  FirthcllfCe,  N.  Y. 

The  Walcott  &  Campbell  Spinning  Co.,  New  York  Mills, 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in 
the  power  house  at  its  textile  plant  to  cost  $50,000.  The 
C.  B.  Roberts  Engineering  Co.,  19  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Is 
engineer. 

Charles  Sudrow,  1099  Genesee  Street,  Buffalo,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  works  at  Genesee  and 
Peterson  Streets  to  manufacture  automobile  and  motor 
truck  bodies. 

The  Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  2  70  North  Division 
Street.  Bultalo,  is  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  in- 
stallation at  its  power  house. 

D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ann  and  Albany  Streets,  Little 
Palls,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  dairy  machinery  and  parts, 
has  awarded  contract  to  Thompson  &  Binger,  Inc..  2S0  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  for  a  new  five-story  addition,  es- 
timated to  cost  $100,000. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Nov.  13. 

REPORTS  from  machine  tool  representatives  in- 
dicate that  November  will  show  the  greatest 
volume  of  business  of  any  month  during  the  year. 
This  applies  to  actual  orders  placed  as  well  as  in- 
quiries. One  representative  reports  a  record  day 
for  its  local  office,  having  received  six  inquiries 
from  different  sources.  Orders  placed  cover  auto- 
matic lathes  and  special  machines  for  delivery  in 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  Production  schedules  in 
the  automobile  industry  are  planned  to  exceed  the 
high  point  of  the  present  year. 

The  Bohn  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  is  having  preliminary 
plans  prepared  by  Christian  W.  Brandt  covering  a  one-story 
addition.  170  x  200  ft.  and  a  two-story  building,  37  x  100  ft., 
to  be  erected  on  Hart  Avenue. 

The  Garraan  Mfg.  Co.,  1938  Franklin  Street,  Detroit,  has 
been  incoriwrated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
drag  links  and  tie  rods.  Some  additional  equipment  will  be 
bought.  Officers  of  the  company  are  H.  B.  Garman,  presi- 
dent ;  L.  R.  Garman,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Henry  Wyatt, 
vice-president. 

The  Riverside  Machine  Co.,  Hamburg  Street,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Austin  Co..  Chicago, 
for  a  one-story  addition.  88  x  110  ft,  to  cost  $30,000.  A 
portion  of  the  structure  will  be  used  as  a  forge  shop. 

The  Briggs  Mfg.  Co.,  Leuschner  Avenue  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  Detroit,  has  work  in  progress  on  a  new 
one-story  power  plant,  80  x  85  ft.,  at  its  automobile  body 
works. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  will  take  bids 
at  once  for  a  one-story  and  basement  addition  on  Brush 
Street.  100x237  ft.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building, 
Detroit,  is  architect. 

The  Lake  Independence  Lumber  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
affiliated  with  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  629  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  talking  machines, 
refrigerators,  etc.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,- 
000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 
J.  E.  Orr  is  treasurer. 

The  Double  Drive  Truck  Co.,  4826  West  Kinzle  Street. 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  motor  trucks.  Is  completing  the  re- 
moval of  its  plant  to  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  where  property 
was  recently  acquired.  Additional  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled for  increased  output. 

The  Central  Paper  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  taking  bids 
for  a  three-story  addition  on  Lake  Street.  It  has  disposed 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,100,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions.     H.  Jones  Is  secretary. 

The  Joyce  Mfg.  Co.,  2970  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  has  leased  a 
building  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
automobile  equipment.     Frank  H.  Joyce  Is  president. 

The  Ira  Lee  Mfg.  Co..  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
vacuum  cleaners,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new 
one-story  factory,  60  x  120  ft.,  to  cost  about  $60,000.  F.  D. 
Madison,  Howarth  Building,  is  architect. 

The    Diamond    Spring    Bumper    &    Jffg.    Co..    Wyandotte, 
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Mich.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture  spring  bumpers  for  automobiles.  It  expects 
to  locate  In  Wyandotte,  and  will  be  in  the  market  for  new 
equipment.  Officers  of  the  company  are  E.  W.  Stleler,  presi- 
dent; E.  R.  Jones,  vice-president;  G.  J.  Bigler,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

"  The  New  Detroit  Heater  Co.,  3907  Grand  River  Avenue, 
Detroit,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to 
manufacture  water  heaters  and  other  metal  products.  Officers 
of  the  company  are  P.  F.  Kehoe.  president ;  J.  A.  MacDonald. 
vice-president;  Noiman  L.  Upper,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Peninsular  Power  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  completing 
plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  Loretto,  Mich., 
with  Initial  capacity  of  1000  kw.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 
Mead  &  Seaston,  Journal  Building,  Madison,  are  engineers. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.   13. 

THE  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  closed  for  the 
remainder   of   its   small   list,    but   the   Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  has  placed  no  further  orders 
against  its  large  inquiry.     The  latest  development 
in  the  railroad  field  is  the  appearance  of  a  list  from 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.     It  includes  23 
items,  some  of  them   large  machines.     Store  trade 
has   fallen   off,   but   by   vigorous   solicitation    local 
machinery   houses   find   that    they   are  able    to   un- 
earth considerable  miscellaneous  business,   consist- 
ing principally  of  Orders  for  one  or  two  machines. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  recent  developments 
lies  In  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  scattered  orders 
for  single  tools  from  independent  farm   implement 
manufacturers.     The  agricultural  machinery  indus- 
try has  been  exceedingly  quiet  for  two  years  and 
It   is   hoped    that    these   orders    forecast    a   revival 
which  win  carry  with  it  considerable  machine  tool 
buying.     It  is  reported  that  the  South,  where  busi- 
ness conditions  are  materially   improved,  has  been 
a  liberal  purchaser  of  implements  of  late. 
The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul  list  follows : 
One    extra    heavy    double    pinion-drive    heavy-duty    ver- 
tical boring  and  turning  mill  to  take  62-in.  under  tool  hold- 
ers, spindle  travel  42  in.,  arranged  for  variable  speed  motor 
drive. 

Two  30-ln.  full  swing,  side  c;irr:age  turret  lathes.  9-in. 
hole  through  spindle,  equipped  with  four-jaw  extra  heavy 
universal  chuck,  with  complete  set  of  chucking  and  bar  tools, 
arranged  for  motor  drive. 

One  2^-in.  x  6-in.  cone  drive  llat  turret  lathe  with  four 
tool  holders. 

Two  86-ln.  heavy  cabinet  base,  automatic  guide  bar 
grinders,  sectional  wheel,  equipped  with  "T"  slot  carriage 
two  speeds.  32-in.  steel  chuck  and  sectional  wheel,  arranged 
for  motor  drive. 

One  36-in.  heavy  duty  draw  cut  shaper  arranged  for 
motor  drive. 

One  motor-driven  90-in.  locomotive  journal  turning,  quar- 
tering and  pin  turning  machine. 

One  second  hand  15-ton  30-ft.  span  electric  traveling 
crane. 

One  motor-driven  1%-in.  wedge  grip  bolt  and  rivet 
header. 

One  24-in.  x  10-ft.  engine  lathe  arranged  for  belt  drive. 
One   18-in.  x  S-ft.   heavy   duty   geared   head   engine   lathe, 
arranged  for  belt  drive. 

One  2',A-ln.  x26-ln.,  rigid  turret,  cone  drive  flat  turret 
lathe  with  four  tool  holders. 

One  44-ln.  heavy  duty  motor-driven  driving  box  boring 
mill. 

One  54-ln.  vertical  adjustable  rotary  milling  machine. 
One    36-ln.    motor-driven    heavy    duty    draw    cut    pillar 
shaper. 

One  18-ln.  x8-ft.  heavy  duty  geared  head  engine  lathe. 
One  48-ln.  x  12-ft.  horizontal  milling  machine. 
One  electric  flue  welder. 

One  60-ln.  high  duty,  single  pulley  drive  universal  radial 
drill. 

One  1100-lb.  single  frame  guided  ram  steam  hammer. 
One  2S-ln.  heavy  duty  back-geared  crank  shaper  arranged 
for  single  pulley  drive. 

One  36-ln.  X  18-ft.  heavy  duty  triple  back  geared  instan- 
taneous change  gear  engine  lathe. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  has  ordered  a  25-ton 


motor  gantry  crane  for  Its  Detroit  yard  fiom  the  Whiting 
Corporation,  The  latter  company  will  also  furnish  a  36  x 
54-in.  water  cinder  mill  for  the  Kewanee  Boiler  Co.,  Ke- 
wanee.  111.,  and  a  No.  6  cupola  for  the  William  E.  Dee  Co., 
Harvey,  ill. 

The  trustees  of  the  Central  Manufacturing  District,  Chi- 
cago, have  undert;iken  to  construct  a  combination  ware- 
house, repair  shop  and  factory  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  in  four  units,  to  cost  $2,500,000.  The  plant  will 
be  located  on  West  Pershing  Road  and  Leavitt  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Work  has  commenced  on  the  first  unit.  Industrial 
switchboards  and  panels  will  be  manufactured. 

The  Central  Manufacturing  District  of  Chicago  will  erect 
a  factory  and  warehouse,  142x350  ft.,  and  100x284  ft.,  for 
the  Evans  Fibre  Box  Co.,  at  3301  West  Forty-seventh  Place, 
Chiciigo.  It  will  be  completed  early  in  January  and  will  cost 
$200,000.  including  the  site. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  start  immediately 
on  the  construction  of  a  branch  assembling  plant  at  180th 
Street  and  Torrence  Avenue,  Hegewisch,  111.  It  will  be  500  x 
1400  ft.  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  Davis  Phonogiaph  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased  a 
three-story  factory  building.  120  x  125  ft.,  at  314-324  West 
Forty-third  Street,  giving  in  part  payment  its  present  two- 
story  plant,  58  x  120  f I ,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixty- 
first  and  May  Streets. 

The  C.  J.  Sykes  Mfg.  Co.,  rnahufacturer  of  talking  ma- 
chine parts,  automobile  accessories,  dies,  tools,  etc..  2132 
Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  has  purchased  the  southwest 
corner  of  Maplewood  and  Shubert  Streets.  100  x  125  ft.,  im- 
proved with  a  two-story  and  basement  plant,  60  x  125  ft. 

The  Golden  Rule  Cutlery  Co.,  212  Sheldon  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  let  contract  for  alterations  to  its  three  and  four- 
story   factory   to   cost   $20,000. 

The  Star  Wood  Turning  Co.  is  receiving  bids  on  altera- 
tions and  a  two-story  brick  addition,  40  x  50  ft.,  to  Its  fac- 
tory at  2267  Ciybuurn  Avenue,  Chicago,  to  cost  $30,000, 

E,  Edelmann  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  special- 
ties. 469  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  have  let  contracts  for  a 
three-story  factory,  125  x  150  ft.,  at  the  southwest  intersection 
of  Logan  Boulevard,  Holly  Sreet  and  Schubert  Avenue,  to 
cost  $250,000. 

The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  10.000  Torrence  Avenue, 
South  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  addition, 
30x112  ft.,   to  cost  $9,000. 

The  Chicago  Nut  Co.,  2513  West  Cullerton  Street,  Chicago, 
has  let  a  contract  for  a  three-story  factory,  36x119  ft.,  at 
the  same  address,  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Speeder  Machinery  Corporation,  manufacturer  of 
ditch  diggers.  Leon.  Iowa,  has  increased  its  capital  stock. 
from  $50,000  to  $200,000  and  will  move  its  plant  to  Fair- 
field. 

The  Federal  Stamping  Co.,  Holland,  Mich.,  will  erect  a 
new  factory  to  contain  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  space. 

The  LaPorte  Brass  &  Aluminum  Foundry  Co.,  LaPorte. 
Ind..  recently  started  operations.  The  foundry  will  confine 
itself  to  the  manufacture  of  small  brass  and  aluminum 
castings. 

The  Linwood  Stone  &  Cement  Co.,  Davenport.  Iowa,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $2,000,000,  and 
will  erect  a  new  cement  plant  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  Great  Western  Stove  Co..  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  has  let 
contract  for  remodeling  its  foundry  building.  It  will  cover 
an  area  65  x  165  ft. 

The  Northeastern  Iowa  Power  Co.  has  broken  ground  for 
a  new  power  station   at  Independence,   Iowa. 

Edward  Sabatinl  and  R.  Bateson  will  open  a  machine 
shop  in  the  Con  Kepple  Building,  Second  Avenue,  next  to 
the  Municipal  Court  building,  Hibbing.   Minn. 

The  Volator  Co.,  Inc..  600  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, recently  organized  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  will 
manufacture  the  Volco  line  of  automobile  bumpers.  The 
company  expects  to  lease  a  plant,  and  Its  purchases  of  metal- 
working  machines  will  be  confined  principally  to  drill  presses 
and  grindeis.  The  officers  are  Bert  Hannah,  president;  Lewis 
H.  Scurlock,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  L. 
Byron  Nash,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Corduan  Die  &  Machinery  Co..  413-419  North  Car- 
penter Street.  Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000 
capital  .stock,  has  bought  the  machinery  of  the  Chicago  Die 
&  Machine  Works  and  the  Westerman  Bakers  Machinery 
Co  and  will  manufacture  dies,  tools,  special  machinery  and 
stampings,  the  Maxstadt  improved  American  copper  Joints 
and  the  Westerman  bakery  m;.chlnery.  The  officers  are  G. 
F.  Corduan.  president;  Charles  Schacht,  \nce-president :  and 
William  L    T.  Kuechel.  secretary. 

The  Carter  Mahew  Co..  manufacturer  of  special  grain 
cleaning  machinery.  Fifth  Avenue  South  and  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Is  constructing  a  one-story  factor}.   S"" 
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ISO  ft.,  at  Nineteenth  Avenue  Northeast  and  JefEerson  Street, 
to  cost  $70,000. 

The  foundry  department  of  the  Plains  Iron  Worlds.  Den- 
■ver.  Col.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 

The  City  Council,  Kewanee.  111.,  has  issued  bonds  for 
4125,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant. 

The  Grand  Building  Corporation.  3345-69  West  Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  foundry, 
S3  X  87  ft.,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Sloan  Valve  Co.,  4300  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
bas  let  contract  for  a  one  story  factory,  84  x  148  ft.,  to 
•cost  135,000. 

The  Chicago  Mill  Castings  Co.,  120th  Street  and  Racine 
Avenue,  Chicago,  will  build  a  one-story  plant.  61x105  ft, 
at  1225  West  120th  Street,  to  cost  $7,500.  A.  J.  Bennett. 
1416   South   Dearborn  Street,   is  architect. 

The  Paepclie.  Leicht  Lumber  Co..  Ill  West  Washington 
Street.  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  two-story  plant,  206  x 
31o  ft.,  in  the  rear  of  949-53  Elston  Avenue,  to  cost  $350,000. 

The  Peru  Foundry  Co.,  Peru.  Ind.,  has  purchased  addi- 
tional land  for  expansion. 

The  Central  Indiana  Power  Co.,  a  merger  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  Electric  Co..  the  Merchants  Light  &  Power  Co.  and 
the  Brewer  interests,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  10,000-hp. 
power  house  on  the  Wabash  River.  12  miles  south  of  Terre 
Haute.  Property,  including  a  coal  mine,  has  been  purchased. 
The  cost  of  the  project  will  be  $7,000  000. 

Fire,  Nov.  4,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Col- 
fax Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Clay  Street.  Denver,  Col.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $30,000  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
senior  and  junior  high  school,  two-stories.  75  x  140  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Holdrege,  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  Davis 
&  Wilson,  515  Security  Mutual  Building,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  are 
architects. 

The  Cole  Storage  Battery  Co.,  2137  Indiana  .\venue. 
Chicago,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  top  addition  at  its 
plant,  45  X 100  ft.  Halperin  &  Braun.  19  South  La  Salle 
Street,  are  architects. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Trade  Department,  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
is  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry-  from  IMonterey,  Mex.,  for  metal 
furniture.  No.  1674.     Full  information  on  request. 

The  Quartermaster  Department,  Chicago  General  Inter- 
mediate Depot.  1S19  West  Pershing  Road.  Chicago,  is  taking 
bids  until  Nov.  21  for  furnishing  cold  chisels,  files,  spark 
wrenches,  hub  wrenches,  double-end  wrenches,  engineers" 
wrenches,  dies,  reamers,  taps  and  kindred  specialties,  as 
specified  in  Circular  23-59. 

The  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  512  West  Cerro  Gordo  Street, 
Decatur.  111.,  manufacturer  of  brass  goods,  is  con.sidering  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  and  basement  addition.  60  x  95  ft. 

The  La  Rue  Mining  Co.,  Nashwauk,  Minn.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  its  machine  and  forge  shop,  destroyed  by  fire  Nov. 
2  with  loss  of  $25,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000.     M.  Kane,  Bohra  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Red  Wing  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  is  con- 
sidering tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its 
plant  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  1.  with  loss  estimated  at  $150.- 
000  including  machinery.  The  company  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  pipe. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  New  Prague,  Minn,,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000,  Toltz,  King  &  Day,  1410  Pioneer  Building, 
St.   Paul.   Minn,,   are   architects. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.  Nov.  13. 

LOCAL  machine  tool  dealers  are  doing  a  good 
volume  of  business  in  single  machines  and 
in  lots  of  two  or  three  tools,  which  is  well  dis- 
tributed among  various  industries  in  northern  Ohio. 
Some  plants  are  buying  piece-meal,  one  or  two  ma- 
chines at  a  time,  extending  their  purchases  over 
a  considerable  period,  but  if  their  requirements 
were  combined  in  complete  lists,  they  would  in- 
clude a  fair  amount  of  equipment.  Business  shows 
less  evidence  of  dragging  than  recently  and  the 
demand  is  tending  toward  the  better  types  of  new 
machines. 

The    Ohio    Injector    Co..    Wadsworth,    Ohio,    is 
still  buying  some  equipment   for  its  extension.      In 


Toledo  some  machinery  is  being  purchased  by  the 
Electric    Auto    Lite    Corporation,    also    the    Toledo 
plant  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  the  To- 
ledo Automatic  Brush  Machine  Co.  for  a  new  plant. 
H.  D.  Beech  Co.,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a 
36-in.  planer.     The  Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  which 
is   moving  its   plant   from   Seville   to   Sandusky,   is 
inquiring  frtr  a  punch  press  with  capacity  to  punch 
a    H4-in.    hole   in    1-in.   steel.      A  Cleveland   dealer 
during  the   week  booked   one  order  from  a  manu- 
facturing plant  for  four  manufacturing  lathes. 
The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  received 
an    order    from   the    Koppers   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    for   five   coke 
pushers  and  five  quenching  cars.     Four  of  each  are  to  go  to 
the  Clairton  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  fifth  to 
the  Weirton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.     It  has  also  taken  an  order  for 
two   S-ft.   gas   producers   for   the   Newton   Steel   Co.,   Newton 
Falls.  Ohio. 

The  Electric  Auto  Lite  Co.,  Toledo,  is  enlarging  its  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio,  plant  by  rebuilding  the  plant  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Allen  Motor  Co. 

The  Ohio  Ti  ent  Coal  &  Amalgam  Co.,  Toledo,  will  erect 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel  made  from  pulverized 
low  grade  coal  and  fuel  and  refuse  oils.  The  process  re- 
quires the  use  of  crushers,  conveyors,   etc. 

The  Cleveland  Waterproof  Paper  Co,  has  acquired  a  fac- 
tory site  on  Berea  Road  and  will  build  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wate;  proof  and  mothproof  paper. 

The  Toledo  Automatic  Brush  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  was 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  bristle  brushes  and  ma- 
chines for  manufacturing  brushes.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
Kent-Owens  Machine  Co.  and  has  an  office  at  716  Nicholas 
Building.  George  P.  Greenhalgt  is  president ;  J.  R,  Cowell, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  J.  T.  Robinson, 
Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Garford  Mfg.  Co..  Newer merstown,  Ohio,  was  re- 
cently organized  and  has  establisl  ed  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  valves  and  for  doing  jobbing  machine  shop 
work. 


M 


Milwaukee 

MiLw.iUKEE,  Nov.  13. 
ACHINE-TOOL     trade      is     proceeding     along 
fairly    active    lines,     with    scattering    orders 
for   single   machines  or   two   to  three  tools.     Some 
moderate  purchases  are  being  made  by  automotive 
industries,  although  not   much   more  volume   is  ex- 
pected from  these  sources  until  after  Jan.  1.     Buy- 
ing by  railroad  and  railroad  supply  shops   is  only 
fair,  and  less  business  has  come  to  local  machinery 
manufacturers    than    had    been    expected.      On    the 
other  hand,  this  is  believed  to  portend  more  active 
purchasing   in    the  future.      General   industrial   ac- 
tivity   in    Milwaukee   and   Wisconsin,   especially   as 
it  relates  to  iron,  steel  and  machinery  operations,  is 
increasing   steadily.      The    larger   shops   apparently 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  current  business, 
but   a    good    many    small    institutions   are   building 
extensions  and  buying  a  few  small  lots  of  machine 
tools,  in  which  used  equipment  continues  to  figure 
■"     prominently. 
John   M.   Nash.   Milwaukee,   manufacturer  of  special   ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  mechanical  specialties,  has  plans  by  Leen- 
houts  &   Guthrie,   local   architects,   for   a  one-story  addition, 
90  X  123  ft.,  and  a  second  story  addition,  40  x  90  ft.,  to  the 
present    shop  at    S40-S4S    Thirtieth    Street.      The    investment 
will  be  about  $35,000.     Equipment  is  now  being  purchased. 

The  Marinette,  Wis,,  Boiler  Works  has  started  work  on 
a  brick  and  concrete  addition.  40  x  50  ft.,  for  general  repair 
work,  including  overhauling  of  switching  and  yard  engines 
for  local  divisions  of  several  railroads  and  private  logging 
roads  of  local  lumber  manufacturers. 

The  J.  L.  Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of 
tool  grinders  and  other  mechanical  specialties,  has  selected 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wis.,  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Milwaukee, 
as  the  location  of  permanent  works.  Since  organization 
two  years  ago  it  has  occupied  leased  quarters  at  419-423 
Van  Buren  Street.  Construction  of  a  new  shop  estimated 
to  cost  $50,000  will  be  started  about  Dec.  1,  but  details  have 
not  matured.  Officers  are :  President.  J.  L.  Austin,  formerly 
with  Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee :  vice-president, 
William  Bennett ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  A.  Renter,  for- 
formerly  with  T.  L.  Smith  Co.,  Milwaukee ;  general  superin- 
tendent, A.  Waecker,  formerly  with  the  Chain  Belt  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  Gurney  Refrigerator  Co..  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  let  the 
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greneial  contract  to  the  Hutter  Construction  Co.,  Fond  du 
Lac  and  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
brlclt  and  mill  factory  addition,  60  x  107  ft.,  dry  Icilns,  20  x 
100  ft.,  and  a  new  engine  house  and  boiler  room,  30  x  50  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  J75,000,  Including  new  wood  and  metal- 
working  machinery,  power  plant  equipment,  etc.  E.  G.  Vail 
la  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Carlson  Brothers  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  Is 
contemplating  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  handle  its  in- 
creasing business  in  ventilating  system  Installations.  De- 
tails have  not  been  announced.  The  company  has  booked 
orders  valued  at  $150,000  in  the  past  month  for  systems  in 
new  schools  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  Houghton,  Mich.,  Marquette, 
Mich.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  several  other  cities. 

The  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufac- 
turer of  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  which  is  completing  an 
additional  story  on  one  of  the  largest  production  buildings 
of  its  works  at  Thirty-eighth  and  Chestnut  Street.s,  has  en- 
gaged the  Federal  Engineering  Co.,  444  Milwaukee  Street, 
to  design  an  additional  story,  80  x  125  ft.,  for  another  shop. 
Tool  requirements,  while  not  formulated,  will  be  small  and 
of  a  miscellaneous  character.  William  Davidson  is  general 
works  manager. 

The  Aluminum  Specialty  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has 
broken  ground  for  a  three-story  brick  and  concrete  manufac- 
turing and  storage  addition,  52  x  US  ft.,  at  Seventeenth  and 
Vollmar  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Madison,  Wis..  Pattern  Works,  2015  Winnebago 
Street,  let  the  contract  to  Chase  &  Son,  local  builders,  for 
a  $20,000  addition,  40  x  65  ft.,  part  two  stories  and  base- 
ment, and  is  buying  some  additional  equipment. 

The  All-American  Steel  Casket  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
started  work  on  the  first  unit  of  its  permanent  works  at 
Nichols,  near  Appleton,  Wis.  It  will  be  50  x  160  ft.,  one 
story  and  will  employ  transformer  current.  Edwards  A. 
Walter,  St.  Paul,   is  general  contractor. 

The  Milwaukee  Motor  Products,  Inc.,  760  Thirtieth  Street, 
Milwaukee,  contemplates  further  extensions  of  its  work, 
devoted  largely  to  the  production  of  ignition  timers  for  Ford 
cars  and  other  automobile  engines.  The  capital  stock  is 
being  increased  from  $250,000  to  $350,000.  Plans  are  to 
be  prepared  at  once. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.,  Ableman,  Wis.,  has  been 
Incorporated  in  Wisconsin  with  a  capital  stock  of  $120,000 
to  quarry  and  mine  materials  and  manufacture  fire  brick, 
etc.  A  large  tract  of  refractory  clay  and  silica  has  been 
developed  in  the  heart  of  the  extensive  granite  and  rock 
deposits  surrounding  the  village  of  Ableman.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  W.  L.  Spraul,  B.  E.  Sloan  and  J.  A.  Spraul. 

The  Western  Screw  &  Specialty  Co..  Racine.  Wis.,  will 
build  a  $20,000  shop  addition,  the  general  contract  for  which 
has  been  let  to  the  L.  V.  Construction  Co.,  1120  Sixth  Street, 
Racine. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  13. 

WHILE  local  manufacturers  report  a  slight 
falling  off  in  orders  last  week,  this  is 
ascribed  to  seasonal  dullness,  which  each  year  is 
noticeable  about  Nov.  1.  No  big  buying  was  re- 
ported, but  bookings  for  single  machines  from 
widely  scattered  points  indicate  a  general  resump- 
tion of  manufacturing  on  a  larger  scale  than  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Some  manufacturers  re- 
port orders  booked  for  the  month  of  October  were 
second  only  in  volume  to  September,  which  was 
the  biggest  month  In  two  years.  All  Indications 
point  to  fair  business,  and  if  local  manufacturers 
close  even  50  per  cent  of  business  now  under  ne- 
gotiation the  next  few  months  will  show  a  very 
decided  Improvement  even  over  the  last. three  or 
four. 

There  are  no  new  lists  of  consequence  before  the 
trade,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  Dayton  En- 
gineering Laboratories  (Delco),  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
shortly  Issue  a  list  for  new  buildings  now  being 
erected.  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  will  buy  complete  equipment  for  new 
sheet  and  Jobbing  mills  and  a  galvanizing  plant 
to  be  erected  at  Its  Ashland  works.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Is  expected  to  close  its  list  is- 
sued recently.  Local  dealers  report  fair  activity  In 
both  new  and  used  tools,  but  purchases  are  con- 
fined mostly  to  small  machines  for  rounding  out 
equipment. 

Cincinnati   manufacturers   report    a   scarcity   of 


competent  mechanics,  and  that  this  condition  Is 
not  local  is  indicated  by  reports  from  other  manu- 
facturing centera.  Higher  wages  are  looming  in 
the  Industry,  and  it  is  expected  that  further  ad- 
vances in  machine  tool  prices  will  be  made  to  take 
care  of  Increased  costs  of  manufacturing. 

The  automobile  tag  shop  and  planing  mill  departments 
of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  were  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  7,  with 
loss  of  $75,000.  The  shops  will  probably  be  rebuilt  as  soon 
as  the  Legislature  nieets  and  passes  an  appropriation. 

The  Louisville,  Ky.,  Board  of  Education  will  erect  an 
addition  to  the  du  Pont  manual  training  high  school,  bids 
closing  Nov.  24.  New  equipment,  including  machine  tools, 
will  be  installed. 

The  Standard  Pjston  Ring  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been 
organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bridgeport  Machine  Co., 
Marietta,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  piston  rings.  It  is 
capitalized  at  $100,000  and  is  headed  by  J.  A.  Woods,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bridgeport  company. 

The  Williams  Co.,  London,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  steel 
wool,  is  erecting  an  addition  to  Its  plant  which  will  enable 
it  to  practically  double  the  capacity. 

The  Allied  Belting  Co.,  Greenville,  Ohio,  will  shortly  com- 
mence the  erection  of  an  addition  to  double  its  capacity. 
Considerable  new  equipment  will  be  installed.  The  company 
is  contemplating  the  installation  of  looms  and  other  ma- 
chinery for  the  weaving  of  duck  which  goes  into  its  belts 
from  raw  cotton. 

The  Fauntleroy  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  and  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  garage  and  service  station  costing  $50,000, 
including  repair  equipment.     T.  J.  Fauntleroy  is  president. 

Fire,  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion,  damaged  the 
plant  of  the  Fairbanks  Piano  Plate  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Nov.  13  to  the  amount  of  $45,000.  M.  L.  MlUigan  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  company. 


The  GuK  States 

Birmingham,  Nov.   13. 

FOUNDATIONS  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Birmingham 
Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  being  com- 
pleted. It  is  expected  to  have  the  structure  ready  for  ma- 
chinery early  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Common  Council,  McLean,  Tex.,  has  completed  plans 
for  a  new  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  cost 
$30,000. 

The  Columbia  Oil  Co..  McComb.  Miss.,  recently  organized 
by  E.  E.  Williams,  McComb,  and  associates,  has  preliminary 
plans  in  progress  for  a  reflnerj'  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia, 
Tenn. 

The  A.  P.  Mitchell  Automobile  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  two-story  service  and  re- 
pair building.  100  x  200  ft.,  on  Calhoun  Street,  to  cost  about 
$75,000. 

The  Roper-Strauss-Ferst  Co.,  Birmingham,  is  planning 
for  the  purchase  of  conveyor  belting,  pulleys  and  other 
transmission  equipment. 

The  Texarkana  Water  Corporation,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements,  to  include  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  and 
other  equipment,   estimated   to   cost  $150,000. 

The  Alco  Coal  Co.,  Alco,  Ala.,  is  arranging  for  the  in- 
stallation of  motors  and  other  electrical  equipment  at  lu 
properties.     Fleetwood  Rice  is  general  manager  in  charge. 

The  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  Houston.  Tex.,  has 
selected  a  site  on  the  ship  channel  and  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  new  electric  generating  plant.  The  company  recently 
increased  its  capital  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,500,000  for 
expansion. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the 
municipal  electric  power  plant  and  system  to  cost  $500,000. 
to  include  the  installation  of  a  12,500-kw.  generator  and 
auxiliary  machinery.  Frank  H.  Owen  is  commissioner  in 
charge. 

The  Gonzales  Cement  Works,  Gonzales,  Tex.,  is  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at  its  new  plant,  In- 
cluding oil  engines,  motors,  elevators,  pressing  equipment, 
mechanical  handling  apparatus,  etc.     A.  O.  Neumann  is  head. 

Charles  Earl  Currle  &  Co..  Ashland.  Ala.,  macliinery 
dealers,  have  inquiries  out  for  a  grinding  mill  for  handling 
mica,  rotary  drying  equipment  and  kindred  apparatus. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  es- 
timated to  cost  $175,000.  Phelps  &  Dewees,  Gunter  Build- 
ing, are  architects. 
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The  Acme  Flooring  Co..  Hattiesburg.  Miss.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  plans  under  way  for  a  new  mill  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hardwood  flooring,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  Hugh 
S.  Currie,  New  Orleans,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Shippers'  Compress  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Is  planning 
for  extensions  and  Improvements  in  the  former  plant  of  the 
Nelma-Kehoe  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Houston  ship 
channel,  recently  acquired,  to  include  the  Installation  of  ad- 
ditional machinery.     Kenneth  E.  Womack  is  secretary. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Commerce.  Tex.,  to  cost  $125,- 
000.  C.  E.  Barglebaugh,  301  Masten  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is 
architect 

William  L.  Popham,  Apalchicola,  Fla.,  is  planning  for  a 
new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  works  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  canning  factory,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000 
with  machinery. 

The  North  Bilox!  Improvement  Association.  North  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  is  making  inquiries  for  sugar  mill  machinery  and  op- 
erating equipment :  also  for  tractors  and  kindred  equipment. 
J.  D.  Hagaman  is  president. 

Ryan  &  Knight.  Miami.  Fla.,  have  completed  plans  for 
a  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  estimated 
to   cost   $50,000. 

The  Texas  Central  Power  Co..  Torktown,  Tex.,  has  founda- 
tions in  progress  for  a  new  power  house,  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000. 

The  Godard  Lumber  Co..  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  has  perfected 
plans  for  a  new  planing  mill.  Later  it  is  expected  to  build 
a  new  hardwood  and  veneer  mill  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 
The  company's  plant  was  recently  destroyed  by  Are.  J.  F. 
Godard  and  E.  A.  Newton  head   the  company. 

The  Common  Council.  Celina,  Tex..  Is  arranging  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $50,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant.  J.  E.  Ousley  is  mayor  in 
charge. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Lotns,  Nov.  13. 

THE  Carey  Salt  Co..  Hutchinson.  Kan.,  has  completed  plans 
tor  a  new  two-story  ice  and  cold  storage  plant.  100  x  150 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  including  machinery.  George 
E.  Wells.  St.  Ix)uis.  is  engineer. 

The  Styles  Mfg.  Co..  Bolivar.  Mo.,  manufacturer  of  load- 
ing machinery,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  the  initial 
building  of  its  new  plant,  to  be  46  x  107  ft.  Harry  T.  West 
is  president  and  general  manager. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Highland.  Kan.,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $90,000.  for  which  work  will  commence  at  once. 
C.  'W.  Squires.  Emporia.  Kan.,  is  architect. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Louisville,  Ky..  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $18,805,000.  a  jwrtion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co..  Pauls  Valley.  Okla.. 
care  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  arranging  plans, 
in  conjunction  with  the  latter  organization,  for  a  refinery  in 
the  Roherson   oil-flelds  district. 

The  Elkhom  Gas  Coal  Co..  Bluefleld.  W.  Va..  is  planning 
for  the  electrification  of  its  properties  at  Smalley,  Ky.  F.  W. 
Gesling.  Ashland,  Ky..  is  consulting  engineer.  H.  W.  Crockett 
is  secretary. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Kirksville.  Mo.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $190,000.     Irwin  Dunbar,  Kirksville.  is  architect. 

The  Apt  Co..  Hillsboro.  Mo.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
factory  to  manufacture  railroad  equipment,  including  inter- 
locking spikes,  tie  plates,  etc.     W.  E.  Apt  is  president. 

The  Common  Council.  Smackover.  Ark.,  has  concluded 
arrangements  with  the  Arkansas  Light  &  Power  Co.  for  the 
construction  of  a  local  electric  power  plant  to  cost  $30,000. 
W.  D.  Terry  will  be  manager. 

The  Western  Screw  Products  Co..  St.  Louis,  is  arranging 
for  the  early  operation  of  a  new  plant  at  Main  and  St.  George 
Streets  to  replace  its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  New 
machinery  will  be  installed. 

John  Robertson.  1435  North  Pattie  Avenue.  Wichita.  Kan., 
will  install  machinery  in  a  local  building  for  boiler  repair 
work,  tank  manufacture,  etc. 

The  City  Council.  Fulton.  Mo.,  is  taking  bids  until  Nov.  22 
for  a  one-story  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $35,000.  Hugo  K.  Graf,  Chemical  Building, 
St.  Louis,  is  architect. 

The  Osbom  Paper  Co..  Tenth  and  MofCett  Streets.  Joplin. 
Mo.,  has  awarded  contract  to  W^.  R.  Garrison.  Forty-fourth 
Street  and  Penn  Avenue,  for  a  new  one-story  and  basement 
building.  70  x  125  ft.     S.  D.  Osbom  is  president. 


A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  at  the  new  plant 
of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co..  Westfleld,  N.  Y.,  at  Springdale, 
Ark.,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $300,000. 

The  Haynes-Langenberg  Mfg.  Co..  4042  Forest  Park 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  gas  furnace-burners, 
furnaces,  etc..  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  three- 
story  plant,  150  X  200  ft.,  on  site  lately  acquired.  Equipment 
from  the  present  factory  will  be  removed  to  the  new  location 
and  additional  machinery  installed  to  provide  for  about  50 
per  cent  increase  In  capacity.  The  company  has  disposed  of 
its  present  plant  to  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation, 
Boston. 

The  Common  Council.  Wanette.  Okla..  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  and 
other  equipment  at  the  municipal  power  and  water  plant. 
V.  V.  Long  &  Co..  1300  Colcord  Building.  Oklahoma  City,  are 
engineers. 

The  Lexington  Battery  Co..  Lexington.  Ky..  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with  loss  estimated  at  $75,000.  including  equipment. 

The  Stryker  Kot-N-Wood  Products  Co..  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
is  completing  plans  for  a  new  factory  at  1040  Oakland 
Avenue,  to  cost  $65,000.  for  the '  manufacture  of  building 
specialties. 

The  Pure  Oil  Co..  the  Roxanna  Oil  Co.  and  the  Prairie  Oil 
&  Gas  Co.,  all  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  are  planning  to  rebuild  the 
portion  of  their  refineries  recently  destroyed  by  a  tornado, 
with  loss  estimated  at  $500,000  including  equipment. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  at  the  new  two- 
story  school  at  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  estimated  to  cost  $130,000, 
for  which  bids  are  being  received  until  Nov.  21.  C.  A.  Smith, 
602  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  is  architect. 

The  Paducah  Ice  Co.,  Paducah.  Ky..  has  completed  planff 
for  the  construction  of  two  new  units  at  its  ice-manutacturlng 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Miami,  Okla.  Preliminary  plans 
and  estimates  are  being  made. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  13. 

THE  Weidely  Motors  Co.,  Georgia  and  Shelby  Streets.  In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer  of  automobile  engines,  has  plans- 
for  enlargements  for  the  manufacture  of  six-cylinder  motors. 
The  present  works  have  a  capacity  of  about  1000  motors  of 
this  type  per  month,  practically  all  contracted  for  by  the- 
Auburn  Automobile  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind.  Bonds  for  $700,000 
have  recently  been  issued  for  general  operations  and  expan- 
sion.    George  A.  Weidely  is  vice-president. 

Dad's  Factories,  238  South  Meridian  Street.  Indianapolis,. 
manufacturer  of  electric  lanterns,  automobile  equipment,  etc.. 
have  awarded  contract  to  the  Thompson  &  Binger  Co.,  709 
Indiana  Pythian  Building,  for  a  four-story  and  basement 
addition.  60  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  $200,000,  including  equipment. 
Homer  A.  Woods  is  general  manager. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Muncie,  Ind..  will  call' 
for  new  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  pumping 
plant  in  the  Heekin  Park  section.  Former  bids  have  been- 
rejected. 

■Phe  Board  of  Works,  Lafayette.  Ind..  will  install  new 
motors,  transformers  and  other  electrical  equipment  at  the- 
municipal  water  plant.  A  contract  for  furnishing  electric 
power  has  been  made  with  the  Northern  Indiana  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Fire.  Oct.  31.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  foundrj-  of  the 
J.  A.  Dalton  Co.,  Warsaw.  Ind..  with  loss  estimated  at  $15,000. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild  at  once. 

The  Goodwin  Brothers  Auto  Co..  New  Castle.  Ind..  will' 
build  a  new  two-story  and  basement  service  and  repair  works.- 
85  X  130  ft.,  on  Race  Street     J.  C.  Goodwin  is  head. 

The  Evansville  Enameling  Co..  Fulton  Street.  Evansville,. 
Ind..  has  taken  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  one-story 
addition  to  cost  approximately  $55,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Hoosier  Desk  Co.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  has  plans  in  progress 
for  a  three-story  and  basement  addition,  60  x  200  ft  Clif- 
ford Shopbell  &  Co..  Furniture  Building.  Evans-ville,  Ind..  are 
architects. 

TEe  "Wadley  Co.,  335-45  West  North  Street.  Indianapolis, 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  two-storj'  cold  storage 
and  refrigerating  plant  at  Pana.  111.,  82  x  130  ft.,  estimated" 
to  cost  $100,000.  Thomas  A.  Winterrowd.  332  American  Cen- 
tral Life  Building.  Indianapolis,  is  architect. 

The  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Indestructible  'Wheel  Co., 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  disk 
wheels,  which  it  has  been  making  for  the  past  14  years. 
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The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  7. 

CONSTRUCTION  will  begin  on  a  new  one-story  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $:;5,000,  for  the  Lisenby  Mfg.  Co.,  Angus 
Street,  Fresno,  Cal.,  manufacturer  of  color  printing  presses. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  2060  East  Seventh  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  a  one  and 
two-story  addition  to  Its  assembling  plant,  150  x  350  ft. 
John  and  Donald  B.  Parkinson,  420  Title  Insurance  Building, 
are   architects. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Kerckholt  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new  cold  storage  plant 
at  Bakersrteld,  Cal.,  82  x  340  ft.  The  engineering  depart- 
ment   Is    in    charge. 

The  Gill  Battery  Co.  of  California,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  factory, 
estimated  to  cost  ?250,000  with  machinery.  M.  R.  Standish 
is   head. 

The  Central  California  Ice  Co.,  Fresno.  Cal.,  has  plans 
In  progress  for  a  new  ice  manufacturing  plant  at  South  M 
and  Ventura  Streets,  Dinuba,  Cal.,  with  initial  capacity  of 
about  30  tons  per  day. 

The  Arizona  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  will 
break  ground  at  once  for  a  new  ice  manufacturing  and  cold 
storage  plant  to  cost  about  $125,000.  The  machinery  in- 
stallation is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $175,000. 

The  Fresno  Paper  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  preliminary 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  mill,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 
A  box  board  factory  will  also  be  erected. 

The  Bungalow  Fi.xture  Co.,  818  Flower  Street.  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturer  of  electric  lighting  fixtures,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  machinery  to 
double,   approximately,   the  present  capacity. 

The  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Sixtieth  and  Oregon 
Streets,  Portland,  Ore.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition   to   cost   $18,000. 

The  Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Co.,  Thane,  near  Juneau. 
Alaska,  is  planning  to  rebuild  its  power  house  No.  1,  on 
Salmon  Creek,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  30.  with  loss 
estimated   at   $50,000   including   machinery. 

The  Union  Ice  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  acquired  property 
on  Cleveland  Street,  Oceanside.  Cal.,  as  a  site  for  an  ice 
manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant,  estimated  to  cost 
$75,000.     A.  L.  Bird,  Is  manager. 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  plans 
in  progress  for  an  addition  to  its  electric  generating  plant 
at  the  foot  of  Lincoln  Street,  to  cost  approximately  $500  Oon 
including  machinery.  L.  T.  Merwin  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Nov.  14. 

STEADY  improvement  continues  in  the  demand 
for  machinery  and  tools  in  this  market.  Mill 
supplies  are  moving  more  freely  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  six  month.s.  There  have  been  more 
orders  placed  for  new  machinery  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks  than  for  some  time  and  conditions 
point  to  still  further  improvement.  Sales  in  paper 
mill  equipment  and  wood-working  lines  have  been 
very  active  of  late  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
prospective  business  is  still  in  sight.  Equipment 
for  car  and  railroad  shops  is  in  better  demand  and 
dealere  and  manufacturers  expect  to  close  some 
good  orders  for  this  class  of  equipment  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Railroads  are  coming  into  the 
market  for  cars  and  orders  are  pending  for  con- 
siderable repair  work. 

An  upward  tendency  in  prices  Is  reported  and  a 
number  of  manufacturers  have  announced  ad- 
vances  during  the  week.  The  advance  applies  not 
only  to  supplies  but  to  maehinery  as  well  and 
ranges  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Despite  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  have  advanced  quotations  It  is 
stated  that  some  dealers  are  shading  prices  when  a 
good  Older  is  in  .sight. 

Of  a""  miL°r"'to^Tn'\n"-  "'""!l!°"'  °"'-  ''^''  '"^'^-''^  "'^PO^e^ 
20."n  vator  »„„^  t  "^  ?""=''^ '  "'"^  '^^  grinders,  one  a 
iOln.  water  tool  type  and  the  other  a  14-in.  heavy  type 
to  the  Imperial  Oil  Co ,  for  Its  plant  at  Calgary,  Alto 

ty.Jf",,  ^T''  ■^"'■""  Machine  Co  .  Hamilton.  Ont..  reports 
the  following  sales:  T^vo  No.  4  double  suction  cent^tf^gat 
pumps  several  small  triplex  power  pumps.  No.  4  belt  driven 
centrifugal   pump,   one   4^4   x   2?;    x   4   duplex   packed  piston 


pump,  two  8x10x12  simplex  vacuum  pumps,  an  automatic 
feed  pump  and  receiver  equipment  with  motor  driven  cen- 
trigual  pump  and  two  motor  driven  centrifugal  circulating 
pumps  and  a  5V4  x  6   triplex  power  pump. 

The  Canadian  Side  Car  Co..  65  York  Street.  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  200  to  250-ton  hydraulic  press, 
Canadian  Rand  type  preferred. 

The  Night  Hawk  Peninsula  Mine,  South  Porcupine.  Ont., 
is  assembling  machinery  for  its  new  mill.  The  concrete 
supeistructure  has  been  completed  and  further  construction 
work  is  under  way.  Equipment  will  be  installed  next 
spring. 

D.  M.  Phaser  of  the  Gorman  Engineering  Co.,  Toronto, 
announces  that  his  comjiany  has  purchased  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Chapman  Double  Ball  Bearing  Co..  Sor- 
auren  Avenue,  Toronto.  The  Corman  Engineering  Co.  has 
taken  over  the  entire  line  of  manufacture  of  the  Chapman 
company  which  will  be  added  to  its  regular  products.  The 
new  owners  will  move  into  the  Sorauren  Avenue  plant  at  an 
early  date. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Asbestos  Corporation  of  Canada, 
Asbestos,  Que.,  will  spend  $500,000  on  additions  and  new 
equipment. 

The  Red  Wing  Quarry  Co.,  Ltd..  North  Bay,  Ont..  will 
build  a  stone  crushing  plant  and  will  require  equipment. 
Homer  Stockdale  is  general  manager. 

Kilgour  Brothers,  21  Wellington  Street  West,  To, onto, 
dealers  in  paper  bags,  etc.,  are  having  plans  prepared  by 
D.  C.  Cotton,  architect,  54  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto, 
for  a  factory  at  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  to  cost  $100,000. 

C.  Northey,  S25  Dufferin  Avenue.  London,  Ont.,  has  the 
general  contract  for  a  factory  for  the  London  Shipping 
Containers,  Ltd.,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Montreal  Metal  Co.,  31  St.  Nicholas  Street.  Montreal. 
will  erect  a  foundry  to  cost  $8,000. 

The  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  will  build  an  ex- 
tension to  its  plant  and  install  additional  equipment.  It 
manufactures  windshields  and  other  automobile  accessories, 
picture  molding  and  frames. 

Additions  and  improvements  will  be  made  to  the  plant  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  including 
the  installation  of  extra  equipment  in  the  power  plant. 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Little  Effect  of  Election  Is  Shown  in  Wall  Street 
Activities 

Whatever  slight  shocic  was  sustained  by  steel  and  indus- 
trial stocks  during  tlie  past  week  as  a  result  of  election  dis- 
turbances was  so  well  shunted  as  to  reflect  only  negligible 
changes.  This  bears  strong  evidence  that  markets  no  longer 
subscribe  to  the  fallacy  that  any  party  can  create  prosperity. 
It  was  another  week  of  hesitancy.  Trading  was  largely 
attributable  to  professional  effort.  An  outburst  of  strength 
came  at  mid-week  in  response  to  promising  reports  which 
placed  current  steel  output  at  75  per  cent.  Yet  over  the 
entire  week  the  body  of  stocks  lost  ground.  Steel  common 
gathered  suflicient  strength  on  the  post-election  reports  to 
reach  lOSi/j,  with  high  scale  buying,  and  Baldwin  reached 
132%.  Then  came  the  changing  mood  which  depressed  most 
issues.  It  is  probable  that  American  Can  and  Continental 
Can  will  declare  good-sized  dividends  before  long.  The  aver- 
age of  20  industrial  stocks  remains  at  99.24. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Low     High  Low     High 

Allis-Chalm 4 Mi-  44%        Gulf  S.  Steel  pf..l00     -100 

Allis-Chalm.     pf. .    94      -  95  Inland  Steel 44  H-  45 

Am.   B.   S.   &  F..    74%-  75%        Int.    Har 104Mi-107 

Am.  B.  S.  &  F.  pf.lll      -111  Lackawanna    Stl.   S0%-  82 

American  Can    ..    70 »i-   76 Vi        Lima    Loco 57%-  60 "(i 

American  Can  pMlOVj -112  Mldvale    Steel...    31     -32% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.aS0i.i-lS8  Nat.-Acme  13     -13% 

Am.  Car  &  P.  pt.l2r>      -126^4        Nat  Enam.  &  St.   65     -  68% 
Am.    Locomotive. 123U-129S'.        Nat.  E.  &  S.  pf..    99     -lOOVj 

Am.  Loco,  pf 121      -12H4        N.  T.  Air  Brake.    33     -  34% 

Am.   Radiator 114%-117%        Otis  Steel    9     -10 

Am.  Stl.  Fdries..    43     -  45%        Pitts.  Steel   pf .  .  .    95     -  95 
Am.  Steel  F.  pf .  . in4%-104  V.        Pressed  Steel  Car  82     -  85 
Baldwin  Loco.    ..125     -134V.'i        Pressed  Steel  pf .  101  >^-102% 
Baldwin  Loco.  pf.ll7     -117  Ry.  Steel  Spring.  114     -118 

Bethlehem    Steel.    68     -  71%       Replogle  Steel...    26"^-  2SVi 

Beth.   Steel   CI.   B  6SV,-  72Tn        Republic    47     -  53 

Beth.  Stl.  S%  pf.ll2     -112%       Republic  pf 82%-  85 

Brier  Hill    15H-  15Vj       Sloss     43     -  45 

Br.   Em.   Steel.  . .    10     -  11%       Sloss  pf 78     -  78 

Br.  E.  Steel  2d  pf  29%-  31%        Steel  of  Canada..    62V4-   63% 
Cambria  Steel    ..41     -  41  Un.  Alloy  Steel..    34     -  36% 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool.    79%-  83%        U.    S.    Pipe 28     -  32<i 

Colo.  Fuel 28W.-   30«I        I'.  S.  Pipe  pf...-.    69%-  69K 

Cruc.     Steel     ....    74      -  8054        U.  S.   Steel 105  ■'i -110% 

Cruc.    Steel  pf.  .  .    94%-  941...        U.  S.  Steel  pf 120'.i-121% 

Deere  pf   73\J-  74  Vanadium   Steel..    36%-  38% 

Gen.  Electric  ...177  -181 W.  Vn.  I..  C.  &  Coke  57  -  68 
Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.  3414-  35V.  Whouse  Air  Br..  98  -  99 
Gulf  States  Steel  82     -  91% 
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Plan?  ol'  JNew  Companies 

The  Richards  Train  Control  Corporation,  714  Continental 
Building,  Baltimore,  has  been  incorporated  under  Maryland 
laws,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  This  company  is  a 
reorganization  of  the  Richards-Ford  Train  Control  Co.,  in- 
corporated in  1917.  Its  principal  business  will  be  the  manu- 
facture and  installation  of  automatic  train  control  devices, 
which  for  the  present  will  be  built  by  contract.  Plans  con- 
template building  about  Jan.  1,  at  which  time  equipment 
will  be  purchased.     Harry  W.  Richards  is  president. 

The  Automatic  Accelerator  Co.,  1205-7  Harrison  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  was  recently  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000,  to  manufacture  automotive  equipment.  Some  parts 
will  be  manufactured  by  contract.  Factory  equipment  will 
be  removed  from  the  present  plant  at  Kendallville,  Ind.,  to 
the  addre.«s  above,  and  full  operations  will  be  started  about 
Dec.   1.     AL  Wetstein  is  president. 

The  General  Die-Casting  &  Machine  Co.,  2533  North  Ash- 
land Avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  die  castings  and  mechanical 
equipment.  It  has  acquired  the  property  of  the  General  Die 
Casting  Co.,  to  which  additions  will  be  made.  The  present 
equipment  will  be  increased  later.  Thomas  D.  Hogan  is 
president;  A.  E.  Croft  vice-president,  and  Edward  Fried- 
lander  secretary-treasurer. 

Slembers  of  the  Kokomo  Brass  Works,  Kokorao,  Ind.,  have 
taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  that  city,  and 
have  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $550,000,  to  manu- 
facture iron  and  steel  products.  Production  will  be  increased 
as  soon  as  possible,  present  plans  looking  to  immediate  ex- 
pansion in  annealing  and  melting  capacity.  The  incorpora- 
tors are :  J.  W.  Johnson,  Charles  T.  Byrne  and  George  King- 
ston, all  of  Kokomo. 

The  W.  H.  Robinson  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  was  recently  organized  to  manufacture  metal 
products.  It  is  in  the  market  for  steel  and  tin  plate. 
William  H.  Robinson  is  general  manager. 

The  Bolandi  Beading  Machines  Corporation,  250  West 
106th  Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000,  to  manufacture  special  machinery  and  parts. 
Plans  provide  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  near  future. 
The  company  will  have  about  600  machines  manufactured 
by  contract.     Raphael  Bolandi  is  the  chief  incorporator. 

The  Columbia  River  Door  Co..  Kalaraa,  Wash.,  was  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  engage 
In  the  manufacture  of  doors,  sash  and  kindred  products. 
J.  F.  Stone,  Kalama.  is  corporate  representative. 

The  Orange  Car  &  Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Southern  Dry  Dock 
&  Shipbuilding  Co.,  that  city.  The  capital  stock,  completely 
subscribed  for,  is  $200,000.  Car  building  and  repairing  com- 
prise the  chief  lines  of  operation.  S.  M.  White  is  president, 
H.  J.  L.  Stark  and  F.  H.  Farwell  are  vice-presidents,  and 
T.  F.  Coyle  is  treasurer. 

The  Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
builder  of  air  and  gas  compressors  and  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery, announces  the  opening  of  a  Chicago  office  at  627 
West  Washington  Boulevard.  L.  R.  Bremser.  who  for  13 
years  was  associated  with  the  Gardner  Governor  Co.,  will 
be  in  charge. 

The  Oklahoma  Fabric  &  Rubber  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  is 
in  no  way  identified  with  the  Allen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  Among  the  organizers  of  the  former  appear  the 
names  of  two  ex-offlcials  of  the  Allen  Co.,  but  they  have  had 
no  connection  with  that  concern  since  September. 

The  Alvord  Reamer  &  Tool  Co.,  Millersburg,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Paul  A.  Cuenot  as  mechanical 
representative  to  furnish  special  tool  service  to  customers. 
Mr.  Cuenot  ^^as  formerly  connected  with  the  American  Loco- 
motive Co.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Machine  Works,  Inc  ,  Mount  Vernon. 
Wash.,  was  recently  incorporated  and  will  engage  In  a 
general  machine  shop  business.  Its  present  properties  are 
sufficient  but  plans  are  under  way  to  erect  a  building  in  the 
spring.  At  that  time  it  will  be  in  the  market  tor  equipment. 
E.  O.  Ellingson  is  president;  W.  E.  Gerry,  vice-president,  and 
W.  H.   Utter,   secretarj-treasurer. 

The  Maxiraotor  Co.,  Muskegon.  Mich.,  has  been  organized 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000  preferred  and  10,000 
shares  no  par  value  common  stock  to  manufacture  small  gas 
engines.  Ground  has  already  been  broken  for  the  first  unit 
of  the  plant,  a  building  350  x  80  ft.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent. Prr.nk  E.  McKee  ;  vice-president,  Lee  L.  Turner ;  secre- 
tary. Tnomas  H.  Hume ;  treasurer,  I.  A.  Wyant ;  plant 
manager.  George  D.  Branston,  all  of  Muskegon. 

The  Skelton  Shovel  Co.,  Inc.,  Dunkirk,  N.  T.,  was  recently 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.     It  will  engage 


in  the  manufacture  of  shovels  for  the  present,  but  other  lines 
may  be  added  later.  A  new  plant  is  being  erected  on  Lake 
Road,  Dunkirk.  This  company,  although  separately  incor- 
porated, will  be  the  American  subsidiary  of  the  Canadian 
Shovel  &  Tool  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are :  John  C.  McCarty,  president ;  Frederick  Skel- 
ton, vice-president,  and  Walter  E.  Skelton,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  American  Developing  Machine  Corporation,  50  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  to  manufacture  machinery  and  parts. 
The  chief  item  of  manufacture  for  the  present  will  be  a 
developing  machine  upon  which  $250,000  has  been  spent  in 
experimentation.  Plans  provide  for  the  building  of  a  plant, 
preferably  on  a  New  York  site,  some  time  in  the  near 
future.  The  incorporators  are :  H.  H.  Meyers,  H.  N.  Trimble 
and  E.  F.  Murphy. 

The  C.  J.  Tool  Service  Corporation,  Pelham,  N.  T.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture 
tools  and  other  mechanical  equipment.  Raw  materials  will 
be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  The  incorporators  are: 
E.  W.  Burdick  and  B.  G.  Smith,  both  of  Pelham. 

The  American  Lamp-O-Phone  Corporation,  442  East  148th 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  machines  and  parts.  It  has  taken 
over  a  business  already  established,  but  is  planning  to  ex- 
pand into  larger  quarters  immediately.  The  company  pur- 
chases quantities  of  tin,  zinc  and  metal  strips  in  the  open 
market.  The  incorporators  are :  F.  Riera,  H.  H.  Stevens  and 
M.  H.  Elvidge. 


Finn  Changes 

Charles  H.  Lucas,  108  Alder  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.,  for 
the  past  15  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  dies 
and  gages,  has  retired.  He  is  succeeded  by  the  Dunbrack 
Tool  &  Die  Co.,  a  Massachusetts  corporation  capitalized  at 
$20,000,  of  which  W.  H.  Dunbrack  is  president  and  N.  K. 
Dunbrack  treasurer.  The  new  firm  will  manufacture  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutters,  gages,  sub-presses  and  open  dies,  in  addi- 
tion tc  experimental  instrument  work,  but  will  specialize  in 
dial  gages.  The  management  has  under  consideration  plant 
e.xtensions.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  for  the  past  15 
years  held  executive  positions  with  the  Keystone  Watch 
Case  Co. 

The  Coppus  Engineering  &  Equipment  Co.  and  the  New 
England  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  to  con- 
solidate under  the  name  of  the  Coppus  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, capitalized  for  $500,000.  The  foundry  will  be  oper- 
ated as  a  department  of  the  new  company.  New  interests 
have  come  into  the  combination.  The  board  of  directors  will 
consist  of  Frans  H.  C.  Coppus,  J.  Verner  Critchley,  Frank 
A.  Drury,  Linwood  M.  Erskine,  George  A,  Gaskill,  Jerome  R. 
George  and  William  D.  Luey.  Mr.  Critchley  will  represent 
Worcester  banking  interests  on  the  board. 

The  Reliance  Gage  Column  Co.,  Cleveland,  announces 
that  its  Cleveland  clutch  business  has  been  sold  to  the  West- 
ern Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Western  Valve  Bag  Co.  to 
take  over  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  this  clutch. 
Increased  demand  in  its  steam  specialty  line,  together  with 
the  developing  of  its  new  method  float,  caused  the  Reliance 
company  to  dispose  of  its  clutch  business. 

.The  name  of  the  Westfleld  Machine  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass., 
screw  machine  products,  has  been  changed  to  The  Westwyre 
Co.     Thomas  T.  Lofie  is  president  and  treasurer. 

The  official  title  of  the  Newburyport  Metal  Stamping  Co., 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Parkman- 
Farnsworth  Lamp  Co.  William  G.  Fisher  is  president  and 
Norman  Russell  treasurer. 

Paul  J.  Kalman  Co.,  Inc.,  with  executive  offices  in  Chicago, 
announces  the  change  of  its  corporate  name  to  the  Kalman 
Steel  Co.  Warehouses  for  reinforcing  bars  have  been  opened 
for  active  operation  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  in  New  York. 
It  has  established  an  Eastern  sales  office  at  110  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 

The  Anker  Engineering  Co.,  Widener  Building.  Phila- 
delphia, has  taken  over  the  agency  of  the  Exeter  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  West  Pittston,  Pa.,  in  Philadelphia  territory. 

The  Florandin  Equipment  Co.,  110  West  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York,  which  is  New  York  representative  of  the  Con- 
veyors' Corporation  of  America,  Chicago,  is  now  also  rep- 
resenting the  Perfection  Grate  &  Supply  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  hand  stokers  and  soot  cleaners. 

The  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  520  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  moved  to  this  address  from  its  previous  location, 
17  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  Its  new  property 
provides   100,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
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153.43  X  1.8 


=  14.384 


f  0=  =    3.021  I 
tN=  =  11.3    " 


.363  J 


"■~      21  — l.g 

CO:  =    23.1%=     38.765  cu.  ft. 

0:     =      1.8%  =       3.021  cu.  ft. 

N,     =    75.1%  =  126.028  cu.  ft.  =  114.665  +  11.363 
lOO.O'/r  =  167.814  cu.  ft. 

The  slight  discrepancy  —  CO:  38.765  against  38.80 
and  Nj  (from  combustion)  114.665  against  114.63  — 
depends  on  the  fact  that  only  one  decimal  is  given  in 
the  analysis,  permitting  an  error  of  0  05  per  cent. 

The  Case  of  Producer  Gas 

Producer  gas  is  made  from  coal  partly  through 
direct  gasification  of  the  fixed  carbon  by  the  blast  (a 
mixture  of  air  and  steam)  and  partly  through  distilla- 
tion of  the  volatile  matter.  In  addition,  secondary 
reactions  of  varying  nature  take  place,  stabilizing  the 
hydro-carbons  in  the  volatile  matter  into  gases  per- 
manent in  heat.  These  processes  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  series  of  pyrogenetic  reactions,  whereby  the 
hydro-carbons,  at  the  high  temperature  prevailing,  are 
condensed  into  higher  compounds  and  free  carbon,  or 
cracked  up  into  more  simple  non-condensible  com- 
pounds and  free  hydrogen;  or  else  as  direct  reactions 
between  the  hydro-carbons  and  the  distillation  products 
(particularly  CO^  and  H.O  and,  of  course,  oxygen  if, 
due  to  a  thin  fuel  bed  or  channels  in  it,  the  oxygen  has 
not  all  been  absorbed  in  the  gasification  zone),  forming 
CO  and  H.-.  A  true  understanding  of  these  reactions  is 
of  highest  importance  in  the  correct  operation  of  a  pro- 
ducer and  they  offer  a  wide  field  of  study. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  these  secondary  reac- 
tions on  the  composition  of  the  gas,  we  might  assume 
three  possibilities: 

1.  That  only  the  first  kind  of  reactions  takes  place, 
viz.:  that  all  the  tarry  vapors  enter  the  gas  as  stable 
hydro-carbons. 

2.  That  only  the  second  kind  of  reactions  takes 
place,  viz.:  that  all  the  tarry  vapors  are  broken  up  and 
converted  into  permanent  non-condensable  gases,  so 
that  the  gas  analysis  represents  100  per  cent  of  the 
gas  produced. 

3.  That   both   kinds   of  reactions   occur   simultane- 


Table  II. — Gas  Produced  from  One  Pound  of  Coal 

Cu.  Ft.  Cu.  Ft.  Cu.  Ft.  B.t.u. 

Fixea      Tar    Water    Total        per         Total 
Gas    Vapors  Vapor  Cu.  Ft.  Cu.  Ft.      B.t.u. 
Case  No.  1 : 

All    tar    vapors 
destroyed    ..  .    66.3 
Case  No.  2  : 

All    tar    vapors 

presen'ed    ...    56.9         0.3  9.3         06.5         127.7         S.-IDO 

Case  No.  3 : 

50  per  cent  tar 
vapors  pre- 
served         61.9         0.15         9.2         71.0         114.9         S.156 


75.4 


103.' 


7,S22 


ously,  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other  de- 
pending on  operating  conditions,  but  with  the  result 
that  the  gas  always  contains  some  condensable  hydro- 
carbons and  the  gas  analysis  consequently  does  not 
represent  all  the  gas. 

It  being  generally  conceded  that  the  gas  receives 
its  luminosity  from  the  hydro-carbons  and  that  thi.^ 
luminosity  is  of  highest  importance,  at  least  in  open- 
hearth  practice,  it  follows  that  the  quality  of  the  gas 
IS  improved  to  the  degree  in  which  the  first  kind  of 
reactions  dominates. 

Hard  to  Judge  from  Analysis 
Very  often  a  gas  with  a  fine  looking  analysis  is  de- 
funct m  hydro-carbons.  In  other  words,  it" is  impos- 
sible to  tell  from  the  gas  analysis  whether  the  hydro- 
carbons m  the  tarry  vapors  have  been  preserved  or 
destroyed. 

To  prove  this  statement  I  have  set  forth  below  a 
series  of  detailed  calculations  based  on  the  analyses  of 
coal  and  producer  gas  which  I  quoted  before.  From 
these  calculations  the  very  same  analysis  can  bo  ob- 
tained,    whether     all     the     hydro-carbons     have    been 


destroyed  and  converted  into  fixed  gas,  whether  they 
are  all  preserved  but  stabilized  or  whether  part  of  them 
a;e  destroyed  and  part  preserved.  The  gas  produced 
from  one  pound  of  coal,  according  to  the  one  or  the 
other  condition,  might  have  identically  the  same  anal- 
ysis, but  its  physical  properties  are  decidedly  differei.t, 
as  Table  II  will  show. 

Not  only  is  the  total  heat  value  obtained  from  one 
pound  of  coal  considerably  lessened  as  the  tar  vapors 
are  cracked  up  and  fixed  but,  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant, the  actual  heat  value  per  cubic  foot,  when  the 
moisture  is  considered,  is  in  reality  not  118  B.t.u.,  but 
might  be  as  high  as  127.7  B.t.u.  or  as  low  as  103.7  B.t.u. 
And  to  this  must  be  added  the  heat  transfer  capacity 
and  the  radiating  power  of  the  gas,  which  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  tarry  vapors  preserved  or,  more  correctly, 
on  the  amount  of  condensed  hydro-carbons  contained 
in  the  gas. 

Condensable   Hydro-Carbons   in   Producer  Gas 

This  coal  can  be  assumed  to  produce  gas  in  all  three 
different  ways:  Case  No.  1,  case  No.  2  and  case  No.  3, 
above.  The  coal,  converted  into  gas,  will  accordingly 
contain  per  lb.: 

Tabic  III 
Case  1  Case  2  Case  3 

Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 

Carbon    0.66536  0.57106  0.61821 

Hydrogen     0.03934  0.03312  0.03623 

Oxygen   0.03393  0.03393  0.03393 

Nitrogen     0.01357  0.01357  0.01357 

Total   0.75220  0.6516S  0.70194 

Assuming  that  in  either  case  the  gas  produced  has 
the  same  analysis,  and  that  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas  contain 
by  weight  the  constituents  given  in  Table  IV,  and  that 
the  air  performing  the  gasification  has  been  inducted 
into  the  producer  by  means  of  steam  blast  (0.4  lb. 
steam  per  lb.  of  Western  ■;oal),  then  from  one  lb.  of 
coal  will  be  produced: 

Case,  No.  1,       f^^^   =  66.285  cu.  ft.  fixed  gas. 
Case,  No.  2,  ^J"^"^    =  56.890  cu.  ft.  fixed  gas. 

Case  No.  3,         Y^9   "^  61.588  cu.  ft.  fixed  gas. 

These  gases,  all  with  the  same  analysis,  will  con- 
tain by  weight  the  amounts  of  elements  shown  in  Table 
V,  derived  either  from  the  coal  or  the  blast. 


Cu. 

Contents  F^. 

CO.       S.O 

C"Hi      0.4 

CO      — 


H. 


S.l 


CH4       2.6 


Total 
Weight 
0.93280 
0.02954 
1.49712 
0.04295 
0.10993 
4.47046 


Table  IT 
— Weight  of  100  Cu.  Ft.  Gas , 

Carbon  Hydrogen  Oxygen     Nitrogen 

0.25440        0.67840        

0.02532       0.00422  

0.64162        0.85550        


100.0       7.0S280       1.00379       0.07465       1.63390      4.47046 


Table  T. — Case  No.  1 
Total  From  Coal 

C.    0.66536  0.66536 


K 

0.04948 

0.03934 
0.03393 
0.01357 

n. 01014 

o' 

1.01674 

0.98281 

N, 

2.96323 

2.94966 

4.69481 

0.75220 

3.94261 

From  Steam 

From 

Air 

H  =  0.01014 
0  =  0.08112 

0.982S1 
0.08112 

Steam       0.09126 


Air  =  3.85135 


Assuming  the  composition  of  air  by  weight  to  be 
23.3  per  cent  oxygen  and  76.7  per  cent  nitrogen,  and 
remembering  that,  as  the  basis  for  calculations,  an 
average  has  been  taken  of  a  large  number  of  gas  anal- 
yses with  all  but  the  first  decimal  omitted,  it  follows 
that  in  either  of  the  three  cases  a  gas  of  the  given 
analysis  could  have  been  produced,  as  its  contents,  not 
derived  from  the  coal  or  from  steam,  hold  the  true  pro- 
portions of  air. 

No   doubt  most   combustion   engineers    have    some- 
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times  been  puzzled  by  the  apparently  anomalous  fact 
that  a  gas  having:  a  good  analysis  burnt  with  a  thin 
flame  lacking  "body,"  while  another  furnace  had  a 
sharp,  quick- working  flame,  although  the  gas  analyzed 
lower.  The  data  presented  here  ought  to  explain  satis- 
factorily such  puzzles  and  substantiate  my  claim  that 
the  analysis  of  the  gas  offers  no  indication  as  to  what 
degree  the  tar  vapors  remain  in  the  gas.  It  might  be 
possible,  although  highly  improbable,  that  the  gas  pro- 
duction has  followed  the  lines  of  Case  No.  1,  with  all 
the  vapors  reduced  to  fixed  gas.  Again  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, although  just  as  improbable,  that  all  the  tarry 
vapors,  according  to  Case  No.  2,  remain  as  hydro-car- 
bons in  the  gas.    Neither  is  there  anything  to  warrant 


Tahle  VI. — Case  No.  S 

Total  Prom  Coal       From  Blast 

Cj    0.57106  0.57106                

Hs    0.04247  0.03312              0.00935 

O.    0.87264  0.03393              0.83871 

Nj    2.54326  0.01357              2.52969 

4.02943  0.65168              3.37775 

From  Steam  From  Air 

Hj  =  0.00935  0.83871 

O,  =  0.07480  0.07480 


Steam       0.08415 


O2  =  0.76391  =  23.194% 
Nj  =  2.52969  —  76.806% 


Air=  3.29360 


the  assumption  that  the  gasification  takes  place  exactly 
according  to  Case  No.  3,  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  It  might 
be  75  per  cent  or  more  either  way.  But  so  long  as  any 
assumption  has  to  be  made,  this  condition  might  just 
as  well  be  accepted  because,  as  shown  in  the  following, 
it  offers  some  simple  figures  to  be  used  in  the  calcula- 
tions, and  is  close  enough  so  that  the  results  of  the 
calculations  need  not  be  misleading. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself:  If  the  qual- 
ity of  the  gas  depends  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  hydi'o- 
carbons,  and  the  gas  analysis  cannot  tell  anything 
about  it,  and  consequently  is  not  a  dependable  indicator 
of  the  quality,  what  is  then  the  use  of  a  gas  analysis? 
But  gas  analyses  are  nevertheless  very  useful,  so  long 
as  they  are  used  with  discrimination.  They  are,  to 
begin  with,  indispensable  in  any  calculations  concern- 
ing combustion.  They  will,  furthermore,  give  a  good 
relative  comparison  of  the  operation  of  the  individual 
producers  in  a  plant  where  the  producers  are  of  the 
same  type  and  operate  on  the  same  kind  of  coal.  Be- 
sides, it  is  possible  by  means  of  gas  analyses,  if  taken 
in  a  certain  way,  to  determine  the  real  quality  of  the 
gas,  viz:  whether  the  majority  of  the  hydro-carbons  are 
destroyed  or  remain  in  the  volatile. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  fact 
which  often  is  overlooked ;  the  necessity  for  waste 
gas  analyses  when  the  problem  concerns  the  combustion 
in  an  open-hearth  furnace,  the  question  being  whether 
the  ratio  between  the  gas  and  the  air  is  correct  or 
whether  the  combustion  is  performed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  When  problems  of  this  nature,  involving  the 
combustion  in  the  furnace  proper,  are  to  be  solved  by 
means  of  gas  analyses,  it  will  absolutely  not  do  to  col- 
lect the  waste  gas  sample  in  the  flue  between  the  re- 
versing valves  and  the  stack,  because  there  always  is  a 
leakage  of  air  into  the  downtakes  and  checker  chambers 
and  because  there  might  be  a  short  circuit  in  the  gas 
reversing  valve,  introducing  combustibles  into  the  waste 
gas.  The  sample  must  be  taken  as  close  to  the  furnace 
proper  as  possible — in  the  ports  or  do\vntakes. 

But  due  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  where 
the  air  and  gas  currents  are  introduced  one  above  the 
other  on  more  or  less  parallel  lines  and  removed  in  a 
similar  way,  a  perfect  mixture  is  seldom  obtained.  A 
certain  amount  of  gas  will  sweep  closely  over  the  bath; 
a  certain  amount  sweeps  along  the  roof;  between  them 
is  a  separating  blanket  of  waste  gases.  The  result  is 
that  combustibles  will  show  up  in  a  waste  gas  sample 
collected  from  the  gas  downtake,  while  a  simultaneously 
collected  sample  from  the  air-downtake  shows  free 
oxygen,  indicating  surplus  air.  Under  normal  opera- 
tion, when  the  ratio  between  gas  and  air  is  close,  this 
condition  is  more  the  rule  than  an  exception. 


If  only  one  sample  is  taken,  either  from  the  air  or 
the  gas  downtake,  the  result  must  be  erroneous;  unless 
one  sample  from  each  of  the  downtakes  is  taken,  simul- 
taneously with  a  fuel  gas  sample  (the  sampling  time  of 
course  in  all  three  cases  being  inside  a  reversal  or  not 
more  than  10  to  15  minutes)  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any 
calculations.  It  is  naturally  pre-supposed  that  the  ratio 
in  which  the  waste  gases  divide  between  the  gas  and  air 
ports  has  been  established  by  observations.  This  ratio 
is  probably  different   in  evei-y  furnace. 

Calculations  have  been  made,  using  a  ratio  of  45  per 
cent  going  through  the  gas  ports  and  55  per  cent 
through  the  air  ports,  figures  obtained  from  measure- 
ment. These  calculations  show  that  the  total  amount 
of  waste  gases  produced  was  232.118  cu.  ft.,  that  the 
surplus  of  air  was  10.4  per  cent,  while  the  useful  air 
amounted  to  96.4  per  cent  of  the  air  necessary  for  com- 
plete combustion.  The  ratio  of  heat  development  will 
figure  out  95.85  per  cent.  If  we  had  contented  our- 
selves with  one  waste  gas  analysis,  we  would  have  ob- 
tained, if  we  had  taken  our  sample  in  the  air  port, 
249.374  cu.  ft.  waste  gases  (or  7.4  per  cent  more  than 
actually  was  produced)  as  a  result  of  complete  com- 
bustion with  a  surplus  of  air  as  high  as  27.2  per  cent; 
while,  if  the  sample  had  been  secured  from  the  gas 
port,  the  result  would  have  shown  214.018  cu.  ft.  waste 
gases  (or  only  92.2  per  cent  of  the  actual  amount)  with 
only  91.5  per  cent  of  the  possible  heat  developed,  be- 
cause only  92.7  per  cent  of  the  necessary  air  was 
present. 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  first  to  point  out  the  mis- 
take often  committed,  by  introducing  assumptions  in 
the  calculations,  and  then  try  to  prove  my  argument 
against  ordinary  producer  gas  analyses  by  means  of  an 
assumed  quantity  of  tarry  vapors  existing  in  the  gas. 
But  my  object  was  to  show  the  gi'eat  importance  of  the 
tar  vapors — not  to  produce  a  heat  balance.  In  the  prob- 
lems of  combustion  with  which  most  of  the  time  we 
have  to  deal,  the  question  is  not  about  the  actual  vol- 
umes nor  of  the  total  heating  value,  but  simply  whether 
the  combustion  is  going  on  in  an  efficient  way,  and 
whether  the  proportion  of  gas  and  air  is  satisfactory. 


Table  VII. — Case  No.  S 

Total  From  Coal       From  Blast 

C:.    0.61S21  0.61821                

H2    0.04598  0.03623              0.00975 

O,    0.94469  0.03393              0.91076 

N-    2.75325  0.01357              2.73968 

4.36213  0.70194              3.66019 

From  Steam  Piom  Air 

Ho  =  0.00975  0.91076 

0«  —  0.07800  0.07800 


Steam        0.08775 


a,  =  0.83276  =  23.311» 
No  =  2.73968  =  76.699^ 


Air  =  3.57244 


Calculations  carried  out  according  to  my  method,  and 
based  on  waste  gas  analyses  collected  at  the  gas  port 
as  well  as  at  the  air  port  simultaneously,  with  a  fuel 
gas  sample  will,  under  the.se  circumstances,  give  a  suffi- 
ciently close  result,  even  though  the  presence  of  tar 
vapors  and  water  vapors  is  neglected;  particularly  as 
the  analyses  are  presented  with  only  one  decimal  and 
it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  compute  the  figures,  on 
which  the  judgment  is  based,  with  one  decimal  only. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  guesswork  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  solution  of  ordinary  combustion  problems  by 
means  of  waste  gas  analyses,  and  to  present  a  method 
that  will  extend  the  possibility  of  their  application,  as 
it  -will  establish  the  relations  between  a  fuel  gas  and 
the  waste  gases,  even  when  the  combustion  is  incom- 
plete and  part  of  the  CO:  is  derived  from  the  metal 
bath.  I  have  confined  myself  to  gaseous  fuels,  but  the 
formulas  can  easily  be  modified  to  apply  to  liquid  fuels 
as  well,  provided  the  assumption  is  made  that  they, 
during  a  certain  stage  of  the  combustion  process,  are 
gasified  and  dissociated  into  their  elements.  This  as- 
sumption is  of  course  in  reality  wrong,  but  as  a  purely 
theoretical  chemical  proposition  it  is  permissible,  as 
the  final  result  of  the  calculations  will  be  the  same. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations   are   made   by   New   York 
City  warehouses. 

^,-As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"   and   "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Bars: 


Iron  and  Soft   Stee 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price    ^'tn^' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price    o'^a' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price aoq  ' 

Hoops,  base  price 094' 

Bands,  base  price 3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  Vi  in.,  base 3.04c. 

Merchant   St€-el 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  m  x  %  in.  and  larger ^■^9.'^- 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2V2  x  V4  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel    4.50c.  to  7.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   ^'-^Oc. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base   price    15.00c. 

Extra   cast  steel    18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank    Plates— Steel 

hi    in.  and  heavier    3.14c. 


Blue  Avnealed  „     -, 

Per  Lb. 

No.  10  4.19c. 

No.  12  4.24c. 

No.  14  4.29c. 

No.  16  4.39c. 


lirnxM  Sheet.  Rati.  Tnhe  and  Wire 

EA.SB     PRICE 

High  brass  sheet  19%c.  to  20Vfec. 

High  brass  wire 20     c.  to  21     c. 

Brass  rod    17     c.  to  18    c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed 26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 25?4c.  to  26     c. 

Copper   SheetH 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22c.  to  23c.  per 
lb.   base. 

Cold  rolled.  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance  over 
hot    rolled. 


Tin    Platen 


Bright    Tin 


Box  A7inealed — Black 

Soft  Steel 

C.  R..  One  Pass. 

Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  26 4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28 4.50c.  to  4.90c. 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


No.  30 


4.75c.  to  5.15c. 


No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  p^^  j^^ 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No    16   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28  5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30   6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 


Black     Galv. 


—50 
—55 
—57 


V4  in.  Butt..  . 
%  in.  Butt... 
1-3  in.  Butt., 

2Vi-G  in.  Lap.  — 54 

%  in.  Lap  . . .  —50 

a-12  in.  Lap.  .  —46 


—42 
—44 
—44 
—41 
—26 
—25 


Wroiight  Iron 

Black     Galv. 


in.  Butt. 
%  in.  Butt. 


—11     -1-13 
—17     —  1 


1-1%  in.  B.'tt  —20 
2  in.  Lap  . . .  — 14 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —18 
7-12  in.  Lap  .  .   —10 


—  2 

+  2 

—  2 

+  6 


steel  ■Wire 

Basb   Price*   on   No.   9   Gaqe  and  Coarser   Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic  4.75c.«  to  5.00c. 

Annealed  soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered  basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer 6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


•Regular    extras    for    lighter    gage. 


Coke — 14-20 


P>rimes 

Wasters 

80  lb.. 

.$6.05 

$5.80 

90  lb.. 

.  6.15 

5.90 

100  lb.. 

.   6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.   7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX10.40 

10.15 

Grade  Grade 

•'.'VAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Ch.arcoal 

14x20  14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..   11.50  10.00 

IXX..   13.00  11.25 

IXXX..   14.25  12.50 

IXXXX..   16.00  14.00 

Terne   Plates 

S-lb,    coating,    14    x    20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC  7.25 

IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock 9.00 


Straits  pig   40c. 

Bar 45c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake   ingot   15 Vic 

Electrolytic   15     c. 

Casting    14?ic. 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western    spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10>4c.  open  10%c. 

Lead  and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead    8c.  to  8?4c. 

Bar  lead   9c-  to  10c. 

Solder,  '^A  and  %  guaranteed 27'4c. 

No.  1   solder -Sec. 

Refined    solder    23Vie. 


•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bnhhitt   Metal 

Best   grade,   per   lb 75c. 

Commercial   grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antlmony 

Asiatic    8^c.  to  9c. 

Aliiniinnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old   MetalK 

The    market    is    more    active    and    values    slightly 
higher.     Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

**  Cents 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    iV'cn 

Copper,  heavy  wire    oKn 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   »•»" 

Brass,  heavy  ^"^X 

Bra.ss.  liarht |-50 

Heavv  machine  composition  oo" 

No.  1"  vellow  brass  turnings 6.7& 


No    1  rod  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

J-*-"^-  J'o^^'y 4:P 

I  pad,  tea    .an 

Zinc    *-^ 
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Standard  Machines  Increase  Production 

Savings  Effected  in  Use  of  Fixtures  Rather  Than  in  Special 

Machines — Case  of  Quintupled 

Production 


BY  L.  S.  LOVE 


/^  ONSir    'l; 


urease    in    production    can 

I     ,    ve"  .    fi.u'':.        oe   secured  through  the  de- 

^^     ■■.•■o\imf\i\  f  "  lixtures  to  be  fitted  to  machines 

alrr.aciy  in  'i&e  ;•'  the  machine  shop,  or  through  the 

purchase  of  standard  types  of  machines  to  be  fitted 

with   i^iieoic!  fixtures,   or   in   many   cases   without 

.-ii       :■      .;:  fixtures  at  all,  but  simply  with  the  use 

.  .ercial  machines  with  standard  tools  fitted 

»n. 

I'his  is  exemplified  in  the  changes  which  have 

den  made   in  the  production  plant  layout  at  the 

Gray   &    Davis    Division    of   the    American    Bosch 

Magneto  Co.,  since  the  latter  company  took  over  the 

Gray  &  Davis  plant  at  Cambridge,  Mass.     In  this 

particular  plant  starting  and  lighting  motors  and 


A  2-SpindIe  Turret  Lathe 
Saves  Two  Chuckings  of 
the  Shell  or  Frame  of  an 
Automobile  Starting  and 
Lighting  Motor  (as  Shown 
in  the  Top  Illustration) 
in  Turning.  Shouldering 
and  Boring  the  Shells 

A  Simple  Quick  Acting 
Fixture  and  Drill  Guide 
for  Drilling  the  Holes   in 


generators  for  motor  cars  are  manufactured.  These 
motors  and  generators  consist  of  shells  or  frames 
in  which  are  mounted  four  poles  and  the  usual  form 
of  laminated  rotor  with  requisite  connections. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  shells  used  in  the  present 
product,  4  in.  in  diameter  and  5  in.  These  shells 
are  drawn  to  shape  from  flat  stock.  The  former 
method  of  drawing  did  not  produce  shells  of  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  be  used  without  boring.  This 
operation,  as  well  as  opening  of  the  closed  end 
and  chamfering  the  inside  edge  on  that  end  was 
handled,  on  both  sizes,  in  a  single  spindle  auto- 
matic screw  machine;  the  turning,  beveling  and 
shouldering  operations  being  done  in  turret  lathes. 

The  present  manner  of  production  is  the  same 


the     End     Plates    of    the 

Motor    Is    Shown    in    the 

Lower  Left  Picture 

In  the  Lower  Right  Is 
Shown  the  Method  of 
Drilling  Pole  Pieces,  to 
Be  Fixed,  of  Course,  on 
the  Interior  of  the  Motor 
Shell.  The  method  in- 
creased output  five  times 
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drilled,  the  feed  disengaged  and  the  spindle  re- 
turned to  rest.  He  rotates  the  fixture  to  next  posi- 
tion and  proceeds  as  described. 

The  next  operation  is  also  one  of  drilling  and 
is  likewise  handled  in  a  two-spindle  high-speed  type 
of  machine  with  power  feed.  Here  each  spindle  is 
equipped  with  a  multiple  spindle  head  having  four 
drills  in  a  circle  for  drilling  holes  to  attach  end 
plates.      The   type  .of   fixture    used    under   each    of 


To  Give  the  Rounded  Cor- 
ners of  the  Pole  Pieces, 
the  Device  Shown  in  the 
Circle  Is  Employed.  The 
milling  cutter  requires  no 
lubrication 

Pole  Pieces  Are  Bored  in 
Position  in  a  2-Spindle 
Drill  Press.  This  opera- 
tion makes  them  concen- 
tric with  the  end  holes  in 
the  shell  and  thus  main- 
tains a  uniform  air  gap 
between  the  rotor  and  the 
poles 


on  the  4-in.  shells,  except  that  the  boring  operation 
is  eliminated,  the  opening  up  of  the  closed  end 
being  the  operation  new  on  the  automatic  screw  ma- 
chine. The  boring  operation  is  no  longer  required, 
as  the  drawing  dies  are  held  to  closer  limits,  thereby 
producing  shells  of  sufficient  accuracy  without  that 
machining  operation.  In  handling  the  5-in.  shells 
it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  place  the  work 
in  a  standard  type  of  two-spindle  turret  lathe.  This 
machine  is  equipped  with  standard  forms  of  tools 
having  stellite  bits,  which  are  doing  all  machining 
operations  of  opening,  chamfering,  turning,  shoul- 
dering and  beveling  in  one  chucking  at  the  rate  of 
225  per  day,  which  is  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  from 
the  old  method.  The  expanding  mandrels  on  which 
the  work  is  mounted  are  controlled  by  air.  This 
mounting  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 

After  the  shells  are  turned  in  the  manner  just 
described,  they  are  moved  to  the  next  machining 
operation.  This  is  drilling  holes  through  the  sides 
for  attaching  the  pole  pieces  and  brush  holders. 
There  are  three  holes  in  a  sti-aight  line  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell,  each  line  of  holes. being  drilled 
radially  and  spaced  90  deg.  apart.  The  work  is 
handled  in  a  two-spindle  power-feed  drill  press  of 
the  high-speed  type.  Each  spindle  carries  a  mul- 
tiple drill  head  carrying  three  twist  drills  in  a  line. 
Shells  are  mounted  on  fixtures  consisting  of  a  hori- 
zontal expanding  mandrel,  which  can  be  rotated  and 
locked  in  the  four  positions  required  for  spacing 
around  the  shell.  Drill  guide  bushings  are  carried 
in  a  plate  extending  over  the  mandrel.  The  method 
of  handling  is  for  the  operator  to  place  the  work 
in  one  fixture  and  engage  the  feed.  He  then  mounts 
a  piece  in  the  other  fixture  and  engages  the  feed 
there,  during  which  interval  the  first  piece  has  been 


these  spindles  consists  of  a  heavy  base  in  which  are 
mounted  two  vertical  guide  posts.  On  these  posts 
slides  the  top  clamping  plate,  which  serves  not 
only  to  hold  the  work,  but  also  carries  drill  guide 
bushings.  The  work  is  mounted  on  a  plug  in  the  base 
plate,  which  enters  the  open  end  of  the  shell.  There 
are  two  dowel  pins  at  the  rear  which  enter  two  of 
the  pole  piece  holes  previously  drilled,  thus  regis- 
tering it  in  relation  to  these  holes.  The  top  clamp- 
ing plate  also  carries  a  pilot  plug  which  enters  the 
shell  at  the  top.  It  is  thus  registered  from  three 
points — both  ends  and  the  side.  The  top  plate  of 
this  fixture  is  lowered  by  means  of  a  lever  actuat- 
ing a  shaft  on  which  are  carried  two  gears.  These 
latter  mesh  with  racks  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
top  plate  bearings  which  ride  on  the  guide  posts,  as 
illustrated  in  another  of  the  reproduced  photo- 
graphs. The  tapping  of  these  four  holes  for  at- 
taching the  end  plate  is  done  in  a  similar  manner  in 
a  machine  equipped,  of  course,  with  a  tapping  at- 
tachment. 

.'Vlligator  Shear  Leaves  Insignificant  Burr 

Pole  pieces  are  delivered  to  the  shop  in  bars  of 
mill  lengths  drawn  to  shape.  These  must  be  cut 
to  the  individual  length  required.  The  former 
method  was  to  bundle  four  or  five  bars  together  and 
cut  then  in  a  hack  saw.  This  work  is  now  being 
done  one  bar  at  a  time  in  an  alligator  shear  about 
twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  old  method,  and  the 
shear  cuts  this  stock  with  practically  s(iuare  ends. 
In  addition  to  the  saving  of  time,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable item  of  saving  in  floor  space. 

Copper  segments  for  commutators  are  likewise 
sheared  from  formed  bars,  instead  of  being  sawed 
as  formerly.    This  method  produces  11.000  per  day 
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as  against  a  formar  production  of  1000  per  day  per 
saw.  This  operation  is  handled  in  an  ordinary 
punching  press. 

Each  pole  piece  has  two  holes  drilled  in  it  for 
attachment  to  the  shell.  These  were  formerly 
handled  in  a  single  spindle  machine,  with  hand 
feed,  one  hole  at  a  time.  The  output  was  1000 
per  day.  The  present  method  utilizes  a  two-spin- 
dle high-speed  drill  press  with  automatic  feed. 
Table  is  equipped  with  two  fixtures,  one  under 
each  spindle  as  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. There  is  a  two-spindle  head  carried  in  each 
spindle  of  the  machine.  Operator  inserts  a  piece  in 
one  fixture  and  engages  the  feed,  then  proceeds  to  the 
other  fixture  and  inserts  work  there,  engaging  the 
feed.  He  then  returns  to  the  first  spindle  which  has 
drilled  the  holes  in  the  first  piece,  disengaged  the 
feed  and  returned  to  neutral  position.  This  method 
permits  practically  continuous  operation  with  a 
production  of  5000  drilled  pieces  per  day. 

Another  operation  required  on  the  pole  pieces 
is  rounding  the  corners  to  prevent  abrasion  of  in- 
sulation on  the  pole  winding.  This  work  was  form- 
erly done  by  holding  the  pieces  against  a  grinding 
wheel.  At  present  the  pieces  are  mounted  in  a 
fixture  on  an  ordinary  knee  type  milling  machine, 
in  the  spindle  of  which  is  a  shell  end  milling  cutter. 
The  fixture  swivels  at  a  point  which  produces  the 
desired  i-adius  at  the  corner,  as  the  pole  piece  is 
swung  in  front  of  the  tool.  Work  is  ejected  by  the 
operator's  hand  pushing  against  a  spring  plunger, 
as  illustrated.  Some  500  pieces  with  four  corners 
rounded  are  turned  out  daily  without  the  use  of 
any  cutting  compound,  the  cutter  keeping  cool  by 


running  in  the  air  for  a  period  greater  than  the 
actual  cutting  time. 

The  pole  pieces  are  next  assembled  in  the  shell 
and  are  carried  to  a  boring  operation,  that  they 
may  be  concentric  with  the  end  holes  of  the  shell. 
This  work  is  handled  in  a  two-spindle  power-feed 
drill  press,  of  the  plain  bearing  type,  on  the  table 
of  which  are  two  fixtures,  both  handled  by  one  oper- 
ator. As  indicated  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  the 
base  plate  of  the  fixture  carries  a  pilot  which  regis- 
ters one  end  hole,  the  top  plate  when  clamped  down 
registering  the  other  end  hole  on  a  pilot  plug  car- 
ried there.  The  top  plate  and  the  lower  plate  both 
carry  bushings  to  pilot  the  boring  bar. 

Seats  for  bearings,  laminated  cores,  etc.,  are 
turned  on  the  rotor  shafts.  These  are  made  from 
bar  stock  and  were  formerly  produced  on  single 
spindle  automatic  screw  machines.  The  present 
method  employs  practically  the  same  kind  of  tool 
set-up,  except  that  the  work  is  handled  in  a  four- 
spindle  automatic  machine,  increasing  the  produc- 
tion three  times  from  the  same  floor  space. 

A  special  form  of  three-jaw  chuck,  also  illus- 
trated, has  been  designed  for  use  on  turret  lathes. 
The  jaws  on  this  chuck  are  levers  pivoted  in  the 
body  and  have  hooked  ends.  They  rock  in  to  grip 
the  work.  They  are  actuated  by  a  tapered  plug 
which  enters  the  body  of  the  chuck  at  the  rear  and 
pushes  out  on  the  jaws  behind  their  pivots,  thus 
closing  them  in  at  the  front.  Starter  gear  hous- 
ings are  held  for  turning  and  boring  in  this  chuck 
with  a  saving  of  35  per  cent  over  time  required 
with  the  old  standard  chuck.  The  machine  in  which 
this  operation  is  performed  is  provided  with  air  to 


By  Using  a  Two-Stage  Die  of  High- 
Speed  Alloy  Steel  for  Making  Lamina- 
tions, Production  Was  Increased.  The 
laminations  are  stacked  on  two  wires, 
as    indicated    in    the    cut    to    Uie    left. 

ready  for  assembly 
The   Scrap  After  the  Laminations  Are 
Cut  Is  Dropped  Into  a  Barrel  Located 
at    the   Left   of   the    Machine    and    the 
Cutting  Into  Pieces  Requires  No  Baling 
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By  Using  This 
Chuck  35  Per  Cent 
In  Time  Was  Saved 
In  Turning  Starter 
Gear  Housings 


operate  the  chuck.  One  end  of  the  housing  is  in- 
serted in  the  open  face  of  the  chuck  as  far  as  the 
flange  on  the  housing.  The  jaws  of  the  chuck  then 
rock,  in  gripping  the  piece  and  drawing  it  firmly 
back  against  the  chuck  face,  thus  holding  the  bore 
square  with  the  flange. 

This  type  of  chuck  is  used  on  several  other  oper- 
ations, in  some  cases  being  lever  operated  instead 
of  air  operated.  One  operation  is  the  facing  on 
both  sides  of  the  motor  end  plate  flange.  This 
chuck,  while  similarly  constructed,  grips  internally. 
Two  turning  tools,  set  the  proper  distance  apart, 
are  carried  in  the  front  tool  post  on  the  cross  slide 
of  the  turret  lathe  and  fed  in  to  rough  the  flange 
parallel.  Two  tools  carried  in  the  rear  tool  post 
are  then  fed  in  to  finish  face  the  flange  parallel  and 
to  the  proper  thickness. 

Standard  Tool  Gives  Better  Production  Than  Special 

Starter  pinion  teeth  are  chamfered  to  facili- 
tate engagement  with  the  starter  gear.  This  work 
was  formerly  handled  in  a  tooth-rounding  machine 
at  the  rate  of  200  per  day.  The  present  method 
employs  an  ordinary  hand-milling  machine  on  which 
is  counted  a  hand-operated  fixture.  This  fixture  is 
provided  with  a  spring  latch  pin  for  proper  index- 
ing of  the  gear  and  has  increased  the  output  to 
100  per  hour. 

The  stampings  which  make  up  the  laminated 
rotor  core  were  formerly  stamped  out  in  a  press 
with  a  single  operation  die  fed  by  hand.  Per  day 
20,000  pieces  were  punched.  The  company  is  now 
producing  45,000  pieces  per  day  by  using  roller 
feed  and  a  two-stage  die  made  of  high-speed  alloy. 
The  first  part  of  the  die  cuts  out  the  winding  slots 
and  punches  the  hole  through  which  the  shaft 
passes.  The  second  position  in  the  die  blanks  the 
lamination  out  of  the  strip  and  drops  it  through 
the  die  and  press  bed  to  a  stacking  frame.  This 
frame  consists  essentially  of  two  upright  rods  set 
into  a  heavy  base.  The  rods  extend  up  into  the 
die  and  catch  the  laminations  as  they  come  through, 
thus  stacking  them  ready  for  use. 

Since  developing  this  type  of  die  and  stacking 
frame,  a  further  indirect  saving  of  labor  has  been 
effected  in  handling  the  scrap.  Formerly  it  came 
out  in  strips  and  was  bundled.  A  new  roller  feed 
has  been  built  with  a  shearing  attachment,  which. 


acting  with  the  press  operation,  cuts  the  strip  scrap 
into  small  pieces  and  drops  them  into  a  conveniently 
placed  barrel. 

Rotor  shafts  before  receiving  the  core  lamina- 
tions are  knurled  in  a  special  machine,  similar  in 
appearance  to  an  ordinary  beading  machine,  except 
for  the  rolls.  These  are  cut  for  knurls.  The  two 
lower  rolls  are  3  in.  in  diameter  and  are  cylindrical. 
The  top  roll  is  5  in.  in  diameter  and  is  flatted  on 
one  side  to  permit  of  convenient  insertion  of  the 
shaft,  one  revolution  of  the  top  roll  cutting  the 
knurl. 

A  hand-operated  forming  machine  is  used  for 
forming  rotor  windings.  Flat  wire  is  drawn  from 
the  reel  into  the  forming  machine.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  a  locking  pin  and  lever  the  wire  is  folded 
back,  thus  forming  the  two  legs  of  the  winding. 
It  is  then  gripped  on  both  legs  and  formed  by  the 
movement  of  a  second  lever.  A  third  lever  sets  the 
ends  and  cuts  off.  This  operation  is  handled  at 
rate  of  6000  to  7000  per  day  per  man.  The  company 
has  just  worked  out  a  machine  for  producing  2000 
per  hour.    This  machine  will  be  installed  shortly. 

The  field  coils  or  windings  which  surround  the 
pole  pieces  are  wound  in  an  old  turret  lathe  from 
which  all  parts  but  the  bed  and  head  have  been 
stripped.  Wire  which  is  cut  to  proper  length  is  fed 
to  a  slot  in  the  special  chuck  carried  on  the  spindle 
of  the  lathe.  This  chuck  is  a  sort  of  mandrel  formed 
to  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  pole  piece.  As  the 
lathe  spindle  revolves,  the  wire  is  held  against  the 
mandrel  by  a  roller  rest  supported  by  a  spring.  The 
coils  are  then  wrapped  in  insulating  material  and 
passed  through  a  press  operation  to  form  them  to 
the  contour  of  the  motor  shell. 

Another  special  machine  which  this  company 
has  developed  winds  1600  turns  on  relay  shunt  coils. 
While  this  machine  is  not  radically  different  in 
appearance  from  standard  commercial  winding 
machines,  it  has  been  possible  nevertheless  to  pro- 
duce with  it  about  50  per  cent  more  work. 


During  the  past  few  months  the  Dominion  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  has  been  importing  Algerian 
iron  ore  from  Northern  Africa.  This  when  mixed  with 
the  Wabana  ore,  is  said  to  produce  a  grade  of  foundry 
iron  which  far  surpasses  that  previously  made  by  the 
company  from  Wabana  ore  alone. 


i;  o  t  o  r      Windings 

Are    Formed    in    a. 

Hand   Machine 


How  Betlileliein  Became  Armament  Maker 

Reminiscences  Covering  tlie  Introduction  of  Bessemer  Steel, 

tlie  Activities  of  Ericsson,  Holley  and  Fritz  and  the 

Passing  of  tlie  Builder  of  the  Monitor 

BY   H.  F.  J.  PORTER 


IN  1842  Robert  L.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  began 
the  construction  of  a  floating  battery,  which  when 
finished  he  offered  to  sell  to  the  Government;  but 
the  Navy  Board  appointed  to  inspect  it  made  an  unfa- 
vorable report  upon  it  and  it  was  not  accepted.  Robert 
L.  Stevens  died  in  1859  and  his  brother,  Edwin  A.,  de- 
cided to  reconstruct  it.  In  1862,  discouraged  because 
Capt.  Ericsson  at  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works,  New 
York,  outdistanced  him  with  the  Monitor,  he  sent  to 
Europe  Alexander  L.  Holley,  a  very  capable  civil  engi- 
neer in  his  employ  on  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad, 
(in  which  his  family's  fortune  was  invested  and  of 
which  he  was  president),  to  study  the  foreign  navies, 
shipyards  and  armament  forges  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  new  ideas  to  apply  to  his  rejected  battery. 

Country's  First  Bessemer  Plant 

While  in  England  Holley  seized  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel,  then 
recently  developed,  and  on  his  return,  after  reporting 
to  Mr.  Stevens  on  the  ordnance  situation,  he  visited 
Captain  Ericsson,  who  he  knew  would  be  interested  in 
learning  about  his  trip,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  con- 
junction with  his  "Battery  Associates,"  John  F.  Wins- 
low  and  John  A.  Griswold,  iron  manufacturers  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  building  monitors  of  various  sizes  for  the 
Government  at  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works  and  in  a 
number  of  other  shipyards  about  the  country.  Inci- 
dentally Holley  told  him  what  he  had  learned  about  the 
Bessemer  process  and  Winslow  and  Griswold  at  once 
sent  him  back  to  England  to  secure  the  exclusive  rights 
for  its  adoption  in  this  country. 

On  Holley's  return  he  formed  the  partnership  of 
Winslow,  Griswold  and  Holley,  and  in  1864  built  the 
first  Bessemer  steel  plant  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  the  Albany  Iron  Works  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bessemer  Steel  Co. 

Shortly  before  this  there  had  been  established  at 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  an  experimental  plant  of  a  similar 
character  under  the  patents  of  William  Kelly,  of 
Eddyville,  Ky.,  and  of  Robert  Mushet,  of  England,  the 
American  rights  to  whose  patents  had  been  secured 
in  this  country. 

The  Bessemer  process  and  the  Kelly  process  inter- 
ests soon  locked  horns  in  the  courts  but  finally  con- 
cluded to  settle  their  differences  by  combining  under 
the  name  of  the  Pneumatic  Steel  Association.  The 
plant  at  Wyandotte  was  discontinued  and  Capt.  Robert 
W.  Hunt,  who  had  charge  of  it  later,  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  at  Troy.  They  then  began  the 
introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  in 
the  representative  iron  rolling  mills  of  the  country, 
most  of  which  were  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  where  the  necessary  raw  materials  for  the 
product,  iron  ore,  limestone  and  coking  coal,  were  lo- 
cated.    Mr.  Holley  acted  as  engineer  of  installation. 

Up  to  this  time  railroad  building  had  been  slow 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  wrought  iron  rails  and  trans- 
portation about  the  country  was  largely  by  stages  and 
river  boafa.  Manufacturing  was  carried  on  by  water 
power,  and  even  when  the  steam  engine  became  com- 
mercialized, industrial  towns  were  still  located  on  the 
rivers,  lakes  and  the  coast  because  of  the  lack  of 
land  transportation  facilities.  The  Bessemer  process, 
however,  substituted  the  cheap  steel  rail,  and  imme- 
diately there  came  about  an  era  of  railroad  building 
which  carried  the  factory  site  to  the  raw  material,  and 
industrial  towns  sprang  up  all  over  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bessemer  process  did  more 
for  civilization  than  all  previous  inventions  of  man  put 


together.  Holley  deser\es  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
advance.  He  made  trips  abroad  annually,  e.xchanging 
between  European  and  American  Bessemer  plants  ex- 
periences and  improvements  in  practice,  many  of  which 
were  of  his  own  devising. 

Early  Warship  Work  at  DeLamater  Plant 

In  1868  when  Edwin  A.  Stevens  died,  he  left  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  complete  his 
floating  battery.  In  1869  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  a 
prominent  business  man  in  New  Jersey,  president  of  the 
Morris  &  Essex  Railroad  and  interested  in  coal  and  iron 
mining  in  Pennsylvania,  had  been  elected  Governor  of 
the  State  and  he  appointed  my  father,  Gen.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  who  had  become  associated  with  him  after  the 
Civil  War  and  lived  on  adjoining  property  in  Morris- 
town,  and  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  and  William  Ship- 
pen,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Stevens 
family,  as  commissioners  to  reconstruct  the  Stevens' 
battery.  They  selected  Isaac  Nevrton,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
who  had  been  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  Monitor 
during  her  career,  to  superintend  the  work,  which  was 
contracted  for  by  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works. 

In  connection  with  his  mining  associations,  my 
father  had  come  in  contact  with  Asa  Packer,  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  who  built  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and 
in  1865  founded  Lehigh  University  at  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  He  had  placed  in  charge  of  it  Capt.  Henry  Coppee, 
then  professor  of  English  literature  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Coppee  and  my  father  had 
been  classmates  at  West  Point  and  had  gone  through 
the  Me.xican  War  together,  and  several  of  his  faculty 
were  West  Point  men.  When  it  came  time  for  me  to  at- 
tend college  in  1874  and  I  decided  to  study  engineering, 
it  was  quite  natural  for  my  father  to  select  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity as  the  technical  school  for  me  which  he  knew 
most  about  and  of  which  there  were  very  few  in  exist- 
ence and  all  quite  young. 

In  that  same  year  Alexander  Holley  installed  the 
Bessemer  process  at  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  at 
South  Bethlehem,  and  in  October,  one  month  after  I 
went  there,  the  first  "blow"  was  made  and  the  town 
went  to  see  it.  Governor  Randolph's  eldest  son,  a  boy- 
hood friend  of  mine,  went  to  South  Bethlehem  at  the 
same  time  I  did  and  entered  the  iron  works  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  before  joining  his 
father  in  his  coal,  iron  and  affiliated  interests.  He  and 
D.  A.  Tompkins,  chief  draftsman  of  the  works,  roomed 
together  near  me  and  I  visited  them  there  and  at  the 
works  frequently  during  my  college  course  and  so  ob- 
tained some  familiarity  with  shop  practices. 

It  was  during  those  visits  that  I  met  and  got  to 
know  more  or  less  intimately  Mr.  Holley  and  John  Fritz, 
superintendent  and  engineer  of  the  plant.  They  used 
to  talk  about  the  inadequate  protection  of  this  country 
from  the  attacks  of  foreign  navies,  which  were  growing 
stronger  ever>'  year,  and  Holley  told  Fritz  of  Captain 
Ericsson's  work  and  of  his  own  visits  to  the  foreign 
ordnance  forges.  He  brought  Fritz  and  Ericsson  to- 
gether at  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works,  where  much  of 
the  machinery  for  the  Bessemer  plants  was  constructed. 
Mr.  Holley  wanted  Mr.  Fritz  to  install  a  type  of 
blowing  engine  designed  by  George  H.  Reynolds,  chief 
engineer  of  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works,  and  he  took 
Mr.  Fritz  there  to  see  it,  but  Mr.  Fritz  preferred  en- 
gines of  his  own  design  and  I  saw  them  built  and 
erected  and  chose  one  of  them  as  the  subject  of  my 
graduating  thesis  at  Lehigh  University  in  1878. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  a  boy  after 
graduating  as  an  engineer  to  complete  his  preparatory 
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education  by  spending  four  years  getting  practical  ex- 
perience in  some  iron  works,  and  both  Mr.  Fritz  and 
Mr.  HoUey  suggested  my  going  to  the  DeLamater  Iron 
Works,  which  was  the  largest  works  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  and  where  a  greater  variety  of  work  was 
performed  than  elsewhere. 
I         Beginning  of  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

My  father,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
DeLamater  and  Captain  Ericsson,  and  the  DeLamater 
Iron  Works  through  his  connection  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Stevens  battery,  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and 
I  went  there  in  the  summer  of  1878  and  spent  four 
years  in  the  shops,  beginning  in  the  pattern  office  and 
ending  in  the  drafting  room.  Looking  upon  this  ex- 
perience as  a  post-graduate  course  I  considered  the 
DeLamater  Iron  Works  as  my  Alter-Alma  Mater. 
There  I  used  to  see  Mr.  Holley  on  his  occasional  visits 
to  Mr.  DeLamater,  and  on  one  of  these  visits  he  came 
to  my  drafting  board,  which  was  just  outside  of  Mr. 
DeLamater's  office,  and  expressed  his  interest  in  learn- 
ing that  I  was  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the  drafting 
department  which  had  in  hand  the  development  of  ice 
machinery,  which  was  then  new  in  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  here  by  Raoul  Pictet  in  the  French  sec- 
tion of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876  and  taken  up  afterward  by  Mr.  DeLamater. 

Mr.  Holley  told  me  of  the  then  forming  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  and  suggested  my  joining  it  and  presenting  a 
paper  before  it  on  the  ice  machine.  I  accepted  the  sug; 
gestion  and  joined  the  society  at  its  first  meeting  in 
November,  1880,  and  at  the  following  spring  meeting 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  I  read  a  paper  before  it  on  the  ex- 
perimental ice  machine  plant  at  the  DeLamater  Works. 
Mr.  Holley  attended  this  meeting  and  presided  at  the 
banquet  held  during  one  of  the  evenings. 

While  in  the  .shops  at  the  DeLamater  Works,  I  took 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  "Destroyer,"  a  semi- 
submersible  torpedo  boat  designed  by  Captain  Ericsson 
to  supersede  the  Monitor  type  of  war  vessel  and  built 
at  his  and  Mr.  DeLamater's  expense.  On  its  trial  trip, 
I  met  Lieutenant  William  H.  Jaques,  a  naval  officer  in 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  who  wrote  a  monograph  on  it 
entitled  "Ericsson's  Desti-oyer  and  Submarine  Gun" 
which  was  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  as  No.  xxx 
in  their  series  "Questions  of  the  Day." 

The  Semi-submersible  Torpedo  Boat 

This  vessel  the  owners  offei-ed  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  latter  appointed  a  board  of  three  naval 
officers  with  Capt.  T.  0.  Selfridge  at  its  head  to  inspect 
it.  It  was  sent  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  series  of  tests  resulting  in  a  favorable  re- 
port and  recommendation  that  it  be  purchased  and  sev- 
eral more  ordered  built. 

The  novelty  of  the  design  deterred  the  Government 
from  taking  immediate  action  regarding  it,  just  as  they 
had  acted  in  the  case  of  the  Monitor,  but  the  activity 
of  foreign  nations  in  increasing  their  navies  caused 
the  appointment  of  another  board  entitled  the  Naval 
Advisory  Board,  composed  of  fourteen  army  and  navy 
officers,  to  recommend  a  comprehensive  plan  of  pro- 
cedure regarding  the  development  of  a  new  navy.  The 
president  of  this  board  was  Admiral  John  Rogers,  who 
had  commanded  the  monitor  Dictator  built  at  the  DeLa- 
mater Works. 

The  introduction  of  Bessemer  steel  in.  the  principal 
rolling  mills  of  the  country  naturally  caused  this  board, 
among  other  recommendations,  to  propose  that  the  new 
navy  .should  bo  constructed  of  steel  and  naturally  to 
confer  with  Captain  Ericsson  and  Mr.  Holley  in  the 
course  of  the  study.  The  recommendation  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  the  "gun  foundry  board"  composed 
of  three  army  and  three  navy  officers  with  Commodore 
Edward  Simpson,  chairman,  and  Lieutenant  .laques, 
previously  mentioned,  secretary. 

Armor  Plate  and  Guns  at  Bethlehem 

Both  Captain  Ericsson  and  Mr.  Holley  recommended 
that  before  making  their  report,  they  take  the  same  trip 
to  Europe  which  Mr.  Holley  had  made  and  visit  the  ar- 
mor plate  and  gun  forges  of  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent.    This  recommendation  they  adopted  and  on  their 


return  home.  Lieutenant  Jaques  had  with  him  options 
on  the  licenses  from  Whitworth  in  England  and  Schnei- 
der in  France  for  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of 
their  processes  for  making  armor  plate  and  guns. 
These  were  offered  to  Mr.  DeLamater,  but  he  said  he 
was  too  old  to  consider  them  and  contemplating  retire- 
ment rather  than  engaging  in  new  ventures.  Mr.  Hol- 
ley had  died  while  the  board  was  away  and  Captain 
Ericsson  recommended  that  they  visit  Mr.  Fritz  at 
Bethlehem  as  the  best  man  to  take  up  the  project. 

Mr.  Fritz  had  already  realized  that  he  could  not 
compete  with  the  other  Bessemer  plants  in  the  West, 
which  were  more  favorably  located  as  regards  the  raw 
materials  of  the  product.  From  his  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture  of  ordnance  obtained  from  Holley  and 
Ericsson,  he  saw  also  that  by  a  change  to  the  latter 
character  of  product  he  could  sell  a  small  amount  of  it 
in  the  shape  of  guns  and  armor  plate  for  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  ton  instead  of  a  large  amount  in  the  shape 
of  rails  for  tens  of  dollars  per  ton.  He  had  already 
placed  the  matter  before  his  board  of  directors,  explain- 
ing that  by  this  change  the  distance  of  the  plant  from 
the  raw  material  would  not  be  so  serious  a  matter.  So 
when  the  gun  foundry  board  came  to  see  him  and 
Lieutenant  Jaques  showed  him  the  options  on  the 
licenses  to  use  the  foreign  processes  of  manufacturing 
ordnance,  he  induced  the  board  of  directors  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  Government  at  Washington.  Re- 
ceiving favorable  consideration  there,  Mr.  Fritz  and 
Lieutenant  Jaques  went  abroad  and  closed  the  contracts 
with  Whitworth  and  Schneider,  while  simultaneous  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  Government  here  for 
sufficient  orders  to  guarantee  the  construction  of  the 
works.  The  works  were  completed  in  1887  and  Lieu- 
tenant Jaques  left  the  navy  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  DeLamater  and  Captain  Ericsson  died  in  1889 
and  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works  went  out  of  existence 
the  following  year.  The  site  was  bought  by  New  York, 
the  buildings  razed,  the  west  side  marginal  way  was 
cut  through  and  modern  piers  for  ocean  vessels  were 
built  there.  The  Bethlehem  plant  already  in  full  oper- 
ation thus  became  the  logical  successor  of  the  DeLa- 
mater Works. 

While  I  was  a  student  at  Lehigh  University  1874-78, 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  took  place  in  Philadelphia. 
Armed  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  offi- 
cials, I  visited  the  exhibition  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. A  letter  to  Lieutenant  Lewis  W.  Robinson, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  charge  of  machinery  hall,  from  the  promi- 
nent Philadelphia  engineer  Coleman  Sellers,  whom  I 
knew  well  through  college  friendship  with  his  youngest 
son,  gave  me  especially  favorable  opportunity  to  study 
the  exhibits  there,  which  Lieutenant  Robinson  took  oc- 
casion to  go  out  of  his  way  to  show  me. 

Armor  Plate  and   Commercial  Forgings  Exhibited 
at  Chicago 

In  1891  I  was  appointed  first  assistant  mechanical 
engineer  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago and  took  part  in  it  during  the  construction  period 
under  D.  H.  Burnham,  the  Chicago  architect,  then  di- 
rector of  works.  The  chief  of  the  machinery  depart- 
ment was  my  old  acquaintance  of  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, Lieutenant  Robinson,  who  when  the  construction 
of  the  exposition  was  approaching  completion  invited 
me  to  become  assistant  chief  in  charge  of  machinery 
hall.  So  I  was  able  to  assist  Mr.  Fritz  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Iron  Co.  in  securing  adequate  space  for  their  ex- 
hibit of  armor  plate,  guns  and  large  commercial 
forgings. 

After  the  exposition,  I  decided  to  open  an  office  in 
Chicago  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.  made  me  Western 
representative   to   handle  commercial  work. 

At  this  time  there  was  formed  in  Chicago  the  Tech- 
nical Club,  composed  of  engineers  and  others  affiliated 
with  that  profession.  Capt.  Robert  W.  Hunt,  who,  as 
has  been  stated,  was  in  charge  of  the  Bessemer  Steel 
Co.'s  plant  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  had  later  established  an 
international  bureau  for  testing  rails  and  materials  of 
construction,  became  president  of  the  club.  Charles 
E.  Billin  (now  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Engineers' 
Club)  became  secretary  and  I  became  treasurer.  This 
club   later   developed   into    the    present    Chicago   Engi- 
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neers'  Club,  one  of  the  largest  social  organizations  of 
the  profession  in  the  West. 

During  the  90's  a  great  development  of  electricity  in 
the  lighting  and  street  railroad  fields  took  place  and 
huge  power  plants  with  their  largo  steam  engines  were 
made  possible  only  by  the  great  forging  presses  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Co.  When  the  Spanish  war  came  on, 
as  the  company  in  accordance  with  the  contract  with 
the  Government  had  to  devote  its  whole  energy  to  the 
production  of  ordnance  to  the  exclusion  of  commercial 
work,  I  was  called  to  the  works  at  South  Bethlehem 
and  there  I  was  able  to  renew  my  association  with  Mr. 
Fritz  and  Lieutenant  Jaques. 

Historical  Landmarks  Established 

After  the  DeLamater  Works  closed  down,  many  of 
the  men  who  worked  there,  anxious  to  maintain  their 
old  associations  formed  an  organization  called  the  "As- 
sociated Veterans  of  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works."  This 
still  exists,  meeting  annually  at  a  banquet.  During 
the  past  four  years  this  organization  has  had  several 
meetings  memorializing  the  work  of  Captain  Ericsson 
and  Mr.  DeLamater  in  which  quite  a  large  number  of 
other  organizations  civic,  historical,  technical,  etc.,  have 
taken  part.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  these  meetings  and  at  the  last  one,  on  March 
9,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  between   the 


Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing the  site  of  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works,  Twelfth  to 
Fourteenth  Streets  and  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  North 
River,  New  York,  named  DeLamater  Square  and  a 
bronze  tablet  recounting  the  accomplishments  per- 
formed there  placed  on  the  Cunard  pier,  which  now 
occupies  the  space  where  the  center  of  the  old  works 
was.  I  was  thus  instrumental  in  perpetuating  the  name 
of  my  Alter-Alma  Mater  in  the  locality  where  it  was 
rapidly  fading  from  memory. 

This  committee  is  now  arranging  to  plate  a  histor- 
ical collection  of  the  DeLamater-Bethlehem  memora- 
bilia in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  national  engineering  museum  in  which 
every  engineer  in  the  country  should  be  interested. 

We  are  told  that  a  tree  once  marked  retains  the 
evidence,  though  a  hundred  years  of  growth  may  have 
overlaid  it.  We  cannot  foretell  the  future  of  the  stately 
oak  of  American  engineering  planted  during  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  centui-y  on  the  threshold  of  a  develop- 
ment which  has  placed  this  country  in  the  forefront  of 
all  the  others,  but  no  time  will  come  when  the  historian 
stripping  off  the  bark  and  penetrating  the  rings  of 
many  generations  will  not  find  at  the  heart  the  names 
which  were  carved  there  by  Captain  John  Ericsson, 
Alexander  L.  HoUey,  Lieutenant  William  H.  Jaques 
and  John  Fritz. 


WHY  WAGES  WERE  RAISED 


An  Answer  from  the  Experience  of  New  England 
Brass  Mills 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  criticism  was  made 
of  the  20  per  cent  advance  in  wages  at  steel  works  that 
became  effective  Oct.  1.  It  seemed  to  be  the  view  in 
some  quarters  that  the  steel  producers  made  the  posi- 
tion of  manufacturers  in  other  lines  more  difficult,  and 
needlessly  so.  The  fact  was,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  The  Iron  Age,  that  the  steel  manufacturers,  in  view 
of  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  in  the  market 
for  common  labor,  had  no  option  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
vance. It  was  really  made  by  conditions  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  The  article  below,  reproduced 
from  the  Chase  Diamond,  the  publication  of  the  Chase 
Companies,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  shows  exactly  the 
same  situation  in  the  brass  industries  that  compelled 
the  action  on  the  wages  of  steel  workers: 

"Two  months  ago  there  was  an  increase  in  wages 
in  the  Chase  Metal  Works,  the  Chase  Rolling  Mills, 
and  the  Waterbury  Mfg.  Co.,  and  various  guesses  have 
been  made  as  to  why  wages  went  up. 

"There  has  been  no  general  demand  for  higher  pay, 
there  has  been  no  talk  of  strikes.  There  is  little  rad- 
icalism or  bolshevism  in  Waterbury,  and  although 
there  never  was,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a  time 
when  every  one  feels  that  he  is  earning  as  much  money 
as  he  would  like,  still  men  were  not  so  discontented  or 
restless. 

"Why,  then,  did  wages  go  up? 

"Had  the  companies  made  so  much  money  that  they 
felt  that  they  ought  to  divide  some  of  the  profit  among 
their  employees? 

"Was  another  golden  age  of  higher  wages  and  pros- 
perity about  to  come? 

"Were  profits  large  and  business  so  plentiful  that 
wages  were  raised  as  a  kind  of  bonus? 

"No;  none  of  these  reasons  was  correct.  Wages 
went  up  for  two  reasons: 

"1.  There  was  a  shortage  of  unskilled  labor. 

"2.  Living  costs  were  slowly  rising. 

"The  brass  business  has  been  in  hard  times.  Last 
year  one  brass  company  lost  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, another  lost  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  another 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  other  brass  mills 
and  factories  have  suffered  in  the  same  way.  Business 
has  been  "bad"  for  nearly  two  years.  People  did  not 
buy  brass  and  the  factories  were  almost  idle.  Thou- 
sands of  men  were  out  of  work  and  the  millions  of 
dollars   invested   in   brass   and   machinery   stood    idle. 


Taxes  and  overhead  charges  piled  up  and  every  month 
showed  large  losses  on  the  ledgers. 

"Then  slowly,  like  a  sick  man  after  a  long  illness, 
business  began  to  get  back  its  strength.  The  factories 
began  to  hire  more  men  to  take  care  of  their  in- 
creased business,  but  the  demand  for  men  found  little 
response.  The  long  lines  of  unemployed  that  besieged 
the  mills  for  work  last  winter  had  disappeared.  Many 
had  gone  to  other  cities,  many  had  returned  to  Europe. 
Strict  immigi-ation  laws  were  in  force  and  the  supply 
of  immigrants  had  dwindled  to  a  thin  stream.  The 
building  boom  had  come  with  a  rush  and  many  were  on 
new  construction  work  and  repairing  the  roads. 

"Men  for  heavy  unskilled  labor  were  scarce. 

"There  was  also  another  reason  for  the  increase  in 
wages.  Living  costs  began  to  climb.  The  coal  strike 
will  be  paid  for  by  every  man  in  the  country  this  next 
winter,  and  the  railroad  workers'  strike  has  cost  the 
country  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  every  dollar 
of  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  paid  for  by  the  public. 

"There  is,  however,  one  side  of  the  recent  raise 
which  has  not  been  talked  about,  but  which  is  easily 
seen  to  be  true.  That  is,  that  the  companies  which 
have  raised  the  pay  of  their  employees  at  this  time 
will  suffer  large  losses  from  doing  so. 

"Contracts  have  been  taken  to  insure  steady  reg- 
ular business  for  our  mills  and  factory,  and  these  con- 
tracts have  been  taken  at  old  costs.  A  piece  of  brass, 
for  instance,  may  cost  20c.  per  lb.  to  make,  on  which 
we  may  be  sure  of  a  fair  profit.  Add  to  this  price  the 
increased  cost  of  this  raise  in  wages,  and  the  profit 
is  eaten  up,  and  the  article  sold  at  a  loss. 

"Our  customers  who  have  already  placed  their  or- 
ders may  congratulate  themselves,  our  men  may  ap- 
preciate that  what  is  our  loss  is  their  gain,  but  we 
ourselves  know  that  unless  this  raise  is  repaid  by  more 
effort  and  productive  labor,  it  means  a  large  expense 
and  loss  to  our  companies." 


"Daylight  the  Natural  Illuminant"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  of  48  pages  published  by  the  Skybryte  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. From  the  premise  that  the  intensities  of  artificial 
light  in  use  in  most  factories  are  too  low  for  the  work- 
man to  do  his  best,  the  author  argues  that  by  providing 
adequate  glass  areas  and  by  keeping  the  glass  clean, 
natural  lighting  vpill  have  a  chance  to  save  workers  as 
assets  instead  of  making  them  liabilities.  He  contends 
that  daylight  can  easily  provide  the  desired  intensities 
and  that  with  proper  maintenance  of  glass,  much 
higher  intensities  can  be  obtained  than  are  commonly 
found  in  factories.  The  book  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  publisher,  347  Bangor  Building,  Cleveland. 


Continuous  Annealing  Furnaces  for  Sheets 

Car-Type  Furnaces  with  Daily  Capacity  of  125  Tons  Each 

at  Ashtahula  Steel  Plant — Pulverized  Coal 

Used  as  Fuel 


CONTINUOUS  annealing  furnaces  for  box  anneal- 
ing form  the  predominating  feature  of  the  new 
sheet  mill  plant  of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  this  being  the  first  installation  of  furnaces 
of  that  type  for  box  annealing.  Departing  from  the 
usual  practice  of  having  a  separate  annealing  depart- 
ment with  a  battery  of  standard  type  annealing  fur- 
naces, usually  located  in  another  building  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mill  department,  the  box  annealing  is 
done  in  two  large  underfired  car-type  continuous  fur- 
naces that,  built  as  a  pair,  are  located  in  the  center 
bay  of  the  plant,  just  below  the  sheet  mills  and  adjoin- 
ing the  pickling,  galvanizing  and  finishing  departments. 
These  furnaces  have  a  capacity  for  box  annealing  the 
entire  product  of  the  eight-sheet-mill  plant,  or  approx- 
imately 250  tons  per  day. 

Various  economies  in  production  are  claimed  for 
these  furnaces,  particularly  in  handling.  After  the 
sheets  leave  the  rolls  the  handling  is  confined  to  a 
comparatively  limited  area  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
plant.  Another  advantage  claimed  is  that  with  the 
continuous  furnaces  the  plant  is  always  able  to  turn 
out  without  delay  orders  calling  for  quick  delivery. 
With  the  elimination  of  a  separate  building  for  an 
annealing  department,  the  entire  production  department 
is  confined  to  the  one  main  building  624  ft.  long  and  166 
ft.  wide. 

Powdered  coal  is  used  exclusively  for  fuel  through- 
out the  plant,  for  the  sheet  and  pair  and  annealing  fur- 
naces, for  firing  the  boilers  and  also  for  the  galvanizing 
pots.  While  powdered  coal  has  been  used  for  some 
time  in  sheet  mills  having  separate  sheet  and  pair  fur- 
naces, it  is  stated  that  this  is  the  first  plant  in  which 
this  fuel  is  used  for  firing  combination  furnaces.  Both 
the  annealing  furnaces  and  the  coal  pulverizing  plant 
were  furnished  by  the  Fuller  Engineering  Co. 

The  annealing  furnaces  are  96  ft.  long  and,  together, 
23  ft.  5  in.  wide  outside  the  brick  work.  Each  furnace 
is  6  ft.  3  in.  wide  between  the  bridge  walls  and  10  ft. 

3  in.  in  height.  Each  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a 
door  in  the  center,  providing  two  chambers  of  equal 
size,  an  annealing  chamber  on  the  charging  side  and  a 
cooling  chamber  at  the  discharging  end.  Each  fur- 
nace has  a  capacity  for  six  annealing  boxes,  three  in 
the  annealing  side  and  three  in  the  cooling  side. 

All  annealing  pot  covers  are  of  steel  plate  and  the 
bottoms  of  cast  iron.  The  pots  are  conveyed  in  and 
out  of  the  furnaces  on  cars  16  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide 
built  by  the  Easton  Car  Co.  Each  car  has  six  wheels, 
each  wheel  being  mounted  on  a  short  shaft  with  two 
bearings  so  that,  in  case  of  warping,  all  the  wheels 
will  remain  on  the  track.  The  annealing  box  bottoms 
when  on  the  cars  are  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor. 

Cars  are  charged  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  two 
pulleys  and  a  cable,  the  latter  attached  to  an  over- 
head crane.  As  a  car  is  pushed  into  the  heating  cham- 
ber it  shoves  the  six  cars  already  in  the  furnace  for- 
ward a  car  length,  bringing  the  last  car  oatside  at  the 
discharge  end.    A  car  is  charged  into  the  furnace  every 

4  hr.,  so  that  with  a  furnace  capacity  of  six  cars  the 
material  stays  in  the  furnaces  24  hr.,  one-half  of  this 
time  being  in  the  cooling  chamber.  The  usual  car 
charge  is  about  20  tons.  The  end  doors  of  the  furnaces, 
and  the  center  door  dividing  the  heating  and  cooling 
chambers,  are  of  cast  iron  and  are  operated  simulta- 
neously by  a  15-hp.  motor  connected  to  a  line  shaft. 

-After  the  annealing  pot  is  removed  from  the  car,  at 
the  discharge  end  of  the  furnaces,  the  crane  picks  up 
the  car,  the  bottom  always  remaining  on  it,  and  carries 
It  back  to  the  front  end  of  the  furnace.  When  necessary 
the  cars  can  be  lifted  with  their  loads.  For  convenience 
in    handling   they    are   provided   with   movable    lifting 


beams,  which,  when  not  in  use,  are  pushed  in  under  the 
car  platform  out  of  the  way.  Only  one  spare  car  is 
required  in  the  operation  of  the  two  furnaces. 

Extending  the  length  of  the  cooling  chamber  on  each 
side  are  six  6-in.  pipes  with  a  2V2-in.  corebuster  inside, 
through  which  air  for  cooling  is  circulated,  blast  being 
supplied  by  a  Buffalo  Forge  Co.  blower  located  at  the 
side  of  the  furnace.  Air  passes  from  the  blower  to  a 
header  and  from  this  to  the  cooling  pipes  and,  after 
passing  through  the  pipes,  is  discharged  through  the 
roof. 

The  plant  is  divided  into  three  bays,  the  two  out- 
side bays  being  50  ft.  wide  and  the  center  bay  66  ft.  A 
liberal  amount  of  floor  space  is  provided  for  all  de- 
partments and  the  building  is  of  good  height,  being 
44  ft.  9  in.  high  at  the  sides  and  66  ft.  in  the  center,  to 
the  peak  of  the  monitor  roof.  In  the  north  bay  are 
located  the  squaring  shears,  the  finishing  department 
and  warehouse  and  shipping  department.  A  depressed 
loading  track  runs  the  length  of  this  bay  along  the 
outer  wall.  In  the  center  bay  are  the  sheet  mills  and 
annealing  furnaces.  The  south  bay  is  occupied  by  the 
bar  shear,  sheet  and  pair  furnaces  and  pickling  and 
galvanizing  departments.  The  north  bay  is  served  by  a 
5-ton  crane,  the  center  bay  by  a  30-ton  crane  with  10- 
ton  auxiliary  and  the  south  bay  by  two  10-ton  cranes,  all 
supplied  by  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

Mill  equipment  includes  five  roughing  and  eight  fin- 
ishing stands.  The  two  largest  finishing  mills  have 
individual  roughing  stands  and  the  other  six  finishing 
mills  have  a  roughing  stand  for  a  set  of  two  finishing 
stands.  The  mills  have  38-in.,  42-in.  and  46-in.  rolls,  all 
the  rolls  being  28-in.  in  diameter.  Chilled  rolls  are  used 
in  the  finishing  mills.  The  mills  were  built  by  the 
Hyde  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  There  are  six  156- 
in.  resquaring  shears  and  four  doublers,  one  for  each 
two  finishing  mills,  all  of  the  same  make. 

Sheet  bars  which  are  stored  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
plant,  are  sheared  on  a  bar  shear  built  by  the  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.  This  shear  is  served  with 
a  motor  driven  roller  type  approach  table.  After 
shearing,  a  crane  in  the  south  bay  delivers  the  bars 
back  of  the  furnaces.  There  are  eight  combination 
sheet  and  bar  furnaces,  one  for  each  finishing  mill. 
These  are  of  the  Fuller  type  with  chambers  5  ft.  6  in. 
and  6  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  long.  Bars  are  charged  by 
hand  into  the  pair  furnaces  from  each  side. 

Equipment  in  the  pickling,  galvanizing  and  finishing 
departments  includes  two  plunger  type  pickling  ma- 
chines with  tanks  6  ft.  deep  and  13  ft.  long,  a  drying 
machine,  two  galvanizing  pots  supplied  by  the  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  four  roller  levelers  and  a 
Streine  corrugating  machine. 

The  powdered  coal  plant  is  located  at  the  side  of  the 
mill  building.  Coal  delivered  in  hopper  cars  is  dumped 
into  a  receiving  header,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
a  crusher  which  reduces  it  to  a  size  which  will  permit 
it  to  go  through  a  1-in.  mesh  screen.  It  is  then  elevated 
into  a  magnetic  separator  and  is  discharged  into  a 
25-ton  bin  located  at  the  feed  end  of  a  rotary  drier, 
into  which  it  is  mechanically  fed.  After  being  dried 
until  the  moisture  content  is  reduced  to  1  per  cent 
or  less,  it  is  elevated  to  two  dry  coal  bins,  one  of  15 
tons  and  the  other  of  8  tons  capacity.  From  the  bins 
it  is  fed  into  two  pulverizers  each  having  a  capacity  of 
4  tons  per  hour.  In  these  it  is  ground  to  a  fineness  that 
will  permit  80  per  cent  to  pass  through  a  200  mesh 
screen.  From  the  pulverizers  a  FuUer-Kinyon  pump 
delivers  the  fuel  to  two  7-ton  weighing  bins.  After 
being  weighed  it  passes  by  gravity  to  another  pump 
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Annealing  I'lant 

uf  the  Ashtabula 

Steel  Co. 


Two  Continuous 
Annealing  Furnaces 
of  the  Car  Type,  in 
Place  of  the  Bat- 
t  e  r  y  of  Furnaces 
Commonly  Found  in 
a  Sheet  Mill.  The 
car  shown,  with 
annealing  box  and 
bottom,  is  ready  to 
be  charged  into  the 
furnace 


Discharge  End  of 
the  Twin  Annealing 
Furnaces,  Showing 
A  i  r  Supply  Lines 
Carried  Over  the 
Top  and  Extending 
Down  Each  Side  of 
Each  Furnace.  The 
air  is  circulated  on 
each  side  of  th« 
cooling  chamber  in 
the  "^ower"  half  of 
the   furnaces 


Hoppers,  at  Left, 
Which  Supply  Pow- 
dered Coal  to  the 
Sheet  Furnaces  and. 
at  Right,  the  Feed 
Lines  Leading  Into 
the  Backs  of  the 
Furnaces.  The  sheet 
bars,  shown  piled 
up,  are  delivered  at 
the  furnace  backs 
by  an  overhead 
crane 
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Angular  Wheel-Truing  Device 

An  angular  wheel-truing  device  as  illustrated,  for 
use  with  its  surface  grinding  machines,  has  b«en 
brought  out  by  the  Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  shops  that 
salvage  and  reclaim  worn  out  milling  machine  cutters, 
reamers  and  drills,  and  also  in  shops  specializing  in  cast 
Stellite  cutters  and  tools. 

With  this  device,  the  wheel  can  be  formed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  outline  to  be  ground.  In  the  illus- 
tration the  wheel-truing  device  is  shown  in  position  for 


Tlie  Wheel  Can   Be 

Dressed  Without 

Disturbing    Set    Up 

of  Work 


dressing  the  wheel  face  parallel  with  the  table.  The 
diamond  is  fed  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  the  knurled 
knob  at  the  top,  which  the  crank  is  employed  to  feed 
the  diamond  across  the  face  of  the  wheel.  A  graduated 
dial  is  provided  for  setting  the  device  at  the  angle  de- 
sired. The  diamond-carrying  member  is  tilted  to 
either  side  for  dressing  the  wheel  face  at  an  angle. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  built-in  wheel-truing 
device  is  that  the  wheel  can  be  dressed  properly  with- 
out disturbing  the  set-up  of  the  work.  Time  is  said  to 
be  saved  because  of  its  adaptability  and  the  facility 
of  operation. 


Merger  of  Press  Manufacturers  Reported 

Newspapers  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere  have 
published  reports  that  the  purchase  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  manufac- 
turer of  presses  at  Toledo,  as  reported  in  The  Iron  Age 
last  week,  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  con- 
solidation of  four  or  five  of  the  leading  press  manu- 
facturers in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  is  understood  that 
a  new  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Consolidated 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  ^vill  be  formed  with  headquarters  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Nearly  60,000  Miles  of  Pipe  in  Oil  Lines 

A  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shows  that  in  1921  there  were  55,260  miles  of  pipe  line 
operated  in  interstate  commerce  by  33  companies.  The 
total  investment  was  put  at  $652,138,894.  Extensive 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  system  in  the  present 
year,  and  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York, 
estimates  that  the  1922  report  will  show  more  than 
60,000  miles  of  interstate  line. 

In  addition  to  the  main  trunk  lines,  which  are  usually 
of  8-in.  steel  pipe  and  carry  the  oil  from  the  producing 
fields   to  terminals   located   on   the   .'Vtlantic   and   Gulf 


coasts  and  at  the  large  listributing  centers  inland,  there 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  smaller  so-called  gathering 
lines.  It  is  through  these  lines,  which  are  from  2  to 
6  in.  in  diameter,  that  the  oil  is  collected  from  the  wells 
and  gathered  in  storage  tanks  for  shipment  to  distant 
points. 


Decarburization  of  Ferrochroiniuui  by 


Hyd 


rogen 


In  order  to  produce  rustless  iron  it  is  necessary  that 
carbon-free  iron  and  chromium  be  available.  The  usual 
forms  of  chromium,  commercial  grades  of  ferro- 
chromium,  contain  comparatively  large  amounts  of 
carbon.  The  discovery  of  rustless  iron  has  thus 
made  it  very  important  to  be  able  to  treat  ferro- 
ehromium  by  some  process  which  wll  remove  the 
carbon.  Among  the  methods  proposed  is  that  of  heat- 
ing ferrochromium  in  contact  with  hydrogen. 

Through  experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  it  has  been  found  that  ferrochromium  heated 
in  hydrogen  loses  carbon  slowly  at  temperatures  below 
the  melting  point  of  the  alloy.  When  hydrogen  is 
bubbled  through  molten  ferrochromium,  the  loss  in  car- 
bon is  very  rapid.  It  may  be  possible  to  prepare  low 
carbon  ferrochromium  by  blowing  hydrogen  gas  through 
molten  ferrochromium  in  a  converter  of  the  type  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  This  work  is 
described  in  Scientific  Paper  No.  448. 


Shaper  Equipped  with  Jib  Crane 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  heavy  work  on  its 
larger  shaping  machines,  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  have  brought  out  the  jib  crane  arranged  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  equipment  illus- 
trated is  the  32-in.  direct  motor  drive  machine  having  a 
jib  crane  of  1000  lb.  capacity  for  loading  and  unloading 
work  out  of  the  vise.  The  crane  is  located  opposite 
the  operating  side  of  the  machine  and  may  be  revolved 
completely  around  it  to  handle  work  on  all  sides. 

The  boom  is  of  single  I-beam  section  and  will  take 
1000   lb.   at   the   extreme   end.     The  mast   is  of  heavy 


Jilj  Crane   for 
Shaper 


wrought  slful  pipe  which  is  clanipi'd  to  the  shaper 
frame  in  two  positions.  The  upper  pintle  is  of  steel 
and  is  held  in  a  cup  attached  to  the  mast.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ball  and  socket  type  bearing,  intended  to 
assure  proper  alinement  of  the  boom  at  all  times  and 
permit  revolving  the  crane  by  the  application  of  a 
slight  pressure. 


The  W.  &  B.  Douglas  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  pump 
manufacturer,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Premier  Mfg. 
Co.,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  which  recently  took  over  the 
Standard  Metal  Work  Corporation,  Thompsonville, 
Conn.,  automobile  accessories,  etc.  Each  of  the  sub- 
sidiary plants  will  be  expanded  within  the  next  few 
months,  if  present  plans  carry. 
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Vertical-SpiiuUe  Type  Cylinder  Grinder 

A  cylinder-grinder  having  the  wheel  mounted  on  a 
vertical  spindle  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Hy-Way 
Service  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  One  advantage  of  the 
vertical  spindle  arrangement  is  that  the  driving  mechan- 
ism is  above  the  grinding  wheel  so  that  abrasive  dust 
drops  through  the  cylinders  and  does  not  settle  on  the 
bearings  and  running  parts.  A  canvas  curtain  is  used 
to  protect  the  vertical  way  on  which  the  head  slides. 
The  longitudinal  table  slide  has  sufficient  movement 
in  each  direction  from  the  center  to  permit  of  grinding 

throe  cylinders 
each  way  without 
uncovering  the 
ways  of  the  slide, 
which  is  intended 
to  protect  the 
ways  from  abra- 
sive dust.  In  set- 
ting up  a  cylinder 
the  bed  on  which 
the  worktable  is 
mounted  is  set  in 
approximately  the 
correct  position  to 
locate  the  work 
under  the  grind- 
ing wheel,  the 
final  adjustment 
being  made  by 
means  of  a  cross 
slide  controlled 
by  a  screw  and 
crank. 

A  2-hp.  motor 
mounted  at  the 
back  of  the  head 
serves  to  drive 
the  grinding  spin- 
dle, transmit  the 
planetary  motion 
to  the  spindle 
unit  and  feed  the 
head  down  into 
the  cylinder  being  ground  and  return  it.  It  may  be 
noted  from  the  illustration  that  the  motor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  double  end  drive.  The  top  belt  is  of 
fabric  and  drives  the  grinding  spindle  direct,  and  cor- 
rect speeds  for  various  sizes  of  wheels  used  are  ob- 
tained through  changing  the  pulleys  on  the  motor  and 
the  spindle.  The  direct  drive  arrangement  is  intended 
to  eliminate  transmission  losses  and  to  permit  of  ample 
power  from  a  2-hp.  motor. 

The  spindle  is  mounted  in  a  sleeve  which  in  turn 
is  eccentrically  located  within  another  sleeve,  the  rota- 
tion of  which  gives  planetary  motion  to  the  spindle. 
The  outer  sleeve  has  a  ring  bevel  gear  to  which  power 
is  transmitted  for  rotating  the  wheel  unit,  independently 
of  the  rotation  of  the  grinding  spindle.  The  two 
sleeves  in  which  the  grinding  spindle  are  mounted  are 
arranged  so  that  by  making  suitable  adjustments,  the 
eccentricity  of  the  grinding  spindle  in  relation  to  the 
entire  spindle  unit  may  be  varied  from  zero  to  IVg  in. 
A  graduated  dial  is  provided  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
eccentricity  for  a  given  setting.  The  range  is  ample 
for  all  commercial  sizes  of  automotive  cylinders  where 
grinding  wheels  of  suitable  size  are  employed,  without 
the  necessity  of  changing  pulleys. 

Power  for  the  planetary  movement  of  the  grinding 
head  is  taken  from  a  spiral  pinion  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  motor  through  gears  to  the  ring  bevel  gear  on  the 
spindle.  By  means  of  a  hand  lever,  operating  a  clutch, 
speeds  of  either  40  or  60  revolutions  for  the  planetary 
movement  may  be  selected.  Twelve  rates  of  feed,  from 
0.007  to  0.375  in.  per  revolution  of  the  grinding  spindle 
are  available,  these  changes  being  through  gearing. 
The  head  is  fed  up  and  down  on  the  column  of  the 
machine  by  means  of  racks  and  pinions,  and  the  capstan 
"wheel  shown  at  the  right  is  used  in  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  head  by  hand. 

The  wheel  spindle  provided  grinds  holes  2%  in.  and 


Vertical  Spindle  Cylinder  Grinder 


larger,  the  speeds  being  5000  to  7000  r.p.m.  The  grind- 
ing wheels  are  from  2 ',4  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  The 
range  of  feed  of  the  head  is  IV2  to  10  in.  per  min.  and 
the  vertical  travel  of  the  head,  28  in.  The  equipment 
includes  a  truing  diamond  and  holder.  The  floor  space 
occupied  is  37  x  42  in.;  the  height  is  7  ft.  overall;  and 
the  weight,  with  universal  table  and  motor,  is  about 
4000  lb. 


New  Tensile  Testing  Machine  for  Bars,  Strips 
and  Wire 

A  new  tensile  machine,  built  on  the  principle  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market. 
A  feature  is  the  wide  range  of  adjustment  which  it 
permits  as  regards  its  sensitiveness  and  maximum  ca- 
pacity. Two  coaxial  rams  are  provided,  and  when 
both  rams  are  in  action,  the  machine  can  exert  a  maxi- 
mum pull  of  20,000  lb.,  while  the  maximum  capacity 
with  only  the  inner  ram  working  amounts  to  2000  lb. 

The  load  is  measured,  as  in  all  Amsler  tensile  test- 
ing machines,  by  a  pendulum  dynamometer,  the  most 
accurate  method  known  for  measuring  the  force  ex- 
erted by  testing  machines.  This  pendulum  deviates 
from  its  vertical  position  when  pressure  is  applied, 
acting  like  a  lever,  but  no  knife  edges,  which  are  al- 
ways subject  to  deterioration  through  shocks,  excessive 
stresses,  vibrations,  etc.,  are  employed.  By  adjusting 
the  effective  length  of  the  pendulum  rod,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  dynamometer  can  be  changed,  and  the  20,000 
lb.  machine  can 
be  converted  in 
a  minute  into  one 
with  a  maximum 
capacity  of  either 
10,000  lb.,  4000 
lb.,  2000  lb.,  1000 
lb.,  400  lb.  or  200 
lb.  Whatever  the 
particular  range 
chosen  may  be, 
the  entire  load  in- 
dicating dial  and 
the  entire  width 
of  the  load-exten- 
sion recording  ap- 
paratus will  then 
be  available  for 
the  maximum  ca- 
pacity for  which 
the  machine  had 
been  set.  The  se- 
lective feature  of 
this  machine  is 
especially  advan- 
tageous and  im- 
portant in  testing 
strips  and  wires 
of  different  gage. 

The  machine 
as  shown  is  of 
compact  construc- 
tion and  self  con- 
tained, mounted 
on  a  base  27  in. 
in  diameter,  not 
requiring  any 
special  f  oun  d  a- 
tion;  it  can  be 
conveniently  op- 
erated   by    hand. 

It  is  manufactured  by  the  Amsler  works  of  Switzerland, 
represented  in  this  country  by  Herman  A.  Holz,  testing 
engineer,  17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  Testing  MaLlune  fo 
and  Wire 


Bars,  Strips 


The  Sessions  Foundry  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn,  has  ad- 
vanced wages  of  day  and  piece  workers  10  per  cent. 
More  than  300  workmen  will  benefit  from  the  increase. 
Labor  is  scarce  throughout  Connecticut,  especially  in 
the  Hartford  County  district,  with  the  general  tendency 
of  wages  upward. 
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Industrial  Works  Builds  200-Ton  Crane 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  railroad  i\Teck  crane 
ever  built  has  been  furnished  the  Virginian  Railway 
Co.,  by  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.  It  has 
a  capacity  on  the  main  hoist  of  400,000  lb.  at  a  17% 
ft.  radius,  wth  all  outriggers;  200,000  lb.  at  the  same 
radius  with  end  outriggers  only;  and  85,000  lb.  without 
outriggers,  The  capacities  on  the  au.xiliary  hoist  are 
90,000  lb.  at  24  to  30  ft.  radius,  with  end  outriggers 
only,  and  60,000  lb.  at  24  ft.  without  outriggers. 

The  crane  is  mounted  on  special-six-wheel  trucks  and 


Railroad  Wreck  Crane 
Having  Capacity  of 
200  Tons.  Said  to  Be 
Largest  Crane  of  This 
Type  Ever  Built 


to    North    Dakota    for    distribution    to    domestic    con- 
sumers. 


has  a  maximum  axle  load  in  running  order  of  64,000 
lb.  The  car  has  a  total  wheel  base  of  26  ft.  2  in.  and 
is  34  ft.  long,  the  crane  being  15  ft.  9  in.  high  at  its 
highest  point  and  lOVz  ft.  at  its  widest.  The  engines 
are  12  x  12  in.  and  steam  is  supplied  by  a  65  in.,  160 
lb.  A.  S.  M.  E.  boiler.  A  Westinghouse  air  pump  is 
provided  and  clasp  brakes  on  each  of  the  12  wheels, 
the  brakes  being  operated  either  by  the  engineer  on  the 
crane  or  by  the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  which  may 
be  hauling  the  crane  in  a  train.  Clutches  are  air 
operated.  In  running  order  the  crane  weighs 
356,500  lb. 

In  building  the  crane  the  main  problem  of  design 
was  to  keep  within  railroad  clearances  and  the  max- 
imum allowable  axle  load,  on  account  of  bridges,  of 
65,000  lb.,  and  still  obtain  the  200  ton  capacity  re- 
quired by  the  unusually  heavy  rolling  stock  and  motive 
p(»wer  in  use  on  the  Virginian  railroad. 

The  largest  wrecking  cranes  in  the  world  are  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  United  States,  and  prior  to 
the  crane  under  consideration  the  largest  equipment  of 
this  character  was  a  160  ton  unit,  having  a  maximum 
capacity  of  320,000  lb.  with  all  outriggers. 


Carbonized  Lignite  Fuel 

The  vertical  carbonizing  oven,  constructed  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  in  the  course  of  a  co-operative  investi- 
gation by  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  looking  toward  the 
commercial  utilization  of  the  northwestern  lignites, 
has  recently  been  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  W.  Odell,  fuel  engineer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  the  manufacture  of  lignite  char  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Results  were  very  satisfactory,  and  valuable 
information  on  the  production  of  lignite  char  without 
the  recovery  of  by-products  was  obtained.  The  cost  of 
producing  this  char  was  reduced  considerably  below 
the  cost  of  operation  in  the  carbonizing  oven  used  in 
1921.  A  satisfactory  grade  of  char  was  produced. 
Grates  for  the  utilization  of  this  char  in  the  ordinary 
magazine  feed  house  heating  stove  and  for  a  house- 
heating  boiler  have  been  made  at  Pittsburgh  and  sent 


October   Sheet   Shipments   Show   Substantial 
Gain 

The  October  statistical  report  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  is  based 
on  a  greater  number  of  mills  than  previous  reports  of 
this  kind.  The  total  number  of  hot  mills  in  the  United 
States  now  is  given  as  658,  having  a  capacity  for 
October  of  approximately  385,000  net  tons  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  capacity  to  which  the  October  figures 
are  related  is  about  68.9  per  cent.  Former  reports  de- 
tailed 641  hot  mills  with  a  capacity  of  approximately 
365,000  net  tons  and  the  percentage  of  the  capacity  to 
which  the  figures  related  was  67  per  cent. 

October,  September,  August. 

Net  Tons  Net  Tons  Net  Tons 

Sales   208. 91G  188,863  175,495 

Production     243,746  202,600  228,398 

Shipm.-nts    223,874  190,027  215.200 

rnniled     orders 376.394  378,574  379.249 

Unshiiii)ed    orders...      108,291  102,198  96,058 

Unsold   stocks 20.069            21,241  19.194 


Molding  Sand  Investigation 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  conducting  a  series  of 
tests  to  discover  a  sand  with  100  per  cent  permeability. 
The  advantage  of  finding  a  perfectly  permeable  sand 
or  one  which  approximates  perfect  permeability  is 
obvious.  Having  a  standard  sand  with  a  known 
permeability,  the  suitability  of  every  molding  sand 
could  be  expressed  in  percentage  of  a  sand  found  to  be 
100  per  cent  permeable.  To  accomplish  this  resu'.t, 
several  sands  have  been  investigated.  One  commercial 
grade  of  sand,  which  is  a  very  pure  silica  sand  of  a 
fairly  uniform  degree  of  fineness,  has  been  found  on  a 
number  of  tests,  both  dry  and  with  as  high  as  4  per 
cent  of  moisture  to  be  100  per  cent  permeable.  Further 
tests  are  being  made  to  determine  its  colloidal  matter 
or  any  other  substances  which  might  affect  its 
permeability. 


A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.  May  Decide  to  Build 
Freight  Cars 

A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.,  iron  and  steel  jobber,  Chicago, 
is  considering  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  freight 
cars.  William  B.  Simpson,  president  of  the  company, 
has  purchased  property  at  6601-33  West  Grand  Avenue 
from  the  receiver  of  the  Ursus  Motor  Co.  and  may  erect 
buildings  to  cost  $750,000  to  $1,000,000  for  freight  car 
construction.  No  definite  decision  has  yet  been  reached, 
however,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  separate  company  will 
be  formed  for  the  new  undertaking.  Heretofore  the 
company  has  built  freight  car  underframes  and  fur- 
nished supplies  for  railroad  car  makers. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lifts  Eastbouud  Em- 
bargo Temporarily 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  20. — Effective  at  midnight,  Nov. 
19,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  suspended  for  the 
first  three  days  of  this  week  the  embargo  it  set  up 
Nov.  13,  at  midnight,  as  far  as  eastbound  freight  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  reported  will  suspend  the  embargo 
on  westbound  shipments  for  the  last  three  days  of  the 
week.  The  benefit  to  the  steel  industry,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  slight.  While  all  restrictions  as  to  the  accept- 
ance of  freight  by  this  road  for  the  East,  even  as  from 
connecting  lines,  are  lifted,  the  modification  makes  no 
provision  for  the  movement  of  freight  already  in  tran- 
sit; indeed,  the  new  order  specifically  states  that  the 
freight  accepted  during  these  three  days  must  be  on 
bills  of  lading  dated  Nov.  20,  21  and  22.  The  steel 
trade  is  skeptical  as  to  results,  because  it  is  feared  that 
the  lack  of  cars  will  have  more  bearing  on  the  move- 
ment of  goods  than  the  apparent  desire  of  the  railroad 
to  help  prevent  further  additions  to  mill  stocks. 
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Adds  Smaller  Engine  Lathes  to  Line 

Screw  cutting  engine  lathes  of  10.  12  and  14  in. 
size  have  been  added  to  the  line  of  the  Oliver  Machinery 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  actual  swing  is  said  to 
be  11,  13  and  15  in.  respectively.  Each  size  is  equipped 
with  either  cone  pulley  or  all  steel  geared  headstock, 
straight  or  gap  bed,  bench  or  floor  legs,  with  or  without 
oil  pan,  either  with  countershaft  for  belt  drive  or  with 
self-contained  motor  drive. 

The  12  in.  geared  head  single-pulley  driven  engine 
lathe  is  illustrated.  The  headstock  is  of  the  inclosed 
box-type  fitted  with  all  steel  gears  running  in  an  oil 
bath.  Six  spindle  speeds  are  secured  by  means  of  two 
convenient  levers  at  the  front.  One  lever  operates  a 
positive-jawed  steel  clutch  engaging  either  the  back 
gears  or  the  direct  drive.  The  other  lever  shifts  the 
three  engaging  gears  which  provides  three  spindle 
speeds  direct  drive,  and  three  speeds  through  the  back 
gears.     The  driving  pulley  of  the  geared  headstock  is 


Geared  Head  12-In.  Screw  Cutting  Eneine  Lathe.     A  number 
of  variations  and  attachments  are  available 

fitted  with  a  friction  clutch  operated  by  a  shifting  bar 
extended  the  length  of  the  lathe.  The  headstock  spindle 
is  of  high-carbon  steel  and  is  hollow.  All  headstocks 
are  equipped  with  a  positive-tooth  feed  reversing  clutch, 
by  means  of  which  both  the  longitudinal  and  the  cross 
feed  and  the  direction  of  the  lead  screw  may  be  re- 
versed without  engaging  or  disengaging  gears,  stopping 
the  lathe,  shifting  belts  or  reversing  the  spindle  rota- 
tion. This  feature  is  intended  to  simplify  the  cutting 
of  threads  and  decrease  the  time  of  operation. 

The  tailstock  is  of  the  offset  type  with  screw  set  over 
for  taper  turning,  graduated  in  1/16  in.  The  spindle  is 
graduated  in  1/16  in.  to  permit  accurate  and  rapid  pro- 
duction when  drilling  to  depth.  The  tail  center  is  self 
ejecting. 

The  back  of  the  carriage  is  machined  and  tapped 
ready  to  receive  the  taper  attachment.  The  swiveling 
bar  is  graduated  in  inches  and  is  adjusted  by  a  screw 
and  bronze  swiveling  nut  for  turning  all  tapers  up  to 
4%  in.  a  foot.  Settings  and  adjustments  are  made 
from  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  carriage  is  wide 
and  heavy  and  has  a  long  bearing  upon  the  bed  on  the 
Vees  and  is  gibbed  to  the  bed  both  in  front  and  rear.  It 
has  a  positive  lock  to  prevent  longitudinal  motion  while 
cross  cutting.  The  carriage  is  drilled  and  tapped  to 
receive  taper  attachment  and  follow  rest  and  has  T 
slots  both  at  front  and  rear  for  attaching  jigs  and  fix- 
tures or  special  tools.  Cross  slide  is  accurately  gibbed 
and  is  actuated  by  a  large  diameter  square  thread  screw 
which  receives  power  through  a  friction  clutch.  The 
cross  slide  screw  has  a  3-in.  diameter  hand  wheel  dial 
graduated  in  one  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  com- 
pound rest  has  unusually  large  bearing  surface.  The 
base  is  circular  and  graduated  in  degrees  permitting 
accurate  setting.  The  screw  has  square  threads,  fitted 
with  a  large  dial  wheel  graduated  in  0.001  in. 

The  apron  is  screwed  and  doweled  to  the  carriage. 


The  apron  gearing  is  arranged  so  that  the  operator 
may  readily  shift  from  thread  cutting  to  the  use  of 
either  the  longitudinal  or  the  cross  feed  without  shift- 
ing of  gears.  The  difference  in  the  lead  between  chas- 
ing threads  and  that  desired  in  feeding  is  provided  by 
the  use  of  a  worm  and  worm  gear  in  the  apron.  A 
friction  knob  operates  either  the  cross  or  the  longitudi- 
nal power  feed.  The  feed  lever  has  three  positions;  in 
the  first  it  engages  the  power  longitudinal  feed;  in  the 
second  it  is  neutral  and  permits  the  engaging  of  the 
lead  screw;  and  in  the  third  position  it  engages  the 
power  cross  feed.  The  thread  cutting  lever  operates 
the  two  halves  of  the  lead  screw  nut  which  it  can  close 
about  the  lead  screw  only  when  the  feed  lever  is  in  the 
neutral  position.  The  lead  screw  nut  is  of  phosphor 
bronze  and  threaded  from  the  solid. 

For  motor  driving  the  cone  head  lathes,  a  friction 
countershaft,  supported  on  a  swinging  arm  directly 
back  of  the  headstock,  is  provided.  The  swinging  arm 
and  the  motor  are  carried  by  a  bracket  bolted  to  the  leg, 
and  swivels  about  a  bearing  near  the  motor.  It  is  ad- 
justed to  and  from  the  headstock  by  means  of  a  screw 
and  hand-wheel  operated  from  the  front.  A  second  ad- 
justment regulates  the  motor  vertically  to  take  up 
stretch  of  motor  belt.  For  motor  driving  the  geared 
head  lathes,  two  methods  of  self-contained  motor  drives 
are  offered,  the  motor-on-head  type  and  the  motor-on- 
leg  type. 

The  lead  screw  is  milled  with  five  pitch  acme  threads 
of  sufficient  accuracy  for  tool  room  precision.  It  is 
splined  so  that  the'  power  cross  and  longitudinal  feeds 
are  operated  by  a  long  key  acting  in  the  spline  and  the 
threads  of  the  lead  screw  are  used  only  when  chasing 
threads.  The  selective  change  gear  mechanism  consists 
of  mounting  all  of  the  gears  of  the  change-gear  set 
slidably  on  the  end  of  the  lead  screw  and  supporting  the 
weight,  housing  and  guard  of  the  gears  by  means  of  a 
slide  bar  and  bracket  attached  to  the  bed.  A  full  quick- 
change  gear  box  is  available  if  required. 

Several  variations  and  attachments  are  available. 
These  include  a  universal  milling  attachment,  follow 
rest,  gap  bed,  extra  bed  length,  turret  on  carriage  or 
bed,  draw-in  attachments,  metric  transposing  gears  and 
others. 


Italian  Steel  Works  Reorganized 

Reorganization  of  the  Ansaldo  Steel  Works  is  being 
effected  by  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  bearing 
the  same  name,  having  a  capital  of  200,000,000  lire 
divided  into  1,000,000  shares  of  200  lire,  says  Consul 
Leon  Dominion,  Rome,  in  a  report  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  According  to  press  notices,  the  Banca 
Nazionale  di  Credito  has  subscribed  for  1250  shares, 
and  the  Gio,  Ansaldo  Co.  for  998,750  shares.  The  new 
company  has  taken  over  the  principal  plants  of  its  pred- 
ecessor, among  which  are  the  Sampierdarena  machine 
shdps  and  locomotive  works,  Sestri  Ponente  dockyards, 
Borzon  yards,  Fegiano  railroad  car  works,  Campi  can- 
non foundry,  Delta  steel  works  at  Comigliano  Ligure, 
Campi  electrical  works,  Multedo  iron  foundry,  Comig- 
liano steel  works  and  bronze  and  aluminum  plants. 

The  purchase  price  of  these  establishments  is  stated 
to  be  28,405,800  lire,  and  payment  has  been  made  to  the 
old  Ansaldo  Co.  by  means  of  142,029  shares  of  the  new 
company.  The  new  company  furthermore  assumes  lia- 
bilities amounting  to  40,261,339  lire  on  bonds  issued  for 
the  account  of  the  plants  it  has  taken  over  and  which 
are  guaranteed  by  mortgages.  About  45,000,000  lire  in 
bonds  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  old  company. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  has  voted  to  hold  the  1923  annual 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  in  the  latter  half  of  June. 
Two  periods  for  the  meeting  are  tentatively  under 
consideration.  One  is  June  25  to  29,  and  the  other  is 
immediately  following  the  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  which  is  usually 
held  from  Thursday  to  Wednesday  about  the  middle  of 
June. 
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Improves  Cutting-off  Machine 

The  cutting-off  machines  of  the  Modern  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  designed  for  cutting  pipe,  tubing  and 
bar  stock  have  been  improved  to  save  several  motions 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  permit  thereby  of 
greater  production. 

The  changes  in  construction  include  a  double  live 
roller  feed  as  illustrated  for  feeding  the  stock  through 
the  spindle,  this  being  for  the  Nos.  2  and  3  machine^ 
An  automatic  stop  for  gaging  the  length  of  the  cut-ott 
piece  has  been  added  to  all  sizes.  This  is  of  the  same 
design  as  formerly,  but  is  operated  from  the  tool  block. 
A  plate,  which  is  adjustable  to  permit  settinK  thf/""' 
for  various  sizes  of  stock,  is  attached  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  tool  block.     This  is  arranged  with  a  lug  to 


Cutting-Off     Machine     Improved     to     Effect    In- 
creased   Production    by    Simplitying;    Operation 


catch  and  rock  the  rocker  block,  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, between  the  tool  block  and  the  frame.  As  the  tool 
block  is  moved  out  to  remove  tool  from  the  cut,  in  the 
last  %  in.  of  the  movement  the  lug  catches  the  rocker 
shaft  and  through  the  lever  and  cam  rotates  the  stock 
stop,  throwing  it  out  3/16  in.  When  the  tool  block  is 
fed  in  to  start  the  cut,  a  spring  brings  the  stop  back 
clear  of  the  work.  This  arrangement  is  provided  so 
that  the  stop  will  not  wear  and  the  work  can  drop  away 
from  the  tool.  A  stop  pin  is  provided  to  indicate  when 
the  tool  is  clear  of  the  work. 

The  double  live  roller  feed  is  driven  through  worm 
and  gears  from  the  cone  pulley  shaft  as  the  machine  is 
slowed  up  for  large  stock;  it  also  slows  up  the  feed. 
The  rolls  run  continuously.  They  are  trunnioned  and 
connected  with  the  collet-control  lever  shaft,  and  the  in- 
movement  of  the  collet  lever  opens  the  collet  and  brings 
the  rolls  simultaneously  up  to  the  stock.  Further  pres- 
sure on  the  collet  lever  feeds  the  stock  through  the  spin- 
dle against  the  stock  stop.  The  back  movement  of  the 
lever  throws  the  rolls  clear  of  the  stock  and  closes  the 
collet.  The  collet  control  lever  has  been  placed  in  a 
vertical  position  and  has  a  toggle  action  intended  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  friction  of  the  previous  design; 
the  lever  also  operates  more  easily. 

With  the  new  machine  the  operator  places  his  left 
hand  on  the  collet  control  lever  and  pulls,  which  opens 
the  collet  and  feeds  the  stock  through  the  spindle  up 
to  the  stop.  He  then  pushes  the  lever  to  close  the 
collet,  and  places  his  right  hand  on  the  tool-feed  lever 
and  when  the  collet  is  closed,  feeds  the  tool  into  the 
work.  The  motion  is  then  reversed.  The  operator  does 
not  remove  his  hands  from  these  levers. 

Compared  with  the  previous  design  the  new  machine 
saves  three  or  more  motions  and  one  step,  on  every 
piece  cut  off.  On  a  production  of  150  to  200  pieces  per 
hour  of  large  work  or  500  to  GOO  of  small  work,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  new  equipment  effects  considerable 
savings. 


Tariff   Commission   Gives  Results   of  Its  In- 
vestigation 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Finding  that  preferential 
rates  do  exist,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
issued  a  report  entitled  "Preferential  Transportation 
Rates"  which  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  commission  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  preferential  rates  affect  the  country's  customs 
tariff  when  such  rates  as  applied  from  the  various 
ports  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States,  on  im- 
ported commodities,  are  lower  than  those  applicable  on 
like  domestic  tariffs  from  the  same  ports  to  the  same 
interior  point.  The  report  also  deals  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  export  rates  from  interior  points  in  the 
country  of  export  are  lower  to  the  foreign  port  on 
traffic  destined  to  the  United  States  than  applied  to 
similar  domestic  rates. 

The  report  says  that  the  principal  ports  in  this 
country  from  which  such  rates  apply  are  the  South 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports,  and  Portland,  Me., 
the  latter  when  routed  by  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
System.  Similar  preferential  rates  are  also  applied 
from  various  Canadian  ports  on  traffic  imported 
through  those  ports  destined  to  points  in  the  United 
States. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  are,  that, 
while  it  is  evident  that  preferential  transportation 
rates  do  exist,  the  carriers  have  established  such  rates 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  commer- 
cial advantage  of  the  rival  ports  of  the  alternative 
routes  over  which  the  foreign  trade  is  carried,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  offset  in  whole  or  in  part  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  customs  tariff.  As  an  illustration,  the 
pivotal  or  basic  port  in  most  instances  on  traffic  to  the 
Central  West  appears  to  be  New  York,  from  which  port 
the  imports  and  domestic  rates  are  generally  the  same. 
From  other  ports  the  rates  are  ordinarily  established 
with  relation  to  the  rates  from  New  York.  In  certain 
countries  the  export  rates  in  some  instances  are  lower 
than  the  domestic  rates,  the  apparent  object  being  to 
favor  the  export  trade  of  that  country.  The  commis- 
sion's report  also  shows  the  result  of  its  investigation 
of  the  export  rates  in  this  country,  the  import  rates 
in  foreign  countries  and  the  ocean  rates  as  applied  to 
traffic  moving  from  and  to  foreign  countries. 


Aluminum  Line  Level 

The  aluminum  line  level  illustrated,  known  as  the 
No.  108,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  L.  S. 
Starrett  Co.,  Athol,  Mass. 

Weighing  but  \'^  oz.,  it  eliminates  sag  in  the  line.  It 
is  3  in.  in  length,  and  is  made  from  %  in.  hexagonal 
stock  so  that  it  may  be  used  effectively  as  a  surface 


A  1  u  m  i  n  u  ni 
Line  Level.  It 
is  3  in.  long 
and  of  %-ln. 
hexagon    stock 


level.  The  level  may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket.  A  luminous  "level  glass  with  a  yellowish  fluid 
is  used  for  the  vial.  The  slots  on  the  protruding  pieces 
are  constructed  so  that  the  part  of  the  slot  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  line  is  true  in  relation  to  the  level. 
The  design  of  the  slots  is  said  to  prevent  the  level  from 
dropping  off  the  line  when  in  use. 


The  special  apparatus  which  has  been  developed  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  testing  the  corrosion  of 
steels  by  alternate  immersion  and  exposure  to  the  air 
is  now  perfected  so  that  as  soon  as  the  different  speci- 
mens have  been  properly  heat  treated,  polished,  meas- 
ured, and  weighted,  the  actual  immersion  tests  can  be 
started.  A  few  preliminary  tests  which  have  been 
carried  out  indicate  that  the  results  ^vill  be  obtained 
much  more  quickly  by  the  method  of  repeated  im- 
mersions than  by  simple  immersion. 
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Wood  and  Metal  Portable  Band  Saw 

The  Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
put  on  the  market  the  portable  band  saw  illustrated, 
designed  to  cut  either  wood  or  metal.  By  means  of 
a  two-speed  attachment  and  a  special  saw  guide  the 
wood  and  metal  bands  may  be  quickly  interchanged. 
Combination  spring-temper  blades  for  cutting  either 
soft  metal  or  wood  at  high  speed  may  also  be  used. 

The  machine  is  suitable  for  pattern  work,  sprue 
cutting,  shaping  jobs  of  various  kinds  in  iron  or  steel, 
aluminum  and  brass  cutting,  fibre  and  hard  rubber 
cutting  in  curves  or  squares,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Ball  bearings  have  been  provided  for  the  band  saw 
wheels  to  eliminate  vibration.  The  bearings  are  con- 
tained in  inde- 
pendent housings, 
a  patented  fea- 
ture, suspended 
at  three  points, 
at  both  ends, 
which  facilitates 
the  accurate 
alinement  of  the 
wheels  in  manu- 
facture. To  se- 
cure accurate 
alinement  of  the 
blade  a  sensitive 
hand  screw  is 
provided  for  tilt- 
ing the  upper 
wheel.  Tension 
on  the  blade  is 
also  controlled  by 
a  hand  screw  op- 
erating against  a 
spring  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain 
a  uniform  and 
cushioned  t  e  n  - 
sion.     The  spring 

also  serves  as  a  safety  device,  as  chips  and  blocks  which 
accidentally  fall  between  the  band  and  the  wheel  will 
pass  around  the  wheel  without  breaking  the  saw  blade. 

The  wheels  are  cast  aluminum,  reducing  the  weight 
and  promoting  the  portability  of  the  machine.  The 
table  is  15  x  15-in.,  tilts  to  any  angle  up  to  45  deg.  and 
operates  on  a  substantial  quick-acting  saddle.  The 
saw  guide  may  be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  desired 
position,  being  mounted  on  a  square  steel  post.  A 
two-speed  attachment  permits  of  quick  speed  change 
by  merely  shifting  a  lever.  The  machine  is  driven 
by  a  standard  electric  motor,  from  any  light  socket  or 
power  circuit,  the  motor  being  bolted  directly  to  a 
platform  on  the  frame  as  shown.  For  flexibility  the 
machine  is  driven  from  the  motor  by  belt.  The  wheel 
guards  are  of  aluminum  and  are  hinged. 

Without  attachments  the  machine  is  adapted  to 
cutting  wood  and  soft  metals.  With  two-speed  trans- 
mission the  speed  may  be  reduced  to  the  proper  ratio 
for  cutting  steel.  Sheet  steel  and  flats  up  to  14  in. 
may  be  cut  without  clamping  in  a  vise.  With  two  speed 
transmission  and  gravity  feed  vise  the  machine  will 
cut  bar  stock,  rounds,  flats  and  shapes  up  to  3  in.  in 
thickness. 


fourth  largest  of  the  year,  being  exceeded  by  June,  July 
and  August  and  being  slightly  in  excess  of  May  and 
September.  The  August  figure  was  14,361,000  bbl. 
Shipments  have  so  far  exceeded  production  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  that  stocks  have  been  re- 
duced from  14,470,000  bbl.  May  1  to  4,157,000  bbl.  at  the 
end  of  October. 


Arc  Regulation  in  Electric  Furnaces 

In  any  furnace  where  two  or  more  electrodes  are 
used,  one  of  the  main  problems  in  operation  is  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  electrodes.  There  are  now 
available  on  the  market  a  number  of  automatic  control 
systems  which,  when  functioning  properly,  give  excel- 

1  e  n  t     regulation 
Portable   Wood    and   Metal   Band    Saw.         and     an     even, 
By  means  of  a  two-speed   attachment         well    -    balanced 
on  a  special  saw  gruide  the  bands  are        load.    These  auto- 
quickly  interchangeable  matic     regulators 

are  expensive, 
however,  and  for 
small  furnaces 
are  often  cum- 
bersome and  im- 
practical, so  that 
a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fur- 
naces are  and 
probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  hand- 
operated.  The 
principal  objects 
of  regulation  are 
to  maintain  cor- 
rect power  input, 
and  to  prevent 
both  surges  and 
arge  fluctuations 
in  the  power.  In 
furnaces  depend- 
ing on  hand  con- 
trol, the  operator  regulates  the  power  by  observing 
ammeters  or  wattmeters  placed  within  his  line  of  vision 
from  the  controls,  and  moving  the  electrodes  up  or 
down  accordingly.  On  the  whole  the  prevention  of 
fluctuations  is  done  more  out  of  consideration  for 
the  power  plant  than  for  the  furnace  itself.  However, 
there  is  another  phase  of  regulation,  not  so  often  men- 
tioned, which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  melter  in 
the  proper  operation  of  the  furnace,  namely,  keeping 
equal  arcs  on  the  various  electrodes.  Details  of  experi- 
ments regarding  arc  regulation  in  electric  furnaces 
and  pilot  light  control  are  contained  in  Serial  2411, 
by  C.  E.  Sims,  electrometallurgist,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


New  Record  in  Portland  Cemient 

October  production  of  Portland  cement,  according 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  amounted  to 
12,287,000  bbl.,  the  highest  month's  production  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  This  exceeds  the  figure  for 
August,  the  previous  high  record,  by  5V2  per  cent  and 
brings  the  total  for  ten  months  to  93,850,000  bbl.,  com- 
paring with  the  total  for  twelve  months  last  year  of 
98,293,000  bbl.,  and  for  the  twelve  months  of  1920,  the 
record  year  to  date,  of  a  little  under  101,000,000  bbl. 
With  construction  going'  ahead  full  tilt,  November 
will  probably  add  enough  to  the  total  to  make  the 
eleven  months  aggregate  production  greater  than  that 
of  any  full  year  previously  recorded. 

Shipments  for  October,  at  12,854,000  bbl.,  were  the 


Workers  in  Shop  Crafts  Disagree 

Following  the  official  announcement  by  the  Fore 
River  Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  of  its  intention  to  do  locomotive 
repair  work  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Raih'oad,  various  shop  crafts  employed  at  that  plant, 
through  a  committee,  have  notified  the  management  the 
men  are  opposed  to  working  on  locomotives  of  a  rail- 
road where  a  strike  exists.  Sentiment  among  the 
union  workers  is  mixed,  however,  a  large  percentage 
of  them  taking  no  ground  against  such  work  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  striking  New  Haven  shopmen  took 
positions  at  the  Fore  River  Works  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  union  men.  With  sentiment  among  the 
workers  split,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  company's 
locomotive  plans  being  upset. 


The  Alabama  By-Products  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
proposes  to  build  a  12-in.  gas  main  four  and  a  half 
miles  long  into  the  East  Birmingham  territory  where 
there  are  many  important  manufacturing  plants  such 
as  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  which  it  already 
serves  with  gas.  Among  other  plants  proposing  to 
use  the  gas  is  the  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fittings  Co. 
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Automatic  Air  Hose  Coupling 

An  air  hose  coupling  which  is  in  effect  a  valve  and 
coupling  combined,  and  which  among  other  features  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  globe  valve  in  the  pipe 
line  and  thereby  save  the  purchase  of  globe  valves  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Robinson  Machine  Co., 
Muskegon,  Mich.  In  using  the  coupling  air  tools  may 
be  changed  at  the  work  without  walking  to  and  from 
the  pipe  lines  to  turn  off  the  air.  Kinking  and  bursting 
of  hose  in  lengthening  or  shortening  hose  lines  or  in 
removing  tools  is  eliminated.  The  pressure  is  thus 
always  at  the  end  of  the  hose  line,  and  can  be  shut  for 


Exhibitors  at  New  York  Power  Show 


Automatic   Air   Hose    Coupling.      For    changing 
tools  the  pressure  is  shut  off  simply  by  discon- 
necting the  coupling 

changing  tools  simply  by  disconnecting  the  coupling. 
This  feature  saves  time  and  also  air. 

The  coupling  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is 
available  either  for  pipe  or  hose  connections  and  made 
interchangeable  in  ^^  and  %-in.  sizes.  It  is  said  to  be 
positively  air  tight  and  can  be  taken  apart  with  the 
pressure  on  as  conveniently  as  with  the  pressure  off. 
Durability  is  also  a  feature  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
coupling  cannot  be  blown  out  of  hose  lines.  Positive 
grip  hose  clamps  are  part  of  the  regular  equipment. 
There  is  no  corroding  or  sticking  and  oil  has  no  effect 
on  the  coupling  as  the  valve  gasket  is  of  oil-proof 
material.  All  parts  are  cleaned  when  the  connection  is 
made  which  eliminates  clogging  from  scale  and  dirt. 

The  coupling  is  made  in  two  halves.  The  half  con- 
taining the  automatic  check  valve  is  designed  so  that 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  line  comes  on  top  of  the 
valve  to  assure  tight  and  instant  valve  action.  The 
valve  is  made  up  of  a  brass  stem  with  a  special  leather 
disk-valve  facing  which  may  be  replaced  without  special 
tools.  The  valve  stem  is  centered  by  a  reamed  hole 
in  the  valve  cap.  Two  projections  with  a  cross  bar 
extend  beyond  the  face  of  the  valve  seat,  and  these 
serve  to  protect  the  seat  when  the  valve  half  is  being 
dragged  along  the  floor,  as  at  the  end  of  a  hose.  The 
cross  bar  also  forms  a  pivot  for  hooking  the  hose-shank 
half  when  making  the  connection. 

Two  small  projections  extending  beyond  the  valve 
face  on  the  hose-shank  half  serve  to  push  the  valve  open 
when  the  connection  is  being  made,  admitting  the  pres- 
sure to  that  section  of  the  line.  This  part  is  recessed 
to  receive  a  specially  treated  gasket,  which  is  cemented 
permanently  in  place.  These  gaskets  are  said  to  have 
held  up  from  six  months  to  one  year  under  severe 
operating  tests. 

The  two  halves  are  quickly  locked  together  by  the 
eccentric  clamping  ring  shown.  Hose  shank  halves  are 
equipped  with  "positive-grip"  hose  clamps  which  make 
them  ready  for  attachment  to  air  lines  and  eliminate 
the  trouble  caused  by  couplings  blowing  out  of  the  hose 
lines. 


A  list  of  exhibitors  who 

Exposition   of   Power  and 

the  Grand  Central  Palace, 

eludes  the  following: 

AUen-Sherman-Hoff  Co. 

American  Arch  Co. 

American   Refractories  Co. 

American    Steam    Gage    & 
Valve  Co. 

Ashton  Valve  Co. 

Bailey  Meter  Co. 

Beaumont,  R.  H.,  Co. 

Bernitz     Furnace     Appliance 
Co. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration 

Bishop  &  Babcock 

Boig  &  Hill 

Bowser,   S.   F.,  &  Co. 

Burhorn.  Edwin,  Co. 

Carling   Turbine   Blower   Co. 

Carlyle-Johnson  Machine  Co. 

Cash,  A.  W.,   Co. 

Celite  Products  Co. 

Cochrane  Corporation,   H.   S. 
B.  W., 

Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
poration 

Connelly,  D.,  Boiler  Co. 

Connery  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Coppus  Engineering  &  Equip- 
ment Co. 

Craig  Damper  Regulator  Co. 

Crane  Co. 

Davidson,  M.  T.,  Co. 

Dearborn   Chemical  Co. 

DeLaval   Separator  Co. 

DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Co. 

Detrick,  M.  H.,  Co. 

d'Este,  Julian,  Co. 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Co. 

Drake    Non-Clinkering    Fur- 
nace   Block   Co. 

Edward  Valve  Mfe.  Co. 

Ellison.  Lewis  C. 

Erdman  Forced  Draft  Burner 
Co. 

Falls  Engine  Stop  Co. 

Flinn   &   Emerich 

Foster  Engineering  Co. 

Foxboro  Co. 

Frederick  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Furnace  Engineering  Co. 

Gibby  Engineering  Co. 

Gillis-Geoghegan,  Inc. 

Graver  Corporation 

Green  Engineering  Co. 

Griscom-Russell    Co. 

Harris,    Burt 

Hays,  J.  W.,  Co.,  Inc. 

Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Huber-Hand  Stoker  Co. 

Hunt.  C.  W.,  Inc. 

Huyette,   Paul  B.,   Co. 

International   Filter   Co. 

International     Combustion 
Engineering  Corporation 

Jenkins    Brothers 

Kelly  Valve  Co. 

Keasbey   &  Mattlson 

Kieley  &  Mueller 

King  Refractories  Co. 
Kingsbury  Machine  Works 


will  exhibit  at  the  National 
Mechanical  Engineering  at 
New  York,  Dec.  7  to  13,  in- 

Ladd,   George  T.,   Co. 

Lead   Lined   Iron   Pipe  Co. 

Leather  Belting  Exchange 

Leddell  Metals  Co. 

Liptak   Fire   Brick   Arch    Co. 

London  Steam  Turbine  Co. 

Lopulco   Systems 

Lunkenheimer  Co. 

McLeod  &  Henry 

Mack   Engineering  &>  Supply 
Co. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore 

Martin-Morse  Corporation 

Merritt,  L.  R.,  &  Co. 

Midwest  Engine  &  Supply  Co. 

Mineral  Oil   Paint  Co. 

Murphy  Iron  Works 

Nash   Engineering   Co. 

Olsson  Corporation 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Philadelphia  Gear  Works 

Pittsburgh    Testing    Labora- 
tory 

Pittsburgh  Valve  Foundry  & 
Construction  Co. 

Power  Specialty  Co. 

Pratt   &   Cady    Co. 

Pyramid  Iron  Products  Cor- 
poration 

Quigley    Furnace    Specialties 
Co. 

Racine  Machine  Tool   Co. 

Rahmann.  George.  &  Co. 

Reading  Steel  Casting  Co. 

Reliance   Gage   Column   Co. 

Republic  Flow  Meters  Co. 

Roto  Co. 

Ruggles-KIingeman  Mfg.  Co. 

S.   C.   Regulator  Mfg.   Co. 

Sanford-Riley  Stoker  Co. 

Scovill  Mfg.  Co. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg. 
Co. 

Smith  &  Serrell 

Spence,    Paulsen    Co. 

Stewart-Sayer  Co. 

Superheater    Co. 

Tagliabue.  C.  J.,  Mfg.  Co. 

Templeton    Mfg.    Co. 

Tidewater  Oil  Sales  Corpora- 
tion. 

Tracy  Steam  Purifier  Co. 

Uehling  Instrument  Co. 

Underfeed      Stoker      Co.      of 
America 

Underfeed      Stoker      Co.      of 
Canada 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foun- 
dry  Co. 
Vibration  Specialty  Co. 

Vincent    Gilsen    Engineering 

Co. 
Walworth   Mfg.   Co. 
Watts   Regulator  Co. 
Wheeler.  C.  H.,  Mfg.  Co. 
VTheeler  Condenser  &   Engi- 
neering Co. 
Yarnall-Warmg  Co. 


Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  recently  con- 
tracted for  installation  of  patented  bacon  waste  heat 
boilers  at  the  Bettcndorf  Co..  Bettendorf,  Iowa,  and  at 
the  plant  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


At  the  recent  hearing  of  the  Southeastern  rate 
case,  in  Cincinnati,  before  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner Eastman,  R.  R.  Robinson,  representing  the 
United  .\lloy  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  testified  that 
while  Canton  steel  industries  were  on  a  par  with 
Youngstown,  Pittsburgh  and  other  steel  producing 
centers,  which  enjoy  one  rate  charge  into  Southern 
territory.  Canton  concerns  were  forced  to  pay  the  com- 
bination rate  now  in  effect,  thereby  practically  eliminat- 
ing the  Canton  manufacturers  as  competitors  in 
Southern  territory.  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  in- 
dustries had  enjoyed  the  one  rate  charge  for  20  years, 
and  he  asked  that  the  Canton  producers  be  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  their  competitors. 
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RAIL  PROSPECTS  IN  JAPAN 


Little  General  Demand — Dullness  in  Copper  and 
Other  Markets 

ToKio,  Japan,  Oct.  26. — The  steel  market  is  looking 
brighter  as  extension  projects  are  being  planned  on 
railroads  throughout  the  country.  Rails,  especially  60 
lb.  sections,  are  in  good  demand,  and  dealers  having 
disposed  of  heavy  stocks  are  contemplating  re-ordoring 
from  American  mills.  The  decline  in  demand  for  con- 
struction materials  because  of  prohibitory  prices  has 
resulted  in  this  sudden  energy  in  railroad  construction. 

Steel  rails,  however,  present  the  only  bright  spot 
in  the  market,  other  prices  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
demand.  Although  shipyards  are  slightly  busier  than 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  they  are  heavily 
stocked  with  plates  and  other  materials.  Round  bars 
are  in  fair  demand,  and  are  quoted  at  about  4.60  yen 
per  kwamme  (5.72c.  per  lb).  Sheets  stand  at  7  yen 
lS.48c.  per  lb.)  and  plates  are  offered  at  4.20  yen  per 
kwamme  (5.08c.  per  lb.).  Sixty  pound  rails  are  quoted 
at  15,000  yen  ($77.10  per  ton)  per  mile  and  12-lb.  rails 
stand  at  2500  yen   ($64.24  per  ton). 

The  total  consumption  of  zinc  sheets  in  this  coun- 
try amounts  to  about  1500  tons  a  year,  used  for  pack- 
ing tea  and  matches.  Lately  the  export  of  matches, 
for  which  about  70  per  cent  of  the  zinc  is  consumed, 
has  been  inactive,  and  the  demand  for  material  from 
this  quarter  shows  a  great  decrease.  For  this  reason, 
speculative  imports  of  goods  have  been  terminated  and 
goods  which  were  quoted  at  19.50  yen  last  spring  show 
an  improvement  to  25  yen  for  spot  delivery  and  about 
26  yen  for  forward  delivery. 

Copper  in  Japanese  Hands 

Before  the  customs  duty  on  electrolytic  copper  was 
increased  last  spring,  copper  merchants  imported  a 
large  quantity  of  American  copper.    After  the  duty  was 


increased,  the  arrival  of  copper  pi-actically  ceased, 
with  the  result  that  the  shortage  of  supply  of  Japanese 
copper  was  made  up  from  these  imported  stocks  or 
with  scrap  copper.  According  to  the  latest  investiga- 
tion, stocks  of  foreign  copper  remaining  in  the  Kobe 
and  Osaka  markets  have  decreased  to  350  tons.  For 
a  long  time  the  home  market  had  been  governed  by  the 
quotation  of  imported  copper,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  Japanese  copper  producers,  having  made  it  un- 
profitable to  import  copper,  will  resume  their  influence 
over  the  domestic  market. 

The  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  electrolytic  copper 
amounting  to  400  tons  wore  opened  at  the  Tokio  Ar- 
senal, Oct.  13.  The  tender  was  in  four  parts.  The 
offers  per  100  kin  were  as  follows:  Sumitomo,  43.848 
yen  (16.10c.  per  lb.)  ;  Kuhara,  44.13  yen  (16.20c.  per 
lb.)  ;  Fujita,  44.15  yen  (16.21e.  per  lb.)  ;  Mitsui,  44.19 
yen  (16.22c.  per  lb.)  ;  Mitsubishi,  44.38  yen  (16.29c.  per 
lb.)  ;  Furukawa,  44.53  yen  (16.35c.  per  lb.)  ;  Okura, 
47.07  yen  (17.28c.  per  lb.)  ;  Samuel,  47.94  yen  (17.60c. 
per  lb.).  The  offer  made  by  the  Sumitomo  Copper  Co., 
the  lowest,  being  much  higher  than  the  estimate  of  the 
Arsenal,  the  tender  was  repeated,  when  most  of  the 
bidders  renounced  their  right  of  bidding,  but  Sumitomo 
and  Mitsui  w'ent  in  for  it,  the  former  bidding  43.752 
yen  (16.07c.  per  lb.)  and  the  latter  43.734  yen  (16.06c. 
per  lb.).  The  offer  being  still  higher  than  the  estimate 
of  the  Arsenal,  no  business  was  concluded.  The  Gov- 
ernment might  exercise  its  right  of  importing  the  cop- 
per duty  free. 

Tin  plate  is  weaker,  despite  the  fact  that  imports 
have  fallen  off  recently.  Prices  are  again  declining, 
after  stiffening  slightly  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  month.  Consumers  are  making  but  few  inquiries. 
Added  to  the  slack  demand,  there  is  a  report  that  steel 
mills  in  India  have  become  interested  in  the  Japanese 
market,  and  are  expecting  to  offer  tin  and  iron  prod- 
ucts on  the  local  market  soon.  Some  business  Is  al- 
ready being  done  in  Kobe  and  Osaka. 


FRENCH  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Little    Pig    Iron    Available — Active    Exports    of 
Semi-Finished  Material 

Paris,  France,  Nov.  9. — Although  slow  on-  inland 
orders,  the  market  is  rather  active  for  export.  Unfor- 
tunately, low  prices  have  still  to  be  accepted  for  foreign 
business.  The  recent  political  difficulties  in  the  Near 
East  unfavorably  affected  the  market,  which  is  still 
watching  anxiously  what  may  happen  in  Turkey.  Prices 
for  inland  orders  are  generally  firm,  except  on  semi- 
finished and  rolled  merchant  products,  which  are  weak. 
Pig  iron  production  increased  from  419,000  tons  in  July 
to  447,000  tons  in  August  and  462,000  tons  in  Septem- 
ber. On  Oct.  1,  the  number  of  French  furnaces  in  blast 
was  103,  out  of  a  total  of  221,  as  follows: 

Number         Total 
District  in  Blast     Furnaces 

Lorraine    41  6S 

Meurthe-et-Moselle    40  84 

Northern    area    4  '20 

Other  districts    18  49 


•Most   of   these   destroyed    during 
being  reconstructed. 


var   and   now 


A  few  blast  furnaces  in  the  Northern  area  are  about 
to  be  relighted,  and  coke  for  them  will  be  supplied  from 
the  reconstructed  batteries  of  the  Lens  Coal  Mining  Co., 
which  will  begin  in  December  to  ship  10,000  tons  of 
coke  per  month.  So  far,  producers  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty, with  the  assistance  of  good  export  business,  in 
finding  an  outlet  for  their  increased  production,  but 
export  business  is  low-priced. 

The  Reparations  Commission  has  decided  to  ask 
Germany  for  a  monthly  supply  of  569,000  tons  of  coke 
for  France,  74  per  cent  and  Luxemburg  26  per  cent 
from  Nov.  1  until  Jan.  31,  1923.  Luxemburg  would  be 
entitled  per  month  to  148,000  tons  and  France  to  421,- 
000  tons.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1922,  Germany 
shipped  to  France  3,131,000  tons  of  coke,  against  3,513,- 


000  tons  due.  The  tonnage  of  coke  asked  for  by  the 
Reparations  Commission,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in 
force  from  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  31,  is  just  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate the  blast  furnaces  which  are  now  in  commission, 
without  permitting  any  further  development. 

Iron  Ore. — The  ore  market  is  improving  but  slowly 
and  prices  are  unchanged.  Although  Germany  has  re- 
cently increased  her  imports  of  French  minette,  her 
purchases  of  that  ore,  mined  within  proximity  of 
Rhenish-Westphalia  and  extensively  used  by  German 
blast  furnaces  for  many  years,  ought  to  be  much  more 
considerable  than  they  are  now.  Negotiations  with  a 
view  to  exporting  Lorraine  ore  to  the  Cleveland  district 
of  Great  Britain  have  not  yet  been  concluded,  but  as 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  samples 
sent,  it  may  be  that  sooner  or  later  regular  shipments 
will  be  made.  The  recent  difficulties  which  arose  in  the 
United  States  over  the  transportation  of  iron  ore  from 
the  lakes  to  consuming  centers  suggested  to  French 
producers  that  it  would  perhaps  be  feasible  to  ship 
French  ore  to  American  furnaces  situated  close  to  the 
coast.  This  would  probably  have  been  comparatively 
easy  at  the  time  the  United  States  shipped  coal  to 
France,  and  Lorraine  iron  ore  might  then  have  fur- 
nished a  satisfactory  return  freight.  Unfortunately, 
the  situation  has  now  changed  and  French  ports  have 
little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  cargo  boats  returning  to 
the  United  States.  The  Briey  ores,  which  hold  only  35 
per  cent  of  iron,  in  a  dry  state,  and  40  per  cent  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  are  really  too  poor  to  bear  the  cost  of 
transatlantic  transportation.  However,  France  is  pro- 
ducing other  iron  ores,  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  for 
instance,  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  Lorraine  ores, 
which  could  perhaps  be  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Foundry  Iron. — Available  supplies  of  foundry  iron 
are  restricted  and  hardly  any  tonnage  is  to  be  had  for 
November  delivery.  For  December  delivery,  chill-cast 
foundry  iron  No.  3  P.  L.  is  being  dealt  in  at  an  average 
price  of  235  to  245  fr.  but  fine  qualities  are  currently 
sold  at  250  fr.  The  export  price,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Bel- 
gian currency)  is  255  to  260  fr.  per  metric  ton. 
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Hematite  I'ig  Iron.— The  appreciation  of  phosphoric 
pig  iron  and  the  high  value  of  the  sterling— which  is,  of 
course,  shutting  out  completely  British  competition- 
have  considerably  improved  the  market  of  French 
hematite.  Present  prices  at  furnaces:  In  the  North, 
300  to  320  fr.  in  the  Center,  280  to  290  fr.  in  the  East 
and  South,  290  to  310  fr. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— France  produced  in  Septem- 
ber 407,000  tons  of  steel  (399,000  tons  of  ingots  and 
7400  tons  of  castings),  as  against  397,000  tons  in 
August  and  390,000  tons  in  July.  Semi-finished  prod- 
ucts are  selling  with  difficulty  on  the  inland  market, 
but  they  are  active  for  e.xport.  Great  Britain  is  taking 
some  supplies  in  France,  and  Germany  is  purchasing 
large  tonnages  of  French  billets.  Some  orders  from 
Germany  for  open-hearth  steel,  besides  her  customary 
orders  for  basic,  are  also  reported.  Present  export 
prices,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  are  about  as  follows,  in  Belgian 

currency: 

Francs 

Ingots    310to.'!15 

Blooms    '. 320  to  325 

Billets  355  to  360 

Sheet    billets    375  to  380 

These  prices  are  for  basic  steel  20  fr.  more  for  open- 
hearth  steel. 

Beams. — Orders  for  beams  have  shrunk  consider- 
ably, as  is,  of  course,  quite  normal  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  However,  mills  are  now  booked  up  for  at  least 
three  months  ahead.  The  export  price,  f.o.b.  Antwerp 
(Belgian  currency),  is  380  to  390  fr. 

Rails. — The  large  order  in  rails  for  the  consortium 
of  French  railways,  which  has  been  in  suspense  for  a 
long  time,  has  not  yet  been  allocated  but  a  solution  re- 
serving the  whole  of  the  order  to  French  makers  is  now 
in  view.  We  may  say  that  the  base  price  of  500  fr., 
corresponding  to  a  price  of  coke  of  95  fr.  at  the  Franco- 


German  frontier  and  sliding  with  it,  had  been  mentioned 
for  this  order  a  few  days  ago.  The  following  export 
prices  are  now  quoted,  in  Belgian  currency,  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp: Heavy  rails,  420  to  425  fr.,  and  light  rails,  400 
to  410  fr. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — The  volume  of  orders  booked  in 
October  by  the  Comptoir  des  Toles  is  slightly  exceeding 
that  of  September,  which  was  over  40,000  tons.  Never- 
theless, the  tendency  is  quieter  and,  although  mills  are 
well  proWded  for  with  orders  for  some  time  to  come, 
there  cannot  be  any  question  now  of  an  increase  of  basic 
prices.  French  shipbuilding  yards  have  recently  in- 
creased their  orders  for  plates.  Export  prices,  f.o.b. 
Antwerp,   (Belgian  currency)   are: 

Basic        Open-Hearth 
Fr.  Fr. 

Sheets  of  5  mm.  and  over...    470  to  480       520  to  530 

Flat   bars    450  to  460        470  to  480 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — The  inquiry  for  rolled 
merchant  products  continues  to  decrease  except  for  ex- 
port. Substantial  orders  from  Germany  are  to  be  spe- 
cially mentioned.  At  any  rate,  order  books  are  not  now 
as  full  as  they  used  to  be  and  there  are  many  works 
which  accept  for  eight  to  ten  weeks  delivery,  while  in 
September  four  or  five  months  delivery  was  common. 
The  average  selling  price  in  Meurthe-et-Moselle  and 
Lorraine  reinains  at  440  fr.,  which  is  about  30  fr.  below 
the  parity  of  the  present  price  of  pig  iron  (240  to  250 
fr.).  The  base  prices  of  rolled  merchant  products  in 
other  districts  are:  Saar,  430  to  440  fr.;  North  of 
France,  470  to  480  fr.;  West  of  France,  500  to  520  fr. 
Export  price,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  (Belgian  currency) :  425 
to  430  fr. 

Hoop  and  strip  iron  is  selling  at  550  to  560  fr.  in  the 
Saar  district  and  600  to  620  fr.  in  Lorraine. 

Rolling  Stock.— The  French  State  Railways  have 
just  ordered  450  two-axle  passenger  cars. 


MORE  CARS  NEEDED 


Modification    of   Open    Top    Order    Brings    Some 
Relief — Lake  Season  Near  End 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  21. — District  industrial  inter- 
ests are  still  feeling  the  pinch  of  car  shortage,  which 
is  holding  up  out  ound  shipments  of  finished  products. 
Car  supply,  however,  is  improving  and  will  show  fur- 
ther betterment  now  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  modified  Service  Order  No.  25,  restrict- 
ing movement  of  open  top  cars  to  insure  priority  to  coal 
shipments.  The  new  order  permits  more  freedom  in 
use  of  cars  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac.  The  entire 
cancellation  of  this  order  would  permit  the  steel  plants 
to  ship  their  products  in  all  directions  with  more  free- 
dom, but  it  would  also  enable  them  to  build  up  coal 
stocks.  Major  interests  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  have 
been  able  to  create  little  coal  reserve  against  winter 
needs  because  of  diversion  to  the  Northwest  via  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Termination  of  the  lake  season,  now  at  hand,  not 
only  insures  the  release  of  thousands  of  cars  heretofore 
restricted  to  coal  movement,  but  the  release  of  a  large 
output  of  bituminous  coal  for  industrial  uses.  It  is 
customary  for  the  steel  plants  to  have  ample  coal  re- 
serves on  hand  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  possible  interruptions  to  shipments  be- 
cause of  weather  conditions.  But  this  year  what  stocks 
have  been  accumulated  are  much  smaller  than  usual. 

Mild  weather  conditions  throughout  the  Middle  West 
to  date  have  been  in  favor  of  the  industries  as  well  as 
the  railroads.  Transportation  has  been  much  more 
efficient  than  if  the  i-ailroads  were  hampered  by  freez- 
ing weather. 

Traffic  conditions  now  are  much  improved  as  com- 
pared with  October.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is 
again  operating  its  Niles  sheet  plant  on  a  normal  basis, 
following  a  two  weeks'  production  at  50  per  cent  to 
enable  the  railroads  to  clear  accumulated  output.  Be- 
cause of  transportation  difficulties  and  substantial 
stocks  on  hand,  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  was  forced  to 


suspend  its  No.  2  strip  mill  four  days  last  week.  In- 
adequate car  supply  is  also  reflected  in  operations  of 
the  metal  lath  department  of  the  Youngstown  Pressed 
Steel  Co.  at  Warren. 

For  a  time,  curtailment  of  operations  by  the  two 
large  independent  pipe  makers  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
was  threatened  because  of  lack  of  cars.  Special  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  bolster  car  supply,  however,  and 
this  expedient  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  peak  of  the  fall  freight  movement  is  past,  but 
shipments,  both  inbound  and  outbound,  will  continue 
heavy  for  the  next  four  weeks.  Ore  consignments  are 
declining  and  will  soon  largely  cease.  Heavier  coal 
movement  will  partially  offset  this  loss. 

Meanwhile,  railroads  are  pushing  repairs  to  cars 
and  locomotives  long  neglected  during  the  prolonged 
shopmen's  strike.  This  work  is  being  rushed  and  shops 
throughout  this  territory  are  being  operated  by  day  and 
night  shifts.  There  has  been  an  appreciable  improve- 
ment the  past  month  in  the  condition  of  locomotive 
equipment.  Railroad  operating  officials  point  out  that 
a  late  and  mild  winter  would  prove  higlily  beneficial 
to  them,  and  permit  the  carriers  to  place  rolling  stock 
in  readiness  for  normal  transportation  next  spring. 

This  week  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  enforcing 
an  embargo  against  shipments  on  its  Eastern  and  Pan- 
handle divisions,  restricting  freight  movement  in  these 
directions. 

Meanwhile  independents  are  maintaining  operations 
at  80  per  cent.  This  week  iron  output  is  increased  by 
the  resumption  of  Claire  blast  furnace  of  E.  W.  Mudge 
&  Co.  in  the  Shenango  Valley,  increasing  the  number 
of  active  furnaces  in  the  two  Valleys  to  31  out  of  47. 


The  explosion  of  a  pot  of  tar  in  a  warehouse  at 
the  plant  of  French  &  Hecht,  Springfield,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturers of  metal  wheels,  caused  a  fire  Nov.  20  which 
damaged  the  plant  to  the  extent  of  $8,000. 

Following  official  notice  of  a  six-day  week  being 
established  at  Navy  Yards,  effective  Dec.  1,  orders 
were  received  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Boston, 
to  reduce  operating  forces. 


Bases  of  Modern  Blast  Furnace  Practice' 

Elements  of  the  Design  Which  Go  to  Make  Up  the  Lines 

of  tlie  Furnace — Influence  of  the 

Low  Bosh 

BY  A.  K.  REESE 


II. — Furnace  Design 

THIS  refers  not  to  the  structural  detail  of  the  fur- 
nace as  a  whole,  but  to  that  portion  only  in  which 
the  metallurgical  operations  take  place;  that  is, 
the  furnace  proper,  the  interior  space,  the  design  of 
which  is  technically  known  as  the  "lines  of  the  furnace." 
The  terms  usually  used  to  describe  the  lines  of  a  blast 
furnace  divide  it  into  a  number  of  sections — the  hearth 
or  crucible,  which  is  cylindrical ;  the  bosh,  an  inverted 
truncated  cone;  the  shaft,  an  upright  truncated  cone; 
and  the  throat — in  modern  furnaces  usually  cylindrical 
— extending  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  top  of  the 
furnace. 

Tile  principal  dimensions  of  these  sections  consist 
of  heights,  diameters,  the  acute  angle  of  the  bosh  wall 
to  the  horizontal,  and  the  batter  of  the  shaft  wall  to 
the  vertical.  Each  of  these  dimensions  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  all  the  others,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other  is  of  first  importance  as  a  factor  in 
modern  furnace  practice;  for,  although  they  may  vary 
somewhat  in  their  relations,  the  variations  are  limited 
to  conform  to  certain  principles,  the  height  of  the  fur- 
nace and  hearth  diameter  being  the  dimensions  which 
control  all  the  others. 

Under  this  heading  the  author  proposes  to  outline 
and  discuss  these  principles,  and  to  enunciate  as  a 
general  law  the  principle  that  the  output  capacity  of  a 
blast  furnace  (ivith  any  particular  set  of  raw  vnaterials) 
is  in  proportion  to  the  effective  bosh  area.  The  nucleus 
of  this  law  is  the  word  effective  for,  as  will  be  shown, 
the  maximum  effective  bosh  area  is  dependent  upon 
the  various  factors  which  constitute  the  principles  of 
modern  blast  furnace  practice. 

Modern  development  has  established  the  following 
essentials:  a  shaft  batter  of  1  in  13.5  to  15,  the  low 
bosh,  the  large  hearth  diameter,  and  the  step  bosh 
angle — all  of  which  are,  of  course,  comparative  terms 
in  their  relation  to  similar  features  in  the  older  designs. 

Fig.  1  shows  two  furnaces,  A  and  B,  of  pre-modern 
lines  (extreme  cases  have  been  chosen  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  principles  under  discussion),  and  Fig.  2 
two  furnaces,  C  and  D,  of  modern  lines.  Present  ten- 
dency is  further  to  increase  the  hearth  diameter,  and 
a  furnace  is  now  in  successful  operation  with  a  hearth 
diameter  of  20  ft.  9  in.,  but  in  this  direction  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  avoid  the  extremes. 

Throat  and  Stack 

The  upper  section  of  the  furnace  or  throat,  usually 
cylindrical  in  shape,  extends  to  from  20  to  25  ft.  below 
the  furnace  top,  or  12  to  17  ft.  below  the  stock  line, 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  furnace  may  be  filled. 
The  adoption  of  the  cylindrical  throat  is  primarily  to 
obtain  the  desired  batter  to  the  shaft  walls,  although 
it  also  has  a  bearing  upon  regularity  of  distribution, 
by  presenting  to  the  charged  materials  an  area  of  the 
same  dimensions  for  the  varying  positions  of  the 
materials  in  the  throat  due  to  their  constant  movement. 
The  latter  point,  however,  is  not  of  great  importance 
in  the  modern  furnace  plant,  as  the  charging  appliances 
are  usually,  or  should  be,  of  ample  capacity  to  keep  the 
furnace  fully  charged  at  the  highest  rate  of  driving. 

Within  the  distance  to  which  the  cylindrical  throat 
extends,  the  condition  of  the  materials  is  such  that 
there  is  no  tendency  for  them  to  adhere  to  the  walls 
or  to  hang  through  jamming  or  arching,  as  they  are  in 
a  "dry"  condition,  both  as  to  moisture  and  pastiness, 
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and  their  expansion  through  increase  in  temperature  is 
not  yet  sufficient  to  require  increased  space  for  their 
accommodation  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  restricting 
free  movement.  Below  this  point,  however,  temperature 
increase  becomes  much  more  rapid  and  reactions  much 
more  intense.  In  this  alteration  in  condition  and  tem- 
perature, which  is  progressive  as  the  materials  descend, 
more  space  accommodation  is  required  for  free  move- 
ment, more  particularly  because  to  expansion  is  added 
the  semi-pasty  and  pasty  condition,  and  the  increased 
density  of  the  mass  through  the  increasing  load  bearing 
down  upon  it  from  the  increasing  weight  of  superim- 
posed materials. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  question  of  carbon 
deposition  enters  into  the  necessity  for  gi'eater  space 
accommodation,  as  the  materials  descend  into  the  hotter 
and  more  active  regions  of  the  furnace:  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  expanding  batter  to  the  shaft  walls. 
It  would  also  seem  obvious  that  the  more  rapid  the 
descent  of  the  materials  into  and  through  these  zones 
(faster  driving),  the  greater  must  be  the  increase  m 
space  accommodation.  In  the  older  furnace  designs, 
with  slower  driving,  shaft  batters  as  low  as  1  in  2G, 
and  possibly  less,  were  in  use.  In  modern  practice  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  this  batter  to  1 
in  14,  or  thereabouts.  The  principles  involved  in  this 
feature  of  modern  furnace  design  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance and  probably  explain,  in  part  at  least,  why 
many  furnace  managers  have  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  apply  fast  driving  to  furnaces  with  lower  shaft 
batter. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  throat  diameter,  there 
are  in  this  feature  several  opposing  conditions  to  con- 
sider. The  lower  the  velocity  of  the  gases  as  they  leave 
the  furnace  top,  the  lower  the  loss  from  flue  dust  car- 
ried over  with  them.  The  largest  possible  throat  diam- 
eter is,  therefore,  desirable  for  this  reason.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extent  to  which  this  feature  may  be 
provided  for  is  limited  by  the  question  of  distribution, 
both  of  the  materials  charged  into  the  top  and  the 
ascending  gases,  as  regards  the  most  uniform  action  of 
the  latter  over  the  whole  cross  section  of  the  former. 
The  throat  diameter  is  also  limited  by  the  required 
shaft  batter  and  the  bosh  diameter  and  height.  Sacri- 
fices must,  therefore,  be  made  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  and,  as  the  question  of  losses  by  flue  dust  is 
largely  aff'ected  by  regularity  of  stock  movement,  fea- 
tures tending  to  the  latter  should  have  first  considera- 
tion. Throat  diameters  are,  therefore,  restricted  in 
modern  furnaces  of  85  to  95  ft.  in  height  to  from  15 
to  17  ft,  the  controlling  factors  being  the  other  dimen- 
sions such  as  hearth  diameter,  bosh  diameter  and  height. 

The  Low  Bosh 

The  low  bosh  was  the  direct  outcome  of  attempts 
to  increase  furnace  outputs  by  increasing  the  volume 
of  blast  blown  per  minute.  These  attempts  with  the 
old  high  bosh  furnaces  resulted  in  seriously  increased 
furnace  irregularities,  the  reason  for  which  became 
apparent  from  the  study  of  the  altered  conditions 
brought  about  in  the  furnace  through  the  more  rapid 
driving,  and  the  troubles  experienced.  With  the  much 
more  rapidly  descending  materials  it  was  found  neces- 
sary that  the  contracting  part  of  the  furnace,  that  is, 
the  top  of  the  bosh,  should  begin  below  the  upper  limit 
of  the  zone  of  fusion,  to  prevent  the  pasty  materials 
just  above  that  zone  from  entering  the  contracting  area, 
where  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  squeezing  action  as 
a  result  of  the  resistance  of  the  bosh  walls  and  the 
weight  of  the  superimposed  materials,  with  the  conse- 
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quent   tendency    to   pack   and   cause   hanging   and    the 
formation  of  scaffolds  on  the  upper  bosh  walls. 

Continued  lowering  of  the  top  of  the  bosh  followed 
therefore  continued  attempts  at  faster  rates  of  driving 
for  larger  outputs,  until  in  modern  practice  a  bosh 
height,  or  85  to  95  ft.  furnaces,  of  10  to  12  ft.  above 
the  top  of  the  crucible,  has  been  adopted,  as  compared 
with  as  much  as  30  ft.  in  the  old  design.  While  it  is 
true  that  no  one  would  build  a  furnace  with  a  30-ft. 


iFig.   1   Shows   Pre-Modem  Lines   In   Two  Blast   Furnaces   of 
Differing  Sectional  Contours 

-high  bosh  to-day,  there  are  furnaces  in  operation  of 
recent  design  with  boshes  16  to  18  ft.  or  even  higher. 
Any  attempt  to  drive  such  furnaces  rapidly  is  sure  to 
result  in  increased  irregularity  and  consequent  failure. 
The  basis  of  this  principle — the  low  bosh — is,  there- 
fore, that  the  furnace  must  be  so  designed,  as  regards 
bosh  height,  that  the  expanding  portion  or  shaft  shall 
continue  to  a  point  slightly  below  the  beginning  of  the 
melting  zone,  so  that  no  pasty  materials  shall  enter 
the  contracting  portion  at  the  top  of  the  bosh. 

In  practice  most  modern  furnaces  are  designed  with 
a  cylindrical  section  from  5  to  8  ft.  in  height  between 
the  lower  limit  of  the  expanding  shaft  and  the  upper 
limit  of  the  contracting  bosh.  This  section  has  no 
justification  from  the  standpoint  of  any  principles  in- 
volved in  its  adoption,  except  that  it  fills  up  with  brick- 
work the  angular  space  at  the  junction  of  the  bosh  and 
shaft,  which  to  a  degree  may  be  considered  "dead 
•space,"  and  renders  less  abrupt  the  transition  from  the 
■expanding  shaft  to  the  contracting  bosh,  but  is  rather 
-the  result  of  necessity  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
relation  between  other  features  such  as  shaft  batter, 
throat  diameter  and  bosh  diameter  and  height. 

The  bo.sh  diameters,  for  what  may  be  called  full- 
sized  blast  furnaces,  that  is,  from  85  to  95  ft.  high,  are 
usually  froni  20  to  23  ft.,  with  a  bosh  angle  of  about 
80  deg.,  while  in  pre-modern  designs  this  angle  was 
anything  from  68  deg.  or  less  to  74  deg.  The  latter 
feature  is  the  result  of  the  progressive  increase  in 
hearth  diameters,  and  these  two  features,  the  steep 
bosh  angle  and  the  large  hearth,  are  concomitant,  and 
their  evolution  the  result  of  efforts  to  overcome  irregu- 
larities through  the  failure  of  earlier  designs  (with  the 
flatter  bosh  and  smaller  hearth  diameter)  to  bring  into 
operation  the  maximum  effective  bosh  area,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  full  bosh  area. 

The  Hearth  or  Crucible 

In  modern  full-sized  furnaces  hearth  diameters  are 
normally  from  16  to  18  ft.,  although,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  one  mstance  this  dimension  has  reached  20  ft. 
J  in.  But  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  hearths  of  this 
extreme  size  are  likely  to  be  generally  adopted.  In  the 
process  of  evolutionary  experiment  it  is  often  necessary 
to  overreach  the  maximum  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
it  really  is. 

The  hearth  diameter  of  a  blast  furnace  would  seem 
at  first  sight,  to  be  the  determining  factor  for  its  output 


capacity.  It  is  the  starting  point  in  the  design  and, 
with  the  bosh  angle  and  bosh  height  now  generally 
adopted  in  modern  design,  practically  determines  the 
bosh  diameter.  But  in  the  sense  that  the  hearth  diam- 
eter, together  with  the  low  bosh  and  steep  bosh  angle, 
are  merely  means  for  making  effective  the  maximum 
bosh  area,  it  is  not  really  the  determining  factor,  which 
is  the  bosh  diameter.  The  hearth,  or  more  properly  the 
crucible,  is  the  receptacle  for  receiving  and  storing  from 
cast  to  cast  the  molten  materials,  while  the  bosh  area 
is  the  active  area  in  which  the  molten  materials  are 
produced  as  such,  and  the  proportion  of  that  area  which 
is  in  active  operation  is  the  determining  factor  as  to 
the  quantity  of  molten  materials  available  for  collection 
in  the  crucible. 

In  all  previous  references  to  the  various  dimensions 
of  the  modern  blast  furnace  and  the  principles  which 
have  led  to  their  adoption  it  is  assumed  that  in  the 
operation  of  the  furnace  the  volume  of  blast  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  furnace,  and  is  such  as  will 
provide  the  operating  conditions  upon  which  those 
principles  are  based.  In  modern  practice  the  volume 
of  blast  blown  is  normally  from  40,000  to  50,000  cu.  ft. 
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Pig.  2  Shows  Two  Furnace  Sections  of  Modern  Lines,  with 
Larger  Hearth  and  More  Rapid  Batter  of  Shaft  Than  Was 
Formerly  Thought  Desirable.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  short 
parallel-sided  or  cylindrical  section  between  bosh  and  shaft, 
and  a  cylindrical  throat  surmounts  the  shaft 

of  free  air  per  min.,  from  engines  capable  of  delivering 
these  volumes  against  resistances  up  to  25  or  30  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  to  provide  ample  reserve  power  for  condi- 
tions causing  abnormally  high  pressures.  Normal  work- 
ing pressures  are  usually  between  15  and  20  lb. 

Effective  Bosh  Area 

This  term,  used  several  times  in  the  foregoing,  while 
a  new  one  in  blast  furnace  nomenclature,  has  a  mean- 
ing of  the  first  importance  in  blast  furnace  operations. 
A  general  law  has  been  enunciated  that  "the  output 
capacity  of  a  blast  furnace,  with  any  particular  set  of 
raw  materials,  is  in  proportion  to  its  effective  bosh 
area."  Before  discussing  this  proposition  it  is  neces- 
sary to  define: 

1.  What  is  the  "effective  bosh  area?"  and  to  consider 

2.  What  are  the  factors  which  control  or  determine 
the  effective  bosh  area  ? 

3.  What  bearing  have  these  factors  (through  their 
determination  of  the  effective  bosh  area)  upon  the  out- 
put capacity  of  the  furnace? 

1.  The  effective  bosh  area  is  that  portion  of  the  fuU 
horizontal  bosh  area  at  its  maximum  diameter  which  is 
in  normal  activity  under  the  conditions  of  operation  of 
the  furnace. 

2.  The  factors  which  control  or  determine  the  effec- 
tive bosh  area  are  the  condition  of  the  materials 
charged,  the  furnace  lines  and  the  volume  of  blast 
blown  per  minute  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  furnace. 

3.  The  bearing  these  factors  have  upon  the  output 
capacity  of  the  furnace  is  that  they  determine  the  area 
of  activity  in  the  melting  zone. 
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The  whole  trend  of  evolution  in  blast  furnace  prac- 
tice has  been  in  attempts  to  devise  means  of  increasinp: 
output  capacity  consistent,  of  course,  with  quality  and 
economy.  The  degr-ee  to  which  those  attempts  have 
been  successful  in  modern  practice  has  been  due  to  the 
influence  the  factors  in  that  practice  have  had  in  in- 
creasing the  ratio  of  effective  bosh  area  to  the  maxi- 
mum or  designed  bosh  area  of  the  furnace  or,  to  put 
it  in  simple  terms,  to  keeping  the  walls  clean.  It  is 
therefore  conversely  true  that  the  effective  bosh  area  of 
blast  furnaces,  where  the  factors  upon  which  modern 
practice  is  based  have  not  been  adopted,  or  which  are 
not  operated  in  conformity  with  its  principles,  is  less 
than  the  maximum  or  designed  bosh  area. 

As  has  been  described,  the  direct  tendency  of  lack 
of  such  preparation  is  toward  restriction  of  active  area 
in  the  furnace.  The  tendency  of  the  high  bosh  and  the 
low  stack  batter  is  shown  to  be  toward  restriction  of 
active  area  in  the  furnace.  Equally  the  tendency  of 
the  small  hearth  and  flat  bosh  angle  is  toward  restric- 
tion of  effective  bosh  area,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
area  at  and  adjacent  to  the  top  of  the  bosh  near  the 
walls  too  far  horizontally  from  the  upward  moving 
gases,  with  the  consequent  tendency  for  accumulation 
of  torpid  or  stationary  materials  in  that  area. 

For  a  furnace  of  given  size,  insufficient  blast  volume 
to  insure  equal  activity  throughout  the  whole  cross 
section  at  every  altitude  tends  to  produce  inactive  areas, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  providing  perfect  uni- 
formity of  materials.  The  greater  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity the  greater  this  tendency.  The  under  blowing 
of  a  furnace  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  re- 
duction of  effective  bosh  area,  with  outputs  far  below 
maximum  output  capacity. 

A  furnace  tends  to  adjust  its  active  areas  to  the 
volume  of  blast  supplied  to  it.  This  tendency  is  in 
strong  evidence  where  furnaces  which  have  been  blown 
for  a  considerable  period  with  comparatively  small  blast 
volume  have  been  suddenly  and  too  quickly  supplied 
with  a  considerably  increased  volume.  Operators  who 
have  made  this  experiment  will  doubtless  recall  the 
difficulties  they  have  experienced  through  irregular 
working.  The  author  knows  of  cases  where,  although 
the  furnace  size  was  quite  suitable  to  the  increased 
blast  volume,  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned  through 
the  conclusion  that  conditions  were  not  suitable  to 
faster  driving,  whereas  a  little  persistence  would  prob- 
ably have  overcome  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  walls 
gradually  clearing,  and  the  furnace  thus  adjusting 
itself  to  the  larger  blast  volume. 

It  is  true  that  many  furnaces  in  operation  to-day 
are  not  adaptable  to  modern  practice  in  its  fullest 
sense.  One  or  more  of  the  necessary  factors  are  lack- 
ing and,  as  the  author  has  attempted  to  show,  each  of 
these  factors  is  so  dependent  upon  the  others  that  they 
must  all  be  present  for  its  full  application.  Among  them, 
however,  preparation  of  materials,  if  adopted  alone, 
would  provide  conditions  which  would  render  possible 
the  partial  application  of  others,  with  decided  improve- 
ment in  results,  and  tend  to  remove  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties now  experienced. 

IV. — Method  of  Operation 

A  paper  of  this  nature  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  an  essential  difference  in  the 
method  of  operation  by  which  the  improvements  in 
results,  made  possible  by  the  adoption  of  the  factors 
already  discussed,  are  obtained,  and  the  method  of 
operation  still  prevalent  in  many  localities  where  mod- 
ern practice  has  not  been  adopted.  In  modern  practice 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  uniformity  in  all  con- 
trollable factors  is  a  first  principle,  to  obtain  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  uniformity  of  action  within  the 
furnace. 

Reference  has  been  mad^  to  the  importance  of  this 
question  of  uniformity  in  various  connections,  including 
tmiformity  or  regularity  of  blast  volume,  irrespective 
of  furnace  pressure  or  resistance.  In  the  older  practice, 
still  prevalent  in  many  localities,  the  volume  of  blast 
is  varied  with  the  furnace  resistance,  that  is,  the  vary- 
ing   conditions    within    the    furnace    are   permitted    to 


cause  lack  of  uniformity  or  irregularity  in  the  volume 
of  blast  delivered  to  the  furnace.  This  method,  being 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  all  control- 
lable factors,  is  totally  inapplicable  to  modern  practice. 
Blowing  by  constant  volume,  irrespective  of  furnace 
resistance,  is  the  method  of  operation  essentially  em- 
ployed in  modern  blast  furnace  practice. 

The  actual  volume  of  blast  per  minute,  the  number, 
size  and  length  of  projection  of  the  tuyeres  inside  the 
crucible  walls,  the  weight  of  coke  per  round  of  charge, 
the  rotation  of  coke,  ore  and  flux  in  the  charge,  the 
degree  of  bosh  wall  cooling,  etc.,  are  all  operating  con- 
ditions determinable,  for  any  particular  furnace  and  set 
of  materials,  within  certain  limits  by  experience  only. 


Exceptions  Filed  in  Lake  Superior  Ore  Rate 
Case 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Twenty-three  fundamental 
exceptions  to  the  recent  tentative  report  of  Examiner 
Howard  Hosmer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion regarding  proposed  rates  on  ore  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior mines  to  the  docks  are  made  in  a  brief  filed  last 
week  for  the  Adriatic  Mining  Co.,  et  al.,  by  Jean  Paul 
Muller,  attorney  for  the  complainants.  In  the  course  of 
the  brief,  it  is  declared  that  the  proposed  rate  of  82c. 
to  Escanaba  and  Ashland  should  be  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  examiner  himself,  77c.,  made  up  of 
a  line  haul  rate  of  72c.  and  a  dock  charge  of  5c. 

The  brief  says  that  the  examiner,  in  declaring  that 
no  sufficient  reason  for  the  5c.  increase  of  1921  in  the 
line  haul  rate  to  Marquette  appears  on  records,  admits 
that  10c.  per  ton  has  been  unlawfully  collected  on  Ash- 
land and  Escanaba  traffic  and  5c.  per  ton  on  Marquette 
traffic.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  the  complainants  are  en- 
titled to  a  reparation  of  at  least  10c.  on  Ashland  and 
Escanaba  ore  shipments  and  5c.  on  Marquette  ore  ship- 
ments moving  after  Feb.  21,  1921.    The  brief  adds: 

"Furthermore,  .  .  .  complainants  believe  that 
the  examiner  has  erred  in  permitting  the  Old  Range 
carriers  to  retain  5c.  of  the  arbitrary  1921  increases 
by  the  device  of  separate  consideration  of  the  dock 
charge,  condemned  in  the  Newport  case." 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Southern  Tour 

A  tour  of  six  leading  cities  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
is  being  made  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  occasion  is  the  final  1922  meeting  of  the 
board,  which  will  be  held  in  Galveston,  on  Nov.  23  and 
24.  The  cities  included  in  the  tour,  which  started  Nov. 
19  at  St.  Louis,  are  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio, 
Houston,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  upward  of  fifty 
members  named  to  represent  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  different  business  interests.  Among 
these  are:  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. ;  William  Butterworth,  president  Deere  &  Co.,  Mo- 
line,  111.;  A.  B.  Farquhar,  president  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 
Ltd.,  York,  Pa.;  L.  S.  Gillette,  president  Plymouth  In- 
vestment Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Harry  A.  Black, 
president  Black  Hardware  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex.;  Max 
W.  Babb,  vice-president  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee; George  P.  Blow,  chairman  of  board  Western 
Clock  Co.,  LaSalle,  111.;  A.  J.  Brosseau,  president  Inter- 
national Motors  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Frederick  C. 
Richmond,  president  F.  C.  Richmond  Machinery  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Alvan  T.  Simonds,  president 
Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Sales  of  oak  leather  belting  for  October  are  reported 
at  499,943  lb.  valued  at  $861,902,  or  an  average  of  $1.72 
per  lb.  This  represents  returns  from  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  industry.  The  figures  show  a  moderate  gain 
from  September  and  a  heavy  gain  from  a  year  ago. 
The  figures  for  September  were  475,380  lb.  and  $797,- 
213,  or  an  average  of  $1.68  per  lb.,  while  in  October, 
1921,  the  figures  were  299,867  lb.  and  $501,379,  an  aver- 
age of  $1.67  per  lb. 
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Discuss  Waste  at  Industrial  Conference 

Wasteful  industrial  habits,  the  loss  of  production 
caused  by  ill  health,  physical  defects  and  industrial 
accidents  were  among  the  topics  discussed  by  L.  W. 
Wallace,  executive  secretary,  Federated  American 
Enjrineering  Societies,  in  an  opening  address  of  the 
sixth  annual  New  York  State  Industrial  Conference, 
held  in  Buffalo,  Nov.  21,  22  and  23. 

Serious  time-labor  loss  because  of  defective  vision 
and  the  fatigue  produced  thereby  was  pointed  out. 
"It  is  estimated,"  Mr.  Wallace  said,  "that  25,000,000 
workers  have  vision  which  requires  correction.  A  large 
rubber  company  and  a  typewriter  company  found  that 
20  per  cent  of  their  inspectors  were  unable  to  see 
sufficiently  well  to  locate  defects." 

The  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  were 
classed  as  wasteful  industrial  habits  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  cited  the  findings  of  the  committee  on  work-periods 
in  continuous  industry  of  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies  and  the  observations  and  experiences 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wallace  held  management  responsible  for  con- 
ditions which  slowed  down  production  and  produced 
increased  cost,  hardships  and  labor  unrest.  Cancel- 
lation of  orders  and  the  return  of  goods  he  charac- 
terized as  vicious  practices  hindering  stabilization.  He 
commended  Mr.  Hoover's  plan  for  an  authoritative 
national  information  agency  to  aid  managers  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  High  labor  turnover  he  called 
another  indictment  of  management.  lie  advocated 
systematic  and  permanent  study  of  the  unemployment 
problem,  ascribing  to  intermittent  employment  great 
waste.  Both  management  and  labor,  he  charged,  wei-e 
guilty  at  times  of  criminal  restriction  of  production, 
individually  and  collectively. 


lurgy  in  the  Foundry,"  by  J.  H.  Hopp,  C.  C.  Kawin  Co., 
Chicago;  "Why  Research  Pays,"  by  H.  C.  Pefler,  School 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  Lafayette;  "Foundry  Costs," 
by  E.  T.  Runge,  E.  T.  Runge  Cost  Co.,  Cleveland. 


R.  H.  Sweetser  Addresses  Cincinnati 
Engineers 

Ralph  H.  Sweetser,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  the  principal 
speaker  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Section 
of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  and  the 
Engineers'  Club  Nov.  16.  Mr.  Sweetser  described  the 
making  of  pig  iron  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  fin- 
ished product. 

At  the  meeting,  George  W.  Galbraith,  E.  A.  Muller, 
F.  W.  Willey,  O.  F.  Sheppard,  F.  C.  Broeman  and 
Julian  A.  Pollak  were  nominated  as  candidates  for 
directors  of  the  Engineers'  Club  for  the  three  year 
term.  Resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Charles 
S.  Gingrich,  sales  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  club, 
were  adopted. 

Conference  of  Indiana  Foundrymen 

The  conference  of  Indiana  foundrymen  to  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  practical  me- 
chanics of  the  engineering  extension  service  of  Purdue 
University,  on  Nov.  23  and  24,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  pro- 
vides for  sessions  on  the  morning,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  Nov.  23,  a  session  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  24 
and  an  inspection  of  the  taking  of  a  gray  iron  heat  by 
the  students  in  foundry  practice  in  their  regular  work. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  bring  the  foundry- 
men  of  Indiana  together  for  the  betterment  of  foundry 
interests.  Among  the  addresses  scheduled  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Foundry  Conditions  in  Indiana,"  by  R.  E.  Wendt, 
Lafayette,  instructor  in  foundry  practice;  "Layout  and 
Design  of  a  Modern  Foundry,"  bv  F.  D.  Chase,  F.  D. 
Chase,  Inc.,  Chicago;  "The  Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron," 
by  H.  B.  Northrup,  Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis; "The  Manufacture  of  Malleable  Iron,"  by 
N.  W.  Waterbury,  Link-Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis;  "Team 
Work  in  Your  Industry,"  by  A.  J.  Tuscany,  secretary 
Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association,  Cleveland,  with 
a  discussion  led  by  A.  J.  Rumely,  La  Porte  Foundry  & 
Furnace  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind.;  "Warpage  in  Iron,"  by 
J.  F.  Keller,  iron  and  steel  specialist,  Lafayette;  "Metal- 


Meeting   of  Ohio   State  Foundrymen's   Asso- 
ciation 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  convention  and 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation at  Middletown,  Ohio,  Dec.  7  and  8.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Manchester,  where 
luncheon  will  be  served  at  11  a.  m.  Dec.  7.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  business  session.  At  7  p.  m.  there  will  be 
an  infoi-mal  banquet  followed  by  an  entertainment.  The 
morning  of  Dec.  8  will  be  spent  in  inspecting  the  plant 
of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  where  the  foundry- 
men  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon.  During  the  after- 
noon, they  will  be  taken  on  an  automobile  trip  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  they  will  be  entertained  by  Cincinnati 
foundrymen. 


New  Officers  of  New  York  Electrochemists 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Electrochemical  Society,  at  the  Chemists' 
Club,  New  York,  Nov.  17,  Dr.  E.  P.  Mathewson  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  mining  and  living  conditions  in 
Burma  as  he  encountered  them  during  his  recent  visit 
there.  Dr.  Mathewson  outlined  briefly  the  various 
metallurgical  steps  involved  in  the  treatment  of  com- 
plex sulphide  ores.  These  ores  contain  not  only  silver 
and  lead,  but  also  zinc  and  copper.  C.  H.  Davis,  of 
the  American  Brass  Co.,  described  his  improved  method 
of  spectrum  analysis.  Traces  of  impurities  in  copper, 
brass,  zinc  and  German  silver  can  be  detected  in  very 
short  order,  using  a  few  milligi-ams  of  the  material. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  technical  program,  election 
of  officers  of  the  section  took  place.  Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper, 
38  Clinton  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
chairman;  Dr.  James  Kendall,  of  Columbia  University, 
vice-chairman ;  Paul  DeV.  Manning,  2  Rector  Street, 
New  York,  secretary.  The  next  meeting  of  the  section 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  9,  at  the  Chemists' 
Club. 


Ohio  Foundry  Operations 

Operations  of  Ohio  foundries  fell  out  slightly  during 
October,  having  declined  to  61.4  per  cent  of  normal  on 
Oct.  31,  as  compared  with  63  per  cent  on  Sept.  30,  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Foun- 
drymen's Association.  This  decline  is  attributed  par- 
tially to  the  seasonal  slowing  up  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry which  has  affected  some  foundries.  Pig  iron 
stocks  on  hand  increased  during  October  from  75  to  84 
per  cent,  and  stocks  received  increased  from  35  to  47 
per  cent.  The  association  finds  that  the  softening  of 
pig  iron  prices  has  resulted  in  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  buyers  of  castings  to  withhold  the  placing  of  con- 
tracts because  they  e.xpect  lower  prices  on  castings. 
Operations  of  non-ferrous  foundries  show  considerable 
improvement,  having  increased  from  65  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal during  September  to  74  per  cent  during  October. 


Foundry  Meeting  at  Milwaukee 

The  Wisconsin  Foundrymen's  Association  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  have  its  foundry 
expert,  Mr.  Kreulen,  address  the  association  in  open 
meeting,  at  the  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee,  on  Nov.  28. 
The  latter  part  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  foundry  problems.  .Admission  cards 
can  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  secretary,  J.  L.  Wurm, 
283  Clinton  Street,  Milwaukee.  William  J.  Grede  is 
president. 

Co-ordination  of  the  country's  transportation  facili- 
ties, including  railroads,  water  routes  and  highways, 
will  be  a  prominent  part  of  the  program  of  the  South- 
em  Commercial  Congress  in  convention  this  week  at 
Chicago. 


Effect  of  Manganese  on  Carbon  Steels 

Their   Structure   As  Affected   by   Varying   Percentages — 

Manganese  As  a  Strengthening  Factor  in 

Low  and  Medium  Steels 

BY   HENRY  S.  RAWDON*  AND  FREDERICK  SILLERS,   JR.* 
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ALTHOUGH  the  influence  of  manganese  as  a 
"hardening:  element"  of  steel,  in  addition  to  its 
-  action  as  a  deoxidizing  and  as  a  "desulphuriz- 
ing agent,  is  well  understood  by  metallurgists,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  its  behavior  in  this  respect  is  fully 
appreciated  by  designing  engineers  and  users  of  steel 
in  general.  In  a 
previous  publica- 
tion of  the  Bureau 
of  Standard.s',  the 
preparation  of  a 
series  of  iron-car- 
bon-manganese al- 
loys has  been  de- 
scribed, together 
with  their  utiliza- 
tion for  the  deter- 
mination of  the 
specific  effect  of 
carbon  and  of  man- 
ganese upon  the 
mechanical  proper- 
ties of  such  alloys. 
The  scope  of  the 
present  article  is 
restricted  to  a  dis- 
cussion  of  the 
structural  effects 
resulting  from  va- 
riations in  the  man- 
ganese content  and 
is  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  alloys 
prepared  in  the 
former  investiga- 
tion.   These  alloys 

were  of  a  very  high  degree  of  purity.  The  materials 
used  in  their  preparation  were  electrodeposited  iron, 
manganese  of  98.75  per  cent  purity  and  an  iron- 
carbon  alloy  (4.5  per  cent  carbon)  prepared  from  Ache- 
son  graphite  and  some  of  the  electrodeposited  iron. 
Crucibles  of  fused  magnesia,  prepared  especially  for 
this  investigation,  were  used  for  containing  the  alloys 
during  the  melting  which  was  carried  out  in  vacuo. 
The  following  figures  show  the  maximum  impurities  in 
any  of  the  finished  alloys:  Sulphur,  0.008;  silicon, 
0.008;  nickel,  copper,  and  cobalt  (combined)  0.014  per 
cent. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Neville  and  Cain,  as  a 
result  of  their  investigation  of  the  series  of  iron-carbon- 
manganese  alloys  prepared  from  pure  materials,  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  residual  manganese  upon  the  ten- 
sile properties  and  hardness  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  effects  of  carbon  and  of  manganese  are 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other ;  the  presence 
of  carbon  augments  the  influence  of  manganese,  and 
vice  versa.  The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the 
alloys  was  found  to  increase  by  an  amount  varying 
from  90  to  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  each  addition  of 
0.01  per  cent  manganese,  the  lower  rate  of  increase 
being  for  the  alloys  of  low  carbon  content.  The  pro- 
portional limit  was  found  to  be  affected  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  by  varia- 
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;.   1. — The  Alloys  Available  for  Examination  Grouped  According  to  the 
Respective  Carbon  and  Manganese  Contents 


tions  in  the  manganese,  whereas  the  ductility  was 
only  slightly  affected.  The  average  increase  in  the 
Brinell  hardness  number  for  each  0.01  per  cent  addi- 
tion of  manganese  is  0.5,  though  for  low  carbon 
alloys  it  is  somewhat  less   than  this  value. 

As  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  manganese  upon  the 
mechanical  proper- 
ties of  commercial 
carbon  steels  in  the 
normalized  state, 
the  values  in  Table 
1  given  by  Aitchi- 
son^  may  be  cited. 
The  general  ef- 
fect of  manganese 
upon  the  structure, 
and  hence  the  prop- 
erties, of  carbon 
steels  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Howe' 
as  follows: 

Its  effect  on 
the  mechanical 
properties  of  the 
steel  seems  to 
me  in  the  last 
analysis  due  pri- 
marily to  its  re- 
tarding action  on 
the  transforma- 
tions and  on  the 
coalescence  of 
the  microconstit- 
uents  into  pro- 
gressively 
coarser  masses. 
.  .  .  The  retard- 
ing effect  on  the  structural  changes  shows  itself  by 
leading  in  general  (in  carbon  steels)  to  finer  struc- 
ture, finer  ferrite  masses,  finer  network  structure, 
and  finer  pearlite ;  indeed,  probably  often  to  the  re- 
placement of  lamellar  pearlite  with  sorbite.  This 
greater  fineness  leads  to  better  quality  in  general 
and  to  a  higher  elastic  limit  in  particular,  though, 
of  course,  with  a  corresponding  sacrifice  in  ductility. 
The  great  value  of  manganese  for  this  purpose  has 
not  begun  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 


Table  1.— 

-Effect  of  Mange 

nese  on 

Physical  Properties  of  Steel 

- 

Yield 
Point, 

Maximum 
Tensile 
Strength, 

Carbon. 

Manganese, 

Lb.  per 

Lb.  per 

Elongation, 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Sq.  In. 

Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent 

0.21 

0.05 

38,100 

56.000 

42.0 

0.25 

0.85 

56,000 

60,500 

30.0 

0.38 

O.OS 

44,800 

67,200 

35.0 

0.36 

0.58 

58.300 

78,400 

28.0 

0.37 

0.82 

60,500 

96,300 

25.0 

0.49 

0.09 

49,300 

80,600 

0.47 

0.70 

65,000 

94,100 

0.50 

0.80 

67,200 

112,000 

20.0 

•Physicist  and  laboratory  assistant,  respectively. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington.  Published  by 
permission  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

•  R  P.  Neville  and  J.  R.  Cain  :  "The  Preparation 
and  Properties  of  Pure  Iron  Alloys  ;  I,  The  Effect  of 
Carbon  and  Manganese  en  the  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Pure  Iron.  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper, 
forthcoming.  1922.  The  paper  contains  a  rather 
complete  bibliography  on  the  effect  of  manganese  on 
carbon  steels. 


The  series  of  iron-carbon-manganese  alloys  avail- 
able offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the 
structural  changes  in  carbon  steels  which  result  from 
manganese,  a  study  which  on  account  of  the  dearth  of 
information  along  this  line  in  the  technical  literature,  is 
very  desirable.  Although  the  alloys  belong  to  the  ter- 
nary system,  the  most  convenient  and  practical  way 
to  treat  them  so  far  as  their  relation  to  steel  is  con- 
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-L,.    Aitchison.    "Engineering    Steels," 
Van  Nostrand  Co.    (1922). 

'  H  M  Howe :  Topical  Discussion  on  the  Role 
of  the  General  Alloying  Elements  in  the  Alloy  Steels. 
The  R61e  of  Manganese;  A.  S.  T.  M.  Proceedings, 
vol.  17,  p.  5,  1917. 
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C,  0.32  ;  M7i.,  0.003  ; 
Brinetl  hardness,  92 


C,  0.33;  Mn.,  1.33; 
Brinell  hardness,  134 


C,  0.45;  Sfn..  trace; 
Brinell  hardness,  105 


0.46  ;  Mn.,  1.; 
'JcH   hardjiess. 


f'e-  2. — Microstructure  of  Annealed  Alloys  of  Similar  Car- 
bon Content  with  Low  and  with  High  Manganese.  Note  the 
pronounced  difference  In  the  character  of  the  pearlite  which 
results  from  an  increase  in  the  manganese  content.  Reduced 
about  one-fourth  from  an  original  of  500  dia. 

cerned,  is  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the  binary  or 
iron-carbon  series,  with  manganese  as  an  extraneous 
or  added  element.  This  is  the  general  method  used  in 
the  following  discussion. 

The  Materials  Used 

Cmnposition:  In  Fig.  1  are  indicated  the  alloys 
available  for  examination,  grouped  according  to  the  re- 
spective carbon  and  manganese  contents.  One  hundred 
and  two  (102)  alloys  with  carbon  varying  from  0  to  l.G 
per  cent  and  manganese  0  to  2.0  per  cent  were  used. 
Although  the  structures  of  all  of  the  specimens  shown 
were  examined,  photomicrographs  of  only  a  few  have 
been  reproduced  as  types  in  the  following  discussion. 
Such  specimens  have  been  suitably  indicated  in  Fig.  1 
and  the  carbon  and  manganese  content  given  on  the 
respective  micrographs  in  the  different  figures.  The 
results  of  the  complete  chemical  analysis  of  all  the 
specimens  are  given  in  the  reference  cited  in  note  1. 

Treatment:  In  the  previous  investigation,  all  of  thi' 
specimens  were  heat  treated  before  being  tested.  This 
treatment  varied  somewhat  according  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  alloy,  the  aim  being  to  develop  the  highest 
tensile  properties  in  the  normalized  condition.  On 
account  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  ingots,  ap- 
proximately 8  X  IV^  in.,  the  reduction  during  the  me- 
chanical working  of  the  metal  was  not  sufficient  to 
remove  entirely  the  "ingot  structure."  Hence  a  pre- 
liminary annealing  was  given  all  of  the  specimens  after 
being  cut  from  the  rolled  plate  in  order  to  minimize 
any  possible  ingotism  remaining.  The  bars  were  heated 
for  two  hour.9  at  the  annealing  temperature,  which  was 
varied  according  to  carbon  content,  as  follows:  Carbon, 
0  to  0.09  per  cent,  940  deg.  C;  0.10  to  0.29  per  cent 
cent,  900  deg.  C;  0.30  per  cent,  840  deg.  C,  after  which 
they  were  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace. 


Manganese, 

Manganese. 

0  to  0.79 

0  80  to  1.50 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

940 

916 

915 

885 

885 

860 

845 

830 

815 

800 

785 

785 

770 

770 

In  carrying  out  the  normalizing  treatment  which 
followed  the  preliminary  annealing,  allowance  was  made 
for  the  differences  in  both  carbon  and  manganese  con- 
tents.    The  treatments  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 


Table    2. — Normalising   Treatment 
20   mln.   at  required   temperature,   followed   by   air-cooling) 
Temperature,  Deg.  C.  According 
to  Manganese  Content 


Carbon, 
Per  Cent 
0.00-0.09 
0.10-0.19 
0.20-0.29 
0.30-0.44 
0.45-0.59 
0.60-0.74 
0.75-1.50 


In  addition  to  examining  all  the  specimens  in  the 
i\urmalized  condition,  many  of  them  were  re-examined 
:ifter  a  second  or  supplementary  annealing.  Small 
pieces  approximately  15  g.  in  mass,  cut  from  the  ends 
of  broken  tension  specimens  were  packed  in  an  iron 
container  (section  of  3-in.  pipe)  covered  with  amor- 
phous sOica  containing  a  small  amount  of  charcoal  and 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  approximately  750  deg.  C. 
(745  to  765  deg.).  After  a  sojourn  of  one  hour  at  this 
temperature  the  container  and  specimens  were  allowed 
to  cool  rather  slowly  virithin  the  furnace,  one  hour  being 
required  for  the  temperature  to  drop  from  750  to  60O 
deg.  C.  In  this  examination,  since  all  of  the  specimens 
had  received  identical  treatments,  the  effect  of  the  man- 
ganese upon  the  structure  was  much  more  evident  and 
permitted  closer  comparison  than  in  the  same  samples 
after  the  normalizing  treatment. 


C,  0.68  ;  Mn.,  trace; 
Brinell   hardness,   147 


C,  0.67.;  Mn.,  1.17; 
Brine!!   hardness,   225 
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C,   1.28;    Mn..  nil; 
Brinell   hardness,   125 


C.  1.25;  Mn.,  0.82; 
Brine!!   hardness,   154 


f.,  l.iO  ;  Mn.,  1.13  ; 
Brinell   hardness,   171 


<    .    l.,.j  ,   Mn.,  0.004  ; 
Brinell  hardness,  146 

Fig.    3.-^Microstructure    of    Annealed    Alloys    Showing    the 
Changes   Resulting  from   Variations  In   the   Manganese  Con- 
tent In  Specimens  of  Similar  Carbon  Content.     Reduced  about 
one-fourth  from  an  original  of  500  dia. 
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C,  0.59  :  Mn..  1.07  : 
Brincll  hardness,  161 


C.  0.73  :  Mn.,  0.84  : 
BHnell  hardness,  isr 
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C.  0.67;  Mn..  0.86; 
BrinfiJI   hardness,  184 


Btinell  hardness,  125 


state,  the  Brinell  hardness  was  determined,  a  "micro- 
Brinell"  set,  which  employs  a  1/16  in.  diameter  (1.58 
mm.)  ball  and  a  15  kg.  load,  being  used.  The  results 
are  summarized  in  Table  3,  and  the  hardness  has  also 
been  indicated  on  the  micrographs  of  these  alloys. 


3.— Effect 

Carbon, 
Per  Cent 

of  Manganese  on   the 
the  Annealed  Alloys 

Manganese, 
Per  Cent 

Brinell  Hardne 

Brinell 
Hardness 
Number 

0.05 
0.02 

0.27 
1.39 

II 

0.32 
0.33 

O.OOS 
1.33 

92 
134 

0.45 
0.45 

Trace 
1.23 

105 
164 

0.68 
0.67 

Trace 
1.17 

147 
225 

0.67 
0.59 

0.86 
1.07 

184 
161 

0.72 
0.86 
0.82 

0.28 
0.73 
1.33 

127 
184 
184 

0.89 
0.73 

Nil 
0.84 

125 
182 

1.28 
1.25 

Nil 
0.82 

125 
154 

1.58 
1.50 

0.004 
1.13 

146 
171 

C,  0.67;  Mn.,  1.17  ; 
Brinell  hardness,   225 


C,  O.SG;  Mn.,  0.73  : 
Brinell  hardness,  184 


C,  0.72  ;  Mn.,  0.28  ; 
Brinell   hardness,  127 


C,  0.82;  Mn.,  1.33; 
Brinell  hardness.  IS 


Pig.  4. — Microstructure  of  Annealed  Alloys  of  Approximately 
Eutectoid  Composition  Showing  the  Changes  Resulting  from 
Variations  in  Manganese  Content.  See  Fig.  1  for  the  location 
of  eutectoid  line.  Reduced  about  one-fourth  from  an  original 
of  500  dia. 

Structural  Feature  from  Variations  in  Mangenese 

Annealed  Alloys:  In  Figs.  2  and  3  are  shown  the 
structures  of  a  series  of  alloys  of  progressively  increas- 
ing carbon  contents,  each  one  of  which  occurred  in  com- 
bination with  a  low  and  a  high  manganese  content 
(See  Fig.  1).  The  characteristic  influence  of  the  man- 
ganese in  the  steel  which  resulted  in  the  pearlite  being 
in  a  fine  grained  sorbitic  state  rather  than  in  the  coarser 
lamellar  condition  is  very  evident  in  these  micrographs. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  alloys  of  high  manga- 
nese content  is  similar  to  that  which  would  result  in 
the  companion,  that  is,  the  low-manganese,  alloy  if  it 
were  cooled  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  was  used 
here. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  annealed  alloys  indi- 
cated that  manganese  has  very  little  if  any  effect  upon 
the  grain  size  of  the  annealed  material.  This  conclusion 
is  not  in  entire  agreement  with  that  reached  by  Howe'', 
that  manganese  decreases  the  size  of  the  austenite  crys- 
tals and  therefore  the  size  of  ferrite  network  in  the 
annealed  steel  resulting  from  them.  However,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  steels  of  high  manganese  content  when 
cooled  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  for  example  in  normalizing, 
often  are  of  a  much  finer  grain  structure  than  steels 
of  similar  carbon  content  but  lower  in  manganese.  This 
is  the  condition  which  obtains  more  frequently  in  com- 
mercial steels  than  that  shown  by  the  slowly  cooled 
alloys  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and  hence,  may  account  for  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Howe  concerning  the  effect  of 
manganese  upon  grain  size. 

As  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  manganese  upon 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  alloys  in  the  annealed 

»  See  Note  3.   also  H.   M.   Howe.   "Life  History  of 
Network  and  Ferrite  Grains  in  Carbon  Steel,"  A.  S. 
T.  M.  Proc,  11.  p.  365,  1911. 


Change  in  Eutectoid  Ratio:  In  addition  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  pearlite  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  manganese  another  noticeable  structural 
change  is  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  precipitated 
proeutectoid  ferrite  in  all  of  the  alloys  containing  man- 
uanese.  This  condition  implies  a  change  in  the  eutec- 
ioid  ratio,  the  "pearlite  point"  being  gradually  shifted 
to  the  left,  that  is,  to  lower  carbon  percentages,  by  the 
addition  of  manganese.  Further  substantiating  evi- 
dence of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  free  cementite 
may  be  detected  in  alloys  containing  considerable  man- 
Lranese  but  with  a  carbon  content  somewhat  below  the 
eutectoid  composition  of  the  simple  iron-carbon  alloys 
(Fig.  4). 

By  the  examination  of  a  series  of  annealed  speci- 
mens of  approximate  eutectoid  composition  the  location 
of  the  apparent  eutectoid  line  was  determined  and  has 
been  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  4  shows  the  microstruc- 
ture of  the  series  of  eutectoid  alloys  examined  after 
annealing.    The  presence  of  free  ferrite  or  cementite  is 


C,  0.05  :  Mn..  0.27 


C,  0.21 ;  Mn.,  trace 


C  0.02  ;  ilfn.,  0.85 


C,  0.25  ;  Mn.,  0.35 


C,  0.02;  Mn.,  1.39  C,  0.13;  Mn.,  1.07 

Fig.  5. — Microstructural  Changes  Produced  by  Variations  of 
the  Manganese  Content  of  Normalized  Alloys  of  Low  Carbon 
Content.  Note  the  decrease  in  grain  size  with  increasing 
manganese.  Reduced  about  one-fourth  from  an  original  of 
100  dla. 
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the  criterion  used  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  upon 
which  side  of  the  line  the  alloy  should  be  placed.  By 
this  means  the  dotted  line  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  located. 
This  indicates  that  one  per  cent  of  added  manganese 
lowers  the  eutectoid  ratio  to  approximately  0.78  per 
cent  carbon. 

The  line  as  drawn  represents  the  structural  condi- 
tions which  obtain  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
exact  or  theoretical  location  of  the  line  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  uncertainty  since  the  degree  of  annealing 
would  have  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  variations  in  man- 
ganese content  of  each  of  the  different  alloys. 

Normalized  Specimens:  From  the  numerous  speci- 
mens examined  in  the  normalized  condition,  a  few  typi- 
cal samples  of  the  various  grades  according  to  carbon 
content,  were  selected,  micrographs  of  which  have  been 
given  in  Figs.  5,  G  and  7.  In  addition  to  the  character- 
istic effect  of  manganese  upon  the  nature  of  the  pearl- 
ite,  which  was  even  more  evident  here  than  it  was  in 
the  annealed  specimens,  these  micrographs  indicate 
that  the  grain  size  of  hypoeutectoid  steels  when  cooled 
fairly  rapidly,  that  is,  normalized,  is  apparently  con- 
siderably less  in  those  of  high  manganese  content  than 
in  similar  ones  lower  in  manganese.  The  ferrite  masses 
in  the  steels  of  high  manganese  content  are  much 
smaller  and  the  continuity  of  the  pearlite  grains  is 
broken  up  much  more  effectively  than  in  the  similar 
steels  of  lower  manganese  content. 

In  the  high  carbon  steels,  an  increase  in  manganese 
content  leads  to  formation  of  cementite  in  excess  of 
that  which  normally  occurs  in  simple  carbon  steels  of 
the  same  carbon  content.  Instead  of  the  well  defined 
plates,  in  which  form  cementite  often  appears  in  high 
carbon  steels,  manganese  causes  this  constituent  to 
occur  in  very  much  smaller  masses  or  granules.  In 
some  of  the  specimens  prominent  well-defined  streaks 
of  cementite  were  found.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
this  structural  feature  was  a  result  of  the  small-scale 
production  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  alloys  and 
that  it  may  not  be  a  characteristic  effect  of  manganese 
in  general. 

Discussion 

The  effect  of  manganese  in  lowering  the  critical  or 
the  transformation  temperatures  of  steel  is  well  known. 
The  magnitude  of  this  effect  upon  the  Ari  transforma- 
tion in  iron-carbon  alloys  (4  per  cent  carbon  or  above) 
has  been  stated  by  Wust'  to  be  20  to  25  dcg.  C.  for  each 
per  cent  of  manganese  added  provided  the  total  amount 
is  not  in  excess  of  5  per  cent.  The  more  recent  investi- 
gation by  Matsushita'  of  low  carbon  steels  (approxi- 
mately 0.21  per  cent  carbon)  indicates  the  lowering  of 
the  An  temperature  for  each  per  cent  of  added  manga- 
nese, up  to  a  total  of  9.8  per  cent  of  this  element,  to  be 
slightly  less  than  20  deg. 

The  structural  changes  in  the  character  of  the  pearl- 
ite of  the  alloys  previously  described  can,  in  large  meas- 
ure, be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  this  element  upon 
the  transformation  temperatures.  However,  the  fact 
that  all  elements  which  lower  the  Ar,  transformations 
in  steel  do  not  produce  the  same  change  in  structure  of 
the  annealed  pearlite  indicates  that  the  result  is  de- 
pendent to  some  extent  upon  other  factors.  This  char- 
acteristic effect  of  manganese  has  been  well  stated  by 
Howe  (see  note  5)  as  follows:  "Sluggishness  from  low- 
ering the  birth-temperature  of  ferrite  and  pearlite  rein- 
forces sluggishness  due  directly  to  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese." 

Manganese  and  iron  are  completely  isomorphous  and 
hence  form  a  continuous  series  of  solid  solutions.  In  the 
ternary  iron-carbon-manganese  alloys  of  low  carbon 
content  it  is  probable  then  that  at  least  part  of  the 
manganese  exists  in  solid  solution  in  the  ferrite.  Man- 
ganese also  reacts  with  carbon  to  form  a  carbide  corre- 
sponding to  cementite  so  that  in  the  alloys  of  higher 
carbon  content  it  may  be  expected  that  the  manganese 
exists  in  the  form  of  carbide.    Whether  a  double  car- 


n„f'rti«^^o!iJ'^,?'"'*^t-''S;"  EInfluss  des  Mangans 
p    3    (1909)  Eisen-Kohlenstoff"  ;    Sletalturgie,    6. 

dk'T-  Ma'aushlta:  ••Innuence  of  Manganese  on  the 
Physical  Properties  of  Carbon  Steels."  Science  Re- 
?1919)  University.   Sendal,   Japan™    p    79 


bide  of  iron  and  manganese  or  a  mixture  of  the  simple 
carbides  of  the  two  elements  exists  is  still  an  open 
question. 

Although  each  of  these  two  factors,  the  solution  of 
manganese  in  ferrite  and  the  presence  of  a  special  car- 
bide of  this  element,  undoubtedly  has  an  effect  upon  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  steel,  it  appears  very  prob- 
able that  the  structural  effect  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  manganese  is  of  much  greater  importance  in 
this  respect. 

An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  resulting 
from  the  solution  of  manganese  in  ferrite  is  given  by 
the  very  low-carbon  alloys  in  Table  3.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  increase  in  hardness  produced  by  manganese 
in  this  case  was  very  much  less  than  in  those  in  which 


mimmm^ 


C,  O.Sl  ;  iln.,  0.007 


I 


C,  0.41  ;  Mn.,  0.24 


C,  0.82;  Mn..  1.33 


C,  0.46;  Mn.,  1.23 


C,  O.Sl  ;  Mn.,  1.59 


Fig.  6. — Microstructural  Changes  Produced  by  Variations  In 
the  Manganese  Content  of  Normalized  Alloys  of  Medium  and 
of  Eutectoid  Carbon  Content.  Note  the  change  In  grain  size 
of  the  medium  carbon  alloys.  Reduced  about  one-fourth  from 
an  original  of  100  dia. 

more  carbon  was  present  and  hence  a  greater  structural 
difference  existed  between  the  low  and  high  manganese 
alloys. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  manganese  upon  the  grain 
size  of  steel,  conflicting  statements  have  appeared  in 
the  technical  literature.  Howe  (see  note  3)  attributed 
much  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  manganese  in  low  car- 
bon steels  to  a  decrease  in  the  grain  size  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  this  element.  Hoyf  states  that  no 
marked  difference  in  ferrite  grain  size  results  from  the 
presence  of  manganese  in  steel.  The  results  obtained  in 
this  investigation  indicate  that  the  rate  at  which  the 
steel  is  cooled  is  a  very  important  factor  in  this  respect. 
In  the  annealed  alloys  of  high  and  low  manganese  con- 
tent no  noticeable  difference  in  grain-size  could  be  de- 
tected. However,  in  the  same  or  similar  alloys  which 
had  been  given  a  normalizing  treatment  and  hence 
cooled  much  more  rapidly  the  difference  in  grain  size 
was  very  marked,  the  grain-size  being  very  much  less 


»  S.  L.  Hoyt :  "Metalloeraphy  ;  Part  II,  The  Metals 
and  Common  Alloys."  1921.  p.  340. 
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in  those  containing  the  higher  percentages  of  manga- 
nese. The  marked  difference  in  Brinell  hardness  ob- 
served in  the  high  and  low  manganese  alloys  after 
annealing  indicates,  however,  that  any  increase  in  the 
mechanical  properties  as  a  result  of  the  decreased  grain 
size  in  the  materials  of  relatively  high  manganese  con- 
tent is  in  addition  to  the  effects  which  are  induced  di- 
rectly by  the  presence  of  manganese. 

Another  effect  of  manganese  in  steels  is  the  shift  in 
the  eutectoid  ratio  toward  the  left  of  the  diagram,  that 
is,  to  a  lower  percentage  of  carbon.  An  addition  of  1 
per  cent  of  manganese  in  the  iron-carbon  alloys  exam- 
ined, lowered  the  eutectoid  ratio  to  approximately  0.T8 
per  cent  carbon.  This  change  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  value  quoted  by  Hoyt  (see  note  8),  a  lower- 
ing to  0.75  per  cent  carbon  for  2  per  cent  manganese 
being  given  by  him.  The  very  fine  grained  or  sorbitic 
character  of  the  pearlite  in  alloys  containing  consider- 
able manganese  together  with  the  ready  tendency 
toward  spheroidization  of  the  lamellar  pearlite  of  man- 
ganese-free alloys  renders  the  location  of  the  eutectoid 
line  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty.  By  coolinp- 
the  manganese  alloys  from  the  annealing  temperature 
at  a  very  much  slower  rate  than  the  one  employed,  this 
line  might  be  located  somewhat  more  accurately.  How- 
ever, the  position  given  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  1)  repre- 
sents very  closely  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  com- 
mercial practice. 

One  other  practical  effect  of  manganese  in  steel  as 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  micrographs  is  the  decrease 
in  spheroidization  of  the  cementite.  The  large  amount 
of  cementite  remaining  in  the  sorbitic  condition  in  the 
high  carbon  alloys  containing  considerable  manganese 
is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  structure  as  com- 
pared with  similar  low-manganese  alloys  which  received 
the  same  treatment. 

The  value  of  manganese  as  a  strengthening  element 
in  carbon  steels,  particularly  in  those  of  low-carbon 
content,  has  been  emphasized  by  prominent  metallur- 
gists, for  example  Howe,  and  to  some  extent  such  steels 
are  now  used  commercially,  especially  abroad.  While 
the  results  of  structural  examination  alone,  such  as  this 
article  describes,  will  not  permit  of  any  definite  recom- 
mendation in  this  respect,  it  is  very  evident  from  the 
results  described  above  that  by  the  use  of  higher  man- 
ganese contents  than  are  usually  employed,  a  structural 
condition  may  be  obtained  in  low  and  medium  carbon 
steels  which  is  very  much  more  desirable  than  that 
which  obtains  in  a  similar  steel  but  of  lower  manganese 
content  after  having  received  an  identical  treatment. 
The  results  strongly  support  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  at  different  times  concerning  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  higher  manganese  in 
such  steels. 

Summary 

1.  The  investigation,  which  is  part  of  the  general 
study  of  the  iron-carbon-manganese  alloys  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  consisted 
of  a  study  of  the  microstructure  of  a  comprehensive 
series  of  these  alloys.  One  hundred  and  two  alloys  with 
the  carbon  varying  from  0  to  1.60  per  cent  and  manga- 
nese 0  to  2  per  cent  were  used. 

2.  The  effect  of  manganese  as  observed  in  annealed 
alloys,  is  to  confer  upon  the  pearlite  a  very  fine  grained 
or  sorbitic  structure,  even  after  slow  cooling.  The 
relative  amount  of  pearlite  present  is  considerably 
greater  in  the  alloys  of  high  manganese  content  than 
in  corresponding  ones  low  in  this  element.  A  pro- 
nounced increase  in  Brinell  hardness  of  the  annealed 
alloys  accompanies  the  change  in  structure  produced 
by  the  addition  of  manganese. 

3.  The  addition  of  manganese  causes  a  shift  in  the 
eutectoid  ratio  toward  lower  carbon  content.  One  per 
cent  of  manganese  lowers  it  to  approximately  0.78  per 
cent  carbon. 

4.  In  the  normalized  alloys,  a  pronounced  decrease 
in  grain  size  was  found  in  those  of  higher  manganese 
contents,  in  addition  to  the  structural  effects  mentioned 
above.  In  the  annealed  specimens  no  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  grain  size  was  detected  for  high  and  low  man- 
ganese content  in  alloys  of  any  given  carbon  content. 

5.  The  well  known  effect  of  manganese  in  lowering 


the  transformation  temperatures  of  the  materials  will 
account  in  part  for  the  observed  structural  changes. 
It  appears  also  that  manganese  renders  steel  more 
"sluggish"  and  less  responsive  to  structural  changes 
than  many  of  the  other  elements  which  produce  a  sim- 
ilar lowering  of  the  critical  temperatures. 

6.  While  the  results  of  the  structural  examination 
will  not  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  concerning  the 
use  of  manganese  as  a  strengthening  element  in  steel, 
the  results  obtained  strongly  support  previous  recom- 
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C,  1.44  ;  Mn.,  1.36 
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Fig.  7. — Microstructural  Changes  in  Normalized  High  Carbon 
Alloys  Resulting  from  Variations  in  the  Manganese  Content. 
Note  the  gradual  increase  in  amount  and  change  in  character 
of  the  cementite.  Reduced  about  one-fourth  from  an  original 
of  100  dia. 

mendations  which  have  been  made  by  different  metal- 
lurgists concerning  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
the  use  of  higher  manganese,  particularly  in  low  and 
medium  carbon  steels. 


Purchasing  Agency  Will  Move  from  Washing- 
ton to  Chicago 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Announcement  has  been 
made  by  J.  W.  Cain,  manager  of  purchases,  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  that  its  consolidated 
purchasing  agency  will  be  removed,  effective  Dec.  1, 
from  Washington  to  616-618  Railway  Exchange,  Chi- 
cago. The  reason  assigned  is  that  business  now  being 
handled  by  the  agency  has  increased  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  be  more  cen- 
trally located,  both  geographically  and  industrially. 
The  association  also  is  completing  plans  for  a  finance 
corporation  through  which  gasoline  passenger  motor 
cars  may  be  acquired  by  member  lines  and  others  under 
a  lease  purchase  contract.  It  is  believed  that  this  will 
be  a  great  help  to  a  large  number  of  railroad  com- 
panies, which  have  found  difficulty  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  motor  equipment  on  this  basis. 
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FAVORS  SHIP  SUBSIDY 


Mr.  Schwab  Speaks  Earnestly  in  Support  of  Up- 
building the  Merchant  Marine 

Washington,  Nov.  21.— Before  he  took  the  stand 
last  Friday  morning  to  testify  in  the  Pittsburgh  base 
case,  Chairman  Charles  M.  Schwab  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  was,  as  is  always  the  case  when  occa- 
sion permits  it,  surrounded  by  newspaper  correspond- 
ents. He  was  in  his  usual  happy  mood  and  talked  to 
the  newspaper  men  freely  about  current  topics.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  took  occasion  to  strongly  sup- 
port ship  subsidy  legislation.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  farmers  objected  to  it,  because 
it  is  as  important  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  on  the  seaboard.  He  said  that  it  is  necessary 
that  this  country  build  up  its  own  merchant  fleet  and 
that  to  do  so  a  subsidy  is  required.  Mr.  Schwab  pointed 
out  that  foreign  countries  have  built  up  their  merchant 
fleets  on  this  basis  and  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  do  likewise. 

It  was  declared  by  Mr.  Schwab  that  immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  would  give  a  strong  impetus 
to  American  business.  Deploring  the  lack  of  American 
vessels  that  existed  until  their  construction  was  forced 
by  the  war,  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  Bethlehem  corpo- 
ration was  compelled  to  give  contracts  abroad  to  for- 
eign ships  to  carry  iron  ore,  because  thei-e  were  no 
American  ships  available. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  on  the  same  footing,"  he  said,  "un- 
less we  get  our  shipping  on  the  same  basis  as  theirs. 
We  are  the  workshop  of  the  world.  We  are  the  fnod- 
shop  of  the  world.  And  it  is  nothing  less  than  absurd 
not  to  help  our  own  ships  in  getting  a  fair  share  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  margin  between  good  business 
and  bad  business  is  only  a  few  per  cent.  Exports  can 
furnish  this  margin,  and  a  strong  and  resourceful  mer- 
chant marine  would  make  a  tremendous  difference  in 
the  aspect  of  American  business." 

Mr.  Schwab  said  that  although  business  conditions 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world  are  un- 
settled, there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  call  any  world  economic  conference.  He  ex- 
pressed firm  belief  in  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
founders  of  this  country  in  opposition  to  entangling 
alliances  with  foreign  countries.  Pointing  out  that  this 
nation  has  vast  natural  resources,  which  should  be 
turned  into  gold,  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  while  he  believed 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  helpful  attitude  toward 
other  nations,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  should  be  held 
responsible  for  world  conditions. 


Lackawanna  Building  Plans 

Buffalo,  Nov.  20.— Charles  M.  Schwab,  chair- 
man Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  President  E.  G. 
Grace,  inspected  the  Lackawanna  mills  last  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Schwab  stated  that  in  line  with  the  expenditure 
of  $15,000,000  at  Lackawanna,  would  be  included  the 
erection  of  more  than  1000  dwellings  for  the  workers. 
He  expressed  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna properties. 


Specifications  for  Safes  Considered 

Washi.mcton,  Nov.  21.— The  tentative  draft  of  the 
standard  specifications  for  fireproof  safes  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Government  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  last  Friday  with  repre- 
sentatives of  safe  manufacturers.  The  preparation  of 
these  specifications  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  the 
Federal  Specifications  Board,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  prepares  tentative  specifications  and  then  in- 
vites manufacturers'  representatives  to  express  their 
opinion.  After  careful  consideration  of  all  points  of 
view  these  specifications  are  adopted  and  are  then 
mandatory  on  all  Government  departments. 

Fireproof  safes,  by  these  specifications,  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  fire 


they  will  be  expected  to  withstand.  The  meeting  was 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  requirements  of  the 
four  types  of  safes  and  with  various  details  of  con- 
struction. 

All  manufacturers  will  be  invited  to  submit  bids 
on  the  basis  of  these  specifications  and  the  successful 
competitor  will  be  awarded  the  contract  for  all  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  safes  of  that  type  for  one  year 
only.  Tentative  specifications  will  be  revised  and 
copies  of  the  plans  sent  to  manufacturers  for  their 
criticism. 


Increasing  Output  of  Coal 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Returns  on  carloadings  at 
mines  for  the  week  Nov.  13-18  indicate  13,200,000  net 
tons  of  coal  were  produced,  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  Of  this  quantity  11,100,000  tons  was  soft 
coal  and  2,100,000  was  anthracite. 

The  estimated  cumulative  production  of  bituminous 
coal  this  year  to  Nov.  11,  inclusive,  stands  at  332,- 
GGS.OOO  tons,  which  is  21,541,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921;  137,- 
385,000  tons,  or  29  per  cent  less  than  in  1920;  77,- 
734,000  tons,  or  19  per  cent  less  than  in  1919;  177,- 
534,000  tons,  or  35  per  cent  less  than  in  1918,  and 
143.856,000  tons,  or  30  per  cent  less  than  in  1917. 

The  cumulative  output  of  beehive  coke  during  1922 
to  Nov.  11  stood  at  6,051,000  net  tons.  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  four  years  preceding  it  was  as 
follows:  1921,  4,715,000;  1920,  18,462,000;  1919,  16,- 
974,000;    1918,  27,106,000. 


Continuous  Annealing  Furnaces  for  Sheets 

(CoTiclttded  from  page  1342) 


which  distributes  the  coal  to  steel  bins  near  the  point  of 
consumption. 

Fuel  is  fed  to  the  furnaces  by  small  screw  feeders 
direct  connected  to  motors,  the  coal  being  delivered  into 
the  air  blast  in  the  proper  proportion.  Each  sheet  and 
pair  furnace  has  a  separate  4-ton  steel  fuel  bin  located 
back  of  it  along  the  side  wall  of  the  building.  The 
fuel  is  carried  underground  in  3-in.  feed  pipes  from  the 
bins  to  the  furnaces.  Each  combination  furnace  has 
one  burner  located  at  the  back  of  the  furnace.  The 
annealing  furnaces  are  supplied  from  a  20-ton  fuel  bin 
located  at  the  side  cd  the  furnaces.  Eight  Wz-'m.  and 
3-in.  supply  lines  lead  from  the  bin  to  the  furnaces, 
each  furnace  having  four  combustion  chambers  beneath 
the  floor,  with  one  burner  in  each  chamber. 

The  sheet  mills  are  driven  by  a  1600-hp.  28  in.  x  36 
in.  twin  duplex  condensing  and  reversing  Uniflow  en- 
gine built  by  the  Nordberg  Mfg.  Co.  and  located  be- 
tween the  mill  stands.  A  5  to  1  herringbone  reduction 
gear  supplied  by  the  Falk  Co.  reduces  the  speed  from 
150  to  30  r.p.m.,  at  which  the  rolls  are  driven.  The 
fly  wheel  is  13  ft.  in  diameter  and  28  in.  wide  and,  with 
the  main  shaft,  weighs  50  tons.  The  main  gear  is  16 
ft.  in  diameter.  A  750-hp.  Uniflow  engine  drives  a 
350-kw.  alternating  current  General  Electric  gen- 
erator that  supplies  current  for  operating  the  pow- 
dered coal  plant  and  blowers.  A.  175-hp.  Crocker- 
Wheeler  direct  current  generator  furnishes  elec- 
tricity for  the  cranes  and  for  the  motors  that  oper- 
ate the  screw  feeders  that  deliver  fuel  to  the  furnaces 
and  a  60-kw.  generator  that  supplies  current  for  light- 
ing. Steam  is  supplied  by  two  450-hp.  water  tube 
boilers  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  50-acre  site  on  the  main 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  assuring  good 
shipping  facilities.  It  has  a  capacity  of  5000  to  6000 
tons  per  month  in  black  and  galvanized  sheets  in  12  to 
30  gages,  and  in  widths  to  40  in. 

The  .A.shtabula  Steel  Co.  was  organized  in  1920 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  and  its  plant 
was  placed  in  operation  late  the  past  summer.  Robert 
Lock  is  president.  Other  officers  include,  H.  M.  Kunkle, 
treasurer;  W.  J.  Kunkel,  assistant  treasurer;  T.  J.  Ren- 
nick,  secretary  and  Severn  P.  Ker,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  sales. 


Layout  for  Electric  Tool  Steel  Plant 

Efficient  Arrangement  of  Buildings  and  Equipment,  Partic- 
ularly the  Melting  Department — Storage  of 
Scrap  and  Ferroalloys 

BY   MERLE  W.  CARUTHERS* 


THE  manufacture  of  tool  steels  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace is  receiving  added  impetus  and,  by  the  use 
of  proper  forethought  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
melting  department  and  storage  facilities,  it  is  possible 
to  surpass  the  highest  efficiency  previously  obtained. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  any  set  rules 
that  can  be  universally  followred,  but  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  following  article  to  present  a  layout  that 
combines  the  good  points  found  in  a  number  of  in- 
stallations. 

Steel  Scrap  Storage 

The  question  of  storage  for  melting  scrap  is  obvi- 
ously an  important  one.  It  is  the  condition  of  the 
scrap,  with  regard  to  corrosion  when  charged  into  the 


ter  what  precautions  are  taken  to  "tap"  under  a  high 
reducing  atmosphere,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  steel  free  from  gases  and  the  use  of  rusty  scrap 
necessarily  increases  the  danger  of  getting  a  finished 
product  that  is  not  thoroughly  deoxidized. 

The  extra  precautions  taken  to  make  a  fine  quality 
steel  from  rusty  scrap  also  consume  extra  time  which 
could  be  used  for  increased  tonnage  if  unrusted  scrap 
that  had  been  stored  under  covered  sheds  were  used. 
Consider  the  amount  of  ice  and  snow  which  will  cling 
to  scrap  when  exposed  to  the  winter  seasons  with  the 
impending  danger  of  explosions  resulting  from  its  use 
and  the  fact  that  large  steel  mills  working  on  a  quan- 
tity production  basis  still  consider  it  prudent  to  cover 
their  stores  of  melting  scrap.    The  feasibility  of  having 


Suggested  Plan  Which  Represents  an  Ideal  One  tor  an  Electric  Tool  Steel  Plant 


furnace,  which  determines  the  amount  of  refining  of 
the  bath  necessary,  the  quality  of  the  steel  produced 
and  the  life  obtained  from  the  furnace  refractories. 
These  factors,  of  course,  govern  the  cost  of  the  finished 
bar  and  their  control  minimize  factory  cost. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  analysis  of  any 
tool  steel  does  not  definitely  guarantee  that  the  steel 
will  be  suited  for  the  purpose  intended  even  if  the 
chemical  composition  required  by  the  purchaser  has 
been  met.  Quality  starts  farther  back  than  the  ladle 
tests  or  the  check  analyses  taken  from  the  finished  bar 
by  the  purchaser.  The  selection  and  storage  of  the 
raw  materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  charge  are  im- 
portant steps  in  the  production  of  quality  tool  steel. 

Covered  sheds  should  be  used  for  the  storage  of 
steel  scrap.  Excessively  rusty  steel  not  only  fails  to 
yield  a  proper  percentage  of  its  weight  when  melted, 
but  forms  a  bath  that  is  very  high  in  oxides.  These 
oxides  should  be  reduced  to  insure  the  making  of  a 
sound  steel  in  any  case  and,  when  present  in  large 
quantities,  the  time  and  materials  necessary  to  bring 
about  proper  refinement  are  immoderate  and  conse- 
quently cause  a  higher  priced  steel  without  an  accom- 
panying enhancement  in  quality. 

On  the  contrary,  the  quality  is  decreased  by  using 
a  great  quantity  of  highly  oxidized  scrap,  for  no  mat- 


covered  sheds  for  steel  scrap  storage  will  be  more  fully 
realized. 

The  life  of  the  furnace  refractories  is  shortened  by 
an  appreciable  amount  when  the  charge  in  the  furnace 
consi^sts  of  highly  oxidized  material,  the  increased 
volume  of  oxides  making  the  ordinary  scouring  action 
on  the  lining  and  roof  even  more  severe  and  hence 
the  furnace  is  repaired  more  often.  This,  of  course, 
means  increased  cost  of  repairs  and  consequent  loss 
of  time. 

The  position  of  standard  and  narrow  gage  tracks,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  has  been  selected  to  permit 
the  unloading  of  the  incoming  scrap  and  the  loading 
of  the  charge  for  the  furnace  to  be  performed  by  the 
same  crane  and,  if  necessary,  without  even  placing  the 
scrap  in  storage.  This  last  feature  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable when  it  is  desirable  to  mix  heavy  ajid  light 
scrap  for  the  charge  without  having  the  crane  cover 
too  much  distance  in  doing  so.  It  is  convenient  to  have 
the  track  scales  for  weighing  charges  situated  in  the 
scrap  shed  so  that  cars  or  bogies,  when  on  the  scales, 
may  be  served  by  the  crane  and  the  exact  weight  de- 
sired can  be  furnished  without  having  to  make  any 
"shifts." 

Mold  Storage 

A  portion  of  the  shed  which  is  used  for  steel  scrap 
storage  may  also  be  used  for  the  storing  of  new  molds 
and  sizes  not  in  use.     In  the  first  place,  the  handling 
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of  them  by  the  crane  means  that  any  desired  number 
can  be  obtained  on  a  short  notice,  whereas,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  move  them  by  laborers  using  skids  and 
bars,  the  time  required  to  get  out  the  same  number  as 
by  the  crane  would  obviously  be  greatly  increased. 
Also,  the  molds  would  be  kept  free  from  rust  by  being 
stored  under  a  covered  shed.  When  split  molds  are 
used,  it  is  good  practice  to  coat  the  inside  surface  with 
pitch  or  some  other  suitable  protective  coatings.  The 
coatings  are  burned  off  when  the  molds  are  used  for 
the  first  time  and  the  molds  have  thus  been  preserved 
and  the  surface  prevented  from  becoming  pitted  by 
rust. 

Melting  Platform 

The  illustration  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
nace or  furnaces,  melter's  office,  bins  and  rest  room 
which  make  for  an  efficient  operation  of  the  furnace. 
The  question  of  rest  room  should  not  be  overlooked,  as 
there  are  times  when  the  furnace  men,  and  particularly 
the  pit  men  and  ladlemen,  can  rest  for  a  while,  and 
if  a  room  is  provided  near  their  place  of  work  it  will 
be  more  attractive  than  to  crawl  off  into  some  hiding 
place  where  they  may  be  hard  to  find  when  needed. 
This,  of  course,  applies  generally  to  men  working  at 
night. 

The  installation  of  shower  baths  in  the  rest  room  af- 
fords a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  the  majority  of  men 
working  in  the  melting  department  and  their  cost 
would  be  justified  by  the  benefits  derived  through  better 
health  of  the  employees.  One  of  the  large  steel  mills 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  installed  four  showers  in  one 
of  their  open-hearth  departments,  employing  approxi- 
mately 200  men,  and  they  are  used  to  capacity  with  a 
waiting  line  at  every  change  of  shifts.  It  is  probably 
impossible  to  determine  just  how  much  good  is  derived 
from  them,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  better  health 
is  enjoyed  by  the  men  who  use  them  regularly. 

The  melter's  office  should  be  built  close  to  the  fur- 
nace and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the 
accommodation  of  as  few  persons  as  necessary.  An 
error  made  in  the  amount  of  additiono  .^  oe  made 
would,  no  doubt,  mean  a  "lost  heat." 

The  storage  bins  for  fire  brick,  dolomite,  loam, 
fluorspar,  coke  breeze,  lime,  nozzle  and  stopper  brick 
and  electrodes  should  be  built  so  that  a  standard  gage 
car  could  be  unloaded  directly  into  them.  It  is  well 
to  have  them  under  the  same  roof  as  the  furnace  so  that 
material  can  be  transported  from  them  to  the  furnace 
without  great  difficulty  and  without  being  exposed 
to  inclement  weather. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  materials  such  as  fire  and 
silica  brick,  electrodes  and  nozzle  and  stopper  brick, 
that  absorb  frost  readily,  are  stored  where  they  are 
protected  in  some  degree  from  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments. Electrodes  and  electrode  joints  should  receive 
special  consideration  along  this  line  as  excessive  elec- 
trode breakage  will  result  from  using  those  which  have 
become  frosted.  They  should  also  be  stored  where  no 
rain  can  beat  in  on  them  as  moisture  is  almost  as  in- 
jurious as  frost  with  regard  to  breakage. 

Furnace  Pit 

The  pit  in  front  of  the  furnace  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  ample  room  is  given  for  the  receiving  of 
a  ladle  larger  than  the  rated  furnace  capacity.  A 
heat  is,  at  all  times,  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  pit  and  the 
larger  the  pit  the  more  readily  can  any  scrap  be  re- 
moved from  it.  The  walls  and  bottom  should  be  re- 
mforced  with  concrete  and  a  liberal  radius  should  be 
allowed  where  the  side  intersects  the  bottom.  This  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  add  to  the  ease  with  which  steel, 
which  has  entered  the  pit  in  a  liquid  state,  can  be  re- 
moved after  solidification.  For  this  same  reason  it  is 
good  practice  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pit  with  a  layer 
of  loam  about  2  in.  thick. 

It  is  desirable,  when  possible,  to  have  the  melting 
platform,  furnace  with  control  panels,  bins,  etc  ele- 
vated about  10  ft.  above  the  pouring  platform,  but  the 
expense  of  such  an  arrangement  is  sometimes  consid- 
ered inadvisable.  In  case  the  melting  and  pouring  plat- 
forms are  on  two  separate  levels,  it  is  obviously  unnec- 
essary to  have  a  pit,  as  the  ladle  for  receiving  the  heat 


can    rest   upon    its    trunnions,   supported    by   standards 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  ladle  for  this  purpose. 

Ferroalloy  Storage 

The  cost  of  ferroalloys  and  the  ease  with  which 
some  of  them  can  be  mistaken  for  each  other  makes 
it  expedient  that  they  be  kept  in  bins  in  a  general  stor- 
age room  made  especially  for  them.  This  will  also  have 
a  psychological  effect  upon  men  held  responsible  for 
getting  the  alloys  to  the  furnace,  as  the  more  orderly 
the  condition  of  the  storage  house  the  more  care  will 
be  taken  in  keeping  them  in  separate  piles  about  the 
furnace. 

The  writer  recently  visited  a  steel  mill  using  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferrochromium  and  noticed  a  pile  con- 
taining approximately  IV2  tons  of  what  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance to  be  either  ferromanganese  or  ferrochromium. 
Upon  making  inquiry  it  developed  that  an  inexperi- 
enced laborer  had  mixed  1100  lb.  of  ferromanganese 
with  a  pile  of  ferrochromium  and  the  resultant  mix- 
ture was  of  no  use  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  no  heats 
were  made  at  that  plant  using  those  amounts  of  man- 
ganese and  chromium  in  combination. 

This  is  an  example  of  carelessness  that  is  not  un- 
common around  a  steel  mill  and,  although  the  amounts 
involved  in  this  case  are  larger  than  are  required  in  an 
electric  furnace  tool  steel  mill,  it  still  remains  a  fact 
that  setting  the  right  example  for  some  workmen  in 
maintaining  orderly  looking  storage  houses  has  a  de- 
cidedly lasting  and  desired  effect  upon  the  men  taking 
materials  from  them. 

The  making  of  quality  steels  by  the  electric  furnace 
process  necessitates  the  running  of  preliminary  analysis 
on  such  elements  as  carbon,  manganese,  chromium,  etc., 
and  the  holding  of  the  heat  in  the  furnace  until  the 
results  of  the  laboratory  have  been  received.  When 
the  laboratory  is  near  to  the  furnace,  much  time  can 
be  saved. 

Ingot  Storage 

Ingot  storage  facilities  should  be  arranged  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  bury  ingots  hot  in  a  pit  if  desired  or  to 
store  them  cold  in  piles.  Heat  numbers  should  be 
stamped  or  marked  legibly  on  each  ingot  and  the  in- 
gots should  be  piled  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  their 
identity  outward  and  easily  obtained. 

G«neral  Remarks 

Tests  which  are  being  made  from  day  to  day  to  de- 
termine the  physical  properties  of  different  grades  of 
tool  steels  show  that  one  company's  steel  may  be  of 
higher  quality  than  another's,  although  they  have,  in 
all  probability,  bought  their  alloys  according  to  the 
same  specification,  used  the  same  grade  of  scrap,  melted 
to  the  same  chemical  composition,  and  cogged  their  in- 
gots at  the  same  rate  of  reduction  and  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  company  has  learned  that  quality  must  be  in- 
jected at  every  stage  of  manufacture,  while  the  second 
company,  overlooking  this  fact,  has  only  met  the  chem- 
ical requirements. 

We  are  slowly  realizing  that  hit  or  miss  methods 
have  no  place  in  present  day  steel  manufacture  and  also 
that  the  physical  requirements  of  any  tool  steel  are  far 
more  important  than  the  chemical  composition.  It 
remains  for  some  standard  testing  apparatus  to  be  de- 
signed that  will  reveal  the  true  requirements  of  tool 
steel  and,  until  that  time  comes,  our  greatest  safe- 
guard against  poor  quality  is  by  using  steels  that  have 
been  made  by  up-to-date  manufacturers  using  up-to- 
date  methods  and  equipments,  and  controlled  by  up-to- 
date  supervision  and  design. 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  plant,  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weir- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  which  for  several  weeks  has  been  operat- 
ing at  two-thirds  of  capacity,  went  on  a  full  time  and 
capacity  basis  Nov.  20. 


Scottdale  furnace,  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  was  blown  in  Nov.  17,  after  having  been  down  since 
the  latter  part  of  1920. 
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COUPLING  BORING  MACHINE 

Bores  Ends  of  Casiii;;  Coiipliiif:  Simultaiieoiisly — 

Hopper  Fced-Cliuck  and   l>oailing  Mechanism 

Automatic 

A  machine  of  the  horizontal  type,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  designed  for  boring  casing 
couplings,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Bullard  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport.  The  capacity  is  for  work  6'^  to 
12%  in.,  a  change  in  chuck  jaws  and  tool  heads  being 
required  for  each  size. 

The  coupling  is  held  stationary  in  a  pneumatically 
operated  universal  two-jaw  chuck  located  in  the  center 
of  the  bed.  It  is  bored  from  both  ends  simultaneously, 
the  tool  heads  on  the  boring  spindles  being  designed  to 
hold  single-point  tools  for  the  taper  bore  as  well  as  tools 
for  the  recess  at  each  end.  'Tools  for  machining  the 
coupling  to  length  and  turning  the  radius  of  chamfer 


coupling.  During  the  latter  stages  of  the  tapering  cut, 
the  recess  in  each  end  of  the  coupling  is  bored  and  the 
coupling  is  faced  to  length  and  chamfered  or  rounded 
on  the  outside  diameter  at  each  end.  Upon  completion 
of  the  cutting,  the  heads  are  rapidly  returned  to  the 
initial  position,  the  chuck  is  opened  and  the  finished 
work  ejected.    All  operations  then  automatically  repeat. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  an  adjustable-speed  10  to 
25  hp.  motor,  mounted  on  top  of  tho  machine.  A  5  hp. 
constant-speed  motor  at  the  opposite  end  is  used  for 
the  circulating  pump  for  the  cutting  lubi  leant,  and  for 
the  rapid  power  traverse  motion  of  the  tool  heads.  Mag- 
netic remote  control  for  starting  and  stopping  can  be 
provided  for  the  main  driving  motor.  The  connection 
between  the  main  drive  motor  and  driving  shaft  is  by 
gearing. 

The  feed  mechanism  includes  provision  within  cer- 
tain limits,  by  means  of  change  gears,  for  change  of 
the  rate  of  feed  per  revolution  of  the  boring  spindles. 
The  forward  movement  of  the  boring  heads  is  divided 


on  each  end  are  also  mounted  in  these  heads.  The  spin- 
dles revolve  in  opposite  directions  and  are  mounted  in 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  bed,  and  driven  from  a  common 
motor.  The  boring  spindle  heads  are  fed,  as  units,  by 
barrel  cams  mounted  on  a  common  shaft  within  the  bed. 

Couplings  are  "delivered  to  the  chuck  by  a  chute  or 
hopper  and,  when  finished,  are  ejected  from  the  chuck 
into  a  receptacle  provided.  The  chuck  and  the  loading 
mechanism  are  operated  automatically,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  feeding  movement  of  the  spindles  by 
means  of  an  adjustable  timing  mechanism  mounted  on 
the  feed  camshaft.  The  path  of  the  taper  boring  tools 
is  controlled  by  a  form  bar  within  each  boring  spindle, 
these  bars  being  removable  for  changing.  Tool  heads 
may  be  quickly  removed  from  the  spindle  ends.  The 
tools,  mounted  in  the  tool  heads,  are  %  in.  square  sec- 
tion and  are  independently  adjustable   and  removable. 

In  operating  the  machine  the  taper  form  bars  in  the 
boring  spindles  are  advanced  to  the  operating  position 
and  the  tool  heads  rapidly  advanced  to  the  point  where 
the  cut  begins.  The  feed  mechanism  is  engaged  and 
the  heads  are  advanced  at  predetermined  rate  of  feed. 
One  head,  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other,  finishes  its 
cut  to  the  center  of  the  coupling  and  then  recedes  to 
make  room  for  the  opposite  head  which  feeds  slightly 
beyond  the  center  of  the  coupling,  thus  forming  a  fin- 
ished junction  of  the  two  tapers  at  the  center  of  the 


Casing  Coupling  Boring  Ma- 
chine. Tlie  line  drawing  shows 
the  standard  section  of  the 
couplings,  which  are  held  sta- 
tionary and  bored  from  both 
ends  simultaneously.  The  chuck 
and  loading  mechanisms  are 
operated    automatically 


into  two  phases,  the  rapid  advance  to  the  point  of  cut 
whe;e  cut  begins;  and  feed  movement  at  predetermined 
rate.  At  the  end  of  the  cutting  stroke  the  heads  are 
returned  rapidly  to  the  initial  position.  The  change 
from  rapid  advance  to  feed  movement  is  by  the  location 
of  a  dog,  adjustable  for  various  coupling  lengths. 

Features  of  construction  include  alloy  steel,  heat- 
treated  gears  and  feed  cams  of  steel.  Spindle  and  shaft 
bearings  are  bronze  bushed  and  large  ball  bearing  is 
provided  for  spindle  thrust.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  lubrication.  The  tool  heads  form  self-contained 
reservoirs,  within  which  the  driving  gears  revolve, 
carrying  the  oil  to  ducts  that  lead  to  the  main  spindle 
bearings.  The  feed  cams  are  immersed  in  individual 
reservoirs.  Special  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  cutting  lubricant  into  the  machine  or  its 
working  parts.  The  cutting  lubrication  system  includes 
a  steel  pan  at  the  base  into  which  the  lubricant  and 
chips  are  returned.     A  chip  receptacle  is  provided. 

The  boring  spindles  are  8  in.  in  diameter  and  their 
speeds  range  from  10  to  40  r.p.m.  The  total  movement 
of  each  tool  head  is  9%  in.  Feeds  may  be  selectively  set 
within  limits  of  0.025  in.  to  0.075  in.  per  revolution. 
Change  gears  are  included  for  three  rates  of  feed  for 
each  head.  The  weight  of  the  machine,  not  including 
motor,  is  approximately  24,000  lb.  and  the  actual  pro- 
jected floor  space,  in  operation,  is  12  by  5  ft. 


Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Schwab  Give  Testimony 

Defend  Pittsburgh  Base  as  Convenient  Method  of  Quotation 

— Pools,  Dinners  and  Previous  Investigations 

Again  Reviewed 


BY  L.  W.  MOFFETT 


Washington,  Nov.  18. — In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission hearing  of  the  Pittsburgh  base  case,  Chairman 
Charles  M.  Schwab  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
was  on  the  stand  a  little  more  than  one  hour  Friday 
morning,  and  was  examined  by  Attorney  Steinhauer  of 
the  commission.  His  testimony,  however,  was  e.xtremely 
general  in  character.  Often,  he  was  unable  to  recall 
details  of  matters  brought  to  his  attention  and  fre- 
quently was  non-committal.  As  explained  by  Mr. 
Schwab  himself,  many  of  the  details  which  related  to 
practices  in  the  steel  trade  when  he  was  associated  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  president,  or 
in  days  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, when  he  was  associated  with  Andrew  Car- 
negie, had  escaped  his  memory.  As  to  detailed  selling 
methods  of  the  Bethlehem  company,  he  said  he  was  not 
familiar.  The  great  majority  of  the  questions  put  to 
him  related  to  old  pools,  the  manner  of  fixing  steel  rail 
prices,  etc. 

Mr.  Schwab  told  Mr.  Steinhauer  that  he  had  no 
definite  occupation,  that  he  is  nominally  chairman  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  but  practically  a  retired 
steel  man.  The  description,  however,  sti'iking  the  good- 
sized  number  of  spectators  as  being  humorous,  really 
was  intended  to  be  serious,  although  stated  by  Mr. 
Schwab  in  his  characteristically  good-natured  way.  It 
did  reveal  the  fact  that  he  is  not  actively  associated 
with  the  operating  and  selling  conditions  in  the  trade. 

Pools  Not  Always  Successful 

Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  Mr.  Schwab  if  a  buyer  of 
steel  at  the  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Coi-poration  would  have  to  pay  the  Pittsburgh 
base  price.  Mr.  Schwab  replied  that  he  assumed  the 
price  would  be  quoted  on  the  Pittsburgh  base,  but  ex- 
plained that  he  has  not  been  buying  and  selling  for 
years  and  therefore  could  not  make  a  definite  reply. 
But  he  did  take  occasion  to  state  as  had  been  stated  by 
Judge  Gary  and  other  witnesses  that  the  Pittsburgh 
base  does  not  mean  price  fixing  but  it  is  a  convenient 
method  of  quotations.  Mr.  Steinhauer  read  from  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Schwab  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's dissolution  suit  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  attempted  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Schwab  on  details  of  his  testimony,  but  Mr. 
Schwab  said  that  he  could  not  recall  precisely  what  he 
had  said  so  long  ago.  Asked  by  Mr.  Steinhauer  as  to 
whether  the  pools  of  the  old  days  were  always  success- 
ful, as  price  combinations,  Mr.  Schwab  replied  that  they 
were  not  and  said  that  the  idea  was  to  get  fair  prices 
but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  prices  that  were  too 
low.  He  said  that  the  pools  did  not  prevent  cutting  of 
prices  but  that  they  endeavored  to  do  so.  He  expressed 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  pools  stabilized  prices 
fairly  well.  He  also  humorously  volunteered  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  been  the  originator  of  most  of  the 
plate  pools. 

Judge  Gary's  Testimony 

In  many  respects  the  testimony  of  Judge  Gary  when 
he  reappeared  on  the  stand  last  Wednesday  was  like 
that  he  had  given  the  previous  week.  Attorney  Stein- 
hauer's  questions  were  often  mere  repetitions  of  ques- 
tions he  had  asked  before  and  many  of  them  also  were 
either  based  on  hypothetical  conditions  or  assumed  mat- 
ters that  are  so  fundamental  that  they  really  answered 
themselves.  Judge  Gary,  however,  maintaining  good 
humor  and  patience,  again  testified  frankly  and  fully. 
Attorney  Steinhauer  particularly  questioned  Judge 
Gary  as  to  his  statements  regarding  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  controlling  the  market  and  the  fact  that 


the  Pittsburgh  base  plan  is  beneficial  to  consumers  as 
well  as  to  producers. 

Judge  Gary  was  asked  about  testimony  that  when 
operations  were  down  to  25  to  30  per  cent  of  capacity 
in  sheets  for  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, how  it  was  able  to  maintain  the  Pittsburgh  base 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Judge  Gary  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  pre- 
cise condition  in  the  sheet  industry,  but  said  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  trying  to  steady  prices  generally  by 
preventing  them  from  going  to  ruinous  levels.  He  said 
that  temporarily  conditions  might  have  gone  contrary 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  but  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  know  the  full  circumstances  before 
explaining  the  situation.  He  stated  that  some  competi- 
tors had  put  prices  down  below  the  cost  and  cut  wages. 
He  said  that  he  was  free  to  admit  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  tried  at  times  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  tcy 
disregard  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  order  to 
keep  prices  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  level. 

"We  do  not  believe,"  said  Judge  Gary,  "in  raising- 
prices  to  an  unconscionable  basis  or  in  selling  at  ruin- 
ous prices.  In  such  cases  sometimes  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  temporarilj'  suspended.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  controls."  He  said 
that  some  corporations,  like  the  Steel  Corporation,  will 
hold  prices  down  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  can 
get  higher  prices.  It  is  a  question  of  ethics.  Judge  Gary 
observed,  but,  he  repeated,  sooner  or  later  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  bring  the  market  to  its  equi- 
librium because  neither  the  seller  nor  buyer  is  smart 
enough  to  prevent  it. 

More  Conscience  in  Business 

"Besides,"  he  added,  "if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  there- 
is  a  growing  conscience  in  business  to-day." 

Dwelling  further  on  the  ultimate  control  of  prices 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Judge  Gary  cited  an 
example  to  support  his  statement. 

"If,"  he  said,  "a  new  business  starts  up  in  a  locality 
and  becomes  successful  and  another  plant  is  started  up 
in  another  place,  the  first  plant  dominates  the  price 
situation.  That  covers  all  principal  lines  of  business. 
As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  Philadelphia  was  the  first 
steel  basing  point,  but  Pittsburgh  soon  became  the  prin- 
cipal point  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and 
became  the  basing  point."  Other  plants  starting  in 
other  localities,  it  was  pointed  out,  then  based  their 
quotations  on  Pittsburgh.  A  new  plant.  Judge  Gary 
said,  could  not  compete  with  Pittsburgh  with  its  estab- 
lished plants  and  fine  organizations.  Chicago  plants, 
he  said,  could  not  do  it,  when  they  were  started,  but 
were  glad  to  develop  in  that  district  and  by  charging 
the  Pittsburgh  price  plus  the  freight  were  able  to  live. 
In  the  course  of  time,  it  was  stated,  Chicago  became 
more  prosperous  and  users  in  that  district  naturally 
wanted  to  get  steel  as  cheaply  as  they  could.  The  con- 
sumers who  caused  the  present  complaint  to  be  issued 
by  the  commission.  Judge  Gary  said,  claimed  that  steel 
could  be  made  in  the  Chicago  district  as  cheaply  as  in 
Pittsburgh.  Improved  plants  at  Gary,  Ind.,  it  was 
stated,  brought  about  two  things:  First  additional 
plants,  like  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  the  Interstate  Steel 
Co.,  and  others,  and,  secondly,  competition,  which  was 
exactly  what  Chicago  needed  and  that,  it  was  said,  was 
where  the  Pittsburgh  base  came  in.  At  times,  it  was 
declared,  the  base  was  almost  entirely  eliminated  and 
Chicago  basing  was  built  up.  Duluth,  it  was  stated, 
came  along  and  objected  to  the  Pittsburgh  base  and 
wanted  a  steel  plant  of  its  own.    Judge  Gary  said  the 
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Steel  Corporation  established  a  plant  there,  and  that  it 
has  not  been  very  profitable,  but  it  has  been  possible 
to  supply  part  of  the  demand.  Others,  it  was  said, 
couldn't  afford  to  go  into  Duluth. 

New  Plants  Encouraged 

The  question  of  prices  and  bases,  it  was  stated  by 
Judge  Gary,  always  depends  on  circumstances.  The 
Pittsburgh  base,  it  was  explained,  operates  more  es- 
pecially as  to  localities,  encourages  new  plants,  and  is 
a  criterion  for  buyers  who  purchase  raw  and  semi-fin- 
ished steel  and  convert  and  sell  it  on  that  base.  He 
said  that  there  are  involved  in  the  whole  question  not 
only  purchasers  and  sellers  in  particular  lines  but  other 
lines  that  use  basing  points,  a  fact  which  he  stated  to 
the  commission  when  the  complaint  was  under  contem- 
plation. 

It  was  declared  that  the  kind  of  discrimination  that 
those  asking  for  the  complaint  wanted  is  the  kind  that 
favors  them 

"Let  them  come  into  the  steel  business,"  added 
Judge  Gary,  "and  they  would  immediately  become  a 
convert  of  the  Pittsburgh  base.  You  cannot  change  the 
natural  course  of  trade  for  very  long." 

In  replying  to  another  question,  Judge  Gary  said 
that  he  conceded  as  a  witness  that  if  there  is  any  com- 
bination that  is  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the  Sherman 
law  and  causes  prices  to  be  fixed  that  are  illegal  and  un- 
conscionable, it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist,  but  it 
was  insisted  that  Pittsburgh  basing  is  not  the  result  of 
a  combination.  It  was  declared  that  it  grew  up  natu- 
rally, was  maintained  naturally,  and  has  largely  dis- 
appeared because  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "in  large  corporations 
taking  unreasonable  advantage  of  consumers  and  tak- 
ing more  than  should  be  paid." 

He  recalled  the  fact  that  he  maintained  when  the 
proceeding  was  commenced,  he  was  in  favor  of  an  in- 
vestigation but  that  it  is  a  big  and  broad  question  af- 
fecting manufacturers,  consumers  and  various  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  that  consequently  all 
interests  and  localities  should  have  been  made  parties 
as  interveners  to  the  case. 

"If  we  thought  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  gov- 
erned the  situation,"  Attorney  Steinhauer  interjected 
when  that  question  again  was  under  discussion,  "we 
certainly  would  recommend  dismissal  of  the  complaint." 

When  Attorney  Steinhauer  intimated  that  mills  in 
the  Chicago  district  were  shut  down  in  1921  in  order  to 
sell  steel  from  Pittsburgh  and  obtain  the  freight  dif- 
ferential in  supplying  the  Chicago  demand.  Judge  Gary 
wanted  to  know  of  Mr.  Steinhauer  how  long  he  thought 
it  would  be,  if  such  a  policy  were  adopted,  before  "we 
would  starve  to  death."  At  another  point  Judge  Gary 
told  Mr.  Steinhauer  that  if  he  knew  as  much  about  the 
purchaser  as  he  does  about  the  manufacturer  Mr.  Stein- 
hauer would  be  "surprised  at  his  (the  purchaser's)  cu- 
pidity." Judge  Gary  said,  however,  that  the  purchaser 
cannot  be  blamed;  that  it  is  human  nature  to  get  as 
much  as  possible,  although  he  added  that  "conditions 
are  cooling  and  we  are  getting  on  a  new  platform." 

Examiner  Bennett  asked  Judge  Gary  if  cost  does  not 
govern  prices.  Judge  Gary  said  that  was  true  only  in 
part. 

"Don't  you  put  too  much  of  a  soft  pedal  on  cost?" 
inquired  the  examiner. 

"It  is  a  question  of  reasonableness  of  profits,"  re- 
plied Judge  Gary.  "Assuming  that  the  profits  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  were  limited  to  4  per  cent,  that  would 
drive  the  smaller  producers  out  of  business  and  create 
a  monopoly."  In  this  connection.  Judge  Gary  took  occa- 
sion to  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  right  kind 
of  a  Government  commission,  he,  speaking  for  himself, 
would  favor  controlled  maximum  prices,  but,  he  said, 
to  get  an  intelligent,  disinterested  commission  without 
prejudices  is  more  than  can  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

"When  will  the  Pittsburgh  plus  no  longer  obtain  in 
Chicago  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  defined 
by  you?"  asked  Mr.  Steinhauer. 

"WTien  competition  in  Chicago  is  such  that  producers 
there  will  have  to  sell  the  same  as  Pittsburgh  producers 
do,"  replied  Judge  Gary. 

"When  will  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  Chi- 


cago operate  to  bring  about  that  condition?"  inquired 
Mr.  Steinhauer. 

"That  depends  on  profits,  the  course  of  business  de- 
velopments in  the  West  and  prices  the  buyers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  or  at  which  producers  are  willing  to  sell." 
Judge  Gary  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers or  middlemen  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else 
from  going  to  Pittsburgh  and  getting  advantage  of  the 
Pittsburgh  base. 

"I  think  that  Chicago  will  be  a  base  some  time," 
Judge  Gary  remarked.  "It  is  nearly  that  now  in  prac- 
tice. But,"  he  said,  humorously,  "I  think  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  Duluth  will  be  a  base." 

Replying  to  question  by  Mr.  Steinhauer  as  to 
whether  he  meant  the  steel  products  on  which  the  Chi- 
cago base  would  apply  were  plates,  shapes,  and  bars. 
Judge  Gary  replied  that  it  would  be  more  particularly 
those  commodities. 

Pools  and  Dinners 

Attorney  Steinhauer  attempted  to  go  into  a  long 
drawn  out  history  of  pools  in  the  steel  industry,  with 
which  Judge  Gary  had  nothing  to  do,  but  from  which, 
he  explained,  he  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  all  Steel 
Corporation  subsidiaries,  when  he  became  associated 
with  the  corporation,  and  learned  of  their  participation 
in  the  pools.  Mr.  Steinhauer  then  attempted  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  the  Gary  dinners.  Judge  Gary  said  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Stanley  congressional  hear- 
ings, the  Steel  Corporation  had  been  careful  to  avoid  all 
practices  criticized  by  Government  departments,  much 
less  the  courts.  Judge  Gary  said  that  the  Gary  dinners 
as  a  matter  of  fact  amounted  to  only  five  in  number  and 
were  held  in  1907  and  1908,  as  a  result  of  the  panic 
of  the  former  year.  Judge  Gary  said  that  the  dinners 
had  accomplished  their  purpose.  Their  purpose,  he 
said,  was  to  urge  the  steel  men  to  keep  their  heads  and 
to  prevent  precipitate  selling  by  customers  of  inven- 
tories. Incidentally  Judge  Gary  took  occasion  to  say 
that  in  the  dissolution  suit  brought  by  the  Government 
against  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  unanimously  upheld  the  legality  of  the  Gary 
dinners. 

Taking  another  turn  in  his  examination,  Mr.  Stein- 
hauer attempted  to  show  a  discrimination  in  the  prices 
quoted  to  railroads  and  fabricators.  Apparently  with 
this  purpose  in  view  Mr.  Steinhauer  asked  Judge  Gary 
about  prices  of  steel  rails.  Judge  Gary  replied  that  for 
a  great  many  years  there  was  a  price  of  ?28,  f.o.b.  mill, 
which  was  established  about  1898,  Judge  Gary  said 
the  price  really  was  made  by  agreement  betw'een  the 
late  A.  J.  Cassatt  for  the  railroads  and  himself.  Judgs 
Gary  said  he  believed  that  the  price  of  $28  had  been 
maintained  for  a  great  many  years  because  "we  refused 
to  sell  at  higher  prices."  But  it  was  stated  that  higher 
prices  were  really  justified. 


Defends  Privately  Owned  Railroad  Cars 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Defense  of  privately  owned 
railroad  cars  was  made  during  the  hearing  last  Wed- 
nesday in  the  assigned  car  case  before  Commissioner 
Aitchison  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
President  C.  H.  Markham  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. The  hearing,  which  relates  to  rules  for  distri- 
bution of  coal  cars,  developed  the  fact  that  the  carriers 
as  a  rule  favored  a  continuance  of  the  signed  car  rule, 
while  the  operators,  generally  speaking,  were  opposed 
to  it.  Mr.  Markham  testified  in  favor  of  a  continuance 
of  the  rule  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  favor  of  the 
public  interest  that  railroads  should  be  assured  a  steady 
and  uniform  supply  of  fuel,  which  he  contended  could 
be  procured  only  by  the  use  of  the  assigned  car  for 
railroad  fuel. 

In  defending  the  privately  owned  freight  cars,  Mr. 
Markham  pionted  out  that  they  relieve  the  railroads  of 
the  necessity  of  finding  the  capital  to  supply  the  equip- 
ment to  serve  the  consumers  who  furnish  the  cars. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  he  said,  on 
cross  examination,  furnishes  cars  for  its  fuel  and  the 
Illinois  Central  hauls  them  in  train  loads,  not  because 
it  desires  to  favor  the  Steel  Corporation  but  because 
handling  in  train  loads  was  the  most  economical  way. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Labor  Injunction — An   Exposition   of   Government 

by  Judicial  Conscience  and  Its  Menace.    By  John  P. 

J^rey,  editor  of  the  International  Molders'  Journal, 

Cincinnati.     Pages  197,  5%  x  7%  in. 

John  P.  Frey  has  assembled  in  this  book  his  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  hereto- 
fore published  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "Interna- 
tional Labor  News  Service."  To  these  objections  he  has 
appended  numerous  declarations  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  condemning  the  use  of  the  injunction 
in  labor  disputes,  a  copy  of  a  model  anti-injunction  bill 
drafted  and  approved  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  copies  of  a  number  of  injunctions  heretofore 
issued  by  the  courts  and  some  decisions  by  appellate 
courts  vacating  injunctions.  Only  one  opinion  sustain- 
ing an  injunction  is  included.  This  would  seem  at 
first  a  trivial  matter;  but  the  text  of  the  book  itself 
confirms  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Frey  prepared  himself 
for  his  task  by  reading  the  opinions  in  cases  in  which 
injunctions  were  refused  or  vacated  and  then  in  read- 
ing the  injunctions  in  cases  where  they  issued,  without 
reading  the  opinions  which  gave  the  reasons  for  their 
issuance. 

Mr.  Frey  points  out  that  American  equity  courts 
derived  their  original  authority  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system  of  jurisprudence,  but  that  they  have  departed 
from  the  modern  English  authorities.  The  English 
courts  are  forbidden  by  legislation  to  issue  injunctions 
in  industrial  disputes,  and  the  author  wholly  overlooks 
the  fact  that  our  modern  equity  courts  derive  their 
authority  from  our  constitutions  and  that  they  issue 
injunctions  to  protect  rights  guaranteed  by  those  con- 
stitutions. 

It  is  said  that  equity  will  exert  its  powers  only  to 
protect  property  rights.  Mr.  Frey  stresses  this  point. 
He  cries  out,  "Business  is  not  property!"  "Labor  is 
not  property!"  But  the  right  to  do  business  and  the 
right  to  labor  are  property.  They  are  the  only  forms 
of  property  which,  unhappily,  many  thousands  of  people 
have.  Mr.  Frey  does  not  argue  directly  that  the  law- 
should  forsake  the  protection  of  these  rights. 

The  author  dwells  upon  the  point  that  a  storekeeper 
has  no  property  right  in  his  customers  or  an  employer 
in  his  employees.  He  fails  to  discuss  in  any  way  the 
recognized  right  in  the  good  will  of  a  business  and  in 
the  right  to  be  unmolested  in  access  to  the  markets  for 
the  sale  of  one's  products  and  for  the  purchase  of  labor, 
and  the  right  of  those  who  have  labor  to  sell  in  un- 
molested access  to  the  opportunities  of  employment. 
Should  the  law  fail  to  protect  these  rights?  Mr.  Frey 
does  not  say.  Yet  these  are  the  rights  the  law  seeks 
to  protect  by  the  issuance  of  injunction  in  industrial 
disputes. 

Complaining  that  injunction  decrees  prohibit  inno- 
cent acts  which  are  protected  by  the  constitution,  the 
author  calls  attention  to  injunctions  prohibiting  unions 
from  expending  money  for  the  relief  of  their  members 
and  prohibiting  strikers  from  stating  that  a  strike 
exists.  It  is  an  ancient  rule  of  conspiracy  that  no  act, 
however  innocent  in  itself,  is  lawful  when  it  becomes 
a  step  in  an  unlawful  plot.  This  is  the  basis  upon 
which  acts  otherwise  lawful  are  prohibited.  Mr.  Frey 
does  not  pause  to  contest  the  merit  of  this  doctrine. 

Objection  is  made  that  the  injunction  is  used  to  pro- 
hibit the  commission  of  crimes,  with  a  view  to  the 
destruction  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  This,  we 
think,  is  a  misconception.  Injunctions  issue  to  prohibit 
unlawful  acts  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights.  The 
fact  that  the  threatened  acts  may  also  be  punishable 
as  crime  does  not  concern  a  court  of  equity. 

Mr.  Frey  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  contention  that 
the  law  is  not  applied  to  employers  and  employees  with 
even  handed  justice,  but  that  what  is  held  unlawful  for 
employees  to  do  is  held  lawful  for  employers  to  do.  In 
view  of  the  cases  restraining  combinations  of  employers 
from  even  discussing  prices  or  exchanging  information 
as  to  prices,  from  buying  shares  of  stock  in  competing 
concerns  and  from  breaching  agreements  with  trade 
unions,  and  in  view  of  the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  restraining  boycotts 
by  merchants,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Frey 
permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  this  libel  upon  the 
American  judiciary. 

He  complains  particularly  that  the  courts  have  for- 
bidden workmen  to  associate  in  a  trade  union  while 
permitting  employers  to  organize.  His  complaint  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  The  opinions  of  some 
States  have  held  that  a  strike  to  enforce  a  closed  shop 
is  unlawful  because  the  benefit  to  employees  from  a 
closed  shop  is  not  justified  by  such  an  interference  with 
the  employer's  business;  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
workmen  who  desire  to  join  a  union  may  not  do  so, 
and  that  if  they  do  not  care  to  work  with  men  who  are 
not  members  of  a  union  they  do  not  have  to.  By  the 
same  token,  employers  who  do  not  care  to  employ  union 
men  may  refuse  to  do  so.  So  far,  however,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  combination  is  concerned,  the  law  is  much  more 
lenient  with  employees  than  with  employers.  Combina- 
tions of  business  men  may  be  in  themselves,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  may  affect  the  price  of  commodities,  un- 
lawful conspiracies  and  they  may  be  dissolved  under 
the  anti-monopoly  statutes.  But  labor  unions,  in  most 
States,  are  exempt  from  these  statutes  and  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  a  combination  of  labor  has  ever  been 
ordered  dissolved. 

In  criticizing  injunction  orders  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  vague  and  beyond  the  understanding  of  the 
average  striker,  so  that  he  abandons  all  his  rights  lest 
he  infringe  an  order  which  he  does  not  understand,  Mr. 
Frey  makes  a  criticism  that  in  some  instances  must  be 
true.  His  criticism  of  punishment  for  contempt  with- 
out a  jury  trial  is  an  old  story.  He  states,  inadver- 
tently, that  a  judge  may  impose  any  punishment  he 
wishes  by  way  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  This  is  not  the 
case  certainly  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  where  pun- 
ishment for  contempt  is  limited  by  statute.  The  ancient 
law  of  equity  courts  regarding  punishment  for  con- 
tempts has  been  upheld  by  the  legislatures  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  our  States  and  an  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords will  show  that  the  courts  lean  over  backward  in 
their  care  to  avoid  a  judgment  of  contempt  when  there 
may  be  any  shadow  of  doubt  concerning  the  facts. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Frey,  since  he 
has  given  so  much  time  to  the  subject,  did  not  give 
more  time  to  it  and  did  not  answer  the  fundamental 
question  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  matter:  viz.,  Shall 
the  right  to  do  business  and  the  right  to  labor  go  un- 
protected, by  the  only  adequate  means  for  their  protec- 
tion, against  assault  by  powerful  combinations?  But 
though  he  has  overlooked  this  question,  the  matter  of 
the  reform  of  our  courts  of  equity  is  one  which  he  owns 
to  be  a  question  of  law.  Whatever  correction  may  be 
needed,  he  justly  leaves  to  the  proper  authority.  He 
says:  "The  abuses  which  have  emanated  from  Ameri- 
can equity  courts  will  eventually  be  corrected  by  law, 
and  the  trades  union  movement,  because  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can organization,  loyal  to  .\merican  institutions  and 
ideals,  will  continue  to  seek  a  remedy  through  leafisla- 
tion."  "MuRR-W  T.  QuiGG 
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The  Course  of  Steel  Prices 

Chairman  Gary  of  the  Steel  Corporation  said  at 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearing  on  Pitts- 
burgh price  basing  that  the  corporation  had  not 
been  making  money  in  recent  times.  No  one  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  steel  since  de- 
pression fell  upon  the  industry  in  the  fall  of  1920 
has  been  without  reminders,  many  and  unpleasant 
reminders,  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  business. 
If,  as  Judge  Gary  estimated  when  testifying  before 
the  Lockwood  Committee  in  New  York  last  June, 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  |3  a  ton  advantage  in 
costs  over  the  large  independent  companies,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  the  Steel  Corporation  is  not  making 
money,  its  competitors  are  falling  considerably 
short  of  making  money.  The  statements  of  most 
of  the  independent  companies  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  past  18  months  or  more  have  been  a 
disheartening  iteration  of  deficits.  One  large  com- 
pany, whose  statement  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year  came  out  recently,  showed  a  deficit  for 
the  nine  months  of  $3,348,000,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921  its  deficit  was  $3,934,000. 
Red  ink  balances  have  been  the  rule.  Dividends  on 
common  stocks,  apart  from  the  Steel  Corporation, 
have  been  suspended,  and  even  in  cases  where  paper 
surpluses  exist  dividends  on  preferred  stocks  have 
been  suspended  because  conditions  demanded  the 
conservation  of  all  liquid  resources. 

As  was  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  1921,  when 
occasionally  an  ill-informed  but  assertive  writer  on 
phases  of  the  readjustment  in  labor  and  commodities 
called  for  a  heroic  reduction  of  steel  prices,  the  steel 
industry  had  stood  a  more  complete  deflation  than 
any  other  save  agriculture.  While  it  was  admitted 
that  costs  do  not  make  market  prices,  the  fact  that 
many  steel  companies  had  gone  below  their  costs 
was  emphasized  as  a  reason  for  expecting  some 
producers  to  choose  idleness  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuance of  operations  which  only  piled  up  losses. 

History  repeated  itself  when  late  la.st  February 
some  mills,  in  the  effort  to  create  a  backlog,  took 
on  business  on  a  1.30-cent  to  1.35-cent  basis  for 
heavy  products,  these  prices  being  the  lowest 
reached  since  the  slump  of  1915,  just  before  the 
war  demand  for  American  steel  began  to  show 
itself.    It  is,  in  part,  to  the  very  considerable  ton- 


nages put  on  the  books  at  these  low  prices  last 
spring  that  the  steel  industry  owes  its  large  scale 
of  operations  in  recent  weeks,  after  the  months  of 
scarcity  and  premium  prices  due  to  the  long- 
drawn-out  coal  strike. 

Now  that  the  question  of  steel  prices  is  up 
again — that  is,  prices  for  the  first  quarter  of  1923 
— it  is  not  out  of  place  to  refer  to  what  the  in- 
dustry has  gone  through  in  the  past  two  years, 
for  the  light  that  thus  may  be  thrown  on  the 
course  of  the  market  just  ahead.  It  is  still  true 
that  costs  do  not  make  market  prices  and  that 
there  is  still  a  considerable  variance  in  the  costs 
of  different  producers  of  steel.  But  the  one  ex- 
perience that  is  common  to  all  producers — and 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  had  no  exemption — is 
that  of  a  very  definite  and  in  some  cases  pro- 
nounced increase  in  costs  since  the  weeks  just 
before  the  coal  strike,  in  which  the  market  dipped 
to  the  lowest  point  since  early  1915.  Between  the 
advances  in  labor  and  fuel  that  have  come  since 
the  low-priced  tonnages  of  February  and  March 
went  on  their  books  some  companies  have  been 
literally  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones. 

It  will  be  said  again,  and  it  will  be  true,  that 
supply  and  demand  will  be  the  arbiter  in  the  pres- 
ent test  of  buyer  and  seller  strength.  On  that 
basis  reasons  can  be  found  for  the  prevalence,  in 
the  early  months  of  1923,  of  finished-steel  prices 
not  materially  different  from  those  prevailing 
today.  The  country  has  no  stocks,  and  between 
labor  scarcity  and  car  scarcity  the  mills  are  not 
likely  to  increase  the  present  rate  of  output.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  continued  losses  by 
some  producers,  and  very  narrow  margins  for  the 
mo.st  favored,  the  advances  in  prices  that  have 
been  agitated  in  some  quarters  may  be  still 
further  delayed. 


An  interesting  application  of  a  rather  unusual 
alloy  steel  has  come  to  light.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Steel  Treating,  last  week,  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  largest  American  companies  pro- 
ducing steel  castings  and  forgings  for  locomotive 
parts  stated  that  his  company  is  rapidly  expanding 
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its  use  of  manganese-vanadium  steel  in  forj^ings  in 
place  of  plain  carbon  steel.  The  steel  contains 
about  0.90  per  cent  manganese  and  0.20  per  cent 
vanadium.  It  has  excellent  physical  properties,  is 
superior  to  the  plain  carbon  steel  lower  in  man- 
ganese that  was  formerly  used,  and  is  especially 
responsive  to  the  heat  treatment  necessary  for  the 
parts  into  which  it  goes.  A  similar  steel,  higher 
in  manganese  but  without  the  vanadiurh,  made  a 
record  during  the  war  because  of  its  unusual 
properties.  Containing  1.25  to  1.50  per  cent  man- 
ganese, it  must  be  regarded  as  an  alloy  steel.  It 
is  still  in  use,  but  its  possibilities  are  not  yet  fully 
appreciated,  though  investigations  of  its  behavior 
are  actively  in  progress.  With  part  of  the  man- 
ganese replaced  by  vanadium,  this  new  alloy  steel 
is  an  illustration  of  the  many  combinations  possi- 
ble and  of  the  tendency  of  simple  alloy  steels  to 
replace  plain  carbon  steels. 


Making  Coinmon  Labor  Jobs  Fewer 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  so-called  "labor 
leaders,"  the  officials  of  unions  of  skilled  work- 
men, are  unintelligent  when  they  oppose  immigra- 
tion. The  argument  is  that  most  work  involves 
the  employment  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  men, 
and  a  good  supply  of  "common"  labor  is  likely  to 
encourage  industrial  undertakings,  and  thus  more 
work  will  be  provided  for  the  skilled  men. 

It  is  not  well  to  underrate  the  capacity  of  an 
opponent,  whether  in  debate  or  other  activity.  If, 
from  their  side  of  the  case,  the  labor  leaders  had 
been  making  a  mistake,  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  mistake  so  repeatedly  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  would  have  changed 
their  view  by  this  time.  It  is  better  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  sup- 
port, in  actual  developments,  for  their  attitude. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  not  so  many 
years  ago  hod  carriers  were  essentially  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  common  labor.  To-day  in  most 
communities  the  hod  carriers  are  organized.  They 
have  a  union,  a  scale  and  the  familiar  restrictions 
as  to  what  they  will  not  do.  Again,  the  employ- 
ment of  helpers  to  machinists,  boiler  makers  and 
many  other  craftsmen  is  the  regular  thing,  when 
formerly  such  help  as  might  be  requisite  was  fur- 
nished by  common  labor.  Possibly  there  is  not 
much  boasting  about  these  achievements,  but  the 
facts  may  as  well  be  recognized. 

Those  who  desire  better  conditions  should 
work  for  improvement  rather  than  indulge  in 
academic  presentations.  One  essential  thing  is 
for  the  majority  to  organize  to  combat  the  organ- 
ized minorities  that  oppose  immigration.  Majori- 
ties count  only  when  they  are  organized. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  face  the  condition  and 
make  up  for  scarcity  of  common  labor  by  the  in- 
troduction of  labor  saving  devices.  To  such  im- 
provement there  is  no  end.  There  is  never  a  time 
when  a  builder  or  manufacturer  can  feel  that  he 
has  done  all  that  can  be  done,  has  made  all  the 
progress  there  is  to  be  made  in  this  direction. 

The  preference  of  men  for  "easy  jobs"  is  no 
transient  phenomenon.  It  is  a  natural  preference 
and  as  a  matter  of  plain  fact  its  exercise  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  progress  of  the  mechani- 


cal arts.  It  requires  much  less  skill  than  formerly 
to  be  a  regular  carpenter.  The  most  difficult  work 
is  done  by  machinery  and  the  architect  supplies 
much  more  information  than  he  once  did.  Corre- 
sponding changes  have  occurred  in  most  of  the 
crafts.  The  difference  between  the  common  labor 
job  and  the  skilled  labor  job  has  become  much 
less  in  point  of  skill  and  at  the  same  time  has  be- 
come greater  in  point  of  muscular  effort  required. 
The  condition  is  not  really  inconceivable  of  its 
costing  more  money  to  induce  a  man  to  navigate 
a  wheelbarrow  than  to  handle  hatchet  or  saw,  to 
carry  pig  iron  than  to  watch  a  lathe.  All  of  which 
suggests  that  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
improvements  that  look  toward  reduction  in  the  use 
of  so-called  "common  labor." 


Hourly  Output  a  Constant 

When  the  movement  toward  shorter  hours  in 
industrial  plants  was  taking  form  many  persons 
held  that  a  reduced  time  schedule  would  result  in 
increased  production  per  hour.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  argued,  men  would  accomplish 
as  much,  say,  in  nine  hours  as  they  had  in  ten, 
excepting  as  the  factor  of  machinery  entered  into 
the  calculation.  Experience  in  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  no  such  result  among  workers 
who  are  paid  by  the  hour.  With  the  piece  worker 
the  desire  for  personal  profit  caused  some  gain, 
but  not  by  any  means  what  was  predicted. 

Years  ago,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  working  hours,  when  men  had  been  laboring 
from  "sun-up  to  sunset,"  the  shorter  day  did  ma- 
terially increase  efficiency.  The  period  of  daily 
physical  effort  was  so  long  that  men  lagged  in 
the  later  hours  of  the  day.  Therefore,  when  ten 
hours  had  become  the  standard  working  day, 
theorists,  not  recognizing  the  real  reason  of  the 
former  improvement,  argued  that  a  still  higher 
efficiency  per  hour  would  follow  further  decrease 
in  schedules.  In  most  cases  they  were  mistaken.  • 
Production  per  hour  remained  a  constant. 

A  British  committee  has  been  making  a  survey 
in  connection  with  a  decrease  from  a  54-hour  to 
a  47-hour  week.  It  has  found  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  drop  in  output  has  been  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  time,  a  result  directly  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  many  economists  over  there.  They  have  been 
disappointed  exactly  as  American  economists  were 
disappointed  with  the  reduction  of  hours  in  Ameri- 
can mills  and  factories.  The  findings  caused  some 
concern  in  considering  competition  from  other 
countries,  and  investigators  of  the  committee  be- 
gan to  delve  into  the  experiences  of  competing  na- 
tions of  the  Continent.  The  Engineer,  in  analyzing 
the  situation  in  Europe  as  a  whole,  deduces  as  a 
law,  "The  average  output  per  hour  per  worker  is 
a  constant,"  the  truth  of  which  was  long  ago  rec- 
ognized in  this  country. 

The  Belgian  Minister  of  Labor  is  quoted  as 
stating  that  the  evidence  in  his  possession  showed 
a  greater  decrease  in  output  in  the  case  of  the 
time  workers  than  in  the  case  of  the  piece  work- 
ers, but  in  all  cases  output  per  hour  had  dimin- 
ished. In  Belgium  working  hours  had  been  cut 
from  55  or  60  to  48.  Apparently,  from  the  minis- 
ter's statement,  the  per  cent  of  reduced  produc- 
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tiozi  was  greater  than  the  per  cent  of  reduction  in 
hours. 

The  Dutch  Permanent  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
ported as  a  special  case  that  "when  the  hours  in 
textile  works  were  reduced  from  11  to  10  the  result 
was  an  increase  in  output  per  hour,  but  the  further 
reduction  from  10  to  8  hours  had  not  had  the  same 
result."  In  Germany  the  British  committee  found 
output  had  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction in  hours  from  54  to  48. 

"Thus,"  says  the  Engineer,  "the  theory  of  those 
who  held  that  because  men  work  fewer  hours  they 
would  get  less  tired  and  stale  and  therefore  would 
produce  as  much  as  they  did  in  longer  hours,  is  ex- 
ploded with  its  fellow  theory  that  the  efficiency 
before  breakfast  was  very  low.  Probably  each 
nation  has  for  itself  a  nearly  fixed  rate  of  output 
per  hour." 

Fliu'tuations  in  Steel  Production 

One  method  of  making  apparent  the  wide  fluc- 
tuations there  have  been  of  late  in  steel  produc- 
tion is  to  compare  the  successive  six-months  pe- 
riods April  to  September  and  October  to  March 
respectively.  The  periods  are  not  dissimilar  in 
length,  one  having  183  days  and  the  other  182. 
Comparison  can  be  made  by  taking  the  monthly  in- 
got production  of  the  thirty  companies  which  make 
monthly  return^  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  Such  a  comparison  does  not  bring  out 
the  e.xtreme  of  the  fluctuation,  since  the  thirty 
companies  miade  84.2  per  cent  of  the  industry's 
total  in  1920  and  87.5  per  cent  in  1921.  That  is, 
the  companies  not  reporting  monthly  had  a  wider 
fluctuation  than  those  reporting,  since  1921  was  a 
year  of  lighter  production  than  1920. 

The  institute  totals  are  given  below,  and  for 
convenience  in  comparison  each  total  is  given  an 
index  number  or  relative,  the  base  or  100  being 
the  average  half-yearly  output  in  the  two  years, 
1920  and  1921.  The  base  may  be  considered  repre- 
sentative of  average  consumption  in  the  two  years, 
it  being  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  the  iron 
and  steel  strike  and  coal  strike  of  late  1919  stocks 
of  steel  were  low,  while  after  the  drastic  liquida- 
tion of  1921  stocks  were  also  low. 

steel    Ingot    Production  by    30    Companies 

Six    months   ended :  Gross  Tons  Relative 

September,    1920 17.304,960  135 

March,    1921    13,518,058  105 

September,  1921    6,599.401  51 

Maroli,    1922    10.413.159  81 

September,   1922    14,865,596  116 

These  are  certainly  wide  variations.  The  gen- 
eral industrial  activity  of  the  country  did  not 
show  such  swings.  The  term  "consumption"  will 
be  defined  according  to  the  individual  viewpoint. 
The  steel  producer  is  apt  to  define  it  as  including 
distribution  by  jobbers,  placement  in  construc- 
tion work  and  fabrication  by  sheet  metal  shops, 
machine  shops,  agricultural  implement  works,  tool 
makers,  etc.  The  steel  has  been  consumed  if  it 
no  longer  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  steel  mill's  cus- 
tomer in  the  form  in  which  it  was  shipped.  If, 
however,  there  are  unusual  stocks  of  implements, 
tools,  hardware,  machinery,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers  or  distributers  the  steel  is  not  real- 
ly consumed.  It  is  not  yet  performing  the  func- 
tion for  which  it  was  destined.    Early  in  1921  there 


were  large  stocks  of  such  manufactures  of  steel. 

As  a  general  policy  it  is  no  doubt  desirable 
that  stocks  of  commodities  should  be  carried  some- 
where, to  absorb  to  an  extent  variations  in  con- 
sumption and  unavoidable  variations  in  produc- 
tion. In  steel,  however,  there  have  been  not  a  few 
indications  that  stocks  accumulate  when  consump- 
tion is  heavy  and  are  drawn  upon  when  consump- 
tion is  light.  To  deny  that  any  such  practice  has 
obtained  would  be  to  say  that  the  actual  ulti- 
mate consumption  of  steel  has  had  wider  varia- 
tions than  the  fluctuations  in  production  shown 
above.  That  is  improbable,  to  say  the  least.  Ref- 
erence is  made,  of  course,  to  the  putting  of  steel 
into  use,  not  to  the  activity  of  shops  that  manu- 
facture steel  wares  for  employment. 

For  the  rate  of  production  in  October  of  this 
year  the  relative  would  be  134,  almost  equal  to  the 
highest  relative  in  the  table  given  above,  that  for 
the  six  months,  April  to  September  inclusive, 
1920.  Steel  production  in  November  has  been 
substantially  at  the  October  rate.  Accordingly, 
the  rate  of  steel  ingot  production  since  Oct.  1  has 
been  15  per  cent  greater  than  the  rate  in  the  six 
months  preceding  Oct.  1.  That  is  a  fact  that  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


Opposed  to  Ore  Carrying  Railroads 
Consolidating 

Washington,  Nov.  21- — Opposition  of  consolidation 
of  the  Duluth.  Missabe  &  Northern  and  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  railroads,  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  with  the  Great  Northern  was  expressed 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  connec- 
tion with  its  hearing  regarding  consolidation  of  car- 
riers into  certain  units.  The  opposition  relating  to  the 
Steel  Corporation  carriers  was  made  through  W.  A. 
McGonagle,  vice-president  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern,  and  F.  E.  House,  president  of  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range. 

It  was  declared  that  these  two  carriers  are  used 
purely  for  carrying  iron  ore,  they  compete  with  the 
Great  Northern,  that  the  consolidation  would  not  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  latter  and  that  it  would  re- 
duce competition. 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Records 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  21. — Operating  an  average  of 
11.2  open-hearth  furnaces  in  October,  out  of  12,  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  established  a  new 
monthly  steel  production  record,  turning  out  75,008 
tons.  During  the  last  half  of  the  month  production 
was  at  the  rate  of  85,000  tons  monthly. 

The  blast  furnace  department  also  set  a  new  record 
for  this  company  for  four  stacks  in  producing  73,000 
tons  of  iron.     Several  tube  mills  also  broke  records. 


Contracts  for  heating  furnaces  are  reported  by  F.  J. 
Ryan  &  Co.,  Wesley  Building,  Philadelphia,  as  follows: 
Davis  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  six  bolt  stock  furnaces 
(oil  fired),  a  special  oil  fired  furnace  and  two  oil  fired 
rod  heating  furnaces;  Gleason  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
automatic  two  stage  control  high  speed  tool  treating 
furnace;  U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, duplicate  annealing  unit  for  centrifugal  pipe  cast- 
ing machine;  .American  Steel  Foundries,  Chester,  Pa., 
oil  burning  equipment  for  45-ft.  pit  annealer;  Perfec- 
tion Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  rebuilding  of  oil  fired  spring 
treating  furnace;  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
oil  burning  equipment  for  BO-ft  angle  furnace;  Milton 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.,  30-ft.  automatic  rod  heating  fur- 
nace, and  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Saltville,  Pa.,  high 
speed  tool  treating  furnace. 
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PIECE  WORK  PLAN 


Highly  Satisfactory  Results  Obtained  in  Plant  of 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Detroit,  Nov.  20. — J.  H.  Marks,  industrial  engineer 
of  the  Packai-d  Motor  Car  Co.,  discussed  "An  Outline 
of  Group  Labor  Incentive  and  Its  Application  to  a 
Foundry"  before  the  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Foundry- 
men's  Association  held  Nov.  16  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Employers'  Association.  Starting  with  the  observa- 
tion that,  in  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  years,  industrial 
conditions  necessitate  some  form  of  wage  incentive 
beyond  the  workmen's  mere  desire  for  employment,  the 
speaker  outlined  and  sketched  the  merits  and  short- 
comings of  the  piece  work  plan,  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums for  excess  and  similar  methods  of  stimulating 
efficiency. 

The  plan  followed  in  various  departments  of  the 
Packard  factory  for  several  months  has  shown  remark- 
able results,  in  that  the  number  of  employees  has 
dropped  from  above  6000  to  4000  or  less  with  a  steady 
increase  in  production.  It  is  based  on  the  proportion  of 
efficiency  actually  achieved  to  a  pre-determined  stand- 
ard.    If  this  standard  is  set  at  80  per  cent,  as  is  the 


case  in  certain  departments,  a  bonus  of  1  per  cent  is 
paid  all  productive  labor  in  that  department,  this  in- 
cluding the  foreman,  for  each  per  cent  of-  increased 
efficiency.  The  gain  to  the  company  comes  through  re- 
duction in  overhead  and  through  steadier,  better  regu- 
lated production.  In  each  department  a  bonus  board 
each  day  tabulates  the  excess  percentage  of  the  pre- 
vious day  as  well  as  the  average  of  the  pay-period  to 
date. 

In  setting  the  standard  of  efficiency,  a  study  of  "lost 
time"  was  found  of  vital  importance  and,  the  speaker 
said,  would  reveal  some  surprising  conditions  in  any 
manufacturing  plant.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  has 
resulted  in  a  steady  decrease  in  the  total  time-hours, 
with  an  increase  in  production  and  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  castings.  As  only  the  good  castings  acceptable 
to  the  next  department  are  counted,  this  method  of 
course  eliminates  payment  for  bad  castings. 

It  has  reduced  the  labor  turn-over  to  a  marked  de- 
gree; the  shirker  is  influenced  by  his  associates  either 
to  speed  up  or  quit,  and  workmen  of  ability  are  brought 
in  by  the  older  employees  wherever  vacancies  occur. 
The  Packard  factories  employ  only  American  citizens. 
In  the  foundries,  the  men  work  in  four  groups — alumi- 
num, brass,  core-room  and  gray-iron,  in  the  last  of 
which  well  over  100  men  are  employed. 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Standard   Oil  Buys    150,000   Boxes   Tin   Plate  in 

Wales— Expect  20,000  Tons  Rails  to 

Go  to  Continent 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Nov.  21. 

Pig  iron  is  steady.  Home  demand  is  expanding 
but  export  buying  of  foundry  iron  is  generally  poor. 
America  is  still  purchasing  special  grades  of  Cleve- 
land foundry  iron.  Hematite  is  firm.  Some  works  are 
full  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  is  renewed 
American  demand  and  fair  parcels  have  been  sold, 
while  inquiries  continue  for  regular  monthly  ship- 
ments through  the  whole  of  next  year.  Home  demand 
is  fair. 

Foreign  ore  is  easier.  Bilbao  Rubio  is  held  at  21%s. 
to  22s.  ($4.87  to  ?4.93),  ex-ship  Tees. 

Steel  position  is  generally  unaltered. 

Continental  markets  are  affected  by  exchange 
fluctuations,  but  good  business  is  being  done  in  rails 
for  the  Far  East.  The  South  Manchurian  Railroad  is 
inquiring  for  20,000  tons  of  rails  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  order  will  go  to  the  Continent.  Continental 
pig  iron  is  dearer  on  advanced  franc  quotations. 

Semi-finished  steel  (Continental)  is  weak.  Belgian 
billets  have  been  sold  at  £4  17i-is.  ($21.84)  f.o.b., 
December  shipment. 

Tin  plate  is  firm.  Some  works  are  asking  up  to 
20s.  ($4.48),  basis,  f.o.b.  Januarj'  and  onward,  but 
second-hand  sellers  place  it  at  19%s.  (S4.37),  basis, 
f.o.b.  Canada  is  inquiring  for  large  quantities,  and 
part  has  been  placed,  at  19  %s.  basis,  f.o.b.,  for  spring 
shipment.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  placed  150,000 
boxes  in  Wales;  the  final  destination  is  uncertain. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  quieter.  The  works  are 
booked  up  to  January.  For  delivery  further  forward, 
prices  could  be  shaded. 

Japan  is  still  buying  moderate  quantities  of  black 
sheets.     Other  markets  are  quiet. 

We   quote   per   gross   ton,    except   where    otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.48  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1  9s.       to  £1   10s.       $6.50  to    $6.72 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4  171^.  21.84 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry-  4  12%  20.72 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4  10  20.16 

Cleveland  Xo.  4  forge..  4  5  19  04 

Cleveland    basic    4  0  17.92 

East   Coast   mixed 4  131A  20.95 


Ferronianganese    £15      Os. 

Ferromangranese*    14  10 

Rails.  60  lb.  and  up...      7  5 

Billets    6  15 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh    7     0 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      0  19>yi 

Ship  plates    8  10 

Boiler  plates   11  10 

Tees   9     0 

Channels     8     5 

Beams    8     5 

Round  bars.  %  to  3  in.  9  0 
Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   17      5 

Black  sheets.  24  gage..  11  15 
Black   sheets,   Japanese 

specifications    15      5 

Steel  hoops    11  0 

Cold    rolled   steel   strip, 

20  e 23      2% 


J67.20 

to  £14 

15s 

64.96  to  $66.08 

to    8 

0 

32. 4S  to 

35.84 

to    7 

0 

30.24  to 

31.36 

to    7 

7V^ 

31.36  to 

33.04 

to    0 

19% 

4.37  to 

4.42 

C.  per 

Lb. 

to    9 

0 

1.70  to 

1.80 

to  12 

0 

2.30  to 

2.40 

to    9 

10 

1.80  to 

1.90 

to    8 

15 

1.65  to 

1.75 

to    8 

15 

1.65  to 

1.75 

to    9 

10 

1.80  to 

1.90 

to  17 

10 

3.45  to 
2.35 

3.05 

3.50 

&   11 

10« 

2.20  & 

4.63 

3.00 

2.30 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No.  3  foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium.   Jan £4  2%s.  $18.48 

Luxemburg.  Jan.    ...  4  2%  18-48 

France,  Jan 4  2%  IS. 48 

Billets: 

France.   Jan 4  17%  to  £5      Os.      20.84  to  $22.40 

Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...  4  17%  to    5     0          20.84  to    22.40 

Lorraine,  Jan 4  17%  to    5      0          20.84  to    22.40 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 


Germany     0   14% 

-       ■  -    20^b 


3.25 
4.59 


Belgium    6 

Wire  rods,  5  mm.  (0.2  In.)  : 

Belgium     7     5  to  10      7%      32.48  to    46.48 

Angles :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium.    Sept 7      7%  1.48 

Tees : 

Belgium    8      5  1.65 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium.  Feb..  Mar..  6   10  to    6   12%        1.30  to      1.33 

Luxemb'g,   Jan.,   Feb.  6   10  to    7     0  1.30  to      1.40 

France,   Jan 7      0  to    7      2%        1.40  to      1.43 

Germany.  Dec,  Jan..  6      0  to    6     5  1.20  to      1.25 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France,  Jan 6     0  to    6     2%       1.20  to      1.23 

Belgium,  Jan 5   15  to    6     0  1.15  to      1.20 

Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...  510  to    5   15  1.10  to       1.15 

Channels : 

Belgium    7   10  to    7   12%        1.50  to      1.53 

I's-in.  plates  : 

Germany,  Dec.  Jan..  6   10  1.30 

Belgium,  Jan 6    10  1.30 

Luxemburg.   Jan.    ...  6   10  1.30 

France,   Jan 6   10  1.30 

No.  8  gage  wire  : 

Belgium    14   10%  2.91 


A  competitive  examination  for  architectural  drafts- 
man is  announced  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  for  further  information  application 
should  be  made  to  the  commission  at  Washington,  ask- 
ing for  form  1312.  A  vacancy  at  the  public  works  de- 
partment of  the  Naval  station  at  Guam  is  to  be  filled 
from  this  examination. 
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INVESTIGATE  THE  UNIONS 


Demand  Emphasized  by  President  Barr  at  Meet- 
ing of  National  Founders'  Association 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  of  the 
National  Founders'  Association,  President  William  H. 
Barr  devoted  himself  at  some  length  to  the  propriety 
of  Congress's  determining  "what  value,  if  any,  the 
trade  unions  are  to  the  public."  In  calling  for  an 
unbiased  investigation,  he  asked: 

What  value  are  they  to  the  members :  who  are  the  chief 
V>enefl(iaiies  of  unionism,  and  show  by  comparison  the  aver- 
age financial  standinR  of  the  union  worker  in  a  given  district 
as  comparfd  with  the  free  American  plan  worker. 

'Why  are  all  union  controlled  commodities  more  expensive, 
and  to  what  extent  has  restriction  of  output  contributed  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living? 

Congress  might  also  determine  what  rules  of  efBciency,  if 
any,  govern  membership  in  the  trade  union. 

Why  is  the  training  of  apprentices  limited,  and  the  result- 
ing trade  education  of  our  American  boys  stifled? 

How  are  strike  votes  taken,  and  what  is  the  average  per- 
centage of  the  membership  voting?  Who  counts  the  votes, 
and  where? 

WTiat  is  the  total  income  of  the  international  unions  in 
America  for  the  last  year?  How  is  it  spent?  What  per- 
centage goes  for  salaries  of  officers  and  agitators,  and  what 
percentage  actually  returns  in  the  form  of  benefits  to  the 
members? 

Why  is  one  man  permitted  to  determine  why  50  or  100,000 
mechanics  willing  to  work  under  fair  conditions  may  not 
do  so? 

Why  are  the  public  utility  unions  directed  by  a  few  men 
permitted  with  startling  regularity  to  secure  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  our  people? 

Why  is  the  incorporation  of  unions  and  correlative  finan- 
cial responsibility  not  made  compulsory? 

Why  is  it  that  when  the  railroad  brotherhoods  elected 
that  the  word  "^'iolence"  be  included  in  a  given  contract, 
that  "assault  and  battery"  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  a 
form  of  violence?  Why  is  it  that  the  murder  of  60  men  by 
union  members  and  sympathizers  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
evokes  no  voice  of  protest,  and  no  question  as  to  why  the 
murders  were  committed?  Why  should  the  unions  not  clearly 
define  their  opposition  to  every  form  of  public  police  pro- 
tection? Why  are  union  members  required  under  oath  to 
place  their  union  sympathies  above  their  obligations  as 
citizens? 

Use  of  Union  Money 

How  many  of  our  citizens  understand  that  the  total 
union  income  per  annum  is  approximately  $100,000,000?  How 
many  know  that  in  1921  the  bituminous  miners  alone  col- 
lected $17,000,000  in  dues,  most  of  it  provided  for  them  by 
the  operators   through   tlie   cheek-off  system?     Hae   that  big 


$100,000,000  fund  been  used  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
union  or  any  other  workers?  to  restore  the  industrial  nor- 
mality of  the  country?  to  stimulate  the  betterment  of  work- 
ing conditions?  or  has  it  been  used  to  promote  the  personal 
interests  and  advancement  of  union  leaders  and  their  asso- 
ciates? 

The  failure  of  unionism  is  not  so  much  in  its  forgotten 
principles,  but  in  its  practice ;  not  wholly  in  its  inspiration, 
but  in  its  leadership ;  not  altogether  in  the  protective  policy 
it  enunciates,  but  in  the  destructive  policy  it  follows.  There 
should  be  only  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  men  who  have 
sold  themselves  into  unionism  for  the  benefit  of  that  protec- 
tion which  is  so  completely  lacking.  We  commisserate  with 
those  members  who  permit  subordination  of  all  that  is  fine 
in  human  instincts  to  the  will  of  men  who  are  not  fit  to  lead. 

If  confirmation  of  this  statement  is  needed,  note  well  the 
attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  the 
attempts  to  change  and  limit  its  power  by  constitutional 
amendment ;  the  effort  to  control  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures ;  the  imposition  of  certain  restrictive  legislation 
on  all  except  the  unions,  and  the  partial  success  of  the 
unions  in  absolving  themselves  from  certain  laws. 

Duty  of  Employers 

President  Barr  discussed  the  questions  of  immi- 
gration and  labor  shortage,  the  duty  of  employers,  the 
meaning  of  the  open  shop  and  the  relation  of  good 
citizenship  and  politics.  "The  modern  employer,"  he 
said,  "who  takes  the  point  of  view  that  his  workers 
are  chattels  is  not  entitled  to  inclusion  in  the  associa- 
tion of  intelligent  employers;  nor  has  he  a  place  in  any 
community  of  good  citizenship.  It  is  true  that,  to- 
day, there  are  few  unintelligent  employers  who  seek  to 
exploit  their  workers;  but  these  should  be  eliminated, 
and  thereby  would  be  destroyed  the  antagonism  which 
still  exists,  to  some  degree,  in  the  public  mind  against 
employers  generally. 

"There  can  be  no  set  rule  for  prescribing  the  duties 
of  an  employer,  but,  above  all,  he  must  recognize  that 
the  treatment  of  employees  should  inspire  that  desire 
for  individual  accomplishment,  that  pride  in  the  job, 
which  the  labor  unions  have  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

"There  is  no  definite  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
for  human  desire  will  always  reach  out  for  changed, 
if  not  always  improved,  conditions,  as  it  is  the  natural 
desire  of  every  man  to  make  his  path  through  life,  and 
that  of  his  family,  apparently  easier. 

"Therefore,  we  should  so  regulate  our  conduct 
toward  our  workers  that  we  will  furnish  an  object 
lesson  in  common  honesty  and  in  good  citizenship. 
The  man  who  treats  his  workers  properly  will  receive 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay;  he  will  be  better 
understood  as  their  friend,  and  will  at  once  make  a 
sharp  contrast  with  the  union  labor  agitator  who  never 
is  a  real  friend  of  any  but  himself." 


COST  OF  LIVING  HIGHER 


All  Items  But  Fuel  Higher  Than  in 

September 

Wholesale  prices  in  October  averaged  nearly  1  per 
cent  higher  than  in  September,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
8.5  per  cent  higher  than  in  October  of  last  year.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  average  retail  price  of  food  is  reported  2  per 
cent  higher  in  October  than  in  September,  but  it  is 
6  per  cent  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  And  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  the  cost  of 
living,  based  on  the  wage  earner's  budget,  as  1  per 
cent  higher  in  October  than  in  September,  but  4  per 
cent  lower  than  in  October,  1921. 

Metals  and  metal  products,  as  a  group,  advanced 
K  per  cent  during  the  month,  and  reached  a  point 
1(5.4  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago — this,  in  spite  of 
recent  recessions  in  pig  iron.  But  The  Iron  Age  com- 
posite price  for  pig  iron,  at  mid-October,  was  51  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  composite  for  fin- 
ished steel  was  11  per  cent  higher  than  in  1921. 

Metals  stand  liquidated  6G  per  cent  of  the  1920 
peak  price  excess  over  1913— that  is,  (iG  per  cent  of 
that  excess  has  been  wiped  out.  This  liquidation,  a  year 
ago,  had  reached  84.5  per  cent,  a  portion  of  which"  has 
since  been  lost  by  price  advances  in  nearly  all  items. 


A.11  commodities  have  been  liquidated  65  per  cent,  on  the 
basis  of  the  October  figures;  a  year  ago,  it  was  71.5  per 
cent. 

liultx  Xumbcrs   of   Wholesale  Prices,  by  Groups  of 
Comviodities 

(1913  equals   100) 

Advance  In 

1920  1921       1922  1922  One  Year, 

Peak  Oct.  Sept.  Oct.  Per  Cent 

Farm  products 247  124  133  138  11.3 

Food,   etc 24S  140  138  140  0 

doths  and  clothing...    346  180  183  188  4.4 

Fuels  and  lighting 281  189  244  226  19.6 

Metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts        203  116  134  135  16.4 

Building  materials    ...    300  159  180  183  15.1 

Chemicals     and     drugs   213  131  124  124  —5.3 

House-furnishing  goods   275  180  173  176  — 2.2 

Miscellaneous     208  118  116  120  1.7 

All  commodities 247  142  153  l.'l  !i.5 


President  James  A.  Farrell  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  it  has  been  announced  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  will  direct  the  financial  atfairs 
of  the  Georgetown  Endowment  Association  in  its  na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  raise  a  $5,000,000  building  and 
extension  fund. 


Fire  al  tlie  plant  of  the  Fairbanks  Piano  Plate 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  13,  damaged  a  part  of 
the  plant  to  the  extent  of  $45,000. 
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PITTSBURGH  BASE  HEARING 


Taking   of   Direct    Ti'stiinony    Ended — Steel    Cor- 
poration \N  ill  Now  Have  Its  Turn 

Washington,  Nov.  22. — Begun  in  Milwaukee  on 
Jan.  30  of  the  present  year,  the  taking  of  direct  testi- 
mony by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh base  hearing  was  concluded  here  this  morning 
with  the  testimony  of  President  Alva  ('.  Dinkey  of 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  Examiner  John  W. 
Bennett,  who  is  presiding  at  the  hearings,  has  ar- 
ranged tentatively  with  counsel  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  respondent,  to  resume  hearings 
in  Chicago  on  Jan.  22.  for  the  taking  of  direct  testi- 
mony for  the  Steel  Corporation.  There  is  no  possible 
way  of  indicating  when  the  case  will  be  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  commission  before  which  it  has  been  in  one 
form  or  another  since  1919.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
personnel  of  the  commission  will  have  changed  con- 
siderably before  the  conclusion  of  the  case  is  reached. 

The  principal  witness  called  and  examined  by  the 
commission  since  it  started  its  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton on  Nov.  1  was  Chairman  Elbert  H.  Gary  of  the 
Steel  Corporation.  His  testimony  occupied  one  day 
week  before  last  and  a  day  and  one-half  last  week, 
when  it  consumed  all  of  Wednesday  and  the  morning 
of  Thursday. 

Mr.   Dinkey's  Testimony 

Mr.  Dinkey  was  asked  by  Attorney  Burr  for  the 
commission  as  to  the  manner  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Dinkey  was  formerly  president,  in 
quoting  prices  on  steel  as  far  back  as  1904. 

Mr.  Dinkey  replied  that  it  was  so  long  ago  that  he 
does  not  remember.  He  was  then  asked  what  his  at- 
titude toward  the  Pittsburgh  plus  plan  is  if  it  is  used 
by  all  steel  companies  to  stipulate  given  prices  and 
then  to  which  is  added  a  charge  based  on  the  freight 
from  Pittsburgh  to  destination. 

"If  such  a  practice  were  in  vogue  to  quote  on  ship- 
ments all  over  the  United  States,  then,  of  course,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  done  away  with,"  replied  Mr. 
Dinkey,  "but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  vogue." 

Invoices  showing  shipments  of  steel  by  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  were  brought  along  by  Mr. 
Dinkey  at  the  request  of  the  commission  and  submitted 
in  the  records.  They  showed  that  shipments  are  based 
on  variable  practices,  governed  by  market  conditions, 
sometimes  carrying  delivered  quotations,  which  on  oc- 
casions worked  back  to  the  Pittsburgh  base  quotation 
while  on  other  occasions  thev  did  not.    The  witness  said 


all  works  of  the  Midvale  company  followed  the  same 
policy. 

A  Matter  of  Conjecture 

Asked  as  to  whether  he  thought  the  Pittsburgh 
base  method  of  quoting  stabilized  prices,  Mr.  Dinkey 
described  the  reason  for  the  Pittsburgh  base  as  con- 
jecture. By  that,  he  said,  he  meant  that  no  one  knows 
the  precise  reason  because  the  practice  has  come  about 
through  evolution  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
the  reason  for  something  that  "just  grew." 

"Anj^hing  that  keeps  on  base  as  against  many 
bases,"  continued  Mr.  Dinkey,  "I  think  tends  to  stab- 
ilize prices.  But  my  thinking  it  does  not  make  it  so. 
Another  system  of  prices  might  be  much  more  stable." 

President   MacMurray's   Testimony 

The  hearing  on  Monday  was  confined  to  testimony 
given  in  the  afternoon  by  James  E.  MacMurray,' presi- 
dent of  the  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Chicago,  maker  of 
cold-rolled  strip  steel  and  buyer  of  steel  billets,  and 
H.  E.  White,  statistician  of  the  commission,  who  put 
in  additional  figures  on  freight  rates  and  contracts 
for  steel  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  MacMurray  told  At- 
torney K.  E.  Steinhauer  for  the  commission  that  he 
sold  a  large  proportion  of  his  product  in  the  East 
and  also  a  great  deal  in  Europe  and  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements. He  named  various  steel  concerns  from  which 
he  purchased  billets,  among  those  being  the  Donner 
Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. 

"How  do  the  Donner  steel  prices  compare  with  those 
contemporaneously  quoted  by  Pittsburgh  manufactur- 
ers?" asked  Mr.  Steinhauer.  "Sometimes  they  are  the 
same,  sometimes  they  are  higher,  and  sometimes  they 
are  less,"  replied  Mr.  MacMurray. 

"How  do  the  prices  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  com- 
pare with  prices  contemporaneously  quoted  by  Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers?"  asked  Mr.  Steinhauer. 

"Most  of  the  time  they  are  the  same  as  the  reported 
Pitt.sburgh  prices,"  Mr.  MacMurray  responded. 

"Were  they  at  any  time  lower?"  inquired  Mr.  Stein- 
hauer. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  MacMurray. 

The  witness  said  that  he  thought  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  prices  were  a  little  higher,  probably  $1  per  ton, 
than  the  quoted  Pittsburgh  prices,  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Ordinarily,  he  said,  his  company  bought 
billets  at  a  certain  price  at  the  mill  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  and  not  at  the  Pittsburgh  price  plus  freight.  He 
also  submitted  in  evidence  orders  for  steel  plates  with 
the  Donner  Steel  Co.  where  the  latter  absorbed  freight. 

(Further  details  of  the  hearing  in  Washington  will 
be  found  on  page  1366.) 


SHELL    STEEL    SOLD 


About  19,000  Tons  Sold  at  Auction  by  Government 
Salvage  Board 

At  a  recent  public  auction  of  steel  shells,  brass 
cartridge  cases,  shell  forgings,  hand  grenades  and  sim- 
ilar scrap,  held  by  the  Philadelphia  District  Salvage 
Board  in  its  New  York  oflSce,  Room  808  Army  Building, 
39  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  about  13,950  gross  tons 
of  steel  shells  with  copper  turning  bands,  lead  disks 
and  brass  base  covers;  about  482  gross  tons  of  Stokes' 
motor  shells;  about  1830  gross  tons  of  shell  forgings; 
about  480  tons  of  brass  cartridge  cases;  about  860  gross 
tons  of  hand  grenades,  and  about  1516  gross  tons  of 
trench  mortar  shells  were  sold. 

David  Kaufman,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  high  bidder 
on  about  4176  gross  tons,  about  332  gross  tons,  about 
390  gross  tons  and  about  912  gross  tons  of  steel  shells 
in  lots,  all  at  the  reserve  depot,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
David  Kaufman  also  was  high  bidder  on  about  336  tons 
of  steel  shells  at  the  reserve  depot,  New  Cumberland, 
Pa.,  and  749  tons  of  steel  shells  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  as 
well  as  3177  gross  tons  of  British  shells  at  Raritan 
Arsenal,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  and  276  gross  tons  at  the 
Woodbury  depot,  Westville,  N.  J. 

The  Manhattan  Machinery  Co.,  New  York,  was  high 
bidder  on  344  gross  tons  of  steel  shells  at  the  ordnance 
depot,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  139  gross  tons,  one  ton  and 


10  tons  of  steel  shells,  and  .23  tons  of  hand  grenades, 
all  at  the  ordnance  reserve  depot,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  New  Haven  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  bid  in  1248  gross  tons  of  steel  shells  and  about 
159  gross  tons  hand  grenades  both  at  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  and  about  300  gross  tons  of  hand  grenades  at 
Penniman  depot,  Penniman,  Va.,  about  60  gross  tons  of 
steel  shells  at  Delaware  depot,  Pedricktown,  N.  J.,  and 
about  60  gross  tons  steel  shells  at  Raritan  Arsenal, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Hyman-Michaels  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  bid  high  on  about 
541  gross  tons  of  steel  shells  at  the  reserve  depot, 
Penniman,  Va.,  and  about  1312  gross  tons  of  howitzer 
shells  at  Penniman,  Va.,  and  about  357  gross  tons  of 
shell  forgings  and  about  1518  gross  tons  of  steel  how- 
itzer shells  at  general  reserve  depot,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Also  this  company  was  high  bidder  on  about  1473  gross 
tons  of  shell  forgings  and  about  399  gross  tons  of  steel 
shells  both  at  Pedricktown,  N.  J. 

Hurwitz  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were  high  bidders 
on  about  23  gross  tons  of  steel  shells  at  the  general 
reserve  depot,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

H.  Jaffe,  New  York,  was  high  bidder  on  about  596 
gross  tons  of  steel  shePs  at  the  reserve  depot.  Seven 
Pines,  Va.,  and  about  207  gross  tons  of  steel  shells  at 
New  Cumberland,  Pa.  H.  JafFe  also  bid  in  about  263 
gross  tons  of  brass  cartridge  cases  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  about  one  gross  ton  at  Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  about  183  gross  tons  at  Middletown,  Pa. 
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JAPAN  STILL   BUYS  RAILS 


Inquiry   from   Corea   CaUs   for  6000  Tons— Sheet 

Business  Goes  to  Europe — Aluminum 

Imports  Slack 

New  York,  Nov.  21. — The  export  market  is  gen- 
erally dull,  although  there  is  some  business  appearing 
in  small  orders  from  South  American  markets  and  a 
few  inquiries  are  being  handled  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  Chinese  market  shows  no  prospect  of  im- 
mediate change  for  the  better.  Merchant  buying  from 
Japan  is  still  practically  at  a  standstill,  although  there 
have  been  some  inquiries  and  the  sale  is  reported  by 
one  Japanese  import  and  export  house  in  New  York 
of  a  tonnage  of  medium  weight  black  .sheets.  Although 
there  are  heavy  stocks  of  black  sheets  still  being  held 
in  stock  in  Japan,  they  are  largely  of  No.  30  gage  and 
lighter.  Numerous  orders  for  black  sheets  of  light  and 
medium  gage  are  evidently  still  being  placed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  European  markets.  While 
sheets  of  this  origin  arc  admittedly  not  of  the  exact 
standard  desired  by  the  Japanese  buyers,  a  tendency 
to  improve  the  product  is  reported  as  evident  among 
British  sheet  mills.  That  there  is  still  a  fair  tonnage 
of  black  sheets  being  purchased  by  Japanese  importers 
in  Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  report  that  two 
of  the  largest  Japanese  export  companies  have  within 
the  past  few  weeks  placed  orders  in  London  for  be- 
tween 6000  and  8000  tons  of  black  sheets,  close  an- 
nealed. There  is  some  interest  from  Japan  in  pur- 
chases  of  structural   steel,  but  most  of  the   inquiries 


which  appear  are  of  Governmental  origin.  One  large 
Japanese  export  house  in  New  York  has  recently 
booked  an  order  for  170  tons  of  beams  and  channels. 

The  recent  tender  of  the  imperial  Government  Rail- 
ways for  5000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails  and  250  tons  of  splice 
bars,  upon  which  it  was  stated  bids  on  furnishing  Ger- 
man material  would  be  acceptable,  has  been  awarded  to 
a  German  mill  at  a  price  said  to  have  been  about  $8 
per  ton  under  the  American  c.i.f.  quotation.  The  or- 
der was  placed  on  a  March-April  delivery  basis,  against 
the  offer  of  the  American  mills  of  December  delivery. 
In  addition  to  the  tender  of  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way Co.,  asking  for  15,085  tons  of  100-lb.  rails,  a  sep- 
arate tender  closing  Nov.  20  was  issued  about  a  week 
ago  by  the  purchasing  office  of  the  Corean  lines  of  this 
railroad,  calling  for  40  miles  of  100-lb.  rails  (6285 
tons).  Bids  on  the  larger  tonnage  will  not  be  opened 
until  Nov.  30.  Of  interest  in  connection  with  the  ten- 
ders for  furnishing  electrical  equipment  for  the  Japa- 
nese railroads,  now  under  consideration  by  American 
manufacturers,  is  the  fact  that  of  42  electric  locomo- 
tives now  in  operation  in  Japan,  36  are  of  British 
manufacture,  four  of  American  origin  and  two  Ger- 
man. Buying  for  electrification  of  the  railroads  in 
Japan  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  four  years. 

Imports  of  German  ingot  aluminum  are  at  present 
at  a  low  ebb,  both  because  of  high  prices  prevailing 
in  Germany  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  German 
sheets,  however,  may  be  imported  at  about  '^c  per  lb. 
under  the  prevailing  American  market.  French  and 
Swiss  ingot  aluminum,  with  the  American  market 
probably  at  about  22c  per  lb.,  are  said  to  be  possible 
of  import  at  15'<..c  per  lb.,  which,  plus  5c  per  lb.  duty, 
brings   the   price  up  to   20y2c  per  lb. 


NEXT  QUARTER  PRICES 

Valley  Sheet  Mills  Expect  Present  Quotations  to 
Continue  Into  1923 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  21. — With  basic  pig  iron  set- 
tling to  $28,  and  lower  quotations  in  sight  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1923,  the  trade's  interest  continues  to 
be  focused  on  steel  prices  which  will  apply  in  the  next 
quarter.  Already  strip  makers  have  announced  their 
intention  of  carrying  forward  current  quotations  into 
the  next  quarterly  period.  It  is  the  expectation  in 
sheet  mill  circles  that  the  prevailing  minimums  of 
3.35c.  on  black  and  4.35c.  on  galvanized,  base  gages, 
will  represent  the  market  on  first  quarter,  1923,  ton- 
nage. 

The  principal  independent  strip  producer  in  this 
territory  is  booking  tonnage  for  early  next  year  de- 
livery on  the  basis  of  4.50c.  for  cold-rolled  finishes, 
and  2.95c.  to  3.15c.  for  hot-rolled  flats.  The  nar- 
rower widths  take  the  higher  quotation.  Strip  demand 
continues  firm  among  finished  products,  and  is  espe- 
cially influenced  by  the  heavy  requirements  of  auto- 
mobile builders. 

In  fact,  independents  anticipate  that  steel  require- 
ments of  the  automobile  industry  next  year  will  be 
on  a  broader  scale  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  Cur- 
rent requirements  for  full  finished  sheets,  for  instance, 
are  in  excess  of  mill  capacity.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant automobile  interests  are  pressing  for  next 
year's  needs  and  are  anxious  to  close  contracts  pro- 
tecting their  raw  material  supplies. 

Automobile  sheet  seconds  are  scarce  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  major  motor  car  makers  are  mapping 
enlarged  manufacturing  programs  for  next  year,  say 
Valley  steel  interests.  This  will  involve  sustained  re- 
quirements not  only  for  highly  finished  sheets,  but  for 
ordinary  grades,  as  well  as  for  strips  and  merchant 
bars. 

While  now  business  in  finishing  lines,  as  well  as  in 
pig  iron,  .sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs,  is  slackening, 
due  to  approach  of  the  inventory  period,  nevertheless, 
mills  are  maintaining  operations  on  releases  under 
existing  contract.^.  Buyers  are  also  holding  back  be- 
cause of  price  unsettlement  and  uncertainties. 

Black  sheet  business  is  spotty,  largely  reflecting 
immediate  needs  of  consumers,  and  announcement  of 


definite  1923  prices,  for  first  quarter,  will  help  to 
clarify  the  situation.  While  announcement  of  prices 
to  apply  will  release  some  tonnage  now  held  back,  mills 
do  not  anticipate  any  large  influx  of  orders.  At  pres- 
ent business  is  confined  to  200  to  400-ton  lots  mostly, 
though  some  1000-ton  orders  are  being  placed. 

Sheet  bars  are  selling  down  to  $37,  with  compara- 
tively little  new  business.  The  principal  makers  in 
this  district  are  well  covered  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  non-integrated  interests  report  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty  in   satisfying  their  needs. 

Pipe  is  one  of  the  strong  spots  in  the  finished 
market,  and  producers  will  enter  the  new  year  in 
strong  position,  especially  in  the  buttweld  sizes.  There 
is  much  uncompleted  construction  throughout  the 
country,  which  is  sustaining  buttweld  needs.  Oil  and 
line  pipe  demand,  while  not  so  heavy  as  two  weeks  ago, 
nevertheless  is  still  firm. 

Buying  of  scrap  metals  shows  little  life  and  heavy 
melting  is  readily  obtainable  at  $21.  Compressed  sheet 
steel  is  quotable  at  $20. 


Syndicate  Takes  Over  Sweet's  Steel  Co. 

The  Sweet's  Steel  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  recorded  a 
deed  of  trust  on  Nov.  17,  securing  an  issue  of  $400,000 
of  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds,  marking  the  com- 
pletion of  a  $1,500,000  transaction.  The  deed  of  trust 
runs  in  favor  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Williams- 
port,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  entire  bond  issue 
has  been  underwritten  by  local  banks.  Last  Septem- 
ber a  syndicate  headed  by  Joseph  Kaye,  Emporium, 
and  D.  F.  Swartz,  Williamsport,  was  granted  an  option 
on  the  estate  of  R.  L.  Ahles,  formerly  president,  to 
purchase  90  per  cent  of  the  Sweet  company's  stock,  and 
this  option  has  been  exercised.  James  B.  Bailey,  Phila- 
delphia, president.  Pine  Iron  Works  Co.,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  is  a  member  of  the  syndicate  whose  officers  will 
probably  be:  Joseph  Kaye,  chairman;  John  M.  Young, 
president;  Allen  P.  Perley,  vice-president;  Daniel  F. 
Swartz,  treasurer,  and  C.  L.  Peaslee,  secretary. 


Ohio  interests,  headed  by  L.  A.  Griffith,  United 
Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  have  acquired  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  James  A.  Brady  Foundry  Co., 
Chicago.  Mr.  Griffith  will  be  president  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. 
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PRESIDENT   DETERMINED 


GERMAN  PRICES  UP  60  PER  CENT 


Tone  of  Message  Indicates    Wliite    House    Will 
Fight  for  Merchant  Marine  Bill 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Realizing  that  it  faces 
vigorous  opposition,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  Presi- 
dent Harding's  message  to-day  urging  passage  of  the 
Administration  ship  subsidy  bill  was  marked  by  an  un- 
usually strong  tone.  It  had  an  air  of  defiance  and 
even  belligerency.  The  President  showed  such  a 
determination  to  fight  for  the  legislation  as  he  possibly 
has  not  shown  regarding  any  previous  legislation  since 
he  has  been  President. 

While  the  rules  of  the  House  are  such  that  it  likely 
will  be  possible  to  pass  the  bill  on  Nov.  29,  such  rules 
are  not  applicable  to  the  Senate,  where  a  bitter  and 
possibly  prolonged  contest  over  the  bill  is  expected,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  problematical. 

The  President's  message  was  clear  and  it  convinc- 
ingly explained  the  need  of  maintaining  a  privately 
owned  merchant  marine,  both  as  a  matter  of  national 
defense  and  of  development  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  points  stressed  by  the 
President  was  that  the  legislation  would  reduce  greatly 
the  present  high  costs  to  the  Government  in  maintain- 
ing ships  under  Government  ownership  and  operation. 
He  also  appealed  to  the  "farm  bloc"  apparently  when  he 
pointed  out  the  value  of  a  merchant  marine  to  the 
agricultural  interests. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  before  the  present 
Congress  expires,  March  4,  is  considered  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  because  of  the  numerous  radical 
members  who  will  be  in  Congress  after  that  time  as 
the  result  of  the  recent  elections. 


Larger  Use  of  Open  Top  Cars 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Iron  and  steel  interests  are 
among  those  who  will  benefit  by  the  order  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  removes  the  prefer- 
ence that  has  been  given  to  coal  in  the  supply  and  move- 
ment of  open  top  cars  to  and  from  points  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  The  order,  issued  in  the  form 
of  amendment  No.  2  to  service  order  No.  25  became 
eflfective  yesterday  and  applies  to  all  railroads  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  except  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  The  condition  of  the  latter  carrier  is  still  far 
from  normal.  The  order  amended  five  paragraphs  of 
car  service   order   No.   2.5. 

The  amendment  means  that  the  Southern  lines  will 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  open  top  cars,  regardless  of 
their  height,  to  shippers  of  other  products  as  well  as 
coal  and  will  not  be  required  to  maintain  other  condi- 
tions which  had  prevailed  since  Sept.  19,  in  order  to 
expedite  shipments  of  coal.  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  any  special  priority  which  has  been  set  up  within 
the  Southeastern  territory  under  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral fuel  distribution  plan  must  be  fulfilled. 


Courses  in  Industrial  Geography 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  to  establish 
correspondence  courses  in  connection  with  its  School 
of  Geography.  This  will  include  courses  for  persons 
engaged  in  industry,  and  special  mention  is  made  in 
the  prospectus  of  persons  engaged  in  the  handling  of 
products  of  the  mines,  and  those  holding  responsible 
positions  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  such  as  iron 
and  steel  plants,  and  in  commercial  firms,  such  as  ex- 
porting and  importing  companies.  Supplementary 
courses  will  give  to  these  same  classes  of  students 
more  advanced  instruction  in  specialized  subjects,  such 
as  the  geography  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Presi- 
dent Wallace  W.  Atwood  is  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Geography,  but  immediately  in  charge  of  the  home 
study  courses,  as  they  will  be  called,  will  be  Douglas 
C.  Ridgley,  recently  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 


Advance   Much    Faster   Than   Mark    Falls — Steel 
Rises  More  Tlian  Iron 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Gekmany,  Nov.  20. — Foundry  iron  No.  1 
is  now  110,173  m.  per  metric  ton  ($18.19  per  gross 
ton,  at  l%c.  per  100  m.)  ;  ingots  are  161,600  m. 
($26.68) ;  bars,  219,200  m.  (1.62c.  per  lb.)  ;  thin  sheets, 
332,000  m.  (2.45c.  per  lb.). 

[These  prices  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Nov. 
6,  quoted  on  page  1225,  Nov.  9.  At  that  time  foundry 
iron  was  83,994  m.  ($14.40,  at  liJc.  per  100  m.)  ; 
ingots,  96,700  m.  ($16.58)  ;  bars,  132,000  m.  (1.01c. 
per  lb.) ;  thin  sheets,  196,000  m.  (1.50c.  per  lb.).  The 
advance  in  two  weeks,  expressed  in  marks,  has  been 
31  per  cent  in  pig  iron,  67  per  cent  in  ingots,  66  per 
cent  in  bars  and  69  per  cent  in  sheets. 

Since  July  4,  foundry  iron,  in  marks,  has  advanced 
15-fold,  from  7261  m.;  ingots  have  gone  up  19-fold, 
from  8520  m.;  bars,  19-fold,  from  11,470  m.;  sheets, 
20-fold,  from  16,490  m.  In  dollars,  foundry  iron  has 
advanced  12  per  cent,  from  $16.23;  ingots,  40  per 
cent,  from  $19.04;  bars,  41.5  per  cent,  from  1.145c. 
per  lb.;  sheets,  49  per  cent,  from  1.645c.  per  lb.] 


Labor  Conditions  in  the  Valley  Improve 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  21. — Operating  and  earning 
position  of  independent  iron  and  steel  interests  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the 
fourth  quarter.  Labor  supply  is  plentiful,  due  to  the 
influx  of  men  to  the  steel  properties  from  outside 
employment.  This  applies  particularly  to  unskilled 
labor.  "We  now  have  all  the  unskilled  steel  mill  labor 
we  need  for  full  operations,"  states  an  independent 
executive.  "Men  who  have  been  employed  on  outside 
work  have  been  coming  to  the  plants  rapidly  of  late." 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  has  been  unnecessary 
for  Valley  employers  to  pay  bonuses  to  secure  men. 
For  this  same  reason  a  wage  advance,  predicted  in 
some  quarters  for  Dec.  1,  is  declared  unlikely  by  the 
independents.  However,  they  say  that  they  would 
follow  the  action  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  any  such 
procedure.  Steel  prices  do  not  justify  such  a  move  at 
this  time,  which  independent  leaders  believe  would  be 
inadvisable. 

They  point  out  that  while  some  of  the  principal  in- 
dependents are  now  on  an  earning  basis,  they  have 
passed  through  a  period  of  depleted  earnings  and  that 
most  companies  have  sustained  severe  losses. 


More  Money  for  Federal  Trade  Conunission 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — The  Budget  Bureau  has 
approved  an  appropriation  of  $955,000  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1924.  This  is  an  increase  of  $55,000  over  its  ap- 
propriation for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  is  $45,000 
less  than  the  amount  the  commission  asked  for,  which 
was  $1,000,000.  The  commission,  it  is  stated,  will  em- 
ploy additional  attorneys  and  economists.  There  has 
been  considerable  interest  as  to  how  the  commission 
would  fare  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Unless 
Congress  disapproves  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  it  may  be  assumed,  however,  it  not  only  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  activities  along  its  present 
lines  but  will  be  permitted  to  broaden  and  increase 
them. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  plans  to  start  operations  in  its  newly 
acquired  plant  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  purchased  from  the 
Savage  Arms  Corporation,  the  first  of  next  year.  It 
will  start  one  department  at  a  time  and  production  will 
be  gradually  increased,  depending  on  the  overflow  from 
the  company's  plant  at  East  Pittsburgh. 
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TESTING  OUT   PRICES 


Present  Levels  Likely  in  Sheets  and  Tin 
Plates 


Heavy  Consumption  of  Finished  Steel — Pig 
Iron  Lower  with  Large  Buyers  Inquiring 

With  operations  well  sustained  at  the  high  rate 
recently  reached,  which  is  but  little  under  80  per 
cent,  consumption  of  steel  keeps  close  step  with 
production.  New  buying  is  still  slack  in  view  of  the 
uncertainties  as  to  prices  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1923. 

The  week's  developments  point  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  3.35c.  basis  for  black  sheets  and  of 
$4.75  per  base  box  for  tin  plate,  though  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
at  this  writing. 

The  testing  out  of  the  2c.  price  for  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  shows  that  supply  and  demand  are 
just  now  nearer  an  equilibrium  in  finished  steel 
than  in  pig  iron.  Some  mills  have  gone  $1  to  $2  a 
ton  below  the  2c.  level,  car  material  in  particular 
showing  concessions. 

Some  weakness  has  developed  in  hoops,  bands 
and  hot-rolled  strip  steel,  as  indicated  by  sales  at 
2.75c.  as  against  2.90c.  recently.  Wire  and  tubular 
products  show  more  activity  and  more  firmness 
than  other  lines. 

Mills  still  have  overdue  deliveries  of  consider- 
able volume  and  are  counting  on  operating  at  the 
present  rate  well  into  the  first  quarter,  barring 
winter  blockades.  Car  shortages  continue,  but 
mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  districts,  where 
congestion  has  been  greatest,  have  not  been  obliged 
to  add  to  their  piled-up  product. 

The  river  barge  shipments  of  finished  steel  from 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  mills,  started  this  week,  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  in  importance. 

The  inquiries  of  the  railroads  have  added  from 
175  to  225  locomotives  and  nearly  7000  cars  to 
the  pending  lists.  Actual  purchases  include  50 
locomotives  but  not  much  over  500  cars. 

Activity  in  fabricated  steel  work  is  still  of 
unusual  promise,  involving  awards  of  21,000 
tons  in  sizable  projects  and  new  inquiries  of 
37,000  tons.  Three-fourths  of  the  latter  are 
covered  by  the  Philadelphia-Camden  bridge,  a 
Missouri  River  bridge  at  St.  Charles  and  a  public 
service  power  station  at  Chicago.  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus figures  for  bookings  in  October  were  122,000 
tons,  or  15  per  cent  less  than  the  average  of  the 
last  four  months. 

Automobile  companies  are  still  liberal  buyers 
of  steel  bars,  though  deliveries  on  some  of  this 
business  will  not  be  made  until  late  in  the  first 
quarter.  Demand  has  sprung  up  also  in  the  imple- 
ment trade  for  steel  bars  and  steel  specialties. 

Pig  iron  markets  continue  weak  and  declines 
of  $1  to  $2  on  foundry  and  basic  grades  are  noted 
in  important  Northern  centers.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  large  melters  are  quietly  sounding  the 
market  and  the  buying  of  considerable  tonnages 
at  no  distant  date  would  not  be  surprising.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  bought  from  6000  to 
8000  tons  of  foundry  iron  and  the  Steel  Corpora- 


tion has  closed  in  the  East  for  6000  tons  of  basic 
for  its  Pencoyd  plant.  This  last  purchase  is  due 
to  car  shortage,  preventing  delivery  of  pig  iron 
from  Steel  Corporation  furnaces  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Ups  and  downs  in  blast  furnace  coke  are  being 
registered  week  by  week  and  are  keeping  buyers 
on  the  alert.  After  selling  as  low  as  $6.50  late  last 
week,  standard  beehive  coke  has  strengthened  to 
$7.25  and  a  contract  for  23,000  tons,  delivery  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  put  through  at  $7.50. 

The  coal  market  has  been  weakened  by  the  clos- 
ing of  lake  navigation  and  the  lack  of  demand  from 
other  directions.  Run  of  mine  steam  has  been  sold 
at  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Germany  got  the  5250  tons  rails  placed  last 
week  by  the  Imperial  GovernmentRailways  of  Japan, 
at  about  $8  per  ton  less  than  the  American  bid. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  war  it  was  given  out 
by  Japan  that  German  bids  would  be  entertained. 
This  week  7000  tons  of  100-lb.  rails  will  be  bought 
for  Corea  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co. 
British  mills  expect  the  21,370  tons  of  rails  pending 
for  Manchuria  to  go  to  the  Continent. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  bought  150,000  boxes 
of  tin  plate  in  Wales  for  use  in  its  foreign  trade. 
At  low  prices  Welsh  mills  have  regained  from  the 
United  States  all  their  tin  plate  trade  on  Canada's 
Pacific  Coast. 

American  inquiries  have  reached  Great  Britain 
for  "hematite"  iron  on  regular  monthly  shipments 
through  the  whole  of  1923. 

For  the  fourth  successive  week  The  Iron  Age 
composite  price  for  finished  steel  is  at  2.446c.  per 
lb. ;  this  compares  with  2.099c.  one  year  ago  and 
3.581c.  two  years  ago. 

For  the  eighth  successive  week  The  Iron  Age 
pig  iron  composite  price  has  fallen,  being  now 
$27.61  per  gross  ton,  compared  with  $32.54  at  the 
end  of  September.  One  year  ago  it  was  $19.64; 
two  years  ago,  $37.63  per  ton. 


Pittsburgh 

Steel   Prices   Show  Little   Change — Pig  Iron 
Market  Is  Weak 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  21. — Steel  prices  in  the  main 
are  holding  fairly  well  in  this  market,  but  the  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  few  mills 
as  yet  have  felt  the  need  of  orders  badly  enough  to 
meet  the  ideas  of  buyers  as  to  value.  Buyers  plainly 
are  uninterested  in  plates  at  2c.  Pittsburgh,  although 
one  important  interest  has  turned  down  business  carry- 
ing that  figure.  There  is  no  question  that  well  below 
the  equivalent  of  2c.  Pittsburgh  has  been  done  by  some 
makers.  The  situation  as  to  prices  of  bars  and  shapes 
also  is  uncertain. 

Independent  sheet  makers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  Steel  Corporation  levels  to  get  new 
orders  for  all  finishes  except  automobile  grades.  Def- 
inite weakness  has  lately  developed  in  hot-rolled  flats, 
sales  of  which  have  been  made  as  low  as  2.75c.  base 
Pittsburgh,  or  $3  per  ton  below  the  current  price  which 
most  makers  had  adopted  for  first  quarter  contracts. 
There  is  no  weakening  in  wire  products  nor  in  tubular 
goods,  these  lines  showing  activity  which  is  largely 
lacking  in  almost  all  other  finished  products. 

The  pig  iron  market  remains  weak,  although  within 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   (late,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Nov.  21,  Nov.  14,  Oct.  17.  Nov.  22, 

Pig   Iron,   Per  Gross  Ton :         1922  1922  1922  1921 

No.    2X,    PhHadelphiat tSO.li  $31.14  $33.14  $22.84 

No.    2.    Vallev   furnace!..  .     27.50  2S.00  32.50  20.50 

No.    2,    Southern,    Cin'tif..    27.05  27.05  31.55  22.50 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.f.    23.00  23.00  27.60  18.00 

No,   2   foundry,   Chicago'..    30,00  30.00  31.00  20.00 

Basic,   del'd,    eastern    Ta .  .     ^7.50  28.14  29.50  21.00 

Basic,    Vallev    furnace 27.50  28.00  30.00  19.00 

Vallev  Bessemer,  del.  P'gh    83.27  33.77  35.27  21.96 

Malleable,    Chicago* 30.00  30.00  31.00  20.00 

Malleable,  Valley    29.00  29.00  33.00  20.00 

Gray   forge,   Pittsburgh...     28.77  29.77  32.77  21.46 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago...    36.15  36.15  36.15  31.50 

Ferromanganese,    furnace.  100.00  100.00  67.50»«  60.00'* 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh.,    38.00  38.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh,.    38.00  38.00  40.00  29.00 

O.-h.   sheet  bars,    P'gh 38.00  38.00  40.00  30.00 

Forging  billets,   base,   P'gh   45.00  45.00  45.00  32.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila iS.ll  45.17  45.17  34.74 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 45.00  45.00  45.00  40.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.   steel,   P'gh,   lb..      2.00  2.00  2.00  1.60 

Light  rails   at    mill 2.00  2.00  2.00  1.55 

Fini.shed  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars.   Philadelphia.  ..      2.275  2.325  2.475  1.95 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  1.65 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00  2.00  1.50 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.10  2.10  2.10  1.60 

Steel    bars.    New   York 2.34  2.34  2.34  1.80 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.00  2.00  2.15  1.50 

Tank    plates,    Chicago 2.30  2.30  2.30  1.60 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.34  2.34  2.34  l.SS 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00  2.00  1.50 

Beams.   Chicago    2.20  2.20  2.20  1.60 

Beams,  New  York 2.34  2.34  2.34  1.88 

Steel  hoops.  Pittsburgh ..  .       2.75  2.90  2.90  2.00 

•♦C.i.f. 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  70c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     JSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The-  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  3.35 

Sheets,  galv..   No.  28.  P'gh  i.SS 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10  2.50 

Wire    nails.    Pittsburgh...  2.70 

Plain    wire.    Pittsburgh...  2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..  3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75 


1922 
Cents 
3.35 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 


Cents 
3.50 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 


Nov.  22, 
1921 
Cents 
2.75 
3.75 
2.25 
2.75 


$4.75        $4.75        $4.75 


Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton 
Carwheels.   Chicago    5i 


1..70 


Carwheels.     Philadelphia..  S>a.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    P'gh..  20.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  J6.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. .  i7.00 

No.   1  cast,  Pittsburgh....  2i.00 

No.  1  cast.  Phila iO.OO 

No.  1  cast.  Ch'go   (net  ton)  20.50 

No.   1   RR.  wrot,  Phila 19.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  J5.50 


$25.00 
21.00 
20.50 
16.50 
17.50 
23.50 
22.00 
20.50 
19.00 
16.00 


$25.00 
23.00 
21.50 
18.00 
18.50 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
22.00 
17.75 


$17.00 
17.00 
14.00 
12.00 
12.25 
16.50 
17.50 
13.25 
15.50 
12.00 


Coke,   Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt ....  IfiT.iSo  $7.00      $10.00 

Foundry  coke,  prompt....       S.OO  .S.50        12.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents      Cents 

Lake   copper.    New  York..    14.12Vj  14.121/2    14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.62%  13.62%   13.62% 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 7.20  7.25  6.85 

Zinc.    New    York 7.55  7.60  7.20 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.90  6.90  6.35 

Lead,    New   York 7.25  7.25  6.65 

Tin   (Straits),  New  Y'ork. .     36.50  36.87%    34.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.       6.50  6.60  6. 75 

do  not  necessarily  applv  to  export  business. 


$3.00 
4.00 


Cents 
13.50 
13.25 

4.65'' 

5.15 

4.35 

4.70 
29.62% 

4.50 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  21,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.446c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  (  . 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  l 
and  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Nov.  14,  1922, 

2.446c. 

Oct.  24,  1922, 

2.467c. 

Nov.  22,  1921, 

2.099c. 

)re-war  average, 

1.689c. 

Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  21,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $27.61  Per  Gross  Ton 

f 
J  li 


Nov.   14,   1922, 

Oct.    24,   1922, 

Nov.   22.   1921, 

1,10-year  pre-war  average, 


30.02 
19.64 
15.72 


the  past  few  days  some  producers  have  shown  more 
resistance  to  the  downward  tendency  than  they  had 
previously.  These  producers  are  finding  that  their 
costs  are  practically  even  with  selling  prices;  hence, 
their  firmer  stand  with  regard  to  prices.  The  market 
is  at  least  50c.  per  ton  lower  than  a  week  ago  and  the 
decline  runs  to  $1  a  ton  in  some  grades. 

The  coke  market,  after  showing  considerable  weak- 
ness over  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  turned  strong 
to-day  and  advanced  about  50c.  per  ton,  due  to  rather 
big  demands  and  some  irregularity  in  car  placements. 
This  change  is  regarded  as  merely  temporary  unless 
there  is  some  bad  weather  immediately  ahead,  and  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  coal  has  dwindled  sharply 
with  the  ending  of  the  lake  shipping  season  means 
that  coal  will  be  cheap  enough  to  prevent  permanent 
strength  in  coke. 

The  scrap  market  is  extremely  dull,  but  prices  do 
not  yield  much,  chiefly  because  dealers  are  figuring  on 
the  entrance  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  into  the  market. 

Transportation  conditions  are  showing  no  appreci- 
able change,  although  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sus- 
pended its  embargo  on  eastbound  freight  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week,  and  it  is  rumored  that  it  will 
accept  westbound  freight  during  the  last  three  days 
of  the  week.  Car  shortages  continue,  but  on  the  whole 
it    is   doubtful    whether    any   of    the    mills    in    this   or 


nearby  districts  have  been  obliged  to  pile  any  more 
production.  An  interesting  development  in  connec- 
tion with  transportation  is  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
this  week  will  inaugurate  down  river  barge  shipments 
of  finished  products.  Neither  rail  conditions  nor  the 
insuflRcient  supply  of  labor  seems  to  be  afltecting  blast 
furnace  and  steel  plant  operations.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  all  12  of  its  blast  furnaces  in 
operation  and  is  producing  ingots  at  between  75  and 
80  per  cent  of  capacity.  Other  independents  are  do- 
ing almost  as  well  and  the  blast  furnace  record  for 
this  week  shows  92  out  of  139  furnaces  in  blast,  this 
including  the  new  Claire  Furnace  at  Sharpsville,  Pa., 
which  will  be  lighted  Nov.  23,  and  the  Scottdale,  Pa., 
filrnace  of  the  McKinney  Steel  Co. 

Pig  Iron. — Such  sales  of  Valley  basic  iron  as  have 
been  made  in  this  district  in  the  past  week  have  been 
at  .$28,  including  one  lot  of  2000  tons,  and  another  of 
500  tons.  This  price,  however,  is  maximum  and  as  there 
have  been  sales  as  low  as  $27,  the  market  appears  to  be 
quotable  at  from  $27  to  $28.  This  grade  is  not  above 
$27  at  points  which  can  compete  with  Valley  furnaces, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  more  than  this  price  now 
can  be  obtained.  Merchant  producers  of  foundry  iron 
all  are  quoting  $27.50  for  the  base  grade  at  Valley  fur- 
nace and  most  of  the  local  sales  of  the  week  have  been 
at  from  $27.50  to  $28.     The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
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Mfg.  Co.,  however,  recently  closed  for  approximately 
1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  its  Cleveland  plant  and 
it  is  reported  did  not  go  as  high  as  the  equivalent  of 
?27,  Valley  furnace,  for  the  iron.  A  producer  having 
the  same  freight  rate  into  Pittsburgh  as  Valley  furnace, 
has  offered  No.  2  foundry  at  $27.  There  is  not  enough 
Bessemer  iron  on  sale  or  wanted  to  establish  prices. 
The  one  Valley  interest  which  has  any  of  this  grade  for 
sale  is  quoting  $31.50,  but  iron  of  this  grade  can  be 
bought  at  $31,  Johnstown.  Very  little  has  been  done 
on  low  phosphorus  iron  here  lately  and  the  price  is 
nominal  at  $37,  Valley  furnace,  for  copper  free. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.77  oer  gross  ton : 

Ba.sic    $27.00  to  $28.00 

Bessemer    31.50 

Gray    forge    27.00 

No.  2  foundry 27.50  to    28.00 

No.   3   foundry 27.00 

Malleable    29.00 

IjOW  phosphorus,  copper  free....  37.00  to  37.50 
Ferroalloys.— The  price  of  $100  furnace  for  80  per 
cent  domestic  ferromanganese  has  found  more  basis 
in  sales  in  the  past  week  than  before  since  it  was  an- 
nounced. A  Pittsburgh  district  steel  company  a  few 
days  ago  closed  for  2000  tons  for  immediate  delivery  at 
that  figure.  Several  carload  sales  also  have  been  made 
at  that  price  which  has  been  quoted  on  other  inquiries, 
aggregating  close  to  1000  tons.  The  explanation  for 
this  development  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Turkish 
disturbance  has  practically  shut  off  shipments  of  Cau- 
casian ore  and  unrest  is  curtailing  Indian  production 
and  shipments.  Brazilian  mines  have  been  doing  little 
during  the  past  few  months.  British  ferromanganese 
makers  are  said  to  lack  enough  ore  to  meet  their  sales 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  higher  British  prices.  Brit- 
ish makers  are  meeting  the  American  price,  now  quot- 
ing $100  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid.  This  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  $1.10  a  ton  from  the  former  price  of 
$67.50  c.i.f.  seaboard,  for  80  per  cent  material.  There 
is  little  interest  in  other  ferroalloys.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  line  up  1923  contracts  for  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  at  $82.50,  delivered,  but  so  far  without  much 
success.  Current  demands  for  this  material  are  few 
and  small  and  the  common  quotation  is  $75,  delivered. 
Spiegeleisen  is  dull  and  weak.  Domestic  makers  are 
quoting  $38,  furnace,  for  20  per  cent,  but  would  take 
less  on  desirable  tonnages,  $35  being  mentioned  as  a 
possibility  on  a  large  lot  for  delivery  over  a  period. 
Domestic  material  hardly  would  command  more  than 
$41  delivered  here  since  that  is  about  the  delivered  price 
on  imported  spiegeleisen,  duty  paid.  BGS.semer  ferro- 
silicon  and  silvery  iron  have  been  reduced  $2  a  ton. 

We  QLUOte  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $100, 
furnace,  or  $104.79  delivered  Pittsburgh  district 
for  either  domestic  or  British,  and  76  to  80  per  cent 
German  at  $67  c.l.f.  Atlantic  seaboard.  Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $38.  furnace:  16  to  19  per  cent, 
$37  or  domestic:  20  per  cent  foreign.  $37  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid  :  50  per  cent  ferro- 
sillcon.  domestic,  $75.  delivered,  for  spot  delivery. 
$82.50  for  1923  shipment.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  "is 
quoted  f.o.b.  .lackson  and  New  Straitsville.  Ohio, 
furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent.  $46.50  ;  11  per  cent. 
$49.80:  12  per  cent.  $53.10-  13  per  cent.  $57.10: 
14  per  cent,  $60.10:  silvery  iron,  6  per  cent.  $35; 
7  per  cent.  $36  ;  8  per  cent,  $37.50  ;  9  per  cent,  $39.50  : 
10  per  cent,  $41.50;  11  per  cent.  $44.80;  12  per  cent. 
$48.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jaclcson  and 
New  .Straitsville  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $3.66 
per  gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp.— Makers  still  are  quoting  2c.  on  sheared 
and  grooved  skelp,  but  sales  are  neither  numerous  nor 
large.  Non-integrated  pipe  makers  are  not  suffering 
much  for  supplies  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  railroad  con- 
ditions impede  deliveries. 

Wire  Products.— Business  still  is  coming  along  in 
good  volume  without  much  sales  effort  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers.  Since  the  leading  interest  still  is  heav- 
ily committed  and  is  taking  no  new  business,  the  dis- 
tribution of  orders  is  better  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case.  The  Steel  Corporation  wire-making  subsidiary, 
however,  is  gaining  steadily  in  plant  operations  and 
should  be  able  before  long  to  modify  its  sales  policy. 
Car  shortages  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  number  of  wire 
drawers  combine  to  prevent  normally  full  performance 
either  as  regard  production  or  deliveries.  Prices  are 
unchanged.     They  are  given  on  page  1391 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe.— The  report  still  is  that  there 
16  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  standard  pipt-.  particu- 


larly in  the  butt  welded  sizes.  Car  and  labor  shortages 
are  preventing  full  performance  against  orders  and  few 
makers  will  accept  new  business  for  delivery  in  less 
than  60  days.  As  a  general  proposition,  current  ship- 
ments are  about  equal  to  current  production,  but  n^ 
appreciable  inroads  are  being  made  upon  unshipped 
tonnages.  The  National  Tube  Co.  will  ship  about  1500 
tons  of  pipe  by  barge  from  its  local  mills,  as  part  of  a 
general  down  river  shipment  to  be  started  this  week  by 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  This  is  an  experiment  by  the 
Steel  Corporation.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  oil  coun- 
try and  line  pipe,  but  the  mills  are  not  heavily  com- 
mitted on  these  lines  and  reasonably  early  delivery  is 
promised  by  most  makers.  Activity  in  wrought  iron 
pipe  also  is  chiefly  in  the  butt  welded  sizes.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  1391. 

Wire  Rods. — The  market  has  lost  none  of  its  recent 
strength,  chiefly  because  offerings  are  scant  and  none 
too  plenty  for  the  demand.  The  regular  market  is  quo- 
table from  $45  to  $47.50  for  the  base  size  of  soft  rods, 
but  mills  in  a  position  to  produce  and  to  deliver  prompt- 
ly have  obtained  as  much  as  $50  on  a  few  small  lots. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50:  chain  rods.  $45 
to  $47.50  ;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50  :  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50  ;  high  carbon  rods.  $52  to  $57.50.  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Toungs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet,  Bars  and  Slabs. — Activity  is  lacking 
and  prices  are  rather  poorly  defined.  While  occasional 
sales  of  billets  and  sheet  bars,  usually  representing  a 
pressing  need,  are  being  made  at  above  $38,  that  seems 
the  more  common  price  on  most  inquiries  now  current. 
We  note  one  sale  of  5000  tons  of  sheet  bars  at  $38,  de- 
livered, to  a  mill  having  a  freight  rate  of  about  50c.  per 
ton  from  originating  plant.  Finished  materials  are  not 
readily  salable  at  to-day's  quotations  and  non-integrated 
mills  claim  to  be  unable  to  pay  $38  for  billets  and  sheet 
bars  and  get  out  whole  at  below  today's  sheet  and  bar 
prices.  Railroad  conditions  do  not  appear  to  be  af- 
fecting steel  works  operations. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  $37.50  to  $3S  ;  2  x  2-in.  billets,  $39  :  Bessemer 
sheet  bars.  $37.50  to  $38 ;  open-hearth  sheet  bars, 
$37.50  to  $38:  slabs.  $38:  forging  billets,  ordinary 
carbons.  $43  to  $45.  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town   mills. 

Sheets. — It  is  expected  that  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.  will  continue  its  present  prices  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1923,  these  being  3.35c.,  base,  for  black, 
4.35c.  base  for  galvanized  and  2.50c.  base  for  blue  an- 
nealed. The  independent  market  already  is  back  to 
those  levels,  for  the  failure  of  the  leading  interest  to 
name  prices  up  to  this  time  has  been  taken  by  buyers 
to  mean  there  would  be  no  change  and  they  have  held 
back  orders.  Independent  mills,  having  only  small 
backlogs,  have  found  that  to  get  new  orders  to  take 
the  place  of  completed  ones  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
get  more  than  the  old  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
quotations.  A  little  business  in  galvanized  sheets  has 
been  done  at  4.50c.,  but  the  prevailing  price  now  is  4.35c. 
and  similarly,  sales  of  blue  annealed  sheets  at  above 
2.50c.,  base,  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  On 
ordinary  black  sheets,  3.35c.  is  the  going  price  and  early 
shipments  are  promised  at  that  figure  by  independent 
makers.  On  automobile  body  stock,  the  market  is  not 
quotable  below  5c.,  base,  for  No.  22  gage.  The  leading 
interest  will  have  little  tonnage  of  this  class  for  sale 
over  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  and  is  not  taking  on 
new  business.  Mill  operations  are  holding  up  well  and 
the  leading  interest  actually  has  made  a  slight  gain. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Tin  Plate. — It  is  now  believed  that  when  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  announces  its  price  for  first 
quarter  and  half  of  1923  shipments,  it  will  not  be  over 
$5  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  will  not  be  that  high,  since  a  large  order  for  de- 
livery this  year  is  understood  to  have  been  taken  by  an 
independent  mill  at  $4.75.  Not  long  after  the  present 
base  was  set  up  a  year  ago,  price  concessions  appeared 
and  very  little  production  tonnage  actually  went  on 
makers'  books  at  much  above  $4.50  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  A  price  that  is  likely  to  hold  will  be 
named  by  the  leading  interest.  General  business  is 
quiet,  pending  an  announcement  of  prices. 
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Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Demands, 
though  moderate  in  size,  are  well  diversified,  but  the 
fact  that  hot-rolled  bars  have  not  yet  pone  below  2c. 
base  is  a  prime  influence  in  keeping  up  the  price  of 
cold-finished  bars  at  2.50c.  base  for  carloads.  Some 
of  the  automobile  makers  who  recently  suspended  ship- 
ments have  given  releasing  orders.  Ground  shafting 
is  unchanged  at  2.90c.  base  f.o.b.  mill  for  carloads. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — While  some  makers  report 
specifications  against  fourth  quarter  contracts  to  have 
increased  and  that  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of 
first  quarter  business,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a 
general  condition,  for  several  sales  lately  at  2.75c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  indicate  that  other  makers  need 
orders.  The  general  asking  price  still  is  2.90c.  base, 
but  a  little  "shopping"  will  uncover  2.75c.  on  both 
wide  and  narrow  stock,  though  the  tendency  to  shade 
at  the  moment  is  not  pronounced  in  the  latter.  We 
now  quote  strips,  hoops  and  bands  at  2.75c.  to  2.90c. 
The  cotton  tie  season  is  over.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1391. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Buyers  are  specifying  fairly  well 
on  fourth  quarter  contracts,  but  are  moving  slowly  as  to 
their  future  needs  in  the  belief  that  they  stand  to  lose 
nothing  by  waiting  and  may  possibly  gain  by  the  weak- 
ness which  lately  has  cropped  out  in  hot-rolled  strips. 
Makers  still  are  holding  generally  to  4.50c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  as  yet  there  have  been  no  important  devia- 
tions from  that  price. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Quoted  prices  show  no  par- 
ticular change,  but  as  the  bulk  of  the  orders  on  makers' 
books  is  at  lower  figures  and  specifications  against  these 
orders  are  not  as  heavy  as  they  might  be,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  concessions  could  be  had  on  at- 
tractive new  orders.  Steel  prices  are  slightly  weaker 
except  in  the  case  of  rods,  and  while  railroad  conditions 
mean  higher  delivered  costs  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case,  there  still  remains  a  very  fair  margin  for  pro- 
ducers at  less  than  quoted  prices.  Present  indications 
are  that  first  quarter  of  1923  prices  soon  to  be  named 
will  be  about  the  same  as  those  now  quoted.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  1391. 

Track  Fastenings. — We  make  no  change  in  prices, 
the  market  being  firm,  not  so  much  because  of  big  de- 
mands, but  because  manufacturers  are  well  supplied 
with  orders  and  not  yet  anxious  enough  for  additional 
bookings  to  be  willing  to  shade  prices.  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  quoted  prices  do  not  rule  on  many 
of  the  current  deliveries.  Steel  is  easier  in  price,  but 
local  plants  still  have  to  haul  much  of  their  require- 
ments because  of  railroad  transportation  conditions. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Makers  are  generally  sold  up  against 
production  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and,  it  is 
probable,  ■will  be  obliged  to  carry  some  business  over 
into  next  year  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  full  production  on  account  of  labor  shortages. 
Prices  on  all  classes  of  tubes  are  firm.  Discounts  are 
given  on  page  1391. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  a  comfort- 
able backing  of  orders  for  light  rails  and  is  not  accept- 
ing orders  for  more  prompt  delivery  than  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Most  of  the  demands  are  for  earlier  delivery 
than  that  and  that  company,  consequently,  is  not  get- 
ting much  of  the  cuiTent  business.  Its  last  price  was 
2.25c.,  base,  and  that  price  also  is  being  named  by  an 
independent  rail  maker.  As  low  as  2c.,  base,  has  been 
done,  however,  and  2.1oc.  constitutes  the  current  maxi- 
mum on  new  steel  rails.  Light  sections  rolled  from  old 
standard  rails  are  held  at  2c.,  base,  but  this  is  some- 
what extreme  on  sales. 

We  quote  2.'>  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel.  2c.  to  2.1,=;c.  base:  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.90c. 
to  2c.  base ;  standard  rails.  $43  per  gross  ton  mill 
for   Bessemer   and    open-hearth   sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Small  lots  of  merchant  steel 
bars  are  being  sold  at  2c.  base  Pittsburgh,  but  there 
are  no  big  demands  at  this  price,  as  buyers  are  con- 
vinced that  they  will  do  better  by  waiting.  We  make 
no  change  in  iron  bars. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2a  ; 
remforcmg  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  2c.  base  •  rail 
steel  remforcing  bars,  1.90c.  to  2c. ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.60c.  m  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 


Structural  Material. — Th"  largest  structural  project 
which  has  come  up  in  the  past  week  involves  (5500  tons 
for  the  new  Fortieth  Street  bridge  over  the  Allegheny 
River,  Pittsburgh.  There  are  only  three  bidders,  the 
McClintic-Marshall  Co.  being  low  at  5.28c.  for  3600 
tons  of  arcJies  and  spans  and  4.22c.  for  2800  tons  of 
girder  plate  approaches.  The  American  Bridge  Co. 
bid  5.94c.  and  4.88c.,  respectively,  and  the  Fort  Pitt 
Bridge  Works  7.39c.  and  4.77c.  Work  on  this  bridge 
will  not  be  started  until  the  spring  of  1924.  Structural 
shops  are  getting  a  fair  run  of  inquiries,  but  most  of 
them  are  for  small  jobs  and  the  plain  material  market 
does  not  show  very  much  activity.  Most  mills  are 
quoting  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  do  not  find  this  price  at- 
tractive to  buyers.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Plates. — Sales  are  not  especially  numerous  and  are 
usually  for  small  tonnages,  giving  away  some  of  the 
freight  advantage  by  naming  this  price  f.o.b.  mill. 
Some  makers  who  have  recently  sought  tonnages  have 
found  1.90c.  as  high  as  buyers  are  willing  to  go.  About 
1500  tons  of  plates  will  be  wanted  for  10  barges,  bids 
on  which  have  recently  been  asked  by  the  Government 
at  Rock  Island,  111.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Rivets. — The  market  is  not  especially  brisk  either  as 
regards  specifications  on  contracts  or  new  business. 
There  is  not  much  pressiu'e  to  sell  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  deliveries  of  steel  incident  to  the 
railroad  situation.  At  the  same  time,  $3.15  base  per 
100-lb.  for  large  structural  and  ship  rivets  and  $3.25 
base  for  large  boiler  rivets  are  not  readily  obtained, 
especially  as  some  maker?  still  are  quoting  $3  per  ton 
less.     Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Coke  and  Coal. — After  selling  as  low  as  $6.75  per 
net  ton  at  ovens,  late  last  week,  the  market  here  for 
a  standard  beehive  oven  furnace  coke  has  strengthened 
and  to-day  $7.25  per  net  ton  at  oven  was  minimum, 
and  a  number  of  sales  were  noted  at  $7.50.  Resump- 
tions by  blast  furnaces  using  Connellsville  coke  have 
been  fairly  numerous  lately  and  the  available  supply 
has  been  further  reduced  by  irregular  car  supplies. 
A  number  of  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  first 
quarter  tonnages,  but  buyers  and  sellers,  at  the  moment, 
are  apart  on  prices.  We  note  one  contract  to  run 
from  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  31,  involving  23,000  tons  at  $7.50 
at  ovens.  Foundry  coke  has  declined  to  a  normal  align- 
ment with  furnace  grade,  now  being  quotable  at  $8  to 
$8.50  at  oven.  The  coal  market  has  been  weakened  By 
the  closing  of  lake  navigation  and  lack  of  demand 
from  other  consuming  sources.  We  now  quote  mine 
run  steam  coal  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  and  mine  run  by- 
product and  gas  coal  at  from  $3.50  to  $4. 

Old  Material. — Loosening  up  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  embargo  is  helping  the  delivery  of  scrap  and 
has  seemingly  nipped  a  budding  demand  for  tonnages 
for  quick  delivery.  Under  the  modification  of  the  em- 
bargo, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  take  shipments 
East  on  the  first  three  days  of  this  week.  Some  demand 
for  heavy  melting  steel  for  delivery  in  10  days  at  $21, 
was  noted  prior  to  this  order,  but  the  market  now  is  dull 
and  prices  no  more  than  steady  on  the  steel  works 
grades.   Cast  scrap  is  weaker  in  sympathy  with  pig  iron. 

TT.^Y^  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  tlie 
Pitt.sburg-h  and  other  districts  taking-  the  Pittshureh 
freight  rate  as  follows  : 

Per   Gross   Ton 

Heavy  melting-  steel $20,50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 23.00  to  23.50 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge.  Ohio  :  Cumberland. 
Md.  ;      Huntington,      W.      Va  • 

and    Franklin,    Pa 21.50  to  22.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends.  . . .   17.50  to  18  00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .    22.50  to  23  00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs.  .  .    22.50  to  23  00 
Low  phosphorus  standard   bloom 

and    billet    ends 24.00  to  25.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad   malleable    21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  car  axles 28.00  to  30.00 

Locomotive   axles,    steel 23.00  to  24  00 

Steel   car  axles 23.00  to  23, BO 

Cast    iron    wheels 23.50  to  24.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 22.50  to  23.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 17  00 

Heavj'   steel   axle   turnings 18.00  to  18. RO 

Short  shoveling  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast  iron  borings is. 00  to  IS. ."SO 

Hea\'y    breakable    cast 19,00  to  19  60 

Stove    plate     17.00  to  17.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 20.00  to  20.50 
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Finished  Steel  Prices  Generally  Firm — Rail- 
road Car  Buying  Continues 

Chicago,  Nov.  21. — The  week's  bookings  of  a  leading 
producer  showed  a  slight  gain  over  the  average  of  the 
past  few  months.  However,  excluding  specifications 
against  a  number  of  rail  contracts  which  were  included 
in  this  total,  there  was  actually  a  small  recession  in 
strictly  new  tonnage,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  regarded 
as  having  any  significance.  Consumption  of  steel,  a 
more  dependable  gage  than  bookings,  shows  no  diminu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  even  greater  if  pro- 
ducers could  furnish  the  material.  Firmness  character- 
izes practically  all  finished  steel  prices  and  this  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  heavy  bookings  of  mills.  One 
producer  is  committed  well  into  next  quarter  and  an- 
other is  now  taking  orders  for  shipment  during  that 
period  at  its  previous  prices.  About  40  per  cent  of  its 
capacity  is  already  committed  by  rail  and  track  supply 
contracts  and  the  remaining  tonnage  available  will  be 
allocated  among  customers. 

Railroad  car  buying  still  looms  large  as  a  factor  in 
this  market.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has 
let  tentative  orders  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  2000  box  cars  and  3000  gondola  cars. 
Local  mill  protections  on  pending  car  inquiries  aggre- 
gate 360,000  tons  of  steel,  not  counting  148,000  axles. 
In  looking  ahead  the  trade  still  regards  it  probable 
that  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  lines 
will  enter  the  market  for  30,000  cars  each. 

An  oil  storage  tank  inquiry  calls  for  12,000  tons, 
and  in  addition  to  present  mill  protections  covering 
30,000  tons  for  building  work  in  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
U7,000  tons  additional  is  in  immediate  prospect. 

Mill  operations  show  another  gain,  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  having  increased  its  steel  production  to  75  per  cent 
of  capacity.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  which  showed  a 
gain  in  operations  a  w^ek  ago,  has  made  no  further 
additions  to  its  active  capacity.  With  local  steel  output 
on  a  75  to  80  per  cent  basis,  mills  have  recovered  the 
ground  lost  during  the  twin  strikes.  Owing  to  trans- 
portation conditions,  however,  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  build  up  winter  fuel  reserves  and  the  advent  of 
severe  weather  might  seriously  affect  their  operations. 

Ferroalloys. — Weakness  is  indicated  by  recent  sales 
of  both  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.    Several  hun- 
dred  tons  of   ferromanganese   were   sold  to   a   Chicago 
user  at  approximately  $105,  delivered.     This  material, 
however,  was  on  cars  and  had  to  be  moved  to  prevent 
the   accumulation   of  demurrage   charges.     It   appears 
that  80  per  cent  material  is  rather  generally  quotetl  at 
$2  under  the  former  market  of  $67.50,  tidewater,  plus 
the  duty.     A  local  sale  of  1100  tons  of  foreign  spiegel- 
eisen of  27  to  28  per  cent  manganese  content,  calling 
for  delivery  over  the  next  four  months,  was  closed  at 
about  $47,  delivered.     Eighteen  to  22  per  cent  material 
is  freely  available  at  from  $44.05,  delivered,  for  large 
tonnages,  to  $46.05,  delivered,  for  carloads.   While  there 
have  been  no  sales  to  establish  a  market,  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon    is   quoted   at   from   $75   to   $80,   delivered. 
We   Quote    80    per    cent    ferromanganese,    $106.66, 
delivered  ;   FiO  per  cent  ferrosilicon.   $75  to  $80,  nom- 
inal, delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05 
to  $47.05,  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  remains  extraordinarily  light, 
being  limited  to  purchases  of  prompt  iron.  Melters 
generally  are  holding  back  their  orders  in  anticipation 
of  further  price  recessions.  Local  iron  for  prompt  ship- 
ment has  receded  to  a  maximum  of  $30,  base  furnace, 
but  the  market  on  iron  for  forward  delivery  remains 
unlisted  because  of  lack  of  sales.  The  dearth  of  buying 
cannot  be  attributed  to  reduced  consumption.  On  the 
contrary,  users  are  pushing  the  furnaces  for  deliveries 
against  contracts,  which  would  indicate  that  the  melt  in 
this  territory  is  being  maintained  and  that  stocks  on 
foundry  yards  are  low.  It  would  appear  that  in  some 
instances  stocks  are  reaching  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
A  large  Michigan  automotive  plant,  in  fact,  has  put  out 
an  inquiry  for  18,000  tons  of  various  grades  for  prompt 
shipment.     While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  market 


is  weak,  some  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  buyers 
may  overplay  their  hands.  There  has  been  practically 
no  first  quarter  buying  and  this  must  develop  before 
the  first  of  the  year.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  the 
advent  of  severe  weather  will  cripple  production,  as  fur- 
naces have  not  yet  been  able  to  accumulate  winter  fuel 
reserves.  Inquiries  before  the  trade  include  500  tons 
of  foundry  wanted  by  a  Wisconsin  melter  for  first 
quarter  and  150  tons  of  low  phosphorus  wanted  by  a 
local  plant  for  December  shipment.  Another  local 
buyer  is  inquiring  for  500  to  1000  tons  of  low  phos- 
phorus for  delivery  to  an  Eastern  plant  over  the  next 
three  months.  Little  Southern  iron  has  been  sold,  but 
$23  base  Birmingham  seems  to  be  the  minimum  going 
price.  After  a  period  of  instability,  silvery  has  become 
established  at  $37.50,  f.o.b.  Jackson,  for  8  per  cent. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago      $36.15 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75    $31.00 

Northern    coke,    foundry.    No.    2, 

sil.    1.75    to   2.25 30.00 

Northern   high   phos 30.00 

Southern  No.   2 $29. 00  to    30.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 30.00 

Basic    30.00 

Low  phos..  Valley  furnace,   sil.   1 

to  2  per  cent  copper  free 38.00 

Silver.v,  sil.  8  per  cent 42.29 

Plates. — Of  the  railroad  cars  on  inquiry  which  are 
covered  by  protections  from  local  mills,  those  still  un- 
placed number  38,500  and  involve  360,000  tons  of 
plates,  shapes  and  bars,  as  well  as  148,000  axles.  An 
outer  lake  drive  to  be  constructed  in  Grant  Park, 
Chicago,  will  require  15,000  tons  of  plates,  bars  and 
shapes.  Pending  protections  on  oil  storage  tanks  call 
for  10,000  tons  of  plates.  The  leading  independent  is 
now  accepting  business  for  first  quarter  shipment  at 
2.30c.,  Chicago  mill,  while  the  largest  producer  con- 
tinues to  book  orders  for  indefinite  delivery  at  2.10c., 
Chicago.  Occasional  orders  for  early  delivery  are 
placed  with  Eastern  mills  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.30c..  Chicago. 
Jobbers   quote    2.90c.    for   plates   out   of   stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  pipe  for  a  new  sewage  disposal 
plant  at  Indianapolis,  amounting  to  500  tons,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  No  other  lettings  are  reported  and 
no  new  tonnage  is  in  immediate  prospect;  in  fact, 
sales  are  so  few  that  prices  have  almost  become 
nominal.  Pipe  makers  are  well  booked,  however,  and 
are  not  pressing  for  additional  tonnage. 

■VVe  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $56.20;  6-in.  and  above. 
$.',1.20   to  $52.20  ;   class  A  and  gas  pipe,    $3  extra. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Demand  for  bolts,  spikes 
and  tie  plates  is  somewhat  more  active,  but  is  confined 
to  rather  small  lots.  Current  inquiries  for  bolts  and 
spikes  range  from  500  to  1000  kegs.  Prices  are  firm 
and  unchanged. 

standard   Bessemer   and   open-hearth    rails.    $43 ; 

light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c..  f.o.b.  makers' 

mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.85c.  to  3c.  mill :  track 

bolts  with  square   nuts.   3.85c.    to   4c.,   mill :    iron    tie 

plates,    2.50c. :    steel    tie    plates,    2.35c.,    f.o.b.    mill ; 

angle  bars,  2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at   3.50c.   base  and  track  bolts,   4.50c.   base. 

Bars.— Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  still  active, 
particularly  for  forward  delivery.  Prices  of  local  mills 
remain  unchanged,  but  the  leading  independent  has 
opened  its  books  for  first  quarter  and  expects  that  its 
available  tonnage  will  be  quickly  absorbed  by  cus- 
tomers. No  contracts  will  be  accepted,  but  sales  will 
be  confined  to  orders  with  specifications  attached.  The 
automotive  industry  continues  to  require  a  large  ton- 
nage of  bars.  In  fact,  the  production  of  an  auto- 
mobile plant  in  this  vicinity  in  November  promises  to 
break  all  previous  monthly  records.  Implement  mak- 
ers, although  they  entertain  no  hope  of  an  early  return 
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to  normal  operations,  are  encouraged  by  a  very  active 
demand  for  farm  equipment  from  the  South.  New 
business  in  bar  iron  is  not  even  heavy  enough  to  em- 
ploy the  capacity  of  mills  still  in  operation.  The 
market  remains  firm,  however,  at  2.50c.,  Chicago  mill. 
Hard  ste«l  bar  makers  are  maintaining  their  previous 
rates  of  operation,  but  have  not  been  able  to  build  up 
a  satisfactory  backlog.  Prices  are  unchanged  at  2c., 
mill. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2c.  to  2.10c., 
Chicago;  common  bar  iron,  2.50c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel, 
2c.,   Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  S.SOc.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,   squares   and   hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  stesl 
bars  at  2.25c.   base;  hoops.   4.15c.;   bands.   3.55c. 

Wire  Products. — There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off 
in  specifications,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  this 
is  merely  a  temporary  dip  in  demand  or  whether  a 
quieter  period  is  at  hand,  such  as  usually  develops 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Several  factors  would 
argue  for  a  sustained  demand  throughout  the  winter. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  leading  interest  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  increasing  its  operations  in  proportion 
to  the  gains  of  producers  of  heavier  products  and  that 
jobbers  and  manufacturing  consumers  have  been  un- 
able to  accumulate  stocks.  Continuance  of  open 
weather  has  prolonged  the  demand  for  nails  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  West  and  North  and  the  South  continues 
to  be  a  heavy  buyer  of  various  forms  of  wire  products. 
For  mill  prices,  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, page  1391. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago  :  No.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.30  per  100  lb.:  common 
wire  nails.  $3.45  per  100  lb.  ;  cement  coated  nails. 
$2.90  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  are  lighter,  evidently 
reflecting  a  desire  of  users  to  keep  their  stocks  down 
prior  to  taking  inventory-  No  weakness  in  prices  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  as  sellers  still  have  fair  back- 
logs and  look  forward  to  a  heavy  demand  with  the 
turn  of  the  year,  basing  their  view  on  the  undiminish- 
ing  consumption  of  bolts  and  nuts.  Among  important 
users,  the  automobile  industry  is,  in  fact,  running 
ahead  of  its  previous  production  for  this  season.  The 
September  discounts  still  rule  in  this  market. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.75c.  ;  boiler 
rivets,  3.S5c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in..  50  per 
cent  off:  larger  sizes,  50  off:  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%  X  6  in.,  45  off:  larger  sizes.  45  off:  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped.  $2.75  off:  blank 
nuts.  $2.75  off:  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,   55   per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — The  local  independent  is  now  accepting  or- 
ders for  first  quarter  at  unchanged  prices.  It  is  not 
taking  contracts,  however,  as  it  wishes  to  confine  its 
new  bookings  to  actual  specifications.  Eastern  mills 
continue  to  book  fair  tonnages  for  early  delivery  in 
this  market  at  the  same  prices. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  2S  black.  2.50c. 
for  No.  iO  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed.  4. Sac.   for  black   and   5.S5C.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Lettings  are  numerous  and  the 
amount  of  business  pending  continues  to  increase,  point- 
ing to  sustained  building  activity  throughout  the  winter. 
One  seller  handled  more  business  through  his  local 
warehouse  in  October  than  during  any  previous  month 
on  record  and  reports  from  other  dealers  are  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  Notwithstanding  the  unusual  demand  for 
reinforcing  bars  and  the  firmness  of  mill  prices,  ware- 
house quotations  are  still  soft,  most  business  being 
closed  at  about  2.25c.    Recent  awards  include: 

LeRue  Popperfuss  Hotel.  Chicago.  500  tons,  to  Barton 
Spiderweb  System  Co. 

Plant  for  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  Central  Mfg. 
District.  Chicago.   400  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Hayes  Hotel  building.  Chicago,  220  tons,  to  Truscon 
Steel  Co. 

Warden  Apartment  Hotel.  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa.  125  tons,  to 
Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Northern  State  Normal  School  building.  Marquette.  Mich.. 
200  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Overton  Hygienic  Mfg.  Co.  plant  Chicago.  100  tons,  to 
Kalman  Steel  Co. 


Bridge,  Lansing,  Mich.,  200  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  road  work,  125  tons,  to  Truscon  Steel  Co, 

High  school  building,  Superior,  Wis.,  100  tons,  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Greenwood  School  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  250  tons,  to 
Concrete  Steel   Co. 

Grammar  school  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  155  tons,  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

State  road  work,  near  Faribault.  Minn.,  1500  tons. 

U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital  buildings,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  500 
tons. 

U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  500  tons, 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.  low  bidder  on  general  contract. 

High  schooi  building,  Evanston,  III.,  300  tons,  bids  on  gen- 
oral  contract  to  be  in  Dec.  7. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  warehouse  at  Cleve- 
land, 400  tons. 

Sewage  disposal  plant,  Indianapolis,  1250  tons,  general 
contract  awarded  to  L.  W.  Hancock  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Two  public  school  bjiildings,  Minneapolis,  1000  tons. 

Tliird  unit,  Calumet  power  station,  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co..  Chicago.   700  tons. 

Roy  E.  Warner  Co.  garage,  Louisville,  Ky.,   100  tons. 

Hammond  Hotel  &  Improvement  Co.,  hotel.  Hammond, 
Ind..    160   tons. 

Structural  Material. — New  building  work  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity  involves  a  total  of  30,000  tons  of  steel 
and  additional  projects  expected  to  go  ahead  w^thin 
the  next  two  months  will  account  for  67,000  tons  more. 
Prominent  among  pending  jobs  are  a  Missouri  River 
bridge  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  requiring  10,000  tons,  and 
the  West  Side  power  station  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  8000  tons.  While  plain  material 
prices  remain  unchanged,  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  now 
accepting  orders  for  first  quarter  shipment. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial  out   of  warehouses. 

Old  Material. — Consumer  buying  is  at  a  minimum 
and  prices  of  a  large  number  of  grades  have  again 
dropped  50c,  or  more  a  ton.  Buyers  appear  to  have 
sufficient  material  on  hand  or  on  order  to  take  care 
of  their  early  requirements  and  they  are  not  disposed 
to  add  to  their  stocks  until  inventory  taking  has  been 
completed.  While  dealers  have  liquidated  most  of 
their  holdings  of  prepared  scrap,  car  repair  shop.s  are 
placing  on  the  market  a  growing  tonnage  of  unpre- 
pared material  and  increasing  amounts  of  sorted  scrap 
are  coming  from  the  industrial  shops  and  the  rail- 
roads. No  general  shortage  of  scrap  is  looked  for,  and 
unless  another  buying  movement  starts  soon,  further 
price  recessions  appear  inevitable.  Railroad  offerings 
include  the  Wabash  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Western 
lines,  3000  tons  each;  the  Rock  Island,  4000  tons,  and 
the  New  York  Central,  a  blank  list. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $22.50  to  $23.00 

Cast    iron   car  wheels 24.50  to    25.00 

Relaying  rails,   56  and   60  lb....    26.00  to    27.00 

.  Relaying  rails.   65-lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  ear  wheels   22.00  to    22.50 

Rails    for    rolling 18.00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.00  to    19.50 

Heav>'   melting  steel 17.00  to    17.50 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.00  to    17.50 

Shoveling    steel     16.50  to    17.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.00  to    12.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheet 14.50  to    15.00 

Ajxle   turnings    15.00  to    15.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 21.50  to  22.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms.  .  .  .  21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  car  axles 24.50  to  25.00 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

Cut    forge     15.00  to  15.50 

Pipe    and    flues 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   2    railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers....  19.50  to  20.00 

Coil    springs    21.00  to  21.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.   1   railroad  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Low   phos.    punchings 17.50  to  18.00 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 16.50  to  17.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast   borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Stove    plates    16.50  to  17.00 

Grate    bars     16.00  to  16.50 

Brake    shoes    16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to  21.00 

Agricultural   malleable    20.50  to  21.00 
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Suggestions  of  Resale  Steel — Advanced  Quo- 
tations for  First  Quarter —  Quiet 
Buying  of  Pig  Iron 

New  York,  Nov.  21.— On  the  surface  the  pig  iron 
market  is  dull,  but  important  buyers  are  moving  in  a 
very  quiet  way,  either  to  sound  the  market  or  place 
orders.  One  important  melter  of  foundry  iron  has 
divided  a  considerable  tonnage  for  early  delivery  be- 
tween two  sellers,  but  unusual  pains  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  details  from  becoming  public.  This  buyer 
is  said  to  have  acted  in  the  belief  that  it  was  important 
to  obtain  delivery  early  on  account  of  the  danger  that 
heavy  snows  might  add  greatly  to  present  embarrass- 
ments of  the  railroads.  A  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary 
has  been  a  buyer  of  basic  for  an  Eastern  plant.  In- 
quiries for  malleable,  noted  last  week,  have  resulted  in 
orders  being  placed  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  tonnage. 
Further  evidences  of  weakness  have  appeared,  espe- 
cially in  Buffalo,  where  the  $27  base  can  be  shaded.  In 
eastern  Pennsylvania  $29  is  usually  quoted,  but  it  is 
understood  that  at  least  one  seller  will  take  orders  at 
$28.  In  foreign  irons.  Continental  grades  continue  to 
be  quoted  at  $27  to  $28,  but  Scotch  is  lower  and  can  be 
had  at  $28.50,  seaboard. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 

follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 

from  eastern   Pennsylvania,   $4.91   from  Buffalo  and 

$5.44    from   Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 22.27 

Kast.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 31.91 

No..e  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 No  sales 

Ferroalloys. — British  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  is 
now  quoted  at  $100  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard,  which 
practically  means  duty  paid,  instead  of  $()7.50,  c.i.f., 
the  former  quotation.  American  producers  are  quoting 
$100,  furnace,  and  have  taken  some  business.  Sales 
of  the  British  alloy  in  the  last  week  have  totaled  about 
2000  tons  and  inquiries  before  the  market  amount  to 
about  1000  tons,  one  of  which  involves  at  least  500  tons. 
The  market  is  more  active  than  it  has  been  in  some 
little  time.  One  large  .American  producer  will  soon 
produce  ferromanganese  in  the  furnace  which  has  lately 
been  making  pig  iron.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is  quiet 
with  sales  confined  to  a  few  small  lots  at  $37  to  $38, 
furnace,  for  the  domestic  product.  A  fairly  good  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  de- 
livery this  year  by  steel  producers  needing  more  than 
they  have  contracted  for  and  the  market  is  strong  at 
$80  to  $85,  delivered,  with  sales  made  on  this  basis. 
Imported  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  can  be  obtained  at 
about  $85,  delivered.  The  ferrochromium  market  is 
moderately  active  at  slightly  firmer  levels.  Quota- 
tions are  as  follows: 

PerromanKanese.   domestic,   furnace,   nom- 
inal   per    ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port   $100.00 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace. .  .$36.00 
Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $37.00  to  $38.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross   ton,   carloads $80.00  to  $85.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

90c.  to  95c. 
Ferrochromium,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon.  60 
to   70   per  cent   Cr,   per   lb.    Cr.,    dellv- 

„  ered    13c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadlum,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 

„dlum     $3.50  to  $4.00 

Ferrocarbontltanlum,  15  to  18  per  cent,  in 

carloads,    per   net  ton $200.00 

Ores 
Jlanganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  c.i.f.29c.  to  30c. 
Tungsten  ore.  iier  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates,  nominal    $7.50  to  $8.50 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  Cr.Oa,  crude, 
•«,'','"',,'.''"•  '^■"-  Atlantic  seaboard. $18. 00  to  $25.00 
Molybdenum  ore.  S5  per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoS;.  New  York 55a  to  60c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— What  weakness  there  is  in 
.steel  prices  is  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  heavier 
.shipments  which  the  mills  are  now  making  on  old  or- 
ders, some  booked  at  several  dollars  per  ton  below  cur- 
rent figures.  A  portion  of  this  steel  is  finding  its  wav 
into  construction  jobs  at  prices  which  would  not  be 
profitable  if  the  current  prices  were  paid.  The  sugges- 
tion is  that  in  some  cases  receipts  are  bevond  current 
needs  and  resales  have  been  made.  The  mills  are  hold- 
ing with   a  deal   of  resistance  to  2c.,  Pittsburgh    on 


shapes  and  bars,  but  plates  are  weak,  and  on  any  desir- 
able tonnages  less  than  2c.  has  been  quoted.  One  spe- 
cial lot  of  about  1000  tons  has  been  sold  at  1.85c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. On  less  than  200  tons  an  important  buyer  was 
able  to  shade  the  2c.  price  by  $1  or  $2  a  ton.  Bars  for 
concrete  work  have  also  been  sold  below  2c.,  Pittsburgh, 
but  this  may  have  been  resale  material.  While  con- 
sumers generally  are  not  suffering  from  shortage  of 
steel,  the  transportation  congestion  is  causing  some 
difficulties.  Jobbers'  stocks  are  running  low.  There 
have  been  urgent  demands  for  shipment  of  some  forms 
of  steel,  particularly  butt  weld  pipe  and  wire  products. 
Notwithstanding  present  weakness  in  prices,  there  are 
intimations  that  mills  will  try  to  put  into  effect  higher 
prices  for  first  quarter.  Whether  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  will  sustain  higher  prices  is  yet  to  be 
determined,  but  it  is  interesting  that  a  mill  which  was 
asked  to  quote  on  concrete  reinforcing  bars  for  first 
quarter  named  2.10c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  its  minimum.  Inde- 
pendent sheet  and  tin  plate  companies  are  still  waiting 
for  the  expected  announcement  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
on  prices  for  first  quarter.  A  $2  advance  on  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  $3  on  black  and  galvanized  and  $5  on  tin 
plate  have  been  predicted,  but  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration has  not  officially  indicated  what  its  sheet  and  tin 
plate  prices  will  be.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  an- 
nounced an  advance  of  lOe.  per  100  lb.  on  axles,  and 
the  general  price  is  2.75c.,  against  2.60c.,  recently  ob- 
taining. An  inquiry  for  1500  tons  of  black  plate  and 
20,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  from  the  National  Enameling 
&  Stamping  Co.  is  in  the  market.  The  American  Loco- 
motive Co.  has  bought  1300  tons  of  forging  billets  and 
200  tons  of  plates.  In  concrete  bars  there  is  only  fair 
activity,  many  projects  having  been  postponed  until  the 
new  year.  The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  will  furnish 
900  tons  for  the  new  Star  automobile  plant  at  Flint, 
Mich.  The  Concrete  Steel  Co.  will  furnish  120  tons  for 
the  South  Side  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  and  210  tons 
for  the  Greenwood  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dietrich 
Brothers,  Baltimore,  have  been  awarded  an  order  for 
1150  tons  for  the  warehouse  of  the  Terminal  Refrigera- 
tion Co.,  Washington. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 

as   follows :    Soft   steel   bars,   structural   shapes   and 

steel   plates,    2.34c.  ;    bar  iron,    2.34c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Makers  of  water  pipe  report  good 
business  from  private  buyers  and  some  interest  in  prices 
of  pipe  to  be  shipped  next  year.  Much  difficulty  is 
being  encountered  in  obtaining  permits  for  shipment  be- 
cause of  the  car  shortage.  Makers  at  present  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  prospective  tender  of  the  City 
of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  for  about  20,000  tons  of  cast- 
iron  pipe.  This  is  about  the  only  municipal  purchase 
evident.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  car- 
load lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in. 
and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe  market  is  also 
unusually  active  for  this  season  and  makers  report 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  cars  to  make  shipments, 
although  they  are  obtaining  raw  materials  without 
much  delay.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and 
Northern  makers,  delivered  New  York,  as  follows:  2  to 
6-in.  standard  33  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  43  to 
45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  market  continues  active 
with  structural  material  still  in  good  demand.  In  fact, 
most  materials  entering  into  building  construction  are 
still  strong,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Steel 
pipe  has  strengthened  until  there  is  little  or  no  inclina- 
tion to  shade  prices.  Quotations  on  wire  are  firm  and 
show  an  upward  tendency.  No  change  is  reported  in 
prices  of  brass  and  copper  products  out  of  stock  and 
business  in  this  line  is  good.  Sheet  prices  have  about 
settled  to  a  basis  of  4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.,  base,  on 
black  and  galvanized  sheets  respectively,  although  many 
warehouses  officially  quoting  4.90c.  and  5.90c.  per  lb. 
base  on  black  and  galvanized  claim  to  be  still  transact- 
ing business  on  these  prices.  On  large  lots  better  than 
the  4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per  lb.  are  said  to  have  been  made. 
Warehouses  report  difficulty  in  obtaining  shipments 
from  mills  and  in  making  shipments  to  consumers  be- 
cause of  the  railroad  embargoes  and  car  shortage.  We 
quote  prices  on  page  1408. 

High  Speed  Steel. — A  slight  improvement  is  evident 
and   prices   are   firm   at   75c.   per   lb.   for   18   per  cent 
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tungsten  high  speed  steel  with  special  brands  of  some 
companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  seems  to  be  a  trifle  stronger. 
Connellsville  grades  are  quoted  at  $8  to  $8.50  and  foun- 
dry and  furnace  at  $6.75  to  $7,  but  the  market  is  firmer 
than  it  was  a  week  ago.  By-product  coke  is  quoted  at 
$14.84  to  $14.91,  delivered  to  Newark  and  Jersey  City 
points. 

Old  Material. — Quietness  continues,  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  being 
about  the  only  buyers  active.  No  change  is  expected 
from  the  present  dullness  until  dealers  have  cleared 
their  books  of  shipments  they  are  now  making.  Ship- 
ments are  being  made  with  considerable  difficulty  be- 
cause of  the  embargoes  on  the  railroads  and  the  mani- 
fest shortage  of  cars  even  on  reads  which  have  no  em- 
bargo in  effect.  Accoi-ding  to  shippers  in  this  district 
conditions  are  not  improving.  For  shipment  to  Bethle- 
hem $16  per  ton  is  being  paid  on  railroad  steel  or  equiva- 
lent and  rejections  are  noted  when  material  is  not  up  to 
a  high  standard.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  still  going 
to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  at  $20  per  ton. 
Specification  pipe  is  quotable  at  $10.50  to  $11  per  ton, 
based  upon  $14.50  being  paid  for  shipment  to  a  Lebanon 
mill.  Stove  plate  still  exhibits  some  activity  in  ship- 
ments to  Harrisburg  and  to  West  Mahwah,  N.  J.  From 
$13  to  $14  per  ton  is  a  fair  range  of  prices  being  paid 
in  this  market.  Both  machine  shop  turnings  and  mixed 
borings  and  turnings  are  weak  at  $11  to  $11.50  per  ton. 
Buying  prices   per  gross  ton.   New  York,   follow: 

Heavy    melting-   steel,    yard $13.00  to  $14.00 

Steel      rails,      short     lengths,      or 

equivalent    14.25  to    14.75 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Relaying    rails,     nominal 21.00  to    22.00 

Steel    car    axles No  market 

Iron   car    axles 26.00  to    27.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

Wrought    iron    track 14.25  to    14.75 

Forge    Are    11.00  to    11.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought,  long 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast   borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    11.00  to    11.50 

Mixed  borings   and  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam., 

not    under    2    ft.    long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove    plate     13.00  to    13.50 

Locomotive    grate    bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable    cast     (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.50  to    17.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow : 

Xo.   1  machinery  cast 19.00  to    20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast   (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  17.00  to    17.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    13.50  to    14.00 


Boston 


Competition  Keener  as  Business  Falls  Off — 

Transportation  Outlook  Bad 

Boston,  Nov.  21. — With  every  New  England  rail- 
road embargoed  by  connecting  lines  and  with  the  car- 
riers in  this  territory  placing  embargoes  against  each 
other,  the  question  of  delivery  of  pig  iron  is  fast  sup- 
plementing that  of  price.  Already  connecting  lines  have 
failed  to  honor  permits  to  load  cars  at  Northern  and 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  Southern  furnaces.  With  tho 
carriers  in  New  England  clogged  with  loaded  freight 
cars,  there  is  a  possibility  of  snow  and  ice  demoralizing 
the  transportation  situation.  Purchases  of  pig  iron 
the  past  week  showed  a  falling  off.  Competition  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  irons  is  increasing  with 
Buffalo  and  Alabama  more  aggressive  than  other  do- 
mestic furnaces.  Alabama  is  competing  with  certain 
grades  of  foreign  iron,  and  Buffalo  with  regular  anal- 
ysis. Alabama  is  offered  at  $2.3,  furnace  base;  Buffalo 
at  $27;  Scotch,  silicon  2.50  to  3.00,  at  $28.50,  duty  paid 
on  dock;  English  at  $26.50,  and  Continental  at  $26. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  is  available  at  $29,  which 
brings  the  base  price  down  to  approximately  $28,  fur- 
nace. The  purchase  of  500  tons  each  of  foreign  high 
and  low  silicon  and  300  tons  of  Buffalo  by  a  Massachu- 
setts textile  machinery  maker,  and  500  tons  foreign  low 
phosphorus  and  about  as  much  domestic  malleable  by 
a  Rhode  Island  melter,  and  1000  tons  of  foreign  iron, 
analysis  corresponding  with  our  No.  2  plain  by  a  Mas- 
sachusetts heater  maker,  constitute  the  largest  trans- 
actions.   Other  sales  were  in  100  ton  lots  and  smaller 


with  domestic  furnaces  getting  the  lion's  share.  North- 
ern malleable  is  $1  lower  at  $27. 

We   quote   delivered    prices   on   the   basis   of   the 

latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows. 

having  added   to   furnace  prices   $3.65   freight   from 

eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 

Virginia  and   $9.60   from   Alabama: 

Eastern  Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75.  .$32.15  to  $34.65 
Eastern  Penn.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25..    31.65  to    33.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to   2.75 32.41  to    33.41 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.91  to    32.91 

Virgrinia.  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 37.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60 

Cast.  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  this 
week  will  award  2550  lengths  of  6-  to  12-in.  pipe  and  a 
small  tonnage  of  miscellaneous  other  sizes.  Boston 
will  purchase  a  small  tonnage  of  14rin.  pipe.  Boston 
will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  1,  on  90  tons  of  6  in.,  575 
tons  of  8  in.,  50  tons  of  10  in.,  1550  tons  of  12  in.,  300 
tons  of  16  in.,  550  tons  of  36  in.  and  200  tons  of  special 
pipe,  a  total  of  3315  tons.  No  change  in  cast  iron  prices 
is  reported. 

Iron  Imports. — During  the  week  ending  Nov.  18  re- 
ceipts of  iron  at  this  port  amounted  to  5000  tons,  con- 
sisting of  4500  tons  of  Middlesboro  and  500  tons  of 
Scotch.  During  the  previous  week  no  iron  was  received. 
Warehouse  Business. — The  situation  has  not  ma- 
terially changed.  Business  in  practically  all  kinds  of 
iron  and  steel  holds  up  well,  with  prices  steady  and  un- 
changed. Bolts  and  nuts  show  a  little  more  life  than 
heretofore,  and  there  is  more  being  done  in  blacksmith 
supplies,  especially  horseshoes.  Large  rivets  sell  slowly, 
while  small  iron  are  scarce  and  in  big  demand,  premiums 
being  the  rule  in  jobbing  circles.  The  wire  nails  situa- 
tion apparently  is  as  acute  as  ever,  all  distributors 
having  large  numbers  of  back  orders,  and  the  cut  nail 
position  is  not  much  better.  Washers  are  not  selling 
in  proportion  with  bolts  and  nuts. 

Jobbers  quote  :  Soft  steel  bars,  $3,065  per  100  lb. 
base;  flats,  $3.S5  ;  concrete  bars,  3.16%c. ;  structural 
steel,  $3,065  to  $3.50  ;  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.85  ;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50  ;  crucible  spring  steel, 
$12  :  steel  bands,  $4.25  ;  hoop  steel.  $4.75  :  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50  ;  refined  iron,  $3,065  ;  best  refined 
iron,  $4.50  :  Wayne  iron.  $5.50  ;  Norway  iron,  $6.60 
to  $7.10;  plates.  3.16V4c.  to  $3.35;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No,  28  black 
sheets,  $5.40  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  $6.40. 

Coke. — An  additional  large  tonnage  of  foundry  coke 
for  first  half  delivery  has  been  taken  by  one  New  Eng- 
land by-product  interest,  at  price  ruling  date  of  ship- 
ment. Both  producers  in  this  territory  continue  to 
quote  on  a  basis  of  $16  delivered  within  the  $3.10  freight 
zone.  Their  percentage  of  shipments  to  jobbing  foun- 
dries is  much  smaller  than  to  manufacturing  interests, 
heater,  stove  and  textile  machinery  makers  being  the 
largest  consumers  of  fuel.  Local  shipments  have 
slowed  up  somewhat,  and  because  of  the  general  trans- 
portation situation  less  Connellsville  coke  is  offered 
here  than  heretofore.  The  fuel  situation  therefore  ap- 
pears tighter.  Another  lot  of  approximately  4000  tons 
of  foreign  coke  arrived  at  this  port  the  past  week. 

Old  Material. — Old  material  prices  are  easier,  the 
market  falling  under  its  own  weight  rather  than  to 
^ny  pressure  to  sell  scrap.  A  further  contraction  in  both 
old  and  new  business  the  past  week  is  noted.  Sales 
included  a  limited  tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel  at 
$13.50  and  $14;  blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings  at 
$11,  as  against  $11.50  and  $12  the  previous  week;  and 
chemical  borings  at  $17,  down  $1,  with  offerings  larger 
than  they  have  been  in  months.  Machine  shop  turnings 
have  declined  50c.  and  forged  scrap  and  bundled  skele- 
ton $1,  without  much  interest  shown  by  dealers. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $22.50 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove   plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad  malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.    1   heavy  melting  steel $13.50  to  $14.50 

No.   1    railroad   WTOught 16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1   yard   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought  pipe    (1  in.   diam.,   over 

2  ft.   long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    12.50  to    13.00 

Cast   iron   borings,    chemical 16.00  to    17.00 

Blast  furnace  borings   and   turn- 
ings        11.00  to    11.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      9.50  to    10.00 

ShafUng    19.00  to    19.50 

Street  car  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Street    car    wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Rails    for    rolling 15.50  to    16.00 
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Cincinnati 


Buying  Movement  Expected  Soon — Prices  of 

Silveries  Reduced 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  21, — The  general  opinion  in  the 
pig  iron  trade  is  that  a  buying  movement  is  near,  and 
that  within  a  week  or  two  first  quarter  business  will  be 
in  full  swing.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  very  little 
interest  has  been  shown  in  first  quarter  iron  and  sales 
to  date  for  this  delivery  have  been  negligible.  Some 
tentative  inquiries  have  appeared,  but  usually  end  in 
the  purchase  of  a  carload  or  two  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. Buyers  are  very  shy  of  contracting  very  far 
ahead,  and  what  orders  are  being  placed  are  for  prompt 
shipment.  That  stocks  are  low  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
quests being  received  to  hurry  and  trace  shipments  now 
on  the  way.  An  inquiry  from  a  Michigan  melter  for 
18,000  tons  for  immediate  shipment  created  a  stir,  while 
another  Michigan  melter  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of 
foundry  for  first  quarter.  Two  malleable  inquiries, 
more  or  less  tentative,  call  for  3000  tons  for  first  quar- 
ter. Sales  include  two  1000-ton  lots  of  Southern  iron 
at  $23  and  $25,  Birmingham,  respectively.  On  300  tons 
of  Southern  Ohio  Iron  $30  was  done,  but  on  another 
inquiry  for  200,  $29  failed  to  take  the  order.  It  is  re- 
ported that  some  Northern  furnaces  are  willing  to  book 
first  quarter  business  at  $28,  or  $1  under  to-day's  mar- 
ket, but  the  attitude  of  Southern  producers  is  the  other 
way  around.  They  will  sell  for  December  shipment  at 
$23,  base,  but  for  first  quarter  are  asking  $24,  and  we 
note  sales  of  700  and  1000  tons  to  melters  in  other  dis- 
tricts at  this  price.  Silvery  makers  have  reduced  their 
schedule  by  $2  a  ton,  although  it  is  said  that  some  sales 
had  been  made  at  $3  below  the  old  price.  Basic  is  in 
little  demand,  but  a  number  of  small  inquiries  for  Bes- 
semer are  current,  and  the  price  is  firm  at  $32,  Ironton. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton,   we  quote  f.o.b.    Cincinnati: 

Southern    coke,   sil.    1.75    to   2.25 

(base)     $27.05  to  $28.05 

Southern    coke.    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 

(No.    2   soft) 27.55  to    28.55 

Ohiosilverj'  (nominal).  S  i)er  cent  39.77 

Southern    Ohio    coke,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    (No.    2) 31.27 

Basic  Northern    30.27 

Malleable 31.27 

Finished  Materials. — Orders  placed  are  mostly  for 
small  lots,  but  there  have  been  a  number  of  these,  and 
the  aggregate  tonnage  is  about  equal  to  the  total  of  last 
month.  Bars  and  plates  are  showing  fair  activity,  but 
shapes  seem  to  be  neglected.  Sheets  are  in  good  de- 
mand; in  fact,  are  as  much  sought  after  as  has  been 
the  case  for  many  weeks.  An  independent  mill  is  re- 
ported to  be  willing  to  book  business  for  first  quarter 
at  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed,  3.35c.  for  black  and  4.35c. 
for  galvanized,  and  is  soliciting  orders  from  large  buy- 
ers at  these  figures.  This  is  the  only  instance  where 
prices  for  first  quarter  have  been  made.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  for  nails,  but  wire  fence  is  extremely  quiet. 
Pipe  is  showing  continued  activity,  with  deliveries  not 
improved,  for  the  transportation  situation  seems  to  be 
getting  worse  in  this  district,  as  a  number  of  the  roads 
have  embargoed  all  shipments  from  certain  points  and 
this  is  said  to  be  likely  to  happen  from  time  to  time 
during  the  ne.xt  few  weeks.  A  fair  demand  for  light 
rails  is  reported  from  mining  districts,  with  prices 
running  around  2c.,  but  little  activity  is  noted  in  track 
fastenings,  as  roads  have  pretty  well  covered  for  this 
year's  needs,  at  least,  and  some  of  them  foT  the  first 
half  of  next  year.  There  is  little  activity  in  the  struc- 
tural field,  although  a  number  of  small  pending  projects 
will  take  a  considerable  tonnage  of  reinforcing  bars, 
made  up  largely  of  50  to  75  tons  each.  Bids  were  taken 
recently  on  a  portion  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant  for 
Indianapolis  for  which  1200  tons  of  bars  will  be  re- 
quired. L.  W.  Hancock,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  low  bidder 
on  the  general  contract.  The  H.  C.  Godman  Co.,  shoe 
manufacturer  Columbus,  has  plans  prepared  for  the 
second  unit  of  its  new  factory  group,  and  bids  will  be 
asked  shortly.  This  will  be  a  concrete  structure  re! 
quiring  approximately  300  tons  of  bars.  Competitive 
plans  are  to  be  asked  for  the  War  Memorial  building 
at  Indianapolis,  and  a  coming  project  will  be  a  number 
of  buildings  for  the  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  of  America 

Warehouse  Business.— A  local  jobber  reports  receipt 


■  of  an  order  for  approximately  200  tons  of  small  angles 
from  a  West  Virginia  fabricator,  and  another  for  70 
tons  from  a  district  manufacturer.  In  both  cases  im- 
mediate delivery  was  required,  so  mill  shipment  could 
not  be  considered.  Jobbers  report  a  good  demand  for 
reinforcing  bars  and  small  angles,  with  prices  holding 
very  firm.  On  nails,  $3.25  per  keg,  base,  is  becoming 
more  common,  as  the  demand  exceeds  the  available 
supply.  The  demand  for  roofing  sheets  has  been  pretty 
well  satisfied,  though  a  few  orders  are  still  being  placed 
by  sheet  metal  contractors.  Cold-rolled  products  are  in 
fair  demand. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
2.95c.  base ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base ;  hoops, 
4.05c.  base;  bands,  3.85c.  base;  shapes  and  plates. 
3.0dc.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base ;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c.  base  ;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  .sheets.  4c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c. ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire.  $3.10  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails. 
$3.20  per  keg,  base. 

Tool  Steel. — It  now  develops  that  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember was  the  best  by  far  since  1920  with  a  number  of 
manufacturers  of  tool  steel,  some  of  them  having  booked 
orders  reminiscent  of  the  early  months  of  that  year. 
The  market  last  week  showed  fair  activity,  a  number 
of  small  orders  bringing  the  aggregate  placed  to  a  fair 
total.  The  price  situation  shows  little  change,  and  for 
18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  the  price  range  is 
75c.  to  95c.  per  lb. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  the  coke  market, 
comparatively  speaking,  though  we  note  one  sale  of 
1000  tons  for  prompt  shipment.  An  inquiry  for  500 
tons  of  foundry  coke  for  first  quarter  is  current, 
though  most  of  the  business  is  confined  to  one  and  two 
carloads.  Prices  are  undergoing  further  readjustments. 
Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  unchanged  at  $8.50  to 
$9.50.  but  furnace  has  declined  50c.  to  $6.50.  New 
River  foundry  has  dropped  $3  to  $12,  and  Wise  County 
foundry  and  furnace  grades  are  off  50c.  to  $7  and  $8.50 
respectively.  No  coke  is  available  from  the  Pocahontas 
field,  and  by-product  is  unchanged  at  $11,  Connellsville. 
Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  spotty.  Some 
of  the  steel  mills  in  the  district  have  been  buying  in 
small  tonnages,  particularly  heavy  melting  steel  and 
borings  and  turnings.  On  the  latter,  prices  are  strongDr 
owing  to  the  slightly  increased  demand  and  prices  have 
been  advanced  $1.  Old  car  wheels  have  been  marked 
down  50c.  Cast  scrap,  in  only  fair  demand,  is  rather 
scarce  and  as  a  result  prices  are  fairly  firm. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets   $13.50  to  $14.00 

Iron   rails    16.50  to    17.50 

Relaying  raits.  50.1b.  and  up....   26.00  to    26.50 

Rails    for    rolling 17.30  to    18.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.50  to    17.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.50  10    16. ."lO 

Car    wheels    19.50  to    20.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast   borings    11.50  to    12.00 

Steel   turnings    11.00  to    11.50 

Railroad    cast    17.00  to    18.00 

No.    1    machinery 20.50  to    21.00 

Burnt  scrap    11.50  to    12.00 

Iron    axles    20.00  to    20  50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  Inside)   14.00  to    15.00 
Pipes    and    flues 10.50  to    11.00 


Buffalo 


Compe 


tetition  with  Foreign  Pig  Iron  Results  in 
Lower  Quotation 

Buffalo,  Nov.  20. — Further  weakness  in  price  oc- 
curred the  latter  days  of  the  week  in  the  pig  iron 
market  when,  to  meet  competition  of  foreign  iron  at 
New  England  points.  No.  2  plain  was  quoted  by  a 
Buffalo  seller  at  $26.50,  No.  2X  at  $27  and  No.  1  foun- 
dry at  $28.  All  sellers  are  striving  to  maintain  the  one 
dollar  spread.  The  charcoal  iron  price  is  firm  and 
several  transactions  have  been  made  lately  at  a  price 
of  $36.28.  Buffalo.  Malleable  is  firm  at  $28.  and  basis— 
if  demand  warranted — would  be  quoted  at  $27.75.  An 
inquiry  for  3000  tons  of  foundry  iron  by  an  Eastern 
buyer  was  considered  by  two  Buffalo  sellers,  but  infor- 
mation was  not  obtainable  as  to  whether  domestic  or 
foreign  iron  filled  the  order.  The  same  purchaser  will 
be  in  the  market  for  a  like  tonnage  shortly.  While 
there  is  a  lively  run  of  small  tonnage  orders,  it  has 
been  found  that  Eastern  consumers  are  disposed  to  hold 
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oflF  until  after  Dec.  1 — expecting  to  see  a  more  stabilized 
market.  A  few  first  quarter  contracts  have  been  made, 
but  the  general  attitude  is  one  of  waiting.  The  Wick- 
wire  Steel  Company  expects  to  have  another  furnace  in 
blast  early  in  December. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  price  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  S.2,t  sil $2S.OO 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sll 27.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 27.00 

Basic     27.75 

Malleable     28.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36. 2S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Wire  products  and  cold- 
finished  material  represent  lines  of  steel  products  in 
greatest  demand.  Bars,  shapes  and  plates  are  inclined 
to  be  quiet  and  premiums  for  delivery  on  bars  seem  to 
have  disappeared,  the  quotation  of  2c.  is  general. 
Non-announcement  of  tin  plate  prices  has  interfered 
with  free  commitment  in  this  product  and  as  soon  as 
new  prices  are  known  it  is  expected  a  large  volume  of 
tonnage  will  be  booked.  Deliveries  on  tubular  products 
and  on  wire  are  delayed  and  some  of  this  material  is 
sold  four  months  ahead.  There  is  no  expectation  that 
buying  in  any  line  will  exceed  actual  needs  until  after 
Jan.  1;  inventories  already  being  considered  because  of 
the  tax  situation.  The  range  of  sheet  prices  is:  Black, 
3..35c.  to  3.50c.  and  galvanized  4.35c.  to  4.50c. — but  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  lower  figure.  The  3.35c.  and 
4.35c.  base  is  quoted  by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  a 
few  independents.  As  a  general  proposition,  deliveries 
are  in  better  shape  than  in  several  weeks  except  in  the 
instances  mentioned  above.  The  leading  wire  manu- 
facturer finds  strong  pressure  for  delivery,  with  no 
tonnages  available  until  January. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes.  3.20c.  ;  plates.  3.20c.  ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.10c.;  hoops,  4.10c.:  bands.  3.90c.;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.05c.;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  S.Soc.  ;  black  .sheets.  No.  28, 
4.S5C.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting.  3.95c. 
Coke. — Demand  is  very  good  with  buyers  interested 
at  $8.50  per  ton  for  good  grades. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  are  not  active  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  is  sluggish.  None  of  the 
large  buyers  is  interested  and  the  general  quietness 
is  expected  to  remain  in  effect  until  the  first  of  the  year. 
Dealers  are  still  filling  old  contracts  at  higher  prices 
than  prevail  at  this  time  and  will  not  sell  heavy  melting 
steel  at  less  than  $20.  Consumers  might  take  small 
tonnages  at  $19  or  $19.50.  but  that  is  the  absolute  high 
limit.  No  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  at  less  than 
$19.50  are  known.     Scrap  production  is  light. 

We    quote   dealers'    asking   prices   per   gross    ton 
f.o.b.    Buffalo  as   follows : 

Heavv   melting  steel $19.00  to  $20.00 

Low  phos.,    0.04   and   under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 19.00  to    20.00 

Car    wheels    21.00  to    22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14,50  to    15.50 

Cast    iron    borings 17.50  to    IS. 00 

Heavy    axle    turnings 17.50  to    18.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    busheling 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to    15.00 

No.  1   machinery  cast 21.00  to    22.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    l.s.OO  to    19.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.50 


St.   Louis 


Resale  Iron  Disposed  of  at  $22  ^liile  Most 
Sellers  Are  Quoting  $23 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  21. — It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what 
is  the  market  on  Southern  pig  iron,  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  prices.  One  lot  of  resale  iron  has  been 
offered  as  low  as  $22,  f.o.b.  Birmingham.  Most  of  the 
makers  are  quoting  $23,  one  large  concern  is  quoting 
$25,  and  still  another,  $27.50.  The  only  sale  of  conse- 
quence was  of  a  round  tonnage  to  a  stove  plant  at  $23, 
but  the  reduction  from  last  week's  market  of  $25  failed 
to  produce  any  other  buying.  Melters  of  both  Southern 
and  Northern  iron,  the  price  of  which  is  unchanged, 
continue  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  the  volume  of 
business  placed  for  first  quarter  delivery  is  almost 
nothing  compared  to  what  should  have  been  placed  at 
this  period  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Very  little  buying 
was  done  for  fourth  quarter  delivery.  And  yet  melters 
in  the  district  in  all  lines  have  been  doing  a  big  busi- 
ness.    Makers  of  Northern  iron  seem  to  be  holding  out 


against  the  melters'  pressure  for  lower  prices  better 
than  the  Southern  interests,  as  Northern  iron  is  still 
being  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $30,  Chicago,  to  compete 
with  the  price  of  $31  to  $.32  made  by  the  St.  Louis 
Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  A  real  test  of  the  market  will 
come  when  melters  will  look  more  to  the  future  than 
their  present  policy  of  borrowing  from  their  neighbors 
or  buying  a  carload  now  and  then.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  to  blow  in  the  blast  furnace  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Iron  Co.  about  Jan.  1.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  between  400  and  500  tons  per  day.  It  has  been 
down  for  two  years. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2,16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water,  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge   from  Granite  City : 

Northern  foundry,  sil.   1.75   to   2.25 32.16 

Northern   malleable,    sil.    1.75   to   2.25 32.16 

Basic     32.16 

.Scuthern   foundry,   1.75  to  2.25 28.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  three  largest  fabri- 
cators of  steel  in  the  St.  Louis  district  had  orders  on 
their  books  on  Nov.  1  for  about  14,000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel,  about  four  months'  work  ahead.  The  same 
fabricators  contracted  for  a  total  of  about  3800  tons 
during  October,  and  shipped  approximately  3500  tons 
during  last  month.  Inquiries  have  been  received  here 
for  from  350  to  400  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  the 
M.  Rich  &  Bros.  Co.  building  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  One 
jobber  bought  two  cars  of  wire  nails  during  the  week, 
and  shipment  was  made  within  six  days.  Buyers  of  this 
material  are  insistent  upon  immediate  shipment.  Spring 
requirements  for  field  fencing  are  beginning  to  be 
placed  now,  one  concern  ordering  about  25,000  rods. 
Railroads  are  buying  hardly  anything.  Inquiries  sent 
out  last  week  did  not  amount  to  more  than  two  car- 
loads. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2.90c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars,  2.90c.  ;  structural 
shapes,  3c. ;  tank  plates,  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
.sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c. ;  structural  rivets,  3.85c.  per  100  lb. ; 
boiler  rivets,  3.95c.  ;  tank  rivets,  ft  in.  and  smaller, 
55  per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  per 
cent;  smaller,  50  per  cent";  carriage  bolts,  large,  45 
per  cent;  small,  45  per  cent:  lag  screws,  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75;  and  tapped.  $2.75  off  list. 

Coke. — The  Granite  City  by-product  producer  is  very 
much  behind  on  shipments,  and  reports  that  the  demand 
is  keeping  up.  It  is  operating  at  100  per  cent  capacity, 
and  has  business  booked  up  for  about  60  days.  Connells- 
ville  coke  is  still  weak. 

Old  Material. — Buying  of  old  material  by  consumers 
is  light.  They  are  inclined  to  wait  until  after  the  in- 
ventory period  before  taking  on  any  more  material, 
and  the  dealers  are  taking  the  same  attitude.  Users 
of  old  material  are  all  busy,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  in  the  market  for  heavy  tonnages  right 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  Prices  are  25c.  to  50c.  lower 
on  some  items.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  relaying 
rails  from  coal  mines  and  other  industrial  concerns, 
heavy  rails  being  mostly  wanted.  The  biggest  railroad 
list  closing-  this  week  is  that  of  the  Wabash  for  about 
300f)  tons,  of  which  1000  tons  is  of  scrap  rails.  The  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  Railway  has  a  list  amounting  to 
600  tons  and  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railway,  one 
of  800  to  900  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers*  works. 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $20.00  to  $20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 21.50  to    22.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section.  .    26.00  to    29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to    23.50 

Heavj-    melting   steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavj'    shoveling    steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Progs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00       

Per  Net   Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings. . .    11.50  to    12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to    17.50 

Iron    car    axles 27.00  to    27.50 

Steel   car   axles 20.00  to    20.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  21.50  1:0    22.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    springs    20.00  to    20.50 

Steel   couplers  and   knuckles 20.00  to    20.50 

Cast  iron  borings 11.00  to    11.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to    13.50 

No.   1   railroad   cast 19.00  to    19.50 

No.   1  machinerv  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to    18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 
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Cleveland 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Still  Receding— Moderate  Buying 
of  Finished   Products 

Cleveland,  Nov.  21. — Prices  of  pig  iron  have  further 
declined  from  ?1  to  $2  a  ton  and  the  market  still  shows 
a  downward  tendency  with  little  resistance  to  efforts 
of  buyers  to  depress  prices.  The  market  shows  more 
activity  than  for  some  time  in  the  volume  of  inquiry, 
but  some  of  the  inquiries  are  regarded  only  as  market 
feelers.  The  blowing  in  of  one  or  more  additional  fur- 
naces with  few  orders  on  their  books  is  also  tending  to 
bring  down  prices.  In  the  Valley  district,  foundry  iron 
is  no  longer  quoted  above  $28,  and  this  price  is  not  being 
maintained.  Low  quotations  were  brought  out  on  an 
inquiry  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  for 
900  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  its  Cleveland  plant  for 
immediate  shipment  and  this  business  is  understood  to 
have  gone  to  a  Valley  furnace  at  under  $27.  Locally 
small  lot  sales  of  foundry  iron  have  been  made  by 
Cleveland  producers  at  $29  to  $30,  but  sellers  find  these 
prices  too  high  to  take  on  much  business.  For  outside 
shipment  local  furnaces  are  asking  $28.  No  new  basic 
inquiries  have  come  out  and  sellers'  views  of  the  market 
range  from  $26.50  to  $27.50.  On  a  recent  inquiry  from 
an  Ohio  steel  maker,  a  Cleveland  producer  quoted 
equivalent  to  $27.25,  Valley,  on  a  round  lot  of  basic 
iron,  but  this  price  did  not  take  the  order.  The  pur- 
chase of  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  by  the  Central  Steel 
Co.  is  confirmed,  but  the  report  of  another  5000-ton 
sale  to  the  same  consumer  by  a  Cleveland  producer  has 
proved  unfounded.  One  large  consumer  has  attempted 
to  buy  foundry  iron  around  $27.50,  Detroit.  New  in- 
quiries include  one  from  the  American  Radiator  Co. 
for  1000  tons  for  Detroit  and  1000  tons  for  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  another  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  for  3000  tons  for  Detroit,  all  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. An  Eastern  pipe  foundry  is  inquiring  for  10,000 
to  15,000  tons  for  first  half.  Southern  iron  is  weak 
with  a  price  range  of  from  $23  to  $25.  The  sanitary 
interest  whose  purchase  of  1000  tons  at  $23  was  reported 
last  week  later  bought  1000  tons  additional  for  Novem- 
ber shipment  at  a  $25  base.  The  latter  order  was  for 
iron  running  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  in  silicon  for  which 
the  contract  price  was  $25.50.  A  few  small  lot  sales 
are  reported  at  $24.  Jackson  county  furnaces  have 
made  another  $2  a  ton  reduction  on  silvery  iron,  which 
is  weak  at  the  new  price. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorous iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  Includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  iS  rate  from  Birmingham. 

Basic,  Valley  furnace S27.50 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to 

„  2.25     $2S. 50  to  $29.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...   29.00  to    31.00 

Malleable    29.50  to    30.00 

Ohio  silvery,   nominal,   sU.   8   per 

cent    40.52 

Standard   low  phos..   Valley  fur- 
nace       37.00 

Iron  Ore. — The  ore  shipping  season  will  be  practi- 
cally wound  up  this  week.  Independent  ore  firms  will 
move  very  few  more  cargoes  and  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Co.  will  send  out  no  boats  for  ore  cargoes  after 
Tuesday.  Shipments  for  the  month  will  be  about  3,000,- 
000  tons,  making  a  season  movement  of  about  42,000,000 
tons,  as  recently  estimated.  Lake  Superior  ore  on  hand 
at  furnaces  and  Lake  Erie  docks  Nov.  1  was  44,181,124 
gross  tons  as  compared  with  39,071,003  tons  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  The  amount  at  furnaces  Nov.  1 
was  34,594,890  tons  as  compared  with  32,776,722  tons 
on  Oct.  1.  The  consumption  of  lake  ore  during  October 
was  4,012,007  tons  as  compared  with  2,989,545  tons 
during  September. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:  Old  range 
^mtTr.1  K^iiT""  ''*"'  '•■""•  '^95;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer    51%   per  cent   Iron,  $5.20;   Mosabl   Besse- 

-    5T4'  ll''c%'JZn'Ts:ot''''  '"'''''"  -"-B-emer. 
Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— New  business  is  coming 
out   only    in   moderate   volume,   but   mills   are   getting 
small  orders  for  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  ma- 
terial.   Automobile  companies  are  still  buying  material 


particularly  steel  bars,  in  rather  liberal  quantities, 
and  deliveries  on  some  of  the  orders  now  being  placed 
will  not  be  made  until  late  in  first  quarter.  Some  de- 
mand for  steel  bars  and  steel  specialties  has  sprung 
up  from  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers. 
Prices  are  holding  fairly  well  around  recent  levels. 
However,  shading  to  1.95c.  by  independent  mills  on 
steel  bars  in  evidence  a  few  weeks  ago  has  again  ap- 
peared on  moderate  sized  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Plates  seem  to  be  holding  well  at  2c.,  although  there 
are  reports  that  the  1.95c.  price  reported  last  week  is 
being  made  in  a  few  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  small 
lot  sales  are  still  being  made  up  to  2.25c.  Plate  de- 
liveries have  become  easier.  Structural  material  is 
unchanged  at  2c.  In  structural  lines,  two  local  con- 
tracts that  have  been  pending  for  some  time,  one  for 
the  Collinwood  School  and  the  other  for  a  Jewish 
temple  were  placed  during  the  week,  and  several  new 
inquiries  came  out. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.01c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.30c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.80c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.15c.  to  4.40c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5c.  to 
5.40c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.70c.  to  3.76c. ; 
hoops  and  bands,  3.71c.:  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Prices  on  sheet  bars,  slabs 
and  billets  range  from  $37.50  to  $38.  The  sale  of  5000 
tons  of  sheet  bars  to  a  Cleveland  consumer  at  $37.50, 
Cleveland,  or  $38,  delivered,  is  reported.  A  local  pro- 
ducer sold  2000  tons  of  2  x  2-in.  billets  during  the  week 
at  $38,  and  several  small  lots  of  sheet  bars  and  slabs 
at  the  same  price. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Some  new  demand  for  bolts 
and  nuts  is  coming  from  automobile  companies  and 
additional  buying  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  rail- 
road equipment  builders.  Prices  are  firm.  Rivet 
manufacturers  are  getting  some  good  orders  for  lots  up 
to  300  tons  from  car  builders.  Manufacturers'  prices 
appear  firm,  but  there  are  reports  of  some  shading  on 
small  lots  by  jobbers. 

Old  Material. — A  Cleveland  consumer  has  purchased 
2000  tons  of  mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  at  $16.50 
and  this  activity  has  caused  this  grade  and  cast  bor- 
ings to  advance  50c.  a  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy 
melting  steel  scrap,  owing  to  an  absence  of  demand,  is 
50e.  a  ton  weaker.  The  market  continues  very  dull. 
Dealers  have  very  few  unfilled  orders  and  consequently 
are  buying  very  little  material.  Some  of  the  mills  are 
expected  to  come  into  the  market  within  the  next  week 
or  two.  Activity  in  the  railroad  equipment  field  has 
stimulated  the  demand  for  low  phosphorous  melting 
scrap  and  sales  of  this  grade  are  reported  at  $23,  de- 
livery Alliance,  Ohio. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy   melting  steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

Iron   rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron   car   axles 25.00  to  26.00 

Ivow  phosphorus  melting 20.50  to  21.00 

Cast  borings    15.75  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.60  to  14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  15.50  to  16.00 

Compressed   steel    17.00  to  17.25 

rtailroad    wrought    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  stampings. .  13.75  to  14.00 

Steel    axle    turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1   cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1   busheling 12.50  to  13.50 

Drop   forge  tlaahings  over   10   in.  12.75  to  13.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.  12.50  to  13.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.00  to  13.75 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  for  reinforcing  bars 
continues  active  and  the  price  appears  firm  at  2c.  The 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.  has  tiiken  a  general  contract  for 
buildings  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  requiring  500  tons. 
The  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  has  taken  130  tons  for  the 
foundation  for  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  taken  bids  for  grade  cross- 
ing work  in  Cleveland  requiring  120  tons,  and  A.  Bent- 
ley  &  Sons,  Toledo,  have  taken  the  general  contract 
for  the  Orlando  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  requiring  250 
tons. 
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Sheets. — The  only  change  in  the  sheet  situation  is 
an  easing  up  in  prices  on  blue  annealed  sheets.  On 
these  a  minimum  quotation  of  2.G0c.  has  been  held  by 
independent  mills,  but  some  of  these  mills  are  now 
quoting  2.50c.  Quotations  of  3.35c.  for  black  sheets 
and  4.35c.  for  galvanized  sheets  are  being  made  by 
many  of  the  independent  mills. 

Coke. — Prices  have  further  declined  to  $1  a  ton  on 
Connellsville  foundry  coke,  which  is  now  quoted  at  $8 
to  $8.50  for  standard  makes.  Sales  are  limited  to  car 
lots. 


Biriningham 


Reports   of  Round  Tonnages   Placed — Large 

Consumers  Sound  Market 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  21. — Some  of  the  larger 
consumers  have  at  least  sounded  the  market,  while  in 
one  iron  office  it  was  reported  that  there  was  confiden- 
tial information  to  the  effect  that  something  like  40,000 
tons  of  iron  had  been  purchased  at  from  $23  to  $24.  It 
was  thought  that  these  reported  transactions  would 
come  to  the  surface  this  week.  They  could  not  be  au- 
thenticated last  week.  One  maker  claims  to  have 
booked  1000  tons  of  low-grade  iron  at  $24.  Strictly 
local  consumers  offering  $23  were  turned  down,  but  the 
tonnage  involved  was  not  enough  to  attract  special 
consideration.  Makers  admit  that  iron  has  been  sold  in 
competitive  territory  at  $23  and  concede  that  the  large 
buyers  will  probably  enter  the  market  on  that  base. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pipe  makers  are  very  close  to 
1923  without  providing  for  their  first  quarter  require- 
ments and  they  seem  more  inclined  to  trade  than  be- 
fore. Statistically  Southern  iron  will  be  strong  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

We  quote  per  ^oss  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as   follows : 

Foundry,   silicon   1.75   to   2.25 $23.00  to  $24.00 

Basic    23.00  to    24.00 

Charcoal,    warm    blast 32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — Wire  drawing  mills  are  twelve 
weeks  behind  in  nail  deliveries  with  other  products  on 
much  the  same  basis.  The  Tennessee  company's  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent  schedule  is  continued  this  week 
with  rail  mill  again  on  a  turn  of  10,000  tons.  A  vessel 
is  waiting  at  Mobile  for  6000  tons  of  rails  and  other 
products  for  Japan  and  China.  Structural  and  welded 
steel  are  fairly  active  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — There  is  very  little  new  pressure 
pipe  business,  but  shops  are  making  deliveries  in  much 
better  form,  while  the  unfilled  tonnage  is  still  consid- 
erable. The  base  remains  at  $43.  The  soil  pipe  trade 
is  still  dull,  with  base  of  $50  to  $55  not  attracting  the 
brokers.     Unfilled  tonnage  is  reaching  a  low  point. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  felt  the  reac- 
tion in  the  iron  market,  but  yard  men  have  been  slow 
to  mark  down.  In  fact,  they  have  not  done  so  and 
small  consumers  usually  pay  the  full  quoted  price, 
while  larger  ones  are  for  the  present  out  of  the  market. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards   as  follows  : 

Steel    rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels    18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels   17.00  to    19.00 

.Stove  plate    Ifi.OOto    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings    n.OO  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings Si. 00  to    10.00 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  preparing  No.  1  blast 
furnace  in  the  Ohio  works  group  for  lighting.  It  is 
the  only  idle  stack  of  six  in  the  complement.  Heavy 
operations  of  Carnegie  company  properties  in  the 
Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  are  responsible  for 
the  contemplated  resumption.  This  will  increase  the 
number  of  active  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shen- 
ango Valleys  to  32,  of  the  total  47  in  the  valleys. 


Philadelphia 

Further   ^  eakness   in    Pig    Iron   and    Scrap 
Prices  With  Light  Buying 

Phil.mielphia,  Nov.  21. — A  further  recession  of  $1 
a  ton  in  prices  of  foundry  pig  iron,  a  decline  of  nearly 
that  amount  in  basic  iron  and  genera'  weakness  in  all 
grades  of  scrap  stand  out  as  the  principal  market 
factors  of  the  week.  Finished  steel  products  hold  their 
own  to  some  extent,  mills  showing  a  disposition  to  re- 
sist a  general  level  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars  below 
2c.,  Pittsburgh,  though  occasional  sales  at  1.90e.  and 
1.95c.  are  on  record.  Light  buying  of  all  products, 
due  to  year-end  watchfulness  of  inventories  and  uncer- 
tainty over  the  trend  of  prices,  is  reported  by  pro- 
ducers, but  there  have  been  a  few  noteworthy  sales  of 
pig  iron. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  foundry  and  basic  pig  iron 
within  the  week  record  further  weakness.  Foundry 
iron  has  sold  at  as  low  as  $28,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain, 
and  at  $29,  furnace,  for  No.  2X,  but  up  to  to-day  only 
one  or  two  furnaces  had  made  this  reduction,  and  others 
reported  sales  at  various  figures  ranging  from  $28.50 
to  $29.50  for  No.  2  plain  and  from  $29.50  to  $30.50  on 
No.  2X.  Quotations  on  No.  IX  are  quite  uniformly, 
$1  a  ton  above  No.  2X  prices.  Basic  iron  is  quite  gen- 
erally obtainable  at  $26  to  $26.50,  furnace,  and  two 
sales  within  the  week  totaling  8000  tons  or  more  were 
made  at  about  this  level.  Sales  of  foreign  iron  are 
keeping  pace  with  domestic  sales  and  prices  of  foreign 
iron  continue  to  go  down,  keeping  just  a  shade  under 
domestic  irons  of  corresponding  analyses.  Receipts  of 
foreign  iron  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  the  week 
ended  Nov.  18  totaled  8149  tons,  of  which  4620  tons 
were  from  England;  1250  tons  from  France,  and  2279 
tons  from  Scotland,  making  a  total  of  about  60,000 
tons  of  iron  received  at  Philadelphia  from  abroad  since 
Oct.  1.  The  most  interesting  pig  iron  transaction  of 
the  week  was  the  purchase  by  the  Eastern  structural 
steel  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation  of  6000  tons 
of  basic.  Though  this  plant  is  usually  supplied  by  the 
furnaces  of  the  corporation  at  Pittsburgh,  the  present 
car  shortage  made  it  seem  advisable  to  cover  for  its 
nearby  requirements  in  the  East.  Further  purchases 
are  considered  probable.  A  steel  company  bought  2000 
tons  of  basic.  Both  sales  developed  prices  of  about 
$27.50,  delivered.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
the  largest  recent  buyer  orf  foundry  iron,  its  purchases 
from  two  furnaces  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
first  quarter  totaling  6000  tons  or  more.  A  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania's  purchase  was  classified  as  basic 
iron,  but  it  presumably  is  to  be  used  for  foundry  pur- 
poses. Of  outstanding  importance  as  affecting  the  im- 
mediate future  course  of  pig  iron  prices  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  furnaces  now  in  blast  are  piling  iron.  In 
■ne  instance,  at  least,  this  is  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
furnace  owners  that  present  weakness  in  prices  is  a 
passing  phase,  and  that  higher  prices  will  be  obtained 
within  the  next  60  days.  This  expectation  is  largely 
based  on  the  assumption  that  colder  weather  with  snow 
and  ice  will  so  seriously  hamper  the  railroads  as  to 
create  at  least  a  temporary  iron  shortage.  The  total 
sales  of  four  furnaces  in  Virginia  now  in  blast  are 
negligible  compared  with  the  tonnage  being  made,  and 
practically  all  of  this  iron  is  going  on  the  banks. 
There  is  no  call  for  gray  forge  iron,  but  quotations 
would  be  at  about  $28  per  ton,  furnace,  while  malleable 
iron  is  obtainable  at  $30  to  $31,  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery   at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to   $1.B4   per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25    sil $29.14  to  $30.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   30.14  to    31.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 31.14  to    32.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 37.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..  38.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 27.50  to    28.00 

Grav  forge 29.14  to    30.14 

Malleable    31.14  to    32.14 

Standard    low   phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         38.00  to    40.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     35.00 
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Ore. — Receipts  of  foreign  iron  ore  at  this  port  totaled 
4833  tons,  all  from  French  Africa. 

Ferroalloys. — Representatives  of  British  makers  of 
ferromanganese  are  now  quoting  ?100,  seaboard,  duty 
paid.  Domestic  makers  continue  to  quote  $100,  fur- 
nace. 

Coke. — Furnace  coke  is  quoted  from  $6.50  to  $7, 
Connellsville,  and  foundry  coke  $8  to  $9,  according  to 
quality. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Not  all  of  the  Eastern  mills 
have  met  the  quotation  of  $38,  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
been  made  by  Pittsburgh  mills  on  re-rolling  billets. 
Forging  billets  are  relatively  firmer,  and  scarcely  any 
of  the  Eastern  mills  are  disposed  at  present  to  go  lower 
than  $45,  while  sales  within  the  past  week  have  been 
made  at  $47.50,  Pittsburgh.  Screw  stock  rods  have 
been  sold  at  $50,  Pittsburgh,  with  full  extras  and  wire 
rods  at  $50,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — From  the  mill  viewpoint,  the  plate  situation 
continues  very  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  mills  are 
adhering  firmly  to  a  minimum  of  2e.,  Pittsburgh,  but 
admit  that  they  are  losing  business  because  of  lower 
quotations.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  obtain  2c.  on  specifi- 
cation plates  as  on  ordinary  tank  quality,  which,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  is  being  quoted  at  1.90c.  to  1.95c., 
Pittsburgh.  With  Eastern  mills  ranging  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  operation  and  hungry  for  orders,  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  2c.  level  by  any  of  the  mills  mi^ht  appear 
untenable  were  it  not  for  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
companies  that  they  would  rather  reduce  operations 
still  further  than  to  continue  piling  up  a  loss  with  every 
sale.  Regardless  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  steel  com- 
panies to  make  a  profit  on  2c.  steel,  it  is  held  that 
it  certainly  can  not  be  done  with  the  low  rate  of  opera- 
tions which  the  plate  mills  have  been  held  to  in  recent 
months.  Some  of  the  plate  mills  at  the  Cambria  plant 
of  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  are  idle  because  of 
insufficiency  of  steel  for  all  departments.  The  Cambria 
plant  is  operating  at  90  per  cent  of  capacity.  About 
1000  tons  of  plates  has  been  ordered  from  an  Eastern 
mill  for  15  marine  boilers  for  Great  Lakes  vessels. 
Locomotive  work  promises  more  plate  buying.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  50  locomo- 
tives from  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  with  50  more 
to  be  placed,  and  current  inquiries  total  175  engines. 

Warehouse  Business.— Quotations  of  jobbers  for 
steel  out  of  warehouse  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 
Soft  steel  bars  ana  small  shapes.  3.025c. :  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.025c. :  round  edge  iron,  3.20c. ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish,  1  Mi  x  >^  in.,  3  20a  ■ 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Yk!."-  ""''  'leavicr,  3.125c.;  tank  steel  plates,  A-in., 
i.33c. :  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
3  S5c,  :  black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  4.60c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  5.75c.  :  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.15c.:  structural  shapes,  3.125c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  14-in.,  4.80c.;  A-in.  5c- 
spring  steel,  4.25c.;  round  cokl-roUed  steel,  3.850.; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ;  steel 
hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter.  4.25c.;  steel  bands, 
No  12  gage  to  A-in.,  inclusive,  3.825c.-  rails.  3.025c  ; 
tool  steel.  S.30C.  ;   Norway  iron,  6.50c. 

Structural  Steel.— While  new  buying  of  strucural 
shapes  is  not  large,  mills  are  shipping  freely  on  con- 
tracts, and  many  fabricators  who  bought  material 
months  ago  at  prices  several  dollars  a  ton  lower  than 
now  prevailing  are  finding  their  wants  fully  supplied  by 
the  mills.  Some  of  this  business  was  placed  prior  to 
the  coal  crisis  and  shipment  was  delayed  for  months. 
Delivery  of  fabricated  material  on  local  construction 
jobs  is  held  up.  Delay  in  construction  of  the  Museum 
of  Art,  Philadelphia,  due  to  lack  of  the  steel,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  newspaper  comment  in  the  past 
week.  Plain  material  is  quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but 
It  appears  that  this  price  has  been  shaded  at  least  $1 
a  ton  in  some  instances. 

Bars.— Merchant  steel  bars  are  firm  at  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  mills  have  a  comfortable  amount  of  busi- 
ness on  their  books.  In  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  there 
have  been  some  concessions,  usually  $1  to  $2  a  ton 
Bar  iron  is  weak  and  current  sales  of  a  carload  or  more 
are  usually  at  not  more  than  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  though 
^c.  IS  the  nominal  asking  price.  Dietrich  Brothers 
Baltimore,  have  1150  tons  of  bars  to  place  for  a  build- 
ing  in  Washington. 


Sheets. — More  mills  are  coming  to  the  level  of  prices 
quoted  by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  namely 
2.60c.  on  blue  annealed,  3.35c.  on  black  and  4.35c.  on 
galvanized.  No  official  information  has  come  out  re- 
garding the  expected  advance  on  sheets  by  the  leading 
interest  covering  first  quarter  contracts,  and  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  there  will  be  no  change  in 
prices. 

Old  Material. — During  the  past  week  there  have 
been  price  recessions  on  nearly  every  grade  of  scrap. 
A  steel  company  bought  a  small  tonnage  last  week  at 
$16.50,  delivered,  but  to-day  would  not  offer  more  than 
$16.  A  larger  independent  has  an  open  price  of  $16, 
delivered.  All  grades  of  east  scrap  are  lower.  Steel 
axles  are  quoted  at  $22,  delivered,  by  a  large  dealer, 
which  is  more  than  $5  a  ton  lower  than  the  last  re- 
ported sale   several  weeks  ago. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Scrap  rails    16.00  to    16.50 

Steel  rail.s  for  rolling 19.50  to    20.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04  and 

under    22.00  to    23.00 

Cast   iron   car   wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 19.00  to    20.00 

No.    1    yard  wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    forge   flre 15.00  to    15.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  14.50  to    15.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace  use) 15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

ijlast   furnace   use) 15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works    use)     15.00  to    15.50 

Machine   shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing   mill    use) 15.00  to    15.50 

Hea\'>"  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)       15.50  to    16.00 

Cast     borings     (for    steel     works 

and    rolling  mills) 16.00  to    16.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  22.00  to    23.00 

No.   1   east 20.00  to    21.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     19.50  to    20.00 

Railroad   grate   bars 16.50  to    17.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)  16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to    16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)  14.00  to    14.50 

Shafting    21.00  to    22.00 

Steel    axles    22.00 


Research  Group  Meets 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  21. — The  technical  division  of  the 
Electric  Steel  Founders'  research  group  is  meeting  to- 
day and  to-morrow  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  here, 
with  R.  A.  Bull,  research  director,  presiding.  The 
meeting  is  one  of  those  held  monthly  to  receive  and 
discuss  reports  of  the  technical  problem  and  research 
investigations  of  the  group.  Five  companies  are  em- 
braced by  the  organization  and  all  are  represented  at 
the  meeting,  the  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co.,  McKees- 
port,  Pa.,  by  C.  S.  Koch;  the  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, by  W.  J.  Nugent;  the  Michigan  Steel  Casting 
Co.,  Detroit,  by  H.  A.  Neel;  the  Sivyer  Steel  Casting 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  by  R.  J.  Doty,  and  the  Lebanon  Steel 
Foundry,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  by  T.  S.  Quinn. 


Will  Ship  Cars  to  Poland 

Washington,  Nov.  21.— The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  Paul 
Klopstock  for  the  movement  of  about  3600  .American- 
made  flat  cars  from  Norfolk  to  Danzig.  These  cars 
were  purchased  by  Poland  from  the  War  Department 
and  their  movement  will  extend  over  a  period  from 
December,  1922,  to  July,  1923.  The  steamers  oper- 
ated by  Moore  &  McCormack  East  Baltic  Lines  and  by 
C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son  will  probably  be  used  to  handle 
this  movement  for  the  Board. 


Duquesne  Pattern  Plant  Damaged 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  21. — Fire  on  the  evening  of  Nov. 
20  damaged  the  upper  floors  of  a  four-story  pattern 
storage  building  of  the  Duquesne  Foundry  Co.,  Cora- 
opolis,  Pa.,  and  also  the  pattern  .shop.  Two  old  build- 
ings were  destroyed.  The  company  will  not  be  obliged 
to  suspend  operations  as  a  result  of  the  fire. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,   channels,   etc 2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Refined  Iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Strips,   base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  li  I  ■       $2.70 

Bright    ;  ise,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Anneal-  liase,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Spring  \v  .  r  100  lb 3.25  to  3.35 

Galvanized  wii.-.  ha.se,  per  100  lb 2.95 

Galvanized    barbed,    base,    per   100   lb 3.35 

Galvanized    staples,    base,    per   keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg. 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. . .  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  oif  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6   in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads    50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %   x  4  in. : 

Smaller   and    shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  .  .$3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq..  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S.  ..  .75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2%  percent  off  list 

Small    sizes.    S.    A.    E SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.    A.   E.,    %    in,   and   larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    in   packages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk SO,  5  and  214  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. . .  .75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.. 

$3.00  to  $3.15 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10  to    3.25 

Small  rivets   65  and  5  to  65  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Spikes,    Vi   in.   and  smaller,  base,   per   100   lb.  .  .  .  3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb $3.85  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.35 

Angle  bars.  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt    Weld 


Inches 
H    

%   to   %. 


Galv. 
23  V> 

29% 
46% 
52% 
54% 


Galv. 
•  -f33 


1   to  1% 34 


2%  to  6. 
7  to  8  .  .  . 
9   to   12. . 


Lap  Weld 

47%    12.. 


47% 
46% 


Butt   Weld,  extra  strong,  plai 


ends 


to    % 51 


28% 
34% 
46% 
51% 
53% 
54% 


■4   to   % -flo 

%    25 

%    32 

1    to   1  % 34 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9   to   12.. 


46% 
50% 
49% 
43% 
37% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9   to  12.. 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2  Vi   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 
Lap    Welded    Steel  I  Charcoal  Iron 

1  %     in 21  %        1  %    in -t-   7 

2  to  2%  in 36  l%tol%in 3 

2%  to  3  in 47  2  to  2 Vi  in 13 

Sy  to  13  in 52  2%  to  3  in 18 

I    3%    to   4%    in 20 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent   is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow : 

I    2%   and  2%   in 38 

3  in 42 

I    314    to    4    in 47 

I   414   in.  and  5  in 39 


1  in 55 

IVi  and  1%   in 47 

1%   in 31 

2  and  21-4   in 34 

Hot  Rolled 

3  in 44        I   3  J4  to  4  in 49 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  tor  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermsdiate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30,   base 85  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base 83  percent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

2H-in.  O.D.  12  gage....  16 
214 -in.  O.D.  11  gage 17 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2»4-in.  O.D.  10  gage 19 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 34 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5%-in.   O.D.  9  gage 53 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.   200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating $9.30    [    25-lb.  coating  I.   C 

8-lb.   coating  I.   C 9.60 

15-lb.   coating   I.   C 11.80 

20-lb.   coating  I.   1 


30-lb.  coating  I.  C. . 
^^.„,  ,  35-lb.  coating  I.  C.  . 
13.00    I    40-Ib.  coating  I.   C .  . 


.$14.25 
.  15.25 
.  16.25 
.    17.25 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.60c. 

Box   Annealed,    One    Pass    Cold    Rolled 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50o. 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.00c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.50c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named,  per 
100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,  export.  .  .  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,   export    ....  0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.2.55 

Boston,  domestic    0.365 

Boston,    export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb.     0.19 

Detroit     0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  Citv   0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul     0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver     1.275 

Denver    (pipe)     1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis 0.385 

Jacksonville,  all  rail.  .  .  0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  4  0c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.  ;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c. :  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c.  ;  pipe,  not  over  S  in.  in  diameter.  50c.  ; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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FABRICATED  STEEL  BUSINESS 

Further  Decline  in  Structural  Sales 
Washington,  Nov.  20. — A  marked  sea.sonal  decline 
in  the  sales  of  fabricated  structural  steel  in  October  is 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  re- 
ports made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  sales 
amounted  to  54.9  per  cent  of  shop  capacity,  compared 
with  61.6  per  cent  in  September. 

Reports  received  from  140  identical  firms  from  April 
through  October,  with  a  shop  capacity  of  221,700  tons 
per  month,  show  actual  tonnages  booked  each  month  as 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  together  with  the  percent- 
age of  shop  capacity  represented  by  these  bookings.  A 
revision  of  these  capacities  in  accordance  with  a  uni- 
form standard  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  but  the  results  ai"e  not  yet  complete. 

Tonnage  Per  Cent  of 

Booked  Capacity* 

April    191,805  8C.5 

May    172,260  77.7 

June  153,278  69.1 

July    141,907  64.0 

August 143.515  64.7 

September     136,587  61.6 

October    tl21,763  54.9 

•The  inclusion  of  additional  firms  this  month  has 
made  slight  revisions  in  the  per  cent  of  capacity 
reported  previously. 

tOetober  sales  prorated  for  one  firm  which  failed 
to  report  and  represented  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

e 

Awards  Call  for  a  Round  Tonnage  and  Numerous 
New  Sizable  Projects  Appear 

•Among  the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  the  past  week 
are  the  following: 

WSir  memorial  building,  Baltimore,  500  tons,  to  unnamed 
fabricator. 

Foundry  building  for  Bartlett,  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore, 
700  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Power  house  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  2200  tons,  to  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.     Stone  &  Webster  general  contractors. 

National  Biscuit  Co.  building,  Philadelphia,  3500  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Apartment  house  on  West  Sixty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
300  Ions,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

]i;.\ten.sion,  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  shops,  Pitts- 
burgh, Kan.,  540  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co.,  kiln  building  and  new 
raw  building.  Prospect  Hill,  Mo.,  295  tons,  to  Mississippi 
Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  machine  shop  addition,  St. 
Louis,  201  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

John.s-Manville,  Inc.,  garage,  Waukegan,  111.,  140  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

St.  I.,ouis-San  Francisco  Railway,  material  for  reinforc- 
ing bridges.  118  tons,  reported  last  week,  to  American  Bridge 
Co. 

Glen  Lake  Sanatorium,  Oak  Terrace,  Minn.,  106  tons,  to 
Crown  Iron  Works. 

South  Pittsburgh  high  school  annex,  400  tons,  to  Jones  & 
Laughlin    Steel   Co. 

Addition  to  Eagles  Club,  Pittsburgh,  North  Side,  100 
tons,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

Fortieth  Street  bridge,  Pittsburgh,  6500  tons,  McClintic- 
Marahall  Co.  low  bidder. 

Oak  Park,  III.,  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Building,  252  tons, 
to  unidentified  fabricator. 

Stills  for  Standard  Oil  Co.,  150  plates  for  Casper,  Wye 
and  10  plates  for  Sugar  Creek,  700  tons,  to  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co. 

Grand  Tower,  III.,  power  station.  Middle  West  Power  Co., 
1C85  tons,  to  unidentified  fabricator. 

Ohio  Pumping  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  factory  building,  215 
tons,  to  the  Masslllon  Bridge  &  Structural  Co. 

Collinwood  High  School,  1250  tons,  to  King  Bridge  Co. 
turaMron  W?Jks*'  *^'*^*'''"''-  8*"  tons,  to  the  Republic  Struc- 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 

"M  include  the  following: 

Southern  Hallway,  bridge,  200  tons. 

Towers    for   Delaware    River  bridge    connecting    Philadel- 

phlit  and  Camden,  N.  J,,  9400  tons. 

Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Railroad,  bridge,  400   tons 

Bridge  over  Missouri  River,  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  10,000  tons 

\VV)st  Side  power  station.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co     ChU 

•  ago.  8000  tons. 


Addition  to  Kaufmann's  department  store,  Pittsburgh, 
200   ton.s. 

Masonic  Temple,  Muncie,  Ind.,  600  tons,  bids  close 
Nov.  22. 

Rich  Brothers,  department  store,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  IgSO  tons. 

Tanks,  Casper,  Wyo.,  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
12,000  tons. 

Board  of  Commissioners,  Port  of  New  Orleans,  450  tons 
for  Seventh  Street  shed  and  260  tons  for  grain  elevator  sack- 
ing plant. 

Owens  Bottle  &  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  factory  building,  275 
tons. 

Michigan  Steel  Corporation,  Detroit,  sheet  mill,  1250  tons. 

National  Screw  &  Tack  Co.,  Cleveland,  factory  building, 
700  tons. 

Pennsylvania  grade  crossing  work,  Cleveland,  1500  tons, 
bids  taken. 

J.  W.  Clement  Co.,  Buffalo,  building,  250  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Inquiries  for  Nearly   7,000   More   Cars   But   Sub- 
stantially No  Purchases 

Fresh  inquiries  for  66.50  freight  cars,  some  more 
offerings  of  car  repair  business  and  the  purchase  of  50 
locomotives  by  the  St.  Paul  are  outstanding  features  of 
the  week's  developments  in  railroad  equipment  buying. 
The  items  include  the  following: 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  2000 
55-ton  hopper  cars  and  1000  70-ton  gondolas.  It  has  placed 
500  box  cars  with   the  Hamilton  Car  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  .St.  Paul  Railroad  has  placed 
an  order  with  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  50  locomotives, 
and  will  probably  order  50  more  soon. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  is  in  the 
market  for  85  locomotives. 

The  Baltimore   &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  75  locomotives. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  15 
locomotives. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  expected  to  close  for  1500  bo.K  and 
500  hopper  cars  this  week. 

The  Northern  Pacific  also  expected  to  place  orders  for 
3000  box  cars  this  week. 

The  Spokane  &  International  is  inquiring  for  50  fiat  cars. 

Tlie  Monon  is  in  market  for  repairs  on  500  gondola  cars. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  is  inquiring  for  repairs  on 
500  gondola  cars. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  in  market  for  steel  underframes  for 
500  40-ton  bo.\  cars. 

The  Elgin.  Joliet  &  Ristern  placed  repairs  on  500  gondola 
cars  with  James  G.  Heggie  &  Sons. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  is  inquiring  for  200 
stock  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  300 
tank  cars. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Co.  is  inquiring  for  300  steel 
narrow-gage  mine  cars. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  has  ordered  4  passenger  cars 
from  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  is  inquiring  for  150  hopper  cars 
and  2  baggage  cars. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  is  in  the  market  for  50  pas- 
senger bodies  and  100  passenger  car  trucks. 

The  Long  Island  is  inquiring  for  40  motor  cars  and  20 
trailers.  10  steam  passenger  cars  and  20  trailers  and  2  bag- 
gage and  mail  cars. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  Increased  its  order  with 
American  Car  &  Foundry  from  20  to  45  steel  coaches. 


Wheeling  District   Steel   Plant   Operations 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  20. — While  this  week's 
schedule  of  steel  plant  operations  in  this  district  shows 
recessions  here  and  there,  the  general  tendency  is 
toward  a  higher  rate.  The  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  with 
plants  in  Weirton  and  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  went  on  a  100  per  cent  basis  this  morn- 
ing, when  its  Clarksburg  plant,  which  has  been  running 
at  two-thirds  capacity,  went  on  full.  A  large  order  for 
tin  plate  for  shipment  to  Alaska,  deliveries  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year,  is  understood  to  have 
been  taken  by  this  company  and  to  have  necessitated 
full  operation  of  its  tin  plate  units. 

Operations  of  the  Laughlin  plant  of  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  have  been 
increased  from  65  per  cent  to  87  per  cent,  with  20  of 
the  23  hot  mills  there  being  on. 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New  St. 

Nov.  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

15 14.I2V>  13.62Vj  37.121/.    7.25  6.90  7.65  7.30 

16 14. 12^!  13.62Vj  36.50  7.25  6.90  7.65  7.30 

17 14.00  13.62V.  36.50  7.25  6.90  7.65  7.30 

IS 14.00  13.621.%     7.25  6.90  7.60  7.25 

20 14.00  13.62V.  36.75  7.25  6.90  7.55  7.20 

21 14.121.%  13.62V.'  36.50  7.25  6.90  7.55  7.20 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  21. 

Demand  is  light  in  all  the  markets.  The  copper 
market  is  firm  but  dull.  Buying  of  tin  is  moderate 
at  lower  prices.  The  lead  market  is  unchanged.  A 
slight  reaction  in  the  zinc  market  has  set  in. 

Copper. — Statistics  concerning  the  copper  market 
are  closely  guarded,  but  sufficient  is  now  known  to 
make  the  statement  that  shipments  in  October  to 
domestic  consumers  exceeded  by  far  any  month  of  the 
year,  and  those  to  foreign  consumers  were  equal  to 
the  year's  pre\ious  high  mark.  Up  to  within  the  last 
day  or  two  domestic  buying  had  been  fairly  good  and 
so  had  foreign  sales,  but  the  market  has  now  turned 
quiet.  Quotations  are  firm  at  13.62%c.,  refinery,  or 
13.87 V2C.,  delivered,  with  Lake  copper  selling  at  14c.  to 
14.12 lie,  delivered. 

Tin. — Sales  of  Straits  tin  in  this  market  during  the 
week  totaled  800  to  1000  tons  at  prices  close  to  36.50c. 
to  36.75c.  On  Nov.  15  about  300  to  350  tons  of  spot 
metal  and  metal  afloat  was  sold,  practically  to  one  con- 
sumer, at  37.12%c.  On  Nov.  16  from  300  to  500  tons 
is  estimated  to  have  changed  hands,  with  dealers  the 
largest  buyers  and  importers  the  sellers.  On  Nov.  17 
150  to  200  tons  of  December-January  shipment  was 
sold  mostly  to  one  dealer.  Since  then  and  including 
to-day  the  market  has  been  dull  and  featureless.  Spot 
Straits  tin  is  quoted  to-day  in  New  York  at  36.50c. 
and  the  London  quotations  were  about  £2  per  ton  lower 
than  a  week  ago  at  £178  for  spot  standard,  £178  15s. 
for  future  standard,  and  £179  15s.  for  spot  Straits. 
There  is  a  wide  diff^erence  of  opinion  in  the  trade  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  consumers  are  covered  for  their 
future  requirements.  The  recent  speculation  in  the 
London  market  is  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that 
one  operator  believes  these  requirements  are  not  covered 
much  beyond  December.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
quantity  of  metal  reported  afloat  is  so  large,  at  9335 
tons,  should  be  taken  into  account,  particularly  if  most 
of  this  metal  represents  sales  on  contracts.  Arrivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  3670  tons. 

Lead. — Conditions  in  this  market  are  practically  un- 
changed both  as  to  supplies  and  quotations.  November 
lead  is  unobtainable  and  sales  for  December  shipments 
have  been  made  at  7.25c.,  New  York,  by  independents. 
The  St.  Louis  outside  market  is  slightly  stronger  at 
6.90c.  to  6.95c.  The  quotation  of  the  leading  interest 
remains  unchanged  at  6.80c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7c.,  New 
York. 

Zinc. — A  moderate  reaction  has  appeared  in  this 
market  and  prime  Western  zinc  is  now  quoted  at  7.20c., 
St.  Louis,  and  7.55c.,  New  York,  or  about  10  points 
below  the  levels  a  week  ago.  Domestic  buying  has 
nearly  ceased  and  off'erings  for  export  have  not  been 
accepted  as  freely  as  they  have  been  made.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  slight  reaction  is  not  regarded  with 
alarm,  but  is  accepted  as  a  healthy  sign. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  unchanged  and  feature- 
less with  Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for  early  de- 
livery quoted  at  6.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  pure,  made  by 
foreign  producers,  is  quoted  by  importers  in  whole- 
sale lots  for  early  delivery,  at  21c.  to  22c.  per  lb..  New 
York,  duty  paid.  The  price  at  which  the  leading  in- 
terest is  taking  orders  is  still  withheld. 


Old  Metals. — The  market  continues  firm  and  busi- 
ness is  fairly  active.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heav.v  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire ^■^•5" 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25 

Brass,    heavy    .  . .  ., 8.25 

Brass,    light    6-50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.76 

Lead,  heavy   6.25 

Lead,  tea 5.00 

Zinc    5.00 

Chicago 

Nov.  21. — Tin,  lead  and  spelter  have  declined, 
while  copper  and  antimony  remain  unchanged.  The 
recession  in  lead  and  spelter  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
these  metals  have  passed  the  crest  of  the  recent  up- 
ward movement.  Demand  is  not  at  all  brisk  for  either 
metal  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  stocks  are  said  to 
be  low,  a  sustained  decline  would  be  expected.  Buy- 
ing of  copper  has  been  fair,  but  this  metal  is  not 
likely  to  advance  because  supplies  of  both  new  and 
second-hand  material  are  large.  We  quote,  in  car- 
load lots,  lake  copper,  14.37V'2C.;  tin,  37.50c.  to  38c.; 
lead,  6.95c.;  spelter,  7.30c.;  antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper 
wire  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.;  copper 
bottoms,  9.75c;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow  brass,  7c.;  lead 
pipe,  5.25c.;  zinc,  4.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil, 
26c.;  block  tin,  30c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than 
carload  lots. 


More  Metal  Workers  and  Higher  Wages 

Iron  and  steel  plants,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  show  for  October  a  gain 
from  September  of  7717  employees  in  140  establish- 
ments. This  gain  of  4.6  per  cent  was  accompanied 
by  a  gain  of  9.8  per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  average  pay  envelope 
from  $53.48  to  $56.15,  or  5  per  cent. 

In  the  automobile  industry  there  was  a  loss  in  118 
establishments  of  5.9  per  cent  in  number  of  employees, 
but  a  gain  of  0.9  per  cent  in  payroll  total,  and  7.3 
per  cent  in  average  pay  envelopes.  In  car  building 
and  repairing  there  was  a  gain  of  13.7  per  cent  in 
number  of  employees  in  73  establishments  and  a  gain 
of  13.8  per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  gain 
in  216  establishments  which  reported  at  both  times  of 
24.2  per  cent  in  number  of  men  employed,  and  an  in- 
crease of  45.7  per  cent  in  total  payroll.  This  connotes 
a  gain  of  11.7  per  cent  in  contents  of  the  average  pay 
envelope,  which  has  advanced  from  $53.21  to  $62.42. 

Wages  per  half-month  per  man  in  automobile  plants 
which  are  exceptionally  busy,  are  24.3  per  cent  over 
those  prevailing  in  steel  plants.  In  fact,  171,892  auto- 
mobile workers  received  over  $2,000,000  more  in  the 
half  month  than  did  176,387  steel  workers. 

Compared  with  September,  average  per  capita 
earnings  increased  in  29  industries  and  decreased  in  14. 

Details  are  shown  in  the  table. 


Number 

Half- 

Average 

of  Estab- 

Number 

Month 

Pav 

Period 

lishments 

of  Men 

Payroll 

Envelope 

Iron  and  Steel 

Sept.,   1922. 

.      140 

168.670 

$9,019,313 

?53.48 

Oct..     1922. 

.      140 

176,387 

9.903.466 

56.15 

Oct.,     1921. 

.      112 

114,267 

4,714,553 

41.26 

Atitomobiles 

Sept.,   1922. 

.      118 

182.726 

11.881.688 

65.03 

Oct.,     1922. 

.      118 

171.892 

11.992,082 

69.77 

Oct.,     1921. 

48 

100,974 

6,444,111 

63.80 

Car  Building  and 

Repairing 

Sept.,   1922. 

73 

66.810 

3.754,348 

56.20 

Oct.,     1922. 

73 

75.932 

4.271,514 

56.25 

Oct.,     1921. 

56 

40.050 

2,423,397 

60.51 

Metal  Workers 

(the  three  groups  above) 

Sept.,  1922. 

.      331 

418.206 

24.655.349 

58.96 

Oct.,     1922. 

.      331 

424.211 

26.167.062 

61.68 

Oct.     1921. 

..    216          255,291 
figures  are  reported 

13,582.061 
as  "weekly 

53.21 

•Payroll 

■ :   they 

have    been 

made     "half-monthl 

y"     by     multiplying 
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PAUL  M.  LINCOLN 


Paul  M.  Lincoln,  after  nearly  30  years  of  practical 
engineering  experience,  has  accepted  the  position  as 
director  of  the  school  of 
electrical  engineering  of 
the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, Cornell  University,  to 
succeed  Prof.  Alexander 
Gray,  deceased.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1892, 
and  after  being  connected 
for  a  time  with  the  Short 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland, 
went  to  Pittsburgh  to  take 
up  work  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  in  December,  1892. 
.A.fter  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  with  that  com- 
pany he  became  electrical 
superintendent  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  phase  in  the  water  power  de- 
velopment of  Niagara  Falls,  for  which  the  Westing- 
house  company  had  built  the  generators  and  other 
electrical  equipment.  The  seven  years,  1895  to  1902, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  spent  as  electrical  superintendent  of 
the  Niagara  plant,  were  among  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  of  his  life.  In  1902  he  returned  to  the 
Westinghouse  company  in  an  engineering  capacity  and 
remained  with  the  company  until  1909,  when  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland, 
remaining  with  that  company  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  he  took  up  his  new  duties  at  Cornell.  From  1911 
to  1915  Mr.  Lincoln  was  head  of  the  electrical  school 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  while  still  carrying 
on  his  work  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
He  was  for  many  years  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1914  and  1915.  He  has  also  been 
an  active  worker  for  the  interests  of  his  alma  mater, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Association,  a  national  organization. 

Frederick  G.  Hughes,  vice-president  New  Departure 
Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  Skidmore,  for  many  years  with  the  Ayer-0'Con- 
nell  Mfg.  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  been  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  of  the 
recently  organized  Manufacturers'  Polishing  &  Platers' 
Supply  Co. 

M.  W.  Hall,  chief  mechanical  engineer.  South  Side 
works,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by  C.  G.  Bigelow,  for- 
merly with  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Stephen  Badlam  has  been  appointed  works  manager 
of  the  Superior  St«el  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  the  plant 
of  which  is  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  succeeding  James  Warren, 
who  resigned  recently  to  become  works  manager  of  the 
LaLance  &  Grosjean  Mfg.  Co.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I.  For 
the,  past  year  Mr.  Badlam  has  been  engaged  as  an 
engineer,  specializing  in  rolling  mill  equipment  in  Phil- 
adelphia, but  previously  for  12  years  has  been  in  the 
operating  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.; 
served  as  assistant  chief  engineer,  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  during  the  building  of  its  plant  at  Midland, 
Pa.  and  later  was  chief  engineer,  Pittsburgh  Seamless 
rube  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  In  the  World  War  he  was 
major  of  mfantry  on  the  General  Statf,  First  Army, 
and  was  overseas  for  two  years.  Following  the  war 
he  was  sales  engineer  with  the  Philadelphia  Roll  & 
Machine  Co.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

R.  L.  Beers,  recently  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Detroit  Stoker  Co.,  was  graduated  from  Syracuse  Uni- 


versity in  mechanical  engineering,  with  the  class  of 
1912.  Four  years  ago  he  was  appointed  testing  engi- 
neer of  the  Underfeed  Stoker  Co.  of  America  and  was 
later  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer. 

C.  A.  Crusoe,  who  has  been  director  of  purchases  of 
the  Fisher  Body  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  transferred 
to  Detroit,  where  he  has  become  supervisor  of  pur- 
chases for  the  General  Motors  Division  of  the  company. 
His  office  is  in  the  General  Motors  Building. 

Edward  C.  Wilson,  formerly  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation  and  the  Vapor  Car 
Heating  Co.,  with  offices  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
western  sales  manager  of  the  Ohio  Locomotive  Crane 
Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  with  offices  in  the  Railway  E.\- 
change  Building,  Chicago. 

J.  J.  Eichenberger,  who  has  been  freight  agent 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  the  Alle- 
gheny freight  terminal,  Pittsburgh,  N.  S.,  has  resigned 
that  position  to  become  traffic  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Crucible  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Allan  Fraser,  New  York,  resigned  Nov.  1  as  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  will  leave  shortly 
for  San  Francisco,  where 
he  will  be  sales  representa- 
tive for  that  corporation 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ar- 
rangements have  been 
completed  which  will  per- 
mit him  to  establish  sell- 
ing connections  with  other 
representative  manufac- 
turers of  iron  and  steel 
products,  hardware  and 
kindred  lines.  Mr.  Fraser 
will  have  a  sales  force  and 
warehouse  facilities,  both 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  For  25  years  he 
was  identified  with  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  and  developed  its  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  ter- 
ritories under  his  super- 
vision. He  received  his  training  in  the  office  of  James 
A.  Farrell,  now  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  through  years  of  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  the  Wickwire  Steel  Co.  and  its 
successor,  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation.  On 
a  recent  trip  across  the  continent  Mr.  Fraser  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  trade  conditions  and  requirements 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

Harry  W.  Coffin,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager Alabama  Co.,  Birmingham,  .A^la.,  retired  effec- 
tive Nov.  15.  John  W.  Porter,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager,  who  has  been  with  the  Alabama  Co.  for  14 
years,  will  assume  Mr.  Coffin's  duties  in  addition  to 
his  own. 

R.  W.  Vails,  vice-president  and  consulting  engineer, 
Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  from  the  old  Champion  Iron 
Co.,  has  resigned. 

Fred  C.  Severin,  for  many  years  with  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.,  and  more  recently  with  the  Betts 
Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  now  a  part  of  the  Con- 
solidated Machine  Tool  Corporation,  and  B.  H.  Tripp, 
for  many  years  with  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
have  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
and  selling  used  machine  tools.  They  have  taken  an 
office  at  25  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Burton  E.  Carpenter  has  been  appointed  sales  repre- 
sentative of  the  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  in  the 
territory  embracing  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  southern  New  Jersey. 

N.  J.  Higinbotham  has  resigned  as  New  York  dis- 
trict sales  manager  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Products  Co. 
to  become  president  of  the  Fred  .Adee  Corporation,  5 
Cliff  Street,  New  York,  an  old  plumbing  and  steam 
supply  house.     He  is  succeeded  by  Charles  E.  Scofield, 
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who  has  been  connected  with  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corpo- 
ration for  about  20  years.  Percy  W.  Abbott,  district 
sales  manager,  Wheeling  Corrugated  Co.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Scofield. 

P.  E.  Miller,  for  13  years  manager  of  the  Bryden 
Horse  Shoe  Works,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Tredegar  Iron  C"u.,  Rifhmond, 
Va. 

Stanley  B.  Wentz,  formerly  with  the  Lindsay  Chap- 
let  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania  Foundry  Supply  Co.,  Liberty 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

Fay  Ingalls,  secretary  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Ill 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  resigned,  due  to  the  pressure 
of  personal  affairs  since  the  death  of  his  brother.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  C.  S.  Guthrie,  formerly  of  the 
Pond  Woi-ks. 

William  F.  Anklan,  who  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Hall  Lamp  Co.,  Detroit  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  began 
service  20  years  ago  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  general  of- 
fices of  the  Badger  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenosha.  When 
the  industry  became  a  part  of  the  Hall  Lamp  Co.,  Mr. 
Anklan  was  transferred  to  the  general  offices  in  Detroit 
as  office  manager.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  and  made  assistant  to  President 
J.  F.  Hartz,  whom  he  now  succeeds  upon  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Hartz  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  board. 

James  R.  Anderson,  assistant  genex'al  manager  of 
the  Kenosha,  Wis.,  branch  of  the  American  Brass  Co., 
division  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  has  tendered  his 
resignation,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Robert  Liston,  who  has  been  in  the  sales  department 
of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  since  1914,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  company's  St.  Louis  office  as  assis- 
tant to  Frank  R.  Meyer,  Jr.,  district  sales  manager. 
Mr.  Liston  was  with  the  Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
before  going  with  Inland  Steel  Co.  The  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  St.  Louis  office  includes  southern  Missouri, 
southern  Illinois,  southern  Indiana,  northern  Louisiana 
and  all  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

W.  W.  Heylmun,  formerly  chief  chemist  of  the  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City.,  111.,  has  been 
made  blast  furnace  superintendent  succeeding  T.  W. 
Harris,  who  resigned  recently  to  become  connected 
with  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  India. 

Joseph  G.  Shryock,  designing  engineer,  Belmont 
Iron  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  that  company.  After  being  graduated  in 
civil  engineering  from  Pennsylvania  Military  College 
in  1900,  he  became  associated  with  the  bridge  and  con- 
struction department  of  the  Pencoyd  plant,  American 
Bridge  Co.  In  190.3  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works,  Roanoke,  Va.,  remaining  there  until  1904,  when 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  become  connected  with 
the  Belmont  Iron  Works.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  designing  engineer,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  recent  change. 

R.  Klinkenburg,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Dortmund  works  in  Germany;  F.  Burgers, 
blast  furnace  superintendent  at  Gelsenkirchen,  West- 
phalia; G.  Knepper  and  H.  Olfe,  mining  engineers;  W. 
Martini,  chief  engineer  at  Union  Dortmund,  and  G. 
Opderbeck,  chief  engineer  at  Gelsenkirchen,  compose  a 
party  of  representatives  of  Stinnes  iron  and  steel  in- 
terests who  are  visiting  various  iron  and  steel  and 
coke  oven  plants  in  the  United  States.  From  Granite 
City,  111.,  where  they  visited  the  coke  oven  and  blast 
furnace  plants  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co. 
the  party  left  last  week  for  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Harry  J.  Cogswell,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Ajax  Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  has  recently  joined  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Valley  Forge  Steel  &  Tool  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, as  general  sales  manager. 


OBITUARY 


Walter  M.  Spaulding,  Worcester,  Mass.,  chairman 
of  the  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  and  for  many  years 
president  and  managing  head  of  the  business,  died  in 
Worcester,  on  Nov.  16,  aged  76  years.  In  1869  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Graton  &  Knight,  manufacturers 
of  leather  belting,  and  in  1872  was  made  a  director  and 
secretary.  He  was  general  manager  when  in  1909,  on 
the  death  of  Joseph  A.  Knight,  he  was  elected  president. 
Within  the  past  year  he  retired  from  the  presidency 
because  of  ill  health. 

Frederick  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
dix'eetors,  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  St.  Louis,  died  at 
Beverley  Hills,  Cal.,  on  Nov.  11.  Mr.  Gardner  was  at 
one  time  manager  of  the  Western  branch  for  the  Mich- 
igan Stove  Co.,  Detroit. 

C.  Henry  Hutchins,  for  many  years  president  of 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass., 
died  at  his  home  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  14, 
aged  75  years.  He  entered  upon  a  manufacturing 
career  as  a  young  man,  first  for  himself,  then  with  L. 
J.  Knowles  &  Bros.,  loom  builders.  On  the  death  of 
Francis  B.  Knowles  he  became  president,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  in  the  larger  business  which  came  with 
the  consolidation  with  the  Crompton  Loom  Works.  Mr. 
Hutchins  retired  from  business  in  1917.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Envelope  Co.  from  the  time 
of  its  organization. 

Frank  W.  Buffum,  president,  Buffum  Tool  Co., 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  died  recently  in  St.  John's  Hospital,  St. 
Louis,  from  pneumonia.  He  was  63  years  old.  Mr. 
Buffum  formerly  was  president  of  the  Buffum  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  for  four  years  was  Highway  Commis- 
sioner of  Missouri,  serving  under  Governor  Major. 
His  father,  the  late  Col.  G.  A.  Buffum,  founded  the 
LaCrosse  Lumber  Co.  of  Louisiana.  A  brother,  Col. 
Charles  G.  Buffum,  is  president  of  that  company  and 
of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana. 

Henry  Hirsch,  57,  vice-president,  American  Cut- 
lery Co.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  died  suddenly 
last  Wednesday  morning  at  the  Hotel  Claridge.  Mr. 
Hirsch  had  been  in  apparent  good  health  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  which  was  attributed  to  heart  failure. 

George  F.  Smith,  Southington,  Conn,  died  at  his 
home  there  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  12,  in  his  92nd 
year.  Mr.  Smith  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  H. 
D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
forgings,  but  for  the  past  20  vears  had  led  a  retired 
life. 

Raymond  H.  Stiles,  assistant  manager,  Jenkins 
Brothers,  Boston,  manufacturers  of  valves,  died  at  his 
home  in  Wollaston,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  12,  following  an 
illwess  of  three  months.  Mr.  Stiles  was  born  in  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  about  40  years  ago  and  became  associated 
with  the  Jenkins  company  at  the  age  of  20. 

John  Dowling,  veteran  furnace  manager,  died  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  last  week,  aged  70  years.  He  had  been 
furnace  manager  for  many  years  with  the  Tennessee 
Co.,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  and  for  the  past  10  years  had  been 
furnace  manager  with  the  Chattanooga  Iron  &  Coal 
Co.  One  of  his  sons,  John  Dowling,  Jr.,  is  furnace 
manager  for  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Alabama  City. 
Mr.  Dowling  had  gone  west  on  account  of  impaired 
health. 


Reorganization  plans  having  failed,  the  property  of 
the  Union  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will  be  sold 
at  bankruptcy  sale  Dec.  12. 


The  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Loy  &  Nawrath  line 
of  power  brakes,  shears  and  kindred  products  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby, 
Conn.  This  business,  formerly  conducted  by  the  Loy  & 
Nawrath  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  be  handled  by  the  Loy 
&  Nawrath  Division  of  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry 
and  all  correspondence  and  business  will  be  centered  at 
the  Derby  office.  Increased  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
new  arrangement. 
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BUSINESS  TAPERING  OFF 


Orders  for  Machine  Tools  Show  a  Decline  in 
Some  Markets 


Disposition  of  Certain  Prospective  Buyers  to  Post- 
pone Purchases  Is  Noted 

Excepting  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  which  continue 
to  enjoy  a  fairly  satisfactory  machine-tool  trade,  due 
largely  to  purchases  by  the  automobile  industry,  the 
past  week  has  shown  a  tapering  off  in  orders  in  some 
of  the  leading  selling  centers.  There  is  noted  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  buyers  to  postpone  purchases, 
probably  until  the  new  year. 

Among  the  principal  buyers  in  the  automotive  field 
are  the  Electric  Auto  Lite  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
which  has  purchased  13  machines,  and  the  Nash  Motors 
Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  the  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co., 
Detroit,  which  have  each  purchased  a  half  dozen  turret 
lathes. 

The  month  has  brought  considerable  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  automatic  screw  machines  and  turret 
lathes. 

Chicago  reports  a  cessation  in  railroad  buying,  and 


also  that  while  inquiries  are  fairly  numerous,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  orders  booked.  Pittsburgh  likewise  re- 
ports lessened  activity,  with  indications  of  postpone- 
ment of  many  purchases  until  the  new  year.  The  trans- 
portation congestion  and  the  resultant  accumulation  of 
steel  at  steel  mills  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  steel 
companies  from  buying  new  equipment  of  any  kind. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  begun  placing  orders 
against  its  recent  list  which  numbered  about  80  tools. 

In  the  East  there  is  little  change.  Demand  continues 
at  a  fair  rate,  but  buyers  are  interested  principally  in 
used  tools.  One  large  machinery  house  reports  that 
the  bulk  of  its  sales  is  in  used  tools.  The  American 
Locomotive  Co.  has  purchased  seven  or  eight  tools  for 
its  plant  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  is  expected  to  issue  a 
list  soon  for  its  Schenectady  works.  The  New  York 
Central  has  bought  a  radial  drill  and  two  lathes;  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  two  right  line  radial  drills,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  an  axle  lathe.  The  Spicer  Mfg.  Cor- 
poration, South  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  bought  a  few  tools. 

The  H.  H.  Franklin  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  in- 
formed some  in  the  machine-tool  trade  that  it  has  post- 
poned construction  of  a  new  factory  for  manufacture  of 
four-cylinder  cars. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  taken  bids 
on  about  20  metal  and  woodworking  tools. 


New  York 

New  York.  Nov.  21. 

DEMAND  for  used  tools  is  keeping  up  at  a  fairly 
good  rate,  but  new  tools  are  lagging  behind. 
Some  dealers  who  handle  used  tools  as  well  as  new 
lines  are  doing  almost  a  normal  business,  as  com- 
pared with  pre-war  records,  but  the  bulk  of  their 
orders  is  for  second-hand  machines.  There  are 
very  few  inquiries  and  a  good  deal  of  the  current 
business  must  be  developed  as  there  is  very  little 
spontaneous  demand.  The  American  Locomotive 
Co.  has  purchased  seven  or  eight  tools  for  its  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  plant  and  is  expected  to  Issue  a  list 
shortly  for  its  Schenectady  works.  The  Spicer 
Mfg.  Corporation,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  bought 
a  few  tools.  Other  purchases  include  a  radial  drill 
and  two  lathes  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ; 
two  S-ft.  right  line  radial  drills  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western ;  an  axle  lathe  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  six  600-lb.  steam  hammers  to  a  coal  com- 
pany. 

Few  new  inquiries  In  either  overhead  or  loco- 
motive cranes  are  in  evidence.  Sales  of  hand  power 
cranes  are  also  slack.  Construction  of  new  shops 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railroad,  lOS  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  may 
result  shortly  In  inquiry  for  cranes.  Although  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Region.  Philadel- 
phia, has  not  yet  closed  for  the  two  12i^-ton  elec- 
tric cranes  Inquired  for  a  short  time  ago,  a  new 
Inquiry  has  been  issued  calling  for  prices  on  a  3- 
ton.  33-ft.  span,  4-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane, 
also  for  Altoona,  and  the  railroad  is  understood 
to  also  be  in  the  market  for  a  T^-ton  electric 
crane. 

Among    recent    sales    are : 
two^T^'''!.fi*^,?T■  ™"'"^  ^°-   ■'"   Broadway,   New   York, 
from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co..  for  Anaconda,  Mont. 

New    York.   New  Haven   &   Hartford   Railroad,   a   10-ton. 


monorail  hoist  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  two  3-ton, 
3-motor  electric  cranes  from  the  Nlles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Ben  Hur  Erection  Co..  a  25-ton  locomotive  crane  to  be 
equipped  with  65-ft.  boom,  for  use  in  St.  Louis,  from  the 
Industrial  Works. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  No.  3 
pile   driver  from   the   Industrial   Works. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  a  40- 
ton,  70-ft.  boom,  locomotive  crane  for  use  in  California, 
from   the  Industrial  Works. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston,  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  three  locomotive  cranes  from  the  Brown- 
ing Co. 

Bartlett  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  purchased  five 
electric  traveling  cranes  for  Its  foundry  from  the  Chesapeake 
Iron  Works. 

Thomson  Machine  Co.,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  a 
small   hand   power  crane  v.-om   an  unnamed  builder. 

The  Empire  Tinware  Co..  33  South  Fifth  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, is  taking  bids  for  a  tour-story  addition,  100x125  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  Improvements  will  also  be  made 
in  the  present  factory.  William  I.  Hohauser.  116  'West 
Thirty-ninth  Street.   New  York,  is  architect  and  engineer. 

The  British-American  Metals  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Levering  &  Gar- 
rigues  Co.,  552  West  Twenty-third  Street,  for  a  one-story 
brick  and  steel  addition  to  Its  plant  on  South  Second  Stre«t, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  40x150  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000.  N.  A.  Staples 
is  vice-president  in  charge. 

Edward  M.  Adelsohn,  1778  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
architect,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  two-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building,  130x190  ft.,  on  Kingston  Ave- 
nue, estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  The  owner's  name  will  be 
announced   at   an   early   date. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co..  85  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  threc-stor.v  automobile 
repair  and  service  building  at  407  West  Sixteenth  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  $70,000.  J.  R.  Terrance,  company  address, 
Is  architect  and  engineer. 

The  Callahan  Zinc-Lead  Co..  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  preliminary  plans  for  extensions  in  the  plant  of  Its 
subsidiary,   the   Galena   Mining   Co.,   operating   in   the   "^oeur 
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d'Alene  district,  Idaho,  to  include  new  milling  machinery  and 
other   mechanical   equipment. 

The  Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition. 
George  Mertz,   company   address,   Is  engineer. 

Power  equipment,  ice  and  refrigerating  machinery,  con- 
veying apparatus,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  three- 
story  plant,  145  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  9-19  West  141st 
Street,  New  York,  by  the  Reid  Ice  Cream  Co.,  524  Waverly 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  ?250,000,  with 
machinery. 

Olney  &  Warrin,  295  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  ma- 
chinery, have  inquiries  out  for  a  14  x  30  steam  engine,  Cor- 
liss type. 

The  C.  Dentermann  &  Son  Ice  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
has  plans  in  progress  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant, 
50  X 120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000.  Louis  Block,  501 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  consulting  engineer.  Leroy 
Rader   is   superintendent. 

Motors,  controllers,  power  equipment  and  other  mechan- 
ical apparatus  will  be  installed  in  the  new  five-story  print- 
ing plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Edward  Langer  Printing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  To  provide  for  the  e.\pansion,  the 
company    has   arranged   for   a    bond   issue   of    $1,350,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  readvertise  for  bids  for  the  proposed  vet- 
erans' hospital  and  mechanical  buildings  at  Tupper  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  for  which  revised  plans  are  in  preparation.  Part  IV 
of  the  specifications  calls  for  electric  equipment,  including 
transformers,  panel  boards,  fixtures,  conduits,  ducts  and 
wiring ;  and  Part  V,  return  tubular  boilers,  feed-water  heater, 
steel  storage  tank,  feed-water  and  vacuum  pumps,  combined 
twin  pump  and  receiver,  and  other  mechanical  equipment. 
Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  available  before  the  close 
of  the   month. 

The  Huntoon  Ice  Co.,  631  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  has 
purchased  property,  92  x  100  ft.,  on  West  Nineteenth  Street, 
near  Tenth  Avenue,  as  a  site  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing 
plant. 

The  Sewer  and  Water  Board,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Nov.  27  for  two  3,000, 000-gal.  horizontal 
double-acting  duplex  plunger  iype  pumps,  with  chain  drive 
equipment  for  each  pump.  John  L.  Collins  is  consulting  en- 
gineer  for   the   board. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  high  school,  100  x  105  ft.,  with  wing, 
54  x  105  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  estimated 
to  cost  $250,000.  Plans  are  being  prepared  by  V.  B.  Smith, 
Guarantee   Trust    Building,    Atlantic   City,    architect. 

The  Lime  &  Stone  Products  Co.,  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  will 
electrify  its  properties  in  this  district,  and  will  install  motors 
and  other  equipment.  Power  will  be  furnished  by  the  New 
Jersey  Power  &  Light   Co.,  Dover. 

The  Water  Board.  Burlington,.  N.  J.,  will  install  addi- 
tional pumping  machinery  at  the  municipal  waterworks.  G. 
A.   Allison,   Burlington,    is   engineer. 

Jay  Hayes  and  Victor  Preston,  officials  of  the  Hayes- 
Ionia  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
bodies,  are  organizing  a  company  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
plant  of  the  Durant  Motar  Car  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  bodies  for  Durant  automobiles.  It  will 
be  operated  as  a  separate  company,  apart  from  the  Hayes- 
Ionia   organization. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed new  Central  high  school  to  be  erected  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  under  joint  agreement  by  town  and  township  officials, 
for  which  a  fund  of  about  $500,000  will  be  provided. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Public  Service  Terminal. 
Newark,  has  received  permission  to  issue  stock  for  $2,250,000. 
the   proceeds   to   be   used   for   extensions   and    equipment. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  ice 
and  refrigerating  plant  at  South  River,  N.  J.,  50  x  400  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  close  to  $70,000.  M.  Hammerschlag,  sec- 
retary of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  represents  the 
owner. 

The  American  Welding  Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  plans  to 
build  near  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1923,  a  brass  foundry, 
an  iron  foundry  and  a  machine  shop,  for  the  manufacture 
on  a  quantity  basis  of  a  new  heavy  tractor.  L.  A.  Belding, 
30    Church   Street,   New  York,   has  charge  of  the  work. 


The  Hart  &  Hegeman  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  junction  boxes,  clamps,  etc.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Hartford  Auto  Parts  Co.  at  Hartford,  the  consideration 
being  $200,000.  The  Hartford  Auto  Parts  Co.  will  continue  to 
occupy  a  part  of  the  premises  as  a  tenant.  On  Nov.  23  the 
Hartford  Auto  Parts  Co.  will  fell  at  auction  a  large  part  of 
its  machine-tool  equipment,  but  will  withhold  from  sale 
about  350  tools  of  various  types. 


New  England 

Boston,  Nov.  20. 

THE  volume  of  machine  tool  business  the  past 
week  showed  healthy  expansion,  with  more  In- 
dividual firms  participating.  Used  machinery,  how- 
ever, holds  the  center  of  the  stage,  sales  of  new 
equipment  having  dropped  to  small  proportions, 
although  the  purchase  of  16  new  ring  turning 
lathes  to  a  Massachusetts  textile  machinery  maker 
is  noteworthy.  Aside  from  this  sale,  and  an  in- 
quiry for  three  to  six  high  speed  drills  from  a 
local  boiler  maker,  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on 
a  New  England  make  of  lathes  and  of  about  5 
per  cent  on  miscellaneous  small  machinery  by  a 
Hartford  manufacturer,  the  new  tool  market  pre- 
sents little  interest. 

On   the   other   hand,   a   Massachusetts  manufac- 
turer has  purchased   more   than  a  dozen  used  and 
some  new  individual  tools,  as  well  as  jigs  and  fix- 
tures,  with   more   t©   follow ;    eight   semi-automatic 
Pratt  &  Whitney  machines  and  an   8-in.  Heald  ro- 
tary grinder  with  magnetic  chuck  went  to  a  Rhode 
Island   manufacturer ;    a   grinder,    two   lathes,    two 
drills,    screw    machine    and    a    milling   machine    to 
another   Rhode   Island    Interest;    a   No.    1%B   mill- 
ing machine  to  a  Massachusetts  textile  machinery 
maker ;   a  new   24-in.  x  S-tt.   South   Bend   lathe  and 
a    used    No.    2    Kempsmith    milling   machine    to    a 
South    Boston   firm ;   a   24-in.   planer   to  a   Nashua, 
N.    H.,    concern ;    a    4-ft.    radial    drill   to   a   Boston 
house  ;  a  214-in.   Gridley  automatic,  four  manufac- 
turing type  Cincinnati  millers,  V  &  O  presses  and 
miscellaneous    shop    and    production    equipment    to 
users  in  practically  every  New  England  State. 
The  Stanley  Works.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  hardware,  which 
recently   added    to   its   holdings   by   acquiring  property   from 
the   W.    L.    Damo   Coal    Co.,    has   purchased    from    the    New 
Britain  Machine  Co.  property  at  77  to  87  Elm  Street,  which 
will  be  developed  for  the  manufacture  of  rules  and  levels. 

Fire  last  week  did  considerable  damage  to  various  units 
of  the  Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Corporation,  South  Boston,  gun 
castings.  The  greatest  damage  was  sustained  in  the  pattern 
storage  unit. 

James  Macnaughtan  is  president  and  Andrew  Hogdon 
treasurer  of  the  Gordon  Machine  Co.,  40  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, recently  incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000  to  manufacture  machinery  for  packing 
either  free  flowing  material  or  single  objects  into  small  car- 
tons or  paper  bags. 

The  Lander  Welding  Co.,  41  Chester  Street.  Maiden.  Mass.,  . 
will  erect   a   one-story,   40  x  50  ft.   manufacturing  building. 

Fire  last  week  destroyed  the  car  and  repair  shops  of 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad.  Houlton,  Me.,  at  an  esti- 
mated  loss  of  $100,000.     The  company  will   rebuild. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  included  in  the  new 
$205,000  high  school  to  be  erected  by  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  bonds  for  which  were  voted  this  week.  O.  C. 
S.    Ziroll,    211    State    Street,    Bridgeport,    is    the   architect. 

The  Connecticut  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  castings  factory  on  Watertown  Avenue. 

The  Holmes  Special  Tool  Co.,  38  Canal  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story  40x65- 
ft.  brick  and  steel  addition. 

The  Locomobile  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co.,  New 
York,  for  a  one-story  60  x  180-ft.  addition  to  its  machine 
shop  and  a  one-story  40x200-ft.  brick  and  steel  building, 
besides  alterations  to  buildings.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co., 
101    Park  Avenue,  New  York,   are  the  engineers. 

The  Kinney  Mfg.  Co.,  3541  Washington  Street.  Boston, 
manufacturer  of  pumps,  compressors,  etc.,  will  build  a  one- 
story    addition   as   a    testing   department. 

The  Parks  &  Woolson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  has 
work  under  way  on  a  new  three-story  and  basement,  brick 
and  reinforced  concrete  plant,  40  x  70  ft. 

The  New  England  Steel  Casting  Co.,  100  School  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  will  hold  in  abeyance  the  rebuilding  of 
its  one-story  foundry  at  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  destroyed 
by  fire  some  time  ago.  The  structure,  as  designed,  will  be 
70  X  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  Morris  W.  Maloney, 
145   Chestnut   Street,    Springfield,   is   architect. 

The  Liberty  Marble  Co.,  SO  Granite  Street,  South  Boston, 
has  completed  plans  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  grinding, 
finishing  and  polishing  works,  80x122  ft.,  at  42  Dillingham 
Street,   Dorchester,   Mass.,   to   cost    $30,000. 
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THIS  land  and  s-ea  boat,  pro- 
pelled by  a  pair  of  stern 
paddle  wheels  when  it  is  afloat 
^nd  by  a  pair  of  caterpillars  or 
apron  wheels  when  it  is  in  shal- 
low water  near  the  shore,  was 
built  by  the  Norbom  Engineer- 
ing Co..  Darby,  Pa.,  for  the 
Grass  Fibre  Pulp  &  Paper  Cor- 
poration, Leesburg,  Fla.,  for 
harvesting  saw  gras.s  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp. 
The  machine  reaps  the  grass, 
cuts  it  into  approximately  3-ln. 
lengths  inside  the  boat  and  then 
blows  it  through  an  overhead 
delivery  pipe  into  a  cargo  car- 
rier. It  is  built  to  deliver  30 
to  40  tons  of  grass  per  hour. 
The  body  of  the  machine  is  a 
flat  bottom  boat,  45  ft.  long, 
10  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  high.  The 
extreme  length  is  60  ft.  8  in. 
The  machinery  Is  driven  by  a 
Wisconsin  gasoline  motor,  while 
for  propulsion  a  Continental 
motor  is  used. 


The  New  Haven  Sherardizing  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.,  has 
leased  property  at  917  Sweitzer  Street.  Akron.  Ohio,  for  its 
proposed  plant,  totaling  about  9000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
The  local  plant  will  be  removed  to  the  new  location  and  it 
is   expected    to   commence   production   early    in    Jan. 

The  S.  Lowe  &  Sons  Co..  Fairfield,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  builders'  hardware,  etc..  has  awarded  contract  to  Thomas 
Lanese.  198  Calhoun  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  a  two- 
story    addition,    45  x  80    ft. 

The  City  Council.  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  preliminary 
plans  under  way  for  a  new  technical  high  school,  with  voca- 
tional departments,  adjoining  a  present  school  on  State 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $800,000.  E.  C.  and 
G.  C.  Gardner.   33  L,yman   Street,  are  architects. 

The  Gloucester  Electric  Co.,  Gloucester.  Mass..  will  issue 
additional  capital  stock  for  $102,620,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  William  H.  Field  Co.,  39  Washington  Street,  North. 
Boston,  woodworking  machinery,  has  construction  In  prog- 
ress on  a  one-story  building.  60  x  250  ft.,  on  Dorchester 
Avenue,   South   Boston. 

The  Connecticut  Co.,  Church  Street.  New  Haven.  Conn., 
operating  electric  power  utilities,  is  considering  the  construc- 
tion of   an  addition   to  its  power  plant  to   cost   $150,000. 

Handschumachcr  &  Co.,  25  John  Street.  Boston,  meat 
packers,  are  arranging  for  the  installation  of  a  cold  storage 
and  refrigerating  plant  in  their  new  factory  at  16  .North 
Street. 

The  Phillips  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  power  house,  28  x  65  ft.,  estimated 
to   cost    $30,000. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Inc.,  Worcester, 
Mass..  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its 
Providence  plant.  50  x  170  ft.,  with  basement.  The  main 
floor  will  be  equipped  as  an  erection  shop. 

The  Texas  Co..  17  Battery  Place.  New  York,  is  reported 
to  have  purchased  the  shipyard  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  will  use  the  site  for  storage 
and   distributing   works. 

The  Common  Council.  Warren.  Mass.,  Is  planning  for 
the  Installation  of  new  pumping  machinery,  in  connection 
with  extensions  and  Improvements  in  the  municipal  water- 
works. 

The  Warren  &  Irrgang  Co..  238  Dwlght  Street.  Spring- 
field, Mass..  manufacturer  of  factory  trucks,  trailers,  etc.. 
has  acquired  a  building  at  Chlcopee,  Mass.,  where  it  will  re- 
move its  works  tor  increased  production. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.   20. 
C  "'^J,^'-'"'^]^    •;"»    ^0"^    awarded    to    the    Pittsburgh-Des 
\U     Moines   Steel  Co..   50   Church  Street.  New   York,   by   the 
Abn>s,vc  Co..  Tacony  and  Freley   Streets,   Philadelphia,   for 
a  one-story  addition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co..  Delaware  Avenue.  Phila- 
delphia, has  plans  In  preparation  for  a  new  group  of  build- 
ings at   its  local  refinery. 


The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  in- 
quiry from  a  company  at  Caracas,  A'enezuela.  for  machinery 
for  manufacturing  pressed  metal  ceilings,  moldings,  tiles, 
etc..  also  for  equipment  for  the  production  of  paperboard 
and  composition  materials.  An  lnquir>'  has  also  been  re- 
ceived from  WInterthur,  Switzerland,  requesting  Informa- 
tion on  American  manufacturers  of  air  compressors  and  ice- 
making  machinery.  Full  information  available  upon  re- 
quest. 

The  American  Insulation  Co..  Roberts  and  Stokley  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  asbestos  products,  has  award- 
ed contract  to  the  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co..  1600  Arch 
Street,   for   a  new   building  to   cost   $25,000. 

The  General  Paper  Products  Co..  3430  Lancaster  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  paper  and  metal  con- 
tainers, plans  for  the  Installation  of  new  metal-working 
equipment   and    paper    container   machinery,    dies,    etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Independent  Oil  Co.,  Inc..  Philadel- 
phia, care  of  J.  H.  Sherman  &  Co.,  Bulletin  Building,  is 
disposing  of  capital  stcck  amounting  to  $440,000.  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  Improvements  in  plants 
and    system.     James   P.    Culbertson   is    president. 

F.  H.  Caven.  director  of  Public  Works.  City  Hall.  Phila- 
delphia, will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  29  for  air  lifts  and  other 
equipment  to  be  installed  in  the  Northeast  sewerage  treat- 
ment plant,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  C.  A.  Allen,  City 
Hall,  is  engineer.  The  Bureau  of  Water,  C.  E.  Davis  In 
charge,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  500-hp.  unlflow  engine,  to 
operate  under  a  stc-.im  pressure  of  170  lb. 

The  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Co..  37  North  Seventh 
Street.  Philadelphia,  electrical  equipment,  has  work  under 
way  on  a  four-story  anil  basement  addition  to  its  six-story 
works. 

The  Buick  Motor  Co..  Flint.  Mich.,  a  division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation.  Is  In  negotiation  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Trenton.  Secretary  Lochner,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  branch.  Several  sites  are  be- 
ing  considered. 

The  City  Council,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  has  approved 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $80,000,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  equipment  installation  at  the  new  municipal  pumping 
plant,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  aggregate  $260,000. 

The  Littlefleld  Ice  &  Coal  Co..  Hammonton.  N.  J.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold 
.storage   plant    to  cost    $55,000. 

The  City  School  Board.  West  King  Street.  York.  Pa., 
will  soon  call  for  bids  for  a  three-story  and  basement  In- 
ilustrlal  high  school,  230  x  245  ft.  Plans  are  being  com- 
pleted by  Hamme  &  Witman,  City  Bank  Building. 

The  East  Penn  Electric  Co.,  PottsvlUe,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  preferred  stock  Issue  of  $1,110,000,  a  imrtion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  power  plant  extension,  etc.  Work 
has  been  commenced  on  a  new  generating  plant  with  initial 
capacity  of  33,000  hp.,  and  designed  for  an  ultimate  output 
of  330,000  hp.     C.   .-v.  Hall  is   president. 

The  Llvingood  Mfg.  Corporation,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  leased 
the  local  Laudermiloh  Building  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  plant  to  manufacture  collapsible  stoves,  metal  camping 
equipment,  etc. 
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The  Scranton  Lace  Co..  Glenn  Street,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house  at  its  tex- 
tile mill  to  cost  about  $65,000. 

Fire,  Xov.  11,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Standard  Wire  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  with  loss  estimated 
at   $35,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Confederated  Home  Ahbatoirs  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa., 
has  been  formed  under  State  laws  to  construct  and  operate 
a  packing  plant,  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant  on  site 
recently  acquired.  Plans  have  been  drawn.  Victor  B. 
Boyer,  242  North  Eleventh  Street,  AUentown,  Pa.,  is  treas- 
urer   in    charge. 

Bids  have  been  rejected  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
high  school  at  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  and  revised  plans  will  be 
drawn.  New  bids  will  be  asked  after  Jan.  1.  A  vocational 
dep.artment  will  be  installed.  The  Building  Committee  of 
the   Bridgeport   School  Board   is  in  charge. 

The  Monessen  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Monessen,  Pa., 
has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,000, 
with    machinery. 

Motors,  controllers,  power  and  other  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  the  three-story  printing  plant,  SO  x  100  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Slatington,  Pa.  It  will  cost  about  $50,000,  ex- 
clusive of  machinery,  which  is  esimated  at  $150,000.  John 
A.  Brush,  Slatington,  is  in  charge,  and  will  be  head  of  the 
operating   company. 

The  Xanticoke  Garage  Co..  Nanticoke.  Pa.,  will  soon  take 
bids  for  a  three-story  service  and  repair  building,  50x100 
ft.,  witht  wing  extension,  to  cost  $65,000.  G.  T.  Price,  Mil- 
ler   Building.    Scranton.    Pa.,    is   architect. 

The  Kurtz  Brothers  Furniture  Co.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  hotel  and  school  equipment,  has  plans  under  con- 
sideration for  rebuilding  its  plant  at  Avenue  B  and  West 
Union  Street,  destroyed  by  flre  Nov.  15  with  loss  estimated 
at  $750,000,  including  machinery.  John,  Charles  and  Her- 
man Kurtz   head  the  company. 

The  Watsontown  Door  &  Sash  Co.,  Watsonlown,  Pa.,  has 
tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  a  new  generating 
plant  for  factory  and  municipal  service  to  cost  $300,000,  in- 
cluding  machinery. 

Fire,  Nov.  14.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Fuller-Lehigh  Co..  Fullerton,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  machin- 
ery, iron  and  steel  castings,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$30,000.      It   is   planned    to   rebuild. 

The  Jointless  Fire  Brick  Co..  1130  Clay  Street,  Chicago, 
has  preliminary  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  fire  brick  and 
refractory  plant  on  New  York  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  one- 
story,    70  X  250    ft.,    to  cost   approximately    $75,000. 

The  Hummel  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  been 
formed  under  State  laws  to  operate  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  and  semi-steel  castings.  A  building  has 
been  acquired  and  operations  will  commence  at  an  early  date. 
George  W.   Corbett,   63   High   Street,   is   treasurer. 


Balti 


timore 

Baltimore,  Nov.  20. 

THE  American  Oil  Co.,  American  Building,  Baltimore,  has 
taken  ever  the  shipyard  of  the  Henry  Smith  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Curtis  Bay,  for  about  $90,000.  Plans  are  in  progress  for 
a  new  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant,  with  barrel  and  box 
factor}-,  pumping  plant  and  power  house,  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $500,000,  including  a  concrete  pier.  Louis 
Blaustein  is  president. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  12  for  20  portable 
electric  drills  and  nine  electric  grinders,  for  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  .San  Francisco,  schedule  295;  until  Dec.  5,  for 
miscellaneous  rubber  pump  valves,  schedule  299. 

Pihl  &  Miller,  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  contractors, 
have  received  contract  for  a  new  plant  at  Ridgeway,  W.  Va., 
to  manufacture  automobiles,  and  will  break  giound  for  the 
initial  unit  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  plant  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  including  machinery. 
A  site  of  more  than  2000  acres  has  been  acquired  and  a  com- 
pany, capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  is  being  organized  to  build 
and  operate  the  plant.  The  names  of  the  principals  and 
details  of  the  project  are  temporarily  withheld. 

D.  C.  Elphinstone,  408  Continental  Building,  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  is  inquiring  for  a  15-ton  electric  bridge 
crane.  50-ft.  span;  also  for  two  2%-yd.  clam  shell  buckets. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Munitions 
Building,  Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  6  for  one 
steam  locomotive  crane,  36-in.  gage,  as  per  specifications  on 
file,  advertisement  No.  95. 

An  electric  power  plant,  steam-operated,  ice-manufactur- 
ing plant  with  daily  capacity  of  225  tons,  and  five-story  cold 
storage  and  refrigerating  plant,   will  be  constructed  by  the 


White  Provi.^ion  Co..  Atlanta,  i;a..  in  connoctioii  with  a  new 
packing  plant  on  the  Howell  Jlill  Koad.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  $350,000  with  equipment.     W.  H.  White  is  president. 

The  Tide  Water  Power  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  operating 
electric  light  and  power  properties  in  this  section  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Clearwater,  Fla.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Carter  Production  Works,  210  South  Water  Street. 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  machinery  dealer,  is  making  inquiries  for 
a  wheel  press,  about  76-in.  diameter,  250  to  300  tons. 

The  City  Council,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  has  arranged  a 
bond  issue  of  $550,000  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant  and  extensions  in  the  water- 
works. 

Harry  Evans.  St.  Miihac-ls.  Md.,  is  planning  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  one-story  machine  ship,  to  replace  his  works  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Standard  lee  &  Fuel  Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  vn  addition  to  its  ice-manufacturinK 
plant,  with  capacity  of  about  40  tons  per  day.  All  equipment 
will  be  electrically  operated. 

The  Chief  of  Air  Service,  United  States  Army,  Wishing- 
ton,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  1  for  one  automatic  motor- 
driven  .".ir  compressor;  until  Nov.  27  for  25  single-pole, 
single -throw  toggle  switches,  25  navigation  light  signal 
switches  and  100  flare  push-button  switches:  and  until  Nov. 
28  for  100  wind  cones,  24-in. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation.  Pratt  Street,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Barge-Thompson 
Construction  Co.,  Atlanta,  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair 
building  for  company  trucks,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Newport  News  &  Hampton  Railway.  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  has  arranged  for  a  common  stock 
i.ssue,  to  net  in  excess  of  $100,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions.     J.  N.  Shannahan  is  president. 

The  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  is  said  to  be  planning 
for  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  AVcstinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  Pittsburgh,  has 
leased  a  five-story  building.  100  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
.Tones  Avenue  and  Marietta  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  the 
Massell  Realty  Co.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  for  a  new 
factory  branch  for  Soutliern  territory. 

The  Dorchester  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  complete  grinding  mill  and 
auxiliary  equipment,  with  capacity  of  about  60  tons  per  day. 
Lloyd  Webster  is  president. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Department,  Baltimore,  has  received 
an  appropriation  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  of  $10,000  for  supplies  and  repairs  to  motor  trucks, 
and  $10,000  for  supplies  and  repairs  to  horse-drawn  trucks 
and  carts;  also  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  motor 
trucks.  Edward  P.  Callahan  is  deputy  commissioner  of 
street  cleaning. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Con- 
cord. N.  C,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  C.  G.  Sayre,  Ander- 
son,  S.  C,  is  architect. 

Following  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  for  light  and  power 
service  from  the  Potomac  Public  Service  Co.,  the  Board  of 
Street  Commissioners,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  authorized 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  proposed  municipal  electric 
power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000. 

The  Wilson-Hork  Co..  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  30  to  35  hp.  motors,  equipped  with  pul- 
leys and  starting  apparatus;  also  for  split  pulleys,  18-in.  and 
4-in.   diameter. 

Charles  J.  Britt.  Wilmington,  S.  C.  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  establish  and  operate  a  local  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  traction  engines  and  tractors.  Operations  will 
commence  at  an  early  date. 

Maxwell  Weinstein.  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  toys,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  International  Wood 
&  Paper  Products  Co..  Calverton  Road  and  Lexington  Street, 
at  a  receiver's  sale,  for  $50,000.  It  will  be  remodeled  by  the 
new  owner  for  occupancy. 

The  Warren  Power  Co.,  FYont  Royal,  Va.,  has  purchased  a 
hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Morgans  Ford,  Va.  It  will  be 
extended  and  improved,  and  merged  with  the  system  of  the 
company. 

J.  E.  Kerr,  1106  Citizens  &  Southern  Bank  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  40-hp  boiler  and  30-hp. 
engine  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Waycross,  Ga.,  are  planning  for  the  instal- 
lation of  a  new  refrigerating  plant  at  their  local  meat-pack- 
ing works.     E.  P.  Thompson  is  local  manager. 
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The  J.  M.  Morse  Lumber  Co.,  Cogdell,  Ga.,  is  planning 
for  the  Installation  of  new  boring  and  turning  machlnerj'  at 
Its  wood-working  plant. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,    Nov.    20. 

LITTLE  activity  is  noted  In  machine  tools  in 
this  territory.  Sales  for  the  most  part  are  of 
individual  tools  and  are  hardly  numerous  enough 
to  be  satlBfactory,  while  it  is  rather  discouraging 
to  note  that  pending  railroad  lists  are  not  show- 
ing signs  of  early  letting.  It  Is  getting  late  in 
the  year  for  the  placing  of  business,  and  with  in- 
ventory taking  close  at  hand,  some  in  the  trade 
expect  much  business,  against  which  quotations 
have  gone  in,  to  go  over  into  the  new  year.  Ap- 
parently, too,  the  weakness  which  has  crept  into 
the  iron  and  steel  market  in  the  past  three  or  four 
weeks  is  not  without  effect  upon  the  attitude  buy- 
ers now  take  toward  the  market,  and  while  such 
price  announcements  coming  out  are  advances, 
there  is  some  doubt  among  buyers  that  they  will 
lose    much   by   waiting. 

As  far  as  steel  company  purchases  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  said  that  the  inability  of  rail- 
roads to  take  care  of  the  steel  freight  offered  has 
resulted  in  much  piling  of  material,  with  the  con- 
sequent tying  up  of  considerable  capital.  Indus- 
try in  Pittsburgh  Is  not  rolling  up  profits,  because 
prices  at  which  the  output  of  the  steel  plants  and 
foundries  now  is  moving,  in  but  few  instances,  are 
commensurate  with  producing  costs.  A  local  rail- 
road which  recently  bought  a  24-ln.  and  a  30-in. 
lathe  took  used  tools,  because  of  prices.  The  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  Kailroad  has  inquired  for  a 
42-in.  boring  mill  with  side  head  and  a.  24-in 
shaper. 

The  Boye  &  Emmes  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, this  week  notified  its  agents  of  an  advance  of 
12'/4  to  15  per  cent,  in  its  entire  line.  Other  lathe 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  advance  prices  also, 
but  as  yet  have   not  acted. 

Pending  business  in  cranes  remains  heavy  but  actual  or- 
ders are  few.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  likely  to  place  the 
order  for  a  couple  of  ladle  cranes  for  its  Duquesne  works 
this  week  and  it  is  believed  the  cranes  to  be  placed  by  the 
Koppers  Co.  for  the  extension  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  by- 
product plant  at  Clairton  also  will  be  let  this  week.  The 
Guibert  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  bought  a  5-ton  crane 
from  the  Barber,  Foster  Co.,  Cleveland.  Local  engineering 
companies  are  busy  on  a  large  number  of  projects  and  are 
calling  for  quotations  for  estimating  purposes.  It  is  now 
reported  that  the  Michigan  Steel  Corporation,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Detroit,  is  to  build  a  steel  works  in  addition 
to  a  sheet  mill.  The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  is  ask- 
ing bids  on  drives  for  a  10-in.  and  a  16-in.  mill,  which  it 
plans  to  move  from  one  of  its  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  plants  to 
Midland,   Pa. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  J500.000.  Carlisle  &  Sharrer,  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pitts- 
burgh, are  architects. 

Hubbard  &  Co.,  6301  Butler  Street,  Pitsburgh,  manu- 
facturers of  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc.,  have  filed  plans  for  a 
new    one-story    building    to    cost    $20,000. 

The  Patterson  Township  Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
formed  under  State  laws  to  install  and  operate  a  power 
house  and  system  In  a  section  of  Patterson  Township.  C. 
J.    Braun,    Jr.,    435    Sixth   Avenue,    is   treasurer. 

The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation.  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  welding  apparatus,  etc.,  Is  taking 
bids  for  a  new  two-story  plant  on  Fayette  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh,   40  X  100   ft. 

The  J.  G.  Dickson  Co..  241  South  Main  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  products,  has  acquired 
a  building  in  the  Northslde  district   for  a  branch  factory. 

The  Brown  Coal  Co.,  Unlontown,  Pa.,  Is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  a  tipple  at  its  recently  acquired  coal  properties 
in  the  Bear  Mountain  district,  Barbour  County,  W.  Va.  The 
plant,  with  machinery.  Is  estimated  to  cost  »75,000. 

The  E\-ans  Lead  Co.,  recently  organized  as  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Ohio  Alloy  Co.,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  has  plans  In  progress  for  a  new  plant  at  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  where  15  acres  has  been  purchased.     It 


will  consist  of  two  main  units,  four-stories  and  one-story, 
each  50  x  180  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  products,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  S.  M.  Evans  is  president  of 
both  organizations. 

The  Blackwood  Electric  Steel  Foundry  Co..  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  branch  plant  at  Parkersburg, 
W.   Va.,   to   manufacture   small   steel   castings. 

The  City  Council,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  C.  H.  Dowler.  city 
manager,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  12  for  two  engine- 
driven,  low  service  centrifugal  pumps ;  one  turbine-driven, 
high  service  centrifugal  pump :  three  350-hp.  boilers,  with 
stokers  and  auxiliary  equipment ;  also,  for  three  low  ser\'ice 
and  three  high  service  centrifugal  pumping  engines,  motor 
driven,    in   units  of   10.    15    and    20    million   gal. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  In  the 
new  junior  high  school,  two  stories,  150  x  156  ft,  to  be 
erected  at  Oil  City.  Pa.  B.  L.  Bailey.  Chambers  Building.  Is 
architect 

Griffith,  Rodes  &  Co.,  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  operating  a 
sheet-metal  plant,  are  planning  for  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  Glen  White.  W.  Va.,  will  com- 
jnence  the  erection  of  a  steel  tipple,  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$50,000. 

The  Simmons  Co.,  824  River  Street,  Pittsburgh,  manufac- 
turer of  metal  beds  and  springs,  is  asking  bids  until  Dec.  3 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  factory  branch  and  assembling 
works  on  East  River  Avenue,  180  x  195  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $150,000. 


Buffalo 

BuTFAiX),   Nov.    20. 

THE  plant  of  the  Batavia  Rubber  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  purcbased  at -a  receiver's  sale  by  the  Fred  Stearns 
Co.,  1832  Broadway,  and  the  Taylor,  Armitage  &  Eagle  Co.. 
120  Broadway,  both  of  New  York,  for  about  $110,000.  The 
new  owners  propose  to  form  a  joint  company  and  operate  the 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and  other  rub- 
ber products. 

The  Rochester  Packing  Co.,  900  Maple  Street  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  refrig- 
erating and  cold  storage  plant  equipment. 

The  T.  W.  Warner  Corporation,  Toledo.  Ohio,  manufac- 
turer of  gears,  has  preliminary  plans  for  enlargements  In  the 
plant  of  the  New  Process  Gear  Corporation,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
lately  acquired  in  conjunction  with  W.  C.  Durant,  head  of 
the  Durant  Motors,  Inc.  1819  Broadway,  New  York.  The 
entire  works,  comprising  more  than  nine  acres  of  fioor  space 
on  completion  of  expansion,  will  be  used  for  gear  production 
for  the  Durant  and  Star  automobiles.  T.  W.  Warner  heads 
the  company. 

The  Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  power  plants 
at  Elmira  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  to  be  extended  and  Im- 
proved, and  merged  with  tlie  company's  system.  Plans  are 
being  perfected  for  an  extension  of  high-tension  power  service 
to  these  cities.  The  company  has  recently  acquired  power 
plants  at  Jamestown,  Salamanca  and  Bradford,  N.  Y.,  and 
Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Acheson  Graphite  Co..  Buffalo  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  electrodes,  electrical  specialties,  etc.. 
is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition. 

The  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  205  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  has  taken  title  to  property  at  Oakfleld,  N.  Y..  com- 
prising about  1000  acres  of  gypsum  lands,  and  is  said  to  be 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
blocks  and  other  gypsum  products. 

A  manual  trakUng  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school.  134  x  194  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  for  which  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Frank  Spangenberg,  250  Delaware  Avenue. 
Buffalo,  architect. 

The  Gray  Machine  &  Parts  Corporation,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  wrenches,  automotive  equipment,  etc..  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a  large  addition. 

E.  L.  Phillli>a  &  Co.,  50  Church  Street.  New  York,  engi- 
neers, and  George  W.  Olmstead,  Ludlow,  Pa.,  have  negotia- 
tions under  way  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hornell  Electric  Co., 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  Extensions  and  improvements  will  be  made 
In  the  plant  and  system.  The  Phillips  company  now  controls 
the  Nassau  Light  &  Power  Co.  and  the  Long  Island  Power 
Co..  New  York. 

The  American  Kardex  Co.,  Main  Street.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  office  filing  equipment  etc..  Is  considering 
plans  for  a  two-story  addition,  to  cost  $65,000. 

The    Jamestown    Panal    Co..    Steele    Street,    Jamestown, 
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N.  Y..  will  build  a  two-story  iiddition.  A  list  of  equipment 
will  soon  be  arranged. 

The  Crane  Co..  S36  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
plans  the  erection  of  a  new  building  at  Church  and  Fourth 
Streets.  Buffalo,  for  its  local  factory  branch,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000. 

The  C.  D,  Reynolds  Co.,  Alfred.  N.  Y.,  has  plans  for  re- 
building its  refrigerating  and  cold  storage  plant,  recently 
destroyed  by  Are.     New  equipment  will  be  installed. 


N' 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Xov.  20. 
■  O  further  railroad  buying  has  developed.  The 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  delays  closing 
against  its  general  list,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  has  just  received  figures  on  its 
inquiry  issued  two  weeks  ago.  Inquiries  for  ma- 
chine tools  from  miscellaneous  sources  are  nu- 
merous, but  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  postpone  purchases  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  This  is  reflected  in  a  decline  in  the 
bookings  of  local  dealers.  There  has  also  been 
a  notable  lack  in  sizable  individual  orders.  Among 
the  few  reported  was  a  purchase  of  seven  turret 
lathes  of  various  sizes  by  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  to 
be  divided  between  its  Milwaukee  and  Kenosha 
plants. 

There   are   few   changes   in  prices.      The   Rhodes 
Mfg.    Co..    Hartford,    Conn.,    has    advanced    small 
shapers  and  Blotters  20  per  cent. 
The  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  ordered  a  5-ton  overhead  travel- 
ing crane   for  its   Chicago   Heights   plant  from   the   Whiting 
Corporation. 

The  Ryan  Car  Co..  with  shops  at  Hegevvisch.  111.,  for  the 
repair  of  freight  cars,  has  leased  the  Elsdon  car  shops  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Fifty-first  Street  and  Park  Avenue, 
Chicago.  The  latter  has  been  named  the  Elsdon  Works  of 
the  Ryan  Car  Co.,  and  will  be  used  exclusively  on  repair 
work. 

Voightman  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  metal  windows,  445- 
59  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  have  purchased  65.000  .sq.  ft. 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Schubert  and  Keeler  Avenues  and 
are  erecting  a  one-story  plant   to  cost   $125,000. 

The  Advance  Window  Frame  Co..  care  Madison  &  Ibson 
Mfg.  Co..  manufacturer  of  sash  and  doors.  1818  West  Austin 
Avenue.  Chicago,  is  having  plans  prepared  by  Godfrey  E. 
Larson,  4932  North  St.  Louis  Avenue,  for  a  one-story  fac- 
tory. 125  X  125  ft.,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  West  Division 
Street  and  Kildare  Avenue,  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Ryan  Car  Co.,  Hegeswisch,  III.,  has  let  a  contract 
for  an  addition   to   cost   $13,500. 

The  Mid-City  Wire  Frame  Co..  Inc..  1622  Fulton  Street. 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
will  manufacture  wire  lamp  shade  frames,  wire  goods  to 
order,  wire  dish  drainers  and  wire  canning  racks.  It  has 
leased  24.000  sq.  ft.  at  the  address  given  and  is  in  the 
market  for  the  latest  type  of  forming  presses,  welding  ma- 
chines and  soldering  outfits.  Officers  are  Guy  Dincognito. 
president ;  Michael  Dincognito.  vice-president,  and  I'aul 
Dincognito.    secretary-treasurer. 

The  Advance  Wheel  Mfg.  Co..  125-127  West  Illinois  Street. 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock, 
manufactures  polishing  wheels  for  the  jobbing  trade  only. 
Officers  are  James  J.  Manderscheid.  president  and  general 
manager ;  P.  Manderscheid,  vice-president ;  Ralph  J.  Garvey, 
treasurer,   and   F.   Garvey,   secretary. 

The  National  Electric  Humidifier  Co..  4311-13  East 
Ravenswood  Avenue.  Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  stock,  manufactures  tobacco  humidifiers  and 
kindred  products.  At  present  it  is  doing  assembling  work 
only,  most  of  the  i>arts  being  outside,  but  in  due  time  ex- 
pects to  build  or  lease  a  plant  for  complete  manufacturing 
operations.  Officers  are  F.  S.  Stafford,  president ;  F.  Schaub. 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  National  Copper  &  Steel  Tank  Works.  1275  Wade 
Street.  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  newly  constructed  one-story 
factory,    75  x   125  ft.,  at   455-61   North   Artesian  Avenue. 

The  Duncan  Foundry  &  Machine  Works.  Alton.  III.,  is 
constructing  an  addition.  60  x   240  ft. 

The  Midland  Iron  Works,  manufacturer  of  oil  well  tools. 
Billings.  Mont.,  has  started  the  construction  of  a  branch 
plant.  30  X  60  ft.,  at  Shelby  and  will  equip  it  with  a  large 
steam  hammer,  a  26-in.  x  18-ft.  oil  country  lathe,  engine 
lathes,   drill  presses,   shapers,   etc. 

The    Andrews    Wire    Works.    Rockford.    111.,    has    let    con- 


tract for  an  addition,  80  x  120  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000  exclusive 
of   fixtures  and   machinery. 

The  Automatic  Hot  Machine  Co.,  72G  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock,  is  a 
merchandising  organization  and  will  not  engage  in  the 
manufacturing  business.  It  will  act  as  agent  in  the  Chicago 
territory  for  the  Scolt-Newcomb  oil  burning  heat  machine 
manufactured  by  the  Home  Appliance  Corporation,  St.  Louis. 

The  Western  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  360  East  Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital 
stock,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Western  Valve  Bag  Co.,  and 
was  organized  to  take  over  the  manufacture  of  automati<- 
bag-filling  and  other  machinery  heretofore  manufactured  by 
the  latter  company.  The  new  organization  will  also  manu- 
facture the  Cleveland  friction  clutch,  formerly  made  by  the 
Reliance  Gauge  Column  Co.,   Cleveland. 

The  Chicago,  Aurora  &  Elgin  Railroad  Co.,  Aurora,  III., 
will  make  extensions  in'  its  power  plant  at  Batavia,  111.,  to 
cost  $50,000,     Additional  equipment   will  be   installed. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Olaf's  College,  Northfield.  Minn.. 
is  revising  plans  for  a  new  one-story  power  house  to  cost 
$50,000.  John  D.  Small,  127  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
is   mechanical   engineer. 

The  Producers  &  Refiners'  Corporation,  California  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.,  has  acquired  property  at  Greensville, 
Wyo.,  for  a  new  refinery.  It  will  have  an  initial  capacity 
of  10,000  bbl.  per  day,  which  will  be  more  than  doubled 
later.  A  pipe  line  55  miles  long  will  be  constructed  from  the 
Ferris   oil   field   to   the   new   plant. 

The  Sioux  City  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
has  disposed  of  a  bond  issue  of  $3,500,000.  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  L. 
L.  Kellogg  is  president. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  at  De  Witt,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000. 

The  R.  Hardesty  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  manufacturer  of 
power  and  irrigation  equipment,  has  plans  for  the  erection 
of  new  works,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. To  carry  out  the  project  the  company  has  disposed 
of  a  stock  issue  of  $250,000. 

The  Linwood  Stone  &  Cement  Co.,  Kahl  Building,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  cement  mill  with 
daily  capacity   of   2000   bbl..   estimated   to  cost  $1,200,000. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Nov.  20. 

THE  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  awarded  contract  to  the 
American  Steel  Co..  Woodward  Street,  for  a  one-story 
assembling  plant,  500  x  1400  ft.,  on  property  recently  pur- 
chased at  180th  Street  and  Torrence  Avenue,  Chicago.  The 
new  works  will  be  equipped  for  a  capacity  of  450  assembled 
cars  per  day,  and  will  be  increased  by  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional stories  later. 

The  Board  ct  Education,  Hancock,  Mich.,  has  plans  in 
progress  for  a  three-stcry  high  school,  80  x  335  ft.,  to  cost 
$275,000,  with  vocational  department  to  include  a  machine 
shop,  forge  shop,  sheet-metal  and  wood-working  shops,  auto- 
mobile and  electrical  shops.  G.  L.  Lockhart,  1353  University 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  architect. 

Fire,  Nov.  14,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Monxoe  Body  Co..  Ludington,  Mich.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$150,000,  including  machinery.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  has  taken  over 
the  former  plant  of  the  Hinkley  Motors  Corporation,  West 
Fort  Street,  and  will  use  the  structure  exclusively  for  assem- 
bling. 

The  Kalamazoo  Paper  Box  Co.,  Kalama-..oo,  Mich.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  a  three-story  addition,  totaling  about  15,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  estimated  to  cos'  arproximately  $200,000, 
including  machinery. 

Tlie  Chevrolet  Motor  Co..  General  Motors  Building,  De- 
troit, has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  one-story  works  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  90  x  450  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  gears  and 
transmission  equipment:  one-story  heat-treating  shop,  100  x 
120  ft.,  and  one-story  power  house.  60  x  90  ft.  Albert  Kahn. 
1000  Marquette  Building,   Detroit,  is  architect. 

The  J.  W.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  1975  Clay  Street,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  fenders,  etc.,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  J.  H.  G.  Stefflne,  3729  Cass  Street,  for  a  one-story 
addition. 

The  Ferndale  Auto  Parts  Co..  Ferndale.  Mich  .  has  bi?en 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile parts  and  other  automotive  equipment.  The  incor- 
porators are  Valentine  S.  Oberkoetter,  Ferndale.  and  Albert 
C.  Ratz.  4911  Wabash  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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The  Phillips  Body  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the  Fisher  Body 
Co.,  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  has  plans  for  new 
works  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  to  include  the  remodeling  of  an 
existing  structure  and  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition, 
40  X  100  ft.,  estlmatea  to  cost  $45,000.  The  Carter-Richards 
Co.,  923  Illuminating  Building,  Cleveland,  is  architect. 

The  Advance  Specialty  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  under  State  laws  to  manufacture  automotive  prod- 
ucts and  mechanical  specialties.  The  incorporators  are 
Ralph  O.  Tucker,  Laurence  W.  Smith  and  Irvin  A.  Kroft. 
2  Tyler  Court,  Grand  Rapldti. 

The  Charles  W.  Marsh  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  manufac- 
turer of  leather  packings  and  gaskets,  is  enlarging  its  plant 
by  the  construction  of  a  building  of  23,400  sq.  ft.  This  will 
practically  triple  the  company's  productive  capacity. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  20. 

THE  Northern  Indiana  Power  Co.,  Kokomo.  Ind..  has  been 
organized  under  State  laws,  with  a  capital  of  $3,.'>00,000. 
to  acquire  and  merge  a  number  of  electric  power  companies 
In  this  district.  Application  has  been  made  for  permission 
to  purchase  the  companies  operating  at  Kokomo,  Rochester, 
Noblesville,  Logansport.  Sheridan  and  Roann.  valued  at 
$8,000,000,  and  for  which  bonds  will  be  issued.  Extensions 
and  Improvements  will  be  made  in  the  plants,  including  the 
installation  of  additional  machinery.  George  J.  Marott, 
president  of  the  Indiana  Railways  &  Light  Co.,  Kokomo, 
heads  the  new  organization. 

The  Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Wabash  Avenue.  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Wrigand  &  Son,  Fort 
Wayne,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  cost  $100,000,  with  equip- 
ment.    C.  O.  Griffin  is  secretary. 

The  Puritan  Bed  Spring  Co..  902  Kentucky  Avenue,  In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer  of  wire  springs,  plans  to  imme- 
diately rebuild  its  enameling  department,  destroyed  by  fire 
Nov.  8. 

The  Machinery  Clearing  House,  Indianapolis,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  a  100-kw.  generator,  exciter,  switchboard  and 
auxiliary  operating  equipment.  S.  P.  Grey  is  general  manager. 

The  Period  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  Eighth  Street,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  has  tentative  plans  in  progress  for  a  new  two-story  and 
basement  addition.  100  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000,  exclusive  of 
machinery. 

The  Calumet  Electric  Co.,  Gary,  Ind..  has  acquired  the 
Wanatah-Lacrosse  Electric  Co.,  operating  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Laporte  County.  The  system  will  be  merged  with 
that  of  the  purchasing  company  and  extensions  and  improve- 
ments made  in  plants.     Charles  W.  Chase  heads  the  company. 

Stockholders  of  the  Home  Brewing  Co.,  Cruse  and  Daly 
Streets,  Indianapolis,  are  considering  a  proposition  to  re- 
model the  plant  for  a  large  ice-making  and  cold  storage 
works,  including  the  installation  of  new  equipment.  Newton 
Todd,  415  Lemcke  Building,  recent  purchaser  of  the  plant, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  project. 

A  complete  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  will 
be  installed  in  the  proposed  city  market  building.  Indian- 
apoli.s,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The  site  of  the  present 
market  and  Tomlinson  Hall  will  be  used.  The  City  Council 
Is  In  charge. 

The  Indiana  Furniture  Co.,  316  West  Indiana  Street. 
Evansville.  Ind..  will  install  machinery  at  its  plant  to  cost 
$20,000.  in  connection  with  the  remodeling  of  a  warehouse 
for  manufacturing  works. 


Cleveland 

Cl.E\'EI,AND.     Nov.     20. 

LOCAL  machine  tool  builders  report  an  increase 
in  sales  and  Inquiries.  Orders  are  mostly  small, 
usually  ranging  from  one  to  three  machines,  and 
come  from  scattered  sources,  although  the  activity 
is  more  pronounced  in  the  automobile  trade.  Among 
lines  that  have  Improved  considerably  this  month 
are  automatic  screw  machines  and  turret  lathes. 
Cleveland  machinery  houses  continue  to  do  a  fair 
volume  of  business  in  single  tools. 

Orders  placed  during  the  week  Include  one  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  a  lathe,  milling  machine, 
automatic  screw  machine,  and  a  shaper.  and  an- 
other order  booked  involving  about  a  halt  dozen 
machines.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has 
taken  bids  for  20  metal  and  wood-working  ma- 
chines for  the  John  Adams  School. 

The    Electric    .\uto    Lite    Corporation,    Toledo. 


Ohio,  has  purchased  13  machines,  seven  grinding 
machines  and  six  automatic  screw  machines  from 
a  local  dealer.  Two  good  orders  for  turret  lathes, 
each  for  six  or  seven  machines,  were  placed  with 
a  Cleveland  builder  during  the  week,  one  by  the 
Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  another  by 
the  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co.,  Detroit. 

A  Central  Western  turret  lathe  manufacturer  has 
made  new  price  adjustments,  representing  advances 
from  a  small   amount   up   to   12%   per  cent.      Some 
machine  tool  builders  still  find  that  production  costs 
are  advancing,  labor  being  the  principal  item  that 
is  increasing.     However,   they  expect  that  the  cost 
of   castings   will    show  some    increase   Jan.    1    com- 
pared   with    the    prices   for   which   they   were   able 
to  contract  in  the  last  half  of  this  year. 
The  H.  H.   Franklin  Co..   Syracuse.  N.  Y..  has  advised  a 
Cleveland    macliinery    manufacturer    tli.at    it    has    postponed 
the   erection  of   its  plant  for  the   manufacture  of  four-cylin- 
der air-cooled  motor  cars. 

The  Ohio  Pumping  Machinery  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  has  taken 
bids  for  a  new  plant. 

The  American  National  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  metal  wheels,  toy  vehicles,  etc..  has  purchased  a  site  ad- 
joining its  plant  and  will  build  an  addition  estimated  to  cost 
$250,000.  It  will  be  seven  stories,  100  x  300  ft.,  of  steel  and 
concrete. 

The  Fairfield  Engineering  Co.,  formerly  operating  a  plant 
at  Lancaster.  Ohio,  which  was  burned  recently,  has  se- 
cured a  new  location  in  Marion,  Ohio,  where  it  will  shortly 
begin  the  erection  of  new  works,  consisting  of  a  main  fac- 
tory building.  50  x  SO  ft.,  and  a  warehouse.  The  company 
manufactures  conveying  machinery.  It  will  be  reorganized 
and  will  have  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  of  which  $100,000 
will  be  in  common  stock  and  $50,000  in  preferred.  Henry  B. 
Walker   is  president. 

The  Hadfleld-Penfield  Steel  Corporation.  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 
has  completed  an  addition,  35  x  112  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a 
flask  floor  for  small  manganese  steel  castings,  and  has  under 
construction  a  molding  room,  75  x  80  ft. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  plans  the  erec- 
tion of  a  ten-story  warehouse  and  service  station  on  E^ast 
Fifty-fifth  Street.  Cleveland,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 


S' 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Nov.  20. 
ALES    of    machine    tools    the    past    week    were 
about  equ.ai  to  the  average  of  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks,  while  inquiry  was  well  sustained.    The 
intermission  of  production  by  many  passenger  au- 
tomobile   concerns    has    developed    inquiry    on    new 
and    replacement   needs   of   floor   equipment    which 
will  be  placed  between  now  and  spring.     Railroad 
buying,   so    far  as   this  market   is  concerned,   is  of 
limited   volume.      Local    industries   are   fair   buyers 
of  miscellaneous  equipment,   but   no  large  lots  are 
in  evidence.     The  Milwaukee  Rolling  Mill  Co.  is  in- 
quiring  for  some   additional   equipment  for  an  ex- 
tension of  its  main  sheet  mill.     The  Harley-David- 
son   Motor   Co.   is   in  the  market  for  equipment  for 
a  new  heat-treating  building.     Structural  shops  are 
getting  some  scattering  business,  which  is  divided 
principally  Into  small  jobs  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial extensions,  public  garage  construction,  etc. 
Fairbanks.    Morse    &    Co..    Chicago,    is    transferring    the 
pump  department  of  its  Eclipse  works  in  Beloit.  Wis.,  to  the 
branch  works  in  Three  Rivers.  Mich.,  to  make  practically  all 
of  the  Beloit  plant  available  for  the  production  of  farm  gas 
engines    and    combinations    for    agricultural    purposes.     The 
changes   will    require    considerable   retooling,    which   will    be 
effected  gradually.     A  large  gray  iron  shop  has  been  erected 
and   equipped   at    Beloit    during   the    i.ast   two   years.      W.   C. 
Heath   is   general  manager  of  the  Eclipse  works. 

The  Wisconsin  Gray  Iron  Foundry  Co..  Milwaukee,  has 
started  work  on  additions  to  and  alterations  in  its  shop  at 
Thirty-ninth  Avenue  and  Burnham  Street,  to  provide  an  In- 
crease of  about  50  per  cent  in  capacity.  New  melting,  core 
nmklng  and  cleaning  room  equipment  has  been  purchased. 
10.  T.  Brennan  Is  works  manager. 

The  new  building  to  be  erected  for  the  Harley-Davldson 
Motor  Co..  Milwaukee,  by  the  Federal  Engineering  Co..  444 
.Milwaukee  Street,  local,  as  noted  In  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov. 
16.  win  be  equipped  as  a  heat  treating  department.  It  will 
be  80x145  ft.,  one  story,  of  brick  and  steel,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $45,000,  including  equipment,  which  Is  to  *>® 
purchased    at    once.     William    Davidson     is    general     works 
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The  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co..  120  Wisconsin  Street, 
Jlilwaukee.  has  let  the  general  contract  to  Klug  &  Smith. 
30  Mack  Block,  local,  tor  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete 
building,  120x138  ft.,  at  Clinton  and  South  Pierce  Streets, 
to  bo  equipped  as  a  general  machine,  repair  and  service 
shop.  It  will  cost  about  $80,000.  A  list  of  miscellaneous 
tool  equipment,  fixtures,  etc..  will  be  purchased.  William  F. 
Ardern  is  vice-president  and  general  superintendent. 
""  Thompson  Brothers.  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
boats  and  canoes,  are  erecting  a  three-story  addition.  96  x  160 
ft.,  to  be  used  largely  for  the  production  of  hulls  and  equip- 
ment for  power  launches,  a  new  department  being  estab- 
lished. The  plant  will  contain  more  than  60,000  sq.  ft. 
when  the  improvement  is  completed.  Additional  metal  and 
wood-working  equipment  is  being  purchased. 

Forest  H.  Hines.  who  retired  recently  from  the  Stevens 
Lumber  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  has  purchased  five  acres 
at  Crandon.  Wis.,  and  will  build  a  sawmill  and  a  planing 
mill  next  spring  at  a   cost  of   $50,000. 

The  F.  Rassmann  Mfg.  Co.,  Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  steel  barn  equipment  and  stable  fixtures,  is  add- 
ing some  new  equipment  for  the  production  of  malleable 
disk  wheels  *^or  automobiles,  and  a  line  of  children's  coaster 
wagons. 

The  Wisconsin  Cylinder  Grinding  Co..  Milwaukee,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock  by  Herman 
Kiekow.  Jr.,  who  owns  and  operates  a  machine  shop  at  326 
Sixteenth  Avenue,  which  will  be  enlarged  and  re-equipped 
especially   for  gas  engine   repairs   requiring  tool  operations 

The  Standard  &  Specialty  Porcelain  Works.  Inc..  Sun 
Prairie,  Wis.,  have  been  organized  with  $20,000  capital  stock 
by  B.  A.  Chase.  A.  F.  Fuhrmann  and  O.  E.  Weisensel.  all  of 
Sun  Prairie,  to  manufacture  enameled  goods.  The  new  con- 
cern has  taken  over  the  plant  of  a  defunct  spark  plug  manu- 
facturing concern  and  for  the  present  will  need  little  new 
equipment. 

The  Spring  Citj'  Auto  Co..  Waukesha.  Wis.,  has  let  the 
general  contract  to  the  Federal  Bridge  &  Structural  Co.. 
local,  for  a  brick  and  steel  addition.  65  x  190  ft.,  tor  a  service 
and  repair  "works.  Equipment  has  not  yet  been  purchased. 
Peter  and  Ben  Wolf  are   the  proprietors. 

The  American  Carbonic  Machinery  Co.,  Wisconsin  Rap- 
ids. Wis.,  is  erecting  a  brick  and  steel  addition,  60x175  ft.. 
to  be  equipped  with  electric  welding  devices,  heating  ovens. 
bending  machines,  etc..  for  the  production  of  coils  and  tanks 
for  its  artificial  ice  machines.  The  improvements  will  cost 
about    $75,000.     Otto  E.    Roenius   is  general    manager. 

The  Valley  Paper  Mills.  Inc..  Xeenah.  Wis.,  has  let  the 
general  contract  for  a  new  pulp  and  paper  plant  estimated 
to  cost,  with  equipment,  approximately  $800,000.  to  the 
Appleton.  Wis..  Construction  Co.  Work  on  the  foundations 
was  started  Nov.  10.  F.  F.  Wettengel,  Appleton,  is  archi- 
tect.    G.  W.  Burnside  is  secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  Phoenix  Light  Co.,  525  Market  Street,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  electric  light  fixtures,  portable  lamps,  etc.. 
contemplates  enlargement  of  its  works  and  has  issued 
$125,000  in  preferred  stock  to  finance  the  program,  which 
will  be  undertaken  shortly  after  Jan.  1.  Details  are  not 
yet   available.     Joseph   Sable    is  president. 

The  Wisconsin  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  216  West  Water  Street. 
Milwaukee,  a  dealer  in  coal  and  natural  ice,  has  decided 
to  enter  the  artificial  ice  production  field  and  will  build  a 
two-story  plant,  114x120  ft.,  at  Thirty-first  and  Galena 
Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  Ice  and  refrigerating 
machinery  probably  will  be  purchased  from  local  manufac- 
turers. Luhr  &  Friedl.  154  West  Randolph  Street.  Chicago. 
are  in  charge  as  architects  and  engineers.  John  H.  Kop- 
meier    is    president    of    the    ice   company. 

The  Aluminum  Specialty  Co..  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  con- 
tracted with  William  F.  Mielke.  local  builder,  for  a  three- 
story  plant  and  warehouse  addition,  32  x  150  ft,  to  be  ready 
for  equipment  about  Jan.  1.  The  building  and  machinery 
will    represent    an    investment   of   about    $50,000. 

The  Giljack  Auto  Truck  Body  Co.,  Jackson.  Wis.,  is  a 
new  $25,000  corporation  organized  by  W.  J.  Gilbert,  E.  A. 
Prahl  and  P.  J.  Hayes  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
special    body   equipment   for   commercial   motor  vehicles. 

The  Aug.  C.  Beck  Co..  Sixth  and  East  Streets.  AOlwau- 
kee.  manufacturer  of  wooden  bo.xes.  hardwood  flooring,  etc  . 
let  the  general  contract  to  H.  Schmitt  &  Son,  Inc.,  430 
Farwell  Avenue,  for  a  two-story  brick  and  mill  wood-work- 
ing factory.  145x200  ft.,  to  replace  the  main  building  de- 
stroyed by  fire  recently.  Practically  a  full  complement  of 
production  machinery  and  some  new  engine  and  boiler 
house  equipment  is  being  purchased. 

The  Automobile  Gasoline  Gauge  Mfg.  Co..  Eau  Claire. 
Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000 
by  C.  E.  Knobloch.  E.  A.  Kuehl  and  V.  X.  Stiets.  who  have 
leased  an  existing  building  and  will  manufacture  metering 
and  measuring  devices. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,   Nov.   20. 

THE    machine    tool   trade   is   quieter   than    it  ha.s 
been  in  many  weeks,  and  although  a  few  orders 
for  single  machines  are  being  booked,  lack  of  heavy 
purchases,   recently   made  by   r.ailroads   and    indus- 
trial  companies,    makes   the    market   dull    by   com- 
parison.     Some   manufacturers   are   of   the   opinion 
that    recent   price   advances,   which   had   the   effect 
of   bringing   to   a    head    a    great   number   of   deals 
which   had   been   hanging  fire   for  some  time,   may 
have   had   some    effect   on    the  situation,    in    that    it 
practically    cleaned    up    all    the    lists    of    tools    re- 
quired, but  the  more   general   opinion   seems  to  be 
that,    with    the    rapid    approach    of    the    inventory 
period,  buyers  are  content  to  wait  until  next  year's 
appropriations    have    been    made    up.      There    are, 
however,  a  number  of  good  prospects  out,  and  it  is 
expected  that  action  on  the  Pennsylvania  list  will 
be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  week.     This  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  biggest  purchase  of  the  year,  as  it 
is   said    that   in   addition   to   the   tools   already   in- 
quired  for,   a   number   of   additional   machines   for 
various  shops  will  be  bought. 
The     Board    of     Education.     Columbus.     Ohio,     will    open 
bids  Dec.   11  at  its  offices  in  the  Ohio  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, on  two   12-in.   speed  lathes  and  three  30-in.   band  saws 
and   equipment.     Proposals   must   be   submitted   on   an   f.o.b. 
Columbus   basis,    and    must    be    accompanied    by    a    certified 
check   equal  to  20   per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bid.     Bids 
may  be  made  separately  or  on  all  equipment. 

The  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  of  America.  Indianapolis,  which 
recently  passed  into  the  control  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  and 
associates,  has  purchased  the  property  of  the  Empire  Motor 
Co..  Indianapolis,  and  will  erect  a  number  of  additional  build- 
ings for  the  production  of  a  new  six-cylinder  car.  The  pres- 
ent plant  of  the  company  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production    of   four-cylinder   cars. 

The  T'nion  Traction  Co.  of  Indiana  has  completed  plans 
for  an  addition  to  its  central  power  plant  at  Anderson.  Ind., 
which  will  provide  suflficient  power  to  operate  its  460  miles  of 
electric  car  lines  throughout  the  State.  New  power  gene- 
rating equipment  will  he  installed. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,  Nov.  20. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  stockholders  has  been  called  by  the 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co..  Galveston.  Tex.,  for  Dec.  2  to 
increase  the  capital  from  $120,000,000  to  $180,000,000.  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments.    W.   C.  Proctor  is  treasurer.. 

The  Peninsular  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co..  Grandview  Ave- 
nue. Daytona.  Fla..  is  arranging  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing 
and  refrigerating  plant. 

G.  D.  Jones.  Marble  Falls.  Tex.,  operating  the  local  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant,  recently  acquired  from  M.  H. 
Reed,  has  plans  in  progress  for  extensions  and  improvements, 
including  tlie  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

JThe  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Houston.  Tex.,  manufacturer  of 
screens  and  kindred  wire  equipment,  has  arranged  for  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  factory  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Oak  Cliff-Xash  Co.,  Oak  Cliff.  Dallas.  Tex.,  recently 
organized  to  represent  the  Nash  automobile,  has  arranged 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  service  and  repair  works  at  Tenth 
and  Marsalis  Streets.  Prior  to  completion  and  the  installa- 
tion of  equipment,  the  company  will  be  temporarily  located 
at  126   Marsalis  Street.     D.  D.  McLarty  heads  the  company. 

The  plant  of  the  Liberty  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Cisco,  Tex.,  has 
been  acquired  by  new  interests,  headed  by  L.  H.  Christman. 
Plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  are  being  prepared, 
including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  to  increase 
the  capacity  to  3000  bbl.  per  day.  The  work  is  estimated  to 
cost  $50,000. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Florence.  Ala.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  Cypress  Creek,  for 
local  light  and  power  service.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  a 
company  to  operate  the  property. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  junior  high  school  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Hub- 
bard and  Tenth  Streets.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  which  bids 
are  being  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Dec.  9.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $300,000.  Greeley  &  Benjamin,  office  of 
the  school  board,  are  architects. 

The  Santa  Fe   Railroad   Co..    80   East  Jackson   Boulevard, 
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Chicago,  has  arranged  for  the  immediate  erection  of  its  pro- 
posed new  boiler  and  locomotive  shops  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
designed  to  be  the  largest  shops  of  their  kind  on  the  system. 
The  plant  will  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000,  with  machinery. 

The  Catron  Mfg.  Co.,  Bonhum,  Tex.,  manufacturer  of 
visible  pumps  and  similar  equipment,  has  leased  the  Steger 
Building,  South  Center  Street.  The  present  works  will  be 
removed  to  this  location  and  considerably  increased  with  the 
installation  of  additional  machinery. 

Fire,  Nov.  12,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  oil  storage  and 
distributing  plant  of  the  (Jult  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Humble.  Tex., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Gulf  Production  Co  with  loss  estimated 
at  about  $500,000,  including  tanks,  machinery,  stock,  etc.  It 
is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Goddard  Lumber  Co.,  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  mill  at  Washington  Park,  Ala.,  to  replace 
its  local  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  $75,000. 
The  local  site  will  be  discontinued. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Canyon,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000.  E.  F.  Rittenbury,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  is 
architect. 

The  Marion  County  Ice  Co.,  Ocala,  Fla.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  new  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment, 
including  generator,  engine,  etc.,  and  will  soon  have  inquiries 
out  for  the  machinery. 

A  complete  mechanical  repair  shop  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  two-story  works,  40  x  60  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Ever- 
green and  Young  Streets,  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  the  Safety  Tire 
Repair  Co.,  517  South  Ervay  Street.     W.  E.  English  is  head. 

The  Deeson  Compress  Co.,  Deeson,  near  Rosedale,  Miss., 
has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  its  plant,  destroyed  by  fire 
Nov.  H,  with  loss  estimated  at  $150,000,  including  equipment. 

The  West  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  Stamford,  Tex.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  local 
power  plant  and  system,  operated  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Service  Co.,  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$50,000. 

New  pumping  machinery  and  other  power  equipment  will 
be  installed  at  the  waterworks,  Elgin,  Tex.,  by  the  Common 
Council,  In  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  to 
cost  $40,000. 

The  Attalla  Motor  Co..  Attalla,  Ala.,  will  install  a  com- 
plete machine  shop  and  mechanical  repair  department  in  its 
new  building,  50  x  125  ft.,  now  in  course  of  erection  on  Fourth 
Avenue. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000.  De  Witt  &  Lemmon,  Dallas,  Tex.  are 
architects. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  and  other  me- 
chanical equipment  will  be  installed  at  the  waterworks.  Pan- 
handle, Tex.,  in  connection  with  enlargements  In  the  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $54,000. 

Plans  are  nearing  completion  for  rebuilding  the  power 
plant  at  the  Chickasaw  County  Agricultural  High  School, 
Buena  Vista,  Tex.,  recently  destroyed  by  tire 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San   Francisco,    Nov.    14. 

THE  Martin  Products  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal..  manufacturer  of 
automobile  equipment,  metal  stampings,  etc.,  has  leased 
property  in  Emeryville  for  a  new  plant.  Immediate  posses- 
sion will  be  taken  and  equipment  installed.  O  G  Meyers 
IS   president  and   C.   W.   Martin,  vice-president. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  awarded  contract 
to  the  William  A.  Heitman  Construction  Co.,  Mcrritt  Build- 
ing., Los  Angeles,  for  a  new  refinery  at  Wilmington,  Los 
Angeles  harbor.  It  will  Include  a  power  plant,  machine  shop 
and  other  structures,  and  Is  estimated  to  cost  $.^.  00  000  with 
machinery. 

.    N.    T     Edwards,    Orange,    Cal.,    operating    a    local    ice- 

TZT^'^"^  "'""'■  '^"^  "'^"«  "'"'er  way  for  new  works 
on  Walnut  Avenue,   estimated    to  cost   $50,000. 

Bi.iwn"  '^7^°"  '^"'""^  Machine  Co.,  502  Paciflc  Finance 
Building  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  contract  to  Hamm  &■ 
oiant.  l.erguson  Building,  for  its  one  and  two-storv  plant 
at   Pomona,  Cal.,  100x300  ft.,  and  35x100  ft.,  respect'ively. 

Cal'tnfa?  ■''"''!"'"  ^'^'''  '^  ''°"'^''  Corporation,  Fresno, 
>-al.,  has  disposed  of  bonds  to  an  amount  of  $140,820.  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Banner  Refining  Co..  Kohl  Building.  San  Francisco, 
has  plHiKs  in  progress  lor  a  new  refinery  in  the  Islais  Creek 
section,  to  cost  approximately  $90,000.  F.  G  White  PVrrv 
Building,   Is   engineer,  ' 

The  Western  Stove  Co..  Oakland,  Cal..  is  negotiating 
«ith    ,1.    H.    Paige,   secretary   of    the   Chamber   of   Commerce, 


Pomona,   Cal.,  for  a  site  for  a  new  plant  estimated   to  cost 
$75,000.     J.   J.   Vaughn   is  head. 

L.  El  Chastain  and  D.  A.  New,  Van  Nuys,  Cal..  have 
purchased  property,  200x255  ft.,  at  Bessemer  Street  and 
Cedros  Avenue,  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerat- 
ing plant.  A  company  will  be  formed  headed  by  the  parties 
noted,  and  plans  prepared  at  once. 

The  Veneer  Products  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Dock  Streets. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  will  make  extensions  in  its  power  plant  and 
mill.  The  latter  will  be  increased  from  50  to  250  tons  in 
capacity.     The   expansion   is   esimated   to  cost   $200,000. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  20. 

THE  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co..  1619  Walnut  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Fogel  Construction  Co.,  Reliance 
Building,  for  the  first  unit  of  its  local  plant,  one-story  and 
basement,  160  x  220  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $120,000.  Hans 
Von  Unwerth,  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City,  is  engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Fredericktown.  Mo.,  is  arranging 
for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  the  municipal 
power  plant,   to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co.,  220  North  St.  Francis  Street, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  has  awarded  contract  to  John  M.  Denny.  1450 
North  Lawrence  Street,  for  a  one-story  addition  tor  the 
manufacture  of  stoves.     H.  W.  Strong  is  general  manager. 

The  Cincinnati,  Newport  &  Covington  Railway  Co.,  New- 
port. Ky.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Columbia  Gas  i  Electric  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  operating  electric  power  utilities.  Is  disposing  of 
a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  United  Railways  Co.,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  will  construct  by  day  labor  its  new  one- 
story  power  plant  at  Union  Avenue  and  Maple  Street,  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $75,000. 

Fire,  Nov.  9,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Continental  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$200,000,  including  machinery.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Common  Council,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  additional  machinery  at  the  municipal 
electric  power  plant,   to  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  GaJvin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of 
small  motors,  radio  equipment,  etc.,  has  acquired  a  building 
at  3320  South  Broadway,  with  considerably  Increased  floor 
space,  and  will  remove  to  this  location  at  an  early  date. 
Additional  equipment  will  be  installed.  J.  P.  Galvin  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  White  Co.,  2001  Grand  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
manufacturer  of  automobile  trucks,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  George  M.  Bliss  Con- 
struction Co..  510  Lathrop  Building,  for  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment service  and  repair  building  at  Twenty-ninth  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  100  x  250  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Merit  Veneer  &  Box  Co..  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  recently 
organized,  has  acquired  a  building  for  the  establishment  of 
its  proposed  plant.  Equipment  will  be  purchased  at  once. 
H.  P.  Buechner  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

H.  S.  Hoefflin,  1516  North  Waco  Avenue.  Wichita.  Kan., 
operating  a  general  woodworking  plant,  is  planning  for  the 
in.stallation  of  motors,  belting,  shafting  and  other  equipment. 
H.  S.  Hoefllin  heads  the  company. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Railway  Co.,  Stamps,  .\rk.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  Herman  &  McCain,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for 
a  new  one-story  locomotive  repair  shop,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000.  Harrington,  Howard  &  Ash,  Orear-Lealie  Building, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  are  architects. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  will 
soon  commence  the  erection  of  additions  to  its  grain  elevator 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000.  The  ma- 
chinery installation  will  approximate  $800,000,  including 
motors  and  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc 

The  Light  Development  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Railway  Exchange 
Building,  has  preliminar.v  plans  under  way  for  a  new  electric 
generating  plant  on  the  Mississippi  River,  with  initial  capacity 
of  20,000  kw.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,750,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Wetumka,  Okla.,  has  authorized 
plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tric plant  and  system,  including  the  Installation  of  additional 
equipment.  Plans  and  estimates  of  cost  will  be  made  by 
V.  V.  Long  &  Co.,  1300  Colcord  Building.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  and  bonds  voted. 

The  plants  and  i>roperties  of  the  Memphis  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  have  been  acquired  at  a  receiver's  aaie 
by  new  interests,  headed  by  H.  C.  Abell.  120  Broadway.  New 
York,  banker,  for  $10,000,000.  The  company  will  be  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  the  Memphis  Power  &  Light  Co. 
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The  new  owners  have  agreed  to  expend  $2,000,000  within  IS 
months  in  extensions  and  Improvements. 

,\  manual  training:  deparUnent  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  W.  H.  Sayler  &  Co., 
306  Mutual  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  architects. 

The  National  Forge  Co.,  1572  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville, 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  foundry,  60  x  120 
ft.,  at  2920  Garland  Avenue.     Whitfield  Clark  is  president. 

The  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Winchester  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  disposed  of  a  common  stock  issue  of 
$4  00,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Gager  Lime  &  Mfg.  Co..  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  including 
disk  crusher,  stone  washer  of  200  tons  capacity,  operating 
equipment  and  other  mechanical  apparatus.  M.  P.  Kennedy 
is  secretary. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school,  70  x  130  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Morristown.  Tenn.,  estimated  to  cost  $180,000,  for  which 
bids  will  soon  be  asked.  C.  T.  Jones,  1102  James  Building. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  is  architect. 

J.  B.  Greenway.  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  organizing  a  company 
to  establish  and  operate  a  plant  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and  tubes  and  other  rubber 
products. 

The  Aeromotor  Co.,  1215  West  Eighth  Street,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $350,000  to  manu- 
facture windmills  and  kindred  machinery,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  Pred  Crites,  2136  Belleview  Avenue,  for  the  initial 
building  of  its  proposed  plant  at  Ninth  and  Hickory  Streets. 
one-story  and  basement,  IIS  x  120  ft.  Henry  Thompson  is 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  City  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  plans  for 
a  new  power  house  to  cost  about  $350,000. 
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Canada 

Toronto.  Nov.  20. 
(USINESS  in  machine  tools  still  shows  improve- 
ment, and  while  railroads  are  buying  only  in 
a  small  way.  industrial  concerns  are  entering  the 
market  for  a  wide  variety  of  equipment.  Inquiries 
leading  to  sales  are  numerous  and  it  is  the  opinion 
that  November  sales  will  be  well  up  to  the  mark 
reached  during  October.  Equipment  for  iron  and 
steel-working  plants  is  in  stronger  demand,  but 
wood-working  tools  and  machinery  continue  to 
head  the  list  of  requirements.  Small  tools  are  also 
more  active. 

Increased  prices  which  recently  went  into  eiTect 
continue  to  hold,  but  in  some  localities  shading  is 
still  resorted  to  by  some  dealers. 
The  Levis  County  Railway,  Levis,  Que.,  is  in  the  market 
for    a    32-in.    lathe,    screw    jack    car    hoist,    shaper.    vertical 
drill,    double-end    emery    grinder,    combination    circular    saw. 
planer,  band  saw  and  small  lathe.      E.   E.  Weyman   is  man- 
ager. 

The  J.  Buckley  Estate,  Nordin.  B.  C.  will  rebuild  a  saw- 
mill recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  is  in  the  market  for 
equipment. 

The  Standard  Shingle  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  will  erect 
a   mill  and  is  asking  information   regarding  equipment. 

The  producer  house  of  the  Sun  Brick  Co..  Don  Valley. 
Todmorden.  Toronto,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  lo.s.s  of 
SI  0.000.      It  -wiW   be   rebuilt  immediately. 

The  plant  of  the  Electroplax  Co.,  Mount  Dennis.  Ont.. 
manufacturer  of  electrical  insulation  equipment,  etc..  was 
destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  The  bulk  of  tlie 
damage  was  to  the  machinery  and  contents  of  the  plant. 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  in 
addition  to  improvements  to  its  power  plant  on  the  Stave 
River,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house 
further  down  the  river,  to  cost  $10,000,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  new  plant  will  develop  100.000  hp. 

Stetson-Cutler  &  Co..  St.  John.  N.  B..  will  rebuild  a 
planing  mill  recently  destroyed  by  fire  and  are  interested 
in  equipment. 

The  National  Brake  Co.,  Ellicott  Building.  Buffalo.  N.  T.. 
is  preparing  to  erect  a  branch  plant  at  Bridgeburg.  Ont. 

Eucher  Caron  &  Son,  158  Chamberlain  Street.  Hull,  Que., 
have  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  the 
Wrightville  district,  to  cost  $55,000,  for  the  Lion  Meade  Tire 
Co..  Hull. 

Preliminary  plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  dam  and 
power  house,  to  cost  $700,000,  at  Drummondville,  Que., 
for  the  Southern  Canada  Power  Co.,  20  St.  Nicholas  Street. 
Montreal.     J.  H.   Trimmingham  is  chief  engineer. 

Logan  Township.  Ont..  will  install  an  electric  power  plant 


and  distributing  system.  L  G.  Rock,  Brodhagcn.  Ont.,  is 
clerk. 

The  Standard  Steel  Co.,  Welland,  Ont.,  is  contemplating 
establishing  a  plant  in  Quebec  for  the  manufacture  and 
fabrication  of  steel  for  bridge  and  general  construction 
purposes.  It  is  stated  that  it  will  operate  under  the  name 
of  Le  Construction  Cle,  Ltd.,  and  will  begin  work  on  a 
plant  about  two  miles  from  the  city  next  spring.  Between 
40  and  50  men  will  be  employed  at  the  start. 

The  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Sarnia.  Ont.,  manufac- 
turer of  plumbers'  supplies,  etc.,  will  install  considerable 
new   equipment  to  increase  its  output. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, has  purchased  a  four-story  building  at  the  corner  of 
Bloor  and  Dufferin  Streets,  which  will  be  equipped  and  used 
as  a  manufacturing  plant.  It  has  also  secured  adjoining 
land  for  additions. 

The  Dominion  Insulator  &  Mfg.  Co.,  a  branch  of  the 
Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  started  work  on  the 
erection  of  a  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year.  The  company  will 
manufacture  high-tension  porcelain  insulators,  trolley  ma- 
terial, rail  bonds  for  electric  railroads  and  mines,  electric 
car  equipment,  etc. 

The  Cling  Cutlery  Corporation  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  has  taken 
over  the  building  formerly  owned  by  the  Pulton  Motor  Co.. 
Welland.  Ont.,  and  will  convert  it  into  a  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cutlery,  etc. 

The  Can.adian  Advance  Car  Mover  Co.,  Welland.  Ont.. 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  for 
the  manufacture  of  railroad  car  movers,  safety  car  wrenches, 
car  door  rollers,  tools,  etc.,  contemplates  establishing  a  local 
plant.  The  provisional  directors  include  Richard  and  Walter 
Miller,  both  of  Appleton,  Wis.  ;  Henry  J.  Adian,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  T.,  and  Richard  D.  Spencer,  Welland,  Ont. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  at 
Welland,  Ont..  for  the  Welland  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.  It  will 
be  three  stories,  70  x  96  ft.,  of  concrete  and  steel.  Thc 
building  will  cost  $50,000  and  machinery  and  equipment 
$25,000.  The  directors  include  Frank  Ahman.  president. 
Welland.  Ont. :  George  A.  Reist,  vice-president.  Kitchener. 
Ont.  ;    Nicholas  Verves,   secretary,   Welland. 

The  Sully  Brass  Foundry,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  is  equipping  a 
new  brass  foundry  at  2388  Dundas  Street  West,  for  the 
production  of  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  castings. 

The  Beaver  Laundry  Machinery  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  is 
occupying  temporary  quarters  at  SO  Perth  Avenue,  but  later 
intends  to  erect  a  new  plant.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$30,000.  W.  G.  Eraser,  president  of  the  Beaver  Soap  Co.,  is 
president,   and   H.   L.  Howard   is  resident  manager. 

W.  D.  Beath  &  Son.  394  .Symington  ."Vvenue.  Toronto, 
engineers,  are  Imilding  a  two-story  boiler  room,  60  x  152  ft. 
in  connection  with  their  plant. 

James  Stewart,  president  Maple  Leaf  Flour  Mills  and 
of  the  James  Stewart  Grain  Co.,  will  erect  a  terminal  ele- 
vator at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  to  have  a  capacity  of  1,500,000 
bushels  and  cost  $850,000.  Construction  will  be  started  dur- 
ing the  winter. 


Crucible  Steel  Showing  Profit 

Chairman  Horace  S.  Wilkinson  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
of  .\merica  told  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  that 
the  company  is  now  operating  at  a  profit.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
said  in  part: 

"The  month  of  October  shows  the  largest  increase  in 
orders  over  the  preceding-  month  that  we  have  had  at  any 
time  since  the  depression  began,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
stifling  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
that  in  the  near  future  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  substantial 
profit.  The  item  of  stock  subscription  mentioned  in  your 
annual  report  has  been  paid  and  the  $5,000,000  has  been 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  company.  The  bills  payable 
have  been  paid  and  the  company  now  has  no  outstanding 
current  liabilities  except  the  usual  monthly  bills  which  are 
for  the  material  used  in  each  current  month's  business.  We 
look  forward  with  great  confidence." 

The  directors  of  the  company  were  re-elected. 


The  Osgood  Co..  Marion.  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  sfeam- 
shovels,  has  established  a  district  sales  office  at  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  M.  E.  Pullen  in  charge.  All  business  for- 
merly handled  by  M.  E.  Davis  will  be  handled  through  this 
ofiice. 


The  foundry  formerly  owned  by  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle 
Co..  100  Clark  Avenue.  Detroit,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  present  address  of  the  Robinson  Adjustable  Center 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  centers  with  adjustable  high  speed  steel 
points,  is  9552  Quincy  Avenue,  Detroit.  It  is  moving  into  Its 
new  factory  at  31  Woodbridge  Street. 
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Im.    Hai 


Low       High 
98%    104^2 


Sentiment   Shows   Improvement   Following   Pessi- 
mism a  Few  Days  Before 

In  contrast  to  the  pessimism  prevalent  in  the  early  part 
of  last  week  when  wild  rumors  were  abroad,  the  sentiment 
insofar  as  steel  and  industrial  stocks  were  concerned  bright- 
ened up  at  the  close,  even  in  spite  of  the  irregularity.  In 
the  wake  of  Monday's  numerous  declines  came  a  severe  re- 
action and  the  heaviest  selling  for  months,  bringing  drops  of 
from  one  to  five  points.  Impressive  gains  were  made  at  mid- 
week in  Steel,  Republic,  Baldwin  and  American  Car.  What 
turned  the  tide  none  could  tell,  but  the  abrupt  upward  re- 
action from  earlier  declines  may  be  remembered  as  an  in- 
stance where  stocks  did  not  move  at  all  in  accord  witli 
tangible  events,  but  rather  in  line  with  confused  guesses  and 
vague  apprehensions.  Trading  lagged  toward  the  end,  trans- 
actions dividing  about  equally  between  strength  in  stocks  like 
Baldwin  and  Continental  Can,  and  weakness  in  such  issues 
as  Replogle. 

Low       High 
Allis-Chalmers.. .    38  42 

AUis-Chal.   pf 95  95 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.  70 V4  73 
Am.  B.S.  &  F.  pf.llO  110 
American   Can...    68%     72% 

Am.  Can  pf 110%    IWA 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.175        180% 
Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.l24        124 
American  Loco.. 120       124 

Am.  Loco,  pf 121        121% 

Am.    l{adiator...ll2       116 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  41%     4314 
Am.  Stl.  Fd.  pf..l04»^    105V2 
Baldwin  ,L,oco.  .  .12I14    126% 
Bald.    Loco.    pt..ll6V4    118 
Bethlehem  Steel.   63         67 
Beth.  Steel  CI.   B  63%      68% 
Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf.lll       111 

Brier   Hill 15  15% 

Br.   Em.   Steel.  ..9  9% 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  1  pf.  67  >4      69 
Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.   27%      29 V4 
Cambria    Steel...   41         41 
Chic.   Pneu.   Tool  78%     80% 

Colo.   Fuel 26         28% 

Crucible  Steel...  61  75% 
Crucible  Stl.  pf..   92         94% 

Deere   pf 73         74 

Gen.    Electric 172       177 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.  10%  11% 
Gulf  States  Steel  69  83% 
Inland    Steel 44  44 


Int.  Har.  pf 116% 

Lackawanna   Stl.   75% 

Lima   Loco 56 

Midvale    Steel...    27% 

Nat. -Acme    9% 

Nat.    En.    &   Stm.   62 
Nat.  E.  &  St.  pf.100% 
N.    Y.   Air   Brake  25% 
Nova   Scotia   Stl.  30 

Otis  Steel    8 

Otis  Steel  pf 45 

P'burgh  Stl.  pf. .  92 
Pressed  Stl.  Car  78 
Pressed  Steel  pf.lOO 
Ry.  Steel  Spring.109 
Ry.  Stl.  Spg.  pf.  .120 
Replogle   Steel.. .    21% 

Republic    46 

Republic    pf 80 

Sloss     39% 

Steel  of  Canada.    59% 
Sui>erior    Steel...    27 
Transue-Williams  32% 
Un.  Alloy  Steel..   36 

U.    S.   Pipe 25 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 63 

U.  S.  Steel 102% 

U.  S.  Steel  pf.  ..120%  121 
Vanadium  Steel.  34  36 
Va.  I.,  C.  &  Coke  57  57 
W'house    Air    Br.   95  98 


116% 
79% 
57% 
31 
12% 
64% 

102 
32% 


83% 
101 
114 
120 

26% 
47% 
82 
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28% 

67% 

106% 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.  has  changed  its  authorized 
common  stock  from  50,000  shares  of  $5  par  to  1655  shares 
of  $100  par,  authorized  common  then  to  be  increased  to 
20,000  shares  of  $100  par.  The  balance  sheet  of  Oct.  2, 
showed  a  surplus  of  $2,183,502. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  declared 
a  stock  dividend  of  40  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  quarterly  cash  dividend  of  2  per  cent 
and  an  extra  of  2  per  cent. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries  has  declared  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  18  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $6  per  share  on  outstand- 
ing common  stock,  payable  Dec.  30  to  stock  of  record  Dec.  9. 
The  company  reports  a  surplus  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
$2,317,357  after  charges  and  Federal  taxes.  Its  net  earnings 
were  $3,157,463. 

The  real  estate,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Pfau  Mfg. 
Co..  Norwood,  Ohio,  plumbing  supply  manufacturers,  will  be 
sold  at  public  auction  on  Nov.  22. 

The  Campbell,  Wyant  &  Cannon  Foundry  Co..  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  has  sold  to  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  Co., 
Chicago,  an  Issue  of  $850,000  first  mortgage  serial  6%  per 
cent  gold  bonds.  The  money  will  be  used  to  redeem  an  issue 
of  the  company's  first  mortgage  serial  7  per  cent  gold  bond 
issue. 

For  the  nine  months  ending  with  September  earnings  of 
the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  amounted  to  $6,339,000.  after 
tlediictions  for  depreciation  and  taxes,  October  earnings 
were  larger  than  those  for  September,  and  the  showing  so 
far  ihis  month  is  on  a  par  with  October. 

The  Apperson  Brothers  Automobile  Co.  has  sold  $700,000 
10-year  7  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds  to  New  York  and 
Chicago  bankers.  These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  and 
constitute  the  only  funded  indebtedness.  Money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  these  bonds  will  enable  the  company  to  place  on 
the  market  a  popular-priced  car,  of  which  it  Is  pro|K>sed  to 
manufacture  approximately  4000  the  first  year  in  addition  to 
2500  eight-cylinder  cars. 

An  issue  of  $2^000,000  15-year  7  per  cent  sinking  fund 
bonds  has  been  sold  by  the  Rolls-Royce  Co.  of  America, 
Springfield.  Mass.  Funds  derived  from  their  sale  will  be 
used    to   refund    higher    Interest-bearing   obligations    and    as 


working  capital.     The  bonds  are  dated  Sept.  1  last  and  carry 
a  sinking  fund  provision  dated  1924. 

Bankers  have  purchased  $750,000  McNab  &  Harlin  Mfg. 
Co.  20-year  7  per  cent  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  bonds, 
thereby  providing  additional  working  capital  for  the  com- 
Iiany,.  which  produces  iron,  serai-steel,  steel  and  brass  pipes 
and   fittings. 

The  Central  Vermont  Railway  has  sold  $754,000  6  per 
cent  equipment  trust  notes,  series  E,  dated  May  1  last  and 
maturing  Nov.  1,  1922,  to  1927,  at  the  rate  of  $49,000  semi- 
annually, and  -Nov.  1.  1927,  to  May  1.  1930,  at  tJie  rate  of 
$44,000  semi-annually.  Money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
these  notes  will  be  used  to  pay  in  part  for  500  30-ton  steel' 
underframe  rebuilt  box  cars  and  200  50-ton  all-steel  hopper 
rebuilt  coal  cars  purchased  from  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.  at  a  cost  of  $1,107,571. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Reynolds  Spring  Co.,  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred A  and  B  stock,  payable  Jan.  1,  1923.  to  stockholders 
of  record  Dec.  IS,  1922. 

In  the  report  of  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  an  operating  loss  for  the  year 
of  $366,135  is  shown,  after  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation, 
etc.  No  dividends  were  declared.  The  total  reduction  made 
on. the  surplus  account  was  $542,023. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
paid  off  during  the  past  year  all  of  its  $1,650,000  bank  loans, 
and  in  addition  has  paid  $90,000  for  agencies  in  Germany. 
The  sale  of  the  company's  products,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  is  steadily  e.xpanding. 

The  LaSalle  Iron  Works,  3110  LaSalle-  Street,  St.  Louis, 
with  a.ssets  of  $31,760  and  liabilities  of  $10,560,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $30,000,  of  which  $11,200  Is 
paid.  The  additional  capital  is  to  be  used  for  enlarging  its 
plant  and  installing  new  equipment. 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Cleveland  by  the  Holmes  Automobile  Co..  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  The  company  was  organized  several  years  ago  to 
manufacture  air-cooled  motor  cars.  Its  liabilities  are  placed 
at  $1,293,415  and  assets  at  $1,136,548. 

The  Republic  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co..  having  plants  in  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Elliot  E.  Sterns 
as  receiver,  who  was  appointed  In  that  capacity  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court.  The  company  was  formed  in  1919  as  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Cleveland  Power  Transmission  Co.,  Diamond 
Stamping  Works.  Clyde  C.  Lowe  Co.  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
Detroit  Reamer  &  Tool  Co..  Detroit.  The  company  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  creditors*  committee  and  its  Cleveland  plant 
at  1946  East  Fifty-flfth  Street  was  sold  recently  to  the 
American  Stamping  Co. 

The  Royal  Machine  &  Foundry  Co..  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  has 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  scheduling  liabilities 
at  $26,321  and  claiming  assets  of  $62,770.  W.  C.  Jennerjahn 
is  president.  The  first  meeting  of  creditors  was  held  on 
Nov.  17. 

The  Steelcraft  Corporation  of  America.  Cleveland,  with 
plants  at  Long  Island  City  and  Lititz,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  safes,  filing  equipment,  etc.,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  Issue 
of  $600,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements.    B.  H.  Sinks  is  president. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co..  in  its  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  31.  shows  net  profits  amounting  to 
$2,115,828  on  factory  sales  of  $38,000,000.  Surplus  as  of  the 
same  date  stood  at  $17,004,438,  giving  the  common  stock 
a  book  value  of   $24.31  per  share. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Sterling  Steel 
Foundry  Co.,  Braddock.  Pa'.,  will  be  held  Dec.  28  to  consider 
an  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  company  from 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  declared  the  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  Its  preferred  stock  of  1%  per  cent,  pay- 
able Dec.  1. 

The  Hampden  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  pro- 
poses to  increase  its  capitalization  by  issuing  1,000  preferred 
shares,  at  $100  par,  350  shares  of  the  new  stock  to  be  used 
for  the  cancellation  of  Indebtedness.  Willard  P.  Leshure  is 
president. 

The  Storms  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield.  Mass.,  has 
made  a  change  in  its  capitalization.  The  outstanding  12.000 
shares  of  common  stock,  par  $25,  were  first  changed  to  12,000 
shares  of  no  par  value,  and  then  the  number  outstanding 
reduced  to  3.000  shares.  Frank  F.  Storms  is  president  and 
Prank  O.  Wells,  Greenfield,  Mass..  treasurer. 

The  Bee  Machine  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  dealing  In  various 
kinds  of  machinery  and  machine  tools,  has  been  incorporated 
under  Massachusetts  laws,  with  Vincent  W.  Burke  president 
and  Frank  S.   BelHveau  treasurer. 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Diamond  Automotive  Co.,  302  MoUougal  Street, 
Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
to  manufacture  automotive  equipment  and  parts.  It  has 
taken  over  tlie  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Peerless 
Radio  Co.  and  has  installed  a  part  of  the  machinery  re- 
quired, but  is  still  in  the  market  for  the  rest.  Chief  among 
its  products  will  be  door  handles  and  steel  braces,  the 
latter  requiring  quantities  of  cold  rolled  strip.  Production 
in  any  considerable  quantity  will  probably  be  delayed  for  a 
time  awaiting  repairs  and  installations.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  Robertson,  L.  Schroder  and  AV.  J.  Power.  After 
operations  are  under  way,  the  company  plans  to  manufacture 
a  general  line  of  automotive  accessories. 

Edward  F.  Maher,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  manu- 
facture iron  and  steel  products.  Immediate  plans  provide 
for  a  warehouse  to  handle  a  complete  line  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  particularly  sheets  and  strips.  If  the  company 
fails  to  secure  property  which  it  is  now  attempting  to  lease, 
it  will  build  its  own  warehouse.  Edward  F.  Maher,  who 
has  been  15  years  In  the  steel  business,  during  the  last  si.\ 
of  which  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Wheeling  Metal  & 
Mfg.   Co.,  Wheeling,  W.   Va.,   Is  head  of  the   firm. 

The  Miller-Harmon  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incoriiorated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture 
machinery  and  parts.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  its  plans  for 
the  future  but  manufacturing  will  most  likely  be  let  out 
to  contract.  The  incorporators  are:  L.  Weinberg,  P. 
Deschere  and  G.  Herrmana.  S.  L.  Samuels,  60  Broadway, 
New  York,    is  corporate   representative. 

The  Star  Wire  Diamond  Die  Corporation,  111  Delancey 
Avenue,  New  York,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000,  to  manufacture  dies  and  other  mechanical 
products.  Manufacturing  will  be  delayed  for  some  time 
while  the  organization  is  being  completed.  H.  Mestel  heads 
the  company. 

The  Mid-States  Rubber  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  which  was 
recently  incorporated,  will  rent  buildings  and  install  ma- 
chinery as  soon  as  possible.  If  adequate  space  cannot  be 
obtained  the  company  will  build  a  plant  of  its  own.  Address 
J.  S.  Hopkins,  secretary.  Never  Split  Seat  Co.,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

The  Fay  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc..  238-40  West  Fifty-third 
Street.  New  York,  which  was  recently  incorporated,  is  en- 
gaged in  large  quantity  production  of  automatic  screw  raa- 
cliine  products  and  handles  anything  in  this  line  from  -h  to 
2  in.  in  diameter.  The  company  has  a  fully  equipped  modern 
shop.  L.  S.  Liberman  is  treasurer,  and  he  with  H.  C.  Lewis 
and  J.  E.  Lief  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Pohlig  Mfg.  Co.,  Stewart  Avenue  and  Harrison  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  to  manufacture  automobile  fenders  and  other  sheet 
metal  products.  Nothing  definite  has  been  decided  as  yet 
regarding  the  future  plans  of  the  company.  The  incor- 
porators are:  H.  P.  Griffin,  S.  C.  Whitbeck  and  W.  S. 
Tienken. 

Abraham  Isaac,  dealer  in  scrap  iron.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.. 
has  opened  an  office  at  Apartado  267,  Santiago,  Cuba,  under 
the  name,  American  Salvage  Products  Corporation.  Nicholas 
Colas  will  be  in  charge,  working  through  the  home  office. 
126  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Isaac  on  his  return  from 
a  month's  trip  in  Cuba  reported  that  he  found  business 
conditions  good. 

The  Service  X-Ray  Co..  222  Market  Street.  Newark.  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to 
manufacture  x-rav  machinery  and  parts.  This  company  has 
been  operating  as  a  registered  company  for  about  18  months 
and  acts  as  a  sales  agent  only.  No  manufacturing  will  be 
done  unless  it  is  in  the  remote  future.  Harry  F.  Ernest  Is 
president. 

The  Union  Plane  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  planes, 
tools  and  hardware.  It  has  acquired  the  business  of  the 
Union  Mfg.  Co.,  whose  lines  it  will  follow.  The  company  is 
represented  by  H.  H.  Wheeler.  28  Forest  Street,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

The  Arundel-Shope  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md.,  recently 
incorporated,  has  erected  a  plant  which  is  now  in  operation. 
The  company  will  manufacture  concrete  face  brick.  Richard 
A.    Fishlinger  is  secretary-ti-easurer. 

The  Kilby  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was 
recently  organized  to  take  over  a  plant  already  in  operation. 
The  company  will  manufacture  railroad  crossings,  frogs, 
switches  and  manganese  track  work.  W.  W.  Stringfellow  is 
president ;  E.  M.  and  T.  E.  Kilby,  vice-presidents,  and  H.  W. 
Bostick,  secretary. 

Tlie  Sloan  Bros.   Co..   1302  Peoples   Bank  Building,  Pitts- 


burgh, has  applied  for  .i  Pennsylvania  charter  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  ixjwer  plant  equipment  and  steam  special- 
ties. No  immediate  construction  is  being  contemplated. 
P.  M.  Sloan  is  the  chief  incorporator. 

The  Gettman  Motor  Co.,  Union  and  Beale  Avenues,  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  was  recently  organized  to  manufacture  automotive 
equipment,  but  will  do  no  manufacturing  for  the  present. 
The  company  will  act  as  agent  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  W.  P. 
Gettman  heads  tiie  company. 

The  Katchen-Shaw  Iron  Works,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  newly 
formed  corporation,  has  purchased  land  on  Lyons  Avenue, 
that  city,  and  will  erect  a  structural  steel  shop.  Saul  Shaw, 
the  company's  chief  engineer,  with  offices  at  298  Eigliteentli 
Avenue,  Newark,  is  preparing  the  plans,  whicli  provide  a 
shop  80  X  140  ft.  and  a  material  yard. 

The  Caton  Pipe  &  Fittings  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  pipe 
and  engineering  products,  but  no  manufacturing  will  be  done 
for  the  present.  The  company  will  operate  chiefly  as  jobber 
of  steel  supplies.  The  incorporators  are  Louis  N.  Beers  and 
Joseph  R.  Lee,  Detroit,  and  Ross  R.  Caton,  331  Glengarry 
Avenue,  Windsor,  Ont. 

R.  P.  Sweeny,  Greenville,  S.  C,  has  organized  to  manu- 
facture suction  cleaners  for  use  in  industrial  plants.  Ar- 
rangements for  manufacturing  are  completed.  No  building 
is  contemplated  at  this  time.  R.  P.  Sweeny  heads  the 
company. 

The  Fresh  Water  Pump  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  pump- 
ing machinery,  but  for  the  present  the  company  will  act 
merely  as  selling  agent.  W.  D.  Burnett  is  president  and 
treasurer,  and  L.  S.  Burnett,  secretary. 

The  Rayner  Auto  Safe  Lock  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  locking  devices.  Nothing  definite 
has  been  decided  as  yet  regarding  plans  for  manufacturing. 
B.  O.  Keanny,  906  Inter-Southern  Building,  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  secretary. 

The  Heat  Treated  Parts  Co.,  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $350,000  to  manufacture  metal  products.  It  has  erected 
a  plant  and  expects  to  start  operation  in  January.  Edwai'd 
R.  Sponsler  is  president ;  J.  Herbert  Freeland,  secretary,  and 
E.  Curzon  Fager,  treasurer. 

The  P-D  Auto  Parts,  Inc.,  679  Colony  Street,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  was  recently  incorporated  to  act  as  distributor  of 
valves,  pistons,  springs,  axle  shafts,  etc.  Charles  J.  Peter- 
son  is  president. 

Trade  Changes 

The  Lamson  Co.,  Inc.,  tubes,  carriers  and  conveyors,  has 
moved  from  100  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  to  a  new  building 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Its  plant,  which  was  formerly  located 
at  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  also  been  removed  to  the  new  address. 
The  Herberts  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  Third  and  San 
Pedro  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  exclu- 
sive representative  of  the  Diamant  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  promote  the  sale  of  Diamant  standard 
punch  and  die  sets  in  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinerj-  Corporation,  Boston,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Haynes-Langenberg  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  and  will  establish  a  branch  factory  there. 

The  Haynes-Langenberg  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer 
of  steel  furnaces,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  22  acres  on  North 
Kingshighway,  opposite  Penrose  Park,  and  will  erect  a  new 
factory.  The  property  has  a  frontage  of  approximately  1200 
ft.  on  Kingshighway,  and  runs  850  ft.  east  to  Euclid  Avenue, 
extending  to  Bircher  Street.  The  company  will  erect  a  three- 
story  building,  150  x  200  ft.,  giving  about  twice  Uie  floor 
space  available  in  the  building  now  occupied  at  4045-57  Forest 
Park  Boulevard. 

The  Victor  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  personnel:  Edward  T.  Oliver  has  been 
appointed  representative  in  Northern  Ohio  and  will  have  his 
headquarters  at  2031  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland. 
and  the  J.  F.  Buhr  Machine  Tool  Co.,  7762  Dubois  Street, 
Detroit,  has  been  appointed  representative  in  Eastern  Mich- 
igan. 

Ford  S.  Clark,  formerly  Chicago  district  representative  of 
the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  has  opened  an  office  at  20  East 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  for  the  sale  of  railroad  supplies. 

The  Witherow  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  opened  a  brancii 
office  in  the  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  in  charge  of 
J.  S.  Langston,  district  manager,  assisted  by  L.  A.  Daines. 

The  E.  S.  Stacy  Supply  Co.,  41-43  Taylor  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  agent  for  the  South  Bend 
Lathe  Works.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  Hampden.  Hampshire 
and  Franklin  counties. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel   Markets"  and   "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron  and   Soft    Steel  Bam  and   Sliaiiea 

Bars: 

Refined   iron   bars,  base  price    J.U4c. 

Swedish  bars,  base   price    '!'n^' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price o  o 

Bands,  base  price 3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  V4  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  Vi  in.,  base 3.04c. 

Merchant  Steel  „      ^ . 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  Ms  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  '4  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel 4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base   price    15.00c. 

Extra   cast  steel    18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  23.00c. 

Tank    Plates— Steel 

14    in.   and  heavier    3.14c. 


Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb 

No.   10    4.19c. 

No.   12    4.24c. 

No.   14    4.29c. 

No.   16    4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass.  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24  4.35c.  to  4.75e. 

No.  26 4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

No.  28 4.50c.  to  4.90c. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


No.  30  . . . 


4.75c.  to  5.15c. 


No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  „     . . 

Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  28   5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30   6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

V4  in.  Butt...  —50 

—42 

1/4  in.  Butt...  —11 

+13 

%  in.  Butt...   —55 

—44 

%  in.  Butt...  —17 

—  1 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —57 

—44 

1-1 V2  in.  Bott  —20 

2 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —54 

—41 

2  in.  Lap    ...   —14 

+  2 

%  in.  Lap  . . .   — 50 

—26 

2% -6  in.  Lap.  —18 

9 

0-12  in.  Lap..   —46 

—25 

7-12  in.  Lap  . .   —10 

+  6 

steel  Wire 

Basb  Pricb*   on  No.    9   Gaqb  and  Coarser   Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed  soft   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  5.6Sc. 

Coppered  basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer 6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


Coke— 14-20 

Primes 

Wasters 

80  lb... $6.05 

$5.80 

90  lb...   6.15 

5.90 

100  lb...    6.25 

6.00 

IC.   6.40 

6.15 

IX..   7.40 

7.15 

IXX..   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX..   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX10.40 

10.15 

BraNM  Sheet,  Rod,  Tube  and  IVlre 

BASB     PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire 20     c.  to  21     c. 

Brass  rod   17     c.  to  18     c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 25%c.  to  26     c. 

Copper  Sheetn 

Sheet   copper,   hot   rolled,   24    oz.,   22c.   to   23e.    per 
lb.   base. 

Cold  rolled,   14   oz.   and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot    rolled. 

Tin    Platen 

Bright   Tin 

Grade         Grade 

•'AAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

14x20        14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..   11.50  10.00 

IXX..   13.00  11.25 

IXXX..   14.25  12.50 

IXXXX..    16.00  14.00 


8-lb.    coating-.    14    x    20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC  7.25 

IX   7.50 

FMre  door  stock 9.00 


Straits  pig   40c. 

Bar 45c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake   ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic   15    c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter   and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western    spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10^4 c.  open  10?ic. 

Lead  and  Solder* 

-American  pig  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead 9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 27%c. 

No.  1   solder 26c. 

Refined   solder    23%c. 


'Regular    extras    for    lights 


•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  varj*  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt   Metal 

Best   grade,    per   lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.\ntlm0n7 
Asiatic     8c.  to  8%c. 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.... 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    MetalM 

The    market    is    more    active    and    values    slightly 
higher.     Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    12.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire    11.60 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   9.50 

Brass,  heavy  6.60 

Brass,  light • 5.50 

Hea\'y  machine  composition   8.76 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 7.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    5.75 

Lead,  tea    4.oO 

Zinc    4.50 
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Savings  Effected  by  Combining  Operations 

Two  Chuokings  More  Economical  Than  One — Output  from  Automatic 

Screw  Machine  Doubled — Different  Forms  and  Diameters 

of  Grinding  Wheels  on  One  Spindle 


THE  combination  of  operations  formerly  requiring 
separate  positions  in  turret  lathes;  the  combining 
of  operations,  or  practice  of  multiple  tooling  in 
the  various  stations,  in  automatic  screw  machines; 
what  is  known  as  "straight-in"  grinding,  with  the  use 


tools  for  the  first  operation,  thereby  utilizing  that  side 
of  the  turret  for  a  two  position  operation.  This  sleeve 
is  set  forward  or  drawn  back  by  means  of  a  barrel-cam 
action,  hand  operated.  After  the  sleeve  has  been  used 
as  location  stop  for  the  work,  the  chuck  is  tightened. 


Hole  for  Brush 


and  Spring  drilled  l^/^deep 


FORMED 
'  WHeEL 


First  Operation 


'  -      WHEEL 

y 

5- 

:^ 

• 

Second  Operation 


Machining  Operations  for 
Finishing  the  Distributer 
Housing  Shown  at  the 
Left  Are  Described  in  the 
Article.  The  special  chucic 
shown  in  the  upper  mid- 
dle drawing  provides  for 
rapid  handling  in  the 
operation  of  boring  the 
shanks  of  the  distributer 
housing.  At  the  upper 
right  is  a  collector  ring, 
the  output  of  which  was 
doubled  by  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  tools  of  an 
automatic  screw  machine. 
In  the  lower  center  is 
shown  how  grinding  was 
employed  for  turning  the 
brush  holders  of  the  col- 
lector, with  resultant  in- 
crease in  output 


of  one  wide  face  wheel,  or  several  wheels  of  different 
diameters,  to  grind  several  diameters  at  once;  all  these 
are  becoming  more  and  more  common.  Some  good  ex- 
amples of  this  practice  have  been  developed  in  the  plant 
of  the  American  Bosch  Magneto  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  manufactures  mag^ietos,  distributers  and  other 
motor  car  ignition  products. 

Six  Hole  Turret  Used  for  Seven  Position  Operation 
In  machining  distributer  housings,  it  has  found  that 
two  chucking  operations  on  this  particular  piece  are 
more  economical  than  one.  The  casting  was  formerly 
chucked  on  the  outside  with  the  shank  e.xtending 
through  the  spindle  of  the  turret  lathe,  and  all  opera- 
tions, except  turning  the  shank,  were  performed  in  that 
setting. 

With  the  present  method,  the  casting  is  chucked  on 
the  outside,  the  stop  for  setting  its  position  in  the  chuck 
being  a  sleeve  mounted  on  the  bar  which  carries  the 


the  stop  withdrawn,  and  the  first  machining  operation 
is  performed  without  revolving  the  turret.  This  first 
operation  is  facing  of  the  internal  boss  and  turning  a 
groove  which  becomes  the  chamfer  for  the  hole  drilled 
through  the  shank  later  from  the  other  end. 

The  second  operation  is  clearing  the  scale  from  the 
boss  and  surrounding  portion  of  the  housing.  This  is 
accomplished  by  a  special  tool  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  combination  rose  mill  and  hollow  mill,  each 
of  its  cutting  edges  having  a  contour  best  described 
as  shaped  like  a  hoof.  Subsequent  operations  in  this 
chucking  are  boring  two  diameters,  facing  and  turning 
the  flange. 

In  the  second  set  up,  the  piece  is  handled  in  a  turret 
lathe  with  a  special  chuck.  This  consists  of  a  shell  con- 
taining the  operating  mechanism  and  bearing  a  pilot 
plug  for  registering  the  casting  from  the  finished  bore. 
The  chuck  has  two  dogs  or  clamps  which  are  cam 
actuated,  the  cam  being  operated  by  a  key  similar  to 
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that  used  for  the  ordinary  lathe  chuck.  These  dogs  are 
thrown  in  against  the  sides  of  the  casting,  then  drawn 
back,  so  that  the  casting  is  forced  against  the  face  of 
the  pilot  plug  and  securely  held.  Operations  are  center- 
ing, drilling,  boring,  and  rough  and  finish  reaming. 
After  this  operation  the  work  is  passed  to  a  plug  gage 
for  both  diameters  to  check  for  concentricity. 

Duplex  Tool  Set-up 

The  shank  is  turned  and  semi-finished  in  the  next 
operation.  The  work  is  chucked  from  the  bore  and  the 
shank  is  hollow  milled  on  both  diameters  with  one  tool. 
The  cross  slide  carries  a  turning  tool  to  skim  off  any 
eccentricity  left  by  the  hollow  mill  and  to  turn  fillets. 
The  next  tool  in  the  turret  is  a  turning  tool  for  semi- 
finish,  and  the  third  is  a  facing  tool.  The  other  three 
holes  of  the  turret  are  used  for  a  duplicate  set  of 
tools,  so  that  when  once  set  up,  the  machine  can  run 
for  double  the  work  before  tools  require  grinding  and 
adjustment.  The  shank  is  finished  by  dry  grinding.  It 
is  held  on  a  roller  g:rip  mandrel  in  a  plain  grinder  carry- 
ing a  wide  face  carbofied  wheel.  The  hole  in  the  shank 
is  finished  by  burnish  broaching  in  an  air  operated 
arbor  press. 

The  tool  set-ups  for  the  operations  described,  in  com- 
mon with  all  tools  in  use,  are  tested  in  the  development 
department  on  actual  castings  before  being  released  to 
the  shop. 

An  interesting  method  in  handling  this  distributer 
is  in  use  in  the  assembly  department.  The  shells  or 
housings  are  placed  in  racks  or  carriers  holding  ten  in 
a  row.  These  carriers  slide  in  tracks  along  a  conveyor 
bench  from  station  to  station,  where  various  parts  are 
assembled  in  them  at  the  different  stations. 

Double  Output  on  Automatic  Screw  Machine 

A  four  spindle  IV^-in.  automatic  screw  machine  is  in 
use  turning  out  collector  rings,  on  which  the  brushes 
in  the  magneto  ride.  The  tooling  purchased  from  the 
manufacturer  with  the  machine  turned  out  one  ring  at 
a  time.  The  Bosch  company  has  changed  the  tooling  so 
that  the  machine  is  now  delivering  two  complete  rings 
instead  of  one  on  each  revolution  of  the  spindle  turret. 

The  material  is  brass  tubing.  At  the  bottom  sta- 
tion, at  the  front  of  the  machine,  two  rings  are  formed 
by  the  cross  slide  while  the  turret  tool  rough  bores. 
At  the  upper  station,  front  of  the  machine,  the  turret 
tools  finish  bore  and  break  the  corners  of  the  first  ring. 
At  the  third  station,  top  rear  of  the  machine,  the  cross 
slide  cuts  off  the  first  ring  and  breaks  the  corner  on 
the  second;  the  turret  then  chamfers  the  bore  of  the 
second  in  this  same  position.  At  the  fourth  station, 
lower  rear  of  the  machine,  the  cross  slide  cuts  off  the 


second  ring,  and  stock  is  fed  for  the  next  cycle.  These 
collector  rings  are  then  set  into  a  molded  insulating 
material,  which  is  formed  like  a  sheave,  having  the 
brass  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  In  this  groove 
the  brush  holder,  described  below,  is  placed,  with  the 
brush  riding  on  the  brass  collector  ring,  as  the  latter 
revolves. 

Brush  holders  are  made  of  hard  rubber  composition 
with  a  brass  insert  of  rectangular  section  having  a  pro- 
jection which  is  finished  on  the  surface  in  a  grinding 
operation.  This  insert  is  drilled  in  other  operations  to 
receive  the  brush  and  spring  and  is  also  drilled,  counter- 
bored  and  tapped  for  a  terminal. 

In  the  first  grinding  operation  a  formed  wheel  is 
used  corresponding  in  contour  with  the  tapered  nose 
and  straight  portion  of  the  brush  holder  and  this  in 
conjunction  with  a  straight  face  wheel  of  smaller  di- 
ameter corresponding  with  the  width  of  the  collar,  thus 
to  reduce  the  tapered  end  and  collar  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  second  operation  a  wide  face  wheel  is  used  to 
reduce  the  long  straight  portion  of  the  brush  holder. 
It  is  in  this  operation  that  the  brass  insert  mentioned 
above  is  finished.  This  method  of  grinding  has  reduced 
time  50  per  cent  below  the  old  method  of  turning,  and 
also  produces  a  better  finish  for  the  brush  holder. 

Seventy  Per  Cent  Saved  in  Milling  Hexagons 

The  Bosch  Company  is  making  spark  plug  shells, 
the  design  of  which  requires  that  they  be  made  from 
round  stock.  This  job  was  transferred  to  the  Spring- 
field plant  from  the  Gray  &  Davis  division  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  method  of  milling  the  hexagons  on  these 
shells  was  in  a  fixture  designed  to  hold  six  for  a  gang 
straddle  milling  operation.  Due  to  misalinement  in  the 
fixture,  it  was  found  that  only  five  shells  could  be 
handled  at  a  time.  The  redesigned  fixture  in  use  at 
present  is  15  in.  in  diameter  and  holds  18  of  the 
shells. 

They  are  held  in  place  by  means  of  small  man- 
drels inserted  through  them.  These  in  turn  are  tight- 
ened by  binder  screws  in  the  face  of  the  fixture.  There 
are  six  of  these  binding  screws,  each  effective  on  three 
of  the  mandrels.  The  fixture  is  manually  indexed  to 
three  stations,  completing  the  hexagon,  as  the  milling 
cutters  pass  through  the  work  at  each  station.  While 
the  actual  time  consumed  is  greater  than  with  the  old 
fixture,  the  saving,  with  an  operator  running  one  ma- 
chine is  about  42  per  cent,  milling  time  being  about 
7%  min.  Total  time  is  less  than  10  min.  floor  to 
floor,  per  load.  This  production  can  be  doubled  when 
the  operator  is  running  two  machines.  The  machine  in 
use  is  a  manufacturing  milling  machine  with  automatic 
quick  return  to  the  table. 


Westinghouse   Company    in   Minneapolis   In- 
dustrial District 

The  leasing  by  the  Weistinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  of  a  six-story  building  in  the  Minneapolis  industrial 
district,  to  serve  as  a  combined  sales,  service  and  ware- 
house center,  bring  into  relief  the  story  of  this  indus- 
trial district  plan.  The  proposition  was  explained  to 
250  business  men  of  Minneapolis,  who  immediately  sub- 
scribed the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  plan. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  ground  were  purchased 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  3  miles  from  the  main 
business  district.  There  existed  in  Minneapolis  a  belt 
line  operated  by  the  Minneapolis  Transfer  Co.,  which 
connected  with  all  of  the  nine  railroads  entering  the 
city.  This  belt  line  was  operated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  railroads  did  not  make  switching  charges  to 
each  other  to  and  from  their  respective  lines.  Thus 
the  plan  provided  a  means  of  distribution  for  less  than 
carload  lots  and  called  for  the  establishment  of  ware- 
houses in  this  district  by  jobbers  and  Eastern  manu- 
facturers. 

A  joint  express  office,  freight  station  and  telegraph 
office  was  provided  at  a  convenient  point,  connected  to 
the  warehouses  by  a  remarkable  tunnel  system.  The 
less  than  carload  lots  are  delivered  to  the  freight  sta- 
tion, where  the  material  is  loaded  upon  trucks  drawn 


by  an  electric  tractor.  In  the  same  manner  shipping 
is  facilitated.  Shipments  of  less  than  carload  lots  are 
loaded  on  the  trucks  and  the  transfer  companies  call 
for  them  with  the  tractor,  which  carries  the  goods  to 
the  freight  station.  A  feature  of  the  district  is  a  re- 
stricted type  of  the  character  of  the  buildings.  It  is 
estimated  that  three  to  four  million  dollars  has  been 
expended  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  district 
with  no  immediate  outlook  for  dividends.  The  business 
men  of  Minneapolis  appear  to  have  invested  the  money 
for  the  betterment  of  Minneapolis. 


A.  new  type  of  multi-stage  centrifugal  pump  has 
been  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  in 
which  the  advantages  of  the  double  suction  impeller 
are  retained.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a 
specially  formed  casing  which  provides  individual 
volumes  for  each  impeller.  One  of  these  pumps  is  to 
be  shown  at  the  National  Power  Show  to  be  held  in 
New  York  in  the  week  beginning  Dec.  7. 


The  Bridgeport  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  George  M.  Eames,  president;  T.  Rice 
Davis  and  Sumner  Simpson,  vice-presidents,  and  R.  G. 
Farrell,   treasurer.  . 


Has  Automobile  Production  Reached  Peak? 

Indications  That   1922  Output  Will   l'rol)al)ly  Break  All 

Records,  Inrludin-i  That  of  1920 — Building  of  New 

Plants  Indicates  Confidence 


BY  C.  E.  WRIGHT 


THOSE  prophets  who  have  for  several  years  been 
predicting  that  automobile  production  had  about 
reached  its  peak  will  be  doomed  to  another  dis- 
appointment this  year  when  the  final  production  figures 
are  compiled.  Up  to  Oct.  1  the  nine-months  production 
showed  a  total  of  close  to  1,900,000  passenger  cars  and 
trucks.  Estimating  the  production  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year  at  400,000,  which  is  considered  con- 
servative, the  total  would  be  2,300,000,  as  compared 
with  the  former  record-breaking  year,  1920,  when  2,205, 
000  cars  and  trucks  were  manufactured. 

During  the  current  year  the  automobile  industry  will 


3,000,000 


The  importance  of  the  automobile  trade  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  steel  and  other  metals  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  this  year  automobiles  themselves  took  fully 
4  per  cent  of  the  steel  the  country  produced;  16  per 
cent  of  the  copper;  20  per  cent  of  the  zinc  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  aluminum. 

Automotive  Indystries  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  industry  has  been  centralizing  more  and 
more  in  the  hands  of  large  groups  since  the  formation 
of  one  of  the  large  groups  in  1911.  The  result  is  that 
to-day  10  companies  produce  75  per  cent  of  the  motor 
vehicles.     Two  concerns,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the 


in    the    United    States 


approximate  a  total  business  of  $4,000,000,000,  repre- 
sented as  fallows:  Cars,  $2,000,000,000;  trucks,  $300,- 
000,000;  tires,  $800,000,000;  accessories,  .$600,000,000; 
parts,  $400,000,000.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  duplica- 
tions in  these  figures,  but  in  the  main  they  represent 
the  enormous  proportions  of  the  motor-vehicle  indus- 
try. 

When  an  automobile  manufacturer  predicted  at  a 
banquet  a  decade  or  so  ago  that  there  would  eventually 
be  5,000,000  cars  owned  in  the  United  States,  he  was 
rated  as  an  extreme  optimist.  To-day  there  are  approx- 
imately 10,500,000  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
country,  or  one  automobile  for  every  10  persons. 
California  has  one  motor  vehicle  to  every  5.16  persons. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  when  will  the 
saturation  point  in  automobile  ownership  be  reached? 
Obviously  there  must  be  some  point  at  which  the 
absorption  of  automobiles  will  stop,  but  the  increasing 
output  each  year,  excepting  1918  and  1921,  furnishes 
no  indication  that  the  peak  of  production  and  absorp- 
tion has  yet  been  reached.  In  1918  the  automobile  in- 
dustry was  crippled  by  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  steel 
because  of  war  needs;  in  1921  it  was  crippled  by  the 
generally  impoverished  condition  of  the  country  due  to 
business  and  agricultural  depression. 

Expect  Continued  Increase 

During  times  that  were  at  all  favorable  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  made  a  gain  each  year  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  building  of  new  plants  now 
under  way  indicates  the  confidence  of  automobile  manu- 
facturers that  the  country  will  go  on  buying  cars  at  an 
increasing  rate  for  some  years  to  come. 

Economy  in  production  methods,  enabling  manufac- 
turers to  sell  cars  at  lower  prices,  has  of  course  opened 
up  a  wider  market  for  the  automobile.  At  one  time 
it  was,  for  example,  a  luxury  on  the  farm;  to-day  it  is 
almost  a  necessity.  Yet  there  are  millions  of  farmers 
who  do  not  own  automobiles. 


General  Motors  Corporation,  produce  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  automobiles. 

Increasing  Demand  for  Closed  Cars 

Another  trend  emphasized  by  the  same  publication 
is  the  increased  demand  for  closed  cars,  which  is  of 
importance  to  the  steel  industry  because  of  the  in- 
creasing use  of  steel  for  car  bodies.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  Ford  cars  are  now  of  the  closed  type;  25  per  cent 
of  the  Dodge  output;  50  per  cent  of  the  Cadillac  and 
52  per  cent  of  the  Hudson. 

The  ordinary  observer  of  motor  car  congestion  in 
the  large  cities  is  entitled  to  feel,  perhaps,  that  the 
limit  has  about  been  reached  as  to  the  number  of  such 
vehicles  that  can  be  accommodated.  New  York  State, 
for^  example,  has  close  to  800,000  registered  automo- 
biles. The  automobile  statistician  naturally  looks  now 
to  gains  in  those  States  which  have  not  adopted  the 
automobile  as  readily  as  other  States.  Florida,  for 
example,  made  a  gain  of  33  per  cent  in  one  year  in  the 
number  of  automobiles  registered.  This  year  some  of 
the  Southern  States  have  made  surprising  gains  in  the 
purchase  of  automobiles.  The  great  farming  States  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  West  still  present  large 
possibilities  for  automobile  absorption,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  so  many  cars  are 
now  within  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
could  not  afford  to  buy  them  at  the  higher  prices  pre- 
vailing since  the  war. 

The  sale  of  cars  in  some  sections  of  the  country  has 
been  held  in  check  to  a  degree  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
service  stations  and  good  roadways.  These  things  are 
now  being  remedied  and  the  automobile  industry  looks 
to  considerable  gains  in  the  sale  of  cars  in  sections 
which  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  records  of  other 
States.  For  example,  California,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  North  Dakota 
all  rank  under  seven  persons  for  each  motor  vehicle, 
while  some  of  the  more  populous  States  have  relatively 
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a  fewer  number  of  cars.  Pennsylvania  has  one  car  for 
each  12.6  inhabitants;  New  York  one  to  13.3  persons; 
Massachusetts,  one  to  10.7  persons. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  the  production  of  cars  in  1923  will  equal 
and  possibly  exceed  that  of  1922.  New  manufacturing 
plants  are  in  course  of  construction  which  will  swell 
the  output  if  the  demand  for  the  cars  exists. 
New  Plants  Being  Built 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  programs  is  that  of  W.  C. 
Durant,  former  head  of  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. In  Flint,  Mich.,  Mr.  Durant's  interests  are  build- 
ing a  plant  for  the  Flint  Motor  Car  Co.,  costing  $1,500,- 
000,  and  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  same  interests  are  build- 
ing new  plants  for  the  Star  and  Durant  cars,  which  will 
give  capacity  for  an  output  of  .300  cars  daily  of  the 
former  and  150  daily  of  the  latter.  A  plant  for  a 
Durant  car  is  also  being  built  at  Flint,  to  have  a  capac- 
ity of  8000  cars  a  month. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co.,  a  suteidiary  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  is  also  engaged  upon  a 
large  building  program,  including  a  new  assembly  plant 
of  considerable  size  at  Buffalo;  another  at  Cincinnati 
and  a  third  at  Janesville,  Wis.  The  last  mentioned  plant 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  a  new  factory  being  erected 
by  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  which  will  turn  out 
from  100  to  150  closed  ear  bodies  per  day. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation  is  expending  its  facili- 
ties in  co-operation  with  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  to 
give  the  latter  bodies  for  a  daily  production  of  2000 
cars  in  1923.  The  Fisher-Chevrolet  plant  in  Flint  will 
have  a  capacity  of  400  to  500  car  bodies  daily.  A 
Fisher  plant  at  Flint  vrill  also  be  built  for  Buick  cars. 
The  Fisher  company  will  also  have  body  plants  at  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Oakland,  Cal., 
arid  Janesville,  Wis.,  all  in  co-operation  with  the  Chev- 
rolet company. 

Work  is  under  way  on  a  plant  for  the  Lafayette 
Motor  Car  Corporation,  Indianapolis,  adjoining  the 
plant  of  the  Nash  Motors  Co.  at  Milwaukee.  It  will 
cost  $500,000  for  the  initial  units  and  additional  units 


to    be    built    next    year    will    bring    the    total    cost    to 
$1,000,000. 

Detroit   Plants   Enlarging 

Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  have  started  work  on  a 
large  body  and  assembly  plant.  The  Hupp  Motor  Car 
Co.  will  buUd  a  new  manufacturing  plant  that  will 
give  it  50  per  cent  increased  capacity.  The  Ford  Motor 
Co.  is  contemplating  the  building  of  assembly  plants 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  at  Minneapolis,  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  Tampico,  Mexico.  The  Canadian  plant 
capacity  will  be  doubled  by  1923  through  additional 
factory  buildings,  and  the  Manchester  and  Cork  plants 
in  the  Briti.sh  Isles  are  being  extended. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  now  controlled  by 
Henry  Ford,  is  building  a  one-story  addition,  1600  ft. 
long,  which  will   increase  its  production. 

The  Columbia  Motors  Co.,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Saxon  pilant  at  Detroit,  is  in  a  position  to  triple  its 
former  production. 

C.  H.  Wills  &  Co.,  Marysville,  Mich.,  manufacturers 
of  the  Wills  Sainte  Claire,  are  extending  their  manu- 
facturing space. 

The  Gray  Motor  Co.  has  started  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional assembly  building  in  Detroit,  which  will  give  it 
capacity  there  for  200  cars  daily:  in  addition  assembly 
plants  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  planned  for 
operation  before  the  season  of  1923,  will  give  a  produc- 
tion capacity  of  about  100  cars  daily  at  each  plant. 

The  Detroit  .'\ir  Cooled  Car  Co.  has  purchased  an 
assembly  plant  at  Wayne,  Mach.,  and  will  begin  produc- 
tion  in  December. 

The  Commander  Motor  Corporation,  49  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  has  acquired  a  plant  in  Chicago  and  will 
later  take  over  a  plant  in  Milwaukee  with  40,000  sq. 
ft.  to  manufacture  a  $5,000  car. 

The  Anderson  Motor  Co.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  announced 
recently  that  plans  to  expand  have  been  approved. 

In  addition  to  this  expansion  of  automobile  build- 
ing plants,  plans  have  been  announced  by  several 
makers  of  parts  and  accessories  for  larger  capacity  to 
take  care  of  1923  business. 


STEEL  IN  THE  ARMY 


Secretary    of   War   Weeks    Tells    of    Constructive 
Activities  in  Industry 

Speaking  on  the  subject  "I  Didn't  Know,"  Secretary 
of  War  Weeks  recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  an  extremely  in- 
teresting manner  described  the  many  constructive  activ- 
ities of  the  Army.  Dealing  with  its  relation  to  the  steel 
industry,  interchangeable  manufacture  and  the  Taylor 
Scientific  Management  system,  the  Secretary  of  War 
said: 

"Do  you  know  that  the  Army  started  our  steel  in- 
dustry, guided  it  through  its  early  development,  and,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Navy  Department,  stimulated 
it  throughout  its  expansion  to  the  present  gigantic  pro- 
portions? .  .  The  dominating  influences  in 
building  up  steel  have  been  the  provision  of  markets, 
the  increasing  adaptation  in  employment,  and  the  speci- 
fications for  design.  The  Army  was  the  original 
market  for  steel  products — offered  an  even  greater  field 
for  the  use  of  steel — and  led  the  entire  industry  in 
specifications  for  design.  High  grade  steel,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  dates  from  the  Civil  War  when  the 
Army  called  for  superior  quality  in  gun  metal.  In  1880 
the  requirements  for  high  carbon  steel  in  making  guns 
were  fully  50  per  cent  mbre  severe  than  were  the  gen- 
eral industrial  specifications.  The  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment introduced  alloy  steels  in  the  manufacture  of 
Army  material,  and  prescribed  the  use  of  nickel  steel 
at  a  time  when  there  were  very  few  commercial  uses 
for  nickel  steel  in  the  entire  country  and  when  only 
two  or  three  commercial  concerns  were  capable  of  its 
manufacture.  In  1875,  the  Board  of  Investigation  at 
the  WatertoWri  Arsenal  established  a  program  of  in- 
vestigation  and.  ibuilt  an  emery  testing   machine   that 


was  the  largest  in  the  world.  This  machine  is  still  in 
daily  use  and  was  only  recently  superseded  in  its  rank 
as  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  work  of  Watertown 
Arsenal  was  truly  pioneer  work  in  this  country,  and  it 
has  a  tremendous  influence  in  stimulating  similar  in- 
vestigations on  the  part  of  technical  schools  and  col- 
leges. Until  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Arsenal  was  recognized  leader  in  metallurgical 
study  and  it  is  even  to-day  doing  very  original  work 
which  must  have  a  noteworthy  effect  in  the  future." 


Extensions  to  Ashland  Plant 

The  directors  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  at 
a  meeting  in  Middletown  Nov.  20,  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  extension  to  the  Ashland  works,  and  evolved  a 
plan  of  financing  the  improvement  which  will  be  public- 
ly announced  as  soon  as  a  statement  can  be  prepared 
for  submission  to  shareholders.  President  Verity  re- 
ported to  the  meeting  that  the  company's  plant  had 
been  running  at  full  capacity  all  summer,  and  a  very 
satisfactory  showing  had  been  made. 


Frank  W.  Brooks,  chief  engineer  William  Swindell 
&  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  recently  addressed  the  Chicago 
Foundrymen's  CluD  at  the  City  Club,  Chicago.  His 
subject  was  the  Multiple  Melting  of  Steel.  With  the 
aid  of  lantern  slides  he  described  a  multiple  electric  fur- 
nace installation.  Two  electric  furnaces  are  mounted 
on  a  turntable  and  when  one  is  pouring  the  other  is 
melting.  The  advantage  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  electrodes  and  electrode  lifting  apparatus 
may  be  used  for  both  furnaces  and  inasmuch  as  one  fur- 
nace is  connected  with  the  current  practically  at  all 
times,  the  load  is  fairly  constant  Economies  lie  in 
labor,  equipment  and  current  rates. 


Founders  Urge  Cliange  in  Immigration  Law 

National  Association  Says  Present  Act  Is  Working  an  Injury 

to  Nation— Annual  Convention  in  New  York 

Has  Interesting;  I^rogram 


DECLARING  that  the  present  inimigri-ation  act 
is  "working  an  injury  to  the  nation,  without 
any  compensating  advantages  to  our  citizen- 
ship," the  National  Founders'  Association,  at  its 
twenty-sixth  annual  convention,  held  Nov.  22  and  23 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  resolved  to  petition  the 
President  and  Congress  so  to  ameiid  the 
act  as  to  enlarge  the  American  labor 
supply. 

"Unless  this  is  done,"  said  the  resolu- 
tion, "the  economic  conditions  indicate 
that  the  inability  to  carry  on  the  great 
body  of  preliminary  operations  in  forest, 
factory,  farm  and  general  construction  is 
likely  to  lessen  steadily  the  demand  for 
skilled  craftsmen  and  increase  constantly 
all  of  the  underlying  costs  of  production 
and  transportation." 

The  subject  of  immigration  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  annual  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, William  H.  Barr  of  Buffalo,  whose 
address  in  part  was  reported  in  last  week's 
issue  of  The  Iron  Age,  page  1374,  and 
also  from  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
it  being  indicated  as  the  sentiment  of 
members  that  a  serious  labor  shortage  will  restrict 
the  country's  prosperity  unless  a  greater  supply  of 
common  labor  becomes  available  soon. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  present  immisratlon  act  was  frankly  con- 
ceived and  enacted  to  meet  post  war  conditions,  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  establishes  a  purely  abritrary  restriction 
without  basis  of  experience, 

AND  WHEREAS,  the  record  of  its  operation  shows  that 
it  is  now  working  an  injury  to  the  n.ition,  without  any  com- 
pensating advantages  to  our  citizenship,  therefore : 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National 
Founders'  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  that  the 
Congress  should  replace  our  present  negative  and  unscientific 
handling  of  the  alien,  with  a  definite  policy  of  immigration. 

We  suggest  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  such  policy 
the  historic  recommendation  of  Madison  to  the  first  Congress  : 
"To  welcome  every  person  of  good  fame  who  really  means 
to  incorporate  himself  into  our  society,"  to  reject  all  who 
will  not  be  "a  real  addition  to  the  welfare  and  strength  of 
the  United  States." 

Our  National  policy  ought  to  distinguish  the  requirements 
for  admission  from  those  for  naturalization.  We  believe 
admission  should  be  denied  to  the  chronic  diseased,  the  crim- 
inal, the  defective,  those  likely  to  become  public  charges,  all 
who  oppose  any  form  of  government  and  any  who  would 
effect  political  change  by  force,  or  are  incapable  of  citizen- 
ship. We  believe  effective  tests  to  this  end  should  be  applied 
to  the  alien  so  far  as  practicable,  where  his  passport  is  vis§d, 
or  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  ought  not  to  wait  upon 
his  arrival  at  our  ports  of  entry. 

We  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  assert  the 
right  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  controlling  and  super- 
vising the  distribution  of  the  immigrant.  The  requisite  direc- 
tion may  be  had,  and  accurate  information  of  the  national 
economic  needs  and  opportunities  obtained  through  system- 
atic ofl^cial  and  private  cooperation.  State  and  Federal.  It 
is  due  the  immigrant  that  he  be  fairly  informed  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  agriculture  and  industry  that  the  needs 
of  the  nation  may  be  definitely  and  intelligently  met.  Through 
the  same  agencies  the  process  of  naturalization  may  be  prac- 
tically stimulated  and  aided. 

We  believe  a  working  knowledge  of  our  language  and  a 
practical  understanding  of  our  form  of  government  ought  to 
be  a  prerequisite  to  naturalization,  and  the  bestowal  of  citi- 
zenship should  be  accompanied  by  formalities  that  emphasize 
its  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

When  the  qualification  for  citizenship  has  been  established. 


WILLIAM   H.  BARR 


naturalization    should    be    regulated    exclusively   through    fed- 
eral action. 

We  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  immediate  need  for  ac- 
tion, that  while  protecting  the  quality  of  our  citizenship, 
enlarges  our  labor  supply.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  economic 
conditions  indicate  that  the  inability  to  carry  on  the  great 
body  of  preliminary  operations  in  forest,  factory,  farm  and 
general  construction,  is  likely  to  lessen  steadily 
the  demand  for  skilled  craftsmen,  and  Increase 
constantly  all  the  underlying  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  ti-ansportation. 

William  H.  Barr  Re-elected  President 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  selection  of  William  H.  Barr 
of  Buffalo  to  succeed  himself  as  president. 
For  vice-president  the  association  selected 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Fenn  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.;  secretary,  J.  M.  Taylor, 
Chicago  (re-elected);  treasurer,  Chicago 
Trust  Co.  O.  P.  Briggs  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  continue 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  and  the  usual  district 
committees  were  elected. 

Commissioner   McClintock's   Report 

A.  E.  McClintock,  commissioner  of  the 
association,  read  his  annual  report,  which 
in  the  main  dealt  with  labor  matters  within  the  foun- 
dry industry.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  molders.     His  report  in  part  follows: 

"During  the  past  year,  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil authorized  that  support  be  given  to  nine  members, 
located  in  six  towns,  and  from  which  222  molders  were 
on  strike.  At  four  of  the  shops,  the  strikes  are  now 
inactive  and  conditions  normal.  While  the  other  five 
are  still  requiring  aid  from  the  association,  in  every 
instance  will  these  strikes  be  combated  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and  an  unconditional  victory. 

"It  is  interesting  to  record  that  seven  of  the  nine 
shops  above  mentioned  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  heavy  and  complicated  castings,  and  for  many  years 
have  been  closed  union  shops.  These  are  now  being 
definitely  added  to  the  open  shop  list. 

Condition  of  International  Molders'  Union 

"The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  national 
treasury  of  the  molders'  union  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1922,  are  as  follows: 

'Fncome   $559,350 

Disburse7nent  s : 

Strike    benefits    $194,100 

Management    and    other    ex- 
penses          246,150 


Average  paid  membership  for  year,   29,000, 
pared  to  61,000  two  years  ago. 


440,250 

$119,100 
as  com- 


"As  the  pendulum  of  business  swings  upward  from 
depression,  the  foundry  industry  is  again  confronted 
with  a  shortage  of  skilled  molders.  Due  to  present  im- 
migration laws,  and  the  unprecedented  shortage  of  un- 
skilled labor,  this  is  a  serious  situation,  and  one  which 
in  all  likelihood  will  become  much  more  acute  before 
there  is  improvement. 

"With  the  foundry  industry  operating  at  about  an 
average  of  two-thirds  capacity,  the  great  majority  of 
shops  have  already  re-employed  all  of  their  former 
molders  still  available,  and  the  problem  is  where  to  ob- 
tain additional  men  as  needed.  Unless  the  signs  fail, 
trade  will  continue  to  improve,  demand  for  molders  in- 
crease, wages  will  be  bid  up  first  by  individual  shops, 
and  then  by  towns,  and  large  numbers  of  workmen  will 
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be  constantly  idle,  migrating  from  place  to  place,  seek- 
ing a  higher  bidder. 

"It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  foundryman 
most  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  when  unable  to 
readily  obtain  a  full  quota  of  molders  will  more  often 
than  otherwise  be  found  to  be  doing  little  or  nothmg 
in  the  educating  of  boys  or  men  in  the  molding  trade 
in  his  own  shop. 

"While  the  subject  of  apprentices  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  report  year  after  year  for  many  years 
past,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  should  be  taken  and  a 
greater  effort  than  ever  before  be  made  to  arouse 
foundrymen  generally  to  a  realization  that  unless  there 
is  a  very  large  increase  in  apprentices,  every  foundry 
will  suffer. 

Predicts  More  Moldcrs'  Strikes 

"The  scramble  to  obtain  molders  has  now  started, 
and  the  professional  agitator  is  again  at  work  telling 
the  men  that  higher  wages  for  less  work  are  offered 
elsewhere.  It  does  not  require  much  vision  to  appre- 
ciate that  we  are  very  shortly  approaching  a  time 
when  from  little  cause,  or  no  cause,  molders'  strikes 
will  be  frequent.  As  one  of  our  distinguished  railroad 
executives  recenty  said,  labor  is  now  "professionally 
organized,"  and  very  largely  in  control  of  professional 
leaders.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  these  leaders  to  fo- 
ment strikes. 

"To  those  familiar  with  the  industry,  the  fact  is  ap- 
parent that  the  foundry  business  is  not  attracting  to 
itself  men  of  sufficient  caliber,  or  who  are  big  enough 
to  become  superintendents  and  foremen. 

"To-day  nearly  all  foundry  executives  are  pro- 
moted from  the  sand  heap.  Many  lack  education  and 
executive  ability,  and  are  not  sufficiently  progressive  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  such  mechanical  devices  as 
have  been  perfected,  and  as  a  consequence  the  foundry 
business  does  not  progress  in  keeping  with  other  lines. 

Engineers  Become  Foundrymen 

"Some  time  ago,  the  association  began  showing 
moving  pictures  at  various  engineering  schools,  and 
after  each  exhibition  the  students  were  given  a  talk. 
trying  to  induce  them  to  see  the  possibilities  in  follow- 
ing the  foundry  business.  At  first  no  impression  was 
made,  but  this  year  quite  a  number  of  graduate  engi- 
neers got  in  touch  with  us,  stating  that  they  had  de- 
cided to  make  the  foundry  their  life's  work,  and  want- 
ing to  know  how  they  could  get  positions  that  would 
enable  them  to  do  so. 

"In  conversation  with  these  young  men,  we  found 
certain  conditions  that  will  have  to  be  met  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  go  into  the  foundry  business. '  First, 
let  me  say,  they  are  a  splendid  type,  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  dirt,  or  the  drudgery  incident  to  foundry  opera- 
tions. They  all  feel,  however,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  they  must  be  self-supporting,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  starting  salary  must  be  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  do  this. 

"The  boys  are  perfectly  willing  to  spend  about  a 
year  in  molding,  or  doing  any  other  kind  of  work  which 
may  be  given  them.  They  all  feel,  however,  that  at 
the  end  of  a  year  they  ought  to  be  given  some  minor 
executive  position,  as  they  do  not  expect  to  train  their 
hands  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  become  mechanics, 
and  they  feel  that  they  can  master  the  principles  in- 
volved inside  of  a  year. 

Starting  Salaries 

"In  investigating  further,  we  found  that  concerns 
in  other  lines  are  sending  men  to  the  universities  to 
hire  these  young  men,  offering  them  from  $100  to  .$1.50 
per  month  as  starting  salary.  They  then  train  them 
in  a  short  training  course  to  their  particular  line  of 
work,  and  put  them  on  in  such  capacities  as  charge  of 
testing  apparatus,  assistant  foremen,  and  positions  of 
an  executive  nature  throughout  their  plants.  From 
there  on,  the  boy's  progress  depends  entirely  on  his 
merit. 

"It  would  seem  as  though  the  money  that  any  firm 
might  spend  in  developing  these  young  men  would  be 
well  invested. 


"If  any  number  of  our  members  would  signify  a 
willingness  to  hire  these  young  men  and  develop  them 
along  the  lines  here  suggested,  the  association  could 
easily  become  a  clearing  house  and  keep  in  touch  with 
the  universities  and  get  such  men  as  elected  to  go  into 
the  foundry  business  in  touch  with  the  different  firms. 
This  plan  would  co.st  the  association  very  little,  and 
might  be  a  means  of  injecting  some  high-grade  men 
into  the  business,  where  the  need  is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent. 

"The  secret  of  production  is  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  best  way  to  get  these  elements  into  an 
organization  is  through  the  foreman.  As  the  employer's 
representative  in  daily  contact  with  the  workmen,  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  play  an  important  part  in  indus- 
trial leadership.  The  development  of  foremen  and 
making  sure  that  they  are  properly  informed,  is  of 
great  importance  in  maintaining  industrial  peace. 

"The  recent  railroad  and  coal  strikes  have  done 
much  to  educate  the  public  in  industrial  controversies. 
Slowly  the  general  public  is  coming  to  realize  that  it  is 
they  who  pay  the  bill.  Shorter  workday,  opposition  to 
production  increasing  machinery  and  appliances,  re- 
strictions on  output,  are  all  paid  for  by  the  consumer. 
The  open  shop,  with  freedom  of  opportunity,  is  better 
understood  than  ever  before.  Truth  and  right  thinking 
will  ultimately  prevail,  but  not  without  further  ignor- 
ant opposition  and  conflict. 

Pioneer  in  Open-Shop  Movement 

"This  association  is  a  pioneer  in  the  open-shop 
movement  in  America.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  you 
have  been  banded  together  by  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  principles  of  the  open  shop  are  right  in  theory  and 
right  in  practice.  No  o'-ganization  of  business  men 
has  ever  backed  their  conviction  with  more  time,  en- 
ergy or  money.  Time  after  time  professional  labor 
agitators  have  decreed  that  from  then  on  all  should 
wear  the  union  yoke,  but  this  association  has  stood 
steadfast.  We  hold  to  the  idea  that  men  should  be  re- 
warded according  to  production,  and  not  according  to 
time.  We  maintain  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
bargain  individually  just  as  he  has  to  elect  to  bargain 
collectively;  that  he  has  as  great  a  right  to  have  a  bar- 
gain made  with  him  as  to  have  one  made  for  him;  and 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  still  pro- 
tects him  as  fully  in  his  right  not  to  strike  as  it  does  in 
the  right  to  strike. 

"These  things  are  fundamental,  and  there  is  need 
that  they  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  they 
are  as  commonplace  among  the  men  in  the  shops  as 
they  are  now  with  the  employers. 

"Our  labor  problems  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
industrial  leadership  has  passed  from  the  employer  to 
the  professional  agitators,  whose  economics  are  un- 
sound and  false.  The  employer  realizes  this  condition, 
and  the  task  before  him  is  to  again  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  his  men.  The  workman  must  have  driven  home 
to  him  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  is  based  on 
production  and  consumption,  and  not  as  the  labor  agi- 
tator would  have  him  believe — on  less  production  and 
more  pay. 

One  Way  to  Prosperity 

"Increased  individual  production  is  the  road  to 
plenty,  prosperity,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
a  people  or  a  nation,  and  there  is  no  other  way.  No 
man  need  apologize  for  speaking  the  truth.  In  demon- 
strating to  his  workmen  that  unionism  is  based  on  a 
philosophy  which  is  false  and  untrue,  and  followed  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion  leads  nowhere,  the  employer  is 
doing  the  kindest  of  service  to  his  fellow-man.  The 
employer  knows  these  things,  but  the  workmen  have 
been  led  to  base  their  thinking  on  a  foundation  which 
is  false,  and  not  made  of  facts.  While  the  task  is  large, 
it  is  not  an  impossible  one.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that 
herein  lies  the  way  to  improvement  in  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

"As  has  been  stated  many  times  before,  the  success 
of  an  open  shop  depends  on  making  it  a  better  place  to 
work  than  a  union  shop.  A  shop  where  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  large  production,  and  where  pay  is  meas- 
ured according  to  output  and  not  according  to  time  con- 
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sumed.  will  continue  to  triumph.  As  in  the  past,  so  it 
will  be  in  the  future,  that  greater  and  greater  reward 
shall  come  to  him  who  lessens  the  cost  of  service." 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  J.  M.  Taylor,  covered 
the  financial  condition  of  the  association  and  dealt  with 
various  matters  of  association  routine  business. 

Overriding  the  Supreme  Court 

James  A.  Emery,  Washington,  general  counsel  of 
the  association,  delivered  an  inspiring  address  on  "The 
Proposal  to  Destroy  the  Judicial  Power,"  in  which  he 
discussed  the  agitation  in  some  quarters  to  give  Con- 
gress power  to  override  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  argued  strongly  against 
such  action.  He  said  that  this  would  destroy  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  highest  court  and  make  every  great 
question  which  comes  before  that  tribunal  for  adjudi- 
cation one  of  politics  rather  than  law.  He  pointed  to 
the  ease  with  which  the  public  mind  can  at  times  be 
swayed,  sometimes  in  the  right  direction,  but  often  in 
a  wrong  direction,  and  said  this  would  give  an  insta- 
bility in  government  which  would  endanger  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  republic  is  builded.  He  went 
into  the  history  of  the  Constitution  and  the  creation 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  held  that  there  is  nothing 
in  history  to  show  that  the  fraraers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ever  intended  that  the  power  of  Congress  should 
supersede  that  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

H.  J.  Boggis,  chairman  committee  on  new  member- 
ship, reported  that  despite  rather  unfavorable  indus- 
trial conditions,  the  membership  of  the  association  con- 
tinues favorable,  with  encouraging  prospects  for  next 
year. 

Achievements  and  Problems  of  the  Foundry 

D.  R.  Wilson,  vice-president  Wilson  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  in  collaboration  with 
Henry  M.  Lane,  foundry  engineer,  Detroit,  presented 
an  illustrated  address  on  the  company's  foundry  and 
its  methods.     About  80  lantern  slides  were  thrown  on 


the  screen  showing  the  equipment  and  the  foundry 
practice  which  have  made  this  plant  one  of  the  most 
etVicient  in  the  United  States.  President  Barr,  in  com- 
menting on  the  presentation  afterward,  said  that  the 
Wilson  foundry  was  the  last  word  in  efficiency  and  that 
probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  foundries  in  the 
entire  country  even  approach  it  in  general  excellence. 
It  was  decided  to  print  the  entire  address,  with  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  in  a  pamphlet  to  be  gotten  out 
by  the  association. 

William  M.  Taylor,  Chandler  &  Taylor  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, discussed  the  apprenticeship  question  and  called 
attention  to  the  questionnaires  recently  sent  out  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  seeking  in- 
formation as  to  the  advisability  of  enacting  a  State  law 
governing  apprenticeship  training.  Mr.  Taylor  said 
that  in  some  places  vocational  education  is  falling  down 
and  that  effoi-ts  will  have  to  he  made  to  keep  up  the 
right  kind  of  training  or  skilled  molders  will  become 
almost  extinct.  They  are  becoming  fewer  in  number 
each  year  and  no  adequate  means  has  yet  been  found  to 
bring  in  new  men  and  properly  train  them.  The  New 
York  State  proposal  is  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  employers  and  employees  to  es- 
tablish standards  of  apprenticeship  training,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  questioned  as  to  whether  this  is  a  desirable  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Henry  M.  Lane, 
Detroit,  told  of  work  he  had  done  years  ago  in  writing 
a  course  of  instruction  in  foundry  practice  for  one  of 
the  large  correspondence  schools.  He  said  that  this 
course  was  by  no  means  perfect,  but  up  to  that  time 
it  was  the  only  serious  effort  that  had  been  made  to 
teach  foundry  workers  the  principles  of  their  craft. 
He  believed  that  the  National  Founders'  Association 
could  undertake  successfully  a  program  of  correspond- 
ence instruction,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  members  to 
empower  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  go 
into  the  whole  subject  thoroughly  and  recommend  ac- 
tion. 


President  Loree  and  Others  on  Vital  Qnestions 


LF.  LOREE,  president  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
•  Co.,  described  the  railroad  situation,  giving  in  brief 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  their  em- 
ployees during  the  war  and  up  to  the  present  time.  He 
told  of  the  many  concessions  that  had  been  made  to  the 
railway  employees  during  the  war  by  the  various  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  boards,  and  particularly  of  the 
policy  of  the  Labor  Board  and  of  the  efforts  to  readjust 
wages  that  have  been  made  this  year.  He  described 
in  a  very  interesting  way  the  method  of  taking  strike 
votes,  which  he  declared  to  be  farcical.  He  said  that 
when  the  votes  are  handed  in  by  the  employees,  each 
man  writes  his  name  on  his  ballot,  and  the  labor  offi- 
cials are  thus  enabled  to  know  how  every  man  votes. 
The  rule  is  that  the  men  vote  98  to  2  in  favor  of  strike. 

Referring  to  the  shopmen's  strike,  Mr.  Loree  said 
that  he  was  greatly  surprised  that  so  many  men  quit 
work.  The  percentage  in  the  case  of  his  own  railroad 
was  about  80,  although  the  men  had  no  grievance. 
To-day  the  railroad  has  110  per  cent  of  the  force  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  strike.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  more  business  is  being  done,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  new  men  are  not  as  efficient 
as  the  old  ones  and  more  are  required  to  do  the  same 
work.  He  said  that  locomotive  equipment  will  not  be 
in  first-class  condition  prior  to  next  July.  Locomotives 
as  a  rule  are  overhauled  once  a  year.  Last  July  18.5 
per  cent  were  in  bad  condition,  and  in  October  24.7  per 
cent. 

President  Loree  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is 
still  danger  of  trouble  among  the  railroads  that  did 
not  settle  the  strike  on  the  right  basis.  The  companies 
which  adhered  to  the  right  principles,  and  particularly 
those  that  have  organized  company  unions,  are  not  ex- 
posed to  danger.  The  men  are  contented  and  glad  to 
continue  under  present  conditions  of  employment.  He 
expressed    the    conviction    that    many   union    men    are 


praying  for  deliverance  from  the  unions  and  are  glad 
to  go  into  an  organization  which  is  fairly  conducted. 
He  described  in  detail  the  organization  of  the  union 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad. 

In  conclusion.  President  Loree  spoke  of  recent  elec- 
tions, saying  that  they  afforded  the  latest  evidence  of 
the  tendency  of  people  in  this  country  to  swing  sud- 
denly from  one  side  to  another,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  voting  for.  He  said  that  this 
country  cannot  tolerate  a  secret,  oathbound,  hooded  or- 
ganization, but  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Fascist!  of 
Italy,  saying  that  we  should  take  off  our  hats  to  the 
men  of  Italy  who  were  willing  to  go  out,  not  in  secret, 
but  openly  and  courageously,  to  serve  their  country. 
If  W^  could  have  such  a  spirit  in  this  country  and 
enough  men  willing  to  serve  in  that  way,  our  troubles 
would  be  over. 

The  Human  Machine 

"The  Physician  in  Industry"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  J.  J.  Moorhead,  M.D.,  chairman  Confer- 
ence Board  of  Physicians  in  Industry,  New  York.  He 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  war  time,  and  is  just 
as  deeply  interested  in  serving  his  fellow  men  in  times 
of  peace.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  giving  at  least 
as  much  thought  and  attention  to  the  human  body  as 
to  the  machines  which  the  men  operate.  He  said  that 
machines  are  built  to  certain  specifications,  and  that 
men  should  be  required  to  conform  to  certain  speci- 
fications as  to  physical  condition.  Men  afflicted  with 
any  disease  that  is  communicable  should  be  prevented 
from  associating  with  others,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
their  associates,  and  partly  for  their  owti  sake.  He 
said  that  very  often  men  who  have  various  diseases  in 
their  incipiency  can  be  cured  with  proper  attention,  if 
the  life  extension  principles  are  followed. 

Dr.  Moorhead  gave  very  interesting  statistics  pub- 
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lished  in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army  as  to  the  results  of  physical  examination  of  the 
4,000,000  men  who  were  enrolled  by  the  United  States 
for  the  great  war.  He  said  that  47  per  cent  of  all  those 
examined  had  physical  defects.  The  largest  percentage 
of  defective  men  was  64,  that  of  the  men  examined 
from  Rhode  Island,  while  Kansas  led  all  the  States, 
having  only  35  per  cent  of  defectives.  He  attributed 
the  splendid  showing  of  Kansas  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  that  State  are  natives  and  spend  much 
time  in  the  open  air  and  the  population  is  not  con- 
gested, while  in  Rhode  Island  a  larger  percentage  is 
foreign  born,  and  the  State  is  more  thickly  populated. 
In  cities  of  the  country,  the  defectives  were  51  per 
cent,  and  in  rural  communities  44  per  cent. 

More  Altruism  Demanded 

John  E.  Edgerton,  president  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  spoke  with  great  earnestness  on  the 
open  shop.  He  said  that  while  there  is  a  lack  of  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  open  shop,  the  greatest  trouble  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  courage.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  the  necessity  of  organized  effort  is  im- 
perative. 

Mr.  Edgerton  urged  that  manufacturers  bolster  up 
their  courage  and  get  a  new  vision.  While  he  had  been 
rather  downcast  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  recent 
election,  he  knew  that  if  the  election  resulted  in  greater 
activity  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  dangerous  tenden- 
cies in  our  national  life,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
blessing.  He  said  that  there  are  two  classes  of  manu- 
facturers who  are  impeding  progress:     Those  who  are 


too  quick  to  compromise,  and  those  who  have  narrow 
vision  and  look  to  self  rather  than  to  the  welfare  of 
others. 

Mr.  Edgerton  told  in  some  detail  how  he  encourages 
personal  contact  between  the  management  and  the 
men  in  his  own  plant,  and  he  vigorously  urged  that 
employers  make  more  effort  to  know  their  men.  He 
believed  that  if  manufacturers  would  show  more  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  their  men,  they  would  obtain 
greater  loyalty  from  those  whom  they  employ.  He  said 
that  he  was  conducting  a  closed  non-union  plant.  While 
he  did  not  deny  the  right  of  men  to  organize,  he  did  not 
feel  compelled  to  recognize  organized  labor.  He  had 
been  fortunate  in  getting  all  the  non-union  labor  that 
he  required,  and  he  believed  that  if  men  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  plant  on  account  of  being  physically  dis- 
eased, they  should  also  be  excluded  for  mental  or  moral 
diseases.  If  an  employee  is  not  loyal  to  his  employer, 
he  certainly  ought  to  be  excluded. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Edgerton  remarked  that  he  would 
like  to  see  one  more  association  added  to  those  already 
in  existence — a  National  Obligation  Association.  He 
said  that  there  is  too  much  talk  about  rights  and  too 
little  about  obligations.  He  had  hoped  that  when  the 
boys  returned  from  France,  after  offering  their  all  to 
their  country,  they  would  show  an  unselfish  disposition 
and  would  continue  to  practise  giving  rather  than  get- 
ting. He  was  disappointed  in  the  disposition  which  had 
been  shown  by  the  soldiers  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  Government.  He  believed  that  manufactur- 
ers should  lead  in  encouraging  loyalty  to  country,  in 
insisting  upon  obligations  being  carried  out  and  in 
more  unselfish  service  being  rendered. 


President  Church  Condemns  False  Principles 

Praises  Business  and  Political  Leaders  Who  Have  Contributed 

to  the  Greatness  of  the  Country  and  Happiness 

of  the  People 


AT  the  convention  dinner,  Wednesday  evening,  there 
was  only  one  speaker,  Col.  Samuel  Harden  Church, 
president  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  who  de- 
livered a  scholarly  address  on  "Authority  in  a  Democ- 
racy." Before  becoming  connected  with  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Colonel  Church  was  for  many  years  in  the 
railroad  business,  holding  highly  responsible  positions 
with  the  Pennsylvania  System.  He  was  enthusiasti- 
cally greeted,  received  close  attention  and  was  heartily 
applauded  at  the  conclusion. 

"Authority  in  a  democracy  must  rest  in  the  sound 
leadership    of    the    people,    and    without    capable    and 
talented    leadership    there    can    be    neither    prosperity 
nor  happiness  for  the  nation,"  said  Colonel  Church.   "If 
we  could  all  only  understand  the  meaning  of  leader- 
ship, and  of  the  authority  that  goes  with  it,  we  could 
reach  the  solution  of  our  troubles  much  more  quickly. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  hearing  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  deliver  a  lecture  in  Pittsburgh,  and  only  one 
sentence  of  that  address  has  remained  in  my  mind.     It 
was   this:      'Whenever   you    hear    a    man    proclaiming 
that  he  is  as  good  as  the  next  man,  always  turn  around 
and  see  who  the  next  man  is!'     I  have  always  thought 
that  the  safeguard  of  our  democracy  was  embedded  in 
that  maxim.     Our  forefathers  established  a  represen- 
tative form  of  government  for  this  country  based  upon 
their  belief  that  the  people  would  choose  superior  men 
to  be  their  leaders.     Yet,  in  our  political  life,  we  are 
constantly  met  with  the  spectacle  of  the  man  who  has 
failed   in   every  undertaking  in   civil   affairs,  but  who 
says  'send  me'  to  the  offices  of  highest  responsibility 
in  the  public  service.     In  all  other  human  undertak- 
ings the  masterful  man  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  success 
of  the   enterprise.     We  have   a   great   population   in 
Pittsburgh,  but  we  could  never  have  had  our  steel  mills 
there  without  Carnegie  and  his  associates  to  behold  the 
vision  and  take  the  risk.     America  could  never  have 
had  the  stabilizing  institution  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
Without  Morgan  to  organize  it  and  Gary  to  manage  its 


ripening  years.  We  could  never  have  had  the  railroad 
system,  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  without  Van- 
derbilt  and  Garrett  and  Edgar  Thomson  and  Cassatt  to 
build  it  over  barren  mountains,  and  across  surging 
rivers,  and  through  the  savage  wilderness  when  only 
their  faith  in  their  country  rescued  such  an  investment 
from  madness.  We  could  never  have  assuaged  the 
hunger  of  our  people,  occupying  a  vast  continent,  with- 
out the  McCormicks  and  the  Studebakers  to  harvest  the 
mighty  crops  with  their  wonder-working  machines. 
And  we  could  never  have  worked  out  the  problem  of 
food  distribution  for  our  enormous  territory  without 
the  aid  of  the  meat  packers  who  hare  been  good  serv- 
ants of  the  nation  there  at  Chicago. 

Selecting  Real  Leaders 
"These  great  constructive  achievements  are  due  to 
leadership  and  the  authority  that  comes  from  leader- 
ship, and  if  our  people  would  use  the  same  care  in 
choosing  our  public  servants  that  they  do  in  selecting 
the  real  builders  of  the  country,  the  return  to  happi- 
ness would  be  more  quickly  accomplished.  The  doc- 
trine that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life  was  sadly  shaken  by  those  pregnant  sta- 
tistics which  were  assembled  when  we  called  4,000,000 
men  into  the  army  to  stop  Germany's  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  world.  The  men  were  graded  from  A  to  F 
according  to  their  intellectual  stamina;  A  and  B  rep- 
resenting superior  men,  C  and  D  ordinary  men,  and 
E  and  F  inferior  men.  If  we  apply  the  results  of 
these  striking  tests  in  their  average  bearings  to  the 
nation,  we  can  get  a  working  theory  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  our  whole  people.  If,  for  convenience,  we 
call  the  total  population  100,000,000,  we  find  that  50,- 
000,000  of  our  people  have  the  mentality  of  children 
of  12  years,  and  that  35,000,000  more  have  the  men- 
tality of  14  years,  while  10,000,000  are  of  high  intelli- 
gence, and  the  remaining  5,000,000  possess  the  natural 
ability  and  genius,  and  are  capable  of  acquiring  the 
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superior  training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  great  leader- 
ship. 

"I  know  of  one  railroad  company  which  made  a 
secret  but  thorough  canvass  of  1500  clerks  in  order  to 
find  one  man  among  them  who  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tions— intelligence,  tact,  order,  discipline  and  person- 
ality— to  fit  him  to  be  an  assistant  secretary.  I  have 
■within  the  past  few  weeks  seen  a  list  of  15  colleges  and 
universities,  some  of  them  among  the  greatest  in  the 
country,  which  are  looking  for  presidents,  yet  some  of 
them  permit  one,  two  or  three  years  to  elapse  without 
making  a  choice  because  the  exceptional  man  cannot 
be  found,  or  if  found  is  not  available.  I  know  of  two 
industrial  establishments  in  Pittsburgh,  both  fabricat- 
ing the  same  things,  and  each  capitalized  for  not  less 
than  $5,000,000.  One  of  them  is  efficiently  officered 
with  a  capable  man  on  every  part  of  the  work,  and 
has  been  successful  from  the  start.  The  other,  with  a 
newer  and  better  plant,  but  without  an  efficient  organi- 
zation, has  never  made  a  dollar  of  profit. 

After  Cleveland  Came  Demagogues 

'"In  our  political  history  we  are  illustrious  only 
where  we  have  had  great  leaders.  In  that  brilliant 
group  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  Washington  was  the  one  man  indispen- 
sable to  success.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  Lincoln  whose 
patience  and  faith,  trying  out  one  man  after  another, 
finally  guided  the  armies  to  victory.  When  Cleveland 
came  he  interposed  his  strong  will  against  the  unthink- 
ing passion  of  the  crowd,  and  saved  the  country  from 
an  overturn.  After  Cleveland  there  came  an  epoch 
of  demagogues,  under  showy  and  clever  leadership, 
preaching  that  duly  elected  public  servants  were  to 
be  pulled  down  from  their  lawful  seats  upon  the  ca- 
price of  the  crowd,  and  that  judicial  decisions  based 
upon  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  should  be  an- 
nulled by  public  clamor.  Our  people  were  insidiously 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  success  in  life  was  crim- 
inal, that  great  fortunes  were  great  thefts,  that  the 
foundations  of  business  should  be  undermined,  not  be- 
cause business  was  dishonest,  but  because  it  was  big. 
Out  of  that  false  and  meretricious  philosophy  there 
came  a  train  of  disasters  which  paralyzed  the  rail- 
roads, unsettled  the  stability  of  business,  destroyed  the 
credit  of  our  industries,  halted  our  national  progrress, 
and  transformed  capital  from  a  creative  and  courageous 
servant  of  the  nation  into  a  timid  and  shrinking 
object  which  takes  fright  whenever  new  enterprises 
are  proposed. 

Troubles  After  Other  Wars 

"The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  main  object  of 
human  progress,  yet  we  are  told  that  the  people  are  not 
happy.  But  we  find  our  hope  for  better  things  in 
reading  the  history  of  all  great  wars,  for  we  shall 
see  that  from  the  time  of  Cssar,  every  war  has  been 
followed  by  an  overturn  of  constituted  authority,  an 
attack  upon  property  through  confiscatory  taxation, 
and  an  unflinching  demand  of  the  home-coming  army 
upon  the  purse  of  the  nation.  In  Cromwell's  time  after 
the  Civil  Wars  in  England  had  ended,  there  arose  an 
organization  known  as  the  Levellers  who  attempted  to 
distribute  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  on  an  equal  per 
capita  basis,  and  to  reduce  the  social  state  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  the  condition  of  the  most  wretched 
and  ignorant  person  in  the  land.  Cromwell  encoun- 
tered that  organization  in  the  field  and  disposed  of  it 
in  a  practical  fashion.  In  France  150  years  later  the 
mob  started  upon  a  similar  undertaking,  and  Carlyle 
tells  us  that  a  young  major  of  artillery  named  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  met  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  put  an  end  to  it  with  a  whifF  of 
grapeshot. 

Two  Adventurers  Fail 

"In  our  time  the  two  adventurers  who  have  brought 
humanity  to  its  dregs  in  Russia  are  reaching  the  logi- 
termination  of  their  experiment.  It  was  a  repetition  of 
the  movement  of  the  Levellers  of  Cromwell's  time, 
and  of  the  fanatics  who  aimed  at  greater  madness  in 
Revolutionary  Prance.  But  it  has  failed  miserably 
and  with  misery  to  all  the  vast  millions  who  were  sub- 
jected  to   it,   and   it  has   shown  the  world   once   more 


that  men  who  lead  humanity  downward  instead  of 
upward  must  inevitably  attract  into  their  retinue  those 
four  horsemen  whose  appalling  ride  brings  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  death  unto  all  the  nations.  We  are 
being  called  upon  to  support  the  people  of  Russia  from 
starvation.  It  is  a  merciful  task,  but  every  dollar  we 
spend  in  that  way  preserves  Bolshevism  from  its  final 
fall. 

Italy's  Change  for  the  Better 

"And  now,  humanity  has  once  more  turned  on  the 
upward  march.  There  in  Italy  we  see  a  palpable  and 
dramatic  change  for  the  better.  There  were  many 
signs  of  decadence  in  Italy.  The  Government-owned 
railroads  were  the  worst  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Other  public  utilities  were  wastefully  administered. 
Public  credit  was  declining.  Integrity  was  melting  un- 
der a  loose  system.  Voices  were  crying  out  for  the 
confiscation  of  property.  Labor  was  trying  to  seize 
all.  And  then  there  came  through  the  gates  of  Rome 
a  black-shirted  man,  without  sword  or  gun  in  his  hand, 
who  told  the  ministry  that  Government  means  life  and 
honor  and  property  and  happiness,  and  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  give  Italy  such  a  government.  And  with  a  pur- 
pose like  that  in  his  heart,  no  man  dared  to  stop  him, 
and  in  one  hour  he  became  the  master  of  an  empire,  his 
leadership  to  endure  as  long  as  his  heart  and  his  In- 
tegrity remain  sound. 

America's  Imperative  Task 

"And  in  this  great  work  of  restoring  authority  in 
a  disordered  world  America  has  her  imperative  task. 
We  have  not  lost  faith  in  our  leaders,  but  we  must 
give  them  faith  and  more  faith.  We  must  come  once 
more  to  the  recognition  of  exceptional  men,  and  give 
weight  to  the  authority  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. We  must  call  them  back  into  the  doing  of  mighty 
tasks,  and  permit  them  freely  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
their  courage  and  genius.  We  must  refrain  from  our 
national  passion  of  trying  to  make  the  world  virtuous 
by  acts  of  parliament,  and  repeal  a  thousand  laws 
which  hamstring  our  civilization.  We  must  realize 
that  only  by  the  upbuilding  of  character  can  a  nation 
be  made  righteous. 

Encouragement  in   Better  Men 

"And  when  we  view  the  troubled  world  we  must  com- 
passionately enter  her  councils  and  take  part  with 
her  in  the  discussion  of  her  enormous  difficulties.  We 
should  give  what  aid  we  can  in  the  restoration  of  her 
normal  way  of  life.  And  there  is  another  thing  we 
should  consider.  The  other  nations  owe  us  great  sums 
of  money,  a  portion  of  which  was  given  to  them  for 
their  own  national  purposes,  and  is  thus  a  legitimate 
obligation  which  should  be  paid.  But  another  portion 
of  these  sums  was  advanced  to  enable  them  to  keep 
up  the  fight  while  we  were  tardily  preparing  to  take 
our  place  on  the  battle  front.  It  is  a  question  of  con- 
science whether  some  part  of  this  debt  ought  not  to  be 
remitted — not  for  the  enlargement  of  foreign  armies 
and.  navies,  not  for  the  attainment  of  dangerous  na- 
tional aspirations — but  it  may  well  be  committed  to 
men  like  President  Harding  and  those  two  great  sec- 
retaries, Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mellon,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  when  America,  through  an  act  of  su- 
perlative statesmanship,  cannot  employ  a  part  of  these 
vexatious  funds  in  the  purchase  of  an  enduring  in- 
ternational peace." 


George  K.  Elliott,  chief  metallurgist  of  the  Lunken- 
heimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  the  principal  speaker  be- 
fore the  November  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  held  Nov.  21. 
His  subject  was  "Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Their  Al- 
loys." Plans  were  completed  at  this  meeting  for  the 
December  meeting,  which  would  be  for  entertainment 
purposes  exclusively,  and  some  novel  features  are  be- 
ing prepared. 


Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  just 
purchased  a  3-ton  Moore  rapid  lectromelt  furnace  for 
its  steel  foundry. 
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Time  Saved  in  Accurate  Drilling  Job 

One  of  the  important  operations  in  the  manufacture 
of  accounting  machines  is  the  making  of  the  die  plates 
used  in  punching  the  cards.  Close  accuracy  is  neces- 
sary because  in  the  multiple  printing  each  punch  must 
accurately  enter  each  die.  Further,  the  cards  must  be 
accurately  punched  in  order  to  register  properly  in  the 
electric  tabulating  machine. 

The  die  plates  are  of  tool  steel  varying  in  thickness 
from  %  to  %  in.  The  plate  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  3%  in.  by  8%  in.  overall,  and  has  45  holes  the  long 
way  and  12  rows  across.  In  machining,  the  question  of 
cutting  down  time  for  drilling  and  the  matter  of  accu- 
racy were  the  important  considerations.  The  tolerance 
between  the  two  extreme  holes  was  plus  and  minus 
0.002  in.,  any  two  ad- 
jacent holes  not  to 
vary  more  than  0.0005 
in.  The  holes  being  Loo 
close  to  drill  adjacent 
ones,  the  plan  finally 
worked  out  was  to 
have  each  of  the  nine 
spindles  drilling 
every  fifth  hole,  five 
operations  completing 
each  row.  The  plates 
are  now  finished  in  22 
min.  from  floor  to 
floor,  as  against  the 
previous  time  of  3  to 
4  hr. 

The     drilling     ma- 
chine    used     was     a 
standard    unit   of   the 
H  o  e  f  e  r     Mfg.     Co., 
Freeport,  111.,  a  detail 
view      of      which      is 
shown   in   the   accom- 
panying     illustration. 
The    die    plate    i.s    lo- 
cated   on    the     upper 
table  of  the  indexing 
jig,  which  has  an   oil 
basin  for  cutting  com- 
pound.    Accurately  located  dowel  pins  permit  easy  re- 
placement of  the  plate  if  it  is  removed.     This  table  is 
mounted  on  a  compound  table,  which  accurately  moves 
at  right  angles.     The  threads  on  each  screw  were  cut 
so  that  either  one  turn  or  a  multiple  gives  the  exact 
distance  to  be  moved  over.    In  view  of  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  finished  work  to  very  close  limits,  an  inter- 
esting problem  arose  in  the  cutting  and  testing  of  the 
lead  screw.    Great  care  was  also  necessary  in  scraping 
in  the  sliding  members. 

Across  the  top  of  the  jig  a  heavy  steel  plate  is  car- 
ried, in  which  the  liner  and  slip  bushings  are  carried. 
These  serve  to  guide  the  drills  as  near  the  work  as 
possible  in  order  to  maintain  the  accuracy  required. 
Two  heavy  hardened  and  ground  guide  rods  are 
mounted  on  the  plate  and  serve  to  keep  the  head  and 
jig  in  alinement  at  all  times.  The  head  itself  is  coun- 
terbalanced in  the  column  of  the  machine,  and  springs 
are  added  to  assist.  The  head  is  of  sturdy  construc- 
tion, and  is  mounted  on  the  company's  regular  high- 
speed baJll  bearing  machine,  with  automatic  cam  feed 
and  return.  Indexing  the  jig  and  replacing  the  drilled 
parts  is  practically  the  only  attention  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 


Production  on  1920  Levels 

In  its  survey  of  October  business  conditions,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  points  to  the  large  increase  in 
production  of  basic  commodities.  The  output  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  ingots,  the  consumption  of  cotton  and 
silk  and  the  output  of  cement,  all  exceeded  in  October 
any  previous  month  since  1920.  Cotton  consumption  at 
533,950  bales  was  the  highest  for  any  month  since  June, 
1920.  Exports  of  raw  cotton,  798,664  bales,  have  been 
exceeded  only  once  since  January,  1920.  Silk  consump- 
tion at  42,621  bales  makes  a  new  high  record. 

Floor  area  contracted  for  in  new  buildings  showed 
an  increase  over  September,  instead  of  the  usual  decline. 
Both  industrial  and  residential  buildings  shared  in  this 
increase.     This  may  be  due  in   part   to  the  heavy  fire 


Of  the  titanium  alloys,  only  four  are  in  commercial 
■use:  Ferrocarbon-titanium,  fcrrotitanium,  cuproti- 
tanium  and  manganotitanium.  Ferrocarbon-titanium 
and  carbon-free  ferrotitanium  are  employed  as  deoxi- 
dizers  and  denitrogenizers  in  steel  practice.  Cupro- 
titanium  and  manganotitanium  are  used  as  deoxidizers 
in  brass  and  bronze  practice.  Information  regarding 
these  four  alloys  is  contained  in  Serial  2406,  "Tita- 
nium," by  R.  J.  Anderson,  metallurgist,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


losses  of  both  September  and  October,  which  were  far 
above  normal;  being  more  than  $40,000,000  each  month. 
Cement  production  at  12,287,000  bbl.  formed  a  new  high 
record. 

Production  of  steel  sheets  advanced  from  80.4  per 
cent  of  capacity  to  91.8  per  cent,  both  being  far  above 
the  53.8  per  cent  of  October.  1921.  Shipments  of  loco- 
motives increased  heavily,  going  from  119  to  145.  Six 
locomotives  in  September  and  twelve  in  October  were 
for  foreign  account.  Freight  cars  advanced  from  10,350 
to  12,700. 


Work  of  modernizing  and  rehabilitating  the 
Thomas  sheet  mill  plant  at  Niles  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  will  commence  at  an  early  date. 
Some  of  the  equipment  has  already  been  ordered.  The 
company's  engineering  department  is  working  on  the 
changes  to  be  made  to  the  132-in.  plate  mill,  so  as  to 
permit  it  to  roll  a  wider  range  of  gages.  The  changes 
will  largely  affect  the  rolls  and  housings.  It  is  esti- 
mated this  work  will  involve  an  outlay  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000. 


A  Call  for  Better  Chilled  Cast  Iron  Wheels 

The  Problem  Presented  by  Failures  in  Service  Is  Not  in  the 

Difficulty  of  Making  Wheels.  But  in  Existing 

Replacement  Practice 


BY  P.  H.  GRIFFIN' 


CONDITIONS  that  have  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  chilled  car 
wheels  have  prevented  the  production  of  wheels 
equal  to  increasing  service  demands  of  heavier  freight 
equipment  and  have  led  to  deterioration  during  the 
period  in  which  the  wheel  load  and  strain  have  con- 
tinually increased. 

There  are  about  25,000,000  car  wheels  in  service 
and  over  90  per  cent  are  chilled  wheels,  the  use  of  which 
is  general  in  freight  car  serv'ice. 

The  result  of  the  conditions  referred  to  is  shown 
by  a  report  submitted  by  the  test  engineer  of  a  leading 
railroad  at  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  as  referred  to  in  an 
editorial  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  30,  1921.  Details  of 
the  discussion  at  this  meeting  were  given  also  in  the 
same  issue.     The  editorial  comment  was  as  follows: 

The  vital  r51e  played  by  the  cast-iron  wheel  in  the  coun- 
try's, commerce  and  the  need  for  chemical  and  other  speci- 
fications to  insure  better  wheels  were  emphasized  anew  at 
tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  testing  engineers  at  Asbury  Park 
last  week.  In  six  years  losses  on  railroads  from  accidents 
have  increased  over  200  per  cent,  or  from  $33,000,000  in  1913 
to  $106,000,000  in  1919.  due  in  large  measure  to  poor  cast- 
iron  car  wheels.  •  •  *  The  matter  was  brought  to  a  focus 
at  the  annual  convention  and  w'as  easily  the  most  vital  sub- 
ject of  tbe  steel  and  iron  sessions.   •   •   * 

In  the  discussion  of  the  report  as  published  in  the 
same  issue  the  author  stated  that  42  wrecks  on  the  lines 
of  his  company  in  1920  were  caused  by  broken  wheels, 
all  but  a  few  being  wheels  under  foreign  cars  (cars  of 
other  lines  passing  in  interchange  traffic) . 

The  loss  due  to  such  accidents  falls  entirely  on  the 
line  on  which  they  happen,  although  it  had  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  wheels  that  failed. 

Accidents  of  a  certain  class  are  more  or  less  in- 
evitable because  they  are  due  to  causes  that  cannot 
always  be  controlled,  but  accidents  due  to  broken  wheels 
are  not  of  this  kind.  On  certain  lines  operating  large 
mileage  under  conditions  hereafter  stated  there  has 
been  absolute  freedom  from  accidents  due  to  broken 
wheels. 

Not  a  Manufacturing  Problem 

The  problem  of  better  chilled  wheels  does  not  lie 
in  the  difficulty  of  making  them,  but  in  the  conditions 
established  by  the  practice  carried  on  in  this  country 
under  which  such  wheels  are  made  and  used.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  practical  railroad  offi- 
cials and  wheel  makers,  but  of  a  situation  that  so  far 
has  been  beyond  their  control  because  no  individual  road 
or  wheel  maker  has  the  power  to  make  the  necessary 
change. 

The  greater  part  of  all  freight  traffic  is  carried  in 
cars  that  pass  from  line  to  line  from  originating  point 
to  destination.  Wheel  renewals  are  made  by  the  line,  a 
car  happens  to  be  on  when  replacement  is  necessary  and 
are  governed  by  certain  rules  known  as  Master  Car 
Builders'  rules  which  fix  the  price  of  the  new  wheel  and 
the  value  that  must  be  deducted  for  the  worn  out  wheel 
removed.  The  net  charge  so  fixed  for  a  standard  33-in. 
chilled  wheel  weighing  750  lb.  is  about  $7.50. 

As  the  old  wheel  is  so  taken  in  part  payment  for 
the  new  one  used,  it  is  likewise  used  in  payment  to 
wheel  makers  for  new  wheels  ordered.  Wheel  makers 
must  recast  the  old  wheels  into  new  ones,  and  published 
reports  of  wheel  making  practice  indicate  the  use  of 
about  80  per  cent  of  old  wheels  in  making  new  ones. 
Sulphur  and  other  impurities  (the  former  from  coke 
used  in  remelting)  increase  with  each  recasting. 

The  whole  situation  is  the  result  of  practice  estab- 
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lished  years  ago  that  has  been  continued  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  changing  it. 

In  recent  years  the  load  and  strain  on  car  wheels 
in  freight  service  has  practically  doubled  through  gen- 
eral use  of  cars  of  50  tons  or  greater  capacity,  and 
such  increase  is  sure  to  continue. 

Quality  of  Chilled  Wheels 

The  chilled  wheel  has  been  made  and  can  be  made 
of  quality  that  will  fully  meet  these  conditions,  but 
under  present  practice  it  is  evident  that  it  has  not  been. 
This  has  caused  the  general  impression  that  it  has 
reached  the  limit  of  endurance  and  quality,  but  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  fact,  as  shown  by  many  pub- 
lished records  of  service  of  wheels  properly  made  of 
proper  material. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  wheels 
themselves  but  of  the  mechanical  conditions  under  which 
they  are  used.  They  are  delivered  by  the  maker  and 
put  in  service  by  the  user  with  no  mechanical  prepara- 
tion except  to  bore  hubs  for  axles.  That  is,  the  wheels 
are  used  in  the  rough  as  they  are  received,  although 
more  or  less  out  of  round,  out  of  balance  and  uniform 
diameter.  In  this  condition  they  must  carry  a  maxi- 
mum load  that  under  heavy  freight  cars  amounts  to 
about  10  tons  per  wheel  or  20  tons  per  axle. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  service  re- 
sults that  follow.  The  loss  of  power  required  is  evident, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  resulting  shatter  and  strain 
on  equipment,  roadway  and  structures. 

The  whole  situation  and  its  results  constitute  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  important  problems  of  railroad  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  The  subject  has  been  more  or  less 
discussed  for  years  by  associations  of  wheel  makers 
and  railroad  officials  in  charge  of  practical  operation, 
but  the  discussions  have  related  to  minor  details  and 
not  to  the  fundamental  conditions  stated.  Specifications 
and  tests  have  been  used  as  formulated  by  railroad 
associations,  but  they  cover  one  or  two  wheels  out  of 
each  hundred  and  wheels  not  accepted  go  into  other  use. 

These  conditions  are  not  stated  critically  but  to 
make  clear  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  in  chilled 
wheels  and  the  means  and  method  that  must  be  adopted 
to  stop  it.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  a  situation  that  has 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  present  practice  and  that 
calls  for  improvement  that  will  meet  present  conditions. 

What  Should  Be  Done 

The  things  that  can  be  done  to  bring  improvement 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  to  the  most  important  ones: 

The  return  of  wheels  removed  from  service  to  wheel 
makers,  with  no  selection  of  those  that  failed  to  give 
proper  results,  can  be  discontinued  and  wheels  that  are 
plainly  of  poor  quality  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
They  will  make  excellent  brake  shoes  and  in  that  service 
will  pass  out  of  existence.  There  are  other  uses  as  well 
and  no  loss  to  speak  of  will  result  to  the  railroads. 

All  wheels  should  be  properly  finished  mechanically 
before  use.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  doing  the  work 
with  apparatus  long  available  and  the  cost  is  low. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  done  extensively. 

These  two  points  can  only  be  solved  by  the  railroads. 

The  quality  of  every  wheel  made  can  be  thoroughly 
established  by  the  maker  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
by  simple  tests  at  the  various  stages.  Under  the  present 
price  restriction,  established  by  M.  C.  B.  price  limits, 
this  has  not  been  done.  Such  practice  has  been  pub- 
lished in  all  details  as  well  as  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  wheels  so  made  have  been  used  in  the 
heaviest  service  with  no  breakage. 

But  the  makers  must  receive  a  price  that  will  provide 
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for  such  manufacturing  practice  and  heretofore  they 
have  not  had  it.  The  increase  over  the  present  M.  C.  B. 
price  will  not  be  great  and  it  is  entirely  practicable 
to  decide  that  point  by  proper  investigation. 

But  in  the  past  when  such  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed the  wheel  makers  have  found  that  more  expen- 
sive practice  was  called  for  when  explained,  with  no 
increase  in  the  M.  C.  B.  price  to  cover  the  cost,  and  that 
has  made  present  producers  slow  to  accept  the  higher 
costs. 

The  general  situation  that  confronts  practical  rail- 
road officials  has  been  equally  difficult.  They  do  not 
determine  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  materials  and  at 
most  can  only  submit  specifications  for  what  is  re- 
quired. The  fact  as  to  car  wheels  for  freight  service 
that  has  had  most  to  do  with  present  price  conditions 
is  that  by  far  the  greatest  use  of  wheels  is  for  re- 
newals under  foreign  cars  that  are  merely  passing  over 
the  lines  in  transit.    The  M.  C.  B.  price  limits  the  charge 


that  can  be  made,  as  stated,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  that  $7..50  plus  a  like  weight  of  scrap  wheels 
does  not  admit  of  production  of  33-in.  standard  wheels 
that  weigh  750  lb.  without  the  use  of  the  scrap  wheels, 
regardless  of  quality. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  creation  of 
better  conditions  except  the  securing  of  action  to  that 
end.  If  a  few  leading  lines  started  action,  others  would 
be  sure  to  follow  and  there  is  one  reason  why  it  must 
be  taken  sooner  or  later. 

The  total  production  of  chilled  wheels,  covering  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  wheels  used,  does  not  exceed  5,000,000 
per  year.  At  the  M.  C.  B.  price  the  total  cost  is  ¥37,- 
500,000. 

If  the  total  cost  of  all  accidents  in  1919  was  $106,- 
000,000,  with  chilled  wheel  failures  a  leading  item,  it 
is  evident  that  the  annual  cost  of  such  failures  must 
approach  the  total  cost  of  all  such  wheels  used  both 
for  new  car  construction  and  for  all  renewals. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  BUYERS 

Self-Sufficiency  of  the  Egoist  and  Futility  of  the 
Rubber  Stamp  Type 

BY  JOHN  J.  RALPH 

AS  the  human  element  can  never  be  neglected,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  when  studying  a  selling  situation. 
The  times  of  stress  showed  these  up  beautifully.  Every 
type  of  man  re-acted  to  them  in  a  different  way,  but 
there  were  a  few  types  which  stood  out  clearly. 

The  quality  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  was  present 
in  practically  all  men.  This  quality  is  ordinarily  rated 
high  and  sought  for.  The  stress  showed  that  prac- 
tically all  men  have  unlimited  reserves  which  have  not 
been  tapped. 

The  Egoist 

He  is  the  man  who,  because  he  is  he,  is  confident 
of  the  impossibility  of  his  making  error  in  judgment 
or  calculation.  Time  after  time  this  may  be  dis- 
proved, but  there  is  the  stock  reply:  "You  cannot 
make  omelettes  without  cracking  eggs." 

Having  gone  through  a  problem,  there  was  no  other 
solution  possible  than  his,  for  HE  had  worked  it  out. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  error  having  been  made, 
particularly  within  the  sphere  of  his  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  opposition  could  have  but  one  meaning — 
personal  animus.  For  that  there  was  but  one  cure — 
removal  of  the  opposition;  for  only  in  that  way  could 
the  path  of  progress  be  smoothed. 

This  is  the  man  who  gave  verbal  orders  for  ma- 
chinery, who  performed  his  calculations  on  scraps  of 
paper  and  confidently  assured  us  that  detailed  plan- 
ning work  was  unnecessary,  for  he  had  already  gone 
over  the  problem  and  it  was  solved. 

With  No  Sense  of  Proportion 

He  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  on  an  order 
for  $25  worth  of  supplies  as  he  did  on  the  purchase  of 
100  machines  at  $1,000  each,  and  demanded  the  same 
kind  of  formality  for  each  requisition.  He  was  as 
quick  to  give  attention  to  the  order  for  hinges  for  the 
alley  door  as  he  was  to  the  requisition  for  a  broken 
gear  for  the  broken-down  machine. 

He  was  the  man  who  was  as  insistent  on  immediate 
delivery  of  material,  when  he  already  had  four  months' 
supply  on  hand,  as  he  was  for  the  material  that  had 
to  come  by  motor  truck  because  operations  could  not 
proceed  without  it. 

With  a  factory  full  of  idle  machines  he  was  as  in- 
sistent on  the  delivery  of  the  final  shipment  in  ac- 
cordance with  contract,  when  some  other  plant  could 
use  them  immediately,  as  he  was  in  pressing  for 
the  machine  someone  had  forgotten  to  order,  that 
should  have  been  installed  a  month  before. 

A  Lack  of  Sense  of  Value 
This  is  the  man  who  can  see  the  value  in  anything  up 
to,  say,  $1,000  and  insists  on  the  most  meticulous  care 


in  investigating  such  a  proposition.  When  the  amount 
soars  into  the  upper  thousands,  however,  he  cannot 
realize  that  here  also  he  is  talking  of  money  and  that 
each  dollar  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  when 
the    purchase   is   for   $25    only. 

Such  is  the  man  who  views  the  murder  of  one  man 
with  horror,  but  reads  of  the  deaths  of  thousands  in 
battle  with  equanimity.  It  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon. 
Most  of  us  know  the  executive  who  can  be  approached 
with  fear  and  trembling  when  a  few  small  tools  are 
needed,  but  who  listens  readily  to  the  proposal  to  in- 
stall a  machine  costing  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars. 

We  also  have  with  us  the  man  of  wealth  who,  on 
the  same  day,  buys  a  motor  car  at  $7,000  and  begrudges 
himself  a  decent  pocket  knife  at  $1.50.  There  seems 
to  be  a  total  inability  to  grasp  the  mental  concept  of 
many  dollars  con.si.sting  of  a  series  of  single  dollars. 
One  of  the  tests  of  mental  development  is  the  number 
to  which  the  individual  can  count.  Perhaps  this  is  sim- 
ply another  phase  of  the  phenomenon  of  lack  of  a  sense 
of  proportion. 

There  must  also  be  counted  in  the  delusion  of 
grandeur.  The  feeling  that  one  has  just  signed  a  con- 
tract for  a  quarter  of  a  million  can  never  be  usual  to 
the  ordinary  man.  The  transaction  has  a  glamor  that 
often  prevents  the  close  intimate  study  the  smaller 
transactions  get. 

The  Rubber  Stamp 

Feeling  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  purchasing, 
knowing  that  he  is  employed  more  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  for  his  purchasing  ability,  the  quite  different  rub- 
ber stamp  type  of  man  permits  laxities  in  system  which 
leave  him  entirely  up  in  the  air.  He  is  continually  re- 
ceiving bills  of  lading  for  material  he  never  knew  had 
been  ordered.  He  is  continually  called  on  to  expedite 
goods  he  was  assured  had  been  ordered  and  delivery 
promised. 

He  has  not  even  self  respect  enough  to  throw  up  his 
job  when  his  province  is  cut  into  by  every  "Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry"  in  the  organization.  To  be  sure,  responsi- 
bility is  not  his,  for  he  and  the  organization  can  but 
reproduce  the  lack  of  ability  and  knowledge  of  those  in 
authority. 


Automobile  Production  Still  Heavy 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  a 
production  in  October  of  217,098  passenger  cars  and 
21,416  trucks,  a  total  of  238,514.  This  exceeds  Septem- 
ber by  about  15  per  cent  under  each  heading,  due  in 
part  to  the  closing  of  the  Ford  plants  in  September. 
The  figures  compare  with  134,734  cars  and  12.813  trucks 
in  October,  1921. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year,  production  of 
passenger  cars  has  reached  1,914,000  while  trucks  have 
exceeded  200,000.  October  is  the  seventh  successive 
month  with  a  total  production  of  more  than  200,000 
vehicles. 


Easier  Conditions  on  the  Railroads 

Open  Top  Cars  Released  for  Coke  Shipments — Loading  of 

Revenue  Freight  the  Heaviest  in  History  of 

American  Railroads 


Washington,  Nov.  28. — Easier  transportation  con- 
ditions are  reflected  by  recent  developments.  Following 
the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
week  before  last,  releasing  open  top  equipment  on  all 
lines  south  of  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  e.xcept  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  to  all  classes  of  shippers,  regardless 
of  the  height  of  the  car,  the  commission  last  Thursday 
announced  an  amendment  to  car  service  order  No. 
25,  effective  last  Saturday  midnight,  releasing  open 
top  equipment  with  sides  48  in.  or  less  for  shipments 
of  all  character  of  coke.  The  office  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Distributor  will  be  closed  on  Jan.  1.  Federal  Fuel 
Distributor  Spens  had  prepared  to  relinquish  his  duties 
on  Dec.  1,  but  will  continue  until  New  Year's  at  the 
request  of  President  Harding.  The  president,  while 
realizing  that  danger  of  a  famine  in  the  bituminous 
coal  situation  has  passed,  desires  that  every  precaution 
be  taken  against  any  serious  shortage  arising  through 
too  miscellaneous  distribution  and  it  is  also  understood 
that  he  feels  the  anthracite  situation  still  requires  care- 
ful supervision.  The  lake  shipping  season  is  virtually 
at  an  end,  which  means  that  coal  shipments  which  here- 
tofore have  been  going  to  the  Northwest,  can  now  be 
diverted  to  industrial  and  other  consumers  in  greater 
quantities  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  addition 
to  these  indications  of  improved  transportation  condi- 
tions, coal  production  is  at  a  high  point  and  there  is  a 
growing  supply  of  cars  and  locomotives  due  to  those 
that  have  been  repaired  and  put  into  service  and  the 
delivery  of  new  cars  and  locomotives. 

Feeling  of  Relief 

While  it  is  recognized  that  cold  weather,  with  its 
hampering  influence  on  transportation,  is  at  hand,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  general ,  relief  over  developments.  The 
order  of  the  commission  i-eleasing  open  top  equipment 
up  to  48  in.  for  the  coke  trade,  will  release  several 
thousand  cars  and  allow  blast  furnaces  to  build  up 
reserves.  Heretofore  shipments  of  coke  for  industrial 
purposes  have  been  confined  to  regular  coke  racks  and 
any  ears  that  might  be  provided  that  did  not  have 
sides  exceeding  42  in.  in  height. 

Other  Regulations  Removed 

Another  evidence  that  the  coal  situation  is  easier 
was  the  action  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Distributor  last 
Friday  in  revoking  regulations,  effective  Dec.  1,  requir- 
ing bituminous  coal  operators  to  furnish  the  Federal 
Fuel  Distributor  with  daily  statements  as  to  coal  load- 
ings, prices  obtained  for  coal  and  destinations  to  which 
coal  is  shipped.  These  regulations  were  promulgated 
on  Sept.  27  and  28  and  Oct.  4,  and  required  that  daily 
reports  of  coal  shipments  in  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  be  transmitted  to  the  15  naval  officers 
acting  as  district  representatives  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Distributor.  Operators  in  trans-Mississippi  territory 
were  required  to  make  their  reports  directly  to  the 
Federal  Fuel  Distributor  except  in  the  case  of  operators 
in  Iowa,  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 

Rolling  Stock  Installed 

Reports  received  by  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  show  that  new  raOroad 
owned  equipment  installed  and  on  order  by  the  railroads, 
up  to  Nov.  1,  1922,  made  an  increase  of  47,802  cars  over 

1921.  Locomotives   installed   from  Jan.   1   to   Nov.    1, 

1922,  totaled  866;  those  on  order  Nov.  1  amounted  to 
1232.  This  represented  a  total  of  2098  installed  and  on 
order  as  against  1382  installed  in  1921. 

Freight  cars  installed  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  1,  1922, 
totaled   54,774,  the   principal   type  of  equipment  being 


box  cars,  19,352  and  coal  cars,  26,812.  Cars  on  order 
Nov.  1  totaled  62,464,  of  which  30,844  were  box  cars 
and  22,571  were  coal  cars.  The  total  installed  and  on 
order  therefore,  up  to  Nov.  1,  was  117,238,  as  com- 
pared with  48,737,  installed  in  1921,  during  which  year 
the  total  cars  ordered  and  installed  was  69,436. 

Rapid  Repairing 

The  railroads  repaired  and  turned  out  of  their  shops 
during  the  period  from  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  1,  1922,  the 
largest  number  of  locomotives  for  any  semi-monthly 
period  in  approximately  the  last  two  years.  During 
that  semi-monthly  period  13,490  locomotives  were  re- 
paired. This  also  exceeded  by  2086  the  number  turned 
out  of  the  shops  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  15  last.  Locomo 
tives  in  need  of  repair  on  Nov.  1  totaled  18,366,  or  28.5 
per  cent  of  the  number  on  line.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  865  since  Oct.  15,  at  which  time  19,231,  or  29.8  per 
cent  were  in  need  of  repairs.  Of  the  total  number  on 
Nov.  1,  last,  15,101  were  in  need  of  repairs  requiring 
more  than  24  hours.  This  was  a  decrease  since  Oct. 
15  of  834  locomotives  in  the  number  needing  heaver 
repairs.  The  remaining  3265  represented  locomotives 
in  need  of  light  repairs,  which  was  a  decrease  of  31 
within  the  same  period.  Reports  filed  by  the  carriers 
show  that  on  Nov.  1  the  railroads  had  46,096  serviceable 
locomotives,  an  increase  of  909  over  the  number  on 
Oct.  15. 

On  Nov.  15  the  shortage  of  cars  totaled  158,236  as 
compared  with  174,498  on  Nov.  8.  The  shortage  of  box 
cars  was  82,523,  of  coal  cars,  42,827  and  of  coke  cars 
270.  The  surplus  on  Nov.  15  was  4945  cars,  of  which 
669  were  box  and  2086  were  coal  cars. 

Heavy  Loading 

The  car  service  division,  in  its  report  last  Thursday, 
said  that  loading  of  revenue  freight  continues  to  be 
the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  American  railroads. 

For  the  week  which  ended  on  Nov.  11  loading 
totaled  953,909  cars,  which  is  an  increase  of  198,132 
cars  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
and  an  increase  of  26,323  cars  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1920.  The  total,  however,  was  a 
decrease  of  40,918  cars  compared  with  the  preceding 
week  due  to  election  day  and  the  observance  of 
armistice  day  throughout  the  country,  both  of  which 
took  place  during  the  week  of  Nov.  11.  Coal  loading 
totaled  188,312  cars.  While  this  was  a  decrease  of 
5765  cars  below  the  week  before,  it  was  an  increase 
of  33,462  cars  above  the  same  week  last  year,  but  a 
decrease  of  34,562  under  the  same  week  in  1920.  Coke 
loading  totaled  12,273  cars,  632  above  the  week  before. 
Compared  with  the  same  week  last  year,  this  was  an 
increase  of  5896  cars,  but  a  decrease  of  2837  cars  com- 
pared with  the  same  week  two  years  ago.  Ore  loading 
totaled  39,383  cars,  which  was  a  decrease  of  7603  cars 
below  the  week  before.  Compared  with  the  same  week 
last  year,  however,  this  was  an  increase  of  30,648,  but 
a  decrease  of  10,300  under  1920. 


Shipments  by  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation, 
Greenfield,  Mass.  during  October  were  66  per  cent 
greater  than  those  for  the  same  month  last  year,  while 
the  comparative  gain  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  was  24  per  cent. 


The  labor  barometer  of  the  Employers'  Association 
of  Detroit  shows  a  net  increase  of  3045  men  for  the 
week  ending  Nov.  14.  The  total  working  force  of  the 
79  firms  reporting  is  now  178,778. 
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NEW  CLAIRE  FURNACE 

Example  of  Modern  Standard  Blast  Fur- 
nace Practice,  But  Unusual  Methods 
of  Disposing  of  Slag 

BY  GEORGE  F.  TEGAN* 


ANOTHER  hand-filled  blast  furnace  has 
passed.      The   Claire   furnace,    Sharps- 
ville,  Pa.,  owned  by  Reliance  Coke  &  Fur- 


nace Co.,  Pittsburgh,  built  in  1888,  is  no  more.  In  its 
stead  stands  a  new  furnace,  modern  in  every  respect, 
which  was  blown  in  Nov.  23.  It  has  a  rated  capacity 
of  500  tons  of  iron  daily  and  it  will  produce  this  ton- 
nage at  no  greater  labor  cost  than  the  old  stack,  which 
turned  out  half  that  quantity.  The  new  furnace  is  the 
successor  of  one  of  the  first  pig-iron  making  units  built 
in  the  Shenango  Valley,  an  iron  furnace,  known  as 
Mt.  Hickory,  constructed  a  few  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Civil  War  by  Scott  &  Pierce.  Later  a 
second  furnace  of  the  same  type  was  built  and  both 
were  operated  until  1887,  when  they  were  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  the  first  Claire  furnace. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  furnaces  with 
the  later  ones.  They  were  45  ft.  high  with  a  hearth 
6  ft.  in  diameter  and  a  bosh  of  10  ft.  in  diameter. 
They  were  open-top  stacks,  hand-filled  and  served  by 
an  elevator  which  moved  up  and  down  by  water  bal- 
ance. Only  hard  Lake  Superior  ores  were  available 
in  those  days;  the  blast  was  2\'^  lb.  to  5  lb.  pressure 
and  pyrometers  not  then  being  known,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  iron  was  largely  guess  work.  The  common 
method  was  to  hold  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  against  a 
tuyere  cap  and  count  until  the  pipe  melted,  the  heat 
being  gaged  by  the  count.  These  furnaces  each  pro- 
duced about  17.')  tons  of  pig  iron  a  week. 

The  first  Claire  furnace  was  a  long  step  forward 
in  blast  furnace  construction  by  comparison  with  the 
Mt.  Hickory  stacks  and  was  able  in  a  day  and  a  half 
to, make  as  much  pig  iron  as  the  two  old  stacks  cast 
in  a  week.  It  had  a  stack  75  ft.  high  and  a  diameter 
at  the  hearth  of  11  ft.  and  at  the  bosh  of  15  ft.  6  in. 
Four  stoves  arranged  in  a  square  furnished  the  hot 
blast.  A  hand-filled  furnace,  and  possible  to  run 
profitably  in  recent  years  only  during  periods  of  high 
prices,  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  in  time  give 
place  to  one  capable  of  economical  operation.  The  cost 
of  making  iron  in  the  new  furnace  may  run  high,  but 
this  will  be  due  to  the  prices  of  raw  materials  rather 
than  to  furnace  performance. 

The  latest  Claire  furnace  is  a  thoroughly  modern 
unit   and   yet    in   its   construction    there   has   been    no 
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important  deviation  from  what  to-day  is  regarded  as 
"standard  practice"  in  blast  furnace  building.  In  other 
words,  the  company  has  put  up  a  furnace  which,  while 
embodying  most  of  the  modern  contrivances,  appli- 
ances and  designs,  does  not  contain  any  innovations. 
No  claim  is  made  that  the  furnace  differs  essentially 
from  those  which  have  been  built  in  the  past  few 
years. 

The  stack  is  87  ft.  high  with  a  diameter  at  the 
hearth  of  16  ft.  3  in.,  and  at  the  bosh  of  20  ft.  The 
bosh  is  built  at  an  agle  of  80  deg.,  the  idea  of  this 
steep  pitch  being  that  the  yield  of  iron  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  metal  will  drop  faster 
and  with  less  resistance  than  with  walls  pitched  at 
a  slighter  degree.  In  the  old  furnace  the  bosh  was 
pitched  at  75  deg.  The  stoves,  three  in  number,  are 
100  ft.  high,  22  ft.  in  diameter,  of  the  two-pass  side 
combustion  type,  built  in  a  row.  The  chimney  for 
carrying  off  the  stove  gases  is  of  concrete,  lined  to 
its  full  height  with  radial  fire  brick.  The  chimney  rears 
200  ft.  from  the  foundation  level  and  is  7  ft.  inside 
diameter  at  the  top.  Checker  work  in  the  stoves  is 
4'/2  in.  square  with  3-in.  walls.  The  old  stoves  had 
large  checkers  with  brick  of  varying  sizes,  the  four 
stoves  containing  less  heating  surface  than  one  of  the 
new  ones. 

The  furnace  is  served  by  a  double-track  cantilever 
skip  bridge,  the  feature  of  which  is  that  its  weight 
is  upon  its  own  foundations  rather  than  upon  the 
stack.  Wood  bins  for  coke,  ore  and  stone  have  been 
replaced  by  steel  ones.  Coke  breeze  is  carried  by  a 
steam  jet  ash  conveyor  from  a  hopper  under  the  screens 
to  a  bin  located  above  the  railroad  ti'ack.  The  same 
track  serves  the  dust  catcher.  Flue  dust  is  stored  and 
will  be  sintered  later. 

The  furnace  has  a  Brassert  gas  washer  in  con- 
nection with  which  is  a  gas  drier.  There  are  four 
uptakes,  from  which  branch  the  downcomers,  the  latter 
converging  into  a  single  one  going  into  the  dust  catcher. 
The  furnace  has  the  regular  double-bell  top,  operated 
by  the  skip  operator  who  also  operates  the  coke  bin 
gates.  The  stack  is  of  heavy  construction,  the  shell 
being  of  1-in.  steel  plate. 

To  take  care  of  the  greater  power  demands  of 
the  new  furnace,  the  company  has  installed  two  new 
boilers  of  500  hp.  each  and  150-kw.  motor  generator 
set.  The  storage  yard  contains  space  for  100,000  tons 
of  ore.  This  yard  and  the  bins  are  served  by  a  3-track 
steel  trustle,  two  tracks  running  over  the  bins  and  the 


The  Bins  Are  of  Heavy  Steel  Construction.     The  view   is  of 
the  ore  bins 
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Stack   Has  a   Hearth    Diameter   of   16   ft 


and   a   Bosh  Angle  of  80  Deg. 


other  over  the  storage  yard.  The  company  now  em- 
ploys locomotive  cranes  for  loading  the  bins  froni  the 
storag-e  pile,  but  for  this  purpose  other  arrangements 
will  be  made  in  the  future.  The  new  furnace  having 
been  built  where  the  old  stack  stood,  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  cast  house.  The  old  one, 
equipped  with  a  single-strand  casting  machine,  will 
be  used. 

Disposal  of  the  slag  is  one  activity  in  which  the 
company  departed  from  the  beaten  paths.  The  slag 
is  granulated  in  the  usual  fashion  of  playing  a  stream 
of  water  upon  it  as  it  leaves  the  runners  going  into 
the  pit. 

It  then  is  received  into  a  hopper  on  the  suction 
pipes  of  low-speed  centrifugal  pumps,  and  conveyed  as 
a  sludge  under  the  Shenango  River  in  8-in.  pipe  lines 
to  a  storage  space  back  of  a  hill  opposite  the  plant 
property,  a   distance  of   1.500  ft.     This  means   of  slag 


disposal  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  because 
the  more  common  practice  of  other  furnace  operators 
in  the  district  is  to  "waste"  the  slag  or  to  give  it  to 
the  slag-crushing  plants.  There  is  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  method  employed  by  the  Reliance  Coke  & 
Furnace  Co.,  but  it  is  not  as  costly  as  the  charge  of 
69c.  a  ton  now  imposed  by  the  railroads  for  "wasting" 
the  slag. 

The  company  has  built  a  new  pump  house  of  con- 
crete, equipped  with  two  6,000,000-gal.  steam  turbine- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps.  The  water  passes  through 
three  screens,  bar,  mesh  and  perforated  plate,  before 
being  used.  The  building  contains  a  water  chamber 
5  ft.  below  the  normal  level  of  the  river  for  the  suc- 
tion pipes,  partitioned  off,  so  that  one  section  can  be 
cleaned  while  the  other  is  in  use.  Freyn,  Brassert  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  handled  the  engineering  details  of  the 
new  construction. 


Farm  Implement  Outlook  Improved 

That  advances  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  may 
close  up  much  of  the  gap  between  what  the  farmer 
gets  for  what  he  sells  and  what  he  pays  for  what  he 
buys  was  pointed  out  in  addresses  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Tractor  and  Thresher  Department  of  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  held 
in  Chicago  Nov.  16  and  17. 

"The  year  which  is  just  closing  will  write  some 
more  red  ink  history  into  many  of  our  balance  sheets," 
said  F.  R.  Todd,  vice-president.  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline, 
111.,  in  an  address  on  the  Outlook  for  the  Farm  Equip- 
ment Industry.  "The  year  1923  seems  to  hold  better 
things  in  prospect.  A  month  ago  I  felt  that  while 
1923  would  be  a  much  more  favorable  year  than  either 
of  the  two  that  have  gone  before,  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  a  profitable  one.  The  developments  of  the  last  30 
days,  particularly  in  the  increasing  prices  of  farm 
products,  have  to  my  mind  improved  the  outlook,  and 
I  think  there  are  now  possibilities  that  the  year  1923 
may  cover  the  turning  point  when  red  ink  figures  in 
our  balance  sheets  will  give  place  to  black.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  will  be  the  case  if  farm  products  will 
advance  so  as  to  cover  any  increase  in  implement  prices 
that  may  be  made  necessary  by  our  growing  costs. 

"The  figures  of  Sept.  1,  indicated  that  the  prices 
of  farm  products  were  approximately  31  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  level.  Price  advances  during  the  month  of 
September  carried  this  level  to  33  per  cent  above  1914. 
While  the  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  October, 
farm  products  generally  went  steadily  up  during  that 
month,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  level  is  from 
34  to  35  per  cent  above  pre-war.  If  all  of  the  farmers' 
purchases  in  the  farm  equipment  line  were  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  present  level  of  prices,  the  result 


would  probably  show  a  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  35 
per  cent  above  pre-war.  This  means  that  in  terms  of 
implements  the  farmer's  purchasing  power  has  been 
substantially  re-established." 


Wai  Sell  Gun  Plant 

Washington,  Nov.  28. — The  office  of  the  Director  of 
Sales,  War  Department,  announces  that  the  Symington 
gun  plant,  Seventy-fourth  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue, 
Chicago,  will  be  auctioned  on  the  premises  at  2:30 
p.  m.,  Dec.  2.  The  plant  covers  47.4  acres  and  has  a 
forge  shop,  cooling  room,  machine  shop,  a  poTver  build- 
ing and  two  other  steel  structures.  The  equipment 
among  other  things  includes  seven  10-ton  Chesapeake 
cranes;  four  25-ton  Chesapeake  cranes;  four  10-ton 
Shepard  cranes;  three  20-ton  Milwaukee  cranes;  and 
one  five-ton  Shepard  crane. 


The  working  force  at  the  Government  armory  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  reduced  to  290,  and  pre- 
sumably will  remain  on  that  basis  until  June  30,  next, 
at  least.  The  pre-war  peace-time  was  about  600.  The 
metal  working  departments  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Hill  to  the  Watershops  plant,  leaving  the  wood- 
working, heat  treating,  case  hardening,  cleaning,  re- 
pairing and  assembling  departments  at  the  Hill  shops. 


The  relining  of  a  hot  blast  stove  of  the  Norton  Iron 
Works  at  Ashland.  Ky.,  and  the  installation  of  a  pig 
casting  machine  at  the  Belfont  Iron  Works  Co.,  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  are  among  added  blast  furnace  plant  con- 
struction work,  both  of  these  improvements  to  be  done 
by  Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co..  Chicago. 
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Bag  Holder  Saves  Labor 

Many  manufacturers  of  fittings,  sprinkler  heads 
ind  other  small  metal  products,  ship  in  bags  rather 
than  boxes.  In  count- 
ing parts,  as  they 
are  thrown  into  the 
bags,  one  laborer 
handles  the  parts 
and  counts  them, 
and  generally  it  has 
been  found  neces- 
sary for  another 
laborer  to  hold  the 
bag  open  to  receive 
them,  even  when 
weighing  is'  de- 
pended on  for  get- 
ting a  count. 

To  save  the  time 
of  one  of  these 
laborers  on  this 
work,  the  Malleable 
Iron  Fittings  Co., 
Branford,  Conn.,  de- 
veloped for  its  own 
The  Stand  Holds  the  Bag  Open  While  ^gg  ^j,j  jjgg  ^q^  p^^ 
Being  Filled  ^^  ^j,g  market  a  bag 

lolding  stand.  This  consists  essentially  of  two  semi- 
:ircular  castings  of  different  sizes,  connected  by  three 
jtandards. 

In  each  of  the  two  castings  are  three  renewable 
pins  for  holding  the  bag  upright  and  open,  so  that  ma- 
:erial  can  be  readily  dropped  into  it.  It  will  be  noted 
■,hat  the  device  will  accommodate  different  sizes  of 
oags.  Small  bags  are  held  with  one  end  of  the  stand 
ip  and  larger  bags  with  the  other  end  up. 


ucts  Co.  A.  E.  Ashburner,  American  Multigraph 
Sales  Co.,  is  vice-chairman,  and  C.  J.  Warren,  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Co.,  executive  chairman. 


.Vational    Foreign    Trade    Council    Organizes 
Trade  Adviser  Service 

The  organization  of  a  trade  adviser  service  to  act 
.hroughout  the  year  as  a  medium  for  the  interchange 
)f  experience  on  foreign  trade  problems  is  announced 
>y  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  India  House, 
Sew  York.  "This  service,"  says  O.  K.  Davis,  secre- 
•.ary  of  the  council,  "is  intended  to  provide  foreign 
•.raders  with  a  confidential  answer  to  those  intimate, 
personal,  or  unusual  problems  which  cannot  be  han- 
lled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  through  existing  gov- 
irnmental  or  private  agencies.  It  will  be  of  very  prac- 
',ical  assistance  to  foreign  traders  in  improving  the 
".echnique  of  export  organization,  sales  methods,  for- 
eign advertising,  commercial  credits,  traffic  manage- 
nent  and  other  similar  practical  matters. 

"Mere  than  a  hundred  leading  foreign  trade  execu- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
lines  of  industry  have  ag^reed  to  co-operate  in  this  work, 
and  to  draw  upon  their  own  successful  experience  to 
*ielp  other  foreign  traders  solve  their  problems. 

"The  trade  adviser  service  of  the  foreign  trade 
jouncil  will  enable  the  manufacturer  entering  the  ex- 
port field  to  obtain  invaluable  advice  from  those  of 
more  mature  experience.  It  will  also  provide  the  ex- 
perienced manufacture  with  an  opportunity  to  check 
■jp  his  policies  and  methods  with  those  of  others  equally 
jr  perhaps  even  more  experienced  in  the  same  field. 
This  advisory  service  is  rendered  without  obligation  to 
•.he  inquirer  and  without  remuneration  to  the  adviser, 
!olely  with  the  bigger  and  broader  point  in  view  of 
assisting  in  the  development  of  American  foreign 
trade. 

"To  secure  the  benefits  of  this  service,  the  inquirer 
should  submit  his  problem  in  writing  to  the  trade  ad- 
riser  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
I  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  giving  sufficient  details 
and  background  to  enable  the  advisers  to  visualize  the 
problem  in  full.  The  inquiry  will  then  be  considered 
from  all  angles,  and  the  reply  will  contain  a  digest  of 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  brains  in  American  for- 
eign trade." 

The  general  chairman  of  the  trade  adviser  service 
is  E.  P.  Thomas,  president  United  States  Steel  Prod- 


Multi-Production  Lubricator  Attaclunent 

A  multi-production  lubricator  for  distributing  tool 
and  work  cooling  compound  to  tools  and  cutters  on 
screw  machines,  milling  and  other  machines  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Borgeson  Tool  &  Machine 
Co..  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is  intended  to  permit 
of  increasing  production  and  reduced  tool  and  cutter 
expense  by  providing  adequate  cooling  lubrication. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  device  as 
attached  to  a  milling  machine.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
threaded  attachment  plug  and  slotted  distributing  tube 
upon  which  the  nozzles  are  mounted.  The  nozzles  are 
held  in  a  firm  position  on  the  distributing  tube  by 
spring  tension,  and  each  nozzle  may  be  adjusted  read- 
ily to  the  open  or  closed  position  without  changing  the 
others. 

The  distributing  tube  has  elongated  slots  cut  in  the 
side,  which  register  with  the  holes  in  the  nozzles  when 
in   the   open   or  feeding   position.     The   length    of   the 


Miilti-Produotion    Lubriciitur    in    I'sc-    on    a   Milling    Machine. 

The  nozzles  are  held  in  position  on  the  distributing  tube  by 

spring  tension 

slots  permits  a  wide  range  of  adjustment  in  the  open 
position.  The  attachment  plug  is  threaded  to  standard 
pipe  sizes,  those  for  use  on  Jones  &  Lamson  machines 
being  threaded  with  the  special  thread  required. 

The  spouts  fit  the  taper  on  the  distributing  nozzle, 
and  may  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  for  directing  the 
flow  of  cooling  compound  to  the  exact  cutting  edge 
of  the  tool.  Various  lengths  of  spouts,  to  suit  require- 
ments, are  available.  The  swivel  joints  are  made 
either  single  or  double,  permitting  the  distributers  to 
be  located  readily  in  any  position.  They  have  large 
ground  friction  surfaces,  and  are  said  not  to  leak  or 
jar  from  position  when  in  use. 


The  West  Penn  Power  Co.  has  ordered  two  30,000 
kw.  turbine  generators  with  surface  condensers  for  its 
Springdale,  Pa.,  plant  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  The  new  units  are  3-phase,  60-cycle,  12.000 
volt,  single  cylinder,  to  operate  with  300-lb.  steam  pres- 
sure at  turbine,  250  deg.  superheat,  and  29-in.  vacuum. 
Each  generator  will  be  served  by  a  55,000  sq.  ft.  con- 
denser, equipped  with  two  35,000  g.p.m.  circulators, 
driven  by  300  hp.  C.  W.  motors;  two  full  capacity  con- 
densate pumps,  a  LeBlanc  air  pump  and  air  ejectors. 


Problems  of  the  Macliiiie  Tool  Industry 

Some  Grow  Out  of  the  Relations  of  Dealers  and  Manufacturers 

— What  Is  Sold  Is  Production,  Not  Pounds  of  Cast 

Iron — Cost  Does  Not  Make  Value 

BY  ERNEST  F.  DU  BRULf 


AN  essential  fact  of  economic  society  is  that  each 
producer  must  hunt  his  demand  to  make  his  living. 
The  machine  tool  builder  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  his  success  depends  on  the  kind  of  sales  outlets 
he  has  for  his  goods.  No  matter  how  good  a  machine 
he  makes,  it  will  not  sell  itself.  He  must  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  prospective  users.  Advertising  at 
best  can  only  attract  attention  and  perhaps  arouse 
the  interest  of  a  prospective  purchaser;  but  the  sales 
of  machine  tools  must  be  made  in  the  end  by  personal 
contact. 

Years  ago  most  machine  sales  were  made  through 
dealers;  but  in  the  last  few  years  some  builders  that 
were  large  enough  to  undertake  the  problem  of  direct 
selling  have  taken  over  the  more  concentrated  territory 
for  their  own  direct  sales  organization.  Such  changes 
do  not  come  about  as  a  result  of  mere  caprice  or  notion, 
so  it  is  well  for  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer 
to  consider  carefully  the  reasons  for  this  change. 

Machines  are  not  built  to  be  sold  to  dealers,  and 
the  economic  process  is  not  complete  until  they  reach 
the  users'  hands.  For  the  greater  number  of  machine 
tool  builders  the  dealer  is  still  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  real  market,  the  users.  Both  being  mutual 
participants,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  the  machine  tool 
builder  and  the  dealer  to  study  the  selling  problems  of 
the  industry  so  as  to  perform  their  respective  economic 
functions  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Co-operation  of  Dealer  and  Manufacturer 

If  a  manufacturer  does  not  give  the  dealer  the  co- 
operation that  the  circumstances  fairly  demand,  the 
dealer  will  seek  to  represent  a  manufacturer  who  can 
and  will  give  him  the  proper  co-operation.  If  the 
dealer  is  responsible  for  some  vital  deficiency,  the 
manufacturer,  for  his  own  self-preservation,  must  find 
another  dealer  or  join  with  a  group  of  manufacturers 
properly  to  reach  the  market  that  the  dealer  is  neg- 
lecting, or  start  his  own  direct  selling  force.  On  the 
ba.sis  of  those  fundamentals  it  is  well  to  have  both 
elements,  dealers  and  manufacturers,  carefully  consider 
their  joint  and  several  interests  to  bring  out  any  de- 
fects of  the  present  system  and  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  remedy  them.  The  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association  at  its  last  convention  recommended  to  the 
board  of  directors  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  dealers' 
association  in  all  matters  of  mutual  interest.  I  am 
very  glad  to  bring  that  message  to  this  organization. 

If  there  are  any  manufacturers  or  dealers  who  feel 
that  the  other's  interests  are  antagonistic  to  them 
those  men  are  short-sighted.     Such  men  do  not  realize 


•An  address  before  the  National  Supply  and  Machinery 
Dealers'  Association,  Pittsbursh.  Nov.  21.  1922. 

IGeneral  manager  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 


that  each  one  has  a  function  to  perform  in  seeking  ou. 
machine  tool  demand.  The  manufacturer,  of  course 
must  produce  machinery  of  quality,  up-to-date  in  de- 
sign, otherwise  he  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  thi 
more  efficient  machine.  Efficiency  of  a  machine  meant 
efficiency  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  devoted 
In  many  cases  a  machine  that  will  do  rough  work  ir 
rather  slow  time  is  efficient  for  its  purpose,  althougL 
in  other  cases  the  requirements  are  for  a  machine  ol 
very  rapid  and  accurate  productive  capacity. 

Sales  Problems  Never  So  Important 

In  a  spirit  of  analysis  of  the  conditions  governing 
the  machine  tool  business,  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Builders'  Association  had  round  table  discussions  that 
dealt  with  many  things.  The  vital  function  of  sales 
naturally  received  much  attention.  Never  before  havi 
sales  problems  been  so  important,  because  as  the  after- 
math of  the  war  the  machine  tool  industry  is  in  a  very 
deplorable  state.  The  hard  wallops  of  the  worst  de- 
pression ever  known  have  started  an  amount  of  think- 
ing that  must  lead  to  results.  If  the  dealers  are  tc 
do  a  proportionate  amount  of  work  along  the  line  oi 
their  interest  they  too  wrill  use  the  brains  the  Lore 
gave  them  to  work  out  some  of  these  selling  problems. 

If  men  do  not  think  clearly  to  work  out  safe  anc 
sane  policies,  their  businesses  will  not  produce  tht 
amount  of  income  that  they  can  have  out  of  thei? 
efforts.  Perhaps  their  businesses  will  go  under  the 
sheriff's  red  flag  and  they  will  lose  their  investmen' 
and  some  of  their  creditors'  money  besides. 

Machine  tool  builders'  ideas  of  the  law  of  supplj 
and  demand  have  been  entirely  too  vague  and  hazy 
Most  men  have  the  general  impression  that  the  lowei 
the  price,  the  wider  a  markfet  becomes  in  all  cases 
But  this  is  not  true  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times.  It  is 
mostly  true  only  as  to  goods  that  go  to  an  ultimate 
consumer.  Even  in  automobiles,  although  a  reductior 
of  $50  or  IGJ^  per  cent  might  increase  the  Ford  demanc 
25  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  $50  in  the  Rolls-Royce  price 
would  make  no  appreciable  difference.  Perhaps  a  re- 
duction of  167^  per  cent  of  the  Rolls-Royce  price  woulo 
not  increase  the  demand  for  the  Rolls-Royce  over  I 
per  cent. 

What  Makes  Machine  Tool  Demand 

To  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  affects  machine  tools  in  the  same  waj 
thart  it  does  the  Ford  automobile  has  been  absolutelj 
fatal  to  some  machine  tool  companies.  The  machim 
tool  has  no  demand  of  itself.  Its  demand  is  of  the 
nature  described  as  a  secondary  or  derived  demand. 
Its  demand  depends  on  the  demand  for  the  commodities 
which  the  machine  tool  produces.  When  that  demand  is 
satisfied  there  is  absolutely  no  demand  for  machim 
tools  at  any  price. 


^^ REATER  specialization  of  machines  and  greater  necessity  of  selling  production  efficiency 
Kjr  forecast  the  coming  of  the  sales  engineer  in  the  machine  tool  industry.  The  metal- 
working  industry  may  be  dangerously  subject  to  abuses  of  credit,  because  men  who  start  shops 
may  be  very  good  mechanics  but  very  poor  risks  as  busi^iess  men.  In  innumerable  cases  very 
fine  mechanics  tvere  so  wanting  in  business  capacity  that  they  simply  destroyed  capital.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  either  builders  of  machine  tools  or  dealers  to  finance  custmners  that 
bankers  cannot  afford  to  carry. 
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You  all  know  that  a  shop  full  of  idle  machinery 
with  no  prospect  of  using  additional  machinery  is  a 
very  poor  hunting  ground  for  orders.  No  price  short 
of  a  free  gift  would  induce  the  owner  of  such  a  shop 
to  clutter  himself  up  with  machine  tools  that  he  can- 
not use.  Eventually  the  same  condition  comes  to  the 
automobile  owner.  He  has  a  saturation  point  as  an 
individual. 

Demand  for  machine  tools  is  of  three  kinds.  One 
kind  is  due  to  wear-out  and  that  is  a  very  limited  de- 
mand, indeed,  because  physically  machine  tools  do  not 
wear  out  very  fast.  The  second  demand  is  due  to 
obsolescence,  caused  by  the  improvement  of  machine 
tool  design  and  construction,  whereby  a  given  machine 
tool  will  produce  more  work  with  the  same  muscle 
power  of  attendance,  the  same  space,  supervision,  and 
other  overhead.  The  third  class  is  expansion  demand, 
due  to  the  development  of  new  industries  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  old  ones  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 
But  whatever  the  motive  that  leads  a  buyer  to  invest 
in  a  machine  tool,  he  does  not  invest  unless  and  until 
he  needs  the  tool. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  machine  tool  industry 
and  all  its  participants  to  realize  that  fact,  because 
on  that  fact  must  be  based  a  price  policy  that  will 
produce  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  industry's  invest- 
ment of  time,  brains  and  capital.  That  return  must  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  industry  going  or  society  will 
find  itself  without  machine  tools  until  the  industry  will 
yield  a  satisfactory  return  to  its  participants. 

Cost  Does  Not  Determine  Value 

Another  economic  principle  that  all  participants 
in  this  industry  must  recognize  is  that  cost  does  not 
produce  value.  The  Socialist  soap-box  orator  says  that 
labor  produces  wealth;  the  manufacturer  or  merchant 
says  that  he  marks  up  goods  because  they  cost  him 
more.  But  he  hates  to  mark  them  down  because  they 
cost  him  less.  Business  men  and  salesmen  say  they 
ought  to  get  more  for  their  work  because  of  the  effort 
that  they  put  out  and  the  pain  and  anguish  of  putting 
it  out.  All  say  these  things  because  they  think  that  it 
is  cost  that  produces  value,  whether  that  cost  be  a 
money  cost  or  an  effort  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  cost  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  production  of  value.  The  maker  or  dis- 
tributer of  goods  has  nothing  to  say  about  value;  it 
is  the  user  of  the  goods  who  attaches  value  to  the 
goods.  It  is  the  business  of  the  fabricator  or  merchant 
to  produce  goods  to  which  the  buyer  will  attach  a 
value  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  to  get 
his  cost  as  much  below  that  valuation  as  he  can. 

It  is  also  his  business  to  know  how  high  a  value 
the  user  will  put  on  the  goods  and  how  near' to  that 
value  his  competitor  will  allow  him  to  make  his  asking 
price.  Patent  protection  gives  him  a  limited  monopoly 
for  a  given  length  of  time,  and  enables  his  price  to 
equal  the  buyer's  value,  if  he  is  salesman  enough  to  get 
it.  There  are  points  below  which  he  cannot  go  without 
losing  his  capital.  There  are  other  points  below  which 
he  should  not  go,  because  his  investment  could  be  more 
productive  in  other  lines.  There  are  other  points  above 
which  he  cannot  go,  because  to  do  so  invites  additional 
competition  to  come  in  and  whittle  down  his  return  to 
a  point  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  returns  of 
other  lines  of  business. 

The  machine  tool  builder  has  other  limits  to  a  high 
range  of  price.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  gouge  the 
user,  for  two  reasons:  First,  even  thoug'h  he  has  a 
tight  patent  monopoly  he  cannot  get  any  buyer  to  pay 
more  than  a  machine  is  worth  as  a  profit-making  asset. 
Second,  if  he  has  no  patent  and  even  though  all  com- 
petitors knew  very  accurately  the  maximum  price  that 
the  user  could  afford  to  pay  and  still  earn  a  profit,  by 
the  use  of  the  machine,  if  that  point  is  very  much 
above  the  point  that  measures  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
making  the  machine,  the  user  could  go  ahead  and  make 
a  machine  for  himself  in  his  own  shop.  So  to  sell  him, 
the  price  must  bo  below  this  point  of  disutility. 

The  Working  Price  Range 

Within  such  ranges  of  price  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry must  work.     It  simply  cannot  go  above  and  it 


loses  its  investment  through  bankruptcy  if  it  goes  be- 
low. 

That  economic  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sell- 
ing problem.  Every  one  of  you  has  met  the  buyer  who 
thinks  he  knows  all  about  how  little  or  how  much  a 
machine  tool  should  cost  and  who  sagely  weighs  his 
notion  of  cost  against  the  price,  and  calls  the  machine 
tool  builder  a  robber.  But  we  notice  that  wiseacres 
who  believe  in  that  folly  and  try  to  run  a  machine  tool 
shop  on  that  basis  do  not  stay  in  it  very  long.  Most 
of  the  men  using  that  argument  do  not  believe  their 
own  bunk,  but  they  are  smart  enough  to  make  the 
machine  tool  crowd  swallow  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  selling  forces  of  the  machine  tool  industry  have 
not  been  good  enough  salesmen  to  refuse  to  be  led 
astray  on  the  question  of  cost  of  machine  tools.  On 
that  account  they  have  let  themselves  be  jockeyed  out 
of  profits  that  the  economics  of  the  market  would  fairly 
and  decently  afford  them. 

Basing  prices  on  cost  does  not  work  both  ways  as 


rHE  dealer  would  do  better  not  to 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  actual 
worth  of  old  machines  and  work  to  edu- 
cate users  to  scrap  them.  In  other  cases 
the  dealer  has  taken  an  old  machine  in  at 
a  very  loiv  price  and  then  sold  it  at  a 
price  above  its  real  worth.  .  .  .  If  he 
does  not  work  to  improve  methods  of  pro- 
duction through  his  activities,  he  is  fall- 
ing down  on  his  job,  and  he  need  not  be 
surprised  if  the  manufacturer  takes  his 
job  away  from  him. 


a  fair  argument  would,  because  the  buyer  feels  no 
divine  call  to  pay  the  machine  tool  builder  more  than 
the  machine  is  worth  because  the  machine  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  If  salesmen  were  trained  to  ridicule  that 
argument  as  it  should  be  ridiculed  whenever  it  is 
brought  up  by  a  buyer,  the  buyer  would  soon  recognize 
that  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself  in  trying  it  on. 
The  tact  that  it  has  been  taken  seriously  only  shows 
how  low  is  the  level  of  salesmanship  in  the  machine 
tool  industry  that  allows  such  a  false  argument  to 
gain  currency  and  to  be  effective. 

Cost  Factors  Overlooked 

The  machine  tool  buyer  using  that  argument  does 
not  figure  in  his  own  estimate  of  cost  a  lot  of  factors 
that  actually  enter  into  cost.  For  that  matter  the 
machine  tool  builder  himself  has  not  figured  those  ele- 
ments or  the  buyers  could  not  so  easily  have  gotten 
away  with  the  argument.  A  shoe  manufacturer  does 
not  figure  the  cost  per  pair  of  shoes  based  on  the  over- 
head of  a  given  week  during  high  production  divided 
by  the  number  of  shoes  produced  that  week  and  base 
his  price  accordingly.  If  he  did  he  would  find  that  the 
supposed  profit  gained  during  the  active  season  would 
all  be  paid  out  and  more  besides  to  carry  his  organiza- 
tion over  until  the  next  active  season. 

The  shoe  salesman  knows  better  than  to  let  his 
customer  argue  and  jockey  about  a  price  based  on 
that  nonsense.  In  principle  the  same  thing  must  ap- 
ply to  the  machine  tool  industry,  except  that  instead 
of  figuring  overhead  by  the  week  or  by  seasonal  periods 
of  activity  during  a  year,  the  machine  tool  builder  and 
the  dealer  must  figure  on  a  cycle  of  longer  duration. 
Machine  tool  cycles  are  as  short  as  two  years  from 
bottom  to  bottom  and  have  hardly  ever  been  longer 
than  four  years  from  bottom  to  bottom.  It  seems  that 
in  some  cycles  the  period  of  inactivity  was  as  long  as 
three  years. 

If  the  machine  tool  industry  does  not  collect  this 
cost  of  necessary  idleness  from  its  customers  during 
the  period  of  activity,  both  builders  and  dealers  surely 
must  go  out  through  the  bankruptcy  court  during  the 
period   of   inactivity.     Only   those   who   get   enough   to 
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cany  on   are  able  to   survive.     Those   who  do  not  get 
enough  sink,  because  they  don't  know  their  business. 

Another  element  of  machine  tool  cost  is  due  to 
these  long  periods  of  inactivity.  The  industry  is  al- 
ways faced  with  the  necessity  and  the  cost  of  re-build- 
ing its  labor  force  when  its  own  demand  comes  on. 
This  demand  ahvays  conies  on  quite  a  while  after  the 
customers'  shops  are  quite  active,  and  the  activity  of 
the  customers  cleans  up  the  labor  market.  When  the 
machine  tool  builder  can  go  into  the  labor  market,  he 
has  to  train  new  men  or  break  up  the  organization  of 
his  customers  by  bidding  his  old  men  away  from  them 
at  a  greatly  advanced  wage  that  he  must  pay  to  over- 
come their  preference  to  work  in  a  steadier  industry. 
This  costs  the  machine  tool  industry  a  lot  of  money, 
and  if  that  cost  is  not  gotten  back  from  the  customers, 
our  industry  does  not  get  a  proper  return  on  its  capital. 

A  Paradox  in   Machinists'  Wages 

Another  thing,  the  machine  tool  builder  necessarily 
requires  a  more  general  and  more  skilled  class  of  me- 
chanics to  build  machine  tools  than  is  required  to  fabri- 
cate articles  of  mass  production.  The  market  price  of 
automobiles  is  high  enough  to  allow  the  automobile 
maker  to  pay  high  wages  to  unskilled  labor  to  work 
on  the  specialized  machines  furnished  him  by  the  ma- 
chine tool  builder.  Yet  in  many  eases  he  pretends  to 
expect  the  machine  tool  builder  to  sell  his  machines 
so  low  that  this  industry  could  not  make  the  machines 
unless  its  skilled  mechanics  took  lower  wages  than  the 
automobile  builder  pays  his  unskilled  laborers. 

Some  machine  tools  have  been  sold  at  a  price  so 
low  that  their  high  productivity  saved  enough  in  labor 
cost  in  four  months  to  pay  for  the  machine  tool.  In 
.=uch  cases  the  buyer  was  able  to  secure  a  300  per  cent 
a  year  investment,  due  to  the  selling  incompetence  of 
the  supplier;  yet  the  buyer  "yammered"  just  as  loudly 
about  that  machine  tool   being  high  priced  as  he   did 


rriHE  market  price  of  automobilea  is 
J_  high  enough  to  alloic  the  automo- 
bile maker  to  pay  high  ivages  to  un- 
skilled labor  to  work  on  the  specialized 
machines  furnished  hiin  by  the  machine 
tool  builder.  Yet  in  many  cases  he  pre- 
tends to  expect  the  machine  tool  builder 
to  sell  his  machine  so  low  that  this  indus- 
try could  not  make  the  machines  unless 
its  skilled  mechanics  took  laiver  wages 
than  the  automobile  builder  pays  his  un- 
skilled laborers. 


about  any  other.  In  the  particular  case  a  price  six 
times  as  much  would  have  given  the  buyer  a  50  per  cent 
per  year  investment,  and  such  investments  are  rather 
difficult  to  find  except  when  made  in  machine  tools. 

Selling  Production  Not  Pounds 

We  surely  need  to  raise  the  level  of  the  business 
capacity  of  executives  who  permit  sales  departments  to 
set  a  price  that  will  return  300  per  cent  a  year  profit 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  machine.  The  whole  industry 
must  learn  to  sell  production  and  not  so  many  pounds 
of  cast  iron  and  steel.  The  manufacturers  must  learn 
to  figure  all  the  elements  of  cost  so  that  ignorant 
competitors  and  buyers  will  not  be  deceived.  All  of 
us  must  make  buyers  consider  productivity  rather  than 
weight  in  relation  to  price.  Only  when  dickering  for 
a  price  do  they  think  of  weight.  Once  they  get  the 
machine  they  don't  care  a  hoot  about  weight.  They 
don't  really  buy  weight,  they  buy  production. 

Too  many  so-called  salem.en  alibi  their  incompetence 
with  complaints  about  price.  Tlie  industry  will  not 
gain  the  respect  of  its  customers  unless  it  asks  prices 
that  will  be  remunerative  to  both  manufacturers  and 


dealers,  and  enable  both   of  these  to  engage  and  hold 
men  that  are  able  to  sell  machines  on  their  merits. 

Has  Salesmanship  Suffered? 

At  our  last  convention,  heart-to-heart  discussion 
showed  a  widespread  feeling  that  something  is  seri- 
ously wrong  with  the  selling  end  of  the  industry,  and 
ihe  discussions  brought  out  a  number  of  points.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  great  demand  led  some  good  salesmen 
to  start  machine  tool  agencies  of  their  own.  The  war 
gave  other  employment  to  some  other  good  salesmen. 
The  vacancies  were  not  filled  by  the  same  class  of  men, 
but  by  a  class  who  were  not  practical  men  like  the 
older  salesmen  were.  In  re-building  their  forces  the 
dealers  took  the  easiest  way;  they  did  not  train  a  new 
set  of  men  of  the  same  caliber  as  those  that  had  left 
them.  The  result  was  a  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  salesmen.  These  inferior  salesmen  did  not  know 
the  machines  they  were  handling.  If  they  ran  into 
any  trivial  trouble  they  took  the  easiest  way,  which  was 
to  yell  for  factory  help. 

Cases  reported  by  the  factory  men  were  of  ma- 
chines belted  to  run  the  wrong  way,  or  a  grinding 
machine  spindle  sticking  because  the  user  was  ignorant 
enough  to  use  heavy  oil  instead  of  a  light  oil.  Another 
typical  case  was  that  of  a  machine  that  must  have  a 
5-hp.  motor.  After  it  was  installed  it  did  not  operate 
well.  The  salesman  was  told  the  machine  was  unsatis- 
factory and  wired  the  manufacturer  to  send  a  man. 
When  this  man  got  to  the  job  he  discovered  that  a  whole 
department  was  being  run  with  a  5-hp.  motor,  and  of 
course  his  machine  slowed  down.  He  then  requested 
that  a  5-hp.  motor  be  supplied  to  operate  his  machine, 
which  was  installed  after  two  or  three  weeks'  delay. 
He  was  called  for  again  because  the  user  could  not 
get  a  response  from  the  machine.  Further  investiga- 
tion showed  that  a  2-in.  belt  had  been  put  to  connect 
the  motor  to  the  countershaft,  whereas  the  blue  print 
sent  specifically  stated  that  a  5-in.  belt  was  required. 
When  the  5-in.  belt  was  put  on  the  machine  worked 
without  any  difficulty. 

That  was  a  combination  of  inefficiency  in  both  the 
user  of  the  machine  and  the  salesman,  but  it  was  the 
machine  tool  builder  who  paid  the  expense  of  straight- 
ening it  out.  Frequently  factory  men  are  called  to 
straighten  out  people  who  fail  to  oil  machines  and 
take  proper  care  of  them.  Frequently  belts  slip  and 
machines  fail  to  deliver  the  necessary  power  and  sales- 
men have  not  sufficient  judgment  even  to  recommend 
the  tightening  of  the  belt. 

What  Dealer  Service   Should   Be 

Now  the  cure  for  this  sort  of  trouble  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealer.  Certainly  a  salesman  who  knew 
what  any  salesman  ought  to  know  about  the  goods 
he  sells  would  not  have  asked  the  factory  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  a  man  to  find  out  such  trivial  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  dealer  who  hires  the  salesmen  he 
pays  and  he  certainly  should  hire  men  that  have  suffi- 
cient elementary  mechanical  knowledge  to  look  after 
such  minor  troubles  on  any  machine.  Unless  the  dealer 
does  have  such  men  he  is  not  giving  competent  repre- 
sentation to  the  factory's  product. 

If  the  factory  is  to  be  always  called  on  for  help 
to  sell  the  prospect,  and  to  service  him,  the  manu- 
facturer will  easily  be  led  to  decide  that  since  his  own 
force  must  do  most  of  the  real  engineering  service  of 
selling,  demonstrating,  trouble-shooting,  and  so  on,  he 
might  just  as  well  carry  the  accounts  himself  and  let 
his  men  dig  up  the  prospects  as  well.  Some  large  or- 
ganizations have  gone  to  selling  direct,  other  concerns 
have  combined  into  a  group  that  jointly  employs  direct 
representatives  for  the  group.  These  steps  were  taken 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  repre- 
sentation in  real  selling. 

To  get  at  the  worth  of  the  service  of  merely  carry- 
ing accounts,  add  to  the  counter  rate  for  money  the 
small  amount  necessai-y  to  safely  take  care  of  losses 
and  you  get  a  very  fair  measure  of  what  that  service 
is  worth.  Eliminate  that  from  the  commission  and 
stare  straight  in  the  face  the  cost  the  well-established 
manufacturer  would  have  of  digging  up  prospects  that 
come    only    through    the    dealers'    efforts.      Where    the 
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COST  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
tenth  the  production  of  value.  The 
maker  or  distributer  has  nothing  to  say 
about  value;  it  is  the  user  who  attaches 
value  to  the  goods.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  fabricator  or  merchant  to  produce 
goods  to  which  the  buyer  loill  attach  a 
value  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  to  get  his  cost  as  much  beloiv  that 
valuation  as  he  can. 


manufacturers'  service  men  have  to  be  out  on  the  terri- 
tory anyhow,  they  dig  up  many  prospects  right  in  the 
shop,  that  the  order  taker  never  could  find. 

Some  other  developments  make  it  very  necessary 
for  both  the  dealer  and  manufacturer  to  weigh  the 
real  value  of  real  sales  engineering.  Greater  special- 
ization of  machines  and  greater  necessity  of  selling 
production  efficiency  forecast  the  coming  of  the  sales 
engineer  in  the  machine  tool  industry.  Selling  a  50 
per  cent  investment  instead  of  a  300  per  cent  a  year 
investment  would  give  quite  a  handsome  margin  out  of 
which  to  pay  for  the  highest  type  of  sales  engineering 
service. 

Putting  Specialists  on  the  Road 

Again  there  is  the  question  of  a  dealer  handling 
many  lines  of  machines.  It  is  humanly  impossible  for 
a  salesman  to  be  sufficiently  competent  to  do  all  the 
sales  engineering  required  on  all  these  lines.  Is  it  real 
service  to  the  user  to  give  a  mere  order  taker  a  certain 
territory,  out  of  which  to  dig  up  prospects  for  all  kinds 
of  machines?  In  the  end  will  it  not  produce  better 
results  all  round  by  having  men  specialize  on  a  few 
machines  and  cover  the  whole  territory?  That  is  the 
problem  for  the  dealer  to  figure  out.  Some  manu- 
facturers have  figured  it  out  quite  the  opposite  to  the 
present  practice.  As  a  consequence  they  have  put  their 
own  specialists  on  the  road,  either  individually  or  as 
groups.  Their  success  will  lead  other  manufacturers 
to  seriously  consider  the  adoption  of  the  same  policy. 

Naturally  it  is  a  task  to  gather  and  hold  together 
a  lot  of  high  grade  salesmen;  the  higher  their  grade 
the  more  ambitious  they  will  be  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves.  To  retain  them  one  must  give  them 
a  fair  split  not  only  in  the  way  of  salary  and  commis- 
sions, but  allow  them  to  become  partners  or  stock- 
holders. This  is  another  problem  that  must  be  solved 
both  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer,  each  for 
himself. 

I  am  very  sure  that  machine  tool  builders  have  neg- 
lected their  own  rights  in  the  way  of  patents.  The 
man  best  protected  with  patents  can  draw  better  men 
and  maintain  a  better  organization  which  will  benefit 
more  users. 

Shaving  Commissions 

In  addition  to  the  salesman  questions,  there  are 
other  matters  of  administration  policy  that  are  con- 
trolled by  the  owners  of  the  dealers'  establishments. 
A  dealer  is  in  law  not  an  employee  of  the  manufacturer 
and  legally  is  free,  if  he  has  bought  a  machine,  to  do 
what  he  wills  with  it,  to  make  whatever  price  he  wills, 
to  make  whatever  terms  he  wills,  to  throw  in  what- 
ever attachments  he  wills.  On  the  other  hand,  econ- 
omically the  dealer  is  a  channel  through  which  the 
product  is  distributed  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
ultimate  user.  The  manufacturer  who  sells  through  his 
owTi  employees  makes  his  price  and  lays  down  his  own 
policy  and  the  employee  must  abide  by  it. 

In  competition  it  is  what  the  ultimate  user  eventu- 
ally pays  for  a  machine  tool  that  must  and  will  govern 
the  manufacturer's  policy.  If  the  dealer  gives  up  a 
part  of  his  commission  to  get  an  order  away  from  a 
competitor  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  this  is  taken 
to  show  that  his  commission  is  too  high.  The  same 
if  the  dealer  gives  unusual  terms  of  credit,  or  throws 


in  a  lot  of  attachments  or  accessories.  He  thereby 
proclaims  that  his  margin  is  too  great  and  invites  a 
cut  in  commissions,  or  the  establishment  of  direct  sell- 
ing outlets  to  meet  the  competitor  at  the  point  of  de- 
livery, the  user. 

Granting  unwarranted  terms,  cutting  commissions 
or  throwing  in  attachments  is  often  due  to  childish 
ignorance  of  the  dealers'  cost  of  doing  business.  But 
whatever  their  cause  some  very  unpleasant  results  are 
sure  to  follow,  due  to  human  nature.  The  market 
effect  is  just  the  same  in  the  way  of  demoralization 
and  cut-throat  competition,  whether  the  abuse  arises 
from  a  dealer  or  from  a  manufacturer's  own  employee. 

The  Factor  of  Good  Will 

The  customer  will  not  pay  the  same  price  for  an 
XYZ  hat  as  he  will  for  a  Dunlap  hat,  no  matter  if 
they  are  of  exactly  the  same  quality.  He  will  pay  a 
premium  for  the  Dunlap  hat  over  an  unknown  hat, 
merely  as  a  personal  insurance,  because  he  is  not  an 
expert  on  hats.  Therefore,  the  XYZ  Co.  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  smaller  price  than  the  Dunlap  Co.  can  get 
in  the  open  market.  The  XYZ  hat  even  at  the  lower 
price  may  require  a  bigger  sales  effort  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price  than  does  the  Dunlap. 

Both  dealers  and  manufacturers  should  recognize 
th  strength  of  a  good  will  factor  and  what  it  means 
in  price.  Suppose  a  Dunlap  agent  were  to  complain 
that  Dunlap  hats  were  too  high  priced  because  "Truly 
Warner  sold  a  $3  hat.  He  would  very  likely  be  told 
that  his  job  was  to  sell  Dunlap  hats,  that  Dunlap  did 
not  expect  to  sell  all  the  hats  -in  the  world  but  only 
a  good  share  of  the  high  priced  hats,  and  he  should 
not  try  to  persuade  a  $3  customer  to  buy  a  Dunlap. 

Another  question  that  has  come  up  is  the  matter  of 
terms  on  machine  tools.  ll.ooked  at  strictly  from  the 
best  financial  practice,  if  a  buyer  cannot  secure  the 
funds  with  which  to  pay  for  machine  tools  in  30  days 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  seller  of  machine  tools, 
either  direct  seller  or  dealer,  to  finance  his  capital  re- 
quirements. Why  take  a  partnership  interest  to  that 
extent,  even  for  a  counter  rate  of  bank  interest,  and 
perhaps  be  satisfied  with  having  no  security  for  the 
account.  That  is  bad  business,  fundamentally  bad. 
Good  business  dictates  that  men  finance  their  fixed 
asset  requirements  with  their  own  capital  or  by  funded 
debts  which  are  amply  secured,  or  take  in  partners 
to  carry  the  risk  and  share  in  the  profits. 

Credit  Abuses 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  the  banking 
fraternity  are  beginning  to  question  why  there  should 
have  been  so  many  failures  among  the  manufacturers 
of  metal  products  in  the  last  few  years.  They  have 
been  gi-eater  than  in  any  other  class  of  manufacturers 
in  number,  liabilities  and  proportion.  These  men  got 
more  credit  than  they  knew  how  to  use,  and  when  they 
failed  they  not  only  lost  their  own  money,  but  some  of 
their  creditors'  money  as  well.  The  man  who  gives 
more  credit  than  a  debtor  is  fairly  entitled  to  and 
thereby  leads  him  to  destruction,  does  society  just  as 
much  damage  as  though  he  had  set  fire  to  that  debtor's 
plant  and  burnt  up  those  values.  Every  man  should 
have  as  much  credit  as  he  can  safely  and  sanely  use, 
but  neither  bankers  nor  merchandise  creditors  should 
extend  credit  that  makes  a  man's  business  unsafe. 

The  metal  working  industry  may  be  dangerously 
subject  to  abuses  of  credit  because  men  who  start  shops 
may  be  very  good  as  mechanics  but  very  poor  risks 
as  business  men.  In  innumerable  cases,  very  fine  me- 
chanics were  so  wanting  in  business  capacity  that  they 
simply  destroyed  capital.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
either  builders  or  dealers  in  machine  tools  to  finance 
customers  that  bankers  cannot  afford  to  carry.  If  one 
does  it  he  starts  a  bad  practice  whose  effects  are  sure 
to  be  felt  all  through  the  industry. 

Physical  and  Economic  Life  of  a  Machine 

It  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  that  the  economic  life 
of  a  machine  may  be  quite  different  from  its  physical 
life.  In  the  shops  of  this  country  are  many  machines 
that  cost  more  to  operate  than  a   new  machine  would 
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cost.  Some  of  them  are  in  machine  tool  shops.  They 
waste  their  owner's  substance  because  selesmen  have 
not  known  how  to  sell  a  better  product  of  the  newer 
typo.  Both  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  over- 
emphasized the  physical  life  of  the  machine  and  under- 
emphasized  its  economic  life.  Dealers  have  allowed, 
on  old  machines  in  trade,  far  more  than  their  real 
value.  Then  they  have  worked  hard  to  pass  the  lemon 
on  to  some  other  customer  instead  of  sending  it  to  the 
cupola. 

There  are  places  where  an  old  machine  is  a  per- 
fectly logical  thing  to  install,  but  old  machines  have 
often  been  sold  where  a  new  one  or  a  better  one  could 
and  should  have  been  installed,  just  because  the  dealer 
allowed  too  much  on  the  old  one  in  a  trade.  The  dealer 
would  do  better  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  actual 
worth  of  old  machines,  and  work  to  educate  users  to 
scrap  them.  In  other  cases  the  dealer  has  taken  an 
old  machine  in  at  a  vei"y  low  price  and  then  sold  it  at 
a  price  above  its  real  worth.  In  such  cases  a  dealer  is 
not  performing  his  economic  function  in  an  economic 
manner.  If  he  does  not  work  to  improve  methods  of 
production  through  his  activities,  he  is  falling  down  on 
his  job,  and  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  manu- 
facturer takes  that  job  away  from  him. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  repairs  on  old  ma- 
chines. It  is  doubtful  if  machine  tool  builders  get  paid 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  and  d'rect  cost  of  getting 
the  repair  to  the  customer.  It  takes  the  time  of  a 
high  priced  engineer  to  dig  out  old  drawings,  and  get 
out  the  proper  pattern.  Getting  a  special  casting, 
putting  that  repair  through  the  shop  at  a  single  piece, 
stopping  production  on  modern  and  profitable  product; 
all  cost  more  than  machine  tool  builders  figure  they  do. 
If  they  fignjred  these  costs  against  the  job  they  would 
refuse  to  furnish  many  a  repair  that  they  have  fur- 
nished. Here  again  the  selling  function  of  the  dealer 
conies  in.  Instead  of  encouraging  men  to  uneconomic- 
ally  repair  obsolete  machines  they  should  analyze  the 
user's  situation  and  in  many  cases  they  would  sell  a 
new  machine  instead  of  bothering  with  a  small  repair. 

Grinding   Machine   Problems 

Each  separate  type  of  machine  has  a  crop  of 
troubles    that    are    peculiarly   its   own.      Letters    from 


r  I  r  HE  machine  tool  has  no  demand  of 
J.  itself.  Its  demand  depends  on  the 
demand  for  the  commodities  tvhich  the 
machine  tool  produces.  Wheti  that  is  sat- 
isfied, there  is  absolutely  no  demand  for 
machine  tools  at  any  pi-ice. 


manufacturers  of  grinding  machines  cite  specific  grind- 
ing machine  troubles.  These  manufacturers  say  things 
like  this: 

The  grinding  machine  requires  specialists  to  sell.  Dealers* 
salesmen  who  have  no  direct  knowledge  and  are  not  experts 
on  grinding  machines  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  send  our 
own  experts  into  the  field,  who  actually  did  the  selling.  This 
developed  to  such  a  point  tliat  we  found  we  had  a  force  in 
the  field  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  selling  program.  The 
agents  merely  did  clerical  work,  and  collected  the  accounts, 
so  tliat  our  next  step  was  to  do  this  work  ourselves,  which 
we  did  for  very  much  less  money,  and  got  more  sales  for  the 
money  spent.  We  could  not  expect  the  agents  to  send  every 
one  of  their  salesmen  to  us  to  be  made  into  grinding  machine 
experts,  and  as  long  as  we  had  to  provide  the  expert  service 
and  the  sales  were  made  by  the  experts  we  took  the  next 
logical  step  and  have  never  regretted  it. 

HELPLESSNESS  OF  SALESMEN 

Another  one  writes: 

In  the  matter  of  grinding  machines  the  salesmen  seem 
to  be  absolutely  helpless.  If  any  little  thing  is  complained 
of  by  the  purchasers  they  cannot  get  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
ofBce  or  telephone  quick  enough  to  notify  the  manufacturer 


TOURING  the  war  the  great  demand 
I J  led  some  good  salesmen  to  start 
machine  tool  agencies  of  their  own.  The 
war  gave  other  employment  to  so7ne 
other  good  salesmen.  The  vacancies  were 
not  filled-  by  the  same  class  of  men,  but 
by  a  class  who  were  not  practical  men, 
as  the  older  salesmen  were.  The  result 
tvas  a  deterioration  in  the  qtiality  of  the 
salesmen. 


that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a  service  man  im- 
mediately. This  means  that  even  simple  mechanical  things 
that  anybody  dealing  with  any  machine  should  be  competent 
to  look  after  are  being  neglected  by  the  salesmen  due  to  their 
incompetence.  If  the  salesmen  are  to  continue  to  be  of  this 
class,  additional  selling  combinations  of  manufacturers  may 
be  looked  for. 

Another  one  suggests: 

Instead  of  wasting  traveling  expense  running  around 
among  customers  during  a  few  weeks  in  the  hot  season  when 
there  is  no  purchasing  anyway,  this  money  could  be  far  more 
profitably  spent  by  sending  the  salesmen  to  a  few  manufac- 
turers each  year.  In  a  short  time  this  would  build  up  a 
strong  practical  selling  organization.  The  manufacturers 
are  only  too  glad  to  instruct  salesmen  in  the  selling  points 
of  their  machines  and  to  caution  tliem  with  respect  to  the 
more  frequent  annoyances  experienced  after  the  machines 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  customer.  This  system  would  tend 
to  keep  up  the  salesmen's  interest  in  their  work.  They 
would  become  more  enthusiastic  boosters  for  that  manufac- 
turer instead  of  always  falling  in  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
purchaser.  This  is  not  based  on  hearsay  or  imagination : 
26  years  of  contact  as  a  salesman  with  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, and  customers,  entitle  the  writer  to  speak  with  author- 
ity on  that  subject. 

Another  letter  says: 

WTiile  not  all  of  our  dealers  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
call  on  us  unduly,  some  of  them  have,  and  we  think  that  the 
others  have  acquired  a  good  working  knowledge  of  our  prod- 
uct because  we  have  called  to  their  attention  any  unneces- 
sary trips  that  we  have  taken  because  of  complaints  that  they 
transmitted  to  us. 

ON  GRINDING  WHEELS 

Another  one  writes: 

Manufacturers  of  grinding  machines  send  the  machine  om 
equipped  with  a  cutting  tool  in  the  shape  of  an  emery  wheel. 
You  never  get  cutters  with  a  milling  machine,  nor  cutting 
tools  with  a  lathe  or  planer,  you  equip  it  yourself  with  the 
right  tool  for  the  kind  of  material  and  sort  of  cuts  you  will 
take  on  that  machine.  Yet  a  large  percentage  of  the  users 
of  grinders  try  to  get  the  same  wheel  to  do  all  different 
kinds  of  work,  whether  on  gray  iron  castings,  carbon  steel, 
or  high  speed  steel.  This  is  a  matter  that  dealers  and  sales- 
men should  fully  appreciate  and  manufacturers  should  cease 
to  send  out  grinding  wheels  with  grinding  machines. 

.  Another  remark  is : 

Tlie  grinding  machine  is  a  precision  machine  of  the  finest 
type  and  of  relatively  high  spindle  speed.  When  the  machine 
is  tested  out  on  the  factory  floor  the  spindle  bearings  are  ad- 
justed when  the  bearing  head  of  the  machine  Is  quite  warm. 
I  have  seen  the  take-up  on  the  bearings  adjusted  when  cast 
iron  housings  were  so  hot  that  It  was  uncomfortable  to  lay 
the  hand  on  it.  To  do  a  nice  piece  of  work  demanding  ex- 
treme accuracy  you  cannot  put  your  work  on  the  table,  throw 
over  the  belt,  and  start  in  on  the  work.  You  must  run  the 
head  in  until  there  is  a  uniformity  of  heat  change  in  the 
bearings.  Only  after  warming  up  will  the  machine  do  a  nice 
piece  of  grinding.  We  send  out  our  machines  with  the  bear- 
ings tight  but  too  often  we  find  that  the  users  of  the  ma- 
chines, noticing  a  slight  belt  slippage,  immediately  loosen  up 
the  spindle  and  then  get  a  lot  of  "chatter"  for  which  they 
condemn  tlie  machine  and  call  for  a  factory  representative. 
These  men  have  often  had  to  go  many  miles  merely  to  advise 
the  operator  of  the  machine  to  warm  up  his  machine  before 
running,  or  to  use  a  lighter  grade  of  oil  in  his  spindle,  or 
some  little  thing  of  that  sort. 

Another  one  says: 

The  dealers  must  endeavor  to  impress  on  their  salesmen 
that  they  must  become  acquainted  with  the  grinding  machine, 
not  be  a  stranger  to  it,  and  particularly  not  be  afraid  of  it. 
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As  it  is  now  they  call  for  factory  representatives  simply 
because  there  is  a  grinding  machine  giving  a  little  trouble, 
rather  than  a  lathe  or  drill  that  might  give  as  much  trouble 
as  the  grinder  and  be  corrected  with  as  little  mechanical 
ability. 

Mutual  Interest  of  Makers  and  Dealers 

In  closing  I  desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  our 
organization  for  the  opportunity  here  presented  to  lay 
before  the  dealers  these  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
Some  very  incorrect  impressions  have  been  current  to 
the  effect  that  interests  of  maciiine  tool  builders  and 
dealers  are  necessarily  opposed  one  to  the  other.  That 
is  not  only  an  incorrect  impression  but  an  unfortunate 
one,  because  both  of  these  elements  are  part  of  the 
machine  tool  industry.     Only  by  frank  co-operation  on 


a  plane  of  self-respect  and  the  Golden  Rule  applicable 
not  only  as  between  dealers  and  dealers,  and  as  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  manufacturer,  but  as  between 
dealer  and  manufacturer  and  customer  as  well,  can  the 
industry  fully  and  profitably  function  as  it  should. 
Misrepresentation  of  motives  of  either  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer can  do  the  industry  nothing  but  harm.  Ques- 
tions affecting  the  industry  as  a  whole  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  intelligent  appraisal  rather  than 
from  a  blind  prejudice. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  before  you  some  facts,  and 
to  point  out  the  effects  of  certain  causes  that  have 
operated  in  the  past  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  in- 
dustry, in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  function  of  dis- 
tribution in  which  you  are  engaged. 


The  High-Cost  Factor  in  the  Scrap  Trade 

Transportation    and    Labor   Responsible    for   Large   Increases — 

Why  the  Consumer  Must  Pay  So  Much  More  To-day 

If  He  Draws  from  Distant  Sources 

BY  W.   VERNON   PHILLIPS* 


IT  is  common  to  say  that  "Scrap  is  worth  what  it  will 
bring";  also  that  "Scrap  has  no  intrinsic  value" 
and  is  entirely  the  creature  of  supply  and  demand.  This 
is  true  to  an  extent,  but  the  position  has  been  changed 
considerably  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  still  true  that  during  a  depression  scrap  is  only 
"worth  what  it  will  bring"  at  its  point  of  origin  or 
"worth  all  that  it  will  bring"  during  a  period  of  activity; 
but  the  new  element  of  high  costs  has  affected  the  de- 
livered cost  of  scrap  in  perhaps  greater  proportion  than 
any  other  commodity.  Roughly  speaking,  labor  and 
freights  have  practically  doubled. 

A  typical  illustration  will  be  the  cost  of  delivering 
New  England  scrap  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  typical 
because  the  bulk  of  this  .scrap  goes  to  that  district,  and 
because  Pittsburgh  is  absolutely  dependent  on  outside 
scrap;  and  with  so  many  avenues  cut  off  by  other  con- 
sumers this  market  is  greatly  influenced,  if  not  made, 
by  the  cost  of  New  England  scrap. 

In  1914  the  average  cost  of  loading  and  delivering 
scrap  to  New  England  yards  was  |1.50  per  ton;  its 
preparation  and  conditioning  in  the  yard,  $2.50  per  ton; 
freight  to  Pittsburgh,  $3  per  ton.  Adding  $1.50  per  ton 
profit  for  the  yard,  the  dealer  and  broker  interested  in 
the  movement  gave  a  total  of  $8.50.  In  1922  these  costs 
are:  loading  and  delivery  to  the  yard,  $2.50;  condition- 
ing, $4;  freight  to  Pittsburgh,  $5.53,  and  assuming  the 
same  profits  the  total  is  $13.53.  Assuming  the  producer 
or  owner  was  willing  to  sell  at  $5  per  ton,  this  repre- 
sents a  cost  of  $13.50  delivered  in  1914  and  of  $18.53 
in  1922. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  scrap  is  shipped 
directly  to  the  consumer  without  passing  through  a 
yard,  thus  saving  some  of  this  cost;  but  excepting  in  a 
very  dull  market  the  price  is  established  by  the  yard 
costs,  and  during  times  of  depression  the  scrap  in  the 
yards  must  be  stored  until  a  profit  can  be  secured.  Thus 
scrap  has  an  actual  cost  in  the  above  instance  of  $13.53, 
delivered,  plus  the  price  paid  for  the  raw  material,  which 
IS  the  only  part  dependent  upon  supply  and  demand. 

The  buyer  of  scrap  has  only  two  facts  to  go  on. 
First,  is  the  intrinsic  value,  which  is  its  ratio  of  metallic 
production  and  cost  of  melting  to  pig  iron;  second,  is 
the  actual  cost  of  preparation  and  delivery  above  illus- 
trated. 

A  third  element,  supply,  reduces  everything  to 
guesswork.  There  is  no  known  means  of  ascertaining 
either  the  production  or  supply  of  scrap.  Following  a 
depression  there  is  a  good  supply  of  steel  scrap  bu^t  a 
poor  production  of  manufactured  scrap.  There  is  al- 
ways an  apparent  shortage  on  a  rising  market  and  an 
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apparent  over-supply  on  a  declining  market.  This  was 
very  clearly  illustl'ated  to  the  writer  during  the  war 
when  we  were  only  securing  the  scrap  available  from 
day  to  day.  It  had  reached  a  point  where  we  had  de- 
cided to  commandeer.  On  Nov.  10,  1918,  there  was  no 
scrap  available,  while  on  Nov.  11  (Armistice  Day)  with 
a  positive  decline  in  prices  in  prospect,  a  month's  sup- 
ply, or  1,000,000  tons  of  scrap,  was  for  sale.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  was  not  one  pound  more  available  than 
on  the  day  before. 

Theoretically  the  buyer  should  place  himself  in  the 
center  of  a  circle.  At  minimum  prices  he  will  got  the 
scrap  on  his  doorstep.  As  his  needs  increase,  the  circle 
will  widen  and  extend  until  it  reaches  to  a  point  where 
a  surplus  of  scrap  is  encountered.  But  as  the  circle 
widens,  the  scrap  within  the  circle  which  has  not  been 
sold  or  is  being  produced  will  benefit  in  price  to  the 
extent  of  the  increased  freights  from  the  farthest  point. 
Neither  the  dealer  nor  the  broker  is  profiting  by  the 
high  prices,  two-thirds  of  the  increase  being  garnered 
by  the  railroads  and  the  remainder  by  labor. 

Take  the  present  market  as  an  instance.  A  month 
ago  no  one  could  figure  out  how  there  would  be  sufficient 
steel  scrap  to  satisfy  the  mills'  needs.  To-day  the  sup- 
ply is  apparently  more  than  sufficient.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  supply  to-day  is  greatly  reduced.  The  yards 
everywhere  have  been  liquidating  their  storage  piles; 
the  large  Government  surplus  materials  have  disap- 
peared; the  railroads,  due  to  labor  scarcity  and  car 
shortage,  are  collecting  less  and  less  scrap,  whereas 
the  mills  are  probably  consuming  more  rather  than  less. 

The  two  points  to  be  emphasized  are:  First,  that 
prepared  delivered  scrap  to-day  has  a  much  higher  cost 
than  in  pre-war  days,  due  to  labor  and  freights;  second, 
that  a  declining  market  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
a  larger  supply  of  scrap  exists;  it  usually  means  the 
reverse. 

The  scrap  dealer  works  on  short  turns  of  approxi- 
mately thirty  days,  whereas  the  mill  should  work  on  the 
longer  swings  of  at  least  three  months,  and  should 
never  subject  itself  to  the  danger  of  being  caught  in 
one  of  the  shorter  movements. 

The  above  does  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  ques- 
tion of  embargoes,  car  shortages,  and  other  difficulties 
which  are  so  serious  to-day.  As  a  result,  a  considerat)le 
tonnage  of  scrap  has  been  sold  but  cannot  be  shipped. 
This  will  come  into  the  mills  later,  but  not  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  meantime,  the  mills  may  have  to  reach  out 
farther  and  farther  to  points  from  which  they  are  not 
embargoed,  to  get  their  needs,  thus  widening  the  circle 
and  increasing  the  price  to  the  extent  of  the  additional 
freights,  which  represent  such  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
to-dav 


Shaping  Management  to  New  Conditions 

Predicted  Long  Toiin  Buyers*  Market — Reijuires  Adjust- 
ment of  Policies — Other  Topics  Discussed  at 
Taylor  Society  Meeting 


THAT  for  a  decade  consumers'  demand  is  likely  to 
remain  so  hesitant  and  uncertain  as  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  our  great  capacity  as  a  nation  to 
produce,  and  that,  in  view  of  a  buyers'  market  con- 
tinuing for  most  of  this  period,  management  should 
have  more  concern  over  future  policy  were  views  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  H.  S.  Person,  managing  director  of  the 
Taylor  Society  in  an  address  on  "Shaping  Your  Man- 
agement to  Meet  Industrial  Conditions,"  given  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  New  York, 
Nov.  22,  23  and  24. 

Sessions  were  devoted  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  organization  and  management  of  a  medium- 
sized  plant,  the  supervision  of  personnel,  master 
budgets  of  sales  and  production,  and  some  of  the  uses 
of  statistical  compilation  as  a  function  of  scientific 
management.  The  addresses  and  papers  were  for  the 
most  part  received  enthusiastically,  and  a  feature  of 
the  sessions  was  the  time  allowed  for  discussion  and 
questions. 

The  background  and  argument  of  Dr.  Person's  ad- 
dress may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Weak  industrial 
enterprises  have  succumbed  to  the  shock  of  the  recent 
depression;  others  have  just  pulled  through  and  are 
still  in  a  precarious  condition;  others  believe  that,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  have  pulled  through  safely,  there  is 
a  clear  way  ahead.  It  is  the  argument  of  the  address 
that  the  way  ahead  is  not  likely  to  prove  as  clear  as 
many  believe,  especially  for  those  establishments  which 
will  continue  to  be  managed  in  the  conventional  manner. 
Dr.  Person  outlined  what  the  tendency  is,  what  indus- 
trial conditions  will  probably  result,  and  what  kind 
of  management  will  be  required  to  meet  them. 

The  particular  phase  of  the  policy  problem  consid- 
ered is  presented  in  the  question:  "How  must  execu- 
tives shape  their  managements  to  meet  developing  in- 
dustrial conditions'?"  The  question  was  pointed  out  as 
not  to  be  understood  as  asking  what  new  principles 
of  management  must  be  discovered  and  formulated,  it 
being  added  that  we  have  principles  enough  at  our  com- 
mand, many  more  than  have  been  generally  recognized 
and  utilized,  to  meet  any  conceivable  conditions. 

Developing  Industrial  Conditions  Reviewed 

In  taking  up  developing  industrial  conditions,  Dr. 
Person  stated  that  a  first  glance  is  reassuring,  "for 
the  revival  due  to  follow  the  acute  depression  of  1921 
is  obviously  already  under  way.  This  is  indicated  in 
all  the  reports  of  fundamental  lines  of  activity.  We 
even  already  hear  talk  of  a  1923  boom  on  the  part  of 
ultra-optimistic  business  men. 

"But  a  second,  less  superficial  consideration  of  con- 
ditions causes  us  to  hesitate  to  join  those  who  believe 
'it  is  all  over  except  the  shouting.'  May  not  the  evi- 
dence of  revival  be  only  the  evidence  of  a  rebound  from 
the  extreme  depression,  and  may  not  the  present  rate 
of  acceleration  be  only  temporary,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
rate  more  moderate?  May  not  the  projection  of  a 
curve  into  the  future  on  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  rate  of  revival  be  a  dangerous 
basis  on  which  to  establish  managerial  policy  for  the 
future?    The  more  thoughtful  and  cautious  fear  so. 

"When  there  is  eliminated  the  activity  to  supply 
seasonal  and  terminable  demand,  and  particularly  the 
intensive  activity  to  supply  the  abnormal  demand  for 
fundamental  necessities  to  which  the  exigencies  of  war 
denied  satisfaction,  for  instance,  construction  and  its 
allied  industries,  when  there  is  observed  the  fact  that 
consumers'  demand  for  a  wide  range  of  commodities 
and  services  is  continuing  to  be  cautious,  there  is  not 
left  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  warrant  a  pro- 
jection of  the  curve  of  industrial  activity  into  the  future 
at  its  present  gratifying  slope." 


"During  the  past  decade,  as  a  result  of  the  study 
of  earlier  cyclic  movements,  we  have  learned  that  cer- 
tain economic  phenomena,  such  as  the  quantity  of  money 
and  credit,  have  a  definite  relation  to  industrial  activ- 
ity," said  Dr.  Person,  in  a  third  analysis  which  included 
more  fundamental  conditions.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
general  industrial  activity  increases  in  intensity  with 
an  upward  price  movement,  is  stagnant  when  there  is  a 
downward  price  movement,  and  is  hesitant  and  uncer- 
tain in  the  early  years  of  a  new  stable  price  level. 
"The  ideal  condition,"  he  stated,  "is  a  fairly  stable  price 
level,  but  when  a  condition  of  stable  price  level  sud- 
denly confronts  an  industrial  generation  accustomed 
to  a  consistent  upward  price  movement  over  a  long 
period,  the  new  condition  of  stability,  because  different 
from  the  accustomed,  is  upsetting  to  the  individual, 
either  as  demander  or  producer.  It  takes  a  considerable 
period,  measured  not  in  months  but  in  years,  for  him 
to  learn  just  what  he  can  safely  do,  both  in  purchasing 
and  in  producing." 

The  work  done  in  recent  years  in  the  analysis  of 
fundamental  industrial  conditions  and  tendencies,  which 
have  given  a  basis  for  policy  determination  more  sub- 
stantial than  anything  previously  available,  was  com- 
mented on.  The  success  of  these  investigators  in 
making  some  accurate  measurements  of  basic  elements 
which  determine  price  conditions  for  a  number  of  years 
was  pointed  out,  and  the  safest  judgment  to  accept  was 
stated  to  be  "that,  in  the  words  of  the  Hai-vard  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Research,  'the  present  price  level 
is  substantially  that  around  which  the  fluctuations  of  the 
business  cycle  must  play'  for  the  next  ten  years." 

Assuming  that  forecast  to  be  correct,  the  effect  of 
a  new  price-level  was  said  to  be  that  we  are  for  a 
number  of  years  going  to  continue  to  be  conservative 
as  purchasers  and  also  as  producers.  "As  producers, 
he  said,  "we  are  going  to  wait  for  demand,  and  as  de- 
manders  we  are  going  to  wait  until  we  have  adjusted 
our  purchases  to  the  new  relation  between  our  incomes 
and  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  true  that  wages  are  settling 
to  a  new  high  level,  but  there  still  remains  a  large 
number  of  consumers  whose  incomes  are  not  readjusted 
so  easily  and  quickly,  whose  incomes  are  and  will  for 
some  time  continue  to  be  adjusted  rather  to  the  old 
price  level."  That  it  does  not  take  a  very  large  bloc 
of  maladjusted  consumers  to  keep  the  market  unsteady 
and  uncertain  was  emphasized. 

Demand  Will  Be  Less  Than  Productive  Capacity 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  was  pointed  out  to  be 
that  consumer  demand  is  likely  to  remain  so  hesitant 
and  uncertain  as  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  our  capacity 
to  produce.  Calling  attention  to  the  great  capacity 
of  American  industry,  the  question  was  put,  "If  our 
productive  capacity  is  so  great,  and  if  it  can  be  made 
greater  simply  by  eliminating  sheer  idleness  (waste), 
and  if  consumer  demand  is  fairly  certain  to  be  hesitant 
for  the  coming  decade,  have  you  or  have  you  not  a 
really  critical  management  problem  confronting  you?" 

"We  all  appreciate,"  said  Dr.  Person,  in  a  fourth 
analysis  of  present  industrial  tendencies,  "that  we  are 
now  in  at  least  a  temporary  buyers'  market.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  on  the  trail  to  a  dominant  buyers' 
market  and  that  we  are  possibly  already  on  the  great 
divide."  He  reviewed  in  brief  the  industrial  history  of 
the  United  States  to  show  that  we  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  sellers'  market. 

"Consumers'  demand,"  he  pointed  out,  "has  kept 
ahead  of  and  pulled  along  producers'  capacity  to  satisfy 
the  demand."  The  evolutionary  tendency  toward  a 
buyers'  market  was  outlined  and  in  connection  with  the 
shock  to  the  industrial  system  caused  by  the  war  it 
was  stated  that  it  "seems  to  have  hastened  evolutionary 
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tendencies,  which  would  have  developed  more  gradually 
and  with  only  relatively  minor  depressions,  and  to  have 
thrown  us  suddenly  upon  a  buyers'  market  which  will 
last  for  some  time  and  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  domi- 
nant buyers'  market." 

Management  on  a  Buyers'  Market  Different 

In  discussing  what  a  buyers'  market  means,  Dr. 
Person  said  in  part:  "It  means,  for  competitive  indus- 
tries, a  strife  for  the  consumers'  dollar  which  makes 
so-called  competition  on  a  sellers'  market  seem  but  a 
children's  game.  There  never  was  a  time,"  he  empha- 
sized, "when  management  should  have  more  concern 
over  future  policy,  and  over  the  quality  of  its  future 
management.  Now  that  you  appear  to  bo  face  to  face 
with  a  buyers'  market  and  the  necessity  of  developing 
real  management,  if  you  are  to  be  successful  in  a  most 
intense  competition,  if  your  competitor,  instead  of  your- 
self, is  to  be  the  one  to  disappear  in  some  readjustment 
of  productive  capacity  to  consumer  demand,  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  you  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  real 
management." 

Tremendous  production  capacity  with  a  conservative, 
hesitant  market  continuing  for  a  considerable  period 
was  given  as  the  practical  elements  of  the  problem. 
This,  it  was  said,  will  mean  intense  competition  to  find 
the  individual  consumers  and  to  sell  them,  and  in  that 
competition  selling  price  and  cost  of  production  will  be 
critical  factors.  "The  hesitant  market  will  tend  to  force 
selling  price  down,  while  higher  prices  of  certain  ele- 
ments entering  into  cost  will  tend  to  keep  that  figure 
up.  Wages,"  he  said,  "have  settled  at  a  new  high 
level,  and  the  strength  of  organized  labor  and  new 
immigration  policy  seem  sufficient  to  hold  them  there 
during  such  a  period  as  will  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  competing  enterprises.  It  should  be  observed 
also  that  many  of  the  basic  materials  of  industry  are 
closely  controlled,  and  that  material  costs  are  likely  to 
remain  high.  Therefore,  the  management  will  be  faced 
by  high  prime  costs  in  the  face  of  great  pressure  to 
reduce  the  selling  price  of  fabricated  products. 

The  Way  Out 

"The  way  out  for  the  successful  competitor,"  said 
Dr.  Person,  "seems  to  be  to  develop  an  inclusive  system 
of  management  which  will  more  than  compensate  for 
high  prime  costs  by  cost  savings  eleswhere,  thereby 
effecting  lower  factory  costs  and  making  possible  lower 
selling  prices."  In  the  first  place  that  management  will 
give  more  attention  to  long-run  tendencies  in  the  indus- 
trial environment.  Major  executives  will  give  more 
thought  to  policy  and  general  plans  and  not  bei-ome  too 
much  absorbed  in  operating  details,  he  said.  They  will 
have  in  their  organizations  a  unit  to  study  and  inter- 
pret industrial  statistics. 

Secondly,  management  will  provide  for  a  more  ac- 
curate judgment  of  the  market  with  respect  to  the 
demand  for  the  commodities  it  has  to  offer,  com- 
petitors' ability  to  supply  the  demand  and  what  share 
of  the  market  it  can  have  reasonable  expectations  of 
securing.  Managers  will  learn  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  misjudge  demand,  either  with  respect  to  what  it 
wants,  how  much  it  wants  or  what  share  of  it  com- 
petitors will  permit  a  particular  enterprise  to  provide. 
Excessive  inventories  are  fatal  on  a  buyers'  market, 
he  said,  but  management  will  avoid  it  by  means  of  some 
unit  in  the  organization  which  will  make  continuous 
and  precise  analysis  of  the  market  and  provide  the  data 
for  master  plans  and  schedules.  Management  will  set 
up  in  writing,  on  basis  of  data  from  market  research, 
definite  master  plans,  budgets  and  schedules  of  opera- 
tions for  a  considerable  period  ahead,  these  being  sup- 
ported by  definite  and  interdependent  detail  plans  and 
schedules  for  the  major  operating  departments,  selling, 
production  and  financing,  respectively.  These  will  be 
standards  of  performance,  goals  to  strive  for. 

Selling  operations  will  have  to  be  conducted  with 
more  skill  than  ever  before,  and  in  connection  with  detail 
changes  likely  to  follow  the  development  of  the  new 
merchandising  it  was  asked:  "Is  it  not  probable  that 
there  will  be  less  of  that  advertising  whose  object  is 
to  create  new  wants  in  satisfaction  of  which  consumers 
would  spend  surplus  dollars,  and  more  of  that  adver- 


tising whose  object  is  to  convince  concerning  the  quality 
of  staple  merchandise  offered  in  competition  for  the 
limited  supply  of  dollars?" 

Good  Production   Methods  Important 

Turning  to  better  production  methods  as  a  feature 
of  the  new  management,  Dr.  Person  said  that  the  pro- 
duction problem  is  far  from  solved.  "It  is  true,"  he 
said,  "though  we  have  a  body  of  production  manage- 
ment principles  at  our  command  which  if  utilized  would 
eliminate  waste,  reduce  costs  and  permit  cost  and  price 
reductions  to  an  astonishing  extent.  But  it  is  equally 
true,"  he  emphasized,  "that  they  are  not  generally 
utilized,  and  the  educational  task  of  bringing  about 
their  utilization  in  a  plant  is  as  difficult  as  developing 
market  analysis  and  improved  selling  methods.  The 
more  severe  the  competition,  the  more  important  be- 
come good  production  methods.  The  superior  manage- 
ment of  the  next  decade  will  develop  the  production 
department  to  a  high  degree  of  precision,  in  accordance 
with  principles  and  methods  already  formulated  and 
available.  Strong  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  take 
their  profits  by  eliminating  waste." 

In  the  field  of  personnel  relations  Dr.  Person  said 
that  management  will  win  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
personnel  of  the  enterprise,  not  as  a  matter  of  humani- 
tarianism,  but  as  a  matter  of  technical  necessity. 
"Without  such  co-operation  all  other  provisions  for 
excellence  of  management  are  unpaired.  The  entire 
personnel  of  an  institution,  from  major  executive  to 
the  latest  recruit,  should  be  a  co-operating  group  of 
individualities."  A  spirit  of  co-operation,  an  atmosphere 
of  live  interest  in  the  best  management  principles  and 
practice,  an  esprit  de  corps  of  search  for  wiser  policies 
and  better  methods,  and  individualities  which  have  not 
lost  the  power  of  creation  within  co-operation,  was 
stated  to  be  the  greatest  asset  of  an  organization. 

The  utilization  of  a  new  type  of  executive  was 
pointed  out  in  conclusion,  as  a  special  aspect  of  the 
new  management.  "The  long  sellers'  market  has  de- 
veloped highly  one  particular  type  of  executive,  the 
forceful,  acquisitive,  go-getter  type  which  drives 
straight  to  results  regardless  of  methods  and  cost," 
he  said.  And  in  another  part,  "Managers  have  come 
to  realize  that  an  organization  must  be  balanced  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  thinking,  investigating,  planning 
type  of  executive."  The  latter  type,  he  said,  will  play 
a  decidedly  important  part  in  the  future. 

Discussion 

W.  R.  Mattson,  Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject, 
expressed  agreement  for  the  most  part  with  Dr.  Person, 
and  said  that  if  the  policies  outlined  were  followed 
business  men  generally  would  get  farther  than  by  fol- 
lowing the  policies  of  ten  years  ago.  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
Philadelphia,  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  brought 
out  the  necessity  of  improved  railroad  service,  saying 
that  if  one  cannot  move  the  goods  manufactured  at  low 
cost  they  might  just  as  well  not  be  manufactured.  "It 
seems  generally  admitted,"  he  said,  "that  the  future 
of  railroading  seems  dark  and  unless  someone  can  get 
in  and  get  emphasis  away  from  valuation  and  the 
financial  side  to  the  operating  side,  something  is 
bound  to  happen."  Richard  A.  Feiss,  Cleveland,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  better 
quality  production,  the  giving  of  better  value.  Large 
scale  production  and  consequent  lower  unit  cost  in  the 
light  of  bringing  goods  within  reach  of  many  that  could 
not  now  afford  them,  creating  new  demand,  was  stated 
as  the  problem  of  management  during  the  condition  of 
a  buyers'  market.  R.  A.  Wentworth,  chairman  of  the 
management  section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  presided. 

Manufacturing  Control  at  Corona  Typewriter  Plant 

A  paper  on  the  "Organization  and  Management  of 
a  Medium-Sized  Plant,"  by  Percy  S.  Brown,  works 
manager.  Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  was 
received  with  interest.  The  system  of  organization  and 
methods  of  manufacturing  control  of  the  Corona  com- 
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Gang  Drills  with  Adjustable  Head 

Special  gang  drills  with  longitudinal  movement  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  heads,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  have  been  developed  at  the  Colburn 
Machine  Tool  Plant  of  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool 
Corporation  of  America. 

The  machine  in  the  left-hand  illustration  has  a  four- 
spindle  column  and  the  regular  four-spindle  table.  The 
two  left-hand  heads  are  permanently  placed  on  the 
column  and  have  a  fixed  center  distance.  The  third 
head  is  mounted  on  a  plate  having  finished  ways,  as 
shown,  the  plate  being  attached  to  the  column.  The 
head  has  an  adjustment  of  27  in.  and  is  moved  by  means 
of  a  screw  and  capstan  handle.  The  head  may  be 
clamped  securely  in  any  position.  The  center  distance 
between  the  second  and  the  adjustable  spindle  is  27 
in.  minimum,  and  r)4  in.  maximum.  Between  the  ex- 
treme left-hand  head  and  the  adjustable  head  the  dis- 
tance is  54  and  81  in.,  minimum  and  maximum,  respec- 


tively. Thus  the  total  range  between  spindle  centers 
is  27"  to  81  in. 

A  machine  can  also  be  arranged  with  the  same 
column  and  table,  but  having  only  two  heads  and  in- 
stead of  having  the  finished  ways  extending  only  half 
the  length  of  the  column,  they  can  be  lengthened  and 
extended  under  the  second  spindle. 

The  second  illustration  shows  a  machine  with  a 
fourth  head  mounted  on  the  ways,  making  a  regular 
four-spindle  unit  with  27  in.  center  distance  between 
spindles.  In  this  arrangement  the  right-hand  head 
may  be  removed  and  the  third  head  adjusted  so  that 
the  combination  of  the  first  and  third  or  second  and 
third  heads  can  be  used  if  desired.  The  machine  illus- 
trated is  a  Colburn  No.  4  drill  press,  but  the  No.  2,  a 
smaller  size,  or  the  No.  6,  a  larger  size,  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  similar  manner. 

The  rated  swing  of  the  No.  4  machine  is  24  in., 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  spindle  and  face 
of  column  being  12  in.  Each  spindle  has  a  drilling  ca- 
pacity of  2  in.  in  solid  steel,  and  the  spindles  are 
double-splined  to  equalize  the  strain.  Driving  and 
feed  gears  are  mounted  inside  of  each  head  and  run 
in  oil,  the  gears  being  of  chrome-nickel  steel,  hardened 
and  heat  treated.  Shafts  are  of  large  diameter  and 
mounted  on  ball  bearings.  Automatic  trip  is  provided. 
The  supporting  brackets  under  the  center  and  ends  of 
the  table  are  a  feature.  The  column  and  table  are 
hea\ily  ribbed  and  the  latter  has  a  three-point  bearing 
in  the  column. 


On  Nov.  22  the  blast  furnace  at  Warren,  Ohio,  of 
the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co.  turned  out  867  tons 
of  hot  metal,  establishing  a  new  per  diem  record,  and 
comparing  with  its  previous  high  production  of  811 
tons.  The  stack  has  a  rated  capacity  of  600  tons  daily. 
Its  production  this  month  has  been  at  the  rate  of  750 
tons  daily,  or  a  monthly  production  of  22,500  tons. 


Blackwood  Electric  Steel  Corporation 
Officials  Named 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  some  of  those  who 
are  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Blackwood  Electric 
Steel  Corporation,  recently  organized  and  which  now 
has  under  construction,  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  a  mod- 
ern foundry  capable  of  producing  300  tons  of  electric 
steel  castings  and  alloy  steels  a  month. 

Alexander  Blackwood,  president  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, at  present  is  general  manager,  Farrell-Cheek 
Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  but  will  sever  that 
connection  on  or  before  Jan.  1.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  steel  castings  and  many  of  the 
methods  and  standards  which  he  developed  are  to-day 
common   practice. 

B.  D.  Thomas,  who  is  to  be  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  new  company,  at  present  is  general 
sales  manager.  Acme  Steel  Co.,  Glassmore,  Pa.  He  is 
to  retire  from  that  connection  as  of  Feb.  1,  next.  Mr. 
Thomas  started  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  age  of  14  years  and  had  much 
practical  experience  in  the  foundry,  shop  and  sales  de- 
partments of  that  company.  During  the  world  war 
he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  and  later  a  captain 


Special  Gang  Drill  with  Right-Hand  Spindle  Having 
Longitudinal  Adjustment  Is  Shown  at  Left.  In  the 
arrangement  shown  below  the  right-hand  head  may 
be  removed  and  third  head  adjusted  in  combination 
with   the  other  two 


in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  inspection  division  of  shell  manu- 
facture. 

Edgar  M.  Lewis,  who  is  to  join  the  Blackwood  or- 
ganization in  an  executive  capacity,  now  is  affiliated 
with  the  J.  S.  McCormick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  foundry  sup- 
plies, and  previously  has  been  with  the  Hill  &  Griffith 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  the  E.  J.  Woodison  Co.,  Detroit. 
He  will  assume  his  new  duties  Jan.  1. 


Reed-Prentice  Readjustment 

The  Reed-Prentice  Co.  announces  a  readjustment 
of  capital,  under  which  the  corporation  will  issue  one 
new  common  share  of  no  par  value  for  each  of  the 
7,500  shares  of  existing  common  of  $100  par  value. 
There  will  also  be  authorized  8,500  additional  no  par 
common  shares,  making  the  total  authorized  capital 
consist  of  16,000  common  shares  and  12,000  shares  of 
preferred  of  $100  par  value.  One  share  of  common  is 
to  be  issued  for  the  good  will,  use  of  trade  names,  pat- 
ents, drawings,  patterns,  fixtures,  tools  and  gages  of 
the  Becker  and  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  companies,  and 
2299  shares  for  the  semi-manufactured  inventory,  of  a 
book  value  of  $25,500.  Also,  5525  shares  of  common 
are  to  be  sold  to  the  Becker  Milling  Machine  Co.  for 
cash  at  $50  a  share,  with  the  right  to  subscribe  on  or 
before  May  1,  1923. 
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THREE  NEW  GAGES 


Pipe  Gage,  Pin  Gage,  and  Gage  for  Steel  Wheels 
Offered  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

Three  new  gages,  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations, one  of  which  is  an  adjustable  limit  pin 
gage  for  internal  measurements,  have  been  added  to 
the  line  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford. 

The  adjustable  limit  pin  gage  is  emphasized  as  new 
in  principle  and  design  and  it  combines  a  Go  and  No 
Go  internal  gage  in  a  single  unit.  Two  spherical-ended 
hardened  steel  pins  are  carried  in  a  cast  iron  frame,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  frame  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  company's  Trusform  gages  and  intended  to 
combine  strength  with  lightness  and  to  resist  tgpdency 
to  distortion  or  warping. 

One  pin  is  adjusted  to  any  size  within  its  range  by 


wheel  is  worth  turning  to  restore  standard  contour,  and 
the  amount  of  service  metal  which  will  remain  after 
turning.  This  measurement  can  be  made  either  before 
or  after  turning.  The  gage  can  be  set  to  the  wheel 
in  a  dark  place  and  taken  to  the  light  for  reading,  thus 
avoiding  errors  and  guess  work. 

The  witness  groove,  limit  of  wear  groove,  is  checked 
to  assure  that  it  is  of  the  right  diameter,  which  is  29V-; 
in.  for  a  33  in.  wheel.  The  contour  is  taken  at  several 
points  so  that  the  point  of  maximum  wear  may  be 
found. 

The  application  of  the  gage  to  a  worn  tread  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  pointer  A  is  swung  to 
the  right  and  the  gage  placed  over  the  wheel  with  face 
B  and  point  C  in  contact.  The  part  A  is  then  swung  to 
engage  limit  of  wear  groove,  the  four  sliding  pointers 
pushed  down  to  the  wheel  and  the  gage  removed. 

There  is  a  scale  on  the  back  of  the  sliding  front 
plate,  under  the  pointer  C,  which  gives  the  depth  of 
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The  Adjustable  Limit  Pin  Gage  for  Internal  Meas- 
urements Is  Shown  at  the  Upper  Lett.  The  gage 
for  measuring  the   taper  of  female  pipe   threads  is 

shown  below  it 

The  A.  R.  A.  Railway  Gage  Shown  Above  Is  Used 

for    Measuring    Steel    Wheels    to    Restore    Contour. 

It  gives  a  direct  reading  of  the  amount  of  service 

metal 


means  of  opposed  set  screws  which  lock  the  pin  firmly 
in  position  when  tightened.  The  opposite  pin  works 
between  two  stops,  one  of  which  is  adjustable  to  give 
limits  from  0.001  to  0.025.  This  pin  is  moved  by  the 
thumb  and  finger  inward  to  the  Go  position  and  out- 
ward to  the  adjustable  stop  for  the  No  Go  size.'  Ad- 
justments may  be  sealed,  and  testing  the  setting  or 
changing  it  to  compensate  for  wear  is  simple.  Four  re- 
movable brass  disks  provide  ample  space  for  working. 

Gage  for  Measuring  Female  Pipe  Thread  Taper 

Another  new  gage  offered  is  for  measuring  the 
taper  of  female  pipe  threads,  the  construction  and  ap- 
plication of  which  may  be  noted  from  the  illustration. 

The  gage  is  marked  one  division  equals  0.002  in., 
which  signifies  that  one  division  on  the  handle  of  the 
gage  represents  a  variation  of  0.002  in  pitch  diameter 
in  a  length  of  2  in.,  this  length  being  the  distance  cov- 
ered by  the  gage.  In  use  the  inner  plug  is  first  screwed 
down  into  the  thread  by  hand  followed  by  the  outer 
gage,  both  parts  being  set  hand  tight. 

If  the  taper  is  correct  the  witness  line  on  the  inner 
gage  will  come  opposite  the  zero  line  on  the  graduations 
on  the  outer  gage.  Variation  from  the  true  taper  is 
read  directly  on  the  scale.  These  gages  are  made  up 
to  order  and  slight  variations  from  the  specifications 
may  be  had. 

A.  R.  A.   Railway  Gage 

For  measuring  steel  wheels  to  restore  contour,  the 
A.  R.  A.  Railway  gage  illustrated  has  been  developed. 
This  gives  a  direct  reading  of  the  amount  of  service 
metal  on  a  steel  or  steel-tired  wheel  as  the  basis  for 
billing  foreign  roads  for  wheel  replacements  according 
to  Interchange  Rules.    It  tells  whether  or  not  a  worn 


cut  necessary  at  junction  of  fillet  and  tread  to  restore 
standard  contour.  The  same  information  may  be  read 
at  D.    The  amount  of  service  metal  is  read  at  A. 


October  Refractories'  Statistics 

Fire  clay  and  silica  brick  statistics,  compiled  by 
the  Refractories  Manufacturers'  Association  for  dis- 
tribution among  its  membership  and  to  the  Depatment 
of  Commerce,  for  the  month  of  October,  have  been  is- 
sued. The  quantities  given  are  the  totals  sent  in  by 
those  who  reported  and  the  capacity  figure  is  the  com- 
bined economical  producing  capacity  of  those  who  sent 
in  figures.  The  figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  economical  monthly 
producing  capacity  into  the  figures  given.  October 
figures  in  9-in.  equivalents,  compare  with  those  of 
September,  as  follows: 

, ■ ■ Fire  Clay ^ 

October  September 

Capacity     71,92.i.557  74.4r.6.G94 

Stock,    Sept.    30 148,070.275      (197)        •152,186,738      (204) 

Production     53,335,843      (    71)  46,241.911      (    62) 

Shipments    56.475.408      (    75)  49,903,554      (    67) 

Stock,    Oct.    31 144,930.710      (193)        tl48,522.095      (199) 

New  orders 49.474.143      (    66)  56,781,987      (    76) 

Cancellations    759.325      (      1)  201,569      (      0) 

Net  new  business..    48.714,818      (    65)  56.580.418      (    76) 

Unfilled   orders 67,480.023      (    90)  75,238,631      (101) 

, S  il  ica , 

October  September 

Capacity     23,891,666  23.998.333 

Stock  Sept.  30 32,471,079      (136)  •31.285,797      (130) 

Production     13,793.281      (   58)  11.295.216     (   47) 

Shipments    11.504.105      (    48)  9,962,934      (    41) 

Stock    Oct.    31 34,760,255      (145)  t32.618,079      (136) 

New   orders 10,530,033      (    44)  11,156.828      (    46) 

Cancellations 27.119      (      0) 

Net  new  business..    10.530.330     (    44)  11.128.709     (   46) 

Unfilled    orders 17.456,201      (    73)  18.506,273      (    77) 

•Aug.  31.     tSept.  30. 


Use  of  Standard  Machine  Tools  Favored 

Special-Purpose  Versus  Standard  Tools  for  Automotive  Work 

— Standard  Tools  with  Special  Tooling — 

Simplicity  in  Fixture  Design 


A  GENERAL  criticism  in  disfavor  of  the  prevail- 
ing policy  of  making  large  expenditures  for 
special  equipment  when  standard  equipment 
might  well  serve  the  purpose,  and  also  a  plea  for  the 
reduction  of  the  too-large  investment  carried  under 
fixtures  and  permanent  tools,  was  made  by  R.  K. 
Mit^-hell,  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  in  a  paper  on 
"Standard  vs.  Special  Machine  Tools  for  Automotive 
Production."  The  paper  was  read  at  the  production 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  held 
in  Detroit,  Oct.  2G  and  27,  and  an  abstract  of  it  follows. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  automotive  manufac- 
turer found  it  necessary  to  build  special  machines  for 
performing  certain  operations  and  making  special 
parts. 

The  policy  was  to  design  special  fixtures  and  ma- 
chine tools  to  meet  the  special  conditions.  But  often 
when  the  original  intention  is  only  to  design  a  special 
fixture,  the  ultimate  result  is  a  fixture  or  machine  tool 
that  requires  special  driving  and  feed  mechanisms. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  whether  to  design  special 
drives  and  feeds  for  some  machine  that  is  already  in 
the  plant,  and  this  is  the  critical  point  in  the  argument 
between  special  tools  and  standard  equipment.  In 
many  instances  the  only  machine  tool  that  will  accom- 
modate the  special  heads  is  one  designed  and  built  pur- 
posely to  meet  this  one  particular  difficulty;  so,  we 
arrive  at  the  stage  we  have  so  much  desired  to  avoid 
which  is  the  design  and  fabrication  of  special  machine 
tools. 

Average  Draftsman  Cannot  Design  Special  Tools 

In  the  ordinary  routine  followed  when  building  spe- 
cial machine  tools,  we  are  confronted  with  numerous 
obstacles.  The  first  is  that  the  average  draftsman  in 
tool-designing  departments  has  had  neither  the  engi- 
neering nor  the  production  experience  essential  to  the 
proper  designing  of  special  machine  tools.  His  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  proper  stresses,  correct  bearings,  loads 
and  the  details  to  be  employed,  together  with  lack  of 
foresight  in  considering  the  interchangeability  of  parts, 
ease  of  replacement  and  the  use,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
standard  parts,  is  reflected  in  the  enormous  first  cost  of 
the  majority  of  special  machine  tools  that  are  built 
under  private  supervision.  The  actual  construction  is 
performed  usually  in  the  tool  room  by  high-priced  labor, 
working  an  excessive  amount  of  overtime,  and  the  ma- 
chine, finally  completed,  has  yet  to  meet  its  first  test. 
Few  special  machines  have  been  devised  and  built  that 
did  not  demand  undue  expense  and  delay  in  production, 
not  to  mention  the  necessity  of  many  changes  before 
they  begin  to  function  as  intended. 

A  special  machine  tool  in  production  requires  a 
skilled  or  special  operator,  at  least  until  those  inter- 
ested have  become  familiar  with  its  care  and  operation. 
If  the  operator  should  be  absent,  loss  of  time  and  pro- 
duction must  result  before  another  man  can  be  broken 
in. 

Repair  parts  for  special  machine  tools  are  costly 
items.  Not  infrequently  patterns  are  broken,  mislaid 
or  left  at  the  foundry  and,  when  the  casting  is  finally 
secured,  it  means  day-and-night  work  in  the  tool  room 
with  additional  expense  and  delay.  But  pei'haps  the 
foregoing  will  be  accepted  as  constituting  problems 
that  will  arise  in  any  trade  or  line. 

Designs  of  Automotive  Parts  Change  Constantly 

The  most  forceful  argument  against  special  ma- 
chine tools  at  present  is  the  unstable  design  and  devel- 
opment of  automotive  parts.  When  a  designer  pro- 
duces a  special  machine  tool  to  accommodate  a  certain 
part,  he  has  no  guarantee  as  to  the  life  of  that  part 
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and,  I  venture  to  say,  the  average  life  of  the  majority 
of  automotive  parts,  without  change  in  design,  is  less 
than  6  months.  Change  in  the  design  of  a  part  makes 
about  obsolete  a  special  machine  tool.  At  best,  it  de- 
mands such  changes  in  construction,  at  a  further  pro- 
hibitive outlay,  that  the  machine  usually  finds  its  way 
to  the  obsolete  or  salvage  department  long  before  its 
intended  usefulness  has  been  realized. 

Advantages   in    Using  Standard   Equipment 

Machine-tool  builders  have  stocked  the  market  with 
a  large  variety  of  simplified,  standard  machinery  that 
can  be  adapted  to  special  operations  and  parts  with 
slight  extra  expense.  The  standard  machine  tool  is 
much  cheaper  than  a  special  machine  and  being  built  on 
a  quantity  production  basis,  and  designing  and  engineer- 
ing charges  are  distributed  over  a  greater  number  of 
units.  The  standard  machine  tool  is  available  for 
prolnpt  delivery.  It  has  had  a  thorough  trial  in  prac- 
tical woi-k  before  being  placed  on  the  market,  and  is 
out  of  the  experimental  stage.  Reputable  manufac- 
turers of  standard  machinery  build  their  machine  tools 
so  that  the  parts  are  interchangeable  and,  in  case  of 
service  requirements,  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  any 
part  promptly  fi-om  stock.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
money  that  is  tied  up  in  special  machinery  patterns, 
extra  castings  and  the  like.  With  a  standard  machine 
tool  in  production  in  any  large  shop,  if  an  operator  is 
called  from  his  machine  other  men  just  as  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  machine  as  the  man  who  is  absent 
are  always  available  and  capable  of  continuing  produc- 
tion without  loss  of  time. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  have  special  features 
on  machine  tools,  such  as  a  special  number  of  spindles 
possibly  set  at  different  angles  on  a  milling  machine. 
It  has  been  proven  that  a  standard  make  of  milling 
machine  can  be  equipped  with  a  suitable  special  head 
to  take  care  of  special  work.  If  the  special  part  made 
by  the  special  head  is  ever  changed  or  made  obsolete, 
the  manufacturer  need  not  scrap  the  entire  machine,  but 
only  the  special  tooling.  The  standard  machine  tool 
with  the  special  tooling  can  be  secured  in  much  less 
time  and  with  far  less  expense  than  the  special  ma- 
chine tool.  In  the  case  of  the  standard  machine  tool, 
if  the  special  part  only  is  scrapped,  the  machine  itself 
is  adaptable  for  any  other  operation  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. These  advantages  are  true  also  with  lathes, 
grinders  and   many  other  standard  machine  tools. 

Special  Fixture  Design  Should  Be  Improved 

There  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  the  de- 
sign of  special  fixtures.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  needs  of  manufacturers  of  standard  parts  whose 
product,  if  properly  investigated,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain unlimited  possibilities  for  incorporation  in  the 
design  of  special  jigs  and  fixtures.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  a  weekly  periodical  there  was  a  full  page  spread, 
advertising  the  merits  and  possibilities  of  standard 
bushings.  Although  many  companies  like  that  place 
their  engineering  staffs  and  experience  in  their  partic- 
ular line  at  our  disposal,  still  we  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  their  claims  and  the  merits  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  consider  them  when  designing  our  own  pet  tools 
and  equipment. 

As  far  as  possible,  when  designing  fixtures  and 
tools,  we  should  take  advantage  of  all  that  the  trade 
offers,  and  attempt  to  simplify  our  creations.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  the  three  fundamentals  of  jig  and  fix- 
ture work,  the  clamp,  the  V-block  and  the  angle  plate, 
is  to  be  recommended. 

As  an  instance  I  may  cite  the  case  of  a  large  drum- 
type  fixture  recently  designed,  built  and  installed  on  a 
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machine.  The  cost  was  about  $2,500,  including  special 
drive  gears  and  the  like  that  were  constantly  break- 
ing, delaying  production  and  running  up  a  continuous 
repair  bill  on  this  job.  The  annoyance  and  continuous 
expense  demanded  immediate  action  and  the  whole  fix- 
ture was  replaced  with  two  small  angle-plate  fixtures 
on  which  V-blocks  to  oppose  each  other  were  fastened. 


One  side  was  loaded  while  the  part  on  the  other  side      means  to  an  end. 


of  the  fixture  was  being  milled.  These  two  fixtures 
cost  about  $70  and  actually  increased  production  beyond 
that  of  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  fixture. 

I  believe  that  the  tool  designer  is  so  prone  to  become 
intent  on  the  design  and  construction  of  the  fixture 
that  he  temporarily  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  fix- 
ture  or   tool   is   not  the  ultimate   issue,    but   only   the 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


Main  Features  of  Program  of  Annual  Meeting  in 
New  York,  Dec.  4  to  7 

The  tentative  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  to  be  held 
in  New  York,  Dec.  4  to  7  inclusive,  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  is  as 
outlined  below.  Besides  the  sessions  listed,  there  will 
be  sessions  on  the  power  test  codes,  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  5;  a  session  on  steam  tables  on  the  afternoon  of 
Dec.  5;  a  railroad  session  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  6;  a 
standardization  session  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  and 
an  ordnance  session,  an  aeronautic  session  and  a  forest 
products  session,  all  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  7.  The 
meeting  opens  with  a  joint  session  in  the  afternoon  on 
Dec.  4  with  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  En- 
gineers. There  will  be  a  public  hearing  on  the  boiler 
code  that  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  Dexter  S.  Kim- 
ball, dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, will  deliver  the  presidential  address  before  the 
society.  On  both  morning  and  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  three  or  four  simultaneous 
discussions  and  the  following  is  a  part  of  the  program. 

Management  Session,  Morning  of  Deo.  5 
Ten    Tears'   Progress   in   Management,    L.    P.    Alford.    editor 

Management  Engineering,  New  York. 
Installation  of  Management  Methods,  Wallace   Clark,   indus- 
trial engineer.  New  York. 
Progress  reports  of  committees  on  : 
Mea.surement  of  Managerial  Ability,  A.  L.  DeLeeuw,  chair- 
man. 
Standardization  of  Terminology,  F.  E.  Town,  chairman. 
Standardization  of  Graphics.  J.  J.  Swan,  chairman. 

Machine  Shop  Session,  Morning  of  Dec.  5 

Gearing  for  Planers,  F.  E.  Cardullo,  chief  engineer  G.  A. 
Gray  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Testing  Involute  Spur  Gears,  M.  Estabrook,  Niles-Bemcnt- 
Pond  Co.,  New  York. 

Application  of  Oilgear  Variable-Speed  Hydraulic  Drive  to 
Machine  Tools  and  Manufacturing  Processes.  Walter  Fer- 
ris,   consulting  engineer   Bucyrus   Co.,    South   Milwaukee. 

Spherical  Gears.  C.  H.  Logue. 

Power  Required  for  Removing  Metal,  F.  A.  Parsons,  chief 
engineer  Kempsmith  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Session  on   Training  for   the  Industries,  Afternoon   of  Dec.   5 
Joint  reports  on : 

Elxtenslon  and  Correspondence  Schools,  J.  A.  Moyer,  Boston. 
Schools  for  Apprentices  and  Shop  Training,  R.  L.  Sackett. 

State  College,  Pa. 
Industrial    Education    as    Represented    in    Schools,    C.    R. 
Richards. 

Research   Session,   Afternoon   of  Dec.   5 

Effect  of  Pulsations  on  Fluid  Flow,  H.  Judd  and  D.  B.  Pheley. 

New  Method  of  Determining  the  Effect  of  Speed  upon  the 
Strength  of  Gear  Teeth,  Wilfred  Lewis;  president  Tabor 
Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Torsion  of  Crankshafts,  Dr.  S.  Timoshenko. 

Orifice  Coefficients  for  Various  Sizes  of  Pipes,  J.  M.  Spitz- 
glass,   Republic  Flow  Meters  Co.,  Chicago. 

Effects  of  Large  Sudden  Steam  Discharges  on  Boilers — Re- 
port of  Research  Sub-Committee  on  Sudden  Initial  Pop 
Lift  of  Safely  Valves. 

General  Sessioti,  Aftoiioon  of  Dec.  S 
Refining  and   Rolling  Mill   for   Monel   Metal,  W.   L.   Wother- 

spoon,  consulting  engineer,  International  Nickel  Co.,  New 

York. 
Dry  Vacuum  Pump  TesU.  Methods  and  Results,  E.  W.  Noyes 

and  H.  V.  Sturtevant. 
Diesel    E^ngine    Clutch    Used    In    German    Submarine    U-117 

William  H.  Nicholson. 


General  Session,  Morning  of  Dec.  S 
Radial    Elongation    and    Rotational    Stresses    in    Cylindrical- 
Shaped  Rotors  of  Uniform   Diameter,  C.  M.  Ijaftoon. 
Design    of    Flywheels    for    Motor-Driven    Impulse    Machines, 
C.  O.  Rhys,  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  Beverly, 
Mass. 
Stress  Distribution  in  Electric-Railway  Motor  Pinions  as  De- 
termined  by   the   Photo-Elastic   Method,    Paul   Heymans 
and  A.  L.  Kimball,  Jr. 

Fuels  Session,  Joint  Session  with  Stoker  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Morning  of  Dec.  6 

Symposium  on  Stokers. 

Development  and  Use  of  the  Modern  Chain  Grate,  T.  A. 
Marsh,  chief  engineer  Green  Engineering  Co.,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind, 

Overfeed  Stokers  of  the  Inclined  Type,  G.  I.  Bouton,  chi«f 
engineer  Murphy  Iron  Works,  Detroit. 

Design  and  Oixjration  of  Underfeed  Stokers,  H.  F.  Lawrence, 
American   Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Chronological  History  of  Stoker  Development  to  the  Present 
Day,  A.  H.  Blackburn,  chief  engineer  Under-Feed  Stoker 
Co.  of  America,  Detroit. 

Power  Session,  Morning  of  Dec.   7 

The  Commercial  Economy  of  High  Pressure  and  High  Super- 
heats in  the  Central  Station,  G.  A.  Orrok,  consulting 
engineer.  New  York,  and  W.  S.  Morrison,  New  York 
Edison  Co.,  New  York. 

Feed  Water  Heating  for  High  Thermal  Efficiency,  L.  Helan- 
der,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Tests  of  Stirling  Boiler  of  Detroit  Edison  Co.'s  Connors  Creek 
Station,  P.  W.   Thompson.  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit. 

Elasticity  of  Pipe  Bends,  Sabin  Crocker,  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
and  S.  S.  Sanford. 

Transmission  of  Superheated  Steam,  B.  N.  Broido,  New  York 

Safety  Engineering  Session,  Morning  of  Dec.   1 
( Under  the  auspices  of  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers, 

with  A.  S.  M.  E.  Committee  on  Safety  Codes  co-operating) 
Safety  Codes,  M.  G.  Lloyd. 
Safety    Engineering   in    Connection    with    the   Compression    of 

Gases,  Dr.   A.   D.  Risteen. 
Safety   Code   for   Grinding   Wheels,    G.    E.    Sanford,    General 

Electric  Co.,  Lynn,   Mass. 


Wage  Increases  Slower 

The  latest  monthly  statement  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  10  East  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  summarizing  wage  changes  reported  during 
the  past  month  shows  that  the  upward  trend  of  wages 
still  continues,  though  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding two  months. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  wage 
changes  in  the  past  six  months: 

Total 
Date  Reductions     Increases       Cliangea 

May  15-June   15 23  26  49 

June  15-July    15 25  21  46 

July  15-Aug.    15 7  8  15 

Aug.  15-Sept   15 4  119  123 

Sept.  15-Oct.     15 4  65  69 

Oct.    15-Nov.    15 1  36  37 

Labor  shortage  continues  to  stand  out  as  the  domi- 
nant reason  for  wage  increases.  It  is  especially  a  fac- 
tor in  the  mining  and  building  industries.  Revival  of 
activity  in  industries  previously  idle  or  operating  on  a 
curtailed  basis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mining  industry 
in  Minnesota,  is  also  a  factor. 

Most  of  the  changes  were  voluntary'  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  and  the  changes  affecting  the  largest  num- 
ber of  workers  took  place  on  the  railroads  and  in 
mining. 

The  Glauber  Brass  &  Mfg.  Co.,  7706  Piatt  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  is  planning  to  remodel  its  plant  and  make 
some  extensions  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 
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Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Prices 

The  reaffirmation  of  its  former  sheet  and  tin 
plate  prices  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
last  week  caused  much  less  surprise  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  announcement  had  been 
made  a  month  earlier,  but  still  it  has  caused 
some.  At  one  time  the  opinion  was  quite  general 
in  the  trade  that  advances  would  be  made  in  both 
products,  but  more  recently  the  feeling  has 
changed. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  in  the  trade  in  favor 
of  advances  in  these  commodities  were  logical  and 
forceful,  while  others  were  not.  One  argument 
put  forth  deserves  particular  attention,  that  be- 
ing that  the  current  market  price  of  sheet  bars, 
then  $40,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  not  merely 
justified  but  actually  necessitated  advances,  in 
the  price  of  tin  plate  to  rule  during  the  first  half 
of  ne.xt  year  and  in  the  price  of  sheets  to  rule  dur- 
ing the  first  quarler.  The  tacit  assumption  was 
that  since  sheets  and  tin  plates  are  made  from 
sheet  bars,  the  market  price  of  the  "raw  material" 
is  necessarily  a  governing  factor.  In  ordinary 
affairs  this  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  logical  basis. 
In  this  case  it  is  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  im- 
portant market  commodities  are  sheets  and  tin 
plates,  not  sheet  bars.  Substantially  all  the  sheets 
and  tin  plates  made  are  sold  in  the  market,  while 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  sheet  bars  made  are 
sold  in  the  market.  In  both  sheets  and  tin  plates 
by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  output  is  from 
mills  that  make  their  steel  themselves. 

The  familiar  market  development  is  for  sheets 
or  tin  plates  to  advance  or  decline  and  for  sheet 
bars  to  follow.  An  advance  in  sheet  bars  may  peg 
an  advance  previously  made  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct, but  it  does  not  originate  an  advance.  A  spe- 
cial case,  of  course,  is  presented  when  either 
sheets  or  tin  plates  change  in  price  without  the 
other  product  changing,  but  wide  divergences  of 
such  a  sort  have  been  rare.  Technically,  the  ad- 
vance in  the  sheet  market  since  the  first  of  the 
year  has  not  been  matched  by  an  advance  in  tin 
plate,  but  practically  there  has  been  substantial 
harmony,  for  the  open  price  on  tin  plate  was  be- 
ing cut  rather  deeply  early  in  the  year. 

In  these  troublous  and  uncertain  times  the 
steel  market  cannot  be  made  exactly  as  it  ought 


to  be  made  for  the  best  interests,  in  the  long  run, 
of  all  concerned.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could 
have  at  this  time  a  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
doctrine  preached  by  Judge  Gary  years  before  the 
war,  that  "stable  prices  make  stable  demand."  It 
was  a  new  doctrine  then,  and  it  is  needed  even 
more  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

For  the  common  good  all  parties  in  interest 
should  strive  to  have  prices  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  less  fluctuating.  Especially  should  it  be 
considered  in  bad  form  to  assume  it  right  and 
proper  that  if  one  material  is  at  an  unreasonable 
price  the  e.xtra  should  be  carried  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  manufacture.  This  may  be  nec- 
essary at  times,  but  the  condition  should  be  re- 
garded as  distinctly  regrettable.  If,  merely  to 
illustrate,  coke  is  unnaturally  high,  and  too  high 
relative  to  pig  iron,  the  philosophy  of  the  trade 
should  be  that  it  is  better  for  the  common  good 
that  coke  should  go  down  than  that  pig  iron  should 
go  up.  We  shall  never  reach  normalcy  over  any 
other  course. 


Progressive  Foundrymen 

Several  features  of  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association  held  in  New  York 
last  week  deserve  special  mention  because  of  their 
constructive  value.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  unfavor- 
ably and  to  tear  down,  but  it  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  make  helpful  suggestions  and  to  follow 
them  by  effective  supporting  work.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  rail  at  Congress  and  condemn  its  shortcom- 
ings, but  the  critics  seldom  point  the  way  for  im- 
provement. 

Immigration  is  one  subject  the  discussion  of 
which  has  included  much  criticism  of  Congress  for 
passing  the  "percentage  bill."  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  although  the  act  may  have  been  justi- 
fied as  a  post-war  measure,  conditions  have 
changed  and  its  modification  becomes  imperative. 
The  question  is,  How  shall  it  be  modified?  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  founders'  convention, 
published  in  full  elsewhere,  do  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine e.xactly  the  kind  of  measure  that  should  be 
passed,  but  they  do  lay  down  some  fundamental 
principles  which  should  be  regarded.  The  reso- 
lutions are  planted  squarely  on  Madisonian  prin- 
ciples, which  declare  that  the  ports  of  the  United 
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States  should  be  open  to  receive  all  who  will  con- 
tribute to  its  welfare  and  be  a  real  addition  to  its 
population.  As  to  how  these  principles  should  be 
applied,  the  resolutions  offer  excellent  sugges- 
tions. The  authors  clearly  had  in  mind  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
now  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  of 
determining  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  foreign  home 
of  the  would-be  immigrant,  whether  he  is  worthy 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  certainly  ought 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  immi- 
grants should  be  informed  as  to  conditions  in  the 
New  World  is  also  sound.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment could  supervise  the  distribution  of  immi- 
grants, however,  is  open  to  some  doubt. 

The  action  of  the  convention  looking  to  the 
preparation  of  an  up-to-date  course  of  study  on 
foundry  practice  is  a  progressive  step.  As  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, great  changes  have  taken  place  in  foundry 
practice  within  a  few  years.  When  the  best  course 
of  instruction  now  in  existence  was  written  the 
molding  machine  was  in  its  infancy,  and  many 
other  changes  in  equipment  and  practice  have 
taken  place.  The  task  of  bringing  the  old  course 
up  to  date  and  making  it  conform  to  requirements 
of  different  classes  of  people  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  the  National  Founders'  Association  has  been 
progressing  as  the  number  of  its  members  having 
valuable  experience  has  increased  and  its  ablest 
men  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  this  important 
undertaking  to  success.  It  is  encouraging  to  note, 
as  reported  by  Commissioner  McClintock,  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  getting  a  larger  num- 
ber of  educated  men  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  foundrj'. 

This  country  has  been  rather  surfeited  with 
investigations  by  Congress  and  by  State  legisla- 
tures, but  the  light  of  publicitj'  seldom  has  turned 
on  the  labor  unions.  When,  in  a  New  York  State 
investigation,  a  prominent  labor  leader  w'as  put 
on  the  stand,  his  confessions  of  the  weaknesses  of 
labor  unions  were  no  less  interesting  than  his 
insistence  that  nothing  be  done  about  them.  They 
are  important  as  indicating  to  some  extent  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  thorough  inquiry.  Labor 
leaders  are  happy  to  see  other  folks  investigated. 
Why  not  submit  to  a  little  of  it  themselves?  The 
suggestion  of  President  Barr  deserves  considera- 
tion. 


A  Refractory  Sun'cy 

An  industrial  survey  of  unusual  interest  is 
about  to  be  made  by  the  Refractories  Manufac- 
turers' Association  to  obtain  complete  information 
regarding  the  furnaces  in  which  refractorj'  mate- 
rials are  used.  An  elaborate  blank  has  been  pre- 
pared in  which  25  questions  are  asked  relating  to 
type  of  furnace,  product  of  furnace,  fuel,  kinds  of 
refractories  used  and  similar  points;  temperature 
and  combustion,  particularly  combustion  condi- 
tions; abrasion,  calling  for  description  and  final 
results;  slag  action  and  other  features. 

In  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  found  that 
owing  to  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  many  in- 
dustries the  demand  for  brick  of  widely  differing 


characteristics  has  increased,  and  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  often  the  refractories  used  were 
not  those  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Studies 
of  furnace  conditions  frequently  have  shown  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  association  believes 
that  the  thorough  investigation  which  it  has  now 
planned  will  greatly  help  both  manufacturers  and 
users  of  refractories,  eliminating  waste  and  re- 
ducing costs.  The  investigation  is  one  which  will 
involve  time,  much  labor  and  patience  and  it  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  all  manufacturers  who 
are  users  of  refractories. 


Associations  Made  Liable 

That  voluntary  associations,  including  labor 
unions,  are  financially  liable  for  their  acts  and  in 
that  respect  are  on  the  same  basis  as  corporations 
and  individuals,  w^as  established  by  the  voters  of 
a  State  in  referendum  for  the  first  time  at  the  re- 
cent election  in  Massachusetts.  The  majority  was* 
small,  but  it  is  believed  this  was  due  to  the 
coupling  of  the  question  on  the  ballot  with  two 
others  against  which  great  majorities  were  polled. 
One  of  the  two  would  have  meant  much  stricter  en- 
forcement of  prohibition  had  the  vote  been  yes; 
the  other  would  have  established  a  state  motion 
picture  censorship.  So  the  word  was  passed 
around  systematically  to  "vote  no  on  everything," 
which  many  unthinking  voters  did.  Yet,  with  a 
very  heavy  vote,  the  majority  was  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  the  liability  in  the  courts  of 
voluntary  associations.  The  expression  of  opin- 
ion was  most  emphatic. 

Other  States  already  had  similar  laws,  among 
them  the  industrial  States  of  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. But  their  statutes  were  enacted  by  their 
legislatures.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  was  favorable  to  such 
an  act  as  was  proposed.  Labor  fought  the  bill 
strongly  and  persistently.  It  passed  the  legisla- 
ture of  1921,  and  then  the  referendum  was  in- 
voked. Consequently  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  a  campaign  of  education,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign. 
Their  efforts,  however,  reacted  against  them.  The 
voters,  men  and  women,  saw  the  words  "fair  play" 
w-ritten  into  the  proposed  law,  and  cast  their  bal- 
lots accordingly. 

.  The  law  is  a  just  one.  Labor  union  men  agree 
that  if  any  such  statute  had  to  go  on  the  books 
this  is  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  framed.  While 
it  provides  that  any  voluntary  association  com- 
posed of  five  or  more  members  can  sue  and  be  sued 
in  its  common  name,  "the  separate  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  any  individual  member  shall  not 
be  subject  to  attachment  or  execution  in  any  suit 
against  such  association."  The  member  is  placed 
in  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  stock- 
holder of  an  ordinary  corporation.  The  company 
may  be  sued,  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
he  cannot  be  made  a  party  to  the  suit. 

In  the  famous  Danbury  hat  cases,  which  went 
to  the  full  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  all  property,  real  or  personal,  that  could  be- 
found  as  belonging  to  any  member  was  attached. 
The  promoters  of  the  Massachusetts  bill,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  other  States,  recognized  that  a 
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law  which  would  permit  of  such  wholesale  actions 
would  be  as  unfair  in  the  one  direction  as  the  ab- 
sence of  any  law  would  be  in  the  other  direction. 
They  wished  only  to  establish  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  legal  responsibility.  As  it  turned  out, 
it  is  well  that  the  labor  leaders  invoked  the  refer- 
endum and  placed  the  matter  before  the  people  as 
a  whole,  to  receive  their  stamp  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. The  vote  cast  at  this  election  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 
The  result  of  the  referendum  may  be  regarded  as 
final,  and  its  influence  in  extending  the  application 
of  the  principle  still  further  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. 


Less  Pig  Iron  for  Steel 

Because  of  accumulating  evidence  that  less  pig 
Iron  per  ton  of  steel  is  being  used  in  steel  making, 
the  question  is  often  asked  whether  the  change  is 
permanent.  Because  of  fuel  and  other  conditions 
the  rate  of  pig  iron  production  in  the  United  States 
this  year  has  been  much  less  than  that  of  steel. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  spread 
between  the  pig  iron  and  steel  output  is  large,  it 
is  only  a  little  larger  than  it  was  in  1920;  in  other 
words,  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions  this 
year  have  only  slightly  accentuated  a  trend  which 
has  existed  since  the  war. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  tendency  the  world 
over  to  make  less  and  less  pig  iron  in  proportion 
to  steel.  This  appears  from  an  analysis  of  the  pig 
iron  and  steel  outputs  of  the  leading  countries  in 
the  last  three  years  compared  with  that  of  1913. 
The  countries  represented  in  this  analysis  are  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Luxemburg.  The  figures 
used  are  those  published  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  1913  the  pig  iron  production  of  the  seven 
countries  was  68,800,800  gross  tons  and  the  steel 
ingot  output  was  65,703,600  tons,  or  a  difference  in 
favor  of  pig  iron  of  3,097,200  tons.  The  corre- 
sponding data  for  the  same  countries  for  1920, 
1921  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1922,  put  in  the 
form  of  a  table,  are  as  follows: 

pig  Iron  and  Slccl  Output  of  Seven  Countries  in  Gross  Tons 


Steel  ingots   63,733.200 

Pis  iron    56.720,400 


1921 
37,317.600 
31,192,800 


1922* 
35.171.200 
28,500,000 


•JSieht  montlis,  with  Germany  estimated. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  spread  between  the 
steel  and  pig  iron  outputs  of  the  leading  producing 
countries  has  increased  from  7,012,800  tons  in 
1920  to  a  yearly  rate  of  10,006,800  tons  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1922.  This  wide  spread  this  year 
is  in  contrast  with  a  balance  on  the  other  side  in 
1913,  when  the  pig  iron  total  was  3,097,200  tons 
more  than  that  of  steel  ingots.  In  other  words, 
the  seven  countries  which  in  1913  were  producing 
258,100  tons  viore  pig  iron  than  steel  per  month, 
are  now  making  833,900  tons  per  month  less  pig 
iron  than  steel. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  marked  change,  the 
increased  use  of  scrap  in  steelmaking  is  chief. 


The  abundance  of  scrap  from  the  war  has  been  a 
factor  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  less 
pig  iron  in  steelmaking  is  recognized  practice. 
Imports  of  scrap  into  Germany  to  September  this 
year  have  been  over  47,700  tons  per  month,  ex- 
ceeding all  records.  The  larger  production  of 
basic  open-hearth  steel  in  Great  Britain  in  recent 
years,  involving  the  use  of  more  scrap,  is  well 
known.  Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  foundry  iron  produc- 
tion. Foundry  activity  has  been  relatively  less, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Busy  foundries  mean 
new  industrial  enterprises  and  extensions  of  those 
existing,  calling  for  all  forms  of  equipment.  The 
world  has  not  been  building  new  factories  since 
the  war. 

Important  changes  are  going  on.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  use  less  and  less  pig  iron  in  steel 
works  practice,  without  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 
The  movement  is  a  broad  one  and  is  worthy  of 
careful  study.  If  the  tendency  continues  it  means 
the  conservation  of  iron  ore  reserves  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  day  of  scarcity  in  good  ores  of 
which  something  too  much  was  commonly  pre- 
dicted a  few  years  ago. 


Turns  in  the  Railroad  Situation 

The  congressional  elections  went  against  the 
railroads.  Three  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  were  defeated  for  re- 
election and  in  all  two  minority  and  three  ma- 
jority party  Senators  who  voted  for  the  transpor- 
tation act  failed  of  re-election.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  senatorial  candidates  in  the  West  and 
Central  West  who  attacked  the  railroads  were 
elected,  prominent  among  these  being  Mr.  La 
FoUette. 

The  reaction  of  the  stock  market  was  prompt. 
In  16  days  Northern  Pacific  had  declined  10 
points,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Rock  Island,  Great  Northern,  New  York  Central 
and  New  Haven  8  points  or  more,  and  Union  Pa- 
cific, St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  and  Reading  more  than  5  points, 
while  Pennsylvania,  just  put  back  on  a  6  per  cent 
basis,  declined  from  48%  to  46ys- 

The  transportation  act  is  not  doing  so  much  to 
rehabilitate  the  railroads  and  put  them  where  they 
belong  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as 
was  expected.  But  judging  by  what  the  success- 
ful candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House  said 
against  the  railroads  and  against  the  act  in  their 
campaigns,  and  judging  by  the  loss  of  friends  it 
sustained  by  the  election  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
act  being  eventually  amended  in  manner  adverse 
to  the  railroads. 

The  attitude  of  men  serving  in  Congress  may 
be  different  from  what  is  indicated  by  campaign 
utterances.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  these  men 
to  become  better  posted  and  more  serious 
minded.  The  untrue  statements  made  in  the  cam- 
paign indicate  gross  lack  either  of  honesty  or  of 
information. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  the  light  of  many  things 
that  are  said  about  the  railroads  and  about  the 
transportation  act,  that  of  all  the  broad  national 
subjects  that  come  up  for  consideration  there  is 
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scarcely  another  on  which  such  complete  and 
precise  information  is  available.  The  facts  are 
gathered  and  can  be  had  upon  request. 

In  particularly  useful  form  is  a  statement  just 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
giving  various  details  of  Class  I  roads  as  a  whole 
from  the  fiscal  year  1911  through  the  calendar 
year  1921,  showing  investment  and  income  ac- 
count, employees  and  their  compensation,  freight 
ton-mileage  and  passenger  mileage,  traffic  aver- 
ages, equipment  in  service,  and  train,  car  and 
locomotive  miles. 

The  figures  of  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment as  shown  below  are  drawn  from  the  state- 
ment just  mentioned.  As  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection, we  have  computed  the  amount  per  mile 
of  line.  The  return  on  the  stated  investment  is 
also  shown : 

Class  I  Railroads 


19n» 
1912« 
1913» 
1914* 
1915* 


Return 

Investment  Per  Mile  Per  Cent 

..$14,246,167,475  $66,200  5.08 

.  .    14,632.497,022  67,100  4.84 

.  .    15,284,763,489  68.500  5.15 

.  .    15,842,127,273  70,400  4.17 

.  .    16,257,146,632  71.100  4.20 


1916*  16,688,440,056 

1916t  16,884,440,038 

1917t  17.762,152,127 

1918t  18,213.629,613 

1919t  18,529,749,653 

1920t  19.061,239,186 

1921t  19.496,000,000t 


72,300  5.90 

73,000  6.16 

76.400  5.26 

78.100  3.51 

79.300  2.46 

SI. 100  0.09 

83,300  3. OS 


•Fiscal  year.     tCalendar  year.     JPartly  estimated. 

The  railroad  baiters  have  said  often  in  the 
past  year  that  the  transportation  act  "guaran- 
tees" the  railroads  a  6  per  cent  return.  It  does 
not.  One  thing  it  does  do  is  to  limit  them  to  a 
disbursement  of  6  per  cent  if  by  any  possible 
chance  they  should  make  more.  Last  year  they 
secured  only  half  the  amount  mentioned. 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  value  of  the  railroads 
is  not  knowTi.  At  great  expense  a  valuation  is 
now  being  made,  and  this  quite  possibly  may  show 
more  than  the  railroads  claim  in  their  present  ac- 
counts. The  important  point  is  that  in  any  event 
the  accounts  cannot  be  much  out.  What  makes  a  3 
per  cent  return  by  railroad  figures  would  be  only 
4  per  cent  return  if  the  value  is  25  per  cent  below 
the  railroad  accounts,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be 
so  much  below.    It  easily  may  be  above. 


Ford  Steel  Plant  and  Rolling  Mills 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  which  for  two  years 
has  produced  its  own  pig  iron  at  its  River  Rouge  plant, 
is  planning,  as  announced  previously,  for  the  erection 
of  a  steel  plant  containing  a  number  of  electric  fur- 
naces, two  of  them  of  large  size.  Several  rolling  mills 
are  planned  also,  and  the  Morgan  Construction  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  will  act  as  engineer  for  this 
part  of  the  installation,  has  received  an  order  for  the 
first  of  these  mills.  Much  of  the  construction  is  too 
heavy  to  be  made  in  New  England,  but  all  of  the  de- 
signing and  a  portion  of  the  work  will  be  executed  in 
the  Morgan  company's  shops  in  Worcester. 


Further  reports  of  the  use  of  roller  bearings  in  steel 
mills  show  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  equipping 
115  charging  cars  with  Hyatt  bearings,  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Co.  is  similarly  equipping  75  charging  cars  and 
65  ingot  cars,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  270 
ingot  cars,  and  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
at  the  Fairfield  plant,  is  equipping  the  mill  tables  on 
the  11-in.  merchant  bar  with  the  same  type  bearing. 


Youngstown    Foundry    &    Machine    Co.    May 
Sell  Its  Properties 

A  proposal  to  .sell  their  properties  will  be  considered 
by  shareholders  of  the  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  a  special  meeting  Dec. 
23.  Myron  I.  Arms,  II,  president  of  the  Aetna  Foun- 
dry &  Machine  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  and  formerly  treas- 
urer of  the  Republic  Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown, 
is  negotiating  for  the  company's  plants. 

Last  spring  negotiations  were  conducted  between 
these  two  interests,  but  failed  because  of  inability  to 
agree  upon  valuations.  It  is  understood  this  difficulty 
has  now  been  removed  and  that  the  owners  of  the 
Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  are  willing  to 
sell  their  interests  for  a  much  lower  price  than  they 
asked  in  the  spring. 

Financial  arrang-ements  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Aetna  company,  which  is  planning  a  bond  issue  to 
finance  the  purchase.  If  effected,  the  combination  will 
have  a  capitalization  approaching  .$1,000,000.  The 
Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  operates  two 
plants  in  Youngstown  producing  general  mill  equip- 
ment. Its  capitalization  is  $250,000,  but  its  properties 
are  worth  considerably  more,  it  is  claimed. 

At  Warren,  the  Aetna  company  operates  a  some- 
what smaller  plant,  producing  castings,  mill  machinery, 
pickling  and  galvanizing  equipment.  W.  J.  Wallis  is 
president  of  the  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.; 
F.  A.  Williams  is  vice-president  and  B.  G.  Parker  is 
general  manager. 

National  Tube  Co.  Will  Start  Riverside  Works 
Soon 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  27. — Beyond  the  warming 
up  of  one  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  National  Tube 
Co.  at  Benwood,  W.  Va.,  preparatory  to  blowing  it  in 
late  this  week,  there  will  be  no  material  change  in  iron 
and  steel  plant  activities  in  this  district  this  week. 
With  the  starting  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  stack,  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  the  steel 
works  and  pipe  furnaces  start  up.  Wheeling  Steel  Cor- 
poration units  are  averaging  about  75  per  cent  capacity 
operations,  while  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W. 
Va.,  still  is  running  practically  full.  Of  the  other 
Steel  Corporation  plants  in  the  district,  the  Bellaire, 
Ohio  works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  still  is  down,  while  the 
Mingo,  Ohio  works  has  two  blast  furnaces  on  out  of 
four  and  is  in  full  operation  on  steel  works  and  sheet 
bar  mills.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is 
running  practically  full  at  its  Aetna-Standard  works, 
Bridgeport,  Ohio  and  Laughlin  plant,  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio,  but  its  LaBelle  plant  in  this  city  is  idle. 


Plant  of  Cromwell  Steel  Co.  Sold 

The  plant  of  the  Cromwell  Steel  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio, 
which  was  offered  for  sale  Nov.  22  under  receivership 
proceedings,  was  purchased  by  W.  E.  Guerin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, for  $1,100,000,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  appraised  value,  which  was  $1,600,000.  Mr. 
Guerin,  as  purchaser,  represented  the  trustee  of  the 
bondholders  and  the  bondholders'  committee.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company  is  $2,000,000.  A 
new  company  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  Midland  Seamless  Tube  &  Steel  Co.,  having  a  small 
capital  stock  which  will  act  as  a  holding  company  until 
a  new  organization  can  be  effected.  Steps  are  now  be- 
ing taken  to  form  a  permanent  organization  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  financing.  C.  A.  Orr,  formerly 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  last  January, 
when  he  was  appointed  receiver.  He  will  assist  the 
bondholders  in  the  reorganization. 

The  Cromwell  plant  has  four  open-hearth  furnaces, 
a  30-in.  bar  mill  and  a  20-ton  steam  hammer,  the  lat- 
ter being  provided  for  breaking  down  ingots,  taking  the 
place  of  a  blooming  mill.  When  the  plant  was  in  op- 
eration, the  company  specialized  on  bars  for  making 
seamless  steel  tubing. 
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JAPANESE    PRICES    WEAKER 


Copper  Weakens  as  Consumers  Turn  to  Aluminum 
—All  Stocks  Increase— Tin  Plate  Better 

ToKio,  Japan,  Nov.  2. — Price  cutting  in  an  effort  to 
draw  consumers  back  into  the  trade  features  the  weak- 
ening copper  market.  But  little  buying  is  done,  and 
holders  ai-e  overloaded  with  surplus  stock. 

Domestic  smelters  are  not  bothered  with  competition 
from  America,  as  the  new  tariff  puts  American  copper 
out  of  reach.  It  is  quoted  in  Yokohama  now  at  about 
47.50  yen  per  picul.  Domestic  smelters  offer  electro- 
lytic copper  at  from  44  to  46  yen.  The  lack  of  buying 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  wire  manufacturers  are 
replacing  copper  with  aluminum,  as  cheaper  and  just 
as  durable.  In  November,  the  Tokio  city  tramway  is 
to  buy  500  tons  of  copper,  and  the  price  to  be  offered  is 
attracting  keen  attention. 

Sales  of  iron  and  steel  from  stocks  of  the  Yawata 
Iron  Foundry  are  reported  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
further  accumulations.  It  is  calculated  that  by  the 
end  of  November  the  stock  of  steel  at  the  Yawata 
works  will  have  increased  to  90,000  tons  and  pig  iron 
to  150,000  or  160,000  tons.  Rail  orders  are  said  to  be 
favorable,  and  the  foundry  has  orders  from  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Co.  for  3000  tons  and  from  For- 
mosa for  1000  tons,  all  60-lb.  sections. 

The  tin  plate  market  continues  brisk  and  stocks  are 
decreasing  gradually.  The  stock  on  the  Osaka  and 
Kobe  markets  is  reported  to  be  about  25,000  bdxes. 
Welsh  170-lb.  boxes  are  quoted  at  21  yen  for  spot  de- 
livery, an  improvement  of  20  sen.  Prices  of  tin  plate 
ruling  in  the  London  and  Japanese  markets  are  about 
the  same  at  present. 

Stocks  of  French  nails  in  the  Kwansai  district 
amount  to  100,000  drums,  and  those  in  the  Kwanto 
district  are  estimated  at  50,000  drums.  A  large  portion 
of  the  stock  was  bought  at  about  12  yen.  On  the  foreign 
market  German  nails  are  quoted  at  13  yen  and  Amer- 
ican nails  at  12.50  yen.  Depressed  by  the  business 
slump,  quotations  on  French  nails  stand  at  10.70  to 
10.80  yen,  while  Japanese  goods  are  now  as  low  as 
11  yen.  However,  there  has  been  some  demand  for 
these  of  late  and  the  monthly  disposition  of  stock 
amounts  to  30,000  drums.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
wholesale  merchants  have  suspended  the  import  of 
goods  and  no  additional  supplies  are  to  arrive  until 
next  spring.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  market, 
it  is  thought,  will  show  an  upward  tendency.  At 
present  iron  rods  for  the  manufacture  of  French  nails 
are  pui-chasable  at  117  to  120  yen  and  it  is  more 
profitable  to  manufacture  French  nails  with  this  ma- 
terial than  to  import  goods  from  the  foreign  market. 
It  is  expected  that  imports  of  French  nails  will  there- 
fore cease. 

On  the  wire  market,  galvanized  wire  remains  firm, 
No.  8  being  quoted  at  9.50  yen  and  Nos.  10  and  11  at 
10.50  yen.  The  home  market  has  been  deeply  depressed 
by  the  slump  and  negotiations  for  the  imports  of  goods 
have  ceased.  However,  arrivals  of  goods  during  July 
and  August  were  large,  and  the  quantity  was  estimated 
as  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  18  months.  Such 
being  the  case,  quotations  are  weak.  No.  8  plain  wire 
is  quoted  at  9  yen,  and  Nos.  10  and  11  at  9.50  or  9.60 
yen.  Compared  with  the  quotations  ruling  during  July 
and  August,  this  is  a  drop  of  1  yen. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corporation 

The  officers  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corpo- 
ration, which  will  handle  the  export  business  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  are  the  following:  E.  G. 
Grace,  president;  Frank  Purnell,  vice-president;  R.  E. 
McMath,  secretary.  Mr.  Purnell  has  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  which  re- 
cently ceased  selling  and  is  now  liquidating  its  affairs. 
The  offices  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corporation 
are  on  the  fifteenth  floor  of  the  Cunard  Building,  New 
York. 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Nov.  27. — The  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
scrap  is  at  a  minimum  with  consumers  showing  little 
interest  with  regard  to  scrap  either  for  spot  consump- 
tion or  for  future  delivery.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
dealers'  yards  are  well  stocked  with  old  material  in 
most  lines,  but  stove  plate  and  machinery  cast  are 
scarce.  Local  dealers  do  not  look  for  any  noticeable 
change  in  conditions  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
but  the  majority  are  optimistic  when  mentioning  pos- 
sible conditions  for  1923.  At  the  present  time  con- 
sumers are  of  the  opinion  that  prevailing  prices  are 
too  high  and  consequently  they  are  remaining  out  of 
the  market  or  are  buying  only  on  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis  with  the  expectation  that  an  adjustment  of  prices 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  early  future. 

We  quote  Toronto  dealers'  buying  prices : 
Groaa  Tons 

Heavy  melting  steel $11.00 

Steel  axles 16.00 

Axles,  wrought  iron 16.00 

Car   wheels,    iron 16.00 

Rails    11.00 

No.   1  wrought  scrap 11.00 

Boiler  plate    8.00 

Steel  turnings   7.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 6.00 

Wrought   pipe    6.00 

Flashings    6.00 

N'o.   2  busheling  scrap 5.00 

Hydraulic   compressed  sheets 5.00 

Cast  borings 5.00 

Bundled   sheet  scrap 4.00 

Plate  and  shape  shearings 7.00 

Net  Tons 

N'o.   1   machinery  cast 18.00 

Stove    plate    14.00 

Standard  car  wheels 15.00 

Malleable  scrap 11.00 


Scrap  Weak  at  Detroit 

Detroit,  Nov.  27,  1922. — The  pre-inventory  period 
is  showing  its  effect  on  scrap  production,  the  tonnages 
offered  for  December  delivery  being  considerably 
smaller  than  the  November  lettings.  Interest  is  be- 
ing shown  in  the  offering  of  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers, consisting  of  approximately  2r)00  gross  tons  of 
turnings,  borings,  flashings  and  hydraulic  compressed. 
Prices  in  general  have  had  a  tendency  to  weakness. 

The  following  prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis,  f.o.b. 
cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove  plate,  automo- 
bile and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which  are  quoted  on  a 
net  ton  basis: 

Heavy    melting    steel $14.50  to  $15.50 

Shoveling    steel 15.00  to    16.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.00  to    21.00 

Cast    borings 12.00  to    13.00 

Automobile  cast   scrap 21.00  to    23.00 

Stove   plate 16.50  to    18.00 

Hydraulic    compressed 15.50  to    16.50 


Late  Yoiingslown  News 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Nov.  28. — The  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  is  preparing  to  blow  in  one  of  the  two  blast 
furnaces  at  its  plant  in  Hubbard,  Trumbull  County. 
This  will  increase  the  number  of  its  active  stacks  to 
five  of  ite  six. 

In  trade  circles,  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  basic  pig  iron 
is  reported  at  $27.50. 

Sharp  curtailment  in  sheet  mill  operations  is  pre- 
dicted for  December,  owing  to  the  irregular  condition 
of  the  market. 

One  small  blast  furnace  of  an  independent  steel 
maker  will  be  blown  out  within  the  next  two  weeks. 


The  foundry  and  pattern  shop  of  the  A'elte  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  Mars,  Pa.,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  night  of  Nov.  23.  Damage,  cov- 
ered bv  insurance,  is  estimated  at  $40,000. 


Betlileliem  Steel  Co.  Acquires  Midvale 

Merger  of  Two  Leading  Independents  Will  Give  the  Purchaser 

7,600.000  Tons  Ingot  Capacity  or  About 

15  Per  Cent  of  the  Country's  Total 


PRESIDENT  EUGENE  G.  GRACE  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  announc-id  Friday,  Nov.  24,  the  purchase 
by  Methlehem  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.,  subject  to  ratification  by  stockholders.  Rumors  of 
such  a  merger  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  but 
actual  negotiations,  it  is  now  stated,  had  been  carried  on 
only  within  the  past  month. 

Bethlehem  will  take  over  all  of  the  properties  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  excepting  the  Nicetown, 
Pa.,  plant,  which  was  the  original  Midvale  works.  A 
separate  company  will  be  organized  to  op3rate  this 
plant,  as  was  the  plan  when  the  Midvale-Republic-In- 
land  merger  was  under  discussion  some  months  ago.  and 
the  stock  in  this  company  will  be  distributed  among  the 
present  stockholders  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Midvale  properties  will  give 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  a  total  ingot  producing  capa- 
city of  7,600,000  tons  annually,  or  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  country's  total.  It  will  rank  second  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  has  a  rated  capacity 
of  about  22,700,000  tons  annually.  Taken  together, 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  will  have 
€0  per  cent  of  the  total  ingot  capacity  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  its  present  ingot  capacity,  Bethlehem  acquired 
1,840,000  tons  in  its  recent  purchase  of  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  This  added  to  the  3,217,000  tons  it  already 
had  gave  it  a  total  of  5,057,000  tons.  Midvale's  rated 
capacity,  exclusive  of  the  Nicetown  plant,  is  about 
2,700,000  tons  annually. 

President  Grace's  statement  of  Nov.  24  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  board  of  directors  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  a  special  meeting  held  this  afternoon  authorized 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  other  as- 
sets of  Midvale  Stee!  &  Ordnance  Co.  and  of  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  excepting  the  ordnance  plant  and  other  busi- 
ness located  at  Nicetown,  Pa.,  and  assets  appurtenant 
thereto. 

Payment  in  Bethlehem  Common  Stock 

"In  payment  for  the  properties  to  be  acquired  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation,  besides  providing  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  bonds  and  other  indebtedness  of  the 
Midvale  and  Cambria  companies  (excepting  current 
liabilities  appurtenant  to  the  operations  of  the  Nice- 
town  plant),  will  issue  about  $97,650,000,  par  value,  of 
the  Bethlehem  common  stock,  of  which  $95,000,000,  par 
value,  wnll  go  to  the  Midvale  company  for  distribution 
on  dissolution  to  its  stockholders,  and  the  balance  to 
the  holders  of  the  stock  of  Cambria  not  held  by  Mid- 
vale. As  a  result  of  these  purchases  the  stockholders 
of  the  Midvale  company  will  receive  for  each  two  shares 
of  $50,  par  value,  of  the  Midvale  company  stock,  $95, 
par  value,  of  the  Bethlehem  common  stock,  together 
■with  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  stock  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion to  which  the  Nicetown  plant  and  the  assets  ap- 
purtenant thereto  are  to  be  transferred. 

"The  board  of  directors  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  authorized  these  additional  acquisitions  in 
pursuance  of  its  policy  of  building  up  a  complete  line 
of  steel  products  which  it  has  followed  ever  since  Mr. 
Schwab  and  his  associates  became  interested  in  Beth- 
lehem. 

"Through  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  of  the 
Midvale  and  Cambria  companies,  Bethlehem  will  ac- 
quire plants  at  Coatesville  and  Johnstown.  Pa.,  and 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  important  developed  iron  ore 
properties  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  de- 
veloped coal   properties  in  Pennsylvania.     The  ability 


to  distribute  and  mix  the  Midvale  coal  and  ores  with 
Bethlehem's  present  coal  and  ore  supplies  will  be  of 
much  advantage  to  both  sets  of  properties  in  that  op- 
erating costs  can  be  reduced. 

New  Products  for  Bethlehem 

"The  acquisition  of  the  Midvale  and  Cambria  prop- 
erties will  give  to  Bethlehem  important  lines  of  steel 
products  which  it  does  not  now  manufacture,  such  as 
wire  rods,  wire  and  wire  products,  steel  freight  and 
mine  cars,  steel  wheels,  boiler  tubes,  agricultural  im- 
plement parts,  etc.;  in  fact,  it  will  place  Bethlehem  in 
position  to  produce  all  the  so-called  commercial  steel 
products  with  the  exception  of  pipe  and  seamless  tubes. 
For  these  Bethlehem  is  planning  to  build  plants  at  one 
of  its  existing  properties. 

"Bethlehem's  present  annual  ingot  capacity  of  4,- 
890,000  tons  will  be  increased  to  7,600,000  tons  by  the 
Midvale-Cambria  purchase. 

"These  acquisitions  will  constitute  an  advantageous 
development  of  Bethlehem  geographically,  in  that  they 
will  supplement  its  present  plants  by  a  large  steel  plant 
with  low-cost  production,  located  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
from  which  an  economical  distribution  of  its  products 
can  be  made  into  the  important  Central  West  industrial 
field,  which  Bethlehem  cannot  now  advantageously 
serve. 

"No  increase  in  the  aggregate  indebtedness  is  neces- 
sary or  contemplated  for  this  transaction.  With  the 
additional  common  stock  to  be  issued  for  the  properties 
to  be  purchased  and  with  the  8  per  cent  preferred  stock 
converted  into  the  new  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock,  the  approximate  capitalization  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  will  be: 

$213,500,000  funded  debt 

62,000,000   7    per    cent   preferred   stock 
about     180,250,000  common  stock 

Investment  of  $465,500,000 

"The  combined  investment  in  property  and  plant, 
less  depreciation  and  depletion,  will  be  about  $465,500,- 
000  and  the  aggregate  net  quick  assets  will  be  about 
$133,700,000. 

"The  stockholders'  meeting  and  the  other  proceed- 
ings will  require  sixty  to  ninety  days  before  the  transac- 
tion can  be  concluded.  In  the  meantime,  the  Bethlehem 
management  wall  be  acquainting  themselves  with  oper- 
ating conditions  at  the  Midvale  and  Cambria  properties 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  taking  over  of  the  active  manage- 
ment when  the  transaction  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  respective  companies." 

A  Midvale  Statement 

W.  E.  Corey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  issued  a  statement 
to  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation  in  which  he  told 
of  the  approval  of  the  sale  by  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  and  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.  After  giving  the  terms  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Grace,  his  statement  continues: 

"The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co.  have  for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that 
a  larger  steel  tonnage,  a  wider  diversity  and  a  better 
distribution  of  products  than  their  corporation  enjoys 
is  essential,  to  effect  the  savings  in  manufacturing,  sell- 
ing and  administrative  costs,  and  the  economies  in  min- 
ing ore,  coal  and  limestone,  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  the  steel  business.  The  sale  to  Beth- 
lehem has  been   arranged  with   these   things   in   view. 
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stockholders'  meetings  will   be  called  to  approve   the 
transaction." 

Midvale  Organization  and  Properties 

The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  was  organized 
Oct.  5,  1915,  by  interests  which  acquired  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.,  Nicetown,  Pa.,  and  the  plant  of  the  Worth 
Brothers  Co.  at  Coatesville,  Pa.  In  February,  1916, 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  bought  the  properties 
of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  the  two 
have  since  been  operated  as  one  company,  though  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  has  retained  its  corporate  identity, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  its  stockholders  did 
not  exchange  their  stock  holdings  for  stock  of  the  Mid- 
vale company. 

Officers  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  are: 
William  E.  Corey,  chairman  of  the  board;  A.  C.  Dinkey, 
president;  W.  B.  Dickson,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
A.  A.  Corey,  Jr.,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations; 
John  C.  Neale,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  Rob- 
ert Brewster,  secretary;  Marshall  Lapham,  controller. 

The  Cambria  plant,  which  is  the  company's  largest 
unit,  has  11  blast  furnaces  with  a  total  annual  capacity 
of  1,700,000  tons,  steel  foundry,  ear  axle  department, 
steel  car  building  shop,  bar  mills,  wire  mills,  rail,  plate 
and  structural  mills  and  a  wheel  plant.  Its  Gautier 
works,  where  its  bar  mills  are  located,  turns  out  a 
variety  of  bar  mill  products,  including  special  sections 
for  automobile  rims,  steel  window  sash  and  crescent 
bars.  The  wheel  plant  is  also  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant units  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  has  capa- 
city for  300,000  wheels  per  year.  Its  wire  mills  have 
capacity  for  120,000  tons  annually  of  wire  rods;  95,000 
tons  of  wire;  40,000  tons  of  galvanized  wire;  12,700 
tons  of  barbed  wire;  30,000  tons  of  wire  fencing;  900,- 
000  kegs  of  wire  nails. 

There  are  also  at  Johnstown  612  by-product  coke 
ovens,  annual  capacity,  1,360,000  net  tons  of  coke,  with 
60  more  under  construction  and  60  more  planned.  These 
ovens  are  served  by  coal  mines  in  Cambria  County,  with 
estimated  annual  capacity  of  2,400,000  tons. 

At  Coatesville,  Pa.,  the  Midvale  company  has  three 
blast  furnaces,  with  a  rated  capacity  of  450,000  tons 
annually;  plate  mills  and  charcoal  iron  fires  for  boiler 
tubes.  The  plate  mills  have  a  capacity  of  310,000  tons 
annually.  About  25,000  tons  of  boiler  tubes  can  be 
produced  annually. 

The  iron  ore  properties  of  the  Midvale  company  are 
an  important  asset.  It  owns  the  Penn  Iron  Mining  Co., 
Menominee  range.  Lake  Superior,  with  about  2,500,000 
tons;  one-fifth  Hanna  Ore  Mining  Co.,  and  15  per  cent 
Hoyt  Mining  Co.,  Mesabi  range,  6,000,000  tons;  one- 
seventh  of  the  Scranton  mine,  Mesabi  range,  and  one- 
seventh  of  Plymouth,  Gogebic  range,  about  5,000,000 
tons;  one-fourth  of  Bennett  mine,  Mesabi  range,  5,000,- 
000  tons;  one-half  of  Mahoning  mine,  Mesabi  range, 
50,000,000  tons;  one-fourth  interest  in  Zenith  mine, 
Vermillion  range,  2,000,000  tons;  total,  about  70,500,000 
tons.  There  is  also  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Mesabi 
Iron  Co.,  with  its  large  deposits  of  magnetite  on  the 
Eastern  Mesabi  and  its  sintering  plant  at  Babbitt,  Minn. 
The  company  has  some  300,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  the 
Buena  Vista  group  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Cuba — 
these  ores  being  like  those  of  the  Bethlehem  mines 
(Mayari)  in  the  same  district.  At  Sterlington,  N.  Y., 
near  the  New  Jersey  State  line,  its  Ramapo  Ore  Co. 
has  a  considerable  deposit. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  Beth- 
lehcm-Midvale  consolidation  will  be  the  handling  of 
sales.  The  acquisition  of  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 
brought  no  change  in  the  policy  of  Bethlehem  in  main- 
taining its  general  sales  organization  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
The  general  sales  offices  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.  are  in  Philadelphia.  The  Midvale  company, 
as  indicated  above,  produces  a  number  of  products 
which  the  Bethlehem  company  has  never  made.  Its 
Cambria  works  has  enjoyed  a  large  trade  in  the  De- 
troit automobile  district,  particularly  in  the  furnishing 
of  spring  steel,  bars  and  special  sections;  it  has  also 
had  a  large  agricultural  machinery  trade.  No  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  regarding  executive  and 
sales  officials  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  who 
will  continue  under  the  Bethlehem  regime. 


Federal  Trade  Commission's  Attitude 

Washington,  Nov.  28. — The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  under  advisement  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  ex- 
clusive of  its  Nicetown,  Pa.,  plant,  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation.  It  is  expected  that  the  commission 
will  decide  on  its  course  in  the  near  future.  The  plan 
was  laid  before  the  commission  by  Attorney  Paul  Cra- 
vath,  counsel  for  the  steel  interests,  and  is  understood 
to  be  a  detailed  outline  of  the  proposed  merger  as  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  interested  stockholders.  Presi- 
dent Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  plan  has  been 
approved  by  Attorney-General  Daugherty. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  Department  of  Justice  gave 
approval  to  the  proposed  Midvale-Republic-Inland 
merger  and  of  the  Lackawanna  purchase  by  Bethlehem, 
pointing  out  that  such  consolidations  would  not  violate 
the  Sherman,  Clayton,  or  Webb-Pomerene  acts.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  the  same  time  issued 
complaints  against  both  the  proposed  mergers,  alleg- 
ing unfair  methods  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act.  This 
resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  Midvale- 
Republic-Inland  merger.  The  complaint  in  this  case 
consequently  was  dismissed.  The  Bethlehem-Lacka- 
wanna  merger,  however,  has  been  consummated  and 
the  commission  now  is  preparing  its  case  for  a  hearing 
before  an  examiner  on  this  matter.  A  similar  course 
will  be  adopted  by  the  commission,  in  case  it  issues  a 
complaint  in  the  Bethlehem-Midvale  transaction. 

"The  Bethlehem  and  Lackawanna  companies,  after 
the  complaints  were  issued  against  them,  filed  answers 
denying  the  charges.  After  the  testimony  is  taken  by 
the  examiner  in  this  proceeding,  he  will  make  a  ten- 
tative report  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
counsel  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  file  exceptions.  Ar- 
guments will  follow  before  the  commission  and  a  de- 
cision will  be  given.  In  the  event  a  cease  and  desist 
order  is  issued,  the  commission,  if  the  order  were  not 
obeyed,  would  apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
an  order  of  enforcement,  while  the  steel  company  could 
appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  modify  or 
set  aside  such  an  order.  The  notices  to  stockholders 
and  the  other  procedure  involved  in  the  Midvale  acqui- 
sition will  delay  the  closing  of  the  purchase,  in  any 
event,  until  some  time  in  February. 


Proposed  Merger  in  Central  West 

The  latest  report  as  to  possible  merging  of  steel  com- 
panies seems  to  be  well  founded  as  far  as  two  Chicago 
companies  are  concerned,  but  it  is  definitely  stated  by 
one  of  the  interested  companies  that  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  is  not  connected  with  the  proposed 
merger,  which  will  be  in  the  nature  of  purchase  of  prop- 
erty. The  inclusion  later  of  a  prominent  steel  company 
in  the  Central  West  east  of  Chicago  seems  probable. 


American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.  Receivership 

The  American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.,  Bullitt  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Edward  E.  Marshall,  president,  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  ferromanganese  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  totaj  annual  capacity  of  150,- 
000  tons,  has  applied  for  receivership  in  United  States 
District  Court  No.  4,  Philadelphia.  David  Halstead 
will  probably  be  appointed  by  the  Court  as  receiver. 

The  company  owns  two  blast  furnaces  at  Dunbar, 
Pa.,  which  have  been  idle  since  the  beginning  of  the 
coal  strike  last  April.  It  was  incorporated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Dec.  31,  1913,  with  capital  stock  of  $6,000,000 
common  and  $6,000,000  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred, 
and  has  a  bonded  indebtedness,  according  to  its  last 
report,  of  $1,287,633.  Among  its  assets  is  a  half  in- 
terest in  a  Semet-Solvay  coke  plant  at  Dunbar,  having 
110  by-product  and  225  bee-hive  ovens.  The  company 
also  owns  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cuyuna-Duluth  Iron 
Co.  and  the  Cuyuna-Mille  Lacs  Iron  Co.  which  operate 
iron  and  manganese  ore  mines  on  the  Cuyuna  Range, 
Minnesota. 


New  Era  in  Structural  Steel  Industry 

American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction  Planning  to  Create  New- 
Uses,  to  Establish  Autlioritative  Design  Data  and 
to  Harmonize  Building  Codes 


MORE  than  half  the  membership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  this  be- 
ing the  new  name  of  the  National  Steel  Fab- 
ricators Association,  was  represented  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Nov.  23,  and  the  gathering  not  only  was  productive  of 
the  adoption  of  a  name  for  the  organization  more  defi- 
nitive and  comprehensive  of  its  aims  and  activities  than 
the  old  one,  but  also  of  a  very  constructive  program 
worked  out  since  a  year  ago  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  managing  director,  L.  H.  Miller,  formerly  of 
the  Cleveland  district  office  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  organization  seems  to  have  found  itself  since  a 
year  ago  and  a  marked  feeling  of  optimism  pervaded 
the  meeting  as  to  its  future.  John  L.  Kimbrough,  In- 
diana Bridge  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, presided,  and  in  his  introductory  remarks  com- 
mented upon  the  great  change  in  sentiment  of  this 
year's  gathering  in  contrast  with  that  of  a  year  ago, 
when  the  industry  was  depressed  and  optimism  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Mr.  Miller  in  his  remarks 
stressed  heavily  the  need  of  standardization  of  building 
codes  and  handbooks  of  structural  steel.  He  detailed 
the  history  of  the  compilation  of  hand  books  and 
pointed  out  that  some  of  them  now  in  use  were  made 
up  35  years  ago.  He  also  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  the  greater  use  of  structural  steel  in  residences, 
claiming  that  a  7-in.  10-lb.  channel  was  not  only 
cheaper  by  22  per  cent  than  2  x  2-in.  wood  joists,  but 
that  the  use  of  steel  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
laying  two  courses  of  brick  on  the  exterior  wall  of  a 
residence. 

Mr.  Miller  said  in  part: 

"The  most  obvious  condition  connected  with  the 
structural  steel  industry  is  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  demand  for  its  use  since  the  first 
records  were  started  in  1912  by  the  Bridge  Builders 
and  Structural  Society.  These  records  indicate  a  total 
decrease  in  the  nine  years  from  1912  to  1921  of  about 
55  per  cent.  Materials  which  have  supplanted  struc- 
tural steel  have  increased  about  1000  per  cent  in  that 
time,  due  to  intensive  effort  in  exploitation.  This  has 
happened  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been 
produced  or  marketed  a  material  for  construction  or 
any  other  purpose,  as  uniform  in  quality  as  structural 
steel  is  to-day.  Inside  its  elastic  limit  it  acts  with  a 
mathematical  accuracy  that  is  unknown  in  any  other 
construction  material.  It  cannot  possibly  be  injured 
by  stresses  within  its  elastic  limit,  and  this  point  is 
never  approached  in  construction  work.  Medium  open 
hearth  structural  steel  has  an  elastic  limit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  a  slight  increase 
in  the  silicon  content  raises  this  point  to  about  45,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Need  of  Authority  on  Use  of  Structural  Steel 

"In  spite  of  the  extensive  individual  distributed 
knowledge  regarding  structural  steel,  there  has  never 
been  established  a  recognized  authority  on  its  use,  and 
until  such  an  authority  is  created  and  given  power,  the 
numerous  troubles  that  beset  the  industry  can  be  ap- 
proached only  in  a  clandestine  way.  No  two  building 
codes  in  the  country  are  the  same,  and  unless  there  is  a 
means  soon  established  to  co-ordinate  the  various  move- 
ments now  operating  to  revise  these  codes,  it  will  be  but 
a  short  time  before  we  will  have  much  greater  diverg- 
ence in  building  codes  than  now  exists. 

"The  fact  that  there  is  now  no  recognized  author- 
ity needs  no  extensive  discussion;  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  exist  is  itself  sufficient  to  convince  all  of  us 
that  one  should  be   developed.     If  we  can   accept  the 


necessity  of  an  authority  on  structural  steel,  it  next 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  where  such  an  author- 
ity should  be  located.  It  is  true  that  the  catalogs  of  the 
various  mills  are  the  source  of  information  regarding 
steel  to-day  but  these  are  extensively  reprints  of  cata- 
logs appearing  35  years  ago;  and  it  is  the  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  these  catalogs  or  handbooks  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  creating  a  uniformly  recog- 
nized authority.  These  books  were  devised  to  exploit 
the  sale  of  the  product  of  the  various  mills,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  subject  is  confined  principally  to  the  mak- 
ing and  rolling  of  steel  shapes,  and  not  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  used  in  construction.  In 
fact  when  a  mill  or  an  engineering  firm  wants  the 
services  of  a  man  qualified  to  desigrn  or  discuss  the  uses 
of  structural  steel,  they  recruit  him  from  the  fabricat- 
ing industry. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mills  do  not  sell 
their  product  to  the  public  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
rolled,  but  the  material  passes  through  another  indus- 
try before  reaching  its  ultimate  destination.  It  is  the 
fabricating  industry  which  is  the  bridge  between  the 
rolling  mills  and  the  public,  over  which  bridge  all 
structural  steel  tonnage  must  pass.  The  fabricating 
industry  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  engineering 
and  architectural  professions,  with  building  commis- 
sioners and  the  ultimate  purchasers  of  structural  steel. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  authority  should  be 
located  where  the  talent  and  the  means  of  exploiting 
its  increased  use  exists,  which  gives  us  a  clear  title. 

"The  most  striking  thing  connected  with  the  past  of 
the  steel  industry  is  the  fact  that  such  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  metallurgical  processes,  in  the 
rolling  improvements,  in  the  knowledge  regarding  de- 
sign, in  methods  of  fabrication,  and  erection,  and  in 
inspection;  but  against  all  these  there  was  the  failure  to 
provide  an  authority  that  would  permit  exploiting  the 
full  economy  of  steel.  If  only  one  mill  handbook  now 
existed,  it  might  be  used  as  a  basis  of  creating  an  au- 
thority, but  so  many  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  co- 
ordination. An  effort  originating  among  the  mills  to 
confine  their  data  to  one  source  would  in  itself  be  very 
difficult  to  effect,  and  might  bring  forth  suspicion  not 
only  among  themselves  but  with  the  public,  as  to  the 
motives  involved.  On  our  part  we  frankly  admit  that 
we  want  to  increase  the  demand  for  steel  by  bringing 
about  conditions  that  permit  its  economical  use.  To 
make  ourselves  the  recognized  authority  we  must  do 
something  that  will  be  accepted  and  welcomed  as  con- 
structive by  the  mills,  the  engineering  profession,  the 
architects,  the  building  commissioners  and  the  purchas- 
ers of  steel. 

Committee  to  Recommend  Stresses  and  Formulas 

"We  are  now  working  on  the  selection  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  most  eminent  talent  we  can  find  and  will 
ask  them  to  recommend  a  proper  unit  stress  and  col- 
umn formula  for  steel  construction.  Based  upon  their 
recommendations,  we  will  publish  a  set  of  loading 
tables  for  all  the  sections  rolled  by  the  various  mills. 
One  of  the  serious  objections  to  the  present  mill  hand- 
book is  that  it  has  encouraged  the  handbook  engineer. 
By  omitting  the  use  of  the  word  "safe"  and  stating 
that  our  tabulated  loads  produce  the  stress  conditions 
recommended  by  the  committee,  we  will  make  empirical 
handbook  engineering  more  difficult  than  at  present. 
For  instance,  if  our  committee  recommends  a  unit 
stress  of  20,000  lb.  for  beams  in  bending,  our  tables 
will  state  that  the  uniformly  distributed  load  produces 
a  stress  of  20,000  lb.  in  the  extreme  fiber  of  the  beam 
instead  of  stating  as  present  books  do,  that  the  tables 
give  the  safe  loads.     Under  present  conditions  the  word 
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"safe"  is  relative  and  does  not  mean  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent cities. 

"In  addition,  our  tables  should  show  the  maximum 
strength  of  the  web  to  resist  buckling,  and  also  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  web  to  resist  shear.  These 
items  are  omitted  from  many  tables,  but  are  often  of 
utmost  importance  in  design.  We  will  ask  the  mills  to 
adopt  our  standards  in  their  books.  We  then  can  go 
before  the  engineers,  architects,  building  commissioners 
and  the  public  with  concrete  evidence  that  the  mills 
who  originated  our  present  practices  have  accepted  our 
standards  as  authority.  I  have  not  found  a  single  per- 
son or  interest  who  has  not  expressed  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  this  and  there  are  several  large  cities  ready 
to  recommend  our  standards  as  their  building  code  as 
soon  as  they  are  established.  Our  work  will  not  end 
when  we  have  established  uniform  code  regulations,  as 
there  is  yet  much  work  to  be  done  in  bringing  the  mat- 
ter of  steel  construction  more  prominently  into  the 
college  courses.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  fire- 
proofing  which  can  be  better  approached  when  we  have 
once  been  recognized  as  a  power. 

More  Structural  Steel  in   Residences 

"Along  with  this  is  the  matter  of  development  of 
new  fields  for  the  use  of  steel,  such  as  in  residence  con- 
struction. You  perhaps  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
far  in  the  future  but  in  a  few  figures  I  will  reveal  that 
under  present  conditions  steel  is  cheaper  than  wood. 
A  7-in.  10-lb.  channel  is  stronger  than  two  wood  joists 
2  X  12-in.  and  at  present  mill  prices  for  both  the  steel 
cost  is  22  per  cent  less,  in  addition  to  saving  two  brick 
courses  on  the  exterior  wall  of  a  residence.  Labor 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  both  elements  and  under 
present  conditions  labor  is  about  6.5  per  cent  of  a  resi- 
dence again.st  35  per  cent  in  material.  These  figures 
are  obtained  from  a  reliable  architect,  whose  work  is 
largely  in  residence  construction.  Properly  exploited, 
this  field  offers  an  opportunity  for  greater  tonnage  and 
profit  than  now  exists  in  all  other  fields. 

"These  prospective  changes  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
ploit an  increased  demand  for  steel  which  in  ten  years 
should  be  many  hundred  per  cent  above  that  of  last 
year,  without  considering  the  new  sections  which  the 
mills  will  soon  produce,  enabling  us  to  go  into  many 
new  fields.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  state  that  I  believe 
that  we  are  to-day  launching  a  new  era  in  the  struc- 
tural steel  industry,  and  all  we  need  is  patience  and 
support  to  guarantee  success. 

Basis  of  Calculating  Building  Weights 

"Another  point  which  a  leading  architect  has  called 
to  my  attention  as  a  subject  which  we  could  correct 
very  promptly  is  that  of  how  the  calculated  weight  of 
a  steel  contract  should  be  determined,  i.  c,  .should  the 
calculated  weight  include  in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  main  members,  such  items  as  the  total  weight  of 
the  rivets  used,  and  in  the  case  of  gusset  plates,  should 
it  include  the  weight  of  the  corners  of  the  plate  clipped 
off  to  make  a  presentable  appearance.  What  weight 
should  be  included  for  the  first  coat  of  shop  paint,  and 
what  for  the  second,  if  specified?  This  architect 
pointed  out  that  fabricators  purchase  their  material 
based  on  catalog  weights  from  the  mills,  and  we  should 
determine  whether  or  not  structural  steel  should  be  sold 
on  catalog  weights  as  purchased,  or  on  scale  weights. 
He  pointed  out  that  these  questions  were  a  bone  of 
constant  contention  in  almost  every  steel  contract,  and 
that  the  architectural  profession  would  welcome  a 
standard  ruling  from  an  association  such  as  ours, 
which  could  be  pointed  to  as  the  recognized  authority 
saving  them  from  a  constant  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  his  opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  architectural  profession  just  what  this  ruling 
should  be,  but  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  he  should 
establish  something  that  they  could  refer  to  as  basic. 

"There  is  also  another  very  important  field  in  which 
our  association  can  be  of  enormous  value,  in  bringing 
about  uniform  practice  in  tank  construction.  While 
this  industry  is  not  carried  on  in  all  cases  as  a  part  of 
the  fabricating  industry,  it  so  completely  overlaps  in 
many  cases  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute very  valuable  assistance.     As  the  industry  now 


stands,  unit  stresses  vary  all  the  way  from  12,000  to 
2.5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  making  it  impossible  for  the  bid- 
der to  tell  whether  he  is  in  competition  with  unit 
stresses  or  his  competitor's  fabricating  costs.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  that  in  many  cases  the  liquid  con- 
tained has  a  very  wide  range  in  specific  gravity,  mak- 
ing the  resultant  stresses  dependent  upon  the  specific 
gravity  used  by  the  designer.  Then  again,  there  is 
the  question  of  rivet  spacing  and  whether  or  not  the 
rivets  are  driven  hot  or  cold.  It  is  a  very  large  subject 
and  one  which  we  should  take  up  in  our  work." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department 
of  Commerce,  addressed  the  meeting,  telling  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  to  secure  structural  awards,  and  the 
methods  employed  and  urged  that  those  not  reporting 
their  awards  should  do  so.  At  the  luncheon,  W.  A. 
Durgin,  chief  of  the  division  of  simplified  practice,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  urged  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation between  the  association  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Officers  and  Directors 

William  Wood,  Mississippi  Structural  Steel  Co., 
Decatur,  111.;  C.  A.  Schneider,  General  Iron  Works, 
Cincinnati;  A.  J.  Dyer,  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ;  George  E.  Klingelhofer,  Pittsburgh  Bridge 
&  Iron  Works,  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  W.  Russel,  Russel 
Wheel  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  were  elected  directors 
to  serve  for  three  years,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Schneider 
being  re-elected.  The  board  of  directors  later  organ- 
ized by  re-electing  John  L.  Kimbrough,  president,  and 
William  Wood,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 


Large  Expenditures  Planned  by  Michigan 
Public  Utilities 

The  Michigan  Committee  on  Public  Utility  Informa- 
tion at  Ann  Arbor  reports  that  approximately  $10,- 
000,000  will  be  expended  by  public  utility  corporations 
of  Michigan  for  extension  and  expansion  work  now 
under  way  or  planned  for  1923.  The  rapidly  mount- 
ing requirements  of  industries,  municipalities  and  do- 
mestic consumers  have  necessitated  this  increase  in 
power  facilities.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  has  a  pro- 
gram of  expansion  for  1923  which  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  $5,000,000  for  service  extensions,  new  power 
plants,  and  sub-stations.  This  covers  the  preliminary 
work  on  the  huge  new  power  unit  in  the  lower  Detroit 
River,  near  Trenton,  which  will  duplicate  the  Delray 
and  Conner's  Creek  plants  in  Detroit ;  completion  of 
the  first  section  of  the  power  plant  at  Marysville,  the 
first  of  which  was  placed  in  service  several  weeks  ago 
and  which  will  add  66,000  electrical  hp.  to  the  Edison 
company's  present  capacity  of  418,000  hp.;  electrifica- 
tion of  Harsem's  and  Russell's  Island  and  the  St.  Clair 
Flats;  erection  of  four  new  sub-stations  and  general 
extension  of  its  service  in  the  3400  square  miles  of 
territory  in  southeastern  Michigan  now  served  by  the 
company. 

Will    Develop    Electric    Power    in    the    Ohio 
Valley 

Early  start  on  the  development  of  electric  power 
facilities  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  involving  an  initial  outlay 
of  upwards  of  $10,000,000,  is  promised  by  R.  P.  Stevens 
and  associates,  who  have  just  acquired  control  of  the 
electric  railway,  power  and  light  systems  in  the  Mahon- 
ing and  Shenango  Valleys.  It  is  the  plan  to  build  a 
large  electric  power  station  to  supply  the  growing  in- 
dustrial requirements  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
Youngstown  district. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  .lohn  T.  Harrington  of 
Youngstown,  a  director  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co., 
Warren,  and  others  have  purchased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Republic  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Electric  Co.  and  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Power  &  Light  Co. 

Jonathan  Warner,  president  of  the  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.,  and  W.  H.  Foster,  president  of  the  General  Fire- 
proofing  Co.,  have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Pennsvlvania-Ohio  Electric  Co. 


Machine -Tool  Dealers  Diseuss  Problems 

Business  Prospects.  Selling  of  Second-Hand  Tools.  Com- 
missions, and  Other  Subjects  Considered  at 
Meeting  in  Pittsburgh 


MACHINE-TOOL  dealers  who  are  members  of  the 
machine-tool  section  of  the  National  Supply  md 
Machinery  Dealers'  Association  met  at  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  Nov.  21,  for  their 
annual  meeting  and  considered  many  of  the  problems 
concerning  the  selling  of  new  and  used  tools.  The  sec- 
tion has  131)  members,  of  whom  32  are  located  west  of 
Chicago,  17  in  the  New  England  States,  22  in  the  dis- 
trict of  niinois,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  65 
in  the  district  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio. 

L.  H.  Swind,  president  L.  H.  Swind  Machinery  Co., 
Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  section,  in  his  opening 
address  said: 

"At  our  fall  meeting  of  last  year  your  chairman 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  of  closely  drawing 
the  lines  of  economy  in  order  to  promote  a  healthful 
condition  in  our  industry  and  to  meet  the  rising  busi- 
ness tide  that  was  surely  but  slowly  in  the  making. 
Special  mention  was  also  made  that  we  had  to  look  to 
the  railroads  for  the  initiative  in  the  pi-ospective  re- 
sumption of  business. 

"We  are  again  gathered  here  to-day  to  discuss  what 
the  near  future  may  hold  in  store  and  what  seems  best 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  industry,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  association.  An  attempt  to  forecast  the  future — 
when  considering  the  existing  conditions — beyond  a 
period  of  a  few  months  is  quite  questionable.  There  is 
a  pronounced  manifestation  of  uncertainty. 

"The  dealer  handling  new  machine  tools  exclusively 
has  experienced  many  difficulties  in  the  marketing  of 
his  lines,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  rebuilt,  so- 
called  rebuilt,  used.  Government  owned,  and  surplus 
machine  tools  and  those  available  at  public  sales  and 
enforced  liquidations. 

"Many  instances  have  been  recorded  where  the  dealer 
created  a  demand  later  satisfied  by  attractive  prices 
available  from  the  aforesaid  supply.  His  extreme  effort 
plus  the  attendant  expense  were  for  naught.  Con- 
fronted with  this  abnormal  condition,  coupled  with  the 
practice  of  some  builder  in  offering  his  own  products 
in  rebuilt  form,  greater  intensity  was  directed  to  this 
branch  of  selling,  with  the  result  that  the  buyer  became 
equally  as  intensive  in  securing  this  character  of  equip- 
ment in  preference  to  new.  From  present  indications 
it  looks  as  if  the  particular  branch  of  activity  will  con- 
tinue for  some  little  time. 

"Let  us  hope  for  a  speedy  liquidation  at  prices  within 
reasonable  bounds,  as  this  result  would  greatly  assist 
the  stabilization  of  the  industry. 

Terms  of  Payment 

"Reference  was  recently  made  to  the  selling  of 
machine  tools  on  a  basis  of  long-time  payment.  It  is 
suggested  that  our  members  vigorously  oppose  such 
movement  and  at  the  same  time  instruct  their  credit 
department  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  compromise  that 
invariably  follow  any  deviation  from  the  customary 
terms  of  30  days  net  as  the  prevailing  margin  is  insuf- 
ficient to  countenance  any  other  course  that  makes  for 
additional  expense  channels.  Attention  is  again  called 
to  the  merit  of  the  trade  acceptance  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  cost  reduction  attendant  in  slow  pay- 
ments and  trade  abuses.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  carefully  regarded  by  the  acceptor  and  its  stimu- 
lating effect  in  the  receivables  becomes  apparent  to  the 
user. 

Dealers'   Problems 

"Are  dealers'  costs  too  high,  or  is  his  compensation 
inadequate?  During  the  war  period  the  increasing 
volume  and  attendant  low  cost  of  doing  business  made 
his  road  one  of  prosperity  and  comparative  ease.    This 


is  reflected  in  the  years  1919-20 — in  that  commercial 
failure — manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing — 
was  less  than  any  time  during  the  preceding  period  of 
about  30  years. 

"Our  secretary  has  recently  tabulated  figures  cover- 
ing dealers'  costs  and  the  average  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  this  question  most  serious  consideration. 
Houses  dealing  exclusively  in  machine  tools  are  affected 
severely,  as  aside  from  their  high  costs  the  used  market 
further  intensifies  the  situation  in  that  the  necessary 
volume  is  not  obtainable. 

Salesmanship 

"The  large  surplus  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines 
demands  a  higher  standard  of  salesmanship  in  those 
having  to  do  with  the  selling  of  the  improved  type  of 
machine  tools.  The  past  two  years  injected  the  price 
germ  into  quite  a  large  number  of  buyers  with  the 
result  that  investment  values  have  suffered  materially. 

"The  so-called  bargains  available  in  rebuilt  and  used 
machines  might  prove  less  attractive  if  they  would  but 
tabulate  the  subsequent  cost  of  repairs,  additions,  adapt- 
ability of  the  purchase  to  their  shop  conditions,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  valuable  service  obtainable  in  the 
purchase  of  new  machines  with  the  many  cost  reducing 
features  embodied. 

"In  face  of  these  conditions,  the  salesman  should 
better  prepare  himself  by  careful  study  of  the  more 
recent  machine  tool  engineering  development  of  the  re- 
spective makes  handled  by  his  firm  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  bad  effect  of  the  price  germ  on  the  idustrial 
market." 

Co-operation  With  Machine-Tool  Builders 

Thomas  A.  Fornley,  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the 
association,  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

"Your  organization  has  closely  co-operated  with  the 
National  Machine  Builders'  Association,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  continuation  of  this  co-operation  will  be 
helpful  in  many  directions  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
standard  of  business  methods  and  of  better  distributing 
conditions. 

"Many  of  our  members  have,  during  the  past  year, 
done  considerable  business  in  rebuilt,  second-hand  and 
surplus  machine  tools,  and  while  many  had  not  pre- 
viously dealt  in  other  than  new  tools,  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  develop  this  medium  of  trading  as  a  means 
of  absorbing  the  accumulation  of  the  ivar  period  and 
of  maintaining  a  good  volume  of  business. 

"Inquiry  by  the  association  concerning  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  machine  tool  distribution  has  shown 
a  continuing  high  expense  despite  efforts  made  to  re- 
duce these  expenses. 

"The  handling  of  other  than  new  goods  by  some  of 
the  members  has  been  in  an  effort  to  distribute  the 
overhead  expense  over  a  larger  volume  of  sales  and 
thus  to  meet  the  situation. 

"The  subject  of  what  is  a  proper  commission  for 
machine-tool  dealers  has  been  heard  of  from  members 
during  the  year,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

"One  indirect  feature  of  the  work  of  the  association 
which  has  been  of  decided  benefit,  has  been  that  of  a 
better  handling  of  cases  where  divisions  of  commissions 
have  been  suggested  and  members  have  told  your  as- 
sociation that  their  friendly  relations  with  other  deal- 
ers have  led  to  some  satisfactory  adjustment  which, 
under  previous  conditions,  could  hardly  have  been 
reached." 

Ernest  F.  Du  Brul,  general  manager  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  addressed  the  as- 
sociation. His  address  is  reported  on  page  142.5  of 
this  issue. 
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EXPORTS  GENERALLY  DULL 

Japanese   Rail  Purchases  Still  Factor  —  United 
States  Leads  in  Supplying  Japan 

New  York,  Nov.  28. — Export  business  is  increas- 
ingly quiet.  One  exporter  dealing  with  Chinese  markets 
and  the  Far  East,  except  Japan,  states  that  he  has  not 
(handled  an  order  from  China  for  the  past  month,  the 
total  of  his  present  business  being  small  iihipments 
for  stocks  carried  in  the  Philippines.  At  present  this 
exporter  is  sending  to  Philippine  warehouses  about 
$125,000  worth  of  sheets,  nails,  wire,  etc.  Another  com- 
pany, however,  which  engages  in  an  export  and  im- 
port business  with  China,  reports  fair  imports  of  ma- 
terial from  China  into  the  United  States  and  mentions 
a  fair  number  of  current  iron  and  steel  inquiries.  A 
large  part  of  the  business  developing,  however,  is  evi- 
dently being  placed  in  Germany,  German  sellers  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  sell  into  China  and  sometimes 
engaging   in  keen  competition  among  themselves  for 


from  the  United  States,  the  second  largest  shipper 
being  Germany  with  only  3592  tons  to  her  credit. 
While  these  figures  on  rail  imports  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  show  a  total  of  128,789  tons,  it 
must  be  considered  that  this  total  does  not  show  ship- 
ments made  for  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co., 
which  buys  c.i.f.  Dairen,  Manchuria,  or  a  number  of 
small  tenders  that  have  been  placed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Formosan  Government.  The  figures  given 
under  "Kwantung  Province,"  although  they  represent 
shipments  from  a  foreign  market  into  Japan  proper, 
in  reality  represent  the  production  of  two  large  works, 
owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  Japanese  and  Jap- 
anese capital.  The  11,552  tons  of  pig  iron  shown  as 
imported  from  British  India  is  Tata  iron  and  is  inter- 
esting when  compared  with  the  total  iron  imports  from 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  China,  Kwantung 
Province  and  other  producing  centers. 

Although  this  table  shows  figures  strongly  favoring 
the  United  States,  a  Japanese  exporter  in  New  York 
points  out  that  they  represent  only  the  shipments  that 


Port  of  Importation 

September  Tot.il 

, •- ^  for 

Kobe      Osaka  Yokohama  Sept. 

Copper   ....         ...           ...           ...  ... 

Tin    154               2           109  265 

Lead    3.1S7            23       1,613  4.823 

Zinc    S88           264           636  1.788 

Pig    iron...    14,130       1,987       1,721  17,838 

Plates    8,250           538        8.527  17,315 

Rail    8.125       1.080     15,256  24,467 

Angles    1,023       1,006    1 

t  7,240  15,458 

Bars    5.975  214     1 

Nails   470           119           210  799 

Tin   plate...         918          188       1,212  2,318 


IMPORTATION  INTO 

JAPAN 

United 
States 

Great 
Britain  G  erm'y 

Belgium 

British 

India  Australia  China 

Kwan- 
tung 
Prov. 

August 
Imports 

Total  for 
First  9 
Months 

973 

640 

1,115 

11,263 

20.580 

4,356 

"2 

957 

5.589 

192 

2,559 

'21 

170 
3,592 

4,805 

289 
97 

2.511 

1.404 
11,552 

2,264 

871 

'io 

26 
1.639 

si2 

2.268 
"9 

101 
13S 
494 
4,135 
8,148 
41.977 
18,585 
19,662 

19.497 
1,995 
30.533 
32,452 
122.953 
478,255 
128.789 
196,022 

331 
1,703 

599 

483 

'ie 

1.221 
2,989 

42.100 
47.968 

particularly  desirable  orders.  This  was  evidenced  not 
long  ago  in  the  bids  for  electrical  installations  in  the 
city  of  Ningpo,  China,  totaling  about  $500,000.  The 
American  bid  was  considerably  too  high,  but  the 
Allgemeine  Elektricitats  Gesellschaft  and  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  Co.  in  Germany  were  strong  competitors  for 
the  contract  and  cut  their  quotations  to  a  low  level. 
This  exporter  points  out  that  on  a  recent  inquiry  for 
about  two  miles  of  light  rails,  he  was  able  to  quote  a 
price  about  one-third  lower  than  the  current  American 
domestic  market,  having  available  a  tonnage  of  re- 
rolled  rails.  Low  as  the  price  was,  it  was  too  high  to 
obtain  the  business. 

Japanese  Purchases  of  Rails  Still  Heavy 

The  Japanese  market,  as  far  as  merchant  buying  is 
concerned,  is  unimproved,  but  purchases  of  rails  con- 
tinue on  a  fairly  large  .scale.  The  recent  tender  of  the 
Corean  lines  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  for 
40  miles  of  100-lb.  rails  (G285  tons),  bids  on  which 
were  opened  Nov.  20,  was  awarded  to  the  Mitsubishi 
Shoji  Kaisha  and  placed  with  an  American  interest 
at  about  $43,  c.i.f.  per  gross  ton.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment Railways,  which  recently  placed  5000  tons  of  rails 
in  Germany,  on  Nov.  24  closed  on  another  tender  for 
3800  tons  of  75-lb.  rails.  In  addition  to  this  business 
there  have  been  some  small  orders  for  locomotive  boiler 
tubes  placed  in  the  United  States  through  Japanese 
houses  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  and  other 
Japanese  railroads. 

American  Material  Strong  in  Japan's  Imports 

Despite  reports  that  Japanese  buyers  are  exhibiting 
a  strong  tendency  to  turn  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  because  of  the  con- 
siderably lower  prices  obtainable  in  these  markets,  a 
current  report  of  imports  into  Japan  bv  countries, 
made  up  unofficially  by  a  large  Japanese  import  and 
export  house,  shows  the  balance  of  business  for  the 
(ii-st  nine  months  of  this  year  and  for  September,  heavy 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  The  heaviest  ship- 
T"o.%'r,  f''*''"^'"'  *°^  example,  were  of  rails,  a  total 
of  24.467  tons  being  imported  through  the  ports  of 
Kobe,  Osaka  and  Yokohama,  of  which  20.580  tons  were 


have  arrived  in  Japan  and  that  judging  by  reports  of 
recent  purchasing  in  European  markets,  the  statistics 
for  the  final  quarter  and  the  first  month  or  two  of 
1923  may  show  a  considerable  difference  in  the  ten- 
dency of  Japan's  trade. 

Continental  Iron  Still  Competitive 

An  importer  of  pig  iron,  who  has  been  dealing  al- 
most exclusively  in  shipments  of  Scotch  foundry  iron 
reports  the  market  for  imported  iron  dull,  because  of 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  domestic  price,  which  has 
brought  the  American  product  practically  to  the  same 
price  level  as  the  British  product.  This  importer  states 
that  he  recently  quoted  $28  per  ton,  duty  paid,  on  a 
tonnage  of  high  silicon  iron,  the  phosphorus  in  which 
was  0.60  to  1  per  cent. 

An  interest  that  handles  imports  of  European  pig 
iron  almost  exclusively  reports  business  still  fair,  al- 
though a  large  part  of  the  present  sales  is  for  ship- 
ment to  Pacific  Coast  consumers,  where  there  is  still  a 
good  margin  of  price  difference  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  product.  This  interest  still  reports  sales 
to  foundries  in  the  New  England  district,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  has  been  offering  a  limited 
quantity  of  German  iron  lately  at  $25  per  ton,  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  port.  The  iron  analyzes  from  2.25  to  3.25 
per  cent  silicon,  with  the  manganese  and  phosphorus 
at  about  0.60  per  cent.  None  of  it  has  yet  arrived  but 
the  first  shipment  has  been  promised  for  December 
delivery,  shipment  to  be  made  in  November. 

Foreign  Iron  Ore  Active 

The  foreign  iron  ore  market  is  fairly  active.  An 
importer  of  North  African  iron  ore  reports  the  sale  in 
the  past  two  weeks  of  a  total  of  35,000  tons.  The 
greater  part  of  this  tonnage,  however,  was  for  ship- 
ment to  a  Canadian  interest.  This  seller  quotes  the 
current  price  at  about  IOV2C.  per  unit,  c.i.f.  port.  Sales 
of  Caucasian  manganese  ore  are  few  and  the  market 
dull.  The  price  is  unchanged  at  about  27c.  per  unit 
for  ordinary  and  29c.  for  unit  for  washed  ore.  An 
agent  for  the  Caucasian  mines  has  recently  booked  one 
order  for  5000  tons. 
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LARGE  FURNACE  OUTPUT 

More   Valley   Stacks   in    Operation    Than    for   28 
Montlis — Slight  Slackening  in  Sheets 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  28. — In  the  sheet  division  of  the 
steel  industry,  operations  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  show 
less  strength  and  sustaining  influences  are  lacking. 
Some  interests  have  sizable  gaps  in  their  rolling  sched- 
ules and  are  depending  upon  business  booked  from  day 
to  day  to  round  out  their  operations. 

Both  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the  Falcon 
Steel  Co.  are  operating  their  sheet  mill  departments 
this  week  on  a  50  per  cent  basis.  Of  the  109  units  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley,  92  were  scheduled  Monday.  Bar 
mill  production  also  shows  moderation,  and  the  Repub- 
lic company  has  one  less  unit  active  this  week  than  last. 

Blast  furnace  production,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at 
the  highest  point  in  the  past  28  months,  with  32  of  47 
stacks  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  pouring. 
During  the  past  week.  No.  1  blast  furnace  in  the  Ohio 
Works  group  at  Youngstown  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
resumed.  All  of  the  six  stacks  in  this  complement  are 
now  active. 

Strip,  skelp,  pipe  and  tinplate  production  continues 
with  little  diminution.  Of  the  17  tube  mills  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  operated  by  the  Y'oungstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  and  the  Republic  company,  16  are  rolling. 

There  are  two  less  open  hearth  furnaces  charged 
this  week  than  last  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  the  inde- 
pendents melting  from  42,  as  compared  with  44  the 
previous  week.  All  four  Bessemer  converters  in  the 
district  are  blowing. 

Properties  of  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  in  the  two  Valleys  are  maintaining  a  high 
production  rate,  with  exception  of  the  Parrell,  Pa., 
Works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which  is 
scheduled  to  go  down  Wednesday  evening  for  inventory. 
The  Youngstown,  New  Castle  and  Farrell  properties  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  are  operating  at  normal,  as  are 
the  plants  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  at 
Mercer,  Shenango,  Farrell  and  New  Castle.  At  the 
Farrell  plant,  only  two  of  30  tin  mills  were  idle  during 
the  forepart  of  the  week. 

Despite  the  seasonal  slackening  in  demand  for  re- 
inforcing materials  and  steel  building  construction 
products,  district  fabricators  are  maintaining  their 
plants  at  a  good  rate.  The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  for  in- 
stance, is  operating  at  about  90  per  cent  and  the  Gen- 
eral Fireproofing  Co.  at  85  per  cent. 

Railroad  and  tank  car  builders  are  busy  and  in 
some  cases  are  increasing  their  forces.  More  adequate 
labor  supply  has  enabled  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, to  enlarge  the  operations  at  its  Girard  plant. 
This  week  it  has  76  of  88  puddle  furnaces  fired. 


Michigan  Steel  Corporation  Buys  Site  for 
Plant 

Detroit,  Nov.  27.^George  R.  Fink,  president  Michi- 
gan Steel  Corporation,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  has 
announced  that  the  new  company  has  secured  an  attrac- 
tive site  of  35  acres  on  the  Ecorse  River  in  the  western 
industrial  section  of  the  city.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  erection  of  a  six  mill  sheet  plant  with  an 
approximate  production  of  3000  tons  monthly  to  start 
with  and  400  employees. 

Contracts  were  placed  this  week  for  the  structural 
steel  for  the  buildings  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  them  completed  within  four  months,  with  the  idea 
of  having  the  plant  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  next 
summer.  Other  contracts  have  been  let  for  cranes  and 
electrical  equipment  and  within  the  next  week  contracts 
covering  the  rolling  mill  equipment  will  be  placed. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Frederick  B.  Love- 
joy,  Wheelock,  Lovejoy  &  Co.,  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  board;  George  R.  Fink,  formerly  with  the  West 
Penn  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  president  and  treas- 
urer; Frank  H.  Jones,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Co.,  New  York,  vice-president;  Herbert  M.  Steele,  for- 
merly with  the  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 
vice-president. 


VALLEY  SHEET  MARKET 

Price    Announcement    Does    Not    Develop    Large 
Volume   of   Orders 

Youngstown,  Nov.  28. — Independent  interests  are 
booking  sheet  and  tinplate  tonnages  for  first  quarter 
delivery,  next  year,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  quotations 
of  the  leading  interest,  namely  2.50c  for  blue  annealed 
sheets,  3.35c  for  black  and  4.35c  for  galvanized,  all  base 
gages,  and  $4.75  for  tinplate.  Maintenance  of  the  sheet 
prices  was  generally  expected,  but  it  was  hoped  in  in- 
dependent tinplate  circles  that  the  next  quarter  price 
would  be  marked  up  to  at  least  $5.  Doubt  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters,  though,  whether  the  volume 
of  business  was  such  as  to  warrant  such  an  increase. 

Independents  point  out  that  the  tinplate  price  just 
recently  announced  is  to  apply,  according  to  present 
calculations,  only  to  the  first  three  months  of  next  year. 
Ordinarily  it  is  the  custom  in  this  branch  of  the  indus- 
try to  enter  into  contracts  for  six  months  ahead.  What 
price  will  apply  after  the  first  quarter  of  next  year  is 
of  course  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Independent  tin  plate  makers  have  considerable 
business  on  their  books  accepted  as  low  as  $4.60,  and 
they  have  been  contending  that  costs  justified  an  ad- 
vance. While  they  are  less  heavily  obligated  than  the 
leading  interest,  nevertheless  their  position  with  re- 
spect to  unfilled  tonnage  is  comfortable,  and  new  busi- 
ness is  coming  through  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

In  the  common  grades  of  sheets,  much  is  to  be  de- 
sired, insofar  as  makers  are  concerned.  Demand  has 
tapered  the  past  two  weeks,  attributed  in  part  to  price 
unsettlements  and  to  the  approaching  inventory  period. 
Announcement  of  next  quarter  prices  failed  to  bring 
to  the  mills  the  volume  of  business  which  had  been 
hoped  for.  Some  makers  have  already  reduced  their 
production. 

Non-integrated  sheet  and  tinplate  rollers  are  of 
course  much  interested  in  the  sheet  bar  price  which  is 
to  apply  for  next  quarter.  Sheet  bars  are  selling  down 
to  $37,  and  makers  compelled  to  buy  such  raw  ma- 
terial contend  that  current  finished  steel  prices  do  not 
warrant  a  sheet  bar  quotation  above  $35.  It  is  ex- 
pected in  some  quarters  that  the  price  for  next  quarter 
will  sag  to  this  figure,  which  compares  with  a  $40 
quotation  earlier  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 


Reed-Prentice  Co.  Concentrating  Work 

The  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  in  concentrating  the  business  of  the 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Co.  of  Hyde  Park  and  the 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Co.,  in  the  com- 
pany's shops,  known  respectively  as  the  Reed  and  Pren- 
tice plants,  from  their  former  owners,  the  F.  E.  Reed 
Co.  and  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.  Such  machinery  of  the 
Becker  plant  as  was  considered  desirable  in  rounding 
out  the  equipment  has  been  shipped  to  Worcester  and 
together  with  some  of  the  tools  from  the  Whitcomb- 
Bfaisdell  shops,  has  been  set  up.  The  remainder  of  the 
equipment  of  the  plants  now  abandoned  will  be  sold, 
together  with  the  real  estate,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Becker  company,  the  purchase  by 
the  Reed-Prentice  Co.  not  including  these. 

A  score  or  more  of  Becker  employees  have  moved 
to  Worcester  to  enter  into  the  new  service.  They  in- 
clude Scott  F.  Taylor,  superintendent,  who  has  been 
made  superintendent  of  the  Reed  plant;  A.  S.  Morse, 
who  will  have  charge  of  sales  for  the  small  tool  depart- 
ment; L.  D.  Farmer,  mechanical  engineer;  Charles 
Brown,  production  engineer,  and  L.  S.  Cook,  corre- 
spondence clerk. 

The  Worcester  business  is  being  reorganized,  so  that 
the  Reed  plant  vdll  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
small  tools  and  the  smaller  machine  parts,  while  the 
Prentice  works  will  do  the  setting  up  and  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  parts. 

The  Becker  line  of  milling  machines  will  be  sim- 
plified by  the  elimination  of  certain  types,  and  so  will 
the  line  of  the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Co.,  in  its  lathes 
and  planers.  The  elimination  will  extend  through  the 
Reed-Prentice  types. 
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HIGH  MILL  OPERATIONS 

Workiii}^   Out   of   Fuel    and    Railroad 
Hamperings 


Price  Situation  on  Heavy  Products  Not  Yet 
Fully  Developed  for  Early  1923 

The  high  rate  of  steel  woi-ks  and  rolling  mill 
operations  has  kept  up  for  another  week  and  the 
industry  is  exceeding  the  predictions  of  early  Octo- 
ber in  the  rate  at  which  it  is  working  up  accumu- 
lated orders. 

The  formal  naming  of  previous  prices  on  sheets 
and  tin  plates  as  the  Steel  Corporation's  basis  for 
the  first  half  of  1923,  while  a  disappointment  to 
some  independent  producers,  is  taken  by  buyers  in 
these  and  other  lines  to  be  predicated  on  a  fair 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  in  the  months 
just  ahead,  with  production  well  above  the  1922 
average. 

Of  immediate  moment  is  the  basis  on  which 
steel  companies  not  so  well  booked  ahead  as  the 
Steel  Corporation  will  take  business  as  a  backlog 
for  1923  operations.  Some  of  these  companies  have 
booked  sparingly  of  material  for  steel  cars,  on 
which  there  have  been  concessions,  and  it  is  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  enough  business  will  develop  in 
other  lines  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  operation. 

There  is  no  great  variation  in  current  prices  for 
plates,  shapes  and  bars,  but  just  enough  to  make 
consumers  cautious  until  the  situation  is  more  fully 
developed  as  to  first-quarter  business. 

Wire  and  tubular  products  show  more  firmness 
than  other  lines.  In  the  former  the  leading  pro- 
ducer has  not  been  able  to  exceed  a  GO  per. cent  op- 
eration. In  plates,  shapes  and  bars  $1  per  ton  be- 
low the  2c.  level  and  in  some  cases  $2,  is  reported, 
but  the  fixing  of  the  contract  basis  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1923  is  still  in  abeyance. 

Poor  performance  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  Pittsburgh  is  still  a  factor,  but  generally  ship- 
ments in  that  district  are  equal  to  production,  and 
some  mills  have  moved  a  part  of  their  accumu- 
lated product.  The  subsidence  of  recent  unfounded 
reports  of  impending  wage  increases  accompanies 
an  easier  situation  as  to  common  labor  supply. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  of  the 
$4.75  price  for  tin  plate,  plans  of  buyers  indicate  a 
continuance  of  the  heavy  consumption  by  canning 
companies,  with  indications  that  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  there  will  be  an  increase  in  1923. 

While  $38  has  been  considered  the  sheet  bar 
market  price,  $37  at  Central  Western  steel  works 
has  been  named.  Some  sheet  mills  which  buy  their 
bars  are  limiting  their  sales  to  this  year. 

Oil  storage  tanks  account  for  about  one-half  of 
the  fabricated  steel  awards  of  25,000  tons  for  the 
week  and  new  work  calls  for  12,000  tons.  At  Toledo, 
Ohio,  a  shipyard  has  taken  a  lake  boat  requiring 
3000  tons  of  plates. 

Besides  9000  more  freight  cars  bought  at  Chi- 
cago, new  inquiries  have  appeared  for  1250  cars. 
Buyers  of  pig  iron  are  showing  much  more  in- 


terest in  the  market,  but  there  still  is  hesitancy 
about  placing  orders,  especially  for  delivery  after 
Jan.  1.  Marked  weakness  continues.  In  the  Buffalo 
district,  quotations  are  very  low,  especially  on 
higher  silicon  irons.  The  aggressive  attitude  of 
Bufl'alo  furnaces  has  been  felt  in  other  sections, 
where  in  competitive  business  prices  have  been 
marked  down  sharply.  At  Chicago  the  decline  is 
from  $1  to  $2  and  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  $1,  while 
in  Pittsburgh  prices  on  foundry  and  Bessemer 
grades  have  receded  50c.  and  on  basic  $1.  In  the 
South,  with  the  market  at  $23,  resale  iron  is  going 
at  $22. 

The  shrinkage  in  export  business  is  more  pro- 
nounced. The  recent  Corean  order  for  6300  tons 
came  to  the  United  States  at  a  delivered  price  of 
$43,  which  is  the  present  mill  price  on  domestic 
business.  The  contracts  for  3800  and  5000  tons 
for  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan, 
taken  by  Germany,  went  at  $34  to  $35,  c.i.f.  Japan. 

England  is  credited  with  getting  a  Standard  Oil 
contract  for  150,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  $4.25  per  box,  though  it  is  indicated  that  the 
United  States  could  have  had  the  order  at  $4.50. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  is  about  to  buy  20,000 
tons  of  30-in.  cast  iron  water  pipe.  Bids  will  be 
opened  Dec.  1. 

A  slight  drop,  the  first  in  four  weeks,  brings 
The  Iron  Age  composite  price  for  finished  steel  to 
2.439c.  per  lb.,  putting  it  on  the  plane  reached  at  the 
end  of  September,  in  the  rise  due  to  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes.  Early  in  March  the  figure  was 
just  under  2c. 

For  the  ninth  successive  week  the  pig  iron  com- 
posite price  has  fallen,  and  is  now  $26.77,  com- 
pared with  $27.61  last  week  and  with  $32.54  at  the 
end  of  September.  In  July,  just  before  the  recent 
rise,  the  figure  stood  at  $23.61,  while  last  February, 
at  $18.02,  it  registered  the  lowest  point  since  the 
fall  of  1916. 


Pittsburgh 


."^oinc  Light  on  Steel  Prices — Pig  Iron  Quotations 
Decline 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  28. — The  steel  prices  situation 
has  been  only  partially  clarified  by  the  announcement 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  as  of  last 
Thursday,  continuing  the  present  prices  for  the  first 
half  of  1923.  Independent  plate  makers  plainly  are 
disappointed  that  an  advance  of  at  least  $5  per  ton 
was  not  made  by  the  leading  interest.  Ultimately, 
however,  it  is  believed  they  will  fall  in  line  with  the 
Steel  Corporation  price,  since  failure  to  do  so  would  put 
their  customers  at  disadvantage  with  those  served  by  the 
Corporation.  There  is  a  possibility  that  Corporation 
sheet  prices  will  not  long  remain  as  minimums,  since 
it  is  well  established  that  independent  producers,  lack- 
ing sizable  order  books,  may  find  it  necessary  to  cut 
to  secure  rolling  schedules.  Indeed  it  is  reported  that 
a  northern  Ohio  independent  already  is  seeking  busi- 
ness at  3.25c.  base  for  black  sheets.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  not  yet  definitely  committed  itself  as  to 
its  first  quarter  prices  on  the  heavy  tonnage  products 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  prices  for  that  period  makes 
buyers  extremely  cautious  and  prices  on  current  busi- 
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Advances  Over   the   l'ii'\  ions   W  ci-k   in    Ilt-avy   Tyi>t',   Declines   in    Italics 
At    dato.   one   wceU.   oiil'   iiiuntli.    and   one   year   previous 


For  Earlv  Oclivcrv 


Pig  Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton: 
No.    2X.    Philadelphia^.. 


Nov.  2S, 

1922 
.  KD.li 
.  21.00 
27.05 
23.00 
i'J.OO 
27.50 

se.so 

32.77 


No.  2,  Valley  furnacef. 
No.  2,  Southern,  Cin'tif. . 
No.  2.  Birmingham,  Alaf. 
No.  2  foundry,  Chicago* , 
Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa.. 
Basic.  Valley  furnace.  .  . 
Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gli 

Malleable,   Chicago* 29.00 

Malleable,    Valley 2S.00 

Gray    forge,  Pittsburgh...  ^8.27 

Ij.   S.   charcoal,  Chicago...  36.1.") 
Ferromanganese,   furnace.  .100.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,   per  Gro.ss  Ton  : 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill. $43.00 

Bess,   billets.    Pittsburgh..  J7.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh..  .^7.00 

O.-h.   sheet  bars.    P'gh.  .  .  .  .57.00 

Forginsr  billets,   base,   P'gh  45.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 43.17 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh....  45.00 

Cents 
Skelp,  gr.  steel,  P'gh.  lb..      2.00 
Light  rails  at  mill 2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.   to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Iron    bars.     Philadelphia..  2.275 

Iron   bars.    Chicago 2.50 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.00 

Steel    bars.    Chicago 2.10 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.34 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh.  .  .       1.9S 

Tank  plates,   Chicago 2.30 

Tank    plates.    New    York..  2.34 

Beams.    Pittsburgh 2.00 

Beams.     Chicago 2.20 

Beams.  New  York 2.34 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh...  2.75 


Nov.  21, 
1922 
$30.14 
27.50 
27.05 
23.00 
30.00 
27.50 
27.50 
33.27 
30.00 
29.00 
28.77 
36.15 
100.00 


$43.00 
3S.00 
38.00 
3S.00 
45.00 
43.17 
45.00 
Cents 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.10 
2.34 
2.00 
2.30 
2.34 
2.00 
2.20 
2.34 
2.75 


Oct.  31, 
1922 

$31.14 
30.00 
29.05 
25.00 
31.00 
28.50 
30.00 
34.77 
31.00 
32.00 
31.27 
36.15 

100.00 


Nov.  29, 

1921 
$22.34 

20.50 

22.60 

18.00 

20.00 

21.00 

19.00 

21.96 

20.00 

20.00 

21.46 

31.50 

60.00 


$43.00 
40.00 
40.00 
39.00 
45.00 
45.17 
45.00 


$40.00 
29.00 
29.00 
30.00 
32.00 
34.74 
40.00 


Cents 
2.325 
2.50 
2.00 
2.10 
2.34 
2.00 
2.30 
2.34 
2.00 
2.20 


Cents 
1.95 
1.65 
1.50 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 


•The   average   switching  charge  for  delivery   to   foundrii 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.   per  ton. 

tSilioon.  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Fcr  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh... 
Barbed    wire,    galv.,    P'gh. 


Nov.  28, 
1922 
Cents 
3.35 
4.35 
2.50 


Nov.  21,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  29, 
1922    1922    1921 
Cents   Cents  Cents 


2.70 
2.45 


2.50 
2.70 
2.45 


Tin  plate,  100-Ib.  box,  P'gh  $4.75        $4.75 


Old  Material,  Per  GrorSs  Ton: 

Carwheels,     Chicago $2i.OO 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia..   20.00 


Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh. 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila.  . 
Hea\T  steel  scrap.  Ch'go.  . 
No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh... 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .  . 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton) 
No  1  RR  wrot,  Phila .... 
No.  1  RR  wrot.  Ch'go  (net) 

Coke,  Connellsville, 

Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,   prompt.... 
Foundry  coke,   prompt.... 


20.50 
16.00 
17.00 

82.50 
20.00 

19.50 
19.00 

15.25 


$24.50 
20.00 
20.50 
16.00 
17.00 
23.00 
20.00 
20.50 
19.00 


3.35 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 


$25.50 
21.00 
21.00 
17.00 
18.00 
24.00 
22.00 
20.50 
21.00 
17.00 


3.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.75 
2.50 
3.40 


$16.50 
17.00 
14.00 
11.50 
12.00 
16.50 
17.50 
13.00 
15.50 
11.50 


$7.00       $7.25        $7.50        $2.75 
8.00  8.00        10.00  4.00 


Metals, 

Per  Ijb.   to  Large  Buyers:     Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper,   New   York..    14.1214  14.12VS 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.62^  13.621/3 

Zinc,    St.    Louis 7.02%  7.20 

Zinc,    New   York l.-nVi  7.55 

Lead,    St.    Louis «.»5  6.90 

Lead.    New   York 7.30  7.25 

Tin    (Straits),   New  York.     36.57%  36.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      6.50  6.50 


Cents 

Cents 

14.12% 

13.50 

13.62y3 

13.37% 

7.10 

4.65 

7.45 

5.15 

6.50 

4.35 

6.80 

4.70 

37.00 

29.87% 

6.70 

4.50 

The   prices   in   the   above   table   are   for  domestic  delivery  and   do  not   necessarily  apply  to   export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  28,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.439c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,~) 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  (  " 
and  black  sheets  J 


These   products  constitute    88    per    cent   of   the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  28,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $26.77  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry^ 
irons,  the  basi"  being  Valley  quotation,  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  f 
Philadelphia   and   Birmingham  J  , 


Nov.   21,   1922. 

2.446c. 

Oct.   31,  1922, 

2.446c. 

Nov.   29,   1921, 

2.13.5c. 

10-year  pre-war  average. 

1.6S9C. 

s  Ton 

Nov.   21,   1922, 

$27.61 

Oct.   31,   1922, 

29.52 

Nov.   29,   1921, 

19.56 

10-year  pre-war  average. 

15.72 

ness  are  irregular.  Although  the  common  quotation 
on  plates,  shapes  and  bars  is  2c.,  it  is  admitted  that 
business  has  been  lost  at  this  figure.  Sales  of  hot- 
rolled  flats,  more  especially  in  the  heavy  gages,  still 
are  being  made  at  2.75c.  base,  or  $3  a  ton  below  the 
established  quotation,  and  the  market  is  not  as  firm  as 
it  was  recently  on  several  of  the  war  products.  Recent 
top  prices  on  rivets  have  disappeared  and  concessions 
are  appearing  in  spikes  and  track  bolts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  among  the  finished  products  real  strength  is 
apparent  only  in  wire  products  and  tubular  goods.  De- 
mand for  the  former  is  so  heavy  that  it  would  occasion 
no  gi'eat  surprise  if  an  advance  were  made  before 
long,  the  claim  being  made  that  at  present  levels  they 
are  out  of  line  with  other  finished  products. 

The  decline  in  pig  iron  prices  still  is  unchecked  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  merchant  producers  assert  that 
on  the  basis  of  costs  the  market  should  be  higher. 
We  note  a  further  decline  of  50c.  a  ton  in  foundi-y  and 
Bessemer  iron  and  of  $1  a  ton  in  basic  iron. 

Semi-finished  steel  is  softer  in  price  in  keeping 
with  the  weakness  in  pig  iron,  and  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  of  scrap  prices  is  lower.  The  common  quo- 
tation on  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  is  $38,  Pitts- 
burgh or  Youngstown,  but  sheet  bars  have  been  offered 
at  $.37,  and  sales  are  reported  to  have  taken  place  at 


even  less  than  that.  The  price  idea  of  most  sheet 
makers  for  first  quarter  contracts  is  about  $35. 

Fuel  prices  are  no  more  than  steady.  In  spite  of 
cather  poor  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  steel  shipments  are  at  least  equal  to 
production  and  we  note  no  appreciable  decline  in  plant 
operations  in  this  and  nearby  districts. 

Subsidence  of  talk  of  a  wage  increase  rather  sug- 
gests that  the  labor  situation  is  somewhat  easier  than 
it  has  been.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.  each  has  put  on  a  furnace  in  the  past  week, 
and  these  with  the  resumptions  by  the  Reliance  Coke 
&  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.;  and  the  McKinney 
Steel  Co.,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  bring  the  total  number  of 
active  furnaces  to  94  out  of  139. 

Pig  Iron. — Still  lower  prices  have  been  reached  in 
the  past  week  on  all  grades,  and  since  the  declines  have 
been  established  on  comparatively  small  sales  there  is 
a  possibility  that  two  or  three  good  sized  pending  ton- 
nages may  produce  even  lower  figures.  In  some  direc- 
tions there  is  some  resistance  to  the  downward  tend- 
ency of  prices,  but  evidently  these  interests  have  not 
succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide.  We  note  sales  of 
foundry  iron  amounting  to  2000  tons  to  one  Pittsburgh 
district  consumer  for  December  delivery  at  $27,  Valley 
furnace,   for   No.   2   grade,   a   decline    of   50c.   per   ton 
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as  compared  with  last  week's  price,  and  on  small  ton- 
nages producers  lately  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  obtain  more.  We  note  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  stand- 
ard basic  to  a  Valley  interest  at  $27,  but  quite  as  much 
tonnage  has  been  moved  at  $26.50,  making  the  market 
quotable  at  $26.50  to  $27.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
latter  price  now  could  be  obtained  since  buyers  have 
fixed  $26  as  their  buying  price  limit.  Valley  Bessemer 
iron  is  held  at  $31  by  the  one  producer  in  the  Valley 
district  having  any  tonnage  for  sale,  but  this  price  is 
altogether  untested  and  will  probably  work  into  a  more 
proper  alinement  with  basic  grade  when  there  is  an 
inquiry  of  any  considerable  size.  Bessemer  has  been 
sold  at  $29,  Johnstown,  and  since  the  freight  rate  into 
Pittsburgh  is  the  same  from  Johnstown  as  from  the 
Valley,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Valley  iron  can  long  com- 
mand such  a  premium. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Clevelana  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic     $26.50  to  $27.00 

GrayTorge'  ! .' .' .' .' .' ." .' ." : .'  '.  '.  '■  .' .' .' .' .' .'  26.50  to  27:00 

No     2    foundry 27.00  to  27.50 

No!    3.  foundry 26.50  to  27.00 

Malleable    ■ „,  „„  .  ^,^n 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free....  37.00  to  d7.50 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferromanganese  in  this  dis- 
trict in  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  including  a  couple 
of  round  tonnages,  have  amounted  to  close  to  4000  tons, 
all  at  $100  seaboard,  for  80  per  cent,  or  $104.79  deliv- 
ered, Pittsburgh.  The  business  includes  about  1000 
tons  of  British  material  brought  in  by  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer. Talk  of  higher  prices  does  not  impress  local 
consumers,  who  believe  that  sellers,  notably  of  im- 
ported material,  are  running  out  of  orders  and  are 
talking  advances  with  an  idea  of  stimulating  buying. 
Little  activity  is  observed  in  other  ferroalloys.  Do- 
mestic producers  are  quoting  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  at 
$80  to  $85  delivered,  but  we  note  no  sales  at  these 
prices  in  this  district.  Spiegeleisen  is  dull  with  quoted 
prices  unchanged,  but  likely  to  be  shaded  on  attractive 
inquiries. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $100. 
furnace,  or  $104.79  delivered  Pittsburgh  district 
for  either  domestic  or  British,  and  76  to  80  per  cent 
German  at  $67  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard.  Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $38,  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cent, 
$37  or  domestic;  20  per  cent  foreign,  $37  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosili- 
con, domestic,  $80  to  $85,  delivered.  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  StraitsviUe. 
Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $46.50  ;  11  per 
cent.  $49.80  ;  12  per  cent,  $53.10  ;  13  per  cent,  $57.10  ; 
14  per  cent,  $60.10;  silvery  Iron,  6  per  cent,  $35; 
7  per  cent,  $36  ;  8  per  cent,  $37.50  ;  9  per  cent,  $39.50  ; 
10  per  cent,  $41.50;  11  per  cent,  $44.80;  12  per  cent, 
$48.10.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson  and 
New  StraitsviUe  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $3.66 
per  gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp. — The  quoted  price  still  is  2c.  foi"  either 
grooved  or  sheared  pipe  skelp,  but  demand  is  moder- 
ate and  the  market  is  not  free  of  the  influence  of  a 
weaker  tendency  in  plate  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  cur- 
rent movement  is  on  contracts  at  less  than  to-day's 
price. 

Wire  Products. — Makers  in  this  district  are  not  able 
to  increase  production  materially,  because  of  a  con- 
tinued shortage  of  labor,  notably  wire  drawers,  and 
the  supply  situation  with  distributors  and  manufac- 
turing consumers  still  is  tight.  Demand  is  brisk  and 
the  problem  of  the  mills  is  in  supplying  it.  Nails  are 
particularly  wanted,  but  other  lines  are  only  slightly 
loss  active.  An  easier  price  situation  can  come  only 
through  a  lighter  demand  or  an  increase  in  production. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1463. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Makers  of  steel  pipe  report 
no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  standard  pipe  and  that  in- 
terest in  oil  country  and  line  pipe  is  expanding,  with 
a  number  of  sales  of  the  latter  running  in  some  cases 
up  to  40  miles,  being  noted.  Manufacturers  say  that 
car  supplies  are  slightly  better,  due  to  the  release  of  a 
good  many  open  top  cars,  hitherto  devoted  to  the  lake 
coal  trade,  but  that  as  yet  they  are  not  able  to  ship 
much  more  than  current  production.  Distributors  and 
consumers  of  standard  pipe  still  are  far  short  of  their 
requirements  and  it  is  said  that  oil  country  jobbers  are 
going  along  with  light  stocks.  Makers  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  still  have  fairly  hea\'y  obligations,  but  can  make 


earlier  deliveries  on  standard  pipe  than  those  making 
steel  pipe.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  immediate 
change  in  prices.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1463. 

Wire  Rods. — Quotation  of  $50  against  a  few  small 
inquiries  by  a  local  maker  has  not  brought  the  orders 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  that  price  can  be  done  on  ordinary 
soft  rods.  Sales  at  $50  are  believed  to  refer  to  screw 
stock  rods  and,  applying  the  usual  extra  of  $5  for  that 
grade,  would  work  back  to  $45  for  ordinary  rods.  We 
regard  the  market  as  firm,  but  not  quotably  changed 
from  the  recent  range  of  $45  to  $47.50  for  No.  5  soft 
rods. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50;  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50  ;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50,  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — The  market  on  these 
forms  is  not  quotable  above  $38,  Pittsburgh,  or  Youngs- 
town,  and  there  are  definite  offers  of  as  low  as  $37. 
Demand  is  slow  and  nonintegrated  sheet  and  tin  plate 
manufacturers  assert  they  can  not  pay  $38  and  get 
out  profitably  at  the  present  prices  of  the  finished  ma- 
terials. This,  in  particular,  is  the  case  with  tin  plate 
producers.  It  is  believed  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
sheet  bar  price  for  first  quarter  will  not  be  above  $35, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  sheet  and  tin  plate  making 
subsidiary  is  naming  current  prices  on  first  quarter 
sheet  orders  and  first  quarter  and  first  half  tin  plate 
business.  There  are  occasional  sales  of  forging  steel 
up  to  $50,  but  the  more  common  figure  is  $45,  and  ob- 
servance of  the  usual  differential  of  $5  above  soft  bil- 
lets would  produce  a  price  of  $43. 

We  quote  4  .v  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  $37  to  $:iS  :  2  x  2-in.  billets,  $37  to  $3S  ;  Bes- 
semer sheet  bars.  $37  to  $38  :  open-hearth  sheet  bars, 
$37  to  $38  ;  slabs.  $37  to  $38  ;  forging  billets,  ordi- 
nary carbons,  $43  to  $45,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown  mills. 

Sheets. — Announcement  by  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  last  Thursday  continuing  its  present 
bases  of  3.35c.  for  black,  4.35c.  for  galvanized,  4.70c. 
for  No.  22  gage  automobile  body  stock,  2.50c.  for  blue 
annealed  and  3.35c.  for  tin  mill  black  sheets,  for  first 
half  of  1923  business,  was  about  in  line  with  expecta- 
tions, since  independent  prices  had  receded  to  those 
levels  previously  except  for  automobile  body  stock. 
Independents  still  are  at  5c.  base,  for  automobile  body 
sheets,  but  otherwise  they  have  gone  along  with  the 
Corporation  prices  for  first  quarter  of  1923  deliveries. 
But  there  is  considerable  doubt,  since  few  of  them  have 
very  sizable  order  books,  that  they  will  be  able  to  accu- 
mulate them  except  by  shading  prices.  It  should  be 
helpful  to  independent  business  that  the  Corporation 
sheet-making  subsidiary  has  little  tonnage  available  for 
delivery  before  the  middle  of  next  March  on  new  or- 
ders, having  bookings,  which  it  figures  will  engage 
capacity  at  least  over  the  first  two  months  of  1923.  Mill 
operations  remain  high,  averaging  more  than  80  per 
cent  for  the  entire  industry,  including  the  leading  in- 
terest which  has  more  capacity  on  to-day  than  before  in 
several  weeks.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1463. 

Tin  Plate. — Much  disappointment  is  noted  among  in- 
dependent tin  plate  manufacturers  over  the  action  of 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plato  Co.,  in  coming  out  last 
Thursday  with  a  price  of  $4.75  per  base  box.  Pitts- 
burgh, for  the  first  quarter  to  jobbers  and  for  the  first 
half  to  manufacturers.  They  had  expected  a  price  of 
at  least  $5  and  while  they  probably  will  adopt  the  Steel 
Corporation  price,  they  are  slow  to  announce  accept- 
ance. It  is  believed  that  the  Corporation  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  lower  fuel  and  pig  iron  prices,  forecasting 
lower  steel  prices,  in  deciding  to  continue  the  present 
quotation.  It  also  is  thought  to  have  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  establish  the  market  at  a  price  that 
would  he  maintained.  When  $4.75  per  base  box  was 
announced  a  year  ago,  hardly  48  hours  had  elapsed 
before  there  were  price  concessions  and  before  the  de- 
cline was  checked  the  price  receded  to  $4.35  per  base 
box. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Specifica- 
tions are  coming  along  well  against  contracts  but  brand 
new  orders  with  most  makers  are  of  moderate  propor- 
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tions.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  a  couple  of  orders 
of  considerable  size  are  under  negotiation  at  Detroit 
JIakers  generally  are  holding  firmly  to  2.50c.  base 
Pittsburgh  for  carloads,  and  some  are  talking  ad- 
vances for  first  quarter  business  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  price  is  based  upon  hot-rolled  bars  averaging 
about  1.75c.  base,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  first 
quarter  price  on  hot-rolled  bars  will  be  below  1.90c. 
Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  2.90c.  bass,  f.o.b.  mill 
for  carloads. 

Steel  Rails. — Occasional  sales  of  light  rails  are  re- 
ported at  2.15c.,  base,  but  the  tonnages  moving  at  that 
figure  are  rather  small,  because  these  rails  rolled  from 
new  steel  are  available  as  low  as  2c.  and  the  higher 
figure  applies  usually  on  shipments  out  of  stock.  Light 
sections  rolled  from  old  rails  are  held  at  2c.,  base,  mill, 
but  there  is  considerable  waving  of  extras,  which  re- 
sults in  a  lower  price  than  when  the  extras  are  insisted 
upon.  The  extras  on  light  rails  are  4%c.  per  100  lb. 
for  16  to  20-lb.  sections  and  9c.  per  100  lb.  ton  on  12- 
Ib.  sections  for  carloads;  for  less  than  carloads,  25  tons, 
down  to  five  tons,  15c.  per  100  lb.  exti-a,  for  five  tons  or 
less  25c.  per  100  lb.  extra;  all  dead  lengths  4',i:C.  per 
100  lb.  extra;  cut  to  length,  shorter  than  20  ft.  down 
to  12  ft.,  9c.  per  100  lb.  extra,  12  ft.  and  under  22ysC. 
per  100  lb.  extra. 

We  quote  25  to  45-Ib.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel.  2c.  to  2.15c.  base ;  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c. 
to  2c.  base:  standard  rails,  543  per  gross  ton  mill 
for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — It  is  the  claim  of  makers  of 
strips  here  that  2.75c.  is  the  base  on  only  a  small  part 
of  the  current  bookings  for  either  prompt  or  first 
quarter  delivery,  and  that  this  price  refers  more  to 
heavy  gage  bands  and  not  on  the  lighter  material. 
Strips,  however,  are  subject  to  competition  from  bands 
and  annealed  sheets  in  some  districts  and  this  competi- 
tion has  resulted  in  sales  of  strips  in  affected  districts 
at  2.75c.     Prices  are  given  on  page   1463. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — No  important  deviations  from 
the  established  base  of  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  observed. 
Business  is  reported  to  be  good. 

Bolts  and  Xuts. — Demand  is  seasonably  light  and 
while  the  railroads  are  specifying  fairly  well,  the  ap- 
proach of  inventory  time  is  causing  some  buyers  to 
reduce  or  suspend  shipping  instructions.  The  steel 
supply  situation  is  easier  with  most  makers,  and  as 
current  quotations  are  being  based  on  higher  prices 
than  the  material  now  coming  from  the  mills,  there 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  maintenance  of  quoted 
prices.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1463. 

Rivets. — Recent  prices  of  S3. 15  base  for  large  struc- 
tural and  ship  rivets,  $3.25  for  large  boiler  rivets  and 
65  per  cent  off  list  for  small  rivets  have  disappeared. 
No  considerable  business  was  done  at  these  prices. 
Discounts  are  given  on  page  1463. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Efforts  to  line  up  first  quarter 
tonnages  of  steel  bars  at  2e.  base,  Pittsburgh,  have  not 
met  with  much  success  so  far,  because  buyers  are  un- 
convinced they  will  not  do  better  by  waiting.  The  pres- 
ent Steel  Corporation  price  is  2c.,  and  it  is  believed  it 
would  name  that  as  the  first  quarter  price  if  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  observed  by  the  independents.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  reports  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
is  negotiating  with  makers  of  cold-finished  steel  bars 
and  other  large  users  at  1.90c  base,  and  independents 
advance  that  as  a  reason  why  business  as  2c.  is  not 
better.  On  current  business,  which  is  of  moderate  pro- 
portions, 2c.  is  the  going  price,  but  orders  also  have 
been  lost  at  that  price,  presumably  to  mills  gi\'ing  away 
part  of  their  freieht  advantage.  Local  makers  of  iron 
bars  still  are  holding  at  2.60e.  base  for  refined  iron. 

TVe  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c. : 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  base ;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c. ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material — Shipments  against  old  con- 
tracts are  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  fabri- 
cating shops  and  new  business  is  light.  Few  big  struc- 
tural projects  are  up  and  there  is  also  a  claim  that 
business  cannot  be  obtained  at  prices  based  on  2c.  for 
plain  material.     Such   structural   awards  as  are  being 


let  are  on  those  which  will  go  ahead  immediately  and  the 
shops  which  can  promise  the  best  delivery  are  getting 
the  business.  Plain  material  prices  are  given  on  page 
1463. 

Plates. — The  market  is  exceedingly  dull  and  compe- 
tition for  orders  is  so  much  sharper  than  in  other  prod- 
ucts that  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  becoming  merely  an  asking 
price.  Mills  outside  Pittsburgh  have  sold  at  1.95c., 
Pittsburgh  aind  some  have  taken  orders  at  a  price  equiv- 
alent to  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1463. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Supply  of  furnace  coke  is  running 
along  pretty  even  with  demand  and  we  note  no  ma- 
terial change  in  prices.  As  one  good  sized  tonnage  of 
spot  coke  has  been  sold  at  $7  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and 
$7.50  continues  to  be  done,  the  range  is  $7  to  $7.50  as 
against  $7.25  to  $7.50  last  week.  Connellsville  operators 
are  talking  $7.75  to  $8  for  December  contracts,  but 
buyers  are  not  interested  at  above  $7.50.  Foundry 
grades  hold  generally  at  $8  to  $8.50,  but  there  has 
been  some  business  as  low  as  $7.75,  with  $8  the  pre- 
vailing figure.  The  coal  market  is  dull  and  easy  with 
mine  run  steam  coal  quotable  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  net 
ton  at  mines,  and  mine  run  by-product  and  gas  coal 
from  $3  to  $4. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Leading  makers  of  steel  tubes  have 
obligations  that  will  keep  them  busy  over  the  next 
three  months  and  are  not  promising  delivery  before 
February  on  new  orders.  On  iron  tubes,  mill  commit- 
ments also  are  large  and  early  deliveries  hard  to  ob- 
tain. Prices  are  very  firm.  Discounts  are  given  on 
page  1463. 

Track  Fastenings. — Prices  are  sustained  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  producers  have  fairly  full  order 
books,  and  are  not  very  anxious  at  the  minute  for  addi- 
tional business.  Current  demands  are  moderate.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1463. 

Old  Material. — The  trend  of  prices  in  this  market  is 
downward  due  to  the  fact  that  other  steel-making  cen- 
ters competing  with  this  market  for  supplies  are  pretty 
well  filled  up,  and  this  is  about  the  only  outlet  for  cur- 
rent offerings.  One  of  the  Corporation  subsidiaries  late 
last  w-eek  bought  10,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  at 
$21.50  and  there  was  a  sale  of  5000  tons  to  a  Pittsburgh 
district  independent  at  $21.  Both  of  these  buyers  since 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market  and  with  other  melt- 
ers  in  the  district  not  buying,  it  is  doubtful  if  $21  now 
could  be  obtained.  We  regard  the  market  on  heavy 
melting  grades  as  still  quotable  at  $20.50  to  $21.  Rail- 
road melting  steel  is  weaker  by  50c.  per  ton  and  on 
turnings  and  the  blast  furnace  grades  dealers  have  had 
to  take  substantial  cuts  in  order  to  make  sales.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  w-ill  receive  bids  until  noon 
Dec.  4,  on  21  carloads  and  15,025  gross  tons  of  scrap, 
also  on  3000  lb.  of  high  speed  steel  scrap. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate   as   follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy  melting  steel $20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 22.50  to  23.00 

Rails    for    rolling.    Newark    and 

Cambridge,  Ohio ;   Cumberland, 

Md. ;      Huntington,      W.      Va.  ; 

and    Franklin.    Pa 21.50  to  22.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends. . . .  17.50  to  IS. 00 

Railroad  knuckles    and   couplers.  22.00  to  22.50 

Railroad   coil    and    leaf   springs.  .  22.00  to  22.50 
Low  phosphorus   standard  bloom 

and  billet   ends 24.00  to  25.00 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad   malleable    21.00  to  21.50 

Iron    car    axles 28.00  to  29.00 

Locomotive   axles,   steel 23.00  to  24.00 

Steel    car    axles 22.50  to  23.00 

Cast     iron    wheels 23.00  to  23.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 22.00  to  22.50 

Machine   shop  turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

Heai-y   steel   axle   turnings 17.50  to  18.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 17.50  to  18.00 

Cast  iron  borings 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Stove   plate    17.00  to  17.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 20.00  to  20.50 
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Railroad  Car  Orders  Call  for  90,000  Tons  of  Steel- 
Pig  Iron  Prices  Decline 

Chicago,  Nov.  28.— Owing  to  the  heavy  tonnage 
busines.s  which  continues  to  come  to  local  mills,  the 
seasonal  slackening  in  buying  which  generally  pre- 
cedes inventory  taking  is  not  being  felt.  Orders  placed 
by  the  St.  Paul,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Pere 
Marquette  total  9000  cars  which  will  call  for  approxi- 
mately 90,000  ton.s  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  Con- 
tracts for  40  tanks  awarded  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
involve  12,000  tons  of  plates.  Considerable  additional 
tank  business  is  pending  and  car  building  is  expected 
to  continue  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
equipment  on  the  rails.  Although  locally  the  scarcity 
of  open  top  cars  is  no  longer  so  acute,  the  shortage 
of  box  cars  for  grain  loading  is  pronounced  through- 
out the  West.  Building  is  abnormally  active  for  this 
season,  as  indicated  by  current  fabricating  awards  and 
inquiries  and  especially  by  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  reinforcing  bars.  The  buoyancy  of  the  automobile 
industry  is  also  a  matter  of  comment. 

Increased  mill  operations  have  resulted  in  heavier 
shipments  to  users,  although  some  manufacturers  of 
shafting,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  are  still  dissatisfied 
with  deliveries,  and  purchasers  of  semi-finished  steel 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  all  the  material  they 
need. 

Steel  prices  are  unchanged,  but  some  buyers  regard 
the  failure  of  quotations  to  be  advanced  for  first 
quarter  as  an  indication  that  the  tide  has  turned  and 
that  the  advantage  in  the  market  will  no  longer  be 
with  the  seller.  This  view,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  verified  by  the  local  mill  situation.  Chicago 
producers  have  large  commitments  in  rails  and  track 
supplies  for  delivci-y  during  the  first  half  of  1923  and 
a  heavy  tonnage  in  plates,  shapes  and  bars  ordered  by 
car  builders  will  overlap  into  first  quarter.  There  is 
also  a  large  tonnage  from  miscellaneous  customers 
booked  for  indefinite  shipment  which  will  be  carried 
over  into  next  year. 

What  has  been  said  of  steel  does  not  apply  to  pig 
iron.  Merchant  furnaces  have  booked  very  little  for 
first  quarter  and  prices  of  both  Northern  and  Southern 
iron  are  weak. 

Local  mill  operations  are  unchanged,  but  inability 
to  accumulate  adequate  coal  reserves  is  still  cause  for 
concern.  Merchant  blast  furnaces  appear  to  be  better 
fortified  as  to  fuel  than  the  steel  works  furnaces. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  250  tons  of  spiegeleisen  have 
been  made  at  $46.05  delivered.  Ferromanganese  is 
quiet  and  the  general  quotation  is  $100  seaboard. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $107.56, 
ilelivered  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $80  to  $85,  nom- 
inal, delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05 
to  $47.05,  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  continue  to  weaken,  and  while  the 
level  of  the  market  is  not  clearly  defined,  local  iron 
for  prompt  shipment  appears  to  command  $29,  base, 
furnace.  The  few  purchases  which  have  been  made 
for  forward  delivery  indicate  that  lower  prices  are 
being  made  on  first  quarter  iron.  A  price  of  $28  dollars 
base  Chicago  furnace  would  seem  to  represent  the  first 
quarter  market;  in  fact,  even  this  figure  has  been 
shaded  in  a  few  instances.  Southern  iron  also  is  soft 
and  recent  sales  have  been  made  in  this  territory  at 
$22,  base,  Birmingham.  Some  of  this  material,  if  not 
all.  was  resale  iron.  Recent  first  quarter  purchases 
include  200  tons  of  Northern  and  200  tons  of  Southern 
foundry  bought  by  a  Wisconsin  companv,  1000  tons 
of  Southern  ordered  by  a  Belvidere,  111.,  manufacturer 
and  700  tons,  divided  between  Southern  and  Northern' 
contracted  for  by  a  Joliet  consumer.  Among  current 
inquiries  is  one  from  a  Chicago  melter  for  500  tons 
of  foundry  for  December  shipment.  Domestic  copper 
free  low  phosphorus  has  dropped  to  $37.  Vallev  fur- 
nace, but  foreign  material  is  offered  at  $37  50  to  $38 
delivered.  The  differential  for  Northern  No.  1  foundry 
above    the   base   price    is   now   oOc.    while   $1.50   above 


base  is  charged  for  material  running  2.75  to  3.25  per 
cent  in  silicon. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  nor.  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  C>ther  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

L,ake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sii.  l.uU,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago       $36.15 

.Northern  coke.  No.   1.  sil.   2.20  to 

2.75,   first  cluarter 28.50 

Northern  coke,  No.   1,  sil.   2.25   to 

2.75,  prompt  deliver.v 29.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No,  2.  sil. 

1.75  to  2.25,  first  quarter 28.00 

.N'orthern  coke,  foundry  No.  2.  sil. 

1.75   to  2.25,  prompt 29.00 

Malleable,     not     over     2.25     sil., 

prompt    29.00 

JIalleable.      not      over     2.25     sil.. 

first  quarter 28.00 

Basic,  prompt   29.00 

Basic,  first  quarter 28.00 

High  phosphorus,  prompt 29.00 

High  phosphorus,  first  quarter.  .  28.00 

Southern,  No.    2 $28.01  to    29.01 

L.OW    phos..    Valley    furnace,    sil. 

1  to  2  per  cent  copper  fiee.  .  .  .  37.00 

Silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent 42.29 

Plates. — The  final  placing  of  large  freight  car  orders 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  added  consid- 
erable tonnage  to  local  mill  books.  Oil  storage  tank 
construction  is  also  an  important  source  of  business. 
Local  producers  will  furnish  12,000  tons  of  plates  for 
tanks  to  be  built  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  Projections  are  pending  on  1G,000  tons  of  tr.nkage 
which  will  probably  be  placed  this  week  and  an  inquiry 
from  the  Jenkins  Petroleum  Process  Co.  for  25  55,000- 
barrel  tanks  in  the  Eldorado  field  involves  5500  tons. 
The    mill    quotation    is    2,10c.    to    2.30c.,    Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote   2,90c.   for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Chicago  takes  bids  Nov.  29  on  1550 
tons  of  6-,  8-  and  12-in.  Mount  Prospect,  111.,  takes 
figures  to-day  on  400  tons  of  the  same  sizes.  The  mar- 
ket remains  sluggish  with  prices  untested.  Large  pri- 
vate buyers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  orders 
at  this  season  to  insure  early  delivery  for  spring  work 
are  postponing  action  on  their  needs.  Present  bookings 
will  carry  pipe  shops  through  the  end  of  the  year  and 
in  some  eases  a  number  of  weeks  beyond. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $56.20  ;  6-in.  and  above, 
$51.20  to   $52.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,   $3  extra. 

Kails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Louisville,  Hender- 
son &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  while  another 
Western  road  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  stand- 
ard section  rails.     These  are  the  first  inquiries  of  im- 
portance to  appear  since  the  advance  in  prices.     Speci- 
fications for  both  rails  and  track  supplies  are  liberal 
while  new  orders  for  the  latter  are  surprisingly  numer- 
ous.    Demand  for  light  rails  is  not  particularly  active. 
Standard    Bessemer   and   open-hearth    rails,    $43 ; 
light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c..  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.85c.  to  3c,  mill ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3,S5c,  to  4c„  mill ;  iron  tie 
plates,  2,50c. ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.35c..  f.o.b.  mill : 
angle  bars.   2.75c,,   f,o,b,   milf 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.50c.   base   and   track  bolts,   4.50c.   base. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  shows  little 
change  as  the  end  of  the  year  approaches.  Users  are 
buying  freely  for  1923  delivery  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  buy  small  tonnages  for  prompt  shipment. 
In  fact,  an  Eastern  mill  last  week  booked  a  total  of  2000 
tons,  largely  in  carload  lots  for  December  delivery,  the 
price  being  2c.,  base  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for  de- 
formed bars  for  reinforcing  work  is  unprecedented  for 
this  season.  Local  mill  prices  remain  unchanged.  Bar 
iron  is  firm  at  2.50c.,  mill,  but  new  business  is  still 
rather  light.  The  East  Chicago  mill  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  has  been  idle  for  several  weeks, 
will  resume  operation  next  week.  Hard  steel  bar  mills 
find  their  backlogs  diminishing  notwithstanding  a  fair 
demand  from  bedstead  makers,  fence  post  manufactur- 
ers and  reinforcing  bar  sellers.  Prices,  however,  re- 
main unchanged  at  2c.,  mill. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2c.  to  2.10c.. 
Chicago  ;  common  bar  Iron,  2.50c.,  Chicago  :  rail  steel. 
2c.,   Chicago  mill. 

Jobber.s  quote  2,80c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  Is  3  SOe.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,   squares  and  hexacons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  <leforme*l  steel 
bar.s  at    2,25c.  base:   hoops,   4,15o,  ;  bands.   3.5oc. 
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Wire  I'roducts. — In  some  products,  such  as  large 
head  roofiiip  nails,  a  seasonal  let-up  in  demand  is  to  be 
noted,  but  the  tonnage  involved  is  too  small  to  affect 
the  general  situation.  The  leading  producer  has  been 
unable  to  increase  its  operations  above  GO  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  still  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  custom- 
ers on  deliveries.  With  rare  exceptions  there  are  no 
accumulated  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  mills  or  the  job- 
bers. The  recent  announcement  of  spring  tei-ms  on 
woven  fencing  has  brought  out  considerable  business 
both  from  jobbers  who  are  anticipating  their  spring 
needs  and  from  Southern  points  where,  of  course,  there 
are  no  seasonal  limitations  on  fence  construction.  Wire 
rods  are  in  excellent  demand,  particularly  from  wire 
specialty  manufacturers.  For  mill  prices  see  finished 
iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1463. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire.  $3.30  per  100  lb.  ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.45  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90    per    keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  are  light  and  buyers 
generally  appear  to  be  staying  out  of  the  market  in  the 
hope  that  sellers  will  weaken.  However,  the  September 
discounts  are  still  firmly  adhered  to  in  this  section. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.75c.  ;  boiler 
rivets,  3.S5c. :  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent  oft:- larger  sizes,  50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%  .K  6  in.,  45  off:  larger  sizes,  45  off;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off;  blank 
nuts,  $2.75  off;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads.  55  per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — The  action  of  the  leading  producer  in  tak- 
ing first  quarter  business  at  unchanged  prices  has  had 
a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  market  and  buying  for  both 
prompt  and  forward  delivery  is  proceeding  with  appa- 
rently no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  The  local 
independent  is  allocating  its  first  quarter  output  among 
customers. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  28  black,  2.50c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  2S  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.S5C.  for  black  and  5.S5c.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Both  building  and  road  con- 
struction are  showing  unusual  buoyancy  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  In  Missouri  a  total  of  800  tons  for  state 
road  work  has  been  let  and  2000  tons  additional  is 
about  to  be  figured.  In  St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  a  total 
of  1.500  tons  is  pending.  Notwithstanding  the  amount 
of  work  which  continues  to  come  up  for  figures,  ware- 
house prices  are  still  very  weak.  While  sellers  are 
attempting  to  hold  the  market  to  2.25c.  local  ware- 
house, there  have  been  numerous  concessions  below  that 
price,  in  extreme  cases  as  much  as  20  and  25c.  per  100 
lb.    Recent  awards  include: 

St.  Francis  Convent.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  350  tons,  to  Con- 
crete  Steel   Co. 

M.  Rich  &  Brothers,  department  store.  Atlanta.  Ga..  760 
tons,    to   Concrete    Steel    Co. 

Missouri  State  road  work,  600  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co., 
and  200  tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  building,  Norwood,  Ohio,  600  tons  to 
Kalman    Steel    Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  building,  Dayton,  Ohio,  300  tons  to 
Kalman    Steel   Co. 

Kansas  State  road  work,  100  tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Chicago  Trust  Co.  building,  Chicago.  100  tons  to  Kalman 
Steel  Co. 

Sanitarium.  Oak  Terrace.  Minn..  100  tons  to  Corrugated 
Bar  Co. 

High  school.  Laporte,  Ind..  150  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Danville,  III.,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  power  plant. 
100   tons   to  Concrete  Steel   Co. 

Two  grammar  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  155  tons  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Pending  work  includes: 

State  of  Missouri,  200  miles  of  road  work  2000  tons,  bids 
on  general  contract  to  be  taken  Dec.   2. 

St.  Louis  County,  Minn..  50  miles  of  road  work,  1500  tons, 
general  contract  to  Butler  Eros.,  St.  Paul. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  assembly  plant.  South  Chicago.  175  tons. 

Jefferson  School,  Minneapolis,  530  tons,  Kalman  Steel  Co., 
low  bidder. 

Southeast  High  School,  Minneapolis,  625  tons.  Kalman 
Steel   Co.   low  bidder. 

Third  unit.  Calumet  power  station.  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.,  Chicago.  700  tons.  George  A.  Puller  Co..  general 
contractor. 


Structural  .Material. — Building  activity  continues  un- 
usually active  for  this  season.  Figures  are  asked  on  a 
power  station  at  Joliet,  111.,  for  the  Public  Service  Co. 
of  northern  Illinois,  involving  2300  tons.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Structural  Steel  Co.  has  the  contract  for 
1G85  tons  for  a  power  station  at  Grand  Tower,  111.,  to 
be  built  for  the  Middle  West  Power  Co.  An  inquiry 
from  an  oil  company  for  buildings  in  Louisiana  involves 
GOOO  tons  of  light  structural  shapes.  Mills  are  well 
booked  ahead  and  plain  material  prices  are  unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.1  Oe.  to 
2.20c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouses. 

Old  Material. — An  unusually  large  quantity  of  rail- 
road material  has  been  offered  on  the  market,  further 
sti-engthening  the  position  of  consumers  who  have  been 
withholding  their  purchases  in  anticipation  of  still  lower 
prices.  The  Illinois  Central  takes  bids  to-day  on  17,000 
tons.  This  material  has  not  all  been  prepared,  but  rep- 
resents what  will  be  shipped  as  accumulated  at  the 
road's  Burnside  shops,  Chicago,  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary. Other  lists  include  the  Burlington,  4500  tons;  the 
Pennsylvania,  Southwestern  Region,  5000  tons;  the 
Pennsylvania,  Northwestern  Region,  2500  tons  and  the 
Monon,  500  tons.  In  the  East  the  Pennsylvania  system 
is  offering  31,000  tons.  Consumptive  demand  is  at  a  low 
ebb  and  current  activity  is  confined  almost  wholly  to 
purchases  by  dealers  to  cover  short  sales.  Prices  have 
again  receded  on  a  number  of  grades,  but  the  full  ef- 
fects of  the  large  railroad  offerings  have  not  yet  been 
felt. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows  : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails $22.50  to  $23.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 24.00  to    24.50 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb....  26.00  to  27.00 
Relaying  rails.  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  22.00  to    22.50 

Rails  for  rolling IS. 00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft IS, 50  to    19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 17.00  to    17.50 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.00  to    17.50 

Shoveling  steel    16.50  to    17.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.00  to    12.50 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 14.00  to    14.50 

Axle   turnings    15.00  to    15.50 

Per   Net    Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  angle  bars 16.50  to  17.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  car  axles 24.50  to  25.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.75  to  18.25 

No.    1    busheling 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

Cut  forge    15.00  to  15.50 

Pipe  and  flues 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.25  to  15.75 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers....  19.50  to  20.00 

Coil  springs    21.00  to  21.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.50  to  20.00 

No.  1     railroad  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Low   phos.    punchings 17.00  to  17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast   borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Stove    plates    16.00  to  16.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to  16.50 

Brake    shoes    16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  20.50 

.Agricultural    malleable    20.00  to  20.50 


J.  Verner  Critchley  has  been  made  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Coppus  Engineering  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  recently  organized  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  Coppus  Engineering  &  Equipment  Co.  and  the  New 
England  Brass  &  Foundry  Co.  Mr.  Critchley  is  the 
managing  head  of  Walden-Worcester,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turer of  wrenches,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Critch- 
ley Machine  Screw  Co.  He  will  devote  a  part  of  his 
time  to  reorganizing  the  Coppus  business,  which  is  the 
manufacture  of  blowers,  pumps  and  castings.  Frans 
H.  C.  Coppus  is  the  president  of  the  new  corporation. 
Harry  R.  Mcintosh  treasurer,  and  Linwood  H.  Erskine 
secretary.  The  directors  are:  Mr.  Critchley,  Mr.  Cop- 
pus, Mr.  Erskine,  and  Jerome  R.  George,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Morgan  Construction  Co.;  Frank  A.  Drury, 
William  D.  Luey  and  George  A.  Gaskill.  The  company 
has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $500,000  preferred 
and  10,000  common  shares  of  no  par  value.  All  of  the 
common  and  $80,000  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been 
issued. 
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I'i^   Iron  Buyers  More  Interested,  But  Weakness 
Continues 

New  York,  Nov.  28. — Evidence  of  increasing  inter- 
est of  melters  of  pig  iron  is  more  positive  than  it  was 
last  week,  but  accompanying  signs  which  are  encourag- 
ing to  the  sellers  are  developments  of  extreme  weak- 
ness, particularly  in  the  ButValo  market,  where  usual 
differentials  are  being  disregarded  and  high  silicon 
irons  are  being  sold  for  very  little  more  than  No.  2 
plain.  The  lowest  quotation  on  iron  analyzing  1.7.3  to 
2.25  silicon  seems  to  be  $26,  but  No.  2X  has  sold  for  ?26 
and  No.  IX  at  $27  or  possibly  less.  In  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, the  market  has  also  slipped,  but  not  so  de- 
cidedly as  in  Buffalo,  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  base 
being  $27.  The  leading  Virginia  interest  is  quoting  on 
a  basis  of  $28  for  No.  2  plain,  but  sales  are  not  large, 
and  buyers  claim  to  be  able  to  shade  this  price.  Foreign 
irons  are  somewhat  lower  and  $27,  duty  paid,  can  now 
be  done  on  Continental  grades,  while  Scotch  can  be  had 
at  $28,  duty  paid.  Very  little  foreign  iron  is  being  sold. 
One  agency  last  week  sold  5000  tons  made  up  mostly  of 
small  tonnages,  the  largest  being  500  tons.  This  was 
almost  entirely  domestic  iron.  The  principal  inquiries 
pending  are  one  for  2000  to  3000  tons  for  first  quarter 
from  a  New  Jersey  melter  and  500  tons  for  the  same 
delivery  from  another  melter,  both  being  for  foundry 
iron,  and  1000  tons  of  malleable  for  this  month's  de- 
livery. Although  $2.3,  Birmingham,  is  the  usual  quota- 
tion on  Southern  iron,  a  sale  of  several  hundred  tons 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  $25. 

We  quote  delivered  In  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1   fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 32.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.44 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 33.44 

Ferroalloys. — Buying  of  ferromanganese  in  this 
market  is  confined  to  small  lots  at  regular  quotations, 
with  some  of  the  business  taken  by  domestic  producers. 
Sales  of  spiegeleisen  are  light  at  prevailing  quotations. 
No  business  is  reported  in  manganese  ore.  The  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  market  is  moderately  active  at  un- 
changed quotations  and  negotiations  on  contracts  for 
1923  are  progressing.  Quotations  are  as  follows: 
Ferromanganese,  domestic,  furnace,  nom- 
inal per  ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British.  SO  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port   $100.00 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace. .  .$36.00 
Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $37.00  to  $38.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross  ton,   carloads $80.00  to  $85.00 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

90c.  to  95c. 
Ferrochromlum,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to   70   per   cent   Cr.,   per   lb.    Cr.,   deliv- 
ered     13c.  to  14c. 

Ferrovanadlum,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium      $3,50  to  $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanlum,  15  to  18  per  cent,  in 

carloads,   per   net   ton $200.00 

Orea 
Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit.  c.i.f.29c.  to  30c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates, nominal   $7.50  to  $8.50 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  Cr-Oj,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.l.f.  .\tlantlc  seaboard.$lS.00  to  $25.00 
Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates, 

per   lb.    of   M0S2,    New    York 55c.  to  60c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Buyers  are  beginning  to  feel  out 
the  market  on  prices  for  shipment  next  year.  The  car 
shortage  is  still  an  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  ship- 
ment of  orders.  Bids  will  be  opened  Dec.  1,  on  the 
20,000  tons  of  east  iron  pipe,  the  majority  of  which  is 
30-in.,  for  the  City  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  We  quote 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  and  larger  $54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80, 
with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil 
jiipe  market  continues  active  and  prices  unchanged.  We 
quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  delivered  New  York,  as  follows:  2-  to  6-in. 
standard  33  to  35  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  43  to  45  per 
cent  off  list. 


Warehouse  Business. — Business  shows  a  slight  slack- 
ening, generally  attributed  to  the  approaching  end  of 
the  year.  On  the  whole,  however,  November  has  been  a 
better  month  with  most  warehouses  than  October,  al- 
though not  as  large  a  month  as  September.  Good  busi- 
ness is  particularly  reported  by  those  warehouses  which 
carry  structural  material  in  stock.  Both  bars  and 
shapes  are  strong,  but  plates  are  rather  weak.  Sheets 
are  unchanged,  a  fair  number  of  transactions  being  re- 
ported at  prices  which  range  from  4.50c.  and  5.50c.  per 
lb.  base  on  black  and  galvanized,  respectively,  up  to  as 
high  as  4.90c.  and  5.90c.  per  lb.  base,  the  latter  the  es- 
tablished quotation  of  many  of  the  warehouses  in  this 
district.  Business  among  brass  and  copper  warehouses 
is  fair  and  prices,  except  on  copper  wire,  are  unchanged. 
We  quote  prices  on  page  1482. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  unchanged  and 
producers  are  still  quoting  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.  on  18  per 
cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel,  with  special  brands  of 
some  companies  ranging  up  to  90e.  per  lb. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Buying  of  finished  steel 
products  continues  on  a  moderate  scale,  the  demand 
for  bars  being  fairly  good  and  a  number  of  new  pro- 
jects requiring  structural  steel  have  given  that  product 
a  fair  degree  of  activity.  In  platees  there  is  very  little 
being  done  and  plate  prices  are  weak,  but  no  lower 
than  in  recent  weeks,  when  it  has  been  possible  to 
shade  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  $1  to  $2  a  ton  on  desirable 
orders.  Jobbers'  stocks  are  low  in  some  lines  and  they 
are  pressing  for  deliveries,  particularly  in  wire  prod- 
ucts and  butt  weld  pipe.  In  the  main  all  buyers  are 
pursuing  a  careful  policy,  not  desiring  to  carry  any 
more  stock  than  is  necessary  into  the  approaching  in- 
ventory period.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  placed  150,- 
000  boxes  of  tin  plate  in  England  at  a  price  said  to 
correspond  to  $4.25  per  base  box. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes  and 
steel   plates,    2.34c. ;   bar   iron,    2.34c. 

Coke. — Recent  quotations  are  being  maintained  and 

Connellsville  grades  are  quoted  $8  to  $8.50  for  foundrj' 
and  $6.50  to  $6.75,  furnace.  By-product  is  still  quoted 
at  $14.84  to  $14.91,  delivered  Newark  and  Jersey  City 
points. 

Old  Material. — Weakness  continues.  In  addition  to 
the  mills  that  have  been  active  in  purchasing  heavy 
melting  steel,  either  No.  1  or  of  railroad  quality,  the 
Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  entered  the  market  in 
the  past  week  and  $16  per  ton  Philadelphia  is  being 
paid  for  heavy  melting  steel  on  this  order.  The  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  is  still  accepting  railroad  steel  and  is 
stated  to  be  extremely  rigid  on  inspection.  Dealers  are 
offering  $16  Bethlehem.  Buying  continues  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  and  also  for 
mills  at  Donora  and  Monossen.  No.  1  heavy  melting 
steel  is  scarcely  quotable  at  better  than  $12.50  to  $13.50 
per  ton  and  a  fair  range  for  railroad  quality  is  $14.25 
to  $14.75.  Specification  pipe  is  weaker,  a  Lebanon 
buyer  having  reduced  its  price  from  $14.50  to  $14  per 
ton. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy    melting    steel,    yard $12.50  to  $13.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent     14.25  to    14.75 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 21.00  to    22.00 

Steel   car  axles No  market 

Tron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

Wrought    iron    track 14.25  to    14.75 

Forge  fire   11.00  to    11.50 

No.   1  yard  wrought,   long 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast   borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    11.00  to    11.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   In.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 10.00  to    10.50 

Stove   plate    13.00  to    13.50 

Locomotive   grate  bars 14.00  to    14.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.50  to    17.60 

Prices  which  dealers  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  follow: 

No.    1    machinery   cast 19.00  to    20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  17.00  to    17.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No,  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc)      13.50  to    14,00 
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Boston 


Fresh  \^  oakncss  Develops  in  Northern  Iron — 

German  Iron  Sold 

Boston,  Nov.  28. — The  continued  weakncs.s  of 
Northern  iron  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  market. 
During  the  early  part  -of  the  past  week,  Buffalo  iron, 
silicon  2.25  to  2.75  and  silicon  2.75  to  3.25,  sold  in  100 
ton  lots  and  larger  at  $27,  furnace,  or  $31.91  delivered. 
Subsequently  round  tonnages  sold  at  $20.50  and  $26  for 
silicon  2.25  to  2.75,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  was 
offei'ed  at  less  than  $26,  furnace,  the  extreme  slump 
during  a  period  of  seven  days  approximating  $2  a  ton. 
Buyers  consequently  show  little  interest  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia  or  Alabama  irons,  prices  for  which, 
in  view  of  developments,  are  purely  nominal.  To  com- 
pete with  New  York  State  iron,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
will  have  to  sell  at  around  $26.25,  furnace,  Virginia 
around  $24,  and  Alabama  around  $20.  German  iron  has 
become  a  factor  in  this  market,  two  1000-ton  lots  of 
silicon  2.50  plus  and  a  smaller  tonnage  being  reported 
as  sold  at  $27,  f.o.b.  dock  here,  duty  paid,  which  brings 
the  delivered  price  up  to  around  $29  to  $29.50.  Conti- 
nental iron,  lovs'  phosphorus,  is  offered  at  less  than  $27 
on  dock,  duty  paid,  but  better  analysis  iron,  as  well  as 
Scotch  and  English,  remain  as  heretofore.  A  small 
tonnage  of  Scotch  sold  at  $31.66  delivered,  duty  paid, 
that  price  representing  a  loss  of  more  than  $1  a  ton  to 
the  shipper.  Local  importers  are  experiencing  difficulty 
in  securing  cars  to  make  shipments.  The  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  iron  sold  in  the  New  England  territory  the  past 
week  amounted  to  but  a  few  thousand  tons. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  f4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

Eastern   Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to   2.75 .  .$32.15  to  $34.65 
Eastern  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..   21.65  to    33.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 29.91  to    30.91 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.91  to    30.91 

Virginia,  sil.  2,25   to  2.75 38.92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 37.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25   to  2.75 35.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60 

Iron  Imports. — Receipts  of  foreign  iron  for  week 
ending  Nov.  25  amounted  to  3832  tons,  contrasted  with 
5000  tons  for  the  previous  week.  Of  the  3832  tons, 
1322  were  Belgian  and  2510  Scotch. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  remains  unchanged.  Both 
New  England  producers  are  quoting  on  a  basis  of  $16 
delivered  within  a  $3.10  freight  rate  zone  for  contract 
fuel,  or  $1.95  to  $2.45  above  prices  at  which  72-hour 
Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  offered.  A  readjustment 
of  local  coke  prices  is  intimated  on  or  about  Dec.  1. 
New  England  producers  are  doing  fairly  well  in  the 
matter  of  deliveries,  but  the  outlook  is  less  encouraging 
due  to  further  restrictions  having  been  put  on  the  larg- 
est producer  in  the  matter  of  car  supply.  Foundries, 
fearing  a  shortage  of  cars  during  the  next  two  months, 
are  increasing  specifications,  which  is  a  factor  in  slow- 
ing up  deliveries  in  general.  A  steamer  calling  at  this  • 
port  with  pig  iron  last  week  had  several  thousand  tons 
of  English  coke  consigned  to  Los  Angeles  interests. 
After  discharging  here,  the  steamer  will  discharge  at 
another  Atlantic  port  and  then  proceed  to  California. 

Warehouse  Business. — Nothing  of  special  interest 
transpired  during  the  past  week.  The  movement  of  iron 
and  steel  out  of  stock  holds  up  remarkably  well  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  trade  will  enter  the  final 
month  of  1922  in  a  comfortable  financial  and  stocks 
position.  Individual  orders  booked  by  warehouses  in- 
volve small  tonnages.  The  strength  of  the  market  is 
found  in  the  large  number  of  orders  booked.  The  mar- 
ket for  bolts  and  nuts  continues  firm,  with  an  advance 
in  prices  pending.  Stocks  of  heavy  chain  are  broken 
and  delays  in  transportation  from  the  manufacturers 
are  holding  up  business. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars,  $3,065  per  100  lb. 
base;  flats,  $3.85;  concrete  bars,  3.16y.c. ;  structural 
steel,  $3,065  to  $3.50:  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.85:  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50:  crucible  spring  steel, 
$12  ;  steel  bands,  $4.25  ;  hoop  steel,  $4.75  :  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50  :  refined  iron,  $3,065  :  best  refined 
iron.  $4.50  ;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50  :  Norway  iron.  $6.60 
to  $7.10;  plates,  3.16%c.  to  $3.35;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28  black 
sheets,  $5.40;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 


Old  Material. — A  further  shrinkage  in  the  volume 
of  old  material  business  in  this  territory  is  noted.  With 
a  majority  of  the  dealers,  business  has  been  practically 
at  a  standsill  the  past  week,  and  in  the  absence  of  actual 
transactions  prices  had  no  opportunity  to  change.  The 
undertone  of  the  market  in  general  appears  steadier 
than  a  week  ago,  however.  Railroad  embargoes  are 
holding  up  shipments  out  of  New  England  and  some 
business  previously  booked  for  delivery  on  or  before 
Dec.  1  will  be  lost.  The  Millers  Falls  branch,  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Street  Railway,  10  miles  in  length,  has  been 
sold  to  a  Greenfield,  Mass.,  junk  dealer  to  be  dismantled. 
The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuniing  points  : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $22.50 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove    plate     17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1   heavy  melting  steel $13.50  to  $14. .'.0 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1   yard   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought   pipe    (1   in.   diam..   over 

2   ft.   long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast  iron  borings,   rolling  mill...    12.50  to    13.00 

Cast   iron   borings,    chemical 16.00  to    17.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turn- 
ings       11.00  to    11.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     9.50  to    10.00 

Shafting    19.00  to    19.50 

Street   car   axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Street  car  wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Rails  tor  rolling 15.50  to    16.00 


Cincinnati 


Sale   of  50,000   Tons   of   Southern  Iron  Re- 
ported— Northern  Market  Weaker 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  28. — ^Indications  point  to  a  begin- 
ning of  the  long  delayed  buying  movement,  as  during 
the  week  several  sales  of  round  tonnage  lots  were  re- 
ported. A  cast  iron  pipe  maker  is  reported  to  have 
placed  orders  for  approximately  50,000  tons  of  South- 
ern iron  for  first  half  shipment  at  a  price  not  made 
public,  and  confirmation  of  the  purchase  has  been  re- 
ceived from  at  least  one  furnace  sharing  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  Southern  market  is  showing  a  stronger  front, 
and  $23,  Birmingham,  appears  to  be  the  absolute  mini- 
mum on  such  business  as  is  being  placed.  A  Cincin- 
nati melter  bought  1600  tons  for  first  quarter  and  a 
radiator  company  bought  1000  tons  at  this  figure  ior 
its  Southern  plant.  A  Kentucky  sanitary  manufac- 
turer placed  2000  tons  at  the  same  price.  Several  other 
smaller  sales  of  Southern  iron  are  reported.  In  the 
North,  the  market  shows  further  weakness,  and  while 
$27  is  heard,  $28,  furnace,  is  about  the  lowest  price 
having  any  basis  in  sales.  As  high  as  $29  was  done 
early  in  the  week,  but  tonnages  are  lacking  to  afford 
a  test  of  the  market.  We  note  a  sale  of  2000  tons  to  a 
radiator  company,  at  an  unnamed  price,  and  400  tons 
of  malleable  at  $28.50,  southern  Ohio.  A  Louisville 
melter  bought  1000  tons  of  Northern  iron  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $28,  Chicago,  and  a  Mid-Western  melcer 
500  tons  of  low  phosphorus.  Inquiries  include  3000  to 
4000  tons  of  foundry  for  first  quarter,  and  1000  tons  of 
foundry  and  malleable  for  the  same  shipment.  A  pump 
manufacturer  wants  300  tons  and  a  central  Ohio  melter 
a  similar  amount.  A  local  melter  is  in  the  market  for 
100  tons  of  Bessemer.  The  inquiry  reported  last  week 
for  18,000  tons  has  not  been  closed,  and  a  Michigan 
melter  who  inquired  for  1000  tons  bought  100  for 
prompt   shipment. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 
Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (basej...    $27.05 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to   2.75    (No.    2 

soft)    27.55 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal),  8  per  cent 39.77 

Southern    Ohio    coke,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(No.  2)    30.27 

Basic  Northern    29.27 

Malleable  30.27 

Finished  Material. — Some  surprise  was  expressed 
among  consumers  of  sheets  that  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  should  continue,  for  first  quarter, 
prices  now  in  effect  on  sheets  and  tin  plate.  An  ad- 
vance of  at  least  $3  a  ton  on  sheets  and  $5  a  ton  on 
tin  plate  was  looked  for.  It  is  reported  that  the  lead- 
ing interest  will  have  little  tonnage  of  sheets  available 
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for  first  quarter,  but  that  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
January  shipment  on  tin  plate.  Independent  com- 
panies are  quoting  the  Steel  Corporation  prices,  but 
are  not  making  them  for  full  quarter,  orders  being  ac- 
cepted only  for  January  shipment.  The  market  gen- 
erally is  rather  quiet,  although  a  few  fair-sized  orders 
for  December  shipment  were  placed  last  week.  On 
bars,  shapes  and  plates,  the  demand  shows  every  indi- 
cation of  improvement,  the  number  of  orders  placed 
last  week  showing  a  fair  increase  over  the  previous 
week.  Two  cents  is  the  going  price  on  lots  offering, 
although  on  attractive  tonnages  1.95c.  has  been  quoted 
on  bars  and  plates.  Small  angles  in  fair  demand,  but 
on  the  heavier  structural  shapes  little  interest  is  being 
shown.  Some  fair  nail  inquiries  are  before  the  trade, 
but  mills  appear  to  be  more  concerned  with  shipping 
on  old  contracts  than  adding  to  their  troubles  by  taking 
on  new  business.  Prices  of  wire  products  are  holding 
firm.  Light  rails  are  in  fair  demand  from  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  prices  are  steady.  Pipe  orders  are  good 
but  mills  generally  are  three  to  four  months  behind  on 
deliveries.  There  is  little  activity  in  reinforcing  bars, 
the  only  new  projects  to  come  up  being  inquiries  from 
a  construction  company  for  1,000  tons  for  stock  pur- 
poses and  an  extension  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of- 
fice building  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  will  require  about 
500  tons.  This  structure  will  also  take  about  150  tons 
of  steel  shapes  for  a  7-story  tower  to  be  erected  on  top 
of  the  building.  Bids  on  this  project  will  close  Nov. 
14.  The  bars  required  for  the  Norwood  plant  of  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  about  400  tons,  will  be  supplied 
by  Paul  J.  Kalman  Co.,  Chicago.  The  structural  steel, 
450  tons,  will  be  fabricated  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  bars  for  an 
academy  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Cincinnati,  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  The  steel  for 
the  Masonic  Temple  at  Muncie,  Ind..  900  tons,  is  re- 
ported awarded  to  the  Indiana  Bridge  Co.  The  Big:  Four 
Railroad  will  take  bids  Dec.  4  on  its  first  quarter  re- 
quirements of  frogs  and  switches. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  an  ex- 
ceptional demand  for  reinforcing  bars  and  light  struc- 
tural shapes,  from  contractors  who  are  rushing  build- 
ing projects  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  There  is 
also  a  good  demand  for  wire  products  such  as  nails 
and  plain  wire,  but  fence  is  moving  slowly.  Prices  are 
holding  up  strongly. 

Cincinnati  Jobbt-is  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
2.95c.  base ;  reinfoioing  bars,  3.05c.  base ;  hoops, 
4.05c.  base;  bands,  3.85c.  base;  shapes  and  plates. 
3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.75c.  base ;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c.  base;  No. 
10  blue  .-innealed  sheets,  4c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c.  ;  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c.  ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $3.10  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails, 
$3.20  per  keg,  base. 

Tool  Steel. — Some  fair  orders  for  high  speed  and 
carbon  steels  were  placed  last  week  at  prices  ranging 
from  75c.  to  95e.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  high 
speed  steel. 

Coke. — Fair  activity  is  reported  in  the  coke  market, 
with  prices  unchanged  from  last  week.  Car  shortage 
is  reported  from  West  Virginia  producing  centers.  We 
note  one  sale  of  1000  tons  for  December  shipment,  and 
an  inquiry  for  1000  tons  for  January.  Foundry  coke  is 
more  active  than  furnace,  and  there  is  also  a  good  in- 
quiry for  domestic. 

Old  Material. — The  Southern  scrap  market  is  show- 
ing fair  activity,  but  in  the  Cincinnati  district  not  much 
interest  is  being  shown,  outside  of  small  tonnages  of 
cast  for  immediate  shipment.     Prices  are  soft. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 
Bundled  sheets    J13.50  to  »14.00 

RolaylnB  rails    :,<s  lb.  and  up....    2C  00  to    26.50 

Halls    for   rolling 17  50  to    iRon 

Heavy   melting  steel  I!  l    }g  so  io    Wll 

Cai   wheels X9  50  to  20.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

.-?■., 'i/","'^"*^  """""Sht 14.00  to  14.50 

^;'5.',   ,;,'!^L";=f,„ 11.50  to  12.00 

R^lm-,,       n»?    11.00  to  11.50 

Railroad    cast     17.00  to  18.00 

No     1    machinery 20.50  to  21.00 

Bmi.t  scrap   11.50  to  12.0.1 

lion    axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Locomotive  tires  (smooth  inside)   14.00  to  15  oo 

Pipes  and   flues 10  r.o  to  1 1  mi 
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Indications  of  Heavy  Buying  of  Pig  Iron — 

Very  Large  Production 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  Nov.  27.— There  are  strong  in- 
dications that  there  will  be  early  heavy  trading  in  pig 
iron.  Several  large  consumers  were  sounding  the  mar- 
ket, these  including  pipe  makers  who  had  been  leaders 
in  the  price  deadlock.  Several  lots  of  200  to  500  tons 
were  sold  in  strictly  Southern  territory  on  a  base  of 
$24,  but  the  several  lots  of  1000  tons  booked  in  the 
Middle  West  were  on  a  base  of  $23  and  that  was  the 
price  asked  by  Birmingham  makers  in  the  East.  One 
maker  was  tentatively  offered  6000  tons  on  a  base  of 
$23  with  some  provisos  attached  and  the  deal  was 
under  consideration  at  the  close  of  the  week.  Numbers 
of  small  lots  sold  at  $24  and  a  few  at  $25,  but  it  was  no 
longer  contended  that  the  market  was  above  $23  for 
real  business.  The  Southern  melt  is  at  a  high  rate  and 
makers  have  no  hesitancy  in  maintaining  the  present 
producing  rate,  which  is  highest  of  the  year.  The  Ten- 
nessee company,  in  fact,  is  at  highest  iron^producing 
point  in  its  history  with  seven  stacks  on  basic  and  two  on 
foundry,  the  active  stacks  including  the  largest  and  re- 
built ones.  No.  1  furnace  at  Ensley  resumed  this  week 
after  a  month  off  for  repairs.  The  car  service  has  so 
improved  as  to  insure  rapid  outgo  of  yard  stocks  and 
improvement  in  the  statistical  position.  Indications 
point  to  the  shortest  holidays  on  record  in  numbers  of 
iron-consuming  plants,  especially  those  making  stoves, 
furnaces  and  radiators,  which  are  at  100  per  cent  and 
then  behind  in  deliveries. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  fob.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows: 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $23.00 

Basic    23.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 32.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Both  pipe  markets  are  quiet,  but 
the  pressure  pipe  makers  have  more  unfilled  tonnage 
than  the  soil  pipe  makers.  The  latter  feel  assured  of 
a  big  business  early  in  the  year.  The  pressure  pipe 
base  is  $43  and  that  of  soil  pipe  is  $50  to  $55. 

Finishing  Mills. — Southern  finishing  mills  are  with- 
out exception  close  to  100  per  cent.  The  Tennessee 
company  is  pressed  for  production  of  iron  sufficient  to 
satisfy  its  ingot  mill  and  the  ingot  mill  is  pressed  to 
satisfy  the  finishing  mills.  There  is  not  a  lagging 
plant  in  the  list  and  most  are  on  double  turn  with  the 
rail  mill  regularly  producing  10,000  tons  a  week.  The 
Conners  Steel  Co.  is  operating  both  hoop  and  band  mills. 
The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  and  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  have  unfilled  tonnage  carrying  them  well  into 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The  best  December  on 
record  is  reported  by  wire  mill  salesmen. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  production  is  averaging  345,- 
000  tons  a  week,  which  is  above  normal  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  the  lion's  share  of  the  production  is 
by  the  furnace  companies.  The  coke  production  is  at 
a  high  point,  but  all  is  cared  for  at  $7..^0  to  $8.50  a 
ton.  The  Alabama  By-Products  Co.  will  fire  its  25  new 
Koppers  ovens  this  week  and  start  work  on  a  4>1.  mile 
gas  main  to  carry  its  gas  to  a  number  of  large  factories 
in  East  Birmingham.  The  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fittings 
Co.  will  be  among  the  first  to  tie  on. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  uneventful,  the 
large  consumers  holding  off  until  inventory  period. 
Prices  are  fairly  well  maintained  for  a  moderate  run  of 
business  in  cast  materials. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  fob.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows  : 

Steel    rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.   1   steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car    wheels    18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels   17.00  to    19.00 

Stove   plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings   9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


The  Providence  Engineering  Society  will  establish 
itself  formally  on  Dec.  1  at  new  quarters  at  44  Wash- 
ington Street,  Providence,  where  there  are  a  lecture  room 
accommodating  250,  a  secretary's  room,  a  library  and  a 
lounge.  James  A.  Hall,  of  Brown  University,  is  presi- 
dent. 
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Bin  ini;  of  I'ij;  lion  for  First  Quaitor  Is  I.ifrht     Ore 
Shipnients  Nearly  Ended 

Cleveland,  Nov.  28. — About  a  half  dozen  of  cargoes 
of  ore  will  be  shipped  from  the  upper  lake  ports  early 
this  week,  and  one  cargo  is  scheduled  for  shipment 
fix)m  Escanaba,  Friday.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  the  only  cargo  shipped  during  December.  Some  of 
the  upper  lake  docks  are  through  for  the  sea.son,  and 
reports  from  these  docks  indicate  that  the  November 
shipments  will  be  about  3,300,000  tons,  making  the 
total  movement  for  the  season  about  42,500,000  tons. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports ;  Old  range 
Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95  ;  Old  r.inge  non- 
Bessemer,  511/.  per  cent  iron,  $5.20;  Mes.abi  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70  ;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
51  ^j  per  cent  iron,   $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year  started  in  a  very  lim- 
ited way  during  the  week.  One  lake  furnace  booked 
a  number  of  orders  mostly  in  foundry  iron  for  that  de- 
livery aggregating  about  5000  tons  at  $28.  Another 
lake  furnace  sold  something  over  2000  tons  for  the 
first  quarter  subject  to  prices  prevailing  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. Other  fii-st  quarter  inquiries  pending  aggregate 
3000  tons.  The  demand  for  iron  for  early  shipment  is 
very  light,  although  a  few  sales  are  reported  in  lots  up 
to  200  tons.  Shipping  orders  on  contracts  have  fallen 
off  and  with  limited  sales  some  producers  have  com- 
menced to  pile  iron.  There  is  not  much  evidence  of 
further  weakening  of  prices  during  the  week,  although 
the  inquiries  that  came  out  were  not  of  sufficient  size 
to  test  prices.  The  common  lake  furnace  quotation  on 
foundry  iron  is  now  $28,  although  one  lake  furnace  has 
made  small  lot  sales  on  a  $27.60  basis.  In  the  Valley 
district,  $27.50  appears  to  be  the  more  general  quota- 
tion, although  Valley  foundry  iron  can  probably  be 
bought  at  $27.  For  Cleveland  delivery  one  local  pro- 
ducer has  reduced  its  price  50c.  a  ton  to  $29  at  fur- 
nace and  another  is  now  quoting  on  a  $27.50  Valley 
basis,  which  means  about  a  similar  reduction.  Outside 
of  this  territory,  a  few  round  lot  sales  are  reported  on 
inquiries  that  were  noted  a  week  ago.  The  American 
Radiator  Co.  has  purchased  3000  tons  of  foundry  iron, 
1000  tons  each  for  its  Detroit,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
Titusville,  Pa.,  plants,  and  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.  is  understood  to  have  purchased  3000  tons  for 
its  Detroit  plant.  Southern  iron  is  now  being  offered 
at  $23  for  the  first  quarter  as  well  as  for  early  ship- 
ment. Some  small  lot  orders  are  being  booked  for 
early  delivery,  but  consumers  are  not  buying  for  next 
year.  The  basic  market  is  inactive,  the  only  inquiry 
being  from  a  Pittsburgh  consumer  for  750  tons. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham. 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $27.50 

Northern  No.   2   fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to 

2.25     $28.75  to    29.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...    29.00  to    30.00 

Malleable 28.75  to    29.50 

Ohio  silvery,   nominal,   sil.    8   per 

cent    40.52 

Standard    low    phos.,    Vallev    fur- 
nace      37.00 

Reinforcing  Bars. — A  good  volume  of  inquiry  for 
reinforcing  bars  in  small  lots  continues  to  come  out. 
The  Concrete  Steel  Co.  has  taken  150  tons  for  a  building 
for  the  American  Can  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Hard  steel 
reinforcing  bars  are  unchanged  at  2c. 

Tool  Steel. — The  demand  is  slow,  with  virtually  no 
change  in  the  price  situation.  High  speed  tool  steel 
running  18  per  cent  in  tungsten  is  generally  quoted 
at  80c.  to  90c.  per  lb.  for  small  lots,  although  90c.  is 
asked  for  certain  brands,  while  for  round  lots  60c.  or 
lower  will  be  quoted. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Some  bolt  and  nut  manu- 
facturers are  quoting  present  prices  for  the  first  quar- 
ter delivery.  Inquiries  have  appeared  for  that  delivery, 
but  no  sales  are  reported.  With  the  present  trend  in 
the  steel  market,  manufacturers  feel  that  the  cost  of 
raw  material  during  the  first  quarter  will  be  at  least  as 
low  as  at  present.  New  business  is  light.  Demand  for 
rivets  is  also  light,  but  makers  are  getting  good  speci- 


fications on  contracts.  Rivet  prices  do  not  appear  as 
firm  as  they  have  been.  While  the  leading  local  pro- 
ducer is  holding  to  3.15c.  for  structural  and  3.25c.  for 
boiler  rivets,  these  prices  are  being  shaded  $2  to  $3 
a  ton. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — No  sales  were  made  on  the 
local  market  during  the  week.  Prices  on  sheet  bars, 
billets  and  slabs  remain  nominally  at  $38,  although 
there  are  reports  of  $37.50  quotations  outside  of  this 
territory. 

Finished  Material. — Some  of  the  automobile  com- 
panies are  in  the  market  for  round  tonnages  of  steel 
for  delivery  next  year  and  mills  have  closed  some  con- 
tracts with  other  consumers  for  the  first  quarter.  There 
is  also  some  demand  from  the  automobile  industry  for 
forging  steel  and  spring  steel  for  early  shipment. 
Current  business  in  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural 
material  is  only  moderate  and  is  mostly  in  small  lot 
orders.  Wire  and  pipe  continue  active.  The  market 
is  fairly  firm  at  2c.  for  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural 
material,  although  this  price  is  being  shaded  in  some 
cases.  However,  the  concession  is  not  usually  over  $1  a 
ton.  The  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  taken  a  lake 
boat  requiring  3000  tons  of  plate  which  have  not  yet 
been  placed.  An  order  for  oil  refinery  work  requiring 
600  tons  has  been  taken  by  the  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Oil  tank  work  requiring  considerable 
plate  tonnage  is  still  pending.  Inquiries  for  steel  for 
building  work  has  fallen  off.  Transportation  conditions 
show  no  improvement,  but  with  the  release  of  cars  that 
have  been  used  for.  hauling  coal  to  lake  ports,  consid- 
erable relief  from  the  car  shortage  is  expected  shortly. 
Now  that  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
reaffirmed  its  present  prices  for  the  first  quarter,  higher 
prices  than  3.35c.  for  black,  and  4.35c.  for  galvanized 
sheets  have  virtually  disappeared,  but  most  independent 
mills  are  still  adhering  to  a  minimum  quotation  of  2.60c. 
on  blue  annealed  sheets  or  $2  above  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion price.  This  firmness  is  evidently  due  to  a  heavy 
demand  for  this  grade.  Some  independent  mills  are 
not  selling  sheets  at  present  prices  for  delivery  beyond 
January,  believing  that  the  leading  producer  will  be  so 
far  behind  on  deliveries  that  they  may  be  able  to  mark 
up  their  prices  early  in  the  year.  Independent  mills 
are  adhering  to  the  5c.  price  for  automobile  body  sheets 
and  are  making  sales  at  that  price  for  delivery  into  the 
first  quarter.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  they  will 
meet  the  Steel  Corporation's  4.70c.  price  on  these  sheets. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.91c.'.  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.01c.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3.30c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.80c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.15c.  to  4.40c.  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5c.  to 
5.40c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.70c.  to  3.76c.  ; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.71c. ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  : 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4.25c. 

Old  Material. — ^Valley  district  mills  have  been  doing 
a  limited  amount  of  buying  in  heavy  melting  steel  turn- 
ings and  compressed  steel  scrap,  and  there  is  some  trad- 
ing in  these  items  between  dealers.  Prices  show  prac- 
tically no  change  although  the  market  is  inclined  to 
weakness.  Sales  for  Valley  delivery  are  reported  at 
$19.75  to  $21.50  for  heavy  melting  steel;  $19..50  to 
*$19.75  for  compressed  steel  and  $18  for  short  shoveling 
turnings.  Shipments  are  being  greatly  delayed  by  car- 
shortage,  but  the  release  of  cars  with  from  42  to  48-in. 
sides  for  handling  scrap  is  expected  to  bring  some  re- 
lief. Shipments  to  two  Valley  district  mills  have  been 
held  up.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  receive 
bids  Dec.  4  on  approximately  18,000  tons  of  scrap. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hea\-v    melting   steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

Iron   rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to  26.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 20.50  to  21.00 

Cast   borings    15.75  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings.  : 14.50  to  14.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  15.50  to  16.00 

Compressed    steel    17.25  to  17.50 

Railroad  wrought    13.00  to  18.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.00 

Light   bundled   sheet  stampings..    13.75  to  14.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.50 

Drop   forge   flashings   over   10    in.   12.75  to  13.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.   12.50  to  13.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.00  to  13.75 
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St.  Louis 


Very  Little  Buying  of  Pig  Iron  —  Southern 
S4  Below  Northern 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  28. — The  volume  of  business  being 
placed  for  pig  iron — Northern  or  Southern  make — is 
extremely  small.  Such  buying  as  is  being  done  is  con- 
fined to  carloads  for  prompt  shipment.  Melters  con- 
tinue to  buy  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  show  hardly 
any  interest  in  first  quarter  requirements.  The  recent 
declines  in  Southern  iron  have  only  seemed  to  strength- 
en the  disposition  of  melters  to  wait  for  what  they  be- 
lieve will  be  still  lower  prices.  The  market  for  South- 
em  iron  is  $23,  Birmingham.  Several  makers  are  quot- 
ing $24,  but  are  not  getting  any  business  at  that  figure. 
The  price  of  Noi-thern  iron  is  unchanged  on  the  basis 
of  $30,  Chicago,  to  compete  with  the  price  of  the  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  S31  to  $32,  Granite  City, 
in  this  market.  On  the  present  basis,  Southern  iron  is 
about  $4  a  ton  less  than  Northern  iron,  delivered  St. 
Louis.  The  Kederal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  reports 
that  the  melt  of  pig  iron  continues  on  a  larTe  scale,  and 
steel  plants  and  foundries  have  business  booked,  v/hich 
will  keep  them  busy  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prions  $2.16 
freight  from  Chiciigo,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  ard  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  c:ty: 

Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.2,'> $3?  '  <> 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.7,5  to  2.25 32  1  ". 

Basic    32.1  G 

Southern  foundry,  1.75  to  2.23 28.17 

Coke. — The  demand  for  coke  from  the  Granite  City 
by-product  plant  continues  heavy.  The  current  produc- 
tion, which  is  still  100  per  cent  of  capacity,  is  being 
shipped  out  on  orders  on  hand.  There  is  an  especially 
good  demand  for  metallurgical  coke,  and  the  domestic 
business  is  increasing. 

Old  Material. — The  railroads  are  now  coming  out 
with  larger  offerings,  but  the  mills  are  not  buying,  and 
say  they  will  wait  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  In 
the  meantime  the  market  is  dull.  The  Wabash  has  a 
list  with  ,'500  tons  No,  1  of  rails  and  600  tons  of  yard 
scrap.  The  Frisco  list  includes  40  cars  of  scrap  and  10 
cars  of  miscellaneous  rails. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works. 
St.  I>ouis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    , , , $20.00  to  $20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.00  to    20  50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,.    26,00  to    29  00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to    23.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 15.50  to    16.00 

PTOgs,   switches   and   guards   cut 
apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings,,,  11.50  to  12  00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17,50 

Iron    car    axles 26.00  to  26.50 

Steel   car   axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  21.50  to  22,00 

>.o.   1   railroad   wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    springs    20.00  to  20,50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 20.00  to  20  50 

Cast  Iron  borings lO.SOto  11.00 

No,    1    bushellng 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad   cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad   malleable    18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9,50  to  10.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  promise  of  seven-day 
shipment  obtained  an  order  from  a  Kansas  City  con- 
cern for  100  tons  of  channels.  This  indicates  that  the 
mills  are  better  able  to  make  deliveries  than  for  some 
time.  A  St,  Louis  railroad  is  in  the  market  for  a  round 
tonnage  of  plates,  but  this  is  the  only  inquiry  of  con- 
sequence that  has  been  issued  by  a  line  centering  here 

^o'i.tlT'"?  ^"^^^u  "  ''  ^""^''^""^  ^^''^  t»>e  St,  Louis 
Southwestern  will  be  m  the  market  for  a  considerable 
tonnage  for  oil  storage  tanks,  now  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  convert  its  locomotives  to  oil  burners  Job- 
bers continue  to  show  an  intei-est  in  their  spring  fence 
requirements,  and  there  has  been  more  buying  of  wire 


nails.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St,  Louis  reports 
that  wire  rope  manufacturers,  five  interests  reporting, 
showed  October  sales  72 '/a  per  cent  larger  than  a  year 
ago. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2.90c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars,  2.90c.  ;  structural 
shapes,  3c,;  tank  plates,  3c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c. ;  structural  rivets,  3.85c.  per  100  lb, ; 
boiler  rivets,  3.95c. ;  tank  rivets,  A  in.  and  smaller, 
55  per  cent  off  list ;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  per 
cent;  smaller,  50  per  cent;  carriage  bolts,  large,  45 
per  cent;  small,  45  per  cent;  lag  screws,  55  per 
cent :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;  and  tapped,  $2.75  off  list. 


Buffalo 

Further  Weakness  in  Pig  Iron — Radiator  Pur- 
chase Reported 

Buffalo,  Nov.  28. — Quotations  of  $26  on  foundry 
pig  iron,  silicon  1,7,5  to  2,25,  indicate  further  weak- 
ness, but  sellers  believe  the  arrival  of  bad  weather 
and  consequent  effect  on  deliveries  may  develop  a  sta- 
bilized condition  and  that  further  downward  trend  will 
be  stopped.  On  silicon  2,25  to  2.75,  the  current  quota- 
tion is  $26.50  and  on  silicon  2.75  to  3.25,  $27,25.  No 
transactions  have  occurred  to  establish  the  basic  mar- 
ket, but  $27  is  regarded  as  the  correct  price.  Malleable 
is  quoted  the  same  as  No,  2  plain.  No  big  inquiries 
have  appeared.  The  largest  one  engaging  Buft'alo  deal- 
ers is  one  of  1000  tons.  Reports  are  current  that  the 
leading  radiator  interest  has  purchased  15,000  to  20,000 
tons,  but  verification  is  lacking,  although  it  is  known 
that  this  consumer  was  expected  to  come  into  the  mar- 
ket for  first  quarter  requirements. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  price  being  for  early  shipment : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $27.25 

No.  2.x  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 26.50 

No.  2  plain,   1.75  to  2.25  sil 26.00 

Basic    27,00 

Malleable     26.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  market  is  colorless 
and  no  unusual  buying  is  reported.  The  approach  of 
the  period  when  stock  taking  is  of  unusual  importance 
and  a  desire  exists  that  stocks  be  kept  down  is  respon- 
sible for  a  great  part  of  the  disinterest.  Bars  are  firm 
at  2c.  and  instances  of  higher  prices  are  rare.  Sheets 
are  firm  at  3.35c.  and  4.35c.,  black  and  galvanized  re- 
spectively; one  interest  booking  considerable  tonnage 
following  announcement  by  the  Steel  Corporation  of 
new  prices.  The  extra  list  for  finishes  is  in  effect. 
Much  of  the  firm  sheet  demand  conies  from  the  auto- 
mobile trade  and  though  the  largest  consumer  will  have 
the  usual  shutdown  for  inventory  purposes,  promise  of 
still  greater  production  is  made. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,   Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  •  shapes,    3.20c.;    plates,    3.20c.:   soft   steel 
bar.s,   3.10c.;   hoops,    4.10c,;   bands,    3.90c.;    blue   an- 
nealed sheets.   No.   10  gage,   4,05c. ;   galvanized  steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage,    5.85c. ;    black   sheets.    No.    28, 
4.85c. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  3.95c. 
Old  Mate-ial. — Existing     quietness    is    expected    to 
continue  until  after  Jan,  1,  inventory  taking  being  al- 
ready under  way  and  efforts  being  exerted  to  keep  down 
stock  piles.     Dealers  are  busy  trading  between  them- 
selves and  most  of  them  have  sufficient  old  contracts  to 
fill  until  after  Jan.  1.     In  several  instances  dealers  are 
paying  a  higher  price  to  other  dealers  for  certain  grades 
of  material  than  consumers  are  willing  to  pay.     Heavy 
melting  steel  is  slightly  weaker  with  the  apparent  lack 
of  interest   of  large   users.     Several   small  sales  have 
been  made  at  $19  and  $19.25.     Prices  in  several  other 
grades  have  weakened. 

We    quote    dealers'    asking   prices   per   gross   ton 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy    melting   steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 18.00  to  19.00 

Car  wheels  21.00  to  22,00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.50  to  15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 17.50  to  18.50 

Grate  bars   16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 16.50  to  17.50 

Stove   plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled   sheet  stampings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.   1    machinery-  cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Hydraulic  roniprcssed    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to  21.50 
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Philadelpliia 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Show  Further  Weakness — Demand 
for  All  Products  at  Low  Ebb 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  28. — Some  sellers  report  slightly 
more  favorable  indications  during  the  past  week,  but 
generally  the  niai'kets  continue  quiet.  In  steel,  pig  iron 
and  scrap,  there  is  only  a  moderate  demand  for  immedi- 
ate requirements.  A  somewhat  more  active  interest  in 
first  quarter  needs  is  in  evidence,  particularly  in  pig 
iron,  but  so  far  this  has  not  resulted  in  very  much  buy- 
ing. Due  to  more  active  competition  from  Buffalo  fur- 
naces in  the  New  England  territory,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces  have  again  reduced  their  quotations  and 
most  of  them  are  now  offering  foundry  iron  at  $1  below 
last  week's  published  prices. 

Pig  Iron. — Buffalo  furnaces  became  decidedly  more 
active  in  the  New  England  market  last  week  following 
the  appearance  of  several  inquiries  for  round  tonnages  of 
foundry  iron  for  first  quarter.  To  meet  this  conpeti- 
tion,  several  of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  re- 
duced their  prices  to  a  basis  of  $27,  furnace,  for  No.  2 
plain  and  $28  for  No.  2X,  but  even  this  concession  did 
not  take  the  business,  as  according  to  reports  from 
Boston  one  or  two  Buffalo  furnaces  had  gone  to  $25, 
Buffalo,  equivalent  to  $26.25  at  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnace.  There  has  been  a  little  better  inquiry  from 
melters  in  this  teiTitory,  but  buyers  apparently  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  definitely  that  prices  have 
reached  bottom  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hesitancy 
in  placing  contracts  for  first  quarter.  No  important 
transactions  are  reported,  but  sellers  are  confident  that 
a  substantial  demand  for  foundry  iron  will  develop  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year.  Nearly  every  grade  of  pig 
iron  quoted  in  the  table  below  shows  a  reduction  from 
last  week's  quotations.  An  exception  is  standard  low 
phosphorus,  the  price  as  quoted  having  been  nominal 
for  some  time,  as  there  has  been  no  domestic  iron  avail- 
able in  the  East.  This  situation  will  be  changed,  how- 
ever, as  the  Standish  furnace  has  gone  in  blast  and  this 
week  will  probably  announce  its  selling  price,  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  below  $38,  the  price  obtained  on  the 
last  sales  several  months  ago.  Imported  copper-free 
low  phosphorus  iron  has  been  selling  around  $30,  sea- 
board, and  shipments  have  gone  as  far  west  as  St. 
Louis,  very  little  of  this  grade  of  iron  having  been  made 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  several  months.  Copner 
bearing  low  phosphorus  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $32, 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace,  but  $35  has  also  been 
obtained.  Gray  forge  iron  has  been  sold  at  $27,  furnace, 
and  more  is  obtainable  at  this  price.  Virginia  iron  is 
now  offered  at  $28.  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain,  a  reduction 
of  $4  a  ton  from  the  prices  announced  when  the  first 
Virginia  stack  went  in  blast  about  two  months  ago. 
Bids  close  on  Dec.  1  for  the  20,000  tons  of  cast  iron 
pipe  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Last  week's  receipts 
of  foreign  nig  iron  at  Philadelphia  were  12.870  tons,  of 
which  12.370  tons  came  from  England,  500  from  Scot- 
land. Iron  ore  receipts  were  6000  tons  from  French 
Africa. 

The  folInwinET  quotations  are.  with   the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton; 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain.    1.75    to 

2.25    sil $28.14  to  $28.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.2.5  to  2.75  sil.   29.14  to    29.64 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 30.14  to    30.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 33.17  to    34.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    34.17  to    33.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 27.50  to    28.00 

Gray    forge    28.14  to    28.64 

Malleable    30.64  to    31.64 

Standard    low   phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        38.00  to    40.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    32.00  to    35.00 

Ferromanganese. — A  better  demand  for  ferroman- 
ganese  has  been  in  evidence  in  the  past  week,  and  sev- 
eral sales  of  $100,  furnace,  have  been  made.  British 
agents  continue  to  quote  $100,  seaboard,  for  the  im- 
ported alloy. 

Finished  Steel. — Shapes  and  bars  continue  fairly 
firm  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  there  continues  to  be  weak- 


ness in  the  plate  price.  Sellers  admit  that  sales  at 
1.90c.  and  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  have  been  reported  to 
them,  but  few,  if  any,  of  such  transactions  have  been 
definitely  traced.  Most  of  the  current  orders  are  for 
small  lots,  and  these  are  being  sold  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 
On  bar  iron  it  is  possible  to  shade  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on 
carload  orders.  Most  of  the  independent  mills  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
on  sheet  prices  and  contracts  for  first  quarter  have 
been  made  at  3.35c.  for  black  and  4.35c.  for  galvanized, 
Pittsburgh.  On  blue  annealed  sheets  some  mills  are 
asking  2.60c.,  Pittsburgh,  though  reports  of  2.50c.  quo- 
tations are  presumed  to  be  correct.  In  a  few  instances 
4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  being  quoted  on  galvanized  sheets. 
Warehouse  Business.— Demand  for  steel  out  of  stock 
continues  at  a  fairly  good  rate.  Prices  are  unchanged 
and  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.025c. ;  iron 
bars  (e.xcept  bands).  3.026c.  ;  round  edge  iron,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  fini.sh,  IH  x  %  in.,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished.  4c.  ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi-in.  and  heavier.  3.125c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  ft-in., 
3.33c.;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
3.S5C. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  4.60c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.75c.;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.15c.:  structural  shapes,  3.125c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates.  14 -in.,  4.80c.;  -ft-in.,  5c.; 
spring  steel,  4.25e. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.85c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c.  :  steel 
hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter.  4.25c.  ;  steel  bands, 
No.  12  gage  to  ^«-in.,  inclusive.  3.825c.  ;  rails,  3.025c.  ; 
tool  steel,  8.50c. ;  Norway  iron,  6.50c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  continues  inactive 
and  prices  show  further  weakness.  Blast  furnace  turn- 
ings, cast  borings  and  heavy  breakable  cast  are  lower 
and  all  prices  are  weak. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Scrap  rails    16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 19.50  to  20.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy   0.04   and 

under    22.00  to  23.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1   forge   Are 15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)    14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to  15.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works   use)     14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing  mill    use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)         15.00  to  15.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and  rolling   mills) 15.00  to  16.00 

Cast       borings       (for       chemical 

plants)     20.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Heavv   breakable  cast    (for   steel 

plants)      19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 16.50  to  17.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)   16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.50 

"Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)    14.00  to  14.50 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 

Steel  axles   22.00 


San  Francisco 


-Scrap 


Moderate  Activity  in  Foreign  Pig  Iron- 

at  High  Levels 

San  Francisco.  Nov.  22.— The  pig  iron  market 
along  the  coast  has  been  active  in  a  small  way  during 
the  past  fortnight,  with  the  southern  section  of  the 
State  showing  the  greatest  buying.  Several  sales  of 
fair  tonnages  were  involved,  one  for  500  tons,  and 
others  for  smaller  amounts.  It  is  understood  that 
prices  were  attractive  for  the  round  lots,  figuring  some- 
thing around  $31,  ex  ship,  duty  paid.  On  best  material, 
the  prices  named  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $32.  Be- 
sides this  Belgian  tonnage,  there  was  some  business 
done  in  Scotch  iron,  of  which  some  300  tons  was  moved 
at  about  $34,  ex  ship,  duty  paid.  High  prices  quoted 
on  domestic  iron,  and  the  difficulties  of  shipment,  are 
restraining  business  in  domestic,  so  that  the  actual  sales 
consummated  are  practically  negligible. 
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Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  moderately  good  activity  pre- 
vails in  California,  mainly  in  the  southern  section.  Los 
Angeles  has  just  closed  for  3300  tons,  and  is  again  in 
the  market  for  2800  tons  for  city  work.  Several  towns 
are  inquiring  for  materials,  such  as  El  Centro,  which  is 
advertising  for  200  tons.  There  appears  to  be  a  slightly 
lower  tendency  in  prices,  following  the  easiness  in  pig 
iron.  Offers  lately  have  been  at  $1  concession,  making 
the  new  price  $53  for  6-in.  and  larger,  delivered. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Good  activity  has  marked 
practically  all  the  products,  although  business  can  hard- 
ly be  called  large.  Building  affords  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  movement  of  materials.  The  construc- 
tion of  commercial  structures  throughout  the  State  con- 
tinues on  a  more  than  normal  basis,  and  occasional  large 
jobs  are  involved.  Among  the  latest  announced  are  the 
proposed  new  Rosslyn  Hotel  for  Los  Angeles,  which  will 
require  around  1200  tons  of  steel,  bids  for  which  opened 
yesterday;  an  addition  to  the  Western  States  Life 
building  of  San  Francisco,  calling  for  about  300  tons  of 
structural  steel;  and  the  Athens  Athletic  Club,  a  ?2,000,- 
000  building  for  Oakland.  It  is  understood  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  will  occupy  the  lower  floors  of  this  struc- 
ture. The  proposed  University  of  California  memorial 
stadium  is  a  project  involving  a  large  steel  tonnage.  It 
will  be  a  combination  of  earth  bowl  and  coliseum,  and 
will  be  constructed  on  cement.  The  seating  capacity  is 
to  be  72,000.  Although  business  in  the  heavy  materials 
has  not  been  particularly  conspicuous,  the  volume  is 
reported  satisfactory.  The  market  on  plates  seems 
more  stable  with  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  range 
of  quotations  by  the  various  mills.  At  present  the  de- 
livered price  is  from  2.40c.  to  about  2.60c.,  or  even  less. 
While  as  low  as  2.35c.  has  been  heard,  it  is  not  known 
that  business  has  been  placed  on  that  basis.  There  is 
no  notable  change  in  sheets.  The  Shell  Oil  inquiry  for 
48  tanks  of  varying  sizes  is  reported  filled  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  erected.  Around  200 
tons  of  structural  shapes  and  plates  has  been  awarded 
for  the  San  Pedro  dam.  Several  rail  orders  are  around, 
some  400  tons  having  been  placed  for  export  ?.nd  300 
tons  for  a  Northern  interest. 

Coke. — A  moderate  trade  in  coke  is  reported  in  this 
market,  but  nothing  of  special  significance  is  apparent. 
Smelters  and  foundries  are  the  main  buyers  at  piesent, 
with  the  former  providing  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
mand. The  market  rules  around  $17,  ex  ship,  coast 
ports.  The  movement  of  spot  stocks  of  foreign  mate- 
rial is  steady. 

Old  Material. — The  market  on  scrap  remains  at  high 
levels,  due  to  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  offerings.  Some 
little  business  has  been  done,  the  majority  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  transacted  in  the  South.  Heavy  melt- 
ing is  quoted  at  about  $26  per  net  ton,  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' plants.  Cast  iron  scrap  is  held  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $13.50  to  $14,  per  gross  ton. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Freight  Car  Purchases  Total  9000  and  Additional 
Inquiries  1250 

The  Chicago,  MiUviiukee  &  St.  Paul  has  placed  3000  com- 
posite cars  of  50  tons  capacity  with  the  Bettendorf  Co.,  2000 
40-ton  bo.x  cars  with  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
and  500  40-ton  automobile  cars  with  the  General  Airerican 
Car  Co.  and  is  still  negotiating  for  2000  additional  coal  cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  placed  1000  box  cars  each  with 
th«  .\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company  and  the  Western 
Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  still  has  an  additional  1000 
box  cars  to  award. 

The  Pero  Marquette  has  ordered  1000  box  cars  from  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  500  hopper  cars  from 
the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  Inquiring  for  5000  refrigerator  cars 
for  the  Pacinc  Prult  Kxpress. 

The  Rock  Lsland  lines,  which  recently  ordered  500  box 
and  .'^lOO  gondola  cars,  are  now  asking  for  figures  on  500 
automobile.  :;5U  refrigerator.  250  ballast  and  250  flat  cars 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  awarded  30  pa.«senger 
cars  to  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  The  same  car  builder 
has  contracts  for  40  coaches  from  the  Long  Island  and  50 
suburban  coaclus  from  the  Rock  Island  lines. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  Is  inquiring  for  5  switch  en- 
gines of  the  six-wheel  type 


FABRICATED   STEEL  BUSINESS 

About  25,000  Tons  of  Awards  and  Inquiries  for 
Half  as  Much 

Apartment  house  on  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  750 
tons,  to  A.  K.  Norton,  Inc. 

Apartment  hou.se  on  West  Seventy-first  Street,  New  York. 
6G0  tons,  to  Palerson  Bridge  Co. 

Chelsea  Storage  Warehouse,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  550 
tons,  to  Hcdden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital.  Brooklyn.  400  tons,  to 
George  A.  Just  Co. 

Joint  Disease  Hospital,  124th  Street.  New  York,  1000  tons. 
to  Hinkle  Iron  Works. 

Pier  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  500  tons,  to  Virginia  Bridge  & 
Iron   Co. 

Transit  shed  at  berth  232,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  485  tons, 
to  Austin  Co. 

Steel  frame  transit  shed  at  berth  176,  Los  Angeles,  488 
tons,  to  Austin  Co. 

I'helps  Avenue  station  for  Springfield,  Mo.,  Gas  &  Electric 
Co..  214  tons,  to  linnamed  fabricator. 

Grand  Tower,  111.,  power  station,  Middlewest  Power  Co., 
mentioned  last  week,  1685  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  buildings,  Norwood  Ohio.  440  tons, 
to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

Michigan  Stamping  Co.,  plant  addition,  Detroit,  350  tons. 
to  Russell  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co. 

Rock  Island  Lines,  two  60-ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans, 
Geneseo,  111.,  103  tons,  to  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

Parcel  Post  building,  Cleveland,  785  tons,  to  the  Forest 
City  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Physicians'  building,  Cleveland,  350  tons,  to  the  Forest 
City  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

High  school,  Altoona,  Pa.,  250  tons,  to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge 
Works. 

Masonic  Temple,  Muncie,  Ind.,  900  tons,  reported  awarded 
to  Indiana  Bridge  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  Division  of  General  Motors  Co., 
Buffalo,  600  tons,  to  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  40  oil  storage  tanks.  Casper,  Wyo., 
12,000  tons,  20  each  to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works  and 
the  Graver  Corporation. 

Michigan  Steel  Corporation,  Detroit,  mill  buildings.  1500 
tons,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Apartment  house  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninety-eighth 
Street,  New  York,  1000  tons. 

Steel  work  at  Centre  Street  for  New  York  Transit  Com- 
mission,  150  tons. 

Bridge  work  for  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  150  tons. 

Mechanics  and  Metals  Bank.  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York,  300  tons. 

Loft,  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  600  tons. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co..  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  con- 
tractor, 700  tons. 

Power  station,  Joliet,  III.,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern 
Illinois.  2300  tons. 

M.  Rich  &  Brothers,  department  store,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1880 
tons,  plans  revised  to  call  for  complete  reinforced  concrete 
frame. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co..  mill  buildings,  Ashland.  Ky.. 
4500  tons. 

American  Can  Co.,  Indianapolis,  150  tons. 

United   Brethren,   ofUce   building,   Dayton,   Ohio,    150  tons. 


The  Hartford,  Conn.,  branch  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  its  November  meeting 
last  week,  enjoyed  motion  pictures.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  was  a  four-reel  showing,  entitled  "From  Ore 
to  Finished  National  Pipe,"  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  lecture.  The  subject  was  treated  very  largely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer.  The  manufacture 
of  hats  was  explained  by  a  film  made  at  the  plants  of 
one  of  the  largest  Connecticut  manufacturers,  and  a 
film,  "The  Winning  Shot,"  presented  by  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  presented. 
F.  G.  Hughes,  vice-president  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co., 
Bristol,  Conn.,  ball  bearings  and  automobile  parts,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  "Some  Problems  of  Management." 


The  Valley  Forge  Steel  &  Tool  Co.,  521  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  announces  that  Harry  J.  Cogswell, 
formerly  associated  with  the  Ajax  Forge  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  lank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,   channels,   etc 2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Bands,   base,   per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Strips,    base,   per   lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.7f 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Spring  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to  3.35 

Galyanized  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.95 

Galvanized    barbed,   base,   per    100   lb 3.35 

Galvanized   staples,   base,    per   keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 6S  per  cent  otC  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .  .60  and  5  percent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads    50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads.  .  .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %    x  4   in. : 

Smaller   and    shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  ..  $3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq..  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  cff  list 

Semi-finished  hex.   nuts  : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S. ...  75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

^si  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2%  percent  off  list 

Small   sizes.   S.   A.   E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.   A.   E.,    %    in.    and   larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    in   packages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50,10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws.  ..  .75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

I>arge  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10 

Small  rivets 65  and  5  to  65  per  cent  off  list 

•Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Spikes,    Vi   in.   and  smaller,   base,   per  100   lb....  3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb $3.85  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.35 

Angle  bars.  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Biitt    Weld 


to    % 55 


Galv. 
23% 
29% 
46% 
52V. 
54% 


to    % +   7 


2%  to  6. 
7  to  8  .  . . 
9   to   12.. 


Lap  Weld 

..      59  47%    12    29 

.  .■     63  51V'        2%    to   6 32i 

..      60  47%        7   to   12 30 

..      59  46%    I 

Butt   Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


to   %. 


1   to  1% 64 


28% 
34% 
46% 
51% 
53% 
54% 


'4   to   % 4-15 


2%    to   4 61 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
46% 


2  Yi     to 

4%  to 
7  to  8. 
9   to  12 


50% 
49% 
431.S 
37% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8.  .  . 
9   to  12.. 


13 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 


Lap    Welded    Steel 


1% 
2  to  2J4  m. 
2%  to  3  In. 
3Vl  to  13  in 


21% 


.-1-    7 


1% 

1%  to  1%  in i 

2  to  2%   in 13 

2  V,  to  3  in IS 

3V4    to   4%    in 20 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5   per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow : 

2%   and  2%   in 38 

3  in 42 

3%    to   4   in 

A  '1   in.  and  5  in. 


1  in 55 

1%  and  1%   in 47 

1%  in 31 

2  and  2%   in 34 


39 


Hot  i!.r  (I 

44 


to  4 


49 


Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  -Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30.   base 85  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

214-in.  O.D.  12  gage 16 

2H-in.  O.D.  11   gage 17 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2Vi-in.  O.D.  10  gage 19 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 34 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box 


Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-lb.) 
8-lb.  coating $9.30    |    25-Ib.   coating  I. 


8-lb.  coating  I. 
15-lb.  coating  I. 
20-lb.  coating  I. 


9.60  1  30-lb.  coating  I. 
.  .  11.80  I  35-Ib.  coating  I. 
.  .   13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I. 


.  .    17.25 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c. 

Box   Annealed,    One   Pass    Cold   Rolled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c. 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb., 

4.70c.  to  5.00c. 
.  Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.35c.  to  4.50c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.35c.  to  3.50c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freigrht  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named,  per 
100  lb.,  are  as  follows 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,325 

Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,   export    ....  0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic    0.365 

Boston,    export 
The 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland.   Toungstown 

Comb.     0.19 

Detroit     0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul     0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.275 

Denver     (pipe)      1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis 0.385 

Jacksonville,  all  rail..  .    0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 

loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 


^..^  ...inimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.     To  Denver  the  mmir  ,v       „       v.      ,    , 

the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charee  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs.  _  „  ^       ,,  ^    ^ 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates. 
50c.  :  rods  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c.  •  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.  ;  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  oOc.  ; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter.  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload   lots,  minimum   40.000  !b. 
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Macungie  and  Topton  Blast  Furnaces  Sold 

The  Macungie  and  Topton  blast  furnaces,  which 
were  acquired  by  the  Replogle  Steel  Co.  in  its  purchase 
of  the  properties  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  have 
been  sold  for  $25,000  each.  The  purchaser  of  the 
Macungie  furnace  at  Macungie,  Pa.,  is  the  East  Penn 
Foundry  Co.,  whose  plant  adjoins  the  furnace  property. 
The  company  has  not  decided  whether  to  scrap  the 
furnace  and  utilize  the  property  for  a  proposed  exten- 
sion of  its  plant  or  to  operate  it.  The  Topton  furnace 
has  Been  sold  to  Howard  Knauss  and  local  capitalists 
of  Topton,  Pa.,  and  will  be  operated  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  Mr.  Knauss  was  blast  furnace  super- 
intendent at  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  for  the  Empire  Steel  & 
Iron  Co. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  directors  of  the  Replogle  Steel 
Co.  decided  to  sell  the  properties  because  of  the  fact 
that  iron  can  be  made  much  more  economically  at  its 
other  furnaces  and  Leonard  Peekitt,  president,  was 
empowered  to  conclude  negotiations. 

The  Macungie  furnace  was  built  in  1874  and  re- 
paired in  1902.  Its  annual  capacity  is  25,000  tons. 
The  Topton  furnace  was  built  in  1873,  remodeled  in 
1888  and  rebuilt  in  1892  and  again  repaired  in  1902. 
Its  annual  capacity  is  40,000  tons. 


Conference  on  Numbering  of  Steel 

A  conference  to  consider  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing a  system  of  designating  qualities  or  kinds  of  steels 
by  code  numbers,  has  been  called  by  the  American  En- 
gineering Standards  Committee  at  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  conference  will  be 
held  in  Room  704,  Department  of  Commerce  Building, 
Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, at  10  a.  m.  Dec.  6. 

The  subject  of  this  conference  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  all  manufacturers  of  steel  and  to  all  users 
of  steel  in  large  quantity.  This  conference  will  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  desirability  of  applying  a  uni- 
form numbering  system  to  forging  steels,  casting  steels, 
structural  steels,  including  plates,  tool  steels  or  other 
steels  not  so  classified. 

While  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee has  invited  to  this  conference  representatives 
of  all  technical  and  industrial  associations  known  to 
be  interested  in  the  subject,  any  organization  which 
feels  that  it  should  be  represented  in  the  conference, 
but  has  received  no  formal  invitation,  is  urged  to  com- 
municate with  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  has  already 
formulated  a  system  now  in  wide  use,  applying  to  the 
steels  used  in  automotive  practice,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  apply- 
ing such  a  system  more  generally. 

The  following  are  the  agenda  which  were  suggested 
for  this  conference,  at  an  informal  meeting  in  New 
York  on  Sept.  15,  of  persons  interested  in  the  topic: 

Address  by  W.  A.  Durgin,  chief  division  of  simplifled 
practice.   Department   of  Commerce,  Wa-shington. 

Election  of  chairman,  alternate  and  secretary. 

Resume  of  present  American  practice  and  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  conference. 

Resume  of  European  practice  by  L.  H.  Pry. 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  numbeiing  system  for 
forging  steels? 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  numbering  system  for 
casting  steels? 

Is  It  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  numbering  system  for 
structural  steels,  including  plates? 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  numbering  system  for 
tool  steels? 

Is  It  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  numbering  system  for 
any  other  steels? 

What  should  be  the  basis  of  classincatlon  for  such  a 
numhering  system:  chemical  composition,  physical  proper- 
ties,  or  lient  treatment? 

Are  there  systems  existing  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  any  or  all   of   the  above  groups? 

What,  if  any.  are  the  limitations  of  systems  now  in  use 
or  i>roposed? 


Engineering  Co-operation  with  South  America 

The  importance  of  the  engineering  co-operation  and 
financial  support  of  the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  South  America  was  emphasized  at  a  dinner 
tendered  to  Calvin  W.  Rice,  Fred  Lavis  and  A.  W. 
Billings,  representatives  of  American  engineering  so- 
cieties, recently  returned  from  the  International  Engi- 
neering Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September. 
W.  L.  Saunders, '  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  presided  over  the  affair,  which 
was  held  at  the  Engineers  Club,  New  York,  Nov.  28 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  four  national 
engineering  societies,  the  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Engineers  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
joint  activities  of  these  organizations. 

Fred  Lavis,  one  of  the  delegates  representing  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  pointed  out  that 
South  America  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  period 
of  development  and  emphasized  the  opportunity  of 
American  engineering  and  finance. 

Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  holder  of  credentials  from 
the  Inter-American  High  Commission  and  ten  engi- 
neering societies  of  America  and  Canada,  made  a  trip 
to  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Santiago,  Lima  and 
Havana  after  the  close  of  the  congress  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  speaking  of  his  trip,  Mr.  Rice  emphasized 
the  mission  of  the  engineering  profession  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world  as  a  place  of  co-operative 
friendship,  which  he  carried  out  in  his  trip  by  urging 
the  adoption  of  international  standards  and  by  en- 
couraging engineering  organizations  to  devote  their 
efforts  to  service  for  the  public.  The  results  of  the 
congress  were  shovm  in  its  resolutions  which  estab- 
lished a  permanent  organization,  set  up  the  mechanism 
of  the  derivations  of  standards,  and  encouraged  re- 
newed consideration  of  a  South  American  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  Everywhere  in  South  America,  Mr. 
Rice  found  universal  respect  for  the  engineer,  which 
is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  doctor  is 
applied  only  to  doctors  of  engineering. 


Steel  Quality  Discussed  at  Washington 
Meeting 

W.  R.  Shimer,  metallurgist  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  on  the  evening 
of  Nov.  24.  His  remarks  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
traced  the  manufacture  of  steel  frq;ii  the  ore  bed  to 
the  finished  product. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  James  E.  Howard,  en- 
gineer-physicist of  the  bureau  of  safety  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  remarked  that  experience 
in  the  behavior  of  steels  has  shown  at  times  a  close 
approach  to  the  limit  of  ultimate  endurance  of  the 
metal.  "Steel  rails,  in  railway  service,  afford  illustra- 
tions of  this  kind,  demanding,  if  attainable,  an  advance 
in  the  ability  of  the  rails  to  meet  conditions  which  are 
imposed  upon  them."  It  is  a  controversial  point,  he 
added,  between  steel  makers  and  railroad  engineers, 
whether  the  limits  of  endurance  of  steel  are  really  be- 
ing reached  or  whether  the  grades  of  steel  put  out  by 
the  steel  mills  are  responsible  for  the  failures  of  rails 
to  endure  track  conditions.  "Railroad  engineers,  almost 
as  a  unit,  attribute  the  failures  of  rails  to  antecedent 
conditions  at  the  steel  and  the  rail  mills.  Track  records 
are  exhibited  to  show  that  certain  heats,  certain  rollings, 
and  even  the  output  of  certain  years  of  a  given  mill 
have  given  unsatisfactory  results,  while  other  rails 
furnished  under  the  same  specifications,  by  the  same 
mill,  and  exposed  to  the  same  track  conditions,  have 
given  good  accounts  of  themselves. 

"It  would  be  appreciated,"  he  said,  "if  Mr.  Shimer 
would  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  proper  grading  of  the 
rail  steel  according  to  quality  classification  would  be 
expected  to  influence  the  results,  overcome  these  criti- 
cisms of  the  railroad  engineers,  and  improve  the  situa- 
tion from  the  railroad  point  of  view." 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 
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New  York,  Nov.  28. 
The  markets  are  generally  quiet  and  prices  are  firm. 
Buying  of  copper  is  only  moderate.  The  tin  market 
is  quieter  than  in  many  weeks.  Lead  has  advanced 
on  good  demand  and  zinc  prices  have  turned  upward 
again. 

Copper. — Buying  of  electrolytic  copper  either  for 
domestic  or  foreign  consumption  is  only  moderate,  but 
deliveries  on  contract  continue  heavy.  There  is  some 
inquiry  for  first  quarter,  but  most  of  it  is  confined  to 
January-February  delivery.  Prices  continue  firm  at 
13.6212C.,  refinery,  or  13.87%c.,  delivered,  with  some 
producers  asking  14c.,  delivered.  Lake  copper  is  un- 
changed  in   a  quiet  market. 

Tin. — The  last  week  in  the  Straits  tin  market  has 
been  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  uninteresting  in  some 
time.  Both  consumers  and  dealers  have  shown  very 
little  interest.  Estimates  of  November  deliveries  into 
consumption  place  the  total  at  about  5000  tons.  The 
principal  events  of  interest  bearing  upon  the  market 
have  been  the  announcement  of  tin  plate  prices  for 
the  first  half  of  next  year  and  also  a  sudden  realization 
of  the  trade  that  spot  stocks  of  Straits  tin  are  light. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks  spot  Straits  tin  is 
now  at  a  premium  and  the  quotation  to-day  was 
36.37  %c..  New  York.  London  prices  to-day  were  nearly 
£4  per  ton  less  than  a  week  ago  at  £174  12s.  6d.  for 
spot  standard,  £175  12s.  6d.  for  future  standard  and 
£176  7s.  6d.  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  4652  tons  with  8550  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  is  strong  and  the  metal  is  in 
good  demand,  with  sales  of  some  large  lots  reported. 
The  leading  interest  on  Friday,  Nov.  24,  advanced  its 
price  10  points  to  6.90c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.10c.,  New 
York.  This  move  is  believed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  placing  in  the  market  of  heavy  orders  for  Decem- 
ber. Independents  are  taking  business  at  6.95c.,  St. 
Louis,  or  7.30c.,  New  York. 

Zinc. — Prime  Western  zinc,  after  declining  from 
7.35c.,  St.  Louis,  to  6.80c.,  St.  Louis,  on  Nov.  25  again 
reversed  its  course  until  to-day  it  is  quoted  at  7c.  to 
7.05c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.35c.  to  7.40c.,  New  York.  In  the 
six  days  of  last  week  the  British  market  declined  60s. 
per  ton  and  in  the  last  two  days  recovered  47s.  of 
this  loss,  due,  it  is  believed,  largely  to  speculative  in- 
fluences. Domestic  demand  is  not  heavy,  although  fair 
■sales  were  made  at  the  low  point  last  week.  Inquiries 
to-day  are  reported  as  the  largest  in  some  time. 

Old  Metals. — Demand  from  consumers  continues  fair 
and  values  generally  show  little  change  this  week. 
Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25 

Brass,   heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.00 

Zinc    5.00 

Antimony. — Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for 
early  delivery  is  quoted  at  6.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 


Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
imported  from  foreign  producers,  is  quoted  at  21c.  to 
22c.  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid,  in  wholesale  lots 
for  early  delivery. 

Chicago 

Nov.  28. — Lead  has  gone  up  in  sympathy  with  an 
advance  by  the  leading  producer.  There  is  little  trad- 
ing in  this  metal,  however,  both  buyers  and  sellei-s  being 
indisposed  to  negotiate.  Zinc  took  a  sharp  drop  last 
week  and,  while  it  has  stiffened  during  the  past  few 
days,  is  still  below  the  quotation  of  Nov.  21.  Copper 
is  not  in  a  strong  position,  although  it  is  quoted  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.  The  old  metals  are  unchanged. 
We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.37 %c;  tin, 
37.50c.  to  38c.;  lead,  7.10c.;  spelter,  7.05c.;  antimony, 
8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  copper  wire  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
11.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow 
brass,  7c.;  lead  pipe,  5.25c.;  zinc,  4.75c.;  pewter,  No.  1, 
23c.;  tin  foil,  26c.;  block  tin,  30c.,  all  buying  prices  for 
less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Nov.  28. — On  lead,  we  quote  car  lots:  6.95c.  to  7.05c., 
and  slab  zinc,  7c.  to  7.10c.  On  old  metals  we  quote: 
Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper, 
7.50c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  cop- 
per wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin 
foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


REFRACTORIES   PRICES 


Concessions  Are  Reported  in  Both  Fire  Clay  and 
Silica  Brick — Demand  Not  So  Active 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27. — The  market  in  fire  clay  and 
silica  brick  gives  evidence  of  a  lighter  demand  in  that 
concessions  from  what  are  regarded  as  the  regular 
quotations  are  appearing  with  more  frequency  than 
was  the  case  recently.  Ohio  and  Kentucky  fire  brick 
of  high  quality  lately  have  been  as  low  as  $41  per  1000 
at  works  and  $43,  previously  the  minimum  in  those 
districts,  now  is  maximum  except  for  very  small  lots. 
Moderate  duty  fire  clay  brick  are  down  about  $1  per  1000 
in  almost  all  producing  districts,  and  while  Chicago 
and  Birmingham  report  advances  on  small  sales  of  sil- 
ica brick,  the  prevailing  price  on  Pennsylvania  silica  is 
$43  and  it  is  reported  that  some  makers  have  wanted 
business  badly  enough  to  go  below  $40  to  secure  it. 
The  old  price  of  $45  on  the  latter  still  is  being  named 
by  the  larger  producing  interests,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  sales  are  difficult  with  so  many  willing  to  take  busi- 
ness for  less. 

Steel  manufacturers,  notably  those  who  include 
sheets  among  their  products,  have  been  giving  shipping 
instructions  against  old  orders  in  silica  and  fire  clay 
brick  rather  freely  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Apparently, 
it  is  planned  to  do  a  good  deal  of  furnace  repairing  and 
rebuilding  during  the  slack  times  believed  to  be  im- 
■«iediately  ahead.  The  fear  of  transportation  snarls 
also  probably  prompts  shipping  directions,  in  order  that 
reserves  may  be  built  up  before  weather  conditions 
interfere. 

The  market  for  magnesite  brick  is  a  limited  one  at 
present  prices.  The  cost,  steel  works  men  claim,  is 
too  high  and  many  of  them  still  are  turning  to  chrome 
brick  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  at  a  more  reasonable 
price. 

We  quote  per  1000  f.o.b.  works : 
Fire    Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $43.00  to  $46.00        $38.00  to  $41.00 

Ohio    43.00  to    44.00  38.00  to    41.00 

Kentucky    43.00  to    44.00  38.00  to    41.00 

Illinois    43.00  to    45.00  40.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     43.00  to    45.00  38.00  to    42.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 7.50  to      8.50 

Silica  Brick : 

Pennsylvania    43.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    50.00 

Birmingham    48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 9.00  to    10.00 

Magnesite  Brick  : 

Standard  size,   per  net  ton   (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.) 70.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Bal- 
timore and   Chester.    Pa.) 43.50 

Chrome  Brick :    , 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 
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PERSONAL 


Frederick  Best,  secretary  and  director  of  Thomas 
Firth  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  Eng.,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come commercial  manager  of  Bolckow,  Vaughan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Middlesbrough.  Mr.  Best  has  been  travel- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  past  few 
weeks  on  business  for  the  Firth  interests  and  sailed  Nov. 
28,  on  the  Mauretania  for  England.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  Thomas  Firth  &  Sons  since  1895,  prior  to 
which  he  was  12  years  with  William  Jessop  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Sheffield.  He  became  secretary  of  the  Firth  Com- 
pany in  1902  and  was  made  special  director  in  1909. 
Later  he  was  appointed  director  in  charge  of  the  Tins- 
ley  steel  department  of  that  company.  Mr.  Best  is  also 
Firth's  nominee  director  of  Firth-Derihon  Stampings, 
Ltd.,  High  Speed  Steel  Alloys,  Ltd.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Firth-Brearley  Stainless  Steel  Syndicate.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  connections  with  the  British  companies, 
he  is  vice-president  of  Thomas  Firth  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of 
America  and  a  director  of  the  American  Stainless  Steel 
Co.  Through  his  connections  with  the  Firth  companies 
in  England,  he  was  connected  with  the  Firth-Sterling 
Steel  Co.  in  this  country.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Best 
was  appointed  to  the  high  speed  steel  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  British  Government,  also  acting  as  secretary 
of  the  aircraft  steelmakers'  committee. 

Herbert  A.  Stanton,  assistant  treasurer  in  charge 
of  credits  of  the  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  sailed 
from  New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  25,  on  the  Majestic 
for  a  two  months'  business  trip  in  Europe. 

George  S.  Davison,  president,  Allen  S.  Davison  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  which  owns  and  operates  the  Basic  Prod- 
ucts Co.  and  the  Sharpsville  Furnace  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed representative  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  American  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Benjamin  Drewes,  general  superintendent  of  foun- 
dries. Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  Hartford,  Wis.,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  foundries  for  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  at 
the  Eclipse  works  in  Beloit,  Wis.  Mr.  Drewes  will  be 
assistant  to  General  Superintendent  R.  J.  Barr. 

William  D.  Martin  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Kenosha,  Wis.,  works  of  the 
American  Brass  Co.  (division  Anaconda  Copper  Co.)  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  James  R. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Martin  was  transferred  from  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  to  Kenosha  in  1910  as  purchasing  agent, 
and  more  recently  has  supervised  the  sales  department. 
L.  E.  Rohland,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  is  now  associated  with 
the  Poldi  Steel  Corporation  of  America,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York,  as  special  sales  representative  in 
charge  of  the  demonstrating  department. 

A.  A.  Heller  has  taken  over  the  management  of  the 
International  Oxygen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  place  of 
L.  W.  Hench,  secretary  and  general  manager,  resigned. 
H.  H.  Shierk  has  resigned  as  member  of  the  sales 
force  of  the  Kearney  &  Trecker  Corporation  at  Chicago 
to  become  sales  representative  for  the  Miehle  Printing 
Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  that  city. 

George  Macnoe,  manager  Boston  office,  W.  B.  Con- 
nor, Inc.,  has  been  re-called  to  New  York  to  take  charge 
of  the  contractors'  sales  department,  handling  heating 
and  pumping  equipment. 

Bruce  W.  Ott,  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
Stoddard-Dayton  and  Maxwell  Motor  Car  companies, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Fisher  Ohio  Body 
Corporation,  Cleveland. 

Fred  Glover  has  been  appointed  president  of  the 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  to  succeed  A.  R.  Demory, 
whose  resignation  from  this  office  became  effective  Nov. 
1.  Mr.  Glover  became  associated  with  the  Timken  or- 
ganization in  July,  1019,  as  vice-prcsidt'nt  and  general 
manager,  going  from  Washington,  where  he  had  been 
chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service,  and  later  chief 
of  the  Motors  and  Vehicle  Division.     The  onlv  othor 


change  made  is  that  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  which  position  H.  W.  Alden  has  been  appointed. 

C.  H.  Heist,  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces  at  the 
Mayville,  Wis.,  plant  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, has  been  appointed  assistant  manager.  W.  C. 
Ratcliffe  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  blast 
furnaces,  succeeding  Mr.  Heist. 

J.  E.  Stauffer,  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Agents  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organiza- 
tion on  Nov.  22. 

E.  V.  Wenzell  will  take  the  position  of  sales  mana- 
ger of  Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Co.,  Fond  Du  Lac, 
Wis.,  on  Dec.  1.  Mr.  Wenzell  was  connected  with  the 
Noiton  Co.,  Worcester,  for  10  years  as  demonstrator 
and  salesman,  and  when  war  broke  out  he  was  made 
captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  during  which 
time  he  spent  19  months  in  France  in  charge  of  all 
grinding  equipment.  On  his  return,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Modern  Tool  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  as  assistant  sales 
manager  for  18  months,  and  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  was  with  the  Cincinnati  Grinder  Co.  as  salesman. 

Carl  G.  Schluederberg,  assistant  to  the  managers  of 
the  supply  and  merchandising  departments.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  left  recently  for  a  four- 
months  trip  in  the  Orient  to  study  business  conditions 
there.  Mr.  Schluederberg  is  active  in  electro-chemical 
circles  and  is  president  of  the  American  Electro-Chem- 
ical Society. 

John  H.  Peckham,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
New  England  representative  of  the  Norton  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  is  now  associated  with  the  sales  force  of 
Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  as  a 
grinding  machine  specialist  covering  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  company  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Leo  Scanlon  has  been  appointed  Buffalo  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  with  offices  at  950 
Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo. 

William  T.  Rayner,  treasurer,  Gilbert  &  Barker 
Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  sailed  recently  for  a 
pleasure  trip  through  South  American  countries,which 
will  extend  over  several  weeks. 

H.  W.  Bartling  has  been  transferred  from  the  Cleve- 
land to  the  Pittsburgh  district  sales  office,  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Mfg.  Co. 

R.  R.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  assistant  man- 
ager of  purchasing  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit. 

William  H.  Graves,  assistant  chief  metallurgist, 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
chief  metallurgist  to  succeed  C.  E.  Barnes,  who  has 
resigned. 

Lorenzo  C.  Dilks  has  been  made  vice-president  of 
Starrett  Brothers,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  en- 
gaged in  general  building  construction.  He  will  have 
his  office  at  8  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  The 
president  of  the  new  company  is  Paul  Starrett,  formerly 
president  of  the  United  States  Realty  &  Improvement 
Co.,  and  of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  Mr.  Dilks  has 
long  been  identified  with  the  steel  trade.  He  began  an 
engineering  engagement  with  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works 
in  1892  and  specialized  for  years  in  bridge  construction 
work.  At  one  time  he  was  Eastern  sales  manager  for 
the  Eastern  Steel  Co.  and  later  became  president  and 
general  manager  of  Milliken  Brothers,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  structural  steel  work. 

Frank  T.  Chapman,  for  many  years  manager  of  sales 
of  the  Vento  cast  iron  indirect  radiation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Radiator  Co.,  has  become  general  manager  of  the 
Hargrave  Service  Systems,  25  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York,  supplying  what  is  called  a  scientific  sales- 
manship service  dealing  with  fundamentals  of  human 
nature  in  connection  with  sales. 


The  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  New  York,  has 
just  completed  a  repeat  order  for  welding  machines 
for  the  Polish  State  Railways,  making  a  total  of  13 
Wilson  machines  for  this  railroad. 
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Frederick  G.  Niedringhaus,  retired  tinware  man- 
ufacturer, died  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis  on  Nov.  25, 
from  heart  disease  after  an  illness  of  10  days.  He  was 
86  years  old.  Mr.  Neidringhaus  was  born  in  West- 
phalia. Germany,  in  1837,  and  went  to  St.  Louis  when 
18  years  old.  In  1856,  he  and  his  brother,  William  F. 
Niedrinprhaus,  went  into  the  tinware  business,  which 
was  later  incorporated  as  the  St.  Louis  Stamping  Co., 
and  in  1899  as  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping 
Co.  He  retired  as  president  in  1908.  The  brothers 
were  among  the  first  manufacturers  of  stamped  tin- 
ware in  this  country.  He  founded  Granite  City,  when  a 
plant  was  established  on  a  tract  of  farm  land,  part  of 
what  later  became  a  great  steel  industrial  center.  Mr. 
Niedringhaus  served  one  term  in  Congress.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  Thomas  K.  Niedringhaus, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping 
Co.;  and  five  daughters. 

Henry  L.  Kinsiey,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  New  England 
representative  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  machine 
tools,  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  22,  at  the  Natick  Hospital, 
Natick,  Mass.,  following  an  operation.  Mr.  Kinsley 
appeared  on  the  road  to  recovery  immediately  after  the 
operation,  but  on  Tuesday  serious  complications  devel- 
oped. He  was  a  native  of  Stoughton,  Mass.,  and  was 
born  68  years  ago.  Practically  all  his  business  life 
was  spent  in  the  machine  tool  industry.  He  repre- 
sented the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  with  offices  at  Boston 
for  more  than  15  years,  and  probably  was  one  of  the 
best  known  machine  tool  men  in  the  New  England  terri- 
tory. Pi-evious  to  his  association  with  the  company  he 
was  with  the  Fairbanks  and  the  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore  companies. 

Thomas  M.  Meston,  president,  Emerson  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  died  there  on  Nov.  23.  A  verdict  of 
suicide  was  rendered  by  the  coroner,  an  autopsy  show- 
ing the  presence  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Mr.  Meston 
was  51  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  and  went  to 
Canada  with  his  parents  when  a  child.  In  1886  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  was  employed  by  the  Simmons 
Hardware  Co.  In  1897,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Emerson  company,  vice-president  in  1905,  and  presi- 
dent several  years  later.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two 
children. 

Cyrus  Mark,  formerly  identified  with  the  Mark 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  Evanston,  III., 
Nov.  25,  aged  86.  Until  1910  he  was  associated  with 
his  sons,  Clayton  and  Anson  Mark,  in  the  Mark  Mfg. 
Co.,  with  plants  at  Evanston,  and  Zanesville,  Ohio.  The 
company  was  later  merged  into  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of 
America,  of  which  Clayton  Mark  is  chairman. 

John  Jacob  Bogert,  president  of  the  Bogert-Car- 
lough  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  died  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident on  Friday,  Nov.  17. 

Hedley  p.  Carter,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
H.  C.  Cook  Co.,  manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  novelties, 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Nov. 
19,  aged  51. 

Charles  Garland,  treasurer.  Garland  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  died  at  Linesville,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  23.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  Jan.  18,  1869,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try in  1883.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Westinghouse 
Machine  Co.  for  a  number  of  years,  but  since  1908  had 
been  affiliated  with  the  Garland  Mfg.  Co.,  in  association 
with  his  brothers.  He  made  his  home  at  Edgewood,  Pa., 
a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  eight-hour  day  is  gradually  being  abandoned  in 
Germany  either  by  permission  of  the  official  inspectors 
or  by  mutual  consent  of  employer  and  employee,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  reports  by  the  Prussian  industrial 
inspectors.  Last  year  more  than  4500  business  con- 
cerns were  given  permission  to  work  longer  hours,  and 
in  1920  at  least  half  that  number  received  such  permits. 


Slight  Pig  Iron  Reduction  Doe8  Not  Affect  Steel 
Prices 

{By  Cablegravi) 

WiLMERSDORF,  BERLIN,  GERMANY,  Nov.  27. — Foundry 
iron  No.  1  has  been  reduced  (from  110,173  m.  per 
metric  ton  last  week)  to  107,765  m.  [At  1  5/16c.  per 
100  m.,  the  new  price  is  equivalent  to  $14.37  per  gross 
ton,  compared  with  $18.19  last  week,  based  on  l%c. 
per  100  m.] 

Steel  prices  are  unchanged.  [Falling  values  of  the 
mark,  however,  have  dropped  steel  prices  in  interna- 
tional trade,  though  the  mark  quotations  remain,  as  last 
week,  at  161,600  m.  for  ingots,  219,200  m.  for  steel  bars 
and  332,000  m.  for  thin  sheets.] 


Changing  Values  of  Currency  and  Prices  in 
Germany 

Berlin,  Germany,  Nov.  8. — The  general  price-rise 
brought  by  the  further  depreciation  of  the  mark,  which 
began  in  late  June,  continues;  and  last  month  it  took 
unexampled  dimensions,  bringing  up  with  it  prices  of 
all  metal  products.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung's  whole- 
sale commodities  index  for  Nov.  1,  which  is  based  on 
100  for  July,  1914,  showed  94,492,  against  43,223  on 
Oct.  1,  29,116  on  Sept.  1,  and  4,217  at  the  beginning 
of  1922.  The  figures  show  how  even  in  times  of  rapid 
exchange  depreciation  prices  follow  currency;  and  they 
justify  the  belief  that  were  the  mark  stabilized,  Ger- 
man prices  would  speedily  reach  world-market  level. 

The  rise  in  steel  and  iron  prices  continues.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  the  former  monthly  rises  were 
replaced  by  weekly  rises,  and  now  increases  are  some- 
times made  at  still  shorter  intei-vals.  The  latest  prices 
for  pig  iron,  with  earlier  figures  for  comparison,  are 
(in  marks  per  metric  ton)  : 

Nov.  8  Oct.  11 

Hematite     95.243  38,099 

Foundry   iron   No.    1 79,342  32,696 

Foundry  iron  No.  3 79,272  32,626 

Siegerland   steel-making   iron..    75,320  31,497 

Spiegeleisen     77,356  34,494 

The  shortage  of  pig  iron  is  acute,  and  despite  com- 
plaints that  the  buying  power  of  the  population  has 
been  killed  by  the  extraordinary  price  rise,  all  pig  iron 
is  not  only  immediately  bought  up,  but  more  is  im- 
ported. The  Essen  trade  journal  Bergwerks-Zeitung 
reports  that  some  iron  works  have  slightly  cut  down 
production;  but  the  sole  reason  given  is  the  insufficiency 
of  paper  mark  working  capital  to  finance  production 
on  an  adequate  scale;  and  the  traditional  remedy 
against  this  deficiency  is  the  creation  of  more  paper 
mark  capital  by  means  of  inflation.  The  steel  concerns 
get  this  new  artificial  capital  through  their  credit  opera- 
tions; and  in  the  lull  which  follows  every  mark  ex- 
change fall,  it  is  as  easy  to  finance  production  on  the 
new  higher  price  level  as  it  was  on  the  older  lower 
level. 

The  upward  movement  of  the  products  of  the  Steel 
Syndicate  has  been  equally  great.  Prices  here  are  in 
marks  per  metric  ton: 

Nov.  8         Oct.  11 

Ingots    112,800  57,640 

Blooms     124,500  63,630 

Construction    forms 152,100  77.780 

Bars     154,000  78,700 

Wire    rods 165,300  84.520 

Tliick  sheets    (over  5  mill.).    173,000  88,460 

Thin  sheets    (under  1  mill.).    228,800  116,970 

The  lowest  hourly  wage  is  66  m.,  the  highest  89%  m. 
per  hr.,  or  from  528  m.  to  716  ni.  per  day.  Character- 
istic, nevertheless,  is  that  manufacturers  complain  of 
inability  to  export.  The  new  American  tariff,  it  is 
asserted,  will  close  American  markets,  and  the  United 
States,  France  and  Belgium  will  undersell  Germany  in 
finished  metal  goods.  This  propaganda  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  a  project  has  been  submitted  to  cut  down 
some  of  the  export  duties. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Pig  Iron  Is  Easier — Continental  Priees  Are  Stiffer, 

Due  to  Fuel  Difficulties,  and  Business  Is  Hard 

to  Transact 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Nov.  28. 

Pig  iron  is  easier  on  account  of  cheaper  fuel  and 
lessened  demand  for  foundry  grades.  Shipments  to 
the  United  States  continue  on  old  contracts,  and  sales 
of  special  analysis  iron  have  been  made  covering 
March  shipment.  But  new  demand  from  America  for 
foundry  iron  has  become  almost  stagnant.  Home  in- 
quiry is  improving  but  other  export  buying  is  hampered 
by  depreciating  exchange  quotations. 

Hematite  makers  are  fairly  busy  and  their  output 
is  being  increased.    Prices  are  firm. 

Continental  demand  for  fuel  has  decreased  con- 
siderably and  the  market  is  easier. 

Foreign  ore  is  quiet.  Sellers  of  Bilbao  Rubio  ask 
22%s.   ($5.08),  ex-ship  Tees. 

Home  demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel  is  expand- 
ing. The  railroads  are  considering  next  year's  re- 
quirements and  small  lots  are  being  placed.  The 
Government  is  inviting  railroad  managers  to  meet  to 
consider  large  electrical  and  other  undertakings. 

Export  buying  generally  is  quiet.  Prices  are  firm. 
The  Continental  fuel  situation  is  causing  apprehension 
to  Continental  makers  and  prices  generally  are  higher. 
Business  is  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  variations 
in  quotations.     Plate  orders  are  urgently  needed. 

Tin  plate  has  an  easier  tendency,  on  account  of  the 
recent  weakness  in  tin.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of 
sales  below  the  minimum  prices  fixed  by  the  works. 
Export  business  is  steady,  though  the  individual  quan- 
tities are  unimportant.     Home  buying  is  good. 

There  have  been  moderate  sales  of  galvanized 
sheets.  The  works  generally  are  comfortably  placed, 
but  are  hesitating  to  quote  beyond  January,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  spelter. 

Japan  is  still  purchasing  black  sheets  but  other 
markets  are  quiet. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.52  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1      8s.  to    £1   10s.     $6.33  to    JG.78 
Cleveland  No.  1  foundry     4   16V.  21.81 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry     4   12  20.79 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry     4      7V.  20.11 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .44  to      4      5        18.98  to    19.21 

Cleveland  basic    4     0  IS. OS 

East  Coast  mixed 4   13  to      4   14  .      21.02  to    21.24 

Ferromanganese    15      0  67.80 

Ferromanganese*    ....    14   10  to  £14   15s.      65.54  to  $66.67 

Ralls.  60  lb.  and  up..  .      7      5  to      8     0        32.77  to    36.16 

Billets     7     0  to      7     6        31.64  to    32.77 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh   7     0  to      7     7%    31.64  to    33.33 

Tin  plates,  base  box. . .      0  19%  to      0  19%      4.41  to      4.46 

C.  per  Lib. 

Ship  plates 8  10  to      9     0  1.72  to      1,82 

Boiler   plates    11  10  to    12     0  2.32  to      2.42 

Tees    9     0  to      9   10  1.82  to      1.92 

Channels 8     5  to      8   15  1.66  to      1.77 

Beams    8     5  to       8   15  1,66  to      1.77 

Round  bars,  %   to  3  In.     9     0  to      9   10  1.82  to      1.92 

G;ilvanlz.-d  sheets.  24  g.   17      2%  to    17   10.        3.45  to      3.50 

Black  shei'is.  24   gage.    11   15  2.37 

Black  shpcts,  Japanese 

siwcidcatlons     15      5  3.08 

Steel   hoops    11      0  &  11   10*  2.22  &       2.32» 

Cold  rolled  steel  strip, 

20    g 22     2%  4.46 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speel- 

flcatlons     15     0  3,03 

•Export  price. 

Continental  Priees.  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  PorU, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

No   3  foundry  pig  Iron: 

Belgium.  Jan     Feb...    £4      T'-is.  to    £4  10s.  $20.11  to  $20.34 
Luxemburg,  Jan.,  »-v.ot 

^J^"?''     -i ^v--  i  L^  to  <  10  20,11  to  20,34 

France,  Jan.,  Feb.  .  .  4  1%  to  4  10  20.11  to  20  34 
Billets  : 

France.  Jan 5  0  to  6  15  22.60  to  25  99 

Luxemburg,  Jan 5  0  to  5  15  22.60  to  25  99 

Lorraine,   Jan 6  0  to  B  15  22.60  to  26'99 


4.63 

^^ 

32.77  to 
per  Lb. 
1.49 

1.66 

46.89 

15 
2'^ 

1.26 
1.24  to 
1.41  to 
1.36 

1.21 
1.24 

1.36 
1.44 

12^4 

1.51  to 

1.54 

12% 
12V> 
12% 

1.31 
1.31  to 
1,31  to 
1.31  to 

1.34 
1.34 
1.34 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany    0   14% 

Belgium     0  20% 

Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  : 

Belgium   7     5 

Angles: 

Belgium     7     7% 

Tees: 

Belgium    8      5 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium,   Jan.,   Feb..  6   15 

Luxemb'g,  Jan.,  Feb.  6   12% 

France,   Jan.,  Feb. . .  7     0 

Germany,   Mar,,  Apr,  6   15 

Joists   (beams)  : 

France,   not   quoted, 

Belgium,   Jan,,   Feb..  6      0 

Luxemb'g,  Jan,,  Feb,  6     2% 

Channels: 

Belgium   7   10 

A-in.  plates: 

Germany,  Dec,  Jan.,  6   10 

Belgium,    Jan 6   10 

Luxemburg,    Jan....  6   10 

France,    Jan 6  10 

No,  8  gage  wire  : 

Belgium    14   10% 


Less  Pig  Iron  Demand  from  America — Continental 
and    Ex])ort    Business    Poor 

London,  England,  Nov.  16. — The  advent  of  the  gen- 
eral election  has  rather  tended  to  moderate  dealings  in 
the  iron  and  steel  markets,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
business  has  been  put  through.  Less  and  less  is  heard 
of  American  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  foundry 
iron,  but  sales  of  special  irons  are  still  taking  place 
on  United  States  account,  and  shipments  up  to  March 
have  been  booked.  With  the  falling  off  in  the  Ameri- 
can inquiries,  the  market  here  has  been  easier,  as 
other  export  buying  is  quiet,  Continental  purchases 
being  hampered  by  the  erratic  movements  in  the  ex- 
change rates.  There  is,  however,  some  increase  in  re- 
quirements, and  this  has  tended  to  keep  the  market 
at  its  present  level.  Output  has  been  increased  by 
one  or  two  furnaces,  but  producers  are  still  far  from 
disposed  to  making  any  general  increase  in  production, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel.  The  current  quotation 
for  No.  3  Cleveland  G.  M.  B.  is  about  92s.  6d.,  but 
makers  would  grant  concessions  for  shipment  beyond 
December. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel,  more  orders  have  been 
coming  to  various  steel  works,  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  structural  orders  in  the  home  trade,  and 
certain  works  are  now  better  situated,  but  in  the  main, 
order  books  are  far  from  filled.  Export  buying,  apart 
from  Colonial  Government  orders,  is  slow,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  before  long  India  will  be  beginning  to 
place  her  requirements  for  next  year  and  negotiations 
are  already  proceeding  for  rail  contracts. 

Plate  makers  are  badly  wanting  orders,  particu- 
larly for  heavy  specifications,  but  these  should  be  sup- 
plied soon,  as  more  and  more  orders  for  new  boats  are 
being  placed  by  the  Orient,  Ellerman,  Elder,  Demp- 
ster and  other  lines,  and  here  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff  have  just  completed  the 
construction  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  world's  larg- 
est motor  liner  for  the  West  African  mail  and  pas- 
senger services.  Shipping  companies  are  evidently 
feeling  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  get  much  lower  for 
some  time  and  indeed,  with  costs  at  their  present  high 
level,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  steel  makers  can  make 
more  substantial  reductions;  from  the  financial  reports 
of  various  works  it  would  seem  that  in  many  cases 
the  last  financial  year  resulted  in  losses. 

Business  in  the  continental  markets  has  been  com- 
pletely disorganized  by  the  violent  movements  in  the 
exchange  rates.  Merchants  who  were  covered  in  francs 
have  been  enabled  in  some  cases  to  sell  advantageously 
at  comparatively  low  prices,  but  most  of  the  continen- 
tal works  have  been  disinclined  to  follow  the  fall  in  the 
exchange  and  sterling  quotations  in  general  have  re- 
mained unchanged.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  works 
on  that  side  are  badly  in  want  of  orders  for  plates  and 
beams,  and  for  these  specifications  would,  in  several 
instances  be  prepared  to  take  a  very  low  figure.  There 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  as  to  whether 
continental  prices  will  go  much  lower,  but  opinion 
seems  to  rule  that  this  can  hardly  be  expected  as  the 
decrease  in  the  franc  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production. 
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pany  were  outlined.  Two  plants  are  operated,  one  at 
Groton  and  one  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  about  1000 
persons  are  employed.  The  paper  dealt  with  a  specific 
type  of  manufacture,  the  continuous  producing  of 
Corona  portable  typewriters,  their  eases  and  a  few 
accessories,  and  for  their  particular  type  of  manufacture 
it  was  said  to  have  been  found  expedient  to  depart- 
mentalize highly  and  to  functionalize  thoroughly  the 
entire  organization.  Further,  individual  departments 
have  been  studied  and  every  operation  standardized. 

Manufacturing  is  divided  into  two  sections,  parts  to 
finished-parts  .stock,  and  assembly  of  machines  from 
that  stock.  The  parts-manufacturing  department  is 
made  up  of  machine  departments  and  finishing  depart- 
ments, all  inspection  work  performed  on  parts,  as  well 
as  the  tool  room  and  wood  shop,  being  also  classified 
under  parts  manufacturing.  The  flow  of  parts  is  with 
few  exceptions  continuous  and  there  is  comparatively 
little  back  flow  of  parts  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  floor. 

Mr.  Brown  outlined  the  general  organization,  and 
briefly  noted  the  functions  of  the  various  departments 
and  executives.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  two 
groups  which  act  as  consultants  to  the  works  manager 
in  factory  matters.  One  is  the  factory  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  all  heads  of  departments 
except  supervisors,  and  meets  bi-monthly,  passing  on 
all  major  factory  problems.  The  other  advisory  com- 
mittee includes  the  former  and  also  the  supervisors, 
and  are  open  forums  for  the  discussion  of  any  topics 
of  general  interest.  "These  conferences,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  "enable  the  management  to  present  informa- 
tion on  sales  costs,  items  of  expense  and  other  matters 
which  ordinarily  are  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
foremen,  but  which  are  of  interest  and  tend  to  stimulate 
enthusiasm  and  inspire  confidence."  These  meetings  are 
held  bi-monthly  also,  and  are  addressed  periodically  by 
officials  of  the  company. 

The  major  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  paper  dealt  with  the 
manufacturing  organization  and  the  control  of  opera- 
tions. As  a  background  to  the  story,  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  parts  made  and  the  operations  performed 
were  given.  There  are  671  parts  on  the  typevjrriter, 
139  on  the  case  and  110  on  the  folding  stand,  the  total 
being  920  parts.  There  are  355  different  parts  on  the 
typewriter,  61  on  the  case  and  37  on  the  stand,  a  total 
of  453  different  parts.  There  are  1999  manufacturing 
operations  on  the  typewriter,  210  on  the  case  and  205 
on  the  stand,  a  total  of  2414  operations  exclusive  of 
inspection.  Adding  sub-assembly  operations,  assembly 
operations  and  inspection,  the  total  operations  approxi- 
mate 4600. 

Under  control  of  operations  the  standardization  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  methods,  including  and  estab- 
lishing of  manufacturing  routines  was  described,  also 
the  standardization  of  tools  and  machines.  Production 
tools  are  for  the  most  manufactured  in  the  plant,  but 
machinery  is  not  specially  made  if  results  can  be  secured 
with  a  standard  product.  The  routine  in  connection 
with  the  designing,  making,  storing  and  issuing  of  tools 
was  outlined. 

Standards  Arrived  at  by  Research 

Research  to  secure  standards  of  operation  includes 
time  study  and  experimental  work.  A  routine  instruc- 
tion card  is  first  made  out  for  the  part  to  be  studied 
and  standardized.  Proper  methods  of  manufacture  are 
furnished  by  the  methods  section,  after  which  the  time 
study  is  made.  The  time  study  man  determines  the 
rate,  which  is  passed  to  the  head  of  the  planning  de- 
partment and  the  works  manager  on  a  proposal  sheet, 
for  their  approval.  If  approved,  an  instruction  card, 
showing  the  method  of  operation,  is  issued.  The 
operator  then  performs  the  work,  according  to  the 
instruction  card,  using  what  is  called  an  operation  cost 
ticket,  which  upon  completion  accompanies  work  to  the 
planning  center,  where  time  is  recorded  and  inspection 
made.  The  operator's  accomplishment  is  then  posted 
on  the  record  of  the  employees'  efficiency  on  work  com- 
pleted. The  routine  of  these  records  was  outlined,  and 
were  said  to  be  of  value  in  showing  relation  of  accom- 


plishment to  actual  standards.  Factory  experimental 
work  is  under  direction  of  the  methods  section,  whose 
duty  is  to  devise  and  maintain  the  best  methods  of 
manufacture  and  procedure  that  can  be  found.  This 
is  accomplished  by  research  work  on  parts,  careful 
reading  of  technical  papers,  visits  to  other  plants,  and 
in  many  other  ways. 

The  planning  department,  the  methods  scheduling, 
routing,  controlling  and  dispatching  were  treated  at 
length.  A  record  of  parts  is  kept  in  what  is  known 
as  the  parts  ledger  which  shows  all  parts  on  order,  in 
process  and  in  finished  parts.  From  this  a  manufac- 
turing order  is  issued,  which  is  sent  to  a  balance  of 
stores  ledger  clerk  from  whom  it  goes  to  the  control 
board  division  for  use  in  planning  on  the  control  boards. 
The  control  board  clerk  checks  up  all  tools  and  machines 
required  in  manufacturing  for  the  order,  and  from  a  ma- 
chine burden  record  proceeds  to  lay  out  his  work  on  the 
control  boards  so  that  it  will  be  finished  on  the  date 
specified.  All  work  shown  on  the  control  board  is 
copied  on  what  is  known  as  planned  operation  lists  by 
the  dispatch  clerk.  A  copy  of  the  list  is  sent  to  the 
department  supervisor  and  another  to  the  planning 
center.  Operation  cost  tickets  are  used,  one  copy  going 
to  the  cost  department  and  one  to  the  dispatch  clerk, 
from  which  the  completed  work  may  be  posted  on  the 
control  boards.  A  bill  of  material  is  sent  by  the  dis- 
patch clerk  to  the  storekeeper,  who  issues  material  to 
the  department  indicated,  at  the  time  specified.  All 
parts  are  forwarded  from  one  operation  to  another  on 
parts  forwarding  and  identification  tickets. 

The  assembling  operations  were  taken  up  in  detail. 
The  first  step  is  knovm  as  sub-assembling.  Parts  are 
requisitioned  to  jobs  from  the  finished-parts  stock  room 
and  delivered  to  the  jobs  in  standardized  trays  to  in- 
crease operator  efficiency.  Operations  are  on  piece  work 
and  highly  standardized  tools  and  fixtures  are  used. 
When  completed  the  sub-assemblies  are  sent  to  the  as- 
sembly stock  service  division,  placed  in  trays  with  other 
parts  and  issued  to  the  jobs  on  which  they  are  used. 
Major  assembly  work  is  progressive,  there  being  a 
certain  number  of  assemblers  performing  the  same  work 
on  a  job;  starting  with  the  numbering  of  the  frame  the 
work  travels  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  so 
that  there  is  a  continuous  flow  until  assembly  work  is 
completed. 

A  card  for  recording  the  time  spent  by  the  as- 
semblers on  the  various  jobs  is  unique.  The  card  bears 
the  number  and  name  of  each  job,  serial  number  of  the 
machine,  which  the  card  accompanies,  and  place  for 
date  and  clock  number  of  the  operator.  As  it  travels 
forward  with  the  machine  the  stub  is  filled  in  by  the 
operator  for  the  job  which  he  performs  and  is  torn  off 
and  retained.  At  the  end  of  the  day  all  stubs  are 
turned  in  to  the  department  clerk  and  checked.  This 
clerk  makes  out  an  output  report  for  each  job,  and  also 
time  tickets  for  each  operator.  From  data  furnished 
by  the  cards  a  close  control  of  assembly  operations  is 
said  to  be  maintained. 

Many  Economies  from  Precise  Control 

"Thorough  functionalizing  of  the  factory  organiza- 
tion and  the  resulting  development  of  close  control  on 
all  manufacturing  activities  has  brought  about  many 
economies,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "The  control  of  manu- 
facturing operations  througrh  the  study  of  proper  rout- 
ing and  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  operations  has 
resulted  in  lower  manufacturing  costs.  This  has  been 
appreciably  helped  by  the  establishment  of  definite  and 
precisely  understood  instructions  for  all  operations 
whether  piece  work  or  day  work.  We  are  not  content 
with  securing  efficiency  through  piece  work,  but  we 
have  also  established  control  of  production  on  day  work 
on  both  manufacturing  operations  and  detail  inspection 
operations.  By  maintaining  accurate  records  we  are  able 
to  compare  individual  efficiencies  on  the  same  or  on 
similar  operations,  and  gradually  we  are  establishing 
dependable  standards  for  operations  not  on  piece  work 
as  well  as  for  those  on  piece  work.  The  direct  saving 
in  Istboijtcost  through  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  the  maintenance  of  records  has  been  very  high, 
resulting  in  lower  costs  for  operations  and  higher  re- 
turns to  the  operator." 

Control  of  operations  through  the  planning  system, 
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and  especially  through  the  functioning  of  the  route 
division,  are  said  to  have  permitted  great  reduction  in 
process  and  finished-parts  inventories.  The  stores  sys- 
tem employed  has  had  the  same  effect  on  raw  materials 
inventories  and  a  close  control  of  assembling  operations 
through  the  daily  posting  of  string  boards  in  the  works 
manager's  office  has  reduced  assembly  inventories  by 
permitting  operation  on  smaller  cushions  between  jobs. 

As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  accurate  pro- 
duction control  mechanism  employed,  the  operation  be- 
tween the  Cortland  and  Groton  plants  was  outlined. 
Parts  made  at  Groton  are  carried  each  week  day  by 
motor  truck  to  Cortland  plant,  11  miles  away,  where 
all  sub-assembly  operations  and  all  major  assembly 
operations  are  performed.  Carrying  cases  are  also 
manufactured.  The  truck  takes  over  the  parts  and 
brings  back  assembled  machines  in  their  cases.  In 
winter  the  11  miles  of  road  is  kept  open  by  a  tractor- 
operated  snow  plow,  and  in  the  two  years  of  operation, 
in  the  face  of  blizzards  and  other  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, it  was  stated  that  not  one  hour's  loss  of  produc- 
tion has  been  suffered  through  failure  of  parts  to  reach 
the  Cortland  plant,  or  the  failure  of  assembled  machines 
to  reach  Groton. 

The  relations  with  employees  and  employee  activities 
was  another  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  address  that  was  re- 
ceived with  interest.  Unusual  effort  has  been  made  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  organization 
in  management  policies.  The  problem  of  an  industry  in 
an  isolated  village  is  difficult  because  the  people  are  so 
largely  dependent  on  themselves  for  recreation  ana 
amusement,  Mr.  Brown  said.  To  help  in  this  the  Corona 
band  was  organized  and  gymnasium  and  athletic  ac- 
tivities provided. 

Sessions  Devoted  to  Sales  And  Statistics 

At  a  session  devoted  to  statistical  compilation  and 
some  of  its  uses  as  a  function  of  scientific  management, 
H.  B.  Horwitz,  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland,  explained 
the  organization,  operation  and  economies  realized 
through  the  centralized  statistical  department  of  his 
company.  Floyd  W.  Woodcock,  Day  &  Zimmerman, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  discussed  the  value  and  application 
statistical  of  compilations  in  the  operation  of  public 
utilities.  Malcolm  C.  Rorty,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  presided. 

A  sales  session  which  had  for  its  subject  "Master 
Budgets  of  Sales  and  Production,"  was  presided  over  by 
Charles  W.  Hoyt,  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  New  York.  W. 
W.  Duncan,  manager  of  distribution.  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown,  Mass.,  explained  the  methods  of  his  com- 
pany in  analyzing  the  market  and  establishing  co- 
ordinated schedules  of  sales  production  and  finance  on 
the  basis  of  that  analysis.  E.  E.  Brooks,  of  the  Den- 
nison  Mfg.  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass.,  explained  the  sys- 
tem used  by  his  company,  which  was  unique  because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  items  sold.  A  session  devoted 
to  the  supervision  of  personnel  was  intended  to  consider 
the  durable  things  in  personnel  work. 

Officers  Elected 

Richard  A.  Feiss,  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  society,  and  E.  W.  Clark,  3d, 
Philadelphia,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  John  H.  Wil- 
liams, Day  &  Zimmerman,  and  Keppele  Hall,  Joseph  & 
Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland,  were  elected  directors  in  place  of 
R.  M.  Hudson,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, and  J.  C.  Heckman,  Cheney  Brothers,  New  York. 
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Meeting  of  Iron  and  Steel  Jobbers 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Iron, 
Steel  and  Heavy  Hardware  Association,  A.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, secretary,  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  in  New 
York  on  Thursday,  Nov.  23.  It  was  presided  over 
by  W.  L.  Niekamp,  Beck  &  Corbitt  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  luncheon  at  the  Har- 
vard Club,  to  which  were  invited  a  number  of  Eastern 
representatives  of  the  jobbing  trade  and  the  New 
York  sales  managers  of  various  steel  companies.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Carl  Snyder,  of  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York 
and  by  C.  S.  Trench,  of  C.  S.  Trench  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Investigations  Initiated  by  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials 

The  steel  committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  known  as  Committee  A-1,  has  the 
following  under  consideration  among  other  things: 

The  sub-committee  on  steel  castings  is  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  the  society's  present  standard  specifica- 
tions for  steel  castings  and  has  appointed  a  sub-sub- 
committee with  the  following  personnel  to  investigate 
the  subject  and  prepare  a  report: 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  L.  H.  Fry,  chairman; 
American  Foundrymen's  Association,  A.  H.  Jameson; 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  U.  S.  N.,  F.  B. 
Olcott;  Eagan-Rogers  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  J.  I.  Rogers; 
General  Electric  Co.,  J.  M.  Darke;  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.,  T.  D.  Lynch. 

The  sub-committee  on  boiler  steel  is  giving  consid- 
eration to  marking  requirements  for  boiler  steel;  sub- 
stitution of  an  increase  in  elongation  requirement  for 
firebox  steel  in  lieu  of  an  additional  homogeneity  test; 
and  to  permissible  variations  in  dimensions  and  out-of- 
round  of  rivet  bars. 

The  sub-committee  on  tool  steel  has  made  a  pro- 
visional draft  of  specifications  containing  two  features: 
a  complete  statement  of  purposes  for  which  the  various 
classes  of  carbon  tool  steels  are  frequently  used,  and 
permissible  variations  in  dimensions  of  various  sizes 
of  tool  teels. 

The  sub-committee  on  steel  sheets  has  organized 
three  sub-sub-committees  to  prepare  specifications  for 
cold-rolled  strip  steel,  for  automobile  sheet  steel,  and 
for  galvanized  roofing  sheets.  Quite  a  bit  of  work  has 
been  done  individually  on  specifications  for  cold-rolled 
strip  steel,  a  number  of  separate  specifications  having 
been  analyzed.  In  the  preparation  of  specifications  for 
automobile  sheet  steel,  the  sub-committee  is  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

A  revision  of  the  tentative  specifications  for  steel 
plates  for  forge  welding  is  to  be  undertaken.  The  re- 
vision will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  F.  N.  Speller,  metallurgical 
engineer.  National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done 
on  similar  lines  by  the  American  Welding  Society  and 
the  boiler  code  committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

To  Study  Plate  Tolerances 

A  special  committee  on  plate  tolerances  has  been 
established  to  look  into  the  revisions  of  permissible 
variations  in  weight  and  thickness  of  steel  plates.  Past 
president  A.  A.  Stevenson  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


Tbe  Science  of  Human  Effort 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Metals  Dr.  R.  S.  Hutton  called  attention  to  the  much 
greater  attention  welfare  work  is  now  receiving  in 
Great  Britain.  Previous  to  the  war  only  25  firms  had 
established  any  department  of  this  character,  while  to- 
day about  1000  firms  have  such  departments.  Apart 
from  this  welfare  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
application  of  psychological  methods  to  human  effort 
has  lagged  behind  the  scientific  study  of  materials. 
Recently,  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board,  has  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  C.  S.  Myers,  late  professor  of  psychology  of 
Cambridge  University,  as  director. 

Studies  of  vocational  selection,  fatigue,  time  and 
motion,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  the  problem,  have 
been  undertaken.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the 
Binet-Simon  test,  which  had  already  been  applied 
somewhat  extensively  in  educational  work  as  well  a? 
in  the  United  States  Army.  The  same  type  of  psycho- 
logical test  has  been  made  in  Germany  since  the  war, 
and  some  of  the  largest  industrial  corporations  there 
have   ascribed   to   it   their   success   in    getting   back  to 
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soiiiothing:  liko  pre-war  ofticiency.  This  applies  to  such 
well  known  establishments  as  Carl  Zeiss,  Siemens  and 
Halske,  Osram  Lamp  Works,  German  General  Electric 
Company,  Krupps,  as  well  as  on  the  railroads  and  other 
public  works. 

Fatiprue  studies  have  covered  a  vast  field,  including 
environment,  hours,  physical  condition,  rest  pauses, 
methods  of  work  and  other  factors.  No  simple  test 
has  been  devised  to  measure  fatiKue,  but  enough  is 
known  to  make  discrimination  possible  between  healthy 
fatigue  and  its  more  detrimental  and  permanent  oc- 
currences. 

In  time  and  motion  study,  the  English  idea  is  to  get 
away  from  the  American  forms  of  stimulus  in  the  way 
of  bonus,  and  to  find  the  easiest  way  of  performing  a 
task,  based  on  the  innate  rhythm  underlying  all  human 
actions  when  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue. 
In  improving  the  process  of  metal  polishing,  as  an 
example,  careful  study  reduced  the  time  occupied  by 
26  to  35  per  cent,  and,  in  addition,  when  the  best  way 
of  doing  the  work  has  been  ascertained,  people  may 
be  taught  to  earn  the  standard  wage  within  a  few  days, 
instead  of  many  months. 


Standards  for  Oil  Well  Casing  Threads  to  Be 
Considered 

Washington,  Nov.  28. — Standards  for  oil  well  cas- 
ing threads  will  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
Dec.  6-8,  to  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  and  a  sub-committee  of 
the  National  Screw  Thread  Commission  on  special 
threads.  Among  the  members  of  the  sub-committee 
are  three  employees  of  the  Government  and  as  such 
may  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  United 
States.  They  are:  Maj.  J.  O.  Johnson,  of  the  gage 
section  of  the  War  Department,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee; Commander  M.  A.  Libbey  of  the  Navy;  and 
H.  W.  Bearce.  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  commission. 


Woodward  Iron  Co.  Disaster 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  27. — Final  reckoning  of 
the  Woodward  mine  disaster  on  Nov.  20  showed  86  dead 
and  65  wounded.  The  chances  were  that  all  the 
wounded  would  recover.  Total  loss  in  damage  to  the 
mine.  Dolomite  No.  3,  and  in  compensation  of  the  vic- 
tims is  estimated  at  $300,000.  The  mine  damage  is  not 
great  and  will  be  shortly  repaired.  The  victims  will  be 
cared  for  under  the  Alabama  compensation  act.  Wood- 
ward Iron  Co.  being  protected  by  insurance  companies. 
The  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  setting  fire  to  dust 
in  the  main  entry  caused  by  loosened  tram  cars  leav- 
ing the  track  and  striking  the  electric  cable,  which 
emitted  sparks  that  ignited  the  dust.  Official  investiga- 
tion by  the  coroner  began  Monday.  The  mine  was  con- 
sidered a  model  one.  Many  of  the  475  men  in  the  mine 
when  the  explosion  occurred  escaped  through  other 
openings,  the  mine  having  several. 


Meeting  of  Quad  City  Foundrymen 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Quad  City  Foundrymon's 
Association  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  at  6.45  p.  m.  Nov.  20.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  80  being  present.  A  permanent  organi- 
zation was  formed  and  the  members  passed  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  as  recommended  by  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  committee. 

Henry  Bomstein,  chief  chemist  Deere  &  Co.,  gave 
a  talk  on  "Chemistry  and  Cast  Iron."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  which  had  to  be  curtailed  in 
order  that  the  meeting  could  close  at  10  o'clock,  which 
had  been  decided  upon  as  the  proper  closing  time. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Moline,  111.,  at  the 
new  LeClaire  Hotel,  Dec.  18. 

A.  E.  Hageboeck  is  president  of  the  association,  John 
Ploehn,  vice-president,  and  R.  G.  Van  Alstyne,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


REFRACTORY  RESEARCH 

Manufacturers  Will  Conduct  Inquiry  as  t<»  All  Uses 
The  Refractories  Manufacturers'  Association,  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  undertaken  an  important 
survey  of  the  refractory  industry,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  obtaining  of  a  large  amount  of  infoi-mation 
in  regard  to  furnace  conditions  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  of  much  value  to  manufacturers  and  users  of 
refractories. 

This  survey  will  probably  not  be  completed  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  preliminary  reports 
will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months,  the 
fir.st  half  year  and  so  on,  until  the  survey  is  completed. 
These  reports  will  cover  the  information  which  will 
be  gathered  by  using  a  rather  elaborate  questionnaire, 
which  will  be  distributed  to  consumers  of  refractory 
brick  in  the  thirteen  industries  to  which  the  bulk  of 
this  material  goes.  These  include  blast  furnaces,  stoves 
and  connections;  open-hearth  furnaces  and  metal  mix- 
ers; heating,  puddling  and  forge  furnaces;  cupolas; 
malleable  furnaces;  oil  refineries;  gas  plants;  glass 
houses;  by-product  coke  ovens;  zinc,  copper  and  lead 
refineries;  boilers;  cement,  lime  and  plaster  kilns  and 
kilns  for  burning  ceramic  products. 

The  questionnaire  covers  temperature  and  combus- 
tion conditions  found  in  the  typical  furnace,  abrasion, 
slag  action,  the  presence  or  absence  of  uncommon 
furnace  gases,  spalling  conditions,  loads,  insulation, 
character  of  draft,  etc.  This  information  will  be  sought 
in  the  industries  named  and  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaires will  be  sent  to  the  Mellon  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  at  Pittsburgh. 


Industrial  Conference  at  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  24. — Elimination  of  waste  and  wider 
development  of  safety  standards  were  the  two  out- 
standing features  of  the  sixth  annual  industrial  con- 
ference of  the  State  of  New  York  held  at  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  Nov.  21,  22  and  23.  Various  papers  were  read 
and  addresses  made.  Practically  all  the  speakers 
agreed  that  much  of  the  prevalent  waste  in  industry 
would  be  eliminated  through  a  better  co-operation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  Standardization  was  urged 
by  one  speaker  as  the  most  desirable  means  of  elimi- 
nating waste.  Another  speaker  on  the  same  subject 
urged  that  labor  should  aline  itself  on  the  side  of  lalxjr 
saving  devices  rather  than  against  them,  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Henry  D.  Sayer,  industrial  commissioner  of  the 
State,  intimated  that  he  would  resign  his  post  shortly 
after  the  new  administration  takes  office  Jan.  1. 

At  the  opening  session,  Tuesday  evening,  W.  D. 
Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.,  urged  the  creation  of  a  panel  of 
about  150  representative  business  men  from  which  ar- 
bitration bodies  of  five  or  six  members  could  be  drawn 
to  act  on  all  industrial  problems  and  diflSculties. 


Imports  into  Japan 

Washington,  Nov.  28. — The  following  table  shows 
imports  of  iron  and  steel  articles  and  machinery  into 
Japan  in  September  and  October,  as  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  cable: 


Septembe 


October 


Ten  Yen 

Pig  iron,  ingots  and  slabs 1.970.000  2,000,000 

Bar  iron.  rod.s.  plates  and  sheets....      6.740.000  6,320,000 

Pipes  and   tubes 290.000  240,000 

Machinery     9.120.000  7.160,000 


Civil  service  examinations  are  announced  for  as- 
sistant engineer  in  irrigation  and  drainage  and  for 
topographic  and  subsurface  draftsman.  Requests 
should  be  made  for  form  1312,  stating  the  title  of  ex- 
amination desired,  and  applications  must  be  filed  with 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  before 
Dec.  26. 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Tile  Products,  Inc.,  314  West  Forty-seventh  Street, 
Sew  York,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  building  tile  and  kindred  products.  Imme- 
aiate  production  will  be  delayed  for  a  time  pending  prelim- 
inary developments.  Officials  of  the  company  are  identified 
with  the  Beaver  Floor  Tile  Co..  New  York.  The  Incorporators 
ire:  E.  L.  Hendrlckson,  F.  Seller  and  H.  A.  Treat. 

The  Pavo  Machinery  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  J30.000  to  manufacture  machinery 
and  parts.  It  Is  still  In  the  process  of  organization.  The 
Incorporators  are  O.  Heyman,  T.  B.  McGIrr  and  J.  A.  Voice. 
The  Dunbrack  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  a  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion, capitalized  at  J20,000,  of  which  W.  H.  Dunbrack  Is 
president,  has  been  organized  to  succeed  Charles  H.  Lucas, 
108  Alder  Street,  Waltham,  Maae.,  who  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  15  years  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  dies  and  gages. 
In  addition  to  experimental  Instrument  work,  the  new  com- 
pany will  manufacture  Jigs,  fixtures,  cutters,  gages,  sub- 
presses  and  open  dies.  Plant  extensions  In  the  near  future 
ire  under  consideration.  The  officials  of  the  new  company 
were  previously  a.ssociated  with  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 
The  Reld  Air  Spring  Co..  121  George  Street.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  air  springs,  .shock  absorbers,  automobile  parts, 
3tc.  Equipment  is  being  installed  In  a  factory  at  229  Com- 
merce Street,  New  Haven.  It  is  expected  that  production  will 
be  started  before  Jan.  1.  Contracts  for  construction  and 
equipment  have  been  awarded.  Edward  Reld  is  president 
»nd  general  manager. 

Edward  J.  Cames.  36  Bradshaw  Street,  Medford,  Mass., 
!s  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Edward  J.  Carnes  Co.,  re- 
cently incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000  to  do  structural  steel  erection  work  of  all  kinds, 
including  buildings,  bridges  and  Industrial  equipment.  Mr. 
Carnes  has  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  many  large  struc- 
tures in  and  about  Boston,  having  been  superintendent  of  erec- 
tion. New  England  Structural  Co.,  Boston,  tor  several  years. 
During  the  war  he  was  prominently  identified  with  Govern- 
ment work  at  Halifax  and  New  Jersey.  The  new  company 
has  several  contracts,  including  the  steel  for  the  Milk  Street 
Realty  Co.,  Milk  Street,  Boston,  and  Is  doing  work  in  Lowell 
and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  also  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Keystone  Foundry  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  recently  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  a  steel  building  and  has  added 
aome  modern  equipment.  It  will  produce  machine  molded 
loft  gray  iron  castings. 

The  Protect  Your  Home  Lock  Co..  309  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  which  was  recentiv  Incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $50,000.  will  have  Its  manufacturing  done  by  con- 
tract and  Is  now  receiving  bids.  The  incorporators  are  E.  M. 
Wolon,  W.  B.  Ginsberg  and  J.  C.  Wolon,  secretary. 

The  H.  R.  Kuhnhardt,  Jr.,  Corporation,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
MOO, 000  to  manufacture  refined  metals,  alloys,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  Its  very  comprehensive  charter  the  company  may 
manufacture  many  products,  but  It  is  definitely  understood 
that  It  will  not  deal  in  steel  products  In  the  near  future.  It 
■Joes  considerable  South  American  buying  of  general  com- 
modities. The  Incorporators  are:  W.  W.  Wait,  E.  Armstrong 
and  L.  Debrlgard. 

The  Lanton  Auto  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  was  recently 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  manufacture 
automotive  equipment  and  parts.  Nothing  definite  has  been 
lecided  about  Its  future  activities,  since  organization  plans 
ire  still  In  the  making.  H.  W.  Nuckols  and  J.  .\,  Hanf  are 
'.he  incorporators.  The  company's  immediate  representative 
Is  J.  M.  Gibbons,  3841  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 
The  Grove  Electric  Corporation,  67  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  and  will  en- 
gage In  the  construction  of  high-voltage  transmission  lines 
In  Cleveland  and  contiguous  territory.  William  H.  Grove, 
president  of  the  company  and  an  engineer  of  wide  experience. 
Is  now  supervising  operations  In  Cleveland.  The  other  officers 
are:  Herbert  M.  White  of  the  Springs  Co.,  67  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  secretary-treasurer ;  R.  C.  Lewis,  vice-president ; 
ind  J.  F.  Cleary,  director. 

The  A.  L.  Wagner  Mfg.  Co.,  132  King  Street.  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture metal  goods  and  plated  metal  specialties.  However,  no 
manufacturing  Is  being  contemplated  at  the  present  time,  the 
organization  merely  taking  over  the  established  business  of 
Mr..  Wagner,  which  has  handled  a  general  line  of  metal  goods. 
A.  L.  Wagner  la  the  chief  Incorporator. 

The  Pacific  Foundry  &  Machine  Work.-!.  Inc.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  Iron,  steel  and 
other  metal  castings,  taking  over  a  business  already  estab- 
lished. John  M.  Joyce,  606  Concord  Building,  Portland,  Ore., 
Is  corporate  representative. 

The  Swan  Metallic  Seal  &  Cap  Co.,  208  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  was  recently  organized  to  manufacture  metal 
products.  Contracts  have  been  let  to  cover  the  required 
equipment  and  material.     James  L.  Monaghan  Is  secretary. 


The  Western  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  machinery  and  parts  and 
to  conduct  a  general  machine  shop.  The  new  company  took 
over  a  co-partnership  which  has  been  established  for  some 
time.  C.  P.  Burkey,  807  Pacific  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Tacoma,  Wash,,  is  corporate  representative. 

The  Lewis  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  1400  Niagara  Street, 
Buffalo,  which  was  recently  Incorporated  to  manufacture  me- 
chanical appliances,  will  have  its  early  production  done  by 
contract  and  sometime  later  will  be  In  the  market  for  equip- 
ment for  factories  of  its  own.  Standard  production  will  prob- 
ably not  begin  until  about  Jan,  1.    E.  Sears  Yates  is  secretary. 

The  Cambridge  &  Paul  Instrument  Co.  of  America,  Inc., 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000  to  manufacture  scientific  and  industrial  in- 
struments, taking  over  the  business  formerly  conducted  by 
Charles  P.  Hindle,  that  city,  which  has  manufactured  Cam- 
bridge &  Paul  instruments  for  35  years.  Manufacturing  will 
be  done  at  Ossining  In  the  plant  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Hindle.  Present  plans  provide  for  large  plant  expansion  in 
the  near  future.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Charles  F. 
Hindle,  president ;  John  O.  Hindle,  secretary ;  and  R.  S. 
Whipple.  C.  C.  Mason,  F.  Wakeham,  H.  B.  Williams,  directors. 

The  American  Turn-Auto  Co.,  40  West  Gay  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  under  Ohio  laws  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $2,500,000  to  manufacture  mechanical  equip- 
ment, the  chief  product  being  the  Turn-Auto,  used  to  facilitate 
handling  cars  in  repair.  The  Turn-Auto  company  will  be 
the  operating  branch  of  a  holding  company.  At  present 
manufacturing  is  being  done  under  contract,  but  this  is  only 
temporary.  If  the  present  plans  carry,  a  number  of  service 
stations  will  be  established  at  various  points,  Howard  M. 
Bennett  is  general  manager. 

The  Manufacturers  Machine  Tool  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  256- 
2C0  Middle  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  recently  organized 
with  a  capita!  of  $50,000  and  will  handle  new  and  used  ma- 
chinery and  mill  supplies  throughout  the  country.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are:  T,  Leo  Lally,  president  and  treasurer; 
A.  A.  Johnson,  vice-president ;  John  Smith,  secretary ;  and 
A.  E.  Wright,  manager. 

The  Efficiency  Oil  Burners,  Inc.,  32  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to 
manufacture  oil  burners  and  fuel  appliances.  .\  Canadian 
branch  of  the  same  company,  the  Efficiency  Oil  Burners,  Ltd., 
is  located  at  850  Burlington  Street  East.  Hamilton,  Ont.  Sage 
Bros.,  Inc.,  "SO  Union  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  will  cover 
Greater  New  York  and  do  the  manufacturing  for  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  while  the  Hamilton  factory  will  manu- 
facture for  Canadian  distribution.  However,  this  arrange- 
ment Is  only  temporary.  The  incorporators  are  Harvey  A. 
Willis,  James  McNaught  and  Henry  Holmes. 

Operations  have  been  started  at  the  new  branch  plant  of 
the  Chicago  Nipple  Mfg.  Co.,  with  other  factories  at  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  The  Baltimore  establishment  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  40,000  iron  pipe  nipples,  to  which  will  be 
added  a  large  quantity  of  coils,  bends  and  pipes. 


Aborn  Steel  Co.  Resumes  Business 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  resumption  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Aborn  Steel  Co.  of  Nos.  22  and  24  Clarke  St., 
New  York.  Some  months  ago,  following  the  sudden  death  of 
its  president,  the  late  Joseph  T.  Slingsby,  the  company  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  In  those  proceedings  it  developed 
that  the  financial  embarrassment  arose  entirely  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  its  debtors  facing  financial 
difficulties  or  in  bankruptcy,  were  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  to  it. 

On  November  8  a  decree  confirming  a  composition  offered 
by  the  Aborn  Steel  Co.  and  discharging  it  from  bankruptcy 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  the  company  received 
back  its  assets  from  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  and  resumed 
business  for  its  own  account. 

In  the  reorganization,  the  Aborn  Holding  Co.,  Inc.  has 
been  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  title  to  the  real  estate  and  other 
assets  of  the  former  company,  but  operations  are  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Aborn  Steel  Co.  as  operating  agent  of  the 
Aborn  Holding  Co.,  Inc.,  which  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  obligations.  The  operations  of  the  re- 
organized company  are  under  the  management  of  J.  W. 
Phillips,  president,  who  for  many  years  had  represented 
the  Aborn  Steel  Co,  In  the  Metropolitan  territory,  but  has 
more  recently  been  with  the  firm  of  Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co, 
Others  of  the  older  employees  of  the  .\born  Steel  Co  now 
remain  associated  with  the  new  company.  Including  R.  E. 
Geiss,  vice-president  and  J.  Olegerich,  secretary.  The 
board  of  directors  includes  In  Its  number  A.  Watson  Current, 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Belleville,  and 
Milton  B.  Ignatius  New  York.  The  other  directors  are  J.  W. 
Phillips,   E.  E.  Geiss  and  H.  R.  Slingsby. 
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RAILROADS  STILL  BUYING 

Pennsylvania  Closing  This  Week  on  a  Large 
List  of  Shop  Equipment 


Autemobile  Manufacturers  Next  in  Line  with  Pur- 
chases— Some  Other  Industrial  Demand 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  has  given  a  number 
of  informal  orders  for  machine  tools  on  the  list  of 
about  80  items  issued  several  weeks  ago.  It  is  ex- 
pected in  the  trade  that  practically  all  of  the  tools  will 
be  bought  this  week.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  is  also  at  the  point  of  closing  on  its  general  list 
at  Chicago,  but  purchases  of  about  30  tools  for  its 
Eola  scrap  yard. 

Railroad  purchases  include  a  driving  wheel  lathe 
and  an  axle  wheel  lathe  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie;  a  72-in.  duplex  borer  for  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas;  several  tools  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
and  the  Fere  Marquette.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is 
expected  to  place  an  order  this  week  with  a  Cincinnati 
builder  for  six  tools. 

In  the  automotive  field,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  purchasers.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  bought  three 
machines     for     its     Hamilton,     Ohio,     plant     totaling 


$30,000 ;  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  bought  four  turret  lathes;  the  Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer  Corporation,  Chicago,  recently  purchased 
16  presses  from  one  manufacturer;  the  Continental 
Motors  Corporation,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  purchased 
two  gang  drills.  Small-lot  orders  are  coming  from  th« 
motor  truck  industry.  The  Maximotors  Corporation 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  been  looking  up  equipment  ii 
Chicago. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  miscellaneous  list  of  equipment.  The  Ansteo 
Engine  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  has  recently  taken  £ 
contract  for  automobile  engines  and  clutches  which  will 
probably  necessitate  buying  of  several  tools. 

Among  industrial  users  of  tools,  there  is  a  fail 
degree  of  activity,  notably  in  the  Cleveland  section 
The  Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased  14 
Pratt  &  Whitney  automatic  lathes;  the  Grabler  Mfg 
Co.,  Cleveland,  bought  16  electrically  driven  grinding 
machines;  the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  Canton 
Ohio,  has  purchased  about  15  machines,  and  the  Na- 
tional Screw  &  Tack  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  bought  sev- 
eral tools  and  will  probably  be  in  the  market  for  more 
The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  bought  sever 
tools  for  its  plant  at  Monessen,  Pa.  The  Gopher  Ma- 
chine Mfg.  Co.,  New  Prague,  Minn.,  has  issued  an  in- 
quiry for  14  tools.  The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
AUentown,  Pa.,  has  bought  several  tools. 


New  York 


New  York.  Nov.  28. 

AS  the  year  draws  near  a  close  buying  of  ma- 
chine tools  continues  to  become  smaller  in  vol- 
ume. There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  used  tools, 
but  sales  of  new  tools  have  fallen  off  appreciably. 
Railroad  buying  is  the  only  activity  of  importance, 
and  even  in  this  branch  the  individual  orders  are 
for  one  or  two  tools  at  a  time.  The  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  has  bought  a  driving  wheel  lathe  and 
an  axle  lathe  and  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Rail- 
way a  72-in.  duplex  borer.  The  L<ehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  bought  several 
tools. 

Pew  new  inquiries  are  noted  for  electric  trav- 
eling cranes  and  the  hand  power  crane  market  is 
particularly  dull.  There  are  evidently  a  fair  number 
of  locomotive  crane  inquiries  current,  but  reported 
purchases  are  not  numerous.  The  Bartlett  Hay- 
wood Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  recently  closed 
for  several  overhead  traveling  cranes  with  the 
Chesapeake  Iron  Works  for  its  new  foundry,  will 
purchase  most  of  the  other  equipment  for  the  new 
plant,  including  cupolas,  tumbling  barrels,  ladles, 
etc.,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation.  The  Brook- 
lyn Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  is  stated  to  be  on 
the  point  of  closing  for  the  two  150-ton  overhead 
cranes,  now  under  negotiation.  The  Pennsylvania 
Equipment  Co.,  Norwood,  Pa.,  wants  a  25-ton.  45- 
ft.  boom,  8-wheel  used  locomotive  crane  equipped 
for  clamshell  bucket. 
Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  61  Broadway.  New  York,  two 
10-ton  overhead  traveling  cranes  from  the  Northern  En- 
gineering Works.  This  company  has  also  purchased  a  3- 
ton,  55-ft.  bl'i-tt.  span  electric  crane  for  a  new  warehouse 
of  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co..  in  Long  Island  City,  from  the 
Milwaukee    Electric    Crane   &    Mfg.    Co. 
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Lehigh-Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  single  lef 
gantry  crane,  SO-ft.  span.  4-motor  to  handle  3-cu.  yd.  bucket 
for  Birmingham,  Ala.,  from  the  Whiting   Corporation. 

United  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  t 
40-ton.  electric  traveling  crane  for  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  from  th( 
Milwaukee   Electric  Crane    &  Mfg.   Co. 

Truxillo  Railroad  Co.,  40  Rector  Street.  New  York,  t 
Type  No.  1,  self  propelling,  steam  pile  driver  from  the  In 
dustrial   Works. 

Sanderson  &  Porter,  52  William  Street.  New  Y'ork.  it 
stated  to  have  closed  tor  a  6-ton  electric  crane  to  handl< 
3-cu.  yd.  bucket,  with  an   unnamed  builder. 

Ohio  Marble  Co..  Piqua,  Ohio,  a  4-motor.  87-ft,  span 
bucket   crane   from   the  Northern   Engineering  Works. 

New  Orleans  Railway  &  Electric  Light  Co.,  New  Orleans 
a  3-raotor,  25-ft.  span  and  a  10-ton,  40-ft.  span,  1-motoi 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineerinf 
Works. 

J.  A.  P.  Cressfleld  Contracting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  50 
ton,  52-ft.  span.  4-motor  electric  traveling  crane  from  the 
Northern  Engineering  Works. 

The  Empire  State  Ice  Co.,  76  West  Monroe  Street.  Chi- 
cago, is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  plani 
at  161st  Street  and  Grant  Avenue,  New  York,  to  cost  about 
$200,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  12  for  75  pressure 
switches,  schedule  316;  also  for  27.500  lbs.  of  steel  crank- 
shafts  for  the  South  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co..  130  East  Fifteenth  Street 
New  York,  will  make  extensions  and  ijnprovements  in  its 
power  house  at   33-43  Gold  Street,  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply.  Municipal  Building,  New 
York,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  5  for  gate  valves  and  hydrants 
for  the  Mount  Prospect.  Park  Slope,  Fort  Hamilton  and 
Clove  conduits,  Catskill  aqueduct.  Benjamin  F.  Einbigler  is 
secretary. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  48  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York,  with  plant  at  Cincinnati,  has  disposed  of  a  bond  issue 
of  $1,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements. 
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The  Superior  Ice  Co.,  Inc.,  50  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  is  taking  bids  for  a  new  plant  at  Sheepshead 
Bay.  Brooklyn,  to  cost  1250,000  with  equipment.  Waldemar 
Mortensen,  209  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York,  is  en- 
gineer. 

The  Morris  Tool  Co.,  New  York,  has  leased  a  portion  of 
the  building  at  22  Thames  Street,  totaling  about  4,000  sq.  ft., 
for  a  new  works. 

The  Fort  Washington  Auto  Club,  Inc.,  Fort  Washington. 
New  York,  will  build  a  service  and  machine  repair  shop  in 
connection  with  its  new  two-story  building,  50  x  229  ft.,  on 
Broadway,  near  187th  Street.  Charles  B.  Meyers,  31  Union 
Square.   New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York,  with  plant  at  Seymour,  Conn.,  is  arranging  for 
the  sale  of  common  stock  for  $1,000,000,  provided  by  an  in- 
crease in  capital  from  $200,000  to  $l,i00,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Burnham  Boiler  Works.  Inc.,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New  York,  has  broken  ground  for  a  one-story  foundry  and 
machine  shop  on  the  DiUerville  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  cost 
J200.000.  Frank  D.  Cha.si-.  Inc..  645  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue.  Chicago,  is  architect  and  engineer. 

Luke  Loughlin  &  Co.,  114  Jefferson  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  operating  an  automobile  business,  has  plans  for  a 
new  one-story  factory,  50  x  100  ft.,  at  68  Fleet  Street,  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts  and  equipment,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $20,000.  John  G.  Helmers,  375  Summit  Ave- 
nue. West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is  architect. 

I.  T.  Williams  &  Sons,  367  Bay  Street,  Stapleton,  S.  I., 
operating  a  hardwood  lumber  plant,  have  acquired  a  portion 
of  the  former  shipyard  property  of  the  S.  L.  Moore  Cor- 
poration, a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  will  remodel  the  i)lant  and  remove  to  this  loca- 
tion. Considerable  additional  machinery  will  be  installed. 
Docking  facilities  on  the  waterfront,  with  material-handling 
and  conveying  machinery  will  be  provided.  E.  R.  Ballou 
is  chief  engineer  in  charge.  Thomas  R.  Williams  heads  the 
company. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Klizabeth.  N.  J.,  has  voted  in 
favor  of  an  appropriation  of  $495,000,  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  junior  high  school  at  Westfteld  Avenue  and  Cherry 
Street,  to  include  a  vocational  department.  Plans  will  be 
prepared  by  Kilham.  Hopkins  &  Greeley,  9  Park  Street, 
Boston. 

The  City  Commissioners.  Wildwood  N.  J.,  will  install 
new  pumping  equipment  and  auxiliary  machinery  at  the 
municipal  pumping  plant  in  connection  with  extensions  in 
the  waterworks.  William  H.  Boardman,  426  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,    is   engineer. 

Fire,  Nov.  22,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  lumber  plant 
of  the  Heidritter  Lumber  Co..  South  Front  Street.  Elizabeth. 
N.  J.,  including  saw  mill,  power  house  and  equipment,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $100,000.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild.  H.  E. 
Wolff  is  secretary. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  a  merger  of  the  American 
Motors  Corporation,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  and  the  Bessemer 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Philadelphia,  with  plant  at  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  both  manufacturers  of  motor  trucks.  The  consolidation 
will  include  expansion. 

The  Morgan  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot,  Morgan  Station. 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance 
Salvage  Board,  Prankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  will  dis- 
pose of  a  quantity  of  equipment  at  the  plant  Dec.  13,  in- 
cluding 3,000.000  lb.  of  brass;  3,000,000  lb.  of  steel;  50.000 
lb.  of  copper ;  factory   supplies  and  equipment,  etc. 

The  Fischer-Sweeny  Bronze  Co.,  312  Adams  Street,  Ho- 
boken, N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum 
castings,  has  leased  a  new  one-story  building  at  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J.,  totaling  16,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  plant.  The  present  works  at  Ho- 
boken and  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  be  removed  to  this  loca- 
tion, where  operations  will  be  concentrated. 

The  Cyclone  Fence  Co..  233  Broadway,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  metal  fencing,  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  Walter  Kidde  &  Co.,  140  Cedar  Street,  for  the  first  unit 
of  a  new  plant  at  796-808  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark, 
one-story,  165x200  ft.  Additional  units  will  be  built  later. 
The  main  plant  Is  at  Waukegan,  III.  Joseph  Slomer,  vice- 
president,    is  in  charge. 

John  A.  Harvey,  277  Sherman  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  wire  products.  Is  in  the  market  for  used  in- 
Mulntlng  machinery,  for  wrapping  magnet  wire,  size  of  wire 
No.   IS  to  4  0. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
throi'  new  junior  high  schools  to  be  erected  on  Renshaw 
Avenue,  Winans  Street  and  on  South  Clinton  Street,  New- 
ark. The  Board  of  Education  will  have  plans  drawn  for 
the  first  noted  at  an  early  date.  Dr.  Clifford  J.  Scott  is 
school  superintendent. 


The  National  Box  &  Lumber  Co.,  334  South  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  will  prepare  a  list  of  machinery  for  installation 
in  its  new  two-story  factory  on  D  Street.  80  x  250  ft.  Hyman 
Rosensohn,  188  Market  Street,  is  architect.  Frank  M.  Ed- 
wards, company  address,  is  in  charge. 

The  Artistic  Metal  Products  Co.,  New  Jersey  Railroad 
Avenue  and  I.,afayette  Street.  Newark,  has  leased  space  in 
the  building  at  120  South  Street,  for  a  new  plant.  Michael 
Rabb   is  president. 

The  North  East  Electric  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  30  Stromberg  electric  No.  35  recorders,  tenth-hour 
registration. 

Marvin  Briggs,  Inc.,  167  Sixth  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y., 
is  inquiring  for  a  right  hand  horizontal  engine,  150  r.p.m. 
and    cylinder  diameter  of  approximately    24   in. 


New  England 

BosTO.v.  Nov.  27. 
T  ITTLE  transpired  in  the  machine  tool  market 
in  this  section  the  past  week  to  stimulate  en- 
thusiasm. Sales  consisted  of  one  or  two  machines 
in  individual  transactions  and  used  tools  again  took 
the  lead.  In  addition,  the  aggregate  closed  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  that  for  the  previous  week  in 
volume  as  well  as  in  dollars.  The  Massachusetts 
manufacturer,  who  the  previous  week  closed  on 
more  than  a  dozen  used  and  new  tools,  purchased 
a  new  3-in.  heavy  duty  boring  mill  and  a  3A  used 
universal  boring  machine,  which  constituted  the 
most  important  business  from  a  monetary  view- 
IKiint  placed  by  any  one  user.  Some  of  New  Eng- 
land's largest  industries  figured  in  the  week's 
transactions,  but  their  purchases  are  best  described 
as  "nibbles." 

A  Cincinnati  maker  of  lathes  announces  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  averaging  12  per  cent.  The  Foster 
line  of  screw  machines  will  be  10  to  20  per  cent 
higher,  effective  Dec.  1. 

Notwithstanding  the  lull  the  past  week,  Novem- 
ber will  prove  the  most  profitable  month  experi- 
enced this  year  by  some  machine  tool  dealers.  Col- 
lectively, the  trade  in  this  territory  is  gaining 
ground,  although  slowly.  The  two  most  encourag- 
ing factors  are  the  upward  trend  of  prices  and  the 
large  number  of  quotations  out  on  a  wide  range  of 
machines.  It  is  believed,  however,  most  of  the 
prospective  business  will  not  be  closed  until  after 
Jan.  1.  New  prospects  include  a  60-ton  crane 
wanted  by  a  bridge  builder  and  a  fairly  large  hand 
crane  desired  by  a  soap  manufacturer. 

Two  sales  at  auction  were  held  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on 
Nov.  23  and  24  at  the  Hartford  Automotive  Parts  Corpor- 
ation and  the  Hartford  Tool  Works,  Inc.  Very  little  interest 
was  shown  except  by  second-hand  machinery  dealers,  al- 
though a  few  purchases  were  made  by  users.  At  the  sale 
at  the  Automotive  Parts  plant  representatives  of  the  Spicer 
Mfg.  Corporation  purchased  a  Thompson  butt  welder  and 
several  machine  tools.  This  sale  was  of  some  surplus  and 
much  obsolete  machinery,  and  most  of  the  bidding  was 
erratic.  This  was  largely  due  to  condition  of  some  of  the 
machines,  although  bids  generally  were  low.  A  1200  lb. 
drop  hammer,  brought  $1,550.  Two  trimming  presses  brought 
$575  each.  A  2Vi  in.  guillotine  shear  brought  $650.  The 
Thompson  butt  welder,  which  was  new,  brought  $340.  Two 
Hamilton  14-in.  motor-driven  lathes  brought  $500  each. 
Three  New  Britain  automatics  brought  prices  ranging  from 
$250  to  $650,  the  bidder  at  the  high  price  being  permitted 
to  take  his  choice.  An  assorted  lot  of  Gridleys  went  at  $350 
for  seven  machines.  A  lot  of  eight  Potter  &  Johnson  ma- 
chines went  at  $50  each,  although  some  of  them  were  of 
late  serial  numbers.  Out  of  eight  Pratt  &  Whitney,  Hendey 
and  Becker  millers,  one  bidder  had  his  choice  of  two  at  $50. 
the  remainder  going  at  $15  each.  A  Brown  &  Sharpe  No.  12 
Miller  went  at  $30;  a  Gould  &  Eberhardt  14-in.  shaper  at 
$310.  At  the  other  sale  the  machinery  offered  was  generally 
in  better  condition  and  better  prices  prevailed,  although  here 
also  very  little  interest  was  shown  by  users.  One  bidder, 
aside  from  dealers,  was  J.  Andersen,  a  former  workman  in 
the  shop,  who  secured  a  number  of  tools.  A  Gray  planer,  24 
in.  X  6  ft.,  with  one  head,  brought  $510.  A  Brown  &  Sharpe 
No.  1  universal  grinder  brought  $410.  Bids  on  a  Cincinnati 
No.  2  universal  grimier  were  so  low  that  it  was  withdrawn 
from  the  sale.  .\  Jones  &  Lamson  3-in.  x  36-in.  single  spindle 
machine    brought    $425;    an    American    3-ft.    radial.    $640;    a 
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Keinpsniilh  No.  1  uiiiveisul  miller.  $370,  and  a  Van  Norman 
No.  2  duplex.  $775;  a  Steptoe  16-in.  sluiper  brought  $360. 
Erratic  bids  were  also  more  or  less  prevalent,  as  shown  by 
$300  bid  for  a  I'orter  IG-in.  x  S-ft.  lathe,  $150  for  an  Ameri- 
can 16-in.  X  8-ft.,  $300  for  one  American  14-in.  x  6-ft.,  $500 
for  another.  A  Cisco  lathe,  16-in.  x  6-ft..  brought  $300;  an 
American  lathe.  14-in.  x  6-ft.,  $285. 

Construction  of  a  two-story  addition,  contemplated  by 
the  Home  Accessories  Co..  44  Pearl  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.. 
has  been  put  over  until  May  1. 

Work  on  a  one-story,  100  x  242  ft.  manufacturing  unit 
will  soon  be  started  by  the  Brooks-Skinner  Co.,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass..  steel  garages. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  Beverly,  Mass.. 
recently  purchased  the  St.  Louis  plant  of  the  Haynes-Lan- 
gcnberg  Mfg.  Co.,  and  will  establish  a  factory  there.  The 
Haynes-Langenberg  Company,  gas  furnace  burners  and 
furnaces,  will  erect  a  three-story  plant  giving  50  per  cent 
more  floor  space  than  the  building  just  sold. 

The  Standard  Specialty  Works.  Gardner,  Mass..  screw 
machine  products,  is  building  a  one-story.  40  x  100  ft.  manu- 
facturing unit. 

Work  has  begun  on  a  50  x  100  ft.  manufacturing  unit 
for  the  Savings  Spring  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass.,  motor  truck 
springs.  E.  H.  Howard,  Framingham,  Mass.,  is  the  engi- 
neer.    The  company  plans  to  add  additional  units. 

Machine  tool  sales  the  past  week  included  several  Hendey 
lathes  to  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown.  Mass.  by  the 
Metz  Co..  Waltham.  Mass..  automobiles.  The  Metz  Co. 
is  in  the  process  of  liquidation,  a  number  of  its  metal-working 
tools  having  been  sold  during  the  past  month. 

A  vocational  department,  consisting  of  five  shop  rooms, 
will  be  included  in  the  new  $1,000,000  junior  high  school  to 
be  built  by  the  Board   of  Education,   Pawtucket,   R.  I. 

Jenkins  Brothers,  510  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  valves,  etc.,  are  planning  the  erection  of 
a  new  manufacturing  unit,  on  Main  and  Water  Streets,  to 
cost  $250,000.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  101  Park  Avenue, 
New  Tork  are  the  engineers. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park.  Mich.,  has  prelim- 
inary plans  for  a  three-story  assembling  plant  at  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  It  is  proposed  to  acquire 
an  existing  building  and  remodel  it. 

Elevating  and  conveying  machinery,  a  track  hopper  and 
other  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  coaling  plant 
on  Newton  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.,  to  be  constructed  by  the 
New  England  Coal  Co.,  Waltham.  George  P.  Carver,  261 
Franklin  Street,  Boston,  is  engineer. 

The  Utilities  Power  Co.,  Meredith,  N.  H.,  recently  organ- 
ized, is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000.  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant 
at  Ayer's  Island,  Bristol,  N.  H..  and  a  transmission  system. 
Later  other  units  will  be  built  to  provide  for  an  output  of 
35.000  hp.  Jackson  &  Moreland.  3S7  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  are  engineers.     Herbert  B.  Rust  is  president. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co..  Nichols  Avenue,  Watertown,  Mass  , 
manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  etc.,  is  taking  bids  for  a 
four-story  addition  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  F.  C.  Hood  is 
general  manager. 

The  Arey  &  Blount  Electric  Co..  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  100  shares  of  stock,  no 
par  value,  to  manufacture  electrical  products.  Local  prop- 
erty has  been  taken  over  and  a  plant  will  be  established  im- 
mediately. Ralph  G.  Arey  is  president,  and  William  H. 
Blount.  Box   161,   Shrewsbury,  Mass..  treasurer. 

G.  Bertholdi.  Peabody,  Mass.,  care  of  G.  A.  Cornet.  10 
Central  Avenue.  Lynn.  Mass.,  architect,  has  plans  nearing 
completion  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  on  Wilson  Square, 
to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  distributing  plant  at  the  foot  of  Slade  Street, 
including  pumping  plant,  to  cost  close  to  $40,000. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  elevating  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  one-  and  two-story  addition, 
100  X  115  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  Massachusetts 
Baking  Co..  Housatonic  Avenue,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  to  cost 
$80,000. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  will  build  a  new 
oil  distributing  plant  on  South  Fifth  Street,  to  cost  $25,000. 


Philadelphia 

Phfladelphia,  Nov.   27. 

ROBERT  M.  GREEN  &  SONS.  1413  Vine  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers  of  soda  fountains  and  fixtures,  have 
acquired  the  five-story  factory  at  1413-21  Vine  Street,  and 
a  three-story  plant  on  Pearl  Street,  for  $200,000.  A  three- 
story  factory,  1426-30  Wood  Street,  has  also  been  purchased 


for  $23,800,  to  be  used  for  extensions.  R.  M.  Green,  Jr.. 
heads  the  company. 

The  Hurley  Motor  Co.,  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, has  purchased  the  three-story  building.  40  x  100  ft., 
at  227-29  North  Broad  Street,  for  $250,000.  for  new  head- 
quarters and  works.     J.  Scott  Hurley  is  head. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  500  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  will  make  machinery  replacements  and 
install  additional  equipment  to  cost  about  $200,000.  Present 
steam-operated  machinery  will  be  replaced  with  electric- 
driven  equipment.  Tentative  plans  are  under  consideration 
for  developing  a  portion  of  its  property  at  Eddystone  for 
the  production  of  locomotive  tenders,  estimated  to  cost 
$2,000,000  with  machinery. 

A  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed  in  the  one  and 
two-story  meat-packing  plant,  68  x  ISO  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Front  and  Vernango  Streets,  Philadelphia,  by  Duffy  Brothers, 
3255  North  Front  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  The 
Kuhn  Engineering  Co..  3058  North  Eighth  Street,  is  engineer. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Commer- 
cial Museum.  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  inquiry 
from  a  company  at  Beirut,  Syria,  for  mining  equipment  and 
from  companies  in  Copenhagen  and  Yokohama  for  ice-manu- 
facturing, refrigerating  and  printing  machinery.  Full  infor- 
mation available  upon  request. 

Herbert  Brothers.  1540  Wood  Street.  Philadelphia,  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Chandler  automobile,  have  leased  the  five- 
story  building,  55  x  160  ft.,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
1409-11  North  Broad  Street,  for  a  new  service  and  repair 
works  and  local  headquarters. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  5  for  450  storage 
batteries  for  aircraft  service  at  the  Philadelphia  aircraft 
factory,  schedule  312 ;  also  for  miscellaneous  quantities  of 
aluminum  sheets,  tubing  and  bars,  and  duralumin  sheet  and 
bars,  schedule  322. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  for  which 
$300,000  in  bonds  is  being  arranged. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fifteenth 
Street.  New  York,  will  break  ground  at  once  for  an  eight- 
story  and  basement  plant,  150  x  258  ft.,  on  Glenwood  Avenue. 
Philadelphia,  to  cost  $1,000,000,  including  equipment.  A.  G. 
Zimmerman,  S5  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  3144  Passyunk  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  known  as  the  Rambo  farm,  for  extensions  in  its  oil 
storage  and   distributing  plant. 

The  Freeman  Electric  Co..  SD3  South  State  Street,  Tren- 
ton. N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  products,  has  revised 
plans  for  a  one-story  unit  at  its  proposed  new^  factory  at 
Mead  and  Prince  Streets,  including  improvements  in  the 
present  building.  Bids  will  be  asked  early  in  the  coming 
year.     E.   H.  Freeman  is  president. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  ar- 
ranging to  discontinue  regular  operations  at  its  Chauncey 
Street  power  plant,  and  will  build  an  addition  to  its  gener- 
ating plant  at  Burlington  to  cost  $270,000  to  handle  service 
in  this  district,  including  a  new  transmission  line.  The 
Trenton  power  house  will  be  retained  for  emergency  opera- 
tions. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  for  which 
bonds  for  $500,000,  have  just  been  voted.  Plans  are  being 
drawn. 

The  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  North  Clinton  Avenue. 
Trenton.  N.   J.,   will  build  a  one-story  addition.  50  x  90  ft. 

The  Champion  Blower  &  Forge  Co.,  Harrisburg  Pike  and 
Charlotte  Street,  Lancaster,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition,  60  x  145  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000.  It  will  be 
used  as  an  assembling  department,  to  replace  a  structure 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Berkshire  Electric  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $59,000.  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
additions  and  iinprovements. 

The  Keystone  Auto  Specialties  Co..  York,  Pa.,  care  of 
R.  R.  Markle,  Spooner  Building,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  architect, 
has  plans  for  a  new  four-story  factory,  65  x  180  ft.,  to  manu- 
facture  automobile  equipment. 

The  Megargee  Paper  Mills,  Modena,  Pa.,  have  acquired 
about  70  acres  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  will  use  a  portion  of  the 
site  for  a  new  mill,  including  a  power  house,  machine  shop 
and  other   buildings,   to  cost  more  than  $200,000. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Broad  and  Crosby  Streets, 
Chester,  Pa.,  will  take  bids  about  Dec.  15,  for  a  two-story 
industrial  school  building  at  Eighth  and  Fulton  Streets. 
Sanders  &  Young.  39  South  Seventeenth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
are  architects. 
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Miller  Brothers.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  plan  to  rebuild  their  one- 
story  machine  and  automobile  repair  shop,  destroyed  by  Are 
Nov.  21.     Machine  tools  and  other  equipment  were  demolished. 

The  Jonathan  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Franklin  Bank  Building, 
Philadelphia,  will  build  a  one-story  addition,  51  x  85  ft,  to 
its  coal  washery  at  Auburn,  Pa.,  including  the  installation  of 
machinery.  Improvements  will  also  be  made  in  the  present 
plant. 

The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Reading.  Pa.,  has  been 
granted  approval  to  acquire  the  York  Haven  Water  &  Power 
Co.,  and  the  York  Haven  Klectric  Transmission  Co.,  both  of 
York  Haven,  Pa.,  and  will  expend  $1,000,000  for  extensions 
and  improvements,  to  double  approximately  the  present  gen- 
erating and   distributing  facilities. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Narbeth,  Pa.,  for  which 
bonds  for   {165,000   have  been  approved. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $7,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

Jas.  Pierpoint  &  Sons  Co.,  Franklin  Trust  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, is  in  the  market  for  a  100  or  150-kw.  motor  genera- 
tor, 250  volts,  d.  c. ;  also  for  two  short  wall  mining  machines. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27. 
"puSINESS  in  machinery  and  equipment  in  this 
district  still  is  on  a  small  scale  and  the  trade 
derives  its  chief  encouragement  from  negotiations 
under  way  rather  than  from  orders  booked.  Prospec- 
tive business  is  heavy  and  is  increasing  daily  in  the 
form  of  fresh  inquiries,  but  placing  of  orders  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  The  largest  single  machine  tool 
order  of  the  past  week  was  for  seven  tools  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  represents 
a  closing  against  an  inquiry  put  out  last  June. 
Used,  rebuilt  or  surplus  Government  tools  lately 
have  been  appearing  at  prices  which  have  spoiled 
more  than  one  sale  of  new  tools.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  not  yet  closed  against  the  tools  and 
cranes  it  inquired  for  several  weeks  ago  for  its 
Conway  shops.  Freedom,  Pa.,  and  the  explanation 
is  that  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase  has  not 
yet  been  authorized. 

No  further  price  changes  are  noted,  but  all  talk 
Is  of  further  advances,  notwithstanding  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  such  a  movement,  high 
materials  costs,  has  been  disappearing  lately  in 
lower  fuel  and  iron  prices. 

The  report  about  machine  tools  is  applicable  to 
cranes ;  there  is  much  pending  business,  but  few 
orders. 

The  H.  D.  Shawkey  Motor  Co.,  5526  Penn  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, local  representative  for  the  Durant  automobile,  has 
acquired  property  at  Penn  and  Pacific  Avenues,  East  End. 
100  X  200  ft.,  for  a  new  service  and  repair  building  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Pittsburgh,  will  take 
bids  until  Dec  20  for  steel  lock  gates  for  Lock  No.  1,  Alle- 
gheny River,  as  per  specifications  on  file. 

The  Hyde  Murphy  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
planing  mill  products,  has  plans  for  a  four-story  addition, 
60  X  90  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000  with  machinery. 

The  Pennsylvania-Ohio  Electric  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $750,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant  construction,  additions  and 
Improvements. 

Fire,  No.  22,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  foundry  and  pat- 
tern shop  of  the  Velte  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Mars,  Pa., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $40,000,  including  equipment.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Young  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer 
of  prepareii  roofing,  occupying  temporary  quarters  at  245 
First  Avenue,  has  plans  for  rebuilding  its  plant  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  and  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  destroyed 
by  flre  several  months  ago.  Additional  machinery  will  be 
Installed. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  Installed  in  the 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Springfield,  Pa.,  for  which  bonds 
for  $2u0,000  have  been  approved. 

The  New  Castle  Electric  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  American  Refractories  Co.,  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh, 
has    acquired    property    at    Lewlstown   Junction,    Lewistown, 


Pa.,  and  plans  the  development  of  the  site  for  refractory 
manufacture. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Clairton,  Pa.,  for  which  bonds  for 
$550,000,  are  being  sold. 

The  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $3,400,000  to  $5,000,000,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements. It  will  take  over  and  merge  the  Armagh,  Con- 
fluence, Boswell  and  Lumber  City  Electric  companies  and 
make  a  number  of  additions. 

The  Shriver  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  will  enlarge 
its  coal  tipple  and  install  additional  machinery  at  its  mine. 
The  company  has  recently  increased  its  capital  to  $600,000. 
Everhart  Bier  is  president. 

The  Charleston  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  has  plans 
for  a  local  mill  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000.  A  plant  will 
be  remodeled  and  machinery  installed. 

The  Ideal  Corrugated  Box  Co.,  Jeannette  Street,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  plans  for  a  two-story  addition,  70  x  150  ft, 
to   cost  $30,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Nightrack  Mfg.  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  manufac- 
turer of  metal  and  wood  specialties,  is  taking  bids  for  a  two- 
story  and  basement  plant,  40  x  120  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000. 
William  F.  Diehl,  R.  &  P.  Building,  is  architect  Thomas  W. 
Harvey  is  president. 

The  Superior  Block  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized,  has  acquired  a  tract  of  200  acres  of  land 
in  the  Cass  district,  and  will  construct  a  steel  tipple.  Mining 
and  electric  power  equipment  will  be  installed.  Harold  S. 
Smith  is  head. 

An  ice  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed  in  the 
five-story  factory  to  be  erected  by  the  Imperial  Ice  Cream 
Co..  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  George  W.  Strong  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  said  to 
have  a  list  of  equipment  in  preparation  for  installation  in 
the  manual  training  department  of  a  new  school. 

The  Vulcan  Coal  Co.,  Lost  Creek.  W.  Va.,  will  make  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000,  including  the  installation  of  additional  electrical 
equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc.  John  Quinn  is  superin- 
tendent in  charge. 


Baltimore 

Baj^timore,  Nov.   27. 

THE  Air  Reduction  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  Building,  New 
York,  will  erect  a  plant  at  Fayette  and  Eleventh  Streets, 
Baltimore,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  Plans  are  being  prepared 
by  Francisco  &  Jacobus,  architects.  New  York.  N.  E.  Brit- 
ton  is  construction  engineer  for  the  company. 

The  American  Ice  Co.,  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  will 
take  bids  early  in  December  for  a  new  one-story  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000  including  machinery.  G.  Leslie  Weir. 
41    Bast   Forty-second   Street.   New   York,   is   architect. 

G.  D.  Graveley.  Richmond,  Va.,  is  organizing  a  company 
to  construct  and  operate  a  plant  at  Nansemond.  Va.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  tractors  and  other  agricultural  equip- 
ment. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  12  for  20  portable 
electric  drills,  and  nine  electric  grinders,  for  the  Mare  Island 
Na\'y  Yard,  schedule  295  ;  also  tor  one  armature  coil  winder 
and  one  motor-driven  tapping  machine  for  the  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  Navy  Yard,  and  two  armature  coil  winders  and 
two  motor-driven  tapping  machines  for  San  Diego. 
schedule  310. 

The  Common  Council,  Woodmont.  Md.,  is  arranging  a 
bond  issue  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light- 
ing plant. 

The  Lexington  Refrigeration  &  Storage  Corporation,  Balti- 
more, is  planning  for  extensions  In  its  ice  plant  and  refrig- 
erating system.  516  West  Lexington  Street,  to  cost  $300,000. 
J.   F.   Brinley   is  president. 

The  Chicago  Nipple  Mfg.  Co.,  1966  Southport  Avenue, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  iron  pipe  nipples,  coils,  bends,  etc.. 
plans  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  branch  plant 
at  Baltimore,  recently  established,  to  be  90  x  100  ft.  It  is 
also  e.xtending  operations  at  its  Chicago  works. 

The  Purchasing  Clerk,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  1  for  one  air  hammer 
drill. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  4  for  60  pipe  taps. 

The  Martin-Parry  Corporation.  York,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  commercial  automobile  bodies,  has  plans  nearlng  comple- 
tion for  new  works  at  Monument  and  Fallsway  Streets,  Balti- 
more, totaling  about  12,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  to  be  equip- 
ped  for  assembling. 
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The  Security  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  116  West  Washington 
Street.  Haeerstown,  Md.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  cement  mill  at  Security.  Md.,  to  include  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment.  John  Porter  is  general 
manager;  J.  E.  FerBUson  &  Co.,  43  Norlli  Jonathan  Street. 
Hagerstown.  are  engineers.  , 

D.  B.  Irwin.  Box  1133.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  inquiries  out  for 
machine  tools,  new  or  used,  in  good  condition,  and  other 
equipment  for  installation  in  a  local  machine  shop,  including 
drill  press  and  drills ;  lathe  for  threading  service ;  small 
forge,  with  blower ;  power  shears  for  angles,  bars,  etc. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story  high  school.  100x200  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Claymont,  Del.,  for  which  bonds  for  $275,000  have  just  been 
sold.  CofTm  &  Cofnn,  522  Fiflh  Avenue,  New  York,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  has  plans  in  preparation  for  the  installation  of 
electric  elevator  cranes  at  the  Puget  Sound  Na\'y  Yard,  Se- 
attle. Wash.,   specification   4755. 

The  Carolina-Tennessee  Power  Co.,  Murphy,  N.  C.  has 
preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  new  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating plant  with  capacity  of  60,000  hp.,  estimated  to  cost 
$6,000,000.    including   transmission  system. 

The  Herfurth  Engine  &  Machinery  Co.,  Alexandria.  Va.. 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  used  100-hp.  en- 
gine,  oil-operated,    in    good   condition. 

The  McCooks  Machine  Works,  906  East  Cary  Street.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  tools, 
including  a  lallie.  drill  press,  bench  tools,  etc. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co..  City  Point.  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  equipment  for  mica  grinding  machinery, 
complete  outfit,  about  75-mesh ;  also  for  a  rotary  dryer,  7 
ft.  in  diameter.  90  ft.  long,  with  auxiliary  operating  ap- 
paratus. 

Colson  &  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  juvenile 
vehicles,  wheels,  etc..  have  leased  the  four-story  building  at 
116  South  Eutaw  Street.   Baltimore,  for  a   factory  branch. 

The  Quartermaster.  United  States  marine  barracks.  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  4  for  one  spring  balance 
scale,  as  per  specifications  on  file;  also,  will  open  bids  (date 
not  stated)  for  universal  connecting  rods  alinement  jig  and 
motor  teeter. 

The  Shambow  Shuttle  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  has  plans  for 
a  one  and  one-half  story  addition,  70  x  300  ft.,  to  cost  $75,000. 
including  machinery.  Equipment  will  include  a  mechanical 
conveyor  system,  overhead  and  floor  track  type.  -  John 
Shambow  is  president. 


Chicago 


Buffalo 

BtJFFALO,   Nov.    27. 

A  ONE-STORY  addition  to  its  generating  plant  on  Webster 
Street  is  planned  by  the  Tonawanda  Power  Co..  Sweeney 
Building,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  $150,00*  with  machinery. 

The  American  Kardex  Co..  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turer of  office  filing  equipment  and  devices,  has  engaged 
Louis  Eggert.  35  Elmwood  Avenue,  architect,  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  two-story  addition,  50  xl60  ft.,  to  cost  $70,000  includ- 
ing equipment. 

The  Northwestern  Motors  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  its  plant,  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  18  with  loss  reported 
in  excess  of  $175,000. 

H.  Sutter.  428  Erie  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging 
for  the  installation  of  equipment  in  a  local  building  for  the 
manufacture  of  radio  equipment  and  parts. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  at  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y..  estimated  to  cost  $100.- 
000,  for  which  C.  A.  Foote,  32  Murray  Street,  architect,  has 
been  engaged   to  prepare  plans. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Kodak  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  tentative  plans  in  preparation  for  a  new  refrigerating 
machine  plant.      C.    K.    Flint,   company  address,   is   architect. 

Power  equipment,  transmission  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed  flour  milling  plant 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Island  Warehouse  Co.,  Ganson 
Street  and  the  Ship  Canal.  Buffalo,  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000. 

The  Bancroft-Jones  Corporation,  Buffalo,  manufacturer 
of  sectional  steel  buildings,  contemplates  the  installation  of  a 
repair  and  parts  department  in  a  one-story  building,  60x120 
ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Urban  and  Fougeron  Streets. 

An   ice-manufacturing  plant,    65x80    ft.,    and    30x60    ft.. 
with  power  house.  30  x  65  ft.,  will  be  erected  by  the  Culliton 
Ice  Cream  Co..  Buffalo,  at  Halbert  and  East  Jewett  Streets. 
All  departments  will  be  electrically  operated.     E.  H.  Culliton  ■ 
is  president. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  estimated 
to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  Foote  &  Carpenter,  154  East 
Avenue,   Rochester,   N.    Y.,  architects,    will   prepare  plans. 


Chicago,  Nov.  27. 
rPHE  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  at  the  point 
of  closing  on  the  remainder  of  its  general  ma- 
chine-tool list  and  the  inquiry  for  its  Denver  shop. 
It  is  probable  that  orders  will  be  placed  before  Dec. 
1,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  November  total  sales  tor 
local  dealei-3  will  compare  favorably  with  those  for 
October.  The  railroad  will  not  place  its  Eola  scrap 
yard  equipment  until  later.  Machine  tool  business 
from  general  sources  Is  diminishing,  although  here 
and  there  a  few  sizable  orders  are  developing.  The 
general  tendency  of  buyers,  however,  is  to  postpone 
purchases  until  after  taking  inventory. 

The  Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis.,  has  closed  for 
a  4S-in.  x  48-in.  x  12-ft.  planer,  and  an  84-in.  verti- 
cal boring  mill.  The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  placed  orders  for  four  sizable  turret 
lathes.  The  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corpora- 
tion, Chicago,  recently  purchased  considerable 
power  press  equipment,  including  16  presses  from 
one  maker.  Greater  activity  in  tool  and  die  shops 
is  evidenced  by  inquiries  for  additional  equipment. 
An  interesting  development  is  an  inquiry  for  grind- 
ing equipment  to  grind  terra-cotta  building  blocks. 
The  Maximotors  Corporation,  a  new  company  lo- 
cated at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  been  canvassing  local 
machine  tool  houses  for  machine  tools. 

The   Poster    Machine   Co.,    Elkhart,    Ind..    manu- 
facturer of  turret  lathes  and  hand  screw  machines, 
has  advanced  prices  10  per  cent  effective  Dec.  1. 
The   Gopher   Machine    Mfg.    Co..    manufacturer   of   power 
farming  machinery,  New  Prague,  Minn.,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing list : 

One  hand-feed  box  board  matcher. 

One  punch,  capacity  1-in.  hole  in  %-in.  iron,  depth  of 
throat.  6   in.  or  more. 

One  tool  grinder  for  general  toolroom  work. 
One  twist  drill  grinder. 
One  tapping  machine,   capacity   18   gage. 
One  Warner  &  Swasey,  Foster,  Millholland  or  similar  tur- 
ret lathe,  with  3-jaw  ohuck,  capacity  about  1%  in.  x  12  in. 
One  24-in.  back-geared  power  feed  drill  press. 
One  multiple-spindle    wood   boring  machine,    table    5    to    8 
ft.  long,  8  to  12  spindles. 

One  single  spindle,  or  combined  vertical  and  horizontal, 
wood  boring  machine.  ^ 

One  wood  bending  machine,  Deflance  9-in.  single  arm  or 
similar,    for   bending  bobsled  runners. 

One  wood  steaming  retort  84  in.  long  or  over. 
One  power  rivet  spinner,   %-in.  capacity. 
One  power    punch,    quick    stroke,    foiv  light    sheet    metal 
work. 

One  30-hp.,  one  25-hp.,  one  15-hp.,  one  10-hp.,  three  5-hp., 
60-cycle  a.  c.  motors. 

H.  Von  Hoist,  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  large  repair  shop  at  Homan  Avenue  and 
Division  Street,  for  the  Peoples  GaS' Light  &  Coke  Co.,  to  cost 
$300,000. 

The  Adams  Pattern  &  Foundry  Co.,  6250  South  Halsted 
Street.  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one  and  two-story 
foundry  building,  24  x  98  ft.  and  37  x  125  ft.,  at  2732-44  West 
Thirty-sixth  Place,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Aurora  Shade  Machinery  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  recently  in- 
corporated with  $20,000  capital  stock,  is  not  a  new  company, 
but  a  partnership  which  has  changed  its  form  of  organization 
to  a  corporation.  The  company  manufactures  window  shade 
machinery  and  shade  shop  accessories.  Expansion  in  build- 
ings or  equipment  is  not  contemplated  at  this  time. 

The  Elkay  Mfg.  Co..  606-08  North  Sangamon  Street.  Chi- 
cago, recently  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock,  has 
been  in  business  since  January,  1920,  but  was  not  incorpor- 
ated until  Nov.  17.  1922.  It  manufactures  sheet  metal  and 
sheet  metal  products.  No  expansion  in  manufacturing  space 
or  equipment  is  contemplated  at  present. 

The  Union  Pacific  System.  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  new  shops  and  yard  facilities  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  to  cost  $1,750,000.  The  improvements  will  in- 
clude an  engine-house,  locomotive  shops,  freight  car  shops, 
coach  shops  and  a  coach  yard.  It  is  proposed  to  start  con- 
struction at  once. 

The  Rockford  Cabinet  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  has 'let  contract 
for  a  four-story  addition,  128  x  202  ft.,  to  cost  $250,000. 

The  Crouse  Pump  Co..  Wichita.  Kan.,  has  started  the  con- 
struction  of  a   foundry,   60  x  70   ft.,   to   cost  $20,000. 

The    Knapp    Brothers    Mfg.    Co.,    manufacturer    of    metal 
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special!  es,  2419  West  Fourteenth  Street,  Chicago,  has  bought 
a  site.  120  x  500  ft.,  on  the  east  side  of  Cicero  Avenue.  180 
ft.  north  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  will  erect  a  one-story 
factory.  75  x  400  ft.,  to  cost  JIOO.OOO. 

The  Service  Caster  &  Truck  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  manu- 
facturer of  steel  roller  bearing  casters,  will  move  to  Albion. 
Mich.,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  erect  a  plant  for 
Us  use. 

The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co..  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a 
two  and  three-story  meter  and  repair  works  at  Homan  and 
Division  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  1300.000.  including  machin- 
ery.    H.  Von  Hoist,  112  West  Adams  Street,   is  architect. 

The  National  Copper  &  Steel  Tank  Works.  Chicago,  has 
acquired  a  new  one-story  building,  75  x  125  ft.,  at  455-01 
North  Artesian  Avenue,  and  will  occupy  the  structure  fol- 
lowing the  installation  of  machinery. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh, 
has  broken  ground  tor  the  first  unit  of  new  branch  woiks  on 
West  Pershing  Road  and  Leavltt  Street,  Chicago.  The  com- 
plete plant  will  be  seven-stories,  240  x  500  ft,  estimated  to 
cost  $2,000,000  with  machinery. 

The  Gophers  Machine  &  Mtg.  Co.,  New  Prague,  Minn., 
has  plans  under  way  for  a  one-story  machine  shop. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Jamestown,  N.  D  . 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  Shannon,  Boyd  &  Boyd,  James- 
town, are  architects. 

The  Interstate  &  Foreign  Trade  Department,  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce.  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Mazatlan,  Mex.. 
for  motor  wheels  for  bicycles   (No.  1703). 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of 
an   engine  house  and  repair  shops  at  St.   Cloud,  Minn. 

The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  104  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  a  No.  3  Medart  bar 
straightener  for  immediate  delivery. 


Detroit 

Detroit.  Nov.  27. 

BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND,  INC.,  was  incorporated 
Nov.  1  under  Michigan  laws,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
to  manufacture  springs  at  6400  Miller  Avenue,  Detroit.  The 
company  purchased  the  complete  plant  of  the  Zenith  Foundry 
Co.,  erected  two  years  ago,  and  has  salvaged  the  equip- 
ment and  is  remodeling  the  property  to  suit  its  manufactur- 
ing needs.  Contracts  for  equipment  have  been  placed  and 
it  is  planned  to  begin  operations  shortly  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  OfBcers  of  the  company  are  Fuller  F.  Barnes, 
president :  F.  M.  Raymond,  vice-president ;  F.  E.  Whittlesey. 
secretary  ;  A.  B.  Peters'Dn.  treasurer ;  Lyman  D.  Adams,  as- 
sistant treasurer  and  general  manager ;  W.  J.  Black,  as- 
sistant secretary  and   sales  manager. 

The  Advance  Stamping  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incor- 
porated under  State  laws  with  a  capitalization  qt  $25,000 
to  manufacture  stamped  metal  goods,  sheet  metal  products, 
etc.  The  company  is  represented  by  W.  S.  McDowell,  1012 
First  National  Bank  Building,  where  temporary  offices  will 
be  maintained  until  the  factory  apace  in  the  Grand  Trunk 
Building  on  Twelfth  Street  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Roy  W. 
Young  is  president  of  the  new  company. 

The  Eagle  Spring  Bumper  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile bumpers  and  kindred  equipment.  The  company  is  oper- 
ating at  93  Adelaide  Street,  Detroit,  producing  bumpers 
only  at  the  present  time.  Officers  of  the  company  are  Harry 
Caplan.  president ;  M.  Caplan,  vice-president,  and  Barnet 
White,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  United  Auto  Parts  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile parts  and  equipment.  Incorporators  are  Joseph  F. 
Zimmerman,  William  J.  and  Harold  R.  Burns,  1303  North 
Saginaw    Street,    Flint. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  rebuilding  the  plant  of  the 
Monroe  Body  Co.,  Ludington,  Mich.,  destroyed  by  fire  Nov. 
13  with  loss  of  $150,000.  B.  P.  Monroe  is  president  of 
the   company. 

The  Paragon  Recoil  Snubber  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
shock  absorbers  and  other  automobile  parts.  Incorpora- 
tors are  James  W.  McNabnay,  Oley  R.  Fountain  and  George 
E.   Craig,  92  West  Webster  Avenue.   Muskegon. 

The  Ackerman-BIaesser-Fczzey  Co.,  Inc..  Detroit,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture 
automobile  parts  and  kindred  equipment.  Incorporators  are 
C.  E.  Blaesser,  C.  T.  Peezey  and  E.  L.  Ackerman.  1167  Long- 
fellow  Avenue.    Detroit. 


The  Eagle  Aeroplane  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  me- 
chanical toys,  aircraft  devices,  etc.  Incorporators  are  George 
Shield  and  A.   S.   Barkley,   1587   Spruce   Street,   Detroit. 

The  Michigan  Valve  &  Foundry  Co.,  successor  to  the 
business  of  the  Flower  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  is  pur- 
chasing some  new  equipment  to  facilitate  production  in  its 
foundry   and    machine   shop. 

S.  W.  Raymond,  distributor  for  Ford  products  at  Adrian. 
Mich.,  announces  that  the  Ford  company  will  erect  a  parts 
plant  in  that  city  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  A  site 
has  been  selected  on  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Rail- 
road and  the  new   enterprise  will  employ  30  or  40  men. 

The  Motor  Pattern  &  Machine  Co.,  Ford  City.  Mich.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
patterns  and  special  equipment.  The  plant  is  located  on 
Labadie  Street,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  Oct.  15. 
Officers  of  the  company  are  L.  J.  Feltes,  president ;  J.  J. 
Marks,  general  manager ;  C.  A.  Brady,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Detroit  Approved  Spring  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
to  manufacture  a  new  type  of  rear  spring  for  Ford  cars. 
It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Huebner  Mfg.  Co.,  of  which  Juliu^^ 
J.  Huebner  is  general  manager.  Offices  are  at  5531  Wood- 
ward Avenue. 

The  Service  Caster  &  Truck  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will 
remove  to  Albion,  Mich.,  where  a  site  has  been  secured 
near  the  plant  of  the  Albion  Malleable  Iron  Co.  A  factory. 
50  X  200  ft,  will  be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  roller- 
bearing  truck   castings. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co..  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  has 
purchased  700  acres  in  Dickinson  County,  which  include 
80  acres  containing  the  waterpower  site  known  as  Sturgeon 
Falls,  on  the  Sturgeon  River,  and  will  build  a  power  plant 
which  will  generate  1000  hp. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  2000  Second  Street  Detroit,  will 
erect  a  two-story  power  house  on  Pisger  Street,  to  cost 
$125,000. 

Fire,  Nov.  15,  destroyed  the  distributing  plant  of  the 
Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Atwater  and  Riopelle  Streets. 
Detroit,  with  loss  estimated  at  $250,000,  including  equipment 
and  stock.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  a  new  assembling  plant,  300  x  1500  ft,  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000  with 
machinery. 

The  Petoskey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich.,  has 
preliminary  plans  under  way  for  additions  and  improvements 
estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  including  equipment.  J.  C. 
Buckbee,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  is  consult- 
ing engineer. 

The  Detroit  Lubricator  Co..  5938  Trumbull  Street  De- 
troit, has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Everett  Winters  Co., 
Book  Building,  for  a  two-story  power  house,  estimated  to 
cost   $26,000. 

The  Kelso  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  automobile 
equipment  and  parts.  Incorporators  are  D.  G.  MacMillan 
and  P.  M.  Gelatt  LaCrosse.  Wis.,  and  J.  P.  Kelso.  12u> 
Kresge  Building,  Detroit.  The  last  noted  represents  the 
company. 

Waderlow  Brothers,  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  me- 
chanical equipment.  Incorporators  are  Frank  Walters, 
Charles  A.  and  Benjamin  A.  Waderlow,  4470  Helen  Avenue, 
Detroit.      The    latter    represents    the    company. 

The  Central  Paper  Co..  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Markle  Cement  Co.,  Muskegon,  for  two-story, 
three-story  and  four-story  mills,  45x150  ft.,  42x55  ft.  and 
46  X  90  ft.,  respectively,  and  a  three-story  machine  depart- 
ment   55  x  300    ft.,   estimated    to   cost    $200,000. 

The  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  acquired  the 
former  plant  of  the  Detroit  Steel  Co.,  and  will  remodel  the 
structure  for  early  occupancy.  It  will  provide  a  total  lloor 
area  close  to  500,000  sq.  ft.  A  one-story  addition  will  also 
be  erected    to  cost  $12,000. 

The  Commonwealth  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Ludington,  Mich., 
has  acquired  the  W'hite  River  Power  &  Light  Co..  \N'hite- 
hall,  Mich.,  and  will  make  extensions  and  improvements,  in- 
cluding the  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  White  River. 

In  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  at  its 
car  shops  at  Ludington.  Mich.,  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road Co..  Detroit,  will  build  a  new  car  shop,  for  rebuilt 
cars,   100  x  160   ft. 

The  City  Clerk,  Monroe.  Mkh..  will  take  bids  until  Dec. 
11  for  equipment  for  the  new  pumping  plant  at  the  muni- 
cipal waterworks,  including  steam  turbine-driven  electrical 
generator,  two  150-hp.  watertube  boilers,  pumping  machin- 
ery,   one   hand-power    traveling   crane,    etc.      Hoad,    Decker, 
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Shoecraft    &    Druiy.    Ann    Arbor.    Mich.,    are    consulting   en- 
gineers. 

The  Xorthwest  Engineering  Co..  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  is  in 
the  marliet  for  an  8-ft.  vertical  boring  mill  of  standard 
make   and   in   good   condition. 


D' 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,    Nov.    27. 
(EMAND    for    machine    tools    has    developed    a 
spotty  character  and  needs  show  a  more  mis- 
cellaneous   tone.      The    past    week's    sales    compare 
well  with  the  average  of  the  previous  weeks,  gixnng 
November  a  volume  at  least  equal  to  October,  with 
some  interests  reporting  a  probable  increase.     Pros- 
pective   buyers    are    watching    price    developments 
closely.     EJxperience  demonstrated   that  recent  ad- 
vances on  machine  tools  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
driving  buyers  into  the  market.     Purchases  remain 
confined  to  barest  necessities  and  there  is  no  free- 
dom   about    buying.      December    is   expected    to    be 
about    as    active    as    October    and    November,    hut 
high  hopes  are  held  out  for  an  active  demand  after 
Jan.  1  and  completion  of  inventories. 
The  Kieckhefer  Container  Co..   Milwaukee,  manufacturer 
of   fiber   and    wooden   boxes    and    packages,   is   preparing   to 
build   a    new    fiber    box   plant   estimated    to   cost    $750,000    to 
$800,000.  including  equipment,  at  Delair,  near  Camden,  N.  J., 
to  supplant  factories  operated  there  for  three  years  in  leased 
buildings.     A  trust  deed  to  secure  an  issue  of  $2,000,000  first 
mortgage   bonds   has  been   given   the   First  Wisconsin  Trust 
Co..  Milwaukee.     Half  of  the  issue  only  will  be  marketed  at 
present  and  already  has  been  absorbed.    John  W.  Kieckhefer, 
Milwaukee,    is  president  and   general   manager. 

The  Welch  Investment  Co.,  417  Brumder  Building,  Mil- 
waukee, has  plans  by  Henry  C.  Hengels.  architect.  445  Mil- 
waukee Street,  for  two  additional  stories  on  the  present  auto- 
motive sales  and  service  building  at  704-70S  Grand  Avenue, 
occupied  by  the  Netter-Heiser  Co.,  Ford  dealer.  One  floor 
will  be  equipped  as  a  machine  and  repair  shop. 

The  AU-American  Metallic  Casket  Corporation,  Cicero, 
Outagamie  County.  Wis.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000  and  is  starting  work  on  the  construction  of 
a  plant  at  Nichols,  near  Appleton,  Wis.  The  incorporators 
are  J.  A.  Burrichter  and  Edward  A.  Walters.  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
and  F.  H.  Tandy.  Nichols.  The  general  contract  for  build- 
ing and  equipping  the  factory  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Walters. 
The  Milwaukee  Gas  Specialty  Co.,  2017  Clybourn  Street, 
Milwaukee,  is  taking  bids  until  Dec.  1  for  a  machine  shop 
addition.  45  x  112  ft.,  one  story  and  basement,  designed  by 
Leiser  &  Hoist,  architects.  105  Wells  Street.  With  new  equip- 
ment the  improvement  will  cost  about  $40,000.  Otto  F.  Pfeil 
is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Royal  Fixture  Corporation.  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
electric  illuminating  fixtures,  lamps,  electrical  devices,  otc. 
A  building  at  S5-S7  Thirty-fifth  Street  has  been  taken  over 
and  is  being  equipped  as  a  machine  and  assembling  shop. 
The  principals  are  David  C.  Loppin,  679  Forty-eighth  Street 
and  Sam  Rabuchin,  S44  Eleventh  Street,  Milwaukee. 

The  Motor  Castings  Co..  4  25  Fifty-sixth  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $20.- 
000  for  enlargement  of  its  gray  iron  shop. 

The  Hansen  Canning  Machine  Corporation,  Port  Wash- 
ington, Wis.,  has  accepted  plans  for  a  brick  and  steel  machine 
shop,  110  X  120  ft.,  for  the  production  of  special  machinery 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  plants.  The  investment  will 
be  about  $75,000. 

The  Village  Board  of  Kennan,  Wis.,  has  engaged  Earl 
D.  Jackson,  consulting  engineer,  400  Endicott  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  to  design  a  municipal  hydroelectric  light  and 
power  plant,  with  steam  generating  auxiliaries.  Construction 
will  start  early  in  1923.     The  estimated  cost  is  $35,000. 

Robert  Wark  &  Co..  Inc..  Clinton,  Wis.,  is  a  new  $10,000 
corporation  organized  by  Robert  Wark,  F.  W.  Herron  and 
William  O.  Thomas,  to  manufacture  septic  tanks,  chemicals, 
storage  tanks,  etc.  The  Stone  building  at  Clinton  has  been 
leased  for  a  long  term  and  is  now  being  equipped.  Forty 
men  will  comprise  the  initial  working  force.  Mr.  Wark 
formerly  was  associated  with  the  Koustine  Co.,  sanitary 
engineers,  Buffalo.  N.    T. 

The  William  M.  Boenning  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  as  the  de- 
velopment of  a  business  established  recently  by  William  H. 
Boenning  for  the  manufacture  of  automotive  equipment, 
principally  shock  absorbers,  signals,  etc.  T.  F.  and  G.  H. 
Mackmiller  are  associated  in  the  new  corporation. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  determined 


upon  sites  for  the  new  east  and  west  side  Junior  high  and 
vocational  training  schools,  to  be  erected  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $175,000  each.  Fourteen  architects  are  preparing 
competitive  plans.  It  is  hoped  to  be  ready  to  let  contracts 
by   Jan.   1. 

The  Helzen  Corporation.  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated by  Lester  Schick,  396  Layton  Avenue,  H.  Otto  and 
Richard  J.  Hennessey,  attorney,  to  manufacture  mechanical 
appliances.  The  capital  consists  of  $30,000  preferred  stock 
and  3000  shares  of  no-par  value  common  shares.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  machine  shop  at  once,  but  details  are 
not  yet  available. 

The  Perfection  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  granted 
a  State  charter  to  manufacture  automotive  accessories,  equip- 
ment, parts,  specialties  and  devices.  The  capital  stock  is 
$25,000  and  the  incorporators  are  Joseph  L.  Schmidling,  173S 
Eighth  Street,  E.  L.  Kuebner  and  Edward  A.  Sprogg.  A 
small  shop  established  recently  will  be  considerably  enlarged. 

The  Whiting-Plover  Paper  Co..  Plover,  Wis.,  has  let  con- 
tracts for  a  beater  room  addition,  30  x  lOS,  three  and  four 
stories  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  Specifications  for 
equipment  are  being  completed  by  L.  A.  DeGuere,  consulting 
engineer,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.  E.  A.  Oberweiser  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  mill. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  Nov.  23  by  the  Wet- 
more-Gibbons  Co.,  Milwaukee,  organized  with  2000  shares  of 
no-par  value  common  stock  to  manufacture  and  furnish 
mechanical  engineering  advice  for  developing  inventions  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  devices.  The  incorporators  are 
C.  P.  Wetmore.  head  of  the  Wetmore  Mechanical  Laboratories 
Co..  A.  C.  Gibbons  and  Dean  Farley.  The  production  of  pre- 
cision tools  is  intended  to  be  undertaken  shortly. 


Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,  Nov.  27. 
mHE  local  machine  m^arket  continues  fairly  active. 
-'-  Some  good  sized  orders  were  placed  during  the 
week  and  dealers  report  considerable  activity  in 
small  orders  ranging  from  single  machines  to  lots 
of  three  or  four  tools.  Some  manufacturing  plants 
are  adding  considerable  equipment  by  buying  two 
or  three  machines  at  a  time  and  scattering  their 
purchases  over  an  extended  period.  During  the 
week  the  Standard  Tool  Co.  purchased  14  Pratt  & 
Whitney  automatic  lathes,  and  the  Grabler  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland,  bought  16  electrically  driven  grinding 
machines.  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co..  Can- 
ton. Ohio,  purchased  about  15  machines.  The  Na- 
tional Screw  &  Tack  Co..  Cleveland,  which  will 
build  an  extension,  purchased  several  tools  and  is 
expected  to  be  in  the  market  for  considerable  addi- 
tional equipment.  The  Continental  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Detroit,  placed  two  gang  drills  with  a  Cleve- 
land dealer.  Some  small  lot  machinery  orders  are 
coming  from  the  motor  truck  industry. 

Most    dealers   report    that    their   November   sales 
will  show  some  gain  over  October.     About  the  usual 
lull    is    expected    in    December,    but    machine    tool 
builders   are   working   on   a   number   of  good   pros- 
pects and  look  for  considerable  activity  in  January. 
Dealers  in  some  cases  are  being  asked  to  make  new 
quotations  on  machines  inquired  for  several  months 
ago  but  not  yet  purchased. 
The  Columbian  Hardware  Co.,   Cleveland,   has  purchased 
the    equipment   and   inventory   of   the    Cleveland    Drop   Forge 
Co.,  which  will  be  removed  to  its  present  plant.     The  site  oc- 
cupied   by    the    forge    company    has    been    purchased    by    the 
W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  which  occupies  adjoining  property.     The  ac- 
quired   equipment    includes    35    hammers    and    two    headers. 
The  Columbian    company  will   engage  in   a  general  commer- 
cial drop  forging  business,  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
its  regular  line  of  products,  which  includes  vises  and  anvils. 
The   Cleveland    Drop   Forge  Co.    was  organized    a    few   years 
ago    and    took    over    the    Cleveland    plant    of    the    Wyman    & 
Gordon  Co.      The   men    who   have   been   largely   interested    in 
the  company  will  have  a  small  stock  holding  interest  in  the 
Columbian   Hardware   Co.   and   will   have  one   representative 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter  company.     The  Colum- 
bian Hardware  Co.  was  organized  about  two  months  ago  by 
its  president,  H.  F.  Seymour,  who  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Consolidated  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  of  which  he  was  vice-president. 
The  E.   Konigslow   Stamping  &  Tool  Co.   has  been  incor- 
porated and  will  carry  on  the  business  heretofore  conducted 
under  the  name  of  the  E.  Konigslow  Stamping  &  Tool  Works. 
The   new  officers  are  H.   F.   Stuhr.   president ;   F.   S.   Fraser, 
vice-president  and  treasurer,   and   O.   W.   Charles,   secretary. 
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The  company  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  Its  present  site 
which  will  be  required  In  the  erection  of  the  new  Union 
passenger  station  and  Is  looking  for  new  quarters  with  ap- 
proximately 12,000  sq.  ft  of  floor  space. 

The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co..  Canton.  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased Its  capital  stock  from  J2.000.000  to  $6,000,000  and  a 
new  organization  will  be  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
Hoover  Co.  The  capital  stock  has  been  Increased  with  a 
view  of  enlarging  the  manufacturing  facilities  and  in  engag- 
ing In  the  production  of  other  electrical  household  appliances. 

The  Seneca  Wire  &  Mfg.  Co..  Postoria,  Ohio,  is  building  an 
extension  to  Its  plant. 

The  Ohio  Match  Co..  Wadsworth.  Ohio,  will  erect  a  three- 
story  addition.  120  x  200  ft. 

The  Advance  Foundry  Co..  Dayton.  Ohio,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  10  to  15-ton  electric  crane.  40-ft.  span  ;  also  for  modern 
equipment. 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Nov.  27. 

AFTER  a  poor  start,  the  month  of  November  is 
shaping  up  very  well  for  machine  tool  manu- 
facturers and  In  the  past  few  days  some  fair-sized 
orders  were  booked  in  this  vicinity.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  bought  a  number  of  the  tools  re- 
cently inquired  for.  although  formal  orders  have 
not  been  issued.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has 
purchased  at  least  four  lathes,  and  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette a  similar  number,  both  orders  being  placed 
with  Cincinnati  manufacturers.  The  National  Cash 
P.egister  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  bought  two  centerless 
grinders,  and  the  New  Advance  Machine  Co..  Van 
Wert,  a  drill  and  lathe.  The  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co.  purchased  a  multiple  spindle  drill,  costing 
approximately  $10,000,  for  its  Ijouisville  plant,  and 
the  Ford  Motor  Co,,  for  its  Hamilton.  Ohio,  plant 
placed  orders  for  two  more  Bullard  Mult-au-Matics 
and  a  Springfield  grinder,  the  three  machines  ap- 
proximating $30,000,  The  Cincinnati  &  Ohio  will 
likely  close  a  list  of  six  tools  this  week,  a  tentative 
order  having  been  placed  with  a  local  manufacturer 
for  part  of  this  equipment. 

A  local  manufacturer  of  turret  lathes  reports 
business  increasing  greatly,  and  the  past  week 
booked  a  single  order  for  six  machines.  So  heavy 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  turret 
lathes  that  Uiis  manufacturer  has  added  .50  men  to 
its  force  the  past  two  weeks.  The  Connersville 
Blower  Co.,  which  recently  booked  a  large  order 
for  equipment  for  a  by-product  coke  plant,  has  pur- 
chased a  large  press  and  is  about  to  close  on  a  90-in. 
lathe,  the  new  equipment  being  necessary  to  pro- 
duce parts  required  on  the  order.  The  Ansted  JEn- 
glne  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  builder  of  automobile 
engines,  has  about  closed  a  contract  for  18,000  en- 
gines and  clutches,  and  will  need  several  new  ma- 
chines to  round  out  shop  equipment.  The  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  Is  also  In  the  market  for  miscellane- 
ous equipment  for  its  Detroit  plant.  Frog  and 
switch  companies  are  running  full  time  on  Indus- 
trial and  mining  work  and  have  been  buying  tools, 
principally  planers.  Textile  and  electrical  manu- 
facturers have  also  been  fair  buyers. 

Turret  lathe  manufacturers  have  again  ad- 
vanced prices,  the  Increase  avet-aging  15  per  cent. 
This  makes  an  average  increase  of  approximately 
27  per  cent  since  last  spring.  Other  manufacturers 
are  expected  to  follow. 
The  Otis  Elevator  Co.  will  install  the  new  elevators  In  the 
Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  the  contract  price  being  $80,000. 

The  Belfont  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  producer  of 
plR  Iron  and  nuinufacturer  of  nails  and  wire,  has  taken  bids 
on  a  building  to  house  a  slag  crushing  machine. 

The  Zinc  &  Spar  Co.,  Livingston.  Ky.,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capitalization  of  $75,000  for  the  production 
of  zinc-oxide  and  fluorspar.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  capital  Is  in- 
terested.    D.  G.  Hearne  Is  general  manager  at  Salem,  Ky. 

The  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  golf  clubs,  will  add  two  floors  to  lU  plant 
on  Albany  Street,  to  cost  $50,000, 

The  Ohio  River  Sand  Co,,  Louisville.  Ky..  has  under  con- 
struction a  steel-framed,  electrically  oi>erttted  sand  holster 
at  Its  plant  on  First  Street.     The  holster  will  cost  approxi- 


mately $100,000  and  will  replace  steam-driven  machinery  at 
present  in  use. 

The  Louisville  Garage  Co.,  Louis\'llle,  Ky,,  will  shortly 
commence  the  erection  of  a  garage  and  service  station  on 
Fifth  Street,  to  cost  $100,000.     Lee  L.  Miller  is  president. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  Nov.  27. 

THE  Calcasieu  Mfg.  Co,,  Klizabeth,  La,,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  first  unit  for  a  new  paper  mill,  A  by-products 
plant  for  rosin  and  pine  oil  extraction  will  also  be  built. 
The  new  mill  will  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000,  with  machinery. 
J.   F.   Carter   is  general  superintendent. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Tulia,  Tex.,  for  which  bonds 
for  $100,000  have  been  sold.     Plans  are  being  drawn. 

The  Common  Council,  Centerville,  Ala.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  a  pumping  plant,  in  connection  with  a  new 
waterworks  system.     A  bond   issue  will  be  arranged. 

The  Quartermaster  Department.  United  States  Army  Sup- 
ply Base.  New  Orleans,  is  said  to  be  planning  to  rebuild  the 
machine  shop  at  the  mechanical  department,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  Abilene  Light  &  Power  Co..  Abilene.  Tex.,  has  ac- 
quired the  Roby  Light  Co..  Roby.  Tex.,  and  the  Rotan  Light 
Co..  Rotan.  Tex.  The  properties  will  be  merged  and  exten- 
sions and  improvements  made  in  the  plants  and  systems,  in- 
cluding the  installation  of  new  power  houses  at  Roby  and 
Rotan. 

The  Louisiana  Celotex  Co..  New  Orleans,  La.,  operating 
a  local  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  fiber  board  products 
from  waste  sugar  cane,  has  plans  under  way  for  two  new 
units  to  more  than  double  the  present  capacity.  The  expan- 
sion will  cost  close  to  $1,000,000,  including  machinery.  B.  G. 
Dahlberg   is  president. 

The  National  Carbon  Co.,  Madison  Avenue,  N.  W,,  and 
117th  Street,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  electric  batteries 
and  kindred  specialties,  is  said  to  have  tentative  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  service  and  factory  branch  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Gulf  State  Land  &  Lumber  Co.,  Coushatta,  La.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  electrical  equipment  and 
other   machinery  at  its  plant. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  high  school  at  Albany,  Ala.,  two  stories  and  base- 
ment, to  cost  $125,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  called  about  the 
middle  of  December.  William  B.  Ittner,  Board  of  Education 
Building,  St.  Louis,  is  architect. 

The  American  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  plans  nearing 
completion  for  a  new  refinery  at  Pioneer,  Tex.,  to  have  an 
initial  capacity  of  2500  bbl.  per  day.  T.  J.  Ryan  is  presi- 
dent. 

A  manual-training  department  and  laboratory  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  one-story  high  school  buildings  on 
Eighth  Avenue.  Birmingham,  to  be  erected  by  the  Birming- 
ham-Southern College  Trustees,  estimated  to  cost  In  excess 
of   $175,000. 

The  City  Commission,  Terrell,  Tex.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  additional  machinery  at  the  municipal  power 
house,   including  engine,  electric  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Buffalo  Refining  Co.,  Sherman,  Tex.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  acquired  the  local  plant  of  the  Buffalo  Products 
&  Refining  Co..  with  capacity  of  approximately  400  bbl.  per 
day.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  enlargement  and 
the   installation  of  additional    machinery. 


Indiana 

INDIAN.VPOLIS.    Nov.     27. 

THE  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  Baltimore,  has  ten- 
tative plans  under  consideration  for  new  locomotive  shops 
at  Gary.  Ind..  estimated  to  cost  $425,000.  including  new 
freight  houses  to  be  located  on  an  adjoining  site. 

The  Union  Traction  Co..  Anderson,  Ind..  is  planning  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  local  central  power  plant,  esti- 
mated   to    cost    $200,000.    including    machinery. 

The  Republic  Creosoting  Co.,  1614  Merchants  Bank  Build- 
ing. Indianapolis,  will  build  a  new  pumping  plant  at  its 
works  at  Maywood.  New  stills,  condensers  and  other  me- 
chanical equipment  will  be  Installed.  Batchelder  &  Scales. 
426  Board  of  Trade  Building,  are  architects. 

J.  J.  Briggs,  3323  Park  Avenue.  Indianapolis,  has  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  the  Common  Council.  Seymour,  Ind.. 
for  the  purchase  of  a  local  site  for  a  new  plant  to  manufac- 
ture stucco  and  concrete  products.     Plans  will  be  prepared 
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at  once  and  machinery  ordered.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  secure  raw  material  from  deposits  at  Bedford  and 
Mitchell,  Ind. 

The  City  Council,  Auburn,  Ind.,  has  completed  plans  for 
a  one-story  addition  to  the  municipal  electric  power  plant 
to  cost   $60,000.     E.   E.  Weinland    is  manager. 

The  Lewis  E.  Myers  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  ofBee  furniture  and  equipment,  has  acquired  adjoining 
property,  factory  of  F'itl<in  &  Brooks.  The  new  owner  will 
remodel  and  improve  the  structure  and  install  machinery. 

The  Globe-Bossc-World  Furniture  Co..  Evansville,  Ind., 
h.as  commenced  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  45x160 
ft.     .\  list  of  equipment  will  soon  be  arranged. 

The  Evansville  Enameling  Co.,  Fulton  Street,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  will  take  bids  early  in  December  for  a  one-story  ad- 
dition to  cost  $20,000.  Russ  &  Karges,  Furniture  Build- 
ing, are  architects. 


The  Central  South 


I 


St.  Louis,  Nov.   27. 

THE  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  135  East  Eleventh 
Place,  Chicago,  has  plans  under  way  for  a  one-story 
addition  to  the  machine  shop  at  its  Jackson,  Tenn.,  repair 
shops,   75  X  200  ft. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
four-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Rose  &  Peterson,  434 
Brotherhood   Block.    Kansas   City,   are   architects. 

The  Hannibal  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  is 
arranging  for  a  bond  issue  of  $150,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to   be  used  for  e.xtensions  and  improvements. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building. 
Pittsburgli.  will  break  ground  at  once  for  a  one-story  ad- 
dition, 56  X  325  ft.,  at  its  plant  at  Sixth  and  Shipp  Streets, 
Louisville,   estimated   to  cost   $75,000. 

The  Mengel  Body  Co..  Louisville,  recently  organized  un- 
der New  Jersey  laws  witli  capital  of  $1,000,000.  by  officials 
of  the  Mengel  Box  Co.,  Dumesnil  and  Eleventh  Streets,  has 
plans  in  preparation  for  an  automobile  body  manufacturing 
plant  at  Fourth  and  G  Streets,  comprising  a  30-acre  site, 
lately  acquired.  It  will  include  a  power  house,  machine 
shop  and  other  mechanical  departments,  aggregating  200.000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  will  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000, 
with  machinery.  Joseph  &  Joseph,  Francis  Building,  are 
architects. 

The  North  Missouri  Power  Co.,  Brookfield,  Mo.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  drawn  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its 
electric  power  plant,  to  cost  $150,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Colonial  Supply  Co.,  Henryetta,  Okla.,  manufacturer 
of  oil  well  supplies  and  equipment,  plans  the  establishment 
of  a  one-story  machine  shop  and  branch  works  at  Weleetka, 
Okla. 

G.  T.  Braden,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  organizing  a  company  to 
build  and  operate  an  oil  refinery  at  Perry,  Okla.,  estimated 
to   cost   $75,000. 

The  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  tentative  plans  for  additions  to  its  car  and  locomotive 
shops  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  in  connection  with  an  e-xpansion  and 
improvement   program   estimated    at   $2,000,000. 

The  Consumers'  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  has 
preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  new  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  machinery. 

The  Crouse  Clear  Vision  Gasoline  Pump  Works,  Inc.,  822 
East  Harry  Street.  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  a  new 
two-story  foundry,  60  x  75  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  pump 
castings,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000.  Emery  Crouse  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  DeKalb  County  Electric  Light  Co.,  Maysville,  Mo., 
has  perfected  plans  for  a  new  power  house.  50x70  ft.,  esti- 
mated  to  cost   $75,000.     O.   L.    Wright   is  president. 

Officials  of  the  Andrews  Steel  Co.  and  the  Newport  Roll- 
ing Mills,  Inc.,  Newport,  Ky.,  affiliated,  have  organized  the 
Globe  Iron  Roofing  &  Corrugating  Co.,  under  Delaware 
laws,  to  manufacture  steel  and  iron  roofing  and  kindred 
products.  Joseph  B.  and  W.  N.  Andrews  head  the  com- 
pany, which  has  an  initial  nominal  capitalization  of  $20,000. 

The  Oklahoma  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ada.  Okla.,  will  build 
an  electric  power  plant  for  service  at  its  mills  at  Ada  and 
Lawrence,  Okla.  Other  improvements  will  be  made.  Charles 
Boettcher    is   president. 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
is  arranging  an  exp.insion  and  improvement  program  for 
the  coming  year,  to  include  the  construction  of  a  third  unit 
at  its  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Rock  Island,  Tenn.,  the 
erection  of  an  auxiliary  steam-operated  generating  plant, 
new  transmission  lines,  substations,  etc.  Th^  work  will  in- 
volve $5,000,000.  B.  C.  Edgar  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 


A  manual  training  department  will  bo  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  $245,000,  for  which  bids  on 
a  general  contract  will  soon  be  asked.  William  B.  Ittner, 
Board   of  Education  Building,   St.  Louis,   is  architect. 

The  Litton  Veneer  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  will  build  .a  new 
branch  plant  on  Nettleton  Street,  St.  Louis,  to  include  a  one- 
story   power   house.     B.   B.    Bertram   is  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Fulton,  Mo.,  will  commence  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  municipal  electric  power  plant, 
45x73  ft.,  to  cost  $35,000.  H.  K.  Graf,  Chemical  Building, 
St.    Louis,    is    .architect. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  and  basement  high  .school  to  be  built  at  Sapulpa, 
Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  Jewell  Hicks,  19 'i  West 
Main  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is  architect. 

The  Kenyon  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  2700  West  Tenth  Street, 
Oklahoma  City.,  Okla.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant  addition  to  increase  the  cap.acity  to  about  40,000 
bricks  daily.  At  a  later  date,  other  extensions  will  be  made 
to  more  than  double  this  output.  A.  W.  Kenyon  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Fountain  City  Lumber  &  Body  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn,,  recently  organized,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Fountain  City  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
enlargements,  to  include  the  installation  of  a  department  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies.  The  mill  of  Brant- 
ley Brothers  has  also  been  secured  and  the  equipment  will 
be  removed  to  the  Fountain  City  plant  with  additional  ma- 
chinery to  be  purchased.  J.  R.  Brantley  is  president  and 
J.    V.   Brantley,   secretary   and   treasvirer. 

Inquiries  for  two  presses  for  blanking  and  light  form- 
ing, with  about  36  x  72  in.  bed  between  housings,  have  been 
received  from  the  Niedringhouse  Metalware  Corporation. 
Goodfellow  and   Natural   Bridge  Avenues,   St.   Louis. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Nov.  27. 
"lyTACHINE  tool  sales  are  well  up  to  expectations 
■^'■'-  and  inquiries  indicate  a  brisk  demand  for 
equipment  with  the  coming  of  the  new  year.  No- 
vember business  compares  very  favorably  with 
that  of  the  previous  month.  Automobile  manufac- 
turers are  entering  the  market  and  are  sending  out 
inquiries  for  equipment  for  additions  which  are 
now  under  way.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada 
will  require  approximately  $75,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment for  a  machine  shop  at  Ford,  Ont.,  and  for  a 
new  assembling  plant  to  be  erected  on  Danforth 
Avenue.  Toronto.  The  Durant  Motor  Co.,  Leaside, 
will  require  considerable  equipment  for  an  addition 
now  under  way.  The  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Oshawa,  Ont.,  proposes  to  make  improvements  and 
extensions  to  its  various  plants  there  and  will  re- 
quire considerable  equipment. 

Both  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  buying  in  a  small 
way  for  replacement  purposes  for  various  car  shops, 
and  in  addition  to  present  requirements  builders 
look  for  more  extensive  orders  from  this  source  for 
car  shops  and  repair  plants  to  be  erected  in  western 
Canada.  Makers  of  electrical  equipment  report 
,        good  orders  being   booked   and   others   in   prospect. 

The  plant  of  the  Stephen  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Prince  William 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of 
$100,000   to  building  and   equipment. 

The  Thompson  Motor  Supplies,  Ltd..  415  Queen  Street 
West.  Toronto,  proposes  to  erect  a  factory  at  Acton,  Ont.,  to 
cost  $15,000. 

James  Stutt  &.  Sons,  West  Flamboro.  Ont.,  are  contemplat- 
ing erecting  a  lumber  mill  at  Dundas,  Ont.,  and  are  inter- 
ested in  equipment. 

The  Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co.,  Goderich.  Ont.,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  grain  elevator  to  cost  $250,000. 

The  Electropax  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Dennis,  Ont.,  whose  plant 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $100,000,  will 
rebuild  and  will  require  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

Bids  will  be  called  at  an  early  date  for  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  a  grain  elevator  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont..  to  cost 
$300,000  for  Parrish  &  Heimbecker,  Ltd.,  614  Grain  Ex- 
change, Winnipeg. 

The  MacDonald  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  145  Spadina  Avenue, 
Toronto.  Ont.,  manufacturers  of  paper  cartons,  etc..  has 
awarded  the  general  contr.ict  to  Hugh  Walker,  230  Langley 
Avenue,  Toronto,  for  a  factory  to  cost  $150,000.  H.  H.  Bab- 
cock,  277  Sackville  Street,  is  architect. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel   Markets"   and    "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Irou  and  Soft   Steel  Bam  and  Sliapex 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price   3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price 4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price 3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  ^4  in.  and  larger,  base   . 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  %  in.,  base 3.04c. 

Merchant  Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  >4  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger  4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel  4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base   price    15.00c. 

Extra   cast  steel    18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel  23.00c. 

Tank    PlateM— Steel 

%,   in.  and  heavier   3.14c. 

Sheet* 

Blue  Annealed  „     ^ . 

Per  Ld. 

No.  10  4.19c. 

No.  12  4.24c. 

No.  14  4.29c. 

No.  16  4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 


Nos.  18  to  20  . 
Nos.  22  and  24 

No.  26 

No.  28 


No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  „     ,  ^ 

Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.60e.  to  5.00c. 

No.  16   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  4.90c.  to  5.30c. 

Nos.  22  and  24  5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  27   5.35c.  to  5.7&C. 

No.  28   5.50c.  to  5.90c. 

No.  30  6.00c.  to  6.40c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Soft  Steel 

Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass, 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Lb. 

.  .  4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

.  .  4.35c.  to  4.75c. 

5.00c. 

..  4.40c.  to  4.80c. 

."i.OSc. 

.  .  4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

.      5.15c. 

..   4.75c.  to  5.15c. 

Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%  in.  Butt...   —50 

—42 

%  in.  Butt. . .  —11 

+  13 

%  in.  Butt...  — 55 

—44 

%  in.  Butt...   —17 

—  1 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —57 

—44 

1-1  Va   in.  Bott  —20 

2 

2% -6  in.  Lap.  —54 

—41 

2  in.  Lap    ...   —14 

+  9. 

%  in.  Lap  . . .   —50 

—26 

2V6-6  in.  Lap.  —18 

—  ? 

0-12  in.  Lap..   —46 

—25 

7-12  in.  Lap  .  .   —10 

-H  6 

steel  llVIre 

Basb  Price*   on  No.    9   Gage  and  Coarser   Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic 4.75e.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c 

Coppered  basic    5.40c.'  to  5.65c! 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer 6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


80  lb.. 

.$6.05 

$5.80 

90  lb.. 

.   6.15 

5.90 

100  lb.. 

.    6.25 

6.00 

IC. 

.   6.40 

6.15 

IX. 

.    7.40 

7.15 

IXX. 

.   8.40 

8.15 

IXXX. 

.   9.40 

9.15 

IXXXX10.40 

10.15 

Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tabe  and  Wire 

BASB    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19M!e.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire  20     c.  to  21     c. 

Brass  rod    17     c.  to  18     c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed 26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 25% c.  to  26     c. 

Copper  Sheets 

Sheet  copper,   hot   rolled,   24   oz.,   22c.   to   23c.   per 
lb.   base. 

Cold  rolled,   14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.   advance  over 
hot    rolled. 

Tin    Platen 

Bright    Tin  Coke— 14-20 

„      ,  „      .  Primes    Wasters 

Grade         Grade 

"AAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

14x20       14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..    11.50  10.00 

IXX..    13.00  11.25 

IXXX..    14.25  12.50 

IXXXX..    16.00  14.00 

Terne  Plates 

8-lb.    coating.    14    x    20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC   7.25 

IX   7.50 

Fire  door  stock 9.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig    39c. 

Bar 45c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake   ingot   15 %c. 

Electrolytic   15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zlno 

Western   spelter    8?4c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10',4c.  open  10%c. 

I^ead  and  Solder* 

American  pig  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 27%c. 

No.   1   solder ; 26c. 

Refined    .solder 23%c. 


•Regular    extras    for    lighter    gage 


•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bahliitt   Metal 

Best  grade,   per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antinionr 

Asiatic   7%c.  to  8»^c. 

Alumlnniu 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb. ...25c.  to  27c. 
Old    MetalK 

Business  is  fair  and  the  market  is  steady.    Dealers' 
buying  prices  are  as  follows : 

C-nts 
]•,:■!■  I.b. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   U.OO 

Copper,  heavy  wire    11 .50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.50 

Brass,  heavy 6.50 

Brass,  light 5.50 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  7.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    5.75 

Lead,  tea    4.50 

Zinc     4.50 
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Polish  Machinery  Industry  Shows  Revival 

An  American  Observer  Finds  Signs   of  Progress — Some 

Contrasts  Between  Conditions  To-day  and  in 

1909 — Prospects  for  Export  Trade 


BY   CAPTAIN   GODFREY   L.   CARDEN 


COMING  out  of  Rus- 
sia a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  stopped  off  at 
Warsaw  to  visit  again 
those  machinery  works 
with  which  I  had  been 
familiar  before  the  war. 
Immediately  I  was  im- 
pressed on  arrival  with 
the  clean-up  of  the  streets 
and  the  excellent  up-keep 

of  both  public  and  private  buildings.  It  was  a  new 
Warsaw,  a  very  different  city  from  what  I  had  known 
in  1909  when  the  Russians  were  in  control. 


Readers  of  THE  Iron  Age  will  recall  Captain  Car- 
den's  previous  contributions  to  its  colu7nns  dealing  tvith 
the  machine  tool  industry  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  other  European  countries,  also  his  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  pre-ioar  years  tvhen 
he  went  to  Europe  as  its  special  agent  to  investigate 
machine  tool  developments.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  from  Rtissia,  some  weeks  ago.  Captain  Garden 
re-visited  Geriminy  and  in  later  articles  lie  will  give 
our  readers  the  results  of  his  observations  there. 


The    Germans,     I     was 
told,  had   allotted  to   each 
house  concierge  the  clean- 
ing  to   the   middle  of   the 
street    of   all    roadway 
fronting     h  i  s    immediate 
premises.     With   two  con- 
cierges   working    opposite 
there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion as  to  that  particular 
portion  of  the  street  being 
kept  clean.     Whether  it  was  the  Germans  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  first  cleaning  up  Warsaw,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Polish  capital  is  to-day  as  clean 


.-Vg:ri^.ultural    Macliineiy   Works  at   Sosnowiec,   Southwest   of  Warsaw.    Poland 
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as  most  German  cities  were  before  the   war,  and   far 
cleaner  than  many  German  cities  of  to-day. 

In  1909  I  had  occasion  as  special  agent  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  report  on  the  Warsaw  shops 
of  Gerlach  &  Pulst;  Bormann,  Szwede  &  Co.;  Rohn, 
Zielinski  &  Co.  and  K.  Rudzki  &  Co.  The  first  named 
was  a  prominent  machine  tool  works.  It  was  compara- 
tively new  when  I  vi.sited  it  in  1909,  but  before  the  war 
came  it  had  made  rapid  progress,  and  its  prospects  for 
the  future  were  unusually  good.  The  German  drive 
into  Poland  forced  the  Russians  back  and  as  the  latter 
retreated  they  swept  the  works  clean  of  everything. 
Nothing,  I  am  informed,  was  left.  The  plant  has  never 
been  restored. 

Typical  Machinery  Plants 

Both  Rohn,  Zielinski  &  Co.  and  Bormann,  Szwede  & 
Co.  are  in  full  swing.  They  are  typical  of  the  Polish 
machinery  industry  and  for  that  reason  I  paid  especial 
attention  to  them.  In  1909  Bormann,  Szwede  &  Co. 
employed  as  high  as  1000  men.  To-day  the  number  is 
450.  As  in  previous  years,  this  establishment  turns 
out  steam  engines  and  engine  fittings,  boilers,  pumps, 
blowers  and  a  general  line  of  equipment  for  sugar  re- 
fineries and  distilleries.  A  standard  type  of  steam  en- 
gine is  built  for  sugar  works,  and  the  firm  undertakes 
to  construct  complete  installations  for  refineries  and 
distilleries.  The  works  originated  as  far  back  as  1808, 
but  the  present  firm  name  dates  from  1875.  In  1909, 
when  I  went  over  the  shops,  it  was  with  Director 
Maurycy  Bormann.  This  last  visit  it  was  with  his  son, 
a  man  of  the  same  charming  personality  as  the  father. 
It  is  the  son  who  is  now  the  active  head  of  the  business. 

Competent  Mechanics  Scarce 

The  works  comprise  a  general  machine  shop,  copper 
smithy,  foundry  and  repair  shop.  Sugar  machinery, 
copper  piping  and  boiler  construction  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  orders  which  I  observed  in  hand.  Mr.  Bormann 
spoke  in  optimistic  terms  of  the  prospects  ahead.  They 
had  all  the  work  they  could  do  for  the  present;  more, 
in  fact,  and  the  greatest  trouble  was  to  secure  com- 
petent mechanics.  There  was  a  decided  tendency  among 
Polish  workmen  to  go  to  France  because  of  the  higher 
tvages  now  being  paid  there. 

All  raw  material  used  in  his  shops,  Mr.  Bormann 
said,  came  from  Polish  territory.  This  is  something 
which  was  not  possible  before  the  war.  Poland,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  has  gained  important  mineral  terri- 
tory which  during  the  war  belonged  to  enemy  states. 

For  the  present  the  orders  coming  in  are  for  the 
most  part  from  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  and  home 
territory.  Before  the  war  a  very  considerable  business 
was  carried  on  in  southeastern  Russia  in  sugar  machin- 
ery and  it  was  hoped  that  the  opportunity  would  present 
itself  to  open  up  business  again  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Bormann  was  of  opinion  that  the  dread  of 
socialistic  ideas  for  Poland  had  passed  by.  The  Polish 
workman,  he  declared,  had  got  beyond  that  stage  and 
was  now  to  a  grreat  extent  immune. 

On  all  sides  at  the  Bormann,  Szwede  plant  there  was 
evident  a  gratifying  snap  and  vim,  and  the  sentiment 
was  expressed  to  me  that  in  due  course,  unless  the  un- 
expected happens,  the  Polish  machinery  industries  will 
come  back  into  their  own. 

Rohn,  Zielinski  &  Co.  Works 

At  the  Rohn,  Zielinski  &  Co.  plant  I  went  about  with 
Mr.  Ligarzewski,  engineer  over  the  technical  depart- 
ment. This  plant  is  now  employing  about  300  men, 
practically  the  same  number  as  in  pre-war  days.  Now 
as  in  former  years,  these  shops  are  turning  out  air  and 
circulating  pumps  of  the  Worthington  type  and  a  line 
of  radiators.  Many  of  the  pumps  in  former  Russian 
warships  came  from  these  Warsaw  shops.  The  Ameri- 
can Worthington  pump  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 


most  serious  competitor  the  Warsaw  shops  had  to  meet, 
even  more  so  than  was  Gardner  of  England,  or  Schwabe 
of  Erfurt,  Germany.  Prior  to  the  war  Warsaw  was 
Russian  territory  and  Russian  duty  was  exacted,  but 
according  to  the  Warsaw  viewpoint  Worthington  pumps 
from  the  United  States  had  an  advantage  in  sea  freight 
over  continental  freight  rates  into  Russia,  and  further- 
more, owing  to  the  comparatively  light  weight  of  the 
Worthington  pump,  the  duty  collected  was  relatively 
small. 

Practically  all  raw  material  required  by  the  Rohn, 
Zielinski  shops  is  obtainable  in  Polish  territory,  although 
I  believe  it  is  still  the  practice  to  draw  on  outside 
sources  for  lubricators  and  for  sleeves  to  cover  that 
portion  of  the  pistons  exposed  between  the  cylinders 
of  high-pressure  pumps. 

Turning  Out  Machine  Tools 

I  noted  with  considerable  interest  that  the  Rohn, 
Zielinski  shops  are  attempting  to  meet  some  of  the 
Polish  machine  tool  demand  by  undertaking  on  their 
part  to  turn  out  engine  lathes,  planers  and  slotters.  Four 
sizes  of  lathes  are  made,  one  size  planer,  and  a  Loewe 
type  slotter. 

Practically  all  the  tools  in  the  shop  are  of  a  pre- 
war age,  and  a  lot  of  new  equipment  is  demanded,  but 
for  all  that  this  plant  is  going  ahead  and  doing  things, 
and  even  figuring  on  export  just  as  soon,  it  was  said, 
as  it  is  possible  to  increase  capital  to  a  point  which 
will  permit  of  putting  in  new  tools.  The  Slavic  border 
states  which  were  foi-merly  Russian  territory  are  re- 
garded as  a  natural  export  field  for  their  outputs. 

When  one  considers  that  this  plant  passed  succes- 
sively from  Russian  to  German  and  then  back  to  Rus- 
sian hands,  and  finally  into  Polish  hands,  and  that  both 
Russians  and  Germans  undertook  to  carry  off  what  they 
could;  it  is  a  wonder  that  there  is  anything  left  of  the 
shops.  However,  the  plant  is  there  to-day  and  running, 
and  the  spirit  shown  is  fine. 

The  Rohn,  Zielinski  works  have  branches  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  and  before  the  war  they  had  also  a 
branch  in  Moscow. 

The  Rudzki  shops  are  as  formerly  representative  of 
that  class  of  works  in  Poland  which  engage  in  a  general 
line  of  machinery.  The  plant  comprises  shops  both 
within  the  city  limits  of  Warsaw  and  at  Nowominsk. 
These  works  undertake  bridge  construction,  railroad 
frogs,  complete  water  works  for  railroads  and  towns, 
and  complete  arrangements  for  gas  works,  heavy  sluice 
valves  and  street  hydrants.  The  railroad  frog  part  of 
the  business  has  always  been  an  important  feature  of 
these  shops. 

Revival   in   Metal  Working   Lines 

The  consensus  of  opinion  obtained  in  my  talks  among 
the  machinery  men  was  that  there  was  a  considerable 
revival  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
which  at  one  time  had  practically  reached  the  vanishing 
point.  At  least  two  new  plants  are  recorded  since  the 
cessation  of  the  war,  for  machinery  and  locomotive 
building. 

What  has  been  accomplished  so  far  has  been  in  the 
face  of  heavy  handicaps,  especially  so  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  Germans  carried  away  all  available  raw 
material  and  machinery  from  the  industrial  districts 
of  Russian  Poland.  To  re-establish  the  factories  meant 
the  securing  of  new  equipment.  I  observed  in  this 
connection  considerable  machine  tool  installations 
secured  under  the  reparation  terms,  the  tools  being 
transferred  to  Poland  from  Austrian  shops. 

Following  the  termination  of  the  last  war  with  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  the  economic  improve- 
ment in  Poland  has  been  a  steady  one.  The  railroad 
equipment  replenished  by  rolling  stock  under  the  repara- 
tion terms  from  Germany  has  clarified  the  situation  very 
much.     The   Polish   railroad    gage  now  corresponds  to 
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the  Standard  European  gage.     This  standard  gage  ex- 
tend right  up  to  Stolpse  on  the  Russian  frontier. 
Textiles  the  Chief  Industry 
While    the   metal   and   machinery   industry   is   im- 
portant, it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  before  the  war 
63  per  cent  of  all  industrial  workmen  were  employed 
in  the  textile  factories.     The  normal  pre-war  annual 
production  in  textiles,  of  which  60  per  cent  was  cotton 
Koods    totaled  ?200,000,000.     At  Lodz  alone  there  were 
employed    before    the    war   more    than    100,000   textile 

''°  Thr'polish   textile  mills   were  largely   owned   and 
managed  by  Poles.    During  the  war  these  mills  suffered. 


a   Sosnowiec  Works 
Copper  and  brass  parts  were  taken,  also  electric  motoi^ 
S    to  as  equipment  is  concerned  these  mills  are  now   n 
Shane  to  run  on  about  a  65  per  cent  pre-wai   basis. 
The   closing   of   the    Russian   market   makes   a   serious 
Sualn  f?r  these  mills,  until  some  --"^-ent      n 
be  made  whereby  they  again  can  serve  R'^^s^^'l  f  \ 
tor^    At  the  present  time  the  Polish  textile  mills  aie 
turning  out  about  40  per  cent  of  pre-war  outputs. 

The  spirit  in  Poland  to-day  is  remarkably  good^ 
There  always  existed  the  elements  for  a  strong  national 
sentiment.  Those  elements  have  since  crystallized  and 
Poland  to-day  presents  possibilities  <>*  ™-Jf,  ^  " 
acter  The  industrial  future  just  now  depends  largelj 
on  the  stability  of  the  present  Government. 


Exhibition    at    First   Exposition    at    Lwow    of    Jan   WitwicUi,    of    Kan.,enna 
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FACING  AND  CENTERING  MACHINE 

Double-End  Semi-Automatic  Production  Unit  for 
Railroad  Axles  and  Drive  Shafts 

Automatic  features  are  an  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  double-end  semi-automatic  facing  and  cen- 
tering machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. The  equipment  illustrated  was  originally  de- 
veloped by  the  Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  mining 
machinery,  Chicago,  for  use  in  connection  with  a  stand- 
ard shop  operation  for  which,  it  is  said,  there  was  not 
available  a  machine  to  do  the  work  on  a  production  basis. 

The  machine  in  different  sizes  can  be  used  for  not 
only  large  work,  such  as  railroad  axles,  but  also  for 
properly  preparing  armature  shafts,  gear  shafts  and 
similar    work,    for    g.ihi..nn..iir    tnrnin.'    (incralions    on 


The  advantages  of  the  machine  from  a  production 
standpoint,  may  be  noted  perhaps  from  an  outline  of 
the  set-up  and  sequence  of  operations.  In  setting-up 
for  the  job  the  first  step  is  to  adjust  positions  of  the 
heads  by  power  traverse  and  hand  wheel,  so  that  the 
cutting-off  tools  are  spaced  apart  correctly  for  the 
length  of  the  shaft  to  be  cut.  The  stop  on  the  front  of 
the  machine  is  then  set  against  the  head  and  the  latter 
moved  Vs-in.  away  from  the  stop.  The  power  release 
clamp  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  head  is  then  set. 
Finally  the  heads  are  separated  to  a  distance  sufficient 
to  permit  the  work  to  be  dropped  between  and  the  power 
releasing  clamp  on  the  right-hand  side  of  head  is  set. 

The  sequence  of  operations  is  as  follows:  Place  the 
work  on  the  V-rests  between  the  heads,  throw  power- 
traverse  lever  for  the  heads;  when  head  traverse  throws 
out,  turn  the  handwheel  the  remaining  distance  %-in. 
against  the  stop.     Then  tighten  the  universal  chucks; 
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lathes  having  multiple  stops.  For  the  latter  class  of 
work  a  uniform  distance  between  bottoms  of  center 
holes  is  very  essential  and  the  machine  illustrated  is 
intended  to  take  care  of  this  requirement,  and  also  to 
cut  off  and  face  the  shaft  itself  to  proper  length  at  the 
same  setting. 

The  heads  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  separ- 
ated to  permit  dropping  the  work  in  place  between 
them,  instead  of  putting  it  through  one  of  them.  Tra- 
verse of  the  heads  in  either  direction  is  by  power,  and 
an  automatic  stop  is  provided  for'  either  direction. 
The  cutting-oflf  tools  have  a  power  cross  feed  with  an 
automatic  stop  and  automatic  reverse,  with  stop.  The 
centering  spindles  are  operated  automatically  as  a  part 
of  the  cycle  of  the  cutting-off  tools.  The  centering 
tools  automatically  traverse  into  position  and  feed  into 
the  work  as  the  cutting-off  tools  are  withdrawing;  the 
centering  tools  have  automatic  stop  when  the  proper 
depth  is  reached,  and  automatic  reverse  and  stop. 

Because  of  the  automatic  features  mentioned  one 
man  can  operate  several  machines,  the  number  depend- 
ing upon  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  machining. 
Other  features  include  t^uick-acting  universal  chucks, 
quick-setting  gage  for  drill  spindles,  quick-acting  V- 
rest.-i  for  adjusting  heavy  work,  and  a  quick-change  feed 
mechanism  which  provides  four  changes  of  feed. 


pull  the  clutch  handle,  starting  the  work  to  revolve; 
and  pull  out  the  power  feed  knob  of  both  heads.  The 
cutting-off  and  centering  tools  then  automatically  per- 
form their  functions,  return  to  the  predetermined  posi- 
tion and  stop.  The  machine  is  then  stopped  by  pushing 
the  clutch  handle,  the  chucks  are  opened  and  the 
power  traverse  lever  thrown  in  reverse,  whereupon  the 
heads  traverse  apart  to  the  automatic  stops,  and  the 
operator  removes  the  work. 

Some  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  machine 
are:  swing  over  the  ways,  19  in.;  swing  over  the  tool 
slide,  7  in.;  and  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  chuck,  7  in. 
The  maximum  di.-;tanco,  heads  apart  is  o'/^  ft.;  the 
maximum  di.stanco  between  cutting  tools,  heads  apart, 
7  ft.  8  in.  and  the  minimum  distance  between  cutting 
tools,  heads  together,  2  ft.  2  in.  The  shortest  piece  that 
can  be  faced  and  centered,  u.-;ing  double  chucks  is  13% 
in.  The  length  of  the  bed  is  10  ft.  8»4  in.  and  the 
width  of  the  shears,  center  of  Vee,  is  13%  in.  The  floor 
space  occupied  by  the  machine  is  approximately  3x16 
ft.  A  variable  speed,  10  hp.  250  to  1000  r.p.m.  motor 
is  used. 

On  a  drive  shaft  21%  in.  long  and  2%  in.  in 
diameter,  the  time  claimed  for  facing  and  centering  is 
4  min.  On  an  axle  60  in.  long  and  5%  in.  in  diameter 
the  time  claimed  is  15  min.,  from  floor  to  floor. 


Efficiency  of  Electric  Power  Supply* 

Improvement   Depends   Upon   Making   the   Best   Use    of 

Existing  Facilities  and  Choosing  Carefully  the 

Source  of  Power 

BY  CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ+ 


POWER  production  is  an  industrial  operation,  just 
like  the  making  of  steel  rails  or  of  furniture,  or 
the  running  of  a  railroad  or  a  hotel.  The  high 
eflRciency  of  modern  industrialism  is  essentially  due  to 
the  subdivision  of  industrial  operation  so  that  every 
industrial  operation  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  plant 
by  a  separate  organization  such  as  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum possible  economy  for  each  particular  operation, 
whether  the  making  of  steel  rails  or  the  running  of  a 
hotel.**  However,  the  plant  and  organization  most 
efficient  for  one  industrial  operation,  such  as  the  malung 
of  structural  steel  or  the  running  of  a  railroad,  cannot 
be  most  efficient  for  another  and  entirely  different  oper- 
ation, such  as  the  production  of  the  power  w-hich  is 
needed  as  raw  material  in  the  principal  industrial  opera- 
tion. Thus  best  economy  requires  the  separation  of 
power  production  from  the  industry  served  by  it. 

This  was  not  possible  so  long  as  there  were  no 
means  of  transporting  or  transmitting  and  distributing 
the  power.  It  became  possible  by  the  development  of 
electrical  engineering,  and  thereby  a  new  industry  has 
been  developed,  the  industry  of  electric  power  produc- 
tion, transmission  and  distribution,  co-ordinate  with  the 
older  industries,  such  as  those  of  making  steel  rails  or 
running  a  railroad.  This  made  it  possible  to  segregate 
the  power  production  from  the  industry  using  the  power 
as  raw  material,  and  thereby  to  secure  maximum  econ- 
omy in  both. 

Increasingly  since  then  industrial  electric  power 
supply  from  a  general  electrical  power  system  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  local  industrial  steam  or  electric 
power  generating  plant,  and  that  not  merely  where  a 
small  or  moderate  amount  of  power  is  involved,  but 
even  with  such  large  powers  as  the  operation  of  a 
metropolitan  rapid  transit  system  or  trunk  line  rail- 
way electrification. 

With  this  the  efficiency  of  the  electric  power  industry 
has  become  of  importance  to  all  industries,  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

An  important  factor  in  industrial  economy  is  the 
cheapness  of  the  raw  material.  The  principal  raw 
material  of  the  electric  power  industry  is  energy; 
hydraulic  energy,  of  the  water  powers,  and  fuel  energy 
of  coal,  gas,  oil,  etc.  Thus  the  development  of  the 
country's  water  power  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
corporation  exploiting  the  water  power,  but  to  all  in- 
dustries and  the  public  at  large. 

The  raw  material  of  an  industry  is  cheapest  when 
it  can  be  secured  as  the  by-product  of  another  industry, 
though  generally  it  is  not  safe  for  an  industry  to 
entirely  depend  on  a  by-product  as  a  source  of  raw 
material,  due  to  its  limitations.  Energy,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  electric  power  industry,  is  a  by-product 
of  many  other  industries,  for  instance,  the  steel  indus- 
tries, in  the  blast  furnace  gases,  etc. 

Thus  we  get  the  general  conclusions: 

1. — Power  production  has  become  a  separate  indus- 
try. 

2 — It  is  more  economical  for  an  industry  to  secure 
power  from  the  electric  power  industry  than  to  produce 
its  own  power. 

3. — Economy  requires  that  by-product  power  of  an 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  sixteenth  an- 
nual convention,  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  Cleveland. 

tChief  consulting  engineer.  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  T. 

••This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  separate  cor- 
poration but  often,  and  increasingly  so,  a  number  of 
industrial  operations  are  controlled  bv  the  same  cor- 
poration, but  then  best  economy  usually  leads  to  sepa- 
rate technical  and  administrative  organizations  for 
each  industrial  operation. 


industry  be  not  wasted,  even  partly,  but  be  used  to  its 
fullest  extent  as  raw  material  for  power. 

Electric  Energy  Cannot  Be  Stored 

It  is  characteristic  of  electric  energy  that  it  cannot 
be  economically  stored  (in  the  quantities  and  under  the 
conditions  considered  here).  Therefore  it  must  be  used 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  produced.  Thus,  if  the  load 
is  not  constant,  the  station  cannot  be  full  loaded  all  the 
time,  and  the  more  the  load  varies,  the  less  is  the  station 
output  compared  with  the  output  which  the  station  could 
give  at  uniform  load,  and  the  higher  therefore  the  cost 
of  power.  This  makes  the  cost  of  electric  power  de- 
pendent on  the  load  curve,  that  is,  the  variation  of  the 
load  throughout  the  day  and  throughout  the  year,  and 
on  the  load  factor,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  total  (daily 
or  annual)   load  on  the  station,  to  its  capacity. 

With  a  daily  load  curve  as  given  by  Fig.  1  (winter 
lighting  load),  of  load  factor  0.33,  the  station  gives 
only  33  per  cent  of  the  output  which  it  could  give  if 
continuously  carrying  its  maximum  load.  With  an 
annual  load  distribution  as  given  by  Fig.  2,  the  load 
exceeds  150,000  kw.  for  8  hr.  only.  The  additional  appa- 
ratus required  to  take  care  of  these  additional  30,000 
kw.  of  annual  peak  load  makes  the  power  during  the 
8  hr.  of  the  peak  cost  more  than  $1  per  kwhr.,  while  the 
average  cost  throughout  the  year  may  be  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  per  kwhr. 

With  the  station  load  curve  Fig.  2,  an  additional 
amount  of  kwhr.  larger  than  the  total  kwhr.  now  sold 
by  the  station  could  be  supplied  without  any  additional 
investment,  if  limited  to  the  off-peak  period,  and  the 
only  additional  cost  due  to  this  amount  of  off-peak 
energy  would  be  that  of  fuel  and  some  attendance,  etc. 
And  as  the  fixed  cost  usually  is  the  major — and  with 
water  power  almost  the  entire — cost  of  the  power,  the 
cost  of  off-peak  power  therefore  should  be  lower  still 
than  that  of  continuous  power,  while  that  of  peak  power 
is  much  higher.  Ofl?-peak  power  is  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  by-product,  in  many  respects;  its  cost  is 
low,  but  if  developed  beyond  the  limit,  it  ceases  to  be 
off-peak  power  and  becomes  peak  power. 

The  size  of  the  generating,  transmitting,  converting 
and  distributing  plant,  and  practically  every  other  ele- 
ment entering  into  the  cost  of  electric  power,  except 
fuel  and  size  of  prime  mover,  are  determined  by  the 
kva.  delivered  by  the  station,  while  the  power  is  meas- 
ured by  the  kw.  The  cost  of  power  per  kw.  thus 
essentially  depends  on  the  ratio  of  kw.  to  kva.,  that  is, 
the  power  factor  of  the  load. 

Thus  the  lower  the  power  factor  the  higher  the  cost, 
and  the  higher  therefore  should  be  the  price  of  the 
power.  For  instance,  if  the  total  cost  of  power,  exclu- 
sive of  fuel,  and  the  fixed  charges  due  to  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  generating  plant,  constituted  the  fraction 
q  of  the  cost  of  power,  at  power  factor  p,  Q  kw.  would 

Q  Q 

represent  —  kva.  apparent  power,  thus   ( Q)  kw. 

P  .  P  , 

additional  generator  and  line  capacity,  costing  as  much 

Q 

as  q   ( —  —  Q)   additional  kw.  of  power,  and  the  cost 
P 

Q 

of  power  at  power  factor  p  thus  would  be  Q  +  q(- Q) 

P 
Q 
=  (1  —  q  -\ )  Q,  that  is,  would  be  increased  by  the 

P 
<J 

factor  1  -| (1  —  p). 

P 
Thus,  considering  as  standard  the  cost  of  power  at 
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unity  power  factor  and  continuous  load,  the  cost  in- 
creases with  increasing  power  factor,  and  it  increases 
with  increasing  fluctuation  of  load,  that  is,  with  in- 
creasing ratio  of  maximum  to  average  load  or,  as 
explained,  with  maximum  demand  factor,  as  seen  above. 
This  really  is  not  strictly  true,  but  it  depends  upon 
whether  the  maximum  demand  overlaps  with  the  station 
peak  or  not. 

Methods  of  Power  Supply 

There   are    three   ways    of   supplying   power   to   an 
industry: 

First  is  the  isolated  local  plant  without  connection 
with  any  electric  power  system.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  arrangement  have  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding.  Where  considerable  energy  is  avail- 
able as  a  by-product  of  the  industry,  the  cost  of  power 
from  a  local  isolated  plant  may  figure  lower  than  power 
can  possibly  be  bought  from  the  central  station.  This, 
however,  may  have  little  moaning,  as  it  depends  on  the 
value  assumed  for  the  by-product  energy  used  as  fuel 
by  the  local  plant.  If  the  by-product  energy  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  total  power  demands  of  the  industry, 


A.M.  P.M. 

Fig.   1.     Winter  Lighting  Load   of  a   Central   Power  Station 

additional  fuel  has  to  be  used;  where  there  is  more  by- 
product energy  than  required  to  produce  the  power,  the 
surplus  may  be  wasted,  or  an  attempt  made  to  find 
some  other  use  for  it.  Or  it  may  also  be  converted  into 
electric  power  and  some  of  the  electric  power  sold.  Or 
some  industrial  uses  for  the  surplus  electric  power  may 
be  developed,  such  as  electric  smelting  or  refining.  The 
latter  probably  is  the  most  economical  arrangement. 

Secondly,  the  electric  power  required  by  the  industry 
may  all  be  bought  from  an  electric  power  system,  and 
no  local  plant  operated.  This  is  most  convenient,  but 
depends  on  the  rates  which  can  be  secured  from  the  elec- 
tric power  company.  In  general,  the  power  would  be 
bought  in  bulk  under  a  rate  based  on  maximum  demand 
and  on  power  factor.  It  would  therefore  be  economi- 
cally desirable  to  arrange  the  industrial  operation  so 
as  to  have  as  nearly  uniform  power  consumption  as 
possible,  without  large  peaks  of  power  consumption,  so 
as  to  have  the  maximum  demand  exceed  the  average 
demand  as  little  as  possible,  and  thereby  get  the  best 
rates.  For  power,  synchronous  motors  would  be  used 
as  far  as  possible,  and  operated  over-excited  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  lagging  currents  of  induction 
motors. 

Power  factor  corrective  devices,  such  as  synchronous 
condensers,  may  be  installed  in  the  substation.  The 
substation  with  its  transforming,  regulating,  power 
factor  controlling  devices,  etc.,  may  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  power  company,  or  by  the  industrial  cor- 
poration, or  it  may  be  owned  by  the  one  and  operated 
by  the  other.  The  power  may  be  metered  on  the  pri- 
mary side  of  the  substation  or  on  the  secondary  side. 
The  general  economic  principle,  I  believe,  should  be  that 
everything  pertaining   to  power   generation,  transmis- 


sion, transformation,  control,  etc.,  should  be  operated 
and  preferably  also  owned  by  the  power  supply  com- 
pany, as  being  a  legitimate  part  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry; while  everything  pertaining  to  the  application 
of  the  power  to  the  specific  industry  served  by  the  sub- 
station should  be  operated  by  the  industrial  corporation. 
The  specific  arrangement  which  can  be  made  will,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  depend  on  the  financial  strength, 
on  the  progressiveness  of  the  management  and  the  far- 
sightedness of  the  engineering  staffs  of  the  two  com- 
panies. 

If  there  is  considerable  by-product  energy,  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  to  utilize  fully  this  available 
energy.  If  the  by-product  energy  is  wasted  entirely  by 
not  being  used,  or  wasted  intrinsically  by  being  put  to 
an  inferior  use,  for  heating  only,  instead  of  first  taking 
out  the  available  mechanical  power,  then  the  arrange- 
ment is  uneconomical,  even  if  financially  the  central 
station  power  supply  should  figure  out  an  advantage. 

Where  a  daily  or  annual  peak  is  a  factor  in  the  cost 
of  central  station  power  generation,  and  oflf-peak  power 
therefore  of  lower  cost  than  continuous  power,  lower 
rates  may  be  secured  if  the  plant  operation  can  be 
organized  so  as  to  disconnect  the  central  station  supply 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  day,  and  operate  on  local 
power  only.  Or  a  two-rate  metering  may  be  arranged, 
that  is,  a  lower  meter  rate  during  the  off-peak  period. 
This  would  allow  the  use  of  central  station  power  dur- 
ing peak  load,  if  so  required  by  the  industry,  but  put  a 
premium  on  avoiding  it  and  securing  the  lower  rate  of 
the  off-peak  power. 

A  third  way  of  operation  would  be  to  carry  constant 
load  on  the  local  station,  and  take  the  fluctuations  by 
the  central  station  service.  In  this  case  a  less  favora- 
ble price  for  central  station  power  would  result,  but 
the  local  station  would  work  at  best  economy.  With 
by-product  energy,  the  local  station  may  then  be  oper- 
ated at  such  output  as  to  consume  the  by-product 
energy  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  produced,  and  elimin- 
ate the  need  of  storage. 

Economy  in  Use  of  Power 

The  most  economical  arrangement  between  local 
station  and  central  station  power  supply  to  a  large 
extent  depends  on  local  conditions  of  power  demand  and 
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supply,  and  on  the  possibility  of  modifying  the  power 
demand  to  get  more  favorable  conditions,  and  is  deeply- 
involved  in  the  matter  of  rate  making.  While  the 
economic  principle  of  rate  making  is  to  arrange  the 
price  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  power,  as  depending 
on  quantity  and  quality  (such  as  load  factor  and  power 
factor,  peak  and  off-peak),  the  actual  rates  may  not 
quite  represent  this,  and  the  lowest  rate  may  not 
always  be  the  most  economical. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  operation  of  an  elec- 
tric power  system  [as  of  any  other]  is  to  get  as  much 
output  as  possible  out  of  the  most  economical  stations. 
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and  call  upon  the  less  economical  stations  only  after 
the  more  economical  ones  are  fully  loaded.  That  is,  in 
a  system  comprising  several  steam  stations,  during 
times  of  light  load  only  the  most  economical  stations 
would  be  kept  running,  and  with  increasing  load  less 
economical  stations  started,  so  that  the  least  efficient 
stations  (usually  the  small,  old  stations)  or  machines 
in  the  station  (for  what  applies  to  the  different  stations, 
equally  applies  to  the  different  machines  in  the  same 
stations)  may  be  operated  only  a  few  times  during  the 
year,  or  in  emergencies  due  to  accidents  to  some  of  the 
more  efficient  machinery. 

Where  hydraulic  stations  and  steam  stations  operate 
in  the  same  system,  the  hydraulic  stations  would  be 
opei'ated  at  continuous  full  load,  and  the  variations  of 
the  load  taken  by  the  steam  stations,  since  the  efficiency 
of  power  production  of  the  hydraulic  station  decreases 
with  decreasing  load  much  faster  than  that  of  a  steam 
station,  as  in  the  hydraulic  station  practically  the  total 


cost  is  fixed  cost;  in  the  steam  station  a  part  of  it 
proportionate  cost.  Obviously,  if  there  is  water  stor- 
age, and  a  season  when  the  total  water  supply  is  less 
than  needed  to  operate  the  hydraulic  station  con- 
tinuously at  full  load,  it  would  be  most  economical  to 
shut  it  down  during  periods  of  light  load  on  the  system 
and  carry  full  load  during  the  peak  load  of  the  system. 
A  local  station  utilizing  by-product  energy  would 
have  to  some  extent  the  same  characteristic  as  a  hy- 
draulic station:  low  proportionate  cost  of  power,  due 
to  cheap  energy.  Compared  with  the  huge  main  station 
of  the  electric  power  system,  it  probably  will  be  less 
economical,  and  thereby  also  have  somewhat  the  char- 
acteristics of  secondary  stations.  The  former  would 
favor  continuous  full  load  operation,  the  latter  shut 
down  during  light  load  on  the  system,  and  the  most 
economical  method  of  operation  therefore  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  power  pro- 
duction under  different  circumstances. 


THE  SPEED  OF  THE  DOLLAR 


Siuall  Profits  Many  Times  Over  Make  Large  Totals 

in  the  Year 

BY  JOHN  J.  RALPH 

WHAT  was  last  year's  turn-over?  The  turn-over  of 
total  capital?  The  turn-over  of  live  capital?  For 
six  years,  in  metal  working  lines,  it  has  hardly  been 
necessary  to  ask  this.  This  year  it  will  be  because  the 
reward  is  not  so  easily  earned,  nor  is  it  limited  solely 
by  what  one's  conscience  allows  him  to  take! 

Each  turn-over  is  a  purchase.  If  your  purchases 
have  been  right  then  you  can  sell  and  re-purchase. 
Each  time  there  is  a  turn-over  there  should  be  a  profit. 
The  faster  the  turn-over,  the  bigger  the  trip  profit,  at 
the  same  price, 
because  the 
less  the  pro- 
portion  the 
dollar  carries 
each  time  for 
permanent  and 
long  time  pur- 
chase 1  o  a  d — 
another  name 
for  fixed  over- 
head. 

To  what 
extent  is  the 
idea  of  profit 
"Buy  low  and 
sell  high"? 
Does  it  appear 
that  one  must 
get  his  costs 
o  u  t  of  each 
thing  sold? 
Why?  Was  it 
felt  necessary 
to  get  no  more 
than    mere 


facturer  because,  as  a  merchant,  that  seemed  to  him 
the  path  of  most  successful  merchandizing.  Some  think 
that  because  of  the  manufacturing  he  is  entitled  to  a 
profit.  Not  at  all.  The  profit  is  the  result  of  his 
ability  as  a  merchandizer. 


Combined  Electric  Truck  and  Portable  Elevator.     Loads  may  be  placed  directly  on 

diays   or   in   freight  cars,   from   the   ground.      Other   uses    include  placing   of    heavy 

dies  in   punch  presses  and  transporting-  them  to  and  from  the  store  room 


costs  for  the  past  six  years? 

Has  each  one  looked  to  see  what  purchases  he  can 
make  that  will  speed  the  dollar  on  the  round  trip?  Is 
there  an  ingredient  finer  than  that  now  used  which  will 
improve  the  product  and  speed  the  dollar  gait,  so  that 
even  if  it  does  not  bring  in  so  much  each  trip  it  can 
travel  oftener  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  brought 
back  a  sizable  total? 

The  retailer  is  learning  that  lesson,  poorly  and 
slowly,  to  be  sure.  The  jobber  is  doing  better.  Their 
magazines  are  full  of  the  story.  But  has  the  manu- 
facturer learned  it?  His  literature  is  full  of  scientific 
management — technical  processes — efficiency  engineer- 
ing, but  to  the  merchant  has  been  left  the  slogan,  "Cut 
your  losses,  take  your  profits,  and  repeat." 

The  manufacturer  is,  first  of  all,  a  merchant.  As 
such  it  is  his  business  to  make  a  profit,  and  to  make 
this  profit  on  his  ability  as  a  merchant.     He  is  a  manu- 


Electric  Truck  and  Portable  Elevator 

The  Baker  R  &  L  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  added  to  its 
line  of  industrial  trucks  and  tractors  the  combined  elec- 
tric truck  and  portable  elevator,  designated  as  the  Hy- 
Lift,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  de- 
signed to  carry  material  and  also  to  raise  it,  placing 
the  loads  directly  on  drays  or  in  freight  cars  from  the 
ground,  tiering  packages  and  unloading  into  the  upper 
tiers  of  bins.  Other  uses  include  the  placing  of  heavy 
dies  in  punch  presses  and  carrying  them  to  and  from 
the  storeroom.  Closed  automobile  bodies  may  be  loaded 
into  box  cars  in  two  tiers,  and  for  this  use  the  truck 
has  been  fitted  with  a  turn-table  arrangement  intended 
to  permit  putting  the  body  directly  into  place  without 
being  touched  by  hand. 

The  truck  is  rated  to  hoist  a  two-ton  load  from  the 

floor  to  a 
height  of  6  ft., 
a  cable  hoist 
being  em- 
ployed. The 
machine  con- 
sists of  an 
e  1  e  c  t  r  ically- 
driven  truck 
mounting  two 
vertical 
I-beam  m  e  m- 
bers  which  act 
as  a  track  for 
the  lifting  car- 
riage. The  lat- 
ter runs  on 
four  steel 
wheels  and 
carries    the 


load  platform  which  is  hinged  to  it.  The  hoist  is  of  the 
two-drum  type,  with  electric  motor  drive  through  a  40 
to  1  worm  reduction.  .\n  automatic  limit  switch  opens 
the  power  circuit  at  the  limits  of  travel  and  the  load  is 
held  in  position  by  means  of  a  solenoid  brake.  The  con- 
troller for  this  mechanism  is  conveniently  mounted  ad- 
jacent to  the  driver's  platform. 


The  Wisconsin  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  C.  D.  Smith, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  president,  has  announced  that  con- 
struction work  will  be  started  by  April  1  on  50  miles 
of  a  proposed  250-mile  steam  railroad  line,  standard 
gage,  single  track,  between  Madison  and  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.,  by  way  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  Manitowoc.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  ?2,600,000.  The  corporation  was 
organized  in  Wisconsin  in  1892  with  an  authorized  capi- 
talization of  $5,000,000. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP 


Engineer-Business  Type  the   Country's  Salvation, 
According  to  Dean  Kimball 

A  mind  capable  of  high  development  along  business 
and  financial  lines,  while  yet  retaining  in  its  background 
the  powerful  scientific  methods  of  attacking  problems 
which  have  made  modern  industry  possible,  is  the  great 
contribution  that  the  engineer  can  bring  to  the  problem 
of  universal  well-being,  said  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  dean 
of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  Cornell  University,  in 
his  presidential  address  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  New  York,  Dec.  4.  "The  one 
great  thing  we  are  all  seeking  is  justice;  but  there  is 
no  justice  where  there  is  no  knowledge,  and  the  engi- 
neer, again  using  this  term  in  its  widest  sense,  alone 
possesses  an  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  in- 
dustry." 

"No  one  would  presume  to  say  that  the  engineer 
alone  can  solve  the  industrial  riddle,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"but  it  is  clear  that  he  can  make  a  very  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution.  The  National  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  for  some  time  been  advocating  strongly  that 
engineering  students  be  taught  more  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  business  and  that  young  men  preparing  for  the 


field  of  business  and  commerce  be  instructed  in  some 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  engineering.  And  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  yet  develop  a  combination  of  these  two 
fields  that  will  produce  the  new  type  of  industrial 
leader.  But  whether  the  new  leadership  comes  from 
one  field  or  the  other,  or  from  a  combination  of  the  two, 
the  problem  of  universal  well-being  offers  a  challenge 
and  a  call  to  duty  that  the  engineer  may  not  refuse." 

Early  in  his  address  Professor  Kimball  emphasized 
that  wide  application  of  the  principles  of  mass  produc- 
tion has  been  made  possible  by  mass  financing,  the  work 
of  the  financier.  The  engineer,  in  turn,  is  now  develop- 
ing the  principles  of  mass  management,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  philosophy  of  management  are  already 
noteworthy.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "most  business  men 
would  be  surprised  to  know  to  what  a  large  extent  the 
methods  of  the  engineer  have  invaded  their  chosen  field, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  near  future  will 
see  the  engineering  type  of  manager  a  predominant 
figure  in  all  industrial  administration." 

All  first-class  engineering  colleges,  he  added,  now 
prescribe  more  or  less  economic  study  and  students  of 
engineering  recognize  this  study  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  mental  equipment. 

The  address  was  well  received,  Secretary  Rice  re- 
marking that  so  far  as  his  memory  went  it  was  the  first 
time  a  presidential  address  received  an  encore  as  evi- 
denced by  the  prolonged  applause. 


Cincinnati   Selected   for  Triple   Supply   Con- 
vention 

Advance  announcement  has  been  made  of  anothei- 
triple  convention  of  the  National  Supply  &  Machinery 
Dealers'  As.sociation,  the  Southern  Supply  &  Machinery 
Dealers  Association  and  the  American  Supply  &  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturei-s  Association,  to  be  iield  in  Cin- 
cinnati, May  17,  18  and  19,  1923,  with  headquarters 
for  all  three  Associations  at  the  Hotel  Sinton. 


Employtnent  in  Cleveland 

Employment  of  labor  in  Cleveland  during  November 
increased  1.9  per  cent  according  to  the  monthly  report 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  State- 
City  Employment  Bureau,  wnich  compiled  these  figures 
from  reports  of  100  companies  employing  500  or  more 
persons.  On  Nov.  30,  these  companies  employed  86,384 
persons  as  compared  with  84,794i  on  Oct.  31,  and  with 
61,423  during  July,  when  the  low  point  was' reached. 
Employees  of  iron  and  steel  plants  and  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  .steel  products  increased  3.2  per  cent  during 
the  month  and  there  was  a  gain  of  4.70  per  cent  in 
employment  in  plants  making  metal  products  other  than 
iron  and  steel.  The  seasonal  slump  in  the  automotive 
industry  resulted  in  a  decline  of  4  per  cent  in  employees 
in  plants  making  automobiles  and  automobile  parts. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

December 

American     Society     of     Itlechanioal      BuKineerii. 

Dec  4  to  8,  inclusive.  Annual  mectlnfj.  Engineer- 
ing Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
Now  York.     Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary. 

National  ExpoHltlon  of  Power  and  Mechanical 
BnclneerlnB.  Dec.  7  to  13.  inclusive.  Grand  Cen- 
tral  Palace. 

January 

American  EnirlneerInK  C'ouncli.  Jan.  11  and  12. 
Annual  meeting,  headquarters  of  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies.  24  Jackson  Place.  Wash- 
ington. U  W.  Wallace,  24  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington,  N.    W..   secretary. 


The  Charles  A.  Coffin  Foundation  Is  An- 
nounced 

President  Gerard  Swope,  General  Electric  Co., 
makes  the  following  announcement : 

"On  May  16,  1922,  Charles  A.  Coffin  in  his  78th  year 
retired  from  the  active  leadership  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  Mr.  Coffin  has  been  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electrical  industry  since  1882.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  inspiration  and  leader  for  30  years. 

"As  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Coffin's 
great  work,  not  only  for  the  General  Electric  Co.,  but 
also  for  the  entire  electrical  industry,  and  with  the 
desire  to  make  this  appreciation  as  enduring  and  con- 
structive as  Mr.  Coffin's  life  and  work  have  been,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company  created  on  his  retire- 
ment, and  now  desires  to  announce  the  Charles  A. 
Coffin  Foundation." 

The  income  from  a  $400,000  fund  set  aside  for  the 
foundation,  amounting  to  approximately  $20,000  a  year, 
will  be  available  for  encouraging  and  rewarding  serv- 
ice 'n  the  electrical  field  by  giving  prizes  to  its  em- 
ployees, recognition  to  lighting,  power,  and  railway  com- 
panies for  improvement  in  service  to  the  public,  and 
fellowships  to  graduate  students  and  funds  for  research 
work  in  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

The  foundation  will  be  administered  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  board,  which  committee  will  have 
power  to  change  the  conditions  of  the  distribution  of 
the  fund  and  the  amounts  for  each  particular  purpose. 


Charles  A.  Follett,  who  has  been  active  in  steel  cir- 
cles for  nearly  20  years,  during  eight  of  which  he  was 
identified  with  the  Phoenix  Tube  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  joined  interests  with  G.  M.  Wheeler,  formerly  for 
eight  years  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Newark  Tube  &  Metal  Works,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  or- 
ganize the  Lincoln  Steel  Co.,  with  offices  at  120  Liberty 
Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  also  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Phoeni.x  Tube  Co. 


Henry  Ford  is  carrying  on  diamond  drill  exploration 
in  the  Michigamme  valley  west  of  Channing,  Mich. 
The  first  hole  has  reached  a  depth  of  300  ft.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  exploration  work  as  started  by 
John  M.  Longyear  many  years  ago  and  carried  on  later 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway,  and  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  Experts  always  have  con- 
tended that  some  day  a  high  grade  body  of  iron  ore 
would  be  discovered  in  the  Michigamme  valley. 
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CRANE  OF  UNUSUAL  PROPORTIONS 

American  Bridge  Crane  in  Hollanfl  Has  Long 
Apron 

Unique  in  that  it  has  an  apron  longer  than  the 
bridge  span,  a  bridge  crane  for  handling  ore  and  coal 
has  recently  been  erected  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the  Coal  Trading  Asso- 
ciation, Rotterdam,  Holland.  This  crane  is  also  of 
interest  because  the  builder  had  to  meet  keen  German 
competition,  but  was  able  to  convince  the  buyer  that  the 
American  crane  was  superior  to  the  types  offered  at 
considerably  lower  prices  by  German  manufacturers. 
Several  cranes  for  similar  work,  all  of  German  make, 
had   previously  been  installed  by  the   Rotterdam  com- 


frcim  the  bridge  rail  to  the  end  of  the  apron.  The 
bridge  is  equipped  with  two  interchangeable  10-ton 
buckets — a  clam  shell  bucket  for  coal,  and  a  bucket  for 
handling  the  Swedish  and  Spanish  lump  ores.  The 
bucket  is  operated  by  a  man-riding  trolley  equipped 
with  two  independent  drums  each  driven  by  a  175-hp. 
motor.  The  bucket  is  provided  with  a  motor-driven 
table  for  rotating.  The  trolley  is  driven  by  a  105-hp. 
motor,  and  motors  of  the  same  capacity  are  used  for 
raising  the  apron  and  for  propelling  the  bridge.  The 
propelling  motor  is  located  in  a  motor  house  above  the 
pier  legs,  power  being  transmitted  to  the  wheels  through 
shafting  and  gears. 

The  bridge  has  a  capacity  of  handling  500  to  600 
tons  of  ore,  or  600  to  700  tons  of  coal,  per  hour. 
Storage  space  is  provided  under  the  bridge,  to  be  used 


Reach   Two    Baiges    TieJ    up    Outside  a   Sttam-.  .i>.    i  li,      en,.. 
with   Unusual    Speed    from    Barge    to    Ship,    or   Vice    \  ersa 


Enabled   to  Trans-ship  Coal 


pany,  two  of  these  appearing  at  the  left  in  the  picture. 
After  the  first  American  crane  had  been  operated  a 
short  time,  an  order  was  placed  for  a  duplicate  in- 
stallation. 

The  crane  is  designed  for  transferring  foreign  ores 
from  steamers  of  2000  to  10,000  tons  capacity  to  barges 
up  to  3600  tons  capacity,  that  carry  it  from  Rotterdam 
up  to  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants  along  the 
Rhine  and  Ruhr  Rivers,  and  for  unloading  coal  brou^'ht 
down  the  Rhine  in  the  same  barges  on  their  return  trip. 
The  coal  is  transferred  to  steamships,  mostly  for  ship- 
ment to  France.  A  peculiar  situation  has  developed 
from  the  v.-^ar  reparation  terms  in  that  Germany,  after 
making  her  required  shipments  to  France,  has  not 
enough  coal  to  supply  her  domestic  demands,  and  buys 
fuel  from  England  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Con- 
sequently, coal  laden  larges  are  running  both  ways 
on  the  Rhine,  those  coming  down  carrying  Gennan  coal 
for  France,  and  some  upbound  carrjing  English  coal 
for  German  industries. 

In  handling  ore  the  cargo-laden  steamship  is  tied 
up  to  the  dock  and,  as  a  rule,  two  barges  are  tied 
alongside  the  ship,  bringing  the  three  vessels  side  by 
side.  The  reason  for  loading  two  barges  at  a  time 
is  that,  while  the  crane  is  dumping  ore  into  the  hatch 
of  one,  the  other  is  being  shifted  enough  lengthwase 
to  bring  the  compartment  to  be  next  loaded  into  line 
with  the  bucket.  This  permits  the  continuous  oper- 
ation of  the  bridge.  The  method  of  transfer  explains 
the  need  of  the  long  apron.  This  is  hinged  14  ft.  from 
the  front  bridge  legs,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  to  clear 
the  masts  of  the  steamship  when  the  bridge  is  being 
moved  on  its  track.  The  apron  rods,  connected  in 
30-ft.  sections,  are  folded  up  when  the  apron  is  raised. 
The  apron  is  raised  by  twelve  strands  of  %-in.  wire 
rope. 

The  bridge  span  is  155  ft.  8  in.  long  and  it  is  161  ft. 


in    case    boats    are    not    available    for    trans-shipping 
cargoes. 


Rapid    Wage    Advances    in    German    Metal- 
Working  and  Building  Trades 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  in 
the  past  summer  was  accompanied  by  greater  increases 
in  money  wages  than  in  any  period  of  equal  length. 
As  compared  with  pre-war  rates,  wage  rates  as  fixed 
by  the  latest  collective  agreements  are  for  skilled 
workers  between  53  and  57  times,  and  for  unskilled 
workers  between  62  and  76  times  those  of  1914,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  following  table 
gives  the  weekly  money  wages  of  1914  and  the  latest 
quotation  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  increases  for 
some  of  the  workers : 

Metal  ^yflrkers 

Latest 
July.         Figure,     Per  Cent 
1914  1922        Increase 

General  Average :  Marks  Marks 

Skilled   workers 37.57  1905  5070 

Semi-skilled    workers 33.49  1836  5480 

Unskilled  workers 25.04  1795  7170 

Berlin  : 

Skilled   workers 42.44  1962  4620 

Semi-skilled    workers 39.96  1874  4690 

Unskilled  workers 30,62  1830  5980 

Buildinf/    Trades 

Latest 
July,         Figure.     Per  Cent 
1914  1922        Increase, 

General  Average :  Marks  Marks 

Skilled  workers 37.56  2041  5430 

Unskilled  workers 29,11  1816  6240 

Berlin  : 

Skilled   workers 43.46  2088  4800 

Un.'ikilled  workers 29.15  1984  6805. 


Temperatures  at  Whici 


Cent.     Fahr. 


120 
150 

248 
302 

204 

399 

220 

428 

290 
292 
350 

554 
558 
662 

444.5 
475 

832 
887 

480 
580 

896 
1076 

655 
675 
680 
700 

1211 
1247 
1256 
1292 

750 

1382 

774 

1425 

800 
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Steel  containlnfc'  25  per  cent  nickel,  which  is 
non-magnetic  becau-se  of  having  been  heated, 
is  made  magnetic ;  that  is.  it  will  be  attracted 
by  a  magnet. 

Iron  and  steel  have  higher  tensility  and  lower 
ductility  than  at  higher  temperaturea  up  to 
100   deg.   Cent.  ,      .     ,    ^  , 

Water  boils.  Least  tensility  of  steel  below 
red  heat  (Howard.  French).  Greatest  con- 
traction of  area  of  boiler  steel  below  red  heat 
(French).  WTien  steel  containing  0.95  percent 
of  carbon  is  hardened  and  drawn  at  100  deg. 
Cent,  it  has  the  least  degree  of  solubility  m 
1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO,)  (Heyn  and 
Bauer).  When  the  same  steel  is  dissolved  in 
acid  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  carbon  is 
evolved  as  gaseous  hydrocarbons.  Sheffield 
drill  rod,  having  presumably  about  1  per  cent 
of  carbon,  when  hardened  and  drawn  at  100 
deg.  Cent.,  has  least  specific  magnetism  (Barns 
and  Strouhal).  Steel  loses  its  sonority  when 
struck  between  100  deg.  Cent,  and  150  deg. 
(Law).  .    ,. 

The  low  tensility  and  high  ductility   indicate 
this   temperature   as  being  the   best   for  cold- 
drawing  operations  on  steel. 
Seasoning  steel  to  increase  ductility. 
Least   ductility    of   Yorkshire    iron    rods.    (7.5 
per  cent). 

Least  ductility  of  manufactured  iron  (12 
per  cent). 

Faintest    visible    straw    color     in     tempering 
eutectic  steel  having  0.9  per  cent  carbon. 
Greatest  tensility  of  steel  and  wrought  iron. 
Blue  color  given  to  eutectic  steel  in  tempering. 
When  soft  steel  (0.07  per  cent  C)   is  quenched 
and  reheated  at  350  deg.  Cent,  it  has  the  great- 
est degree  of  solubility  in  1  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid.     Nickel  becomes  non-magnetic. 
Wlien   hypereutectic  steel,  containing  0.95  per 
cent  carbon,  is  quenched  and  drawn  at  400  deg. 
Cent,   it  has  the  greatest  degree  of  solubility 
'n  1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.     The  steel  is  by 
that  treatment  wholly  converted  into  troostite. 
Zinc  melts.     Useful  for  calibrating. 
Boiling  point  of  sulphur   (for  calibrating). 
Lowest  visible   red   of  iron   in   pitch   darkness 
( Howe ) . 

Greatest  strength  of  cast  gun  iron.   (Howard). 
High  nickel  steel  containing  25  per  cent  nickel 
becomes  non-magnetic. 
Aluminum   melts. 

Point  Ar.  1   of  all  steels  containing  carbon. 
Mercury   boils. 

Lowest    temix-rature    for    annealing    eutectic 
steel  containing  0.9  per  cent  carbon. 
Point  Ar.  2  in  cooling  steel  with  not  more  than 
0.45    per    cent    carbon.      Iron    becomes    non- 
magnetic. 

Quenching    temperature     of    chromium     steel 
balls  having  %   in.  diameter. 
Sodium  chloride    (common  salt)   melts. 


Fusion,    Melting    and    VajH''^ 

Substances — Table   of  ^f 

and    Users  o'' 


THE  temperatures  listed  below  are  chiefly  those  re- 
lating in  some  way  to  the  production  and  heat 
treatment  of  steel  or  to  the  fusibility  of  steel  and 
of  its  components.  The  higher  temperatures,  that  is, 
those  of  vaporization  and  dissociation  of  compound 
substances  employed  in  steel  metallurgy,  are  mostly 
unknown,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  now  they  would  have 
only  a  scientific  interest  for  iron  and  steel  men. 

In  speaking  of  the  melting  point  of  a  substance, 
either  element  or  compound,  one  must  understand  what 
is  meant,  as  there  are  a  number  of  temperatures  near 
the  melting  point  which  bear  some  relation  to  it.  Some 
of  these  are  practically  useful  and  some  have  only  a 
scientific  value.    These  are: 

(1)  The  temperature  at  which  the  substance  sinters, 
as  a  clay.  This  is  useful.  It  is  below  the  fusion  point, 
No.  4. 


Quenching  temperature  of  chromium  steel 
balls  of  over  '/o  in-,  diameter. 
Grain  made  finer  in  annealing  steel  containing 
0.27  per  cent  cart)on  and  0.88  per  cent 
manganese.  Phosphorus  a  maximum.  Spe- 
cific heat  (of  0.16S7)  of  iron  occurs  (Harker). 
Point  Ar.   3  of  pure  iron. 

Highest  temperature  for  annealing  softest 
steel  containing  not  over  0.10  per  cent  carbon. 
Critical  temperature  at  which  softest  ingot 
iron  (Armco)  is  redshot  when  rolled. 
Lowest  temperature  for  case-hardening  (900 
to  1000  deg). 

Low  limit  of  temperature  for  forging  steel  for 
cannon. 
Silver  melts. 

Quenching    temperature    for    manganese    steel. 
Copper   melts.      Used    as   sentinel    pyrometers 
for    heating    manganese    steel    for    quenching 
before  real  pyrometers  were  available. 
Lowest  fusion  point  of  cast  iron. 


OPPOSE  RADICAL  BILL 


Manufacturers,  Navy  and  Army  Strongly  Object 
to  Socialistic  Measure 

W.vsiliNGTON,  Dec.  5. — Socialistic  and  revolutionary, 
the  Hull  bill  providing  for  exclusive  manufacture  by  the 
Government  of  military  and  naval  supplies  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  which  is  holding  hearings  on  the  measure. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  business  world  because  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. The  trend  toward  radical  legislation,  and  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  emphasized  much  more  afte;' 
March  4,  next,  also  is  an  element  in  the  interest  shown 
in  the  Hull  bill  and  is  an  example  of  what  organized 
labor  is  seeking  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

The  measure,  as  might  be  expected,  is  supported  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  is  vigorously 
opposed  not  only  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
but  by  the  War  and  Navy  departments.  The  attitude 
of  the  business  interests  was  explained  to  the  committee 
by  James  A.  Emery,  counsel  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee last  Wednesday  and  to-day  as  a  representative 
of  that  association,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Founders'  Association  and  the  State 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  was  accompanied 
by  representative  manufacturers  in  many  lines,  includ- 
ing the  foundry  trade.  Memoranda  from  both  Navy 
and  War  departments  have  been  sent  to  the  committee 


in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  the  views  expressed  by 
these  departments  and  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Emery 
have  undoubtedly  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Fundamentally  Objectionable 

Mr.  Emery  said  that  the  bill  is  fundamentally  ob- 
jectionable because  on  the  broadest  scale,  it  puts  the 
Government  into  the  business  of  general  manufacture 
in  competition  with  its  own  citizens  and  under  condi- 
tions of  unfair  competition.  He  declared  that  the  pro- 
posal is  impracticable  and  could  operate  upon  the  scale 
suggested  only  at  great  expense  to  the  Government. 
He  added  that  it  "involves  a  continuing  fraud  upon  the 
public  in  the  form  of  an  arbitrarily  determined  cost  of 
production  which  eliminates  actual  elements  of  cost  and 
leaves  the  determination  of  these  to  the  discretion  of  an 
irresponsible  official." 

Mr.  Emery  added  in  part: 

A  Revolutionary  Proposal 

"The  Hull  bill  is  a  revolutionary  proposal,  originat- 
ing in  the  metal  trades  department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  It  is  intended  not  only  to  prevent 
any  lessening  of  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Navy 
yards  and  arsenals  but  to  multiply  their  number.  This 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  requiring  the  Government  to 
manufacture  exclusively  every  requirement  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  from  warships  to  clothing.  In  addition,  the 
arsenals  and  naN-y  yards,  by  direction  of  their  depart- 
ment heads,  or  at  the  request  of  any  other  department 
or  bureau,  are   directed  to  submit  competent  bids  for 
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( 2 )  The  highest  temperature  at  which  a  vessel  made 
of  the  substance  can  be  used.  Instance  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible.   This  is  useful.     It  is  lower  than  No.  1. 

(3)  The  temperature  at  which  it  softens  in  any 
degree  which,  as  in  a  firebrick,  limits  its  usefulness. 
This  is  useful.    It  is  lower  than  the  fusion  point,  No.  4. 

(4)  The  temperature  at  which  its  edges  are  rounded. 
This  is  often  called  the  fusion  point  and  is  generally  the 
one  given  in  the  table.    It  has  only  a  scientific  value. 

(5)  The  temperature  at  which  it  becomes  fluid.  In- 
stance a  slag.  This  is  interesting,  but  taken  alone  is 
not  useful.     It  is  above  No.  4. 

(6)  The  lowest  temperature  at  which  it  may  be  han- 
dled molten  in  practice,  as  a  slag  or  metal  in  a  metal- 
lurgical operation.  This  is  useful.  The  temperature 
may  be  50  or  100  deg.  Cent.  (90  to  180  deg.  Fahr.) 
above  No.  5  as  the  substance  leaves  the  furnace. 


Cobalt  becomes  non-magnetic. 
Magnesium  boils. 

Fusion   point   of  the  more  fusible   acid  open- 
hearth  steel  slags. 

Forging  or  rolling  temperature  for  high  speed 
steel. 

Burning  temperature  of  clay  firebrick. 
Temperature    for    quenching   high    speed    steel 
tools.      (Bethlehem.) 
For    rolling    rail    steel. 

Ferrate  of  calcium  (CaO  FeoOs)  melts.     High- 
est melting  point  of  cast  iron. 
Ferrous  silicide    (Fe2Si)    melts. 
Manganese   melts. 

Temperature    for    quenching    high-speed    steel 
tools    (Arnold). 

Fusion  point  of  manganese  steel   (13  per  cent 
manganese). 

Complete   fusion   of   iron   containing   0.89    per 
cent  carbon. 

Lowest   fusion   point   of  simple   steels.     (1350 
to  1400  deg.  Cent.) 


Degree 
Temperature 

6ent. 
1115 
1120 
1170 

Fahr. 

2039 
204S 
2138 

1177 

2150 

1200 
1204 

2192 
2200 

1210 
1250 

2210 
22S2 

1251 
1255 
1296 

2284 
2291 
2365 

1325 

2417 

1344 

2451 

1350 

2462 

1512 

2754 

1520 

2768 

1525 

2777 

1530 

2786 

1538 

2S00 

1548 

2818 

1550 

2822 

1560 

2840 

1565 

2849 

1650 

3000 

1670 

3020 

1700 

3092 

1710 

3110 

1740 

3164 

1750 

31S2 

1755 

3191 

1795 

3263 

1820 

3308 

1900 

3452 

2050 

3722 

2059 

3738 

2165 

3929 

21S0 

3956 

2200 

3992 

22») 

4028 

2450 

4442 

2500 

4532 

2550 

4622 

2572 

4662 

2750 

4982 

2800 

5072 

3176 

5750 

3600 

6512 

3700 

6692 

5200 

9392 

Sulphate  of  calcium   melts  and  decomposes. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  melts. 

Burning  temperature  for  silica  bricks. 

Ferrous  oxide    (FeO)   melts. 

Wrought  iron  welds. 

Burning     temperature     for     magnesia     bricks 

(1400  to  1450  deg.  Cent.) 

Silicon  melts. 

Ferric  silicide  (FeSi)   melts. 

Molding  sands  melt   (1450  to  1740  deg.). 

Nickel  melts. 

Silicate      of      manganese       (MnSiOa)       melts. 

(1470   to  1500  deg.) 

Cobalt  melts. 

Silicon  volatilizes  (Whitney). 

Silicate  of  iron   (FeSiOs)   melts   (1500  to  1550 

deg. ) . 

Silicate  of  calcium    (CaSiOs)    melts. 

Casting  temperature  of  crucible  tool  steel. 

Chromium  melts. 

Lead   boils. 

Highest  fusion  point  of  steel. 

Iron  melts. 

FesO,  melts. 

FeoOs  melts. 

Lowest  operating  temperature  of  open-hearth 

furnaces  and  Bessemer  converters. 

Fireclay  bricks  melt    (1560   to    1725   deg.). 

Silicate  of  magnesium   (MgSiOa)   melts. 

Bauxite  bricks  melt   (1565  to  1785  deg.). 

Highest  operating  temperature  of  open-hearth 

furnaces  and  Bessemer  converters. 

Tridymite    melts. 

Silica  bricks  melt   (1700  to  1750  deg.). 

Titanic   acid    (Ti02)    melts. 

Cristobalite  melts. 

Koalin   melts. 

Pure  silica  melts. 

Platinum    melts. 

Titanium   melts. 

Bauxite  melts. 

Manganese  boils. 

Chromite  bricks  melt. 

Pure  alumina  melts. 

Chromic   oxide    (CroOs)    melts. 

Magnesia  bricks   melt. 

Chromite   melts. 

Chromium   boils. 

Silicon  boils. 

Aluminum  boils. 

Graphite      made      from      amorphous      carbon. 

(2200  to  2400   deg.) 

Carborundum  decomposes  without   melting. 

Iron  boils. 

Zirconium   oxide   melts. 

Molybdenum   melts. 

Lime    (CaO)    melts. 

Vanadium  carbide  melts. 

Magnesia  (MgO)  melts. 

Tungsten    melts. 

Molybdenum  boils. 

Carbon   is  vaporized. 

Tungsten  is  vaporized. 


every  form  of  Government  supply  in  competition  with 
private  producers." 

The  War  Department  memorandum  sent  by  Secre- 
tary Weeks  points  out  that  in  peace  times  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  at  arsenals  a  nucleus  of  skilled  workers, 
capable  of  quick  expansion,  to  meet  emergencies,  but 
that  the  arsenals  are  not  equipped  with  facilities  for 
commercial  production  on  any  extensive  scale. 

"It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  en- 
courage private  concerns  by  giving  them  war  supply 
contracts  in  peace  times  so  that  when  quantity  produc- 
tion is  needed  urgently,  these  concerns  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  Government  demands  without  loss  of  time  in 
tuning  up,"  the  Secretary  wrote. 

The  Navy  Department  memorandum  likewise  makes 
out  a  strong  case  against  the  bill.  For  instance,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  the  control  of  all  work  to  be  done  at 
the  navy  yards,  which  would  be  a  result  of  the  bill, 
would  tie  his  hands  in  such  a  way  that  "the  purpose  of 
his  executive  office  would  be  seriously  impaired  and  his 
responsibilities  could  not  be  met." 

In  summing  up  its  objections,  the  Navy  says:  "In 
general,  the  object  of  the  bill  appears  to  convert  all 
Navy  yards  an(i  plants  of  the  Navy  in  peace  time  into 
general  factories  for  everything  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  plants  are  par- 
ticularly fitted  for  such  manufacture.  It  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  any  kind  of  work  at  any  time  and  at  any  cost, 
totally  oblivious  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  Gov- 
ernment plants  were  established.  Whether  or  not  the 
fleet  would  suffer  and  the  naval  forces  be  crippled,  is 


dismissed  from  consideration.  The  fact  is  ignored  that, 
in  time  of  war  such  Government  plants  would  be  de- 
voted to  that  war  material  which  commercial  plants 
could  not  supply  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  peace  time  work  of  these 
Government  plants  would  be  devoted  in  a  great  measure 
to  doing  that  very  work  which  on  the  very  first  sign  of 
var,  would  be  called  for  from  the  commercial  world." 


Contract  for  Virginian  Railroad  Coal  Handling 
Plant 

The  Virginian  Railroad  has  placed  a  contract  with 
the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  for  what  is 
said  will  be  the  largest  coal  handling  plant  in  the  world, 
which  will  be  erected  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  plant  includ- 
ing the  pier  and  superstructure  involves  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $3,.500,000.  Of  this,  over  $1,000,000 
will  represent  the  cost  of  the  handling  plant.  The  plant 
will  include  two  car  dumpers,  each  handling  two  cars 
tandem  at  a  time,  two  movable  loading  towers  and  four 
130-ton  transfer  cars.  The  dumpers  will  have  a  capac- 
ity for  handling  coal  cars  of  120  ton  capacity.  The 
plant  will  be  entirely  electrically  operated  and  will  re- 
quire 42  motors  ranging  from  small  sizes  up  to  450  hp. 
Each  dumper  will  be  operated  by  two  450-hp.  motors. 
The  plant  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  5000  tons 
per  hr.  It  will  require  approximately  3700  tons  of  steel 
including  several  hundred  tons  of  castings,  and  in  addi- 
tion steel  trestles  will  require  6000  tons  of  steel.  The 
contract  for  trestles  was  recently  placed  with  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co. 
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Casting  Steel  Ingots  Centrif ugally 

Results  from  Using  a  Horizontal  Bottle-Neck  Mold — 

Comparison  with  Earlier  Attempts — Excellence 

of  Ingots  and  Their  Cost 


BY  L.  CAM  MEN 


NUMEROUS  attempts  have  been  made  to  cast 
ingots  centrifugally,  beginning  with  the  work 
of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer.  Some  have  succeeded 
in  producing  small  ingots  of  unusually  good  structure 
but  at  an  excessive  cost  in  labor.  No  one  has  been 
able  in  the  past  to  make  large  ingots  centrifugally  at 
a  cost  which  could  profitably  compete  with  the  cui'- 
rent  practice  in  ingot  casting. 

Some  Early  Processes 

The  following  schemes  have  been  tried  in  the  past. 
The  French  works  of  the  Commentry-Fourchambault 


Pig.  1. — An  Unsuc- 
cessful Scheme  for 
Casting  Ingots  and 
Gears  Centrifugally. 
The  small  Ingots  lie 
between  the  parti- 
tion lugs 


Co.  in  the  late  seventies  of  the  last  century  tried  cast- 
ing Bessemer  ingots  for  rail  rolling  in  molds  disposed 
somewhat  like  spokes  in  a  wheel,  pouring  the  metal 
through  what  would  correspond  to  a  hub.  With  short 
stubby  ingots  excellent  results  were  achieved,  but  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  large  ingots,  the  metal 
was  unsatisfactory  and  the  process  was  abandoned. 

Sebenius  in  Sweden  tried  to  make  ingots  in  molds 
which  were  suspended  on  hooks  from  a  cross,  rotatably 
held  on  a  vertical  shaft.  The  metal  was  teemed  into 
the  molds  while  they  were  stationary  and  then  the  cross 
was  set  into  rotation.  Owing  to  centrifugal  force,  the 
molds  flew  out  until  they  assumed  a  nearly  horizontal 
position. 

The  metal  was,  of  course,  subjected  to  powerful  cen- 
trifugal action,  and  excellent  results  were  obtained  on 
small  ingots,  the  construction  being  obviously  unsuit- 
able to  the  manufacture  of  large  ingots.  After  the 
death  of  Sebenius  the  process  was  discontinued. 

At  least  two  tool  steel  companies  in  this  country, 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  tried  to  make  cen- 
trifugally cast  ingots  by  casting  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  doughnut  or  ring.  The  process  was  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. Before  spreading  out  to  the  rim  of  the  mold, 
the  molten  metal  came  in  contact  with  the  large  mass 
of  cold  metal  in  the  mold  c(wresponding  to  the  hollow 
of  the  doughnut,  and  chilled  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ingots  were  full  of  cold  shots.  Furthermore,  the  ingots 
suffered  from  a  peculiar  pipe  formation,  taking  the 
form  of  a  series  of  cavities,  from  1/16  to  M,  in.  wide, 
located  about  Yn  to  Vi  in.  under  the  skin  of  the  ingot 
along  the  inner  face  (i.e.,  the  face  of  the  ring  border- 
ing on  the  inner  hollow). 

It  is  easy  to  explain  how  these  cavities  originated. 
The  inner  face  of  the  ingot  was  in  contact  with  the 
central  part  of  the  mold  (the  ingots  were  4  in.  by  4  in. 
by  24  in.),  which  was  relatively  cold,  and  contained  a 
large  amount  of  metal  as  compared  with  the  metal  in 
the  ingot.  Because  of  this,  this  inner  face  of  the  ingot 
chilled  very  rapidly,  more  rapidly,  in  fact,  than  the 


inside  core  of  the  ingot,  and  when  this  latter  began  to 
cool  and  contract,  there  was  no  free  molten  metal  to 
feed  into  the  contraction  cavities,  and  pipes  resulted. 
The  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  not  only  did  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  this  kind  of  pipe,  but  rather 
assisted  it. 

The  last  scheme  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  at  least 
30  years  old  and  has  been  repeatedly  and  unsuccess- 
fully tried  both  for  the  casting  of  ingots  and  for  cast- 
ing spur  gears.  A  little  analysis  will  show  why  it  does 
not  work.  The  metal  is  supplied  to  the  mold  while  it  is 
spinning,  and  as  it  hits  the  projections  36,  it  is  scat- 
tered into  a  fine  spray.  Such  a  spray  chills  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  and  falls  back  in  the  form  of  shot 
which  is  usually  not  remelted  by  the  metal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mold,  but  is  incorporated  as  such  into  the 
ingots  or  gears  making  them  worthless. 

The  Bottle-Neck  Mold 

It  is  therefore  merely  a  question  of  supplying  the 
metal  to  the  mold  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  fill  the 
interspaces  between  the  lugs  36  without  scattering,  and 
this  has  been  solved  by  the  addition  of  the  "bottle-neck" 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Here  the  spout  (of  the  same  type 
as  used  in  all  Cammen  installations)  projecting  into 
the  mold  for  a  distance  of  about  4  in.,  is  placed  not 
in  the  center  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bottle-neck, 
but  inside  it,  about  1  in.  above  its  lower  edge,  the  length 
of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bottle-neck  being  about 
8  to  10  in.  only. 

Under  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force,  the  metal 
is  propelled  along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  mold, 
and  slides  dowrn  into  the  conical  part  of  the  bottle- 
neck, passing  thus  finally  into  the  spaces  between  the 
lugs.  If  the  lugs  have  properly  shaped  ends,  there 
need  be  no  washing  and  splashing  of  metal,  and  the 


Fig.    2. — The   Camraen    "Bottle-Neck"    Mold   for 
Centrifugally    Casting    Ingots    and    Plate 

latter  flows  between  them  with  perfect  smoothness. 
The  idea  of  the  bottle-neck  addition  to  the  mold  (cov- 
ered by  patent  applications)  is  of  course  very  simple, 
and  yet  this  is  what  makes  all  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success  in  this  process. 

The  process  is  handled  as  follows:  The  metal 
teemed  into  the  mold  should  be  fairly  cool,  and  poured 
at  as  slow  rate  as  the  ingot  sizes  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  steel  permit.  Thus,  for  16-in.  ingots,  a  1^4 -in. 
nozzle  should  be  used,  pouring  at  the  rate  of,  say,  Ihk 
tons  per  min.  Each  mold  should  contain  four  ingot 
divisions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  mold  is  started  about 
half  a  minute  before  the  teeming,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  metal  begins  to  come  in  it  should  have  attained 
its  proper  speed.  The  matter  of  control  of  speed  is 
very  important,  and  will  be  discussed  separately  at 
some  other  time. 

The  spinning  is  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
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end  of  the  pouring,  in  fact  until  the  metal  has  solid- 
ified to  such  an  extent  that  the  ingot  can  be  taken  out. 
This  time  may  vary  from  3  min.  for  a  4  in.  by  4 
in.  ingot  to  10  min.  for  a  16  in.  ingot.  The  front 
head  (i.e.,  the  head  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  at  which 
the  metal  is  poured)  is,  by  the  way,  supplied  with  a 
large  opening,  8  in.  in  a  16  in.  ingot  mold,  which  per- 
mits one  to  observe  the  metal  during  the  teeming,  and 
to  regulate  its  flow  accordingly,  and  also  to  see  when 
the  metal  is  ready  to  pull  from  the  mold. 

E.xperience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pi-ovide  protection  against  metal  being  thrown  from 
this  window,  as  this  never  takes  place.  The  lugs  are 
so  shaped  that  the  solid  ingot  frees  itself  automati- 
cally as  soon  as  the  rotation  of  the  machine  is  stopped. 


Fig.  3. — Cross  Sec- 
tion of  Mold  Cen- 
trifugally  Casting 
Four  16-In.  Steel 
Ingots.  The  "bot- 
tle-neck" is  not 
shown 


and  a  special  device  called  a  "spider"  is  provided  to 
permit  easy  withdrawal  of  the  ingot,  which  is  done 
by  a  hydraulic  puller  or  by  compressed  air. 

In  view  of  the  high  centrifugal  stresses,  cast  iron 
cannot  be  used  for  the  molds  and  steel  must  be  em- 
ployed. Experience  has  sho\vTi  that  ordinary  steel  is 
not  suitable,  and  a  comparatively  cheap  alloy  has  been 
found  which  gives  excellent  results.  The  molds  are 
cast  in  halves,  with  the  split  along  the  lug,  so  as  to 
leave  no  fin  on  the  ingot.  They  should  be  east  with  a 
chill  against  the  inner  face,  to  prevent  blowholes  under 
the  surface  which  would  rapidly  burn  into  cavities  and 
produce  roughness  on  the  face  of  the  ingot.  The  in- 
side surface  is  then  planed  smooth,  and  it  is  even  be- 
lieved that  it  will  pay  to  finish  it  to  mirror-like  smooth- 
ness by  inexpensive  lapping.  It  is  believed  from  various 
data  that  the  life  of  the  mold  will  be  at  least  2500 
castings  (the  amount  of  castings  actually  made  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  reliable  data  as  to  the  life  of  the 
mold).  The  mold  will  then  have  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  its  value  as  scrap. 

The  cost  of  making  ingots  by  the  centrifugal  cast- 
ing process  is  as  follows  for  16  in.  ingots.  The  ma- 
chine costs  about  $10,000,  and  a  mold  about  $10,000 
also.  In  addition  to  the  gang  at  the  ladle,  two  men 
can  handle  a  machine,  and  roughly  one  casting  can  be 
made  every  30  min.  (say  9  tons).  The  cost  is  there- 
fore: 

Mold    $1.60 

Labor   (2  men  for  30  min.) 0.70 

Power   (100  hp.  for  30  min.) 0..50 

Varia    0.50 

Total,     9     tons S3. 30 

Per  ton    0.367 

This  does  not  include  overhead,  royalties,  etc.,  but 
these  are  not  much  different  from  similar  items  in  the 
case  of  stationary  ingot  casting. 

Metallurgy  of  Centrifugal  Ingot  Casting 

From  a  metallurgical  point  of  view,  centrifugal 
ingot  casting  is  radically  different  from  ingot  casting 
in  stationary  molds.  In  the  first  place,  a  centrifugally 
cast  ingot  is  "cast  on  the  side,"  the  metal  spreading 
along  the  dimension  that  in  a  stationary  ingot  corre- 
sponds to  its  height.  Furthermore,  as  four  ingots  are 
being  cast  at  the  same  time,  each  partition-mold  gets 
only  one-fourth  of  the  metal  delivered  from  the  ladle 


in  a  given  time.  Say,  for  example,  that  we  are  cast- 
ing 16-in.  ingots,  and  that  1000  lb.  of  metal  have  been 
poured  from  the  ladle  in  about  20  seconds.  This  is 
about  as  slow  as  metal  can  be  conveniently  teemed  in 
commercial  work.  A  stationary  16-in.  ingot  mold  would 
be  filled  to  a  depth  of  about  15  in.  In  centrifugal 
casting,  this  jnetal  is  divided  between  four  molds,  each 
getting  about  250  lb.,  and  as  the  ingots  are  poured 
"on  a  side,"  this  produces  a  layer  only  about  1  in.  deep. 

Therein  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the  superiority  of 
centrifugally  cast  ingots  over  the  common  variety.  By 
the  end  of  the  teeming  period  of  the  first  20  seconds, 
an  inch  layer  of  steel  as  compared  with  one  of  15  in.! 
Of  course,  the  cooling  proceeds  at  an  immensely  faster 
rate  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case,  and  both 
pipe  formation  is  prevented  and  dendritism  retarded. 
This  latter  feature  will  be  better  shown  in  another 
article  giving  sulphur  prints  and  photomicrographs  of 
centrifugally  cast  ingots. 

In  itself  centrifugal  force  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  material  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  metal, 
and  all  talk  about  "fluid  pressure"  affecting  the  grain 
of  the  steel  cast  seems  to  be  without  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  metal  that  does 
the  job,  and  it  does  not  matter  how  this  rate  of  cooling 
is  obtained  provided  it  is  there.  Centrifugal  force  is 
merely  a  cheap  and  convenient  way  to  spread  the  metal 
so  as  to  produce  the  desired  rate  of  cooling,  but  exactly 
the  same  results  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  same 
rate  of  cooling  were  produced  by  some  other  means. 

There  was  apprehension  at  first  that  in  centrifugal 
casting  there  would  be  excessive  cracking  of  the  sur- 
face. Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  most  likely  explanation  of  this  freedom  from 
cracking  is  the  fact  that  the  casting  is  made  "on  the 
side,"  and  that  the  metal  is  supplied  at  such  a  slow 
rate  that  there  is  at  no  time  a  heavy  weight  of  liquid 
metal  pressing  against  a  comparatively  thin  ingot  wall, 
as  is  the  case  in  ingots  cast  in  stationary  molds.  In 
centrifugal  casting,  the  metal  is  spread  in  a  very  thin 
sheet  over  a  large  area,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  by  a 
simple  mathematical  calculation  that  its  pressure  on 
the  ingot  walls  is  extremely  slight,  even  when  assisted 
by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

Another  reason  for  freedom  from  external  cracking 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  mold, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  casting,  is  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  stationary  ingot 
molds.  Of  course,  the  primary  reason  for  making  the 
mold  so  heavy  is  to  give  it  sufficient  mechanical 
strength  to  withstand  centrifugal  stresses,  but  indi- 
rectly it  affects  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  mold  and 
keeps  it  from  drawing  away  from  the  casting  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  does  in  stationary  castings. 

From  an  operating  point  of  view  centrifugal  ingot 
casting  must  rate  very  high.  Absence  of  hot  tops,  ne- 
cessity for  handling  the  molds,  stripping,  etc.,  makes 
it  superior  even  to  top-pouring,  and  there  can  be  no 
comparison  when  bottom  pouring  is  considered.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  art  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  not  recommended  to  attempt 
to  cast  ingots  in  sizes  larger  than  16  in. 

There  is  another  factor  that  must  be  emphasized  in 
the  strongest  possible  way,  and  that  is,  that  centrifugal 
ingot  casting  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  will  help  make  a 
good  ingot  from  good  steel,  a  better  ingot,  in  fact, 
than  can  be  made  otherwise,  but  it  will  not  make  a 
good  ingot  from  dirty  or  poorly  melted  steel. 

Surprise  may  be  expressed  that  results  as  impor- 
tant as  those  described  above  could  have  been  obtained 
by  such  simple  means  as  the  addition  of  the  "bottle- 
neck" to  the  old  and  familiar  mold  for  centrifugal 
casting  of  gears.  This  has  been,  however,  the  story 
in  many  of  the  most  important  inventions  that  have 
in  the  past  revolutionized  the  steel   industry.     All   of 
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them  can  be  told  in  half  a  dozen  words.  What,  after 
all,  is  the  Bessemer  process  but  blowing  air  through 
molten  steel;  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  process,  but  the  use 
of  a  special  lining  in  a  converter,  etc.?  Only  things 
that  are  simple  and  give  results  can  survive  in  the 
steel  industry,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  process  or  ma- 
chine is  therefore   its  best   recommendation.     In   fact. 


quite  often  the  simpler  the  mechanism,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  invent  it. 

An  article  at  an  early  date  will  give  sulphur  prints 
of  centrifugally  cast  ingots,  photomicrographs  taken  at 
various  cross-sections  of  the  ingot,  and  will  explain  why 
centrifugally  cast  ingots  are  practically  free  from  den- 
dritic structure. 


Heavy  Type  60-In.  Swing  Lathe 

A  (iO-in.  swing  lathe  of  heavy  type,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  has  been  built  recently  at 
its  Pond  works,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  by  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  machine  shown  is  fitted  with  a  constant-speed 
motor  of  40  hp.  and  has  24  faceplate  speeds  through 
change  gears,  which  are  operated  by  levers  on  the  head- 
stock.  When  an  adjustable-speed  direct  current  motor 
can  be  used,  the  speed  range  of  the  motor  permits  the 
omission  of  the  geared-speed  changes  in  the  head  above 
the  joint  line,  without  reducing  the  range  of  faceplate 
speeds.  For  either  alternating  or  direct  current  motor 
drives  a  handle  mounted  on  the  carriage  may  be  used 
for  starting  or  stopping  the  motor,  and  when  tlie  lathe 
is  driven  by  a  d.c.  motor  any  faceplate  speed  within 
range  of  the  motor  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  handle. 


When  moving  the  tailstock  on  the  bed,  the  adjustment 
of  the  tail  spindle  is  not  changed.  In  addition  to  large 
bolts  which  clamp  the  tailstock  to  the  bed,  a  tail  brace 
pawl  is  provided  which  engages  a  ratchet  in  the  bed  and 
prevents  slipping  of  the  tailstock  under  heavy  end 
thrust.  The  pawl  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  ratchet  by 
means  of  the  handle  on  the  front  of  the  tailstock.  The 
ratchet  is  in  sections  and  is  removable  to  permit  clean- 
ing out  of  chips  which  may  accumulate  in  the  bed. 

The  tool  carriage  has  lateral,  cross  and  angular 
power  and  hand  feeds.  It  also  has  rapid  traverse  along 
the  bed  by  means  of  a  5  hp.  and  drum  switch  with 
spring  return  to  off  position,  mounted  on  the  carriage. 
The  tool  slide  is  of  the  full  width  of  the  bridge  and  has 
clamping  bolts  and  straps  for  securing  the  cutting  tools. 
Large  micrometer  collars  are  fitted  on  the  crossfeed 
screws. 

The   carriage   apron   is  of  one  piece,   inclosing   the 


inK   i'^ngine  Lathe.     The  drive  motor   of  the  machine  shown  is  ot  iiu ii: 

Twenty-four   face   plate   speeds   are   obtainable   throush   change   gears 


speed  type.  -10  hp. 


A  push  button  on  the  headstock  may  be  used  for  "jog- 
ging" the  driving  motor  to  permit  quick  and  easy  shift- 
ing of  the  speed  change  gears. 

The  headstock  is  entirely  inclosed.  Bearings  and 
gears  are  lubricated  continuously  by  means  of  a  pump 
which  supplies  filtered  oil  to  a  reservoir  in  the  upper 
part  of  head,  from  which  it  is  piped  to  each  place  re- 
quiring lubrication.  Surplus  oil  drains  into  a  settling 
tank  in  the  base  of  the  head  and  is  pumped  through  a 
filter  back  to  the  reservoir.  The  faceplate  spindle  bear- 
ings, which  are  unusually  large,  are  fitted  with  oil  dis- 
tributing rings  and  large  oil  wells  in  addition  to  the 
continuous  oil  supply. 

Four  pairs  of  parallel  slots  are  provided  in  the  face- 
plate for  attachment  of  heavy  steel  faceplate  jaws.  The 
centers  are  of  tool  steel,  hardened  and  ground,  and  are 
fitted  with  spanner  nuts  for  easy  extraction.  The  tail 
spindle  is  of  ample  diameter  for  stiffness  when  run  out, 
and  the  tailstock  has  increased  diameter  near  the  cen- 
ter. The  tail  spindle  adjustment  is  by  gearing  and  a 
hand  wheel  conveniently  located.  Double  clamping  bolts 
for  securing  in  position  when  set  are  provided  for  the 
tail  spindle. 

For  use  in  turning  slight  tapers  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tailstock  has  a  cross  adjustment  by  screw.  It  is 
clamped  to  the  lower  section  by  bolts  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  bolts  that  clamp  the  tailstock  to  the  bed. 


gearing;  and  shafts  have  bearings  at  each  end.  Gears 
and  bearings  are  oiled  from  one  reservoir  which  is 
filled  from  the  top  of  the  carriage.  The  direction  of  any 
feed  may  be  changed  and  started  or  stopped  at  the  car- 
riage. Operating  levers  are  located  conveniently  and 
interlocked  so  that  neither  two  feeds,  nor  a  feed  and 
thread  cutting  can  be  engaged  simultaneously.  Feeds 
are  obtained  from  a  spline  in  the  leadscrew,  the  thread 
of  the  leadscrew  being  used  only  for  the  thread  cutting. 
The  feeds  or  threads  are  obtained  through  a  quick- 
change  gear  box  which  gives  four  changes  without  re- 
moving the  gears,  other  feeds  or  threads  being  obtained 
by  change  gears  provided  at  the  end  of  the  headstock. 
Gears  and  bearings  in  the  feed  box  are  amply  lubricated 
from  a  tank  provided. 

On  lathes  with  long  beds  the  leadscrew  and  con- 
troller shaft  are  supported  at  intervals  by  btarings 
which  are  automatically  spaced  by  the  carriage.  A 
steady  rest,  having  five  jaws  with  screw  adjustment 
and  large  wearing  surfaces,  is  included. 


Figures  prepared  by  the  .'\merican  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping as  of  Nov.  1,  show  that  on  that  date  the  sea-going 
steel  tonnage,  building  and  contracted  for,  totaled  170,- 
390  gross  tons  against  156,890  on  Sept.  1.  Ships  now 
being  built  are  for  coastwise  or  Great  Lakes  service, 
hence  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  law. 


A  Review  of  Steel  Mill  Electrification 

Ability  of  Motors  to  Take  Heavy  Overloads  Important — 

Efficiency,  Flexibility,  Durability  and  Low 

Operating  Costs  Noted 

BY  B.  G.  LAMMEt  AND  W.  SYKESt 


INSTEAD  of  many  steam  engines  scattered  through 
steel  mills,  with  boiler  plants  here  and  there  to 
supply  such  engines,  central  power  plants  have 
grown  up  and  electric  motors  have  replaced  the  engines. 
With  such  developments  have  come  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  power  consumption,  increased  economies, 
greater  convenience,  greater  reliability,  and  higher 
speeds  with  greatly  increased  production — for  the  elec- 
tric motor  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  higher  speed 
work. 

One  of  the  limitations  of  the  older  methods  of  indi- 
vidual drive  was  that  the  power  behind  each  unit  was 
represented  by  the  power  capacity  of  the  unit  itself. 
With  the  electric  drive,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  be- 
hind each  unit  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  the  capacity 
of  the  generating  plant  itself,  and  in  emergencies  this 
great  power  may  be  relied  upon  to  help  out.  True, 
there  may  be  disadvantages  in  this,  for  with  the  entire 
power  plant  behind  the  individual  machine,  the  equip- 
ment must  be  made  stronger  or  there  may  be  disastrous 
breakages.  But  when  such  situations  are  recognized 
and  prepared  for,  then  the  full  benefits  of  the  big  power 
plant  are  recognized. 

Pulling   the   Load 

Operating  men  naturally  are  inclined  to  rate  or 
rank  power  apparatus  according  to  its  emergency  or 
abnormal  capabilities,  rather  than  its  normal  or  aver- 
age operation.  Everybody  expects  apparatus  to  do  its 
normal  service  and,  therefore,  this  attracts  little  atten- 
tion. Under  extreme  conditions,  however,  one  type  of 
apparatus  may  vastly  exceed  another  in  its  capabilities 
and  here  is  where  electrical  apparatus,  as  a  rule,  makes 
a  very  good  showing,  for  usually  its  emergency  capacity 
is  far  beyond  its  normal  rating.  Unlike  other  appara- 
tus, its  normal  capacity  is  not  fixed  by  its  ability  to 
"pull  the  load,"  but  by  its  heating  characteristics. 
With  the  heating  limits  disregarded,  which  is  usually 
the  case  in  extreme  emergency,  then  the  apparatus, 
having  the  whole  generating  plant  behind  it,  can  pull 
enormously  higher  loads,  but  not  infrequently  with  re- 
sulting damage  to  itself.  In  other  words,  electrical  ap- 
paratus usually  does  not  "lie  down"  under  extreme  con- 
ditions (as  the  steam  engine,  for  example,  is  liable  to 
do)  but  continues  to  pull  the  load  that  is  put  on  it, 
although  it  may  put  itself  "out  of  business"  through 
overheating. 

Tendency  to  Overload  Equipment 

This  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in  electric  rail- 
road operation.  Operating  men,  until  they  obtain 
proper  knowledge,  usually  through  experience,  often 
want  to  load  electrical  equipment  until  it  tends  to 
"lie  down"  or  "stall,"  just  as  with  the  steam  locomo- 
tive. Usually  the  pulling  capacity  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive is  far  beyond  its  heating  capacity,  and  here  was 
a  frequent  source  of  trouble  in  the  early  days  of  opera- 
tion of  electric  railroads.  In  any  other  kind  of  service, 
where  the  maximum  load  conditions  may  be  more  or 
less  fixed,  the  danger  is  not  so  pronounced.  But  the 
above  illustrates  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  elec- 
tric drive,  in  that  the  peak  capacity  may  be  enormous 
compared  with  any  other  type  of  drive,  for  the  electric 
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motor  is  simply  a  transmitter  or  transformer  of  power, 
and  not  a  power  generator  within  itself. 

High  Electric  Efficiency 

The  great  advantages  of  the  electric  system  as  a 
whole  would  sufficiently  outweigh  any  very  considerable 
disadvantages  in  efficiency,  if  such  existed.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  efficiency  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
as  a  whole  ranks  materially  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  type  of  power  supplying  devices.  Take  the  elec- 
tric transformer,  for  instance,  which  might  be  called 
the  heart  of  the  alternating  current  system,  for  it  is 
this  which  gives  the  system  its  voltage  flexibility.  Here 
the  efficiency  reaches  98  to  99  per  cent  under  normal 
load  conditions.  The  efficiency  of  the  step-up  transformer 
of  the  Colfax  station  of  the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  i.s  99 
per  cent.  In  most  power  operations,  outside  of  electric, 
60  to  80  per  cent  efficiency  is  considered  reasonably 
good,  and  sometimes  20  to  30  per  cent  is  acceptable. 
But  in  electric  motors  and  generators  efficiencies  such 
as  these  would  be  considered  absurd,  except  in  very 
extreme  cases. 

When  we  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  electric  mo- 
tors and  generators,  even  in  comparatively  small  sizes, 
reaches  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  and  rises  to  96  per  cent 
or  better  in  much  larger  units,  it  may  be  seen  that  elec- 
tric operation  presents  tremendous  advantages  from 
the  efficiency  standpoint.  Furthermore,  of  the  4  to  10 
per  cent  loss  in  rotating  electric  machinery,  quite  an 
element  is  purely  mechanical  loss,  due  to  rotation,  so 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  purely  electrical  losses  repre- 
sent a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  power  trans- 
formed. In  the  transformer,  a  purely  stationary  device, 
mechanical  losses  are  absent  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  transformers  is  so  very  high. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  from  the  efficiency 
standpoint  the  electric  system,  as  a  whole,  is  so  far 
ahead  of  anything  else  in  power  generation,  transmis- 
sion and  utilization,  that  there  really  is  no  good  second. 

Flexible  Speed  Control 

From  the  flexibility  standpoint  the  electric  system 
also  possesses  enormous  advantages.  By  means  of 
proper  converting  devices,  either  of  the  two  outstand- 
ing systems,  namely,  alternating  or  direct  current,  can 
be  utilized  according  to  the  needs  of  the  problem.  Each 
system  possesses  peculiar  merits  of  its  own.  The  alter- 
nating current  system  is  flexible  in  voltage,  so  to  speak, 
but  the  normal  a.c.  motor  is  inflexible  in  speed.  The 
direct  current  system,  while  more  or  less  inflexible  in 
its  voltage  possibilities,  permits  greater  flexibility  in 
variations  and  control  of  speed.  Consequently,  in  many 
large  mill  installations,  both  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents are  used. 

One  of  the  great  limitations  of  the  alternating  cur- 
rent motor  in  some  applications,  and  one  of  its  great 
merits  in  other  applications,  is  its  inflexibility  in  speed. 
It  tends  to  run  at  a  constant  speed,  and  speed  varia- 
tions are  not  practicable  except  through  the  medium  of 
extraneous  devices.  It  is  more  or  less  independent  of 
voltage  limitations  and  thus  is  applicable  where  very 
large  powers  are  required  and  where  the  problem  of 
carrying  such  power  to  the  point  of  application  is  a 
large  problem.  For  this  reason,  in  heavy  mill  work  in 
general,  where  extremely  large  motors  are  used,  alter- 
nating current  has  been  adopted  almost  exclusively. 
The  same  is  true  in  other  power  applications  of  very 
large  units,  such  as  ship  propulsion. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  economical  speed  control 
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is  desired  over  a  very  wide  range,  direct  current  often- 
times furnishes  the  most  economical  solution  of  the 
problem.  As  stated  before,  the  one  great  advantage  of 
the  direct  current  motor  over  any  other  type  is  m  the 
flexibility  of  its  speed  control.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
infrequent,  in  large  power  installations,  to  find  consid- 
erable units  of  power  transformed  from  alternating  to 
direct  current  simply  to  meet  economical  speed  control 
problems.  , 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  large  elec- 
tric reversing  mills,  many  of  which  have  been  installed 
throughout  the  country  in  recent  years.  Here  we  have 
even  more  than  economical  speed  control,  for  through 
the  medium  of  the  a.c.  to  d.c.  transforming  equipment, 
we  are  able  to  flatten  out  the  enormously  fluctuating 
power  due  to  the  nature  of  the  load,  so  that  compara- 
tively uniform  power  is  taken  from  the  generating 
system.  Here  we  have  the  means  for  transforming 
from  steady  power  to  a  violently  fluctuating  one,  or 
vice  versa.  This  is  one  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  electric  system  in  regard  to  flexibility. 

From  the  durability  and  maintenance  standpoints, 
electric  machinery  in  general  ranks  high.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  electric  machines  20  years  old  or  more, 
which  apparently  are  in  as  good  condition  as  new 
Wearing  parts,  as  a  rule,  are  confined  to  the  mechanical 
parts.  In  electric  locomotives,  for  instance,  there  may 
be  mild  inspections  daily,  or  at  some  other  frequent  in- 
terval, but  complete  overhauling  may  occur  only  at 
very  long  intervals.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
steam  locomotive  in  similar  service,  electric  locomotives 
get  comparatively  little  attention,  oftentimes  much  less 
than  the  most  economical  maintenance  call  for.  The 
same  is  true,  in  general,  of  other  applications  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  People  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  reduced  attendance  and  reduced  repair 
in  connection  with  electrical  machines,  that  often  they 
carry  the  matter  too  far  for  best  results. 

Early  Electric  Developments 

Electric  motors  were  placed  in  steel  mills  at  a  very 
early  date.  These  machines  were  ordinary  motors,  not 
designed  for  mill  service.  Five  hundred  volts  was  used 
in  some  of  the  first  installations,  as  this  enabled  the 
standard  railroad  motors  to  be  used.  Experience  soon 
showed  that  this  was  too  high  a  voltage,  on  account  of 
danger  to  workmen  and  also  due  to  insulation  failures. 
Mill  type  motors  were  later  developed  and  this  design 
is  still  used  with  very  little  change. 

In  the  development  of  main  drives,  Europeans  were 
about  10  years  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  applying 
motors.  The  first  motors  were  put  on  mills  in  .Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  '90's,  and,  as  in  this  country, 
the  first  machines  were  direct  current.  At  an  early 
date,  however,  induction  motors  were  used  for  mills 
where  speed  changes  were  not  required,  these  motors 
usually  being  belt  or  rope  connected. 

The  European  motors  have  developed  along  some- 
what different  lines  from  those  built  in  America.  In 
general,  tonnage  has  not  been  such  an  important  fea- 
ture in  European  mills  as  in  American.  The  business 
conditions  have  been  such  that  each  mill  had  to  produce 
a  wider  range  of  material  and  flexibility  has  been  a 
more  important  factor  than  tonnage.  We  find  in  most 
European  plants  a  great  variety  of  mills  which  are  not 
kept  fully  occupied,  but  are  necessary  to  supply  the 
varying  demands  of  customers.  This .  naturally  re- 
quired that  the  equipment  should  be  kept  as  cheap  as 
possible,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  light  con- 
struction used. 

In  recent  years,  through  consolidations  and  other 
arrangements,  European  mills  are  being  laid  out  to 
produce  a  few  classes  of  products  and  to  bring  up  the 
tonnage  of  such  products,  the  market  being  supplied  by 
the  correlation  of  a  number  of  manufacturers.  This 
has  led  gradually  to  a  practice  approaching  the  Ameri- 
can. 

However,  the  machines  in  use  to-day  in  Europ* 
are  built  very  much  lighter  than  would  be  considered 
advisable  here  and  what  would  perhaps  strike  the  Amer- 
ican mill  man  as  peculiar  is  the  almost  universal  use  of 
hand  wound  coils  in  partially  closed  slots.    The  use  of 


form  wound  coils  for  induction  machines  has  not  been 
at  all  customary  except  by  some  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers. 

American  Practice  Differs  from  European 

While  all  apparatus  is  subject  to  failure  in  itself, 
it  is  necessary  so  to  design  our  American  machines  that 
repairs  can  be  made  rapidly  by  the  operating  force;  for 
this  reason  the  windings  are  universally  of  such  a  type 
that  they  can  be  replaced  or  repaired  by  the  ordinary 
mill  force.  This  is  not  the  ease  with  the  European  de- 
signs, where  really  skillful  winders  are  required  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results. 

In  the  United  States  the  earliest  electrical  drive  of 
any  size  was  in  the  motors  driving  the  light  rail  mill 
at  the  Edgar  Thompson  works.  These  machines  have 
been  in  use  for  17  years  with  practically  no  delays  and 
no  cost  for  maintenance.  Very  shortly  after  this, 
American  engineers  were  called  upon  to  build  machines 
for  what  still  remains  the  greatest  mill  electrification 
—the  Gary  plant.  The  boldness  of  the  engineers  in 
laying  out  this  plant  has  been  more  than  justified  and 
many  of  our  members  will  accept  Gary  as  a  normal 
development. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  appreciated  as  it  should  be 
that  this  was  a  great  engineering  undertaking  which 
involved  many  different  problems.  In  the  first  place, 
a  gas  engine  driven  power  house  of  this  magnitude 
never  before  had  been  attempted  and  grave  problems 
were  involved  in  insuring  stabilitv  of  operation.  The 
designing  and  building  of  the  slow  speed  induction 
motors  used  for  driving  mills  in  sizes  for  which  there 
was  no  precedent  was  a  great  and  successful  under- 
taking. 

One  very  highly  important  factor  in  this  connection 
was  the  control  apparatus  for  handling  the  power  in- 
volved and  all  American  engineers  interested  in  steel 
mills  are  indebted  to  the  poineer  work  done  at  the  Gary 
plant  for  many  of  the  things  which  have  become  com- 
monplace to-day.  With  the  success  of  the  Gary  instal- 
lation, and  of  many  other  installations  which  went  in 
about  the  same  time,  there  was  little  question  as  to  the 
use  of  motors  for  driving  mills  when  the  speed  condi- 
tions and  power  supply  seemed  favorable. 

Influence  of  Adequate  Gearing 

One  great  impetus  to  the  advancement  of  electric 
drive  has  been  the  development  of  adequate  and  reliable 
gearing.  This  has  rendered  the  slow  speed  motor  to  a 
large  extent  unnecessary,  thereby  eliminating  one  of 
the  troublesome  features  of  electrification.  These  slow 
speed  motors  were  expensive  and  nearly  always  special, 
which  involved  a  hea\'y  tax  for  development  on  prac- 
tically all  installations.  With  the  development  of  gear- 
ing it  was,  of  course,  a  simple  matter  to  change  the 
ratio  so  that  the  development  charges  from  an  elec- 
trical standpoint  could  be  much  reduced,  and  tended  to 
become  less  and  less  as  successive  installations  were 
made. 

Development  of  the  reversing  mill  was  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  successful  application  of  the  Ilgner  system 
to  large  mining  hoists  in  Europe.  During  1905  investi- 
gations were  made  on  a  steam-driven  mill  in  Austria, 
to  determine  the  power  requirements.  The  data  avail- 
able at  that  time  were  very  meager  and  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  was  necessary  to  enable  an  estimate 
to  be  made  as  to  the  size  of  motors  required. 

About  the  end  of  1905  an  order  was  placed  for  an 
equipment  with  the  Aktien  Electricitaets  Gesellschaft 
of  Berlin,  which  was  to  develop  a  maximum  of  10,350 
hp.  This  equipment  was  put  into  operation  in  July, 
1906,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  troubles 
operated  satisfactorily  from  the  beginning.  Three 
separate  motors  were  used  for  the  mill  and  three  gen- 
erators, all  being  connected  in  series,  the  maximum 
voltage  being  about  1600.  The  equipment  was  divided 
into  three  units  in  this  way,  as  this  did  not  involve  such 
a  large  departure  in  sizes  from  what  had  been  built 
pre\nously,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  inertia  of  the 
equipment  would  be  materially  reduced  by  keeping 
down  the  diameters  of  the  motor  armatures.  The  gen- 
erators had  laminated  fields  and  were  completely  com- 
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pensated.  A  special  exciter  was  used  which,  operating 
on  a  separate  winding  on  the  generator  field,  opposed 
the  main  excitation.  The  opposing  field  varied  directly 
with  the  armature  current,  as  the  idea  was  to  provide 
a  stabilizing  element  which  would  keep  the  load  from 
exceeding  a  certain  amount. 

About  the  end  of  1905  experiments  were  conducted 
on  a  small  scale  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  to  determine 
the  operating  characteristics  of  the  Ilgner  system.  That 
system  had  not  been  used  in  the  United  States  for 
hoisting  so  that  there  were  no  data  available  as  to  its 
operation.  In  the  spring  of  1906  an  order  was  placed 
with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  for  the 
supply  of  a  reversing  mill  drive  for  the  30-in.  universal 
plate  mill  at  the  South  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
This  equipment  was  to  develop  a  maximum  of  8000  hp. 
and  it  was  put  in  operation  about  the  beginning  of  1907. 

At  the  time  it  was  designed  and  built  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  being  done  in  Europe,  nor  did 
the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  what  was  being 
done  in  the  United  States.  This  equipment  has  been 
in  continued  service  to  date.  The  motor  is  a  double 
unit  and  the  novel  feature  is  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  generator,  which  has  two  windings.  At  the  time 
this  machine  was  built  it  was  thought  that  this  con- 
struction would  be  cheaper  than  single  machines,  but 


this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.     Consequently  the 
idea  was  not  utilized  in  subsequent  installations. 

Cost  Figures  Favor  Motor  Drive 

Some  time  ago  an  opportunity  occurred  to  check  up 
the  operating  figures  of  two  plants  producing  largely 
the  same  class  of  products  and  having  approximately 
the  same  tonnage.  One  was  completely  electrically 
driven  and  the  other  steam  driven.  When  due  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  value  of  the  gas  from  the  blast 
furnaces,  in  each  case  crediting  the  furnaces  with  the 
value  of  the  amount  of  coal  which  this  gas  replaced, 
and  some  adjustments  made  for  slight  variations  in 
the  output  of  the  two  plants,  it  showed  that  there  was 
a  definite  advantage  in  the  case  of  an  electrically  driven 
plant  of  between  $.3  and  .$4  per  ton  on  material  shipped, 
based  on  operation  of  the  plants  during  1920,  when  they 
both  turned  out  as  much  material  as  they  could.  The 
fact  that  the  advantage  of  electrification  is  of  the  order 
of  dollars  per  ton  is  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of 
a  reliable  firm  of  consulting  engineers  in  connection 
with  plant  valuation,  from  which  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  under  the  same  conditions  of  fuel  cost, 
etc.,  the  electrically  driven  plant  had  the  advantage  of 
at  least  $2.50  per  ton  compared  with  the  steam  driven 
plant  with  modern  equipment. 


ANNEALING  OF  GRAY  CAST  IRON 


Results  of  a  German  Investigation  on  Three  Grades 
of  Iron 

For  many  years  there  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  the  annealing  of  gray  cast  iron  for  various  reasons. 
One  of  them  is  the  removal  of  shrinkage  strains,  and 
another  is  the  replacement  of  the  combined  carbon 
found  in  the  cementite  of  the  pearlite  areas  by  free  car- 
bon or  graphite  and  iron. 

There  is  a  short  paper  in  Stahl  wwd  Eisen  for  Sept. 


pieces  were  cut  about  %  in.  long  and  subjected  to  var- 
ious heat  treatments,  and  then  analysed  and  tested  for 
Brinell  hardness.  The  heat  treatments  were  .carried 
out  in  a  platinum  resistance  furnace  in  a  quartz  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  into  which  a  slow  stream  of  pure 
nitrogen  was  introduced  to  keep  down  the  oxidation  and 
the  loss  of  carbon  to  a  minimum.  The  small  pieces 
were  fastened  to  a  thin  nickel  wire  so  that  they  could 
be  removed  quickly  from  the  furnace  at  the  desired 
temperatures. 

The  composition  and  critical  points  of  the  irons  are 
given  in  Table  1. 

The  first  work  was  done  with  Iron  C,  and  the  aim 


Table  1. — Composition  and  Critical  Points 

Composition,  Per  Cent 

Material                                Total  Car.  Gr.  C.  Mn.             P.              S. 

Original  Iron    3.18          2.49  0.63          0.102          0.068 

Iron  A  with  nickel    (analysis  showed 

0.86    per    cent) 3.35          2.66  0.62          0.105          0.070 

Iron  A  with  about  20  per  cent  steel 

scrap    2.48         1.54  0.60         0.090         0.055 


2.95 
2.93 
2.25 


Critical  Points 

ACi  An 

Deg-.  C.  Deg.  C. 

810-825  750-725 


800-815 
800-805 


735-715 
740-735 


28,  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  E.  Piwowarsky,  of  Breslau 
University,  giving  the  results  of  annealing  tests  on 
three  grades  of  iron.  All  three  irons  were  in  the  form 
of  round  bars,  0.787  to  0.866  in.  dia.    From  these  bars 


of  the  work  was  to  produce  as  much  graphite  as  pos- 
sible. The  results  and  the  treatments  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 

As  shown  by  the  results  the  formation  of  temper- 


-Results'  with  Iron   C 


Test 

No.  Treatment 

1.  Original   iron 

2.  12  hr.  at  675  deg.  C.      Cooled  in  air 

3.  As   above   but   cooled   in   furnace 

10  deg.  per  min. 

4.  12  hr.  at  775  deg.  C.   Cooled  in  air 

5.  As  above,   but  cooled  in  furnace 

10  deg.  per  min. 

6.  12  hr.  at  850  deg.     Cooled  in  air 

7.  As  above,  then  cooled  in  furnace 

2    deg.    per   min.    to    750    deg., 
then  cooled  in  air 

8.  12  hr.  at  850  deg.    Cooled  In  fur- 

nace at  2  deg.  per  min.  to  675 
deg.,  then  in  air 

9.  12  hr.  at  850  deg.     Cooled  in  fur- 

nace at  1  deg.  per  min.  to  675 
deg.,  then  in  air 

10.  20    min.    at    830   deg.      Cooled   in 

furnace  at  1   deg.   per  min.   to 
775    deg.,    then    in    air 

11.  20    min.    at    830   deg.      Cooled   In 

furnace  at   1  deg.   per  min.  to 
725   deg.,  then   in  air 

12.  20    min.   at    830   deg.      Cooled   In 

furnace   at   1   deg.   per  min.   to 
675  deg.,  then  in  air 


Microsti'ucture 
Graphite  and   lamellar   pearlite 
Graphite  and   lamellar   pearlite 
Graphite  and  lamellar  pearlite 

Graphite,  lamellar  and  granular 
pearlite  and  some  ferrlte 

Graphite,  granular  pearlite  and 
ferrite 

Graphite  and  lamellar  pearlite 

Graphite  and  lamellar  pearlite 


Graphite    and     ferrite     with     some 
pearlite 


Graphite     and     ferrite    with     some 
pearlite 


Graphite  and  lamellar  pearlite 


Graphite  and  ferrite  with  traces  of 
lamellar  pearlite 


Graphite  and  ferrite  with  traces  of 
lamellar  pearlite 


Total 

Car.  Gr.  C. 

2.48  1.54 

2.47  1.58 

2.47  1.65 


2.46 


2.39 
2.40 


1.62 


Gr.  in 
Per  Cent 
of  Total 

62.0 

64.0 

66.5 

74.5 
7S.0 


2.42  2.24  92.5 

2.40  2.26  94.0 

2.39  1.64  68.5 

2.38  2.22  93.0 

2.39  2.30  96.0 


Brinell 
Number 

236 
220-225 
210-214 

153-157 

147-150 


122-124 
114-118 
215-220 
120-124 
114-116 
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Test 

No.  Treatment 

1.  As  furnished,  original 


2  hr..  725  deg.     Cooled  in 

air 
2  hr.,  775  deg.     Cooled  in 

air 
15     mln.     at     850     deg. 

Cooled  In  air 
15  mln.,  850  deg.    Cooled 

In    furnace    at    2    deg. 

per  mln.    to   700   deg.  ; 

then  in  air 
15  mln.  at  850  deg.  Cooled 

in   furnace  at   10   deg. 

per  mln.   to   675   deg. ; 

then  held   at   675   deg. 

for    1    hr.    and    cooled 

in  air 


Mlcrostructure 

Graphite  and  lamellar 
pearlite 

Graphite,  lamellar  and 
granular  pearlite  and 
some  ferrite 

Graphite,  ferrite  and  lamel- 
lar  pearlite 

Graphite,  ferrite  and  some 
lamellar  pearlite 

Graphite,  ferrite  and  lamel- 
lar  pearlite 

Graphite,  ferrite  and  some 
granular  pearlite 


Irons 

A  and  B 

Composition 

Gr.  In 
Per  Cent 
of  Total 

A       "b" 

Brir 
Nun 

I 

ell 

Total  Car.    ,— Gr 
ABA 

C.^ 
B 

B 

3.18 

3.35      2.49 

2.66 

78.0 

79.5 

206-207 

196-202 

3.17 

3.32     2.60 

2.78 

82.0 

83.5 

168-172 

16G-16S 

3.16 

3.24      2.88 

2.86 

91.0 

88.0 

134-136 

136-140 

3.08 

3.29      2.92 

3.10 

95.0 

94.0 

120-125 

124-126 

3.06 

3.33      270 

2.SS 

88.0 

86.5 

158-162 

163-167 

3.14 

3.27      3.03 

3.11 

96.5 

95.5 

118-124 

115-117 

3.12 

3.22      3.01 

3.13 

9(i.5 

97.5 

114-118 

112-116 

carbon  is  very  small  below  An,  and  while  somewhat 
greater  between  Ar^  and  Aci  does  not  reach  satisfac- 
tory amounts.  Annealing  above  Ac,  is  useless,  but 
there  is  practically  complete  precipitation  of  the  graph- 
ite by  heating  slightly  above  Aci  followed  by  as  slow 
cooling  as  po.s.sible  through  Ar,. 

The  results  with  Irons  A  and  B  are  shown  in  Table 
.3.      The   structure   of   the   iron    containing  nickel   was 


practically  the  same  as  the  other,  so  they  are  shown  in 
one  column.  Contrary  to  the  other  iron  there  is  consid- 
erable graphite  formation  below  An,  and  after  two 
hours,  annealing  between  Ar,  and  Aci  the  greater  part 
of  the  pearlite  is  already  broken  up.  The  most  certain 
method,  however,  is  to  give  a  short  heating  slightly 
above  Ac,  followed  by  slow  cooling  through  An. 

G.  B.  w. 


COKE  REGION  CONDITIONS 

Largest  Production  of  the  Year — Effort  to  Relieve 
Tent  Colony  Situation 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Dec.  2. — A  gain  of  18,720  tons  of 
coke  was  made  in  production  during  the  week  ending 
Nov.  25  over  the  preceding  week  in  the  Connellsville 
region.  Merchant  operators  again  overtook  the  fur- 
nace interests  in  the  gain  in  output  during  the  week. 
An  interesting  phase  is  the  increased  production  over  a 
year  ago  but  with  fewer  ovens  in  operation,  a  situation 
which  counteracts  reports  of  decreased  efficiency  in 
operation  as  a  result  of  the  strike  situation  in  the  re- 
gion. Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  ovens  of  the  region 
are  now  in  operation. 

Production  during  the  week  was  201,100  tons,  the 
highest  this  year. 

Mayors  and  burgesses  of  the  county  held  a  meeting 
in  Uniontown  this  week  at  which  plans  were  discussed 
toward  relieving:  the  situation  resulting  from  tlie  tent 
colonies  in  the  region.  No  formal  action  was  taken 
although  it  was  reported  that  the  mayors  and  burgesses 
would  make  some  effort  to  have  the  operators  take  the 
striking  miners  back  to  work.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
the  operators  will  not  co-operate  with  the  Mine  Work- 
ers' Union.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  former  em- 
ployees who  have  been  on  strike  would  be  taken  back 
when  needed  upon  the  terms  of  new  employees  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  existed  before  the  strike 
took  place. 

There  is  little  possibility,  however,  of  any  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  through  efforts  of  the  exec- 
utives of  the  municipalities.  The  strike  situation  in  the 
region  insofar  as  production  is  concerned  has  ceased  to 
be  an  issue.  Many  of  the  operators,  too,  have  dis- 
charged the  guards  at  their  plants. 

The  Brier  Hill  Coke  Co.  suspended  operations  at  its 
plant  on  Wednesday  and  declared  for  an  indefinite  sus- 
pension during  which  time  it  will  electrify  the  haulage 
way  and  mine  equipment.  The  Brier  Hill  company  has 
600  acres  of  coal  land. 

Car  situation  continues  to  be  a  handicap  to  the  oper- 
ators in  the  region.  The  Fayette-Greene  Coal  Producers- 
Association,  at  a  recent  meeting,  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  car  situation  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  and  on  Saturday  evening  issued 
a  call  for  a  meeting  of  all  operators  on  that  road  to  be 
held  in  Uniontown  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  (!,  to  hear 


the  report  of  the  committee  and  a  plan  to  be  presented 
by  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  officials  for  a  change  in 
the  system  of  placing  cars. 


New  Method  of  Testing  Sand  to  Be  Described 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club,  at 
the  City  Club,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  on  Satur- 
day, Dec.  9,  Eugene  W.  Smith,  the  Crane  Co.,  Chicago, 
will  deliver  an  address  on  a  new  method  of  testing 
molding  and  core  sands  and  clays  which  he  has  de- 
veloped within  the  past  few  months. 

An  exhibit  of  100  samples  of  sand  from  nearly  every 
State,  tested  by  Mr.  Smith,  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  club  from  noon  Saturday  until  7  o'clock, 
when  dinner  will  be  served.  Following  the  dinner  Mr. 
Smith  will  make  demonstrations  of  his  testing  method 
and  will  test  any  samples  of  sand  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  him.  By  vibratory  precipitation,  samples  of 
sand  contained  in  small  bottles  are  separated  into  layers 
of  bond  and  silica.  The  ferric  and  aluminum  oxides 
also  may  be  identified  by  color  and  the  fineness  of  the 
sand  may  be  readily  observed.  The  test  has  been  used 
by  its  originator  in  practical  foundry  work  to  deter- 
mine the  class  of  castings  to  which  different  grades  of 
sand  are  best  suited. 


Milton  0.  Knauss  Purchaser  of  Blast  Furnace 

The  purchasers  of  the  Topton  blast  furnace  from 
the  Replogle  Steel  Co.,  reported  on  page  1464  of  the 
Nov.  30  issue  of  The  Iron  Age,  were  Milton  O.  Knauss 
and  associates,  not  Howard  A.  Knauss.  The  latter  is 
connected  with  the  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 
The  confusion  in  names  was  due  to  the  fact  that  How- 
ard A.  Knauss  was  fonnerly  superintendent  of  blast 
furnaces  at  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  for  the  Empire  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  while  Milton  O.  Knauss  occupies  that  position 
now  for  its  successor,  the  Replogle  Steel  Co.,  Milton  0. 
Knauss  and  Howard  A.  Knauss  are  brothers. 


Plans  for  the  organization  of  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  as  a  step  toward 
harmonizing  on  a  nationwide  scale  all  radio  instrumen- 
talities, the  effects  of  which,  because  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  industry,  are  producing  confusion  and 
disorganization,  were  announced  here  by  the  National 
Radio  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  headquarters,  165 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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Truck  Loader  Mounted  on  Truck  Chassis 

An  application  of  the  truck  loader  intended  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  that  equipment  when  high-speed 
loading  is  required  at  a  number  of  points,  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  It  consists  of  mounting  the  loading  or 
elevating  element  of  a  truck  loader  of  the  bucket  type 
on  a  motor  truck  chassis.  The  equipment  shown  is  that 
of  the  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  141st  Street,  New  York. 

The  standard  path  digger  elevator  is  used  with 
double  chain,  toothed  buckets  and  feeding  propellers, 
so  that  no  shovel- 
ing is  required  for 
a  path  into  the 
pile  for  the  load- 
er. It  is  pivoted 
on  standard  A- 
frames  over  the 
rear  wheels,  and 
may  be  collapsed 
while  traveling. 
A  two-way  side 
discharge  chute  is 
provided  at  the 
top  for  loading  on 
either  side.  The 
elevator  is  driven 
from  the  jack 
shaft  or  by  a  sep- 
arate engine,  the 
latter  plan  being 
more  efficient, 
though  more  ex- 
pensive, as  the 
truck  chassis  can 
be  moved  while 
loading.  The  ca- 
pacity is  1  to  2  cu.  yd.  per  min.  The  equipment  illus- 
trated is  said  to  have  loaded  4  tons  of  egg  coal  in  3  2/3 
min.,  a  rate  of  1%  cu.  yd.  per  min. 


Truck  Loader 
Mounted  on  Motor 
Chassis  for  Quick 
Loading  .at  Several 
Points 


Independents  Follow  Corporation  on  Tin  Plate 
Price 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  5. — While  independents  still 
show  dissatisfaction  with  the  $4.75  price  on  tin  plate, 
announced  for  the  first  quarter  by  the  leading  interest, 
they  are  all  falling  in  line  with  this  quotation  and  are 
taking  forward  commitments.  Lower  iron  and  steel- 
making  costs  are  offering  some  compensation  for  the 
failure  to  establish  a  higher  quotation,  as  was  expected. 
Preliminary  developments  indicate  a  heavy  1923  de- 
mand for  tin  plate.  Can  makers  are  coming  into  the 
market  and  placing  business  for  next  quarter,  including 
releases  against  such  tonnage.  Makers  indicate  that 
they  are  discontinuing  concessions  from  the  $4.75  price, 
but  it  is  likely  that  preferred  customers  will  enjoy 
preferential  treatment.  For  instance,  though  $4.75  has 
been  the  nominal  tin  plate  quotation  for  a  period  of 
months,  a  number  of  producers  have  been  rolling  ton- 
nages accepted  at  $4.60  per  base  box. 

While  the  plate  market  is  spotty,  nevertheless 
enough  small  tonnages  are  coming  through  to  represent  a 
sizable  aggregate.  On  small  orders,  the  chief  independ- 
ent interest  in  this  territory  claims  to  be  obtaining 
2.10c.,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  moving  is  going  at 
2c.  or  less.  The  above  company  is  working  off  an  accu- 
mulation of  large-mill  plate  sizes  and  building  up 
stocks,  in  preparation  for  the  suspension  of  its  132-in. 
mill  for  alterations. 


Valley  Iron  and  Steel  Plant  Operations  Well 
Maintained 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  5. — In  the  Mahoning  and  She- 
nango  Valleys,  iron  and  steel  plant  operations  are  hold- 
ing at  a  very  satisfactory  rate.  Suspension  this  week 
of  the  Tod  blast  furnace  by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 
will  be  offset  by  the  resumption  of  one  of  the  two  stacks 
at  Hubbard,  Ohio,  operated  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  giving  it  five  active  furnaces,  of  six.  The 
Brier  Hill  company's  Tod  stack  has  been  operating  on 

merchant  iron. 

Sheet  mill  pro- 
duction is  down 
somewhat  from 
the  levels  main- 
tained until  re- 
cently, with  96  of 
109  units  sched- 
uled. The  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  has  its  sheet 
department  on  a 
50  per  cent  oper- 
ating basis.  The 
Falcon  Steel  Co., 
Niles,  has  added 
one  sheet  mill  to 
the  four  units 
which  were  roll- 
ing last  w  e  e  k, 
while  the  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co. 
has  added  three 
sheet  units  to  its 
active  list. 

Steel  output 
approximates  80  per  cent,  with  55  of  66  open-hearth 
furnaces  charged.  The  Brier  Hill  company  this  week 
cut  the  number  of  its  active  open-hearth  units  from  11 
to  eight.  All  three  Bessemer  converters  in  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley  are  blowing. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  pouring  from  all  six  blast 
furnaces  at  its  Ohio  works  and  is  operating  17  bar 
mills  at  its  Youngstown  plants.  The  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.  has  37  sheet,  tin  plate  and  jobbing  mills  active. 

At  its  Girard  works,  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  operating  one  blast  furnace,  75  puddle  fur- 
naces, bar  mill  two  12-hr.  turns  and  plate  mill  one  8-hr. 
turn. 

In  the  Shenango  Valley,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
properties  are  operating  virtually  at  normal.  With  ex- 
ception of  two  inactive  tin  plate  mills,  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  plant  at  Farrell  is  100  per  cent. 
Fabricating  plants  are  still  producing  at  a  high 
rate,  though  several  are  slowing  down  for  inventory. 


New  Steel  Castings  Company  in  New  Jersey 

Eastern  Steel  Castings,  Avenue  L  and  Edwards 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  take  over  early  in  1923  the 
business  now  carried  on  by  Bayonne  Steel  Casting  Co.. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  It  has  a  modern  and  enlarged  plant, 
equipped  for  making  both  open-hearth  and  electric  steel 
castings  and  retains  the  experienced  organization  of  the 
older  company.  William  D.  Sargent,  president  of  the 
Bayonne  company,  is  head  of  the  new  organization. 


Youngstown  Companies  May  Be  Absorbed 

Youngstown,  Dec.  5. — Inclusion  of  one  or  more 
Valley  independent  iron  and  steel  interests  in  an  amal- 
gamation is  regarded  as  likely,  especially  in  view  of 
the  recent  absorption  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Coi-poration. 

A  leading  Youngstown  independent  has  been  casting 
about  for  some  time  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  pipe 
manufactui'ing  connection  in  the  Chicago  district,  either 
through  purchase  or  construction. 

Common  stock  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
is  to  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
near  future,  according  to  present  plans,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  heavy  purchases  by  Eastern  interests  has 
been  referred  to  by  leading  steel  makers. 

That  Valley  independents  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  an  acceptable  consolidation  in  strengthening 
their  own  position  in  a  competitive  field,  they  have 
freely  indicated. 


Henry  C.  Turner,  receiver  for  the  Empire  Tube  & 
Steel  Corporation,  College  Point,  L.  I.,  will  receive 
sealed  bids  at  his  office,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York, 
until  Jan.  5,  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant,  equipment 
and  property  of  the  company. 
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Automatic  Drill  for  Light  Operations 

A  small  bench  type  drilling  machine  intended  for 
manufacturing  purposes  involving  light  drilling  opera- 
tions and  having  as  a  feature  automatic  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  motor,  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  Joseph  W.  Jones,  29  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New 
York. 

The  location  of  the  motor  may  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying illustration;  it  is  started  or  stopped  auto- 
matically as  the  handle  is  lowered  or  raised.  Current  is 
being  used  only  when  the  machine  is  actually  drilling 
and  besides  the  saving  in  current,  this  arrangement  is 
intended  to  add  to  the  life  of  the  unit  by  reducing  wear 
and  tear  on  the  motor  and  other  parts. 

The  machine  is  rated  to  drill  holes  up  to  V4  in.  in 
steel.  Bronze  bearings  with  suitable  provision  for  oil- 
ing are  provided  throughout.     The  armature  speed  is 


Bench  Drill  for  Light  Manufacturing  Operations. 

The  motor  is  automatically  started  and  stopped 

as  the  handle  is  lowered  and  raised 

reduced  4V4  to  1  by  means  of  hardened  steel  gears  and 
a  ball  end  thrust  accommodates  the  pressure  at  this 
point.  The  drill  is  equipped  with  a  Jacobs  %  in.  chuck. 
The  speed  is  3500  r.p.m.  on  alternating  current  and  4000 
r.p.m.  on  direct  current.  The  size  of  the  base  is  6  x  7% 
in.  and  the  height  20  in.  The  weight  of  the  machine 
is  18  lb.  net. 


Duplexing  ^vith  Electric  Furnaces 

An  interesting  "new  steel  making  process"  has  been 
put  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Edgar  Allen  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England.  Concerning  the  equipment  and 
the  claims,  the  Stobie  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Dunston-on- 
Tyne,  writes  as  follows: 

We  have  installed  in  those  works  one  10-ton  and  one 
3% -ton  Stobie  electric  steel  melting  furnaces  which  are 
being  worked  together  as  a  single  unit  under  the  Stobie 
patent  duple.x  electric  process.  By  this  means,  scrap 
steel  IS  electrically  melted  and  refined  by  oxidation  in  a 
continuous  manner  in  the  large  primary  furnace,  and  a 
third  or  more  of  the  molten  bath  is  transferred  down 
a  shoot  at  short  intervals  to  the  small  secondary  furnace 
for  finishing  The  advantages  of  the  process  are  both 
electrical  and  metallurgical. 

Electrically,  the  load  factor  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  continuous  working,  and  the  power  factor  is  much 
improved  by  the  maintenance  of,  mainly,  molten  baths. 
Huctuations  oi  current  are,  also,  less  marked  and  of 
snorter  duration. 

Metallurgically,  the  main  advantage  is  the  frequent 


supplies  of  small  quantities  of  steel,  of  varying  com- 
positions if  required,  at  the  low  cost  of  operating  a  plant 
of  large  output.  For  ingot  or  foundry  work,  this  ad- 
vance in  practice  is  of  considerable  interest. 

Additional  advantages  of  the  new  process  over  an 
installation  of  several  furnaces  working  independently 
include  the  less  space  occupied  by  the  plant;  the  reduced 
crane  service  lequired;  the  much  reduced  repairs  to 
furnace  linings  for  a  given  output  of  steel  and  the 
freer  choice  in  scrap  for  melting. 


Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Decreased  Deficit 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
for  the  three  months  ending  with  September  were 
$7,266,964,  or  $1,697,817  larger  than  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1921.  Operating  expenses  were 
$946,162  larger  than  those  for  the  1921  quarter,  stand- 
ing as  they  did  at  $6,376,401.  Thus  the  net  earnings 
were  $890,563,  while  in  the  1921  quarter  they  were 
$138,908.  Other  income  brought  the  earnings  for  the 
third  quarter  up  to  $963,955,  but  after  interest,  taxes 
and  depreciation,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $131,463, 
whereas  in  the  three  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1921,  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $810,868. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September,  last,  is  not  so  encouraging.  Gross  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $22,492,865,  whereas  for  the  same 
period  in  1921  they  were  $23,587,982.  Operating  ex- 
penses were  $19,993,964,  while  last  year  they  were  $21,- 
669,486,  and  total  net  income  $2,706,288,  as  against 
$2,221,401,  while  the  deficit  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  was  $581,162,  or  $2,068  larger  than  the  deficit 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 


Reel  for  Use  with  Portable  Grinder 

For  use  with  its  standard  portable  electric  grinder, 
and  to  eliminate  dragging  of  the  flexible  cord  over  the 
floor  and  catching  on  projecting  objects,  etc.,  the  reel 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Forbes  &  Myers,  Worcester,  Mass.  With 
this  equipment  the  life  of  the  flexible  cable  is  consider- 
ably increased  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the  grinder 


Portable    Klettric  Grinder 
Equipped  with   Reel  to  Elim- 
inate   Dragging    of    Flexible 
Cable 


a  permanent  fixture  of  the  shop,  always  ready  for  use 
by  merely  closing  the  switch. 

The  outfit  illustrated  consists  of  a  standard  machine, 
the  new  reel,  and  35  ft.  of  fle.xible  cable.  When  the 
reel  is  placed  centrally,  either  on  the  ceiling  or  on  a 
column,  the  35  ft.  of  cable  is  adequate  for  a  room  60 
ft.  square.  A  four-wire  cable  is  used.  Three  wires  are 
for  the  three-phase  power  current,  this  current  being 
said  to  be  preferable  to  the  single-phase  from  the  light 
socket.  The  fourth  is  a  ground  wire  which  connects 
the  frame  of  the  grrinder  permanently  to  the  frame 
of  the  reel,  regardless  of  whether  the  switch  is  open 
or  closed.  When  the  frame  of  the  reel  is  connected  to 
a  water  pipe  or  other  permanent  ground,  danger  of 
electric  shocks  is  minimized. 


The  iron  ore  in  North  Carolina  has  been  reported 
on  by  W.  S.  Bayloy,  in  bulletin  735-F  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Washington. 
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Cylinder  Boring  Machine 

A  machine  designed  primarily  to  bore  air-cooled  gas 
engine  cylinders  and  finish  the  head  of  the  cylinder  at 
the  end  of  the  bore,  is  being  marketed  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Consulting  Engineers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is 
also  adaptable  to  the  boring  of  gas-engine  cylinders  en 
bloc  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  case  of  block  cylin- 
ders having  removable  heads,  the  machining  time 
would  be  reduced  considerably.  The  machine  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  large,  the  height 
from  floor  to  top  of  pulley  being  8  ft.  2  in.  and  the 
base  approximately  5  ft.  square. 

In  boring,  three  separate  cuts  are  taken,  and  in 
finishing  the  head  of  a  cylinder  two  separate  cuts  are 


Clock  Dial  for  Control  Under  Manufacturing 
Budget 

Included  among  twenty-five  forms  presented  in  a 
treatise  on  budgeting  as  a  means  of  business  control, 
issued  by  the  fabricated  production  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  a  novel 
clock  arrangement  by  which  the  small  manufacturer 
can  tell  at  a  glance  the  daily  state  of  his  business. 

Clocks,  or  dials,  are  devised  for  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal activities  of  the  business.  Each  clock  has  two 
hands,  a  red  one,  pointed  at  the  budget  allowance, 
which  remains  stationary  for  the  entire  month,  and  a 
black  hand,  which  is  daily  set  at  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  each  department.  The  dials  can  be  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  conveniently  contained  in  a  flat  box 
2  in.  deep,  24  in.  wide  and  50  in.  long,  designed  for 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  idea  was  conceived  and  put  into  operation  by  a 
manufacturer  of  optical  goods,  who  found  that  his 
organization  could  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing five  groups:  material,  factory,  administration, 
sales  and  advertising.  The  five  executives  at  the  head 
of  these  departments  are  placed  into  a  business  of  their 
own  and  are  told  what  the  results  of  their  next  month's 
activities  should  be,  together  with  the  amount  of  money 
they  may  spend  to  produce  these  results.  The  sales 
manager  is  told  how  much  in  orders  he  is  expected  to 
get  to  keep  the  factory  running;  the  factory  superin- 
tendent, how  much  goods  he  must  get  out  and  how 
much  accounts  receivable  he  must  create  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  in  the  following  month;  the  purchas- 
ing agent,  how  much  material  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
well  balanced  inventory  and  to  take  care  of  the  plans 
of  the  sales  department;  the  advertising  department 
and  administration,  how  much  money  they  may  spend 
in  carrying  out  these  plans. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  "Budgeting  for  Business 
Control,"  may  be  secured  by  writing  direct  to  the  Fab- 
ricated Production  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Mills  Building,  Washington. 


Multiple    Spindle    Machine    for    Boring    Gas    Engine 

Cylinders    and    Finishing    the    Head    at    One    End    of 

the    Bore 


taken.  There  are  five  spindles  which  rotate  but  do  not 
move  axially,  so  that  all  five  cuts  are  taken  at  the 
same  time  in  separate  cylinders.  The  work  is  mounted 
in  a  rotating  fixture  having  five  working  positions  and 
one  loading  position,  loading  and  unloading  are  done 
while  cuts  are  being  taken.  The  work  holder  and 
work  are  fed  upward  on  to  the  cutting  tools  by  a  cam 
which  is  said  to  permit  of  quick  return,  quick  approach, 
uniform  boring,  a  reduction  in  feed  for  finishing  the 
head  of  the  cylinder  and  a  dwell  for  the  final  finish  of 
the  head  of  the  cylinder.  The  time  of  a  cycle  for  bor- 
ing a  3  ^4 -in.  cylinder,  9  5/32  in.  long  and  finishing  the 
head,  is  IV2  min.  •• 

The  machine  is  rigidly  constructed,  and  the  rigid 
and  accurate  relation  held  between  cutters  and  fix- 
tures is  emphasized.  This  is  obtained  through  the  use 
of  the  large  diameter  pilot  which  is  integral  with  the 
head  of  the  machine  and  pilots  in  the  ram  which  is 
actuated  by  the  cam  and  on  which  is  mounted  the  ro- 
tating fixture.  Coolant  is  used  to  keep  cylinders  at  ap- 
proximately constant  temperature  throughout  the  cut 
and  so  no  heat  distortions  appear.  It  is  pumped 
through  the  spindles  and  discharged  adjacent  to  the 
cutting  tools  on  to  the  surface  to  be  machined.  Passing 
through  the  spindle,  the  coolant  keeps  the  spindle  and 
bearings  at  constant  temperature.  It  also  serves  to 
wash  chips  away  as  soon  as  made. 

The  machine  is  semi-automatic,  the  only  duty  of  the 
operator  being  to  load  and  unload  the  work  while  the 
machine  is  in  operation,  and  index  the  fixture  when 
the  machine  comes  to  rest  automatically  at  the  end  of 
the  quick  return,  and  throw  in  the  clutch  after  the 
fixture  has  been  indexed. 


Critical  State  of  South  Russian  Metal  Industry 

"The  facts  revealed  by  a  special  commission  of  in- 
quiry  appointed  by  the  Soviet  Government  show  that 
the  metal  industry  in  South  Russia  has  touched  such  a 
low  ebb  that  only  the  most  urgent  and  radical  measures 
can  save  it  from  complete  destruction."  The  statement 
is  made  in  the  Russian  Supplement  to  Industrial  and 
Labor  Information,  the  weekly  publication  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  at  Geneva. 

The  total  output  of  the  metal  works  in  Southern 
Russia  at  the  present  moment  amounts  to  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  output,  while  orders  on  hand  repre- 
sent 15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  present  possible  output  of 
the  works.  This  shortage  of  orders,  added  to  the  fact 
that  the  price  paid  by  the  state  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  cost  of  production,  has  resulted  in  the  works 
being  run  at  an  enormous  loss. 

In  view  of  this,  the  committee  decided  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  was  to  close  all  the  metal  works 
in  Southern  Russia  with  the  exception  of  three,  each 
equipped  with  one  blast  furnace,  and  to  concentrate  the 
entire  production  program  in  these  three  works.  Even 
to  realize  this  scheme,  the  Governmment  will  have  to 
spend  at  once  about  550  million  roubles  a  rouble  being 
calculated  at  3,400  to  £1,  of  which  nearly  400  million 
are  classed  as  "arrears  in  workers'  wages"  while  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  750  million  roubles  will  also  be 
needed. 


The  American  Engineei-ing  Council,  the  executive 
organ  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, will  meet  in  Washington,  Jan.  11  and  12.  Dean 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  president  of  the  federation,  will 
preside.  The  12-hr.  day  in  industry,  topographic  map- 
ping, government  reorganization,  types  of  government 
contracts  and  a  wide  range  of  other  engineering,  politi- 
cal and  economic  topics  will  be  discussed.  The  plan  oor 
an  engineering  investigation  into  the  Muscle  Shoals 
situation  will  come  up. 
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Large  Split-Pattern  Molding  Machine 

Mumford  jolt-squeeze  split-pattern  molding  ma- 
chines, constructed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration, are  being  offered  by  the  Hanna  Engineer- 
ing Works,  1765  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  equip- 
ment shown  accommodates  a  24  x  24-in.  flask,  has  a 
12-in.  pattern  draw  and  is  56  in.  between  strain  rods. 
The  squeeze  cylinder  is  21  in.  in  diameter. 

In  this  design  the  height  of  the  swinging  yoke  may 
be  varied  on  the  tubular  strain  rods  by  adjustment  of 
the  split  strain  rod  nuts  which  lock  into  place.  The  de- 
sign of  the  counter- tension  device  permits  adjustment 
of  the  counter-tension  spring  by  the  operator,  so  that 
when  the  swinging  yoke  is  in  the  rear  position,  a  slight 
touch  of  the  hand  will  cause  it  to  swing  to  the  upright. 


Large  Jolt-Squeeze  Split-Pattern  Molding  Machine.    WTien 

swinging  yoke  is  in  rear  position,  a  slight  touch  will  cause 

it  to  swing  upright 

The  counter-tension  device  is  inclosed  in  the  base  and 
is  adjustable  from  the  outside. 

The  ramming  head  is  the  same  as  in  the  company's 
smaller  units.  Flask  pin  lugs  are  east  integral  with 
the  ramming-head  posts  to  which  the  vibrator  frame  is 
attached  by  fillister  head  screws  passing  through  hard- 
ened steel  bushings  encased  in  the  vibrator  frame.  The 
bushings  have  only  sufficient  clearance  to  allow  vibra- 
tion, giving  alinement  between  pattern  plate  and  tho 
flask  pins. 

Pattern  drawing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  two 
automatic  slow-start  oil  pattern  draft  cylinders,  con- 
trolled by  a  knee  valve.  A  smooth  slow  start  is  given 
for  the  first  %  in.  and  a  rapid  finish  for. the  balance  of 
the  pattern  draw,  thereby  leaving  the  operator's  hands 
free  to  pick  up  the  mold  the  instant  the  pattern  is 
drawn.  While  the  mold  is  being  carried  to  the  floor 
the  flask  frame  settles  to  its  initial  position,  the  ma- 
chine being  ready  for  the  next  flask. 

The  pattern  draft  guide  plungers  have  bearing  in 
the  cylinders  their  entire  length  and  are  fitted  with 
leather  hat  packings  held  in  place  by  glands  of  stand- 
ard shape.  This  design  is  intended  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  the  draw  feature,  as  the  same  pressure  which 
drives  the  draw  plungers  up  squeezes  the  packing 
around  the  plunger.  When  pressure  is  relieved  from 
beneath  the  plungers,  the  packing  releases,  allowing 
the  fla.sk  frame  to  return  without  resistance  except  as 
the  flow  of  oil  is  controlled  through  a  suitable  cock 
provided  for  that  purpose. 


Jolting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Mumford 
one-piece,  heat  treated,  no-spring  jolt  valve.  This  is 
inserted  through  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  protrudes 
into  a  pocket  which  is  longitudinal  with  the  axis  of  the 
plunger.  Both  side  walls  of  this  pocket  have  machined 
strips  which  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  axis 
of  the  plunger  and  the  axis  of  the  hole  which  embraces 
the  inside  jolt  valve.  The  latter  is  cylindrical  except 
near  the  inside  and  where  two  flats  have  been  milled 
on  opposite  sides  and  parallel  with  each  other,  thus 
forming  a  cubical  plug  which  fits  between  the  flats  on 
the  sides  of  the  pocket  in  the  plunger.  The  inside  jolt 
valve  is  supported  rigidly  in  the  cylinder,  and  an  inside 
guide  for  the  jolt-squeeze  feature  is  incorporated,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  practically  at  right  angles  to  any 
twisting  or  swirling  motion  of  the  plungers.  These 
surfaces  are  constantly  lubricated  by  the  oiling  system 
provided  for  the  cylinder  and  plunger,  and  are  ade- 
quately protected  from  sand  and  rust. 

The  squeeze  plunger  and  cylinder  are  unusually 
long,  which  is  intended  to  assure  long  life  and  smooth 
operation.  The  plunger  is  provided  with  cast  iron  pis- 
ton rings  and  the  squeeze  valve  is  of  the  air  brake  type. 


Railroad  Situation  Improving 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — With  loading  of  levenue 
freight  continuing  to  be  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of 
American  railroads  for  the  present  time  of  the  year, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  of  last  Thursday,  there 
is  also  a  continued  increase  of  the  number  of  cars  and 
locomotives  installed  and  on  order,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cars  in  need  of  repair.  For  the  week 
which  ended  on  Nov.  18,  loading  of  all  commodities 
totaled  969,094  cars.  This  is  an  increase  of  178,731 
cars,  or  about  23  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  and  an  increase  of  79,956  cars  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1920.  This  also  was  an  increase  of 
15,185  cars  over  the  week  before,  when,  however,  car 
loading  declined  owing  to  the  observance  of  Armistice 
Day  as  well  as  election  day.  The  number  of  new  rail- 
road-owned equipment  installed  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  15 
totaled  58,189  cars,  an  increase  of  3415  since  Nov.  1. 
The  total  number  of  box  cars  installed  was  20,370,  an 
increase  of  1018  since  Nov.  1,  and  of  coal  cars  28,615, 
an  increase  of  1803  since  Nov.  1.  The  total  number  of 
cars  on  order  Nov.  15  was  63,016,  of  which  30,948  were 
box  cars,  an  increase  of  104  since  Nov.  1,  and  23,437 
coal  cars,  an  increase  of  866  since  Nov.  1.  The  net 
increase  of  all  classes  of  cars  since  Nov.  1  was  552, 
while  the  total  increase  in  cars  installed  and  on  order 
compared  with  1921  was  51,769. 

Locomotives  installed  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  15  totaled 
961,  an  increase  of  95  since  Nov.  1,  while  those  on  order 
Nov.  15  totaled  1288,  an  increase  of  56  since  Nov.  1 
and  of  867  when  compared  with  1921. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  repair  totaled  235,660  on 
Nov.  15,  or  10.4  per  cent  of  the  cars  on  line,  the  smallest 
number  in  need  of  repair  since  Feb.  15,  1921,  and  a 
reduction  of  14,300  since  Nov.  1,  this  year,  at  which 
time  there  were  249,960  or  11  per  cent.  Since  July  1 
last,  when  the  shopmen's  strike  began,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  88,923  in  the  number  of  cars  in  need  of 
repair,  the  total  on  that  date  having  been  324,583,  or 
14.3  per  cent  of  the  cars  on  line. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  new  Hotel  Manchester, 
Middletown,  Ohio,  Dec.  7  and  8.  An  exceptionally  inter- 
esting program  has  been  arranged  for  the  two  days' 
session,  including  the  annual  banquet  Thursday  evening 
and  an  inspection  of  the  plant  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  Friday  morning.  Following  the  sessions,  the 
visitors  will  be  entertained  in  Cincinnati. 


Production  in  the  Connellsville  bituminous  region 
for  the  week  ended  Nov.  11  was  176,880  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  12,560  tons  over  the  preceding  week.  This 
brings  the  1922  output  to  that  date  to  4,280,890  tons,  or 
1,229,610  tons  greater  than  the  production  over  a  like 
period  in  1921. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Welding   Encyclopedia.     Compiled   and   edited    by 

L.  B.  Mackenzie  and  H.  S.  Card.     Second  edition. 

Pages  314,  6x9  in.    Published  by  Welding  Engineer 

Publishing  Co.,  COS  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Price,  bound  in  flexible  imitation  leather,  $5. 

Designed  as  a  reference  book  on  the  theory,  practice 

and    application     of     the     four     autogenous    welding 

processes,  the  first  149  pages  consist  of  a  dictionary  of 

all  words,  terms  and  trade  names  used  in  the  welding 

industry.     Then  come  separate  chapters  on  oxy-acety- 

lene   welding,  electric   arc   welding,   electric   resistance 

welding  and  thermit  welding.     Instructions  are  given 

for  welding  operations  on  the  most  common  types  of 

repair   and  production  work   and   descriptions   of  the 

application  of  welding  to  various  industries.    The  data 

and   instructions  cover  both  ferrous   and  non-ferrous 

metals. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  pipe,  boiler  and  tank 
welding  and  rail  joint  work.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  principal  authorities  governing  boiler  and  other 
work  and  safeguarding  welding  operations  are  gathered 
into  a  chapter  of  27  pages.  The  heat  treatment  of  steel 
is  given  its  due  meed,  with  color  charts  for  judging 
temperatures,  etc.,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  acetylene  flame.  Charts  and  directions  for 
preparing  joints  for  welding  and  a  catalog  section  of 
74  pages  (making  a  total  volume  of  388  pages)  com- 
plete the  work.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  both  by  dia- 
gram and  half  tone. 

Hiitte — Taschenbuch    fiir    Eisenhiittenleute.     Compiled 
by  Akademischer  Verein  Hiitte,  Berlin.     Pages  982, 
5  X  7%  in.;  illustrations,  511.    Published  by  Wilhelm 
Ernst  &  Sohn,  Berlin,  Germany.     Price,  738  marks. 
The   association  of  German  engineers   that  is   pub- 
lishing the  well  known  mechanical  handbook  "Hiitte," 
now  in  its  twenty-third  edition,  issued  in  1910  a  supple- 
mentary volume  covering  the  problem  of  the  technology 
and  operation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  second 
printing  of  this  work  has  been  issued.     The  volume  is 
handier,  less  bulky  because  thinner  paper  has  been  used; 
the  number  of  pages  remains  the  same  but  the  content 
in  the  new  edition  is  larger  on  account  of  the  use  of  two 
kinds  of  type. 

The  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the  usual  way,  terse 
statements,  quotations  of  fact,  results  and  conclusions 
without  any  trimmings;  each  chapter  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  authority  on  the  problem  presented  and  over  fifty 
experts  collaborated  in  the  making  of  the  book.  The- 
study  of  the  book,  full  of  references  to  current  German 
periodicals,  is  difficult  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  literature.  This  will  handicap  the 
value  of  the  book  outside  of  Germany. 

The  first  200  pages  cover  the  scientific  fundamentals 
with  few  changes;  the  chapter  on  mineralogy  has  been 
superseded  by  a  study  on  iron  ores  and  deposits,  the 
numerous  varied  specifications  have  been  omitted  to 
advantage  and  the  art  of  measuring  has  been  added. 
Pyrochemistry  of  refractories  and  slags  is  one  notable 
subdivision  incorporating  some  new  illustrations  that 
reflect  up-to-date  research. 

The  second  section  deals  with  combustion  and  off'evs 
a  completely  new  and  practical  treatment  of  that  im- 
portant industrial  problem.  The  second  subheading  has 
been  rewritten  and  adapted  to  the  standard  of  to-day. 
The  theoretical  information  is  well  presented  and  clev- 
erly interwoven  with  useful  tables  and  practical  data. 
The  chapter  on  industrial  furnaces  has  also  been  con- 
siderably improved,  although  the  reviewer  misses  the 
furnace  theory  of  Groume-Grimailo  for  an  explanation 
and  calculation  of  sections  and  flow  of  gases.  The  slag- 
ging gas  producer  has  been  treated  too  generously  for 
its  importance,  while  the  by-product  producers  have  not 
been  given  a  square  deal.  The  addition  on  heat  eco- 
nomics is  most  timely  in  these  days  of  high  fuel  prices. 
The  third  chapter  is  completely  new,  an  interesting 
addition.  The  installation  of  steel  plants  is  discussed 
from  all  angles,  general,  construction,  mechanical  trans- 


portation, legal  and  economic,  including  technical  or- 
ganization and  accounting. 

The  machinery  of  steel  plants  furnished  the  material 
of  the  next  chapter.  The  practical  point  of  view  of  the 
operator  is  emphasized  and  backed  by  numerous  facts, 
tables,  results  of  test  to  help  the  correct  solution  for 
design  of  power  houses  and  judicious  choice  of  machin- 
ery. The  predominance  of  the  gas  engine  seems  ex- 
traordinary to  the  American  student  but  is  explainable 
by  the  different  economic  conditions  existing  in  Europe. 
Worth  mentioning  also  is  the  preference  of  piston  blow- 
ing engines  over  centrifugal  units. 

The  fifth  chapter  deals  with  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion and  foundries.  The  present  status  of  German  ex- 
perience in  blast  furnace  construction,  layout  and  oper- 
ation is  concisely  put  forward,  but  American  conditions 
have  evolved  different  solutions  and  other  stand- 
ards that  preclude  comparisons.  The  basic  Bessemer 
(Thomas)  process  is  of  no  interest  at  all  to  Americans 
and  the  open  hearth  process  is  not  treated  according  to 
its  increasing  importance.  The  reviewer  feels  that  this 
section  has  been  neglected  especially  if  compared  to 
the  subsequent  chapter. 

Rolling,  design  of  rolling  mills  and  their  operation, 
their  heating  furnaces,  the  art  of  grooving  and  finishing 
steel  products  are  discussed  in  the  sixth  chapter  with 
great  care  and  thoroughness.  The  absence  of  compre- 
hensive data  on  these  subjects  makes  the  information 
valuable  to  the  designer  and  valuable  to  the  operator, 
although  exception  has  to  be  taken  to  some  statements 
or  details  that  do  not  apply  to  American  conditions.  In 
fact,  the  latest  developments  or  tendencies  of  evolution 
have  not  been  considered,  and  since  1914  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  The  pages  dealing  with  butt 
and  lapwelding  pipe  are  exceptionally  poor  and  not  up 
to  the  standard  in  spite  of  recent  publications  in  Ger- 
many that  do  justice  to  this  important  branch  of  the 
rolling  mill. 

The  enormous  amount  of  material  gathered,  digested 
and  condensed  in  the  500  pages  should  be  made  available 
to  the  English  speaking  engineer,  not  by  a  direct  trans- 
lation but  by  an  adaptation  to  American  needs  of  the 
information  given.  J.  F.  s. 

Science  and  Common  Sense  in  Working  with  Men.     By 

Walter  Dill  Scott  and  M.  H.  S.  Hayes.    Pages  ix  + 

154,  5  x  7%  in.     Published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Co., 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

This  little  book  deals  with  the  function  of  personnel 
administration,  and  in  particular  with  that  function  as 
it  exists  in  the  average  manufacturing  establishment 
to-day.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  average 
establishment  numbered  considerably  less  than  one  hun- 
dred souls,  and  the  manager  of  that  day  was  perforce 
so  close  to  his  employees  that  he  automatically  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  personnel  administrator  along 
vrith  many  others. 

But  to-day,  with  manufacturing  establishments  ten 
to  twenty  times  as  large,  and  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  the  years  have  brought,  the  problem  of 
properly  selecting  personnel  is  increasingly  difficult, 
and  must  be  delegated  by  a  works  manager  to  a  per- 
sonnel executive.  So,  after  briefly  showing  the  needs  of 
this  executive,  and  advising  on  his  selections,  the  most 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  recommendations  for  his  guid- 
ance. On  the  premise  that  workers  are  individuals  and 
not  a  bulk  mass,  various  individual  tests  are  described, 
both  physical  and  mental,  and  methods  for  recording 
and  interpreting  them  given. 

Since  Professor  Scott  was  director  of  the  committee 
on  classification  of  personnel  in  the  army,  he  and  his 
co-author  have  excellent  sources  from  which  to  provide 
considerable  of  the  data  presented.  And  the  presenta- 
tion is  ably  made.  e.  c.  r. 

The  Gantt  Chart.    By  Wallace  Clark.    Pages  xii  +  157, 

5%    X   8%    in.;   illustrations,   43.     Published   by  the 

Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Perhaps   because   the    title    of   this   book    is   rather 

vague,  the  author  explains  at  the  outset  that  the  Gantt 

chart  is  an  aid  or  working  tool  of  management  in  that 

it  is  used  to  relate  facts  to  time  in  a  graphic  manner. 

No  other  phase  of  management  is  touched  on,  the  book 
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being  entirely  confined  to  an  explanation  of  Mr. 
Gantt's  methods  of  graphically  portraying  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  time. 

After  giving  a  simple  illustration  of  the  use  of  an 
actual  chart,  detailed  explanations  of  the  construction 
of  a  chart  is  made,  including  the  standard  notations 
for  a  chart  as  developed  by  Mr.  Gantt.  From  that  on 
through  the  remainder  of  the  book  the  text  is  confined 
to  actual  examples  of  the  chart.  Its  use  during  the  war 
to  measure  the  efficiency  of  industries  working  upon 
munitions,  and  in  the  shipyards  to  aid  in  following  all 
phases  of  ship-building  is  explained  in  great  detail,  and 
accompanied  by  many  illustrations  of  the  actual  charts 
developed. 

Its  possibilities  in  industry  in  connection  with  both 
planning  and  production  and  as  a  means  of  following 
them  up  are  given.  The  book  is  concluded  with  two 
appendices,  one  by  Frank  W.  Trabold,  entitled  "How  a 
Manager  Uses  Gantt  Charts,"  and  the  other  by  Walter 
N.  Polakov,  entitled  "The  Measurement  of  Human 
Work."  E.  c.  R. 

Applied  Motion  Study.  By  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  and  L.  M. 
Gilbreth,  Ph.  D.  Pages  xviii  +  220,  5  xlVz  in.;  sev- 
eral illusti'ations.  Published  by  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Co.,  New  York. 

This  book  is  really  a  collection  of  papers  presented 
before  various  scientific  and  industrial  bodies  at  various 
times,  outlining  the  principles  and  practice  of  motion 
study  and  describing  its  application  to  various  fields  of 
industry.  When  several  papers  on  such  a  subject  are 
collected  and  published  in  book  form  intact,  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  is  bound  to  occur,  particularly  in 
the  description  of  apparatus  such  as  is  used  by  the  Gil- 
breths  in  their  motion  study  methods. 

Of  the  ten  papers  reproduced  in  this  book,  four  are 
largely  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  aforementioned 
apparatus.  In  considerable  detail,  they  describe  the 
application  of  photography  and  the  motion  picture 
camera  to  the  study  of  motions,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing records,  a  study  of  which  permits  of  eliminating 
waste  motions,  and  teaching  novices  the  type  of  motions 
used  by  experts  in  any  particular  field.  The  concluding 
article  of  the  series  described  the  effect  of  such  motion 
study  investigations  upon  the  workers. 

Three  of  the  remaining  five  papers  treat  on  scien- 
tific management  in  a  more  general  way,  covering  its 
need,  its  methods  and  its  practice.  One  paper  is  de- 
voted to  the  possibilities  of  motion  study  for  the  aid  of 
crippled  soldiers  and  one  describes  the  "three  position 
plan"  of  promotion  as  developed  by  the  authors. 

E.  c.  R. 

What  is  entitled  "The  Testimony  of  a  Decade"  is 
an  impressive  booklet  issued  by  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  setting 
forth  service  tests  under  which  copper  steel  alloys 
for  sheet  and  tin  mill  products  were  shown  particu- 
larly advantageous.  One  unusual  chart  based  on  the 
sheet  tests  at  Pittsburgh,  made  under  the  supervision 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  shows 
that  a  low  copper  content  in  sheets  of  both  iron  and 
steel  could  not  resist  exposure  well,  the  low  content 
being  designated  as  under  0.05  per  cent  copper,  while 
the  high  copper  content  of  the  Keystone  copper  steel 
was  in  many  cases  still  sound  after  64  months'  expo- 
sure. Besides  numerous  tables  and  opinions  of  various 
authorities,  the  booklet  includes  a  remarkable  photo- 
graph of  the  sheet  exposure  test  plant  at  Pittsburgh, 
showing  the  various  states  of  preservation  on  April  1, 

An  operator's  handbook  of  93  pages,  6x9  in.,  cov- 
ermg  Us  Mult-Au-Matic  has  been  issued  by  the  Bullard 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  A  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  scope,  novel  features  and  general  and  detail 
construction.  The  sequence  of  functions  and  interrela- 
tion of  actuating  mechanism  of  the  Mult-Au-Matic  is 
taken  up  and  also  the  dimensions  of  the  8  and  12  in 
machine.  Space  is  given  to  motor  drive  and  speed"and 
feed  data,  a  speed  and  feed  chart  being  included.  A 
section  on  the  installation  of  the  machine  gives  detail 


instructions  and  is  illustrated  by  several  installation 
diagrams,  a  line  cut  showing  the  standard  method  of 
slinging  being  given.  The  lubrication  and  cutting  com- 
pound system  is  explained  and'  illustrated,  instruction 
as  to  oils  and  oiling  being  given.  A  detailed  view  of  the 
lubrication  and  cutting  compound  system  is  included. 
Instruction  as  to  starting  the  machine  is  given  in  sev- 
eral pages  and  a  section  on  setting  up  is  illustrated  by 
large  line  cuts.  Standardized  tools  and  attachments, 
also  typical  tooling  diagrams  for  various  classes  of 
work  are  treated  of  and  illustrations  are  given  of  typi- 
cal tooling  diagrams  covering  a  variety  of  work.  The 
latter,  with  the  accompanying  data,  serve  to  indicate 
Mult-Au-Matic  methods.  A  section  is  devoted  to  opera- 
tion and  care  and  another  to  maintenance  adjustment. 
A  large  feed  chart  is  inserted  in  the  booklet.  Sim- 
plicity of  diction  and  diagram  is  a  feature  that  makes 
for  easy  reading  and  the  instructions  cover  every  unit 
and  function  of  the  machine. 

The  Story  of  Peat 

.  The  United  States  contains  12,000  sq.  mi.  of  un- 
used peat  land,  an  area  more  than  ten  times  that  of 
Rhode  Island,  capable  of  yielding  14  billion  tons  of  fuel 
at  a  cost  of  $1.50  to  $5  a  ton,  according  to  a  compre- 
hensive bulletin  on  the  subject  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  deposits  are  on  the  sur- 
face and  lie  in  the  New  England,  Atlantic  Coast,  and 
Great  Lake  States,  most  of  them  in  regions  remote  from 
coal  mines.  This  bulletin,  which  required  two  years  for 
its  preparation,  points  out  the  location  of  thousands  of 
deposits,  owned  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  other 
landowners. 

Fifty  million  tons  of  peat  is  used  annually  as  fuel 
in  Europe.  Peat  is  suitable  also  for  use  as  a  fertilizer 
and  in  promoting  the  intensive  growth  of  truck  crops, 
both  in  greenhouses  and  in  open  fields.  Manufacturers 
of  commercial  fertilizers  are  paying  as  much  as  $10  a 
ton  for  good  peat.  The  present  output  is  about  100,000 
tons  annually.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  yearly 
proceeds  from  the  intensive  cultivation  of  peat  and 
muck  soil  for  lettuce,  celery,  and  onions  amount  to  more 
than  .$500  an  acre. 

Those  who  own  or  are  interested  in  deposits  of  peat 
or  muck  may  obtain  free  copies  of  the  bulletin  by  ad- 
dressing the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington.  It 
was  prepared  by  C.  C.  Osbon  and  is  published  as  the 
survey's  bulletin  728,  entitled  "The  Occurrence  and 
Uses  of  Peat  in  the  United  States." 


New  Books  Received 

American  Malleable  Cast  Iron.  By  H.  A.  Schwartz. 
Pages  416,  6  x  9  in.;  illustrations  190.  Published  by 
Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland.    Price,  $7. 

British  and  American  Foundry  Practice.  By  P.  G. 
H.  Boswell.  Pages  lOG,  5%  x  8%  in.;  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  Warwick  Square, 
E.  C.  4,  London.     Price,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Stores  and  Materials  Control.  By  Madison  Cartmell. 
Pages  459,  5 ',2  x  8%  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  Price, 
$4.50. 

Railroad  Freight  Transportation.  By  L.  F.  Loree. 
Pages  771,  5x8  in.,  illustrated.  Published  by  D.  .Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  29  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  $5. 

Belt  Conveyors  and  Belt  Elevators.  By  Frederic  V. 
Hetzel.  Pages  333,  6x9  in.;  illustrations,  291.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  432  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Price,  $5. 

Fuel  Oil  in  Industry.  By  Stephen  0.  Andros,  Pages 
203,  6x9  in.;  illustrations,  93.  Published  by  Petroleum 
Extension  University,  Inc.,  Citizens  Trust  Building, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.     Price,  $3.75. 

Production  Grinding.  By  Fred  B.  Jacobs.  Pages 
218,  6x9  in.;  illustrations,  188.  Published  by  the  Pen- 
ton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland.     Price,  $3. 

The  Control  of  Quality  in  Manufacturing.  By  George 
S.  Radford.  Pages  404,  5i^  x  8%  in.;  illustrations,  89. 
Publi,>ihed  by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York.     Price,  $5. 
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HIGH  TEMPERATURE  MELTING 


Ryan  Furnace,  a  New  Type  in  This  Field — Novel 
Scheme  to  Increase  Output 

A  new  rare  alloy  molting  and  refining  plant,  unique 
in  many  ways,  has  recently  been  put  in  operation  in 
the  center  of  industrial  New  York.  The  entire  output 
of  the  plant  is  restricted  to  the  melting  of  what  may 
be  termed  "higher  temperature  metals"  such  as 
chromium,  nickel-vanadium,  chrome-nickel-tungsten, 
palladium  alloys  and  pure  tungsten,  all  of  which  neces- 
sitate temperatures  in  the  melting  zone  of  3600  to 
4300  deg.  Fahr.  The  installation  is  that  of  the  Bario 
Metals  Corpora- 
tion, 147  Varick 
Street,  New  York. 
All  operations  in 
melting  and  cast- 
ing are  done  with 
electric  furnaces 
and  ovens.  The 
equipment  includes 
three  Ryan  high 
temperature  melt- 
ing  units,  one 
Northrup  high 
frequency  furnace 
and  one  electric 
core  and  mold  bak- 
ing oven. 

The  Ryan  fur- 
nace is  claimed  to 
present  a  new  de- 
parture in  electric 
metal  melting. 
The  units  in  the 
Bario  plant  have  a 
holding  capacity 
of  125  lb.  per  heat 
and  are  rated  as 
capable  of  melting 
and  refining  alloy 
mixtures  in  30  to 
40  min.  from  the 
time  the  cold 
charge  is  placed  in 
the  furnace.  The 
furnace  is  of  the 
graphite  resistor 
type;  that  is,  the 
heat  is  developed 
by  the  passage  of 
current  at  particu- 
lar    voltages     and 

specific  quantities  through  a  stationary  g^raphite  elec- 
trode. Furnace  temperatures  up  to  4300  deg.  Fahr. 
have  been  attained.  While  temperatures  higher  than 
those  stated  are  obtainable  in  the  arc  furnace,  the  dif- 
ference claimed  is  that  in  the  Ryan  furnace  there  is  an 
equable  diffusion  of  the  heat  over  the  entire  bath  and 
the  temperature  gradient  between  the  melting  and  re- 
fining point  of  the  metals  and  the  heat  at  the  electrode 
can  be  kept  very  close,  eliminating  superheating  which 
is  detrimental  in  alloy  melting  operation. 

With  reference  to  metallurgical  operations,  the  fur- 


The  Ryan  Furnaces  Are  L,oealed  on  Trucks  So  That  as  Soon  as  the  Melting 

Is  Finished  in  One  Furnace  Another  One  Can  Be  Put  in   Its  Place  in  Front 

of  the  Transformer,      In   this  way  one  transformer  suffices  for  two  or   more 

furnaces 


nace  has  sufficient  door  area  and  clearance  to  carry  on 
any  necessary  slagging  or  charging  operations.  The 
furnace  is  adapted  for  the  melting  of  higher  tempera- 
ture metals,  such  as  those  named  and  the  manufacturer 
and  developer  of  the  furnace,  F.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Wesley 
Building,  Philadelphia,  do  not  believe  that  units  over 
500  lb.  holding  capacity  will  become  practical  owing  to 
the  restriction  in  size  and  length  of  electrodes  and 
their  placement  throughout  the  furnace.  However,  in 
capacities  from  50  lb.  up  to  500  lb.  the  arrangement 
and  operation  are  regarded  as  presenting  no  new  diffi- 
culties over  present  electric  furnace  practice. 

The  arrangement  is  briefly  the  connection  of  the 
furnace  unit  through  the  ends  of  the  electrodes;  these 
are  in  contact  with  water  boxes  attached  to  bus  bars 

running  back  to 
the  transformer, 
which  is  set  di- 
rectly in  back  of 
the  furnace  with 
tap  arrangements 
connected  with  a 
radial  type  switch. 
This  switch  pro- 
vides for  a  wide 
range  of  tempera- 
ture control.  The 
furnace  is  lined 
with  standard 
magnesite  brick 
both  in  roof  and 
hearth,  and  is  of 
the  stationary  or 
nose  tilt  type  al- 
lowing for  pour- 
ing directly  from 
the  furnace  into 
molds. 

A  novel  ar- 
rangement has 
been  worked  out 
to  allow  for  maxi- 
mum utilization 
of  the  power  avail- 
able. With  each 
transformer  set- 
ting there  has 
been  supplied  two 
furnaces,  each 
unit  being  set 
upon  a  truck.  Af- 
ter the  heat  has 
been  completed,  the 
bus  connections 
are  disconnected  by 
the  loosening  of 
two  bolts  and  the  furnace  is  moved  from  in  front  of 
the  transformer  and  a  new  furnace  previously  charged 
is  moved  into  its  place.  The  entire  operation  requires 
about  5  min.  This  allows  for  maximum  production  in 
relation  to  horse  power  connected  load. 

It  is  quite  universal  practice  for  power  companies 
to  charge  for  a  connected  load  notwithstanding  the 
percentage  of  production  in  relation  to  the  connected 
load.  Therefore  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  customer  to 
be  able  to  work  his  plant  to  the  maximum  point  of 
that  connected  load. 


New  Installations   of   Electric  Brass   Melting 
Furnaces 

The  Detroit  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  Detroit,  has  ar- 
ranged to  supply  a  2000-lb.,  300-kva.  Detroit  electric 
brass  melting  furnace  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  High- 
land Park,  Mich.  This  furnace  when  installed  will  com- 
plete a  battery  of  eight  2000-lb.  furnaces  in  the  brass 
foundry  of  the  company.  These  furnaces  are  expected 
to  handle  the  entire  brass  melting  requirements  of  the 
Ford  organization.  The  Detroit  company  is  also  in- 
stalling a  battery  of  three  furnaces  in  the  plant  of  the 
Neptune  Meter  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  which 
manufactures  water  meters. 

Other  installations  now  being  made  by  the  Detroit 


Electric  Furnace  Co.  are  one  2000-lb.  furnace  in  the 
plant  of  the  Tottenville  Copper  Co.,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  500-lb.  furnace  in  the  United  States  Ar- 
senal, Watertown,  Mass.  With  the  exception  of  the 
furnace  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  all  of  the  installa- 
tions above  mentioned  are  equipped  with  automatic 
electrode  control,  thus  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  an 
operator  in  attendance  at  the  furnace. 


Examinations  for  associate  automotive  engineer, 
applications  to  c'ose  Dec.  26,  and  for  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Patent  Office,  Jan.  10,  11  and  12,  are  announced 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, to  which  application  should  be  made. 


Slight  Gain  in  Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

October  Figures  3449  Tons  Above  September  But  Below 

Every  Preceding  Month  Since  November,  1921 — 

Rails  and  Pipe  Lead 


Washington,  Dec.  5. — Exports  of  iron  and  steel  in 
October,  132,924  gross  tons,  valued  at  $14,626,411,  rep- 
resented a  gain  of  3449  tons  over  September.  The  cor- 
rected total  for  that  month  being  129,475  tons,  thus 
making  it  the  lowest  since  November,  1921.  Exports 
of  machinery  in  October  showed  a  slight  gain  over 
September,  the  respective  monthly  values  being  $19,- 
189,666  and  $19,160,208.  Compilation  of  import  figures 
covering  the  period  from  Sept.  21,  when  the  Fordney- 
McCumber    tariff   act    went    into    operation,    through 


Exports,  January, 

1920,    to  October,  1922,  Inclusive 

All  Iron 

Pig 

Semi-finished 

and  Steel 

Iron 

Material 

•Average,  1912  to  1914 

2.406,218 

221,582 

145,720 

•Average,  1915  to  191S 

5.295.333 

Calendar  year  1919.  . 

4,239,837 

309,682 

258,907 

Fiscal  year   1920. ..  . 

4.212,732 

248.126 

Calendar  year  1920.  . 

4.961,851 

217,958 

216,873 

January.    1921     

547,394 

3,710 

315 

February    

393,328 

1,307 

92 

230,635 

2,320 

April    

May              

162,592 

1.234 

142.551 
119,081 

4,168,619 

2,541 
1,689 

129,541 

1.106 

Fiscal  year   1921 

82,549 

July    

86,523 

2.744 

363 

75,827 

2,424 

2,447 

95,169 

3,078 

1.318 

October    

106,582 

2,830 

153 

November 

122,290 

1.299 

December   

134.415 

2,550 

Calendar  year  1921. . 

2,213,042 

28,305 

10,363 

January,  1922   

160,920 

1.043 

4.683 

133,975 

1,430 

208,843 

2,724 

10.002 

April    

198,830 

2,750 

9.376 

May    

230.062 

3.897 

13,091 

212,295 

1,996 
28.330 

13,178 

Fiscal  year   1922. . . 

1,721,418 

63.127 

July    

157,169 

1,943 

August    

145,640 

1,791 

9.353 

129,475t 

5,203 

6.810 

October    

132,924 

1,553 
24,320 

8,364 

Ten  months   

1,708,323 

91.595 

•Calendar  years.     fRevlsed. 

the  fact  that  importers  in  that  country  evidently  had 
laid  in  good-sized  stocks  and  are  supplying  require- 
ments from  them  rather  than  through  new  purchases. 
The  largest  export  movement  in  October  consisted  of 
20,202  tons  of  steel  rails.  Of  this  total  Cuba  took  6708 
tons  and  Japan  6289  tons. 

Machine  tools  exported   in  October  numbered  1656, 
with  a  value  of  $322,900,  as  compared  with  1448  tools 


Xumbcr  and  Values  of  Machine   Tools  Exported  in 
September   and   October 

September.  1922  October.  1922 

Number    Value  Number  Value 

Lathes     67     $54,874  80  $57,161 

Boring  and   drilling  machines.       93       40,628  166  34.262 

Planers,    shapers   and    slotters.       13        15.758  12  38.256 

Bending  and   power  presses. . .       21       11.085  12  7,179 

Gear  cutters    26        14,667  52  983 

Milling   machines 27        29,662  50  69,383 

Sawing  machines   23         5.041  10  1.800 

Thread      cutting      and      screw 

machines   42        22.924  16  7.464 

Punching     and     shearing     ma- 
chines           18          7.171  49  14.977 

Power  hammers    27        20,886  9  10.386 

Rolling  machines    2          3,897  2  786 

Wire-drawing    machines 1                81  7  935 

Polishing   and    burnishing   ma- 
chines             7          1,265  4  1.284 

Sharpening   and    grinding   ma- 
chines     1,081        56,468  1,187  78,044 

Total    1,448   $284,407  1,656  $322,900 


valued  at  $284,407  in  September.  Sharpening  and 
grinding  machines  to  the  number  of  1187  valued  at 
$78,044  and  boring  and  drilling  machines  to  the  number 


October,  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  readjustments 
of  the  schedules  made  necessary  by  lack  of  help  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  Treasury  Department,  and  by  the 
new  classification.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
announced  that  the  figures  will  not  be  ready  until  the 
latter  part  of  December. 

The  October  export  figures  show  that  Canada  has 
regained  her  position  as  the  principal  foreign  market 
for  American  steel  products.  At  the  same  time  the  fig- 
ures show  that  Japan,  which  for  a  period  recently  was 
the  leading  export  market,  has  dropped  back  and  is 
buying  comparatively  small  lots.  This  is  attributed 
partly  to  financial  conditions  in  Japan  and  partly  to 

The  following  tables   show  some  of  the   principal 
destinations    of    American    iron    and    steel    exports    in 
October: 
steel  Bars  Gross  Tons 

Quebec  and  Ontario.   4.978 

Cuba   904 


Galvanized  Sheets  Gross  Tons 
Quebec  and  Ontario.    2,267 


Steel  Rails 

Cuba    6.708 

Japan    6.289 

Quebec  and  Ontario.  1.489 

Galvanized  Wire 

.\ustralla    1.646 

.-Vrgentlna   1,58S 

Quebec  and  Ontario.  961 

Barbed  Wire 


Chile 
Mexico 
Cuba   .  . 


Blaofc  Steel  Sheets 

Quebec  and  Ontario.    3,595 
Japan    1.993 


Tin  Plofe 

Quebec  and  Ontario.   1.737 

Japan    1.636 

Argentina    733 


Exports  of  Iro 

n  and  Steel — Gross  Tons 

10  Months 

, — October — ^ 

Ending  October 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

2,723 
10 

1.553 
5 

23,524 
614 

24.320 

Ferromanganese    

1.059 

97 
3,293 

78 
4.510 

30,494 

Scrap   

59,813 

Ingots,     blooms,     billets. 

sheet  bar,  skelp 

153 

8.364 

8.244 

Iron  and  steel  bars 

5,961 

9,659 

179,654 

292 

Wire   rods    

1,330 

1,180 

13,305 

37,696 

15,301 

4,303 

318,661 

3,060 

7.520 

48,629 

96,219 

Sheets,    black    steel 

20,930 

6,256 

122,115 

204,144 

Sheets,   black  iron 

618 

452 

11.173 

9,971 

Hoops,  bands,  strip  steel 

1,673 

2,969 

17.466 

Tin  plate,  terne  plate,  etc. 

5,604 

6,324 

90,176 

66,226 

10,587 

11,151 

276,595 

107.847 

Structural  material,  fab- 

542 

3.696 

9,976 

20.202 

292,138 

240.674 

Rail  fastenings,  switches. 

462 

3.747 

7,426 

30,7SO 

and  fittings 

13.476 

15.000 

323,634 

148,526 

tings     

1.953 

2.629 

44.846 

22.117 

Plain   wire    

2.087 

8.894 

60.369 

wire   fencing    

3.621 

6.711 

26.160 

63,222 

Wire    cloth    and    screcn- 

ing^            

128 
512 

3.959 

1.805 
573 

2.131 
531 

21.016 
4.973 

48.967 

All  other  nails  and  tacks 

7.173 

Horseshoes   

41 

72 

washers,    except    track 

806 

1.888 

22.223 

15,158 

706 

8.247 

Steel   castingst    

193 

Forglngst    

114 

Machine  screwst    

106.582     132.924       1.953.414 
sly  prior  to  Januarj-.  1922. 

1.708.32S 

•Not  reported  separaU 

tPrevious  to  Januarj 

.   1922. 

reported 

by  value  only. 

of  166  valued  at  $34,262  represented  the  largest  items 
as  to  numbers  that  were  exported  in  October.  By  value 
the   largest   machinery   item  consisted   of   agricultural 
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iCHINERY  EXPORTS 
By  Value 

October,         Octotier, 
1921               1922 

$3,509,440        J365,777 
362,969           90.554 
146.216        -220,162 
290.816 

92.553  346.163 

156.597         374,539 

265.290 

584.865          

74.298           12.350 
236,845          

1,798,655          425,755 

161,568          

29,589           27,485 
117,844          

78,450           

306,173          647,678 

363.396 

534.258         503.660 

146,128           57,161 

34,262 

38.256 

7,179 

983 

69.389 

1,800 

7,404 

14,977 

10.380 

786 

935 

1,248 

89.272           78,044 

445,531          370,408 

1,724,940          579,217 

445,228          868,502 

65.554  82,593 

129,638           47,385 
667,445          625,033 

175,138          

22,208           43,120 
72,589          100,663 

147.709          112,211 
185,287          178,304 
956,240         882,160 
50,994           51,255 
254,278          423,720 
377.115          365,227 

1.118.829      1,650,776 
7,420.472      8.562.597 

Ten  Months 
October, 
1921 
128,958,940 
1,683,686 
4,467,079 

l,482;76l 

5,028,373 

10,8071714 

5,708,363 
1,743,722 

25,255.707 

2.206,832 

540,391 

883,209 

1.850,857 

6,889,713 

11. 224^482 
2.789.777 

1,090,230 

14,310,171 
16,584.195 
6,209.425 
1,602,198 

1,495,470 
14,803,253 
2,457,153 
976,156 
2,302.868 

1,563.498 
3.616,416 
10,716,432 
844,207 
3,072,236 
6.892.238 

35,963.657 
135.643.711 

I  Ending 
October, 

1922 
$7,573,556 
1,8,54,426 

1,067,001 

Accessories  and  Parts ■ 

2,531,076 
4,501,640 

Other    Internal    Combustion 

3.562,202 

Accessories  and  Parts  for 

All  Other  Parts  of  Engines. . . . 

Complete    Tractors,    except 

Agricultural.... 

2,291,421 
116,205 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 

Apparatus 

Excavating  Machinery 

6,734,249 
479,746 

Road  Making  Machinery    . . . 
Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery  .^ 

8,853,318 
3,591,411 

4,944,770 

I  At  Km 

628,933 

Boring  and  Driiling  Machines. 
Planers,  Shapcrs  and  Blotters. . 
Bending  and  Power  Presses. . . 

470,988 
247.795 
280.966 
92.818 

Milling  Machines 

312,924 
38.231 

Thrrad   Cutting   and   Screw 

147,509 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 

134,655 

p          Hammers 

106,485 

Rolling  Machines. . .   

Wire-drawing  Machines 

Polishing  and  Burnishing  Ma- 
chines  

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines  

Other   Metal   Working    Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of 

Textile  Machinery 

159,802 
12,382 

12,918 

653,847 

4,603,611 
12,146,945 
5,592,616 

Shoe  Machinery 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery     . . 

Sugar-mill  Machinery 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery 

Sawmill  Machinery 

Other  Woodworldng  Machinery 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  MaUng 
Machinery 

833,475 

917,942 
3,064,780 

5i4;8i2 

1,137,414 

1,519,032 
1,771,543 

Typewriters... 

Power  Laundry  Machinery — 
Typesetting  Machines 

9,405,584 

552,413 

3,188,015 

2,992,754 

Agricultural   Machinery  and 

Implements 

All  Other  Machinery  and  Parts. 

19,398,206 
76,834,162 

BRITISH  FOREIGN  TRADE 


Total S22. 690. 915  $19,189,66;  5,371,724,060  $195,934,578 

machinery  and  implememnts,  the  October  total  amount- 
ing to  $1,650,776.  The  value  of  typewriters  was  $882,- 
160,  of  sewing  machines  $868,502,  of  mining  and 
quarrying  machinery  $647,678,  of  sugar  mill  machinery 
$625,033,  of  textile  machinery  $579,217,  and  of  pumps 
$503,660.    No  other  item  reached  $500,000. 

Chief  countries  of  destinations  of  October  and  Sep- 
tember, 1922,  iron  and  steel  exports,  stated  in  gross 
tons: 

October       September 

Canada    44,815  41,417 

Japan     15,675  22.328 

Cuba    14,161  7,656 

Argentina    10,141  4,145 

Mexico   8,416  6,193 

Australia     5,549  2,403 

Colombia     4,121  2,303 

United  Kingdom 3,837  4,306 

Brazil     3,575  6,133 

India    2,888  2,909 

Peru     2,759  1,562 

China   2,529  5,689 

Chile    2,292  4,229 

Honduras    1,611  • .  . 

Philippine  Islands    1,193  2,224 

Chosen    (Korea)    1.134  3.403 

British    West    Indies 1,131  • 

Venezuela   971  1,304 

South  Africa    819  979 

Uruguay    570  •.... 

•Indicites  less  than  500  tons. 
Of  the  amounts  given  above,  54,842  tons  went  to 
North  American  countries  in  October,  against  47,610 
tons  in  September;  24,429  tons  to  South  America, 
against  19,676  tons;  22,226  tons  to  Asia,  against  34,329 
tons;  15,292  tons  to  West  Indies,  against  7656  tons; 
6742  tons  to  Oceanica,  against  4627  tons;  3837  tons  to 
Europe,  against  4306  tons;  819  tons  to  Africa,  in  Octo- 
ber, against  979  tons  in  September.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  not  represented,  no 
country  there  having  been  sent  so  much  as  500  tons. 


October  Steel  Exports  Largest  Since  July,  1920 — 
Imports  Heaviest  of  the  Year 

The  October  official  data  on  British  foreign  trade  in 
steel  and  iron  show  that  the  total  exports  were  354,595 
gross  tons,  or  the  largest  since  July,  1920,  when  they 
were  393,016  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  65,251  tons 
over  September.  The  October  exports  make  the  aver- 
age for  the  first  10  months  281,803  tons  per  month. 
Exports  of  scrap  are  included.  To  Nov.  1,  this  .year, 
total  exports  have  been  2,818,035  tons  against  1,325,243 
tons  for  the  same  nine  months  in  1921. 

The  October  imports  were  100,252  tons,  or  the 
heaviest  for  the  year,  those  in  January  having  been 
100,178  tons.  The  average  for  the  first  10  months  of 
this  year  is  now  78,248  tons  per  month.  These  data 
also  include  scrap.  The  following  table  shows  com- 
parative data: 

British  Steel  Exports   and  hnports.  Gross   Tons 

Exports  Imports 

October    3d4,595  100.252 

Aver,  per  month,  first  quarter,  1922...      267,047  82,536 

Aver,  per  month,   second  quarter,   1922      274,830  67,785 

Av<n-.  per  month,  third  quarter.   1922..      274,347  74,360 

Aver,  per  month,   1921 144,885  152,734 

Aver,   per  month,   1920 274,881  128,685 

Aver,  per  month,   1919 188,519  50.801 

Aver,  per  month.   1913 420,757  195,264 

The  following  table  covers  the  principal  exports: 
Principal  British  Ex])orts.  Gross  Tons 


-Ootober- 


1922 

119,288 

17,146 

6.551 
39,487 
22,107 
35.125 

7.154 
14.181 


Average  per  Month  , 0< 

1913  1921  1921 

Pig  iron    78,771  8.602  7.614 

Steel   rails    41.678  14.698  14,864 

Steel   plates    11.162  10.673  7.544 

Galvanized   sheets    .  .  .      63.506  17.635  32.222 

Steel    bars    20.921  8.927  10.711 

Tin    plates    41.20S  18.873  25.356 

B!acl<   plates    5,679  1.178  1.382 

Steel   sheets 3.758 

Total  exports,   first  10  months.   1922 2,818.035 

Total  exports,  first   10  months.   1921 1,325,243 

The  most  marked  recovery  in  the  October  exports 
this  year  over  those  in  October,  1921,  has  been  in  pig 
iron,  galvanized  sheets,  steel  bars,  steel  sheets  and  tin 
plates. 

Pig  iron  imports  in  October  were  16,404  tons  com- 
pared with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  55,564  tons. 

Iron  ore  imports  in  October  were  325,183  tons  which 
compares  with  a  monthly  average  in  1921  of  157,293 
tons. 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  October  were  62,320  tons. 
Last  year  they  were  14,405  tons  per  month  and  in  1913 
they  were  over  50,000  tons  per  month. 


American  Malleable  Castings   Association  to 
Meet  at  Cleveland  in  Foundry  Week 

Robert  E.  Belt,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Malleable  Castings  Association,  advises  that  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  western  and  eastern  sections  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Cleveland  in  connection  with 
J;he  annual  convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association. 

The  meeting  probably  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  2,  and  the  technical  program  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  malleable  session  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  members 
of  both  associations.  It  will  be  a  notable  week  for  the 
men  of  the  malleable  castings  industry,  who  through 
their  organization  have  made  important  contributions 
to  technical  research. 


Four  of  the  new  sheet  mills  which  are  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  at  its 
Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  plant  will  be  completed  and  ready 
for  production  in  January,  according  to  current  devel- 
opments. The  additional  capacity  will  be  largely  de- 
voted to  production  of  full  finished  sheets  for  automobile 
body  and  fender  and  metal  furniture  stock. 


The  Chicago  Hardware  Foundry  Co.  has  reopened 
its  Elkhart,  Ind.,  plant  which  has  been  idle  since  Janu- 
ary, 1921.  The  Elkhart  foundry  was  purchased  from 
the  Concord  Foundry  Co.  in  1919. 
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Machine  for  Welding  Light  and  Medium  Stock 

An  improved  welding  machine,  designated  as  the 
type  SAF,  intended  for  use  on  light  and  medium  stock 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  U.  S.  Electric 
Welder  Co.  It  can  weld  rough  oxidized  as  well  as 
smooth  stock.  About  4  sec.  per  weld  is  required  for 
3/16  in.  material,  and  the  production  of  two  1/16  in. 
bright  sheet  steel  is  4000  welds  per  hour.  Two  sizes 
having  kva.  capacities  of  12.5  and  18  and  horn  sizes  of 
2  and  2V4  in.  respectively,  are  available.  Horns  of 
various   lengths  may    be    provided.     The   illustration 


Improved  Welder  for  Light  and  Medium  Stock 


shows  the  12.5  kva.  size,  equipped  with  a  12  in.  horn, 
the  same  machine  equipped  with  motor  being  designated 
as  the  type  SAM. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  the  company's  trans- 
former. The  internal  automatic  reactance  prevents 
breakdown  at  overload  and  permits  the  handling  of 
heavy  stock  without  overheating.  It  is  also  said  to  in- 
crease output  considerably.  The  automatic  switch  is 
equipped  with  magnetic  blowout,  removable  contacts 
and  is  entirely  inclosed.  A  five-point  pivot  switch  pro- 
vides different  voltages  at  the  welding  point,  which  is 
water  cooled.  Mechanical  parts  of  a  special  alloy  or 
cast  steel,  and  because  of  heavy  construction,  extra 
heavy  pressure  on  the  points  can  be  obtained  when  de- 
sired. All  conductors  carrying  line  voltage  are  inclosed. 
Gitz  oilers  are  provided  where  required. 


was  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent  and  was  the  lowest  ton- 
nage dumped  since  the  week  ended  Sept.  11.  Of  the 
total  dumpings  797,211  tons  were  cargo  coal  and  31,738 
tons  were  vessel  fuel. 

In  comparison  with  the  three  years  preceding,  the 
total  shipment  of  cargo  coal  is  now  21  per  cent  behind 
1921,  20  per  cent  behind  1920  and  18  per  cent  behind 
1919. 


Coal  and  Coke  Production 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Estimated  production  of 
bituminous  coal  for  the  week  ended  Nov.  25,  including 
coal  coked,  mine  fuel,  and  local  sales,  was  11,038,000 
tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Preliminary 
returns  of  cars  loaded  the  first  three  days  of  Nov.  29- 
Dec.  2,  indicate  that  production  continued  at  about  the 
same  rate,  but  on  account  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
holiday  the  total  output  will  probably  drop  to  9,300,000 
and  9,700,000  tons. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  week  ended  Nov. 
25,  showed  a  gain  of  8  per  cent  over  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  The  total  output  as  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  cars  loaded  was  285,000  tons  the  week  before. 
The  cumulative  output  during  1922  to  date  stands  at 
6,598,000  net  tons.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
four  years  preceding,  it  was:  1921,  4,936,000;  1920, 
19,193,000;  1919,  17,822,000;  1918,  28,149,000.  Thus  it 
is  shown  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  beehive  coke  pro- 
duction the  year  1922  is  77  per  cent  behind  1918,  63  per 
cent  behind  1919,  66  per  cent  behind  1920,  and  33  per 
cent  ahead  of  1921. 

The  movement  of  bituminous  coal  from  Lake  Erie 
ports  declined  to  828,949  net  tons  in  the  week  ended 
Nov.  26.     In  comparison  with  the  week  preceding  this 


Indiana  Foundrymen  Organizing 

An  organization  meeting  of  Indiana  foundrymen  was 
held  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Nov.  24  and 
25,  to  bring  the  foundrymen  of  the  State  closer  together, 
for  discussion  of  problems  affecting  the  industry. 
.\rthur  J.  Tuscany,  secretary-manager  of  the  Ohio  State 
Foundrymen's  Association,  explained  the  workings  of 
his  association  and  it  is  probable  that  an  Indiana  asso- 
ciation will  be  patterned  after  it.  A  number  of  interest- 
ing papers  were  read  and  discussed.  Prof.  R.  E.  Wendt, 
Purdue  University,  discussed  "Foundry  Conditions  in 
Indiana";  F.  D.  Chase,  Chicago,  described  "The  Lay  Out 
and  Design  of  a  Modern  Foundry";  11.  P.  Northrup, 
Indianapolis,  described  "The  Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron" 
and  N.  M.  Waterbury,  Indianapolis,  "The  Manufacture 
of  Malleable  Iron."  David  E.  Ross,  W.  M.  Klingman, 
Prof.  J.  F.  Keller  and  E.  T.  Runge  also  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Polishing  and  Buffing  Lathe 

A  ball-bearing  heavy-duty  polishing  and  buffing 
lathe  designated  as  the  No.  86,  and  constructed 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Connecticut 
Dynamo  &  Motor  Co.,  Irvington,  N.  J.  It  is  de- 
signed to  permit  placing 
the  countershaft  or  lint- 
shaft  on  the  floor  behind 
the  lathes  and  still  have 
the  belt  and  pulleys  on 
the  lathe  fully  covered 
for  the  protection  of  thi- 
operator.  The  hood  may 
be  revolved  to  permit 
belting  from  any  angle 
and  the  belt  shifter  fol- 
lows the  belt  and  is  al- 
ways in  the  right  posi- 
tion. 

The  spindle  is  48  in. 
long  overall,  2  in.  in 
diameter  between  bear- 
ings, 1.77  in.  in  diameter 
in  the  bearings,  and  1% 
in.  in  diameter    between 

flanges.  The  distance  between  wheels  is  36  in.  and 
height  to  center  line  of  spindle  38  in.  The  diameter  of 
flanges  is  6  in.  The  tight  pulley  is  6  in.  in  diameter, 
iV2  in.  face  and  the  loose  pulley  5%  x  4»4  in.  The 
maximum  wheel  thickness  is  4  in.  The  size  of  the  base 
at  the  floor  is  20  x  24  in.  and  the  weight  550  lb.  net. 


The  Hood    May   Be   Revolved 

to    Permit    Belling   from  Any 

.\ngle 


C.  H.  Wills  &  Co.,  Marysville,  Mich.,  manufacturers 
of  the  Wills-St.  Claire  car,  have  been  granted  a  friendly 
receivership  through  the  United  States  courts  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Security  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  as  re- 
ceiver. The  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Detroit,  insti- 
tuted proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  company.  The  ap- 
plication for  a  receiver  came  after  many  conferences 
with  most  of  the  principal  creditors  and  Eastern  bank- 
ers. Although  the  company  is  said  to  be  solvent,  this 
process  was  deemed  expedient  in  order  to  re-finance  and 
conserve  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Municipal  Building, 
New  York,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  19  for  the  Mount 
Prospect  conduit  line,  Catskill  Aqueduct,  consisting  of 
about  10,530  ft.,  72  in.  steel  pipe;  6.270  ft.,  66  in.  steel 
pipe;  360  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe  and  special  castjmrs. 
meters,  valves  and  other  appurtenances.  Benjamin  r. 
Einbigler  is  secretary. 
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Steel  Output  for  1922 

Estimates  made  two  month.s  ago  of  the  prob- 
able steel  output  of  the  country  in  1922  need  some 
revision  upward  in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  pro- 
duction maintained  in  November  and  the  indi- 
cated rate  for  December,  winter  blockades  before 
January  being  rare.  There  is  a  probability,  in 
view  of  an  80  per  cent  ingot  production  through 
half  of  November,  and  the  high  rate  that  is  looked 
for  this  month,  at  least  up  to  the  holidays,  that 
the  year's  steel  ingot  output  will  be  not  far  short 
of  33,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  63  per  cent  of 
capacity,  assuming  the  latter  to  be  52,000,000  tons. 
With  19,224,000  tons  of  ingots  1921  was  rated  a 
37  per  cent  year.  Thus  1922  promises  to  be  about 
70  per  cent  better  in  point  of  tonnage. 

While  th^Steel  Corporation  has  been  credited 
with  about  45  per  cent  of  the  country's  steel  ca- 
pacity, it  actually  produced  about  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1921,  entering  that  year  with  a  good 
order  book,  while  the  independent  companies  then 
had  little  business  ahead  and  were  curtailing  pro- 
duction sharply.  In  1922  the  Steel  Corporation's 
output  is  likely  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total,  probably  but  little  more  than  48,  estimating 
that  it  reaches  16,000,000  tons  out  of  a  probable 
total  of  33,000,000  tons. 


A  Glaring  Exception 

To  the  general  rule  that  restraint  of  trade  is 
not  permitted  because  it  is  unlawful  there  has 
been  growing  up  a  glaring  exception,  the  re- 
straints that  arise  from  the  operation  of  labor 
unions.  It  may  help  to  broaden  the  viewpoint  to 
recall  that  it  was  several  decades  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  that  English  cour^  recognized 
the  rule  that  a  contract  by  which  a  man  bound 
himself  not  to  engage  in  any  branch  of  trade  or 
labor  was  unenforceable,  the  principle  hping  that 
the  man  might  be  disabling  him  might 

become  a  charge  upon  the  comn.  •  after- 

ward e.xceptions  began  to  be  dt\.R*t.  v.- 

ceptions  being  clearly  defined  and  r 
cases  where  the  agreement  was  stricuy  .nciaenial 
in  some  much  broader  transaction.    These*3BShe 
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cases  to  which  is  legally  "applied  the  often  loosely 
used  "reasonable  restraint  of  trade." 

The  restraint  is  still  fully  recognized  and 
where  the  agreement  may  not  be  indictable  it  is 
still  unenforceable.  The  principle  is  in  full  ef- 
fect, that  a  man  may  not  restrain  himself  from 
engaging  in  certain  business  or  labor.  Despite 
this  well-established  fact  we  have  the  glaring  ex- 
ception that  labor  unions  restrict  their  members 
as  to  the  quantity  of  work  they  may  do  in  a  day, 
and  bring  about  conditions  whereby  there  are  long 
periods  of  idleness. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  miners,  one  may  ex- 
clude wholly  from  the  argument  the  question 
whether  the  conditions  existing  in  the  coal  indus- 
try have  represented  a  restraint  of  trade  under 
our  present  laws,  and  yet  find  that  the  coal  miners 
have  passed  into  the  condition  against  which  the 
rule  recognized  six  centuries  ago  was  directed. 
The  danger  was  to  be  avoided,  of  a  man  becoming 
a  charge  upon  the  community.  Is  not  that  pre- 
cisely the  position  militantly  taken  by  the  coal 
miners?  They  are  here,  they  receive  employment 
only  so  many  hours  a  year,  much  fewer  than  men 
are  ordinarily  expected  to  work,  and  they  have  got 
to  be  kept. 

In  the  building  trades,  in  coal  mining,  or  in 
anything  else,  whenever  and  wherever  men  refuse 
to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  whether  by 
limiting  the  rate  of  performance,  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  unnecessary  helpers,  subdividing  work 
to  different  trades,  striking,  or  any  of  the  other 
devices  used,  they  are  making  themselves  charges 
upon  the  community.  The  actual  and  recognized 
result  is  that  the  community  pays  undue  prices 
for  transportation,  for  construction  work  and  for 
coal  and  other  commodities.  From  basic  princi- 
ples, what  is  the  defensible  difference  between  the 
community  supporting  by  taxation  a  man  in  an 
almshouse  and  supporting  him  in  partial  idleness 
by  paying  too  high  prices  for  transportation,  for 
construction  or  for  goods?  Practically  the  dif- 
ference is  that  the  one  class  of  contracts  in  re- 
straint of  trade  to  which  reference  is  made  can 
be  prevented  by  making  the  contracts  unenforce- 
able, vvil^  the  other  cannot,  under  our  present 
system^^S  the  reason  that  the  men  practicing  the 
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restraint    do    the    enforcing    themseives,    not    re- 
quiring aid  of  the  law. 

It  may  require  much  time  and  much  talk  for 
public  sentiment  to  come  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  glaring  exception  and  to  correct  the  abuse. 
But  that  public  sentiment  eventually  will  reach 
that  point  is  an  entirely  reasonable  expectation. 


Duplexing  with  Electric  Furnaces 

Making  steel  by  a  duplex  electric  process  is 
novel  and  so  far  as  known  is  not  practiced  in  the 
United  States.  On  another  page  reference  is  made 
to  an  English  operation  of  this  sort.  There  are 
certain  advantages  in  using  two  electric  fur- 
naces, one  for  melting  and  partial  refining  and 
one  for  finishing,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
advantages  are  not  outw-eighed  by  the  expense. 
Unless  electric  power  is  very  cheap,  preliminary 
melting  and  refining  can  be  as  advantageously 
and  more  cheaply  accomplished  in  basic  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  even  when  scrap  is  a  very  large 
factor.  For  this  reason  duplexing  has  not  been 
done  entirely  with  electric  furnaces  in  this  coun- 
try. A  conspicuous  example  of  domestic  practice 
is  the  naval  ordnance  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  basic  open-hearth  steel  is  finished  in  the 
largest  electric  furnaces  in  the  world.  Undoubt- 
edly in  the  United  States  coal  and  oil  are  cheaper 
melting  mediums  than  electricity  and  carbon  elec- 
trodes. One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  British  elec- 
tric steel  industi-y  has  been  high-cost  electricity 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  British  experi- 
ence will  parallel  the  American,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Stobie  plan  may  fit  in  where  small 
quantities  of  several  kinds  of  high-grade  steel 
are  wanted. 

It  is  recalled  that  in  1911  Girod  made  steel  by 
a  similar  process  in  southern  France,  so  that  the 
British  patent  is  not  entirely  new.  Original  plans 
of  the  Ford  company's  new  steel  plant  involved 
electric  duplexing,  or  the  finishing  in  small  electric 
units  of  steel  partially  refined  in  very  large  ones. 
But  it  may  turn  out  that  even  in  this  case  pre- 
liminary work  may  yet  be  done  in  the  open-hearth. 


Revival  in  British  Steel 

Betterment  in  the  steel  industry  of  Great 
Britain  is  indicated  by  the  October  statistics  of 
both  production  and  foreign  trade.  The  output 
of  both  pig  iron  and  steel  reached  in  that  month 
the  highest  rate  for  the  year  at  481, -500  tons  and 
565,200  tons.  The  marked  change  that  has  come 
over  the  industry  is  represented  by  an  October 
pig-iron  production  over  twice  the  monthly  aver- 
age in  1921,  and  yet  only  56  per  cent  of  the 
average  1913  monthly  production.  In  steel  the 
showing  is  better.  October  production  was  nearly 
twice  the  monthly  average  in  1921  and  about  90 
per  cent  of  that  for  1913. 

The  October  steel  exports,  given  in  detail  else- 
where, show  a  surprising  recovery  of  foreign 
markets.  At  354,600  tons  the  movement  was  not 
only  the  largest  this  year  but  the  best  since  July, 
1920,  being  85  per  cent  of  the  great  record  of  1913. 
There  was  an  increase  of  about  65,200  tons  over 


September,  but  50,000  tons  of  this  was  pig  iron, 
most  of  which  came  to  the  United  States.  From 
the  data  at  hand  this  means  an  exportation  to 
the  United  States  in  ten  months  of  about  159,000 
tons  of  pig  iron.  Thus  the  recent  exportation  of 
British  pig  iron  exceeds  any  previous  record — 
even  the  heavy  movement  in  1912  and  1913 — and 
with  less  than  half  the  blast  furnaces  operating. 
Exports  of  steel  bars  and  black  sheets  this  year 
already  exceed  the  pre-war  rate,  while  the  demand 
from  other  countries  for  galvanized  sheets  and 
tin  plates  has  been  nearly  equal  to  what  was  re- 
quired as  a  normal  peace-time  demand. 

The  British  recovery  in  steel  exports  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  experience  of  this  country. 
Here  all  the  progress  has  been  in  production  while 
the  export  movement  is  now  the  smallest  in  many 
years.  In  Great  Britain  increased  production  has 
been  due  largely  to  foreign  demand;  in  the  United 
States  nearly  all  the  steel  has  been  taken  up  at 
home  and  exports  have  sunk  into  insignificance". 
While  the  readjustment  of  the  British  industry 
has  been  and  is  slow,  conditions  are  approaching 
normal.  A  favorable  factor  is  that  the  war  in- 
crease in  capacity  was  relatively  not  so  large  as 
that  with  which  the  American  industry  sooner  or 
later  must  reckon. 


Government  by  Public  Opinion 

More  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago  there  was 
a  loud  public  outcry  against  the  railroads,  against 
their  watering  of  stock,  giving  of  rebates,  naming 
of  rates  on  the  principle  of  "all  the  traflic  will 
bear,"  and  various  other  things.  It  is  not  over- 
stating the  case  to  say  that  public  opinion  was 
very  much  against  the  railroads.  The  railroads 
objected  strongly  to  the  passage  of  the  original 
interstate  commerce  act  in  1887.  They  objected 
to  its  enforcement  and  by  diligently  pursuing  the 
matter  in  the  courts  they  succeeded  in  making 
the  act  have  less  effect  than  its  friends  thought  it 
w-ould  have. 

When  the  courts  decided  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  could  declare  a  given  rate 
unreasonable  but  must  not  volunteer  to  mention 
a  rate  it  would  consider  reasonable,  the  common 
feeling  was  that  it  was  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
bring  about  real  regulation  of  rates.  Yet  it  is 
probably  entirely  correct  to  say  that  in  all  those 
years  "public  opinion"  was  that  the  condition  was 
bad  and  that  there  ought  to  be  regulation. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
there  was  much  public  sentiment  against  what 
was  called  "big  business."  The  popular  desire 
appeared  to  be  that  as  many  large  corporations 
as  possible  should  be  eliminated  by  dividing  them 
into  small  pieces  and  that  those  that  could  not  be 
caught  in  that  way  should  be  very  closely  regu- 
lated. It  was  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Taft  administrations  to  bring  about  "old- 
fashioned  competition." 

Yet  with  all  the  time  that  has  elapsed  there 
have  been  few  dissolutions  and  there  has  not  been 
established  by  law  the  regulation  as  to  selling 
prices  that  seemed  to  be  popularly  demanded.  At 
the   same   time   the   public   feeling   against   large 
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corporations  has  subsided.  There  has  been  some 
legislation,  it  is  true,  in  the  Clayton  and  Trade 
Commission  acts,  and  there  have  been  decisions 
under  the  Sherman  law  which  give  the  public  a 
much  clearer  grasp  of  what  the  act  means  and 
does  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  One  has  only  to 
recall  some  of  the  talk  there  was  ten  years  and 
more  ago,  however,  to  be  convinced  that  the  sort 
of  regulation  then  demanded  has  not  been  estab- 
lished and  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  that 
kind  of  regulation  has  largely  died  out. 

Considering  the  trend  of  public  feeling  on 
other  subjects  it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  the 
public  conscience  or  the  public  desire  has  changed. 
The  changes  that  have  occurred  are  that  large 
corporations  have  become  more  careful,  and  have 
even  become  punctilious,  as  to  what  they  will  do  or 
will  not  do,  while  the  public  has  learned  that  the 
large  corporations  were  not  so  bad  as  it  thought. 

In  very  large  measure  we  have  government  by 
public  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  larger  the 
corporation  or  the  more  public  its  business,  the 
more  particular  it  is  as  to  its  conduct.  The  con- 
trast between  this  attitude  toward  public  opinion 
and  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury and  more  ago  toward  public  opinion  is  very 
striking. 

But  there  is  another  contrast — a  contrast  be- 
tween big  business  and  little  business.  Little 
business  has  been  profiteering  in  the  past  few 
years  and  the  profiteering  is  not  ended.  There 
are  altogether  unreasonable  profits  in  many  of  the 
items  that  help  to  make  up  the  family  budget. 
Furthermore,  while  the  large  corporations  are 
efficient  and  conduct  their  operations  economi- 
cally, there  is  much  waste  in  little  business.  We 
have  too  much  handling  of  goods  and  too  much 
retail  shop  keeping. 

There  is  much  public  opinion  against  these 
unreasonable  profits  and  these  wastes  but  it  does 
not  lead  to  results.  Those  who  are  responsible 
do  not  feel  that  they  need  care  about  public 
opinion.  Big  business  does.  The  result  is  that 
big  business  is  governed  by  public  opinion  and 
little  business  is  not.  The  care  and  circumspec- 
tion of  the  Steel  Corporation's  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, not  only  in  the  more  than  eight  years  in 
which  its  fate  w^as  in  the  balance,  but  in  the  years 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  its  favor,' 
have  become  proverbial  in  the  steel  trade.  Legis- 
lators, progressive  and  otherwise,  may  well  give 
up  the  pursuit  of  big  business  for  a  season  while 
they  consider  what  can  be  done  to  bring  all  other 
business  up  to  a  like  degree  of  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  public. 


American  makers  of  tin  plate  have  had  a  large 
demand  for  their  product  in  1922,  with  indications 
of  even  a  greater  output  in  1923.  Importations 
of  pig  tin  have  been  on  a  liberal  scale  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  mills  in  the  past  year,  running 
well  above  those  of  1913  and  being  exceeded  only 
in  1920.  The  monthly  average  of  imports  in 
1913  was  3879  tons,  at  an  average  price  of  44.33 
cents  per  pound,  New  York.  To  November,  this 
year,  imports  averaged  4171  tons,  with  an  average 
price  of  between  31  and  32  cents  and  a  current 


quotation  of  36  cents.  In  1913  the  average  price 
of  tin  plate  was  $3.55  per  box,  as  compared  with 
$4.75  to-day,  and  a  contract  price  of  $4.75,  though 
not  a  maintained  price,  over  the  past  year.  The 
figures  illustrate  how  other  factors  than  the  mar- 
ket price  of  tin  plate  have  had  much  to  do  with 
making  the  price  of  pig  tin,  though  the  coating 
of  steel  sheets  is  the  largest  use  to  which  tin  im- 
ports are  applied,  amounting  to  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total. 


Statistics  of  Germany's  iron  and  steel  export 
trade  for  June  and  July,  recently  available,  show 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  421,900  tons 
for  the  two  months  consisted  of  structural  mate- 
rial, rails,  plates,  wire  and  pig  iron  in  the  order 
named.  Rails  were  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  the 
Argentine  taking  the  largest  share.  Structural 
material  was  widely  distributed.  Over  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  went  to  six  countries, 
Holland  leading  and  the  Argentine  and  Japan 
standing  next.  The  figures  for  these  two  months 
are  fairly  representative  of  other  months  of  the 
year,  not  only  in  distribution  but  also  as  to  the 
total  movement,  which  has  averaged  close  to 
200,000  tons  per  month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Device  for  Cleaning  Old  Machinery 

To  the  Editor:  The  tool  shown  in  the  illustration 
was  devised  by" a  warehouse  man  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  cleaning  a  number  of  used  machines  that  had  accu- 
mulated a  covering  crust  of  dirt,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  paste  and  sand.  A  regular  flat  scraper  was  used  to 
clean  the  plane  surfaces  but  all  the  finished  cylindrical 
parts  were  scraped  with  the  tool  illustrated.  By  thi 
judicious  use  of  emery  cloth  in  three  grades,  following 
the  scraping  operation,  the  machines  were  restored  to 
almost  the  original  brightness. 

The  tool  is  made  up  of  a  piece  of  %-in.  rod,  a  screw 
and  a  washer.  The  rod  is  drilled  and  tapped  at  one  end 
for  the  screw,  the  other  end  being  pointed  for  driving 


Tool  Facilitates  Cleaning  Machinery 

into  a  handle.  Ordinary  washers  are  used  as  scrapers 
and  sawed  in  two,  both  halves  being  held  as  shown  by 
tightening  the  screw  in  the  end  of  rod.  By  holding 
both  halves  in  this  way  one  half  can  be  used  as  a 
roughing  tool  to  break  up  the  dirt  surface  and  the  other 
as  a  sort  of  finishing  tool  to  remove  it.  The  washers 
are  sharpened  by  holding  them  flat  against  the  side  of 
an  emery  wheel  for  a  moment.  This  gives  sufficient 
edge  for  the  purpose  intended  and  yet  not  cut  into  the 
metal.  Different  sizes  of  washers  are  used  as  required, 
one  size  taking  care  of  several  diameters  of  work  less 
than  itself.  As  a  guide,  a  washer  having  a  1  in.  hole  is 
satisfactory  to  use  on  round  parts  from  that  dimension 
down  to  11/16  in.  Harry  Moore. 

Rosemount,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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MANUFACTURE   OF    BRASS   TUBES 


How  \'arioiis  Defects  Are  Discovered — Mctliods  of 
Amelioration 

Some  defects  occurring  during  the  manufacture  of 
70-30  brass  tubes  were  described  by  W.  E.  Ballard  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Birmingham*  University  Metal- 
lurgical Society.  The  observations  cover  actual  works 
practice,  and  they  are  based  in  the  main  upon  experi- 
ence at  the  works  of  the  Muntz  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bir- 
mingham. Tubes  of  70-30  brass  are  usually  cast  in 
chills  and  round  a  core  of  sand,  the  casting  being  an- 
nealed and  pickled  after  being  trimmed.  The  tube  is 
then  reduced  to  the  required  size  by  a  series  of  drafts 
on  a  drawbench,  each  application  of  cold  work  usually 
being  followed  by  annealing.  Failures,  therefore,  might 
be  classified  under  the  headings  of  casting,  annealing 
and  drafting. 

Faults  Due  to  Molding 

Failures  produced  in  casting  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Ballard  to  be  due  to  too  little  binding  material  being 
used  in  the  sand  mixture,  or  to  the  cores  having  been 
dried  at  too  high  a  temperature,  perhaps  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  150  deg.  C,  in  which  case  they  would  always 
show  cracks  before  being  placed  in  the  mold.  Another 
cause  might  be  rough  handling  after  leaving  the  stoves, 
and  to  overcome  this  difficulty  the  cores  are  dressed 
before  their  final  drying  with  a  wash  of  powdered  char- 
coal in  a  weak  solution  of  binding  material.  It  has  been 
found  that  large  holes  in  the  tubes  are  usually  due  to 
badly  dried  cores,  or  to  a  spot  of  water  having  fallen 
on  the  core  just  before  it  was  placed  in  the  mold. 

Mr.  Ballard  complains  that  very  little  work  of  a 
scientific  nature  had  been  done  on  the  subject  of  mold 
dressing,  and  he  said  there  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  oil  base.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  find  as  many  as  four  oils  combined  in 
the  dressing.  A  dressing  recommended  to  him  con- 
sisted of  Russian  tallow,  lard  or  a  substitute,  seal  oil, 
a  little  beef  tallow,  a  pinch  of  resin  and  charcoal.  What- 
ever oil  is  used  as  a  base,  it  would  need  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  thickening  matter.  If  the  mixture  was  too 
thick,  the  casting  would  have  a  peculiar  wavy  surface 
resembling  a  crocodile's  skin.  If  still  thicker,  large 
black  marks  resembling  thumb  prints  would  be  seen. 
If  the  mixture  was  too  thin,  the  casting  freshly  taken 
from  the  mold  would  be  a  bright  golden  color  in 
patches  and  the  surfaces  of  these  patches  would  be 
honeycombed  with  small   holes. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  oil  base  brought 
up  another  thorny  subject,  namely,  mold  temperature, 
as  to  which  the  practice  of  various  works  was  widely 
divergent,  the  temperature  varying  from  100  deg.  C.  to 
300  deg.  C.  If  the  mold  was  too  hot,  the  surface  of  the 
casting  was  similar  to  that  found  when  the  dressing 
was  too  thin,  and  if  the  mold  was  too  cold,  the  surface 
of  the  casting  showed  dirty  patches  and  was  slightly 
corrugated.  The  use  of  lard  oil  substitute  or  lard  oil 
itself  demanded  a  cool  mold,  not  above  1.50  deg.  C.  Seal 
oil  and  cottonseed  oil  a'so  needed  cool  molds,  though 
a  higher  temperature  might  be  attained  if  a  little  resin 
was  added.  Too  much  resin  gave  the  casting  a  shiny 
hard  bluish  surface  and  the  mold  gradually  became 
covered  with  a  hard  metallic  skin.  Personally  he  thought 
it  better  to  use  an  oil  base  which  gave  the  biggest  lati- 
tude of  mold  temperature,  and  mineral  oils  of  high 
flash  point  undoubtedly  had  this  advantage.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  oils  of  high  viscosity  at  150  deg.  C. 
might  be  best  for  dressing  purposes.  But  the  ascer- 
tained viscosities  of  the  common  oils  used  in  dressing 
showed  that  this  property  was  not  essential,  otherwise 
castor  oil  with  a  viscosity  of  390  compared  with  the 
100  of  whale  oil  would  make  a  wonderful  dressing.  The 
specific  gravity  also  seemed  to  be  a  negligible  factor, 
but  either  the  flash  point  or  the  temperature  of  spon- 
taneous ignition  in  oxygen  did  seem  to  give  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  suitability  for  dressings.  Tar  and  bitumen 
were  quite  good  for  dressings  for  heavy  castings  with  a 
good  body  of  metal,  but  their  partial  combustion  left 
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a   good    deal   of    dirt.     Therefore   heavy    mineral    oils 
seemed  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  anything. 

Defects  in  the  Tube  WaU 

Internal  defects  in  the  tube  wall  were  the  most 
difficult  to  discover  and  to  cure.  At  Muntz  Metal  Co.'s 
works  great  care  was  exercised  to  avoid  faults  of  this 
nature.  Every  day  sample  castings  were  taken  and 
burst  by  being  expanded  on  plugs.  The  fractures  were 
examined  carefully.  Another  system  used  there  was 
breaking  up  castings  under  a  power  hammer.  He 
thought  bursting  by  expansion  was  probably  the  best 
method,  as  fracture  then  occurred  down  the  line  of 
maximum  defects.  A  tube  so  fractured  proved  to  be 
generally  porous.  Holes  were  seen  all  over  the  frac- 
tured surface,  some  dirty  and  some  with  a  shiny  inter- 
nal surface.  The  only  possible  cause  of  such  a  bad  de- 
fect was  too  low  a  pouring  temperature. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  confident  that  brass  tubes  could 
not  be  spoiled  by  overheating  within  reason,  although 
he  was  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of  casting 
billets  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  1200  deg. 
C.  By  making  the  casting  too  thin  for  its  length,  slight 
porosity  and  general  dirtiness  of  the  tube  walls  were 
shovm  on  fracture,  and  he  said  that  cutting  down  thick- 
ness to  its  limit  to  save  drafts  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  toolmakers'  troubles.  A  similar  defect  was  shown 
in  castings  which  were  made  too  long,  and  he  said 
that  a  few  black  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  casting 
were  usually  a  sign  of  too  rapid  pouring  and  of  air  in 
the  mold,  which  was  the  cause  of  many  spills  in  the 
finished  tubes. 

In  discussing  defects  of  molding,  Mr.  Ballard  classi- 
fied them  as  falling  under  the  headings  of  insufficient 
annealing,  overheating  and  fire  cracking.  He  urged 
that  every  annealing  furnace  should  have  its  pyrometer 
and  if  possible  a  recorder  too.  Overheating  he  said 
was  more  easily  detected  as  the  annealed  tube  then 
usually  showed  a  yellowy  green  bloom  due  to  oxide  of 
zinc.  Such  samples  were  sometimes  so  full  of  inter- 
crystalline  cavities  that  they  broke  when  dropped  on 
the  floor.  Their  fracture  sometimes  showed  very  coarse 
needle-like  crystals.  Such  tubes  seldom  stood  up  to  the 
test  of  the  drawbench.  Local  overheating  sometimes 
caused  a  weak  area  in  otherwise  good  tubes.  It  was  in 
detecting  underheating  and  overheating  that  the  micro- 
scope was  most  generally  useful  in  a  tube  works.  Sec- 
tions at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  drawing  were 
usually  the  most  instructive. 

Defects  Due  to  Drawing 

Mr.  Ballard  next  discussed  the  effect  of  drawing 
on  the  stability  of  the  finished  tube.  He  considered  that 
there  were  really  only  two  methods  used  in  drawing  a 
tube.  The  hollow  sinking  method  was  for  the  adop- 
tion of  diameter  without  reducing  the  wall  thickness. 
In  other  processes  which  he  called  "pinch"  the  reduc- 
tion of  wall  thickness  was  accomplished  by  support- 
ing the  tube  inside  with  a  bar  or  plug. 

A  curious  phenomenon  in  connection  with  hollow- 
drawn  tubes  or  any  tubes  having  high  internal  stresses 
was  their  behavior  when  treated  with  mercurious  ni- 
trate solution  in  various  ways.  The  intensity  of  inter- 
nal stresses  could  be  roughly  gaged  by  the  time  taken 
for  cracks  to  develop  when  the  stressed  article  was 
placed  in  such  a  solution.  When  the  outside  of  a  highly 
stressed  tube  was  treated  with  the  solution  cracks  de- 
veloped as  quickly  as  if  the  tube  were  immersed  com- 
pletely. If  the  inside  were  so  treated  cracks  might  not 
develop  for  several  days.  A  tube  that  had  been  made 
by  a  reduction  by  "pinch"  alone  would  not  crack  at  all 
in  such  a  solution;  it  would  not  firecrack  or  season 
crack  however  much  there  had  been  put  upon  it.  Tubes 
which  had  been  subjected  to  "pinch"  and  sink  might  or 
might  not  crack,  according  to  which  effect  predomi- 
nated. 


Raymond  E.  Bell  has  opened  offices  in  the  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York,  Suite  3412,  to  act  as  consulting 
industrial  and  management  engineer.  O.  H.  Blackman, 
until  recently  president  of  the  Blackman  Co.,  New 
York,  will  join  him. 
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CZECHS  FACE  COLLAPSE 

Increase  of  Crown  Curtails  Exports — Imporls  In- 
crease— Stinnes  Works  Undersells  Czech 
Producers 

Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Nov.  17. — The  collapse 
of  the  important  Czecho-Slovak  metal  industries  sup- 
plies a  new  comment  on  the  theory  that  currency  de- 
preciation is  necessarily  associated  with  industrial 
stagnation.  The  Czech  crown  in  London,  between  Dec. 
31,  1921,  and  the  middle  of  this  month,  rose  from  285 
to  139  to  the  pound;  hut  while  the  steel  industry  of 
Germany  with  declining  exchange  has  prospered,  and 
the  output  of  iron  in  Poland,  also  with  a  declining 
exchange,  has  enormously  increased,  Czecho-Slovakia's 
iron  and  steel  branch  has  shared  in  the  general  indus- 
trial stagnation,  which  increased  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  August  to  557,000.  Czecho-Slovakia's  in- 
dustries are  far  too  extended  for  the  home  market. 
Since  her  crown  began  to  rise,  the  republic  as  an  ex- 
porting country  has  been  badly  hit  by  German,  and  in 
part  by  Austrian,  under-selling;  and  the  decline  wit- 
nessed in  Germany  in  1920,  after  a  temporary  ex- 
change recovery,  is  being  repeated  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

Of  47  blast-furnaces  in  old  .Austria-Hungary,  27  are 
in  Czecho-Slovakia,  which  has  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  former  empire.  Pig-iron  output 
at  full  capacity  is  about  1,500,000  tons,  which  is  a 
quarter  of  Germany's  present  capacity.  Since  March, 
1922,  only  5  blast-furnaces  have  been  in  blast.  The 
Prague  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation  had  all  its  8  furnaces 
out  in  late  July,  and  could  resume  limited  production 
only  after  obtaining  cheap  coke  from  Germany.  The 
last  monthly  production  figures  vary  between  23,000 
and  34,000  metric  tons.  For  steel  production  there  are 
42  Siemens-Martin,  5  Thomas  and  3  Talbot  furnaces, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  2,000,000  tons,  operating  ac- 
cording to  latest  reports  at  25  per  cent,  as  against 
40  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1921,  which  was  6  per  cent 
less  than  in  1920,  absolute  figures  being  917,662  tons 
against  972,976  tons. 

These  slump  conditions  and  the  moderate  fall  in 
living  costs  led  recently  to  an  effort  to  reduce  produc- 
tion costs.  Wages  were  cut  30  per  cent  and  coal  and 
coke  from  the  Ostrau  district  were  reduced  28  per  cent. 
No  noticeable  increase  in  sales  of  iron  and  steel  have 
so  far  resulted.  Last  reports  are  highly  unfavorable. 
Although  Austrian  production  cost  is  much  higher  than 
German,  the  Austrian  Alpine  Montange.sellschaft,  now 
under  the  direction  of  Hugo  Stinnes,  has  easily  under- 
sold Czech  producers;  overseas  orders  for  Czech  steel 
have  ceased;  and  in  Hungary  and  Jugo.slavia,  Stinnes 
has  created  his  own  iron  and  steel  trading  companies 
and  is  fighting  Czecho-Slovakia  determinedly. 

The  selling  mergers  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  steel  in- 
dustry have  been  completed.  In  May  an  agreement  for 
selling  output  in  common  was  concluded  by  the  Prague 
Iron  company.  Berg  und  Huetten  company,  Witko\vitz 
company,  Oderberg  Cable  &  Wire  Co.,  Hernadthal 
Ironworks,  Rothan-Neudek  Ironworks,  Radek  Iron- 
works, Eisenwerke  der  Stadt  Rokycan,  Zbiro  Works, 
Max  Hofgartner  Co.,  Schwartz  &  Beck,  Libschitz  Iron- 
works, Willy  Coburg  Co.,  A.  Hahen  and  Freistadt  Steel 
&  Iron  Works.  The  cartel  at  once  took  steps  to  in- 
crease exports  to  Austria,  and  announced  that  if  sales 
did  not  improve  it  would  close  its  less  profitable  works. 
The  Freistadt  works  were  mentioned  as  the  first  due 
to  be  closed.  M.  Josevich,  a  Czech  expert,  declares  that 
lurther  closmg  down  cannot  be  avoided,  because  in  the 
present  state  of  the  international  market  Czech  pro- 
duction at  full  capacity  is  much  too  large.  At  end  of 
.^ugust  the  cartel  reduced  iron  and  steel  prices.  The 
Federation  of  Czech  Industries  declares  that  only  a 
frpilih  '■"''"'^*'°"  °f  the  coal  tax  and  of  railroad 
h!  rI'""  '\7  *''''.  ^''"^tion.  The  Skoda  company, 
the  Bohemian-Moravian  Machinery  Co.,  the  Kolben 
Electrotechnical  Co..  and  Wichterle  &  Warik,  manu 
facturers  of  farm  machines,  have  united  to  form  the 
Czech  Machine  Concern,"  with  branches  in  Kovno 
Kovno,  Lemberg  and   Constantinople. 


Export  is  declining.  Exports  registered  as  "base 
metals  and  wares  thereout"  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1922  was  almost  the  same  as  in  the  same  months  of 
1921,  but  exports  of  m.achines  were  only  20,365  metric 
tons  against  29,132  tons,  while  imports  of  iron  and 
iron  wares  rose  from  104,020  tons  to  188,458  tons,  base 
metals  and  wares  thereout  from  13,993  to  19,977  tons, 
and  machines  from  16,216  to  17,305  tons. 

Czecho-Slovakia's  coal  and  lignite  production  have 
decreased.  The  latest  figures  published,  for  the  first 
fortnight  in  September,  show  lower  production  than  at 
any  time  since  the  early  part  of  1919,  when  post-war 
disorganization  still  reigned.  Large  stocks  of  unsal- 
able coal  lie  about  the  pit  mouths.  Between  the 
termination  of  the  industrial  boom  in  March,  1921,  and 
the  late  summer  of  this  year,  8  per  cent  of  the  coal 
miners  have  been  discharged.  Becau.se  of  the  relatively 
slight  drop  in  wages  and  the  gi-eat  recovery  of  crown 
exchange,  Czech  cost  of  living  in  gold,  which  in  1921 
was  94  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  cost  of  living  in  gold, 
was  lately  reported  at  195  per  cent,  while  Germany's 
gold  cost  of  living  was  only  35  per  cent  of  that  of  1914 
(at  present  much  less),  and  Austria's  60  per  cent. 
Such  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  the  Czech  steel 
industry  to  hold  its  own  in  export,  and  only  a  new 
decline  in  crown  exchange  or  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  whole  domestic  price-level  can  restore  the  industry's 
competing  capacity. 


Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Shipments  for  1922 

Cleveland,  Dec.  4. — Iron  ore  shipments  by  water 
from  the  Lake  Superior  district  during  the  season  of 
1922  which  closed  Dec.  2,  amounted  to  42,613,184  gross 
tons.  This  is  a  gain  of  90.6  per  cent  over  1921,  when 
the  movement  was  22,300,726  tons,  but  shipments  last 
year  were  the  lightest  in  17  years,  or  since  1908.  The 
1922  movement,  however,  does  not  show  up  well  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  fell  below  the  total  in  eight  out  of 
the  previous  twelve  years,  starting  with  1910.  The 
record  year  was  1916,  when  the  movement  was  64,734,- 
198  tons.  Shipments  passed  the  60,000,000  ton  mark 
during  the  next  two  years,  dropped  back  to  slightly  over 
47,000,000  tons  in  1919  and  climbed  up  to  58,500,000 
tons  in  1920.  It  is  estimated  that  the  all-rail  shipments 
this  year  will  amount  to  approximately  1,000,000  tons. 
The  following  table  gives  the  season's  shipments  by 
ports  in  gross  tons  and  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1921: 

Season  1922         Season  1921 

Escanaba    4.592,354  1,806.656 

Marquette     1.976.220  786.946 

Ashland    5.S13.207  2,264.705 

Superior    11.234,195  4,991.278 

Duluth     13,044,771  9.164.803 

Two  Harbors 5,952.437  3,286.338 

Total    42.613.184  22.300,726 

1922    increase    20,312,458 


Anouncetnent  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  that  its  West  Milwaukee  locomotive  and 
car  repair  shops  at  Milwaukee  would  close  down  from 
Saturday  night,  Nov.  25,  to  Friday  morning,  Dec.  1,  for 
the  usual  Thanksgiving  holiday  recess,  brought  an  em- 
phatic protest  from  the  traffic  department  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Association  of  Commerce. 


The  machinery,  stock  and  equipment  of  the  Thurlow 
Steel  Works,  Inc.,  Fourth  and  Booth  Streets,  Chester, 
Pa.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  E.  Wallace  Chadwich 
and  Howard  M.  Lutz,  receivers,  on  Dec.  5,  including  two 
5-ton  electric  traveling  cranes,  lathes,  grinders,  drills, 
steam  hammers  and  miscellaneous  equipment. 


Hickman,  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announces  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scrap  division  in  its  Pittsburgh  office  in 
charge  of  J.  F.  McKillips,  assisted  by  Jay  Stephens. 
Messrs.  McKillips  and  Stephens  have  been  active  in  the 
scrap  trade  for  a  number  of  years 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERS    MEET 


Sessions  Include  Machine  Shop,  Materials  Handling 
and  Educational  Subjects 

Sessions  under  the  auspices  of  the  machine-shop 
division,  materials-handling  division,  management  divi- 
sion, committee  on  education  and  training  for  the  in- 
dustries and  the  research  committee,  were  among  the 
features  of  the  second  day  of  the  forty-third  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, held  in  New  York,  Dec.  4  to  7.  A  general  session, 
with  A.  L.  Rice,  vice-president  of  the  society,  as  chair- 
man, was  also  held. 

Particulars  of  a  system  of  helical  gearing  designed 
by  him  for  use  on  metal  planers  were  given  by  Forrest 
E.  Cardullo  of  the  G.  A.  Gray  Co.,  Cincinnati,  in  a 
paper  on  "A  New  System  of  Helical  Involute  Gearing 
for  Use  On  Metal  Planers."  In  this  system  the  direc- 
tions of  rotation  and  the  helical  angles  of  the  several 
gears  are  so  chosen  as  to  counterbalance  and  minimize 
end  thrust,  advantage  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
of  the  end  thrust  to  counterbalance  the  side  thrust  of 
the  cutting  tools.  The  tooth  form  adopted  is  an  in- 
volute having  a  14V2-deg.  pressure  angle,  a  pinion 
addendum  of  3/2  p  in.  and  a  pinion  dedendum  of  1/2  p 
in.,  p  being  of  normal  diametral  pitch.  The  advantages 
of  this  form  of  tooth  for  the  work  in  question  were 
enumerated  at  length  and  dimensions  of  a  pinion,  gear 
and  rack  designed  according  to  the  principles  set  forth 
are  given  in  tabular  form.  Among  those  discussing 
the  paper  were  Earle  Buckingham,  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Co.,  Hartford;  Charles  Meyer,  Acme  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Cincinnati,  and  F.  K.  Hendrickson,  Reed-Prentice  Co., 
Worcester. 

Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  methods  of  test- 
ing and  inspecting  spur  gears  were  briefly  reviewed 
by  M.  Estabrook,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 
Two  new  devices  for  testing  gears  were  described  and 
illustrated  by  slides.  These  were  the  Saurer  gear- 
testing  machine,  a  Swiss  development,  and  the  Odonto- 
meter  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  which  is  used  for 
testing  gears  for  tooth  curves  and  spacing,  and  which 
can  be  used  during  the  processes   of  manufacture. 

"Spherical  Gears"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Charles  H.  Logue,  Syracuse,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
basis  for  a  study  of  all  gears  whose  pitch  surfaces  are 
in  rolling  contact  is  found  in  the  study  of  the  bevel 
gear.  "By  acquiring  this  point  of  view,"  the  speaker 
said,  "not  only  are  the  elementary  features  of  bevel- 
gear  design  brought  out  and  applied  to  spur  gears, 
but  also  the  real  connection  between  the  two  types  is 
shown.  This  is  essential  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  either."  Mr.  Logue  endeavored  especially  to  point 
out  the  necessity  for  a  difference  in  the  design  of  the 
teeth  heretofore  not  considered. 

A  paper  on  "Power  Required  for  Cutting  Metal,"  by 
Fred  A.  Parsons,  Kempsmith  Milling  Machine  Co., 
Milwaukee,  was  read  in  part  by  Walter  Ferris,  vice- 
president,  The  Oilgear  Co..  Milwaukee.  Various  pointo 
were  illustrated  by  slides.  The  paper  gives  the  results 
of  an  investigation  covering  more  than  ten  year-,  the 
purpose  of  which  has  been  to  determine  the  funda- 
mental laws  governing  milling,  turning,  planing  and 
drilling  operations  on  various  metals  and  alloys.  In 
addition  to  many  tests  made  on  Kempsmith  milling- 
machines,  those  reported  by  F.  W.  Taylor  and  Pro- 
fessors Bird  and  Fairfield  in  the  society's  transactions, 
have  been  analyzed  and  several  variables  studied.  The 
author's  results  are  given  in  the  shape  of  formulas 
and  tables  by  means  of  which  the  power  required  to 
machine  metal  in  a  given  case  may  be  calculated,  and 
an  example  of  their  use  worked  out  in  detail.  A 
description  of  a  slide  rule  devised  for  making  the  cal- 
culations is  given  in  the  paper. 

C.  J.  O.xford,  National  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  De- 
troit, and  R.  PoliakoflF,  New  York,  were  among  those 
who  discussed  the   paper. 

Walter  Ferris,  The  Oilgear  Co.,  Milwaukee,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Applications  of  Hydraulic  Trans- 
mission Variable-Speed  Drive  to  Machine  Tools  and 
Manufacturing  Processes."     A  number  of  applications 


of  the  "Oilgear"  to  machine-tool  and  the  driving  of 
other  machinery  were  described  and  illustrated.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  hydraulic  transmission  has  been  in  the 
course  of  development  as  a  variable-speed  drive  for 
more  than  25  years  and  applied  to  gun  control,  etc. 
The  "Oilgear"  was  said  to  be  based  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  earlier  hydraulic  transmissions,  but  has  been 
developed,  since  1909,  with  a  view  to  indu.strial  require- 
ments first.  It  was  stated  that  this  method  opens  a 
field  in  which  great  improvements  in  machine  tool 
design  may  be  made. 

"A  New  Method  of  Determining  the  Effect  of  Speed 
Upon  the  Strength  of  Gear  Teeth"  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Wilfred  Lewis,  president  Tabor  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  given  at  the  research  session. 

Various  methods  of  handling  ash  were  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  paper  by  John  Hunter  and  Alfred 
Cotton  of  the  Heine  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  which  was 
the  only  paper  at  the  materials  handling  session.  The 
paper  began  with  the  early  developments  on  shipboard, 
but  dealt  for  the  greater  part  with  stationary  practice, 
beginning  with  rudimentary  and  progressing  to  the 
most  modern  installations,  of  which  schematic  and 
actual  e.xamples  were  given. 

The  session  devoted  to  education  and  training  for 
the  industries  consisted  of  reports  on  "Extension  and 
Correspondence  Schools,"  by  J.  A.  Moyer,  director. 
University  Extension,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education;  and  "Industrial  Education  as  Represented 
in  Schools,"  by  C.  R.  Richards,  staff.  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  A  third  report  was  that  of  R.  L. 
Sackett,  dean  of  engineering,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, on  "Schools  for  Apprentices  and  Shop  Training." 
These  reports  were  intended  to  disclose  the  present 
status  of  industrial  education  and  training  in  order  to 
secure  expert  attention  and  advice  to  the  end  that  the 
average  efficiency  of  the  process  may  be  raised.  W.  W. 
Nichols,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presided. 

The  steps  taken  in  selecting  the  site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  mill  for  rolling  monel  metal  were  given  in 
detail  by  W.  L.  Wotherspoon,  New  York,  in  a  paper  on 
"Refinery  and  Rolling  Mill  for  Monel  Metal,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,"  read  at  the  general  session.  The  economic 
problems  involved  were  stated  and  the  facts  leading 
to  their  solution  were  given.  The  layout  of  the  plant, 
with  emphasis  on  features  of  design  that  were  of  par- 
ticular interest,  was  described  and  illustrated  by  slides. 
The  size  of  dry-vacuum  pump  to  employ  in  a  given 
case,  a  rapid  and  practically  accurate  method  for  its 
determination,  applying  to  any  set  of  conditions,  was 
outlined  by  E.  W.  Noyes  and  H.  V.  Sturtevant  of  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  at  the  gen- 
eral session. 


Crane  No.  1  Furnace  Sold  for  Scrap 

Crane  No.  1  furnace,  which  was  acquired  by  the 
Replogle  Steel  Co.  in  its  purchase  of  the  Empire  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  has  been  sold  by  order  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors to  the  H.  Sofranscy  Co.,  dealer  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  will  probably  be  dismantled 
soon.  It  was  built  in  1839  and  had  been  rebuilt  several 
times. 

This  is  the  third  furnace  sold  by  the  Replogle  Steel 
Co.  within  two  weeks,  the  sale  of  the  Macungie  and 
Topton  furnaces  having  been  reported  in  last  week's 
issue  of  The  Iron  Age. 


The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  19,  for 
material  for  the  naval  aircraft  factory  at  Philadelphia, 
as  follows:  11,2.50  pounds  cold-rolled  annealed  nickel 
steel  bars,  schedule  330;  8600  chrome  vanadium  sheet 
steel,  96  in.  long,  schedule  331. 


There  has  been  an  advance  of  $1  a  dozen  in  prices 
of  shovels,  the  new  quotations  being  $8.41  a  dozen  for 
fourth  grade  black  and  $9.41  for  polished,  f.o.b.  makers' 
plant. 
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WILL   BE   REORGANIZED 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  Becomes  an  Open  Cor- 
poration with  Increased  Capital 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  5. — The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  shortly  will  be  reorganized  and  the  name  changed 
to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  while  the 
capitalization  now  standing  at  ?30,000,000,  all  common 
stock,  will  be  increased  to  $120,000,000,  of  which  $60,- 
000,000  will  be  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock 
and  $60,000,000  of  common  stock.  A  limited  amount 
of  the  preferred  stock  is  to  be  offered  the  public  and 
by  this  move  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  company,  which  has 
been  a  closed  corporation,  becomes  an  open  one. 

Application  for  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  new  corporation  has  been  made  and 
all  details  for  these  changes  have  been  completed  and 
wait  only  formal  action  of  the  stockholders  and 
directors  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  this  week.  The  man- 
agement of  the  company  will  not  be  affected  in  any 
way  by  this  transaction. 


Prizes  to  Be  Awarded  Under  Charles  A.  Coffin 
Foundation 

The  foundation  committee  of  the  Charles  A.  Coffin 
Foundation,  established  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  as 
announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  proposes  to  distrib- 
ute the  income  of  the  foundation  as  follows: 

1.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  for  the  most 
signal  contributions  by  employees  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  toward  the  increase  of  its  efficiency  or  progress 
in  the  electrical  art.  Particularly,  the  prizes  are  to 
further  encourage  suggestions  from  workmen.  With 
each  pize,  the  company  will  give  a  certificate  of  award. 
Foremen's  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  de- 
partment, taking  into  account  its  appearance,  efficiency 
of  operation,  and  conditions  which  add  to  the  better 
conduct  of  the  work  and  the  welfare  of  the  employees. 
All  employees  of  the  company,  except  executive  officers, 
heads  of  departments,  works  managers,  superintend- 
ents, district  office  managers  and  similar  executives, 
are  eligible  for  such  prizes.  In  works  where  employees' 
representation  has  been  adopted  such  representatives 
will  co-operate  with  the  prize  committee  in  awarding 
prizes  in  such  works. 

2.  A  gold  medal,  to  be  known  as  the  "Charles  A. 
Coffin  medal,"  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  public 
utility  operating  company  within  the  United  States 
which,  during  the  year,  has  made  the  greatest  contri- 
bution toward  increasing  the  advantages  of  the  use  of 
electric  light  and  power  for  the  convenience  and  well- 
being  of  the  public  and  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  The 
company  receiving  the  medal  will  also  receive  $1,000 
for  its  employees'  benefit  or  similar  fund.  A  committee 
to  be  named  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
and  known  as  the  Charles  A.  Coffin  prize  committee  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  which  shall 
consist  of  its  president,  chairman  of  its  public  policy 
committee  and  a  third  member  nominated  by  them,  will 
award  this  medal,  acting  with  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  foundation  com- 
mittee. The  expenses  of  the  committee  are  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  income  of  the  foundation. 

3.  A  gold  medal,  to  be  known  as  the  "Charles  A. 
Coffin  Medal,"  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  electric 
railroad  company  within  the  United  States  which,  dur- 
ing the  year,  has  made  the  greatest  contribution 
toward  mcreasing  the  advantages  of  electric  transpor- 
tation for  the  convenience  and  well-being  of  the  public 
and  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  The  company  receiving 
the  medal  will  also  receive  $1,000  for  its  employees- 
benefit  or  similar  fund. 

4  Five  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  fellowships  to  graduates  of  American  colleges  and 
technical  schools,  who,  by  the  character  of  their  work 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  in- 


stitution where  they  studied,  could  with  advantage 
continue  their  research  work  either  here  or  abroad; 
or  some  portion  or  all  of  the  fund  may  be  used  to 
further  the  research  work,  at  any  of  the  colleges  or 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  fields  in 
which  these  fellowships  and  funds  for  research  works 
are  to  be  awarded  are;  electricity,  physics  and  physical 
chemistry.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  foundation 
committee  will  award  such  fellowships  and  funds  for 
research  work,  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  a 
committee  of  three,  one  to  be  appointed  by  each  of 
the  following:  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

5.  In  each  annual  report  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  a  statement  will  be  made  of  the  awards  under 
the  ""Charles  A.  Coffin  Foundation,"  and  other  publicity 
will  be  given  to  such  awards. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
has  appointed  as  the  Charles  A.  Coffin  Foundation  Com- 
mittee the  following  officei-s  of  the  company:  A.  W. 
Burchard,  J.  R.  Lovejoy,  E.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Gerard 
Swope,  O.  D.  Young. 


Relieving  Industry  of  Burden 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  management 
division  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Dec.  5,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York, 
Wallace  Clark,  industrial  engineer.  New  York,  stressed 
the  importance  of  (1)  getting  into  active  use  all  the 
equipment  possible,  and  (2)  disposing  of  equipment 
which  can  not  be  kept  busy.  He  referred  particularly 
to  the  heavy  burden  of  idleness  and  waste  now  carried 
by  manufacturing  plants  because  their  capacity  ex- 
ceeds present  demands.  The  paper  presents  a  general 
plan  for  lifting  this  burden,  largely  through  reducing 
the  time  of  manufacture. 

W.  N.  Polakov,  consulting  engineer.  New  York, 
brought  out,  in  the  discussion,  that  nearly  all  waste  in 
industry  may  be  traced  to  waste  in  men's  time.  He 
divided  .the  history  of  scientific  management  into  three 
periods:  1880  to  1905,  dogmatic  period,  in  which  the 
observer  was  everything  and  the  observed  scarcely  con- 
sidered; 1905  to  1915,  analytic  period,  in  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  H.  L.  Gantt,  was  begun  a  scientific 
analysis  of  interrelated  phenomena;  1915  to  date,  rel- 
ativist period,  devoted  to  charting  methods,  in  which 
industry,  management  and  the  manager,  and  their  ac- 
tivities, have  been  regarded  as  joint  phenomena. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  divided  idleness 
into  three  parts:  Rest,  for  overcoming  fatigue;  delay, 
through  unavoidable  causes;  avoidable  delay.  The 
economics  of  idleness  is  the  first  step,  he  maintains, 
in  the  study  of  economics  for  the  worker,  and  the  study 
of  idleness  is  as  definite  a  thing  as  any  time  study  or 
study  of  fatigue. 

Fred  J.  Miller,  New  York,  pointed  out  that  pre- 
vious attempts  at  attacking  this  problem  have  centered 
on  improving  the  worker,  not  the  management,  whereas 
management  carries  by  far  the  larger  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  existing  waste  in  industry.  Scheduling 
work  to  avoid  this  waste  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  workman  has  to  work  any  faster  or  any  more 
steadily,  but  it  aims  to  obviate  the  delays  due  to  lost 
motion  and  misdirected  effort. 

John  Younger,  vice-president  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland,  cited  the  situation  near  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  thousands  of  trucks  were  being  built  for  military 
purposes,  to  the  exclusion  of  pleasure  cars.  One  of 
his  plants  was  furnishing  springs  for  the  trucks,  but 
shortage  of  steel  for  this  purpose  made  a  shortage  in 
springs.  Seeing  this  shortage  of  springs  for  trucks — 
the  heaviest  kind — small  plants  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  this  very  product  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country.  Could  their  managers  have  visualized  the 
real  situation,  through  the  operations  of  a  trade  associa- 
tion, they  would  have  seen  that  the  shortage  of  springs 
was  not  due  to  a  shortage  in  manufacturing  facilities, 
and  hence  would  not  have  added  equipment  which  soon 
became  idle. 
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NEW  WICKWIRE-SPENCER  FACTOR 


J.  Leonard  Replogle  Acq[uires  an  Interest  in  the 
Wire  Company 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Replogle  Steel  Co.  and  president  of  the  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration of  America,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Buffalo.  In  making  the  announcement, 
President  T.  H.  Wickwire,  Jr.,  stated  that  Mr.  Replogle 
has  acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  the  Wickwire- 
Spencer  company  and  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
management.  This  new  connection  with  the  wire  busi- 
ness is  a  step  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Replogle's  plans  for 
re-entering  the  finished  steel  industry.  The  published 
reports  of  his  acquisition  of  a  Wickwire-Spencer  in- 
terest have  referred  to  the  possibility  of  a  further  move 
in  which  the  Replogle  Steel  Co.  would  be  concerned, 
but  there  has  been  no  definite  development. 

The  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation  was  formed 
early  in  1920  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Clinton-Wright 
Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  and  the  Wickwire  Steel  Co.,  Buf- 
falo. Previously  there  had  been  a  consolidation  taking 
L_  the  plants  of  the  Wright  Wire  Co.,  the  Morgan  Spring 
Co.,  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.  and  the  Spencer  Wire 
Co.  The  capitalization  of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel 
Corporation  includes  $7,500,000  8  per  cent  convertible 
preferred  stock  and  $12,500,000  7  per  cent  mortgage 
bonds,  together  with  330,000  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  Wickwire-Spencer  plant  at  BuflFalo  consists  of 
two  blast  furnaces  with  an  annual  capacity  of  300,000 
tons,  a  steel  plant  equipped  with  four  60-ton  open- 
hearth  furnaces  and  a  wire  mill  having  600  wire  draw- 
ing blocks,  80  wire  nail  machines,  50  tack  machines,  24 
barbed   wire   machines   and   4   galvanizing  pans.      The 


steel  plant  has  a  capacity  of  170,000  tons  of  ingots  per 
year,  converted  into  120,000  tons  of  wire  rods  and 
30,000  tons  of  small  billets.  In  raw  materials  the  com- 
pany has  an  interest  in  the  Hanna  Ore  Mining  Co., 
Mesabi  range,  and  the  Buffalo  Iron  Mining  Co.,  giving 
it  250,000  tons  of  iron  ore  a  year,  and  from  the  Wick- 
wire Mining  Co.'s  property  200,000  tons  a  year.  The 
Wickwire  Limestone  Co.  has  a  quarry  at  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

The  Replogle  Steel  Co.'s  iron  ore  and  blast  furnace 
operations  in  the  Wharton,  N.  J.,  district  have  been  ex- 
tended in  an  important  way  in  the  past  three  years. 
Two  modem  blast  furnaces  have  been  built  at  Wharton, 
an  extensive  sintering  plant  and  well-equipped  ore 
yards  and  bin  system.  The  principal  iron  mines  of 
the  company  are  the  Replogle  and  the  Hibernia. 

Early  in  1922  the  Replogle  Steel  Co.  acquired  the 
Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  with  blast  furnaces  at  Cata- 
sauqua,  Macungie  and  Topton,  Pa.,  and  at  Oxford, 
N.  J. — five  in  all.  The  Topton  and  Macungie  furnaces 
have  been  sold  recently,  and  the  policy  of  the  Replogle 
Steel  Co.  indicates  a  concentration  of  pig  iron  produc- 
tion at  the  Wharton  plant,  where  there  is  ample  space 
for  the  addition  of  two  more  modern  furnaces.  The 
second  Wharton  furnace  is  ready  for  operation  and  will 
be  started  when  conditions  in  the  pig  iron  market  war- 
rant it.  For  the  one  furnace  now  running,  a  few  more 
than  100  men  are  required.  The  second  furnace  could 
be  operated  with  an  increase  of  the  force  to  a  total  of 
125  men. 

Recently  the  working  of  the  Elizabeth  vein  at  the 
Mt.  Hope  iron  mine,which  was  acquired  with  the  Em- 
pire Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  has  given  the  company  an  ore 
of  increased  iron  content.  This  ore  is  now  being  taken 
out  from  the  900-ft.  level,  and  much  of  it  is  running 
60.80  in  metallic  iron.  In  the  operation  of  the  Wharton 
furnaces,  as  high  as  100  per  cent  of  New  Jersey  mag- 
netite has  been  used. 


ORE   RATE   CASE  LOST 


Examiner  for  Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
Decides  Against  Buffalo  Interests 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Passing  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  and  other  producers  in 
the  Buffalo  district.  Examiner  Bronson  Jewell  to-day 
handed  down  a  tentative  report  recommending  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  find  that  rates 
charged  for  transportation  of  coal  and  coke  from  the 
Reynoldsville,  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  districts  to 
Buffalo  are  not  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  unduly 
prejudicial  in  comparison  with  rates  charged  interior 
iron  and  steel  interests  for  the  transportation  of  iron 
ore  from  Lake  Erie  ports.  The  examiner  recommends 
that  the  complaint  be  dismissed. 

The  proceeding,  one  of  the  most  important  rate 
cases  involving  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  is  an  out- 
growth of  attempts  by  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates 
on  iron  ore  prior  to  the  decision  of  July  1,  1922,  when 
a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made  in  rail- 
road rates  by  the  Commission.  It  was  the  attitude  of 
the  complainants  that  the  relationship  of  the  rates  on 
fuel  northbound  and  iron  ore  southbound  was  reasonably 
satisfactory  previous  to  the  general  rate  increase  of  40 
per  cent  in  1920. 

On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  amounts  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  increases  were  applied,  the  com- 
plainants contended  that  the  relationship  of  the  rates 
was  destroyed  to  their  disadvantage.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  complainants  that  the  rate  of  ?2.51  to  Buffalo  be 
reduced  to  $2.38  and  that  the  ore  rate  to  interior  fur- 
naces be  increased  30.8c.  per  ton.  This  sum  repre- 
sented the  amount  increased  40  per  cent  asked  by  the 
ex-lake  ore  carriers  as  their  share  of  the  40  per  cent 
increase  which  applied  entirely  to  the  carriers  in  the 
Upper  Lake  region. 

The  examiner  said  that  some  of  the  disadvantage 
Buffalo  claimed  had  been  removed  by  the  reduction  that 
went  into  effect  July  1,  in  which  case  the  Commission 


reached  the  conclusion  that  uniform  reduction  should 
be  made  and  not  different  kinds  of  reductions  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Lake  iron  interests. 

"In  answer  to  complainants'  charge  that  the  carriers 
have  for  many  years  wilfully  conspired  systematically 
to  rob  iron  and  steel  plants  at  Buffalo,"  said  the  ex- 
aminer, "it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  witnesses  for 
these  interests  stated  that  the  relationship  of  ore  and 
fuel  rates  was  satisfactory  up  to  June  25,  1918.  Since 
that  time  the  only  changes  which  have  occurred  have 
been  caused  either  by  order  of  the  Director  General  or 
pursuant  to  decision  of  this  Commission." 


Minnesota  Occupation  Tax  Argument  in 
Supreme  Court 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Arguments  will  be  made  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  probably  to-morrow 
or  Thursday  on  the  Minnesota  Occupation  Tax.  This 
relates  to  a  tax  of  six  per  cent  assessed  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota  on  the  value  of  iron  ore  at  the  place 
where  it  is  mined  less  deductions  for  the  expense  of 
mining  and  certain  other  deductions.  The  tax  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  and 
the  decision  has  come  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  appeal  of  the  Oliver  Mining  Co.  and 
prominent  steel  interests  owning  and  mining  ore  in 
Minnesota. 

The  tax  is  being  attacked  first  because  it  is  alleged 
that  it  constitutes  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  ore,  with  a  negligible  exception, 
is  mined  pursuant  to  contracts  previously  made  which 
provide  for  the  mining,  selling  and  delivery  of  the 
ore  at  lower  lake  ports.  Secondly,  it  is  claimed  that 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  interstate  commerce,  the 
tax  is  void  under  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  Minnesota,  because  it  is  unequal  in  its  operation. 

From  a  legal  standpoint  the  case  has  assumed  added 
interest  as  the  result  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  tax  as- 
sessed by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  production 
of  anthracite  coal. 
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NOVEMBER  IRON  OUTPUT 

Gain    Last    Month    9898    Tons    Per   Day    as 
Compared  mth  October 

Twfiity-six   Furnaces    Blown    In    and     Only     Two 
Blown   Out   or  Banked 

Another  record  in  the  country's  pig  iron  output  in 
the  last  two  years  was  registered  in  November.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  November,  1920,  to  find  a 
month  which  exceeds  the  record  made  by  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  country  last  month.  While  the  increase 
over  October  was  not  so  large  as  the  increase  in  Octo- 
ber over  September,  it  was  remarkably  heavy,  when 
the  shorter  month  is  considere<l.  Not  only  was  the 
total  production  last  month  the  largest  since  November, 

1920,  but  the  number  of  furnaces  active  on  Dec.  1  was 
the  greatest  since  Dec.  1,  1920.  There  were  26  furnaces 
blown  in  during  November  and  only  two  blown  out, 
or  a  net  gain  of  24,  which  compares  with  a  net  gain 
of  29  in  October.  The  increase  also  in  daily  output 
of  9898  tons  over  October  was  nearly  12  per  cent. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
30  days  in  November  amounted  to  2,849,70:5  gross  tons, 
or  94,990  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  2,637,844 
tons,  or  85,092  tons  per  day  in  October,  a  31-day  month. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  211,859  tons  over  October. 
In  November,  1920,  the  total  output  was  2,934,908  tons, 
or  97,830  tons  per  day. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Dec.  1  was 
242  as  compared  with  218  on  Nov.  1,  with  144  on 
Sept.  1,  with  172  on  Aug.  1,  and  with  only  29  on  Aug.  1, 

1921,  the  low  point  in  that  year's  depression.  On 
Dee.  1,  1920,  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was  252. 
The  capacity  of  the  242  furnaces  in  blast  on  Dec.  1 
is  estimated  at  97,135  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with 
87,935  tons  per  day  for  the  218  furnaces  in  blast  on 
Nov.  1.     This  is  an  increase  of  9200  tons  per  day. 

The  manganese-iron  alloy  output  for  November  was 
17,424  tons,  of  which  13,232  was  ferromanganese  and 
4192  was  spiegeleisen. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  November.  1921.  is  as  follows: 


Daily  Rate  of  Pig  Iron  Production  by 
Steel  Works 

November.  1921    37.9i;n 

December 41,173 

January.    1922    42,130 

February    46.827 

March   53.547 

April     56.930 

May    60.619 

June   62.534 

July    62,295 

August    45.672 

September   53.856 

October    66,060 

November    72,177 


Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  November  and  the 
three  months  preceding: 


Months — Gj 

OSS   Tons 

Merchant 

Total 

9.223 

47,183 

12,023 

53,196 

10,933 

53,063 

11.387 

58,214 

12.12S 

65,675 

12,140 

.      69.070 

13,790 

74.409 

16,167 

78,701 

15,297 

77.592 

12.914 

58,586 

13.935 

67,791 

19.032 

85,092 

22,813 

94,990 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spies^eleisen,  show  the  follow- 
ing totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month,  to- 
gether with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production:" 


Pig  Iron  Produotion  by  Districts, 

Gross  Tons 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

(30  clays)    (31  days) 

(30  days) 

(31  days) 

New   York    

164,987 

148,419 

115  635 

80,322 

-N'tnv    Jersey    

12,071 

13,134 

10.736 

11,604 

I.chiKh    Valley     

64.889 

63,635 

S5,711 

46,254 

71,861 

66.232 

41,646 

35,286 

Lower  .Susiiuehaniia 
and  Uiliaiion  Val- 

l.-ys    

36,004 

32,374 

25.440 

20,679 

I'Klal.urKh  ilislrlct  . 

639,462 

610.281 

502. 804 

432,178 

Sh.naiiKo  Valley   . . 

110. 02S 

92,728 

63.841 

58,812 

vVestei-ti   Penna.    .  .  , 
Mnrylaiicl,     VirKiiila 

127,682 

116,508 

68,140 

62,659 

ami   Kentucky    .  .  , 
WhrtliiiK  (llMiriot    .  . 

70,030 

54,856 

44,136 

41.324 

77,704 

72  770 

43.366 

57.752 

tViural    and    North- 

321,188 

302,434 

218.363 

130.555 

ern   (iliio    

Soulhi-rn  Ohio 

309,680 
41,868 

290. 1S5 
28  248 

184.914 
17.909 

191.880 
15.305 

Illinois  ami  Indiana 
Mich..     Minn.,      Mo.. 

458,956 

416,073 

346.380 

342,363 

VViH    and   Colo.    .. 

112,952 

»S,60S 

67,fi5« 

67  265 

209,006 

210,994 

204.802 

204.389 

Tennessee   

3,849.703 

20,365 
2.637,844 

22.241 

17.543 

Total    

2.033.720 

1.816.170 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Produotion  of  Steel  Companies- 

r Total  Production , 

1920            1921  1922 

..    2.232,455   1.932,159  1,306.045 

..    2.181.679   1.625,695  1.311.170 

.  .    2.480,668   1,323,443  1,629.982 

..    1.968.542   1.015,621  1,707,902 

.  .    2,128.720   1,024.678  1.879.180 

,  .    2,209,770      883,312  1,876.033 

, ..  2,230,567  715,664  1,931,138 

.  .  2,254,943  807.144  1,415,832 

.  .  2,247,250  815,692  1,615.696 

.  ..  2.393,644  1,034,312  2,047,873 

,  ..  2,150.075  1,138,789  2,165,295 

,  .  .  2,047,167  1,276,381  


-Gross 

Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 

Ferromanganese 

1920 

1921       1922 

23,957 

22.228      6.874 

28,038 

29.013      8.540 

35,275 

41.294   13.695 

27.628 

24.310   19.209 

33.407 

9.232   20.334 

34.751 

4,536   23,090 

36.789 

5,524  26,049 

36,985 

3.878   19.327 

39,546 

3.289    14,916 

34,786 

3,902   21.478 

26.944 

3.525   17,424 

28.023 

3,953     

Capacities  in  Blast  Dec.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  Dec.  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their  capac- 
ity, also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross  tons  of 
furnaces  in  blast"  Nov.  1: 


Colcc  and  Anthracite  Furnaces 


Location  of  Total 

Furnaces  Stacks 

New   York: 

Buffalo    22 

Other  New  York 4 

New  Jersey    4 

Pennsi/lvania: 

Lehigh  Valley    18 

Spiegel    2 

Schuylkill  Valley   ...  15 

Lower    Susquehanna.  10 

Lebanon  Valley    ....  6 

Ferromanganese    . .  2 

Pittsburgh  District    .  55 
Ferromanganese 

and  Spiegel    ....  4 

Shenango   Valley    ...  19 

Western  Penna 26 

Maryland    5 

Ferromanganese   . .  1 

Wheeling  .District    ....  15 
Ohio: 

Mahoning  Valley    ...  28 

Central  and  Northern  26 

Southern   16 

Illinois  and   Indiana...  42 

Mich..  Wis.  and  Minn..  12 

Colorado  and  Missouri.  6 
The   South: 

Virginia    IG 

Kentucky    7 

Alabama     40 

Ferromanganese    ....  1 

Tenn..  Ga.  and  Texas  16 

Total    418 


, Dec.  1 ^   ,. Nov.  1 — ; — , 

In      Capacity     In       Capacity 
Blast    per  Day  Blast     per  Day 


2,020 

140 

2.600 

1.095 


10.930 
10.300 

1.730 
15.400 

3.450 
420 

560 

260 

6.965 


420 

1.900 

150 

2,130 

1.090 

130 


390 
3.500 
4.050 
1,530 
75 
2.430 

9.830 
9.360 

930 
14.340 
3,085 

430 

365 

260 

6.500 


242   97,135   218   87.935 


The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1916,  are  as  follows: 


Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar 
Apr 


Daily  Average  Produi 
the  United  States  by 
1916  1917 
102.746  101,643 
106.456  94.473 
107.667  104,882 
.-.-..  107.592  111.165 
May  108,422  110,238 
June  107,053  109,002 
July  104.017  107.820 
Aug.  103,346  104.772 
Sept.  106.745  104.465 
Oct.  113,189  100,550 
Nov.  110.394  106.859 
Dec.    102.537     92,997 


ction  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig 

Iron  in 

Months 

Since  Jan.  1.  1916 — Gross  Tons 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

77.799 

106.525 

97,264 

77,945 

53,063 

82.835 

105.006 

102,720 

69,187 

58,214 

103.648 

99.685 

108,900 

51,468 

65,675 

109.607 

82.607 

91.327 

39,768 

111,175 

68,002 

96,312 

39.394 

74,409 

110,793 

70,495 

101.451 

35.494 

78.701 

110,354 

78,340 

98,931 

27.S89 

77,592 

109,341 

88,496 

101,529 

30.780 

58,586 

113.942 

82,932 

104,310 

32.S.'.0 

67.791 

112.482 

60.115 

106,212 

40.215 

111,802 

79,745 

97,830 

47.183 

110,762 

84.944 

87,222 

53,156 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  November 
were  the  following:  One  Susquehanna  furnace  in  the 
Buffalo  district  and  the  Standish  furnace  in  New  York; 
two  Warwick  furnaces  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley;  the 
Ro';esonia  furnace  in  the  Lebanon  Valley;  the  Neville 
Island  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  No.  2  Eliza 
furnace  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Clinton  furnace  in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  Claire  fur- 
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The   Full   Line   Represents  the   Daily   Production   of  Pig  Iron    and   the  Dotted   Line  Is  the  Average  of  the  Price  Per  Ton  of 
Xo.    2    Southern    Pig   Iron    at    Cincinnati.    Local   Xo.    2  Iron  at  Chicago  and  Xo,  2X  Iron  at  Philadelphia 


nace  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  the  Scottdale  furnace  and 
No.  1  Johnstown  furnace  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  in 
western  Pennsylvania;  the  Buena  Vista  furnace  of  the 
Allegheny  Ore  &  Iron  Co.,  one  Low  Moor  furnace  and 
the  Pulaski  furnace  in  Virginia ;  Riverside  No.  2  fur- 
nace of  the  National  Tube  Co.  in  the  Wheeling  district; 
No.  1  Ohio  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  tha 
Mahoning  Valley;  the  Globe,  Hamilton  and  Sarah  fur- 
naces and  the  Marting  furnace  of  the  Marting  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  in  southern  Ohio;  two  South  Chicago  furnaces 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  No.  6  Gary  furnace  in  the 
Chicago  district;  one  Bay  View  furnace  in  Wisconsin; 
No.  3  North  Birmingham  furnace  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel  Co.  and  No.  5  Ensley  furnace  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in  Alabama. 

Only  two  furnaces  were  blown  out  during  November: 
No.  1  Joliet  furnace  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  the 
Chicago  district  and  No.  1  Woodward  furnace  of  the 
Woodward  Iron  Co.  in  Alabama,  the  latter  for  relining. 

Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  daily  average  production  by  months  of  coke 
and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  chart 
represents  monthly  average  prices   of  Southern  No.  2 


foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foundry 
iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Philadelphia. 
They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of  The  Iron 
Age. 


Production  of  Coke   and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the   United 
States   by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.    1,   1918 — Gross  To7is 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


1918 
2.411.768 
2,319.299 
3,213,091 
3.288.211 
3,446,412 
3,323,791 


1919 
3.302.260 
2,940.168 
3,090,243 
2.478.218 
2.108,056 
2.114,863 


1920 
3,015.181 
2,978.879 
3,375,907 
2,739,797 
2.985,682 
3,043,540 


1921 
2,416,292 
1,937,257 
1,595,522 
1,193.041 
1.221,221 
1,064,833 


1922 
1.644,951 
1.629.991 
2,035,920 
2,072,114 
2.306,679 
2,361,028 


%    year.18,002.572   16,033,808   18,138.986      9,428,166  12,050.683 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


.  3.420.988  2.428.541  3,067,043  864,555  2,405.365 

.  3,389,585  2,743,388  3,147,402  954,193  1,816,170 

.  3.418,270  2.487.965  3,129.323  985,529  2,033,720 

.  3.486.941  1.863.558  3.292.597  1.246,676  2,637,844 

,  .  3.354.074  2,392,350  2.934,908  1.415,481  2,849.703 


11  mos.  .35,072,430  27,949,610  33,710,259  14,894,911  23,793,485 

Dee.  ...  3.433.617  2,633,268  2,703,855  1,649,086   

Ttl.    yr.*3S.506.047   30,582,878  36,414,114   16,543,686      


♦These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron, 
production  of  this  iron  was  94,730  tons. 
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HEAVY  PIG  IRON  BUYING 


A  New  Low  Level — Detroit  District  Takes 
50,000  Tons 

Output  11  Per  Cent  Greater — Sheet  Bars  at 
$36.50  for  First  Quarter 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  a  burst  of  activity 
in  pig  iron  in  several  districts  apart  from  the  East, 
notably  at  Detroit,  prices  giving  way  to  an  extent 
indicating  that  both  buyers  and  sellers  are  feeling 
for  the  bottom  of  the  market. 

In  the  South,  a  round  tonnage  was  placed  at 
$21,  but  $23  now  prevails,  as  it  did  before  the  $2 
concession  was  made.  The  naming  of  $26  as  the 
base  price  in  the  Detroit  district  found  quick  re- 
sponse and  sales  there  aggregated  50,000  tons, 
chiefly  to  automobile,  stove  and  furnace  interests. 
There  was  also  liberal  buying  at  Buffalo  at  $25, 
but  price  concessions  at  Cleveland  developed  little 
business.  A  fair  volume  of  orders  was  placed  at 
Pittsburgh,  the  declines  ranging  from  $2  on  basic 
to  $1  and  $1.50  on  foundry  grades.  The  eastern 
Pennsylvania  market  showed  little  change,  in  con- 
trast with  the  weakness  elsewhere,  but  sales  were 
not  numerous. 

Arrivals  of  foreign  pig  iron  at  Philadelphia  for 
the  week  amounted  to  20,900  tons,  the  largest 
for  any  week  this  year.  In  the  past  two  months  the 
receipts  there  have  been  94,000  tons.  Concessions 
are  being  made  on  import  iron  in  the  effort  to 
keep  up  the  movement.  Eastern  pig-iron  makers 
meanwhile  plan  to  go  to  the  President  for  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  the  75-cent  dutj'. 

November  pig  iron  output  was  the  largest  since 
November,  1920.  At  2,849,703  tons  in  30.  days,  it 
averaged  94,990  tons  a  day,  against  2,637,844  tons 
in  October,  or  85,092  tons  a  day.  The  increase  was 
over  11  per  cent.  The  merchant  furnaces  made  the 
surprising  gain  of  3800  tons  a  day  over  their  Octo- 
ber rate  and  are  now  producing  10,000  tons  a  day 
more  than  in  August,  an  increase  of  about  75  per 
cent  in  the  three  months. 

The  net  gain  in  active  furnaces  last  month  was 
24.  The  total  on  Dec.  1  was  242,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  97,135  tons  against  87,935  tons  a  day 
for  218  furnaces  on  Nov.  1. 

Pig  iron  production  is  now  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
35,500,000  tons.  In  all  last  year  16,688,000  tons,  or 
less  than  half  as  much,  was  made.  The  high  record 
was  39,434,000  tons  in  1916. 

In  the  steel  market  the  chief  new  feature  was 
the  naming  of  $36.50  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  as 
its  sheet  bar  price  for  the  first  quarter  of  1923. 
The  figure  is  midway  between  the  $35  for  which 
buyers  have  been  maneuvering  and  the  $38  price  for 
which  some  sellers  have  been  holding.  While  no 
formal  announcement  has  been  made  of  a  billet 
price  it  is  expected  to  be  the  same  as  for  sheet  bars. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  total 
purchases  of  semi-finished  steel  some  weeks  ago 
were  no  less  than  150,000  tons,  of  which  100,000 
tons  was  for  the  National  Tube  Co.  and  50,000  tons 
for  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 


In  finished  steel  the  first  week  of  December  con- 
tinues the  large-scale  output  of  the  second  half  of 
November  and  the  minor  variations  in  prices  of 
plates,  shapes  and  bars.  Buyers  stress  the  fact  that 
deliveries  by  some  mills  have  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  certain  consumers  are  getting  deliv- 
eries sooner  than  they  expected. 

A  few  plate  mills  appear  to  need  orders  for  im- 
mediate rolling,  and  in  one  case  a  3000-ton  inquiry 
for  plates  for  a  Lake  shipyard  brought  out  one 
bid  of  1.80c.  at  mill. 

Automobile  plants  are  operating  at  a  higher  rate 
than  in  any  previous  December.  Makers  are  not 
hastening  to  buy  steel  for  the  first  quarter,  their 
inquiries,  which  point  to  liberal  buying,  being 
mostly  tentative. 

The  range  of  1.90c.  to  2c.  on  heavier  products 
continues  on  prompt  business  as  in  recent  weeks. 
At  Chicago  in  particular  the  obligations  of  the  mills 
are  heavy.  Rail  bookings  in  that  district  are  well 
over  800,000  tons.  The  cars  placed  there  in  the 
past  two  weeks  represent  100,000  tons  of  rolled  steel. 

Awards  of  4200  more  cars  bring  the  total  so  far 
this  year  to  over  145,000  freight  cars.  With  25,000 
under  negotiation  (over  10,000  added  in  the  week) 
the  year's  car  buying  will  be  close  to  the  170,000 
of  1916  and  greater  than  for  any  other  year  since 
1912.  Locomotive  business  is  notably  active. 
Orders  were  placed  for  139,  with  new  inquiries  for 
almost  as  many. 

Large  orders  for  machine  tools  have  been  placed 
during  the  past  week  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  and  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East.  The 
Burlington  orders  foot  up  to  $500,000  and  those  of 
the  Pennsylvania  to  about  half  as  much.  The 
Missouri  Pacific  has  an  inquiry  out  for  53  machines. 

The  Philadelphia-Camden  bridge  towers  account 
for  half  of  the  20,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  con- 
tracted for  in  the  week,  and  building  work  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  furnished  much  of  the  22,000 
tons  of  fresh  inquiries. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.  was  low  bidder  on  20,000  tons  of  cast  iron  water 
pipe  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  South  America  is 
inquiring  for  50,000  boxes  of  tin  plate. 


Pittsburgh 

Steel  Corporation  Announces  Sheet  Bar  Price 
— Pig  Iron  Prices  Decline 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  5. — Sharp  recessions  in  pig  iron 
prices,  which,  however,  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
fair  amount  of  activity,  are  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  past  week  in  this  market.  Basic  grade  has  had  a 
clear  decline  of  $2  a  ton  since  a  week  ago,  while  Valley 
Bessemer  iron  is  offered  at  $1  a  ton  and  foundry  grades 
$1.50  a  ton  lower.  On  the  latter  grade,  there  has  been 
business  for  first  quarter  of  1923  delivery  as  low  as  $25, 
Valley  Furnace,  or  $2  a  ton  below  the  price  of  a  week 
ago,  but  as  yet  that  price  has  not  been  done  on  ton- 
nages for  early  shipment. 

FVesh  weakness  also  has  developed  in  the  coke 
market,  which  is  at  least  50c.  a  ton  lower  than  a  week 
ago,  and  while  this  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  pressure 
on  the  part  of  pig  iron  producers,  the  principal  reason 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  montli,   and  one  year  previous 


Pig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton:       ^1*922^' 

No.   2X.   Philadelphia^ $29.14 

No.    2.    Vallev   furnacet .  .  .  25.50 

No.    2,    Southern.   Cin'tif..  27.05 

No.   2,  Birmingham,  Ala.t.  23.00 

No.   2  foundry.  Chicago* .  .  28.00 

Basic,    dei'd,    eastern    Pa,.  27.50 

Basic.    Valley    furnace...,  25.00 

Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gh  51.77 

Malleable.    Chicago* 28.00 

Malleable.  Valley 27.00 

Gray   forge,    Pittsburgh.  .  .  26.77 

L.  S.  charcoal.  Chicago...  36.15 
Ferromanganese,  furnace.  .100.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .J43.00 
Bess,  billets.  Pittsburgh.  .  .  36.50 
O.-h.  billets.  Pittsburgh..  36.50 
O.-h.  sheet  bars.  P'gh.  .  .  .  S6.50 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  45,00 

O.-h,  billets,  Phila 43,17 

"Wire  rods,    Pittsburgh,..,   45,00 

Cents 
Skelp.  gr.   steel,  P'gh,   lb,,      2,00 
Light  rails  at  mill 2.15 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers : 
Iron  bars,   Philadelphia,  . 

Iron  bars.   Chicago 

Steel   bars,    Pittsburgh,  ,  . 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2,10 

Steel   bars,   New   York 2,34 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh,,.  1.95 
Tank  plates,  Chicago.  .  .  .  2.30 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.29 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 2.00 

Beams.   Chicago 2.20 

Beams,    New    York 2,34 

Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh,,,      2,75 


Nov,  28, 
1922 

$29,14 
27,00 
27,05 
23,00 
29,00 
27,50 
26,50 
32,77 
29,00 
28,00 
28.27 
36.15 

100.00 


Cents 
2.275 
2.S5 
2.00 


For  Earlv  Delivery 


Nov,  7. 
1922 

$31,14 
29.00 
29.05 
25,00 
30,00 
28,14 
29,00 
34,27 
30,00 
30,00 
30,77 
36,15 

100.00 


$43.00 
37,00 
37,00 
37,00 
45,00 
43.17 
45.00 
Cents 
2.00 
2.00 


Cents 
2.275 
2.50 
2.00 
2.10 
2.34 
1.95 
2.30 
2.34 
2,00 
2,20 
2,34 
2,75 


38,00 
38,00 
45,00 
45,17 
45,00 


Cents 
2,325 
2,50 
2.00 
2.10 
2.34 
2.00 
2.30 
2.34 
2.00 
2.20 
2.34 
2.90 


Dec,  6, 
1921 
$22,34 
20,50 
22,00 
17,50 
20,00 
21,00 
19.00 
21.96 
20.00 
20,00 
21,46 
31,50 
60,00 


29,00 
30,00 
32.00 
34,74 
38,00 


Cents 
1.95 
1,65 
1,50 
1.60 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No,  28,  P'gh  3,35 

Sheets,  galv,,  No,   28,  P'gh  4,35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10  2.50 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh,  , ,  2.70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh.  . .  .  2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv,,  P'gh,  ,  3,35 

Tin  plate,  100-Ib,  box,  P'gh  $4,75 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton : 

Carwheels,    Chicago $24,00 

20,00 
20,50 
16,00 
17,00 
22,00 
20,00 


Dec,  6,  Nov,  28, 
1922         1922 


Cents 
3,35 
4,35 
2,50 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 

$4.75 


Nov.  7, 

1922 

Cents 

3,35 

4,50 

2,60 

2,70 

2,45 

3,35 

$4,76 


Carwheels,  Philadelphia 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go 
No,  1  cast,  Pittsburgh,, 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia 
No.  1  cast.  Ch'go  (net  ton)    19.50 

No.   1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 19,00 

No,  1  RR,  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)     15.00 


$24,00     $25,00 
20,00        21,00 


20,50 
16,00 
17,00 
22,50 
20,00 
19.50 
19.00 
15,25 


Z0,50 
16.50 
17.75 
23.50 
22,00 
20,50 
19,00 
16,50 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt,  ,  .  ,     $6.50       $7,00        $7,50 
Foundry  coke,  prompt,,,.       7.50  8.80  9.00 


Dec€, 

1921 

Cents 
3,00 
4,00 
2,25 
2,75 
2,50 
3,40 

$4,76 


$16,00 
17,00 
14,00 
11,50 
11,50 
16.50 
17,50 
13,00 
15,50 
10,50 


$2,75 
4,00 


Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 

Lake  copper.   New  York.,  14,12yj   14,12%   14,12%   13,75 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.75        13,62%    13,62%    13,50 

Zinc,     St,    Louis 7.10 

Zinc,  New  York 7.48 

Lead,    St,   Louis 6,95 

Lead,    New   York 7,30 

Tin    (Straits),    New   York,  S6,25 

Antimony   (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  6.^0 


7.02% 

7.10 

4.87% 

7,37% 

7.45 

5.37% 

6.95 

6,85 

4.4B 

7.30 

7,15 

4,70 

36.37% 

38.00 

31,75 

6.50 

6.60 

4,50 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  5,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.439c,  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( . 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( 
and  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute   88   per   cent  of   the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


L 


Nov,  28,  1922, 
Nov,  6,  1922, 
Dec,  6,  1921, 
0-year  pre-war  average, 


Composite   Price,   Dec.  5,   1922,   Pig  Iron,   $25.86  Per    Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry") 
Irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( . 
the    foundry    an    average    of   Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia   and   Birmingham  J 


Nov,  28,  1922, 

Nov,  «,  1922, 

Dec,  6,  1921, 

.10-year  pre-war  average, 


2.439c, 
2,446c, 
2,135c, 
l,«8»e. 


$26.77 
28,86 
19,47 
16.72 


is  found  in  the  fact  that  production  lately  has  been 
running  so  much  ahead  of  consumption  that  some  of 
the  Connellsville  operators,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
recent  effort  to  increase  production,  have  begun  to  cur- 
tail. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  situation  has  been  the 
announcement  by  the  Steel  Corporation  of  the  price  of 
$36.50  on  sheet  bars  for  first  quarter  of  1923  shipment. 
This  announcement  probably  points  the  way  for  inde- 
pendent producers  who  lately  have  been  quoting  $37  to 
$38,  while  buyers  have  been  trying  to  place  tonnages  at 
$35,  If  the  market  can  be  maintained  at  $36.50  for 
sheet  bars,  the  effect  probably  will  be  to  prevent  serious 
price  cutting  in  sheets  and  tin  plate. 

In  finished  lines,  conditions  are  much  as  they  were 
a  week  ago.  Mills  with  light  order  books  are  giving  ear 
to  lower  bids  on  attractive  tonnages,  but  those  having 
large  bookings  find  no  abatement  in  the  demands  of 
those  who  have  placed  the  orders,  and  cancellations  are 
so  infrequent  as  to  be  a  matter  of  comment.  There  is 
no  special  reason  for  making  any  material  price 
changes.  We  note  no  important  falling  away  in  plant 
operations  in  this  and  nearby  districts  except  for  the 
suspension  of  two  blast  furnaces.  The  Shenango  Fur- 
nace Co.  last  night  blew  out  its  No,  4  stack  because  of 
necessity  for  repairs,  while  the  Tod  furnace  of  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  is  scheduled  to  go  out  of 
blast  this  week. 


Pig  Iron. — This  market  has  been  clearly  established 
on  basic  grades  in  the  past  week  at  $25  at  Valley  fur- 
nace by  one  sale  to  a  Pittsburgh  district  sheet  maker 
at  that  figure  and  another  of  4000  tons  to  a  West  Vir- 
ginia steel  maker  at  a  price  which  is  not  divulged,  but 
is  not  believed  to  have  been  more  than  $25,  Valley  fur- 
nace. Sales  have  been  done  during  the  week  as  high  as 
$26.50  for  750  tons  of  special  analysis  basic  and  we  also 
note  the  sale  of  1000  tons  of  standard  basic  at  $26. 
There  is  an  inquiry  before  the  market  amounting  to 
15,000  tons  a  month  over  the  first  quarter  of  the  new 
year,  from  a  central  Ohio  steel  maker  who  recently 
made  some  big  purchases.  Valley  Bessemer  iron  is 
quoted  at  $30,  furnace,  this  price  being  supported  by  a 
sale  of  300  tons,  but  it  is  a  question  how  long  this  grade 
can  hold  at  that  price,  since  it  measures  a  premium  of 
$5  a  ton  over  basic,  and  there  is  no  claim  that  there 
is  any  such  difference  in  the  producing  costs  of  the  two 
kinds.  Moreover,  Bessemer  iron  has  been  offered  and 
sold  at  $29,  Johnstown,  the  freight  rate  into  Pittsburgh 
being  the  same  as  from  the  Valley  or  $1.77  per  ton. 
The  most  acute  weakness  has  been  in  foundry  iron, 
sales  of  which  for  early  delivery  have  been  made  any- 
where from  $26.50  down  to  $25,50,  Valley  furnace,  for 
No.  2,  while  we  note  one  sale  of  2000  tons  for  first 
quarter  delivery  at  $25  flat,  and  there  is  an  unconfirmed 
report  that  5000  tons,  also  for  first  quarter  delivery, 
has  been  closed  at  the  same  figure.     An  absence  of 
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sales  makes   it  impossible   to  give   more   than   an   ap- 
praisal  of    the    market   on    malleable   and   gray   forge 
grades.     A  few  carloads  of  low  phosphorus  iron  have 
been  sold  at  $37,  Valley  furnace.     W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co. 
make  the   November   average  price   of   Bessemer   iron 
from  Valley  furnaces  $31.75  and  of  basic  $27.60,  as  com- 
pared with  $33.50  and  $30  respectively  in  October. 
We  quote  Valley  furnace,  llie  freitflit  rate  for  de- 
livery   to   the  Cleveland  oi'   I'ittsburgh  district  being 
J1.77   per  gross  ton : 

Basic    $25.00  to  $26.00 

Bessemer  „      „         ??-9!J 

Gray  forge    25.00  to    25.;i0 

No    2  foundry 25.00  to    26.00 

No.   3   foundrj' 25.00  to    25. 5U 

Malleable    27.00 

I..OW  phosphorus,  copper  free 37.00 

Ferroalloys.— Sales  of  ferromanganese  again  are 
rather  light  in  this  district,  but  the  market  appears  firm 
at  $100  per  gross  ton,  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  either 
domestic  or  British  80  per  cent  material,  freight  to 
Pittsburgh  common  rate  points,  being  $4.79.  Not  much 
business  yet  has  been  done  here  in  50  per  cent  fer- 
rosilicon  which  now  is  quoted  at  $82.50  to  $85  per 
gross  ton  delivered.  Consumers  of  this  material  are 
pretty  well  covered  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  are 
rather  slow  to  enter  negotiations  for  their  1923  re- 
quirements. Spicgeteisen  is  dull  and  easy;  the  leading 
commercial  maker  is  quoting  20  per  cent  material  at 
$37,  furnace,  and  16  to  19  per  cent  at  $36,  but  it  is 
believed  that  attractive  orders  would  bring  lower  prices. 
Effective  Nov.  30,  Jackson,  Ohio,  makers  of  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  and  deliveries  made  a  further  reduction 
in  prices  of  $2  per  ton.  The  new  quotations  on  Bes- 
semer ferrosilicon  now  are  much  more  nearly  in  line 
with  the  prices  quoted  on  the  product  of  electric 
fuiTiaces  which  is  priced  at  $42  for  10  per  cent;  $43 
for  11  per  cent;  and  $44  for  12  per  cent  f.o.b.  Niagara 
Falls,  with  freight  to  Pittsburgh  of  $3.56. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $100, 
furnace,  or  $104.79  delivered  Pittsburgh  district 
for  either  domestic  or  British,  and  76  to  SO  per  cent 
German  at  $67  o.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard.  Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $37,  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cent, 
$36  or  domestic:  20  per  cent,  foreign,  $37  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid;  50  per  cent  ferrosili- 
con, domestic,  $82.50  to  $85.  delivered.  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Stiaits- 
ville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $44.50; 

11  per  cent,  $47.80:  12  per  cent.  $51.10;  13  per  cent, 
$55.10;  14  per  cent.  $60.10;  silvery  iron.  6  per  cent, 
$33  ;  7  per  cent,  $34  ;  8  per  cent,  $35.50  ;  9  per  cent, 
$37.50;     10     per    cent.     $39.50:     11     per    cent.     $42; 

12  per  cent,  $44.50;  13  per  cent,  $47.  The  present 
freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville  into 
the   Pittsburgh   district  is   $3.66    per   gross    ton. 

Steel  Skelp. — Mills  here  are  quoting  steel  pipe 
skelp  at  2c.  for  either  grooved  or  sheared  and  report 
a  fair  demand  at  that  price. 

Wire  Products. — Mills  in  this  district  still  have 
all  the  business  they  can  readily  handle  and  since  they 
are  making  strong  effort  toward  cleaning  up  old 
obligations,  new  business,  especially  that  calling  for 
early  delivery,  is  not  easily  placed.  Labor  and  trans- 
portation conditions  are  somewhat  better  than  they 
were  recently,  but  the  leading  interest  is  said  to  be 
sold  over  the  greater  part  of  the  first  quarter  of  1923, 
and  four  to  six  weeks  Is  the  best  promise  inde- 
pendents will  make  on  delivery  of  nails  where  the  de- 
mand is  heaviest.  Prices  are  very  firm  on  all  products 
with  no  extensions  being  given  on  unspecified  contracts 
made  at  the  September  prices.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1537. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Although  improved  conditions 
in  regard  to  labor  and  car  supplies  have  permitted  a 
freer  movement  and  some  reduction  in  mill  slocks,  the 
demand  remains  heavy,  particularly  in  standard  pipe, 
and  delivery  promises  still  are  pretty  extended.  On 
butt  weld  sizes  of  standard  pipe,  eight  weeks  is  as  early 
as  deliveries  are  promised  on  new  orders.  The  National 
Tube  Co.  has  blown  in  the  larger  of  its  two  b'ast 
furnaces  at  its  Riverside  works,  Benwood,  W.  Va., 
after  a  shutdown  of  20  months,  and  as  the  first  steel 
has  been  made,  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  pipe 
furnaces  will  resume  this  week.  In  general,  the  pipe 
making  capacity  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  operat- 
inp  close  to  80  per  cent.  Prices  are  very  firm  and 
while  costs  have  come  down  in  the  past  five  or  six 
weeks,  there  still  is  very  little  margin  as  between  them 
and  selling  prices.  Discounts  are  given  on  page  1537. 
Wire    Rods.  -There    is    still    sufficient    demand    to 


absorb  all  current  offerings  and  the  market  is  firm 
at  recent  levels.  On  early  deliveries,  makers  here  still 
find  it  possible  to  obtain  $47.50  base  for  soft  rods. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers.  $45  to  $47.50  ;  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods.  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50;  high  carbon  rods.  $.")2  to  $57.50.  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs.— The  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  to-day  announced  a  price  of  $30.50  per  gross  ton  for 
sheet  bars  for  first  quarter  of  1923,  delivered.  This  an- 
nouncement probably  definitely  establishes  the  market 
on  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  at  that  figure,  which 
is  about  half  way  between  what  buyers  have  fixed  as 
their  price  limit,  and  what  independent  mills  had  been 
quoting  against  most  inquiries.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
did  not  make  any  definite  announcement  as  to  prices  of 
billets  and  slabs,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these 
forms  will  not  command  any  more  than  sheet  bars,  es- 
pecially as  the  latter  in  the  past  have  commanded  a 
premium.  While  sales  of  forging  billets  lately  have 
been  made  as  high  as  $47.50,  the  more  common  maxi- 
mum has  been  $45,  and  now  that  prices  on  soft  billets 
have  'been  reduced,  it  is  probable  that  forging  steel  will 
be  obtainable  at  lower  prices.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
spot  tonnages  of  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  can  be 
sold  to-day  at  any  higher  than  $36.50,  Pittsburgh,  or 
Youngstown. 

We  quote  4  x  4 -in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets.  $36.50;  2  x  2-in.  billets,  $36.50;  Bessemer 
sheet  bars,  $36.50  ;  open-hearth  sheet  bars,  $36.50  : 
slabs.  $36.50;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $43 
to    $45,    all    f.o.b.    Pittsburgh    or    Youngstown    mills. 

Sheets. — Except  on  automobile  sheets,  independent 
manufacturers  have  generally  adopted  for  first  quarter 
business  the  reaffirmed  prices  of  the  leading  interest. 
All  makers  are  heavily  booked  on  automobile  sheets, 
and  independent  producers  do  not  see  the  need  of 
meeting  the  Steel  Corporation  price,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  has  practically  no  surplus  ton- 
nage of  full  finished  stock  available  for  first  quarter 
shipment.  So  far,  there  have  been  no  important  price 
concessions  from  the  regular  quotations,  and  announce- 
ment by  the  Steel  Corporation  of  $36.50  for  first 
quarter  sheet  bars  is  likely  to  stabilize  the  raw  material 
at  that  level  and  prevent  much  shading  of  prices  in 
finished  products.  Mill  operations  still  are  averaging 
above  80  per  cent  of  capacity  with  the  leading  interest 
at  81  per  cent.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1537. 

Tin  Plate. — The  market  does  not  show  the  activity 
that  was  expected  to  follow  the  establishment  of  prices 
for  the  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  1923.  January 
requirements  of  can  makers  rarely  are  heavy,  but  their 
specifications  for  shipments  that  month  are  as  large 
as  they  usually  are.  Independent  makers,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  ones,  who  cannot  operate 
profitably  at  the  price,  have  adopted  the  reaffirmed 
Steel  Corporation  quotation  of  $4.75  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.— Prices  of  soft  steel  bars  de- 
pend largely  on  the  order  books  of  makers.  As  a 
general  rule  the  price  here  is  2c.  base,  Pittsburgh, 
because  mills  here  appear  to  have  fairly  good  back- 
logs. This  price  probably  would  be  shaded  by  mills 
which  need  orders,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
mills  having  a  public  quotation  of  2c.  will  accept  the 
first  quarter  requirements  of  their  so-called  preferen- 
tial customers  at  1.90c.  This  is  the  usual  concession 
made  to  such  buyers.  There  is  no  special  activity  in 
concrete  bars,  prices  of  which  are  on  the  same  base 
as   soft  bars.     Iron  bars  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  : 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  base;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c.  :  refined  iron  bar.s. 
2.60c,  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — Although  the  demand  for  light  rails 
often  before  has  been  heavier  than  it  is  now,  the 
market  actually  is  slightly  stronger  than  it  has  been 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  one  maker  in  advancing  its 
price  from  2c.  to  2.15.  base.  .All  makers  in  this 
district  rolling  these  sections  from  new  steel  now  are 
quoting  2.15c.  base. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel.  2.15c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  2c.  base; 
standard  rails.  $43  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  sections. 
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Slructiiral  .Matt-rial. — It  is  the  experience  of  most 
fabricating  shops  that  the  inquiry  is  unusually  good 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  hopes  run  strong  that  spring 
construction  will  start  on  as  large  a  scale  as  it 
ended  this  fall.  Plain  material  is  had  at  2c.  for  struc- 
tural beams,  but  this  is  well"  above  prices  named  by 
fabricators  seeking  protection  on  tonnages  for  later 
shipment.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1537. 

Plates. — Competition  foT  passing  business  is  sharper 
in  this  line  than  in  most  others,  and  price  cutting  is 
more  frequent.  Few  large  inquiries  are  reaching  this 
market  in  spite  of  car  and  tank  orders  which  are  being 
placed  in  the  Middle  West.  Bids  close  next  Monday  on 
10  barges  asked  for  by  the  Government,  bids  to  go  to 
Rock  Island,  111.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1537. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Makers  of  steel  tubes  are  heavily 
committed  and  not  showing  much  dosire  for  more  busi- 
ness except  for  deferred  delivery.  Present  orders  are 
sufficient  to  keep  capacity  well  engaged  for  from  60 
to  90  days.  Makers  of  iron  tubes  are  unable  to  promise 
deliveries  on  new  orders  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
new  year.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1537. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — It  is  com- 
mented upon  that  for  a  market  hat  is  not  axtemely  ac- 
tive, prices  are  showing  remarkable  fiimness.  Deviations 
from  the  established  price  of  2.50c.  base  Pittsburgh 
are  practically  unknown.  Buyers  are  specifying  well 
on  contracts  and  we  note  one  new  order  for  1100  tons. 
The  strength  of  the  market  may  be  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  fact  that  the  indications  are  that  most 
makers  will  be  unable  to  place  their  first  quarter  con- 
tract, except  at  higher  prices  than  the  tonnages  now 
reaching  them  on  old  contracts.  Ground  shafting 
holds  unchanged  at  2.90c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill  for  carloads. 

Track  Fastenings. — It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
Eastern  makers  of  small  spikes  lately  have  gone  as 
low  as  $3.25  base  per  100-lb.  Pittsburgh,  to  secure 
orders,  but  locally  there  has  been  no  deviation  from 
$3.50  base.  Makers  here  are  well  filled  up  on  both 
standard  and  small  spikes  and  are  not  yet  anxious 
enough  for  new  business  to  meet  outside  competition. 
On  track  bolts,  the  going  price  for  carload  lots  now 
is  $3.75,  base  per  100-lb.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1537. 

Hot  Rolled  Flats. — Makers  in  this  district  are  hold- 
ing firmly  to  2.90c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  on  the  general 
run  of  business,  but  makers  of  cold-rolled  strips  are 
said  to  be  covered  at  2.75c.  base,  and  on  hoops  and 
bands,  more  especially  the  latter,  2.75c.  is  fairly  fre- 
quent.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1537. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — The  regularly  established  price 
of  4.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  still  is  finding  close  observ- 
ance. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — This  market  is  quiet  and  no  more 
than  steady.  The  approach  of  inventory  season  makes 
for  conservatism  about  specifications.  No  announce- 
ment yet  has  been  made  about  first  quarter  prices,  but 
the  impression  is  that  present  quotations  will  be  con- 
tinued.    Discounts  are  given  on  page  1537. 

Rivets. — We  note  no  further  change  in  prices  since 
a  week  ago.  Specifications  are  as  large  as  they  ever 
are  at  this  time  of  the  year.  First  quarter  prices  have 
not  yet  been  announced.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given 
on  page  1537. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Production  of  beehive  oven  coke 
has  caught  up  with  and  passed  consumption  and  the 
market  is  lower  and  weak.  On  standard  furnace  grades, 
$7  is  now  maximum  on  either  spot  tonnages  or  Decem- 
ber contracts,  and  spot  sales  have  been  made  as  low 
as  $6.50,  and  on  coke,  good  enough  for  blast  furnaces 
in  periods  of  shortage,  as  low  as  $6  has  been  done. 
Foundry  grade  is  held  as  high  as  $8.50  by  one  or  two 
makers,  but  as  a  general  rule  $8  has  been  the  recent 
maximum,  and  good  foundry  coke  has  been  sold  as 
low  as  $7.50.  There  are  also  ample  supplies  of  coal 
for  current  requirements  and  efforts  to  maintain 
prices  are  unavailing.  Steam  coal  is  quotable  anywhere 
from  $2.25  to  $3  per  net  ton  at  mines  for  mine  run, 
coking  coal  from  $3  to  $3.75  and  mine  run  gas  from 
$3.50  to  $4. 

Old    Material. — There   has    been   no    special   change 


in  prices  since  a  week  ago  but  the  undertone  of  the 
market  is  weak  because  there  is  so  little  interest  in 
supplies  on  the  part  of  important  consumers.  Activity 
has  subsided  very  materially  in  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  mills  there  not  only 
have  stopped  buying,  but  a  number  of  them,  presumably 
to  avoid  large  tonnages  in  their  inventories,  are  hold- 
ing up  shipments.  Eastern  mills  seem  to  be  well 
fortified  against  their  immediate  requirements  and 
local  mills  consequently  have  less  competition  for 
current  offerings  than  was  the  case  a  short  time  ago. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  steel  makers  in 
this  district  to  press  this  advantage  fully  and  to  wait 
on  lower  prices  before  buying.  Foundry  grades  are 
very  dull. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy    melting    steel $20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 22.50  to    23.00 

lUiils  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md. ;      Huntington.      W.      Va. ; 

and    Franklin,    Pa 21.50  to     22.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 22.00  to    22.50 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends. .  . .  17.50  to  IS. 00 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  22.00  to  22.50 
Railroad  coi!  and  leaf  springs..  22.00  to  22.50 
Low*  phosphorus   standard   bloom 

and  billet   ends 24.00  to    24.50 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to    24.00 

Railroad   malleable 21.00  to    21.50 

Iron    car    axles 28.00  to    29.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 23.00  to    24.00 

Steel   car  axles 22.00  to    22.50 

Cast  iron  wheels 22.00  to    22.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 22.00  to    22.50 

Jtachine    shop    turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 17.50  to    18.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 17.50  to    18.00 

Cast  iron  borings 17.50  to    18.00 

Heav\-  breakable    cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 23.50  to    24.00 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 20.00  to    20.50 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Not  in  Merger 
Plans 

YotiNGSTOWN,  Dec.  5. — The  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  is  not  at  this  time  involved  in  any  merger 
plans,  says  President  James  A.  Campbell.  He  states 
that  late  building  operations  have  stimulated  demand 
for  such  steel  products  as  wire  nails,  standard  mer- 
chant pipe  and  conduit.  Buying  of  nails  is  heavier 
than  in  several  seasons.  Mr.  Campbell  looks  for  a 
better  winter  business  for  the  steel  industry  than  he  did 
several  weeks  ago,  when  he  predicted  that  plants  would 
maintain  60  per  cent  operations. 


To  Appeal  for  Higher  Pig  Iron  Tariff 

The  American  Pig  Iron  Association  and  the  Eastern 
Pig  Iron  Association  are  considering  an  appeal  to 
President  Harding  and  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign  pig  iron,  which 
is  now  75c.  per  gross  ton.  Under  the  Fordney-McCum- 
ber  tariff  bill  the  President  is  authorized,  upon  recom- 
liiendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  increase  or  de- 
crease any  duty  by  not  tnore  than  50  per  cent.  If  the 
President  were  to  exercise  his  power,  the  most  that  he 
could  increase  the  pig  iron  tariff  is  37%c.  per  ton,  which 
makes  the  full  tariff  $1.12%.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich 
tariff  the  rate  was  $2.50. 


Decrease  in  Alabama  Iron  Stocks 

Birmingham,  Dec.  5. — Alabama  furnace  stocks  as 
of  Dec.  1  show  a  decrease  of  26,000  tons.  The  totals 
of  Nov.  1  and  Dec.  1  were:  Foundry,  82,000  and  62,000 
tons;  machine  cast,  9400  and  3900;  warrants,  1300  and 
700  tons;  basic,  9800  and  9900  tons;  totals,  102,000 
and  76,000  tons.     Some  makers  were  cleaned  out. 


The  Markle  Warehouse  Association,  Houston,  Tex., 
jobber  in  plates,  shapes,  bars,  etc.,  has  opened  a  ware- 
house in  New  Orleans. 
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Pig  Iron  Prices  Give  Ground  But  Steel  Strong 
with  Filled  Order  Books 

Chicago,  Dec.  5. — Pig  iron  prices  continue  to  give 
ground,  although  a  large  volume  of  inquiry  has  de- 
veloped. Finished  steel,  however,  is  firm,  with  local 
mills  shipping  less  than  they  are  booking.  The  lead- 
ing interest  continues  to  quote  2c.,  Chicago,  on  bars 
and  2.10c.  on  plates  and  shapes,  but  is  unable  to  promise 
definite  delivery  in  view  of  heavy  forward  commit- 
ments. The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  which  recently  opened 
its  books  for  the  first  quarter,  now  has  little  tonnage 
left  for  that  delivery.  The  large  (>bligations  of  Chi- 
cago mills  are  enabling  Eastern  producers  to  take 
tonnage  in  this  territory  for  early  shipment  at  Pitts- 
burgh base  quotations,  ranging  from  1.90c.  to  2c.  on 
plates,  shapes  and  bars. 

Demand  for  heavy  material  for  railroad  cars  and 
oil  storage  tanks  is  unabated.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  has  increased  its  recent  orders  to  7500  cars 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  to  3000  cars,  while  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  has  closed  for  1200  cars.  Car 
purchases  within  the  past-  two  weeks  will  put  close  to 
100.000  tons  of  steel  on  local  mill  books.  Building 
construction  is  also  holding  up,  but  new  steel  business 
from  general  sources  has  fallen  off  to  some  extent, 
as  it  generally  does  during  the  holiday  season.  Con- 
sumption, however,  is  well  maintained  and  the  tem- 
porary pause  in  buying  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
mills   in   their  present   strong  position. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  added  a  blast  furnace 
at  Joliet  but  otherwise  the  production  situation  is  un- 
changed. Works  managers  look  forward  to  the  winter 
with  apprehension  as  they  have  been  unable  to  build 
up  adequate  reserve  stocks  of  fuel.  Railroad  conges- 
tion and  car  shortage,  which  are  bound  to  be  felt  if 
severe  weather  conies,  are  likely  to  result  in  the  cur- 
tailment of  furnace  and  mill  operations. 

Pig  Iron. — Local  prices  have  receded  to  a  common 
level  of  $28  base,  furnace,  for  both  prompt  and  first 
quarter  delivery.  In  territory  intermediate  between 
Chicago  and  other  producing  centers,  even  lower 
prices  have  been  named.  Detroit  and  Toledo  producei's 
are  now  quoting  $26  base,  furnace,  and  are  making 
their  competition  felt  deep  into  what  is  regarded  as 
Chicago  terrlRsry.  A  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  melter,  for 
instance,  has  placed  1500  tons  of  malleable  for  the  first 
quarter  with  a  Detroit  furnace.  Southern  iron  has  been 
exceedingly  weak  within  the  past  week  but  now  shows 
signs  of  stiffening.  One  Southern  furnace  was  in  the 
market  for  a  few  days  at  $21  base,  Birmingham,  and 
after  booking  about  15,000  tons  withdrew.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned  none  of  this  iron  was  sold  in  this  dis- 
trict. Another  Southern  maker  sold  15,000  tons  to  a 
Birmingham  cast-iron  pipe  manufacturer  and  has  with- 
drawn all  quotations.  Recent  sales  of  Southern  foun- 
dry in  this  district  were  made  at  $22,  base  Birmingham, 
and  in  two  instances  at  50c.  under  that  price,  but  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  no  Southern  furnaces  are  now- 
quoting  less  than  $23,  with  two  asking  $25.  A  large 
volume  of  inquiry  has  developed,  indicating  that  the 
actual  needs  of  melters  are  greater.  The  American 
Radiator  Co.  is  sounding  the  market  for  50,000  tons 
for  all  of  its  plants,  while  a  Chicago  district  melter 
wants  7500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  the  first  quarter. 
A.  Kewanee  user  is  inquiring  for  2600  tons  of  Northern 
and  Southern  foundry  iron  for  the  first  quarter  and 
another  Illinois  melter  is  in  the  market  for  3000  tons 
of  foundry  for  first  half.  There  are  numerous  other 
inquiries  ranging  from  250  to  1000  tons.  Selling  is 
also  on  a  broader  scale.  First  quarter  contracts  re- 
cently closed  cover  1500  tons  of  malleable,  bought  by  a 
down-State  melter,  1000  tons  of  malleable  purchased 
by  a  Wisconsin  user  and  1000  tons  of  foundry  for  a 
Michigan  consumer.  Whether  a  buying  movement  is 
about  to  develop  is  still  uncertain.  Further  delay  may, 
in  fact,  have  results  contrary  to  those  expected  by  melt- 
ers. The  fuel  supply  of  furnaces  is  not  yet  large  enough 
to  fortify  them  against  interruptions  in  railroad  service, 
which   generally  accompany  spells  of  severe  weather! 


Producers  are  confronted  with  added  uncertainty  as  to 
the  quality  of  fuel.  For  some  time  they  have  been 
forced  to  take  their  share  of  pooled  lake  coal  which 
has  not  been  up  to  standard,  and  even  the  all-rail, 
low  volatile  coal  which  they  are  now  receiving  is  to 
some  extent  off  grade.  The  shortage  of  anthracite  coal 
in  the  East  has  created  an  unusual  demand  for  low 
volatile  fuel  needed  in  coking  operations.  A  local  buyer 
has  purchased  500  tons  of  foreign  low  phosphorus  iron 
containing  a  trace  of  copper  for  delivery  to  a  plant  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard;  the  price  is  reported  to  have 
been  about  $26.50,  tidewater,  duty  absorbed.  Silvery 
has  dropped  another  $2. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  iron.s  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  Include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake   Superior  charcoal,   averag- 
ing   sil.    1.50,    delivered    at    Chi- 
cago      $36.15 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75    28.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75  to  2.25 28.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 28.00 

Basic     28.00 

High  phosphorus    28.00 

Southern,    No.    2 $28.01  to    29.01 

Low    phos..    Valley    furnace,    sil. 

1  to  2  per  cent  copper  free.  . . .  37.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 40.29 

Ferroalloys. — Melters  in  this  district  are  contract- 
ing for  their  1923  requirements  in  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon.    Otherwise  the  ferroalloys  are  quiet. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $107.56, 
delivered;  DO  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $80  to  $85.  deliv- 
ered ;  spiegeleisen.  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05  to  $47.05. 
delivered. 

Plates. — Of  11,000  freight  cars  ordered  last  week, 
9700  will  be  built  in  the  Chicago  district.  Fully  78,000 
tons  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  involved  and  will 
be  furnished  by  local  mills.  Oil  storage  tank  construc- 
tion continues  to  be  a  feature  of  the  market.  Besides 
22,000  tons  of  tankage  now  pending,  a  much  larger  ton- 
nage will  be  called  for  if  the  programs  of  the  Standard 
and  Sinclair  companies  are  carried  out.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  commitments  of  local  mills  to  car  builders,  there 
is  some  question  whether  all  the  plate  needs  of  oil  com- 
panies can  be  taken  care  of  here.  The  leading  interest 
has  a  heavy  backlog  and  is  taking  no  business  for  spe- 
cific shipment.  The  foremost  independent,  which  re- 
cently opened  its  books  for  first  quarter,  now  has  com- 
paratively little  tonnage  left  to  sell  for  that  delivery. 
Eastern  mills  are  booking  prompt  material  in  this  ter- 
ritory at  from  1.90e.  to  2c.,  base  Pittsburgh.  Local  tank 
fabricators  are  bidding  on  1200  tons  of  plate  work  for 
a  pipe  line  at  Honolulu. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.30c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Chicago  has  awarded  1550  tons  to 
the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  Charles 
M.  Porter,  Chicago,  is  low  bidder  on  the  general  con- 
tract for  400  tons  for  Mt.  Prospect,  111.  This  pipe  is  not 
likely  to  be  bought  until  spring.  Little  further  pipe 
buying  is  expected  until  after  Jan.  1. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $56.20  ;  6-ln.  and  above. 
$51.20  to  $52.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Specifications  continue 
heavy  but  new  business  is  rather  light. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43 ; 
light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel.  2.15c..  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.S.^ic.  to  3c.  mill :  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3.85c.  to  4c..  mill ;  Iron  tie 
plates,  2.50e. ;  steel  tic  plates.  2.35c.,  f.o.b.  mill ; 
angle  bars,   2.75c.,  f.o.b.   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3. 50c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.50c.  base. 

Bars. — While  new  business  in  soft  steel  bars  is  not 
.so  heavy  as  a  month  or  two  ago,  this  is  to  be  expected, 
as  buying  is  never  so  brisk  during  the  holidays  and  in- 
ventory season.     Consumption,  however,  is  being  main- 
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tained  in  all  directions  and  bookings  of  local  mills  are 
still  in  excess  of  shipments.  Farm  implement  manu- 
facturers, whose  operations  have  not  averaged  over  30 
per  cent,  expect  to  increase  their  outputs  and  are  in- 
quiring for  considerable  tonnage  for  first  quarter.  The 
leading  mill  has  a  hea\'y  hangover  into  next  year  and 
the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  which  recently  opened  its  books 
for  first  quarter,  is  now  practically  sold  up  for  that 
period.  Eastern  mills  continue  to  book  tonnage  for 
prompt  shipment  at  1.90c.  to  2c.,  Pittsburgh.  Bar  iron 
has  weakened  and  is  now  available  at  2.35c.,  mill.  New 
business  is  still  slack,  but  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  resumed  operations  to-day  after  several  weeks  of 
idleness.  Part  of  its  optput,  however,  will  be  puddled 
coupling  iron.  Rail  steel  bars  remain  firm  at  2c.,  mill, 
but  demand  is  lighter  from  some  sources,  notably  bed- 
stead manufacturers  are  reinforcing  bar  sellers. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2c.  to  2.10c. 
Chicago;  common  bar  iron,  2.35c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago; 
rail  steel.   2c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-roUed  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  S.SOc.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at   2.50c.   base ;  hoops.   4.15c. ;  bands,    3.55c. 

Wire  Products. — The  production  situation  shows  no 
improvement;  in  fact,  the  output  of  the  leading  interest 
was  below  recent  levels  last  week  owing  to  a  shutdown 
on  Thanksgiving,  Friday  and   Saturday  for  inventory. 
There  is  a  seasonal  let-up  in  the  demand  for  barbed 
wire,  although  some  orders  are  being  received  for  de- 
livery after  the  first  of  the  year.     Woven  wire  fence 
business  is  good.     In  general,  wire  and  nail  production 
is  not  yet  equal  to  the  needs  of  users.     Wire  rods  con- 
tinue in  active  demand,  a  current  inquiry  from  a  nail 
manufacturer  calling  for  1000  tons.     For   mill   prices 
see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1537. 
We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :    No.  9 
and   heavier    black    annealed    wire    and    No.    9    and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire,  $3.30  per  100  lb.  ;  common 
wire  nails.    $3.45   per   100   lb.;   cement  coated   nails, 
$2.90  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Sellers  have  opened  their  books  for 
first  quarter  at  the  September  discounts,  but  as  yet 
have  closed  few  contracts.  Buyers  continue  to  pursue 
a  waiting  policy  in  the  hope  that  prices  will  weaken. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.75c.  ;  boiler 
rivets,  S.Soc. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent  oft;  larger  sizes.  50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%x6  in..  45  off;  larger  sizes,  45  off;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off;  blank 
nuts.  $2.75  off:  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,   55  per  cent  off. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — ^Bookings  in  concrete  bars  are 
not  only  unusually  heavy  for  this  season,  but  are  prac- 
tically as  large  as  at  any  time  this  year.  For  one  im- 
portant seller,  last  week  was  the  largest  in  1922  in 
tonnage  sold.  Another  prominent  dealer  closed  an  ag- 
gregate of  3000  tons  during  the  week,  much  of  which 
represented  individual  sales  of  less  than  100  tons.  The 
unusual  activity  of  the  building  industry  and  the  firm- 
ness of  mill  prices  have  finally  made  themselves  felt  - 
in  warehouse  quotations.  Sellers  now  have  large  back- 
logs and  are  not  disposed  to  take  further  business  at 
concessions.  The  warehouse  quotation  of  2.50c.,  which 
was  in  effect  some  time  ago,  is  again  generally  ad- 
hered to.     Recent  lettings  include: 

Toby  Rubovitz,  printing  building,  Chicago,  250  tons  to 
Concrete   Steel   Co. 

Foundation,  Elks  Club  building,  Milwaukee.  200  tons  to 
Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Harsh-Chapline  Shoe  Co.,  factory.  Milwaukee,  260  tons  to 
Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Primalt  Products  Co.,  plant,  Chicago.  250  tons  to  Cor- 
rugated  Bar  Co. 

American  Butter  Co..  warehouse,  Kansas  City.  100  tons  to 
Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Aquitania  Hotel,  building.  Chicago,  500  tons  to  American 
System  of  Reinforcing. 

Illinois  State  road  work,  800  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Harrison  Street  viaduct.  Chicago.  100  tons  to  Kalman 
Steel  Co. 

Shoe  factory  extensions  for  Harsh  &  Chapline  Co.  at  Mil- 
waukee,  260   tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Creamery  for  Fairmont  Creamery  Co.  at  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
200  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 


Garage  for  Chippewa  Valley  Auto  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,   190  tons  to  Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Foundations  for  new  Strauss  building,  Chicago,  100  tons. 
Addition   to  the   Rochester  Packing  Co.   plant,   Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  150  tons  to  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.,  of  Buffalo. 

Sheets. — Local  mills  are  practically  sold  up  for  first 
quarter  and  in  some  cases  were  unable  to  allot  to  cus- 
tomers all  the  tonnage  desired.  Users  will  probably 
turn  to  outside  sources  for  their  remaining  require- 
ments, although  Eastern  mills  have  not  yet  closed  many 
first  quarter  contracts.  They  continue  to  book  consid- 
erable prompt  business,  however. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  2S  black,  2.50c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  .subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.   per  100   lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed.  4.S5C.   for  black  and   5.85c.  for  galvanized. 

Structural  Material. — Chicago  building  permits  in 
November  showed  a  substantial  gain  over  October  and, 
in  fact,  exceeded  those  of  any  prior  month  of  the  year 
except  March  and  June.  Fabricating  awards  and  in- 
quiries continue  to  hold  up  remarkably  well.  Bids  will 
be  taken  Dec.  6  on  the  Roosevelt  road  viaduct  of  the 
Chicago  Union  Station,  a  project  involving  3000  tons. 
The  new  Chicago  Tribune  building,  the  design  of  which 
has  just  been  adopted,  will  require  about  5000  tons. 
The  activity  of  fabricating  shops  is  indicated  by  their 
purchases  of  prompt  material  from  Eastern  mills  to 
supplement  what  they  are  getting  from  local  sources. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouses. 

Old  Material. — Large  railroad  accumulations  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  on  the  market,  further  accentuating 
the  weakness  of  prices.  Declines  this  week,  however, 
are  not  so  general  as  a  week  ago,  a  fact  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  fair  sized  purchases  of  open-hearth  grades 
by  two  leading  steel  mills.  Demand  from  other  sources, 
however,  remains  unusually  light.  Notwithstanding  the 
augmented  supply  of  scrap,  certain  specialties  are  still 
scarce,  notably  couplers  and  knuckles,  coil  springs,  steel 
wheels,  iron  arch  bars  and  iron  angle  bars.  Railroad 
offerings  include  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  6000  tons; 
the  Northwestern,  4500  tons;  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Pere  Marquette,  1000  tons  each,  and  the 
Erie  a  blank  list. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per   Gross    Ton 

Iron    rails     $22.50  to  $23.00 

Cast   iron   car  wheels 24.00  to    24.50 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to    27  00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  22.00  to    22  50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy    melting    steel 17.00  to    17.50 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

apart     17.00  to    17.50 

Shoveling  steel    16.50  to    17.00 

Drop    forge    flashings 12.00  to    12.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheet. ....    13.50  to    14.00 

Axle   turnings    15.00  to    15.50    ' 

Per  Net  Ton 
Iron   angles   and    splice   bars.  . . .    21.00  to    21.50 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....    21.00  to    21.50 

Iron   car   axles 24.00  to    24.50 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to    18.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.75  to    14.25 

No.    2    busheling 9.00  to      9.50 

Cut   forge    15.00  to    15.50 

Pipe   and    flues 10.50  to    11.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers 19.50  to    20.00 

Coil  springs    21.00  to    21.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.00 

No.   1   railroad  cast 18.00  to    18.'50 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.00  to    17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 9.25  to      9.75 

Cast  borings    13.00  to    13.50 

Stove    plates     16.00  to    16.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    16.50 

Brake    shoes     16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    20.50 

Agricultural    malleable 20.00  to    20.50 
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New  York 

Increased  Activity  in  Pig  Iron — Large  Order 
for  Cast  Iron  Pipe  for  Porto  Rico 

New  York,  Dec.  5.— Buying  of  pig  iron  is  much 
more  active  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  in 
the  past  week  mal<es  an  excellent  showing  compared 
with  the  smaller  tonnages  of  earlier  weeks.  The  sales 
have  not  perhaps  footed  up  as  rapidly  as  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  price  concessions  have  not 
been  so  marked  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Virgmia 
as  in  Buffalo.  One  agency  took  orders  for  8500  tons, 
representing  for  the  most  part  lots  of  from  100  to  500 
tons.  New  England  malleable  interests  in  the  last  two 
weeks  have  purchased  fully  10,000  tons.  Most  of  the 
buying  of  foundry  and  malleable  irons  has  been  for 
first  quarter,  and  a  boiler  company  which  sent  out  an 
inquiry  for  2000  tons  has  purchased  a  part  of  the  ton- 
nage, taking  foreign  iron.  Another  transaction  was 
1200  tons,  divided  between  Scotch  and  Buffalo  irons. 
A  melter  of  considerable  importance,  after  sending  out 
an  inquiry  for  6000  tons  for  first  half,  bought  a  part 
of  the  tonnage  at  Buffalo.  A  New  Jersey  melter  bought 
3000  tons  for  first  quarter.  Numerous  inquiries  rang- 
ing from  100  to  500  tons  have  appeared.  On  foreign 
iron,  prices  are  lower.  French  iron,  analyzing  2.25  to 
2.75  per  cent  silicon  and  1  to  1.50  per  cent  phosphorus, 
can  be  had  at  $24,  Philadelphia.  On  Scotch,  the  usual 
quotation  is  now  about  $27.50,  duty  paid,  with  $25  to 
$27  being  quoted  on  Continental  grades,  the  lowest 
quotations  being  on  unsold  iron  in  this  country  which 
was  imported  some  time  ago. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44   from   Virginia: 

East.   Pa.   No.   1   fdy..  sil  2.75   to  3.25 $33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 32.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 29.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.44 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to   2.25 33.44 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen  is  confined  to  small  lots  for  early  delivery 
at  prevailing  prices.  There  are  also  a  few  inquiries  for 
ferromanganese  totaling  several  hundred  tons.  No 
activity  is  noted  in  the  manganese  ore  market.  Some 
contracts  for  1923  delivery  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
have  been  made  at  $82.50,  freight  allowed,  which  is  now 
the  quotation  for  any  delivery.  The  price  of  ferro- 
chromium,  containing  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  for  1923, 
is  14c.  per  lb.  of  contained  chromium,  freight  allowed, 
and  contracts  for  next  year's  consumption  are  being 
negotiated.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  furnace,  nom- 
inal per  ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  SO  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port    $100.00 

Spiegeleisen.  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace.  .  .$36.00 

Spiegeleisen,   20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $37.00  to  $3S.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross  ton.  carloads $82.50 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

90c.  to  95c. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  deliv- 
ered    14c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium      $3.50  to  $4.00 

Ferrocarhontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  in 

carloads,   per   net   ton $200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit.  c.i.f.29c.  to  30c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates?,   nominal     $7.50  to  $8.50 

Clironie  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  Cr-Os.  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.t.  Atlantic  seaboard.  $18.00  to  $28.00 

^Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates, 

per   lb.   of   M0S2,    New   York 55c.  to  60c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Some  large  buyers  are  beginning 
to  place  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Prices  are 
firm  and  unchanged.  Among  recent  awards  are  the 
2500  tons  of  G-in.  to  36-in.  pipe  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  the  20,000  tons  of  30-in.  pipe  for  the  city  of  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  both  of  which  went  to  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  On  the  latter 
tender,  foreign  competition  was  encountered,  a  Belgian 
bid  being  third  lowest.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  addi- 
tional for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Soil  pipe  discounts 
are  unchanged  in  this  market,  but  some  slight  tendency 


to  shade  is  reported.  Purchases  are  now  being  made 
for  January-February  delivery  and  later  next  year  and 
orders  for  immediate  shipment  are  still  unusually  good 
for  this  season.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern 
and  Northern  makers,  delivered  New  York,  as  follows: 
2  to  6-in.  standard,  33  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy, 
43  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  continues  quiet  and 
prices  unchanged  at  from  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.  for  18 
per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel,  with  special  brands 
of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Warehouse  Business. — Although  there  is  no  change 
in  prices  on  most  iron  and  steel  items  out  of  stock, 
black  and  galvanized  sheets  are  slightly  weaker,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  which  have  declined  to  as  low  as 
5.25c.  per  lb.  on  some  recent  sales.  The  current  market 
on  black  is  from  4.50c.  to  4.75c.  per  lb.  and  galvanized 
sheets  are  not  quotable  on  a  basis  higher  than  5.50c. 
per  lb.  Difficulty  is  still  reported  in  obtaining  ship- 
ments and  even  the  sheet  sellers,  although  inclined  to 
shade  prices,  admit  that  there  are  delays  on  shipments 
from  mill.  Steel  pipe  discounts  are  unchanged  and 
business  continues  fair,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son. With  the  copper  market  stronger,  brass  and  cop- 
per warehouses  report  their  products  out  of  stock  firm 
at  prevailing  quotations.  We  quote  prices  on  page 
1554. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Consumers  and  jobbers 
in  the  New  York  territory  have  begun  to  contract  on 
a  small  scale  for  first  quarter.  It  is  notable  that  with 
the  possible  exception  of  tin  plate,  buyers  are  not  cov- 
ering ahead  for  their  full  requirements,  there  still  be- 
ing some  hesitancy  as  to  prices  notwithstanding  the 
firmness  with  which  they  have  held  in  recent  weeks. 
Except  on  plates,  which  are  obtainable  in  large  lots  at 
1.90c.  to  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  there  is  no  price  cutting  of 
importance.  The  market  on  shapes  and  bars,  so  far  as 
the  mills  are  concerned,  holds  at  2c,  and  concessions 
from  this  price  which  have  been  reported  are  said  to  be 
due  to  offerings  of  material  for  resale,  but  even  this 
factor  is  disappearing,  as  fabricators  and  jobbers  see 
a  good  demand  for  steel  products  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  Most  of  the  tin  plate  mills  have  opened 
their  books  for  the  first  half  to  consuming  buyers  and 
for  first  quarter  to  jobbers,  quotations  being  uniform 
at  $4.75  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh.  A  liberal  volume  of 
business  has  already  gone  on  mill  books  and  consider- 
able more  will  be  closed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Other  contracting  is  principally  in  shapes,  bars,  cold 
finished  steel  and  wire  products,  with  some  in  pipe. 
Structural  steel  projects  show  a  total  of  more  than 
16,000  tons  in  awards  in  the  Eastern  district  during  the 
past  week,  including  the  towers  for  the  Delaware  River 
Bridge  at  Philadelphia,  totaling  9500  to  10,000  tons, 
while  new  work  on  which  figures  are  being  put  in 
totals  about  7000  tons.  Concrete  construction  calls  for 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  bar  tonnage,  but  many 
projects  will  come  up  early  in  the  new  year  on  which 
preliminary  figures  have  been  submitted.  For  a  filtra- 
tion plant  at  Indianapolis  1100  tons  of  concrete  bars 
are  required.  The  Concrete  Steel  Co.  has  been  awarded 
600  tons  for  a  power  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Founda- 
tion Co.  at  Philo,  Ohio;  750  tons  for  the  Rich  depart- 
ment store  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  350  tons  for  the  St.  Francis 
Convent  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  335  tons  for  a  ware- 
house in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  largest  plate  jobs 
being  figured  on  is  for  steel  pipe  for  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
which  requires  800  tons  of  plates,  and  3000  tons  will 
be  required  for  a  water  main  in  Brooklyn  for  the  Board 
of  Water  Supply  of  New  York. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes  and 
steel  plates,  2.39c.  :  bar  iron,  2.34e. 

Coke. — The  market  seems  to  be  slightly  stronger, 
but  this  strength  is  not  reflected  in  quotations,  which 
remain  about  $8  to  $8.50  for  foundry  and  $6.50  to  $7 
for  furnace,  while  by-procluct  is  still  quoted  at  $14.84 
to  $14.91,  delivered,  Newark  and  Jersey  City  points. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  holding  fairly  firm  on 
practically  all  items.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  still 
quoted  at  from  $12.50  to  $13.50  per  ton,  based  upon 
purchases  for  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  at  $16  de- 
livered and  to  a  Pottsville  mill  at  $16.50,  which  at  the 
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$:i.7S  freight  i-atc,  brings  the  buyiny;  pi'ice  New  York 
to  $12.72  per  ton.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Jones  &  Laus'hlin  Steel  Co.  are  both  active,  the  former 
specifying  railroad  steel  and  the  latter  railroad  or 
equivalent.  Buying-  is  also  being  done  for  Midland  and 
Monessen.  Stove  plate  is  quotable  at  $12.25  to  $l;5.25 
per  ton,  with  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  quiet  and  $1(5  per  ton 
being  paid  for  a  Harrisburg-,  Pa.,  consumer,  which 
figures  back  to  a  buying  price  New  York  of  $12.20  per 
ton.  On  specification  pipe,  $14  per  ton  is  be'ng  paid 
for  a  Lebanon  mill,  which  i.^  about  the  only  active  buyer 
at  present.  A  small  tonnage  of  machine  shop  turn- 
ings is  reported  to  have  been  shipped  to  a  Phocnixville 
mill  at  $14.50  per  ton. 

Buying:  prices  per  gross  ton,    New    Yorl\.  follow : 

Heavy    melting   steel,    yard $12.50  to  $13.50 

Steel      rails,      short      lengths,      or 

equivalent    l-i.25  to  14.75 

Rails    tor    rolling 16.00  to  16.50 

Relaying    rails,    nominal 21.00  to  22.00 

Steel  car  axles Xo  market 

Iron    car    a.Kles 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought    iron    track 14,25  to  14.75 

Forge  Are    11.00  to  11.50 

No.   1   vard  wrought,   long 13.50  to  14.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 12.50  to  13,00 

Machine-shop   turnings 11.00  to  11.50 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 11.00  to  11,50 

Iron  and  steel   pipe    (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 9.75  to  10.25 

Stove  plate   12.25  to  13.25 

Locomotive  grate  bars 13.00  to  13.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 13.50  to  14.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 16.50  to  17.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 

are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton,  follow ; 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size   17.00  to  17.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to  15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)     13.50  to  14.00 


Birmingham 

On  Some  Sales  $23   Has  Been  Shaded,  But 
Market  Is  Now  Firmer 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  5. — Hamniering  of  the 
Birmingham  iron  market  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end  last  week,  after  three  m.akers  had  booked  about 
50,000  tons  in  a  week,  two  of  them  went  out  of  the 
market  for  the  time  being.  The  maker  beginning  the 
marking  down  process  was  one  of  those  quitting  the 
market  on  disposing  of  all  surplus  iron  and  booking  ths 
greater  portion  of  first  quarter  capacity  of  its  one-stack 
plant.  The  other  maker  quitting  the  market  also 
booked  the  greater  part  of  a  one  stack  first  quarter 
capacity,  but,  in  order  to  get  a  start,  one  maker  took 
several  thousand  tons  under  $23,  cutting  that  price,  in 
some  instances,  down  to  approximately  $21.  Other 
makers  enter  stout  claim  to  having  done  nothing  under 
$23.  Advices  from  competitive  sales  markets  confirm 
numbers  of  sales  of  1000-ton  lots  at  that  base.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  the  absolute  bottom  of  the  market 
seemed  to  be  $23.  The  Tennessee  company  had  not  been 
heard  from  in  the  booking,  neither  had  much  been 
heard  from  the  two  large.st  foundry  iron  makers.  The 
50,000  tons  was  placed  half  in  the  South  and  half  in 
the  Middle  West.  Confirmation  of  the  reported  pur- 
chase of  50,000  tons  of  Birmingham  iron  by  the  United 
States  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  at  $22  to  $23  is  not  obtain- 
able here.  The  two  largest  interests  deny  having  sold 
any  tonnage  to  that  company  recently,  but  one  pipe 
company  has  bought  lots  of  1000  to  3000  tons  from 
various  makers  in  the  past  month,  paying  the  market 
prices,  such  as  $23  and  $24  and  is  credited  with  having 
taken  some  of  the  iron  offered  at  one  time  at  $21.  A 
large  foundry  interest  to-day  booked  lots  of  1000  and 
2000  tons  at"  $23  and  $23.5o",  and  another  booked  800 
tons  =it  .$23. 

We  quote  per  gro.ss  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows  ; 

Foundry,  silicon,  1.75  to  2.25 $23.00 

Basic 23,00 

Charcoal,  warm   blast 32,00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Presumably  the  3.000-ton  pressure 
pipe  order  placed  for  Los  Angeles  came  to  a  Birming- 
ham shop,  but  to  which  is  not  known  yet.  The  pressure 
pipe  base  remains  at  $43  with  little  new  business.  Soil 
pipe  is  dull  at  $55  for  standard  and  $45  for  extra  heavy. 
The  Alabama  By-Products  Co.  will  buy  4%  miles  of  12- 
in.  gas  pipe  for  its  gas  main  to  East  Birmingham  fac- 


tories to  be  constructed  at  once.  The  National  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  will,  this  month,  increase  capital  stock 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  It  will  build  a  new  foundry 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipe  by  the  centrifugal  or  De 
Lavaud  process. 

Finishing  Mills. — Steel  corporations  and  indepen- 
dent steel  mills  maintain  full  turn  in  practically  every 
instance.  TTie  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co.  is  aver- 
aging 20  to  25  new  steel  cars  and  a  like  number  of  re- 
pairs a  day.  The  Tennessee  company's  rail  mill  con- 
tinues on  its  10,000-ton  turn.  Wire  drawing  mills  have 
all  they  can  care  for.  Structural  steel  is  fairly  active. 
Bars  are  very  active.  The  Steel  Voyager  leaving  Mobile 
last  week  carried  2400  tons  of  rails  to  Yokohama,  1560 
tons  of  rails  to  Yokkaichi  and  a  large  tonnage  of  splice 
bars  and  angle  bars,  nuts  and  bolts  to  these  places  and 
Darien. 

Old  Material. — ^Scrap  is  beginning  to  show  a  little 
more  life  following  the  low  stocks  on  yards  of  steel 
scrap  users  and  dealers  are  not  forced  to  shade  the 
quotations. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel    rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.    1    steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  cast IS. 00  to    20.00 

Car    wheels    18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate  16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron   borings    9.00  to    10.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Boston 

First  Quarter  Iron  Sold  with  Buffalo  Getting 
Most  of  the  Business 

Boston,  Dec.  5. — Further  shrinkages  in  prices 
'luoted  by  domestic  furnaces  and  by  holders  of  foreign 
iron  induced  fairly  liberal  purchases  for  1923  first 
quarter  delivery,  during  the  past  week.  Aggregate 
bookings  exceeded  10,000  tons,  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  which  was  Buflfalo,  and  the  rest  western  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  charcoal  and  foreign  iron.  Buffalo  iron 
sold  at  $25  furnace  base,  and  included  tonnages  run- 
ning as  high  as  silicon  4  to  5  per  cent,  the  largest 
individual  transaction  being  3000  tons  taken  by  a  ma- 
chinery maker.  Western  Pennsylvania  iron,  with  a 
freight  rate  equivalent  to  the  Buffalo,  sold  at  $26  base. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  sold  in  a  small  way  at  $27  fur- 
nace base.  Virginia  furnaces  dropped  their  price  to 
$28  furnace  base  with  the  regular  50c.  differential, 
but  failed  to  get  much  business,  nor  was  much  Alabama 
sold,  even  at  $23  furnace  base.  Both  Lake  and  Mas- 
sachusetts charcoal  iron  sold  in  limited  tonnages,  the 
furnace  at  Richmond  Furnace,  Mass.,  having  blown  in 
for  a  short  run.  Some  holders  of  foreign  iron,  espe- 
cially foundries,  which  resold,  disposed  of  iron  at  a  ma- 
terial loss.  Limited  tonnages  of  Scotch,  silicon  2.50 
plus,  sold  at  $28  f.o.b.  dock,  duty  paid,  which  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  more  than  50c.  a  ton,  while  other 
holders  let  go  at  less  than  $27  f.o.b.  shipping  point. 
Continental  irons^  sold  at  $26  f.o.b.  dock,  duty  paid, 
and  more  for  less  than  $26.,  while  German  iron,  with 
analysis  guaranteed,  was  offered  dealers  at  $26  f.o.b., 
duty  paid.  English  irons  are  obtainable  at  $26  or 
less,  duty  paid. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  hasis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and   $9.60  from  Alabama: 

Eastern  Penn.,   sil.    2,25   to   2,75.  .  $31.15  to  $32.15 
Eastern  Penn.,   sil.   1.75   to   2,25..    30,65  to    31.65 

Buffalo,   sil.    2,25    to    2.75 29.91  to    31.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 29.91  to    30.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 34.42 

Virginia,   sil,   1.75  to   2.25 33.92 

Alabama,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 33.10 

Alabama,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 32.60 

Finished  Material. — The  George  W.  Harvey  Co., 
Boston,  has  awarded  approximately  2000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  to  the  New  England  Structural  Co.,  also  of 
that  city,  for  the  Fourth  Atlantic  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. All  bids  for  a  local  municipal  police  station,  in- 
volving 700  tons,  were  rejected,  and  the  project  is  up 
for  refiguring.  During  the  past  week,  local  mill  repre- 
sentatives booked  a  good  business  in  all  but  concrete 
bars,  most  of  it  on  a  2c  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  base,  although 
1.95c  was  done.     Practically  all  bars  are  for  immediate 
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shipment,  indicating  small  stocks  in  manufacturers' 
hands.  A  moderate  tonnage  of  sheets  and  tin  plate  also 
was  taken.  Some  of  the  New  England  street  railway 
companies  are  in  the  market  for  frogs,  switches,  etc., 
and  requirements  will  run  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  a  year  back.  One  carrier  is  inquiring  on  an  ad- 
ditional 500  tons  of  50-lb.  rails,  having  placed  the  bulk 
of  its  requirements  previous  to  the  last  advance  in 
prices.    The  call  for  forgings  is  limited. 

Iron  Imports.— During  the  week  ending  Dec.  2,  2,100 
tons  of  Middlesbrough,  England,  iron  was  brought  into 
this  port.  During  the  previous  week,  1322  tons  of  Bel- 
gian and  2150  tons  of  Scotch,  a  total  of  3,832  tons,  ar- 
rived. 

Warehouse    Business. — The  movement   of  iron  and 
steel   out   of   warehouses  is   remarkably  good  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  continued  open  weather  being  a  market 
factor  in  small  construction  work  calling  for  finished 
materials.     P*riees    on   iron   and   steel    are    steady   and 
unchanged.    With  the  exception  of  stove  and  tap  bolts, 
which  are  unchanged,  local  bolt  and  nut  quotations  are 
approximately  5  per  cent  higher,  making  machine  bolts 
40  per  cent  discount.     Washers  are  quoted  as  hereto- 
fore.   Steel  goods  of  all  kinds  are  up  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Jobbers  quote:    Soft  steel  bars    $3,065  per  100  lb. 
base;  flats,  $3.85;  concrete  bars,  S.lBMiC. ;  structural 
steel,  $3,065  to  $3.50;  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.85;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50  ;  crucible  spring  steel, 
$12  ;  steel  bands,  $4.25  ;  hoop  steel.  $4.75  ;  cold  rolled 
steel,   $4   to  $4.50  ;  refined  Iron,  $3,065  ;  best  refined 
iron,  $4.50;   Wayne  Iron,   $5.50;   Norway  iron,   $6.60 
to  $7.10;  plates.   3.16y>c.   to  $3.35;   No.   10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,   $4.15  per  100  lb.   base;   No.  28  black 
sheets,   $5.40 ;  No.   28   galvanized  sheets,   $6.40. 
Coke.— Both   the    New    England    Coal    &    Coke    Co. 
and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  continue  to  quote  foundry 
coke  on  a  basis  of  $16  delivered  within  the  $3.10  freight 
zone.     This  price  is  the  same  as  named  in  November. 
Both  companies  are  doing  better  in  the  matter  of  de- 
liveries, and  foundries  in  this  territory  are  specifying 
liberally.     Connellsville  foundry  cokes   are   still   avail- 
able at  $1  and  more  under  the  market  for  local  fuel, 
but   foundries    show   little    interest  due   to   the   uncer- 
tainty of  getting  shipments  through  unless  a  lot  of  red 
tape  is  involved. 

Old  Material. — New  business  continued  at  a  mini- 
mum the  past  week,  and  purchases  against  old  con- 
tracts were  limited.  A  further  readjustment  of  prices 
in  general  has  taken  place,  the  market  evidently  trying 
to  reach  a  level  where  buying  will  be  stimulated.  Heavy 
melting  steel  apparently  is  holding  better  than  other 
materials,  $14  shipping  point  having  been  paid  for 
several  car  lots,  which  represents  the  top  of  the  pre- 
vious week's  market.  Mixed  borings  and  turnings  are 
not  coming  on  the  market  as  freely  as  heretofore,  yet 
tonnages  were  bought  for  shipment  to  West  Virginia 
at  $11  on  cars  shipping  point,  off  50c.  a  ton.  Chemical 
cast  iron  borings  are  easier,  $17  and  $16.50  on  cars 
shipping  point  having  been  done  early  in  the  week, 
while  the  market  to-day  is  $16  to  $16.50.  Selected 
cotton  ties  fetched  $11  shipping  point,  but  ordinary 
kinds  were  bought  at  $9.  Limited  tonnages  of  No.  1 
machinery  cast  changed  hands  at  $20  shipping  point, 
but  90c.  a  100  lb.  is  the  common  price  demanded  by 
holders.  The  embargo  situation  is  easier  on  both  scrap 
and  pig  iron,  peiinits  being  freer  on  those  lines  em- 
bargoed, while  some  carriers  have  temporarily  lifted 
embargoes. 

The  following  prices   are   for  gross   ton  lots  de- 
livered   consuming    points: 

No.    1    machinery $20.00  to  $22.00 

No.   2  machiner>'  cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Stove   plate    16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

Bundled  sheets    14.00  to    14.50 

Car  wheels   20.00  to    20.50 

.     7*^5.  'ollowing  prices  are  ofTered  per  gross  ton  lots 
r.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.    1   heavy    melting   steel $13.50  to  $14.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

w"        .?1"?  wj?M*^ht 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-ln.  In  diam.,  over 

,.-  ,?J-   '*"\''^- ■••■    ■. 9.50to  10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10  00  to  10  59 

Cast  iron  horhiKB.  rolling  mill 12,00  to  12'50 

Cast    Iron    borlnRS.   chemical 16.00  to  16  50 

Blast  furnace  burlngs  and  turnings   10.50  to  1100 

Bundled    forged    scrap 11.00  to  1150 

Regular  forged  scrap  and  bundled 

skeleton    9.50  to  10.00 

Axles    20.00  to  20.50 

Shafting    19.00  to  19.50 

Ralls  for  rolling 15.00  to  15,50 


Cincinnati 


Southern  Pig  Iron  Sold  at  $21,  But  $23  Now 
Seems  Minimum 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  5. — The  market  is  undoubtedly 
more  active  and  inquiries  especially  are  more  numer- 
ous and  for  fair-sized  tonnages.  Prices  continue  weak, 
although  in  the  Birmingham  district  furnaces  are  now 
making  a  more  determined  effort  to  stop  the  decline. 
One  Southern  furnace  on  Wednesday  announced  a 
price  of  $21,  Birmingham,  and  after  booking  12,000 
tons,  withdrew  from  the  market.  Most  of  this  tonnage 
was  placed  in  the  Southern  market,  about  4,000  being 
for  shipment  into  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  dis- 
tricts. A  Louisville  sanitary  manufacturer,  which  the 
week  before  bought  4000  tons,  took  an  additional  1000 
at  the  low  price.  So  far  as  reported,  no  other  furnaces 
have  followed  this  lead,  and  in  fact  one  interest  which 
had  been  a  seller  at  $23,  advanced  to-day  to  $25.  Three 
of  the  larger  producers  are  now  holding  to  this  figure, 
with  one  other  interest  asking  $24.  The  Northern 
market  is  weak.  With  the  exception  of  iron  from  the 
Ironton  district,  which  is  quoted  at  $27,  $26  appears  to 
be  the  market.  A  radiator  manufacturer  is  reported 
to  have  placed  about  20,000  tons  for  first  quarter,  the 
iron  being  divided  between  lake  front.  Valley  and  Buf- 
falo furnaces,  the  latter  business  going  at  $25.  French 
Iron  is  reported  to  have  been  offered  at  $21,  along- 
side New  York,  which  undoubtedly  accounts  for  weak- 
ness in  Eastern  prices.  Silvery  prices  have  been  cut  $2 
per  ton,  the  8  per  cent  grade  now  being  quoted  at  $35.50, 
Jackson  County  furnace.  Inquiries  pending  include  one 
for  2000  tons  from  a  Kokomo,  Ind.,  stove  maker,  one  for 
1000  tons  from  an  Indianapolis  melter,  and  1000  tons 
each  from  two  Michigan  stove  manufacturers.  A 
Southern  melter  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  malleable, 
and  a  northern  Ohio  interest  is  asking  for  500  to  1000 
tons.  Several  other  inquiries  for  100  to  500  tons  are 
current.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of  Southern  iron  was  made 
to-day  on  the  basis  of  $23,  Birmingham. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton,   we  quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati: 
Southern  coke,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25    (base) ..  .$27.05 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2,75    (No.    2 

soft)    27.65 

Ohio   silvery    (nominal),   8   per  cent 37.77 

Southern     Ohio     coke,     sil.     1.75     to     2.25 

(No.   2)    29.27 

Basic  Northern    28.27 

Malleable    29.27 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  business 
continuing  brisk,  deliveries  apparently  being  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  demands  of  consumers.  While 
buying  is  of  the  hand-to-mouth  character,  the  number 
of  orders  brings  the  actual  tonnages  up  to  a  very  good 
aggreR-ate,  and  it  is  expected  that  current  buying  will 
continue  throughout  the  month.  There  is  a  better  de- 
mand for  wire  products  for  January  and  February  ship- 
ment, and  nails  are  also  much  in  demand.  Prices  are 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
2.95c.  base;  reinforcing  bars.  3.05c.  base;  hoop6, 
4.05c.  base ;  bands,  3.85c.  base ;  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base ;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c.  base ;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c.;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c. ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $3.10  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails, 
$3.20   per  keg,   base. 

Finished  Material. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  bars, 
shapes  and  plates  for  immediate  shipment,  but  sheets 
have  dropped  off  considerably,  and  while  some  inquiries 
are  current,  these  are  generally  for  carload  lots  for 
fill-in  purposes.  Independent  sheet  mills  generally  are 
quoting  2.60c.  for  blue  annealed,  3.35c.  for  black  and 
4.35c.  for  galvanized  sheets,  with  4.95c.  to  5c.  being 
the  prevailing  quotation  on  auto  body  sheets.  These 
prices  are  not  quoted  for  the  entire  first  quarter,  as 
the  mills  are  inclined  to  book  only  for  December  and 
January  delivery.  Some  first  quarter  contracts  have 
been  made  on  bars,  shapes  and  plates  at  2c.,  but  the 
tonnages  involved  are  small  and  1.95c.  more  nearly 
represents  the  general  market  for  early  delivery  on 
these  products,  with  reports  of  1.90c.  having  been  done. 
An  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  bars,  noted  last  week, 
failed  to  bring  out  a  better  price  for  first  quarter  than 
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2c.,  and  the  inquirer  has  decided  to  wait  a  while  before 
placing  the  order.  On  wire  and  wire  products,  the 
demand  is  looking  better,  and  some  orders  for  January 
shipment  have  been  placed  by  jobbers.  Coal  mining 
communities  are  showing  some  activity  in  light  rails, 
and  reports  of  fair  sized  tonnages  being  placed  are  being 
made.  In  the  structural  field,  no  new  inquiry  has  come 
out,  and  the  lottings  are  light,  in  no  case  being  for  more 
than  100  tons.  A  number  of  projects  under  considera- 
tion, however,  will  likely  be  up  for  bids  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  Most  of  these  buildings  will  be  of  con- 
crete construction.  The  Mongel  Body  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  took  bids  Dec.  4  on  a  body-building  plant,  500  tons 
of  steel  being  required.  The  Masonic  Temple,  Muncie, 
Ind.,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Indiana  Bridge  Co.,  and 
this  company  is  inquiring  for  900  tons  of  shapes  for 
the  job.  A  school  building  at  Williamsburg,  Clermont 
Co.,  Ohio,  is  up  for  bids,  the  steel  involved  being  200 
tons. 

Coke. — Coke  consumers  are  asking  operators  to 
hold  up  shipment  of  December  quotas  on  contracts,  the 
idea  apparently  being  to  show  a  light  inventory.  The 
demand  is  light,  with  prices  showing  no  change  from 
last  week. 

Old  Material. — Local  dealers  report  little  activity 
in  scrap  markets,  the  consumers  apparently  being  sat- 
isfied to  let  matters  drift  until  the  situation  as  to  price 
trend  becomes  more  clear.  Prices  are  undoubtedly 
weak,  but  deals  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  figure  what  quotations  are. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.   cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  slieets    $13.50  to  $14.00 

Iron  rails    16.50  to  17.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up....    26.00  to  26.50 

Rails    for    rolling 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy    melting    steel 16.50  to  17.50 

Steel    rails   for   melting 15.50  to  16.50 

Car  wheels   19.50  to  20.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast  borings    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  turnings   11.00  to  11.50 

Railroad  cast 17.00  to  18.00 

Xo.    1   machinery    20.50  to  21.00 

Burnt  scrap    11.50  to  12.00 

Iron  axles  20.00  to  20.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)   14.00  to  15.00 

Pipes   and   flues 10.50  to  11.00 


Buffalo 

Pig  Iron  Declines  $1  and  Market  Shows  Much 
More  Activity 

Buffalo,  Dec.  5. — The  pig  iron  market  is  considera- 
bly livelier  with  the  base  price  touching  the  low  figure 
of  $25  for  silicon  1.75  to  2.25.  All  but  one  of  the 
selling  agencies  have  done  a  lively  business,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  big  users  are  manifesting  interest, 
the  general  impression  is  that  consumers  feel  that  at 
$25  base  the  bottom  has  been  touched.  Several  attrac- 
tive inquiries  are  out  involving  tonnages  up  to  5000 
tons.  One  furnace  considers  itself  out  of  the  market 
by  reason  of  the  continued  price  w^eakening  and  will 
not  compete  for  first  quarter  business  at  $25  base,  be- 
lieving that  a  stronger  market  is  not  far  away.  Mal- 
leable weakening  is  on  the  same  ratio  as  foundry  iron. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  increased  furnace  opera- 
tion with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Donner  Steel  Co., 
which  may  start  its  Tonawanda  furnace,  should  the 
market  reach  a  firmer  base. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  price  being  for  early  shipment: 

No.   1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $26.00 

No.   2X  foundry.    2.23   to  2.75  sil 25.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 25.00 

Basic    26.00 

Malleable   25.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Tubular  products  and  wire 
material  continue  to  represent  the  high  levels  of  finished 
material  demand.  Bars,  shapes  and  plates  are  moving 
on  an  even  keel.  Rumors  of  a  price  of  1.95c.  on  bars 
have  been  circulated,  but  specific  information  is  lacking 
as  to  any  selling  material  at  this  price.  Larger  sheet 
business  developed  from  some  quarters  following  the 
announcement  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  schedule  of 
3.35c.  and  4.35c.  for  black  and  galvanized  respectively. 


Reinforcing  bar  demand  is  good  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  season  is  virtually  closed,  but  the  leading  bar 
maker  is  well  supplied  with  orders  invoh'ing  less  than 
100  tons.  Shipments  on  wire  and  pipe  production  are 
behind  schedule  and  delivery  pressure  is  strong. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,   Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural    shapes,    3.20a ;    plates,    3.20c. ;    soft   steel 
bars,    3.10c.;    hoops,   4.10c.;   bands,   3.90c.;   blue   an- 
nealed sheets.   No.   10  gage,   4.05c. ;   galvanized  steel 
slieets.    No.    28    gage,    5.85c. ;    black   sheets.    No.    28, 
4.S5C. ;   cold  rolled  round  shafting.   3.95c. 
Warehouse   Business. — The   volume   of   orders   now 
being  filled  in  local  warehouses  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  time  this  year,  but  individual  orders  do  not  call 
for  the   tonnages   sought  some  time   ago.     Prices   are 
firm,  in   lino  with   the  stabilized  mill   schedules.     The 
usual  December  quietness  is  not  apparent  this  year. 

Old  Material. — Trade  between  dealers  is  virtually  the 
only  activity  of  any  importance  in  used  material, 
although  tentative  inquiries  have  been  put  out  by 
several  big  consumers  involving  important  tonnages. 
Several  mills  might  be  interested  in  purchases  of  steel 
at  an  attractive  figure,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  current 
quotations.  Dealers  expect  a  livelier  market  after  the 
holiday  season.  The  largest  individual  user  of  steel  is 
out  of  the  market  temporarily,  deliveries  on  old  con- 
tracts being  sufiicient  for  present  requirements. 

We   quote   dealers'   asking   prices   per    gross   ton 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

Low  phos.,   0.04  and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 18.00  to    19.00 

Car   wheels    21.00  to    22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.50  to    15.50 

Cast    iron    borings 16.00  to    16.50 

Heav\'    axle    turnings 17.50  to    18.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    17.00 

No.   1  busheling 16.50  to    17.50 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to    15.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.50  to    21.50 


St.   Louis 

Decided   Increase  in   Interest  in  Pig  Iron — 
Coke  Market  Active 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  5. — A  marked  increase  in  interest  is 
being  shown  by  melters  in  first  quarter  requirements 
of  pig  iron.  That  interest  extended  as  far  as  the  is- 
suance of  inquiries  for  more  than  25,000  tons  of  foundry 
iron  and  about  4000  tons  of  malleable  iron,  all  of 
Northern  make.  Just  how  much  of  this  will  develop 
into  orders  and  at  what  price  is  problematical.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  melters  who  have  been  doing  a 
big  business  are  in  need  of  iron  or  will  be  shortly.  The 
market  is  nominally  at  $30,  Chicago,  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  price  can  be  shaded,  but  just  how  much  will 
develop  with  the  placing  of  orders  covered  by  the  in- 
quiries referred  to.  The  market  for  Southern  iron 
remains  at  $23,  Birmingham,  500  tons — 300  for  Decem- 
ber shipment  and  200  for  January  shipment — and  sev- 
eral carlots  being  sold  at  that  figure.  Several  concerns 
are  still  quoting  $24,  Birmingham,  and  are  holding  at 
that  figure. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City: 

Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $32.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.16 

Basic   32.16 

Southern  foundry.  1.75  to  2.25 28.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Business  in  all  lines  is 
rather  quiet.  Railroads  are  buying  very  little,  the  only 
inquiry  of  note  being  one  for  100  tons  of  tank  plates, 
issued  by  the  Missouri  Pacific.  One  line  centering  here 
bought  75  tons  of  locomotive  tires.  Fabricators  report 
very  little  business  in  prospect.  Jobbers  continue  to  buy 
nails. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars.  2.90c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars,  2.90c. ;  structural 
shapes,  3c. ;  tank  plates.  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c.  :  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass.  4.85c.  :  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock.  3.90c.  :  structural  rivets,  3.S5c.  per  100  lb.  ; 
boiler  rivets,  3.95c. ;  tank  rivets,  A  in.  and  smaller, 
55  per  cent  off  list :  machine  bolts,  large.  50  per 
cent:  smaller.  50  per  cent;  carriage  bolts,  large.  45 
per  cent:  small,  45  per  cent;  lag  screws.  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank. 
$2.75  :  and  tapped.  $2.75  off  list. 
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Coke. — The  market  for  coke  is  extremely  active. 
Buyers  are  insisting  on  shipments  and  are  stressing 
their  need  for  the  fuel.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  week  was  the  shipment  of  a  solid  trainload  of  53 
cars  of  coke  from  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co., 
Granite  City,  to  the  Metropolitan  Utilities  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  the  shipment  leaving  at  2  o'clock  Friday  afternoon 
for  24-hr.  delivery  by  the  Burlington.  The  coke  was 
needed  to  prevent  a  shut-down  of  the  plant. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  is  un- 
changed. Consumers  are  not  buying  anything  and 
hardly  are  expected  to  do  so  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  In  the  meantime,  dealers  are  not  taking  on  any 
new  purchases,  although  considerable  material  is  coming 
in,  the  result  of  purchases  made  some  time  ago  and 
held  up  on  account  of  the  railroad  strikes.  The  only 
new  railroad  list  out  is  from  the  Pennsylvania  System 
(Southwestern  Region),  4800  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works. 

St.    I/ouis   industrial   district   and  dealers'   yards,   as 

follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails    $20.00  to  $20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to  17.00 

Steel  rails,  less  tiian  3  ft 20.00  to  20.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  .section.  .    2fi.00  to  29.00 

Cast   iron   car   wheels 23.00  to  23.50 

Heavy    melting    steel 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy   shoveling   steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to  17.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel    angle    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  26.50 

Steel    car    axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms  21.50  to  22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad  springs 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast  iron  borings 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.    1   machinery  cast 20.00  to  20  50 

n.-iilroart    malleable    IS. 00  to  18.50 

Marhine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Cleveland 

Low  Priie.-^  Brinjj;  Out  Large  Volume  of  Orders 

at  Detroit,  But  Cleveland  Melters 

Fail  to  Respond 

Cleveland,  Dec.  5. — The  ore  shipping  season  closed 
Dec.  2  with  the  dispatch  of  a  cargo  from  Escanaba, 
only  one  cargo  being  shipped  this  month.  The  move- 
ment by  water  during  the  season  was  42,61,3,184  .gross 
tons.  November  shipments,  including  the  one  cargo  of 
9626  tons  shipped  during  December,  amounted  to  3,- 
420,560  tons.  The  season  closed  with  a  good  supply  of 
ore  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  the  amount  at  furnace 
yards  and  on  lower  lake  docks  on  Dee.  1  being  esti- 
mated at  43,000,000  tons.  The  tabulation  of  shipments 
by  ports  during  the  past  season  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:    Old  range 
Bessemer    .55  per  cent  iron,  $5,95;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer,   51  Vj   per  cent  Iron,   $5.20:   Mesabi  Besse- 
mer,  55  per  cent  iron.   $5.70  ;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
51  Vi   per  cent  iron,   $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Considerable  activity  in  pig  iron  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Michigan  territory.  A  number  of  round- 
lot  sales  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron  were  made  dur- 
ing the  week  to  some  of  the  largest  consumers  in  De- 
troit, and  other  Michigan  consuming  points  for  the 
first  quarter  delivery,  and  a  number  of  inquiries  are 
pending.  One  producer  is  working  on  inquiries  aggre- 
gating over  25,000  tons  in  lots  up  to  3,000  tons  and  the 
heavy  buying  is  exijected  to  last  another  week  Prices 
considerably  lower  than  have  been  prevailing  recently 
were  quoted  and  these  apparently  have  stimulated  the 
buying.  As  low  as  $26  is  being  quoted  for  shipment  to 
Michigan  points  and  there  are  reports  that  outside  fur- 
naces have  sold  foundry  and  malleable  iron  for  Detroit 
delivery  at  approximately  $26,  Detroit.  However  a 
Detroit  producer  announces  that  it  is  now  holding'  to 
$27  furnace  for  both  Detroit  and  outside  delivery  The 
buying  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  largest  consumers 
in  the  automotive  field  and  by  three  or  four  of  the  large 


Detroit  stove  companies.  Co-incident  with  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  Detroit  market  has  come  another  reduction 
of  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton  in  Cleveland  prices.  The  decline  in 
the  local  market  appears  largely  due  to  the  competition 
of  Buffalo  iron,  which  has  been  offered  in  Cleveland  at 
$25  for  foundry  grades,  equivalent  to  $27.65  delivered. 
Local  furnaces  seem  disposed  to  name  prices  that  will 
shut  out  outside  iron  and  have  marked  down  foundry 
iron  to  $27.50  delivered  Cleveland,  but  for  outside  ship- 
ment are  quoting  $26.50.  Based  on  these  prices  a  few 
small  lot  sales  are  being  made,  but  the  market  in  this 
territory  continues  rather  quiet.  Another  $2  price  re- 
duction has  been  made  on  Ohio  silvery  iron. 

We  note  the  sale  of  several  lots  of  silvery  iron 
aggregating  400  tons  at  the  new  schedule.  Southern 
foundry  iron  has  been  quoted  at  $21,  Birmingham,  but 
the  tonnage  offered  at  that  price  appears  to  have  been 
quickly  sold  and  the  price  withdrawn  before  any  sales 
were  made  in  this  territory.  Another  producer  to-day 
reduced  its  price  $1  a  ton  to  $22.  During  the  week 
before  the  reduction  several  first  quarter  contracts 
were  booked  at  $23.  Low  phosphorus  iron  has  sold  at 
$36,  or  $1  below  the  recent  price. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  includes  a  50c.  .switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  jirices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham. 

Basic,  Valley  furnace    (nominal) $26.50 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.50 

Southern    fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 29.00 

Malleable    27.50 

Ohio   silvery   nominal,    sil.    8    per   cent.  .  .  .    38.52 
Standard   low  phos..   Valley   furnace 37.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Some  contracts  for  bolts 
and  nuts  for  the  first  quarter  delivery  are  being  placed 
at  present  prices  by  automobile  manufacturers,  imple- 
ment manufacturers  and  railroads,  but  jobbers  are 
holding  off  until  after  inventory  time.  There  is  a  fair 
volume  of  current  orders.  The  leading  local  rivet  manu- 
facturer has  met  the  competition  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict makers  and  reduced  prices  $3  a  ton  to  3c  for 
structural  and  3.10c  for  boiler  rivets.  These  prices  have 
been  quoted  on  some  first  quarter  inquiries  that  have 
appeared.  Small  rivets  are  also  weaker,  being  quoted 
as  low  as  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — General  contracts  have  been 
placed  for  the  Jefferson  and  Longfellow  Schools,  Cleve- 
land, each  requiring  100  tons  of  reinforcing  bars.  Hard 
steel  reinforcing  bars  are  not  firm,  although  2c.  is  still 
the  common  price  for  car  lots. 

Sheets. — While  there  has  been  shading  of  $1  to  $2 
a  ton  on  black  sheets,  most  mills  seem  to  be  holding 
firmly  to  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  prices, 
and  considerable  business  is  being  booked  for  deliveries 
extending  through  the  first  quarter.  Independent  mills 
are  booKing  large  tonnages  in  automobile  body  sheets 
for  the  first  quarter.    On  these  they  are  adhering  to  5c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Sales  in  small  lots  are  re- 
ported at  $37.50,  but  the  market  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  range  of  $37  to  $38,  Youngstown,  for  sheet 
bars,  billets  and  slabs.  Some  inquiry  is  coming  out  for 
sheet  bars  for  the  first  quarter,  but  quotations  have 
not  yet  been  made. 

Finished  Material. — Deliveries  by  some  of  the  mills 
have  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  some  consumers 
are  getting  material  sooner  than  they  expected,  and  will 
not  place  additional  orders  with  mills  that  can  make 
early  shipments.  Large  buyers  are  well  covered  and 
new  business  is  mostly  in  small  lots  from  the  smaller 
consumers.  Automobile  companies  are  not  rushing  to 
buy  steel  for  the  first  quarter  and  inquiries  from  that 
source  are  said  to  be  largely  of  a  tentative  nature. 
Automobile  plants  are  reported  to  be  operating  at  a 
greater  capacity  than  at  this  time  in  any  previous  year. 
Although  steel  bars  can  be  purchased  at  1.95c.,  2c.  is 
by  far  the  more  common  quotation,  and  the  leading 
interest  is  understood  to  be  adhering  to  the  latter  price. 
Plates  are  weak,  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
mills  are  in  need  of  orders  for  immediate  rolling.  On 
an  attractive  plate  inquiry  for  several  thousand  tons 
an  independent  mill  is  understood  to  have  quoted  belois 
1.90c.  On  the  other  hand,  another  mill  reports  the  sale 
of  1470  tons  in  three  lots  for  field  tanks  at  2c.     For 
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car  lots  2c.  is  usually  the  minimum  price,  but  for  larger 
lots  l.!)5c.  is  being  openly  quoted.  A  Sharon  plant  has 
taken  an  order  for  oil  refinery  equipment  requiring 
1000  of  plates  for  which  it  has  sent  out  an  inquiry. 
The  3000  tons  for  a  boat  for  the  Huron  Transportation 
Co.,  taken  by  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  has  not  yex 
been  placed.  In  the  structural  field,  the  Niagara,  Lock- 
port  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  has  taken  bids 
for  transmission  towers  requiring  4000  tons  of  struc- 
tural material.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has 
placed  general  contract  for  two  school  buildings  each 
requiring  small  tonnages  of  steel  and  will  place  10 
additional  school  houses  as  soon  as  plans  can  be  pre- 
pared. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  2.91c. :  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes  3.0U'.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3  30c.  : 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.S0c. ;  No.  2S  black  sheets. 
4.1.')C.  to  4.40c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5c.  to 
."1.400. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.70c.  to  3.76c. : 
hoops  and  bands.  3.71c.  ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  ; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c. 

Coke. — We  note  the  sale  of  6000  tons  of  Virginia 
foundry  coke  for  the  first  quarter  to  a  sanitary  interest 
at  $8.  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  moving  in  small 
lots  at  §8  to  $8.50  for  standard  makes. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  dull  and  inclined 
to  weakness.  Heavy  melting  steel  has  declined  25c  to 
50c  a  ton  and  a  greater  decline  is  noted  on  a  few  other 
grades.  Small  purchases  of  heavy  melting  steel  were 
made  during  the  week  by  Valley  district  mills  at  S21 
and  dealers  are  offering  $20  to  $20.50  for  this  grade 
for  Youngstown  delivery.  Local  mills  are  out  of  the 
market.  The  trade  e.xpects  little  activity  in  the  market 
until  January.  Railroad  lists  pending  or  on  which  bids 
were  received  during  the  week  include  scrap  offerings 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  Erie  and  Big 
Four. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.25  to  $18.50 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 19.75  to  20.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

Iron    rails     IS. 00  to  IS. 50 

Iron    car    axles 25.00  to  26.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast   borings    15.75  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.50  to  14.75 

Afixed  borings  and  short  turnings  15.50  to  16.00 

Compressed   steel    16.50  to  16.75 

Railroad  wrought    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.00 

Light   bundled   sheet  stampings..  13.00  to  13.50 

Steel    axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    cast 20.50  to  21,00 

No.  1  busheling 12,50  to  13.50 

Drop   forge   flashings   over   10    in.  12.75  to  13.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.  12.50  to  13.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to  IS, 00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.00  to  13.75 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Dee.  5. — Lettings  on  tonnages  for  Decem- 
ber delivery  have  developed  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
smaller  number  of  dealers  bidding  for  this  tonnage. 
The  following  prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis  f.o.b.  cars 
producer's  yards,  excepting  stove  plate,  automobile  and 
No.  1  machinery  cast,  which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton 
basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $14.50  to  $15.50 

Shoveling  steel    15.00  to    16.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.00  to    21.00 

Cast    borings    12.00  to^,  13.50 

Automobile   cast  scrap 21.00  to    23.00 

Stove  plate   16.50  to''lS.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   14.50  to    15,50 

Turnings   11,50  to    12,50 


An  examination  for  an  electrical  engineer  for  the' 
dredge  construction  service,  War  Department,  carrying 
a  $4,000  to  $6,000  salary,  is  announced  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  to  which 
application  should  be  made  asking  for  form  2118,  stating 
title  of  the  examination  desired. 


The  timber  lands  of  the  Buckeye  Furnace  Co.,  at 
Wellston,  Ohio,  have  been  purchased  by  the  George  D. 
Baker  Co.,  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio.  These  lands 
formerly  supplied  the  wood  for  the  charcoal  pits  of  the 
Buckeye  furnace. 


Pliiladclpliia 

More  Pij:  Iron  Inqiiir>^  for  First  Quarter-Steel 
Demand  Also  Improves 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  5. — Signs  that  buyers  now  rec- 
ognize that  pig  iron  prices  have  about  reached  bottom 
are  at  hand  in  belated  inquiries  for  fairly  large  ton- 
nages from  several  important  melters  in  the  East,  and 
the  Eastern  pig  iron  trade  is  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  a  good  buying  movement  for  first  quarter.  A  half 
dozen  or  more  inquiries  on  which  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnaces  have  quoted  total  upward  of  20,000  tons  of 
iron,  which  is  more  than  has  been  in  the  market  at  any 
one  time  since  the  critical  period  of  the  coal  strike.  An 
increasing  demand  for  steel  products,  especially  plates, 
which  have  been  exceedingly  dull,  is  also  a  develop- 
ment of  early  December,  and  is  somewhat  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  usually  a  very  inactive 
month  in  steel  buying.  A  small  volume  of  contracting 
has  been  done  in  steel  products  for  first  quarter,  prin- 
cipally bars,  shapes,  tin  plate,  sheets  and  pipe,  but 
there  is  apparently  a  reviving  interest  among  buyers 
not  usually  in  evidence  at  the  tag  end  of  a  year. 

Ore. — Last  week's  receipts  of  ore  included  7692  tons 
of  iron  ore  from  Sweden  and  2500  tons  of  chrome  ore 
from   South  Africa. 

Ferroalloys. — An  increasing  demand  for  ferroman- 
ganese  has  developed  within  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
Lavino  Furnace  Co.  is  getting  its  Marietta  furnace  in 
readiness  for  operation,  but  has  no  definite  plans  as  to 
when  it  will  be  blown  in.  Domestic  alloy  is  quoted  at 
$100,  furnace,  and  the  imported  at  $100,  Atlantic  sea- 
board, duty  paid. 

Pig  Iron. — Not  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for  pig  iron 
has  developed  in  the  immediate  Philadelphia  territory, 
but  melters  in  New  England  and  in  the  New  York 
district  have  come  into  the  market  for  fairly  large  ton- 
nages in  the  past  week  or  10  days  and  some  buying 
has  been  done.  Recent  inquiries  include  3000  tons  from 
the  Richardson-Boynton  Co.,  (placed)  2000  tons  from 
the  Burnham  Boiler  Corporation,  2000  tons  from  the 
Essex  Foundry  Co..  2500  tons  from  the  Central  Foun- 
dry Co.,  with  older  inquiries  of  1000  tons  from  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1000  tons  from 
the  Saco-Lowell  Shops  and  several  thousand  tons  from 
the  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  still  pending,  while  the  Draper 
Corporation,  which  was  in  the  market  for  8000  tons, 
has  closed  for  550  tons  of  foundry  iron.  While  a  good 
deal  of  the  business  which  emanates  from  territory 
reached  by  Buffalo  furnaces  may  go  to  that  district 
because  of  the  lower  prices  on  Buffalo  iron,  this  is  re- 
garded favorably  by  Eastern  Pennsylvania  fui-nace  op- 
erators because  it  will  tend  to  lessen  Buffalo  competi- 
tion. A  report  that  the  American  Radiator  Co.  is  about 
to  close  for  20,000  tons  of  Buffalo  iron  was  regarded 
as  a  good  omen  for  the  recovery  of  pig  iron  buying 
throughout  the  East.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron 
'Pipe  and  Foundry  Co.  has  been  a  fairly  large  buyer 
in  the  East.  It  was  awarded  20,000  tons  of  water  pipe 
for  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  presumably  is  covering  on  the 
iron  required  for  this  work.  Prices  on  foundry  iron 
quoted  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  have  gone  no 
lower  within  the  week,  but  $27,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain 
and  $28  for  No.  2X  are  more  openly  named  on  inquiries. 
One  or  two  furnaces  are  attempting  to  get  50c.  a  ton 
higher,  but  with  little  success  so  far.  Foreign  iron  of 
a  grade  equivalent  to  No.  2X  is  quoted  at  $27,  Phila- 
delphia docks,  duty  paid.  Last  week's  receipts  of 
European  iron  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  were  20,943 
tons,  of  which  13,857  tons  came  from  England,  1900 
tons  from  France,  4436  tons  from  Belgium  and  750 
tons  from  Scotland.  This  is  the  largest  movement  in 
any  one  week  this  year.  Another  record  was  broken 
when  one  ship  brought  8500  t,ons,  the  largest  single 
cargo  which  has  been  received,  it  is  stated,  at  any 
Atlantic  port.  Basic  pig  iron  was  sold  at  $26.50,  fur- 
nace, in  a  transaction  involving  1500  tons.  An  Eastern 
steel  company  is  negotiating  for  2500  tons,  which  prob- 
ably will  be  bought  this  week.  Copper  free  low  phos- 
phorus iron  is  now  being  offered  at  $35,  Standish  fur- 
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nace.  Imported  iron  of  this  grade  is  being  offered  at 
about  $30,  Philadelphia,  duty  paid.  The  Emporium 
furnace  in  western  Pennsylvania  has  gone  in  blast. 
The  furnace  of  the  Delaware  River  Steel  Co.  at  Chester 
will  probably  become  active  about  Jan.  1. 

The  following  quotations  are  with  the  exception 
of    those   on    low    phosphorus   iron,    for    delivery   at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25    sil 128.14  to  $28.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  29.14  to    29.64 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 30.14  to    30.64 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 33.17  to    34.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..   34.17  to    35.17 

Basic  delivered   eastern  Pa 27.50  to    28.00 

Gray  forge   28.14  to    28.64 

Malleable  30.64  to    31.64 

Standard    low   phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace;      35.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    32.00  to    35.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Eastern  mills  quote  $38  to 
$40,  Pittsburgh,  on  open-hearth  rerolling  billets  and 
$42.50  to  $45,  Pittsburgh,  on  forging  quality.  Little 
business  is  being  done. 

Plates. — A  quickening  in  the  demand  for  plates  has 
been  a  development  of  the  past  week,  although  it  has 
been  necessary  for  mills  to  go  to  1.95c.,  Kttsburgh,  in 
most  instances  to  close  desirable  orders.  This  is  to-day's 
market  on  large  lots,  but  2c.  is  being  obtained  on  small 
lots.  There  are  reports  also  of  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  but 
whether  a  price  as  low  as  this  is  being  made  by  any 
interest  other  than  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  not  fully  de- 
termined. Recent  purchases  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroads  were  probably  made 
at  not  more  than  1.95c.  A  shipbuilder  in  the  market 
for  700  tons  has  stated  that  it  will  buy  at  1.85c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  business 
has  been  closed  at  this  or  any  other  price.  A  few  small 
contracts  for  first  quarter  have  been  made  at  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Structural  Shapes. — ^The  largest  business  in  struc- 
tural steel  closed  in  this  district  in  a  long  time  is  the 
order  for  about  10,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  the 
towers  of  the  Delaware  River  Bridge,  awarded  to  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation.  It  is  expected 
that  requests  for  bids  on  a  part  of  the  superstructure, 
requiring  about  30,000  tons,  will  be  out  soon.  Plain 
material  holds  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  though  there  are 
reports  of  concessions  of  $1  a  ton  these  are  not  definitely 
established. 

Bars. — A  good  demand  for  steel  bars  has  come  up 
within  the  past  week,  largely  for  early  delivery,  but 
some  first  quarter  contracts  have  been  made  at  2c., 
Pittsburgh.  Prices  hold  firm,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  some  cutting  on  concrete  reinforcing  bafs,  and 
this,  it  is  said,  has  not  been  done  by  the  mills.  Bar  iron 
is  quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  concessions  are  occa- 
sionally offered  on  fairly  large  lots,  a  carload  or  more. 
Bolt,  nut  and  rivet  makers  are  making  contracts  for 
first  quarter  on  the  basis  of  the  discounts  given  on 
fourth  quarter  contracts. 

Sheets. — Blue  annealed  sheets  are  obtainable  at 
2.50c.  to  2.60c.,  Pittsburgh;  black  sheets  at  3.25c.  to 
3.35c.  and  galvanized  at  4.25c.  to  4.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  concessions  on  black  and  gal- 
vanized have  been  offered  mainly  by  one  Ohio  mill 
which  recently  started  operations. 

Warehouse  Business. — Demand  for  steel  out  of  stock 
has  dropped  off  slightly.  Concessions  in. prices  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  given  by  some  jobbers.  We  quote 
for  local  delivery  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.025c. ;  Iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3.025c.  :  round  edge  iron.  3.20c. : 
round  edge  steel,  Iron  finish,  1  >/,  x  %  In  3  20c  • 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4c.;  tank  steel  plates 
i^i'in- •"  k"?  l^^av'"'  ,3.1250.;  tank  steel  plates,  A-in. 
5«?^'k^'"?  njinea'cd  steel  sheet.s.  No.  10  gage 
siieeu  nS  •>s'"'LT«  '?'',-.28  Sage.  4.60c.:  galvanized 
sneets.  No.  28  gage,  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formod  steel  bars,  3  15c.;  structural  shapes.  S.12BC.  • 
diamond  pattern  plates,  Vl-in.,  4.S0c.  ;  A-ln  5c  ^ 
spring  steel,  4.25c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel  3  85c" ' 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.3B'c.-' steel 
hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter.  4.25c.  seel  bands 
JiSi  I?  ^f^l,?S  ^-l"?-  '"^'""Ive,  3.825C.  rails?  3.025c.  i 
tool  steel,  8.50c. ;  Norway  Iron,  G.BOc.  •'■'"■•><.. , 

Coke. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  a  spread  in  coke 
prices.  Blast  furnace  coke  of  standard  quality  is 
obtainable  from  $6.50  to  $7,  Connellsville,  and  foundrv 


coke  at  $7.50  to  $8.50,  depending  upon  quality.    Heating 
coke  is  offered  at  $6  to  $6.50,  Connellsville. 

Old  Material. — Prices  on  all  grades  of  scrap  seem  to 
have  reached  a  point  of  resistance,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks  there  are  no  declines.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  most  of  the  scrap  dealers  are  indif- 
ferent about  selling  at  current  levels.  Machine  shop 
turnings  for  steel  works  or  rolling  mills  are  about  50c. 
a  ton  higher. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  thla 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Scrap  rails   16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 19.50  to  20.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy   0.04  and 

under    22.00  to  23.00 

Cast   iron   car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  forge  fire 15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1   busheling 14.50  to  15.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast   furnace    use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works   use)     15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)      15.00  to  15.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling  mills) 15.00  to  16.00 

Cast       borings       (for       chemical 

plants)    20.00  to  22,00 

No.    1   cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)    19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    grate   bars 16.50  to  17.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad  malleable 15.50  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    (new   specifications)  14.00  to  14.50 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 

Steel  axles 22.00 


CANADIAN  MARKET 


Little  Interest  in   Pig  Iron — Prices  Recently  Re- 
duced— Fuel  Situation  Improves 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  5. — The  Canadian  pig  iron 
market  shows  a  lack  of  interest.  With  only  one  month 
left  of  the  present  year,  no  orders  have  been  closed 
for  iron  for  first  quarter  delivery,  and  even  inquiries 
for  this  period  are  absent  from  the  market.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  number  of  melters  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec are  carrying  heavy  stocks  of  English  and  Scotch 
iron  which  was  taken  in  at  prices  much  lower  than 
those  quoted  by  Canadian  blast  furnace  operators.  It 
is  reported  that  shipments  of  British  iron  into  Ontario 
and  Quebec  have  ceased  with  the  closing  of  navigation 
up  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  are,  however,  large  ton- 
nages of  British  iron  piled  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal 
from  v.'hich  Quebec  melters  will  be  supplied  during  the 
winter  months.  Ontario  melters  are  entering  the  market 
from  time  to  time  for  foundry  and  malleable  iron,  but 
their  orders  are  small  and  seldom  exceed  one  to  two 
car  lots. 

While  the  fuel  situation  throughout  Ontario  is  much 
better  than  it  was  four  or  five  months  ago,  there  is  still 
considerable  room  for  improvement  and  at  the  present 
time  furnaces,  mills  and  foundries  are  meeting  with 
some  difficulty  in  securing  supplies.  The  present  reason 
for  this,  however,  has  more  to  do  with  the  shortage  of 
cars  for  transportation  purposes  than  from  an  actual 
shortage  of  fuel  at  the  mines.  At  the  present  time  the 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont., 
has  one  furnace  blowing  on  foundry  iron;  the  Steel  Co. 
of  Canada,  Hamilton,  is  operating  one  furnace  on  basic 
and  proposes  to  blow  in  a  second  on  foundry  during 
the  next  week  or  two.  The  Dominion  Steel  Corporation, 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  has  two  furnaces  blowing,  one  on  basic 
and  one  on  foundry,  and  is  making  preparations  to 
blow  in  a  third  in  the  immediate  future. 

During  the  past  couple  of  weeks  Canadian  furnaces 
have  announced  a  reduction  of  $2.50  per  ton  in  pig 
iron  prices  and  those  now  in  effect  are  as  follows: 
No.  1  (2.25  to  2.75  silicon)  and  malleable,  $33.80; 
No.  2  (1.75  to  2.25  silicon),  $32.80,  Toronto.  No.  1  and 
malleable,  $36.15;  No.  2,  $35.15,  Montreal.  British  iron 
prices  are  Summerlee  and  Carron,  $33  to  $35  per  ton 
dock,  Montreal. 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St  New  St. 

Nov.  Lake  lytic'  York     York  Louis  York  Louis 

29 14.12^6  13.62%  35.87%    7.30  6.95  7.40  7.05 

Dec. 

1 14.00  13.62%  36.12%    7.30  6.95  7.45  7.10 

2 14.00  13.62%    7.30  6.95  7.45  7.10 

4 14.00  13.62%  36.00        7.30  6.95  7.45  7.10 

5 14.121-i  13.75  36.25        7.30  6.95  7.45  7.10 

•Refinery   quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  5. 

Owing  to  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  and  the  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  year  when  inventories  are  taken,  the 
markets  are  naturally  quiet.  Prices  are  firm  in  all  of 
them,  but  the  buying  of  copper,  tin  and  zinc  have  been 
moderate.  The  lead  market  continues  the  most  active 
of  all. 

Copper. — The  principal  news  feature  of  the  week  is 
the  statement  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Chile  Copper  Co. 
by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  While  no  official 
announcement  has  been  made  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  deal  has  gone  through.  Such  a  consummation 
would  make  the  Anaconda  company  the  largest  factor 
in  the  copper  industry,  owning  as  it  does  the  American 
Brass  Co.,  and  it  would  also  remove  from  the  market 
a  large  part  of  the  low  cost  competitive  metal  refined  in 
South  America.  Whether  due  to  this  probable  consoli- 
dation or  not,  prices  have  stiffened  until  practically  no 
electrolytic  copper  is  available  at  less  than  14c.,  de- 
livered, or  13.75c.,  refinery,  at  which  levels  practically 
all  of  the  moderate  demand  not  prevalent  is  being  satis- 
fied. Lake  copper  is  quoted  at  14c.  to  14.12%c.,  de- 
livered. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  copper 
for  the  month  of  November,  based  on  daily  quotations 
in  The  Iron  Age,  was  14.10c.  The  average  price  of 
electrolytic  copper  was  13.61%c.,  refinery,  or  13.86%c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — The  market  has  been  dull  and  quiet  practi- 
cally the  entire  week,  with  consumers  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent and  dealers  not  active.  On  Wednesday,  Nov.  29, 
there  was  a  slight  pressure  to  sell  and  about  100  tons 
changed  hands  at  around  35.75c.  to  36c.  On  Friday  100 
tons  of  future  delivery  was  sold  on  the  New  York  Metal 
Exchange  at  about  36c.  During  the  week  the  premium 
on  Straits  tin  disappeared.  Spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted 
to-day  at  36.25c.,  New  York,  with  the  London  market 
about  £2  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago  at  £176  for 
spot  standard,  £177  for  future  standard  and  £177  15s.  for 
spot  Straits.  November  deliveries  into  consumption 
were  4812  tons  and  statistics  for  the  month  show  that 
the  visible  supply  of  tin  was  increased  by  2384  tons. 
So  large  an  increase  was  not  expected  and  a  declining 
market  has  been  the  result.  Imports  for  the  first  11 
months  of  this  year  have  been  53,593  tons,  as  compared 
with  20,668  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1921. 

Lead. — Conditions  are  unchanged  and  the  market  is 
quiet  and  very  firm.  The  leading  interest  continues  to 
quote  6.90c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.10c.,  New  York,  but  inde- 
pendents are  quoting  6.95c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.30c.,  New 
York.    Consumption  continues  very  heavy. 

Zinc. — Because  of  moderate  advances  in  the  London 
market,  due  to  speculation  or  other  causes,  the  market 
here  has  experienced  a  partial  advance  during  the  week 
so  that  prime  Western  zinc  is  now  quoted  at  7.10c.,  St. 
Louis,  or  7.35c.,  New  York,  for  early  delivery.  Domestic 
demand  is  seasonably  light  and  sales  to  foreign  markets, 
after  a  period  of  inactivity,  have  again  been  made  in 
light  volume.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  last  few  weeks 
about  12,000  to  15,000  tons  has  been  sold. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  6.40c.  to  6.50c.,  New  York, 
duty  paid. 


Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  la 
unchanged,  as  imported  from  foreign  producers,  at  21c. 
to  22c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  New  York,  in  wholesale  lots 
for  early  delivery. 

Old  Metals. — Trading  is  fairly  active  though  values 
are  not  so  firm.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.375 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Hea\'y   machine  composition 10.25 

Brass,   heavy    8.25 

Brass,   light    6.50 

No.  1  red  bra.ss  or  composition  turnings.  .  9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy   6.25 

Lead,  tea 5.00 

Zinc    5.00 

Chicago 

Dec.  5. — All  of  the  metals  are  very  dull,  but  zinc 
has  advanced  slightly.  Stocks  of  zinc  are  said  to  be 
low,  but  consumptive  buying  has  been  too  light  to  de- 
velop an  actual  shortage.  Speculative  influences  ap- 
pear to  account  for  the  present  price  of  the  metal.  We 
quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.37V4c.;  tin,  37.50c. 
to  38c.;  lead,  7.10c.;  spelter,  7.15c.;  antimony,  8.50c., 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper 
wire  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.;  copper 
bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass,  9c.;  yellow  brass,  7c.;  lead 
pipe,  5.25c.;  zinc,  4.62%c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  23c.;  tin 
foil,  26c.;  block  tin,  30c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than 
carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Dec.  5. — Lead  and  zinc  are  strong.  We  quote  lead 
at  6.97V2C.  to  7c.,  carlots,  and  zinc  at  7.10c.  to  7.15c. 
On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy 
red  brass  and  light  copper,  7.50c.;  zinc,  2c.;  lead,  3c.; 
pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  aluminum,  9c. 


Ottawa,  111.  Mill  to  Resume  on  Forging  Bars 

The  Alliance  Steel  Co.,  20  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  seller  of  bars,  sheets,  plates,  shapes,  etc.,  has 
leased  the  mill  of  the  Central  Steel  Co.,  Ottawa,  111.,  a 
plant  which  has  been  idle  for  about  nine  years.  The 
mill  has  been  changed  over  from  8  in.  to  9  in.,  and  will 
be  motor  driven.  Operations  will  be  started  late  this 
month  and  production  is  expected  to  total  about  1200 
tons  per  month.  The  company  will  specialize  in  forging 
bars  and  alloy  steel  for  the  drop  forge  and  automobile 
trade.  A  new  continuous  heating  furnace  has  been 
installed,  but  two  old  sand  bottom  oil-fired  furnaces  will 
be  retained  for  heating  alloy  steel.  Later  it  is  planned 
to  roll  bar  size  shapes.  F.  A.  Jones  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company. 


The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Compressed  Gas 
Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  on  Jan.  15.  The  members  of  the 
association  are  manufacturers  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
acetylene,  carbonic  gas,  ammonia,  chlorine,  sulphur 
dioxide,  blaugas,  carbo-hydrogen,  etc.  Manufacturers 
of  supplies  and  equipment  are  associate  members  of  the 
association.  A.  R.  Brunker,  Liquid  Carbonic  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, is  president  and  John  H.  Hayes,  120  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  is  secretary. 


Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  established  a  new  monthly  record 
in  November  in  shipping  finished  steel  products,  and 
that  earnings  exceeded  those  of  October.  Final  com- 
pilation is  expected  to  show  shipments  of  32,000  tons 
of  finished  steel  last  month. 


The  Bonney-Floyd  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  a  3-ton  Moore  rapid  'Lectromet 
furnace  for  its  steel  foundry. 
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British   Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Pig   Iron   Is   Easier  —   Continental   Markets   Are 

Erratic  on  Fliictuatin;;  Exchange — Germany 

and  America  Sell  Kails  to  South  Manchuria 
(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Dec.  5. 

Railroad  rates  on  fuel,  pig  iron,  ore  and  steel  have 
been  reduced.  The  market  is  quiet  generally,  with  an 
easier  tendency.  Hematite  is  firm  on  sustained  de- 
mand; prompt  supplies  are  scarce  and  makers  are 
quoting  from  January  onward. 

Foreign  ore  is  weak.  Bilbao-Rubio  is  quoted  at 
21%s.  to  22>/4s.  ($4.94  to  $5.05),  ex-ship  Tees. 

Coke  is  weak  on  diminishing  export  demand  and 
increased  production. 

Steel  business  undoubtedly  is  improving.  More 
works  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  re-opening  and 
there  is  increased  ship  building  under  way.  One  group 
of  steel  makers  has  booked  40,000  tons  of  ship  plates. 
Japan  has  bought  2000  tons  of  ship  plates.  The  Indian 
railroads  are  buying  wagons  (cars),  tires  and  wheels. 
The  home  railroads  have  formed  extensive  plans  for 
electrification,  etc.,  to  relieve  unemployment,  the  work 
to  be  commenced  immediately. 

Continental  markets  are  erratic,  owing  to  the  ex- 
change fluctuations  and  an  acute  shortage  of  fuel. 
German  competition  is  prominent  again,  the  South 
Manchurian  Railroad  having  bought  5000  tons  of  rails 
in  Germany;  the  railroad  has  also  bought  5000  tons  in 
the  United  States. 

India  is  buying  German  merchant  bars  and  sheets. 
Two-inch  billets  have  been  done  at  £5  12%s.  ($25.54) 
f.o.b.,  January  and  February  shipment. 

Tin  plate  is  steady  and  there  is  a  fair  business  for 
both  home  and  export  for  early  shipment.  Tin  plate 
has  been  sold  freely  at  19Vbs.  ($4.43)  basis  f.o.b.  South 
America  is  inquiring  for  50,000  boxes.  China  is  buy- 
ing wasters.  A  small  line  of  oil  plates  has  been  done 
on  the  minimum  basis  price. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firmer  on  account  of  dearer 
spelter.  There  is  good  inquiry  and  moderate  business. 
Thin  gages  have  been  advanced  10s. 

Black  sheets  are  steady.  There  is  good  Japanese 
demand,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  placing  orders 
owing  to  the  works'  quoting  for  February,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Belgium  is  competing  on  the  thicker 
gages. 


We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.54  per  £1,  as  follows: 


Durham  coke,   rlelivered  £1  8s. 
Cleveland  No.  1  foundry 
Cleveland  No.  3  foundry 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry     4  7 ', 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge .  .      4  2 ', 

Cleveland   basic 4  0 

East  Coast  mixed 4  13 

Ferron\anganese    .......    15  0 


12 


Ferromanganese 

Rails,  60  lb.  and  up.  ...  7  5 

Billets     7  0 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    7  0 

Tin  plates,  base  box ...  .  0  IS'/. 

Ship  plates    8  10 

Boiler  plates 11  0 

Tees    9  0 

Channels    8  5 

Beams    8  5 

Round  bars,    %  to  3   in.  9  0 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  17  5 

Black   sheets,    24    gage.  11  15 
Black  sheets.  Japanese 

specifications     15  5 

Steel  hoops   11  0 

Cold  rolled  steel  strip, 

20  B 22  2% 

Cotton  t!es.  Indian  speci- 
fications       15  0 


14    10       to    14   15 


$6.36  to    $6.81 

21.91 

20.88 

19.86 

18.73 

18.16 

21.11  to    21.22 

68.10 

65.83  to    66.97 

32.92  to    36.32 

31.78  to    32.92 
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11.78  to    33.48 
4.43  to      4.48 

C.  per  Lb. 
1.72  to      1.82 
2.23  to      2.33 
1.82  to 
1.67  to 
1.67  to 
1.82  to 
3.50  to 
2.38 


4.4S 
3.04 


1.93 
1.77 
1.77 
1.93 


•Export  price. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 


No.  3  foundry  pig  iron  : 

Beltfium,  Jan.,  Feb... 

H 

igs. 

$20.43 

Luxemburg,  Jan.. 

Feb           

4 
4 

10 
10 

20.43 
20.43 

I-Yance,    Jan.,    Feb.  .  . 

Billets: 

France.    Jan 

5 

0 

'to 

£5 

15s. 

22.70  to:;26.11 

Luxembui  g.     Jan 

5 

0 

to 

5 

Ih 

22.70  to 

26.11 

Lorraine,   Jan 

5 

0 

to 

5 

Id 

22.70  to 

26.11 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

II 

1 4  V. 

3.29 

ft 

20  y. 

4.65 

Wire  rods,  5  mm.   (0.2  in 

.)  : 

Belgium    

7 

5 

to 

10 

IV. 

32.92  to 

47.10 

Angles  : 

C 

.per  Lb. 

7 

Vt-i 

1.49 

Tees  : 

s 

5 

1.67 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium.    Jan.,     Feb.. 

6 

15 

1.37 

Luxemb'g.  Jan.,   Feb. 

K 

15 

1.37 

France,     Jan.,    Feb... 

7 

0 

to 

Y 

2V. 

1.42  to 

1.44 

Germany,    Feb.,    Mar. 

6 

5 

to 

6 

10 

1.27  to 

1.32 

Joists    (beams)     : 

France,  not  quoted. 

Belgium.   Mar.,   Apr.  . 

5 

10 

to 

.-> 

17  V. 

1.11  to 

1.19 

Luxemb'g,  Jan.,  Feb. . 

;> 

17Vi 

to 

6 

2V. 

1.19  to 

1.24 

Channels  : 

7 

10 

■to 

7 

1  2  V. 

1.52  to 

1.55 

■("j-in.    plates: 

Germany,     Jan 

i; 

5 

1.27 

Belgium,     Jan 

6 

7  I.'. 

to 

6 

10 

1.29  to 

1.32 

Luxemburg.     Jan 

6 

5 

1.27 

France,  not  quoted. 

No.  S  gage  wire  : 

Belgium    

14 

10% 

2.95 

STANDARDIZED    TERMINOLOGY 

Management  Committee  Seeks  Definitions  of 
Business  Terms 

Serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  its  work  were 
reported  by  the  joint  committee  on  standardization  of 
terminology  in  industry,  at  the  Dec.  5  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  the  Engi- 
neering Societies  Building,  New  York.  Lack  of  co- 
operation from  the  "member"  societies  was  given  as 
the  chief  hindrance,  while  funds  are  needed  to  prose- 
cute the  work.  The  classification  being  developed  is 
based  on  the  Dewey  decimal  system. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  committee's  preliminary 
report  it  was  brought  out  that,  owing  to  the  different 
conceptions  by  different  men  of  the  meanings  of  words, 
one  of  the  first  things  here  needed  was  a  set  of  defini- 
tions. Some  minds  associate  wages  with  finance,  others 
with  personnel,  with  ideas  of  management,  with  the 
work  of  the  treasurer,  or  of  the  accountant.  Some 
regard  wages  as  a  matter  of  incentive.  Each  of  these 
diverse  ideas  leads  to  an  attempt  to  classify  wages 
according  to  the  conception  involved.  Obviously,  the 
true  classification  can  put  wages  in  one  place  only. 

Frank   B.   Gillireth  defimvl   th<>  primary  purpose  of 


a  cla.ssification  as  one  "to  bring  automatically  to  one's 
attention  information  he  did  not  know  existed."  He 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  getting  together  the  bulk 
of  the  data  and  material  to  be  classified,  before  any 
attempt  at  classification  is  made,  because  the  purpose 
is  "to  bring  related  data  together."  As  an  aid  in  this 
direction,  he  deprecated  the  tendency  of  business  pub- 
lications to  publish  unrelated  articles  and  data  on  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  same  sheet,  and  advocated  run- 
ning the  advertisements  on  the  backs  of  pages  con- 
taining editorial  matter,  in  order  to  make  it  easy  to 
file  the  data  so  published. 


Bethlehem  and  Midvale  Officials  Inspect  Mills 

E.  G.  Grace,  president  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and 
A.  C.  Dinkey,  president  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co., 
accompanied  by  about  30  of  the  Bethlehem  and  15  of 
the  Midvale  executive,  sales  and  operating  officials,  left 
Monday  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Midvale-Cambria 
properties,  which  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  will  shortly 
take  over  and  operate.  The  party  visited  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday  and  inspected  the  mills,  blast  furnaces, 
coke  ovens,  etc.,  there  and  on  Wednesday  went  through 
the  mills  at  Coatesville,  Pa. 
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Prices  Fiiiislied   Iron   and  Slcrl,  f.o.h.  Pittsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  hasp,  poi-  111 1.95c.  to  2c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,   channels,   etc 2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Bands,  base,   per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Strips,   base,   per   lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $2.7{ 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to  3.35 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.95 

Galvanized    barbed,   base,    per   100    lb 3.35 

Galvanized    staples,    base,    per   keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 70^  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   ( to  retailers ) 6S  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .  .60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6   in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads    50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and  larger  sizes 50  per  cent  oft  list 

Lag  bolts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads.  . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %   x  4  in. : 

Smaller    and    shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  ..  $3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot   pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  oft  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq..  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished   hex.   nuts: 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S.  ..  .75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 70,  10  and  2V>  percent  oft  list 

Small    sizes.    S.    A.    E SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.    A.    E.,    %    in.    and   larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    in    packages 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80.5  and  2  lA  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws.  ...  75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 75  per  cent  oft  list 

Upset  cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Upset   set   screws 80  per  cent  oft  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10 

Small    rivets    65  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb 

Spikes,    %    in.    and  smaller,   base,   per   100   lb.  .  .  . 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,   base,   per  100  lb $3.75  to 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 


$2.75 
3.50 
3.50 
4.50 
2.35 
2.75 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt    Weld 


Inches  Blat 

i    49 

1    to    % 55 


Galv. 
23% 

29% 
46% 
52% 
54% 


Inches 
to   %. 


Iron 

Black 
..+    7 


% 

%    3^ 

1   to   1% 34 


2%    to   6 63 

7   to   8 60 

9   to   12 59 


Lap  Weld 

47%    I    2    

51%  2%  to  6. 
47%  7  to  12.. 
46%    I 


Butt    Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


U    to    % 51 

%    57 

%    62 

1  to   1% 64 

2  to  3 65 


28% 
34% 

46% 
51% 
53% 
54% 


'/4    to    % +15 

%    25 


+  48 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
..      57  46% 


4%    to  6 60 

7   to  8 56 

9    to  12 50 


50% 
49% 
4  3  V. 

37% 


2%    to   4 3 

4  %    to  6 3 

7   to  8 2 

9   to  12 2 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 


1%     in. 


Lap     Welded    RIcel 


21% 


IV2 


Charcoal  Iron 


■+   1 


to  214   in 36  l%tol%in.. 

2%   to  3  in 4  7  2  to  2  M;  in 13 

314   to  13  in 52  2%   to  3  in 18 

I    3%    to   4%    in 20 

To  large  buyers  of  steel   tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5   per  cent   is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  TiCbes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow: 

2%   and  2%   in 


and 


...      42 

I    3%    to    4    in 47 

I    4%   in.  and  5  in 39 


Hot  Rolled 

3  in 44         I    3  %   to  4  in 49 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermsdiate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  ne.xt  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30.    base 85  per  cent  oft  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base S3  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.   12  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.   11   gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

2H-in.  O.D.   12  gage.... 16 
214-in.  O.D.  11  gage 17 


Cents  per  Ft. 
214-in.  O.D.  10  gage.... 19 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 34 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  200-!b. ) 
8-lb.  coating   $9.30    1    25-lb.   coating  I.    C. 


8-lb.  coating  I. 
15-lb.  coating  I. 
20-lb.   coating  I. 


9.60  I  30-lb.  coating  I.  C.  . 
11.80  I  35-lb.  coating  I.  C.  . 
13.00    I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C.  . 


.$14.25 
.  15.25 
.  16.25 
.    17.25 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50c. 

Box    Annealed,    One    Pass    Cold    Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.35c. 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb., 

4.70c.  to  5.00c. 
Galvanized 

No.    28    (base),   per   lb 4.35c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  2S    (base),  per  lb 3.35c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  sage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburg-h  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named,  per 
100  lb.,  are  as  follows 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.315 

Baltimore,   export    ....  0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,    export 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit     0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City   0.735 

Kansas  Citv    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul     0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver     1.2fc5 

(pipe)      1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis 0.385 

Jacksonville,  all  rail.  . .  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  itern 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  insot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c.:  wire -fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.:  pipe,  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c.: 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload   lots,   minimum   40.000   lb. 
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RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Purchases  of  4200  Cars  and  131  Locomotives  and 

Fresh  Car  lutpiirics  Totalling  Over  10,000 

The  Chicaeo.  IDlwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  placed  1000 
gondola  cars  each  with  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  and  the  Pullman  Co.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  5500 
cars  ordered  by  the  road  last  week,  making  a  total  of 
7500  to  be  built.  This  company  has  also  placed  25  Mikado 
type  locomotives  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in 
addition  to  the  50   recently  ordered   from  the  same  builder. 

The  Northern  Pacific  ha.s  placed  1000  box  cars  with  the 
General  American  Car  Co.  in  addition  to  the  2000  ordered 
last  week. 

The  1000  box  cars  placed  by  the  Pere  Marquette  with  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  as  announced  last  week, 
have  been  transferred  for  construction  to  the  shops  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  of  which  the  Western  company  is  a 
subsidiary. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  ordered  500  steel  under- 
frame  box  cars  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co.  and  200 
ballast  cars  and  500  automobile  cars  from  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  1000  gondola  cars,  800 
box  cars  and  200  automobile  cars. 

The  Great  Northern  is  considering  the  purchase  of  1000 
ore  cars  of  75  tons  capacity. 

The  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation  is  in  the  market  for  100 
hopper  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  3700  box,  650  flat. 
550  stock  and  100  caboose  cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  placed  20  Pacific  type,  25  Mikado 
type  and  four  Mallet  type  locomotives  with  the  American 
Liocomotive  Co. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  awarded  5 
Pacific  type  locomotives  to  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The    Canadian    National    Railways    are    inquiring    tor    56 


locomotives.  95  passenger  service  cars  and  50  express  refrig- 
erator cars  and  50  caboose  cars  and   1250  stock  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  contemplates  entering  the  market  for 
additional  freight  cars  after  the  first   of  the  year. 

Sales  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  Lehigh-Portland  Cement  Co.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  1 
four-wheel  switching  type  (79.000  lb.)  ;  Inspectoria  Federal 
Das  Estradas,  for  the  E.  F.  Central  Do  Piauhy,  Brazil,  1 
six-wheel  switching  type  (70,000  lb.)  and  one  consolidation 
type  (90,000  lb.)  ;  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
Railroad  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1  eight-wheel  switching  type 
(230,000  lb.)  and  1  ^ix-wheel  switching  type  (172,000  lb.); 
Riverside-Portland  Cement  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  1  six-wheel 
switching  type  (128,000  lb.)  ;  CJeorgia  Northern  Railway  Co., 
Moultrie,  Ga.,  1  ten-wheel  locomotive  (143,000  lb.;  Essex 
Terminal  Railway  Co.,  Walkersville,  Ont..  1  six-wheel  switch- 
ing type  (145,000  lb.)  ;  Detroit  Terminal  Railroad  Co.,  De- 
troit. Mich,  2  eight-wheel  switching  type  (240.000  lb.)  ; 
Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  1  four-wheel 
switching  type  (99.000  lb.)  ;  Union  Oil  Co.,  Oleum,  Cal.,  a 
switching  engine. 

Miimeapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  Co.  has 
ordered  5  Pacific  type  (269,000  lb.)  locomotives  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  ordered  10  eight- 
wheel  switching  type  (240,000  lb.)  locomotives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co. 

The  Union  Pacific  System  has  bought  a  12-in.  rotary  snow 
plow  of  the  American   Ixicomotive  Co. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  System 
has  closed  with  the  American  Ix>comotive  Co.  for  10  mountain 
tyi)e  (377.000  lb.),  10  Mallet  type  (531.000  lb.)  and  5  Mallet 
type    (230,000  lb.)   locomotives. 

The  Maine  Central  has  ordered  8  locomotives  of  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Co. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  Norwood,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
market  for  10  used  vestibuled  passenger  coaches,  besides 
two  baggage  cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  issued  inquiries  for  40  locomotives. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  in  the  market   for  40  locomotives. 


FABRICATED   STEEL  BUSINESS 

Awards  of  About  20,000  Tons  and  New  Inquiries 
for  22,000  Tons 

Addition  to  Roslyn  Hotel  annex,  Los  Angeles.  1258  tons, 
to  Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

Building  for  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
200  tons,  to  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Santa  Fe  Lines,  addition  to  ice  plant,  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
176  tons,   to  unidentified   fabricator. 

Plates  for  Maliko  siphon,  Wailoa  ditch,  Maui,  Hawaii,  128 
tons,  placed  locally. 

Buildings  for  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Rail- 
road,   Richmond,   Va.,    350    tons,    to   McClintic-Marshall   Co. 

Missouri  Pacific,  turntables,  210  tons,  to  unnamed  fab- 
ricator. 

Department  store  addition  for  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Sheboy- 
gan. Wis..  400  tons,  to  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Car  repair  shop  for  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  Railroad 
at  Marquette,  Mich.,  200  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Fourth  National  Bank  building.  Boston,  2000  tons,  to 
New  England  Structural  Co.,  Boston. 

Sacking  plant  and  grain  storage  building  for  Board  of 
Commissioners,  New  Orleans,  260  tons,  to  St.  Louis  Structural 
Steel  Co. 

Seventh  District  sheds  for  Board  of  Commissioners,  New 
Orleans.  450  tons,  to  St.  Louis  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Horses  and  props.  Dam  32,  Ohio  River,  225  tons,  to  Ameri- 
can  Bridge  Co. 

Jewish  Temple,  Cleveland,  900  tons,  to  the  National  Iron 
&  Wire   Co. 

Henry  Longfellow  School,  Toledo,  100  tons,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Towers  for  Delaware  River  Bridge  connecting  Philadel- 
phia and  Camden.  9500  to  10.000  tons,  largely  plates,  to 
Bethlehem  Steel   Bridge  CorporatiSn. 

Texas  Co..  10  tanks  of  64.000  bbl.  capacity  each,  2200 
tons  of  steel,   to   Phoenix  Iron   Works  Co.,  Meadville,   Pa. 

Store  and  loft  building  for  Revlllon  FrSres.  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  1000  tons,  to 
Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Apartment  building  at  Park  Avenue  and  Eighty-seventh 
Street.    New   York,   900    tons,   to   Paterson   Bridge  Co. 

Coal  bunker  tor  Eiist  Penn  Electric  Co..  Pine  Grove    Pa 
iOO  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel   Bridge  Corporation. 


Power  house  for  State  of  New  York  at  Vischer's  Ferry, 
N.    Y.,   250    tons,    to   Bethlehem    Steel   Bridge   Corporation. 

Apartment  building  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Sixty-ninth 
Street.  New  York.  220  tons,  to  Redden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

National  t=crew  &  Tack  Co.,  crane  runway  and  trestle, 
200   tons. 

Niagara  Falls.  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  transmission  towers,  4000  tons,  bids  taken. 

Chicago  Union  Station  Co.,  Roosevelt  Road  viaduct.  3000 
tons,  bids  in  Dec.  6. 

Chicago  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  about  5000  tons, 
plans   not    completed. 

American  Radiator  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  500  tons,  bids 
taken  Dec.   4. 

LaSalle  Street  sub-station.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Chicago,  300   tons. 

Harsh  &  Chapline  Co.,  shoe  factory  addition,  Milwaukee. 
200   tons,  Hackendahl  &   Schmidt,  low  bidders. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  CJuincy,  beams  and  deck  plate 
girder  spans,  150  tons. 

Northern   Pacific,   girders  and   plates,   113   tons. 

Municipal  Police  Station,  Boston,  700  tons. 

Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  cotton  mill,  372  tons.  Southwest 
Engrineering  Co.,   Tulsa,   engineer. 

Plant  for  Mengel  Body  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky..  450  tons, 
bids  In. 

School  at  Williamsburg,  Ohio,   100  tons. 

Two  steel  dump  scows.  U.  S.  Engineers  OfBce.  Portland, 
Ore.,   about   100   tons,    bids   close  Dec.    26. 

Apartment  building  at  Broadway  and  Eighty-second 
Street,  New  York,   900  tons. 

Apartment  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninety-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  500  tons. 

Addition  to  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New   York,    1500   to  2000   tons. 

Knickerbocker  warehouse  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
Sixty-ninth  Street,  New  York,   1000  tons. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  bridge  work,  14  00   tons. 

New  York  Central  Lines,  bridge  repairs,  500  tons. 

New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation,  extenston  to 
platform   at   Canal   Street,   200   tons. 

Northeast  Junior  High  School,   Baltimore,   400  tons. 

Independent  Fruit  Auction  Corporation  building.  New 
York.  200  tons. 
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GERMAIN  PRICES  SKY-ROCKET 

Pig  Iron  Advances  45  Per  Cent — Steel  Only  10  to 
13  Per  Cent 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  5. — Foundry  iron  No.  1  has 
advanced  to  156,665  m.  per  metric  ton  ($19.89  per  gross 
ton,  at  IVic.  per  100  m.)  ;  steel  ingots  are  now  quoted 
at  177,800  m.  ($22.58)  ;  steel  bars,  at  243,300  m.  (1.38c. 
per  lb.)  ;  thin  plate.^  or  sheets,  at  373,600  m.  (2.12c. 
per  lb.) 

[Foundry  iron  No.  1  was  107,765  m.  (14.37)  last 
week.  On  Nov.  20  ingots  were  quoted  at  161,600  m. 
($26.68) ;  bars,  at  219,200  m.  (1.62c.  per  lb.) ;  thin 
sheets,  at  332,000  m.  (2.45e.  per  lb.)  These  mark  prices 
for  steel  remained  unchanged  Nov.  27.  In  each  case 
the  American  price  equivalent  was  figured  at  the  ex- 
change rate  momentarily  prevailing.] 

Standardization      Proceeding — Russia      Introduces 

Metric  System— Otto  WoIflF  and  A.  E.  G. 

Negotiate  Merger 

Berlin,  GiasMANY,  Nov.  17. — The  upward  movement 
of  German  prices  has  not  yet  halted,  and  wages  are 
being  generally  raised.  One  of  the  most  important  wage 
changes  is  in  the  coal  industry,  where  miners  wages 
have  been  increased  by  55  per  cent,  and  allowing  for  the 
heavy  increases  in  cost  of  production,  as  well  as  for  the 
doubling  of  the  tax  on  building  miners'  dwellings,  the 
federal  coal  council  has  just  raised  prices  on  the  aver- 
age by  72  per  cent.  Although  they  have  now  reached  a 
value  about  a  thousand  times  that  of  1913,  even  now 
the  German  prices  are  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  imported  coal,  but  the  significance  of  the  increase 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  causes  all  other  prices  to  rise 
again  heavily. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  increase  in  coal  is  the 
rise  in  iron  and  steel.  In  the  case  of  bar  iron  for  in- 
stance this  amounts  to  about  66  per  cent  since  Nov.  1, 
and  to  about  170  per  cent  since  Oct.  18.  Compared  with 
November,  1921,  bar  iron  is  now  about  48  times  higher. 
The  following  table  shows  the  present  guiding  prices 
for  basic  material  in  marks  per  metric  ton,  at  works: 

Ingots    161.600        Hoop   iron    25S.700 


Bloom.s 


17S.000       Wire  rods 


235,000 


•Sheets 

No.   6  and  lower.  .  247.300 

Nos.   6  to  11 278.800 

Nos.  11  to  20 311.900 

No.   20  and   lighter  332.000 


Billets    188.700 

Sheet    bars    193.200 

Structural    shapes...  216.700 

Bar   iron    219.200 

Universal   iron 237,900 

•United    States    gage. 

Prices  of  some  items  are  higher  than  those  prevail- 
ing abroad,  and  should  the  mark  retain  its  present  ex- 
change value,  German  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
may  find  it  almost  impossible  to  compete.  Most  works, 
however,  have  sufficient  orders  to  tide  them  over  the 
winter.  Considerable  orders  for  rolled  material,  ma- 
chinery, and  hardware  have  lately  been  booked  from 
neighboring  countries  in  the  East.  South  America  and 
Scandinavia  are  also  buying  more  freely.  Scrap  prices 
have  increased  greatly  not  only  because  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  mark,  but  also  through  higher  foreign  prices. 
Working  more  hours  at  ordinary  pay  or  with  only  a 
small  extra,  is  strongly  urged  by  employers,  on  the 
ground  that  an  increase  in  German  production  would 
improve  the  position  of  the  country.  Labor,  however,  is 
averse  to  a  compromise  on  this  point. 

Agreement  with   Poland  Under  Negotiation 

Since  Germany  raised  the  embargo  on  exports  to 
Poland  some  time  ago  in  exchange  for  facilities  given 
by  Poland  in  the  transit  of  Russo-German  commerce, 
Poland  has  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  German 
goods  especially  of  a  technical  nature.  Negotiations 
being  conducted  at  Dresden  touch  some  of  the  most  vital 
.questions  between  Poland  and  Germany.  The  Govern- 
ment has  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  a  draft  for  the 
settlement   of   the    difference    between     Germany    and 


Poland   caused   by  the    partitioning  of  the   mines   and 
other  industrial  works  in  Upper  Silesia. 

Progress  in  Standardization 

The  movement  to  standardize  industrial  products 
has  received  much  attention  in  Germany  during  the 
past  few  years  under  the  leadership  of  the  Society  of 
Constructiornal  Engineers.  Most  of  the  work  has  been 
done  in  engineering  standardization  but  the  inter- 
dependence of  standards  in  other  lines  has  l«d  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  body,  the  Standard  Committee  of 
German  Industry,  (Normenausschuss  der  Deutschen 
Industrie)  which  combines  different  interests.  The 
standards  worked  out  and  introduced  comprise  all  lines 
of  engineering,  building  material,  sizes  of  papers,  etc., 
and  a  great  number  of  others  are  under  consideration. 
It  will  be  years  before  these  standards  are  generally 
introduced  in  Germany,  but  the  smaller  European  coun- 
tries show  great  interest  in  the  German  standards  and 
may  adopt  some  of  them.  As  Russia  is  introducing  the 
metric  system,  German  standards  may  also  influence 
development  there.  From  January,  1923,  the  system 
will  be  used  in  the  foreign  trade  commissariat,  in  the 
postal  service  and  in  the  commissariat  of  health.  Until 
1927  it  is  to  be  introduced  for  sole  use  in  all  the  other 
commissariats  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
whole  country. 

Wolff  and  A.  E.  G.  Negotiate  Merger 

The  fusion  of  the  Sachsenwerk  electrical  works  with 
the  Otto  Wolff  company  not  having  materialized,  the 
Wolff  interests  are  now  establishing  association  with 
the  Allegemeine  Elektricitats  Gesellschaft.  The  asso- 
ciation of  these  two  great  concerns.  Otto  Wolff  with  the 
large  steel  works  of  Phoenix,  Rheinstahl,  van  der  Zypen 
and  its  extensive  trading  and  export  organization,  and 
the  A.  E.  G.,  creates  a  powerful  organization  to  influ- 
ence the  further  development  of  the  German  engineer- 
ing and  electrical  industries  considerably. 

Polish  Steel  Industry  Active 

The  Polish  iron  industry  is  developing.  The  number 
of  workmen  increased  from  5380  in  1919  to  17,800  in 
1922.  The  table  shows  the  development  in  production 
during  the  same  time: 

Open-Hearth 
Blast  Furnaces  Furnaces  Rolling  Mills 
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11 
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Date  of  Freight  Rate  Extended 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Modifying  its  recent  order 
requiring  cancellation  of  schedules  proposing  a  propor- 
tional rate  of  20c.  per  100  lb.  on  iron  and  steel  products 
from  New  Orleans  rate  points  to  Houston,  Texas,  rate 
points,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to-day 
entered  an  order  postponing  the  effective  date  to  Feb. 
15,  1923.  instead  of  Dec.  11. 


Erection  of  a  500-ton  blast  furnace  for  the  Sharps- 
ville  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  has  been  started  by 
the  William  B.  Pollock  Co.,  Youngstown.  Fabrication 
of  plate  work  for  the  stack  has  been  in  progress  at  the 
Pollock  company's  plant  for  some  time.  Included  in 
the  new  installation  are  a  pig  casting  machine  and 
ladles.  It  is  expected  the  furnace  will  be  ready  for 
pouring  in  about  four  months. 


The  spring  convention  of  the  Society  of  Industrial 
Engineers  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  April  18,  19  and  20, 
the  major  subject  being  "Management  Problems  of  the 
Smaller  Plants."  All  the  papers  to  be  presented  will 
deal  with  plants  of  500  employees  and  less. 
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L.   M.   WAITE 


L.  M.  Waite,  sales  manager  of  Garvin  Machine  Co., 
New  York,  for  the  past  year  am!  a  half,  was  elected 
general  manager  of  the 
company  on  Dec  1.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the 
Cleveland  Automatic  Ma- 
chine Co.  as  office  boy  and 
worked  his  way  up  until 
he  became  a  salesman. 
He  then  joined  the  Na- 
tional Acme  Co.  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  and 
occupied  positions  of  va- 
rious capacities  in  the 
shop  and  sales  work,  leav- 
ing the  company  after 
having  been  a  sales  mana- 
ger for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eight  years 
he  was  identified  with  the 
machine  tool  industry  in 
New  England,  both  in  the 
manufacturing  and  sales 
capacities. 

A.  R.  Hussey,  for  the  past  eight  years  associated 
with  the  Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  severed  that  connection  and  joined  the  sales  force 
of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Inc.  Mr.  Hussey's  first  affiliation  with  the  machine  tool 
business  was  with  the  Baird  Machinery  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, in  1903. 

J.  W.  Dowling,  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  appointed  sales  agent  of  the  Big  Savage  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  succeeding  Walter  H.  Kelley, 
who  resigned  to  become  refractories  engineer  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Mr.  Dowling  will  continue  to  repre- 
sent in  a  sales  capacity  the  Superior  Silica  Brick  Co., 
Port  Matilda,  Pa.,  and  the  Kentucky  Fluorspar  Co., 
Marion,  Ky. 

E.  C.  Woolgar,  sales  manager  of  the  machinery  de- 
partment, National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  who  has  been 
confined  in  a  hospital  for  several  weeks,  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  being  critically  ill,  has  undergone  a 
marked  improvement  during  the  last  few  days  and  is 
regarded  as  well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Charles  M.  Wambaugh  was  elected  president  of  the 
Columbus-McKinnon  Chain  Co.  at  the  adjourned  an- 
nual meeting  held  recently.  Julius  F.  Stone  and  Charles 
J.  Carter  were  elected  vice-presidents,  A.  F.  Markel, 
treasurer,  and  J.  C.  Dunn,  secretary. 

James  E.  Sague,  formerly  vice-pi-esident  in  charge 
of  manufacturing  and  engineering,  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation,  has  been  appointed  chief 
consulting  engineer  of  the  corporation.  Frank  H.  Jones, 
formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  has  been 
appointed  consultant  in  mattei-s  pertaining  to  sales. 
William  Goodman  has  been  appointed  vice-president  to 
take  Mr.  Sague's  place  in  charge  of  manufacturing  and 
engineering,  and  E.  T.  Fishwick  has  been  appointed 
vice-'president  in  charge  of  sales. 

T.  B.  Reid,  well  known  in  machine  tool  circles  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  for  the  Joliette  Steel 
Products,  Ltd.,  Joliette,  Que.,  with  offices  in  Toronto. 
He  wa.s  formerly  secretary-treasurer  and  manager  for 
ihe  .\.  R.  Williams  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo 
and  Detroit,  having  his  headquarters  in  Buffalo.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Russell  Motor  Co. 

Wilbur  S.  Sample,  formerly  manager  of  the  Montreal 
office  of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  recently 
left  for  Dairen,  Manchuria   (North  China)   to  assume 


the  duties  of  district  manager  of  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Co.  of  the  Orient,  Ltd.,  in  Chinese  territory.  He  will 
direct  the  construction  of  a  general  hospital  for  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway  Co.  at  Dairen,  t-igether 
with  additional  construction  work  which  is  to  follow 
both  in  that  section  and  Shanghai,  China. 

-A.  E.  Jones,  sales  engineer  in  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  a  similar  capacity  with  W.  B.  Connor,  Inc.,  90  West 
Street,  New  York,  effective  Jan.  1. 

C.  C.  Sundraacher,  for  15  years  connected  with 
Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  become  identified 
with  the  United  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  Chi- 
cago, as  sales  representative. 

Andrew  C.  Scherer  has  been  appointed  by  Robert 
W.  Hunt  &  Co.  as  assistant  to  C.  W.  Gennet,  Jr.,  in  the 
supervision  of  its  rail  and  track  appliances  department. 
Mr.  Scherer  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1909,  and  immediately  thereafter  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Hunt  company.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  its  chief  inspector  at  the  Monterey  (Mexico) 
Steel  Works,  and  following  the  closing  of  that  estab- 
lishment was  transferred  as  chief  inspector  to  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  plant,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained until  entering  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army  as  lieutenant.  Upon  returning  to 
civil  life  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  having  charge  of 
its  physical  laboratory  in  Chicago  until  the  recent  ap- 
pointment. 

B.  M.  Grutering,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  representing 
Belgian  blast  furnace  interests,  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

T.  W.  Siemon,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  drop 
forge  division.  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  1817  Brad- 
dock  Avenue,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company.  Finley  L.  Walton  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 


OBITUARY 

,tit 

Francis  Wood  Carpenter,  president  Congdon  & 
Carpenter  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L,  died  on  Friday  even- 
ing, Dec.  1,  at  his  home  in  that  city  following  a  pro- 
tracted illness.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  born  in  Seekonk, 
R.  L,  June  24,  1831,  the  son  of  Edmund  and  Lemira 
Tiffany  Carpenter.  After  his  graduation  from  the 
academy  of  that  town,  he  entei-ed  the  employ  of  Gilbert 
Congdon  as  an  apprentice,  and  after  learning  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  business  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship, the  firm  becoming  G.  Congdon  &  Co.  In  1892  the 
firm  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name,  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  became  president.  For  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Perkins'  Horse  Shoe  Co., 
and  president  of  the  American  National  Bank. 

James  J.  McCarthy,  who  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  railway  supply  business  for  many 
years,  died  Nov.  25  at  his  home,  4800  Kimbark  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  one  of  the  original  or- 
ganizers of  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  and 
served  as  a  director  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
also  organized  the  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Co., 
and  took  an  active  part  in  its  business.  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  past  his  80th  year,  and  died  of  pneumonia. 

William  M.  Byers,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
actively  associated  with  the  financial  and  industrial 
life  of  Gananoque,  Ont.,  died  suddenly  at  the  residence 
of  his  brother-in-law,  B.  W.  Heaslip,  with  whom  he 
resided.  He  was  largely  intei-ested  in  the  Ontario  Steel 
Products  Co.,  Ltd.;  the  Gananoque  Spring  &  Axle  Co., 
the  Ontario  Wheel  Co.,  and  other  industrial  as  well  as 
a  number  of  financial  interests. 

F.  B.  McNab,  37,  business  manager  of  the  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories  Corporation,  Dayton, . 
Ohio,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city  on  Nov.  13. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


lly-Pri.iluct     tokr    •&     Gas    Plant Semot-Solvay     Co., 

Syracuse,  .V.  Y.  In  :i  44-page  booklet,  8  x  H  in.,  have 
been  placed  a  larpe  number  of  illustra.lon.s  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  data  coverinK  the  by-product  coke 
oven  work  of  the  company  issuing  the  publication.  There 
are  diagrams  showing  methods  of  operation  as  well  as 
photographs  showing  both  details  and  general  views  of 
the  plants.  A  map  is  given  indicating  the  location  of 
the  principal  units  installed  by  this  company. 

Stnrtevant    liiit    Heater B.    F.    Sturtevant    Co.,    Hyde 

lark,  Mass.  Bulletin  No.  296  of  16  pages,  S  x  11  in.,  is 
devoted  to  an  individual  forced  blast  heater  unit  for 
shop  use.  This  is  shown  to  be  a  development  of  a  sys- 
tem originally  introduced  by  the  company  in  1S70,  and 
part  of  the  bulletin  is  taken  up  with  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  heater.  Both  photographs  and  diagrams  are 
used  as  illustrations  and  tables  are  given  of  different 
sizes  and  capacities  of  units. 

I*nelitiintio   Colleotins   anil    Conveying    Systems B.    F. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Mass.  Catalog  No.  291  has  72 
pages.  S  X  11  in.,  filled  with  illustrations  and  data  cover- 
ing the  subject  matter  above.  There  are  numerous  tables 
of  sizes  and  capacities,  together  with  discussions  of  both 
the  tables  and  designs  of  apparatus.  The  worli  is  frankly 
fragmentary  because  of  the  innumerable  details  which 
would  have  to  be  covered  to  make  it  complete  for  each 
of  the  many  industries  served. 

Deaerution  of  AVater. — H.  S.  B.  W.-Cochrane  Corpora- 
tion, formerly  the  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works,  Phila- 
delphia. Booklet  describing  the  apparatus  designed  to 
deliver  water  free  of  dissolved  oxygen  at  any  teiupera- 
ture  from  140  deg.  upward,  as  required,  for  hot-water 
heating  and  service  systems  and  for  feeding  to  economiz- 
ers and  boilers,  all  as  a  measure  of  preventing  corrosion 
to  piping,  boilers  and  other  apparatus. 

Brass  and  Copper  Price  List..^Ainerican  Brass  Co., 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Revised  sheets  for  insertion  in  Ameri- 
can Brass  Co.'s  loose-leaf  price  book,  covering  brass, 
bronze  and  nickel  silver  sheets  and  strips,  copper  in 
rolls,  and  various  wire  and  rod  prices,  etc. 

Copper  Shingles. — Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ar- 
tistically illustrated  brochure  devoted  to  shingles  and 
Spanish  tile  made  in  copper,  showing  various  forms  of 
copper  shingles,  together  with  view's  of  houses  and 
buildings  on  which  the  material  has  been  used. 

Radio  Apparatus Ludwig  Hommel  &  Co.,  530  Fer- 
nando Street,  Pittsburgh.  Encyclopedia  of  radio  ap- 
paratus, listing  and  illustrating  virtually  all  items  W'ith 
a  view  to  convenience  in  ordering.  It  includes  a  bibli- 
ography of  texts  on  various  phases  of  radio  construction 
and  operation. 

Calendar. — Link  Belt  Co.,  910  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  1923  Link  Belt  calendar,  ready  for  distribution 
in  December,  13^^  x  24  in.,  containing  12  separate  full 
sheets,  each  with  an  illustration  of  Link-Belt  machinery 
and   equipment. 

Chase  Condenser  Tnbes. — Chase  IMetal  Works,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  In  a  32-page  pamphlet  is  described  the  man- 
ufacture of  tubes  for  condensers,  from  the  mixture  of  the 
metals  tO-  the  final  test  of  the  tubes  after  manufacture. 
The  story  is  well  illustrated  and  covers  not  only  the  de- 
tails of  the  manufacturing  process,  but  discussion  of  the 
grain  size  and  of  various  methods  of  testing  and  exam- 
ination of  the  tubes  after  they  have  been  made.  The 
pamphlet  carries  the  thesis  that  a  sound  condenser  tube, 
irrespective  of  its  casting  or  early  stages  of  manufac- 
ture, can  be  made  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  specifi- 
cation by  the  annealing  and  draw'ing  operations. 

Die  Heads. — Geometric  Tool  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Booklet  of  11  pages  describing  the  company's  style  DS 
screw-cutting  die  heads,  which  are  self-opening  and  ad- 
justable for  Brown  &  Sharpe,  and  particularly  adaptable 
to  other  single  spindle  automatics.  Features  of  con- 
struction are  outlined  and  instructions  for  operating  are 
given.     Specifications  and   list  of  parts  are   included. 

Tapping  Devices  and  Appliances Geometric  Tool  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Booklet  4  by  7% -in.,  29  pages,  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  the  Jarvis  high-speed  tapping 
device,  with  instructions  for  operating  and  a  list  of 
parts.  The  Jarvis  friction  tapping  device,  style  FD;  the 
Jarvis  quick-change  chucks  and  collets,  style  P,  for  drill- 
ing, counterboring,  tapping  and  chuck  setting,  and  the 
Jarvis     combination     tapping     device     and     quick-change 


chucks,  style  S  and  style  R,  are  illustrated  and  described. 
A  section  on  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Jarvis 
self-opening  stud  setter  Is  included. 

Material  Handling  ISquipnient. — Herbert  Morris,  Inc., 
30  Church  Street,  New  York.  Two  bulletins  illustrating 
ami  describing  the  Morris  triple-gear  chain  block  and 
hand-power  cranes.  Specifications  on  all  sizes  of  this 
company's  chain  blocks  from  Vi-ton  to  10-ton  capacity 
are  given,  as  well  as   line   drawings  of  the  construction. 

Air  Hoists. — Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bulletin  76-B  describes  the  company's  double-drum, 
portable  air  hoist  known  as  "turbinalr,"  for  use  in  haul- 
ing ore-scrapers  or  "slushers."  The  two  drums  of  this 
hoist  are  controlled  independently  by  friction  clutches 
and  band  brakes,  corresponding  in  operation  to  those 
used  on  the  single  drum  hoist.  By  this  method  either 
drum  may  be  operated  separately,  or  both  may  be  thrown 
into  gear  at  the  same  time. 

Centrifngal  Pumps. — Dayton-Dowd  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 
Bulletin  249.  superseding  244,  size  T^i  x  10»4,  32  pages. 
Covers  the  company's  type  CS  single  stage,  double-action 
pump.  The  design  and  specification  of  the  pumps  are 
given  in  the  first  section,  the  illustrations  including 
cross-sectional  views,  characteristic  curves,  a  table  of 
dimensions,  and  a  speed  capacity  table  with  approxi- 
mate efficiencies.  Section  two  describes  and  illustrates 
the  method  of  testing.  The  various  types  of  drive,  motor, 
turbine  and  belt,  are  described  and  illustrated  in  a  third 
section,  which  is  followed  by  a  section  with  illustrations 
of  various  installations.  A  section  devoted  to  hydraulic 
data  includes  correct  and  incorrect  methods  of  installing 
suction   lines. 

Steam  Turbines.  —  Standard  Turbine  Corporation, 
Wellsville,  N.  V.  Bulletin  6,  size  S%  x  11  in.,  8  pages. 
Describes  type  228  standard  steam  turbine,  which  is  of 
the  velocity  stage  type,  with  two  revolving  rows  of 
buckets  in  each  stage  and  built  in  one  or  two  stages, 
as  the  condition  may  require.  Various  details  of  con- 
struction such  as  the  casing,  bearings,  buckets  and  noz- 
zles and  other  details  are  given,  the  illustrations  being 
of  the  pump  unit  and  the  generator  unit.  Sectional  views 
showing    the    interior  construction  are   included. 

Gear  Design — R.  D.  Nuttall  Co.,  McCandless  and  Har- 
rison Avenues,  Pittsburgh.  Booklet  No.  36,  containing 
a  series  of  charts  on  gear  design,  and  bulletin  No.  34,  a 
new  publication   entitled,   "Industrial  Helical  Gears." 

Horizontal.    Borini;,    Drillinjer   and    Milling   Machines 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  circular 
No,  285,  size  9  by  11  in.,  12  pages.  Describes  and  il- 
lustrates its  duplex  control  borer,  driller  and  miller.  The 
illustrations  include  large  detail  views  of  various  parts 
of  the  machine,  a  double  page  being  given  to  illustration 
of  an  operator  manipulating  the  various  controls.  Dif- 
ferent drive  arrangements  are  illustrated,  and  also  tables 
and  other  attachments.  Specifications  are  given  for  the 
GO  and  72  in.  machines. 

Dnraloy — Cutler  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Bulletin  No. 
221,  4  pages,  devoted  to  the  development,  physical  prop- 
erties, composition  and  characteristics,  strength  and  high 
temperatures,  machining  and  welding  qualities,  oxida- 
tion and  heat  resistance,  resistance  to  corrosion,  and 
abrasion  of  Duraloy,  a  chromium  iron  alloy. 

Rust  Prooflng'. — Udelyte  Process  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Booklet  describes  the  company's  rustproofing  process  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  metal  cadmium,  which  is  deposited 
electrochemically. 

Bearing  Metals — Cadman  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Engi- 
neering bulletins,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  discuss  this  company's 
60  years'  experience  in  making  bearing  metals. 

Locomotive  Repairs — Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation, 
New  York.  Fourth  edition  of  pamphlet  No.  21  contains 
many  revisions  and  additions  on  the  application  of  ther- 
mit to  locomotive  and  railroad  equipment  repairs. 

Metropolitan     .Siilnvay    and    Klevated     Systems ^In    a 

splendidly  handled  pamphlet  of  28  pages,  8  x  lO^A  in.,  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  has  issued  as 
bulletin  No.  44018  a  description  in  brief  of  the  systems 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad,  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran- 
sit, Chicago  Elevated  Railroads,  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
Railroad,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  and  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  Each  of  these  is  illustrated  not  only 
by  half-tones,  but  with  an  outline  map  ot  the  district 
covered,  showing  the  extent  of  the  lines,  *bBth  elevated 
and  subway.  Attention,  of  course,  is  con<^trated  upon 
the  electric  features  of  the  equipment  as>ffirnished  by 
the  issuing  company,  but  enough  is  given  <^f •  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  systems  to  make  it  decidedVr'readable. 
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MORE    RAILROAD   BUYING 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Place  Large  Orders 

Missouri   Pacific  in   the  Market   at   St.   Louis  for 
List  of  53  Machines 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  have  enlivened  the  ma- 
chine-tool markets  during  the  past  week  by  the  placing 
of  large  orders  for  shop  equipment.  The  Burlington 
will  probably  conclude  its  purchases  this  week  and  the 
total  will  be  close  to  $500,000,  according  to  Chicago 
reports.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  about  80 
items  on  its  list  and  orders  for  practically  all  of  these 
machines  have  been  placed  either  formally  or  in- 
formally. 

Another  large  railroad  inquiry  has  come  out  at  St. 
Louis,  the  Missouri  Pacific  asking  prices  on  53  items, 
principally  engine  lathes,  turret  lathes,  planers, 
shapers,  drilling  machines  and  milling  machines.  The 
inquiry  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  still 


pending  at  Chicago.  The  New  York  Central  has  pur- 
chased a  few  machines;  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
ordered  a  90-in.  quartering  machine  and  a  few  smaller 
tools,  and  other  railroad  business  has  been  received, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  orders  for  single  tools. 

Railroad  equipment  companies  are  buyers.  The 
American  Locomotive  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  several 
machines  and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  in- 
quired for  three  or  four  tools.  The  Canton  Car  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its  facilities  for  repair  work 
and  will  probably  buy  cranes  and  tools. 

Inquiries  from  general  industrial  sources  are 
numerous,  but  the  percentage  of  orders  is  small.  A 
Pittsburgh  dealer  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  it 
has  quoted  on  about  2000  inquiries  in  11  months  of  this 
year,  the  total  value  being  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. 
Only  a  small  part  of  this  business  has  been  closed, 
which  leads  to  the  belief  that  much  of  it  will  come  up 
again  in  1923. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  inquiring  for  tools  for  its 
assembling  plant  at  Green  Island,  N.  Y.  The  Chicago, 
Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.  has  bought  8  or  10 
tools  for  its  mine  at  West  Frankfort,  111. 


New  York 

New  York.  Dec.  5. 

THR  most  important  buying  of  machine  tools  in 
the  East  is  that  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  its  new  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Orders  are  be- 
ing placed  at  the  purchasing  office  in  Philadelphia. 
A  good  share  of  the  SO  tools  on  its  list  has  been 
formally  or  informally  ordered.  Most  of  the  cur- 
rent business  of  importance  continues  to  come  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  railroads.  The  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.,  New  York,  has  inquiries  out 
for  several  machines,  including  four  boring  mills. 
and  is  expected  to  issue  further  inquiries  shortly 
The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  New  York,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  few  tools.  The  Southern  Pacific 
has  bought  a  90-in.  quartering  machine  and  a  few 
smaller  tools  for  Western  shops.  The  Sprague 
Electric  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  of 
Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  three  turret 
lathes.  Other  shops  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
continue  to  send  out  inquiries.  Two  milling  ma- 
chines  have   been   purchased   for  the  Erie   works. 

November  business  with  some  sellers  was  the 
best  of  the  year.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
dealers  who  handle  both  new  and  used  tools.  Re- 
cent advances  In  prices  of  new  machines  are  caus- 
ing buyers  to  look  over  carefully  all  available 
used  machines,  and  in  many  instances  the  latter 
are  bought  because  of  considerable  saving  in  price. 
No  new  crane  inquiries  of  any  size  have  ap- 
peared the  past  week,  but  there  are  several  for 
cranes  of  fairly  large  capacities  which  are  pend- 
ing. Some  Inquiriis  have  appeared  for  estimat- 
ing purposes  in  arranging  appropriations  for  next 
year,  and  one  or  two  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  markeu  Among  these  are  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  which  recently  has  been  accept- 
ing bids  on  a  10-ton  overhead  crane  and  the  Cutler 
Steel  Co..  riiiaburgh,  Pa.,  which  has  also  post- 
poned purch;i8e  of  a  10-ton  electric  crane.  Among 
current  inquiries,  about  the  largest  Is  from  the 
American    Lacomotive   Co..    for    an    installation    at 


its  Schenectady  plant.  The  inquiry  calls  for  two 
150-ton  double  trolley,  75-ft.  span  cranes  for 
handling  locomotives  and  two  20-ton.  71-ft.  span. 
also  double  trolley  cranes.  The  recent  inquiry  of 
the  Adirondack  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Amsterdam. 
N.  Y.,  for  a  30-ton  electric  crane  will  probably  be 
closed  this  week.  The  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  stated  to  be  in  the  market 
for  a   47-ft.  span  ladle  crane. 

Among   recent   purchases   are : 

American  Locomotive  Co..  a  20-ton  locomotive  crane  for 
use  at  its  Brooks  plant,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  from  the  Ohio  Loco- 
motive  Crane    Co. 

Pickands.  Mather  &  Co..  Cleveland,  two  40-ton.  50-ft. 
boom  locomotive  cranes  for  use  in  Minnesota,  from  the  In- 
dustrial  Works. 

Gould  &  Taylor  Cut  Stone  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  a  71^- 
ton,  CTj-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane,  from 
the    Bedford    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 

Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  5-ton.  17-ft. 
span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane,  from  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond    Co. 

Philip  T.  King.  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  dealer,  has 
purchased  fotir  50-ton  unused  Industrial  wrecking  cranes 
from  the  Navy   Department,  Great   Lakes.   111. 

David  J.  Joseph  Co..  Cincinnati,  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
three  3C  and  one  8C  locomotive  cranes  for  its  Youngatown 
and   Cincinnati   yards,   from   the   Browning   Co. 

The  Arctic  Hygeia  Ice  Mfg.  Co.,  300-60  East  133d  Street. 
New  York,  has  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  to 
cost  $150,000,  including  additional  equipment.  Ophuls  & 
Hill,  112  West  Forty-second  Street,  are  engineers.  George 
Kinkel   is  president. 

The  Electric  Cord  Adjuster  Corporation,  103  East  125th 
Street,  New  York,  recently  organized  to  manufacture  elec- 
trical specialties,  is  making  inquiries  for  black  steel-spring 
wire,  tubing  and  kindred  products.     A.  F.  Brown  is  manager. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  28  for  refrigerating 
machinery  for  the  ice  plant  at  the  proposed  veterans'  hos- 
pital at  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y..  as  set  forth  in  specification 
4720;   also   for   one   steel   water   tank,   specification   4724. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y..  will  Install 
an   electrically    operated    pumping   plant    in   connection    with 
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waterworks  extensions.  C.  E.  Marshall.  Hempstead.  N.  Y.. 
is   engineer. 

Carnival  Place,  Inc.,  2  Columbus  Avenue,  New  York,  has 
plans  for  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  machine  repair 
works.  139  x  350  ft.,  at  Nagle  and  Academy  Avenues,  to  cost 
$125,000.  Frederick  Heister.  534  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  is 
architect.     James    E.    Butterfteld    is    president. 

The  Ice  Service  Co.,  6S  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  oper- 
ating five  local  ice-manufacturing  plants,  is  disposing  of 
a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used    for    extensions    and    improvements. 

The  Elmhurst  lee  Co.,  Renn  Place,  Elmhurst.  L.  I.,  is 
taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  ice-manufactur- 
ing plant,  40  X  119  ft.,  on  Junction  Avenue,  Corona,  N.  Y^., 
estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  including  machinery.  William 
Vanfelde,  21SS  Metropolitan  Avenue.  Middle  Village.  N.  Y.. 
is  architect. 

The  Metropolitan  Mechanical  Works,  Inc.,  129  Boerum 
Place,  Brooklyn,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  precision  bencli 
lathe. 

A  two-story  machine  shop  and  mechanical  department 
extension  will  be  made  to  the  works  of  the  Borough  Park 
Garage  Co.,  16  West  Thirty-flrst  Street,  New  Y'ork,  at  3091- 
3111    Fourteenth   Avenue,    Brooklyn,    to    cost    $25,000. 

The  International  Petroleum  Co.,  120  Broadway.  New- 
York,  will  build  pumping  plants,  oil  storage  and  distributing 
plants  and  other  mechanical  structures  in  connection  with 
a  new  pipe  line  system  in  the  South  American  oil  fields, 
estimated  to  cost  $20,000,000.  It  will  be  used  by  the  Leon- 
ard Oil  Development  Co.,  Colombia  Syndicate,  Transcon- 
tinental Oil  Co.,  and  other  interests  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
with  plant  at  Hawthorne,  111.,  is  arranging  for  a  $15,000,000 
bond  sale,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions, 
improvements,   etc. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  Y'^ork,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  13  for  two  in- 
clined freight  elevators  for  Pier  D.  North  River,  with  fence 
wire,  posts  and  parts  for  complete  installation.  C.  S.  White. 
Room    344,   address    noted,    is   purchasing   agent. 

The  Hudson  Wire  Co.,  62  Water  Street,  Ossining,  X.  Y.. 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co..  50 
Church  Street,  New  York,  for  a  new  one-story  building. 
50x150   ft.,   to   cost   $25,000. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Woolworth  Building. 
New  York,  has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  the 
construction  of  new  wireless  stations  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries,  with  power  plants 
for  long-distance  transmission,  steel  towers,  etc.  Edward 
J.    Nally   is   president. 

The  Federal  Meter  Co.,  Broklyn,  recently  organized,  has 
perfected  plans  for  the  operation  of  a  plant  at  838  Fourth 
Avenue.  John  H.  Atwell,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Thomas  Meter  Co.,  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  new  company. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y..  will  install 
an  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  in  connection  with 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  sewerage  system,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $120,000.  Revised  plans  are  to  be  prepared. 
J.   Meyer,    City  Hall,   is  city   engineer. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
new  two-story  plant,  65x115  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Mechanics- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  by  George  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y..  manufac- 
turers of  collars,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Edward 
T.    Loth,    253    Broadway,   Troy,    is   architect. 

The  Crane-Simplex  Co.,  Inc..  115  Broadway,  New  York, 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  the  property  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co..  New  Brunswick.  N.  J  . 
from  the  Mercer  Motors,  Inc.  Trenton.  N.  J,,  and  will  re- 
sume the  manufacture  of  the  Simplex  car  in  a  plant  at  Long 
Island  City,  where  a  building  will  be  equipped  and  placed 
in  operation  early  in  January.  The  New  Brunswick  plant 
was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Hispano-Suiza  airplane 
motors  during  the  war,  when  production  of  the  Simplex 
automobile  was  discontinued,  and  will  not  be  utilized  by  the 
new  organization  at  the  present  time.  L.  R.  Ayers  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company  :  John  H.  Bawden,  Jr.,  for  the  past 
ten  years  associated  with  the  Mercer  organization,  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  Harvey  B.  Clark  and  Fred- 
erick H.  Brand,  identified  with  the  former  Simplex  com- 
pany,  are   treasurer   and  assistant  treasurer,  respectively. 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  Westside  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  pipe,  steam  specialties,  etc.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  new  one-story  foundry  on  Hackensack 
Avenue,   to   cost  $49,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  the  Newton  Lake 
Boulevard,  CoUingswood,  N.  J.,  for  which  plans  are  being 
completed  by  P.  A.  Davis.  1713  Sansom  Street,  Philadel- 
phia,   architect. 


The  Commonwealth  Electric  Co.,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  af- 
filiated interests,  the  Lakewood  &  Coast  Electric  Co..  and  the 
Lakewood  &  Coast  Water  &  Electric  Co.,  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Albert  Emanuel  Co,,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
manager  of  utility  properties,  for  $4,000,000.  The  new 
owner  will  take  possession  at  once,  and  plans  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  the  plants  and  system.  The  American 
Waterworks  &  Electric  Corporation,  50  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  has  purchased  the  Commonwealth  Water  Co.,  another 
affiliated  interest,  operating  at  New  Providence,  Millburn, 
Maplewood  and  vicinity,  and  will  improve  and  increase  the 
capacity  of  the   plant. 

The  Irvington  Cooperage  Co.,  63  Cordier  Street,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  100-hp.  boiler,  locomotive 
type. 

The  Wiener  Body  Co,.  252  Academy  Street.  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  has  acquired  four  acres 
on  Hoffman  Place.  Irvington.  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant.     Max  Wiener  heads  the  company. 

The  William  B.  Kerr  Co..  144  Orange  Street,  Newark, 
manufacturing  jeweler,  has  leased  the  two-story  and  base- 
ment factory  at  263  Washington  Street  for  a  new  plant 
and   will   remove   to   this  location. 

The  Katchem-Shaw  Iron  Works.  Inc.  4S7-95  Lyons  Ave- 
nue, Irvington,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  building, 
75  X  100  ft.,  for  a  structural  steel  and  ornamental  iron  fabri- 
cating works.  Solomon  Shaw  is  chief  engineer  and  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  company. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  baking  plant  to  be 
erected  by  Dugan  Brothers,  2S7  Broadway.  Brooklyn,  at 
161-75  Abington  Avenue,  Newark,  for  which  plans  have 
been   filed.     It   will   cost   $135,000    with   equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  346  Broad  Street.  Newark, 
architects. 

The  L.  H.  Trowbridge  Sign  Co.,  86  Frelinghuysen  Ave- 
nue, Newark,  manufacturer  of  display  signs,  has  leased  a 
floor  in  the  building  at  48-50  Westfield  Avenue,  Elizabeth, 
N.    J.,   for    a    branch    plant. 

The  Magnus  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  451  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York,  is  enlarging  its  factory  floor  space  by  11.000  sq. 
ft.  to  provide  for  increased  output,  the  second  enlargement 
within  a  year.  Specifications  are  being  prepared  for  bids 
on  additional  equipment  and  new  machinery,  for  added  facili- 
ties in  its  electrical  plug  and  radio  accessory  departments. 


New  England 

Boston,  Dec.  4. 

THE  past  week  was  colorless  in  the  machine  tool 
market,  the  holiday  having  a  tendency  to  slow- 
up  the  little  business  available.  Sales  in  practically 
every  instance  involved  single  machines,  and  used 
equipment  figured  to  a  greater  extent  than  new. 
-Additional  inquiries  developed,  all  unimportant,  but 
nevertheless  sw-elling  the  aggregate  prospects  to 
sizable  proportions.  Common  opinion  among  the 
leading  local  houses  is  that  business  will  remain 
quiet  until  after  the  new  year.  It  is  intimated  by 
some  good  prospects  that  purchases  will  be  made 
then.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,,  Mass,, 
is  reported  to  have  made  up  its  1923  machine  tool 
budget,  w-hich  involves  a  fairly  large  number,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  tools  being  purchased 
through   the   company's   Schenectady   office. 

The  Parker  Metal  Goods  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  recentlj 
incorporated  under  State  laws  by  Arthur  H.  Parker,  founder 
of  the  Parker  Wire  Goods  Co.,  has  acquired  manufacturing 
space  in  the  Peter  Baker  Building,  28  Cherry  Street,  and  will 
produce  general  wire  hardware,  special  w-ire  goods  and  metal 
stampings.  Mr.  Parker  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
new   company. 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  60  ft.  addition  to  the  forg- 
ing department  of  the  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co..  Southing- 
ton.  Conn.,  plant,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  Britain  plant. 
Orders  have   been  placed   for  new-  forging  machinery. 

Frederick  M.  Ramsdell,  Worcester,  Mass.,  founder  of  the 
Ramsdell  Specialty  Co..  Inc..  recently  acquired  by  the  Wor- 
cester Electric  Supply  Co.,  has  organized  the  Ramsdell  Tool 
&  Mfg.  Co..  which  produces  screw  machine  products  and 
machinery.      Mr.    Ramsdell    is   president    and    general    man- 
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agei.     Manulacluring  space  has   been  secured  from  the  Fos- 
ter  Associates,   Inc. 

The  Old  Colony  Envelope  Co..  Westfleld,  Mass..  has  pur- 
chased a  three-story  and  basement  plant  on  North  Elm 
Street,  together  with  33,000  ft.  o(  land.  Production  will 
start  as  soon  as  equipment  can  be  installed. 

The  M.  S.  Wright  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  vacuum  cleaners, 
has  organized  the  Sweeper  Vac  Appliance  Co..  a  subsidiary, 
with  a  capital  of  J25,000,  of  which  Henry  R.  King,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  parent  company,  is  president ;  Clifford 
L.   Wright   treasurer,   and    Walter  L.    Chandler  secretary. 

The  Marlboro  Wire  Goods  Co.,  High  Street,  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  larger  factory  to  talce 
care  of  its  increased  business.  A  site  has  not  been  selected, 
but   financing  plans  are   complete. 

William  H.  Blount,  formerly  superintendent  Sleeper  & 
Hartley.  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Ralph  G.  Arey,  have 
organized  the  Arey  &  Blount  Electric  Co.,  capitalized  for 
100  shares  of  stock  without  par  value,  to  manufacture  elec- 
tric flashers.    Mr.  Arey  is  president,  and  Mr.  Blount  treasurer. 

The  Reed  &  Prince  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturer of  screws,  bolts,  nuts  and  kindred  products,  will 
erect  immediately  two  additional  buildings,  one  60  x  380  ft., 
one  and  two  stories;  the  other  90xl2S  ft.,  one  story  with 
monitor  roof,  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  late  in  the  spring. 
The  company  is  now  rushed  to  capacity  and  additional 
manufacturing  space  and  larger  storage  facilities  are  neces- 
sary in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  works  were  largely  in- 
creased during  the  war.  The  new  business  includes  some 
foreign  orders,  but  the  bulk  is  from  a  very  wide  diversity 
of  customers  over  the  United  States.  The  company  has 
1150  people  on  its  payroll  and  is  operating  with  two  and 
three   shifts. 

The  Parker  Wire  Goods  Co..  Worcester,  Mass.,  which, 
as  recently  announced,  will  erect  a  factory  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Star  Foundry,  will  build  a  structure  120  x  300  ft., 
one  story,  with  monitor  roof.  The  present  rented  space  in 
the  Osgood  Bradley  Building  is  inadequate  and  the  new 
factory  will  permit  immediate  expansion  as  well  as  future 
growth.  Arthur  H.  Parker,  founder  of  the  business,  has  re- 
signed as  president,  treasurer  and  director  and  severed  his 
connection  with  the  company.  Howard  W.  Nester  has  been 
elected  treasurer  and  general  manager.  The  office  of  presi- 
dent is  still  vacant. 

The  Champion  International  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturer of  pulp  and  fibre  products,  has  commenced  founda- 
tlohscior  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  62  x  112  ft.,  for  parts 
production  and  machinery  repairs.  Herbert  S.  Kimball.  177 
State  .Street.   Boston,   is  architect. 

The  Edison  Illuminating  Co..  70  State  Street,  Boston,  is 
arranging  an  appropriation  of  ?11,500,000,  of  which  $7,- 
000.000  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  60.000-kw. 
capacity  generating  plant  on  site  recently  acquired  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  $4,500,000  for  extensions  and  improvements  in 
present   power  plants   and   electric   substations. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Dixwell  Ave- 
nue, New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  electric  heating 
and  lighting  equipment  for  railroad  cars,  will  build  a  one- 
story  addition,  106  x  115  ft.  A.  E.  BrinkerhofC.  527  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Manufacturers'  Polishing  &  Plating  Supply  Co.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  former  plant  of  the 
Morris  Metal  Goods  Co..  Union  Avenue,  and  will  install 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  buffing  wheels  and  tools, 
plating  and  polishing  equipment,  etc.  The  company  is  headed 
by  F.  T.   and  H.   H.   Bristol. 

The  E.  Howard  Clock  Co.,  206  Eustis  Street,  Boston, 
has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  estimated  to  cost 
$22,000. 

The  Atlantic  Screen  &  Wood  Products  Co..  Roxbury. 
Mass..  has  leased  the  three-story  factory  at  25  Vale  Street, 
for  the  manufacture  of  screens  and  other  domestic  wire 
goods,  wood  specialties,  etc. 

The  Blakeslee  Forging  Co..  PlantsviUe.  Conn.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Immlck  Co..  State  Street.  Meriden. 
Conn.,  for  a  two-story  forge  shop  addition.  39  x  45  ft.  Green- 
wood &  Nocrr.  8^7  Main  Street.  Hartford.  Conn.,  are 
architects. 

The  Cambridge  Motor  Co.,  195  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  J.  F.  Smith 
Construction  Co..  Boston,  for  a  two-story  and  basement 
ro-rvice  and  machine  repair  works  at  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Front  Street,  55  x  200  ft.,  with  ell  extension,  62  x  66  ft., 
to    cost    $150,000. 

The  New  England  Power  Co..  Worcester,  Mass..  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  new  central  power  and  distributing 
plant  for  the  Ea.stern  Massachusetts  districts,  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $150,000.     New  transmission  lines  will  also  be  built. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   Dec.    4. 

ADDITIONS  to  be  constructed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co.,  1045  North  Delaware  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  will  comprise  a  one  and  two-story  ma- 
chine shop,  power  house,  and  barrel  plant.  Bids  will  be 
called  early  in  January.     George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  is  head. 

In  connection  with  a  program  for  new  school  buildings 
at  I^hiladelphia,  during  1923.  for  which  a  fund  of  $15,000.- 
000  is  being  arranged,  plans  will  be  drawn  for  a  new  indus- 
trial high  school  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000  with  equip- 
ment. The  Board  of  IMucation,  William  Rowen,  president, 
is  in  charge. 

A  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building, 
104  X 120  ft.,  for  company  trucks  and  cars,  estimated  to 
cost  $25,000,  exclusive  of  equipment,  will  be  erected  at 
223-27  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Abbot's  Alder- 
ney  Dairies,  Inc.,  3041  Chestnut  Street.  Walter  Smedley, 
Stephen    Girard    Building,    is    architect. 

The  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  sanitary 
ware,  has  acquired  property  at  Thirty-second  and  Turner 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  totaling  13.000  sq.  ft.,  for  a  three- 
story  branch  plant,  for  which  plans  will  soon  be  prepared. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, has  awarded  contract  to  H.  E.  Baton,  1713  Sansom 
Street,  for  a  six-story  addition  to  its  local  plant  at  Seventh 
and   Willow    Streets,    tp  cost  about  $80,000. 

The  Robinson  Electric  Co.,  1135  North  Fortieth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  leased  property  at  809  Race  Street  for 
branch  works. 

The  Commercial  Truck  Co.,  Twenty-seventh  and  Brown 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  an  air  hammer, 
type  No.   3   Nazel. 

The  United  States  Hoffman  Machinery  Co.,  101  P^ourth 
Avenue.  New  York,  manufacturer  of  clothes-pressing  ma- 
chines, etc.,  has  leased  a  fioor  in  the  building  at  1023-25 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  local  branch,  a  portion  of 
the  premises   to  be  equipped  as  a  machine  repair  works. 

H.  J.  O'Donnell,  6106  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  oper- 
ating a  sheet  metal  works,  is  planning  for  the  installation 
of  a  turning  machine,  sets  of  30  and  36-in.  rollers,  tinners' 
tools,   etc. 

The  Great  Eastern  Mills  Co..  4  40  Seventh  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer  of  sugar  products,  has  leased  two 
buildings  at  939-41  North  Front  Street.  Philadelphia,  and 
will  install  pulverizing  machinery  and  other  equipment  for 
a  branch  plant.  George  H.  Earle,  3rd,  represents  the  com- 
pany locally. 

Joseph  Meara,  514  Stuyvesant  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
operating  a  machine  and  automobile  repair  shop,  has  ac- 
quired property.  148  x  220  ft.,  at  Hermitage  Avenue  and 
Artisan   Street,   for  a   new  motor  service  and    repair  works. 

The  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  house,  sub- 
stations and  system  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  com- 
prising property  recently  acquired  and  to  be  connected  with 
its  main   system. 

A  one-story  power  house,  with  radial  brick  stack,  98  ft. 
high,  will  be  constructed  by  the  Gilbert  Wall  Paper  Co.. 
728  Linden  Avenue.  York,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  its  pro- 
posed two-story  wall  paper  factory  at  State  Street  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  83x325  ft.  Bids  recently  called 
have  been  rejected  and  plans  are  being  revised.  J.  A. 
Dempwolf.  Casset  Building,  is  architect.  Paul  C.  Gilbert  is 
president. 

The  Livingood  Mfg.  Corporation,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacturi" 
metal  goods,  camping  stoves,  etc.  Local  property  has  been 
acquired  and  machinery  will  be  installed  at  once.  William 
A.   Forry,  Lebanon.    R.  F.   D.   6,   is    treasurer. 

The  Biehl  Wagon  &  Auto  Works.  31  South  Fifth  Street. 
Reading.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  equipment,  etc. 
will  soon  call  for  bids  tor  a  new  two-stor>-  plant.  85  x  200  ft., 
at  West  Reading.  H.  G.  Mohn.  Mohnton.  Pa.,  Is  architect. 
J.  Biehl  is  head. 

Chapman  &  Fisher.  Bourse  Building.  Philadelphia,  engi- 
neers, have  plans  for  the  construction  of  two  storage  piors 
and  one  coaling  pier  at  Cape  May.  N.  J.,  the  latter  to  be 
equipped  with  machinery  for  loading,  unloading,  etc..  esti- 
mated to  cost  $900,000.  The  owner's  name  will  be  announced 
later.      Bids  are  expected   to  be  called  early  in   February. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co..  Norwood.  Pa.,  ma- 
chinery dealer.  Is  in  the  market  for  a  condenser,  about 
26,000  cu.  ft. :  also,  a  six-wheel  saddle  tank,  with  separate 
tender   switching  engine. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Berwick  Street  and  Seltz  Avenue.  Baston,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  $350,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  called  early  In  Janu- 
ary.    William  H.   Michler.  Drake   Building.   Is  architect. 
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The  Waisonton  Door  &  Sash  Co.  wiM  comnipiue  the 
rebuilding  of  its  plant,  recently  destroyed  l)y  fire,  to  be 
two  and  three  stories,  200  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
tlon,ono,   including  machinery.     W.   C.  Wacner  is   president. 

The  Daniels  Motor  Co.,  Reading,  T'a.,  is  arranging  for 
additional  manufacture  at  its  plant,  and  will  construct  en- 
gines for  its  cars  in  entirety  in  the  future,  eliminating 
outside  parts  production  and  local  assembling  as  hereto- 
fore. New  machinery  has  been  installed  in  a  number  of 
departments  and  further  expansion  is  planned.  George  E5. 
I>aniels    is   president. 

The  Eastern  Foundry  Co..  Boyertown,  Pa.,  will  build 
a  one-story  machine  shop,  in  addition  to  its  new  one-story 
foundry.  175x185  ft.,  now  in  course  o(  erection.  The  latter 
will  be   used  for  pipe  production. 

A  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building. 
50  X  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $65,000.  will  be  constructed  by 
the  N'anticoke  Garage  Co.,  Nanticoke.  Pa.  Plans  are  being 
completed  liy  G.  T.  Price.  409  Miller  Building,  Scranton.  Pa., 
architect. 

The  Cover  Electric  Co..  Huntingdon.  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
extensions  and  improvements. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story  high  school.  70  x  165  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Bridgeport.  Pa.,  tor.  which  new  bids  will  be  called  in  Janu- 
ary. H.  0.  Richards,  60S  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  is 
architect. 

Fire.  Nov.  30,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  distributing 
plant  of  the  Independent  Oil  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  ?60.000,  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Wayne.  I'a..  is  said  to  be 
arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in  the  manual- 
training  department  of  the  new  high  school. 

The  Susquehanna  County  Light  &  Power  Co..  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Electric  Foundry  &  Engineering  Co.,  Tacony,  Phila- 
delphia, has  installed  additional  equipment  and  will  special- 
ize in  steel  castings  under  200  lb.  A  reorganization  has 
taken  place.  William  M.  Darlington  is  president  and  J.  W. 
Corriston,   secretary  and   treasurer. 

The  Keystone  Boiler  Works.  Inc..  Manayuiik.  Philadelphia. 
is  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  rotary  bevel  shear  of 
capacity  up  to   H-in.  plate  or  heavier. 


Baltimore 

B.iLTiMORE,  Dec.  4. 

PI>AXS  have  been  authorized  by  the  Curran  Motor  Radiator 
Co.,  Baltimore,  for  additions,  the  largest  one  story,  48  x 
190  ft.,  to  increase  the  capacity  from  50  to  500  radiators 
per  day,  primarily  of  type  for  Ford  and  Chevrolet  cars. 
The  capital  will  be  raised  from  $50,000  to  $500,000  for  th.- 
expansion. 

The  Bedford  Fulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Richmond,  Va..  with  mill 
at  Big  Island.  Va.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $sOO.ono. 
a  iwrtion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and 
improvements.     Milton  E.  Marcuse  is  president. 

The  Palmetto  Light  &  Power  Co..  Florence.  S.  C.  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost  about 
$35,000.     Additional   equipment    will   be    installed. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  12  for  one  motor- 
driven,  back-geared  precision  lathe,  for  the  local  navy  yard, 
schedule  328;  until  Dec.  19,  for  a  quantity  of  flashlights  and 
batteries  for  Eastern  and  Western  yards,  schedule  344;  one 
switchboard  for  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  Washington, 
schedule  343,  and  for  one  patternmaker's  lathe,  two  pattern- 
makers' benches,  one  saw  bench,  one  hand  planer  and  jointer, 
for  Bellevue,   D.   C,  schedule   335. 

E.  A.  Melton,  Balstic.  N.  C.  R.  F.  D.  1,  is  in  the  market 
foi-  a  steam  shovel,  used,  in  good  condition. 

The  American  Woodworking  Co.,  Sisson  Street.  Baltimore, 
will  soon  take  bids  for  a  new  one-story  plant,  70  x  300  ft., 
to  cost  approximately  $30,000.  T.  G.  Pratt.  325  North  Charles 
Street,  is  architect.     Frederick  Hershfeld  is  president. 

The  Anderson  Tractor  Co.,  Anderson.  S.  C.  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  has  plans  for  new  works 
to  cost  close  to  $75,000  with  machinery.  Motor-driven 
tractors  in  three  sizes  will  be  manufactured,  with  complete 
parts  and  assembling  departments.  W.  S.  Anderson  is  pres- 
ident. 

The  Cape  Fear  Gravel  Pits,  Inc.,  Lillington,  N.  C,  has 
tentative  plans  in  progress  for  a  plant  to  manufacture  con- 
crete building  blocks  and  tile,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000, 
including  machinery.     C.  W.  Lacy  is  president. 

The    Crane    Co.,    836    South    Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago, 


manufacturer  of  valves,  steam  specialties,  etc..  has  leased 
property  on  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch  plant. 

The  Chief  Signal  OtBcer,  United  States  Army,  Washington, 
will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  19  for  electrical  equipment,  includ- 
ing armature  for  motor  generator,  storage  batteries,  volt- 
meter, switchboard  tools,  knife  switches,  binding  posts,  etc., 
as  set  forth  in  circular  PR  13228-lCP;  until  Dec.  18  for  two 
condensers,  dynamotor,  linemen's  test  sets,  vibrators,  etc., 
as  set  forth  in  circular  PR  12858-lCP. 

Fire.  Nov.  22.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  woodworking 
plant  Of  the  DeKalb  Supply  Co..  Decatur.  Ga..  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $75,000.  including  machinery.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Crystal  Ice  Co.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  will  commence 
the  remodeling  ano  improving  of  its  ice-raanufacturing  plant, 
including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000.  Ophuls  &  Hill.  112  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  arc  engineers. 

The  Herfurth  Engine  &  Machinery  Co..  Alexandria,  Va.. 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  number  of  ice 
machines,  belt-driven,  inclosed  type,  in  good  condition. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Cary,  N.  C.  has  plans  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  new  two-story  vocational  school  and  expects  to 
take  bids  in  .lanuary.  C.  Gadsden  Sayre.  Ander.'^on.  S.  C,  is 
architect. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, is  taking  bids  until  Dec.  20  for  a  refrigerating  and 
ice-manufacturing  plant  at  the  naval  base.  Pearl  Harbor. 
T.  H..  specification  4735. 

The  Tractor  Cultivators.  Inc.,  Powell  Building,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  William  Downie,  president,  will  soon  take  bids 
for  a  new  plant  at  Mansemond.  Va..  consisting  of  a  main  one- 
story  structure,  100  x  100  ft.,  and  smaller  building,  for  the 
manufacture  of  farm  tractors  and  kindred  •equipment.  A. 
Byron  Williams.   Powell  Building,  is  architeti 

The  Chapin-Sacks  Corporation.  Knoxville.  Tenn..  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  three-story  ice  manufac- 
turing and  ice  cream  plant  at  Savannah.  Ga..  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $80,000,  with  machinery.  The  ice-making 
department  will  be  equipped  for  a  daily  output  of  150  tons. 
R.  B.  Whitney  is  local  manager  in  charge. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Carthage,  N.  C,  for 
which  bids  will  be  called  on  general  contract  earl.v  in  Febru- 
ary.    C.  Gadsden  Sayre,  Anderson,  S.  C.  is  architect. 

The  Fisheries  Products  Co..  50  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  its  fertilizer  plant  at 
Money  Point.  Va.  It  will  be  one  story.  245  x  300  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $200,000,  with  machinery-. 

The  Gla.sgow  Clay  Products  Co.,  Glasgow.  Va..  has  in- 
ftuiries  out  for  a  rotary,  mechanical  dryer,  with  capacity  for 
handling  10  tons  of  shale  per  hour. 

An  electric  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Republic 
Cotton  Mills.  Inc..  Great  Falls.  S.  C.  in  connection  with  its 
proposed  new  textile  plant,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
.$1,000,000.  The  machinery  for  the  power  station  will  cost 
close  to  $100,000.  J.  E.  Sirrine,  Greenville.  S.  C.  is  architect 
and  engineer.      Robert  S.   Mebane  is  president. 

The  American  Mfg.  Co.,  Martinsville.  Va.,  recently  or- 
.ganized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  has  acquired  a  local  site 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  furniture, 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  with  machinery.  Ground  will  be 
broken  early  in  January.  A.  D.  Witten  is  president  and 
H.  N.   Dyer,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Dee.   4. 

MACHINE  tool  business  still  runs  chiefly  to 
sales  of  individual  tools,  but  there  is  a  very 
fair  number  of  such  orders  and  the  trade  also  finds 
encouragement  from  negotiations  under  way.  One 
firm  has  made  a  compilation  of  the  number  of  in- 
quiries it  has  quoted  on  during  the  first  11  months 
of  this  year  and  finds  that  it  runs  close  to  2000, 
w-ith  a  value  of  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000. 
Only  a  relatively  small  part  of  this  business  has 
been  closed  and  of  the  remainder,  it  is  thought  that 
much  of  it  will  be  placed  during  the  coming  year. 
Crane  activities  are  more  prospective  than  ac- 
tual. The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  inquiry  for  three  125- 
ton  ladle  cranes  for  its  Duquesne  works  still  is 
open,  although  the  award  is  likely  this  week.  The 
Koppers  Co.  has  yet  to  place  several  cranes  in  con- 
nection with  new  construction  at  Clairton  and 
Weirton.    and    the    Ohio    Pump    &    Machinery    Co., 
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Akron.  Ohio,  has  not  yet  placed  two  15-ton  cranes 
for  which  the  inquiry  came  out  a  short  time  ago. 
Actual    business    consists    of   one    35-ton    and   four 
10-ton   cranes   placed  by    the   Michigan   Steel    Cor- 
poration,   Detroit,    with    the    Morgan    Engineering 
Co.,  Alliance.  Ohio.     A  good  many  hoist  orders  are 
coming  along,  one  maker  reporting  sales  of  nine  and 
another  of  one,   the   latter  a   1-ton   pneumatic  De- 
troit hoist.     Power  equipment  like  cranes  promises 
better  than  it  is  actually  selling.     The  West  Penn 
Power  Co.  is  planning  extension  of  Its  Springdale. 
Pa.,  plant.     The  Gulf  ReHning  Co.  has  placed  two 
5000  kw.  turbines  for  its  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  plant 
with   the   General   Electric   Co. 
The    National    Metal    Products   Co.,    1016    East    Eleventh 
Street.    Indianapolis,    has   acquired   property,    75  x  138    ft.,    at 
Chateau    and   Fayette   Streets,    Pittsburgh,   as   a   site  for   a 
new  branch  plant.     A  specialty  will  be  made  of  die-castings 
and    kindred   products. 

The  National  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  Irvine.  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  its  plant. 

The  New  Castle  Electric  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  has  ar- 
ranged~  for  a  bond  issue  of  $85,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  An  ap- 
propriation  of   $500,800    was  recently  arranged. 

A  one-story  and  basement  service  and  repair  building. 
85  X  150  ft.,  tor  company  motor  trucks  and  cars  will  be 
constructed  by  the  Pure  Oil  Co..  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  the 
Junction  Railroad,   Pittsburgh. 

The  Clarksburg  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co..  Clarksburg. 
W.  Va..  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  one-story  ice- 
manufacturing  plant.  50x120  ft.,  to  cost  about  $50,000  with 
machinery. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Weirton.  W.  Va.,  estimated 
to  cost  $180,000,  for  which  plans  will  soon  be  prepared. 
The  County  Board  of  Education.  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va., 
is   in   charge. 

Fire.  Nov.  27.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  shops,  power 
house  and  tipple  at  the  mines  of  the  Clifton  Coal  Co.,  Clifton, 
W.  Va.,  with  loss  approximating  $50,000.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Baldwin-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Uoderfield,  W.  Va., 
is  planning  tor  the  installation  of  new  tipple  and  other 
operating  equipment  at  its  plant.  J.  W.  Baldwin  is  presi- 
dent and   general   manager. 

The  Cutler  Steel  Co..  Bowman  Building.  Pittsburgh,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  the  early  operation  of  its  new  plant 
at  .Vew  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  comprising  the  former  works 
of  the  National  Steel  Castings  Co.  Improvements  will  be 
made. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  arranging  for  the  commencement  of  work  on  its 
addition  at  Springdale,  Pa.  The  unit  will  be  larger  than 
the  present  station,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $6,000,000.  A. 
M.   l.ynn   Is  president. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  Rockefeller 
Building.  Cleveland,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  steel  tipple  on  site  recently  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  properties  at  Huntington,  W.   Va. 

The  Centre  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Warwood,  W.  Va., 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Riverside  Bridge  Co.,  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio,  for  a  one-story  foundry.  100  x  320  ft.,  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.   Va.     P.   H.   Young  is   general   manager. 

The  Coal  River  Collieries  Co.,  Huntington.  W.  Va..  will 
install  new  electrical  equipment,  including  motors,  substa- 
tion apparatus,  etc..  at  its  properties  adjoining  its  works, 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  equipment.  A.  G.  Wicker- 
sham,   517  McClure  Avenue.  Homestead.   Pa.,   is  architect. 

The  National  Radiator  Co.,  Ontral  Avenue  and  Ohio 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  completing  plans  tor  a  new  one- 
story  foundry,  30  x  350  ft.,  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  stove  and  radiator  castings.  J.  E.  Adams.  Nemo 
Building,   Johnstown,   is   engineer. 

The  Virginian  Railway  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  said  to  be 
planning  for  the  erection  of  new  locomotive  and  car  shops 
at  Justice,  W.  Va.,  where  a  site  has  tentatively  been  se- 
lected. 

The  Howard  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.. 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Byrers 
Coal  Co.,  at  Byrer  Tugart  Junction,  Barbour  County,  W.  Va. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  enlargements,  including  the  In- 
stallation o{  new  machinery.  Daniel  Howard  heads  the 
company. 

The  Owens  Bottle  Co.,  HOI  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  a  one-story  addition  to  Its 
plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  120x200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
approximately   $150,000.   with   machinery.      The   Devore   Co., 


Nicholas  Building.  Toledo,  is  engineer.  E.  D.  Libbey  is 
president. 

The  Kentucky  &  West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  Logan,  W.  Va., 
is  planning  to  rebuild  its  power  plant  recently  destroyed  by 
Ire,   with   loss   approximating   $30,000. 

The  Auto  Truck  Equipment  Co..  7511  Penn  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh,  is  taking  bids  lor  a  new  one-story  and  basement 
plant.   31  X  100   ft. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.   4. 

THE  New  Process  Gear  Co.  of  Delaware.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
has  been  organized  by  T.  W.  Warner,  of  the  T.  W. 
Warner  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  W.  C.  Durant,  head 
of  tlie  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  New  York,  with  capital  of  300.000 
shares  of  stock,  no  par  value,  to  operate  the  local  plant  of 
the  New  Process  Gear  Corporation,  recently  acquired.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  for  enlargements  for  the  manufacture  of 
gears  and  transmissions  for  the  Durant  and  Star  cars.  T.  W. 
Warner  heads  the  new  company  :  C.  R.  Burt  is  manager. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story 
high  school.  80  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  Prospect  Street. 
Attica,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $294,000,  for  whicli  ground 
will  be  broken  at  once.  Morris  &  All^n,  Prudential  Build- 
ing, Buffalo,  are  architects. 

The  Cooper  Electric  Corporation,  Hilton,  N.  Y,,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  power  plant  at 
Parma,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  $55,000. 

Fire,  Nov.  25,  destroyed  the  car  barn  and  repair  shop  of 
the  New  York  State  Railways  Co..  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $100,000,  including  equipment. 

Power  equipment;  conve.ving  and  other  mechanical  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-story  printing  plant, 
100  X  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  A.  S.  Oilman  Printing  Co.. 
623  .St.  Clair  Avenue.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  for  which  a  gen- 
eral building  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Wright  &  Kremers. 
Gluck  Building,  Niagara  Falls. 

Cedric  L.  Lloyd  and  W.  B.  Ellis,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  have 
organized  the  Master  Gear  Co.,  to  operate  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  gears  and  transmissions  for  automobiles. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  senior  and  Junior  high  school,  150  x  150 
ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $275,000. 
Coffin  &  Coffin,  622  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  architects. 

The  North  East  Electric  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  w-ill  pur- 
chase a  used  No.  66  Jarecki  pipe  machine  and  a  standard 
Wieland   6 -in.   pipe  threader  and  cutter. 


Detroit 

Detroit,   Dec.   4. 

THE  Michigan  Stamping  Co.,  Mack  Avenue,  Detroit,  manu- 
facturer of  stampe<l  metal  products,  has  plans  for  a 
one-story  addition,  140  x  350  ft.,  to  be  used  in  part  as  a 
machine  shop,  and  the  remainder  for  general  manufacture. 
.Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  is  architect.  Walter 
F.  Tant   is  secretary. 

Fire.  Nov.  19,  destroyed  the  machine  shop,  laboratory 
and  other  buildings  at  the  plant  of  the  Petroskey  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Petroskey.  Mich.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild  the  structures  in  connection  with 
extensions  and  improvements  to  be  made  to  the  mill,  to  cost 
approximately   $500,000. 

The  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  5851  West  Jefferson 
Street,  Detroit,  has  Hied  plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  to 
cost   $30,000. 

Officials  and  stockholders  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.. 
Arthington  and  Homan  Avenues,  Chicago,  have  acquired 
the  plants  of  the  Eddy  Paper  Co..  Three  Rivers  and  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.  The  Eddy  Paper  Co.  of  Illinois  has  been 
organized  to  operate  the  properties.  Extensions  and  Im- 
provements will  be  made. 

The  Detroit  Public  Heating  Commi.slon,  174  East  At- 
water  Street,  Detroit,  has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a 
new  main  municipal  electric  power  plant,  substation  and 
transmission  system,  to  cost  approximately  $5,000,000. 
Smith,  Hlnchman  &  Grylls,  800  Marquette  Building,  are 
architects. 

The  United  Produce  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  plans  for 
a  new  four-story  Ice-manufacturing  and  cold-storage  plant, 
85  X  280  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  al>out  $200,000,  including 
equipment.  Warren  M.  Holmes,  Tussing  Building,  Is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  2000  Second  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  new  generating 
plant  at  Slocums  Island,  Mich.,  to  cost  approximately 
$8,000,000.      A    new    power    hojse    Is    also    contemplated    at 
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Ecorse  Avenue  and  Dearborn  Street,  Detroit,  and  founda- 
tions are  In  progress  for  a  one-story  electric  substation  on 
Savannah  Street,  to  cost  $50,000.  Alexander  Dow  is  presi- 
dent  and   general'manager. 


L 


Qiicago 

Chicago.   Dec.   4. 

THK  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  placed 
some  of  the  equipment  against  its  list  and  will 
probably  conclude  purchases  during  the  week.  Us 
total  expenditure  for  machine  tools,  including  those 
purchased  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  expected  to  reach 
$500,000.  The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has 
not  yet  taken  action  against  its  inquiry.  Inquiries 
from  industrial  sources  are  numerous,  but  orders 
are  slow  in  coming  through.  In  some  cases  users 
indicate  that  they  will  delay  buying  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  One  of  the  largest  individual 
purchases  recently  made  was  closed  by  the  Chicago, 
Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.  for  its  mine  at 
West  Frankfort,  111.  The  following  motor-driven 
machines  were  bought;  A  25-in.  shaper,  4-ft.  radial 
drill,  2S-in.  upright  drill,  12-in.  x6-ft.  engine  lathe. 
20-in.  X  14-ft.  engine  lathe.  36-in.  x  18-ft.  engine 
lathe,  two  floor  grinders  with  14  x  2-in.  wheels 
and  a  hack  saw. 

In  general,  the  sales  totals  of  local  machine 
tool  houses  for  November  were  not  equal  to  those 
of  the  previous  month,  although  one  dealer  had 
the  best  month  of  the  year  and  another  booked 
fully   as   much   business  as   in   October. 

The  only  price  change  reported  was  an  advance 
of  about  10  per  cent  on  a  number  of  sizes  of  power 
hack    saws    by    the    Racine    Tool    &    Machine    Co.. 
Racine,   Wis. 
The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for 
a  No.   2  Diamond  automatic  surface  grinder   with  a  capacity 
of  36  X  12  X  12  in.  and  arranged  for  motor  drives. 

The  Niagara  Radiator  &  Boiler  Co.,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
a  10-ton  overhead  electric  traveling  yard  crane  from  the  Krie 
Steel  Construction   Co.,  Erie,  'Pa. 

Wilson  &  Jaspert.  Inc.,  578  Douglas  Avenue,  West 
Hammond.  Ind..  recently  organized  with  $4.S00  capital 
stock,  will  manufacture  complete  phonograph  and  radio  sets, 
and  also  a  combination  phonograph  and  radio  receiver  in 
the  same  cabinet.  The  company  has  leased  a  plant  contain- 
ing 6000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  on  Hoffman  Street,  Hammond. 
Its  machine  requirements  have  been  partially  filled,  but  it 
will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  some  small  machine  shop 
equipment,  including  several  drill  presses.  Officers  are 
Arthur  L.  Wilson,  president ;  William  P.  Heckman.  vice- 
president,  and  George  H.  Jaspert,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Anderson  Electric  Works.  Inc..  212  ^Vest  .\ustin  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  recently  organized  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
will  repair,  buy  and  sell  motors,  generators,  and  electrical 
equipment.  It  has  leased  6500  sq.  ft.  at  the  address  given 
and  has  purchased  all  of  its  equipment.  Officers  are  A.  C.  G. 
Anderson,  president ;  J.  C  A.  Anderson,  vice-president ;  E. 
H.  Johnson,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Max  V.  Boreing, 
manager  and  superintendent. 

The  Muehlhausen  Spring  Co.,  manufacturer  of  phono- 
graph springs,  5S41  Loomis  Street,  Chicago,  will  receive 
bids  through  an  architect  on  a  one-story  factory,  100x142 
ft.,  at   5811-19   South  Western  Avenue,   to  cost  $40,000.' 

The  Golden  Rule  Cutlery  Co.,  212  Sheldon  Street.  Chi- 
cago, has  let  contract  for  remodeling  its  factory  at  a  cost 
of   $16,000. 

B.  Heller  &  Co..  manufacturing  chemists.  3923  Calumet 
Avenue.  Chicago,  have  taken  bids  on  a  four-story  addition, 
62  X  380  ft.,  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Central  Manufacturing  District,  Chicago,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  three-story  plant,  150x205  ft.. 
on  Forty-seventh  Street  just  west  of  Spaulding  Street,  for 
the  Superior  Furniture  Corporation,  a  new  company.  The 
building  and  land  will  represent  an  investment  of  $200,000. 
The  Chicago  Metallic  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  house- 
hold metal  ware,  544  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Chicago,  has 
purchased  the  plant  at  3711-19  South  Ashland  Avenue, 
occupied  by  the  Eveready  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Carbon  Co.  The  building  contains  90.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space.  The  Eveready  Co.,  which  manufactures  electric 
novelties,  will  occupy  the  vacated  plant  of  the  Oxweld 
Acetylene  Co.,  at  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Jasper  Place. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  plans 
further  expansion  of  its  facilities.  An  addition  to  the  closed- 
car  body  plant   will   be   172x518   ft.   and   four   storieis.      An 


extension  to  tlie  power  house,  48x116  ft.,  two  stories,  is 
MOW  being  erected.  Improved  arrangements  for  the  final 
inspection  and  testing  of  cars  will  be  provided  by  a  one- 
story  glass-covered  building,  40  x  624  ft.,  which  will  connect 
the  shipping  and  storage  dopartm  n*  with  the  final  assembly 
department.  There  will  also  be  a  new  tour-story  car  storage 
building.  76  x  624  ft.,  and  a  train  shed,  80  x  624  ft.  These 
buildings  are  part  of  a  general  expansion  program  which 
includes  also  two  additions  to  the  Studebaker  plants  at 
Detroit.  One  of  these  units  will  be  a  five-story  building. 
58x441  ft.,  to  house  final  assembling  and  testing  depart- 
ments and  the  other  a  structure,  95  x  248  ft.,  for  various 
machining  operations  and  stores.  All  of  the  buildings  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  Damascus  Steel  Co..  a  new  industry  which  is  erect- 
ing a  plant  on  a  10-acre  site  near  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Co.  works,  Hammond.  Ind.,  has  completed  the  concrete 
foundations  for  its  principal  buildings. 

The  American  Seating  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Is 
building  a  power  plant  and  warehouse  to  cost  $400,000. 

Traum  &  Lien.  Fairbury,  Neb.,  will  remodel  the  Marthis 
tire  shop  into   a  machine  shop. 

Milnes  Brothers,  3453  Prairie  Avenue.  Chicago,  oper- 
ating a  sheet  metal  works,  will  build  a  one  and  two-story 
addition.  45  x  50  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000.  Lyman  J.  Allison.  115 
South  Dearborn  Street,  is  architect. 

.\  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story-and-basement  junior  high  school.  164  x  175  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Webster  City,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $290,000. 
William  Gordon.  319  Hubbell  Building.  Des  Moines  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  locomotive  repair  and  machine  shop  at 
Decatur,  III.,  and  expects  to  call  for  bids  early  in  1923. 
George  F.  Hess.  Decatur,  is  division  superintendent. 

The  Common  Council,  Shelbyville,  111.,  has  plans  near- 
ing  completion  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant.  Bonds  for  $100,000  have  been  voted.  A.  W.  Fuller, 
1979   Railway   Exchange    Building,   St.   Louis,   is   engineer. 

The  Commanding  Officer.  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Rock 
Island,  111.,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  13  for  450  roller 
bearings,  20  ball  bearings  and  40  radial  thrust  bearings,  as 
specified  in  circular  OAP-35419A. 

The  Marquette  Cement  Mfg.  Co..  140  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  III.,  will  make  extensions  and  improve- 
ments in  its  plant  art.  West  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  cost  $100,000. 
A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story-and-basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Car- 
Ijondale.  111.,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000,  for  which  bids  are 
being  received  until  Dec.  18  on  general  contract.  Beuttler 
&  Arnold,  Grain  Exchange  Building,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  are 
architects. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  210  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  is  arranging  for  a  one  and  two-story  addi- 
tion to  its  plant  at  Morgan  Park,  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  cost 
$235,000.  The  work  will  consist  of  extensions  in  the 
grinding  department,  burner  building  and   power  house. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story-and-basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Corydon,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $135,000.  William  Gordon, 
319   Hubbell   Building,  Des   Moines,   is   architect. 

The  Hurley  Machine  Co.,  West  Twenty-second  Street, 
Cicero,  111.,  manufacturer  of  electric  washing  and  ironing 
machines,  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  addition,  61  x  130 
ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $35,000.  Edward  Hurley  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co..  Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  an  engine  lathe  of  20-tt.  bed  and  36-in.  swing. 

The  Universal  Packing  Co.,  190  North  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago, is  in  the  market  for  used  imperial  X  B2  Ingersoll-Rand 
air  compressors,  sizes  14x9x12:  16x10x14;  19x12x16. 
Laidlaw  featlier  valve  machines  will  also  be  considered. 


Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.  Improvements 

Hill,  Clarke  &  Co..  649  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
dealers  in  re-manufactured  machine  tools,  have  completed 
improvements  to  the  store  at  that  address.  Additional  office 
space.  20  x  30  ft.,  has  been  provided,  and  a  warehouse,  40  x 
80  ft.,  has  been  added  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  ware- 
house is  equipped  with  a  monorail  hoist  system,  which  has 
also  been  extended  into  the  show  room.  Large  doors  opening 
from  the  alley  permit  motor  trucks  to  be  driven  into  the  build- 
ing and  machines  to  be  unloaded  and  conveyed  to  any  portion 
of  the  warehouse  or  show  room  by  the  overhead  hoist.  The 
company  has  a  plant  and  warehouse  at  2100  South  Kilbourn 
Avenue,  Chicago,  where  machine  tools  are  re-manufactured 
and  stored.  The  new  warehouse  at  the  store  will  materially 
increase  the  company's  storage  facilities. 
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Cleveland,   Dec.   4. 

RAILROAD  buying  featured  the  local  machinery 
marl<et  the  past  weeli.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  placed  six  large  and  two  small  turret 
lathes  with  a  Cleveland  manufacturer  for  its  AI- 
toona  shops  and  the  New  York  Central  purchased 
two  turret  lathes  from  a  Wisconsin  maker.  The 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  purchased  three 
double  end  punching  machines  from  a  Cleveland 
manufacturer.  Local  machinery  houses  report  a 
fair  volume  of  orders  mostly  for  single  tools,  but 
inquiry  is  not  active  as  many  prospective  pur- 
chasers have  advised  the  trade  that  they  will  post- 
pone buying  until  January.  Single  tool  orders  are 
well  distributed  among  automobile  acce.ssory  manu- 
facturers, brass  plants  and  other  industries.  Some 
Inquiry  has  come  from  the  B'ord  Motor  Co.  for 
equipment  for  its  new  plant  at  Green  Island,  N.  Y.. 
one  that  reached  a  local  machinery  builder  being 
for  six  screw  machines.  The  Canton  Car  Co.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  will  enlarge  its  facilities  for  car  repair 
work  and  expects  to  buy  one  or  more  cranes  and 
probably  some  machine   tools. 

New    inquiries     include     one     from     the     Taplin 
Stove  Co.,   Mansfield,   Ohio,   for   a   multiple  spindle 
drilling   machine   and   one   from    the    East   Iron    & 
Machine  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  for  a  riveting  machine. 
The  plant  of  the   Yoder   Co.,  Cleveland,   manufacturer  of 
sheet   metal    work   and    machinery,    was   partially    destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  days  ago.     The  building  containing  the  manu- 
facturing departments  equipped  with  about  40  machine  tools 
was  burned  and  it  is  expected  that  only  from  25   to  40  per 
cent  of  these  can   be  salvaged.     The  company   is  rebuilding 
this  portion  of  its  plant  and   expects  to   be  operating  again 
in   a   few   days.     It   will   be   in   the   market   shortly   for   ma- 
chinery  to   replace   the   tools  lost   in   the  fire. 

The  K  N.  Riddle  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
lighting  fixtures,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of 
buildings    to    be    used    for    foundry    a'nd    other    purposes. 

The  Alliance  Machined  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
will  build  a  75  x  600  ft.  extension  to  its  foundry,  nearly 
doubling  its  present  capacity. 

The  Archbold  Ladder  Co..  Arohbold,  Ohio,  will  erect  a 
two-story    building,    40  x  110    ft. 

The  Towmotor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  received  an  order  from 
Stafford  &  Myer,  Port  Louis,  Island  of  Mjauritius,  for  trac- 
tors and  trailers  amounting  to  approximately  $30,000.  It 
has  also  recently  taken  an  order  from  the  I^ehigh  Valley 
Railroad  for  Pier  8,  New  York,  an  additional  order  from 
the  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works,  Cleveland,  two  orders  from  Lon- 
don, England,  and  one  from  the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
Peoria,    111. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  erect  two  ad- 
ditional  factory  buildings,   70  x  105   ft.,  and    40  x  42  ft. 

The  Republic  Structural  Iron  Works,  1290  East  Fifty- 
third  Street,  Cleveland,  is  inquiring  tor  a  1-in.  capacity  gate 
shear,  96-in.  blade  and  36-in.  throat,  or  size  near  to  this, 
and  tor  a  gate  shear  of  capacity  %  or  Vj-in.  plate  by  120-in. 
blade  or  size  near. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,   Dec.   4. 

CONSIDERABLE  encouragement  has  been  given 
the  machine-tool  trade  by  an  increase  in  in- 
quiries based  on  Immediate  needs  and  requirements 
to  be  placed  early  in  the  new  year.  Railroad  busi- 
ness is  slightly  m&re  prominent,  local  shops  hav- 
ing booked  a  number  of  single-tool  orders  embraced 
by  fairly  large  lots  placed  in  Chicago  and  Eastern 
markets.  In  addition,  a  fair  list  Is  expected  to 
come  out  soon  for  a  new  car  repair  shop  which 
the  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  road  will  build  in 
Marquette,  Mich.  Automotive  industries  are  mak- 
ing Inquiry  for  miscellaneous  tool  room  and  pro- 
duction cKiuipment,  most  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
placed  shortly  after  Jan.  I.  Throughout  Wisconsin 
general  industrial  activity  involving  metal-working 
operations  Is  increasing  to  the  point  where  ex- 
tensions of  capacity  will  soon  require  additional 
equipment  beyond  replacement  needs.  Confidence 
la  expressed  that  December  sales  will  equal   if  not 


slightly  exceed  the  volume  reached  in  October  and 
November. 

M.  TuUgren  &  Sons,  architects,  4  25  East  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee,  have  been  engaged  by  the  Creamery  Package 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  to  design  a  new  three-story  brick,  steel 
and  concrete  manufacturing  plant.  165  x  266  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  West  Division  and  North  Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago.  It 
manufactures  dairy  equipment  and  supplies.  Contracts  will 
be  let  about  Jan.   1. 

Contracts  are  being  let  by  the  Lake  Superior  &  Ish- 
peming Railroad  Co..  Marquette,  Mich.,  for  a  new  car  repair 
shop  which  will  cost  about  $50,000  and  require  considerable 
tooling.  The  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has 
taken  the  structural   steel   work,   involving  about   200   tons. 

The  Kice  Lake,  Wis.,  Board  of  Education  has  engaged 
R.  J.  Hancock,  architect,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to  design  a  com- 
bination high  and  vocational  training  school,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000,  and  to  be  built  early  next  spring.  Dr.  P.  A. 
Tate   is  president   of   the  board. 

The  Northern  Supply  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  a  new 
$50,000  corporation  organized  to  manufacture  telephone, 
telegraph  and  power  transmission  line  supplies,  has  started 
work  on  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  factory,  40x120 
ft.,  to  be  ready  Jan.  15.  Most  of  the  equipment  will  be 
for  wood-working  operations  on  poles,  cross-arms,  brackets, 
pins,  braces,  etc.  J.  M.  Bischell,  formerly  of  Bloomer,  Wis., 
but  for  several  years  engaged  in  similar  business  at  Bal- 
timore,  Md.,   is   president   and   general  manager. 

The  Kools  Mfg.  Co..  Appleton,  Wis.,  incorporated  several 
months  ago  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
potato-paring  machines  and  other  labor-saving  devices,  has 
leased  a  part  of  the  plant  of  the  Appleton  Motor  Truck 
Co.  and  will  start  quantity  production  Jan.  1.  Up  to  this 
time  a  limited  output  has  been  effected  through  contracts 
with  local  foundries  and  machine  shops.  William  Kools 
is  president ;  Edward  Kools,  vice-president,  and  Frank  Kools, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Dry  Milk  Co..  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  has  plans  fo.- 
a  Western  plant  to  be  erected  at  Columbus,  Wis.,  at  a  cost 
of  $125,000.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  concrete,  200  x  250  ft., 
two  stories  and  basement,  with  steel  sidewall  and  monitor 
sash.  Bids  are  now  being  taken  on  the  building.  Equip- 
ment will  be  purchased  through  the  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

The  Lindsay  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Waupaca.  Wis.,  has 
been  authorized  to  i.ssue  bonds  of  $45,000  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant, 
plans  for  which  have  been  completed.  Contracts  will  be  let 
about    Jan.    1. 

The  Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper  Co..  Wisconsin 
Rapids.  Wis.,  will  enlarge  Its  paper  mill  and  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  at  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $350,000  early  in  1923,  according  to  announcement 
made  by  George  W.  Mead,  secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager.  Specifications  are  expected  to  be  ready  by  Jan. 
15  or  Feb.  1.  L.  A.  DeGuere  is  consulting  and  contracting 
engineer. 

The  Filedex  Corporation  of  America  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  300" 
shares  of  non-par  valued  common  stock,  to  manufacture 
patented  filing  cabinets.  It  has  leased  the  former  plant  of 
the  Lawson  Airplane  Co.  and  is  buying  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment, including  some  precision  tools.  J.  E.  Lederman  of 
Chicago,  formerly  with  the  Addressograph  Co..  International 
Register  Co.  and  factory  manager  Hess  Ball  Bearing  Co.. 
is  patentee  of  the  device  and  has  been  engaged  as  general 
works  manager.  E.  H.  Mayhew.  formerly  of  the  Woodstock 
Typewriter  Co..  is  president ;  H.  A.  Minahan.  vice-president  : 
Joseph  Kabat.  secretary,  and  Charles  J.  Loignon.  treasurer, 
all    of   Green    Bay. 

The  Janesville  Caloric  Corporation.  Janesville.  Wis.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000 
to  take  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Caloric  Co..  Janes- 
ville. manufacturer  of  flreless  cookers,  but  for  several  years 
producing  opera  chairs  for  the  Stafford  Co..  Chicago.  The 
new  owners  will  on  Jan.  1  resume  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
less  cookers  and  begin  the  production  of  electric  cookstoves. 
later  adding  other  lines  of  electrically  operated  household 
devices.  Officers  of  the  new  company  are  :  President.  Charles 
Teuton:  vice-presidents.  Walter  Magill.  M.  A.  Hudson:  sec- 
retary and  manufacturing  superintendent.  Frank  Coyle ; 
treasurer.   Clarence   G.   Sutherland. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  &  Dock  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Wisconsin  with  a  nominal  capital  of  3000 
common  shares  without  par  value,  to  engage  in  the  con- 
-struction  and  equipment  of  vessels,  operate  a  drydock. 
fabricate  hulls  and  boilers,  and  do  a  general  marine  con- 
tracting business.  It  takes  over  a  shipbuilding  plant  par- 
tially developed  during  the  war  at  Kewaunee.  Wis.,  and 
will  establish  a   smaller  drydock   and  shop   plant  in   Milwau- 
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kee  as  well.  The  principals  are  F.  W.  Stevens,  A.  IC.  Schunk 
and   Louis   Hoffman,   all   of   Milwaukee. 

The  South  Side  Buick  Co.,  Jlilwaukee.  has  been  organ- 
ised with  $J0,000  and  has  acquired  a  building  at  Four- 
teenth and  Forest  Home  Avenues  and  will  rebuild  it  and 
install  equipment  for  servicing  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
etc.     John  Piszczek,  44S  Mitchell  Street,  is  general  manager. 

The  Stratford  Light  &  I'ower  Co..  Stratford,  Marathon 
County,  Wis.,  will  build  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant, 
with  steam  au.\iliary,  and  a  distributing  system  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $50,000. 


I 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,    Dec.    4. 

THE  past  week  was  unusually  quiet  in  the  ma- 
chinery market,  due  principally  to  the  inter- 
vening holiday  and  the  fact  that  the  Christmas 
season  is  drawing  closer.  The  only  important  in- 
quiry to  come  out  was  from  the  Missouri  Pacific 
i^ailroad,  which  calls  for  53  items.  With  this  ex- 
ception inquiries  and  orders  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  single  machines.  There  has,  however, 
been  some  railroad  buying,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  reported  to  have  placed  nearly  all  its 
requirements  with  the  exception  of  lathes.  The 
Big  Four  bought  a  o4-in.  driving  wheel  lathe. 
Manufacturers  of  special  machinery  and  small  ma- 
chines   report    fair    orders. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  E.  A.  Howe,  purchasing 
agent.  Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  has  sent  out 
the  following  inquiry,  under  file  No.  3245: 

One  200-ton  locomotive  hoist. 

One  2  X  24-in.  fiat  turret  lathe. 

One  3-in.  heavy  duty  turret  lathe. 

One  5-in.  heavy  duty  turret  lathe. 

One  Xo.  2  center  driven  axle  lathe. 

One  16  x  10-in.  tool  room  lathe. 

One  20  x  6-in.  monitor  lathe. 

Two  16  X  8-in.  portable  engine  lathes. 

One  54-in.  car  wheel  lathe. 

Two  16-in.  X  8-ft.  engine  lathes. 

Two  22-in.  x  10-ft.  ehgine  lathes. 

Two  24-in.  x  10-ft.  engine  lathes. 

One  30-in.  x  17-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  42-in.  x  12-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  36-in.  x  12-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  96-in.  driving  wheel  press. 

One  6-ft.  semi-universal  radial  drilling  machine. 

One  2-in.  spindle,  high-speed  drilling  machine. 

One  36-in.  upright  high-speed  drilling  machine. 

One  42-in.   upright  high-speed  drilling  machine. 

One  30  x  30-in.  x  8-ft.  planing  machine. 

One  36  x  36-in.  x  12-ft.  planing  machine. 

One  48  x  48-in.  x  18-ft.  p'.aning  machine. 

Two  26-in.  shapers. 

One  18-in.  crank  slotter. 

One  24-in.  upright  high-speed  turret  drilling  machine. 

One  100-ton  hydraulic  bushing  press. 

One  Xo.  2  universal  milling  machine. 

One  Xo.  5  horizontal  milling  machine. 

One  36-in.  horizontal  vertical  boring  mill. 

One  42-in.   rapid  production  boring  and   turning  mill. 

One  54-in.   rapid  production   boring  and   turning  mill. 

One  214-in.  double  head  bolt  threader. 

One  Hi-in.  double  head  bolt  threader. 

One  36-in.  heavy  duty  Morton  draw-cut  shaper. 

Five  2-wheel  floor  grinders. 

One  Xo.  1  universal  grinder. 

One  wet  tool  grinder. 

One  liA-in.  bolt  header. 

Three  48-jn.  grind  stones. 

All  of  these  machines  are  to  be  equipped  for  alternating 
current,  440-volt,   three-phase,   60-cycle   motors. 

The  Trailmobile  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  awarded  contract  to 
the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  a  new  plant  and  warehouse 
adjacent  to  its  present  property  in  the  Oakley  district.  The 
present  plant  has  been  sold  to  the  Fay  &  Eagan  Co.  Work 
has  commenced  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Trailmobile  Co. 
■will  occupy  the  plant  on  February  1.  Little  new  equipment 
Will  be  required.     Mun-ay  Shipley  is  president. 

Fire  at  tiTe  plant  of  the  Post-Glover  Electric  Co.,  Ludlow, 
!Ky.,  Xov.  28.  caused  damage  estimated  at  $25,000.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  electrical  devices  and  will  rebuild  as  soon 
■as  plans  can  be  completed.     F.  B.  VanWinkle  is  president. 

The  Brightman  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  cold  rolled  shafting  and  highly  finished  nuts,  has  been 
reorganized  by  a  group  of  Chicago  men  who  have  purchased 
the  holdings  of  the  Brightman  family.     The  business  will  be 


continued  In  its  present  location.  J.  P.  Dods,  formerly  man- 
ager, is  vice-president  of  the  reorganized  company.  W.  C. 
Waggoner,  who  was  president  of  the  new  company,  died 
suddenly  in  Columbus  on  Nov.  28,  but  his  death  will  make 
no  change  in  the  company's  plans. 

The  Irwin  Augur  Bit  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  recently 
occupied  its  new  forge  plant.  The  company  rei>orts  orders 
so  heavy  that  more  men  are  now  being  employed  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  piano  plate  manu- 
facturer, will  shortly  call  for  bids  for  an  addition  to  replace 
the  part  destroyed  by  fire  on  Xov.  11.  M.  I.,.  Milligan  is 
president. 

The  Wellston  Mfg.  Co.,  Wellston,  Ohio,  is  contemplating 
the  erection  of  an  addition  and  is  planning  to  double  its 
capital  stock.  The  company  manufactures  heating  furnaces 
as  well  as  several  specialties.     1.  W.  Warden  is  president. 


Ind 


lana 

■     Indianapolis,   Dec.    4. 

CONSTRUCTION  will  begin  on  a  one-story  addition  to  the 
municipal  electric  power  plant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  to 
cost  $200,000,  including  machinery.  Carroll  &  Breraing,  511 
Traction    Terminal    Building,    Indianapolis,    are   engineers. 

The  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Kokorao.  Ind.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  90x425  .ft.,  to 
be  used  for  a  galvanizing  department,  estimated  to  cost 
$55,000. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Electric  Co..  Clinton,  Ind.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  power  and  line  equipment  in 
Vigo  County,  for  connection  between  its  generating  plants  at 
Clinton  and   Sullivan. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  has  called 
a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  on  Dec.  28  to  arrange 
for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $140,000,000  to  $250,000,000, 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and 
improvements. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Laporte,  Ind., 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  for  which  ground  will  be  broken 
at  once.  Miller,  Fullenwlder  &  Dowling,  6  North  Michigan 
Avenue,   Chicago,  are  architects. 

The  Kunkel  Valve  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  founda- 
tions under  way  for  a  new  one-story  plant,  75  x  150  ft.,  to 
cost  about  $35,000.  The  Austin  Co.,  208  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,   is  engineer  in  charge. 

The  Gary  Street  Railway  Co.,  Gary.  Ind.,  is  arranging 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  extension  of  its  traction 
line,  power  house  and  electric  system,  additional  rolling 
stock,  shop  equipment  and  facilities  for  repairs. 

In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  coal  railroad 
division  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Railway,  La  Crosse,  Ind.. 
by  the  Chicago,  Attica  &  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Attica,  Ind.. 
for  $250,000,  plans  are  being  ("eveloped  for  the  use  of  motor- 
ized equipment  on  the  road,  and  purchases  will  be  made  at 
an  early  date.  Shop  facilities  will  also  be  provided  for  the 
repair  of  electric  rolling  stock.  The  line  acquired  is  145 
miles  long. 

The  Central  Indiana  Power  Co.  has  awarded  contract  for 
its  new  40,000-kw.  power  station  on  the  Wabash  River,  near 
Terre  Haute,  to  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  Boston.  This  com- 
pany, which  is  under  the  management  of  Kelsey  Brewer  & 
Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  a  consolidation  of  utilities 
serving  70  cities  centering  in  Indianapolis.  The  consolida- 
tion project  involves  additional  financing  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $12,000,000. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,  Dec.  4. 

EVANS  &  MEADE,  engineers,  have  been  engaged  by  the 
Common  Council,  Florence,  Ala.,  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  new  municipal  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  Cypress 
Creek,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  with  equipment. 

The  Crossett  Lumber  Co..  Crossett,  La.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  plant,  with  machine  shop,  power  house  and 
other  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,000 
with  machinery.  Later  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  mill  on 
adjoining  tract  for  the  production  of  wood  pulp. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  lubricating  oils. 
with  initial  output  of  500  gal.  per  day.  A  pumping  plant, 
machine  shop  and  other  auxiliary  buildings  will  be  erected, 
to  cost  $75,000.     W.  F.  Miller  is  president. 

The  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Washington,  has  tentative 
plans  for  new  repair  shops  at  Gadsden,  Ala.  W.  H.  Thrall 
is  chief  engineer.     Fire.  Nov.  26.  destroyed  a  portion  of  th^ 
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loading  docks  and  conveyor  system  of  the  company  at  Port 
Chalmetle,  near  New  Orleans,  used  for  grain  elevator  ser- 
vice, with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $75,000.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Dothan  Machine  Shop,  Dothan,  Ala.,  I.s  planning  to 
rebuild  Its  machine  works  on  East  Burdeshaw  Street,  de- 
stroyed by  flre  Nov.  20.  An  official  estimate  of  loiss  has  not 
been   announced. 

The  Caddo  Ice.  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Oaddo,  Tex.,  plans  for 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  electric  power  and  Ice- 
manufacturing  plant,  recently  acquired ;  additional  equip- 
ment will  be  installed.  The  company  was  organized  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  utilities.  S.  T.  Swenson  is  president, 
and  W.  I.  Wright  manager. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  In  the  two 
Junior  high  schools  to  be  erected  at  Tenth  and  Hubbard 
Streets,  and  Stockton  and  College  Streets,  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  by  the  Duval  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  each 
two  and  three  stories.  160x250  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$275,000.  Cireelcy  &  Benjamin,  Jacksonville,  are  architects. 
The  Hoffman-Burleigh  Mfg.  Co.,  Daytona,  Fla.,  recently 
organized,  will  build  a  one-story  plant,  60x100  ft.,  for  the 
nuinufacture  of  sash,  doors,  etc.  All  machinery  will  be  indi- 
vidually motor-driven.  W.  A.  Hoffman  is  president  and 
manager. 

The  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.  Miami,  Fla.,  operated 
by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  local  wireless  transmit- 
ting station,  with  complete  power  plant,  steel  towers  437  ft. 
high,  and  other  primary  equipment.  George  S.  Davis  is 
general    manager. 

The  Southwest  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Shreveport,  La.,  will 
Issue  bonds  for  $2,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used   for  extensions  and  improvements. 

A.  F.  Messick,  Lakeland.  Fla..  is  in  the  market  for  a 
stone-crushing  plant,  with  auxiliary  m<-chinery,  to  have  a 
daily  capacity  from   150   to  200  tons. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Birmingham,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  eleotriflcation  of  its  bar  mill  at  Gadsden,  to 
Include  the  construction  of  a  transmission  line  and  the  in- 
stallation of  motors,  controllers,  switchboard  and  other 
equipment  at  the  mill.     C.   A.  Moffett  is  president. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new- 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Georgetown,  Tex.,  for  which 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  C.  H.  Page  &  Brothers,  Austin. 
Tex. 

The  Marland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Ponca  City.  Okla.,  is 
considering  plans  for  a  new  seaboard  oil  terminal  and  dis- 
tributing plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Texas  City,  or  Galveston, 
Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  with  equipment. 

The  Common  Council.  McLean,  Tex.,  will  issue  bonds  for 
$30,000,  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant. 

The  Acme  Flooring  Co.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  perfecting  plans  for 
a  factory  to  manufacture  hardwood  flooring.  A  power  house 
will  also  be  erected. 

Material-handling  equipment,  including  elevating  and 
conveying  machinery,  will  be  installed  by  the  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners.  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  construction  of  new  warehouses  and  dock  Im- 
provements, estimated  to  cost  $6,000,000. 

The  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation,  111  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$1,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  new  car  works  on  site  of  300  acres  recently 
acquired  at  Good  Hope,  near  New  Orleans. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  4. 

A  TWO-STORY  and  basement  enameling  plant,  80  x  125  ft., 
is  being  built  by  the  Odorless  Refrigerator  Co.,  West 
First  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Furniture  Co.  W.  H.  Sears,  James  Building,  is  archi- 
tect.    Gaston  G.   Raoul  Is  president. 

A  manual-training  department  will  be  Installed  in  the 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Husoton,  Kan.,  for  which  bids 
on  a  general  contract  are  being  asked.  Lorentz  Schmidt  & 
Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  are  architects. 

Fire,  Nov.  21,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  D.  M.  S.  Motor 
Repair  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $45,000. 
It  Is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Alexander  &  Batty,  535  West  Commercial  Street.  Spring- 
flcld.  Mo.,  have  tentative  plans  under  way  for  a  new  electric 
light  and  power  plant  at  Bolivar,  Mo,,  to  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Is 
arranging  a    fund  of  $5,000,000   for  exi.-nsl.ins   and    improve- 


ments during  1923,  to  include  the  erection  of  new  locomotive 
and  car  shops,  and  extensions  to  existing  plants,  with  the 
installation  of  considerable  new  machinery. 

The  Phillips  &  ButtOrff  Mfg.  Co.,  217  Third  Street,  North, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  manufacturer  of  stoves,  tin  products,  etc.. 
has  completed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  building,  175  x  300 
ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $35,000.  Marr  &  Holman,  Stahlman 
Building,  are  architects. 

The  Knox  Porcelain  Co.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $370,000,  will  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant  on  five  acres,  lately  purchased.  It  will  consist 
of  three  individual  units,  to  be  equipped  for  the  most  part  for 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  porcelain  specialties,  and  Is 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000.  J.  N.  House  is  presi- 
dent. 

A  complete  machine  department  for  parts  production  and 
repair  work  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story  and  base- 
ment garage  and  service  building.  150  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected 
by  the  Louisville  Garage  Co.,  Louisville,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
estimated  to  cost  $225,000,  with  equipment.  Lee  R.  Miles  is 
president.  D.  X.  Murphy  &  Brothers,  Louisville  Trust  Build- 
ing, are  architects. 

The  Paducah  Ice  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  and  basement  ice  manufacturing 
plant,  75  x  220  ft,,  at  1222  South  Third  Street,  to  cost  $250,000. 
with  machinery.  The  Pillsbury-Becker  Engineering  Co..  St. 
Louis,  is  engineer. 

The  White  Eagle  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has 
arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  320,000  to  640,000 
Kliares  of  stock,  no  par  value,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  refinery  extensions  and  improvements. 

An  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  will  be  Installed 
by  the  Common  Council,  La  Plata.  Mo.,  in  connection  with 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  waterworks 
to  cost  $190,000.  Black  &  Veatch.  701  Mutual  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  are  engineers. 

The  Federal  Can  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Yahola  Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  Yahola.  Okla..  will  increase 
the  capacity  of  its  plant  from  100  to  150  cars.  Additional 
machinery  for  washing,  sorting,  screening,  etc.,  will  be 
installed.    W.  S.  Dills  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Smith  Furniture  Co.,  5955  Easton  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
is  taking  bids  for  a  new  three-story  plant.  128  x  145  ft.,  at 
Seventh  and  Washington  Streets,  to  cost  $100,000.  Wede- 
meyer  &  Nelson,  Wainwright  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Taylor  Paper  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  tentative 
plans  under  way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  branch  mill 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $100,000.  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  Knoxvllle  Power  &  Light  Co..  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  Issue  of  $300,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Nashville  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Watkins  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  planning  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments In  Its  power  plants  and  system,  including  the  instal- 
lation of  turbo-generators,  boilers  and  other  equipment, 
estimated  to  cost  $500,000.     E.  C.  Edgar  is  general  manager. 

The  Interstate  Refiners.  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  operating 
oil  refineries,  is  perfecting  plans  for  an  Increase  in  capital 
from  $52,500,000  to  $101,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions  and  improvments 

The  Litton  Veneer  Co.  Rockford,  111.,  will  build  a  power 
house  In  connection  with  its  new  mill  at  Springfield,  Mo,, 
where  a  site  has  ben  purchased  on  Nettleton  Street. 

The  Phillips  Higrrade  Refining  Co.,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  will 
make  extensions  and  Improvements  at  its  refinery,  to  include 
a  new  power  house  to  double  the  present  capacity,  one- 
story  machine  shop,  one-story  pumping  plant,  tank  houses 
and  other  work,   estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  with  equipment. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Fr.\.ncisco,  Nov.  27. 

PLANS  are  under  way  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  new  locomotive  and  car 
shops  at  Los  Angeles,  to  cost  close  to  $1,600,000  Including 
equipment. 

The  Dlnuba  Planing  Mill,  Dln'uba.  Cal.,  has  acquired  a 
site  on  West  Tulare  Street  for  a  new  one-story  plant  to  cost 
$75,000,  Including  machinery. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  has  re- 
jected the  single  bid  of  $405,000  received  tor  the  purchase  of 
the  Liberty  Shipbuilding  Co.  plant,  Alameda,  Cal.,  Nov.  14, 
and  will  readvertlse  the  property.  The  plant  cost  $2,500,000 
during  the  war. 

The  Nevada-California  Electric  Corporation.  Symes. Build- 
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ing.  Denver.  Col.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  Jl.500.000. 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements.    E.  S.  Kassler  is  president. 

The  Corcoran  Union  High  School  District,  Corcoran,  Cal., 
has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story  vocational  training  shop 
at  the  school. 

The  Sespe  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Sespe 
Creek,  Ventura  County,  with  initial  capacity  of  47.000  hp., 
estimated  to  cost  J5, 000,000. 

The  Oregon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Salem,  Ore.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Salem,  for  a  four-story  addi- 
tion  to   cost   $50,000,   exclusive   of   machinery. 

The  W.  M.  Murphy  Motors  Co.,  1919  Calaveras  Street, 
Fresno,  Cal..  will  build  a  one-story  machine  and  mechanical 
shop  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  45  x  SS  ft.  and  20  x  40  ft. 

Tlie  Brewer-Cranston  Box  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  arrang- 
ing to  rebuild  its  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  Are.  estimated 
to  cost  $35,000.  A  list  of  machinery  will  soon  be  prepared. 
O.  Z.  Brewer  is  manager. 

The  Coast  Power  Co.,  Tillamook,  Ore.,  has  plans  nearing 
completion  for  a  new  power  plant  to  cost  $1.")0.000.  including 
equipment. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  enlargements  in  its  plant  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000.  including  additional  machinery.  W.  F. 
Hawley,  Sr-,  is  president. 

The  Tuba  Development  Co.,  1213  Hobart  Building,  San 
Francisco,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  gener- 
ating plant  on  the  North  Yuba  River,  with  capacity  of  19,900 
hp.,  estimated  to  cost   $1,500,000. 

The  California  Lock  &  Lift  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  ac- 
quired property  at  165  Thirteenth  Street.  Oakland,  Cal.,  im- 
proved with  a  two-story  building,  and  will  occupy  the  struc- 
ture at  once. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  has  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant 
and  system  in  the  vicinity  of  McKittrick  and  Santa  Maria  to 
.cost  $500,000. 

The  Monolith  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Monolith.  Cal.,  will 
make  extensions  and  improvements  to  increase  the  capacity 
to  3000  bbl.  per  day. 


I 


Canada 

TORO.NTO.   Dec.    4. 

SALES  of  machinery  and  machine  tools  in  No- 
vember were  equal  to  those  of  October  and  in 
some  districts  dealers  report  a  slight  increase.  In- 
quiries and  orders  are  coming  from  numerous  sources 
and  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  business  in  sight 
from  industrial  concerns  which  have  announced 
their  intention  of  building  and  improving  plants 
in  the  early  spring.  Municipal  and  Provincial  gov- 
ernments have  extensive  programs  for  the  coming 
year  and  companies  making  equipment  for  elec- 
tric and  waterworks  plants,  etc..  are  looking  for- 
ward to  considerable  activity  in  the  new  year. 
Small  tools  are  also  in  active  demand  and  dealers 
report  a  steady  improvement  in  sales  the  past 
month. 
The  Thompson  Motor  Supplies.  Ltd..  which  will  erect 
a  plant  at  Acton,  Ont.,  to  cost  $40,000,  is  interested  in 
equipment.     A.    Harrison   is   connected    with    the    company. 

The  Wilkie  Products,  Ltd.,  312  Pitts  Street.  Tillsonburg. 
Ont..  is  preparing  to  erect  a  factory  and  is  asking  for 
machinery   and    metal    working   tools,    etc. 

The  Arnprior  Creamery  Co..  Arnprior,  Ont..  will  erect 
a  cold  storage  plant  and  will  purchase  equipment  and  boil- 
ers.    E.  McKinny   is  purchasing  agent. 

Silverwoods,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  is  interested  in  equip- 
ment for  a  cold  storage  plant,  etc.  A.  E.  Sherwood  is 
manager. 

The  Sydenham  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wallaceburg,  Ont.,  is 
asking    for    drying    and    conveying    machinery. 

The  Skinner  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
manufacturer  of  Baetz  patent  heaters  will  establish  a  plant 
in  Canada  to  take  care  of  Canadian  and  foreign  business. 
Xo    statement   regarding   a    site   has   been   made. 

The  Aleza  Lake  Sawmill  Co.,  Prince  George.  B.C.,  will 
build  a  sawmill  to  cost  $20,000  and  is  interested  in  equip- 
ment. 

Jobbin  &  Genois.  113  Abraham  Hill.  Quebec.  Que.,  will 
erect  a  marble  plant  at  Riviere  a  Pierre.  Que.,  to  cost 
$25,000. 

Cutten  &  Foster.    302   Church   Street.   Toronto,   makers  of 


auto  tops,  etc.,  will  build  an  addition  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
William  F.  Sparling  &  Co.,  54  University  Avenue,  Toronto, 
are    architects. 

The  Howard  Furnace  Co.,  881  Yonge  Street,  Toronto, 
will  call  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  to  cost  $24,000. 
H.  J.  Chown,  20  Wayland  Avenue,   Toronto,   is  architect. 

James  Carnwath,  502  Harbor  Commissioner  Building, 
Toronto,  has  the  general  contract  for  a  factory  to  cost 
$50,000  for  the  Independent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Harbor  Com- 
missioners   Building. 

The  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co..  Ltd.,  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Que.,  has  started  work  on  water  power  development 
on  the  River  St.  Maurice  at  Le  Gres  Falls.  Que.,  to  cost 
$1,500,000.     C.    R.    Lindsay    is   resident    manager. 

The  Town  Council,  Sourls,  Prince  Edward  Island,  pro- 
poses to  erect  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  cost 
$18,000.     C.    C.    Carlton    is   clerk. 

Joseph  Crane.  309  Esplanade  East.  North  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  will  construct  new  marine  ways  and  erect  a  ship  repair 
machine  shop   to  cost   $40,000. 


STEEL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 

Higher  Levels  at  Close  of  Week — Not  Justified  by 
Business  Conditions 

Coming  out  from  under  the  severe  pressure  sustained  on 
Monday,  steel  and  industrial  stocks  finished  the  w-eek  with 
a  bullish  demonstration  in  striking  contrast  to  the  violent 
selling  movement  which  dominated  the  previous  Saturday. 
Extravagance  of  the  sort  which  ruled  the  market  on  the 
upside  speculation  in  October  was  recurrent  in  the  recent 
drastic  decline;  speculation  of  late  has  been  as  it  was  then — 
inordinately  out  of  proportion  to  the  scope  of  the  business 
swing.  The  early  decline  broke  on  Tuesday.  The  bullish 
tendency  then  prevailed  to  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving,  indicat- 
ing that  the  decline  was  initiated  by  speculative  forces  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  unpalatable  news.  Crucible.  Gulf  States 
Steel  and  like  stocks  were  run  up  sharply  on  Friday  by  a 
drive  against  over-extended  short  interests.  Speculative 
banter  over  a  rumored  merger  with  Replogle  pushed  Wick- 
wire-Spencer  up  two  points.  International  Harvester  fell 
nine  points  at  the  close  as  the  result  of  failure  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  its  common.  The  average  of  20  industrials  remains 
at  94.10. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows: 

Low  High  Low  High 

Allis-Chalm 41         43^4       Lackawanna  Steel.  75         77 

.4m.  B.  S.  &  Fdry.   68         75  Lima  Loco 5214     56% 

Am.  B.  S.  &  F.  pf.lll       111  Midvale   Steel 28        30 

American    Can 67%     12'A       Nat.-Acme   11%     12% 

American  Can  pf.  .109       111  Nat.  E.  &  Stm 6O14     65% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdrv..175       184  Nat.  E.  &  Stm.  pf.   98         98 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.. 122^4  12231        N.  Y.  Air  Brake..   24V<.     28% 

Am.    Locomotive.  .115H  121?4       Otis  Steel 6  Shi 

Am.  Locomofe  pf.l20       121  Otis  Steel  pf 40         40% 

Am.   Radiator 111%  118  Pittsburgh  StI.  pf.  92         92% 

Am.  Steel  Fdries..   42        44%        Pressed  StI.   Car..   75         78% 

Baldwin    Loco IISU  119%       Pressed    Stl.    pf . . .   99       100 

Baldwin   Loco,   pf.116%  117  Ry.  Steel  Spring.  .108       m 

Bethlehem    Steel..   59%     62%        Ry.  StI.  Soring  pf.118       118 

Beth.  Stl.  CI.  K...   59H     6314        Replogle  Steel 21         26 

Beth.   Stl.  8%   Df..10R       no  Republic    .13%     47 

Brier  Hill 14         14%        Republic    pf 83         85 

Br.  Em.  S.  2d  pf. .   26i^-'.       26>A        Sloss    37%     38 

Chic.   Pne'i    Tool.,   nn-i     8I14        Steel   of   Canada..   57         5S'4 

Colorado  Fuel 24%     26%        Superior    Steel 28%     28% 

Crucible  Steel 58%     66  Transue-W.illiams.    32         32 

Crucible  Steel  pf . .   90         91  T'n.   Allnv  Steel...   3.T         35 

Deere,    pf 72         72%        f.  S.  Pipe 23         26 

General    Electric.  .174       183  TT.  s.  Pine  pf 59i4     60 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert..   ?9%     31  U.  S.  Steel 99'4  103% 

Gulf  States  Steel..  68         76%        U.  S.  Steel  pf 120%  121% 

Inland   Steel 40         is  Vanadium   Steel...   30T4     35% 

Tnt.  Har 91       104%       Va.  I.  C.  &Coke..   55         55 

Int.  Har.  pf 117       117%        Whouse   Air  Br..   93         99 

Industrial  Finance 

E.  G.  Kirby.  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  receiver  of 
the  Gram-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co..  Lima.  Ohio,  in  proceed- 
ings brought  in  the  Federal  Court.  Operations  of  the  plant 
will  be  continued  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  effect  a  re- 
organization. 

The  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Peoria.  III.,  showed  a  net 
gain  to  surplus  of  $29,539  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June, 
1922,  as  against  a  deficit  of  $541,073   for  the  previous  year. 

The  Twin  Ports  Steel  &  Machinery  Co..  Superior.  Wis., 
has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  admitting 
liabilities  of  $71,303  and  claiming  assets  of  $55,929.  The  con- 
cern for  many  years  conducted  a  foundry  and  machine  shop 
at    126-136   Hughitt   Avenue.   Superior. 

An     involuntary    petition    in    bankruptcy    has    been    filed 
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against  the  Oshkosh  Tractor  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  tractors  and  gas  engines.  Miss  Alma  Barry, 
attorney-at-law,  425  East  Water  Street,  Milwaultee,  has  been 
appointed    receiver. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  Co..  Bangor,  Me.,  has 
asked  authority  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  issue  ?250,000  equipment  trust  certificates.  The  company 
proposes  to  purchase  200  new  freight  cars  with  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  certificates  and  other  resources  at  its 
disposal. 

Notice  has  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  Connecticut 
that  the  Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co.,  Norwalk,  Cpnn.,  has  dis- 
solved and  all  claims  have  been  settled. 

The  income  account  of  the  Vulcan  Detinning  Co.  for  the 
September  quarter  gives  sales  as  $392,311,  whereas  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  they  were  $321,44,').  or  $70,866 
smaller.  Net  profits  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  $43,672,  as 
against  $16,365  last  year,  an  increase  of  $27,307. 

President  Llewellyn  of  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
reports  gross  earnings  for  the  first  10  months  of  $1,101,237. 
Gross  profits  after  depreciation,  taxes,  etc.,  were  $437,104, 
and  net  profits  after  bond  interest  and  other  deductions  were 
$112,083.  The  year's  total  tonnage  will  approach  the  largest 
for  the  last  five  years. 

The  Guy  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Elmwood,  Conn.,  is  to  go  out 
of  business.  Claims  may  be  sent  to  George  B.  Kinghorn, 
776  New  Britain  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  special  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  American  Screw 
Co.  has  been  called  for  Dec.  1,  for  the  purpose  of  authoriz- 
ing the  directors  to  declare  a  50  per  cent  stock  dividend.  The 
company  has  $3,000,000  stock  outstanding,  while  at  the  close 
of  1921.  its  surplus  account  stood  at  $2,962,373.  The  company 
is  paying  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum,  but  in  January, 
last,  an  extra  disbursement  of  1  per  cent  was  declared. 

Letters  are  going  out  to  stockholders  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  urging  that  stock  certificates  be  sent  in  for  con- 
version into  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  securities.  These 
letters  point  out  that  unless  the  stock  certificates,  properly 
indorsed,  are  surrendered  to  the  transfer  agent,  Kean.  Taylor 
&  Co..  New  York.  Bethlehem  securities  and  cash  cannot  be 
mailed  to  the  original  Lackawanna  stockholders,  nor  can 
dividends  lately  declared  on  Bethlehem  securities  be  dis- 
tributed. Approximately  75.000  shares  of  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.  common  stock,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  351,085  outstand- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  merger,  have  not  been  surrendered  for 
conversion. 

The  Biggs-Watterson  Co.,  Cleveland,  dealer  in  new  and 
second-hand  machinery,  has  made  an  assignment. 

The  Mansfield,  Ohio,  plant  of  the  Browning-Somers- 
Adams  Co.  has  been  sold  at  auction  to  B.  F.  Miles,  Cleveland, 
for  $125,000. 

The  H.  J.  Walker  Co..  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  motors, 
has  been  placed  under  a  receivership  in  the  Federal  court. 
The  company  was  afflliated  with  the  Grant  Motor  Co.  which 
recently  went  into  a  receivership.  Joseph  C.  Hostetler  was 
named  as  receiver. 

The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  showed  gross 
earnings  of  $1,101,237,  during  tlie  first  10  months  of  this 
year.  After  providing  the  usual  reserves  for  depreciation, 
taxes,  etc.,  of  $664,137,  there  was  left  a  gross  profit  of  $437,- 
100.  After  bond  interest  and  other  deductions,  the  net  profit 
was  $112,083. 

The  Michigan  Trust  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  quali- 
fied as  receiver  for  the  Muskegon  Castings  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  under  $25,000  bond.  The  company  is  considered  sol- 
vent, but  was  embarrassed  for  working  capital,  and  it  is 
expected  that  business  will  be  continued  under  the  receiver- 
ship. 

The  Holland  Furnace  Co.,  Holland,  Mich.,  will  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  $1,800,000  to  $3,600,000.  of  which  $2,000.- 
000  will  be  common  stock. 

Reorganization  plans  having  failed,  the  property  of  the 
Union  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will  be  sold  at 
bankrujitcy   sale  Dec.    12. 

Large  English  Cutlery  Company  Fails 

The  Sheffleld  Steel  Products,  Ltd.,  a  leading  English 
cutlery  company,  is  In  financial  difficulties,  according  to 
advices  reaching  Washington.  The  company  was  an  amal- 
gamation of  a  number  of  enterprises  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  pliers,  corkscrews  and 
related  products.  At  the  end  of  1920  it  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  table  cutlery  in  the  world,  the 
authorized  capital  b.-ing  £4.000,000.  Recently  the  company 
launched  a  <  liaiii  store  venture,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
unsuccessful  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  leading  up 
to  the  financial  collapse.  A  receiver  has  been  appointed  to 
continue  tlio  business  and  a  reorganization  will  prohablv 
take  place. 


Suit  for  Receiver  for  Wagner  Electric  Mfg. 
Co. 

Suit  for  a  receiver  of  the  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co..  a 
Missouri  corporation,  has  been  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
St.  Louis  by  representatives  of  the  estate  of  Richard  C. 
Kerens.  John  J.  Raleigh  and  Jane  M.  Leahy.  An  injunction 
to  prevent  reorganization  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  also 
was  asked  ;  plaintiffs  who  own  about  1600  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Missouri  corporation  alleged  that  such  reorganization 
would  make  their  stock  valueless. 

A  resiraining  order  also  was  asked  against  the  officers  and 
directors  holding  a  meeting  of  stockholders,  Dec.  29,  called 
to  vote  on  a  plan  to  reduce  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany and  of  iiaving  the  stockholders  ratify  the  transfer 
of  the  assets  to  the  Delaware  corporation. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  was  issued  by  Judge  Hall, 
returnable    Dee.    8. 

The  company  was  reorganized  and  has  been  functioning 
since  Aug.  11  as  the  Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  a  Dela- 
ware corporation.  This  reorganization  is  said  to  have  been 
ratified  at  a  meeting  Aug.  4.  W.  A.  Layman,  president, 
said  that  93  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Misso\irf 
corporation  had  exchanged  their  stock  for  stock  in  the 
Delaware  corporation  and  were  satisfied  with  the  reor- 
ganization. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Pourchime  Auto  Whistle  Co.  Clinton.  N  J.,  which  haff 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  to  manu- 
facture automobile  equipment  and  kindred  metal  products,  is 
receiving  bids  on  screw  machine  work.  It  is  in  the  market 
for  a  nickel  plating  outfit.  In  connection  with  its  activities 
the  company  will  do  stamping  work  on  a  jobbing  basis.  The 
incorporators  are:  Roland  J.  Hines,  J.  H.  Knox,  Jr.,  and 
L.  Duckworth. 

The  Commercial  Iron  Works.  Inc..  Portland,  Ore.,  was  re- 
cently incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufac- 
ture iron  and  steel  products,  castings,  etc.  Properties  have 
been  acquired  and  buildings  are  equipped  for  operation.  The 
company  is  represented  by  John  M.  Joyce.  606  Concord 
Building.   Portland. 

The  Production  Machinery  Co.,  corner  Main  and  Hortori 
Streets,  Jackson.  Mich.,  originally  organized  as  a  sales  com- 
pany, was  recently  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000  to  manufacture  iron  and  metal  working  machinery. 
The  company  has  equipped  a  modern  shop  to  which  exten- 
sions have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  in  pace 
with  the  demand  for  vertical  lathes  and  boring  mills.  Since 
incorporating,  plans  have  been  made  to  add  to  the  equipment 
in  order  to  produce  on  a  still  larger  scale.  D.  E.  Murray  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  McLain  Co..  Portland.  Me.,  has  been  incorporated' 
with  a  capital  of  1350  shares  of  stock,  no  par  value,  to  manu- 
facture metal-working  tools  and  machinery.  Immediate  plans' 
provide  for  building  wood-working  machines  with  present 
shop  facilities,  but  a  factory  will  be  erected  in  the  spring 
and  manufacturing  will  be  extended.  At  that  time  the 
company  will  be  in  the  market  for  equipment.  Frank  H. 
McLain  is  president  and  Clark  B.  Dunton  is  treasurer,  both 
of  Portland. 

The  Katchen  &  Shaw  Iron  Works.  Inc.,  Newark.  N.  J., 
will  operate  a  general  steel  and  iron  working  plant,  including 
the  manufacture  of  structural  ironwork.  William  and  Alex- 
ander Katchen  and  Saul  Shaw  have  incorporated  the  com- 
pany with  an  authorized  capital  of  $18,000.  The  present 
address  of  the  company  is  care  of  J.  H.  Steinhardt.  31  Clin- 
ton Street,  Newark. 

The  Athey  Truss  Wheel  Co..  17  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  which  was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture 
tractors  and  kindred  steel  products,  is  now  producing  in  its 
own  plant.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  A.  D.  Plamon- 
don.  president :  J.  H.  Roberts  and  I,  H.  Athey.  vice-presidents ; 
and  J.  A.  Roberts,  secretary-treasurer.  The  company's  works 
are  located  at  5631  West  Sixty-fifth  Street.  Chicago. 

The  Associated  Radio  Manufacturers.  Inc..  which  was 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  radio  apparatus  and 
equipment,  will  not  begin  operations  in  the  immediate  future. 
Ralph  C.  Watrous.  Commodore  Hotel.  New  York,  Is  secretary. 

A  company  organized  to  manufacture  automotive  equip- 
ment, the  chief  product  of  which  will  be  a  disapiK-aring  lug- 
gage carrier  invented  by  M.  J.  Lantier,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  Manufacturing  will  be  let 
out  on  contract.  The  men  in  back  of  this  enterprise  include  ; 
H.  W.  Nuckols.  formerly  president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.  and  the  Maxwell  Co.  :  William  T.  Koch,  proprietor  of 
Koch  chain  stores,  and  R.  H.  Woodward.  Jr.,  of  Merrill. 
Lynch  &  Co.  A.  H.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  General  Motors 
Co.,  la  engineer,  and  John  M.  Gibbons.  3841  Grand  Central 
Terminal.    New   York,    general    attorney   for   the    New    York. 
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New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  is  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany, which  will  be  known  as  tlie  Latier  Automotive  Equip- 
ment' Co.  Thorpe  W.  Wright  has  been  appointed  general 
manager. 

The  American-Ukrainian  Agricultural  Corporation,  321 
Broadway,  New  York,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $75,000  to  manufacture  agricultural  equipment,  trac- 
tors, etc.  The  company  is  still  in  Uie  process  of  organization 
and  Is  looking  for  a  place  to  begin  operation.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  :  J.  Glassman.  S.  J.  Finkler  and  P.  D.  Mucha. 

The  Neptune  Air  Craft  Corporation,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  airplanes  and  parts.  The  company,  it  is 
understood,  has  taken  over  certain  properties  which  will 
require  considerable  readjustment  before  they  can  be  con- 
verted to  this  particular  line  of  manufacture.  Tlie  incorpora- 
tors are :  A.  Bickel,  W.  Hutchinson  and  B.  M.  Bancroft. 
Counsel  for  the  company  is  Henry  Amermann,  Woolworth 
Building.  New  York. 

The  Plastuck  Mfg.  Co.,  205  Sunset  Avenue,  Syracuse.  N.  T., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  and 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  lathing  and  kindred 
products.  The  future  of  the  company  is  still  undecided  pend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  incorporators  which  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future.  S.  J.  Potter  and  F.  S.  Hutchinson  are  the  chief 
incorporators.  Counsel  for  the  company  is  Warren  B.  Hutch- 
inson, 75  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

The  Severin-Tripp  Machinery  Co..  25  Church  Street,  New 
York,  has  been  organized  by  Fred  C.  Severin,  formerly  with 
the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  and  B.  H.  Tripp,  for  many  years 
with  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  to  supply  the  growing 
demand  for  new  and  used  tools  and  equipment  suitable  for 
railroads.  Mr.  Severin  will  have  charge  of  the  New  York 
office  and  Jlr.  Tripp  will  manage  the  Philadelphia  office  at 
2220-2222  Chestnut  Street. 


Trade  Changes 

Roger  J.  Adams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  making 
arrangements  for  opening  a  brancli  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  about  Jan.  1.  Its  activities  will  include  the  sale  of 
contractors'  machinery  and  building  material,  but  it  will  also 
represent  several  large  eastern  construction  companies. 

The  Rockford  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  an- 
nounces the  following  changes  in  asencies :  J.  C.  Austerberry, 
Detroit,  will  represent  the  company  in  the  Michigan  teiTi- 
tory  ;  the  Co-operative  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  be  ex- 
clusive agent  in  that  district,  and  the  Western  Iron  Stores 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  will  be  exclusive  representative  of  this  com- 
pany and   of   the   Rockford   Tool   Co.   in  Wisconsin   territory. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Loy  &  Nawrath  line  of 
power  brakes,  shears  and  kindred  products  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Conn.  This 
business  formerly  conducted  by  the  Loy  &  Nawrath  Co.  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  will  be  handled  by  the  Loy  &  Nawrath 
Division  of  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  and  all  correspon- 
dence and  business  will  be  centered  at  the  Derby  office.  In- 
creased facilities  are  provided  by  the  new  arrangement. 

The  B.  L.  Schmidt  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Micro  Machine  Co.,  and  has  moved  into  its  new 
factory  building.  The  company  vrill  center  its  attention 
exclusively  on  the  manufacture  of  the  Micro  wet  internal 
grinding  machine  for  automotive  cylinder  refinishing. 

The  Goetzke  Gasket  &  Packing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
has  moved  its  New  York  branch  from  242  Lafayette  Street 
to  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  50  Church  Street,  where 
the  company  has  secured  the  services  of  King  &  Shepard  as 
sales  representatives  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

The  Power  Specialty  Co.,  builder  of  Foster  superheaters, 
economizers,  and  oil  heating  and  cooling  equipment,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  branch  office  at  Dime  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Detroit,  in  charge  of  L.  Lanyi.  Another  has  been 
opened  at  2324  Fourteenth  Street.  Boulder.  Col.,  in  charge 
of  R.  B.  Nutting,  who  was  formerly  Chicago  district 
manager. 

The  Roller-Smith  Co.,  electrical  instruments  and  radio 
appliances,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Electric  Material  Co.  as  agent  in  Washington 
and  parts  of  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  Electric  Material  Co. 
recently  opened  an  office  in  the  Hinckley  Building.  Seattle. 
R.  F.  Robinson,  who  has  had  nearly  20  years'  electrical 
experience,  is  in  charge. 

Plant  and  equipment  of  the  Gibb  Instrument  Co.,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  electric  welding  equipment,  have  been  moved 
to  Bay  City.  Mich.  In  the  new  location  manufacturing 
facilities  are  provided  to  cope  with  the  increased  business. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  company  has  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  automatic  and  semi-automatic  arc.  spot 
and  seam  welders. 

The  V  &  O  Press  Co.,  designer  and  manufacture.-  of  power 


presses  and  sheet  metal  working  machinery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  appointed  L.  F.  Carlton  as  western  sales  manager,  with 
offices  at  549  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Mr.  Carlton 
was  connected  with  the  Consolidated  Press  Co.  for  IS  years 
and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  power  press  users. 

Effective  Dec.  1.  the  R.  H.  Madden  Co.,  Inc.,  will  succeed 
the  Madden  &  Morrison  File  Co.  in  the  management  of  the 
Madden  File  Works,  which  has  been  conducted  in  Middlctown, 
N.  Y.,  since  3  857.  Madden  files  and  rasps  will  continue  to 
be  the  main  product  of  this  company.  The  officers  are:  R.  H. 
Madden,  president :  Z.  Edward  VanFleet,  vice-president ; 
Charles  W.  Moore,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  Inc.,  132  King  Street, 
New  York,  announces  the  appointment  of  the  Alexander  Mil- 
burn  Co..  Baltimore,  Md..  as  exclusive  representative  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  District  of  Columbia.  The  Milburn  com- 
pany will  maintain  a  complete  demonstration  plant. 

M.  F.  Day,  Jr.,  for  the  past  11  years  with  Hickman, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  its  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Pitt- 
burgh  offices,  has  gone  into  business  for  himself  with  tem- 
porary offices  at  936  Mellon  Street,  Pittsburgh,  and  will  do  a 
general  brokerage  business  in  pig  iron,  coke  and  coal. 

The  business  of  the  New  Haven  Sherardizing  Co.  will  be 
moved  to  Akrou,  Ohio,  where  it  will  occupy  quarters  at  917 
Sweitzer  Avenue.     A.   F.   Shoen   is  general  manager. 

On  or  about  Dec.  1.  W.  H.  J.  FiUgerald  &  Co..  163  High 
Street  Boston,  machine  tools,  will  remove  to  261  Franklin 
Street.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  company  will  open  a 
warehouse  in  Chelsea. 

The  American  Brass  Co..  Waterbury.  Conn.,  plans  to  con- 
solidate much  of  the  clerical  work  now  done  at  its  Ansonia 
and  Torrington  branches  with  the  W^aterburj'  office.  For  this 
purpose  an  addition  to  the  main  office  building  at  Waterbury 
will  be   erected  at  once. 

The  Branford  Brass  Foundry  .Co.,  Inc.,  Branford,  Conn., 
recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  to 
engage  in  the  brass  foundry  business,  organized  the  past 
week  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  President, 
Hugh  A.'  Cox ;  secretary,  Frederick  A.  Ells,  and  treasurer, 
Robert  L.   Rosenthal. 


BUYING   DEFERRED 


Prevailing  Opinion   at  Youngstown,   However,   Is 
That  Good  Business  Is  Coming 

Youngstown,  Dec.  5. — While  buying  in  such  lines 
as  sheets,  plates,  strips  and  sheet  bars  has  temporarily 
moderated,  steel  makers  express  no  apprehension  over 
this  condition  which  is  attributable  in  part  to  inventory 
taking.  Producers  believe  there  is  a  substantial  over- 
hanging demand  in  the  market,  which  is  being  held 
back  by  price  uncertainties. 

Makers  here  profess  to  believe  that  the  market  will 
settle  around  current  quotations,  though  efforts  to  break 
down  prevailing  minimums  are  noted.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion, for  instance,  as  to  the  stability  of  the  present  3.35c. 
minimum  on  black  sheets,  and  indications  that  some 
makers  will  go  lower  to  fill  out  their  rolling  schedules. 

Considerable  irregularity  exists  in  demand  for 
sheets,  especially  the  common  grades.  Makers  of  highly 
finished  sheets  are  booking  business  for  next  quarter 
delivery  on  the  present  5c.  per  lb.  basis,  though  some 
tonnage  has  moved  at  4.85c.,  or  $3  per  ton  less.  There 
continues  to  be  sustained  requirement  for  full  finished 
stock,  and  broadened  manufacturing  programs  of  auto- 
mobile interests  for  next  year  are  expected  to  stimulate 
the  whole  steel  list  entering  into  motor  car  manufac- 
ture. 

In  the  pig  iron  market,  it  is  declared  that  prospects 
of  another  coal  strike  next  April  are  already  beginning 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  price  situation.  While  the  market 
on  standard  basic  material  is  nominal  at  $27.50,  trans- 
actions are  reported  at  least  $1  per  ton  lower.  There 
is  much  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  consumers  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  bottom  has  been  reached  in  the  pig 
iron  market. 

Indicating  the  depleted  state  of  foundry  iron  stocks 
is  the  demand  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  require- 
ments usually  fall  away  sharply.  In  the  Youngstown 
district,  32  of  47  blast  furnaces  are  pouring,  but  most 
of  the  output  is  consumed  by  the  makers  in  their  steel- 
works departments. 

Scrap  buying  is  light  and  prices  show  little  change, 
with  heavy  melting  scrap  pegged  at  $21. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufBciently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Iron  and  Sod   Steel  Barn  ami  Sliuiien 
Bars: 

Refined   iron  bars,  base  price   3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,   base  price   7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price 4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price 3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  Vi  in.  and  larger,  base   3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

.\  '/i  in.,  base 3.04c. 

Mercliunt   Slt-el 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger)  .  .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  ^  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel  4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock : 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  east  steel,  base   price    15.00c. 

Extra   cast  steel    18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank    Platen— Sleel 

V4    in.  and  heavier   3.14c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  „     ,, 

Per  Lb. 

No.  10  4.19c. 

No.  12  4.24c. 

No.  14  4.29c. 

No.  16  4.39c. 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel 

C.  R..  One  Pass. 

Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20   4.30c.  to  4.55c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

No.  26    4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

No.  28    4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  30    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  „     , ,_ 

Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.60c. 

No    16    4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.05c. 

No.  26   5.20c. 

No.  27   5.35c. 

No.  28   5.50c. 

No.  30   6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

H  in.  Butt...  —50 

—42 

14  in.  Butt...   —11 

+1,S 

%  in.  Butt...   —56 

—44 

%  in.  Butt...  — 17 

—  1 

1-3  in.  Butt. .  —57 

—44 

1-1%   in.  BL'tt  —20 

—  9. 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —54 

—41 

2  in.  Lap    ...   —14 

-f  ? 

%  m.  Lap  . . .  —50 

—26 

2%-6  in.  Lap.   —18 

—  ? 

•-12  in.  Lap..   — 46 

—25 

7-12  in.  Lap  .  .   —10 

+  6 

steel  Wire 

BAsa   Price*   on   No.    i  Gaqb  and  Coaiisee  Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed  soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  6.66c. 

Coppered  basic    5.40c!  to  eieSe. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer 6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


Coke — 14-20 

Primes 

Wasters 

80  lb. 

$5.80 

$5.55 

90  lb. 

5.90 

5.65 

100  lb. 

6.00 

5.75 

IC. 

6.15 

5.90 

IX. 

7.15 

6.90 

IXX. 

.   8.15 

7.90 

IXXX. 

9.15 

8.90 

IXXXX. 

10.15 

9.90 

•Regular    extras    for    lighter    gage 


BrnxN   Shrel.   Rod.  Tnbe  and    Wire 

BASB     PRICB 

High  brass  sheet   19 %e.  to  20V6c. 

High  brass  wire  20     c.  to  21     c. 

Brass  rod   17     c.  to  18     c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  23  %c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 25?4c.  to  26     c. 

Copper   SbeetM 

Sheet  copper,   hot   rolled,   24    oz.,   22c.   to   23c.   per 
lb.   base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin    Platea 

Bright    Tin 

Grade         Grade 

"AAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

14x20        14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..    11.50  10.00 

IXX..    13.00  11.25 

IXXX..    14.25  12.50 

IXXXX..    16.00  14.00 

Terne   Platen 

S-lb.    coating,    14    x    20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC   7-25 

IX    7.50 

Fire  door  stock 9-00 


Straits  pig    39c. 

Bar 45c.  to  50c. 

Coiiper 

Lake   ingot  15»4c. 

Electrolytic   15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter   and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western   spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10\4c.  open  10%c. 

Lead  and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead    8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 27%c. 

No.  1  solder 26c. 

Refined   solder    23%c. 

•Prices  of  soUier  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Rahbllt    Metal 

Best   grade,    per   lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antlnionr 

Asiatic   7%c.  to  8%c. 

Alumlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  ivc. 

Old    MetalK 

The  market  is  sluggish  but  business  continues  fair. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    12.00 

Copper,  heavy   wire    11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms   9.50 

Brass,  heavy  6.50 

Brass,  light 5-50 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 7.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    5.75 

Lead,  tea    •  •  •  •   *  ^\ 

Zinc     -l-SO 
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No  Hand  Scraping  on  Planed  Work 

Accuracy  and  Long  Life  Secured  with  Reduction  in  Labor  Cost 

— Special  Fixtures  to  Hold  Strips  for  Planing — Two- 

Bit  Tool  Holder  Saves  25  to  50  Per  Cent 

BY    L.    S.  LOVE 


THE  question  of  planing  metal  parts  for  exact  fits 
without  the  necessity  of  hand  scraping  has  been 
given  considerable  prominence  lately.  Advocates 
of  the  method  claim  for  parts  so  planed  a  better  fit  and 
long  life  in  addition  to  a  decided  saving  in  labor  costs; 
those  demanding  hand  scraping  after  planing  claim  it 


to  metal  to  metal  contact.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
on  large  planers,  where  the  combined  weight  of  the 
table  and  job  are  high,  a  mixture  of  cylinder  oil  and 
ordinary  lubricating  oil  has  been  found  effective,  the 
heavier  oil  tending  to  stick  to  the  surface.  Also  forced 
lubrication,  through  a  pump  delivering  oil  through  tub- 


Planers  25  to  40  Tears  Old.  Partly  Through  Proper  Maintenance,  Produce  Accurate  Work 


to  be  necessary  to  provide,  through  scraped  depressions, 
pockets  for  oil  for  lubrication,  if  there  is  motion  be- 
tween the  planed  parts.  This  latter  contention  appears 
not  to  be  borne  out  by  fact. 

The  Sigourney  Tool  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  whose 
product  is  book  stitching  and  binding  machinery  and 
sensitive  drill  presses,  has  largely  to  thank  its  planer 
work  for  its  reputation  and  ability  for  accuracy.  The 
company  has  found  that  too  thick  a  film  of  oil  or  too 
much  oil  in  the  ways  of  a  planer  will  detract  from  the 
accuracy  obtainable.  We  know  that  in  handling  very 
large  work,  a  thin  film  of  oil  in  the  planer  ways  will 
squeeze  out  and  cause  the  table  to  jump  or  chatter  due 


ing  to  the  ways  at  close  intervals  is  frequently  used. 
These  methods,  however,  do  not  apply  on  small  or 
average  sized  work. 

Battery  of  Old  Planers  Doing  Unusual  Work 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  battery  of  planers 
in  the  Sigourney  shop  ranging  in  age  from  25  to  40 
years.  These  machines  have  ways,  vees,  heads,  clapper- 
boxes,  rails  and  housings  planed  to  size,  and  conse- 
quently to  fit,  without  scraping;  the  only  hand  work 
on  them  has  been  to  remove  the  fuzz  or  loose  metal  left 
by  the  tool.  The  practice  generally  is  to  replane  parts 
of  new  tools  purchased.     These  machines  to-day,  after 
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their  many  years  of  service,  are  still  accurate  and  are 
producing  planed  work  to  limits  usually  expected  only 
of  grinding  machines  or  precision  tools.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  addition  to  accurate  ma- 
chines, it  is  necessary  to  have  men  who  will  take  an 
interest  in  their  work  and  have  learned  to  produce  a 
1-in.  block  when  they  are  told  to,  and  not  a  block  0.9y» 
in.  or  1.001  in.,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case. 

Furthermore,    the    design    and    maintenance   of    the 
plan.T  l.u,l   i«  of  Hecidfd   importance.     For  finishing,  a 


There  Is  No  Provision  Made  tor  Adjuslment  in  This  Side 
Frame  Bearing  for  the  Head  Clamp  Bar.  It  is  planed 
and  fits  with  a  full  bearing,  thereby  prolonging  life  as 
compared  with  a  scraped  bearing  which  is  regarded  as 
bearing   on   spots 


tool  with  an  absolutely  straight  face,  must  be  set  prop- 
erly in  the  tool  holder.  After  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tool  is  ground,  it  is  stoned.  It  is  held  in  a  vise  and  the 
hone  passed  back  and  forth  over  the  edge,  in  the  manner 
of  a  file.  These  stones  are  kept  flat  and  true,  by  rub- 
bing on  a  cast  iron  bench  plate  with  emery,  and  when 
not  in  use  are  kept  in  jars  of  kerosene  to  keep  them 
clear  of  old  oil  and  particles  of  steel. 

Also  the  feed  taken  now  for  a  finish  cut  is  much 
coarser  than  formerly,  when  a  fine  feed  was  considered 
essential  for  a  good  job.  The  difference  in  feed  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  four  pairs  of  parallel  blocks.    Some 


when  assembled,  yet  when  the  flanges  are  placed  face 
to  face,  the  hole  through  must  permit  free  operation, 
without  binding,  on  a  vertical  shaft;  the  slots  on  the 
edges  must  line  up  to  take  the  guide  bars,  and  the  slots 
in  the  faces  must  line  up  to  carry  the  radiating  arms. 
These  latter,  being  about  30  in.  long,  must  fit  abso- 
lutely, as  any  error  would  be  greatly  multiplied  in  their 
length.  The  two  halves  of  the  coupling  can  be  put  to- 
gether in  any  one  of  the  four  possible  positions,  with 
uniform  fit  of  the  inserted  bars  in  any  of  them,  and  all 
with  no  scraping. 

.\nother  example  of  uniform  accuracy  is  also  shown. 
This  is  a  small  cast  block  with  a  T-slot  in  which  is  in- 
serted a  short  cast  bar.  These  parts  are  made  up  in 
lots  of  hundreds;  are  all  planed  and  not  scraped;  yet 
any  bar  must  fit  accurately  any  block. 

The  fold  bars  shown  in  this  same  illustration  are 
made  in  two  parts.  One  half  has  a  slot  which  is  a  cam 
track;  the  other  half  is  plain.  They  are  made  in  two 
pieces  for  ease  of  planing  the  cam  track.  A  joint  is 
then  planed  with  an  integral  key  in  the  plain  end  and 
the  two  pieces  fitted  together  and  held  with  fillister 
head  screws.  It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion that  this  planed  joint,  without  any  scraping, 
scarcely  shows  in  the  finished  fold  bar,  and  the  edge 
of  the  bar,  composed  of  two  pieces,  is  entirely  straight 
and  flat. 

Larger  work  as  well  as  small  parts  are  planed 
with  equal  accuracy.  One  illustration  shows  the  side 
frame  of  the  book  casing  machine,  a  machine  used  to 
glue  board  covers  on  books.  Each  side  frame  supports 
in  a  long  slot  a  rectangular  bar  about  35  in.  long,  which 
has  a  vertical  movement  and  operates  the  head  clamps; 
this  is  a  part  of  the  machine  which  clamps  on  the  back 
of  the  book,  after  the  cover  is  glued  and  put  in  place. 
The  way  in  which  this  bar  travels  and  the  bar  itself 
are  planed,  but  not  scraped,  and  there  is  no  gib  nor 
other  provision  to  compensate  for  inaccuracies;  yet  the 
fit  is  so  close  there  is  no  looseness,  and  the  lasting  qual- 
ities of  such  a  bearing  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  this 
part,  receiving  almost  continuous  motion  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine,  shows  no  appreciable  wear  after 
years  of  service. 

Thin  Strips  Planed  Within  0.00025  in.  of  Parallel 

A  most  interesting  development  in  the  use  of  planers 
in  the  Sigourney  plant  is  the  production  of  thin  narrow 
strips,  which  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  use  in 


Work   Planed   and    Not   Scraped.    Interchangeable    Without    Pla 


of  the  blocks  made  within  the  last  five  to  ten  years 
showed  the  wide  feed  marks.  The  other  blocks,  which 
were  about  30  years  old,  showed  the  old  method  with  the 
fine  feed.  None  of  these  blocks  have  been  scraped,  and 
yet  it  is  possible  to  take  any  three  pairs  and  have  them 
parallel  within  0.00025  in.  Angle  plates  and  other 
fixtures  in  use  in  this  shop  are  planed  without  scraping 
to  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  with  accurate 
planing,  probably  the  most  outstanding  example  in  this 
■ihop  is  a  coupling  used  in  one  of  its  book  machines.  As 
lan  be  seen  in  another  illustration,  the  flanges  compos- 
ing the  two  halves  of  this  coupling  have  four  slots  cut 
ill  their  edges,  and  four  in  their  faces.  These  slots  are 
all  planed,  without  reference  to  their  relative  positions 
when  assembled,  by  being  held  on  angle  plates  in  the 
planer.  The  coupling  is  also  shown  assembled.  As 
stated,  in  planing  these  flanges,  no  reference  is  con- 
.sidered  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  slots 


different  parts  of  the  company's  product.  For  example, 
strips  18  in.  long,  %  in.  wide  and  0.042  in.  thick,  are 
planed  in  pairs  in  the  fixture  shown,  with  a  tool  holder 
carrying  two  bits.  A  roughing  and  a  finishing  cut  are 
taken  on  this  work,  the  finished  pieces  being  within 
0.00025  in.  of  parallel.  The  fixture  consists  of  a  cast 
plate  with  a  tongue  to  fit  into  the  T-slot  of  the  planer 
table.  In  the  top  center  of  the  plate  is  an  integral 
clamping  strip  against  both  sides  of  which  the  work  is 
held  by  adjustable  side  clamps.  These  latter  are  so 
arranged  that  they  are  drawn  in  and  do\v'n  against  a 
beveled  edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  fixture  plate,  thus 
not  only  clamping  against  the  side  of  the  work,  but  also 
drawing  it  down  against  a  firm  seat  on  the  fixture. 
Different  thicknesses  of  strip  are  planed  by  use  of  pack- 
ing strips  of  different  thicknesses  set  under  them;  the 
thicker  the  work,  the  thinner  the  packing  strip.  While 
the  set  screws  in  this  fixture  are  provided  with  square 
heads  for  a  wrench,  the  work  can  be  held  sufiiciently 
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Accuracy  in  Planing  Strips  as  Thin  as  0.042  In.  Is  Found  Possible  Within  0.00025  In.  in  IS  In.  When  Proper  Tools  and  Work 

Holding  Fixtures  Are  Used 


tight  by  simply  drawing  the  screws  snugly  up  by  hand. 

One  reproduced  photograph  shows  a  different  kind 
of  fixture  used  with  a  double  bit  tool  holder  for  planing 
a  different  form  of  strip;  the  particular  work  in  the 
machine  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  was  brass. 
It  will  be  noted,  that  the  clamps  in  this  fixture  are 
different  from  those  in  the  preceding  job,  being  of  an 
L-shaped  section.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  this  clamp 
is  a  bead  which  fits  into  one  of  several  grooves  in  the 
base  of  the  fixture,  the  groove  used  depending  upon  the 
width  of  the  work.  Also  different  sizes  of  clamps  are 
used  varying  with  the  work  to  be  done.  An  accompany- 
ing sketch  shows  the  section  of  the  clamp. 

Referring  again  to  the  photograph,  the  design  of 
this  two  bit  tool  holder  will  be  found  of  interest.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  two  bits  is  adjustable,  the  blocks 
holding  them  riding  on  a  dovetailed  seat  in  the  holder 
itself.  The  shanks  of  the  bits  are  finished  exactly  to 
size  and  fit  in  their  individual  holding  blocks,  the  reason 


for  this  construction  being  that  they  may  be  held  rigidly 
in  position  and  not  shift  due  to  side  pressure.  In  order 
that  the  rake  and  clearance  of  cutters  may  be  properly 
controlled,  after  the  shanks  are  finished,  they  are  in- 
serted in  a  machining  fixture  with  slots  at  the  desired 
angle,  so  that  shaping  and  grinding  of  the  cutting  edges 
may  be  done  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  grinding  fix- 
ture, and  yet  present  the  correct  rake  and  clearance 
angles  to  the  work  when  they  are  set  in  the  tool  holder. 
For  clearer  understanding  this  bit  holding  fixture  is 
shown  on  the  planer  table  almost  directly  under  the  tool 
holder;  also  two  bits  are  shown  beside  it.  This  two-bit 
tool  holder  is  provided  with  oil  holes,  so  that  oil  may 
be  fed  through  it  to  the  cutting  edges  of  both  bits  when 
desirable. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  tool  holder  on  work  up  to 
4  in.  in  width  saves  25  to  30  per  cent  over  a  two  head 
planer  on  similar  work,  and  is  50  per  cent  faster  than 
a  single  head  planer. 


Planer  Tool  Holder  .Saves  25  to  30  Per  Cent  as  Compared  with  a  Two-Head  Planer  and  SO  Per  Cent  as  Compared 
with  a  Single-Head  Planer  on  Work  Up  to  4  In.  Wide 
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OHIO  FOUNDRYMEN  DINE 

School  for  Training  Men  at  State  University  Pro- 
posed— Association  Growing 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's 
Association  was  held  at  the  New  Manchester  Hotel, 
Middletown,  Ohio,  Dec.  7  and  8.  A  very  good  represen- 
tation of  the  membership  attended,  and  some  interest- 
ing papers  and  discussions  were  heard.  The  election 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  completing  of  plans 
for  a  membership  campaign  were  the  principal  items  of 
business,  followed  in  the  evening  of  Thursday  by  the 
annual  banquet  with  an  instructive  address  by  F.  D. 
Chase,  Chicago,  on  "Modernizing  Your  Present 
Foundry." 

Kenyon  Riddle,  city  manager,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates to  Middletown,  and  in  discussing  the  benefits  of 
community  spirit  and  association,  referred  to  the  city 
in  which  they  were  meeting,  which  last  year  raised  a 
fund  of  $1,000,000  among  its  citizens  for  civic  purposes. 

Mr.  Riddle's  address  was  followed  by  the  reports  of 
the  officers.  President  Huber  briefly  reviewed  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  past  year,  and  outlined  what 
he  thought  should  be  the  aim  of  the  association  during 
the  coming  one. 

Progress  of  Association 

Secretary  Tuscany's  report  showed  that  35  new 
members  had  been  added  to  the  roster  during  the  year, 
and  indicated  that  next  year  the  membership,  with  a 
little  intensive  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  could  be  more  than  doubled.  Nearly  200 
foundries  scattered  throughout  the  State  are  now  en- 
rolled. 

During  the  past  year,  the  cost  work  of  the  associa- 
tion had  been  greatly  extended,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  brought  into  line  on  the  uniform  trade 
customs  of  the  organization.  A  consulting  actuary  had 
been  engaged  to  handle  compensation  matters,  and  a 
special  credit  service  secured  at  nominal  cost.  The 
scope  of  the  trade  report  had  been  broadened,  and  a  de- 
partment for  special  services  to  members  had  been 
opened.  The  association  had  also  made  great  strides 
in  its  statistical  services,  and  had  added  a  complete 
library  dealing  with  foundry  problems  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  any  member. 

George  K.  Elliott,  metallurgist  of  the  Lunkenheimer 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Electric  Furnace  to  Cast  Iron."  Mr.  Elliott  described 
some  of  his  company's  experiences  in  duplexing,  and 
described  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace working  in  conjunction  with  the  cupola.  He  did 
not  recommend  the  electric  furnace  as  a  cure  all  for 
the  foundrymen's  troubles,  stating  that  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  in  ordinary  foundry  practice,  nothing  had  yet 
been  developed  that  would  take  the  place  of  the  cupola. 
But  where  special  work,  and  high-grade  castings  were 
concerned,  the  electric  furnace  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage,  as  with  an  electric  furnace  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  elements  in  any  way  desired.  Following 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  general  discussion  brought 
out  the  fact  that  in  many  places,  perhaps  in  the  ma- 
jority, the  cost  of  melting  with  an  electric  furnace 
would  be  economically  prohibitive,  but  that  in  certain 
cases  the  extra  cost  would  be  more  than  justified  in  the 
production  of  certain  types  of  castings. 

Pat.  Dwyer,  Editor  of  The  Fowndnj,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Sidelights  of  Cupola  Practice,"  gath- 
ered from  his  own  experiences  in  shops,  and  also  gave 
a  resume  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  more  efficient  cupola  handling  in  some  of  the  shops 
of  the  country. 

A.  J.  Tuscany,  secretary,  discussed  "Foundrv  Opera- 
tion for  a  Profit,"  in  which  he  gave  some  concrete  il- 
lustrations of  the  methods  employed  by  some  buyers  in 
securing  low-priced  castings,  and  warned  the  members 
to  thoroughly  investigate  statements  made  to  them  of 
ridiculously  low  prices  before  taking  any  action  to  meet 
them. 

J.  H.  Thompson  of  the  Dayton  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 


had  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  Proper  Maintenance 
of  Pneumatic  Tools,"  showing  what  an  expensive  prop- 
osition badly  kept  tools  may  become. 

Developing  Foundry  Material 

J.  H.  Hogue,  French  Foundry  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  dis- 
cussed "The  Labor  Situation — Developing  Foundry  Ma- 
terial." Mr.  Hogue  described  some  of  the  foundries  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions,  and  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  courses  followed,  which  he  thought  entirely 
inadequate  when  the  importance  of  the  industry  is  con- 
sidered. He  did  think,  however,  that  the  people  in 
charge  were  doing  wonders  when  the  equipment  was 
considered,  but  that  much  more  could  be  done  if  a 
foundrymen's  association  could  be  interested.  He  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  school  for  training  men 
in  connection  with  Ohio  State  University  for  advanced 
students  in  engineering,  and  that  a  student  majoring 
in  foundry  practice  be  given  a  degree  of  foundry  en- 
gineer. Modem  and  up-to-date  buildings  and  equip- 
ment should  be  supplied,  and  foundrymen  of  the  State 
should  supply  the  funds  and  be  the  directors  of  the 
school.  The  school  could  also  be  used  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  people  in  charge  at  the  university  were 
very  much  in  favor  of  such  a  school,  and  were  patiently 
waiting  for  the  State  foundrymen  to  give  them  the 
necessary  co-operation  to  make  the  school  a  thoroughly 
practical  one. 

President  Huber  described  the  system  of  education 
and  training  given  at  the  foundry  of  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.  It  was  suggested  that  the  association 
should  take  steps  to  have  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
the  shops  increased,  as  at  the  present  time  there  are 
not  sufficient  molders  to  go  around  even  with  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  operating  at  a  60  per  cent  rate. 
The  whole  subject  was  deemed  of  such  importance 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  it  thoroughly 
and  report  at  next  meeting. 

F.  W.  Huber,  Middletown;  Walter  Seelbach,  Cleve- 
land; G.  W.  Piehl,  Cincinnati,  W.  E.  Matthews,  Bu- 
cyrus,  and  L.  H.  Wise.  Zanesville,  were  elected  directors 
for  the  three-year  term.  The  directors  organized  by 
electing  Mr.  Huber  president;  J.  H.  Bruce,  Cleveland, 
vice-president;  Walter  Seelbach,  treasurer  and  A.  J. 
Tuscany,  Cleveland,  secretary-manager. 

On  Friday  the  delegates  were  taken  on  an  inspection 
trip  through  the  plant  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Armco  dining  room 
as  the  guests  of  the  company.  The  members  later 
drove  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  Cincinnati  members  en- 
tertained them  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  selection  of  the  meeting  place  for  next  year  will 
be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  association. 


Foreign  Trade  Convention   to  Meet   in  New 
Orleans 

The  tenth  national  foreign  trade  convention  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  of  which  James  A. 
Farrell  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  president,  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans  on  April  25,  26  and  27,  1923.  O.  K. 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  council,  says  that  "the  selection 
of  New  Orleans  as  the  convention  city  is  peculiarly 
fitting  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  city  as  a 
great  center  of  American  foreign  trading  activity.  Of 
special  intere.st  to  foreign  traders  in  all  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  been  the  development  of  ship- 
ping facilities  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  steamship  services.  Since  the  third 
national  foreign  trade  convention  was  held  in  New 
Orleans  in  1916  this  progress  has  been  particularly 
marked,  and  has  been  accelerated  by  the  increasing 
proportion  of  American  foreign  trade  carried  on  with 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica and  Asia,  much  of  it  passing  through  Gulf  ports. 
As  in  former  years,  leading  foreign  traders  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  every  line  of  industry, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  business  men  from 
foreign  countries,  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion." 


E.  J.  Biiffington  Explains  Pittsburgh  Base 

Custom  in  Steel  Trade  Declared  a  Natural  Development 

Similar  to  Those  in  Other  Industries — Change 

Mav  (]ome  in  Chica";o  Territory 


EJ.  BUFFINGTON,  president  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
has  written  an  explanation  of  what  the  Pitts- 
•  burgh  basing  plan  is,  comparing  it  to  similar 
methods  as  to  other  products,  especially  wheat  and 
sugar.    Mr.  Buffington  says: 

"A  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  requires  that 
it  first  be  defined.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
clearly  in  mind  not  only  what  it  is  but  what  it  is  not. 

"What  is  commonly  called  'Pittsburgh  basing'  or 
sometimes  'Pittsburgh  plus'  means  this:  Sometimes  a 
producer  of  steel  at  a  point  distant  from  Pittsburgh 
sells  his  steel  at  various  points  for  a  price  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  price  of  such  steel  at  Pittsburgh  plus  the 
freight  to  those  points.  Stated  more  concretely,  for 
many  years  past  the  prices'  of  some  steel  products  in 
Chicago  have  commonly,  although  not  always,  been  the 
sum  of  the  prices  of  such  products  at  Pittsburgh,  plus 
the  freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago. 

"Such  'Pittsburgh  plus'  places  are  not  the  result,  as 
is  so  many  times  assumed  or  implied,  of  the  adoption 
of  a  'plan'  by  any  manufacturer  or  group  of  manufac- 
turers. No  one  has  adopted  an  artificial  or  arbitrary 
method  of  fixing  prices.  On  the  contrary,  'Pittsburgh 
plus'  prices  are  the  natural  result  of  the  free  play  of 
economic  forces.  The  'Pittsburgh  plus'  prices  at  all 
places  are  the  natural  market  prices  at  those  places. 

"Pittsburgh  Plus"  Defined 

"  'Pittsburgh  plus'  or  'Pittsburgh  basing'  has  come 
in  the  common  mind  to  have  reference  to  the  price  of 
steel.  Exactly  similar  price  conditions,  however,  apply 
to  grain,  sugar  and  a  great  many  other  commodities. 
In  discussing  'Pittsburgh  plus'  or  'Pittsburgh  basing' 
we  are  discussing  merely  one  specific  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  many  producers  on  the  one  side  attempting 
to  sell  their  products  and  many  purchasers  on  the  other 
side  attempting  to  buy  those  products,  all  under  vai-ying 
market  conditions. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
the  United  States  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  district 
has  been  and  continues  at  the  present  time  to  be  the 
largest  steel  district  in  the  country.  If  one  desired  to 
purchase  steel  for  use  in  Chicago  when  no  steel  was 
produced  in  Chicago,  the  cost  of  such  purchase  was  then 
the  price  of  steel  in  Pittsburgh  plus  the  freight  to  Chi- 
cago. In  other  words,  the  price  was  a  'Pittsburgh  plus' 
price. 

"When  Chicago  began  to  produce  steel,  but  in  quan- 
tities insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  in  Chicago,  then 
the  purchasers  in  Chicago  were  still  compelled  to  get 
part  of  their  steel  in  Pittsburgh.  When  they  bought 
steel  in  Pittsburgh,  the  cost  to  them  at  Chicago  was 
the  Pittsburgh  price  plus  the  freight  to  Chicago.  In 
other  words,  the  price  was  'Pittsburgh  plus.' 

Basis  for  Prices 

"Under  these  conditions,  if  a  purchaser  of  steel  in 
Chicago  offered  to  buy  from  a  manufacturer  in  Chicago, 
"when,  as  stated,  the  manufacturers  in  Chicago  were  able 
to  produce  and  furnish  only  a  part  of  the  demand  in 
Chicago,  what  would  the  price  naturally  be?  Taking 
into  consideration  practical  trade  conditions,  what  would 
the  price  be?  Why,  if  part  of  the  purchasers  of  steel 
■were  obliged  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  for  their  steel  and  pay 
the  Pittsburgh  price  and  then  pay  the  freight  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Chicago,  that  established  the  market  price 
in  Chicago.  The  Chicago  producer  could  readily  get  a 
price  which  was  the  same  as  the  cost  to  the  purchaser 
who  obtained  his  steel  in  Pittsburgh,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Pittsburgh  price  plu?  the  freight  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Chicago. 


"As  stated  above,  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  the 
largest  steel  producing  district  in  the  country.  No  other 
district  in  the  United  States  produces  a  sufficient  amount 
of  steel  to  supply  the  adjacent  country  under  normal 
trade  conditions.  Therefore,  all  districts  in  the  United 
States  are  generally  dependent  upon  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict for  some  part  of  the  steel  which  they  require. 
Naturally,  then,  not  as  the  result  of  any  artificial  plan, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  free  play  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  prices  in  these  districts  come  to  be 
the  prices  which  equal  the  sum  of  the  Pittsburgh  prices 
plus  the  freight. 

Chicago  Basis  to  Come? 

"Of  course,  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  Chicago 
district  produces  a  surplus  of  steel  so  that  the  entire 
demands  of  this  district  are  supplied  by  steel  produced 
in  Chicago  and  the  surplus  presses  out  toward  Pitts- 
burgh, or  in  other  directions,  the  prices  of  steel  at  Chi- 
cago cannot  be  'Pittsburgh  plus'  prices.  Under  those 
circumstances,  Chicago  will  establish  its  own  prices. 

"An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  actual 
experience  of  the  trade  recently.  A  year  or  so  ago  the 
demand  for  steel  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  Chicago  district  exceeded  the 
demands  of  that  district.  Quickly  the  prices  in  Chicago 
fell  below  the  prices  in  Pittsburgh  plus  the  freight. 

"In  substance,  the  prices  of  steel  in  the  regard  we  are 
considering  are  not  different  from  the  prices  of  grain. 
There  is  always  a  market  price  for  grain  in  Chicago. 
Vast  quantities  of  grain  come  into  Chicago  from  the 
fields  where  produced,  and  are  then  distributed  from 
Chicago  to  points  of  consumption.  The  great  mass  of 
wheat  is  produced  west  of  Chicago  and  consumed  east 
of  Chicago. 

"The  price  paid  by  grain  dealers  at  the  various 
points  west  of  Chicago,  where  wheat  is  produced,  is  day 
by  day  the  Chicago  price  less  the  freight  from  the 
point  of  purchase  to  Chicago.  The  price  of  wheat  east 
of  Chicago  is  the  Chicago  price  plus  the  freight  from 
Chicago  to  the  given  point.  In  neither  case  does  the 
cost  of  producing  the  wheat  west  of  Chicago  or  the 
cost  of  producing  the  wheat  east  of  Chicago  fix  the 
price.  The  market  price  at  Chicago  fixes  the  price  in 
both  localities. 

Sugar  Prices  Compared 

"The  price  of  sugar  furnishes  another  illustration  of 
the  subject.  The  United  States  does  not  produce  suffi- 
cient sugar  to  supply  its  needs.  In  consequence,  large 
quantities  of  sugar  are  bought  in  Cuba.  The  prices  for 
sugar  which  rule  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  prices  of  sugar  at  seaboard 
points,  such  as  New  York,  Baltimore,  Galveston  and 
elsewhere. 

"It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  products 
named  or  other  products  similarly  affected  by  market 
conditions  are  produced  or  marketed  establishes  the 
market  prices  for  such  products  and  becomes  a  basing 
point  for  the  prices  of  such  products  in  other  districts. 

"It  appears  that  the  Western  Association  of  Rolled 
Steel  Consumers  is  exploiting  a  desire  and  purpose  to 
provide,  preferably  by  Government  regulation,  prices 
of  steel  products  which  they  purchase  upon  some  basis 
more  favorable  to  them  than  the  prices  which  prevail 
under  normal  market  conditions.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  Western  Association  of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers  is 
not  advocating  a  like  government  regulation  of  the 
prices  at  which  its  members  sell  respective  finished 
products." 
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FAVORS  SHIP  SUBSIDY 


Strong  Arguments  Made  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States 
Washington,  Dec.  12.— The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
ship  subsidy  legislation  and  Vice-President  Elliot  H. 
Goodwin  in  a  letter  to  members  of  the  Senate  has  stated 
that  America's  position  as  second  maritime  nation  of 
the  world  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  grant  of 
aid  to  present  and  prospective  ship  owners.  This  en- 
dorsement of  the  Administration's  ship  subsidy  bill 
from  the  chamber,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  measure 
added  strength  because  it  is  obvious  that  it  faces  a 
difficult  fight  in  the  Senate.  At  the  time  of  sending 
the  letter  the  chamber  also  issued  an  interesting  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Why  a  Merchant  Marine?"  The  pam- 
phlet sets  out  reasons  why  a  privately  owned  merchant 
marine  is  a  national  necessity  and  at  the  outset  stresses 
its  importance  as  a  matter  of  national  defense.  After 
dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is  pointed  out  that  should 
the  present  period  of  business  depression  be  followed 
by  a  decline  in  American  shipping  or  even  by  a  serious 
postponement  of  its  development,  the  shipyards  in  the 
Unitetl  States  will  greatly  suffer  and  probably  many 
of  them  will  go  out  of  business.  This,  it  is  stated,  will 
be  a  serious  misfortune,  since  these  yards  are  necessary 
to  national  defense  as  well  as  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  a  merchant  marine. 

The  Economic  Reasons 

The  report  then  takes  up  the  economic  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  and  states  that 
they  are  various.  Shipping  under  the  national  flag,  it 
is  stated,  and  an  adequate  tonnage  of  vessels  of  differ- 
ent types  are  in  fact  essential  parts  of  the  trade  facili- 
ties, an  organization  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  extend  their  commerce  to 
all  sections  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  it  is  stated, 
if  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  foreign  trade,  not  only 
our  wares  must  compare  favorably  with  those  of  our 
competitors  but  our  service  as  well,  of  which  shipping 
is  an  important  part.  It  is  pointed  out  that  not  so  very 
long  ago  only  12  per  cent  of  American  exports  con- 
sisted of  manufactures.  To-day  that  proportion  is  30 
per  cent  or  more  and  during  the  war  it  was  considerably 
higher.  "The  product  of  our  expanded  industries,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  so  much  greater  than  our  national  re- 
quirements as  to  create  a  serious  situation,  that  will  be 
reflected  on  every  farm  and  in  every  shop,  and  in  every 
home  as  well,  unless  markets  for  the  surplus  can  be 
found  abroad,"  says  the  report. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  last  year  American  exports 
totaled  $4,48.5,122,696,  and  American  imports  $2,529,- 
025,403,  and  that  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  country 
that  docs  not  make  a  contribution  to  our  export  trade. 
It  is  declared  that  an  analysis  made  of  a  cargo  recently 
shipped  to  South  America  from  a  Southern  port  dis- 
closed that  practically  every  community  in  the  United 
States,  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  had  a  part  in 
the  production  of  that  cargo. 

Importance  of  Foreign  Trade 

"But,  it  is  asked  by  the  uninformed,  why  emphasize 
the  importance  of  our  foreign  trade?"  the  report  says. 
"It  is  only  a  fraction  of  our  total  trade,,  and  the  loss  of 
it  could  easily  be  offset  by  a  well-directed  expansion 
of  our  domestic  trade.  One  of  our  half  dozen  greatest 
manufacturers  has  pointed  out  that  the  last  fractional 
part  of  a  given  industrial  production  often  represents 
the  profit  of  the  whole  output,  and  that  a  market  for 
the  last  part,  outside  the  saturated  limits  of  our  domes- 
tic market,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  manufac- 
turer's venture.  Furthermore,  while  in  some  indus- 
tries the  percentage  of  product  exported  is  not  large, 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  of  cotton,  wheat  and  copper 
from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  and  even  50  per  cent 
is  exported." 

To  show  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  self-con- 
tained nation,  the  report  points  out  that  it  is  necessary 
to  import  many  products,  such  as  nickel  from  Canada 


and  New  Caledonia,  tin  from  Malay  Straits  and  Bolivia, 
vanadium  from  Peru,  rubber  from  Brazil  and  the  Far 
East,  raw  silk  from  China  and  Japan,  etc. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  necessary  for  American 
interests  to  employ  American  vessels  and  that  no  sane 
merchant  would  permit  competitors  to  deliver  his  daily 
sales  even  if  the  competitors  would  offer  to  do  it  more 
cheaply.  There  is  a  psychological  element  in  the  rela- 
tion of  seller  and  buyer  which  every  dealer  in  commodi- 
ties realizes  and  which  is  greatly  diminished  if  not 
wholly  lost  by  the  employment  of  a  competitor  as  an 
intermediary  at  any  point  between  purchase  and  deliv- 
ery. This  business  principle  applies  to  deliveries  by 
ship  and  ships  entering  ports  of  the  world  flying  the 
American  flag  advertise  to  the  nations  that  these  ves- 
sels are  the  delivery  wagons,  so  to  say,  of  our  country's 
commerce. 

Becomes  a  Drummer 

"Not  only  that,"  it  is  pointed  out,  "but  a  laden  vessel 
sent  to  a  foreign  country  becomes  a  drummer  there,  or 
a  trade  missionary,  not  only  for  the  sale  of  the  goods 
carried  out,  but  for  cargoes  to  bring  back.  If  there  is 
not  at  hand  a  cargo  to  bring  back,  the  shipowner  seeks 
one,  may  even  buy  one  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  The  return  cargo  may  be  something  which  can 
be  sold  here  in  the  United  States  at  a  profit  represent- 
ing reasonable  freight  rates.  In  this  way  the  owner 
gets  his  freight  charge  and  establishes  a  new  trade. 
Also,  American  ships  visiting  foreign  ports  lead  to  the 
establishment  in  those  ports  of  American  branch  houses 
fighting  for  a  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  for  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  for  the  participation  of  American  mer- 
chants in  the  world's  business.  Foreign  agents  will  not 
work  full-heartedly  for  American  interests,  especially 
when  in  so  doing  they  will  be  working  against  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  nationals." 

The  report,  handling  the  subject  from  a  point  not 
generally  brought  out,  states  that  in  1920  the  United 
Kingdom's  net  national  income  from  shipping,  as  esti- 
mated by  a  leading  English  journal,  was  £340,000.000. 
This  is  pointed  out  to  show  that,  while  England 
always  has  had  a  balance  of  trade  against  her,  this  bal- 
ance in  the  exchange  of  commodities  has  been  corrected 
by  her  "invisible  exports,"  that  is,  the  interest  on  her 
loans  and  investments  abroad  and  by  her  freight  money. 
It  is  stated  that  if  the  goods  are  carried  in  an  American 
ship  the  freight  money  is  retained  here  and  the  profit 
in  the  transaction  is  added  to  the  nation's  wealth. 


Austrian  Trade  in  Critical  Condition 

Vienna,  Austria,  Nov.  24. — The  decline  of  the  Ger- 
man mark  and  the  improvement  in  the  Austrian  krone 
have  led  to  an  acute  crisis  in  Austrian  commerce  and 
industry.  Demand  has  greatly  receded  and  orders 
have  fallen  off  very  suddenly.  Unemployment  is  grow- 
ing and  some  firms  financially  unsound  are  even  forced 
to  emergency  sales  of  goods  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  working  capital.  The  position  in  the  coal 
industry  is  especially  critical  and  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  men  have  been  dismissed  lately.  Upper  Silesian 
coal  is  coming  into  the  country  at  a  price  with  which 
neither  Czechian  nor  Au.'strian  firms  can  compete.  In 
the  iron  and  steel,  and  in  the  metal  working  industry, 
conditions  are  similarly  discouraging  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  factories  are  working  on  short  time.  The  electric 
industry  is  still  comparatively  busy  on  large  old  con- 
tracts, but  home  and  foreign  trade  in  electrical  appli- 
ances is  slackening.  In  this  line,  as  well  as  in  machin- 
ery, tools,  hardware,  etc.,  Austrian  firms  find  it  im- 
possible to  meet  German  prices.  It  was  expected  that 
the  decline  in  the  German  exchange  would  swamp  Ger- 
man works  with  orders  again,  and  that  German  com- 
petition would  consequently  be  kept  out  of  the  home 
market.  Just  the  contrary  has  taken  place,  and  the 
position  of  the  Austrian  industry  is  very  unsettled. 


The  North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  hard- 
ware, New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  re-opened  its  plant  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  formerly  the  Fitch  factory,  and  a 
larg"  number  of  molders  are  employed. 


Coke  Oven  Gas  in  Open -Hearth  Furnaces 

A  French  Discussion  of  Various  Methods  of 

Using  This  Gas — Effect  of  Heating — 

Use  of  Mixed  Gases 


AN  interesting  and  thoughtful  article  by  Jean 
Dupuis  appears  in  the  Ixerue  de  Mctalhirgie  for 
October,  on  the  use  of  coke  oven  gas  as  fuel  for 
open-hearth  furnaces.  This  paper  was  presented  at 
the  recent  congress  at  Liege  held  in  June,  and  the 
writer  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Saint-Jacques 
plants  of  the  French  firm  of  Forges  de  Chatillon,  Com- 
mentry  et  Neuves-Maisons. 

The  main  advantage  in  using  this  gas  as  fuel  for 
the  open-hearth  is  to  help  in  the  proper  use  of  coal. 
If  a  standard  European  steel  plant  is  considered  as 
comprising  essentially  blast  furnaces,  basic  Bessemer, 
rolling  mills,  coke  ovens  sufficient  to  supply  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  an  open-hearth  large  enough  to  absorb 
the  Bessemer  steel  scrap,  then  the  heat  balance  of 
such  a  plant  shows  that  it  should  be  possible  to  require 
raw  coal  only  at  the  coke  ovens.  The  excess  of  blast 
furnace  and  coke  oven  gas  together  with  the  coke 
breeze,  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the 
plant  for  power  and  heat.  It  is  evident  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  an  ideal  would  give  both  the  minimum  use 
and  proper  use  of  coal  because  all  of  it  would  pass 
through  the  by-product  ovens. 

The  gaseous  fuels  available  in  the  order  of  fuel 
value,  are  blast  furnace  gas  with  a  minimum  of  106 
B.t.u.,  gas  from  producers  burning  coke  with  123  B.t.u., 
gas  from  ordinary  gas  producers  with  146  B.t.u.,  and 
coke  oven  gas  with  450  B.t.u.  To  properly  portion  out 
these  fuels  a  consideration  of  both  quantity  and  fuel 
value  is  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  to  fur- 
nish to  each  apparatus  the  heat  that  it  needs  in  a 
given  time,  and  in  such  form  that  the  necessary  tem- 
perature can  be  reached  for  proper  operation.  The 
open-hearth  offers  the  most  difficult  problem,  and 
among  metallurgical  apparatus  using  exterior  fuel  re- 
quires the  highest  temperatures. 

The  theoretical  temperatures  of  combustion  in  the 
open-hearth  of  the  gaseous  fuels  mentioned  above  are 
given  below.  It  is  assumed  that  the  air  is  preheated 
to  1000  deg.  C,  and  the  necessary  known  excess  is 
used  sufficient  to  give  complete  combustion  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  furnace.  Also  that  the  gas  is  pre- 
heated to  1000  deg.  C,  except  the  coke  oven  gas,  which 
for  reasons  given  below  is  not  preheated.  Under  these 
conditions  the  temperatures  in  round  numbers  are: 

1850  deg.  C.  for  blast  furnace  gas  (3360  deg.  Fahr.) 

2000  deg.  C.  for  coke  producer  gas  (3630  deg.  Fahr.) 

2100  deg.  C.  for  coal  producer  gas  (3810  deg.  Fahr.) 

2300  deg.  C.  for  coke  oven  gas  (4170  deg.  Fahr.) 

The  minimum  temperature  necessary  to  operate  an 
open-hearth  furnace  may  be  said  to  be  the  temperature 
reached  with  present  practice,  that  is  to  say,  with  or- 
dinary producer  gas.  This  is  not  strictly  true  because 
perservering  efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  use 
coke  producer  gas  and  similar  tests  have  been  carried 
out  in  France  at  Montlucon.  The  results  are  concord- 
ant; the  furnace  can  be  operated  but  it  is  not  practi- 
cable because  the  time  of  heats  is  too  long.  It  would 
seem  then  that  a  temperature  of  combustion  of  at  least 
2100  deg.  C.  is  necessary  and,  to  reach  this  temperature, 
coke  oven  gas  must  be  used  either  alone  or  in  mixture, 
if  producer  gas  is  not  employed. 

It  is  believed  coke  oven  gas  was  first  used  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  and  at  Hubertushiitte  in  Upper 
Silesia  in  1907.  But  in  1909  at  the  Cockerill  works  in 
Belgium  and  at  Mulheim-Ruhr  in  Germany  the  matter 
was  taken  up  systematically.  Since  then  many  appli- 
cations have  been  made  at  different  plants  comprising 
not  only  the  use  of  coke  oven  gas  alone  or  with  tar, 
but  also  in  admixture  with  the  other  three  gases.  All 
these  combinations  are  possible,  all  are  practicable  and 


justified  by  the  particular  conditions  of  the  individual 
plants. 

Part  of  this  question  may  be  discussed  now,  namely, 
the  very  interesting  application  of  coke  oven  gas  alone 
(or  with  tar),  and  the  use  of  mixed  coke  oven  and  blast 
furnace  gas.  Both  methods  allow  the  elimination  of 
gas  producers  thus  simplifying  greatly  the  design  of 
the  open-hearth  plant  and  bringing  about  a  marked 
saving. 

Two  Methods  of   Using   the  Gas 

These  are  the  two  methods  most  used.  Unfortun- 
ately they  are  not  always  possible,  because  one  can  only 
be  used  in  plants  with  blast  furnaces  and  the  other  re- 
quires large  amounts  of  available  coke  oven  gas.  It  is 
easy  to  calculate  that  it  is  necessary  to  carbonize  about 
three  tons  of  coal  to  have  enough  gas  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel,  when  the  coke  ovens  are  heated  with  their  own 
gas.  In  other  words  with  the  usual  European  battery 
of  40  ovens  taking  8  tons  each,  the  excess  gas  is  just 
enough  for  a  2.5-ton  open-hearth  furnace  making  heats 
every  six  or  eight  hours.  This  shows  how  interesting 
it  is  to  consider  heating  coke  ovens  with  poorer  gas, 
which  is  easily  possible  because  the  temperatures  re- 
quired do  not  exceed  1200  deg.  C.  From  the  successful 
tests  already  made  it  would  seem  that  heating  coke 
ovens  with  blast  furnace  gas  should  become  the  rule  in 
plants  installed  near  blast  furnaces.  This  would  give 
more  opportunity  to  develop  the  use  of  coke  oven  gas 
in  metallurgical  apparatus,  particularly  the  open- 
hearth. 

The  first  applications  of  coke  oven  gas  were  natur- 
ally made  with  existing  arrangements,  such  as  used  for 
ordinary  producer  gas.  It  was  soon  found  that  during 
passage  through  the  regenerators  it  suffered  a  marked 
loss  in  heating  value.  The  principal  changes  consisted 
of  loss  of  heating  power  and  of  density,  increase  in 
volume,  decrease  in  total  weight  and  in  total  heating 
value.  Analysis  showed  a  decrease  in  percentage  of 
hydrocarbons  and  an  increase  in  hydrogen,  so  that  the 
results  were  due  to  dissociation  of  hydrocarbons  at  the 
temperature  of  the  regenerators.  After  separation  of 
benzol  the  coke  oven  gas  contains  about  2  per  cent 
olefines  and  25  to  35  per  cent  saturated  hydrocarbons 
which  supply  more  than  half  of  the  heating  value.  The 
olefines  dissociate  at  600  deg.  C.,  the  saturated  hydro- 
carbons commence  at  900  deg.  C.  and  their  dissociation 
is  intense  and  rapid  at  1000  deg.  C.  In  addition  to 
the  changes  mentioned  above  there  are  also  deposits 
of  carbon  formed  on  the  arches,  flues  and  bricks  of  the 
checker  chambers,  which  deposits  naturally  greatly  af- 
fect the  efficiency  of  the  regenerators. 

Careful  laboratory  tests,  confirmed  by  work  in  the 
plants  has  shown  the  following: 

1.  Changes  are  brought  about  in  coke  oven  gas  by  re- 
heating which  are  more  important  as  the  temperature  is 
increased,  the  time  of  heating  is  prolonged,  and  the  gas  is 
higher  in  hydrocarbons. 

2.  The  percentage  of  heavy  hydrocarbons,  methane  and 
carbon-dioxide  decreases. 

3.  The  percentage  of  hydrogen  and  carbon-monoxide 
increases. 

4.  The  volume  of  gas  increases.  Not  only  does  its  den- 
sity decrease  but  its  total  weight  also  is  lessened. 

5.  The  calorific  power  of  the  gas  decreases  more  rapidly 
than  the  volume  increases. 

6.  The  decrease  in  percentage  of  heavy  hydrocarbons  is 
most  marked  between  600  and  900  deg.  C,  that  of  methane 
begins  at  900  deg.  C.  and  that  of  carbon-dioxide  at  1000 
deg.  C.  The  decrease  in  total  weight  of  gas  is  caused  by 
the  deposition  of  carbon,  and  as  shown  below  this  is  the 
only   real  cause  of  loss  of  heating  power. 

A  simple  solution  would  seem  to  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culties, namely,  not  to  heat  the  rich  gas.     Why  is  pro- 
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ducer  gas  heated?  For  two  reasons:  First,  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  temperature  of  combustion  necessary  to 
operate  the  process,  and  second,  to  bring  about  re- 
quired regeneration  because  the  gas  represents  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  volume  entering  the  furnace  and  if 
reheating  is  not  carried  on  the  waste  gases  would  carry 
to  the  chimney  an  excessive  proportion  of  heat  units. 

These  two  reasons  lose  nearly  all  their  force  when 
rich  gas  is  considered.  The  temperature  attained  by 
combustion  of  the  cold  rich  gas  has  been  shown  to  be 
amply  sufficient  for  furnace  operation  because  it  ex- 
ceeds by  200  deg.  that  obtained  from  heated  poor  gas. 
Also  the  gas  represents  only  15  per  cent  of  the  volume 
entering  the  furnace  and  reheating  can  be  applied  to 
the  air  alone,  and  still  sufficient  regeneration  be  ob- 
tained. 

Practical  Applications 

This  method  has  been  adopted  practically  with  good 
results.  Not  only  have  the  inconveniences  of  prelim- 
inary heating  disappeared,  but  the  construction  of  the 
furnace  has  been  considerably  simplified.  Two  regen- 
erators instead  of  four,  elimination  of  gas  flues  and  up- 
takes, change  of  the  end  construction  to  a  single  air 
passage,  the  gas  being  introduced  by  a  metal  burner 
suitably  water  cooled.  In  regard  to  production  the 
Cockerill  plant  at  Seraing,  Belgium,  to  which  work  ref- 
erence is  always  made  when  coke  oven  gas  is  men- 
tioned, published  results  in  1913,  showing  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  with  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  con- 
sumption of  pig  iron,  in  an  open-hearth  changed  in  a 
simple  manner. 

This  important  increase  in  output  came  first  from 
the  difference  in  temperature  of  combustion,  which  is 
about  2300  deg.  C.  for  coke  oven  gas  against  2100  deg. 
C.  for  ordinary  producer  gas.  This  difference  of  200 
(leg.  seems  relatively  small,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  useful  effect  of  a  fuel  is  measured  by 
the  heat  that  it  can  give  to  the  surroundings  which 
are  to  be  heated.  This  is  proportional  (other  things  be- 
ing equal)  to  the  difference  in  temperature  of  com- 
bustion and  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings.  If 
1700  deg.  C.  is  assumed  as  the  temperature  of  the  open- 
hearth  furnace  then  the  difference  is  400  deg.  with  or- 
dinary producer  gas  and  600  deg.  with  the  coke  oven 
gas,  which  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

This  explains  the  increase  in  output,  and  also  shows 
why  there  is  such  interest  in  the  use  of  rich  gas  in  the 
open-hearth.     Unfortunately,  as  mentioned  before,  the 


quantity  available  is  often  restricted,  the  rich  gas  is 
required  for  other  uses  such  as  gas  engines  and  the 
heating  and  lighting  of  towns. 

Use  of  Mixed  Gases 

When  a  proper  supply  of  rich  gas  is  unobtainable 
the  question  of  mixed  gases  must  be  considered,  and 
the  problem  of  using  a  mixture  of  coke  oven  and  pro- 
ducer gas  is  altogether  different  to  that  of  the  coke 
oven  gas  alone.  The  main  question  is  whether  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  mix  the  rich  gas  with  the  producer  gas,  or 
whether  special  appliances  are  necessary.  If  coke  oven 
gas  is  added  before  the  gases  enter  the  checkers  then 
a  homogeneous  mixture  is  assured  after  passage 
through  the  windings  of  the  checkers  and  the  flues,  but 
there  is  the  danger  of  dissociation  of  the  rich  gas  to 
be  considered. 

The  writer  then  goes  into  this  danger  of  dissociation 
at  great  length  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  and  gives 
the  results  of  careful  laboratory  work  on  various  mix- 
tures. It  was  found  that  an  addition  of  moisture  to 
the  gas  mixture  in  proper  amount  would  completely 
prevent  deposition  of  carbon.  If  the  rich  gas  is  in 
excess  in  the  mixture  such  a  method  cannot  be  used 
because  such  a  large  amount  of  water  vapor  is  needed 
that  the  volume  of  gas  is  enormously  increased,  and 
the  temperature  of  combustion  is  lowered  so  much  that 
furnace  operation  would  be  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  amount  of  coke  oven  gas 
is  sufficiently  low,  say  not  over  20  per  cent,  then  car- 
bon deposition  can  be  prevented  by  having  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  producer  gas.  This  con- 
clusion was  thoroughly  proved  in  practice  at  the  Saint- 
Jacques  works.  At  this  plant  they  had  decided  to  use 
coke  oven  gas  alone  in  certain  of  their  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, but  while  waiting  for  the  necessary  changes  in 
construction  wished  to  use  coke  oven  gas  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  possible.  Following  the  laboratory  ex- 
periments mentioned  above,  arrangements  were  made 
to  add  coke  oven  gas  to  the  producer  gas  before  en- 
tering the  regenerators.  The  producer  gas  contains 
normally  about  12  per  cent  water  vapor  and  the  amount 
of  coke  oven  gas  used  was  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
mixture.  This  practice  has  been  in  force  now  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half,  there  has  been  noticed  a  marked 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  without  any 
abnormal  deposits  formed  in  the  checkars  or  the  flues. 

G.  B.  W. 


Unemployment  in  Great  Britain 

The  total  number  of  registered  unemployed  in  Great 
Britain  on  Nov.  20  was  1,379,000,  an  increase  of  2000 
over  Nov.  13,  and  12,200  over  Nov.  5.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  unemployment  problem  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  domestic  problem  before  the  new 
Parliament.  During  November  alone,  unemployment 
registration  was  increased  by  50,000.  The  proposals  for 
relief  include  an  extension  of  the  trade  facilities  act  to 
£50,000,000,  an  expansion  of  the  export  credits  scheme, 
and  many  local  projects.  The  coal  miners'  wage  prob- 
lem i.s  again  a  cause  of  contention. 


British  Business  Outlook  Bri};hter 

British  busine^is  sentiment  was  greatly  improved  in 
November,  says  Commercial  Attache  Walter  S.  Tower, 
in  a  cable  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Expansion 
in  coal  production  and  increase  in  the  volume  of  iron 
and  steel  orders  have  had  perceptible  influences  on  the 
tone  of  the  general  industrial  situation  while  many 
other  factors  have  contributed  to  the  present  confidence 
in  the  situation,  not  least  among  which  is  the  clearer 
iwlitieal  outlook  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  iron 
and  steel  industries  have  been  taking  on  additional 
equipment.  These  interests  expect  a  trade  boom,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  some  manufacturers  of  pig 
iron   have   found   it   difficult   to   sell   their   present  full 


production.  The  Welsh  tin-plate  trade  also  showed  in- 
creased acti\Tties  during  the  month.  Continental  com- 
petition was  greatly  lessened  on  account  of  exchange 
fluctuations.  Prices  of  tin  plate  showed  a  steady  ten- 
dency toward  higher  levels  during  the  month. 

During  the  week  ended  Nov.  18,  British  coal  output 
was  5,37H,000  tons  as  compared  with  5,440,000  and 
5,423,000  during  the  weeks  ended  Nov.  11  and  Nov.  4, 
respectively.  Dock  congestion  is  again  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  handling  exports. 


Recfivt'r    Appointed    for    Ferronianganese 
Company 

David  Halstead  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.,  Edward  E.  Marshall, 
president,  by  the  United  States  District  Court  No.  4, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  home  offices  of  the  company 
are  located.  Liabilities  on  merchandise  are  said  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  and  on  notes  $2,000,000.  The  company 
has  two  blast  furnaces  at  Dunbar,  Pa.,  and  is  one  of 
the  country's  largest  producers  of  ferromanganese. 


Last  month  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
made  larger  shipments  than  in  any  previous  November 
in  the  company's  history,  states  President  Julius  Kahn. 
Heavy  demand  for  construction  materials  such  as  the 
company  produces,  is  reflected  by  the  situation. 


Improved  Wire -Galvanizing  Equipment 

Long  Annealing  and  Spelter  Pans  and  Unusual 

Capacity  of  Take-Up  Frame 

Feature  New  Design 


GALVANIZED  wire  quality  has  been  given  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  to  meet  the  more  exacting  requirements  vari- 
ous improvements  have  been  made  in  the  equipment 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  wire.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  telegraph  wire,  which  is  given  a  rigid 
inspection  as  to  both  its  physical  properties  and  its 
electrical  conductivity. 

Wire  manufacturers  make  two  grades  of  galvanized 
wire;  fence  wire  and  telegraph  and  telephone  wire. 
Fence  wire,  after  leaving  the  spelter  bath,  runs 
through  asbestos  wipers  which  remove  the  surplus 
metal,    thus    producing    a    smooth    surface    and    finish 


use  of  the  single  and  larger  pan  results  in  a  better 
and  more  even  operation  and  is  more  economical.     Fig. 

2  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  lead  annealing  furnace. 
The  acid  cleaning  equipment  through  which  wire  passes 
after  annealing  and  before  galvanizing  follows  stand- 
ard lines.  The  galvanizing  equipment  includes  a  28- 
ft.  spelter  pan  and  an  end-fired  furnace.  The  latter  is 
said  to  result  in  a  marked  saving  in  coal  as  compared 
with  the  side-fired  type  of  furnace  generally  used.    Fig. 

3  shows  the  spelter  furnace. 

In  galvanizing  telegraph  wire  it  is  necessary  that 
both  annealing  and  the  coating  of  spelter  be  uniform. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  new  outfit  by  the  design  of 


Fig.  1.  Straight  Line 
-Advance  of  the 
Wire  Is  a  Feature 
of  the  Layout  of 
Tliis  Plant.  The 
four  main  elements, 
and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are 
shown  in  the  draw- 
ing 
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suitable  for  use  in  fence  machines.  After  galvanizing 
it  is  given  two  or  three  one-minute  immersions  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
wire  is  not  wiped  to  remove  the  surplus  spelter,  as 
much  as  possible  being  left  on  the  wire.  This  wire 
will  stand  seven  or  eight  one-minute  immersions  in 
copper  sulphate,  although  only  four  immersions  are 
required. 

A  new  telegraph  wire  galvanizing  outfit,  having  a 
number  of  new  features  of  which  the  outstanding  one 
is  that  it  has  a  convertible  take-up  frame  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  galvanizing  either  telegraph  or  fence 
wire,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Broden  &  Dailey 
Construction  Co.,  Cleveland.  One  of  these  outfits  is 
now  being  installed  in  the  plant  of  a  Canadian  steel 
company,  the  plan  of  which.  Fig.  1,  shows  a  28-ft.  lead 
annealing  pan.  Common  practice  is  to  use  two  smaller 
pans,  usually  16  ft.  in  length,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 


the  take-up  frame,  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  wire  is  pulled 
through  the  annealing  and  spelter  baths  by  the  drum 
A  at  a  constant  speed,  which  assures  an  even  annealing 
and  uniform  coating  of  spelter.  A  variable  speed  mo- 
tor regulates  the  speed  for  diff'ereiit  sizes  of  wire. 

The  block  B  winds  up  the  wire  as  it  is  delivered  by 
the  pull-out  drum  A,  and  as  the  bundle  increases  in 
diameter  on  the  block,  a  friction  slip  C  allows  the  block 
to  slip  and  take  up  the  wire  only  as  fast  as  the  pull-out 
drum  delivers  it  to  the  block.  An  automatic  distributer 
distributes  the  wire  across  the  face  of  the  block  to  as- 
sure a  uniform  bundle  which  will  be  compact  and  easy 
to  handle.  The  outfit  has  forty  drums  and  blocks,  so 
that  it  galvanizes  40  strands  of  wire  at  a  time  as  com- 
pared with  a  more  common  capacity  of  32  to  36  strands. 

As  fence  wire  blocks  are  diff'erent  in  construction 
from  telegraph  blocks  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  fric- 
tion drum  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  wire  through  the 
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Fig.  2.  Lead  An- 
nealing in  a  Pan  2s 
Ft.  Long  Is  a  New 
Development  Which 
Is  Expected  to 
Prove  More  Eco- 
nomical Than  with 
Two  16-Ft.  Pans. 
Firing  is  from  the 
side,  while  the  hot 
gases  travel  the  en- 
tire length  of  the 
pan  and  then  double 
back  for  the  half 
length  at  the  out- 
going (or  cooler) 
end 
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Fig.  S.  A3  In  the 
Lead  Annealing 
Unit,  the  Spelter 
Pan  Is  28  Ft.  Long 
and  Has  Side  Fir- 
ing. The  flue  ar- 
rangement differs, 
however,  as  will  be 
noted  by  comparing 
with  the  drawing 
on  the  previous 
paere 


lead  and  spelter  baths.  When  fence  wire  is  to  be  gal- 
vanized on  the  same  frame  the  40  telegraph  wire- 
blocks,  20  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  are  taken  off  and 
replaced  with  fence  wire  blocks.  Then  the  friction 
drive  is  made  a  solid  drive,  being  bolted  with  four  bolts, 
and  a  small  clutch  is  thrown  out  on  the  pull-out  drum, 
allowing  the  drum  to  run  as  an  idler.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  thus  converted  for  galvanizing  fence  wire  the 
block  B  will  pull  the  wire  through  the  annealing  and 
spelter  baths  and  the  pull-out  drum  A  will  merely  act 
as  a  sheave  to  guide  the  wire  onto  the  block  B.     It  is 
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Fig.  4.  With  40 
Drums  and  Blocks, 
the  Capacity  of  the 
Machine  Is  Greater 
Than  with  tV.e 
Usual  32  or  36 
Units.  The  motor 
drives  from  one  end, 
by  means  of  a 
through  shaft  from 
which  bevel  gears 
operate  the  individ- 
ual units 
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stated  that  the  changing  over  of  the  equipment  from 
one  kind  of  wire  to  the  other  takes  only  three  or  four 
hours. 


Taxation  and  National  Income 

In  a  pamphlet  of  9G  pages  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  New  York,  reviews  the  subject  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  taxation  over  the  period  of 
1903  to  1921  and  relates  the  amount  of  taxation  to  esti- 
mated national  income.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
great  extension  of  governmental  activities  in  all  coun- 
tries during  the  past  two  decades,  which  has  resulted 
in  heavy  increase  in  expenditures  by  the  Government 
and  hence  in  taxation.  The  per  capita  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  $22  in  1903;  became  $45  in 
U920-21,  the  increase  being  more  than  100  per  cent. 
I'ieiuis  f(ji   other  countries  are  shown  in  the  table. 

i'cr  Capita  Cost  o/  Go«er»imeiif 

1903  1913  1920-21 

1  iiiurJ   Slates    $22  $35  $45 

'■r'-:a   Britain    40  42  61 

'•''■■;"ce     24  33  77 

l,'-'ly     14  22  26 

(^.ormany 44  gg  55 

Japan    5  g  7 

.A.veraKe    26  37  45 

The  national  income  of  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  2%  billions  of  dollars  in  1903,  at  34%  billions 
in  1913;  at  OG  billions  in  1919  and  at  50  billions  in 
1921.    The  percentage  of  income  taken  by  taxation  is 


given  as  5.2  in  1903,  increasing  to  6.4  in  1913  and  to 
14.32  in  1920-21.  These  percentages  are  lower  for  the 
most  part  than  for  the  other  countries  listed,  Japan 
showing  the  highest  rate  previous  to  1917  and  giving 
place  to  Great  Britain  in  the  later  years.  In  dollars 
of  taxation  per  capita,  however,  the  United  States 
stands  second  only  to  Great  Britain  at  all  three  of  the 
periods  covered  in  the  table,  with  Japan  lowest  of  all 
at  all  times.  The  per  capita  taxation  for  all  purposes 
in  the  United  States  was  increased  from  $17.55  in  1903 
to  $22.95  in  1913,  to  $84.37  in  1920,  thence  falling  to 
$79.15  in  1921.  The  latter  compares  with  $124.84  in 
Great  Britain  at  par  of  exchange,  but  with  a  consider- 
able smaller  quantity  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

Industrial  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan,  in  1919  paid  from  15  to  17.2  per  cent  of  total 
income  into  the  tax  collectors'  offices.  This  compares 
with  agricultural  States  such  as  Texas,  Georgia  and 
Iowa,  where  the  payments  were  from  7.6  to  8.9  per 
cent  of  total  income. 


The  Wisconsin  Foundrymen's  Association  held  the 
first  of  a  series  of  open  meetings  for  all  foundrymen 
at  the  Hotel  Pfister  on  Nov.  28.  H.  P.  Kreulen,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  was  the  principal  speaker.  A  general 
discussion  on  the  association  and  foundry  work  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Goldstein,  of  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Ke- 
nosha, commented  on  some  results  obtained.  The  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, Dec.  19,  for  members  only. 


What  to  Expect  from  Foremen  Training 

Results   Obtained    in    Iron   and    Steel   and   Metalworking 

Plants,  Particularly  in  Better  Team  Work  and 

Closer  Co-operation  With  Management 


BY  B.   M.   NUSSBAUM* 


AN  executive  of  a  large  rolling  mill  in  Illinois  stances  where  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  originating  the 
stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  production  in  his  efficiency  efforts,  it  has  it  in  its  power  to  nip  the  effort 
plant  increased  34  per  cent  within  the  year.  The  and  render  it  powerless.  The  three  instances  cited  at 
increase  he  attributed  largely  to  the  improved  foreman-  the  beginning  of  this  article  are  typical  of  experiences 
ship  resulting  from  a  training  course  through  which  the  in  many  plants  where  training  has  been  used  to  im- 
sixty-two  foremen  had  been  conducted.  prove  the  foremanship.  In  other  cases  managers  have 
The  industrial  engineer  of  a  New  York  shipbuilding  reported  improvement  in  team  work,  in  labor  harmony, 
works  reported  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  labor  turn-  in  the  alertness  and  resourcefulness  of  the  foremen,  in 
over  in  the  year  following  a  course  in  foremen  train-  relations  between  foremen  and  the  management,  wiih- 
ing.  The  more  harmonious  handling  of  the  human  out  being  able  to  cite  tangible  records  of  bettered  pro- 
element  in  the  organization  reflected  in  these  figures  duction.  But  the  fact  that  a  result  is  intangible  is  no 
was  due,  he  said,  to  the  training.  reflection  on  its  value.  Good  vrill  is  an  intangible,  and 
The  president  of  another  large  industry  reports  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  on  the  bal- 
that  his  company  realized  at  least  $100,000  last  year  ance  sheet  of  the  average  American  corporation.  In- 
through  improvements  and  economies  suggested  by  dustrial  good  will  is  no  less  essential  to  successful 
members  of  the  plant  organization.  And  he  credits  operation  than  customer  good  will. 
foremen  training  with  being  the  most  important  factor  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  enumerate  results  that 
in  bringing  about  this  result.  may   be    expected   from   foremen   training   will   be   to 

quote  some  records,  cite  a  few  experiences,  and  give 

Management's  Three  Main  Objectives  the  testimony  of  some  executives  and  foremen. 

These  are  three  g^reat  objectives  toward  which  mod-  Records  of  Foremen  Study 

«rn  industrial  management  in   the  iron  and  steel  and  t>         j       x         j 

machinery  industi-ies  is  bending  thought  and  effort:  ^  Records  of  study  are  valuable  only  as  an  index  of 
(1)  To  increase  production,  (2)  to  harmonize  labor  t"e  extent  to  which  the  trammg  program  has  got 
relations  within  the  organization,  and  (3)  to  save  money  ^'^^^^  ^°  '^^  foremen  students.  One  of  the  stock  ob- 
through  improved  methods  and  equipment  and  through  Jections  to  foremen  traming  is  that  the  foremen  will 
added  economies.  Can  foremen  training  give  a  plant  "^^  s<;"dy.  Many  managers  have  said  frankly  to  me 
these  results?  Is  the  management  of  a  mill,  foundry,  Y^^^  they  were  entirely  "sold"  on  the  desirability  of  a 
or  machine  shop  which  adopts  a  program  of  foremen  foremen  training  program,  but  that  no  training  could 
training  justified  in  expecting  increased  output,  re-  °®  °^  '""'^^  ^^'"^  unless  it  required  some  systematic 
duced  labor  turnover  and  lowered  costs?  These  ques-  study,  and  that  foremen  simply  would  not  study.  Well, 
tions  put  foremen  training  on  a  baldly  practical  basis,  ^^re  are  the  records  of  a  few  plants  in  the  iron  and 
but  surely  there  is  no  other  basis  on  which  it  can  f^^^'-  ^nd  machinery  industries  with  a  foremen  train- 
claim  the  attention  of  industry.  Executives  are  per-  '"&  program  that  does  require  study.  The  program 
fectly  justified  in  asking  these  questions,  and  in  judg-  ^^^^  called  for  the  study  of  text  material,  attendance 
ing  foremen  training  by  the  answers  it  gives  to  them.  "PO"  lectures  and  conferences  based  on  the  text  ma- 
terial, and  the  solving  of  plant  problems  in  which  the 
Some  "Musts"  in  Foremen  Training  principles  and  methods  taught  in  the  texts  were  ap- 

My  reply  to   the   above   questions   would   be   a   yes  Plied. 

"with   reservations.     That  is  to   say,   foremen   training  p^q  qj          j^^  ^^      Percentage 

will   contribute   toward   these   results   provided   certain  Men  MTio    Men  Wlio    Men  Who 

conditions  are  met.     The  training  must  be  adapted  to  Ti,e  Carborundum  Co.,  Niag:-  ^"''°"^''     finished    Finished 

the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  foremen.     It  must  be  ara  Falls,  N.  T. . . .' as  75  75 

presented  to  them  in  a  way  to  win  their  interest  and  "south  Mil\^ultee!'wis,".'^^        ill                9s                ss 

secure  their  study.     It  must  be  indorsed  and  supported  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Cambria, 

in  every  way  by  the  management  (and  the  best  results  Carpenter' Steel' Co.,' Reading,        ^^                ^^                ^^ 

have   been   accomplished   where   the   executives    of   the  Pa.   ' .'        69  63  91 

plant  enrolled  in  the  course  and  took  part  in  the  train-  ^De'troit^'Mich^^.^.""^^.  .*:°':        28                25                90 

ing  with  the  foremen).    And  it  must  be  accompanied  by  Deere  &  Mansur.  Moline.  iil.        44                44              lOO 

equally    enlightened    policies    with    reference    to    labor  "^nrl'iana  Ha'rblr,  ^nd"^"^.^.'         55                52               94 

administration,  industrial  relations,  production  methods,  Niies  -  Bement  -  'Pond     Co., 

and  all  other  factors  making  for  efficiency  of  operation,  Taylor"-Whart^on''^l'ro'n  '&  'st'e'ei        ^^                ^^                ^^ 

This  may  seem  a  formidable  program  of  conditions,  Co..  High  Bridge,  n.  J....         50                4C                92 

but  the  fact  is  that  most  plants  interested  in  foremen  Many  more  companies  might  be  cited,  but  these  are 

training  are  either  already  practicing  or  are  favorably  enoua-h  to  give  some  idea  of  the  results  accomplished, 

inclined  toward  the  other  enlightened  policies  suggested.  Any   training  effort  which  will  enlist  so  large  a   per- 

In  fact,  these  other  policies  become  really  effective  only  centage  of  the  foremen  in  active  study  means  a  great 

through    enlightened     foremanship.       No    matter    how  deal   in   changed    attitude   and   changed    habits   of    the 

friendly  and  harmonious  labor  and  management  rela-  foremen.     It  means  their  minds  are  more  receptive  to 

tions  may  be,  a  hard-headed   orders-is-orders  type  of  new   ideas,   accustomed    to    applying    principles    to    in- 

foreman  can  destroy  it  in  a  week  of  overbearing  bossi-  dustrial  problems,  and  habituated  to  the  idea  of  growth 

ness.     And  no  matter  what  admirable  production  plans  and  increase  in   knowledge.     "Just  to  get  one   of  our 

the  management  may  lay  out,  and  what  efficient  short  foremen  out  of  a  know-it-all  attitude  and  to  get  him 

cuts  it  may  ordain,  all  of  these  improvements  will  stop  to  look  on  suggested  methods  and  changes  without  his 

short  with  the  foremen  unless  they  are  in  intelligent  old  attitude  of  prejudicial  criticism  is  worth  a  great 

co-operation  with  the  management.  deal   to   the   increased   efficiency   of   our  organization," 

Foremanship  is  therefore  vital  in  all  efforts  to  in-  said  the  superintendent  of  a  Pennsylvania  forge  shop. 

crease  production,  cut  down  labor  wastes,  and  eliminate  Handling  a  Difficult  Labor  Situation 

production   losses  of   every  kind.     Even   in   those   in-  „    ,             ,          . 

rerhaps    where    foremen    training   accomplishes    its 

•Vice-president  Business  Training  Corporation,  New  York.  most  noticeable   results  is  in   the  realm   of  human   re- 
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lations  within  the  department  and  within  the  plant. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  average  foreman  is  most  lack- 
ing. The  driver  type  of  foreman  is  less  typical  now 
than  he  was  a  generation  ago,  but  in  the  ordinary  de- 
partment the  foreman  is  still  far  from  capable  in  han- 
dling his  men,  winning  their  loyalty,  and  ironing  out 
the  misunderstandings  and  grievances  that  crop  up 
from  time  to  time.  He  may  not  be  a  tyrant,  but  all 
too  often  he  is  a  bungler  in  dealing  with  the  delicate 
relations  that  exist  between  employer  and  employee, 
between  management  and  men.  For  this  reason  no 
foremen  training  course  can  succeed  completely  unless 
it  gives  a  good  share  of  its  attention  to  the  problems 
of  handling  men.  Indeed  it  is  here,  rather  than  in  the 
technical  processes  and  equipment  of  his  department, 
that  the  average  foreman  most  sorely  needs  systematic 
training. 

I  recall  an  experience  in  a  New  Jersey  plant.  A 
uroup  of  laborers  had  made  a  number  of  impossible 
demands  upon  the  management  and  had  threatened  to 
strike  unless  the  demands  were  met.  This  occurred 
two  years  ago,  when  labor  was  short,  and  a  strike  at 
that  time  would  have  been  seriously  embarrassing.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  suicidal  to  grant 
the  demands.  It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  the 
foremen  and  other  department  heads  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  three-months  course  of  training  in  foremanship, 
and  when  the  training  class  heard  of  the  trouble  the 
management  was  having  with  the  threatening  strike, 
they  asked  if  they  might  not  meet  with  the  strikers' 
committee  and  see  if  the  misunderstanding  could  not  be 
ironed  out.  The  management  granted  the  request,  a 
committee  of  the  laborers  met  with  a  committee  of  the 
foremen's  class,  and  they  went  into  conference. 

As  a  result  of  their  study  in  the  course  the  fore- 
men had  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  point 
of  view  and  problems  of  the  management,  and  were 
able  to  convey  this  to  the  laborers  in  a  way  that  soon 
won  their  confidence.  At  the  same  time,  the  foremen, 
because  of  their  closer  contact  with  the  laborers,  were 
able  to  interpret  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  to  the 
management  in  a  way  that  the  laborers  themselves  had 
been  unable  to  do.  The  result  was  that  the  trouble 
was  sifted  down  to  a  few  fundamentals;  these  were 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides,  and  the  strike 
was  averted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  fore- 
men thus  trained  in  the  art  of  managing  men  would 
be  able  to  cut  out  misunderstandings  and  labor  wastes 
in  their  own  departments  and  key  their  men  up  to 
full  co-operation  with  the  plans  and  policies  of  the 
management. 

Two  Important  Results 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  foremen  training  on  the  in- 
dividual foremen  can  be  summarized  under  two  heads: 
1.  Training  awakens  the  foremen  mentally  and  gives 
them  a  valuable  fund  of  new  information  on  industrial 
principles  where  they  have  been  accustomed  largely  to 
rule  of  thumb.  2.  It  motivates  them  for  bigger  work, 
makes  them  see  the  importance  of  their  duties  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  team  work  of  industry,  gives  them 
renewed  self-confidence  and  usually  a  larger  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  plant  and  to  the  management  of  which 
they  now  feel  themselves  to  be  a  part.  These  changes 
show  up  in  keener  thinking  on  the  job,  better  handling 
of  men,  more  skilful  planning  of  work,  improved  re- 
lations between  the  department  heads,  closer  co-opera- 
tion with  the  management. 

For  example,  the  Warner  Gear  Co.,  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
enrolled  100  of  its  supervisory  force  in  a  course  in 
production  methods.  "Immediately  after  we  had 
started  the  training,"  said  A.  B.  Bolender,  general 
foreman,  "I  noticed  a  more  hearty  co-operation  among 
the  different  department  foremen.  They  were  trying 
to  help  each  other  out  of  their  difficulties  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  I  have  ever  seen  a  bunch  of  fore- 
men in  a  shop  of  this  size.  They  also  seem  much 
more  congenial  to  deal  with.  I  can  also  see  a  great 
difference  in  the  way  they  handle  their  men.  They  go 
at  it  in  a  more  tactful  manner,  and  seem  more  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  their  workmen.  Most  of  the 
foremen  are  now  doing  more  studying  of  conditions 
in   their  department,  and   are  also  starting  a  system 


of  planning  their  work,  which  is  all  the  outcome  of  the 
training." 

Ability  to  Do  Team  Work 

From  a  New  London,  Conn.,  plant  comes  this  in- 
cident: "A  while  ago  we  had  to  move  some  heavy  ma- 
chinery. We  had  put  it  off  as  long  as  we  could,  as 
our  knowledge  in  that  line  of  work  was  limited,  and 
finally  when  we  started  to  tackle  it,  we  couldn't  seem 
to  get  anywhere.  There  were  twelve  men  on  the  job, 
and  six  of  them  were  in  the  foremen  training  course. 
Each  man  had  his  own  idea.  Finally  one  of  the  fore- 
men said,  'See  here,  we're  studying  team  work  in  the 
course;  let's  apply  a  little  of  that  principle  to  this 
job.'  We  sat  down,  discussed  the  problem,  agreed  to 
a  plan,  and  went  to  work.  When  we  quit  that  night 
the  job  was  done  and  everything  was  moved  to  the 
second  floor.  Our  first  try-out  of  team  work  was  a  real 
success." 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  morale  of  our  key 
men  has  been  bolstered  up  and  a  feeling  of  unity 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  organization,"  said 
R.  F.  Bradley,  director  of  personnel,  in  reporting  re- 
sults of  foremen  training  in  the  American  Tube  & 
Stamping  Co.  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

From  the  Detroit  Steel  Casting  Co.  this  statement 
was  made  by  E.  E.  Mains,  metallurgist,  who  took  the 
course  with  the  foremen:  "The  entire  organization  has 
a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  function  of  foremen,  hiring 
and  handling  men  and  materials,  keeping  of  records, 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  management, 
which  is  already  manifested  in  their  work  and  attitude, 
and  will  result  in  greater  co-operation  and  efficiency." 
From  observation  and  experience  and  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  benefited  it  may  be  said  that  fore- 
men training  can  accomplish  these  direct  results  in  the 
foremen: 

Better  handling  of  labor. 

More  receptive  attitude  toward  new  methods 
and  improvements. 

Greater     alertness     and     resourcefulness     in 
originating   improvements. 

Closer  team  work  between  departments. 

More  intelligent  co-operation  with  the  man- 
agement. 

Closer  attention  to  wastes. 

Greater  loyalty  to  the  plant  and  pride  in  its 
workmanship. 

These  results  a  plant  manager  may  confidently  ex- 
pect, provided  the  course  is  a  practical  one,  dealing 
with  fundamental  principles  and  methods,  and  provided 
further  that  it  is  rightly  conducted.  Such  a  course,  in  ■ 
my  experience,  must  include  text  material,  group  dis- 
cussion, lectures  by  men  who  know  what  as  well  as 
how,  and  problems  calling  for  written  work.  From  a 
real  program  of  training  real  results  may  be  counted 
on,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  cost  sheet  and  the 
profit  and  loss  statement. 


Decreased  Operations  in  Valleys 

YouNGSTowN,  Dec.  12. — Independent  iron  and  steel 
plant  operations  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  show  a 
further  recession  this  week,  due  to  a  seasonal  condition 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Of  109  independent  sheet 
mills  in  the  Valley,  85  were  scheduled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  or  11  less  than  last  week.  Independent 
open  hearth  capacity  is  melting  at  70  per  cent,  39  of 
51  units  being  charged. 

Owing  to  a  slackening  in  business,  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.  has  cut  its  operations  to  60  per  cent,  main- 
taining two  blast  furnaces,  seven  open-hearth  furnaces 
and  19  sheet  mills  on  the  active  list.  Its  plate  mills 
are  operating  irregularly. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  is  averaging  85 
per  cent  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  75  per  cent. 
In  the  Valley,  independent  schedules  average  75  per 
cent,  while  subsidiary  properties  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion are  maintaining  a  90  per  cent  level. 

Car  building  and  repair  interests  and  tank  plants 
are  maintaining  a  high  average  production  rate,  owing 
to  the  sustained  volume  of  business  of  such  nature 
which  is  developing. 
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WILL   MAKE    DURALOY 


rSVw  Produft  to  Be  Manufactiin-d  by   the  Cutlex- 
Steel  Co. — Properties  Described 

The  Cutler  Steel  Co.,  wth  a  plant  at  New  Cumber- 
land, W.  Va.,  and  general  sales  offices,  at  present  located 
in  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  New  York,  will  begin 
commercial  production  soon  after  Jan.  1  of  duraloy,  an 
oxidation,  corrosion  and  abrasion-resisting  metal.  This 
product,  a  chromium  iron  alloy,  is  the  result  of  ap- 
proximately 12  years  of  extensive  research  and  experi- 
mentation. Developed  primarily  as  a  low  cost  alloy 
oxidation  resistant,  it  was  found  also  to  possess  satis- 
factory resistance  to  corrosion  under  certain  conditions; 
high  tensile  strength  at  elevated  temperatures  and 
hardness  and  toughness  offering  marked  resistance  to 
wear  and  abrasion. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  material  vary  accord- 
ing to  specific  analysis,  treatment  and  whether  cast, 
forged  or  rolled.  The  range  is  from  properties  some- 
what better  than  cast  iron  up  to  those  of  commercial 
alloy  steels.  Physical  properties,  which  show  a  wide 
variation,  due  to  the  difference  in  composition  and  treat- 
ment, follow: 

Specific  gravity.  7.60.  Weight  per  cu.  in.,  0.27  lb.  Weight 
■per  cu.  ft.,  467.00  lb.  Coefficient  of  expansion  per  deg.  Fahr., 
0.0000090  (average).  Contraction  allowance  in  casting,  Vi 
in.  per  ft.     Brinell  hardness,  170  to  600. 

Cast        Rolled  or  Forged 

Ultimate   tensile   strength 40.000-90,000     SO. 000-130, 000 

Elastic  limit,  lb.  per  sq.  in ..  .       30.000-80,000     65,000-110,000 

Elongation   in   2   in 2.0-0.0  per  cent      26-8    percent 

Reduction  in  area 3.0-0.0  percent      50-10  per  cent 

Careful  tests  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength  at  high  temperatures  and  have  dis- 
closed the  retention  of  a  relatively  large  percentage  of 
the  original  tensile  strength.  Typical  results  of  such 
tests  show  98,110  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  392  deg.  Fahr.;  72,000 
lb.  at  1112  deg.;  40,000  lb.  at  1292  deg.;  25,000  lb.  at 
1472  deg.;  20,000  lb.  at  1652  deg.  and  10,000  lb.  at  1832 
deg. 

The  metal  will  satisfactorily  resist  oxidation  up  to 
2100  deg.  Fahr.  Laboratory  and  industrial  service  tests 
conducted  for  extended  periods  at  that  temperature  show 
practically  no  loss  of  weight.  Above  that  temperature 
the  results  are  uncertain,  depending  somewhat  on 
service  conditions,  but  it  is  claimed  they  are  as  satis- 
factory as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  metal.  The 
following  table  gives  results  obtained  from  tests  run 
at  1800  deg.  Fahr.,  a  fair  average  temperature  for  most 
applications,  the  figures  in  each  case  being  the  per- 
centage of  original  weight  lost. 

I Hours ~, 

Material  2             5             25         100         200           300 

Duraloy     0.00       0.00       0.00       0.00       0.00         0.01 

Nickel    0.01        0.14        0.50        O.SO        6. SO          (a) 

Nickel-copper     ....  3.81     12.10        (a) 

Cast  steel   5.39     12.50        (a) 

Cast  iron    5.57        (a) 

Steel     6.80        (a) 

(a)    Material   no  longer   considered   because   of   excessive 

weight  loss. 

The  metal  is  to  be  furnished  commercially  in  practi- 
cally every  form,  including  castings,  rolled  or  forged 
bars,  sheet  wire  and  tubing.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  metal  can  be  put  on  account  of  its  long  service  life 
under  heat,  and  consequent  low  heat  hour  cost  are: 

Heating  furnace  bottom  plates,  chain  links,  frames, 
guide  channels,  manifolds,  saddles,  siUs,  rollers,  stack 
dampers;  roasting  furnace  rabble  arms,  rotating  sweeps, 
shafts,  sleeves;  enameling  furnace  T  bars,  burning 
points  and  racks;  annealing  boxes,  carbonizing  boxes, 
lead  pots,  oxidizing  salt  pots,  hooks,  baskets,  pyrometer 
protection  tubes;  retorts  for  cyanide  compounds,  nitro- 
gen compounds,  oil  cracking  and  low  temperature  distil- 
lation of  oil  shale,  coal  and  special  charcoals;  annealing 
pans  for  non-ferrous  work;  molds  for  antimony,  brass, 
tin,  copper,  type  metal,  zinc;  burner  parts  and  bosses; 
heat  exchangers,  tunnel  and  kiln  linings,  commercial 
gas  plant  muffles  and  benches,  glass  and  vulcanizing 
molds,  economizer  and  superheater  tubing,  soot  blowers, 
valves  for  internal  combustion  engines,  smoke  jacks. 

The  chemical  resistivity  of  the  metal  recommends  it 


for  these  uses:  Chemical  plants;  autoclaves,  digesters, 
containers,  vats  and  piping,  cylinder  linings;  linings  for 
apparatus  for  treatment  of  oil  refining  residues;  linings 
for  caustic  pots,  salt  pots  and  fruit  juice  and  organic 
acid  containers;  impeller  blades,  rings,  sleeves  and  all 
rotating  parts;  perforated  and  wire  screens,  ship  parts 
and  fittings;  periscopes,  valves,  mining  machinery. 

Applications  where  resistance  to  wear  and  abrasion 
is  essential  suggest  these  uses:  Balls  and  races  for 
grinding;  extrusion  and  drawing  dies;  liners  for 
launders  in  concentrators;  liners  for  ore,  coal  and  coke 
chutes;  pan  mill  plates  and  mullers;  metal  tubing 
piercing  tips,  rolls. 


Last-Head-in-Boiler  Riveter 

A  large  riveting  machine  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  for  use  in  driving  up  the  last  heads 
in  boilers  through  the  manhole  has  been  built  recently 
by  the  Hanna  Engineering  Works,  1765  Elston  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  reach  of  the  unit  is  14  to  18  in.,  the  gap  35  in., 
the  cylinder  diameter  18  in.,  and  the  capacity  100  tons. 
The  die  stroke  is  5%  in.  The  weight  is  9900  lb.  The 
machine  is  arranged  for  portable  use  in  two  positions 
and  suspension  is  made  with  the  dies  vertical  as  shown. 


Riveting  Machine  for  Driving  Up  Through  the  Manhole 
the  Last  Heads  in  Boilers.  It  is  arranged  for  portable 
use  in  two  positions ;  suspension  is  made  with  dies  vertical 
as  shown.  The  reach  is  14  to  IS  in.,  the  gap  35  in.  and 
the   capacity   100   tons 

It  swivels  about  a  point  close  to  the  center  of  gravity, 
permitting  the  stationary  die  to  be  swung  on  and  off 
the  manufactured  head  of  the  rivet  in  a  direction  very 
nearly  that  of  the  line  of  die  travel.  The  mass  or  weight 
of  the  riveter  is  not  lifted  or  lowered  in  riveting. 

The  stake  is  of  forged  alloy  steel.  The  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  beam  stake  to  end  face  of  the  die 
standing  thereon  is  30  in.,  which  accommodates  a  60-in. 
shell.  The  length  of  this  die  can  be  varied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  opposite  die  to  take  care  of  shells  as  small 
as  42  in.  in  diameter.  The  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  dies  to  the  long  face  of  the  throat  is  16  in.  This 
machine  is  used  on  high  pressure  containers  in  which 
the  rivets  are  1%  in.  and  the  plates  1%  in.  thick. 

Either  a  straight  push  hydraulic  actuating  mechan- 
ism or  the  company's  pneumatic  mechanism  m.ay  be 
provided  for  the  machine. 
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EXPORTS   OF   MACHINERY 

Openings  for  United  States  Manufacturers  in  Latin 
America  and  Other  Lauds 

"Germany  is  experiencing  a  shortage  of  raw  materials 
and  fuel,  which  is  handicapping  her  industrial  prog- 
ress," said  Alan  G.  Goldsmith,  chief  of  the  Western 
European  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  before  the  Cleveland  foreign  trade  conven- 
tion, held  Dec.  5  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  iron  and  steel  production 
it  is  estimated,  said  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  Germany  is 
running  between  65  and  75  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  is  the  third  largest  market  of  the  United 
States  for  tin  plate,  taking  in  all  about  15  per  cent  of 
our  export  of  this  product.  About  12  per  cent  of  the 
steel  sheets  shipped  abroad  go  to  Latin  America,  while 
approximately  48  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  bolts, 
nuts,  rivets  and  washers  and  30  per  cent  of  the  exports 
of  galvanized  sheets  are  taken  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. In  barbed  and  other  wire,  Latin  America  has 
■easily  been  our  best  export  customer. 

Demoralization  in  Europe 

W.  H.  Rastall,  chief  of  the  machinery  division.  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  discussed  the 
export  machinery  situation  as  follows: 

"Conditions  have  demoralized  business  in  Europe. 
In  1915  Europe  took  more  than  half  of  the  total  of  our 
machinery  exports.  Most  of  our  manufacturers  still 
seem  to  feel  that  their  attention  should  be  concentrated 
in  that  direction.  We  in  Washington  feel  that  other 
markets  show  prospects  of  greater  expansion,  more 
especially  the  markets  of  Latin  America,  Australia  and 
Asia.  In  1915  Asia  took  less  than  6  per  cent  of  our 
total  machinery  exports;  in  1921,  26  per  cent.  In  1915 
Asia  approximated  $77,000,000;  in  1921,  $246,000,000. 
Latin  America  in  1915  absorbed  about  $12,000,000  worth 
of  our  machinery;  in  1921  more  than  $92,000,000  worth. 
Australasia  increased  her  purchases  from  about  $3,000,- 
000  in  1915  to  more  than  $7,500,000  in  1921.  It  would 
appear  that  the  alert  sales  manager  should  place  his 
greatest  energies  behind  those  markets  that  are  ex- 
panding. Conditions  in  Latin  America,  Australasia 
and  Asia  are  more  or  less  similar. 


"The  yen,  the  Philippine  peso  and  the  rupee  are  very 
close  to  their  pre-war  values.  The  Java  guilder  is 
somewhat  depressed,  while  the  Mexican  dollar,  the 
Shanghai  tael  and  other  silver  currencies  of  the  Far 
East  are,  as  usual,  practically  the  bullion  value  of  their 
silver  content.  The  Far  East  has  recovered  very  largely 
from  exchange  troubles  that  developed  during  the  war. 
Conditions  in  the  Orient  are  much  nearer  normal  than 
are  those  in  Europe. 

Japan  Developing  Rapidly 

"We  have  recognized  the  rapid  development  in 
Japan.  That  country  has  been  absorbing  an  amazing 
quantity  of  machinery.  In  1911  China  imported  about 
$200,000  worth;  in  1920,  $14,000,000.  In  1915  the  Philip- 
pines absorbed  less  than  $1,000,000  worth;  in  1920,  $10,- 
000,000.  In  1913  British  India  absorbed  less  than  $500,- 
000  worth;  in  1920,  $15,000,000.  In  four  years  Asia 
has  absorbed  over  $242,0000,000  worth  of  American 
machinery,  a  larger  quantity  than  would  have  been 
absorbed  in  40  years  at  the  pre-war  rate. 

"The  American  machinery  salesman  in  Asia  is  a 
missionary  of  civilization  of  superlative  potency.  I 
warn  you  to  watch  Asia  and  the  forces  released  by  the 
mechanical  missionary.  From  Yokohama  to  Bombay, 
Asia  wants  to  be  industrialized.  These  people  realize 
that  machinery  will  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  all. 
The  foreign  sales  manager  should  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  Asia. 

"Another  new  development  in  the  machinery  trade 
lies  in  the  fact  that  our  competitors  are  disabled.  Ger- 
many is  no  longer  a  factor  of  outstanding  importance. 
Great  Britain  finds  it  difficult  to  sell  machinery  abroad. 

Importance  of  Exports 

"Export  business  is  rapidly  becoming  of  pressing 
importance.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  works  recently 
announced  that  60  per  cent  of  their  product  was  ex- 
ported. I  know  of  companies  that  export  well  over  25 
per  cent.  The  latest  figures  available  show  that  on  the 
average  the  4000  machinery  manufacturing  plants  of 
this  country  export  17  per  cent  of  their  product.  This 
business  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  these 
shops,  and  to  at  least  a  million  of  our  people. 

"Good  methods  can  multiply  our  machinery  exports 
many  times.  The  department  of  commerce  is  prepared 
to  assist  you  to  get  this  business  on  terms  that  include 
prompt  payment  and  a  clean  contract." 


GREAT  RAILROAD  ACTIVITY 


Unprecedented    Loadings    of    Revenue    Freight — 
Coke  Shipments  Gain 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Unprecedented  loadings  of 
revenue  freight  for  this  time  of  the  year  continue, 
total  loading  for  the  week  which  ended  on  Nov.  25, 
amounting  to  955,495  cars,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  rail  carriers  by  the  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  282,030  cars  over  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  and  an  increase  of  151,794  cars  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  1920.  The  total  for  the  week 
of  Nov.  25,  however,  was  a  decrease  of  13,599  cars  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week.  This  decrease  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  a  seasonal  falling  off  in  ore  ship- 
ments resulting  from  the  cessation  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Coke  loadings  totaled  13,234  cars,  a  gain  over  the 
week  before  of  803  cars.  Compared  with  last  year,  this 
was  an  increase  of  6878,  but  a  decrease  of  1211  com- 
pared with  two  years  ago.  Ore  loadings  amounted  to 
15,052  cars,  17,728  below  the  preceding  week.  While 
this  was  an  increase  of  9334  cars  above  the  same  week 
last  year,  it  was  a  decrease  of  16,912  cars  compared 
with  the  same  week  in  1920. 

Locomotives  in  need  of  repair  on  Nov.  15  totaled 
18,356  or  28.5  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line.  This  was 
a  decrease  of  10  locomotives  compared  with  the  number 
on  Nov.  1, 

Locomotives  in  need  of  heavy  repairs  totaled  15,120, 


an  increase  within  15  days  of  19,  while  those  in  need 
of  light  repairs  amounted  to  3236,  which  was  a  decrease 
of  29  within  the  same  period. 

From  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  15,  the  railroads  turned  out  of 
their  shops  12,139  locomotives.  The  number  of  service- 
able locomotives  on  American  railroads  totaled  46,101 
compared  with  46,096  on  Nov.  1. 

Employment  Gains  in  Iron  and  Steel 
Industries 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — The  iron  and  steel  industry 
made  the  greatest  gain  in  employment  in  November  of 
all  industries,  having  added  12,735  during  the  month. 
Expansion  of  employment  throughout  the  nation  was  the 
greatest  in  November  since  Jan.  1  last,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  1428 
concerns  on  Nov.  30  having  44,653  more  employees  on 
their  payrolls  than  those  carried  on  Oct.  1.  The  im- 
provement in  iron  and  steel  was  reflected  in  metal  and 
metal  products  other  than  iron  and  steel  with  an  em- 
ployment increase  of  3294. 

The  approach  of  winter  has  caused  a  decline  in 
building  operations  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with- 
out causing  a  surplus  of  workers  in  these  lines.  In 
some  cities,  however,  building  programs  are  unabated 
and  increasing  in  volume.  With  the  advantage  of  open 
weather,  highway  construction  and  public  improve- 
ments are  continuing  to  absorb  large  numbers  of  un- 
skilled workmen.  The  common  labor  shortage  has  been 
relieved  in  a  measure  by  the  release  of  many  fann 
workers  but  it  is  still  apparent  in  many  places. 


Movement  to  Designate  Steel  by  Numbers 

Investigation    Instituted    Under    Government    Auspices    by 
Fngiueering  Standards  Committee  to  Have  Num- 
bering System  for  Tool  and  Otber  Steels 


Washington,  Dec.  12. — Based  upon  a  system  of 
definite  specifications  to  be  worked  out  by  a  sectional 
committee  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  a  recommendation  was  adopted  here  last 
Wednesday  at  a  meeting  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce building  to  make  an  investigation  looking  to  the 
uniform  numbering  of  forging,  casting,  structural,  tool 
and  other  steels.  Vigorous  opposition  was  e.xpressed 
by  makers  of  tool  steel  to  the  inclusion  of  this  class  of 
material  in  the  investigation,  but  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  18  to  3  with  7  not  voting. 

The  conference  was  called  by  the  American  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  was  attended 
by  approximately  30  steel  producers,  consumers,  repre- 
sentatives of  technical  societies  and  Government  offi- 
cials, including  Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess,  head  of  the  metallur- 
gical division  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  chairman 
of  the  metal  committee  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Speci- 
fications, who  presided  over  the  conference. 

The  sectional  committee  to  be  appointed  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  whose  num- 
bering systems  were  declared  to  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory. The  committee  will  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  interested  parties,  including  producers 
and  consumers.  The  recommendation  in  favor  of  the 
investigation  at  first  excluded  tool  steel  after  protest 
had  been  voiced  by  J.  H.  Parker,  of  the  Carpenter  Steel 
Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  who,  as  a  representative  of  the 
tool  steel  industry,  read  a  statement  from  Dr.  J.  A. 
Mathews,  president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, who  declared  that  numbering  of  tool  steel  was  im- 
practicable. His  attitude  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
makers  of  tool  steel.  Subsequently,  however,  the  reso- 
lution was  broadened  so  as  to  embrace  tool  steel. 

French  System  in  Favor 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
reading  by  L.  H.  Fry  of  a  report  on  European  practice 
regarding  the  numbering  of  steel  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  only  the  French  and  Swiss  systems  could 
be  offered  as  bases  for  use  in  the  United  States.  Gen- 
eral comment  on  the  report  indicated  that  the  confer- 
ence favored  the  Fi'ench  system  providing  for  definite 
grades  by  complete  specifications,  and  avoiding  a  code 
system.  Several  objections  were  raised  to  the  Swiss 
code  system.  Other  countries  covered  in  the  report 
have  made  no  or  comparatively  little  progress  regard- 
ing the  practice. 

In  adopting  the  resolution  favoring  the  numbering 
of  steels,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the 
system  should  be  based  upon  definite  specifications 
rather  than  being  based  upon  suggestions  relating  to 
chemical  and  physical  properties  and  heat  treatment. 
Also  it  was  felt  that  the  sectional  committee  should  be 
given  freedom  of  action  and  not  be  bound  to  a  rigid 
plan.  The  point  was  made  that  the  specifications  be 
standardized  before  adopting  a  numbering  system. 

Some  Objections  to  a  Numbering  System 

In  opposing  any  numbering  system  for  tool  steel, 
Mr.  Parker  quoted  from  Dr.  Mathews'  memorandum 
which  declared  that  tool  steel  has  many  components  and 
that  the  steel  from  one  heat  alone  may  vary  in  analysis, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  differences  between  various  heats, 
and  that  a  numbering  system  would  be  impracticable. 
It  was  asserted  it  would  be  a  retrograde  move  and  that 
such  a  system  would  be  extremely  complicated. 

R.  M.  Bird,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  who  repre- 
sented the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  said 
that  the  success  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
■was  due  to  its  system  being  based  entirely  on  chemical 


composition.  He  said  that  the  numbering  system  is  not 
and  cannot  be  a  specification  and  added  that  conflict 
with  the  systems  of  steel  makers  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  he  said,  has  its  own 
system  for  numbering  grades  and  kinds  of  steel,  which 
is  an  extension  of  the  S.  A.  E.  system,  but  it  was  de- 
clared that  it  cannot  apply  to  tool  steel. 

C.  F.  W.  Rys,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  said  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  symbol  or  num- 
ber system  or  a  combination  of  the  two  until  sets  of 
definite  specifications  had  been  worked  out,  such  as 
those  of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  and  the  S.  A.  E.  F.  P.  Gilli- 
gan,  Hartford,  Conn.,  representing  the  S.  A.  E.,  said 
that  the  S.  A.  E.  first  decided  on  the  compositions 
needed  by  automotive  makers  and  then  designated 
numbers  and  that  it  is  satisfied  with  the  numbering 
system,  which  has  not  reached  its  limitations.  He  said 
the  society  is  ready  to  co-operate  for  the  extension  of 
the  system  but  that  it  had  been  disturbed  through  out- 
side units  distorting  the  numbers  and  he  declared  that 
if  there  is  an  extension  of  steel  grades  to  fit  all  num- 
bers the  S.  A.  E.  will  find  itself  without  a  numbering 
system. 

Federal  Board  of  Specifications 

Army  and  navy  representatives  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  numbering  system  for  all  steels  and  said  that 
they  have  systems  of  their  own,  but  that  extension  of 
the  system  is  desirable  provided  it  does  not  block  prog- 
ress and  destroy  initiative  in  perfecting  steel  grades. 
They  said  that  objections  raised  to-day  regarding  num- 
bering of  tool  steel  are  like  those  the  Navy  and  War 
departments  faced  25  years  ago  regarding  specifications 
but  had  to  overcome,  the  result  of  which,  it  was  de- 
clared, was  to  build  up  and  perfect  the  steel  industry. 

Dr.  Burgess  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Board  of 
Specifications  soon  will  work  out  a  system  calling  for 
but  one  specification  for  one  metal.  The  matter  of  in- 
spection will  be  left  to  the  purchaser,  he  said.  The 
board  is  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  is 
adopting  specifications  for  materials  and  supplies  pur- 
chased by  all  Government  departments  and  when 
adopted  it  will  be  mandatory  for  all  departments  to 
follow  them  in  preparing  their  own  specifications  for 
ma_terials.  The  board  is  made  up  of  experts  from  the 
various  bureaus,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  gives 
advice  anc''  conducts  necessary  tests  in  its  extensive 
laboratories.  In  all  cases,  it  is  pointed  out,  specifica- 
tions are  selected  after  thorough  consideration  of  the 
Government's  needs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufac- 
turers' interests  on  the  other.  It  is  intended  that  these 
specifications  shall  provide  for  goods  that  satisfactorily 
fill  their  purpose,  but  will  at  the  same  time  be  such  as 
can  be  economically  manufactured.  They  are  declared 
to  provide  for  the  best  commercial  practice  and  not  to 
put  the  Government  in  the  position  of  demanding  spe- 
cially made  material. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  consumers,  Mr.  Lynch  said 
there  is  considerable  confusion  experienced  in  ordering 
steel  that  is  wanted  in  a  hurry  and  that  it  Is  felt  by 
the  users  that  if  producers  could  get  together,  it  would 
be  found  that  but  little  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
S.  A.  E.  specifications.  The  S.  A.  E.  system  was  com- 
mended by  George  L.  Norris,  New  York,  also  repre- 
senting that  society,  who  favored  the  extension  of  its 
system  to  steels  which  it  does  not  now  cover.  Like 
others  he  opposed  using  the  brand  name  with  the  num- 
bering system  and  said  such  a  practice  would  run  coun- 
ter to  the  by-laws  of  the  S.  A.  E.  and  the  A.  S.  T.  M. 

Part  of  Plan  to  Eliir"'ate  Industrial  Wastes 

The  conference  was  h,id  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  De- 
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paitment.  It  was  intended  that  the  conference  should 
be  addressed  by  W.  A.  Durgin,  head  of  the  division,  but 
he  was  absent  from  the  city,  as  was  also  Secretary 
Hoover,  who  has  shown  extreme  interest  in  this  division, 
because  of  its  underlying  purpose  to  eliminate  waste. 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  was  scheduled  to  make  the 
opening  address  at  the  conference  and  to  welcome  those 
present,  but  owing  to  his  presence  before  a  committee 
of  Congress,  was  unable  to  appear.  It  would  also  have 
been  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Klein  to  express  the  attitude 
of  the  department  regarding  such  conferences  as  that 
on  the  numbering  of  steels.  It  is  known  that  the  de- 
partment does  not  consider  itself  as  an  expert  in  such 
matters  but  recognizes  as  experts  only  those  in  the 
steel  industry.  It  is  the  official  attitude  of  the  depart- 
ment that  the  men  in  the  industry  with  their  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  study,  research  and  practical 
experience,  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  number- 
ing of  steels  will  sei've  to  eliminate  many  of  the  wastes 
arising  out  of  the  modern  tendency  to  provide  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ways  or  means  of  serving  a  common 
purpose.  It  is  felt  by  the  department  that  the  analysis 
of  the  utility  requirements  of  the  various  fields  may 
show  that  several  purposes  may  be  efficiently  served 
by  a  reduced  variety  of  steels — in  which  case  the  resul- 
tant interchangeability  cannot  help  but  react  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producing  industry  and  to  the  con- 
sumer as  well. 

Recognizing  that  some  centralization  of  the  best 
thought  and  practice  of  the  industry  is  needed,  the 
.American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  was  se- 
lected to  work  toward  that  end.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
the  department  that  if  the  codification  of  steels,  and 
consequent  specific  designation  by  number  or  otherwise, 
means  a  further  conservation  of  national  resources  and 
a  reduction  of  the  present  extravagance  with  which  the 
most  precious  resource,  human  energy,  is  conserved, 
such  action  will  be  highly  significant.    The  department 


is  working  toward  what  has  been  described  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  highest  aim  of  the  people  can  well  be  to 
make  the  processes  of  trade,  industry  and  commerce  as 
direct  and  simple  as  possible  in  order  that  the  con- 
sumer may  be  supplied  more  readily  with  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life. 

Colorado  River  Development  Project  Emphasized 

The  trip  of  Secretary  Hoover  in  the  West  and  his 
accomplishment  is  held  by  the  department  to  be  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
through  the  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  compact 
for  the  development  of  the  Colorado  River  basin  has 
been  signed  by  the  seven  States  affected.  In  the  opinion 
of  officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  this  means 
a  vast  region  will  be  opened  for  agricultural  activities, 
bringing  with  them  greater  demand  for  farm  machinery 
of  all  kinds.  Dr.  Klein  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  great 
power  reserve  created  will  mean  tremendous  industrial 
activity  and  increased  business  for  steel  producers  and 
manufacturers  of  machinery.  Pointing  out  that  rail- 
road facilities  will  be  extended  into  these  hitherto  un- 
populated regions.  Dr.  Klein  has  explained  that  the 
Great  American  desert  ■wnll  give  way  to  onward  march 
of  American  ingenuity,  resourcefulness  and  enterprise. 

"In  every  step  of  this  huge  undertaking  steel  will 
play  an  important  part,"  according  to  Dr.  Klein.  "In 
fact,  there  is  no  greater  prospective  market  ahead  for 
the  American  steel  industry  than  that  connected  with 
this  project.  This  new  market,  added  to  those  existing 
for  steel,  and  the  products  made  therefrom,  means  the 
industry  will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  meet  the 
demand.  Without  question,  then,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  industry  put  its  own  house  in  order  by 
eliminating  all  avoidable  forms  of  waste  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  elimination  of  excessive  variety 
and  duplication  in  manufactured  products  commonly 
used  is  one  important  step;  the  further  development  and 
application  of  standards  is  vital." 


Precision  Eccentric  Boring  Head 

The  Bruce  precision  eccentric  boring  head  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  is  being  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The  tool  is  intended  especially  for  application  to 
drill  presses  and  milling  machines  for  boring  jigs  and 
fixtures  and  also  for  index  boring.     It  is  graduated  in 


Kccentric  Boring 
Head  for  Applica- 
tion to  Drilling  and 
Milling  Machines 
When  Boring  Jigs 
and  Fixtures,  and 
-Vlso  When  Index 
Boring.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  the  tool 
is  varied  by  means 
of  ■  the  micrometer 
screw  shown 


0.001  in.  and  provided  with  a  gib  to  take  up  wear. 
Adaptors  are  provided,  these  being  designed  to  take 
various  sizes  of  drills  within  the  capacity  of  the  tool, 
which  permits  drilling  and  boring. 

Four  sizes  are  available,  the  No.  1  having,  a  range  of 
%  to  1%  in.  and  the  No.  4,  1  to  6  in.  The  tool  is  fur- 
nished with  a  set  of  six  boring  tools,  chuck  and  test 
indicator. 


A  Moving  Picture  of  the  Production  of  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Centrifugally 

At  the  National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
last  week,  a  moving  picture  film  was  exhibited  of  the  De- 
Lavaud  process  of  making  cast  iron  pipe  centrifugally 
as  practiced  by  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  film  included 
details  of  the  old  method  of  making  pipe  by  the  sand 
mold  process,  this  constituting  the  first  part  of  the 
film.  The  picture,  as  taken  by  the  Pathescope  Co.  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  exhibited  in  their  rooms  in  the 
Aeolian  Building  presents  in  strong  contrast  the  de- 
tails of  the  old  and  new  process  carried  on  in  the  same 
plant.  The  picture  shows  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  DeLavaud  process,  which  has  been  considerably 
modified  since  the  first  details  of  it  were  published  by 
The  Iron  Age  in  1916.  Th§  film  was  also  shown  before 
a  meeting  of  foundrymen  in  Boston. 


Labor  Legislation  Association  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .\merican  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  is  scheduled  for  Dec.  27,  28  and 
29  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  A  session  for 
Wednesday  afternoon  on  "Industrial  Wastes  and  Gen- 
eral Welfare."  is  to  be  held  at  the  City  Club,  of  Chi- 
cago; a  session  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  Congress 
Hotel  will  be  devoted  to  the  "Business  Cycles  and  Un- 
eniplojTnent";  a  session  on  Thursday  afternoon  is  to  be 
devoted  to  "Factors  to  be  Considered  in  Wage  Deter- 
minations"; the  Thursday  evening  session  will  take  up 
"Workmen's  Insurance,"  this  held  at  the  City  Club;  and 
on  F^-iday  morning  a  joint  session  will  be  held  with 
the  American  Statistical  Association  on  "Employment 
Statistics."  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  New  York,  is 
president  and  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  Twenty- 
third  Street,  New  York,  is  secretary  of  the  .Associa- 
tion. 


Flue  Dust  Briquetting  by  Corrosion  Process 

Plant   of  M.   A.   Haiina  Furnace   Co.,    at   Buffalo — 

Claims  of  the  Economic  and  Practical 

Value  of  the  Product 


BY  A.  L.  STILLMAN* 


THE  corrosion  process  of  briquetting  applied  to 
blast  furnace  flue  dust  has  been  adopted  by  the 
M.  A.  Hanna  Furnace  Co.  for  flue  dust  reclama- 
tion, and  the  company's  first  plant  is  now  operating  in 
Buffalo. 

This  plant,  before  the  present  process  was  installed, 
had  an  interesting  history.  The  original  installation 
was  made  by  the  Buffalo  Slag  Co.  in  1919,  following 
the  lines  of  the  well-known  Schumacher  cataljiiic 
process.  Flue  dust  was  mixed  with  a  catalj-tic  solution 
which  gave  it  a  certain  cementing  property,  which  was 
accentuated  by  fairly  heavy  pressure.  Briquettes  were 
formed   in   a    Schumacher   type  of   press — a   toggle   of 


An  S-Ft.  Pan  M.isticator  Used  in  Preparing  Ihe  Briquette  Mix 

mechanical  type  with  a  horizontal  rotating  mold  table. 
The  pressure  realized  in  the  Schumacher  press  was 
about  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  capacity  was  8  tons 
per  hr.  The  briquettes  were  brick  shaped,  and  their 
dimensions  were:  5^4  x  8%  x  3  in.  After  formation  in 
the  press,  the  briquettes  were  carried  on  a  con- 
veyor belt  to  a  storage  bin  where  they  were  removed 


•General   Briquetting  Co..    2^   'Rroarl    Street.    Nev 


from  the  belt  by  hand  and  piled  for  24  hr.  seasoning. 

The  methods  of  flue  dust  preparation  for  recharging 
for  the  blast  furnace  are  three : 

Sintering  and  nodulizing  only, 

Briquetting  only, 

Briquetting  followed  by  sintering. 

It  has  always  been  thought  that  by  the  second 
method — briquetting  only — a  better  product  would  be 
obtained.  Until  quite  recently  the  Schumacher  or  cata- 
lytic method  has  been  the  best  system  of  briquetting 
evolved,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and  of 
product.  None  the  less,  its  progress  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  rapid.  With  the  exception  of  the 
plant  at  the  Buffalo  Slag  Co.  but  one  other  installation 
was  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in  1920.  That 
was  also  in  Buffalo,  at  the  plant  of  the  Wickwire  Steel 
Co.  The  operation  was  practically  the  same,  but  the 
briquettes  were  cylindrical,  7  in.  in  diameter  and  about 
4  in.  high. 

The  criticism  of  the  process  in  America,  the  reasons 
why  it  has  not  taken  hold  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  briquettes  are  large  and  bulky. 

2.  The  hand  labor  involved  in  moving  briquettes  and 
piling  them  up  for  storage  is  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. 

3.  The  time  required  for  setting;  namely,  24  hrs. 
before  the  briquettes  become  strong  enough  for 
ordinary  handling  and  charging  into  the  blast 
furnace  is  also  a  disadvantage. 

The  majority  of  blast  furnace  men  turned  from 
briquettes  to  sinter  reluctantly — reluctantly  because 
they  did  not  like  to  give  up  the  advantages  that  bri- 
quetting gave  them ;  namely,  the  low  first  cost  of  plant, 
the  low  cost  per  ton  of  production,  the  realization  of 
coke  value  in  the  dust,  the  porosity  and  the  easy  re- 
ducibility.  Again,  briquetting  was  simple — required  no 
fire  box,  no  heating,  no  highly  skilled  labor,  no  technical 
supervision.  Experiment  has  been  continuous,  there- 
fore, to  find  a  way  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  bri- 
quetting and  do  away  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  dis- 
advantages. 

The  first  requirement  is  size.  The  briquettes  must 
be  made  smaller.  In  making  briquettes  on  piston 
presses  the  cost  per  ton  varies  inversely  with  the  size. 
In  making  briquettes   7  in.  in   diameter  on  the   Schu- 


Briquettes 


Seasoning  Belt  on   Way   to  Cars  at  Buffalo   Furnaces. 
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macher  press  briquetting  costs  were  somewhat  lower 
than  sintering  costs.  Obviously,  when  this  diameter 
was  shortened,  the  cost  mounted.  It  was  necessary  to 
abandon  the  piston  type  of  press  altogether. 

The  Belgian  or  roll  type  of  press  has  been  used  in 
many  places  and  for  many  years  in  the  briquetting  of 
coal  fines.  The  usual  Belgian  press  consists  of  two 
rolls  operating  against  each  other  with  pockets  so 
placed  as  to  form  eggette  or  pillow  shaped  briquettes. 
The  pulverized  material  mixed  with  its  binder  is  fed 
to  the  machine  from  a  feeding  hopper  in  which  fingers, 
mounted  on  rotating  arms,  perform  the  function  of 
providing  the  rolls  with  a  steady,  balanced  feed. 

Pressures  are  diflficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  probable 
that  such  presses  are  usually  operated  so  as  to  give  the 
equivalent  of  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  the  pressure  is 
really  a  succession  of  linear  pressure  varying  at  each 
point  on  the  briquette  inversely  with  the  thickness  of 
the  briquette  at  that  point,  the  actual  measurement  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  behavior  of  briquettes  as  usu- 
ally made  in  such  presses  is  about  the  same  as  those  of 
piston  and  mold  briquettes  made  at  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  flue  dust  briquetting  these  presses  were  tried  and 
found  wanting;  the  pressure  was  insufficient,  the  bri- 
quettes were  weak — too  weak,  indeed,  to  stand  the  fall 
from  the  press — and  nothing  of  merit  was  accomplished 
until  the  application  of  the  Universal  press  to  the  prob- 
lem solved  the  difficulty.  The  important  discovery  of 
the  self-feeding  roll  made  by  Ellsworth  B.  A.  Zwoyer 
and  featured  in  this  press,  solved  the  pressure  problem. 
Pressures  equivalent  to  6000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  were  realized 
and  small  briquettes  made  at  this  pressure  were  able  to 
stand  the  drop  from  the  press.  The  press  itself  de- 
serves a  word  of  description. 

The  Universal  press  is  the  result  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  types  of  roll  or  tangential  presses  and  ex- 
tended experience  in  operating  briquette  plants.  It 
consists  of  a  frame,  rolls,  drive  and  feed.  The  side 
girders  of  the  frame  contain  recesses  for  the  bearings 
for  the  driving  shaft  and  for  the  two  intermediate 
shafts.  Steel  tie  bars,  surmounting  each  of  these 
girders,  serve  to  take  up  the  thrust  of  the  rolls  through 
the  bearings.  The  press  is  rugged  and  simple,  having 
the  fewest  moving  parts  consistent  with  performance. 

The  feed  consists  of  a  vertical  hopper,  without 
mechanism  or  rotating  fingers,  mounted  directly  above 
a  pair  of  briquetting  rolls.  In  the  vertical  hopper  a 
column  of  material  is  fed,  and  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  column  determine  the  actual  weight  upon  the  bri- 
quettes. The  weight  of  the  material  presses  down  upon 
the  mixture  actually  undergoing  pressure.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  material  thus  thrown  against  the  rolls  pro- 
duces a  reaction,  which  is  exerted  by  the  rolls  them- 
selves as  pressure  upon  the  forming  briquette.  The 
rolls  are  made  of  special  cast  iron,  cast  in  one  piece, 
and  fastened  directly  to  the  shaft  without  a  spider. 
The  diameter  of  the  roll  is  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  briquette  made.  For  a  2  in.  square  briquette, 
weighing  4  oz.,  20-in.  diameter  rolls  are  used.  The 
shape  of  briquette  turned  out  by  this  press  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  shape  formed  by  two  equal  size 
pyramids  with  square  bases  coincident,  with  apices  and 
corners  rounded  off. 

The  corrosion  process  as  adopted  at  Buffalo  is  sim- 
ple in  principle.  The  term  corrosion  is  used  because  an 
acid  or  corroding  agent  acts  upon  the  iron  monoxide  in 
the  flue  dust  with  corrosive  effect,  making  iron  sesqui- 
oxide.  The  usual  corrosive  agent  is  wire  mill  liquor  or 
a  solution  of  copperas.  One  part  copperas  crystals,  9 
parts  water,  45  parts  fresh  flue  dust  and  45  parts  old 
flue  dust  is  a  typical  briquetting  mix.  These  ingredi- 
ents are  thoroughly  mixed,  masticated  and  pressed.  A 
binder  forming  reaction  occurs  as  follows: 

FcO  +  PeS04  +  4H2O  =  H2SO4  +  2Po(OH)2  +  2H 
Fe(OH)2  +  H2O  -1-  heat  =  Pe(OH)3  -|-  H  +  heat 

(binder) 
2Fe(OH)3  -t-  heat  =  FejOa  +  H:0  (vapor) 
As  the  heat  moderates  and  the  excess  of  water  evapor- 
ates the  ferrous  sulphate  is  again  formed. 

H2SO4  -I-  PeO  =  Fc(OH)i  +  PeSO« 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  oxidation  takes  place  through 
acid  reacting  upon  the  iron  ore,  and  returning  to  its 
own  constituency  after  the  exhaustion  and  drving  out 


of  the  water  present.  The  iron  sesquioxide  formed  in 
this  manner  is  a  dense,  hard,  waterproof  binder. 

In  the  plant  operation  the  dust  is  dumped  from  cars 
and  screened.  Screened  dust  goes  to  feed  bins  from 
which  it  is  withdrawn  by  measuring  tables.  The  tables 
discharge  a  measured  quantity  of  the  dust  to  a  hori- 
zontal pug  mill  wherein  is  added  the  proper  proportion 
of  corrosive  agent.  The  flow  of  the  solution  is  regu- 
lated by  valve.  The  pug  mill  discharges  the  mix  into 
the  pan  of  the  masticator. 

The  masticator,  as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  a  pan — 
stationary — about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  over  which  oper- 
ate two  heavy  rolls — 48  in.  in  diameter  and  24  to  38  in. 
wide — alternated  by  distributing  plows.  The  capacity 
of  the  machine  is  determined  by  the  speed  at  which  it 
is  operated  and  by  the  positions  in  which  the  plows  are 
set.  Ordinarily,  it  is  desirable  to  give  at  least  four 
passes  of  the  rolls  to  the  material  passing  through. 
The  mix  is  fed  at  the  side  and  discharged  through  the 
center.  The  masticator  is  primarily  a  first  class  mixer 
wherein  the  diffusion  of  a  liquid  through  solid  particles 
takes  place.  Then,  too,  by  mastication  the  breaking  of 
the  dust  particles  by  the  rolls,  combined  with  this  bet- 
ter diffusion  of  the  solution,  results  in  more  rapid  and 
efficient  chemical  reaction  or  binder  formation.  It  has 
generally  been  found  that  briquettes  made  by  mastica- 
tion are  stronger,  better  and  quicker  setting  than  those 
not  so  made.  Again,  where  mastication  is  used  a 
greater  proportion  of  old  flue  dust,  which,  containing 
but  little  FeO,  is  inert  and  has  no  part  in  the  chemical 
reaction,  can  be  carried. 

From  the  masticator  the  mix,  now  thoroughly  di- 
gested, is  conveyed  to  the  press,  above  described.  From 
the  press  the  briquettes  drop  to  a  belt.  They  are  soft 
when  made — just  strong  enough  to  stand  the  drop  from 
the  press  to  the  screen  chute  on  to  the  traveling  belt. 
On  the  belt  they  obtain  one  hour's  slow  travel  in  the 
open  air.  The  briquettes,  drying  rapidly  in  the  heat  of 
the  chemical  reaction,  form  a  high  permanent  set  in 
that  time.  As  the  surface  exposed  in  proportion  to 
volume  of  briquette  is  four  times  that  of  the  Schu- 
macher variety,  the  time  required  for  hardening  and 
seasoning  is  very  much  less.  At  the  end  of  one  hour 
they  can  safely  be  dumped  into  the  bins. 

The  photographs  reproduced  were  obtained  from  the 
Chemical  Publishing  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  which  is  publish- 
ing a  book  on  "Briquetting." 


The  Precision  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Precision  Instrument  Co.  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  draft  gages,  pressure  recording  instruments, 
CO2  and  specific  gravity  recorder.s,  laboratory  meters, 
etc.  The  present  management  remains  unchanged. 
C.  P.  Baldwin,  president,  says  the  company  expects  to 
enlarge  the  business  considerably,  adding  several  new 
lines.  The  company's  New  York  office  will  be  in  the 
Engineering  Building,  114  Liberty  Street.  The  factory 
will  later  be  located  in  New  York. 


To  teach  heating  and  ventilating  engineering  by 
mail  the  Northern  Institute,  1951  East  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  Cleveland,  was  incorporated  Nov.  1,  having  ac- 
quired the  Cleveland  Engineering  Institute.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are:  President,  George  W.  Roberts;  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  K.  L.  Seelbach;  secre- 
tary, Henry  F.  Pollock,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
McCaskey  Register  Co.;  treasurer,  W.  L.  Seelbach,  Wal- 
worth Run  Foundry  Co.  Mr.  Roberts  remains  as  direc- 
tor as  does  Earl  A.  Davis  as  chief  examiner. 


During  the  first  ten  and  one-half  months  of  1922, 
the  Bessemer  Limestone  &  Cement  Co.,  Youngstown, 
shipped  1,000,000  bbl.  of  cement  from  its  plant  at 
Bessemer,  Pa.,  which  has  an  annual  rated  capacity  of 
1,000,000  bbl.  The  company  is  constructing  additional 
storage  facilities  to  enable  it  to  build  up  larger  reserve 
stocks  against  spring  demands. 


The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  heating  ap- 
pliances, has  granted  a  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent 
to  something  more  than  500  workers,  effective  Dec.  4. 
An  increase  of  15  per  cent  was  asked  by  the  workers. 
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NOVEMBER  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Ingot  Production  Rate  About  39,500,000  Tons  Per 
Year — Increase  Over  October  Very  Small 

According  to  the  steel  ingot  statistics,  as  collected 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  30  com- 
panies which  in  1921  made  87.50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
had  an  output  in  November  of  2,889,297  gross  tons. 
This  compares  with  2,872,415  tons  in  October  and  is  an 
increase  of  16,882  tons.  The  increase  in  October  over 
September  was  498,636  tons. 

On  the  assumption  that  companies  reporting  are 
supplying  the  same  percentapre  of  the  total  as  they  did 
last  year,  the  output  for  the  26  working  days  of  Novem- 
ber was  about  3,302,000  tons  or  127,000  tons  per  day. 
The  October  production  on  the  same  basis  was  about 
3,282,760  tons  or  approximately  126,260  tons  per  day. 
The  November  output  was  at  the  rate  of  about  39,500,- 
000  tons  per  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute since  January,  1921,  follow  in  gross  tons: 

ilonthly  Production  of  Steel  Ingots  by  30  Companies  Which 

Produced  About  S7.50  Per  Cent  of  the  Steel 

Ingot  Production  in  1921 

Open-  All 

Months                           Hearth      Bessemer  Other  Total 

January.     1921      1,591.2S1        608,276  3,629  2,203.186 

February    1.295,863        450,818  2,796  1,749,477 

March    1,175,591        392.983  2,404  1.570.978 

April    1.000,053        211.755  2.150  1,213.958 

May   1.047.810        216.497  1,543  1,265,850 

June     808.286        193.644  1,476  1,003.406 

July     689,489        113,312  575  803,376 

August    • 915.334        221,116  1.621  1,138.071 

September    908.381       265,152  1,207  1,174.740 

October     1.269,945        345.837  1.028  1,616.810 

November    1.294.371       363.912  1,718  1,660.001 

Total — 11    months. 11.996. 404    3.383.302      20,147      15,399.853 
December   1,129,174       296.380       1,539       1,427,093 

Total— Whole    yr.  .13.125,578    3.679.682     21,686      16,826.946 

January,  1922 1.260.809  331.851  822  1,593.482 

February    1,395,835  348,571  616  1,745,022 

March    1,918,570  451,386  795  2,370.751 

April    1.997.465  445.939  1.109  2,444,513 

May    2.214,774  494.893  1.474  2.711,141 

June     2.143.708  487.851  2.918  2.634.477 

July    2.020.572  464,047  2,485  2,487.104 

August    1.807,310  404,379  2,893  2,214,582 

September 1.911.147  460.127  2,505  2.373.779 

October    2.352.207  518.010  2,198  2,872,415 

November     2,360,903  525.945  2.449  2,889,297 

Total— 11    months. 21.383.300    4.932.999      20,264      26.336.563 
The    November   daily   estimated    output   of    127,000 
tons  compares  vrith  70,020  tons  per  day  in  January  and 
with  114,700  tons  per  day  in  May. 


Cost  Accounting  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Sheets 

The  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants  has 
recently  issued  an  official  publication  entitled  "Cost 
Accounting  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Sheets,"  by  Keith  B.  Woods.  While  the  article  is 
necessarily  condensed,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
make  the  pamphlet  a  comprehensive  outline  of  a  system 
for  obtaining  accurate  costs.  Among  the  many  points 
brought  out  as  resulting  from  the  application  of  this 
system  are  the  following: 

1.  There  is  practically  no  duplication  of  effort,  the  orig- 
inal entry  following  right  through  to  the  cost  sheets  without 
re-writing.  An  example  of  this  is  where  the  service  card  or 
order  is  used  for  the  overhead  on  the  cost  sheets. 

2.  All  cards  are  so  laid  out  that  the  exact  responsibility 
of  each  superintendent  or  foreman  is  shown. 

3.  The  card  of  accounts  is  carried  in  the  greatest  detail 
but  shown  on  most  cost  sheets  in  about  nine  items.  Each 
one  of  the  nine  items  can  be  quickly  analyzed  down  to  the 
last  requisition  or  labor  card.  etc..  in  its  original  entry. 

4.  Probably  the  greatest  improvement  over  the  ordinary 
sheet  cost  system  is  that  the  costs  are  mathematically  correct 
as  to  different  products  and  gages.  Sheets  are  sold  by  gage 
or  gage  differentials  from  a  base  gage  and  finish  differentials 
from  a  fixed  product — one  pass  cold  rolled  and  box  annealed 
steel  sheet  No.  28  gage.  In  the  system  outlined  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  get  the  distribution  of  expenses  on  the 
correct  basis  for  each  kind  of  expense  of  every  department. 
both  to  other  departments  and  to  the  product,  and  there  is 
no  averaging  of  gages  either  on  the  cost  sheets  or  through 


the  Inventory  to  confuse  the  real  cost  and  give  one  on  the 
cost  of  sales  that  for  a  given  period  is  practically  meaning- 
less, although  probably  correct  over  a  moderately  long  period. 
Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  procured  from  the 
offi<:e  of  the  secretary  of  the  association,  130  West 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York.  The  price  to  non- 
members  of  the  association  is  75c.  per  copy. 


Valuable  Ore  Statistics 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Association  through 
its  secretary,  W.  L.  Tinker,  has  just  issued  for  distri- 
bution among  the  members  a  25-page  booklet  contain- 
ing tabulations  of  various  data  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion and  shipment  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore.  Ship- 
ments from  each  mine  for  each  year  are  given  from 
the  time  the  mines  were  opened,  some  of  these  records 
going  back  to  1854.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports  and 
the  amount  of  ore  on  docks  at  the  opening  and  close 
of  the  season  are  given  as  far  back  as  1883.  Produc- 
tion of  ore  from  mines  outside  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict and  the  imports  of  ore  from  1879  are  listed.  The 
tables  are  reproduced  on  photographic  paper,  being 
photographs  reduced  to  one-half  the  size  of  the  original 
typewritten  tables. 


Receiver's  Fine  Showing 

Steps  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  Standard  Parts 
Co.,  Cleveland,  have  been  taken  at  a  meeting  held  by 
Frank  A.  Scott,  receiver  and  the  creditors'  committee. 
The  company  has  been  operating  under  a  receivership 
since  September,  1920,  and  during  that  time  its  lia- 
bilities have  been  reduced  from  $11,000,000  to  less  than 
$7,000,000,  and  the  receiver  has  returned  to  creditors 
30  per  cent  in  liquidated  dividends.  At  the  request  of 
the  creditors'  committee,  the  receiver  will  make  appli- 
cation to  the  court  to  offer  the  plants  for  sale,  either 
publicly  or  privately.  At  present  the  company  is  oper- 
ating four  plants,  the  Standard  Welding  Division,  the 
Perfection  .Spring  Division  and  the  Eaton  Axle  Divi- 
sion, Cleveland,  and  a  spring  plant  in  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Use  of  New  Carnegie  Dock 

The  recent  placing  by  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  the  con- 
tract for  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Central  Dock  on 
the  Monongahela  river,  near  West  Braddock,  Pa.,  is  not, 
as  has  been  generally  assumed,  the  first  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  use  of  the  inland  water  ways  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  long  distance  shipments  of  steel.  It  is 
reliably  stated  that  the  Corporation  in  building  this 
dock  has  in  view  the  greater  use  of  the  rivers  in  con- 
nection with  interplant  movement  within  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  and  does  not  contemplate  at  this  time 
making  shipments  of  steel  to  down  river  points,  as 
already  developed  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
and  planned  by  some  of  the  other  independent  steel  com- 
panies with  locations  on  or  adjacent  to  the  rivers.  The 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  dock  has  been  placed 
with  the  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


Wages  in  Michigan  Foundries 

According  to  investigations  of  the  Michigan  Foun- 
drymen's  Association,  the  tonnage  of  melt  increased 
in  October  over  September,  a  betterment  in  activity 
regarded  as  due  in  part  to  the  automobile  industry. 

Floor  molders  are  now  receiving  between  55  and  65 
cents  an  hour  for  a  9-hr.  day  and  bench  molders  be- 
tween 50  and  60  cents.  Specific  cases  there  are  of 
higher  wages,  but  the  figures  mentioned  are  believed 
to  be  a  fair  average.  Male  core  workers  earn  around 
50  cents.  Wages  for  common  labor  have  increased 
pretty  generally  from  about  40  cents  to  50  cents  an 
hour. 

The  association  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  18.  J.  Edgar  Lee,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  is  presi- 
dent, and  A.  W.  Blodgett,  419  Kelsy  Building,  Grand 
Rapids,  is  secretary. 
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ALUMINUM  IN  STEEL 

An   Argument  Favoring  Its  More  Liberal  Use- 
How  Not  to  Use  It 

BY  W.  H.  KEEN* 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  open-hearth  process  is 
much  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  with  the 
same  methods  of  handling  the  reactions  except  for  slight 
changes  due  to  individuality  of  nielters.  Protests  from 
metallographists  against  the  use  of  alulninum  have 
been  so  loud  that  the  average  open-hearth  superintend- 
ent has  eliminated  it  from  his  category  except  for  use 
in  occasional  homeopathic  doses.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  aluminum 
should  be  one  of  his  most  important  reagents  and 
should  be  used  freely  at  the  proper  time. 

Why  is  it  that  protests  are  .so  numerous  against  use 
of  aluminum  in  the  killing  of  steel?  The  recent  liter- 
ature seems  crowded  with  adverse  criticism,  with  al- 
most never  a  word  of  commendation.  The  use  of  alu- 
minum results  in  decidedly  more  and  greater  advan- 
tages than  disadvantages,  and  in  fact  the  writer  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  its  use  is  exceedingly  desirable, 
almost  necessary  to  produce  a  perfectly  clean,  sound 
steel.  It  is  true  that  photomicrograph.s  have  been- pub- 
lished showing  inclusions  of  alumina  as  the  cause  of 
failures  and,  while  these  data  are  important,  and  should 
be  given  due  consideration,  yet  the  accompanying  in- 
formation as  to  manufacturing  details  is  all  too  meager 
to  use  the  information  in  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
problem. 

It  was  regular  practice  in  an  open-hearth  alloy  steel 
plant,  where  the  writer  was  at  one  time  employed,  to 
add  a  small  amount  of  aluminum  in  the  ladle  and  in  the 
molds.  It  was  used  because  no  bad  results  had  ever 
been  traced  to  its  use  and  because,  on  occasional  heats 
which  were  inclined  to  be  a  little  wild,  it  quieted  the 
metal  and  saved  the  ingots. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  advisable  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  powerful  effect  of  very  small  additions  of 
aluminum;  most  melters  are  familiar  with  it  but  it  is 
worth  repeating.  Ingots  of  soft  steel  particularly  (0.10 
to  0.15  per  cent  carbon)  when  not  completely  killed 
will  throw  a  worm  and  sometimes  actually  boil  in  the 
mold,  even  after  the  initial  set  of  the  surface  and  sev- 
eral minutes  after  pouring.  A  few  small  pieces  (less 
than  an  ounce  to  1000  lb.)  thrown  in  during  the  pour- 
ing will  prevent  this  entirely. 

How  Additions  Should  Be  Made 

However,  addition  of  aluminum  to  the  individual 
ingots  is  probably  open  to  severe  criticism,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  many  samples  of  steel  found  to  con- 
tain inclusions  of  aluminum  oxide  represented  heats 
poured  in  this  manner.  Pieces  of  aluminum  thrown 
into  metal  rising  in  an  ingot  mold  oxidize  not  only  from 
reaction  with  carbonic  gas  and  oxide  impurities  in  the 
steel,  but  also  with  oxygen  from  the  air  as  the  small 
pieces  float  about  for  an  instant  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  and  then  become  entrapped. 

Aluminum  should  be  added  in  the  furnace  before  tap- 
ping and  should  be  immersed  completely  in  the  bath. 
In  this  manner  all  of  the  desired  effect  of  the  reaction 
is  obtained  and  none  of  the  undesirable  results.  Alu- 
minum is  also  beneficial  in  electric  steels,  but  smaller 
additions  will  accomplTsh  the  end  desired. 

The  thermit  reaction  is  utilized  to-day  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  many  important  metals  and  no  objection  has 
ever  been  made  to  use  of  these  metals  in  steel  because 
of  their  aluminum  content.  In  this  reaction,  aluminum 
has  shown  itself  to  be  a  very  powerful  reducing  agent 
and,  in  addition,  to  react  so  consistently  that  conditions 
are  always  under  excellent  control. 

Oxides  are  the  principal  non-metallic  impurity  in 
steel— all  steels,  particularly  open-hearth  and  Besse- 
mer. The  ordinary  reduction  with  silicon  and  mangan- 
ese in  the  natural  way,  is  effective,  but  almost  never 
perfect  and  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  melter 
and  other  conditions  due  to  the  mixture  used,  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  furnace  and  action  of  the  slag.  If  alumi- 
num will  reduce  such  metals  as  tungsten  and  vanadium 
so  perfectly,  why  shouldn't  it  be  applied  to  steel?  The 
writer  has  had  experience  with  its  use  in  steel  and  can 
state  that  it  will  "kill"  the  steel  most  effectively. 

Other  Advantages 

It  has  other  advantages  incidental  to  its  use  when 
added  to  the  bath.  The  analysis  can  be  kept  in  much 
better  control.  In  the  case  of  the  open-heai'th,  the  addi- 
tion of  2  to  4  lb.  to  the  ton,  according  to  condition  of 
the  bath,  will  stop  the  boiling  reaction  instantly  and  the 
bath  will  lie  perfectly  quiet  as  long  as  the  alumi- 
num is  in  excess.  The  carbon  remains  practically  con- 
stant under  these  conditions,  and  any  slag  which  may 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  metal  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  to  the  surface  before  the  heat  is  tapped. 
Guesswoi-k  on  re-carburizing  is  eliminated,  as  the 
laboratory  test  of  the  bath  is  of  much  greater  value 
than  under  the  usual  conditions  where  the  reaction  is 
allowed  to  continue. 

Experiments  were  made  increasing  the  quantity  of 
aluminum  added  up  to  an  amount  found  by  analysis 
of  0.37  per  cent.  The  object  was  to  determine  any  bad 
effect  of  the  aluminum  on  the  steel.  Tensile  tests 
showed  a  slight  improvement  with  every  increase  in 
the  amount  used,  and  we  judged  from  this  that  the  ad- 
ditions were  not  harmful.  Several  lots  of  aluminum 
used  were  found  to  contain  small  percentages  of  zinc. 
When  so  contaminated,  the  results  were  poor.  Zinc  is 
often  found  in  aluminum  reclaimed  from  scrap  and 
should  be  guarded  against  carefully. 

No  substitute  for  aluminum  has  yet  been  found,  but 
recently  a  new  alloy  (calcium  silicide)  has  appeared  on 
the  market  with  similar  claims  for  its  performance. 
This  alloy  has  merit  but,  in  its  present  state  of  devel- 
ment,  has  to  be  added  to  the  ladle.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  make  a  direct  comparison  with  aluminum  if  it 
could  in  some  way  be  introduced  effectively  into  the 
bath. 

Steel  deoxidized  by  large  doses  of  aluminum  will  be 
found  very  clean  and  dense  and  will  work  up  with  a 
minimum  of  chipping  or  grinding  and  mill  losses.  The 
improvement  is  particularly  noticeable  on  nickel- 
chrome  and  chrome  steels. 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  foregoing  statements 
will  probably  meet  with  considerable  adverse  criticism 
from  many  sections  of  the  country,  but  he  considers  the 
results  important  because  they  contradict  a  well-estab- 
lished prejudice. 


More  Regular  Car  Movement 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Dec.  12. — Though  peak  of  the  fall 
freight  movement  was  passed  about  four  weeks  ago, 
carriers  .serving  the  Youngstown  district  still  report  a 
heavy  loaded  car  iraflSc.  Industrial  freight  traffic  on 
certain  roads  is  expected  to  establish  a  new  record  in 
December,  from  present  indications.  Open  weather 
has  thus  far  enabled  railroads  to  handle  the  large 
volume  of  steel  tonnage  which  has  been  offered  them. 

There  is  considerably  more  regularity  in  the  car 
movement,  and  the  supply  of  box  car  and  mill  type 
gondolas  has  shown  substantial  improvement  this 
month.  More  than  7000  loaded  cars  are  being  moved 
daily  on  the  Ohio  Region  of  the  Erie. 

While  ore  shipping  from  boats  has  virtually  ceased, 
the  movement  from  lake  docks  to  inland  furnaces  is 
still  under  way.  Blast  furnaces  are  operating  at  a 
comparatively  high  rate  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shen- 
ango  Valleys,  requiring  large  ore  reserves. 

Both  the  independents  and  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries in  this  district  are  commencing  to  establish 
substantial  coal  stocks,  against  possible  interruptions 
to  freight  movement  during  the  winter.  Possibility  of 
another  coal  strike  next  April  is  also  a  stimulant  in 
this  respect.  Heavy  tonnages  of  coal  and  coke  are 
being  stored  by  the  Ohio  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co. 

Labor  conditions  with  the  mills  are  satisfactory. 
Employment  managers  state  that  no  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  plants  to  recruit  workers  among  Southern 
negroes,  as  reported  by  some  interests. 
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MORGAN  PRODUCERS  IN  BRITAIN* 


57  Gas  Machines  Installed  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  Since  1919 

Since  the  Morgan  gas  machine  was  introduced  into 
American  steel  plants,  in  1914,  some  400  have  been 
installed  there  and  100  in  other  countries.  In  Great 
Britain  the  first  machine  was  started  in  the  spring  of 
1919.  During  1919  and  1920  trials  were  carried  out 
to  ascertain  what  the  machine  could  do  on  different 
British  fuels.  In  spite  of  the  trade  depression,  57  ma- 
chines, with  a  yearly  gasifying  capacity  of  over  500,000 
tons  of  coal,  have  since  then  been  installed  here,  30  of 
them  as  repeat  orders. 

In  some  instances  new  plants  of  Morgan  machines 
have  been  constructed,  but  more  usually  they  have  been 


Section    Through    Gas-Making   Plant    at   Stewarts    &   Lloyds 

Works.  Coatbridge,  England,  Showing  How  Coal  Is  Handled 

and  Gas  Taken  Off 

put  down  to  replace  existing  plant,  and  we  understand 
that  over  150  producers  in  the  country,  of  various  types, 
have  now  been  replaced  by  these  gas  machines.  In 
one  steel  plant  10  machines  are  doing  the  work  of  54 
old  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  output  of  steel 
has  been  considerably  increased.  These  machines  are 
particularly  noted  for  their  simple,  heavy  design  and 
construction;  for  their  labor-saving  features,  for  high- 
quality  gas  and  for  large  capacity.  It  is  shown  that 
3000  lb.  of  coal  per  hour,  and  even  more,  can  in  most 
cases  be  gasified. 

Savings  in  Fuel  and   Labor  and  Increased  Output 

ITie  makers   claim   the  following  savings  in   labor, 
fuel  and  increased  output  reached  during  1920-1922  at 


At  the   Plant  of  the  Grovesend   Steel   &  Tin 

Plate     Co.,     Gorseinon,     England,     Coal     Is 

Hoisted  by  Conveyor  Buckets  and  Discharged 

into  the  Overhead  Hopper 

Steel  works  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  by  replac- 
ing existing  gas  producers  with  Morgan  producer-gas 
machines: 


Savings  in 
coal  con- 
sumption. 
Per  Cent 


Steelworks  A . 
Steelworks  B. 
Steelworks  C. 
Steelworks  D. 


Increased 
Savings  in  steel  pro- 
labor,       duction. 
Per  Cent     Per  Cent 


The  figures  are  arrived  at  after  9  to  18  months' 
actual  working,  not  including  lock-outs,  strikes,  pro- 
tracted stoppages  of  plant,  holidays,  etc.  (except  in  the 
case  of  steel  works  D,  where  the  figures  refer  to  a 
shorter  period).  The  saving  in  coal  is  compared  with 
the  fuel  consumption  when  the  same  kind  of  coal  was 
previously  used.  In  two  of  the  works  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  run  the  furnaces  on  separate  Morgan  gas  ma- 
chines, at  the  same  time  other  furnaces  of  exactly  the 
same  design  have  been  working  on  other  producers. 
The  same  proportion  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  has  been 
used  to  produce  the  same  steel,  with  the  same  kind  of 
fuel.  Therefore,  the  comparison  is  as  correct  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  many  plants  the  gas  producers  are  often  neg- 
lected, although  in  many  respects  they  are  the  most 
important  part  of  the  steel  making  plant.  It  is  stated 
that  on  certain  plants  the  [annual]  saving  in  labor 
only  is  enough  to  cover  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  gas  machine  plant. 

From  the  figures  given  in  the  above  table  the  sav- 
ing in  fuel  can  evidently,  in  most  cases,  be  safely  stated 
at  225  lb.  per  ton  of  steel.  In  one  case  a  saving  of 
over  335  lb.  per  ton  has  been  verified.  Assuming  coal 
at  £1  per  ton,  the  [annual]  saving  in  fuel  on  a  plant 
producing  100,000  tons  of  steel  per  year  would  be 
£10,000,  which  would  cover  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  outlay  for  the  Morgan  gas  plant.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  yearly  saving  in  labor  and  fuel  alone 
will  cover  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  for 
a  new  gas  plant. 

The  saving  from  increased  output  is  perhaps  even 
more  important  than  the  saving  in  labor  and  fuel; 
this  of  course  especially  refers  to  busy  times,  which 
must  return  some  day.  The  spreading  of  overhead 
charges  over  a  larger  output,  and  the  additional  profit 
on  that,  can  best  be  calculated  by  the  steel  maker  him- 
self. The  cost  for  power,  water  and  oil  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  saving  in  steam. 

Steel-Making  Capacity 

In  one  British  plant  five  such  machines  serve,  with- 
out reserve,   two  60-ton  and  three  35-ton  open-hearth 


•Prom  an  article  in  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review, 
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Railroad  Cars  Deliver  Coal,  at  the  Rotherham 

(England)    Plant   of   Steel,    Peech   &    Tozer, 

Ltd.,  Either  to  a  Coal  Pocket  or  Directly  into 

the  Hoppers,  from  an  Overhead  Track 

furnaces,  all  the  soaking  pits,  and  also  the  sand  fur- 
naces and  ladle-heaters.  The  average  gasification  per 
producer  per  hour  is  given  as  2780  lb. 

In  another  plant  the  basic  open-hearth  furnaces, 
average  500  tons  of  steel  per  furnace-week  from  cold' 
stock.  One  gas  machine  is  employed  per  furnace,  and 
has  proved  more  than  ample.  The  same  result  has 
been  arrived  at  in  an  acid  plant  with  furnaces  of  the 
same  size.  In  another  works  four  machines  serve  three 
60-ton  furnaces,  and  a  fourth  furnace  will  be  put  on 
to  the  same  battery. 

In  one  works  coal  ot  such  clinkering  nature  had 
to  be  used  that,  on  the  older  producers,  from  3  to  6  hr. 
per  day  of  poking  was  required  to  break  down  the 
clinkers  formed.  These  coals  were  also  very  dusty. 
Tests  showed  that  58.7  per  cent  passed  %-in.  mesh; 
19.6  per  cent  passed  M-in.  mesh;  8.3  per  cent  passed 
%-in  mesh;  and  only  13.4  per  cent  was  above  %-in. 
mesh.     During  three  months  an  open-hearth  furnace. 
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producing  450  to  500  tons  of  steel  per  week,  was  run 
by  one  Morgan  gas  machine  on  the  above  fuel,  with- 
out any  reserve,  and  not  one  hour  was  lost  due  to  the 
gas.  The  coal  consumption  was  considerably  decreased 
below  previous  practice  and  the  output  of  steel  in- 
creased. 

This  indicates  that  such  dusty  and  caking  fuel  can 
be  gasified  by  the  gas  machines  to  advantage  and  with- 
out making  clinkers;  3000  lb.  per  hour  of  this  coal  is 
possible  per  machine,  but  a  slower  rate  is  recommended 
on  such  a  dusty  fuel.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the 
machine  will  gasify  coal  which  expands  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  cannot  be  used  in  an  ordinary  producer. 

Quality  of  Gas 

Owing  to  the  uniform  composition  of  the  fuel  bed, 
every  particle  of  rising  air  and  steam,  on  its  way  up- 
ward is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  fuel. 


Each  Gas  Machine  Here  Has 
Its  Own  Ash  Bunker,  Which 
Is  Dumped  Periodically  Into 
Bugeies  Below.  The  coal 
tippler  dumps  carloads  of  coal 
Into  the  coal  pit,  whence  It  Is 
taken  by  grab  bucket  on  the 
crane  and  delivered  into  the 
Individual  hoppers 


and  no  holes  can  be  formed  in  the  fuel  bed  through 
which  the  air  and  steam  can  rush  without  coming  in 
•contact  with  the  coal.  By  these  means  only  is  a  high 
quality  of  gas  obtainable  concurrently  with  a  high  rate 
of  gasification. 

In  the  table  are  given  results  obtained  from  Morgan 
gas  machines  in  British  works  during  two  consecutive 
months  of  operation  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
plant  and  tests  being  worked  by  the  regular  staff. 
The  average  rate  of  gasification  per  producer  per  hour 
was  2418  lb.  of  coal.  The  gas  was  analyzed  by  con- 
tinuous 24-hr.  samples.  The  results,  based  on  com- 
plete average  of  all  tests,  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  given  in  the  table,  which  are  based  on  average 
of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  only,  so  as  not  to  make  too 
elaborate  a  table. 

Twenty-four  Hours  Continuous  Samples  of  Oas  From 
Morgan  Producer-Oas  Machines,  Taken  Every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  for  Two  Months,  During  Ordinary 
Operating  Conditions. 

Com- 
bustible 

CO2       CO  H       OH.         N  gas. 

Per       Per  Per      Per       Per  Per 

Date.  1922          Cent      Cent  Cent     Cent     Cent  Cent 

May  2   5.30     25.50  9.91     4.26      55.03  39.67 

May    5    5.sn      :':{,40  14.44      4.1(!      .'i2.20  42.00 

May  9    3.30     29.68  14.05     3.22     49.75  46.95 

May  12    3.20      28.00  11.05      4.48     63.27  43.53 

May  16    3.40      28.30  12.90     4.50     50.90  45.70 

May    19     4.20      26.95  14.79     3.85     50.21  45.59 

May  23    6,00     26.22  15.09      4.38     48.31  45.69 

May  26    5.00      26.15  14.72     4.15     49.98  45.02 

May  30    4.90     26.04  14.91     3.56     50.59  44.51 

June  2   5.10      20.89  15.59      3.05      49.37  45.53 

June  6 4.60      27.37  14.37      3.83     49.83  45.57 

June  9 3.60     25.45  14.79     3.35     52.81  43.59 

June  13    6.30     25.20  15.97      4.20     48.33  45.34 

June  16   4.60     25.30  14.32     3.25      52.53  42.87 

June  20 5.20      26.70  15.47     3.30     49.33  45.47 

June  23 6.00      26.75  15.45      3.48      48.32  45.68 

June  27 5.30     25.63  15.30     3.97      49.80  44.90 

June  30 5.40      25.61  15.05     3.09      50.85  43.75 

Average    4.84     26.39     14.34      3.78      50.63      44.62 

Labor 

The  labor  required  for  running  a  gas-machine  plant 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  plant  and  on  the  me- 
chanical facilities  for  bringing  coal  to  the  feeds  of  the 
machines  and  for  handling  the  ashes.  In  one  British 
plant,  consisting  of  five  Morgan  machines  gasifying 
800  to  900  tons  of  coal  per  week,  three  men  per  shift 
do  all  the  work  around  the  machines,  including  the 
delivery  of  ashos  into  standard  railroad  cars.  An  addi- 
tional man  operates  the  grab  bucket  crane  supplying 
the  producers  during  the  day  shift  only,  and  the  coal 


cars  are  discharged  by  the  regular  staff  serving  all  the 
different  departments. 

In  a  case  recently  investigated,  before  reconstruc- 
tion the  total  staff  on  the  gas  plant,  including  three 
foremen  and  the  unloaders,  was  104  men.  In  this  case 
the  coal  was  discharged  by  hand  onto  the  producer 
stage,  and  the  ash  was  removed  by  a  hoist.  A  Morgan 
plant,  properly  equipped  to  do  the  same  work,  would 
need  the  following  labor  staff:  Gas  and  ash  men  (4 
per  shift),  12;  foremen  (1  per  shift),  3;  cranemen 
(1  on  two  shifts),  2;  unloaders  (2  on  one  shift),  2; 
total,  19.  These  19  men  are  suflScient  for  a  plant  pro- 
ducing all  the  gas  for  a  steel  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  200,000  tons  per  year.  Assuming  that  these  men 
were  paid  on  an  average  £3  per  week,  the  saving  in 
labor  alone,  per  year,  would  cover  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  gas-machine  plant,  includ- 
ing everything  above  and  below  ground. 

Repair  and  Maintenance 

In  these  machines  the  only  part  liable  to  wear  out 
rapidly  is  the  leveler  which,  by  means  of  counter- 
weights, is  pressed  against  the  surface  of  the  fuel  bed 
over  which  it  slides.  Only  the  part  actually  touching 
the  coal  requires  periodical  renewal.  We  understand 
that  the  cost  of  a  new  leveler  bar  is  about  £15,  and 
that  it  will  last  from  nine  months  to  two  years,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  coal.  Even  on  coking 
coal,  which  is  the  most  cutting,  the  leveler  claims  a 
life  of  at  least  nine  months,  while  it  can  be  replaced 
in  half-an-hour,  from  stop  to  start.  A  new  quality  of 
steel  is  now  being  provided,  which  is  expected  to  last 
considerably  longer. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  feed  drum  may  wear 
out  in  from  three  to  four  years.  Its  cost  is  about  £14, 
and  it  can  be  replaced  in  two  hours.  Bushings  may 
also  need  replacing  after  a  time.  Replacement  of  other 
parts  can  be  due  only  to  accidents,  neglect,  faults  im- 
possible to  detect  in  manufacture,  or  inferior  material. 
The  makers  claim,  however,  that  the  cost  per  machine 
per  year,  averaging  all  the  machines  in  the  country, 
should  not  exceed  £5.  On  this  basis  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  maintenance  cost  of  £25  per  year  per  machine, 
including  labor,  should  be  well  on  the  safe  side.  We 
understand  that  actual  figures  gathered  from  practice 
in  the  United  States  come  considerably  below  this  figure. 

At  one  plant,  where  the  Morgan  gas  machine  has 
been  previously  employed  and  thoroughly  studied,  a 
high-capacity  mill,  costing  perhaps  £250,000,  was  built. 
To  heat  the  steel  for  this  mill  one  Morgan  machine  is 
installed,  which  means  that  if  anything  went  wrong 
with  the  machine,  the  mill  would  be  brought  to  a 
standstill,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of  heating  the 
steel. 


Electric  Power  Production 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  re- 
flect the  increased  industrial  activity  of  the  past  few 
months  in  the  larger  production  of  electric  power,  the 
gain  from  June  to  October  in  electric  units  being  12.5 
per  cent.  In  June  3835  millions  of  kwhr.  were  pro- 
duced, advancing  to  4313  millions  in  October.  All  of 
this  gain  came  from  power  derived  from  fuels,  for  the 
water  power  showed  the  usual  seasonal  decline  as  avail- 
able water  supply  fell  off.  The  coal  consumption  was 
increased  between  June  and  October  from  2,486,000  tons 
to  3,247,000  tons,  in  spite  of  bad  conditions  due  to  the 
coal  and  railroad  strikes. 


Briggs  &  Turivas,  Inc.,  Chicago,  dealer  in  scrap 
iron  and  steel  and  salvaged  material,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  Frederick  Cowin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Joliet,  111., 
formerly  the  Joliet  Rolling  Mills.  The  plant  is  com- 
pletely equipped,  consisting  of  a  combination  8-in. 
and  12-in.  finishing  mill,  12-in.  and  16-in.  finishing 
mills  and  a  22-in.  muck  mill.  It  has  a  capacity  of  5000 
tons  monthly  of  finished  material  and  five  railroads 
serve  the  property.  Whether  the  plant  will  be  sold  by 
Briggs  &  Turivas,  Inc.,  as  a  going  proposition  or  dis- 
mantled has  not  yet  been  decided. 
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JUDGE    GARY    HOPEFUL 


Believes   Countrj-   Will   Enjoy   Prosperity    Unless 
Economic  Laws  Are  Violated 

Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  has  written  an  article  for  the  January 
number  of  System  on  business  conditions.  He  says  in 
part: 

"I  cannot  see  other  than  good  business  ahead,  pro- 
vided natural  economic  progress  is  not  interfered  with. 
The  greatest  danger  to  the  consistent  and  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  country  is  in  the  possibility  that  attempts 
may  be  made  to  substitute  unwise  and  sometimes  vicious 
laws  of  man  for  the  laws  of  Nature,  thereby  interrupt- 
ing the  even  movement  of  supply  and  demand. 

"To  permit  labor  associations  or  farmer  organiza- 
tions to  do,  as  the  result  of  combination,  things  that 
are  claimed  to  be  beneficial  to  them  but  which  are  denied 
to  others  is  to  create  classes,  to  favor  some  of  them  and 
to  injure  the  whole  body  politic.  It  tends  to  array  class 
against  class,  and  it  naturally  adds  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. And  be  it  remembered,  the  general  purchasing 
public,  in  the  end,  must  pay  the  bills.  This,  as  a  net 
result,  is  certain.  This  is  not  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  obligation. 

Organization  of  Groups 

"There  is  no  reason  why  any  group  should  not  or- 
ganize to  gain  for  itself  a  better  economic  position  if  it 
believes  that  thi^ugh  organization  that  position  can  be 
gained.  But  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  permit 
any  group  secretly  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  for 
subversive  propaganda.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  about  the  expenditures  of  money  to  influence 
public  opinion. 

"The  surest  and  wisest  of  all  regulation  is  public 
opinion,  but  sound  opinions  cannot  be  formed  excepting 
on  the  facts.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  serious  in- 
dustrial disturbance  if  all  the  facts  are  known.  In  the 
graver  strikes  of  the  last  several  years  the  facts  have 
not  been  generally  knowTi. 

"The  progress  of  prosperity  has  been  halted  by  these 


strikes  which  could  not  have  lasted  so  long  in  the  face 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  there  will  continue 
to  be  stoppages  of  trade  as  long  as  full  publicity  for 
every  factor  in  trade  is  not  compelled  by  law. 

Vicious   Bills   Pending 

"There  are  many  vicious  bills  pending  in  Congress 
which  bear  upon  economic  progress.  They  tend  to  un- 
settle industry,  to  induce  fear.  It  is  no  answer  that  the 
fears  usually  prove  groundless.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
large  expenditures  are  proposed  as  it  is  the  spirit  gen- 
erally exhibited.  Selfishness,  greed  and  vindictiveness 
are  displayed. 

"It  can  be  said  with  some  positiveness  that  if  we 
do  not  have  prosperity  this  year  it  will  be  because  of 
agitation  and  laws,  no  matter  what  their  altruistic 
guise,  which  are  directed  against  the  general  welfare. 
Neither  the  tariff  nor  the  debts  owing  us  from  Europe 
out  of  the  war  will  in  my  opinion  have  any  considerable 
effect  upon  business.  The  tariff  is,  as  always,  unsatis- 
factory, and  no  satisfactory  tariff  bill  will  be  passed 
until  the  two  major  political  parties  agree  upon  the 
principles  of  the  tariff  and  take  it  out  of  politics.  The 
saving  grace  of  the  tariff  bill  just  passed  is  that  its 
provisions  may  be  modified  by  the  President. 

The  Immigration  Law 

"Just  at  this  time  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  although  now  and  generally 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  idle  men  who  do  not 
ask  for  or  desire  steady  work.  The  shortage  in  labor, 
however,  has  come  principally  as  the  result  of  the  per- 
centage immigration  laws  which  have  limited  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  who  would  now  come  to  this  country 
if  not  prevented  by  the  laws  referred  to. 

"These  laws  ought  to  be  changed  promptly.  The 
restrictions  upon  immigration  should  be  directed  to  the 
question  of  quality  rather  than  numbers  of  foreigners 
coming  to  this  country.  Measures  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  to  those  who  are  clearly  sho^\'n  to  be 
healthy  morally,  politically  and  physically,  ought  to  be 
clear,  strict  and  enforceable;  but  the  number  allowed  to 
come  here  should  be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  our  in- 
dustries." 


EFFECTS    ECONOMIES 


Purcliase  of  Iron  and  Steel  and  Other  Products  for 
Short  Line  Railroads 

W.iSHlNGTON,  Dec.  12. — Organized  in  June,  1921,  in 
Washington,  with  James  W.  Cain  as  manager  of  pur- 
chases, the  Consolidated  Purchasing  Agency  of  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  has  effected 
appreciable  economies  in  buying  iron  and  steel  products 
and  other  materials  and  developing  other  plans  of  effi- 
ciency that  have  converted  losses  into  profits.  Still 
other  methods  of  increasing  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  short  line  carriers  are  in  contemplation.  With  this 
object  in  view,  the  offices  of  the  agency  were  transferred 
on  Dec.  1  from  Washington  to  616-618  Railway  Ex- 
change, Chicago. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association  consists  of  slightly  less  than  500  car- 
riers, which  in  combination  represents  more  than  25,000 
miles  of  main  line  track  and  an  investment  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000.  These  roads  vary  from  small  log- 
ging lines  a  few  miles  in  length  up  to  interstate  carriers 
of  several  hundred  miles,  made  up  of  Classes  1  and  2 
carriers. 

Combining  Purchases 

While  the  Consolidated  Purchasing  Agency  assumes 
no  financial  responsibility,  being  unincorporated,  it  acts 
as  an  instrument  for  combining  the  purchases  of  the 
many  roads  it  represents  and  negotiates  prices  on  a 
volume  basis  instead  of  the  retail  basis  on  which  the 
individual  small  railroad  formerly  purchased  its  sup- 
plies. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  all  purchases, 
but  rather  the  agency  has  proceeded  conservatively  and 
confined  its  efforts  during  the  first  year  to  those  mate- 


rials which  were  either  standard  or  susceptible  of  stand- 
ardization. For  example,  purchases  of  steel  rails  have 
been  made  in  500-ton  lots  and  distributed  to  member 
lines  in  less  than  500-ton  shipments,  which  gave  them 
the  same  advantage  as  the  purchaser  of  500  tons  and 
more.  Likewise,  spikes  and  bolts  are  purchased  in  car- 
load lots,  and  even  though  a  small  road  may  need  only 
25  kegs,  it  derives  the  benefit  of  the  carload  price. 

It  is  hoped  to  establish  three  regional  agencies  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  the  South, 
and  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  facilitate  distribution 
of  materials,  which  may  be  shipped  in  carload  lots  and 
reconsigned. 

After  an  investigation  covering  the  greater  part  of 
a  year,  augmented  by  answers  to  questionnaires  sent 
all  member  lines  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Consolidated  Purchasing  Agency  made 
recommendation  and  placed  orders  for  more  than  $250,- 
000  worth  of  gasoline  railroad  motor  car  equipment, 
representing  some  20  cars,  which,  Mr.  Cain  states,  are 
showing  excellent  results  on  the  different  lines.  He 
pointed  out  that  they  are  replacing  steam  passenger 
trains,  which  were  being  operated  at  a  loss,  while  the 
operation  of  motor  cars  is  now  showing  a  substantial 
profit. 

Finance  Corporation 

Through  the  activities  of  Mr.  Cain,  a  finance  cor- 
poration is  now  being  organized  under  direction  of  the 
association  whereby  member  lines  and  others  may  ac- 
quire motor  car  equipment  under  a  lease  purchase  plan, 
making  it  possible  for  the  equipment  to  pay  for  itself 
through  the  saving  effected.  Mr.  Cain  states  that  this 
corporation  will  be  ready  to  operate  by  the  first  of  the 
year,  when  formal  announcement  will  be  made. 

Work  is  also  progressing  satisfactorily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  arranging  for  standard  designs  of  cars  and  loco- 
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motives  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  substantial  econo- 
mies. It  will  also  be  possible,  Mr.  Cain  declares,  by 
using  standard  designs  to  arrange  financing  on  a  basis 
that  could  not  be  done  where  a  variety  of  different  de- 
signs were  contemplated.  Through  the  consolidation  of 
the  requirements  of  these  lines,  the  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  to  justify  liberal  prices  and  terms,  Mr.  Cain 
states. 

"Just  as  fast  as  these  different  problems  are  worked 
out,"  he  added,  "others  will  be  taken  up,  such  as  com- 
bining the  fuel  requirements  in  different  districts;  group- 
ing the  insurance,  and  possibly  evolving  policies  giv- 
ing more  complete  coverage  than  heretofore;  conver- 
sion of  coal  burning  equipment  to  oil,  where  the  com- 
bined locomotives  are  sufficient  to  justify  lower  prices 
and  enable  financing  of  the  equipment  and  many  other 
innovations  which   make   for  economy." 

The  transfer  of  the  office  of  the  agency  to  Chicago 
was  necessitated  by  the  increased  volume  of  business 
being  handled  by  this  department  which  can  best  be 
taken  care  of  from  a  more  central  point.  There  also 
was  need  of  being  located  in  an  industrial  and  railroad 
center  to  facilitate  procuring  materials  and  equipment 
more  promptly. 


Simplification  of  Food  Containers 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — A  preliminary  meeting  of 
representatives  of  associations  and  groups  was  held  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  last  Wednesday  to  con- 
sider plans  for  the  conference  to  be  held  on  Jan.  16  at 
the  department  to  consider  the  simplification  of  food 
containers. 

It  was  decided  upon  recommendation  by  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  represented  by 
M.  L.  Toulme,  New  York,  that  simplification  can  be 
affected  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  using  con- 
tainers. It  was  also  agreed  that  associations  using 
the  following  seven  commodities  be  divided  into  groups 
with  the  idea  of  simplification:  Soap,  and  soap  products 
and  lye;  extracts  and  spices;  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk;  all  cereal  manufactures;  macaroni  and  noodles; 
salt;  and  baking  powder. 

It  was  decided  that  a  larger  representative  of  the 
important  associations  should  be  invited  to  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  in  order  that  as  far  as  possible  all  those 
using  metal,  wood,  glass,  paper  board  and  fiber  bo.x 
containers  should  attend,  and  to  instill  greater  interest. 
The  question  of  simplifying  fruit  and  vegetable  con- 
tainers will  be  in  charge  of  Russell  W.  Bennett,  of  the 
Southern  Crate  Manufacturers'  Association,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Chicago  Building  Activity  Sustained 

In  November  permits  were  issued  in  Chicago  for 
1131  buildings,  involving  37,961  ft.  of  frontage  and 
$20,44.3,000,  as  compared  with  721  permits,  24,462  ft. 
of  frontage  and  $12,389,000  for  November,  1921,  an 
increase  of  about  6.5  per  cent.  The  November  figures 
also  show  an  increase  of  28  permits,  3167  ft.  of  front- 
age and  $5,446,850  over  Octo'ber  of  this  year.  If  the 
same  rate  of  activity  is  maintained  through  December, 
the  permits  for  the  entire  year  will  involve  a  total 
cost  of  $210,000,000,  a  gain  of  70  per  cent  over  1921. 


Increased  Industrial  Activity 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
the  increase  in  activity  during  October  exceeded  the 
estimates.  Among  other  things  the  month  showed  the 
largest  output  for  any  month  since  1920  in  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots,  coke,  copper,  zinc,  cement,  brick,  maple 
flooring,  North  Carolina  pine,  petroleum,  knit  under- 
wear and  in  consumption  of  cotton,  silk  and  newsprint 
paper.  Corresponding  increases  are  shown  in  activity 
m  all  distributive  movements,  including  department 
stores,  chain  stores  and  mail  order  houses  as  well  as 
wholesale  trade. 

Production  of  copper  is  given  at  103,273,000  lb  com- 
pared with  96,408,000  lb.  in  September  and  with  onlv 
24,614,000  lb.  in  October,  1921.     Production  of  linc  is 


shown  likewise  at  79,880,000  lb.,  compared  with  66,268,- 
000  lb.  in  September  and  with  29,034,000  lb.  in  October, 
1921.  Production  of  petroleum  is  given  as  47,255,000 
bbl.,  compared  with  45,291,000  bbl.  in  September  and 
with  35,539,000  bbl.  in  October,  1921.  Building  construc- 
tion shows  a  slight  falling  off  in  September,  the  index 
number  being  127  against  129.  Costs  of  building  in- 
creased during  the  month,  the  index  number  for  frame 
houses  advancing  from  193  to  196  and  of  brick  houses 
from  197  to  199. 


Steel  Corporations'  Unfilled  Orders  Decrease 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  Nov.  30  last 
had  6,840,242  tons  of  unfilled  business  on  its  books,  or 
62,045  tons  less  than  on  Oct.  31.  This  decrease  is  the 
first  one  reported  since  February,  when  one  of  100,609 
tons  was  shown,  following  a  decrease  of  26,736  tons  in 
January.  In  October  the  unfilled  business  increased 
211,680  tons;  in  September,  741,502  tons;  in  August, 
173,944  tons;  in  July,  140,630  tons;  in  June,  381,303 
tons;  in  May,  157,315  tons;  in  April,  602,765  tons;  and 
in  March,  353,079  tons.  A  year  ago  the  corporation 
had  4,250,542  tons  of  unfilled  business  on  its  books, 
or  2,589,700  tons  less  than  it  has  to-day. 

Following  is  the  unfilled  tonnage  as  reported  by 
months  since  January,  1919: 

1922  1921  1920  1919 

Jan.     31 4.241.678  7.573.164  9,285,441  6,684.268 

Feb.    28 4,141,069  6.933.867  9,502,081  6. 010, 781 

Mar.    31 4.494,148  6.284,765  9,892,075  5.430.572 

Apr.    30 5.096.913  5,845,224  10,359,747  4.800,685 

May    31 5,254,228  5,482,487  10,«40.465  4,282.310 

June   30 5.635.531  5.117,868  10,978,817  4.892,855 

July    31 5.776,161  4.830,324  11,118,468  5,578,661 

Aug.  31 5.950,105  4,531,926  10,805,038  6,109,103 

Sept.  30 6.691,607  4.560,670  10.374.804  6,284,638 

Oct.  31 6.902,287  4.286.829  9,836,852  6.472,668 

Nov.  30 6.840,242  4,250,542  9.021,481  7,128,330 

Dec.  31 4,268,414  8,148,122  8,265,366 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April  30, 
1917,  when  it  was  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on 
Dec.  31,  1910,  at  2,605,747. 


Research  on  the  Corrosion  of  Steel  Pipe 

The  National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  announced 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  fellowship  in  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  A  systematic  study 
is  to  be  made  of  practical  methods  for  the  prevention 
of  corrosion  in  hot  water  supply  systems.  Attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  classification  of  waters  of 
various  chemical  composition,  with  respect  to  their 
relative  corrosive  action  upon  iron  and  steel,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  pipe  lines,  boiler  economizers, 
tubes,  etc. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  Fellowship  is  Clifford 
R.  Texter,  who  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
carrying  out  research  on  the  corrosion  of  iron  and 
steel,  where  not  exposed  directly  to  the  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Texter  welcomes  correspondence  with  engineers 
and  manufacturers  interested  in  the  field  to  which  his 
industrial  fellowship  relates. 


Symington  Plant  at  Chicago  Purchased 

The  former  Symington  Co.  plant,  until  recently  a 
depot  of  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department, 
Seventy-fourth  and  Ashland  .Avenue,  Chicago,  has  been 
purchased  by  A.  Harris  and  associates,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  executives  of  Harris  Brothers  Co.,  dealer 
in  salvaged  material.  The  purchase,  however,  has  no 
connection  with  the  Harris  Brothers  Co.  A  portion  of 
the  plant  will  be  leased  to  Harris  Brothers  Co.  to  be 
u.sed  for  the  extension  of  its  house  and  garage  con- 
struction operations.  The  rest  of  the  works  will  be 
leased  or  sold  for  manufacturing  and  storage  purposes. 
The  property  extends  3400  ft.  west  from  Ashland 
Avenue  and  covers  practically  13  city  blocks.  It  is 
served  by  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago  and  other  lines, 
and  is  in  the  center  of  a  well  populated  district.  The 
buildings  are  of  modern  construction  and  cover  700,000 
sq.  ft.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  buyers  to  improve 
the  vacant  property  included  in  the  purchase. 
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REFRACTORIES  DULL 


Lower  Prices  Are  Named  for  Silica  and  Magnesite 
Brick 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  11. — Fire  clay  brick  prices  are 
liolding  fairly  well  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central 
West,  but  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  the  market  is  weaker, 
and  a  few  days  ago  makers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Chicago 
silica  brick  announced  a  reduction  of  $3  per  1000.  The 
latter  development  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  com- 
petition provided  by  some  of  the  smaller  producers 
who  have  been  so  much  in  need  of  business  that  they 
have  not  been  paying  much  attention  to  the  established 
quotations. 

There  also  has  been  a  reduction  of  from  $2  to  $5 
per  ton  in  the  price  of  magnesite  brick.  This  change 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  users  quite  generally 
stocked  up  heavily  before  the  enactment  of  the  Fordney 
tariff  law,  and  those  companies  who  did  not  pursue  this 
course  have  been  substituting  chrome  brick  quite  freely 
for  magnesite.  The  "official"  quotation  on  magnesite 
brick  is  now  $68,  but  some  producers  are  known  to  have 
gone  as  low  as  $65  to  obtain  business.  Makers  of  chrome 
brick  are  quite  generally  holding  to  $50  per  net  ton  at 
•works   for   standard    sizes,   and   it   is   stated   that   this 


price  now  is  not  being  shaded  as  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Business  is  seasonably  quiet  in  practically  all  lines, 
although  there  are  a  few  good-sized  inquiries  out  in 
connection  with  new  open-hearth  furnace  construction. 
A  Cleveland  steel  company,  which  is  adding  to  its  steel 
works  capacity,  has  an  inquiry  out  for  7.')0,000  brick. 
The  more  common  impression  is  that  the  next  change 
in  fire  clay  brick  will  be  downward  because  producers 
are  finding  considerable  resistance  among  large  con- 
sumers to  paying  current  prices,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
with  coal  prices  down  materially  from  their  early  fall 
levels,  it  has  been  possible  to  decrease  production  costs. 

We  quote  per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 
Fire  Clay  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $43.00  to  $46.00        $38.00  to  $41.00 

Ohio    40.00  to    42.00  35.00  to    38.00 

Kentucky     41.00  to    43.00  37.00  to    40.00 

Illinois    " 43.00  to    45.00  40.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     43.00  to    45.00  3S.00  to    42.00 

Ground  Are  clay,  per  net  ton 7.50  to      8.50 

Silica  Brick : 

Pennsylvania     42.00 

Chicago   47.00 

Birmingham     48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00  to      9.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton    (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.) S.'i.OO  to    68.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Bal- 
timore and  Chester,  Pa.) 43.50 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 


COAL  OUTPUT 


'Tonnage  of   Bituminous  Almost   as   Large   as  for 
Preceding  Year 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Reports  to  the  Geological 
.Survey  indicate  a  total  production  of  about  11,100,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  of  Dec.  4  to  9. 
The  estimated  cumulative  production  of  bituminous  coal 
this  year  to  Dec.  2,  inclusive,  stands  at  365,387,000  tons, 
which  is  11,899,000  tons  or  3  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
<:orresponding  period  of  1921;  139,979,000  tons  or  28 
per  cent  less  than  in  1920;  59,7x7,000  tons  or  14  per  cent 
less  than  in  1919;  174,809,000  tons  or  32  per  cent  less 
than  in  1918;  and  145,032,000  tons  or  28  per  cent  less 
than  in  1917. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  lower  Lake  Erie 
ports  declined  in  the  week  ended  Dec.  3,  and  the  season 
virtually  came  to  a  close  on  that  date.  Reports  fur- 
nished by  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  show  that  554,525 
net  tons  were  dumped,  of  which  535,505  tons  were  cargo 
coal  and  19,020  tons  were  vessel  fuel.  Cumulative 
■dumpings  during  the  present  season  to  Dec.  3  stood  at 
18,991,482  tons,  a  decrease  of  18  per  cent  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  the  three  years  preceding. 
Of  the  18,171,965  tons  of  cargo  coal  dumped  to  date, 
1.149,063  tons,  or  6.3  per  cent,  were  consigned  to  des- 
tinations not  ordinarily  taking  Lake  coal. 

The  total  output  is  estimated  from  the  railroad  ship- 
ments at  292,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  4,000  tons 
over  the  week  before. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey's  estimate  of 
beehive  coke  production  in  1921,  made  in  March,  was 
substantiated  by  final  returns  from  the  producers. 
These  reports  show  that  the  total  output  was  5,538,042 
net  tons,  the  smallest  record  since  1885  and  73  per  cent 
less  than  in  1920.  By-product  coke  continued  to  super- 
sede the  beehive  oven  variety,  and  of  the  25,287,622  tons 
of  coke  produced  in  1921— both  beehive  and  by-product 
— but  22  per  cent  of  the  total  came  from  beehive  ovens 
against  40  per  cent  in  1920. 

Orders  as  to  Movement  of  Coal  Are  Canceled 

Washington,  Dec.  12.— Virtually  all  of  the  service 
orders  which  have  given  priority  to  the  movement  of 
coal  smce  the  strike  were  canceled  last  midnight  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  one  remaining 
restriction  is  the  requirement  that  all  shipments  must 
be  forwarded  by  the  most  direct  of  routes  available  re- 
gardless of  the  normal  traffic  arrangements  between 
^carriers. 


At  the  same  time  of  the  cancellation  of  the  service 
orders,  the  commission  also  canceled  the  open  top  car 
regulation  which  has  been  a  source  of  particular  in- 
convenience to  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  regula- 
tion governing  the  movement  of  this  type  of  equipment 
is  continued  only  in  a  few  territories  where  individual 
railroads  have  been  specifically  required  to  furnish  cer- 
tain coal  cars  to  designated  mines  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  fuel  to  communities  or  buyers  in  particular 
need  of  coal. 


Cement  Rates  Declared  Unjust 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — In  a  proposed  report  re- 
o-arding  the  complaint  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Examiners  John  E.  Keller  and  John  T.  Money, 
recommended  that  the  commission  wipe  out  the  intra- 
state cement  rates  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  as  unduly 
prejudicial  and  unduly  preferential  to  mills  in  those 
States,  the  re-creation  of  Scale  1  territory,  to  be  com- 
posed of  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  southern  Wisconsin, 
the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  rates  intermediate  be- 
tween Scale  1  and  Scale  11  as  they  existed  before 
Scale  1  and  Scale  11  territories  were  merged  into 
Scale  11  territory,  and  the  denial  of  all  applications 
for  the  establishment  of  key  rates.  In  addition,  they 
recommended  the  strict  application  of  the  mileages,  ad- 
vising the  commission  not  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
carriers  for  privilege  to  apply  the  scales  by  the  method 
they  use  in  applying  the  class  scale  in  central  territory. 
The  report  also  covers  complaints  of  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Co.  and  the  Missouri  Portland  Cement 
Co. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


January 


American  Engrineering  Council.  Jan.  11  and  12. 
Annual  meeting,  headquarters  of  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies,  24  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington. L.  W.  Wallace,  24  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, N.  W.,  secretary. 

February 

American  Institute  ol  Minine  and  Metallureical 
Engineers.  Feb.  19  to  21,  inclusive.  Annual  meet- 
ing, Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  York. 
Dr.  F.  F.  Sharpless,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  secretary. 
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INCREASE  IN  COPPER  USE 

Research  Association  Points  to  Larger  1922  Con- 
sumption— ^Elects  Officers 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association,  held  Dec. 

5  at  its  offices,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  the  followmg 
were  elected  directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  first  eight  mentioned  comprising  the  executive  com- 

">'ttee:  „„,„■•      r. 

R.  L.  Agassiz,  president  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.; 
Walter  Douglas,  president  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation; 
C.  F.  Kelley,  president  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.; 
Stephen  Birch,  president  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation; 
Charles  Hayden,  vice-president  Chino,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Ray  companies;  F.  S.  Chase,  president  Chase  Rolling 
Mills;  Edward  H.  Binns,  president  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co.; 
H.  J.  Rowland,  sales  manager  Rome  Brass  &  Copper 
Co.;  J.  W.  Allen,  treasurer  Green  Cananea  Copper  Co.; 
Henry  F.  Bassett,  president  Taunton-New  Bedford  Cop- 
per Co.;  H.  C.  Bellinger,  vice-president  Chile  Explora- 
tion Co.;  F.  H.  Brownell,  vice-president  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.;  J.  Parke  Channing,  vice-presi- 
dent Miami  Copper  Co.;  Carl  F.  Dietz,  president  Bridge- 
port Brass  Co.;  B.  Goldsmith,  president  National  Brass 

6  Copper  Co.;  E.  O.  Goss,  president  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.; 
Robert  H.  Gross,  president  East  Butte  Copper  Mining 
Co.;  U.  T.  Hungerford,  president  U.  T.  Hungerford 
Brass  &  Copper  Co.;  C.  V.  Jenkins,  treasurer  Utah, 
Chino,  Ray,  Nevada  companies;  H.B.Paul,  auditor  Cal- 
umet &  Arizona  Mining  Co.;  R.  M.  Raymond,  director 
United  Verde  Extension  Mining  Co.;  A.  E.  Seelig,  man- 
ager Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.;  W.  Parsons  Todd, 
manager  sales  Copper  Range  Co. 

The  directors  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, R.  L.  Agassiz;  vice-presidents,  C.  F.  Kelley,  F.  S. 
Chase,  E.  J.  Rowland,  Walter  Douglas  and  U.  T.  Hun- 
gerford; treasurer,  Stephen  Birch;  secretary,  G.  A. 
Sloan;  and  manager,  William  A.  Willis. 

In  connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the  first  full 
year  of  the  association's  activity  as  an  unincorporated, 
voluntary  organization  of  the  brass  and  copper  indus- 
tries R.  L.  Agassiz,  president  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Co.,  who  is  president  of  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research 
Association,  said: 

"The  research  and  educational  work  of  the  Copper 
and  Brass  Research  Association  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  rapid  growth  of  consumption  of  brass 
and  copper  during  the  past  year,  for,  despite  uncertain 
business  conditions,  copper  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  substantially  greater  than  in  pre-war  years. 
Having  digested  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  war-time 
scrap  metal,  the  industry  is  now  again  in  a  strong 
position. 

"The  underlying  purpose  of  this  whole  effort  is  to 
develop  to  the  maximum  the  domestic  consumption  of 
the  metal.  Export  trade  will  always  be  a  large  factor, 
but  it  will  be  possible,  we  believe,  to  so  augment  the 
American  use  of  the  metals  that  the  varying  industrial 
pulse  of  Europe  will  be  much  less  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  prosperity   of  the  industry. 

"In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  1922  consumption  of  copper  and  brass  in  the 
building  industry  in  this  country  was  about  150,000,000 
lb.  (an  increase  of  over  100,000,000  lb.  as  compared  with 
1921),  ypt  the  potential  market  for  copper  and  brass  in 
the  building  industry  alone  is  placed  at  approximately 
650,000,000  lb.  annually. 

"The  constantly  growing  domestic  use  of  brass, 
which  is  only  next  to  the  electrical  industry  as  a  con- 
sumer of  copper,  is  another  helpful  factor. 

"The  electrical  industry,  where  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  copper  are  indispensable,  is  in  reality  only  in 
its  infancy.  The  high  cost  of  fuel,  with  uncertain  and 
expensive  transportation,  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing use  of  electric  power  generated  at  central  points, 
distribution  over  wide  areas  being  possible  economically 
because  of  copper's  high  conductivity. 

"Our  plan  is  to  provide  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association  a  tech- 
nical and  advisory  service  which  may  be  freely  called 


upon  by  users  of  our  metals,  a  service  which  no  copper 
or  brass  producer  or  manufacturer  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  undertake  alone.  Already  wide  use  is  being 
made  of  these  facilities.  Information  has  been  furnished 
on  the  use  of  copper  and  brass  for  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  from  safety  pins  to  locomotive  boiler 
tubes. 

"An  important  accomplishment  has  been  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  more  than  2000  manufacturers  who 
produce  articles  made  of  brass  or  copper  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  association's  activity  to  individually 
advertise  their  products,  thus  extending  the  associa- 
tion's own  educational  work. 

"The  association  has  found  a  ready  response  all  over 
the  country  to  its  campaig^n  directed  toward  eliminating 
waste  in  industry  and  in  the  home  by  the  use  of  non- 
corrodible  metal,  a  waste  the  size  of  which  was  demon- 
strated by  a  sur\'ey  conducted  by  the  association,  show- 
ing that  rusted  metal  in  homes  alone  costs  home-owners 
more  than  $600,000,000  annually,  about  five  or  sue  times 
as  much  as  the  fire  loss." 

The  following  are  now  members  of  the  Copper  and 
Brass  Research  Association:  Association  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  Xnaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Arizona 
Commercial  Mining  Co.,  Braden  Copper  Co.,  Bridgeport 
Brass  Co.,  Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co.,  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  Chino  Copper 
Co.,  Chase  Rolling  Mills,  Chase  Metal  Works,  Copper 
Range  Co.,  Engles  Copper  Co.,  East  Butte  Copper  Min- 
ing Co.,  Greene  Cananea  Copper  Co.,  U.  T.  Hungerford 
Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co.,  Inspiration 
Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Kennecott  Copper  Corpora- 
tion, Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Miami  Copper  Co., 
Mother  Lode  Coalition  Mines  Co.,  National  Brass  &  Cop- 
per Co.,  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  New  Cornelia 
Copper  Co.,  New  England  Brass  Co.,  North  Butte  Min- 
ing Co.,  Old  Dominion  Co.,  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation, 
Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Rome  Brass  &  Copper 
Co.,  Scoville  Mfg.  Co.,  Shattuck  Arizona  Copper  Co., 
Taunton-New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,  United  Verde  Exten- 
sion Mining  Co.,  Utah  Copper  Co.,  and  Utah  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Co. 

Chicago  Merger  Planned 

The  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of 
America,  both  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  are  nego- 
tiating for  a  consolidation  of  their  properties,  but  as 
yet  have  come  to  no  agreement.  Both  companies 
figured  in  the  five-company  merger  planned  last  spring 
which  included  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  This  was  finally  abandoned  and  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland  companies  was 
then  brought  to  the  point  of  consummation,  but  it  was. 
likewise  dropped.  The  Inland  and  Steel  &  Tube  Co. 
works  adjoin  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  and  form  logical 
units  of  a  single  large  plant  such  as  will  be  made  pos- 
sible if  the  merger  of  the  two  corporations  takes  place. 


Wages  of  Telegraphers  Reduced 

Chicago,  Dec.  9.— The  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board  last  night  rendered  a  decision,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1923,  which  cuts  off  approximately  $1,500,000  annually 
from  the  wages  of  11,000  railroad  telegraphers  em- 
ployed by  11  Class  I  railroads,  including  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha,  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  the  Great  North- 
ern, the  Illinois  Central,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific   (Pacific  system). 


President  John  Stevenson,  Jr.,  of  the  Standard  Tank 
Car  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  states  that  unfilled  orders  on 
the  company's  books  aggregate  $8,000,000,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  plants  operating  at  a  capacity  rate  until  next. 
June. 


Octogenarian 


s  high  tribute 
steel    makers 


to 


A  B.  FARQUIIAR,  for 
yi»  over  50  years  a 
reader  of  The  Iron  Age, 
tells  the  story  of  his  long 
and  useful  life.  Unusual 
experiences  of  war  and 
peace. 


THE  First  Million  the  Hardest  is  the 
somewhat  misleading  title  of  the 
intensely  interesting  autobiogra- 
phy by  A.  B.  Farquhar,  in  collaboration 
with  Samuel  Cro^\'ther,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  De- 
spite its  title,  which  one  is  inclined  to 
suspect  was  selected  by  Mr.  Crowther 
rather  than  by  Mr.  Farquhar,  this  book 
is  not  a  guide  to  making  millions  and  is 
not  a  volume  in  which  the  idea  of  the  dollar  predomi- 
nates, for  running  through  it  is  evidence  of  the  high 
ideals  of  a  man  who  has  loved  to  serve  his  fellowmen. 

The  first  chapter,  "The  Quest  of  the  Million-Dollar 
Secret,"  in  which  Mr.  Farquhar  tells  of  his  visits  to 
A.  T.  Stewart,  William  B.  Astor,  James  Gordon  Bennett 
and  others,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  is  as  full  of 
interest  as  the  story  which  Edward  Bok  tells  of  his 
visits  to  the  great  literary  men  of  New  England  when 
he  was  in  his  teens.  Mr.  Farquhar's  account  of  how  he 
was  "captured"  by  Abraham  Lincoln  after  having  "sold" 
York  to  the  Rebels,  is  a  chapter  that  chains  the  atten- 
tion and  excites  admiration  for  the  young  patriot  whom 
the  great  President  enlisted  in  the  Union  cause.  In 
telling  of  the  business  side  of  the  war,  Mr.  Farquhar 
relates  a  few  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  of  which 
he  had  knowledge,  showing  the  gross  frauds  that  were 
perpetrated  against  the  Government.  When  Mr. 
Farquhar  called  the  attention  of  Secretary  Stanton  to 
some  flagrant  offenses,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Secretary  was  entirely  familiar  with  what  was 
going  on,  but  felt  helpless  to  prevent  it.  In  comparing 
business  methods  of  Civil  War  days  and  earlier  times  to 
those  of  recent  years,  Mr.  Farquhar  shows  his  cheerful 
optimism  and  the  ability  of  an  old  man  to  see  how,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  conditions  to-day  are  better 
than  they  were  in  the  past.  This  optimism  is  also 
shown  in  Mr.  Farquhar's  narration  of  events  connected 
with  several  periods  of  depression. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Farquhar  asks:  "What  does  it  all 
mean?  What  have  these  years  taught  me?"  These 
are  the  principles  which  he  lays  down: 

(1)  That  it  is,  as  a  rule,  safe  to  trust  human  heings. 
Comparatively  feiv  are  unfair,  if  you  are  fair  yoiirself. 

(2)  That  troubles  and  apparent  difficulties  are  but 
stepping-stones  to  progress — the  most  practical  way  of 
learning — and,  as  John  Sherman  said,  "The  ivay  to  re- 
sume is  to  resume." 

(3)  That  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place 
of  work,  either  to  gain  success  or  to  gain  happiness  or 
to  gain  both — and  I  think  it  is  possible  to  gain  both  if, 
in  the  striving  and  working  for  success,  the  dollar  is 
not  put  above  the  man. 

(4)  That  one  can  and  m.ust  keep  faith  with  oneself. 

(5)  That  God  is  not  mocked.  You  cannot  break  His 
latcs  u'ithout  suffering. 

(6)  That  one's  only  dangerous  enemy  is  oneself.  In 
the  ultimate  no  one  can  hurt  you  but  yourself. 

(7)  That  friends  are  among  the  greatest  assets — 
and  the  way  to  get  friends  is  to  be  a  friend. 

(8)  That  one  should  never  seek  anything  for  which 
one  does  not  give  value.  This  avcyids  the  disposition  to 
speculate — ivhich  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that 
beset  the  business  man. 

"Following  these  rules,"  says  Mr.  Farquhar,  "the 
world  grows  in  interest  and  life  is  happier  with  gather- 
ing years." 

Throughout  his  business  career,  Mr.  Farquhar  has 

been  a  buyer  of  steel,  and  in  reply  to  a  request  from       „ „„.^  „,  ,..^„..  ^.„„o  „^  ,..v,.  >=^,6Ci 

The  Iron  Age   as   to   whether  he   would   like   to  say      business  in  this  world  than  the  steel  makers."' 


anything  of  special  interest  to  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Mr.  Farquhar  has  written  as 
follows: 

"The  interest  my  book  seems  to  have 

aroused    throughout    the    country    has 

surprised  me.     I  was  induced  to  write 

it  at  the  earnest  request  of  some  of  my 

friends,  who  insisted  thatmyexperiences 

were  too  valuable  to  be  buried  with  me,  and  I  am  84 

years  old  this  week,  still  in  good  health.   I  am  just  about 

leaving  for  directors'  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 

nierce  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

I  am  honorary  vice-president  and  one  of  its  founders. 

"I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Iron  Age  for  half  a 

century,  or  I  may  say  since  its  first  issue.    The  journal 

never  was  better  or  more  interesting  than  at  presents 

I  haven't  time  to  give  it  the  attention,  however,  that  I 

used  to  when  the  active  head  of  the  business  of  A.  B. 

Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.     I  am  still  its  president. 

"I  have  watched  the  steel  interests  grow  from  their 
beginning.  Was  an  intimate  friend  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, whom  I  loved;  never  went  to  New  York  without 
calling  to  see  him,  and  his  death  left  a  vacancy  that  will 
be  hard  to  fill.  I  regard  him  as  in  many  respects  the 
ablest  business  man  of  the  century.  It  was  certainly 
true  of  him  that  he  made  the  United  States  the  iron 
and  steel  center  of  the  world  at  that  early  date,  though 
it  would  have  come  sooner  or  later  because  of  our 
natural  resources. 

"Well,  as  civilization  has  advanced  from  the  time  of 
the  cave  dweller,  we  had  the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age, 
the  iron  age,  and  now  the  steel  age.  The  cheaper 
methods  of  making  steel  in  the  open  hearth  and  Besse- 
mer process  have  done  more  to  add  to  the  material 
wealth  and  consequent  civilization  of  the  world  than 
anything  else,  at  least  in  modern  times.  I  have  lived 
through  about  the  most  interesting  period  of  the  world's 
history,  covering  the  invention  of  the  telephone  (I 
knew  Graham  Bell  and  witnessed  his  tests  at  the  Cen- 
tennial in  '76,  and  was  at  dinner  with  him  when  Vail 
and  others  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  making  it 
of  commercial  value),  of  the  motor  car,  airplane,  etc. 
"The  manufacture  of  steel  has  grown  to  be  so  large 
and  important  as  to  raise  the  character  of  those  who 
have  engaged  in  it.  For  instance,  in  July,  '79,  when  the 
panic  of  '73  was  closing,  I  met  the  president  of  a  Pitts- 
burgh steel  company  in  Atlantic  City.  We  lunched 
together  on  Sunday.  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  'I  have 
been  buried  here  resting  for  a  week  or  two,  but  don't 
you  think  that  matters  are  mending?'  I  knew  they 
were.  He  said,  'Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  steel?'  I  suggested  I  would  take  1000  tons 
at  a  price  named.  He  said  I  should  double  it,  or  use 
the  thousand  tons  as  a  multiple  and  he  would  accept, 
although  the  price  was  low.  I  said  all  right.  That  i& 
every  word  that  passed  between  us,  and  although  steel 
nearly  doubled  in  price,  without  a  word  my  entire  order 
was  filled,  which,  by  the  way,  was  doubled.  After  the 
armistice  when  able  men  connected  with  stabilizing 
prices  tried  to  get  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel, 
Judge  Gary  agreed  to  a  base  of  2.35c.  Steel  was  being- 
sold  as  high  as  4c.  at  the  time.  Walter  Hines,  then  in 
charge  of  railroads,  made  the  great  mistake  of  not 
agreeing  to  this,  but  the  judge,  having  offered  this  price 
to  the  world,  maintained  it,  although  the  independents 
still  held  to  the  higher  prices.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  more  honorable  or  higher  class  of  men  engaged  in  any 
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BLOW  TORCH  STEEL  FURNACES' 


Formation  of  the  Open-Hearth  Combustion  Sys- 
tem and  What  It  Means 

If  an  open-hearth  port  had  only  one  function  to  per- 
form, namely,  to  act  as  a  gas  burner,  its  design  would 
be  relatively  easy  but,  since  it  must  act  also  as  a  pas- 
sageway for  waste  gases,  it  has  always  been  designed 
as  a  compromise  to  meet  its  two  quite  different  func- 
tions. As  a  result,  ports  have  been  made  too  large 
for  proper  combustion  on  the  incoming  end,  and  too 
small  for  outlet  of  the  products  of  combustion  on  the 
outgoing  end. 

A  gas  port,  on  the  incoming  end,  like  any  other 
burner  should  be  designed  to  induce  rapid  and  intimate 
mixture  of  fuel  and  air  in  order  to  produce  high  flame 
temperature  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  flame  to 
travel  at  high  velocity,  and  with  good  control.  To  pro- 
duce this  condition,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
amply  large  areas  for  flow  of  waste  gases  leaving  the 
hearth— these  gases  though  greater  in  volume  to  travel 
at  lower  velocity — involves  necessarily  the  introduction 
of  means  of  alternately  restricting  and  enlarging  the 
areas  of  each  port  end.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
Open-Hearth  Combustion  System. 

The  Open-Hearth  Combustion  System  embraces 
what  were  formerly  known  as  McKune  and  Egler  types 
of  open-hearth  furnaces  as  well  as  several  other  types 
of  some  similarity  to  them.  The  McKune  and  Egler 
furnaces  were  developed  quite  simultaneously.  The 
McKune  patents  became  the  property  of  Miami  Metals 
Co.  of  Chicago,  and  the  Egler  of  Arthur  G.  McKee  Co. 
of  Cleveland.  It  was  soon  realized  that  both  groups 
had  furnaces  of  very  considerable  merit  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  patent  situation  was  such  as  to  seriously 
hamper  exploitation  of  either  furnace  due  to  the  more 
or  less  justifiable  fear  of  steel  plant  executives  of  be- 
coming involved  in  patent  dispute  by  their  adoption  of 
either  furnace.  By  the  formation  by  the  Miami  and 
McKee  groups  of  a  trusteeship,  now  known  as  the  Open- 
Hearth  Combustion  System,  they  have  not  only  elimi- 
nated the  one  large  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of 
general  adoption  of  this  important  improvement  in 
open-hearth  operation  but  they  have  made  it  possible 
now  to  offer  furnace  designs  to  the  steel  industry 
which  are  a  composite  of  the  best  features  of  all  the 
ideas  previously  held  separately  by  them. 

Three  Types  of  Furnaces 

The  Open  Hearth  Combustion  System  now  has  three 
types  of  furnaces  known  as  Type  A,  Type  B,  and  Ven- 
turi.  Type  A  furnaces  are  those  in  which  the  combined 
air  .mil  fuel  are  caused  to  pass  through  a  port  of  fixed 
area  known  as  the  mixing  port.  In  this  type,  the  mov- 
able dampers  or  other  restrictions  are  used  to  deflect 
the  incoming  air  to  the  mixture  port.  In  Type  B  fur- 
naces the  combined  air  and  fuel  is  forced  through  a  re- 
stricted opening  defined  by  movable  dampers. 

In  each  of  these  types  of  furnaces  the  restrictions 
inserted  in  the  incoming  end  are  of  course  removed 
from  the  outgoing  end  so  as  to  provide  amply  large 
passages  for  the  waste  gases  from  the  hearth. 

The  Venturi  type  requires  no  special  equipment  and 
no  moving  parts  in  the  port  ends.  Its  merit  lies  in  the 
novel  design  of  furnace  port  ends,  the  lines  of  which 
are  made  to  approximate  those  of  the  Venturi  tube  and, 
like  the  Venturi  tube,  the  flow  area  can  be  much  re- 
duced without  appreciable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  flow,  for  the  reason  that  the  gradual  change  of  area 
causes  inappreciable  friction  loss. 

The  Venturi  furnace  having  no  moving  parts  has 
of  course  the  same  port  construction  on  each  end.  Its 
lines,  however,  permit  a  very  great  decrease  of  area 
through  which  the  combined  gas  and  air  enter  the  fur- 
nace, this  decreased  area  being  at  the  same  time  ample 
to  carry  off  as  much  waste  gas  as  will  the  larger  area 
of  the  conventional  furnace,  due  to  its  easy  flow  lines. 
The  restricted  incoming  area  causes  increased  velocity 

•FVom  an  address  at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  rittsburKh  Koundrymen's  Association  by  E.  J. 
McDonnell,  entitled  "Considerations  In  the  Design 
of  Open-Hearth  Furnaces." 


and  better  mixture  of  the  air  and  gas  than  usual,  this 
being  accomplished  without  sacrifice  of  outgoing  condi- 
tions. This  type  of  furnace  is  a  distinct  improvement 
over  conventional  designs  and  its  use  makes  an  appeal 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  construction  involves  no 
added  expense.  These  port  ends  are,  however,  still  a 
compromise  between  the  best  incoming  and  outgoing 
conditions  and  results  obtained  from  this  type  furnace 
have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  from 
types  A  and  B. 

The  formation  of  the  Open-Hearth  Combustion  Sys- 
tem has  made  it  possible  to  design  furnaces  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  show  still  further  improvement  over 
the  standard  design  than  did  either  the  Egler  or  Mc- 
Kune. These  designs  are  only  comparatively  recent 
developments  and  but  one  furnace  of  the  new  design  is 
in  operation  and  a  second  one  under  construction.  The 
performance  of  the  new  furnace  gives  promise  of  being 
in  every  way  satisfactory,  although  it  has  been  operat- 
ing for  too  short  a  time  to  make  any  accurate  judgment. 

Results  With   Egler  and  McKune  Furnaces 

The  performances  of  both  Egler  and  McKune  fur- 
naces have  in  most  installations  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. Where  these  furnaces  have  been  installed  and 
where  conditions  have  been  such  as  to  give  them  a  fair 
show,  they  have  shown  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  fuel  of  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent.  It  is  confidently  felt  that  even 
these  results  will  be  improved  as  a  result  of  develop- 
ments now  going  on. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  regard  to  installation  and  operation  of  these 
furnaces.  Their  successful  operation  requires  more 
than  just  the  installation  of  equipment.  Due  to  their 
better  methods  of  combustion  they  can  handle  and  re- 
quire more  gas  per  hour  than  will  a  furnace  of  standard 
design.  With  the  expectation  of  burning  more  fuel  per 
hour  it  must  be  seen  before  installation  is  made  that 
the  effective  draft  conditions  are  such  as  to  be  able  to 
handle  an  increased  volume  of  waste  gas.  Further- 
more, since  the  air  supply  is  under  fan  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  air  checker  chambers  and  the  brick 
work  in  general  be  consideraoly  tighter  than  in  ordi- 
nary furnaces. 

Furthermore,  the  action  of  the  flame  and  the  whole 
operation  of  the  furnace  is  different  than  ordinary  and 
consequently  requires  both  the  attention  of  the  manage- 
ment and  some  little  training  of  the  furnace  men  them- 
selves during  the  early  days  of  operation  to  insure 
proper  performance.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  operation  of  this  type  furnace  but  there  are 
certain  methods  to  be  learned  and  certain  conditions  to 
be  maintained,  failure  to  accomplish  which  will  lead  to 
unsatisfactory  operation. 


Economic  Essay  Prizes 

Actuated  by  a  desire  to  advance  the  study,  and  the 
more  general  appreciation  of  economics,  Alvin  T. 
Simonds,  president  Simonds  Saw  Co.  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  and  Chicago,  proposes  an  essay  contest  open  to 
pupils  of  high  schools  and  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Simonds  offers  two  prizes  of 
$1,000  and  $500  for  the  best  essays  written  by  students 
on  the  subject:  "The  Lack  of  Economic  Intelligence  and 
Some  of  the  Injuries  It  Has  Caused  Individual  and 
General  Welfare  in  the  United  States  Since  1860." 

Mr.  Simonds  hopes  this  contest  will  interest  in  the 
study  of  economics  many  who  might  otherwise  pass 
it  by.  He  also  expects  it  will  aid  in  creating  a  public 
sentiment  that  will  increase  the  practical  study  of  the 
subject  m  secondary  schools. 

As  a  foundation  on  which  the  essays  may  be  con- 
structed Mr.  Simonds  suggests  that  facts  and  examples 
which  bear  on  the  subject  should  come  from  the  historj' 
of  the  United  States  since  1860,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  present. 

Rules  governing  the  contest  have  been  prepared, 
and  persons  interested  may  obtain  copies  of  them  by 
addressing  the  Simonds  Economic  Prize  Contest,  470 
Main  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Equalization  in  Pig  Iron 

After  several  months  in  which  the  pig  iron 
market  has  presented  only  one  side,  the  past  fort- 
night has  witnessed  a  restoration  of  equalization, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  For  a  long  time  consumers 
would  purchase  only  against  their  pressing  re- 
quirements, for  they  realized  that  prices  were 
unnaturally  high  and  they  saw  them  in  actual 
process  of  decline  practically  from  week  to  week. 
Around  the  beginning  of  this  month  interest  in 
first  quarter  deliveries  began  to  appear,  and 
already  considerable  business  has  been  done  for 
that  period.  It  may  not  be  impressive  as  pig  iron 
tonnages  sometimes  go,  but  it  is  impressive  as 
compared  with  the  character  of  business  done  in 
immediately  preceding  months. 

Using  Tke  Iron  Age  composite  as  a  basis  for 
comparisons,  p"g  iron  has  declined  about  $7  from 
its  high  point,  which  fell  in  the  second  half  of 
September.  Previously  the  advance  from  the  low 
point  of  early  in  the  year  had  been  approximately 
double  this  amount. 

In  other  w^ords,  an  equalized,  or  partly  equal- 
ized, market  is  developed,  with  buying  for  forward 
deliveries,  when  the  market  has  declined  one-half 
as  much  as  it  previou.sly  had  advanced.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  early  in  the  year,  when  the  market 
was  at  its  low  point,  the  advance  that  ran  from 
March  to  September  inclusive  was  not  expected, 
nor  was  it  even  expected  that  the  market  would 
advance  during  the  year  by  the.net  amount  now 
recorded,  which  is  fully  $7  a  ton.  Instead,  many 
furnacemen  were  asserting  that  their  costs  were 
too  high  to  enable  them  to  quote  prices  that  would 
be  attractive  to  pig  iron  consumers,  and  they 
continued  to  urge  that  freight  rates  be  reduced 
so  that  they  could  assemble  their  raw  materials 
more  cheaply.  Freight  rate  reductions  were  made 
July  1,  but  their  influence  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
much  greater  increases  that  have  occurred  in  other 
items. 

Wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  generally 
were  advanced  20  per  cent  on  Sept.  1,  but  the  wage 
cost  at  the  blast  furnace  is  a  relatively  small  item. 
The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  cost  of  coke,  but 
even  the  advance  in  wages  in  the  Connellsville 
region   of  between   40  and  50  per  cent  does  not 


explain  much  as  to  coke.  Applied  to  the  market 
price  of  Connellsville  furnace  coke  for  spot  ship- 
ment, which  averaged  about  $3  in  January  and 
February,  even  a  50  per  cent  change  would  only 
make  $4.50  coke.  The  disorganization  in  the  mar- 
ket and  the  loss  in  efficiency  add  much  to  the  price. 

It  is  entirely  unfair,  moreover,  both  to  coke 
producers  and  to  furnacemen,  to  take  prices  ruling 
in  the  market  early  in  the  year  as  pivotal  or  basic. 
The  coke  producer  was  losing  money  and  the  fur- 
naceman  was  losing  money.  The  latter  had  writ- 
ten down  his  ore  pile  and  was  still  dealing  in  red 
ink  figures  in  monthly  operations.  In  so  change- 
able an  industry,  losses  must  sometimes  be  taken, 
but  the  taking  of  losses  cannot  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely. It  is  a  habit  that  cannot  become  con- 
firmed. 

While  the  pig  iron  market  now  presents  an 
appearance  of  equalization  in  that  some  buyers 
have  been  taking  hold  for  forward  delivery,  it 
does  not  follow  that  prices  are  stabilized.  Many 
buyers  hope  to  buy  at  somewhat  lower  prices 
later  and  average  their  purchases  down,  while 
the  sellers  hope  to  sell  at  higher  prices  and  aver- 
age up.  Were  there  to  be  stable  conditions  in  coal 
and  coke  the  liquidation  in  coke  prices  could  not 
be  considered  complete;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  possibility  of  another  strike  next  April  begins 
to  loom  and  is  already  being  considered  by  both 
buyers  and  sellers  of  pig  iron.  While  we  have 
made  progress  in  various  respects  we  have  not  yet 
entered  a  period  of  stability. 


The  Change   in   Lahor  Turnover 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  each  new  man 
employed  to  take  the  place  of  another  in  shop  work 
the  money  loss  is  somewhere  between  $40  and  $200. 
Decreased  production  while  the  newcomer  is  being 
trained,  spoiled  work,  machinery  operating  below 
accustomed  capacity,  and  other  considerations  enter 
into  the  case.  Even  a  highly  skilled  workman  must 
become  used  to  a  new  task  and  environment  before 
he  can  reach  his  full  efficiency. 

To-day  labor  turnover  is  at  a  low  point,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  firms  that  follow  the  item 
closely.     The  experience  of  one  large  plant  which 
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manufactures  textile  machinery  is  probably  typical. 
Perhaps  the  showing  in  this  case  is  the  more  im- 
pressive because  the  firm  did  not  feel  the  business 
depression  very  seriously,  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  conditions  in  its  own  market. 

The  records  show  that  in  1918,  at  the  peak  of 
war  production,  the  labor  turnover  was  168  per  cent. 
This  means  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  given  work- 
ing force  the  names  of  268  men  were  on  the  payroll 
in  the  period  of  12  months  for  each  100  men  re- 
quired in  operating  the  works.  Men  came  and  went 
in  relatively  rapid  succession.  This  was  but  nat- 
ural, because  the  draft  was  working,  and  there  was 
a  restlessness  of  labor,  which  characterized  the  war 
period. 

In  1920,  with  business  still  at  highest  pitch,  the 
percentage  of  turnover  had  reduced  to  143  per  cent, 
which  was  still  abnormally  high,  though  the  army 
and  nav>-  had  demobilized,  and  men  were  back  in 
industrial  employment.  Ultra-prosperity  of  labor 
continued  to  breed  restlessness. 

At  present  labor  turnover  in  these  works  is 
only  27  per  cent.  The  figure  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary at  this  time,  because  the  company  has  been 
increasing  its  working  force  for  months  past,  prob- 
ably doubling  the  number  of  people  on  its  payroll 
in  the  last  half  year,  and  it  is  a  well-accepted  fact 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  men  hired  the 
greater  the  per  cent  of  turnover. 

The  change  for  the  better  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. A  great  many  workers  have  felt  the  pinch 
of  unemployment,  and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  a  good  job  without  hunting  about  for 
something  they  think  may  be  better.  No  one  con- 
nected with  industry  who  went  through  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  great  slump  is  likely  to 
forget  the  ceaseless  shopping  around  of  workers, 
from  shop  to  shop  and  city  to  city,  following  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  higher  wages.  When  the  break 
came  these  drifters  were  first  to  feel  its  hurt,  for, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  were  the  first  to  go, 
as  working  forces  were  decreased.  Owners  tried 
in  every  way  to  keep  their  tried  and  true  men  at 
work,  at  least  part  of  the  time.  But  toward  these 
others  they  felt  small  sense  of  responsibility. 

Thousands  of  men  learned  a  lesson  from  experi- 
ence, and  probably  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is 
forgotten.  The  result  should  be  a  lower  turnover. 
As  the  period  of  good  business  goes  along,  the  per 
cent  will  increase  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  in 
the  face  of  labor  shortage.  But  those  who  have 
given  the  matter  closest  scrutiny  agree  it  will  end 
in  a  moderate  figure  compared  with  that  of  the  last 
good  times. 

Reckoned  in  money,  turnover  is  a  formidable 
thing.  Taking  the  case  of  the  textile  machinery 
firm,  reckoning  cost  per  man  at  the  average  figure 
of  $125,  when  the  firm  was  on  a  143  per  cent  basis 
it  was  losing  annually  $17,875  for  each  100  men  of 
its  established  force.  To-day,  on  a  27  per  cent 
basis,  it  is  losing  $3,375. 


therefore,  that  the  various  conflicting  patent  inter- 
ests, involving  the  blow-torch  and  similar  improve- 
ments to  open-hearth  furnaces,  have  pooled  their 
aims  in  one  company.  Actual  improvements  in 
open-hearth  eflSciency,  particularly  as  regards  com- 
bustion economy — more  than  ever  a  vital  matter  to- 
day— had  been  few  for  many  years.  Just  when  the 
marked  benefits  resulting  from  the  Egler,  McKune 
and  Venturi  types  of  furnaces  seemed  likely  to  be 
postponed  by  conflicting  patent  litigation,  this  co- 
operative movement  has  been  perfected.  Already  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  output  of  a  furnace 
can  be  increased  20  per  cent  and  the  fuel  consumj)- 
tion  decreased  10  per  cent.  The  co-operation  of  the 
various  interests  is  also  resulting  in  further  im- 
provements to  existing  types  of  furnaces. 


Patent  litigation  frequently  has  been  a  serious 
deterrent  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  process  w-hich 
has  unquestioned  merit.  Improvements  to  old 
processes  have  often  been  delayed  or  rejected  for 
the  same  cause.     The  announcement  is  gratifying, 


An  Important  Manganese  Steel 

Considerable  study  has  been  given  of  late  to  a 
steel  which  has  been  known  for  some  time  but  with- 
out full  advantage  being  taken  of  its  excellent 
qualities,  if  indeed  they  have  been  really  appreci- 
ated. It  is  a  manganese  steel  containing  about 
1.25  per  cent  manganese  and  having  a  low  to  medium 
carbon  range.  It  should  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
simplest  alloy  steels,  possibly  the  simplest  of  all. 

Two  important  articles  on  the  properties  and 
advantages  of  such  steel  have  appeared  recently  in 
The  Iron  Age.  In  the  issue  of  Sept.  28,  under  the 
title  "Pearlitic  and  Sorbitic  Manganese  Steels,"  the 
author  strongly  urges  the  value  of  a  higher  man- 
ganese content  in  both  steel  castings  and  rolled 
material  and  the  striking  properties  these  have 
shown  after  proper  heat  treatment.  In  THE  IRON 
Age  of  Nov.  23  a  discussion  of  "The  Effect  of  Man- 
ganese on  Carbon  Steels"  by  two  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  brings  out  the 
beneficial  effect  of  increased  percentages  of  man- 
ganese on  the  structure  of  steel,  particularly  in 
adding  to  the  strength  of  low  and  medium  carbon 
steels.  The  authors  clearly  confirm  some  general 
impressions.  An  important  fact  is  that  in  normal- 
ized steel  of  this  composition  the  higher  manganese 
content  causes  a  pronounced  decrease  in  grain  size 
resulting  in  greater  strength. 

This  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe 
before  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
in  1917  has  had  specific  confirmation  in  the  work 
done  more  recently: 

The  retarding  effect  of  manganese  on  structural 
changes  shows  itself  by  leading  in  general  to  finer 
structure,  *  *  *  *  This  greater  fineness  leads  to  bet- 
ter quality  in  general  and  to  a  higher  elastic  limit  in 
particular,  though  of  course  with  a  corresponding 
sacrifice  of  ductility.  The  great  value  of  manganese 
for  this  purpose  has  not  begun  to  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

A  conspicuous  use  of  steel  of  above  1  per  cent 
manganese  content  was  for  cast  steel  anchor  chain 
during  the  war.  It  has  been  employed  also  for 
couplers  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it  has  given 
great  strength  and  toughness  to  special  forgings 
and  rolled  material. 

For  some  time  an  extensive  investigation  has 
been   carried  on  with  large  forgings.     A  railroad 
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company  has  under  way  a  series  of  tests  as  to  its 
availability  for  rails,  and  such  rails  have  proved 
quite  satisfactory  in  actual  service. 


Lower  Labor  Cost  in  Britain 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labor  has  issued  a  re- 
port which  reveals  marked  reductions  in  wages, 
especially  in  labor  entering  into  exports.  Iron  and 
steel  are  particularly  affected,  and  comparisons  with 
wage  costs  in  the  United  States  afford  food  for 
reflection. 

The  report  contains  a  table  comparing  wages  in 
the  leading  industries  of  the  country  on  Dec.  31, 
1920,  and  Sept.  30,  1922,  a  period  of  21  months  be- 
ginning with  labor  at  the  peak.  Each  figure  is  the 
percentage  increase  over  pre-war  rate.s.  The  aver- 
age decrease  in  wages  is  large — from  170  per  cent 
above  pre-war  figures  on  Dec.  31,  1920,  to  75  per 
cent  above  on  Sept.  30,  1922.  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  35  per  cent.  But  the  metal  industries 
have  been  affected  much  more  than  that. 

In  1920  the  iron  miners  of  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict were  receiving  200  per  cent  above  pre-war 
rates ;  in  September  last  their  wages  had  dropped  to 
48  per  cent  above  pre-war  schedules,  a  reduction  of 
over  50  per  cent.  The  heavy  iron  and  steel  trades, 
as  the  classification  has  it,  had  been  from  50  to  350 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  basis.  On  Sept.  30  they 
were  20  to  100  per  cent  above.  Tin  plate  and  sheet 
steel  trades  ranged  from  150  to  231  per  cent,  they 
are  now  34  per  cent,  above  the  high  level. 

In  the  engineering  trades,  fitters  and  turners 
dropped  from  130  per  cent  above  pre-war  to  48  per 
cent,  and  iron  molders  from  125  to  44  per  cent. 
Lesser  cuts  were  made  in  the  building  trades,  agri- 
cultural labor,  railroad  labor  and  other  classes.  Ship- 
yard workers  have  been  reduced  35  per  cent. 

Coal  miners  have  suffered  a  deep  cut.  They  were 
getting  from  185  to  190  per  cent  over  pre-war  rates, 
now  they  are  getting  only  20  to  40  per  cent.  All 
these  figures  are  based  on  a  full  working  day. 

These  changes  downward  appeal  to  British  econ- 
omists as  "an  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
more  effective  competition  of  British  trades  in  for- 
eign markets,"  to  quote  a  report  of  Barclay's  Bank, 
Ltd.  It  is  also  deduced  that  the  lower  wage  and  the 
resulting  greater  volume  of  business  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  reduction  of  500,000  in  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  since  January.  The  increase  in 
British  iron  and  steel  exports  meanwhile  has  been 
significant. 

The  final  adjustment  of  British  wages  has  not 
been  reached.  In  this  respect  the  condition  is  par- 
allel to  that  existing  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
farmer  has  ground  for  complaining  because  it  takes 
nearly  an  acre  of  wheat  to  buy  a  day's  work  of  a 
plasterer  or  bricklayer.  The  comments  of  the  Brit- 
ish economist  are  quite  in  line  with  much  that  has 
been  said  on  the  same  subject  on  this  side : 

There  is  eonBliicrable  iliaparity  between  the  relative  in- 
creases (the  per  cent  above  pre-war  rates)  not  only  in  differ- 
ent industries,  but  also  amone  the  various  classes  of  work- 
.rs  within  those  Industries,  while  the  wages  again  vary  in 
clifferent  districts.  Certain  adjustments  in  the  relative  pre- 
war wages  received  by  different  workers  were  undoubtedly 
necessary,  but  it  is  evident  that  many  inequalities  still  exist. 
In  some  cases  the  increases  in  full  time  weekly  rates  at  the 
end  of  September.  1922,  are  eciulvalent  to  little  more  than 
20  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  rates,  while  in  others  as  much 
as  120  or  130  per  cent,  or  even  more,  is  being  received. 


The  particularly  arresting  fact,  from  the  stand- 
point of  American  steel  manufacturers,  is  that  while 
the  readjustments  in  labor  cost  have  resulted  in  a 
steady  increase  in  British  iron  and  steel  exports, 
the  high  costs  which  persist  here  are  accompanied 
by  exports  at  the  lowest  rate  in  years. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Life  of  Galvanized  Sheets  Depends  on  Amount 
of  Zinc  Coating 

Tu  the  Editor:  We  have  read  with  gifat  interest 
the  article  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  IG  entitled  "Galvaniz- 
ing at  Fault?"  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  stand  of  G.  F.  Halfacre  and  J.  A.  Singmaster  of 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  is  well  taken,  and  we  cannot 
agree  with  J.  A.  Aupperle's  contention  that  Messrs. 
Halfacre  and  Singmaster  overstate  conditions. 

We  have  been  producing  hot  galvanized  material  for 
use  under  the  exacting  conditions  existing  in  the  marine 
field  for  about  65  years,  and  for  many  years  we  have 
been  insisting  that  only  a  heavy  coating  of  zinc  would 
afford  protection  to  iron  or  steel  for  long  periods  of 
time.  We  were  accordingly  much  gratified  to  find  our 
conclusions  verified  by  the  research  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  Frequent  letters  which  have  come 
to  us  from  farmers  and  others  along  the  coast,  (to  say 
nothing  of  conversations  with  people  who  were  using 
galvanized  sheets  and  galvanized  fence  wire)  have  con- 
vinced us  that  whatever  these  products  were  doing  in 
the  laboratory,  in  the  field  of  actual  service  they  were 
falling  down  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Every  plumber 
or  tinsmith  with  whom  we  have  talked  know.';  that  the 
galvanized  sheets  now  furnished  have  a  very  short  life 
and  admits  it  frankly.  We  quote  below  from  a  couple 
of  letters  which  we  have  received  within  the  past  two 
weeks  that  are  typical  of  many  letters  bearing  upon  the 
same  subject.  One  written  at  Hawks  Park,  Florida, 
Nov.  5,  1922,  says: 

Do  you  manufacture  galvanized  hog  fence?  If  not,  kindly 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  good  quality  of  such  fence. 

Here  the  salt  air  is  much  stronger  than  in  Maine.  So 
much  so  that  the  galvanized  wire  which  they  have  here  will 
not  last  over  five  years.  When  I  came  here  in  1915  I  bought 
some  second-hand  chicken  fence.  It's  just  as  good  now  as 
when  I  bought  it.  The  other  wire  I  bought  in  New  Smyrna 
four  years  ago  is  all  rusted  out  and  gone. 

The  galvanized  goods  they  sell  here  are  no  good.  For 
instance,  when  I  came  they  had  just  built  a  new  freight 
Iiouse  and  covered  the  roof  with  galvanized  roofing.  Now  It 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  used  as  a  target  for  bullets 
and  shot. 

With  the  old-time  sheets  lasting  from  25  to  30  years 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  in  the  Philippine  Islantls 
under  conditions  notoriously  favorable  to  corrosion,  it 
looks  as  if  there  was  something  the  matter  with  sheets 
that  break  in  seven  years  like  those  used  at  Hawks 
Park,  Florida. 

The  superior  durability  of  the  chicken  wire  in  this 
instance  is  worth  noting,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  very 
simple.  This  wire  is  woven  first  and  then  galvanized, 
so  that  it  takes  on  the  heavy  coating  of  zinc  upon  which 
durability  depends,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  supe- 
rior base  in  the  case  of  the  hog  wire  and  gralvanized 
sheets  would  offset  their  lack  of  zinc  coating  due  to 
wiping  down. 

Another  farmer  writing  from  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
to  find  where  he  could  secure  our  hot  galvanized  nails 
concluded  his  letter  as  follows: 

I  am  so  disgusted  with  galvanized  steel  fencing  and 
such  galvanized  steel  nails  as  we  have  used  that  I  cannot 
express  myself. 

We  have  received  numerous  requests  from  farmers 
to  galvanize  their  rusting  fence  wire.  The  writer  is 
to-day  replacing  portions  of  the  galvanized  gutters  and 
leaders  on  his  home  after  only  five  years  of  service. 
The  next  time  these  gutters  and  leaders  are  replaced 
they  will  be  formed  from  the  self  colored  iron  o.r  steel 
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sheets  and  then  galvanized  by  the  hot  process.  With  a 
heavy  coat  of  zinc,  we  feel  confident  that  tney  will  out- 
last the  old  light-coated  ones  five  to  one,  and  that  re- 
gardless of  the  quality  of  the  base. 

We  might  cite  much  more  evidence  from  the  field  of 
actual  service  to  support  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Halfacre 
and  Singmaster,  but  space  and  time  are  limited.  If 
(as  Mr.  Aupperle  remarlcs)  it  is  a  fact  that  galvanized 
gutter  and  leader  pipes  madf  from  pure  iron  are  giving 
good  service  under  many  different  kinds  of  atmospheric 
conditions  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  consumers  who  would  like  to  know  where  they 
can  get  such  material. 

So  far  as  those  classes  of  material  which  must  be 
formed  after  galvanizing  are  concerned,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  like  ma.ximum  durability  can  be 
attained.  If  the  zinc  coating  is  heavy  enough  to  afford 
maximum  protection,  it  will  flake  off  when  the  sheet  is 
formed,  and  if  there  isn't  enough  zinc  to  flake  when  the 
sheet  is  bent,  you  can  be  very  sure  that  there  is  not 
enough  zinc  coating  to  protect  the  material  for  any 
length  of  time — and  this  irrespective  of  the  base. 
Some  bases  are  doubtless  more  durable  than  others,  but 
they  will  all  rust  rapidly  unless  protected  with  zinc,  or 
why  is  it  necessary  to  galvanize  them  at  all? 

In  our  opinion  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
importance  of  the  base  so  far  as  it  influences  durability. 
It  is  doubtless  an  important  factor  in  the  forming 
operations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Aupperle,  but  "in  a  well 
galvanized  sheet  the  iron  base  is  rarely  brought  to  test 
under  weather  exposure  until  after  many  years  of 
service.  Speller  found  that  the  base  of  galvanized  roof- 
ing taken  from  Panama,  which  had  seen  service  for  over 
2.5  years  and  was  still  in  good  condition,  proved  to  be 
steel,  but  a  larger  proportion  is  wrought  iron  and  often 
of  inferior  quality."  It  is  not  the  base  but  a  heavy  zinc 
coating  that  prevents  rust. 

We  suggest  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  secure  a  copy  of  research  bulletin  entitled  "The 
Value  of  Heavy  Galvanizing  as  Demonstrated  by  Actual 
Use,"  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York. 
This  bulletin  is  by  far  the  best  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
on  the  subject.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations  they 
point  out  that  both  old  and  modern  sheets  snowed  the 
presence  of  chlorides — that  the  lead  and  iron  content 
of  the  zinc  coating  in  both  the  old  and  new  sheets  was 
practically  the  same  when  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  spelter  used.  But  in  spite  of  these  similarities  the 
new  light-coated  sheets  were  breaking  down  in  the 
Philippines  in  from  two  to  five  years,  whereas  the  old 
heavy  coated  sheets  were  still  good  after  25  to  30  years. 
They  logically  conclude  that  only  the  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  zinc  coating  will  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  term  of  service,  and  we  believe  they  are  abso- 
lutely right. 

These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  other  investiga- 
tors. For  instance.  Van  Gundy  noted  that  galvanized 
plate  which  had  seen  service  of  20  or  25  years  in 
Panama  was  better  than  modern  plate  which  had  been 
in  service  less  than  two  years,  and  he  makes  this 
startling  statement:  "Yet,  even  after  this  service,  I 
found  that  it  had  three  times  as  much  zinc  on  it  as  the 
American  manufacturers  put  on  their  plate,  even  the 
best  in  the  market."  See  Proceedings  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  1909,  p.  441. 

Another  investigator  sums  up  the  results  of  his  work 
on  fence  wire  as  follows: 

In  every  instance  where  a  very  durable  fence  was  found 
the  coating  of  zinc  was  relatively  very  thick:  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fences  which  showed  marked  corrosion  in 
from  one  to  two  years  proved  to  have  almost  no  zinc  on  the 
iron,  the  zinc  color  being  due  to  a  layer  of  alloy  alone. 

We  repeat  that  the  durability  of  galvanized  mate- 
rial depends  principally  upon  the  thickness  and  even 
distribution  of  the  zinc  coating.  The  purity  of  the 
coating  and  the  purity  of  the  base  are  minor  considera- 
tions which  can  be  ignored  provided  a  thick  coating  of 
zinc  is  properly  applied.  The  question  we  are  asked 
frequently  is  not  why  the  base  does  not  last,  but  why 
the  zinc  coating  doesn't.  The  reason  as  a  rule  is  that 
there  never  was  enough  zinc  used. 

We  have  great  respect  for  scientific  research,  but 
we  feel  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  requires  a  judic- 


ious mixture  of  "horse  sense."  Every  one  who  has  been 
in  touch  with  the  process  of  zinc  coating  for  the  past 
20  years  can  recall  the  highly  technical  articles  which 
appeared  in  advocacy  of  electro-galvanizing  and  sher- 
ardizing  some  years  ago.  The  details  and  terms  were 
Greek  to  the  average  reader,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion created  by  these  articles  was  that  the  only  thing  for 
the  hot  galvanizers  to  do  was  to  shut  down  their  trusty 
old  kettles  and  install  one  of  the  new  processes. 

Our  Mr.  E.  S.  Mowry  pointed  out  the  weakness  of 
the  new  methods  in  the  columns  of  The  Iron  Age  of 
Jan.  25,  1906,  and  time  has  shown  that  Mr.  Mowry  and 
not  the  research  workers  was  right.  To-day  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  sherardizing  and  electro-galvanizing  have 
their  uses,  but  no  engineer  who  knows  his  business 
would  recommend  them  for  use  where  extreme  durabil- 
ity is  required.  The  new  methods  failed  on  the  score 
of  durability  because  they  lacked  sufficient  zinc  coating, 
and  a  thin  coating  of  zinc  applied  by  the  hot  process 
will  fail  just  the  same,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
base  or  purity  of  the  coating. 

Wilbur  J.  Robinson, 

Wilcox.  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1922. 


Federated  Chamber  for  Near  East 

A  dinner  will  be  held  Dec.  15  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore, New  York,  by  the  Federated  American  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  the  Near  East,  29  Broadway,  New 
York.  The  speakers  are  Oscar  S.  Straus,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey;  Dr.  S.  Panaretoff,  Bulgarian  Min- 
ister at  Washington;  Thomas  Whittemore,  explorer, 
and  L.  I.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Federated  Amer- 
ican Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Near  East. 

The  federation  was  recently  organized  to  correlate 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Constantinople,  Athens  and  Ale.xandria.  The  president 
is  Lucien  Irving  Thomas,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
York;  the  vice-president  is  J.  F.  Lucey,  of  the  Lucey 
Mfg.  Corporation ;  the  treasurer  is  Neal  Dow  Becker, 
of  the  Hammond  Typewriter  Co.;  and  the  secretary  is 
E.  E.  Pratt,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Among  the  directors  is  A.  A.  Holliday,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  life  members 
include  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Phelps-Dodge  Co.;  James 
A.  Farrell,  president  United  States  Steel  Corporation ; 
C.  H.  Minor,  International  Western  Electric  Co.,  and 
A.  B.  Farquhar,  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


Carpenter  Steel  Co.  Denies  Merger 

The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced that  statements  made  in  the  newspapers  and 
circulated  throughout  the  country  for  several  months 
reporting  the  merger  or  sale  of  the  Carpenter  Steel 
Co.  to  other  interests  are  erroneous.  No  such  negotia- 
tions are  pending,  says  President  F.  A.  Bigelow,  and 
no  change  from  the  present  ownership  and  manage- 
ment is  contemplated. 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Dec.  12. — Prices  on  all  scrap  materials  are 
approximately  the  same  as  those  quoted  a  week  ago. 
The  majority  of  the  melters  in  this  district  have  covered 
for  their  first  quarter  requirements  on  pig  iron  and  are 
anticipating  a  normal  differential  on  their  scrap  re- 
quirements. 

The  following  prices  are  on  a  gross  ton  basis, 
fob.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove  plate, 
automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which  are 
quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy    melting    steel $14.50  to   15.50 

.Shoveling    steel     15.00  to  16.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.00  to   21.00 

Cast   borings    12.00  to   13.50 

Automobile    cast    scrap 21.00  to  23.00 

Stove   plate    16.50  to  18.00 

Hydraulic   compressed    14.50  to  15.50 

Turnings    11.50  to  12.50 
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EXPORT  MARKET  QUIET 

Japanese  Rail  Inquiriea  Still  Heavy— South  Man- 
churia Rails  May  Go  to  Germany— Renewed 
Interest  in  Foreign  Iron 

New  York,  Dec.  12.— With  the  exception  of  pur- 
chases of  rails  by  Japan,  which  include  tonnages  of 
light,  medium  and  heavy  sections,  the  export  market 
is  quiet.  The  little  Japanese  business  now  appearing 
in  bars,  sheets  and  similar  material  is  evidently  being 
placed  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  In  tin 
plate,  however,  one  Japanese  export  house  in  New 
York  recently  booked  an  order  for  1900  base  boxes  of 
charcoal  tin  plate  for  a  canning  factory. 

Among  current  rail  inquiries  is  one  for  a  tonnage 
of  23  miles  of  20-lb.  sections  (723  gross  tons).  On  the 
bids  recently  opened  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Co.  on  85  miles  of  100-lb.  rails  and  accessories  includ- 
ing splice  bars,  bolts,  nuts  and  spikes,  the  average  price 
per  ton  on  the  rails  and  accessories  quoted  by  an 
American  seller  was  $44.63  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Dairen,  com- 
pared with  $45.16  per  ton,  c.i.f.,  the  average  price  per 
ton  submitted  by  a  British  seller.  On  the  rails  alone 
there  was  a  difference  of  only  4c.  per  ton  between  the 
American  quotation  of  $43.50  and  the  British  price  of 
$43.54.  Although  early  delivery  was  offered  by  both 
the  American  and  British  mills,  it  is  believed  that  the 


tonnage  will  be  awarded  on  a  German  bid,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  about  $8  per  ton  less,  as  the  terms 
of  delivery  specified  by  the  buyer  were  40  miles  at 
Dairen  in  May  and  the  remaining  45  miles  to  be  de- 
livered in  July.  It  is  believed  that  these  terms  will 
permit  the  Germans  to  obtain  the  business. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  recently  for  structural 
material  from  Japan,  but  seldom  for  tonnages  of  any 
size,  being  as  a  rule  confined  to  100  or  200  tons.  The 
present  quietness  in  the  Japanese  market  is  attributed 
by  some  Japanese  exporters  to  the  money  stringency 
caused  by  the  custom  of  settling  all  accounts  carried 
by  business  houses  before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  Consequently,  a  slight  renewal  of  activity  is 
expected  after  Jan.  1. 

An  importer  of  Scotch  iron  states  that  the  recent 
dullness  in  sales  of  imported  iron  has  been  broken 
in  the  past  ten  days  by  considerable  inquiry  from 
foundries  in  the  New  England  district.  Most  of  these 
inquiries  are  for  prices  on  fairly  high  grade  Scotch 
foundry  iron  and  range  from  100  to  500  tons,  although 
one  or  two  being  handled  by  this  importer  are  for 
1000  tons  or  more.  This  importer  also  reports  an  in- 
terest among  these  foundries  in  lower  grades,  which 
should  be  available  at  $20  to  $21  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic 
port.  At  present  Scotch  foundry  iron  analyzing  2.25 
to  2.75  per  cent  sil.  with  phos.  at  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent 
can  be  brought  in  at  $27.25  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port, 
duty  paid,  and  on  a  large  firm  offer  this  price  could 
probably  be  shaded. 


UNCERTAIN  FRENCH  MARKET 

Producers   Shy   at   Extending   Contracts   —   Coke 

Shortage  Restricts  Pig  Iron  Stocks — 

Prices  Fairly  Firm 

Paris,  France,  Nov.  24. — The  recent  fluctuations  in 
the  rates  of  exchange  have  brought  about  a  state  of  un- 
certainty in  the  French  iron  and  steel  trade  which 
makes  sellers  and  purchasers  shy  of  binding  themselves 
beyond  the  end  of  this  year.  The  same  uncertainty  is 
also,  to  some  extent,  restricting  export  transactions. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  coke,  French  pig  iron  produc- 
tion is  no  longer  increasing. 

In  October,  Germany  delivered  to  French  blast  fur- 
naces 355,000  tons  of  reparations  coke,  plus  about  30,000 
tons  to  foundries.  From  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  19,  deliveries 
to  French  blast  furnaces  totaled  219,000  metric  tons. 
The  rate  of  delivery  was  about  the  same  as  in  October. 
The  slacking  off  in  deliveries  which  occurred  the  first 
four  days  of  November,  causing  the  blowing  out  of  a 
few  blast  furnaces  in  Lorraine,  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
quantum  of  coke  due  to  France  in  October  was  410,000 
tons  (including  supplies  to  foundrymen). 
The  coke  resources  of  F^-anee  are: 
1 — The  production  from  ovens  annexed  to  French 
collieries,  which  averaged  79,700  tons  per  month  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1922  (against  a  pre-war 
monthly  production  of  220,000  tons). 

2 — The  production  of  ovens  annexed  to  French  iron 
works,  averaging  106,000  tons  per  month  during  the 
first  half-year  of  1922. 

3 — Imported  coke  (68,000  tons  in  October),  mostly 
from  Belgium,  and  which  is  not  all  metallurgical  coke. 
Belgium,  which  is  in  great  need  of  coke,  will  only 
be  able  to  deliver  a  small  quantity  of  coke  this  month 
and,  as  French  requirements,  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
pig  iron  production,  may  be  estimated  at  650,000  tons, 
a  shortage  of  about  100,000  tons  had  to  be  reckoned  with 
this  month.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  situation,  the  So- 
ciete  des  Cokes  de  Hauts-Fourneaux  purchased  20,000 
tons  in  Great  Britain. 

The  restarting  of  a  few  coke  oven  batteries  in  the 
North  of  France,  which  had  been  dt-stroyed  during  the 
war,  is  announced  for  next  month,  but  this  new  supply 
will  be  readily  absorbed  by  furnaces  soon  to  be  put  into 
blast  in  the  same  district. 

The  adjusted  price  at  the  Franco-German  frontier 
of  German  reparations  coke  has  been  maintained  for 
December  at  95  fr.,  but  it  will  be  very  likely  raised  to 
97  fr.  for  January  delivery. 


Iron  Ore. — French  production  of  iron  ore  in  Septem- 
ber amounted  to  2,064,314  tons,  with  stocks  at  the  end 
of  that  month  aggregating  3,234,386  tons.  France  has 
exported  the  following  tonnages  of  iron  ore: 

First  Nine 
September,  Months, 

Metric  Tons       Metric  Tons 

Germany     130,811  1,541,842 

Belgium  ■ 594.479  1,635,865 

Sarre    249.838  1,955,072 

Netherlands   6,451  172.089 

Other    countries    237,195  1,504,675 

Total    1,218,774  6,809,543 

Pig  Iron. — -Available  supplies  of  foundry  iron  are 
SL-arce,  both  for  November  and  December  delivery,  and 
French  producers  refrain  generally  from  binding  them- 
selves to  any  fixed  date  of  delivery.  The  present  aver- 
age price  of  chill-cast  foundry  pig  iron  P.  L.  No.  3,  is 
240  to  250  fr.  The  export  price,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Bel- 
gian currency),  is  260  to  270  fr.  The  production  of 
French  hematite  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
home  market  and  very  little  of  it  is  being  exported. 
Producers  have  raised  their  prices,  which  are  now  as 
follows,  at  furnaces: 

Ft. 

North   310  to  320 

East    320  to  330 

Center    280  to  300 

Some  hematite  pig  iron,  produced  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace and  analyzing  less  than  2  per  cent  silicon  and  more 
than  3  per  cent  carbon,  is  being  offered  at  260  fr.  at 
works  in  the  center  of  France. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— A  feeling  of  uncertainty  per- 
vades this  market,  and  works  decline  to  quote  for  de- 
livery beyond  the  end  of  December.  A  few  parcels 
were  sold  to  Great  Britain,  but  for  prompt  delivery. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  still  taking  substantial 
tonnages.  Present  average  prices  for  basic  steel  on  the 
home  market  are: 

Fr. 

Ineots        ^10 

BlSoms    "»;°5J!! 

Slabs   and   billets 252  '"  35? 

Sheet  billets  385  to  393 

About  20  fr.  per  ton  should  be  added  for  open-hearth 
steel.  Export  prices,  f.o.b.  .■\ntwerp  (Belgian  currency), 
are:  Ingots,  330  fr.;  blooms,  350  to  360  fr.;  billets,  370 
to  380  fr.;  sheet  billets,  400  to  420  fr. 

Beams  and  Rails.— The  demand  for  beams  has 
seasonally  slackened  off.  At  its  meeting  of  Nov.  18 
the  Comptoir  Siderurgique,  which  recently  had  slightly 
altered  its  selling  conditions  to  the  detriment  of  pur- 
chasers, decided  to  maintain  them  so  modified,  and  to 
maintain  also  its  base  price  of  475  fr.  per  ton.  The 
large  order  of  rails  for  the  French  railroads  is  still  being 
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■considered  and  will  probably  be  shortly  allocated  to 
Fi-ench  producers  exclusively.  The  infringement  by  the 
Societe  des  Hauts-Fourncaux  do  la  Chiers,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Belgian  Societe  d'Ougree-Marihayc,  of 
the  articles  of  association  of  the  Comptoir  Siderurginue 
(controlling  the  home  sales  of  beams  and  rails)  has 
caused  a  sensation,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Comptoir 
Siderurgitjue  had  even  been  contemplated.  It  is  re- 
ported, however,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  comptoir, 
on  Nov.  18,  it  was  decided  to  let  matters  stand  as  they 
are.  Export  prices,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Belgian  currency), 
^re: 

Fr. 

Beams    -  380  to  390 

HeavT  rails    420  to  425 

Light  rails    400  to  410 

Plates  and  Sheets. — Actuated  by  the  satisfactory 
situation  of  the  French  sheet  market  (orders  taken  in 
October  aggregated  65,000  tons,  about  the  same  tonnage 
as  in  September),  and,  also,  by  the  rise  of  the  pound 
sterling  and  a  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  Belgian 
sheets,  the  Comptoir  des  Toles  et  Larges  Plats  decided, 
at  its  meeting  of  Nov.  17,  to  raise  to  630  fr.  the  base 


price  of  flats,  an  increase  of  20  fr.  per  ton.  The  other 
base  prices,  delivered  at  average  destinations  remain 
unchanged  as  follows: 

Fr. 

Heavy   sheets    650 

Medium  sheets    730 

Light  sheets 930 

Export  prices,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Belgian  currency)  are: 
Heavy  sheets,  470  to  480  fr.  for  basic  steel  and  520  to 
530  fr.  for  open-hearth;  flats,  450  to  460  fr.  and  470  to 
480  fr.  for  basic  and  open-hearth  respectively. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — The  market  is  now  in- 
active. Delays  of  delivery  do  not  exceed  6  to  10  weeks 
for  average  specifications.  The  present  price  is  430  to 
450  fr.  at  producers'  works  in  Lorraine.  The  export 
price,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Belgian  currency),  is:  425  to 
430  fr. 

Castings. — The  situation  in  castings  is  uneven. 
Some  works  are  well  filled  with  orders  and  complain 
only  of  a  lack  of  skilled  labor,  while  others  have  no 
orders  on  hand.  Prices,  also,  vary  considerably  accord- 
ing to  districts  and  makers. 


GERMAN  STEEL  PRICES  JUMP 


Pig  Iron  Advance  Is  Slight,  But  Steel  Is  Up  21 

Per  Cent  on  Average 

(By  Radiogravi) 

WiLMERSDORF,  BERLIN,  GERMANY,  Dec.  12. — Foun- 
dry iron  No.  1  has  been  advanced  from  156,665  m.  per 
metric  ton  (last  week)  to  159,390  m.  (?20.24  per  gross 
ton,  at  l%c.  per  100  m.).  Steel  ingots  have  gone  up 
from  177,800  m.  to  214,300  m.  ($27.21)  ;  steel  bars, 
from  243,300  m.  to  293,200  m.  (1.66c.  per  lb.);  thin 
steel  sheets,  from  373,600  m.  to  450,300  m.  (2.55c. 
per  lb.) 

[Compared  with  two  weeks  ago,  foundry  iron  has  ad- 
vanced 48  per  cent,  from  107,765  m. ;  steel  ingots,  33 
per  cent,  from  161,600  m.;  bars,  34  per  cent,  from 
219.200  m.;  thin  sheets,  36  per  cent,  from  332,000  m.] 


German    "Prosperity"    Increases    Despite   Decline 
of  the  Mark 

Berlin,  Germany,  Nov.  25. — According  to  official 
theory,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  under  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  currency  depreciation,  and  is  threat- 
■ened  with  ruin.  In  practice,  there  is  no  sign  of  this; 
the  currency  depreciation  indeed  involves  a  correspond- 
ing price  rise;  but  the  substance  of  the  industry,  that  is, 
its  production  and  its  sales,  remains  practically  unaf- 
fected. The  last  Prussian  trade  ministry  monthly  re- 
port declares  that,  despite  pessimists,  no  crisis  is  in 
sight,  or  is  even  possible.  Privy  Councillor  Kloeckner, 
head  of  the  big  Kloeckner  company,  states  that  his  com- 
panies have  orders  until  late  spring. 

While  some  minor  works  temporarily  reduced  out- 
put when  the  mark  decline  began,  the  sole  reason,  as 
Kloeckner  shows,  was  shortage  of  working  capital,  not 
shortage  of  orders.  The  large  concerns  did  not  suffer 
and  the  small  companies  have  now  replenished  their 
•working  capital  by  the  customary  credit  and  inflation 
process. 

During  the  time  when  the  mark  declined,  some  Ger- 
man manufacturers  and  traders  raised  prices  practi- 
cally without  any  restrictions,  in  some  cases  even  in 
excess  of  the  actual  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material  have  sometimes  been  accused  of 
increasing  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  country  by 
their  price  policy.  While  in  some  industries  prices  are 
still  going  up  because  of  higher  wages  and  increased 
cost  of  raw  materials,  the  Steel  Syndicate  decided  at 
its  last  meeting  not  to  raise  the  prices  of  rolled  material. 
The  recent  improvement  in  the  exchange  would  warrant 
a  reduction  in  prices,  but  the  combine  claims  that  other 
factors  of  production  have  increased.  The  Pig  Iron 
Association  has  however  reduced  some  of  its  prices  for 


the  first  time  since  early  in  1921.    The  following  table 
shows  the  decreased  price  in  marks  per  metric  ton: 

,— Marks  per  Metric  Ton— > 

Nov.  26  Nov.  16 

Hematite     130,829  143.365 

Foundry  iron  No.  1 107.765  110.173 

Foundry  iron  No.  3 107,695  110.103 

Foundry  iron,  Luxemburg  quality     102,993  105,465 

Steel-making  iron,  low  in  copper      130,161  142.697 

Siegerland   steel-making   iron...      102.034  102,034 

Spiegeleisen.  S  to  10  per  cent...      110,994  110.994 

Malleable  pig  iron 128.469  141.005 

Ferrosilicon,   10  per  cent 152,478  165,014 

The  foreign  trade  reports  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1922  again  show  the  remarkable  extent  to  which 
Germany  has  become  an  importer  of  cheap  heavy  iron 
and  steel  products  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
and  exporting  high-priced  finished  goods.  In  pig  and 
bar  iron,  two  former  export  specialties,  Germany  is 
now  predominantly  an  importer: 

^First  Nine  Months  of  1922— > 

Imports.  Exports, 

Metric  Tons     Metric  Tons 

Pig  iron    192.115  110,411 

Scrap   437,223  44;603 

Ingots,    billets,    slabs,    blooms, 

etc 199.408  54,621 

Bars,  girders,  bands 535,701  379,341 

Sheets    56,447  173,857 

Wire     7,963  100.669 

Rails,    ties,    etc 76,595  251,934 

Bridges  and  parts 1,264  39,789 

Farm   machinery    1,028  29,057 

Tools,    etc 540  31.028 

Screws,   rivets,   horseshoes,   etc.        4,718  22,612 

Railroad     springs,     other     car 

springs    471  5,153 

A.xles    153  2,405 

Steel  bottles,  milk  cans.   etc...        2,478  82,300 

Boilers     1.897  24,661 

Machines     8,065  339,157 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  a  great  exporter  of 
finished  steel  and  iron  goods  and  machines,  but  was 
also  a  great  exporter  of  heavy  and  semi-finished  steel 
and  iron.  The  shortage  of  the  latter,  due  to  the  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  has  merely  had  the  eflFect  of  making 
her  an  importer,  and  the  result  is  that  other  iron-pro- 
ducing nations  are  doing  Germany's  rougher,  less  profit- 
able work.  By  this  is  supplied  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  Germany  while  not  having  sufficient  heavy 
materials  has  almost  no  unemployment. 

The  new  Otto  Wolff  syndicate  has  enormously  ex- 
tended its  already  big  sphere  by  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  General  Electricity  Co.  (A.  E.  G.)  which 
under  the  two  Rathenaus  became  Europe's  greatest 
producer  of  electrotechnical  wares.  Otto  Wolff  and  the 
director  of  the  Phoenix  Corporation,  also  a  Wolff  con- 
cern, have  been  elected  members  of  the  A.  E.  G.'s 
control  board.  The  Wolff  group  came  into  relations 
with  the  A.  E.  G.  in  August,  1921,  when  both  concerns 
and  also  Krupp's  took  up  shares  in  the  Rhenish  Steel 
Corporation,  which  is  now  a  dependent  of  Wolff.  The 
A.  E.  G.  has  already  wide  ramifications,  includino^  the 
important  Deutsch  Werft  Co.  of  Hamburg,  the  Gute- 
hoffnung  Sinelting  Corporation  (Haniel  concern),  and 
the  Linke-Hoffmann  machinery  concern.  The  Wolff 
combination    now    closely    resembles    Stinnes'    Electro- 
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Metal  Concern,  but  it  is  less  closely  fused.  The  A.  E.  G. 
has  decided  to  increase  its  capital  from  1,100,000,000  to 
1,400,000,000  marks,  which  at  present  exchange  is  only 
$200,000,  and  a  mere  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  cor- 
poration's assets.  The  Rhenish  Steel  Works  reports 
unsatisfactory  per  capita  productivity  of  its  employees, 


and  abscribes  its  increasing  output  solely  to  new  plant 
and  methods;  but  Die  Wirtschaftskurve  published  by 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  the  November  issue  gives 
further  details  showing  that  the  individual  efficiency 
of  workmen  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  many  indus- 
tries is  already  higher  than  before  the  war. 


BELGIAN  JVIARKET  QUIET 

Higher  Raw  Materials— Checking  Forward  Selling 
—Slight  Increase  in  Pig  Iron  Output 

Brussels,  Belgium,  Nov.  29.— With  the  fluctuations 
in  exchange  rates  (15.65  fr.  to  the  dollar  Nov.  29  in 
Brussels)  the  tendency  of  the  Belgian  iron  and  steel 
market  is  uncertain.  The  present  shortage  of  coke  sup- 
plies and  the  probability  of  a  rise  of  15  fr.  per  ton,  ef- 
fective Jan.  1,  are  adding  to  the  general  reluctance  of 
Belgian  mills  to  book  orders  for  forward  delivery.  Six 
blast  furnaces  have  been  temporarily  blown  out.  How- 
ever, the  present  situation  of  the  trade  cannot  be  con- 
sidered bad;  prices  have  firmed  up  and  show  a  rising 
tendency. 

Pig  Iron. — Available  supplies  are  scarce  and  prices 
have  been  rising.  A  few  transactions  were  recently 
concluded  at  250  fr.  for  basic  pig  iron  and  290  fr.  for 
chill-cast  foundry  iron,  No.  3  P.  L.  Antwerp,  Luxem- 
burg and  Lorraine  furnaces  are  quoting  foundry  iron 
at  285  to  290  fr.  f.o.b. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — Notwithstanding  a  good 
demand  from  Great  Britain,  which  is  only  partly  met, 
this  market  is  rather  inactive.  Present  prices  on  basic 
material  are.* 

Lorraine  and 
Ijuxemburg 
Delivered  Products, 

in  Belgium      f.o.b.  Antwerp 
Fr.  Fr. 

Ingots    325  320 

Blooms   350  355  to  360 

Billets    370  375 

Sheet  billets 400  400  to  410 

•Supplement  for  open-hearth  steel :  20  to  30  fr. 

Rolled  Products. — The  demand  for  iron  products  is 
satisfactory,  and  prices  are  rising. 

For  export  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  prices  are  slightly  lower 
than  the  domestic  market.  Bolt  making  iron  is  quoted 
at  490  fr.;  screw  stock  at  635  fr.  and  forge  iron  at  490 
fr.  for  domestic  delivery. 

The  market  for  rolled  steel  products  is  quiet,  espe- 
cially for  export.  Producers  are,  in  many  cases,  re- 
fraining from  accepting  orders,  which  makes  i±  com- 


paratively easy  to  maintain  prices  by  means  of  a  few 
domestic  orders. 

Inquiry  for  angles  and  rods  is  particularly  active, 
as  well  as  for  small  sections. 

Domestic  prices  are  as  follows: 

FY. 

Bars 470 

Ralls    490 

Beams,  large  410 

Beams,   small    425 

Rods    560 

For  export,  prices  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  notably  for  Lor- 
raine products,  are  slightly  lower. 

Sheets  and  Plates. — Sheet  mills  are  generally  well 
filled  with  orders.  Medium  gage  sheets  are  particu- 
larly active. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted: 

Fr. 

Heavy    490 

Medium    510 

Light,  1  '/4   to  1  mm 650  to    825 

Light,  0.5  mm 950  to  1000 

Argentina   Buys   Belgian   Rails 

On  its  total  requirement  of  100,000  tons  of  rails,  the 
government  of  the  .Argentine  Republic  has  so  far  allo- 
cated 30,000  tons,  to  the  Soeiete  de  Sambre-et-Moselle. 
The  remaining  tonnage  will  soon  be  re-advertised  lor 
tenders. 

The  Providence  iron  works,  at  Marchienne-au-Pont, 
has  received  from  Bulgaria  an  order  for  250  tons  of 
beams  and  50  tons  of  concrete  iron  on  a  bid  that  was 
about  7  per  cent  below  the -German  prices. 

Pig  Iron  Production  Increases  in  October 

Production  of  pig  iron  in  October  showed  an  increase 
over  September  of  11,570  metric  tons  and  the  October 
ingot  production  was  176,420  metric  tons  compared  with 
163,890  metric  tons  in  September.  The  average  monthly 
production  of  pig  iron  in  1921  was  73,032  metric  tons, 
compared  with  207,058  metric  tons  monthly  average  in 
1913  and  the  ingot  production  averaged  60,625  metric 
tons  last  year,  compared  with  200,398  metric  tons  in 
1913. 

October  Production 

Number  of 

F^jrnaces  Pig  Iron, 

in  Blast        Metric  Tons 

September.    1922 32  163,120 

October,   1922 '.      83  174,690 


LUXEMBURG  MARKET  FIRM 


Blast   Furnace   Operation   63   Per   Cent — Exports 

.Active,  But  Decline  of  Mark  Curtails 

Ore  Sales 

Paris,  France,  Nov.  26. — Activity  in  iron  and  steel 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  during  the  last  few 
months  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  Of  the  47  furnaces 
in  the  country  30  are  now  in  blast,  distributed  as  follows 
between  the  various  concerns: 

Total         Number 
Works  Furnaces      in  Blast 

.\cierles   Reunies   de   Burbach- 

Elch-Dudelange    15  13 

Terres- Rouges   11  6 

Hiiut.s-Kourneaux  et  Acierles  de 

Difti-rdange  et  St.  Ingbert. . .  13  6 

Uodange    5  3 

Stelnfort    3  2 

Several  plants  are  working  at  full  capacity.  The 
Luxemburg  industry  is  therefore  in  a  better  situation 
than  either  the  French  or  the  Belgian  trade,  and  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  while  using  its  own 
ore,  the  Grand  Duchy  is  exclusively  an  iron  exporting 
country  situated  in  close  proximity  to  Antwerp  and, 
especially,  to  Germany,  the  latter  country  being  always 
ready  to  absorb  important  tonnages  of  pig  iron  and 
semi-finished  material  from  Luxemburg. 

In   October  Luxemburg  produced  a  total  of  165,182 


metric  tons  of  foundry,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  fur- 
nace pig  iron,  compared  with  151,813  metric  tons  in 
September,  while  the  production  in  October  of  basic, 
open-hearth  and  electric  furnace  steel  was  139,002  metric 
tons,  compared  with  134,690  metric  tons  in  September. 

Iron  Ore. — In  1913  the  iron  mines  situated  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  produced  7,331,000  metric  tons  of  ore. 
In  1921  the  production  fell  off  to  3,031,000  tons.  It 
materially  increased  this  year  and  is  averaging  350,000 
to  400,000  tons  per  month,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  year's  output  will  be  about  4,500,000 
tons. 

The  Luxemburg  iron  mines  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 

1.  The  mines  belonging  to  iron  work  situated  in  the 
Grand  Duchy.  They  were  well  occupied  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  year  and  the  output  of  some  of  them 
is  even  reaching  the  pre-war  level. 

2.  Those  belonging  to  iron  works  situated  outside 
the  Grand  Duchy.  The  production  of  these  mines  has 
been  irregular  and  is  proportionate  to  the  activity  of 
the  owning  concerns. 

3.  Those  belonging  to  private  individuals.  These 
mines  are  meeting  with  some  difficulties,  as  consumers 
are  more  exacting  in  their  demands  for  quality  of  their 
ore,  and  the  collapse  of  the  mark  is  now  interfering 
with  shipments  to  Germany. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  mines  (Belgian. cur- 
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rency),  quoted  in  October,  1922,  by  the  iron  mines  which 
are  selling  ore:  Calcareous  ore,  29  to  30  per  cent  of 
iron,  9.50  fr.  per  ton;  siliceous  ore,  35  per  cent  of  iron, 
9  fr.  per  ton. 

Foundry  iron. — Chill-cast  foundry  iron,  No.  3  P.  L., 
is  now  about  270  fr.  (Belgian  currency),  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 
Semi-Finished    Material. — 'Present    prices    on    basic 
material,  f.o.b.  Antwerp   (Belgian  currency),  are:     Bil- 
lets, 3t;5  to  370  fr.;  sheet  billets,  385  to  390  fr. 

Rolled  Products. — The  demand  for  beams  and  mer- 
chant products  is  important,  and  hoop  and  strip  steel 
as  well  as  rods,  are  particularly  animated.  Luxemburg 
produces  but  a  small  tonnage  of  sheets  and  is  therefore 
not  much  affected  by  present  conditions  in  that  material. 
Present  prices,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Belgian  currency), 
are: 

Fr. 

Beams    410  to  420 

Rolled  merchant   i>rcKiucls 460 

Rods    550 

Hoops    600 

Prospects  Are  Favorable 

The  prospects  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  Luxem- 
burg are  favorable.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  margin  of  profit  is  small  and  was  recently  in- 
fluenced by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coke  and  by  the 
introduction  of  a  tax  on  transactions. 

Although  Luxemburg  producers  do  not  feel  any  real 
anxiety  about  their  labor  supply,  a  certain  lack  of  for- 
eign labor,  especially  skilled  workmen,  is  noted.  There 
are  also  complaints  about  the  insufficiency  of  coke  sup- 
plies. 

Large  inquiries  for  rails  are  being  handled  by  Lux- 
emburg concerns,  which  are  quite  hopeful  of  securing 
a  part  of  them. 


JONES  &  LAUGHLIN  EARNINGS 


WHEELING  PLANTS  BUSY 


Riverside   Works   National   Tube    Co.    Practically 
Full — Furnace  Lighted 

Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  Dec.  11 — The  most  interesting 
development  of  the  past  week  among  steel  plants  in  this 
district  was  the  lighting  of  the  ?ejond  blast  furnace  at 
the  Riverside  works,  National  Tube  Co.,  Benwood.  With 
full  pig  iron  production,  that  plant  is  rapidly  getting 
back  to  normal  activities  in  the  other  departments. 
Three  of  the  five  butt  weld  furnaces  are  in  operation 
and  the  two  remaining  one?  will  go  on  late  this  week. 
There  are  two  lap  weld  furnaces  at  this  plant,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  go  into  operation  immedi- 
ately. Steel  works  and  skelp  mills,  now  on  day  turn, 
will  run  day  and  night  turns  starting  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  LaBelle  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  remains  down,  but  other  local  units  of  this 
and  other  subsidiaries  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
running  at  a  high  rate.  Another  blast  furnace,  making 
three  in  all,  at  Mingo,  Ohio,  works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
was  blown  in  last  week.  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation 
plants  are  operating  on  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of 
capacity.  This  week's  schedule  follows: 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation: 

Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Benwood  plant  65 
per  cent;  Belmont  plant,  100  per  cent;  Top  Mill 
furnace,  idle;  Martins  Ferry  furnace  in  blast;  York- 
ville  plant  operating  50  per  cent. 

Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling  mills,  75  per 
cent;  Martins  Ferry  mills,  85  per  cent;  Beech  Bot- 
tom plant,  75  per  cent;  Portsmouth  plant,  95  per 
cent. 

LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville  plant,  75  per 
cent;  Wheeling  plant,  95  per  cent. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Riverside  plant,  Benwood, 
practically  full. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Laughlin  Plant, 
Martins  Ferry,  87  per  cent;  LaBelle  plant.  Wheel- 
ing, idle;  Aetna  Standard,  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  100  per 
cent. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Bellaire  plant,  idle;  Mingo 
Junction  blast  furnaces,  three  or  four  in  blast;  bar 
mills,  100  per  cent. 


Statement  for  First  Time  Makes  Public  Important 
Facts — Stock  Offered 

Earnings  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
public  offering  through  Pittsburgh  and  New  York 
bankers  of  $14,000,000  of  cumulative  7  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, as  the  company  now  is  to  be  known,  as  a  result 
of  the  reorganization  and  recapitalization  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company,  since  its  inception  until  the  recent 
proposed  change  in  capital  and  name,  was  announced, 
as  a  close  corporation  and  made  no  public  statement  of 
earnings.  The  earnings  from  1913  to  1923,  inclusive, 
those  for  1923  being  partly  estimated,  have  been  as 
follows : 

Net  Earnings 
after   Depre- 
ciation. 
Depreciation.  Depletion, 

Years  Depletion  Amortiza- 

Ended  and  tion.  Interest 

Dec.  31  Net  Sales  Amortization  and  Taxes 

1913 $43,101,196  $1,420,650  $5,340,669 

1914 32,402.076  2,053,890  2,702,631 

1915 44,431,035  2,054,895  7,267,022 

1916 77,353,009  3,126,026  20;257,877 

1917 129,810,539  6,117,696  26,622,033 

1918 128,923,400  18,179,144  7,294,531 

1919 103,243.608  6,545,961  17,120,287 

1920 148.615,441  8,568,559  22,611,085 

1921 39,930,625  3,682,774  13.610,037 

1922'...  .        71.500,000  3,900,000  4.900,000 

Total...  $819,310,929  $55,649,595  $110,506,048 

Average..        81.931,092  5.564.959  11,050.604 

•December  estimated.     tDeficit. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  Oct.  31,  1922, 
shows  net  tangible  assets  of  $137,200,000,  or  $228  per 
share  of  preferred  stock.  Total  funded  debt  was  only 
$21,700,000.  Current  assets  are  $66,000,000,  including 
$31,400,000  cash  and  United  States  Government  obli- 
gations. 

The  statement  adds:  "Net  earnings  for  the  10 
years  have  averaged  2.6  times  the  dividend  require- 
ment on  the  $60,000,000  preferred.  During  this  period, 
dividends  have  amounted  to  $38,700,000,  as  compared  to 
$71,800,000  retained  in  the  business." 

According  to  the  transfer  agents,  the  entire  $14,- 
000,000  of  preferred  stock  offered  to  the  public  has  been 
subscribed.  Jones  &  Laughlin  preferred  stock  has  been 
listed  on  the  Curb  Market. 


Sheet  Inquiry  More  Active — Buying  Light 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  12.— Sheet  prices  are  largely 
holding  at  the  levels  recently  named  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  and  followed  by  all  Valley  inde- 
pendents. Tendencies  to  cut  under  the  market  have 
received  a  setback  since  the  sheet  bar  price  announce- 
ment. While  inquiry  for  first  quarter  business  is  some- 
what more  active,  current  buying  is  limited  and  mills  are 
curtailing  production. 

In  the  black  sheet  market,  competition  for  tonnages 
is  especially  keen,  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  mills 
have  been  tempted  to  dip  below  the  3.35e.  minimum  in 
order  to  fill  out  their  rolling  schedules. 

Buyers  have  little  difficulty  in  placing  blue  annealed 
tonnages  at  2.50c.  per  lb.  Galvanized  sheet  makers 
generally  complain  that  the  4.35c.  quotation  leaves  them 
but  little  margin,  due  to  the  advanced  cost  of  spelter, 
but  no  business  is  being  rejected  at  the  market  mini- 
mum. 

The  5c.  price  on  full  finished  sheets,  for  No.  22  auto 
body  stock,  has  been  considerably  strengthened  since 
the  $36.50  price  on  sheet  bars  developed.  Some  highly 
finished  sheet  business  has  undoubtedly  been  accepted 
by  independents  at  4.85c.,  or  $3  per  ton  below  the  in- 
dependent market. 
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SHIPMENTS  STILL  HEAVY 

Some  Excess  of  Steel  Making  Pig  Iron  in 
December 


Better  Buying  for  Implement  \^  orks — More 

Cars  for  Finished  Products 

The  week  has  brought  greater  activity  in  pig 
iron  at  Pittsburgh,  with  sales  of  40,000  tons,  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  high  rate  of  pig  iron  production 
throughout  the  country  and  a  notable  reduction  in 
the  accumulation  of  finished  steel  at  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict mills  as  more  cars  have  become  available. 

In  its  decrease  of  62,000  tons  in  November  the 
Steel  Corporation's  total  of  unfilled  orders  indicates 
what  is  to  be  expected  also  in  this  last  month  of 
the  year  and  in  the  case  of  all  steel  companies  with 
the  present  remarkable  output.  As  high  as  85  per 
cent  of  capacity  has  been  reached  this  week  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  but  there  will  be  some  falling 
off  in  ingot  production  in  the  holiday  season  and 
the  piling  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  pig  iron. 

With  a  net  gain  of  three  furnaces  in  the  past 
week,  there  are  now  in  blast  in  the  Warren,  Ohio, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  triangle 
99  out  of  139  furnaces,  or  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  at  the  low  point  in  August. 

Manufacturers  of  wire  products  and  pipe  are 
making  little  if  any  gain  on  their  obligations,  as 
demand  is  still  large,  but  in  nearly  all  other  products 
consumers  are  well  taken  care  of  by  deliveries  on 
old  and  in  some  cases  quite  low-priced  contracts. 

Under  such  conditions  the  try-out  of  prices  on 
quantity  buying  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  is  likely 
to  be  deferred  for  several  weeks.  Meanwhile  most 
mills  consider  it  a  2c.  market  in  spite  of  the.  1.95c. 
and  1.90c.  exceptions.  One  of  the  latter  was  made 
in  the  case  of  6000  to  8000  tons  of  plates  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  all  for  delivery  this  month. 
For  the  first  time  in  two  years  farm  implement 
manufacturers  who  buy  from  Chicago  mills  re- 
port a  sufficient  improvement  in  the  outlook  for 
farmer  buying  to  warrant  increases  in  their  pro- 
duction programs.  They  are  now  placing  a  part 
of  their  first  quarter  requirements  in  bars  and 
other  materials. 

In  the  automobile  field  some  orders  are  being 
placed  for  spring  and  rim  steel,  but  it  is  all  for 
January  shipment,  as  is  some  bar  business  just 
taken  at  Cleveland.  There  is  inequality  in  prices 
for  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  both  East  and  West. 
Some  Central  Western  mills  still  have  a  3.25c. 
price  on  black  sheets,  or  $2  below  the  recently 
announced  price  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Between  25,000  and  30,000  steel  cars  are  now 
under  more  or  less  active  negotiation,  the  buying 
of  the  week  amounting  to  3000  cars,  with  fresh 
inquiries  for  nearly  8000.  Ninety  locomotives 
have  been  added  to  the  pending  business.  Chicago 
distr'ct  car  builders,  if  all  pending  business  were 
closed,  would  have  nearly  a  six  months'  supply  of 
work. 

Fully    three-fourths    of    new    fabricated    steel 


offerings  come  from  the  Central  West,  and  the 
total  is  about  33,000  tons.  Awards  approximate 
20,000  tons,  or  up  to  the  volume  of  recent  weeks. 

Activity  in  pig  iron  shifted  the  past  week  to 
districts  in  which  there  had  been  little  buying,  par- 
ticularly Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  and  sellers  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  marking 
up  prices,  though  they  report  little  done  at  the  new 
quotations.  While  nearly  all  recent  contracts  were 
for  first  quarter,  a  limited  amount  for  second 
quarter  deliveiy  has  been  placed,  but  the  price 
which  will  prevail  for  the  latter  period  is  uncertain. 
The  latest  transactions  involved  about  40,000  tons 
of  various  grades  at  Pittsburgh  and  nearly  an  equal 
amount  at  Chicago.  Bessemer  has  declined  $2.50 
in  the  Pittsburgh  market  and  malleable  $1.  In  the 
South  at  least  one  furnace  is  selling  at  $22.50  and 
resale  iron  can  still  be  had  at  $22.  Apart  from  the 
large  pipe  foundry  contracts,  the  tonnages  of  im- 
portant interests  reported  to  have  covered  in  the 
late  movement  have  not  been  clearly  developed. 

British  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  November 
amounted  to  372,332  tons,  of  which  117,708  tons 
was  pig  iron  (including  ferroalloys).  Of  the  117,- 
708  tons,  79,070  tons  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 
The  British  Government  has  ordered  work 
started  this  month  on  two  new  35,000-ton  battle- 
ships, calling  for  some  60,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel. 
Gei-many  has  sold  15,000  tons  of  rails  to  the  Far 
East  at  £5  5s.  ($24.26)  f.o.b.  The  delivered  price 
is  considerably  below  the  American,  which  includ- 
ing accessories  averaged  $44.63  per  gross  ton 
against  $45.16  the  British  bid.  On  the  rails  alone 
the  United  States  at  $43.50  was  only  4c.  below 
Great  Britain. 

Another  slight  drop  in  The  Iron  Age  pig  iron 
composite  price  brings  it  to  $25.71  per  gross  ton, 
compared  with  $32.54  at  the  end  of  September. 

For  finished  steel  The  Iron  Age  composite  price, 
representing  seven  leading  products,  remains  at 
2.439c  per  lb.,  compared  with  the  1922  high  point 
of  2.474c.,  Oct.  3. 


Pittsburgh 


Heavy  Selling  of  Pig  Iron— Steel  Movinj 
More  Freely 


Pittsburgh,  Dec.  12. — Pig  iron  still  holds  the  tenter 
of  the  stage.  The  drive  for  tonnages  by  merchant  pro- 
ducers has  continued  and  with  some  of  the  steel  com- 
panies, besides  those  which  have  been  selling  for  some 
little  time,  seeking  business.  The  week  has  been  one 
of  extreme  activity,  and  it  is  probable  that  fully  40,000 
tons  has  been  placed.  The  bulk  of  the  business  has  been 
in  foundry  iron,  although  one  or  two  fair-sized  sales 
of  steel-making  grades  are  included.  On  foundry  and 
basic  grades  $25,  furnace,  has  been  the  prevailing  price. 
Producers  of  foundry  iron  are  fairly  well  committed  and 
are  inclined  to  seek  higher  prices,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence yet  that  more  than  $25,  furnace,  can  be  obtamed 
except  on  small  lots.  Bessemer  iron  has  declined  $2.50 
per  ton  and  sales  of  malleable  iron  have  been  made  at 
$1  per  ton  below  last  week's  price. 

Loss  of  two  Valley  district  furnaces  from  the  active 
list  last  week  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  blowing  in  of  five  Steel  Corporation  furnaces,  these 
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A-  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 

At   date,   onfe  .week,   one   month,   and   one   year   previous 

'  For  Earlv  Delivery 


Pig    Iron,  I'er  Cross  Ton:        1922"' 

No.    2X    Philadelphiat J28.7« 

No.  2  Valley  furnacef....  25.00 
No.  2,  Southern.  Cintit-.  ^6.55 
No.  2.  Birmingham,  .^la.f  22.50 
No.  2  foundry.  Chicago*..  2S.00 
Ba.sii',  del'd.  eastern  Pa..  27.50 
Basic.  Valley  furnace....  25.00 
Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gh.    is.irt 

Malleable,     Chicago* 2!>.00 

Malleable,  Valley B6.00 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh..  26.77 
L.  S.  charcoal.  Chicago...  36.15 
Ferromanganese,    furnace.  100. 00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,  per  Gross  Ton 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  $43.00 
Bess,  billets.  Pittsburgh..  36.50 
0,-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh..  36.50 
O.-h.  .sheet  bars,  P'gh...  36.50 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  45.00 

O.-h.     billets.     Phila 43.17 

Wire  rods,   Pittsburgh.,..    45.00 

Cents 

Skelp.  gr.  steel,  P'gh,  lb..      2.00 

Light   rails  at   mill 2.15 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Lttrge  Buyers:  Cents 

Iron    bars.    Philadelphia.  .  2.275 

Iron    bars.     Chicago 2.35 

Steel   bars.   Pittsburgh....  2.00 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.10 

Steel   bars.   New   Tork.  .  .  .  2.34 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh.  .  1.95 

Tank    plates,    Chicago....  2.30 

Tank    plates,    New    York.  .  2.29 

Beams.    Pittsburgh 2.00 

Beams.    Chicago    2.20 

Beams.     New     Tork 2.34 

Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh..  2.75 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to   foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,    1.75    to    2.25.      J2.25    to    2.75. 


Dec.  5. 

Nov.  14, 

Dec.  13 

1922 

1922 

12*26 

$29.14 

$31.14 

25.50 

28.00 

29.60 

ei-vo 

27.05 

27.05 

23.00 

23.00 

28.00 

30.00 

-•IfOOO 

27.50 

2S.14 

zl.OO 

25.00 

28.00 

19.00 

31.77 

33.77 

21.96 

2S.00 

30.00 

20.00 

27.00 

29.00 

20.00 

26.77 

29.77 

21.46 

36.15 

36.15 

31.50 

100.00 

100.00 

60,00 

$43.00 

$43.00 

$40.00 

36.50 

38.00 

29.00 

36.50 

38.00 

29.00 

36.50 

3S.II0 

30.00 

45.00 

45.00 

32.00 

43.17 

45.17 

34.74 

45.00 

45.00 

38.00 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.15 

2.00 

1.55 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2.275 

2.235 

1.95 

2.35 

2.50 

1.65 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.10 

2.10 

1.60 

2.34 

2.34 

1.8S 

1.95 

2.00 

1.50 

2.30 

2.30 

1.60 

2.29 

2.34 

1.83 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.20 

2.20 

1.65 

2.34 

2.34 

1.88 

2.75 

2.90 

2.00 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  192^ 
Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 
Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh  3.35 
Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  4.35 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10  2.50 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh...  2.70 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh....  2.45 
Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh. .      3.35 


Dec.  12.  Dec.  V   Nov.  14,  Dec.  13, 


1922 

Cents 
3.35 
4.35 

2.50 
2.70 


192 
Cents 
3.35 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 


1921 
Cents 


4.00 
2.25. 


2.50 
3.40 


1.00 
».00 
0.5O 
5.00 
7.00 
2.00 
0.00 
9.50 
9.00 
5.00 


i;25.00 
21.00 
20.50 
16.50 
17.50 
23.50 
22.00 
20.50 
19.00 
16.00 


$16.00 
16.50 
14.00 
11.50 
11.00 
16.00 
16.50 
12.50 
14.50 
10.50 


Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75 

Old    Material,  Per   Gross   Ton  : 

Carwheels,     Chicago $24.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  20.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh  20.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  16.00 
Heavy    steel    scrap,    Ch'go  17.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 33.50 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia..  20.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    19.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,   Phila 19.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)    15.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,   Per  Net  Ton   at  Oven: 

Furnace   coke,    prompt $6.50        $6.50        $7.00        $2.75 

Foundry  coke,   prompt....      7.50  7.50  S.50  3.75 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  L,arge  Buyers:  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 
Lake  copper.  New  York..  14.12%  14.12%  14.12%  13.75 
T^lectrolvtic  copper,  refinery  13.75       13.75       13.62%   13.50 

Zinc,    bt.    Louis 7.22  >4 

Zinc,    New    York 7.57  Ms 

Lead,     St.     Louis 6.95 

Lead,    New    York 7.27% 

Tin  (Straits),  New  York.  37.35 
Antimony  (Asiatic).  N.  T.      6.5.5 


7.10 


7.30 

36.25 

6.40 


7.25  4.85 

7.60  5.20 

6.90  4.40 

7.25  4.70 

36.87%  32.75 

6.60  4.50 


The  prices  in   the  above  table  are  for  domestic   delivery  and   do   not   necessarily   apply   to   export   business 


Composite   Price,   Dec.  12,   1922,   Finished   Steel,   2.4.39c.   Per   Lb. 


Based  on   prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Dec.   5,  1922.  2.439c. 

Nov,  14,  1922,  2.446c. 

Dec.  13,  1921.  2.135c. 

10-year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  12,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $25.71   Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry  \ 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  (,. 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  ( ' 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Dec. 


1922,  $25.86 

Nov.    14,   1922,  28.02 

j                      Dec.     13,   1921,  19.46 

L  10-year  pre-war  average,  15.72 


including  two  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which 
blew  in  No.  1  furnace  of  its  Shoenberger  works  Dec.  7 
and  its  No.  2  on  Dec.  10;  one  Lucy  and  one  Mingo  fur- 
nace, Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  the  second  furnace  of 
National  Tube  Co.  at  its  Riverside  works,  Benwood, 
W.  Va.  There  are  now  99  out  of  139  furnaces  in  the 
district  bounded  by  Wheeling,  Warren,  Ohio,  and  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  in  blast,  the  largest  number  in  more  than  two 
years,  and  virtually  twice  as  many  as  were  active  at 
the  low  point  during  the  last  week  of  August  last.  A 
few  of  the  steel  companies  are  making  only  enough  iron 
for  their  actual  requirements,  but  most  of  them  are 
producing  a  surplus  which  they  are  either  piling  or 
offering  on  the  open  market. 

Steel  works  activities  in  this  district  are  at  least  85 
per  cent.  The  recent  order  removing  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  open  top  cars  has  found  very  quick  reflection 
in  the  movement  of  steel  from  the  mills.  Some  of  the 
sheet  and  tin  plate  manufacturers  whose  product  moves 
chiefly  in  box  cars  have  not  been  able  to  materially  in- 
crease shipments  because  of  a  continued  shortage  of  that 
kind  of  equipment,  but  those  products  which  can  be 
shipped  safely  in  open  top  cars  have  been  moving  with 
marked  freedom,  and  accumulations,  notably  of  pipe, 
which  resulted  from  their  shortages  during  the  height 
of  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  lakes,  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. Manufacturers  of  wire  goods  and  pipe  are 
not  able  to  make  much   in  cutting  do\vTi   their   obliga- 


tions, because  the  demand  in  those  lines  still  is  heavy 
and  urgent,  but  real  activity  in  other  products  is  lacking 
because  of  the  proximity  of  inventory  time  and  the  fact 
that  deliveries  of  material  on  old  and  low-priced  con- 
tracts are  heavy  enough  to  meet  present  requirements 
of  buyers.  The  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  coal 
strike  on  April  1  is  undoubtedly  causing  considerable 
stocking  against  such  an  exigency. 

There  has  been  no  special  change  in  steel  prices  since 
a  week  ago.  The  effort  of  most  manufactui'ers  is  to 
maintain  2c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  on  plates,  shapes  and 
bars,  but  there  is  no  question  that  preferred  customers 
are  getting  supplies  at  less  and  a  quotation  of  1.90c. 
is  being  made  on  sizable  tonnages  by  some  mills  lacking 
substantial  backlogs.  The  market  is  firmer  on  gal- 
vanized and  blue  annealed  sheets  than  it  is  on  black 
shapes,  on  which  prices  as  low  as  3.15c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, are  heard.  Curtailment  of  beehive  oven  coke  has 
failed  to  check  the  downward  trend  of  prices  and  while 
$6.50  per  net  ton  at  ovens  is  about  as  low  as  standard 
furnace  grade  is  obtainable,  it  is  also  as  high  as  any 
recent  sales  made.     Coal  prices  also  are  weak. 

Pig  Iron. — While  sales  of  the  week  have  reached 
large  proportions,  prices  have  been  in  buyers'  favor. 
One  furnace  interest  in  the  past  week  has  made  sales 
aggregating  more  than  15,000  tons,  including  5500  tons 
of  gray  forge  at  $25,  furnace;  6500  tons  of  No.  2  and 
No.  3  foundry  at  the  same  figure;  2000  tons  of  No.  3  iron 
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at  $25  and  1100  tons  of  No.  2X,  No.  2  and  No.  3  at  $26 
for  No.  2X  and  $25  for  the  other  grades.  This  business 
was  done  by  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace,  but  a 
portion  of  tonnage  was  sold  on  a  Valley  furnace  base. 
Another  merchant  interest  with  furnaces  in  the  Valley 
has  taken  practically  the  same  amount  of  business  on 
a  basis  of  $25  for  No.  2  grade.  We  also  note  sales  of 
malleable  iron  amounting  to  about  1400  tons  for  first 
quarter  delivery  at  $25,  Valley  furnace.  Of  the  steel- 
making  grades,  there  was  one  sale  of  1000  tons  of 
Bessemer  at  $29,  Johnstown,  this  to  a  buyer  having  a 
low  freight  rate  from  that  point  and  1000  tons  to  a 
Pittsburgh  district  steel  maker  at  $27.50,  Johnstown. 
The  Valley  market  on  this  grade  also  is  quotable  at 
$27.50,  as  a  Valley  steel  maker,  as  well  as  a  merchant 
producer  in  that  district,  has  lately  quoted  that  figure. 
A  Pittsburgh  district  sheet  maker  has  taken  2000  tons 
of  basic  at  $25,  Valley  furnace,  and  4000  tons  at  a 
slightly  lower  figure  in  a  trade  arrangement  with  a 
steel  company  which  involves  a  tonnage  of  skelp.  Some 
malleable  iron  was  included  in  sales  of  foundry  iron 
from  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace  at  $25,  furnace. 
Some  of  the  merchant  furnaces  are  now  asking  $26, 
furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry,  but  the  bottom  does  not  yet 
seem  to  be  reached  on  basic  as  brokers  are  quoting  as 
low  as  $24.75  on  iron  from  the  Valley. 

We  quote  Vallev  furnace,  the  freight  rate  tor  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pitlsbureh  district  being 
J1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic    $25.00 

Bessemer    27.50 

Gray  forge    25.00 

No.   2   foundry 25.00 

No.   3   foundry 25.00 

Malleable     26.00 

Z^tw  phosphoi'us,  copper  free 36.00 

Ferroalloys. — A  fair   amount   of  business  in  ferro- 
manganese   is   being   figured   on,   but   actual   sales   are 
moderate.     Prices  are  unchanged  at  $104.79,  delivered 
Pittsburgh,  common  rate  points,  for  either  domestic  or 
British  80  per  cent  material.     The  market  definitely  is 
weaker  on  spiegeleisen,  especially  for  first  quarter  of 
1923  delivery.     We  note  sales  aggregating  more  than 
1000  tons  at  $33  furnace,  for  average  20  per  cent  ma- 
terial for  that  delivery.     On   spot  tonnages   $36,  fur- 
nace, is  asked  for  20  per  cent  and  $35  for  16  to  19  per 
cent,  but  these  prices  are  not  supported  by  sales.     The 
campaign   of   makers   of   50   per   cent   ferrosilicon   for 
1923  contracts  has  not  yet  made  much  headway  in  this 
district,   the  feeling  among  consumers  being  that  the 
increase  in  prices  over  those  of  last  year  is  too  great. 
We  quote    SO   per   cent   ferromanganese   at   $100, 
fuurnace,    or    $104.79    delivered    Pittsburgh    district 
for  either  domestic  or  British,  and  76  to  80  per  cent 
German  at  $67  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard.     Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen.  $37,  furnace;  16  to  19  per  cent, 
$36    or    domestic :    20    per    cent,    foreign,    $37    f.o.b. 
Atlantic  seaboard,   duty   paid  ;    50   per  cent   ferrosili- 
con.  domestic,    $82.50    to    $85,    delivered.      Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  is  quoted  f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straits- 
vllle,  Ohio,  furnaces  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  $44.50: 

11  per  cent,  $47.80;  12  per  cent.  $51.10;  13  per  cent, 
$55.10;  14  per  cent.  $60.10;  silvery  iron.  6  per  cent. 
$33  :  7  per  cent,  $34  :  8  per  cent,  $35.50  ;  9  per  cent, 
$37.50;     10    per    cent,     $39.50:     11     per    cent.    $42; 

12  per  cent,  $44.50;  13  per  cent.  $47.  The  present 
freight  rate  from  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville  into 
the   rittsburgh   district    is   $3.66   per   gross   ton. 

Steel  Skelp.— The  Steel  Corporation  still  is  fairly 
heavily  committed  on  skelp,  but  independent  mills  have 
tonnages  for  sale  and  are  quoting  2c.  for  either  grooved 
or  sheared  in  the  pipe  sizes  and  gages.  Mills  produc- 
ing boiler  tube  skelp  are  getting  $2  to  $3  per  ton  above 
that  figure. 

Wire  Products. — Pressure  for  deliveries  against  or- 
ders, particularly  of  nails,  shows  no  material  abatement 
and  if  forward  buying  is  not  heavy,  it  is  because  the 
mills  are  not  actively  seeking  it.  The  leading  interest 
still  is  largely  out  of  the  market  in  this  district,  but 
probably  will  be  able  to  take  on  business  for  late  first 
quarter  delivery  before  long,  since  it  is  doing  slightly 
better  at  its  Donora,  Pa.,  works  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction and  on  Dec.  7  blew  in  a  blast  furnace  at  its 
Shoenberger  works  in  Pittsburgh,  after  a  suspension 
since  April  11  last,  which  points  to  increased  steel  pro- 
duction at  that  plant.  Prices  are  very  firm  on  all  prod- 
ucts and  where  business  has  been  lost  by  one  company 
or  another,  it  has  been  on  account  of  delivery  rather 
than  the  price.  It  is  claimed  that  wire  products  are 
too  low  in  price,  but  a  belief  that  an  advance  at  this 


time  would  not  rest  well  is  keeping  manufacturers  in 
line  at  the  prices  set  up  last  September.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1607. 

Iron  and  Bteel  Pipe. — The  supply  situation  in  steel 
pipe  is  slijjhtly  easier  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  have  been  able  to  ma- 
terially increase  their  shipments  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
creased supply  of  open  top  cars.  The  National  Tube 
Co.  not  only  is  shipping  its  current  production,  but 
in  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  able  to  move  much  of 
the  riipe  which  piled  up  when  cars  were  so  scarce, 
dur^^g  the  heavy  movement  of  coal  to  the  lakes.  This 
inteivjt,  however,  still  is  60  to  90  days  behind  its  or- 
ders, being  particularly  heavily  sold  up  on  butt  weld 
standard  pipe.  Its  position  in  this  respect,  however, 
may  soon  be  partly  corrected  by  the  fact  that  it  now 
has  both  of  its  blast  furnaces  on  at  its  Riverside  works, 
Benwood,  W.  Va.,  with  three  butt  weld  furnaces  on  and 
two  others  scheduled  to  go  in  late  this  week.  Independ- 
ent mills  note  no  let-up  in  the  demand  and  they  also  are 
behind  their  orders  and  unable  to  give  early  promises 
on  standard  pipe.  Oil  country  and  line  pipe  obligations 
are  lighter  than  those  in  standard  pipe  and  fairly  early 
shipment^  are  being  promised.  Wrought  iron  pipe  spe- 
cifications are  fairly  good  for  the  time  of  year.  There 
are  no  suggestions  of  any  immediate  change  in  prices. 
Discounts  are  given  on  page  1607. 

Wire  Rods. — Mills  in  a  position  to  take  on  any 
business  are  able  to  get  $47.50  per  gross  ton,  base,  but 
sales  at  that  figure  usually  refer  to  early  shipments  and 
to  buyers,  not  listed  as  regular  customers  of  the  selling 
mills.  Regular  customers  are  getting  their  supplies  at 
$45,  base,  both  on  current  business  and  for  first  quarter 
of  1923.  Most  mills  in  this  district  are  pretty  heavily 
committed  between  old  orders  not  fully  completed  and 
the  business  they  have  taken  in  the  past  month  or  so. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50  ;  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50  :  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50,  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gro.ss  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town.  Carbon  rods  command  $3  over  base  for  0.20 
to  0.40  carbon;  $5  over  base  for  0.41  to  0.55  carbon; 
$7.50  over  base  for  0.56  to  0.75  carbon  and  $10  over 
base  for  over  0.75  carbon. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — A  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict sheet  maker  recently  closed  for  6000  tons  of  sheet 
bars  for  delivery  in  equal  amounts  over  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1923.  The  price  is  reported  to  have  been  $37.50, 
Pittsburgh,  but  full  confirmation  is  lacking  and  there 
is  some  question  whether  as  high  as  that  was  paid 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  independent  makers 
have  adopted  the  Steel  Corporation  base  of  $36.50, 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  as  the  basis  of  first  quarter 
shipments  to  regular  customers.  The  Steel  Corporation 
has  few  outside  semi-finished  customers,  but  since  they 
are  competitors  of  those  companies  served  by  inde- 
pendent mills,  the  latter  cannot  at  present,  put  their 
customers  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  of  the  Corpora- 
tion by  insisting  on  higher  prices.  The  market  is  in  an 
untested  condition  on  billets  and  slabs,  since  there  is 
very  little  business  up,  but  the  common  belief  is  that 
they  cannot  be  sold  at  any  higher  prices  than  sheet 
bars.  Forging  billets  are  quoted  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  $5  a  ton  over  soft  billets;  using  the  nominal  base 
of  $36.50  for  soft  billets,  there  is  an  indicated  price  of 
$41.50  for  forging  steel.  As  high  as  $45,  however,  still 
is  being  quoted  on  this  form. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets.    $36.50;    2    x    2-ln.    billets.    $36.50;    Bessemer 
sheet  bars.   $36.50;   open-hearth   sheet   bars.    $36.50; 
slabs.  $36.50  ;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons.  $41.50 
to    $4,'..    all    f.i>.b.    Pittsburgh    or    YounBstown    mills. 
Boiler    Tubes. — Leading    makers    of    charcoal    iron 
boiler  tubes,  as  of  Dec.  6,  advanced  prices  $10  per  ton, 
through  a  reduction   in  the  discounts  of  5  points,  the 
explanation    being    higher    materials    and    labor    costs. 
An  Eastern  maker  of  iron  tubes  and  a  producer  in  a 
small  way  of  lap-welded  steel  tubes  advanced  the  lat- 
ter $16  a  ton,  effective  Dec.  6,  but  this  announcement 
is    regarded    merely    as    one   of   withdrawal    from   the 
market  by  this  interest  and  other  producers  are  not  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  advance.    All  kinds  of  boiler  tubes 
are  scarce  as  far  as  immediate  supplies  are  concerned, 
with   lapwelded   steel   tubes   especially   hard   to   secure 
promptly.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1607. 
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Sheets. — The  leading  interest  reports  business  as 
good,  but  amonK  independents,  with  the  exception  of 
those  producing  full-finished  and  electrical  sheets,  the 
report  is  that  buyers  are  inclined  to  pursue  a  conserva- 
tive course  in  purchases.  It  is  reported  that  a  new 
mill  has  gone  as  low  as  3.15c.,  base,  for  black  sheets  to 
lino  up  a  backlog,  but  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  very 
little  shading  of  the  Steel  Corporation  bases  of  3.35c. 
for  black,  4.35c.  for  galvanized  and  2.50c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed. On  full  finished  sheets,  independents  still  are 
holding  to  5c.,  base,  for  No.  22  gage,  automobile  body 
stock  and  probably  will  not  be  obliged  to  drop  from 
this  level,  for  while  the  Corporation  base  is  4.70c.,  it 
cannot  take  on  much  business  for  delivery  before  the 
second  quarter.  Mills  operations  are  well  maintained. 
Last  week,  the  leading  interest  had  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  its  sheets  mills  active  and  this  week's  schedule 
is  right  up  to  that  gait.  Independent  mills  are  running 
about  SO  per  cent  of  capacity.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1G07. 

Tin  Plate. — Business  is  of  about  normal  proportions 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  ■  The  leading  interest  has  spe- 
cifications for  the  bulk  of  its  first  quarter  production, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  independent  mills,  whose 
customers  are  not  anticipating  their  requirements.  The 
question  of  prices  has  lost  interest,  since  leading  inde- 
pendents have  gone  along  with  the  Steel  Corporation 
at  $4.75  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  for  standard  cokes. 
This,  as  is  well  understood,  is  the  "official"  quotation 
and  large  consumers  have  preferential  treatment  as  to 
prices.  The  leading  interest  is  operating  at  73  per  cent 
of  capacity,  due  to  a  shortage  of  sheet  bars  at  some  of 
its  plants.  The  general  average  of  the  industry  is  at 
about  the  same  rate. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Most  mills  are  holding  steel 

bars  and  bar  mill  shapes  at  2c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  a 

fair  number  of  small  orders  has  been  entered  at  that 

figure.     This  is  the  top   of  the  market,  however,  and 

regular  customers  are  being  accommodated  at  1.90c.  and 

attractive  tonnages  probably  can  be  placed  at  the  same 

figure.    There  has  been  no  change  in  bar  iron  prices. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.  : 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  base :  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars,  1.90c.  to  2c.  ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.60c.   in  carloads,   f.o.b.   mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — While  fabricating  shops  are 
not  getting  many  new  awards  of  any  considerable  size, 
they  are  figuring  on  a  much  greater  number  of  in- 
quiries than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Mill  de- 
liveries of  plain  material  are  heavier,  but  there  is  not 
much  evidence  yet  of  stocking  by  the  fabricating  shops. 
Prices  are  not  very  well  defined.  As  with  plates  and 
bars,  the  mills  are  quoting  2c.,  but  shading  that  price 
as  much  as  $2  per  ton  on  desirable  business.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1607. 

Steel  Rails. — All  makers  of  light  rails,  rolling  them 
from  new  steel,  are  quoting  2.15c.,  base,  but  new  busi- 
ness is  not  especially  large  at  that  figure  and  with  re- 
rolled  sections  readily  obtainable  at  2e.,  base,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  all  sales  of  new  steel  rails  are 
not  at  the  quoted  base.  Railroads  are  specifying 
steadily  on  standard  rails  contracts. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel,  2.1 5c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  2c.  base: 
standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill  for  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth   sections. 

Plates. — Most  of  the  demands  coming  to  mills  here 
are  for  small  tonnages,  and  while  2c.  base  is  commonly 
quoted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  business  is  being 
placed  at  above  1.95c.,  and  1.90c.  probably  could  be  done 
on  an  order  of  fair  size.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1607. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Although  the  market  on  hot- 
rolled  strips  is  not  especially  well  maintained  at  the 
established  base  of  2.90c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  makers  of 
cold-rolled  strips  claim  that  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  them  to  go  below  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  this  product. 
Business  is  described  as  good. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Business  is  of  about  the 
usual  proportions  for  this  time  of  year.  Quoted  prices 
show  no  change,  but  it  is  reported  that  some  makers 
need  orders  badly  enough  to  be  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions.    Discounts  and  prices  are  given  on  page  1607. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — There  is  no 


occasion  to  change  the  price,  which  remains  firm  at 
2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  carloads,  since  there  is  a 
steady  if  not  insistent  demand  and  there  is  no  sign 
right  now  that  hot-rolled  bars  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future  as  low  as  1.75c.,  upon  which  the  present 
price  of  2.50c.  for  cold-finished  bars  is  based.  Ground 
shafting  also  holds  firm  on  a  base  of  2.90c.  for  car- 
loads at  mill. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — The  market  still  is  quotable 
from  2.75c.  to  2.90c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  The  higher 
figure  is  the  regular  market  quotation,  but  evidently, 
there  are  some  mills  which  find  trouble  in  getting 
enough  consumers  to  maintain  mill  schedules  at  that 
figure.  Shading  of  the  regular  price  seems  to  be  more 
frequent  in  bands  and  strips  than  in  hoops.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1607. 

Track  Fastenings. — The  interesting  phase  of  the 
situation  in  these  products  is  that  the  railroads  tribu- 
tary to  this  city,  are  advancing  the  delivery  dates  on 
their  specifications.  Prices  shpw  no  change,  although 
Eastern  makers  are  underquoting  local  makers  of  small 
spikes  by  as  much  as  $5  per  ton.  Current  demands 
are  seasonably  light.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1607. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  coke  market  still  is  weak,  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  steady  it  through  curtailed  produc- 
tion. Supplies  of  furnace  grade  still  are  more  than 
ample  for  current  requirements,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  $6.50  per  net  ton  at  ovens,  last  week's  minimum 
standard  grade,  is  this  week's  maximum.  Coal  oven 
operators  are  talking  $7  and  higher  for  early  1923  con- 
tracts, but  in  naming  such  a  price  are  evidently  figuring 
on  probable  weather  conditions,  rather  than  on  what 
furnace  interests  will  pay.  The  foundry  coke  market  is 
fairly  steady  at  $7.50  to  $8  per  net  ton  at  oven.  There 
is  not  enough  demand  for  coal  to  sustain  the  market. 
While  coking  coal  for  delivery  over  an  extended  period 
is  not  available  at  less  than  $3.25  and  some  are  asking 
$3.50,  the  market  on  small  tonnages  for  prompt  delivery 
is  $2.75  to  $3.  Gas  coal  is  quoted  within  the  same  limits 
and  steam  coal  ranges  from  $2.25  to  $3. 

Old  Material. — We  note  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel 
to  Pittsburgh  district  steel  companies  aggregating 
about  15,000  tons,  at  prices  varying  from  $20  to  $20.75 
per  gross  ton,  delivered.  The  business  included  10,000 
tons  at  the  higher  figure,  but  this  was  to  a  plant  having 
a  freight  rate  of  about  50c.  per  ton  higher  than  most 
Pittsburgh  district  mills,  and  the  market  on  this  grade 
is  now  properly  quoted  at  $20  to  $20.50,  a  decline  of 
50c.  per  tpn  from  a  week  ago.  Demands  from  melters 
generally  are  light  and  the  undertone  of  the  market  is 
soft.  Dealers  do  not  appear  anxious  for  tonnages 
around  these  prices,  and  barring  an  early  revival  of 
activity  and  strength  in  outside  markets,  it  looks  as 
though  lower  prices  are  ahead  here.  Cast  scrap  has 
been  strengthened  by  an  order  for  a  small  lot  for  quick 
delivery.  No.  1  cupola  cast  scrap  a  week  ago  should 
have  been  $22  to  $22.50  and  compressed  sheets  $19.50 
to  $20;  inadvertently,  the  latter  was  quoted  last  week  at 
$22  to  $22.50,  which  was  an  error. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel $20.00  to  $20. .00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 22.50  to  23.00 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and 

Cambridge.  Ohio  ;   Cumberland. 

Md. :      Huntington,      W.      Va. ; 

and  Franklin,  Pa 20.50  to  21.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends. .  .  .   17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad   knuckles   and   couplers.    21.50  to  22.00 

Railroad    coil   and   leaf   springs.  .    21.50  to  22.00 
Low  phosphorus   standard   bloom 

and   billet  ends 24.00  to  24.50 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad  malleable 20.00  to  20.50 

Iron  car  axles 28.00  to  29.00 

Locomotive  axles,   steel 23.00  to  24.00 

Steel   car  axles 21.50  to  22.00 

Cast   iron   wheels 22.00  to  22  50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 21.50  to  22.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 17.00  to  17.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 17.00  to  17.50 

Cast    Iron    borings 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy    breakable   cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Stove   plate    16.50  to  17.00 

Sheet  bar  crop   ends 22.50  to  23.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 18.50  to  19.00 
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Heavy  Buying  of  Pig  Iron — Improved  Demand 
for  Steel  Bars 

Chicago,  Dec.  12.— Heavy  buying  of  pig  iron  has 
halted  the  decline  which  had  extended  over  several 
weeks.  Demand  for  finished  steel  is  holding  its  own, 
the  bookings  of  a  leading  producer  being  on  the  same 
plane  for  some  time.  The  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment lies  in  active  itiquiry  for  first  quarter  steel  from 
farm  implement  makers.  For  the  first  time  in  two 
years,  these  manufacturers  report  a  sufficient  resusci- 
tation in  demand  to  justify  operations  on  a  broad 
scale.  With  increased  requisitions  from  the  implement 
industry  and  prospects  of  continued  demand  from  car 
builders,  railroads,  concrete  bar  dealers,  fabricators, 
automotive  plants  and  makers  of  shafting,  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets,  mills  believe  that  bookings  will  ta.x  their 
capacity  through  and  beyond  first  quarter. 

Inquiries  for  45,000  railroad  cars  are  pending, 
and  the  placing  of  these  together  with  present  orders 
will  engage  the  plants  of  car  builders  for  si.\  months. 
The  programs  of  Western  railroads  for  the  first  six 
months  of  next  year  call  for  largo  expenditures  on 
both  rolling  equipment  and  track  maintenance.  While 
deliveries  are  somewhat  improved  owing  to  better  mill 
operations,  car  builders,  concrete  bar  dealers  and  others 
still  complain  that  they  are  not  receiving  their  full 
needs.  Users  of  semi-finished  material,  in  particular, 
are  .short  of  stocks  and  in  a  number  of  cases  have 
found  it  necessary  to  buy  from  Eastern  mills.  A  ship- 
ment of  5500  tons  of  billets  was  recently  moved  by 
boat  from  Buffalo. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  added  a  blast  furnace  at 
Gary,  giving  it  10  active  stacks  at  that  works,  eight 
at  South  Chicago,  two  at  Joliet  and  one  merchant  fur- 
nace at  Milwaukee. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  has  been  very  heavy  during  the 
past  week.  At  the  beginning  of  the  buying  movement 
considerable  tonnage  was  booked  at  $27  base,  local  fur- 
nace, but  the  usual  quotation  soon  became  $28  base. 
The  bookings  of  a  leading  merchant  to-day  exceeded 
30,000  tons  and  the  total  tonnage  taken  since  the  first 
of  last  week  will  engage  the  capacity  of  furnaces  in  this 
district  over  the  larger  part  of  first  quarter.  Several 
sales  of  10,000  tons  each  have  been  made  and  many 
more,  ranging  from  7500  tons  down  to  500  tons.  Buying 
has  not  only  been  liberal,  but  it  has  been  for  both  first 
quarter  and  first  half.  Practically  every  inelter  in  the 
district  has  been  or  is  in  the  market.  One  inc{Uiry  still 
pending  calls  for  3600  tons  of  malleable  for  Indiana 
delivery  and  850  tons  of  foundry  and  150  tons  of  silvery 
for  Chicago  shipment.  Prices  of  Southern  iron  are  still 
somewhat  uncertain.  Although  most  producers  are 
quoting  $23  base,  Birmingham,  a  sale  at  $22  for  Michi- 
gan delivery  has  just  been  made  and  one  furnace  is 
openly  quoting  $22.50  base.  A  local  buyer  is  inquiring 
for  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  for  local  delivery  and 
500  tons  for  shipment  to  a  plant  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Both  domestic  and  foreign  material  are  avail- 
able at  from  $36  to  $37  delivered.  A  Milwaukee  pro- 
ducer is  expected  to  go  in  on  low  phosphorus  next  Mon- 
day. Four  hundred  tons  of  silvery  for  Detroit  ship- 
ment and  several  carload  lots  for  Chicago  district  de- 
livery have  been  sold  at  the  new  schedule.  Charcoal 
iron  is  quiet  with  occasional  reports  of  slight  conces- 
sions. Toledo  and  Detroit  producers  of  foundry  and 
malleable  have  advanced  prices  $1  to  $27,  furnace. 

Quot.itions  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malli'iit.le  and  baaiu  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switchlnK  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averng- 
Ing  sll.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago      J36  15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sll.  2.25  to  ' 

2.75    ''S  50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sll.'  "  ' 

1  75    to    2.25 28  00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sll 2800 

S"";"^    ;•••; 28.00 

High  phosphorus   28  00 

.Southern,   No.    2 128.01  to    29!oi 

T.ow    phos .    Valley    furnnre.    sll. 

1  to  2  per  cent  copper  free.  . . .    36.00  to    37  00 
Silvery,  sll.   g  per  cent 40  29 


Ferroalloys. — A  carload  sale  of  spiegeleisen  for  Chi- 
cago delivery  indicates  a  drop  of  $1  in  the  market. 
A.  few  carloads  of  ferromanganese  have  been  disposed 
of  and  prices  appear  firm  at  $100  seaboard.  Melters 
continue  to  contract  for  their  1923  requirements  in  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  and  the  minimum  quotation  ap- 
pears to  be  $82.50  delivered. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $107.56, 
delivered;  50  F>er  cent  ferrosilicon,  $80  to  $82.50  de- 
livered; spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05,'  de- 
livered. 

Plates. — The  number  of  railroad  cars  pending  has 
increased  to  45,000  during  the  week  and  additional  in- 
quiries to  be  put  out  soon  will  call  for  6000  more. 
With  their  present  bookings  and  the  orders  which  will 
be  received  when  this  pending  business  is  closed,  rail- 
road car  builders  will  have  sufficient  work  to  engage 
their  capacities  for  six  months.  New  business  in  plates 
is  coming  to  the  mills  at  about  the  same  rate  as  for 
several  weeks  and  one  important  producer  has  turned 
down  orders  because  it  could  not  make  the  deliveries 
desired.  Notwithstanding  improved  operations,  mills 
still  find  it  difficult  to  supply  customers  with  all  the  ma- 
terial they  need.  They  are  especially  pressed  for  steel 
by  the  car  builders.  Oil  storage  tanks  involving  16,000 
tons  of  plates  are  still  unplaced. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.30c.,  Chicago. 
.Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipc.^Akron,  Ohio,  takes  bids  on  536  tons 
of  C  to  12-in.,  Dec.  16.  Municipal  inquiries  are  de- 
cidedly few  and  private  buying  is  not  particularly  act- 
ive. Pipe  shops,  however,  are  booked  full  for  30  to 
60  days  and  are  not  much  concerned  about  new  business 
for  the  present. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $56.20  ;  6-in.  and  above, 
$51,20  to  $52.20  ;   class   \  and  gas  pip>e,  $3  extra. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  production  of  the 
Gary  mill  has  been  increased  from  7000  to  9000  tons  a 
week,  indicating  a  somewhat  heavier  pressure  for  ship- 
ments. Specifications  for  track  supplies  are  liberal 
and  new  business  is  good.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is 
inquiring  for  5800  kegs  of  spikes  and  bolts  for  prompt 
shipment  and  10,000  kegs  for  first  quarter.  The  Great 
Northern  is  in  the  market  for  5500  kegs  of  spikes  and 
bolts  representing  a  month's  requirements.  A  num- 
ber of  roads  did  not  place  their  track  fastenings  when 
they  contracted  for  their  rails,  prefering  to  buy  their 
needs  from  month  to  month.  Demand  for  light  rails  is 
poor. 

standard   Bessemer   and   open-hearth   rails,    $43 ; 

light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 

mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.85c.  to  3c.  mill ;  track 

bolts  with  square  nuts,   3.85c.   to  4c..   mill ;   iron   tie  ■ 

plates,    2.50c.  ;    steel    tie    plates,    2.35c.,    f.o.b.    mill ; 

angle  bars,   2.75c.,   f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.50c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.50c.  base. 

Bars. — For  the  first  time  in  two  years,  farm  im- 
plement manufacturers  report  a  sufficient  revival  in 
demand  from  the  farmer  to  warrant  a  marked  ex- 
pansion in  their  production  programs.  They  are  now 
placing  their  first  quarter  requirements  in  bars  as  well 
as  in  other  materials  to  supplement  unused  stocks  still 
on  hand.  Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  continues  to  come 
from  a  diversity  of  sources,  but  is  notably  strong  from 
dealers  in  reinforcing  bars  who  complain  that  deliv- 
eries are  below  their  needs.  Prices  are  unchanged. 
New  business  in  bar  iron  is  of  fair  proportions  but  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  satisfactory  mill  operations.  The 
minimum  quotation  on  this  product  is  2.35c.  mill.  Buy- 
ing of  hard  steel  bars  is  lagging,  but  prices  remain  un- 
changed. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2c.  to  2.10c. 
Chicago ;  common  bar  iron.  2.35c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago  ; 
rail  steel,  2c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  Is  3.S0c.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at   2.r.0c.  base;   hoops,   4.15c.;   bands,   3.65c. 

Wire  Products. — Pressure  for  deliveries  has  been 
relieved,  but  buying  for  shipment  after  the  first  of  the 
year  is  in  good  volume.  Jobbers  throughout  the  West 
look  for  a  healthy  spring  demand  and  are  taking  steps 
to  protect  themselves  accordingly.     The  operations  of 
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the  leading  interest  are  unchanged  at  65  per  cent,  but 
next  week  it  is  planned  to  reopen  the  Anderson,  Ind., 
plant  which  has  been  idle  for  about  three  months.  For 
mill  prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  1607. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9 
.ind  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire,  $3.30  per  100  lb.;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.45  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  placing  of  first  quarter  con- 
tracts is  slowly  gaining  headway  and  discounts  appear 
to  be  holding  steadily.  Specifications  against  fourth 
quarter  contracts  are  fair  and  bolt  and  nut  plants  are 
maintaining  their  recent  working  schedules. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  3.75c. ;  boiler 
rivets,  3.S5c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  50  off;  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%  X  6  in.,  45  off;  larger  sizes.  45  off;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off;  blank 
nuts,  $2.75  off;  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,   55    per  cent  off. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Sales  are  keeping  up  well, 
although  a  holiday  lull  is  expected  to  be  felt  soon. 
During  the  week  one  large  dealer  sold  a  total  of  1500 
tons  for  first  quarter  delivery  to  fabricators  of  concrete 
work  in  various  sections  of  the  West.  Individual  let- 
tings  over  100  tons  have  not  been  so  numerous,  although 
one  project  awarded,  a  sewage  disposal  plant  at  Indian- 
apolis, involves  1250  tons.  Considerable  prospective 
work  continues  to  develop,  notably  road  construction. 
General  contracts  will  soon  be  awarded  on  200  miles 
of  Illinois  highway  work  involving  2000  tons.  The 
largest  pending  building  project  is  the  South  Chicago 
assembly  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  will  take 
fully  1000  tons  of  bars  instead  of  a  few  hundred  tons  as 
was  first   estimated. 

Prospective  business  includes: 

State  of  Illinois.  200  miles  of  road  work.  2000  tons,  bids 
on  general  contract  to  be  taken  at  Springfield  Dec.  21. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  assembly  plant.  South  Chicago,  1000  tons. 

Bvanston,  111.,  high  school  buildings,  515  tons,  Avery 
Erundage,  low  bidder  on  general  contract. 

Addition  to  Calumet  power  station.  Commonwealth  Eldison 
Co..  Chicago,  300  tons  still  pending. 

Court  house,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  200  tons,  bids  on  general 
contract  to  be  taken  Dec.   27. 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  high  school  building,  150  tons,  bids 
to  be  taken  on  general  contract  Dec.   20. 

Baptist  hospital,  Louisville,  Ky.,  figures  on  general  con- 
tract to  be  in  Dec.  14,  tonnage  not  yet  estimated. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  high  school,  100  tons,  general  contract  to 
be  let  Dec.  13. 

United  Butchers  Packing  Co.  plant,  Chicago,  425  tons. 

Awards  include: 

Sewage  disposal  plant,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1250  tons,  to 
Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  road  work,  700  tons,  to  Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Addition  to  Calumet  power  station,  Commonwealth  Edison 
C,  Chicago,  210  tons,  to  Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Mengel  Box  Co.  plant,  Louisville,  Ky.,  150  tons,  to  Cor- 
rugated Bar  Co. 

Coney  Island  Bank  building.  Coney  Island,  N.  T.,  100  tons, 
to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Sheets. — Both  local  producers  are  booked  through 
first  quarter  and  are  unable  to  take  care  of  the  full  re- 
quirements of  their  customers  who  are  placing  the  rest 
of  their  needs  with  outside  mills.    Prices  are  firm. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  28  black  2.50c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight   rate    to    Chicago    of    34c.    per    100    lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.S5c.  for  black  and  5.S5c.  for  galvanized. 

Semi-finished  Material. — A  boatload  of  5500  tons  of 
1%-in.  billets  shipped  from  Buffalo  has  been  delivered 
to  a  local  mill  and  about  3000  tons  additional  are  to 
come  in  a  later  shipment.  Users  of  semi-finished  ma- 
terial throughout  this  district  have  found  Chicago  mills 
unable  to  supply  their  full  requirements  and  have  been 
forced  to  buy  in  the  East.  Even  the  Steel  Corporation 
subsidiary  came  into  the  market  last  week  for  sheet 
bars  and  the  best  quotation  it  obtained  was  $40,  local 
mill. 

Structural  Material.— Fabricating  awards  reported 
here  during  the  week  total  5163  tons,  of  which  2300 
tons  is  represented  by  a  single  project,  a  new  power 
station  at  Joliet.  A  number  of  large  jobs  are  now  be- 
ing figured,  among  them  three  involving  4000  tons  each 


and  one  of  3000.  An  unusual  amount  of  new  work  is 
coming  out  for  this  season.  Plain  material  prices  are 
unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouses. 

Steel  Castings. — Some  of  the  leading  makers  are 
now  investigating  labor  and  material  costs  as  a  basis 
for  working  out  prices  for  first  quarter.  Whether  or 
not  any  changes  will  be  made  is  as  yet  problematical. 
-Although  there  have  been  some  weak  spots  in  the  mar- 
ket, notably  in  quotations  of  car  castings,  the  present 
tendency  appears  to  be  toward  general  firmness. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  are  still  showing  little 
interest  in  the  market  and  it  is  now  thought  unlikely 
that  they  will  come  in  for  much  additional  tonnage 
before  the  first  of  the  year.  Sentiment  among  dealers, 
however,  is  improved  and  the  general  feeling  is  that 
prices  have  reached  bottom  and  that  the  next  move- 
ment will  be  upward.  During  the  past  week,  quotations 
have  shown  very  little  change.  Railroad  offerings  are 
lighter,  new  lists  including  the  Wabash,  1200  tons;  the 
Great  Northern,  1500  tons  and  the  Soo  Line  and  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  800  tons  each. 

We   quote  delivery   in  consumers'   yards  Chicago 
and  vicinity,   all   freight  and  transfer   charges  paid,   ' 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  ear  wheels 24.00  to  24.50 

Relaying  rails.   56  and   60   lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails.  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  22.00  to  22.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to  IS. 00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.00  to  19.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 17.00  to  17.50 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards    cut 

apart    17.00  to  17.50 

Shoveling    steel     16.50  to  17.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.00  to  12.50 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 13.50  to  14.00 

Axle   turnings    15.00  to  15.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angles   and   splice   bars....  21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  angle  bars 16.50  to  17.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  car  axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel   car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.75  to  14.25 

No.   2   busheling 9.00  to      9.50 

Cut  forge    15.00  to  15.50 

Pipe    and    flues 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers....  19.50  to  20.00 

Coil  springs    21.00  to  21.50    . 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.50  to  20.00 

No.    1   railroad   cast 18.00  to  18.50 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.00  to  17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 9.25  to      9.75 

Cast   borings    13.00  to  13,50 

Stove    plates    16.00  to  16.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to  16.50 

Brake  shoes   16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    ; 20.00  to  20.50 

Agricultural    malleable    20.00  to  20.50 


Standardizing  Scrap 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  12. — Purchasing  agents  represent- 
ing about  14  of  the  steel  plants  in  this  and  nearby  dis- 
tricts held  a  meeting  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  here 
to-day,  under  a  call  from  H.  V.  Smallwood,  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  to  consider  the  subject  of  standardization 
of  scrap  specifications.  It  was  stated  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting,  which  was  behind  closed  doors,  that 
except  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  nothing 
was  done. 


The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
employing  5000  to  8000,  has  taken  out  group  insur- 
ance to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  for  its  employees. 
Each  employee  is  insured  for  $250  the  first  year,  for 
$500  for  the  second  year,  and  for  $100  additional  for 
each  year  thereafter,  with  the  maximum  $1,000. 


To  purify  coke  oven  gas  for  use  in  the  open-hearth 
furnaces,  the  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  install  a 
liquid  purification  plant  of  12,000,000  cu.  ft.  capacity  at 
Midland,  Pa.,  for  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  It 
is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  put  into  operation  by 
the  first  of  March  and  the  results  will  naturally  be 
watched  with  interest. 
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New  York 

Buying   of   Pig   Iron    Continues    with    Some 

Makers  Marking  Up  Prices 

New  York,  Dec.  12.— Buying  of  pig  iion  has  pro- 
ceeded at  a  satisfactory  rate.  The  present  tendency  is 
toward  higher  prices,  but  no  sales  are  reported  at  the 
new  quotation.s  which  have  been  named,  and  it  remains 
to  be  determined  whether  there  will  be  an  advance  over 
prices  which  prevailed  for  the  first  quarter.  Buying 
has  been  largely  for  delivery  up  to  April  1  and  most 
melters  are  pretty  well  covered  for  that  period,  but  in 
the  ease  of  a  prominent  foundry  company  which  placed 
an  order  for  5000  tons,  delivery  will  extend  over  the 
second  quarter  and  some  smaller  tonnages  also  will  be 
for  that  period.  The  principal  buyer  of  the  past  week 
was  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
which  purchased  about  5000  tons  of  domestic  iron, 
largely  from  Buffalo,  for  delivery  at  Harrison,  X.  J., 
350  tons;  Buffalo,  1600  tons;  Elmwood  Place,  Ohio, 
1000  tons;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  980  tons,  and  East  Cant- 
bridge,  Mass.,  740  tons,  and  one  or  two  other  points, 
all  for  shipment  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  Prices 
it  paid  are  understood  to  have  been  on  a  basis  of  about 
$25,  Buffalo,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage.  A 
stove  company  has  purchased  some  3000  to  4000  tons  for 
delivery  in  the  first  quarter.  Other  buying  has  been  in 
smaller  lots  by  numerous  companies.  The  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  1500  tons  of  foundry 
malleable  for  December-January  delivery.  An  inquiry 
for  2000  tons  of  basic  for  prompt  delivery  has  appeared- 
Transaetions  in  foreign  iron  include  one  of  500  tons 
and  a  number  of  smaller  lots.  One  Buffalo  seller  i«  now 
quoting  No.  2X,  No.  2  plain  and  malleable  at  the  same 
price,  $26,  and  No.  2  at  $26.50,  but  no  sales  are  reported 
at  these  figures.  Continental  iron  is  selling  at  $26  to 
$26.50,  duty  paid,  and  Scotch,  $27.50,  duty  paid. 

We  quote  delivered  In  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastci-n  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44   from  Virginia: 

liast.  Pa.  No,  1  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $33.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 32.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdv.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.27 

Buffalo,    sil,    1.75    to    2.25 29,91 

No,  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 34.44 

No,  2  Virginia,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 33.44 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  very 
light  and  confined  to  small  lots  for  early  delivery,  con- 
sumers requirements  being  fairly  well  covered  by  con- 
tract. Quotations  continue  unchanged  and  firm.  Some 
business  in  spiegeleisen  has  been  done  but  the  volume 
is  not  large.  Contracts  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
for  1923  consumption  are  being  rapidly  consummated 
all  over  the  country  at  $82.50  to  $87.50,  delivered.'  Quo- 
tations are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,   domestic,   furnace,   nom- 
inal  per  ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b, 

Atlantic  port    $100,00 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace. .  .$36.00 
Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  fluty 

paid    $37.00  to  $38,00 

Ferrosilicon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross  ton,  carloads, , , $82,50 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

90c,  to  95c. 
Ferrochromium.  4  to  S  per  cent  carbon.  60 
to   70   per   cent   Cr.,    per  lb.    Cr,,   deliv- 
ered   14c. 

Ferrovanadlum.  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 
dium      $3.50  to  $4,00 

Ferrocarbontltanlum,  15  to  18  per  cent,  In 

carloads,  per  net  ton $200,00 

Ores 
Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit.  c,l,f,29c,  to  30c. 
Tung.sten  ore.  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  con- 

cenlrates,     nominal     $7.50  to  $8.50 

Chrome  ore.  basis  48  per  cent  Cr.>Os,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f,  Atlantic  seaboard, $18. 00  to  $28.00 
Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates, 

per    lb.    of    M0S2.    New    York 55c,  to  60c. 

Cist  Iron  IMpe. — Business  is  unusually  good  for  the 
winter  season  and  numerous  inquiries  and  orders  for 
spring  delivery  are  reported  by  one  maker  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  demand  is  particularly  heavy  for  small  sizes 
of  gas  pipe,  4  in.  and  6  in.  and  no  objections  are  made 
to  current  prices,  which  are  firm.  Municipal  tenders 
have  ceased  for  this  year,  but  several  are  expected  in 
January.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in 
carload  lots,  as  follows:  (i-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in. 
and  5-in.,  $59;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class 
A  and  gas  pipe.     In  the  soil  pipe  market  business  con- 


tinues good,  but  there  are  continued  reports  of  a  soften- 
ing in  prices.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  instances  the 
current  discounts  have  been  increased  by  as  much  as  5 
points.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  North- 
ern makers,  delivered  New  York,  as  follows:  2  to  6-in. 
standard,  33  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy  43  to  45% 
per  cent  off  list. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  quiet  and  un- 
changed. Producers  continue  to  quote  75c.  to  80c.  per 
lb.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel,  with  special 
brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Warehouse  Business. — Business  continues  good  in 
practically  all  lines,  but  orders  are  reported  to  be  de- 
creasing in  size  as  the  end  of  the  year  draws  near.  In 
black  and  galvanized  sheets,  one  factor  in  this  market 
reports  considerable  business,  most  of  which  is  for  next 
year  delivery  and  some  of  the  orders  for  spring  de- 
livery. Prices  are  reported  firm  with  the  exception  of 
sheets,  which  are  now  holding  fairly  well  at  from  4.50e. 
to  4.75c.  per  lb.  base,  on  black  and  about  5.50c.  per  lb. 
base  on  galvanized.  Prices  on  galvanized  are  reported 
to  have  been  shaded  in  transactions  where  the  tonnage 
was  of  any  size,  as  low  as  5.25c.  per  lb.  having  been 
done  occasionally.  Discounts  on  wrought  iron  and  steel 
pipe  are  firm  on  the  present  basis  and  business  con- 
tinues good.  One  warehouse  reports  considerably  better 
business  last  month  than  in  November,  1921.  Brass  and 
copper  prices  are  unchanged  and  business  good,  with 
little  or  no  decrease  in  business  noted  during  this  last 
month  of  the  year.    We  quote  prices  on  page  1622. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.^ — A  surprise  of  December  is 
the  volume  of  building  construction  that  is  being  con- 
tracted for  and  figured  upon.  This  is  usually  the  dull- 
est time  of  the  year  and  activity  for  spring  work  is  not 
expected  until  about  the  last  of  January.  While  the 
volume  of  the  work  in  the  market  is  smaller  than  that 
of  a  few  months  ago,  it  totals  much  larger  than  the 
trade  looked  for.  For  example,  the  projects  awarded  in 
the  Eastern  district  during  the  past  week  aggregate 
more  than  7500  tons  and  new  projects  on  which  nearby 
fabricators  are  figuring  total  nearly  5000  tons.  The 
demand  for  concrete  bars  also  is  keeping  up,  a  large 
number  of  small  jobs  replacing  the  large  jobs  which 
were  being  figured  on  a  few  months  ago.  As  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  approaches  there  is  noticeable  a 
stiffening  in  prices  and  the  mills  are  not  willing  to 
make  concessions  from  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  bars  and 
shapes.  On  plates  prices  are  not  quite  so  well  defined 
as  the  large  excess  of  plate-producing  capacity  creates 
a  situation  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  in 
sight.  Orders  from  manufacturing  consumers  and  job- 
bers are  generally  of  a  fill-in  character,  and  while  some 
of  the  mills  have  opened  their  books  for  first  quarter 
contracts,  buyers  have  taken  hold  only  in  a  small  way. 
Some  large  tin  plate  contracts  have  been  booked,  but 
in  other  products  the  tendency  is  still  to  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  Railroad  car  business  keeps  up  at 
a  fairly  good  rate.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  in- 
quired for  1000  box  cars,  making  5000  cars  which  this 
road  will  probably  buy  soon.  The  Union  Tank  Car 
Co.  has  ordered  3000  steel  tank  cars. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  deliver^', 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  structural  shapes  and 
steel  plates,   2.39c, :   bar  iron,   2,34c, 

Coke. — Prices  continue  to  be  well  maintained  with 
very  little  change.  Furnace  is  usually  selling  at  $7  and 
foundry  at  $7.75  to  $8.50,  with  by-product  quoted  at 
$14.84  to  $14.91,  delivered  Newark  and  Jersey  City 
points.  The  market  for  both  grades  has  been  strength- 
ened somewhat  by  the  fact  that  dealers  are  making  a 
drive  to  sell  coke  for  domestic  purposes  as  a  substitute 
for  anthracite,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
latter. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  weak  on  practically  all 
grades,  but  there  is  an  inclination  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  mills  at  present  are  withholding  offers  because  of 
the  approach  of  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  usual  in- 
ventory, after  which,  because  of  the  small  stocks  of 
scrap  in  mill  yards,  a  resumption  of  buying  is  expected. 
At  present  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  not  quotable  at 
much  better  than  $11.50  to  $12.50  per  ton,  as  a  buying 
price.  New  York.  Railroad  quality  or  equivalent,  based 
upon  $16,  delivered,  paid  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,. 
and  shipments  to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  !»nd 
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Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  at  Monessen,  is  fairly  firm  at 
$13.50  to  $14,  New  York.  Wrought  scrap  is  generally 
weak  and  few  transactions  are  noted.  While  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  market  on  mixed  borings  and  turnings 
is  $11  to  $11.50  per  ton,  one  dealer  in  this  district  states 
that  he  has  been  offered  a  small  tonnage  at  $10  per  ton. 
Stove  plate  is  fairly  firm,  considering  the  general  inac- 
tivity in  other  grades  of  scrap.  A  Phoenixville  mill, 
which  has  been  buying  stove  plate  at  $1G.50  and  $10  per 
ton,  delivered,  has  dropped  out  of  the  market,  but  ship- 
ments are  still  going  to  Harrisburg.  A  consumer  at 
Perth  Amboy  recently  bought  a  small  tonnage  at  $16 
per  ton  delivered  and  a  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  plant  is  again 
buying.  Specification  pipe  is  quiet,  with  the  chief  buy- 
ing by  a  Lebanon  mill  at  $14  per  ton  and  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  shipments. 

Buying  prices  per   yioss   ton,   New  York,  follow: 

Hea\T   melting  steel,   yard $11.50  to  $12.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    13.50  to    14.00 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Relaying  rails,  nominal 21.00  to    22.00 

Steel   car   axles No  market 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought    iron    track 13.50  to    14,00 

Forge  fire   11.00  to    11.50 

No.  1  v.Trd  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 12.00  to    12.50 

Machine-shop  turnings   11.00  to    11.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Iron  and  steel   pipe    (1   in.  diam.. 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 9.75  to    10.25 

Stove  plate   12.25  to    13.25 

Locomotive   grate  bars 13.00  to    13.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.50  to    17.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow  : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  17.00  to    17.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    13.50  to    14.00 


Birmingham 

Production  Highest  of  Year — Pipe  Company 

Bought  Pig  Iron  at  $22.50 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  12. — ^At  the  close  of  last 
week  the  Birmingham  iron  market  seemed  to  be  on 
the  base  of  $2.3,  with  three  makers  out  of  the  market  on 
well-filled  first  quarter  capacity  except  at  higher  prices. 
The  general  run  of  small  spot  business  in  the  South  was 
from  $24  to  $25.  Two  lots  of  iron  carrying  two  higher 
silicon  differentials  brought  $26,  or  a  $25  base  and  50c. 
for  each  silicon  differential.  It  now  seems  well  estab- 
lished that  a  large  pipe  maker  closed  for  15,000  to  20,- 
000  tons  on  a  base  of  $22.50,  one  maker  booking  three- 
fourths  of  the  tonnage.  The  tonnage  included  several 
grades  and  the  price  was  averaged  on  the  $22.50  base. 
This  business  was  taken  on  the  heels  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  low  of  $21  made  by  a  one-furnace  interest  which 
advanced  to  $23,  and  then  went  out  of  the  market. 
Lots  of  500  and  1000  tons  have  been  booked  for  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati  territory  at  $23.  Southern  consumers 
drew  in  following  the  low  base,  but  are  on  the  serious 
inquiry  bench.  The  total  of  around  60,000  tons  booked 
week  before  last  was  by  small  makers.  The  larger 
makers  have  not  been  conspicuous  in  the  market, 
although  one  opened  up  this  week  at  $23  and  placed 
an  average  of  500  to  1000  tons  per  day  at  that  price. 
While  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  is  back  to  a 
five-furnace  production,  the  Woodward  Iron  Co.  went 
to  a  four-furnace  production  Dec.  1,  but  the  blown-out 
stack  will  be  relined  and  go  in  again  Jan.  1,  it  is 
expected.  November  iron  production  was  the  largest 
of  the  year,  length  of  the  month  considered,  and  almost 
100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  production  a  year  ago. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon,  1.75  to  2.25 $23.00 

Basic     23.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 32.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Presumably  the  20,000  tons  of  pipe 
for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  will  be  turned  out  in  the 
-Alabama  shops  of  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  This  interest  also  booked  1550  tons  for 
Chicago.  The  reported  cut  to  $40  on  some  Southern 
business  by  one   Birmingham   pressure  pipe   maker   is 


reported,  but  the  base  remains  at  $42.50  to  $43.  Soil 
pipe  remains  dull  with  makers  nominally  quoting  $55. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coke  brings  $7.50  to  $8,  with  some 
spot  sales  at  $8.50.  Coal  is  easy,  with  average  of  less 
than  $3  for  run  of  mine. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  has  been  featureless,  with  none 
of  the  large  buyers  in  the  market,  and  the  small  con- 
sumers paying,  the  quoted  price. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel  rails $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.    1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels   18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels   17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings    9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10. 00 


Boston 

Approximately  30,000  Tons  of  Pig  Iron  Sold 

During  Past  Fortnight 

Boston,  Dec.  12. — The  domestic  pig  iron  market  in 
this  territory  appears  to  be  firmer.  Buffalo  iron,  here- 
tofore $25  furnace  for  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X,  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  which  went  as  low  as  $26  furnace 
base,  are  quoted  by  at  least  some  sellers  $1  higher; 
Alabama,  which  dropped  to  $21  for  a  few  hours,  is 
usually  quoted  $23.  At  the  lower  prices  approximately 
12,000  tons  was  sold,  bringing  total  transactions  in 
New  England,  exclusive  of  whatever  may  have  been 
placed  in  Connecticut  through  New  York  houses,  to 
more  than  27,000  tons  the  past  fortnight.  With  foreign 
iron,  at  least  30,000  tons  was  sold.  Since  the  advance 
in  asking  prices  business  has  flattened  out  to  almost 
nothing.  Foreign  iron  sales,  as  indicated,  were  small 
with  the  closing  out  of  odds  and  ends  by  the  less  im- 
portant interests.  More  important  accounts  are  not 
forcing  iron  on  the  market.  Reports  of  German  iron 
sales  are  more  or  less  unreliable.  Of  the  fortnightly 
sales,  two  textile  machinery  makers  took  10,000  tons, 
the  rest  being  split  up  among  heater,  valve  and  general 
castings  manufacturers.  The  largest  pending  inquiry 
is  from  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion for  three  plants,  first  quarter  delivery.  It  is  for 
3040  tons,  divided  as  follows:  Silicon  1.75  to  2.25,  150 
tons;  silicon,  2.00,  500  tons;  silicon  2.25,  150  tons; 
silicon,  2.50,  300  tons;  silicon  2.25  to  2.75,  240  tons; 
silicon  2.75  to  3.25,  300  tons;  silicon  3.25  to  3.75,  950 
tons;  silicon  3.75  to  4.25,  400  tons;  silicon  4.50,  50  tons. 
We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo.  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and   $9.60  from  Alabama: 

Eastern  Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75.  .$31.15  to  $32.15 
Eastern  Penn..  sil.   1.75  to  2.25..    30.65  to    31.63 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 29.91  to    31.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.91  to    30.91 

Virginia,   sil.    2.25   to    2.75 33.42  to    34.42 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 32.92  to    33.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 33.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.60 

Iron  Imports. — Imports  of  iron  at  this  port  for  the 
week  ending  Dec.  9,  amounted  to  560  tons  of  Belgian, 
whereas,  for  the  previous  week  they  were  2100  tons  of 
Middlesbrough,  Eng.  During  the  week  of  Dec.  9,  125 
tons  of  English  ferro  manganese  were  received  at  this 
port. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
is  less  active,  yet  sales,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
are  much  larger.  The  recent  advance  in  bolts  and  nuts 
so  far  has  failed  to  curb  buying.  The  wire  nail  situa- 
tion is  not  as  acute  as  it  was  a  month  ago,  but  could 
be  better.  Horseshoes  are  doing  fairly  well.  Ware- 
house prices  on  iron  and  steel  are  reported  as  steady  and 
unchanged. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  $3,065  per  100  lb. 
base:  flats.  $3.85:  concrete  bars.  3.16>/(,c.  ;  structural 
steel,  $3,065  to  $3.50:  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  $4.85:  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50;  crucible  spring  steel. 
$12  :  steel  bands.  $4.25  :  hoop  steel.  $4.75  :  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50:  refined  iron.  $3,065:  best  refined 
iron,  $4.50:  Wayne  iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6.60 
to  $7.10:  plates.  3.16y,c.  to  $3.35:  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28  black 
sheets,  $5.40;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  $6.40. 
Coke. — Coke  prices  remain  unchanged,  both  the  New 
England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co. 
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continuing  to  quote  foundry  fuel  at  $16  delivered  within 
the  $3.10  freight  zone.  The  movement  of  coke  from 
ovens  to  consumers  has  slowed  up  and  one  producer  is 
all  of  two  weeks  behind  on  deliveries.  The  trouble  is 
due  not  so  much  to  a  car  shortage  as  to  the  inability 
of  the  transportation  companies  to  handle  freight.  At 
no  time  during  the  strike,  or  since  then,  has  the  con- 
gestion in  freight  yards  been  as  pronounced  as  it  is 
to-day.  Faulty  locomotives  are  at  the  bottom  of  New 
England's  transportation  problem. 

Old  Material. — Although  not  brisk,  business  is  more 
active  than  in  early  December  and  better  than  antici- 
pated, notwithstanding  embargoes  have  held  up  ship- 
ments west  of  Pittsburgh.  Activity  centers  largely  in 
heavy  melting  steel  and  in  blast  furnace  borings  and 
turnings,  although  chemical  borings  are  doing  better 
and  miscellaneous  material  is  selling.  Heavy  melting 
steel  sold  at  $14  to  $14.50  shipping  point,  largely  for 
one  account  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  while  borings 
and  turnings  for  Ohio  delivery,  first  sold  as  high  as 
$11.75  f.o.b.  cars,  and  more  recently  at  $11.  Chemical 
cast  iron  borings,  in  round  tonnages,  brought  $16  and 
$16.50  on  cars,  shipping  point,  with  100  tons  selected 
material,  fetching  $17.  Shafting  at  $19.50  and  $20, 
shipping  point,  or  $21.50  to  $22.00  delivered,  and  horse- 
shoos  at  $15  to  $15.50  on  cars  or  around  $20.50  delivered 
New  Jersey,  figured  in  the  week's  transactions.  Passing 
business  suggests  New  England  foundries  are  using 
less  machinery  cast.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials 
hold  out  little  encouragement  for  the  lifting  of  em- 
bargoes. The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  has  embargoed 
scrap  and  pig  iron. 

The  following  prices   are   for  gross  ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1   machinery $20.00  to  $22.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate 16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

Bundled   sheets    14.00  to    14.50 

Car  wheels   20.00  to    20.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $14.00  to  $14.50 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  In  diam.,  over 

2   ft.  long) 9.50  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    10.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    12.00  to    12.50 

Cast  Iron  borings,  chemical 16.00  to    16.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings   10.50  to    11.00 

Bundled   forged  scrap 11.00  to    11.50 

Regular  forged  scrap  and  bundled 

skeleton    9.50  to    10.00 

.\xles 20.00  to    20.50 

Shafting    19.50  to    20.00 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    15.50 


Cincinnati 

Southern  Pig;  Iron  Obtainable  at  $22.50— Ad- 
vances by  Some  Sellers  Check  Buying 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  12. — The  pig  iron  market  con- 
tinues active  as  far  as  inquiries  are  concerned,  but  ad- 
vancing of  asking  prices  has  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  held  up  the  closing  of  some  of  those  outstanding. 
Nevertheless  a  fair  amount  of  orders  is  being  booked 
for  first  quarter  delivery.  An  Indiana  malleable  shop 
bought  500  tons  of  malleable,  a  Michigan  stove  manu- 
facturer 1000  tons  of  Southern,  and  a  Cincinnati  melter 
500  tons  of  Southern  foundry.  These  were  the  largest 
sales  reported,  but  in  addition  a  number  running  from 
100  to  400  tons  were  made.'  Southern  iron  is  now 
available  from  one  furnace  at  $22.50,  Birmingham,  and 
resale  material  is  said  to  have  been  sold  at  slightly  un- 
der this  figure.  The  general  quotation,  however,  is  $23, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  larger  producers  holding  for 
$25.  The  Tennessee  company  is  reported  to  be  an  active 
solicitor  for  business  at  $23,  base.  In  the  North,  prices 
are  very  much  firmer  following  recent  heavy  selling. 
Some  southern  Ohio  furnaces  are  now  asking  $27.50  on 
prompt  shipment  material,  and  $28  on  first  quarter 
contracts,  but  iron  can  still  be  had  at  $27  for  a  round 
tonnage.  Silvuries  and  basic  irons  are  rather  quiet, 
and  carload  sales  of  the  former  grade  represent  present 
activity.  Inquiries  include  3t;00  tons  of  malleable  for 
Indianapolis,  2000  tons  of  foundry  for  Michigan,  1000 
ton.s  of  foundry  for  central  Ohio,  1000  tons  for  Indian- 
apolis, 500  for  Cincinnati,  500  for  Richmond  and  500  for 


Louisville.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  smaller  in- 
quiries are  being  worked  on,  the  total  representing  a 
very  satisfactory  tonnage. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27   from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 
Southern  coke,  sil.  1.76  to  2.25   (base) ...  .$26.55 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75    (No.    2 

soft)    27.05 

Ohio  silvery   (nominal),  8  per  cent 37.77 

Southern     Ohio     coke,     sil.     1.75     to     2.25 

(No.  2)    29.27 

Basic  Northern    28.27 

Malleable   29.27 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  for  structural 
shapes  show  no  sign  of  letting  up,  and  during  the  week 
some  good  orders  were  placed.  Inquiries  from  Southern 
points  are  very  good,  and  quick  shipment  material  is 
much  in  demand.  Reinforcing  bars  are  also  in  fair 
demand.  Wire  products  are  moving  much  better  than 
has  been  tTie  case  for  some  time.  Prices  are  holding  up 
strongly,  but  no  changes  have  been  made. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
2.95c.  base ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base ;  hoops, 
4.05c.  base;  bands,  3.85c.  base;  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base;  cold-rolled  rounds.  3.75c.  base;  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  he.xagons,  4.25c.  base;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c.;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.75c.  :  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $3.10  per  100  lb. ;  common  wire  nails, 
$3.20  per  keg,  base. 

Tool  Steel. — The  demand  for  high-speed  steel  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  producers,  and  some  fair- 
sized  orders  have  been  placed  for  December  shipment. 
The  outlook  is  very  promising.  Prices  are  firm,  with 
18  per  cent  tungsten  high-speed  steel  quoted  at  75c.  to 
90c.,  with  special  brands  of  some  companies  as  high 
as  $1.00. 

Finished  Material. — The  demand  for  bars,  shapes 
and  plates,  in  small  lots,  is  fair,  although  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  even  this  business  showed  a 
slight  falling  off.  To  date  very  little  business  has  been 
booked  for  first  quarter,  although  a  number  of  the 
independent  companies  are  making  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  2c.  for  bars,  shapes  and  plates.  Deliveries  on 
plates  are  falling  behind,  as  from  practically  all  mills 
four  to  five  weeks  is  the  best  delivery  promise,  whereas 
in  November  it  was  possible  to  secure  two  to  three 
weeks'  delivery.  The  sheet  market  is  rather  quiet,  due 
just  as  much  to  the  attitude  of  the  mills  as  to  the 
lethargy  of  buyers.  Independent  mills  are  not  pushing 
sales  of  galvanized  sheets,  and  some  of  them  are  book- 
ing only  at  the  insistence  of  regular  customers.  High 
prices  of  spelter  are  given  as  the  reason  why  inde- 
pendent mills  can  not  produce  galvanized  sheets  profit- 
ably at  4.35c.  Pickled  specialties  are  in  good  demand, 
and  some  good  orders  for  automobile  body  sheets  have 
been  placed  for  January  and  February  delivery.  The 
minimum  price  on  auto  body  stock  is  5c.  and  this  price 
probably  will  prevail  for  the  first  quarter  at  least. 
Wire  mills  report  the  demand  picking  up  steadily,  with 
shipments  also  improving.  Prices  are  very  firm,  and  on 
wire  nails  $2.75  is  being  done  regularly  by  an  inde- 
pendent mill  which  can  make  almo.st  immediate  ship- 
ment. The  demand  for  reinforcing  bars  has  fallen  off 
with  the  lateness  of  the  season  for  building  purposes, 
although  a  large  number  of  small  projects  arc  still 
under  way,  and  many  more,  small  and  large,  will  be  up 
for  figures  about  Jan.  1.  In  the  structural  field,  chief 
interest  centered  in  the  buildings  for  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  involving  4000  tons. 
Bids  were  taken  on  Dec.  5  and  the  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co.  and  McMyler 
Interstate  Co.  The  Mengel  Body  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  awarded  the  steel  for  its  new  plant  to  the  Louis- 
ville Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  which  is  inquiring  for  400  tons 
of  shapes  to  cover  the  contract.  The  L.  &  N.  Railway 
has  taken  bids  on  a  bridge  in  Louisiana,  involving  sev- 
eral hundre<l  tons,  and  award  will  likely  be  made  this 
week. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  prompt  shipment 
coke,  but  by-product  ovens  are  contracting  for  next 
year,  the  price  to  be  based  on  present  coal  prices. 
Some  contracts  have  already  been  made  on  this  basis, 
one  of  7200  tons  being  the  largest.  Coke  prices  show 
little  change,  but,  if  anything,  the  market  is  lower. 
Sales  have  been  light.  Car  shortage  is  reported  in 
West  Virginian  and  Southern  producing  points. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  ouiet,  though 
we  note  a  sale  of  a  fairlv  heavy  tonna;.re  of  steel  to  an 
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Ashland  plant  at  around  $18.50  delivered.  Orders  are 
confined  to  one  or  two  carloads.  Prices  are  soft,  and 
most  items  have  been  reduced  oOe.  a  ton. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  t.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets   $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron    rails    16.00  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 25.50  to    26.00 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Heav^'   melting  steel 16.00  to    17.00 

Steel    rails    tor    melting 15.00  to    16.00 

Car   wheels    19.00  to    19.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast   borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Steel  turnings   10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad  cast 16.50  to  17.50 

No.    1    machinery 20.50  to  21.00 

Burnt  scrap   11.00  to  11.50 

Iron    axles    20.00  to  20.50 

I-ocomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  13.50  to  14.50 

Pipes  and  flues 10.00  to  10.50 


Buffalo 

Recent    Heavy    Buying    of    Pig    Iron — Some 

Sellers  Advance  Quotations 

Bl'FFjVLO,  Dec.  12. — Exclusive  of  the  tonnage  of  pig 
iron  purchas2d  by  the  American  Radiator  Co.  for  use 
in  its  Buffalo  plan.s,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  various  grades  of  foundry  iron  have 
been  sold  here  in  tha  last  10  days.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  buying  is  coincident  with  the  radiator  pur- 
chase. Apparently  other  buyers  were  influenced  by  the 
action  of  radiator  interests  in  showing  that  they  were 
ready  to  buy.  Some  of  the  radiator  business,  it  is  un- 
derstood, went  under  $25.  Two  furnaces  which  have 
booked  sufficient  tonnage  for  first  quarter  delivery  an- 
nounce their  base  price  is  $26  and  that  the  differential 
of  $1  is  in  effect.  Another  producer  who  did  not  take 
any  of  the  tonnages  offered  announces  $26  as  the  base. 
No  sales  for  delivery  beyond  March  1  have  been  made. 
Malleable  is  also  quoted  at  $26  by  some  sellers.  A  few 
scattered  sales  at  $24.50  base  were  made  while  the  big 
buying  was  going  on.  Generally  the  furnaces  are  op- 
timistic; they  consider  a  seller's  market  is  close  at 
hand  and  that  the  continued  weakening  has  been 
stopped. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  price  being  for  early  shipment: 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $26.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 25.50 

No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 25.00 

Basic 26.00 

Malleable   25.00 

Lake   Superior   charcoal 36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Bar  and  sheet  business 
has  taken  a  more  lively  turn  and  several  sellers  have 
booked  considerable  new  business  for  first  quarter.  Re- 
ports of  prices  lower  than  2c.  on  bars  continue,  but 
Buffalo  sellers  uniformly  claim  these  have  not  been 
made  in  this  district,  though  1.90c.  and  1.95c.  may  have 
been  quoted  elsewhere.  Plates  and  structural  shapes 
were  purchased  more  freely  in  the  last  few  days  than 
previously,  and  in  lots  of  several  hundred  tons  and  up. 
A  number  of  100  to  300-ton  lots  of  bars  were  booked. 
Local  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  suflBcient  business  booked  for  the  next 
five  months  and  one  local  bar  seller  has  his  books  filled 
up  to  the  end  of  February.  That  Feb.  1  will  see  a 
sellers'  market  is  the  prediction  by  a  majority  of  pro- 
ducers. Inquiry  for  wire  rods  is  more  lively.  In  sheet 
demand  the  price  at  3.35c.  for  No.  28  gage  black  is 
firm  and  on  this  basis  the  local  sheet  maker  has  taken 
several  thousand  tons  in  both  common  sheets  and  spe- 
cialties; this  week  is  expected  to  bring  sufficient  de- 
mand at  this  price  to  warrant  closing  the  books  for 
first  quarter.  Structural  jobs  in  lots  of  less  than  100 
tons  have  been  encouraging. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes.  3.20c.  ;  plates.  3.20c.  ;  soft  steel 
bars.  3.10c. ;  hoops,  4.10c. :  bands,  3.90c. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.05c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.85c. :  black  sheets.  No.  28, 
4.85c. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,   3.9Bc. 

Old  Material. — Very  little  new  business  has  devel- 
oped and  the  tendency  to  keep  down  inventories  is 
more    pronounced    as    the    first   of    the    new    year    ap- 


proaches. Two  mills  which  consume  .large  quantities 
of  heavy  melting  steel  have  held  up  shipments  for 
this  reason.  Inquiry  is  encouraging.  Neither  dealers 
nor  consumers  have  large  stocks  on  hand  and  the  fact 
that  after  Jan.  1  there  will  be  greater  activity  tends 
to  the  belief  that  lower  prices  on  scrap  are  remote. 
Railroad  malleable  is  scarce  and  inquiry  is  good.  Cast 
scrap  is  active  and  borings  and  turnings  in  good  de- 
mand. The  market  for  heavy  melting  steel  is  $19  to 
$19.50. 

We   quote   dealers'    asking   prices   per    gross    ton 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy    melting    steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and  under 21.00  to  22,00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 18.00  to  19.00 

Car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.50  to  15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 17.50  to  18.50 

Grate  bars   16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 16.50  to  17.50 

Stove  plate 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.50  to  21.50 


St.   Louis 

Heavy  Sales  of  Northern  Pig  Iron — Railroads 

Buy  Plates 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  12. — A  heavy  volume  of  sales  of 
northern  pig  iron  during  the  last  week  has  made  the 
market  firm  at  $28,  Chicago,  with  the  St.  Louis  Coke 
&  Chemical  Co.  quoting  $29  to  $30,  f.o.b.  Granite  City 
furnace.  The  latter  concern  reports  the  sale  of  more 
than  20,000  tons  of  malleable,  foundry  and  basic  iron 
during  the  week.  Some  of  this  was  requested  for  im- 
mediate shipment,  with  a  liberal  portion  for  delivery 
over  the  first  quarter.  Other  sales  reported  include: 
3000  tons  and  6000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  two  Illinois 
melters;  2000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  Indiana  and  Ohio 
points;  1000  tons  to  a  Kansas  melter,  and  800  tons  of 
malleable  to  an  Illinois  concern.  An  Indianapolis  melter 
wants  3000  tons  of  malleable  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary delivery,  and  there  are  other  inquiries  for  about 
20,000  tons  of  Northern  iron  pending.  The  market  for 
Southern  iron  is  at  $23.  Birmingham,  with  very  little 
interest  show^l.     One  leading  maker  is  still  quoting  $25. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago.  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

Northern  foundry,   sil.    1.7."    to   i'.2;. $30.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.7.5   to  2.2.") 30.16 

P.TPi.'    30  IK 

Southern  foundry,  1.75  to  2.25 28.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Chief  interest  the  last 
week  was  in  railroad  business.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
bought  300  tons  of  tank  plates  and  100  tons  of  fire  box 
plates.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio  bought  a  carload  of  wheels 
from  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  and  another  line 
centering  here  purchased  100  tons  of  axles  and  132  tons 
of  locomotive  tires.  The  Missouri  Pacific  wants  3000 
kegs  of  track  bolts.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market 
for  4500  pairs  of  angle  bars,  approximately  160 
tons,  and  the  Wabash  wants  2000  pairs,  approximately 
70  tons.  Jobbers  are  buying  very  little  for  prompt  or 
first  quarter  delivery.  Fabricators  report  that  there  is 
a  slump  in  new  business. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  2.90c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars,  2.90c. :  structural 
shapes,  3c. :  tank  plates.  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c.:  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass.  4.S5C. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c.;  structural  rivets,  3.S5c.  per  100  lb.; 
boiler  rivets.  3.95c.  ;  tank  rivets.  -^  in.  and  smaller, 
55  per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  per 
cer.t ;  smaller,  50  per  cent;  carriage  bolts,  large,  45 
per  cent ;  small,  45  per  cent ;  lag  screws,  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;  and  tapped,  $2.75  off  list. 

Coke. — The  market  for  coke  for  industrial  purposes 
may  be  said  to  be  weaker.  There  still  is  a  fairly  good 
demand,  but  with  the  improvement  of  railroad  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  East,  the  movement  to  this 
market  has  been  heavier.  The  local  by-product  makers 
report  pood  business. 

Old  Material. — The  only  interest  shown  by  consumers 
of  old  material  in  this  market  is  in  specialties,  such  as 
couplers   and  knuckles,   springs  and  wheels,  and  there 
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is  already  a  short  interest  in  these  grades.  Other  buyers 
are  not  interested,  although  dealers  expect  they  will 
come  into  the  market  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  Wabash  has  out  a  list  of  about  12.50  tons,  about  700 
tons  consisting  of  yard  scrap.  A  Louisville  &  Nashville 
list  closed,  with  all  of  the  material  going  to  Eastern 
markets. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers  yards,  as 
follows:  „  „ 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  raira    ^^0.00  to  $20.50 

l^ails  tor  rolling 16.50  to    1  i.OO 

.Sti-cl  r-iiils    less  than   3   ft 19.:)0to    20. (Ml 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section.  .    26.00  to    29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels ??x2  i°    ??c^ 

Heavv    melting   steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavv    shoveling   steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

j^pill't     16.00  to     16.;>(l 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...  11.50  to  12.00 

.Steel    angle    bars lfi.50  to  17,00 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  26.a0 

Steel  car  axles 19-00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  21.50  to  22. on 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 15.50  to  1"00 

No.    2  railroad   wrought 15.00  to  l^; --'O 

Railroad  springs   20.00  to  20...0 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 20.00  to  JO.BO 

Cast  iron  borings JSRS  1°  !J?n 

No.   1    busheling }Hnl°  i2  r a 

No.  1  railroad  cast 19-00  to  19.50 

.No.  1  machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad  malleable   1800  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9-50  to  10.00 


Cleveland 

Heavy  Selling  in  Territory  Outside  the  City — 

Price  Advances  by  Some  Companies 

Cleveland,  Dec.  12. — Ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  at 
the  close  of  the  season  of  navigation,  Dec.  1,  amounted 
to  9,899,313  gross  tons  as  compared  with  9,032,.595  tons 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  with  10,955,868  tons 
on  Dec.  1,  1920.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports  during 
the  season  were  31,713,645  tons  as  compared  with  15,- 
554,341  tons  during  1921.  Shipments  from  these  docks 
for  the  season  were  21,095,473  tons  as  compared  with 
12,195,679  tons  during  the  previous  year.  Receipts  at 
other  than  Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  season  were 
10,483,888  tons  as  compared  with  6,560,139  tons  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  By  ports  these  receipts  were  as 
follows:  Detroit,  809,230  tons;  Indiana  Harbjr.  l.l'i  1,170 
tons;  Gary,  2,894,447  tons;  South  Chicago,  5,010,308 
tons;  Milwaukee,  27,040  tons;  Boyne  City,  3,695  tons; 
,  East  Jordan  17,873  tons;  Saulte  St.  Marie.  Ont..  291  456 
tons;  Point  Edward,  Ont.,  305,669  tons.  Receipts  at  lake 
front  furnaces  located  at  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Dec.  1 
were  8,507,19-1  tons  a.s  compared  with  2.712,133  tins 
last  year.  Shipments  from  Lake  Erie  ports  for  the 
season  till  Dec.  1  were  21,095,473  tons. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:  Old  range 
Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron.  $5.95 ;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  51%  per  cent  iron,  $5.20:  Mesabi  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70  ;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
51 H  per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Pig  iron  sales  continued  heavy  in  foun- 
dry and  malleable  grades  during  the  week  and  two 
[iroducers,  who  have  been  particularly  active  in  the 
market  having  taken  all  of  the  business  that  they  cared 
for  at  the  prices  they  were  naming,  have  marked  up 
their  quotations.  Others  to  meet  the  prevailing  com- 
IH'titive  situation  have  reduced  their  prices.  Sales  by 
I'levoland  producers  during  the  past  ten  days  since  the 
buying  movement  started,  including  business  taken  by 
Lake,  Detroit  and  Valley  and  Pittsburgh  district 
furnaces,  aggregated  250,000  to  300,000  tons.  The 
greatest  activity  was  in  the  Michigan  territory,  but 
considerable  business  has  come  out  in  the  northern 
Ohio  territory  and  also  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Buy- 
ing in  Cleveland  has  been  light.  The  market  is  still 
fairly  active,  although  buying  has  quieted  down  some- 
what. Most  producers  have  confined  their  sales  to  the 
first  quarter  although  one  or  two  furnaces  have  taken 
some  contracts  for  the  entire  first  half.  While  probably 
the  heaviest  buying  has  been  done  by  the  automotive 
industry,  a  large  tonnage  has  been  booked  in  other 
fields.  A  sanitary  interest  has  been  a  heavy  buyer. 
The  demand  for  malleable  iron  has  been  particularly 
heavy,  one  maker  selling  nearly  as  much  of  this  grade 


as  foundry  iron.  Foundry  iron  is  being  quoted  at  $25 
Cleveland  for  shipment  to  competitive  points  and  a 
Cleveland  producer  is  naming  $25  Valley  for  shipment 
from  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace.  However,  $26 
appears  to  be  the  more  common  local  price  for  outside 
shipment,  a  number  of  sales  being  made  at  that  price. 
One  Valley  furnace  advanced  its  price  from  $25  to  $26 
during  the  week,  but  continued  to  take  business,  and 
made  another  advance  to  $27,  virtually  withdrawing 
from  the  market.  A  Detroit  producer  which  advanced 
its  price  to  $27  a  week  ago  has  made  some  sales  at 
that  price.  Another  producer  that  has  been  active  in 
the  Detroit  territory  has  now  advanced  its  price  $1 
a  ton  to  a  $27  minimum  basis  and  has  sold  15,000  tons 
at  the  advance.  A  local  interest  reports  sales  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  aggregating  10,000  tons.  For  Cleve- 
land delivery,  local  producers  are  quoting  malleable 
and  foundry,  $26  to  $26.50,  furnace,  a  decline  of  50c.  to 
$1  during  the  week.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  has  purchased  900  toils  for  its  Cleveland  plant, 
this  business  apparently  going  to  a  Valley  producer. 
The  same  company  bought  1100  tons  for  its  Trafford 
City,  Pa.,  plant  from  a  Cleveland  interest.  The  Fan- 
ner Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  purchased  1000  tons  of  special 
malleable  iron  running  low  in  manganese  from  an  out- 
side furnace.  One  Mansfield,  Ohio,  consumer  pur- 
chased 1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  and  another  500  tons. 
One  Michigan  foundry  bought  9000  tons  of  malleable 
and  foundry  iron  and  another  consumer  5000  tons  of 
malleable.  An  Ohio  malleable  foundry  purchased  4000 
tons  and  is  negotiating  for  4000  tons  additional.  The 
General  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  sent  out  a  number  of 
inquiries  for  various  grades  of  pig  iron.  Sales  of 
Southern  iron  aggregating  2000  tons  in  small  lots  are 
reported  in  this  territory,  mostly  for  the  first  quarter. 
One  producer,  after  taking  some  business  at  $22, 
marked  up  its  price  to  $22.50,  and  later  in  the  week 
to  .$23,  which  now  appears  to  be  a  minimum  quotation. 
A  sanitary  interest  is  inquiring  for  its  Southern  iron 
requirements  for  the  first  quarter,  estimated  at  10,000 
tons.  A  central  Ohio  consumer  is  inquiring  for  round 
tonnage  of  basic  iron. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham. 

Basic,    Vallcv    furnace    (nominal! $:'=.. 00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2. 25.  $26. 50  to  27.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.00 

Malleable     27.00 

Ohio  silvery,  nominal,  sil.  8  per  cent 38.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 36.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  leading  local  producer  has 
met  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s  price  of  $36.50  on  sheet 
bars  and  is  naming  the  same  price  for  slabs  and  billets. 
During  the  week  this  interest  sold  several  lots  aggre- 
gating 15,000  to  20,000  tons,  mostly  in  sheet  bars, 
largely  for  December  and  January  delivery,  but  in  some 
cases  for  first  quarter  shipment.  Forging  billets  are 
easier,  a  local  inquiry  for  200  tons  bringing  out  a 
$42.50  quotation. 

Sheets. — Some  independent  mills  are  still  shading 
black  sheets  $2  a  ton  to  3.25c.,  but  blue  annealed  and 
galvanized  sheets  are  firm  at  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  schedule,  and  some  mills  are  holding  to  2.60c. 
for  the  former.  Some  mills  that  started  to  take  sheet 
contracts  only  for  January  delivery  are  now  closing 
contracts  for  the  first  quarter  at  the  regular  schedule. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — With  the  falling  off  of  the  build- 
ing work,  the  demand  has  quieted  down.  A  round  lot 
will  be  required  for  the  United  Brethren  Publishing  Co. 
Building,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  100  tons  for  the  Kentucky 
Baptist  Hospital,  Louisville,  Ky.  Prices  on  hard  steel 
reinforcing  bars  remain  unchanged  at  from  1.95c.  to  2c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Many  consumers  of  bolts 
and  nuts  are  placing  first  quarter  contracts  at  present 
prices,  which  appear  firm.  Buyers,  however,  are  not 
taking  much  chance  against  the  market  decline  for 
manufacturers  usually  revise  prices  on  existing  con- 
tracts in  case  the  market  is  established  at  lower  levels. 
Rivet  manufacturers  are  booking  some  first  quarter 
contracts  at  the  prevailing  prices  of  3c.  for  structural 
and  3.10c.  for  boiler  rivet.  Rivet  specifications  are 
light,  due  evidently  to  the  approaching  inventory  time. 

Finished  Material. — The  market  on  steel  bars,  plates 
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and  structural  material  has  become  firmer,  this  being 
particularly  true  of  plates,  which  have  been  weaker 
than  the  other  two  items.  Some  of  the  plate  mills  have 
increased  the  tonnage  on  their  books  and  are  not  making 
the  price  concessions  that  appeared  during  the  previous 
week  or  two.  A  sale  of  2000  tons  of  plates  to  an  Erie,  Pa., 
boiler  shop  is  reported  at  l.O.'x".,  but  some  mills  are  not 
quoting  below  2c.  The  Toledo  Ship  Building  Co.  has  placed 
3000  tons  of  plates  with  the  leading  interest  for  a  lake 
boat  for  which  it  recently  took  a  contract.  A  Sharon,  Pa., 
shop  has  placed  1000  tons  of  plates  for  oil  refinery  work, 
most  of  the  order  going  to  a  Youngstown  mill.  A 
Youngstown  shop  has  placed  1500  tons  of  plates  with  a 
Youngstown  mill  for  oil  tank  work.  Steel  bars  are 
firm,  there  being  little  evidence  now  of  any  shading  of 
the  2c.  price.  Structural  material  is  commonly  quoted 
at  2c.  The  volume  of  new  business  is  holding  up  well. 
While  not  many  consumers  are  placing  contracts  for  the 
first  quarter,  many  are  buying  steel  for  their  require- 
ments extending  well  into  that  quarter.  Orders  were 
placed  by  two  or  three  local  bar  consumers  during  the 
week  for  approximately  2000  tons  of  steel  bars  for 
January  shipment.  In  the  automobile  field  some  orders 
are  being  placed  for  spring  and  rim  steel  for  January 
shipment.  Building  construction  work  has  fallen  off 
considerably,  but  a  fair  volume  of  work  is  in  prospect, 
which  is  expected  to  come  out  early  in  the  year. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.01c. :  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3.30c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.80c. :  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.3,^c.  to  4.40c.  :  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets.  .5c.  to 
5.40c.:  N'o.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.70c.  to  3.76c.; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.71c.;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75e. ; 
tlats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c. 

Coke. — Standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  now 
being  quoted  as  low  as  $7.75,  but  most  producers  are 
asking  from  $8  to  $8.50.  The  only  activity  is  in  small 
lots. 

Old  Material. — The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  came 
into  the  market  during  the  week  for  hea%'y  melting 
steel  for  its  Cleveland  works  and  is  understood  to 
have  purchased  5000  to  6000  tons  from  a  local  dealer 
at  $19  to  $19.50  delivered,  and  another  local  mill  in 
the  market  for  machine  shop  turnings  for  which  it  is 
offering  $15.50  and  has  bought  some  at  that  price.  A 
local  briquetting  plant  has  resumed  operations  and  is 
buying  turnings.  Valley  district  mills  are  doing  some 
quiet  buying  in  small  lots  for  deliveries  extending  over 
45  to  60  days.  The  market  is  fairly  firm  and  prices 
have  advanced  25c.  a  ton  on  turnings  and  mixed  bor- 
ings. Dealers  are  behind  on  shipments  because  of  the 
car  shortage  and  some  of  the  mills  are  crowding  for 
deliveries.     Other  have  held  up  shipments. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hea\Y   melting  steel $18.25  to  $18.50 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 19.75  to  20.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

Iron  rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to  26.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast    borings    15.75  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.75  to  15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turning.s  1"i75to  16.00 

Compressed  steel    16.50  to  16.75 

Railroad  wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    2^  00  to  20.50 

Light   bundled    sheet  stampings..  13.00  to  13.50 

Steel    axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.   1   busheling 12.50  to  13.50 

Drop  forge  flashinKS  over   10   in.  12.75  to  13.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.  12.50  to  13.50 

Kailroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove    pl.Tte    17.00  to  17.50 

Pipes  and  flues 13.00  to  13.75 


An  open  competitive  examination  for  master  elec- 
trician to  fill  a  vacancy  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $12.96  per  day,  duties  involving 
the  executive  management  and  direction  of  an  electrical 
shop  employing  about  300  men,  has  been  announced  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, to  which  application  should  be  made  for  the  requi- 
site blanks. 


E.  D.  Garfield,  resident  manager  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  opened  an  of- 
fice in  the  Palace  Theatre  Building  in  that  city. 


Pliiladelphia 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Buys  Several  Thousand 

Tons  of  Plates  at  1.90c. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  12. — The  noteworthy  develop- 
ments in  the  local  market  within  a  week  have  been 
the  definite  settling  of  the  plate  price  on  large  ton- 
nages to  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  gradual  broadening 
of  the  demand  for  pig  iron.  In  general,  the  steel  mar- 
ket is  quiet,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  last  month  of 
the  year,  but  a  fair  volume  of  business  in  small  ton- 
nages is  being  put  on  mill  books  and  the  mills  are  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  larger  buying  will  come  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  This  view  is  borne  out 
partially,  at  least,  by  the  reports  which  steel  salesmen 
bring   in  from   their  customers. 

Pig  Iron. — Users  of  foundry  iron  in  increasing  num- 
bers are  covering  their  requirements  for  first  quarter 
in  whole  or  in  part  and  there  is  a  distinctly  better  tone 
in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  pig  iron  market  despife 
the  fact  that  some  furnaces  have  made  slight  conces- 
sions in  an  effort  to  close  business  during  the  past 
week.  The  withdrawal  of  some  $25  quotations  by 
Buffalo  furnaces  has  made  it  easier  for  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania furnaces  to  compete  for  business  in  New  Eng- 
land without  going  below  $27,  base,  furnace,  and  this 
has  imparted  a  healthier  tone  to  the  situation  in  this 
district.  It  would  be  stretching  a  point  to  say  that  pig 
iron  prices  are  firmer,  but  at'^least  it  can  be  said  that 
a  larger  number  of  orders  is  being  taken  at  prices  above 
$27,  base.  One  furnace  company  which  has  a  well-filled 
order  book  has  announced  th'at  it  will  not  consider 
business  below  $28,  base,  furnace.  The  largest  foun- 
dry iron  orders  of  the  week  were  placed  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  for  its  Essington  plant, 
totaling  about  2500  tons.  The  business  was  divided 
among  three  of  four  furnaces  and  the  approximate  de- 
livered prices  were  S27.76  for  No.  2  plain  and  $28.76 
for  No.  2X.  There  is  a  tendency  among  furnaces  to 
equalize  freight  rates,  thus  meeting  the  competition  of 
the  furnace  ha\ang  the  lowest  rate  to  point  of  destina- 
tion. The  reduced  prices  quoted  in  the  table  below 
are  in  line  with  this  tendency  and  do  not  imply  a  re- 
duction in  price  at  the  furnace  except  in  special  in- 
stances. On  an  order  for  about  400  tons  of  No.  IX  a 
furnace  made  a  price  of  $28.50  furnace.  Lower  prices 
are  in  effect  on  foreign  iron,  as  some  sellers  are  at- 
tempting to  unload  the  stocks  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  put  in  storage.  Consumers  are  not  so 
anxious  to  take  foreign  iron  now  that  domestic  grades 
are  easily  obtainable.  Last  week's  receipts  from  abroad 
show  a  sharp  decline  from  the  previous  week,  but  sev- 
eral good-sized  cargoes  are  expected  next  week.  The 
total  for  the  week  ended  Dec.  16  was  5000  tons,  divided 
a^ follows:  England,  2340;  Scotland,  2006;  France,  500; 
Belgium,  154. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    deliver.v    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25    sil $27.76  to  $28.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   28.76  to    29.14 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 29.76  to    30.14 

Virgrinia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 33.17  to    34.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    34.17  to    35.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 27.50  to    28.00 

Gray  forge   28.14  to    28.64 

Malleable    30.64  to    31.64 

Standard    low   phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)      35.00 

Copper  bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     32.00  to    35.00 

Ore. — Receipts  of  iron  ore  last  week  totaled  7839 
tons,  all  from  Sweden. 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  has  fal- 
len off  in  the  past  week.  Prices  are  unchanged  at  $100, 
furnace,  for  domestic  and  $100,  seaboard,  duty  paid, 
for  the  imported.  Spiegeleisen  is  offered  at  $37, 
furnace,  or  less.  A  shipment  of  250  tons  of  spiegelei- 
sen was  received  from  England  at  this  port  last  week. 

Coke. — The  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  an- 
nounced  that  it  will  take  contracts  for  foundry   coke 
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for  first  quarter  at  $8.50,  ovens,  and  at  $7.50  for  first 
half  or  the  entire  year. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. —  Sales  of  open  hearth  re-roll- 
ing billets  have  been  made  at  $38,  Pittsburgh,  and 
forging  billets  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  divided 
orders  for  6000  to  8000  tons  of  ear  plates  for  immediate 
rolling  among  three  or  four  mills,  and  the  price  paid 
is  reported  to  be  equivalent  to  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  though 
quotations  were  made  in  each  instance  on  a  mill  basis. 
The  plate  market  has  been  weak  for  some  time,  but 
concessions  have  been  made  with  a  good  deal  of  secrecy. 
Now,  however,  mills  are  openly  quoting  1.95c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  ordinary  lots  and  1.90c.  is  freely  quoted 
when  the  tonnage  is  attractive.  It  is  only  on  small  lots 
that  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  obtainable.  Quotations  of  1.85c., 
Pittsburgh,  are  said  to  have  been  made  and  even  1.80c. 
has  been  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  definite  informa- 
tion that  sales  have  been  made  at  these  low  levels. 
Plate  mills  are  operating  mostly  on  single  turn,  and  ' 
the  aggregate  tonnage  booked  in  the  past  two  weeks 
h'as  not  been  sufficient  to  sustain  the  recent  rate  of 
operation;  in  fact,  the  tendency  has  been  somewhat 
the  other  way. 

Structural  Material. — More  is  heard  of  slight  price 
concessions  on  structural  shapes,  but  apparently  there 
are  no  quotations  below  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  volume 
of  business  has  shrunk  slightly,  which  is  to  be  expected 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  current  orders  are  mostly  for 
small  lots  for  early  rolling.  The  going  price  on  small- 
lot  business  is  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Steel  bars  are  firm  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
most  of  the  mills  are  in  a  comfortable  position.  Cur- 
rent business  is  in  small  volume,  but  business  on  mill 
books  is  sufficient  in  most  instances  for  60  to  90  days. 
There  is  less  talk  of  concessions  on  bar  iron,  which  is 
quoted  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — While  most  of  the  small  orders  for  blue 
annealed  are  at  2.G0c.,  Pittsburgh,  larger  lots  are  ob- 
tainable at  2.50c.  Black  sheets  are  quoted  by  most 
mills  at  3.35c.  and  galvanized  at  4.35c.,  Pittsburgh, 
with  some  mills  uninterested  in  orders  for  galvanized 
sheets,  which  they  say  represent  a  loss  at  current  sell- 
ing prices. 

Warehouse  Business. — Orders  for  steel  out  of  stock 
have  picked  up  in  the  past  week.  Apparently  con- 
sumers are  filling  some  of  their  immediate  needs  from 
warehouse  stocks  rather  than  buy  in  larger  quantities 


from   mills  just  prior  to  inventory.     We   quote  ware- 
house prices  for  local  delivery  as  follows: 

Soft  steil  bars  ami  small  sliape.s.  3e.  ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3c.  ;  round  edge  iron,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish,  1%  x  %  In..  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
%-in.  and  heavier.  3  10c.  ;  tank  steel  plates.  fV-in.. 
3.33c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
3.85c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  4.60c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.76c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  o.l.'tc.  ;  structural  shapes.  3.10c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates.  Vt-in.,  4.80c.;  A-ln..  5c.; 
spring  steel,  4.25c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.85c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel.  4.35c. ;  steel 
hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.25c.;  steel  bands, 
No.  12  gage  to  A-'n..  inclusive.  3.825c.;  rails,  3c.; 
tool  steel,  8.50c. ;  Norway  Iron,  6.50c. 

Old  Material. — Current  price  quotations  on  various 
grades  of  old  material  represent  all  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  are  in  a  position  where  they  must 
sell,  but  if  consumers  were  to  come  in  the  market  for 
substantial  tonnages,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  probably 
impossible,  for  them  to  cover  at  the  prices  which  are 
being  paid  on  the  small  lots  now  being  sold.  Dealers 
are  not  willing  to  sell  "short"  at  present  levels  because 
of  the  fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  cover  at  a 
profit.  The  tendency  of  dealers  with  yard  stocks  is  to 
hold  for  higher  prices,  which  the  trade  believes  will 
come  in  January. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Scrap  rails    16.00  to  16.50 

Steel   rails  for  rolling 19.50  to  20.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy   0.04   and 

under    22.00  to  23.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

No.  1  railiioad  wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  vard  wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  forge  lire 15.00  to  15.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to  15.00 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing   mill    use) 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)      15.00  to  15.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling  mills) 15.00  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  20.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Heavv  breakable   cast   (for  steel 

plants)     19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 16..';0to  17.00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad  malleable 15.50  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new   specifications)  14.50 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 

Steel  axles 22.00 


POWER  EQUIPMENT  EXHIBITED 

Boilers,  Stokers,  Pulverized  Coal,   Control  Appa- 
ratiis  and  Other  Ecpiipment  Sho\vn 

The  first  national  exposition  of  power  and  mechaifi- 
cal  engineering,  organized  to  indicate  the  progress  of 
the  last  few  years  and  having  exhibits  of  boilers,  stok- 
ers, pulverized  coal  and  oil  burning  equipment,  super- 
heaters, control  apparatus  and  a  large  variety  of  other 
material,  was  held  in  New  York,  Dec.  7  to  13.  The 
decision  to  organize  the  show  resulted  from  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  the  National  Association  of  Sta- 
tionary Engineers  and  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation. More  than  125  companies  exhibited.  An 
outline  of  some  of  the  exhibits  follows. 

Btllilohciii  wiir  feed  pumps  and  "a  turbo-feed  pump,  single 
stage,  were  shown  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. Ltd.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  and  various  units  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Dalil  mechanical  oil  burning  system  were  on  view. 
An  8-ln.  single  stage  pump,  a  two  stage  series  pump,  and 
a  Class  C  turbine  were  exhibited  by  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J.  A  small  high-speed  geared 
turbine  was  In  operation.  The  Coppus  Engineering  &  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  a  20-in.  power  turbine,  boiler 
feed   pumps,   and   a   Vano   blower   In   operation. 

Models  of  its  water  tube  bollera  were  shown  by  the  George 
T.  Ladd  Co..  I'ittsburgh  and  a  model  of  its  patented  water 
tube  boiler,  and  data  on  (Ire  tube  boilers,  by  the  D.  Connelly 
Boiler  Co  ,  Cleveland.  Power  plant  apparatus  of  the  various 
companies  for  which  it  is  an  agent  was  e.xhlblted  by  the 
Vincent-Gilson  Engineering  Co.,  New  York,  .\mong  these 
were    soot    blowers,    pumps    and    ash    conveyors,    automatic 


engine  stops,   turbine  blowers,   Enco  oil  burners,  steam  puri- 
fiers and  gas  producers. 

Coal  and  Ash  Handling 

Diagrams  and  models  of  Hiley  and  Jones  underfeed 
stokers,  and  Murphy  automatic  furnaces  were  at  the  bootk 
of  the  Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  A  heavy 
duty  Coxe  stoker  was  shown  by  the  International  Combus- 
tion Engineering  Corporation,  New  York,  a  model  of  the 
Green  stoker  in  operation  being  also  on  view.  A  Quinn  fuel 
oil  burning  unit  complete  connected  to  a  furnace,  the  Lopulco 
pulverized  fuel  burner  were  among  other  of  the  several  exhi- 
l>its.  Models  of  the  Huber  hand  stoker  were  displayed  by  the 
Flynn  &  Emrich  Co.,  Baltimore,  chain  grate  stokers  by  the 
Creen  Engineering  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind..  also  Sealfex 
arches  and  Green  cast  iron  hoppers,  and  the  improved  Files 
hand  stoker,  was  shown  by  the  Gibby  Engineering  Co.,  East 
Boston,  Mass.  ■  The  United  Machine  &  JIfg.  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio, 
exhibited  grate  sections  of  the  Harrington  traveling-grate 
stoker,  and  data  on  its  Industrial  underfeed  stoker  and  the 
Mosher  desaturator. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  the  R.  H.  Beaumont 
Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  showing  a  model  of  a  super-central 
coal  handling  installation  in  operation.  A  new  style  electric 
telescopic  hoist  was  shown  by  Gillis  &  Geoghegan.  New  York, 
in  addition  to  other  manual  and  electric  ash  removal  equip- 
ment. Coal  and  ash  handling  machinery  were  shown  by  the 
C.  W.  Hunt  Co..  West  New  Brighton.  N.  Y.  and  steam  Jet 
ash  conveyors  by  the  M.  H.  Detrick  Co..  Chicago,  improved 
Detrick  flat  suspended  arches  being  also  featured.  The  Victor 
Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  showed  ash  conveying  equip- 
ment of  the  steam  Jet  type,  and  also  Carrlck  combustion 
control,  damper  and  forced  draft  regulator.  Ash  hoppers  and 
gates  were  shown  by  Allcn-Sherman-Hofr  Co..  Philadelphia. 
Water  Handling  Equipment 

The  exhibit  of  the  H.  S.  B.  W  Cochrane  Corporation. 
Philadelphia,  included   a  chemical   feeding  equipment   for  hot 
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process  water  softener,  weighing  meters  anil  (low  meters  all 
of  wliich  were  shown  in  operation.  Other  equipment  in- 
duileil  a  V-notch  weir  meter  and  recorder,  and  a  motor  con- 
trolled multi-port  valve  in  operation.  Feed  water  softenei's 
and  filters  were  shown  by  the  International  Filter  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  also  chemical  mixing,  feeding  and  proportional 
etiuipment. 

Foster  radiant  heat  and  standard  type  superheaters,  and 
economizers  were  displayed  by  the  Power  Specialty  Co.,  New 
YorU  The  Davidson  Pump  Co..  New  York,  exhibited  a 
boiler  feed   pump  and   a   small   working  model   in   operation. 

A  steam  Jet  with  surface  inter  conden.ser  and  after  heater 
In  one  shell,  and  a  steam  jet  air  pump  with  Jet  condenser, 
were  shown  by  the  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Kngineering  Co.. 
Carteret.  N.  J.  A  model  of  a  5000-kw.  General  Electric  tur- 
bine with  surface  condenser  and  several  auxiliaries  was  a 
feature.  A  model  of  the  company's  induced  and  natural 
wooden  cooling  tower  was  also  shown.  Evaporators,  con- 
densers, heaters,  economizers,  and  tube  cleaners  were  among 
the  exhibits  of  the  Roto  Co..  Hartford.  Feed  water  regu- 
lators, special  turbine  driven  boiler-feed  pump  governors. 
and  other  specialties  were  exhibited  by  the  S-C  Regulator 
Mfg.  Co..  Fostoria.  Ohio.  Its  latest  type  of  inter  and  after 
condenser  Radojet  air  pumps,  Rotrex  air  pumps,  condensate 
pumps  and  a  dynamometer,  were  shown  by  the  C.  H.  Wlieeler 
Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia. 

The  Nash  Engineering  Co..  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  exhi- 
bited its  Hytor  pumps  and  compressors  and  a  Jennings  con- 
densation pump  in  operation.  Reilly  feed  water  heaters, 
instantaneous  heaters,  fuel  oil  heaters,  steam  and  oil 
separators,  and  multi-screen  filters  w6re  included  in  the 
large  exhibit  of  the  Griscom-Russell  Co.,  New  Tork.  Water 
softeners  of  the  hot  press  type,  were  exhibited  by  the  Graver 
Corporation,  East  Chicago,    Ind. 

Meters  and  Control  Devices 

The  Bailey  Meter  Co..  Cleveland,  exhibited  its  boiler  meter 
and  multi-pointer  gage  in  connection  with  a  miniature  2  hp. 
gas  fired  boiler,  and  a  V-Notch  weir  meter,  both  in  operation. 
Other  displays  included  pulverized  material  feeder  and  meter, 
differential  gas  pressure  recorders,  and  gas  meters  with  pres- 
sure compensator.  A  CO2  recorder  in  operation,  indicating 
draft  gages,  indicating  and  recording  thermometers  for  flue 
gas.  and  other  uses,  gages  for  steam  pressure  and  vacuum, 
were  displayed  by  the  Foxboro  Co.,  Inc.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Hays  CO2  and  draft  recorders  in  operation,  the  Hays  im- 
proved gas  analyzer,  draft  gages  and  chain-operated  water 
gages,  were  among  the  items  shown  by  Paul  B.  Huyette  Co.. 
Philadelphia. 

Recording  gages,  thermometers  and  tachometers  were 
among  the  instruments  shown  by  Schaeffer  &  Budenberg 
Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Ruggles-Klingemann  Mfg. 
Co..  Salem.  Mass..  displayed  its  step  compensated  draft  and 
temperature  regulator,  and  other  regulators.  Steam  meters. 
low  and  high  pressure  gas  meters,  water  meters  and  flow 
curves  were  among  the  exhibits  of  the  Republic  Flow  Meters 
Co.,  Chicago. 

CO2  recording  equipment,  draft  indicators  and  recorders, 
combined  barometer  and  vacuum  recorders,  and  an  absolute 
pressure  indicator  for  condenser  service  were  shown  by  the 
Uehling  Instrument  Co.,  Paterson.  N.  J.  A  feature  was  the 
Pyroporous  flue  gas  filter  for  assuring  clean  gas  for  analysis. 
Tag-Mono  recorders  for  the  automatic  flue  gas  analysis,  was 
a  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  the  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Mfg.  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Thermometers,  hydrometers,  and  automatic 
controllers  were  atnong  other  instruments  shown. 

Indicating  and  recording  pressure  and  vacuum  gages, 
dead-weight  gage  testers,  inspectors'  testing  outfits,  and  boiler 
test  pumps  were  among  the  items  shown  by  the  Ashton  Valve 
Co.,  Boston.  A  24-in.  double  illuminated  master  pilot  gage 
was  a  feature.  A  new  cabinet  type  inclined  draft  gage 
single  and  double  tube  ;  open  type  inclined  draft  gage,  and 
the  new  multi-tube  vertical  draft  gages  with  movable  scale 
and  with  equalizer  for  filling  individual  chambers  simultane- 
ously,  were   among  the   exhibits   of  L.    M.    Ellison,   Chicago. 

Fire  Bricks,  Baffles  and  Arches 

A  double  suspension  combustion  and  ignition  arch  was 
shown  by  the  Liptak  Fire  Brick  Arch  Co.,  Minneapolis,  and 
models  illustrating  the  Bernitz  method  of  wall  construction, 
were  exhibited  by  the  Bernitz  Furnace  Appliance  Co.,  Boston. 
Drake  blocks  for  furnace  wall  construction  were  shown  by 
the  Drake  Non-CUnkering  Furnace  Block  Co.,  New  York,  and 
the  American  Arch  Co.,  New  York,  featured  its  type  "P" 
arch. 

The  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  New  York,  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  Hytempite,  Carbosand  and  typical 
applications  of  Insulbrix.  High  temperature  cements  and 
Mono  baflle  plates  were  shown  by  the  King  Refractories  Co., 
Inc..  New  York.  Sil-O-Cel  heat  insulating  materials,  with 
models  of  boilers  illustrating  the  method  of  bonding  were 
exhibited  by  the  Celite  Products  Co.,  New  York.  Furnace 
wall  supports,  intended  to  increase  stoker  efficiency,  were 
shown   by   the   Furnace   Engineering  Co..   New   York.      "Steel 


Mixture. "  a  fire  cement  for  boiler  settings,  with  a  model 
boiler  showing  its  use.  was  exhibited  by  McLeod  &  Henry 
Co..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Valves  and  Fittings 

Among  a  wide  variety  of  valves  and  fittings  the  Ed-ward 
Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  displayed  a  new  valve 
with  forged  steel  body  and  bonnet,  monel  trimmings  for  1100 
deg..    intermittent   temperature. 

Reducing  valves,  and  special  pressure  regulating  mechan- 
isms were  among  the  specialties  exhibited  by  the  Julian 
d'Este  Co..  Boston.  A  new  steam  regulator  with  removable 
seat  and  mounting,  was  also  shown.  Back  pressure  valves, 
lever  balanced  valves,  pressure  regulators,  pump  governors, 
automatic  stop  and  check  valves  were  displayed  by  the  Foster 
Engineering  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 

In  addition  to  a  large  display  of  brass,  iron,  and  steel 
valves.  Jenkins  Brothers.  New  York,  showed  Mason  regulator 
valves,  a  new  rapid  action  valve,  new  air  gun  valves,  new 
marine  valve  and  their  Selco  valve.  The  display  of  the 
Lunkenheimer  Co..  Cincinnati,  included  steel,  bronze,  iron 
and  special  alloy  valves,  lubricators,  whistles,  boiler  mount- 
ings and  other   specialties. 

Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Philadelphia,  exhibited  its  tandem 
blow-off  valve,  seatless  blow-oft  valve,  pipe  clamp,  boiler 
skimmer  and  other  devices.  Back  pressure,  balanced  tank 
and  relief  valves  were  among  those  shown  by  Kieley  & 
Mueller.  New  York,  steam  traps,  damper  regulators,  and 
pump  governors  being  also  shown. 

Pratt  &  Cady  bronze  and  iron  valves.  Reading  acid  open 
hearth  steel  fittings  were  shown  by  the  Reading  Steel  Casting 
Co..  Bridgeport.  Union  bonnet  valves,  regrinding  and  a 
new  line  for  high  pressure  and  high  temperature  service 
were  shown. 

Valves  and  fittings  for  all  pressures  and  duties  were 
shown  by  the  Crane  Co..  Chicago,  oil  separators,  steam  traps, 
pipe  bends  and  other  equipment  being  also  shown.  Hancock 
valves  and  Consolidated  safety  valves  were  exhibited  by 
Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  Ashcroft  gages. 
Metropolitan  injectors  and  a  Reeves  automatic  stoker  con- 
trol  in   operation   being  also   featured. 

A  large  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co..  Bos- 
ton, which  included  valves,  fittings,  pipe  tools  and  the  Watts 
line  of  power  plant  specialties  and  stack  heaters.  Galvanized 
amalgamated  lead  lined  iron  pipe,  fittings  and  valves  were 
shown  by  the  Lead  Lined  Iron  Pipe  Co..  Wakefield.  Mass. 

Other  Material  Exhibited 

Thrust  bearings  for  steam  turbines  were  exhibited  by  the 
Kingsbury  Machine  Works.  Philadelphia.  Steel  sections  for 
overhead  shafting  Layouts,  and  unit  air  filters  were  shown  by 
the  Midwest  Steel  &  Supply  Co..  New  York.  Francke  flexible 
couplings.  Keytite  self-fltting  keys,  and  Pintite  couplings  for 
line  Slatting  made  up  the  exhibit  of  Smith  &  Serrell. 
Newark.  N.  J.  Friction  clutches  of  the  Smith  type  and  collar 
oiling  bearings  were  shown  by  the  Hill  Clutch  Co..  Cleveland 
and  various  sizes  of  friction  clutches,  and  a  model  of  its  ball 
bearing  marine  reverse  gear  were  exhibited  by  the  Carlyle 
Johnson  Machine  Co.,  Manchester,  Conn.  A  worm  gear  re- 
ducing unit  with  motor  and  base  was  shown  in  operation  by 
the  Philadelphia  Gear  Works.  Philadelphia. 

Cast  iron  pipe  made  by  the  De  Lavaud  centrifugal  process, 
and  a  section  of  a  barometric  condenser.  Helander  patent, 
were  among  the  items  shown  by  the  U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co..  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Oil  filtration  equipment,  oil  systems  and  accessories  were 
shown  by  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  The  De 
Laval  Separator  Co..  New  York  exhibited  oil  purifiers  for 
fuel  and  transformer  oils. 


Waterproof  "Speed-Grits,"  a  specialized  paper  for 
water  rubbing  paint  materials,  is  being  marketed  by 
the  Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  can  be  used 
either  with  oil  or  dry,  where  flexibility  and  toughness 
are  required,  and  also  where  exceptional  finish  is 
wanted.  Although  developed  primarily  for  the  auto- 
mobile trade,  the  new  papers  are  said  to  be  applicable 
to  the  finishing  of  metal  furniture,  machinery  with  a 
highly  finished  paint  surface,  typewriters  and  other 
products  that  require  many  surfacing  operations  on 
paint  and  varnish  and  where  water  sanding  and  rub- 
bing is  required.  The  waterproof  Speed  Grits  are  said 
to  be  an  improvement  over  pumice  on  many  operations, 
it  being  claimed  that  they  cut  faster  and  cleaner  and  at 
a  lower  cost. 

Melvin  Jameson,  for  the  last  30  years  with  the 
Peninsular  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  company. 
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Foundry  Iron  Is  Easier — Britain  to  Lay  Down  Two 
New  Battleships  at  Once — Germany  Sells  15,000 

Tons  of  Rails  to  Far  East  at  $24.26  F.O.B. 
(By   Cable) 

London,  England,  Dec.  12. 

PVesh  American  inquiries  have  come  in  for  foundry 
iron  and  hematite.  The  pig  iron  market  otherwise  is 
quiet,  with  foundry  grades  easier.  Hematite  is  active. 
Some  makers  have  secured  orders  covering  January  to 
March  capacity.     Prices  are  firm. 

Demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel  is  expanding, 
more  especially  from  the  home  trade.  The  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  that  the  two  new  capital  ships  [per- 
mitted under  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  to  replace  four  smaller  vessels  to  be  dis- 
carded later]  be  laid  down  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
British  railroads  are  placing  orders,  but  the  decision 
has  been  reached  to  dissolve  the  Disposal  Board  at  the 
end  of  March,  thus  releasing  large  tonnages  of  second 
hand  material. 

Bars,  sheets  and  joists  (beams)  have  been  bought 
for  delivery  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Exports  generally 
are  quiet,  though  the  Chinese  demand  is  improving. 

Total  pig  iron  [including  ferroalloy]  exports  for 
November  were  117,708  tons,  of  which  79,070  tons  were 
consigned  to  the  United  States.  The  total  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  for  November  were  372,332  tons. 

Tin  plate  makers  have  advanced  the  minimum 
quotation  of  20s.  (?4-C2)  basis,  f.o.b.  Swansea  tin 
plate  bars  for  January  to  March  delivery  have  ad- 
vanced 3%s.  (87c.).  Good  business  was  being  done  in  tin 
plate  before  the  rise,  which  now  is  causing  some  little 
confusion. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm,  on  moderate  demand. 
The  works  are  well  booked  up,  but  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  output  will  decrease,  owing  to  the  tight- 
ness of  the  spelter  situation. 

Japan  is  inquiring  for  black  sheets,  of  the  usual 
specifications,  for  December  shipment,  but  the  works 
are  unable  to  supply  the  sheets  earlier  than  February 
to  March. 

There  has  been  a  fair  business  in  Continental  steel 
recently  transacted.  German  works  are  now  full  up 
to  February  or  March,  except  for  plates.  Belgham  has 
sold  merchant  bars  and  joists  (beams)  to  India  and 
sheets  and  wire  nails  to  South  America.  Germany  has 
sold  15,000  tons  of  rails  to  the  Far  East  at  £5  5s. 
($24.26)  f.o.b.  America  has  bought  Continental  light 
and  heavy  rails. 

We  (luote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.62  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham   coke   delivered  £1  8s.  to  £1    10s.       $6.47  to    S6.93 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4  15%                              22.06 

Cleveland  No.  3  toundr.v  4  IIV-                            21.14 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4  7'/                              20  21 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .  4  2V^                              19  06 

Cleveland    basic    4  0  '                               IS  48 

Ka.st   eoa.st   mixed 4  13  to    4   13Vj      21.48  to    21.60 

FeiTomanganese    15  0                             -69  80 

Ferromanganese*    14  0                                  64.68 

RAjls  60  lb.  and  up 7  5  to    8     0          33.50  to    36.96 

g''i"s   •.;•.;■  ■•.•:-L---    ''    "       '»  ^    ^       32.34  to  S3.5o 

sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

„,ye'8'}    ■•/•■•v 7     0  to    7     7%      32.34  to    34.07 

Tin  plates,  base  box .. .      10         to    1     0%       4.62  to      4.65 

|*1'P„P'V\'    8   1'         to    9     0  1.75  to'^^l!'86 

?2i.      "'*'*'   "     «  to  11   10  2.27  to      2.37 

l^l^h.  ■;;::::::::::  It     Js  li?      }:?g{°  iJS 
^H/i^^'^r^l"'      «     '° 'i«      i-'«'o   lit 

Rlaik    slieits,    Japanese 

.s|).ciMi:itions    15     5  sir. 

Steel   h<.,,|i.s    U      o  &   U    10*  °27  *        ■>  i-. 

Cold    rolled   steel   strip.  <>=   ii   lu  ..a  &       .3,. 

20  g 22      2V.  4  r,B 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  sped- 

flcntlons 15     0  3  09 

•Kxporl  price. 


J20.79 
20.79 
20.79 

to  £5 
to  6 
to    5 

15s. 

15 

15 

23.10  to  J26.57 
23.10  to    26.57 
23.10  to    26.57 

to  10 

7% 

33.50  to 

47.93 

3.35 
4.74 
C.  per 

1.52 

Lb. 

1.70 

to  6 
to  7 
to    7 

\ 

1.37  to 
1.44  to 
1.44  to 
1.34 

1.29 
1.24 
1.29 

1.39 
1.47 
1.47 

to    7 

12>/= 

1.55  to 

1.57 

to    6 

2Vi 

1.24  to 
1.34 

1  26 

Continental  Prices,  All  F, 
Delivery  as 

No.  3  foundry  pig  Iron : 

Belgium.    Jan..    Feb..  £4   10s. 

I..uxemb'g.   Jan..   Feb.  4    10 

France,  Jan.,   Feb...  4   10 

unlets  : 

France.    Jan 5      0 

Luxemburg,   Jan.    ...  5      0 

Lorraine,    Jan 5      0 

Wire  rods.  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  : 

Belgium    ,....  7     5 

Wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

Germany     0  14% 

Belgium    0   20V. 

Angles  : 

Belgium 7     IV- 

Tees  : 

Belgium     S      5 

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium.   Feb..   Mar..  6   12  ?i 

Luxemb'g.  Feb..  Mar.  7      0  " 

France.   Jan..    Feb...  7      0 

Germany.    Feb.,    Mar.  6   10 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France,  Jan 6     5 

Belgium.  Jan 6     0 

Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...  6     5 

Channels: 

Belgium    7   10 

A-ln.  plates: 

Germany,    Jan..    Feb.  fi     0 

Belgium.  Jan 6  10 

Luxemburg.  Jan.    ...  6     5 
France,     not     quoted. 

No.  8  gage  wire  : 

Belgium     14   10% 


Proposed  Railroad  Improvements  to  Assist  Unem- 
ployed— Less  Pig  Iron  Demand 

London,  England,  Nov.  29. — The  election  has  now 
come  and  gone  and  more  hopeful  feeling  is  gen- 
erally entertained  by  the  business  community  that  the 
revival  in  trade  will  be  helped  by  sane  legislation. 
One  of  the  first  problems  which  are  apparently  being 
resolutely  grappled  with  by  the  government  is  that 
of  unemployment.  The  first  apparent  development  of 
this  has  been  the  convening  of  the  various  railroad 
managers  of  the  new  leading  railroad  groups  of  the 
country,  when  proposals  were  put  before  them  that, 
to  alleviate  the  present  distress  caused  through  un- 
employment, the  railroad  companies  embark  upon  a 
program  of  further  construction.  A  good  deal  of  this, 
of  course,  will  consist  of  renewal  work,  but  it  is  also 
proposed  that  various  schemes  of  electrification  of  ex- 
isting lines  be  carried  through,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  new  small  lines  connecting  up  various  points 
of  the  new  group  system.  It  is  understood  that  the 
schemes  will  not  be  financially  assisted  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  will  be  carried  through  from  the  ample  re- 
sources of  the  railroad  companies. 

A  factor  which  may  have  considerable  bearing  on 
the  trade  situation  generally,  and  therefore  on  further 
alleviating  the  unemployment  question,  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  railroad  rates  for  certain  raw  materials 
are  to  be  reduced  from  Dec.  1.  These  materials  are 
coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  for  blast  furnace  and  steel 
work. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  tendency  in  the  Cleveland 
pig  iron  market  is  somewhat  easier,  at  least  so  far 
as  foundry  qualities  are  concerned.  This  is,  of  course, 
nartly  a  reflection  of  the  diminution  in  the  .\merican 
demand,  but  is  also  attributable  to  the  unfortunate 
exchange  situation  with  the  continent,  which  seriously 
hampers  export  business  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
It  is  understood  that  some  sales  of  foundry  iron  of 
special  analysis  have  been  made  to  America  for  delivery 
up  to  March,  however,  and  the  general  tendency  in 
home  consumption  is  toward  improvement.  The  cur- 
rent quotation  for  the  No.  3  G.  M.  B.  is  about  92s 

In  finished  iron  and  steel,  conditions  appear  to  be 
slowly  but  steadily  improving.  Home  consumers  have 
taken  rather  more  interest  in  the  market  recently,  and 
steel  makers  seem  to  have  been  receiving  a  certain 
amount  of  shipbuilding  orders.  Rail  makers  also  are 
experiencing  more  business.  So  far  as  export  trade 
is  concerned,  however,  conditions  have  been  quieter. 
It  is  understood  that  a  Japanese  order  for  locomotives 
has  been  booked  by  Glasgow  and  other  firms,  while 
the  Leeds  Forge  Co.  has  booked  an  order  for  56  double- 
deck  electric  cars  for  Edinburgh,  while  Metropolitan- 
Vickers  is  understood  to  have  secured  a  good  share  of 
ihe  £4,000,000  of  contracts  placed  in  connection  with 
the  electrification  of  South  .\frican  railroad. 


''iiniiii»iiiiimnnini|jiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiirniiiiimiiiiiiinnniiniiii»iiiiiiimniniiiiiiiimiiiim^^^^ 

Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  PiUsburgh 
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Plates 

Sheareil.    tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 1.95c.  to  2c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,   channels,   etc 2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,    base,    per    lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2  75c.  to  2.90c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2  90c. 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,    per   keg $2.70 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Spring  wire,   base,   per   100    lb 3.25  10    3.35 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .  .60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer   and   larger  sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and   shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer   sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  .  .$3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot   pressed    nuts,    tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  IT.  S.  S.  ...  75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
•'4    in.  and  larger,   U.   S.   S.  ..  .70,  10  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  B 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.   A.  E.,   %   in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80.  5  and  2  V.  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts 50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws.  . .  .75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    set    screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws. 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws 80  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,   per   100   lb 3.10 

Small   rivets    65  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb....  $2.75 

Spikes,   %   in.  and  smaller,   base,  per  100  lb....  3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per   100  lb $3.75  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,   per  100  lb 2.35 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 


Inches 


49 


H  to 
%  ... 
%    ... 


Galv. 
23% 
29% 
46% 
52% 
54% 


Inches  Black 

%    to    % -t-   7 

%    26 


Galv. 
-1-33 


1  to  1% 34 


Lap   Weld 

47%    12    29 

51%  '     2%    to   6 32% 

47%        7   to    12 30 

46% 


Itutt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plaitt  ends 


to    % 51 


% 
% 

1  to   1  % 64 

2  to   3. 


65 


28% 
34% 
46% 
51% 
53% 
54% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2 57              46%    12    30  17 

2%    to  4 61              50%        2%    to  4 33  21 

4%    to   6 60              49%    I    4%    to  6 32  20 

7  to   8 56              43%        7   to   8 25  13 

9    to  12 50              37%    1    9   to   12. 20  8 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 21% 

2    to   2%    in 36 

2%  to  3  in 47 

314  to  13  in 52 


IV2 


Charcoal  Iron 


■+n 


IT's   in.  . 

2  to  2%   in —8 

2  1/2  to  3  in — 13 

SVi   to  4%  in — 15 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots  fob.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow: 

"-  2%  and  2%  in 


1%    and  1%   in 47 

1%   in 31 

2  and  2%   in 34 


3  in 42 

3%  to  4  in 47 

iVl  in.  and  5  in 39 


Hot  Rolled 

3   in 44  3%    to   4    in 49 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30.   base 85  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon    0.30    to    0.40,    base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D   12  gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

214-in.  O.D.  12  gage 16 

2%-in.  O.D.  11  gage 17 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2%-in.  O.D.  10  gage.... 19 

3-in.    O.D.    7    gage 34 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 

5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage 55 


.$14.25 
.  15.25 
.  16.25 
.    17.25 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,   200-lb.) 

8-Ib.  coating $9.30   |     25-lb.   coating  I. 

S-lb.   coating  I.   C.  .  .  .      9.60        30-lb.   coating  I. 

15-lb.   coating  I.  C 11.80        35-lb.   coating  I. 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C 13.00   I    40-lb.  coating  I. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.50e. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.35c. 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),   per  lb.. 

4.70c.  to  5.00c. 
Galvanised 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.35c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.35c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named,  per 
100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .  0.315 

Baltimore,   export    ....  0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic   0.365 

Boston,  export   0.255 


Buffalo   $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.295 

Cincinnati    0.295 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago   0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City   0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .  0.705 

St.  Paul    0.595 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.275 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis 0.385 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water   0.415 

New  Orleans   0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road   tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.  :  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  75c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c.  :  pipe  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  50c. ; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 

" """"'"" —-"..■» 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Awards  of  20,000  Tons  But  New  Inquiries,  Mostly 
in  West,  for  Two-Thirds  More 

Apartment  house  at  Broadway  and  Eighty-second  Street, 
New  York,  1200  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Mechanics  &  Metals  Bank,  Fifty-seventh  Street,  near 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  300f  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron 
Works. 

Loft  buildin^r  on  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York, 
400  tons,  to  George  A.  Just  Co. 

Marcus  Brown  apartment  house,  New  York,  800  to  1000 
tons,  to  A.  E.  Norton,  Inc. 

Turbine  foundation  for  Public  Service  Corporation,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  400  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Building  for  Firth  Carpet  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  100  tons, 
to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

School  building  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  200  tons,  to  un- 
named fabricator. 

Building  for  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,   1400  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation. 

Bridges  for  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  400  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Bridge  for  New  York  Central  Railroad,  110  tons,  to  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Building  for  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  200  tons,  to 
Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Addition  to  South  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn,  200 
tons,  to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Apartment  house  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Eighty-ninth 
Street,  New  York,   1250  tons,  to  Paterson  Bridge  Co. 

Jewish  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  400  tons,  to  Paterson  Bridge  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  power  house  addi- 
tion, Joliet,  III.,  2300  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural 
Steel  Co. 

Mengel  Body  Co.,  plant  addition.  Louisville,  Ky.,  400  tons, 
to  Louisville  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Southern  California  Telephone  Co.,  Thornwall  office  build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  377  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  turntables,  349  tons,  to  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  327-ft..  6-in.  through  plate  girder 
spans.  Simpson,  III.,  309  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

LaSalle  Street  substation.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 300  tons,  to  Midland  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Byllesby     Engineermg    Corporation,     Chicago,     two     self- 


supporting  steel  stacks,  Reinach,  Okla.,  183  tons,  to  Minne- 
apolis Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  steel  stack,  Minneapolis,  120 
tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Central  Avenue  bridge,  Minne- 
apolis, 115  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

National  Screw  &  Tack  Co.,  Cleveland,  factory  building, 
to  Riverside  Bridge  Works. 

Ashland  plant.  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  4000  tons,  to 
Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co.  and  McMyler  Interstate  Co. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  bridge  work,  300  tons, 
bids  taken. 

Fair  Garage,  at  Chicago,  150  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  & 
Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Transmission  towers  for  I'ower  Construction  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass..  3290  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Structural   Projects  Fending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

The  Greater  Northern  Railway,  3345  tons  of  fabricated 
bridge  material  for  1923  delivery. 

Ortice  building,  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  125  tons. 

Power  house,  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  400  tons. 

Hotel  at  Broadway  and  100th  Street,  New  York,  1000  tons. 

Convention  hall  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  300  tons. 

City  hospital  at  Providence,  R.  I.,   500  tons. 

Bridge  for  City  of  Boston,  400  tons. 

Ice  plant  on  Avenue  Z.  New  York,  300  tons. 

Apartment  house  on  upper  Broadway,  New  York,  1500 
tons. 

Highway  bridge,  Lexinfiton,  Mo.,  4000  tons,  bids  taken. 

Union  League  Club  building,  Chicago,  4000  tons,  bids 
asked. 

Roosevelt  Road  viaduct  for  Chicago  Union  Station  Co., 
4  000   tons,  bids  to  be  opened  this  week. 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  girders  and  towers  for  various 
locations.  3000  tons,  bids  taken. 

Missouri  Pacific,  a  200-ft.  and  a  225-ft.  through  riveted 
truss  span,  700  tons,  bids  taken. 

Ft.  Wayne  Corrugated  Paper  Co.,  mill  at  Hartford  City, 
Ind  ,  150  tons. 

Highway  bridge,  Glasgow,  Mo..  1700  tons. 

Highway  bridge,  Waverly.  Mo..  2100  tons. 

Highway  bridge.  Yankton.  S.   D..  3000   tons. 

Bridge  for  City  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  2200  tons,  bids  opened 
Dec.  8. 

Dipper  dredge  for  United  States  Engineer  ofiice,  Milwau- 
kee, 200  tons  of  shapes  and  plates,  bids  under  consideration. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Fresh  Inquiries  for  8000  Cars  and  90  Locomotives 
and  Purchase  of  3000  Cars 

The  buying  by  one  company  of  3000  cars,  the 
appearance  of  inquiries  for  7950  cars  and  the  addition  to 
motive  power  prospects  of  90  locomotives  describe  the 
weeli's  developments  in  railroad  equipment  buying. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  issued  an  inquiry 
for  1000  box  cars  and  will  probably  buy  this  week  the  2000 
hopper  cars  and  1000  gondolas,  for  which  an  Inquiry  was 
Issued  some  weeks  ago. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  divided  an  order 
for  72  passenger  coaches  among  four  or  five  car  builders. 

The  Union  Tank  Car  Co.  has  placed  orders  for  3000 
lank  cars  as  follows:  Standard  Steel  Car  Co..  1000;  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  1000;  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  500;  Gen- 
eral American  Car  Co.,  500. 

The  United  Gas  &  Improvement  Co.  is  In  the  market  for 
150   hopper  cars. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  has  Issued  an  Inquiry 
for   350   7U-ton  gondolas  and   500  drop  bottom  stock  cars. 
,    The  Great  Northern  Is  Inquiring  for  500  75-ton  ore  cars. 

The  St.  Louis,  Troy  &  Eastern  is  In  the  market  for  400 
gondola  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  Issued  Inquiries  for  1200  gon- 
dola cars  and  500  logging  cars  In  addition  to  the  5000  cars 
reported   last   week. 

,o  J'',*  Canadian  National  Railways  are  in  the  market  for 
2260  box  cars,  100  ballast,  100  general  service,  100  refrig- 
erator and  800  automobile  cars  In  addition  to  the  1250  stock, 
BO  ^caboose  and  50  express  refrigerator  cars  reported  a  week 

The  Union  Pacific  Is  expected  to  place  6000  refrigerator 
oars  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  within  a  few  da.vs 

.u  "^."f^"™"'""  ^''^"^^^  '^  '"  "'*  '"''"■''"  '°''  "  locomotives  of 
the  2-10-2  type  and  5  Mallet   engines. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  contemplates  the  purchase 
•f  12  additional  locomdtlves  of  the  Pacific  and  Mikado  type 


California  Iron  Market 

Sa.n  Fkancisco,  Dec.  6. — The  pig  iron  niarliet  is 
quiet  at  present,  so  far  as  actual  sales  are  concerned. 
There  are  some  indications  for  2000  to  3000  tons,  but 
as  yet  no  considerable  part  has  materialized.  These 
offerings,  for  the  most  part,  are  rather  lower  grade 
iron  than  usual,  with  a  high  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
analysis,  and  only  suited  to  a  few  industries  on  the 
coast.  It  is  understood  prices  range  from  $26  to  $27, 
ci.f.,  duty  for  buyers'  account.  On  low  silicon  iron 
current  prices  are  from  $29  to  $32,  according  to  grade. 
Some  small  volume  of  business  in  spot  materials  has 
been  done,  but  as  foundry  demand  is  rather  unsteady 
and  limited,  the  market  does  not  present  many  features. 
Domestic  quotations  are  still  too  high  to  make  business 
to  the  coast  inviting. 

Coke. — This  market  has  been  almost  uneventful,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  small  sale  of  a  car  or  two  of 
spot  material,  and  the  placing  of  perhaps  500  tons  of 
foreign  coke  for  December-January  shipment.  The 
smelting  trade  appears  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  for  the 
present.  There  is  no  particular  change  In  prices  named, 
the  market  appearing  around  $17,  ex  ship.  The  steamer 
Roman  Star  has  just  arrived  with  2800  tons  of  English 
coke.    No  business  in  domestic  material  is  reported. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  pre-holiday  condition  seems  to  be 
prevailing  along  the  coast,  both  in  municipal  and  private 
business.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  a  good  volume 
will  be  presented  after  the  new  year,  as  many  munici- 
palities are  contemplating  sizable  projects.  The  price 
remains  about  steady  at  $53  for  6-in.,  delivered.  -A.  re- 
cession in  the  soil  pipe  market  has  taken  place,  the  new 
price  being  50  off  Birmingham  base,  compared  with  45 
off,  which  was  in  force. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Pricea 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead 


Electro 

^      Tin       , ' 

-     New      New 

St. 

New 

St. 

Dec.            Lake        lytic* 

York     Y'oik 

Louis 

York 

Louis 

6 14.12%    13-75 

37.00       7.30 

6.95 

7.55 

7.20 

7 14.12%    13.75 

37.37%    7.30 

6.95 

7.65 

7.30 

S 14.12%    13.75 

37.50        7.30 

6.95 

7.60 

7.25 

9 14.12%    13.75 

7.27% 

6.95 

7.60 

7.25 

11 14.12%    13.75 

37.25        7.27% 

6.95 

7.60 

7.25 

12 14.12%    13.75 

37.25        7.27% 

6.95 

7.57% 

7.22% 

•Refinery  quotation. 

New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  12. 
The  markets  are  all  very  quiet  except  copper,  pur- 
chases of  which  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  account 
have  been  fairly  heavy.  On  most  days  the  tin  market 
has  been  dull.  The  lead  market  is  unchanged  and  the 
zinc  market  is  exceedingly  quiet. 

Copper. — Demand  for  electrolytic  copper  has  in- 
creased within  the  past  week  and  sales  have  been  fairly 
heavy  for  early  and  first  quarter  delivery.  Consumers 
have  been  picking  up  all  the  low  priced  metal  obtain- 
able and  the  market  is  now  firmly  established  at  14c., 
delivered,  or  13.75c.,  refinery.  The  volume  of  foreign 
purchases  continues  large.  Lake  copper  is  r;uo.ed  at 
14.12%c.  to  14.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  Straits  tin  market  has  been  largely  a  dull 
affair  in  the  last  few  days.  Sales  were  made  on  Dec.  7 
of  about  600  tons,  covering  November-December  and 
December-January  shipments  at  37.25c.  to  37.50c.  Much 
of  this  was  resale  metal,  out  of  town  dealers  and  con- 
sumers being  the  sellers.  On  Wednesday,  Dec.  6,  about 
250  tons  changed  hands.  Other  day.<,  including  today, 
have  been  dull  and  slow.  Prices  in  general  have  ad- 
vanced, due  to  higher  London  prices,  with  spot  Straits 
tin  quoted  today  at  37.25c.,  New  York.  After  the 
statistics  were  published  the  London  market  advanced, 
but  today  it  had  declined  quite  sharply  until  prices 
were  about  £1  per  ton  less  than  those  a  week  ago  with 
spot  standard  quoted  at  £175  10s.,  future  standard  at 
£176  15s.  and  spot  Straits  at  £177  5s.  Arrivals  thus 
far  this  month  have  been  4010  tons,  with  the  quantity 
afloat  7428  tons. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  quieter  but  fairly  firm. 
There  is  no  let  up  in  consumption,  nor  is  there  much 
new  business  being  transacted.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  quotations  of  the  leading  interest,  which 
stand  at  6.90c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.10c.,  New  York.  Inde- 
pendent producers  are  quoting  6.95c.,  St.  Louis,  and 
7.25c.  to  7.30c.,  New  York,  and  are  obtaining  business 
at  these  levels. 

Zinc. — So  far  as  domestic  demand  is  concerned  there 
has  bepn  almost  no  buying  this  month.  Consumers  are 
covered  for  December  and  are  awaiting  developments 
as  to  future  needs.  The  market  has  been  practically 
under  the  influence  of  quotations  in  London  and  prices 
have  risen  or  fallen  accordingly,  but  the  actual  buying 
from  abroad  has  not  been  especially  heavy.  Prime 
Western  zinc  for  spot  delivery  commands  the  highest 
prices  because  of  its  scarcity  but  the  farther  away  the 
future  position,  the  lower  the  quotation.  For  30-day 
delivery  prime  Western  is  quoted  at  7.20c.  to  7.25c., 
St.  Louis,  or  7.65c.  to  7.60c.,  New  York.  Future  posi- 
tions are  about  five  points  per  month  below  these  levels. 

.\ntimony. — Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for 
early  delivery  is  quoted  at  6.35c.  to  6.40c.,  duty  paid. 
New  York. 

Aluminum. — Wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery  of 
virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  are  quoted  by  im- 
porters at  22.50c.  to  23c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  New  York, 
but  the  leading  interest  continues  to  refuse  to  make 
public  its  regular  quotation. 


Old  Metals. — Prices  are  a  little  higher  and  business 
is  fairly  active.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,    heavy    ami    crupible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25 

Brass,  heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    6-50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .      9.50 

No.   1   yellow   ro;l    brass  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    6-25 

Lead,    tea    5.00 

Zinc    5.00 

Chicago 

Dec.  12. — Copper  and  lead  have  declined  while  tin 
and  zinc  have  advanced.  Buying  of  copper  has  been 
light  and  confined  to  immediate  requirements.  Lead  is 
held  rather  firmly  and  another  advance  by  the  leading 
interest  would  not  be  surprising  although  consumptive 
buying  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Zinc  has  recovered  its  recent 
losses  but  the  market  is  very  dull  and  users  are  waiting 
for  another  decline.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake 
copper,  14.25c.;  tin,  38.50c.  to  39c.;  lead,  7.10c.;  spelter, 
7.35c.;  antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On 
old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and 
copper  clips,  11.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.75c.;  red  brass, 
9c.;  yellow  brass,  7c.;  lead  pipe,  5.50c.;  zinc,  4.62%c.; 
pewter.  No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil,  27c.;  block  tin,  31c.,  all 
buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Der.  12. — Lead  and  zinc  are  2}  -^oints  higher  than 
last  week.  We  quote  lead,  7c.,  carlo. i.  and  slab  zinc,  7.30 
to  7.35c.  On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.; 
heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow 
brass,  4c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc, 
2c.;  lead,  3c.;  pewter,  15c.;  tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c., 
and  aluminum,  9c. 


Human  Problem  in  Industry  Discussed 

Substitution  of  "the  rule  of  reason  and  intelligence" 
for  force  in  an  effort  to  restore  in  America  "the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  be  he  employer  or  employee," 
was  urged  by  E.  M.  Herr,  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  the  American  Economic  Association,  held  in  New 
York  Dec.  6. 

Mr.  Herr  advocated  a  change  in  the  immigration 
laws,  saying:  "With  industry  dependent  to  such  a 
large  extent  upon  foreign-born  workers,  the  recent  im- 
migration laws  threaten  for  lack  of  'common'  labor,  the 
return  to  and  maintenance  of  normal  production,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  laws  will  be  made  reason- 
ably liberal  and  that  restrictions  will  be  based  on  fit- 
ness instead  of  as  at  present  without  regard  to  the 
immigrant's  character  or  qualification  to  become  an 
American  citizen." 

Mr.  Herr,  whose  topic  was  "The  Human  Problem  in 
Industry,"  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  popular  view, 
the  factory  system  in  the  United  States  was  not  domi- 
nated by  the  "interests"  or  "trusts,"  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  even  now  be- 
ing small.  More  than  300,000  employees  are  now  work- 
ing in  this  country  under  shop  reiresentation  plans, 
he  said,  and  in  most  cases  improved  relations  between 
management  and  employees  have  resulted,  Mr.  Herr 
stated. 

Enormous  waste  flows  from  labor's  fears  of  layoff 
or  discharge,  arbitrary  exactions  and  reductions  in 
wages,  unfair  discipline  and  ill-health,  he  charged,  urg- 
ing as  a  remedy  greater  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
vestment in  industry.  Real  wages,  he  asserted,  have 
advanced,  despite  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  worker 
must  be  made  more  secure  in  his  job  by  the  employer, 
said  Mr.  Herr,  who  advocated  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment from  sickness.  Unemployment  on  account  of 
the  fluctuation  in  production  because  of  changes  in  sea- 
sonal demand  must,  he  said,  be  lessened. 
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W.  L.  Allen  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Laclede  Ste"'  ''  •  '^t  I,ouis,  and  will 
be  associated  after  Jan.  1 
with  Frank  H.  Johnson, 
Chicago,  in  the  sale  of  the 
Laclede  company's  prod- 
ucts and  those  of  other 
steel  companies.  Prior  to 
coming  with  the  Laclede 
company,  Mr.  Allen  was 
president  of  the  Valley 
Steel  Co.,  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  Laclede  Steel  Co.  in 
1918.  After  leaving  col- 
lege as  a  metallurgist,  he 
spent  several  years  in  the 
operating  departments  of 
blast  furnace,  open  hearth 
and  finishing  mill  plants, 
and  was  one  of  the  early 
sales  engineers  of  the  ar- 
mor plate  department  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in 
the  promotion  of  chrome-vanadium  and  alloy  steels.  He 
later  acted  as  commercial  engineer  of  the  R.  D.  Nuttall 
Co.  in  the  development  of  heat  treated  gearings.  His 
official  connection  with  the  Laclede  Steel  Co.  brought 
him  into  intimate  contact  with  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  hot  and  cold-rolled  strip  steels.  Mr.  Allen 
has  had  an  unusual  combination  of  sales  and  operating 
experience. 

John  T.  Lewis,  who  has  been  assistant  general  super- 
intendent Newburgh  works,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  Shoenberger  works,  Pittsburgh,  succeed- 
ing Charles  F.  Hill,  who  several  months  ago  was  made 
general  superintendent  Newburgh  works.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  succeeded  at  Newburgh  works  by  B.  E.  Pheneger, 
who  has  been  superintendent  Central  Furnaces,  Cleve- 
land. 

Colton  D.  Noble,  formerly  sales-manager  of  the 
North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  re- 
sume his  duties  with  the  company  shortly.  Mr.  Noble 
left  the  company  in  1918  to  go  with  the  M.  S.  Brooks 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  hooks,  brackets,  etc.,  Chester, 
Conn. 

Emit  Manweiler,  secretary  and  general  manager 
Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  has  been 
appointed  Aide-de-Camp  on  Governor-Elect  Charles  A. 
Templeton's  Staff,  of  Connecticut. 

George  Prendergast,  for  many  years  district  mana- 
ger in  New  York  for  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  has  es- 
tablished himself  in  business  at  2  Rector  Street,  New 
York,  as  representative  of  Dilworth  Porter,  Inc.,  maker 
of  tie  plates  and  track  spikes,  and  of  the  Cleveland 
Frog  &  Crossing  Co. 

C.  G.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  director  of  pur- 
chases of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &•  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
will  have  general  supervision  of  the  purchasing  activi- 
ties of  all  plants  comprising  the  electrical  group  located 
at  East  Pittsburgh;  East  Springfield,  Mass.;  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Cleveland;  TraflFord,  Pa.;  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  Homewood,  (Pittsburgh)  Pa.,  and  Derry, 
Pa.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  with  the  Westinghouse  com- 
pany since  1887  and  was  appointed  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent  in  1895,  and  in  1917  was  made  purchasing 
agent.  C.  G.  Bunnell,  who  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  East  Pittsburgh  works  to  succeed 
Mr.  Taylor,  has  been  with  the  .Westinghouse  company 
since  1905.  For  several  years  he  has  had  charge  of 
machinery  and  equipment  purchases. 

George  F.  Gustafson  has  been  appointed  to  the 
sales   force   of   Manning,    Maxwell   &    Moore.    Inc.,   at 


Chicago.      Until    recently    he   was    identified    with    the 
Putnam  Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

A.  N.  Pershing  and  H.  F.  Bovard  have  been  elected 
directors  of  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co_  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations  of 
Richard  C.  Coulter  and  Robert  K.  Cassatt.  Mr.  Bovard 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  and  Mr.  Persh- 
ing is  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 

James  E.  Frost,  general  superintendent  Alabama 
To.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  operating 
vice-president  and  as  such  will  rank  next  to  John  W. 
Porter,  who  was  recently  appointed  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  in  place  of  Harry  W.  Coffin,  retired. 
Mr.  Frost  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  and  has  held  respon- 
sible positions  with  such  companies  as  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
and  the  Guif  States  Steel  Co. 

Gordon  Lee,  chief  of  the  automotive  division  of  the- 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  re- 
signed. Following  his  resignation  which  becomes  ef- 
fective Dec.  15  he  will  take  up  the  work  of  directing 
foreign  sales  for  the  Yellow  Cab  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  as- 
suming tho.se  duties  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

R.  J.  Rudd,  for  several  years  connected  with  the- 
sales  force  of  the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  recently  with  the  T.  H.  Letson  Co., 
50  Church  Street,  New  York,  is  now  associated  in  a 
selling  capacity  with  Philip  T.  King,  30  Church  .Street, 
New  York,  dealer  in  used  locomotive  cranes  and  other 
used  equipment. 

Alfred  B.  Carhart,  vice-president  and  sales  mana- 
ger Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Co.,  Boston,  and 
previously  for  ten  years  works  manager  at  the  Crosby 
factory  of  that  company,  has  resigned  to  become  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Precision  Instrument 
Co.,  21  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  He  is  a  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  engineer,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  and  before  going  to  Boston  was  connected 
with  several  manufacturing  companies  in  New  York. 

D.  P.  Cromwell  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Hubbard  blast  furnace  department  of  the 
Youngstnwn  Sheet  &  Tube  (^o.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  lo- 
cated at  Hubbard,  Trumbull  County.  He  succeeds 
Ernest  Evans,  transferred  to  the  East  Youngstown 
plant.  Mr.  Cromwell  was  formerly  located  at  the  com- 
pany's East  Youngstown  blast  furnaces. 

J.  F.  Kurtz,  Jr.,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  for  the  past  seven 
years  assistant  general  sales  agent,  has  resigned. 

J.  A.  Adamson,  formerly  district  engineer  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  engineers, 
has  been  appointed  manager  for  the  New  York  office 
of  the  John  W.  Ferguson  Co.,  United  Bank  Building. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

E.  P.  Merrill  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  steel  sales  for  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Canada.  He  will 
also  have  charge  of  all  steel  sales  of  the  corporation's 
subsidiaries. 

T.  E.  Doremus,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
represented  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  as  general 
eastern  manager  for  the  Orient,  with  headquarters  at 
Shanghai,  China,  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 
He  is  now  located  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  he  is  mana- 
ger of  the  explosives  department  of  the  du  Pont  com- 
pany. 

Paul  L.  Battey  and  Alfred  R.  Kipp  have  incorpor- 
ated under  the  name  Battey  &  Kipp,  Inc.  Their  offices 
will  be  located  at  123  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
and  their  business  will  consist  in  general  engineering. 

T.  A.  Martin,  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
George  H.  Smith  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  become  associated  with  the  Farrell-Cheek  Steel 
Foundry  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  as  general  superinten- 
dent. 

G.  S.  Rutherford,  who  has  been  manager  of  the 
Detroit  plant  of  the  Solvay  Process  Co.  during  the  past 
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year,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  company  at  the  home  office,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
change  became  effective  Dec.  1.  W.  C.  Shallcroft, 
formerly  assistant  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Detroit  plant. 

L.  E.  Blackburn,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Dupont  company  for  many  years  on  the  engineering 
staff,  has  been  appointed  plant  engineer  for  the  Olds 
Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  .succeed  Walter  S. 
Kidd,  who  resigned  recently  announcing  his  intentions 
of  engaging  in  a  private  enterprise  at  Wilmington,  Del. 


OBITUARY 


William  B.  Dean,  member  of  the  firm,  Nicols,  Dean 
&  Gregg,  heavy  hardware  and  automotive  equipment, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Dec.  6. 
Mr.  Dean  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1838,  and  when  he 
went  to  St.  Paul  at  the  age  of  18  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Nicols  &  Berkey,  successors  to  the  first  hard- 
ware dealer  in  the  city.  Four  years  later  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Berkey  as  partner.  His  wide  range  of  interests 
made  him  prominent  in  social  as  well  as  industrial  cir- 
cles. As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  and  a  director  for  22  years, 
Mr.  Dean  was  a  prominent  factor  in  framing  the 
policies  of  the  transcontinental  system.  He  also  served 
in  the  Minnesota  legislature  and  was  a  director  on  many 
state,  local  and  industrial  governing  bodies. 

Edward  L.  Hutchinson,  manager  of  the  plate  de- 
partment, Moltrup  Steel  Products  Co.,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  Dec.  4.  He  was  born  in 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  68  years  ago  and  was  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Emerson-Smith  Saw  Works,  prior  to  its 
absorption  by  the  Moltrup  Steels  Products  Co.,  and  also 
secretary  of  the  Ingram-Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Beaver 
Falls. 

W.  B.  Everest,  general  traffic  manager,  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  Dec.  5.  He  was  born  July  3,  1868,  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  has  been  located  at  the  East  Pittsburgh 
works  of  the  Westinghouse  company  since  1884.  He 
previously  had  been  with  the  United  States  Electric  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  Westing- 
house  company.  He  had  held  the  position  of  general 
traffic  manager  since  1914. 

Fred  Augustus  Marsh,  general  purchasing  agent 
Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
Dec.  11,  following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Marsh 
was  51  years  of  age  and  had  been  connected  with  the 
Link-Belt  Co.  for  30  years.  He  had  long  been  active 
in  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  in 
which    he    had   held    important    official    positions. 


Fact  Finding  Commission's  Policy 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Because  it  has  no  authority 
to  compel  agreement,  the  Fact  Finding  Coal  Commis- 
sion will  seek  only  by  persuasion  and  suggestion  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  between  bituminous  oper- 
ators and  miners.  This  was  decided  at  a  conference  in 
Washington  this  week,  called  by  Chairman  John  C. 
Hays  Hammond,  of  the  commission,  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  operators  and  miners  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment at  their  recent  conference  in  Chicago.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  country  being  faced  with  another  coal  strike 
next  April  has  created  genuine  concern  on^the  part  of 
the  commission  and  great  disgust  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment authorities  generally,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
expressed  sentiments.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hammond  that  the  commission  has  nothing  to  do  with 
arbitrating  differences  between  operators  and  miners 
and  consequently  will  make  no  attempt  to  settle  con- 
troverted points  other  than  by  suggestion.  He  said 
that  the  representatives  of  each  side  have  been  called 
in  an  attempt  to  impress  upon  them  that  "the  American 


people  expect  a  wage  agreement  to  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility of  another  coal  strike  next  April." 

The  commission  yesterday  had  before  it  President 
W.  K.  Fields  of  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
President  Michael  Galligher  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland.  President  John  L.  Lewis,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  is  expected  to  appear  during  the 
week. 


METAL  LATH   STANDARDS 


Kediu'tion  of  Varieties  and  Weights  Recommended 
by  Trade  Meeting  at  Washington 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Meeting  here  to-day  with 
William  A.  Durgin,  head  of  the  division  of  simplified 
practice.  Department  of  Commerce,  33  manufacturers, 
distributers  and  users  of  metal  lath  adopted  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  reduction  in  varieties  of  flat  lath 
from  approximately  80  to  9  and  the  reduction  in 
weights  of  rib  lath  from  10  to  7,  with  the  probability 
that  the  latter  will  be  reduced  further  at  later  con- 
ferences. It  also  was  recommended  that  tolerances  be 
not  greater  than  0.1  lb.  per  sq.  yd.,  based  on  lots  of  not 
less  than  1000  sq.  yd.  Present  sheet  mill  practice  calls 
for  a  tolerance  of  2%  per  cent,  while  that  recommended 
at  the  conference  runs  to  a  maximum  of  4  per  cent. 

The  recommendations,  if  adopted  by  80  per  cent  of 
the  metal  lath  manufacturers,  will  be  adopted  and  the 
standards  put  into  effect  for  one  year  beginning  July. 
1923.  It  is  estimated  that  33,000,000  sq.  yd.  of  metal 
lath,  equivalent  to  about  48,000  net  tons,  will  be  con- 
sumed in  1922,  a  large  increase  over  previous  years, 
both  because  of  the  growing  use  of  metal  lath  and  the 
large  building  program  of  the  present  year. 

The  following  are  the  sizes  of  metal  lath  that  it  was 
recommended  be  the  only  recognized  standards,  though 
their  adoption  is  not  to  affect  steel  stocks  on  hand. 
Standards  of  Flat  Lath,  Weights  per  Sq.  Yd. 

Painted  Steel  Si>ecial  Metal  Galvanized  Before 


s-7n.  Rib  Lath  Standar 


The  conference  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  in 
the  metal  lath  industry  to  direct  practice  to  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  2. .5,  3  and  3.8  lb.  sizes  to  a  single  inter- 
mediate weight.  It  also  was  recommended  that  there 
be  transmitted  to  an  auxiliary  conference  of  lath  manu- 
facturers the  sense  of  the  conference  of  today  that  sheet 
lath  be  standardized  at  4.5  lb. 

In  addressing  the  conference  Secretary  Hoover  said 
that  there  is  a  big  gap  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  price  at  which  articles  reach  the  consumers  and 
that  overcoming  such  a  gap  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  in  trade  today.  He  declared  that  the  only 
way  is  to  keep  up  consumption  and  eliminate  waste  of 
the  process  of  distribution,  and  he  pointed  out  that  sim- 
plification is  of  extreme  importance  in  this  direction. 

,He  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  wages  are  coming 
down.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Secretary  that  prices  of 
agricultural  products  are  not  in  line  with  prices  of 
manufactures  and  said  the  situation  is  due  to  mal- 
adjustment following  the  war.  The  real  attack,  he 
pointed  out,  is  fundamental  elimination  of  waste.  Re- 
plying to  claims  that  standardization  means  elimination 
of  competition,  the  Secretary  said  that  the  opposite  is 
true,  because  it  intensifies  competition. 


The  November  wage  distribution  by  industries  at 
Youngstown,  amounting  to  $5,739,475,  established  a 
new  monthly  record  for  the  year,  exceeding  the  Octo- 
ber disbursement  by  $109,981.  During  the  first  11 
months  of  1922,  the  industries  paid  approximately 
$48,000,000  in  wages,  comparing  with  a  total  distribu- 
tion last  year  of  $50,384,741.  Employment  is  now 
well  sustained,  reflecting  the  stable  industrial  situation, 
and  it  is  expected  the  1922  payroll  will  exceed  that  of 
the  previous  year. 
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D.,  L.  &  W.  ISSUES  LIST 

Lackawanna  Asks  for  Prices  on  27  Tools  — 
Railroad  Buying  Still  Predominates 

Outlook  for  1923  It^  Good,  in  the  Opinion  of  Manu- 
facturers and  Dealers 

THE  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
has  issued  an  inquiry  at  New  York  for  27  ma- 
chine tools,  most  of  them  for  its  shops  at  Kings- 
land,  N.  J.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has 
made  additional  purchases  at  Chicago,  and  still  has 
about  $100,000  worth  of  tools  to  buy.  No  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  large  inquiry  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul.  Railroad  business  in  general  is 
fairly  active,  there  being  a  fair  volume  of  smaller 
orders.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  total  purchases  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  for  new  shops  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  total  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  exclusive 
of  the  cranes,  which  were  bought  a  few  months  ago 
at  a  cost  of  about  $225,000.  Early  action  is  expected 
at  Cincinnati  on  the  list  of  53  machines  issued  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

At  Pittsburgh  two  new  lists  have  appeared,  one  from 
the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  and  the  other  from  the  Western 
Penitentiary.  It  is  expected  that  the  tools  inquired 
for  some  time  ago  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  for  its 
new  plant  at  Gary,  Ind.,  will  be  bought  shortly. 

In  general,  the  machinery  markets  reflect  the  ap- 
proach of  the  end  of  the  year  and  many  prospective 
purchasers  are  postponing  buying  until  after  the  inven- 
tory period.  It  is  believed  in  the  trade  that  the  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  in  the  past  few  months  for  a  very 
satisfactory  1923  business. 

Further  advances  in  prices  are  being  announced  by 
some  machine-tool  builders  and  other  rises  are  said  to 
be  in  prospect  for  Jan.  1. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  12. 

THE  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
has    issued    inquiries    for    27    machines    for    its 
shops  at  Klngsland,  N.  J.,  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  Buf- 
falo.    Most  of  the  tools  are  for  Kingsland,  where 
the  capacity  of  the  shops  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased.      Purchases    of    the    Pennsylvania    Lines- 
East   for  Its  new   shops  at  Altoona.    Pa.,   are   now 
said  to  total  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not 
including  the  orders  for  cranes,  amounting  to  J225,- 
000,  which  was  placed  a  few  months  ago..     In  other 
respects  the  Eastern  machine-tool  market  is  rather 
dull. 
The  list   of  the  Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road Is  as  follows : 

One  500-ton  slnKle-end  car  wheel  press. 
Two  20-ln.   heavy-duty  vertical  drilling  machines. 
One  Whiton  6-in.,  2-8plndle  centering  machine. 
One  Whiton  4-ln.,  2-splndle  centering  machine. 
One  duplex  control,  motor-driven,  horizontal-boring,  drill- 
ing and  milling  machine  ;  diameter  of  spindle  4  In. 
One  planer,   48   x  48   In.  x   10  ft. 
Two  heavy-duty  engine  lathes,  30  In.  x  8  ft. 
Two    portable    belt    lathes,    18-ln.    swing.    4    ft.    between 
centers. 

One   Warner    &    Swasey   No.    2   universal   hexagon    turret 
luthe. 


One  36-in.  Morton  draw-cut  pillar  shaper. 
Two  motor-driven,  double-spindle  floor  grinders,  wheel  18 
in.,  3  in.  face. 

Two  double-spindle  sensitive  drilling  machines,  H  to  %  In. 
One  No.  5  Cincinnati  plain  milling  machine. 
One  double-end  punch  and  shear,   40-in.   throat. 
Two   Chicago  steel   power  bending  brakes. 
Three  20-in.   engine   lathes,   two  for  Buffalo   and  one  for 
Kingston. 

One  32-in.  shaper  for  Kingston. 

No  new  crane  inquiries  of  any  size  are  reported,  and 
most  of  the  larger  inquiries  that  have  been  pending  for 
some  time  are  still  under  consideration.  W.  C.  Perry,  878 
Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  used 
20  or  25-ton,  60-ft.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane.  Inquiry 
for  locomotive  cranes  is  heavy  but  few  orders  are  so  far 
noted.  Considerable  interest  is  exhibited  by  prospective 
purchasers  in  used  equipment.  The  hand-power  crane  field 
is  quiet,  but  an  exception  to  this  general  condition  Is  an 
inquiry  stated  to  be  current  calling  for  14  small  capacity 
cranes.  1-motor  driven.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts opened  bids  to-day  at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  office. 
Thirtieth  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  on  the  sale  of  three 
20-ton  Link-Belt  locomotive  cranes,  two  buckets  and  two 
extra  booms,  one  Link-Belt  and  the  other  Ohio,  and  two 
locomotives  all  at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J. 
Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Slattery  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  10  East  Forty- 
third  Street,  New  York,  a  10-ton  crawl-tread  crane,  from 
the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.  ; 

O.  B.  S.  Co..  Philadelphia,  a  10-ton,  crawl-tread  crane 
for  use  on  bridge  construction  work  in  Westchester  County, 
N.   Y.,  from   the  Brown   Hoisting  Machinery   Co. ; 

Oklahoma    Central    Power    Co.,    Chicago,    111.,    a    50-ton, 
overhead   traveling   crane  from   the   Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. ; 
Union  Building  &  Construction  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  a  7-ton 
locomotive  crane  from  the  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co. ; 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  for  installation  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  two  150-ton,  75-ft.  span,  double  trolley,  overhead 
cranes  and  two  20-ton.  71-ft.  span,  double  trolley,  overhead 
cranes,  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

The  General  Equipment  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
was  high  bidder  on  the  three  used  Link-Belt  Locomotive 
orane.<;  sold  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  -Accounts  on 
Dec.  12,  which  are  located  at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J. 

The  V  &  O  Press  Co.,  manufacturer  of  presses,  dies  and 
sheet  metal  working  machinery,  for  many  years  located  In 
Glendale,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  started  work  on  a  new 
factory  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  to  which  city  the  business  will  be 
moved  about  May  1,  1923.  The  new  building  will  give  Im- 
proved and  Increased  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  ths 
company's  products  and  will  also  permit  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  its  operations. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Albany,  N.  T..  C.  L. 
Cadle,  superintendent,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new- 
electric  power  plant  at  the  Vischer  Ferry  dam,  Saratoga 
County,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  State  Barge  Canal, 
estimated    to   cost   $300,000. 

L.  Schlenker,  255  Centre  Street,  New  York,  manufacturer 
of  dies,  tools,  etc.,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a  100-lb.  drop 
hammer. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Army  Building.  New 
York,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  16  for  30  crane  rail 
brackets  and  12  roof  girders,  as  specified  in  circular  2659. 

The  Empire  State  Ice  Co..  76  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
has  purchased  property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Grant 
.\ venue  and  161st  Street,  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
plant  to  cost  $200,000,  with  machinery. 

The  Mason  Motor  Truck  Co..  Flint.  Mich.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York,  will 
operate  an  eastern  assembling  plant  in  a  portion  of  the 
factory  of  the  Locomobile  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  another 
interest   of  ^le  Durant  organization. 

Fire,  Dec.  7,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Fuller  &  Warren  Co..  Lower  River  Street.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturer of  stoves,  castings,  etc.,  with  loss  reported  at  $60,000. 
The  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures,  Municipal  Build- 
ing, New  York,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  four-story 
service  and  repair  works  for  the  equipment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  at  Columbus  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000,  with  machinery. 
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J.  H.  raidce,  head  of  the  J.  G.  White  Management  Cor- 
poration. iS  Exchange  Place.  New  York,  and  associates,  are 
arranging  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Richmond  Light  & 
Railroad  Co.,  Statcn  Island,  which  has  been  in  receivership 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  new  company  will  take  over 
the  property  for  $2,000,000  and  will  extend  and  Improve  the 
plant  and  system  for  light  and  power  service.  Mr.  Pardee 
will  be  president. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co..  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  has  negotiations  in  progress  for  the  sale 
of  its  plant  on  Avenue  L,  Newark,  to  an  industrial  company 
In  kindred  line  of  production,  whose  name  is  temporarily 
withheld.  It  Is  said  that  the  selling  company  will  discon- 
tinue operations  in  the  Newark  district. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co..  3G0  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn,  has 
called  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders.  Dec.  22,  to  arrange 
for  an  Increase  In  capital  from  $30,000,000  to  $riO.OOO,000.  the 
majorlt.v  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions.  A  fund 
of  $15,000,000  will  be  utilized  for  a  new  generating  plant  at 
Hudson  Avenue  and  the  East  River,  to  have  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  400.000  kw.,  and  other  power  plant  extensions. 
In  addition,  it  will  expend  an  average  of  $."iOn„000  a  month 
during  1923  for  new  machinery  for  existing  power  houses 
and  substations  and  extensions  In  transmission  lines.  M.  S. 
Sloan  is  president. 

Scott  &  Williams.  Inc.,  366  Broadway,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  knitting  machinery  and  parts,  has  arranged  for 
an  Increase  in  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  LInde  Air  Products  Co.,  30  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  has  work  under  way  on  a  new  plant  at  North 
Anthony  and  St.  Louis  Streets,  New  Orleans. 

The  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co..  Dover,  N.  J.,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  D.  Rait  Rich- 
ardson Is  president. 

Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  Maurer,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturers of  firebrick,  refractories,  etc.,  have  acquired  about 
10^  acres  in  East  Brunswick  Township,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  their  local  works. 

The  United  Lead  Co.,  Maurer.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has 
work  in  progress  on  an  addition,  300  x  300  ft.,  and  plans  to 
commence  the  installation  of  equipment  at  an  early  date. 

Fire,  Dec.  6,  destroyed  the  lumber  mill  of  Brady  Brothers, 
Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
Consumers'  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  with  loss  of  about  $250,000,  in- 
cluding power  equipment,  woodworking  machinery,  etc.  It 
Is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Officials  of  the  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Nelson  Place. 
Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  have  organized  the  Empire  Milking  Machine 
Co.,  with  capital  of  $500,000,  to  manufacture  automatic  milk- 
ing machines  and  other  dairy  machinery.  The  company  is 
headed  by  D.  J.  Welsh,  H.  E.  McWhinney  and  E.  A. 
Haeusler. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  four- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Woodburj'. 
N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000. 

Fire,  Dec.  5,  destroyed  two  shops,  including  forge  shop, 
at  the  repair  works  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Secaucus  Road, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $20,000. 

The  Public  Service  Production  Co..  Public  Service  Ter- 
minal, Newark,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion, has  taken  title  to  the  new  four-story  reinforced-concrete 
building  at  Clinton  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street,  Irving- 
ton.  The  first  two  floors  will  be  equipped  for  a  general 
machine  and  repair  works  for  motor  trucks  and  cars  of  the 
parent  organization.  The  top  floor  will  be  equipped  as  a 
complete  service  and  testing  laboratory.  N.  A.  Carle  is 
head. 

The  Board  of  County  Freeholders,  Woodberry,  N.  J.,  Is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  new  electric  lighting  plant 
at  the  County  Farm,  Clarksboro. 

The  Thatcher  Furnace  Co.,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  with  branch 
plant  on  St.  Frances  Street.  Newark,  has  arranged  for  an 
increase  in  capital  from  $750,000  to  $1,160,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used   for  extensions. 

Fire.  Nov.  28,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Fernando  C.  Mesa  Co.,  Chancellor  Avenue,  Irvington,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  electrical  porcelain  products,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  about  $75,000,  including  tool  dep'tvtment  and  power 
house. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Millville,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost 
$350,000,  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  received. 

The  American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Corporation,  50 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  will  issue  bonds  for  $1,500,000  in 
connection  with  its  recent  purchase  of  the  Commonwealth 
Water  Co.,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  vicinity,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 


The  Keystone  State  Construction  Co.,  17  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  and  Providence,  has  purchased 
from  the  Worcester  plant  of  the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  the  following  used  tools:  One  IS-in.  lathe,  a 
power  hack  saw  and  a  tool  room  grinder.  The  Grant  Mfg. 
&  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  purchased  from  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney a  used  2% -in.  Lucas  boring  mill.  Both  sales  were  ar- 
ranged through  Allen  Ashley,  clearing  house  for  surplus 
machinery,   152  West  Forty-second  Street,   New   York. 

Export    Opiiortnnlty 

Printer  &  Co.,  711  Elphinstone  Road,  Bombay,  India, 
advise  The  Iron  Age  that  they  are  desirous  of  representing 
American  manufacturers  of  metals,  machinery  and  hardware. 
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New  England 

Boston,  Dec.  12. 
ALES  of  machine  tools  have  increased,  but 
business  is  far  from  active  and  is  largely 
confined  to  used  equipment.  The  most  important 
sale  of  new  equipment  was  a  car  wheel  boring  ma- 
chine taken  the  past  week  by  the  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
took Railroad.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is  about  to 
close  on  a  new  4-in.  pipe  machine,  and  the  Boston 
&  Albany  on  a  24-in.  lathe.  It  is  believed  these  sales 
will  constitute  the  last  business  placed  this  year  by 
the  New  England  carriers.  Most  of  them  have  made 
up  their  1923  machine  tool  requirements,  and  in 
certain  cases  fair  lists  are  represented.  The  ques- 
tion of  financing  machine  tool  purchases,  however, 
has  not  been  settled.  Since  last  reports  a  Florence, 
Mass..  manufacturer  purchased  a  new  16-in. 
shaper ;  a  New  Hampshire  interest  several  used 
upright  drills  and  a  lathe ;  a  Connecticut  manufac- 
turer bought  two  milling  machines  and  other 
metal-working  interests  have  closed  on  odds  and 
ends  in  used  equipment,  including  a  universal  bor- 
ing machine,  which  went  to  Ohio. 

Machinery  dealers  have  put  out  additional 
prices  on  miscellaneous  equipment  in  the  past 
week.  The  Laconia,  N.  H.,  authorities  have  issued 
their  school  machine  shop  requirements,  which  in- 
volves 15  tools,  but  purchase  against  the  list  will 
not  be  made  until  spring.  Stone  &  Webster,  Bos- 
ton, are  inquiring  for  a  7o-ton,  four  motor,  54-ft. 
span  crane  for  an  Indiana  plant. 

The   tendency    of   prices   continues   upward.      A 
Hartford,    Conn.,    manufacturer   has   made   an    ad- 
vance of  about  10  per  cent  on  planers,  and  smaller 
percentages  on   other  tools.     Used  machinery  deal- 
ers report  better  prices  on  some  offerings. 
The  Gibby  Engineering  Co.,  96  Condor  Street,  East  Bos- 
ton,   was    awarded    the    hand    stokers   for    the    Calf   Pasture 
Pumping    Station,    Dorchester,    Mass.      The    firms    bid    was 
$3,148. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts.  Department  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases, W.  A.  Merrill,  109E  State  House.  Boston,  is  asking 
bids  until  Dec.  IS  on  boilers,  stokers,  fan  and  engine  equip- 
ment. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  South  Boston,  has  plans 
under  way  for  an  eight-story  addition  which  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  razor  blades.  No 
financing  will  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  navy  radio  station,  Miami.  Fla..  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
'nited  Fruit  Co.,  Beaton.  The  station  will  be  enlarged  and 
new  equipment  installed. 

The  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lindquest  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Marlboro  Street,  Portland,  Conn.,  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Portland  Machine  Co.  of  which  Charles  J.  Grimes, 
East  Main  Street,  is  general  manager.  It  will  specialize  in 
regrinding  automobile  cylinders  and  piston  work.  The  shop 
will   be  in  charge  of  John  Foley,  Freestone  Avenue. 

A  hydro-electric  power  plant  of  35.000  hp.  capacity  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  Pemigewasset  River,  near  Bristol,  N.  H., 
by  the  Utilities  Power  Co.  Herbert  B.  Rust  is  president, 
and  Bertram  Blaisdell,   treasurer,  both  of  Meredith,   N.  H. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co., 
South  Station,  Boston,  has  started  work  on  a  concrete  coaling 
plant  for  locomotives  at  its  W^orcester,  Mass.,  yards,  to  cost 
about  $45,000.  It  also  has  foundations  under  way  for  a 
new  brick  and  steel  engine  house  and  repair  shop  on  Dor- 
chester Avenue,  South  Boston,  to  cost  approximately  $75,000. 
Bird  &  Son,   Inc.,    185   Devonshire   Street,   Boston,   manu- 
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facturer  of  roofing  products,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  East  Walpole,  Mass.  Monks  &  John- 
son. 99  Chauncey  Street,  are  architects. 

Siceper  &  Hartley,  Inc..  335  Chandler  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  wire  machinery,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostock  Railroad  Co.,  Bangor.  Me.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  coaling  station  at  Squa  Pan,  Me.,  to  be 
equipped  with  automatic  machinery. 

The  Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  53  Wareham  Street,  Boston, 
manufacturer  of  metal  toys,  plans  the  installation  of  a  punch 
press  and  other  equipment. 

Stockholders  of  the  American  Screw  Co..  21  Stevens 
Street,  Providence.  R.  I.,  have  approved  an  increase  in  capi- 
tal from  J3, 000, 000  to  14,500,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Transloid  Products  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.,  recently 
organized  to  manufacture  composition  products,  has  pur- 
chased the  former  factory  of  Warner  Brothers,  East  Liberty 
Street,  and  will  take  immediate  possession.  Charles  Hetzel  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Hart  &  Hegeman  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  wiring  equipment  and  other  electrical  apparatus, 
is  taking  title  to  the  former  plant  of  the  Hartford  Auto  Parts 
Corporation,  Russ  and  Lawrence  Streets,  and  will  use  the 
structure  for  extensions. 

Fire.  Dec.  6,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  power  house,  ami 
cutting  and  polishing  plant  of  the  Columbia  Granite  Works, 
Inc.,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $40,000,  including 
equipment. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Rockville,  Conn.,  is  having  ten- 
tative plans  drawn  for  an  addition  to  the  high  school,  to  be 
used  entirely  for  the  vocational  departments.  Charles  Phelps 
is  chairman  of  the   board. 

The  James  Russell  Boiler  Works,  Inc..  9  Dewar  Street, 
Boston,  has  plans  for  an  addition  and  will  break  ground  at 
once. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  junior  high  school,  221  x  225  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000.  George  A.  Cornet. 
Donahue  Building,  is  architect. 

Latham  &  Crane.  Inc..  Willimantic,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  planing  mill  products,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of 
its  plant  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  24,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$35,000,    including   equipment. 

The  Tileston  &  HoUingsworth  Co.,  49  Federal  Street,  Bos- 
ton, manufacturer  of  paper  products,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  another  addition  to  its  plant  on  River  Street,  to 
cost  $30,000.  Work  has  recently  been  placed  under  way  on 
an  addition  to  the  machine  department. 

The  H.  &  B.  Machine  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  tlie  superstructure  for  a  one-story  addition  to 
its  Machine  Shop  No.  1,  near  the  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  line,  to 
cost  about  $100,000,  including  equipment.  E.  P.  Sheldon  & 
Son,  15  Westminster  Street.  Providence.  R.  I.,  are  architects. 
Lucas  &  Son,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are  inquiring  for  four 
Garvin  No.  3,  duplex  milling  machines  with  40-in.  feed. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  11. 

THE  North  American  Foundries  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
is  being  organized  by  local  interests  to  take  over  the  plant 
of  the  Tliurlow  Steel  Works,  Inc.,  Fourth  and  Booth  Streets, 
Chester.  Pa.,  recently  acquired  at  a  receiver's  sale  by  Edwin 
H.  Gackenbach  of  Gackenbach  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Widener  Building, 
investment  securities,  who  is  interested  in  the  new  company. 
The  plant  will  be  remodeled  for  the  manufacture  of  pistons 
for  automobile  engines,  and  a  line  of  automotive  castings.  It 
is  expected  to  commence  operations  in  February. 

Paul  Brosz,  2511  West  Huntingdon  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
making  inquiries  for  a  planer,  band  saw;  bench  tools  and 
other  equipment  for  his  proposed  wood-working  shop. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Co..  Eighth  and  Market 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  service  and  repair  building  for  company  trucks,  100  x 
200  ft.,  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue. 

H.  M.  and  C.  B.  Siner.  Church  and  Tacony  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, brick  manufacturers,  will  build  a  one-story  power 
liouse  In  connection  with  other  extensions. 

The  James  H.  Billington  Co..  113  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  textile  equipment,  mill  supplies,  etc., 
l\as  awarded  contract  to  F.  L.  Hoover  &  Sons.  1023  Cherry 
Street,  for  an  addition  to  Its  plant  on  North  Fifth  Street,  to 
cost  about  $25,000. 

An  appropriation  of  $160,000  has  been  approved  by  the 
City   Council,    Philadelphia,    for   the    Installation    of  a   power 


system  and  concrete  tunnels  at  the  institution  fur  feeble 
minded  at  Byberry.  On  another  requisition,  a  50-ton  refrig- 
erating plant  will  be  purchased  for  the  city  hospital.  F.  T. 
Armstrong,  room  316,  City  Hall,  Is  purchasing  agent. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Broad  and  Somerset 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  has  leased  the  building  at  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Bonsall  Streets  for  the  establishment  of  a  service 
and  repair  works  for  company  motor  trucks. 

The  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co..  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
Hunting  Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  steel 
automobile  bodies,  has  taken  title  to  a  flve-story  concrete 
factory  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  and  Stokley 
Streets,  heretofore  held  by  the  Simmons  Co.,  for  $425,000.  It 
will  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Merchant  &  Evans  Co.,  2035  Washington  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  roofing,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  ar- 
ranging a  list  of  sheet-m.etal  machinery  and  other  equipment 
for  installation  in  an  addition. 

The  Electric  Power  Equipment  Corporation,  Thirteenth 
and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  high-tension 
electric  switches  and  other  equipment,  has  acquired  the  for- 
mer Darby  Building,  Eighteenth  Street,  for  a  new  plant.  It 
will  be  remodeled  and  the  present  works  will  be  removed  to 
this  location.     L.  R.  Lewis  is  president. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from 
a  company  at  Havre,  France,  desiring  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
manufacturer  of  belt  fasteners.  Full  information  available 
upon  request. 

The  Pennsylvania  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  foot  of  Westmoreland 
Street  and  the  Delaware  River,  Philadelphia,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant,  for  the  manufacture  of  cement- 
brick,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  exclusive  of  land.  In  addi- 
tion to  manufacturing  equipment,  the  installation  will  include 
mechanical  handling  and  conveying  machinery  of  different 
kinds,  to  provide  for  complete  automatic  operation.  The 
works  will  have  a  capacity  of  150  bricks  per  day.  Louis  F. 
Drucker  is  president,  and  Lloyd  M.  Chapman,  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Nineteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
trade  and  vocational  school,  150  x  170  ft.,  at  Spring  Garden 
and  Brandywine  Streets,  to  cost  about  $750,000,  including 
fquipment. 

The  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturer of  wire  rope,  cable,  etc.,  has  authorized  an  increase 
in  capital  from  $15,000,000  to  $34,500,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions.  Col.  Washington  A. 
Roebling  is  president. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
school  to  be  erected  on  North  Montgomery  Street,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  for  colored  students,  for  which  plans  are  being  com- 
pleted by  William  Slack  &  Son,  St.  Regis  Building,  architects. 
A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Bordentown.  Pa.,  for  which  bids 
on  a  general  contract  are  being  taken.  Fowler,  Seaman  & 
Co.,  Broad  Street  Bank  Building,  Trenton,  are  architects. 

The  Hubley  Mfg.  Co..  Plum  Street  and  Elizabeth  Avenue. 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  toy  metal  banks,  etc.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  John  Wickersham.  Breneman  Building, 
for  a  four-story  addition,  45  x  85  ft.,  in  the  Rossmere  dis- 
trict.    J.  H.  Hartman  is  in  charge. 

James  Farnam.  114  West  Eighteenth  Street,  Chester,  Pa., 
architect,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  one,  two  and  four-stor>- 
industrial  plant,  with  power  house,  at  Baltimore,  totaling 
165  X  325  ft.,  for  a  company  whose  name  is  temporarily  with- 
held.    Bids  will  be  called  at  an  early  date. 

The  Elk  Graphite  Milling  Co..  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary 
nt  the  Speer  Carbon  Co.,  with  local  plant,  will  soon  commence 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant  in  the  Rettger  section,  for  the 
manufacture  of  graphite  products. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  New 
Holland.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Clifford  Townsley,  New  Holland,  architect. 
B.  G.  Good  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Harrisburg  Mfg.  &  Boiler  Co.,  Nineteenth  and  Nau- 
dain  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  boilers,  unks. 
etc.,  has  purchased  property  at  Blackwood  and  Bolton  Streets 
for  expansion. 

The  Independent  Oil  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  will  commence 
the  immediate  rebuilding  of  its  distributing  plant  at  Twelfth 
and  Liberty  Streets,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  30.  with 
loss  reported  at  $60,000.  including  equipment. 

The  Lebanon  Machine  Screw  Co..  Lebanon.  Pa.,  has  taken 
nut  a  State  cliarter  with  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
machine  screws  and  kindred  mechanical  products.  Property 
has  been  acquired  at  East  Lebanon  and  work  on  a  one-story 
plant  will  commence  at  once.  J.  Warren  Light,  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Lehman  Street,  Is  treasurer. 

The  Kurtz  Brothers  Furniture  Co..   Avenue  B  and   West 
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Union  street,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  hotel  and 
school  equipment,  etc.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  R.  S. 
Rathbun  Contracting  Co.,  Bethlehem,  for  eight  factory  build- 
ings, with  main  structure  one-story,  60  x  270  ft.,  to  replace 
its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  Are  with  loss  of  $750,000.  The 
new  plant,  with  machinery,  will  cost  approximately  a  like 
amount.     John  and  Charles  Kurtz  head  the  company. 

The  Coopersburg  Granite  Co.,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  plant  for  cutting,  grinding,  pol- 
ishing and  finishing  marble.  A  list  of  equipment  will  soon 
be  arranged. 

G.  W.  Corbett.  63  High  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  will  install 
equipment  in  a  local  building  for  a  foundry  to  specialize  in 
the  production  of  steel  and  semi-steel  castings. 

The  Harrisburg  Stanley  Spring  Works,  Cameron  and 
Calder  Streets.  Harrisburg,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
springs,  will  install  additional  equipment  to  increase  its 
capacity  about  oO  per  cent,  including  a  new  furnace.  C.  C. 
Sampson  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Middlesex  Electric  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  has  been  organized  under  State  laws  to  install  and 
operate  a  light  and  power  plant  and  system  in  this  section. 
Robert  C.  Brenneman,  Carlisle,  is  treasurer. 

The  Conewago  Felt  &  Paper  Co.,  York  Haven,  Pa.,  now 
being  organized  under  Maryland  laws  with  capital  of  $300,000, 
will  build  a  local  paper  mill,  to  include  departments  for  cor- 
rugated paper  products  and  saturating  felt.  A  site  has  been 
acquired  on  Conewago  Creek,  about  one  mile  from  the  city, 
and  ground  will  be  broken  early  in  the  coming  year.  E.  E. 
Brunner.  president  York  Haven  State  Bank,  heads  the  new 
organization.  O.  R.  Emigh  will  be  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Ptnn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  1417  Sansoni 
St-eet,  Philadelphia,  is  in  immediate  need  of  one  9  to  12-ton, 
double-acting,  double-frame  steam  hammer,  of  12  to  15-ft. 
clearance  between  legs  and  150-!b.  per  square  inch  steam 
pressure. 

The  Carbondale  Machine  Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
market  for  200  to  30C  ft.  of  octagon,  cold-rolled  steel  2%  in. 
across  flats,  for  screw  machines. 

Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  recently  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Philadelphia  at  307  Real  Estate  Trust  Build- 
ing, with  George  Chamberlain  as  manager.  The  company  has 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  work  under  way  in  that  city, 
including  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  a  new  building  for  Uie  In- 
surance Co.  of  North  America,  a  district  service  building  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  foundations  for  a  power 
house  extension  for  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Dec.  11. 

JAMES  E.  SMITH,  an  official  of  the  Chesapeake  Paper 
Board  Co..  Claggett  and  Woodall  Streets,  Baltimore,  has 
acquired  at  a  public  sale  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Iron- 
sides Board  Corporation,  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  $200,000.  The 
new  owner  is  planning  to  remodel  the  plant  and  place  it  in 
operation  at  an  early  date.  It  will  be  run  as  a  branch  mill 
and  certain  machinery  exempted  from  the  sale  replaced. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Jan.  9  for  five  machine 
tools  for  the  naval  base,  Bellevue,  D.  C.  schedule  353  ;  until 
Dec.  19  for  6000  ft.  No.  8  single  conductor  cable  for  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  and  6000  ft.  of  three-conductor 
cable. 

The  Bartlett  Hayward  Co.,  Scott  and  McHenry  Streets, 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  parts,  has  taken 
out  a  permit  for  its  one-story  foundry,  202  x  262  ft.,  at 
Monroe  and  Nanticoke  Streets,  to  cost  about  $125,000,  in- 
cluding equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  CatonsviUe,  Md.,  estimated 
to  cost  $250,000.  for  which  iilans  are  being  prepared  by 
Smith    &   May,    763    Calvert    Building,    Baltimore,    architects. 

The  Granite  Carbonating  Co.,  Kinston,  N.  C,  recently  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  soda  fountains,  including  portable 
fountains,  is  perfecting  arrangements  for  a  plant,  to  com- 
prise an  existing  building  which  will  be  remodeled.  It  will 
include  a  foundry,  machine  shop  and  general  metal-working 
department.     H.  F.  Walker  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Carolina  Power  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  has  arranged  a 
fund  of  $6,000,000  for  power  plant  construction,  including 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  plants  and  syst(...is  of 
its  affiliated  organizations,  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
and  the  Yadkin  River  Power  Co.  The  work  will  include  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  generating  station  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  near  Brickhaven,  with  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  approximately  60.000  kw.  The  first  unit  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  service  late  in  1923. 

The  Carolina-Tennessee  Power  Co.,  Murphy,  N.  C,  is  per- 


fecting plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the  Hiwassee 
River,  Cherokee  County,  comprising  two  individual  units  with 
total  capacity  of  60,000  kw.,  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000. 
W.  V.  N.  Powellson  is  president,  in  charge. 

The  Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Richmond,  Va..  has  plans 
for  a  three-story  addition  to  its  paper  mill  at  Big  Island. 
Va.,  60  X  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000,  exclusive  of 
machinery.  The  company  recently  issued  bonds  for  $800,000, 
to  be  used  in  part  for  expansion.  Charles  K.  Bryant,  1S08 
Hanover  Avenue,   Richmond,  is  architect. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Baltimore,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  John  P.  Pettyjohn  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  for 
a  new  engine  house,  with  repair  extension  and  oilhouse  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,   to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  take  bids  until  Jan.  24  for  a  re- 
frigerating and  ice-manufacturing  plant  for  the  naval  station 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  H.  T.,  specification  4735. 

The  Federal  Storage  Battery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  111,  Alexan- 
dria, Va..  has  leased  a  local  building  and  plans  the  imme- 
diate installation  of  equipment  to  manufacture  electric  stor- 
age batteries.     George  W.  Carroll  is  general  manager. 

Property  of  the  McCulIough  Iron  Works,  foot  of  Seventh 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del,,  including  machinery,  galvanizing 
equipment,  tools,  etc.,  will  be  offered  at  public  sale,  Dec.  20. 

A  one-story  electric  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Virginia  Woolen  Co..  Winchester.  Va..  in  connection  with 
its  new  local  mill  estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  T.  B.  Patton  is 
president.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 

The  Lincoln  Furniture  Co.,  Bristol.  Va.,  recently  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  has  awarded  contract  for 
a  new  plant,  comprising  about  72,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area, 
with  power  house,  machine  shop  and  other  departments,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000,  with  machinery.  C.  C.  Lincoln,  Sr., 
is   president. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer,  Panama  Canal,  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Dec.  20  for  the  following  equipment 
for  the  canal  zone :  15,000  ft.  of  plow-steel  hoisting  rope ; 
2000  ft.  of  iron  or  steel  rope;  1600  lb.  of  soft  steel  wire; 
20.000  ft.  of  safety  fuse  ;  one  air  and  oil  pumping  outfit ;  50 
cast  steel  separators;  150  ft.  of  brass  tubing:  200  copper 
controller  segments :  one  centrifugal  pump ;  four  sets  of 
stocks  and  dies ;  sheet  iron  and  steel,  structural  steel  angles 
and  cold  rolled  steel,  all  as  set  forth  in  circular  1503. 

R.  P.  Johnson.  Wytheville,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  is  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  a  crude  oil  stationery  engine  with  complete 
equipment.  25  to  40  hp.,  used,  in  good  condition. 

The  Rowland  Lumber  Co.,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  is  planning 
for  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  its  plant,  known  as  the  Roper 
Mills,  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  1  with  loss  of  about  $300,000. 
including  power  house,  machinery,  etc. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  high  school,  50  x  220  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Thomasville,  N.  C..  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  Harry 
Simons,  Banner  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  architect. 

C.  E.  Johnson,  822  West  Main  Street.  Richmond.  Va.. 
operating  a  machine  shop,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
a  new  lathe,  shaper,  drill  press  and  other  tools. 

A.  H.  Jennings.  P.  O.  Box  441.  Greenwood,  S.  C,  has  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture  handles, 
spokes  and  other  turned-wood  products. 

Tlie  Salisbury  Ice  Co..  Salisbury.  Md..  will  commence  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  ice-manufacturing  plant.  60  x  120 
ft.,  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  100  tons. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  11. 

MACHINE  tool  business  the  past  week  has  been 
light,  but  the  trade  seems  to  have  lost  none 
of  its  confidence  in  a  good  1923  business,  probably 
because  there  has  been  no  material  slowing  up  in 
inquiry,  which  includes  two  lists.  One  is  from  the 
Duquesne  Light  Co.  and  the  other  from  the  West- 
ern Penitentiary.  The  tools  for  the  Gary  plant  of 
the  National  Tube  Co..  it  is  believed,  will  begin 
to  be  placed  soon.  Bids  on  about  30  tools  for  this 
project,  independent  of  the  14  placed  several  weeks 
ago.  have  been  asked.  Sales  of  individual  tools 
maintain  a  fairly  good  rate.  No  price  changes 
have  been  announced  here  lately,  but  there  are 
reports  that  a  number  of  lines  will  be  further 
advanced   on   or   about  Jan.   1. 

Heavy  equipment  has  shown  a  fair  degree  of  activity  the 
past  week,  in  both  sales  and  inquiries,  and  the  recapitaliza- 


tioii  of  the  Jones  &  I^ughlin  Steel  Co.,  which  contemplates 
an  issue  of  $60,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  Is  believed  to  fore- 
east  large  expenditures  in  modernizing  its  Pittsburgh  works. 
In  the  past  week  that  company  bought  a  revolving  7-motor 
floor  type  charger  for  its  Allqulppa  works,  from  the  Alliance 
Machine  Co.,  and  is  cxiiected  to  close  shortly  for  a  15-ton 
crane.  The  Alliance  Machine  Co.  also  has  been  awarded  a 
5-ton  electric  traveling  crane  by  the  Koppers  Co.,  for  the 
Clalrton  by-product  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The 
Ohio  Pump  &  Machinery  Co..  Akron,  Is  reported  to  have 
placed  a  l.')-ton  crane.  The  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  ordered  a  50-ton  Morgan-  crane  for 
lU  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  works.  The  Hanlon-Gregorj'  Galvaniz- 
ing Co..  Pittsburgh,  is  a  prospective  buyer  of  a  monorail 
system  and  a  Pittsburgh  district  company  is  seeking  prices 
on  three  1-ton  hoists,  while  an  order  is  pending  for  nine 
small  hoists.  Definite  intiuiry  Is  noted  from  a  railroad  equip- 
ment company  for  a  10-ton  crane,  while  there  is  a  railroad 
inquiry  for  a  15-ton  electric  pillar  crane.  Prices  for  esti- 
mating purpo.ses  have  been  asked  by  one  interest  on  21 
cranes.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s  dock  to  be  built  in  West 
Braddock,  Pa.,  for  use  in  connection  with  river  shipments  of 
steel  by  that  company,  will  mean  an  order  for  a  gantry 
crane.  The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  which  early  in  November  asked 
for  bids  on  a  10-ton,  75-ft.  span  crane,  has  withdrawn  the 
Inquiry.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  taken 
the  order  for  the  switch  equipment  for  the  turbine  installa- 
tion recently  ordered  for  Its  Pittsburgh  works  by  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  Mills  for  the  Michigan  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Detroit,  which  has  started  work  on  the  construction 
of  a  sheet  mill,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The  National  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  Irvine,  Pa.,  is  not  in  the 
market  for  additional  shop  equipment,  as  mentioned  In  last 
week's  Issue,  except  that  It  has  inquired  for  one  used  Colburn 
drill. 

Fire,  Dec.  7,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Safety  Sled  Co..  Jewett,  near  Kane,  Pa.,  with  loss  reported 
at  JISO.OOO,  including  machinery  and  stock.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Studebaker  Sales  Co..  Baum  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh, 
has  awarded  a  conuaet  to  Conley  &  Do  Mey,  127  North 
Highland  Avenue,  for  a  two-story  and  basement  service  and 
repair  works,  90  x  112  ft.,  at  4724  Baum  Boulevard,  to  cost 
about  $65,000. 

The  F.  J.  Kress  Box  Co.,  2030  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
has  awarded  contract  for  a  three-story  addition,  70  x  155  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  close   to   $50,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000.  for  which  plans  are  now  being  prepared. 
The  board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Federal  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa.,  has  completed  plans  for  its  three-story  addition  and  will 
soon  take  bids.  A  list  of  equipment  will  be  arranged.  Frank 
Frimmer,   1133   Charles  Street,  is  engineer. 

The  Airtight  Wcatherstripping  Co.,  Union  Arcade,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer  of  metal  weatherstrips,  has  acquired  the 
business  of  the  same  character  operated  by  George  R.  C. 
.Johnston.  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia.  The  companies  will 
be  merged  under  the  name  of  the  purchasing  organization, 
and  the  Philadelphia  works  continued  as  a  branch.  E.  W. 
Lauschke  Is  general  manager. 

The  Freedom  Oil  Works.  Inc..  Freedom,  Pa.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  R.  B.  McDanel  Co..  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  for 
a  two-story  addition,  50  x  75  ft.,  to  Its  service  and  repair 
building,  to  cost  about  $45,000. 

Fire,  Dec.  6,  caused  by  an  explosion,  destroyed  the  forge 
and  car  shop  at  the  coal  mines  of  the  Knslert  Brothers  Co., 
Robinson  Township,  near  Carnegie,  Pa.  An  official  estimate 
of  loss  has  not  been  announced.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Midland  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized,  is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  pumping 
equipment,  general  mine  and  haulage  machinery,  electrical 
apparatus,  etc..  at  its  properties.  C.  H.  Thompson  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Steele-Wallace  Corporation.  RIchwood,  W.  Va..  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,750,000  to  take  over 
and  merge  the  Fulton  Mfg.  Co.,  Richwood.  and  the  Bscanaba 
Mfg.  Co..  Esoannba.  Mich.,  both  epecializing  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woodenware  products.  It  plans  for  extensions  and 
improvements. 

The  United  States  Engineer.  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Dec.  16  for  one  electric  lighting  outfit  for 
dam  No.  30,  Ohio  River,  to  Include  a  steam  turbine  direct- 
connected  to  a  generator,  with  switchboard.  Instruments  and 
auxiliary  apparatus. 

The  Morgan  Brothers  Co.,  Kenova.  W.  Va..  has  acquired  a 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hardwood  mill,  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $60,000.  with  machinery. 


The  United  Siate.s  Engineer.  Huntington.  W.  Va..  will 
soon  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  power 
plant  on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Midland  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Rupert,  W.  Va.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  electric  equipment,  pumping  ma- 
chinery and  other  mechanical  equipment  at  its  properties. 
L.  E.  McClung  is  vice-president  in  charge. 

There  is  an  inquiry  for  two  48-in.,  heavy  type,  triple- 
geared  engine  lathes.  Short  distance  between  centers  can  be 
used.     Address  P.  O.  Box  249,  Pittsburgh. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Dec.  11. 

THE  Union  Carbide  Co..  30  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  will  commence  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  to  cost  $500,000,  including 
machinery. 

The  Simplex  Paper  Co.,  Palmyra,  Mich.,  has  commissioned 
the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  to  prepare  plans  for  an  addition  to 
its  plant,  including  new  power  house,  to  cost  $100,000.  It  is 
expected  to  commence  work  early  in  the  coming  spring. 

The  Federal  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  140  ft.,  to 
be  used  for  the  machine  and  hammer  departments.  It  is 
e.stimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  neiV 
junior  high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  con- 
tract are  being  received  until  Dec.  18.  Van  Leyen,  Schilling, 
Keough  &  Reynold,  3440  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit,  are  architects. 

Fire,  Dec.  3.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Mon* 
roe  Paper  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  East  Grand  Boulevard  and 
Griffin  Street,  Detroit,  has  acquired  the  former  plant  of  the 
Patterson  Mfg.  Co..  Holly.  Mich.,  which  has  been  idle  for  a 
number  of  years.  Tlie  new  owner  will  remodel  the  works  for 
a  branch  plant. 

The  Michigan  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  has 
preliminary  plans  under  way  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power 
plant  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  near  Motlville,  Mich.,  to  cost 
approximately  $450,000. 

The  Handley  Jlotors,  Inc..  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  to  take  over  and  operate  the  Handley-Knight  Mo- 
tors Co.,  with  local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
The  new  company  is  capitalized  with  600,000  shares  of  stock, 
no  par  value,  and  plans  for  extensions  for  the  production  of 
a  six-cylinder  motor  instead  of  a  four-cylinder  engine  as 
heretofore.  It  will  also  manufacture  chassis.  James  I. 
Handley  is  president. 

The  Stout  Metal  Airplane  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incor- 
l)orated  with  a  capitalization  of  $300,000  to  manufacture  air- 
planes perfected  by  William  B.  Stout,  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Glenn  H.  Hoppin  and  Stanley  E.  Knauss  are  associated 
with  Mr.  Stout  in  the  new  enterprise. 

The  Morrison  Metal  Stamping  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Clarence  B. 
Hayes,  709  West  Main  Street,  Jackson,  is  president  of  the 
new  company  and  his  associates  are  William  D.  Brundage 
and  C.  Stanley  Porter  of  the  same  city. 

The  Guy  Disk  Valve  Motor  Corporation,  Ypsllanti,  Mich., 
has  acquired  the  former  AIco  Engine  Co.'s  plant  in  Hillsdale. 
Mich.,  and  will  transfer  its  business  to  that  place  in  the  near 
future.  The  company  maiiufai'tures  a  new  type  of  automo- 
bile engrine  which  several  manufacturers  have  contracted  for 
on  a  royalty  basis. 

The  Athol  Mfg.  Co..  Marysville.  Mich.,  is  planning  to  en- 
large its  plant  and  install  additional  machinery  to  manufac- 
ture a  new  line  of  products  In  addition  to  its  established  line 
of  rubberized  goo<ls. 

The  Federal  Drop  Forge  Co..  Lansing.  Mich.,  is  increasing 
its  capacity  by  an  addition,  60  x  140  ft.,  in  which  new  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed.  Tlie  company  Is  at  present  pro- 
ducing automotive,  gas  engine  and  lawn  mower  forglngs. 

Representatives  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  are  acquiring  prop- 
erty at  Ypsllanti.  Mich.,  on  which  a  factory  will  be  erected. 
This  is  In  connection  with  the  waterworks  site  approved  for 
sale  to  the  Ford  Co. 

The  Steel  Products  Co..  Detroit,  has  acquired  the  plant  of 
the  defunct  Patterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Holly.  Mich.,  which  has  been 
vacant  '.  .•  several  years.  It  Is  expected  that  between  7S  and 
100  men  will  be  employed  within  a  few  months. 

The  Chatfleld  Bronze  &  Iron  Works.  Gladstone.  Mich.,  has 
begun  operations  and  took  off  the  first  heat  several  weeks 
ago.  It  will  produce  bronze  and  gray  Iron  castings  and  will 
add  a  machine  shop  to  Its  plant  In  the  near  future. 

The  Reliable  Mfc    Co..  Pontlac.  Mich.,  has  been  organised 
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to  mamitactuie  the  Mott  threading  machine,  a  new  device  tor 
threading  metal  pipes.  Wendell  J.  Mott.  the  inventor,  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  new  company  ami 
associated  witli  him  are  W.  Hayes  MclCinney,  Detroit,  as 
president,  and  William  C.  Bryant,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  Blakely  Mfg.  Co.,  Wabash  and  Stanley  Avenues. 
IVtrolt.  is  in  the  market  for  salvage  sheet  steel  in  22.  20 
and   lt!-frage.   Ilat  only. 


Cleveland 

ri.E\-EL.iNn.    Dec.    11. 

EVIDlCNi.'l';  ol'  the  usual  December  s'ump  in  the 
inachinery  market  is  noted,  but  dealers  are  still 
getting  a  fair  volume  of  single  tool  ord?rs.  There 
is  some  activity  in  the  Detroit  automobile  field,  and 
a  Cleveland  machinery  house  has  closed  an  order 
for  approximately  $40,000  worth  of  machinery. 
Other  orders  from  Detroit  include  tvo  2-spindle 
drills  for  the  Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  and  two  surface 
grinders  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The  National 
Screw  &  Tack  Co..  Cleveland,  is  making  inquiry 
tor  considerable  equipment  for  its  extensions. 
These  purchases  will  probably  include  a  number  of 
bolt-heading  machines.  The  companj  will  add  to 
its  products  the  manufacture  of  hardened  niiil 
ground  special  bolts  used  in  the  automotive  field, 
and  equipment  will  be  bought  for  tht  manufacture 
of  this  new  line. 

Local   dealers  are   receiving  a   mode  ."ate   volume 
of  inquiries,   but  it  is  probable  that   tl  e  placing  of 
many  orders  will   be   deferred   until    after   the    first 
of  the  year.     The  Columbia  Chemical    Co.,   Barber- 
ton.  Ohio,  has  an  inquiry  for  a  1-ton  ek-ctric  travel- 
ing crane. 
The  plant  of  the  Forest  City  Machine  &   Forge  Co.,   5101 
Lakeside   Avenue,   Cleveland,   has   been   sold    by   authority   of 
the   Federal   Court   to  A'.    B.    Torbensen.   president  of  the   re- 
cently organized   Vig-Tor   Axle  Co..  for   $225,000.     The  plant 
was  completed   during  the    war   for  shell   work   and    includes 
two   three-story   buildings,   one   40   x   70   ft.,   one   17   x   S5   ft., 
and   a  main  machine  shop.   100  x  296  ft.      The  purchase  also 
includes    equipment    which    consists    of    about    200    machine 
tools,   a   portion   of  which  are  adapted   for  the   manufacture 
of  axles.     The  Vig-Tor  Axle  Co.  will  occupy  the  plant  about 
,Ian.   15  and  expects  to  buy  additional  equipment.     Offices  at 
present  are  in  the  Bulkley  Building.     A.  L.  Krosen.  formerly 
of  Timken  Detroit  Axle  Co..   will  be  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  ;  W.  N.  Jackson,   treasurer,  and  Carl  H.  Harri- 
son, secretary. 

The  Marquette  Metal  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  leased 
from  the  International  Steel  Tie  Co.,  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  at  19,906  Waterloo  Road,  for  factory  purposes. 

The  plant  of  the  Collinwood  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  17,004 
Waterloo  Road,  Cleveland,  has  been  purchased  at  receiver's 
sale  by  Max  Greenhut.  president-treasurer,  L.  N.  &  N. 
Foundry  Co.  The  plant  will  probably  be  operated  under  its 
old  name  and  the  business  of  the  L.  N.  &  N.  Foundry  Co. 
moved  to  this  location.  The  foundry  covers  120  x  150  ft. 
and   it   is  equipped   for  one  cupola. 

The  Maumee  Metal  Parts  Co.,  Toledo,  has  purchased  a 
building  of  Huebner-Toledo  Brewing  Co..  at  Hamilton  Street 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  is  remodeling  it 
for  factory  purposes.  The  company  manufactures  aluminum 
castings. 

The  Lima  Sheet  Metal  Co..  Lima.  Ohio,  will  shortly  make 
extensions  at   an   estimated   cost  of   $7,000. 

The  Fairfield  Engineering  Co..  which  has  moved  its  plant 
from  Lancaster  to  Marion,  Ohio,  has  placed  contract  for  a 
one-story  brick  and  steel  factory.  90  x  140  ft.  It  manufac- 
tures conveying  and  unloading  machinery. 

The  Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
planning  extensions.  It  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$50,000  to  $1,000,000  by  a  stock  dividend  and  will  expend 
its  cash  surplus  for  additions  and  improvements. 


parent   organization,    the   Dunlop   Rubber  Co.,    Ltd..   has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  subsidiary  concern. 

The  Jamestown  Store  Front  Co.,  29  North  Main  Street, 
.lamesiown.  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  metal  store  fronts,  i? 
planning  for  the  installation  of  new  equipment  at  its  plant 
The  Lautz  Co..  Stil  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  will  install  grind- 
ing, cutting,  polishing  and  conveying  equipment  at  its  marble 
plant,  110  X  4S0  ft.,  on  Hast  Ferry  Street,  now  in  course  of 
erection.  A  two-story  office  adjoining,  40  x  88  ft.,  will  al.w 
be  built. 

L.  L.  Brown  and  A.  J.  Gust,  Angola.  N.  Y.,  have  plans  foi 
a  new  one-story  ice-manufacturing  and  remgerating  plant, 
65  X  70  ft.  H.  W.  Schants,  78  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  is 
architect. 

Kittinger  Brothers.  1893  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  have 
awarded  a  contract  to  Harding  &  Crea,  White  Building,  foi 
a  three-story  addition,  00  x  115  ft.,  to  their  furniture  manu- 
facturing plant,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Prene  Mfg.  Co..  Buffalo,  has  acquired  Uiree  buildings 
at  the  plant  of  the  Wickwire-Si)encer  Steel  Corporation,  River 
Road,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture 
skid  chains.  I'ossession  will  be  taken  at  once  and  equipment 
provided  to  give  employment  to  about  20n. 

The  Republic  Light.  Power  &  Heat  Co..  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.. 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  make 
extensions  in  its  plant  and  system,  including  natural  gas- 
facilities  and  distribution,  to  cost  about  $2,000,000. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co..  30  Church  Street.  New 
York,  is  planning  for  an  addition  to  its  Brooks  Works,  Dun- 
kirk. N.  Y..  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co..  Kossuth  Street 
Subway.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  called  a  special  meeting  ol 
stockholders  to  arrange  for  an  increase  in  capital  from 
$8,000,000  to  $14,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Charles  E.  McGill  Machine  Co.,  Conrmiercial  Avenue, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery  and 
parts,  recently  organized,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  fac- 
tory. Charles  E.  McGill.  formerly  president  McGill  &  Holford 
Mfg.  Co.,  in  the  same  line  of  production,  heads  the  new 
org.anization. 

Fire,  Dec.  2,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  power  house  at 
the  plant  of  the  Union  Explosives  Co.,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y.  It  i? 
planned  to  rebuild  at  once. 

The  New  Ice  &  Coal  Co..  925  Clinton  Street,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y..  is  arranging  for  the  construction  of  a  new  ice- 
manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  to  cost  $25,000,  exclu- 
sive of  machinery. 

The  Board  of  Erie  County  Commissioners,  City  Hall.  Buf- 
falo, has  plans  for  a  one-story  power  house  and  refrigerating 
plant,  75  x  100  ft.,  at  Alden,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  W.  A. 
Kidd,   524   Franklin  Street,   is  architect. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  affiliated  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  has  arranged  for  an  increase  in 
capital  from  $15,000,000  to  $70,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Rochester  Packing  &  Cold .  Storage  Co.,  78  Front 
Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has  completed  plans  for  an  addition 
and  improvements  to  its  ice  and  refrigerating  works,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $175,000  with  machinery. 

Adolph  P.  Goehler.  Buffalo,  has  made  application  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  machine  shop.  40  x  50  ft.,  at  288  Genesee 
Street,  tor  general  machinery  and  parts  production. 

The  National  Brake  Co..  EUicott  Square,  Buffalo,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  a  branch  factory  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont.. 
to  cost  $35,000. 

The  Empire  State  Ice  Co..  Chicago,  will  build  an  ice- 
maimfacturing  plant  at  Atlantic  Avenue  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  crossing,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  About  $250,000 
will  be  expended  for  machinery. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo.  Dec.  11. 

FOLLOWING  a  reorganization  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Corporation  of  America,  Buffalo,  a  bond  issue  of 
$16,000,000  has  been  arranged,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions,  particularly  in  other  factories  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Operations  will  be  resumed  at 
the  local  works  at  once.     Sir  Eric  Geddes,  an  official  of  the 


Cincinnati 

Ci.MCiNN.iTi,  Dec.   11. 

BIDS  on  the  Jlissouri  Pacific  list  of  53  machines, 
published  last  week,  were  taken  at  St.  Louis 
Dec.  8.  and  indications  point  to  early  action  by  the 
road.  A  local  manufacturer  has  received  confir- 
mation of  a  railroad  order  for  30  machines,  the 
informal  order  for  which  was  placed  a  few  days 
ago.  Scattered  orders  for  single  machines  made 
a  fair  total,  but  on  the  whole  the  market  is  quieter 
than  for  several  weeks.  Manufacturers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  some  sizable  lists  will  appear  within 
the  next  three  weeks  from  railroads  and  industrial 
companies  which  have  not  yet  expended  their  1922 
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appropriations.  A  note  of  optimism  is  evident  in 
tlie  macliine  tool  trade,  and  next  year  is  expected 
to  see  a  return  of  better  business. 

The  control  of  the  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Cincinnati,  manu- 
facturer of  vacuum  bottles,  has  been  acquired  by  a  group 
of  Cincinnati  business  men.  headed  by  Gustave  Mattman, 
president  Willard  Machine  Tool  Co.  No  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  company's  plans  for  the  present  other  than  that 
Mr.  Mattman  will  assume  personal  su|)ervision  ot  the  com- 
pany's affairs. 

The  P.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer 
of  sporting  goods,  has  acquired  property  adjacent  to  its 
plant  on  Findley  and  John  Streets,  and  will  shortly  commence 
the  erection  of  an  addition  containing  55.000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space. 

The  Mengel  Body  Co..  Louisville.  Ky..  which  will  build 
automobile  and  truck  bodies,  has  awarded  contract  for  a 
plant  containing  approximately  200.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
It  will  shortly  issue  a  list  of  equipment  and  work  will  he 
rushed  so  that  manufacturing  operations  may  be  commenced 
early  in  the  spring.  Arthur  D.  Allen  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Tennessee  Copper  &  Chemical  Corporation,  Hamilton. 
N.  Y..  producer  of  fertilizer.s.  has  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  plant  at  Glendale,  near  Cincinnati. -to  cost  approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

The  M.  J.  Kehoe  Co..  London.  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  power  wash- 
ing machines.  It  plans  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in 
London. 

The  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is  com- 
lileting  the  erection  of  a  power  house,  is  negotiating  with 
the  War  Department  for  the  purchase  of  the  Government 
power  plant  at  Langley  Field.  It  has  not  yet  been  declared 
surplus  property  and  for  that  reason  has  not  been  put  up 
for  sale. 


machinery.     A.  H.  Stem.  601  Endicott  Building,  St.  Paul,  is 
architect. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  is  arranging  for  the  sale  of  a  new  stock  issue  of 
$12,000,000,  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
new  power-plant  construction,  and  extensions  and  improve- 
ments in  present  generating  stations  and   lines. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co..  Hibbing.  Minn.,  has  plans  In 
progress  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  to 
cost  about  $140,000.  including  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment.  The  work  will  comprise  a  new  crushing  and 
screening  plant  at  the  Hull  Rust  mine,  to  cost  about  f9S,00i; 
remodeling  and  improving  of  machine  shop,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  equipment ;  extensions  and  improvements 
in  the  crushing  and  screening  plant  at  the  Morris  mine ; 
erection  of  new  one-story  machine  shop,  for  parts  produc- 
tion and  repairs. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  St.  Olaf's  College,  Northfleld, 
Minn.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  power 
plant  at  the  institution,  to  cost  $300,000. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  new  two-story  and  basement  high  school,  to  be 
erected  at  De  Witt,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  for 
which  John  C.  Wood  &  Co..  architects,  410  Howes  Building, 
Clinton,  Iowa,   will  prepare  plans. 

The  Red  Wing  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  manu- 
facturer of  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  has  commissioned  A.  F. 
Gauger,  302  Central  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  archi- 
tect, to  prepare  plans  for  a  three-story  plant,  75  x  275  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  including  machinery.  It  will 
replace  a  works   recently  destroyed   by   fire. 

The  Hamlcr  Boiler  &  Tank  Co..  6025  West  Sixty-sixth" 
Street,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  one  16-ft.  plate-bending 
roil,  used,   in  good  condition. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  11. 

THE  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  made  ad- 
ditional purchases  against  its  list,  but  still  has 
about  $100,000  worth  of  special  heavy  railroad  tools 
to  buy  which  will  probably  be  placed  during  the 
current  week.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
has  taken  no  action  against  its  inquiry.  Both  in- 
quiries and  orders  from  miscellaneous  consumers 
are  few,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  market 
will  remain  quiet  until  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  Auction  sales  of  bankrupt  stocks,  while  not 
so  numerous  as  some  months  ago.  still  constitute 
a  factor  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  trade. 
On  Dec.  15.  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Spacke 
Machine  &  Tool  Co..  Indianapolis.  Inventoried  at 
$1,750,000.  will  be  disposed  of.  The  Stewart- 
Warner  Speedometer  Corporation.  Chicago,  has 
bought  a  small  Installation  of  polishing  lathes. 
The  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation.  Chicago. 
is  inquiring  for  a  10-ton  three-motor  overhead  traveling 
crane. 

The  Evens  Fibre  Box  Co.,  4734-CO  South  Spauling  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one  and  two-story  factory. 
101    X  483  ft.,  and  21  x  127  ft.,  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  power  station. 
38  X  50  ft.,  2141  South  Troy  Street,  to  cost  $16,000. 

K.  Valkman.  3966  Avondale  Avenue.  Chicago,  has  let 
contract  for  a  one-story  tin  shop,  22  x  50  ft.  and  26  x  30  ft., 
at  4520  Irving  Park  Boulevard,  to  cost  $7,000. 

The  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co..  St.  Clair.  Mich.,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  machine  shop,   50  x   178  ft. 

The   plant   of   the    Meyer   Furnace   Co.,   Peoria,    111.,   was 

recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $100,000. 

The  Ryan  Car  Co..   13501   Baltimore  Avenue.  Chicago,   Is 

considering    plans    for    an    addition    to    its    plant.     A.    J.    T. 

Bennett,  First  National  Bank  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Phelps  Electric  Co..  Chicago,  manufacturer  ot  elec- 
tric flashing  devices  and  other  equipment,  has  arranged  for 
the  removal  ot  Its  plant  from  163  North  Curtis  Street  to 
227  West  Randolph  Street,  for  increased  facilities.  The 
new  location  will  provide  approximately  5000  sq.  ft.  of 
tloor   space. 

The  American  Radiator  Co..  820  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  is  calling  for  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  the 
construction  of  its  proposed  new  plant  on  Minnehaha  Street. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to  comprise  a  number  of  one  and  two-story 
buildings,    estimated    to    cost    in   excess   ot    $1,000,000,    with 
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Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  11. 
,ES1'ITE  the  fact  that  the  holiday  spirit  is  be- 
ciiniing  more   pronounced,  a  moderate   volume 
of   business   is   passing   in   the   machine   tool   trade. 
Inquiry  is  being  sustained  at  a  much  higher  point 
than   usual  during  the  first  half  of  December.     It 
is.   however,   predicated   more  on   needs  which  will 
be  placed  early  in  the  new  year  than  on  immediate 
requirements.     Automotive  industries  form  the  chief 
figure,   especially   in   the   milling   machine   demand. 
Employment  bureaus  report  that  while  the  gen- 
eral call  for  help  has  fallen  off.  this  is  due  mainly 
to  the  cessation   of  outdoor  activities,  and   there   is 
a  shortage  of  skilled  men  for  metal-working,  tan- 
nery and  shoe  factories. 
The  Huron  Portland  Co.,  1525  Ford  Building.  Detroit,  has 
awarded   initial   contracts,  for  excavation  and  piling,  for  its 
new  dock,  warehouse  and  distributing  building  in  Milwaukee, 
on   the   Burnham   Canal,   to   cost   about   $225,000.     Construc- 
tion contracts  probably   will  not   be  let  before   Jan.   1.     The 
project    involves    considerable    hoisting    and    conveying    ma- 
chinery,   electric   motors,   etc.     J.   W.   Boardman.   vice-presi- 
dent. Detroit,  is  in  charge. 

The  Random  Lake  Ice  Co..  Locust  Street.  Mihvauke. 
has  engaged  the  George  B.  Bright  Co..  consulting  engineer. 
Detroit,  to  design  an  artificial  ice  plant  and  storage  and 
distributing  warehouse,  100  x  125  ft.  Inquiry  is  being  made 
for  equipment,  including  a  large  ice  machine,  with  electric 
motor  drive.  John  T.  HolT  is  president  and  general  manager. 
The  American  Garage  Equipment  Co..  Milwaukee,  author- 
ized capital  $250,000.  and  the  American  Auto  Hoist  Co..  Mil- 
waukee, authorized  capital  $50,000.  have  been  granted  cor- 
porate charters  in  Wisconsin  to  engage  in  manufacturing. 
The  Identity  ot  the  principals  is  withheld  for  the  present  by 
Louis  Wiener,  of  Wolfe  &  KollnskI,  attorneys,  425  East 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  who  appears  as  incorporator.  A 
statement  concerning  the  plans  will  be  forthcoming  shortly, 
according  to  Mr.  Wiener. 

The  Hansen  Canning  Machine.  Corporation.  Port  Wash- 
ington. Wis.,  has  placed  the  general  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Construction  Co..  490  Virginia  Street.  Slilwaukec.  for 
erecting  a  steel,  brick  and  concrete  manufacturing  plant. 
112  X  120  ft.,  at  Cedarburg.  Wis.  The  Investment  In  build- 
ing and  m.ichlnery  will   be  about  $100,000. 

The  S.  E.  Tate  Printing  Co.,  133  Second  Street.  Mil- 
waukee, has  engaged  Rosman  &  Wlerdsma.  architects.  424 
Jefferson  Street,  local,  to  prepare  plans  for  its  new  printing 
and  publishing  plant,  50  x  175  ft.,  seven  stories  and  base- 
ment. Contract  for  the  substructure  has  been  let  to  the 
Robert   L.   Reisinger  Co..   493   Oakland   Avenue.     Other  con- 
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tracts   will   not   be   placed   before   March    1.      E.    I^.    Arnoltl    is 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Tate  company. 

The  Belle  City  ilalleable  Iron  Co..  Racine,  Wis.,  which  is 
enlarging  its  capacity  approximately  100  per  cent,  has  in- 
creased its  capitalization  from  $500,000  to  $1,300,000.  The 
increase  of  $500,000  represents  the  cost  of  improvements.  A 
two-story  annealing  building,  75  x  357  ft.,  is  being  com- 
pleted and  will  be  ready  about  Jan.  15.  A  new  $25,000  office 
building  will  be  ready  Dec.  15.  Contracts  will  be  let  about 
Feb.  1  for  the  remaining  structures,  including  a  large  foundry 
and  auxiliaries.  The  entire  plant  will  be  replaced  by  modern 
buildings  and  equipment  without  interruption  of  operations. 
The  concern  specializes  in  automotive  and  agricultural  cast- 
ings. 

The  >rilwaukee  Gas  Specialty  Co.,  2017  Clybourn  Street, 
Milwaukee,  let  the  general  contract  to  Henry  Danischefsky, 
1484  Humboldt  Avenue,  local,  for  an  addition,  45  x  120  ft., 
two  stories.  Inquiry  is  being  made  for  equipment  for  manu- 
facturing portable  gas  stoves,  cigar  lighters  and  other  gas 
appliances  and  specialties.  Otto  F.  Pfeil  is  president  and 
general  manager.  The  architects  are  Leiser  &  Hoist,  105 
Wells  Street. 

The  VoUrath  Co..  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
enameled  utensils  and  stampings,  is  building  an  addition  to 
its  annealing  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45,000. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Viroqua,  Wis.,  has  selected  a 
site  and  will  engage  an  architect  immediately  to  draw  plans 
for  the  proposed  new  high  school  and  vocational  training  in- 
stitute, for  which  a  bond  issue  of  $150,000  has  been  sold. 
Work  will  begin  about  March  1. 

James  W.  Andrewson.  who  has  resigned  as  assistant  man- 
ager American  Brass  Co..  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  organizing  a  new 
$100,000  corporation  to  establish  a  new  brass  industry  in 
Kenosha,  which  will  specialize  in  seamless  tubing  and  rods, 
it  is  said.  John  Henry,  mechanical  superintendent,  and 
George  Rahr,  general  foreman,  with  three  other  factory 
executives,  also  resigned  from  the  American  company  service 
and  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Andrewson  in  the  new  en- 
terprise.     Further  details  will   be  given  out  later. 

The  Ail-American  Metallic  Casket  Co.,  Nichols,  Wis.,  a 
new  $50,000  corporation,  has  work  under  way  on  a  factory, 
50  X  160  ft.,  two  stories,  containing  a  metal  fabricating  room, 
mill  room,  plating  room,  finishing  department,  etc.  Equip- 
ment is  now  being  purchased.  The  plant  will  employ  about 
60  at  the  start. 

The  Globe  Ball  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  steel 
balls,  ball  bearings,  etc.,  is  planning  to  enlarge  its  works 
at  Forty-seventh  Avenue  and  Rogers  Street,  'West  Allis.  The 
capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $75,000  to  $150,000 
and  the  corporate  title  changed  to  the  Globe  Bearings  Co. 
Philip  Grossman  is  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Perfection  Table  Slide  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis., 
a  new  $125,000  corporation,  has  plans  for  a  new  plant  costing 
about  $75,000,  work  on  which  will  begin  April  1.  In  the 
meantime  inquiry  is  being  made  for  equipment  for  produc- 
tion of  extension  tables  and  other  hardwood  furniture  special- 
ties. William  C.  Schultz  is  president  and  general  manager ; 
E.  W.  Pfeifer,  vice-president :  E.  H.  Cook,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
pulp  and  paper,  has  let  the  contract  to  C.  R.  Meyer  &  Sons 
Co.,  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  for  a  $75,000  mill  addition. 

The  Xichols  Mfg.  Co.  is  being  organized  at  Nichols,  Wis., 
by  J.  A.  Baurichter  to  manufacture  automotive  devices,  anti- 
glare shields  and  other  specialties.  For  tlie  present  it  will 
operate  in  leased  quarters. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  11. 

THE  .\merican  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  is  planning 
for  extensions  in  its  local  works,  including  the  installation 
of  additional  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000.  The 
work  will  include  an  addition  to  the  power  house,  with  new 
boilers,  stokers  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Ohio  and  Meridian  Streets.  In- 
dianapolis, has  plans  under  way  for  a  one-story  repair  shop, 
175  X  220  ft.,  and  warehouse  on  Martindale  Avenue,  esti- 
mated to  cost  -575,000.  including  equipment.  William  Earl 
Russ,  Meridian  Life  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Langhaar  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Aurora.  Ind..  ha.s  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  site  recently  acquired. 
Adjoining  property  has  also  been  secured  and  will  be  im- 
proved with  a  one-story  extension.  The  present  works  will 
be  removed  to  the  new  location  and  additional  equipment 
installed. 

The  Indianapolis  Light  &  Heat  Co.,  Indianapolis.  I- as  made 
application  to  issue  common  stock  for  $1,962,000.  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 


The  Fort  Wayne  Box  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  factory  on  Supecfpr  Street  to  cost-^^lOOjDOO, 
including  macliinery.  .  .  :  . 

New  interests  have  acquired  the  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  Arvac  Mfg.  Co.,  Anderaon,  Ind.,  and  plan  to  reorganize 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  cotton  dusting  machine  and  similar 
equipment.  The  works  will  be  remodeled  and  operations 
commenced  at  an  early  date.  About  $400,000  was  given  for 
the  Arvac  assets. 

The  Maddcn-Copple  Co.,  Indianapolis,  operating  a  general 
machine  and  repair  works  for  motor  trucks  and  automobiles 
at  209  West  North  Street,  has  leased  a  one-story  building, 
120  X  122  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  St.  Clair  Street  and  Capitol 
Avenue,  for  a  new  works.  It  is  planned  to  remove  the  present 
shop  to  the  new  location  and  install  additional  equipment. 
Charles  E.  Campbell  is  president. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  Dec.  11. 

THE  Corsicana  Ice  Co.,  South  Fourteenth  Street,  Corsicana. 
Tex.,  will  install  additional  equipment  at  its  electric  power 
plant  to  double  the  present  capacity. 

Stockholders  of  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
operating  oil  refineries,  have  approved  of  an  increase  in 
capital  from  $120,000,000  to  $180,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  City  Council,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  has  authorized  the 
city  engineer  to  prepare  estimates  of  cost  and  data  relative 
to  the  construction  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  junior  high  school,  160  x  225  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  have 
been  called.  Freeley  &  Benjamin,  Bisbee  Building,  are 
architects. 

The  Vernon  Ice  &  Electric  Co..  Vernon.  Tex.,  has  been 
organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Texas  Central  Power  Co., 
to  take  over  and  operate  the  local  light  and  power  plant. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment. 

C.  L.  Wagenknecht,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla..  and  associates,  have 
organized  a  company  to  build  and  operate  a  local  machine 
works,  primarily  for  marine  service.  Foundations  for  the 
initial  building  are  under  way  and  a  list  of  equipment  will 
be  prepared  at  once,  to  include  lathes,  drills,  bench  tools,  etc. 

The  Common  Council.  Lafayette,  La.,  is  disposing  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $144,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  municipal  light  and  power  plant  and  extensions 
in  the  waterworks. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Indianapolis,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Union  Carbide  Co.,  30  East  Forty-second  Street.  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  acetylene  apparatus,  is  perfecting  plans  tor 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  site  at  Upperline  Street  and 
the  Seventeenth  Street  Canal,  New  Orleans,  acquired  some 
time  ago.     It  is  estimated  to  cost   $200,000.   with   equipment. 

The  Tuba  Oil  Co.,  Nacogdoches.  Tex.,  has  acquired  the 
local  oil  refinery  and  property  of  the  Carolina  Oil  Co.  for 
about  $100,000.  The  new  owner  will  take  immediate  posses- 
sion and  plans  for  enlargements  and  the  installation  of  new 
equipment.     C.  C.  Chappell  is  in  charge. 

The  Young  Lumber  Co.,  Auburn.  Ala.,  is  planning  to  re- 
build the  portion  of  it.s  mill  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with 
loss  estimated  at  S30.000,   including  machinery. 

The  United  S'tates  Engineer,  Florence,  Ala.,  will  receive 
bids  until  Dec.  30  for  one  15-in.  dredging  pump  and  appur- 
tenances for  the  United  States  dredge  Pettus.  as  per  speci- 
fications on  file. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation,  Atlanta.  Ga..  is 
planning  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  initial  capacity  of  150  tons  of  ice 
per  day  and  storage  facilities  totaling  100,000  cu.  ft.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000,   including  machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Brownwood,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $120,000. 

The  San  Antonio  Portland  Cement  Co..  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Elder  Constructiofi  Co..  San 
Antonio,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  mills  at  Cementville, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000  with  equipment. 

A  one-story  power  house  addition  will  be  built  by  the 
Texas  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  McKinney,  Tex.,  in  connection  with 
its  new  textile  mill  to  cost  $600,000.  with  machinery.  The 
machine  shop  will  also  be  extended  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  installed. 

The  Common  Council,  Perryton.  Tex.,  is  arranging  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $35,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  municipal  electric  power  "plant  and  system. 
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The  sterling  Gas  &  Products  Co..  ISaslrop.  La.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  new  gasoline  refinery  and  (".arbon  pro- 
ducing plant  at  Morehouse  Parish,  near  Bastrop,  estimated 
to  cost  )200,000.  including  machinery.  It  also  maintains 
offices  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

B.  M.  Fluker,  Richland,  Tex.,  operating  the  local  electric 
power  plant,  will  commence  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment  for  increase  in  capacity.  About  $20,000  will  be 
expended. 

The  Common  Council.  Canton.  Te.K..  is  arranging  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $40,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  a  municipal 
electric  lighting  plant  and  extensions  in  the  waterworks. 

The  Southern  Paper  Co..  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,200,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  pulp  and  p.iper  niill. 

The  BlectriHed  Water  &  Machinery  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  has 
leased  a  building.  63  x  120  ft.,  to  be  constructed  on  South 
Ervay  Street,  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  mechanical 
equipment. 

The  Texas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Orange.  Tex.,  will  install 
a  new  225-hp.  engine,  electrical  equipment  and  auxiliary 
machinery  at  its  local  power  plant.  Line  cMinsions  will  also 
be  made. 


Buying  for  National  Railways  of  Mexico 

The  Western  Purcha.sing  Co..  Kl  I'aso.  Tox.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed foreign  purchasing  agent  for  the  .Vational  Railway.s 
of  Mexico.  This  appointment  applies  to  the  purchasing  of 
all  materials  not  bought  in  Mexico  City.  In  the  past  foreign 
purchases  for  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  were  handled 
by  the  New  York  and  Houston.  Tex.,  offices,  which  now  have 
been  ordered  closed,  and  the  records  of  both  offices  are  being 
.sent  to  El  Paso  to  become  a  part  of  tlie  tiles  of  the  Western 
Purchasing  Co.  It  is  estimated  that  the  purchases  to  be 
handled  at  El  Paso  will  average  more  than  $200,000  United 
-Slates  currency  per  month. 

Will  Solomon,  who  is  president  of  the  Western  Purchasing 
Co..  announces  that  purcha.se.s.  where  possible,  will  be  made 
directly  from  manufacturers  through  their  Bl  Paso  repre- 
sentatives and  that  all  bills  will  be  discounted  by  the  com- 
pany     The  arrantenient  became  effective  Dec.   1. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis.  Dec.  11. 

THE  Springfield  lee  &  liefrigeraling  Co..  Springfield.  Wo., 
will  take  bids  at  once  for  an  ice-manufacturing  plant  to 
cost  $60,000.  Ophuls  &  Hill.  112  West  Forty-second  Street. 
.N'ew  York,  are  engineers.     A.  F.  Johnson  is  head. 

The  International  Aircraft  Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  care  of 
Clifton  B.  Sloan.  321  East  Eleventh  Street,  architect,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  one-story  plant,  103  x  200  ft,  at 
Davenport  Road  and  Seventy-flrst  Street,  for  the  manufacture 
of  airplanes  and  parts,  estimated  to  cost  $S0.000.  Robert  B. 
Hawley  is  president. 

Thf  Post  Glover  Electric  Co..  Ludlow.  Ky..  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  electric  power  plant  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  loss  of  JS.'i.OOO,  including  equipment. 
I-"iank  V.  Van  Winkle  is  president. 

The  White  Mining  Co.,  1518  Kentucky  Avenue.  Joplin,  Mo.. 
Is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  additional  equipment  at  its 
plant,  including  air  compressors,  gas  engine  and  appurte- 
nances, transmission  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Radio  Shop.  Inc..  Sunnyvale.  Cal..  manufacturer  of 
radio  equipment,  has  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  plant  at  St.  Louis  and  will  be  afflliated  with  the  Echo 
Radio  Corporation.  315  International  Life  Building,  St.  Louis, 
re<-ently  organized.  A.  B.  Dornian  will  be  manager  in  charge 
at  this  point. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kansas. 
Wichita,  have  approved  of  an  increase  in  capital  from  $2,000.- 
000  to  $8,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
extensions  and  Impi-ovements  in  refineries  and  other  prop- 
erties. 

Tlie  Grimm  Metal  Sign  Corporation.  700  South  Eighteenth 
Street.  St.  Louis,  recently  organized,  has  leased  a  building 
and  will  Install  equipment  fur  the  manufacture  of  metal  signs, 
etc.  H.  A.  Grlmni  Is  president,  and  H.  Tandberg.  general 
manager. 

The  Coupe  De  Luxe  Body  Co..  St.  Louis,  has  leased  15,000 
s<l  ft.  at  Thirteenth  and  Rutger  Streets,  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
I'tesL-nt  automobile  body  manufacturing  plant,  and  will  use  It 
f' 1   .xpanslon 

The  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Co..  Winchester.  K>'.,  operating 
oil  refineries  and  pipe  line.s.  has  called  u  special  meeting  of 
stockholders  Pee.  27  to  approve  an  Increase  in  capital  from 
$1,500,000  to  $3,000,000.  .H  iK>rtion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  Improvements. 


The  Sand  Springs  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co.,  Sand  Springs, 
Okla..  is  perfecting  plans  for  extensions  in  its  electric  power 
plant  to  double,  approximately,  the  present  capacity  of  15,000 
kw.  New  transmission  and  distributing  lines  will  also  be 
built. 

The  Grace  Sign  &  Mfg.  Co.,  425  South  Main  Street,  St. 
Louis,  is  planning  for  the  operation  of  a  new  plant  at  Second 
and  President  Streets.  A  building  on  the  site  will  be  equipped 
at  once. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Nevada.  Mo.,  estimated 
to  cost  $110,000.  C.  A.  Smith,  602  Finance  Building.  Kansa? 
City.  Mo.,  is  architect. 

The  Clinton  Coal  Co.,  Jeff.  Ky..  will  soon  be  in  the  marltet 
for  mine  cars  and  other  equipment  for  installation  at  its 
properties.     E.  H.  Griflith  is  general  manager. 

Electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  and  other  power 
apparatus  will  be  installed  at  the  municipal  waterworks. 
Kirksville.  Mo.,  in  connection  with  general  improvements  and 
extensions  in  the  plant  to  cost  $32.';, 000.  Black  &  Veatch, 
Mutual  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  are  engineers. 

The  Purchasing  Agent.  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Dec.  22  for  the  installation  of  a  con- 
veyor system  at  tlie  United  States  Post  Office.  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sedalia.  Mo.,  for 
which  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000  is  being  arranged. 

C  R.  Williamson.  Trezevant.  Tenn..  is  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  special  farm  imple- 
ments. Initial  operations  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  as- 
sembling :  later,  a  plant  for  castings  and  parts  will  be  in- 
stalled-    A  company  will  be  organized  to  operate  the  works 

George  Roderick.  1112  East  Douglas  Street.  W^ichita.  Kan. 
is  making  inquiries  for  a  Jig  saw,  boring  machine,  combina- 
tion wood- working  machine  and  other  equipment- 

The  Pat  Mfg.  Co.,  Randall  Building,  210  West  First 
Street.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  recently  organized,  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  dust 
pans  and  liindred  metalware.  Sidney  C.  Bray  is  general 
manager. 

The  Modern  Auto  Parts  Co..  1803  Park  Avenue,  St  Louis, 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

-V  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  new  plant  of  the 
Hrown  Shoe  Co-,  Washington  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street 
St.  Louis,  at  Union  City.  Tenn..  estimated  to  cost  $250,000 
Albert  B.  Gi-oves.  St.  Louis,  is  architect 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Kirksville.  Mo.,  for  which 
lii.nds  for  $190,000  are  being  arranged.  Irvin  Dunbar,  care 
..f  the  Board  of  Education,  is  architect. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco.  Dec.  5. 

THE  Comet  Oil  Co..  Los  Angeles,  recently  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000,  has  acquired  property  on  E:ast 
Twenty-sixth  Street  as  a  site  for  a  new  refinery,  with 
<■  ipacity  of  about  2500  bbl.  per  day.  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
It    is  headed  by  Adolph  Ramish  and  J.  J.  Gans. 

The  Westinshou.se  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First  National 
Bank  Building.  San  Francisco,  is  completing  plans  for  the 
initial  imlts  of  its  new  plant  at  Emeryville,  Cal..  to  cost 
$!IOO.OOO.  including  equipment.  The  company  engineering 
di-partment.  Union  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  in  charge. 

The  National  Paper  Products  Co..  Stockton.  Cal..  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Davis-Heller- Pearce  Co..  Delti 
Building,  for  an  addition,  to  cost  $125,000.  with  machinery. 

The  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Kelso.  Wash.,  has  preliminary 
lilans  under  way  for  a  plant  near  Freeport.  Wash.,  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $75,000,  with  equipment. 

The  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Portlind.  Ore.,  has  plans 
in  progress  for  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Des- 
chutes River,  estimated  to  cost  more  than  $3,000,000.  with 
machinery  and  transmission  lines. 

The  Puget  Sound  Lumber  &  Box  Co.,  1201  Bast  North - 
lake  Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.,  will  commence  the  construction 
of  a  new  one-story  plant.  7S  x  225  ft.,  with  wing  extension 
70  X  13J  ft.,   estimated   to  cost  $35,000. 

The  VIsalia  ImplenK-nt  Works.  Inc..  Visalia.  Cal..  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  pew  one-story  plant  to  cost 
$10,000.  with  equipmeni  The  company  is  headed  by  J.  S. 
.lohnson. 

The  Sacramento  Pipe  Works.  R  Street  near  Seventh 
Street,  Sacramento,  Cal..  has  plans  under  way  for -a  number 
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of  buildings,  with  main  Works  150  x  230  ft.,  onc-stoiy.  It  Is 
■estimated  to  cost  more  than  $80,000,  with  machinery. 

Stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  200 
Bush  Street.  San  Fi-ancisco,  have  approved  of  an  increase  in 
capital  from  $115,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in 
refineries. 

The  Blue  Tank  Pipe  Line  &  Refinery  Co..  Liong-  BeSch, 
Cal..  has  acquired  15  acres  at  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles,  as  a 
site  for  a  new  refinery  to  cost  close  to  $900,000,  including 
machinery. 


STEEL    AND   INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 


Canada 

TORO.NTO.  Dec.   11 

AIjTHOUGH  the  holiday  season  is  near,  dealers 
continue  to  report  an  active  demand  for  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  Building  trades  are  busy  on 
the  construction  of  new  industrial  plants  and  addi- 
tions with  the  result  that  the  prevailing;  demand 
for  all  classes  of  equipment  is  good  and  the  out- 
look is  promising.  Recently  large  contracts  have 
been  closed  for  equipment  for  car  shops  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Battle  Creek  and  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  has  also  purchased 
considerable  equipment  for  the  Jloncton  and  St. 
Malo  shops.  In  addition,  a  number  of  smaller  or- 
ders have  been  closed  for  one  or  two  machines 
for  shops  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  while  not  issuing  any 
large  lists  has  been  buying  in  a  small  way.  chiefly 
for  replacement.  Automobile  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  putting  their  plants  in  shape  for  in- 
creased operations  after  the  first  of  the  year  and 
buying  for  replacement  purposes  as  well  as  for  new 
plants  is  becoming  more  active.  Inquiries  are  also 
making  their  appearance  from  some  of  the  large 
automobile  concerns  which  have  plants  under  way. 
While  there  is  still  a  strong  demand  prevailing  for 
rebuilt  and  second  hand  equipment,  new  lines  are 
steadily  coming  into  more  prominence. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  Jan.  15  by  R.  C.  Desrochers. 
secretary  Department  of  Public  Works,  Ottawa,  for  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  pumping  and  other  machinery 
for  the  dry  dock  at  Esquimau.  B.  C.  The  dry  dock  which  is 
under  construction  for  the  Dominion  Government  will,  when 
completed,  represent  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$4,500,000. 

The  National  Meter  Co..  Ltd..  New  York,  has  leased  prop- 
erty at  151  Duchess  Street.  Toronto,  and  will  install  machin- 
ery and  equipment  at  once  for  the  manufacture  of  meters,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Postel  Lock  Nut  Bolt  Co..  Ltd..  recently 
incorporated,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  plant  at  Collingwood. 
Ont. 

The  Ontario  Shale  Brick  Co..  Ltd..  32  Sun  Life  Building, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  will  build  a  plant  there. 

The  Acme  Trading  Co.,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building,  Mon- 
treal, contemplates  the  erection  of  a  pulp  mill  at  Three 
Rivers,   Que.,   to  cost  $100,000. 

George  Mclntyre.  7  Burlington  Crescent.  Toronto,  will 
erect  a  stone  cutting  plant  to  cost  $9,000  and  will  purchase 
equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Ford.  Ont..  has 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  Wells  &  Gray,  Ltd.,  Wind- 
sor, Ont..  for  a  machine  shop  to  cost  $1,500,000.  Contracts 
for  machinery  and  tools  have  not  yet  been  placed.  The  com- 
pany, however,  recently  placed  contracts  with  the  Westing- 
house  Co.  of  Canada  for  direct  current  motors.  It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  company  to  do  away  with  belt  drives  and 
has  adopted  direct  motor  drive  for  its  entire  plant,  accord- 
ing to  W.   R.  Campbell,  vice-president. 

The  MacDonald  Mfg.  Co.,  145  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto, 
manufacturers  of  tinware,  etc.,  has  awarded  the  general 
contract  to  Brown  &  Cooper.  297  Carlton  Street,  Toronto. 
for  an  addition  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Willde  Products.  Ltd.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont..  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $112,000  by  William  H. 
Bennett,  Edwin  I.  Torrens  of  Tillsonburg,  Ont.  :  Leon  E. 
Varnam.  Windsor,  and  others  to  manufacture  pistons,  piston 
rings,  machinery,  etc.  It  is  asking  the  city  for  concessions, 
in  return  for  which  a  manufacturing  plant  will  be  erected. 

John  B.  Smith  &  Sons,  53  Strachan  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ont,  is  in  the  market  for  a  lathe.  24  to  30  in.  swing,  S  ft. 
long  or  over,  second-hand,  in  good  order. 


Market  Recovers  After  Reaction — More  Stock  and 
Cash  Dividend 

Following  a  reactionary  trend  in  the  early  days  of  the 
week,  the  market  in  steel  and  industrial  stocks  recovered  its 
balance  at  midweek,  and  after  some  hesitancy  on  Thursday, 
finished  with  fairly  active  trading  characterized  by  general 
firmness.  Sucli  recovery  as  appeared,  however,  was  but  mod- 
erate. A  tew  ifavored  issues,  chief  of  which  were  American 
Locomotive  and  Kelsey  Wl>eel,  rose  even  against  the  general 
declines,  the  latter  jumping  6^  points  on  Tuesday's  trading. 
Altogether  it  has  been  a  year  remarkable  for  its  flood  of 
stock  and  cash  dividends,  and  the  movement  is  still  unabated  ; 
rather  it  seems  likely  that  the  rush  will  take  on  gi-eater 
impetus  owing  to  tlie  attitude  of  the  radical  bloc  in  Congress 
in  favor  of  ta.^ing  undivided  sun'luses.  The  average  of  20 
industrial  stocks  is  97.7  against  94.1. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Allis-Chalmers. .  . 

42% 

44% 

Gulf  S.  Stl.  1  pf. 

100 

101 

AUis-Chal.   pf 

96 

96 

Inland    Steel 

40 

42 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy. 

73% 

75 

Int.  Har 

86% 

92 

American  Can . . . 

69  V, 

73% 

Int.  Har.  pf 

116 

116 

American  Can  pf.110% 

lllV- 

Lackawanna    Stl. 

75% 

78 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

ISO 

185 

Lima   Loco 

54  y* 

58% 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf . 

123 

123 

Midvaie    Steel... 

27% 

29 

Am.    Locomotive. 

11S% 

124% 

Nat. -Acme     

12% 

13 

Am.  Loco,  pf .  . .  . 

120 

12214 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm. . 

63% 

66% 

Am.    Radiator .  .  . 

117% 

120 

N.    T.   Air   Brake 

i   27% 

29 

Am.  Steel  Fdries 

.   37% 

44% 

Nova  Scotia  Steel 

,   25% 

28 

Am.  StI.  Fd.  pf.. 

105 

105 

Otis  Steel    

7^ 

8% 

Baldwin   Loco.  .  . 

116 

124% 

Otis  Steel   pf .  .  .  . 

40 

40 

Bald.   Loco,   pf .  . 

116 

116 

Pressed   Stl.    Car 

■  77 

79 

Bethlehem    Steel. 

60 14 

61  li 

Pressed  Stl.  pf . . 

98  H 

98  y* 

BeUi.  Steel  CI.  B 

i  60% 

63% 

Rv.  Steel  Spring. 

112 

113 

Beth.  Stl.  S%  pf. 

109 

111 

Ry.  Stl.  Spg.  pf. . 

115% 

115% 

Brier    Hill 

14 

14 

Replogle  Steel.  .  . 

23 

25-^4 

Br.  Em.   Steel.  . . 

9 

9 

Republic    

44% 

471'. 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf, 

.  26 

26% 

Republic   pf 

83% 

84% 

Cambria  Steel.  . . 

40% 

40  H 

Steel  of  Canada. 

5714 

58% 

Chic.   I»neu.   Tool 

1   7914 

S2il 

Superior    Steel. . . 

28% 

29 

Colo.    Fuel 

24% 

26% 

Un.  Alloy  Steel.. 

34 

34  Vi 

Crucible   Steel . .  . 

61 

66% 

U.   S.   Pipe 

24  V. 

Oi 

Crucible  Stl.  pf. . 

89% 

90 

U.  S.  Steel 

101    ■ 

104 

Deere   pf 

72 

73% 

U.  S.  Steel  pf . . . 

120Vi 

121 

Gen.    Electric. . .  . 

178 

186  v„ 

Vanadium    Steel. 

33 

35  H 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert, 

.   30 

31% 

Va.  L,  C.  &  Coke  56 

56 

Gulf  States  Steel 

1  70% 

76% 

Whouse  Air  Br. . 

99i,j 

104% 

Industrial  Finances 

A  new  issue  of  $4,645,000  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  con- 
.solidated  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  is  being  offered  by 
Hayden.  Stone  &  Co.  at  85  and  intere.=it.  to  yield  the  investor 
6.46  per  cent.  These  bonds  are  guaranteed  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation.  Syd- 
ney. N.  S.,  and  are  due  September  1,  1939.  Application  will 
be  made  to  list  the  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  present  issue  is  secured  by  a  direct  mortgage  on  the 
entire  property,  subject  only  to  the  closed  issue  of  $5,741,000 
first  mortgage  bonds.  The  net  tangible  assets  after  reserve 
for  depreciation  and  depletion  and  including  only  a  nominal 
sum  against  the  large  ore  holdings  equal  $3,340  for  each 
$1,000  mortgage  bond  outstanding.  For  the  past  10  years 
and  nine  months  the  yearly  average  of  net  earnings  after 
depreciation  and  deflation  was  3%  times  the  present  Interest 
requirements  of  all  mortgage  bonds. 

The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co..  Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S.. 
has  sold  $4,645,000  bonds  to  bankers,  who,  in  turn  have 
resold  the  issue  to  investors.  The  bonds  are  a  consolidated 
5  per  cent  mortgage,  dated  June  1.  1909.  and  maturing  Sept. 
1,  1939. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Waterbury  Rolling  Mills, 
Inc..  Waterbury,  Conn.,  of  an  increase  in  the  capitalization 
from  $200,000  to  $600,000.  No  new  plant  improvements  are 
contemplated,  the  increase  in  capitalization  being  simply  a 
readjustment  of  assets. 

On  Sept.  30  last  the  American  Steel  Foundries  Co.  had 
$u. 401, 127  cash  on  hand,  or  $2,438,972  more  than  on  Jan.  1. 
Its  total  quick  assets  were  $19,684,109,  while  its  total  quick 
liabilities  were  $5,660,451.  leaving  a  net  working  capital  of 
$14,023,658.  contrasted  with  $13,125,542  on  Jan.   1. 

Through  banking  interests,  the  New  Process  Gear  Co.. 
Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offers  for  investment  $2,000,000  first 
mortgage  6%  per  cent  serial  bonds  maturing  $200,000  each 
in  one  to  ten  years.  The  bonds  constitute  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  company's  land,  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Richardson  and  Boynton  Co..  Dover.  N.  J.,  heating 
apparatus,  has  sold  $1,000,000  15-year  6%  per  cent  sinking 
fund  bonds  dated  Dec.  1,  last,  to  bankers,  who  in  turn  are 
making  a  public  offering.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
these  bonds  are  to  be  used  for  expansions  and  improvements 
of  plants  and  for  other  corporate  purposes. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  -being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron  nud  Soft  Steel  Bam  and  Sliupes 
Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price ■' .„  ' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price   4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price 3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  Vi  in.,  base 3.04c. 

Merchant  Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  Vi  in.  and  larger)  .  .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  ^  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel  4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds  3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel   18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank   PIntPS— Steel 

V*    in.  and  heavier 3.14e. 


Blue  Annealed  PerLb. 

No.   10    4.19c. 

No.  12    4.2  Ic. 

No.   14    4.29c. 

No.   16    4.39c. 


Coke — 14-20 

Primes 

Wasters 

801b. 

.$5.80 

$5.55 

901b. 

.   5.90 

5.65 

1001b. 

.   6.00 

5.75 

IC. 

.   6.15 

5.90 

IX. 

.   7.15 

6.90 

IXX. 

.   8.15 

7.90 

IXXX. 

.   9.15 

8.90 

IXXXX. 

.10.15 

9.90 

5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.55c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  30   4.75c.  to  5.00c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  „     ^ . 

Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.60c. 

No.   16    4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.0.5c. 

No.  26    3.20c. 

No.   27    5.35c. 

No.  28    5.50c. 

No.  30    6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod.  Tube  and  AVlre 

BASE  PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire 20     c.  to  21     c. 

Brass  rod 17     c.  to  18     c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed 26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper  lube,  seamless   25%c.  to  26     c. 

Coi>|ier  Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22c.  to  23c.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled.  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Grade  Grade 

•■AAA"  "A" 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

14x20  14x20 

IC.  $10.00  $8.50 

IX..    11.50  10.00 

IXX..    13.00  11.25 

IXXX..    14.25  12.!)0 

IXXXX..   16.00  14.00 

Terne  Plates 

S-Ib.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC 7.25 

IX 7.-50 

Fire   door   stock    9.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig  40c 

Bar  45c.  to  50c. 

Copiier 

Lake  ingot  15V4c. 

Electrolytic    15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter    una    Sheet    Zinc 

Western  spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks lO^c.  open  10%c. 

I. cud  and  Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%c 

Bar  lead   9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  V4  and  %  guaranteed 27%c. 

No.  1  solder  2t5c. 

Refined  solder    23y*c. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%  in.  Butt...  —50 

—42 

%  in.  Butt...  —11 

+13 

%  in.  Butt...  —.55 

—44 

%  in.  Butt...  —17 

—  1 

1-3  in.  Butt. .  —57 

—44 

1-1%  in.  Butt  —20 

—  2 

2V2-6  in.  Lap.  —54 

—41 

2  in.  Lap —14 

+  2 

%  in.  Lap. . .   — 50 

—26 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —18 

—  2 

9-12  in.  Lap.   —46 

—25 

7-12  in.  Lap..   —10 

+  6 

steel  Wire 

Babe  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaqe  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Brlijht   basic    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed  soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered  basic   5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bnbhltt    31etnl 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 3.^c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic  7%c.  to  8V4c. 

Alnmlnuni 

No.  1  aluminum   (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 25c.  to  27c. 

Old    Metals 

The   market   is   more   active   and   values   are  firm. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   ; ]i-, 

Copper,  heavy  wire   o'-o 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms •;-?J' 

Brass,  heavy   ^-^^ 

Brass,  light   J-^O 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 7.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    °-75 

Lead,  tea  :  •  •  f-oO 

Zinc   4.50 

•22 
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Gerinaiiy's  Great  Locomotive  Works 

The  Borsig  Organization  and  Methods  Were  Once  in  a  Class  hy 

Themselves,  but  Now  Operations  Are  Full  of  Diffitulty — 

German  Competition  Not  to  Be  Feared 

BY   CAPT.   GODFREY   L.    GARDEN* 


AT  Tegel  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Berlin  is 
located  the  Borsig 
Locomotive  Works.  I 
visited  this  plant  a  few 
weeks  ago  both  to  see 
General  Director  Neu- 
haus  and  to  ascertain 
what  significant  develop- 
ments, if  any,  there  had 
been  since  the  war. 

I  had  not  seen  the 
Borsig  works  since  pi'e- 
war  days,  when  I  re- 
ported on  these  shops  for 

the  Department  of  Com-  

merce.      At   that   time    I 

stated  that  the  Borsig  organization  stood  in  the  first 
rank  in  Germany  in  point  of  shop  efficiency.  In  no 
other  German  plant  had  I  seen,  in  certain  instances, 
such  advanced  forms  of  shop  method  as  were  apparent 
there,  and  I  advised  that  the  American  who  wished  to 
become  early  acquainted  with  German  progress  could 
see  nothing  finer  in  this  line  than  is  offered  at  the  Bor- 
sig shops.  I  also  noted  the  fact  that  the  present  Gen- 
eral Director  Neuhaus,  who  was  then  the  shop  director, 
had  spent  three  years  at  the  Allis-Chalmers  works  in 
Milwaukee. 

Once  a  Large  User  of  American  Machine  Tools 

Borsig's,  because  of  its  high  efficiency,  has  stood  in 
a  class  by  itself.  The  shops  have  been  large  users  of 
the  highest  grades  of  American  machine  tools,  and  in 
pre-war  days  the  workmen  were  stimulated  by  high 
prices  for  additional  work.  About  5500  men  was  the 
usual  number  at  Borsig's  just  before  the  war. 

Today  the  Borsig  plant  is  working  intensively,  but 
it  is  a  different  works  from  that  of  pre-war  times,  and 
what  is  true  of  Borsig's  also  applies,  I  was  told,  to 
German  industries  as  a  whole.  The  old-time  German 
discipline  is  gone,  the  snappy  shop  gait  has  disap- 
peared. Men  work  now  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  They 
are  undernourished  and  ill-fed.  The  unions  are  ada- 
mant against  a  prolongation  of  the  eight-hour  period, 
and  the  workman,  under  the  tremendous  rise  in  prices 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  finds  himself  barely 
able  to  keep  beyond  the  stage  of  actual  want.  Meat, 
which  the  Germans  had  been  accustomed  to  eat,  is 
seldom  had  by  the  workman  nowadays.  To  augment 
his   pay,   many   a   man   is   working   on   the   outside   at 


Captain  Garden  returned  to  the  United  States  re- 
cently after  an  extended  stay  in  Russia.  On  the  way 
home  he  stopped  off  in  Poland  and  in  Germany  to  in- 
quire into  conditions  in  the  metal  working  industries. 
His  nrticle  on  Poland  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
Dec  7.  The  present  article  gives  the  results  of  a  visit 
to  the  famous  Borsig  locomotive  works  at  Tegel,  which 
Gaptain  Garden  described  at  length  in  the  special  re- 
port he  yivade  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the 
machine  tool  industry  in  European  countries  a  few 
years  before  the  ivar.  A  third  article  dealing  particu- 
larly with  conditions  in  machine  tool  plants  in  Germany 
u>ill  appear  in  our  Annual  Revieiv  Number  of  Jan.  4, 
1923. 


night.  He  hangs  back 
very  often  in  his  day 
work  to  save  his  strength 
for  the  work  at  night. 
The  latter  pays  better. 

British  and  Belgian  Com- 
petition 


So  far  as  orders  go, 
the  situation  at  Borsig's 
early  in  October  was  a 
satisfactory  one.  This 
plant,  in  common  with 
other  German  locomo- 
tive    works,     is     booked 

' """" '"■""■""■"""""" "■"""■i"»""»"""»"  with    orders   for    several 

months  ahead.  The  for- 
eign orders  for  Borsig  have  come  in  from  the  Balkan 
states  and  from  the  Soviet  republic  of  Russia.  In  addi- 
tion they  have  received  their  share  of  the  German  rail- 
road orders.  Apart  from  the  foreign  territory  men- 
tioned, Borsig  finds  that  all  British  and  Belgian  loco- 
motive shops  are  quoting  more  advantageously  abroad, 
and  this  condition  is  attributed  largely  to  the  inability 
to  quote  fixed  prices.  The  falling  mark  is  blamed  for 
this. 

Borsig  in  common  with  Swedish  locomotive  shops 
has  not  hesitated  to  do  business  with  Soviet  Russia, 
and  I  saw  during  the  past  summer  really  excellent  pas- 
senger trains  in  Russia  with  German  locomotives  in 
service.  I  refer  especially  to  the  trains  now  running 
between  Moscow  and  Minsk  and  between  Moscow  and 
Petrograd.  These  trains  reflect  the  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  in  Russia  which  have  taken  place 
gradually  and  steadily  in  the  past  six  months.  Borsig 
by  the  confidence  exhibited  unquestionably  stands  in 
preferred  position  today  to  take  advantage  of  the  rap- 
idly approaching  reconstruction  period  in  Russia. 

German  Railroads  Stripped 

The  loss  of  5000  locomotives  and  150,000  trucks  by 
Germany  under  the  surrender  terms  hit  her  railroads 
hard.  Naturally,  the  victors  took  only  sound  equip- 
ment. About  7000  locomotives  were  sent  to  all  fron- 
tiers for  inspection  before  the  Allies  found  5000  accept- 
able ones.  The  lame  ducks  were  thrown  back  on  the 
Germans.  The  locomotive  shops  were  called  upon  to 
make  many  repairs.  Practically  all  the  copper  fire- 
boxes of  the  German  locomotives  had  been  stripped  for 
military  purposes  and  iron  or  steel  substituted.     In  the 
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case  of  engines  still  deemed  in  fair  condition,  copper  has 
been  renewed.  Despite  an  immense  amount  of  repair 
work  undertaken  by  the  locomotive  shops,  the  German 
rolling  slock  is  still  a  long  way  off  from  that  high 
standard  which  it  had  attained  before  the  war. 

In  the  10  years  preceding  the  war,  the  German  rail- 
road trains  ran  with  a  block-like  precision  that  was 
proverbial.  Such  a  thing  as  a  late  German  express 
train  was  practically  unknown.  Accidents  were  of  the 
rarest  happening.  But  it  is  different  today,  and  no  one 
recognizes  it  more  quickly  than  the  locomotive  works 
directors  who  come  into  direct  touch  with  all  short- 
comings. There  is  a  lack  of  the  old-time  discipline. 
The  experienced  personnel  of  pre-war  days  to  a  great 
extent  is  gone.  The  heavy  military  demands  of  the 
railroads  during  the  war,  transferring  great  masses 
of  men  first  from  one  frontier  to  another,  and  the 
maintenance  of  upkeep  and  supplies  under  tremendous 
pressure,  all  this  used  up  both  material  and  personnel. 

With  a  return  to  peace,  there  was  the  necessity 
for  providing  employment  for  many.  The  railroads 
very  soon  became  over-.stafFed,  and  much  of  the  per- 
sonnel was  unsuitable.  There  has  been  real  effort  made 
to  improve  this  situation,  it  is  said,  and  conditions  in 
both  1921  and  1922  show  steady  progress. 

Lack  of  Skilled  Men  a  Serious  Drawback 
In  the  locomotive  shop.s,  however,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  create  a  productivity  equal  to  pre-war  days. 
The  falling  off  is  accounted  for  by  the  Germans  as  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  foreign  political  pressure,  and  of 
abolition  of  work  beyond  eight  hours.  Sunday  work 
has  ceased  and  overtime  workers  are  to  be  had  only  by 
permission  of  the  unions.  In  some  instances  the  unions, 
where  a  very  special  claim  is  made,  will  permit  of  two 
to  three  hours'  overtime,  but  in  such  cases  the  pay  de- 
manded for  the  workman  is  high. 

While  the  great  bulk  of  skilled  mechanics  who  were 
in  the  German  shops  in  1914  disappeared  in  the  war, 
the  heads  of  locomotive  works  today  are  endeavoring 
to  develop  a  new  set  of  skilled  men.  But  at  the  best 
those  they  have  so  far  evolved  might  be  properly 
termed,  as  they  say  at  Borsig,  "the  most  skilled  of  the 
unskilled."  There  was  no  opportunity  to  train  young 
men  in  the  locomotive  shops  in  war  time.  Instruction 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  besides  the  shops  were 
called  upon  to  produce  much  equipment  of  a  warlike 
character,  even  cannon. 

Following  the  peace  came  the  revolution,  and  now 
with  socialistic  ideas  prevalent  among  the  workmen  the 
lot  of  a  works  superintendent  or  director  is  not  an  easy 
•ne.  It  may  be  that  the  German  workman,  as  his 
brother  in  Poland  has  learned  to,  will  ignore  eventually 
socialistic  notions,  and  become  as  it  were  immune.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Polish  workman  is  a 
member  of  a  nation  that  has  come  out  victor,  and  that 
his  general  lot  is  improved,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  Germany.  No  wonder,  then,  that  at  a  works 
such  as  Borsig's,  which  before  the  war  could  challenge 
in  shop  efficiency  any  locomotive  plant  on  the  continent, 
they  are  apt  to  characterize  the  low  morale  of  the  Ger- 
man workmen  of  today  in  no  unmeasured  terms. 

The  Mark  and  Foreign  Business 

As  to  improvements  in  locomotive  design  or  con- 
struction, little  or  nothing  has  been  done  since  the  war. 
The  entire  effort  of  the  plants  has  been  directed  to 
making  g^od  war  damages  by  deterioration  or  excessive 
demand,  filling  all  orders  possible  and  endeavoring  to 
hold  on  to  old  clients  abroad.  There  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  general  feeling  that  the  falling  mark  was  de- 
signed to  help  obtain  foreign  business,  and  that  any 
stabilizing  would  tend  to  check  exports.  However,  those 
with  clear  vision  declare  that  if  the  shock  has  to  come 
when  the  mark  is  checked  in  its  fall,  it  is  only  delaying 
the  catastrophe  to  put  it  off. 


With  regard  to  raw  material  the  locomotive  plants, 
in  common  with  other  industries,  have  felt  the  short- 
age in  coal.  The  sheet  industry  also  has  been  ham- 
pered by  raw  material  shortages,  and  this  has  reflected 
on  the  locomotive  plans.  Scrap  iron  so  far  has  been 
plentiful,  but  this  is  bound  to  run  out  before  long, 
when  new  difficulties  will  be  met.  Right  now  consider- 
able scrap  is  reported  to  be  coming  in  from  Russia,  and 
this  and  other  items  exported  by  the  Soviets  are  serv- 
ing as  a  credit  abroad. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  recognized,  however,  that 
the  world's  market  price  on  locomotives  is  being  reached 
by  German  trade,  and  that  in  the  immediate  future 
business  abroad  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  se- 
cure under  existing  limitations  in  Germany.  The  ma- 
chine tool  trade  in  Germany  has  recognized  this  fact  al- 
ready, and  the  increased  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
German  iron  and  steel  industry  in  general  and  in  the 
cutlery  works  at  Solingen  and  Remscheid.  Not  only  has 
there  been  a  decrease  in  foreign  business  of  late,  but 
cancellations  of  orders  are  reported  in  many  instances. 

What  applies  to  the  locomotive,  machine  tool  and 
other  metal  trades  is  also  applicable  to  the  boiler  peo- 
ple. I  visited  shortly  after  the  Borsig  shops  the  Durr 
boiler  works  at  Dusseldorf.  This  plant  produced  many 
of  the  water  tube  boilers  for  the  German  navy,  and 
since  the  war  it  has  turned  its  attention  naturally  to 
commercial  work.  The  Durr  works  received  at  the  out- 
set many  orders  from  foreign  countries  for  refineries, 
power  stations  and  the  like,  and  today  has  orders  ahead 
for  several  months.  The  ability  to  maintain  itself  on 
anything  like  a  profitable  position  is  dependent  on  the 
same  elements  which  affect  all  the  other  metal  trades. 

Great  Concern  About  the  Future 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  competition,  the  German 
shops  are  today  in  no  shape  to  give  serious  concern  to 
establishments  capable  of  giving  accommodation.  The 
low  quotations  on  German  goods  which  poured  forth 
immediately  following  the  armistice  were  a  desperate 
effort  to  hold  some  of  that  foreign  business  which  the 
German  industries  enjoyed  before  the  war.  While  the 
falling  mark  undoubtedly  helped  this  effort  at  the  out- 
set, the  fear  now  is  that  this  fall  has  gone  beyond  the 
power  of  stopping.  With  doubt  and  uncertainty  occu- 
pying the  mind  of  the  German  director,  with  the  work- 
men underfed  and  undernourished,  with  a  morale  below 
normal,  with  shop  hours  limited,  and  with  a  growing 
scarcity  of  raw  material,  the  outlook  for  the  German 
induscry  is  not  favorable.  The  main  thought  of  the 
German  workman  for  the  coming  winter  is  to  get 
enough  of  food  and  clothing  to  maintain  life.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  he  may  think  of  accumulating. 
Compared  with  the  Russians  whom  I  had  just  left 
behind,  the  German  seems  to  be  the  more  troubled  about 
the  future.  The  Russian  is  at  least  looking  forward. 
He  believes  reconstruction  is  at  hand.  The  Pole  knows 
that  for  Poland  it  is  here.  The  German  hopes  it  is 
coming,  but  so  far  he  has  only  learned  that  this  .so- 
called  present  activity  is  a  fictitious  thing  without  any 
real  assurance  of  lasting  value. 


Newton  Steel  Co.'s  Plans 

Revision  of  its  original  program  of  expansion  at  its 
plant  in  Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  eight 
new  sheet  mills  being  installed  instead  of  six.  The  new 
installation  will  give  the  company  a  complement  of  IS 
units.  It  is  expected  four  of  the  new  mills  will  com- 
mence operations  early  next  year.  Directors  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  common 
stock,  payable  Jan  1  to  stock  of  record  Dec.  20,  making 
a  total  disbursement  for  the  year  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
junior  issue.  Heretofore  the  company  has  distributed 
l'/4  per  cent  quarterly  on  common.  It  has  also  author- 
ized the  regular  preferred  dividend  of  1  "4   per  cent. 


Special  Machines  Found  Economical 

Interesting  Methods  Developed  for  Handling  Gun  Parts — 

Continuous  Milling  Machine  and  Draw  Cut  Shaper 

Built  by  Parker  Brothers  Years  Ago 


BY  L.  S.  LOVE 


F3CULIAR  shapes  of  some  of  the  parts  composing 
the  operating:  mechanism  of  shot  guns  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to 
machine  them  economically  on  commercial  types  of  ma- 
chine tools.  To  produce  these  parts  gun  makers  have  de- 
veloped special  machines  to  perform  difficult  operations. 
Typical  of  such  solution  of  problems  confronting  them 
is  the  manner  in  which  Parker  Brothers,  Meriden,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  shot  guns,  handle  some  of  their  vi^ork. 
One  of  the  operations  which  would  impose  an  impos- 
sible task  from  the  economical  production  standpoint 
on  any  ordinary  machine  tool  is  the  milling  of  two 
parallel  slots  in  the  breech  block.    These  slots  are  Va  in. 


Oedllah'ng  Moh'on 
Rocking  on  Centre 


2^  Radius  same  as 
Recess  "h  be  cat 


Special  Cutters  by  Oscillating 

Motion    Produce   Undercut 

Slots   in   Breech   Block 


wide,  %  in.  long,  with  a  %-in.  radius  at  the  closed  end. 
These  slots,  being  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  milling 
machine  or  profiler  cutter,  owing  to  interference  from 
other  parts  of  the  piece,  are  whittled  out  in  a  special 
machine  with  special  form  cutters. 

The  machine  on  which  this  work  is  handled  has  a 
main  column,  knee  and  table,  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  of  a  hand  milling  machine.  The  shaft,  which 
would  correspond  with  the  spindle  of  the  milling  ma- 
chine, carries  on  its  front  end  a  cam  and  on  the  rear 
end  a  crank.  The  cam  or  eccentric  actuates  a  forked 
arm,  which  carries  two  rollers  riding  on  the  cam.  This 
arm,  rocking  back  and  forth  under  control  of  the  cam, 


The     Top     Lever    Rocks    on 

Centers  to  Machine  the  Lever 

Concentric    with   the    Shaft 


is  attached  to  the  work  holding  the  fixture,  mounted  on 
the  table  of  the  machine,  thereby  producing  a  reciprocal 
motion  in  the  fixture  and  work.  This  motion,  being 
positively  timed  with  that  of  the  cutter,  relieves  it  and 
prevents  drag  on  its  back  stroke. 

An  extension  bracket  mounted  on  the  side  of  the 
column  carries  the  cutter  spindle  or  shaft.  On  its  rear 
end  this  shaft  is  joined  by  a  crank  and  connecting  rod 
to  the  crank  on  the  main  spindle  or  cam  shaft.  This 
auxiliary  shaft  carries  the  cutter  holder,  in  which  are 
mounted  two  cutters  set  the  correct  distance  apart  to 
produce  the  proper  spacing  between  the  slots.  The 
cutters  are  of  special  type,  are  made  double  ended,  as 
an  economy  of  steel,  and  are  of  a  size  and  form  to 
con-espond  with  the  width  and  radius  of  the  slots  to 
be  machined,  thereby  producing  the  proper  contour,  as 
the  work   is  fed   against   the  cutters  by  means  of  the 


table  feed.  The  cutting  action  is  produced  by  an  oscil- 
lating motion  set  up  by  the  cranks  and  connecting  rod, 
rocking  the  cutters  on  centers.  When  fed  in  to  the 
proper  depth  the  slots  are  finished. 

Another  operation  for  which  a  special  machine  has 
been  designed  is  the  finishing  of  the  top  lever,  con- 
centric with  its  rocker  shaft.  This  shaft  is  first  turned 
in  a  small  lathe,  with  a  special  former  controlling  the 
tool.  Three  diameters  are  reduced  to  size  in  one  set  up. 
The  shaft  is  then  mounted  in  the  special  machine,  which 
is  similar  to  a  bench  lathe.  The  live  spindle,  instead 
of  revolving,  has  a  reciprocal  motion.  This  is  produced 
by  a  rack  meshed  with  a  pinion  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
spindle.  This  rack  operates  vertically,  receiving  its 
motion  from  a  crankshaft  located  below  the  bed  of 
the  machine.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  rack 
oscillates  the  lever  against  a  scraping  tool,  which  pro- 
duces the  desired  finish  and  contour.  The  tool  is  fed 
across  the  work  by  a  ratchet  feed  mechanism. 

Continuous  Milling  Operation  in  Use  for  Years 

Continuous  milling  appears  to  have  been  developed 
by  Parker  Brothers  long  before  that  method  of  manu- 
facturing    was     generally     recommended     by     milling 
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The    Latch   Forging   Is   Match    Milled    in   a   Fixture 
WHiicli    Locks   in  Two   Positions    90  Deg.   Apart 

machine  manufacturers.  The  machine  used  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  them  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
incorporates  several  features  which  are  used  in  recently 
designed  machines  on  the  market.  This  machine  carries 
a  chucking  fixture  on  its  spindle.  The  fixture  has  six 
stations  to  hold  an  equal  number  of  breech  blocks.  The 
operation  is  the  milling  of  the  front  end  of  the  block 
to  a  curve  which  is  not  a  true  circle.  As  the  fixture 
is  revolved,  the  milling  cutter  head  is  moved  to  follow 
the    contour,    being    controlled    by    two    formers,    one- 


Guard    Bows   Are  Held   Two  at  a  Time   in  a  Self- 
Compensating  Fixture 

working  against  the  other  to  produce  the  curve  desired_ 
Tapered  rollers,  instead  of  straight,  ride  on  the  formers^ 
to  compensate  for  grinding  of  the  cutters.  The  fixture 
is  indexed  by  an  over-riding  ratchet  feed.  After  the 
first  revolution  of  the  fixture  a  completely  milled  block 
is  removed  and  a  fresh  blank  inserted  as  each  successive- 
station  reaches  the  operator's  position. 

A  cleverly  designed  fixture  has  been  designed  to  hold' 
a  small  latch  forging  for  milling.  This  forging  is 
shown  in  an  accompanying  sketch.    It  is  necessary  that 
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the  tongue  of  this  latch  and  the  space  between  the  ears 
be  milled  to  match.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  fixture 
shown.  The  jaws  of  the  vise  to  hold  the  work  are  cam 
closed.  The  work  is  then  passed  under  the  milling 
cutter,  which  mills  the  tongue  up  close  to  the  ears. 
The  fixture  is  then  indexed  90  deg.  and  the  cutter  is 
passed  between  the  ears,  thus  matching  the  second  cut 
entirely  with  the  first.  The  indexing  of  the  fixture  can 
readily  be  understood  from  the  sketch.  A  double  end 
latch  holds  against  a  pin  at  one  corner,  thus  securing 
the  fixture  for  the  first  operation.  Ninety  degrees  away 
is  the  other  end  of  the  latch  which  registers  on  the  pin 
for  the  second  operation.  This  pin  is  located  diagonally 
across  from  the  first,  so  that  moving  the  latch  around 
90  deg.  brings  the  fixture  and  piece  at  right  angles 
with  its  first  position  for  the  second  operation. 

The  guard  bow  or  trigger  guard,  being  irregular  in 
shape,  was  found  difficult  to  grip  in  a  manner  that 
would  hold  the  forgings,  with  their  slight  variations  in 
size,  sufficiently  rigid  for  slab  milling  the  sides.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  holding  the  work  in  a  fixture 
designed  to  hold  two  of  the  bows  at  once.  The  fixture 
consists  of  a  cast  base  in  the  center  of  which  are 
mounted  two  fixed  tapered  blocks  as  shown  in  sketch. 
On  either  side  of  these  blocks  are  the  movable  jaws, 
controlled  by  a  floating  screw  with  right  and  left-hand 


threads.  These  movable  jaws  are  each  composed  of 
three  rocking  blocks,  backed  against  a  block  operated 
by  the  screw,  and  sliding  in  grooves  or  guides  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  screw.  Work  is  laid  against  the 
fixed  blocks  in  the  middle  of  the  base  and  the  screw 
turned  to  tighten  the  jaws.  As  the  blocks  which  are 
moved  by  direct  action  of  the  screw  advance  toward 
the  middle  of  the  base,  the  rocking  blocks  adjust  them- 
selves to  any  irregularities  of  the  pieces  to  be  held  and 
the  floating  action  of  the  screw  compensates  for  varia- 
tions in  movement  necessary  on  one  side  over  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fixture,  thus  gripping  both  pieces 
securely   for  milling. 

This  company,  many  years  ago,  designed  and  built 
a  draw  head  shaper  to  plane  the  butts  of  shot  gun 
barrels.  The  ram  of  this  machine  is  rectangular  in 
section  and  carries  a  head  similar  to  that  employed  in 
draw  cut  shapers  now  on  the  market.  This  shaper  will 
plane  any  desired  contour  on  the  butts.  The  head  move- 
ment is  controlled  by  a  bar  which  is  attached  to  its  side. 
The  other  end  of  the  bar  rides,  by  means  of  a  roller,  on 
a  form  block  attached  to  the  side  of  the  machine. 
Adjustment  of  this  block,  acting  through  the  bar,  affect.s 
the  position  of  the  head  while  planing,  thereby  per- 
mitting different  contours  to  be  planed.  The  drive  of 
this  machine  is  similar  to  present  day  shaper  drives. 


GERMAN  IRON  RISES  SLIGHTLY 


Steel  Prices  Not  Advanced,  But  Gain  in  Exchange 
Pushes  Dollar  Values  Up 

Berlin,  Ger.MANY,  Dec.  19. — Foundry  iron  No.  1  is 
now  160,328  m.  per  metric  ton  ($24.43  per  gross  ton,  on 
basis  of  l%c.  per  100  m.,  compared  with  159,390  m.  last 
week.  Prices  of  steel  products  remain,  in  marks,  at 
last  week's  figures:  ingots,  214,300  m.;  bars,  293,200  m.; 
thin  sheets,  at  450,300  m.  Due  to  the  advance  in  ex- 
change value  of  the  mark,  from  H4c.  to  IVic.  per  100 
m.,  all  of  these  "stationary"  prices  show  increases  in 
dollar  values,  ingots  becoming  $32.60  per  gross  ton; 
bars,  2.00c.  per  lb.  and  thin  sheets,  3.06c.  per  lb.) 

Freight   Rate   and   Coal  Advances   Cause  General 
Price  Increase — Scrap  Higher  Than  Pig  Iron 

Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  1. — The  recent  temporary 
improvement  in  the  exchange  led  to  hope  of  a  probable 
halt  in  the  upward  movement  of  prices.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  short-lived  and  heavy  increases  are  again 
taking  place  all-round,  on  account  of  the  150  per  cent 
increase  in  railroad  rates  Dec.  1,  and  the  rise  in  the 
coal  price.  Bituminous  coal,  which  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  has  been  increased  from  14,011  m. 
to  22,763  m.  per  ton,  and  pig  iron,  steel  and  other 
products  have  followed.  The  Association  of  German 
Iron  Foundry  Masters  has  raised  prices  for  building 
and  machine  castings  20  per  cent  plus  50  m.  per  kg., 
and  for  commercial  castings  40  per  cent.  Prices  for 
rolled  material  have  been  raised  8  to  10  per  cent  and 
are  now  as  follows,  per  metric  ton:  [Advances  reported 
by  radiogram  from  Berlin  were  printed  on  page  1589, 
Dec.  14.    .\nother  appears  above.] 

Dec.  1  Nov.  IG 

liigoLs    ...  177,800      ■         161,600 

Blooms    .  .  196.800  178,000 

Billets    208.800  188,700 

.Sheet  bars    214,200  193,200 

Structural  shapes 240,800  216,700 

Car  iron  shapes 243,300  219,200 

Universal    iron    263,700  237,900 

Hoop   Iron    289.300  258,700 

Wire    rods    260,400  235.000 

•Sheets — 

No.  6  and  heavier 274.400  247,300 

-Nos.   6  to  11 309.000  278,800 

Nos.  11  to  20 348,700  311,900 

No.  20  and  lighter 373,600  332,000 

•United  States  gage. 
Open-hearth  material  is  about  10  per  cent  higher 
than  the  foregoing  prices.    The  steel  association  (Stahl- 


bund)  has  raised  prices  so  rapidly  of  late  that  German 
prices  for  rolled  material  are  on  the  same  level  and 
in  some  cases  even  higher  than  foreign  quotations. 
Considering  that  foreign  manufacturers  must  reckon 
with  much  higher  production  costs,  the  policy  of  the 
Stahlbund  is  the  subject  of  considerable  comment.  Pig 
iron  and  steel  prices,  which  were  reduced  by  about  1'2 
per  cent  for  the  last  week  in  November,  have  not  been 
established  for  December  but  it  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  they  will  be  increased  again. 

The  scrap  market  is  erratic.  Customers  seldom 
pay  a  part  in  advance,  and  as  payment  is  made  be- 
tween the  15th  and  20th  of  the  month  following  deliv- 
ery, the  heavy  capital  required  to  carry  accounts  forces 
the  trade  to  eiTeLt  as  many  deliveries  as  possible  be- 
bore  the  end  of  the  month.  The  first  half  of  the  month 
is  therefore  quieter  than  the  second.  Prices  are  about 
110,000  m.  per  metric  ton  for  iron  scrap,  about  120,000 
m.  for  steel  scrap  and  about  150,000  m.  for  machinery 
cast  scrap  per  ton.  These  prices  are  higher  than  Ger- 
man pig  iron  quotations,  and  are  even  above  foreign 
quotations.  The  reason  for  this  anomaly  is  the  exten- 
sive speculative  buying  going  on,  as  high  as  135,000  m. 
being  paid  for  iron  and  steel  scrap.  Although  works 
are  not  paying  this  price  yet,  speculators  expect  prices 
to  advance. 

At  a  recent  branch  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
German  Engineering  Firms  in  Diisseldorf  at  which 
manufacturers  of  heavy  machine  tools  were  repre- 
sented, it  was  stated  that  some  companies  had  suffered 
considerable  losses,  as  the  present  sliding  scale  of 
prices  does  not  allow  for  the  exorbitant  increase  in 
costs  which  has  taken  place.  It  was  decided  to  intro- 
duce a  compensating  price  system  similar  to  systems 
in  use  in  other  lines,  according  to  which  prices  are 
being  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. It  was  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
induce  customers  to  accept  alterations  in  contracts,  as 
the  manufacturers  were  in  a  number  of  instances  un- 
able to  execute  the  orders  under  the  stipulated  condi- 
tions. ,     .    • 

Unemployment  has  increased  .-^lightly,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  usual  curtailnifnl  in  some  trades  at 
this  season.  The  expected  heavy  unemplo>Tnent  is 
evidently  not  taking  place. 


Civil  service  examinations  for  a  mechanical  engineer 
for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  several  aeronautical 
positions  and  for  mechanical  draftsmen,  are  announced 
bv  the  United  States  Civil  Sen-ice  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, to  which  application  should  be  made  for  further 
information. 
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BUSINESS  CYCLE  DISCUSSED 


Its  Cliaiaoterislics  Outlined  and  Limitations  Con- 
sidered by  Econouiists 

At  a  dinner  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
held  at  the  Machinery  Club,  New  York,  Dec.  15,  several 
speakers  outlined  the  principal  features  of  the  so-called 
business  cycle,  but  all  disclaimed  any  pretension  of 
using  it  for  predictions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
emphasized  their  inability  to  predict  even  the  duration 
of  such  a  cycle  between  peaks  or  between  hollows  and 
stated  that  the  principal  benefit  to  be  gained  from  its 
consideration  would  come  from  a  study  of  its  internal 
composition. 

Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  defined  the  business 
cycle  as  being  a  recurrent  sequence  of  (1)  prosperity, 
(2)  crisis,  (3)  depression  and  (4)  revival,  and  stated 
that  the  observation  of  this  sequence  and  of  its  effects 
is  as  international  as  the  literature  dealing  with  it.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  expression  "business  cycle"  was 
one  which  could  be  justified  as  to  both  terms  and  defined 
it  as  a  series  of  business  phenomena  which  returns 
upon  itself.  There  is  no  regularity,  either  as  to  the 
length  or  the  amplitude,  each  such  cycle  being  a  unique 
phase  of  human  experience.  Nevertheless,  one  can  rec- 
ognize the  similarity  between  successive  cycles  and  all 
follow  exactly  the  rotation  above  mentioned. 

Both  Professor  Mitchell  and  other  speakers  pointed 
out  the  observed  fact  that  cycles  in  consumers'  com- 
modities are  less  violently  variable  than  in  other  com- 
modities and  that,  so  far  as  consumers'  products  are 
concerned,  the  rate  of  consumption  is  more  stable  than 
the  rate  of  production.  These  facts  were  known  some 
time  before  it  became  possible  to  proceed  with  quanti- 
tative analyses. 

Length  of  Recurring  Periods 

Professor  Day  of  the  Harvard  Economic  Committee 
pointed  out  that,  until  recently,  because  of  lack  of  data, 
most  business  analyses  had  proceeded  on  the  basis  of 
annual  figures.  This,  he  stated,  is  the  reason  why  so 
little  progress  was  made  in  getting  at  basic  reasons  and 
connecting  them  up  with  results.  Even  quarterly  data 
ai'e  not  sufficiently  frequent  and  so  far  as  possible  stati.^;- 
ticians  have  come  to  demand  monthly  data  on  all  im- 
portant business  movements.  In  some  cases  the  inter- 
val is  even  less,  for  v\'e  have  weekly  figures  in  a  good 
many  lines.  Analyzing  such  data  for  a  composite  busi- 
ness curve  covering  the  period  from  1877  to  1920,  he 
found  that  the  period  between  successive  low  points 
varied  between  26  and  48  months  up  to  the  time  when 
the  great  war  dislocated  all  such  analyses.  The  average 
he  placed  at  about  40  months,  although  he  found  four 
successive  periods  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  of 
43,  43,  44  and  44  months.  There  is  thus  a  periodicity 
which,  while  not  definite,  may  be  roughly  approximated. 

Extremes  Less  the  Nearer  the  Consumer 

In  manufactured  goods,  particularly,  the  amplitude 
of  variation  is  much  greater  below  the  normal  line  than 
above  it.  To  fit  the  normal  line,  therefore,  the  duration 
of  the  period  above  is  greater  than  that  below.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  normal  is  exceeded  by  more  than  20 
per  cent,  but  a  loss  of  50  or  60  per  cent  below  normal  is 
not  uncommon.  Thus,  the  recurrent  periods  of  pros- 
perity have  longer  duration  than  the  depths  of  de- 
pression. 

The  closer  the  item  under  consideration  is  to  the 
consumer,  the  less  violent  will  be  its  fluctuations.  Pro- 
fessor Day  made  a  comparison  between  the  production 
of  news  print  and  of  footwear,  both  of  which  go  into 
direct  final  consumption,  with  pig  iron,  which  does  not. 
In  the  former  case,  the  variation  is  confined  almost 
wholly  between  90  per  cent  and  110  per  cent  of  normal, 
while  pig  iron  fluctuates  between  30  per  cent  and  130 
per  cent,  or  through  100  "points"  against  20.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  the  presence  of  an  accumulated 
stock  may  interfere  with  the  regular  flow  of  the  curve. 
These  stocks  intervene  between  production  and  consump- 
tion, and  there  is  normally  a  heavy  depletion  of  stocks 


before  production  on  a  large  scale  is  resumed  after  a 
period  of  idleness. 

Col.  Malcolm  C.  Rorty,  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  showed  a  noteworthy  chart  entitled 
"A  Half  Century  of  .American  Business."  This  is  based 
on  monthly  figures  of  a  large  series  of  items  beginning 
with  1877.  Other  items  were  added  to  from  time  to 
time  as  additional  data  became  available  on  the  monthly 
basis  so  that,  while  the  first  eight  years  of  the  period 
were  based  on  monthly  pig  iron  figures-  only  (figures  of 
the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  only)  the  last  few  years 
were  based  on  many  items,  including  pig  iron.  The  next 
series  added  after  the  pig  iron  was  that  of  bank  clear- 
ings outside  New  York.  The  two  items  carried  through 
1892,  after  which  Bradstreet's  index  was  added  as  a 
third  item  and  so  successive  additions  were  made  until 
the  present  index  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  complete 
to  represent  very  closely  the  trend  of  business  condi- 
tions. This  diagram,  which  is  believed  to  represent  the 
longest  continuous  monthly  data  extant,  has  a  normal 
line  and  the  curve  is  given  in  percentages  above  and 
below  that  normal.  For  the  most  part,  the  amplitude 
of  prosperity  and  of  depression  lies  between  10  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent  from  normal.  The  maximum  shown 
above  the  line  was  18  per  cent,  while  one  point  went 
25  per  cent  below  the  normal. 


Milwaukee  Metal-Working  Shops  Busier 

Forty-eight  shops  reporting  to  the  Milwaukee 
branch  of  the  National  Metal  'Trades  Association  re- 
ported an  increase  of  536  employees  in  October  over 
September.  The  total  number  employed  in  October  was 
16,166,  as  against  15,630  in  September.  The  average 
number  of  hours  worked  per  man  per  week  was  52.1  in 
October  and  51.1  in  September.  The  total  number  of 
man  hours  for  36  shops  in  October,  1922,  was  2,956,266, 
as  against  only  1,712,512  for  the  same  shops  in  October, 
1921,  a  gain  of  72.6  per  cent.  At  the  high  point  of  pro- 
duction, however,  in  March,  1920,  the  number  of  man 
hours  for  these  36  shops  reached  4,212,392. 


Reorganization  of  International  Steel  Tube  Co. 

The  International  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Cleveland,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  its  stockholders  Dec.  15,  decided  to 
affect  a  reorganization  and  unanimously  adopted  reor- 
ganization plans  presented.  The  company,  which  has 
a  Delaware  charter,  will  be  reorganized  under  the  same 
name  as  an  Ohio  corporation.  It  is  understood  that  N.  E. 
Smythe,  S.  R.  Smythe  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  be  presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized  company.  Mr.  Smythe  is  presi- 
dent of  the  present  company,  having  succeeded  H.  P. 
Bope,  who  recently  formed  the  American  Steel  Corpw- 
ration,  which  is  promoting  the  erection  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace and  steel  plant  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  Interna- 
tional Steel  Tube  Co.  has  its  plant  virtually  completed 
with  the  exception  of  installing  some  equipment  and 
expects  to  be  in  operation  about  May  1. 


Cars  in  Need  of  Repairs 

The  number  of  freight  ears  in  need  of  repairs  on 
.American  railroads  continues  steadily  to  decrease,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  from  the  carriers  by  the  car 
service  division  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 
On  Dec.  1,  226,288  freight  cars,  or  9.9  per  cent  of  the 
cars  on  line  were  in  need  of  repairs.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  9372  cars  since  Nov.  15,  at  which  time  there 
were  235,660  cars,  or  10.4  per  cent.  Cars  in  need  ot 
heavy  repairs  totaled  176,006  compared  with  187,596  on 
Nov.  15.  On  Dec.  1  last  year,  320,292  cars,  or  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  on  line  were  in  need  of  repairs. 


Gear  Makers  to  Meet  in  April 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Gear 
Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland,  Cleveland,  April  19,  20  and  21,  1923. 
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M.  A.  HANNA  CO.  ORGANIZED 

Takes  Over  Properties  of  Partnership— Stock  Issue 
of  $12,000,000  Quickly  Subscribed 

Details  of  the  organization  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co., 
Cleveland,  to  succeed  the  partnership  of  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.  have  become  known  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  banking  interests  of  a  public  offering 
of  $12,000,000  of  the  first  preferred  stock  in  the  new 
company.  The  entire  issue  was  subscribed  the  day  it 
was  advertised. 

The  new  company,  which  is  an  Ohio  corporation,  will 
take  over  the  assets  and  business  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 
and  affiliated  interests  in  ore  mines,  blast  furnaces,  lake 
vessels  and  coal  properties.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  personnel,  as  the  management  will  be  in  the  hands 


of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  in  the  various  affiliated  organiza- 
tions will  be  exchanged  for  second  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock  in  the  new  company. 

The  companies  wholly  owned  by  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.  are  the  Wakefield  Iron  Co.,  Virginia  Ore  Mining 
Co.,  American-Boston  Mining  Co.,  Pittsburgh  &  East- 
em  Coal  Co.,  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Paint 
Creek  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
Coal  Mining  Co.  In  addition  the  company  has  interests 
in  the  following  companies,  its  ownership  in  all  but  four 
representing  the  controlling  interest:  Bates  Iron  Co.. 
Boomer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Calumet  Transportation  Co., 
Consumers'  Ore  Co.,  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  Massillon 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Mahoning  Ore  &  Steel  Co.,  New  Field 
By-Products  Coal  Co.,  New  Field  Coke  Co.,  Nokay  Iron 
Co.,  Producers'  Steamship  Co.,  Richmond  Iron  Co.,  Sus- 
quehanna Collieries  Co.,  and  Waukenabo  Co. 


Earnings  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  for  Five 

Average  1917 
Net  Income   after   all   charges   including   interest,    but 

before  depreciation  and  depletion  reserves  and  Fed- 

eral   taxes    ?.s.oD7,yoO  ¥b,is7d,oU7 

Deduct  depreciation  and  depletion 806,193  1,003,741 

Net  income  before  Federal  taxes ••■  2,751,7o7  4,269,866 

Deduct  Federal  taxes  at  present  rate  of  12%  per  cent. .  343,969  533,733 

Net  income  after  Federal  tax  deduction 2,407,788  3,736,133 

Add  company's  proportion  of  undistributed  net  Income 

of  partially  owned  companies  applicable  to  dividends 

on  shares  owned,  less  Federal  taxes  at  12%  per  cent  786,881  2,146,771 

. $3,194,669      $5,882,904 

•Loss. 


Years 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

$4,268,364 
976,811 

3,291,553 
411,444 

2,880,109 

$2,378,184 
735,534 

1,642.650 
205,331 

1.437,319 

$5,373,450 
977,900 

4,395.550 
549,444 

3,846,106 

$496,143 
336.979 
159,164 
19.89". 
139,269 

1,987,433 

1,134,491 

1.100,375 

•2,434,669 

$4,867,542 

$2,571,810 

$4,946,481 

•$2,295,400 

of  the  seven  men  who  have  been  active  partners  in  the 
firm.  Matthew  Andrews  will  be  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  Howard  M.  Hanna,  Jr.,  president.  The 
other  members  of  the  partnership  are  Leonard  C. 
Hanna,  Jr.,  Franklin  B.  Richards,  William  Collins, 
Richard  F.  Grant  and  George  M.  Humphrey. 

The  business  of  the  Hanna  firm  was  established  in 
1867  by  Daniel  P.  Rhodes,  father-in-law  of  M.  A. 
Hanna,  under  the  name  of  Rhodes  &  Co.  and  was  taken 
over  in  1885  by  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  It  was  greatly  ex- 
tended under  the  direction  of  M.  A.  Hanna  and  his 
brothers,  Howard  M.  Hanna,  Sr.,  and  Leonard  C. 
Hanna,  Sr.  Since  the  organization  of  the  present  firm, 
it  has  managed  and  acted  as  sales  agents  for  a  large 
number  of  companies,  many  of  which  it  controlled  by 
stock  ownership.  The  new  company  will  handle  through 
the  properties  it  will  operate  and  its  sales  agency  con- 
nections a  normal  yearly  tonnage  of  15,000,000  to  20,- 
000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  pig  iron  of  which  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  tons  will  be  in  pig  iron,  the  re- 
mainder being  about  equally  divided  between  ore  and 
coal. 

During  the  past  few  years,  various  interests  in  the 
firm  have  reverted  to  estates  through  deaths  of  older 
members  and  this  was  a  factor  in  deciding  to  form  an 
incorporated  company.  The  new  company  will  in  a 
sense  be  a  holding  company,  as  it  will  acquire  various 
holdings  now  owned  by  the  present  partners  and  by 
estates,  but  it  will  also  function  in  the  operations  of  the 
various  properties  similarly  to  the  present  partnership 
organization. 

Since  1885  the  average  return  under  the  partnership 
has  been  more  than  22  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
average  annual  capital  and  surplus  invested.  During 
the  ten  years  previous  to  Dec.  31,  1921,  the  average  an- 
nual return  was  approximately  15  per  cent.  For  the 
five  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1921,  the  net  income  averaged 
$2,407,788.  The  new  company  will  have  net  assets  of 
$30,127,027,  or  $251  per  share  of  first  preferred  stock. 
The  capital  stock  will  consist  of  $12,000,000  of  first 
preferred  7  per  cent  cumulative  stock,  $20,000,000  being 
authorized,  $2,594,800  of  convertible  second  preferred 
8  per  cent  cumulative  stock  of  $10,000,000  authorized, 
and  275,198  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value, 
of  an  authorized  issue  of  500,000  shares.  From  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  first  preferred  stock  a  sufficient  amount 
will  be  applied  to  retire  $1,573,300  first  preferred  stock 
of  the  Standard  Investment  Co.,  which  has  been  a  hold- 
ing company  of  ownership  in  the  21  Hanna  interests 
that  are  combined  in  the  new  organization.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  used  to  retire  obligations  and  for  work- 
ing capital.    The  investment  of  the  members  of  the  firm 


The  company  will  control  through  the  ownership  of 
a  substantial  majority  of  its  common  stock  the  Hanna 
Furnace  Co.,  which  operates  eight  blast  furnaces  at 
Detroit,  Dover,  Ohio,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  West  Middlesex, 
Pa.,  and  Buffalo.  In  addition  to  having  other  large  ore 
mining  interests,  the  company  will  have  full  ownership 
of  the  Wakefield  mine,  located  in  the  Gogebic  range.  It 
will  have  full  ownership  of  companies  owning  17  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  in  addition  to  controlling  other  large  coal  proper- 
ties. Its  lake  vessel  interests  will  consist  of  a  22  per 
cent  interest  in  the  Producers'  Steamship  Co.,  and  a  63 
per  cent  interest  in  the  Calumet  Transportation  Co., 
having  eight  modern  lake  freight  boats. 

The  first  preferred  stock  issue  is  being  placed  on 
the  market  by  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  the 
Union  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  at  $102  per  share,  to  yield 
G.85  per  cent. 

Earnings  for  Five  Years 

For  the  five  years  ended  Dec.  31,  1921,  the  earnings 
of  the  interests  now  consolidated  in  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.,  together  with  the  proportionate  amount  of  undis- 
tributed earnings  of  companies  partly  owned  applicable 
to  dividends  on  the  company's  interests  therein,  are 
shown  in  the  table. 


Ground  Broken  for  Michigan  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's Sheet  Mill 

The  Michigan  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  building 
a  modern  specialty  sheet  mill  at  Ecorse,  Detroit,  ha? 
broken  ground  for  the  building  foundations  and  has 
purchased  from  the  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a 
complete  hot  and  cold  mill  train  together  with  Mesta 
drive.  All  equipment  is  of  special  design  and  e.xtra 
heavy  steel  castings,  this  particular  equipment  being 
developed  as  especially  applicable  for  the  production  of 
high-grade  sheets  used  in  the  building  of  automobile 
bodies   and   parts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  company  has  purchased 
all  of  the  machinery  that  it  will  require,  as  it  is  still 
open  for  bids  on  finishing  department,  annealing  and 
pickling  equipment  and  all  inventory  items.  The  rail 
road  siding  has  been  laid  into  the  plant,  and  materials 
for  building  are  being  assembled. 


The  manufacture  of  wrought  brass  in  the  electrical 
furnace  is  to  be  discussed  by  W.  R.  Webster,  vice-presi- 
dent Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Provi- 
dence Engineering  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  16. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MACHINERY 

Maiiv    Problems    Presented    to    One    Division    of 
Commerce  Bureau 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — The  problems  confronted  by 
the  Industrial  Machinery  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  are  not  simple  because  there 
are  more  than  4000  factories  in  the  United  States  pro- 
ducing industrial  machinery,  and  in  1919  the  products 
of  these  factories  were  valued  at  over  $2,200,000,000, 
<it"  which  nearly  $400,000,000  was  exported  in  1919, 
a  i-atio  of  about  17  per  cent.  Making  this  observation 
in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1922,  W.  H.  Rastall,  chief  of  the  division,  points  out 
that  the  need  for  such  a  division  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries  answered  by  it  from 
week  to  week.  The  number  for  the  week  ended  Oct.  8, 
1921  (the  division  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1921) 
was  21,  while  for  the  week  ended  June  10  it  was  400 
and  in  the  week  ended  May  20  it  reached  629.  Mr. 
Rastall  points  out  that  many  machinery  manufacturers 
have  called  personally  at  the  division's  offices,  the  total 
number  of  visitors  up  to  June  24  having  been  166. 

One  of  the  first  problems  attacked,  says  the  report, 
was  that  involving  the  exporting  of  American  steam 
boilers,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  comply  with  the 
laws  governing  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
boilers  in  each  country  of  destination.     A  brief  state- 


ment regarding  the  situation  in  each  particular  country 
has  been  prepared  and  distributed  to  those  interested. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Automotive  Division,  a  survey 
of  the  world's  highways  has  been  made  and  in  those 
instances  where  important  construction  work  is  in  hand 
the  attention  of  interested  manufacturers  has  been 
directed  to  the  situation.  Correspondingly,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Transportation  Division,  a  survey  has 
been  made  of  the  railroads  of  the  world  and  called  to 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  field  for 
machinery.  Contact  has  been  established  with  a  number 
of  groups  of  machinery  manufacturers  in  an  eff'ort  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  solution  of  their  foreign 
trade  problems.  Mr.  Rastall  points  out  that  special 
surveys  of  the  foreign  markets  for  refrigerating 
machinery,  machine  tools  and  other  kinds  of  equip- 
ment have  been  made,  followed  by  a  thorough  sales 
analysis,  and  interested  manufacturers  have  been  shown 
where  the  best  markets  may  be  found  and  have  been 
given  information  regarding  the  dealers  best  fitted  to 
serve  them  in  each  of  these  markets.  Mr.  Rastall  calls 
attention  to  a  report,  prepared  by  himself,  which  is 
about  to  be  used  regarding  the  machinery  markets  in 
Asia.  The  report  is  a  result  of  an  investigation  by  Mr. 
Rastall,  when  he  was  a  trade  commissioner.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  special  and  confidential  circulars 
were  issued  to  the  number  of  240  by  the  division,  most 
of  these  being  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
opportunities  for  business  existing  in  foreign  fields. 
Attention  also  is  called  to  articles  in  Commerce  Reports. 


New  Seven-Ton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

A  new  7-ton,  four-speed,  gear-drive  gasoline  loco- 
motive, found  to  have  developed  and  maintained  a  draw- 
bar pull  of  5250  lb.  at  2%  miles  per  hr.  on  sanded  rails, 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Fate-Root-Heath 


Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio.  The  speeds  are  2%,  4,  8  and  12 
miles  per  hr.,  either  forward  or  reverse. 

Unique  design  of  the  transmission  is  credited  with 
the  results  attained.  Gears  are  unusually  large  and 
massive,  and  a  feature  is  the  additional  shaft  and  the 
final  gear,  which  is  14%  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  4-in. 
face.  This  gear  is  intended  to  permit  of  the  proper 
speed  reduction,  and  also  the  placing  of  the  sprocket 
shaft,  which  it  drives,  on  the  same  plane  with  the  axles, 
no  jackshaft  being  required.  The  other  gears  are  of 
2  and  2i/4-in.  face,  and  of  large  diameter.  The  sliding 
gears  are  made  in  pairs  on  the  second  driving  shaft, 
givmg  extra  long  hub  length  and  minimizing  wear. 
Driven  gears  only  are  in  mesh.  Forward  and  reverse 
speeds  are  by  means  of  large  bevel  gears  with  internal 
gear  teeth,  into  which  the  pinion  that  drives  the  main 
gear  meshes,  obviating  use  of  clutches.  Gears  are  of 
alloy  steel,  hardened,  and  are  mounted  on  large  shafting 
and  ball  bearings.  Bearings  are  located  inside  of  the 
gear  case,  from  which  they  receive  adequate  lubrication. 

The  final  drive  is  by  means  of  two  short,  heavy 
chains,  one  to  each  axle,  driven  directly  from  the  trans- 
mission. The  engine  is  a  heavy-duty  Buda  model,  four- 
cylinder,  5-in.  bore,  6% -in.  stroke,  equipped  with  Bosch 
high-tension  magneto  and  starting  and  lighting,  a 
Pierce  governor  and  Stromberg  carburetor.  The  radi- 
Jitor   is   the    Modine   sectional    core   type,   cooled    by   a 


24-in.  fan,  and  protected  by  a  steel  guard,  as  shown. 
The  clutch  is  of  the  dry  plate  type,  having  nine  driving 
disks  faced  on  each  side  with  non-burnable  facings. 

The  axles  are  3  15/16  in.  in  diameter  and  are 
mounted  in  Hyatt  heavy-duty  roller  bearings  with 
hardened  steel  sleeves  to  take  the  wear.  Axle  end- 
thrust  is  taken  by  bronze  thrust  plates  placed  in  the 
axle  boxing  caps,  which  provide  adequate  lubrication. 
The  axle  springs  are  12%  in.  long,  the  wheels  readily 
following  uneven  track  and  giving  excellent  traction. 
The  brakes  are  placed  between  the  wheels,  and  the 
brake  shoes  engage  both  the  tread  and  flange  of  the 
wheel.  Brake  rigging  of  the  lever  type  is  used,  which 
is  said  to  give  the  same  pressure  on  all  four  wheels, 
regardless  of  the  wear  on  the  wheels  or  shoes.     Sand 

Full   View   of   Locomotive   Is   Shown   at  Left   and   Views    of 
Transmission  Below 


pipes  are  located  close  to  the  rails  and  sand  boxes  are 
close  to  the  engine  to  keep  sand  dry.  The  valve  does 
not  slide  on  its  seat,  a  construction  which  eliminates 
wear,  and  the  sand,  being  agitated  when  the  valve  is 
opened,  assures  a  positive  flow. 

The  frame  is  massive,  built  close  to  the  track,  and 
the  bumpers  are  arched  so  as  not  to  derail  cars  in 
rounding  sharp  curves.  The  cab  and  canopy  are  of  all- 
steel  construction  and  the  cab  has  side  as  well  as  rear 
entrance.    Wire  glass  windows  are  provided  in  the  cab. 
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New  Hammer  Die  for  Drawing  Tapers 

A  combination  hammer  die  for  drawing  tapers, 
available  for  any  make  or  size  of  trip,  air  or  steam 
hammer,  and  from  the  use  of  which,  it  is  claimed  that 
one  man  in  one  heat  can  draw  any  taper  that  can  be 
handled  under  a  hammer,  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

One  end  of  the  die  is  provided  with  a  tilting  face, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  supported  so  that  it  moves 
freely  on  a  fixed  axis.  The  operator  by  shifting  the 
position  or  angle  of  the  work,  and  striking  a  light  blow 
automatically  adjusts  this  tilting  face  to  any  desired 
angular  position  with  relation  to  the  top  hammer  die. 
Thus  any  taper  desired  may  be  given  the  work,  and  any 
shaped  piece  can  he  completely  finished  and  smoothed 
up,  point  and  all,  without  hand  finish. 

.Scale  falling  between  the  tilting  face  and  die  holder 


is  worked  into  a  pit  through  grooves  and  forced  out 
through  a  hole  in  each  side  of  the  die  holder,  an  arrange- 
ment intended  to  assure  that  the  tilting  face  works 
freely  at  all  times.  The  fixed  plain  part  of  the  die  face 
can  be  used  for  general  forging  the  same  as  any  ordi- 
nary die. 

The  die  holder  is  cast  of  gun  iron,  and  the  tilting 
face  is  forged  from  0.60  per  cent  carbon  hard  steel. 
The  die  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  such  work  as  flat, 
cape,  diamond  point  and  track  chisels,  caulking  tools, 
railroad  spikes,  cant  dogs,  wedges  and  shims,  slice  bars, 
crowbars,  pickaxe  ends,  drift  pins,  marlin  pins,  bucket 
teeth,  rocker  arms,  eccentric  rods,  equalizing  levers, 
valve  yokes,  brake  levers,  keys,  gibs  and  similar  work. 


American  Bolt  Corporation  Formotl 

The  American  Bolt  Corporation,  Dover,  Del.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
500,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  consolidating 
under  one  management  the  Standard  Bolt  Corporation, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Bayonne  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.;  the  Michigan  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the 
Boss  Nut  Co.,  Chicago.  In  this  connection  the  new 
corporation  is  offering  a  $1,750,000  issue  of  first  mort- 
gage, 15-year,  7  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  at 
par  and  interest  thi-ough  Brooke,  Stokes  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Hyney,  Emerson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  Rich  Steers,  president  Mayonne  Nut  &  Bolt  Co., 
is  attending  a  conference  of  the  principals  which  is 
being  held  in  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
financial  program  and  to  outline  the  course  of  manage- 
ment. 


Record  Output  of  Portland  Cement 

All  records  have  been  broken  this  year  in  the  pro- 
duction and  shipment  of  cement  for  building  purposes. 
.Already  in  11  months  the  output  has  gone  well  beyond 
the  largest  12  months'  record  preceding.  Figures  of 
the  Geological  Survey  placed  the  November  production 
at  11,349,000  bbl.,  making  the  total  for  the  11  months 
105,199,000  bbl.,  compared  with  the  record  output  of 
1920,  when  for  12  months  the  total  was  something  under 
101,000,000  bbl.  November  is  the  seventh  consecutive 
numth  showing  an  output  of  more  than  11,000,000  bbl. 

Shipments  for  the  11  months  have  totaled  111,705,- 
000  bbl.,  the  November  figure  being  10.167,000  bbl.,  this 
being  the  seventh  month  in  which  shipments  exceeded 
10,000,000  bbl.  In  both  production  and  shipments  No- 
vember shows  a  distinct  falling  off  from  October,  but 


the  decline  is  far  lower  in  each  case  than  the  usual  sea- 
sonal decline,  because  of  the  fact  that  building  opera- 
tions are  going  ahead  this  fall  in  much  larger  volume 
than  is  customary. 

Exports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  show  a 
total  of  912,109  bbl.,  or  not  quite  1  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction. Imports  are  negligible,  being  only  about  150,- 
000  bbl.  About  38  per  cent  of  the  October  exports  went 
to  Cuba.  Nearly  all  of  the  balance  went  to  other  Wfst 
India  islands.  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico. 


\ 


Large  Western  Electric  Co.  Improvements 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Hawthorne,  111.,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  copper  rod  mill  and  copper 
wire  works,  to  cost  $2,500,000,  and  a  $100,000  machine 
shop  for  overhauling  the  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Junction  Railway,  a  subsidiary 
organization.  The  i-od  mill  will  be  120  x  200  ft.,  and 
the  wire-drawing  plant,  120  x  .345  ft.  The  rod  mill 
equipment  has  been  built  and  is  ready  for  installation 
as  soon  as  the  foundations  are  complete.  The  mill  will 
consist  of  a  roughing  stand  for  breaking  down  the  cop- 
per billets,  an  Intel-mediate  stand  and  finishing  rolls 
which  will  roll  down  to  l4-in.  copper  rod.  From  the  rod 
mill  the  rods  will  be  conveyed  by  monorail  to  pickling 
tanks  and  thence  to  the  wire  drawing  plant  where  the 
blocks  will  reduce  the  metal  to  sizes  ranging  from  12 
to  40  gage.  The  need  for  the  wire  works  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Havrthorne  plant  of  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  now  uses  1,500,000,000  ft.  of  copper  wire  a 
month  in  its  telephone  cables  alone. 


Double  Row  Radial  Bearings 

Strom  double-row  radial  bearings  have  been  added 
to  the  line  of  the   U.   S.   Ball  Bearing   Mfg.   Co.,  4535 

Palmer  Street, 
Chicago.  They 
are  of  two  types, 
standard  and 
m  a  X  i  mum,  and 
one  of  the  out- 
standing features 
is  the  retainer 
construction. 

Two  independ- 
ent riveted  re- 
tainers are  used 
as  shown  in  the 
illustration;  one 
for  each  row  of 
balls.  This  is  in- 
tended to  assure 
the  same  strength 
in  each  retainer 
as  obtained  in  the 
single-row  type 
of  bearings.  They 
are     said     to     be 


J)oul)l<'    Kow.    Maximum 
Ball  Bearing 


especially  adaptable  for  installations  requiring  unusual 
bearing  capacity  in  a  limited  amount  of  space.  The 
bearings  are  designed  to  carry  heavy  radial  loads,  but 
because  of  the  construction,  they  are  said  to  be  capable 
also  of  supporting  thrust  loads. 


The  number  of  workers  in  profitable  employment  in 
the  industries  of  Illinois  showed  an  increase  during 
November.  Analysis  of  reports  of  1492  companies  to 
the  General  .■\dvisory  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  showed  an  increase  of  two  per  cent  in  employees 
over  the  number  at  work  in  October.  In  every  month 
of  1922  except  July,  Illinois  employers  have  reported  a 
larger  number  of  workers  than  in  the  month  preceding. 
The  record  of  November,  1921,  showed  a  decrease  of  0.9 
per  cent  from  the  total  number  of  employed  in  October, 
1921. 


The  Empire  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufac- 
turer of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  has  established  a 
selling  organization  in  charge  of  Harry  J.  James.  Tljis 
company's  product  has  heretofore  been  sold  by  the 
Bourne-Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland. 


Foreign  Pig  Iron  Generally  Satisfactory 

Analyses    of    Results   Obtained  from    Employment    of    Various 

Grades  of  Imported  INIetal  in  American  Melting  Practice 

Indicate  Uniformly  Successful  Application 

BY  W.  A.  BARROWS,  THIRD" 

PRIOR  to  the  early  part  of  the  past  summer  for-  best  brands  of  domestic  foundry  iron,  importers  ex- 
eign  pig  iron  remained  a  negligible  factor  in  the  per'^nced  less  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  to 
markets  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  purchase  it,  and  accordingly  the  standard  brands  of 
nearly  twenty  years.  Unimportant  tonnages  of  iron  Scotch  iron  command  a  substantial  premium  in  the 
from  the  Orient  were  reported  on  the  West  Coast  at  American  markets  at  the  outset.  This  price  diffei-en- 
intervals  and  ballast  iron  was  offered  in  New  Eng-  tial  became  less  marked  ho\-ever,  as  grades  having  the 
land  on  several  occasions.  Importations  of  pig  iron  same  general  characteristics  produced  in  England,  Bel- 
were  largely  accidental  or  in  such  small  tonnages  or  of  gium  and  France  became  better  known,  and  as  the 
such  unusual  analyses  that  the  markets  of  this  country  results  obtainable  from  employment  of  higher  phos- 
as  such  were  unaffected  thereby  to  any  appreciable  phorus  grades  became  generally  understood.  Scotch 
extent.  irons  are,  of  course,  produced  in  a  great  variety  of 
The  forerunner  of  the  important  present  movement  analyses.  The  following  ranges,  however,  may  be  con- 
was  the  importation  by  a  melter  located  on  the  Eastern  sidered  typical  of  the  bulk  of  the  iron  imported  from 
seaboard    of    a     small     tonnage    of    high    phosphorus  that  country: 

foundry  iron  from  the  European  Continent  in  the  spring  Analyses  of  Scotch  Pig  Irons.  Pa-  Cent 

of  1921.     This  was  largely  by  way  of  experiment,  an  silicon,  2.00  to  2.50,  2.50  to  3.00.  3.00  to  3.50,  3.50  to  4.00 

attempt   to    introduce    that   particular   metal   generally  Sulphur Xot  exceeding  O.O.t 

in  the  Eastern  market  at  that  time  failing  through  lack  Phosphorus 0.60  to  1.00  or  0.20  to  0.40 

,  .    -  ,.  J-        *u  i-i        j^tu  i   1         J  Manganese    O.SO  to  1.20 

of  mformation  regarding  the  quality  of  the  metal,  and 

consequent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  and  As  cast  scrap  was  relatively  in  much  better  sup- 
also  to  availability  of  domestic  product  in  practically  P'y  than  pig  iron  at  the  time  importation  of  foreign 
all  grades  and  at  relatively  low  prices.  iron  was  inaugurated,  the  early  demand  was  more  in- 
Although  some  provision  was  made  prior  to  April  sistent  for  the  higher  silicon  grades.  Melters  speedily 
1,  1922,  by  pig  iron  consumers  against  advancing  discovered  the  Scotch  irons  to  be  excellent  scrap  car- 
prices  anticipated  in  the  event  of  a  serious  coal  strike,  I'iers,  however,  and  excepting  for  special  cases  the  sili- 
stocks  and  commitments  considered  at  that  time  ample  co"  range  2..50  to  .3  per  cent  was  found  sufficiently  high 
to  tide  over  the  emergency  were  found  to  be  inade-  to  admit  an  increase  of  10  to  20  per  cent  or  more  in  the 
quate  in  view  of  the  widespread  interruption  which  amount  of  scrap  carried  in  the  cupola  mixtures  where 
developed  to  merchant  blast  furnace  production.  domestic  irons  analyzing  2.2.5  to  2.75  per  cent  silicon 
Early  in  June  substantial  purchases  of  pig  iron  for  were  replaced.  The  phosphorus  range  of  8.60  to  1 
importation  to  this  country  from  abroad  were  nego-  Per  cent  has  been  most  popular,  although  large  ton- 
tiated.  Interruptions  to  transportation  further  re-  nages  of  Scotch  irons  analyzing  0.20  to  0.40  per  cent 
stricted  domestic  output  and  movement  of  iron  to  the  phosphorus  have  been  employed  with  excellent  results 
consuming  centers,  particularly  from  the  South.  By  i"  the  manufacture  of  engine  castings  and  other  work 
the  first  of  July  importation  of  foreign  pig  iron  into  where  tensile  strength  and  resistance  to  wear  are 
the  United  States  on  a  large  scale  was  well  under  way.  essential.  The  lower  phosphorus  Scotch  irons  have  also 
Conditions  favored  this  movement.  Producers  in  been  utilized  to  very  good  advantage  by  mixing  with 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  were  confronted  the  lower  priced  high  phosphorus  English  or  Conti- 
with  stagnant  home  markets  and  were  eager  to  liqui-  nental  grades  to  yield  castings  having  normal  phos- 
date  large  stocks  on  the  furnace  yards.  Ocean  freight  phorus  content,  this  practice  affording  substantial  sav- 
rates  were  relatively  low  and  an  abundance  of  cargo  ings. 

space  was  available.     Reluctance  on  the  part  of  melt-  Cleveland  District  Large  Contributor 
ers  to  purchase  iron  with  which  they  were  unfamiliar 

was  offset  by  sheer  necessity  of  obtaining  supplies  to  ^i'  '^'irtue  of  their  relatively  low  cost  and  great 
avoid  shutdowns.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fluidity,  the  high  phosphorus  Middlesbrough  grades 
latter  course  would  have  been  preferable  had  the  first  produced  in  the  North  of  England  from  the  Cleveland 
receipts  of  pig  iron  proved  unsatisfactory.  "iron-stone"  were  particularly  suited  to  the  require- 
That  this  was  not  the  case  is  attested  by  the  fact  nients  of  cast  iron  pipe  and  sanitary  manufacturers, 
that  an  estimated  total  of  200.000  tons  or  more  of  ^"^  large  tonnages  of  these  irons  have  been  success- 
foreign  pig  iron  arrived  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  ^"''V  employed  by  these  melters,  not  only  near  the 
the  United  States  during  the  four  months  preceding  Eastern  seaboard,  but  even  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  other 
Nov.   1.     As   this   tonnage   originated  in   a   number  of  inland  iron  producing  districts. 

different   localities   and   covered   a   wide  range   of   an-  In    general    the    following    represents    the    analysis 

alyses,  it  has  been   a   matter  of   considerable  interest  range  covering  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  this  grade 

to    observe   the    adaptation    of    the    various   grades    to  imported: 

foundry  and  steel  works  practice  in  this  countrv.  Silicon    2.00  to  3.00  per  cent 

Sulphur Not   exceeding    0.05  per  cent 

Scotch  Irons  Popular  at  First  Phosphorus About  1.60  per  cent 

Manganese     0.40   to  0.60  per  cent 

rouSlVdrS'^?  r' K°'''   '^'  foreign   irons  were  Manufacturers   of   cast   iron    pressure   pipe   experi- 

roni,t!.t;,,„   *-u„   o„  +  1,   .'""S"'"'    ■*""    '-^oiii-iiieiiudi       D.V  using  Middlesbrough  irons  with  domestic  irons  or  with 

forSr^elts'^SicXV^Nt' EiS  ?-  'r^^  *™--  rf  ''"''T'''  '^'''''  '"^^  '" 
the  experience  of  manv  of  the  buve'r  goes  Cck  To  the  ^\^^  Pho^phorus  content  permitting  a  lower  average 
time  when  Scotch  ii^ons  regularlv  formed  part  oi  ^>'>«'?  ™"^ture  to  be  used  for  a  given  section,  has  re- 
foundry  cupola  mixtures  in  iSnv  of  the  foundries  of  '^Z  *°  f-  """™™^  trouble  from  shrinking  warping 
that  district.  Because  of  the  grLter  familiarity  with  ^"^  sweating.  Any  tendency  toward  brittleness  en- 
the  metal    «nH    =ie     K         '''"^  B^^a^er  lamiiiaiuy  ^  un  countered    was    generally    overcome    by    mixture    with 

me  metal    and   also   because    Scotch   irons    correspond      i„„, u       i.  j  tt  i,  -ii-i  j 

closely   in  analysis  and  general   characteristics  to  the  °^er    phosphorus    grades.      However,    brittleness    and 

^                  eeiierai   tnaractensiics   to   t-ne  j^^.].  ^^  tensile  strength  have  not  been  encountered  in 

*E.  Arthur  Tutein.  Inc..  pig  iron  merchants.  Boston.  the  Use  of  these  irons  to  the  extent  that  metallurgists 
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in  this  country  anticipated  in  view  of  the  high  phos- 
phorus content.  Experiences  of  soil  pipe  manufactur- 
ers with  Middlesbrough  irons  have  not  differed  greatly 
from  those  of  the  pressure  pipe  makers.  Due  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Middlesbrough  irons  to  promote 
fluidity  and  soundness  their  employment  has  greatly 
assisted  in  meeting  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
more  intricate  sanitary  ware  castings. 

While  some  grades  of  foundry  iron  are  produced 
in  England  to  correspond  to  Scotch  irons  in  analysis, 
the  bulk  of  the  foundry  tonnage  imported  from  that 
country  has  been  relatively  high  in  phosphorous,  run- 
ning variously  from  1  per  cent  to  nearly  2  per  cent  in 
extreme  cases.  Importations  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  sand-cast  iron  in  every  case. 

British  hematite  irons  in  both  low  phosphorus  and 
Bessemer  specifications  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  tonnage  imported  from  England  during  the  past 
few  months.  An  actual  analysis  of  a  typical  shipment 
follows: 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Silicon     2.07         Copper  .      0.022 

Sulphur    0.027       Chrom.  .     Nil 

Phosphorus    0.030       Nickel   0.005 

Manganese    0.808       Titanium    0.050 

These  irons  have  been  available  in  practically  any 
silicon  range  ordinarily  available  in  this  country.  In 
consequence,  practically  every  low  phosphorous  re- 
quirement has  been  met,  including  those  of  the  acid 
open-hearth  and  converter  steel  makers,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  of  stay  bolt  and  engine  bolt  iron,  low 
phosphorus  melting  bar,  etc.  These  irons  have  been 
found  similar  to  the  best  domestic  low  phosphorus  in 
analysis  and  genera!   characteristics. 

British  hematite  irons  analyzing  0.07  to  0.08  per 
cent  phosphorus  have  been  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
American  melting  practices,  malleable  iron  manufac- 
turers and  Bessemer  steel  makers  being  the  principal 
users.  This  iron  has  also  been  largely  used  as  a 
sweetener  in  gray  iron  foundries  using  high  phos- 
phorus Middlesbrough  or  Continental  grades,  to  bring 
down  the  average  phosphorus  content  of  the  mixture. 
The  British  hematite  irons  have  probably  penetrated 
farther  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States  than  any 
other  grade  of  foreign  iron  during  the  past  few  months, 
the  Bessemer  grade  having  been  actually  shipped  into 
the  heart  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  steel  making 
purposes,  and  the  low  phosphorus  grades  having 
moved  at  least  as  far  west  as  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis. 

Continental  Grades  Gain  in  Favor 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  entire 
recent  experience  with  foreign  iron  in  this  country  has 
been  the  general  discovery  that  the  high  phosphorus 
Continental  foundry  grades  from  France,  Luxemburg 
and  Belgium  can  be  employed  in  practically  every 
branch  of  foundry  enterprise,  not  only  without  lowering 
the  standard  of  quality  in  the  product,  but  even  with 
improvement  in  many  instances. 

At  the  outset  it  was  considered  that  these  irons 
would  prove  to  be  suitable  only  for  manufacture  of 
cast  iron  pressure  pipe,  soil  pipe,  etc.  Just  at  the  time 
the  first  shipments  began  to  arrive  in  this  country, 
however,  the  shortage  of  all  grades  of  foundry  iron 
was  most  acute;  consequently  high  phosphorus  Conti- 
nental irons  found  their  way  into  cupola  mixture  of 
foundries  engaged  in  nearly  every  branch  of  gray  iron 
foundry  production.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone 
concerned,  the  results  obtained  by  users  of  these  irons 
were  decidedly  satisfactory  in  nearly  every  case.  Even 
foundries  engaged  in  producing  engineering  castings 
found  that  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  these  irons  could 
be  mcorporated  in  their  cupola  mixtures  without  ap- 
preciable loss  of  tensile  strength,  etc.  Many  jobbing 
foundries  reported  that  use  of  these  irons  improved 
their  product  in  soundness,  appearance  and  machin- 
ability.  These  irons  have  been  particularly  successful 
in  meeting  the  requirements  encountered  in  manufac- 
ture of  small  intricate  hardware  sections,  etc.  In  gen- 
eral the  silicon  content  of  thp.se  grades  has  been  found 
upon  arrival  to  be  considerably  higher  than  represented 
by  the  sellers  abroad,  iron  sold  to  analyze  2.25  to  2.75 
per  cent  silicon  actually  analyzing  nearly  3.50  per  cent 
silicon  a.s  recHivt-d. 


The  following  analysis  is  representative  of  this 
particular  grade: 

Silicon    3.25    per  cent 

Sulphur 0.017  per  cent 

Phosphorus 1.60    per  cent 

Manganese    0.45    per  cent 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  uni- 
formly low  sulphur  content  of  the  foundry  irons  from 
the  Continent.  Extensive  inquiry  among  users  of  high 
phosphorus  Continental  foundry  iron  has  failed  to  re- 
veal a  single  instance  where  the  sulphur  content  of  the 
iron  was  over  0.019  per  cent.  It  would  be  most  inter- 
esting from  a  metallurgical  standpoint  to  learn  whether 
this  is  due  to  employment  of  exceptionally  low  sulphur 
fuel  or  to  lean  ore  mixtures  with  resultant  large  slag 
volumes  in  Continental  blast  furnace  practice. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  in  connection 
with  the  high  phosphorus  Continental  foundry  iron  is 
the  lack  of  brittleness  encountered  in  the  iron  itself 
and  in  the  castings  in  which  it  is  used.  If  the  beneficial 
effects  of  phosphorus  in  cast  iron,  such  as  promotion  of 
soundness,  and  tendency  toward  elimination  of  shrink- 
ing, etc.,  can  be  retained  without  loss  of  tensile  strength 
it  would  seem  that  production  of  higher  phosphorus 
grades  of  foundry  iron  in  the  United  States  would  be 
logical.  It  is  possible  that  the  experience  gained  from 
importation  of  these  irons  may  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  metallurgy  of  cast  iron  in  this  country. 

Continental  foundry  irons  of  normal  specifications 
have  also  been  imported  in  large  tonnages.  These  irons 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  general  analysis 
range : 

.Silicon 2.00  to  2.50  or  2.50  to  3.00  per  cent 

Sulphur Not    exceeding   0.03  per  cent 

Phosphorus    0.60  to  1.00  per  cent 

Manganese   0.40  to  0.80  per  cent 

These  irons  have  proved  to  be  excellent  general  pur- 
pose foundry  irons  and  have  been  widely  used  without 
any  great  departure  from  regular  practice  with  best 
grades  of  domestic  or  Scotch  iron.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  high  phosphorus  Continental  grades,  these  irons 
have  been  found  to  run  uniformly  low  in  sulphur. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  foreign  irons  have 
made  good  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  satis- 
faction from  users  of  the  various  grades  have  been  the 
rule  and  complaints  due  to  poor  quality  of  the  metal 
extremely  rare.  This  is  especially  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  irons  were  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  available  supplies  of  metallurgical  fuels 
were  comparatively  poor  in  quality,  due  to  strike  con- 
ditions. Under  these  circumstances  a  large  measure  of 
credit  for  the  successful  application  of  foreign  iron  to 
the  various  melting  practices  should  perhaps  be  at- 
tributed to  the  resourcefulness  and  adaptability  of  the 
melters  of  the  United  States. 


British   Pig  Iron   and   Steel   Output   for 

November 

London,  England,  Dec.  15  (By  Cable). — The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  November  was 
493,900  gross  tons  and  that  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
600,800  tons.  These  compare  with  481,500  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  565,200  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in 
October. 

The  pig  iron  and  steel  output  for  Great  Britain  by 
months  has  been  as  follows  in  gross  tons: 

Steel  Ingots 
1922  Plg-Iron       and  Castings 

January    288,000  327.500 

February    300.100  418,800 

March    389.800  549,400 

April    394.300  404.200 

May    407,900  462,300 

June 369.200  400,200 

July   399,100  473.100 

August    111,700  620,80* 

September 430,300  555.900 

October    481.500  665,208 

November   493,900  600.80I 

Total    1.365.800  5,258,200 

The  November  output  of  pig  iron  and  steel  is  the 
largest  for  any  month  of  the  year.  The  1921  pig  iron 
production  averaged  217,600  tons  per  month  and  the 
steel  output  302,100  tons  per  month.  In  1913  the  two 
figures  were  855,000  tons  and  639,000  tons  per  month 
respectively. 


Furnace  Maintenance  with  Pulverized  Fuel 

Effect  oi  Iniperleot  Mixing  in  Causing  Overheating  of  Brick 

Surfaces — Abrasion  of  Eddying  Currents — Efficient 

Firing  and  Low  Maintenance 

BY    MILTON   W.   ARROWOOD* 


THERE  appears  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
pulverized  fuel  is  likely  to  be  destructive  of  brick- 
work, particularly  in  boiler  furnaces;  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  certain  metallurgical  lines, 
especially  malleable  iron  melting  and  annealing,  as  well 
as  billet  heating,  pulverized  fuel  properly  applied  has 
shown  material  savings  in  brickwork  as  compared  with 
previous  practice  with  gas,  oil  or  hand  firing. 


to  suppose  that  some  of  the  fuel  may  never  find  its  ful> 
quota  of  air  within  the  time  limit  available,  and  may 
thus  pass  out  of  the  furnace  in  the  act  of  distillation 
or  burning,  one  or  the  other,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  air  in  contact  with  it.  When  the  amount  of  com- 
bustible thus  deposited  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  weights  of  pulverized  fuel 
as  fired,  it  is  manifest  that  great  care  should  be  taken 


Fig,   1.     Section   (Diagrammatic)    Through  a  Multi-Mix  Burner  for  Powdered  Coal.  Showing  the  Principles  of  Operatic 


Although  current  publications  advocate  large  com- 
bustion space  for  boilers  when  using  powdered  coal, 
relative  to  the  space  required  by  other  methods  of  firing, 
it  is  the  virriter's  opinion  that  the  primary  underlying 
cause  (at  least  for  the  excessive  space  proportions 
usually  discussed)  is  the  necessity  of  having  a  large 
volume  of  gas  in  which  to  impinge  the  incoming  coal 
stream  and  shatter  it,  thereby  preventing  its  coming 
into  contact  with  the  brickwork  or  tubes. 

A  secondary  reason  for  this  large  space  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  necessity  for  accommodating  a  consider- 
able amount  of  excess  air.  Since  the  commingling 
process  is  more  or  less  uncertain  and  it  cannot  be 
prophesied  in  advance  to  what  particular  part  of  the 
furnace  a  certain  amount  of  the  fuel  will  flow,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  ample  air  available  tliroughout  the 
space  so  that  wherever  the  fuel  happens  to  fall  it  may, 
if  possible,  find  sufficient  air  for  its  combustion. 

This  process  of  commingling  inside  the  furnace  nec- 
essarily results  in  progressive  combustion  of  the  fuel  as 
and  where  it  finds  sufficient  air.  Since  the  velocity  is 
relatively  high,  some  of  the  fuel  will  not  readily  find 
its  full  quota  of  air  until  late  in  the  cycle  of  its  passage 
through  the  furnace,  as  the  time  of  passage  may  be 
only  a  fractional  part  of  a  second.    It  is  even  reasonable 


,,,„'^^™t'^'<'  engineer  Ground  Coal  Engineering  Co., 
5707  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


in  interpreting  test  results  where  complete,  continuous 
records  of  the  various  gases  passing  to  the  stack  are 
not  available,  as  a  check  against  the  estimated  weights 
taken  from  screw  calibrations  of  fuel  as  fired. 

Accoi'ding  to  standard  formulas  the  air  required  for 
an  ordinary  fuel  of  about  13,000  B.t.u.  heat  value  is 
approximately  5000  times  its  own  volume.  That  is  to 
say,  about  8%  lb.  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  is  the  theo- 
retical amount,  making  no  allowance  for  the  large 
excess  used  in  many  cases.  The  process  of  complete 
mixing  to  insure  perfect  combustion  is,  then,  something 
involving  much  more  than  a  mere  general  commingling 
of  various  gas  and  air  streams.  Since  the  particles  of 
pulverized  fuel  are  substantially  in  a  compact  mass, 
and  since  every  one  of  them  must  be  moved  away  from 
every  other  one  far  enough  to  permit  5000  times  its 
own  volume  of  air  immediately  around  it,  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  a  uniform  division  of  material  on  a  5000  to  1 
ratio  is  at  all  possible  with  any  ordinary  scheme  of 
mixing. 

The  difficulty  here  involved  is  such  as  to  cast  a 
strong  doubt  on  any  tests  purporting  to  show  complete 
combustion  of  fuel  in  a  furnace,  depending  on  com- 
mingling and  progressive  combustion,  unless  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  exact,  continuous  records  of  gas  condi- 
tions, not  only  as  to  the  COj  but  as  to  all  the  other 
gases  and  the  amount  of  air  flowing  into  the  furnace. 
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Aside  from  the  fuel  efficiency  there  is  always  the 
brick  maintenance  question.  Losses  of  furnace  linings 
have  been  so  severe  in  some  recent  pulverized  fuel 
boiler  installations  that  the  latest  installations  have 
taken  unusual  precautions,  such  as  building  double 
walls  through  which  air  is  drawn  and  using  water 
pipes  next  to  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  furnace  (which 
no  doubt  has  a  secondary  advantage  of  increasing  the 
heating  sui'face).  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  frank 
advocacy  of  a  certain  amount  of  excess  air  with  a  view 
to  "conditioning"  the  temperature   of  the   furnace — a 
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Fig.   2.     Burner  22  In.  in  Diameter  in  Front  of  a  Malleable 

Iron  ilelting  Furnace,  Showing  Relation  of  Coal  Hopper  and 

of  Blower  to  the  Burner  Nozzle 

use  of  excess  air  directly  to  cool  the  brickwork  and  part 
of  the  gas  in  contact  therewith. 

Such  use  of  excess  air  is  solely  choosing  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  since  the  watertube  idea  or  the  drawing  of 
air  through  double  walls,  preheating  it  and  afterward 
usmg  this  preheated  air  for  combustion,  are  both  more 
economical  means  of  arriving  at  the  same  result— pro- 
tection of  the  brick  against  destructive  flame  action. 

It  seems  more  rational,  however,  to  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty of  brick  destruction  by  so  handling  the  gases  that 
their  heat  must  apply  directly  to  the  existing  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler  rather  than  to  water  tubes  consti- 
tuting, of  course,  an  addendum  to  the  regular  surface 
and  an  additional  complication  in  structure.  This  is 
aecomph.shed  in  a  method,  presently  to  be  described,  by 
establishing  control  of  the  location  and  temperature  of 
the  heat  liberating  sources  so  as  to  govern  the  tempera- 
ture m  the  gases  in  such  a  way  that  the  section  of  gas  in 
contact  with  the  brickwork  is  farthest  removed  from  the 
flow  gradient)  ,s  the  coolest  gas  in  the  furnace. 

If  It  be  assumed  that  a  given  volume  of  air  is  not 
n  .,11  f.ldying  condition  against  a  brick  surface,  but  has 

H',„n.r,';'"'''f "'  *■    'Ir''    '^^""^^    ^^l^^^y    movement 
h  I"  f^':"'"''^;'.  the  stream  of  combustible  coming 

througl^his  air  adjacent  to  the  brick  will  cause  the 
coml.u:.tion  of  a  large  number  of  small  particles  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  brickwork. 


As  one  of  these  particles  burns,  its  place  is  assumed 
by  a  succeeding  particle,  and  thus  in  effect  the  tem- 
perature at  a  given  point  next  to  the  brickwork  is  sub- 
stantially near  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature 
of  the  given  fuel.  This  will,  in  general,  be  about  1000 
deg.  Fahr.  or  more  in  excess  of  the  average  prevailing 
furnace  temperature.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  is  2500  deg.,  the  actual  temperature  at  the  brick 
surface,  where  successive  particles  are  being  piled  up 
and  burned,  may  be  3500  deg.  or  more.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  primary  cause  of  brick  troubles  in  the  type  of 
furnaces  relying  upon  commingling  of  the  gases  within 
the  furnace. 

Where  the  air  adjacent  to  the  brickwork  is  not  only 
flowing  with  the  low,  general  velocity  of  the  gases  but 
is  in  the  form  of  an  eddying  current,  of  relatively  high 
local  velocity,  the  condition  is  aggravated  still  further 
as  the  successive  particles,  due  to  the  eddying  effect, 
are  brought  in  contact  with  air  and  burned,  each  sub- 
stantially at  or  near  the  point  of  its  predecessor,  thus 
building  up  a  temperature  condition  impossible  for 
ordinary  refractories  to  sustain. 

In  other  words,  assuming  that  a  commingling  fur- 
nace is  working  ideally  on  the  principle  for  which  it  is 
designed,  with  the  eddying  currents  forming  uniformly 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  furnace  volume,  so  that  com- 
bustion is  accordingly  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  gas  volume,  a  material  percentage  of  the  total  com- 
bustible still  is  actually  burned  within  a  very  few  inches 
of  the  brickwork. 

Effect  on  Furnace  Linings 

In  a  furnace  not  properly  proportioned  for  such 
ideally  unifonii  commingling  throughout  its  entire  vol- 
ume, it  is  possible  that  unusual,  strong  eddying  cur- 
rents may  form  in  certain  parts  of  the  volume  and  may 
have  a  strong,  mechanical  abrading  effect  on  the  brick- 
work. Again,  certain  other  parts  of  the  gas  volume 
may  act  in  a  compact  eddy,  so  to  speak,  and  owing  to 
lack  of  circulation  overheat  the  brickwork.  This  was 
claimed  as  the  primary  cause  of  brick  loss  in  at  least 
one  boiler  installation. 

It  is  a  definite  physical  fact,  familiar  to  any  labora- 
tory worker,  that  the  uniform  diffusion  of  one  gas  into 
another  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  attain.  It  has  seemed 
much  more  feasible  to  bring  about  a  diffusion  of  the 
coal  particles  and  the  necessary  chemical  amount  of 
air  for  perfect  combustion  in  an  apparatus  especially 
designed  to  give  the  complete,  uniform,  5000  to  1  ratio 
division  which  alone  can  give  complete  combustion,  re- 
sulting in  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  liberated  in 
the  minimum  amount  of  the  cleanest,  chemically  inert 
gases. 

By  performing  the  mixing  outside  of  the  furnace  the 
process  is  much  simplified,  since  it  consists  merely  in 
a  diffusion  of  dust  particles  throughout  the  requisite 
air  volume.  Fig.  1  shows  in  diagram  form  the  opera- 
tion of  a  feeding  device  which  it  is  believed  successfully 
meets  the  conditions  of  dispersing  the  particles  to  get 
the  complete,  unifonn  diffusion. 

Partly  mixed  material  coming  from  the  coal  control 
enters  the  burner  at  C,  in  what  is  known  as  a  quad- 
ruple burner,  so  called  on  account  of  having  four  sets 
of  mixing  shells  concentrically  arranged.  This  burner, 
which  is  30  in.  in  diameter  and  about  10  ft.  long  overall, 
is  of  the  size  and  type  generally  used  for  large  rotary 
kilns.  The  design  is  capable  of  being  used  with  any 
number  of  mixing  shells  and,  in  smaller  sizes,  one  or 
two  sets  are  usually  employed.  On  the  average  mal- 
leable annealing  oven,  for  example,  two  sets  of  shells 
will  ordinarily  be  used,  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
burner  being  6  to  10  in.  and  the  overall  length  3  to  4  ft. 

Fig.  2  shows  this  apparatus  in  fi-ont  of  a  melting 
furnace,  the  burner  here  used  being  triplex,  or  with 
three  sets  of  mixing  shell.s,  and  is  22  in.  in  diameter. 
One  photograph  of  the  front  end  of  this  furnace  shows 
the  coal  hopper,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  the 
coal  control,  containing  the  feed  screw  which  delivers 
the  coal  to  the  control  mixing  drum  at  the  left.  Below 
is  the  burner  proper  with  its  discharge  nozzle,  which  is 
5  in.  high  and  40  in.  wide.  The  blast  fan  is  mounted 
immediately  at  the  right  of  the  short  outlet  connection 
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IS    Fan    Drive   and   Hopper.      The    control  mixing  drum  appea 
and   above   the   'lipcharge   nozzle  of  the  burner 


U  left  center,  behind  the  post 


which  joins  it  to  the  14-in.  valve  and  hence  to  the 
■burner. 

In  operation  this  burner,  on  a  boiler  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  al- 
though working  under  adverse  conditions,  with  the 
wrong  air  pressure  for  the  size  of  burner  used,  burned 
oU  lb.  of  fuel  per  cu.  ft.  of  combustion  space,  as  com- 
pared with  1.4  lb.  with  another  method  of  feeding  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  getting  mixing  by  commingling 
with  the  furnace.  And  while,  with  the  commingling 
type  of  feeding,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  ash  in  the 
hearth  was  combustible  material,  careful  analysis 
showed  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  combustible 
with  the  multi-mix  equipment. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  1,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  indicate  the  general  tendency  to  formation  of 
air  currents,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  partially  mixed 
air  and  coal,  on  coming  from  the  coal  control  and  enter- 
ing the  burner  at  the  point  C,  is  divided  by  means  of 
the  successive  communicating  tubes,  E.  This  mixture 
<?nters  each  of  the  four  concentric  coal-and-air  strata, 
while  at  the  same  time  additional  air  in  an  amount  reg- 
ulated to  give  a  perfectly  balanced  mixture  enters  the 
open  end  of  the  burner  through  a  14-in.  valve.  Some  of 
this  air  passes  into  the  center  pipe,  while  the  remainder 
goes  into  the  air  strata,  which  are  concentric  and  just 


inside  their  respective  coal-and-air  strata.  The  outer 
shells  of  all  air  strata  and  the  inner  pipe  contain  holes 
arranged  in  successive  staggered  rows,  a  total  of  1516 
holes  being  used  in  all  the  shells  of  the  6-in.  burner. 
These  1516  jets  of  air  give  a  tremendous  mixing  effect 
in  the  comparatively  thin  strata  of  partially  mixed  coal 
and  air  streams. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  discovered  that,  aside  from 
the  space  economy  in  having  the  shells  arranged  con- 
centrically, there  is  a  purpose  in  having  the  radial  dis- 
tance between  the  shells  comparatively  short,  in  order 
to  insure  a  good,  jet  piercing  effect  into  the  resilient 
strata  of  material.  The  analogy  here  is  that  of  cutting 
a  thick  piece  of  rubber  with  a  knife.  One's  first  instinct 
is  to  place  the  rubber  on  a  hard  surface.  With  usual 
fan  blast,  the  air  jet  will  pierce  little  more  than  2  in., 
so  at  this  distance  a  solid  backing  is  provided. 

This  structure  will  cause  a  large  number  of  compli- 
cated, cross-firing  and  eddying  currents,  thus  aflfording 
every  practical  assurance  of  the  thorough  and  complete 
mixing — diffusion — of  the  coal  dust  in  the  entire  volume 
of  air.  The  partially  mixed  material,  on  entering  the 
various  strata  of  the  burner,  is  considerably  expanded, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  volumetric  capacity  of  the 
burner  is  calculated  on  the  total  amount  of  air  to  be 
used,  while  a  small  proportion  of  this  air,  usually  from 
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one-fourth  to  one-eighth,  is  introduced  into  the  coal 
control.  The  exact  division  of  air  is  not  of  first  impor- 
tance, provided  sufficient  air  is  admitted  to  the  coal 
control  to  give  the  general  breaking  effect  desired. 
Since  the  greatest  mixing  effect  occurs  in  the  burner 
proper,  the  larger  proportion  of  air  can  be  used  there 
to  best  advantage. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  the  rough  mixture  from  the 
coal  control  will  find  considerable  expansion  volume  on 
entering  the  coal-and-air  strata  of  the  burner.  On  this 
account,  and  also  on  account  of  some  loss  of  pressure 
due  to  friction  in  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  the 
pressure  in  the  coal-and-air  strata  will  be  considerably 
less  than  in  the  air  strata.  The  rough  mixture  is  then 
in  the  condition  of  expanding  or  opening  up,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  1516  spreading  air  jets  are  feeding  into 
its  rarer  atmosphere.  Any  process  of  attempting  to 
drive  air  jets  from  without  into  a  cylindrical  moving 
stream  of  air  loses  all  sight  of  this  expansion  -effect  in 
mixture  and,  moreover,  tends  to  make  piercing  by  the 
jet  more  difficult,  owing  to  its  compressing  the  stream 
into  which  it  endeavors  to  flow. 

Some  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  currents  by 
arrows  and  flow  lines  in  Fig.  1.  The  annular  stream 
of  completed  mixture  issuing  from  the  coal-and-air 
strata  into  the  nozzle  are  deflected  down  by  its  sloping 
roof  into  and  across  each  other  until,  on  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  nozzle,  they  would  tend  to  flow  in  a  re- 
verse direction  but  for  the  stronger  driving  power  of 
the  stream  as  a  whole.  Thus  numerous  eddying  cur- 
rents are  formed  in  the  nozzle  and  the  mixture  is  kept 
in  violent  agitation  until  the  moment  of  discharge  into 
the  furnace  as  a  rolling,  eddying  mass  of  air  currents 
uniformly  charged  with  coal  dust.  This  internal  roll- 
ing and  whirling  effect  in  the  material  as  discharged 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  securing  rapid  ignition  by 
bringing  the  inner  portions  of  the  mass— especially  in 
the  larger  burners— in  contact  with  the  outer  ignition 
film  of  mixture. 

Even  with  comparatively  large  nozzles  and  low  dis- 
charge velocities,  this  burner  shows  no  tendency  to  back 
fire.  Very  probably  this  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
eddying  currents  tending  to  damp  or  break  up  anv  in- 
cipient flume  current  propagation  in  a  direction  toward 
the  burner.  This  is  considered  a  valuable  feature,  since 
It  permits  the  low  velocity  of  discharge  so  essential  to 
best  results,  and  particularly  so  in  the  large  burners 

The  elongated  rectangular  nozzle  also  appears  to 
have  a  certain  damping  effect  against  back  firing,  par- 


ticularly in  the  smaller  sizes.  Early  in  the  experimen- 
tal work,  with  burners  of  this  design,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  discharge  velocities  could  be  reduced  to  a  point 
much  lower  than  had  previously  been  considered  pos- 
sible. 

A  vital  point  is  that  the  heat  is  being  liberated  in 
the  central  zone  at,  or  near,  the  geometrical  center  of 
the  flame  (the  cross  section  of  which  is  in  general  of 
elliptical  form)  and  the  problem  of  heat  control  in  the 
furnace  then  consists  merely  in  feeding  fuel  to  this 
liberating  heat  center  at  such  rate  as  will  cause  the  heat 
to  flow  from  it  to  the  heating  surfaces,  at  a  rate  equiv- 
alent to  the  absorption  rate  of  these  surfaces.  The 
brickvi-ork  in  the  meantime  is  in  contact  with  the  lower 
temperature  film  of  gas  farthest  removed  from  the  heat 
center. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  high  temperature  possible, 
due  to  the  heat  center  being  in  the  center  of  the  gas 
volume,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  gas  temperatures 
higher  than  feasible  where  the  heat  is  being  liberated 
directly  in  contact  with  the  brick,  there  is  a  faster  rate 
of  imparting  heat.  This  is  because  the  heating  sur- 
faces, due  to  this  higher  gas  temperature  of  relatively 
clean  gas,  are  relatively  clean;  and  the  more  rapid 
circulation  of  water  owing  to  the  more  rapid  absorption 
of  heat  by  the  boiler  surfaces  are  factors  which  tend 
cumulatively  to  increase  materially  the  rate  of  heat 
absorption.  It  has  proved  possible  to  feed  fuel  at  the 
rate  necessary  to  give  any  overrating  on  the  boiler  that 
the  boiler  itself  is  deemed  capable  of  sustaining,  re- 
gardless of  brick  conditions  or  even  the  consideration 
of  an  excess  gas  tempierature,  such  as  would  be  destruc- 
tive on  the  boiler  itself. 

With  this  method  of  firing,  the  rate  of  heat  absorp- 
tion is  so  materially  increased  (and  in  approaching 
higher  ratings  this  rate  goes  up  apparently  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression  ratio)  that  for  the  higher  ratings 
the  actual  gas  temperature  need  be  little,  if  any,  higher 
than  for  normal  ratings.  The  furnace  thus  tends  always 
toward  an  equilibrium  of  gas  temperature  ranging, 
say,  from  2500  to  2700  deg.  in  the  center  of  the  gas 
volume  at  liberating  zone,  relatively  near  the  feeding 
inlet,  regardless  of  the  rate  at  which  it  may  be  operating. 
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The  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association  re- 
ports that  its  members  have  received  during  the  first 
11  months  of  this  year,  orders  for  2910  electric  hoists 
valued  at  $1,610,967.  and  have  made  shipments  of  hoi.sts: 
during  this  same  period  valued  at  $1,432,569. 
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CANNOT  REDUCE  PIG  IRON  RATES 

Railroads  Not  Allo\vo(l  to  Cut  (".liaiges  to  St.  Louis, 
Ohio  River  Crossings  and  Other  Points 

Washington.  Dec.  19. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission  has  refused  carriers  the  permission  to 
reduce  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
furnace  points  to  St.  Louis,  Ohio  River  crossings  and 
other  points  in  Central  Froi,a-ht  Association  territory. 
In  a  decision  handed  down  last  Thui-sday,  the  Com- 
mission, whose  report  was  written  by  Commissioner 
Hall,  held  that  the  proposed  rates  were  unduly  preju- 
dicial against  the  St.  Louis  and  southern  Ohio  fur- 
naces, unduly  preferential  to  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee furnaces  and  consequently  unlaw^'ul.  Commis- 
sioner Campbell  dissented,  but  did  not  write  a  separate 
report.  The  commission  pointed  out  that  it  may  well 
be  that  the  present  rates  from  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee furnaces  should  be  reduced  and  that  its  findings 
:ne  without  prejudice  to  the  filing  of  new  schedules 
[iroposing  reduced  rates  so  related  as  to  be  free  from 
undue  prejudice  and  preference. 

The  schedules  had  been  filed  to  become  effective 
about  Sept.  1,  but  were  protested  by  the  St.  Louis  Coke 
&  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  and  southern  Ohio 
furnaces.  At  the  hearing  other  furnace  men  appeared 
MS  protestants,  while  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  Associated  Foundries 
if  Cincinnati,  and  certain  of  the  Southern  producers  of 
|iig  iron  supported  the  proposals. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  schedules  to  restore  previous 
relationship  of  rates  on  Northern  and  Southern  pig 
iron  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  suggested  rate  from 
Birmingham  to  St.  Louis  was  $4.22,  the  Chicago-St. 
Louis  rate  becoming  $2.16  when  the  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion was  made  effective  on  July  1.  No  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  proposed  rate  from  Birmingham  was 
made,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  present  rate 
from  Chicago  and  the  proposed  rate  from  Birmingham 
to  St.  Louis  is  $2.06.  The  proposed  rate  from  Birming- 
liam  to  Cincinnati  was  $3.53  and  to  Louisville  $4.79. 

Shipments  to  the  North 

The  report  passing  upon  the  movement  of  pig  iron 
says: 

"Ordinarily  the  South  consumes  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  pig  iron  it  produces.  About  59  per  cent 
of  the  excess  is  shipped  to  central  territory,  the  chief 
market  for  pig  iron.  The  Southern  producers,  in  mar- 
keting their  pig  iron  in  this  territory,  encounter  strong 
competition  from  Northern  furnaces,  including  those  at 
Chicago,  111.,  Granite  City,  and  points  in  the  southern 
Ohio  district.  In  recent  years  competition  in  this  market 
has  become  more  intense. 

"The  percentage  of  Southern  output  shipped  to 
points  outside  of  Southern  territory  was  67.2  in  1912, 
and  is  estimated  to  have  been  71.5  in  1918,  50.4  in  1919, 
and  53.1  in  1920.  In  1921  the  percentage  dropped  to 
25.9,  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1922  it  was  only 
32.3.  The  Southern  producers  ascribe  this  marked  de- 
crease since  1920  in  large  part  to  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  increases  in  spread  between  their  rates  and  those 
paid  by  the  Northern  furnaces  to  St.  Louis  and  the 
■Ohio  River  crossings. 

"Accordingly,  in  1921,  they  requested  respondents  to 
so  reduce  their  rates  as  to  give  them  better  access  to 
the  Northern  markets.    As  a  result,  and  after  numer- 
ous conferences,  the  proposed  schedules  were  filed." 
Consumption  of  St.  Louis  Product 

At  another  point,  the  decision  says: 

"Protestants  at  Granite  City  and  in  the  southern 
Ohio  district  oppose  the  proposed  reductions  unless  cor- 
responding reductions  are  made  in  the  rates  from  their 
furnaces  to   the   same  destinations. 


"The  plant  of  the  Granite  City  protestant  commenced 
operations  in  February,  1921,  and  has  an  annual  capac- 
ity of  about  180,000  tons.  Most  of  its  output  is  disposed 
of  in  the  St.  Louis  district,  but  it  has  also  made  ship- 
ments to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  principally  prior  to 
Sept.  1,  1921,  when  the  rates  from  Granite  City  to  the 
Ohio  River  crossings  were  materially  increased.  The 
St.  Louis  district  consumes  annually  more  than  500,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  a  fact  which  the  Birmingham  interests 
urge  as  indicating  that  the  Granite  City  protestant 
could  there  dispose  of  its  entire  output  and  therefore 
has  little  real  concern  in  the  relative  level  of  the  rates 
to  the  Ohio  River  crossings.  This  protestant  is  inter- 
ested in  future  shipments  to  the  Ohio  River  crossings, 
and  has  a  right  to  expect  rates  free  from  undue  preju- 
dice." 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Rulings  on 
Limestone  Rates 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — Reduced  rates  on  limestone 
from  points  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  to  desti- 
nations in  western  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  Ohio, 
were  found  justified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  a  decision  of  last  Thursday,  and  in  consequence 
it  was  ordered  vacated,  suspended  schedules  making 
these  rates  applicable.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
commission  found  not  justified  a  rate  of  $1.76  per  ton 
from  quarries  at  Martinsbui'g,  West  Virginia,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  alone, 
and  ordered  the  cancellation  of  the  schedule  carrying 
this  proposed  rate  without  prejudice  to  its  publication 
provided  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  also  establishes  a  rate 
of  $1.51  to  Beaver  Valley  points  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  the  new  rate  of  the  Western  Maryland.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  did  not  propose  reductions  to  the  latter 
points,  but  did  propose  a  cut  to  Youngstown  on  the 
ground  of  competition  by  ex-lake  limestone.  Commis- 
sioner Meyer,  who  prepared  the  decision,  said  that  the 
commission  was  not  convinced  that  ex-lake  competition 
was  such  a  controlling  factor  as  to  warrant  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  YoungstowTi  rate  because  of  dissimilarity  of 
conditions  without  a  similar  reduction  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  to  Beaver  Valley  points.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  protested  against  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio's  proposed  Youngstown  district  rates  unless  a 
corresponding  reduction  was  made  to  Beaver  Valley 
points. 

The  Western  Maryland  reductions  are  to  apply  from 
the  Cavetown,  Md.,  and  Thomasville,  Pa.,  groups,  while 
the  points  of  origin  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  in  the 
Martinsburg  gi-oup.  The  present  and  proposed  rates 
follow: 

Old  New 

From —  To —  Rate.  Rate. 

Cents         Cents 

Tliomasville  group         Pittsburgh    164  136 

Thomasville  group         Woodlawn 202  151 

Thomasville  group         Youngstown    239  176 

Cavetown  group  Pittsburgh    126  126 

favetown  group  Woodlawn 164  151 

Cavetown  group  Youngstown .      214  176 

*Martinsburg  group       Pittsburgh    126  126 

♦Martinsburg  group       Woodlawn     164  164 

♦Martinsburg  group       Youngstown    214  176 

•Ordered  cancelled  pending  filing  by  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
of  rate  of  $1.51  to  Beaver  Valley. 


Consolidated  Steel  &  Iron  Corporation  Formed 

The  negotiations  for  the  merging  of  the  Hoosier 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  the  Missouri 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  have  reached  completion. 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  the  Consolidated 
Steel  &  Iron  Corporation.  Under  the  new  organization, 
T.  J.  Stuart  of  St.  Louis  is  chairman  of  the  board;  J.  R. 
Finkelstein  of  Terre  Haute,  president;  E.  J.  Schroeder, 
Breese,  111.,  vice-president,  and  F.  J.  Buckley,  New 
York,  treasurer.  Mr.  Buckley  is  also  treasurer  of 
Pitcher  &  Co.,  62  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  which  will 
handle  the  $3,000,000  worth  of  financing  of  the  new 
corporation. 
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HELPING  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Encouraging  Progress  Made  by  Govcmmenl  OWi- 
cials — Chief  Becker's  Report 

Washington,  Dec.  19.— Training  Government  field 
men  as  to  the  kind  of  information  that  American  iron 
and  steel  producers  desire  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
problems  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  as  pointed  out  by 
Luther  Becker,  chief  of  the  division,  in  his  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

"The  chief  of  the  division  drew  up  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  outline  of  questions  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
investigation  and  preparation  of  reports  for  transmis- 
sion to  Washington  whenever  anything  was  found  that 
the  investigator  believed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  of  steel,"  says  the  report.  "Each  question 
was  designed  to  develop  information  of  vital  concern 
to  an  exporter  of  steel,  and  none  was  included  that  was 
impossible  to  answer. 

"Gratifying  results  have  already  been  achieved  with 
this  plan,  and  from  sections  of  the  world  least  expected. 
Some  of  the  returns  were  published,  while  others  served 
as  background  material  for  use  in  answers  to  specific 
trade  inquiries.  One  foreign  government  published  the 
division's  outline  in  its  official  publication  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, as  indicative  of  the  methods  and  thoroughness  of  the 
bureau  in  the  collection  of  foreign  information  for 
American  exporters  of  steel.  Many  specific  question- 
naires were  prepared  and  sent  out  during  the  year,  in 
behalf  of  individual  manufacturers,  to  those  field  officers 
concerned  with  the  particular  problem  for  investigation. 
In  each  instance  the  answers  have  come  back  with  the 
information  desired;  and  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  the  inquirers,  testifying  as  to  the  value  of  the 
material  submitted,  show  the  results  obtained.  The 
division  also  outlined,  for  certain  of  our  foreign-service 
men,  lists  of  questions  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  monthly  cable  surveys." 

Relations  With  Manufacturers 

The  report  points  out  that  organization  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Division  was  planned  for  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  but  was  not  completely  effected  until  Decem- 
ber, 1921,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  steel 
industry  was  already  highly  and  efficiently  organized 
for  foreign  trade.    The  main  purpose  of  the  division  was 


not  chiefly  to  inaugurate  foreign  trade  activity,  but 
rather  to  maintain  and  enlarge  it.  Unlike  other  Ameri- 
can industries,  the  report  states,  the  steel  manufacturers 
have  not  resorted  to  trade  associations  to  further  their 
foreign  trade  promotion  and  except  for  representation 
in  general  export  clubs  and  associations  embracing  other 
industrial  lines,  there  does  not  exist  a  strictly  iron  and 
steel  export  trade  association.  The  division's  contact 
with  the  industry  was,  therefore,  largely  a  matter  of 
direct  relations  with  each  manufacturer  and  exporter 
of  iron  and  steel. 

Commercial  inquiries  related  chiefly  to  foreign  trade 
subjects  and  required  the  major  part  of  the  attention 
of  the  personnel  of  the  division.  This  activity  of  the 
division,  it  is  asserted,  has  constituted  the  most  im- 
portant service  rendered  to  the  exporters  of  steel,  "for 
it  is  by  this  method  that  information  gathered  in  for- 
eign markets  and  steel  industrial  centers  is  best  dis- 
seminated and  the  inquirer  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  intimate  foreign  trading  and  manufacturing 
experience  of  the  personnel  of  the  division." 

The  report  states  that  many  persons  engaged  in  the 
steel  industry  came  to  Washington  during  the  year  to 
consult  the  division  on  problems  confronting  them  in 
marketing  abroad  their  individual  products,  the  result 
of  this  direct  contact  being  that  it  was  possible  to 
answer  more  completely  the  question  presented  and  to 
outline  a  plan  or  policy  of  operation,  whenever  this 
phase  of  the  problem  was  involved. 

Foreign  Inquiries 

The  report  states  that  an  important  service  rendered 
to  the  industry  consisted  in  keeping  it  fully  advised 
of  foreign  inquiries  involving  steel  construction  work 
of  all  kinds,  information  being  obtained  through  com- 
mercial attaches,  trade  commissioners,  and  consuls, 
throughout  the  world.  Reference  also  is  made  to  the 
research  work  of  the  division  and  the  publication  of  in- 
formation gathered.  Much  of  this  research  involved 
translation  work.     The  report  concludes: 

"Results  obtained  through  the  operations  of  the  iron 
and  steel  division  can  not  at  this  early  stage  be  judged 
by  any  dollars-and-cents  method.  Whatever  advantage 
has  been  gained  through  the  efforts  put  forth  is  known 
to  the  individual  exporter.  Repeated  inquiries  and  the 
numerous  letters  of  commendation  received  from  a 
variety  of  sources  indicate  the  estimation  placed  by  the 
industry  on  the  achievements  of  the  division  thus  far." 


FREIGHT  CAR  MOVEMENT 


Requisitions  and  Loading  Show    Decrease    Owing 
to  Thanksgi^^ng 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — Reports  received  by  the 
car  service  division  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion show  that  requisitions  for  freight  cars  over  and 
above  the  current  supply  totaled  133,786  cars  on  Nov. 
30,  representing  a  decrease  of  18,781  compared  with  the 
total  on  Nov.  23. 

The  shortage  in  box  cars  amounted  to  67,468  which 
was  a  reduction  since  Nov.  23  of  11,569,  while  the  short- 
age in  coal  cars  totaled  42,848,  or  a  reduction  of  835 
within  the  same  period.  Reports  also  showed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  shortage  in  stock  cars  during  that  time  of 
4506,  the  total  on  Nov.  30  being  9541.  There  was  a  re- 
duction of  1541  in  the  shortage  in  refrigerator  cars 
which  brought  the  total  to  6075.  At  the  same  time, 
5595  surplus  freight  cars  of  various  classes  and  in  good 
repair  were  reported,  which  was  an  increase  within  a 
week  of  289  cars.  Owing  to  the  observance  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  on  Nov.  30,  this  was  a  reduction  of  110,276 
cars,  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  Compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  however,  this 
was  an  increase  of  103,370  ears,  but  a  decrease  of 
37,385  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 
Because  of  the  holiday,  reductions  compared  with  the 
week  before  were  reported  in  the  loading  of  all  com- 
modities. 

Coal  loading  during  the  week  amounted  to  186,158 


cars,  a  reduction  of  15,874  compared  with  the  previous 
week.  While  this  was  an  increase  of  49,574  cars  com- 
pared with  the  same  week  last  year,  it  was  a  decrease 
of  47,070  cars  compared  with  two  years  ago. 

Forest  pro<lucts  loading  totaled  60,010  car?,  a  de- 
crease of  6036  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  Com- 
pared with  the  same  week  last  year,  however,  this  was 
an  increase  of  12,369  cars,  and  with  the  same  week  in 
1920  an  increase  of  7427  cars. 

Coke  loading  totaled  13,075  cars,  a  reduction  of  159 
cars  under  the  week  before,  but  an  increase  of  6730 
cars  over  the  same  week  last  year.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  in  1920  this  was  a  decrease  of  1929 
cars. 

Ore  loading  totaled  10,550  cars,  4502  cars  less  than 
the  preceding  week.  While  this  was  an  increase  of 
5373  cars  over  one  year  ago,  it  was  a  decrease  of  15,553 
cars  under  the  same  week  in  1920. 


Use  and  abuse  of  pyrometers  is  to  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  on 
Jan.  12  at  the  rooms  of  the  Providence  Engineering  So- 
ciety, Providence,  R.  I.,  by  G.  C.  McCormick,  assistant 
metallurgist  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works. 
Worcester. 


The  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  an- 
nounces that  employees  in  local  industries  now  number 
12,729,  as  compared  with  9595  eleven  months  ago.  The 
percentage  of  gain  not  only  applies  to  the  largest  in- 
dustries, but  to  the  smallest  as  well.  Metal  products 
predominate. 
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NEW  AUTOMATIC  GRINDERS 

Finishing  Opposite   Sides  of  Parallel  Piotcs  -In- 
creased Output  and  Quality  Claimed 

Automatic  grinding  machines  for  finishing  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  parallel  pieces  and  designed  for  many  oper- 
ations formerly  done  on  hand-operated  disk  grmders 
and  straddle  milling  machines  have  been  added  to  the 
line  of  the  Badger  Tool  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

In  hand-operated  disk  grinders  the  grmding-wheel 
heads  were  moved  to  and  away  from  each  other  by 
means  of  pressure  applied  to  the  hand  lever,  and  the 
work  was  usually  placed  in  a  holder  and  drawn  in  and 
out  between  the  wheels  by  hand.  On  some  work,  where 
both  hands  were  required  to    direct    the    work    being 


In  this  machine  castings  are  placed  side  by  side  on 
a  track  set  parallel  with  the  machine-spindles  and  a 
pusher  is  provided  at  the  outer  end  of  the  row  of  ring 
castings.  As  the  cross  ram  travels  in  and  out  between 
the  two  grinding  wheels  it  slices  off  one  casting  from 
the  end  of  the  row  on  each  forward  stroke.  The  travel 
of  the  cross  ram  is  timed  in  proper  relation  to  the  open- 
ing and  closing  .of  the  grinding  wheels.  Each  ring 
casting  is  pushed  entirely  through  the  two  parallel 
grinding  wheels  and  comes  out  finished  at  the  back, 
falling  down  a  chute  into  a  container.  The  operator 
merely  keeps  the  track  loaded  with  castings  and  occa- 
sionally inspects  the  rings  for  size.  One  opei'ator  can 
run  two  machines.  The  production  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ring  and  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  re- 
moved. Special  %  in.  thick  Diacarbo  grinding  disks 
are  used  and  the  grinding  is  done  dry.     The  grinding 


New  Automatic  Grinding  Machines  for 
Finishing  the  Opposite  Sides  of  Paral- 
lel Pieces.  The  piston  ring  grinder  is 
at  the  left  and  the  hinge  grinder  par- 
tially  shown   above 


Rear  View  of  the  Automatic  Spring  Grinder,  Showing  tlie  Arrangement 

of    Wheel    Dresser    Mechanism,    Is    Above.      The    springs    are    carried 

between    the   rotating   carrier   head    as   shown    in   view  at   the   left 


ground,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  a  foot 
lever  for  opening  and  closing  the  grinding-  wheels. 
With  the  new  automatic  grinder,  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  the  various  hand  operations  are 
mechanically  performed,  resulting,  it  is  claimed,  in 
greatly  increased  production,  more  satisfactory  work 
and  the  minimum  of  grinding  wheel  expense. 

Three  distinct  principles  employed  in  the  Badger 
automatics  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, one  of  which  is  of  the  automatic  piston  ring 
grinder  employed  in  rou.gh  grinding  the  parallel  sides 
of  ring  castings  2y2  to  .5  in.  in  diameter,  and  ^s  in.  and 
up  in  thickness.  The  ring  castings  are  handled  rapidly 
and  a  feature  emphasized  is  that  the  machine  produces 
a  very  flat  rough-ground  ring. 


wheels  are  fully  inclosed  except  for  a  narrow  slot  in 
front  and  back,  which  permits  of  an  effective  dust  sys- 
tem. A  special  wheel  truing  device  is  attached  to  the 
rear  of  machine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  stop  the  machine 
or  disturb  setting  in  dressing  the  wheels,  which  opera- 
tion is  done  in  about  2  min. 

This  same  machine  is  used  for  grinding  other  pieces 
somewhat  similar  to  piston  ring  castings,  such  as  rough 
surfacing  the  sides  of  hardened  steel  thrust  washers. 
In  this  case  the  grinding  disks  are  replaced  with  abra- 
sive wheels  held  in  chucks,  and  a  wet  grinding  system 
is  supplied.  The  operation  of  the  machine,  however, 
is  the  same  as  for  piston  rings. 

An  automatic  hinge  grinder  for  grinding  the  oppo- 
site edges  of  automobile  door  hinges,  and  illustrating 
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tiie  principle  of  handling  parallel  pieces  of  irregular 
shape  is  partially  shown  in  a  separate  illustration.  In 
this  case  the  work  is  located  on  a  reciprocating  fixture 
ijar  on  top  of  which  is  placed  a  suitable  holder,  the  work 
IS  not  passed  through  the  wheels  and  out  of  the  rear. 
The  holder  is  designed  so  that  the  edges  of  the  hinge 
are  ground  in  proper  relation  to  the  central  bosses  in 
order  to  make  both  the  male  and  female  parts  of  the 
hinge  interchangeable.  In  this  case  the  heads  are 
opened  and  closed  automatically  and  timed  in  correct 
relation  to  the  forward  and  back^fard  stroke  of  the  fix- 
ture bar.  The  length  of  stroke  on  the  fixture  bar  may  be 
varied.  Hinges  of  malleable  iron  are  ground  dry  on 
abrasive  cylinder  wheels,  steel  hinges  being  wet  ground. 
The  wheel  dressing  attachment  is  conveniently  located 
at  the  rear  of  these  machines  and  the  wheels  may  be 
dressed  in  3  min.  without  stopping  the  machine  or  dis- 
turbing the  setting. 

The  automatic  coil  spring  grinder  illustrated  is  for 
grinding  coil  springs  to  length,  producing  flat  seats, 
square  with  the  axis  of  the  spring.  The  springs  are 
carried  between  the  grinding  wheels  on  a  rotating  car- 
rier head  which  consists  of  four  sets  of  jaws.  One  jaw 
of  each  set  is  fixed  and  the  others  pivoted.  As  the 
carrying  head  revolves,  the  movable  jaw  opens  at  the 
proper  time  to  receive  the  coil  spring,  grips  the  spring 


while  passing  between  the  grinding  wheels  and  releases 
it  at  the  proper  time,  permitting  the  finished  spring  to 
fall  down  a  chute.  The  jaws  are  fitted  with  hardened 
removable  V-blocks  so  that  various  diameters  and 
lengths  can  be  accommodated  by  using  different  set  of 
blocks.  The  operator  simply  places  the  spring  in  the 
jaws  as  each  set  comes  to  him.  In  some  types  and  sizes 
of  springs  it  is  possible  to  load  this  carrier  head  with 
a  hopper  or  gravity  feed.  Most  of  the  coil  springs  arv 
ground  wet  on  abrasive  cylinder  wheels. 

The  wheel  dresser  mechanism  may  be  seen  in  the- 
rear  view  illustration  of  the  spring  grinder,  the  same 
mechanism  on  the  piston  ring  grinder  and  the  hinge 
grinding  machines  being  also  of  this  type. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  automatic- 
grinders  is  the  principles  employed  in  presenting  the 
work  to  the  grinding  wheels.  The  areas  to  be  ground 
must  be  passed  over  certain  portions  of  the  gnrinding 
wheels  and  they  must  travel  it  at  a  predetermined  rate 
of  speed.  Provision  to  definitely  accomplish  this  has 
been  made.  On  some  classes  of  work  it  is  necessary  to 
be  able  to  have  grinding  wheels  set  at  a  slight  angle, 
which  angle  is  definitely  determined.  The  machines  are 
designed  so  that  the  wheels  can  be  opened  either  in  front 
of  back  or  top  or  bottom.  The  belt-driven  machines 
weigh  approximately  4500  lb. 


New  Rivet  Cutter 

The  Boyer  rivet  cutter,  designed  on  the  principle 
that  a  few  intermittent  heavy  blows  will  cause  less  dis- 
tortion of  steel  plate  than  lighter,  more  rapid  blows,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
6  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  A  succession 
of  four  blows  is  said  to  cut  a  %  in.  rivet  in  from  10  to 
15  sec. 

In  using  the  device,  the  hand-operated  throttle 
handle  is  pushed  forward,  whereupon  a  full  chaise  of 
high-pressure  air  enters  the  rectangular-shaped  pas- 
sages and  drives  the  piston  forward  with  great  force. 
Reversing  the  handle  returns  the  piston.     Damage  to 


New  Rivet  Cutter.     Each  stroke  of  piston  is  controlled 

the  back  head  is  prevented  by  a  chamber  which  cushions 
the  piston  on  its  return  stroke. 

The  component  elements  of  the  rivet  cutter,  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  include  a 
solid  steel  dead  handle,  a  spade-handle  type  hand-hold 
attached  to  the  forward  end,  a  crank  type  throttle 
handle  and  a  taper  type  throttle  valve  adjusted  perma- 
nently to  its  seat.  The  cylinder  is  of  seamless  tubing, 
heat  treated.  Alemite  connections  supply  grease  to  two 
recesses  in  the  throttle  valve.  The  front  head  is  elec- 
trically welded,  the  back  head  being  removable.  A  by- 
pass is  provided  from  the  back  to  the  front  head,  elimi- 
nating internal  return  live  air  ports.  An  adjustable 
lock  nut  holds  the  chisel  in  position,  a  safety  type  chisel 
retainer  being  provided  as  special  equipment. 

The  weight  of  the  standard  rivet  cutter  with  chisel 
is  78 'a  lb.  The  length  is  50  11/16  in.  overall,  and  the 
length  of  the  chisel  19  in. 


Topton  Furnace  to  Be  Operated 

The  recently  reported  sale  of  the  Topton  blast  fur- 
nace at  Topton,  Pa.,  to  Milton  Knauss  and  associates 
did  not  materialize,  and  the  furnace  has  become  the 
property  of  H.  Sofranscy  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  dealer  in 
iron  and  steel  scrap,  which  announces  that  the  furnace 
will  probably  ho  operated  in  the  spring.  The  Crane 
No.  1  furnace,  also  purchased  by  the  H.  Sofranscy  Co., 
will  be  dismantled  and  sold  for  scrap. 


Reed-Prentice  Co.  Changes 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  connection 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  business  of  the  Becker 
Milling  Machine  Co.  and  Whiteomb-Blaisdell  Machine 
Tool  Co.  in  the  Reed-Prentice  Works,  by  the  addition  of 
J.  Vomer  Critchley  to  the  board  and  the  recent  election 
of  Merrill  G.  Hastings  as  treasurer.  The  officers  now 
are  the  following:  President,  Arthur  H.  Weed,  Boston; 
vice-president,  George  A.  Gaskill,  Worcester;  treasurer, 
Mr.  Hastings;  directors,  Arthur  H.  Weed,  George  C. 
Lee,  H.  P.  Kendall,  John  W.  Farley  and  Malcolm  Don- 
ald, all  of  Boston,  and  Vice-President  Gaskill  and  Mr. 
Critchley;  Worcester.  The  new  executive  committee 
consists  of  President  Weed,  Vice-President  Gaskill  and 
Mr.  Critchley.  Frank  0.  Hoaglund  is  the  general  man- 
ager and  F.  W.  Mclntire  general  sales  manager.  The 
removal  to  the  Reed-Prentice  plants  is  now  completed. 
The  company's  business  is  steadily  inipro\'ing. 


Employment  in  Detroit,  after  climbing  steadily  since 
the  early  part  of  September,  decreased  1630  during  the 
week  ending  Dec.  5,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association.  The  79  firms  composing  the  asso- 
ciation show  a  total  of  179,695  on  their  payrolls  as 
compared  to  112,904  a  year  ago.  These  figures  repre- 
sent two-thirds  of  the  city's  working  population. 


Several  manufacturers  of  picks,  mattocks  and  rail- 
road tools  have  advanced  prices  10  per  cent,  eflFective 
Dec.  15. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


January 


.\nirricnn  KntcinrerlnK  Counrll.  .Tan  11  and  12. 
Annual  meeting,  headquarters  of  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies,  24  Jacks. m  Place.  Wash- 
ington. L.  W.  Wallace.  24  Jaikst.n  Place.  Wash- 
ington, N.   W.,  secretary. 


February 


15 


American    Society    for    Steel    Treatlnar-     Feb 

and  16.  Winter  sectional  meeting,  City  Club,  Chi- 
cago. W.  H.  Eisenman.  4600  Prospect  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,   secretary. 

American  Inntiliite  of  Mlnlns  and  Metallurgical 
EnKlneerK.  Feb.  19  to  21.  inclusive  .Xnnual  meet- 
ing, Enplneering  Societies  Buildine.  NVw  York. 
Dr.  F.  F.  Sharpless.  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
New  York,  secretary. 
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Wide  Distributiuu  of  Steel  Demand 

Seeing  that  the  production  of  steel  decreased 
by  more  than  one-half  from  1920  to  1921  and  in- 
creased by  about  three-fourths  from  1921  to  1922, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  usually  be  very  difficult 
to  make  even  a  guess  as  to  the  volume  of  demand 
and  production  for  a  year  ahead.  At  the  same 
time,  the  current  trends  and  indications  are  of 
value  as  indexes  to  the  probabilities,  particularly 
for  the  fore  part  of  the  new  year. 

It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
major  lines  of  steel  consumption  present  a  very 
favorable  outlook  at  the  present  time.  The 
chances  are  good  for  a  large  demand.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  demand  will  tax  the  productive 
capacity,  for  there  is  a  wide  latitude  in  the  word 
"large"  in  connection  with  steel.  The  steel  in- 
got-producing capacity  is  in  excess  of  50,000,000 
tons  a  year,  but  ability  to  produce  has  not  been 
measured  by  physical  capacity  in  the  past  few- 
years  as  it  used  to  be,  limitations  by  transporta- 
tion, labor  supply,  etc.,  having  asserted  them- 
selves. In  1916  and  previous  years  the  steel  in- 
dustry was  able  to  operate  at  its  physical  capacity 
when  it  had  the  orders.  In  1921  production  of 
steel  ingots  was  less  than  20,000,000  tons  and  at 
the  middle  of  the  year  the  rate  of  production  was 
barely  over  10,000,000  tons.  Thus  there  are  vari- 
ous ingot  outputs,  less  than  50,000,000  tons,  to 
which  the  adjective  "large"  may  properly  be  ap- 
plied. 

Orders  for  freight  cars  and  locomotives  have 
been  heavy  in  the  past  year,  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  business  placed  is  still  to  be  filled,  while 
there  is  much  more  business  now  in  sight.  Thus 
a  heavy  flow  of  steel  to  car  and  locomotive  shops 
is  assured  for  months  to  come.  Rails  have  been 
bought  freely  for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  In  other  classes  of  railroad  demand  there 
has  been  little  business,  but  there  are  prospects 
of  terminal  work,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania's 
large  project  for  Pittsburgh. 

Demand  from  the  farmer  has  turned  good  re- 
cently. Makers  of  fence  are  much  in  arrears  in 
filling  their  orders.  Agricultural  implement 
works  have  been  increasing  their  operating  sched- 
ules  and    appear   to   have   good    prospects.     The 
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farmer  is  not  so  well  off  as  he  might  be,  but  his 
buying  power  has  increased  greatly  as  a  result  of 
this  year's  crops. 

While  on  account  of  the  high  costs  in  dwelling 
house  and  garage  construction  one  may  look  at  that 
activity  askance,  the  actual  fact  is  that  there  has 
been  a  great  boom.  It  may  not  be  so  much  of  a 
boom  in  1923,  but  its  end  is  not  in  sight.  Mills  are 
still  crowded  to  make  deliveries  of  the  two  barom- 
eters of  house-building,  butt  weld  merchant  pipe 
and  nails. 

The  automobile  makers  are  planning  for  heavy 
production  in  the  first  quarter  or  half  of  the  new- 
year,  and  their  expectations  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect, for  their  operations  in  the  past  year  have 
been  at  least  as  heavy  as  they  predicted. 

The  consumption  of  steel  in  the  oil  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  tubular  goods,  forms  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  total  steel  demand  than  is  sometimes 
realized.  From  the  viewpoint  of  prices  and 
slocks  of  oil  the  steel  prospect  in  this  direction  is 
not  good,  but  the  practical  fact  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  oil  country  demand  has  proved  heavier  in 
the  past  few  months  than  was  being  predicted  at 
the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  lines  of  consumption  that  present  a  less 
favorable  aspect  are  fewer.  Skeleton  steel  con- 
struction is  not  particularly  active  and  the  export 
trade  is  poor.  Plainly,  however,  the  favorable 
features  of  the  steel  tonnage  outlook  greatly  out- 
weigh the  unfavorable  features.  One  can  say  at 
least  that  the  steel  tonnage  of  the  next  six  months 
will  be  large,  not  small. 
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Products  made  by  the  centrifugal  casting 
process  are  growing  in  number  and  importance. 
Besides  the  introduction  on  an  extensive  com- 
mercial scale  of  the  DeLavaud  process  for 
making  cast-iron  pipe,  there  is  now  being  produced 
in  two  localities  in  the  United  States  reinforced 
concrete  pipe,  20  in.  and  27  in.  in  diameter.  While 
this  latter  process  has  been  in  operation  in  Ger- 
many, Australia  and  South  Africa,  the  American 
procedure  has  several  novel  features,  particularly 
for  pipe  to  be  used  under  high  pressure.  Refer- 
ences have  been  made  in  these  columns  to  the 
642  ~ 
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centrifugal  production  of  iron  castings  other  than 
pipe  in  Great  Britain,  of  brass  and  non-ferrous 
alloy  products  and  certain  steel  materials.  A 
notable  contribution  to  the  steel  phase  of  this 
subject  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Dec.  7.  It  is 
too  early  to  predict  that  the  centrifugal  casting 
of  steel  ingots  will  attain  commercial  success  on 
a  large  scale.  That  the  process,  if  commercially 
successful,  has  many  features  of  superiority  over 
present  methods  is  manifest.  Its  introduction 
would  solve  some  of  the  present  problems  of  poor 
quality  due  to  ingot  practice,  and  from  that  stand- 
point alone  it  deserves  the  careful  study  of  steel 
metallurgists. 


Coal  and  Transportation 

There  is  not  nearly  so  much  genuine  public  in- 
terest in  the  coal  problem  as  is  requisite  for  a  solu- 
tion, for  it  seems  clear  that  sound  and  strong  public 
opinion  must  be  the  force  impelling  to  the  solution. 
There  is  no  nostrum  that  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  could  apply  without 
such  backing. 

The  public  at  large  does  not  rightly  appraise  the 
argument,  so  often  presented,  that  the  coal  indus- 
try is  hampered  by  insufficient  transportation  facil- 
ities. The  inference  is  that  provision  of  greater 
railroad  capacity  would  settle  the  matter  of  coal.  It 
will  be  granted  by  the  great  majority  of  men  that 
too  much  capital  is  invested  in  coal  mining  and 
many,  perhaps  also  a  majority,  will  admit  that  not 
enough  capital  is  invested  in  railroads.  It  appears 
that  the  excess  investment  in  coal  mining  places  a 
burden  upon  the  public,  which  pays  high  prices  for 
coal.  The  covert  suggestion  is  made  that  by  in- 
vesting more  capital  in  railroads  the  evil  effects  of 
too  much  capital  invested  in  coal  mining  may  be 
eliminated.  Seeing  that  the  remedy  if  successful 
would  result  in  depreciating  much  coal  mining  in- 
vestment, it  seems  improbable  that  the  coal  oper- 
ators thus  involved  actually  want  to  see  the  sug- 
gested remedy  applied. 

The  additional  railroad  investment,  however, 
would  be  in  coal  moving  facilities,  whereas  if  more 
capital  is  to  be  attracted  to  railroading  it  should  be 
invested  in  other  ways,  where  it  is  more  needed. 
The  railroads  can  and  do  transport  all  the  coal  the 
country  needs,  the  only  point  being  that  they  cannot 
carry  the  peak  loads  offered. 

Rarely  if  ever  is  there  any  great  shortage  of  coal 
transportation  facilities.  When  "car  supply"  is  re- 
ported as  being  50  or  60  per  cent  short  the  public 
is  badly  misled  if  it  infers  that  the  practical  short- 
age is  anything  like  such  an  amount.  Recent  re- 
ports, for  instance,  have  given  car  shortages  as 
ranging  from  40  to  70  per  cent  for  many  bituminous 
districts,  when  production  was  running  at  11,000,- 
000  tons  a  week,  which  is  well  above  current  con- 
sumption, and  is  probably  equal  to  the  highest 
consumption  maintained  for  any  considerable  period 
in  the  past. 

These  curious  percentages  of  car  shortage  arise 
from  the  system  used  in  reporting  operations.  At 
a  given  mine  production  may  be  restricted  by  any 
one  of  five  principal  causes:  (1)  Lack  of  cars;  (2) 
labor  shortage;  (3)  labor  strike;  (4)  mine  disabil- 
ity;  (5)   no  market.     At  a  given  moment  only  one 


of  these  causes  is  observable.  To  illustrate,  if  there 
are  men  enough  to  operate  the  mine  at  50  per  cent 
and  the  railroad  could  furnish  cars  for  a  55  per 
cent  operation,  then  the  50  per  cent  "loss"  in  pro- 
duction is  ascribed  wholly  to  "labor  shortage."  Give 
the  mine  a  few  more  men,  and  "transportation  dis- 
ability" would  be  uncovered  as  the  limiting  influ- 
ence. 

All  this  is  well  understood  in  practice,  but  the 
public  has  not  yet  taken  sufficient  pains  to  inform 
itself  fully,  to  understand,  for  instance,  that  when 
there  is  reported  a  60  per  cent  car  shortage  there 
might  be  labor  shortage  or  lack  of  market  to  pre- 
vent an  operation  at  much  above  40  per  cent  if  the 
cars  were  furnished.  Typical  cases  may  easily  be 
selected  from  the  records  of  one  factor  being  re- 
placed by  another  as  the  restrictive  influence. 

In  the  week  of  Dec.  18,  1920,  the  report  of  bitu- 
minous operations  showed  67.8  per  cent  production, 
with  14.5  per  cent  lost  by  transportation  disability, 
8.7  per  cent  by  labor  shortage  and  strikes  and  3.9 
]>er  cent  lost  from  "no  market."  In  the  week  of 
Jan.  1,  1921,  the  loss  was  33  per  cent,  with  only  5 
per  cent  by  transportation,  but  10.8  per  cent  on 
account  of  labor  and  10.9  per  cent  on  account  of 
"no  market."  Four  weeks  later  there  was  52.6  per 
cent  total  loss,  vnth  only  2.4  per  cent  through  trans- 
portation and  2.1  per  cent  on  account  of  labor,  but 
with  43.4  per  cent  assigned  to  "no  market."  Pos- 
sibly the  car  supply  had  not  increased  at  all,  but  it 
could  no  longer  be  an  assigned  cause  with  many 


Pirating  American  Machinery 

W.  H.  Rastall,  chief  of  the  Industrial  Machin- 
ery Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  gives  excellent  advice  to  American 
machinery  builders  as  to  the  protection  of  their 
machines,  especially  machine  tools,  against  pirat- 
ing on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  He  takes  his  text  from  reports  received 
from  observers  at  this  year's  great  merchandise 
fair  at  Leipzig,  particularly  the  machine  section. 
These  say  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
tools  were  "copies  of  well  known  American  devices 
that  have  demonstrated  their  merit  in  service  in 
many  countries."  The  essential  point,  Mr.  Rastall 
points  out,  is  that  American  machinery  is  being 
reproduced  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  He  writes  in 
Commerce  Reports: 

Builders  all  over  the  world  copy  designs,  and  American 
machinery  manufacturers  are  warned  to  protect  their  in- 
terests in  these  matters.  Many  tricks  are  used  in  order  to 
secure  drawing's,  but  these  can  be  discovered  and  circum- 
vented. One  very  common  method  is  to  issue  an  invitation 
to  submit  prices,  the  proposal  to  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
working  drawings.  In  such  cases  an  experienced  manufac- 
turer will  submit  outline  drawings,  including  the  principal 
dimensions,  but  not  showing  matters  in  detail. 

Foreign  manufacturers  copy  American  machinery  because 
it  is  good,  and  our  own  builders  can  prevent  successful  copy- 
ing if  they  will  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  disabilities  of  these 
foreign  shops.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  in  the 
selection  of  material.  The  American  market  is  rich  in  the 
variety  of  iron,  steel  and  other  building  materials  available. 
No  other  manufacturing  country  has  equal  supplies  of  steels 
of  varying  carbon  content  or  of  the  special  alloys.  The 
foreign  mechanics  cannot  distinguish  these  grades  by  mere 
inspection,  and  usually  laboratory  methods  are  impracticable. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  manufacturers  be  careful 
not  to  divulge  the  specifications  of  the  materials  used,  the 
heat  treatment  and  other  processes  applied,  beyond  the 
merest    generalities.      On    the    other    hand,    it    is    often    good 
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Halesmaiiuhip  10  allow  it  to  be  known  that  special  alloy  steels, 
elc  .:re  used,  and  that  particular  care  in  the  selection  of 
nijiitri.ils  is  necessary  and  is  practiced. 

Ill  considering  this  factor  of  competition, 
uhic.  is  not  new,  though  now  apparently  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  before  the  war,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  experience  of  American 
machine  tool  builders  has  been  that  more  times 
than  not  the  copy  was  not  successful.  The  ma- 
chines look  alike  but  do  not  produce  alike.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  precision  machines,  such 
as  milling  machines,  grinding  machines  and  the 
better  grades  of  automatics,  and  with  most  of  the 
high  production  machines  generally.  The  pirate 
finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  and  often  is  slow 
to  discover  the  fact,  because  in  making  his  copy 
he  does  not  know  the  little  refining  details  of  the 
sort  which  the  original  designer  had  to  find  out 
for  himself  from  actual  experience  with  the  first 
machines  built  from  his  drawings,  a  process  which 
sometimes  consumes  much  time. 

There  is  much  that  the  foreign  builder  has  to 
learn,  and  Mr.  Rastall's  words  are  sound  when  he 
advises  the  American  salesman  against  going 
into  too  great  detail  as  to  actual  tolerances  em- 
ployed for  the  various  machine  parts  and  as  to 
surfaces  of  contact  and  the  like.  Ignorance  of 
specifications  of  this  character  stands  between  the 
foreign  builder  and  successful  duplication.  Cer- 
tainly, discreet  salesmanship  is  no  small  factor  at 
this  time. 

Abroad,  the  foreigner  has  the  advantage  of 
price.  But  in  quality  the  American  has  the  best 
of  it,  for  the  higher  types  built  here  far  surpass, 
as  a  rule,  those  built  in  other  countries,  both  in 
excellence  and  in  quantity  of  product.  Otherwise 
they  never  would  have  been  established  in  such 
great  numbers  in  foreign  machine  shops,  where 
they  serve  as  demonstrating  units,  a  condition 
which  very  often  is  taken  advantage  of.  A  par- 
ticularly strong  selling  point  is  that  their  parts 
are  interchangeable,  though  the  European  manu- 
facturer lays  stress  on  the  hand  fitting  of  his  own 
machines. 

That  foreign  patents  on  machinery  are  im- 
portant was  demonstrated  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, and  in  many  countries  priority  of  trade- 
marks is  based  upon  priority  of  application  in- 
stead of  upon  priority  of  use,  a  condition  which 
permits  of  dangerous  consequences  to  the  Ameri- 
can owner  who  defers  action  too  long.  At  the 
present  time  instability  of  some  of  the  govern- 
ments stands  out  as  a  disconcerting  fact,  and 
some  American  manufacturers  do  not  like  to 
spread  their  ideas  on  the  records  of  foreign  patent 
offices  where  they  are  open  to  inspection.  Then, 
again,  the  strictness  of  some  of  the  foreign  patent 
laws,  including  compulsory  working  of  patents, 
has  acted  as  a  deterrent.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  where  no  patent  protection  is 
sought  in  a  foreign  country,  the  machinery  builder 
of  that  country  may  make  that  fact  a  defense 
against  the  charge  of  piracy. 


actual  manufacture.  A  leading  technical  school 
has  now  on  its  faculty  three  men  who  have  had  a 
broad  experience,  one  in  large  scale  scientific  re- 
search, another  in  steel  plant  metallurgy  and  a 
third  in  general  business  organization  and  manu- 
facture. A  year  or  so  ago  another  technical  school 
called  to  its  teaching  force  a  steel  metallurgist 
who  had  been  widely  known  in  consulting  work. 
These  moves  indicate  not  only  an  improvement  in 
the  financial  resources  of  such  institutions  but  also 
a  definite  move  for  the  strengthening  of  teaching 
forces. 


The  Ferromanganese  Equation 

Earlier  in  the  year,  because  of  the  heavy  im- 
portations of  ferromanganese  to  anticipate  the 
new  tariff,  it  was  thought  that  supplies  for  the 
steel  industry  would  be  abundant  well  into  1923. 
An  analysis  of  the  situation  to-day  does  not  show 
a  condition  of  plenty.  Figures  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  this  year  indicate  that  the  total  domes- 
tic production  will  approximate  146,000  gross  tons 
and  that  the  imports  will  reach  90,000  tons.  Thus 
the  total  available  supplies  for  the  year  are  about 
236,000  tons. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  1922  steel  out- 
put, ingots  and  castings,  places  the  total  at  34,000,- 
000  tons.  Of  17  pounds  of  ferromanganese  to  the 
ton  of  steel,  such  an  output  would  call  for  258,300 
tons  of  ferromanganese.  The  combined  produc- 
tion and  imports  for  the  year,  therefore,  fall  short 
of  this  theoretical  consumption  by  about  22,000 
tons.  Another  interesting  factor  in  the  situation 
is  that  domestic  production,  outside  of  that  by 
steel  companies  themselves,  has  been  and  still  is 
exceedingly  small.  Expensive  coke  and  the  high 
duty  on  the  ore  have  been  adverse  factors. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  domestic  output  in- 
creases materially,  importations  of  British  ferro- 
manganese must  be  on  a  larger  scale.  Thus  far 
the  principal  result  of  the  new  tariff  has  been  to 
advance  the  price  of  ferromanganese  from  $67.50 
to  $100  per  ton,  adding  correspondingly  to  the  cost 
of  steel  and  not  diminishing  American  dependence 
on  the  foreign  producer.  Should  the  country's 
steel  output  in  the  first  half  of  1923  be  at  ap- 
proximately the  present  rate,  demand  for  merchant 
ferromanganese  would  reach  substantial  propor- 
tions. 


V 


In  several  instances  lately  well  known  col- 
leges have  secured  as  teachers  men  of  large  ex- 
perience   in    practical    scientific    activities    or    in 


An  increasing  amount  of  attention  has  been 
given  in  recent  months,  both  in  articles  and  in 
technical  society  papers,  to  the  annealing  of  gray 
cast  iron.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  field  and 
already  results  worth  while  have  been  announced, 
not  only  in  the  removal  of  internal  stresses  but 
also  in  changes  of  structure  and  in  improved 
properties.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  the  application  of  heat  treatment  to  oast  iron 
on  a  large  commercial  scale  is  the  annealing  of  the 
cast  iron  pipe  made  by  the  centrifugal  process, 
where  each  pipe  is  carefully  treated  in  a  special 
furnace,  as  the  last  stage  in  the  process  before 
dipping  in  tar.  As  the  production  of  alloy  iron 
castings  increases,  the  need  for  heat  treatment 
will  grow  and  the  results  should  be  valuable. 
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Columbia     Steel     Corporation     Will     Consolidate 
Properties  and  Build  New  Plants 

San  Francisco,  Dee.  19. — Organization  of  the 
Columbia  Steel  Corporation  has  just  been  eonipleted 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  Wallace  M. 
Alexander,  W.  W.  Armstrong,  D.  H.  Botchford,  Albert 
E.  Boynton,  E.  F.  Burrell,  W.  E.  Creed,  W.  W.  Crocker, 
C.  G.  Dall,  John  S.  Drum.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Herbert 
Fleischhacker,  J.  D.  Grant,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  L.  F.  Rains, 
Joseph  Sloss.  Officers  of  the  company  are:  W.  E.  Creed, 
president;  J.  D.  Grant,  first  vice-president;  Joseph 
Sloss,  vice-president;  D.  H.  Botchford,  vice-president; 
L.  F.  Rains,  vice-president;  John  D.  Fenstermacher, 
secretary;  Joseph  Sloss,  treasurer. 

The  Columbia  Steel  Corporation  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  properties,  plant  and 
business  of  the  Columbia  Steel  Co.  operating  at  Pitts- 
burg, Cal.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  with  the  properties  of  the 
Utah  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  certain  iron  ore  properties 
in  Utah.  The  new  company  will  expand  the  plants  of 
the  Columbia  Steel  Co.  at  Pittsburg  by  increasing  the 
open-hearth  capacity  and  by  adding  to  mills  already 
built  sheet  and  wire  mills  to  meet  requirements  of 
Coast  markets.  In  addition,  the  company  will  con- 
struct at  a  plant  site  between  Provo  and  Springville. 
Utah,  a  blast  furnace  and  by-product  coke  oven  plant 
for  making  of  pig  iron  to  supply  pig  iron  requirements 
of  new  steel  works  and  the  general  market  for  mer- 
chant iron  on  the  Coast.  The  capital  of  the  corporation 
is  $20,000,000,  divided  into  $10,000,000  of  preferred 
stock  and  $10,000,000  of  common  stock. 


Chairman   Hammond   Says   People  Will  Not 

Tolerate  Coal  Strike 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  American  people  will 
not  permit  another  coal  strike,  according  to  formal 
notice  served  on  both  operators  and  miners  last  Satur- 
day by  Chairman  John  Hays  Hammond  of  the  Federal 
Fact  Finding  Commission.  It  was  indicated  that  the 
Government  would  make  every  effort  to  prevent  a 
strike  and  was  ready  to  take  drastic  action  if  one  should 
develop.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Hammond  followed  a 
conference  with  President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  other  union  officials.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Hammond  that  the  Government  would  be 
compelled  to  intervene  and  take  any  action  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  production  of  coal  if  the  miners  and 
operators  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  before  the  pres- 
ent contract  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  expires  on 
April  1,  1923. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Ships  8500  Tons  of  Steel 
via  the  Ohio  River 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  19. — A  shipment  of  steel  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  which  may  eventually  lead  to  in- 
creased use  of  the  inland  waterway  system  by  the  Steel 
Corporation,  left  here  yesterday  afternoon.  This  initial 
and  experimental  down  river  shipment  amounted  to 
8500  tons  in  ten  barges  under  tow  of  the  steamers 
William  G.  Clyde  and  the  Homestead.  The  steel  is 
destined  for  Evansville,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
The  Clyde  took  out  six  barges  of  steel  and  one  barge 
of  fuel  and  the  Homestead  four  barges  of  steel  and  two 
of  fuel.  At  a  point  below  Bellaire,  Ohio,  the  two  tows 
will  be  consolidated  and  the  Clyde  will  proceed  south 
with  the  consolidated  consignment. 

The  division  of  the  steel  which  will  mean  the  drop- 
ping off  of  the  barges  at  the  different  points  of  call  is  as 
follows:  Evansville  three  barges,  850  tons  each  of 
structural  shapes,  plates  and  bars;  St.  Louis,  three 
barges  of  850  tons  each  of  structural  plates,  shapes  and 
bars,  and  New  Orleans,  two  barges,  850  tons  each,  of 
tubular  products  and  two  barges  of  850  tons  each  of 
structural  shapes,  plates  and  bars.  This  down  river 
shipment  of  steel  has  been  loaded  in  barges  awaiting 


departure  for  three  weeks,  delay  being  occasioned  by 
the  low  stage  of  the  water  down  river. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  company  will 
make  further  use  of  the  river,  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
careful  record  of  the  trip  will  be  kept  and  will  serve  as 
a  guide  in  case  the  company  does  wish  to  continue. 


Dividend  Not  Considered,  Says  Judge  Gary 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  yesterday  issued  a  formal  denial  con- 
cerning the  many  rumors  that  the  Corporation  would 
declare  a  large  extra  dividend  either  in  the  form  of  cash 
or  in  the  distribution  of  the  company's  large  holdings  of 
Liberty  bonds.    Judge  Gary  said: 

"It  is  w^ell  known  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  commit  itself  in  advance  of  what 
it  will  or  will  not  do  in  the  future.  Action  of  course  de- 
pends upon  conditions  and  circumstances  at  the  time  it 
is  taken. 

"Concerning  rumors  that  the  Corporation  intends  to 
declare  a  stock  dividend  or  either  an  extra  cash  dividend 
I  have  only  this  to  say:  The  subject  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed or  considered  by  the  board,  by  finance  committee 
or  anv  other  officials  so  far  as  I  know." 


Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  Will  Build  Strip  Mill 

Definite  decision  to  erect  a  strip  mill  has  been 
reached  by  directors  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  but  en- 
gineering details  are  still  undetermined.  The  new  unit 
will  be  constructed  on  a  site  at  Youngstown  between 
the  company's  sheet  mills  and  its  plate  mills.  The  com- 
pany is  going  forward  with  the  rehabilitation  of  its 
Thomas  sheet  works  at  Niles  and  the  alteration  of  its 
l:52-in.  plate  mill,  to  enable  it  to  roll  a  wider  range  of 
gages.  Plans  for  other  extensions,  for  which  the  com- 
pany has  issued  $10,000,000  of  bonds,  are  still  in  abey- 
ance, but  final  decision  will  likely  be  reached  early  next 
year. 

President  James  H.  Grose  states  the  company's  new 
office  building,  opposite  its  open-hearth  plant,  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  next  April.  Direc- 
tors have  authorized  the  usual  quarterly  preferred  divi- 
dend of  $1.75  per  share,  payable  Jan.  1  to  stockholders 
of  record  Dec.  20. 

Varieties  of  Metal  Lath  Eliminated 
Number  133 

Reduction  from  more  than  80  varieties  to  10  of  ex- 
panded flat  metal  lath  and  from  more  than  70  to  7  in 
%  in.  expanded  rib  lath  now  being  used  extensively  in 
the  building  industry,  was  recommended  at  the  confer- 
ence of  metal  lath  manufacturers,  users  and  distributers 
held  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the  auspices 
of  the  division  of  simplified  practice  of  the  department, 
as  reported  on  page  1611  of  the  issue  of  Dec.  14. 

A  second  conference  on  sheet  lath  was  held  Dec.  18 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  4.5  lb. 
per  sq.  yd.  standard  was  recommended  for  submission 
to  the  industry  for  approval. 


In  the  conference  on  numbering  steels  held  in  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  6,  a  representative  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment said  that  the  Navy  now  has  an  accumulation  of 
a  million  pounds  of  unidentified  tool  steel,  all  of  which 
must  be  analyzed  and  tested  before  it  can  be  used.  This 
condition,  it  was  said,  would  not  exist  if  the  quality  of 
steel  were  designated  by  code  numbers,  representing 
definite  specifications.  Whether  the  basis  for  such  a 
numbering  system  should  be  chemical  composition, 
physical  properties,  or  heat  treatment  was  left  to  be 
determined  by  a  sectional  committee,  which  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee. 


The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  to  remodel 
the  No.  3  furnace  and  hot  blast  stoves  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario,  and  Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  been  retained  as  consulting  engineers  for  the  work. 
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AN  ACTIVE  DECEMBER 

Year-End    Operation    Maintained    in    an 
Unusual  Degree 

Flurry  in  Coke  Due  to  Domestic  Demand — 
A  200,000-Ton  Automobile  Inquiry 

Greater  activity  than  had  been  expected  of 
December  marks  the  steel  trade  in  all  leading  cen- 
ters. The  slowing  down  commonly  looked  for  in 
the  last  third  of  the  month  will  be  less  than  in  any 
year  since  1917. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  several  independent 
steel  companies  that  had  planned  to  shut  down  on 
Saturday  for  a  full  week  find  that  they  must  re- 
sume on  Dec.  26.  The  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries there  will  suspend  only  from  Saturday 
noon  until  Tuesday  morning. 

Producers  of  steel  look  with  increased  confidence 
to  a  large  operation  of  their  plants  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  new  year  and  some  of  them  are  tak- 
ing a  firmer  stand  on  prices  of  plates,  structural 
shapes  and  bars. 

The  first  contact  with  real  winter  has  brought 
a  few  but  only  a  few  complaints  of  increased  car 
shortage  at  steel  plants,  but  it  has  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  the  fuel  situation.  The  East 
has  been  a  heavy  buyer  of  soft  coal  and  coke  and 
has  taken  enough  of  the  latter  to  advance  sharply 
the  price  of  blast  furnace  coke. 

High  sulphur  Connellsville  coke  which  was  hard 
to  move  at  $6  a  ton  one  week  ago  is  now  selling  as 
high  as  $9  for  domestic  use.  Thus  far  the  advance 
in  blast  furnace  coke  has  been  50c.  to  $1.  With  the 
prospect  of  further  Eastern  inroad  on  the  Con- 
nellsville supply  some  merchant  furnaces  will  find 
it  hard  to  break  even  on  recent  prices  for  pig  iron. 
Chicago  still  leads  in  indications  of  a  high  rate 
of  operation  for  the  next  few  months.  A  large 
producer  there  has  had  orders  and  specifications 
this  month  at  a  greater  rate  than  in  November,  a 
condition  which  has  few  December  precedents.  Rail- 
roads there  are  buying  plates,  shapes  and  bars  for 
their  own  use  and  are  beginning  .to  close  first 
and  second  quarter  contracts  for  steel  car  wheels, 
axles,  locomotive  tires  and  forgings. 

The  automotive  industry  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  market.  An  inquiry  from  one  large  company 
covers  200,000  tons  of  bars  and  other  rolled  mate- 
rial. Cleveland  reports  also  that  sales  of  steel  bars 
to  bolt  and  nut  manufacturers,  automotive  and  other 
industries  have  been  fairly  heavy. 

With  60  locomotives  and  nearly  6000  cars  closed, 
it  has  been  another  good  week  in  railroad  buying. 
Over  154,000  is  the  total  of  car  purchases  so  far 
this  year.     Nearly  4000  cars  and   130  locomotives 


have  been  added  to  the  pending  lists,  which  repre- 
sent about  500,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  is  in  the 
market  for  14,000  tons  of  rails,  which  are  expected 
to  be  placed  in  the  South. 

Fabricated  steel  business  continues  in  surpris- 
ing volume.  Bureau  of  Census  figures  indicate 
not  far  from  1,500,000  tons  for  the  last  nine 
months,  in  spite  of  a  gradual  recession  from  the 
great  activity  in  April,  which  took  91.5  per  cent  of 
shop  capacity.  December  awards  are  close  to  the 
November  rate. 

Active  buying  of  pig  iron  has  kept  up  at  Pitts- 
burgh, 20,000  tons  of  foundry  grades  being  taken. 
At  Cleveland,  where  only  lately  buying  has  lagged, 
transactions  exceeded  100,000  tons,  mostly  foun- 
dry iron.  The  recent  movement  in  the  Birming- 
ham district  has  amounted  to  250,000  tons.  Char- 
coal pig  iron,  long  quoted  at  $33,  furnace,  has 
been  marked  down  $3,  and  basic  at  Pittsburgh 
has  declined  75c.  on  a  sale  of  6000  tons,  but  for 
the  most  part  pig  iron  prices  are  firmer  and  in 
several  centers  have  been  marked  up  from  50c.  to 
$1,  with  limited  sales  at  the  new  quotations.  In 
the  South,  $23,  Birmingham,  now  prevails. 

In  the  recent  heavy  buying  of  pig  iron  one 
transaction  has  excited  widespread  interest.  It 
can  now  be  stated  that  the  American  Radiator  Co. 
bought  73,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  from  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  for  delivery  over  the  first  half  of 
1923.  The  iron  will  come  from  the  Lackawanna 
furnaces  at  Buffalo. 

An  upward  turn  in  the  scrap  market  is  given 
some  significance  as  a  year-end  development. 

The  British  report  of  an  American  inquiry  for 
30,000  tons  of  rails  which,  it  is  indicated,  may  go  to 
a  Continental  mill,  is  received  here  with  reserve, 
though  on  the  score  of  price  alone,  in  view  of  a 
recent  German  sale  in  Manchuria,  the  possibility 
is  admitted. 


Pittsburgh 

Keen  Interest  of  Buyers  in  Requirements  for 

1923— Pig  Iron  Active 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  19. — Steel  buyers  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  their  requirements  for  the  early  part  of  192:i, 
and  there  has  been  such  an  unexpectedly  large  volume 
of  specifications  and  new  orders  for  tonnages  for  ship- 
ment after  Jan.  1  that  it  now  looks  as  though  the  holiday 
let  down  in  mill  operations  would  be  less  general  and 
for  a  briefer  period  than  had  been  expected.  A  nunibei 
of  the  independent  producers  who  had  planned  on  shut- 
ting down  next  Saturday  for  a  full  week  now  find  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  on  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries to  suspend  only  from  next  Saturday  noon  until 
Tuesday  morning.  The  trade  plainly  is  cheerful  and 
is  expecting  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year  will 
be  marked  by  considerable  activity.  These  hopes  are 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  railroads  and  the  auto- 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At  date,  one  week,   one  month,   and  one  year  previous 

For  Earlv  Deliverv 


Dec.  12, 

Nov.  21, 

1922 

1922 

$28.76 

$30.14 

25.00 

27.50 

26.55 

27.05 

22.50 

23.00 

28.00 

30.00 

27.50 

27.50 

25.00 

27.50 

29.27 

33.27 

„.      ,  Dec.  19, 

Pig   Iron,  I'er  Gross  Ton  :         1922 
No.     2X,     Philadelphiat...$28.76 

No.  2.  Valley  furnace* 25.00 

No.  2,  Southern.  Cin'lit...  aT.<>,"i 
No.  2,  Birmingham.  Ala.t.  23.<M> 
No.  2  foundry.  Chicago'..  28.00 
Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa...  27.50 
Basic.  Valley  furnace.  . . .  2^.25 
Valley  Bess.,   del.   Pitts...    29.27 

Malleable,    Chicago*    28.00  as.uu 

Malleable.    Valley    26.00  26.00 

Grav    forge.    Pittsburgh...     26.27  26.77 

Ij.  S.  charcoal.  Chicago.  . .    SS.IS  36.15 

Ferromanganese,    furnace. 100.00  100.00 

liails.  Billets,  etc.,      Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,   at  mill.$43.00  $43.00 

Bess,   billets,    Pittsburgh..   36.50  36.50 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh..    36.50  36.50 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,   P'gh 36.50  36.50 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh    il.50  42.50 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 43.17  43.17 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh 45.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.  steel,  P'gh,  lb.  .      2.00  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.iW  2.15 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars,    Philadelphia.  .  .      2.275  2.275 

Iron   bars,   Chicago 2.35  2.35 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.10  2.10 

Steel  bars.   New   York....      2.34  2.34 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh.  .      1.95  1.95 

Tank  plates,  Chicago 2.30  2.30 

Tank   plates,    New   York..      2.29  2.29 

Beams.  Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00 

Beams,  Chicago    2.20  2.20 

Beams,  New  York 2.34  2.34 

Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh...      2.75  2.75 


30.00 
29.00 
28.77 
36.15 
100.00 


Dec.  20, 
1921 

$21.34 
19.50 
21.50 
17.50 
19.50 
20.25 
18.25 
21.96 
19.50 
20.00 
20.96 
31.50 
60.00 


$40.00 
29.00 
29.00 
30.00 


$43.00 
38.00 
38.00 
3S.00 
45.00  32.00 
43.17  33.74 
45.00  38.00 
Cents  Cents 
2.00  1.50 
2.00    1.55 


Cents 
2.275 
2.50 
2.00 
2.10 
2.34 
2.00 
2.30 
2.34 
2.00 
2.20 
2.34 
2.75 


1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.88 
1.50 
1.60 
1.83 
1.50 
1.60 
1.88 
2.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  deliverj-  to  foundr 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75  to  2.25.     {Silicon,   2.25  to  2.75. 


Dec.  19,  Dec.  12,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  20, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,      1922  1922  1922  1921 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh     3.35         3.35         3.35  3.00 

Sheets,  galv..  No.   28,  P'gh     4.35         4.35         4.35  4.00 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10      2.50          2.50          2.50  2.25 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh...      2.70         2.70         2.70  2.75 

Plain   wire,  Pitt-sburgh 2.45          2.45          2.46  2.50 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.35          3.35          3.35  3.40 

Tin  Plato.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $4.75  $4.75  $4.75  $4.75 


Old   Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago   $24.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia...  20.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..  20.00 
Heav>-  steel  scrap,  Phila .  .  10.3O 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .  17..'>o 
No.  1  east,  Pittsburgh....  22.50 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia..  20.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  20.00 
No.  1  RR.  WTOt.  Phila....  19.00 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  15.23 

Coke,  Connellsville, 

Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 
Furnace  coke,   prompt. 
Foundry  coke,  prompt ....    S.OO 


$24.00     $24.50 
20.00        20.00 


20.00 
16.00 
17.00 
22.50 
20.00 
19.50 
19.00 
15.00 


20.50 
16.00 
17.00 
23.00 
20.00 
20.50 
19.00 
15.50 


$15.50 
16.50 
14.50 
11.50 
11.00 
16.00 
16.50 
12.50 
14.50 
10.50 


SpT.iM)        $6.50        $7.25 


i.OO 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.    New   York.  .  14.50  14.12%  14.12%  13.87% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  14.37%  13.75  13.62%  13.62% 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 7.00  7.22%      7.20  4.90 

Zinc,  New  York 7.55  7.57%      7.55  5.25 

Lead,   St.   Louis 6.87%      6.95  6.90  4.40 

Lead,  New  York 7.2o         7.27%     7.25  4.70 

Tin    (Straits),  New  York.  38.12%  37.25  36.50  33.00 

Antimony   (Asiatic).  N.  Y.       6.S0  6.35  6.50  4.50 


The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars.") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  ( 
and  black  sheets  J 


Composite  Price.  Dec.  19,  1922,  Finished  Steel,  2.439c.  Per  Lb. 

.f 

llO-y 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  tlie 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


12,  1922. 
21,  1922, 
20,  1921, 


ear  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  19,  1922,  Pig  Iron.  $25.42  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry  ) 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Dec.  12,  1922, 

Nov.  21,  1922, 

Dec.  20,  1921, 

10-year  pre-war  average. 


2.439c. 
2.446c. 
2.098c. 
1.689c. 


27.61 
18.85 
15.72 


motive  industry  will  continue  as  heavy  buyers,  and  the 
signs  of  renewal  of  interest  in  the  market  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  industry  aLso  encourages  optimism. 
There  is  no  real  evidence  that  steel  now  leaving  the 
mills  is  going  to  other  than  specific  uses,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  stocks  in  second  hands  still  are 
extremely  moderate,  thus  creating  another  potential 
outlet  in  the  form  of  replenishments. 

Prices  are  showing  greater  steadiness  as  a  general 
rule  and  while  it  is  not  disputed  that  large  tonnages 
of  the  major  products  still  can  be  placed  as  low  as 
1.90c.,  observance  of  the  regular  market  base  of  2c.  is 
more  uniform.  The  market  on  hot-rolled  flats  is  nearer 
2.75c.  base  than  it  is  to  the  regular  quotations  of  2.90c. 
base  and  3.25c.  still  is  occasionally  reported  on  black 
sheets.  In  other  directions,  however,  notably  in  tubular 
goods  and  wire  products,  for  which  the  demand  is 
exceptionally  brisk,  the  market  is  well  described  as 
firm. 

Further  good-sized  sales  of  pig  ii'on  have  so  heavily 
committed  most  of  the  merchant  producers  that  there 
is  a  definite  movement  away  from  the  low  bases 
at  which  the  bulk  of  the  business  was  booked.  Some 
of  the  merchant  furnace  interests  now  are  asking 
as  high  as  $27,  furnace  for  No.  2  foundry,  and  $26  is 
probably  as  low  as  any  of  them  now  would  go  to  get 
business,  although  in  the  week  under  review  the  greater 
portion  of  the  business  in  this  grade  was  at  $25.     The 


same  tendency  is  observed  in  basic  grade,  but  is  less 
pronounced  due  to  the  fact  that  steel  company  competi- 
tion with  merchant  producers  still  is  fairly  sharp. 

Wintry  weather  conditions  have  not  affected  rail- 
road operations  to  a  point  where  there  has  been  any 
serious  curtailment  in  shipments  of  either  iron  or  steel, 
but  they  have  had  a  very  pronounced  effect  upon  the 
fuel  situation,  largely  because  the  East  is  short  of  hard 
coal  and  has  been  a  heavy  buyer  of  soft  coal  and  of 
coke,  to  partially  make  good  the  deficiency.  Medium 
and  high  sulphur  coke,  which  was  hard  to  move  at  as 
low  as  $6  per  net  ton  at  ovens  as  recently  as  a  week 
ago,  since  has  sold  as  high  as  $9  for  domestic  use  in 
the  East.  There  has  been  an  advance  of  fully  $1  per 
ton  in  soft  coal  prices  in  this  flurry  of  demand,  which 
naturally  creates  a  problem  for  pig  iron  producers 
who  do  not  produce  their  own  coke.  This  development 
will  have  weight  upon  the  prices  of  Connellsville  coke 
for  first  quarter  and  probably  will  mean  prices  so  high 
as  to  make  production  of  iron  recently  sold  very  un- 
profitable. 

Outside  of  the  independent  sheet  mills,  which  are 
running  on  slightly  lower  scale  than  recently,  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  falling  away  in  steel  plant 
operations,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  holi- 
day. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  foundry  iron  aggregating  about 
20,000  tons  have  been  closed  in  this  market  in  the  week 
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under  review  on  a  basis  of  $25  furnace,  for  No.  2  grade, 
by  both  Valley  furnaces  and  those  located  outside  of 
that  district.  Although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  more 
tonnage  could  be  placed  at  that  price  and  the  minimum 
asking  price  of  merchant  producers  is  $26,  with  some 
asking  $27,  so  little  tonnage  actually  has  been  sold  at 
these  prices  that  we  still  must  give  recognition  to  $25 
as  a  quotation.  It  is  a  question  how  soon  the  high 
prices  can  be  established  by  sales,  for  while  the  furnaces 
are  admittedly  well  booked  up,  that  very  condition 
means  that  the  melters  are  correspondingly  protected. 
The  Westinghouse  company  was  the  principal  buyer  of 
foundry  iron  here  this  past  week.  The  Air  Brake  com- 
pany took  altogether  about  15,000  tons  and  the  Electric 
company  about  4000  tons.  A  further  decline  of  7oc. 
a  ton  has  been  registered  in  basic  iron  on  a  Valley 
transaction  involving  6000  tons  which  was  sold  at 
S24.25,  Valley  furnace.  There  is  some  doubt  that  this 
price  could  be  done  again,  as  $24.50  now  is  the  minimum 
asking  price  of  producers  and  some  are  seeking  $25. 
The  inquiry  of  the  Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
for  15,000  tons  a  month  for  the  first  quarter  of  1923 
still  is  reported  as  open.  Some  of  the  merchant  pro- 
ducers who  quoted  against  this  business  in  the  past  few 
days  have  withdrawn  quotations.  There  is  little  doing 
in  Bessemer  iron  and  the  quotation  of  $27.50,  Valley 
furnace,  is  supported  only  by  sales  of  200  or  300  tons. 
No  doubt  a  larger  tonnage  would  induce  lower  quota- 
tions. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Ba.sic    ?24. 25  to  $2.5.00 

Bessemer    27.50 

(Jray  forge   24.50  to    25.50 

So.   2  foundry 25.00  to    26.00 

-No.  3  foundry 24.50  to    25.50 

Malleable    26.00 

l,ow  phosphorus,  copper  free....  36.00 

Ferroalloys. — It  is  understood  that  large  users  of  50 
per  cent  feri-osilicon  in  this  and  nearby  districts  have 
closed  for  much  of  their  1923  requirements  on  a  basis 
of  $82.50  delivered.  Figures  of  actual  tonnages  placed 
are  not  obtainable.  It  is  believed  that  this  price  still 
holds  on  contracts  for  tonnages  for  all  of  1923,  although 
some  makers  now  are  asking  $85.  Business  in  ferro- 
manganese  is  fairly  good,  but  sales  as  a  rule  involve 
only  small  tonnages.  The  going  price  on  both  domestic 
and  British  80  per  cent  material  is  $100  seaboard,  or 
$104.79  delivered  this  district.  It  is  reported,  however, 
that  there  was  a  sale  recently  of  domestic  material 
amounting  to  close  to  1500  tons  to  a  steel  maker  outside 
the  Pittsburgh  district  at  $95  seaboard.  It  is  believed 
that  this  concession  was  made,  however,  as  a  means  of 
securing  specifications  on  an  old  contract.  The  spiegel- 
eisen  market  is  soft  and  while  there  is  no  change  in 
official  quotations  it  is  not  doubted  that  20  per  cent  do- 
mestic material  can  be  had  as  low  as  $33  on  first  quar- 
ter contracts. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $100, 
furnace,  or  $104.79  delivered  Pittsburgh  district 
for  either  domestic  or  British,  and  76  to  80  per  cent 
German  at  $67  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard.  Average  20 
per  cent  spiegeleisen.  spot,  $36.  furnace ;  contracts. 
$32;  16  to  19  per  cent,  spot,  $35;  contracts,  $32; 
20  per  cent,  foreign,  $37  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard, 
duty  paid;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  domestic,  $82.50 
to  $S.'.,  delivered.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted 
f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as 
follows:  10  per  cent.  $44.50;  11  per  cent.  $47.80;  12 
per  cent,  $51.10;  13  i)er  cent,  $55.10;  14  per  cent, 
$60.10  ;  silvery  iron.  6  per  cent.  $33  ;  7  per  cent.  $34  ; 
8  per  cent,  $35.50;  9  per  cent,  $37.50;  10  per  cent, 
$39.50;  11  per  cent,  $42;  12  per  cent,  $44.50;  13  per 
cent,  $47.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson 
and  New  Straitsville  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is 
$3.66  per  gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp. — This  product  is  not  showing  a  great 
deal  of  activity,  despite  the  sold-up  condition  of  non- 
intograted  makers  of  tubular  goods,  presumably  because 
the  mills  are  making  better  deliveries  than  recently  on 
old  contracts.  Those  were  entered  at  well  below  to- 
day's market  price  of  2c.  for  grooved  or  sheared  and 
sales  at  that  figure  at  present  are  rather  difficult.  As 
yet,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  less  is  being 
done. 

Wire  Products.— While  specifications  for  shipments 
during  the  remainder  of  this  month,  notably  in  nails, 
are  lighter  than  they  were  recently,  this  is  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  seasonable  condition  and  it  is  observed  that 
buyers  are  showing  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about  sup- 


plies for  after  Jan.  1.  Most  producers  are  doing  better 
in  the  matter  of  both  production  and  shipment,  but  it 
is  their  experience  that  orders  and  specifications  are 
well  in  excess  of  normal  production.  The  Bessemer  de- 
partment of  Shoenberger  works,  Pittsburgh,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  has  started  up,  and  steel  production 
at  Donora,  Pa.,  works  of  this  company  also  is  expanding 
steadily.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  that  the  com- 
pany will  have  much  tonnage  available  for  first  quarter 
delivery  since  it  is  sold  ahead  about  15  weeks  on  nails 
alone.  There  is  a  very  brisk  demand  for  manufactured 
wire.  Prices  are  very  firm  on  all  products.  They  are 
given  on  page  1661. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. — Increased  interest  in  line  pipe 
is  a  recent  development.  The  Texas  Co.  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  85  miles  of  10-in.  pipe,  about  10,000  tons,  while 
one  of  the  Standard  Oil  companies  is  seeking  5000  tons 
for  a  line  to  Wyoming.  A  Central  Western  mill  re- 
cently took  35  miles  of  G-in.  line  pipe.  Oil  country 
goods  also  are  showing  a  little  more  activity  and  there 
has  been  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  standard  pipe,  not- 
withstanding that  as  a  result  of  an  increased  supply  of 
cars  shipments  have  been  much  heavier  in  the  past  two 
weeks  than  in  any  corresponding  period  since  early  in 
the  year.  It  is  still  the  practice  of  makers  to  scale 
down  orders  and  to  give  buyers  only  a  part  of  what  thoy 
ask  for.  The  best  delivery  promised  against  new  orders 
for  butt  welded  pipe  is  eight  weeks,  and  some  report 
sufficient  orders  to  engage  capacity  on  these  sizes  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  There  is  a  fair  business 
doing  in  wrought  iron  pipe.  Prices  on  both  classes  are 
very  firm.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1661. 

Wire  Rods. — We  note  no  change  in  prices  or  in  gen- 
eral market  conditions.  Most  makers  are  pretty  well 
obligated  against  probable  production  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  rather  difficult  to  place 
new  tonnages  except  at  a  premium  over  the  regular 
market  quotation  of  $45  for  the  base  size  of  soft  rods. 
The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  not  yet  disclosed 
its  position  with  regard  to  first  quarter  prices,  or  the 
tonnage  it  can  take  for  this  period  on  top  of  its  present 
obligations. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50  ;  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50  ;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50  ;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
$47.50;  high  carbon  rods,  $52  to  $57.50.  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town.  Carbon  rods  command  $3  over  base  for  0.20 
to  0.40  carbon;  $5  over  base  for  0.41  to  0.55  carbon; 
$7.50  over  base  for  0.56  to  0.75  carbon  and  $10  over 
base  for  over  0.75  carbon. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs. — It  had  developed 
that  a  recent  sale  of  6000  tons  of  sheet  bars  at  a  re- 
ported price  of  $37.50,  Pittsburgh,  actually  was  closed 
at  around  $37.10,  Pittsburgh,  and  that  the  tonnage  in- 
volved some  copper-bearing  steel.  On  sheet  bars  of 
ordinary  analysis,  the  market  is  not  above  $36.50,  Pitts- 
burgh or  Youngstown,  and  we  note  an  additional  sale  of 
6000  tons  at  $36,  Pittsburgh.  A  local  maker  of  strip 
steel  is  in  the  market  for  2000  tons  of  billets  and  there 
is  also  an  inquiry  for  1000  tons  from  a  Pittsburgh  maker 
of  railroad  track  equipment.  The  effort  of  makers  is 
to  obtain  $36.50  for  billets  and  slabs  as  well  as  sheet 
bars.  The  market  is  weaker  on  forging  billets,  which, 
on  the  basis  of  sales,  now  are  quoted  at  $41.50  to  $42.50. 

We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  $36.50 :  2  x  2-in.  billets,  $36.50 ;  Bessemer 
sheet  bars,  $36.50;  open-hearth  sheet  bars,  $36.50; 
slabs,  $36.50;  forging  bilkts,  ordinary  carbons,  $41.50 
to  $42.50,  all  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills. 

Sheets. — The  Steel  Corporation  sheet-making  sub- 
sidiary is  still  getting  liberal  orders  and  specifications 
for  deliveries  after  Jan.  1,  but  this  is  not  generally  true 
of  independent  companies,  most  of  which  will  end  the 
year  with  rather  light  order  books,  since  over  most  of 
the  last  half  of  the  year  they  disposed  of  their  produc- 
tion on  orders  rather  than  conti'acts.  Customers  of  such 
mills,  not  fearing  an  early  advance  in  prices,  are  in- 
clined to  defer  placing  orders.  The  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.  last  week  operated  88  per  cent  of  its  sheet 
mills,  and  expects  to  do  as  well  this  week.  Independent 
mill  operations  are  not  above  80  per  cent  and  they 
would  not  be  that  high  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
those  making  full-finished  sheets  are  running  full.  Out- 
side of  black  sheets,  there  is  no  important  shading:  of 
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the  regular  market  quotations  and  one  or  two  inde- 
pendents are  trying  to  obtain  2.()0c.  base  for  blue  an- 
nealed, or  $2  per  ton  above  the  regular  quotation.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1661. 

Steel  Rails.^The  official  quotation  of  all  makers 
rolling  light  rails  from  new  steel  still  is  2.1iic.  base,  and 
some  business  is  reported  at  that  figure,  but  demands 
are  not  especially  numei-ous  or  large  and  sales  at  2.10c. 
base  are  reported.  These  sections  rolled  from  old  stand- 
ard rails  are  quoted  at  2c.  base. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel,  2.10c.  to  2.15c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  2c. 
base;  standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill  for 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Tin  Plate. — There  is  no  evidence  yet  that  there  is 
any  important  shading  of  the  regular  market  quotation 
of  $4.75  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  for  standard  cokes 
other  than  the  usual  preferential  treatment  on  prices 
that  is  accorded  large  consumers.  The  leading  interest 
is  understood  to  be  very  largely  obligated  against  prob- 
able production  over  the  first  half  of  1923,  and  a  large 
independent  producer  reports  commitments  equal  to 
about  80  per  cent  of  its  first  half  production.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

CoM-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Ordeis  for 
first  quarter  of  1923  are  coming  along  in  good  shape  and 
include  a  few  fairly  large  tonnages  from  jobbers  serv- 
ing the  automotive  industry.  Reported  improvement  in 
the  agricultural  industry  has  not  yet  been  felt  here, 
but  makers  are  looking  forward  to  increased  orders 
from  this  source.  All  makers  are  firm  at  2.50c.  base 
for  carloads  and  indications  point  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  figure  since  makers  are  not  likely  to  secure  hot- 
rolled  bars  as  cheaply  for  first  quarter  as  those  now 
coming  to  them.  Ground  shafting  also  is  firm  at  2.90c. 
base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Track  Fastenings. — Leading  makers  in  this  district 
are  well  sold  up  and  while  specifications  for  material 
for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  light, 
they  are  coming  along  steadily  against  those  to  be 
be  made  during  the  early  part  of  next  year.  Prices 
show  no  change.    They  are  given  on  page  1661. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Except  to  large  and  preferen- 
tial customers,  the  market  here  on  soft  steel  bars  is  not 
below  2c.  The  Corporation  has  not  yet  announced  will- 
ingness to  enter  first  quarter  contracts  and  is  quoting 
2c.  on  current  inquiries.  Apparently  this  interest  is 
carrying  over  heavy  tonnages  into  the  new  year  and  is 
not  inclined  to  be  bound  by  a  fixed  price  on  such  busi- 
ness as  it  can  take  for  that  delivery.  There  is  no 
change  in  iron  bars. 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c.: 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  base ;  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c.  ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — There  is  better  observance  of 
2c.  as  a  base  than  was  the  case  recently,  although  on 
particularly  desirable  tonnages  it  is  probable  that  con- 
cessions from  this  level  still  can  be  had.  Fabricating 
shops  are  getting  an  unusually  large  amount  of  inquiry 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  while  not  much  is  being  placed, 
this  is  ascribed  largely  to  the  fact  that  active  construc- 
tion work  cannot  very  well  get  under  way  before  March 
or  April.  Mill  shipments  on  old  orders  are  fairly  free, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  them  is  going  directly  into 
consumption.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  recently 
took  bids  on  1200  tons  of  steel  for  bridge  repair  work, 
and  it  is  expected  that  an  award  will  be  made  on  the 
Fortieth  Street  Bridge,  Pittsburgh,  this  week.  The  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Co.  is  low  bidder  on  the  latter  job,  in- 
volving 6500  tons.  Plain  material  prices  are  given  on 
page  1661. 

Plates. — A  large  producer  in  this  district  is  figuring 
on  inquiries  involving  40,000  tons,  but  the  purpose  is 
not  disclosed.  In  general,  the  market  is  not  showing 
special  activity,  although  tonnages  are  being  specified 
against  regularly.  About  1000  tons  of  steel,  mostly 
plates,  vrill  be  required  for  10  barges  recently  asked  for 
by  the  Federal  Engineers,  Rock  Island,  111.,  on  which  the 
Green  Bay  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  was  low- 
bidder.     The  effort  of  the  mills  still  is  to  get  2c.  base. 


Pittsburgh,  but  business  is  still  being  lost  at  that  price. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1661. 

Boiler  Tube.s.— The  shortage  of  lap  welded  boiler 
tubes  for  immediately  delivery  still  is  unrelieved,  and 
jobbers  are  now  having  much  trouble  in  obtaining  pre- 
miums for  such  service.  The  supply  situation  in  seam- 
less steel  tubes  is  easier  than  it  has  been.  Interest  in 
charcoal  iron ,  tubes  is  modeiate  owing  to  their  high 
cost.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1661. 

Rivets. — Specifications  lately  have  been  on  a  very 
much  heavier  scale  than  was  true  previously  and  lead- 
ing makers  are  renewing  contracts  for  first  quarter  on 
the  basis  of  present  prices.  Demand  shows  good 
diversification,  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
farm  implement  manufacturers  being  a  feature.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1661. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Decidedly  higher  prices  have  de- 
veloped since  a  week  ago  as  a  result  of  heavy  and  fever- 
ish demands  from  the  East  in  an  attempt  to  partly  make 
good  the  shortage  of  anthracite  coal  for  domestic  use. 
Heating  coke  and  medium  and  high  sulphur  coke,  which 
recently  was  selling  around  $6  to  .$6.25  per  net  ton  at 
oven,  has  sold  as  high  as  $8..50  to  .$9  in  the  past  few 
days,  and  this  naturally  has  strengthened  the  price 
ideas  of  producers  on  furnace  and  foundry  fuel.  Blast 
furnace  interests  which  have  lately  tried  to  pick  up 
spot  tonnages  have  found  almost  none  available  except 
at  prices  far  above  what  they  could  afford  to  pay  on 
the  present  basis  of  pig  iron.  Such  sales  of  furnace 
coke  as  have  been  made  to  the  blast  furnaces  have  been 
at  $7  to  $7.50,  or  50c.  to  $1  per  ton  above  last  week's 
price.  A  large  producer  of  foundry  grade  opened  its 
books  for  first  half  at  $7.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  but 
quickly  filled  up  and  withdrew  from  the  market.  Lately 
$8  to  $8.50  has  been  the  prevailing  range,  this  also 
measuring  an  advance  of  50e.  to  $1  per  ton.  Stiff 
advances  also  have  been  made  in  coal  prices,  particularly 
in  prepared  sizes,  the  result  of  urgent  Eastern  buying. 
Very  little  coal  is  available  as  a  result  of  that  demand, 
but  as  nearly  as  can  be  established  the  market  is 
quotable  at  $3  to  $3.25  for  mine  run  steam;  $3.25  to 
$3.75  for  coking  coal  and  $3.75  to  $4.75  for  gas. 

Old  Material. — The  market  can  be  looked  upon  in 
two  ways;  it  is  neither  as  weak  as  the  mills  would  like 
to  see  it  nor  as  strong  as  those  long  of  the  market  could 
wish.  The  fact  that  those  who  went  short  against  sales 
to  steel  mills  have  been  able  to  cover  them  without 
much  difiiculty  and  usually  at  a  profit,  and  that  there 
are  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  sellers  to  put  on  addi- 
tional tonnages  to  original  orders  is  not  suggestive  of 
a  shortage  in  supplies  or  strength  in  prices.  Heavy 
melting  steel  has  been  offered  rather  freely  lately  at 
$20.50  delivered  to  a  Pittsburgh  plant  where  the  speci- 
fications are  hard  and  rigidly  observed.  Compressed 
and  bundled  sheet  scrap  are  slightly  lower  in  sympathy 
with  heavy  melting  steel,  but  the  market  is  firmer  on 
blast  furnace  grades  with  sales  of  short  shoveling  turn- 
ings noted  at  $18. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gros.i  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel $20.00  to  $20.50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 22.50  to    23.00 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and 

Cambridge.  Ohio  ;   Cumberland, 

Md.  ;      Huntington.      W.      Va.  ; 

and  Franklin,  Pa 20,50  to  21,00 

Compre.ssed  sheet  steel 19.00  to  19,50 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends,  ,  .  .    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad   knuckles    and    couplers.    21,50  to  22,00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...    21.50  to  22,00 
Low  phosphorus  standard  bloom 

and   billet  ends 21.00  to  24.50 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23,00  to  23.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  20.50 

Iron  car  axles 28.00  to  29.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 23.00  to  24,00 

Steel   car   axles 21,00  to  21.50 

Cast   iron    wheels 22,00  to  22,50 

Rolled  steel   wheels 21,50  to  22.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 15.50  to  16,00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 17,00  to  17,50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 17.50  to  18,00 

Cast    iron    borings 17,50  to  18,00 

Heavy   breakable    cast 18,50  to  19,00 

Stove    plate     16.50  to  17.00 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 22.00  to  22.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 18.50  to  19.00 
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Railroad  Buying  Still  Active — Better  Inquiry 
for  Sheets 

Chicago,  Dec.  19. — For  a  leading  local  mill,  total 
bookings  in  orders  and  specifications  are  considerably 
heavier  than  in  November,  although  strictly  new  busi- 
ness is  not  so  large.  The  maintenance  of  such  a  volume 
of  business  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  without  precedent 
and  is  indicative  of  a  continuing  need  for  material. 
It  is  also  notable  that  those  industries  which  have  been 
operating  subnormally  are  coming  into  the  market  for 
increasing  tonnages.  Greater  stability  in  the  cotton 
and  grain  markets  is  being  reflected  in  demand  for  im- 
plements and  tractors  the  manufacturers  of  which  are 
now  pressing  the  mills  for  more  steel. 

Buying  of  freight  cars  continues  and  there  is  much 
equipment  on  inquiry.  Local  mill  protections  cover 
46,000  cars,  which  will  require  nearly  500,000  tons  of 
steel,  the  largest  tonnage  which  has  been  pending  at 
one  time  this  year.  The  latest  ear  order  of  size  has 
been  placed  by  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  and  calls  for 
5000  refrigerator  cars.  The  railroads  continue  to  buy 
bars,  plates  and  shapes  for  their  own  use  and  likewise 
are  commencing  to  close  first  and  second  quarter  con- 
tracts for  steel  carwheels,  axles,  locomotive  tires  and 
forgings.  The  automotive  industry  remains  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  market,  an  inquiry  from  one  large 
interest  covering  200,000  tons  in  bars  and  other  steel 
requirements.  Demand  for  tool  steel  is  the  best  in  two 
years.  This  commodity  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
excellent  barometer  of  machine  .shop  operations,  but  in 
this  instance  increased  buying  may  be  due  to  fear  that 
higher  prices  of  tool  steel  will  be  caused  by  advances 
in  tungsten  resulting  from  the  new  duty.  Better  in- 
quiry for  certain  special  sheets  furnishes  further  testi- 
mony to  the  improved  situation  among  agricultural  im- 
plement makers.  One  farm  equipment  manufacturer 
is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  spring  steel. 

Blast  furnace  operations  remain  unchanged,  but 
steel  production  is  slightly  improved.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  has  increased  its  steel  output  to  83  per  cent  of 
ingot  capacity.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  however,  remains 
(in  a  75  per  cent  basis. 

Ferroalloys. — Outside  of  few  carload  sales  of  ferro- 
manganese  at  $100  seaboard,  there  has  been  little  activ- 
ity in  either  that  alloy  or  spiegeleisen.  Users  of  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  continue  to  contract  for  their  1923 
needs. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $107.56, 
delivered  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $80  to  $82.50.  de- 
livered; spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05,  de- 
livered. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  has  eased  off  appreciably,  and 
while  there  is  considerable  tonnage  still  pending,  new 
inquiries  are  less  numerous.  It  is  apparent  that  there 
are  many  buyers  who  have  bought  only  part  of  their 
first  quarter  requirements  and  still  others  who  have  not 
yet  placed  tonnage  for  that  delivery.  Inventory  taking 
is  now  consuming  the  attention  of  users  and  it  is  there- 
fore believed  that  renewed  buying  on  a  broad  scale  will 
not  develop  until  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  While 
the  market  has  lost  much  of  the  momentum  which 
characterized  it  at  the  crest  of  the  buying  movement  a 
week  or  two  ago,  it  is  by  no  means  inactive.  Orders 
for  500  and  1000  tons  are  still  fairly  common.  A  north- 
ern Illinois  implement  manufacturer  has  just  closed  for 
1000  tons  of  foundry  for  first  quarter  shipment.  Foun- 
dry iron  from  the  Soo  is  again  finding  its  way  into  this 
territory,  particularly  to  certain  centers  in  Michigan. 
One  tonnage,  in  fact,  was  sold  in  northern  Illinois  be- 
cause the  analysis  desired  could  not  be  obtained  from 
nearby  furnaces.  Southern  iron  is  generally  quoted  at 
$23  base  Birmingham,  although  quotations  of  as  low  as 
$22.50  are  still  being  named.  A  sale  of  300  tons  of 
domestic  low  phosphorus  has  been  made  at  $36  de- 
livered. The  Milwaukee  furnace  which  was  expected 
to  go  in  on  low  phosphorus  yesterday  has  been  forced 
to  postpone  such  action  for  a  week  or  two.  Charcoal 
iron  has  weakened  and  can  now  be  bought  at  $30,  fur- 
nace, and  there  are  unconfirmed  reports  of  quotations 
as  low  as  $27.50.     A  Wisconsin  melter  has  closed  for 


500  tons  of  10  to  11  per  cent  electrolytic  silvery  at  the 
ruling  prices.  Local  producers  lost  an  Indianapolis 
order  for  3600  tons  of  malleable  to  a  Cleveland  interest 
which  quoted  $25  furnace. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averag- 
ing sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago     $33.15  to  $36.15 

Northern  coke,  No.   1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75    28.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 28.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 28.00 

Basic    28.00 

High  pho.sphorus 28.00 

Southern,  No.  2 28.51  to    29.01 

Low    phos..    Valley    furnace,    sil. 

1  to  2  per  cent  copper  free....    36.00  to    37.00 
Silvery,   sil.    8   per  cent 40.29 

Plates.- — During  the  week  a  local  mill  booked  the 
steel  for  1300  cars  recently  placed  and  it  has  protec- 
tions out  on  46,000  new  freight  cars  which  will  require 
nearly  500,000  tons  of  plates,  shapes,  bars  and  axles.  This 
is  the  largest  tonnage  of  car  steel  which  has  been  on 
inquiry  in  this  market  this  year.  Chicago  producers  of 
plates  are  heavily  committed  through  first  quarter 
and  can  take  little  additional  tonnage  except  small 
lots  here  and  there  which  will  fit  into  existing  rolling 
schedules.  One  mill,  in  fact,  refused  to  extend  a  pro- 
tection on  15,000  tons  for  oil  storage  tanks  because  it 
did  not  wish  to  obligate  itself  beyond  first  quarter  at 
present  prices. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.10c.    to    2.30c.,    Chicago. 

.lobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  are  unchanged  and  show  a 
greater  tendency  toward  firmness.  New  business  is 
light,  but  better  buying  is  expected  to  develop  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Hinsdale,  111.,  will  receive  bids  on  550 
tons  of  12-in.  on  Jan.  22.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  awarded 
300  tons  of  6-to  24-in.  to  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $55.20  to  $56.20  :  6-in.  and  above, 
$51.20  to   $52.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Kail  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Louisville,  Hender- 
son &  St.  Louis  has  placed  1000  tons  of  rails  with  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.  The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  has 
withdrawn  an  inquiry  for  10,000  tons,  having  succeede<l 
in  obtaining  earlier  delivery  against  rails  on  contract. 
The  International  &  Great  Northern,  which  has  just 
been  absorbed  by  the  St.  Loui.s-San  Francisco,  is  in  the 
market  for  14,000  tons,  which  will  probably  be  placed  in 
the  South.  Specifications  for  track  fastenings  are  lib- 
eral, but  net  business  is  rather  light.  There  is  little  de- 
mand for  light  rails. 

standard   Bessemer   and   open-hearth   rails,    $43 ; 

light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 

mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  2.85c.  to  3c.  mill ;  track 

bolts   with   square   nuts.    3.S5c.    to   4c.     mill;    iron   tie 

plates,    2.50c.  ;    steel    tie    plates.    2.35c.,    f.o.b.    mill ; 

angle  bars.    2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.50c.  ba.se  and  track  bolts.  4.50c.  base. 

Bars. — While  new  business  in  soft  steel  bars  is  not 
so  heavy  as  in  November,  it  is  unusually  large  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Local  mills  are  practically  sold  up 
for  first  quarter  and  Eastern  mills  able  to  offer  earlier 
deliveries  are  booking  more  tonnage  in  this  district. 
Such  orders  are  being  taken  at  2c.  base  Pittsburgh. 
The  General  Motors  Corporation  is  in  the  market  for 
about  200,000  tons  in  bars  and  other  steel  requirements, 
and  a  part  of  this  tonnage  may  go  to  local  producers,  al- 
though the  major  portion  is  expected  to  be  placed  in  the 
East.  Demand  for  bar  iron  is  not  nearly  so  active  as 
for  soft  steel,  although  bookings  are  somewhat  heavier 
than  a  month  ago.  Hard  steel  bars  are  still  dull,  not- 
withstanding a  moderate  improvement  in  buying  by  the 
implement  industry. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2c.  to  2.10c. 
Chicago ;  common  bar  iron,  2.35e.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago  ; 
rail  steel,  2c.  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.80e.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  3.S0c  fur  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.50c.  base;  hoops.  4.15c.;  bands,  3.55c. 
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Wirp  Products. — New  business  is  unusually  heary- 
for  this  season,  with  nails  particularly  in  demand. 
Most  jobbers  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  stocks 
and  continue  to  press  the  mills  for  material.  Inquiries 
are  cominR  from  practically  all  parts  of  the  West  ex- 
cept a  few  sections  where  severe  weather  has  set  in. 
With  the  opening:  of  its  .\nderson,  Ind.,  plant  this  week 
the  leading  interest  will  increase  its  output,  which  up 
to  date  has  not  exceeded  65  per  cent.  For  mill  prices 
see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page 
1661. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago  :  No.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
lieavier  bright  basic  wire,  $3.30  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  J3-45  per  100  lb.  ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90   iJer  keg. 

Bolts   and   Nuts. — Contracting  for  first   quarter   is 
proceeding  steadily,  and  while  slight  concessions  are  re- 
ported here  and  there,  prices  are  holding  rather  well. 
Jobbers    quote    structural    rivets,     3.75c. ;    boiler 
rivets,  3.S5c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent   off;    larger   sizes,    50   off;    carriage   bolts   up   to 
%   X  fi  in.,   45  off;  larger  sizes,   45   off;   hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off ;  blank 
nuts.    $2.75   off;   coach   or   lag  screws,    gimlet  points, 
square  heads,  55  per  cent  off. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Lettings  of  concrete  bars  are 
falling  off  as  the  holidays  approach,  but  the  amount  of 
prospective  work  which  continues  to  come  up  augurs 
well  for  business  next  quarter.  During  the  past  week, 
one  prominent  dealer  alone  received  inquiries  for  1000 
tons  from  smaller  jobbers  scattered  throughout  the 
West.  Sizable  projects  continue  to  reach  the  figuring 
stage.  A  local  plant  for  the  Creamery  Package  Co. 
will  require  500  tons.     Recent  awards  include: 

Tower  Auto  Corporation,  garage,  Chicago.  500  tons,  to 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 

E\'ansville,  Ind.,  high  school  building,  100  tons,  to  Corru- 
gated Bar  Co. 

Farmers  Mutual  Packing  Co.  plant,  Muscatine.  Iowa,  100 
tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

School  building,  Marshall,  Mo.,  100  tons,  to  Kalman 
Steel  Co. 

National  Concrete  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  100  tons,  to 
Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Long,  Walbridge  and  Sumner  School  buildings.  St.  Louis. 
237  tons,  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Pending  work  includes : 

Creamery  Package  Co.  plant,  Chicago,  500  tons. 

Nurses'  training  school  for  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago, 250  tons. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railway,  engine 
house,  Richmond,  Va.,  185  tons,  Arnold  Co.,  Chicago,  archi- 
tect. 

Elks  Club  building,  Omaha,  Neb.,  about  400  tons. 

Sheets. — Aside  from  completing  negotiations  started 
some  weeks  ago,  local  mills  are  out  of  the  market  for 
first  quarter  and  are  not  actively  soliciting  business. 
Valley  mills  do  not  appear  to  be  so  well  booked,  although 
they  are  reported  to  be  on  a  much  more  comfortable 
basis  than  a  month  ago.  The  business  they  are  getting 
in  this  district  at  present  consists  largely  of  orders 
for  early  shipment  rather  than  contracts  for  the 
quarter. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  28  black,  2.50c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.S5c.  for  black  and  o.Soc.  for  galvanized. 

Steel  Castings. — Leading  makers  have  not  yet  an- 
nounced their  first  quarter  prices,  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  there  will  be  any  changes.  A  considerable  tonnage 
of  car  castings  is  pending  in  the  market  and  it  is 
thought  likely  that  it  will  be  placed  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  if  not  before. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  aw-ards  have 
fallen  off  as  the  holidays  draw  near,  but  much  new- 
work  continues  to  develop.  Bids  are  being  taken  this 
week  on  the  Union  League  Club  building,  Chicago, 
which  will  involve  4800  tons  instead  of  4000  tons  as  re- 
ported last  week.  It  appears  that  new  figures  are  to  be 
taken  on  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  a  16,000  ton 
project,  which  was  reported  let  several  months  ago. 
The  Missouri  State  Highway  Commission  receives  ten- 
ders Wednesday  on  2200  tons  for  a  highway  bridge  at 
Waverly.  An  unusual  amount  of  highway  bridge  work 
is  coming  to  a  head  for  the  reason  that  Government  aid 


vriti  be  rpstrrcted  to  road  coBStEuctian  after  Jan.  1.  A 
large  fabricator  reports  a  total  of  30,000  tons  of  work 
has  come  up  for  figures  within  the  past  week.  Plain 
material  prices  are  unchanged,  with  local  mills  prac- 
tically sold  up  for  first  quarter. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouses. 

Old  Material.— Although  there  is  usually  little  con- 
sumer buying  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year,  substan- 
tial purchases  of  open-hearth  grades  have  been  made 
by  two  important  steel  mills,  one  of  which  had  been  out 
of  the  market  for  a  considerable  period.  These  orders 
were  placed  at  advancing  prices,  which  resulted  in  sym- 
pathetic advances  by  allied  grades  and  a  firmer  tone 
throughout  the  entire  list.  Sentiment  among  dealers 
has  improved  and  speculative  buying  is  increasing  in 
volume.  Aside  from  the  purchases  of  heavy  melting 
steel,  there  has  been  little  consumptive  buying  except 
the  usual  run  of  single  carload  sales  of  cast  grades. 
There  is  only  one  new  railroad  offering,  a  list  of  4500 
tons  advertised  by  the  Rock  Island. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows  : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    ?2^-00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels t'Sx  '"    ,,„U 

Relaying  rails,  56  and   60  lb 26.00  to    27.00 

Relaying  rails.  65  Jb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    3d. 00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels   22.00  to    22.50 

Rails  for  rolling IS. 00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.'75  to    20.2a 

Heavy   melting  steel li.aOto    17.75 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    17.»0  to    li.7o 

Shoveling  steel    1^-00  to    17.50 

Drop  forge  flashings i^.oO  to    13.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet 14.2a  to    l4./» 

Axle    turnings    15.00  to    lo.oO 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  angle  bars IT. 00  to  1 1.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....   21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  car  axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel   car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    2    busheling 9.00  to      9.50 

Cut  forge    15.25  to  15. 7d 

Pipe  and  flues 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.25  to  15.75 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.25  to  15. (o 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 19.50  to  20.00 

Coil  springs    21.00  to  21.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

No.   1   railroad  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Low  phos.    punchings 17.00  to  17.50  \ 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16. oO  i 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to  lO.oO 

Cast   borings    13.00  to  13.50  ; 

Stove  plates   16-00  to  16.50 

Grate  bars    16.50  to  17.00 

Brake  shoes   16.aO  to  17.00 

Railroad   malleable    20.00  to  20. »0 

.A.gricultural   malleable    20.00  to  20. oO 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Dee.  18. — The  scrap  market  has  a  tendency 
to  firmness  generally  with  melters  holding  their  re- 
quirements to  December  delivery.  As  usual,  tonnages 
are  smaller  than  for  previous  months,  with  most  plants 
going  into  their  inventory  period  in  another  week. 
The  recent  advance  in  pig  iron  has  not  as  yet  been 
reflected  in  the  scrap  market.  The  following  prices 
are  on  a  gross  ton  basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards, 
excepting  stove  plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery 
cast,  which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $14.50  to  $15.50 

Shoveling  steel    15.00  to    16.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Cast   borings    12.00  to    13.50 

.\utomobile   cast  scrap 20.00  to    22.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.50 

Hydraulic   compressed    14.50  to    15.50 

Turnings    11.50  to    12.50 


.\n  automatic  gas-fired  pipe  annealing  furnace  is  to 
be  provided  for  at  the  plant  of  the  National  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  similar  to  two  furnaces  at  the 
works  of  the  U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  except 
that  these  are  oil  fired.  The  installation  will  be  made 
by  F.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  is  also  to  in- 
stall an  automatic  rotating  bolt  annealing  and  temper- 
ing furnace  for  the  Graham  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
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New  York 

Strong  Demand  for  Coke  for  Domestic  Uses 

With  Slow  Delivery  by  Railroads 

New  York,  Dee.  19.— Owing  to  the  cold  weather 
which  has  prevailed  for  several  days  and  the  very  heavy 
demand  for  furnace  coke  for  domestic  uses,  the  coke 
market  has  been  the  center  of  interest  to  an  unusual 
extent  and  prices  have  advanced  sharply.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  40,000  tons  of  coke  has  been  sold  to 
domestic  consumers  within  the  past  week  or  10  days 
and  the  demand  continues  active,  with  price  trend  dis- 
tinctly upward.  How  long  this  condition  will  exist 
depends  upon  the  weather.  The  movement  of  coke  on 
the  railroads  is  now  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory  and 
a  heavy  snow  storm  would  make  matters  much  worse. 
Prices  of  coal  have  advanced  $1  within  a  week.  Low 
volatile  grades  are  hard  to  obtain  and  are  quoted  at 
$4.50  to  $5.25  at  the  mines,  while  high  volatile  is  selling 
at  about  $3.75.  Quotations  on  furnace  coke  range  from 
$8  to  $9.50,  with  foundry  grades  at  about  the  same 
figures.  For  domestic  purposes  furnace  coke  is  being 
delivered  at  $11.91  at  the  piers  and  delivery  to  homes 
in  Greater  New  York  is  about  $4  additional.  By- 
product coke  is  still  quoted  at  $14.84  to  $14.91,  delivered 
Newark  and  Jersey  City  points. 

I'ig  Iron. — Buying  of  pig  iron  has  been  in  rather 
small  lots  the  pa.st  week.  One  agency  sold  a  total  of 
8000  tons  with  no  tonnage  running  over  1000.  Prices 
are  firmer  and  $26,  base,  is  apparently  the  lowest  price 
on  Buffalo  iron,  while  $27,  furnace,  is  being  quoted  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  principal  buyers  are  covered  for  the  first 
quarter,  but  many  who  have  been  trailing  will  probably 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  higher  prices.  Very  little  is 
heard  of  foreign  iron,  but  reports  indicate  that  a  con- 
siderable unsold  tonnage  is  being  held  at  seaboard 
cities.  Continental  iron  is  selling  at  about  $26  to  $26.50, 
duty  paid,  and  Scotch  $27.50,  duty  paid. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  havinu  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsyivania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.  2.7.")  to  3.25 $31.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdv..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 30.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.27 

Buffalo.  sU.   1.75  to  2.25 30.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 33.44 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.44 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferromanganese  for  first 
quarter,  with  some  of  it  for  as  early  delivery  as  pos- 
sible, have  been  made  recently,  involving  3000  to  4000 
tons,  all  British  alloy,  at  the  regular  quotation.  There 
is  some  likelihood  of  an  advance  in  the  British  delivered 
price  if  the  pound  sterling  continues  to  go  higher.  There 
have  been  heavy  sales  of  spiegeleisen  for  delivery  for 
the  first  half  of  1923  at  $34,  furnace,  for  the  19  to  21 
per  cent  grade,  and  at  $33,  furnace,  for  the  16  to  19  per 
cent  alloy.  These  are  the  quotations  prevailing  for 
large  quantities,  but  for  carload  lots  the  range  is  $36 
and  $35,  respectively.  Contracts  for  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  for  1923  consumption  continue  to  be  liberally 
negotiated  at  a  range  of  $82.50  to  $87.50,  depending  on 
the  quantity  and  place  of  delivery.  There  has  also 
been  some  contracting  done  in  ferrochromium.  Quo- 
tations are  as  follows: 

Ferronianganese,   domestic,   furnace,   nom- 
inal, per  ton $100.00 

Ferromangane.se,  British,  SO  per  cent   t.o.b. 

Atlantic  port    $100.00 

.spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace,' 

$34,00  to  $36.00 
."spiegeleisen,   20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

,,  P''"'',,; J- »33.00  to  $35.00 

I'erroslllcon,    50    per    cent,    delivered,    per 

gross  ton,  carloads. , $82.50  to  $87.60 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 
I,  .  90c.  to  9ac. 

!•  errochromium,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  .0  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr.,  delivered, 

'^'■^{■o^anadlum.  per  lb.  of  cbntalned  vana-'°  "''^ 

FerroTarboniltanlum.'  isio'lg"  lieV  clnt.'ln"  ***" 

carloads,  per  net  ton ,    ^200  00 

,  Ores 

Mui.Kiinfse  ore.  foreign,  per  unit.  c.l.f.29c.  to  30c. 

TuiigHt.n  ore.  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  eon- 

i  untrati'S,   nominal    $7  50  to  SR  -.ft 

Chrome  ore.  baMs  48  per  cent  Cr.Os,  crude 

per  Ion,  c.l.f.  Atlantic  seaboard. $18. 00  to  $28  00 
•Molybdenum  ore.  SG  per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoSs,  New  York 55c.  to  60c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Structural  steel  work  con- 
tinues iis  the  principal  factor  in  an  otherwise  quiet  mar- 


ket. Active  projects  total  about  17,000  tons,  and  in 
addition  a  number  of  buildings  are  known  to  be  under 
consideration  and  will  be  definitely  in  the  market  for 
quotations  soon.  In  some  instances  preliminary  figures 
have  been  obtained  on  several  office  and  loft  buildings 
and  apartment  houses.  It  is  expected  also  that  within 
a  week  figures  will  be  asked  for  on  steel  for  the  new 
Roosevelt  Hotel  (United  Hotels  Co.)  for  which  excava- 
tion has  already  been  begun  on  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  the  new  Equitable  Building  at  Seventh  .Avenue 
and  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York.  Both  of  these 
jobs  have  been  figured  on  before  but  bids  were  rejected. 
The  former  project  will  require  5000  tons  and  the  latter 
close  to  10,000  tons.  Prospects  for  a  very  active  build- 
ing program  to  be  begun  early  in  1923  are  considered 
excellent  by  local  fabricators.  Prices  continue  un- 
change<l,  but  steel  mill  representatives  report  that  there 
is  less  inclination  to  give  concessions.  On  some  struc- 
tural jobs  shapes  have  been  going  at  1.95c.,  Pittsburgh, 
but  it  is  said  there  are  now  more  quotations  of  2c. 
Plates  are  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  large  lots  and  2c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  small  lots.  Bars  are  firmer  at  2c.  There 
appears  to  be  greater  strength  also  in  the  prices  of  bar 
iron,  which  is  now  more  generally  quoted  at  2c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Car  building  work  has  fallen  off  in  the  past 
week,  but  it  is  expected  that  fresh  inquiries  will  be  out 
early  in  the  new  year.  There  is  a  fairly  good  run  of  in- 
quiries for  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  but  the  individual 
lots  asked  for  are  small.  The  Concrete  Steel  Co.  has 
been  awarded  300  tons  for  a  building  for  the  Utica 
Steam  &  Mohawk  Valley  Cotton  Mills,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  300  tons  for  road  work  at  Yadkin,  N.  C.  Several 
jobs  taken  by  the  Turner  Construction  Co.  require  1000 
to  1200  tons  of  bars.  These  jobs  include  the  Lake 
Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.;  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  build- 
ing, Bayonne,  N.  J.;  building  for  American  Stores  Co., 
Philadelphia;  building  for  Edward  Langer  Printing  Co., 
Jamaica,  Long  Island;  building  for  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  East  Ninety-seventh  Street,  New  York;  building  for 
Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows ;  Soft  steel  bars  and  steel  plates.  2.24c. 
to  2.34c. ;  structural  shapes,  2.29c.  to  2.38c. ;  bar  iron, 
2.34c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  usual  dullness  of  the  holiday 
season  seems  to  have  only  slightly  affected  private  pur- 
chasing in  this  market  and  makers  are  looking  forward 
to  a  fair  number  of  municipal  tenders  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  as  many  municipalities  in  the  New  England 
district  change  officials  Jan.  1  and  the  new  administra- 
tion will  issue  calls  for  bids  on  pipe  for  spring  delivery. 
We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots, 
as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $59; 
3-in.,  $64.80,  with  $4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe.  Soil  pipe  continues  unchanged  at  the  established 
discounts,  but  the  market  is  unsettled  and  there  is  a 
strongly  developed  tendency  to  shade  on  the  part  of 
many  sellers.  However,  the  following  quotations  rather 
generally  cover  the  present  market.  We  quote  discounts 
of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  delivered  New 
York,  as  follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard,  33  to  35%  per 
cent  off  list;  heavy,  43  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — With  the  approach  of  the 
holidays,  the  market  in  this  district  has  quieted  down 
somewhat,  but  business  is  still  far  better  than  usual 
at  this  season.  Structural  steel,  bars  and  plates  are 
still  holding  up  well  and  in  steel  pipe  the  smaller  butt- 
weld  sizes  are  in  good  demand  with  stocks  generally  low. 
Both  black  and  galvanized  sheets  are  active,  but  busi- 
ness has  evidently  been  largely  stimulated  by  consid- 
erable shading  of  current  prices.  Galvanized  sheets, 
which  are  nominally  quoted  at  about  5.50c.  per  lb.  base, 
have  been  cut  to  as  low  as  5.25c.  per  lb.,  even  on  small 
tonnages  and  black  sheets,  which  are  slightly  stronger, 
have  gone  at  as  low  as  4.3.5c.  per  lb.,  although  4.50c. 
per  lb.  base  is  still  rather  generally  the  price.  The 
brass  and  copper  market  reports  business  good  and 
prices  showing  an  upward  tendency.  Copper  sheets 
and  seamless  tubes  and  brass  sheets,  wire  and  seamless 
tubes  are  all  up  Mc.  per  lb.  We  quote  prices  on  page 
1676. 

High-Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  extremely  quiet 
and  prices  are  unchanged  at  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb.  for  18 
per  cent  tungsten  high-speed  steel,  with  special  brands 
of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 
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Old  Material. — Prices  are  stronger,  partly  in  antici- 
pation of  a  heavier  demand  after  the  first  of  the  year 
and  partly  because  of  what  is  evidently  the  effort  of 
one  factor  in  this  district  to  bring  out  tonnages  for 
shipment  to  Bethlehem.  With  $20  per  ton  being  paid 
for  shipment  of  heavy  melting  steel  equivalent  in  quality 
to  railroad,  shipments  to  Bethlehem  of  railroad  steel 
at  $1(3  per  ton  have  not  been  numerous.  An  increase 
to  $1(;.50  per  ton  has  been  made  for  steel  to  this  point 
and  shipments  are  going  forward  to  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Co.  at  $20  per  ton,  while  $19.50  per  ton  has 
been  paid  by  brokers  both  for  this  point  and  for  a 
Donora  mill.  The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  market.  Specification  pipe  is  now 
quoted  at  $14.75  for  shipment  to  a  Lebanon  mill,  an 
advance  over  the  previous  quotation  of  75c.  per  ton. 
Stove  plate  is  still  quotable  at  $12.25  to  $13.25,  but 
sellers  are  inclined  to  hold  on  for  higher  prices.  Stove 
plate  is  being  shipped  to  Harrisburg  at  $16  with  $16.50 
being  paid  for  Pencoyd  shipment.  A  recent  transac- 
tion in  steel  car  axles  with  a  mill  in  this  district  justifies 
a  quotation  New  York  of  $17  to  $18  per  ton.  Heavy 
melting  steel  may  be  quoted  at  $12  to  $13  per  ton  and 
railroad  quality  or  equivalent  is  quotable  at  $14  to 
$14.50. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy   melting   steel,    yard $12.00  to  $13.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    14.00  to    14.50 

Rails    for    rolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 21.00  to    22.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Iron    car   axles 25.00  to    26.00 

Xo.    1   railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

■Wrought    iron    tracli 14.00  to    14.50 

Forge  Are   11.00  to    11.50 

No.   1  yard  wrought,   long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast  borings    (clean) 12.00  to    12.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    12.00  to    12.50 

Mi,xed  borings  and  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

•    Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove  plate 12.25  to    13.25 

Locomotive  giate  bars 13.00  to    13.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.50  to    17.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.  1  machinerj-  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  17.00  to    17.50 
No.  1  hea\'y  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to-  15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.) 13.50  to    14.00 


Birniingham 

Buying  Movement  of  Past  Few  Weeks  Esti- 
mated at  250,000  Tons 

Birmingham,  .\la.,  Dec.  19. — It  is  estimated  that 
since  the  buying  movement  began  with  one  furnace 
breaking  away  from  the  high  point  on  a  $25  base,  which 
was  quickly  reduced  to  $2.3  and  then  as  low  as  $21  by 
this  interest,  250,000  tons  of  Birmingham  iron  has  been 
booked.  The  larger  portion  has  been  taken  recently. 
the  leading  pipe  interest  being  credited  with  buying  at 
least  75,000  tons.  Last  week's  sales  seem  to  have  run 
from  $22  to  $23  and  the  week  closed  with  no  interest 
apparently  selling  under  $23.  Inclination  to  go  under 
$23  is  less  strong  because  the  larger  consumers  have 
been  eared  for  and  it  is  customary  to  sell  at  $1  over 
price  which  these  large  deals  are  based  on  following 
their  booking.  All  makers  did  a  good  business  last 
week.  An  especially  desirable  tonnage  might  bring  out 
less  than  $23,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  The 
Tennessee  company  blew  in  a  third  stack  on  foundry 
at  Bessemer  last  Friday  and  a  fourth  is  scheduled  to 
blow  in  before  Jan.  1.  This  also,  it  is  believed,  wall  be 
on  foundry,  although  the  company  has  barely  gotten 
suflBcient  basic  for  requirements  under  present  operation 
of  seven  stacks  on  that  production.  Soil  pipe  makers 
have  bought  some  iron,  but  have  not  begun  to  fill  for 
first  quarter  requirements.  Christmas  holidays  at  most 
plants  will  be  short. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $23.00 

Basic    23,00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — Finishing  mills  will  run  up  to  the 
holidays  on  full  turn  and  take  three  days  holiday,  re- 


suming Tuesday,  Dec.  26.  Exports  from  Mobile  last 
week  included  1150  tons  of  steel  rails  for  Puerta  Tarafa, 
Cuba.  One  thousand  tons  of  nails  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle  and  Portland.  The  steamer  Memphis  City 
is  at  Mobile  for  a  fourth  cargo  of  6000  tons  of  Birming- 
ham steel  products  for  the  Orient.  All  independent 
steel  mills  are  on  full  turn  and  new  business  comes  in 
steadily.  The  South  is  taking  large  quantities  of  gal- 
vanized sheets  from  Youngstown. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  booked  15  miles  of  6,  8,  10  and  12-in. 
De  Lavaud  process  pressure  pipe  for  a  natural  gas  main 
for  Alexandria,  La.,  after  spirited  bidding  by  ordinary 
pressure  pipe  and  steam  pipe.  This  is  the  first  De 
Lavaud  contract  secured  on  public  letting,  although  nu- 
merous smaller  lots  have  been  sold  and  it  may  be  con- 
stnaed  as  the  formal  entrance  of  this  pipe  into  the  mar- 
ket. The  company  has  four  machines  making  this  pipe 
at  its  North  Birniingham  plant  and  the  National  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  is  about  to  install  the  machines  in  a  new 
factory  under  sublease  from  the  leading  .interest. 
Pressure  pipe  base  is  $42  and  soil  pipe  base  is  $50.  The 
latter  is  listless  and  shops  will  take  a  two  weeks'  holi- 
day. The  Pacific  Coast  took  1000  tons  of  soil  and  pres- 
sure pipe  by  vessel  out  of  Mobile  last  week. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  production  by  furnace  inter- 
ests is  breaking  records.  Steam  coal  is  fairly  active  at 
$3  base.     Coke  ranges  from  $7  to  $8.50. 

Old  Material. — The  sciap  market  is  still  quiet,  but 
shows  signs  of  coming  to  life  as  pig  iron  is  settling  to 
a  firm  base.     Yards  are  fairly  well  stocked. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
jards  as  follows : 

Steel    rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels   18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate 16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings   9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Boston 

Pig  Iron  Much  Less  Active,  But  Prices 

Appear  Firmer 

Boston,  Dec.  19. — Very  much  less  pig  iron  was  sold 
in  New  England  the  past  week  than  heretofore,  inas- 
much as  most  large  melters  are  covered  for  first  quar- 
ter, and  smaller  foundries  will  wait  until  after  Jan.  1 
before  buying.  Business  put  through,  however,  con- 
firms last  week's  reported  improvement  in  prices.  One 
active  Buflfalo  furnace,  reported  to  have  advanced  from 
$25  furnace  for  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X  to  $26,  after 
closing  a  limited  tonnage  on  the  latter  basis,  has  in- 
creased its  price  to  $27  for  these  two  grades  and  has 
booked  orders  at  the  new  prices.  Other  active  Buffalo 
interests,  having  advanced  from  $25  furnace  No.  L* 
plain.  No.  2X  and  No.  IX  to  $26,  have  closed  on  n 
moderate  tonnage  at  the  new  price.  The  lowest  price 
at  which  western  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  sold  in  this 
territory  the  past  week  w-as  $26,  and  the  lowest  for 
the  same  grade  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $27.50.  Hardly 
enough  Alabama  and  Virginia  iron  sold  to  constitute  a 
market,  yet  the  recovery  in  prices  noted  a  week  ago 
is  maintained.  On  Buffalo  irons,  as  w-ill  be  noticed, 
there  is  still  a  tendency  to  disregard  differentials  be- 
tween No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X,  but  on  higher  silicons 
$1  differentials  are  the  rule.  Foreign  irons  are  quiet, 
the  more  important  interests  still  holding  offerings 
rather  than  make  concessions.  In  at  least  one  case, 
however,  a  limited  tonnage  of  Scotch  corresponding  to 
our  No.  2X,  was  taken  by  a  large  holder  at  $28.75  f.o.b. 
dock  Boston,  duty  paid.  New  inquiries  in  the  market 
concern  small  tonnages  of  special  analysis  iron. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3.65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

Eastern  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75.  .$31.15  to  $32.15 
Eastern  Penn.,   sil.   1.75  to   2.25..    30.65  to    31.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 30.91  to    31.91 

Buffalo,   sil.   1.75    to    2.25 30.91  to    31.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 33.42  to    34.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.92  to    33.92 

Alabama,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 33.10 

Alabama,   sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.60 
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Iron  Imports. — During  the  week  ending-  Dec.  16,  ap- 
proximately 1627  tons  of  Scotch  iron  were  received  at 
the  port  of  Boston,  bringing  the  aggregate  importations 
for  the  first  half  of  December  up  to  2187  tons.  During 
the  week  ending  Dec.  9,  there  were  560  tons  of  Belgian 
iron  landed  here. 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  stocks  of  iron  and 
steel  are  in  fairly  good  shape  and  prices  hold  steady, 
not  having  changed  for  several  weeks.  Demand  is 
good  for  this  time  of  the  year,  but  consumer's  indi- 
vidual oi-ders  in  most  cases  are  small.  Activity  in  bolts 
and  nuts  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing.  Wash- 
ers also  are  more  active  with  an  inquiry  for  3200 
pounds  by  the  Boston  &  .Albany  Railroad  being  the 
average  received  by  large  consumers  the  past  week. 
The  market  on  anvils  is  l:c.  higher  at  18c.  per  lb. 
Rasps  are  up  10  per  cent.  Wire  nail  mills  are  reported 
16  weeks  behind  on  deliveries.  Screws  of  all  kinds 
are  in  demand  and  difficult  to  obtain  from  makers. 

.Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars.  J3.063  per  100  lb. 
base:  flats,  $3.85;  concrete  bars.  S.lGMiC. ;  structural 
stee.,  $3,065  to  $3.50  :  tire  steel,  $4.50  to  54. S5  :  open- 
hearth  spring  steel.  $5  to  $6.50  ;  crucible  sprine  steel. 
$12  :  steel  bands,  $4.25  :  hoop  steel,  $4,75  ;  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50  ;  refined  iron,  $3,065  ;  best  refined 
iron,  $4.50 ;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50 :  Norway  iron,  $6,60 
to  $7.10:  plates.  3.16M;C.  to  $3.35:  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  28  black 
sheets,  $5,40  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 

Coke. — Both  New  England  producers  of  foundry 
coke  still  quote  on  a  basis  of  $16  delivrred  within  the 
.$3,10  freight  rate  zone,  and  both  are  backward  in  de- 
liveries on  contract  shipping  specifications,  Connells- 
ville  cokes,  for  domestic  use,  are  active  in  this  terri- 
tory. Boston  interests  have  bought  several  hundred 
cars  of  48-hr.  fuel,  which,  in  turn,  has  been  sold  to  the 
retail  trade  to  replace  anthracite.  In  addition,  impor- 
tations for  domestic  purposes  will  resume,  one  cargo 
already  having  left  England  for  Boston,  with  others 
to  follow.  The  influx  of  outside  cokes  is  expected  to 
relieve  the  load  on  New  England  producers  and  help 
the  foundry  coke  supply  situation.  The  Providence 
Gas  Co.  has  discontinued  taking  orders  for  domestic 
coke  because  of  its  oversold  condition.  One  New  Eng- 
land producer  is  shipping  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
coke  to  Canada  on  old  contracts. 

Old  Material.— Part  of  10,000  tons  heavy  melting 
steel  recently  purchased  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  $20.75  delivered  Donora,  was  covered 
in  New  England  the  past  week  at  $14  to  $14.50  on  cars. 
Other  purchases  also  were  made  on  the  same  basis,  but 
the  lack  of  material  available  curtailed  business.  The 
lifting  of  embargoes  Dec.  15,  16,  17  and  18  for  ship- 
ment on  West  Virginia  resulted  in  some  business  in 
mixed  borings  and  turnings  at  $11  to  $11.25  on  cars, 
shipping  point,  while  a  limited  tonnage  of  chemical 
cast  iron  borings  changed  hands  at  $10.60  to  $17  on 
cars.  Single  car  lots  of  cotton  ties  at  $9  shipping 
point,  against  old  contracts,  and  of  shafting  at  $19 
shipping  point,  for  Portland,  Me.,  consumption,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  i)ast  week's  business.  Horseshoes  are  in 
demand  at  $16.50  shipping  point  or  about  $20.15  de- 
livered, but  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuming  points : 

No.  1  machinery $20.00  to  $22.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate 16.50  tt.    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

Bundled   sheets    14.00  to    14.50 

Car  wheels 20.00  to    20.50 

The  following  prices  arc  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points ; 

No.  1  heavy  nieltlng  steel $14.00  to  $14.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-ln.  In  diam.,  over 

2  ft.   long) 9,50  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10,00  to    10,50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    12.00  to    12  50 

(•:\.«t    tr.,ri   borings,   chemical 16.50  to    17,00 

ni.i~t  fm  nacc-  borings  and  turnings  11,00  to    11  25 

linn. II.. i   lurg.'d   Bcraii 11.00  to    11.50 

Iti-Ktil-n-  forged  scrap  and  bundled 

"k'diton     9.50  to    10.00 

Axles    .'".00  to    20.50 

}  Shafting    11.00  to    19.50 

f  Rails  for  rolling i,',.00to    15  50 


Cincinnati 

Fair  Buying  of  Pig  Iron  Followed  by  Dullness 
— Prices  Firmer 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Deo.  19. — Buying  of  pig  iron  was 
fairly  heavy  during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but 
toward  the  close  dropped  off  to  small  proportions,  due 
probably  to  a  further  strengthening  of  prices,  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  where  $23  to-day  appears  to  be  the 
minimum.  Some  fair  sized  sales  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  were  made.  A  Kentucky  sanitary  manufac- 
turer is  reported  to  have  bought  9000  tons  of  Southern 
iron,  4000  each  from  two  furnaces,  and  1000  from  a 
third.  Eight  thousands  tons  of  this  tonnage  went  at 
$22.50  base  and  1000  tons  at  $23.  A  central  Ohio  melter 
bought  1000  tons  of  Valley  iron  at  $26.50  and  a  southern 
Ohio  melter  1000  tons  of  southern  Ohio  foundry  at  $27. 
.■\n  Indiana  malleable  shop  is  reported  to  have  closed  on 
2000  tons,  and  a  northern  Indiana  manufacturer  on  3500 
tons  of  foundry.  Scattered  sales  ranging  from  carload 
lots  to  500  tons  brought  the  total  sales  up  to  a  fair  ag- 
gregate. There  are  a  number  of  first  quarter  inquiries 
before  the  trade,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  when  melters 
are  closing  they  usually  buy  about  one-half  of  the  ton- 
nage inquired  for.  A  Michigan  stove  manufacturer  is 
inquiring  for  2000  tons,  a  central  Ohio  melter  1200  tons 
of  malleable,  and  an  eastern  Ohio  melter  1000  tons  of 
foundry.  These  are  the  largest  outstanding  but  a  num- 
ber ranging  from  100  to  .500  tons  are  being  worked  on. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the 
application  of  Southern  railroads  to  put  into  effect  the 
new  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  district  to  Ohio 
River  crossings. 

Based  on  freight  rate.s  of  $4.05  from  Birminghani 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 
.Southern  coke.  sil.   1.75  to  2.25    (base)  ....  $27.05 
Soutliern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    27.55 

Ohio  silvery  (nominal).  8  per  cent 37.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    29.27 

Basic  Northern    28.27 

Malleable    29.27 

Finished  Material. — Although  buying  has  slowed  up 
materially,  there  is  still  a  fair  number  of  orders  being 
placed  for  early  shipment,  and  some  contracting  is  also 
going  on  for  first  quarter.  We  note  one  inquiry  for 
2000  tons  of  plates,  and  another  for  500  tons  for  Jan- 
uary shipment.  Jobbers  are  placing  some  fair-sized 
orders  for  bars,  shapes  and  plates  for  first  quarter  de- 
livery. On  sheets  there  is  only  fair  activity  and  while 
reports  are  heard  of  price  shading,  most  of  the  busi- 
ness actually  being  placed  is  at  2.50e.  for  blue  annealed, 
3.35c.  for  black,  and  4.35c.  for  galvanized.  On  bars, 
shapes  and  plates,  2c.  is  considered  as  the  going  market, 
although  on  attractive  tonnages  1.90c.  has  been  done. 
The  wire  market  is  showing  considerably  more  life, 
but  mills  are  more  concerned  now  with  making  deliv- 
eries on  present  contracts  than  adding  to  their  order 
books.  In  the  structural  field,  there  have  been  few 
new  projects  of  any  size  brought  out,  although  one  or 
two  are  scheduled  for  bids  early  in  January.  Reinforc- 
ing bars  are  also  quieter,  but  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
quiries before  the  trade  for  100  tons  and  less.  The 
Kentucky  State  Highway  Department  is  inquiring  for 
300  tons  for  first  quarter  delivery. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  report  a  considerable 
let-up  in  orders  during  the  past  few  days,  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  holiday  season  and  approach  of  the 
inventory  period.  There  have  been  some  good  inquiries, 
however,  for  reinforcing  bars  and  small  shapes,  ana 
wire  products  are  also  moving  better,  largely  for  Jan- 
uary shipment.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote;  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
2.95c.  base ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base ;  hoops, 
4.05c.  base ;  bands.  3.85c,  base :  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base:  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4.25c.  base;  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c,;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c. ;  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c. ;  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire,  $3.10  per  100  lb.;  common  wire  nails. 
$3.20  per  keg.  base. 

Tool  Steel. — The  number  of  orders  placed  for  imme- 
diate shipment  during  the  week  brought  the  aggregate 
tonnage  up  to  fairly  heavy  figures.  Some  manufactur- 
ing plants  are  increasing  their  operations  steadily,  and 
while  little  new  business  is  being  placed  with  machine 
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tool  manufacturers,  orders  now  on  hand  are  sufficient 
to  permit  of  present  operations  being  maintained  well 
into  the  new  year.  Tool  steel  prices  are  holding  firmly, 
with  18  per  cent  high  speed  steel  quoted  at  75c.  to  90c., 
with  special  brands  of  some  companies  quoted  at  $1 
per  lb. 

Coke. — There  was  a  fair  amount  of  activity  in  the 
coke  market,  mostly  for  first  quarter  and  first  half  con- 
tracts. With  the  exception  of  domestic  coke,  spot  busi- 
ness is  very  light.  Prices  have  strengthened  consider- 
ably in  some  fields,  and  receded  in  others.  Connellsville 
furnace  is  quoted  at  $7.25  and  foundry  at  $8;  New  River 
foundry  at  $11  to  $12;  Wise  County  furnace  $6.50  and 
foundry  at  $8;  by-product  foundry  $11,  Connellsville 
basis.  We  note  one  sale  of  2000  tons  and  one  of  10,000 
for  first  half. 

Old  Material. — There    is    little  activity  in  the  local 
scrap  market,  though  dealers  are  buying  small  tonnages 
to  apply  against  contracts.     Prices  are  unchanged. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron   rails    16.00  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up....    25.50  to    26.00 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Hea\T  melting  steel 16.00  to    17.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels   19.00  to    19.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  borings 11.00  to    11.50 

Steel   turnings    10.50  to    11.00 

Railroad    cast    16.50  to    17.50 

No.  1  machinery 20.50  to    21.00 

Burnt  scrap 11.00  to    11.50 

Iron  axles   20.00  to    20.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)   13.50  to    14.50 
Pipes  and  flues 10.00  to    10.50 


St.   Louis 

Demand  for  Pig  Iron  Not  So  Active,  But 

Prices  Are  Firm 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  19. — The  demand  for  pig  iron  was 
not  so  active  the  last  week  as  the  two  previous  weeks, 
although  the  market  for  Northern  iron  is  firm  at  $28 
Chicago,  and  $23  Birmingham  for  Southern  iron.  Melt- 
ers  who  have  not  already  made  purchases  for  first 
quarter  are  determined  to  wait  now-  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  no  one  wants  to  take  iron  in  now  be- 
fore the  taking  of  inventory.  While  sales  have  been 
heavy  in  this  district,  most  of  the  iron  has  gone  to 
melters  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  and  St. 
Louis  and  East  Side  melters  have  not  begun  to  look 
to  their  requirements  for  first  quarter.  Their  melt 
has  been  heavy,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be- 
gin to  buy  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  St, 
Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  sales  amounted  to  between 
8000  and  10,000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable,  with 
inquiries  for  4000  to  5000  tons  pending. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago.  $3.2S  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  SI 
cents  average   switching  charge   from  Granite   City ; 

Xorthern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $30.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.16 

Basic    30.16 

Southern  foundry.   1.75  to  2.25 28.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  usual  holiday  lull 
prevails  in  the  market  for  finished  iron  and  steel.  No 
railroad  inquiries  are  being  issued,  and  jobbers  are  not 
interested  in  taking  on  any  more  material,  because  of 
a  desire  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  stocks  just  prior 
to  the  taking  of  inventories.  The  only  new  inquiry 
is  for  five  or  six  cars  of  bars  and  two  or  three  cars  of 
sheets  from  the  United  Railways  Co.  The  inquiry  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  for  3000  kegs  of  track  spikes,  re- 
ported last  week,  is  still  pending.  An  Oklahoma  tank 
builder  bought  300  tons  of  tank  plates. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars.  2.90c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars.  2.90c.  :  structural 
shapes,  3c.;  tank  plates.  3c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets.  4.10c.;  Xo.  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.S5c.  :  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock,  3.90c. :  structural  rivets.  3.S5c.  per  100  lb.  ; 
boiler  rivets.  3.95c.  ;  tank  rivets,  ^j  in.  and  smaller. 
55  per  cent  off  list  ;  machine  bolts,  large.  50  per 
cent :  smaller,  50  per  cent ;  carriage  bolts,  large,  45 
per  cent :  small.  45  per  cent ;  lag  screws.  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;  and  tapped.  $2.75  off  list. 


Coke. — The  demand  for  coke,  both  metallurgical  and 
domestic,  on  the  Granite  City  by-product  ovens,  is  such 
that  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  on  all 
grades,  rejecting  last  week  about  75  carloads.  More 
Eastern  coke  is  being  offered  in  this  market. 

Old  Material. — The  market  on  old  material  is  stag- 
nant.    Consumers  will  not  take  on  any  more  material 
until  after  the  year-end  inventory  period,  and  dealers 
are   not    urging    that    they    buy.      It   is    expected    that 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  there  will  be  some 
buying.     The  lists  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania closing  last  week  were  taken  care  of,  the  former 
material  being  sold  here,  and  the  latter  moved  East. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'   works, 
St.   Louis   industrial   district  and   dealers'    yards,   as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $20.00  to  $20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to    17.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section.  .    26.00  to    29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to    23.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Frog.s.    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings..  .    11.50  to    12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 16.50  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    25.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to    19.50 

Wrought   iron  bars  and  transoms   21.50  to    22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

Xo.    2   railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad  springs 20.00  to    20.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 20.00  to    20.50 

Cast  iron  borings 10.50  to    11.00 

Xo.    1    busheling 13.00  to    13.50 

Xo.   1    railroad  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

No.    1   machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad    malleable    IS. 00  to    18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 


Buffalo 

Limited  Selling  of  Pig  Iron  at  Higher  Prices 

Follows  Recent  Movement 

Buffalo,  Dee.  18. — Quietness  prevails  after  the 
heavy  buying  movement  earlier  in  the  month  and  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  principal  factors  in  that  move- 
ment have  very  satisfactory  backlogs  enables  them  to 
turn  down  business  offered  at  less  than  $26,  one  fur- 
nace even  announcing  a  new  low  figure  of  $27  for 
silicon  1.75  to  2.25.  An  aggregate  of  5000  tons  was 
refused  by  one  producer  because  the  purchaser  would 
not  bid  higher  than  $25.50.  The  $1  differential  is 
nearer  reality  than  in  many  weeks.  A  few  sales  of 
No.  2  plain  foundry  iron  at  $26  have  been  made  and 
malleable  at  $27,  but  the  whole  trend  of  foundry  iron 
selling  is  slow.  Basic  is  quoted  at  $25  and  $25.25 
and  small  sales  have  been  made  at  that  figure.  The 
Wickwire  Steel  Co.  will  blow  in  a  furnace  later  in  the 
month  and  will  have  foundry  iron  to  market  early  in 
January. 

"W^e  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  price  being  for  early  shipment: 

Xo.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil...  $27.00 

Xo.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .  26.50 

X'o.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 26.00 

Basic    25.25 

Malleable    26.00 

Lake   Superior   charcoal $33.28  to  36. 2S 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Several  selling  agencies 
compare  the  brisk  buying  movement  in  certain  steel 
products  to  the  high  peak  of  1920.  The  strongest  de- 
mand is  for  bars,  but  shape  and  plate  business  is  strong. 
The  demand  for  wire,  both  plain  and  specialties,  is  ex- 
ceptional and  the  leading  wire  maker  is  even  buying 
steel  outside  to  meet  production  schedules.  Demand 
for  pipe,  both  butt  and  lap  welds,  is  brisk  and  deliv- 
eries are  behind.  The  price  of  2c.  on  bars,  shapes  and 
plates  is  firm  notwithstanding  repeated  rumors  of  cut- 
ting; in  no  instance  have  sellers  been  able  to  verify 
reported  prices  of  1.90c.  and  1.95c.  on  bars.  Jobbers 
have  been  active  in  placing  business  for  January  de- 
livery; stocks  are  depleted.  Sheet  demand  is  brisk  and 
prices  firm  at  3.35c.  and  4.35c. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes.  3.20c.;  plates.  3.20c.;  soft  steel 
bars.  3.10c.;  hoops,  4.10c.;  bands.  3.90c.;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage.  4.05c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  N'o.  2S  gage,  5.S5c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28, 
4.S5e.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  3.95c. 
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Old  Material. — Transactions  between  dealers  in 
heavy  melting  steel  continue,  but  consumers  are  gen- 
erally disinterested  and  will  be  the  rest  of  this  month. 
Prospective  buying  is  good  and  consumers  believe 
higher  prices  may  come  soon  after  the  holidays.  Stocks 
already  well  depleted  will  be  further  reduced  before 
the  end  of  the  year  and  normal  purchass  to  replace 
stocks  will  develop  a  fairly  lively  business.  Mills  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  pay  the  price  dealers  ask  for  heavy 
melting  steel. 

We    quote    dealers'    asking    prices    per    gross    ton 
fob.  Buffalo  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting  steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

Low  plios..  0.04  and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

.\'o.  1  railroad  wrought IS. 00  to    19.00 

Car  wheels 21.00  to    22.00 

Mac:hine-.shop   turnings    14.,'>0  to    15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy  a.\Ie  turnings 17.50  to    18.50 

Grate  bars   IG.OO  to    17.00 

No.    1    busheling 16.50  to    17.50 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to    15.00 

No.  1   machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.50 


Cleveland 

Sales  of  Pig  Iron  Aggregate  Over  100,000  Tons, 

with  Prices  Showing  Upward  Tendency 

Cleveland,  Dec.  19. — The  pig  iron  market  was  active 
during  the  week  in  the  Cleveland  territory,  where  the 
buying  movement  did  not  get  under  way  as  quickly  as  in 
some  other  sections.  Cleveland  producing  interests  sold 
during  the  week  about  105,000  tons  of  pig  iron  mostly 
in  foundry  grades,  about  one-half  of  which  is  for  ship- 
ment from  furnaces  located  in  Cleveland.  Sales  wore 
largely  by  producers  who  did  not  participate  in  much 
of  the  business  placed  during  the  previous  two  weeks 
and  who  were  .slower  than  some  other  furnaces  in  push- 
ing their  prices  upward.  However,  these  have  advanced 
their  quotations,  so  that  the  local  market  is  .50c.  a  ton 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  Local  furnaces  are  now  quot- 
ing foundry  iron  at  $26.50  to  $27  at  furnace  for  local 
delivery.  For  outside  shipment,  $26  is  the  ruling  quo- 
tation and  that  now  appears  to  be  the  minimum  price 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley.  The  prices  quoted  by  Detroit 
furnaces  and  other  lake  furnaces  are  unchanged  at  a 
minimum  of  $27,  but  small  lot  sales  are  reported  at 
$27.50  and  higher.  The  local  Cleveland  price  has  en- 
abled Cleveland  furnaces  to  book  business  for  Western 
shipment  outside  of  their  territories.  The  Link-Belt 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  placed  3600  tons  of  malleable  iron 
with  a  Cleveland  producer  at  $26.  The  same  producer 
also  took  3500  tons  from  an  Indiana  automobile  com- 
pany. Sales  during  the  week  were  practically  all  for 
the  first  quarter,  although  they  included  some  prompt 
.shipment  business.  Very  little  iron  has  been  sold  for 
delivery  for  the  first  half.  Most  Cleveland  foundries 
are  now  covered  for  the  first  quarter  with  iron  pur- 
chased at  $26,  furnace.  Local  purchases  include  2000 
tons  taken  for  the  first  quarter  by  the  Westinghouse 
Klectric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  lately  has  been  buying  from 
month  to  month.  The  General  Electric  Co.  purchased 
1800  tons  of  foundry  iron  from  a  lake  fui'nace  for  its 
Krie  works.  Some  inquiries  are  pending  from  con- 
sumers who  would  like  to  place  orders  at  the  minimum 
prices  that  prevailed  recently,  but  the  buying  movement 
has  commenced  to  subside.  However,  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers have  comfortably  filled  order  books  and  are  not 
seeking  additional  business.  Buying  in  the  Michigan 
territory  during  the  week  was  mostly  by  smaller  com- 
panies that  followed  the  lead  of  the  larger  buyers  who 
had  previously  covered.  Two  2000-ton  inquiries  are 
pending,  one  from  Indiana  and  one  from  Michigan. 
Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  Includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham 


Basic.  Valley  furnarc   (nominaU 
.N-nrtl,<.n.    No,    2   fdy..    sil.    1.75    ti 


to 


$25.00 


.Snullicrn  fdy.,  ali.  i.75"to  2!25 .'.".'  '  '             2900 

Malleable     27.00  to    27.50 

Ohio  silvery,   nominal,   sll.   8  per 

cent  as  ro 


Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 


36.00 


The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  has  purchased  oOOO 
tons  of  Southern  foundry  iron  for  its  Louisville  plant 
for  the  first  quarter  from  one  interest  at  $23,  and  it  is 
understood  to  have  placed  4000  tons  with  another  pro- 
ducer.   The  market  is  firm  at  $23. 

Iron  Ore. — Consumers  are  showing  more  disposition 
to  take  ore  from  docks  than  they  usually  do  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  the  movement  has  been  good  up 
to  a  few  days  ago  when  the  cold  weather  temporarily 
checked  shipments. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports:  Old  range 
Bessemer.  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95  ;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer.  51  J/4  per  cent  iron,  $5.20;  Mesabl  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70  ;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
51  Vj   per  cent  iron,  $5.05. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  local  market  is  inactive 
after  a  buying  spurt  that  followed  the  naming  of  $36.50 
price  on  sheet  bars,  slabs  and  billets. 

Finished  Material. — The  volume  of  buying  has  fallen 
off  somewhat,  but  most  consumers  have  placed  orders 
which  with  those  that  will  be  carried  over  by  mills  are 
expected  to  carry  them  well  through  the  first  quarter. 
Sales  of  steel  bars  to  bolt  and  nut  manufacturers,  auto- 
motive  and    other   industries   have    been   fairly   heavy. 
Some  of  the  plate  mills  that  recently  needed  orders  are 
now  comfortably  filled.    Railroads  are  sending  in  speci- 
fications for  track  accessories,  asking  for  early  ship- 
ment, so  that  they  will  have  the  material  on  the  ground 
when   work   starts   in  the   spring.     Some   of   the  inde- 
pendent mills  have   orders  for  all  the  wire   and  wire 
products   that  they  can  manufacture  during  the   first 
quarter  and   are  not  taking  additional  business.     The 
volume  of  building  work  is  good  for  this  season  of  the 
year.    Plain  structural  material  is  not  active,  as  fabri- 
cators are   not   placing  stock   orders,   buying  only   for 
requirements.     Shipments  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
mills   have    improved   materially   with    the   removal    of 
re.strictions  on  the  use  of  open  top  cars.    The  stiffening 
of  the   market   noted   last   week   is   more    in   evidence. 
Steel  bars  now  seem   firmly  established  at  2c.  in  this 
market,   although   there   are   a   few   outstanding   1.9.5c. 
quotations.      One    mill    has   advanced   small    angles    to 
2.25c.     Plates  are  also  firmer.     On  these  2c.  is  now  the 
common   quotation,   although    1.95c.   can   probably    still 
be  done  on  tank  plates.     However,  on  boiler  plates  and 
other  specifications  material,  the  market  is  firm  at  2c. 
Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,   3.01c. ;   No.   9   galvanized   wire,   3.30c. ; 
No.    9   annealed    wire.    2.S0C. ;    No.    28    black   sheets, 
4.35c.    to    4.40c.  ;    No.    28    galvanized    sheets,    5c.    to 
5.40c.;   No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.70c.  to  3.76c.; 
hoops  and   bands.   3.71c.:   cold-rolled  rounds,   3.75c.; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c. 

Strip  Steel. — Makers  have  booked  a  good  volume  of 
business  in  both  hot  and  cold-rolled  strip  steel  from  the 
automotive  industry,  either  in  first  quarter  contracts 
or  for  early  shipment  next  year.  Hot-rolled  strip  is 
generally  quoted  at  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  attractive 
orders  are  bringing  out  a  2.75c.  price.  Cold-rolled  strip 
is  firm  at  4.50c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  makers  are 
getting  some  contracts  at  present  prices  for  the  first 
quarter  delivery,  and  there  are  no  reports  that  these 
prices  are  being  shaded.  Rivet  manufacturers  are  also 
taking  a  good  volume  of  contracts  for  the  first  quarter 
at  3c.  for  structural  and  3.10c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Cur- 
rent orders  and  specifications  for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets 
are  rather  light. 

Sheets. — .Automobile  companies  have  bought  heavily 
and  some  of  the  independent  mills  have  well  filled  order 
books  for  the  first  quarter,  but  others  are  in  need  of 
orders,  particularly  for  black  sheets.  Galvanized  sheets 
lack  firmness,  quotations  of  4.25c.  or  $2  a  ton  con- 
cession having  appeared  on  warehouse  stocks.  Black 
sheets  are  firmer  and  now  appear  to  be  holding  well 
at  3.35c.  One  producer  has  made  a  $5  a  ton  advance  on 
long  terne  sheets  to  4.90c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Bids  will  be  taken  this  month  for 
two  highway  jobs  in  Ohio  and  one  in  Kentucky  requiring 
1500  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  and  on  Jan.  3  bids  will  be 
taken  for  three  State  hospital  units  for  Grafton,  Ohio, 
requiring  several  hundred  tons.  The  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
has  taken  100  tons  for  New  York  Central  Railroad 
work.  Hard  steel  reinforcing  bars  are  quoted  at  1.90c. 
to  2c.,  the  lower  price  being  for  large  sections. 
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Warehouse  Business. — Weakness  has  developed  in 
warehouse  prices  on  sheets,  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
$S  a  ton  concession  from  regular  prices. 

Coke. — One  Connellsville  district  producer  has  taken 
renewal  contracts  on  foundry  coke  for  the  first  half  at 
$7.50.  For  prompt  shipment,  standard  Connellsville 
foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $8  to  $8.50. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  become  somewhat 
more  active  and  firmer.  Prices  on  heax'y  melting  steel, 
cast  borings  and  a  few  other  grades  have  advanced 
50c.  a  ton.  The  leading  local  consumer  has  released  a 
round  lot  of  heavy  melting  steel  on  old  contract  which 
has  led  to  an  unfounded  report  that  this  company  was 
buying  scrap,  but  it  expects  to  be  in  the  market  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  .\  local  dealer  is  offering  $19  for 
heavy  melting  steel  to  fill  this  old  contract.  Machine 
shop  turnings  and  cast  borings  are  in  good  demand  and 
the  supply  of  the  latter  is  rather  scarce.  One  sale  of 
350  tons  of  turnings  is  reported  to  a  local  consumer  at 
$15.50  delivered. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heav>'   melting  steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.50  to  21.00 

Iron   rails    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to  26.00 

TjOW  phosphorus   melting 20.50  to  21.00 

Cast   borings    16.00  to  16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.75  to  15.25 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  15.75  to  16.00 

Compressed   steel    16.50  to  16.75 

Railroad  wrought   17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  20.50 

Light  bundled   sheet  stampings..    13.00  to  13.50 

Steel    axle   turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    X   cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.50 

t)rop   forge   flashings   over   10   in.   12.75  to  13.25 

Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.   12.50  to  13.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove  plate   17.00  to  17.50 

Pipes  and  flues 13.00  to  13.75 


Philadelphia 


Blast  Furnaces  Quoting  Higher  Prices  on  Pig 
Iron— Steel  Still  Weak 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  19. — New  factors  have  entered 
into  the  pig  iron  and  steel  situation  within  the  past 
week,  among  which  higher  coke  prices  and  a  more  acute 
shortage  of  freight  ears,  particularly  at  Johnstown, 
are  of  most  importance.  The  shortage  of  coal  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  country  has  caused  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  coke  and  ovens  which  ordi- 
narily have  not  supplied  domestic  trade  are  now  ship- 
ping a  large  part  of  their  output  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  result  that  prices  have  jumped  within  a  few 
days  to  $8  to  $8.25,  Connells^^lle,  for  blast  furnace 
coke  and  to  about  $8.50,  Connellsville,  for  foundry 
grade.  These  prices  are  for  spot  shipments;  on  con- 
tracts the  price  on  furnace  coke  is  somewhere  above 
$7,  but  the  situation  is  changing  from  day  to  day  due 
to  the  demands  for  domestic  fuel. 

Of  no  less  moment  is  the  car  situation.  At  the 
Johnstown  plant  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co. 
to-day,  there  was  a  shortage  of  135  cars;  that  is,  the 
railroads  could  not  supply  a  sufficient  number  to  carry 
away  shipments  which  were  ready.  It  i.s  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  gondola  cars  because  of  their  con- 
stant use  for  coal  and  coke  shipments.  Consumers  are 
pressing  for  deliveries,  few  having  carried  sufficient 
stock  to  meet  an  emergency. 

The  December  volume  of  steel  business,  while  show- 
ing a  falling  oflT  from  that  of  November,  is  very  much 
better  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  final  month  of  the 
year,  and  mills  will  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  a 
substantial  amount  of  business  on  their  books  in  soir.e 
lines.     Plates  are  the  outstanding  exception. 

Pig  Iron. — On  some  of  the  most  attractive  tonnages 
of  foundry  iron  sold  within  the  past  week  or  ten  days, 
prices  dipped  as  low  as  $26,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnace,  on  No.  2  plain  and  to  $27  on  No.  2X,  but  the 
market  has  undoubtedly  stiffened  this  week  due  to 
several  influences,  these  being  the  higher  prices  quoted 
in  the  Buffalo  market,  where  $26  and  $27  are  now  the 


ruling  quotations;  the  upturn  in  the  prices  of  coke,  and 
the  substantial  volume  of  business  which  recently  has 
been  booked  by  which  furnaces  have  been  placed  in  a 
somewhat  more  independent  position.  It  is  stated  that 
it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  quotations  lower  than 
$27,  furnace,  on  No.  2  plain  and  $28,  furnace,  on  No. 
2X,  while  at  least  two  furnaces  name  $28  as  their 
minimum  on  No.  2  plain.  The  advance  in  the  coke 
price  of  fully  $1  a  ton  is  expected  to  be  followed  by 
further  advances  if  the  very  large  demand  for  coke 
for  domestic  use  continues.  Colder  weather  and  the 
shortage  of  coal  has  brought  this  demand  for  coke  from 
many  cities.  While  demand  for  foreign  foundry  iron 
has  fallen  oflF  in  the  past  two  weeks,  there  is  a  call  for 
other  grades,  principally  low  phosphorus,  one  importer 
having  sold  about  1200  tons  within  a  week  at  $28, 
duty  paid,  Philadelphia.  Of  this  300  tons  went  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  A  nearby  steel  foundry  is  the 
market  for  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus.  To  meet 
foreign  competition,  makers  of  copper  bearing  low 
phosphorus  iron  are  willing  to  make  concessions,  and 
it  is  possible  to  buy  the  domestic  grade  at  $30,  furnace. 
Receipts  of  foreign  iron  last  week  were  small,  totaling 
only  1976  tons,  all  from  England.  Two  or  three  large 
cargoes  are  due  this  week.  Foreign  foundry  iron  of 
standard  grade  is  to  be  had  at  about  $25,  Philadelphia. 
In  basic  iron  the  only  transaction  of  importance  re- 
ported is  the  sale  of  several  thousand  tons  to  a  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  consumer  at  about  $26,  furnace.  A  recent 
order  for  gray  forge  totaled  3000  tons,  being  divided 
equally  among  three  furnaces.  The  prices  said  to  have 
been  quoted  were  $27  and  $28,  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of   those   on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery   at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton  : 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25  sil $27.76  to  $28.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   28.76  to    29.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 29.76  to    30.14 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.26 

sil 33.17  to    34.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..   34.17  to    35.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 27.50  to    28.00 

Gray  forge    28.14  to    28.64 

Malleable     29.64  to    30.60 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        35.00 

Copper  bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     30.00  to    35.00 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  domestic 
ferromanganese,  the  situation  having  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Lavino  Furnace  Co,  contemplates 
putting  its  Marietta  furnace  in  blast  about  Jan.  1.  On 
acccount  of  the  higher  exchange  rates,  there  is  talk  of 
British  ferromanganese  being  advanced.  Prices  now 
quoted  are  $100,  seaboard,  duty  paid,  for  the  imported 
and  $100,  furnace,  for  domestic.  Spiegeleisen  prices 
are  lower  and  large  tonnages  can  be  bought  at  $33  and 
$34,  furnace,  vi-ith  small  lots  being  quoted  at  $35  and 
$36, 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Few  inquiries  for  billets  are 
being  received  by  the  mills.  Quotations  range  fi-om 
$38  to  $40,  Pittsburgh,  for  re-rolling  grade  and  from 
$42.50  to  $45,  Pittsburgh,  for  forging  quality. 

Plates. — Whereas  a  few  weeks  ago  plates  were  re- 
garded as  weak  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  sellers  now  say  that 
they  are  firm  at  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh.  Only  large  lots 
are  obtainable  at  the  latter  price,  most  mills  quoting 
2c,  on  the  smaller  and  less  desirable  tonnages.  An 
Eastern  railroad  has  bought  600  tons  from  an  Eastern 
mill  on  its  line  at  2c.,  mill,  but  it  is  stated  with  a  good 
deal  of  positiveness  that  this  sale  would  not  be  dupli- 
cated. Locomotive  buying  continues  active.  The  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  65  engines  from 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  inquiries  are  out  from 
the  Union  Pacific  for  78,  and  from  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  for  56.  The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Chester,  Pa.,  is  inquiring  for  4750  tons  of  plates. 

Structural  Material. — A  fair  volume  of  business  in 
structural  shapes  for  this  time  of  year  is  reported  by 
the  mills.  Prices  quoted  are  1.95c.  and  2c.,  Pittsburgh, 
the  former  price  being  given  usually  on  only  the  more 
attractive  business. 

Bars. — Though  the  price  of  bars  has  shown  more 
strength    than    that   of    plates    and    shapes,   it    is    now 
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possible  to  buy  either  merchant  bars  or  concrete  re- 
inforcing bars  at  1.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  in  large  lots.  A 
Buffalo  mill  is  reported  to  have  been  the  principal 
factor  in  making  this  price.  Some  of  the  other  mills 
whose  order  books  are  fairly  well  filled  have  dedined 
business  rather  than  go  below  2c.  Bar  iron  is  fii-mer 
at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.— The  situation  in  sheets  continues  un- 
changed. Most  of  the  mills  are  booked  quite  solidly 
for  first  quarter.  Going  prices  on  sheets  for  prompt 
delivery  or  for  first  quarter  are  2.50c.  to  2.60c.  for 
blue  annealed,  3.35c.  for  black  and  4.35c.  for  galvanized, 
all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Warehouse  Business.— Prices  are  unchanged  and  for 
local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft    steel    bars    and    small    shapes.     3c. ;     iron 
bars    (except   bands).    3c. ;   round   edge   iron,   3.20c. ; 
round   edge   steel,    iron   finish,    l>/j    x    Vj    In..    3.20c.; 
round    edge   steel   planished,    4c. ;    tank   steel   plates, 
14-in    and   heavier,   3.10c.;   tank  steel  plates,    ft-in., 
3  30c. ;    blue    annealed    steel    sheets,    No.     10    gage. 
3.85c. ;  black  sheets.  No.   28  gage,  4.60c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,   No.   28  gage.   5.T5c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel   bars,   3.15c. ;   structural  shapes,   3.10c. ; 
diamond    pattern    plates,    i4-in-.    4.80c.;    ft -in      5c. ; 
spring  steel,   4.25c.;   round   cold-roiled   steel,    3.b&c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c.  :  steel 
hoops,   No.    13   gage  and   lighter,   4.25c.:   steel   bands. 
No.    12    gage   to    ft-in.,    inclusive.    3.825c.;   rails,    3c.; 
tool  steel,  8.50c.  ;  Norway  iron,  6.50c. 
Old  Material. — Indications  all  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  scrap   prices  are   on  the   eve  of  a   move   upward. 
There   have    been    only   faint   stirrings   in   the    market 
within  the   past  few  days,  but   these  have  been  suffi- 
cient to   show   the   underlying   strength.     It  has   been 
repeatedly   stated   in   the   past  few   weeks   that   prices 
were  as  low  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  for  the 
present,   and   that   the   first  signs   of  renewed    interest 
in  buying  would  be  met  with  higher  quotations.     One 
of  the  indications  of  a   stronger  market  was  the  an- 
nouncement this  week  that  a  steel  company  had  raised 
its  price  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  to  $17,  delivered, 
because  it  was   not  getting  a  sufficient  supply  at  the 
lower  prices  which  had   been  offered.     On  top  of  this 
another  steel  company  came  into  the  market  and  paid 
$17  and  then  $18,  delivered,  for  a  tonnage,  but  the  lat- 
ter  price   was    only   for   quick    shipments    which    were 
urgently  required.     Another  Eastern  steel  company  to- 
day  offered   $16,    delivered,   without   takers,   and   it   l.s 
doubtful    whether   less   than   $16.50   can   be  done   with 
prospects  that  the  price  will  go  higher  during  the  week 
if   pending   business    is   negotiated.     There   is   greater 
strength  also  in  borings  and  turnings.     One  steel  mill 
is  offering  $15  to  $15.50  for  turning.s  for  open-hearth 
furnace  use,  while  turnings  for  rolling  mills  probably 
could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  $16.    Heavy  axle  turn- 
ings have  been  sold  at  $16.50.    Cast  borings  are  at  least 
50c.   a   ton   higher   and   we   now   quote   $15.50   to    $16, 
delivered. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  In  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

Scrap  rails   16.50  to    17.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 19.50  to    20.00 

No.  1  low  phos.,  heavy   0.04   and 

under    22.00  to    23.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 19.00  to    20.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

No.  1  forge  fire 15.00  to    15.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)   14.50  to    15.00 

No.   1   busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

TurninK.s    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to    15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to    15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works    use)     15.00  to    15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 15.50  to    16.00 

Hea\T  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)        16.50  to    17.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling  mills) 15.60  to    16.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    20.00  to    22.00 

No.   1   cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

„"'»"'»)     19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.50  to    17.00 

Stove  pliiio    (for  steel  plant  use)   16.50  to    17  00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to    16  60 

wrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 
and  tubea  (new  apeclflcatlons)  14  50 

Shafting    21.00  to    22.00 

Steel  axles  ■>•>  00 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Over  6000  Cars  and  60  Locomotives  Bought  and 

Fresh  Inquiries  for  3900  Cars  and  134 

Locomotives 

Tlie  Union  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  78  locomotives. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  placed  orders  for  5000  refrigerator 
cars  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  as  follows :  1000  each  to 
Pullman  Co.,  General  American  Car  Co.  and  Pacific  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  1500  to  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  and  500  to 
Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  is  also  in  the  market  for  300 
express  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  inquiring  for  20  postal  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  placed  an  order  for 
800  Roger  ballast  cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Minarets  Western  Railway  &  Lumber  Co.,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  is  inquiring  for  200  fiat  cars  of  40  tons  capacity. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  in  the  market  for  18 
Mikado  type,  12  Pacific  type  locomotives  and  20  6- wheel 
switch  engines  and  3000  box  and  200  milk  cars.  It  also  con- 
templates issuing  inquiries  for  3000  additional  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  reported  to  be  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  several  Mountain  type  and  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tives. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  13  coaches  and  4  com- 
bination coach  and  baggage  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for 
185  passenger  cars  as  follows:  30  multiple-unit  passenger 
coaches.  20  coaches  and  10  baggage  cars  with  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.  :  40  baggage  cars  and  20  coaches  with  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  ;  20  combination  passenger  and 
baggage  cars  and  10  coaches  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.. 
and  35  coaches  with  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  ordered  25  steel  gondolas 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  150 
hopper  cars. 

Tlie  Long  Island  Railroad  has  placed  an  order  for  92 
passenger  cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Muscle  Shoals,  Birmingham  &  Pensacola  Railroad  has 
inquired   for  200  gondolas. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  an  inquiry  out  for  500  sets 
of  40-ton  trucks  for  cars  to  be  repaired  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  has  inquired  tor  45 
passenger  coaches  and  five  combination  coaches. 

The  Rutland  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  25  center  construc- 
tions for  coal  cars. 

Chicago,  Rurlington  &  Quincy  has  placed  50  Mikado  type 
and  10  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  with  tlie  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 
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Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  \^  ill  Probably 
Absorb  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 

Youngstown,  Dec.  19. — It  is  probable  that  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  will  acquire  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  this  city,  one  of  the  largest  independent 
sheet  makers  in  the  country.  This  announcement  was 
made  Tuesday  afternoon  by  President  James  A.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company,  following  a  di- 
rectors' meeting.  He  explained  that  details  are  still 
to  be  worked  out  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
boards  of  the  two  companies  to  their  stockholders. 
Holders  of  Brier  Hill  common  stock  will  be  paid  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  while  the 
latter  will  assume  the  bonded  and  preferred  obliga- 
tions of  the  Brier  Hill  company. 

Directors  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  increased 
the  common  dividend  of  the  last  quarter  to  $1  per 
share.  Last  quarter  the  company  distributed  75c.  per 
share.  They  also  authorized  the  regular  preferred 
dividend  of  $1.75.  Both  dividends  are  payable  Jan.  1 
to  holders  of  record  Dec.  20. 


The  Italian  ambassador  to  Washington,  Prince  Ge- 
lasio  Gaetani,  now  on  his  way  to  this  country,  was 
graduated  fi-om  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1903,  and  is  to  be  entertained  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington  on  Jan.  12  by  the  American  Engineering 
Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties. A  dinner  will  be  given  to  Prince  Gaetani  late  in 
February  in  New  York  by  the  national  engineering  so- 
cieties. 
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FABRICATED  STEEL  BUSINESS 


Amount  of  Seasonal  Decline  in  Structural  Steel 
Sales  in  November 

Washington,  Dec.  16. — A  considerable  seasonal  de- 
cline occurred  in  the  ."sales  of  fabricated  structural  steel 
in  November,  according  to  reports  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. November  sales  amounted  to  46.8  per  cent  of  shop 
capacity  as  against  57.3  per  cent  reported  for  October. 
These  percentages  are  based  on  a  uniform  capacity 
rating  recently  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
by  almost  all  the  i-eporting  fabricators.  Through  these 
new  ratings,  the  total  monthly  capacity  of  the  143 
identical  firms  reporting  each  month  from  April  through 
November  has  been  reduced  from  223,685  tons  to  211,- 
510  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage 
booked  each  month  by  these  firms  and  the  percentage  of 
their  revised  capacity: 

Tonnage  Per  Cent 

Booked  of  Capacity* 

April    193,520  91.5 

May    173. 58S  S2.1 

June     154,770  73.2 

Julv      143,907  68. 0 

AuKU.st     146,621  69,3 

September     137,485  65.0 

October    121,150  57.3 

Xovember   99,040  46. S 

•Increased  percentages  over  previous  reports 
for  past  months  clue  to  re\'ision  of  capacities. 

On  the  basis  of  these  revised  capacity  reports  and 
of  known  or  reliably  estimated  capacities  of  other 
concerns,  the  Department  of  Commerce  places  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  fabricated  structural  steel  shops  at 
250,000  tons  per  month. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  struc- 
tural steel  fabricating  shops  of  the  United  States  since 
1913  is  shown  in  a  special  survey  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  A  preliminary  report,  based  on 
data  received  from  143  firms  with  a  total  revised  capac- 
ity rating  of  208,440  tons  per  month,  shows  an  increase 
since  1913  of  45,025  tons  in  monthly  capacity,  or  about 
27%  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  monthly  capacity 
for  each  year  as  reported  by  the  above  firms,  represent- 
ing about  83  per  cent  of  the  present  estimated  capacity 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  and  over  1913: 

Capacity  of  143  Steel  Fabricating  Concerns 

Total  Increase        Increase 

Monthly     Over  Previous       Over 
Capacity  Tear  1913 

1913 163,415  

1914 164,265  850  850 

1915 166,500  2,235  3,085 

1916 170,900  4.400  7,485 

1917 175,935  5.035  12,520 

1918 185.060  9,125  21.645 

1919 188,800  3,740  25,385 

1920 194,675  5,875  31,260 

1921 197,575  2.900  34,160 

1922 208,440  10.865  45,025 

The  increase  noted  in  the  year  1922  was  largely  due 
to  the  entrance  of  shipbuilding  concerns  into  the  fabri- 
cation of  structural  steel.  In  this  connection,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  points  out  that  the  capacity  of  struc- 
tural steel  shops  is  quite  elastic  in  that,  when  not  busy 
on  structural  steel,  a  shop  is  often  used  for  tank  work, 
railroad  cars,  shipbuilding,  etc.,  and,  similarly  struc- 
tural work  may  be  turned  out  in  tank  shops,  shipbuild- 
ing plants,  etc.  The  capacity  figures  given  in  the  re- 
port refer. to  that  poi-tion  of  the  fabricating  capacity 
that  is  usually  used  for  structural  work;  it  is  capable 
of  expansion  or  contraction. 

The  capacity  as  reported  for  this  survey  was  defined 
as  the  amount  of  structural  steel  work  that  actually 
could  be  turned  out  running  single  turn  on  the  charac- 
ter and  class  of  structural  work  that  the  plant  ordinar- 
ily secures.  Structural  work  was  considered  for  this 
purpose  as  all  work  using  sti-uctural  shapes. 

About  11,000  Tons  in  Awards  but  28,000  in 
New   Projects 

Westchester  Lighting  Co..  ofBce  building.  Yonkers.  X.  Y., 
600  tons,  to  A.  E.  Norton,  Inc. 

Elks'  Club,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  400  tons,  to  Fagan  Iron 
Works 


Apartment  building  on  East  Ninety-flfth  Street,  New 
York,  J  .E.  Carpenter,  architect,  500  tons,  to  Hinkle  Iron 
Works. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  700  tons,  to 
Fagan  Iron  Works. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridges,  500  tons,  to  Fort  Pitt 
Bridge  Works. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  bridges,  500  to  700  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Y'ale  University  power  plant,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  200  tons, 
to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Logan  Theater,  Philadelphia,  400  tons,  to  Belmont  Iron 
Works. 

State  of  Pennsylvania  storage  building,  150  tons,  to  Bel- 
mont Iron  Works. 

State  of  North  Carolina  highway  bridges,  1200  tons,  to 
Pensacola  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  high  school  building,  400  tons,  to  Beth- 
lehem Fabricators,  Inc. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  bridges.  400  tons,  to  Phoenix 
Bridge  Co. 

HoUis,  Long  Island,  telephone  exchange,  150  tons,  to  Hay 
Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  through  riveted  truss  spans, 
near  Fort  Gibson,  700  tons,  to  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern  Railroad,  deck  plate 
girder  spans.  23  S  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Crossett  Lumber  Co.,  fuel  house.  Crossett.  Ark.,  153  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Gas  holder  at  Leominster.  Mass.,  300  tons  ;  gas  holder  at 
Hanover,  Mass.,  300  tons ;  gas  holder  at  Benwood,  W.  Va., 
100  tons,  all  to  Stacey  Mfg.  Co..  Cincinnati. 

Guibert  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  200  tons,  to  Memphis  Steel 
Construction  Co. 

High  transmission  towers  for  Power  Construction  Co.. 
Worcester  Mass..  1100  tons  additional,  making  total  4300 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Miramar  Apartment,  Cleveland.  1200  tons,  to  Forest  City 
Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Bridge  work.  Boonville,  Mo.,  350  tons,  to  Mt.  Vernon 
Bridge  Co. 

Jamestown  Worsted  Mills,  Jamestown.  X.  Y..  factory  build- 
ing, 200  tons,  to  the  Norton  Co. 

Structural   Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  work  now  being  figured 
on  include  the  following: 

Loft  building  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh 
Street.  Xew  Y'ork.   3000  tons. 

Mutual  Trust  Co.  building.  Philadelphia.  200  tons. 

Transit  Commission.  Xew  York,  subway  stations  in  Brook- 
lyn. 1000  tons. 

Transit  Commission.  New  Y'ork,  subway  construction  in 
Brooklyn,  4000  tons. 

Transit  Commission,  Xew  Y'ork,  extension  of  subways  to 
Flushing,  7250  tons.  Phoenix  Bridge  Co.  low  bidder. 

Apartment  building  on  Park  Avenue,  Dwight  P.  Robinson 
&  Co.,  general  contractors,  1500  tons. 

John  R.  Thompson  Hotel.  Chicago,  5000  tons,  plans  not 
yet  out  for  figures. 

Central  Life  Insurance  Building,  Chicago.  700  tons. 

Addition  to  Lumber  E.xchange  Building.  Chicago,  tonnage 
not  yet  estimated. 

Two  steel  barges  for  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Vicks- 
burg.  appro.ximately  2000  tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Superior-Payne  Realty  Co..  Cleveland,  office  building,  2000 
tons. 

Erie  County  bridge,  Hamburg.  X.  Y^.,  200  tons.  Independent 
Bridge  Co..   low  bidder. 

Addison  Junior  high  school  building.  Cleveland,    200   tons. 

Gunther  &  Davis  building,  Cleveland,  300  tons,  bids  taken. 

McKinney  Steel  Co..  Cleveland,  head  frame  for  mine  at 
Crystal  Falls.  Minn..  275  tons,  bids  taken. 


Morris  &  Bailey  Steel  Co.  Absorbed 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  19. — Official  announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  absorption  of  the  Morris  &  Bailey  Steel 
Co.  with  a  plant  at  Wilson  Station,  near  Clairton,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  cold-rolled  strip  steel,  by  the  Oliver 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
purchasing  company  to  maintain  the  Morris  &  Bailey 
Co.  as  a  separate  interest  and  to  continue  it  as  a  com- 
mercial producer  of  cold-rolled  strip  steel. 


The  Coatesville  Plate  Washer  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
has  been  organized  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
plate  washers  from  scrap.  It  has  leased  the  building 
at  Coatesville  formerly  occupied  by  the  Greenwood 
Cotton  Mills.  .  A.  Stoflal  has  been  appointed  manager. 
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GERMAN  RAIL  SALE  TO  JAPAN 


Manchurian  Order  Increased  and  Given  to  Three 

Mills— Rails,  Switches  and  Tin  Plate  Inquiries 

— Foreign   Iron   Stronger 

New  York,  Dec.  18. — Export  trade  generally  is 
quiet,  with  some  small  business  continuing  to  appear 
from  South  American  markets,  chiefly  Colombia,  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil.  One  exporter  in  New  York  with 
connections  as  a  representative  of  German  export  in- 
terests has  sold  a  total  of  al)out  10,000  ft.  of  small 
water  pipe  and  some  small  tonnages  of  galvanized 
sheets  to  buyers  in  Colombia  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  situation  in  China  is  unchanged  and  very  little 
business  is  reported.  Japan  continues  to  inquire  for 
rails  and  also  exhibits  interest  in  tin  plate,  structural 
material,  hoops,  wire  and  sheets.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tin  plate,  however,  inquiries  for  these  materials 
are  for  small  lots.  At  present  there  are  two  inquiries 
in  the  market  from  Japan  for  oil  can  size  tin  plate,  one 
calling  for  5000  ba.se  boxes  and  the  other  for  3000  boxes. 
There  are  .several  small  tonnages  of  structural  steel 
pending  and  one  or  two  small  inquiries  for  black 
sheets;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  expected  to  be  placed 
here.  Bids  were  opened  Dec.  13  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment Railways  on  400  tons  of  I  beams  and  bids 
will  be  opened  Dec.  20  on  the  tender  for  30  sets  of 
manganese  steel  frogs  and  switches. 

Among  current  rail  inquiries  from  Japan  is  one  for 
5  miles  of  12-lb.  and  5  miles  of  18-lb.  rails,  a  total  ton- 
nage of  about  235  gross  tons,  from  a  private  source. 
The  Aichi  Railway  Co.  is  receiving  bids  on  6V2  miles 
of  75  lb.  rails  (766  gross  tons)  and  accessory  splice 
bars,  bolts,  nuts  and  spikes.  The  85  miles  of  100-lb. 
rails  and  accessories,  for  which  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.  has  been  in  the  market  was  increased  to 


110  miles  and  the  entire  tonnage  of  about  17,285  tons, 
plus  the  accessories  was  divided  among  three  German 
mills  through  three  different  Japanese  export  houses; 
Takata  &  Co.,  which  received  4214  miles;  Furukawa  & 
Co.,  which  received  42^4  miles;  and  Mitsui  &  Co.,  which 
received  25  miles.  The  price,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
$6  or  $7  per  ton  lower  than  the  lowest  American  bid, 
is  reported  to  have  been  better  than  $35  per  ton,  c.i.f. 
Dairen  and  the  delivery  May  and  July  as  specified  by 
the  buyer.  This  tender  is  the  second  tonnage  awarded 
by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  to  Germany  this 
year. 

Contract  for  digging  the  tunnel  between  Shimonoseki 
and  Moji,  Japan,  may  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  contrac- 
tor, according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
project,  which  involves  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
tunnel  more  than  a  mile  long,  most  of  the  distance 
through  solid  rock,  will  connect  two  of  the  larger  islands 
of  Japan  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars.  Informa- 
tion on  bidding  is  being  supplied  by  the  Japanese  De- 
partment of  Communications. 

Both  Continental  and  Scotch  pig  iron  are  showing 
a  stiffening  tendency  according  to  an  importer  of  for- 
eign irons.  This  importer  is  now  offering  "Dalzell" 
Scotch  No.  3,  with  an  analysis  of  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  per 
cent;  sul.  0.015  to  0.02;  mn.,  0.1,  and  phos.,  0.3,  at 
.$27.50  per  ton  duty  paid  New  York.  Considerable  in- 
terest is  still  evinced  by  foundries  in  the  New  York  and 
New  England  districts  in  small  tonnages  of  foreign  iron 
and  this  importer  reports  a  number  of  small  inquiries 
on  hand  of  100  to  300  tons  each. 

Although  imports  of  bars  and  other  semi-finished 
material  could  undoubtedly  be  made  profitably  by  pur- 
chasing in  Germany,  importers  show  no  inclination  to 
enter  into  this  business  because  of  the  violent  fluctu- 
ations of  the  mark  in  foreign  exchange,  which  is  likely 
to  wipe  out  even  the  margin  of  profit  that  would  be 
possible  on  an  imported  tonnage. 


MORE  SHEET  BUYING 


Price    Concessions    Made    at    Youngstown — Auto 
Stock  Sold  at  4.65c. 

Youngstown,  Dec.  19. — Orders  for  first  quarter 
sheets,  including  principally  black  and  galvanized 
grades,  are  coming  to  district  producers  in  larger 
volume,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  in  sufficient  propor- 
tions to  maintain  a  75  per  cent  operating  rate  of  inde- 
pendent capacity  in  the  Valleys. 

Independent  makers  of  full  finished  sheets  are  no 
longer  adhering  to  the  5c.  quotation  on  No.  22  gage  auto 
body  stock,  and  business  is  being  freely  accepted  at 
4.75e.  to  4.85e.  Some  small  tonnages  have  moved  at 
4.65c.  The  independent  market  is  regarded,  however,  as 
nearer  4.85c.  per  lb.  on  this  grade,  or  $3  per  ton  higher 
than  the  4.70c.  quotation  of  the  leading  interest.  There 
continues  to  be  more  activity  in  highly  finished  sheets 
than  in  other  grades,  though  a  number  of  interests  have 
established  a  comfortable  backlog  on  galvanized  sheets. 

On  No.  28  gage  galvanized  4.35c.  is  the  general 
quotation  and  makers  are  not  turning  away  any  busi- 
ness offered  at  this  price.  While  the  $36.50  sheet  bar 
price  announcement  has  served  to  stabilize  the  sheet 
market,  nevertheless  some  of  the  smaller  interests  are 
reported  to  be  cutting  under  usual  quotations  in  order 
to  build  up  a  reserve  on  their  books.  However,  the 
principal  makers  are  closely  investigating  all  such  re- 
ports and  are  prepared  to  meet  competitive  conditions 
in  this  market. 

Because  of  irregularity  in  the  common  sheet  mar- 
ket most  of  the  independent  interests  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley  are  curtailing  production  schedules. 


Making  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Shown  by  Moving 
Pictures 

The  New  England  Foundrymen's  Association  held 
its  December  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  13th, 
at  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  Boston,  130  mem- 
bers and  friends  attending.  E.  H.  Ballard,  General 
Electric  Co.,  president,  presided.  The  only  business 
transacted  was  the  appointment  of  a  nominating  com- 
mittee to  make  nominations  for  officers  to  be  balloted 
for  at  the  annual  meeting  next  month,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  and  the 
Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  to  membership  in  the  association.  The 
nominating  committee  consists  of  George  P.  Aborn. 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Blake  & 
Knowles  Works,  East  Cambridge;  Charles  B.  Newcomb, 
Deane  Works,  Holyoke,  same  corporation;  and  A.  B. 
Root,  Jr.,  Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.   Co.,  South  Boston. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  given  over  to  moving 
pictures,  the  most  instructive  being  one  on  making  cast 
iron  pipe,  presented  by  the  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  showing  in  de- 
tail the  process  of  making  centrifugal  cast  iron  pipe  as 
well  as  the  sand  cast  method.  John  D.  Capron,  pub- 
licity manager  of  the  company,  explained  the  different 
methods  during  the  progress  of  the  film,  and  answered 
many  questions  put  to  him  by  the  foundrymen.  An- 
other interesting  film  related  to  the  method  of  gathering 
wood  in  Pacific  Coast  forests,  and  its  conversion  into 
by-products.  The  tests  to  which  motors  are  put  in  this 
industry  was  interesting.  The  film  was  presented  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.  Other  films 
shown  were  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment. 


For  a  paper  on  "Steam  Formulas,"  Prof.  Robert  C. 
H.  Heck,  of  Rutgers  College,  has  been  awarded  life 
membership  in  the  .■\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Junior  prizes  of  the  society  went  to  R.  H. 
Heilman,  industrial  fellow  at  the  Mellon  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  and  F.  L.  Kallam,  graduate  student  at  I.^- 
land  Stanford  Junior  University. 


Sales  of  oak  leather  belting  for  November  are  re- 
ported by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange  at  467,816  lb., 
valued  at  $826,164,  or  an  average  of  $1.77  per  lb.  This 
shows  a  falling  off  in  both  quantity  and  value  from 
October,  when  the  total  was  499.943  lb.,  valued  at  $861,- 
902  or  $1.72  per  lb.  Both  figures,  however,  are  far 
above  the  total  for  November,  1921,  which  was  2C>2,820 
lb.,  valued  at  $439,172,  or  $1.67  per  lb.  The  figures 
represent  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  industry. 
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Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,  base,  !>er  lb 1.95c.  to  2c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,   channels,   etc 2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb ?'SS°' 

Reiined   iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.6uc. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,    base,    per    lb 2.7dc.  to  2.90c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2  75c.  to  2.90c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,   per  keg *?-^? 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.4d 

Annealed  fence  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Spring  wire,   base,   per   100   lb 3.25  to    3.35 

Galvanized  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2  20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 68  per  cent  oft  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads ...  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50,10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer   and   larger   sizes 50  per  cent  oft  list 

Lag  bolts    60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads.  . .  .  bO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   ?4  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and    shorter 45  percent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer   sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  .  .$3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3,50  off  list 

Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S 75.  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

%   in.  and  larger.  U.   S.   S 70,  10  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes    S.  A.  B 80  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

S.  A.  E.,   %   in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 80  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts 50. 10  and  10  percent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws.  ..  .75  percent  oft  list 

Milled    set    screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Upset    set    screws SO  per  cent  oft  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100   lb 3.10 

Small   rivets    65anai0to65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Ek|uipment 
Spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb....  $2.75 

Spikes,   %   in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb....  3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  base,  per  100  lb $3.75  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100   lb 2.35 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 


^  :::::: 

1  to  3... 


Galv. 
23V> 
29V> 
46y. 
52  V. 
54^4 


Inches 
^    to    %. 

%    

%    

1   to  Ihi. 


Iron 
Black 

...+   7 
..      26 


Galv. 
-f33 


2%    to   6. 


Lap   Weld 

..      59  47Vj    I    2    2 

. .      63  51>/>        2%    to   6 3 

.  .      60  47  Mi        7   to   12 3 

.  .      59  461/j    I 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


to   %. 


45 


28^4 
34  Mi 
46% 
51% 
53% 
54% 


%    to 


1  to  1% 34 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

.  .      57  46% 


to   6. 


50% 
49% 

43  V. 
37% 


2%    to  4 33 

4%    to  6 32 

7   to   8 25 

to   12. 


13 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%  per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  in 21% 

2   to  2%    in 36 

2V-  to  3  in 47 

3%  to  13  in 52 


Charcoal  Iron 


-12 

•+   ? 


1  %   to  1  %   in .  . 

2  to  2%  in —8 

2%  to  3  in — 13 

3Vi   to  4%  in —15 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
or  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, follow: 

■       '  —       ■    2%  and  2%  in 38 


IVi   and  1%  in 47 

1%  in 31 

2  and  2%   in 34 


3  in. 


3%  to  4  in 47 

414  in.  and  5  in 39 

Hot  Rolled 

3   in 44  314    to  4   in 49 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in,  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30.   base 85  per  cent  oft  list 

Carbon    0.30    to    0.40,    base 83  per  cent  oft  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft.  I                                    Cents  per  Ft. 
O.D  12   gage 14       1    214-in^  O.D,_  10  gage 19 


3-in.    O.D.    7   gage 34 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 13% 

5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

2%-in.  O.D.  12  gage 16       1    o%- 

2%-ln.  O.D.  11  gage 17       1    5%- 

Tin  Plate 
Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.75 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.   200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating $9.30  I    2a-lb.  coating  I.  C $1^.25 

8-lb.   coating  I.  C...      9.60        30-lb.   coating  I.  C 15.25 

15-lb.   coating  I.  C 11.80       35-lb.   coating  I.  C 16.25 

20-Ib.   coating  I.   C 13.00  I    40-lb.  coating  I.  C...    17.25 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.50c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.35c. 

Regular  auto   body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),   per  lb.. 

4.70c.  to  5.00c. 
Oalvanieed 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.35e. 

Tin-ilill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3,35c 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named,  per 
100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic. . .  0.315 

Baltimore,   export   ....  0.225 

New  York,  domestic. . .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,   export   0.255 


Buffalo   »0.265 

Cleveland   0.215 

(Cleveland.   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis   0.31 

Chicago   0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...  0.705 

St.  Paul   0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver    1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $1.50 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis 0.38B 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..   0.50 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water   0.415 

New  Orleans   0.515 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb,,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road  tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows;  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.  ;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c.  ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  50c.  ;  pipe  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter.  50c.  : 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 

-»n,.-_„™_™„„n™,..  .„.„„-™„„„™„™.™.™,_„,.„„.„ „,„„„„„ ,»„_. „„„,,,,„,™..,,„.„„,™,™™™„.,,.™„,-,,«™™n,»,™ 
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The   Iron   age 


December  21,  1922 


British   Iron   and   Steel   Market 


Anu-rica  Inquires  for  30,000  Tons  of  Rails — Ship- 

hiiiltlinf;  and  Railroads  More  Active — 

Tin  Plate  Firmer 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Dec.  19. 

Pig  iron  is  quiet  and  easier  on  the  decrease  in  the 
American  demand  and  the  approach  of  the  holidays. 
Home  consumers  have  made  small  purchases,  owing 
to  the  revival  in  shipbuilding,  but  others  generally  are 
dormant.  Some  Scottish  producers  are  curtailing  out- 
put.    Hematite  is  steady  and  active. 

Foreign  ore  is  firmer.  Sellers  of  best  Bilbao  Rubio 
are  asking  up  to  22*^s.   ($5.22)   ex-ship  Tees. 

Improved  general  demand  is  noted  for  finished  iron 
and  steel.  British  railroads  are  placing  more  orders. 
India  and  Portugal  are  buying  rails.  Burmese  rail- 
roads have  bought  1200  tons  of  rails.  Other  markets 
are  improving. 

Continental  markets  are  still  complicated,  owing  to 
rapid  fluctuations  in  exchange  ratios.  Prices  generally 
are  dearer.  Belgium  and  Germany  are  the  only  real 
competitors   [of  Great  Britain]. 

America  is  inquiring  for  30,000  tons  of  rails,  which 
are  expected  to  go  to  a  Continental  works. 

Tin  plate  is  firm  and  a  further  increase  in  the 
minimum  basis  price  is  talked  of,  owing  to  advancing 
costs  of  raw  materials  and  a  shortage  of  steel  scrap. 
There  is  fair  export  buying  by  the  Continent,  including 
Germany  and  Portugal.  The  Far  Eastern  demand  is 
expanding,  but  the  home  trade  is  quieter. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  steady,  with  moderate  sales, 
except  to  India,  but  an  improved  demand  in  that 
quarter  is  anticipated  shortly.  The  works  are  well 
booked  and  are  not  anxious  for  orders. 

Japanese  specifications  of  black  sheets  are  in  de- 
mand for  early  shipment,  but  the  works  generally  are 
unable  to  accept  the  business.    Other  markets  are  quiet. 

We   quote  per   gross   ton,   except   whore   otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  works,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.64  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1     9s.                             $G  73 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  4  lii                                   22  04 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4  11                                   2111 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4      ,5                                   19  72 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..  4      2'/'                              19  14 

Cleveland    basic    4      0   '                               IS  56 

Kast  Coa.st  mixed 4  13  to  £4    13"/.s.  21.58  to  $21.69 

I<  erromanganese    15     0                                69  60 

PerromanBanese*    14      0                                  64  96 

K.;ills.   60  lb.  and  up.  .  .  7  15  to    S      0          35.69  to    37.12 

Billets    .                       7      0  to    7      5          32.48  to    33.64 

hheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    ..    7     0  to    7      7Vj      32.48  to    34.22 

T in  plates,  base  box .. .  10  to    1     O',^        4.64  to      4.67 
t-.  .        .    .                                                                                 C.  per  Lb. 

.ship  plates    8  10  to    9     0           1.76  to      1.86 

Holler  plates   11     0  toll  10           2.28  to      2.38 

'  ;■'■•'<     9      0  to    9   10            1.86  to      1.97 

'''a"n<'ls     8      5  to    8   15            1.71  to      1.81 

'*'-■'""»    ■■■■■■■■■  «      5  to    8   15            1.71  to      1.81 

Uound  bars.  %  to  3  in..  9      0  to    9   10            1.86  to      1.97 

1  .alvanized  sheet.s,  24  g.  17      5  to  17  10            3.57  to      3.63 

HUick  sheets,  24  gage..  11  15                                     2.43 
Hlack   sheets,    Japanese 

specifications    15      5                                    3  16 

.steel   hoops    11  0  &  11    10*          2.28  &       2.38* 

I  i.ld   rolled    steel   strip, 

,,  -,?   B-  .••;■•• 22     2Vj                             .    4.58 

I  otton  ties,  Indian  specl- 

^flciuions    16     0                                  3.11 

•Exiiort  price. 

Continental  Prices  All  F.  ().  H.  Channel  Port.^. 
Delivery  as  Specified 
•'^*i-.  •*■  foundry  pig  iron : 

Kelglum,  Jan.,   Feb..    El    lOs.  S'ft  SS 

.ux.-„>l.K.   Jan.,   Feb.     4    10  *oS-|| 

•laiKe    Jan.,    Feb...      4    lo  5oii 

liilk-t.s:  Not  quoted:  -"•*" 

Wirt  rods.  ."  inin.  (0  2  in  )  : 

\v"e'n'X,k.Ki:.Ms,  '      ^       '""»     T^is.  33.64  to  $48.14 

Germany     n  h  i..  ,  ,. 

Belgium    0  ■.,) i,i  JSf 

.Xniiles  •  "  ■*• '* 

BelKiuiM  7      -:  .C;  per  Lb. 

Tees:  -  '■'■'» 

Itelgium     s      ,,  ,  ., 


Merchant  bars: 

Belgium,  Feb.,  Mar..  6  12'A  to    6  15  1.37  lo      1.40 

Luxemb'g,  Feb.,  Mar.  7      0  to    7      2'/-        1.45  to      1.48 

France,   Jan.,    Feb...  7     0  to    7      2^!        1.45  to       1.48 

Germany,    Feb.,    Mar.  6   10  to    6   15  1.35  to      1.40 

Joists  (beams)  : 

France,  Jan 6     5  1.29 

Belgium,  Jan.,   Feb..  6     0  to    6      5  1.24  to       1.29 

Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...  6     5  1.29 

Channels; 

Belgium    7    10  to    7   12  H'        1.55  to       1.58 

I'j-in.  plates: 

Germany,   Jan 6     5  to    6   10  1.29  to      1.35 

Belgium,  Jan.    ......  6   10  1.35 

Luxemburg,  Jan.    ...  6     5  1.29 

France,  not  quoted. 

No.  S  gage  wire : 

Belgium 14    10%  3.01 


JAPANESE    COPPER    DULL 


Exports   of   Brass   and   Copper  Products   Decline 

Because  of  High  Costs — Active  Demand  for 

Gas  Pipe 

ToKio,  Japan,  Nov.  20. — Exports  of  copper  con- 
tinue inactive  and  the  market  in  China  and  other 
countries  for  Japanese  copper  is  deeply  depressed  by 
the  competition  of  foreign  copper.  At  the  same  time, 
the  copper  market  in  Japan  is  continuously  threatened 
by  foreign  copper,  though  the  market  is  now  quiet 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  copper  in  the  American 
market  and  elsewhere.  In  addition,  there  being  no 
prospect  of  the  recovery  of  financial  circles  in  this 
country,  the  demand  for  copper  for  the  manufacture  of 
wire  and  other  copper  goods  has  fallen  off  very  much 
and  copper  stocks  do  not  decrease  at  all.  On  the  whole, 
the  relation  between  supply  and  demand  is  quite  un- 
favorable. 

Although  the  cost  of  manufacturing  copper  prod- 
ucts has  been  reduced  by  20  per  cent  compared  with 
some  time  ago  as  a  result  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  copper  manufacturers,  it  is  still  far  higher  than  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  American  copper  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  further  margin  for  Japanese  copper 
manufacturers  to  cut  down  the  cost.  Judging  from 
the  circumstances,  there  is  no  single  factor  for  im- 
provement and  the  future  is  considered  doubtful. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  an  export  from  Japan  of 
brass  plates  to  India  and  contracts  for  the  export  of 
brass  wire  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  were  concluded. 
Although  there  are  many  inquiries  for  brass  goods, 
the  price  offered  does  not  cover  the  cost  unless  the 
goods  are  manufactured  from  brass  scrap.  At  present 
there  are  600  tons  of  brass  scrap  on  the  market.  As 
brass  on  the  London  market  is  quoted  at  high  prices 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  stocks,  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
port supplies,  and  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  ex- 
port more  brass  goods  at  present.  The  market  for 
electrolytic  copper  continues  to  drop  and  the  selling 
price  stands  at  43.50  yen.  The  recent  purchase  by  the 
Osaka  arsenal  of  500  tons  of  electrolytic  copper  at 
42.30  yen  seems  to  have  affected  the  market  favorably. 

The  season  for  active  demand  for  gas  piping  has  ar- 
rived, and  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  stock,  the 
market  has  shown  some  strength  lately.  Quotations 
have  risen  by  about  10  per  cent.  One  inch  National  is 
quoted  at  16  sen,  2  in.  goods  at  41  sen,  3  in.  goods  at 
70.     A  further  rise  in  quotations  is  expected. 

Secondary  metals  in  Japan  have  been  weak  and  un- 
steady lately,  registering  desultory  declines  but  are 
once  more  developing  an  active  turn.  Tin,  lead,  zinc 
and  alloys  arc  on  the  upgrade.  Demand  for  secondary 
metals  is  light,  but  foreign  news  is  encouraging.  More- 
over, the  stocks  are  low,  although  new  arrivals  in  small 
lots  are  reported  occasionally.  Accordingly,  holders  are 
in  a  buoyant  mood  and  some  of  them  have  raised  quo- 
tations. American  zinc  was  quoted  at  22.50  yen  on 
Nov.  3  compared  with  21.50  yen  Oct.  21  and  American 
lead  at  16.30  yen  compared  with  16  yen  Oct.  21. 

Some  holders  name  24  yen  per  picul  for  99  per  cent 
zinc.    Electrolytic  copper  is  quoted  at  46  yen  per  pieul. 


The  H.  D.  Evans  Steel  Co.,  127  to  133  Oliver  Street, 
Boston,  has  purchased  the  property  it  occupies,  which 
consists  of  a  brick  building  and  2836  ft.  of  land,  all 
assessed  on  $60,000.  The  company  has  occupied  this 
property  for  nearly  25  years. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  DeUver> 


Copper,  New  York  Straits 

/ " N  Tin 

Electro-  New 

Lake        lytic*  York 

.  .     U.25        13.75  37.50 

13.S71/J  37.50 

14.00  37.50 

14.12H  

14.25  3S.25 


Lead 


15 14.37 

16 14.37: 

IS 14.50 

19 14.50        14.37'/.    38.121.'.    7.05 


New         St. 
York     Louis 
7.27  y.    6.92  Vj 
7.25        6.90 
7.25        6.90 
7.25        6.90 
7.25        6.S7Vi 
6.S71.. 


New 
York 
7.55 
7.50 
7.45 
7.4  2  Mi 
7.40 
.35 


Louis 

7.20 

7.15 

7.10 

7.07  V2 

7.05 

7.00 


•Refinery    quolalion. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  19. 

Copper  is  the  onl.v  market  which  is  active  and  buy- 
ing- of  electrolytic  is  very  heavy.  The  tin  market  is 
moderately  active  at  higher  prices.  Demand  for  lead 
is  fair  and  prices  are  slightly  easier.  There  is  almost 
no  demand  for  zinc  and  prices  have  fallen. 

Copper. — Prices  for  electrolytic  copper  have  ad- 
vanced practically  %c.  each  day,  and  buying  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  consumption  has  been  very  heavy. 
One  or  two  producers  are  out  of  the  market  and  most 
sellers  are  careful  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  take 
new  business.  E\adently  a  pronounced  buying  move- 
ment is  well  advanced  and  prices  are  the  highest  for 
the  year  at  a  minimum  of  14.37 Vic,  refinery,  or 
14.62  %c.,  delivered,  with  the  probability  that  14.75c., 
delivered,  will  be  the  minimum  within  the  next  day  or 
two.  A  price  of  15c.,  delivered,  is  predicted  by  con- 
servative sellers  by  the  end  of  the  year  or  very  soon 
thereafter.  The  heavy  buying  has  been  almost  wholly 
for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter.  The  market  as  a 
whole  is  very  strong  and  the  statistical  position  is 
favorable  to  the  producers.  It  has  become  distinctly  a 
sellers'  market.  Lake  copper,  in  sympathy,  is  quoted 
at   14.50c.  to   14.75c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  market  for  Straits  tin  was  quiet  and  life- 
less up  to  last  Friday.  On  that  day,  however,  Dec.  15, 
dealers  became  purchasers,  followed  by  consumers,  and 
600  to  900  tons  is  estimated  to  have  been  sold.  On 
Saturday  about  300  tons  more  changed  hands  and 
yesterday  dealei's  and  consumers  took  from  250  to  300 
tons.  The  sales  embraced  principally  arrivals  for 
December,  January  and  February.  To-day  the  market 
was  again  listless.  Prices  during  the  week  have  ad- 
vanced quite  sharply,  due  partly  to  the  stronger  situa- 
tion in  sterling  exchange.  Spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted 
to-day  at  38.12V2C.,  New  York,  and  prices  in  London 
were  about  £5  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago  at  £180 
for  spot  standard,  £181  10s.  for  future  standard  and 
£181  15s.  for  spot  Straits.  An  unusual  incident  has 
been  the  shipment  of  100  tons  of  Chinese  tin  to  Ger- 
many, indicating  that  this  is  the  cheapest  market  in  the 
world  for  that  grade.  It  is  also  reported  that  100 
tons  of  Banca  tin  was  shipped  from  here  to  England. 
.Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been  5045  tons,  with 
7183  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  continues  quiet  and  slightly 
easier,  with  evidences  of  more  lead  available.  There 
is  no  let  up  in  consumption,  but  new-  business  at  the 
moment  is  light.  Quotations  are  unchanged  by  the 
leading  interest  at  6.90c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.10c.,  New 
York.  Prices  in  the  outside  market  are  slightly  easier 
at  6.87%c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.25c.,  New  York. 

Zinc. — The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  and  rather 
weak.  .A.lthough  spot  delivery  metal  is  rather  scarce, 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  it.  Consumers  have 
not  yet  entered  the  market  for  next  year,  and  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  foreign  demand  due  to  the  exchange 
situation  and  other  conditions.  Statistics  for  Novem- 
ber showed  an  increase  in  stocks  of  1454  tons,  the  first 
since  July  31,  1921.  Prime  Western  for  early  delivery 
is  quoted  at  7c.  to  7.05c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.35c.  to  7.40c., 
New  York,  with  spot  delivery  about  five  to  10  points 
higher. 


Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  6.30c.  to  6.40c.,  duty  paid, 
New  York. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
for  early  delivery  in  wholesale  lots  as  imported  is 
quoted  at  22c.  to  23c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid,  New  York, 
but  the  price  of  the  leading  domestic  producer  is  not 
publicly  quoted. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  active  and  firm  with  a 
strong  upward  tendency.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as 
follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.625 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Brass,    heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      9.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  lieavy   6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.00 

Zinc    5.00 

Chicago 

Dec.  19. — Copper  and  tin  have  advanced  while  lead 
and  zinc  have  declined.  The  rise  in  copper  is  due  to 
liberal  consumer  buying  while  tin  is  sti-onger  for  the 
reason  that  for  several  days  all  tin  offered  for  sale  in 
New  York  for  foreign  account  was  taken  at  the  prices 
quoted.  Lead  is  exceedingly  quiet  while  zinc  declined 
sharply  the  latter  part  of  last  week  and  is  now  show- 
ing signs  of  recovery.  A  number  of  the  old  metal 
grades  have  advanced  in  sympathy  with  new  material. 
We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper,  14.75c.;  tin, 
39.50c.  to  40c.;  lead,  7c.;  spelter,  7.25c.;  antimony, 
8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote 
copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  12c. ;  cop- 
per bottoms,  10c. ;  red  brass,  9.25c.;  yellow  brass, 
7.25c.;  lead  pipe,  5.50c.;  zinc,  4.62%c.;  pewter.  No.  1, 
23c.;  tin  foil,  27c.;  block  tin,  32c.,  all  buying  prices  for 
less  than  carload  lots. 


Exports  and  Imports  to  Be  Reported  Weekly 
If  Bill  Passes 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — Export  and  import  figures 
covering  iron  and  steel  and  other  commodities  carried 
in  large  cargo  lots  are  to  be  reported  weekly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Announce- 
ment to  this  effect  was  made  to-day  by  Secretary 
Hoover.  The  facilitated  service  is  to  begin,  he  said,  as 
soon  as  the  bureau  is  reorganized  through  taking  over 
the  present  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Statistics, 
Treasury  Department. 

The  bill  providing  for  this  transfer  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  conference  and  is  expected  to  be  reported  to 
Congress  within  a  few  days.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
weekly  reports  on  iron  and  steel  and  other  imports  and 
exports  can  be  begun  by  the  middle  of  January.  The 
consolidation  of  the  two  bureaus  also  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  report  other  figrures  more  expeditiously  than  is 
possible  under  present  conditions. 

The  first  reports  on  imports  covering  the  period 
Sept.  22  to  Oct.  30  has  been  greatly  delayed  owing  to 
reclassification  necessary  on  account  of  the  new  tariff 
law  and  will  not  be  ready  until  the  end  of  December  or 
early  in  January.  The  new  import  tables  carry  about 
1250  items  as  against  700  carried  under  the  Underwood- 
Simmons  Tariff  Act. 


Best  Co.  Plant  Taken  Over 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  19. — The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  taken  over  the  property  of  the  Best  Co.. 
Etna,  Pa.,  compi-ising  six  and  one-half  acres  with  plant 
facilities  for  producing  power  house  piping,  pipe  bends 
and  coils,  welded  steel  heaters  and  lap  and  Van  Stone 
joints  and  for  electric  and  acetylene  welding.  It  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Etna  Plant  of  the  Kelly  &  Jones  Co., 
which  has  a  plant  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  warehouses 
and  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati and  San   Francisco. 
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Charles  N.  Replogle  has  been  elected  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Brightman  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  succeeding  the  late  W.  C.  Waggoner. 

F.  R.  Minton,  who  has  had  25  years'  experience  in 
handling  refractory  materials,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  fire  brick  department  of  the  Chicago  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  133  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

Nils  Anderson,  president  DeBevoise-Anderson  Co., 
Inc.,  114  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Elk  Run  Mining  Co.,  which  is  op- 
erating in  Jefferson  County,  near  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Frank  W.  Trabold,  who  has  been  in  the  forging 
business  for  several  years,  principally  with  J.  H. 
Williams  &  Co.,  which  he  served  in  various  capacities 
as  sales  and  works  manager,  general  manager  and  vice- 
president,  was  elected  president  of  the  Western  Drop 
Forge  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Charles  F.  Rand,  chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Foundation,  has  been  elected  to  honorary  membership 
in  the  Association  of  Members  of  American  National 
Engineering  Societies  in  Cuba,  which  honor  does  not 
come  long  after  his  receiving  the  Cro.ss  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  from  the  French  Government  for  distinguished 
service  to  France  and  to  civilization.  Mr.  Pand  was 
decorated  by  King  Alfonso  for  achievements  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Cuban  iron  mines.  Col.  Arthur  S.  Dwight, 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  American  En- 
gineering Council  and  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  has  been 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chemical,  Metallurgi- 
cal and  Mining  Society  of  South  Africa. 

Howard  Kenworthy,  formerly  Cleveland  district 
sales  manager  of  the  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  recently  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Trum- 
bull Steel  Co.,  at  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Cleveland  sales  office  of  the  latter  company. 

S.  L.  Ayr  has  severed  his  connection  as  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  central  products  division.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  and  is  now  with  the  Bantam 
Ball  Bearing  Co.  as  manager  of  its  Detroit  territory, 
with  offices  at  905  Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit.  He 
was  formerly  for  12  years  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.  as  manager  of  the  truck  division. 

Gen.  Lucius  B.  Barbour,  Hartford,  Conn.,,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  manu- 
facturers of  cutlery.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  succeed  his 
father,  the  late  Gen.  Lucius  A.  Barbour. 

J.  C.  Hopkins,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  fur- 
naces at  the  Shoenberger  works,  Pittsburgh  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  like  capacity 
at  the  Central  furnaces,  Cleveland,  succeeding  B.  E. 
Pheneger,  recently  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
general  superintendent,  Newburgh  works,  Cleveland,  of 
the  company.  J.  H.  Williams,  who  has  been  assistant 
superintendent  of  Central  furnaces,  goes  to  the  Shoen- 
berger works  in  succession  to  Mr.  Hopkins.  These 
changes  are  all  now  in  effect. 

Ray  G.  White,  formerly  Chicago  branch  manager  of 
B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  Eastern 
railroad  sales  agent  for  the  Mclnnes  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 
Corry,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  hammered  crucible  tool 
steels.  He  has  opened  a  temporary  office  at  56  Murray 
Street,  New  York. 

Ernest  G.  Jarvis,  superintendent  of  foundries  and 
rolling  mills,  McNab  &  Harlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  has  resigned  effective  Jan.  1  and  expects  to  take 
a  much  needed  rest  for  a  few  months.  About  Jan.  15 
he  will  sail  for  a  cruise  of  South  and  Central  America. 
.After  his  return  he  will  resume  his  metallurgical  ac- 
tivities in  a  consulting  capacity. 

Arthur  L.  Collins,  recently  associated  with  the 
Standard  Steel  &  Bearings,  Inc.,  has  entered  the  tool 
and  alloy  steel  department  of  Horace  T.  Potts  &  Co 


Philadelphia,  as  sales  metallurgist.  He  was  graduated 
from  Stevens  "Tech"  with  the  degree  of  M.E.  in  1914 
and  he  was  with  Atlas  Ball  Co.  as  engineer  of  tests  and 
as  metallurgist  until  1920.  In  1921  he  was  metallurgist 
for  the  Ace  Motor  Corporation.  He  is  instructor  and 
lecturer  in  metallurgy  and  metallography  at  Temple 
University.  He  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Steel  Treating  since  its  inception. 

Loring  G.  Calkins,  for  many  years  with  Roger.s- 
Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  latterly  New  England  manager 
for  Crocker  Bros.,  New  York,  is  to  open  an  office  in 
Boston  on  Jan.  1,  as  New  England  manager  for  Waldo, 
Egbert  &  McClain,  Inc.,  Marine  Trust  Building,  Buffalo, 
to  handle  pig  iron,  coke,  coal,  ores  and  steel.  He  has 
had  over  16  years  experience  in  handling  these  com- 
modities. 

J.  Muhleman,  for  20  years  a  buyer  for  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.,  and  latterly  director  of  purchases 
for  the  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  his  last  affiliation, 
has  joined  the  sales  organization  of  Briggs  &  Turivas, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  the  mill  and 
warehouse  department  of  its  new  iron  and  steel  business. 

E.  D.  Hillman,  formerly  chief  clerk  with  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corporation,  is  now  heating  and  indus- 
trial engineer  for  the  Kings  County  Lighting  Co.,  4802 
New  Utrecht  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Brandt,  works  manager  for  the  past  two  years, 
Krantz  works,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  works  manager  of  the  new  plant  now 
being  erected  by  the  company  in  Homewood,  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Brandt  was  born  in  Tarrs,  Pa.,  in  1887,  and  has 
been  with  the  Westinghouse  company  since  1905.  Pre- 
viously he  was  with  Kelly  &  Jones  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


OBITUARY 


E.  J.  MiSHLER,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Read- 
ing Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  died  Monday,  Dec.  11.  He 
was  53  years  old  and  had  been  connected  with  the 
Reading  Iron  Co.  for  about  30  years. 

Thomas  Lambert  Small,  manager  Stone  &  Web- 
ster, Baton  Rouge,  La.,  who  died  last  week  at  the  age 
of  36  years,  was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Mass,  the  son 
of  the  late  Frank  Milton  Small  of  that  city. 

James  A.  MATHHn\'s,  formerly  identified  with  the 
steel  industry  in  Cleveland,  died  Dec.  13,  aged  72  years. 
He  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  old  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  and  in  1894  organized  the  Crescent 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  established  the 
plant  now  known  as  the  Crescent  Works  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  Later  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of. the  American  Tin  Plate  Co. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  a  vice-president  of  the 
Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Hugh  De  Haven,  president  and  founder  of  the  De 
Haven  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  iron,  steel  and  wire 
specialties  and  mill  supplies,  died  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  6. 

David  Tod  .\rrel,  44,  grandson  of  Ohio's  war  gov- 
ernor, David  Tod,  died  on  Dec.  13  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh,  following  a  lingering  illness.  Though  he 
at  no  time  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  any 
iron  or  steel  properties  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  he  was 
heavily  interested  financially  in  a  number  of  companies 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  he  made  his  home.  Mr. 
Arrel  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  upward 
of  half  a  million  dollars,  for  charitable  work  at  Youngs- 
town. 

William  A.  Price,  who  in  1875  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Gibson  &  Price  Co.,  Cleveland,  manu- 
facturers of  lead  pipe,  sheet  lead  and  other  lead  prod- 
ucts, and  who  has  since  been  president  and  manager  of 
that  company,  died  Dec.  16,  aged  75  years. 
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C.  B.  &  Q.  COMPLETES  PURCHASES 


\^  extern    Koad   Has    Placed    Ordcn 
About  $500,000 


Totaling 


Business  Is  Tapering  Off  as  Year  Draws  to  a  Close 
— 1923  Prospects  Promising 

AS  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  there  is  a  noticeable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  postpone  pur- 
.  chases  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  In  some 
markets,  there  is  a  continued  good  volume  of  inquiry, 
indicating  perhaps  that  the  expansion  of  buying  of  the 
last  few  months  will  gather  greater  momentum  early 
in  1923.  Prospects  appear  promising  for  production 
machines  in  particular,  as  the  inclination  of  manufac- 
turers is  to  study  costs  more  closely  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing them. 

At  Chicago  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 


road has  completed  purchase  of  its  large  list,  and  the 
orders  which  have  been  placed  in  recent  weeks  total 
about  $500,000.  Attention  is  now  being  given  by  this 
road  to  a  recent  inquiry  for  machines  for  its  Eola  scrap 
yard.  Other  railroad  buying  continues,  but  mostly  on 
a  small  scale.  The  Tennessee  Central  has  bought  a  half 
dozen  large  machines  from  an  Eastern  company.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  has  issued  a  small  list.  The  Pullman 
Co.  has  an  inquiry  out  for  six  tools. 

The  Guilbert  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  place  an 
order  soon  for  steel  for  a  new  structural  steel  fabricat- 
ing shop  and  shortly  after  will  buy  a  complete  line  of 
shop  equipment. 

About  20  metalworking  and  woodworking  machines 
have  been  bought  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
for  a  vocational  school. 

A  general  advance  in  prices  is  forecasted  from  Cin- 
cinnati. A  number  of  advances  will  probably  take 
effect  on  Jan.  1. 


New  York 


New  York,  Dec.  19. 

THERE  has  been  very  little  activity  of  importance 
in  the  New  York  machine-tool  market  within 
the  pa^  week,  but  December  business  has  been 
fairly  satisfactory.  An  Eastern  machine-tool  com- 
pany lias  received  an  order  from  the  Tennessee 
Central  Railroad  for  one  driving  wheel  lathe,  one 
driving  wheel  press,  one  side-head  boring  mill,  one 
car  wheel  borer,  one  bushing  press  and  one  30-in. 
planer.  It  is  expected  that  purchases  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  on  its  re- 
cent inquiry  for  27  machines  will  be  deferred  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  crane  market  is  quite  active,  particularly  in 
electric  overhead  cranes  and  in  inquiries  for  used 
locomotive  cranes.  Business  in  hand-power  cranes 
and  chain  blocks  is,  however,  particularly  slack. 

Among  current  inquiries  for  overhead  traveling  cranes  is 
one  from  Stone  &  Webster,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  calling 
for  a  75-ton.  54-ft.  4-in.  span,  4-motor  crane  with  15-ton 
auxiliary,  for  the  Indiana  Electric  Co..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
The  60-ton  overhead  crane  recently  asked  for  by  the  General 
Eaectric  Co.  for  its  Pittsfield  works,  is  stated  to  have  been 
temporarily  postponed  pending  an  appropriation.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Philadelphia,  has  postponed  purchase  of  a 
3-ton.  33-ft.  span  bucket  handling  crane  for  the  sanie  reason. 
In  the  locomotive  crane  field  there  is  an  inquiry  current 
from  the  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  for  two  15-ton  and 
one  25-ton  locomotive  crane,  either  new  or  used.  Bids 
on  the  three  20-ton  locomotive  cranes,  50-ft..  60-ft  and  70- 
ft.  booms,  included  in  an  equipment  tender  recently  issued 
by  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  been  rejected  on  the 
claim  that  the  prices  quoted  were  too  high.  The  Katchen- 
Shaw  Iron  Works,  4S5  Lyons  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  re- 
ceiving bids  on  a  5-ton  overhead  crane  and  several  mono- 
rails and  trolleys. 

Among  recent  purchases  are: 

Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  two  150-ton,  95-ft. 
6H-in.  span  overhead  cranes,  one  with  additional  75-ton 
trolley,   from  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co. ; 

General  Electric  Co.,  a  15-ton,  24-ft.  span,  10-ton,  75-ft. 
span  and  10-ton.  45-ft.  .span  overhead  traveling  cranes  with- 
out  electrical   equipment,    from   the   Niles-Bement-Pond    Co.  ; 

General  Electric  Co.,  an  S-ton.  three  5-ton  and  four  3- 
ton  overhead  traveling  cranes  without  electrical  equipment, 
for  Schenectady,   N.  Y..  from  the  Whiting  Corporation  ; 

Yale  Medical  School.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  through  Hollis 
French  &  Allen  Hubbard,  consulting  engineers,  210  South 
Street.  Boston,  a  10-ton.  1-motor  overhead  traveling  crane 
from  the  Whiting  Corporation  ; 


Cameron,  Joyce  &  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  ,^  20-ton,  50-ft. 
boom,  locomotive  crane  with  IVi-cu.  yd.  bucket  from  the  In- 
dustrial Works ; 

New  York  Steam  Co.,  New  York,  a  20-ton  used  Brown- 
hoist  locomotive  crane  from  the  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. ; 

Alabama  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  10- 
ton,  45-ft.  span  overhead  traveling  crane  from  an  unknown 
builder ; 

Hetch  Hetchy  Dam,  for  Moccasin  Creek  Station,  near 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  135-ton  power  house  crane  from  the 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co. 

The  Katchen-Shaw  Iron  Works,  485  Lyons  Avenue,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  a  new  company,  has  established  temporary  oflSces 
at  82S  Broad  Street,  Newark,  and  is  inquiring  for  punch  and 
shear  machinery,  drill  press,  stationary  and  portable  com- 
pressors, erecting  equipment  and  other  tools  required  for  the 
fabrication  of  steel  sash.  The  company  also  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  a  5-ton  crane  and  several  monorail  hoists 
and  trolleys. 

The  American  Linseed  Co.,  297  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York, 
will  install  barrel-filling  equipment,  cooperage  and  other 
kindred  machinery  in  its  two-story  addition,  60  .x  110  ft.,  at 
Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000,  for  which 
bids  on  a  general  contract  will  be  called  at  once.  Francisco 
&  Jacobus,   511  Fifth  Avenue,  are  engineers. 

Gregg  &  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  engineers,  are 
preparing  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  reduction  plant  for 
non-metallic  minerals  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  a  company  now  being  organized.  The  plant 
will  be  equipped  with  grinding  and  pulverizing  machinery 
for  a  capacity  of  about  40  tons  per  day,  handling  mica, 
feldspar,  limestone,  etc.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  C.  D.  Greenbaum  Co.,  4189  Broadway,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies,  etc.,  has  plans  for  a 
new  two-story  and  basement  building  at  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  180th  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  Maximilian 
Zipkes,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  is  architect. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  George  Kefer,  purchasing 
agent,  Jamaica  Office  Building,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  will  receive 
bids  until  Dec.  29  for  420  kegs  of  track  bolts,  1x5%  in., 
and  1360  kegs  of  track  bolts,  %x6',4  in.;  delivery  between 
March  1  and  15. 

The  Greenpoint  Metallic  Bed  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
chartered  under  State  laws  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
to  take  over  and  succeed  the  company  of  the  same  name  at 
226  Franklin  Street,  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  metal 
bedsteads.  The  present  plant  will  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended. The  incorporators  of  the  new  company  are  B.  M. 
Frank  and  I.  Gilman. 

The  Vertientes  Sugar  Co.,  Ronald  M.  Byrnes,  vice-presi- 
dent National  City  Co.,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  operating 
sugar  mills  in  the  Province  of  Camaguey,  Cuba,  is  dispos- 
ing of  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
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t«  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  In  plants.  A 
lonstruction  program  is  being  arranged  to  increase  the  out- 
imt  from  240,000  bags  per  year  to  1.000,000  bags,  gross, 
within  the  next  IS  to  24  months.  George  H.  Houston  Is 
president. 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Naval 
Department,  Washington,  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  naval  oil  reserve  properties  in  California,  naval  re- 
serve district  No.  1,  and  will  install  plants  and  equipment 
estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000.  The  total  expenditure  is  esti- 
mated at    $40,000,000. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecia  Mining  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  arranging  for  the  acquisition  of  existing  manufacturing 
plants,  or  the  construction  of  new  plants  in  different  locali- 
ties, for  copper  products  manufacture.  It  is  also  perfecting 
arrangements  for  a  consolidation  with  a  number  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries  to  carry  out   the  projected  manufacturing  plans. 

The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  47  West  Thirty-fourth 
.street.  New  York,  with  plant  at  Canton.  Ohio,  has  arranged 
for  a  change  of  name  to  the  Hoover  Co.,  at  the  same  time 
mcreasing  its  capital  from  $2,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  A  por- 
tion of  the  increase  will  be  used  for  larger  plant  facilities, 
to  include  the  manufacture  of  other  domestic  electrical 
equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  220  x  308  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000,  for 
which  bids  will  be  asked  in  February.  B.  A.  Arend,  105  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Wisconsin  Cabinet  &  Panel  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  plans  for  a 
two-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  New  London,  Wis.,  72  x 
100  ft.,  estimated  to   cost   $60,000. 

The  Borough  Council,  Peraberton,  N.  J.,  has  authorized 
a  sale  of  bonds  for  $20,000  for  a  municipal  electric  power 
plant. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Construction  Co.,  242  Madi- 
son Avenue,  for  a  new  two-story,  reinforced-concrete  build- 
ing at  its  refinery  at  Constable  Hook,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  75  x 
190  ft. 

Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  Maurer,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturer of  fire  brick  and  other  refractories,  has  arranged 
for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $40,000  to  $500,000.  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Communipaw  Ave- 
nue, Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  commissioned  Day  &  Zimmer- 
man. Inc.,  611  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  engineer,  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  new  factory  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  be 
used  primarily  as  an  assembling  works  for  Kelly  presses, 
estimated   to  cost  $500,000,  with  equipment. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  voca- 
tional school  for  Essex  County  at  Irvington,  N.  J.  Robert 
L,.  Saunders,  Irvington,  superintendent  of  schools,  is  in  local 
charge. 

The  Crane  Co.,  84  Mechanic  Street,  Newark,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  has  leased  property  on  Preemont  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  be  improved  with  a  brick  building,  for 
the  establishment  of  new  branch  works. 

The  Sundh  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  chartered 
under  State  laws  with  a  capital  of  $204,000  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  company  of  the  same  name,  with  plant  at 
209  Parkhurst  Street.  The  new  company  will  specialize 
in  a  line  of  electrical  machinery.  It  is  headed  by  Louis 
Larsen,  William  Deans  and  W.  Furney  Jeffreys. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story  and  basement  high  school,  71  x  100  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Sucasunna,  N.  J.  Rasmussen  &  Wayland,  252  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New   York,  are  architects. 

The  Research  Corporation,  25  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York,  has  leased  two  one-story  buildings,  totaling  about 
15.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  now  in  course  of  construction 
at  ISast  Hound  Brook,  N.  J.,  for  a  new  machine  shop  and 
structural  iron-working  plant. 

The  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  a  plant  and  system  at  Sergents- 
vllle  and  other  points  in  Delaware  Township. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.   18. 

El.i;(TR!C  motors,  controlling  devices,  conveying  and 
other  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story 
priming  plant,  175x200  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Thirty-fourth 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Stephen  Greene 
ty)..  Sixteenth  and  Arch  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $500  000 
Clarence  E.  Wunder,  1415  Locust  Street,  is  architect. 


The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  received  an  inquiry 
from  a  company  at  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  desiring  to  pur- 
chase electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  gas  and  gasoline 
engines,  hardware  specialties,  and  kindred  products.  Full 
information  available  upon  request. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia, 
will  soon  take  bids  for  a  four-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building,  120x220  ft.,  at  3020-32  Market  Street.  Philip 
S.  Tyre,   1509  Arch  Street,   is  architect. 

Ovens,  motors,  conveying  machinery,  automatic  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  five-story  confectionery 
factory,  to  be  erected  by  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc., 
413  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  adjoining  its  present  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  William  Steele  &  Sons,  Sixteenth 
and  Arch  Streets,   are  engineers. 

A  large  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  will  be  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  sewerage  dis- 
posal plant  of  the  City  Commission,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,250,000.  George  A.  Johnson,  150  Nassau 
Street.  New  York,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Freeholders,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  authorized 
the  operation  of  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  new  stone 
crusher  and  kindred  machinery  at  the  county  work  house. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  locomotive  and 
car  repair  works  on  site  near  the  north  city  limits  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  The  present  car  and 
engine  shops  at  Ashley,  Pa.,  and  car  repair  plant  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  will  be  removed  to  the  new  location,  with  addi- 
tional equipment  for  increased  capacitj'. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for 
further  additions  in  its  generating  plant  at  Beach  and  Palmer 
Streets,  to  increase  the  capacity  about  90,000  kw. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school,  138x210  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Eighteenth 
and  Upland  Streets,  Chester,  Pa.  Sanders  &  Young,  39  South 
Seventeenth    Street,    Philadelphia,   are    architects. 

A.  B.  Faulkner,  720  Fifth  Avenue,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture 
electric  outdoor  operating  displays. 

New  interests  have  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of 
the  Blossburg  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Bl<5ssburg.  Pa.. 
affiliated  with  the  Hornell  Electric  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Tenta- 
tive plans  are  under  way  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  the  system,  to  include  the  construction  of  a  new  power 
plant  at  Blossburg  to  cost  $730,000.  Gannett,  Seeylle  & 
Fleming,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  are  in  charge. 

In  connection  with  a  bond  issue  of  $1,250,000.  recently 
approved,  for  school  construction,  the  Board  of  Education. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  selecting  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
junior  high  school,  with  vocational  department,  estimated 
to  cost  $400,000. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  North  Clinton  and  Ott  Streets. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  sanitarj-  ware,  has  plans 
in  preparation  for  a  four-story  addition,  72x115  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $100,000,  with  machinery.  W.  A. 
Klemann,   J'irst   National    Bank   Building,    is   architect. 

The  Sui)erior  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Turnpike,  near  New  Free- 
dom, Pa.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is 
completing  plans  for  a  new  plant  to  cost  $50,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  wire  cloth  and  other  wire  products.  B.  C. 
Gugler  is  president. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  In  the 
new  two-story  and  basement  high  school,  75x120  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Giberton.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000,  for  which 
bids  will  be  asked  at  an  early  date.  Peter  B.  Sheridan. 
Markle  Bank  Building,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Down  Tool  Works,  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  has  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant  on  Locust  Street,  one-stor>', 
35.x  133  ft.,  with  extension,  24x38  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$17,000.     W.   R.   Down   heads   the  company. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Mill  City.  Pa.,  will  take  bids  at 
once  for  the  erection  of  a  one  and  two-story  vocational  school. 
70  X  86  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $70,000.  J.  H.  Dovey,  Coal 
Exchange  Building,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Mineral  Products  Co..  East  Newport.  I'a.,  manufac- 
turer of  roofing  products,  has  tentative  plans  under  way  for 
rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with  loss  of  $25,000. 

A  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  53  x 
126  ft.,  will  be  erected  by  the  Liberty  Garage.  Phoentxville 
Pa.,  operated  by  Edwin  A.  Unger.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
by  J.  V.  Povey.  162  Second  .-Vvenue,  Royersford,  Pa.,  architect. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  high  school.  95  x  160  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  AnnvlUe, 
Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.     Edward  Z.  Scholl.  136  Robe- 
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son  Street.  Reading,  Pa.,  is  architect,  ami  will  take  bids  on 
a  general  contract  at  once. 

The  Eureka  Pa|)er  Box  Co.,  Howard  Avenue,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  will  install  new  machinery  for  paper  container 
manufacture  in  a  local  building. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  Norwood,  Pa.,  is  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  a  2n-ton  locomotive  crane,  with  clamshell 
bucket.  Also  for  an  SO-ton.  second-hand  switching  locomo- 
tive, and  five  stecl-underframe.  general  service  gondola  cars. 

The  Woodoleum  Mfg.  Co..  131  Aroh  Street.  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  composition  products,  is  completing  plans  for 
a  new  two-story  factory  at  Bridesburg.  Philadelphia,  30  x  75 
ft.,  and  will  take  bids  for  building  and  equipment  early  in 
January. 


New  England 

Boston.    Uec.    IS. 

A  FURTHER  curtailment  in  machine  tool  sales 
was  noted  the  past  week  in  this  territory,  as 
well  as  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  inquiries. 
The  bulk  of  the  business  was  in  used  equipment, 
which  covered  a  diversified  although  not  e.xtensive 
line.  Of  the  new  tools  sold  a  24-in.  American  lathe, 
purchased  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  ;  a  pipe 
tnachine  taken  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  ;  a  new  3A 
Universal  boring  machine  and  a  milling  niacliine 
bought  by  a  Massachusetts  electrical  appliance  man- 
ufacturer ;  a  straightening  machine  placed  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  special  design  high  speed  power  press 
sold  to  a  Danvers.  Mass.,  concern  are  perhaps  the 
most  important.  The  greatest  center  of  activity 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  sec- 
tion. There  a  local  and  a  Pawtucket  school  list,  to- 
gether with  inquiries  on  various  kinds  of  equipment 
by  a  large  Providence  manufacturer,  the  purchase 
of  tools  for  a  general  service  station  by  the  local 
electric  lighting  company,  and  the  installation  of 
two  Shaw  cranes,  purchased  some  time  ago,  in  a 
Providence  plant,  have  attracted  a  large  number  of 
machine  tool  salesmen. 

Due  to  buying  by  New  England  concerns  en- 
gaged in  locomotive  repair  work,  small  tools  are 
moving  as  well  as  at  any  time  this  year.  The  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath.  Me.,  which  is  making  repairs  on 
20  locomotives,  has  been  the  most  active  interest  in 
the  small  tool  market  the  past  week,  although  some 
of  the  railroads  have  placed  sizable  orders. 

The  Norton  Co..  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  booked  a  $35,000 
order  from  the  Studebaker  Co.  for  nine  heavy  grinding  ma- 
chines, six  of  the  new  type  known  as  the  double-head  crank 
pin  grinder,  the  other  three  14-in.  machines  for  grinding 
crankshafts.  The  company  has  shipped  recently  four  of  the 
double-head  crank  pin  type  to  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  and  five  to  the  Nash  Motors,  Inc..  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Corporation,  3S7  Dorchester  Avenue. 
South  Boston,  gun  iron  castings,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
additions  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

A  new  automobile  body  concern  to  be  known  as  the  Spring- 
field Body  Corporation,  West  Springfield,  Mass..  is  in  the 
process  of  formation.  It  is  proposed  to  take  over  the  .Smith- 
Springfield  Body  Corporation,  and  to  construct  a  branch  plant 
in  the  New  York  district  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2500 
custom-built  bodies. 

Bids  have  been  closed  by  the  United  Electric  Railways 
Co..  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  a  one  and  two-story  car  house. 
170  X  460  ft. 

The  Goss  &  DeLeeuw  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.. 
has  been  incorporated  under  State  laws  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  to  do  general  machine  and  tool  work.  Stanley  T. 
Goss.  formerly  with  the  New  Britain  Machine  Co..  John  S. 
Black,  general  superintendent  Corbin  Screw  Division.  Ameri- 
can Hardware  Corporation,  and  Adolph  L.  DeLeeuw.  Plain- 
field.  N.  J.,  are  interested  in  the  company.  Definite  manu- 
facturing plans  have  not  yet  been  made. 

The  Lacy  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  dies,  tools,  etc.,  50 
Middle  Street.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  plans  the  construction  of  a 
new  factory  on  Union  Avenue  to  cost  $35,000. 

The  Sexton  Can  Co..  manufacturer  of  Everett,  Mass..  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  two-story  50  x  130  ft.  addition  to  its 
plant  on  Cross  Street. 

The  Standard  Specialty  Works.  Inc..  Union  Street,  Gard- 
ner, Mass.,  manufacturer  of  screw  machine  products,  has  com- 
menced foundations  for  a  new  one-story  plant.  40  x  100  ft., 
to  cost  $25,000.     C.  E.  Hoglund  is  general  manager. 


The  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co..  Portland,  Me.,  is  consid- 
ering plans  for  new  car  shops  at  Rumford,  Me.  B.  T. 
Wheeler,  Portland,  is  company  architect. 

The  Bemis  Car  Truck  Co.,  Birnie  Avenue,  Springfield. 
Mass,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  55  x  140 
ft.,  to  cost  close  to  $25,000. 

A  m.anual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  junior  high  school,  125  x  245  ft.,  at  Somerville. 
Mass..  for  which  foundations  are  under  way.  Ritchie,  Par- 
sons &  Taylor,  15  Ashburton  Street,  Boston,  are  architects. 

The  Concord  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H..  is  con- 
sidering plans  for  rebuilding  its  power  plant  at  West  Con- 
cord, destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  4. 

The  Stamford  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Bank  Street,  Stamford. 
Conn.,  will  make  improvements  in  its  power  plant  to  cost 
about  $40,000.  including  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. 

The  Sexton  Can  Co.,  Cross  Street,  Everett,  Mass.,  has 
taken  out  a  building  permit  to  erect  a  two-story  addition, 
50  X  130  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Bead  Chain  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manuf.ac- 
turer  of  suspension  chains  tor  electric  lights,  etc..  is  planning 
for  extensions  for  considerable  increase  in  capacity.  The 
company  has  recently  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to 
$300,000,  for  expansion. 

The  Hartford  Despatch  &  Trucking  Co..  105  Albany  Street. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Schnare  Con- 
struction Co.,  318  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass..  for  a  one- 
story  machine  shop  and  service  building  at  East  Hartford, 
for  company  motor  trucks,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  includ- 
ing equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  he  installed  in  the 
proposed  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Cumberland,  R.  I., 
estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  Irving  C.  Mitchell  is  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  in  charge. 

The  Richards  Co.,  Wentwort'i.  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
tin  products,  has  acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Tin  Corporation.  50  Broadway,  New  Tork.  and  in  the 
future  will  operate  the  la  Iter's  property,  including  mills,  at 
Hill  City,  S.  D.  The  local  plant  will  also  be  expanded  to 
handle  increased  raw  material  from  the  acquired  property. 

The  recent  increase  in  capital  of  the  American  Screw  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,500,000  does  in  no 
way  concern  any  extensions  or  improvements,  as  the  increase 
was  merely  a  capitalization  of  surplus. 

The  B.  P.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  is  inquiring 
for  a  used  gate  shear  similar  to  No.  3  Hilles  &  Jones  Co. 
make,  throat  depth  of  housings  12  in.,  cutting  capacity  %  in. 
through  steel  plate  ;  also  for  a  used  No.  16  Blanchard  high 
power  vertical  surface  grinder.  30-in.  magnetic  chuck  and 
direct  motor  drive  to  the  spindle. 

The  Roxbury  Steel  Casting  Co.,  53  Gerard  Street,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  Tinius  Olsen  testing 
machine  of  100,000  lb.  capacity. 


Baltimore 

Bai,timorb,  Dec.   18. 

THE  Consolidated  Gas.  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lex- 
ington Building.  Baltimore,  has  preliminary  plans  for 
extensions  and  improvements  in  its  electric  power  plants 
and  system,  including  the  construction  of  a  new  generating 
station  at  Dundalk.  Md..  other  expansion  to  cost  $1,380,000, 
with  machinery.  Within  the  next  15  months  it  is  purposed 
to  build  an  addition  to  the  power  house  at  Westport,  Md  . 
to  cost  $716,000,  with  equipment.  Herbert  A.  Wagner  is 
president. 

The  Corby  Baking  Co.,  2301  Georgia  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  will  build  a  two-story  producer  gas  plant,  75  x 
134  ft.,  in  connection  with  a  new  bakery,  to  cost  $75,000. 
P.  M.  Anderson,  Room  920.  South  Building,  is  engineer. 
W.   S.  Corby  is  vice-president. 

The  Chief  of  Air  Service.  Munitions  Building,  Washing- 
ton, is  taking  bids  for  one  bench  shears ;  one  hand  bur- 
ring machine :  one  hand  setting-down  machine ;  one  hand 
wiring  machine,  with  3  in.  rolls:  one  hand  turning  machine; 
one  hand  grooving  machine ;  one  slip  roll  forming  machine  ; 
one  combination  brake ;  one  foot-power  squaring  shears ; 
one  tinners'  bench  plate,  and  one  combination  scrowl  and 
circular  snips,  all  as  specified  in  circular  P.  R.  6248  ;  also, 
for  1050   level  gage  assemblies,   as  per  specifications  on  file. 

The  Lingo  City  Machine  Shops,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  are 
planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  their  works  destroj'ed  by 
fire  Dec.  S,  with  loss  reported  at  close  to  $35,000. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  Roanoke.  Va.,  J.  H. 
Clemmitt.  purchasing  agent,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  27 
for  wire  fencing,  covering  requirements  for  six  months:  also 
for    steel    springs,    couplers,    and    other    equipment. 
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The  Common  Council,  Davidson,  N.  C,  will  install  an 
electrically-operated  pumping  plant  in  connection  with  ex- 
tensions in  the  municipal  waterworl<s  to  cost  ?60,000.  Mees 
&  Mees.  Kinney  Building.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  are  engineers. 

The  Southern  Power  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  will  install  a 
series  of  new  electric  switching  plants,  transformer  sta- 
tions, and  other  mechanical  departments  in  connection  with 
its  new  high-tension  transmission  system,  200  miles  long, 
estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  two 
new  steam-operated   electric  generating  plants. 

The  Post  Quartermaster,  United  States  Marine  Barracks, 
Quantico,  Va.,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  27,  for  on6  variable 
belt  feed  saw  mill,  with  wire  cable  carriage  drive,  equipped 
with  giant  dogs,  parallel  bars,  etc..  as  per  information  on  file. 

The  Petroleum  Export  Co.,  638  Equitable  Building,  re- 
cently organized,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  refinery,  with 
initial  daily  output  of  1000  bbl.  The  machinery  installation 
is  estimated  to  cost  J400.000.     Walter  B.  Brooks  is  head. 

The  City  Council,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  authorized  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  $300,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant,  for 
which  plans  are  now  in  preparation.  The  city  engineer  is 
in    charge. 

J.  A.  Boggess.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  is  organizing  a 
company  to  construct  and  operate  a  plant  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  the  manufacture  of  mop  ivringers  and  other  metal  equip- 
ment for  domestic  service. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, is  preparing  plans  and  will  call  for  bids  at  an  early 
date  for  the  installation  of  a  water-softening  plant  at  the 
Naval  Base,  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  also  for  the  construction  of 
bins  and  other  work  in  connection  with  a  new  coaling  plant 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  H.  T..  specifications  4768  and  4772,  re- 
spectively. 

Thompson  &  Lothrop,  Penfleld  Building,  Philadelphia, 
operating  electric  light  and  power,  and  other  utilities,  have  ac- 
quired the  plant  and  property  of  the  Chestertown  Electric 
Light  Co.,  Chestertown.  Jld.  The  new  owners  will  take  im- 
mediate possession  and  will  make  extensions  and  improve- 
ments,  including   the    installation  of   new   machinery. 

The  Savannah  Iron  &  Wire  Works,  Liberty  and  Houston 
Streets.  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  planning  to  contract  for  a  quantity 
of  ornamental  iron  castings  In  outside  foundries,  and  is 
making  inquiries  with  regard  to  plants  equipped  to  handle 
this  class  of  work. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  Installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Newark.  Del.,  for  which 
revised  plans  are  being  completed  by  Guilbert  &  Betelle. 
546  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  architects.  Bonds  for 
$160,000  for  the  structure  have  been  sold. 

The  North  State  Creosotlng  Co.,  North  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
is  in  the  maiket  for  an  air  compressor.  9  x  10  in.  or  9  x  11  In. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Kittrell,  N.  C.  estimated  to 
cost  $75,000.  E.  M.  Rollins.  Henderson,  N.  C.  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  charge. 

The  Baltimore  Steel  Co..  Eastern  Avenue  and  Eden  Street. 
Baltimore,  has  taken  out  a  permit  to  build  a  one-story  shop 
addiUon,  45  x  90  ft. 

The  DeKalb  Supply  Co.,  Decatur,  Ga.,  manufacturer  of 
woodenware,  will  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  $75,000,  including  equipment. 
New  wood-working  and  other  machinery  will  be  installed  to 
cost  $20,000. 

The  Haokley-Morrison  Co.,  Inc.,  1708-22  Lewis  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for 
vertical  boilers,  and  for  boilers  of  the  Scotch  marine  type. 

An  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  will  be  installed  at 
the  municipal  waterworks,  Hagerstown,  Md..  in  connection 
with  proposed  extensions  and  improvements  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Hagerstown  Lime  &  Chemical  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
wilt  take  bids  at  once  for  machinery  for  installation  at  Its 
local  lime  marl  properties,  lately  acquired,  including  grind- 
ing, conveying  and  other  equipment.  The  company  was  re- 
cently   organized   with  J.   S.  Myers  as  president. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Dec   18. 

THE  Charles  B.  Bohn  Foundry  Co.,  733  Hart  Avenue,  De- 
troit, manufacturer  of  brass,  bronze  and  other  metal 
castings,  will  soon  complete  plans  for  a  number  of  addi- 
tions in  its  plant  for  increase  in  production.  Christian  W 
Brandt.  1114  Krcsgc  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Arctic  Ice  Cream  Co.,  3301  Grand  River  Avenue.  De- 
troit, will  build  a  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
works  for  company  trucks  and  cars  on  Gibson  Street.     On  an 


adjoining  site,  a  one-story  mechanical  shop  will  be  con- 
structed for  machinery  repairs  and  other  service. 

The  Reliance  Engineering  Co..  Lansing.  Mich.,  has  ac- 
quired the  local  plant  and  property  of  the  Eureka  Cement 
Mixer  Co.,  and  will  use  the  works  for  extensions.  Improve- 
ments will  be  made,  with  changes  in  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  automobile  equipment  and  farm  implements. 

The  Michigan  Home  &  Training  School,  Lansing,  Mich  , 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  two-story  industrial  school. 
u2  x  130  ft.,  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000. 

The  Wilson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pontlac.  Mich.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  an  addition  36  x  52  ft.,  to  be 
equipped  as  a  testing  works.  It  is  also  considering  the  con- 
struction of  other  extensions. 

The  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  5851  West  Jefferson 
Street,  Detroit,  has  arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  from 
$1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  for  expansion.  Work  has  been  com- 
menced on  an  addition  to  cost  approximately  $30,000  and 
other   extensions  are  projected. 

Fire.  Dec.  7,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  C.  J.  Litscher 
Co..  Grand  Rapids,  ADch.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  sup- 
Iilies,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,000,  including  equip- 
ment and  stock. 

The  Reliable  Mfg.  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  recently  organized 
to  manufacture  pipe-threading  machines,  etc.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  one-story  factory.  Wendell  J.  Mott  is  general 
manager  in  charge. 

The  Federal  Stamping  Co..  Ea.st  Twentieth  and  Columbia 
Streets,  Holland.  Mich.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new 
one-story  factory  on  River  Avenue  estimated  to  cost  $100.- 
000,   including  equipment. 

The  Morrison  Metal  Stamping  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  re- 
cently organized  by  officials  of  the  Hayes  Wheel  Co.,  will 
i>e  operated  as  a  subsidiary  of  that  company.  A  site  adjoin- 
ing the  Hayes  works  has  been  purchased  for  a  new  plant 
and  plans  will  be  prepared  at  once.  It  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$60,000.      Clarence   B.  Hayes  is   president. 

Ryniewicz  Bros.  &  Co..  Detroit,  have  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000  to  operate  a  general  ma- 
chine shop.  William  Ryniewicz.  3564  Medbury  Avenue,  is 
president  of  the  new  company  and  has  as  his  associates,  John 
Ryniewicz  and  Joseph  P.   Kotwicki.  Detroit. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Dec.  IS. 


Till-;  past  week  has  been  active  in  point  of  inquiry 
but  not  in  sales.  Absence  of  awards  usually  is 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  year.  Continued  good  in- 
quiry, however,  is  adding  to  the  prospective  list. 
The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  now  is  taking 
bids  on  a  cornice  brake  and  a  gang  punch  ;  also  on 
:i  number  of  small  tools  for  replacement.  This 
company  usually  purchases  by  quarterly  periods 
and  the  tools  inquired  for  are  listed  for  purchase 
out  of  the  first  quarter  of  1923  appropriations.  The 
list  of  the  Duquesne  Light  Co..  Pittsburgh,  referred 
to  in  these  columns  a  week  ago.  calls  for  six  tools. 
A  punch  and  shear,  a  radio  drill,  a  gang  drill,  a  drill 
press,  a  riveting  machine  and  a  hack  saw  are  on 
the  list. 

The  Guibert  Steel  Co..  which  is  planning  fabri- 
cating works  on  the  west  side  of  Pittsburgh,  is  ex- 
pected to  close  soon  for  the  steel  for  the  building 
and  soon  thereafter  for  a  fairly  complete  line  of 
structural  shop  equipment.  Frank  I.  Ellis.  Farmers 
Bank  Building.  Pittsburgh,  is  the  engineer  of  I'acifio 
Coast  interests  who  are  planning  to  build  a  sheet 
mill,  and  another  prospective  sheet  mill  project  is 
by  interests  headed  by  C.  L.  Pollock,  who  is  to  sever 
his  connection  as  sales  manager  of  the  Apollo  Steel 
Co.,  Apollo.  Pa.,  early  next  year.  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Ashland.  Ky.,  works.  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.. 
involves  liberal  expenditures  for  new  equipment. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  closed  for  a  15-lon 
crane  for  its  Aliqulppa  works  with  the  Cleveland  Crane  & 
Engineering  Co.,  which  Is  a  duplication  of  a  crane  already 
in  operation.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has 
an  inquiry  out  for  a  5-ton  crane,  the  award  of  which  is  ex- 
pected soon.  The  Northern  Engineering  Co..  Detroit,  has 
taken  the  order  for  three  1-ton  hoists  for  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  and  also  one  for  a  1-ton  air  hoist  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Forge  &  Iron  Co.  The  Universal  Brick  &  Tile  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  is  in  the  market  for  a  3-ton  hoist. 

The   Nealy   Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,   Pittsburgh,   has  taken  out  a 
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building  permit   for  a   new  plant  at    2111    Moriiman   Way   to 
cost  $65,000. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  built  at  the  ArmstronR 
County  Community  Hospital.  Kittanning.  I'a.,  in  connection 
with  a  new  hospital  building,  to  cost  $250,000.  Crow.  I>cwis 
&  Wick,  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  are  architects. 

The  Universal  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  additions  to  double  the  present  capacity.  It 
has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Florentine  Pottery  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  manufacturer  of  sanitary  ware,  for  about  $100.- 
000.  and  a  subsidiary  will  be  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Cambridge  Potter.v  Co..  to  operate  the  works.  Improvements 
will  be  made.     C.  J.  Kirk  is  president. 

The  Rochester  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Rochester.  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  to  manu- 
facture automobile  tires  and  other  rubber  products.  M.  M. 
Goettman  is  treasurer. 

The  Night  Hawk  Peninsular  llines,  Ltd.,  Pittsburgh,  op- 
erating in  the  Porcupine  district,  is  disposing  of  a  stock  is- 
sue of  $300,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  mill  and  the  installation  of  machinery.  The  present 
steam-power  operation  will  be  supplanted  by  electric  power. 
James  R.  Dcdworth,  president  and  treasurer  Pittsburgh-Han- 
over Coal  Co.,  323  Fourth  Avenue,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Night  Hawk  company. 

The  Superior  Auto  Accessories  Co.,  1342  Forbes  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  has  plans  in  preparation  for  a  one-story  and 
basement  building,  100  x  145  ft.,  with  extension,  78  x  120  ft., 
-on  site  recently  leased  on  the  Baum  Boulev.'ird  and  Wood- 
worth  Street,  to  cost  $55,000.  The  Hunting-Davis  Co.,  Cen- 
tury Building,  are  architects. 

The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  welding  equipment,  etc.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  W.  B.  Mason,  551  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  for 
a  two-story  shop  on  I'^ayette  Street.  40  x  100  ft.,  to  cost 
$30,000. 

The  Central  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  has  ac- 
■quired  almost  800  acres,  adjoining  its  present  properties,  and 
plans  for  the  installation  of  electric  equipment,  tools,  ma- 
<!hinery,  etc. 

New  interests  iiave  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of 
the  Elk  Run  Mining  Co.,  Florence.  Pa.  It  will  be  reor- 
ganized and  capitalized  at  $100,000.  Extensions  and  im- 
provements will  be  made,  including  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  Topliff-Ely  Co..  Washington,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
sleds,  childrens'  vehicles,  etc..  has  awarded  contract  to  F.  M. 
Gardner,  Washington,  for  a  three-story  plant  addition,  25  x 
SO  ft.,  estimated  to  cost   $100,000.   including  equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school.  108  x  130  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Wayne,  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  for 
which  bids  on  a  general  contract  are  being  received  until 
Jan.  2.  Holmboe  &  Pogue,  Empire  Bank  Building.  Clarks- 
burg, W.   Va,,   are  architects. 

The  Morgan  Brothers  Co..  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  will  break 
ground  at  once  for  its  new  mill,  40  x  150  ft.,  for  finished 
hardwood  production,  including  flooring.  From  $15,000  to 
$20,000  w'iU  be  expended  for  machinery,  all  of  which  will  be 
motor-driven.  Later,  extensions  will  be  made  for  the  manu- 
facture of  doors,  sash.  etc.  T.  F.  Morgan  is  president  and 
manager. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Machine  Co..  Thompson  Avenue  Mounds- 
ville.  W.  Va..  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  one- 
story  addition. 

The  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling,  W'.  Va..  has  dis- 
posed of  a  bond  issue  of  $800,000,  for  its  afl^liated  interest. 
the  Kerns-Gorsuch  Glass  Co.,  with  plants  at  Barnesville  and 
Zanesville.  Ohio.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  extensions 
and  improvements  at  the  Zanesville  works,  where  a  new 
plant  will  be  built  on  a  130-acre  site. 

The  Blackwood  Electric  Steel  Corporation.  Parkersburg. 
"W.  Va.,  will  take  bids  until  Jan.  2  for  equipment  for  its  new 
foundry,  including  annealing  furnaces,  welding  apparatus, 
general  foundry  equipment,  grinders,  air  compressors  and 
traveling  crane.  The  plant  will  develop  a  capacity  of  12 
tons  per  day  and  will  be  one-story.  140  x  230  ft.  F.  S.  Black- 
wood heads  the  company.  Mills,  Rhones,  Bellman  &  Nord- 
hoft,   Ohio  Building,  Toledo.   Ohio,  are  architects. 

F.  D.  Barron.  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  -has  tentative  plans  for 
rebuilding  his  autoinobile  service  and  repair  works  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  $100,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Warren.  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  wire  mill  machinery,  etc.,  is  completing  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co..  Youngstown.  Ohio.  It  is  purposed  to  consolidate  the 
plants  and  organizations. 


Cleveland 


Cleveland,  Dec.  18. 

ORDERS  were  placed  during  the  week  by  the 
local  Board  of  Education  for  about  20  metal 
and  wood-working  machines  for  the  John  Adams 
School.  This  was  the  outstanding  activity.  While 
some  small  lot  inquiries  came  out,  the  approaching 
holiday  lull  is  indicated  by  the  tapering  off  in  or- 
ders. With  a,  fair  volume  of  business  in  prospect 
the  tr.ade  appears  confident  of  considerable  activity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Vig  Tor  Axle 
Co.,  which  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Forest  City 
Machine  &  Forge  Co.,  advises  that  it  will  be  both  a 
buyer  and  seller  of  equipment.  It  will  replace  con- 
siderable of  the  machinery  now  in  the  plant  with 
other  tools  suited  for  its  purposes,  and  will  take 
up  its  machiner.v  requirements  about  Jan.  Ifi. 

While  no  definite  announcements  are  made,  it  is 
intimated  that  there  will  be  some  further  price 
advances  Jan.  1. 

With  an  improvement  in  conditions  in  industrial 
plants  the  supply  of  tool  makers  and  pattern  makers 
has  become  short  in  the  Central  West. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  inquiring  for  a  30-ton 
electric  traveling  crane  for  its  Cleveland  works. 

The  Ohio  Injector  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  a  three-story  addition,  60  x  250  ft. 

The  Vacumeter  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  organized  by 
E.  M.  Barnes,  formerly  president  Packard  Ohio  Motor  Co.,  to 
manufacture  automobile  accessories,  and  will  probably  place 
a  plant  in  operation.  It  is  now  located  at  426  Bulkley  Build- 
ing. 

O.  H.  Sebring.  who  recently  began  the  erection  of  a  plant 
in  Sebring.  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  ware,  has 
decided  to  make  instead  a  line  of  electrical  supplies.  A 
building  70  x  140  ft.  will  be  occupied. 

The  Ohio  Seamless  Tube  Co..  Shelby,  Ohio,  through  its 
board  of  directors,  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $200,000 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building,  100  x  280  ft. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  cold  draw  benches  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  cold  drawing  capacity  of  the  plant.  Another  build- 
ing will  be  erected  for  storage  purposes. 

The  Standard  Equipment  Co..  Lorain  Avenue  and  West 
106th  Street,  Cleveland,  plans  the  erection  of  a  new  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  axles,  which  the  company 
plans  to  make  in  addition  to  its  present  line  of  differentials 
and  gears.  It  will  provide  a  capacity  for  250  to  300  axles 
per  day.    O.  J.  Ashman  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Advance  Foundry  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  inquiring  for 
a  10  to  15-ton  electric  crane  of  40-ft.  span;  also  for  modern 
equipment. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  IS. 

AN  addition  to  its  works  at  Blasdell,  N.  Y.,  estimated 
to  cost  $60,000,  is  planned  by  the  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel 
Co..  Erie  County  Bank  Building,  Buffalo. 

Fire,  Dec.  13,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  shops  and 
barns  of  the  International  Railway  Co.,  Ellicott  Square^ 
Buffalo,  in  the  Cold  Springs  district,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$300,000.  including  buildings,  equipment  and  rolling  stock. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

H,  Sutter,  428  Erie  Street.  Elmira,  N.  Y..  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  equipment  in  a  local  building  for  the 
manufacture  of  wireless  equipment  and  parts. 

The  James  Mfg.  Co.,  700  Madison  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  farm  implements  and  equipment,  has  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Kensington-Davis  Corporation,  144  Kensington  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machine  shop 
and  foundry  equipment  in  a  local  building. 

Fire,  Dec.  11.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  oil  plant  of  the 
Sinclair  Refining  Co..  South  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  $100,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Binghamton  Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  will  install  new  power  equipment  at  its  local  plant. 
Work  is  in  progress  on  a  new  automobile  service  and  repair 
building  for  company  trucks  and  cars. 

The  Automatic  Tire  Machine  Co.,  19  Bush  Street,  Buffalo, 
manufacturer  of  automatic  machinery  and  parts,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant, 
57x210  ft.,  on  site  recently  acquired  on  Bush  Street.  W.  A. 
Schaffer   is  president. 
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The  Van  Wheel  Corporation,  Oneiila,  X.  Y.,  is  planning 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  and  basement  factory  on 
site  recently  purchased.  R.  T.  Wentrom  is  treasurer  and 
genera)  manager. 

The  Binghamton  Caster  &  Specialty  Co.,  Binghamton. 
.V.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  equipment  in  a 
local  building  for  the  manufacture  of  casters  and  other 
hardware  specialties.  H.  C.  Mailer,  11  Floral  Avenue,  heads 
the  company. 

A.  L.  Dixon,  1034  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  is  arranging  for 
the  construction  of  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair shop,  100x200  ft.,  to  cost  close  to  J50,000,  including 
equipment. 

The  plant  and  contents  of  the  Sinclair  Oil  Co..  Alabama 
Street,  Buffalo,  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  by 
fire,  Dec.   12. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  IS. 

TllK  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  concluded 
purchases  against  its  general  machine  tool 
list,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  close  to  $500.- 
000.  The  road  is  now  giving  its  attention  to  the 
list  of  scrap  yard  machinery  for  its  Eola  reclamraa- 
tion  plant  which  wis  published  in  this  column  Oct. 
19.  The  placing  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  list  is  held  up  pending  an  appropriation.  The 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for  a 
driving  wheel  lathe  for  its  Frankfort,  Ind.,  shop. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  inquiring 
for  a  single-spindle  motor-driven  centering  machine. 
General  trade  has  grown  very  dull  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holidays,  and  it  is  likely  that  few 
orders  of  consequence  will  be  closed  before  Jan.  1. 
There  is  considerable  prospective  business,  how- 
ever, and  sellers  are  confident  that  a  fair  rate  of 
buying  will  develop  next  month. 

The  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  six 
machines,  either  new  or  used,  as  follows ; 

One   18-in.  slotter 

One  48-in.  open  side  planer  with  a  20-ft.  bed 

One  5  or  6-ft.  radial  drill 

One  10-in.  slotter 

One  36-in.  x  36-in.  x  8-ft.  bed.  or  longer,  planer  with  four 
heads 

One  36-in.  swing  heavy  duty  drill  press  with  compound 
table  and  tapping  attachments 

One   20-in.  shaper. 

The  Nash  Motors  Co.  has  purchased  two  large  semi-auto- 
matic turret  lathes,  but  with  this  exception,  no  further  orders 
from  the  automotive  industry  have  been  reported.  For  the 
first  time  in  years  foreign  competition  has  made  itself  felt 
in  this  market.  A  local  manufacturer  has  purchased  a  Ger- 
man guillotine  shear  to  cut  stock  30  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thick. 

The  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  a  10.000-lb.  steam 
hammer.  The  National  Brake  &  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
placed  an  order  for  a  40-ton  electric  overhead  traveling  Shaw 
crane. 

The  Creamery  Package  Co..  l!l  West  Kinzie  Street.  Chi- 
cago, plans  the  construction  of  general  offlces  and  a  plant  at 
the  corner  of  Kostner  Avenue  and  Division  Street,  to  cost 
$500,000. 

Prank  Cuneo  has  purchased  from  the  Barco  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
four-story  plant  at  212-222  West  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  and 
will  spend  $50,000  remodeling  the  property,  which  will  be 
leased  to  the  Lion  Specialty  Co..  candy  manufacturer,  2.^ 
i;ast  South  Water  Street. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  has  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  boiler  house  at  Anderson,  Ind.  Four 
soo-hp.  boilers  will  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 

Kdward  Sabbatini  and  Richard  Bateson.  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Coons  Machine  Shop,  Hibbing.  Minn.,  have 
openefl  a  general  machine  shop  in  the  Con  Kcpple  Building 
on  Second  Avenue.  It  covers  a  space  40  x  SI  ft.,  with  a 
stock-room,  25  x  40  ft. 

The  Triangle  Steel  Products  Co..  Michigan  City,  Ind..  will 
construct  a  new  drop  forge  plant  and  make  minor  improve- 
ments to  its  present  shop  at  a  coat  of  $20,000. 

Tlie  Kokomo  Malleable  Iron  Works.  Kokomo.  Ind.,  is  in- 
stalling a  now  m.Ming  furnace  and  six  annealing  furnaces 
which  will  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  new  power  plant  at  the  Soldier 
Orphans  Home,  Bloomington.  111.,  to  cost  $165,000.  It  will  be 
89  x  100  ft.,  and  will  contain  four  150-hp.  boilers. 


The  Norman  Mfg.  Co..  recently  of  Peoria,  111.,  has  estab- 
lished a  new  plant  on  East  State  Street,  Bettendorf.  Iowa, 
and  will  manufacture  piston  rings  exclusively.  H.  M.  Jerome 
president,  was  recently  connected  with  the  Micro  Machine 
Co.  of  Bettendorf. 

The  Kunkle  Valve  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  has  let  con- 
tract for  a  one-story  factory,  75  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  city  of  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  contemplates  the  erection  of 
a  municipal  electric  light  plant. 

The  Mount  Verm>n  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  111  . 
plans  the  construction  of  a  new  shop  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  car  repair  work.  It  will  be  150  x  500  ft.,  and  will  contain 
six  repair  tracks. 

The  Advance  Window  Frame  Co.,  isi.s  West  Austin  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  has  let  contracts  for  a  one-story  factory.  122  x 
125  ft.,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  West  Division  Street  and 
Kildare  Avenue. 

Frank  D.  Chase.  Inc.,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, has  prepared  plans  for  two  one-story  buildings  at 
Throop  and  Fifty-eighth  Streets  and  Fifty-ninth  and  Ada 
Streets,  for  the  Goldsmith  Brothers  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.. 
29  East  Madison  Street.     The  cost  will  be  $200,000. 

Toby  Rubovitz.  517  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago,  has  let 
contract  for  a  three-story  printing  plant,  105  x  148  ft.,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  West  Congress  and  Latlin  Streets,  to 
cost  $250,000. 

Nelson  Brothers  are  receiving  bids  through  Orlando  Vai 
("lUnton,  26  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  on  a  three-8tor> 
automobile  salesroom,  repair  and  paint  shop,  50  x  125  ft.,  al 
ii310-14  Broadway,  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Mfg.  Co.,  57  East  Twenty-first  Street 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  factory,  199  x  368 
ft.,  at  5S01  Dickens  Avenue,  to  cost  $350,000. 

The  Electrical  Dealers'  Supply  Co..  162  West  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  will  erect  a  three-story  factory  to  contain 
45.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  in  Diversey  Boulevard  near  Oakley 
Avenue.     It  will  cost  $150,000. 

The  Hopper  Paper  Co.,  Taylorville.  111.,  has  plans  near- 
ing  completion  for  a  two-story  addition.  80  x  160  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $65,000.  Billingham  &  Webb,  Press  Building. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are  architects  and  engineers. 

The  Denver  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
planning  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant 
to  cost  $100,000.  including  machinery.  M.  Charles  Salet  is 
plant    manager. 

The  Disbrow  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Seventh  Avenue  and  South 
First  Street,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  plans  for  a  two-story 
and  basement  addition  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Knapp  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  2419  West  Fourteenth 
Street,  t.'iiicago,  manufacturer  of  steel  and  metal  specialties, 
has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory,  75  x  100  ft., 
with  adjoining  buildings,  on  site  recently  purchased,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000,  including  machinery. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  606  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  considering  plans  for  a  one-story  branch 
jdant  at  Lisbon,   N.  D. 

The  Midwest  Power  Co.,  La  Moure.  N.  D.,  is  planning  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  electric  power  plant. 
L.  L.  Wilson  is  manager. 

The  Spaulding  Mfg.  Co..  31S  West  Austin  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  conveying  machinery  and  parts,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  plant,  77  x  125  ft.,  at 
1524   Elmdale  Avenue,  to  cost  $22,000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  has  filed  application  for 
permission  to  construct  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.   Paul.  Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  $750,000. 

Daniel  P.  Farrell.  Chicago,  will  commence  the  erection  of 
a  new  one-story  box  manufacturing  plant  at  4411-29  West 
Lake  Street,  100  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000,  includ- 
ing machinery. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Reeder,  .\.  D.. 
for  which  bids  will  be  taken  on  a  general  contract  until  Dec. 
28.  Shannon.  Boyd  &  Boyd.  Devil's  Lake.  N".  D..  are  archi- 
tects. 


Indiana 

1.\U1A.\AIX)L18,     Dec.     I!>. 

THE  Studebaker  Corimration.  South  Bend,  Ind..  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  branch  and 
service  works  at  832-34  North  Meridian  Street.  Indianapolis, 
occupying  the  building  formerly  used  by  the  Starling  Motor 
Car  Co.     W.  J.  Owens  will  be  in  charge. 

Guy  Dillon.  Indianapolis,  has  arranged  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  one-story  works  for  the  manufacture  of  wireless 
equipment  at  150  Virginia  Avenue, 
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The  Board  of  Sanitary  Commissioners,  Indianapolis.  J.  A. 
Craven,  president,  will  receive  bids  until  Dee.  28  for  mechani- 
cal equipment  for  a  sewerage  disposal  plant,  including  rotary 
dryers,  stokers,  conveying  machinery,  electrically-operated 
centrifugal  pumps,  air-washing  equipment,  valves,  power 
plant  piping,  etc.  C.  H.  Hind.  1405  Merchants'  Bank  Build- 
ing, is  engineer. 

A  manual  training  department  will  he  installed  in  the 
new  Benjamin  Harrison.  Jr..  high  school,  to  be  erected  on 
144th  Street,  Kast  Chicago.  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
for  which  an  architect  will  soon  be  selected.  The  Board  of 
liducation  is  in  charge. 

Homer  A.  Woods,  19-29  West  South  Street.  Indianapolis, 
will  soon  break  ground  for  a  new  four-story  plant  on  Ludlow 
Avenue,  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  products.  It  will 
be  60  X  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery.  A 
list  of  equipment  will   soon  be  arranged. 


Milwaukee 

JIiLWAUKEE,   Dec.  IS. 

MACHINE-TOOL  trade  is  gradually  becoming 
quiet,  as  customary  at  the  approach  of  the 
holidays  and  interest  is  slackening.  Inquiry  is  less 
active  as  well.  Analysis  of  the  situation  by  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  however,  reveals  that  there 
are  some  substantial  requirements  to  be  looked  foi' 
immediately  after  the  inventory  period  has  passed. 
Production  is  holding  up  fairly  well,  with  shops  en- 
gaged in  cleaning  up  old  orders  before  the  usual 
holiday  recess. 

The  Phoenix  Mfg.  Co..  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  a  pioneer  manu- 
facturer of  logging  and  sawmill  equipment,  which  for  the 
past  two  years  has  entered  the  field  of  manufacturing  metal- 
working  tools  of  special  design,  on  Jan.  1  will  add  another 
new  department,  namely,  the  production  of  mechanical  stokers 
under  the  patents  of  the  .\jnerican  Engineering  Co..  Phila- 
delphia. Officers  and  members  of  the  American  company 
have  acquired  interest  and  been  given  places  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Phoenix  company,  these  including  Maxwell 
Alpern.  president ;  W.  F.  Sauter.  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Charles  L.  Cushmore.  secretary-treasurer,  Joseph  G.  Worker 
continues  as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  company.  Amendments  have  been  filed  to  the  cor- 
porate articles  in  Wisconsin  fixing  the  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion at  $251,600,  divided  into  2516  shares  of  common  stock. 
Previously  the  capital  consisted  of  $650,000  common  and 
$100,000  preferred  stock. 

The  Chippewa  Pump  Co..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  is  plan- 
ning the  enlargement  of  its  works  to  handle  the  largely  in- 
creased volume  of  new  business  from  municipal  and  public 
utilities.     Plans,  however,  have  not  yet  matured. 

The  Seamless  Steel  Products  Co.,  Twenty-seventh  and 
Greves  Streets,  Milwaukee,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  to  finance  the  further  development 
of  the  plant  and  business.  E.  J.  Lansing  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Leatham  D.  Smith  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  operating 
a  stone  crushing  plant,  is  making  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  a  cost  of  $75,000  which  will  more  than  double  its 
capacity.  It  has  purchased  a  new  42-in.  McCully  gyrating 
crusher,  operated  by  a  200-hp.  motor,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  from  700  to  1400  tons  per  hr.  Two  No.  6  Allis  crushers 
are  being  equipped  with  electric  motor  drive  and  other  equip- 
ment is  being  changed.  An  additional  steam  shovel  will  be 
purchased  in  the  spring.  Negotiations  are  pending  for  the 
purchase  of  a  3000-ton  steel  steamer,  to  be  equipped  with 
self-unloading  conveyors.  Leatham  D.  Smith  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  James  Mfg.  Co..  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
steel  and  other  metal  barn  and  stable  fixtures  and  equipment, 
sheet  steel  farm  specialties,  etc..  has  acquired  the  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  defunct  Aluminum  Hardware  Mfg.  Co., 
Elmira.  X.  Y.  These  will  be  remodeled  and  improved  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  branch  works  of  the  James  company  at  Elmira. 
which  have  been  operated  in  leased  quarters  for  about  five 
years.  The  floor  space  will  be  increased  from  60,000  ft.  to 
100.000  ft.  by  this  acquisition.  F.  H.  Williams  is  general 
manager  at  Elmira,  and  W.  D.  James  is  president  and  general 
manager  James  Mfg.  Co.  at  Fort  Atkinson. 

The  Krier  Preserving  Co..  Belgium.  Wis.,  has  plans  for  a 
new  canning  plant  and  steam  power  plant  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.  It  is  asking  prices  on  one  and  two  160-hp.  water 
tube  marine  boilers,  with  hand  stokers  and  metal  stack,  a 
125-hp.    high    pressure,    horizontal    steam    engine,    a    125-hp. 


air    compressor,    and    the    special    equipment    necessary    for 
canning  and  preserving. 

The  United  Radiator  Co.,  2111  Tower  Avenue,  Superior. 
Wis.,  has  been  acquired  by  E.  W.  Rohne,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  P.  H.  McConnell,  who  will  install  equipment  to  manu- 
facture automobile  radiators  and  a  general  line  of  sheet 
metal  specialties,  besides  continuing  repair  work. 

The  Common  Council  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  let  con- 
tracts for  a  two-story  building.  7S  x  109  ft.,  to  be  equipped 
as  a  general  machine,  repair  and  storage-house  for  all  city 
automobiles,  street  construction  and  nL-xintenance  equipment, 
etc.     A  small  list  of  new  and  used  tools  will  be  purchased. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Hancock,  Mich.,  will  close  bids 
Dec.  2S  for  a  new  high  and  vocational  training  school  esti- 
mated to  cost  $225,000.  It  is  to  be  ready  for  equipment 
about  Sept.  1,   1923. 

The  Eureka  Novelty  Co.,  Chicago,  has  moved  its  plant  and 
equipment  to  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  where  a  new  building  has 
been  erected.  It  is  100  x  105  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement. 
Present  equipment  will  be  supplemented  by  new  tools  for 
metal  and  wood-working  processes.  The  principal  product 
will  be  display  cases  for  retail  stores. 

The  Harvey  Spring  &  Forging  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  and  plans 
enlargement  of  its  shop  early  in  1923.  William  T.  Harvey  is 
general  manager. 

The  Malleable  Iron  Range  Co.,  Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  has  in- 
creased its  capitalization  from  $700,000  to  $1,000,000  to 
cover  improvements  in  the  plant  made  during  the  past  year, 
and  further  development  work  in  1923.  F.  W.  Rogers  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Riverside  Steel  &  Structural  Co.,  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  has 
been  organized  by  H.  L.  Flower,  formerly  of  the  Carl  Hart- 
mann  Co.,  Green  Bay,  and  will  engage  in  the  business  of 
fabricating  shapes  and  plates,  manufacture  and  repair  of 
machinery,  and  dealing  in  reinforcing  steel,  sash  and  other 
metal  building  supplies  and  industrial  equipment.  A  machine 
shop  and  warehouse  at  Tenth  Street  and  Broadway  has  been 
purchased  and  will  be  enlarged  and  improved.  Considerable 
new  production  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Burdick  Cabinet  Co..  Milton,  Wis.,  expects  to  occupy 
its  new  manufacturing  plant,  with  40,000  sq.  ft.,  about  Feb. 
1,  and  is  now  inquiring  for  additional  equipment.  Its  prin- 
cipal product  is  a  patented  electrical  bath  cabinet  and  other 
therapeutic  equipment  and  electric  hospital  appliances.  It  is. 
increasing  its  capital  by  an  issue  of  $100,000  preferred  stock 
to  cover  the  expansion. 

The  Simmons  Co.,  Kenosha.  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  steel 
and  brass  beds,  is  engaging  also  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
line  of  domestic  furniture  made  of  seamless  and  welded  steel, 
tubing  and  sheets. 

The  Gaulke  Dairy  Co.,  65S  Forest  Home  Avenue,  Milwau- 
kee, contemplates  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition,  35  x 
100  ft.,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  dairy  equipment 
and  refrigerating  machinery.  Work  is  to  start  early  next 
spring. 

The  Juda,  Wis.,  Board  of  Education  has  engaged  H.  C. 
Haeuser,  architect,  445  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  to  de-- 
sign  a  combination  high  school  and  industrial  training  insti- 
tute costing  about  $100,000,  for  construction  next  spring. 

According  to  unofficial  statements,  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Co.  has  practically  completed  plans  for  the  addition  of  a. 
large  copper  wire  mill  to  the  present  plant  of  the  American 
Brass  Co.  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  early  next  year.  The  company 
some  time  ago  acquired  property  adjoining  its  works  in 
Kenosha,  which  will  be  cleared  of  the  present  buildings  and 
used  as  the  site  for  a  modern  mill. 

The  Western  Lime  &  Cement  Co..  6S  Wisconsin  Street. 
Milwaukee,  has  purchased  350  ft.  on  Fox  River  frontage  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  as  the  site  of  a  new  dock,  reduction  plant 
and  distributing  warehouse,  including  kilns  for  preparing 
limestone  for  paper  mill  as  well  as  construction  purposes. 
Definite  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  property  have  not 
been  revealed,  however.  George  W.  Nast  is  general  manager. 
The  Perfection  Table  Slide  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  a  new 
$125,000  corporation,  has  let  contracts  for  a  two-story  fac- 
tory. 60  x  180  ft.,  with  a  separate  power  plant,  30  x  45  ft., 
and  an  office,  28  x  30  ft.,  work  to  start  about  March  15. 
Omar  L.  Gaston,  "Watertown,  is  general  contractor.  The  con- 
cern will  manufacture  extension  tables  and  other  furniture 
specialties.  William  C.  Schultz  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Federal  Steel  Sash  Co.,  Waukesha.  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Wisconsin  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
C.  J.  Mcintosh,  president,  and  other  officers  and  members  of 
the  Federal  Steel  &  Structural  Co.,  Waukesha,  fabricator  and 
erector  of  structural  shapes.  The  original  Federal  company 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  steel  sash  about  two  years  ago  . 
and  the  department  has  grown  to  the  extent  of  making  a 
separate  entity  desirable.     Plans  are  said  to  be  under  wav 
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for    erecting    additions    to    the    present    plant    and    installing 
much  new  equipment. 

The  Pyro  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee  has  been  organized  by  S.  A. 
Sommers.  F.  A.  Beggs  and  Walter  Sommers  3009  Cherry 
Street,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  Wow- 
torches  and  similar  devices  and  appliances.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  lease  manufacturing  space  and  for  the 
purchase  of  tools. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  18. 

IT  is  almost  a  certainty  that  a  general  advance 
in  machine  tool  prices  will  be  made  shortly,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  announcements  of 
substantial  increases  in  some  selling  prices  were 
made  within  the  week.  Manufacturing  costs  are  on 
the  upgrade,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  higher  wages 
being  paid,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  prices 
is  necessery,  it  is  stated,  to  permit  machine  tool 
manufacturers,  with  the  present  volume  of  business 
offering,  to  break  even.  Announcements  are  ex- 
pected first  from  planer  manufacturers,  who  have 
been  checking  costs  closely  and  find  that  tools  are 
being  sold  at  a  loss. 

Orders  during  the  week  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  single  machines  and  with  a  minimum  of 
these.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  remainder  of 
the  month  there  will  be  some  buying  by  corpora- 
tions which  have  unexpended  appropriations.  Some 
orders  of  this  nature  have  already  been  contracted 
for.  This  business  is  generally  placed,  according  to 
one  local  manufacturer,  without  the  form.ality  of 
shopping  around,  as  the  master  mechanics  of  plants 
generally  pick  the  tools  they  favor  with  little  re- 
gard to  cost.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  issued  a 
small  list,  on  which  early  action  Is  expected.  It  is 
reported  that  the  National  Tube  Co.  has  made  fur- 
ther purchases  on  its  inquiry  for  its  new  plant  at 
Oary,  but  whether  all  the  tools  have  been  bought  is 
not  known.  Some  scattered  railroad  orders  are  also 
reported,  but  the  market  generally  can  be  well  re- 
garded as  quiet. 

The  Bickett  Miller  Co.,  GaO  Evans  Street,  Cincinnati,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture the  Bickett  bench  miller.  The  company  also  controls 
the  Cincinnati  Valve  Co..  organized  to  manufacture  the  Gil- 
ben  automatic  grinding  valve.  It  is  in  the  market  for  a 
second-hand  valve  milling  machine,  Charles  E.  Bickett  is 
president. 

The  J.  F.  Kurfees  Paint  Co.,  paint  manufacturer.  Floyd 
and  Market  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky..  has  purchased  property 
adjoining  its  plant  and  will  erect  a  five-story  addition,  61  x 
201  feet,  to  cost  $200,000. 

The  National  Forge  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently  incor- 
porated with  a  capitalization  of  $75,000,  will  erect  a  plant  at 
2020  Garland  Avenue,  and  will  remove  its  equipment  from 
Anniston,  Ala,,  where  It  had  been  operating  as  a  partnership. 
Whitfield  Clark  is  president. 

The  United  States  Foil  Co..  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturer 
of  tin  foil,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  steel  and  brick  addi- 
tion to  cost  $75,000.  Some  new  equipment  will  be  installed, 
including  several  machine  tools. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Fbancisco,  Dec.  12. 

THIi:  Rogers  Una  Drive  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Cal., 
manufacturer  of  motor  trucks  and  parts,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  factory  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  the  removal 
of  Its  present  works  to  this  location.  Negotiations  are  In 
progress  with  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  suit- 
able site. 

The  Kioyer  Motors  Co,,  Stockton,  Cal.,  manufacturer  of 
farm  tractors  and  parts,  has  leased  the  former  plant  of  the 
Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Co,,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  works.  The  buildings  will  be  re- 
modeled   and  additional   machinery    installed. 

The  Illinois  Electric  Co..  314  West  Madison  Street.  Chi- 
cago, has  construction  under  way  on  a  four-story  factory 
branch  and  distributing  plant  at  Boyd  and  San  Pedro  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  estimated    to  cost  $250,000,  with  equipment. 


The  Magna  Copper  Co.,  Superior.  Ariz.,  is  arranging  a 
program  of  extensions  and  improvements  during  1923  to 
cost  $3,500,000.  The  work  will  include  a  new  mill  with 
power  house  and  the  installation  of  considerable  electrically- 
operated  mining  machinery. 

The  Martin  Products  Co.,  Emeryville,  Cal.,  has  leased 
property  at  Holden  and  Forty-fifth  Streets  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  products,  including  cartridges  for 
greasing  service,  guns  and  other  metal  specialties. 

The  Rucksteel  Sales  &  Mfg.  Co..  Berkeley,  Cal..  manu- 
facturer of  two-speed  axles  for  Ford  automobiles.  Is  plan- 
ning the  establishment  of  a  new  assembling  plant  at  The 
Hague.  Holland,  to  provide  for  European  business.  J,  T.  C. 
I^abouchere  will  leave  the  headquarters  at  Berkeley,  and 
represent  the  company  at    the  new  foreign  works. 

The  Sun  Portland  Cement  Co..  Huntington.  Ore.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  will  break  ground  at 
once  for  a  local  mill,  with  capacity  of  1100  bbl.  per  day.  The 
work  will  include  a  power  house  and  machine  shop  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000.     H.  A.  Ross  is  president. 

The  Long  Beach  Iron  Works.  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  heis  had 
plan.s  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  the  Ana- 
heim Road,  to  cost  $75,000  including  machinery. 


The  Gulf  States 


BiRMI.SGHAM.    Dec.    l.S. 

A  STOCK  issue  of  $1,250,000  has  been  disposed  of  by  the 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  steam-operated  elec- 
tric power  house  on  the  Houston  Ship  Canal,  estimated  to 
cost  $1,000,000.  Samuel  R.  Bertroni,  Jr.,  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

The  White  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  Bernalillo,  N.  M..  is  planning 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  mill,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  with 
machinery.     A  power  house  is  contemplated. 

The  El  Paso  Ice  &  Refrigerating  Co.,  Mills  Street,  EI  Paso. 
Tex.,  has  tentative  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  in 
its  plant  to  cost  $55,000.  The  capacity  will  be  increased  from 
110  to  200  tons  per  day.  J.  C.  Peyton  is  president  and  gen- 
eral  manager. 

Bonds  have  been  appi-oved  by  citizens  at  Perryton.  Tex., 
for  $35,000.  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  i)ower 
plant.     The  Common  Council  has  authorized  plans. 

The  Bessemer  Metal  Products.  Bessemer.  Ala.,  recently 
organized,  is  arranging  for  the  operation  of  a  local  plant  to 
manufacture  piston  rings  and  other  automotive  products.  E. 
J.  Jenkins  is  president. 

The  Pelsang  Boat  Works.  Inc.,  Miami.  Fla.,  recently  re- 
organized, will  make  improvements  and  extensions  in  its 
local  plant,  including  the  installation  of  considerable  ma- 
chinery. A  department  for  motor  boat  work  will  be  installed, 
with  machine  shop  for  engine  repairs.  Roy  C.  Wright  Is 
president,  and  E.  S.  Thibault.  superintendent. 

An  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  will  be  installed 
at  Rotan,  Tex.,  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
waterworks,  for  which  bonds  for  $50,000  have  been  approved. 

The  Gulf  State  Land  &  Lumber  Co.,  Coushatta,  La.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  new  equipment  at  its  lumber 
mill,  to  be  operated  with  individual  motor  drive. 

The  Home  Furnace  Co.,  Inc.,  Corsicana.  Tex.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  plans  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
works  to  manufacture  furnaces,  steel  kettles  and  kindred 
products.     S.  B.  Robinson,  Corsicana,  is  president. 

Fire.  Dec.  7,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  R.  H.  Benncr 
Lumber  Co..  Mobile,  Ala.,  including  planing  mill  and  other 
departments,  with  loss  estimated  at  $150,000.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Greenville,  Tex.,  for  which 
plans  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date.  The  Board  of 
Education,  L.  N.  Byrd,   president,  is  in  charge. 

The  East  Texas  Public  Service  Co.,  Jefferson,  Tex.,  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  local  power 
plant  to  cost  $30,000.  Additional  equipment  will  bo  In- 
stalled. The  Jefferson  Light  &  Ice  Co.,  a  subsidiary,  will 
also  make  extensions  and  betterments  to  cost  a  like'  amount. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  In  the 
proposed  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Decatur.  Ala.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $125,000.  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract 
are  now  being  asked.  D.  O.  Whilldin,  Birmingham,  ia 
architect. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  instalU'd  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Brookhaven.  Mi.ss  .  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000,  bonds  in  which  amount  have  just  been  voted.  Plans 
will  be  prepared  at  once. 
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St.  Louis,  Dec.  18. 

THE  Haynes-Laiigenberg  Mfg.  Co..  4042  Forest  Park 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  manufaeiurer  of  gas  furnace  equip- 
iiK-nt.  burners,  etc.,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for 
its  three-story  plant  on  the  Kings  Highway.  150  x  200  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  with  machinery.  G.  E.  Langen- 
berg  is  president. 

The  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co..  Independence  and  Win- 
chester Avenues,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  manufacturer  of  bridge 
bolts  and  other  heav>'  equipment,  has  tentative  plans  under 
consideration  for  an  addition. 

The  B-R  Electric  Co.,  Fifteenth  and  "Walnut  Streets,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  five- 
story  and  basement  building  at  1411  Walnut  Street,  for  gen- 
eral distributing  and  operating  service.  It  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Cincinnati  Butchers'  Supply  Co.,  1976  Central  Ave- 
nue. Cincinnati,  will  build  a  refrigerating  and  cold  storage 
plant  in  connection  with  its  proposed  meat-packing  factory 
two  and  three  stories.  40x175  ft.,  at  1S60  Mellwood  Avenue, 
Louisville,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

Fire.  Dec.  9.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  and  stock 
of  the  North  American  Oil  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  with  loss 
estimated    at   close   to    $200,000,   including  equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ashland.  Ky..  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  plans  will  soon  be  prepared. 

The  United  States  Engineer,  Custom  House,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  26,  for  a  quantity  of  bolts, 
steel   washers,  nails,  etc. 

The  Jefferson  City  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  extensions  and  Improve- 
ments in  its  power  house,  to  include  the  installation  of  new 
electric  generators,  boilers  and  auxiliary  operating  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Louisville  Garage  Co.,  Louisville,  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  service  and  repair  works  on 
Fiftl\  Street,    estimated    to    cost    $100,000,    with    equipment. 

The<Beasley  Lumber  Co..  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  rebuilding  its  millwork  plant,  destroyed  by 
fire.  Dec.  S,  with  loss  estimated  at  $45,000,  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.. 
has  acquired  more  than  750  acres  on  Harrah  Lake,  near 
Harrah.  Okla..  and  will  use  the  site  for  a  new  electric  gen- 
erating plant.  Preliminary  plans  are  being  drawn  for  the 
initial  units,  totaling  about  30,000  kw.  A  fund  of  $10,500,000 
has  been  arranged  for  1923  construction,  to  include  the  new 
electric  plant,  and  other  plant  and  system  extensions  and  im- 
provements. J.  F.  Owens  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

H.  R.  Bremer,  413  North  Drury  Avenue,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  operating  a  general  machine  shop,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of   a  lathe,  hand  tools  and  other  equipment. 

The  Common  Council.  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  is  having  plans 
completed  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal 
electric  power  plant,  including  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment  and  will  call  for  bids  at  an  early  date. 

The  Ward  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  200  North  First  Street, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  broken  ground  for  an  addition  to  its 
plant,  totaling  150.000  sq.  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  hardwood  fin- 
ishing mill,  estimated  to  cost   $90,000   with  machinery. 

The  Wood  &  Lane  Co.,  915  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  ma- 
chinery dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  hoists  of  different  sizes  : 
also  for  mining  machinery  and  locomotives  for  industrial 
service. 

The  Board  of  Public  Service.  Room  20S,  City  Hall,  St. 
Louis,  will  receive  bids  until  Jan.  2  for  the  construction  of 
a  two-story  service  building  and  power  plant.  55  x  225  ft., 
at  the  Training  School  for  Feeble  Jlinded.  Scott  Farm,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000.  The  installation  will  include  two 
200  hp.  oil-burning  water-tube  boilers,  electric  apparatus,  ice 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  etc.  L.  R.  Bowen,  City  Hall,  is 
architect  and  engineer. 

Coffey  &  Sons,  Black  Rock,  Ark.,  manufacturer  of  wagon 
equipment  and  parts,  including  iron  and  wood  specialties, 
have   tentative    plans   for  a   one-story   addition,    50x150    ft. 

H.  Poerster.  3539A  Giles  Avenue,  St.  Lou:s.  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  iron  and  steel  works  at  3907 
Bingham  Street,  to  be  one-story,  50x140  ft.,  and  estimated 
to  cost   $30,000. 

The  Producers'  Gasoline  Co.,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  gasoline  refinery  to  cost 
$50,000.    W.  E.  Pine  is  president  in  charge. 

The   Western    Union   Telegraph    Co.,    Chattanooga,    Tenn.. 


and  195  Broadway.  New  York,  has  completed  plans  for  a 
one-story  general  mechanical  repair  plant  at  Chattanooga, 
200  X  300  ft.,  and  estimated  to  cost  $250,000. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  Installed  in  the 
proiKjsed  Hume-Fogg  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Nashville, 
Tenn..  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  The  Board  of  Education 
is  in  charge. 


Canada 

Toiio.NTO.   Dec.    IS. 

THE  closing  weeks  of  the  year,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  quiet,  have  not  shown  the  usual  character- 
istics this  season  and  a  good  volume  of  business  is 
making  its  appearance.  Orders  are  coming  from 
many  sections  of  the  Dominion  for  all  classes  of 
eciuipment  and  in  some  quarters  fair  sized  lists  have 
come  out.  Automobile  concerns  are  again  coming 
into  the  market  for  eiiuipment  for  new  works  as 
well  as  for  replacement  purposes.  -Wood-working 
equipment  and  pulp  and  paper  machinery  are  also 
in  good  demand.  Industrial  activities  average  about 
70   per  cent  and    with  orders  and   prospective  busi-  ■ 

ness  in   hand    a  good   volume  of  business   is  looked 
for  within  the  next  few  months. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  National  Railways  has 
sent  out  inquiries  to  several  railroad  equipment  manufactur- 
ers in  the  Dominion  regarding  bids  for  some  $15,000,000 
worth  of  equipment.  While  no  definite  announcement  has 
been  made  regarding  the  placing  of  orders,  builders  are  of 
the  opinion  that  some  action  will  be  forthcoming  now  that 
Sir  Henry  Thornton  has  been  installed  as  president. 

Cilpin  Brothers.  Wiarton.  Ont.,  are  in  the  market  for  a 
high  or  low  speed  engine.  100  to  125  hp. 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  that  the  time  for  receiving 
tenilers  for  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  Esquimau. 
B.  C,  dry  dock,  which  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  $4.- 
000.000  when  completed,  will  be  received  by  R.  C.  Desrochers. 
secretary  Department  of  Public  Works,  Ottawa.  Ont.,  up  to 
Jan.  31.  instead  of  Jan.  15.  as  previously  announced. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg.  Man.,  will  have  plans  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  a  power  plant. 

The  McAuliffe  Davis  Lumber  Co..  .'.7  Duke  Street.  Ottawa, 
Out.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  factory  to  cost  about 
$40,000. 

Joseph  Limoges,  Terrebonne.  Que.,  will  rebuild  his  sash 
and  door  factory,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  will  require 
equipment. 

H.  W.  Cooper,  general  manager  Oshawa  Railway  Co., 
Oshawa,  Ont.,  will  purchase  an  electric  engine  and  two 
passenger  cars. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  proposes  to 
install  auxiliary  pumping  system  and  will  purchase  equip- 
ment, either  steam  or  gasoline  driven,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Mfg.  Co.,  999  Christopher 
Columbus  Street.  Montreal,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
trucks,  etc.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  9.  with  loss  to  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  $100,000.  No  statement  has  been  made 
regarding  rebuilding. 

The  MusliOka  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  Huntsville,  Ont..  is  rebuild- 
ing its  plant,  destroyed  by  fire  la.st  June.  It  will  be  75  x 
250  ft.,  and  equipped  with  electrically  driven  machinery.  The 
power  house  will  be  40  x  70  ft.,  and  will  develop  between  700 
and  800  hp.  A  soft  wood  factory  will  also  be  erected.  The 
American  Machinery  Co.  will  supply  the  machinery  for  the 
hardwood  flooring  plant  and  Sheldons.  Ltd.,  will  furnish  the 
dry  kiln  and  shaving  exhaust  equipment. 

The  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  of  Canada.  Trail, 
B.  C,  is  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  founi  y.  65  x  96  ft., 
to  have  a  capacity  of  eight  tons  of  castings  pe  flay,  in  which 
will  be  installed  two  cupola  furnaces.  The  f  mdry  will  be 
operated  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  compan  in  supplying 
miscellaneous  castings  and  cast  iron  balls  for  ne  grading  of 
ores. 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Ltd.,  Sydney.  N.  S..  is 
spending  $50,000  on  a  new  unit  to  its  wire  mill  and  will  in- 
crease the  daily  capacity  from  60  to  120  tons.  It  is  expected 
to  have  the  plant  in  operation  by  the  end  of  January. 

The  Western  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
has  taken  out  a  Dominion  charter  and  after  Jan.  1  will 
operate  under  the  name  of  Dominion  Bronze  &  Iron.  Ltd.  It 
will  take  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  eld  company 
without  any  change  in  capital  stock  or  management.  The 
change  in  name  is  being  made  merely  to  have  a  style  show- 
ing its  products,  ornamental  bronze  and  iron  work. 
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Plan  of  JNew  Companies 

The  Greer  Press  &  Type  Casting  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
has  been  incoruorated  with  a  capital  of  »50.000  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  printing  presses  and  kindred  products. 
Plans  for  future  operation  will  be  drawn  up  at  an  organiza- 
tion meeting  which  will  be  held  soon.  The  incorporators  are 
R.  Greer,  C.  A.  Davis  and  E.  Beardsley.  Counsel  for  the 
company   is  R.  T.  §adler,   44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  Puget  Sound  Automobile  Mfg.  Co.,  810-12  Securities 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  recently  organized  to  manu- 
facture automobiles  and  automotive  equipment.  Upon  com- 
pleting the  purchase  of  a  site  which  has  already  been 
selected,  construction  will  be  started  on  a  factory.  Much  of 
the  material  has  been  placed,  but  the  company  is  still  in 
the  market  for  some  minor  accessories.  The  chief  item  of 
manufacture  will  be  a  medium  priced  pleasure  car  which  will 
be  called  the  Puget  Vertex  Eight.  W.  Augustus  King,  who 
has  had  over  twenty  years  experience  as  a  designing  engi- 
neer and  builder,  is  president  of  the  company ;  Omar  A. 
Kyger  is  vice-president  and  treasurer  ;  and  E.  Stanford  Keller 
is  general  sales  manager. 

The  Pulaski  Hardware  Co..  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  was  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capiUl  of  $100, UOO  to  manufacture  hard- 
ware and  other  metal  specialties.  It  has  its  own  building 
and  equipment  sufficient  for  immediate  operation.  This  com- 
pany is  represented  by  W.  W.  Armstrong,  Powers  Building, 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

The  Corliss  Wheel  Co.,  3  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  which 
was  recently  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will 
begin  operations  on  a  new  type  of  disk  wheel  for  automotive 
u.se  as  .soon  as  dies  and  other  equipment  are  installed.  It 
is  still  in  the  market  for  part  of  this  equipment.  Harry  L. 
Sturgis,  assistant  superintendent  Locomobile  Co.,  is  secretary. 
The  Penn  State  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  iu- 
lorporaled  with  capital  stock  of  .^.jO.OOO,  to  manufacture  iron 
and  steel  products.  E.  M.  Appkliaiigii,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hrake  Steam  Co..  Danville,  Pa.,  is  iRgotialing  for  a  building 
which  later  will  be  equipped.  Saul  Horowitz,  3  .9  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  is  treasurer  and  counsel  for  the  company. 

The  Pohlig  Mfg.  Co.,  Stewart  Avenue  and  Harrison  Place. 
F.rooklyn.  N.  Y..  which  was  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  will  go  through  a  financial  read- 
justment before  giving  thought  to  any  nesotiations  for 
manufacturing  its  product,  which  will  consist  of  automobile 
fenders  and  other  sheet  metal  products.  S.  C.  WTiitbeck  of 
Whilbeek  &  Griffin,  170  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  chief 
incorporator. 

The  Perfect  Mailing  Machine  Co..  257  West  Seventeenth 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  w^ith  capital  stock 
of  $1,200,000  to  manufacture  mailing  machines  and  devices. 
Arrangements  for  manufacturing  will  be  made  after  Jan.  1 
at  which  time  it  is  expected,  the  preliminary  organization 
will  be  completed.  The  principals  in  the  company  are  Isador 
Steiner.  of  William  Steiner  Sons  &  Co.,  257-65  West  Seven- 
teenth Street:  J.  While,  President;  and  D.  E.  Klein. 

The  Detroit  Nut  Co..  Inc..  Detroit,  wliich  was  recently 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  to  manufacture 
bolts,  nuts,  and  kindred  products.  Is  merely  a  change  in  the 
legal  status  of  the  company.  The  personnel  and  general 
operation  of  the  company  remain  the  same.  The  incor- 
porators are  Ernest  R.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Baxendale,  and 
Carlton  M.  Higbie.  The  latter,  who  is  located  at  431  Gris- 
wold  Street,  Detroit,  represents  the  company. 

The  Goodale  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  re-organizi-d 
and  is  operating  under  the  name  of  the  D.  R.  C.  Foundry 
Co.  Dwight  R.  Curtenlus,  formerly  identified  with  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  and  the  Kalamazoo  Malleable  Iron  Co  . 
is  one  of  the  principals  in  the  new  organization. 

The  Stout  Metal  Airplane  Co..  Detroit,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  and  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  airplane  equipment.  The 
incorporators  are  Stanley  E.  Knauss,  Glenn  H.  Hoppln.  and 
William  B.  Stout.  The  latter,  whose  address  is  109  Seward 
Avenue.  Detroit,  represents  the  company. 

The  Wendland  ^^^leel  Corporation.  National  Building. 
Cleveland,  incorporated  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital 
stock  of  $500,000.  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile wheels  of  special  design.  Plans  arc  now  imder  way 
to  purchase  five  acres  of  land  and  to  secure  an  option  on 
15  additional  acres  where  an  assembling  plant  of  25.000  sq. 
ft.  capacity  will  be  erected  In  the  near  future.  During  the 
first  two  years  all  parts  will  be  manufactured  under  contract, 
but  event\ially  the  company  will  do  all  of  Its  work.  Frank 
W.   Eichenh.rg  is  secretary. 

Th.-  Phoenix  EhKlneering  Co..  Wilmington.  DeL,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  to  manufacture 
mechanical  equipment  and  devices.  Its  principal  product 
Hill  b.  friction  draft  gear  for  railroad  cars  and  engine 
tenders.      Plans  have   been    made   to  have  all   work  done   by 


contract.  Further  organization  of  this  company  has  been  de- 
ferred until  the  early  part  of  next  year,  owing  to  the  deatli 
of  one  of  the  Incorporators.  Wilson  E.  Symons,  108  We?^t 
Forty-third  Street,  New  York,   Is  the  chief  organizer. 

The  United  Mfg.  Co..  Norwalk.  Conn.,  has  been  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  to  deal  in  iron,  brass 
and  other  such  materials.  The  capital  stock  is  $50,000  ami 
the  company  will  commence  business  with  $25,000.  The  in- 
corporators are:  John  H.  Richter;  George  O.  Dufault,  25 
St.  John  Street ;   and  Frank  Fox. 

The  Acme  Electro-Plating  Co..  1043  Fourth  Avenue. 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  was  recently  incorporated  to  manufac- 
ture plated  metal  products.  However,  no  manufacturing 
will  be  done  at  the  present  time,  activities  being  confined  to 
a  general  plating  business.  Louis  Klamer  is  vice-president 
and  Maurice  Rosen  is  general  manager. 

The  Fire  Protection  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  978 
Woodland  Avenue,  Plainfleld.  N.  J.,  will  erect  and  equip  a 
pipe  and  machine  shop  at  some  point  in  New  Jersey,  not  yet 
selected,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sprinkler  equip- 
ment for  automatic  fire  protection.  Construction  will  be 
started  about  Jan.  1.  This  company  was  recently  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  1000  shares,  no  par  value. 
Branches  will  be  operated  in  New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware  and  Maryland.  All  parts  of  the  sprinkler 
equipment  for  the  present  are  manufactured  in  Chicago. 
The  incorporators  are  F.  V.  Gray.  Henry  L.  Hall  and  Martin 
B.  Stutsman. 

The  Long  View  Concrete  Pipe  Co..  Long  View.  Wash., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture reinforced  concrete  pipe.  It  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  plant  for  which  it  will  be  in  need  of  equip- 
ment. The  incorporators  are  J.  M.  Ragland  and  Philip 
Easterday.  Fisk  &  McCarthy,  Kelso,  Wash.,  represent  the 
company. 

The  Eastern  Tractors  Co.,  Inc.,  94  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Cambridge,  Mass..  was  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  tractors  and  parts.  The 
company  acts  as  manufacturing  and  selling  agent  for  the 
Northern  Trailers  Co..  handling  snow  plows,  sleds  and  log- 
ging equipment.  In  addition  the  company  manufactures  and 
distributes  Holt  caterpillar  tractors,  tank-type  tractors  and 
motor  trucks :  also  road  building  machinery,  tractor  trailers, 
lawn  mowers,  etc.  Orin  F.  Files  is  president  and  E.  Y. 
Eldridge  and  Charles  P.  Connors  are  directors,  all  of  Ban- 
gor, Me. 

The  United  Speedometer  Repair  Co.,  460  West  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000  to  manufacture  speedometer  and  other  instniment 
parts.  Its  principal  activities  will  be  confined  to  general 
repair  work.  The  Incorporators  are  1).  Nudelman,  L.  and 
E.   G.  Friedlander. 

The  H.  A.  Dahlgren  Co..  Inc..  20-22  Forest  Avenue.  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  automo- 
biles and  equipment,  but  will  confine  its  present  activities 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  automobiles,  parts  and  acces- 
sories.    G.  M.  Cowan  is  president. 

The  Ledox  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Inc.,  314-16  Bergen 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  was  recently  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  is  manufacturing  two  makes 
of  storage  batteries.  The  company  makes  its  own  plates  and 
castings,  but  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  let  out  through 
contracts.  A  new  branch  has  been  opened  at  76  Fourth 
.\venue.  Brooklyn,  as  the  main  office,  sales  room  and  repair 
department.  Further  expansion  is  contemplated.  The  officers 
of  the  company  arc :  J.  Donald  Moulton.  president :  R  B. 
Stackpole.  vice-president:  O.  W.  Larson,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Fay  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  23S-240  West  Fifty-third 
Street.  New  York,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automatic 
screw  machines  and  screw  machine  products,  handling  any- 
thing in  this  line  from  1/16  In.  to  2  in.  In  diameter.  It  has 
its  own  shop,  which  is  sufficiently  equipped  for  present  needs, 
but  plans  provide  for  doubling  the  output  in  the  near  future. 
L.   S.   Lieberman   is  treasurer. 

Pittsburgh  Welding  Corporation  has  been  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  capital  of  $15,000.  lo 
take  over  the  business  of  the  Pittsburgh  Welding  Co..  a 
partnership,  at  40  Water  Street.  Pittsburgh.  The  company 
Is  engaged  in  job  welding  and  also  manufactures  special 
tanks  gear  guards.  Insulated  and  water-cooled  furnace  doors 
and  specialties  In  structural  steel  and  places.  The  company 
expects  to  purchase  another  portable  engine  generator  set  for 
electric  welding.  The  officers  are  Ernest  H.  Pacy.  president : 
John  M.  Fouso.  treasurer;  George  M.  Durschinger.  secretary. 
Walter  Kldde  &  Co..  Inc..  Engineers  and  Contractors,  140 
Cedar  Street,  New  York,  are  organizing  the  DeBais  MctaU 
Co..  which  will  begin  production  in  the  near  future.  B.  G. 
Worth  is  Vice-President. 
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STEEL   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 

Rise  in  United  States  Steel  Common  Paves  the  Way 
for  Other  Issues 

Contrary  lo  persisKiU  fluctuations  in  the  general  list, 
which  closed  with  only  negligible  changes,  steel  and  industrial 
stocks  took  some  abrupt  advances  and  displayed  periodic 
flrmness.  Baldwin  and  Crucible  were  a  little  upset  in  the 
■early  week,  having  been  played  as  a  lever  to  disturb  the 
entire  list.  Later  in  the  week,  operations  in  Steel  common 
•overshadowed  the  whole  market.  Speculative  reports  seek- 
ing to  brighten  the  probability  of  a  stock  dividend  by  the 
Corporation,  in  addition  to  e.ttra  cash  payments  now  ex- 
pected, but  without  good  reason,  added  impetus  to  the  ad- 
vance which  carried  Steel  to  107%  on  exceptionally  heavy 
■dealings.  In  the  wake  of  this  rise,  other  steel  issues  moved 
«p.  Gulf  States  Steel  to  a  new  high  at  79  V4.  and  Crucible  to 
73'-4.  Republic  sold  up  l'^.  Recent  advances  in  Steel  are  on 
the  prospect  of  a  favorable  last-quarter  statement  and  built 
«n  the  belief  that  cash  dividends  will  come  next  year.  If 
Steel  holds  its  now  probable  80  per  cent  capacity  through- 
out 1923,  there  need  be  little  doubt  that  the  belief  will  be 
justified. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Low     High  Low     High 

«\llis-Chalmers. .  .    43V>      'ii'A       Int.    Har SeVi      92V4 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.   73  751*.        Int.  Har.  pf 115        115 

American    Can...    721^      li-^t        Lackawanna    Stl.   76  77i/' 

-American  Can  pf.ll2        113%        Lima  Loco 57%      60 

-Am.  Car  &  Fdry.184        189  Midvale    Steel...    21%      29Vj 

Am.    Locomotive. 1221..    12438        Nat. -Acme    11%      12% 

Am.  Loco,  pf 120        122  Nat.    En.    &    Stm.   65  65% 

-Am.    Radiator.  .  .118        119  N.  T.  Air  Brake.    27  28 

Am.  Radiator  pf.l05        105  Nova  Scotia  Steel  26  26 

Am.  Steel  Fdries.   37%      3814        Otis  Steel    8%        9% 

Baldwin   Loco... 12214    128%        Otis  Steel  pf 45  45% 

Bald.  Loco.  pt...lll%  lllM,  Pressed  Stl.  Car  78%  83% 
Bethlehem  Steel.  61%  63  '  Ry.  Steel  Spring.  113-"!i  116% 
Beth.  Steel  CI.  B  62i-'.      65  Replogle    Steel...    23%     26% 

Beth.  Stl.  STo  Pf.l08i4    111%        Republic    45%      48% 

Brier  Hill    14  15  Republic    pf 82%      83 

Br.   Em.   Steel...      9  9  Sloss     40  40 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.   25%      26  Steel  of  Canada.    57%      68% 

■Cambria    Steel...   41         41  Superior    Steel...    29%      sou. 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool  81%      83%        Transue-Williams  35  35 

Colo.    Fuel    24%      25%        Un.  Allov  Steel.  .    341.;      35 

Crucible    Steel...    64%      73%        U.   S.    Pipe 24li      291.. 

•Crucible  Steel  pf.  90^i     92  U.  S.  Pipe  pf 64         67 

Deere    pf 72  72%        U.  S.  Steel 102-%    108% 

<3en.   Electric ISO        182%        U.  S.   Steel  pf...l20%.    121% 

■Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   30%      31V.        Vanadium    Steel.    34  36% 

<5ulf  States  Steel  73%      79%        Va.  I..  C.  &  Coke  55  55 

Inland    Steel 40  "      42%        'W^house  Air  Br. .  104        110% 

Industrial  Finances 

The  Security  Trust  Co.  of  Detroit  was  appointed  receiver 
for  the  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Midi.,  on  Dec.  11, 
under  a.  bill  of  complaint  filed  by  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co., 
2Cew  York,  and  the  Guardian  Savings  &  Tru-st  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, trustees  for  a  mortgage  securing  a  serie.o  of  collateral 
Tiotes.  of  which  about  $2,500,000  is  outstanding.  The  appoint- 
ment brings  all  property  of  the  truck  company  into  posses- 
sion of  the  same  receiver,  the  Security  Trust  Co.,  on  Sept. 
28,  having  been  appointed  receiver  in  general.  Since  that 
•date  the  receiver  has  been  operating  the  truck  company's 
plant  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  King  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  purchased  by 
C.  A.  Finnegan  of  Buffalo,  who  paid  $500,000  and  assumed 
<lebts  amounting  to  $1,000,000.  The  voluntas'  bankruptcy 
took  place  in  December,  1920,  and  the  Detroit  Trust  Co.  was 
•named  receiver.  Since  then  the  company  has  paid  claims 
amounting  to  $1,385,000. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry.  Derby.  Conn.,  gray  iron 
castings,  has  increase<l  its  capitalization  from  $300,000  to 
■$1,200,000. 

The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I.,  fine  and 
■machine  tools,  has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $100,000 
to  $16,000,000,  and  a  stock  dividend  of  15.900  per  cent  de- 
-clared  to  dispose  of  the  new  stock.  Tlie  shares  of  this 
■corporation  are  closely  held. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  'Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcestf-r, 
3rass  .  drop  forgings,  as  of  Oct.  31,  last  shows  total  assets 
■and  Ii:.-nilities  of  $7,995,223,  contrasted  with  $6,247,247  on 
June  30,  1921.  Current  assets  are  given  as  $3,241,742,  and 
■current  liabilities  as  $337,859.  The  company  on  the  last  date 
had  a  surplus  of  ♦2.1R0.U1,  whereas  on  June  30,  1921,  the 
surplus  stood  at   $1,792,264. 

The  Laconia  Car  Co..  Laconia.  N.  H.,  in  the  year  ending 
■Sept.  30.  last,  showed  an  operating  profit  of  $168,804,'  con- 
trasted with  $194,584  for  the  previous  12  months.  In  the 
past  year,  howe\-er,  interest  charges  were  about  only  half 
■ot  those  of  the  previous  year,  consequently  the  net  earnings 
tiefore  Federal  la.xes  were  $140,187.  whereas  for  the  previous 
year  they  were  $133,945.  Current  assets  at  the  close  of  the 
year   were   $961,035,    and   current   liabilities  $549,229.       Since 


that  date,  however,  $150,000  of  notes  payable  have  been 
liquidated.  The  company  has  approximately  $1,800,000  ot 
business    on    its   books. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York,  boilers,  has  increased 
its  capitalization  from  ;  15.000,000  to  $25,000,000,  ot  which 
$5,000,000  will  be  distributed  as  a  33%  per  cent  stock 
dividend. 

One  of  the '  largest  stock  dividends  declared  by  an  in- 
dustrial concern  this  year  was  1400  per  cent,  by  the  Wliitin 
Machine  ■Works,  ■Whitinsville.  Mass.,  textile  machinery.  The 
company's  authorized  capital  was  increased  from  $600,000 
to  $9,000,000. 

Directors  of  the  Hart  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  registers,  ventilators,  etc.,  have  recommended  to 
stockholders  that  the  capitalization  be  now  increased  from 
$660,000  to  $990,000,  and  that  a  50  per  cent  stock  dividend 
be  declared. 

Stockholders  of  the  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass.. 
drop  forgings,  have  authorized  the  retirement  of  all  out- 
standing 6  per  cent  first  preferred  stock,  which  was  issued 
and  sold  in  1916,  the  original  amount  being  $1,000,000.  The 
stock  will  be  retired  early  in  1923.  It  is  understood  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  original  issue  remains  in  in- 
vestors hands.  The  company  is  to  pay  a  70  per  cent  stock 
dividend  in  the  form  of  common  and  second  preferred  stock 
to  holders  of  common  shares.  In  connection  wit'n  this 
dividend  the  capitalization  has  been  increased  by  8.500 
shares  of  second  preferred  stock  and  4.500  shares  of  common, 
making  the  aggregate  of  the  latter  21,500  shares. 

A  jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Milwaukee 
has  awarded  a  verdict  of  $32,029  damages  in  favor  of  the 
Jefferson  Forge  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  against  the  Falls 
Motors  Corporation,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  The  complaint  asked 
damages  of  $40,000,  claiming  breach  of  contract  with  respect 
to  purchases  ot  crank.=haft  forgings  manufactured  on  special 
specifications. 

In  the  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  associated  companies,  as  of  Sept.  30. 
a  surplus  of  $2,664,575  is  shown,  as  compared  with  $3,251,207 
for  the  same  period  in  1921.  Reserves  are  $5,674,711,  against 
$5,377,246  over  a  like  period  last  year. 

The  Rickenbacher  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  announced  its 
first  annual  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  31. 
total  assets  are  $5,016,673  and  net  surplus  $721,637.  Listed 
assets  are;  cash,  $616,354:  capital  assets  $1,963,981:  inventory 
at  cost,  $438,429:  prepaid  expenses.  $290,698:  and  accounts 
receivable,  $650,088.  Liabilities  consists  of  common  stock, 
$3,413,120:  deferred  liabilities,  $538,000;  current  liabilities. 
$343,916:  surplus,  $721,637.  The  first  mortgage  bonds  were 
reduced  $100,000  in  October  leaving-  a  balance  of  $400,000  to 
be   provided   for. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  shows  a  net 
profit  of  $3,140,529.  after  federal  taxes  have  been  deducted, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Aug.  31.  This  is  $2,118,297  in  excess 
of  the  1921  profits,  while  the  net  surplus  was  $5,719,913,  which 
is  less  than  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
the  company  declared  a  100  per  cent  dividend,  which  took 
$6,973,250  from  the  surplus. 

The  Securit.v  Trust  Co.  has  been  appointed  receiver  for 
the  Lincoln  Tool  Co.,  2996  Hubbard  -Ave.,  Detroit,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  special  tools  and  appli- 
ances. Assets  of  the  company  are  listed  at  $50,000  and 
liabilities  are  half  that  amount.  The  receiver  has  announced 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  operate  the  plant.  After  complet- 
ing the  inventory  and  appraisal  of  the  books,  it  will  endeavo.- 
to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  property  and  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds among  the  creditors. 

A  petition  h.ts  been  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  asking  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  for  the  Saxon 
Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit.  Following  a  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Aug.  3,  an  effort  was  made  to  re-finance  the 
company  by  the  sale  of  200,000  additional  shares  of  stock. 
Failing  in  this  arrangement,  the  Wire  ■Wheel  Corporation 
New  York,  Detroit  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Publicker  Com- 
mercial Alcohol  Co.,  Philadelphia,  presented  a  petition  for  i 
receivership. 

The  Lorraine  Motors  Corporation,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  This  concern 
was  origin.illy  the  Hackett  Motor  Car  Co..  which  manufac- 
tured the  Hackett  car,  and  was  later  reorganised  as  th.:- 
Lorraine  Company.  Liabilities  were  given  as  $82,000  and 
assets  as  $91,000. 

The  Ewing  Bolt  &  Screw  Co.'s  plant  wa=  sold  at  thT 
receiver's  sale  on  Dec.  5  to  Hal.  H.  Smith,  Detroit  attorney 
and  a  creditor  of  the  company,  for  a  reported  price  of 
$101,000,  $100,000  of  which  covers  a  mortgage  on  the  plant 
and  machinery.  The  company  has  been  operated  by  .John 
A.  Hale  as  receiver  for  the  past  several  months.  Mr.  Smith 
has  announced  that  efforts  will  he  made  to  reorganize  the 
company  and  place  it  on  a  better  production  basi."!. 
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Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'   Stocks,   New   York   City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   itiiil   Soft  Steel  Bura  nnil   Sliniiea 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price   4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price o.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  ',4  in.  and  larger,  base 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  V4   in.,  base 3.04c. 


lir 


Sliet-t.  KiHl,  Tube  and  Wire 


McFcliniit  Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  '/&  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  Vi  in.  and  larger)  .  .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger -  4.ir)C.      Bnght 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6. 75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel  4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  east  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel   18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 


BASE  FRICB 

High   brass   sheet    19%c.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire   20>4c.  to  21^c. 

Brass  rod   17     c.  to  18     c. 

Brass    tube,   brazen    26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  23%c. 

Copper   tube,   seamless    26     e.  to  26%c. 

Coiiiter  SlieetH 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22'/4c.  to  23%c.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 

Coke— 14-20 


V*    in.  and   heavier 3.14f. 

Slieeta 

Blue  Annealed  „     -. 

Per  Lb. 

No.  10  4.19c. 

No.  12  4.24c. 

No.  14  4.29c. 

No.  16 4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


5.00c. 
5.05c. 
5.15c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.55c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  30   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  „     , , 

Per  I.,b. 

No.   14    4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

No.  16    4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and   20 .4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    4.80c.  to  5.05c. 

No.   26    4.95c.  to  5.20c. 

No.  27    5.10c.  to  5.3oc. 

No.   28 5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

No.  30    5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Standard  Steel 
Black 
V2  in.  Butt..  .  —50 
%  in.  Butt..  .  —.55 
1-3  in.  Butt..  —57 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —54 
%  in.  Lap. . .  — 50 
9-12   in.  Lap.  —46 


Welde 

i  Pipe 

Wrought  Iron 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

—42 

>^  in.  Butt...   —11 

+13 

—44 

%  in.  Butt...   —17 

—  1 

—44 

1-1%  in.  Butt  —20 

0 

—41 

2   in.  Lap — 14 

+  2 

—26 

2V4-6  in.  Lap.  —18 

9 

—25 

7-12  in.  Lap..   —10 

+  t> 

steel  Wipe 

Bask  Pricb*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser       Per  Lb. 

to  5.00c. 


Bright    h 

.Vnnealed  soft 4  fsc 

Galvanized  annealed   '...'.'.'....  .5  40c 

Coppered  basic 5.40c 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c. 

•Regrular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


to  5.00c. 
to  5.65c. 
to  5.65c. 
to  6.65c. 


Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

••AAA" 

"A" 

80  1b. 

.$5.80 

Charcoal 
14x20 

Charcoal 
14x20 

901b. 
1001b. 

.    5.90 
.   6.00 

5.65 
5.75 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.    6.15 

5.90 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.15 

6.90 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.15 

7.90 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12. .50 

IXXX. 

.   9.15 

8.90 

XXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.15 

9.90 

Terne  Plntea 

8-lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb S7.00 

IC T.25 

IX 7.50 

Fire    door    stock    9.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig  40c 

Bar  45c.  to  50c. 

topiier 

Lake  ingot   15Vic. 

Electrolytic    15     c. 

Casting    14%c. 

S|M-ll<-r    anil    Sheet    7.ine 

Western   spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10',4c.  open  10%c. 

Lead  nnd   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%e 

Bar  lead   9c.  to_10c. 

Solder,  Vi  and  '/4  guaranteed 27%c. 

No.  1  solder  26c. 

Refined  solder   23%c. 


•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

llnhltllt    Metnl 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

Aiitlninny 

Asiatic   'iViV.  to  8>4c. 


No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb. . .  .25c.  to  27c. 

Old    lUetals 

The  market  is  decidedly  stronger  in  sympathy  with 
new  metals.    Dealers'  buvin.ir  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  cruci'.:!i'  ^-•9? 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9-50 

Brass,   heavy    6-75 

Brass,  light 5.75 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 7.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 

Lead,  heavy   

Lead,  tea  

7ine    

1676 


i 


8.00 
5.75 
4.50 
4.50 


RAND 


Ingots 

Castings 

Rods 

Wire 

Sheets 

Ropes 

Tubing 


ife^ 


"ELEPHANT  BRAND"  Phosphor 
Bronze  "S"  Bearing  Metal  is  a  true 
bronze,  possessing  the  highest  degree 
of  properties  required  in  a  bearing 
metal.  Its  long  record  of  success  in 
every  branch  of  industry  has  given  it 
a  place  by  itself  among  metals  of  this 
class.  Its  hardness,  durability  and  anti- 
friction qualities  minimize  wear  on 
journals  and  tendency  to  heating,  in- 
suring long  life. 

It  identifies  bushings  v^^hich  are  a  per- 
fected product  for  more  than  forty 
years'  specialization  in  the  making  of 
bearing  metals,  bushings  which  are 
tough,  durable  and  a  correct  combina- 
tion of  copper,  tin,  phosphorous  and 
lead. 

Send  for    Complete 
Information 


The  Phosphor  Bronze  SmelHn^  Co. 

aEOO  Washington  Avenue.,  Philadelphia,     Pa. 
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Alloy  Steel  that 
meets  your      ^  ^ 
requirements 
better  than  ever  before 

For  you  it  may  prove  to  be  Harrisburg.   For  hundreds  of  crit- 
ical buyers  it  has  proven  to  be  Harrisburg.   An  alloy  steel  that 
merely  equals  in  quality  and  uniformity  what  you  are  now 
using  e;ives  little  reason  for  a  change  in  your  source  ot  sup- 
ply.   An  alloy  steel  which  shows  greater  uniformity,  closer 
conformity    to    specifications  than  you  have  heretofore 
known  is  well  worth  adopting  as  a  standard  of  quality. 

The  constantly  increasing  use  of  Harrisburg  Alloy 
Steels  simply  means  that  in  Harrisburg  men  with 
visions  of  improved  products  and  improved  pro- 
duction are  finding  steel  that  meets  their  require- 
ments better  than  ever  before. 

You,  too,  may  obtain  such  steels  in  form  ot 

skelp,  slabs,  billets,  strips,  rounds,  flats  and 

shapes.   Your  inquiries  will  receive  prompt 

attention,  and  the  service  of  our  engineers 

is  at  your  disposal. 

HARRISBURG 
PIPE  &  PIPE  BENDING  COMPANY 

HARRISBURG.  PENNA. 
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ALLOY  STEELS 


December  28,  1922 


The   Iron   Age 


For  Your  Convenience  in  Buying 


All  Advertisements  Are  Grouped  According  to  Products 

You  can  refer  direct  from  this  page  to  each  group  by 
referring  to  section  numbers  at  top  of  following  pages 

For  additional  reference,  see  Buyers'  Index  and  Adver- 
tisers' Index  on  last   pages  (Sections   Nos.  55  and  56) 


BEGINNING  WITH   PAGE  SIX 

SECTIO^ 
IRON  and  STEEL 1 

Generally     classified     under     Rolled     Products 

PIG  IRON.  IRON  ORE,  COAL,  COKE.  FIRE- 
BRICK REFRACTORIES 2 

FERRO-ALLOYS  3 

BRASS,  COPPER,  NICKEL,  SILVER,  BABBITT, 
ALUMINUM,  ZINC,  SPELTER  and  OTHER 
NON-FERROUS   METALS 4 

FORCINGS S 

CASTINGS 6 

STAMPINGS,  PRESSED  METAL  WORK   ....  7 

SCREWS.  SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS      ...  8 

BOLTS.      NUTS,      NAILS,      SPIKES,      RIVETS, 

WASHERS 9 

SPRINGS         10 

Wire  Shapes  and  Parts 

WIRE 11 

Wire  Rope.  Wire  Fence.  Wire  Cloth,  Wire 
Screen 

PERFORATED  METALS 12 

PIPE,  TUBING 13 

GEARS 14 

BEARINGS IS 

BUSHINGS 16 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 17 

Molurs.   Generators 

TRANSMISSION    MACHINERY 18 

BELTING,        BELT       FASTENERS,        DRIVING 

CHAIN    and   CHAINS 19 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  MACHINERY  and  AP- 

PARATUS 20 

Con-.eyars.  Elevators.  Grab  Buckets.  Cranes. 
Hoists,  Industrial  Raihcays.  Factory  Fnicks, 
Motor   Trucks,   ll'agou  Loaders 

FOUNDRY     MACHINERY     EQUIPMENT     and 

SUPPLIES 21 

FURNACES,      OVENS,      FORGES      and      HEAT 

TREATING  EQUIPMENT  22 

POWDERED  COAL  EQUIPMENT 23 

INSTRUMENTS,       INDICATING,       RECORDING 

and    LABORATORY 24 

Pyrometers,  Thermometers.  Meters.  Counters.  Etc. 

WELDING  MACHINES,  APPARATUS,  OXY- 
GEN   WELDING 25 

GALVANIZING,  METAL  COATING  APPA- 
RATUS, ELECTRO  PLATING  EQUIPMENT 
and    SUPPLIES 26 

OILS,  OIL  EQUIPMENT  and  CLEANING  COM- 
POUNDS       27 

Fuel  Oils.  Cutting  Oils.  Lubricants.  0:1  F.ilcr.<. 
Oilers,   Oil  Systems 

TANKS    and    STEEL    PLATE    WORK      ....      28 

ENGINEERS,  STRUCTURAL  WORK,  BRIDGES, 

BUILDINGS 29 

h\'or:i:.i  .\ash  Operatinij  Devices.  .Apparatus  far 
rcn:,:at.,ig.    Liohtm,)    and    Hcatu-a 

LUMBER  and  FLOORING 30 

SAFETY    and    SANITARY    APPLIANCES       ...      31 


FOLLOWING  EDITORIAL  PAGES 

SECTION 
MACHINE  TOOLS 32 

.Arranged    :n    the   jollowing  order: 
Drillin,,      Machines.      Lathes,      Manufacturing, 
.Automatic  Screw   Machines.   Machines  for  Bor- 
ing,  Planing,  Shaping,   Milling,   Grinding. 

GRINDING    WHEELS 33 

I!  heel  Dressers,  .lbrasi-.es.  etc 

SAWING    MACHINES    and    SAWS 34 

FACTORY  and  MILL  EQUIPMENT 35 

Shop  Furniture  and  Supplies.  Bailing  Presses. 
Blue  Printinti  .Machine:  \  .S',-,i;,-i.  Steel  Stumps. 
Bo.v    Stiapping 

TWIST  DRILLS,  REAMERS,  MILLING  CUT- 
TERS, TAPS,  DIES,  SCREW  CUTTING 
TOOLS 36 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY,  GAGES,  JIG,  FIXTURE 

and    TOOL    WORK 37 

CHUCKS,    TOOL    HOLDERS 38 

FILES,   WRENCHES,   VISES,   ANVILS,   CLAMPS  39 

PNEUMATIC      and       ELECTRIC      TOOLS      and 

EQUIPMENT 40 

PIPE  THREADING  and  CUTTING  MACHINERY 

and    SWAGING    MACHINES 41 

WIRE   WORKING   and  FORMING  MACHINERY  42 

BOLT,  NUT,  NAIL.  RIVET  and  SCREW  MAK- 
ING   MACHINERY 43 

RIVETERS.  PUNCHES.  SHEARS 44 

SHEET  METAL   WORKING   MACHINERY    ...  45 

PRESSES 46 

HAMMERS 47 

STEEL   MILL   EQUIPMENT 

ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY,  ROLLS,  ETC.     .       .      48 

POWER    PLANT    EQUIPMENT,    APPLIANCES 

and     SUPPLIES 49 

Boilers.  Pumps.  Engines,  Air  Compressors,  Gas 
Producers.  Steam  and  Pipe  Specialties,  Pack- 
ings.  Felts   and    Insulating    Materia! 

CLEARING  HOUSE  SECTION SO 

Contains  a  large  Selection  of  I'sed  Machinery, 
.Uaterials    and    Equipment 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  SECTION 

A    Place  Where  Buyers  Ad-.ertise   Their   Wants 

CONTRACT    WORK    SECTION 52 

Outside  Work  Wanted  on  Contract  Basis:  the 
Market  Place  for  the  Disposal  of  Surplus  or 
Idle  Manufacturing   Capacity. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES    SECTION       ...      S3 

Opportunities  to  Buy  or  Lease  Factories,  Mills, 
etc.  Boards  of  Trade  Opportunities,  Capital 
and  Agencies  Wanted,  etc. 

THE  WEEKLY  MEETING  PLACE  OF  EM- 
PLOYER    and     EMPLOYEE 54 

For  Help  and  Situation    Wanted  Advertisements 

BUYERS'    INDEX    SECTION 55 

il'herc  All  Materials  and  Products  Adrertised 
Herein     .-ire     Classified     Under     Their     Proper 

Hctidmns 

ADVERTISERS'    INDEX 56 

About  1500  Names  of  Regular  .Adzertisers 
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INGOT  MOULDS 

Direct  or  cupola  metals  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  Embody  the  results  of  26  years' 
experience  in  filling  the  requirements  of 
the  largest  steel  plants. 

Also  Sprue  Plates,  Runners,  Fountains, 
Cinder  Pots,  Blast  Furnace  Bells,  Hearth 
Jackets,  Cooling  Plates  and  Miscellaneous 
Bessemer. 

Iron   Castings 


VALLEY    MOULD    &    IRON    CORPORATION 


JOSEPHINE,  PA. 


SKARPSVILLE,  PA. 

WORKS: 
SHARPSVILLE,   PA. 


WEST  MIDDLESEX.  PA. 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

From  Stocks  at 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and  ST.  PAUL 


ANGLES,  Structural  and  Small. 

BEAMS,  Structural. 

CHANNELS,    Car    Truck,    Ship    Building, 

Structural  and  Small. 
COLUMN  H  SECTIONS. 
TEES,  Structural  and  Small. 
ZEES,  Structural. 

PLATES,  U.   M.,   Sheared  and  Checkered. 
FLATS,  Mild  and  Forging. 
HALF  OVALS,  Mild. 
HEXAGONS,  Free  Cutting. 
ROUNDS,    Mild,    Forging,    Free    Cutting, 

Welding,  Hammer,  Drift  Pin,  Cold  Drawn 

Screw   Stock,   Nickel,   Chromium   Nickel, 

Polished  Shafting  and  Rivet. 
SQUARES,      Mild,      Forging      and      Cold 

Twisted. 


BANDS,  Scrolled  and  Straight  Lengths. 

HOOPS,  Scrolled  and  Coiled. 

SHEETS.  Blue  Armealed  and  American 
Bessemer. 

AUTOMOBILE  SPRING  STEEL,  Round 
Edge-Concave. 

FORGING  BILLETS. 

RAILS,   Heavy  and  Light. 

FAIL  FITTINGS,  Splices. Rail-Clips, Track 
Bolts  and  Track  Spikes. 

SHEET  PILING,  U.  S.  Steel. 

VANADIUM  WELDING  FLUX. 

BOILER  TUBES. 

BOLTS,  Machine,  and  Bolt  Ends. 

RIVETS,  Structural,  Cone  Head,  Counter- 
sunk and  Draw  Bar  Yoke. 


ADDRESS 


WAREHOUSE   DEPT.,   ILUNOIS  STEEL   COMPANY,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 
ILUNOIS  STEEL  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS.,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  STEEL  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

STOCK  LISTS   WILL  BE  MAILED  RECULAKLY  TO   THOSE  INTERESTED 
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IMEFMSM© 


For 

A  Quarter 

of  a  Century 


SALES  OFFICES 

Birmingham  Detroit  Philadelphia 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Buffalo 
San  Francisco  New  York  Chicago 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Boston 
Dallas 


^  ^^^ 

m 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

Mi 

For    a    quarter    of    a    century    this    company    has    been  ^ 

functioning  as  an  iron  and  steel  institution.     Before  the  = 

days  of  the  Civil  "War  many  of  the  smaller  companies,  ^ 

now  a  part  of  Republic,  were  existent.    The  picture  shows  ^ 

the  Brown-Bonnell  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  = 

as  it  appeared  in  1861.  ^ 

REPUBLIC  IRON  &  STEEL  COMPANY  | 

GENERAL    OFFICES:     REPIBLIC    BLDG.,    YOUNGSTOWN,    OHIO  = 


m\0  METAL 


Good  Steel  Made  Better 

The  Raw  materials  that  go  into  Ohio  Metal  are  chosen  with 
deepest  concern  for  their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and, 
in  fact,  are  the  best  obtainable.  The  Pig  Iron  is  of  high  grade, 
dependable  quality,  and  the  Steel  Scrap  is  of  known  analysis, 
consisting  largely  of  crop  ends,  and  material  produced  in  our 
own  mills. 

Ohio  Metal  has  exceptional  qualities  for  all  outside  purposes  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  prod- 
ucts. Eaves  trough,  spouting,  roll  and  formed  roofing,  metal 
shingles,  etc.,  of  Ohio  Metal  will  outlast  ordinary  steel. 
Ohio  Metal  can  be  obtained  in  several  forms,  such  as  Billets, 
Slabs,  Blue  Annealed  Sheets,  Galvanized  Sheets,  and  Sheared 
Plates. 

A  complete  list  of  Ohio  Metal  Products  sent  upon  request  to- 
gether with  quotations. 

Wheeling   Steel   Products   Co. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

Exclusive     Sales    Agents    for    Whitaker-Glessner     Co., 
Wheeling   Steel   &   Iron   Co.,  and   LaBelle  Iron  Works 
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ALAN  WOOD  IRON  and  STEEL  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LOS  ANGELES 


O.  H.  FORGING  BILLETS 


SHAPES 
PLATES 
and  BARS 


Mill  and  Warehouse  Service 


WAREHOUSES: 

Baltimore Md. 

Boston    Mass. 

Cleveland  Ohio 

Pittsburgh   Penna. 

Waverly  (Newark)   N.  J. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  Offices:  Birmingham.  Boston.  Buffalo.  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Denver.  Detroit,  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis.    St.    Paul. 

Export  Representatives:  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts  Company.  New  York.   London. 

15  59 


Have  you  considered  your  losses 
from  partially  finished  parts  re- 
jected because  of  pipes,  seams 
and  inferior  material? 

PENN 

MACHINERY  STEEL 

Ca  special  40/50  C  Open  Hearth) 

Will  relieve  you  of  all  such  costs. 
It  is  clean,  easily  machined  and 
absolutely  reliable.  The  price  is 
attractive. 

In  Stock  f  j°""^^  f«::  j°  ^/% 

1  Squares  Vs    to  2^2 


Horace  T.  Potts  &  Co. 

Founded     181S 

316-18-20  N.  Third  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"PEERLESS" 

Cold  Drawn 
Steel  Products 

Alloy    Steels — SpecizJ    Shapes — Screw 

Stocks — Rounds — Flats — Hexagons 

Squares — Every  Analysis 


The  PEERLESS  DRAWN 
STEEL  COMPANY 

MASSILLON.  OHIO 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 

New    York— C.    E.    Dickey.    Manager Woolworth    Bldg. 

Philadelphia— S.   H.   Truitt,   Manager 527    Land  Title   Bldg. 

Rochester— E,     E.     Cuntert,     Manager 219     Post     Aye. 

Cleveland — J.   E.   Auwerter.  Manager 1320  Citizens  B  dg. 

Detroit— L.    H.    Carlisle.    Manager 1938    Penobscot    Bldg. 

Chicago— F.    H.    Johnson.    Manager 208    S.    LaSaUo    St. 

San  Francisco— A.  W.  Dow,  Manager Call   B  dg. 

Cincinnati— R.    V.   Mann.   Manager ..  10 19    Flr.t   Nat  1   Bank  Bldg. 

Boston.  Mass. — Frank  S.   Spencer,  Manager 1265  Boylston  St. 

Birmingham.    Ala.— C.    H.    Krau.a,   Manager.  „      ,     o,j 

Jefferson   Co.    Bank    Bldg. 

Louisville.  Ky— L.  C.  Jenkins,   Manager 1008  Lincoln   Bldg. 

St.   Paul.    Minn— Pfaff    «t   Balhke,    Managers Pioneer   B  dg. 

St.    Louis,    Mo— Wm.    R.    Blair.    Mgr 905    Carleton    Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. — John   C.    Brill,    Manager. 

610   United  Fruit  Co.   Bldg. 
Please    address    your    inquiries    to    our   nearest    office. 
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MORRIS,  WHEELER  &  COMPANY 

For  IMMEDIATE  Shipment 


Plates,  Universal,  Sheared  and  Floor 
Sheets.  Blue,  Black  and  Galvanized 
Bars,  Hot  and  Cold  Rolled 
Hoops  and  Bands,  Black  or  Galvanized 


Boiler  Tubes 
Welding  Rods 
Shapes,  Structural 
Fabricated  Steel 


Philadelphia's  Largest  Steel  Warehouse  Since  1828 


We  Are 

Often  Told 


that  a  more  aggressive 
selling  policy  would  in- 
crease our  business.  Per- 
haps it  would.  But  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  placing  the  em- 
phasis on  spectacular 
selling  methods.  Most  of 
our  business  comes  be- 
cause we  have  made  good 
in  the  past,  and  we  prefer 
it  that  way. 


THE   FITZSIMONS   COMPANY 

"A   good   concern   to   do   business   with" 
YOUiNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Cold     drawn      steel     and     shafting. 

Rounds,  squares,  flats,  hex., 

and  special  shapes. 


Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co, 

Newport,  Kentucky,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BLACK  AND 
GALVAJNIZED  STEEL 

AND 

"GENUINE  OPEN 
HEARTH   IRON" 

PURE  IRON— COPPER  ALLOY 
RUST  RESISTL\G 

SHEETS  AND 
FORMED  PRODUCTS 

ALL  GAUGES,  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS 

SEND  US  YOUR  INQLTIRIES 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 


The  Trumbull  Steel  Company 


ManufmctureTt  of 

VARIOUS  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


Sales  Offices  in 
Principal  Cities 


Mills  and  General  Offieei 
WARREN,  OfflO 
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COLD  DRAWN  STEEL 


Is  Manufactured  By 
The  National  Drawn  Steel  Company 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh     District 

Special  Shapes — Our  Specialty 


DAHLSTROV/I 
METAL  MOULDIKGS&SHAPESl^i 


L 


(^r-^ 


IVegjardless  oP  the  Size  or  Style; 
If  it  IS  a  drawn  shape  wo  carx^ 
draw  it  accurately;  and  satisfac- 
torily for  A/ou. 

Our  Tool  Department  can  make 
th.e  exact.  Tools  and  our  Draw 
Benches  can  draw  them  out  the 
way  you  need  thenn .   <_- s 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  COMPANY 

445  Buftalo  Street  -Jamestown  ,Now  York 
JVewYorK.  •  Cleveland  •  ChicapB~ 
&3zCunardB!d^.  3l6Swethnd3%  19SLasaSe5t. 

Sf.  Louis    ■—-- '  Detroit 

loe  North  ^TdSt-'l^Ji}  Dime  Savings  B^nl^bld^. 


Hot  and  Cold  Rolled  Nickel 
Cold  Rolled  Chrome  Vanadium 
"Acme"  Screw  Stock 
Hot  and  Cold  Rolled  Strip 
Page-Armco  Welding  Rods 
Brass  Rods,  Rounds  and  Squares 


"STEELS  or  QUAiary" 
((Ilrurland 

w 


Open  Hearth,  Rounds 

Squares,    Flats    and    Angles 

Sheets;   Automobile,    Black, 

Galvanized,  Drawing  and 

Stamping 

Galvanized  Toncan  Metal 


!iii'ini:i'iiiiiii;i!ii!ii{iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


-      --'JLLED 
STKIP   STEEL 

SHAFTING 
SCREW  STOCK 
NEEDLE  WIRE 


WETHERELL  BROSr  CO, 

251  ALBANY  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


tI 


OPEN  HEARTH 

SPECIALTIES  I 

DIE    BLOCKS  I 

TOOL    STEEL  | 

DRILL  RODS  | 

CUTLERY    STEEL  1 


lllllllUillllillin 


WlWIlllliilllU^ 


L-ZCLClIlUt;!      — O,      Xi 


J.  nr-       1KU1\       /AOt. 


Armco  Ingot  Iron 

(99.84%  Pure) 

Chemically     and     Physically     Uniform 

Suitable    for    electrical    and    magnetic 

uses. 

Can  now  be  supplied  promptly  in 

Bright  Finished 
Cold  Rolled  Strips 

Suitable  for  blanking,  punching,  bend- 
ing, etc.,  as  well  as  Cold  Finished  Spe- 
cial Shapes   in  bars   and   rods   or   flats. 


Write  nearest  office 


EDGAR  T.WARD'S  SONS  CO. 

BOSTON  -  NEWARK-  PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO 


^w) 


SERVICEI 


LSUAUTY 


Alloy  2md  Carbon  Steel 

Blooms,  Billets,  Slabs  and  Bars 
for  all  purposes 

Basic  and  Malleable  Pig  Iron 
Niagara  Foundry  Pig  Iron 

DONNER  STEEL  CO.,  INC. 

Works  and   General   Offices,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

DISTRICT    OFFICES: 

New  York — Equitable  Bldg.  Philadelphia — Morris 
Bid?.  Detroit — Penobscot  Bldg.  Chicago — 624  South 
Michigan  Boulevard.  San  Francisco — Call  Bldg.  Mil- 
waukee— First    National    Bank. 


^OtJLLluIl     i; 


*^  •     >  #4*  ->  «<  ^  » 
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SPECIAL  SHAPES 

Why   waste   time   on   extra   machining   opera- 
tions  and  cutting  off  superfluous  stock  when 
our    special    shapes    are    so    close    to    require- 
ments as  to  need  hardly  any  finishing? 
STEEL: 


Bessemer  Screw 
Open  Hearth 
Chrome  Vanadium 
Chrome   Nickel 
Nickel 


^     Ro 

(.     Sq 

] 


Rounds,    Hexagons, 
uares.  Flats 
and 
Special  Shapes 


Union  Drawn  Steel  Co. 

General  Offices:    Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Works:      Beaver   Falls,   Pa.,   and   Gary,   Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  CLEVELAND 

WAREHOUSES 

New    York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Detroit    and    Cincinnati 


INLAND 

BASIC  OPEN  HEA  RTH 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 


MERCHANT  BARS 

Rounds     —     Squares  Flats     — 

Concrete    Reinforcing' 

PLATES 

Sheared   and   Universal 

SHEETS 

Black    —    Blue    Annealed    —    Gal- 
vanized. 

COPPER  ALLOY  STEEL  SHEETS 
STRUCTURAL  SHAPES 

Beams  up  to  24"  and  Std.  Channels. 
Angles    up   to   8"  x  8". 

STANDARD  HEAVY  TEE  RAILS 

Rolled    from    Reheated    Blooms. 

TRACK  ACCESSORIES 

Bolts  —  Spike*  —  Splice  Bars   — 

Tie    Plates. 

Plain  and  Heat  Treated. 

Inland  Steel  Company 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

Works 
Indiana  Harbor,   Ind.  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Write  for  Prices 

Slmonds   Mfg.  Company 
Steel  Mills      tockport,  N.Y 


MAGNET  STEEL 

HIGH  SPEED  STEELS 

CHROME    BALL    AND    BEARING    STEEU 

CARBON  AND  ALLOY  TOOL  STEELS 

SPECIAL  STEELS 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

F.  R.  PHILLIPS  &  SONS  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

IMPORT  —  DOMESTIC  —  EXPORT 


INGOT 
MOLDS 

THE  PENN  MOLD  &  MFG. 
COMPANY 


Works: 
DOVER,   OHIO 


General  Offices: 
WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


ElAd 


Headquarters   in 
New  England 

for 

IRON  & 
STEEL 

and  kindred 
MaterizJs 


BROWN-WALES  CO.,  Boston  9, 

BARS— SHEETS— STRUCTURALS 


Acid   Open   Hearth 
FORGING  INGOTS 

BILLETS 
HOT  ROLLED  BARS 
Carbon  and  Alloy  Steel 

The  McG>nway  &  Torley  Co. 
ARSENAL  STA.  PITTSBURGH 


U-LOY 

OPEN  HEARTH  AND  ELECTRIC  FURNACE    || 

ALLOY  STEELS 

ALSO    TONCAN    METAL 

Let    our    Research    Department    help    jou    solve 

your   problema. 

United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation, 

Canton,  Ohio 

A6ATHOM  ALLOY  SXeCLS 


also  Sheet  Steel  and 
Hot  Rolled  Strips 

The  Central  Steel  Company 

Massillon,    Ohio 

Syramee 


MANGANESE  STEEL  PARTS 


IF    YOU    USE    IT    WHY    NOT    THE    BEST? 

PROMPT  RESPONSE  TO  INQUIRIES  FOR 

HADFIELD'S  "ERA"  BRAND 

MANGAN  ~.SE  STEEL 


The  HADFIELD-PENFIELD  STEEL  COMPANY 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 


PARK   (a  WILLIAMS,   Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Real     £«tate     Tru»t     Bld«. 

SWEDE     PIG     IRON 
SWEDISH  IRON  ORE. 


The  Taylor- Wason  Corporation 

60  Lansdown  St.,  Boston 
■Warelioii-.e   and    Var.U  Cambridge,   Mass. 

Steel  Beams,  Channels,  .\ngle8 
Reinforcing  Bars  and  Nails 


MACHINE  RACKS 

SPECIAL  COLD  DRAWN  SHAPES 

Machine    Keyt,    Woodruff    Keys,    Cranluhafta, 

Connecting    Rod»,     EUevator    Guides 

STANDARD   GAUGE   STEEL   COMPANY 

III'MVKK    FALLS,   I'A. 

msTKlCr   (iKKIiES: 
Chlcieo.  IIL    Baton.  Man.     PhlUJelphli.  !■».     NV«  T«»  Cltj    Dctioll,  Mitfc. 
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STEEL 


OPEN 
HEARTH 


PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURED  TO   COMPLY  WITH  THE   STANDARD   SPECIFICATIONS 
SHAPES  MANUFACTURED 

Bolt   Rods.   Rivet  Rods,   Billets   for  Forging,   Bands.   Flau.    Plain   Squares,   Plain   Rounds,    Square  and  Round  Deformed 
Bars  for  Reinforcing,  Ingots  for  Forging.  Square  Twisted    Bars  for  Reinforcing  Angles — Equal  and  Unequal  Legs 
Stock  Litti  Will  Be  Furnlthtd  Upon  ReQuemt 
BalM  Offlcefl :   Seattle.   San  Franclaco, 
rele«.    Nerthweete 
Bldf..  PortUnd 
Oeneral  Offlcea :   Rlalto  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Sonth  Ban  Pranolaco.  Seattle.  Portl»«d 
COASTEEL."  New  York  OfBce.  52  Broadway 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

PLAIN    AND    FABRICATED 

PLATES— SMALL  SHAPES-STEEL  AND  IRON  BARS 

LARGE  WAREHOUSE  STOCKS  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

RICHARD  DECOU  COMPANY 

TWELFTH  AND  NOBLE  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA 


Steel  and  Iron  Products 

High     Grade     Electrical     SHEETS     for 
Transformers,   Dynamos  and  Motors. 

Special  Pickled  and  Cold  Rolled  Grades 
for  Automobile   Bodies. 

Metallic  Furniture  and  all  Forms  of  Deep 
Stampings. 

Sheared   Plates — 3/16"   and   heavier   up   to   96" 

wide. 
Lap   Welded  Steel  Boiler  Tubes — 2"   to   6"  O.D. 
Heavy  Steel  Castings. 
Hot  and  Cold  Pressed  Stampings. 
Wrot  Washers. 

ADfiShew  Steel  G>mpanv 
Rttsburfh,  Pa. 

SALES  AGENTS 

CBANDLER  &   FLOYD.   Inc.  STEEL  SALES  CX3RP0RAT10N 
501    Fifth    Avenne  129   S.    Jefferson    St. 

NEW    YORK,    N.    T.  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


SOLICITING  AGENT 
.   ALLAN'  ARMSTRONG 


1436  Dime  Bank  Bldg.. 


DETROIT,   MICH. 


Special  "High  Grade" 

Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 

Forging  Billets 


NICKEL 

CHROME   NICKEL 

VANADIUM 

CHROME    VANADIUM 

CHROME 

SHEET  BARS 

SLABS 

Special  Steel  for  All  Purposee 


ANDREWS 
STEEL  CO. 

Newport,   Ky. 
U.  S.  A. 


District 

Sales    Office 

1040  McCormick   Bldg.,   Chicago 


NORWAY 
SWEDISH 


IRON 
IRON 


ARTHUR  C.  HARVEY  CO. 

60-94  Everett  St,  Boston,  Mass.  (Allston  Dist.) 
Largest  Warehouse  Stock  in  the  East.    Prompt  Shipments 


STEEL  AND  IRON 

OF     ALL    KINDS 

CARRIED    IN 

STOCK 


iHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


GENUINE  SWEDISH  BAR  IRON  &  SWEDISH  WELDING  WIRE 

SWEDISH  &  DOMESTIC  TOOL  STEELS 
FEDERAL  TOOL  &  ALLOY  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Chkagc 


General  Office  and  WarehouM:    62-76  Rutledge  St.,  Brookljm,  New  York  City     NeW   Orleans 
Large   Stock* — Immediate  Shipment* — Interetting   Price* 
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Red0eut 


VAN.ADIUM-ALLO 

^j^'Ki* owners:    auff^LO 


HIGH  SPEED  STEEL 

/      TREATED  BITS 

lijr  )n.;ivy  rouyliiiiy  cuts,  last  speeds,  etc. 
"^taiKbril  sizes  carried  in  stock  ready  for 
<|uick  shipment. 


3/15".  length    Hi"        5/16".  length  2'.4" 
■i",        length   l\i.  %".        length   3" 

7/15".    len!;th   3Vj" 

>.'.".        length   4" 

■•»■'.        length   41,4" 

■•..".        length   5" 

\1I  bits  are  hardened 

trial   order  will  convince  you  of  the 
able  hardness,  toughness  and  superiority 
of  "RED  CUT  COBALT"  Treated  Bits, 


>WOLFRAM6 

-':.H>CH  SPEED  STEEL 

VULCAN  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  COMPANY 
ALIQUIPPA,  PA. 


dfeneaD  arcljitcctural  -Jron  ^orft^ 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Structural  Steel  &  Ornamental  Iron, 
Large  Stock  of  Standard  &  Bethlehem 
Shapes.  Immediate  Shipments  Plain  or 
Fabricated  Material. 


HIGH  GRADE  COLD  DRAWN  STEELS 

KoiiimIs,    s, ,11111cm.    I'Inl.s.    sliii,,e-i 

DRILL  RODS 

.\^»ur,;i    ,iu„t,tt,    unci    »,Tiu-f 

Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  Company 


immimwMmi 


DISSTON 

Crucible  Steel 

FOR  over  half  a  century 
we  have  made  the  high- 
est grade  Crucible  Tool  Steel 
experience,  expertness  and 
efficiency  can  produce.  The 
reputation  of  Disston  Saws, 
Tools,  and  Files  rests  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  quali- 
ty of  Disston-made  Steel 
used  in  their  manufacture. 

We  can  furnish  you  Crucible 
Steel  in  Sheets,  Bars,  Special 
Shapes,  Hammered,  Hot 
Rolled,  Cold  Rolled. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW 

YORK 

CINCINNATI 

BOSTON 

120  Br 

oadway 

6th  &  Bayr 

niller  S 

s. 

218  Pc. 

rlSt. 

Ch 

icago: 

Charles     G. 

Stevcr 

s 

Co 

npa 

ly 

WARD  LOW  S 

CRUCIBLE  CAST  STEJEL  for  flue  Pen  and  Pocket  OatI«r7. 
Razors.  Sbears.  Kilcs,  etc.  "Tough'  Cast  Steel  for  TDrnlDK 
Tools.  Machine  Knives,  Dies,  Punches.  eU.  DOUBLB 
SHEAR    Steel  for    Butebers'    Knlvea 

Works  at   Sheffield    and    Oughtbrldge,    England. 

Enquiries  to  S.   &   C.  WARDLOW.   278  Pearl  Street, 

New  York 

HENRY  WOODCOCK.  Agent  for  U.  S.  A. 


Sprina  Sted 
Bars  and  Shwis 

Music  Wire 
Cop'd  Bess.  Rods 


FJAB 


A.  MILNE  &  CO. 

741-S      Wa>hmgton       Street, 

New    York 
8    Oliver    Street,    Boston 
17-19-21      North      May      St, 

Chicago 


TOOL  STEEL 

Hollow  and  Solid  DriU  Steel 

*  PRINCE* 

Chrome  Steel 

HOLLOW   AND  SOLID 


^^^x^K- BRAND  rr£-r, 

1^ 


For  Your  General  Shop  Tool* 
USE  "HAWK"  BRAND  TOOL  STEEL 

A  straight  carbon  steel  maje  from  icleitcd  sound  md  dense  "Hawk"  Brand  Ingots.  GiTei  a  beaatl- 
lul  fractore  at  low  heat.  Holds  its  cutting  edge  longer  on  high  speed  automatic  work  and  l«- 
creascs   prodaclion.     Hiive  your  next  order  specKy   ••Hawk"   Brand  Tool   Steel. 

Steel  of  Every  Deaciiptlon. 
HAWKRJDGE  BROTHERS  COMPANY  303  Congnu  St..  Bo.too.  M**fc 
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BETHLEHEM 


TOOL  STEELS 

Just  as  the  modern  battleship  is 
tne  product  of  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  "Monitor,"  the  "Merri- 
mac,"  and  all  other  iron  and  steel 
clad  war  vessels  since  then,  so  do 
Bethlehem  Tool  Steels  today  rep- 
resent the  accumulated  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  products  cover- 
ing a  period  of  over  60  years. 

All  of  which  proves  the  value  of 
consistent,  conscientious  effort, 
Ee  hlehem  Tool  Steels  are  leaders 
today  because  they  are  backed  by 
generations  of  tool  steel  experi- 
ence. 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Saifs   Officea: 
New  York 


%/'^«^ 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 
San  Franc 


Bethlehem  Tool  Steels 
are  made  in  standard 
grades  to  meet  every 
condition  of  service. 
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STAINLESS 


SHEET  STEEL 

Krom  .025"  'I'liickness  Up 


(sZAiNiikl  b  I  ttL 


Hig/j  Grade  Sheet  Steel 

For  all  Purposes 


THOS.  FIRTH  & 
SONS,  Inc. 

H.  C.  HIDES,  Gen.  Mg,. 

American  Industrial  Building 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

IVarchouic:  ^13  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  TORK  CiTr 

Iforki:  Sheffield,  Enul^isu 


».BgSafeb)^sgfg^:g>>^a!Ccd3ti^ 


M 


r 


W 


rrf 


1 

Fn{TH-STET{l.ID\(^    I 


I    S-LESS   I 

The 

Stainless  Steel 

which  is  proof  against 

the  ordinary  agencies  of 

Rust^  Stain  and  Corrosion 
FIRTH-STERLING 

STEEL  COMPANY 

McKee sport,  P.i. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  HARTFORD 

PHILADELPHIA      CHICAGO      CLEVELAND 

DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES 


^} 


» 


THE  BRIER  HILL  STEEL  CO. 

Pi       y\     l^fT^    TANK,  BOILER,  FLANGING,  FIRE  BOX,  ETC. 
BLUE  ANNEALED,  BLACK,  GALVANIZED       )3  rxJH/ll/    I    iS 

General  Offices:  YoungStOWTl,  Ohio 

OOIIB«l.IDATHD    9TKB1.    OORTOM^TION.    NKW    TAllK    OITt—Satja    KXPORT     aiEPIlBSBIMTATI'WS 


JAMES  g.lindsa:v'&co.^ 


STee 


ESTABLISHED  ISa4 

PHILADELPHIA 


L 


plates      shapes 
Bars        sheets 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  MIU  OR  STOCK 


YOLNGSTOWN 
"COPPEROID  STEEL"  SHEETS 

Are  superior  Id  iwlnt  of  durability  to  any  Steel  or  Iron  Sheet 
iiianufactiired.  If  yoti  want  the  inazimuui  resistance  to  corro- 
hlon  in  Bbe«t8,   loveBtigate  them. 

THE    YOlXfJSTOWX      .SHEET    *    TIBE    COMP.WY 
Yoangratoivii,  Ohio 


WORTH    STEEL    CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


SHEARED    STEEL    PLATES 

FLANGED  AND  DISHED  HEADS  AND  IRREGULAR  FLANGING 

General  OfRces        ...        Claymont,   Del. 
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Rolled  Steel  "NEVERSLIP''  Hoor  Plate. 

AMERICAN  PRF.SSED  STEEL  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AUTOMOBILE  SHEETS 

Deep  Drawing  Qualities 
ENAMELING  AND  JAPANNING  STEEL 


SENECA 
SHEETS 


SENECA  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

All  Finishes  no^v  made  in  Buffalo 

Direct  Exporters 

New   York    Office:  Chicago  Office: 

1108   Woolworth  BIdg.  332    So.   Mich   Blvd. 

San    Francisco    Office:  Detroit  Office: 

16    California    St.  2-108  General  Motors  Bldg. 


1 

TENNESSEE  COAL 

IRON  &  RAILROAD 

COMPANY 

Blue   Annealed 

and 

Red  Tank  Sheets 

Down  to  and 
Including  No.  12  Gauge 

General   Offices:     Brown-Marx    Bldg., 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Branch   Offices:      Boston.    Buffalo.  Chicago.   Cincin- 
nati.   Cleveland.    Denver.    Detroit.    New    York.    New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis.  St.  Paul. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives — U.  S.  Steel  Products 
Company,    San    Francisco.    Seattle.     Portland.    Los 
Angeles. 

Eiport  Representatives — United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company,  New  York  City. 

STEEL 
COMPANY 

Blue  Annealed,  One  Pass 
Cold  Rolled  and  Galvanized 
Steel   Sheets.    Either    Open 
^   '-         Hearth  or  Bessemer 

^  GENERAL  OFFICES :  APOLLO,  FA. 

PHILADELPHIA:  702  Lincoln  Bldg. 
SALES    .  CLEVELAND:  811  Citizens  Bldg. 
OFFICES.     CHICAGO:     840  McCormick  Bldg. 
(  SAN  FRANCISCO:  Call  Building 


STEEL  SHEETS 


Automobile 
Enameling 


Metal  Furniture 
Pickled  Black 


The  Eastern  Rolling  Mill 
Company 


Baltii 


Maryland 


EDDYSTONE  STEEL  CO. 

CRUM  LYNNE,  PA. 

BLUE 

ANNEALED 

SHEETS 

ALLOY  STEEL  PLATES 

STEEL  PLATES,  BULLETPROOF 

ARMOR  PLATES 
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SHEETS 

BLUE  ANNEALED  —  BLACK  —  AUTO  BODY 

PLATES 

TANK  -  FLANGE  -  FIREBOX 
AND  LOCOMOTIVE  QUALITIES 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

1  to  150,000  POUNDS 


THE  OTIS  STEEL  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SHEETS 

TIN  PLATE 

Black, 

Galvanized, 

Blue  Annealed, 

Single  Pickled, 

Uniform 

Blue 

Coke  Tin   Plate 

All  Qualities 

The  Falcon  Steel  Co. 

The   Falcon  Tin    Plate   Co. 

Work.:    NILES,  C.   CANTON.   Q 

General  Ofifice*:    Nil  FS,  OHIO 

c>inj 


er-On.n  Hearlh 
anized  Slu'Cts.  Sp 
oting  Produils.  Ti 


['•'""ueTirtt-  I   AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  PITTSBL'RQB,  PA. 


Keystone  Co/tfie 
ial  Sheets.  Corr 
undTernel'lal. 


Mrito   for   full    information,    and    bookiip 


tor    our    d«%Ot»-put*    •44. 


Standard   Tin   Plate   Company 

CANONSBURG,  PA. 

Tin  Plates        Black  Plates        Terne  Plates 

All   Grades,    Coatings   and  Finishes 

Our    recent    increased    capacity    for    Common    Terne* 

and  Black  Plates  solicits  further  patronage 
Also  TIN  PLATES  OF  OUR  USUAL  GOOD  QUALITY 


N.& G.TAYLOR  CO. 

PIUL.XDELPHIA 

ESTABLISHED    1810 

Manufacturers  of  high  grade  TIN  PLATE 
of  all  kinds. 

"Best  Quality"  Cokes,  Charcoals  and 
Ternes. 

Specialty:  The  "Target-and-Arrow"  brand 
of  roofing  tin,  formerly  known  as  "Taylor's 
Old  Style." 


Works:    Cumbe 

al   Cffic-s:    300    Chesir 

Cable    Address:    Jupi 


land.   Md. 
ut    Street,    Philadelphia 
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VI I ;  1 1 : .  Pi  :>;n  svlva^'  i  a 

MANUFACTURERS     C 

Cold  Rolled  Sti^be^  Steel 

Many    manufacturers    have    improved    their   product    and    saved    money    by 

substituting  GRIFFIN  COLD  ROLLED  STRIP  STEEL 

for  brass  and  malleable  iron  castings. 

Our  skilled  engineers  are  at  your  service  to  help  work  out 
your  stamping  problems. 

■     York — Warehouse,        Boston — Warehouse,        Cleveland — Warehouse,  Detroit  Chicago — Warehouse. 

;r    A.    Frasse    &   Co.,     H.   D.   Evans  Steel   Co., The    Paterson-Leitch    Co.      F.  Walter  Guibert,      The  Central  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
417    Canal    St.  127   Oliver  St.  936    East    67th    St.  328   Ford   Building  119   N.   Peoria  St. 


BEST    FOR 
STAMPING 

AND 
DIFFICULT 
DRAWING 


HADE   IN  ALL 

WIDTHS 

3'a"  to  18" 

I^CLUSIVE 

USUAL 


ACCLfRATE  TO  GAUGE    •   UNIFORM    IN    QUALITY   •   SUPERIOR   FINISH 


mmiBmiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHLiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Superior  Steel  Corporation 

Hot  and  Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel 

Made  in  any  degree  of  tempers  to  suit  the  most  accurate  requirements  for  difficult 

stamping  and  forming  work.     Our  specialty — "The  best  and  most 

uniform  Drawing  Steel  manufactured." 

GEXERAL  OFFICES— Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EASTERN    SALES    OFFICE: 

Real   Estate  Trust  Bldg..   Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 

NEW    YORK    OlI^    LOCAL    AGENTS: 

WM.  H.  LEOXORI  i  CO.,  30  Howard   St..   New  York  City 


SALES   OFFICES 


ROLLING    MILLS:    P.    C.    0.    &    ST.    L.    R.    R.,    CARNEGIE,    PA. 


«t:sTERN    SALES    OFFICES: 

STEEL    SALES    CORPORATION 

Jefferson    and    Adams    Sts.,    Chicago.    111. 

DETROIT   S.4LES   OFFICE: 

Bank    Bids.,   Detroit,    Mich. 


gTRIP  STEEL 


A  Dependable  Source  of  Supply 

with  an  Organization  equipped  to  satisfy  the  requirement*  of 
the  most  exacting  user  of 


Hot  Rolled  Strip  Steel 


Cold  RoUed  Strip  Steel 


WESTLEECHBURG 
STEEL  COMPANY 


.  Sales  Office 


Works 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.    LEECHBURG,  PA. 

Salei  Office! 

NEW  rORK  CHICAGO 

DETROIT  TOLEDO 

CLEVEUND 

8U  Finaoce  Bld{. 

UNCINNATI 

906  Union  Central  Bldg. 
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GENERAL  OFFICES,  DOVER,  OHIO 

DETROIT SALES    OFFICE    and    WAREHOUSE:    Twelfth   Street    Termioal    Buildimcs 

CHICAGO   SALEIS   OFFICE:    l432   Conway   Building 
WAREHOUSE:  Standard  Steel  &  Wire  Co,  549  W.  Washinjrtan  Stract 
CINCINNATI — WAREHOUSE:    Union    Iron    A   Steel   Co. 
REPRESENTATIVES:  E.  W.  Stronc,  Penn  BuUdiiic,  Eria,    Pa.;  J.  E.  G.  Caxwell,  40  Central  Straot.  BoatM. 


COLD  ROLLED  STEEL  HOOPS 


%"  to  W-i"  wide.  No.  23  to  29 
gauges,  inclusive ;  Blue.  Black, 
Painted  or  (lalvaolzed,  In  coUb, 
or  cut  to  length. 

Large  Stock  on  Hand 

lliese  boopa  are  boi 
baud  quality,  dead 
soft,  suitable  for  pack- 
ing hoops,  baling 
cloth,  waste,  etc. ; 
bundling  lumber,  ehin- 
gles,  etc. ;  reinforcing 
baskets,  boxes  and 
hampers,  and  kindred 
purposes. 

De  Haven 

Manufacturing  Co. 
SO-52-54  Columbia  Heighli 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Tel.   5620-5621    Main 

564  West  Randolph  Street 

Chicago,   111. 


ELLIOTT-B 
STEEL  CO 


Fr 


COLD  ROL 


33) 


COLD  ROLLED 

Flai  Steel  of  Every  Descripiion 

STRIPS-SHEETS 

PLATES 

m 

UNEXCELLED  FOB  ACCURACY  ID  GAITGE 
FINE  HNISH  AND  DRAWING  QUAUTY 

THE  MORRIS  t.  BAILEY4TEEL  CO. 


HIGH  GRADE 

STRIP  STEEL 

STAMPING  AND  DEEP  DRAWING 
UNIFORM  IN  QUAUTY 

<'ontrol    of    the    Quality    begins    -vith    the    inanu- 

faclure  of  the  steel  in  our  own  Open  Hearths 

and  rontinues  through  all  subsequent 

proce3S€» 

LACLEDE  STEEL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Steel  Works  &  Rolling  Mills,  Alton,  III. 


THE   AMERICAN    TUBE  &  STAMPING  CO. 
STRIP     iSXEEL 


HOT  ROLLED 

Works  and  Main  Office:    BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


COLD  ROLLED 


Park   BIdg. 


m^f^i 


\ 


♦^^*»*. 


.IK' 


The  Athenia  Steel  Co. 

135  William  Street,   New   York  City        Worki:  Athenia,   N.  J. 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Tempered  and  Polished  Steel  for  Qock.  Watch. 
Motor  and  Typewriter  Springs,  and  Tempered  and  Uotcmpered  Steel 
for  other  purposes.  Special  quality — equal  to  Bneat  imported — both 
for   finish   and   accurate   rolling. 

Western    Aijelita— La    Salle    St«>l    Cto..    2S06-2B    S.     Hslsted    St..    Oilcai*,     lU. 
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COLD  ROLLED 
STRIP  STEEL 

FOR 

DEEP  DRAWING 

The  Columbia  Steel 
Company 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


HOT  AND    COLD    RPLLED 

STRIPSTEEIJ 

Largest  lioop  roUind  mill  c=j  loug'cst  leugtlos  iti  tlie  world 
AQMF,  STEEL  GOODS  CO.  CHICAGO  ' 


@ 


PIG  IRON 


Foundry  Malleable 

Basic 


COKE 

Foundry  Furnace 

Domestic 


Immediate  Delivery 

St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co. 

St.  Louis  Chicago 


Silvery  Pig  Iron  (Silicon  6%  to  10%) 

Bessemer  Ferro   Silicon    (Si   10-20%) 

50%  Ferro  Silicon  90% 

Soutliem  Ferro  Alloys  Company 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Rogers.Brown  8c  Co. 


AU 
Grades 


SALES  AGENTS 


CINCINNA.XI  BUFFALO 

NEWYORK  ST.LOUIS 

CLEVELAJMD  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 

PHILADELPHIA 
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IROM«COKE^ 


^  ritiorSpar,  Aluminum,        ^^^ — ^ 
r   j^agncsite.     Smithing  Coal,^ 
Jerro  Alloys. 
>ian^aiic$c«  Chrome 
■^    *lron  Ores    " 
All i 


CINCINNATI 

PHILADtLPHIA 

PITTSBURG 

BUFFALO 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 

NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND 

ST.  LOUIS 


nH 


Rogers.  Brown  &G6MPANY 


PIG  Iron,  Steel,  Wire  Rods, 
Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Cloth, 
Springs,  Perforated  Metals,  Electri- 
cally Welded  Fabrics,  Wire  Lath, 
Fencing,  Machinery  Guards,  Orna- 
mental Iron. 

Wickwire    Spencer   Steel   Corporation 

Liggett    Bldg.,    42nd    St.    and    Uadisvn   Ave 

New  YoA   aty 

Worcester       Buffalo       Detroit      Chicago      ftan  Fraaciac« 


E.  ARTHUR  TUTEIN 

INCORPORATED 
PIG  IRON,  IROIN  ORE,  COKE 


Philadelphia 


Bolton 


W.  C.  RUNYON  &  CO. 

PIG    IRON,    COAL    and   COKE 

OFFICES 
Borden  Bldg.,  New  York         First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

SALES   AGENTS 

THE    STRUTHERS    FURNACE    CO. 

BASIC  AND  FOUNDRY  PIG  IRON 


Dependable  because  it  is  mined,  washed  and 
concentrated  under  the  rigid  rules,  inspection 
and  analysis  established  for  the  "Hillside" 
product.  And  shipments  are  made  on  time 
from  covered  and  drained  storage  bins. 


HILLSIDE    FLUOR    SPAR    MINES 
38   So.   Dearborn   St.,    Chicago 


MtMtMmMaMaMmMmMm 

PIC  IRON  -  ALLOYS 

IRON  £r  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

ORES- FLUORSPAR 

COAL  &-  COKE 

f    SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 


BRANCH  OFFICES! 

SO  Church  Street New  York 

p,.nn«ylvnniii    Bids PhlladPliihlii,    I'i\. 


IRON  TRADE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


FARMERS  BANK  BLOC. 


PITTSBURGH 


wvvww 


PILLING  &  COMPANY,  inc 

Pig  Iron      Iron  Ores      Alloys      Coal      Coke 

120  Broadway,  New  York  —  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


FERRO  MANGANESE 
IMG  IRON 


FERRO  SILICON 
COKE 
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Hickman, 
Williams  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Basic 
Bessemer 
Low  Phos 
Malleable 
Foundry 
Silvery 
Charcoal 
Ferro  Silicon  Fluor  Spar 

Ferro  Manganese    Mill  Cinder 
Spiegeleisen  Mill  Scale 

Ferro  Phosphorus  Coke 
Sheet  Bars  Wire  Rods 

Ingots  Billets  Slabs 


CHICAGO—  ST.  LOUIS— 

McCormick  Bldg.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldr 

CIXCINXATI—  PHILADETLPHIA- 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.      Morris  Bldg. 

riTTSBURGH—  BIRjnNGHAM— 

Oliver  Bldg.  Brown-Marx  Bldg, 

NE'W  YORK— Equitable   Bldg, 


The  Stewart  Furnace  Company 

Kirby    Bldg..   Cleveland,    Ohio 

Manufacturert    of 

Low  Phos.  and  Bess.  Pig  Iron 

Furnace  at   Sharon,  Pa. 


WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

Producers  of 

Iron  Ore  and  Pig  Iron 

2  RECTOR  ST.  NEW  YORK 


W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED    i8U 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Iron  Ore 
Pig  Iron 
Coal -Coke 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co. 


We  can   Supply   You  with   the   Following 
Quality  Products 

PIG  IRON  COAL 

COKE  ALLOYS 

The  Matthew  Addy  Company 


CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 

ST.    LOUIS  CHICAGO 


IRON  ORE      PIG  IRON 


COAL      CORE 


THE  CLE:VELAND.CLIFFS  iron  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


-rtion   S) 


int.      IKUIN      rt-ur- 


i^euL-inuei    — o,    ij-i, 


Pickands 
Mather  &  Co 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


3ton  0u     J^ig  3ron 
Coal 


V, 


l^-   ^t  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG 


Low  1  Phosphorus  Connellsville 

Blast  if  urnace  Coke 


FOR 


Bessemer  &  L(r  x^  Phosphorus  Iron 


Shipments  3,000,G%oo  j^^^  Annually 

Prompt  Shipment 


-:^  ^=^^:' 


Any  Railroad  Delivery 


J 


±  nnj      irivjiN 


John  A. Savage  5c  Co. 

IRON  ORE  S.   PIG   IRON 
DULUTH 


ALU    GRADES     OF 

LAKE    SUPERIOR    IRON    ORES 
AND    NORTHERN    PIC    IRON 


PIG  IRON  SALES  OFFICE 

821    DIXIE  TERMINAL 

CINCINNATI 


CRESCENT  REFRACTOniES£ 

CURWENSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  Tod-Stambaugh  Co. 


SALES  AGENTS, 
SHIPPERS  AND 
MINERS        OF— 


IRON  ORE 


1508  HANNA  BUILDING 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Chas.  Taylor  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
TAYCO— The  famous  HIGH  TEMPERA- 
TURE FIRE  BRICK— a  special  refractory. 

Fire  Clay  Brick  for  All  Needs 
Gen'l  Offices:  Cincinnati      Mines:  Olive  Hill,  Ky. 


Fire   Clays 
Ground  Fire  C 
1209    KIRBY 

FIRE  t 

Mnnnfnc 

— Silica    Magnes 
ay — Silica.  Magr 
BLDG.. 

'  BRICK    ^ 

nrers 

te   and    Chrome    Brick, 
esite  and  Chrome  Cements. 
CLEVELASiD,    OHIO 

IPlREBmcii: 


theASULAND 
FIREBRICKCO. 

AIULAND.KENTUCKY. 


I 


,    have 
makii 


FIRE  BRICK 


1836 — that 
to    count 


Many  large  users  say  ' 
Fire  Brick  troubles,  let 
specialists  in   refractorie 

Tell  us  wbat  you  havi 


e  have  the  best.     We  have  solved  their 
us   assist   in    solving   yours.      We   are 
for  use  vrith  oil   aa  fuel, 
and  we  will   tell  you  what  you  need. 


QUEENS  RUN  REFRACTORIES  CO.,  INC. 

LOCK  HAVEN,  PA. 


PYRO-STEEL 

FIRE  BRICK 


Made  from  the  famous 
Sclotoville  Clays 

^^^^     The  Pyro  Clay  Products   Co. 
Oak   Hill,   Ohio 


AMERICAN    REFRACTORIES    COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    Highest    Grade 

Silica,    Magnesia,    Chrome    and    Fire    Clay    Brick 

ARCO  and  ARCOFRAX  Super-Refractories 

"AA"  Austrian    Dead  Burned   Magnesite 


eneral  Sales  Office 
315  Union  Arcade 
Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


Wcstei 


Sales   Office: 


DAILY  CAPACITY  150,000 


MEXIGOV  MI^J^OURI 


United  States  Refractories  Corporation 

Mount    Union,    Penna. 

Manufacturers    of 

High-Grade    Silica    and    Fireclay    Brick 

Silica  Cement  and  Fine  Ground  Fireclay 

BRANDS:    SUica— "M  T  U" 
Fire  Clay— "U  S  R  CO" 


HYTEMPITE 

(Reg.   U.   S.  Pat.  Off.) 

is    used    for    laying    up    Boiler   and 

Furnace     Walls     and     for     Cupolas, 

Cupola   Spouts,   Ladles,   Open  Flame 

Melting    Furnaces.    Forge   and    Tool 

Furnaces.      etc.        Withstands 

high     temperatures,     and     has 

Urvat    binding   strength. 

QUIGLEY  Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  Inc. 
26    Cortlandt    St.,    New    York 


INSULATION 


C  (Section  2-;l) 

MADE  FROM  i:EI.ITI: 

Savi'i  rroin  60%  to  70  ot  Heat  Loss.  Secures  bet- 
ter teinperiture  control.  Send  for  englneerlnj;  data 
ar.d  Bulletin  D-eA. 

CEMTE    PRODUCTS    COMPANY  ^ 

New  York,    Philadelphia.    Cleveland,    Detroit.    Chlcaeo, 
St,  LouU,   New  Orleans,    Denver.   Loa  Angeles.    San  Francis 
Cellta    Products    Ltd..    Montreal,    Que. 


IHK       IKUiN 


Blxk, 


X^^ 

AST 

Best  .and  most  econom- 

MJ£AJn9 

ical     lining      for     con- 

i,  jfc^ 

verters,     soaking     pits, 
mixers,    cupolas,    etc. 

1                   HfwL   r^f 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

HARBISON-WALKER  REFRACTORIES  CO. 


Hifh    Grade    Silica,   Chrame, 
Magnesia   and   Fire   Oay  Brick, 
med    Magnesite    and    Fumaca    Chrome. 


Metalkase    Magneaite 


ck    (Maccallum    Pat.) 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


XIGHGPJIDE 

HAND  MADE 


tJIrUzlrlt^ 


S 


THE  I  RONTON  FIRE  BRICK  CO 

IRONTON.OHIO 


,  TJie  Pure  Furnace  Lining 

.Made  from  solid  pieces  of  handplckcd  dolomite,  double  burned  without 
the  addltinn  nf  impurities  of  any  kind.  Write  for  quotations  on  Imme- 
diate shipments. 

Standard    Roatited    Dolomite — Low    Biliea    lAmettono — Chemical     lAme 
J  .    E.    BAKER     COMPANY.    YorU,    Penn. 


Pittsburgh  Metallurgical  Co. 

Producera    of 

"Pittsburgh" 

Bewemer  Ferro  Silicon — 50%  Ferro   Silicon 

Lump,  Pea  and  Ground 

Main  Office      •.■.::      Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ferro  -  Uranium 
Ferro  -Vanadium 


of  the 
Highest  Quality 


STANDARD  ALLOYS  COMPANY 

I'nTSBURCH,    PA. 


Elcctromct 
Brand 

Ferro -a^Uoys  and  Metals 
CHROMIUM 


High  Carbon  Ferrochrome  (maximum 6% 
carbon) 

Low  Carbon  Ferrochrome  ( in  grades,  max- 
imum 0.10%  to  maximum  2.00%  carbon) 

Chromium  Metal 

Copper-Chromium 

Miscellaneous  Chromium  Alloys 


MANGANESE 

Low  Carbon  Ferromanganese 
Manganese  Metal 
Manganese-Silicon 
Manganese-Copper 
Miscellaneous  Manganese  Alloye 


SILICON 

Ferrosilicon  50% 

Ferrosilicon  75% 

Ferrosilicon  80  to  85% 

Ferrosilicon  90  to  95% 

Refined  Silicon  (minimum  97%  silicon) 

Calcium-Silicon 

Copper-Silicon 

Manganese-Silicon 

Magnesium-Manganese-Silicon 

Miscellaneous  Silicon  Alloys 


ZIRCONIUM 

Ferrozirconium 
Silicon-Zirconium 
Nickel-Zirconium 
Zirconium-Ferrosilicon 


Our  ELECTROMET  BOOKLET  de- 
scribes our  complete  list  of  alloys 
and  metals  as  well  as  our  Service 
and  Research  Departments 

Electro  Metallurgical  Sales 
Corporation 

Sole  Distributors 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building 
30  East  42nd  St.  New  Yoric 
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TO  IMPROVE 
YOUR  PRODUCT 


PROBABLY    in    no    other   class    of   steel    has    the 
use  of  Ferro  Carbon-Titanium  increased   more 
rapidly   or   consistently   than   in   Plate   Steel. 


THE  majority  of  manufacturers  of  this  class 
of  steel  are  regular  users  of  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  Ferro  Carbon-Titanium  per  ton  of  steel 
poured.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  making 
heavy  duty  quality  plate. 


INCREASED  yield  of  first  quality  plate  easily 
compensates  for  the  slight  cost  of  the  Titanium 
— which  amounts  to  from  twenty-three  to  thirty- 
three  cents  per  ton  of  steel  in  the  ladle. 


IF  you  are  making  plate  steel  you  cannot  afford 
to  allow  your  competitors  the  advantage  they 
have  over  you  through  the  regular  use  of  Ferro 
Carbon-Titanium  in  their  steel. 


The  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Pittsburgh    Office 
Oliver  Bldg. 


New  York  Office 
94   Fulton   St. 


Chicago    Office 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
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FERRO 


MANUFACTURERS—      FERRO 


CHROME- SILICON 


Carbon:  .75%  to  maximum  8% 
SfLICO-MANGANESE  ALL  GRADES 


50%  75%— 85%  90% 
BESSEMER  GRADES  (10%  to  20%) 


UNITED  STATES  FERRO  ALLOYS  CORPORATION 


WORKS:    Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MAIN  OFFICE:   39  East  42d  St.,  New  York 


i3#m 


MACHINE  CAST 

SILVERY  IRON 
BESS'R  FERRO  SILICON 

KEOKUK  ELECTRO-METALS   CO. 


ia#a 


BUY     DIRECTLY     FROM     THE    MANUFACTURER 

FERRO-MANGANESE— REFRACTORIES 

E.  J.  LA  VINO  AND  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA,    bullitt  building 


OLIVER  BUILDING      PITTSBURGH 


SILICON  —  CHROME 

The  Baltimore  Electro  Alloys  Company 

MANUFACTURER 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Walter -Wallingford   &    Co. 


60%    Ferro    Silicon 

Ferro  Manganese 

Chrome  Ore 

Pig    Iron 

CINCINNATI 


20%   to  25% 

Ferro    Phosphoruc 

Splegelelsen 

Iron   Ore 

Coke 

PITTSBURGH  CHICA 


Thomas  R.  Heyward  Co. 

Ferro  Manganese,  Fluor  Spar 
Pig  Iron  Coal  and  Coke 


Bowman  Building 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"Carlton"  Brand 

FERRO  MANGANESE 

C.    W.    LEAVITT   &    COMPANY 

SOLE    AGENTS 
30   Church  Street  New  York 


AJAX  BULL  BEARING  ALLOY 

BUTTER   THAy  BABBITT 

WEARS  LONGER— RUNS  COOLER— COSTS  LESS 

THE  AJAX  METAL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

ESTABLISHED    1880 
.■NKW      lOIlK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  CLEVELAND 

Alao  Matera  of  AJ«i  Plmla  BronK — C«r  Br«M«<»— Bnglne  C«stlog» 


FRANK  SAMUEL         S.  M.  TOMLINSON         S.  A.  COCHRAN 

Frank  Samuel,  Harrison   Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

89  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.    53  State  St.,  Boston,  Masi. 
Wabash  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 


THE  NEWCASTLE  ALLOY  CO.,  LTD. 
FERRO-SILICON  AND  SILICO-SPIEGEL 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

erro-Chrome    (Carbon   .65"r,   1%,  2%,  4-6%,  6-8%) 
Ferro-Tungsten  Ferro-Molybdenum 


Phusphoru^j   Melting   Burs,   etc. 
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BRASS-BRONZE-NICKEL    SILVER 

IN 

SHEETS,  RODS  and  WIRE 
Seamless  Brass  and  Copper  Tubing 
CAP  and  MACHINE  SCREWS 

Manufactured    Articles    to    Order 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Established   1802 

Waterbury.  Connecticut 

New    Tort  Philadelphia 


San    Francisco 


Boston 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


BRASS 

Tube 
Wire 
Rod 
Sheet 

New  York  Rochuter  Boaton  Chlcaco  Philadelphia  PltUbnrsk 


CHASE  nETAL  WORKS 

Oiv^ision  of  Chase  Companies  Inc 

VATERBVRY  CONNECTICVT 


QifliSe  METAl.  VORKS 


CHASE  DOLLI.M3  MILLS 


BRASS,    BRONZE,    COPPER 


IN 


THIN  GAUGES 

THE  BALTIMORE  BRASS  CO. 
1205  WICOMICO  ST.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


\ROME- 

'fjuxiXWu) 


COPPEH 
BRON2E 


■keets;    tabe* ;    rods;   electrleml   capper;   rlTsti  aa4  ban. 

ROME  BRASS  &  COPPER  COMPANY  •  ROME  NY 


SHOT 


U 

nickel: 


INGOT 


ANALYSIS 
.    .    .99.00  to  99.50% 


ANALYSIS 

SUicon 05  to  .20 

Sulphur      ...         .03  (Max. 
.      .10  Copper 05 

UNITED  STATES  NICKEL  CO. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


SEYMOUR  PRODUCTS 

Nickel  C^e'^i")  Silver  Pure  Nickel 

Wide  Sheets  Polished         Sheets,  Wire  and  Rods 
and  Patent  Levelled         Rolled  Pure  Nickel 


Nickel  (c^an)  Silver  Anodes 

Sand  Castings      Cast  Nickel  Anodes 

Nickel  Silver,  Phosphor  Bronze,  Cupro  Nickel 

Brass,    Bronze,    etc.,    Ingots,    Sheets,    Wire,    Rods. 

Tubes,  Blanks  and  Shells 

THE  SEYMOUR  MFG.  CO. 
SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

Telephone — Seymour   115  Cable  Address — SEYMOUR  CO. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN  MALLE- 
ABLE NICKEL  IS  MAN- 
UFACTURED from  the 
purest  nickel  obtainable 
— insuring  an  unvarying 
uniform  product.  It  is 
produced  under  the 
"Hennig"  Process  and 
will  analyze  over  99  % 
nickel. 

May  be  rolled  or  pressed 
either  hot  or  cold  and  can 
be  forged,  drawTi  or  spun 
into  any  form  and  ma- 
chined as  readily  as  mild 
steel. 

The  raw  material  re- 
sources of  this  company 
are  practically  unlimited, 
the  manufacturing  facili- 
ties complete  and  unex- 
celled. 

Write  for  new  bulletins. 


AMERICAN  NICKEL 
CORPORATION 

Clearfield,     Penna. 

Sales  Offices: 
Oliver  Building 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.  | 


99%  NICKEL 


NICKEL 
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BAUSH  METAL 

DURALUMIN 


A  Feu  Advantages 

MACHINING 
Better  than  aluminum. 
Cost    greatly    reduced 

when     compared     with 

iron  or  steel. 
Taps  and  threads  well. 


RECIPROCATING 
PARTS 

Weight    reduced   without 
loss  of  strength. 

Acceleration   increased. 

Inertia  decreased. 

Polishes  easily. 

Resists   atmospheric   con- 
ditions. 

No  plating  required. 


Can  be  rolled,  forged, 
drawn,  heat  treated  and 
annealed. 

Hot  and  cold  worked. 


A  QUALITY 
METAL 


Duralumin  is  an  alloy  produced  after  years  of 
systematic  endeavor  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  metal  which  shall  be  as  light  as  Aluminum 
and  as  strong  as  mild  steel,  yet  without  the 
many  disadvantages  of  Aluminum  in  its  pure 
state. 

Duralumin  is  the  only  light  metal  that  can  re- 
place steel  in  forgings.  With  a  two-thirds 
saving  in  weight,  heat  treated  Duralumin 
Forgings  approximate  mild  steel  forgings  in 
strength. 

Wherever  weight  is  a  deciding  factor  Dur- 
alumin is  the  most  satisfactory  metal  for  most 
articles  made  by  hot  working  or  forging. 
Naturally,  Duralumin  Forgings  are  especially 
desirable  for  reciprocating  or  moving  parts 
where  inertia,  due  to  their  own  weight,  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  total  stress. 

Minimum  Physical  Properties  of  Rolled 
or  Sheet  Metal  (heat  treated)  and  of 
Forging  Metal  are : 

Tensile    55,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 

Elastic  Limit  ...30,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 
Elongation 18% 


Baush  Machine  Tool  Company 

Metals  Division 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manttjacturcrs  of 

BAUSH 
DURALUMIN 

BLOOMS— SLABS— BILLETS— SHEETS— FORGINGS 


BAUSH  CASTING  METAL  INGOTS 

Alummum  Alloy  of  High  Tetuite  Strength 
RoUing  Mill  and  Drop  Forge  Works:  Detroit   Office: 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


1825   Dime  Savings   Bank   Bldg. 
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Platinum  t-y-pT^o,.. 

Cracibli'i  and  Dlxbeii.  Anodes  and  Catliodea.  Special  forma 
made  to  ordir.  All  of  "Baker  Standard  Quality."  Platinum 
•crap  purobased.      Catalog  "A*'  «(■«*  on  requmt. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Murray  and  Austin  Sts.         Newark,  N.  J. 


/-^[f;^  Die  Pressed  Forgings 

/  "iJ^'^i-^T  \  Drawn  Metal  Work 

(^^P  Tubing 

^<^C^  Utensils 

ROME  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
ROME,  NEW  YORK 


BRASS    AND   COPPER 

FORGINGS 

True  to   size 

Therefore  less  machining 

Greater  strensrth 

No  blow  holes  or  sand  holes 

Tell  us  your  needs 

Harvey  Electric  Co. 

J  0  0  2      S  o  II  I  h  p  o  r  t      Ave. 
t:HK;AGO.    ILL. 


TIOGA 
FORGINGS 

Hammered  or  pressed, 
smooth  forged,  rough 
turned,  finished  machined 
and  treated. 

Open  Hearth,  Carbon  or  Al- 
loy Steel. 

The  Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

VZoA  St.   and  Cra^i   Ave.  PhlUdelpkla 


KROPP    FORGE   COMPANY 
IRON  and  STEEL 

FORGINGS 

HEAVY  and  LIGHT 
ALL  KINDS  OF  ALLOY  STEEL 

Carried  in  Stock 

2524  West  21tt  St.  CUcase 

Factory: 

63rd-S4tk  W.  Rooterelt  Road 


Welded  Rings 
and  Bands 


**Forgings  that  Stand  the  Test" 


GEAR  RING  BLANKS 
CORE  RING  BLANKS 
SPROCKET  BLANKS 

6'  to  60"  in  diameter. 


Guaranteed  True  to 
Diameter  and  Flatness 


THE  AKRON- SELLE  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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NATIONAL 

The  large  number  of  National 
Forging  users  are  scattered  all  over 
tlie  country.  Wherever  forgings 
are  used,  you  will  find  "National" 
well  represented. 

FORGINGS 

Our  forgings  are  the  kind  that  in- 
still confidence.  That  confidence 
is  never  shaken  because  we  know 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  business  is  to  gain  and  hold 
the  confidence  of  our  customers. 


NATIONAL  FORGE  &   TOOL   CO. 

IRVINE.   WARREN    CO.,    PENN. 

Bell  Phone;   55   Youngsville,  Pa. 

Branch   Offices: 
Pittsburgh.    Qeveland.    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


FORGINGS 


^^\Em 


Heppericstall  Forge  £<Knife(S 

WORKS 

•Pittsburgh  Brid^ef)orfe 

^^      Offices   in  KT^^cinci pa!  Cities 


^ 


X 


FORGINGS 


Railroad,     Coal     Mine 


Automobile,     Ti 
)rop   and   Upset 


SHEAR  KNIVES 


PITTSBURGH  KNIFE  AND  FORGE  CC-> 

OFFICE   AND   WORKS:    PITTSBURGH,    PA.  ,' 


STEEL  and  IRON 


FORGINGS 


SHAFTS 

GEAR  BLANKS 

RINGS 

RODS 

CAM  SHAFTS 


AXLES 

BUSHINGS 

DIE  BLOCKS 

CRANE  HOOKS 

Miscellaneous   Shapes 


HYDRAULIC 

BLIND 


PIPE  FLANGES 


SUlfME 
fROM 
STOCK 


UhDl  (:i\c 
WELDING 


PHILA.  STEEL  &  IRON  [D. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

OFFIce-IOOa  Comm.Trust  Bld^. 
\Vorkr-33-&  Gray's  Ferrij  Road 


QUALITY 


HAMMERED 
DROP 
UPSET 


FORGINGS 


SCHUYLKILL    FORGE    COMPANY 
SCHUYLKILL    DROP    FORGE   CO. 

LUZERNE   AND  THIRD   STS.  PHILADELPHIA 


Don't   Worry 

About  Those 

FORGINGS 


WE  will  furnish  them 

exact   to  blue  print 

and  on  the  date  piom- 

isf^d.     We  can  pro\M  it. 

Melling  Forging 

Consult     Us    At    Once  Company 

Complicated  Forgings  Our  Specialty       Lansing         Michigan 


The  Champion  McH-6ft)RGiN0  Ca 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


FORGINGS 


W^ijLDLESS  RINGS.  GEAR  BLANKS,  SPINDLES, 
ETO«_    SMOOTH    FORGED,    ROUGH    MACHINED, 

5  LBS     TO  5000  LBS      °^  ^finished,   thoroughly  equipped  for 

'  HEAT   TREATING   OR   ANNEALING. 

CANN  &  SAUL  STEEL  CO.,  Inc.,  516  Comme  ^^  St,  PhUa.,  Pa.  Works:    Royersford,   P*. 
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AUTOMOBILE  AAOTORTRUCK 

Indianapolis 


'&m&Em&  <^&. 


tr-actor     motorcycle 
Indiana 


LITY    D: 


FORGINGS 


MS  DROP  FORGING 

EAST  SPRIHQFEEILD.  MASS. 


FRONT 
AXLES 


GEAR 
BLANKS 


DROP  FORGINGS 

Backed    by    40  yearf 
Experience 

ANYTHING  THAT  GAN  BE  DROP  FORGED 
UP  TO  300  LBS. 
ANY  ANALYSIS  OF  STEEL 
MODERN  METHODS  ALL  FACILITIES 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DROP  F0R6JNGS 
The  process  of  fabrication 
refines  the  grain  and  Im- 
proves the  character  of  the 
raw  material.  Still  further 
Improvement  It  possible  by 
heat   treatment. 

UNION  SWITCH  &  SIGNAL  CO. 

Pittsburgh  Districi      Swissvale,  Pa. 


CPANK 
SHAFTS 


CAM 
SHAFTS 


i^>?iasyi.ii 


F  ALL  KlVlDS  1tO  J 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


DROP  FORGINGS  ^^^lI'S^'e^'" 

truck,  automobile,  car 
and  general  forgings 

Canton  Forge  &  Axle  Company 

tool. 2037  DUEBER  AVE.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


ff^    WILLIAMS'    SUPERIOR 
DROP-FORGINGS 

Large    or   small,    simple    or 

complicated,    any    quantity 

made  to  order. 

DROP-FORGINGS 

often  cheaper  than  castings 
—  always  far  superior  — 


J.  H.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 
''The  Drop-Forging  People" 

BROOKLYN:  BUFFALO: 

5  7    Richards    St.  5  7    Vulcan    St. 

CHICAGO : 

1057  W.  12  0tli  St. 


omn 
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Often   Cheaper  Than 

CASTINGS 

Always    Far 

SUPERIOR 

We    can    and    will    make    any 

FORGING  yoa   want   and   de- 

IlTer    It    when    yoa    want    It. 

RICHMOND  FORGINGS 

CORPORATION 

Richmond.    Virginia 


SsSSSSfcaSS^iSiaV" 
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Drop  Forgings 

of  every  character  for  automobiles, 
ice  machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, locomotive  and  car  forgings, 
in  ordinary  carbon  steel  or  any  alloy 
steel  required.  Let  us  quote  on  your 
requirements. 

Transue  &  Williams  Steel 
Forging  Corporation 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO 


DROP  FORCINGS 
TO  ORDER 

THE  SCRANTON  FORGING  CO. 
SCRANTDN.  PA. 


KILB0RN6BISH0P  CO. 

200  ChapdSt.,  New  Haven  Conn. 


COMMERCIAL  DROP  FORGE  CO. 

WARREN,  PA. 

Manufacturer  of 

ANY  STEEL  DROP  FORGING 

from   ^i  lb.  to  50  lb*. 


^i/2T050P0UNDs^^ 


ENDICOTT  FORGING  &  MFG.C0.lnc. 

gNPICOTT, N.Y. 


Carriage,    Wagon,    Automobile    and   Special 

DROP 

FORGINGS     _--r^:?rAut«^' 


Quotations. 
Quality  and  Service  Guaranteed 


Drop   Forgings  &  Die  Sinking 

Llerlit   and   Medium   Sizes. 

Rend  model  or  h\w  print  Jor  ^uototlonf. 

BROOKS  FORGE  &  MACHINE  CO. 


YORK.    PENNA. 


New    York    Offic 


SO    CSiurcb   Strest 


1864  DROP  FORGINGS  l^?? 

AUTOMOBILE      CARRIAGE      SPECIAL 

We  specialize  In  forgings  of  nickel  steel, 
chrome  nickel,  vanadium,  tool,  open  hearth, 
Bessemer  steel  and  Norway  Iron.  E^stlmates 
furnished  and  deliveries  made  promptly. 
Latest   Equipment  (or  heat  treatment. 

The  E  D.  CUpp  Manufacturing  Co.         Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Detroit   Oinrei   Seneral    Motor   Bide 


The  Prop 

F  o  r a i  ng  Cf  o mp  any 


Fonliims 
for  tine 
tool  auil 
machine  work 


Automobile 

Forgings 


of  New  York 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


STRIEBY  &  FOOTE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Drop   Forgings 

as  good  as  can  be  mad* 


DROP  FC5K3NGS* 

OP  THE  fflGHEST  QUAUTY 

HE  D.WEOKM^NlJFiCnJiaNG  CO. 

mk;manics&urg,pa. 


Atlas  Steel  Casting  Company 

General   Office   and   Works:    Buffalo,    N.   Y. 


200   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York 


Acid  Open  Heartli  Steel  Castings  Exclusively 


SIVVER  STEEL 

SIVYER  STEEL  CASTING   CO.,  MILWAUKEE 


EADINC 


Acid    Open    Heartb 


STEEL  CASTINGS 

Shipping    facilities    unusual.       Five    railroads — 
all   New  York  Steamship   Lines  direct. 

RIUERSIDE  STEEL  Cf^STlNG  CO. 

Newark.  N.  J. 


C  A  SXI  IM  G  S 

of    aemi-steel   or   Kray    iron   up   to    60    tons. 

Thirty  years  of    foundry   experience   is   your  assurance 
of  our  accuracy. 

Send    us    your    blueprints    for    estimates. 
PROMPT   DEUVERIES 

THE  CrrV  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 
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\M  copy  of  our  list  ptices 

on  steel  castings  will  be 

sent  you  on  request 

AMERICAN 
STEEL  FOUNDRIES 


cAddress  dlcommmimtions  to  Dept.M.Roomll07  MXormickBldg.Chicagp^ 


OHIO  STEEL  CASTINGS 


m 


Particular  attention  to  small  r«iting« 

Careful    molding:     electric    steel;     electric    annealing;    faft 
machining    qualities;    dellTery    re^iulrements    nH. 
The  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co. 

Springfield.   Ohio 
Foandrlee   also   at   Lima   and    Bucyrus.    Ohio,   where    larger 
castings   are   made. 


Chester  Steel  Castings  Compatny 


Office — Philadelphia 


Works — Chester,    Pennsylvania 


Acid   Open   Hearth  Steel 
Castings  up  to  60,000  lbs. 

McHaffle     Steel    Castings  also,     which    are    particularly 

desirable   for  crankshafts,  connecting   rods,    gear   blanks, 

cylinders,    etc.,    and   parts  where   a   maximum   ability   to 
resist  wear  is  required. 


mCH  GRADE 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

Open  Hearth  Process 

THE  COMMERCIAL 
STEEL  CASTING  CO. 

MARION,  OfflO 

Shipping  Facilities  on  Five 
Railroads 


CTT7T7T      r*  A  CTTM/^C    One   Ounce  to 
Oill(il(L<    V.^/ioiii\VjO    50,000    Pounds 

We  hsTe  JQBt  doi^led  onr  capacity  and  will  therefM«  ba 
able  to  take  additional  contracts  for  tbosa  quality  fatinga. 
We  can  assure  700  of 

IMMEDIATE  DEUVERY 

Uake   aie   of   oar   MetallorElcal   Department    in    detersLinlnc 

the  correct  analya^^  of  your  steel. 

Write  to 

NATIONAL  STEEL  CASTING  CO..   Montpelier,  Ind. 


Federal  Steel  Foundry  Company 

Foot  of  Morton  St,  CHESTER,  PA. 
Manufacturers  of 

Open  Hearth  Steel  Castings 


UP  TO  75,000  POUNDS 


J 


Atl2tntic  Steel  Castings  Company 

CHESTER,  PA. 

Acid  Open  Hearth  Steel  Castings 

1   to  10,000  lbs.  each 

Ships  Castings  Railroad  Castings  Fittings 

Steel  Castings   of  Every  Description 


Steel  Castings 

Acid  Open  Hearth 

We  solicit  your  business  and  guarantee  satisfactioM 

Sharon  Foundry  Company,  Sharon,  Pa. 
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Service 


Quality 


GEO.    H.    SMITH 
STEEL  CASTING  CO. 


ELECTRIC  STEEL  CASTINGS 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Chicago  Officei  111  W.  Washington  St. 


MAYNARD    ELECTRIC     STEEL 
CASTING  COMPANY 

Electric  steel   castings  from   1   to 
5000  lbs.  each. 


1-11   Kilboum  Road 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Electric 

From  a 

Pound 

Steel 

to  a 

Ton 

Castings 

Inquiries 

Solicited. 

CRUCIBLE  STEEL  CASTING  CO.             |! 

Lansdowne 

Del.  Co. 

Pa.      1 

1 

ELECTRIC 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

Farrell-Cheek 
Steel  Foundry  Co. 

Sandusky,   Ohio 


^E@gx:mc.  I'^USisl^SGM  ;RR'.Qj(gg^§^ 


Monroe 


Michigan 


Electric 


Steel 


oaBtinga  from  our  new  to<Bulr7. 
We  havu  iqMred  no  eSort.  to  nuke 
this  the  bert  of  modern  tooodir 
practice.      Wben    In    Cblcago   look 

ristlnan  tTT  our  latest 


from  Va  loZOOO  lbs  m  quanHHes 

The  Indushial  S[ee\  Cashng Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio  ^ 


Moore  &  Moore  Products 

Electric  Manganese  Steel  Castings,  Manganese  Steel  Detachable 
Sprocket  Chain,  Malleable  Iron  Castings,  Steel  Drills.  Reamert, 
Taps,  etc.,  of  electric  high  speed  and  carbon  steels.  Pricea  are 
predicated  entirely  on  their  cost. 


MOORE  &  MOORE,  INC. 


Colonial   Trust   BIdg. 


Reading,   Pa. 


LaKeside  chkago  office.- 

■m.M      -mm  1    1        3*  S.   Dearborn  St 

Malleable 

Racine,  Casting(S 

Company 


Wisconsin 


ST.    LOUIS 

MALLEABLE  CASTING  COMPANY 

7701   NO.  CONDUIT  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

MALLEABLE  GRAY  IRON 


NEWARK  MALLEABLE  IRON  WORKS 

QUALITY  NEWARK, N.J.  service 


DECATUR 

MALLEABLE  IRON    COMPANY     . 

DECATUR  ILLINOIJ-      L 


Temple  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


Ofto 
lit  HaiTiMci  BM|. 
PHIUDELPHU 


High  Grade  Clean 

CASTINGS 


MALLEABLE   IRON   CASTINGS 

Quality  and  Quantity  Producers 

Vermilion  Malleable  Iron  Co. 


MALLEABLE  IRON  „^c  \^c. 

CASTINGS  £  iRO^^  ^0^^  • 

.cMESTta^^JVU^^  GRAY 

^  IRON  CASTINGS 

Quality    and    Deliveries    Guaranteed 
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STOWELL 


n     assure     prompt     deli^ 
stings   are   kn 


■CERTIFIED" 
MALLEABLE 

CASTINGS 


Electric     Steel 


TH 


vn    to    be    true    to    pattern,    care- 
superior   quality, 
-e  also  manufacturers  o(  Malleable,  Gray  Iron  and 

Castings, 
s    estimate   on    your   needs.      Send   us    your    specl- 
ms    today. 

E  STOWELL  COMPANY 

rt  ami  ilanufactureri — ilakert  of  •■OertifledilaUeallf 
SOUTH    MILWAUKEE 
628     McCormick     Building,     Chicago,     III. 


:Si-l^i^£X^ 


CADILLAC  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 
CADILLAC,  MICH. 


Malleable  Castings 

of  GUAR.'\NTEED  QUALITY 
for  Railroad,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment and  Automobile  Requirements 

NORTHERN  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


® 


MEEKER  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

LIGHT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CASTINGS  for  Saddlery 
and    Chain    Hardware,    also   Automobile    Accessories 

Established  1843 

95  Clay  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


LINK-BELT 

Malleable   iron  castings 

We  specialize  in  the  manafacture  of  email,  accorate,  "certified"  malleabU 
iutings,  of  the  same  high  quality  as  maintaioed  for  Link-Belt  Chains. 

Link-Belt  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS  P.  O.  Box  .?46  INDIANA 


THE    RICHMOND 

MALLEABLE    CASTINGS    CO. 

RICHMOND,   INDIANA 

//  you  are  looking  for  quality  give  us  a  trial. 


,  -r' 

1 

WE    MANUFACTURE 

&  A,  S  T  0  W  ©  S 

SPEaFY  THEM 

If  ■ 

ROCKFC 

>RD  Malleable  Iron  Woi=?Ks 

ROCKFORD.  lU-lNOIS,  USA 

CeriiiiedjRefin^d 

leaMelEleciril 
'ilroh  :|^eel ' 


BELLED  CITV' 

IR.OIV  CO. 

Racine  W»», 


RACINE 

CASTIKOS  CO. 

Racing  Wi*. 


THE  KDlBY 


MAM  PACTCRING     COMPAirT 
CI.EVEl.AXD,    OHIO 

Modern  machine,  pattern  and  tank  shops,  also  grey  iron 
and  semi-steel  foundry.  High  grade,  medium  and  heavy 
weight  grey  iron  and  semi-steel  castings — rongh  and  ma- 
chined. All 


GRAY  IRON 

CASTINGS 

SMALL  AND  LARGE,  TO  ORDER 

We  are  specialists  in 

Ingot  Molds  for  Brass  and  Copper 
Manhole  Frames  and  Covers 
Building  Castings 

General  Machinery  Castings  up  to 
30  tons  each 

THE  SESSIONS  FOUNDRY  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS 

OF  ANY  DESCRIPTION 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Machine  Moulded 
Castings  true  to  pattern  and  of  uniform 
softness.     Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements. 

FAIRMOUNT        FOUNDRY        COMPANY 

ISth   and   Indiana  Avenue  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  getting  the  best  castings  at 
the  lowest  price  consistent  with  quality,  read  in  the 
January  4,  1923,  issue  of  Iron  Age  an  account  of  the 
organized  production  in  the  foundry  of  the 

Lycoming  Motors  Corporation 

Williamsport,   Pa. 
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ANY  SIZE  UPTO 
200  TONS  EACH 

.CRAY  I  RON -SEMI  STEEL- AIR  PURNACE  METAL. 


mmm^ 


Do  You  Buy  Metal,  or  Service? 


YOUR  primary  requirement 
is  SERVICE  rather  than 
so  many  pounds  of  iron.  Con- 
sequently you  w^ant  castings 
that  last  the  longest.  Custom- 
ers have  frequently  told  how 
our  castings  have  outlasted 
others,   even  to  the  extent   in 


some  cases  of  giving  from 
three  to  five  times  the  service 
obtained  from  castings  of  the 
same  design  purchased  else- 
vsrhere. 

Send  us  your  blue  prints  or 
sketches  for  estimate  and  quo- 
tation. 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 

1545  Fillmore  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:    1 7  Battery  Place 


Troy  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  West  Side  Foundry  Co. 

Troy,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  grade,  small  and  medium  weight  grey  iron 

rj^yi^*^    castings.     Finished  machine  work  done  on  small    fTf^>Ia^ 

PRODUCTS    castings.    Capacity,  30,000  Tons  yearly.  oROtHiCT* 

Especially   equipped   for   machine  production  from    aluminum   matck   platos 
on  large  contract*. 


-- 

l.S.  Spencer's  Sons 

.       \                                 IOC 

^ 

,;.^    \          Guilford,  Conn. 
\     Manufacturers     of 

■  » ,1 

-        ^ 

Jr 

•"■      '31      Light  Grey  Iron, 

■  1*Ml^^iff 

7^*NSlu£..  ,1^^ 

,     J    Brass  and    Bronzs 

p**-'  ^jjiitTyW 

w^ 

3;h^                       castings 

^^  ^-^wl* 

^^- 

"^^^            Patented  Article. 

-neral     Hardware 

Screw    Machine 
Products 



^  — 

Polishing  &  Plating 

Gray  Iron      Lya.StingS 

Made  and  Finished  in  any  manner 

HUBLEY   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


CSfisSmES©^ 


Mulloable,    stpcl.    Brass     Bn 

l^iBf    nnd    Bmull.    rough    or 

nlshlriB    and    os»eiiiM[ut-    of    > 


-— l)Hi«l'    I  (>ltl.lN<.>. 


Lough  Broj".  9«Vejt  StMMewYorK 


Grey  Iron  Castings 

Machine  Work  Patterns 

Made    to    please    particular    customers 

Sweet  &  Doyle  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 

Troy   (Green  Island),  New  York 
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No    Ca«tiii(*    Too 

Larv*  for  Our 

Capadtr. 

N«B«  Too  Small 

for  Our 
Ba>t   AtUntlan. 


ROCHESTER.    N.    Y. 

NON-FERROUS 
CASTINGS 


SendUs  Your 
Inqulrlea  and 
SpeolAcation* . 
Ghro  U»  Your 
Problema  and  L«t 
Ua  Specify. 


Framingham  Foundries,  Inc. 


Fram  INGHAM,  Mass. 


WE  MAKE  HIGH  GRADE 


Gray  Iron  and  Semi -Steel  Castings 


MAY  WE  ESTIMATE  ON  YOURS 


COPPER,  BRONZE  AND 

ALUMINUM  CASTINGS 

for  Bla<t  Furnaces,   Tin  and  Sheet  Mills,   Hoop 

and  Rod  Mills,  Plate  Mills,  Machinery  BuQders, 

Ship  Builders,  Railroads 

S,  10  and  15%  Phosphor  Copper 

MANGANESE     BRONZE     CASTINGS 

Caiiingt  of  Any  Size.     Specification  Work  a  Specialty 
Established     188  7 

KEYSTONE  BRONZE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  39th  Street,  Pitttburgh,  Pa. 


DDHMTC    CASTINGS,       forgings 

dKUIi^II  ingots,  rods,  sheets 

American  Manganese  Bronze  Co. 

Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CLEVELAND:  508  Leader-Nens  Blcic.  PITTSBURGH;  906  House  Bldg. 

DETROIT:     TOOfi     Woodward    Ave. 

New    York    Office:    Room    806,    59    Pearl    St. 


Bronze  Castings 


Gear  Bronze,  phosphor  bronze, 
Lamen  bronze,  manganese  bronze, 
babbitts,  solders,  etc. 

Let  ns   hare  rear  sMrats 


LUMEN  BEARING  COMPANY 

BUFFAXO,    rrEW    YORK 


Castings — Brass,  Bronze  and 
Aluminum,  Machine  Work 

The  Colmnbas  Brass  Company 

MO  Dublin  Ave.  Colnmbaa,  Oklo 


Enterprise  Brass  Works 

MANUPACTTDRBBa    OP 

Plumbers  Brass  Goods 
Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum  Castings 

Your  Ingvtrv  Bottettei. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 


;= 

u 

9 

P 

With  a  special  process  for  finisVied  brass  castings, 
range  now  includes  brass,  aluminum,  bronze,  tin, 
lead  and  zinc  base  alloys. 

Estlmales  given  from  samples,  drawtnfs  or  blueprints. 
Franklin  Die  Casting  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Die  Castings 

are  the  re.sults  of  fifteen 
years'  specialized  develop- 
ment for  every  class  of 
trade. 

Si'iid  lis  your  Inquiries. 
Brooklyn. NY. 


WCLBRONCO 


WELLMAN 

BRASS  BRONZE 

ALUMINUM       CASTINGS 
From    1    Ounce   to    1    Ton 

The  Wellman  Bronze  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fredericksen  Company 

Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum 

Castings 

Die  Castings  a  Specialty 

SAGINAW  MICHIGAPI 
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It  would  be  folly  for  any  pro- 
ducer of  die-castings  to  claim 
100  per  cent  perfection  for 
his  product.  So  long  as  the  hu- 
man element  is  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  die-castings,  errors  will 
creep  in.  And  such  errors  can  be 
minimized  only  by  creating — in 
the  producer's  organization — an 
"esprit  du  corps"  under  which 
each  man  feels  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance 
of  a  standard.  The  Doehler  pol- 
icy is  to  make  every  man  in  the 
Doehler  organization  feel  that  he 
is  a  vital  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  company — a  success  built  on 
a  basis  of  quality  in  die-castings 
and  a  success  that  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  maintaining  the 
standards  cf  metal  quality,  ac- 
curacy and  finish  which  have 
made  Doehler  the  world's  largest 
producer   of   die-castings. 


BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


EXPERTS 

In 
The  Manatactore  and  DeTelopmeat  at 

Wrought    Steel    Specialties 

THE  MOSEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

KenslnKton,  Conn. 


Lower  Production  Costs 

usually       follow      the      substitution 
pressed    metal     parts    for    castitigs.      L 
us   help   you    decide    whether    such    su 
stitution  is  practicable. 


THE  METAL  SPECL^LTY  CO. 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 


STEEL  STAMPINGS 

Flat   and   Formed   Pieces   of  Medium   Size   Our   Specialty 

LIGHT   WASHERS   AND   BURRS 

JAPANNING,  TINNING,   ELECTRO  PLATING 

J.  H.  SESSIONS  &  SON   ^f^'STOL.coNN. 


STEEL    BRASS    ALUMINUM     ZINC 


±t:MlM2L^- 


PLATING  ENAMELING  AND  ASSENBUES 

PUT   IT    UP    TO    US    "   TO 
STAMP  IT  OUT   FOR.    YOU 


t>heN£W ENGLANDTUBE&STANPIN6G)  ^0",^^ 


Precision 


Pressed     Parts 


M  il 


facilities    for   making   your   pressed    parts? 

The  accuracy  and  finish  nf  our  products  is 

in    the    long    run.      Send    us 


fiEW  ENGLAND  PRESSED 
STEEL  CO. 

NATICK  Makers   of   "Trouble   Free' 


UK   I-..   K»>^I^.sl,o^v  stamimng  * 

'I'ODI.   Ct).,    Clevelnixl,    OUlii 

Die    >laKfrM,    I.IkIiI     Aiitoiiiolill 

St:iiii|iluK 

TAMPING  S 


STAMPINGS 

ho  rljhl  kind  o(  mfUl  ilaruplngi  tnd  do  drtnlDf  work. 
■  In  guintlty  pr<xlucH<>n  Scrrw  Mictiln?  Product!.  AHJ 
ftltltjs.      L«t   us   put   our  experience  behlod   juur  proOuct. 

WILLIAMS   TEST   CLAMP    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Duvliler  die-cast  parts  for  electri- 
fill    (li-iices    and    radio    apparatus 


Parish  &  Bingham  engineers  are 
specialists  in  finding  the  right  way 
to  produce  pressed  metal  parts. 
Put  your  problem  in  their  hands  if 
you  want  the  solution  to  pay  divi- 
dends. 

Parish  &  Bingham  Corp. 

CItveluiid.    Ohio 
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SPECIAL  SHEET  METAL  ARTICLES  AND  PARTS 


Made  to  your  order  and  design 
Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co 

1350-1600  St.    Paul  Avenue,   Milwaukee,    Wi.. 
Detroit   Office:    712    Dime    Bank   BIdg. 
Chicago    Office:    3S2-3S8    W.    Ohio    St. 


^liE^^^a  ^mL 


'KNOWING         HOW        SINCE 


G.  P.  &  F.  Service  is  the  result  of 
an  ideal  combination — first,  a  fif- 
teen-acre plant  with  a  complete 
equipment  for  doing  both  small  and 
Urge  quantities  of  work — and,  sec- 
ond, an  excellent  personnel  directed 
by  executives  of  forty  years'  experi- 
ence in   this  work. 


Drawing,  Stamping,  Pressing, 
Punching,  Spinning,  Blanking  and 
Forming  all  sheet  metals,  such  a» 
Aluminum,  Brass,  Copper,  Steel, 
Tinplate  and  Zinc;  Hot  Galvaniz- 
ing, Ternecoating,  Japanning,  Tin- 
plating  and  Porcelain  Enameling. 
Svnd  sainple.i  or  blueprints  for  a  prompt  estimate.     It  will  pay  you. 


BUY  YOUR  STEEL  BLANKED  TO  SIZE 

ELIMINATE  WASTE— COST  OF  PRODUCTION— UPKEEP  OF  DIES 

WF  FI  IRNI^H     OUTLINE  BLANKS 
fTL.  rUIMllOn     PIERCED  or  FORMED 


ON  SUITABLE  PIECES 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  LESS 

THAN  YOUR  COSTS 


Trunk 

Fittings 

Etc. 


Mop 
Stampings 


Sled  Knees   and  Parts   for   Electric  Switch  Boxes 


We  will  gladly  submit  estimates. 


Mail  Samples  or  Drawings 
for  quotations  to 

SPECIALTY  DEPARTMENT 

EDW.  G.  BUDD  MFG.  CO. 

Makers    of   all    steel   automobile    bodies 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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HA|n|co  Stampings 

Automobile,     Motorcycle      and 
Bicycle     Parts     Our     Specialty 

Duringr  our  twenty-thrne  years  in  the  stamping,'  business  we  have 
specialized  in  making  Automobile,  Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  parts. 

Many  manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  substituted  Hamco 
Stampings  for  troublesome  castings  because  they  are  lighter, 
stronger  and  less  expensive.  They  require  no  machining  or 
polishing. 

Let    us   tell    you   what    you    can   save   by   using   them. 


The  H.  A.  Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn. 


STAMPED, 
METAL    ' 


•    aUALITY    • 
STAMPINGS 


STAMPED 
METAL  PARTS 

For  every  industry 

38  Years 
of  Light  iuid  Heavy 


Stamping  Experience.    We  offer  you  the  bea- 
efit  of  our  knowledge  and  equipment. 

WORCESTER  STAMPED  METAL  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Metal  Stampings 


STEWART  -  SKINNER  CO. 

■WORCESTEIL,  MASS. 


Something 
Unusual 


This  drawn  brass 
piece  was  turned  in- 
side out  and  spun  to 
shape  —  an  unusual 
job,  but  one  that  our 
35  years'  experience 
helped  us  to  solve 
quite  readily. 


MATTHEWS   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Sheet   Metal  Stampings 
WORCESTER  MASS. 


IRYilCE 


QUAUTY 

Flat  and  Formed  Steel 

STAMPINGS 

Of  Every  Description  Up 

to   V4"  in  Thickness  Are 

Our  Specialty 


We  also  make  waihers  in 
standard — special  shapes  and 
sizes.  Send  us  your  specifi- 
cations. 

JOLIET  WROUGHT  WASHER  CO. 

JOLIET  ILLINOIS 


WORKMANSHIP 


Your  Small   Metal   Parts 

With  exceptional  equipment  for  swaging, 
grinding,  turning,  stamping  and  drawing,  we 
will  give  you  prompt  service  in  Quality  Small 
Metal  Parts. 

For  50  years  Torrington  Products  have  been 
widely  known  for  Quality  and  Service. 

Send  for  quotations. 

THE  TORRINGTON  COMPANY 

EXCEl^IOR    PLANT 
55  FIELD  ST.  TORRINGTON.  CONN. 


Metal  Stampings  and 
HOT   and   COLD   ROLLED 

STRIP  STEEL 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Company 


Worcester 

:h  Offices:     New  Vork.  Chit 


Mass. 

;o,  Iniliinapolli,  Dftrolt 


STAMPINGS 


We  specialize  on  .stampings  to  replice  castings.   Give  as 
an  opportxinity  to  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

E.   R.   WAGNER   MFG.   CO. 

North   MIIwaake«,  Wla. 
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THE  BRIDGEPORT  METAL  GOODS  MFG.  CO. 

Brid^epori,  Conn. 


CROSBY 
STAMPINGS 


Send  us  your  stamping  problems;  our  25  years' 
experience  will  help  solve  them. 

Consult  Our  Engineers. 

THE  CROSBY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branch  OMces:   New  York,  Detroit.  CUveUnd,  PhOadelphM,  Ckieago. 


GLOBE  Stampings 

Experience  (20  years), 
equipment  (the  best  experi- 
ence can  suggest) ,  and  high 
standards,  make  GLOBE 
Stampings  "better  than  the 
average." 

The  first  two  are  the  fac- 
tors that  enable  us  to  give 
\     really  first  class  stamping 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

May  we  estimate  for  you? 

The    Globe    Machine    &    Stamping    Co. 

1250  West  76th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KOEHLER  STAMPINGS 


CUT  COSTS 


GET  OUR  PRICES 


See  imT  annoufioemefft  in  i\e  \§t  U»u9  •/  eaeh  viMiCk 

KOEHLER  MFC.  CO.,  Inc.,        Marlboro,  Man. 


STANDARD  SCREW  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Bar  Milled  Cap  Screws,  Set  Screws,  Special 

Parts   of    all   kinds.     Cold   Upset    Products. 

Hardened  and  Ground  Precision  Work. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 
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Wood  Screws 


Machine  Screws 
Stove  Bolts,  Tire  Bolts 


American    Screw    Company 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

WESTERN  DEPOT: 
225  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinoit. 


rafci^i^ 


WOOD  SCREWS 

Iron,   Steel,   Brass,   Bronze    and    Monel 
Iron  Riveta — Any  Style  Head  Tinners  and  Coopers  Rivets 

Pipe  Couplings 


Bessemer  and  Basic 

Steel  Wire 

Resistance  Wire 


THE  BRIDGEPORT  SCREW  CO. 


Steel  and  Brass  Fine  Wire 

Monel   Wire 

Steel  and  Brass  Scratch 

Brush   Wire 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Repreaentativea : 

MiUon'^p"r„v'  (^'"■v?''"§''"l  ^i"??-    °"""'    Title    Guarantee     Bldg  ,    New   Orlenn. 
Milton      1  r,.y     Co.,      Monadnock      Bids.,      Snn      Francisco:       Washington    BIdv  ,     I  o«     Anp^lrs 
t..<.rKe    E.    QuiRlc-y,    Ford    Bldg..    Detroit 
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A      Master's      Achievement ! 

A     Belter     and     Quicker     Means 
of    Attaching    Name    Plates    and 
Making  Fastening  to  Metal,  Etc. 

Parker 

Hardened    Drive    Screws 

^^ 

Save    75<;5)    of    the    cost    of    using   machine 
screws    and    they    arc    better    by    far    than 
escutcheon  pins. 

m 

Just  drill  a  hole  and  drive  the  screw  home 
with  a  hammer — that's  all.     It  cuts  its  own 
thread   in  steel,  cast   iron,  bakelitc  or  other 
composition. 

Yjk 

Made  in  alt  sises. 
Shall  ive  send  samflesT 

HfmM 

PARKER     SUPPLY    CO.,    New    York 

\S^  Branches:   Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Sprin«rfield, 
Ptteot    Pending 

Machine   Screws 

Formed  Wire  Parts 
Rivets  and  Pins 

Special  Wire  and   Rod   Parts 

What  are  your  requirements? 

OUR     PRICES     WILL     INTEREST 
YOU 

Send  Prints  or  Samples 

The  Blake  &  Johnson  Co. 

Waterbury        Since  1849         Conn. 


A  Penny  Saved 

There  is  little  doubt  left  in  the 
minds  of  most  present  day  executives 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
chances  on  unknown  material  or 
workmanship,  simply  to  get  a  slightly 
lower  price. 

The  importance  of  saving  the  pen- 
nies by  careful  buying  is  not  to  be 
underestimated.  But  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  be  sure  that  the  saving  is 
really  an  economy. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  established  reputation 
of  the  Screw  Machine  Products  Cor- 
poration and  get  what  is  bound  to  be 
satisfactory  to  you  and  to  the  cus- 
tomer who  uses  your  product. 

Better  save  your  customer,  than  a 
penny .  Sen d  blueprin  ts  for  estimates . 


Screw    Machine    Products     Corp. 

1012    Eddy   St.,    Providence,    R.    I. 


^^Wl 


KEYSTONE  S<3REW  00 

•JgARDLEY.       PA..U.S-A. 

c^ 


mCHIME  AVD  CAP  SCREWS 


f  {« 


THE  F.  P.  SCREW  COMPANY 

MANLlFACrURERS 

Cut  thread  Hexagon 
Hd.  Cap  Screvvrs 

2921-23  E.  79th  St,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW    TOBK  CHICAGO  DETBOIT 

•  »•    Weet     5«th     St.  »59  Mon>dnoct  Bldg.  193     Hlchtoo    Ave. 

MI.NXEAPOLIS — 228    Boston  Block.    Thos.    Blgley 


MACHINE  SCREWS 

STANDARD,  OR  MADE 
TO  YOUR  DESIGN 

HARVEY  HUBBELL,Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


C'VERY  turned  part 
or  screw  machine 
product  we  manufac- 
ture illustrates  the 
high  ideals  of  thi* 
company  which,  for 
forty  years,  has  set 
the  highest  standard 
for  supreme  accuracy 
and  reliability.  We 
invite  specifications  of 
special  turned  parts 
to  meet  unusual  re- 
quirements, for  most 
delicate  work,  or 
where  great  strength 
is  required. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

NEW  YORK.    DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO.    RICHMOND. VA. 
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ACCURATE    screw  machine  products  will  help  your  produc 
tion. 

No  waste  time  in  assembly. 

Every  piece  guaranteed  to  fit. 

Any  shape  up  to  1%"  diameter  on  Brown  &  Sharpe  Automatics 

Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements.  ^^ 

BROWN-McLAREN  MFG.  CO.,  5853  Fort  St,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich.      ^J 


"BARNES-MADE" 
SPECIAL 
SCREW 
MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Furnished  in  anjr 
quantity  and  up  to 
1  '/^ "  in  diameter 
and  in  any  meted  in- 
eluding  steel,  brass, 
nickel  silver,  alumi- 
num and  in  any 
Rnish  desired. 

Accurately  conform- 
ing to  all  tpecifioa- 
tiona. 


The  Wallace  Bsu'nes  Co. 

Bristol,  Connecticut 

Wutani  OAm,  Beeh  Bide  Dt^roU 


Screw  Machine  Products 
*■»  CAP  and  SET 

("cMma        SCREWS 

\^Hliii   The  Wm.  H.  Ottemiller  Co.,  Inc. 


PattUon  St.   and  M.  &  P.  R.  R.,  York,  P«. 


Special  Automatic 
Screw  Machine  Products 

Hardened  and  Ground  Parts 

Keystone  Tool  &  Metal 
Parts  Corp. 

65  Oak  Si.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  ECONOMY 

SCREW   PRODUCTS 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  MACHINE  COMPANY,  new  Britain.  CONNECTICUT 
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SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 


THE  MODERN  IDEA 

of  machine  construction  is  that  pointing  directly  to  the  plan  of 
assembling  parts  manufactured  under  the  direction  of  blue  prints 
and  instructions,  in  well  equipped  shops  for  such  work  by  which 
means  the  final  production  is  brought  to  its  highest  efficiency  at  the 
minimum  costs. 


THIS  PLAN  HAS  MADE  POSSIBLE 

enormous  productions  in  engines,  automobiles,  typewriters,  cream  separators,  sewing  machines, 
knitting  machines  and  various  other  machines,  made  in  liberal  quantities,  whereas  were  they 
obhged  to  depend  upon  their  own  productive  resources,  not  only  would  it  be  necessary  to  have 
greater  capital,  but  enlarged  plants,  heavy  investments  in  machinery,  and  greatly  enlai^ed 
man  power,  skilled  and  costly. 


LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

for  the  production  of  the  little  duplicate  peirts,  peirticularly  the  screw  machine  parts, 
upon  which  we  are  especially  well  prepared  to  give  efficient  service. 

SAMUEL  J.  SHIMER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Milton,  Penna. 


Progressive  Machine  Screws 

The  Quality  Line 

Machine  screws  are  a  small  item  in  the 
manufacture  of  your  product,  but  it's  a  very 
important  one.  It's  essential  that  they  be 
accurate,  made  to  gauge,  properly  inspected, 
in  order  to  insure  you  against  loss  of  time 
in  your  assembling.  Our  modem  equipped 
plant,  with  every  facility  for  producing  a 
Quality  product,  insures  you  of  a  service 
that  will  be  a  new  experience  if  you  have 
not  already  enjoyed  it.  In  addition  to  our 
line  of  Standard  Machine  Screws  we  manu- 
facture special  screws  of  all  varieties  and 
from  all  standard  materials.  You  are  not 
asked  to  pay  a  premiimi  for  our  quality  or 
service.  Write  us,  stating  quantities,  and 
we  will  send  you  an  estimate  promptly. 
Keep  in  mind  that  quantity  insures  you  a 
satisfactory  price. 


The  Progressive  Mfg.  Company 

TORRINGTON,  CONN. 

The    illutratloB    »h»w»    special   part*    Aat   w*   hava 
made  for  other  manufacturers. 
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OSTORIA 

SCREW 

MACHINE         . 
RODUCTS 
and  Service 


THE  FOSTORIA  SCREW  CO. 

FOSTORIA,   OHIO,  U.S.A. 


m 


SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

wnM    ^^chinc  Finished 
|L^  Forgings 

Cylinilrical  Grinding  to  Precision  Limits 
PARK  MFG.  CO.  Worcester,  Mass. 


AUTOMATIC  SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

THE  BELL  COMPANY 


Send  for 
Catalogue 

No.  212 


WLCOPmi/CTS 


STRENGTH-ACC  ''■SERVICE 


r  1555  FILLMORE  AVE.BUFFALOMY. 


We  are 
Growinf 


METAL  PARTSand  ASSEMBLIES 

Screw  Machine  Products 

GooJ   Uniform  Quality 

ThE  HiwqP0fllgF&  En. 


Plainville 


Conn. 


"WESTERN" 

— for    50    years    the    by-word 

fop  dependable  service  In 
SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

All  standard  nuts  and  scrrws 
carried  in  stock  aTid  anythini; 
special    made    to    specitication. 

The  Western  Automatic  Machine  Screw  Co. 

Elyria,  Ohio 
(Irinch    Salei   Office: :    2011    Dime    llinh    BIdg.,    Detroit.    Midi. 
721     Knglnfsra     Bide..    Clereland.     O. 


.bcrew  Machine  Product* 
FRANKLIN  S.  MILES 

!••    and    207    Quarry    St.,    Philadelphia 


1^^5 


■T".^   ^'*'T'^"]?    MaOHI.IB    8CRKW    CORPonATlOIt 
■l-^l    Barclnr   «t.  n^v.   IIht<-d,  Conn. 


Screw  Machine 
Products 


^^O 


>V)V3 


C^^ 


cP- 


SAE 


Plain  Nuts 
Castle  Nuts 


Do  You  Want  the  BEST  Expansion  Bolts? 


THE    BROHARD  COMPANY,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


STEEL  TOGGLE  BOLT 


HOOO  RIVETED  ON 


Wrigley's  Toggle  Bolt 


With  Double  Flanged  Sides 
and  Rigid  Back 
F..r  MHuring  Brackets  aud 
Fixtures  to  Hollow  'riling, 
lliiilile  Slabs,  Steel  Ceilings 
or  IMastered  Walls  where 
sei.ws  or  nails  fall   to  hold. 

ir.rtc  fur  Diacounla 

The    THOMAS    WRIGLEY    CO. 

504    S.    SHKHMAN    ST., 

rHKAGO.    ILL. 


A  Complete  Line  of 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Rods,   and  Rivets 


CATALOG  ON  APPLICATION 


The  Kirk-Latty  Manufacturing  Co, 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO  U.    S.    A. 


Rockford  Bolt  Company 


ALL  KINDS  OF  BOLTS 

Nuts,       Washers,       Lag       Screws, 
Rivets,      Hook      and      Eye     Bolts, 
Forgings.     etc..     either     plain     or 
galvanized.     Try  us   to^Jay. 
Prompt  ghipmentg  ffvervwkere 
200  Rnbr  Street 
ROCKFOKD,  -  ILL. 


HARRISON     BOLT     AND     NUT     CO 
MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Special    and    Odd  Shape  Bolts,   Washera,  Rivets 
iaon  Brass  and  Galvanized  Bolts  New  Jersey 


BOLTS— NUTS— RIVETS 

ALL   SIZES — COMPLETE    LINE 
Deliveries   to  Steamship   or   Railroad 
Piers     in     New     York     City     District 

BAYONNE  BOLT  &  NUT  CO. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

ion   New   York  Harbor  I 
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NALYZE     YOUR     PRODUCTION     SCHEDULES 


5    J^[ 


"Breakfast  at  the  William  ^enn 


I'M  stopping  at  the  William 
Penn,"  said  Riggs  as  Bronson 
and  himself  stepped  out  of  the 
sleeper  in  Pittsburgh.  "Have 
breakfast  with  me." 
"All  right,"  answered  Bronson. 
"It  beats  all  how  eating  makes 
one  hungry.  I've  been  feasting 
for  several  days  now." 
"Why  all  this  fancy  eating?" 
asked  Riggs  as  they  crawled 
into   a  taxi. 

"Oh,  I  was  up  to  the  plant  and 
we  gave  the  old  man  a  party. 
He's  been  grinding  away  there 
now  for  exactly  fifty  years." 

"It's  always  interesting  to  know 
a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  a  task,"  said  Riggs,  a  little 
later  as  the  pair  sat  at  a  table. 

"Usually  a  man  stays  because 
he  likes  the  job,  and  he  usually 
does  well  what  he  likes  to  do. 
A  fine  example  of  that  is  the 
Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  or- 
ganization, bolt,  nut  and  rivet 
people  at  Port  Chester — you've 
heard  of  them.  There's  upwards 
of  a  hundred  people  in  that 
plant  who  have  been  there  more 
than  30  years.  There's  one  man 
who  has  been  on  the  job  for  66 
years,  and  a  goodly  group  that 
has  been   there   over  50  years." 


"Yes,  I  know  the  concern,"  said 
Bronson.  "I  was  purchasing 
agent  for  a  little  plant  in  Indi- 
ana when  I  first  heard  of  Rus- 
sell, Burdsall  &  Ward.  We  used 
to  have  a  deuce  of  a  time  find- 
ing a  dozen  good  nuts  until  we 
got  acquainted  with  R.  B.  &  W." 

"I  thought  all  nuts  were  alike," 
said   Riggs. 

"All  Empire  nuts  are,"  said 
Bronson.  "That's  R.  B.  &  W.'s 
trademark.  They  developed  ma- 
chinery to  make  nuts  automati- 
cally perfect.  A  batch  of  bad 
nuts  sure  can  break  down  the 
production  schedule  in  any 
plant  that  uses  many." 

"Just  how?"  asked  Riggs. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  the  cost  of  the  nut 
itself,"  answered  Bronson.  "It's 
the  time  the  workman  loses  in 
trying  on  bad  ones,  but — " 

"Here  give  me  that  check,"  said 
Riggs.  "I  invited  you  to  break- 
fast. You  know  that  nut  dope 
rather  interests  me.  I'm  a  stock- 
holder in  a  little  plant  that  may 
be  overlooking  something.  I 
must  make  a  memorandum  on  it 
— let's  see,  Russell,  Burdsall  & 
Ward,  Empire  nuts.  Port  Ches- 
ter, N.  Y. — there,  that's  done. 
Well,  let's  go." 


RUSSELL.BURDSALL  &^WVRD 
©  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY  ® 


yEMBEKWICK .  C  O  KN . 


•poTCT  chjesteiv,n:.y. 

Chicago     -      SanTrancisco 


ROCK  FAixs  .nx . 
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EstabllxlK-d    isij.f 

Bolts,  l"orjfings, 
Rivets,  Washers, 
Crow  Bars, 
Picks,  Wedges, 
Wagon  Irons  and 
Singletree  Irons, 
Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Pole 
Line  Hardware, 
Screw  Railroad 
Spikes  and  Boat 
Spikes,  Steel  Bars 
and  Concrete  Re- 
inforcement Bars. 

Send  for  Our  Standard 
Price  Liit 
fienerni     Office     and 
Works: 

PittsburKh,   Pa. 
Branch  Offices: 
SO  rhnrch  St.. 
.\e«-  York  City. 
Monadnopk  Bldgr.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 


PittslmnUi. 


Spikes — Bolts 

TRACK.    BOAT,    DOCK          TRACK,    MACHINE 

^       Bar   Iron,   Rail   Splice  Bars,       d 
Tie     Rods,     Nuts,    Washers        1 

Prompt  Shipment  from  R.  R.  TerminaU, 
or  Steamship    Piers   at   New    York    City 
or  Jersey  City. 

Established    1859 

W.  AMES  &  CO.       i 

Factory,   Warehouse  and  Office: 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Screws 

Any  Style  of  Finish 

EASTERN  BOLT  &  NUT  CO. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


f  Rough  Agricultural  1 

.,    n    ....-.» I  ^^''''■F'"'s''c<'         Tinners    _„,__^ 
C.  p.  NUTS  '  Hexagon  Coopers    RIVETS 

;  Square  Shovel 

^  Jam  Tank,  Boiler,  etc.  J 

GARLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

JSnccpsNOr    ti.    (;nrlaud    \ut    *    Rivet    Co. 
West  Pittsburgh,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Co. 

Third  and  Lehigh  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^ 


^ 


Orr^^ 


te?    ^ 


!«>&Q   Off    t# 


Malleable  and  Soft  Grey  Iron,  Steel,  Alumi- 
num.    Brass  and  Bronze  Castings  to  order. 

Carry  a  large  stock  and  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes  of  Malleable  Iron  Thumb  Nuts  and 
Thumb  Screws:  Threaded  and  Blanks.  Mal- 
leable Iron  Fittings  for  Gas,  Air,  Steam  and 
Water. 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNC  EMENT 

The  Ferry  Cap  &  Set  Screw  Co. 

have  acquired  the  exclusive  sales  agency  for 

The  Brightman  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Brightman  Milled-from-Bar  Nuts 

We  are  in  position  to  furnish  the  folloviring: 

U.  S.  Standard  Semi-finished  Hexagon  Nuts 

S.A.E.  Standard  Semi -finished  Hexagon  Nuts 

S.A.E.  Standard  Castle  Hexagon  Nuts 

U.  S.  Standard  Slotted  Hexagon  Nuts 

Check,  Jam,  Case  Hardened  and  Special  Nuts,  etc. 

Brightman  Milled-from-Bar  Nuts  have  enjoyed  such  a 
remarkable  reputation  for  their  accuracy  and  uniform- 
ity, it  is  only  natural  that  they  are  to  be  permanently 
identified  with  Ferry  Process  Screws. 

A  union  that  insures  maximum  speed  in  production, 
due  to  the  micrometer  accuracy  with  which  both  screw 
and  nut  are  threaded. 

Send  all  specifications,  blue  prints  and  inquiries  for 
Brightman  Milled-from-Bar  Nuts  to 

The  Ferry  Cap  &  Set  Screw  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Malnufacturers    of    Heat -Treated    Screw    Machine^P  rodu  ct  s 


PROCESS        SCREWS 
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Palnut  is  a  positive  thread  lock-nut 
It  grips  the  holt  all  the  way  around. 
It  can  be  spun  on  the  bolt  with  the 
fingers.     %    turn   locks   it. 

The      greater 

the   vibration, 

the    tighter    i  t 

locks.  "     - 

Stocked  in  U.S.S.  and  S  AJ:.  thread* 


The  Palnut  Corporation, 


Passaic,  N.  J. 


3Jnter5tatt 

C<)W-Headed-Heat-Tr«ited 

RIVETS 

All   sizes,    from    7  x  H    down   to 

the  smallest  package  goods.  Full 

range  of  styles  and  finishes. 


Hil/iirlixluiul  t.Ht  > 


2fnterstate3rron^$teel  Co. 

104  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicag" 


VICTOR 
RIVETS 

Steel  Rivets  in  all  styles  from  1/4"  upwards 


Fiftk  Edition  of  our   catalogue   "Scientific   Fact*" 
iuued.     Copy  mailed  upon  request. 

TRACK  BOLTS 
KNUCKLE  PINS 
BRAKE     PINS 


Also 

VICTOR 


THE  CHAMPION  RIVET  COMPA^fY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Largegt  Riott  Manu/acturmra 
In  The  World 


Tacks  and  Nails — 
D  o  u  b  1  e-pointed 
Tacks  and  Staples — 
Spring  Cotters  — 
Small  Washers  and 
Riveting   Bam. 


RIVETS 

IRON,  BRASS  AND  COPPER 

COBB    &   DREW,    INC. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


CUT  NAILS 
WIRE  NAILS 

NORTON    IRON   WORKS 
Ashland.   KentucRr 


TOWNSEND 

For  Superior   Quality 


SUPERIORITY    in    the 
quality  of  product. 

SUPERIORITY   in   the 
quality      of      service 
rendered. 


Rivets,  Nails,  Wire,  Wire  Products 


BTtTJ3TJT!FI 


BROTHERS 

HEAVY  a^MAKINE 

HARDWARE 

SHIPBUILDERS 

RAILROAD     AK4D 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1&&5 
^^  NEW  YORK  CITY  {^'^\ 
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.^^mm 

Ik. 

POSITIVE 

LOCK  WASHERS 

fi 

i.--^ 

T^ 

k 

11 

If  You  Use  Bolts  You  NEED  Them 

It  may  be  impossible  to   rivet  a 
1^                   certain  piece,  but  do  you  know  it 

1 

r^— 

i    i 

»^ 

--~j 

■ 

[                       is  possible  to  bolt  it  so  tliat  it  will 

■ 

^                    hold  as  tightly  as  though  riveted? 

■  . 

f                     Positive    Lock    Washers    are    the 
best  insurance  against  loose  bolts, 

* 

B4 

no  matter  how  much  vibration  is 

WE  ALSO  MAKE 

encountered  a  Positive  equipped 
bolt  will  not  work  loose. 

PLAIN  LOCK  WASHERS 

Try  them. 

THE 

POSITIVE 

LOCK  WASHER  CO. 

Foieisn  Office:                                                                                                                                                                 Pacific   Coast   Office: 

""To'sTj^S^  w'aft"  t*"*-            Miller  St.  and  Ave.  A,  Newark,  N.  J.                   h.  l.  van  wmkie  c«. 

''g'Uow     Smland   •                                                                                                                                                                 IGO  Beale  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GET  ACQUAINTED  V\^ITH 

IL©€1E 

Used  on  Railways  and 
Equipment,  Automobiles 
and  Machinery  of  every 
description.  The  efficient 
remedy  for  loose  nuts. 
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No.  5  Assortment 


A  repair  outfit  contain- 
ing nine  most  used  sizes 
of  the  hardest  gripping 
lock  washers  made.  It's 
just  what  you  need.  Let 
us  quote  our  reasonable 
prices. 


LOCK  WASHER  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  UMBRELLA  FRAME  CO. 

30th    and   Thompion   SU. 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


CUNT^OGA 

Springs  &  Shapes 


D*   the    small    springe   or   «vir« 

shapes   in   your  product    f«»c- 

tion    Bati8factorily> 

Are    these    parts    costing    jvm 

more     than     you      think     tkoy 

should? 

Are     you     inconvenienced     by 

delayed     shipments     •(     the** 

part8> 

Use  Cuyahoga  product*  and 
these  troubles  will  vaais^ 
forthwith. 

We  con  help  you  Ib  jrwif 
deigning,    too. 


The  Cuyahoga  Spring  Company 

1 0252  Berea  Road  Clereland,  O. 


Quality  and  Service 
Merit  Confidence 

Experience  and  a  modem  plant, 
thoroughly  equipped,  assure  the 
best  product  at  minimum  prices. 
We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 
Round.  Flat  and  Special  Shaped 
Wir.^  Springs  of  every  design 
and  analysis 
.M  tal  Stampings 
Flexible  Wire  Shafts 
Flexible  Metal  Tubing 
Complete  Mcta'  Specialties. 


THE  CHAS.  FISCHER  SPRIN6  GQ 

240  Keni  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  MY. 


uHBllilD 

EAGLE  BRAND  SPRINGS 

QualItT,  Practlcfll  Metbwl  of  Msnufactnre.  sad  Heat 
TreatmaDt  are  all  easentlal  In  order  to  prodve*  tba 
bighefit  charsottT  of  sprlDge.  8«nd  for  illtwtrvfsd 
hooklet. 

RHLLER  &  VAN  WINKLE 

18  BrfdKe  Street  Broolclrn,  N.  Y 
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I'BARNES-MADE'PRODUCTs] 


U£eWa\\ace  Barnes  Company 

" Spring McLkers  for  Three  Gen.era.tions~ 

Alain.  Office   and  Works  -  Bristol. Gjivn. 

Western  Office — 6400  Miller  Ave.,  Detroit 


DUNBAR 

FLAT  SPRINGS 


For  Every 
PURPOSE 

and  for 
BETTER 
SERVICE 


THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Detroit  Office.  2-133  General  Motors  Bldg. 


:  BUILT-SPRINGS 

^  vs 

'  COILED  WIRE 

iciency  tests  prove  that  in  buying  springs 
jou  can  afford  to  buy  only  tlie  best 

LEE-BUILT  SPRINGS 

THE  LEE  SPRING  COMPANY 
349  Classon  Ave.,     Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Effi 


'V 
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IT  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  us  how  small 
or  how  large  and  com- 
plicated your  spring 
requirements    may   be. 

Send  us  your  samples 
or  blueprints  and  we'll 
send  you  an  attractive 
estimate. 

Raymond    Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd. 

Corry,   Penna. 

Chleafo — 

C.  A.  Morrgo.  H4  W.  Klnzl*  81. 
81.   Piul — 

Rink  *  Ooodrll.  Merehinti  Bink  Bide. 
Kiniii    Ctt;.    Uo. — 

^Moore   Bra.,    Ine.,    1316    McQ««    81. 

til   8tu   BIdt. 


THE  WM.  D.  GIBSON  CO. 

M.nuuc.u,.r.  CoUed  and  Flat  Springs 


Any  required  shape  or  size.  Made  to  sample  or  specificati( 
Crucible  and  Vanadium  steel,  brass  and  Phosphor  Bronze.  S 
for  our  treatise  on  "Springs."     It's  as  good  as  a  textbook. 

1800  Clybourn  Ave.  Chicago.  111. 


SPRINGS— Coiled  and  Flat 

(Steel.     Brass     and     Phosphor     Bronze) 

Spring  Cotters  Small  Washers 

Welch   Patent   Eixpanslon    Plugs 

16  lbs.  Assorted  Springs $2.00 

2.'.   lbs.    Assorted  Cotters 3  50 

Send  for   catalogue 

HUBBARD   SPRING   WORKS 
PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 


/ 


THE  BRIDGEPORT  CHAIN  COMPANY 

MILLER   WIRE  SPRING  DEPT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SPRINGS 

MADE    FROM 

Brass — Bronze — Premier — Music 

AND 

Oil  Tempered  Steel  Wire 
Metal    St2unpings — Wire   Specialties 
Weldless  Wire  and  Flat  Metal  Chain 

CRESCENT   AVE.    and   BUNNELL   ST. 

Bridgeport,    Conn. 


CaiiipbGll%(?  Sp<?cialtyWks. 


South  Bcrui 


Irxdj^ina. 


^Vire 
Forms 

Made    Vriiiralolv 


great    problem 
requirement — n 


C.  T.  V(  illiuui'i'on  Wire  Novelty  Co. 

2-72   Hads.r  .\>.-.  N.Hiirk.   \.  J.!   I  .   S.   A. 
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Just  an  assortment  of  wire 
shapes  made  on  our  auto- 
matic machines. 

S,;ul    Your   rr„hl,;„s 

R.  C.  JenkinsoD  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


^^ 

Fall.,   R.  I.,   U.   S. 

A. 

HINDLEY 

MFG. 

Co., 

VaUey 

Wire  Goods  Headquarters 


Forty  Years 
raining 

have   made   us   expert   in  forming   the 
most  intricate  wire  shapes. 

Specially       designed       machinery 
produces  every  shape  in  exact 
conformity     with     specifica- 
tions. 

Write     today.       Let     us 
help  you  solve  your 
w^ire     form     prob- 
lems and  quote 
on    your    re- 


q  u  1 


ments. 


E  HTitchenefl6i  ^^ 

BiNGHAMTON  N." 

TiTCHENER-DlEHL     CO- 

1844  WAusTiN  Ave  Chicago  III. 


PAGE 


WIRE 
PRODUCTS     uirfji 

Rodn — Armpo     Ingot     Iron     «nd     Special     Aoslysla        NKSllyiS/ 

Steels.  XP-PKOy 

■Wire— rialn   and   Galvanized.    Spring,    Rope.  Telephone,   Telep^pfc, 

lioiid,    ,Strand,    Oxyaeet.Tlenp    and    Klectric    Welding    Wire. 
Fence— Woven  Wire  for  Kami  and   Railway   Right  of  Way,   Wire 

Milk   Protection    for   Industrial    Plants.    Lawn.s,    Schools,    B«t«tes 

and   Factory   Partitions. 
P.*OE   .STEEL   AMI   WIRE   COMPANY        Bridgeport,   Oonn, 
District  Sales  Offlces: 
Pittsburgh       San  Francisco       Portland,  Ore. 


rihicago 


York 


EXPERT  SERVICE, 

tlie  result  of   years  of  specialization  on 

WIRE   AND   RIBBON 
METAL    PRODUCTS, 

is  given  on  all  orders  entrusted  to  us. 

Send   blueprints    or    sample    for   esti- 
mate. 

Eastern  Tool  &  Meuiufacturing 
Company 

129   Bloomfield   Ave.  W 

Bloomfield,  N.    J. 


V  A  WB  ^^^^^^^^  electrical,  rope,  air- 
■  ^k  /mm  1^^^^  plane,  piano,  pipe- 
MMmM  I  1^^  ^^^  3rgan,  flat  wire  (strip 
^B  ^B     I  1^^    I  steel)      hoops,     bale 

WW  I  M  ^k  1^^m4^^^  tacks,  nails, 
barbed-wire,  concrete  re-inforcement,  springs, 
netting,  wire  fences,  steel  posts,  steel  gates, 
trolley  wire  and  rail  bonds,  auto-towing 
cables,  horse  shoes,  round  and  odd-shape 
wires  for  manufacturing,  screw-stock. 

Illuitrated    bookt   describinc   u(e«.   FREE 

American  Steel  &  Wire 

Chicago— New  York  CoHipany 
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QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED 

Specialists  in  Superior  Grades  o\ 

HIGH  CARBON  ROUND  AND  FLAT  WIRES 

PIANO  WIRE.  MUSIC  SPRING  WIRE.  ALSO 
WATCH.  CLOCK  AND  MOTOR  SPRINGS 


WASHBURN  WIRE  COMPANY,  INC. 

^—.    118th  Street  and  Harlem  River  New  York,  N.  Y.    j—j 


t 


OJLD  ROU-IED 

COILD~T 
STRIP 


IRON  aed  STEEL 

WIRE 


Established  in  1857,  these  Mills  have  been  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of  wire 
as  well  as  specialties  in  wire  drawn  from  Swedes 
Iron,   Bessemer,  Open    Hearth   and    Crucible    Steel. 

Special  Hires  from  Carbon  Steels  of 
Particular  Analyses 

GEO.  W,  PRENTISS  &  CO. 
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An  Efficient  Wire  Rope  for  Heavy  Duty 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
rr  CAfi  BE  RECOGNIZED  BY  ITS  ONE  RED  STRAND,  WHICH  IS  ALSO  OUR  GUARANTEE  THAT  ITS 
EXCEPTIONAL  QUAUTY  IS  CONSTANTLY  MAINTAINED  "»  "»^'  '" 

Mmim  Oniy  By 

A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Chicago  Denver  San  FranciMO 


Seneca 
Brands 
Special 
Qoalit)^ 

Fine  Sizes 


Iron 
Steel 
Special 
Purposes 

All  Finishes 


FOR  FULL  AND  COMPLETE 

INFORMATION 

INQUIRE 

THE  SENECA  WIRE  &  MFG.  CO. 

FOSTORIA.  OHIO,  I!.  S.  A. 


Factory:    Newark,    N.    J. 


PERFECTION 

ORANGE     STRAND 

WIRE  ROPE 

THE  UPSON- 
WALTON  CO. 

CLEVELAND         NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 


WIRE  ROF»E 

INSULATED  WIRES  AND  CABLES 

"Made  for  Users  Who  Want  the  Best" 

HAZARD    MFG.    COMPANY 

New  Y«rk  Plttabiir«h  CUetLgo  Birmlafhaai 

Denver  WUkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Note  the  large  amount 
of  open  space 


For  Rapid  Screening 

What  limits  the  speed  of  your  screening? 
The  area  of  the  space  between  wires,  of 
course. 

Rek  Tang 
Rolled  Slot  Screens 

are  constructed  so  as  to  have  larger  open 
area  for  the  same  strength  than  any  other 
screen  made.  And  this  construction,  com- 
bined with  the  fine  quality  of  wire  used,  en- 
sures long  life  and  a  large  decrease  in 
screening  cost. 

Shall  we  send  you  some  interesting  screen- 
ing information? 

The  Ludlow  Saylor  Wire  Co. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 

Newstead  Ave.  and  Wabash  R.  R. 
St.  Louis  Missouri 
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WICKWIRE"  FENCING  and  NETTINGS 

(ALL  GALVANIZED) 

Enable  you  to  supply  your  trade  with  a  fencing  or 
netting  that  is  Durable,  Rustproof  and  Attractive 


W 


W.  W.  POULTRY  FENCE 

The  New  Form  of  Mesh 

ILL  hang  straight  and  tight  from  post  to  post.  Requires  no  rail  at  top  or  bottom.  Will  not  stretch 
out  longer  at  the  expense  of  width  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  mesh. 
W.  W.  Poultry  Fence  is  made  full  width  and  always  remains  so.  The  horizontal  wires  where  the  stram 
comes  are  a  full  size  heavier  than  the  cross  wires.  The  truss  formation  takes  care  of  the  contraction  and 
expansion  problem. 

WICKWIRE   GRADUATED   POULTRY  FENCE 

Combines  both  Large  and  Small  Fences  All  in  One 
TTAS  eight  spaces  of  one  and  one-eighth  inch  mesh  at  the  bottom,  graduating  through  one  and  one- 
A  -l  half,  two  and  one-quarter  to  three  and  three-quarters  inch  mesh  at  the  top.  Acts  both  as  a  barrier 
against  the  straying  away  of  the  poultry  and  stock  as  well  as  a  protection  to  them  against  prowling 
animals.  Woven  and  galvanized  on  the  same  principle  as  W.  W.  Poultry  Fence  with  no  ends  of  wire 
to  rust  nor  sharp  bends  to  crack  the  galvanizmg. 

HEX   NETTINGS 

The  Perfect  Formed  Mesh 
TN  the  manufacture  of  Hexagon  Mesh  Poultry  Netting  we  have  a  very  large  capacity,  and  with  the 
■*-  most  modem  equipment  in  machinery  and  apparatus  for  putting  the  goods  up,  we  have  succeeded 
m  placmg  upon  the  market  a  Netting  of  the  highest  grade. 

WICKWIRE  BROTHERS,  Cortland,  New  York 
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TURN   BUCKLES 


iiHESJ 


4I»o  tlanur'iCturr'$   ot   1>"V   Bammrm,   ForQinil   HammfTi  and   Vift 

MERRILL    BROTHERS,    Maspeth,    New    York,    N.    Y. 


chor  Post  Fences 


HM^— llllllllttllll  I  liHWUMiaia^ 
T'nf•limh^^f.^    rt]<;flesF    anfl    flrpnionf    ,'h;iin    link    woven 
steel   fenres.      rnequalled   for  durahility  and   protection. 
Calalags  or  Counael 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

Hudson   Te.minal   Building,   52    Church   Street,    New   York 


Perforated  Metals 

EJectrically  Welded  Tanks 

Sheet  Metal  Products 

BxwCHBsaiKBII 

W  E    manu- 
facture all  kinds 
of  screens,  ma- 

chinery guards, 
tanks,    pans, 
etc.,  to  your  spe- 
cial order.  Send 

in  your  plans 

and     specifica- 

tions. 

Ask  for  catalog 

Beckley  Perforating 
Compeoiy 

koQfiCP 

Garwood                            New    Jertay 

WIRE    PRODUCTS 

/or  ff^ii.-irrra/  Cse'i 


When  in  the  market  send 
for  our  illustrated  descrip- 
tive guide  to  better,  more 
efficient  buying  of  wire  cloth 


Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Inc. 

Audubon,   New   Jersey 


AIL  GRADES  OF  WIRE  CLOTH  MAOE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WIRE 

WIRE    JERSEY    CLOTH 

WIRE  NETTING         "^-.»«  ^    '  WIRE  FENCING 

WIRE  LATH  ^\,-^  WIRE  WORK 

The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

MALN  OFFICE:  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Offices  and  Stores;  223-227  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 

!>3-95  Pearl  St„  Boston,  Mass.  210  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


X 


^ 


PERFORATED 
METALS 

SCREENS  OF  ALL 
KINDS 

Any  Metal 
Any  Style 
Perforation 


PITTSBURGH    PERFORATING    CO. 


632  Wabaah   BuUdin* 


PitUburch,  Pa. 


SIZING 
SCREENS 

— for— 

Coal — 
S  tone — Gravel 
Sand — Cement 

We  make  a  specialty  of  perforated  metal  screens  of  all 
kinds  for  the  purpose  of  mechanical  separation  and 
grading  of  materials. 

Our    engineering    force    will    gladly    assist    in    your 
screening  problems.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

Territory  open  for  live  representatives. 

DIAMOND    MANUFACTURING    CO. 


PERFORATED  METALS  and 
SCREENS   OF  ALL   KINDS 

MATERIAL  IN  STOCK 
PROMPT     SHIPMENT 


Chicago    Perforating    Co. 


a 
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PERFORATED  METAL  SCREENS 


Our  ~ 

Products 

[nclude 

Screens 

Strainers 

Spark  Arresters 

Elevator  Bucket* 

Conveyor    TrouKhs 

Chutes 

Stacks 

Hoppers 

Sheet  Iron  Work 

Light   Structural 

Steel 

Light     and     Hmtj 

Steel    Plate    Coo- 

struction 


Either  plain  sheets  or  manufactured  screens 
for  cleaning  and  sizing  coal  and  coke,  for  slate 
pickers,  revolving  screens,  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
cement  and  ore,  filter  plate  presses,  locomotive 
strainers,  etc. 

Hendrick  screens  have  been  used  successfully 
for  all  the  above  and  many  more  purposes. 
Doesn't  this  suggest  that  Hendrick  service 
will  prove  profitable  to  you? 

Our  catalog  is  a 
"Reference 
Book"  of  perfo- 
rated metal  prac- 
tice. If  you  use 
it  you  will  find 
this  book  of  real 
value.  Ask  for  it. 


Hendrick  Manufacturing  Company 

37  Dundaff  St.,     n.  y.  office:  3o  church  St    Carbondale,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh  Oflice:  544  Union  Arcade  Building 


HazletoB,  Pa.,  Office:  705  Markle  Bank  BnQdinc 


ERDLE 

PERFORATED  METALS 


Aluminum,  Tin,  Zinc,  Brass, 

Copper,  Steel  and  Other  Metals 

and  Materials 


for  any  requirement  with  any  kind  of  holes 
and  spacing.  We  also  manufacture  and 
carry  in  stock  Perforated  Steel  for  Machin- 
ery Guards. 

The  experience  gained  by  our  half  century 
in  one  business  has  taught  us  the  value  ol 
co-operation  so  we  freely  o£fer  you  the  serv- 
ices of  our  experimental  department 

May  we  send  you  a  Metal  Sample  Plate? 


ERDLE 

PERFORATING  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Perforated  Metals 


for 
ALL  PURPOSES 


CROSS   QUALITY 

Cross  Screens  are  made  right. 
We  have  been  in  the  business 
long  enough  to  know  how.  And 
when  you  are  in  a  hurry  we  can 
generally  make  quick  shipment 
and  will  tell  you  frankly  if  we 
can't. 

Catalog  on  request. 

CROSS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Office  ani  Works 
CARBONDALE,  PA. 
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PERFORATED  METALS 


oTmnm 


Perforated  Metal  is  especially  useful  in  screen- 
ing of  minerals  because  the  particles  enter  the 
perforations  where  the  smallest  diameter  or 
width  of  hole  is  found.  On  the  top  side  of  sheet 
or  plate  is  the  smallest  size  of  opening  and  it 
enlarges    slightly    to    the    bottom    side.       This    is 


not  apparent  in  very  thin  sheets  but  is  quite  so 
in  thick  plates. 

This  slight  tapering  of  the  holes  greatly  aids 
in  keeping  the  opening  clear  and  preventing  the 
filling  up  or  "blinding"  of  the  screen  when  in 
use. 


Write   us  when   in   need  of  screens. 


iMMiliilllllfMMMiWi 


616  NORTH  UNION  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  LIBERTY  STREET 


PERFORATED 
METALS 

Made  with  any  size,  shape  or  arrang  .ment  of 
perforations  and  of  any  metal  or  material,  there 
is  a  Mundt  product  suitable  for  every  requirement. 

We  also  make  Conical  Slot  Sugar  Centrifugal 
Screens. 

Chas.  Mundt  &  Sons 

59  Fairmount  Avenue 
Jersey  City 
New  Jersey 
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Mark  pipe  is  noted  for  its 
physical  and  chemical  uni- 
formity. 

It  has  combined  strength  and 
ductility. 


The   Steel  and  Tube   Company   of  America 
Mark  Manufacturing  Company 

general  offices:  chicago 
cable  address:  marktube.  chicago 

DISTRICT  SALES    OFFICES: 
NEW  TORK  K.\.NSAS   CITS 

PITTSBURGH  NBW   ORLEANS 

MINNBIAPOLIS  LOS   AN'iBLBS 

MILLS: 

INDIANA  HARBOR.   IND.  ZANBSVILLB.   OHIO 

EVANSTON,   ILL. 


CASING 

TUBING 

LINE  PIPE 

STANDARD  BLACK  AND 
GALVANIZED 

NAVALITE    AND    ZINKOTE    CONDUIT 


Laborafor'mll:uAiadoS^tGel  Products' 


Root    Spiral    Riveted    Pipe 


FuUy  60%  stronger  than  any  other  form 
of  pipe  construction. 

One-fifth  the  weight  of  cast  iron  pipe. 

One-third  the  weight  of  wrought  pipe. 

Suitable  for  Conveying  Water,  Air,  Gas,  Exhaust  Steam 

•Jid  Wood  Pulp. 

Abendroth  &  Root  Mfg.  Co. 

Pip*    SpecialUU    ConUnaanslj    Sinca    1887 

Sal«  Officei      Woolworth   BI<1«..  N«w  York.  N.   Y. 

Workai  Newburcb,  New  York 


SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE 

LAP  WELDED  PIPE 

HIGH  PRESSURE  FORCE  WELDED  PLATE  WORK 

LBT  DB  KNOW  TOCR   BBQGI&KUKfTS 

A3IEHM..VX  SlMK.\L  PlPBCWOKIiS 

«••»    York  Officei  00  Chnrch   Street 
Main   Onire  nn«l    \Vf>rk>!   riilt-nico.    Itoi    4SB 


Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Company 

SF 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 
SPECIAL  CASTINGS 


ufacturer*    of 

Boll  «nj  Spigot— Flangvd—Fl«i1fcl» 
i';'^'"''"""'^'"'— Tnbe..  MIIIxl  taC 
1  l»ln     Bnilr.— Cyllnil.T.— Iligb-Prt. 

I  — ChMDlcml  CSstlnc..   Auto  CIitm 


Im  Offic:  II  BiMilwir,  N«»  Tock  201  D.fgnihUa  Si,  Bo 

W*rk>:  Phaiipibari 


Specify  Reading 
— the  pipe 
that  endures 


Reading  Is  Genuine  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  made  only  from 
bii^b  grade  puddled  pig  iron.  55:2  sixes  and  kinda,  ranging 
from  %'■  to  [!<)■■  In  diameter.  Also  producers  of  Charcoal 
Iron  Boiler  ^^l^H•9  and  Cut  Nails  High  grade  Bar  Iron  for 
riiilroad    and    other   purposes   a   specialty. 

READIXG    IRON    COMPA.VY.    Reading.    Pa. 

World'M  largest  producers  of  Genuine  Wrought 

READING 

A  ^r  GUARANTEED  GENUINE  "^^ 

Wrought  iron  pipE 


"Central"  Wrought  Pipe 

>l  *\l  1' VfTIKKH    IIV 

CENTRAL  TUBE  COMPANY' 

PriTSBlK(;H.     PA. 

1  York  Chicago  rtilaJelphia  Son  Fiancltco 

Minneapolis  Kaoaas  City  Deurrr 

Bait  Lake  City  Atlanta  Fort  Worth 

Havana  Mexico  City 

Please  write  to  nearest  office. 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 

ofecery  description  Qualit:.  ,:rj 
seruce  ffiuTranteed  Let  us  c:. .  ■  re  • 
U.S.  Cast  IronPipe&RJrvCb.^';';;;:' 
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-Where  service  hardships 
demand  dependable  pipe 


ff 


USE  NATIONAL 

nrHERE  is  probably  no  type  of  pipe  service  where  more  is  demanded  of  every 
length  in  the  installation  than  in  the  vast  network  of  pipes  in  an  industrial 
power  plant.  Here  giant  tubes  play  criss-cross  w^ith  tiny  lines  that  are  pygmies 
in  comparison.  Pipe  leads  in  every  direction,  in  every  place ;  taking  a  sweep- 
ing curve  here  and  a  sharp  angle  there,  trailing  the  floor  here,  skirting  the  roof, 
running  zig-zag,  or  straight,  or  any  way  at  all — apparently  there  is  no  rhyme 
nor  reason. 

The  engineering  experts  w^ho  installed  the  piping  speak  of  the  "system,"  but 
to  the  average  person  all  plans  and  purposes  are  jumbled  in  a  marvelous  meize 
of  steel  pipe. 

Yet  the  "system"  is  there.  We  know  it  has  to  be  and  each  little  pipe  is  prob- 
ably playing  a  part  just  as  important  as  that  of  his  swelled  up  and  pretentious 
looking  brother. 

Equally  important  in  these  great  installations  for  the  development  of  Poiver. 
both  the  small  and  the  large  pipe  must,  above  all,  be  dependable.  And  to  be 
Dependable  it  must  be  made  of  Lniform  material;  it  must  have  High  Tensile 
Strength  and  Sound  Welds:  have  Ample  Ductility  and  be  of  Homogeneous 
Physical  Structure — in  short — it  must  be  of  A  1  Quality  in  every  respect. 

Ask  for  "National"  Bulletin  No.  1  —  Characteristics  and  Advantages  of  "NATIONAL"  Pipe 


National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

General  Sales  Offices:  Frick  Building 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 
Atlanta     Boston     Chicago     Denver     Detroit     New  Orleans     New  York     Salt  Lake  City      Philadelphia      Pittsburgh      St.  Louis     St.  Paul 

Pacific  Coast  RepresentafiVes;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.    San  Francisco    Los  Angeles    Portland    Seattle 
Export  Representatives:  United  States  Steel  Products  Company.  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City;  36-3S  New  Bread  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
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PinSBURGH  SEAMLESS  TUBE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1901 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  COLD  DRAWN,  SEAMLESS 
STEEL  BOILER  AND  MECHANICAL  TUBES 

PROMPT  PROMPT 

DELIVERIES  UP  TO  5.5  INCHES  OUTSIDE  DIAMETER  DELIVERIES 


_     _       .     J^ 

^Ty    Why  not  reduce  those  costs? 
When  you  can  add  to  the  qual- 
ity of  your  product  at  the  same 
time? 
Do  you  want  the  details? 

Send  us  your  address. 


•""'«•""»  Lallt    Co..    PilMurgh 

V.   T.   Ilunoerlord  Brata  d   Copper   Co., 
Boitern    Sale*    OBloo 
r>«   OtiuHan   PaHHo  Bldg.,    342   Uaditm   Ac 


Steel  Bate*  Oorparotiw 
Ohieag* 

V.TO    York   filv 


SuMMERiLL  Tubing  Company 

Bridgeport,  Montt.  Co.,  Pa.  (Phlla.  DUtrlct) 

Manufacturers  of  Seamless  Tubing 

In 

Steel,  Brass,  Copper,  Aluminum, 
Nickel  Silver 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HYPODERMIC  NEEDLE  TUBING 
AND  PRECISION  TUBING 


STEEL    XUBIIVG 

For   All    Mechanical    Purposes 

Gas  Welded                                     Seamless  Butted 

Electric     Welded                           Lock-Joint  Open  Seam 

Round,   Square,    Rectanj^lar   and   Special  Shapes 


JfeHg 


111  MpHlB6i!vN  ^TiJBE  ^MJ>^^!KIY 
306  Scott  Ave.  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


SEAMLESS    STEEL   TUBING 

America's    Largest    Warehouse    Stocks 
EDGAR  T.  WARD'S  SONS  CO. 

BOSTON  NEWARK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


HBAUQI'ARTBKS    IN  THE   U.    S.   A. 

FOR 

BOILER    TUBES 

Charcoal    Iron — SeamleiiH   ond    Lai>-Weld    Steel.      l4ir(nt   Wirtbows 

Stocks   Anywberv.      Iiumcdiate    Sblpmeati)   from    Pltubnrgh   or    New 

Vork,    alM  Tubular   Prodacts   of   all    Kinds;    Beditottd   TuUbs     Db- 

tMted    and    Ueht    Welgbt    Pipe. 

.IOIINSO\-I»KTER    COMPANY 

WARJSHOUSB    NO.    34,    BDSH    TBRUINAL 

lironklyn,    N.   Y. 

NO.    Bl    PITTSIIUUCH    TBRMLNAL   WABBHOCBBS 

inttnlinrgrh,    Va. 


BOILER  TUBES 

SeunlcM    Steel — Clurcoal    Iron — Lapweldml    Staal 

E.     F.     KEATING    CO. 

446-454  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
immediate  Shipment  from  New  York  Stock 


American  Metal   Hoae  Outlaata  Rubber — 

Steam,  oil  or  high  preesures  cannot  Injure  Amerlcain 

Metal  Hose.     Their  effect  on  rubber  Is  only  too  wiil 

known.     Our  catalog  tells  the  story. 

THE  AMERICAN  METAL  HOSE  COMPANY 

N.W   York  Waterbury,  Conn.  Pitt.burgh 

Boaton  Chicago 
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EARLE  GEARS 

Spur — Bevei — Spiral — fForm — Rack 

THE  EARLE  GEAR  &  MACHINE  CO. 

4707-15  Slenton   Ave..    Phila..    I'h 


RAWHIDE  PINIONS 


CUT 

GEARS 


The  Horsburgh  &  Scott  Co 

Qeveland,  Ohio 


It's  Just  Simple  Arithmetic 

It  an  ordinary  steel  spur  gear,  costing 
$10,  lasts  ten  months  in  your  hardest 
service — • 

And  a  Nuttall  BP  treated  gear  will  last 
four  times  as  long  (that's  guaranteed)  in 
the  same  service — 

Isn't  it  worth  four  times  as  much,  not 
only  because  of  its  longer  life,  but  be- 
cause it  saves  the  labor  cost  of  three  in- 
stallations? 

Four  ordinary  gears  cost  $40.  One  BP 
Gear  to  do  the  same  work  costs  about 
S13.50.  Hadn't  you  better  have  our  book 
on  heat  treated  gears,  and  get  the  benefit 
of  these  big  savings? 


RDNUHALL  COMPANY 

PinSBURGHft,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia  Offic 
420  Title   Bldg. 


Chicago  Office 
2133  Conway  Bldg. 


SMOOTH  running;  correct  in  design,  ac- 
curate and  true  to  pitch,  Caldwell  gears 
are  bound  to  please  you.  We  make  all  types 
— machine-molded,  cut  tooth,  mortise  gears,  worm 
gears,  etc.  Caldwell  promptness  is  Traditional.  It 
is  at  your  service.  Our  stocks  assure  prompt 
shipment. 

H.  W    CALDWELL  S  SON  CO., Link- Belt    Company.   Owner 

Dallas.    Texas.    709   Main    Street 
l^bicago,  17th  fStreet  and  Western  Ave.    New  York,  Woolworth  Bldf. 


HINDLEY 

.I^lr^k      B^^HL 

Worm  Gears 

%^i 

I                 Send    Us    Your 
»           Inquiries  on  Hindley 
1                 Worm  Gears 

f             Catalogue  No.  112 
r                sent  on  request 

HINDLEY     GEAR 

COMPANY 

Engineers 

1105    FRANKFORD   AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Taylor-Wilson  Gears 

The  capacitj-  and  excellent  physical 
condition  of  our  Foundry  and  Machine 
Departments  enables  us  to  do  "particu- 
lar work*' — especially  large  Gear  Work 
in  which  quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship and  time  are  the  important 
elements. 


opportunity    and    we    wi 
t'ice   indispensable   to   yo' 


TAYLOR-WILSON  MFG.Cn 

New  York  Office:  30  Church  St. 


Nothing  New ! 

Folk  Gears  Have  ALWAYS 

Been  Strongest  at  the  Base. 

THE   FALK   CORPORATION 
Milwaukee,  'Wlm, 
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Herringbone    Reduction 

Units  Give  no   Qualms 

to  Phillie  Gear 

We  know  that  here  a  slight  inaccuracy  or  a  poor 
finish  may  mean  turbine  troulile  or  serious  loss 
of  power  in  some  way. 

But  all  jobs  are  more  or  less  alike  with  us.  The 
odd  small-size  spur  gear  to  replace  a  broken  cast- 
ing, gets  the  same  careful  attention,  in  its  degree, 
as  the  most  important  reduction  gearing. 

We  are  ready  always  for  either. 

The  Phillie  Gear  Book  will  tell  you. 
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il 


EW  PROCESS 

HIDI  PINIC 


i^ 


titlioul  lubrication. 


run  quietly 

whether  new  or  old.  with 

reduce  vibration 

preserving    machine    alignment    and    the    cutting 
edge  of  the  tools. 

absorb  shocks 

thereby  eliminating  tooth  fractures  and  expensive 
replacement  of  large  gears. 

wear  like  metal 

usually  last  as  long  as,  and  frequently  longer  than 
metal  pinions  on  similar  service. 
A   trial   installation    will   quickly   prove   these   ad- 
vantages. 

Try  Meachem  Gear  Service  on  your  next  breakdoicn 
iob.  We  make  metal  gears  of  every  description  and 
our  long  experience,  exceptional  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  large  stock  of  patterns  enable  us  to 
specialize  on  emergency  service. 

We  also  make  gears  and  pinions  of  Formica 


Sole  manufacturers  of   neu-   Prooss   RAWHIDE  GEARS 

PINION'S — Still   made  under   the   direction  of    the 

and  the  men  responsible  for  eyery  stage  in  their  development. 


Canal  Street  and  West  Shore  R.  R. 
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Look  at  the  Husky  Teeth 
of  This  8-tooth  Pinion! 

EVERY  gear  user  knows  that  ordinary 
gears  with  21  teeth  and  less  become 
more  and  more  undercut  as  the  number  of 
teeth  decreases  until  it  becomes  unsafe  to 
use  them  with  less  than  12  teeth. 

In  contrast  to  this,  Maag  Gears  retain  the  char- 
acteristic "widest-at-the-base"  tooth  section  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  teeth.  As  the  nuniber 
of  teeth  diminishes  and  the  ordinary  gears  under- 
cut more  and  more,  the  comparative  width  of  the 
Maag  tooth  shows  greater  and  greater.  And  its 
comparative  strength  increases  proportionately. 

Pinion  teeth  bear  the  biggest  burden  in  gear 
drives— stronger  pinion  teeth  mean  longer  lasting 
gear  drives. 


For  tlies)'  reasons,  Maag 
Gears  are  the  logical 
choice  jar  machine  de- 
signers who  want  big  re- 
ductions on  slwrt  centers 
without   loss   of  strength. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 


Ill  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


i 


ALBRO-CLEM 
Hindley  Gearing 

Will  Do  the  Work  When  Common 
Worm  Gearing  Fails 

ALBRO-CLEM  ELEVATOR  CO 
Erie  Ave.  and  D  St.    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Gears  and  Blanks       ( 


Spur,  Bevel  or  Mitre 

Made  promptly  to  an.v   specification 

The  Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg. 

Company 
1301  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


CONNECT  J  CUT  GEARS 


Ji     f   a  ti  .A    -r     a     n 


O 


5  P  or  6ner  spur  or  worm  gears  36  in.  or  smaller 
10  I'  or  finer  helical,  spiral,  herringbone  8  in.  or  smaller 
May  we  quote 

545  Cooke  St.,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 


NEW  AND  UP-raDATE  PLANT— 
WITH  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

l^y^^v  We  Specialize  in  Gear* 

Send  u*  jour  inquirie*.     Our  price*  are  right. 

ACME  GEAR  COMPANY 

701    Wood   St,   PMladalphla.    Pa. 


I. 

f 


The  Woodard  Machine  Co. 

WOOSTER.  OHIO 

CUT  GEARS 

SPUR,   HBVKL.    AND   HBLIOAL. 

ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY 


p[M®|®MTr(gi!K 


MILL 
DRIVES 

SPEED  REDUCERS 


SPUR 


SOiWWWWW);^  WORM 

lUll^^  BEVEL  GEARS 


FAWCUS  MACHINE  CQPITOBURGH.PA 


'AKRON  ACCURATE"  CUT-SPUR  BEVEL  and  WORM  GEARS 
AKRON  GEAR  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

48  South  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 
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BETTER   WORMS 

A  Feature  of 

BROWN  &  SHARPE 
GEAR  SERVICE 

Our  special  equipment  for  auto- 
matically grinding  worms  as- 
sures accurate,  uniform  finish 
and  rapid  delivery. 

Write    for    quotations    on 
W  orms,  W  heels  and  Gears 


BROWN   &  SHARPE  MFG.   CO. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  V.  S.  A. 


ScAatz      „ 
UNIVERSAL 

BALL  BEARING 

For  combined  radial 
and  thrust  loads, 
where  precision  and 
durability  are  essen- 
t  i  a  1  .  The  correct 
three  area  contact 
design  gives  300- 
400%  greater  thrust 
capacity. 


Greater  Precision 

Less  Friction 

Longer  Life 


THE   FEDERAL 
BEARINGS   CO. 

Incorporated 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(Made    in    Italy) 


Quality  Governs 

The  maximum  number  of 
R.  I.  V.  ball  bearings  which 
can  be  produced  in  any 
given  period  is  exactly  de- 
termined in  advance  by  the 
rigidly  maintained  high 
standards  which  they  must 
meet  and  equal  before  they 
leave  the  factory. 
Some  may  build  more — but 
none   can  build  better. 


rR-rv-^-'M 


1755  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HYATT 


W«T  Steel  Mill  Equipment,  Cramet, 
TroUeyM,  Boittt,  Machine  Toalt. 
Tmekt,  Car*,  Conveyors,  Etc. 


Hyatt  RoBer  Bearing  Company, 


ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


Hyatt  Roller 

Bearing  Hanger 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


WORM  DRIVES  Operate  Better  With  AUBURN   THRUSTS 


BEARINGS 


whan     equipped     with     AUBURN     BALL 

from    overheated    bearings,    lost    motion, 

)il.    besides    lasting    longer,    due    to    main- 


AUBURN  BALL  BEARING  CO. 


tained  alignment.  Send  details  of  your  problem  and  obtain 
the  benefit  of  our  25  years'  experience.  Catalogue  on  requeat. 
-^H  Steel,    Brass   and   Bronze    Balls 

m     23  Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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mm^      The  Next  Step 

^n^HH^                  Loss  of  power   due  to  friction  calls  for 
^^KBhB^^               anti-friction  bearings. 

l\    l^K  I^FJ              T^ie  recognition  of  that  fact  is  an  out- 
3\  J[MbP^jB              standing    feature   of    recent    industrial 

|P^        The  next  step,  already  taken  by  many 
manufacturers,    is   the   adoption  of   an 

all-around  bearing. 

One    that    will    carry   both   radial   and 
thrust   loads,    with   maximum   life   and 
minimum  attention. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  BOCK  BEARING   COMPANY 
Toledo,  Ohio 

BOCK 

Quality    TAPER    ROLLER 

BEARINGS 

— BEARINGS — 

SKF  HB  US  ALL  SIZES  Hyatt 

ND  Fafnir  IN  STOCK  Bower  Bock 

SRB  Gurney  Timken    SRB 

Ball  IMMEDIATE  Roller 

Bearings  DELIVERY  Bearing* 

STEEL  BALLS 

Send  us  your  bearing  inquiries  or  list  show- 
ing your  regular  sizes,  as  we  are  receiving 
new  shipments  constantly  on  which  attractive 
prices  can  be  quoted.    Surplus  Bearings  Bought. 

THE  PRUYIS  BEARIJSGS 
EXCHANGE 
C  H  I C  A  G  O 


PRECISION 
B  E/t  Rl  N  CS 

/or  Speed,  Silence  and  Service 


THE    NORMA    COMP/INy    OF   /IMERICfl 


ROLLER  BEARINGS 

for    heavy    duty    service    in 
steel    mills    and    machinery 

American  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
400  Melwood  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FAFNIR  DOVBZE  BAIL 
BBARING  HANGER  BOXSS 
ARSAMOST  PROFITABIB 
INVESTMENT.  THEY  FIT 
YOUR  PRESENT  FRAMES. 

THE  FAFNIH  BEARING  COMPANY 


kk 


AETNA' 


"        BALL 
BEARINGS 

Radial,    Angi  lah-Co.ntact,    Thrust 

Aetna    Ball    Bearing    Manufuclurinc    Co. 
828   In.tltotr   l'l«.-e  rhlcaiio.   III. 


all  that  you  can  ask  for  in  a  bearing 

New  SiiWiure 


Bdll  \Bj&<aa»mt^s 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  COMPANY.  BRISTOU  CONN 


All  tjrpei  and  %\it%  of  ndlil  (stnele  and  double  r'««  ' 
thrust  ami  aneuUr  contact  bearings.  Write  u*  f> 
furtlier  Inform  at  t<in. 

I  .   S.    IIAI.I.    IIRAHIXG    MFG.    CO. 
■to«t4    I'Hlmer    *<<.      i  Conrad    Patept   IJcfnaee)      Chlrngo.    111. 
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BALL  BEARINGS 


Greatest 
Load  Capacity 


GURNEY 
Bail-Bearing    Co 

Conrad  Patent  Licensei 
JAMESTOWN,  N.    Y. 


BUINTING      »     BUSfflNGS 

150  Standard      /^^W^^  "Always 


Size* 


in  Stock'' 


New  T«rk  (%lc«f*  Gl«T«ia&d  S«B  FriDclM*  Bofltos 

The   BL'NTING    BRASS   A    BRONZB    CO.       Toledo,  Ohio 


BUSHING  AND  BEARINGS 

Made  of  Superior  ouality  •  d'.itn  Metal  Bronze:    and.  wheo 

"METALINE 

[TRADE  MARK] 
They  require  no  oil  for  Lubrication 


THE  METALINE  COMPANY 


THE  JOHNSON  FRICTION  CLUTCH 


Complies  with  All  Insurance 
Regulations 

ITS    EXTERIOR    IS    PERFECTLY    SMOOTH    WITF 

OUT  PROTRUDING  PARTS. 

NO   CLATTER — NO   BANG. 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  ENCLOSED   AGAINST 

DIRT  AND  DUST. 


SINGLE  CLUTCH  EXTERIOR 

A  FEW  MACHINES  USED  ON 

Butter  Churns  Lathes 

Bottle  Fillers  Screw  Machines 

Bottle  Cappers  Grinders 

Soap  Wrapping  Drill  Presses 

Knitting  Boring  Mills 

Dye  Jiggers  Millers 

Bottle   Labelers  Tobacco  Machinery 

Tire   Wrapping  Cigarette   Machinery 
WRITE  FOR  RED  CATALOG 


THE  CARLYLE  JOHNSON  MACHINE  CO.  manchcste 


THE  HEAT-TREATED  BEARING  METAL 

AIM  FBOUET  HMt-Truted  Brome  Betrlnn  tod  Bushlngi 

THE   AMERICAN    CRUCIBLE    PRODUCTS    CO..    EHyrla.    Ohio 

CsnidlaD  Llceniees:  Bncineerlc^  Sales  and  Scrrlce  Company,  Ltd.,   177-lTI 

Duke   Street,    Montreal,    Quebec,   Canada. 


'ROCKER-lilHEELER  UOTORS 


W""'-"'M 


Niagara's  Rival  yb/- 


,  Dependable  Power" 


CROCICER-WHEELER  CO.,  Axaper.,   N.   J. 


SSI 


Schultz  Friction  Clutches 


i 


^ 


have  for  20  years  been 
the  standard  for  sim- 
plicity inconstruction 
and  durability  in  per- 
lance. 

Increase  Shop 
Efficiency 

bv  installing  Schultz 
Clutches  which  wi  II 
enable  you  to  isolate 
had  order  machines 
without  disturbing 
your  shop  routine, 
thereby  increasing 
•    productive    effi- 


A.L.SCHULTZ^SOK  Si'|^°^itf  ea 


kdl 

^^^^^H    We  specialise  1b  motors  %      ^^^ 
i^^^H     to    160    b.p.    coDstant    and      ^^k 
If^^^l     adjustable      speed      D.a ;      ^^^ 
V^VH^    aqolrrel  cage  and  slip  rlas     ^^^a 

■  RELIANCE  MOIDRS^ 

Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  1070  Iranhoe  Road,  Cleveland,  Oho  | 

MOORE  &  WHITE 
FRICTION  CLUTCHES 

You  Can  Depend 

Upon  Them 

Made  Only  By 

The  Moore  &  WTiite  Co. 

Est-    1886 

2705-2735  N.  l^tU  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OH  '^pc  M  Brakes 

Elociric^lly  Oporaied 


Are  remarkably  quick  acting.  The  short 
stroke  HMgnet  ellmlDates  all  Intermediate 
bell  cranks,  toggles  and  leTcrs.  New  book- 
let describing  their  simple,  rugged  construc- 
tlon  oD   request. 

The  CutiL-1  -Hammtpr  Mf<3.  Co 

Milwaukee    and    New  York 


iBSiiIiawri ffii'iriiBiaiiiiiMiMiiiiir 


I SE   THEM  TO  CUT  OUT  COUNTERSHAFTS 

jBrownEn0neenng  (« 

143   \.   THIRD    STRDKT.  BEAUIIVG,   PA. 
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PULLEXS 


HANGERS 


The  AVS  OT^  Line 


STEP  CONE   PULLEYS, 

TAPER  CONE  PULLEYS, 

FLANGED  PULLEYS  or 

any  style  of  pulleys  for  any 

purpose,  all  made  of 

CAST    IRON    and 

■orrect  in  design. 

T.  B.  WOOD'S 

SONS  CO. 

Chambersburg,    Pa. 


POWER  TRANSMITTING  MACHINERY 


-,             ^^                                                       II 

1       ^IF^  ^am 

j*^*  »:.!■:«' u,jr« 

I     ^M   ^voir 

N-MORRIS  ceT 

Power  Transmitting  Machinery 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  power  transmit- 
ting   machinery;    shafting,    rope-transmission, 
machine  moulded  and  cut  iron  and  steel  gears 
for  heavy  service. 

Cresson-Morris  Company 

Engineers — Founders — Machinists 

Philadelphia                                                                  Penoa. 

Branch    Office,    141    MUk   St.,    BostoD,    Ma». 

For  Direct-Conneded 
91achineni  5haft5' 

1      Smith  &  Serrell,  37  Central  Avenue,  Newarlt.  N.  J.    ' 

For  Line  ^hafiiiyf 

SEND    FOR    BUU-ETINS 


Pf^^^E 


THE  UNIFLEX  COUPLING 

^^^^            ^^—^  The     Uniflex    is     a      positive 

t^^^k  M  ^^^k  °"v°.    flexible 

^^^^R^^B^^^H  and  will  eliminate 

^m    Y  ^P  «"  trouble  arising   from  mi.- 

^^         ■       "^  alignmrnt  of  shafts. 

"Whsrevor  Sha/ti  Mset"  Mmiufni-turi-d    liy 

Thompson   Bros. 

S20  Buttonwood   St..  Philadelphia,  P.. 


J 


tines 


DUPLEX    RING    OILING 

RIGID  PILLOW 
BLOCK 


OUR    LINE    includes    various    styles    of    Hangers,    Pillow 
Blocks,   Couplings,    Collars,    Etc.      Asl<    for   Catalog   20-A. 

W.   A.   Jones   Foundry  &   Machine   Company 

Main   Office  and   Wor**.- 

4434    West    Roosevelt    Road,    CHICAGO 

Branch  Sales  and  Bngineoring  Offices : 

.NliW   YORK.   N.    Y.        MU.W.\UKEB.    WIS.        PITTSBUKGH.    P.\. 

26  Murray  St.        1st  Wis.   Nnfl  Bank  Bldg.        Union  Arcade 

BUFFALO.   N.    V.  ST.   PAUL.   MINN. 

184  Main  St.  2482  University  Ave. 


Cast-iron    Pulleys— Friction    I 

Shaft   Hangers— Boxes— Cot 

Cut    Gears — Cast    Gears — SprocI 

Rope    Sheaves — Flywhei 

Enclosed   Worm   Gear    Dr 

Spur   Gear   Speed    Reduc 


More  Power  —  Less  Waste 

W'liy  "American"  Pulleys  de- 
liver the  possible  maximum  of 
power  is  easily  explained. 
Write  for  the  details,  which 
will  be  furnished  gladly  with- 
out obligation  to  you. 

The  American  Pulley 
Company 

ulacturers    of    Steel    Split    Trant- 
im    ItllU-iis,    Steel    8ttisl>    PuUtV' 
and    Pressed    Steel   Shaft: 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

^  PULLEYS  ' 


iT^^inrrnn 

Line  Shafting  Equipment 

THE  MEDART  COMPANY 

lForm4<Tli/  UeJart  Palmt  PuUei/  Co.  I 

General   Offices    and    Worksi   St.    Louis,   U.  S.   A. 

once   and   Warehouse:    Cincinnati  Offlces :   CJilcago  and   Philadelphia 


SUPERIOR  WIRE  WOUND 

FLEXIBLE   SHAFTING 

Cores  and  Cases  Manufactured  for  all  Purposes 

UlXill  V^ITON    FLKXIBLE    SHAFT    CO., 
•J.t:i-U    \\iKer    SI..  llliiKliiinilon.    \.   V. 
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Transmission 
Machinery  for 
Belt  and  Rope 
Distribution 


Falls  Clutch  &  Machinery  Company 

ENGINEERS— FOUNDERS— MACHINISTS 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


CfflERgNS 

leather  belting 
handbook:^- 

We  will  send  you  a  loose- 
leaf  binder  and  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  as  they 
appear  each  month,  upon 
receipt  of  your  name  and 
address. 


m^-' 


Tanners 
Belt   Manufacturers 
37    Ferry   St.,    New    York 

»r<MKi><»«  and  DktrlhutoTt  in  all   leadinti    Oittea 


We  have  been  man- 
ufacturing chains 
for  88  years.  One 
important  branch 
of  work  has  been 
the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  o  f 
special  -  purpose 
chains. 


Our  long  experi- 
ence may  be  of  serv- 
ice in  the  solution 
of  your  problem. 


T^ST  SP^^IflL 


RUBBER 
BELTING 


Lowers  your  Belting  cost  by  giving  the 
best  results  for  a  reasonable  expenditure 
Waterproof  Flexible  Strong 

Write  for  Belt  Engineerinp   Booklet 


NtW  Y^RK  B^LTINC  Z  PflCKING  CU. 

NtWV(7RK-CHICflGO-PHILaB£LPHlfl-?ITTSBURGH-80STtlNST.H«IE-iBNfRflNCISW 


r 

u 


ANDY  The    original   and    the   standard    since    1880. 

■'^'^       *  Straisht    Roll    belt    for    drives    and    convey- 

Stitched    '"g:   Thresher  belt  for  thresher   and   tractor 
Cotton  Duck    "se;    Thermo-Gandy    for    heat   and    chemical 

uses,   drives  and   conveying. 
'BELT  The  name  "Gandy"  is  not  a  generic  term. 

It    refers   only    to    belting    manufactured    by 

THE    GANDY    BELTING   COMPANY 
735  West    Pratt   Street,    Baltimore,    Maryland 

rk :  36  Warren  Street  Chicago :   552  \V.   Adams  Street 

"LOOK    FOR    THE    OREBX    BDOB" 


|Sranley§^Bciting| 

Flbsible.  Firm.  Lt.rjg  \Vs5i--iiig.  Saves  Honey.  Slodied 
in   Principal   Cities.     Write  for  catalog,    prices,   etc. 

STANLEY  BELTING  CORPORATION 
38  So.  Ointon  St.  CHICAGO 


link-Belt  Chains 


:^*|#l-   0    .    ^    .    «    . 


For  Elevating,   Conveying  and  Power 
Transmitting 

The  Link-Belt  line  of  chains  is  complete.  Submit 
your  requirements  to  us.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  elevating,  conveying  and  power 
transmitting  chains  and  carry  complete  stock  at 
convenient  points  to  render  prompt  service. 


This   Trade   Mark 


Identifies    Link-Belt 


LINK-BELT  COMPANY 


Chicago 
n    Principal  Citii 


SPROCKETS 
CHAINS 


and 


In   stock  and   to   order.      Send   for  catalog. 

CULLMAN  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1853    Altgeld    St.  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


ALLIGATOR 

STEEL  BELT  lACING 

Nothing  Needed     Sar-r=^°vj?Ti^^      ri'ij    '"'   'S'"^'"*' 
i.H         I.I*    *i  3/*  ''^1'"  pies    upon 

Never  Lets  60.  1i«b    TrarleMurk  quest. 

CIn.Iki..  Ci««l  I  ..:...  I*.  4620  Lesineton  St.,  Chicago.  Ill  .U.S.A. 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co. ^35  rXnUmft  Pav<..  London,  e.g.  2,  Eng. 


CHAIN 


For  all  general   uses 

THE  COLUMBUS  McKINNON  CHAIN  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

!W    York   City:    30   Church    Street.      Telephone   OorUsndt    M17 
Chicago:    104    South   Michigan    Bird. 
Pittsburgh:    Union   Natlenal   Bank    Bldg. 
San    FVanclBCO:    401    Wells   Fsrgo    Bldg. 


iH  (^ecnon   i.n 


int        AK<->iN         r-lUE- 


yCLClIllJCI       _.^,      IV^:^ 


Why- 


is  it  thai  Alor.-c  Silent 
Chains  maintain  an  effi- 
ciency of  98.6%?  The 
reason  is  found  in  tlie 
"Rocker  Joint."  which 
nuiinlains  rollin":  con- 
tart  between  pin  joints 
and  eliminates  power- 
ivastin-;  slidin<:  friction. 


Where 


Mr.  E.  J.  Poole,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co..  Reading. 
Pa.,  has  this  to  say  of  the  Morse  Chain 
Drive  illustrated: 

"We  are  very  well  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  this  drive,  whicli  has  been  in  continuous  ser\  ice 
for  four  vears.  It  has  given  no  trouble  whatever, 
nor  have  any  repairs  or  adjustments  been  neces- 
sary. In  fact  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Morse 
Chain  Drives  on  our  Cold  Rolling  Machines. 

While  our  selection  of  this  type  of  drive  was 
primarily  on  account  of  the  close  centers  i'.i  ft. 
8%  in.  I,  our  experience  with  it  has  demonstrated 
its  high  efficiency  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

As  reference  to  your  files  will  no  doubt  show,  tlii- 
drive  transmits  7ii  horsepower  from  a  19-tooth 
sprocket  on  the  motor,  rumiing  at  690  R.P.M..  to 
a  10.1-toolh  sprocket  on  the  main  shaft.  The  speed 
of  the  latter  is  12.5  R.P.M." 


MORSE  CHAIN  CO. 

Morse   Engineering  Service 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF 
SILENT  CHAINS  IN  THE  WORLD 


BENEFIT   BY   MORSE  SERVICE   AS   OTHERS    DO 
Address  Nearest  Office 


ATI.ANT.A.   OA I  amIUr   Bl.lf..    Kirl  F.   Scon   &    (  .. 

UAI.TIMOUK.    MD 1102    Lejlngton    BUs 

IIOSTO.S.    MASS m     Milk    SI 

I  IIAKLOTTK.   N.   C 404    CouimtTcliil    Itink    HIiIb 

•  HKAllo.    ILL Mi-tclnr.li    L.    &    T.    Bids 

I  I.KVELA.ND.    OHIO Kniilncen.    BWe 

KKTKOIT.    MKH no,    Abboll    SI 

KANSAS    CITY.    MO      Fli,»„r,.   KMc,    M.r.,-    Kncre    Co. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Assistance  Without  Obligation 


NKW    YORK   I'lTY 30   Church   Si. 

.MI.N.NKAI'OLIS.  .Ml.NN..  So.   3rd  SI..  Strone-Scolt  Mrs.  i- 
.MO.N'TKKAL ..  .  .SI.   NIchoUl  Bids.,   Jones  t   Glissco  R. 

I'lIILAUKLrillA.    PA Fr«nlilln    Truit    l!l 

IMTTSIll'RC.H.    PA W.sllnuhoulc    HI; 

SA.N    KUA.NCISCO.    CAL M,in«dncck    BI.U 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO Chemical  Bide..   Morse   KiiBrs   Cu. 

TORONTO.  Bank  of  Haiiilllon  Bide.,  Jones  &  Ulas>co.   Ree  M 
WI.V.Ml'tX;.   .MAN Dutterln  SI..   SlronsSc'tl    Mfi:.    c. 


'Morse"   Is  the   Guarantee  Always  Behind  the  Efficiency,  Durability  and  Service 
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HB"  and   "AJAX"  Grade   DREDGE   CHAIN 


I'os 


ihr 


HARDNESS  sufficient  to  withstand  abrasion 
when  used  upon  Dredges  and  Steam 
Shovels; 

DUCTILITY  that  will  absorb  shock  loads 
when   used   upon   Wrecking   Units;   and 


i-nlial   (innlith's: 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  sufficient  to  carry— 
with  the  highest  factor  of  safety — heavy 
loads  imposed  when  employed  with 
Cranes,  Hoists,  Slings  or  for  other 
severe  and  exacting  usage  where  abso- 
lute 

DEPENDABILITY    is   required. 


Manufactured    exclusively    by    the 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

an      Chicago      New  York      Philadelphia      Pittsburgh      Portland,  Ore.      San  Frai 


TESTED      CHAINS      ONLY 

BRADLEE  &  CO. 

Empire  Chain  Works  i::;;^^^^^:'  ^^^LSll 


.Sole  Mamifac 


of  the  D,   B.  G.   Special  Crane  Chain 
•    Ci'anes   and    Slings.     Iron    Dredginii 

Chains.     Ship's    Cables     and     Marin 

Railway  Chains. 


OVER    50,000    MILES 

Now  reported  on  "Whitney"  High  Effi- 
ciency Front  End  Motor  Chain  Drives  and 
still  in  good  condition. 


THE  WHITNEY  MFG.  CO. 


Hartford,  Cons. 


"The  Chain   of  Double  Life" 

For  standard  cast  tooth  sprockets  No.  35  to  6  in.  pitch. 
For  cut    tooth   sprockets   1   in.    to   2   in.   pitch. 

UNION  STEEL  RIVETLESS  CHAINS 

The  Chains  u-ilh  the  Substantial  Links  and  Large  Case 

Hardened  Bearings 
Roller    Chains,    Bushing    Chains,    Attachment    Links,    Cast 
Tooth     Sprockets,     Cut     Tooth     Sprockets,     Elevating     and 

Conveying    Machinery 

Special     Transmission     Chains     up      to      1,000,000     Pounds 

Ultimate   Strength 

The  Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio 


The  Carroll  Chain  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

"Carroll  Quality"  Fire  Weld  Chain 

Variety — Service — Quality 


BALDWIIN 

Roller  Chains — Block   Chains — Special   Drive   Chains 
— Malleable  Detachable  Chains — Sprockets,  Machine 

Finished Sprockets,     Cast  —  Westlund     Friction 

Clutch  and  Cut-off  Coupling. 

Send  for  Catalog  a<id  Sffctal  Bulletins. 

Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.  ^°f,^.I! V^n^.: 


It's  made  fi-om  a  single  narrow 
libbon  of  cold-roiU'd.  ixili^^hed 
stf*'!.  Hodeil.  Samson  and 
Bulldog  pntterns  are  depend- 
able and    satii^fy   tlie   trade. 


>^alcs    Ogicts    in    All    Importan 


ataioif 


Elevators,    Conveyors,    Hoisting    Equipment 

THE  GEORGE  HAISS  MFG.  CO. 

142il    St.   anil    Canal   Place.   New   York.   !V.   Y. 

Established    1892.  RepresentatiTes    throughout    the    w 


When  You  Buy  Dredge  Chain 


;    Woodli(/tt.se    Trenton    stamped    on    every    six- 

a    guarantee   of    quality    and    a    sign    of   the 

t.     Made  of  chemically  selected  pure  pig  iron, 


look  for  th( 
foot  section 
faith  we  ha 
treble  worked   and   rerolled 

The  cut  shows  a  section  of  chain  as  originally  furnished  and 
as  worn  and  stretched  after  16  months'  continuous  work  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  rock.     The  chain  is  still  in  use.     Compare  this 


ith    the    chaii 


\Vr 


used. 
ngTie    and    pamphlet   of   testh 


WOODHOUSE  CHAIN  WORKS 

TRENTOX,   N.   J. 


Pivoted  bucket  car- 
riers, belt  coDveyon, 
portable  belt  convey- 
or&,  wagon  loaders, 
and  complete  elevatiaf 
and  conveying  equl^ 
ment  for  power  pLtAt 
and  other  u» 
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"In  Two  Shakes  of  a  Lamb's  Tail" 
You  Can  Settle  It 


We  nfiT  to 

the  sort  of  Kli 

vatoi 

to 

install. 

In  the-  Big  111 
1.,  at  Bajoni 

ant  of  the  Anierle 

e.  N.  J. 

"" 

Railiat 

Sets  a  5-ton 

RIclBwny  Bleva 

lor 

By  its  side  t 

ets  a  5-ton  BUn 

'trie 

Ble 

•a  tor. 

Jump  on  the 
.■  two  80rt»  1 

cars  and  ko  to 
1  actual  service 

Bayo 

nne 

and  look 

The  President  of   the  Ai 


^Hook  'er  to  the  Biler. 


CRAIG  RIDGWAY  &  SON  CO.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Elevator  Makers  to  Folks  Who  Know 


LINK-BELT 

Material  Handling  Machinery 

Elevators  and  Conveyors 

Coal  and  Ashes  Handling  Equipment 

Locomotive  Cranes 

Portable  Loaders 

Electric  Hoists 

Coal  Storage  Systems 

Screens.  Crushers.  Feeders 

Chains.  Wheels.  Buckets 

Send  far  Catalogs 

Link-Belt  Company 

M  Offices  in  Principal  dtiex 


F-R  WEIGH  LARRIES 

Afford   Accurate   Check    on   Coal 
Burned 

DUtrlbute  Coal  from  Central  Stora«* 
Bin   to  Any  Stoker. 

FREEMAN-RIFF  COMPANY 

Terr«    Haute,    Indiana 
Complete  Conveyor  Installations 


'^ 


TUB  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 


FOR  STORING'"  RECUUMIMft 
LOADING  -■">  UNLOAOHM 
CARS.TRUCKS  "'   WACOM 

OOeS    TMe     WORK    OP 
FROM    6  TO    12     MCN 

AMD  KEEPS  EQUIPMENT  I 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO..PASSAIC  N.J. 


^n 

( Godfrey    Conveyors 

■-a\<-  Tinif,  Labor  and  Moii<-y 

lu   unloading  cars   and   handling  coal, 
coke,  ashes,   sand,  gravel  and   similar 
riiaterlalB.     Write  for  deeerlntlve  cau- 
l"g  No.  B-1. 

<;OI)FREY  CONVEYOR  CO. 

Factory  and   General   Offices 
KIkliurt,    Indiana 

■ 

The  Columbiu 
Conveyor   Company 

Manufacturers  of 
Bleratlng  and  Conveying  Machin- 
ery. Power  Plant  Bjulpment 
Portable  Car  Dnloaders.  Bucketa 
Chains  and  Sprociets.  Write  for 
cataUgtie. 

COI.l'.MBVS,   OHIO 


MAGNETIC    SEPARATORS 

AND 

"HIGH     DUTY"     MAGNETIC     PULLEYS 
MAGNETIC   MFG.   CO. 

270-275 — 23rd  Ave.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


WPR^TPR  Elevating  and  Con- 
YY£iDJlCI\      veying     Machinerr 

Por  rock,  ore,  coal  and  grain  bandllDS.  aDtS  for 
the  movemt'Dt  of  maifnals  Id  bulb  or  peeked. 
Coal  and  ash  handling  syateniB  for  power  plants. 
Literature   and    engineering   eBtlmetes   on    regaeet. 

THE  WEBSTER  M'FG  CO. 

4500  Cortland  St.  Chicago.  Ill 

Sales    Offlces    In    Principal    Cltlea 


ROBINS  CONVEYING  SYSTEMS 

For  HandUng   Bulk  Materials 

Write  for  Handbook  of  Conveyor 
Practice. 

ROBINS    CONVEYING    BELT    COMPANY 

Netv    York  Ctilt-RKo  filliilturKh  Runlon 


WILLIAMS 

WW     QUICK  ACTING  CLAMSHELLS 


Write   fur   the   W1I.LI.\M.S   Catalog.    80   page* 
of    facts   and   figures.    Illustrated    with    Inter- 
eatlp"    photos    of    clnnishell    work,    and    bios 
prints  of  WILLUMS   Buckets. 
C.  H.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Erie,  P«.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Electric    Hoists 


:i£)Q 


An  Ideal  Crane  for  low  headroom 

A  1922  Model— The  Northern  "LE"  Electric  Crane 

Enclosed  construction  cage  or  floor  control 
NORTHERN  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 


212  CHENE  ST. 


CHICAGO 

Abell-Howe   Co. 

1406    Michlean   An 


DETROIT,   MICH.,    U,   S.   A. 
Plant:  Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

i'   YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

,lbcrty    St.  201    Devonshire   St.  300    Bulletin   Bldg.   .  iOI    Union  Arcade 


GRAB  BUCKETS 

EDGAR  E  BROSIUS.     PITTSBURGH. PA. 


The  Alliance  Machine  Company 


Electric    Bucket    Handling    Cranes,    Electric    Traveling    Ladle 

Cranes 

Electric    Soaking    Pit    Cranes,    Electric    Strippers,    Hydraulic 

Machinery,    Riveters,    etc. 

Rolling   Mill   Machinery,   Scale   Cars,    Steam    Hammers 

Charging    Larries    and    Copper   Converting    Machinery 

MAIN    OFnCE  AND   WORKS:   ALLIANCE,   O. 


CRANES 

}i   TON  TO  25  TONS 


HAND 

ELECTRIC 

[         jUt^  ■                                                        Jft           "1 

1    ii^BWHHWPhfci  I'm)  it  1 ' '. .-        ^^SMi^^^ 

'■    1 1       In 

— ~-*«^ 

NILES 
CRANES 


Rugged,  sturdy  construction  of  the  lift- 
ing gear  and  electrical  equipment  as- 
sures the  strength  and  reliability  of 
Niles  Cranes. 

Accessible  bearings  are  easily  oiled.  A 
thorough  lubrication  system  reduces 
wear  to  a  minimum.  Cables  that  are 
prevented    from    twisting   have   leng   life. 


Built  in 
all    standard 
siztt»  up  to 
250    t*ns 
capacity. 


Niles    Cran. 
and   electric 
right   type 
what   your 


9  include  jib,  gantry,  wall, 
traveling  types.  Tliere's  a 
ind   size  for   you,   no   matter 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Milwaukee  Cranes 

GIVE 

MAXIMUM  OF  SERVICE 

WITH 

MINIMUM  OF  UPKEEP 

Information     furnished      withooit     obligation 


Milwaukee    Electric    Crane    &    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 
MILWAUKEE,   WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHESAPEAKE  CRANES 

Rugged 


CHESAPEAKE  IRON  WORKS 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
I  New  York  Office,   Singer  Bulldint      ■ 
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The  Most  Satisfactory 

Portable  Elevator 

You  Can  Buy 

Reversible  flat  and  roller  platform. 

Lever  for  raising  and  lowering  top  section. 

Quick  speed  lowering  device. 

Automatic  brake. 

Ability  to  lower  on  hoisting  spindle  as  well 
as  quick  speed. 

("ut  gears. 

Ball  bearing  wheels. 

Rugged  construction  throughout. 

Klectric  machines  have  regular  hoist  type 
motor,  line  switch,  reversing  controller, 
upper  and  lower  limits,  heavy  silent  chain 
drive. 


NEW  JERSEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

90  WEST   STREET,  NEW   YORK   (11  ^ 
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nCRANES: 


Electric  and  Hand-Power  Travelers ; 
Bucket-Handling  and  Gantry, 
Jib,  Pillar  and  Bracket  Cranes 


riiidard   3-Motor   Electric  Traveling  Crane, 
Box   Girders.    M.   C.    B.    type    truck    ends 


A  Type  for  Every  Service 

Send    for    Catalog    No.    158 

WHITING   CORPORATION,   ISeOl    Lathmp  Avenue,  HARVEY,  ILL.   (Chicajo  Suburb 

iliirmerly   II  hilint:   Foundry   Equi[)iiienl   Co. I  Representatives   in  25  Principal  Cities 


Let   our   experienced 
engineers    help    solve 
handling    prob- 
lems. 


Whiting    Bucket    Handling    Crane,    Alpha 
Portland   Cement  Co..  Martin's  Creek,  Pa 


Type  B  Jib  Crane 
for  heavy  loads 
and  long  jibs.  Standard   Type  "R"   Eiectric   Cr.   Trolley 


20-Ton   Whiting  Gantry  Crane    in  Freight 

Yard,   Boston  &  Albany  R.   R., 

Worcester.    Mass. 


Double    I-Beam    Handpower    Traveling    Cr 

Rope-drum    trolley.      Operated    by    hand     cha 
floor.       Two    hoisting    speeds. 


WHITINQ 


CRANES 
FDUNDRYEQUIPMENT 
RAILV/AY  SPECIALTIES 
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CHAMPION 

CRANE  S    " 


THE  CHAMPION  ENGINEERING  CO.    Imm 

KENTON,  OHIO  ^\  ^ 


Ellectric  Cranes 
and  Hoists 

The  Barber-Foster  Eng'r  Co. 
Cleveland,    O. 


New     York 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 

Boston 

Cincinnati 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS 

For  EVERY  Purpose 


VST 


Tbr  Mywience  c>lii<xl  tkronxk  muij  rear*  deroted  to  the  kllld 
luE  tt  llftUi  equlpfiient  flu  til  partlcalarlj  to  take  c*r«  tt  your 
probletue. 


ESTABLISHED  187B 


r\i! 


ALFRED  BDX&  COMPANY, lNC.PHlLA.PAl 


Bedford   Electric  Traveling  Cranes 

ALL  TYPES 
BEDFORD     FOUNDRY    MACHINE    CO. 

Bedford,    Indiana 
30  Church  Stresl,  New  York         20U  W.  13th  Street,  Chicago 


The 

Air  Route  .-^ 

By  Conco  Crane      IX 

Conco  hand  operated  cranes  of  many  types  and  capac- 
ities are  supplying  a  growing  need  for  a  means  of 
handling  materials  through  the  air  at  less  original  and 
operating  cost  than  is  possible  with  electric  equipment. 

ll-'ritc  for  bulletin  that  tvill  list  the  one  you  need. 

H.    D.    CONKEY   &   CO.,    Mendota,    Illinois 

Chlcaco    office,    608    Chamber    of    Commerce   BIdg. 

Pltlsburnh   Represenlallve:    The  Factory   Products   Co..    llttsburgh.    Pa. 

New  York   office:    149   Broadway,  New  York   City 


'TOLEDO  CRANES" 


stands  for  that  high  degree 
comes    with    acknowledged 


The  name  "Toledo 
of  service  which 
leadership. 

THE  TOLEDO  CRANE  CO 

BUCYRUS,    OHIO 


Northwest  Crawler  Crane 


All-Pnrpoae 

Used  Willi  clamshell  or 
ilragllne  bucket,  inl- 
ine magnet,  grappling 
hooks,  shovel  attach' 
ment.  Saves  money  In 
hundred  and  one  han- 
Ulng    operations. 


Northwest  Ensrineeringr  Co.,  Ohirefo 


GoeM  Anywhere 

Perfected  crawler  mech- 
anism ;  moves  about  the 
plant;  climbs  grades  or 
slock  pile;  never  Idla. 
Controlled  and  operated 
entirely  by  one  man. 


ELECTRIC 


ROEPER 


HAND 
POWER 


TRAVELING  CRANIO 

ROEPER  CRANE  &  HOIST  WOR 

I  READING,  PA. 




TrucKranE   y 

Crane     Work     Wherever 
a   Truck  WUl   Go 

The    Byers    Machine    Co. 

330  Sycamore  St.,  Ravenna,    Ohio 

BuMi-rs     of     Full     (irrl<t      Crontw.      Auta- 
rrunt-d.      U\ickrlt,      Hoitts,      etc. 

ERIE 


\?)i 


'*>-. 


"The  Crane  of  Satisfaction" 
5  TO  30  TONS-ANY  SPAN 

Write    for    Catalog 

Erie  Steel  Construction  Co. 

Erie,   Pa. 


ARMINGTON 
TEE  RAIL  CARRIER 

AND 

HAND  CRANES 

Mon'l    tfprry    abcul    your    malrrial    moting 
Tell   Us   Your   Requirements 

THE  ARMINGTON  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Euclid,  Ohio 
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So  much  depends  upon  the  electric  crane  in  shop  and  yard 
that  it  must  have  electric  equipment  which  can  stand  severe 
service 


, '  ti 

G-E  drum  type  controller  for  crane  molOTi 


Vj-ij.  arum  type  t-uiiiruttei 

Cranes  respond  readily  when  G-E  equipped 


THE  ready  handling  of  heavy,  unwieldy 
material  is  the  big  advantage  that 
users  of  traveling  cranes  gain  when  the 
motors  and  control  on  that  equipment  are 
always  equal  to  the  job. 

G-E  crane  motors  and  control  are  built  for 
this  purpose  and  are  backed  by  years  of  ex- 
perience in  manufacture  and  operation.  These 
motors  withstand  the  moistiu^e  and  dirt  of 
outdoors,  the  troublesome  grit  of  foundries 
and  shops,  and  the  grind  of  service  wherever 


they  operate. 

G-E  motors  are  rugged  and  compact,  and  their 
parts  are  easily  accessible  Series  winding  gives 
a  high  starting  torque  which  enables  them  to 
handle  their  hook  load  without  flinching. 

The  General  Electric  Company  builds  motors 
and  control  for  leading  manufactiirers  of 
cranes  because  G-E  engineering  service  is 
a  most  valuable  asset,  not  only  to  these  manu- 
facturers but  to  the  users  of  this  machinery. 


General  Office 
Schenectady:  N.Y. 


43B-575 
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mPmEM^BILE 


i.ncoMaflvETl'RASES 


The  0.  S.  7-Ton  Steam  CraiK 
Readily  Becomes  a  Shovel 

The  auxiliary  shovel  boom 
makes  a  powerful  and  effec- 
tive steam  shovel  of  this  0.  S. 
Crawling  Tread  Steam  Crane. 
The  boom  is  equipped  with  its  own  independent  crowding  engines. 
This  equipment  multiplies  many  times  the  utility  of  an  already  versatile  crane.  The 
crawling  tread  makes  it  available  for  use  anywhere. 

Construction  details  are  really  features  in  the  importance  of  their  bearing  on  effec- 
tive crane  operation. 

More  complete  details  will  interest  you. 

Write  for  them. 


ORTON  &  STEINBRENNER  CO. 


Oliiie— (hicago,  111. 


all  Principal  Citi, 


Factory — Huntington,  Ind. 


LOCOMOTIVE       CRANES 

CLAM  SHELL  BUCKETS  -  SHIPBUILDING  CRANES    ' 
CAR  DUMPERS  PILE  DRIVERS         *| 

L  The  McMyler  Interstate  Co.   £ 


CLEVELAND  OHIO 
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BROWNHOIST 


Crab  Buckets 
Belt    Conveyors 
Chain   Conveyors 


Electric    Hoists 
Overhead    Tr.    Ci 
Pillar    &    Jib   Cr< 
Heavy   Dock   Ma 


:hii.e 


THE  BROWN  HOISTING  MACHINERY  CO. 

Cleveland.   Ohio 


f  ! 


NORTHERN 

IhoistsI 

ELECTRIC  and  AIR  HOISTS 


DC 


f^ 


I 


^ 

Bl^M 

Link-Belt 

1 

^^^  Electric  Hoists 

__^*.\i            Save     time,     money     and 
j»^K^\       labor     in     handling     mate- 
^fi|B^    rials.    Reqiiiie    small    head- 
^^^^1     room.      All    working   parts 
^K^^M     enclosed    and    fully    acces 

6 

1 

One     man     and     a     Link-Belt 
Hoist     can     handle     pieces     that 
vvoiild   ordinarily    require  an   en- 
tire crew. 

Send   for   catalog   No    J80 

K 

4> 

f 

Link-Belt  Conj^any 

Philadelphls            i;hlra|!o            indllnipolls 
Officet  in   principal  citie4 

Hoisting   Service 

The  THOR  PNEUMATIC 
MOTOR  HOIST  provides  a 
convenient,  dependable 
means  of  moving  material. 

Ample  power  from  the  two 
double  acting  cylinders  is 
transmitted  to  the  drums 
through  a  worm  gear  of  such 
pitch  as  to  hold  the  load  at 
any   point. 

Sensitive  control  is  provided 
by  the  hand  chains. 

Write  for  catalog  of  pneu- 
matic  equipment. 


Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

600  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Branch    Oljices    in    all    Principal    Citim. 

EASTERN    OFFICE: 

1463  Broadwa.T   (at  42d  St.;,   New  Tork.   X.   T. 

FACTORY:    State   and   Claim   Sts.,   Aurora,    III. 

LONDON    OFFICE: 

I.    40    Broadway,    Westminster,    London,    S.W.    1.,    England 


ii'''rUT'fMMt^* 


For  Accurate  Placing 

THE  Tribloc  lowers  its  load  gently 
and  accurately  into  place.  To  un- 
derstand why,  one  has  only  to  examine 
tl-.e  planetary  gear  system.  Such  a  well 
balanced  drive  insures  absolute  smooth- 
ness of  operation — whether  in  lifting  or 
lowering.  Xo  matter  how  carelessly 
operated  a  Tribloc  will  never  jump,  jam, 
or  jerk  under  its  proper  load. 

Write   for   information   on  any   type   nr 
capacity  to  40   Tons. 

2217-1) 

FORD     CHAIN     BLOCK     CO. 

2nd   a    DIAMOND    STREETS  PHII_ADEI.PI-II A.    PA. 

<-^n^|>^ALLIED  MACHINERY  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.,<Jfi3Tm^> 


PEERLESS 
HOISTS 


are  made  with  tlic  same 
precision  and  care  as  our 
finest    machine    tools. 

The  result  is  a  hoist 
worthy  of  your  earnest 
consideration. 

Send  for  Hoist  Bulletin 
and     full    information    to- 
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M     TRADE     MARK     "«     7' 
U  X  D  Y 
ESTABLISHED     1869       -^ 


ESTABLISHED     1869 

CONCRETE 

TOWER 

HOIST 


WRITE  FOR 
BULLETIN 

J.  S.  MUNDY  HOISTING  ENGINE  CO. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


Simple — Powerful 

— Safe 

Dake  hoists  are  simple, 
powerful  and  above  all, 
safe.  They  are  provided 
with  a  positive  limit  switch. 
The  worm  gear  acts  as  an 
effective  brake  making  it 
impossible  for  a  load  drop. 
Made  with  chains  or  wire 
cable  and  in  hook  or  trolley 
types  in  capacities  up  to  lo 
tons. 

The  Dake  Engine 
Company 

Grand    Haven,    Mich. 


Are  yoii  hoiatingr  the 
■\Vrisrht   way? 

If  n-.t — better  investigate — 
its  II,.'  s.-if..-st  and  most  eoo- 
nonilcal  wuy.      Write  for  tlata. 


IGHT 

nAMVFAcntRINC.  . 


Lisbon  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


mC£ON£  WISTS 


N<w    Ywk 

Plttiltnirifb 
Oklcmio 


th     the    Gyrating   Yoke 
-fourth    to    40-tan    «Ih 
Jobbera   in   all   cities. 
Send  for  our  Catalog. 

oists-Cranes-TroUeys 


'Ghe  Chisholm-M^^^  !A£^.  Co.  Cleveland 


THE 


\mmsi 

The  Drake  Manufacturing  Co.,   Inc. 

Friendehip,    New    York 


A  High 

Grade,  Low 

Priced 

Hoist 

^    and   1    Ton 

New  York  Office: 

15  Park  Row 


Everedy  Electric  Hoists 

H    to  3  Ton  Capacity 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 

QUICK   SPEED 

LOW    PRICED 

Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corp. 

Cranea — Electric     HoieU 
Chaia  HoitU 

READING,   PA. 


The  EucGd  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 
Euclid,  Ohio 


"H'IST    'ER    UP"    with    a    "STAMP" 
22    years    of    experience    are    back    of 

STAMP   HOISTS 

THE  CHARLES  E.  STAMP  CO. 

016   St.  Clnir  Ave.,  N.  B. 
Cleveland.    Ohio 

Western  Branch:  Stamp  Electric  Hoiat  Co. 
I.=i00   ITth   St..   Sao  Franelac*.  Cal. 


i 


OHIO  LIFTING  MAGNETS 

are  indestructible 


Asbestos.      They   have   ]o\ 
r    ring    has    no    thru    hole 


The  OHIO  ELECTRIC  &  CONTROLLER  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


VULCAN 


of 


WILKES-BARRE 

LOCOMOTIVES 

Built  for  aervice  and  give  it 

VULCAN  IRON   WORKS  Wilkem-Barro,  Pa. 

Eat.   184B 


PORTER 

LOCOMOJIVEJ 

H  KPORTER  CO.j 
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ILLIhMs 


For  Safety, 
Forged  and  Rolled 

Steel  Wheels 

Passenger  and  Freight 

Service 

3Umoi£S  Mtt\  Company 

General  Offices,  208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 


Birmingham:    Brown-Marx    Elds. 
Boston:        Massachusetts        Trust 

BIdg. 
Buffalo;    Marine   Nat'l   Bank   Bldg. 
Chicago.    Cont    and    Com"!    Bank 

oldg. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

C.ncinnaU:    Union    Trust    Bldg. 
Cleveland:    Kirby    Bldg. 
Denver:    First    Natl    Bank    Bldg. 
Detroit:    Ford   Bidg. 
New    Orleans:    Maison    Blanche 


New  York:  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 
Philadelphia:    Widener    Bldg. 
Pittsburgh:    Carnegie    Bid*. 
St.  Louis:   Third   Nat  I   Bank   Bldg. 
St.   Pauli    Pioneer    Bldg. 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co..  San  Francisco.  SeatUe.  Portland.  Los  Ang.1 
Export  Representatives:    United    States   Steel   Product.    Co..   New    York    CIlT 
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CHILLED  IRON  WHEELS 
for  railway  and  street  car 
service.  Capacity  20,000  per 
day.      25,000,000   in   service. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

OF  CHILLED  CAR  WHEELS 

1847  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Chicago,  3 

Sayre,Pa. 

St.  Louis,  2 

Berwick,Pa. 

Buffalo,  4 

Albany 

Pittsburgh,  2 

Toronto 

Cleveland,  2 

NewClasgaw,N.S. 

Amherst,  N.S. 

Madison, III. 

Montreal 

Huntington,W.Va 

Mic:h.City,Ind. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Louisville 

Houston,Tex. 

Mt.Vernon.III. 

Hannibal, Mo. 

Ft.Wayne,Ind. 

Reading, Pa. 

Birmingham 

Baltimore 

Atlanta 

Richmond.Va. 

Savannah 

Ft.William.Ont. 

Boston 

St.Thoma. 

Detroit 

Hamilton 

St. Paul 

Ramapo.N.Y. 

KansasCity.Kan.              Marshall,Tex. 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

Tacoma 

Council  Bluffs 

Rochesler.N.Y. 

American  Railroad  Association 

Standards 

6301b.  wheel  for 

60,000  Capacity  Cars 

7001b.  wheel  for 

80,000  Capacity  Cars 

750  lb.  wheel  for 

100,OOOCapacityC»r» 

8501b.  wheel  for 

140,000  Capacity  Car> 

/Tie  Standard  Wheel  Jot  Seventy  One    V'< 

HILUE 


I^MWH 
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PLYMOUTH 

Gasoline  Locomotives 

For  all  Industrial  Haulage 

Ask  for  Bulletins 
THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO. 

PLYMOUTH.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  CARS    ^jr -'•"'- 


^ocomotivet     A      Iraclo 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO. 

ENGINEER.'-     (  I  F\F.1.AND.  OHIO  •  ^cnntER- 


The    Elwell-Parker   Electric 


adopted  aa  standard  by  large 
users.  Types  to  meet  every 
transfer  requirement.  All  parts 
Interchangeable.  Lift.  Platform. 
Crane  and  Dump  Trucks.  Trac- 
tors. Request  Catalog  181. 
Co.  Cleveland,   Ohio 


Roller  Bearing  Trucks  and  Cars 


All  Kinds 
(or  All  Purposes 


CHASE   FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO.,   Columbus,  Ohio 


SHARON 

^^  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY  *   ^ 

INDUSTRIAL     TRUCKS     AND     TRAILERS 

PRESSED    STEEL    PARTS 

For    Railways,    Motor    Cars,    Tnjcka    and    Tractor* 
%talr.Ome*        SHAR^ON,  PA.   and  Workt 


"^K, 


The  TOWMOTOR 

Low  Upkeep 
Slow  Depreciation 

'l"he  two  essentials  to  the  value  of  an 
investment  in  material  handling 
equipment.  Besides  economical  opera- 
tion the  Towmotor  does  more  good. 
hard  wtirk  than  you  would  believe 
pnssililc  in  a  tractor  of  this  type. 

Let  us  tell  you  why 

^"The  Towmotor  Makes  GooiV 


THE  TOWMOTOR  COMPANY 


1226  East   152iid  Slreel. 


Cleveland,   Ohio 


JACK  LI  FT 
MASTER  TRUCK 

Capacities  Up  to  8000  Lbs. 

The  Elevating  Truck  that  is  lOO'^r  efficient.    Made 
in  66  models,  to  fit  every  need.  Catalog  on  request. 

LEWIS-SHEPARD  CO.,  564  E.  First  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


on  tbe  maifcet 
THE  GRIMES  JOLT  ROLLOVER 

MOLDING  MACHINE 

GRIMES  MOLDING  MACHINE  CO. 
1218-22  Hastings  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Molding  Machines 

for  production  and 
jobbing  castings 

Wm.   H.  Nicholls  Co.,   Inc., 

4  College  Place  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDRY    MOLX)lNG    MACHINES 

MODERN  STANDARD  SPECIAL 

POURING   DEVICES  LIGHT  CRANES 

ARCADE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Freeport,    III.,    U.    S.   A. 
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PANGBORN 


SAND-BLASTS 


Our  Sandslinger — 

will    ram    ten    cubic    feet    of    sand    per    minute    in    m 
Write   for    the    details. 

The  Beardsley-Piper  Company 

Manufacturers   of    Foundry   Machinery 
312  Union  Park  Court                                 Chicago, 

Canarllan  Reprt-sentativx-s   Hugh   Park    Foundry  Cn..   Oiha^a.    OMar 

3ulds    of 

1 

i 
lUinoi*      1 

...   Canada         | 

ASSURE  YOURSELF   OF 
UNTFORMmnGH  QuauiY 
„    ,        BY  SPECIFYING 
yr-.        >.  ^  Xtoexcelled  CAPE  MAY 

u'^i"-4^>j^  for  TnoldinA,  cores  SAWD 

'-.^7  andaand  blast. 

CAPE  MAY  SAND  CO. 

j:^12WasI>iT^tonSt      Cape  May  Citp,  N.J. 


SLY 


Foundry  Equipment 
Dust  Arresters 
Sand  Blast 


Tumbling    Mills — Core    Ovens — Cupolas 
The  W.W.Sly  Mfg.Co.,Cleveland,Ohio 


A  Free-Running 
Abrasive 

l£asy    on    sanil-bhist    equipment. 
'otliinK   to  cln;,'   or   rust. 

NITEDJTATES  SILICAfi 

/aa  South  ffUhlgan  Av:  CMca^o  Vfc 


For  Better  Results 
USE 


'£?5t'^^'  Molding 

W  Sandblasting 

THE  PORTAGE  SILICA  COMPANY 


TOUNQSTOWN.       OHIO 


nOEVEL  OANDBUST 

—  Machines — 


For    all    purposes,    Most    Efficient    and    Economical 

HOEVEL  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Controlled  b;  L.  0.  Ko>en  and  Brother,  160  Ogden  Aie..  Jerie;  Citr,  N.  J. 
Cleveland    Office,    501    Ulmer   Buildin( 


Sound  Castings  by  {jaTsli^lle 

Make  jour  molds  and  cores  of  the  right  porosity  l.y 
Castrite,  nnd  with  proper  metal  your  castings  are  bound 
to  be  good.      iS'ruI!  \ce  send  cmnplete  inlormatio 


Electric  Welding  Machine  Co.,  %°f,ro;.,  u^I'a" 


J.  W.  PAXSON  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 

FOUNDRY 


SAND 

PAOINO    SUPPLIES 

BQUIPMENT 

Band   Blast  and 

Magnetic  Separaturii 


EQUIPMENT 


Sand  Cutters,  Sand  Blast,  Steel  Flasks 

Molding  Machines,  Core  Machines 

Dust  Arresters,  Charging  Buckets 

Oven  Trucks,  Pattern  Compound 

Snap  Flasks 

The    American    Foundry    Equipment    Company 
Murlln-Roc-kwell    Ride-.    New   York 

Boston  Philadelphia  York  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Cleveland  Chicago  Waterloo 


WOOD  RIM  SIEVES 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

Foundry  and  Hardware  Riddles,  Mason's  and 

Coal  Sieves 

Oat,  Flour  and  Meal  Sieves 


Geo.  H.  JellifF  &  Son 


New  Canaan 


Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Since  1859 


FSx:>3 


Uotar;  PoaidTe  Blowera  ft»r  air  pressure*  of  less  tlutn  t«n  poondi  t 
Gas  Pumps  for  same  proHsureB ;  Vacuum  Puiiipa  for  26"  or  leas ; 
and  Kotary  Pumps  for  heads  of  200  feet  or  less.  Let  gt  •end  yoo 
Catalogs  and  help  rou  with  vour  proMema. 

THE  P.  H.  &  F.  M.  ROOTS  CO. 

CHICAGO  CONNERSVILLE.    IND.  NEW    YORK 


m 


Hare  labor  expense.     Iledu - 


quired.       The    SlrapBOn    In 

marinmm  capacity  with  a  minliuLm "  o 
maintenance.  It  Improves  quality  of  th 
etilclent  mixing  of  facings  core  luinH  .n 
-  •■  -  ,.it  i„ 


Mli 


tiU   blade 


I~-ru,lts 

if     ui.eraUon 

lings    by   a 

d    and    other    foundry 

'dibly  short   time.      Details 


„------ r       ,  "„"  '"  ""   Mji-reaioiy  snort   time.      Detalls'i 

National  Englpeermg  Co..  S49  W.  W«ahln»ton  St.,  Chicago,  111 


Philadelphia 


GRAPHITE  —  Imparted  aiul 
Domeatic — Crude  or  Re6>ed 
For    All    Purposes 

Molding  Sand* 
Sand    Blast    Sand 

Foundry    Supplies    and    EqulpT 
ment. 


New   York 


Boston 


Blowers  Exhaustert 

The  Connersville  Blower  Co. 

Connersville,  Ind. 

Boosters  Meters  Pumps 


Dust  Collectors 

Sand  Blast 

Foundry   Equipment 

Industrial  Ventilation 

The  Northern  Blower  Co. 

Cleveland.    Ohio 
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• 


Crucibles — Stoppers— Covers — Phosphorizers— Sleeves 

and  other  articles  for  use  in  melting  and  refining  metals. 
The  Best  Is  True  Economy. 


McCULLOUGH-DALZELL  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


• 


3^;^-'      PATTERNS       Zll 

Our  20  years'  experience  ciialiles  iis  to  make 
patterns  for  machine  or  hand  molding  that 
will  give  as  perfect  a  mold  on  the  last  cast- 
ing made  as  on  the  first. 

MUMMERT-DIXON  CO.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Foundry  Flasks. Wheelbarrow 


t^G^yir^t^^ 


HENDEItSON 

TUMBLING  BARRELS 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD 
Geb  Our  Catalog 
TlHE   Henderson  Bros. 


Wakcrbur^ 


Co 

Conn  . 


Thee^Sx  Automatic  Tumbling  Barrel 

will  save  at  least 

50%  of  Labor  in  Your  Tumbling  Room 

SEE  OUR  AOVERTISEMENT  IN  FIRST  ISSUE  EACH  MONTH 

THE  IDEAL   CONCRETE   MACHINERY    CO. 


CINCINNATI 


1315  Monmouth  Avenue 
OHIO 


U.  S.  A. 


FOERST 
Fuel  Oil  Burners 

The  Xo.  8  Fan  Tail  Burner  here 
shown  is  made  in  one  solid  piece. 
It  has  no  wearing  parts,  therefore 
leakage  and  other  troubles  are  im- 
Ijussible. 

Foerst  Burners  are  made  in  six- 
teen different  styles,  internal  and 
external   mixing   types. 

Write,  for   cataIo.a:. 


JOHN  FOERST  &  SONS,    bayonne,  r 


N.  J. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
B.iiimes-McDevitt    Machinery    Co.,    St.   Louis, 
Fuel  Oil  Engineering  Co.,  Box  742,  Cincinnat 
VV.   G.   Edmonds.    Clyde,   N.   V. 
Elliot  &  Selby,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  GRINDING  PANS 


•re   invaluable   for   reclaiming    core   sa 
The    materials    used    in    their    constni 
sturdy   and    valuable   service. 
Send  for  our  interesting  catalog.     It 


ill  interest  you. 


HADFIELD-PENFIELD     STEEL     CO. 

Successors   to 

American   Clay   Machinery 

BUCYRUS,   OHIO 


The  Hawley  Down  Draft 
Furnace  Co. 

■  UII.DER8  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DOWN-DRAFT  SMOKE- 
LESS  FURNACE  AND  THE   HAWLEY. SCHWARTZ 
METAL   FURNACE.     FORMERLY  OF  CHICAGO. 

EASTON.  PA. 


DIAMOND 

MOULDING    EQUIPMENT  — FOUNDRY 
SUPPLIES 


DIAMOND  CLAMP  &  FLASK  CO. 

RICHMOND  North  14th  A  F  Sts.  INDIANA 


BOOTH 

Booth    Rotating    furnaces    for   brass    melting   and   melting   of 

cast    iron    borings. 

Booth    Direct    arc    furnaces    for    steel    and    iron    melting    and 

reigning   of    steel. 

Booth   Laboratory   furnaces. 

Furnaces  in  all  sizes  from   I    lb.  to  20,000  lbs.  capacity. 

The  Booth  Electric  Furnace  Co. 

411   North  Wells  Street,  CMcago.  111. 


fFEl^GUlON  f  UOr>  FlJRNiiCEf 

POP     MEAT    TREATING   AND     FORGING 
AUTOM/VriC    OI2     COMTINUOUS     WILL    REDUCE    FUEL   AMD 

L/^BOR    com 

FERCUi"ON       FUQNACE     COMPAMY 
CHICAGO TOLEDO  -°oi^lO MFW     VOP.K-a 
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THE  COST  OF  FUEL 

Is  not  as  imiKyiUinl  as  what  you  can  get  out  of  it.  1 
flepends  on  how  you  utilize  ii.  whi.  M  in  turn  is  govtr 
by  your  furnace  design  and  operation. 


ROCKWELL   COMPANY,   SO   Ch 

CO   Engineers   and    Conlrjcton 
Branches :  ChlcaK"  Clevel 

BrlltMh   Rep.:   Gibbons  Bros.,  : 


:h   St.,   New  York 

(Hudson  Terminal    IIMti.  ' 
Detroit  Montreal 

Dudley.  Wore,   Eng. 


THERMALLOY 

THE   STANDARD   HEAT   RESISTING 
ALLOY  AT  A   REASONABLE  PRICE 

The  ELECTRO  ALLOYS  CO.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND 
911    Bulkls;    Bide. 
dlipU;  td  In  Uft  week*!  luui. 


JJ//   S\    tURNACEEJ-CJNEiM^^       PilUbureh  Poin..  niABUJHEO  IIM     «| 


ELECTRIC  FURNACES 


elting 


refin 


"GREAVES-ETCHELLS" 

and    Steel. 

FAST  MELTING  ACID   LINED  FURNACES. 
ELECTRICALLY    HEATED:— Core    and    Mold   Drying    Ovens. 
VITREOUS    EINAMELING    AND   JAPANNING    OVENS. 
HEAT  TREATING  FURNACES    for  brass,    iron   and   steeL 

ELECTRIC  FURNACE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

908  Chestnut  St.,   Phila.,   Pa. 


ROCIGNG 
ELECTRJC 


DETROIT 

FURNACES 


USED  BY  THE 
FOREMOST  FOUNDRIES 


ROLLING   MILLS,   SMELTERS   AND  REFINERS 

Detroit  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cas  Blast  Burners,  Furnaces, 
Heating  Machines  for  every 
industrial  purpose;  also  Posi- 
tive Pressure  Blowers. 

American  Gas  Furnace  Co. 

1004  Lafayette  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


METALLURGICAL  FURNACE 
EQUIPMENTS 

Pnlvei-ized   ConI  Fuel  Oil  Gas 

FULLER  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Fl  LLERTOX,  PA. 


You  should  be  using 

Bellevue  Furnaces 

They  are  the  most  economical  in  service, 
give  the  largest  production,  and  are  easily 
controlled. 

BELLEVUE   INDUSTRIAL  FURNACE  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


If^    Built  in  EigKb  Standard  Sizes    From 


StewaiiFufiiaces 

Guarantee  Uniform  Umt  Urcatin^ 

CHICAGO   FLEXIBLE   SHAF7   COMPANY 

W^b     S  .   CENTRAL     AVENUE  .     CHICAGO 
NtWrORK:     SI   LOUIS'      DETROil 


W.  E,  MOORE  &  CO.,  ENG'RS 

PITTSBURGH,    U.  S.  A. 

Deiigni  and  Supervition  of 
ROLLINS  MILL,  F0R9E  SHOP,  FOUNDRY  AND  MINE  INSTAL- 
LATIONS, POWER  PLANTS  AND  HEAVY  INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
APPLICATIONS.  ELECTRIC    FURNACES   FOR   STEEL,    IRON 
AND  BRASS 


4_  EFHC1ENT«»INDUSTRIAL    -v 

#  FURNACES  A^ 


^\ 


*Hecx)mbustionCO' 


*^Out  of  Flame — Progress" 


Our  trnjemark  mid  < 
derived  from  ancient  i 
Is  biisi'd  upon  a  law 
ancient— a  law  wi,|ch 
anlce  overall   furnaee 


ot 


On 


•onoiny  eiii; 
lea  us  ti.  ,  . 
t».      Ask   u». 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL 
FIRNACE  CORP. 

10   Post   Office   Square,   Boston,   Mas; 


FUEL 
OIL 


FURNACES   CAS 

Oil,    Gas    and    Combination    Burners 

Oil   Pumps    and    Tanks  Blowers    and    Compressors 

Complete    Heat    Treating    Equipments 

THE  ECONOMY  FURNACE  COMPANY 

Fuel    Oil   and    ilJS    Engineers 
CHICOPEE  MASS. 


To  secure  100%  Economy  and  loO""! 
Efficiency  use  \V.  N.  Best  oil  and  t.Tr 
burners  and  furnaces  for  AnnealinR. 
I'ase  Hardenins,  Tempering.  ForKJn^. 
lli-at  Treating,  etc.     Send  for  Catalog 

■TAfTO    li    nothing    better    than    «»«    BEST" 

W.    X.    IIICST    FinXACE    A    Bl'R.VF-R 

(ORI'ORATIOX 
11     Rrundmiy,  »w    York    CUT 
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ANNEALING  FURNACE 


Charging  Machine 

Saves  Labor — Saves  Fuel 

Saves  Boxes 

The  Geo.  J.  HAG  AN  Con7papy 


Peoples  BaoK 


A     X^  PitLsburgt},  Per^o'a 

1AGAN) 
A 


vftiiijlte"«»iMiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiM«ii«i»™™^^^^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiinnimi(»««llV 


Save   on   Industrial    Baking 

In  all  industrial  baking — 
japans,  etc,  cores  and  molds, 
electrical  apparatus  —  the  eflS- 
cient  heat  insulation,  proper 
ventilation  and  quick  heating 
of  Young  Brothers'  ovens  save 
money  every  hour.  They  use 
either  coke,  oil,  steam,  gas  or 
electric  heating. 


Member  Toundry 
Cgutpment  Manu- 
f«ctur«rt  Aiioelt- 

IIOD. 


Ask  for  complete  catalogue. 


<oung'   Brothers   Companij 


Detroit  M,  chigi 

0K04   Mack   Avenue 

Dlitrtet   8>lM   OOcm:    2  0    E.    Jsckion  Bmilnaril.   Chicago 


730   En^lDeen  Bldg. 
52    Vanderbllt 
Edga: 


Cleveland 
__  .  _  .  New  York 
Wllcol.   Lo8  Angeles.   Cal. 


STEINER   OVENS 


I1R> 


Established    1889 — 32   years 

SECTIONAL    AND 
PORTABLE 

Direct   or   Indirect    Heated, 

using     Gas,     Electricity     or 

Oil,    Superior   Construction, 

Economical     Operation. 

For  Japanning,  Lacquering, 

Drying    and    adaptable    for 

many  other  purposes. 

Oven  Trucks 

Saw   Dust   Boxes 

Dip-Tanks 

Scud  for  Catalog. 
E.  E.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

2-16  Avenue  C,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


HEAT  TREATING  FURNACES 

Oil   and  Combination   Burners 
Tanks — Pumps — Compressors Blowrert 

Advance    Furnace    &     Engineering    Company 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 
Boctos  New    York  Phllsdelpkl*  St.    Lools  PltUborik 


OVENS-FURNACES 

For  All  Purposes 
HOLCROFT  &  COMPANY 

6545  £p worth  Blvd.  Detroit 


iMjjih^ 


NO    COLD    ZONE 

l\    GOOnE\OW    FVRNACES 

This  l9  only  possible  because  of  our  patented 
furnace  door,  which  contains  fiuea  In  the  lining, 
drawing  the  hot  gases  right  up  to  the  door  and 
giving  an  even  temperature  througliout  the  entire 
area  of  the  hearth.  This  100%  hearth  area  means 
greater  capacity  and  positive  heat  dlstributlon. 
Practically  no  rejections.  Let  us  tell  you  wh»t  It 
Is  doing  for  others. 

F.    J.   GOODENOW    FURNACE    CO. 
21S5    W.    Warren    Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich. 
SEE   IRON   AGE   CLEARING   HOUSE  FOR   REBUILT   FURNACES. 


Send 
Rivet 

for    y 

a    trial    order    for 
Forge    No.    18,    n 

ard    repair    work. 

the    famous 
lounted    on 
Price    only 

MAHRVEL 

wide,    high    w 
$143.50. 

Blue 

.heels 

MAHR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

O  1    Burning    Equipment 
MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN.,    U.    S.    A. 

ion   at   Detroit   plant   of    the    Studebaker   Com 
capacity  of  sheet  metal  parts  for  200  cars  per 


debaker   Company 
—  day. 


IN    THE   AUTOMOTIVE   INDUSTRY 

PLANT    design    or    assembling    problems    are    no 
barrier    to   the   installation   of   Maehler    Ovens. 
They  are  adaptable  to  every  conceivable  condition. 

Maehler  Ovens  are  performing  most  efficiently  for 
some  of  the  foremost  builders,  accessory  manufac- 
turers and  service  stations. 

Copy  of  the  Maehler  Catalog 

will    be    mailed    on    request. 

PAUL  MAEHLER  COMPANY 

2210    AV.     LAKE     STREET,    CHICAGO 

SALES    KEPRESEXTATrVES 
Ralph    C.    Schwarz.      Beeman  &  Brouehton  Co..     W.    H.    Kelsey  &  Co. 
921    Granite  Bide..         454    Twenty-first    St..  1940    E,    6th    St., 

Rochester.   N.  T.  Detroit,    Mich.  Cleveland.    O. 
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CALITE  CASTINGS 


Give  Better  Service  in 
High  Temperatures 


supports  Used  in  Ena-melin(j  Furnaces 


Calite  supports   for  enamel  bak- 
ing are  of  direct  and  definite  advan- 


Calite  supports  last  from  twenty 
to  forty  times  longer  than  cast  iron. 

They  do  not  crack,  warp  or  dis- 
tort. 


They  do  not  stick  to  the  furnace 
floor,  and  are  easy  to  move. 

They  permit  of  increased  produc- 
tion through  quicker  working  and 
decreased  scrap  loss. 

They  keep  the  furnace  interior 
clean. 


CALORIZING  COMPANY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

OLTVEK  BLILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PA.  .50  CHURCH  ST.,  >fEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  OVEN  EQUIPMENT  &  MFG.  CO. 

NEW     HAVEN,     CONN. 

"CRAWFORD   SECTIONAL"   OVENS  Heated  with  Our  ENCLOSED    FLAME    GAS    BURNERS    or    ELECTRICITY 

Ovena  Carried  In  Stock  and  Built  to  Meet  Requirements  of  Manniacturers.      Builders  of  All-SUel  Oven  Trucks  with  Rollar  Bearings. 


JAPANNING 
LACQUERING 


ENAMELING 
CORE  BAKING 


Ovens 


GEHNRICH  INDIRECT  HEAT  OVEN  CO.,  Inc. 


LONG    ISLAND    CITY.    N. 


DETROIT 
A.   A.  Treadway,    Inc. 
702    Penobscot    Bldg. 


HOLBECK  PULVERIZED  COAL  SYSTEMS 

Whether  your  fuel  problem  is  in  connection  with  forging,  melting,  puddling, 
ore  roasting,  annealing,  heat  treating  or  steam  boiler — THE  HOLBECK 
Pulverized  Coal  System  offers  the  logical  solution. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  assist  you  in  determining  all  factors  in  connection 
with  this  system. 


The  Holbock  Syste 


stalled  in  your  plant.      Let  our  engineers  explain  what  it  will  do  for  you. 


/At-   Bonnot    Comf>an 

PHILADELPHIA    OFFICE 
1402   Morris   BIdg. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio 
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WHEELING 

NEW  TYPE 

ANNEALING  BOX 


ti  w-  '-"    ,■■ 


This  New  Type  Annealing  Box  represents  the  last 
word  in  scientific  construction,  and  possesses 
many  new  features  which  insure  longer  life  and 
more  efficient  service. 

Unexcelled  facilities  for  the  production  of  superior 
quality — 

STEEL  ROLLS  SUPER-CHILL  ROLLS 
SUPER-STEEL  ROLLS      SAND  ROLLS 

The  Mo-Lyb-den-um  RoLL 


Steel  Castings 
Iron  Castings 


Also 

Special  Machinery 
Rolling  Mill  Machinery 


Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co. 


Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
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i  There  Used  to  Be  One  Man  to  Each    [ 

I  Furnace  Plus  Coal  Passers —            [ 

I  NOW                                                                      I 

I  The  "RAYCO"  Pulverized  Coal  System             | 

I  with  one   man  feeds  all  8  Furnaces             i 

i  AUTOMATIC                               PRACTICAL                               ECONOMICAL        | 


"Haycn"  equipped  lurnaces  in  a  larfie  malleable  iron 

plum, 
"htayco"  System  also  used  under  boilers  at  same  plant. 


i              We  offer  a  complete  service  including  furnace  design — plant  | 

I              engineering  covering  fuel  processes,  and  any  related  processes  = 

I              in  operation  or  production — manufacture    of    equipment,    in-  | 

=              stallation  and  supervision  of  preliminary  operation.  = 

I              You  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  data  sheet  in  our  cata-  | 

I              log  showing  specific  and  definite    results  achieved   by   plants  | 

I              using  pulverized  coal  systems.     Catalog  gladly  sent  on  request.  | 

I  THE  RAYMOND  BROS.  ENGINEERING  CO.  i 

I                            1306  North  Branch  Street,  Chicago  | 

I  New  York                     Los  Angeles                      Paris,  France                     Bedford,  England  | 

•-1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMII,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, „„ ,„„„ iiiiiiiiiiMiiiii iiiiiii Illlllllllllllllllllllllllll/r. 
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Grindle  Powdered  Coal  Systems 

are   absolutely  Safe — also   Dustless 


The  argument  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  have  powdered  coal  storage 
tanks  near  a  furnace  is  entirely 
false.  We  know  of  cases  where 
powdered  coal  was  left  in  the  feed 
hopper  at  an  idle  furnace  for 
three  months  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty. 


With  the  Grindle  patented  con- 
struction it  is  impossible  for  the 
flame  to  flash  back  into  the  burners 
even  when  the  air  is  practically 
shut  ofif;  in  fact,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  even  burn  the  fuel 
back  into  the  nozzle. 


The  Grindle  System  has  many  advantages 
over  hand  and  oil  firing. 

Send  for  special  Malleable  Bulletin  No.  5. 
General  catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

GRINDLE  FUEL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Subsidiary    of   Whiting    Corporation) 

15601  Lathrop  Avenue,  Harvey,  III.   (Chicago  Suburb) 


KLEAN  HEAT 

iTr^df  Mark   Rtg\stered) 
For    reheating   purposes    in    hardeninf   steel. 
Once  you  try  it.  you  will  always  use  it. 
Send  f^T   Circular. 

PARK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

3469  Lovett  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


1 

Only  an 

exact  count  is 

a  safe 

count 

W      Ii!£ 

Produc(ime^er    ^ 

^sn 

MR 

aX 

m 

s  an  instant,  ac 

nt.      Pncular 

aves     disputes 

Acents   and 

^       Uet    c  a 
^^^      money 

curate,  easily  rca^l    ^ 

vith   operatives —      J] 

Popular    ivith     M 

Overseers — checks  '^ 

t  a  1  og    for    tuli 
sating   details.            ^ 

DURANT 
635     Buflum     St.. 

s 

9  9 

9^ 

1 

MFG. 

Milwa 

:o. 

ukee. 

Wis 

(1617) 

HARDNESS  TESTING 


Is  Now  Done  Almost 
Exclnsively  AVItli 
The    SCLEROSCOPE 

(IntemaHonal  Standard) 
Direct  reading,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  with 
great  rapidity.  Measures 
softest  metals  and  hardest 
Bteels  without  adjustment. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  free. 

The    PYROSCOPE 

as    a    heat    indicator    has 

Bolred     the    most    difficult 

problems. 

In  heat  treatment  of  ateel, 

forging,  fotindlng,  etc. 

Dnexcelled    for    constancy, 

tneipenalTe.     Booklet  free, 

Localleed  Hardening  by  8H0BB  Proceu. 


'V_^ 


SelecHix  Cariuritlng 

Shore  Instrument  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Van  Wyck  Ave.  and  Carll  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Agents  in  All  Foreign  Covntritt 


INDICATINQ 


temperature  instruments 

win  merit  in  all  fields  of  in- 
dustry.     They    are    accurate 
CONTROLLING  and  rugged. 

^/or  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester.NY.  USA.  " 

Thern  aTIna  and  Tjykr  tpinp«i 


Af^e^QAJa. 


Set  -  Back 

COUNTER 


Registers  one 
for  each  oscil- 
lation of  the 
lever,  indicat- 
ing  an  opera- 
tion of  your 
machine.  Sets 
hack  to  zero  by 
turTiing  k  n  0  ^ 
once    round. 

Put  a  counter  on  a  machine  and  you  put  the  operative 
on  his  mettle.  You  set  him  producing  with  the  figures 
in  front  of  him — in  front  of  the  "boss"  as  well.  You 
get  a  measure  of  the  standard  for  a  day's  production, 
and  get  the  worker  to  measure  up!     Write  for  booklet. 

14    Sar^eant    St., 
Hartford,      Conn. 


The  Veeder  Mfg.  Co. 
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WILSON-MAEULEN  (S 

y  /\aket's    of 

a  PRECISION-INSTRUMENTS 
For  measuring 

HEAT  &  HARDNESS 

738Ec.sl    143  Street.  New  York' 


rhe   ROCKWELL 

■«et 

^TESTER 


^^jfMBm^^JS 

Model  B 

*'        the"Standard"   i^^ 

'1     B  @  E  E  ^m:i 

1  Gear  Counter 

Absolutely  Accurate 
Send  for  Ctrcular 

R.  A.  Hart  Mfg.  Co. 

91  Wilson  Court 
Battle    Creek.    Mich. 

l_!^ 

BRISTOLS 

PRESSURE    GAUGE 


Your  Pressures? 


Are  your  pressures  followed  by  a 
question  mark? 

You  can  know  exactly  what  they  are 
every  minute  if  you  use  Bristol  Re- 
cording Pressure  Gauges. 

And  your  operation  is  bound  to  be 
more  economical  when  you  have  ac- 
curate records. 

Write    for   Bulletin   Z-1005    mid    tell    us 
about  your  pressure  conditions. 


THE  BRISTOL  CO.,  Waterbury,   Conn. 

Branch   Offices: 

Boston,    New    York.    Pittsburgh.    Detroit.    Chicago,    St.    Louis. 

San    Francisco,    Philadelphia 


Roll  and  Pinion  Repairs 

Broken  rolU  iinil  plnloni  permanentl;  repaired  with  Thermit  Bew 
teeth  weliiwl  In  and  new  n.flu  caat  on  at  a  great  sarlng  in  time 
*"      •■"-'"•"■  Writt    tor  Pamplilet   No.    1730. 

METAI,      A     THERMIT     CORPORATION 
130  Broailvray,   New   York 

IMtUiburgh   Chicago    lioston    8.    San    PninHaoo    Ttorooto 


ka  for  checking 
ny  point  of  ac 


Patented   9/24/20 


Control  by  Science 

Careful  control  of  boiler  operation  is 
of  course  essential  to  highest  effi- 
ciency. 

When  such  control  is  based  on  the  infor- 
mation concerning  draft  and  pressure 
which  is  available  through  the  use  of  the 
PRECISION  "3  in  l"  Draft  Gauge,  it  is 
based  on  accurate  facts.  Such  scientific 
control  is  the  direct  way  to  lower  costs. 

Let  us  lell  you  more  about  it 

PRECISION  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

21    HALSEY  ST.,   NEWARK.   N.  J. 


For    economical,    efficient   and    reliable    welds 
utilize 

ALLAN     POLYPHASE      ELECTRIC 
ARC  WELDERS 

AUAN  MANUFACTURING  &  WELDING  COMPANY,  INC. 
726  Washington  St.  Bu£FaIo,  N.  Y. 


WELDING      COMPOUND 

Makes  stronger  welds  on  HIGH  or  LOW  Carbon  Steel. 
Also  make*  "Anti-Borax"  Fluxes  for  gas  welding. 

ANTI-BORAX   COMPOUND  CO..  FORT  WAYNE.  IND..  U.S.A. 
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Electric  welding  saved  this  machine 


The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  us  by 
Enoch  Ohnstrand,  Chief  Engineer,  LIBRARY 
BUREAU,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

"We  figure  that  this  repair  on  this  machine 
showed  a  sufficient  saving  to  pay  for  the 
installation  of  our  electric  equipment,  as 
the  machine  which  was  broken  down  was 
a  special  machine  made  years  ago  for  this 
Company,  and  even  if  it  had  been  an  up- 
to-date  machine,  we  could  not  have  pur- 
chased this  part  for  anywhere  near  the 
price  of  the  electric  welder  which  we  pur- 


chased from  you  and  which  we  used  for 
doing  this  work.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  that  we  got  splendid  results  from  the 
job  and  in  a  very  short  time.  The  repairs, 
so  far  as  welding  was  concerned,  were  made 
in  about  three  hours  actual  time." 
The  line  of  G-E  Electric  Arc  Welders  includes 
types  of  stationary  and  portable  sets  for  hand 
welding — and  automatic  and  semi-automatic 
machines.  G-E  Specialists  are  at  your  service  to 
select  the  equipment  essential  in  electric  welding 
processes  for  repairs,  production  or  salvage  in 
your  plant. 


€tirnc 


General  Office 
Schenectady;  N.Y 


Sales  Offices  in  43b.; 
all  large  cities 
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The  Hot  Dip  Pro* 


The  Hugp  Floor 
Sheet  of  an  Ice 
Making  Plant  in 
Process  of  Galvan- 
izing at  the  Han- 
lon-G  re  go  rv  Gal- 
vanizing Company. 


The  Human  Equation  enters  into  the  process  of  galvanizing 
hy  the  dip  process  to  a  great  extent.  Mo  mechanical  appara- 
tus, efficiency  devices  or  other  ingenuities,  possible  in  other 
manufacturing  operations,  have  heen  able  tit  superseile  the 
hand  dip  process. 

H  anion -Gregory 

Thos.  M.  Oregon 

PITTSBURGH. 
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ess  of  Galvanizing 


WHEN  the  Hanlon-Gregory  goes 
into  its  big,  new  galvanizing 
plant  this  coming  February  it  will 
still  adhere  to  the  good,  old  fash- 
ioned hand  dip  process  which  has  never 
been  equalled  for  job  galvanizing. 

In  every  other  particular  involving  the 
handling  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  material 
daily,  the  facilities  will  be  most  modern, 
and  at  the  service  of  all  will  be  placed 
the  largest  job  galvanizing  "plant  in  the 
world. 

Route     the     material     you     purchase 


through  Pittsburgh  to  be  galvanized  at 
the  Hanlon-Gregory  Plant.  Order  the 
material  you  buy  in  and  around  Pitts- 
burgh galvanized  at  the  same  place. 

You  will  be  assured  of  Service  with  a 
capital  S:  you  will  know  that  when  the 
job  reaches  you,  the  work  will  be  uni- 
form and  dependable. 

Our  capacity  will  be  350  tons  of  mate- 
rial daily  and  we  will  be  equipped  to 
handle  quickly  every  conceivable  fab- 
rication in  any  quantity  that  needs  gal- 
vanizing. 


Let  the  Largest  Galvanizing  Plant  in  the  World  Serve  You 


Galvanizing  Co 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


PENNA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AlKCO  PRODUCTS 

Oxygen 

AcctyUnt 


Cat  Product, 

AIRCO-DAVIS- 

BOURNONVILLE 

PRODUCTS 

Wmtdint  and  Cuttint 

Apparattit  and 

SuppUea 

Aeetyhne  Ceneratori 

Specially  Deeigned 
Machinet  for 

Welding  and  Cutting 


"Alrco    Oxygc 

Acetylene  Sen 

Good  Servi 


Airco  District  Office* 

and    DUtributing   Stations 
An    Airco    Distributing    Station    U    lo- 
cated   in    each    of    the    following    citias. 
District    OPices    are    located    in    citlaa 
indicated  by  a  star   (*). 


Aib.nr    N.  r. 
AUanU   G>. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bithleham.  Pa. 
'Birminiham    Ala. 

2825  Narlh  29th  Ars. 
'Bolton   Mail. 

122  Ml.  Vernon  St. 
Dorcheatar 
Bridgeport  Conn. 
Brooklyn   N.  Y. 
Broni    N.  Y. 
•Buffalo   N.  Y. 

730  Grant  Sl 
Canton   O. 
■Chicace  III. 

2236  So.  Lumber  Sl. 
•Clxeland   O. 

1219  W.  6»di  St. 
Cincinnati   0. 
Coatexille   Pa. 
Columbui  O. 
Defiance    0. 
De>  Moines    la. 
'Detroit    Micb. 

7991  Harlwick  SL 
Duluth   Minn. 
East  Chicago  Ind- 
EssISL  Louis   III. 
'EmeryTtlle  Calif. 
Park  Aie.  and 
Halleck  SL 
Erie   Pa. 
Fl  Wayne   Ind. 
Gloucester    N.  J. 
Grand  Rapids   Mich. 
Hartford   Conn. 

Jersey  City   N.  J. 
Johnstown    Pa. 
Joplin    Mo. 

iCily    Mo. 


'Los  Angeles  Cal. 

4tli  and  Main  Sts. 
LouisTilte   Ky. 
Madison    lU. 
Milwaukee  Wis. 
'MinneapolU    Minn. 
327  25th  St.  S.  E. 
New  Ha.en  Contu 
•Now  York   N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  District: 
342  Madison  A<o. 
Jersey  City  N.  J. 
Brooklyn  N.  Y. 
Broni    N.  Y. 
Norfolk    Va. 
•Oklahoma  City    Okla. 

P.  O.  Box  1338 
Pateraen   N.  J. 
Peoria   111. 
•PhaadelphU   Pa. 
Germantawn  and 
Atlefheny  Ares. 
•Pittsburgh   Pa. 
1116  Ridgo  Are. 
Portland    Ore. 
Poltstown,  Pa. 
•Richmond   Va. 

P.  0.  Boi  1192 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco   Cal. 
'Seattle   Wash. 

3623  E.  Msrg'uial  Way 


Shai 


Pa. 


Lebai 


Pa. 


Springfield   0. 
'St.  Louis   Mo. 
115  Plum  SL 
Tacoma    Wash. 
Terre  Haute  Ind. 
Toledo,  O. 
Tulsa.  Okla. 
Warren.  O. 
West  Quincey,  Ma 
Youngstown,  O. 


AIR    REDUCTION    SALES    CO. 

Mfr.   of  Alreo   and   Alrco-D-B   Prodttcta. 

Contrott  the  manufacture  and  tale  of 

National  Carbide 

Home  Office: 

342    Madison    Ave.,    New    York.    N.    Y 


SHEET     METAL 


Barrels,  tanks,  cooking 
utensils,  enameled  ware. 
cans,  pails,  containers  of  all 
kinds,  cabinets,  doors,  etc., 
are  being  seam  welded,  pres- 
sure tight  at  the  rate  of 

150  FEET  PER  HOUR 

Can   your   process   compete 

with  this? 

Write   for  details   and 

-sampk-s. 


Gibb  Instrument  Company 

Manufacturers    and    Importers    of    WELDING 

MACHINES 

Bay  City,  Michigan 


The  Taylor  Process  of 
ELECTRIC    WELDING 

IS    fast    and    cheap. 

Investigate. 

The  Taylor  Welder  Co. 


d.\vis-boi:rxonvii,i,e  compaxy 

T\-as   uierged  VFlth 

AIR    REDUCTIOIV    S.\LES    COJIPAJTY 

on    March    17,    1922 

The  Oxyaeetylene  Welding  and  Cutting  products 
formerly  manufactured  by  DaTi^-BournonTille  Co. 
are  now  made  and  Bold  by  Air  RctiuctiOD  Sales  Co. 
under  the  trade  name  of  "Ajrco-Davis-Bournonvllle" 
or    "Airco-D-B." 

(See  advertisement  of  Air  Reduction  Bates  Oo.) 


Warren 


Ohio 


/Mill 


Milburn  Combination  Torch 

For  Cutting  and  Welding 

A    double    duty    oxy-acetyleue    torch    that    cuts    18    Inch    steel 
and  welds  any  thickness  by  a   mere  change  of  tips. 

ALBO 
A    full    line    of    welding    generators,    welding    torches,    cutting 
torches,  etc. 

Send  for  detaita,  in  catalog  32. 

The  Alexander  Milburn  Company 

1420-1428  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,   Md. 


THOMSON  ELECTRIC  WELDING  CO. 
THOMSON  SPOT  WELDER  CO. 

LYNN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Pioneer  manufacturers  of  butt,  spot  and  seam  welding 
machines.      Submit    your    welding    problems    to    us. 


THE  "ALTERNARC" 

Portable   Cutting  and  Welding  Machine 

"Carry  It  to  the  Work" 
THE  ELECTRIC   ARC   CUTTING   &  WELDING  CO. 

152-56  Jelliff   Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC   WELDING   MACHINES 

THAT'S  OUR  SPECIALTY 


SPOT,  BUTT  and 
SEAM   Welders,   standard  or  special. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities.  If  not 
listed  in  your  phone  directory,  write 
us  direct. 

^'"  -^^^S^^i&^  Machine  &  Welder  Co. 
WARREN.   OHIO 


I^EADCRS   IN    KLCCTRIC  'VI^ELDING   FIELD 

maaA  Now    tor   Information   on    Dp-to-date 
Production    Welding    Machinery 
Ofllee    and    Worksi    U73    Moatana    St 
Branch  Ofict:    1423  Dime  Bank  BIdg.,  Detroit.  Mi 


MPERIAL*'Wp'«i'f.V""' 


Sare  tliue.   labor  and  money  with  the  Ory-Aeety- 

Icne  rr,<.r.3  of  Welding  and  Cutting.  Imperial 
Equlpiiiint  oft.n  paya  for  Itself  in  a  >ia«l< 
opi-raticfn.  Abfiolutfilv  indiefentable  In  machine 
shopa.  foundries  and  Iron  worka.  Impe'-Ial  Acety- 
lene (.'rtneratoni  make  their  own  acetylene  »  to  4 
cents  cht^aper  per  coble  foot  than  you  can  bay  it. 
Writ^  for  nmo  eotalog. 
Iin|.«ri.l  Br>»  Mf|.  Co..  UIO  W.  Harruon  St,  Ch.ej|o 
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"JOB  GALVANIZING" 

We    offer    good    galvanizing — prompt    •ervice 
— reasonable  prices. 

MEAKER  GALVANIZING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  UL 


PAINT    WITH   SOLDURA 

THE  PROTECTIVE  COATING 

For  Industrial  uses.  A  durable,  elastic  paint  with  a  per- 
manent color  for  plant  maintenance  and  coating  of  prod- 
ucts in  standard  colors. 

Write  for  information. 

SOLAR      COMPOUNDS      CORPORATION 

NEWARK  NEW   JERSEY 


COLD  TEST  BLACK  OILS 

For  Winter   Use Made  to  Specifications 

THE  CRAIG  OIL  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,    OHIO 


Sun  Emulio 

Sun  Automatic  Cutting  OiJ 
Sun  Pipe  Threading  Oil 
Sun    Grinding  Oil 

H^'atch   for    our   full    put    "td" 
n-ery  itcond  wtth  of  nek  month 

SUN  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


FUEL  OIL 

Okla.  or 
Penna. 


Gasoline,     Naphtha,     Kerosene,     Ga»     Oil, 
Lubricating   Oils. 

PRODUCERS MANUFACTURERS 

Marketers  of  Petroleum  and  its  Producti 

SLOAN  &  ZOOK  Bradford,  Pa. 


Complete  Oil  Storage  Systems 
for  factories,  mills,  machine 
shops,  etc. 

Industrial  Fimwccs  for   heat   treating. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


GILBERT  &  BAliKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


From 

UNCLEAN^CLEAN 

It's     a     simple,     sure     and     economical 
matter  to   clean  metals  with  ESCOLITE 

Address  Escolite     .     -     -     •     Lockport,  N,  Y. 


mmmmmm 


PUREOILffio^ 


mmmsms 


Over  2500    Pure  Oil 
Company  Tank  Cars 

operated  in  conjunction  with  our  pipe  lines, 
fleets  of  tank  trucks,  tankers  and  barges — all 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  our  com- 
plete traffic  department — insure  quick  ship- 
ment and  speedy  delivery  of  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany 

Fuel  Oil 

to  any  point  in  this  country.  Wire,  write  or 
telephone  your  requirements  to  any  branch 
office   or  refinery   listed  below. 


REFINERIES 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  Heath,  O.,  Gushing,  Okla. 

Warren,    Pa.,    Minneapolis,    Ardmore,    Okla., 

Cabin   Creek  junct.,   W.   Va. 


^ 


^bX  ^^Jk'^^^.^   Jk'<^^^  ^^ ^.Jk*^ ^^^,^     "^i",'  -j      m  ^.« 

GENERAL  OFFICES:    COLUMBUS,   OHIO 
BRANCH    OFFICES:     New    York.    Philadelphia,    Warren,    Pa..    Chicago,    Detroit,    Pittsburgh, 

Minneapolis,   Tulsa,   Okla.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
PRODUCERS  REFINERS  MARKETERS 


i 
I 


I 
J 
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EriFUEL  OIL 


'ii.'^ 


7  8  9  W  11  12  ^5 
14  15  16  IT  1ft  W  20 
21  22  23  24   25  26  27 


U   15    10  ii    *"   "     „    I      ; 

£M  HUd  foiYouiFuels 


Concerns  that  know  Empire  oils  and  deliveries  and 
service  are  contracting  now  for  their  entire  1923 
requirements— a  privilege  also  yours  if  you  care  to 
align  your  power  units  with  a  dependable  and  eco- 
nomical source  of  fuel  or  Diesel  oils. 

Five  large  refineries  keep  our  customers  adequately 
supplied  regardless  of  conditions  in  coal  or  trans- 
portation—and the  further  fact  that  their  oils  are 
delivered  to  their  door  in  our  own  cars  gives  them 
assurance  of  clean,  pure  oil  at  minimum  cost. 

Users  of  fuel  oil  can  tell  you  much  of  the  power 
economy  and  plant  simplification  they  have  at- 
tained through  doing  away  with  the  storage,  firing, 
smoke,  ash  and  clinker  of  coal  fired  plants. 

If  you  care  to  discuss  your  own  fuel  problems,  our 
Fuel  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 

Write,  wire,  'phone  or  visit  our  nearest  office. 

Diesel  oils  a   specialty 


PRODUCTS 

Gasoline 
Naphtha 
Kerosene 
Gas  Oil 
Fuel  Oil 
Road  Oil 
Absorption    Oil 
Neutral   Oils 
Red  Oil 

Cylinder   Stocks 
Paraffin  Oils 
Paraffin  Wax 


<  EMPIRE"^ 


Empire  Refineries  Inc 


ST.    LOUIS 
(123  Title  Guaranty  Bldg 


SUBSIDIARY  CITIES    SERVICE  CO  

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICES -TULSA.  OKLA. 

KANSAS  CITY 
705   Commerce  Bldg 
ATLANT^V 
226   Hurt    Bids 


ST.    PAUL  FORT    WORTH 

345    Hamm    Bldg.       W.  T.  Waggoner  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 


NEW    ORLEANS 
1107   Carondelet 


PHILADELPHIA 
re  of  Crew  Lev.ck   Co. 
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"Chemically  Clean"  Metal  in  one  opera- 
tion  is  the  achievement  of 

Wyandotte  Metal  Cleaner 

in  hundreds  of  metal  production  plants. 


Order  from  your  supply  house. 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Sole  Matuifiictiir.'rs 


Steel 

Throughout    for 

Permanence 

The     Installation    of     a     Caldirell 
Hemispherical     Tank    and     Latticed 
Column   Tuwcr   Is   the   flnal    solution 
of  large  water  supply  problems.     The  rUKged 
constructlcm    of    this   combination,    the    excel- 
lence of  the  carefully  selected  materials   and 
the    palnstaklnt;    workmanship    make    It    the 
choice    of    exacting    engineers. 
Tlie  tank,  conservatively  designed  and  amply 
rlvi-ted;    erected    in    our    shops    before    ship- 
iniiL'  to  ensure  easy  assembly   at  destination. 
model   of   modmi   ■truetwl 


Send    toi 


atain 


W\  E.  TALHWELt,  CO. 

Incorporateil 
1940  Brook  St. 
LonlsTllIe,  Ky 


fyf^ 


TANKS 


Steel  Plate 
Work 

Kilns 
t^.        Dryers 
Special 
Machinery 


McGann  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Richland  Avenue  and  P.  R.  R. 
YORK,  PA. 

New    York  Works  Chicago 


Style    '3" 


Give  perfect  satisfaction 
where  others  fail.  State 
style  and  size  in  which  you 
are  interested,  and  we  will 
send  free  samples  and 
catalog. 

GITS   BROS.   MFG.   CO. 


Style   "H" 


!SteeI    Tankn  and   Steel   Plate  Con- 

Htrnctlon   tor  the   Fuel   Oil   Stor- 

agre    for    Indostrlal    PlaHta 

Oil    ReflalnK   E«nlpinent,    Fuel    Oil 

Storage 
Alt  productt  delivered  and 

Erected  or  S.D.  far  Mxvort 

HAMMOND  mON  WORKS 

New    York   Office  i    17   Battery   Place  Works  I   Warren,   Pa. 

Phone:   WltiteKall  0060  Cable  Addrest:  "Hamondtaak" 


2^    SEAMLESS  TANKS 

SHEET    STEEL    STAMPINGS 
DROP   FORCINGS 

A'fic   Booklet  Now   Rendu 
J.\\\EY.    STEIXMETZ    &    CO. 
■ris   Building  Plilladelfiliia,  Fa. 


Air  CampresBors;  Gasoline  and  Oil  .StoraRe  Sye- 
tems;  Heavy  Uetal  Storage  Tanks;  Uil  Barninir 
Systems.  Furnaces  and  ForRes;  Oil  Filtration 
Systems;    Water  Soft*Blng  Syi 

WAYNE  TANK  fi  PUMP  COMPANY. 
783  Canal  Street.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


PITTSi 


TAOT<S 


6-  Structural  Steel  "Work 

PITTSBURGH     DES   MOINES    STEEL    COMPANY' 


Tanks  Stacks 

Condensers 

ChemicaJ  Equipment 

Cement  Kilns 

Boilers  Water  Meters 

EUetrie     welding     on*     of    our     Bpeciattiea, 
Lot  us  ^mtimatm  on  your  next  plate  work  job. 

SO  i    1  EjR  BROS.)  InC.yPENNSYLVANU 

PotUtown  Boiler  and  Tank  Work* 

ESTABLISHED   1868 


lUO  (oeiuuii    io; 


THISISA  "LANCASTER"  TANK 

IF  AT  ANY  TIME   INFORMATION    IS 
WANTED     ABOUT     IT      REFER      TO 


LANCASTER  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

LANCASTER,   PA. 


Responsibility 


When  considering  your  Tank  require- 
ments, place  the  burden  of  responsibiUty 
where  it  belongs.  ^  ^  By  knowledge, 
training  and  experience,  the  Lancaster 
Iron  Works,  Inc.,  is  the  logical  choice 
for  such  responsibility.  ^  ^  The  Lan- 
caster Name  Plate  on  your  Tanks  is 
assurance  that  they  have  met  the  re- 
sponsibility in  a  way  that  makes  the 
product  worth  all  that  it  costs.  ^  >?  If 
you  do  not  have  our  three  valuable 
booklets  on  Tanks,  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  them  upon  request. 


Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Buildins,  Philadclphi 


STEEL  PLATE  CONSTRUCTION! 
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o'^         TANKS      ^^^^^ 

Gasoline        *  /^'^IVO         Storage 
Stacks,  Breeching,  Gear  Guards 

All  kinds  of  sheet  and  plate  work  3/16"  to 
30  gauge. 

Welded,  Soldered  or  Riveted 
Black  and  Galvanized 

Penna.  Furnace  &  Iron  Co. 

Warren,  Pa. 


WKA"l#?flWWWt)  ER  3- 


For  Gatses  Charged  at  High  Pressure 


WM.  WHARTON,  Jr.,  &  CO.,   Inc.,  30   Church  St.,  New  York 


Gim 


STEEL  TANKS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


TIPPETTfrWOOD 

PHILLIPSBURG,  N.J. 

New  Vork   Office 
53   Park   Place 


TANKS 

For  Air,  Gas  and  Liquids 
Catalogues  on  request 

^  ni.  B,  Seaife  &  Sons  Co. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


RIVETED  TANKS 

WELDED  TAiNKS 
COPPER-BRAZED   TANKS 


Riveted  Steel  Plate  Tanks 

3/16"  to  1/2"  thickness 

HAMBURG  BOILER  WORKS 

Hamburg,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


FABRICATED 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OTFICES  AND  WORK5 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


Air-Tight  Steel  Tank  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TANKS 


Tanks — High  Pressure  and  Storage — Regular  and  Spe- 
cial to  Order — Brazed  or  Welded — Gasoline  Storage 
Tanks  and  Pumps — Structural  and  Machine  Work. 
Send  us  your  inquiries  or  specifications. 


C-K  CO.  GAS  HOLDERS 

EiiKlneers — Contractors — Manafactnrera 

STEEL    TANKS — Water — Oil — Special 

PLATE   WORK 

BUNKERS    HOPPERS,  STACKS.  FLUES.  CANALS,  SPECIAL 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL— Towers— Trusse. — Special 

We    EI{i;(T     K\  KUV\VHERE 

CRUSE-KEMPER  CO.,  Ambler,  Penna. 

Oa.blei  Crtiskemper    4mhler        ^^eatern   I'nlon   Code 


STEEL    PLATE    AND    SHEET 
STEEL    FABRICATION 

THE  HELTZEL  STEEL  FORM  &  IRON  CO. 

NILES  ROAD  WARREN.  OHIO 


factor  ^aKka 

of  the  best   workmanship   and  material.     We 

make  riveted  tanks   in   all   sizes   for  all   uses, 

Tudor  Tubular  and  Water  Tube   Boilers. 

The  Tudor  Boiler  Mfg.  Co.  ^"^§JI?S^^* 


Blaw-Knox  Products 

steel  Forms  for  Concrete  Construction,  Steel  Mill  Buildings  and 
Manufacturing  Plants,  Transmission  Towers  and  Poles.  Standard- 
ized Sectional  Steel  Buildings,  Water  Cooled  Furnace  Equip- 
rjent,  Plate  Work,  Pressed  Steel  Specialties,  Forge  and  Hammer 
Welding,   Clamshell   Buckets. 

PHOXE.    WIRE  OR  WRITE    US 


Blaw-Knox  Company  «"  ^pin^ru'r%h^.^p\.°"'^- 


TANKS 


Storage — Pressu 

Steel   Containers  I 

Cast    Shapes    Transf 


-Pneumatic. 
.Any   Service, 
led    To    Welded 


THE   JOHN    WOOD    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,   PA.,    U.   S.    A. 
Canadian:   Toronto,   Ontario.   Canada. 


CHESAPEAKE  IRON  WKS. 

Baltimore,   Md. 
FABRICATORS  OF 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
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THE  PHOENIX  IRON  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   OPEN    HEARTH 

Stroctural  Steell  Shapes,  Beams,  Chaiminiels,  Amgles 

Works:  Phoeni-xvilie,  Pa.  anO    ^llTlip    ^OapeS  Main  Office:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OFPiCE§:  aa  s.  istii  SI.,  I'hiiiiiieiiiiiia         132    Nassau    Street,    New    York        Manxpv  nniidinB    ^Vnl•hlnlr<^n 

110  stale  SI.,  Ho«t.,n  £     of    C.    Bldg.,    Rochester,    N.    Y.  -«   Vi.i..rla    si.,  London 


THE  PHOENIX  BRIDGE  CO. 

EngDneers,  Fabricators  and  Erectors     Bridges  and  Other  Structures  off  Steel 

Works  and  Engineering  Office:  Phoenixville,  Pa.'' 


CAPACITY  60,000  TONS 


1 A  \::a 

^STEEL  PUTE  COMSTRUOION^ 

All  Class* 
trial 

Smoke    S 
Bins,   Sta 
verters,  G 
Steel    Pla 
Steel  Indu 

The  Pel 

New  York     St. 

i&  of  Heavy  and  Ligl 
Steel  Plate  Construct 

tacks.    Riveted    Steel    Pipe, 
nd   Pipes,   Oil   Storage  Tan 
alvanizing  Kettles  and  all  c 
te    Construction    for    the    I 
stry. 

roleum  Iron  Works  Cor 

Sharon,    Pa. 
Louis     Houston      Tunpico     T 
San  Francisco 

it  Indus- 
ion 

Storage 
cs,   Con- 
asses  of 
ron    and 

npany 

Lilsa     Casper 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ENGINEERING    WORKS 


BLAST  FURNACES 
STEEL  WORKS 

Special  Cars  of  Every  Description 

Heavy  Plate,  Foundry  and 

Machine  Work 


NEW  CASTLE,  PENNA. 


Steel  Plate  Construction 

Snil  Storage  T.inks,  Blast  Furnaces,  Gas  Holders 

Sleel   River  Barges  and   Plate  Work  of  all   Kinds 

Sleel  Transmission  Towers 

RITER-CONLEY   'COMPANY 

General  Offices,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  H.  M.  Lane  Company 

INDUSTRIAL     ENGINIBKS 
Oatnil.  MUkion  WiniiMr,  Oaterb 

»P»«laMsla«  Im  Hia  <U*1«b  and 
d  •!  a  I  I  •«  FwiadriM.  MmcUma 
Sk^a  aad   MMbaalcal  E<aipsDaat 


CHARLES    PAGE    PERIN 
STEWART  M.  MARSHAU 

FRANK  L  ESTEP 
CONSULTING    ENGINEERS 


Investigations,  Reports, 
Development  of  Raw  Ma- 
terials, Ore  Sintering, 
Coke  Ovens,  Blast  Fur- 
naces, Open  Hearth  and 
Electric  Steel  Plants, 
Rolling  Mills,  Power 
Plants,    Cement    PlanU. 


1107  BROADWAY NEW  YORK 

Cable   Address PERINMARSH 


Pittsburg  h,Pa. 

FuRiNiAces  AND  Gas  Ppvoouccrs. 

For  Iron  &  Stkki.  Works. 


SAVE  MONEY !      PREVENT  LOSSES  I 

Improved  Ingot  Molding  insure*  large 
reduction  of  acrap  and  rejec- 
tion*    in    steel*     of    any     apecification. 

CONSULT 

GATHMANN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

GARRETT  BLDC,  BALTIMORJE.  MD. 


DAY  AND  ZlMMERMANN.lNC 
Emgineeers 

SCV  TOKK  PMILADEIPHIA  CHICAGO 

CNomeERiNo  -  Construction  -  Reports 

MANAGEMENT    -    VALUATION) 


BELMONT  IRON  WORKS 

ft^PhllLADELPHIA        I  NEW  YORK       W    W  EDOYSTONK 

Engineers  •  (hntnKtors  •  Exporters 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
CompUU  Indattriml  Baildingi 


JULIAN    KENNEDY 

ENGINEER 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address,  ENGINEER,  Pittsburgh 
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iistruction  by   The  Austin   Company  for  Ih 


■tlahama   /7rv    Pock    and    Shit    Buildinn    Co., 
10    Modified  Standard  Building 


Mobile,   .^lahan 


Austin   No.   4   Standard    Building:    Widths 

Any     Multiple    of    30    feet.       Length — Any 

multiple  of  20  feet. 


^ 

mp^ 

— 

^  ■■'„::•" 

J^:»-„.,„ 

,,*?# 

^^fe^ 

^ 

^"^  4 

^ 

„„..  "-""^ 

^'°"~'""  ^ 

Austin  Sos.  5.  6  and  7  Standard  Buildings: 
IVidth  Side  .■lisles  all  30  feet.  Center  Aisle 
approximately,  A'o.  5,  40  feet:  No.  6.  50 
feet:  .\o.  7,  60  feet.  Length — Any  multiple 
of  20  feet. 


•■l^j""   ^'"^    '"   Standard   Building:   Normal 

Width  —  .Ipproximately     150    feet      can     be 

varied  in  multiples  of  M  feet.    Length— Anv 

multiple  of  20  feet. 


Interior   of  an   .4ustinbuilt  Branch   plant   of 

the  National  Cand\  Company,  Mt    Clemens 

Michigan.       An     crample    of  'Austin     No.    3 

Standard  Building   used   in    multiple. 


Main   Plants   or   Branches 

Austin   Builds  Them  Anywhere 


Xeed  a  branch  plant  in  Chicago  or  a 
new  warehouse  in  Los  Angeles?  Could 
you  use  a  new  branch  in  Dallas  or  better 
facilities  in  Birmingham  ?  Would  addi- 
tional plant  or  warehouse  facilities  in  De- 
troit, or  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
give  you  competitive  advantages? 

Then  consult  Austin  Engineers.  Wher- 
ever you  can  utilize  new  facilities  you  will 
find  an  Austin  Organization  in  the  field 
ready  to  serve  you  with  economy  and  dis- 
patch. There  are  now  lo  .\ustin  Branch 
Organizations  —  strategically  located  — 
ready  to  serve  you  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

The  engineering  of  your  project  can  be 
developed  in  Cleveland  or  in  the  nearest 
Austin  Branch  Office.  Actual  building 
operations  can  be  started  without  delay. 
.\ustin  forces  are  operating  all  winter. 
During  construction  you  will  receive  daily 
reports    of    the     progress     made.      Your 


manufacturing    or    distributing     facilities 
can  be  quickly  extended. 

The  following  manufacturers  are  some 
of  the  many  for  whom  .Austin  is  building 
branch  plant  facilities  now  ; 

The  tjliddcn  Company 

Phoenix    Portland    Cement    Co. 

The    Richardson    Company 

United  States  Radiator  Co. 

Magnolia    Petroleum    Company 

Welch   Grape  Juice  Company 

General    Electric    Company 

-American    Borax    Company 

Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co. 

Oswegatchie   Paper    Company 

New  Jersey    State  Highway  Commission 

Ehensbiirg   Coal   Company 

Standard  Wall   Paoer  Company 

Standard   Steel  Car  Company 

.American   Net   Twine  Company 

.American  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 

Consultation  involves  no  obligation. 
Fhone.  wire  the  nearest  .Austin  office,  or 
use  the  coutxjn  below.  Ask  for  a  copv  of 
the  new  building  edition  of  The  .\iistin 
Book  of  Buildings. 


THE    AUSTIN    COMPANY,    Cleveland 

Engineers  and  Builders 

(•iriC.\GO..Ki74  Confl  &  Comc'l  Bank  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 16112     Euclid    Avenue 

DETROIT 1954    Penobscot    Building 

PITTSBURGH.. 49J   Union   .Arcade  Building 
PHIL.ADELPHIA....1026   Bulletin   Building 

NEW    YORK 217    Broadway 

DALLAS 627    Linz    Building 

ST.    LOUIS 1794   Arcade   Building  ,,, 

SE.ATTLE 160.?    L.    C.    Smith    Building  VVV 

BIRMINGHAM.. 1317    Tefferson    Bank    Bldg 

THE     AUSTIN      CO.     OF     CALIFORNIA  WORLI 

LOS    ANGELES.. 702    Pacific    Electric   Bldg. 


AUSTIN 

ENGINEERING      BUILDING      EQUIPMENT 


S^^tfff^ 


.•ft'  -■«: 


^<-V' 


:^^^^ 
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ARTHUR  G.  McKEE  &  CO. 


ENGINEERS 

AND 

CONTRACTORS 


BLAST  FURNACES,  HOT  BLAST  STOVES, 
STORAGE  BINS,  McKEE  REVOLVING  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, KLING-WEIDLEIN  DRY  GAS 
CLEANERS,  SINTERING  PLANTS,  POWER 
PLANTS,  STEEL  MILLS,  OPEN  HEARTH 
FURNACES,  BLAIR  VALVES  AND  PORTS 
REPORTS  —  APPRAISALS  —  INVESTIGATIONS 


MXS  EUCLID   AVE. 
CLEVELAND 


Westminster   ChamlMra 

11    Victoria   St. 

Weitmuuter,  Loodon,  Enff. 


FRANK  D.  CHASE,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 

Location,  layout  and 

design  of  industrial  plants 

645  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


STEEL 


For  the  West 


m 


Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Co. 

Minneapolis  U.  S.  A. 


_> 


DUFF  PATENTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Office   918   Frick  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mechanical  and  Hand-poked  Gas  Producers,  Steel 
Stacks,  Tanks,  Rotary  Dryers,  Calciners,  Steel  Riv- 
eted Pipe  and  Steel  Plate  Construction. 


CONSULTING  &  CONTRACTING 
ENGINEERS 

FOR    COMPLETE    STEEL   PLANTS 

THE  S.  R.  SMYTHE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  ESTABLISHED  1882 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

"SCHILb"  SLIDING  GAS  VALVE 

THE  VALVE  THAT  SAVES  GAS 


THE  CHAS.  E.  BEDAUX  COMPANY 

ENGINEERS 

4BOO   EUCLID  AVENUE  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

ORiaiNATORS   OF 

THE  "BEDAUX"  PRINCIPLE 
OF  HUMAN  POWER  MEASUREMENT 

DETAILS    OLADLY   FURNISHED   INTERESTED  EXECUTIVKS 


Freyn,  Brassert 
&  Company 

Consulting 
Engineers 


London 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Cable  Addrau: 
Freyn,  Chicago 
Vilvalle,  London 


FRANK  I.  ELLIS 

Consulting   Engineer 

General  Engineering  Advice,  Estimates  and  Apprais- 
als.    Layouts  of  Complete  Steel  Plants  and 
Rolling  Mills.     Remodeling  Old  Plants. 

Lap  Weld  and  Seamless  Tube  Mills  a  Specially 
2125    Farmers  Bank  Building  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


William    Swindell    and    Brothers 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Electric     Melting,     Heat    Trei^ting     and    Annealing     Furnace* 

Open  Hearth  and  Crucible  Steel  Melting   Furnaces 

Heating   and    Annealing   Furnaces 

Gas    Producers — Furnace  Reversing  Valves  21'   to  4S* 


Jenkins  Arcade  Building 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOHN  BOYLE,  JR. 

PATENTS 

Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 


OfRuand 
Works 
BERLIN,  CONN. 


Steel  Buildings  8l  Bridges 

Annual  Capacity  400,000  Tons 
Write   for    Booklet 

McClintlc  Marshall  Co. 

Pittsburgh 


FABRICATED    STEEL    BRIDGES   AND    BUILDINGS 

The  engineering  skill  we  put  into  our  work  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience 

SHOEMAKER-SATTERTHWAIT  BRIDGE   CO. 

POTTSTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA  PHILADELPHIA 


MBW  YORK 
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KENWOOD 
BRIDGE  CO. 
CHICAGO,  IL-I^    j 


Virginia  Bridge 


&IRON 
CO. 


Steel  Bridges  and  Buildings 

ROANOKE     MEMPHIS     BIRMINGHAM 
ATLANTA     NEW  ORLEANS     DALLAS 


;pS 
^ 


urievail 


Si 


ROBERTSON   PROCESS 
ASBESTOS  PROTECTED  METAL" 

A       Rust       and       Corrosion-Proof 

Buililing    Material    for    PermaB«at 

Roofs,    Siding    and    Trim 

Write  for  Sample 

^     H.  H.ROBERTSON  CO.,  Pittsburgh,Pa. 


THE  "ANTI-PLUVIUS"  NON-COR- 
ROSIVE PUTTYLESS  SKYLIGHT 

All  Metal  parts  guaranteed  absolutely 
against  rust  or  corrosion.  Send  for 
catalogue  No.  20- 1. 

THE  G.  DROUVE  CO.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PUTS  AIR   ^o  WORK    err — -_ 

PRODUCTS 

H  Air    Conditioning    Apparatus — Air    Washers — Acid 
Proof  Fans 
H  Blast  Gates 

H  Direct  Current  Motors  and  Generators — Dampers- 
Dust  Blowing  Sets — Dust  Collectors — Dehumidifiers 
— Disc  Fans 

H  Electric  Fans — Engine  Generating  Sets — Electric 
Forge  Blowers — Exhaust  Heads — Electric  Heat 
Blowers 

11  Forges — Fuel   Economizers 

H  Gas  Blowers  and  Exhausters — Gas  Boosters — 
Gasolene  Engines — Galvanized  Iron  Work — Gasolene 
Electric  Generating  Sets — Gear  Transmissions 
TI  Heaters — Heating  and  Ventilating  Equipment — 
High  Humidity  Dry  Kilns — Humidifiers 
Tf  Marine  Heaters — Marine  Forced-Draft  Apparatus — 
Marine  Gasolene  Engines — Mechanical  Draft — Mine 
Fans — Mnltivane  Fans — Monogram  Blowers  and  Ex- 
hausters 

TI  Pneumatic  Dust  Collecting  and  Conveying  Systems 
— Positive    Pressure    Blowers — Propeller    Fans — Port- 
able   and    Stationary    Vacuum    Cleaners — Pulverized 
Fuel  Burning  Equipment — Industrial  Dryers 
U  Ready-to-Run  VentUatmg  Sets 

U  Slow-Speed    Reversible   Planing   Mill    Exhausters — 
Steel  Plate   Fan— Steam   Traps — Stokers — Steam   Tur- 
bines—Steel   Pressure    Blowers — Steel   Plate    Planing 
MiU  Exhausters — Steam  Engines — Steel  Plate  Work 
H  Turbo    Generating    Sets— Turbovane    Fans — Turbo- 
Undergrate  Blowers 
H  Unit  Heaters 
U  Ventilators   (Autoforce  and  Cowl) 

HYDE  PARK         BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sales    Offices    in    All    Principal    Cities 


20%   More 
Efficient 

than  any  other 
exhausters. 


20  to  50^   power  savings — over  other  types  avail- 
able   today — are    shown   by   actual    installations    of 


//•■  / 


«■>» 


Slow  Speed 


(i^^^^^   Mill  Exhauster 

The    20%     represents    the    difference    in    efficiency    between 

this  and  other  standard  fans. 

The    50%    includes  the  former  and  the  additional  efficiency 

due    to    scientific    proportion    of    piping    by    our    engineering 

experts. 

Send  for  book  No.  410-43   containing  valuable  exhaust  fan 
suggestions. 


Buffalo  Forge  Company,      492  Broadway      Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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STERLING 

SLOW  SPEEI>— LOW  POWER 

BLOWER  SYSTEMS 

STERLING  BLOWER  COMPANY 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Snndam       New  Tart     BoAoo     moebflit«r     PhllAAalsMa 


Skinner  Bros.       (°rnt) 


L  Patent 
IT)  to  50%   less  lo  inslall  than  any  otlier. 
Bteilii  la  not  avullabli-       Bmil   for  Cataloff, 

SKINXISK    DKOS.    MFG.    CO.,   Inc. 
14:iH  S.  Vandeventer  St. 

Boilon 457    Utile  BIJg. 

Bultilo 714    Morgan  BIclg. 

Chicago 1715    Fisher  BldB 


Heating  System 

Type  DF  supplied  where 


St.  Lonia 


Cincinnati. 

Clereland 624    Marshall 

Detroit 320    Scherir 


Kanias  City 339    Lea  Bhig. 

New  York 1714    Flatlron  BlJg. 

Pittsburgh 8   Wood   St. 

San  Francisco Monadnock   Block 

Spokane 421    Flnt   Ave 

Washington,  D.  C,    726    Erans   Bids. 


Dust  Collectors 

Manufactured   by 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  CO. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


m!m;n^\ 


"Outlast  the  Factoiy" 


.\n  excelleut  investment  for  machine  shops,  ware- 
r(M>tiis.  foundries,  pickling  rooms  and  other  parts 
"f  the  plant  where  the  floors  receive  hard  wear. 
Write   today  for  our  iKmklet   "FaotoiT  Floors.*' 

THE  JENNISON-WRIGHT  CO. 

so  Ivrei>llte   Building;  Toledo,   O. 


If   ifti   for   Safety   we  sell  It 

We  numufacture 
.\iljii<<t4>i:liis     (Joggles     for     Chlppers    and 

Welders. 
l*rolexnlI  Clothing  for  every  need. 
Klennair  Hoods  for  Dust  and  Fumes. 
Uaneer    Signs    and    Hospital    Slqulpuient. 
H'"    i>age    catalog   ready. 

The  Safety  BnuIP'nent  Service  Co. 

Buell   W.    Nutt.    President, 

Successors   to  the  Safety   liep't  of 

The  Strong  Kennard   4   Nutt  Co.. 

1104   Hamilton   Ave.,    N.   B..   Oleveland,   Ohio 


"I  shall  prepare  myself,  so 
that  when  opportunity  comes,  1 
shall  be  ready  for  it." 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  man  who  conscientiously 
reads  the  business  paper  of  his 
industry  carefully  each  week  is 
always  prepared. 
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IS^m     TRADE  MARK     -M^ 
rvingSafsteP 
(PATENTED!  »i^#^         PEG  U  S  PAT  Orr  1 

ABSOLUTELY    NON- SLIPPING   ALWAYS 


Built-in  Accident 
Insurance 

A  ladder  or  stair  with  Irving  Saf steps  has 
step  accident  insurance  built  into  it.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  slip  on  a  Safstep 
— it.s  narrow  edge-on  steel  members  grip 
the  foot  unfailingly,  even  with  water,  oil 
or  grease  upon  it.  And— because  80% 
of  its  area  is  open  space — a  Safstep  stair- 
way offers  almost  no  interference  with 
light  beneath.  Each  Safstep  is  a  self- 
contained  imit  with  its  own  carriers,  easily 
and  quickly  installed.  And  its  life  is  the 
life  of  steel.     ^Vsk  for  Catalog  3.i\.7. 

Irving  Ironworks  Co. 

Long  ISLAND  City.  N.Y.  .U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of 

]#■■     TRADEMARK   X    ^ 
ryingSubwat 
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"Everjrthing  for  Safety" 


PROTECT 

THE 
EYES 


Your  Men  Will  Like  Our  No.  711  Goggle! 

The  No.  711  Goggle  is  made  for  a  long,  comfortable  and  economical  service.  The  lena  it  inter- 
changeable— also  the  elastic  head  bcmd.  Should  the  lens  crack  it  can  be  easily  and  quickljr  re- 
placed; and  when  the  head  band  deteriorates  a  new  band  can  be  put  on  without  affecting  the 
goggle  in  any  way.  The  rubber  padding  around  the  rim  of  the  frame  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  face  is  a  very  high  grade  rubber,  and  is  cemented  to  the  frame  with  a  cement  that 
will  not  melt  or  weaken.  Therefore  the  rubber  binding  will  not  loosen  from  the  frame.  Just 
the  goggle  for  high  speed  emery  wheel  work,  dry  dust  operations  and  light  grinding.  Also 
No.  71 IH  with  heavy  Safety  Losses. 

Order  a  dozen  No.  711  Goggles  on  trial.    You'll  be  sure  to  want  more. 

When  You  Think  of  Safety— think  of  "Hardy" 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO.  Safety  Department 

10  South  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA      DALLAS      SAN  FRANCISCO      DAVENPORT 
DENVER      ST.  PAUL 


Does  Your  Town 
Want  New  Industries? 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTL'NITIES 


THE  IRON  AGE 

239  West  39th  St.. 
New^  York  City 


The  Parkersburg  Board  of  Commerce,  of 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  used  space  in  the 
Business  Opportunities  Section  to  attract  new 
industries. 

Here's  what  they  have  just  written  us — 

"fFe  have  closed  a  contract  for  a  valuable 
manufacturing  plant  which  we  secured 
through  an  advertisement  with  you  some- 
time ago." 

It  may  be  possible  for  your  city  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  full  information. 
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(irculation  Of  The  Iron  Age  Illustrated 

^  With  Typical  Subscribing  Rrms 


HE  DETROIT  RANGE 
BOILER  &  STEEL  BARREL 
COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
are  large  manufacturers  of  Range 

Boilers,    Steel    Barrels,    Galvanized    and 

Black  Tanks,  and  Steel  Drums. 

This  company  operates  two  plants,  located 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Toledo,  Ohio, 
which  cover  a  combined  area  of  approxi- 
mately 4  acres  and  contain  about  105,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Total,  number  of 
employees,  about  350. 

The  size  of  these  plants  and  the  extent  of 
manufacturing  operations  can  be  grasped 
from  the  large  consumption  of  Steel, 
Rivets,  Spelter,  Malleables,  Coal  and 
Coke.  The  tonnage  of  materials  con- 
sumed annually  is  as  follows:  Steel. 
1 5,000  tons ;  Rivets,  400  tons ;  Spelter,  1 ,000 
tons;  Malleables,  400  tons;  Coal,  1,200 
tons ;  Coke,  400  tons. 


Products  bought 
from  THE  IRON 
AGE  Advertisers 

Iron  and  Steel  —  Raw, 
wrought  and  finished, 
such  as  Shells,  Bars, 
Rivets,  Malleables, 
Drop  Forgings,  Weld- 
ing Wire. 

Macltine  Tools — Machin- 
ery and  Plant  Equip- 
ment, such  as  Presses, 
Power  Hammers, 
Lathes,  Welding 
Equipment. 

I'rodiiction  Tools — Taps, 
Dies,    Drills,    Punches. 

Power  Plant  Equitment 
— Motors. 

Xon  -  Ferrous  Metals  — 
Spelter.   Lead. 

Products  Not  Metal  — 
Paints,  Gaskets 
(.leather  and  fibre), 
Oxygen,    Carbide. 

Metal  Goods  —  Xuts, 
Bolts,  etc. 

l-'ucls — Coal  and  Coke 


The  following  men 
read  The  Iron  Age 
GEORGE  .\.  MOORE, 

General   Manager, 

T.  M.  PARKER, 

Advertising  Manager. 

C.  L.  FINCH, 

Superintendent. 

R.  W.  WALSH, 

Asst.    Superintendent. 
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Those  Magic  Words— 

"Received   Many  Inquiries 

and  Orders" 


GENERAL     MACHINISTS 


PENN    SCREW   AND    MACHINE   WORKS 


Screw  Machine  Products 

708-12   Cherrv   Street 
philadelphia 


I.'ovenber   9.    19£i 


The  Iron  Age, 

239  \l'.  3yth  St.  , 
Sew  York:  City. 

GeiUleMen: 


We  are  writing  you  in  refer- 
ence to  our  advertisement  in  The 
Iron  Age.   Since  running  this  ad- 
vertisement in  your  magazine, we 
have  received  many  inquiries  and 
orders  from  new  customers. 

Therefore  we  wish  to  state 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained. 


Very  truly  yours, 

?k:.'N  scrrw  &  (.LAC  HI  IE  r/or.KS. 


The  Advertisement 

That  Produced 

The  Business 


SCREW 
M^\CHINE 


fSniall 
and  Large 
Quantities 


PRODUCTS  .-t,-^""'- 


cf   advertisements   tTuiicatii 


suits  obtained  by  advertisers  in  TJ:e 
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A  MONEY  SAVER 


THE  RING  GAGE  METHOD 

1  l^H^I^^.      ^s^"^ 

jj^Cj^i  v^V^3^BC 

■\'.   .    .         4,     .-  '                                         ■*    -- 

THE  HARTNESS  METHOD 


Hfl                   ■■l^'iiVJ't      ^^r-^ 

J. 

Why  maintain  a  large  force  on  screw  thread  inspection,  when  the 
HARTNESS  COMPARATOR  will  take  care  of  all  of  this  work? 


JONES  &  LAMSON  MACHINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works:  SPRINGFIELD,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 


London   Office 
9-10  Water  Lane.  Qu«'en  Vietoria  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


San  Francisco  Office 
503    Market   St. 


JPIG  IRON 
COAL 


HANNA 


M.A.Hanna&Co. 

BUFFALO  CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

CINCINNATI  PITTSBURGH  TORONTO 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


Castings 


Steel 
Low  and  Special   Car- 
bon  Nickel   and 
Vanadium 


Fittings 


Steel  for   High 

Pressure  and 

Superheated  Steam 

From   Our  Own 

Standard  Patterns  or 

Made  to  Order 


MALLEABLE    IRON     FITTINGS    f?^o..        Branford,     Conn. 
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New  Type  of  Open-Hearth  Furnace 

Loftus  Furnace  Involves  New  Way  to  Apply  Blow  Torch 

Principle — Details  and  Results  of  a  Unit  Now 

Operating  Several  Months 


THE  importance  of  the  open-hearth  process,  par- 
ticularly the  basic,  in  the  development  of  the 
American  steel  industry  can  be  measured  by  its 
tremendous  growth  over  the  relatively  short  period 
which  it  has  been  in  use.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  permitted  the  use  of  iron  of  almost  any 
phosphorus  content,  thus  making  available  immense 
deposits  of  ore  which  could  not  otherwise  be  utilized; 
also  to  the  extreme  flexibility  which  is  possible  through 
the  various  methods  devised  for  its  application  as  a 
process.  It  has  provided  for  the  production  of  steel 
in  a  great  variety  of  charges  by  many  variations  in 
method  of  manipulation,  and  with  economy  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  scrap  and  pig  iron. 

The  open-hearth  furnace  in  which  this  process  has 
been  carried  out  has  been  neglected  from  a  broad  point 
of  view  and  its  development  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  state  of  perfection  which  the  process  has  reached. 
It  has  been  staled  by  some  of  the  most  widely  known 


operating  men  that  the  present  type  of  furnace  is  not 
a  success  economically  or  metallurgieally :  Econom- 
ically, it  is  looked  upon  as  a  heat  waster  and  a  man 
waster,  and  metallurgieally  its  life  is  regarded  as  short 
and  the  demand  for  tonnage  so  insistent  that  the  super- 
intendent is  frequently  compelled  to  make  certain  grades 
of  steel  in  a  furnace  which  should  rightfully  be  under- 
going repairs  because  of  defects  in  the  furnace  design. 
It  has  been  further  stated  that  the  usual  period  of  high 
efficiency  in  the  present  type  of  furnace  represents  not 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  furnace  campaign. 

In  a  furnace  of  the  present  design  the  mixture  of 
air  and  gas  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the  air 
port  and  the  gas  port,  the  extension  of  the  end  of  the 
air  port  to  the  end  of  the  gas  port  to  give  the  air 
access  to  the  gas  before  entering  the  furnace  chamber. 
The  present  port  areas  are  a  compromise  to  suit  both 
conditions  of  entry  and  exit  so  that  the  tendency  is 
almost  universal  to  make  the  area  of  the  ports  too  large 


One  End  of  a  Loftus  Furnace  Showing  the  Air  Pipe  and  the    Auxiliary    Fuel    Branch.      Removal    of    the   cap    permits    the 
substitution  of  oil,  coke-oven  gas  or  a  combination  of  colie-oven  gas  and  producer  gas 
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Cross  Section  of  a  Complete  Loftus  Furnace  Showing  the  Special   'Warm   Air   Blast   Pipe   Connection   and   How   It  Works 


to  give  the  proper  mixture  for  the  incoming  air  and 
gas  and  too  small  for  the  outgoing  products.  In  the 
case  of  the  producer  gas  furnace  the  velocity  of  the 
gas  is  far  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  air  through 
its  ports.  This  brings  about  conditions  which  interfere 
with  desired  combustion  and  the  securing  of  high  flame 
temperature.  The  delayed  and  improper  combustion 
results  in  a  flame,  it  is  held,  which  starts  too  far  from 


ture  is  discharged  from  the  mixing  chamber  in  the  form 
of  a  flame  having  practically  no  stratification  and  with 
the  utmost  compactness  and  continuity  of  direction. 

Through  the  agency  of  voluntary  regulation  of  the 
pressure  and  volume  of  the  booster  supply  of  regen- 
erated air,  the  operator  finds  himself  able  to  control  the 
flame.  If  he  chooses  he  may  melt  down  a  charge  with  a 
short  hot  flame,   and  refine  with  a  long  mellow  flame 


Interior  of  a  Loftus  Open- 
Hi-arth  Furnace  After  136 
1  kats.  The  auxiliary  chan- 
nl  for  clearing  the  furnace 
and  the  mixing  chamber 
where  incoming  gas  and  air 
are    mixed   are    shown 


the  entering  port  and  is  still  burning  when  it  passes 
through  the  outgoing  ports  downtakes,  and  at  times 
even  when  entering  the  regenerative  chambers.  Such 
action  tends  to  destroy  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace 
and  in  this  way  shortens  the  campaign. 

The  furnace,  the  subject  of  the  illustrations,  has  been 
designed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  also  to  afford 
the  operator  control  over  the  quality,  intensity  and 
length  of  the  flame.  The  drawings  show  a  producer  gas 
furnace  wherein  the  producer  gas  is  discharged  from  a 
restricted  nozzle  into  a  mixing  chamber,  serving  to  in- 
duce the  necessary  air  for  combustion.  A  booster  supply 
of  regenerated  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  regenerative 
chamber,  passed  through  a  special  blower  driven  by  a 
variable  speed  motor,  and  introduced  into  the  center  of 
the  stream  of  gas  in  the  direction  of  its  flow  through 
the  furnace.  The  pressure  and  volume  of  this  booster 
supply  of  regenerated  air  may  be  governed  by  the  con- 
trol of  the  variable  speed  motor,  in  this  way  giving  the 
operator  control  over  the  flame. 

With  such  a  furnace  construction  a  more  efficient 
combustion  is  obtained,  as  shown  by  actual  operation, 
through  the  mixing  of  the  air  with  the  gas  in  the  hot 
mixing  chamber.  The  air  and  gas  enter  an  extremely 
hot  mixing  chamber  in  the  form  of  an  outer  envelope 
of  air  completely  surrounding  an  annular  ring  of  gas 
containing  an  inner  core  of  air;  all  of  this  is  calculated 
to  produce  an  extremely  intimate  mixture.    This  niix- 


which    completely   covers    the    bath   without   extending 
through  the  outgoing  channels. 

The  old  type  of  gas  uptake  with  its  abrupt  turn  has 
been  replaced  by  a  stream  line  elbow  or  gooseneck  which 
is  supported  so  that  it  may  be  readily  adjusted  in  all  di- 
rection.s.  In  this  way  the  travel  of  the  gas  may  be  altered 
to  suit  the  desired  conditions  after  the  furnace  has  been 
put  into  operation.  In  prior  constructions,  if  one  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  miscalculate  the  proper  angle 
and  pitch  of  the  gas  port,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until 


Details  of  the  Air  Pipe  and  the  Auxiliary  Fuel  Branch 
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the  furnace  wont  down  for  the  next  major  repair,  al- 
though this  was  naturally  hastened  by  the  destructive 
action  of  the  flame.  The  stream  line  effect  also  is 
counted  on  to  decrease  the  erosion  of  that  portion  of 
the  uptake  corresponding  to  the  bulkhead  on  the  pres- 
ent type  of  furnace  and  to  afford  a  construction  which 
may  "be  replaced  in  about  20  min.  with  a  spare  part,  the 
change  being  made  some  time  during  the  burn-out 
period. 

At  the  outgoing  end  of  the  hearth  the  products  of 
combustion,  together  with  the  gases  which  rise  from 
the  bath  of  steel,  are  cleared  through  the  mixing  cham- 
ber and  the  auxiliary  channel  over  the  top  of  the  cham- 
ber. Owing  to  the  inherent  features  of  the  design  this 
auxiliary  channel  is  practically  inoperative  on  the  in- 
coming end,  and  by  its  use  provides  an  area  for  the  out- 
going gases   over   three    times   that  for   the    incoming 


A  Loftus  furnace,  the  name  adopted  for  the  new 
design,  has  been  operating  on  producer  gas  at  one  of 
the  independent  steel  plants  since  June  8  this  year. 
[Ohio  works  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Lowellville, 
Ohio.]  In  the  face  of  charging  conditions  not  regarded 
as  ideal  the  furnace  has  been  able,  according  to  the  pro- 
moters, to  produce  an  average  of  approximately  30  per 
cent  more  steel  than  the  remaining  furnaces  in  this 
plant  on  approximately  30  per  cent  less  coal  per  ton  of 
ingots.  This  furnace,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  given 
more  than  300  heats  and  from  all  indications  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  run  about  400  heats  or  more,  making  an 
increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  its  usual  life.  The  re- 
pairs have  been-  almost  negligible,  as  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  get  approximately  100  heats  from  back  and 
front  walls  and  approximately  80  heats  off  the  goose- 
neck. 


Plan   and   Sectional  Drawings  of 

the    Interior    of   One    End    of    a 

Loftus  Open-Hearth  Furnace 


air  and  gas,  and  in  this  way  reduces  the  velocity  of  the 
outgoing  gases  to  practically  one-third.  The  auxiliary 
channel  on  the  incoming  end  permits  a  slight  infiltra- 
tion of  air  which  serves  to  protect  the  side  walls  and 
roof  from  the  intensely  hot  flame.  The  good  direction 
of  the  flame,  together  with  this  feature,  is  counted  on  to 
give  a  long  life  on  the  side  walls  and  rocf. 

The  motor  and  special  blower,  previously  referred  to, 
after  six  months  continuous  operation,  performs  its 
functions  with  apparent  ease,  operating  quietly  and 
smoothly,  and  requiring  no  attention  other  than  the 
usual  inspection  and  oiling.  As  stated,  the  special 
blower  withdraws  air  from  the  incoming  regenerator 
through  an  intake  pipe  in  which  is  located,  immediately 
at  the  blower,  a  mixing  valve  to  admit  sufficient  other 
air  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  1000  deg.  Fahr.,  or 
less,  thus  not  to  injure  the  blower.  The  flow  of  the  re- 
generated blast  air  to  either  end  of  the  furnace  is  con- 
trolled by  four  cast-iron  slide  gates,  two  of  which  are  in 
the  intake  line  and  two  in  the  discharge  line,  all  op- 
erated by  one  lever  located  near  the  reversing  and  op- 
erating controls  for  the  furnace.  The  regulator  for 
controlling  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  also  located  on 
the  charging  floor  near  the  remaining  controls,  thus  fa- 
cilitating the  operating  of  the  furnace. 


Steep  Reduction  in  Unfilled  Sheet  Orders 

Sheet  statistics  as  compiled  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  for 
November,  disclose  a  decrease  in  sales  as  compared  with 
October  of  36,142  tons,  but  an  increase  in  shipments  of 
6446  tons  and  a  decrease  in  the  unfilled  tonnage  of 
54,907  tons.  Stocks  on  hand  awaiting  shipment  were 
reduced  6593  tons,  but  unsold  stocks  as  of  Nov.  30,  were 
9394  tons  greater  than  those  of  Oct.  31.  The  total  num- 
ber of  hot  mills  in  the  United  States  is  658,  having  a 
capacity  for  November,  1922,  of  approximately  386,000 
tons,  and  the  percentage  to  which  these  figures  are  re- 
lated is  69.1  per  cent.  Figures  in  net  tons  for  Novem- 
ber compare  with  those  of  October  and  September  as 
follows : 

November      October     September 

Sales     172,744  208.916  188.863 

Production   242.562  243,476  202,600 

Shipments    230,320  223,874  190,027 

Unfilled  tonnage    321,487  376,394  378,574 

Unshipped    stocks    on    hand      101,698  108.291  102,198 

Unsold    stocks    30,084  20,690  21,241 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  creditors'  com- 
mittee, Frank  A.  Scott,  receiver  for  the  Standard  Parts 
Co.,  Cleveland,  has  made  application  to  the  Federal 
Court  for  permission  to  sell  the  four  plants  of  that  com- 
pany. Provided  authority  of  the  court  is  granted  the 
plants  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  about 
Feb.  20.  However,  the  receiver  will  probably  be  given 
authority  to  sell  the  properties  at  private  sale  prior  to 
that  date. 
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Universal  Hydraulic  Press 

For  bending,  flanging  and  crimping  large  plates  the 
Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
devised  the  press  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  machine  is  made  up  of  two  200-ton  standaiu 
four  column  forging  presses,  connected  with  the  struc- 
tural steel  bending  beam  or  guides.  The  total  pressure 
is  400  tons.  The  two  presses  are  set  approximately 
14  ft.  apart,  giving  a  clear  space  for  14  ft.  sheets.  The 
individual  units  can  be  controlled  either  by  one  or  two 
operating  valves. 

The  machine  i?   adaptable  to  all  classes  of  work   in 


lilt;.     FlaiiKiiig     and     Crimping     Large 
Plates.     The   bending  beam  can   be   removed 

boiler  or  structural  shops,  as  the  bending  beam  can  be 
removed  and  each  press  used  as  an  individual  unit  for 
small  flanging,  drawing  or  forging  purposes. 


Safeguarding  Power  Press  Tools 

Rules  for  safeguarding  power  press  tools  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  to  become  effective  Feb.  1.  1923.  It  is 
required  that  all  power  press  tools  in  use  shall  be  so 
constructed,  or  effective  safety  appliances  provided,  to 
prevent  the  hand  of  an  operator  from  being  in.  the 
hazard  zone  at  the  time  of  operation,  where  the  speed 
is  more  than  30-45  strokes  p.m.  and  less  than  4  in. 
length  of  stroke. 

Power  shall  be  shut  off  and  press  drive  wheels  shall 
be  at  rest  while  tools  are  being  adjusted,  except  where 
the  control  allows  the  ram  to  be  stopped  at  any  point 
of  the  stroke.  No  person  shall  render  inoperative  or 
fail  to  use  any  safety  appliance  which  has  been  pro- 
vided.   Types  of  approved  appliances  are  listed. 


Nitrogen  in  Steels 

Washington,  Dec.  19.— Different  heat  treatments 
applied  to  steel  will  alter  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
present,  according  to  scientific  paper  No.  457  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  is  available  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  at  5c.  per  copy. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  paper  that  almost  all  com- 
mercial metals  and  alloys  contain  gases  in  greater  or 
less  amount  and  that  these  gases  are  believed  to  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  such  metals. 

Since  nitrogen  makes  up  four-fifths  of  the  volume 
of  the  air,  it  is  explained  that  it  is  only  natural  that  it 
is  found  in  iron  and  steel  which  have  been  melted  in 
contact  with  large  volumes  of  air  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  steel 
IS  not  often  determined  by  chemists  although  a  method 
is  available  at  least  for  determining  certain  forms  of 
the  element.  Many  steels  are  given  heat  treatments  to 
render  them  specially   litted  f..r  d.-tinite  service  condi- 


tions, and  such  heat  treatments  are  known  to  change  the 
form  or  state  of  combination  of  certain  chemical  ele- 
ments in  the  metal. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  nitrogen  in  steel  may  be 
changed  in  form  by  heat  treatment.  Thi.s,  therefore, 
introduces  a  new  factor  to  be  considered  in  preparing 
by  heat  treatment  steels  possessing  special  qualities. 


Level  for  Setting  Up  Precision  Machines 

A  15-in.  precision  level  developed  for  use  in  setting 
up  precision  machines  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford. 

Levels  having  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  are 
available  but  for  general  use  the  makers  recommend 
what  is  known  as  10  second  level.  With  this  level  each 
division  (1/10  in.)  that  the  bubble  runs  indicates  a 
\ariation  from  the  horizontal  of  0.0005  in.  in  one  foot. 
I'rom  this  reading  the  necessary  adjustment  to  level 
the  work  can  be  readily  computed.  A  10-second  level 
has  a  vial  ground  to  a  radius  of  curvature  of  about  170 
ft.,  and  is  as  sensitive  as  practicable  for  setting  up  fine 
work.  A  3-second  level  having  a  proportionately  larger 
radius  of  curvature  is  more  sensitive  but  requires  sev- 
eral minutes  for  the  bubble  to  come  to  rest.  The  inside 
of  the  vials  used  in  these  levels  is  ground  with  extreme 
accuracy  to  a  uniform  curvature  and  carefully  inspected 
to  assure  that  each  division  indicates  the  same  angle  of 
inclination. 

One  of  the  instruments  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  The  frame  is  15  in.  long,  which  is  said 
to  be  more  convenient  and  reliable  than  a  longer  one. 
The  trussed  construction  is  intended  to  make  the  frame 
light,  rigid  and  convenient  to  handle  and  also  to  render 
it  comparatively  insensitive  to  temperature  changes. 
Insulating  grips  are  provided  to  obviate  touching  the 
frame  when  handling,  thus  eliminating  errors  due  to 
expansion  from  the  heat  of  the  hands.  Like  all  pre- 
cision instruments  the  level  must  be  intelligently  han- 
dled to  secure  the  best  results.  The  instrument  must 
be  properly  applied  to  the  level  surface,  the  thumbs 
gripping  the  insulated  portions,  the  finger  tips  touching 
the  work  first  and  the  level  gently  brought  into  contact. 
The  instrument  may  be  easily  checked. 

In  using  the  level  the  operator  should  not  breathe 
on  the  vial  nor  bring  his  face  close  to  the  level,  as  the 
liquid  is  very  sensitive  to  temperature.  The  best  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  work  is  at  room 
temperature,  as  otherwise  the  work  is  constantly  chang- 


Setting    I'p    Picfision    Machines 


ing  shape.  When  not  in  use  the  level  should  be  kept 
in  its  case.  For  accurate  work  direct  sunshine  or  drafts 
of  air  should  be  avoided  as  the  level  may  be  temporarily 
distorted.  The  vial  is  mounted  in  metal  sleeves  by 
means  of  plaster  of  paris  and  should  it  become  loosened 
from  shock,  should  be  returned  to  the  makers  for  re- 
mounting. The  vial  carriage  may  be  removed  from  the 
frame  by  taking  out  the  four  corner  screws. 


Pearl  A.  Lewis,  assistant  to  President  Charles  Will- 
ard  Young,  of  New  York,  was  appointe<i  receiver  of  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co.,  $2,500,000  capital 
-stock,  Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  16,  upon  application  of 
the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  which  is  trustee 
for  an  issue  of  $1,500,000,  8  jier  cent  gold  bonds.  Mr. 
Lewis  gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  and  announced 
that  the  operation  of  the  plant  would  be  continued. 
Treasurer  H.  Diehl  in  a  statement  said  that  the  action 
taken  was  necessary  as  a  result  of  a  recent  suit  filed  on 
a  disputed  claim  and  others  threatening  on  disputed 
claims.  Receiver  Lewis  was  authorized  to  borrow  $250,- 
000  for  the  conduct  of  the  business. 
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I  ni\er5ial  Flat  Turret   Lathe 

A  No.  2  universal  flat  turret  lathe,  incorporating 
the  cross  sliding  turret  and  cross  travel  to  the  auxiliary 
carriage,  features  intended  to  permit  the  maximum 
number  of  tools  to  be  in  operation  at  the  same  time 
and  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  tooling  arrange- 
ment, has  been  added  to  the  line  of  the  Acme  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Centralized  control  is  also  a 
feature. 

The  machine,  a  front  view  of  which  is  shown  here- 
with, is  adapted  to  both  bar  and  chucking  work,  and 
either  is  interchangeable.  Chuck  work  up  to  20%  in. 
swing  can  be  accommodated,  and  for  bar  work  two  sizes 
of  automatic  chuck  capacity,  2V6  or  3Vi  in.  in  diameter, 
are  available.  The  turret  travel  is  30  in.  The  square 
turret   on    the    side    carriage   may   be  used   for   under- 


and  turret  is  provided.  The  gear  box  at  the  head  end 
gives  ten  feeds  from  10  to  250.  Stops  are  provided  for 
the  longitudinal  movement,  and  for  the  cross  movement, 
a  large  micrometer  dial  with  observation  stops.  The 
feeds  can  be  reversed  by  means  of  convenient  levers. 

For  motor  drive  a  5  hp.  constant  speed,  1200  r.p.m. 
motor  is  recommended,  and  is  mounted  on  the  rear  side 
of  the  head  end  leg.  A  chasing  attachment  is  part  of 
the  regular  equipment  and  is  located  at  the  right  end 
of  the  carriage.  A  taper  turning  attachment  for  the 
side  carriage  is  also  available,  for  tapers  up  to  3  in. 
per  foot  and  12  in.  long.  The  swing  over  the  carriage 
cross  slide  is  14  in.  The  hole  through  the  spindle  is  2% 
to  SVa  in.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  3  ft.  9  in.  x  10  ft. 
8  in.,  and  3  ft.  9  in.  x  16  ft.  with  stock  supports  in  posi- 
tion. The  net  weight  of  the  machine  with  chucking 
equipment  is  5050  lb.  and  with  bar  equipment  5000  lb. 


cutting,  forming,  facing  and  turning,  and  the  flat  tur- 
ret used  at  the  same  time  for  boring  and  turning.  Each 
having  separate  power  feed  provides  independent  feeds 
to  each  carriage. 

The  all  geared  head  with  single  pulley  drive  pro- 
vides 12  speed  changes  from  18  to  318  r.p.m.  and  is  of 
the  sliding  gear  type.  These  changes  are  operated 
through  the  two  levers  shown  on  the  headstock,  one 
lever  controlling  four  changes  and  the  other  three. 
Sliding  gears  and  their  mates  are  of  chrome  nickel  and 
heat  treated.  The  stop  and  reverse  lever  located  on  top 
of  the  headstock  controls  the  operation  of  a  friction 
clutch  on  the  initial  drive  shaft,  which  is  the  only  fric- 
tion in  the  head.  Placing  the  friction  on  the  drive 
shaft,  which  is  subjected  to  the  least  amount  of  torsion, 
is  pointed  out  as  an  ideal  condition.  A  hand  hole  is 
provided  in  the  top  cover  for  easy  access  to  friction  ad- 
justment. The  company's  patented  gear  shifting  de- 
vice, which  permits  changing  from  one  speed  to  another 
with  one  continuous  movement  of  either  of  the  speed 
changing  levers,  is  incorporated  also  in  this  design. 

The  side  carriage  spans  the  ways  of  the  bed,  elim- 
inating overhang  to  the  turret  and  tools.  It  clears  the 
chuck  and  can  be  moved  out  of  the  way  to  permit  the 
use  of  short  tools  when  using  the  flat  turret.  Six  inde- 
pendent stops  for  longitudinal  movement  are  provided. 
The  square  turret  is  mounted  on  the  cross  slide  and  po- 
sitioned by  a  hardened  lock  bolt,  located  under  the  cut- 
ting tool.  It  can  be  indexed  to  four  positions,  and  a 
vertical  movement  of  the  lever  on  top  of  the  turret  un- 
clamps  and  vidthdraws  the  bolt  simultaneously.  The 
cross  sliding  turret  is  similar  to  the  company's  previous 
designs. 

Power  rapid  traverse  is  provided  in  either  direction, 
longitudinally,  for  the  turret,  and  is  controlled  by  the 
lever  projecting  vertically  at  the  front  of  the  carriage. 
The  operation  of  this  lever  also  disengages  automatical- 
ly the  feed  and  power  to  the  turnstile  handle,  thus  pro- 
viding a  stationary  turnstile  wheel  while  rapid  traverse 
is  in  motion.  Twelve  longitudinal  stops  are  provided, 
one  independent  stop  for  each  turret  position  and  six 
auxiliary  stops.  These  are  operated  by  an  index  knob 
at  the  right  of  the  saddle.  Power  feed  for  the  cross 
and  longitudinal   movement  to  both   the    side   carriage 
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Standardizing  Export   Packing  Methods   and 
Reducing  Waste 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Industrial  machinery  and 
other  major  commodities  are  to  be  included  in  an 
investigation  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  through  facilities  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ardizing export  packing  methods  and  the  elimination  of 
waste  due  to  breakage,  pilferage,  etc.,  which  has  reached 
abnormal  proportions  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
study  will  be  nation-wide  in  character  and  will  be  under- 
taken under  the  supervision  of  John  Keely,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Transportation  Division.  Mr.  Keely  has 
had  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  exporting 
and  is  a  specialist  in  packing  for  export.  The  result 
of  the  studies  with  appropriate  recommendations  as  to 
methods  employed  and  looking  to  unification  in  export 
packing  methods  will  be  published  by  the  department 
in  a  series  of  manuals,  each  covering  a  particular 
commodity.  Mr.  Keely  will  visit  all  the  important  in- 
dustrial cities  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  work  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
marine  insurance  and  steamship  companies,  freight  for- 
warders, trade  associations  and  exporters  themselves, 
according  to  an  announcement  of  the  department,  and 
will  represent  the  best  thought  in  export  packing 
methods. 


Commercial  standards  of  taps  and  dies,  as  adopted 
by  the  Tap  and  Die  Institute,  are  available  in  pamphlet 
form.  This  pamphlet,  which  undoubtedly  can  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Herbert  S.  Blake,  secretary  of 
the  institute,  116  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York, 
contains  some  twelve  detailed  tables  of  dimensions  of 
taps  for  threading  pipe,  machine  screws,  for  nuts  and 
for  tap  drills  and  covers  United  States  threads,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  threads  and  the 
standards  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  The 
pamphlet  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  standardiza- 
tion movement  and  provides  the  information  in  con- 
venient form. 
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FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 


Decrease  for  First  Week  in  December — Progress 
Made  in  Repair  Work 

Washington,  Dec.  26. — A  decrease  of  21,825  was 
made  in  the  freight  car  shortage  from  Dec.  1  to  Dec.  8, 
according  to  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  the  total  shortage  on  the  latter 
date  being  111,961  cars. 

Shortage  in  box  cars  totaled  56,711,  a  decrease  of 
10,757  within  the  same  period,  while  the  shortage  in 
coal  cars  totaled  37,613,  or  5235  below  that  on  Dec.  1. 
An  increase  of  50  in  the  demand  for  coke  cars  over  and 
above  the  available  current  supply  was  reported,  which 
made  the  total  shortage  394  cars  for  that  class  of 
equipment,  while  the  shortage  in  refrigerator  cars  to- 
taled 5188,  or  890  less  than  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Reports  also  showed  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  repair  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  the  total  on  Dec.  8  being  6657,  which 
was  a  gain  in  approximately  a  week  of  1062  cars. 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  on  .American  railroads 
totaled  919,828  cars  during  the  week  which  ended  on 
Dec.  9.  This  was  an  increase  of  178,487  cars  above  the 
corresponding  week  last  year,  and  an  increase  of  81,875 
cars  above  the  corresponding  week  in  1920.  An  in- 
crease of  74,609  cars  was  reported  over  the  preceding 
week  this  year,  when,  however,  loadings  were  reduced 
owing  to  the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Ore  loading  totaled  9879  cars,  or  a  decrease  of  671 
cars  compared  with  the  week  before.  While  this  was  an 
increase  of  3895  cars  above  the  same  week  last  year,  it 
was  a  decrease  of  8552  cars  compared  with  two  years 
ago. 

Coke  loading  totaled  13,051  cars,  24  less  than  the 
week  before,  but  an  increase  of  6380  over  the  same 
week  last  year.  Compared  with  the  same  week  two 
years  ago  this  was  a  decrease  of  738  cars. 

Compared  by  districts,  increases  over  the  week  be- 
fore in  the  total  loading  of  all  commodities  were  re- 
ported in  all  districts.  All  also  showed  increases  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

From  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  1  the  railroads  repaired  and 
turned  out  of  their  shops  13,484  locomotives.  This  was 
within  six  locomotives  of  the  greatest  number  repaired 
during  any  semi-monthly  period  in  approximately  the 
last  two  years.  This  also  exceeded  by  1345  the  number 
turned  out  of  the  shops  during  the  first  half  of  No- 
vember this  year. 

Locomotives  in  need  of  repair  on  Dec.  1  last  totaled 
18,009,  or  27.9  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line.  This  was 
a  decrease  of  347  compared  with  the  total  number  on 
Nov.  15,  at  which  time  there  were  18,356,  or  28.5  per 
cent. 

Of  the  total  number  on  Dec.  1  last,  14,450  were  in 
need  of  heavy  repairs,  a  decrease  since  Nov.  15  of  670 
locomotives.  Reports  also  showed  3559  locomotives  in 
need  of  light  repairs,  which  was  an  increase,  however, 
of  323  within  the  same  period.  Serviceable  locomotives 
on  Dec.  1  totaled  46,525.  This  was  an  increase  of  424 
over  the  number  serviceable  on  Nov.  15. 


Exi)orts  of  Railroad  Material  and  Structural 
Steel 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
Japan,  in  October,  was  the  largest  buyer  of  rails  weigh- 
ing 50  lb.  or  more  per  yard,  hav-ing  taken  5981  tons  of 
the  total  of  17,070  tons.  Cuba,  with  4912  tons,  was  sec- 
ond and  Canada,  with  1499  tons,  was  third.  In  rail 
joints,  etc.,  first  place  was  held  by  Chosen  (Korea) 
which  took  1114  tons  of  the  total  of  2487  tons.  Cuba 
was  second  with  347  tons  and  Japan  third  with  254  tons. 
Cuba  was  the  leader  in  switches,  frogs  and  crossings, 
with  Canada  a  close  second,  and  Japan  third.  Cuba 
again  took  the  largest  amount  of  railroad  spikes,  with 
Mexico  second,  Colombia  third  and  Japan  fourth.  Of 
car  wheels  and  axles  Mexico  took  the  largest  amount, 
with  Cuba  second,  Canada  third,  Japan  a  close  fourth 
and  Honduras  fifth. 

Canada  took  the  largest  amount  of  structural  forms. 


the  heavy  structural  shapes  sent  into  Canada  amount- 
ing to  5418  tons  out  of  a  total  of  8196  tons.  Argentina 
was  second  with  1451  tons.  Light  structural  forms  sent 
to  Canada  amounted  to  1419  tons  out  of  the  total  of 
4584  tons.  Cuba  was  second  with  888  tons  and  Japan 
third  with  545  tons.  In  other  structural  forms,  includ- 
ing plates,  Canada  again  was  the  leader  with  1560  tons 
of  the  total  of  1966  tons.  Japan  was  second  with  148 
tons  and  Cuba  third. 


November  Refractories  Statistics 

November  fire  clay  brick  statistics  as  compiled  by 
the  Refractories  Manufacturers'  Association,  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Frederic  W.  Donahoe,  secretary, 
notes  a  gain  in  production  over  that  of  October  of  652,- 
548  9-in.  equivalents,  but  this  gain  may  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  capacity  reporting  for  November 
was  greater  by  131,417  9-in.  equivalent  brick  than  was 
represented  in  the  October  figures.  Shipments  last 
month  were  4,540,154  less  than  in  the  previous  month 
and  stock  on  hand  as  of  Nov.  30  was  3,660,245  greater 
than  at  the  end  of  October.  Net  new  business  gained, 
as  did  unfilled  orders. 

Less  silica  brick  capacity  reported  for  November 
than  for  the  previous  month,  which  probably  explains 
decreases  in  production,  shipments  and  new  business. 
Unfilled  orders,  however,  showed  a  gain  over  October. 
The  quantities  given  are  the  totals  sent  in  by  those  who 
reported  and  the  capacity  figure  is  the  combined  eco- 
nomical producing  capacity  of  those  who  sent  in  figures. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages  arrived  at 
by  dividing  the  total  economical  monthly  producing 
capacity  into  the  figures  given.  November  figures  in 
9-in.  equivalents,  compare  with  those  of  October  as 
follows: 

Fire  Clay 
November  October 

Capacitv     75,056.974  74.925,557 

Stock,     Oct.     31 146,737,818    (19l»        •148.070,275    (197) 

Production     53.988.391      (72)  53.335,843      (71) 

Shipments    51,935,254      (69)  56,475.408      (75) 

Stocl<,    Nov.    30 148,790,955    (198)        tl44,930,710    (193) 

New  orders 52,019,358      (69)  49,474.143      (66) 

Cancellations     277,384        (0)  759,325        (1) 

N«t   new  business...      51,741.974      (69)  48,714.818      (65) 

Unfilled  orders 67,842,752      (90)  67,480,023      (90) 

Silica 

November  October 

Capacity     23.217,500  23,891,666 

Stock.    Oct.   31 33.809,224  (145)          •32.471,079    (136) 

Production     11.788,350  (51)            13.793,281      (58) 

Shipment    9.649,467  (41)             11.504.105      (48) 

Stock,    Nov.    30 35.948.107  (155)          t34,760.255    (145) 

New  orders 10.113,076  (43)             10,530,033      (44) 

Cancellations    

Net  new  business,  .  ,      10,113,076  (43)            10,530,033      (44) 

Unfilled    orders    17,871.831  (77)             17,456,201      (73) 

•Sept.    30.      tOct.    31. 


In  an  announcement  of  the  chemical  engineering 
course  given  by  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  belief  is  expressed  that  few,  if  any,  of 
our  engineering  schools  have  carried  this  subject  of 
chemical  engineering  into  the  engineering  phase,  rather 
than  the  purely  chemical  phase,  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  this  case.  The  chemical  engineer  is  defined  by  the 
pamphlet  as  "a  professional  man  experienced  in  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  plants  in  which 
materials  undergo  chemical  or  physical  change."  The 
pamphlet,  which  covers  32  pages,  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  views  of  the  different  laboratories  and  other  de- 
partments devoted  to  the  study  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing, while  the  text  features  the  character  T)f  instruction 
and  of  the  equipment  provided. 


With  the  details  of  refinancing  completed,  the  Arm- 
strong Steel  Casting  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind.,  will  start 
actual  operations  the  first  week  in  January.  Its  equip- 
ment, consisting  of  electric  furnaces  and  converters, 
affords  a  potential  capacity  of  500  tons  per  month. 
H.  D.  Oskin,  Chicago,  formerly  general  sales  manager 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident; H.  S.  Buck,  formerly  vice-president  and  general 
manager  Spelter  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  is  vice-presi- 
dent, and  E.  T.  Pelton,  formerly  with  the  National  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  is  secretary  and  plant  manager. 
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New  Planer  Added  to  (liiuiiiiiali  Line 

The  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  added  to 
its  line  the  30  x  30  in.  open  side  planer  shown  in  tho 
accompanying  illustrations.  Rigidity  and  convenience 
of  operation  are  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  new 
machine. 

Among  the  features  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
table  is  gibbed  on  the  right  side  so  that  regardless  of 
how  much  overhang  there  is  to  the  work,  there  is  no 
danger  of  tipping  the  table.  The  table  also  fits  be- 
tween the  two  Vees  so  that  however  far  out  the  work 
niav  be  machined,  the  table  cannot  be  twisted  out  of  the 
Vees.  An  au.xiliary  table  is  provided  where  the  work 
is  very  much  wider  than  the  table  and  carries  consid- 
erable" weight.  The  bed  is  closed  between  the  Vees, 
made  extra  heavy  on  the  right  side,  particularly  on  the 
housing  cheek,  which  is  carried  up  4  or  5  in.  higher  to 
provide  greater  bearing  for  fastening  the  column.  The 
column  is  unusually  stiff  and  ribbed  up  on  the  inside 
to  eliminate  spring.  In  addition  to  being  secured  by  a 
large  tongue  and  groove,  the  column  is  bolted  and 
doweled  to  the  bed. 

The  rear  view  of  the  machine  shows  the  construc- 


Etcliing  Reagents  for  Carbides  in  Alloy  Steels 

Some  tests  have  been  made  to  verify  the  results 
obtained  previously  as  to  the  etching  effect  of  a  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  aided  by  weak  electric  cur- 
rent. It  was  found  that  electrolytic  etching  with  weak 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  with  sodium  hydroxide  has  a 
very  similar  effect  upon  the  various  constituents  found 
so  far  in  alloy  steels,  namely,  both  solutions  darken 
chromium  carbide  and  tungsten  carbide,  while  iron  ear- 
bide  and  iron  tungstide  remain  unaffected  even  after 
etching  for  several  minutes. 

In  the  examination  made  in  connection  with  the 
above-mentioned  tests  of  two  samples  of  high-speed 
steels  melted  and  cooled  in  vacuo,  an  unidentified  con- 
stituent of  relatively  great  hardness  was  found  present. 
It  did  not  respond  to  the  test  for  iron  carbide  and  iron 
tungstide  and  did  not  assume  any  shape  usually  met 
with  in  the  case  of  tungsten  carbide.  It  did  respond, 
however,  to  the  test  for  chromium  carbide,  that  is,  it 
was  darkened  by  either  sodium  hydroxide  or  ammonia. 
It  appeared  to  be  similar  in  behavior  on  etching  to  the 
very  minute  particles  noted  in  the  matrix  of  high-speed 
steel  in  the  condition  as  received  from  the  mill  which 


Open  Side  Planer,  30  x  30  In.  x  8  Ft.  Size. 
The  front  side  view  is  shown  below  and 
a  rear  view  at  the  left.  The  table  is 
gibbed  on  the  right  side  to  eliminate  dan- 
ger of  the  table  tipping.  The  knee  is 
bolted  directly  to  the  column  and  two 
large  Tee  slots  are  provided  in  the  column 
for  bolting  the  knee  in  place 


tion  of  the  knee,  which  is  bolted  directly  to  the  column, 
an  arrangement  intended  to  provide  greater  rigidity 
than  with  the  use  of  clamps.  Two  large  T-slots  are 
provided  in  the  column  for  bolting  the  knee  in  place. 
Instead  of  using  an  ordinary  bolt  head  or  short  nut,  a 
sliding  nut  placed  in  the  T-slot,  which  is  the  full  depth 
of  the  knee,  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
locking  or  clamping  under  any  condition.  To  obviate 
the  tendency  of  the  rail  to  tip  and  to  aid  in  maintain- 
ing its  alinement  a  gib  is  provided  underneath  the 
knee  at  the  front  end,  seen  in  a  rear  view  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  gives  a  narrow  guide  bearing  on  the  side 
of  the  column  and  is  adjusted  to  give  a  sliding  fit;  this 
adjustment  never  changes.  From  a  front  view  of  the 
machine  it  may  be  noted  that  the  rail  is  gibbed  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  housing,  which  gives  it  a  narrow 
guide  bearing  in  this  direction  and  is  said  also  to  pre- 
vent the  rail  from  tilting  or  sagging  even  when  all 
of  the  clamping  bolts  are  loose. 


The  Central  Refractories  Co.,  general  offices  of 
which  are  in  the  Ferris  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  with 
brick  plants  at  New  Lexington  and  Shawnee,  Ohio,  and 
flint  clay  and  coal  mines  at  Moxahala,  Ohio,  has  taken 
over  the  Eastern  Refractories  Co.,  Orviston,  Pa.  Prop- 
erties of  this  company  consist  of  brick  plants  at  Orvis- 
ton and  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.,  and  fire  clay  deposits  at  Orvis- 
ton. Both  companies  produce  face  brick  as  well  as  fire 
clay  brick  and  the  combined  productive  capacity  is 
200,000  brick  daily.  C.  B.  Young  is  president  of  the 
company. 


were     brought    out     by    either     ammonia     or     sodium 
hydroxide. 

Since  it  would  appear  from  the  results  of  previous 
investigators  that  a  large  part  of  the  chromium  present 
in  the  high-speed  steel  is  dissolved  in  the  matrix  (this 
would  depend  on  the  heat  treatment  received)  while  a 
large  part  of  the  vanadium  is  present  in  the  free  state 
as  carbide,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  constituent  re- 
ferred to  above  might  be  a  carbide  of  vanadium.  To  test 
this  out  an  iron-carbon-vanadium  alloy  is  now  being 
prepared  wherein  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  vanadium  and 
carbon  present  entirely  as  vanadium  carbide,  and  etch- 
ing tests  will  be  carried  out  with  the  hope  of  finding  a 
means  of  distinguishing  between  vanadium  carbide  and 
chromium  carbide. 


Safe  Activities  of  Trade  Associations 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — Trade  associations  or  groups 
interested,  in  cost  accounting  may  meet  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  the  study  of  costs,  the  detection  of  errors 
and  the  improvements  of  their  methods  without  con- 
travention of  law,  in  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Nel- 
Eon  B.  Gaskill  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mr. 
Gaskill  further  believes  that  it  is  perfectly  legal  to  make 
reports  of  such  conferences  available  to  absent  members. 
Government  agencies  and  other  interested  parties. 
This  opinion  was  expressed  unofficially  today  by  Mr. 
Gaskill  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  E.  W.  McCul- 
lough,  manager  of  the  fabricated  production  department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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New  Motor-Driven  Saw  Bench 

A  new  7-in.  motor-driven  saw  bench,  designated  as 
the  No.  193,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  op- 
erates from  a  lamp  socket  and  is  designed  to  cut  2  in. 
deep  with  a  7-in.  diameter  saw,  and  dado  heads  %  in. 
wide  can  be  used.  The  machine  is  for  use  on  a  bench 
or  table,  but  a  one-piece  cast  iron  floor  base  is  avail- 
able for  independent  support. 

The  table  is  21  x  24  in.  and  is  of  cast  iron.  It  is 
provided  with  grooves  on  either  side  of  the  saw  for  cut- 
off gages  and  has  a  milled  out  slide  in  front  for  the 
ripping  gage.  The  table  tilts  up  to  45  deg.  and  may 
be  instantly  locked  by  the  hand  knob.  A  dial  with 
graduations  and  a  pointer  serves  to  indicate  the  exact 
position  of  the  table  and  a  stop  provided  facilitates 
quick  and  accurate  return  to  the  horizontal  position. 

The  saw  arbor  is  Vi  in.  in  diameter  and  runs  in  ball 
bearings,    its    speed    being    approximately    5000    r.p.m. 


Motor-  Driven  Sa 
Bench.  Front  vie 
Willi  table  tilted  is  : 
the  right.  Rear  vie 
above  shows  m  o  t  o 
mounting 

The  saw  arbor  yoke  is  hinged  and  is  raised  and  lowered 
by  the  hand  lever.  A  '/4  hp.,  1800  r.p.m.  motor  is 
mounted  on  a  swinging  bracket  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  belt  is  kept  in  proper  tension  by  means  of 
a  turnbuckle  device  which  raises  and  lowers  the  bracket 
with  the  motor.  A  heavy  type  snap  switch  is  mounted 
conveniently,  as  shown. 

The  cross  cut  gage  can  be  used  on  either  side  of 
the  saw  and  may  be  quickly  set  at  any  angle  and 
clamped.  Holes  are  provided  to  permit  mounting  an 
auxiliary  wood  face  piece.  The  ripping  gage  can  also 
be  used  on  either  side  of  the  saw,  and  is  tightened  by 
means  of  a  hand  lever,  which  automatically  lines  it  up 
with  the  saw  at  the  same  time.  The  saw  guard  is  ad- 
justable to  allow  for  varying  thickness  of  stock.  The 
splitter  guard  is  fastened  to  the  table  back  of  the  saw 
to  keep  the  stock  from  pinching  the  saw. 

The  bench  type  of  machine  is  10  in.  high.  When 
mounted  on  the  floor  column  the  top  of  the  table  is  32 
in.  from  the  floor. 


British  View  of  American   Foundries 

Oliver  Stubbs,  former  president  of  the  Institution  of 
British  Foundrymen,  whom  American  foundrymen  will 
remember  as  their  visitor  last  year,  said  some  very 
flattering  things  about  American  foundrymen  and 
foundries  at  Manchester  on  Dec.  2.  Big  American  foun- 
dries, he  said,  were  better  laid  out  and  better  equipped 
than  British  foundries.  Handling  facilities  were  supe- 
rior and  the  methods  of  automatically  charging  the 
cupolas  were  excellent. 

American  foundries  were  handicapped  because 
women  could  not  handle  cores  over  16  lb.  in  weight; 
thus  youths  of  18  and  19  were  doing  work  which  would 
be  done  in  British  foundries  by  women.  This,  he  said, 
prevented  these  youths  from  ever  becoming  skilled 
molders.  British  coremakers  had  not  much  to  learn 
from  .Americans,  the  chief  difference  in  practice  being 
that  whereas  in  Britain  one  man  made  a  core,  in  Amer- 
ica the  work  was  divided,  one  man  doing  the  venting. 


another  the  swabbing,  etc.  In  heavy  coremaking,  Brit- 
ish foundrymen  were  much  in  advance,  he  asserted. 
Oil  sand  was  more  used  in  American  foundries  and  the 
sand  handling  methods  were  excellent. 

Mr.  Stubbs  explained  that  American  foundrymen 
did  not  give  a  hand-tool  finish  to  machine  molds,  which 
was  to  be  approved,  he  added,  because  either  a  mold- 
ing machine  is  a  molding  machine  or  it  is  not.  Great 
provision  is  made  for  partings  and  patterns  are  kept  in 
good  repair. 

British  foundries,  he  was  sure,  could  beat  American 
foundries  in  the  production  of  heavy  castings  because 
their  molds  were  better  finished.  Mr.  Stubbs  paid  a  big 
tribute  to  welfare  work  in  American  foundries. 


Thread  Miller  Arranged  for  Relieving: 

A  thread  milling  machine  arranged  for  relieving 
taps,  hobs  and  milling  cutters  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Waltham  Machine  Works,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

A  front  view  of  the  machine  is  shown  herewith.  The 
mechanism  for  relieving  replaces  the  standard  taper 
attachment  of  the  company's  regular  machine.  A  com- 
pound taper  attachment  is  used  and  the  whole  attach- 
ment is  arranged  to  travel  forward  and  back,  being 
actuated  by  a  cam  through  levers,  which  are  adjust- 
able to  give  the  amount  of  relief  desired.  As  the  cam 
makes  one  revolution  for  each  flute,  it  can  be  cut  to 
mill  either  concentrically  or  with  the  ordinary  relief 
or  a  combination  of  both.  In  order  to  u.se  the  gearing 
necessary  for  operating  the  relieving  attachment  for 
handling  the  required  number  of  flutes,  a  special  driv- 
ing mechanism  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  workhead. 
There  are  two  starting  levers,  one  of  which  is  used 
when  the  machine  is  employed  for  relieving  and  the 
other  for  ordinary  threading.  They  are  arranged  so 
that  when  one  is  in  use  the  other  is  locked. 

The  compound  taper  attachment  can  be  used  not 
only  for  plain  tapers  in  either  direction  and  for  straight 
milling,  but  also  for  a  combination  of  straight  and 
taper   milling.     The  change   from  the   straight  to  the 


Thread    Milling    Machine    Arranged    for    Relieving.      A 

tomiK)und    taper    attachment    is    used    and    the    whole 

attachment  arranged  to  travel  forward  and  back 

taper  is  made  automatically  at  any  predetermined  point 
and  is  said  to  be  so  gradual  that  there  is  no  mark  upon 
the  work  to  show  where  the  change  takes  place.  Spiral 
and  straight  fluted  work  may  be  handled  with  equal 
success  and  multiple  as  well  as  single  threads  may  be 
relieved.  By  disengaging  the  gear  connection  from  the 
work  spindle  to  the  screw  and  using  an  indexing  device 
for  the  spacing  of  the  different  cuts,  the  machine  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  multiple  cutter  work. 

Constant  speed  single-pulley  drive,  interchangeable 
cone  pulleys  for  feeds,  compensating  bar  for  varying 
the  lead,  individual  oil  pump  equipment  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  company's  regular  machine,  can  be  used 
with  the  new  design. 


Directors  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
Dec.  19  declared  a  dividend  of  25c.  per  share  on  common 
stock  and  $1.75  on  preferred,  both  payable  Jan.  1  to 
holders  of  record  Dec.  20.  The  common  dividend  is  un- 
changed from  the  previous  quarter. 
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FOR   STUDYING   MECHANISM 


Oscillosiopc-   \  isiializes  Movements  Under  Work- 
ing Conditions — Vibrations  Analyzed — Ap- 
plications Cover  Wide  Field 

A  device  known  as  the  Elverson  oscilloscope,  which 
visually  slows  the  motion  of  rapidly  moving  mechan- 
isms, so  that  their  functioning  or  the  lack  of  it  can  be 
observed,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  Herbert 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  and  is  being 
demonstrated  by  Peter  Davey  who  is  making  his  head- 
quarters at  the  office  of  John  H.  Faunce,  Inc.,  8  Bridge 
Street,  New  York.     A  view  of  the  instrument  is  shown 


Elverson  Oscilloscope. 
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Applied  to  high-speed  mechanism. 


it  visually  slows  down  motion  to  a  speed  the  eye  can  follow 

in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  was  developed  in 
England  during  the  war  and  used  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  e.xperimental  work  on  airplane  engines. 

The  instrument  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  makers 
and  users  of  high  speed  machinery,  the  movements  and 
%'ibrations  of  which  are  made  visible  to  the  eye,  by  being 
apparently  slowed  down  to  a  comfortably  visual  speed, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  type  A  instrument  illustrated, 
is  1  per  cent  of  the  true  speed,  this  being  considered  the 
most  generally  useful  ratio.  Applied  to  a  mechanism 
whose  movement  rotating  or  oscillating  is  1000  r.p.m., 
the  movement  can  be  followed  at  10  r.p.m.  By  another 
use  of  the  device,  the  motion  may  be  apparently  ar- 
rested at  any  point  in  the  cycle  of  operations,  and  the 
phenomena  at  that  point  examined,  although  the 
mechanism  is  actually  still  operating  at  full  speed.  It 
is  claimed  that  by  means  of  the  instrument  imperfec- 
tions in  the  working  of  any  mechanism  may  be  seen,  and 
their  causes  will  be  made  apparent. 

The  apparatus  is  simple,  self-contained  and  com- 
pact, and  is  made  up  of  a  gear  box,  which  is  coupled  to 
and  driven  by,  a  shaft  of  the  mechanism  examined; 
and  which  acts  as  an  interrupter,  controlling  the  flash- 
ing of  a  special  type  of  lamp,  the  rays  of  which  may 
be  thrown  on  to  any  of  the  mo\'ing  parts  of  the  mechan- 
ism, producing  either  of  the  effects  outlined,  by  the  op- 
peration  of  a  simple  switch  mounted  in  the  gear  box. 
The  effect  seen  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  ultra-rapid  moving  picture,  except  that  the  actual 
mechanism  is  being  observed  and  not  a  picture  of  it,  and 
that  the  speed  is  reduced  by  a  constant  and  invariable 
ratio.  Further,  actual  measurements,  both  angular  and 
linear,  may  be  taken  under  working  conditions.  Obser- 
vations are  carried  out  in  a  subdued  light,  but  total 
darkness  is  not  essential.  The  current  necessary  for 
operation  is  supplied  by  a  small  4  volt  storage  battery. 

Vibrations  may  be  completely  analj'zed  by  means  of 
a  special  feature  of  the  device.  By  a  simple  adjustment, 
the  light  interruptions  may  be  regulated  to  give  either 
one,  two,  or  four  flashes  per  revolution  of  the  shaft,  in 
either  what  is  called  the  "creeping"  or  in  the  "station- 
ary" position.  For  example,  a  rapidly  vibrating  part 
employing  one  flash  per  revolution  in  the  "creeping" 
position,  will  appear  to  be  slowly  swaying  to  and  fro. 
To  determine  its  periodicity,  it  is  next  examined  at  two 
flashes  per  revolution.     If  with  two  flashes  per  revolu- 


tion, a  double  image  of  the  vibrating  part  is  produced, 
it  is  at  once  proved  that  the  vibration  is  at  shaft  speed. 
Should  it  be  necessary,  however,  to  employ  four  flashes 
per  revolution  before  a  double  image  is  produced,  then 
it  is  proved  that  the  vibration  is  at  twice  shaft  speed. 
By  applying  the  double  image  phenomena  to  the  "sta- 
tionary" position,  it  is  found  that  as  we  alter  the  posi- 
tion in  the  cycle  which  is  being  examined,  the  two 
images  will  appear  to  recede  and  approach  one  another. 
If  the  motion  is  arrested  at  the  point  where  the  images 
are  at  their  maximum  distance  apart,  we  then  have  a 
measurement  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration.  Thus, 
the  three  essentials  in  the  analysis  of  a  vibration, 
namely,  direction,  periodicity  and  amplitude  are  de- 
termined. 

The  applications  of  the  device  cover  a  wide  field. 
High  speed  internal  combustion  engines  offer  many 
problems  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  valve  gear, 
magnetos,  shaft  whip  and  twist,  vibrations  and  fuel  in- 
jection in  Diesel  engines,  all  of  which  may  be  easily 
solved.  The  motion  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines 
may  be  minutely  studied,  as  may  the  spinning  and 
knitting  operations  in  the  production  of  thread.  Fine 
mechanisms,  such  as  tachometers  and  calculating  ma- 
chines, can  be  studied  with  ease  and  their  smaller  parts 
magnified  if  necessary. 

A  case  where  microscopic  observations  have  been 
successfully  taken  is  in  connection  with  the  double  silk 
covering  of  very  fine  electric  wire,  where  the  exact  lay 
of  the  minute  silk  strands  and  the  effect  of  various 
vibrations  upon  them  are  said  to  have  been  made  plainly 
visible. 

In  metal  testing  it  is  claimed  that  the  study  of  a 
fracture  under  fatigue  or  flexure  tests  has  produced 
very  useful  results,  and  that  study  of  the  behavior  of 
springs  of  all  types  under  varying  load  makes  the  solu- 
tion of  many  problems  simple.  In  gears  and  gear 
mountings,  many  problems  may  be  investigated  and  a 
great  deal  learned  about  various  forms  of  chain  drive. 
Information  may  be  obtained  to  aid  in  the  balancing  of 
high  speed  motors,  since  the  vibrations  due  to  the  "out 
of  balance"  forces  may  be  analyzed.  In  connection  with 
lubrication,  some  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
observed  are  said  to  have  been  very  unexpected,  the  cir- 
culation of  oil  on  fast  moving  parts  in  many  cases,  do- 
ing exactly  the  opposite  to  what  was  supposed.  In  this 
direction  alone  we  have  a  most  important  application, 
which  applies  almost  anywhere  where  high  speed  ma- 
chinery is  employed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  photographs 
may  be  taken  of  phenomena  observed  in  the  "station- 
ary" position. 


Standard  Sample  Metals  with  Certified  Gas 
Content 

Frequent  requests  are  now  being  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  standard  samples  of  iron  hav- 
ing certified  gas  or  oxygen  content.  These  requests 
have  come  from  technical  schools  and  university  labora- 
tories and  experiment  stations,  from  metallurgical 
plants  and  from  commercial  research  institutions.  Prac- 
tically every  request  states  that  the  material  is  required 
for  the  checking  and  standardization  of  analytical 
methods  employed  in  investigating  the  effects  of  gas 
content  upon  the  quality  of  some  iron  or  steel  product. 
Such  requests  are  usually  accompanied  by  questions  for 
advice  as  to  suitable  methods  of  chemical  analysis.  Com- 
pletion of  the  Bureau's  work  on  methods  of  determina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  metals  will  serve  greatly 
to  stimulate  and  assist  such  researches,  besides  calling 
attention  to  the  Bureau's  facilities  in  this  field  of  metal- 
lurgy. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  leased  a 
6-story  building  to  be  erected  on  a  lot  100  x  150  ft.  at 
Jones  Avenue  and  Marietta  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  a 
cost  of  $360,000.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Building,  will  be  used  as  an 
office,  warehouse,  and  service  station.  Construction 
work  was  started  Dec.  1,  and  will  probably  be  completed 
by  next  May. 
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Self-Contained  Turret  Lathe 

A  turret  lathe  or  screw  machine  with  a  cabinet  base, 
as  illustrated,  and  with  the  driving  motor  mounted  on 
the  rear  cover  plate  inside  of  the  cabinet,  making  the 
machine  a  compact,  self-contained  unit,  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Wood  Turret  Machine  Co.,  Brazil, 
Ind. 

The  removal  of  the  rear  cover  plate  of  the  cabinet 
takes  the  motor  with  it.  A  silent  chain  connects  the 
motor  with  the  main  drive  shaft  in  the  center  of  the 
cabinet,  the  drive  going  through  a  cone  friction  clutch 
of  the  full  floating  type  and  a  change  gear  box,  the 
gears  of  which  run  in  oil.  Six  spindle  speed  changes 
are  available  on  the  plain  head  machine  and  12  changes 
on  the  friction  back  geared  lathe,  thus  giving  twice  as 
many  speeds  as  on  the  regular  belt  drive,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  reverse  for  every  forward 
speed,  which  is  accomplished  through  a  patented  re- 
verse gear  running  in  oil.  A  12-in.  pulley  on  the  gear 
shaft  is  belted  to  a  12-in.  pulley  on  the  spindle,  a  belt 
tightener   being    provided    between.      All    toiUrols    are 


Self-Contained    Turret    Lathe    or    Screw    Machine.       The 
motor   is  mounted   on    the    rear   cover   plate    inside    of   the 
cabinet 

centralized.  The  knob  at  the  upper  left  on  cabinet  base 
controls  the  belt  tightener.  The  two  left-hand  levers 
control  the  speed  changes,  and  the  long  lever  at  the 
right  controls  the  starting,  stopping  and  reverse.  The 
removal  of  the  front  cover,  which  forms  the  entire 
front  of  the  cabinet,  opens  to  full  view  the  motor  drive 
unit.  Air  holes  in  both  ends  of  the  cabinet  provide  air 
circulation  for  the  motor.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this 
arrangement  of  the  drive  the  belt  pull  is  down  in  the 
headstock  instead  of  up  against  the  main  bearing  caps. 
The  machine  can  also  be  driven  by  belt  as  a  single 
pulley  drive  by  mounting  a  jack  shaft  on  the  rear  cover 
plate  in  place  of  the  motor.  Revolving  parts  are 
guarded  protecting  the  operator  and  also  the  machine 
itself.  The  motor  may  be  either  direct  or  alternating 
current,  constant  or  variable  speed. 


Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  Offers   Stock  to 
Employees 

The  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  recently  offered  to 
its  employees  and  those  of  its  subsidiary  companies,  the 
opportunity  to  subscribe  to  4000  shares  each  of  its 
common  and  preferred  A  stock,  and  in  this,  the  second 
such  offering,  the  company  has  followed  a  somewhat 
different  plan  than  in  its  original  offering  two  years 
ago  and  such  as  is  usually  followed  in  sales  of  stock  to 
employees. 

In  the  new  plan  employees  are  able  to  buy  both 
classes  of  stock  at  somewhat  below  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket price  on  the  installment  plan  of  payment;  no 
brokerage  or  carrying  charges  are  assessed  against  the 
employee;  no  interest  is  charged  against  purchases  of 
the  common  stock  until  such  time  as  that  issue  is  on  a 
dividend  basis,  and  even  then,  the  interest  rate  cannot 
exceed  5  per  cent.  The  employee  is  to  receive  accumu- 
lated dividends  on  the  preferred  A  stock,  now  amount- 
ing to  $5  per  share  annually,  and  will  pay  only  5  per 
cent  interest  on  deferred  payments.  In  the  fir.st  offer- 
ing of  stock  to  employees,  the  company  included  a  bonus 
to  encourage  subscribers  to  complete  the  purchase,  but 


it  was  found  that  the  extra  payment  failed  to  prevent 
cancellations  when  the  market  price  declined.  The 
bonus  feature,  which  was  an  experiment,  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  latest  plan.  The  preferred  A  stock, 
which  is  offered  at  $107  a  share,  was  on  an  8  per  cent 
dividend  basis  during  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  corporation,  while  the  common  stock  paid  $4  an- 
nually. At  present  no  dividends  are  being  paid  on  the 
latter  class  and  the  preferred  A  stock  is  on  an  annual 
dividend  basis' of  $5. 

The  cancellation  clause  of  the  contract  is  liberal  in 
that  the  subscriber  can  withdraw  without  consent  of  the 
company  by  request  or  by  discontinuing  payments  for 
three  consecutive  months.  Indeed,  the  management 
makes  it  plain  in  offering  the  stock,  that  while  it 
desires  as  many  of  the  employees  as  possibly  to  become 
stockholders,  it  seeks  to  avoid  anything  savoring  of  com- 
pulsory purchases:  hence;  it  does  not  set  up  obstacles 
to  cancellation.  Officials  of  the  company  are  not  al- 
lowed to  urge  purchases  of  the  stock  to  the  extent  that 
employees  unable  or  not  wishing  to  subscribe  will  do  so 
in  the  fear  of  being  the  victim  of  discrimination.  The 
whole  idea  is  that  employees  who  do  subscribe,  do  so 
voluntarily  and  because  they  desire  to  be  partners  in 
the  business.  The  stock  is  offered  on  a  basis  of  annual 
salaries  or  wages,  those  receiving  $500  or  less  being 
allowed  to  subscribe  for  stock  to  value  of  $60;  those 
receiving  over  $500  up  to  $1000,  can  purchase  $120 
worth  of  stock  and  so  on  up  to  those  receiving  over 
$7000,  who  are  permitted  to  subscribe  for  $900  worth 
of  stock. 


Dial  Feeds  for  Punch  Presses 

A  line  of  dial  feeds,  adaptable  to  any  make  and  size 
of  open-back  inclinable  punch  press  and  available  in 
seven  sizes,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
S  &  S  Machine  Works,  4522  Lexington  Street,  Chicago. 

The  feeds  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
and  radio  equipment,  hardware  and  other  products. 
They  carried  the  blanks,  washers  or  shells  automat- 
ically under  the  punch  to  receive  second  or  third  opera- 
tions. Two  or  three  consecutive  operations  may  be  per- 
formed with  only  one  handling,  and  the  operator's  hands 
are   not   near  the   dies.     Various   sizes   of  the   attach- 


Dial    Feeds  tor   Application    to   Op> 
Punch  Presses 


Back   Inclinable 


ments  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
They  are  finished  complete  with  crank  disk  bored  to  suit 
the  press  shaft,  and  are  arranged  to  bolt  on  the  bed  of 
the  press  using  the  standard  bolster  bolts. 

A  special  feature  of  these  dial  feeds  is  the  mounting 
of  a  radial  thrust  bearing  in  the  center  of  the  dial 
plate,  which  is  intended  to  provide  a  trouble-proof  bear- 
ing and  assure  accuracy  of  the  feed.  The  dial  friction 
brake  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a  hand  lock-nut  which 
provides  sensitive  adjustment.  The  brake  can  be  set 
to  give  the  minimum  of  friction  necessary  to  bring  the 
dial  to  rest.  With  this  arrangement  the  locking  dogs 
are  not  required  to  do  duty  as  bumpers  or  stops  for  the 
dial ;  they  act  as  registering  and  locking  members  only. 


Gage  Steel  Committee  Investigation 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Gage  Steel  Committee  in  New 
York,  Nov.  17.  Progress  reports  on  the  work  so  far 
done  by  the  committee  were  considered  and  a  program 
outlined  for  continuing  the  work.  The  samples  of  steel 
selected  by  the  committee  for  investigation  have  been 
received  and  preliminary  work  is  well  under  way. 
nimensional  changes  on  hardening,  and  changes  with 
time  after  hardening  are  being  studied;  also  the  rate 
of  wear  of  different  specimens  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  various  heat  treatments. 
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Prodiuliou  Tlircailint;  and  Tappiug  Machine 

A  machine  here  illustrated,  kn9wn  as  tilted  threader 
No.  3,  which  can  be  fitted  up  for  a  reversing  type  tap- 
ping mai-hine  or  as  a  non-reversing  threading  machine, 
•  has  been  developed  by  the  Holmes  Engineering  Co., 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  As  a  reversing-type  tapping  machine  it 
is  offered  as  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  pieces  as 
yokes,  steering  arm  yokes,  turning  buckles,  and  for 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  standard  pieces  with 
a  tapping  capacity  of  %  in.,  U.  S.  Standard,  or  1  in 
S.  A.  E.  The  si.x  spindles  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  30 
deg.  from  the  vertical,  permitting  ample  lubrication 
during  operation.  Self  clamping  jigs  are  used.  The 
taps  are  chucked  in  spring-collets. 

When  fitted  up  as  a  non-reversing  threading  ma- 
chine with  self-open- 
ing dies,  cap  screws, 
king  bolts,  track 
bolts,  spring  clips 
and  a  variety  of 
other  external 
threading  of  this 
type  may  be  done. 

For  both  tapping 
and  threading  12 
jigs  are  used,  six 
being  brought  up 
simultaneo  usly 
while  the  six  idle 
jigs  are  being 
loaded.  Operation  by 
a  foot  power  lever 
permits  the  opera- 
tor to  use  both  hands 
while  unloading 
and  loading  the  idle 
jigs.  The  carriage 
on  which  the  work- 
holding  jigs  are 
mounted  can  be 
moved  to  the  right 
or  left  as  the  case 
may  necessitate. 
Provision  for  han- 
dling  long   or   short 

work  is  made  by  means  of  the  two  members  at  the  ends 
of  the  roller  shaft.  These  have  a  series  of  drilled  holes 
for  the  purpose.  In  tapping,  reversals  are  made  at 
twice  the  cutting  speed  automatically  whether  cutting 
right  or  left  hand  and  at  any  depth  of  thread. 

Four  changes  of  speeds  are  available  by  means  of 
change  pinions,  and  right  and  left  threads  may  be  cut. 
A  rotary  pump  supplies  lubricant  to  each  die  head 
through  an  individual  pipe.  Throughout  the  machine 
extra  long  bronze  bearings  are  used  and  all  thrust 
points  are  relieved  by  grooved  ball  races.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  a  workshelf  that  can  accommo- 
date two  tote  boxes  is  located  just  above  the  spindles. 
Its  inclined  position  places  the  parts  to  be  machined 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  rated  output  in  threading  is  1200  to  2000  pieces 
per  hour,  and  for  tapping  1000  to  1500  pieces  per  hour. 
It  is  65  in.  in  height  and  requires  41  x  66  in.  floor  space. 


Tilted    Threading    Machine   Which   Can   Be  Fitted   Up   for 
T5T)8  Tapping  Machine 


to  have  been  used  in  Italy  for  aircraft  motor  castings, 
and  the  96.4  aluminum-copper  alloy  is  used  extensively 
in  the  United  States  for  sand-cast  cooking  utensils. 
In  the  United  States  a  favorite  motor-piston  alloy  is 
made  with  i)  to  10.5  per  cent  copper,  the  remainder  being 
aluminum,  but  some  plants  introduce  iron  as  well  as 
copper  to  increase  the  hardness.  Alloys  containing  up 
to  13.5  per  cent  copper  have  been  used  in  England  for 
special  purposes.  In  the  United  States  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  foundrymen  is  that  the  alloy  contain- 
ing 92.8  aluminum  is  the  best  alloy  available  for  general 
casting  purposes  and  for  some  special  castings.  In  addi- 
tion more  or  less  definite  light  alloys  have  been  devel- 
oped for  particular  uses,  notably  piston  and  carburetor 
alloys  and  alloys  for  so-called  leak-proof  parts. 

.A.luminum-alloy  foundries  in  the  United  States  em- 
ploy three  methods 
for  introducing  cop- 
per into  aluminum 
in  making  light 
aluminum  -  copper 
alloys:  1.  The  use 
of  copper  directly; 
(2)  the  use  of  33:67 
copper  -  aluminum 
alloy,  and  (3)  the 
use  of  50:50  copper- 
aluminum  alloy. 
The  writer  of  this 
paper  suggests  that 
60:40  copper-alumi- 
num alloy  might  be 
suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  usual 
method  of  preparing 
rich  alloys  is  to  melt 
the  copper  and  part 
of  the  aluminum 
separately  and  then 
to  pour  the  copper 
into  the  aluminum, 
keeping  the  temper- 
■  ature  as  low  as  pos- 
sible by  adding  the 
remainder  of  the 
cold  aluminum.  A 
suitable  method  for  preparing  rich  alloys  on  a  large 
scale  is  described  in  detail  in  the  report.  Experiments 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  preparation  of  rich  alloys 
and  No.  12  alloy  have  yielded  data  with  regard  to  dross 
losses,  relative  costs,  and  merits  of  methods.  The  vari- 
ous methods  used  at  diflferent  foundries  have  been  com- 
pared in  the  light  of  the  figures  obtained  from  the  ex- 
periments and  of  views  expressed  by  representative 
foundrymen. 


Reversing 


Light  Aluminum-Copper  Castings 

The  issuance  of  technical  paper  287,  "Preparation  of 
Light  Aluminum-Copper  Casting  Alloys,"  by  R.  J.  An- 
derson, metallurgist,  is  announced  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  aluminum-alloy  foundry  practice 
light  aluminum-copper  alloys  are  preferred  for  general 
use  for  castings,  says  the  author;  in  fact,  as  far  as  can 
be  estimated  from  the  available  figures,  the  domestic 
production  of  castings  from  an  alloy  containing  approxi- 
mately 92  per  cent  of  aluminum  and  8  per  cent  of  copper 
was  about  97  per  cent  of  the  castings  in  all  kinds  of 
alloys  in  1920,  which  amounted  to  about  81,000,000  lb. 
Several  other  binary  aluminum-copper  alloys  are  em- 
ployed for  commercial  castings;  these  contain  from  2  to 
13.5  per  cent  of  copper,  the  remainder  being  aluminum. 
AJloys  containing  4  to  6  per  cent  of  copper  are  reported 


Exports  of  Gas  Engines 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
the  October  exports  of  gas  and  other  internal  combus- 
tion engines  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  5426  units 
valued  at  $638,765.  More  than  half  of  the  total  was 
represented  by  3392  automobile  engines  valued  at  $346,- 
163,  of  which  1155  valued  at  $165,223  were  sent  to 
Canada,  and  1200  engines  valued  at  $91,334  to  France. 

Of  gas  engines  proper  Japan  took  the  largest 
amount,  with  159  units  valued  at  $14,765  out  of  a  total 
of  332  units  valued  at  $58,249.  Japan  is  credited  also 
with  having  taken  the  largest  amount  of  other  sta- 
tionary engines,  with  776  units  valued  at  $55,583  out 
of  a  total  of  1442  units  valued  at  $157,732.  In  marine 
engines,  other  than  heavy  oil,  Japan  took  34  valued  at 
$6415  out  of  189  valued  at  $42,336.  Both  Australia  and 
England  took  a  larger  number  of  engines,  but  the  valu- 
ation was  smaller. 


Engineers  educated  at  Cornell  University  will  hold 
a  reunion  at  the  Fifth  .A.venue  Building  restaurant  in 
New  York  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  19.  A  dinner  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Cornell  Society  of  Engineers, 
Carroll  R.  Harding,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  New 
York,  president. 
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Machine  for  Washing  Metal  Parts 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  clean 
screw  machine  products,  stampings,  fittings  or  any 
product  in  which  oil  or  cutting  compounds  are  used  in 
machining  processes  by  hand  dipping  or  scrubbing  in 
gasoline  or  cleaning  solutions.  Some  manufacturers  of 
such  pro<lucts  started  using  the  Crescent  dishwashing 
machine  for  cleaning  such  parts,  which  brought  about 
the  development  of  machines  especially  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  The  Crescent  Dishwashing  Machine  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  a  dishwasher  for 
hotels  and  institutions,  has  incorporated  the  principles 
of  that  machine  into  parts  washers  of  different  sizes 
and  arrangements  to  take  care  of  varying  requirements. 

The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  tank,  with 
suitable  hood  to  prevent  splashing,  to  hold  the  cleaning 
solution,  which  may  be  hot  water,  or  any  cleaning  com- 
pound suitable  for  removing  the  oil,  dirt,  chips,  scale, 
etc.,  from  the  parts.  In  this  tank  is  a  centrifugal  pump 
operated  by  a  IVi-hp.   motor.     Partitions  forming  set- 


cago.  This  machine  will  wash,  rinse  and  dry  when 
required.  The  wash  chamber  has  four  sets  of  the  duplex 
spray  arms  served  by  a  pump  delivering  1200  gal.  per 
min.,  driven  by  a  15-hp.  motor.  About  80  in.  beyond  is 
the  rinsing  compartment  equipped  with  two  sets  of 
duplex  spray  units,  through  which  a  3-hp.  motor  and 
pump  delivers  about  400  gal.  per  min. 


Use  of  Titaniferous  Iron  Ores 

Many  requests  have  reached  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  information  as  to  the  possible  commercial  employ- 
ment of  titaniferous  iron  ores.  Particularly  has  interest 
been  excited  by  the  possibility  of  magnetic  concentra- 
tion of  the  titaniferous  iron  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  and  many  loose  estimates,  up  to  billions  of  tons, 
have  been  made  of  the  titaniferous  magnetites  available 
in  Lake  and  Cook  counties,  Minn.  It  should  be  stated 
that  in  general  the  high-grade  deposits  are  too  small 
and  the  large  deposits  are  too  lean  to  work.     In  order 


Cleansing  .Solution  for  Washing  Metal 
Parts  Is  Delivered  Above  and  Below 
Through  Revolving  Spray  Arms.  Ma- 
chines are  sometimes  placed  in  groups 
as  the  parts  pass  from  one  tank  to  the 
next  on  rollers.  Immediately  above  Is  a 
multiple  installation  at  plant  of  the 
Crane  Co. 


tling  tanks  are  provided  to  prevent  chips  from  entering 
the  pump  housing.  The  pump  delivers  the  solution 
through  a  goose  neck  pipe  carrying  two  spray  arms,  so 
mounted  that  one  sprays  from  below  the  work  and  one 
from  above.  These  arms  are  provided  with  orifices  at 
an  angle.  The  pressure  of  water  driven  through  these 
arms  causes  them  to  revolve,  the  action  being  similar 
to  that  of  a  lawn  sprinkler,  except,  of  course,  more 
powerful.  The  upper  and  lower  arms  turn  in  opposite 
directions,  delivering  streams  of  water  at  an  angle  to 
all  parts  of  the  articles  passing  between  them.  The 
parts  to  be  cleaned  are  carried  in  heavy  wire  mesh 
baskets  on  rollers  through  the  machine,  entering  one 
end  and  passing  out  at  the  other.  Suitable  conveyors 
leading  to  and  from  the  machine  can  be  used  as  desir- 
able. The  mesh  of  the  baskets  may,  of  course,  be  as 
fine  as  required  to  accommodate  small  pieces.  The  solu- 
tion can  be  heated  with  steam,  gas  burners  or  an  elec- 
tric heating  element. 

Machines  can  be  set  in  batteries  for  cleaning,  rinsing 
and  drying,  work  passing  direct  from  one  machine  into 
the  next.  The  battery  idea  has  recently  developed  into 
a  large  multiple  machine  built  for  the  Crane  Co.,  Chi- 


to  utilize  the  large  deposits,  magnetic  concentration 
would  be  necessary,  but  the  nature  of  the  material  in 
them  is  such  as  not  to  promise  satisfactory  results. 

With  reference  to  the  direct  smelting  of  titaniferous 
iron  ores  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  has  been  shown  defi- 
nitely that  these  ores  can  be  smelted  readily  for  the 
production  of  pig  iron,  and  large  scale  tests  have  been 
run  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  and  Onehunga  and  Patea. 
New  Zealand.  Moreover,  at  some  blast  furnace  stacks 
in  Norway,  Sweden  and  England,  titaniferous  iron  ores 
were  smelted  as  such  in  recent  years,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  question  but  that  such  ores  can  be  smelted 
successfully  and  commercially.  However,  blast  furnace 
operators  are  generally  prejudiced  against  titaniferous 
ores  and,  while  this  prejudice  is  not  reasonable  nor  based 
on  reliable  data,  nevertheless  it  exists.  Information 
regarding  titaniferous  iron  ores  is  given  in  Serial  2406, 
"Titanium,"  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

An  address  on  the  asbestos  industry  is  to  be  made 
by  E.  R.  Potter,  of  the  Johns-Manville  Co.,  before  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  715  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  10. 


Great  Power  for  Good  in  Coinmonwealth 

Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  Has  Many  Activities 

and  Much  Influence — Its  Policies  as  to  Strikes 

and  Legislation 

BY  JOHN  NELSON 


THE  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  has 
come  to  be  a  great  power  for  good  in  its  Com- 
monwealth. Seven  years  ago  it  was  founded  with 
a  handful  of  members.  Today  it  has  1550  member 
firms  out  of  an  eligible  total  of  2200  in  the  State.  Their 
invested  capital  is,  roughly,  $1,500,000,000,  their  annual 
sales  $2,225,000,000.  The  aggregate  number  of  their 
stockholders  is  close  to  200,000.  They  employ  550,000 
men  and  women,  who  receive  annually  in  earnings 
$500,000,000. 

The  potential  strength  of  such  a  combination  of  in- 
dustry, organized  for  a  common  purpose,  is  so  great 
as  to  be  difficult  of  realization.  Its  development  and 
utilization  have  been  accomplished  to  a  high  degree 
of  coordination,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  good  that 
has  already  been  done.  By  a  combination  of  enthu- 
siasms and  energies,  practically  exerted,  an  esprit  de 
corps  has  been  created  throughout  the  membership 
which  is  unique  among  industrial  organizations. 

Strong  Presidents 

A  most  influential  factor  has  been,  of  course,  the 
succession  of  presidents,  all  big  men  with  big  experi- 
ence behind  them,  active  in  big  industry,  who  have 
given  of  their  services  with  the  finest  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  first  was  the  late  Richard  H.  Rice,  manager 
of  the  West  Lynn  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
Next  came  Frederic  C.  Hood,  treasurer  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.  of  Watertown;  after  him  Charles  A.  An- 
drews, former  treasurer  of  the  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries 
Co.,  and  finally  Col.  Charles  R.  Gow,  owner  of  the 
Charles  R.  Gow  Co.,  who  is  serving  his  second  term. 

The  association  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  its  be- 
ing as  set  forth  in  a  clause  of  its  constitution: 

"To  improve  the  manufacturing  conditions  of  the 
industries  of  Massachusetts  in  the  public  interest;  to 
advocate  fair  and  equitable  legislation  affecting  the 
interests  of  its  members  and  their  employees;  to  incul- 
cate just  and  equitable  principles  among  its  members 
and  between  its  members  and  their  employees;  to  ac- 
quire, possess  and  disseminate  useful  information  for 
its  members;  and  generally  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
its  members  and  their  employees  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  their  indus- 
tries." 

Does  Not  Interfere 

The  Associated  Industries  does  not  interfere  in 
strikes.  In  its  relation  to  labor  the  organization  is 
non-militant.  Seldom  does  industrial  trouble  develop 
in  which  members  are  not  involved,  but  the  association 
holds  aloof.  Its  function  is  a  different  one.  The  term 
non-militant  cannot  be  applied,  however,  when  the  issue 
is  legislation.  The  association  has  become  a  watchdog 
on  measures  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  or  to 
Congress.  It  is  always  ready  to  foster  proposals  which 
seem  to  the  association's  executives  to  promise  good 
to  industry.  It  opposes  actively,  and  very  effectively, 
measures  which  seem  inimical  to  industry.  Very  often 
it  stands  opposed  to  organized  labor.  But  a  reputation 
for  fair  play  has  been  won,  and  the  members  of  the 
labor  lobby  at  the  State  House  live  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  association  on  friendly  terms.  No 
bitterness  has  been  engendered. 

The  scope  of  effort  of  the  association  is  represented 
in  the  accomplishment  of  two  purposes.  The  one,  which 
includes  matters  relating  to  legislation,  is  a  general 
service  to  industry  as  a  whole.  The  other  is  direct 
service  to  members  through  thoroughly  organized  de- 
partments of  transportation,  taxation,  legal,  indus- 
trial  accounting,   technical   information,   industrial  re- 


lations, Americanization,  insurance,  finance,  banking 
and  credit,  industrial  investigations,  a  Washington  serv- 
ice, and  an  excellent  association  organ.  Industry,  edited 
by  George  R.  Conroy,  head  of  the  literary  department 
and  secretary  to  the  executive  committee.  Each  de- 
partment has  its  own  highly  specialized  experts,  men 
of  high  standing  each  in  his  own  field,  and  each  de- 
partment is  in  charge  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.     The  staff  comprises  40  people. 

Have  Saved  Money 

The  services  rendered  are  in  no  instance  per- 
functory. In  many  hundreds  of  cases  they  have  saved 
money  for  the  members.  Probably,  if  the  economies 
effected  could  be  totaled,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
figure  each  year  is  greater  than  the  total  receipts  from 
dues. 

Frank  F.  Dresser,  general  counsel  of  the  association, 
keeps  members  advised  of  legal  matters  of  general  in- 
terest to  industry,  and  has  charge  of  the  presentation 
of  evidence  to  legislative  committees  in  the  State.  If 
there  are  shipping  problems  to  be  solved,  Transporta- 
tion Manager  Walton  0.  Wright  and  his  assistants, 
Francis  J.  Dowd  and  Col.  Arthur  N.  Payne,  all  practical 
railroad  men,  are  at  the  member's  service,  as  is  also 
Edgar  J.  Rich,  transportation  counsel,  formerly  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  In  the 
last  six  months  800  members  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  transportation  service.  Many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  collected  on  confiscation  claims,  which  had 
proved  uncollectable  through  the  regular  channels. 
Through  changes  effected  in  freight  classifications, 
large  amounts  of  money  have  been  saved  to  members. 
An  impressive  illustration  was  the  saving  to  a  large 
concern  of  $50,000  a  year.  Reductions  in  unreasonable 
and  discriminating  rates  have  effected  economies  as 
high  as  $2,500  a  year. 

Insurance  is  sometimes  a  source  of  wasteful  leaks. 
Thomas  E.  Sears,  insurance  adviser,  attends  to  these 
matters  for  members,  who  have  saved  from  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  as  high  as  $20,000  a  year  through  this 
service.  For  such  members  as  cannot  be  accepted  by 
the  senior  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  has  caused  to  be  established  and  de- 
veloped a  mutual  plan  known  as  the  Improved  Risk 
Mutuals,  which  is  being  taken  advantage  of  by  mem- 
bers. 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele  is  in  charge  of  the  industrial 
accounting  and  taxation  department.  He  has  answered 
hundreds  of  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  per- 
plexities of  the  income  tax  statutes.  He  also  assists 
in  a  practical  way  those  members  who  are  in  doubt  as 
to  their  accounting  methods,  and  this  has  come  to  be  an 
important  part  of  his  duties. 

Industrial  Secretaries 

Industrial  Service  Secretaries  George  F.  Quimby 
and  Edward  E.  Bohner  are  in  charge  of  immigrant  edu- 
cation, commonly  spoken  of  as  Americanization.  Staff 
Engineer  Edward  M.  Coffin  and  Industrial  Service  Sec- 
retary Herbert  O.  Stetson  are  at  the  service  of  mem- 
bers in  any  matter  relating  to  employment  relations, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  an  employment  depart- 
ment, safety  methods,  sickness  prevention  or  wage 
scales.  In  matters  of  finance  the  members  are  priv- 
ileged to  look  for  advice  to  Clifton  H.  Dwinnell,  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  Louis 
H.   Warner,   formerly    secretary  to   Secretary   of   War 
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ISew  Double  Crank  Toggle  Drawing  Press       Savings  Effected  in  Utilizing  Industrial  Waste: 

A  double  crank  toggle  drawing  and  deep  stamping 
press  incorporating  new  features  and  available  in  a  va- 
riety of  sizes  has  been  developed  by  the  Toledo  Machine 
&  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  It  was  designed  for  drawing, 
deep  stamping  and  forming  operations  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile  bodies,  cowls,  crown  fenders  and  a 
large  variety  of  similar  work. 

In  developing  the  machines,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  smoothness  of  action, 
perfect  timing  and  proper  dwell  of  the  blankholder 
slide  were  among  the  primary  objects,  economic  use  of 
floor  space,  necessitating  a  self-contained  unit  elim- 
inating outside  slides  and  outboard  bearings,  and  pro- 
visions for  maximum  output,  being  among  other  fea- 
tures around  which  the  design  centered. 

A  train  of  double  gearing,  machine-cut  from  the 
solid  with  twin  gears  at  each  end  of  the  crankshaft 
operates  the  inner  slide  or  drawing  plunger  in  the  usual 


Double  Crank  Toggle  Drawing  Press  for  Drawing,   Deep 
Stamping    and    Forming    Operations    in    Manufacture    of 
Automobile  Bodies,  Engine  Pans  and  Other  Parts 

manner.  The  outer,  or  blankholder  slide,  is  operated 
by  cranks  with  universal  connections  on  each  of  the 
twin  gears  on  the  crankshaft.  Each  crank  is  connected 
by  a  steel  link  to  a  lever  mounted  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  crown,  which  is  of  heavy  double-web 
cross  section.  This  permits  of  running  large  steel 
shafts  from  front  to  back  of  the  crown.  These  shafts 
are  for  mounting  the  levers,  which  connect  in  turn  with 
links  controlling  the  toggle  mechanism.  The  latter  is 
of  substantial  construction  and  is  mounted  on  heavy 
shafts,  also  running  from  front  to  back. 

The  toggle  arms  and  levers  are  of  steel  with  in- 
serted bronze  bushings  at  each  steel  shaft  bearing  and 
when  straightened  out  transfer  the  blankholder  pres- 
sure direct  to  the  frame  of  the  press.  This  permits  the 
entire  use  of  the  power  of  the  crankshaft  for  the  draw- 
ing operation.  The  press  is  controlled  by  the  Toledo 
friction  clutch,  which  permits  stopping  or  starting  the 
machines  at  any  point  of  the  stroke.  A  power  slide 
elevator  for  the  plunger  slide  is  provided,  and  also  a 
forced  feed  lubricating  system  to  lubricate  the  main 
bearings  from  the  floor. 


The  prevention  of  waste  of  industrial  materials  was 
discussed  before  an  industrial  conference  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  industrial  commissioner  of  New 
York  State  at  Buffalo  in  November  by  M.  F.  Simmons, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  whose  paper 
in  part  was  as  follows: 

Every  industry  has  more  or  less  obsolete  apparatus 
and  materials,  due  to  changes  in  design  or  changing 
market  conditions,  and  they  cannot  continue  to  be  sold 
through  the  regular  channels.  Such  stocks  can  often  be 
disposed  of  through  offices  or  agencies  which  circularize 
and  come  in  contact  with  jobbing  houses,  whose  busi- 
ness is  dealing  in  second-hand  merchandise.  Through 
this  channel,  prices  are  obtained  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  apparatus  as  scrap  or  if  sold  to  local 
dealers  not  in  a  position  to  reach  a  wide  market.  In 
this  connection  we  must  recognize  the  importance  of 
assisting  our  customers  to  dispose  of  second-hand  appa- 
ratus when  replaced  by  new  designs.  Such  efforts  re- 
sult not  only  in  salvaging  removed  materials  at  higher 
values,  but  also  secure  the  goodwill  and  continuance  of 
friendly  patronage  of  the  customer  concerned. 

Incoming  materials  considered  in  many  factories  as 
near  valueles.s,  such  as  boxes,  cartons,  excelsior,  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  other  packing  materials,  all  admit  of 
reclamation  and  application  to  some  definite  purpose. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  Schenectady 
plant  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  repairs  and  makes 
new  boxes  of  second-hand  materials  to  the  number  of 
more  than  60,000  a  year,  having  a  value  of  more  than 
.$30,000,  and  applies  them  to  delivery,  storage,  and  tote 
purposes  within  its  shops.  It  ships  nearly  500  tons  of 
waste  papers  annually  to  the  mills,  and  reclaims  a  total 
of  more  than  80,000,000  lb.  of  all  its  varied  scrap  prod- 
ucts, including  metals,  having  a  market  value  annually 
exceeding  $2,000,000. 

Savings  in  Pattern  Work 

The  pattern  shop  and  foundry  offer  opportunity  for 
setting  up  practices  which  result  in  saving  materials. 
A  factor  of  prime  importance  is  the  adoption  of  the 
green  sand  sweep  process  in  the  foundry.  By  the  use 
of  this  process,  or  the  green  sand  sweep  process  with 
dry  sand  cores,  and  also  what  are  termed  skeleton  pat- 
terns, the  making  of  complete  patterns  and  core  boxes 
may  be  obviated  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial saved.  Even  where  the  allowances  for  variation 
are  comparatively  close,  these  methods  of  molding  prove 
fully  successful,  since  it  is  possible  to  work  within  nec- 
essary limits  of  required  dimensions. 

Patterns  which  are  to  be  used  only  occasionally,  or 
from  which  only  a  few  castings  are  to  be  made,  should 
be  constructed  from  medium  or  second  grade  lumber. 
Patterns  to  be  used  but  once,  or  where  close  limits 
of  dimensions  are  not  required,  should  be  made  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  lumber. 


The  American  Steel  &  Tube  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  soon  reengage  in  the  manufacture 
of  oxy-acetylene  welded  steel  tubing. 


May  Have  Lower  Rates   from  the   South   to 
Middle  West 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Birmingham  iron  operators  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  on  reapplication  of  the  Southern 
railroads  for  lower  rates  on  iron  into  Middle  Western 
territory,  they  will  be  successful.  This  is  based  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  suggestion  that  a 
scale  be  filed  which  would  not  work  injustice  to  Ohio 
and  St.  Louis  furnaces.  The  rates  asked  for  and  pres- 
ent rates  were  as  follows:  To  Cincinnati,  $3.53;  pres- 
ent rate,  $4.05;  to  Louisville,  $3.24;  present  rate,  $3.71; 
to  St.  Louis,  $4.22;  present  rate,  $5.1G.  The  rates  asked 
for  by  the  railroads  counted  for  a  lower  base  than  the 
iron  makers  had  asked  of  the  carriers  by  8  per  cent.  As 
a  result  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  sus- 
pension of  the  lower  rail  rates,  the  barge  and  rail  rates 
via  Tennessee  River  and  Burlington  Railroad  from 
Sheffield  and  Florence  furnaces  of  the  Sloss-Shcflield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  will  enjoy  their  ascendancy.  They  are: 
To  St.  Louis,  $3.28;  to  Chicago,  $4.18.  The  barge  line 
capacity  is  10,000  to  15,000  tons  a  month  and  the  com- 
pany has  two  active  stacks  from  which  to  ship. 


Great  Iiiiportanee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

Interests  of   Farmers   ancl    Manufacturers   Alike   Demand 

Upl)uil(ling  of  Sliipping — What  It  Would 

Mean  to  Steel  Interests 


BY  L.   W.   MOFFKTT 


THE  destiny  of  American  ag^riculture  and  industry 
points  to  the  seas.  Embraced  within  these  two 
great  groups  are  the  basic  elements  of  national 
life.  Revolving  around  them  are  labor,  transportation, 
finance,  and  the  general  sweep  of  commerce.  Breaches 
between  the  two  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Political 
blocs,  with  their  hostilities  and  retrograding  effect  on 
progress  of  civilization,  sooner  or  later  will  be  com- 
pelled by  natural  laws  of  economics  to  dissolve  and 
recognize  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  the 
other.  Their  mutuality  and  interdependence  will  either 
be  accepted  and  differences  dissipated  or  the  structure 
upon  which  healthy  development  of  the  two  is  built  will 
break  down  and  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  such  a 
tragic  eventuality  will  ensue. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  two 
that  must  be  recognized  ultimately,  it  is  a  source  of 
genuine  concern  that  the  agricultural  interests  at  this 
time,  with  some  exceptions,  are,  if  their  so-called  spokes- 
men in  Congress  are  to  be  taken  as  an  index,  opposing 
the  Administration's  ship  subsidy  legislation,  which 
has  passed  the  House  but  is  facing  a  vigorous  storm  of 
protest  in  the  Senate.  The  outcome,  whatever  it  may 
be,  will  be  momentous.  Should  the  bill  go  to  defeat, 
through  filibustering  tactics,  delay  in  acting  on  it  or 
otherwise,  it  undoubtedly  will  mean  the  opportunity  for 
enactment  of  a  similar  law  building  up  an  adequate 
privately  owned  American  merchant  marine  will  have 
passed  and  not  return  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  when  it 
is  too  late.  The  familiar  cry  of  ships!  ships!  and  more 
ships!  may  prove  only  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  un- 
heard, or,  if  heard,  impossible  to  heed.  Should  it  be  a 
cry  for  a  means  of  national  defense,  the  result  surely 
■  will  be  something  sad  to  contemplate.  For  the  necessity 
of  a  merchant  marine  as  a  naval  auxiliary  is  altogether 


too  obvious  to  dwell  upon,  even  for  those  whose  apathy 
is  the  most  marked. 

Must  Have  Sea  Power 

But  the  cry  in  mind  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
relates  to  commerce,  to  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  therefore  the  entire  economic  life  of  the  nation. 
America  assuredly  occupies  a  topmost  position  in  the 
world  of  commerce,  and  history  records  no  instance 
where  a  nation  has  long  been  strong  in  its  own  right 
unless  supported  by  sea  power.  Temporarily  there  have 
been  empires  that  have  gained  vast  power  without 
turning  to  the  sea,  but  they  have  passed.  So  have 
great  nations  of  the  ages  inevitably  passed  as  their  sea- 
going trade  dwindled  and  disappeared. 

The  first  American  Congress  apprehended  these 
fundamentals,  as  is  proven  by  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  initial  act  it  passed  was  designed  to  encourage 
American  shipping.  The  glories  of  American  shipping, 
the  leading  position  of  the  republic  as  a  m.aritime  na- 
tion, until  the  Civil  War,  the  penetration  of  the  famed 
Yankee  clippers  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  quite 
well  known,  just  as  is  the  unhappy  story  that  followed 
by  which  American  shipping  dropped  to  a  humiliatingly 
small  ratio,  taking  approximately  9  per  cent  only  of 
American  Commerce  overseas  in  1910  as  compared  with 
90  per  cent  in  1830.  The  replacement  of  the  sail  by 
steam,  wood  by  steel,  development  of  the  great  West, 
where  capital  was  invested,  and  other  changes,  form 
a  twice-told  tale,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  never  has  America  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  really  rejuvenate  its  merchant 
marine  by  legislation  that  it  has  not  been  blocked  by 
interests  masked  in  one  disguise  or  another.  That 
foreign   propaganda  coming  from   various   sources  has 


Tremendous  Amount  Paid  for  Ocean   Freight 


The  tremendous  importance  of  ocean  freight 
rates  as  "invisible  exports"  is  shown  by  the  re- 
port on  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1921, 
exclusive  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  oil  tank  trade. 
The  exports  totaled  $3,806,95.5,000  and  the  im- 
ports $2,186,365,000.  The  freights  on  ocean 
shipments  usually  are  figured  at  8  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  cargoes.  Consequently  this  vast  over- 
seas business  was  worth  $478,000,000  to  the  ships 
which  carried  it.  The  share  of  American  vessels 
was  $171,000,000,  while  the  share  of  British  ves- 
sels was  $172,300,000;  Japanese,  $33,600,000; 
French,  $20,100,000;  Norwegian,  $18,800,000; 
Dutch,  $18,500,000;  Italian,  $14,300,000;  all  others, 
$29,300,000.  This  means  that  $307,000,000  went 
out  of  the  country  in  ocean  freights  alone  and  at 
least  $100,000,000  more  should  be  added  for  return 
insurance  charges  on  the  cargoes  carried  in  for- 
eign vessels.  Later  returns  make  a  still  poorer 
showing  for  American  shipping.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  past  century  some  $28,000,000,000 
has  been  paid  in  freight  bills  to  foreign  shipping, 
while  less  than  $9,000,000,000  has  been  paid  to 
American  shipping.  The  answer  is  seen  in  figures 
showing  the  declining  percentage  of  commerce 
carried  in   American  vessels.     In  1830  American 


vessels  carried  90.5  per  cent;  in  1840,  83  per  cent; 
in  1850,  72.5  per  cent;  in  1860,  67  per  cent;  in 
1870,  36  per  cent;  in  1880,  17  per  cent;  in  1890, 
13  per  cent;  in  1900,  9.4  per  cent;  and  in  1910,  8.9 
per  cent,  the  lowest  point.  It  increased  to  14.3 
per  cent  in  1915,  to  42.8  per  cent  in  1920,  and  then 
declined  to  35  per  cent  in  1921  and  to  30  per  cent 
in  1922. 

Despite  this  showing,  so-called  agricultural 
representatives  in  Congress  are  trying  to  block 
the  ship  subsidy  bill,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  seeking  to  put  through  legislation  to  encour- 
age farm  exports.  Proponents  of  ship  subsidy 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  increase  export 
trade  sufficiently  for  the  farmer  unless  he  is  as- 
sured American  ships  in  w-hich  to  carry  his  prod- 
ucts. At  least  one  great  farmers'  organization, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  realizes 
the  importance  of  necessary  transportation. 
James  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  federation, 
has  testified  before  the  Congress  committees 
which  held  hearings  on  the  ship  subsidy  bill  that 
adequate  transportation  overseas  at  low  cost  was 
just  as  necessary  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
as  were  good  roads,  reasonable  railroad  rates  and 
ample  port  facilities. 
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played  a  powerful  part  in  this  destruction  of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  likewise  is  too  patent  to  require 
reiteration.  That  it  has  been  supported  by  domestic 
interests  also  is  readily  understood.  That  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  sincere,  if  misguided,  opposition, 
is  a  fact  well  known.  But  singing  songs  of  hate,  as 
shown  by  world-war  precedents,  is  a  costly  adventure. 
It  is  better  to  show  by  facts  the  absolute  necessity  of 
building  up  a  privately  owned  American  merchant 
marine  regardless  of  every  obstacle  that  seeks  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  day  when  America  must  submit  to  humili- 
ating dependence  on  foreign  shipping,  and  crippling  of 
American  commercial  life,  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn. The  spectacle  of  American  exports  and  imports 
being  curtailed  merely  because  of  some  more  or  less 
isolated  war  requiring  the  ships  of  some  other  nation 
to  enter  the  naval  auxiliary  service  and  thereby  leaving 
American  goods  high  and  dry  through  shortage  of  ship 
space  has  happened  in  the  past  and  will  be  repeated  in 
one  form  or  another  if  there  are  not  sufficient  American 
bottoms.  And  likewise  there  will  be  discriminations 
against  American  goods,  as  in  the  past,  whenever  it  is 
helpful  to  the  interests  of  nationals  whose  flag  carries 
the  commerce. 

People  Should  Be  Aroused 

The  farmer,  the  steel  maker,  machinery  manufac- 
turer and  indeed  the  entire  gamut  of  American  life, 
from  beeswax  to  cotton,  should  be  aroused  more  than 
ever  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the  hastily  built 
fleet  of  war  days  is  placed  at  their  service  in  the  most 
convenient  manner.  It  must  serve  as  reasonably  as 
ships  of  foreign  flags,  American  shipyards  must  be 
thrown  open  and  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  ship- 
yards. Whether  the  direct  subsidy  is  the  ideal  way  of 
bringing  this  about  may  be  a  question,  but  President 
Harding,  a  zealot  and  extremely  well-informed  man  re- 
garding the  American  merchant  marine,  has  said  it 
is  the  best  way  open.  Preferential  tariff  duties  on  goods 
carried  in  American  bottoms  are  provided  in  the  Jones 
merchant  marine  law,  but  this  provision  never  has  been 
put  into  effect  because  it  is  alleged  it  would  violate 
treaties.  This  has  been  a  fruitful  source  in  the  past  of 
building  up  the  American  merchant  marine,  but  if  it 
actually  violates  treaties,  subsidy  or  some  other  form 
of  help  must  be  adopted.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
treaty  may  very  properly  be  abrogated  after  due  notice 
to  the  signatory  nations,  although  it  is  not  known  that 
such  a  step  would  be  taken  in  the  absence  of  ship  sub- 
sidy legislation.  It  does,  however,  offer  a  possibility 
that  might  be  suggested.  The  first  act  of  Congress 
just  mentioned  provided  preferential  tariff  rates  to 
goods  carried  in  American  bottoms,  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  nation  finds  that  it  has  been  maneuvered  into  a 
position  where  there  are  more  than  100  commercial 
treaties  forbidding  such  practices,  though  there  are 
discriminatory  tariffs  throughout  the  world  affecting 
.American  goods  and  ships.  Retaliatory  provisions  are 
carried  in  the  new  tariff  act,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  actual  use  will  be  made  of  them. 

The  Great  Railroad  System 

The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  an  American 
merchant  marine,  much  better  balanced  than  the  present 
fleet,  both  Government  owned  and  privately  owned, 
must  be  established  and  maintained.  Development  of 
the  vast  wealth  west  of  the  Alleghenies  began  with  the 
decline  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  One  of  the  principal  contributions  to 
that  development  was  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  rail- 
road system,  largely  subsidized  through  grants  of  land. 
Federal,  State  and  local.  The  nation  then  was  largely 
self-contained,  and  required  world  trade  only  in  small 
measure  for  the  disposition  of  surpluses  and  to  pay 
with  them  the  moneys  borrowed  for  purposes  of  develop- 
ment. Leading  maritime  nations  largely  were  creditors 
of  American  interests  and  they  sent  their  ships  to  re- 
ceive the  goods  in  payment  of  money  owed  them.  But 
today  .America  is  a  creditor  nation  and  also  it  must  look 
across  the  waters  for  its  needs,  manganese  from  Russia, 
Brazil  and  India;  rubber  from  India;  tin  from  the  Malay 
straits  and  Bolivia;  silk  from  China  and  Japan;  twines, 
canvas,  linens  and  laces  must  be  made  from  flax  from 


Russia  and  Belgium,  and  numerous  other  products, 
mostly  raw  materials.  They  must  be  allowed  to  enter 
American  ports  freely  if  industries  in  this  country  are  to 
be  able  to  export  semi-finished  and  finished  products  and 
the  agricultural  interests  must  be  permitted  to  ship 
great  quantities  of  products  if  agriculture  is  to  recover 
from  its  depression.  It  is  certain  that  competing  for- 
eign nations  are  not  going  to  show  the  proper  interest 
in  these  movements  and  the  only  safe  recourse  is  an 
American  merchant  marine  that  is  efficient  and  ade- 
quate. New  markets  must  be  opened  for  expanded 
industries,  among  them  iron  and  steel. 

The  Export  Trade 

The  steel  industry  has  long  to  go  before  it  reaches 
the  desired  point  of  exporting  20  per  cent  of  its  pro- 
duction. And  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  this 
export  trade,  which  may  easily  stand  between  loss  and 
profit,  will  be  reached  unless  American  shipping  is  de- 
veloped as  it  should  be.  American  steel  must  be  trans- 
ported in  American  bottoms  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  the  case  at  present,  if  it  is  to  enter  and  maintain 
new  world  markets  at  all  commensurate  with  its  require- 
ments. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  American  agri- 
culture and  all  other  products. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  facts 
showing  the  quantity  of  exports  of  steel  from  and  im- 
ports of  steel  to  America  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1922,  as  they  relate  to  percentages  carried  in 
American  and  foreign  bottoms.  The  American  ships  are 
divided  into  two  groups.  Shipping  Board  vessels  and 
independent  American  vessels,  privately  owned  and 
operated. 

This  is  the  picture  presented: 

Imports  Exports 

Shipping   Board 10.2  per  cent         14.2  per  cent 

Independent  A 15.8  per  cent         30.3  per  cent 

Foreign   74     per  cent         55.5  per  cent 

Total  American    26     percent         44.5  per  cent 

Total  Imports  and  Exports 

.Shii)ping  Board    14.1  per  cent 

Independent    A 29.7  per  cent 

Foreign     56.2  per  cent 

Total   American    43.8  per  cent 

Unfavorable  Showing 

The  showing  made  as  to  the  movement  of  steel  im- 
ports is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  American  shipping, 
and  while  a  much  better  presentation  is  made  as  to 
exports,  this  is  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  leading  producer  has  its  own  fleet  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Taking  overseas  shipping  as  a  whole,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Shipping  Board  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1922,  United  States  ports  witnessed 
37,312  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  engaged  in 
waterborne  foreign  commerce,  which  aggregated  80,- 
231,000  long  tons  of  cargo.  Of  this  total  52  per  cent 
moved  in  American  vessels,  including  tankers  and  Great 
Lakes  traffic  in  which  American  ships  predominate.  Ex- 
cluding these,  American  ships  moved  30  per  cent  only 
of  this  nation's  commerce.  The  total  vessel  dead  weight 
entering  and  clearing  was  214,952,000  tons,  51  per  cent 
of  which  was  American  tonnage.  The  actual  operating 
performance  of  the  American  ships  is  more  pleasing  and 
is  a  good  answer  to  foolish  claims  that  America  is  not 
a  seafaring  nation.  In  relative  efficiency,  as  indicated 
by  the  relation  of  load  to  deadweight  tonnage,  the 
.American  percentage  was  37.9  and  the  foreign  36.4.  In 
other  words,  while  American  vessels  used  2.62  dead- 
weight tons  to  transport  each  ton  of  cargo,  foreign 
vessels  used  2.74  deadweight  tons  per  cargo  ton.  Ex- 
ports constituted  54  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce. 
Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  entrance  and  clearances  and 
51  per  cent  of  the  deadweight  entering  and  clearing 
were  American  vessels,  and  carried  68  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  and  39  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 
Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  showing  is  pleasing.  Espe- 
cially must  stress  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing .American  agencies  in  foreign  ports  to  develop 
cargoes  for  incoming  .American  ships.  This  means  not 
only  careful  cultivation  of  foreign  markets  through 
agencies,  but  financial  connections,  building  of  docks, 
etc.  Another  strong  point  to  develop  is  American 
marine  insurance,  which  has  really  fared  much  better 
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than  the  "defeatists"  have  predicted,  and  perhaps  hoped. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Administration  and  other 
strong  supporters  of  legislation  to  create  a  private 
American  merchant  marine  that  will  carry  50  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  including 
both  imports  and  exports.  The  showing  made  as  re- 
flected above  is  further  illuminated  when  it  is  stated 
that  on  July  1,  1022,  there  were  359  Shipping  Board 
vessels  of  2,041,467  gross  tons  and  294  independent 
American  vessels  of  1,287,359  gross  tons  engaged  in 
overseas  service,  making  a  total  of  653  vessels  of  3,328,- 
826  gross  tons.  At  the  same  time  there  were  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Shipping  Board  1707  vessels,  of  11,- 
002,623  deadweight  tons,  of  which  1449  were  steel  ships 
of  10,074,821  deadweight  tons,  1275  being  cargo  vessels 
of  8,693,023  deadweight  tons. 

Many  Ships  Idle 

From  this  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fleet,  costing  the  Government  |50,000,000  per  year, 
has  been  idle,  while  it  is  contended  that  by  payment  of 
a  subsidy  of  $30,000,000  a  year,  together  with  other 
inducements  carried  in  the  Administration  legislation, 
such  as  low  rates  of  interest  on  loans  from  the  proposed 
revolving  fund,  and  certain  tax  exemptions,  this  fleet 
could  be  turned  to  full  and  efficient  use  when  world- 
trade  comes  nearer  to  being  restored  than  it  has  been. 
Unless  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  is  pointed  out, 
American  ships,  with  higher  operating  costs,  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  vessels,  all  of  which 
are  subsidized  in  one  form  or  another,  no  matter  what 
other  term  may  be  applied  to  the  systems.  There 
seems  to  be  no  chance  of  revising  such  restrictive  legis- 
lation as  the  LaFollette  seaman's  act,  which  would 
reduce  operating  costs  of  American  vessels. 

The  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
.\merica  manifestly  would  be  greatly  benefited  through 
contracts.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  7,500,000 
gross  tons  or  11,250,000  deadweight  tons  to  carry  50 
per  cent  of  American  seaborne  commerce.  This  means 
1500  ships  of  5000  gross  tons  each.  They  would  require 
approximately  3,750,000  tons  of  steel,  of  which  about 
75  per  cent  would  be  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  princi- 
pally plates,  or  about  2,900,000  tons.  There  would 
necessarily  be  large  requirements  for  marine  machin- 
ery, boilers,  etc.  The  annual  steel  requirements  would 
be,  according  to  estimates,  about  400,000  tons  to  main- 
tain such  a  fleet,  which  would  assuredly  be  a  desirable 
business.  Additional  requirements  would  be  for  re- 
pairs. 

"When  giant  American  corporations,  like  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  and  the  Texas  Co.,  each  of  them  financially 
stronger  than  any  European  steamship  concern,  and 
both  of  them  shipbuilders  as  well  as  shipowners,  find  it 
necessary  to  close  their  own  shipyards  and  have  their 
own  cargoes  carried  by  foreign  vessels,  what  is  the 
answer?"  asked  Commissioner  Edward  C.  Plummer  of 
the  Shipping  Board.  Then,  answering  his  own  question, 
he  said: 

Chartering  Foreign  Vessels 

"When  they  find,  as  they  do,  that  they  can  charter 
foreign  vessels  for  less  money  than  it  takes  merely  to 
operate  their  own  steamers  under  the  American  flag, 
what  is  the  sense  of  setting  up  the  claim — as  opponents 
of  American  shipping  do — that  American  ships,  without 
Government  aid,  can  compete  with  foreign  ships  in  car- 
rying ocean  commerce  of  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  Plummer  explained  that  the  proposed  aid  to 
shipping  is  not  designed  only  to  encourage  the  building 
of  ships,  but  really  to  develop  American  ti-ade  in  foreign 
markets  where  the  excess  of  domestic  requirements  must 
find  purchasers  if  industries  of  the  country  are  to  grow. 
And,  he  emphasized,  the  purpose  also  is  to  make  the 
American  farmer  and  other  exporters  independent  of 
foreign  ships  whose  favors  they  otherwise  must  seek. 
Dr.  Julius  Klein  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  said  that  the  American  business  man  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  student  of  international  affairs 
and  an  insistent  searcher  for  facts,  and  because  of  this, 
painted  a  bright  picture  for  further  development  of 
American  foreign  commerce.  Nearly  half  of  the  coun- 
try's exports  originate  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  where 
opposition  to   the  ship  subsidy  bill  is  said  to  be  most 


pronounced,  and  over  47  per  cent  of  the  American  ex- 
ports today  are  composed  of  manufactured  or  semi- 
manufactured products.  To  this  should  be  added.  Dr. 
Klein  stated,  about  20  per  cent  for  those  exports  made 
up  of  manufactures  based  on  agricultural  raw  materials 
such  as  flour. 

"These  are  greatly  increased  percentages  as  com- 
pared with  pre-war  shipments,"  Dr.  Klein  pointed  out. 
"The  transition  from  exportation  of  raw  materials  to 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  exports  demands 
intensive  study  of  conditions  abroad.  We  have  broken 
away  definitely  from  the  haphazard  methods  which  have 
characterized  our  export  trade  in  the  past.  The  public 
must  be  fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  policy 
based  upon  specifically  determined  facts  and  grounded 
on  studious  preparations."  The  work  the  bureau  is 
doing  in  this  direction  was  outlined  by  Dr.  Klein  and 
obviously  an  American  merchant  marine  to  carry  com- 
merce arising  from  the  work  is  a  prerequisite. 

Rail  and  Water  Transportation 

The  commercial  essence  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  co-ordination  of  rail  and  water  transpor- 
tation in  order  that  there  may  be  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous service  from  the  gate  of  the  farm  and  the  door 
of  the  factory  to  the  warehouses  in  foreign  ports.  This 
is  intended  to  eliminate  grain  and  other  blockades  and 
those  tremendous  losses  which  delays  in  transit,  in 
loading  and  unloading,  annually  impose  upon  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

Summed  up,  the  ship  subsidy  legislation  is  designed, 
and  it  is  maintained  by  its  supporters  that  it  will  ac- 
complish its  purpose,  to  turn  millions  now  being  un- 
profitably  expended  caring  for  idle  ships  into  profitable 
investment  in  furnishing  cheap  and  adequate  transpor- 
tation of  cargoes  in  foreign  trade;  building  up  world 
commerce  for  the  farmer  and  manufacturer;  open  ship- 
yards, create  demand  for  ship  steel,  machinery,  etc., 
protect  American  foreign  markets  from  discriminations; 
protect  American  trade  secrets,  and  to  lower  costs  of 
domestic  production  by  finding  an  outlet  in  world-trade, 
thus  bringing  down  overhead  costs. 

The  country  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  rather  amazing 
indiff'erence  to  the  bill,  perhaps  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing its  importance.  This  apathy  should  be  con- 
verted into  vigorous  enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  and  mis- 
guided hostility  should  be  converted  into  friendliness 
by  showing  the  farmer,  and  others  who  sincerely  oppose 
the  bill  without  understanding  it,  that  it  means  profits 
to  them. 

With  this  done  the  opponents  of  the  bill  will  be  forced 
to  retreat  and  a  new  era  in  American  agriculture  and 
commerce  will  develop. 


Blast  furnace  design,  operation  and  metallurgy  is 
the  subject  of  a  joint  meeting  to  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Jan.  30,  between  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

J  anuary 

American  Kiij^ineering;  Council.  Jan.  11  and  12. 
Annual  meeting,  headquarters  of  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies,  24  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington. L.  W.  Wallace,  24  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington,  N.   W..   secretary. 


February 


American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Feb.  15 
and  16.  Winter  sectional  meeting.  City  Club,  Chi- 
cago. W.  H.  Eisenman,  4600  Prospect  Avenue, 
Cleveland,   Ohio,    secretary. 

American  Institute  of  ]\lininj^  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers.  Feb.  19  to  21.  inclusive.  Annual  meet- 
ing. Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  York, 
Dr.  F.  F.  Sharpless,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New   York,  secretary. 
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METROPOLITAN  STEEL  PLANT 


Deliven-  of  Steel  Bara  by  Motor  Truck  from  Hot 
Bed  to  Job 

DUE  to  its  ability  to  transform  scrap  into  finished 
steel  products  and  then  to  land  those  products  quickly 
alongside  any  job  in  Greater  New  York,  the  Pardee 
Steel  Corporation  has  a  110-acre  location  in  Perth  Am- 
lioy,  N.  J.,  which  may  be  described  as  strategic.  With 
one  exception,  no  other  steel  company  has  the  same 
ability  to  send  its  products  direct  from  its  own  shipping 
platform,  alongside  its  hot  beds,  into  the  heart  of  New 
York  without  breaking  cargo  or  rehandling  the  goods. 

The  Pardee  plant  includes  open-hearth  furnaces, 
blooming  and  finishing  merchant  mills,  a  cold  finishing 
department  for  turning  out  shafting  and  other  polished 
rounds  and  sections,  and  its  own  power  plant.  It  is  a 
self-contained  steel  plant  using  cold  stock  only,  and  is 
so  arranged  that  expansion  of  facilities  into  larger 
units  or  added  departments  should  be  easy.  There  are 
four  stationary  open-hearth  furnaces,  two  being  of  50 
tons  and  two  of  35  tons  nominal  capacity,  one  of  each 
now  being  operated.  These  furnaces  are  being  pushed 
beyond  their  normal  rating,  as  much  as  60  tons  being 
taken  out  of  the  50-ton  furnace. 

The  16  X  18-in.  ingots  after  stripping  are  heated  in 
soaking  pits  of  the  usual  type,  (but  fired  with  coal,  and 
using  waste-heat  boilers  to  conserve  heat)  and  then 
run  through  a  34-in.  blooming  mill,  which  produces 
billets  from  4  x  4  in.  up  to  larger  sizes,  as  required. 
When  small  sizes  are  desired,  these  billets  are  then  re- 
heated in  a  non-continuous  furnace  and  run  through  a 
20-in.  breaking-down  mill.  This  turns  them  into  1%-in. 
or  2-in.  billets,  which  are  given  a  wash  heat  in  another 
non-continuous  furnace  before  being  passed  into  the 
9-in.  finishing  mill.  The  latter  consists  of  five  sets  of 
stands,  three  of  which  are  ."^-high  and  the  other  two, 
'2-high.  The  main  output  of  this  mill  consists  of  hot 
rolled  bars  for  the  cold  finishing  departments,  and  flats 
and  small  angles,  as  well  as  deformed  bars  for  rein- 
forced concrete  work,  ranging  through  all  the  sizes  re- 
quired for  building  construction.  Patented  "numbered" 
bars  are  turned  out  on  this  mill. 


Another  finishing  mill,  12  in.,  also  with  five  sets  of 
stands,  with  a  continuous  furnace  heating  its  steel,  \» 
used  for  producing  both  concrete  bars  and  bars  for  cold 
drawing  or  cold  rolling.  In  both  cases,  cooling  beds, 
shears  and  handling  equipment  generally  are  worked 
out  along  adequate  lines. 

In  the  cold  finishing  departments,  both  draw  benches 
and  rolling  equipment  are  used,  together  with  both 
rotary  and  reciprocating  straightening  machines. 
There  are  three  units — one,  for  the  manufacture  of 
turned  and  polished  shafting;  a  second,  for  cold  draw- 
ing from  straight  bars;  the  third,  for  making  coils  and 
other  wire  products.  Storage  facilities  are  ample  for 
handling  a  heavy  stock.  The  equipment  is  new  and  up- 
to-date  and  has  a  rated  capacity,  on  full  double  turn, 
of  5000  tons  per  month. 

As  the  plant  is  located  alongside  the  tracks  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  has  direct  connections  with 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  both  incoming  and  outgoing  shipments  can  be 
handled  advantageously.  Mainly,  however,  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  unit  lies  in  its  being  within  25  miles 
of  the  heart  of  New  York,  which  makes  it  perfectly 
feasible  to  swing  materials  from  the  cooling  bed  onto 
a  motor  truck,  send  them  over  the  road  to  any  point 
in  the  city,  whether  it  be  a  warehouse,  a  construction 
job  or  what  not,  and  deliver  the  steel  the  same  day  it  is 
loaded,  and  without  any  intermediate  handling  of  any 
portion  of  the  load.  This  means  a  large  .saving  in  both 
cost  and  time  as  compared  with  the  methods  nece93arily 
employed  under  other  conditions.  The  New  Jersey 
State  highway  will  parallel  the  north  side  of  the  prop^ 
erty,  placing  it  on  the  main  thoroughfare  between  New 
York  and  Atlantic  City. 

An  additional  outlet  by  water  will  be  available  as 
soon  as  wharfage  arrangements  are  made  at  the  plant, 
for  there  is  only  one  draw-bridge  to  be  negotiated  be^ 
tween  the  plant  and  Manhattan  Island,  this  being  tbe 
lowest  crossing  of  the  Raritan  River,  alongside  which 
the  plant  is  located,  with  some  1500  ft.  of  ripariani 
rights  on  tide  water. 

Contemplated  expansion  of  this  plant  will  include 
the  manufacture  of  alloy  steels,  blue  annealed  sheets 
and  strip  steel,  for  all  of  which  it  is  felt  that  there-  is  ai 
nearby  market. 


Riddling  Machine  for  Foundry  Use 

An  electrically  operated  portable  sifting  machine, 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  built  to 
withstand  the  rough  treatment 
which  riddling  equipment  under- 
goes in  the  screening  of  core  and 
molding  sands,  is  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  Lowe  Mfg.  Co.,  De- 
troit. Simplicity  of  operation,  few 
wearing  parts  and  elimination  of 
motor  vibration  are  features  em- 
phasized. In  ordinary  foundry 
work,  it  is  claimed  that  the  ma- 
chine will  riddle  one  ton  of  oil  core 
sand  in  SVs  min.  or  one  ton  of 
foundry  sand  in  4  min.  It  is  said 
to  be  easily  handled  by  two  men, 
and  the  operating  cost  compara- 
tively small,  only  180  watts  of  elec- 
tricity being  consumed  when  the 
riddle  is  fully  loaded  and  working 
at  capacity. 

The  machine  is  suspended  from 
a  crane  hook,  bracket,  beam  or 
other  support  which  will  carry  its  weight  of  125  lb.  The 
frame  is  narrow  at  the  top  and  there  are  no  protrud- 
ing parts.  The  base  of  the  machine,  the  riddle  band,  is 
only  22  in.  in  diameter,  and  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
are  no  legs,  tripods  or  other  obstructions  underneath  to 
impede  the  movements  of  the  workers.  It  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  height  convenient  to  the  worker.  The 
clear  space  thus  available  is  emphasized  as  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  maximum  production.  A  General  Electric 
1/3  hp.  motor,  built  especially  for  the  machine,  is  used, 


which  being  totally  inclosed  is  not  affected  by  dust, 
fumes  and  heat.  It  is  bolted  to  the  side  baxs  with, 
machine  screws  secured  by  lock  washers  to  eliminate 
vibration  of  the  motor  element,  solid  construction  of 
the  frame  also  aiding  in  overcoming  the  vibration.  Ten 
feet  of  cord  and  a  standard  attaching  plug  are  pro- 
vided and  a  tumbler  switch,  mounted  as  shown,  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  worker. 

The  flywheel  into  which  the  motor  shaft  is  fitted 
runs  on  the  same  center  as  the  motor  shaft,  maintain- 
ing balance.  A  double  row  of  ball  bearings  are  set  in 
the  lower  face  of  the  flJ'^vheel,  ^k  in.  off  center,  holding 
the  upper  end  of  the  main  shaft,  and  a  2-in.  ball  sup- 
ports the  lower  end  of  the  main  shaft  20  in.  below  the 
flywheel.  The  riddle  yoke,  located  just  above  the  sup- 
porting ball,  is  welded  to  the  main  shaft,  and  extends 
downward  15*^2  in.  The  ball  bearing  and  supporting 
ball,  holding  the  main  shaft  in  position,  are  entirely 
inclosed. 

When  the  riddle  is  in  operation  the  upper  end  of 
the  main  shaft  turns  in  a  circular  path  ^s  in.  off  cen- 
ter, the  motor  shaft  being  centered.  Thus  the  main 
shaft  forms  a  cone  of  revolution  with  its  apex  at  the 
neutral  point  20  in.  below.  The  riddle  yoke  welded  to 
main  shaft  just  above  the  apex  forms  another  cone  of 
revolution  with  its  apex  inverted  to  that  of  the  main 
shaft.  A  leather  faced  bracket,  bolted  to  one  of  the 
side  bars  at  the  lower  end,  serves  as  a  check,  prevent- 
ing the  riddle  yoke  from  rotating  when  the  machine  is 
started.  The  result  is  said  to  be  a  steady,  effective 
motion  of  1725  gyrations  per  min.  on  a  20-in.  wooden 
rim  riddle.  A  single  locking  wing-bolt  is  provided  for 
clamping  the  riddle  into  position  at  three  points,  per- 
mitting of  quick  removal  and  replacement  of  the  sieve 
for  cleaning. 
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Matching  Purchases  and  Sales 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  manufacturers 
have  had  in  the  past  year  has  arisen  from  the  wide 
fluctuations  in  prices,  whereby  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  match  sales  of  finished  product  and  pur- 
chases of  raw  material  in  the  manner  that  is  con- 
sidered wise  and  expedient.  Uncertainty  as  to 
the  rate  at  which  a  plant  could  be  operated  has 
made  the  circumstances  still  more  trying. 

Committed  as  all  men  were  in  1921  to  the 
philosophy  that  production  costs  must  be  reduced 
indefinitely,  and  that  profits  were  to  be  sought 
by  economizing  rather  than  by  endeavoring  to 
secure  higher  prices,  the  business  conditions  of 
1922  have  proved  particularly  trying.  Costs  have 
tended  to  rise  rather  than  fall,  and  the  manufac- 
turer who  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  sold  his  product  at  or  near  the  then  cost,  hop- 
ing to  eke  out  a  profit  by  reducing  cost,  has  had 
things  move  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  for 
him.  The  condition  has  commonly  been  described 
as  that  of  "secondary  inflation,"  a  phrase  that  has 
a  very  bad  sound  when  the  consequences  of  the 
primary  inflation  leave  such  an  impressive 
memory. 

The  foundryman  who  refused  to  buy  pig  iron 
last  February  at  $19,  furnace,  or  thereabouts,  may 
have  listened  with  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  claim 
of  the  furnacemen  that  iron  could  not  be  produced 
at  that  price  without  loss,  but  probably  hoped  that 
the  furnaceman  would  be  able  to  reduce  his  costs 
later  and  offer  him  iron  at  a  lower  figure.  Only 
a  few  months  later,  the  foundryman  could  not  buy 
iron  except  at  an  advance  of  75  per  cent  or  more. 
If  he  sold  his  product  without  matching  the  sales 
with  purchases  of  raw  material,  he  was  certain  to 
lose.  Another  foundryman,  buying  the  cheap  iron 
for  months  ahead,  escaped  loss  himself,  but  the 
loss  was  transferred  lo  the  furnaceman.  Some- 
body had  to  lose. 

Nor  did  the  uncertainties  come  to  an  end  when 
the  price  peak  in  pig  iron  was  past.  Some  con- 
sumers have  had  to  take  high-priced  iron  in  the 
past  three  months.  When  a  few  weeks  ago  buying 
of  first-quarter  pig  iron  began,  the  purchasers  at 
first  felt  that  perhaps  they  were  paying  a  trifle 
tea  much,  but  expected  to  average  their  purchases 


with  others  later  on  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Then 
pig  iron  turned  and  higher  prices  must  be  paid, 
yet  the  danger  has  arisen  that  some  furnaces  will 
not  be  able  to  cover  on  coke  at  prices  that  will 
enable  them  to  avoid  loss  on  the  pig  iron.  The 
foundryman  cannot  sell  his  product  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  there  has  been  no  stable  pig  iron  mar- 
ket into  which  he  could  go  from  time  to  time  to 
cover  as  he  made  his  sales. 

Restriction  in  steel  production  in  the  summer 
by  the  coal  strike  forced  steel  mills  to  carry  low- 
priced  steel  orders  over  into  September  and  later 
months,  when  they  had  higher  wages  to  pay  and 
higher  fuel  costs,  whereby  large  losses  were  en- 
countered. Whatever  a  steel  mill's  earnings  state- 
ment for  September  or  October  may  be,  the  net 
showing  is  a  combination  of  widely  diflferent  re- 
sults on  the  various  orders  filled,  some  invoice 
prices  being  much  lower  than  others,  while  the 
cost  was  increased  on  all. 

These  wide  fluctuations  in  prices  are  bad  for 
all  concerned.  Manufacturers  cannot  match  pur- 
chases and  sales  precisely,  and  when  this  is  not 
done  it  is  a  gamble  which  party  will  gain  and 
which  will  lose.  It  is  not  "straight  business." 
The  brains  of  industry  should  be  devoted  to 
efficient  and  economical  operation  of  plants,  not 
speculation  in  either  the  finished  products  or  the 
raw  materials  involved  in  manufacturing.  Steady 
demand  and  reasonably  stable  prices  are  requisite 
for  the  safe  and  proper  conduct  of  business. 


Incentive  to  Creative  Effort 

The  advancement  of  the  world  has  come  through 
the  exercise  of  creative  intelligence.  New  methods, 
new  processes,  new  appliances  have  been  devised 
whereby  the  labor  of  the  world  is  made  more  effec- 
tive, producing  more  goods,  better  goods  or  new 
goods. 

For  creative  effort  to  be  exercised,  and  results 
realized,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  an  incentive 
for  creative  intelligence  to  apply  itself  and  that 
there  be  co-operation  to  carry  out  plans.  It  is  use- 
less, for  instance,  to  design  a  new  and  improved 
blast  furnace  if  the  materials  with  which  to  build 
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the  blast  furnace  are  not  made  available  or  men  are 
not  willing  to  do  the  work  of  building  the  furnace. 

The  principle  that  creative  effort  should  be  en- 
couraged is  illustrated  in  the  patent  laws,  which 
were  established  to  insure  to  the  inventor  a  reward 
for  his  work.  Men  who  build  factories,  who  plan 
industrial  enterprises  of  all  sorts,  should  be  en- 
couraged. It  is  a  matter  not  of  their  having  an 
inherent  right,  but  one  of  its  being  in  the  public 
interest. 

Captains  of  industry  and  capitalists  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the 
present  times  not  merely  that  there  is  widespread 
indisposition  to  accord  such  encouragement  but 
that  there  is  actual  hostility.  Those  who  are  in- 
different or  feel  hostile  do  not  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  creative  effort  should  be  encouraged,  but 
those  who  are  capable  of  creating  realize  that  there 
is  indifference  in  some  quarters  and  downright 
hostility  in  others. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  situation  can 
readily  be  conceived.  Men  change  their  minds  as 
to  engaging  in  new  enterprises,  concluding  that  if 
they  are  to  be  harassed  and  obstructed  instead  of 
helped  and  encouraged,  they  had  better  let  the  whole 
thing  alone.  One  may  reasonably  expect  this  atti- 
tude to  be  taken,  and  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  men 
to  make  public  announcement  of  their  intention  to 
assume  the  new  position.  Privately,  not  a  little  has 
been  said  along  this  line. 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  strange  to  assert  the 
proposition  that  this  industrial  country  needs  the 
exercise  of  creative  effort  more  than  ever  before, 
yet  much  can  be  said  in  defense  of  that  proposition. 
It  may  be  argued  that  many  industries  are  very 
well  developed,  some  of  them  perhaps  over- 
developed. That  is  an  argument  in  the  affirmative, 
not  in  the  negative,  for  since  we  must  work  it  fol- 
lows that  we  need  new  lines  of  work.  In  the  retro- 
spect, the  industrial  history  of  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  a  matter  of  expansion,  of  mere 
enlargement  of  facilities.  At  the  present  time  we 
do  not  need  to  expand  present  facilities  as  we  now 
know  them,  so  much  as  we  need  to  create  new 
facilities,  to  go  into  new  lines.  It  is  in  such  work, 
largely  pioneer  in  character,  that  creative  intelli- 
gence especially  needs  encouragement,  for  the  more 
novel  the  venture  the  greater  the  risk  involved. 

Hostility  to,  or  jealousy  of,  captains  of  industry 
arises  partly  from  widespread  misapprehension  of 
the  spirit  in  which  these  men  engage  in  their  activ- 
ities. The  human  element,  the  desire  of  accomplish- 
ment, is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  There  is  a  de- 
sire for  gain,  but  the  gain  is  wanted  not  to  take  it 
out  of  industry  but  to  put  it  in.  Gratification  of 
the  ambition  results  in  the  placing  of  better  tools 
in  the  hands  of  workmen,  whereby  greater  product 
results  from  a  day's  work.  Better  and  more  en- 
couraging conditions  will  arise  if  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  men  who  plan  things  is  recognized. 
Economic  progress  will  be  impeded  if  public  senti- 
ment discourages  the  exercise  of  creative  intelli- 
gence. 


34,000,000  tons.  The  interesting  fact  is  that 
the  spread  this  year  between  the  steel  and  the  pig 
iron  output  will  be  the  largest  in  many  years. 
Blast  furnace  output,  while  about  70  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1921,  is  considerably  below 
that  of  any  year  since  1911,  e.xcepting  1914,  when 
the  total  was  23,332,200  tons.  While  coal  and 
railroad  strikes  explain  in  part  the  relatively  low 
pig  iron  production,  the  tendency  to  make  less  pig 
iron  in  proportion  to  steel  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  leading  countries  this  year.  The  consump- 
tion of  scrap  in  open-hearth  furnaces  has  been 
extraordinary  and  worldwide. 


Imports  of  Pig  Iron 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  Government  data 
on  importations  of  iron  and  steel  since  the  period 
ended  Sept.  21,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  meas- 
ure of  the  heavy  movement  of  pig  iron  to  this 
country  by  an  analysis  of  British  statistics.  Ex- 
ports of  pig  iron  and  ferroalloys  to  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain  for  the  11  months  this 
year  have  been  318,619  gross  tons.  Deducting 
from  this  the  estimated  tonnage  of  ferroalloys, 
largely  ferromanganese,  the  American  receipts  of 
pig  iron  approximate  228,600  tons.  If  the  Decem- 
ber shipments  equal  those  for  November,  the  total 
for  the  j'ear  will  attain  approximately  300,000 
tons,  a  movement  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
British  pig  iron  exports.  Based  on  earlier  data, 
if  the  exports  from  Belgium  and  other  countries 
continue  at  the  volume  attained,  the  year's  imports 
of  pig  iron  to  the  United  States  from  all  sources 
will  total  400,000  to  4.50,000  tons.  While  a  for- 
midable figure,  it  is  after  all  hardly  one-sixth  of 
an  average  month's  production. 


Pig  iron  output  in  1922,  with  December  esti- 
mated at  about  3,000,000  gross  tons,  will  approxi- 
mate 26,793,400  tons.  It  compares  with  a 
steel      output,      ca.stings      included,      of      about 


Wanted,  An  Engineering  Museum 

Some  months  ago  a  movement  gathered  some 
headway  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  engi- 
neering museum  in  the  United  States.  Several 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  which  regards  itself  as  the  "society 
of  the  industries,"  took  an  active  part,  and  it  may 
be  put  down  that  1922  was  responsible  among 
other  things  for  directing  attention  to  an  indiffer- 
ence of  Americans  toward  those  inventions  which 
have  made  for  the  country's  preeminence  in  the 
industrial  world.  Successful  overtures  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington were  made,  and  the  hope  is  that  money  and 
other  means  will  be  forthcoming  for  adding  to  that 
scientific  arm  of  the  Government  a  working  exhibit 
which  may  at  the  one  time  afford  a  proper  place 
for  the  records  of  engineering  achievement  and  a 
needed  opportunity  for  the  research  of  the  inves- 
tigator and  student.  At  least  a  beginning  is  nec- 
essary to  house  all  that  can  be  collected  against 
the  time  when  a  demand  develops  for  providing  a 
veritable  exhibition  for  live  and  immediate  needs, 
for  meanwhile  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
repository  for  models  and  basic  records.  These 
are  usually  stored  in  such  dull  arrays  as  to  chill 
enthusiasm  except  in  the  persistent  diggers  into 
the  past,  but  at  present  there  is  no  central  place 
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for  gathering  everything  and  some  bits  of  evidence 
of  accomplishment  and  progress  may  be  lost  for- 
ever, if  indeed  there  are  not  gaps  in  the  record 
already. 

A  good  nucleus  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
mechanical  engineers'  organization,  but  that  so- 
ciety appears  not  to  have  the  facilities  to  foster 
the  building  of  a  real  museum  and  moreover  the 
proposed  governmental  or  quasigovernmental  in- 
stitution would  properly  have  a  scope  beyond  that 
encompassed  by  the  mechanical  engineer.  The 
immediate  need  is  for  broadening  sentiment  for 
the  engineering  museum,  for  putting  it  under 
Government  auspices  for  help  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  for  getting  at  least  a  start,  (though  with 
plans  for  making  it  of  more  than  historical  use- 
fulness) and  finally  for  some  group  like  the  Fed- 
erated American  Engineering-Societies  to  energize 
the  country  into  the  necessary  action. 


Flattening  the  Business  Curve 

Inability  to  predict  either  the  duration  or  the 
amplitude  of  swing  of  a  curve  depicting  variations 
in  business  prosperity  and  depression  was  the  key- 
note of  several  speakers  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  in  New  York.  It 
was  emphasized  that  each  business  cycle,  following 
along  that  curve,  consists  invariably  of  (1)  pros- 
perity, (2)  crisis,  (3)  depression  and  (4)  revival. 
But  better  than  any  attempt  to  predict  the  depth  of 
a  swing  of  depression  or  the  period  over  which  it  is 
to  last  are  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  mitigate  this  condition.  Thus,  at 
the  unemployment  conference  in  Washington,  last 
April,  it  was  suggested  that  public  work  be  under- 
taken freely  during  periods  of  depression,  when 
men  are  out  of  employment  and  labor  is  cheap. 
This  would  help  fill  in  the  hollow  of  the  curve,  and 
to  that  same  extent  would  retard  piling  up  the  peak 
of  the  curve  through  the  doing  of  that  work  in  a 
period  of  activity. 

Frequently  financial  considerations  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  follow  out  this  program.  A 
large  steel  mill  had  under  construction  a  new  open- 
hearth  department  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $1,700,- 
000.  When  depression  hit  the  country  in  the  fall 
of  1907,  work  on  that  plant  was  stopped  and  it  was 
not  actively  resumed  until  1909  when,  in  a  period 
of  accelerating  activity,  the  effort  was  made  to  com- 
plete the  plant  and  turn  out  steel  from  it  at  the 
same  time.  Naturally  there  was  much  confusion, 
much  lost  motion  and  unnecessary  expense  con- 
nected with  this  procedure.  If  the  cash  had  been 
available  to  carry  on  the  work  of  construction  dur- 
ing the  dull  period,  and  thus  have  the  equipment 
ready  for  operation  when  needed,  the  cost  would 
have  been  less  and  the  plant  would  have  been  earn- 
ing dividends  at  the  time  when  actually  it  was  still 
being  built. 

Unfortunately,  the  banker  often  refuses  to  ad- 
vance the  money  to  permit  what  seems  to  be  the 
rational  procedure,  in  spite  of  accumulated  evidence 
of  a  habit  of  expansion  in  the  steel  business  in  the 
United  States.  Records  of  the  past  43  years  show 
that  24  made  new  high  output  figures  for  steel 
ingots,  while  16  showed  a  decrease  from  the  year 


previous.  In  no  case — prior  to  1918 — was  a  new 
high  record  for  production  delayed  more  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  a  fall  in  production,  however 
great  the  crisis  which  produced  that  fall.  In  only 
one  case  did  any  year  show  an  output  below  that 
of  the  highest  year,  which  was  over  six  years  back; 
that  was  the  disastrous  1921,  with  a  tonnage  below 
that  of  1905. 

It  has  always  been  held  that  industrial  manage- 
ments should  make  provisions  for  extensions  of 
their  buildings  and  equipment  at  times  when  busi- 
ness is  at  low  ebb.  Practically,  this  has  rarely 
worked  out.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  his  day  did  more 
famine-time  building  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Planning  for  the  business  future  has  many 
uncertainties.  Owners  who  have  laid  by  a  surplus 
of  money,  that  they  may  weather  a  depression  with 
a  minimum  of  strain  and  with  the  maximum  of 
benefit  to  their  workmen,  have  usually  done  about 
all  they  could.  There  are  hopes  that  the  study  go- 
ing on  of  the  business  cycle,  so  called,  will  get  the 
careful  attention  of  all  interests  concerned  in  in- 
dustrial expansion,  financial  as  well  as  managerial. 


Stock  Dividends  and  the  ^  orks 

The  flood  of  announcements  of  stock  dividends 
is  creating  an  impression  upon  wage  earners 
which  needs  correcting.  To  them,  recent  experi- 
ence has  proved,  a  dividend  is  a  dividend,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  be  in  cash  or  in  stock,  and  a 
dividend  of  hundreds  per  cent  spells  colossal  earn- 
ings, which  they  think  of  as  current  earnings. 
They  talk  of  "cutting  of  melons,"  and  grow  rest- 
less in  the  idea  that  they  are  not  sharing  in  the 
cutting.  In  some  cases  more  or  less  serious  dis- 
affection has  resulted  among  employees  of  con- 
cerns declaring  the  dividends.  They  must  be  made 
to  understand,  if  possible,  that  a  stock  dividend, 
under  conditions  as  they  are  now  being  declared,  is 
a  very  different  matter  indeed  from  a  cash  divi- 
dend. 

In  one  case  a  campaign  of  education  among  the 
workers  preceded  the  announcement  of  a  stock 
dividend  of  some  hundreds  per  cent.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  company  had  not  increased  its 
capital  stock  for  years,  in  spite  of  the  great  growth 
of  the  plant  and  the  volume  of  business  done,  and 
that  the  money  with  which  business  was  done  was 
represented  on  the  books  as  surplus  instead  of 
capital  stock  as  in  the  case  of  other  similar  large 
and  thriving  industries.  The  owner  of  one  share 
of  the  old  stock  was  no  richer  because  he  had  re- 
ceived two  additional  shares,  for  the  three  com- 
bined stood  for  no  greater  share  of  the  business 
than  did  the  one  share.  The  condition  as  outlined 
applies  to  most  concerns  which  are  shifting  their 
surplus  to  their  capital  accounts.  Those  compa- 
nies whose  employees  hold  their  stock  find  them 
useful  agents  in  explaining  the  refinancing. 


Theodore  L.  Dodd  &  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  with  branch  office  in  the  General  Motors 
Building,  Detroit,  have  reiently  been  appointed  western 
sales  representatives  of  the  Cleveland  Wrought  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Cleveland. 
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HEA\  Y  DUTY  ENGINE  LATHE 


Sixteen  Jjpeed,  Selective  (Reared  Headslook — Larger 
Head  Screw  and  Other  Features 

A  heavy  duty,  single  pulley  drive  geared  head  engine 
lathe  in  25  and  27  in.  sizes,  the  features  of  which  include 
a  16  speed,  selective  geared  headstock  with  powerful 
multiple  disk  driving  clutch  running  in  oil,  improved 
change  gear  mechanism,  and  a  heavier,  coarse  pitch 
lead  screw  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  R.  K. 
LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Massive  con- 
struction is  a  feature  emphasized. 

Changes  of  speed  are  by  the  simple  manipulation  of 


is  heavier  and  has  greater  power.  The  number  of 
threads  and  feeds  is  48,  the  range  of  feeds  0.003  to  0.184 
and  range  of  threads  per  inch,  %  to  46.  Change  gear 
boxes  to  cut  a  full  eommei-cial  range  of  millimeter 
pitches  are  available. 

The  lead  screw  is  new  and  is  larger  than  used  here- 
tofore. The  thread  is  of  special  U.  S.  form,  1  in.  pitch 
and  2  3/16  in.  in  diameter.  A  chasing  dial  is  provided 
for  catching  all  threads  without  reversing  the  lead 
screw. 

Three  types  of  motor  drive  are  optional.  The  belted- 
motor  drive  has  the  motor  mounted  on  a  hinged  motor 
plate  attached  to  the  base  of  the  lathe  and  the  drive  is 
through  an  endless  belt  to  the  drive  pulley.  Either 
direct  or  alternating  current  constant-speed  motors  with 


Heavj-  Duty  Eln- 
gine  Lathe.  SLx- 
leen  speeds,  se- 
lective geared 
headstock,  i  m  - 
proved  change 
gear  mechanism 
and  coarse  pitch 
lead  screw  are 
among  the  fea- 
tures. A  view  of 
the  headstock 
with  cover  re- 
moved is  shown 
below 


two  levers,  the  changes  being  made  selectively  without 
going  through  intermediate  speeds  to  obtain  the  one 
desired.  Gears  are  of  steel  and  the  sliding  gears  of 
nickel  alloy  steel,  heat  treated.  Shafts  are  multiple 
splined  and  the  kej-ways  in  the  gears  are  broached  from 
the  solid  metal.  Shafts  are  short  and  run  in  bronze 
bearings.  Gear  teeth  are  of  stub  form  and  are  rounded 
to  permit  of  easy  sliding  engagement.  The  driving  pul- 
ley is  20  in.  in  diameter  and  runs  on  an  oil  bush  to  re- 
lieve the  drive  shaft  of  the  belt  pull.  It  is  clutched  to 
the  shaft  by  means  of  multiple  disks.  The  driving 
clutch  is  operated  by  lever  at  the  front  of  the  headstock 
and  also  by  a  lever  on  the  carriage,  a  feature  which  is 
of  special  importance  on  a  long  bed  lathe.  The  lever  on 
releasing  the  driving  clutch  applies  a  friction  brake. 

The  entire  headstock  is  flooded  with  oil  from  a  sub- 
merged geared  pump,  oil  being  pumped  to  every  bear- 
ing and  flowing  over  the  entire  gear  train.  The  spindle 
bearings  and  the  multiple  disk  clutch  are  also  continu- 
ously flooded  with  oil.  The  headstock  is  kept  filled  with 
oil  to  a  level  indicated,  and  an  opening  is  provided  for 
inspecting  the  oil  stream.  The  spindle  is  of  a  0.50  car- 
bon hammered  crucible  steel  forging  and  the  bearings 
are  of  bronze,  babbitt  lined. 

The  bed  is  of  the  company's  heavy  duty  type,  the 
feature  of  which  is  the  improved  compensating  "V", 
which  among  other  advantages  is  said  to  eliminate  the 
tendency  of  the  carriage  to  climb.  The  apron  is  of 
patented  construction  used  on  lathes  previously  built  by 
the  company  and  is  said  to  provide  increased  strength 
and  rigidity  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  parts  to 
about  one-half  the  number  usually  employed.  This  is 
attained  by  making  the  apron  casting  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  box,  braced  with  cross  ribs,  in  which  all 
gears  and  shafts  are  supported  at  each  end.  The  com- 
pound rest  is  of  the  company's  heavy,  straight  pattern 
design.  The  carriage  is  unusually  long,  of  ample  width 
and  depth,  and  is  accurately  held  in  position  by  broad 
flat  adjustable  gibs.  The  design  of  the  bed  and  car- 
riage is  said  to  give  an  eff'ective  bearing  surface  of  from 
three  to  four  times  the  usual  area. 

The  quick  change  gear  mechanism  is  of  the  same 
general  construction  formerly  used  by  the  company  but 


plain  starting  controllers  are  used.  Another  arrange- 
ment is  the  constant-speed  geared  motor  drive  in  which 
the  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  headstock  and  the 
drive  is  through  a  motor  pinion  and  intermediate  gear 
to  a  gear  that  replaces  the  driving  pulley.  The  third 
arrangement  is  the  variable-speed  geared  motor  drive, 
using  variable-speed  direct  current  motor  with  auto- 
matic or  drum  controllers  with  or  without  dynamic 
brake.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  the  headstock  and  the 
drive  is  the  same  as  the  constant-speed  motor  drive 
except  that  the  first  series  of  gears  is  omitted  and  speed 
changes  obtained  electrically.  The  four  mechanical 
changes  together  with  approximately  twenty  electrical 
changes  provide  80  spindle  speeds  in  a  correct  geometric 
progression.  A  15  hp.,  1750  r.p.m.  motor  is  recom- 
mended for  the  constant-speed  drive,  and  a  15  hp.,  500 
to  1500  r.p.m.  for  the  variable-speed  drive. 

The  swing  over  the  shears  in  the  25  in.  lathe  is  27% 
in.  and  in  the  27  in.  lathes,  29%  in.  The  swing  over 
the  carriage  is  18^4  in.  and  20%  in.  respectively.  The 
distance  between  centers,  12  ft.  bed  is  5  ft.  9  in.  and  5 
ft.  7  in.  respectively.  The  range  of  spindle  speeds  is 
from  8  to  300  r.p.m.  The  front  spindle  journal  is  514 
in.  in  diameter  and  7%  in.  long. 
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Elevated  Intake  for  Blast  Furnace  Air 

BY  DR.  ALFRED  GRADENWITZ 

DISCUSSIONS  in  connection  with  Gayley's  reports 
on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  dry  air  and  thus  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  blast  furnaces  induced  J. 
Bronn,  a  chemical  engineer  then  in  charge  of  the  experi- 
mental department  of  the  Rombach  Iron  Works,  at 
Coblentz,  Germany,  to  take  up  that  interesting  problem. 
Having  noticed  that  the  exhaust  gases  from  gas  blow- 
ing engines  are  over- 
loaded with  moisture, 
he  undertook  a  series 
of  tests  with  a  view  to 
a.scertaining  whether 
the  upper  strata  of 
air  possibly  are  cooler 
and,  accordingly,  less 
capable  of  absorbing 
water  than  those  in 
immediate  vicinity  of 
the  ground.  Compara- 
tive readings  on  the 
charging  gallery  and 
in  the  engine  room, 
close  to  the  level  of 
the  iron  works,  re- 
spectively, showed  the 
air  in  the  latter  actu- 
ally to  contain  up- 
wards of  20  per  cent 
more  water  than  at  a 
height  of  about  30 
meters  (100  ft.).  The 
question  was  thus 
raised,  whether  this 
u  a  s  an  exceptional 
lase  or  a  general  me- 
teiirological  phenom- 
enon. Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  records  of  the 
Potsdam  meteorolog- 
ical station  give  evi- 
dence of  only  immate- 
rial variations  of 
moisture  at  various 
levels  in  proximity  to  the  ground  (the  moisture  some- 
times even  being  gi-eater  at  higher  levels),  the  striking 
differences  observed  at  Rombach  must  primarily  be  due 
to  differences  of  temperature  connected  with  special  lo- 
cal, rather  than  with  general  meteorological  conditions. 
When  a  new  blower  house  building  was  erected  for 
eight  gas  blower  engines,  Mr.  Bronn  decided  to  connect 
the  suction  ends  of  all  these  engines  to  a  common  suc- 
tion tower  42  meters  high  (138  ft.),  to  supply  them 
with  air  derived  from  that  height.  Though  present 
conditions  have  not  yet  allowed  the  effect  of  this  new 
arrangement  to  be  gaged  by  accurate  comparative 
tests,  this  much  can  be  asserted,  that  a  very  consider- 
'.ble  reduction  of  moisture  is  thus  obtained,  an  average 
f  3.5  per  cent  being  possibly  a  conservative  estimate. 
So  far  from  being  reduced  by  the  friction  resistance  of 
the  air  column  drawn  in  from  some  height,  the  efficiency 
of  the  blower  engines,  on  account  of  the  lower  tempera- 
ture, greater  density  and  higher  concentration  of  the 
air  (due  to  the  reduction  in  moisture),  is  improved  in 
a  marked  degree. 


is  proiposed  to  standardize  such  parts  as  structural 
steel,  valves,  tubes  and  fittings,  but  not  such  parts  as 
hulls  and  engines.  It  was  recognized  at  the  conferences 
that  there  are  three  groups  to  be  considered  in  develop- 
ing a  plan  including  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic ;  the 
Pacific  and  the  Gulf. 


Standardizing  Ship  Parts 

Washi.nt.to.v,  Dec.  27. — Preliminary  conferences 
were  held  here  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week  looking  to  the  standardization  of  ship  parts.  The 
conference  of  Wednesday,  attended  by  about  20  ship- 
ping men,  was  held  with  Secretary  Hoover,  and  that 
on  Thursday  with  Ray  M.  Hudson  of  the  Division  of 
Simphlied  Practice  of  the  Department.  The  shipping 
interests  attending  the  conference  included  a  central 
committee  headed  by  E.  A.  Simmons,  New  York.  The 
committee  will  report  back  to  the  industry  and  get  its 
views  before  definite  plans  are  decided  upon.  The  con- 
ference followed  one  held  in  New  York  on  Nov.  2.     It 


Riley  Stoker  Co.  Acquires  Chicago  Concern 

The  Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  acquired  the  business  of  the  Ground  Coal  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  Massachusetts  charter  as  the  Ground  Coal  Engineer- 
ing Corporation,  the  headquarters  of  which  will  be  in 
Worcester.  R.  Sanford  Riley  i.s  the  president,  Milton 
W.  Arrowood,  Chicago,  vice  president,  F.  H.  Daniels, 
treasurer,  and  David  K.  Beach,  clerk.  The  company 
has  a  capital  of  $200,000  preferred  stock  and  1000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value.  It  will  be  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Co. 

The  purchase  includes  the  patents  held  by  Milton 
W.  Arrowood  on  processes  for  the  use  of  powdered  coal 
for  power  generating  purposes,  the  coal  being  converted 
into  a  dust-like  consistency,  blown  into  the  firebox,  and 
burned  in  suspension.  Mr.  Arrowood,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Annapolis,  class  of  1904,  and  who  has  since 
specialized  as  a  combustion  engineer,  will  make  his 
home  in  Worcester.  A  number  of  the  installations  of 
the  process  are  now  in  commercial  operation.  Most 
of  the  equipment  will  be  built  in  the  Riley  company's 
shops  in  Worcester. 


Wire  Wick  Lubricating  System 

What  is  called  the  wire  wick  lubricating  system  and 
is  applied  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
being  placed   on   the   market 
by    the    Gits    Brothers    Mfg. 
Co.,     1940    South    Kilbourne 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  device  works  by  ca- 
pillary attraction,  the  oil  be- 
ing below  the  bearing  and 
carried  directly  to  the  bear- 
ing surface  by  wire  wicks, 
which  are  the  same  as  those 
used  for  pipe  stem  cleaners. 
The  wires  are  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  brush  than  the 
felt  wicks  previously  used, 
and  they  leave  space  for 
oil  to  travel  between  and 
through  the  fabric.  The 
amount  of  lubrication  is  gov- 
erned by  the  thickness  of  the 
oil  and  it  is  said  that  a  sup- 
ply of  oil  will  last  two 
to  six  weeks,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  reservoir  and 
the  condition  of  the  bearing. 
A  new  wick  can  be  inserted 

quickly.  Shackle,  king  and  connecting  link  bolts,  to- 
gether with  oil  cups  and  oil  reservoirs,  can  be  provided 
in  quantity  by  the  company. 


Win-      Wick     Lubricator. 

Oil   will   last  from  2   to  6 

weeks 


Water  Shipments  to  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

During  the  period  May  1,  to  Nov.  27,  1922,  854  lake 
boats  unloaded  cargoes  at  the  South  Chicago  and  Gary 
works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Of  this  number  there 
were  705  cargoes  of  ore,  agregating  6,105,000  tons. 
One  hundred  forty-two  cargoes  of  limestone,  amounting 
to  1,355,000  tons,  and  seven  cargoes  of  coal,  totaling 
49,000  tons,  were  also  unloaded. 


No.  1  furnace,  LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  will  be  blown  in  Jan.  1.  This  addition  will 
bring  the  number  of  active  furnaces  of  the  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation  to  four  out  of  a  total  of  six.  At 
present,  one  furnace  at  Martins  Ferry,  one  at  Steuben- 
v\]\e  and  one  at  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  are  in  blast. 
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JAPANESE    MARKET    WEAKER 

Government     Works    Announce     Price     Schedule 

Lower  Than  Europ<"an — Heavy  Tin 

Plate  Buying 

New  York,  Dec.  2G. — In  the  closing  days  of  the 
year,  a  fair  number  of  inquiries  appeared  from  Jap- 
anese buyers,  but  most  of  these  were  tenders  from 
governmental  or  large  private  sources.  One  of  the 
largest  tenders,  bids  on  which  were  opened  Dec.  25,  was 
for  33,000  boxes  of  oil  can  tin  plate  from  the  Nippon 
Oil  Co.  The  previous  purchase  of  this  oil  company  this 
year  was  of  a  total  of  34,000  boxes  and  was  placed  with 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  The  tender  of  the 
Ogura  Oil  Co.  on  5000  boxes  of  oil  can  tin  plate,  bids 
on  which  were  recently  opened,  is  not  yet  reported 
placed,  but  it  is  believed  the  business  may  go  to  one  of 
the  leading  independent  makers  of  tin  plate. 

There  is  some  inquiry  for  structural  material  and 
a  few  small  orders  are  reported  by  Japanese  export 
houses  in  New  York.  Among  the  government  tenders 
upon  which  bids  have  been  opened  are  605  tons  of  I 
beams  and  272  tons  of  channels  for  bridge  work  from 
the  Imperial  Government  Railways.  These  railways 
also  opened  bids  on  Dec.  22  on  5000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails 
and  250  tons  of  splice  bars  for  Otaru  and  an  additional 
500  tons  of  60-lb.  rail  splice  bars  for  Yokahama.  With 
the  recent  recovery  in  the  mark  exchange  and  a  contin- 
uance of  the  competitive  prices  quoted  by  American  rail 
mills,  exporters  submitting  bids  on  this  tender  hope 
that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  United  States.  On  the  re- 
cent award  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  of 
100-lb.  rails  to  Germany,  the  average  price  of  a  Ger- 
man maker  on  the  rails  and  accessories,  c.i.f.  Dairen, 
was  73.16  yen  ($35.85)  per  ton. 

On  structural  steel,  bars,  plates  and  similar  prod- 
ucts, made  by  the  Government  steel  works  at  Waki- 
matsu,  Japan,  American  bidders  will  evidently  find 
themselves  at  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  first  few 
months  of  1923,  as  under  a  recent  announcement  of  the 
Imperial  Steel  Works,  prices  on  these  products  will  be 
drastically  cut  after  the  first  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
eliminate  European  competition.  The  government 
works  is  reported  to  be  carrying  a  stock  of  about  70,000 
tons  of  material,  of  which  it  has  been  unable  to  dispose 
in  the  face  of  continued  competition  from  abroad.  The 
recently  published  revision  of  its  price  list  offers  25,000 
tons  of  structural  material  for  February-March  delivery 
with  plates  and  angles  at  97  yen  ($47.53)  per  1000  kg. 
or  metric  ton  and  I  beams  and  channels  at  99  yen 
($48.51)  per  1000  kg.  These  prices  are  approximately 
10  yen(  $4.90)  per  1000  kg.  less  than  the  present  Con- 
tinental prices  offered  in  Japan.  Recent  cable  reports 
state  that  the  market  is  weaker  and  that  a  few  third- 
class  banks  have  become  insolvent.  The  market  shows 
no  evidence  of  immediate  improvement.   , 

European  Iron  to  United  States 

There  is  still  fairly  active  inquiry  for  imported  iron 
and  some  business  is  reported  by  importers  on  orders 
of  100  or  200  tons  each  for  a  good  grade  of  Scotch 
foundry  iron.  One  importer  is  now  offering  Scotch  No. 
3  at  $27.25  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port,  duty  paid.  The 
recent  improvement  in  exchange  on  the  franc  has  placed 
iron  from  French  furnaces  on  a  rather  high  basis  for 
profitable  importation.  The  small  surplus  of  German 
iron  from  one  or  two  furnaces  which  one  importer  has 
been  oflTering  in  this  market,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  an 
American  port,  but  the  first  shipment  was  made  about 
Dec.  20  and  the  first  3000  tons  is  expected  about  the 
first  week  in  January.  One  importer  of  Continental 
iron  is  offering  a  good  grade  of  foundry  at  $25  per  ton, 
c.i.f.  Atlantic  port.  This  importer  states  that  in  the 
past  fortnight  he  has  rejected  firm  offers  totaling  about 
10,000  tons  for  foundry  iron  on  which  the  buyer  offered 
$23,  .$23.50  or  $23.75  per  ton,  duty  paid. 

Some  German  steel  is  being  imported  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  but  the  total  is  not  believed  to  be  large.  On  the 
whole  it  is  not  generally  considered  sufficiently  profit- 
able. One  importer  reports  a  recent  order  for  delivery 
to  Philadelphia  of  about  500  tons  of  plates,  bars,  etc.. 


but   claims   that   sui'h  business  is   the  exception   rather 
than  the  rule. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  will  probably  soon 
resume  construction  of  the  North-South  transcontinental 
railroad  to  connect  -Adelaide,  S.  A.,  with  Port  Darwin, 
N.  T.  On  the  transfer  of  the  Northern  Territory  to  the 
Federal  government  in  1911,  the  government  agreed  to 
con.struct  the  1100  miles  of  road  necessary  to  join  these 
two  sections  and  form  a  transcontinental  line.  Some 
construction  work  had  already  been  done  by  the  states. 
Present  plans  call  for  construction  of  about  300  miles 
of  railroad  at  £3,215,000,  and  rolling  stock  costing  about 
£148,000. 


SALE    APPROVED 


Brier  Hill  Direetors  Act  Upon  Sale  to  Youngstown 
Steel  and  Tube  Co. 

Youngstown,  Dec.  26.— Directors  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.  have  officially  approved  the  sale  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Formal 
requests  have  been  issued,  to  stockholders  for  signatures 
to  agreements  sanctioning  the  sale.  The  principal  in- 
terests in  the  company  signed  such  an  agreement  be- 
fore the  directors  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  decided 
to  make  the  purchase. 

The  letter  to  shareholders  states  that  the  directors 
recommended  the  sale  on  motion  by  John  Tod,  and  that 
the  vote  was  unanimous. 

The  purchase  is  to  be  made  on  the  following  terms: 
Exchange  of  four  shares  of  Brier  Hill  common  for  one 
of  Sheet  &  Tube  common,  and  retirement  of  Brier  Hill 
preferred  at  105,  or  exchange,  share  for  share,  for 
Sheet  &  Tube  preferred,  at  option  of  the  holder. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  still  has  200,000  shares 
of  unissued  common  stock  in  its  treasury  and  will  not 
be  compelled  to  issue  any  new  common  to  absorb  the 
Brier  Hill  common.  The  value  of  the  combined  prop- 
erties is  conservatively  estimated  at  $175,000,000. 

With  its  new  acquisition,  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company 
will  have  an  annual  productive  capacity  of  1,350,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  2,200,000  tons  of  ingots.  With  43 
sheet  mills,  it  will  rank  as  the  largest  independent 
sheet  maker  in  the  country. 


Reading  Iron  Co.  Takes  Over  Thomas  Iron  Co. 

The  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  formally 
taken  over  the  properties  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  Some 
months  ago  this  purchase  was  forecast  when  stock- 
holders of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  were  invited  by  Drexel 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia  bankers,  to  deposit  their  stock  with 
the  bank  subject  to  such  disposal  of  the  controlling 
interest  as  might  be  decided  upon.  Within  the  past 
two  weeks,  the  formal  transfer  of  the  stock  to  the 
Reading  Iron  Co.  was  agreed  upon.  Official  announce- 
ment will  probably  be  forthcoming  shortly. 

The  Reading  Iron  Co.  will  now  control  seven  blast 
furnaces  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  420,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  annually.  Of  these  furnaces,  five  were  the 
property  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  All  are  small  except 
one  at  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  which  was  almost  completely 
rebuilt  in  1919  and  has  not  since  been  operated.  It  will 
be  put  in  blast  about  Jan.  1  and  at  first  will  make  gray 
forge  iron.  There  is  a  small  furnace  at  Hokendauqua, 
two  small  furnaces  at  Alburtis,  Pa.,  and  one  at  Heller- 
to\vn,  Pa. 


Youngstown  Company  Will  Not  Sell 

Youngstown,  Dec.  26.— Stockholders  of  the  Youngs- 
town Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  operating  two  properties 
in  this  city,  have  decided  to  withdraw  all  proposals 
with  reference  to  their  sale.  A  special  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  a  proposal  of  purchase  from  the 
Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


Railroad  Rates  on  Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Revised  Figures  on  Ore,  Coal,  Coke,  Pig  Iron  and  Finished 

Materials — Few  Changes  Have  Occurred 

Since  Julv 


THE  IRON  AGE  herewith  presents  a  table  of 
freight  rates  on  iron,  coal,  coke,  pig  iron  and  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel  products  from  originating 
or  basing  points  to  the  more  common  centers  of  con- 
sumption. Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
10  per  cent  reduction,  effective  July  1,  1922,  for  the 
railroads  to  have  worked  out  the  new  tariffs  and  to 
have  made  adjustments  in  those  rates  which  had  been 
inequitable.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  the  table  of 
rates  published  in  The  Iron  Age,  July  0,  1922,  page 
20,  following  the  announcement  of  the  reduction,  is 
changed  in  comparatively  few  instances,  when  the 
number  of  separate  schedules  is  considered.  For  in- 
stance, of  the  26  rates  published  under  the  caption 
"Finished  Material"  there  are  only  four  changes  from 
the  original  list,  and  in  all  cases  these  are  adjustments 
rather  than  errors  of  calculation. 

The  rate  on  finished  material  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Detroit  and  Cincinnati  is  29c.  per  100  lb.  as  against 
29V2C.,  as  given  in  The  Iron  Age,  July  6,  while  the  rate 
to  Denver  on  all  products  except  pipe  is  $1.27  per  100 
lb.,  against  $1.27%  as  first  published,  and  the  rate  to 
St.  Paul  is  60c.  instead  of  59%c.  There  is  only  one 
change  in  the  table  of  ore  freight  rates,  this  being  to 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  which  has  a  rate  of  $2  per  gross 
ton  instead  of  $1.99,  as  first  calculated.  On  coal  and 
coke  the  changes  are  usually  a  matter  of  a  few  cents 
a  ton  and  the  rates  on  Connellsville  coke  are  largely 
as  published  just  after  the  announcement  of  the  July 
reduction.  Such  changes  as  there  are  in  pig  iron  rates 
as  a  rule  are  fractions  of  a  cent,  the  original  rates  be- 
ing subject  to  variations  in  the  interpretations  of  the 
rules  covering  revisions. 

Pig  Iron 


liujjalo  to 

Boston  (all  New  Eng- 
land)      : 

New  York   

Philadelphia    

Pittsburgh 

Albany     

Syracuse    

Rochester 


3.28 
2.27 


1.39 


Mahoning    and   Shenango 
Valleys  to 

r-itlsburgh     1.77 

Cleveland   1.77 

Canton,  Ohio 1.77 

Warren,  Ohio    0.76 

Cincinnati    3.66 

Follansbee,  W.  Va..  1.89 
Wheeling,  W.  Va...  1,89 
Mas.sillon,  Ohio    ....    1.77 

Latrobe    Pa 2.02 

Scottdale.  Pa 2.27 

New  Castle,  Pa 0,76 

Paikersburg,  W,  Va.  2.90 

Oil  City,  Pa 1.77 

Virginia   to 

Philadelphia    5.17 

Brooklyn     and     Jer- 
sey  City    5.28-5.55 

Boston   5.64-5,92 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 

Cincinnati    4.05 

Louisville   3.72 

Columbus,    Ohio 5.40 

Indianapolis 5.29 

Chicago    6.01 

Cleveland   6.01 

Boston ; 

Rail  and  water. . .   6,91 
All  rail   9,61 


OSS  Ton) 

Philadelphia: 

Rail    and    water,  ,    6.6 
Dock  delivery  ....    6.0 

All  rail 7.8 

Pacific  Coast    22:4 

Omaha    8.1 

St.  Louis   5.1 

Chattanooga    1.0 

Ironton  and  Jaackson  to 

Cincinnati    2.2 

Cleveland     3.0 

Detroit    3.2 

Chicago    4.7 

From  Chicago  to 

Rockford,  111, 1,3 

Preeport,  111 1.3 

Rock   Island,   111 1.7 

Moline,   111 1.7 

Davenport,  Iowa    ...    1.7 

Kewanee.   Ill 1.6 

Peoria.    Ill 1.7 

Aurora.  Ill 0.8 

Elgin,    111 0.8 

Joliet,   111 0.6 

Milwaukee,   Wis.    ...   0.7 

Racine,  Wis 0.7 

Kenosha,  Wis 0.7 

Waukesha,   Wis.    ...    0.7 

Janesville,  Wis 1.3 

Relolt,  Wis 1.3 

Madison,   Wis 1,6 

Sheboygan.  Wis,    ...    l.£ 
Minneapolis,  Minn,,,    3,( 

St,   Paul,  Minn 3,( 

.Michigan   City,   Ind,.    1.! 
South  Bend,  Ind, , ,  ,    l,i 

Kokonio,  Ind 2.1 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich,    2,t 
.Mu.-;kferoii,     ,Mi,li    ,  .  ,    n.i 


From  Chicago  to 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.... 

Jackson,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

St,   Louis,   Mo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

Omaha,   Neb 

Batavia,   111 

Chicago    Heights,   III. 

Geneva,  111 

Carpentersville,  111.   . 

Danville,  111 

Belvedere,    111 

Sterling,   111 

Galesburg,   111 

Quincy,  111,    ........ 

La   Porte,    Ind 

Terre   Haute,    Ind  ,  . . 
Indianapolis,   Ind,    . . 
Mishawauka,  Ind,   ..* 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.. 

Appleton,  Wis 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. . . 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Winona,   Minn 

Duluth,  Minn 

Dubuque,  Iowa  ,  . . . 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa.. 
Waterloo,  Iowa  .... 
Ottumwa,  Iowa  .... 
Miir.shalltown,    Iowa, 

To  Chicago  from 

Birmingham,  Ala. .  . . 

Ironton.   Ohio    

Jackson,  Ohio 

Mahoning   Valley. . . . 

Shenango  Valley   .  .  . 

Granite   City,   111 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Wells  and  Marquette. 
Mich 

Cadillac  and  Antrim, 
Mich 

Boyne  City  and  East 

Jordan,  Mich 

To  New  York  from 

East.   Pennsylvania.. 

Buffalo    

Virginia 

To  common  New  Eng- 
land pot7tts 

From  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania     

From  Buffalo   

From   Alabama    .... 


3.03 
2.65 
3.03 
3.15 
2.16 
4.26 
5.47 
0.88 
0.63 
0.88 
1.01 
1.64 
1.39 
1.39 
1.77 
1.77 


2.65 

2.65 

■2.65 

3.03 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

2.31 

2.31 

3.76 

1.77 

3.04 

3.04 

3.04 

3.645 

4.01 

6.01 
4.79 
4.79 
4.79 
4.79 
2.16 
3.65 

3.04 

3.15 

3.275 


9.61 


From  Cleveland  to 

Akron    1.64 

Barberton    1-64 

Bucyrus    2.02 

Canton    1.77 

Columbus   2.27 

Dover    1.77 

Dayton    2.52 

EJrle 1.77 

Elyria   0.76 

Lima    2.40 

Mansfield    2.27 

Newark    2.27 

Painesville   1.77 

Pena   (B.  &  O.  or  N. 

K.    P.)     1.14 

Ravenna     1.64 

Salem    1.77 

Springfield     2.39 

Valley  points    1.77 

From  Toledo  to 

Bucyrus    1-77 

Columbus   2.27 

Mansfield    .-  2.02 

Springfield   '2.13-2.40 

Dayton    2.40 

Indianapolis,    Ind 2.90 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 2.27 

Marion.  Ind 2.65 

South  Bend,   Ind 2.90 

Detroit    '1.23-1.39 

Jackson,  Mich 1.77 

Lansing,  Mich 2.02 

Saginaw,   Mich 2.52 

Bay   City.   Mich 2.52 

Pontiac,   Mich 1,77 

From  Eastern  Furnaces 
to  Philadelphia: 
Virginia     (all    fur- 
naces)        5,17 

Swedeland   0,76 

Pottstown    1.14 

Birdsboro   1.14 

Coatesville   1.14 

Reading    1.14 

Bethlehem    1.26 

Sparrows  Point,  Md,    1.64 

Catasauqua    1.39 

Parryville    1.39 

Hokendaqua    1.39 

Hellertown     1.39 

Alburtis 1.39 

Robesonla    1.39 

Emporium    3.53 

Wharton,  N.  J 1.64 


•Rate  via  D.,  T.  &  I.  R.R. 

New  Steel  Rails 

(Per  Gross  Ton) 
Pittsburgh  to  Pittsburgh  to 

New    Tork    ?5.17  Boston    .... 

Philadelphia    4.92  Chicago    . . 

Baltimore    4.79  St.  Ixuis   .  . 


..$5.67 
.  .  5.42 
.  .    6.18 


Billets,  Wire  Rods,  Etc. 


(Per  Gross  Ton) 


Pittsburgh  to 

New  York   $5.( 

Philadelphia    5.1 

Baltimore    4.i 

Cleveland     2.i 

Beaver    Falls,    Pa,  ,  ,  1.! 

Carnegie,  Pa O.i 

Leechburg,  Pa 1.: 

.Vmbrldge,  Pa C: 

lOconomy.  Pa 0.' 

Washington.   Pa.    ...  1.: 

Follansbee,   W,    Va  .  .  1  1 
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Pittsburgh  to 

McKeesport.   Pa.    .  .  .$0.( 

Boston    6.j 

Chicago    5.^ 

St.  Louis   6.! 

Bridgevllle,  Pa 1.: 

Ellwood   City,   Pa.  ..  1.: 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  2.! 

Canonsburg,   Pa.    ...  1.! 

Newton  Falls,  Ohio,.  2.( 

jVlllanee,   Ohio    2,( 

.\pollo.   Pa 1.: 
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Finished  Material 


Carload  Lots) 
nilsbuiffh  to 

Kansas  City   $0. 

St.  Paul   0. 

Omaha    . 0. 

Omaha   (pipe)    .....    0. 

Denver   1. 

Denver   (pipe)    1. 

Pacific   Coast    1, 

Pacific     Coast,     ship 

plates    1 

Birmingham    0 


0  29 

0.31 

Jacksonville,  all  rail.   0.50 

0.34 

Jacksonville,  rail  and 

0.43 

water    0.415 

0.705 

New   Orleans    0.515 

Iron 

Ore 

(I'cr  100 
Pitlsburuh  to 

Philadelphia    $0. 

Baltimore     0. 

New  York   0. 

Boston    fl. 

Buftalo   0. 

Cleveland   0. 

Cleveland,      Youngs- 
town,    combination 

rate   0. 

Detroit   0. 

Cincinnati    

Indianapolis    0 

Chicago    

St.  Louis   

Kansas  City   (pipe) 


(.Per  Gross  Ton) 

(From  lower  lake  ports) 

Direct  Ore 

Rail  of  vessel  to  car 

Handling  charge   $0.0S 

Line  haul  to 

Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys 0.82 

Dover,  Ohio,   district 0.88 

Midland,    Pa.,    district 0.99 

Pittsburgh  district    1.15 

Jackson,  Ohio,   district    (Toledo) 0.90 

Jackson,   Ohio,   district    (Cleveland) 1.12 

Ironton  and   Hamilton,  Ohio,   districts 1.25 

Johnstown,    Pa.,    district 1.30 

Lehigh  Valley  district   1.94 

Sparrows   Point,    Md 2.00 

Dock  Ore 

In  addition  to  line  haul 

Rail  of  vessel  to  dock  pile 0.20 

Dock  pile  to  car 0.13 

Storage  charge  per  ton  per  month 0.01 

Mines  to  Upper  Ports 
The   new   freight   rates   on    Lake   Superior   ore   from   the 
mines  to  the  upper  lake  ports  which  became  effective  June 
19   representing   practically  a   10   per   cent   reduction   are   as 
follows,  the  rates  named  including  unloading  charges : 

Marquette   from   Eastern   Marquette   range $0.60 

Marquette    from    Western    Marquette    range 78 

Escanaba  from  Menominee  and  Marquette  ranges 91 

Ashland  from  Gogebic  range 91 

Duluth  and  Superior  from  Mesabi  Range 91 

Two  Harbors  from  Vermillion  range 91 

Duluth  and  Superior  from  Cuyuna  range 91 


To  Western 
Points,  per 

Net  Ton 


Coal  Freight  Rates 


-Originating  District- 


To  Eastern 
Points,  per 
Gross  Ton 


Connellsville, 
Westmoreland, 
Pittsburgh  Fairmont  Greensburg  Latrobe 


Baltimore     $3.24 

Chester,    Pa 3.24 

Harrisburg.     (PRR    & 

P&R)    2.73 

Johnstown,  Pa.  (B&O)  1.39 
•Johnstown,  Pa.  (PRR)  1.39 
Lebanon.  Pa.    (PRR  &  ' 

&   P&R) 3.11 

New  York    (37th  St.).  3.49 

Brooklyn 3.62 

Philadelphia     3.24 

Sparrows    Point    3.24 

Steelton,    Pa 2.73 

South   Bethlehem,   Pa.  3.36 

Syracuse,    N.    Y 3.36 


$3.09 

J2.94 

$2.84 

3,09 

2.94 

2.84 

2.58 

2.43 

2.33 

1.39 

1.39 

2.96 

2.81 

2.71 

3.34 

3.19 

3.09 

3.47 

3.32 

3.22 

3.09 

2.94 

2.84 

3.09 

2.94 

2.84 

2.58 

2.43 

2.33 

3.21 

3.06 

2.96 

3.21 

3.06 

2,96 

•The  rate  from  points  on  the  Monongaliela  Railway  in  the 
Fairmont  group  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  to 
Johnstown  is  $1.76  per  gross  ton.  Rates  to  Johnstown  from 
Greensburg  and  Latrobe  groups  apply  specifically  from  point 
of  origin  to  destination.  The  Connells^dlle  rate  applies  to 
shipments  from  points  on  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  south  of  Ruffsdale,  from  points  on  the 
Pittsburgh.  Virginia  &  Charleston  and  points  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  railroad. 

The  Fairmont  rate  on  shipments  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
applies  to  shipments  from  points  east  of  Suterville,  Pa.,  from 
points  on  the  Smithfield  &  Masontown  Branch  and  from  the 
Fairmont   Region   of  West   Virginiia. 


Pittsburgh 
Group 

Canton,   Ohio    $1..'>U 

Chicago    3.09 

Cleveland 1.84 

Columbus.  Ohio 1.89 

Detroit,   Mich 2.58 

Indiana  Harbor,  Mich , .      3.09 

Toledo,  Ohio   2.39 

Youngstown,  Ohio 1.34 

Lake    ports     1.66 

To  Canadian  Basing  Points : 
Port   Maitland.   Ont. .      2.24 
Buftalo    2.24 


-Originating  District : — > 

Upper  Lower 

Connellsville    Connellsville 

$1.65 

3.09 

1.90 

2.02 


3.09 


2.39 
2.39 


$1.84 

3.09 

1.99 

2.14 

2.58 

3.09 

2.39 

1.58 

1.81 

These  rates  apply  In  a  general  way  to  shipments  from 
the  territor.v  described.  There  are,  however,  numerous  ex- 
tensions to  the  specific  rates  quoted  and  in  each  case  before 
applying  the  rate  as  a  basis  for  freight  charges  the  shipper 
or  consignee  should  determine  the  exact  location  of  the  mine 
from  which  the  business  will  move  ;  then  refer  to  the  tariff 
naming  the  rate  in   question. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  includes  points  east  as  far  as 
Latrobe  and  south  on  the  Southwest  Branch  to  and  including 
Ruffsdale ;  south  to,  but  not  including,  Brownsville  on  the 
Pittsburgh,  Virginia  &  Charleston  railroad ;  eastward  to 
Dawson  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  and  eastward  to 
Dickerson  Run  and  southwest  to  and  including  Brownsville 
on  the  New  York  Central  lines. 

The  Connellsville  district  includes  points  on  the  South- 
west Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  south  of  Ruffs- 
dale ;  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  &  Charleston,  except  Braz- 
nell  and  all  Monongahela  River  railroad  points ;  New  York 
Central  points  east  of  Dickerson  Run,  including  Connells- 
ville Transfer  and  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Dawson 
to  Point   Marion,   Pa. 


Connellsville,  Pa.,  to 

Baltimore     

Buftalo    

Canton,    Ohio    .... 

Chicago    

Cleveland   

Columbus,  Ohio   .  . 

Detroit    

East  St.  Louis.  .  .  . 

Erie,   Pa 

Harrisburg    

Joliet,   III 

Louisville   

Milwaukee   

New  York    

Philadelphia    


Coke 

Per  Net  Ton) 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  to 

$3.21  Pittsburgh    

3.28  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.  . 

2.52  Port  Maitland,  Ont. 

4.16  Pottstown,  Pa 

2.77  Reading,  Pa 

2.77  Richmond,   Va. 

3.65  (B.  &  O.) 

4.54  Richmond,   Va. 

2.77  (P.    R.    R.) 

2.90  South   Bethlehem.    I 

4.16  Swedeland.  Pa 

4.16  Toledo     

4.79  Wheeling    

4.79  Valley  points    

3.53 


.$1.51 

.  4.54 

.  3.28 

.  3.28 

.  3.28 

.  4.79 

.  4.79 

.  3.53 

.  3.53 

.  3.28 

.  2.27 


In  an  anniversary  number,  dated  December  8,  the 
Schenectady  Works  Neivs  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
commemorates  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  Schenectady  of  the  old  Edison  Machine 
Works,  which  was  developed  later  into  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Many  photographs  of  the  old  works  and 
the  new  show  the  tremendous  development  which  has 
taken  place,  but  the  figures  are  even  more  illuminating. 
The  two  buildings  of  1886  have  given  place  to  310  build- 
ings today.  The  70,406  sq.  ft.  of  shop  space  has  given 
place  to  5,975,291  sq.  ft.,  or  more  than  137  acres,  while 
the  land  area,  111/2  acres  in  1886,  is  now  523  acres,  or 
more  than  four-fifths  of  a  square  mile.  The  main 
avenue  through  the  works  is  more  than  a  mile  long, 
while  the  number  of  employees  is  placed  at  17,616,  as 
compared  with  300  in  1886.  During  the  war  years 
there  were  more  than  20,000  employees. 


The  B.  &  M.  Metal  Rolling  Mill,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  a  special  anti-acid 
metal  to  be  knowm  as  B.  &  M.  A  13-in.  rod  mill  is 
being  installed  having  a  capacity  of  25  tons  per  day 
of  various  sizes  of  rods,  flats,  squares  and  shapes,  in- 
cluding nail  plate  for  bronze  nails.  Equipment  is  be- 
ing installed  and  operations  will  begin  about  March  1. 
The  company,  will  have  a  Pittsburgh  branch  at  804 
Manufacturers  Building  and  a  New  York  branch  at 
350  Madison  Avenue,  E.  S.  Wheeler  in  charge. 
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YEAR  END  MARKET  STRONG 

First  Quarter  Well  Engaged  and  Price 
Concessions  Disappearing 

Finishing  and  Shipping  Handicapped  by  Lack 

of  Men — Pig  Iron  and  Coke  Higher 

The  year  1922  ends  with  much  less  than  the  usual 
holiday  interrupitions  to  ordering  and  with  leading 
manufacturers  committed  against  production  well 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  Output  is  being 
obtained  with  difficulty  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
men,  especially  in  finishing  and  shipping  depart- 
ments, and  car  shortage  has  here  and  there  been 
an  added  obstacle. 

The  steady  growth  in  strength  of  steel  prices  is 
natural  but  is  apparent  mostly  in  the  disappearance 
of  concessions  from  the  regular  quotations.  The 
few  price  advances  announced  represent  practically 
a  withdrawing  from  the  market  by  the  mills  mak- 
ing them.  Buyers  show  no  fear  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  cover  later  needs  at  higher  prices,  and 
from  the  producers  standpoint  there  are  abundant 
indications  that  the  effort  is  to  stabilize  the  market 
for  the  time  being  at  the  present  levels. 

Higher  prices  for  pig  iron  are  based  more  on 
higher  fuel  than  on  a  large  demand,  though  this  is 
of  unusual  volume  for  the  holiday  season.  So  fully  is 
metallurgical  coke  being  sent  to  augment  the  supply 
of  domestic  anthracite  coal  that  prompt  blast  fur- 
nace coke  is  $8  to  $8.50  per  net  ton  and  foundry 
coke  $8.50  to  $9,  with  the  Eastern  buying  at  higher 
prices  and  leaving  none  too  much  available.  Much 
of  the  blast  furnace  coke  contracts  for  the  first  quar- 
ter range  between  $7  and  $7.50. 

The  pig  iron  advances  have  been  50c.  to  $1  in 
some  centers.  Tonnage  closed  and  pending  in  the 
Philadelphia  district  amounts  to  75,000  and  in 
northern  Ohio  to  nearly  an  equal  amount,  the  lat- 
ter including  45,000  to  50,000  tons  of  basic.  Con- 
cessions have  not  entirely  disappeared  and  on 
25,000  tons  placed  by  a  cast-iron  pipe  company,  the 
price  was  about  $26,  eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
South  $23,  Birmingham,  is  the  prevailing  price 
and  more  furnaces  are  in  operation  than  at  any 
time  this  year. 

Hardly  any  product  has  failed  to  share  in  the 
December  demand,  and  there  are  probably  few 
mills  which  have  not  built  up  a  back  log  in  the 
past  two  weeks.  In  plates  and  cold-finished 
products  alone  are  deliveries  relatively  easy, 
owing  to  the  country's  large  capacity  in  these 
forms  of  finished  steel. 

In  Chicago  an  increasing  number  of  orders  for 
plates,  shapes  and  bars  could  not  be  considered 
because  of  inability  to  meet  delivery  dates,  and 
mills  outside  of  the  district  have  been  taking  busi- 
ness on  a  Pittsburgh  basis. 

Building  construction,  with  upward  of  36,000 
tons  of  fabricated  steel  work  put  under  contract, 
shows  no  signs  of  abatement;  heavj'  specifications 
for  automobile  forgings  following  a  recent  holding 
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up  of  deliveries,  indicate  continued  activity,  and 
heavy  buying  of  tractor  parts  points  to  the  expected 
increasing  consumption  of  the  agricultural  ma- 
chinery trade. 

Purchases  of  1550  cars  and  34  locomotives  and 
inquiries  for  2450  cars  and  28  locomotives  are  less 
than  the  records  of  recent  weeks  but  the  railroad 
equipment  trade  looks  for  a  repetition  of  the  activity 
of  the  last  few  months. 

New  oil  storage  tank  inquiries  call  for  16,000 
tons  of  plates  and  early  1923  indications  for  more 
such  work  are  regarded  bright.  Two  more  Lake 
boats  have  been  contracted  for. 

Purchases  by  jobbers  in  December  have  been 
notably  large,  with  plain  structural  material  loom- 
ing large. 

One  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  week  has  been  de- 
veloped in  hot-rolled  strip  steel,  quotations  of  2.60c., 
Pittsburgh  base,  having  been  made  on  round  lots  to 
cold  rolling  mills. 

Concessions  of  5  per  cent  have  been  made  on 
bolts  and  nuts  but  only  on  current  orders  and  not 
on  first  quarter  business. 

Advances  have  been  made  on  export  orders  and 
some  improvement  is  noted  in  volume  and  scope  of 
demand.  The  Nippon  Oil  Co.  is  in  the  market  for 
the  equivalent  of  37,000  base  boxes  of  tin  plate. 

The  Iron  Age  composite  price  of  pig  iron  is 
now  $25.79  against  $25.42  a  week  ago  and  $18.68  a 
year  ago. 

The  composite  price  for  finished  stee!  remains 
at  2.439c.  a  pound.     It  was  2.062c.  a  year  ago. 


Pittsburgh 

Price   Concessions  Disappearing — Operations 

Limited  by  Labor  Shortage 

PiTTSDi'RGH,  Dec.  2G.— The  year  is  ending  with  un- 
usual acrtivity  both  as  regards  business  and  plant  activ- 
ities. The  National  Works,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  will  be 
down  this  week  in  the  finishing  departments,  but  this  is 
the  only  instance  in  this  district  where  the  suspension 
for  the  holidays  extended  beyond  this  morning.  The 
holidays,  moreover,  have  brought  much  less  than  the 
usual  interruption  to  ordering  and  with  leading  manu- 
facturers committed  against  production  well  through 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  prices  are  steadily  grow- 
ing stronger.  To  date,  this  tendency  is  more  apparent 
in  the  disappearance  of  concessions  from  regular  quota- 
tions than  in  an  actual  advance  in  prices,  although  a 
•  large  maker  of  wire  products  to-day  announced  with- 
drawal from  the  market  for  additional  first  quarter 
business  except  at  an  advance  of  $2  per  ton  over  pres- 
ent quotations.  The  leading  independent  company  here 
reports  bookings  equal  to  three  and  one-half  months' 
production  in  practically  all  finished  lines  except  struc- 
tural shapes,  and  orders  for  that  product  are  from  30 
to  40  days'  probable  output.  The  Steel  Corporation 
subsidiaries  are  almost  completely  sold  through  the  first 
three  months  of  the  new  year. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  holidays  are  attended  by  so  little 
slackening  in  plant  activity.  It  is  unquestioned  that  if 
the  labor  supply  were  sufficient,  Pittsburgh  manufac- 
tui'ers  could  to-day  be  running  full.  Blast  furnace  and 
steel  works  operations  are  almost  full,  but  the  finishing 
mills  are  hampered  because  there  are  not  enough  men. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Vt'eek  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At    ilate,   one   week,   one   month,   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Dec.  2G.  Dec.  19,  Nov.  2S.  Dec.  27. 

Pig   Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton:      1922  1922        1922  1921 

No.    2X.    rhiladelphiaj $28.76  $28.76  $29.14  $21.34 

No.  2.  Valley  rurnacet.  .  .  .  27.0(>  25.00        27.00  19.50 

No.    2,    Southern,    Cin'tit-.    27.05  27.05        27.05  21.50 

No.   2.  Birmingham.  Ala.f.    23.00  23.00        23.00  17.00 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago*..    28.00  28.00       29.00  19.00 

Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa ..  .     26.75  27.50        27.50  20.25 

Basic,  Vallev  furnace 25.0«  24.25        26.50  18.25 

Vallev  Bessemer,  del.   P'gh   29.27  29.27        32.77  21.96 

Malleable,    Chicago*    28.00  28.00        29.00  19.00 

Malleable,  Valley   27.0«t  26.00        28.00  20.00 

Gray   forge.    Pittsburgh ...  28.27  26.27        28.27  20.96 

L.  S.  charcoal.   Chicago...    33.15  33.15        36.15  31.50 

Ferromanganese,     del'd..  ..  100.00  100.00  100.00  60.00 

Rails,    Billets,   etc.,     per  Gross  Ton  ; 

O.-h.  rails,  hea\'}',  at  mill. $43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    36.50  36.50        37.00  29.00 

O.-h.   billets,   Pittsburgh...    36.50  36.50        37.00  29.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars,    P'gh 36.50  36.50        37.00  30.00 

Forging  billets,    base.   P  gh  42.30  41.50        45.00  32.00 

O.-h.  billets.   Phila 43.17  43.17        43.17  33.74 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh....    45.00  45.00        45.00  38.00 

Cents  Cents      Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.  steel.   P'gh,   lb..      2.00  2.00          2.00  1.50 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.10  2.10          2.00  1.55 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  LJ).  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents      Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia...      2.275  2.275        2.275  1.85 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 2.35  2.35          2.50  1.60 

Steel   bars.   Pittsburgh 2.00  2.00         2.00  1.50 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.10  2.10          2.10  1.60 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.34  2.34          2.34  1.88 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  .  .      1.95  1.93          1.95  1.50 

Tank  plates,   Chicago 2.30  2.30          2.30  1.60 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.29  2.29          2.34  1.83 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.00  2.00          2.00  1.50 

Beams,   Chicago    .  : 2.20  2.20          2.20  1.60 

Beams.  New  York 2.34  2.34          2.34  1.88 

Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh...      2.75  2.75          2.75  2.00 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     ^Silicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  jjrices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,       1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd.  9  &  10 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  . . . 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh .... 
Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh . . 
Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh   $4.75 

Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    $24.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia...  20.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh . . 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  20. 50 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila.  .  . .  20.00 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  16.25 


i^ents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.00 

4.35 

4.35 

4.35 

4.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.50 

2.45 

2.45 

2.45 

2.25 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.15 

20.00 


22.50 
Sl.OO 


$24.00 
20.00 
20.00 
16.50 
17.50 
22.50 
20.00 
20.00 
19.00 
15.25 


$24.00 
20.00 
20.50 
16.00 
17.00 
22.50 
20.00 
19.50 
19.00 
15.25 


Coke,    Connellsville,       Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace   coke,   prompt ....  $8.00       $7.00       $7.00 
Foundry  coke,  prompt....    S.50         8.00         8.00 


$15.50 
16.50 
14.50 
11.50 
11.00 
16.00 
16.50 
12.50 
14.50 
10.25 


$2.75 
3.75 


Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper,  New  Y'ork..  14.75  14.50  14.12%  13.8714 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  14.50  14.37%  13.62%  13.62% 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.95  7.00  7.02%  4.82% 

Zinc.    New    York 7.S0  7.35  7.37%  5.17% 

Lead,   St.   Louis 6.97%  6.87%      6.95  4.37% 

Lead,     New     York 7.30  7.25  7.30  4.70 

Tin     (Straits),    N.    Y 39.0O  38.12%  36.37%  32.75 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      6.25  6.30  6.50  4.50 

do  not  necessarily  apply  to  e.xport  business. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  26,   1922,   Finished   Steel,  2.439c.   Per  Lb. 


Based  on   prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth    rails,    black   piper' 
BJid  black  sheets  J 


These  products  constitute  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  output  of  finished  steel 


Dec.  19,  1922,  2.439c. 

Nov.  28.  1922.  2.439c. 

Dec.  27,  1921,  2.062c. 

..10-year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Dec  26,  1922,  Pig  Iron,  $25.79  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry-) 
Irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation.  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  f 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Dec.     19,   1922,  $25.42 

Nov.    28.   1922.  26.77 

Dec.    27,   1921,  18.68 

10-year  pre-war  average,  15.72 


Higher  prices  are  noted  for  most  grades  of  pig  iron, 
but  the  advance  is  based  more  upon  the  strength  of  the 
fuel  situation  than  upon  a  large  demand,  because  im- 
portant melters  are  well  protected  by  contracts  against 
their  early  1923  requirements.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  very  general  withdrawal  of  the  low  prices  re- 
cently quoted,  since  the  indications  are  that  coke  is 
going  to  remain  rather  high  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  and  it  is  now  realized  that  recent  prices 
were  altogether  too  low  in  relation  to  fuel  costs.  High 
prices  still  prevail  for  both  coal  and  coke  under  the 
influence  of  Eastern  demands  in  the  replacement  of 
hard  coal  for  domestic  use,  and  while  the  car  supply  is 
better  this  week  than  it  was  recently,  the  observance  of 
the  holiday  has  kept  a  good  many  men  away  from  the 
mines  and  ovens. 

Higher  prices  for  scrap  in  markets  which  compete 
with  Pittsburgh  portend  higher  prices  here,  although 
not  enough  actual  business  yet  has  developed  here  upon 
which  to  establish  an  advance. 

Pig  Iron. — So  many  consvimers  of  pig  iron  covered 
their  requirements  for  early  part  of  1923  in  the  recent 
wave  of  buying  that  business  of  the  past  week  has  been 
extremely  limited  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  two 
preceding  ones.  Enough  business  has  been  done  in  foun- 
dry iron,  however,  to  establish  the  market  on  No.  2 
Valley  grade  at  $27  and  that  is  as  low  as  any  of  the 


producers  is  willing  to  go.  Indeed,  a  couple  of  pro- 
ducers are  now  asking  $28  for  the  base  grade  with  the 
usual  differential  up  and  down  for  silicon  content.  We 
note  sales  of  malleable  iron  at  $27  Valley  furnace,  an 
advance  of  $1  per  ton  over  the  price  of  a  week  ago. 
Hardly  enough  business  has  been  done  in  the  steel  mak- 
ing grade  to  establish  any  change  in  prices,  but  steel 
makers,  sensing  a  need  for  any  surplus  production  of 
basic  grade,  no  longer  are  anxious  for  business  and  $25 
is  as  low  as  any  now  can  be  had.  The  Central  Steel  Co., 
Massillon,  Ohio,  is  inquiring  for  between  45,000  and 
50,000  tons  of  basic  for  delivery  over  first  quarter  of 
the  year.  A  report  that  the  tonnage  went  to  Cleveland 
furnaces  is  denied. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.77  per  gross  ton; 

Basic    $25.00 

Bessemer    27.50 

Gray  forge    $26.50  to    27.50 

No.  2  foundry 27.00  to    28.00 

No.   3  foundry 26.50  to    27.50 

Malleable   26.00 

Low  phosphorus,   copper  free. ...  36.00 

Ferroalloys. — The  past  week  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  year,  and  business  has  been  well  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  alloys.  We  note  one  sale 
of  2000  tons  of  ferromanganese  and  others  aggregating 
almost  that  much,  while  pending  business,  likely  to 
be   closed   soon,   amounts   to   1500   tons.      Sales,  which 
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have  included  some  British  material,  all  have  been  at 
$100  seaboard,  or  $104.79  delivered,  Pittsburgh,  for  80 
per  cent.  There  is  talk  of  an  advance  in  British  mate- 
rial to  match  the  recent  advance  in  sterling.  There 
have  been  sales  of  approximately  5000  tons  of  spiegel- 
eisen,  including  one  of  3000  tons,  to  an  Ohio  alloy  steel 
maker,  for  first  quarter  and  first  half  delivery.  Pend- 
ing inquiries  amount  to  about  1000  tons.  Prices  are  on 
a  tonnage  basis;  for  1000-ton  lots,  $33  furnace,  for 
average  20  per  cent  material,  is  the  going  price,  with 
$34  asked  for  lots  of  less  than  500  tons  and  $35  the 
single  carload  price.  Only  a  few  of  the  important 
users  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  have  failed  to  enter 
their  1923  requirements.  Business  closed  has  been  gen- 
erally at  $82.50  delivered,  but  domestic  makers  now 
being  well  committed  at  asking  $85.  Expected  com- 
petition from  foreign  makers  has  failed  to  materialize. 
The  import  duty  and  freight  charges  combine  to  keep 
out  Canadian  material. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromar.ganese  at  $100, 
furnace,  or  $104.79  delivered  Pittsburgh  district  _ 
for  either  domestic  or  Britisli,  and  76  to  80  per  cent 
German  at  ?fi7  c.i.f.  Atlantic  .seaboard.  Average  20  per 
cent  spiegeleisen,  spot.  $33  to  $35.  furnace  ;  contracts, 
$32  ;  16  to  19  per  cent,  spot,  $32  to  $33  ;  contracts, 
$32  ;  20  per  cent,  foreien,  $37  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard, 
duty  paid  :  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  domestic,  $82. .'iO 
to  $85.  delivered.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  quoted 
f.o.b.  Jackson  and  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  furnaces  as 
follows:  10  per  cent,  $44.50;  11  per  cent,  $47.80;  12 
per  cent,  $51.10;  13  per  cent,  $55.10;  14  per  cent, 
$60.10  ;  silvery  iron,  6  per  cent,  $33  ;  7  per  cent,  $34  ; 
S  per  cent,  $35.50  ;  9  per  cent,  $37.50  ;  10  per  cent. 
$39.50;  11  per  cent,  $42;  12  per  cent,  $44.50;  13  per 
cent,  $47.  The  present  freight  rate  from  Jackson 
and  New  Straitsville  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  is 
$3.66  per  gross  ton. 

Steel  Skelp. — On  ordinary  pipe  skelp  the  market  is 
well  established  at  2c.  for  either  grooved  or  sheared. 
That  price,  however,  finds  no  appeal  to  makers  on  light 
gage  or  boiler  tube  skelp  for  which  some  ask  premiums 
of  as  much  as  $5  per  ton  over  pipe  skelp.  The  National 
Tube  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  plates 
(skelp). 

Wire  Products. — Obligations  of  makers  do  not  dimin- 
ish and  the  explanation  is  found  chiefly  in  a  scarcity  of 
labor.  Bookings  are  heavy  and  on  the  present  rate  of 
production  will  carry  the  mills  through  the  first  quarter 
of  the  new  year,  but  those  manufacturers  most  heavily 
committed  could  clean  their  slates  in  60  days  if  the 
labor  supply  was  adequate.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
steel  and  the  railroads  are  functioning  normally,  but 
cold  weather  has  not  driven  many  men  into  the  mills. 
The  leading  interest  is  taking  a  little  business  now 
from  regular  customers.  Prices  are  very  firm  and 
slight  advances  over  regular  quotations  are  obtainable 
on  early  deliveries  of  nails  and  manufacturers'  wire. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  speculative  buying.  A  leading 
independent  has  taken  all  the  first  quarter  tonnage  it 
is  likely  to  produce  and  has  notified  its  sales  offices  that 
on  any  such  business  as  it  might  fit  in  an  advance  of 
$2  per  ton  was  to  be  obtained.  Prices  are  given  on 
page   1717. 

Wire  Rods. — Most  makers  are  obligated  against 
production  during  the  first  quarter  and  the  market  is 
well  described  as  very  firm.  Regular  customers  of  in- 
dividual mills  are  covered  at  $45,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town,  for  the  base  size  of  soft  rods.  Irregular  and  small 
lot  buyers  are  not  finding  ready  accommodation  below 
.$47.50. 

We  quote  No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods 
to  domestic  consumers,  $45  to  $47.50  ;  chain  rods,  $45 
to  $47.50;  screw  stock  rods,  $50  to  $52.50;  rivet  and 
bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character,  $45  to 
f47.r>0;  high  carbon  rods.  $52  to  $57.50,  depending  on 
carbon,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town.  Carbon  rods  command  $3  over  base  for  0,20 
to  0.40  Ciirbon  :  $5  over  base  for  0.41  to  0.55  carbon: 
$7.50  over  base  for  0.56  to  0.75  carbon  and  $10  over 
base  for  over  0.75  carbon. 

Billets,  Sheet  Bars  and  Slabs.— The  price  of  $36.50 
for  billets,  which  hitherto  has  been  little  more  than  an 
appraisal,  has  become  fairly  established  through  a  re- 
cent sale  of  10,000  tons  of  Bessemer  billets  to  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.  for  delivery  over  the  first  quarter  at 
that  price,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  This  brings  open  market 
purchases  of  steel  by  that  interest  over  the  past  six 
months  to  110,000  tons.  It  is  also  inquiring  for  10.000 
tons  of  open-hearth  slabs  and  a  like  tonnage  of  plates. 


The  Steel  Corporation  has  made  no  announcement  as  to 
prices  of  billets  or  slabs  for  first  quarter,  presumably 
because  its  own  requirements  and  those  of  its  regular 
customers  will  absorb  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  first  quar- 
ter production.     Sheet  bars  are  firm  at  $36.50  and  with 
the  demand  for  sheets  on  the  increase  at  well  sustained 
prices,  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  shaded.     Forging  bil- 
lets  are   firmer.     W'hile    the    Carnegie   Steel   Co.   price 
would  be  $41.50,  based  on  the  usual  premium  of  $5  a 
ton  over  soft  billets,  this  company  has  no  tonnage  to 
sell.     Independents  are  quoting  from  $42.50  to  $47.50 
and  most  of  the  recent  business  here  has  been  at  $45. 
We  quote  4  x  4-in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,    $36.50  ;    2    x    2-in.    billets,    $36.50  ;    Bessemer 
.sheet  bars,    $36.50;   open-hearth   sheet  bars,    $36.50; 
slabs.  $36.50;  forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons,  $42.50 
to  $47.50,   all  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills. 

Sheets. — The  past  week  has  been  featured  by  an  ap- 
preciable increase  in  orders  to  independent  mills,  whose 
customers  previously  were  inclined  to  delay  bujang  in 
the  thought  or  hope  of  obtaining  supplies  at  lower 
prices.  A  Valley  producer  is  reported  to  have  filled 
up  for  the  first  quarter  and  to  have  advanced  prices  to 
former  independent  levels  of  3.50c.  base  for  black  and 
4.50c.  base  for  galvanized.  These  prices  cannot  yet  be 
obtained  since  there  are  still  a  number  of  independent 
mills  which  are  not  especially  well  committed  against 
first  quarter  production.  The  leading  interest  has  speci- 
fications for  practically  all  of  its  production  over  the 
first  quarter.  Failure  of  this  interest  to  advance  its 
prices  on  automobile  sheets  is  proving  somewhat  em- 
barrassing for  the  independents  who,  although  well  sold 
over  the  first  quarter  at  5c.  base  for  No.  22  gage  auto- 
mobile body  stock,  are  finding  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing more  than  4.70c.  base  for  second  quarter  deliv- 
eries, that  being  the  Steel  Corporation  price,  while  for 
earlier  deliveries  it  is  stated  that  all  are  not  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  5c.  base.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1717. 

Steel  Rails. — There  is  still  enough  competition  for 
light  rail  orders  to  prevent  full  realization  of  2.15c. 
base  for  those  rolled  from  new  steel.  That  price  is 
being  asked  and  obtained  on  much  business,  but  2.10c. 
base  is  still  being  done.  Light  sections  rolled  from 
old  rails  are  quoted  at  2c.  base. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.   sections,   rolled  from  new 

steel,   2.10c.   to  2.15c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails,  2c. 

base  ;    standard    rails,    $43    per    gross    ton    mill    for 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Tin  Plate. — Specifications  have  lately  been  coming  . 
to  independent  manufacturers  on  a  heavy  scale  and 
most  of  them  in  this  district  now  are  pretty  well  obli- 
gated against  probable  production  over  the  first  half 
of  1923.  With  the  Steel  Corporation  tin  plate  making 
subsidiary  sold  up  almost  completely  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  the  supply  situation  is  strong  and  this  is 
reflected  in  prices,  as  frequent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
consumers  lately  to  secure  concessions  from  the  regu- 
lar quotation  are  known  to  have  failed.  Production  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  number  of  mills  in  operation 
and  since  the  labor  supply  is  not  likely  to  be  any  bet- 
ter during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  than  it  is  novi', 
some  are  predicting  a  shortage  of  tin  plate  later  in  the 
year. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — All  makers 
are  fairly  heavily  obligated  against  production  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  some  are  so  well 
booked  as  to  be  indifferent  about  taking  on  any  more 
business  at  the  current  price  of  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh, 
for  carload  lots.  An  advance  to  2.65c.  base  is  thought 
to  be  an  early  1923  possibility,  as  1.90c.  is  about  as  low 
as  makers  are  getting  hot-rolled  bars,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  there  should  be  a  spread  of  not  less  than  $15  per 
ton  between  hot-rolled  and  cold-finished  bar  prices. 
Ground  shafting  also  is  firm  at  2.90c.  base  f.o.b.  mill 
for  carload. 

Track  Fastenings. — Current  demands  are  moder- 
ate, but  all  makers  here  are  well  committed  against 
production  during  the  early  part  of  1923  and  are  not 
so  anxious  for  additional  business  as  to  be  willing  to 
shade  prices.  On  some  tie  plate  specifications  makers 
are  asking  as  high  as  $50  per  net  ton.  Large  spikes 
are  firm  at  $2.75  base  per  100  lb.,  but  the  market  on 
small  spikes  now  appears  to  be  quotable  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50  base,  as  lower  figures  are  being  made  by  American 
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Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  also  by  Eastern  makers.     Prices 
are  given  on  page  1717. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Soft  steel  bars  are  firmer  at 
2c.  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  recently,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  named  this 
price  on  first  quarter  contracts  with  bolt  and  nut  manu- 
facturers. Mills  in  this  district  are  already  so  heavily 
obligated  against  first  quarter  production  that  they  are 
indifferent  about  further  business,  except  at  full  prices. 
The  market  on  iron  bars  also  is  firm  at  recent  prices 

We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  2c. ; 
reinforcing  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  2c.  base :  rail 
steel  reinforcing  bars.  1.90c.  to  2c.  ;  refined  iron  bars, 
2.60c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Although  some  mills  will  enter 
the  new  year  with  comparatively  light  order  books, 
there  is  on  the  whole  less  tendency  to  shade  2c.  than 
was  the  case  recently.  We  regard  the  market  as  fairly 
firm  at  that  figure.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1717. 

Plates. — Mills  are  better  off  on  orders  than  they 
were  a  short  time  ago,  and  while  it  is  still  possible  that 
large  tonnages  might  be  placed  at  less  than  2c.,  there 
is  greater  adherence  to  2c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  than  there 
has  been.  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
announced  an  advance  of  $5  per  ton  in  plate  prices,  but 
the  trade  at  large  regards  this  announcement  merely  as 
a  withdrawal  by  that  company  from  the  market  inci- 
dent to  its  absorption  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1717. 

Tubular  Goods. — General  conditions  are  much  as 
they  have  been  for  the  past  few  weeks.  Makers  of  steel 
pipe  are  operating  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  and 
ample  supplies  of  cars  permit  much  greater  shipments 
than  was  the  ease  a  few  weeks  ago;  yet  the  demand 
keeps  up  and  the  probable  explanation  is  that  distrib- 
utors have  applied  so  much  of  their  consignments  to 
old  orders  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  accumulate 
stocks.  As  for  some  time  past,  the  heaviest  demand 
is  in  standard  pipe,  with  butt  welded  sizes  especially 
wanted.  The  trade  expects  a  much  heavier  volume  of  oil 
country  and  line  pipe  in  1923  than  it  had  in  the  past 
year.  Scarcity  of  lap  welded  steel  boiler  tubes  still  is 
marked  and  jobbers  say  they  would  not  have  much  to 
offer  in  tubes  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
getting  fairly  heavy  shipments  of  seamless  tubes. 
Prices  are  very  firm  all  along  the  line.  Discounts  are 
given  on  page  1717. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — This  market  still  is  quotable 
from  2.75c.  to  2.90c.  base.  Greatest  activity  is  in  strips, 
hoops  and  bands  being  rather  slow.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1717. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — First  quarter  business  is  heavy 
and  the  necessity  of  shading  the  regular  price  of  4.50c. 
base,  Pittsburgh,  is  not  patent. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Buyers  are  specifying  freely 
against  their  early  1923  requirements  and  prices  derive 
strength  also  from  the  firmness  of  the  steel  bar  market. 
Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1717. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  situation  here  still  is  influenced 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  continued  demand  from  the 
East  for  coke  and  soft  coal  to  replace  anthracite  coal 
for  domestic  purposes.  A  good  many  contracts  in  fur- 
nace coke  recently  were  concluded  for  first  quarter  of 
1923  at  from  §7  to  $7.50  per  net  ton  at  oven.  It  has 
been  the  spot  market  rather  than  that  for  contracts 
which  has  been  strengthened  by  the  Eastern  demand. 
On  spot  coke  for  blast  furnace  use  $8  has  been  the 
recent  minimum  and  there  have  been  sales  as  high  as 
$8.50.  An  Eastern  maker  of  ferromanganese  has  closed 
for  his  January  requirements  at  from  $8.25  to  $8.75. 
Most  of  the  foundry  coke  contracted  for  delivery  over 
the  first  half  of  the  year  carries  prices  of  from  $7.50 
to  $8  per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  the  spot  market  is  quota- 
ble from  $8.50  to  $9,  and  there  is  not  much  tonnage 
available  at  those  prices,  with  Eastern  buyers  paying 
as  high  as  $9.25.  Coal  production  is  suffering  this  week 
from  the  failure  of  men  to  report  for  work.  On  local 
business  the  market  is  quotable  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  net 
ton  at  mines  for  mine  run  steam  coal,  about  $4.50  per 
net  ton  at  mines  for  mine  run  coking  coal,  and  from 
$4.25  to  $4.50  for  gas. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  a  very  sudden  transi- 


tion from  softness  to  strength  in  this  market,  and  while 
this  development  is  seen  more  in  the  asking  prices  of 
sellers  than  in  local  melters'  bids,  it  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  higher  prices  are  obtainable  in  markets  both 
East  and  West  of  this  district.  Youngstown  steel 
makers  have  begun  to  fortify  themselves  against  their 
winter  needs  and  have  paid  the  equivalent  of  $20.75 
Pittsburgh  for  heavy  melting  steel.  Equally  as  good 
prices  have  been  paid  in  the  East  and  dealers  who  as 
recently  as  a  week  ago  were  offering  heavy  melting 
steel  to  Pittsburgh  mills  at  $20.50  now  are  asking  as  high 
as  $21.50,  because  they  fear  they  could  not  cover  on  a 
sale  without  loss  at  less.  It  is  probable  that  the  next  sale 
of  this  grade  will  be  at  $21  or  more,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sales  we  make  no  change  in  our  quotations. 
Compressed  sheets  again  are  firmer,  with  Pittsburgh 
users  offering  $19.50  to  $19.75  and  not  uncovering  much 
tonnage  at  either  price. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate. as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavj'  melting  steel    (nominal) .  .?20.00  to  $20.50 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 22.50  to  23.00 

Rails    for    rolling,     Newark    and 

Cambridge.  Ohio ;  Cumberland, 

Md.  :      Huntington,      W.      Va. ; 

and  Franklin,  Pa 20.50  to  21.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends....  17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    knuckles    and    couplers  21.50  to  22.00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  21.50  to  22.00 
Low   phosphorus   standard  bloom 

and   billet  ends 24.00  to  24.50 

Low  phosphorus,  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.00  to  20.50 

Iron  car  axles 28.00  to  29.00 

Locomotive   axles,    steel 23.00  to  24.00 

Steel   car  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast    iron    wheels 22.00  to  22.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 21.50  to  22.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 17.00  to  17.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 17.50  to  18.00 

Cast  iron  borings 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy  breakable   cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Stove  plate 16.50  to  17.00 

Sheet    bar    crop    ends 22.00  to  22.50 

Xo.    1    railroad   wrought 18.50  to  19.00 


President  Campbell  Sees  Possible  Dangers  for 
Business 

Youngstown,  Dee.  26. — Discussing  1923  business 
prospects,  President  James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngs- 
towTi  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  states,  "General  indications  for 
1923  are  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  business  will 
improve,  or  at  least  continue  at  its  present  rate,  al- 
though underlying  conditions  are  far  from  sound.  The 
principal  danger  seems  to  lie  in  a  probable  further 
advance  in  costs  in  certain  lines  and  resultant  advance 
in  selling  prices.  If  this  occurs,  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  checking  demand,  as  was  the  case  in  the  latter  part 
of  1920,  when  the  peak  of  high  prices  was  reached  and 
stagnation  followed. 

"Until  sound  basic  conditions  are  restored  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  there  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less 
nervousness  in  business." 


Adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics,  governing  its  member- 
ship of  approximately  20,000,  is  announced  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  expected,  this  code,  prepared  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  national  engineering  societies,  will 
apply  to  the  entire  engineering  profession,  embracing 
more  than  200,000  professional  engineers.  The  code 
commands  loyalty  to  country,  personal  honor,  fairness 
to  contractors  and  workers,  and  interest  in  the  public 
welfare.  Betrayal  of  professional  confidences,  undigni- 
fied or  misleading  advertising,  and  questionable  pro- 
fessional associations  and  practices  are  prohibited. 


Prior  to  their  annual  meeting  the  week  of  Jan.  29, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  members  of  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  will  make  a  tour  of  the 
West.  Meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  close  of  the  Good 
Roads  Show  Jan.  21,  the  members  will  be  carried  on 
the  special  train  on  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad.  Kt  Kansas 
City  delegations  from  Western  cities  will  join  the  party. 
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Business  Better  Than  Usual  for  Holiday 
Period — Prices  Firmer 

Chicago,  Dee.  26.— Although  all  branches  of  the  iron 
and  steel  market  have  been  quieter  because  of  the 
holiday,  bookings  have  held  up  better  than  is  usually 
the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year.  New  business  in 
plates,  shapes,  bars  and  sheets  has  been  in  good  volume 
and  local  mills  find  it  necessary  to  turn  down  an  in- 
creasing number  of  orders  because  they  cannot  meet 
the  deliveries  asked  for.  The  two  leading  producers 
will  enter  the  new  year  with  most  of  their  first  quarter 
tonnage  committed.  Outside  mills  are  again  taking 
care  of  the  surplus  requirements  of  this  district  at 
Pittsburgh  base  prices.  A  continuation  of  railroad  car 
and  oil  storage  tank  buying  is  looked  for  in  the  early 
part  of  1923.  The  Great  Northern  has  just  closed  for 
1500  ore  cars  and  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  1000  box 
cars.  Two  new  oil  storage  tank  projects  which  have 
come  up  for  bids  will  take  nearly  16,000  tons  of  plates. 

Steel  mill  operations  remain  unchanged  with  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  on  an  83  per  cent  basis  and  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  at  75  per  cent.  Prices  are  generally  firm  and 
unaltered. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  is  heavier  than  is  generally  the 
case  during  the  holiday  and  inventory  season,  although 
activity  on  a  broad  scale  is  not  expected  to  reappear 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  However,  a 
substantial  tonnage  in  individual  lots  ranging  from  500 
to  1000  tons  has  been  booked  and  prices  are  steadily 
growing  firmer.  In  fact,  some  business  for  spot  ship- 
ment has  been  taken  at  $28.50,  base  Chicago  furnace, 
or  50c.  above  the  previous  market.  Blast  furnace  opera- 
tions in  this  district  are  unchanged,  but  unless  ship- 
ments of  fuel  are  interrupted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
second  Mayville  stack  will  go  in  soon.  This  would 
bring  the  number  of  active  merchant  stacks  up  to  10 
out  of  the  13  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Duluth 
districts,  namely  two  Mayville,  three  Iroquois,  two  Fed- 
eral, one  Zenith,  one  Thomas  and  one  Bayview.  The 
remaining  three,  two  Iroquois  and  one  Bayview,  are 
small  furnaces  and  are  not  likely  to  be  blown  in  unless 
demand  becomes  extraordinarily  heavy.  Southern  iron 
is  also  showing  greater  firmness  and  no  quotations 
under  $23  base,  Birmingham,  are  now  reported.  Among 
recent  purchases  may  be  mentioned  1000  tons  of  foun- 
dry about  evenly  divided  between  Northern  and  South- 
ern bought  by  a  northern  Illinois  melter,  1500  tons  of 
Southern  placed  by  a  local  sanitary  manufacturer,  800 
tons  of  Southern  ordered  by  another  Chicago  user  and 
500  tons  of  Southern  purchased  by  a  downstate  melter. 
A  sale  of  500  tons  of  Bessemer  is  also  reported.  Char- 
coal has  been  weak  and  one  sale  to  an  Eastern  user  was 
closed  at  as  low  as  $26,  furnace.  Prices  have  since 
firmed  and  all  producers  are  now  holding  to  $30  base, 
furnace. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry,  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  Irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

I.alie  Superior  charcoal,  avcrag- 
Int;  sil.  l.GO,  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago     $33.15 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     $28. 50  to    29.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to   2.25 28.00  to    28.50 

" 'lleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 28.00  to    28.50 

l*'>slc    28.00  to    28.50 

Hish   phosphorus    28.00  to    28.50 

Southern,  No.   2 ....  ; 29.01 

Low    phos..    Valley    furnace,    sil. 

1   to  2  per  cent  copper  free....    36.00  to    37.00 
Silvery,   sil.   8  per  cent 40.29 

Ferroalloys.— Most  users  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
have  covered  for  their  1923  needs.  Otherwise  the  ferro- 
alloys arc  quiet. 

We  quote  so  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $107.56, 
delivered  :  5tt  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $80  to  $82  50  de- 
livered ;  spiegcleisen.  18  to  22  per  cent,  $46.05  de- 
livered. 

Plates.— Local  mills  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 


take  the  business  offered  them  and  in  some  instances 
are  turning  down  orders  because  they  cannot  make  the 
delivery  asked  for.  Specifications  from  railroad  car- 
builders  are  heavy  and  new  tank  inquiries  have  ap- 
peared. The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.  is  in  the  market 
for  storage  tanks  involving  7500  tons  and  the  Union 
Oil  Co.,  California,  is  inquiring  for  tanks  requiring 
8000  tons  of  plates. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.10c.  to  2.30c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote- 2.90c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  International  & 
Great  Northern  has  placed  14,000  tons  of  rails  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  to  be  shipped  by  water  to  the 
Texas  coast.  There  continues  to  be  a  fair  demand  for 
track  supplies,  but  light  rails  are  dull. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $43 ; 
light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel,  2.15c.,  f.o.b.  makers' 
mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  2.85c.  to  3c.  mill ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  3.85c.  to  4c.,  mill ;  iron  tie 
plates,  2.50c.:  steel  tie  plates,  2.35c.,  f.o.b.  mill; 
angle  bars,  2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.50c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.50c.  base. 

Bars. — With  Chicago  mills  unable  to  take  all  the 
soft  steel  bar  business  offered,  outside  producers  are 
booking  an  increasing  tonnage  for  delivery  in  this  dis- 
trict, particularly  for  early  shipment.  Demand  is 
heavier  than  it  has  been  in  any  pre-Christmas  week 
for  years.  Buying  of  bar  iron  shows  some  improve- 
ment, with  more  liberal  specifications  from  the  rail- 
roads, but  bookings  still  fall  far  short  of  engaging  mill 
capacity  in  this  district.  New  business  in  hard  steel 
bars  is  heavier  than  was  expected  at  this  season  and 
prices  are  firm  at  2c.,  mill. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2c.  to  2.10c. 
Chicago  ;  common  bar  iron,  2.35c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago ; 
rail  steel,  2c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  2.S0c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  3. sue.  for  rounds  and  4.30c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.50c.  base;  hoops,  4.15c.;  bands,  3.d5c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Cleveland  has  awarded  2000  tons, 
largely  48-in.,  to  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  The  Hammond-Bird  Iron  Co.  is  low  bidder 
on  536  tons  for  Akron,  Ohio.  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  taken 
bids  on  1000  tons.  The  market  is  fairly  steady  at  $48 
base,  Birmingham,  for  6-in.  and  over,  although  con- 
cessions of  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  have  been  made  in  a 
few  instances. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 

Water   pipe,    4-in.,    $55.20;    6-in.    and    above,    $51.20; 

class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $3  extra. 

Wire  Products.- — With  the  Anderson,  Ind.,  mill  in 
operation  the  output  of  the  leading  interest  is  some- 
what improved,  although  idleness  on  the  holiday  will 
cut  down  the  production  this  week.  New  business  was 
somewhat  lighter  during  the  past  week  as  was  to  be 
expected  at  this  season,  but  indications  point  to  a 
steady  demand  throughout  the  first  half  of  1923.  Nails 
are  in  good  demand  and  woven  fence  sales  are  heavy. 
Although  this  is  not  the  season  for  barbed  wire,  orders 
continue  to  be  received  from  the  South.  An  urgent 
demand  for  wire  products  is  expected  to  develop  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  For  mill  prices,  see  Finished  Iron 
and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1717. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  9 
and  heavier  black  annealed  wire  and  No.  9  and 
heavier  bright  basic  wire,  $3.30  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.45  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$2.90  per  keg. 

Sheets. — With  local  mills  heavily  committed  for  first 
quarter,  an  increasing  volume  of  business  is  go'ng  to 
Eastern  producers.     Prices  are  firm  and  unchanged. 
Mill  quotations  are  3.35c.  for  No.  28  black.  2.50c. 
for  No.   10  blue  annealed  and  4.35c.  for  No.   28  gal- 
vanized,   all    being   Pittsburgh    prices,    subject    to    a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed,   4.S5C.    for   black   and    6.85c.    for   galvanized. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — First  quarter  contracting  is  pro- 
gressing slowly  but  steadily.  A  leading  producer,  in 
fact,  reports  having  practically  completed  the  closing  of 
contracts.  While  occasional  price  concessions  are  re- 
ported,   discounts    appear    to    be    holding    firmly    as    a 
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whole.  Specifications  are  heavier  than  was  expected 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  indicating  an  increasing  con- 
sumption of  material.  Farm  implement  makers  have 
been  contracting  for  their  fin-^t  quarter  needs  and  are 
expected  to  specify  much  more  heavily  than  for  two 
years.  A  slight  seasonal  slackening  in  automobile  pro- 
duction is  to  be  noted,  but  operations  at  full  tilt  are 
expected  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.7.ic.  ;  l)oiler 
rivets,  3.S5C. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  50  per 
cent  oft ;  larger  sizes.  50  olT :  carriage  bolts  up  to 
%  X  6  in.,  45  oft;  larger  sizes,  45  oft;  hot  pressed 
nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped,  $2.75  off ;  blank 
nuts,  J2.75  off:  coach  or  lag  screws,  gimlet  points, 
square  heads,  55  per  cent  off. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Lettings  are  less  numerous  with 
the  arrival  of  the  holidays,  but  new  work  continues  to 
develop.  Projects  now  up  for  figures  and  those  still 
on  architects'  boards  are  expected  to  insure  an  active 
demand  for  reinforcing  bars  throughout  the  first  half 
of  1923.  Prominent  sellers  fear  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  local  mill  supply  will  prove  inadequate 
and  a  considerable  tonnage  will  have  to  be  purchased 
from  Eastern  mills.  Country  dealers  continue  to  cover 
their  first  quarter  needs.  One  seller  of  this  class  has 
just  contracted  for  2000  tons.  Considerable  road  work 
is  coming  to  a  head.  In  Illinois  and  Missouri,  State  let- 
tings  will  soon  be  made  and  in  Iowa  considerable 
county  work  is  at  the  point  of  being  awarded.  Wayne 
County,  Iowa,  will  let  road  work  involving  200  tons. 
A  blind  inquiry  received  from  Texas  calls  for  1200 
tons  of  reinforcing.  The  largest  award  of  the  w-eek  is 
900  tons  for  the  Hegewisch  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.  Lettings 
include: 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  plant,  Hegewisch.  111.,  900  tons,  to  Trus- 
con Steel  Co. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railway,  engine 
house,   Richmond,  Va.,   250  tons,   to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Junior  College,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  250  tons,  to  Truscon 
Steel  Co. 

Louisiana  State  University,  power  house  and  engineering 
shops.  Baton  Rouge,  100  tons,  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Additional  foundation  work,  Calumet  Station.  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  500  tons. 

Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  SOO  tons. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  additional 
buildings,  tonnage  not  yet  estimated. 

U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  275  tons,  gen- 
eral contract  awarded  to  Warner  Construction  Co.,  Chicago. 

First  Avenue  bridge.  Sterling,  111.,  250  tons. 

Jefferson  school  and  Southeast  high  school,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  1155  tons,  bids  rejected. 

Structural  Material. — Lettings  are  less  numerous 
during  the  holiday  season,  but  a  number  of  them  in- 
volve more  than  1000  tons  each.  A  Seattle  bridge 
awarded  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Co.  will  take 
over  2000  tons,  and  a  bridge  at  Glasgow,  Mo.,  let  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Bridge  Co.,  involves  1649  tons.  Promi- 
nent among  new  projects  is  the  United  States  Insur- 
ance Exchange  Building,  an  18-story  structure  to  be 
erected  at  Michigan  Boulevard  and  Delaware  Street, 
Chicago.  Plans  have  not  yet  been  completed.  It  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  plain  material  from  local 
mills. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  2.90c.  for  plain  mate- 
rial out  of  warehouses. 

Coke. — The  local  and  Milwaukee  by-product  plants 
are  running  practically  full,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  fuel  resers'es  are  not  so  large  as  is  generally  the 
case  at  this  season.  Barring  a  period  of  severe  weather, 
production  should  keep  up  at  the  present  rate.  Local 
by-product  foundry  coke  is  unchanged  at  515  delivered 
Chicago  switching  district,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
price  will  be  continued  into  January.  Standard  grades 
of  Connellsvil'.e  foundrj'  coke  are  available  at  $1-3.16, 
delivered. 

Old  Material. — Additional  purchases  of  hea\'y  melt- 
ing by  two  large  interests  have  brought  the  market  up 
to  about  $18  per  gross  ton,  delivered.  An  iron  mill 
has  also  sho'wn  renewed  interest  in  scrap  and  has 
oflFered  as  hieh  as  $16.75  per  net  ton,  delivered,  for 
No.  1  WTTOught.     Dealers  are   completing  unfilled  con- 


tracts and  are  accumulating  stocks  for  an  expected 
upswing  in  prices.  The  purchases  by  the  mills  and  the 
general  bttterment  of  sentiment  in  the  market  have 
tended  to  dry  up  supplies.  The  apparent  scarcity  of 
material,  however,  is  probably  ascribable  to  the  fact 
that  all  holders  of  scrap  are  withholding  their  stocks 
from  the  market  in  anticipation  of  further  advances. 
Most  scrap  grades  are  quotably  higher  than  a  week  ago 
and  are  showing  much  more  strength  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  holiday  season,  which  is  ordinarily  a 
very  dull  period.  Railroad  offerings  include  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  and  the  Wabash,  4000  tons  each. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails   $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 24.50  to  25.00 

Relaying  rails.  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  23.00  to  23.50 

Rails  for  rolling 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  rails.  less  than  3  ft 20.00  to  20.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 17.75  to  18.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.75  to  18.00 

Shoveling   steel    17.25  to  17.75 

Drop    forge    flashings 12.50  to  13.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheets....  15.00  to  15.50 

Axle    turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms.  .  .  .  21.00  to  21.50 

Iron    car    axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles IS.OO  to  18.50 

Xo.   1    busheling •. . .  15.00  to  15.50 

No.    2   busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

Cut  forge    15.50  to  16.00 

Pipe  and  flues 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 16.25  to  16.75 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers 20.50  to  21.00 

Coil  springs    21.50  to  22.00 

No.   1   machinerv  cast 20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1    railroad  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Low  phos.  punchings 17.50  to  18.00 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 16.50  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to  10.50 

Cast   borings    13.50  to  14.00 

Stove  plate   16.50  to  17.00 

Grate  bars    17.00  to  17.50 

Brake  shoes   17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.50  to  21.00 

-•Agricultural   malleable    20.50  to  21.00 


To  Reorganize  Mitchell  Motors  Co. 

Financial  reorganization  of  the  Mitchell  Motors  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  is  the  purpose  of  efforts  now  being  made 
by  creditors  representing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  in- 
debtedness, in  the  direction  of  securing  extension  of 
payments  and  full  authority  to  act.  A  letter  to  all 
creditors  signed  by  Herman  Waldeck,  vice-president 
Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
says:  "The  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  such  shape 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  creditors  act  promptly 
and  in  union  to  properly  protect  interests  of  creditors 
in  event  of  reorganization  and  refinancing  or  to  take 
steps  to  protect  the  interests  of  creditors  in  event  the 
stockholders  are  unsuccessful  in  providing  means  for 
properly  refinancing  the  company.  We  therefore  urge 
upon  ycu  the  immediate  return  of  the  enclosed  agree- 
ment with  your  signature  attached  thereto."  The  agree- 
ment provides  for  extension  of  payments  and  it  invests 
the  committee  with  power  to  arrange  for  refinancing, 
or  to  take  such  other  legal  action  as  it  may  deem  best. 
Among  the  members  of  the  creditors'  committee  is 
S.  M.  Haven,  assistant  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Ingalls-Shepard  Division,  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Harvey, 
111. 


The  Anchor  Ship  Building  Co.,  Washburn,  Wis.,  is 
expected  to  resume  the  operation  of  its  plant  upon  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  April,  stockholders  having 
tentatively  approved  of  refinancing  plans.  The  concern 
was  organized  in  1918  with  $400,000  capital  and  built 
and  equipped  a  new  dry  dock,  machine  shop  and  other 
buildings.  In  1921  it  constructed  a  double-end  ferry 
boat  now  in  use  on  the  Hudson  River,  but  since  its  com- 
pletion the  plant  has  been  idle.  Robert  Curr  organized 
and  managed  the  company  and  is  assisting  a  stock- 
holders' committee  headed  by  S.  E.  Swanson  in  re- 
organization   and    refinancing   plans. 
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New  York 

Pipe  for  Porto  Rito  Goes  to  Belgian  Agent — 

Price  Shaded  on  Round  Tonnage 

of  Pig  Iron 

New  York,  Dec.  26. — Furnace  coke  continues  to  be 
sold  to  domestic  consumers  in  large  quantities,  causing 
curtailment  in  supply  for  furnaces  and  higher  prices. 
Prices  of  coal  have  again  advanced  and  low  volatile 
grades  are  quoted  at  $5  to  $5.50  at  mines,  while  high 
volatile  coals  are  selling  at  $4  to  ?4.50.  Foundry  coke 
is  ordinarily  quoted  at  $9  to  $9.50,  Connellsville  ovens, 
and  furnace  coke  at  $7.50  to  $8,  but  furnace  coke  has 
been  sold  this  week  to  domestic  consumers  at  $9.50. 
By-product  coke  is  still  quoted  at  $14.84  to  $14.91, 
delivered  Newark  and  Jersey  City  points.  British  coke 
may  be  imported  to  relieve  the  present  situation.  At 
prices  now  prevailing  in  England,  it  can  be  delivered 
c.i.f.  New  York  at  about  $10.85,  whereas  furnace  coke 
sold  at  $9,  Connellsville,  is  delivered  at  $12.91,  sea- 
board. 

Pig  Iron. — The  principal  purchase  of  the  past  week 
was  25,000  tons  by  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co. 
for  first  quarter  delivery.  While  the  price  has  been 
carefully  guarded,  indications  are  that  $26,  base  fur- 
nace, was  shaded  on  at  least  a  part  of  the  tonnage 
which  came  from  a  furnace  having  a  low  freight  rate. 
Despite  this  transaction,  the  market  for  ordinary  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  firm  at  $27,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnace,  with  $26  as  the  lowest  quotation  at  Buffalo. 
One  company  is  quoting  the  following  schedule,  Buffalo 
furnace:  No.  IX,  $29;  No.  2X„  $28;  No.  2  plain,  $27. 
The  same  seller  last  week  was  quoting  No.  2X  and  No.  2 
plain  at  $27  and  No.  1  at  $27.50.  Foreign  iron  seems 
to  be  somewhat  firmer  with  $26.50  to  $27.50  usually 
quoted  on  Continental  grades  and  $28.50  to  $29  on 
Scotch. 

We  quote  delivered  in  tlie  New  Yorli  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freiglit 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

Ea.st.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy.,  sll.  2.75  to  3.25 $31.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 30.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 30.91 

No.   2X  Virginia,   sil.   2.25   to  2.75 33.44 

No.   2  Virginia,  sll.   1.75  to  2.25 32.44 

Ferroalloys. — Buying  of  ferromanganese,  while  not 
so  heavy  as  the  previous  week,  was  fairly  good  the  last 
week.  Sales  have  totaled  about  1000  to  1500  tons,  all 
British  alloy,  at  prevailing  quotations.  There  have  also 
been  moderately  heavy  sales  of  domestic  spiegeleisen 
at  prevailing  prices,  several  thousand  tons  having  been 
sold  at  the  lower  levels  which  prevail  for  large  tonnages, 
or  $34,  furnace,  for  the  20  per  cent  alloy.  Some  busi- 
ness has  also  been  done  in  spiegeleisen  for  importation 
from  Great  Britain.  Large  contracts  for  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  for  consumption  in  1923  have  been  made 
by  leading  domestic  producers  at  the  quotations  noted 
below,  the  price  range  depending  upon  the  quantity  and 
the  point  of  consumption.  The  ferrochromium  market 
has  also  been  fairly  active.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Ferromanganese,   domestic,   furnace,  nom- 
inal, per  ton $100.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port    $100.00 

Spiegeleisen,  17  to  19  per  cent,  furnace, 

$34.00  to  $36.00 

Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  furnace  or  duty 

paid    $33.00  to  $35.00 

Ferrosilicon,    GO    per    cent,    delivered,    per 
gross  ton,  carloads $82.50  to  $87.50 

Ferrolunsslen,  per  lb.  of  contained  metal, 

90c.  to  95c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  8  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb.  Cr..  delivered. 

^  13c.  to  14c. 

Fcriovnnadlum,  per  lb.  of  contained  vana- 

^  """"^     • $3.50  to  $4.00 

Feirocarbontltanlum.  15  to  18  per  cent    in 

carloads,  per  net  ton '.  .$200.00 

Ores 

Manganese  ore,  foreign,  per  unit,  c.i.f. 29c  to  30c 

Tung.sten  ore,  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates, nominal    J7.50  to  $8.50 

Chrome  ore,  basis  48  per  cent  Cr-O.,.  crude 

per  ton.  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard. $18.00  to  $28.00 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates 

per  lb.  of  M0S2,  New  York 55c  to  «0c 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Sales  representatives  of 
mills  find  many  Eastern  consumers  indifferent  to  the 
filled  order  books  of  the  mills.  The  attitude  is  that 
material  will  be  available  when  the  need  is  found  for  it. 
Present  indications  are  that  structural  material,  plates 
and  cold  rolled  products  are  not  so  well  sold  up  as 
other  forms  of  finished  steel,  but  mill  specifications  for 
the  latter  commonly  cover  the  first  quarter  at  to-day's 
mill  operating  rates  and  business  in  shapes  and  plates 
is  reported  improving.  Conditions  make  prices  firm 
though  there  is  little  likelihood  of  early  advances,  as 
every  effort  is  apparently  to  be  taken  to  make  for 
stabilization  and  price  changes  will  be  made  by  the 
large  producers  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
then  state  of  demand  and  of  order  books.  Activity  in 
building  lines  seems  unabated,  unless  perchance  it  is 
in  concrete  bars,  and  building  operators  in  the  East 
claim  the  end  of  the  demand  is  not  in  sight.  Firm 
specifications  from  the  automobile  trade  show  continued 
heavy  automobile  construction,  and  while  there  is  a  lull 
at  the  moment  in  railroad  purchasing,  a  large  and 
steady  flow  of  such  business  is  expected  for  months. 
Advances  of  prices  on  e.xport  account  have  been  made 
and  if  anything  there  is  a  betterment  in  export  inquiry. 
Some  3000  tons  of  forging  billets  has  been  sold  at  a 
$47  base. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars  and  steel  plates,  2.24c. 
to  2.34c.;  structural  shapes,  2.29c.  to  2.38c.;  bar  iron, 
2.34c. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Tlie  recent  activity  has  evidently 
only  been  temporarily  curtailed  by  the  advent  of  the 
holidays.  Prices  have  been  advanced  by  one  maker  in 
this  district,  $1  per  ton,  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  de- 
mand and  the  stiffening  in  pig  iron  prices.  The  recent 
tender  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on  20,000  tons  of 
30-in.  pipe,  on  which  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  was  reported  to  be  low  bidder  has  been 
awarded  to  Eduardo  Giorgeti  of  San  Juan,  stated  to  be 
an  agent  of  a  Belgian  foundry.  We  quote  per  net  ton, 
f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and 
larger,  $55.50;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $60;  3-in.,  $64.80,  with 
$4  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe 
market  is  also  exceedingly  strong  and  one  large  maker 
in  this  district  has  advanced  quotations,  in  view 
of  the  stiffening  in  the  pig  iron  market.  We  quote 
discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  de- 
livered New  York,  as  follows:  2  to  6-in.  standard, 
28  to  30%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  38  to  40%  per  cent 
off  list,  which  is  an  advance  of  five  points  in  prices. 

High  Speed  Steel. — This  market  is  quiet  and  un- 
changed. Quotations  are  still  from  75c.  to  80c.  per  lb. 
for  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  with  special 
brands  of  some  companies  ranging  up  to  90c.  per  lb. 

Warehouse  Business. — Business  is  slow  during  the 
holidays,  but  prices  generally  are  firm.  In  black  and 
galvanized  sheets,  prices  are  practically  unchanged 
with  No.  28  gage  galvanized  quoted  at  as  low  as  5.25c. 
per  lb.  and  the  average  quotation  on  black  sheets  about 
4.50c.  per  lb.,  although  sales  for  shipment  out  of  the 
metropolitan  district  have  been  made  on  as  high  a 
base  as  4.75c.  per  lb.  Steel  pipe  is  in  good  demand 
and  prices  unchanged.  The  copper  market  is  up,  an- 
other increase  of  %c.  to  %c.  per  lb.  having  been  made 
on  most  brass,  bronze  and  copper  products  by  the  ware- 
houses.    We  quote  prices  on  page  1740. 

Old  Material. — The  holidays  and  the  usual  year  end 
inventories  of  mills  have  resulted  in  quiet  during  the 
past  week,  but  prices  generally  are  strong  with  an 
upward  tendency.  For  shipment  to  Bethlehem,  dealers 
are  now  paying  as  high  as  $17  per  ton  delivered  for 
railroad  quality  of  heavy  melting  steel.  Specification 
pipe  is  also  showing  a  slight  advance,  $15  per  ton  now 
being  paid  for  shipment  to  a  Lebanon  mill.  Stove  plate 
is  quiet,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  is  quotable  this  week  at  $15  to  $15.50.  No.  1 
heavy  melting  steel  is  strong  at  $12.50  to  $13  per  ton 
and  a  fair  range  for  railroad  quality  is  $14  to  $15  per 
ton,  based  on  buying  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at 
$17  and  for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  at  $20  per 
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ton.     Eastern  Pennsylvania  consumers  continue   quiet, 
most  of  the  present  activity  being  from  the  West. 
Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow : 

Heav>'  melting  steel,  yard $12.50  to  $13.00 

Steel      rails.      short      lengths,      or 

equivalent     14.00  to    15.00 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    16. oO 

Relaying  rails,  nominal 21.00  to    22.00 

Steel"  car  ;ixles 17.00  to    IS.OO 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Wrought  iron  track 14.00  to    14.50 

Forge  fire   UOO  to    11.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,   long 13.00  to    13.:i0 

Cast   borings    (clean) 12.00  to    12.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    12.00  to    12. aO 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 11.00  to    11. oO 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diara., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove    plate    12.25  to    13.25 

Locomotive  grate  bars 13.00  to    13.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.50  to    17.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  17.00  to    17. ."lO 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers. 

etc.)     13.50  to    14.00 


Boston 

Sales  Small  the  Past  \^  eek  with  Prices  Some- 
what Conflicting 

Boston,  Dec.  26. — Generally,  the  pig  iron  market 
the  past  week  gave  evidence  of  firmness.  Yet  a  Buf- 
falo producer,  having  advanced  No.  2X  from  $25  to  $26, 
furnace,  accepted  a  limited  tonnage  at  $25,  buyers  in- 
sisting on  accepting  original  quotations.  German  and 
Belgian  irons,  although  not  sold,  are  obtainable  at 
$26.50,  duty  paid,  on  dock  here.  These  are  the  only 
visible  weak  spots.  Active  Buffalo  furnace  interests 
have  advanced  from  $27  furnace  for  No.  2  plain,  No. 
2X  and  No.  IX,  to  $27,  $28  and  $29,  respectively,  after 
having  taken  business  at  $27.  Erie  iron,  with  a  $5.92 
freight,  sold  at  $27  for  No.  2X,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
at  slightly  better  than  $27  furnace  base,  Virginia  at 
$23,  while  the  most  active  foreign  iron  holder  sold 
Scotch  corresponding  with  our  No.  2X  at  $29,  duty 
paid,  on  dock  here,  and  English  at  $27,  an  advance  of 
$1  a  ton,  and  Connecticut  valve  and  fittings  making 
interests  bought  Scotch  at  close  to  $32,  delivered. 
Sales  for  the  past  week  also  include  charcoal  irons, 
lake  at  $30  furnace  base,  Massachusetts  at  $55  to  S60, 
and  Connecticut  at  $60  to  $75,  the  latter  representing 
he  cleanup  of  approximately  1000  tons  piled.  Aggre- 
gate New  England  sales  the  past  week  amounted  to 
but  a  few  thousand  tons,  with  textile  machinery,  scale 
and  machine  tool  interests  taking  the  bulk.  Transpor- 
tation conditions  from  the  Buff'alo  district  into  New 
England  are  very  bad,  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  fair, 
from  Virginia  fair  and  from  -Alabama  good. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales,  now  infrequent,  and  as  follows, 
having  added  to  furnace  prices  $3,65  freight  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo,  $5.92  from 
Virginia  and  $9.60  from  Alabama; 

Eastern  Penn.,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75.  .$31.15  to  $32.15 
Eastern  Penn..  sil.   1.75   to  2.25..    30.65  to    31.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 30.91  to    32.91 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.91  to    31.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 33.42  to    34.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.92  to    33.92 

Alabama,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 33.10 

Alabama,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 32.60 

Finished  Material. — Since  last  reports,  local  mill 
representatives  have  booked  a  sizable  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  common  iron  and  steel  bars,  high  carbon  bars 
and  special  analysis  stock,  sheets  and  small  structural 
steel  for  light  fabricating  work,  for  shipment  during 
first  quarter.  Bars  sold  at  1.90c.  to  2c.,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, base,  while  the  spread  in  structural  steel  prices 
is  smaller.  Fire  box  plates  are  in  good  demand  for 
prompt  shipment,  while  sales  of  universals  are  rather 
limited.  Practically  all  hardware  jobbing  interests 
have  covered  first  cjuarter  bolt  and  nut  requirements 
at  prices  slightly  under  open  quotations.  Nails  continue 
in  demand,  although  most  of  the  large  buyers  are  well 
covered.  Steam  and  street  railroads  continue  to  show 
interest  in  special  track  material. 


Warehouse  Business. — Although  some  tapering  off 
in  the  movement  of  iron  and  steel  out  of  warehouse 
stocks  was  noted  last  week,  business  has  more  resil- 
iency than  at  any  period  since  the  war.  Demand  runs 
to  practically  everything  handled  by  warehouses,  with 
sheets  perhaps  the  most  active.  Warehouse  stocks  are 
not  nearly  so  complete  as  a  month  ago,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  not  to  anticipate  more  than  one  or  two  months' 
requirements.  The  largest  warehouse  interests  here 
have  adopted  mill  quantity  differentials. 

Jobbers  quote:  Soft  steel  bars,  $3,065  per  100  lb. 
base;  flats,  $3.S5  ;  concrete  bars,  3.16%c.;  structural 
steel,  $3,065  to  $3.50;  tire  steel.  $4.50  to  $4.S5  ;  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $5  to  $6.50  ;  crucible  spring  steel. 
$12  :  steel  bands,  $4.25  ;  hoop  steel,  $4.75  ;  cold  rolled 
steel,  $4  to  $4.50;  refined  iron,  $3,065;  best  refined 
iron.  $4.50;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6.60 
to  $7.10;  plates.  3.I6V2C.  to  $3.35;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  $4.15  per  100  lb.  base;  No.  2S  black 
sheets,  $5.40  ;  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets,  $6.40. 

Coke. — New  England  producers  of  foundry  coke 
have  fallen  further  behind  on  deliveries,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  car  situation.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  foun- 
dry in  this  territory  is  in  distress  for  fuel,  but  a  fairly 
large  percentage  are  carrying  unusually  small  reserve 
stocks.  The  market  on  New  England  by-product  coke 
remains  at  $16  delivered  within  the  $3.10  freight  zone. 
Sales  of  Connellsville  48-hr.  coke  for  domestic  purposes 
are  increasing  with  coal  dealers  and  gas  companies  tak- 
ing everything  offered.  The  spot  market  is  about  $9 
on  cars  Connellsville  district  or  $14.55  delivered  New 
England,  and  for  first  quarter  $8  to  $8.50  Connellsville 
or  $13. .55  to  $14.05  delivered. 

Old  Material. — Little  new  business  in  old  material 
developed  the  past  week.  Activity  centered  in  what- 
ever dealers  could  pick  up  against  old  contracts,  and  the 
total  tonnage  involved  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  On 
the  surface,  at  least,  prices  are  firm,  possibly  on  ex- 
pectations of  better  business  after  Jan.  1.  New  Eng- 
land apparently  has  a  sizable  tonnage  of  desired  mate- 
rial suitable  for  Pennsylvania  consumption.  For  that 
reason  holders  are  awaiting  an  increased  demand, 
rather  than  push  sales.  Supplies  of  cast  iron  borings 
for  chemical  purposes  and  mixed  borings  and  turnings, 
fairly  plentiful  a  week  back,  have  dried  up  and  prices 
are  strong,  although  not  higher.  Heavy  melting  steel 
fetches  $14.50,  shipping  point,  more  often  than  $14. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuming  points  : 

No.    1    machinery $20.00  to  $22.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast IS.OO  to  20,00 

Stove    plate    16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to  21.00 

Bundled   sheets    14.00  to  14.50 

Car  wheels 20.00  to  20.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.   1  hea\-y  meltmg  steel $14.00  to  $14.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  in  diam.,  over 

2  ft.   long) 9.50  to  10.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 10.00  to  10.50 

Cast   iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    12.00  to  12.50 

Cast   iron    borings,    chemical 16.50  to  17.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings  11.00  to  11.25 

Bundled  forged  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

Regular  forged  scrap  and  bundled 

skeleton     9.50  to  10.00 

.\xles    20.00  to  20.50 

Shafting    19.00  to  19.50 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to  15.50 


Birmingham 

The  $23  Quotation  Adhered  to  Fairly  Well — 
Twenty-four  .4ctive  Stacks 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  26. 
Pig  Iron. — The  final  estimate  of  sales  of  Alabama 
pig  iron  since  Thanksgiving  when  buying  started  again 
is  350,000  tons,  one  interest  booking  100,000  tons,  part 
for  second  half,  and  all  others  heavily  according  to 
capacity.  The  holidays  arrived  with  the  $23  base  seem- 
ingly firm,  although  regular  customers  buying  large 
lots  still  were  accorded  concessions  as  usual.  A  South- 
em  pipe  maker  bought  3000  tons,  paying  a  shade  under 
$23,  but  lots  of  1000  tons  brought  $23.  A  Western  san- 
itary interest  took  7000  tons,  paying  $23  for  part  of  it. 
The  average  small  lot  is  bringing  $24.  Furnaces  are 
feeling  easy  and  not  pushing   sales.     The   inquiry  for 
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second  half  is  becoming  brisk.  The  Tennessee  company 
will  blow  in  a  fourth  stack  at  Bessemer  on  foundry 
Jan.  4.  The  active  stacks  in  Alabama  now  number  24, 
the  greatest  number  in  the  year,  and  January  will  wit- 
ness an  increase.  All  holidays  have  been  short  ones, 
most  mills  resuming  Tuesday  morning. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $23.00 

Basic    23.00 

Charcoal,    warm  blast 32.00 

Finishing  Mills. — Practically  all  steel  mills  resumed 
Tuesday  on  full  turn  after  holiday  since  Saturday.  The 
Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  is  to  go  on  double  turn  in  finish- 
ing mills  Jan.  1.  The  Tennessee  company  continues  on 
double  turn  in  mills  with  effort  at  maximum  production. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Pressure  pipe  is  fairly  active  at 
.$42.  The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  took  300  tons 
for  Lincoln,  Neb.  This  company  voted  $500,000  addi- 
tional capital  stock  this  week  and  will  add  a  foundry 
to  produce  De  Lavaud  pipe.  The  soil  pipe  market  has 
revived.  Numbers  of  jobbers  came  hurriedly  into  the 
market  ahead  of  the  usual  time.  The  base  is  $50,  but 
early  advances  are  expected. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  showing  signs 
of  life  again  and  quoted  prices  are  firmly  held  even 
with  the  large  consumers.  Steel  scrap  has-been  mov- 
ing heavily. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards  as  follows : 

Steel    rails    $16.00  to  $17.00 

No.  1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1   ca.st 18.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels   18.00  to    20.00 

Tramcar  wheels    17.00  to    19.00 

Stove  plate 16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  borings   9.00  to    10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 


Buffalo 

Pi};  Iron  Market   Firm,  After  Recent  Hea\^ 

Buying 

Buffalo,  Dec.  2G. — Producers  and  sellers  of  pig 
iron  are  firmly  situated  and  able  to  maintain  their  own 
market  owing  to  the  unusual  bookings  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  One  producer  in  announcing  to  its  trade  a  base 
price  of  $27,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25,  also  puts  into  effect 
the  differential  of  $1.  There  is  no  question  that  some 
of  the  sellers  have  taken  on  tonnage  equal  to  their  pro- 
duction for  the  period  covering  contracts  made.  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.  have  three  Susquehanna  furnaces  in  blast 
and  the  fourth  under  repairs.  Inquiry  has  eased  off, 
but  a  number  of  1000-ton  lots  are  being  sought.  While 
$26  is  still  being  done  on  scattered  sales,  the  end  of 
this  quotation  is  near.  The  whole  tone  of  the  market 
is  good. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows, 
the  higher  price  being  for  early  shipment: 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil...  $27.00 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil..  26.50 

No.   2   plain,    1.75   to  2.25  sil 26.00 

Basic     25.25 

Malleable   26.00 

I-ake   Superior  charcoal $33.28  to    36.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  abatement  of  demand 
for  various  products  has  occurred  and  pressure  for  de- 
livery on  such  products  as  steel  and  wire  is  strong;  in- 
ventory as  a  factor  is  disregarded  in  the  light  of  the 
necessity  for  getting  material.  The  Iron  Age  has  veri- 
fied price  concessions  on  bars;  to  meet  competition 
1.90c.  has  been  done  on  local  sales.  Prior  to  this  week, 
only  rumors  of  less  than  2c.  have  been  afloat.  The  usual 
requests  for  holding  up  delivery  common  at  this  season 
are  missing  this  year.  Plates  are  perhaps  the  quietest 
steel  product;  car  makers  are  not  interested  in  new 
business  and  many  are  working  on  contracts  of  early 
in  1922.  Tin  plate  is  sold  ahead— one  Buffalo  agency 
has  practically  booked  sufficient  tonnage  for  the  first 
half.  Labor  difficulties  in  wire  making  are  having 
serious  effect  on  deliveries;  improvement  expected  with 
the  prospective  return  to  the  mills  of  labor  normally 
engaged  in  outside  work,  did  not  develop. 

o.J\''  <l"o'e  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes.  3.20c,;  plates,  3.20c.;  soft  stee 
bars,    3.10c.  :   hoops,    4.10c. ;    bands,    3.90c:   buean- 

?h?I?''  *,5'-"'-''^,c-^°-  '"  Po^*^'  •'■''■'"=•:  Kalvanlzed  steel 
sheets.  No  2S  gage,  5.85c.;  black  sheets  No.  28. 
•1.85c.;  cold  rolled   round   shafting,   3.1i5c\ 


Coke. — Prices  are  erratic,  with  scarcely  any  ton- 
nages available.  Quotation  of  $8  for  furnace  coke, 
made  on  a  morning  late  in  the  week,  were  withdrawn 
the  same  day  and  10c.  added — subject  to  immediate  ac- 
ceptance. 

Old  Material.— Dealers  and  mills  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb  on  stock  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  lively 
season  in  prospect.  Mills  are  inquiring  for  heavy  melt- 
ing steel,  but  dealers  insist  that  they  will  have  to  get 
$20  or  better.  Borings  are  in  big  demand  and  sales 
are  made  at  $16.25  to  $16.75.  Cast  scrap  and  malleable 
are  active.  The  only  quiet  item  on  the  list  is  low 
phos.  Dealers  are  encountering  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  labor  and  the  car  movement  is  poor. 

We    quote   dealers'    asking   prices   per    gross    ton 
f.o.b.   Buffalo  as  follows  : 

Heavy    melting   steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

Low  phos.,   0.04  and  under 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 18.00  to  19.00 

Car  wheels   21.00  to  22,00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.50  to  15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 16.25  to  16.75 

Heavy    axle    turnings 17.50  to  18.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 16.50  to  17.50 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.    1    machinery   cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to  21.50 


St.   Louis 

Sale  of  10,000  Tons  of  Pig  Iron  and  Seller 

Opens  Books  for  Second  Quarter 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  26.— With  the  sale  of  10,000  tons 
during  the  last  week,  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical 
Co.  has  now  sold  up  its  output  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1923.  Most  of  this  was  sold  on  the  basis  of  $28,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  company  has  opened  its  books  for  second 
quarter  delivery  on  that  basis.  Most  of  the  business 
of  that  maker  has  been  to  melters  outside  of  St.  Louis. 
The  fact  is  that  St.  Louis  melters  generally  have  failed 
to  take  care  of  their  requirements  for  first  quarter  so 
far.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  they  will  begin  to 
look  to  obtaining  their  pig  iron  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  A  desire  to  hold  down  stocks  to  the  lowest 
possible  point  and  the  hope  of  lower  prices  have  been 
the  causes  for  local  melters  holding  off.  Outside  of  the 
sales  referred  to,  there  has  been  little  done  due  to  the 
holiday  spirit,  the  only  inquiries  pending  being  from 
50  to  200  tons.  The  market  for  Southern  iron  is  also 
quiet,  with  $23,  Birmingham,  still  the  prevailing  price. 
Two  makers  are  still  quoting  $25,  Birmingham,  in  the 
belief  that  the  market  will  come  back. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

.Northern  foundry,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $30.16 

•Northern  malleable,   sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.16 

Basic 30.1fi 

.Southern  foundry,   1.75   to  2.25 28.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — This  has  been  a  quiet 
week  as  far  as  finished  iron  and  steel  are  concerned. 
Some  jobbers  have  yet  to  receive  all  of  their  purchases 
made  in  1922.  There  is  also  a  disinclination  to  take  on 
any  merchandise  until  after  the  first  of  the  year  on 
account  of  inventory.  The  most  important  railroad  in- 
quiry pending  is  that  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  Railway  for  14,000  tons  of  rails,  which  inquiry 
was  sent  out  before  the  road  was  acquired  by  the  Frisco 
System.  The  Missouri-Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  has 
placed  its  requirements  for  axles  for  first  quarter.  Sev- 
eral large  contracts  for  steel  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  were  placed  by  the  Missouri  Highway 
Commission. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bar!!.  2.90c.  per  lb.  :  iron  bars.  2.90c.  ;  structural 
shai>es,  3c. ;  tank  plates.  3c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and  screw 
stock.  3.90c.  ;  structural  rivets,  3.Sr.c.  por  100  lb.  ; 
boiler  rivets,  3.95c.  ;  tank  rivets,  7/16  in.  and  smaller, 
55  per  cent  off  list ;  machine  bolts,  large,  50  per 
cent ;  smaller,  50  per  cent ;  carriage  bolts,  large,  45 
per  cent;  small,  45  per  cent;  lag  screws,  55  per 
cent ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank, 
$2.75  ;  and  tapped.  $2.75  off  list. 
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Coke. — The  Granite  City  by-product  producers  have 
been  out  of  the  market  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  are 
not  quoting  on  foundry  coke  for  January.  They  are 
takin.?  some  business  on  domestic  coke  at  $11  at  the 
ovens.  Connellsville  is  being  sold  at  $8  and  $8.25  at 
the  ovens,  and  considerable  is  coming  through. 

Old  Material. — The  only  change  in  the  price  of  old 
materials  is  in  rails  for  rolling,  which  are  25c.  higher 
than  last  week.  While  there  has  been  no  buying  by 
consumers  of  any  items  and  probably  will  not  be  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  dealers  believe  that  there 
will  be  considerable  bought  then,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  better  feeling  concerning  the  market  and 
prices  are  firm. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  Industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Iron  rails   $20.00  to  J20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16,75  to    17.2,5 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  ,    26.00  to    29.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 23.00  to    23.50 

Hea\T   melting  steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy   shoveling   steel « .  . . .   15.00  to    15.50 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...  11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars   16.50  to  17.00 

Iron    car    axles 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  21.50  to  22.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Xo.    2    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    springs    20.00  to  20.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 20.00  to  20.50 

Cast  iron  borings 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   railroad   cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    malleable    IS. 00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 


Cleveland 

One  Company  Sells  20.000  Tons  of  Pig  Iron — 
General  Price  Trend  Upward 

Cleveland,  Dec.  26. — The  pig  iron  buying  movement 
has  subsided,  although  some  sellers  booked  a  moderate 
volume  of  business  during  the  week  and  one  local  pro- 
ducer sold  20,000  tons  in  foundry  grades  for  shipment 
from  its  Cleveland  and  western  Pennsylvania  furnaces. 
Sales  by  other  furnaces  were  mostly  to  smaller  foun- 
dries and  did  not  involve  large  lots.  Some  sellers  are 
comfortably  filled  with  orders  for  the  first  quarter  and 
are  not  seeking  additional  business.  Prices  have  further 
advanced  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  and  the  market  is  firm.  With 
the  recent  price  declines  and  reaction,  there  is  now 
$1.50  per  ton  range  in  the  prises  quoted  on  foundry 
iron  by  lake  furnaces.  This  grade  is  quoted  locally  for 
out-of-town  shipment  at  $26.50,  but  the  Detroit  and 
Toledo  market  is  established  at  $28,  an  advance  of  $1 
a  ton  during  the  week  and  one  interest  has  advanced 
its  Valley  and  Buffalo  price  to  $28.  Another  lake  fur- 
nace is  quoting  $27.  A  number  of  sales  are  reported  at 
$28,  including  a  4000-ton  lot  to  a  Detroit  melter.  A 
Michigan  consumer  paid  $28.50  for  750  tons  of  mal- 
leable iron.  For  Cleveland  delivery,  local  furnaces 
quote  foundry  iron  at  $27  at  furnace.  Southern  iron  is 
firm  at  $2.3,  at  which  several  small  lots  are  reported. 
Steel-making  grades  are  quiet.  A  Pittsburgh  consumer 
is  inquiring  for  750  tons  of  basic  iron. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  includes  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  S3. 02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  a  $6  rate  from  Birmingham. 

Basic,  Valley  furnace    (nominal) $25.00 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 27.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.00 

Malleable    27.50 

Ohio  silvery,  nominal,  sil.   8  per  cent 38.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 36.00 

Iron  Ore. — On  Dec.  1  there  was  44,004,201  gross  tons 
of  Lake  Superior  ore  on  hand  at  furnaces  and  on  Lake 
Erie  docks  as  compared  with  38,369,269  tons  on  Dec.  1, 
1921,  and  with  44,181,124  tons  on  Nov.  1  this  year. 
The  amount  at  furnaces  Dec.  1  was  34,104,888  tons. 
The  ore  consumption  in  November  was  4,380,996  tons 
as  compared  with  4,012,007  tons  in  October.     The  No- 


vember consumption  was  over  100  per  cent  greater 
than  in  November,  1921,  when  the  amount  consumed 
was  2,188,106  tons. 

We  quote  delivered  lower  lake  ports :  Old  range 
Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron,  $5.95  ;  Old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  51'/i  per  cent  iron,  $5.20:  Mesabi  Besse- 
mer, 55  per  cent  iron,  $5.70;  Mesabi  non-Bessemer, 
5 Hi   per  cent   iron,   $5.05. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  leading  producer  has  ad- 
vanced its  price  $2  a  ton  to  $38.50,  Youngstown,  for 
sheet  bars,  billets  and  slabs,  and  reports  sales  aggre- 
gating 10,000  tons,  about  one-half  of  which  was  taken 
after  the  advance. 

Fini.shed  Material. — Although  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  fallen  off,  there  is  more  activity  than  is  usual 
during  the  holiday  season.  The  market  on  steel  bars, 
plates  and  structural  material  is  firm  at  2c.  Apparently 
all  quotations  below  that  price  have  disappeared.  The 
Otis  Steel  Co.  has  advanced  its  minimum  price  on  plates 
$2  a  ton  to  2.10c.  and  light  plates  are  being  sold  for 
prompt  shipment  at  2.25c.  The  leading  Detroit  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  has  placed  15,000  tons  of  carbon 
steel  forging  bars  with  an  Eastern  mill  for  the  first 
quarter  delivery.  Two  boats  placed  by  a  Duluth  in- 
terest with  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  will 
require  2000  tons  of  plates.  The  Big  Four  Railroad 
will  receive  bids  in  Cincinnati,  Jan.  3,  for  1370  tons  of 
plates  and  550  tons  of  shapes.  Tank  builders  are 
figuring  on  new  inquiries  for  oil  tanks  that  will  require 
2000  to  3000  tons  of  plates.  Hot-rolled  strip  steel  has 
developed  weak  spots,  quotations  of  2.60c.  having  been 
made  on  round  lots  to  cold-rolling  mills.  Hoops  in 
lighter  gages  are  firm.  A  lull  has  developed  in  the 
building  field. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  2.91c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.01c.  :  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.30c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  2.80c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.35c.  to  4.40c.  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5c.  to 
5.40c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.70c.  to  3.76c.; 
hoops  and  bands.  3.71c. :  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  ; 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons,   4.25c. 

Coke. — With  several  producers  out  of  the  market, 
prices  have  advanced  50c.  a  ton  from  $8.50  to  $9  for 
standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke  and  sales  of  high- 
grade  fuel  are  reported  at  the  latter  price. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — A  5  per  cent  concession  has 
been  made  on  bolts  and  nuts,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this 
has  been  only  for  current  orders  and  that  regular  prices 
are  being  adhered  to  for  first  quarter  contracts.  Makers 
are  booking  a  large  number  of  these  contracts.  Rivet 
manufacturers  have  closed  many  first  quarter  con- 
tracts and  are  getting  a  good  volume  of  smaller  orders. 
Reports  indicate  a  shading  of  $2  a  ton  by  some  makers. 
Small  rivets  are  rather  weak.  Quotations  of  65,  10  and 
5  per  cent  off  list  have  appeared  on  these. 

Old  Material. — Pi'ices  on  several  grades  of  scrap 
have  advanced  25c.  to  50c.  a  ton  and  the  market  is 
firm,  although  consumers  are  showing  an  unwillingness 
to  pay  any  higher  prices  than  have  prevailed  recently; 
There  was  a  fair  volume  of  activity  during  the  week, 
being  about  equally  divided  between  the  purchases  by 
consumers  and  by  dealers.  Mills  are  not  disposed  to 
buy  scrap  for  delivery  beyond  30  days.  Valley  dealers 
are  paying  $21  for  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  for  early 
shipment. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy  melting  steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

Steel  rails  under  3  ft 20.50  to    20.75 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 21.00  to    21.50 

Iron  rails    18.00  to    18.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 21.00  to    21.25 

Cast   borings    16.75  to    17.25 

Machine    shop    turnings 14.75  to    15.25 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  IB. 00  to    16.25 

Compressed   steel    16.75  to    17.00 

Railroad  wrought   17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.00  to    20.50 

Light  bundled   sheet  stampings..    13.00  to    13.50 

Steel    axle    turnings 16.50  to    17.00 

No.    1    cast 20.50  to    21.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to    14.00 

Drop  forge   flashings  over  10   in.   12.75  to    13.25 
Drop  forge  flashings  under  10  in.   12.50  to    13.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 17.00  to    17.50 

Stove  plate 17.00  to    17.50 

Pipes  and  flues 13.00  to    13.75 

Sheets. — The  sheet  market  is  firm,  although  some 
of  the  mills  are  still  quoting  the  Steel  Corporation 
prices.    On  blue  annealed  sheets  2.60c.  appears  to  be  the 
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more  common  price.  Several  mills  are  asking  S.SOc.  for 
black  and  4.50c.  for  galvanized  sheets.  The  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.  has  advanced  to  these  prices  and  to  2.75c.  on 
blue  annealed  sheets.  There  is  a  lull  in  buying,  as  some 
consumers  are  deferring  purchases  until  after  inven- 
tories. 


Phila(lel])liia 

Large  Pig  Iron  Buying,  Some  of  Which  De- 
velops Further  Weakness  in  Prices 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  26. — The  past  several  days  has 
brought  more  than  the  customary  holiday-week  activity. 
Large  pig  iron  buying  has  been  the  feature  of  the 
market.  .A.  cast  iron  pipe  company  has  placed  upward 
of  20,000  tons,  chiefly  with  two  furnaces,  at  prices 
which  represent  a  concession  probably  of  about  $1  a 
ton.  An  Eastei-n  steel  company  will  close  this  week 
for  15,000  to  20,000  tons  ^f  basic  for  February-March 
shipment.  There  nas  been  a  large  volume  of  buying  in 
lots  from  100  to  500  tons,  and  the  aggiegate  of  orders 
closed  and  pending  is  fully  75,000  tons. 

The  steel  business  has  shown  no  marked  change, 
but  the  weakness  in  prices  seems  to  have  been  checked. 
The  high  coke  prices  are  being  used  by  both  pig  iron 
and  .steel  interests  as  an  argument  that  prices  of  ir"n 
and  steel  are  bound  to  advance,  slightly  at  least.  The 
demand  for  coke  for  domestic  use  continues.  One  local 
office  is  disposing  of  about  2000  tons  daily.  Prices  on 
coke  quoted  to-day  ranged  from  $9  to  $10,  Connellsville, 
for  prompt  delivery. 

Railroad  congestion  is  spreading  to  Eastern  terri- 
tory, which  hitherto  has  been  only  mildly  affected.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  embargoed  all 
shipments  into  New  England,  and  there  is  a  serious 
lack  of  cars  at  Eastern  mills  and  furnaces. 

Pig  Iron. — A  cast  iron  pipe  company  bought  20,000 
tons  or  more  of  foundry  iron  during  the  week  at  prices 
said  to  be  below  $27,  delivered.  Although  details  of 
the  transaction  are  guarded,  it  is  reported  in  the  trade 
that  the  iron  was  sold  at  about  $26,  furnace.  An  East- 
ern steel  company  is  in  the  market  for  15,000  to  20,000 
tons  of  basic  iron  for  February-March  delivery  and  will 
probably  buy  within  a  day  or  two.  Prices  quoted  are 
said  to  approximate  $26.50  to  $27,  delivered.  A  sale  of 
2000  tons  of  basic  had  been  practically  closed  today 
at  about  $26.75,  delivered.  There  has  been  a  large 
volume  of  buying  of  foundry  iron  in  lots  ranging  from 
100  to  500  tons,  with  some  sales  of  1000-ton  lots,  and 
the  aggregate,  including  the  basic  tonnage  now  pend- 
ing, is  about  75,000  tons.  This  represents  the  largest 
pig  iron  business  that  has  come  to  Eastern  furnaces 
within  a  week  in  a  long  time.  While  concessions  were 
made  on  the  large  tonnage  of  foundry  iron  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  market  on  smaller  lots  has  held  firmly  to 
$27,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain;  $28  for  No.  2X  and  $29 
for  No.  IX.  With  $9  to  $10,  Connellsville,  being  Cjuot-'d 
for  furnace  coke  for  prompt  delivery,  and  only  slightly 
less  on  contracts,  the  pig  iron  trade  looks  for  a  stronger 
market.  The  business  taken  in  the  last  week  has  given 
furnaces  a  better  order  book  and  there  now  appears 
less  willingness  to  make  concessions.  Some  of  the 
Virginia  pig  iron  makers  are  holding  to  $28,  base,  but 
one  or  two  have  quoted  $27,  base,  with  $1  differentials 
for  the  higher  percentages  of  silicon.  One  of  the  large 
inquiries  before  the  trade  is  from  the  Reading  Iron  Co. 
for  6000  tons  of  gray  forge,  but  as  this  company  will 
put  its  large  furnace  at  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  recently 
acquired  from  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  in  blast  about 
Jan.  1  it  is  likely  that  at  least  a  part  of  this  tonnage 
will  be  made  there.  The  Delaware  River  Steel  Co.  is 
plannmg  to  put  its  furnace  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  blast 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Imports  of  foreign  iron  in 
the  week  ended  Saturday,  Dec.  23,  totaled  5763  tons, 
of  which  4000  tons  was  from  Scotland  and  1763  from 
France.  Reports  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  iron  in 
..torage  at  Philadelphia  have  apparentlv  been  exagger- 
ated. Probably  not  much  more  than'  5000  tons  has 
been  piled  on  docks  aside  from  that  which  is  now  being 
unloaded  from  ships  to  be  shipped  immediately.     The 


demand  for  foreign  iron  has  been  slightly  better  dur- 
ing the  past  week  and  prices  have  stiffened  somewhat. 
The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.    Pa.    No.    2    plain,    1.75    to 

2.25  sil 127.76  to  $28.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   28.76  to    29.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 29.76  to    30.14 

Virginia  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 32.17  to    33.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    33.17  to    34.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 26.75  to    27.00 

Gray  forge   28.14  to    28.64 

Malleable     29.64  to    30.60 

Standard    low    phos.    (t.o.b.    fur- 
nace)      35.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    30.00  to    35.00 

Iron  Ore. — Receipts  of  iron  ore  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia last  week  included  7000  tons  from  Algiers  and 
7629  tons  from  Sweden. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — ^There  is  little  demand  for 
billets.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  the  minimum  being 
$37.50  or  $38,  Pittsburgh,  for  rerolling  quality  and 
$42.50  for  forging  quality. 

Plates. — No  further  weakness  in  plates  is  noted,  and 
prices  seem  to  have  settled  for  the  present  to  1.90c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  large  lots  and  2c.  for  small  lots,  with 
some  contracts  for  first  quarter  being  made  at  2c. 
Tuesday's  mails  brought  a  fair  volume  of  orders  to  one 
or  two  mills  for  this  time  of  year. 

Structural  Material. — One  mill  which  has  been  quot- 
ing 1.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  structural  shapes  has  with- 
drawn all  such  quotations  outstanding  and  now  quotes 
2c.  To  this  extent  the  local  market  appears  stronger 
and  the  mills  predict  a  2c.  minimum  for  first  quarter. 

Old  Material. — Further  strength  has  been  added  to 
the  scrap  market  in  the  past.  week.  While  there  has 
been  no  large  buying  each  inquiry  has  brought  out 
higher  quotations  from  scrap  dealers  regardless  of  the 
tonnage  involved.  It  is  not  now  possible  to  buy  heavy 
melting  steel  below  $17,  delivered,  while  on  a  large 
tonnage  dealers  would  undoubtedly  ask  $18.  One  mill 
was  able  to  get  only  1000  tons  at  $17.  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  is  slightly  stronger  at  $20  to  $21;  forge  fire 
is  at  least  $15.50  to  $16,  with  the  tendency  upward; 
clean  turnings  for  blast  furnace  use  would  command 
$15  to  $15.50,  and  No.  1  cast  on  small  sales  have  gone 
up,  now  being  quoted  at  $21  to  $22.  Dealers  have 
firm  views  regarding  the  market  and  look  for  higher 
prices  early  in  the  new  year  when  a  larger  volume  of 
buying  is  expected. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Scrap  rails   17.00  to  18.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 19.50  to  20.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04   and 

under    22.00  to  23.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels ' 20.00  to  21.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 20.00  to  21.00 

No.   1   yard   wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  forge  flre 15.50  to  16.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  15.00  to  15.50 

Xo.    1    busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Turnings    (short  shoveling  grade 

for  blast  furnace   use) 13.00  to  15.50 

Mxed  borings  and  turnings   (tor 

blast  furnace  use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 15.50  to  16.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent )     16.50  to  17.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling  mills) 15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  20.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    cast 21.00  to  22.00 

Heavy   breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad   grate  bars 16.50  to  17.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    mall.'able    15.50  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    {new   specifications)  14.50  to  15.00 

Shafting    21.00  to  22.00 

Steel   axles    22.00 

Sheet.s. — The  advance  of  $3  a  ton  on  sheets  by  the 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  market  as  other  mills  continue  to  quote  the  same 
prices  as  hitherto,  namely,  2.50c.  to  2.60c.  on  blue  an- 
nealed, 3.35c.  on  black  and  4.35c.  on  galvanized.  The 
prices  named  by  Brier  Hill  are  2.75c.,  3.50c.  and  4.50c. 
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in  the  order  above  named.    Most  of  the  sheet  companies 

are  fairly  well  booked  for  first  quarter. 

Warehouse  Business. — There  has  been  no  change  in 

warehouse  prices,  which  are  quoted  as  follows  for  local 

delivery: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3c. :  iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3c. ;  round  edge  iron,  3.20c. ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finish.  1^2  x  Va  in.,  3.20c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4c. ;  tanli  steel  plates, 
Vi-in.  and  heavier,  3.10c.;  tank  steel  plates,  3/16-in., 
3.30c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets,  No.  10  gage. 
3.S5C. :  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  4.60c.;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  2S  gage,  5.75c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.15c.:  structural  shapes,  3.10c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  %-in.,  4.S0c. ;  3/16-in.,  5c. ; 
spring  steel,  4.25c. :  round  cold-rolled  steel,  3.SGc. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ;  steel 
hoops.  No.  13  gage  and  lighter,  4.25c.;  steel  bands. 
No.  12  gage  to  3/16-in.,  inclusive.  3.S25c  ;  rails,  3c.; 
tool  steel,  S.50c. ;  Norway  iron,  6.50c. 

Bars. — Some  mills  are  not  anxious  for  bar  business 
at  anything  below  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  their  sche<lules 
are  fairly  full  for  the  next  month  or  two.  It  is  not 
denied  that  a  considerable  number  of  sales  has  been 
made  during  the  past  few  weeks  at  1.90c.  and  1.9.5c., 
but  the  market  is  believed  to  be  slightly  stronger.  Bar 
iron  is  firmer  at  2c.,  Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati 

On  Southern  Iron  $23  Is  Coninion  Price,  But 

$22.50  Is  Reported 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  26. — Customary  holiday  inactivity 
was  evident  in  the  market  last  week,  but  a  ni  .nber  of 
fair-sized  orders  for  Northern  iron  were  booked  for 
first  quarter.  Included  in  these  was  one  of  2000  tons, 
one  for  800,  one  for  600  and  several  ranging  from  100 
to  500  tons.  The  Southern  market  was  rather  quiet, 
due  as  much  to  the  disposition  of  members  not  to  book 
as  the  indisposition  of  the  buyer  to  cover.  We  note  one 
sale  of  .3000  tons  to  a  Kentucky  nielter  for  first  half  at  a 
reported  price  of  $22.50,  and  several  lots  of  500  tons 
were  taken  at  $22.50  and  $23.  While  $23  is  the  more 
common  quotation,  it  is  said  that  $22.50  can  still  be 
done  from  one  or  two  furnaces.  Others  are  quoting 
up  to  $25.  Twenty-seven  represents  the  southern  Ohio 
market,  and  most  of  the  sales  were  made  at  that  figure, 
though  one  furnace  has  now  advanced  its  price  to  $27.50. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton.  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 
Southern    coke,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(base)    $26.55  to  $27.05 

Southern    coke.    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 

(No.    2    soft) 27.05  to    27.55 

Ohio  silvery  (nominal).  S  percent  37.77 

Southern    Ohio    coke,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    (No.   2) 29.27 

Basic  Northern 28.27 

Malleable 29.27 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  a  rather 
quiet  week,  due  entirely  to  the  holiday  season.  Prices 
are  as  last  quoted. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
2.95c.  base ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.05c.  base :  hoops, 
4.05c.  base;  bands,  3.85c.  base;  shapes  and  plates, 
3.05c.  base ;  cold-rolled  rounds,  3.75c.  base :  cold- 
rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.25c.  base;  No, 
10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.70c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.75c.  •  No.  9  an- 
nealed wire.  $3.10  per  100  lb. ;  common  wiie  nails, 
$3.20  per  keg.  base. 

Finished  Material.— Announcement  of  price  ad- 
vances by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  on  plates,  sheets  and 
sheet  bars  was  not  entirely  unexpected,  as  most  of  the 
independent  companies  have  been  considering  this  step 
for  some  time  and  have,  it  is  said,  only  awaited  book- 
ing sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  them  over  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  year  before  moving  prices  upward. 
The  plate  market  is  undoubtedly  stronger,  and  delivery 
promises  are  being  lengthened  considerably  each  week. 
The  same  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  bars,  and  some 
independent  companies  report  that  practically  all  of 
the  customary  tonnage  allotted  to  this  disti'ict  "is  under 
contract  for  first  quarter.  One  feature  of  the  bar  mar- 
ket is  that  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  have 
placed  orders  for  more  tonnage  than  for  any  quarter 
since  1920.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  small  ton- 
nages of  bars,  shapes  and  plates  for  immediate  ship- 


ment, though  the  holiday  season  has  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  orders  considerably.  On  these  products,  2c. 
appears  to  be  the  minimum,  and  a  local  manufacturer 
is  understood  to  have  placed  an  order  for  .several  hun- 
dred tons  at  this  figure.  There  is  little  demand  for 
light  rails  from  mining  companies,  and  track  fastenings 
are  also  quiet.  The  former  are  quoted  at  2.15c.  to 
2.25c.,  and  the  latter  at  2.75c.  Small  spikes  are  now 
quoted  at  3.25c.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  wire  nails 
at  $2.75  per  keg  for  immediate  shipment,  and  $2.70  on 
first  quarter  contracts.  Price  of  spring  wire  has  been 
advanced  to  3.35c.  by  some  independent  companies.  In 
the  structural  field  there  have  been  no  inquiries  of  size, 
although  a  number  taking  less  than  100  tons  are  being 
figured.  The  Elks'  Temple,  Louisville,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Sneed  Architectural  Iron  Co.,  which 
will  fabricate  and  erect  1155  tons.  The  Dravo  Con- 
tracting Co.  and  the  Green  Bay  Drydock  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  have  been  awarded  three  barges  each  by  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  about  3000  tons  of  steel 
being  required. 

Coke. — There  was  much  activity  in  the  coke  market, 
both  for  prompt  shipment  and  first  half  contracts.  Spot 
prices  are  very  firm,  and  in  some  cases  have  advanced 
50c.  a  ton  over  last  week's  levels.  Contract  prices  rule 
about  the  same  level  as  has  been  the  case  for  several 
weeks.  We  note  one  sale  of  10,000  tons  and  another 
of  6000  tons  of  foundry  coke  for  shipment  over  the  first 
half. 

Old  Material. — There  is  little  activity  in  the  scrap 
market,  although  dealers  report  a  more  active  interest 
in  fu,.are  shipments.  Prices  are,  if  anything,  firmer,  as 
dealers  and  consumers  all  agree  that  buying  must  soon 
commence.  The  Big  Four  and  C.  &  0.  railroads  have 
fair-sized  lists  out. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gi-oss  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron   rails    16.00  to  17.00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up....  25.50  to  26.00 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 16.00  to  17.00 

Steel  rails  for   melting 15.00  to  16.00 

Car  wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.   1  railroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast  borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Steel  turnings   10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad  cast 16.50  to  17.50 

No.    1    machinery 20.50  to  21.00 

Burnt  scrap     11.00  to  11.50 

Iron   axles    20.00  to  20.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)  13.50  to  14.50 

Pipes    and    flues 10.00  to  10.50 


San  Francisco 

Slight  Upward  Trend  of  Pig  Iron — Old  Ma- 
terial Advances  $5  Per  Ton 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  20. — There  has  been  no  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  pig  iron  market  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
slight  upward  tendency  in  prices  at  primary  foreign 
centers.  This  applies  particularly  to  Continental  iron, 
latest  cables  indicating  firmness.  One  merchant  fig- 
ures that  on  the  basis  of  new  quotations  it  would  be 
difficult  to  place  No.  1  foundi-y  here  at  less  than  $32.75 
in  1000  lots,  meaning  from  $34  to  $35  to  the  trade. 
Recent  business  has  been  light,  it  being  estimated  that 
scarcely  more  than  500  tons  has  been  placed.  The  price 
was  around  $33,  c.i.f.,  duty  for  buyers'  account.  In- 
quiries for  a  considerable  tonnage  running  into  the  new 
year  are  reported,  but  as  yet  actual  business  has  not 
been  noteworthy.  Nothing  is  heard  from  the  Chinese 
market,  which  seems  to  be  heavily  sold.  Indian  mar- 
kets are  high  as  compared  with  Continental,  and  do- 
mestic prices  are  still  out  of  line. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  condition,  and  while  prices  are  not  greatly 
changed,  the  tone  is  firm,  with  indications  for  a  main- 
tenance of  strength  into  the  spring  season.  Offerings  are 
not  being  made  freely  by  mills,  and  the  near  future 
seems  to  promise  a  scarcity  of  pipe,  or,  at  least,  defei-red 
shipments.  Together  with  this,  an  active  demand  is 
expected    early    in    the    year,    both    from    private    and 
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municipal  sources.  At  present,  business  is  limited,  but 
there  is  enoujirh  offering  to  satisfy  makers.  One  large 
interest  reports  that  about  1000  tons  is  pending  from 
private  enterprises.  The  city  of  Glendale  has  taken 
bids  on  about  500  tons  of  12  to  16-in.  pipe.  The  award 
has  not  yet  been  made.  Alhambra  opens  Jan.  2  on  250 
tons  of  4,  6  and  8-in.  Current  prices  are  close  to  $56 
for  4-in.  and  $52  for  6-in.,  delivered. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Conditions  on  the  coast 
remain  satisfactory  as  far  as  development  work  is  con- 
cerned. The  building  industry  displays  a  steady  ex- 
pansion, justifying  maintenance  of  steel  mills  opera- 
tion. The  Los  Angeles  section  is  reported  especially 
active  with  the  volume  of  orders  good,  although  the 
number  of  consciously  large  offerings  at  the  moment  is 
not  large.  Oil  industry  contracts  appear  to  have  been 
filled  for  this  year.  The  demand  is  for  mixed  materials 
in  moderate  sized  lots,  running  from  50  to  200  tons. 
Business  has  been  good  in  tubes,  cold  drawn  shafting, 
rivets  and  the  like.  Plates  are  being  maintained  at 
about  the  same  price  as  prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago, 
namely,  from  a  minimum  of  2.35c.  to  approximately 
2.55c.,  delivered.  The  majority  of  mills  are  quoting 
not  higher  than  2.50c.  Sheets,  shapes  and  bars  are 
unchanged.  Prospects  of  particular  note  include  the 
Kern  County  hospital  to  be  located  at  Bakersfield,  for 
which  about  600  tons  of  steel,  a  considerable  amount 
of  metal   lumber  and  light  bars  will   be  required;  the 


U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Livermore,  comprising  29 
buildings;  the  American  Legion  building  to  be  located 
in  San  Francisco,  which  will  require  around  300  tons 
of  structural  steel.  The  Alaskan  Railway  Commission 
is  contemplating  the  erection  of  several  bridges  along 
its  line  from  Cordova  to  Fairbanks,  and  is  inquiring  for 
bids.  P.  J.  Walker  is  contractor  for  the  new  bank 
building,  involving  2500  tons  of  steel,  to  be  built  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Coke. — Outside  of  a  few  inquiries  for  carlot  quan- 
tities, involving  spot  coke,  the  trading  has  been  light 
of  late.  There  is  considerable  offered  at  present,  and 
there  is  keen  competition  between  the  various  sellers. 
Market  prices  show  no  important  fluctuations. 

Old  Material. — Perhaps  the  best  single  piece  of  busi- 
ness placed  within  the  past  fortnight  was  that  involving 
three  cars  of  heavy  melting  steel,  which  was  sold  for 
the  accooint  of  the  large  interest  on  the  basis  of  $16 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  at  point  of  shipment,  or  the 
equivalent  of  about  $19,  delivered.  This  price  repre- 
sents a  very  notable  gain  in  the  market  recently,  al- 
most $5  per  net  ton.  The  reason  for  the  strong  condi- 
tion is  the  scarcity  of  offerings.  It  is  understood  that 
around  9000  tons  of  scrap  have  been  sold  by  one  of  the 
railroads  to  the  purchasing  company  of  the  five  rolling 
mills  at  $17.80  per  gross  ton,  delivered.  Cast  iron  scrap 
is  very  scarce  And  strong  at  $26  per  net  ton,  delivered. 


New  Companies  Organized 

VV.  H.  Russell,  who  two  years  ago  purchased  the 
business  of  C.  H.  Russell  &  Son,  manufacturers  of 
farm  and  lumber  wagons,  was  recently  incorporated 
under  the  name  C.  H.  Russell  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  will  con- 
duct the  business  as  formerly.  The  present  organiza- 
tion has  been  built  up  around  a  business  which  existed 
for  40  years,  with  factories  located  at  Clarksville,  Va. 
The  capitalization  of  the  company  is  $50,000  and'  the 
machinery  and  supplies  are  adequate  for  present  opera- 
tions. 

L.  T.  Bauer,  Inc.,  New  York,  recently  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  machin- 
ery and  tools,  has  been  disorganized  according  to 
Nathan  Vidaver,  25  West  Forty-third  Street,  New 
York,  counsel  for  the  company. 

The  Continental  Roofing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Highlandtown 
P.  O.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  purchased  a  plant  with 
sufficient  equipment  for  present  operations.  There  is 
only  a  small  amount  of  construction  work  in  view  at 
this  time.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Thomas 
M.  Rainhard,  president,  formerly  president  of  The  Bar- 
rett Co.;  W.  B.  Harris,  formerly  general  sales  manager 
of  The  Barrett  Co.,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and 
Stanley  Woodward,  secretary. 

The  Plastuc  Mfg.  Corporation,  1265  Broadway,  New 
York,  with  plant  located  at  205  Sunset  Avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  recently  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $300,000,  has  taken  over  the  entire  assets  of 
the  Sheet  Lathing  Corporation,  which  includes  land, 
factory  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  factory  site 
at  Syracuse.  Machinery  and  equipment  are  adequate 
for  the  present.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  F.  C. 
Hutchinson,  president,  located  at  the  New  York  office; 
S.  J.  Potter,  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  BuUen,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Grimm  Metal  Sign  Corporation,  700-02  South 
Eighteenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capitalization  of  $50,000,  to  take  over  a  business 
which  has  been  established  since  June  in  making  metal 
signs.  The  company  is  operating  day  and  night  and 
has  more  business  on  its  order  book  than  can  be  taken 
care  of  during  the  winter.  H.  A.  Grimm  is  president 
and  treasurer,  and  H.  Tandberg  is  general  manager. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  recent  in- 
corporation of  the  Columbia  River  Door  Co.,  Kalama, 
Wash.,  has  no  bearing  on  the  company's  activities! 
which  will  remain  as  before.  Its  application  was  filed 
merely  in  compliance  with  legal  rulings.  J.  F.  Stone  is 
president. 


The  Tire  Gauge  Valve  Corporation,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,  to  manufacture  valves  and  specialties.  Apart 
from  working  out  organization  plans,  the  company  will 
be  inactive  for  a  few  months,.  C.  S.  Monroe  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


N6w  Books  Received 

Commercial  Statistics  for  the  Calendar  Year   1921. 

By  the  Statistical  Division,  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  Pages  1326,  5%  x  9  in.  Published 
by  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Ideas  for  the  Radio  Experimenter's  Laboratory. 
By  N.  B.  Sleeper.  Pages  134,  5  x  8  in.;  illustrations  60. 
Published  by  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.    Price,  75  cents. 

Foreign  Tariff  Notes,  No.  42.  Prepared  by  Division 
of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Henry  Chalmers,  chief.  Pages  204, 
5%  X  9  in.  Published  by  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  Sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price,  20 
cents. 

Tales  from  the  Gangway.  By  Pat  Dwyer.  "Random 
stories  from  the  casting  shop."  Pages  450,  6x9  in.; 
illustrations  200.  Published  by  the  Penton  Publishing 
Co.,  Cleveland.    Price,  $3. 


The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa., 
has  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75,  pay- 
able Jan.  31  to  stockholders  of  record  Dec.  30.  This 
restores  the  stock  to  a  14  per  cent  annual  basis,  the 
stock  having  a  par  of  $50,  where  it  was  prior  to  last 
April,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $1  per  share  quarterly. 
A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  has  been  called  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  on  an  increase  in  the  capitalization 
of  the  company  from  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  A 
stock  dividend  of  35  per  cent  will  be  paid  upon  the 
approval  of  the  increase. 


The  National  Supply  Co.,  Delaware,  has  sold  to 
bankers  75,000  shares  of  common  stock  having  a  par 
value  of  $50  a  share,  who  in  turn  are  making  a  public 
offering.  The  company  was  formed  to  acquire  the 
capital  stock  and  to  continue  the  business  of  The  Na- 
tional Supply  Co.  of  Ohio,  which  in  1917  succeeded  the 
National  Supply  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  incorporated  in 
1894.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  equipment,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  for  all  branches  of  the  oil  industry 
will  constitute  the  company's  liusincs.s. 
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Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 1.95c.  to  2c. 

Structural  Material 
Beams,   channels,   etc 2.00c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.00c. 

Reflned   iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,    base,    per    lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,   per  keg $2.70 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.45 

Spring  wire.   base,    per   100    lb 3.25  to    3.35 

Galvanized  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.95 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.35 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.00 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.00 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.20 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) 70%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 6S  percent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads ...  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   50  per  cent  off  list 

Longer  and   larger   sizes 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style  heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and    shorter 45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and    longer    sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  blank  nuts.  ..  $3.25  to  $3.50  off  list 

Hot   pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

(T.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  to    3.50  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

9/16  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S.  ..  .75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%    in.  and  larger,   U.    S.   S 70,  10  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes    S.  A.  B SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,    %  in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 80,5  and  2  ^4  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws.  ...  75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    set    screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws SO  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets  base,  per  100  lb $3.00 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10 

Small   rivets    65  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,   9/16  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.... 
Spikes,   V2  in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.... 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,  base,  per   100  lb $3.75  to 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.35  to 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 
Galv. 
23V> 
29V. 
46V' 
52  U 
54  V 


Inches 


li 

.  .      49 

H  to  %... 

. .      55 
.  .      60 

£^ 

. .      64 

1  to  3 

.      66 

Inches 

Vi    to   %. 


%    

1     to     1  l2  ■ 


Black 

.-I-    7 
26 


$2.75 
3.50 
3.50 
4.50 
2.50 
2.75 


Galv. 
-1-33 


2^4    to   6 63 

7    to   8 60 

9  to  12 59 


Lap  Weld 

47V4   1    2    

51  Mi  21^  to  6. 
47y2  7  to  12.. 
46%    I 


29 
32% 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


V4    45 

%   to   % 51 

^  ::::::       " 

1  to   1%. 

2  to   3 .  .  . 


62 


28% 
34% 
46% 
51% 


H    to 
%    ... 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

..      57  46% 

61  50% 


49% 
43% 
37% 


2%    to  4. 

4%    to  6. 

7   to   8 .  . . 

to   12. 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  and 
2%   per  cent. 

Boiler  Tubes 
Lap  Welded  Steel              \                  Charcoal  Iron 
1%  In 21%    \  1%    in +\2 


to   2%    in 36 

2%  to  3  in 47 

3%  to  13  in 52- 


1%  to  1  %  in + 

2  to  2%  in — IS 

2%  to  3  in — 13 

314   to  4%  in — 15 

To  large  buyers  of  steel  tubes  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Discounts  on  cold-drawn  tubes  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pitta- 
burgh,  follow : 

"2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  in 42 

3%  to  4  In 47 

4  Vi  in.  and  6  in >S 


1  in 55 

IVi   and  1%  in 47 

1%  in 31 

2  and  2%   in 34 


Hot  Rolled 
3   In 44  3%    to  4   in 49 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for  lengths 
up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in.  and  lighter 
than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube  list  and 
discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed  take  price 
of  next  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30,   base 85  per  cent  oft  Hat 

Carbon    0.30    to    0.40,    base 83  per  cent  off  Itet 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.   O.D   12   gage 14 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 16 

214-in.  O.D.  12  gage 16 

2H-in.  O.D.  11  gage 17 


Cents  per  PL 

214-in.  O.D.  10  gage 1» 

3-in.    O.D.    7    gage 34 

IV-in.  O.D.  9  gage 1S% 

5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage 53 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $4.T6 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,   200-lb.) 

8-lb.  coating $9.30  I    25-lb.  coating  I 

8-lb.    coating  I.   C 9.60   |     30-lb.   coating  I 

15-lb.   coating  I.   C...    11.80   1     35-Ib.    coating  I 

20-lb.   coating  I.   C.  . .  .   13.00   I    40-lb.  coating  I 


C $14.85 

C 15.25 

C 16.25 

C 17.25 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 2.50«. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Boiled 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.S5e. 

Regular  auto   body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),   per  lb., 

4.70c.  to  5.00c. 
Galvanised 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.35«. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.35e. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  in  carload  lots,  to  points  named,  per 
100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0,325 

Philadelphia,  export.  .  .  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .  0.315 

Baltimore,   export    ....  0.225 

New  Tork.  domestic...  0.34 

New  Tork,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic   0.365 

Boston,  export   0.255 


Buffalo   $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland.   Toungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .  0.70 

St.  Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.73 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.70 

Denver    1.27 

Denver    (pipe)    1.21 


Pacitic  Coast    $1.50 

35        Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.69 

Memphis 0.386 

Jacksonville,    all    rail .  .    0.50 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water   0.415 

New  Orleans   0.515 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  tlie  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road  tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most  steam- 
ship lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.:  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  procSucts,  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c.  :  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
50c.:  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  75c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  50c.:  pipe  not  over  S  in.  in  diameter,  50o. ; 
over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
,^..,„,.™  „         .. .  „„^ ^. ,^—..^— „.„„.„„™.™,.„,.„.„„-^        „,„™„,„,„„».„,.._-^ 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Tin   Plate  Expected  to  Advance   Further — Conti- 
nental Finished  Steel  Quoted  Much  Higher, 
Due  to  Exchange  Improvement 
(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Dee.  22. 

Pig  iron  business  is  quieter,  owing  to  the  approach 
of  the  holidays,  but  the  tone  of  the  market  is  confident 
and  increased  activity  is  anticipated  upon  resumption 
of  business.  Some  Midlands  producers  are  preparing 
to  re-light  additional  furnaces.  America  is  inquiring 
for  Scotch  foundry  iron.    Hematite  is  firm. 

Many  steel  plants  are  closing  down  for  the  holidays 
all  ne.xt  week,  but  there  are  substantial  orders  on  hand. 
British  railroads  have  made  fair  purchases,  as  have 
also  shipbuilding  and  engineering  works,  but  the  gen- 
eral merchant  business  is  dull. 

Continental  steel  prices  are  dearer,  on  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  exchange  rates.  In  consequence,  busi- 
ness is  almost  stagnant.  Plates,  3/16  in.,  have  been  sold 
to  India  at  £7  2%s.  (1.48c.  per  lb.)  cost  and  freight. 
Semi-finished  steel  is  unobtainable. 

Large  business  is  being  done  in  tin  plate  on  the  new 
20s.  ($4.64)  basis,  f.o.b.,  in  anticipation  of  another 
price  advance.  So  far,  no  alteration  has  been  made 
and  some  works  are  booked  up  over  June.  Tin  plate 
bars  (sheet  bars)  are  being  talked  of  at  higher  prices. 

Japanese  specifications  for  black  sheets,  cold-rolled, 
have  an  agreed  price  now  at  £16  (.3.31c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b. 
There  is  good  demand  for  early  shipment,  but  the  works 
are  quoting  no  better  than  March  or  April. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  steady. 

We    quote   per    gross    ton,   except   where   otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  maker's  work,s,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.64  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  cokf.   delivered   £1      9s.  $6.73 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry     4  1.5  22.04 

Cleveland  No.  Z  foundry     4  11  21.11 

Cleveland  Xo.  4  foundry     4      5  19.72 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4      2V>  19.14 

Cleveland    basic    4      0  '  IS. 56 

East   Coast   mixed 4  13  to  £4    13  V>s.  21.5S  to  $21.69 

Ferromanganese    15     0  69.60 

Perronianganese*    14      0  64.96 

PJails.   60  lb.  and  up.  .  .      7  I',  to    S     0          35.96  to    37.12 

Billets    7      0  to    7     5          32.48  to    33.64 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    7     0  to    7     T^A      32.48  to    34.22 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      10  to    1     0%       4.64  to      4.67 

C.  per  Lb.    • 

Ship   plates    S  10  to    9     0           1.76  to      1.86 

Boiler    plates    11     0  toll   10  2.28  to      2.38 

Tees     9      0  •  to    9   10  1.-86  to      1.97 

Channels     8     5  to    8  1.5  1.71  to      1.81 

Beams    8     5  to    8  15  1.71  to      1.81 

Round  bars.   ?i   to  3  in.      9      0  to    9   10  1.86  to      1.97 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   17     5  to  17   10  3.57  to      3.63 

Black  sheets.    24    gage.    11  15  2.43 
Black   sheets.   Japanese 

speoitleations    15      5  3.16 

Steel   hoops    11      0  &   11    10»          2.28  &       2.38* 

Cold   rolled   steel   strip. 

20  g 22      21^  4. 58 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications        15      0  3.11 

♦Export  price. 

Conlin.iital  Prices,  .\11  F.  O.  B.  Channel  Ports. 

Delivery  as  Specified 

No-  3  t.iUiHl.y  pig  iron: 

Bi^lnlum.   Jan..   Feb..    £4   10s.  $20  88 

l.uxomb'c.   Jan.,    Feb.      4   10  20  88 

Frai.cp    Jan..   Ftb...      4   10  20.88 

Billets:  Not  quoted. 

Wire  rnrls.  5  mm.  (0.2  In.)  : 

-n.']tt'f'"r\,-- V  .   •••      ''     ^       'o""      7»is.  33.64  to  $48.14 
wire  nails  (keg  basis)  : 

3'- 7  7%  i.^'"^"-^"- 

BelKhim     8     5  J.J 

Merchant  bars: 

Frano.>.    F.l,,.    Mar...  7     5  150 

Uermany.   Mar.,  Apr.  6   15  to  7  5  i'4ntf>  i  =;n 

Joists  (beams)  :  lo  .  o  1.40  to  l.aO 
Prance,  not  quoted. 

Belgium    J.in..   Feb..  6   15  to  7  2't.  1.40  to  148 

Liuiomb'g.  Jan..   Feb.  6  15  to  7  2%  1.40  to  rJs 


Channels : 

Belgium    7   10 

Vj-in.  plates: 

Germany.  Jan.,  Feb..  6  5 
Belgium,  Jan.,  Feb..  7  0 
Ijuxemb'g.  Jan.,  Feb.  7  0 
France,  not  quoted. 

Xo.  8  gage  wire : 

Belgium    14   105 


to    7  12H       1-&5  to      1.68 

to    6   15  1.29  to      1.40 

1.45 
1.45 


COST  OF  LIVING  HIGHER 

All  Items  But  Fuels  and  Metals  Higher  Than  in 
October 

Wholesale  prices  in  November  averaged  nearly  1% 
per  cent  higher  than  in  October,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
10.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  October  of  last  year.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  average  retail  price  of  food  is  reported  1% 
per  cent  higher  in  November  than  in  October,  but  it  is 
5  per  cent  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Metals  and  metal  products,  as  a  group,  declined  1% 
per  cent  during  the  month,  and  reached  a  point  16.7 
per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago — this,  in  part  due  to 
recent  recessions  in  pig  iron.  But  The  Iron  Atjp  com- 
posite price  for  pig  iron,  at  mid-November,  was  41% 
per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  composite  for 
finished  steel  was  16  per  cent  higher  than  in  1921. 

Metals  stand  liquidated  68  per  cent  of  the  1920 
peak  price  excess  over  1913 — that  is,  68  per  cent  of  that 
excess  has  been  wiped  out.  This  liquidation,  a  year  ago, 
had  reached  84.5  per  cent,  a  portion  of  which  has  since 
been  lost  by  price  advances  in  nearly  all  items.  "All 
commodities"  have  been  liquidated  62  per  cent,  on  the 
basis  of  the  November  figures;  a  year  ago,  it  was  71.5 
per  cent. 

Index   Numbers  of   Wholesale  Prices,  by   Groups   ol 
Covimodities 

(1913  equals   100) 

Advance  in 

1920  1921  1922  1922  One  Year, 

Peak  Xov.  Oct.  Nov.  Per  Cent 

Farm  products 247  121  138  143  18.2 

Food,    etc 248  139  140  143  2.9 

Cloths  and   clothing...    346  180  188  192  6.7 

Fuels  and   lighting 281  197  226  218  10.7 

Metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts        203  114  135  133  16.7 

Building  materials    ...    300  163  183  185  13.5 

Chemicals  and  drugs..    213  129  124  127  —1.6 

House-furnishing  goods    275  178  176  179  0.6 

Miscellaneous    208  119  120  122  2.5 

All  commodities 247  141  154  156  10.7 

According  to  figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  average  work- 
man's family  advanced  0.8  per  cent  from  Oct.  15  to  Nov. 
15,  being  58.4  per  cent  above  July,  1914.  Food,  shelter 
and  clothing  all  showed  increases. 


Senator  Reed's  Immigration  Bill 

Washington,  Dec.  26. — Senator  David  A.  Reed  of 
Pennsylvania  has  introduced  a  bill  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  immigration  laws.  It  would  base  the  quota 
of  immigration  on  5  per  cent  of  the  various  foreign 
populations  on  the  year  1890,  instead  of  the  present 
law  fixing  the  quota  at  3  per  cent  based  on  1910.  It  is 
stated  that  the  amendment  would  have  a  particular 
bearing  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  labor  supply  from 
northern  Europe. 


In  connection  with  the  absorption  of  the  Morris  & 
Bailey  Steel  Co.,  Wilson,  near  Clairton,  Pa.,  by  the 
Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  new  corporation 
known  as  the  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $8,000,000.  Henry  Oliver,  president 
of  the  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  continues  as  president 
of  the  new  company. 


O.  J.  H.  HartsuflF,  general  superintendent  Edgar 
Thomson  works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa.,  gave 
his  annual  Christmas  tree  party  for  the  children  of 
employees  of  that  plant  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  23, 
an(i  distributed  among  7000  of  them,  three  gross  tons 
of  candy  and  60  barrels  of  popcorn. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


Louis 

7.00 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Deliver 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead 

r * ^      Tin 

Electro-     New      New        St.  New 

Dec.  Lake        lytic*      York     York     Louis  York 

20 14.75        14.50        37.S7VJ    7.30        6.97yj  7.35 

21 14.75        14.50        38.1214    7.30        6.97y.  7.30 

22 14.75        14.50        38.50        7.30        6.97V>  7.30 

23 14.76       14.50         7.30        6.97%  7.30 

26 14.75        14.50        39.00        7.30        6.97%  7.30 

•Refinery   quotation. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  26. 
The  usual  holiday  dullness  pervades  most  of  the 
markets,  except  copper,  which  has  been  fairly  active 
each  day.  Buying  of  tin  has  been  only  moderate  and 
demand  for  lead  has  been  fair.  The  zinc  market  is 
still  devoid  of  feature  or  activity. 

Copper. — Early  last  week  the  electrolytic  copper 
market  on  heavy  sales  to  consumers  reached  the  high- 
est level  so  far  this  year  at  14.75c.,  delivered,  and  buy- 
ing was  fairly  active  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Demand  has  come  from  foreign  con- 
sumers as  well  as  domestic,  the  latter  covering  their 
requirements  largely  for  the  first  quarter.  It  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  the  metal  cannot  be  bought 
under  the  present  price  and  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  buying  movement  has  not  subsided  and  that 
15c. ,  delivered,  will  be  reached  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  are  others,  however,  who  feel  that  the 
market  has  temporarily  reached  its  peak  on  this  move- 
ment. Lake  copper  is  also  higher  and  is  selling  at 
14.75c.  to  15c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Owing  to  the  Christmas  holidays  in  London, 
which  extend  from  Friday,  Dec.  22,  to  Tuesday,  Dec. 
26.,  inclusive,  the  Straits  tin  market  here  has  been 
quiet.  A  good  business  was  done,  however,  on  Dec. 
21  and  22,  amounting  to  600  to  700  tons,  mostly  metal 
afloat.  This  volume  of  transaction  is  considered  un- 
usually heavy  at  just  this  time.  Quotations  on  the 
London  market  are  unobtainable  today  because  of  the 
holiday  there,  but  spot  Straits  tin  is  quoted  here  today 
at  39.00c.,  New  York,  due  to  a  prolsable  advance  in 
London  tomorrow.  Moderate  sales  were  made.  Arrivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  5095  tons,  with  7643 
tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  principal  news  feature  of  interest  was 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  leading  interest  early 
last  week  to  7c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.25c.,  New  York.  I*re- 
vious  to  this  advance  there  was  exceedingly  good  buy- 
ing reported  at  St.  Louis,  with  6.90c.  to  6.92 i/4e.  paid. 
It  is  considered  difficult  now  to  buy  lead  in  that  market 
at  less  than  7c.,  but  the  general  quotation  of  the  inde- 
pendents is  6.97 %c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.30c.,  New  York. 

Zinc.  —  Exceeding  quietness  still  pervades  the 
market.  Demand  from  consumers  is  especially  light 
and  sales  for  export  have  been  meager.  The  market, 
however,  has  remained  fairly  steady  as  to  prices,  with 
prime  Western  for  early  or  January  delivery  quoted 
at  6.95c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.30c.,  New  York.  Spot  metal, 
for  which  there  is  almost  no  demand,  is  quoted  at  7c., 
St.  Louis,  or  7.35c.,  New  York.  In  the  absence  of  any 
activity  these  quotations  are  largely  nominal. 

Old  Metals. — Prices  have  had  a  decided  advance  and 
business  is  active.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 14.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 13.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.50 

Heavy  machine   composition 11.00 

Brass,   hea\'y    8.75 

Brass,    light    7.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..    10.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 8.25 

Lead,  heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.00 

Zinc    5.00 


.\ntiniony. — Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for 
early  delivery  is  quoted  at  6.26c.  to  6.35c.,  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

.Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
in  wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery  from  importers 
is  quoted  at  22c.  to  23c.,  per  lb.,  duty  paid,  New  York. 
No  public  quotation  is  yet  made  by  the  leading  pro- 
ducer. 

Chicago 

Dec.  26. — Copper  and  lead  have  advanced  while  zinc 
has  declined.  The  strength  in  copper  is  accounted  for 
by  more  liberal  consumer  buying,  while  lead  is  up  prin- 
cipally because  of  an  advance  by  the  leading  producer. 
Zinc  declined  sharply  during  the  past  week,  but  is  now 
recovering  as  the  result  of  export  sales.  The  market 
for  this  metal  is  closely  linked  with  foreign  demand,  as 
domestic  consumption  is  not  equal  to  production. 
Among  the  old  metals,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  grades 
have  advanced.  We  quote,  in  carload  lots,  lake  copper, 
15c.;  tin,  39.50c.  to  40c.;  lead,  7.15c.;  spelter,  7c.;  anti- 
mony, 8.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
12.25c.;  copper  bottoms,  10.25c.;  red  brass,  9.25c.;  yel- 
low brass,  7.25c.;  lead  pipe,  5.75c,;  zinc,  4.75c.;  pewter. 
No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil,  27c.;  block  tin,  32c.,  all  buying 
prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

St.  Louis 

Dec.  26, — Lead  is  steady  at  7.05c.  to  7.07%c.,  car 
lots,  while  slab  zinc  is  unchanged  at  7.10c.  to  7.15c. 
On  old  metals  we  quote:  Light  brass,  3.50c.;  heavy  red 
brass  and  light  copper,  7c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  4c.; 
heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  7.50c.;  zinc,  3c.;  lead, 
3c.;  pswter,  15c. ;  tin  foil,  20c.;  tea  lead,  2c.;  alumi- 
num, Oc. 


Judge  Gary  on  the  Eight-Hour  Day  and 
Pittsburgh  Basing 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  has  returned  to  New  York  after  spending  a 
few  days  in  Chicago.  He  talked  to  a  group  of  news- 
paper reporters  in  Chicago  on  the  12-hr.  day  and  the 
Pittsburgh  base.  He  said  that  under  other  conditions 
he  would  like  to  see  the  8-hr.  day  in  general  effect,  but 
to  establish  it  now  would  be  to  wreck  the  steel  industry. 
"We  are  now  short  of  labor,"  he  said.  "If  we  arbi- 
trarily adopted  the  8-hr.  day  we  would  increase  our 
production  costs  immensely,  as  we  would  be  forced  to 
pay  the  men  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  for  8  hr.  work 
as  they  now  get  for  12.  Even  then,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  labor  market,  we  would  be  unable  to  get 
sufficient  workmen.  It  would  mean  much  higher  prices 
for  steel.  That  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  steel 
business  and  for  the  country." 

Judge  Gary  defended  the  custom  of  basing  prices  on 
Pittsburgh,  saying  that  that  is  the  cheapest  point  of 
production,  as  the  cost  of  furnishing  fuel  at  Pittsburgh 
is  less  than  in  the  Chicago  district. 


Each  employee  of  the  Master  Electric  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  received  an  insurance  policy  with  premiums  paid 
as  a  Christmas  gift.  The  policies  were  placed  with 
an  old  line  insurance  company  and  range  from  $500 
up.  Premiums  will  be  paid  by  the  company  so  long  as 
the  employees  remain  in  the  organization,  and  each 
succeeding  year  policies  will  be  increased  up  to  $2,000. 
Upon  presenting  the  gifts,  President  E.  P.  Marsh  an- 
nounced the  initiation  of  a  nursing  service  to  provide 
nurses  without  charge  to  employees  who  are  ill.  The 
business  of  the  company,  according  to  Mr.  Marsh,  was 
four  times  greater  during  the  fourth  quarter  than 
it  was  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


Edward  Darby's  Son,  steel  equipment,  has  changed 
its  name  to  Edward  J.  Darby  &  Son,  520  North  Third 
Street,  Philadelphia.  No  change  in  personnel  is  ef- 
fected through  the  readjustment,  but  the  company's 
activities  are  extended. 
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J.  W.  Stannard,  formerly  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Autoparts  Co.,  Detroit,  and  previous  to  that 
general  statistician  and  chairman  of  the  statistical 
committee  of  the  executive  organization,  E.  I.  Dupont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Range  Boiler 
&  Steel  Barrel  Co.,  Detroit. 

Frank  L.  Cogill,  president  Coulter  &  McKenzie  Ma- 
chine Co.,  machinery  manufacturers  and  iron  founders, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  returned  to  this  country  after 
an  e.xtensive  business  trip  to  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent. 

James  H.  Stratton,  engineer,  Wellman,  Seaver, 
Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  scheduled  to  address  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Technical  Societies  of  Cleve- 
land in  a  memorial  session  in  honor  of  Samuel  T. 
Wellman,  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  9. 

Ralph  L.  Glaser  has  been  made  New  England  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Warner  &  Svirasey  Co.,  machine 
tools,  to  succeed  the  late  H.  L.  Kinsley.  Heretofore 
Mr.  Glaser  covered  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  a 
part  of  Massachusetts  for  the  company  under  Mr. 
Kinsley's  direction.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  served  in 
Ohio,  and  later  was  on  the  Philadelphia  end  of  the 
company's  New  York  office.  His  appointment  takes 
effect  Jan.  1. 

James  A.  McCory,  for  a  number  of  years  affiliated 
with  the  American  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  secretary 
and  general  sales  manager,  has  taken  a  position  with 
the  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh. 

H.  A.  Hutchins,  formerly  connected  with  the  Thew 
Shovel  Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the  Northwest 
Engineering  Co.  at  its  main  office,  1220  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  He  was  with  the  Thew  company  since 
1917  and  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  was 
Chicago  district  manager. 

James  E.  Strong,  formerly  general  superintendent 
of  the  Alabama  Co.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operations  and  will  be  next  in  authority  to 
John  W.  Porter,  who  was  recently  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  to  succeed  Harry  W.  Coffin,  re- 
signed. Edmund  Ewing,  for  several  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  Bessie  mines  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  to  Mr. 
Strong. 

George  E.  Ireland,  general  manager  the  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Engineering  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  resigned. 
J.  E.  McAdams,  president  of  the  company,  whose  home 
is  in  Dayton,  has  taken  active  charge  of  the  plant. 

F.  Rodger  Imhoff,  formerly  sales  manager  and  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder 
Mfg.  Co.,  1  South  Twenty-first  Street,  Philadelphia,  re- 
cently resigned  that  position. 

Blake  C.  Hooper,  Minnesota  Supply  Co.,  Pioneer 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  special 
railroad  agent  in  the  Northwest  of  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co.,  600  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

C.  M.  Stevenson,  who  had  been  district  sales  man- 
ager at  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, until  the  branch  was  discontinued^  has  severed 
his  connection,  having  been  elected  a  director  and  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Reinforced  Switch  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  which  manufactures 
a  patented  reinforced  switch  and  fuse  clip. 

Edwin  S.  Carman,  secretary  and  chief  engineer, 
Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  delivered  an  illustrated 
lecture  entitled  "The  Molding  Machine,  an  Economic 
Necessity,"  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Dec.  19,  to  a  large  audience 
composed  of  foundrymen,  pattern  makers  and  technical 
students.  The  talk  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Toledo  Foundrymen's  Association  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Scott  High  School. 

J.  M.  Hill,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Canton 
Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  man- 


ager of  the  new  sheet  mills  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co., 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  and  will  assume  his  new  duties  about 
Jan.  1. 

L.  R.  Phillips  has  been  appointed  district  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co.  and  will 
establish  an  office  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  1.  For  the  past 
20  years  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  associated  with  the 
National  Tube  Co.,  17  of  which  were  spent  with  the 
Chicago  office,  and  the  remaining  three  with  the  St. 
Louis  office. 

E.  M.  Long,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  re- 
fining industry  for  the  last  15  years,  and  who  recently 
joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Calorizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  promoted  to  district  manager  of  the  South- 
western division,  comprising  southern  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  Texas  and  Mexico.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  the  Gulf 
Refining  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Robert  L.  Wood  has  resigned  as  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  Cruse-Kemper  Co.,  Ambler, 
Pa.,  and  on  Jan.  1  will  become  associated,  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  with  the  John  Clark  Sims  Co.,  Ltd., 
general  advertising  agent,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wood  is 
a  graduate  civil  engineer,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
he  had  a  short  training  with  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co., 
followed  by  an  education  in  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  illuminating  gas  with  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Co.  In  1912  he  joined  the  Cruse-Kemper 
Co.,  builder  of  gas  holders,  and  fabricator  of  general 
steel  plate  work.  His  work  there  as  an  official  and  as 
purchasing  agent  gave  him  experience  in  buying,  sell- 
ing and  operating. 

H.  W.  Krueger,  president  Northern  Corrugating 
Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Hart  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  which  concern  he 
has  been  a  stockholder  and  director  for  about  six  years. 
The  Hart  company  during  the  past  few  months  erected 
additions  giving  a  daily  capacity  of  20  tons  of  castings. 

Carl  A.  Johnson,  president  Gisholt  Machine  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion in  Milwaukee.  Judson  G.  Rosebush,  Appleton,  was 
re-elected  vice-president;  George  F.  KuU,  Madison,  sec- 
retary, and  George  B.  Ingersoll,  vice-president  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Co.,  Beloit,  treasurer. 


The  Armstrong  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind., 
has  been  refinanced  and  will  resume  operations  on  Jan. 
1.  New  directors  include  W.  W.  Hawley,  E.  T.  Pelton, 
F.  E.  Wickenhiser,  Paul  M.  Taylor,  D.  H.  Oskin,  H.  S. 
Buck  and  W.  D.  Redrup.  The  officers  are:  D.  H.  Oskin, 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  S.  Buck,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  E.  T.  Pelton,  secretary  and  plant 
manager.  Mr.  Oskin  was  formerly  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  while 
Mr.  Pelton  has  been  with  the  company  for  some  time, 
and  was  formerly  identified  with  the  National  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Buck  was  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
Spelter  Co.,  and  the  American  Zinc  Products  Co.,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  The  Armstrong  plant  is  served  by  both  the 
Erie  and  Wabash  railroads.  Its  equipment  includes 
electric  steel  furnaces  and  Bessemer  converters,  and 
its  capacity  is  500  tons  of  steel  castings  a  month. 


The  Mount  Royal  Metal  Co.,  Montreal,  manufac- 
turer of  solders,  Babbitts,  type  metal  and  other  white 
metal  alloys,  is  moving  to  its  new  plant,  corner  Mill 
and  Oak  streets.  The  new  plant  will  enable  it  to  in- 
crease its  present  output  considerably.  In  connection 
with  this  business,  though  a  separate  organization,  the 
National  Bronze  Co.  has  been  incorporated  and  \vi\\ 
occupy  part  of  the  new  building.  It  is  the  intention  to 
install  two  furnaces  made  by  the  Surface  Combustion 
Co.  The  output  will  consist  of  brass  and  aluminum 
castings  up  to  800  lb.  The  manager  of  the  Mount  Royal 
Metal  Co.  is  G.  R.  Hutchins,  who  is  also  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  National  Bronze  Co.,  of  which  J.  R.  Robb 
is  president  and  H.  J.  Roast,  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 
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William  R.  Walker 

William  R.  Walker  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
New  York,  Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  20,  after  an 
operation.  He  was  born  at  LaPorte,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1857, 
and  his  career  was  closely  identified  with  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  His  first  employment  was  with  the 
North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Chicago;  then  he  was 
appointed  chemist  for  the  Crown  Point  Iron  Co.,  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.,  and  later  he  was  with  Spang,  Chalfant  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  works  superintendent.  He  was  early 
associated  with  Robert  Forsyth,  the  well-known  steel 
works  engineer,  who  constructed  the  South  Chicago 
Works  of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Co.  in  the 
eighties.  Prior  to  1890  Mr.  Walker  was  works  man- 
ager of  the  Union  Works,  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  later  became  general  manager  of  the  South 
Chicago  Works  for  the  same  company. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  1901  Mr.  Walker  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  gave  special  attention  to  metal- 
lurgical research  and  to  improvements  in  operation 
and  production. 

Mr.  Walker,  as  the  organizer  of  the  metallurgical 
staff  and  general  research  work  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
had  a  unique  relation  to  its  blast  furnace  and  steel 
works  practice.  He  belonged  to  the  second  generation 
of  the  "Bessemer  Boys,"  and  this  had  much  to  do  with 
the  transition  from  the  Bessemer  to  the  open-hearth. 
Later,  as  the  electric  furnace  became  a  factor  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  quality  steel,  he  was  one  of  its 
chief  sponsors.  He  believed  that  it  held  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  quantity  production  of  quality  of 
steel  and  consistently  favored  the  installation  of  large 
electric  furnace  units.  His  advocacy  of  the  installa- 
tion of  large  electric  furnaces  in  the  Chicago  district 
in  war  time  was  approved  by  the  corporation's  execu- 
tives and  the  results  in  the  production  of  shell  steel  fully 
justified  his  position. 

To  Mr.  Walker  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute has  been  indebted  for  many  noteworthy  programs 
of  iron  and  steel  papers,  the  meetings  of  the  institute 
having  become  widely  famed  for  their  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  records  of  advanced  American  practice  in 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel.  Being  at  the 
head  of  the  intercompany  committee  work  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  the  standardizing  of  practice  at  its 
various  plants,  he  was  able  to  get  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  in  both  the  Steel  Corporation  and  in  inde- 
pendent steel  companies  to  bring  to  the  Institute  meet- 
ings the  results  of  their  latest  investigation.  In  a 
similar  way  he  was  helpful  to  the  iron  and  steel  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

In  all  this  work  he  was  modest  and  self  effacing. 

In  the  words  of  President  James  A.  Farrell,  "Mr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  keen  mental  attainments  and 
possessed  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  from  both  scientific  and  practical  standpoints." 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  member  of  many  of  the  technical 
associations  of  th-  county  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
their  activities.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry. 

Don  H.  Bacon 

Don  H.  Bacon,  formerly  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  and  also  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Iron  Co.,  before  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  organized,  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  on  Dec.  17,  after  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  nearly  a  year.  Mr.  Bacon,  who  was  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  went  to  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  in  the  '70s 
as  a  telegraph  operator  for  the  Cleveland  Mining  Co. 
He  was  soon  made  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
mine,  and  later  took  charge  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Co.'s 
properties  at  Tower,  developed  earlier  by  Charlemagne 


Tower,  for  whom  the  town  was  named.  There  Mr.  Bacon 
became  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  mining.  In  rapid 
succession  he  became  general  manager,  then  vice-presi- 
dent, and  finally  president  of  the  Minnesota  company. 
In  1901  he  went  to  the  South  to  become  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  having  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Minnesota  company.  At  that  time 
the  Tennessee  company  was  new  in  the  manufacture 
of  finished  products.  It  had  been  only  two  years  since 
the  ingot  and  rail  mill  at  Ensley  began  operations. 
Attention  was  immediately  directed  to  steel,  and  Mr. 
Bacon's  efforts  soon  bore  fruit  in  the  quantities  of  open- 
hearth  rails  produced  and  the  regularity  with  which 
the  output  was  maintained.  Many  methods  and  devices 
now  employed  by  the  Tennessee  company  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  careful  and  complete  survey  ho  made  of 
the  once  struggling  properties  and  to  the  vital  econ- 
omies he  effected.  The  true  magnitude  of  Mr.  Bacon's 
efforts  is  best  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  company 
which  patterned  after  his  beginning;  and  the  eminence 
he  holds  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  Birmingham  district  can  tell  only  a  part 
of  what  he  did.  He  remained  at  Birmingham  with  the 
company  until  it  was  acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  1907,  when  he  retired  and  moved  to  New  York.  From 
here  he  moved  to  St.  Augustine  about  ten  years  ago. 

Herbert  H.  Hewitt,  manager  Reading  Car  Wheel 
Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  also  manager  of  the  Magnus  Metal 
Co.,  Buffalo,  died  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  19,  at  his  home, 
619  Lafayette  Avenue,  Buffalo.  Mr.  Hewitt's  largest 
interest  was  as  president  of  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co., 
Buffalo. 

John  H.  Bass,  founder  of  the  Bass  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  Dec.  17  at  the  age  of  87. 

Harry  F.  Lynch,  some  years  ago  engaged  in  iron 
and  bolt  manufacturing  in  Pittsburgh,  and  later  asso- 
ciated with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col., 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Robert  W.  Lynch,  in  Thorn- 
burg,  Pa.,  Dec.  16.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  76  years 
ago,  and,  except  for  the  period  spent  in  the  West,  had 
made  his  home  in  that  district  during  his  entire  life. 
Robert  W.  Lynch  is  head  of  the  order  and  shipping 
department,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Edgar  B.  Phillips,  general  manager  Phillips  Wire 
Co.,  Freeman  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  died  Dec.  19, 
following  an  operation  performed  on  the  previous  Mon- 
day. Mr.  Phillips  had  been  ill  more  than  a  month.  He 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  63  years  ago.  H.  O. 
Phillips,  a  brother,  founded  the  wire  plant  in  1892,  and 
Mr.  Phillips  became  associated  with  him  at  that  time. 

William  Cairns,  formerly  manager  of  the  Parish  & 
Bingham  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Dec.  19,  aged  57  years.  Four  years  ago  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  and 
remained  with  that  company  until  poor  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire. 


On  the  basis  of  10  months  already  recorded,  Great 
Britain's  output  of  pig  iron  in  1922  stands  fourth,  as 
compared  with  other  iron  producing  countries,  and  its 
production  of  steel  ingots  third,  says  Assistant  Ti'ade 
Commissioner  H.  B.  A.  Smith,  in  a  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Again,  as  in  1921,  the  United 
States,  France  and  Germany  have  exceeded  Great  Britain 
in  output  of  pig  iron;  and  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many have  outdone  Great  Britain  in  steel  ingots. 
Average  monthly  production  of  pig  iron  in  these  coun- 
tries in  1922  has  been:  United  States,  2,092,220  tons; 
Germany,  510,000  tons;  France,  393,660  tons;  Great 
Britain,  387.190  tons.  Monthly  steel  ingot  averages  are: 
United  States,  2,702,100  tons;  Germany,  725,000  tons; 
Great  Britain,  467,700  tons;  France,  351,000  ton.s.  Bel- 
gium and  Luxemburg  fall  well  below  Great  Britain  in 
both  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots. 


Riley  &  Foster,  manufacturers'  agents,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Richmond,  Va., 
have  been  appointed  Southern  representatives  for  the 
Dolman  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Awards  of  35,000  Tons— New  Inquiries  Aggregate 
About  11,000  Tons 

l-an-Americaii  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co.,  6000  tons,  to 
the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Apartment,  Eighty-second  Street.  New  York,  1200  tons,  to 
tlie  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Power  house.  Memphis,  Tenn..  700  tons,  to  the  Virgmia 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Bridge  for  Boston,  .iOO  tons,  to  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

We«  Spokane  Avenue  bridge.  Seattle,  Wash..  2118  tons, 
to  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Co. 

Mis.souri  River  bridge,  Glasgow,  Mo..  1649  tons,  to  Mt. 
Vernon  Bridge  Co. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  bridge  piers,  1599  tons, 
to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Carpenter  building.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1300  tons,  reinforced 
concrete  construction  substituted  tor  structural  steel. 

Kaheka  penstock  pipe.  Kahului  Maui,  Hawaii,  994  tons, 
to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Fortieth  Street  bridge.  Pittsburgh,  6500  tons,  to  the 
McCllntic-Marshall  Co. 

Elks'  temple.  Louisville.  Ky.,  1155  tons,  to  Snead  Archi- 
tectural Iron  Works  Co. 

Barges  for  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Memphis,  about 
3000  tons,  to  Dravo  Contracting  Co.and-  Green  Bay  Drydock 
&  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Missouri  Highway  Commission,  bridge  at  Lexington,  Mo.. 
4000  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Missouri  Highway  Commission,  bridge  at  Glasgow,  Mo., 
1700  to   ISOO  tons,  to  Mount  Vernon   Bridge  Co. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  building  No.  48,  Argo.  111.,  850 
tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Plant  extensions,  Owens  Bottle  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
1700  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Bridge  material  for  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation,  375 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Structural   Projects  Pending 

AiKirtment,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  1500  tons. 

Loft,  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New 
York.  4500  tons,  instead  of  3000  as  reported  last  week. 

Manufacturing  building,  Hartford,  Conn.,  400  tons. 

Public  school.  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  400  tons. 

Mutual  Trust  Co.,   Philadelphia,  200  tons. 

Asphalt  shed  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
Canton.  Baltimore,   200  tons. 

Waverly.  Mo.,  highway  bridge.  2100  tons.  Wisconsin  Bridge 
&  Iron  Co.,  low  bidder. 

United  States  Insurance  Exchange  building,  Chicago,  an 
18-story  structure,  tonnage  not  yet  estimated. 

Missouri  Highway  Commission,  bridge  at  Miami.  Mo..  2000 
tons. 


Only    l.i.iO   Cars   and   34  Locomotives   Bought   — 

New  Inquiries  Include  24.50  Cars  and  28 

Locomotives 

The  Xew  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  10 
switching  locomotives,  10  Mikado  type  and  8  Pacific  type 
locomotives. 

The  Snoqualmie  Falls  Lumber  Co.,  Snoqualmie  Falls, 
Wash.,  has  ordered  one  Prairie  type  locomotive  from  the 
Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  30  locomotive  tenders  from 
the.  American  Locomotive   Co. 

The  Mesaba  Cliffs  Iron  Mining  Co..  Ishpcming.  Mich.,  has 
ordered  three  6-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.  Tliese  locomotives  are  for  19  x  26  in. 
cylinders. 

The  Tennessee  Central  is  inquiring  for  1000  composite 
gondola   cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  asking  for  bids  for  the  repair 
of  2000  box  cars. 

The  Texas-Louisiana  Producing  &  Carbon  Co.,  Monroe, 
La.,  is  inquiring  for  three  insulated  tank  cars  of  8000  gal. 
capacity. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  is  inquiring  for  500 
stock  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity.  100  narrow  gage  stock- cars 
and  350  coal  cars. 

The  Muscle  Shoals,  Birmingham  &  Pensacola  is  inquiring 
for  5  0  hopper  cars  and  50  gondola  cars  of  50  tons'  capacity. 
This  is  in  addition  to  50   box  and   50   tlatcars  under  inquiry. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  45  steel  suburban 
passenger  cars  and  5  steel  suburban  combination  passenger 
and  baggage  cars  from  the  Bethlehem  Sffin  Building  Corpora- 
tion, Harlan  Plant. 

Great  Northern  bought  1500  ore  cars  of  75  tons'  capacity, 
placing  equally  between  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  and  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  This  railroad  is  also  inquiring  for  1000 
double  sheath  40-ton  box  cars. 

The  St.  Louis,  Troy  &  Eastern  is  in  the  market  for  300  flat 
bottom  gondola  dump  cars  and  100  gondola  frame  dump  cars. 


Facts  About  Pulverized  Coal 

Maximum  conservation  of  coal  is  obtained  only 
when  pulverized,  according  to  Frederick  A.  Scheffler, 
Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  New  York,  who  made  an  ad- 
dress on  the  Westinghouse  radiophone  from  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  Dec.  21.     Among  other  things  he  said: 

From  a  moderately  small  beginning  of  a  thousand 
tons  per  year  of  coal  burned  in  pulverized  form,  the 
amazing  figure  of  15,000,000  tons  per  year  is  approxi- 
mately the  amount  used  at  the  present  time. 

Nearly  half  of  the  tonnage  is  consumed  in  the  ce- 
ment industry,  and  the  remainder  is  fairly  well  divided 
among  the  other  industries. 

The  application  to  boiler  plants  has  been  solved  com- 
mercially only  during  the  last  six  years.  There  is  now 
in  use  and  under  construction  200,000  developed  boiler 
horsepower  in  this  country,  which  is  a  very  gratifying 
growth  in  six  years. 

Manufacturers  and  public  service  plants  equipped 
to  handle  pulverized  coal  need  have  no  fear  thoughts 
from  closed  mines  due  to  strikes.  Thev  can  use  dis- 
carded or  culm  waste  already  mined. 


DROP  IN  GERMAN  STEEL  PRICES 

Advancing  Value  of  the  Mark  Reacts  on  Iron  and 

Steel  Quotations 

{By  Radiogram) 

Friedenau,   Berlin,   Germany,   Dec.   26. — Foundry 

iron  No.  1  is  now  quoted  at  153,688  m.  per  metric  ton 

($2.3.42  per  gross  ton,  at  l%c.  per  100  m.),  compared 

with  160,328  m.    ($24.43)    last  week.     Steel  ingots  are 

now  held  at  197,300  m.  ($30.06),  compared  with  214,300 

m.   ($32.66);  steel  bars  at  270,000  m.    (1.84c.  per  lb.), 

compared  with  293,200  m.  (2.00c.  per  lb.)  and  thin  steel 

sheets   at  414,700  m.    (2.82c.   per  lb.),   compared   with 

450,300  m.  (3.06c.  per  lb.). 


Sargent  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  builders'  hard- 
ware, proposes  to  increase  its  authorized  capital  stock 
from  $325,000  to  $6,500,000,  of  which  $1,300,000  will  be 
preferred  and  $5,200,000  common  shares.  A  part  of 
the  authorized  stock  will  be  used  to  capitalize  assets. 


United  States  Constitution  Reprinted 

The  Chile-American  Association,  1133  Broadway, 
New  York,  Charles  M.  Pepper,  director,  has  reprinted 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  amendments 
in  pamphlet  form  in  English  and  Spanish,  with  a  his- 
torical introduction  in  both  languages,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Pepper.  There  has  been  a  growing  demand,  the 
association  has  found,  for  information  of  this  character, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Spanish  nations 
have  modeled  their  own  constitutions  in  part  after  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  Chile-American  Association 
from  time  to  time  issues,  pamphlets  of  interest  to  both 
countries,  the  last  preceding  one  having  the  title,  "Re- 
ciprocal Resources  of  Chile  and  the  United  States."  A 
number  of  important  companies  participate  in  the  asso- 
ciation's work,  including  the  Bethlehem  Chile  Iron  Mines 
Co.,  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  E.  I.  DuPont 
de  Nemours  Export  Co.,  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  the  Ana- 
conda and  other  copper  companies,  and  the  International 
General  Electric  Co.  The  aggregate  of  United  States 
investments  in  Chile  is  put  at  $225,000,000. 


December  28,  1922 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


American  Fuels.   By  Raymond  Foss  Bacon  and  William 
Allen  Hamor.    Published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1922.    Pages,  12.57  in  two  vol- 
umes, 6x9  in.    383  illustrations.    Price,  $12  net. 
To   the   iron   and  steel   man  one   of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  this  whole  work  is  that  devoted  to 
the   Technology   of  Coke.    This  covers  more   than   140 
pages  in  the  first  volume  and  deals  with  the  entire  sub- 
ject, from  the  character  of  coal  required  to  make  coke 
to  the  use  of  the  coke  in  the  smelting  of  iron  and  for 
other  purposes.     Different  types  of  coke  ovens,  particu- 
larly by-product  ovens,  are  described  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  products  traced. 

Another  chapter  of  particular  interest  to  the  steel 
man  is  that  devoted  to  the  Gasification  of  Fuels,  al- 
though more  attention  is  paid  in  this  chapter  to  the 
recovery  of  by-products  than  to  the  production  of  gas- 
eous fuel  for  heating  metallurgical  furnaces.  This  sub- 
ject is  taken  up  in  detail,  however,  in  a  later  chapter 
on  Producer  Gas  Technology,  where  the  common  types 
of  gas  producers  are  described  and  compared.  Blast 
furnace  gas,  fuel  oil,  powdered  coal  and  other  forms  of 
fuels  used  in  industrial  heating  are  given  extended 
treatment,  while  many  chapters  in  the  book  are  devoted 
to  the  more  purely  theoretical  side  of  the  subject,  such 
as  the  principles  of  combustion,  the  distillation  of  coal, 
the  relative  values  of  gaseous  fuels,  surface  combustion, 
heat  applications,  relative  thermal  efficiencies,  etc. 
There  are  chapters  on  mechanical  stokers,  fuel  conser- 
vation, the  economics  of  American  power  practice, 
briquette  fuels,  and  on  problems  in  the  utilization  of 
fuels,  with  particular  reference  to  petroleum. 

All  in  all,  the  work  is  monumental  and  covers  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  data.  Both  the  chemical  en- 
gineer and  the  mechanical  engineer  will  find  in  it  a 
complete  summary  of  modern  information  concerning 
fuels.  In  the  two  books  the  aim  is  to  provide  the  man- 
ufacturer and  the  engineer  with  information  which  will 
assist  in  a  decision  upon  the  most  suitable  fuel  to  use 
to  get  highest  efficiency  in  plant  operation.  Each  chap- 
ter is  written  by  a  specialist  and  is  signed,  while  many 
of  them  carry  exhaustive  bibliographies. 

In  a  table  is  given  an  estimate  of  the  1917  distri- 
bution of  bituminous  coal,  totaling  5.56,850,000  net  tons. 
Briefly,  this  table  shows  the  following: 

Net  Tons  Per  Cent 

Steel  and  iron  industry* 90.000,000  16.2 

Beehive    coking    52,250.000  9.4 

By-product   coking    31.500,000  5.7 

Other    industrial    power 130,150,000  23.4 

Railroads  156,150,000  28.0 

Domestic    57,100,000  10.2 

Elxport,  bunkering,  gas  making 

and  all  other 39,700,000  7.1 

•Excluding  coking. 

Galvanizing  and  Tinning.  By  W.  T.  Flanders.  Pages 
328,  5%  X  9  in.;  illustrations  134.  Published  by 
U.  P.  C.  Book  Co.,  239  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York.  Price,  $4. 
Mr.  Flanders'  book  has  the  earmarks  of  the  prac- 
tical old  timer.  It  is  full  of  information,  small  details 
that  are  usually  overlooked  and  that  reflect  the  writer's 
personal  experience  in  the  industry.  Were  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  the  book  was  not  prepared  for  the  really  large 
users  of  tin  and  zinc,  it  would  seem  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance. It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  zinc  and  tin  coating  is  in  the  steel  industry 
— the  galvanizing  department  of  sheet  and  pipe  mills 
and  tin  shops  of  tin  plate  mills — and  these  important 
branches  of  the  galvanizing  and  tinning  industry  are 
given  only  a  few  pages.  Drawings,  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  machines  and  equipment  of  these  installa- 
tions could  be  used  if  the  book  were  broadened.  Also 
more  might  have  been  given  on  furnaces  using  gas,  oil 
or  pulverized  fuel  for  heating  zinc  kettles.  Coke  has 
lost  apparently  its  strong  hold  on  this  industry  owing 
to  its  high  price  and  owing  to  control  of  temperatures 
by  the  other  fuels. 

The  information  on  electro-galvanizing  incorporates 


an  abundance  of  patent  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
special  machines  and  devices.  The  Schoop  process, 
while  remarkable  in  its  inception  and  interesting  in  its 
principle,  is  not  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
commercial  value  in  the  United  States.  The  art  of 
Sherardizing  is  covered  in  an  exhaustive  way;  practi- 
cally all  information  about  its  detail  problems  has  been 
gleaned  and  summarized,  including  the  latest  develop- 
ment, the  electrically  heated  Sherardizing  drums.  The 
final  chapter  on  specifications  and  tests  is  most  useful 
and  handy.  j.  f.  S. 

Bureau  of  Mines:    Service  Monograph  No.  3;  Institute 
for  Government  Research.     By  Fred  Wilbur  Powell, 
1922,   published  by  D.   Appleton  &   Co.,   New  York 
and  London.     Pages  162  -f  xii.     5%  x  8%  in. 
This  is  a  history  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  its  activi- 
ties and  its  organization.     Created  in  1910  to  conduct 
inquiries    and     investigations    calculated    to    conserve 
health,   safety,  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  mining, 
quarrying,  metallurgical  and  miscellaneous  mineral  in- 
dustries  of   the   United   States,  the  bureau  is   an  out- 
growth   of   some    of   the   activities    of   the   Geological 
Survey  from  its  inception  in  1879.     The  operations  of 
the  bureau  have  expanded  largely  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  until   today  it  fills  a   great  role   in  the   co- 
ordination of  information  and   of   technical  researches 
in  the  particular  lines  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

One  of  the  large  activities  of  the  bureau  lies  in 
the  publication  of  results  of  its  studies  and  analyses 
of  mining  and  other  conditions.  This  lias  reached  such 
a  stage  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of 
publications  distributed  by  the  bureau  has  averaged 
about  750,000  copies  a  year.  These  include  technical 
papers,  bulletins,  miners'  circulars  and  miscellaneous 
publications,  in  addition  to  the  much  smaller  number 
of  annual  reports.  The  bureau  maintains  plants  and 
equipment,  including  laboratories,  scattered  all  over 
the  country  at  points  strategic  for  the  particular  in- 
terests being  served,  and  in  these  plants  conducts  ex- 
periments called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
It  is  through  its  co-ordination  with  industry  in  its 
researches  and  experiments  that  the  bureau  is  serving 
the  American  public. 

Clay   Products   Cyclopedia,   1922.     Published  by  Indus- 
trial Publications,  Inc.,  407  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.     Pages,  200  +  52,  illustrated.    Price,  $3. 
This  new  volume  on  ceramics,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished annually,  consists  of  two  main  parts,  200  pages 
of  information,  definitions  and  statistics,  and  52  cata- 
log pages  of  the  manufacturers  of  equipment.     Defini- 
tions, covering  117  pages,  describe  752  processes,  mate- 
rials and  pieces  of  equipment,  and  are  amply  illustrated. 
The  statistical  section  of  75  pages  is  arranged  and  in- 
dexed for  reference. 

An  original  index,  called  the  departmental  index  of 
plant  equipment,  lists  the  numbers  of  all  items  used 
in  or  concerning  each  department.  The  numbers  of  the 
items  refer  to  the  definitions.  In  this  way  the  reader 
can  easily  find  all  related  topics,  and  determine  through 
the  definitions  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  use  he  has 
in  mind.  The  value  of  the  cyclopedia  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  combines  in  one  book  information  which  the 
clay  products  manufacturer  has  heretofore  had  to 
search  for  in  various  catalogs,  reference  and  technical 
books. 


Labor  Legislation  of  1921 

A  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories  during  the  year  1921,  in  so  far  as  theee  laws 
affect  the  condition  under  which  labor  is  performed, 
minimum  wage,  safeguards  established  and  employ- 
ment control  of  women  and  of  children,  etc.,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  carries,  at  the  end,  a  52-page  index 
covering  the  material  printed  in  all  such  publications  of 
the  bureau  since  the  spring  of  1914.  It  forms,  there- 
fore, a  comprehensive  reference  book  on  the  subject. 
The  preface  deals  in  a  general  way  with  all  legislation 
and  welfare  work  along  labor  lines. 


Great  Power  for  Good  in  the  Commonwealth 

(Continued  from  page  1689) 
John  W.  Weeks,  is  in  charge  of  the  association's  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  and  renders  assistance  to  members  on 
such  matters  as  foreign  credit  ratings,  securing  trade 
information,  making  appointments  for  interviews  with 
Government  bureaus,  expediting  the  issuance  of  a  pass- 
port and  dozens  of  other  sorts  of  work,  which  often 
saves  a  journey  to  the  capital.  Industrial  Investigator 
Frank  V.  Bistrup  conducts  a  general  information  serv- 
ice at  the  Boston  office. 

Technical  Information 

The  latest  addition  to  the  direct  service  depart- 
ments is  that  of  technical  information,  which  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Hervey  J.  Skinner  of 
the  Boston  firm  of  Skinner,  Sherman  &  Esselen,  who 
gives  advice  and  opinions  on  such  subjects  as  steam 
generation,  water  softening,  lubrication,  heating,  dry- 
ing of  materials,  specialized  processes  of  filtration, 
distillation,  evaporation,  or  on  problems  affecting  the 
properties  of  building  materials,  the  selection  of  the 
more  important  types  of  equipment  for  certain  opera- 
tions, the  erection  of  machinery  and  the  like. 

Each  of  these  departments  has  its  force  of  as- 
sistants, so  that  there  is  small  delay  in  its  operations 
as  they  may  affect  inquiring  members.  And  all  of 
this  service  is  free.  Yet  the  cost  of  membership  is 
small.  The  dues  are  based  on  the  unit  of  50  cents  per 
$1,000  of  payroll,  with  a  minimum  annual  of  $20  and 
a  maximum  of  $500.  The  large  membership  makes 
these  figures  possible.  It  is  significant  that  during 
the  recent  depression  membership  increased,  which  was 
not  the  experience  of  most  industrial  associations. 

The  association  has  an  executive  committee  of  40 
members,  selected  to  represent  the  entire  membership, 
both  from  the  geographical  and  the  trade  standpoint. 
The  committee  determines  policies,  subjects  for  study 
and  investigation,  and  scope  of  activities,  and  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  committee,  ap- 
points a  member  of  that  body  as  chairman  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  for  each  branch  of  activity. 

This  big  executive  committee  differs  widely  from 
most  similar  bodies.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  ex- 
president,  there  is  "no  small  executive  committee  which 
spoon-feeds  the  whole  committee,  as  in  most  organiza- 
tions." The  work  is  not  relegated  to  the  willing,  en- 
thusiastic few,  but  is  borne  by  every  member,  as  is 
demonstrated  at  the  monthly  meetings,  which  last  from 
11  to  3  and  even  4  o'clock,  with  an  attendance  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members,  from  all  over  Massachusetts, 
while  other  members  who  cannot  be  present  send  rep- 
resentatives. 

Metal  and  Allied  Industries 

On  the  present  committee  representing  the  metal 
and  allied  industries  are  Lewis  E.  Bellows,  Walden- 
Worcester,  Inc.,  Worcester;  Winslow  Blanchard,  Blanch- 
ard  Machine  Co.,  Cambridge;  Frank  P.  Cox,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Lynn;  Francis  G.  Echols,  Greenfield  Tap 
&  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield;  Frederick  Fosdick,  Fitch- 
burg  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Fitchburg;  Edward  F. 
Green,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Wor- 
cester; S.  Harold  Greene,  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co., 
Boston;  George  N.  Jeppson,  Norton  Co.,  Worces- 
ter; Theodore' W.  Little,  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston; 
Charles  E.  Moore,  George  E.  Keith  Co.,  Sagamore; 
Charles  L.  Newcomb,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation,  Holyoke;  E.  Kent  Swift,  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitin-sville;  and  Reginald  Washburn,  Wash- 
bum  Co.,  Worcester. 

General  Manager  Orra  L.  Stone,  who  has  proved  him- 
self a  highly  efficient  organizer  and  executive,  and  his 
staff  are  charged  with  doing  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation. From  Mr.  Stone's  office  radiate  the  several 
service  departments  and  thus  there  is  no  duplication  of 
effort. 

The  legislative  department  is  a  very  important  one. 
It  keeps  track  of  all  legislation.  It  coordinates  the  in- 
fluence of  interested  members.  As  has  been  stated,  it  is 
an  alert  watchdog.  Every  petition  and  bill  concerning 
manufacturers,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  abstracted  and 


a  copy  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries, who  is  asked  to  indicate  whether  he  favors  or 
opposes  it.  The  replies  are  card  indexed,  and  when  a 
committee  hearing  is  advertised,  the  members  inter- 
ested are  notified  and  asked  to  attend  and  present  the 
facts  from  their  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions, especially  as  they  relate  to  their  own  plants 
and  lines  of  business.  In  this  way  the  association  is  al- 
ways able  to  secure  a  large  attendance  to  back  its 
views  on  any  matter  affecting  industry. 

Effect  on   Legislation 

The  effect  is  not  difficult  to  visualize.  Legislators 
are  prone  to  question  the  motives  of  the  individual 
business  man,  especially  if  he  be  connected  with  a  large 
corporation.  They  are  suspicious.  But  a  large  group 
of  manufacturers,  representing  various  industries,  big 
and  little,  standing  with  united  front,  is  expressive  of 
something  more  than  selfish  personal  interest. 

The  results  of  the  legislative  system  have  been  very 
much  to  the  good  of  industry  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  employer  and  of  the  employee.  The  Asso- 
ciated Industries  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  act,  recently  confirmed  in  the  referendum  to  the 
voters  at  State  election,  placing  financial  liability  on  a 
voluntary  association  by  making  it  suable  in  the 
courts,  thus  establishing,  in  respect  to  responsibility  for 
their  acts,  the  labor  unions  and  other  unincorporated 
associations  in  the  same  category  as  the  individual 
and  the  corporation.  The  State  constabulary  law  was 
passed  largely  through  the  same  influence.  The  asso- 
ciation's fight  against  the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity 
act  had  as  an  outcome  the  defeat  of  the  measure  so 
far  as  it  concerns  Massachusetts,  establishing  again  the 
principle  of  State  rights,  but,  that  the  health  interests 
of  mothers  and  children  should  not  suffer,  the  associa- 
tion advocated  and  secured  an  adequate  State  appro- 
priation. The  State  budget  was  subjected  to  sharp 
technical  scrutiny  and  was  kept  as  economical  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  advantage  of  all  taxpayers.  In  many  mat- 
ters favored  by  organized  labor  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries has  not  interfered.  Not  the  least  important  is 
the  consultation  with  the  several  State  departments  in 
regard  to  the  framing  and  enforcement  of  rules  affect- 
ing industry,  such  as  first  aid  rooms,  protecting  wood- 
working and  other  machinery,  lighting  codes  and  the 
like. 

Two  Great  Measures 

A  phase  of  activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large  is  the  association's  work  on  the  two  great 
issues  which  are  generally  held  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  New  England,  the  one  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway,  the  other  the 
transportation  act,  which  has  in  view  the  consolidation 
of  the  railroads  of  New  England.  Committees  have 
worked  long  and  conscientiously,  and  their  reports  have 
been  received  with  much  respect  as  the  one  real  edu- 
cating element  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject. 

We  have  mentioned  the  fine  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
Associated  Industries,  in  which  the  1550  members  share. 
At  the  time  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike  a  year 
ago  this  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  itself  in  a 
practical  way.  The  moment  it  was  known  that  the 
trainmen  proposed  to  walk  out  the  association  offered 
its  services  to  Howard  Coonley,  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's emergency  committee,  and  the  offer  was  as 
quickly  accepted.  Almost  overnight  12  chairmen  were 
appointed  and  had  accepted  the  trust,  one  for  each 
county,  and  each  chairman  had  appointed  a  committee, 
including  in  its  personnel  a  member  in  each  industrial 
city  and  town  of  his  territory.  The  strike  did  not 
materialize,  but  had  it  gone  into  effect  the  Associated 
Industries  would  have  had  a  large  body  of  men  to  re- 
place the  strikers.  This  was  what  did  happen  when  in 
July  the  shopmen  went  out  on  strike.  Immediately  the 
county  chairmen  were  able  to  furnish  the  executives 
of  the  New  England  railroads  with  the  names  of  some 
thousands  of  men  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the 
strikers  and  help  keep  the  rail  system  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  rest  of  New  England  operating  efficiently. 

The  case  was  typical  of  the  possibilities  for  good 
which  lie  in  the  great  power  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
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tries.  No  one  has  yet  questioned  the  honest  motive  of 
its  activities.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  have  learned  the  qual- 
ity of  its  intention  and   influence,   and  have  come  not 


only  to  accept  them,  but  to  seek  them.  And  while  the 
views  of  the  association's  representatives  are  often  op- 
posed to  those  of  other  interests  they  are  accepted  as 
honest  views,  fairly  presented. 


New  Method  of  Testing  Foundry  Sands 


Vibratory  Precipitation  Advocated  for  Determining  Bond,  Silica  and 

Other  Properties  for  Molds  and  Cores — Many  Samples 

Shown  at  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club 


ANEW  physical  test  for  molding  sands,  core  sands 
and  clays,  by  means  of  which  the  bond  and  silica 
are  separated  by  vibratory  precipitation,  the  ferric  and 
aluminum  oxides  are  indicated  by  color,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  sand  may  be  ascertained  by  the  eye  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  the  class  of  work  to 
which  it  is  best  suited,  was  described  and  demonstrated 
by  Eug-ene  W.  Smith,  the  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club  at  Chicago 
on  Dec.  9.  The  test  is  a  simple  one  and  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  old  "squeeze"  and  "feel"  method  of 
selecting  molding  sand,  as  well  as  to  supplement  other 
methods,  chemical  or  physical,  which  are  being  used 
with  success. 

Briefly,  the  method  was  described  by  Mr.  Smith  as 
follows: 

Details  of  the  Method 

Use  a  10  or  12-oz.  clear  glass  bottle,  1%  in.  In  diameter, 
6  or  S  in.  high,  the  same  as  is  in  common  use  for  oil  samples. 

Rub  the  sand  liglitly  to  remove  the  lumps.  Fill  the  bottle 
one-quarter  full  of  the  material  to  be  tested. 

Fill  the  balance  with  clear  cold  water  and  shake  thor- 
oughly. 

Stand  the  bottle  on  any  foundry  vibrator  plate,  hold  down 
firmly  and  vibrate  until  the  heavy  grains  are  all  down.  Then 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  water  becomes  clear.  The  "bond" 
and  "silica"  will  be  found  divided  by  a  distinct  line. 

Provide  a  small  rule,  the  inches  divided  in  tenths. 

When  the  solution  is  fully  settled  measure  the  total,  then 
measure  the  "bond,"  or  upper  part,  followed  by  the  "silica" 
at  the  bottom. 

Divide  each  by  the  first  figure.  The  result  will  be  the  per- 
centage of  either. 

The  presence  of  "yellow"  will  indicate  aluminum  oxide 
and  "red"  the  iron  oxides.  Sometimes  both  are  distinctily 
shown  in  the  sample,  but  in  most  cases  their  presence  is  only 
shown  by  the  varying  shades. 

The  fineness  may  be  easily  determined  by  general  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  120  samples  of  sand  which  had 
been  separated  according  to  this  method.  Most  of  these 
samples  were  of  new  sands  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Six  bottles,  however,  contained  samples  of  floor 
sand  taken  on  six  successive  days,  and  showing  the 
steady  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  bond,  the  longer 
the  sand  remained  in  use  without  receiving  fresh  addi- 
tions of  new  material.  Mr.  Smith's  address  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  selection  of  sand  for  foundry  use  has  been  an 
annoying  problem  for  all  concerned  in  the  past.  This 
annoyance  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  some  re- 
liable means  of  determining 

(1)  the  bond  to  insure  its  strength  for  making  the  mold  and 
wearing  qualities ; 

(2)  for  determining  the  silica  content,  for  porosity  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  gases  formed  when  the  metal  is  poured ; 
and 

(3)  to  have  both  of  sufficient  fineness  of  grain  to  assure  a 
proper  finish  to  the  surface  of  the  castings  when  cleaned. 

And  to  make  this  condition  more  uncertain  there 
has  never  been  devised  any  common  form  of  communi- 
cation between  the  foundryman,  the  management,  the 
purchasing  departments  and  the  producers.  Some  def- 
inite form  of  testing  molding  sands,  while  in  use  from 
day  to  day,  has  been  badly  needed. 

In  presenting  this  exhibit  for  your  consideration, 
together  with  what  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  new 
method  of  determining  the  characteristics  of  molding 


sands,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  one  thought: 
No  part  of  this  discussion  or  exhibit  must  be  considered 
as  antagonistic  to  any  other  method,  whether  chem- 
ical or  physical. 

I  realize  fully  the  vast  amount  of  research  already 
given  to  this  subject  by  others,  particularly  along 
chemical  lines  and  it  is  intended  that  this  should  add  to, 
not  detract  from,  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  others. 

Advantages  of  the  New  Method 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  by  the  vibratory  method 
I  have  learned  more  about  molding  sands  in  the  past 
six  months  of  practical  foundry  use  than  I  have  from 
chemical  analysis  of  sands  in  the  past  20  years. 

It  affords  a  visible  means  of  determining  the  value 
of  new  sands,  as  well  as  a  reliable  means  of  determin- 
ing the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  molding  sands 
from  day  to  day  in  the  foundry.  It  also  affords  a  sim- 
ple means  of  communication  between  those  most  inter- 
ested— the  producer,  the  purchaser,  and  the  foundryman. 

It  also  furnishes  a  reliable  means — which  is  shown 
here  this  evening — of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  various  molding  sands  on  the  mar- 
ket, regardless  of  their  origin. 

This  must  not  be  considered  as  a  complete  exhibit  of 
all  sands  of  the  country,  as  a  great  many  to  whom  I 
applied  intimated  they  would  contribute,  but  probably 
did  not  recognize  that  this  was  an  educational  exhibit 
and  to  be  presented  to  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club 
so  soon.  I  hope  later  on  to  add  many  more  specimens 
to  this  collection,  relying  on  the  kindness  of  those  in- 
terested to  submit  specimens  not  included  here  to-night. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet  in  the  research 
of  molding  sands,  particularly  by  those  who  have  the 
time  and  incentive — students  in  our  universities  and 
technical  school — particularly  along  geological  lines  of 
study.  Geology  treats  of  the  formation  of  rock,  from 
nature's  manipulation  of  the  sand,  also  the  formations 
of  sand  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock,  but  very  little 
is  said  regarding  the  uses  of  sand  and  its  fitness  for 
commercial  purposes. 

My  studies  of  these  specimens  have  led  me  to  al- 
most revolutionary  thoughts  regarding  theories  ad- 
vanced and  generally  accepted  in  the  past.  For  in- 
stance, I  would  advance  the  question:  Are  alumina  and 
iron  oxides  only  "secondary"  in  forming  the  bonds  in 
sands?  Are  they  simply  indicators  by  their  presence 
and  color  of  the  grade  of  fineness? 

In  explanation,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  sands 
from  the  North  River  district,  New  York,  the  Millville 
district.  New  Jersey,  and  those  from  Missouri.  All  are 
^for  the  same  class  and  grade  of  work:  Heavy  machin- 
ery and  steel  castings.  The  sands  from  New  Lexing- 
ton, Ohio,  might  also  be  included. 

Other  Phases 

Another  phase  of  study  of  the  vibratory  test  brings 
out  the  silica  deposit,  showing  the  heat  resisting  quali- 
ties of  the  sands  by  determining  the  original  class  of 
rock  from  which  it  comes.  In  explanation,  the  Albany, 
North  River,  some  of  the  New  Jersey,  also  a  few  Ohio 
sands,  show  the  presence  of  black  volcanic  rock,  indi- 
cating by  its  very  presence  high  heat  resisting  qualities. 
.'\nd  again,  those  sands  which  show  strongly  the  pres- 
ence of  mica  schist — some  Ohio,  Tennessee  and   Cali- 
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fornia  sands— show  this  characteristic,  again  indicating 
a  high  heat  resistance. 

By  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
vibratory  method  of  separating  the  bond  from  the  silica 
affords  a  means  of  study  along  new  lines. 

To  the  chemist,  the  word  silica  as  used  in  connection 
with  the  vibratory  test  is  only  meant  for  that  portion 
of  the  specimen  which  is  precipitated  by  vibration;  and 
that  which  is  held  temporarily  in  suspension  is  classed 
as  the  bond. 

The  simplicity  of  the  method  is  its  best  recommen- 
dation: Six  bottles  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
daily  foundry  observation.  There  are  in  the  collection 
about  100  specimens  ranging  from  clear,  washed  river 
sands,  showing  no  bonding  qualities  whatever  and  only 
used  for  sand  blast,  to  the  strongest  and  best  known 
sands  for  steel  and  heavy  machining,  including  the  best 
known  grades  of  fine  sands  in  the  country.  Also  a  few 
specimens  of  sand  used  each  day,  showing  the  varia- 
tions and  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  method  in 
testing  old  sands. 

I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  omission  of  any 
sands  from  this  collection  is  unintentional.  I  submit 
this  exhibit  and  method  for  your  approval  and  that  of 
the  foundrymen,  producers  and  purchasers  of  sand. 
Trusting  that  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club  has  once 
more  added  a  little  to  the  educational  advancement  of 
foundry  practice,  I  might  also  add  that  this  method 
may  be  used  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  fire 
clays,  bank  sands,  silicas  and  rock  products,  affording 
a  reliable  means  of  studying  their  characteristics. 

Discussion 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  meeting  was 
open  for  discussion  and  the  point  was  brought  up  that 
the  relation  of  the  time  of  vibration  to  the  results 
achieved  in  the  test  had  not  yet  been  worked  out.  Mr. 
Smith  stated  that  the  method  had  just  been  recently 
developed  by  him  and  that  his  experiments  had  not  yet 


reached  the  point  of  discovering  whether  the  proportion 
of  bond  and  silica  shown  in  the  separation  would  show 
any  change  if  the  time  of  vibration  were  shortened  or 
prolonged.  He  asserted,  however,  that  the  test  had  been 
used  in  practical  work  in  his  foundry,  and  that  it  had 
proved  successful  as  a  means  of  determining  the  suit- 
ability of  sands  for  different  classes  of  castings. 

In  the  course  of  discussion,  the  subject  of  the  cut- 
ting and  tempering  of  sand  was  brought  up,  and  con- 
siderable testimony  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  the 
best  results  could  not  be  achieved  when  sand  was  used 
continuously.  Fred  L.  Wolf,  technical  superintendent 
Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  was  a  guest  at 
the  meeting,  stated  that  experiments  conducted  at  his 
plant  indicated  that  it  was  best  to  permit  sand  to  stand 
for  24  hr.  after  tempering,  as  it  took  that  length  of 
time  for  the  colloidal  condition  of  the  material  to  be 
restored. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  a  resolution  was 
passed  extending  the  thanks  of  the  Chicago  Foundry- 
men's  Club  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  time  and  effort  in  de- 
veloping the  method,  and  an  expression  of  appreciation 
for  the  help  given  by  sand  producers  and  others  who 
made  the  extensive  exhibit  of  samples  possible.  It  was 
requested  that  this  acknowledgement  be  extended 
through  the  various  trade  journals.  The  list  of  con- 
tributors to  the  collection  of  sands  is  as  follows: 

George  F.  Pettinos,  Philadelphia  ;  J.  W.  Paxon  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia ;  P.  H.  Collyung.  Bridgeport,  Conn. :  Wliitehead  Bros., 
New  York ;  Northern  Refractories  Co.,  Ridgeway,  Pa. :  The 
Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Ziinesville,  Ohio ;  The  A.  P.  Burton  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio;  Houghland  &  Hardy,  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
W.  T.  Mahony,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  The  Newport  Sand  Bank 
Co.,  Newport,  Ky. ;  The  Garden  City  Sand  Co.,  Chicago ; 
W.  S.  Perrigo,  Beloit,  Wis. ;  E.  C.  Tpwnsend,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada ;  D.  B.  Davies,  Mineral  Supply  Co.,  Chicago ;  S.  T.  John- 
son, Obermayer  Co.,  Chicago ;  Material  Service  Corporation, 
Chicago ;  Southern  California  Development  Co.,  San  Diego. 
Cal. ;  Badd  Mountain  Quarries  Co.,  Winston -Salem.  N.  C.  ; 
Ed.  E.  Squier  Co..  St.  Louis. 


ROGERS-BROWN  CONTEST 


Prizes  OlFered  for  Suggestions  as  to  New  Uses  of 
Cast  Iron 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  have  inaugurated 
a  prize  contest  to  encourage  the  larger  use  of  cast  iron. 
The  announcement  is  as  follows: 

"For  centuries  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  furni- 
ture should  be  made  of  wood.  One  day  some  one  had  a 
bright  idea  and  now  steel  furniture  is  successfully  re- 
placing wood  in  offices,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before 
its  use  in  the  home  will  be  general.  A  few  years  ago 
cast  iron  beds  were  popular.  Now  the  steel  bed  is  re- 
placing both  wood  and  cast  iron.  These  are  simple 
illustrations  of  what  one  industry  is  doing  to  broaden 
its  field. 

"Except  for  the  excellent  work  of  the  American  Mal- 
leable Castings  Association  there  appears  to  be  no  con- 
certed effort  to  develop  new  uses  for  cast  iron.  Un- 
questionably hundreds  of  things  are  now  being  made  of 
other  materials  which  could  be  produced  commercially 
in  the  iron  foundry.  The  development  of  these  new 
uses  is  not  only  important  for  the  expansion  of  the 
business,  but  may  prove  to  be  necessary  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  due  to  the  encroachment  of  others,  especially 
the  steel  makers.  There  is  a  further  important  con- 
.<ideration,  that  of  diversification.  The  greater  number 
of  lines  a  foundry  is  able  to  turn  out,  the  smaller  the 
rliances  of  a  shut  down  and,  consequently,  more  con- 
tinuous employment  may  be  given. 

"There  could  be  no  better  time  than  the  present 
for  this  search  for  new  uses.  While  most  plants  are 
now  running  on  a  profitable  basis,  it  is  always  con- 
sidered the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  advantage  of  calm 
weather  to  prepare  for  the  storm. 

"Simply  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  get  men 
in  the  shops  as  well  as  those  in  the  offices  and  labora- 
tories thinking  we  have  inaugurated  the  prize  contest. 

"For  suggestions  of  a  new  use  for  cast  iron  we  offer 
the  following:  First  prize,  $250;  second  prize,  ?100; 
third  prize,  ?75;  fourth  prize,  $50;  fifth  prize,  $25. 


"By  'new  use'  is  meant  that  it  is  not  common  prac- 
tice now  to  make  the  article  suggested  of  cast  iron. 
You  may  show  how  east  iron  can  replace  some  other 
material  except  steel  or  suggest  the  manufacture  of 
some  entirely  new  article. 

"Send  along  all  your  good  ideas.  Any  number  will  be 
considered,  but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  given 
to  a  person.  In  event  that  two  or  more  persons  submit 
the  suggestion  judged  the  best,  second  best,  etc.,  each 
tieing  contestant  will  be  awarded  his  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  the  prize  tied  for. 

"The  contest  is  open  to  every  one  except  employees 
of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. 

"The  judges  are  John  A.  Penton  of  the  Penton  Pub- 
lishing Co.;  George  Smart  of  the  Iron  Age  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Enrique  Touceda,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
American  Malleable  Castings  Association.  The  decision 
of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

"The  contest  will  close  on  March  15,  1923. 

"Address  all  communications  to  the  Five  Hundred 
Dollar  Contest,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  433  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati." 


Ore  Rate  Sustained 

Washington,  Dec.  26. — Holding  that  rates  on  iron 
ore  from  Ironwood,  Mich.,  and  Baraboo,  Wis.,  to  Caron- 
delet,  Mo.,  within  the  switching  limits  of  St.  Louis  were 
not  unreasonable,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  a  decision  made  public  recently  ordered  dismissal 
of  the  complaint  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.  vs. 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  et  al.  It  was  alleged  in  the 
complaint  that  rates  applied  between  Aug.  26,  1920,  and 
July  6,  1921,  were  unjust,  unreasonable  and  unjustly 
discriminatory.  The  rates  were  $3  from  Ironwood  and 
$2.10  from  Baraboo  prior  to  the  former  date  when  they 
became  $4.05  and  $2,835  respectively.  In  July,  1921, 
the  rates  were  reduced  to  $3.25  and  $2.35  which  the 
commission  had  said  would  be  reasonable  to  apply  to 
Granite  City,  111.,  within  the  switching  limits  of  East 
St.  Louis,  111. 
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LABOR  CONDITIONS 


Shortage  iu  Spring  Feared  at  loungstown — Presi- 
dent Biggert  Opposed  12-Hr.  Day 

YovNGSTOWN,  Dec.  19. — In  certain  industrial  circles 
fear  is  being-  voiced  that  a  labor  shortage  may  develop 
ne.xt  spring  when  the  renewal  of  outside  construction 
and  road  work  will  draw  men  from  the  mills.  Accord- 
ingly, an  increase  in  the  common  labor  rate  from  3(jc. 
to  40c.  between  now  and  spring  is  forecast.  District  em- 
ployers say  the  labor  situation  at  present  is  satisfactory 
and  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  import  colored 
laborers  from  the  South. 

Discussing  employment  and  working  conditions, 
F.  C.  Biggert,  Jr.,  president  of  the  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Foundry  Co.,  declares  there  is  no  good  argument 
for  a  12-hr.  working  day.  "When  12-hr.  or  more  of 
each  day  is  spent  in  labor,  there  is  not  enough  remain- 
ing time  for  sleep,  recreation  and  family  association," 
he  contends.  "An  average  man,  performing  these  long 
hours  of  labor,  cannot  keep  himself  in  good  health  and 
devote  a  proper  amount  of  time  to  rearing  his  family. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  question  that  the  reduction  of 
the  day's  labor  below  12-hr,  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

"It  is  when  we  consider  days  of  ten,  nine,  eight  and 
even  six  hours  that  serious  disagreement  arises.  Re- 
duction of  the  working  day  can  be  carried  to  a  point 
where  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage.  A  reduction  from 
14  to  12  hours  is  certainly  a  great  boon  to  humanity. 
Reducing  from  12  to  10  is  valuable,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  former  reduction.  To  drop  from  10  to  eight 
may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  work  and  surrounding  conditions.  When  we 
talk  of  six  hours,  I  think  it  will  be  commonly  agreed 
that  there  is  no  advantage. 

"As  we  shorten  the  day  we  come  to  a  point  where 
there  is  too  much  leisure,  and  too  much  leisure  is  worse 
than  too  much  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  were 
willing  to  live  in  the  same  way  men  did,  say,  100  years 
ago,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  working  day  to 
one  hour.  This  would  be  taking  all  the  advantage  of  our 
development  in  reduction  of  hours  of  work,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  appeal  to  any  of  us  as  being  a  reasonable 
course  of  action." 

Mr.  Biggert  summarizes  his  argument  by  conclud- 
ing that  "it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  workers  that  the 
working  day  should  be  as  long  as  is  consistent  with 
health  and  the  duties  of  the  family." 


Mill  Operations   Somewhat  Curtailed  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  19. — Further  reduction  this  week 
in  the  number  of  active  sheet  mills  reflects  the  year-end 
decline  in  this  branch  of  the  steel  industry.  Of  109 
sheet  units,  but  72  were  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week. 

Most  Valley  plants  will  curtail  operations  at  the 
week-end,  continuing  over  the  Christmas  holiday.  A 
number  will  suspend  Friday  evening.  All  departments 
requiring  continuous  operation,  such  as  blast  furnaces 
and  by-product  coke  ovens,  will,  of  course,  be  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  has  reduced  the  number  of 
operating  sheet  mills  from  19  to  14;  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley Steel  Co.  did  not  start  any  of  its  eight  sheet  mills 
at  Niles  Monday,  but  planned  partial  resumption  later 
in  the  week. 

Of  the  51  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  41  are  charged  this  week.  Pipe  mill 
production  is  well  sustained,  with  16  of  17  mills  rolling. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  added  a  light  bar 
mill  to  the  active  list  at  its  Brown-Bonnell  works,  but 
its  Niles  sheet  plant  is  on  a  50  per  cent  basis.  Though 
it  has  cut  the  number  of  sheet  mills,  the  Brier  Hill  com- 
pany has  increased  its  active  open-hearth  furnaces  from 
seven  to  10. 

Fabricating  plants  are  operating  from  70  to  85  per 
cent. 

Colder  weather  and  snow  have  retarded  freight  move- 
ment for  the  time  being,  but  traffic  in  the  Ohio  Region 


of  the  Erie  was  much  heavier  during  the  first  half  of 
December  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  Novem- 
ber. Average  daily  loaded  car  movement  during  the 
first  15  days  of  the  month  was  7307,  comparing  with  a 
per  diem  movement  in  November  of  6596  loaded  cars. 
On  Dec.  1  a  high  mark  was  established  in  the  region 
when  7784  cars  were  moved. 


More  Metal  Workers  and  Higher  Wages 

Iron  and  steel  plants,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  show  for  November  a  gain 
from  October  of  4343  employees  in  132  establishments. 
This  gain  of  2.4  per  cent  was  accompanied  by  a  gain  of 
8  per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  average  half-monthly  pay  envelope  from 
$56.43  to  $59.50,  or  5.4  per  cent. 

In  the  automobile  industry  there  was  a  loss  in  115 
establishments  of  1.5  per  cent  in  number  of  employees, 
but  a  gain  of  2.2  per  cent  in  payroll  total,  and  3.7  per 
cent  in  contents  of  average  pay  envelope.  In  car  build- 
ing and  repairing  there  was  a  gain  of  7.9  per  cent  in 
number  of  employees  in  84  establishments  and  a  gain 
of  13.8  per  cent  in  amount  of  payroll  and  of  5.4  per  cent 
in  average  pay  envelope. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  gain 
in  214  establishments  (which  reported  at  both  times)  of 
24.8  per  cent  in  number  of  men  employed,  and  an  in- 
crease of  56.7  per  cent  in  total  payroll.  This  connotes 
a  gain  of  25.5  per  cent  in  contents  of  the  average  pay 
envelope,  which  has  advanced  from  $52.06  to  $65.36. 

Wages  per  half-month  per  man  in  automobile  plants, 
which  are  exceptionally  busy,  are  21.8  per  cent  above 
those  prevailing  in  steel  plants.  In  fact,  167,853  auto- 
mobile workers  received  over  $1,000,000  more  in  the 
half  month  than  did  185,488  steel  workers. 

Compared  with  September,  average  per  capita 
earnings  increased  in  26  industries  and  decreased  in  16. 

Details  are  shown  in  the  table. 


Oct., 
Nov., 

Nov., 


115 


Number 
of  Estab- 
Period  lishments 

Ii'on  and  Steel 
Oct..     1922...      132 
Nov.,    1922..  .      132 
Nov.,    1921...      112 
Automohiles 
1922. . 
1922.  . 

1921...        45 
Car  Building  and 

Repairing 
Oct.,     1922...        S4 
Nov.,    1922.  .  .         84 
Nov.,    1921..  .        57 
Metal  Workers 

(the  three  groups  abo 
Oct.,     1922...      331 
Nov.,    1922...      331 
Nov.,    1921.  .  .      214 


181,145 
185,488 
120,031 

170,375 

167.853 

97.964 


65,711 
70,916 
42,582 

.■e) 

417,231 
424,257 
260,577 


Half-  Average 
Month  Pay 

Payroll  Envelope 

$10,223,020  $56.43 
11,036,241  59.50 

5,049,016  42.06 

11,903,151  69.87 

12,163,097  72.46 

5.974,404  60.99 


3.653.440  55.60 

4.157,970  58.63 

2,542,884  59.71 


25.779,611  61.79 

27.357,308  64.48 

13,566,304  52.06 


•Payroll  figures  are  reported  as  "weekly"  ;  they 
have  been  made  "half-monthly"  by  multiplying 
by  2  1/6.  

Jones  &  Laughlin  Pays  Large  Incorporation 

Bonus 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  25. — The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  incorporated  here  on 
Dec.  19,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,  has  notified 
the  State  Department  of  an  increase  in  the  capital  to 
$120,000,000  and  has  paid  a  State  bonus  of  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  on  that  amount,  or  $399,666.66.  This  com- 
pletes the  reorganization  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  into  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 


Aiming  by  Federal  organization  to  wipe  out  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  in  the  country's  radio  industry,  a 
series  of  conferences  are  under  way  in  several  prin- 
cipal radio  centers,  it  is  announced  by  the  National 
Radio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  plan  is  stated  to  exclude  Government  monopoly, 
but  include  Federal  supervision.  Regional  chambers 
are  to  be  established  from  coast  to  coast  so  that  proper 
reflation  may  be  effected  for  the  protection  of  every 
interest.  The  aid  of  churches,  educational  institutions, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  press  will  be  sought. 
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COAL  AND  COKE  OUTPUT 

By-l*ro(iiirt  Tonnage  Continues  to  Increase  Over 
Previous  Months 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — Production  of  soft  coal  con- 
tinues at  a  daily  rate  of  approximately  1,900,000  tons, 
but  the  output  for  the  week  of  Dec.  11  to  16  according  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  indicates  the  total  production 
will  probably  be  between  10,800,000  and  11,000,000  tons. 
The  slight  decline  is  due  to  the  lay-off  in  some  union 
districts  on  Tuesday,  miners'  election  day. 

The  estimated  cumulative  production  of  bituminous 
coal  this  year  to  Dec.  9,  inclusive,  stands  at  376,826,000 
tons,  which  is  7,772,000  tons,  or  2  per  cent,  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921;  141,352,000  tons,  or 
27  per  cent,  less  than  in  1920;  53,523,000  tons,  or 
12  per  cent,  less  than  in  1919;  174,213,000  tons,  or  32 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1918;  and  142,786,000  tons,  or  28 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1917. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  to  Dec.  9,  stands  at 
7,189,000  net  tons. 

In  the  corresponding  period  of  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding it  was:  1921,  5,161,000;  1920,  19,941,000;  1919, 
18,640,000;  1918,  29,235,000.  Thus  it  is  shown  that 
from  the  viewpoint  of  beehive  coke  production  the  year 
1922  is  75  per  cent  behind  1918,  64  per  cent  behind  1919, 
61  per  cent  behind  1920,  and  39  per  cent  ahead  of  1921. 

The  production  of  by-product  coke  continued  to  in- 
crease in  November  and  reached  a  total  of  2,908,000 
tons  as  compared  with  2,806,000  tons  in  October  and 
2,244,000  tons  in  September.  These  figures  compare 
with  monthly  averages  of  1,646,000  tons  in  1921.  The 
November,  1922,  production  of  beehive  coke  was  given 
as  1,1.39,000  tons  as  compared  with  878,000  tons  in 
October,  606,000  tons  in  September  and  a  monthly  aver- 
age of  462,000  tons  in  1921. 


Jack  Andrews,  Boston  Bridge  Works;  and  "Bob"  Wal- 
lace, Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Following  the  sketches  an 
auction  sale  was  held,  money  derived  from  which  went 
to  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital. 


Proposed   Lorain  Works  of  American   Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Plans  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  for  a 
new  plant  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the  Lorain,  Ohio,  works. 
National  Tube  Co.,  are  said  to  be  practically  completed 
and  ready  for  submission,  together  with  a  request  for 
an  appropriation,  to  the  finance  committee  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  This  will  mark  the  third  attempt  of  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  to  establish  a  plant  at 
Lorain,  Ohio,  where  it  bought  the  land  several  years 
ago.  High  cost  of  construction  prevented  the  authori- 
zation of  the  project  previously,  but  it  is  said  that 
this  time  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  approved.  It. is 
believed  that  there  has  been  some  change  of  mind 
among  high  Steel  Corporation  officials  as  to  costs  and 
the  inability  of  associated  steel-making  units  of  the 
Corporation  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  company,  makes  necessary  the  development 
of  other  sources  within  the  Corporation. 

Little  has  leaked  out  as  to  the  plans,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  they  call  for  the  building  of  one  or  two 
more  blast  furnaces  and  additions  to  the  steel  making 
capacity  at  the  Lorain  works  of  the  National  Tube  Co., 
the  new  production  to  go  to  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co. 


New  England  Iron  League  Dinner 

'  The  New  England  Iron  League  held  its  Christmas 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  21,  at  the  Boston 
.\thletic  Association,  Boston.  From  the  standpoint  of 
attendance  and  entertainment,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  affairs  of  the  organization.  Among  those  pres- 
ent was  Harold  L.  Stevens,  formerly  New  England 
manager  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  and  now  general  sales 
m.inager  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Following  the  dinner 
two  satirical  sketches  were  presented  by  members  of 
the  league,  one  depicting  the  office  of  a  combination  of 
steel  lompanies,  and  the  other  the  office  of  the  New 
Kngland  Structural  Co.  The  leading  parts  in  the 
sketches  were  take  by  H.  G.  Austin,  dictator  of  the 
league.  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  Charles  H.  Carter, 
treasurer  of  the  league,  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co., 


Western    Roads   Make    Fresh    Efifort    to    Get 
Pacific  Coast  Trade 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  25. — Western  railroads  again  are 
making  an  effort  to  win  back  through  lower  rates  the 
business  they  have  been  losing  in  iron  and  steel  in  com- 
petition with  rail  and  water  shipments  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  Local  agents  of  the  railroads  running  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Coast  were  notified  late 
last  week  that  effective  within  30  days,  tariffs  to  Pacific 
Coast  points  were  to  be  reduced  25  to  40  per  cent. 

This  fresh  effort  to  stimulate  all  rail  shipments  of 
iron  and  steel  products  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  interest- 
ing, hut  unless  Eastern  connecting  lines  concur  in  the 
reduction,  it  will  be  ineffective  in  bringing  about  lower 
rates  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  coast.  Central  Western 
mills  will  benefit  by  the  change,  which,  however,  is  one 
of  doubtful  value  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  with 
the  reported  concessions,  it  still  will  be  possible  for 
Pittsburgh  and  other  Eastern  mills  to  use  the  rail  and 
water  method  and  get  material  around  to  the  Western 
Coast  at  well  below  the  all  rail  charge  from  points  as 
far  west  as  Chicago.  Many  finished  steel  products 
today  are  going  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  coast  and  around 
by  water  to  Pacific  Coast  at  a  total  charge  of  about 
65c.  per  100  lb.  There  is  some  doubt  that  Eastern  roads 
will  concur  in  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  Western 
lines,  since  there  would  be  no  financial  benefit  in  do- 
ing so. 


Methods  for  Chemical  Analysis  of  Babbitt 
Metal 

The  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
has  approved  as  "tentative  American  standard"  the 
methods  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  alloys  of  lead,  tin, 
antimony,  and  copper — otherwise  kno^vn  as  Babbitt 
metal — submitted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials. 

Two  methods  of  anlysis  arc  included  in  the  document 
approved  by  the  society.  The  first  is  a  quick  and  fairly 
accurate  method  intended  for  practical  or  shop  use;  the 
.second  is  a  slower,  more  elaborate  and  more  expensive, 
and  more  exact  method  intended  for  reference  purposes 
or  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions. 

The  approval  of  the  society  was  voted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  special  committee,  representative  of  all 
the  interests  concerned  with  the  subjects,  of  which 
George  C.  Stone  was  chairman. 


Graphite  Crucible  Investigation 

The  final  stage  of  the  graphite  crucible  investigation, 
in  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years,  has  been  completed.  The  object  of  this  investi- 
gation was  to  deteiTiiine  the  availability  of  domestic 
bond  clays  and  domestic  graphites  for  crucible  making. 
During  the  war  the  obtaining  of  graphite  and  bond 
clays,  which  had  been  practically  all  imported,  for 
making  crucibles,  became  a  most  serious  problem.  The 
Bureau's  investigations  have  shown  that  some  Ameri- 
can graphites  and  bond  clays  arc,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, equal  or  superior  to  foreign  materials,  for  cruci- 
bles both  in  brass-making  and  in  steel  melting. 


According  to  report  received  from  the  office  of  the 
.'American  Consul  General  in  London,  exports  from 
London  to  the  United  States  in  November  included  1945 
tons  of  pig  iron  as  compared  with  9900  in  October. 
Other  exports  from  London,  according  to  this  report,  in- 
cluded 6200  tons  of  tin  plate. 


Fire,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  tank,  at  the  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  plant  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America, 
Dec.  22,  destroyed  several  buildings  and  caused  damage 
estimated  at  $400,000,  fully  covered  by  insurance. 
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Electrical  Development  in  Steel  Industry 

Some  of  the  engineering  developments  of  the  past 
year  in  the  steel  industry  have  been  summarized  by 
H.  W.  Cope,  assistant  director  of  engineering.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  following  notes  are 
taken  from  his  review: 

An  electrical  equipment  has  been  designed  for  the 
West  Leechburg  Steel  Co.  for  use  on  a  l(5-in.  hot  strip 
mill.  The  last  four  stands  are  driven  by  adjustable 
speed  d.c.  motors  connected  directly  to  the  stands.  The 
last  two  stands  take  1800  hp.  each  and  the  ne.xt  two 
1500  hp.  each.  The  direct  current  for  these  motors 
is  supplied  by  two  2000-kw.  motor  generator  sets,  the 
speed  of  the  d.c.  motors  being  controlled  by  varying 
the  fields  of  the  generators.  The  roughing  and  inter- 
mediate stands  are  driven  by  1500  hp.  induction  motors. 
All  the  motors  in  this  installation  are  controlled  from  a 
control  desk  overlooking  the  mill. 

The  Atlantic  Steel  Co.  has  been  furnished  the  elec- 
trical equipment  for  its  Morgan  rod  and  merchant  mill, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  driven  by  a  single  steam  en- 
gine. The  electrical  equipment  consists  of  three  ad- 
justable speed  direct-current  motors,  two  of  975  hp.  and 
one  of  1875  hp.  capacity,  the  power  for  these  motors 
being  supplied  from  a  three-phase  motor  generator  set, 
the  speed  of  the  direct-current  motors  being  controlled 
by  a  combination  of  shunt  field  and  voltage  control. 

The  new  electrically  driven  mills  of  the  Driver  Har- 
ris Co.  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  have  been  put  in  operation 
during  the  past  year.  This  company  rolls  monel  metal, 
nichrome  and  other  non-ferrous  materials.  This  instal- 
lation consists  of  a  500  hp.  and  an  800  hp.  motor,  with 
automatic  starting  equipment  for  the  motor  generator 
set  which  supplies  these  motors.  The  automatic  start- 
ing feature  makes  it  unnecessary  to  employ  an  at- 
tendant to  look  after  the  motor  generator  set. 

Cold  rolled  strip  reels  have  in  the  past  been  driven 
either  by  some  mechanical  arrangement  or  by  adjusta- 
ble speed  motors,  both  of  which  have  serious  faults. 
The  problem  in  this  particular  application  is  to  main- 
tairv  a  constant  tension  on  the  strip  being  delivered 
from  the  mill  under  varying  conditions  of  mill  speed 
and  effective  diameter  of  reel.  Westinghouse  engineers 
have  developed  an  electric  drive  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions and  several  are  in  successful  operation.  A  gen- 
erator driven  from  the  last  stand  of  rolls  supplies 
power  to  the  motor  driving  the  reel.  A  voltage  regu- 
lator controlled  by  the  armature  current  works  across 
the  resistance  in  the  field  of  the  motor  and  maintains 
this  current  constant,  thereby  maintaining  the  torque 
of  the  motor  constant,  resulting  in  the  same  pull  being 
exerted  on  the  strip  at  all  times  with  a  given  setting. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  holding  this  tension  when 
stopping  the  mill  to  gage  the  strip. 

During  the  past  year  an  electric  drive  for  rod  reels 
has  been  put  in  operation  at  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  at 
Duluth.  This  drive  consists  of  a  100  hp.  115  to  490 
r.p.m.  d.c.  motor,  with  a  speed  maintaining  and  regu- 
lating equipment.  In  this  mill  it  is  necessary  that  one 
of  these  reels  follow  the  speed  of  the  last  stand  almost 
exactly  and  since  the  delivery  speed  of  the  mill  is  at 
times  as  high  as  3200  ft.  per  min.,  any  slight  error 
would  soon  result  in  a  large  amount  of  slack  or  would 
pull  the  rod  in  two.  A  small  alternating-current  gen- 
erator is  driven  from  the  main  mill  motor  and  another 
by  a  100  hp.  reel  motor.  These  two  generators  operate 
a  mechanical  differential  which  as  long  as  their  speeds 
are  the  same  remains  stationary. 


Ohio  Foundry  Operations 

Foundry  operations  in  Ohio  showed  a  slight  increase 
in  November  over  October  according  to  the  monthly  re- 
port of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association.  Oper- 
ations were  63.3  per  cent  of  normal  as  compared  with 
61.4  per  cent  during  October.  Stocks  received  during 
November  declined  from  approximately  46  per  cent  to 
31.9  per  cent,  but  the  stocks  on  hand  Dec.  1  showed  no 
change  from  Nov.  1,  Operations  of  non-ferrous  foun- 
dries declined  slightly,  or  from  74  per  cent  during  Octo- 
ber to  73.75  per  cent  in  December. 


H.  F.  Tielke  Addresses  Associated  Technical 
Societies  of  Cleveland 

H.  F.  Tielke,  secretary  Crucible  Steel  Castings  Co., 
Cleveland,  presented  a  paper  on  "Foundries"  before  the 
Associated  Technical  Societies  of  Cleveland,  Dec.  12. 
Taking  up  the  late  developments  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  he  said  that  some  of  the  results  that  had  been 
obtained  in  heat  treating  alloy  steels  were  remarkable, 
considering  the  comparatively  short  time  that  scientific 
work  has  been  done  along  these  lines.  Wonderful  results 
are  being  obtained  in  aluminum  alloys,  of  which  castings 
are  now  being  produced  that  have  a  30,000  lb.  tensile 
strength  and  6  per  cent  elongation.  He  considered  this 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  alum- 
inum casting  has  a  tensile  strength  of  but  20,000  lb. 
per  square  and  an  elongation  of  1.5  per  cent.  He 
pointed  out  that  much  progress  is  also  being  made  in 
the  production  of  alloy  steel  castings.  Results  that 
have  been  obtained  compare  well  with  the  best  heat- 
treated  forged  steels.  Nickel-chrome  vanadium  steel 
castings  have  been  made  having  a  tensile  strength  of 
154,700  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  elastic  limit  of  144,650  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  34  per  cent  reduction  in  area,  12  per  cent 
elongation  and  266  Brinell  hardness.  Similar  results, 
he  said,  have  been  made  daily  and  the  field  for  the  use 
of  these  alloys  seems  unlimited.  Mr.  Tielke  declared 
that  while  more  and  better  castings  are  being  made 
with  less  labor  than  ever  before,  there  are  so  many 
chances  for  improvement  that  he  regarded  the  foundry 
industry  only  in  its  infancy. 


Meeting  of  Quad  City  Foundrjmen 

A  meeting  of  the  Quad  City  Foundrymen's  .Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Moline  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Moline,  111.,  Dec.  18.  Eighty-two  attended  the  dinner 
and  the  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Apprenticeship  committee:  F.  W.  Kirby,  chairman; 
E.  A.  Gullberg,  H.  E.  Alex,  C.  E.  White,  Carl  E.  Shields, 
Fellowship  committee:  E.  H,  Heartlein,  chairman;  A.  C. 
Howard,  Leon  Mitchell,  Dave  Kennedy.  Membership 
committee:  P.  T.  Bancroft,  East  Moline,  chairman;  Wm. 
Seifl'ert,  Moline,  Roy  Schofer,  Rock  Island,  111.,  A.  K. 
Reading,  Davenport,  Iowa,  R.  L.  Eichman,  Bettendorf, 
Iowa.  President  A,  E.  Hageboeck  announced  part  of 
the  program  for  the  year. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  president  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  "A  Modern  Foundry,"  illustrating  his  talk 
with  slides.  He  emphasized  the  danger  of  over- 
equipping a  foundry.  It  has  been  his  experience  that 
many  times  the  owner  will  have  very  ambitious  plans, 
which  include  buildings  and  equipment  that  are  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  thought  he  conveyed  was  that  a 
foundry  building  was  nothing  other  than  a  large  ma- 
chine to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work.  This  building  should 
be  both  properly  lighted  and  ventilated;  and  should  also 
have  ample  artificial  lighting  equipment  as  it  has  been 
proved  that  production  has  been  increased  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  by  simply  bettering  the  conditions  under  which 
the  molder  has  to  work. 


American  Pumps  in  South  Africa 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  centrifugal  pumps  used 
in  South  Africa  are  of  American  manufacture,  says 
Consul  Charles  J.  Pisar,  in  a  report  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  There  are  no  extensive  areas  where 
centrifugal  pumps  can  be  used.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  the 
engines  operating  these  pumps  has  always  been  high 
and  this  has  militated  against  a  more  extensive  use  of 
such  pumps. 

The  duty  on  pumps  imported  is  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem  except  for  those  imported  from  Great  Britain 
or  its  colonies  in  which  case  no  duty  is  charged.  This, 
however,  does  not  offer  a  serious  handicap  to  American 
pump  manufacturers,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
windmills  and  pumps,  the  consul  believes,  offers  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  enlarge  their  business  in 
South  Africa.  Most  of  the  large  pumps  used  in  the 
mining  industries  are  imported  from  England  and 
Switzerland. 
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Trade  Changes 

The  IngcisoU-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway.  New  York,  and  the 
A.  S.  Cameron  Steam  Pump  Works  announce  the  opening  of 
a  branch  office  at  718  Ellicott  Square  Building,  Buffalo, 
equipped  to  render  full  service  in  compressors,  pumps,  con- 
densers, oil  and  gas  engines,  pneumatic  tools  and  drills. 

The  Portland  Foundry  Co..  Portland.  Conn.,  has  pur- 
chased the  entire  business  of  the  John  T.  Young  Co..  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  manufacturer  of  several  brands  of  heaters.  The 
Portl.ind  company  has  been  making  castings  for  these  fur- 
naces for  many  years  and  has  had  a  long  experience  in 
making  heaters,  furnaces  and  stoves.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  combine  the  be.st  features  of  different  heat- 
ers into  one  super-heater  of  economical  operation.  It  will 
put  this  heater  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  the 
"Portland."  Extensive  alterations  have  been  going  on  at 
the  Portland  foundry  for  many  months,  new  equipment  is 
being  installed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  capacity  will  be 
Increased  over  four  times  within  the  next  six  months. 

W.  H,  J.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  165  High  Street,  Boston,  have 
moved   to   261    Franklin   Street,   that  city. 

Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co..  Inc..  has  been  appointed  exclusive 
distributor  of  electric  carbon,  alloy  and  tool  steels  manufac- 
tured by  the  Sizer  Steel  Corporation,  with  plants  at  Buffalo 
and  Solvay  (Syracuse.  N.  Y.).  combined  with  the  Frasse 
Sleel  Works.  Inc..  Hartford.  Conn.,  cold  nnishing  and  heat 
treating. 

The  Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg.  Co..  general  hardware.  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  R.  Bas.sick.  for- 
merly vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Bassick 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.:  H.  L,.  Sutton,  who  for  many  yearj 
was  general  manager  of  the  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co., 
!)iid  W.  L,.  Case,  formerly  treasurer  of  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg. 
Co.  The  Turner  &  Seymour  plant  covers  approximately  four 
acres  of  floor  space  and  is  located  on  a  12 -acre  plot.  A  gray 
iron  and  brass  foundry  is  also  operated.  Mr.  Bassick  is 
president  In  the  new  management,  Mr.  Sutton  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Case  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Kemp  Machinery  Co..  215  North  Calvert  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  representative  by 
the  Diamant  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  91  Runyon  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  handling  punch  and  die  sets  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia  and  West  Virginia  territory. 

Control  of  the  Putnam  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Putnam. 
Conn.,  has  pa.ssed  into  new  hands  through  the  purchp.se  of  a 
majority  of  the  outstanding  $75,000  common  and  $50,000  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  purchased  stock  Is  registered  in  the  name 
of  a  Mr.  Cherry.  Boston.  Neither  he  nor  the  original  officials 
of  the  foundry  are  ready  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  new 
owners. 

The  Midland  Metal  Co.,  1649  Warren  Avenue.  Chicago, 
large  manufacturer  of  tin  and  lead  foil,  has  absorbed  the 
John  A.  Crooke  Co.,  tin  foil  manufacturer,  located  at  the 
same  address. 

Theodore  Gelssmann  &  Co..  direct  steel  mill  representa- 
tives, have  moved  to  new  offices  at  624  .South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

The  Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has 
opened  offices  In  the  Heymann  Building,  215  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  temporarily  in  charge  of  C.  W.  Stone  of 
the  Pittsburgh  office.  James  F.  WTielan  has  been  promoted 
to  resident  minager  of  the  New  York  office,  S02  Broadway, 
and  Frank  W.  Morton,  formerly  with  tl'e  Undcrhlll  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Tuttle  Corporation,  has  joined  the  sales  force  at  the 
main  office. 

K.  Arthur  Tutein,  Inc.,  50  Congress  Street.  Boston,  pig 
Iron.  coke,  etc.,  on  or  about  Dec.  15.  will  remove  to  200 
Devonshire  Street,  rooms  438  to  442.  Inclusive,  where  double 
the  present  floorspace  will  be  available  for  office  purposes. 

The  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  551-557  West  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  opened  a  store  at  78-80  West 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  a  full  line  of  new 
machine  tools,  as  well  as  high-grade  used  machinery,  will  be 
carried.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Essley  company  In 
1908  It  has  had  an  office  In  Milwaukee,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  R.  McDonald,  vice-president,  and  the  opening  of 
the  store  will  enable  It  to  servo  more  completely  Its  trade 
In  Wisconsin  territory. 

Tlie  Munnsvllle  Plow  Co..  MunnsvUle.  N.  T.,  castings, 
furnaces  and  road  machinery,  has  changed  Its  name  to  the 
Sperry  Foundry  Corporation.  The  company  has  moved  to 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

The  Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  changed 
Its  address  to  Fullerton,  Pa. 

The  WUmarth  &  Morman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  grinding  machines,  announces  that  It  has  ap- 
pointed  the   following  exclusive  sales  representatives :   Man- 


ning, Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  in  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  east  of  Altoona ; 
Brown  &  ZiMtman  Machinery  Co..  in  West  Virginia,  western 
Pennsylvania   and  southeastern   Ohio. 

The  Atlas  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lansing.  Mich.,  has  declared  a 
10  per  cent  cash  dividend  on  stock  of  record  Dec.  5.  1922. 

Andrew  K.  Robertson.  445  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  territorial  representative  Concrete  Steel  Co.  in  Wiscon- 
sin, has  been  appointed  western  representative  N.  J.  Dock- 
erty  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  high  pressure  pipe 
for  power  plant  and  other  purposes. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  its  forces  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Johns-Pratt  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  compounds, 
disks,  etc.,  from  the  Capital  Avenue  plant  to  the  Colt  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.  plant.  The  molding  division  will  remain 
at  the  Capital  Avenue  plant  for  a  few  months. 

The  Wagner  Castings  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  has  changed 
its  firm  name  to  the  Wagner  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  and  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  $200,000.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  personnel  or  management. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Motorship  Corporation  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  with 
capitalization  of  $10,0OJ,000,  has  been  granted  a  charter. 
Tlie  company  proposes  to  carry  through  passengers  between 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  centers. 

The  Ochs  Snow  Plow  Co.,  297  Central  Avenue,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$125,000.  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  snow  plows  and 
parts.  No  arrangements  for  manufacturing  have  been  com- 
pleted as  yet.  the  company  remaining  open  to  any  proposals 
to  build  plows  or  parts  under  contract  The  product  is  a 
mechanical  snow  plow  with  ball  bearing  action  throughout 
and  operated  by  a  separate  motor.  Patent  rights  have  been 
protected  here  and  abroad  and  it  is  the  company's 
intention  to  begin  manufacturing  as  soon  as  contracts  can 
be  placed.  The  management  consists  of  Gustave  Ochs, 
President;  T.  W.  Hellmers,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager;  Harry  P.  Milne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Motor  Craft  Shops,  Inc..  305  Broadway.  New  York, 
which  was  J-ecently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  under  Delaware  laws,  manufactures  and  distributes 
automotive  devices.  At  present  the  work  is  being  done 
by  contract,  but  plans  are  being  made  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  for  manufacturing  its  own  product.  Approxi- 
mately 70  repair  shops  located  in  Greater  New  York  will 
act  as  service  stations.  H.  D.  Felsen  is  the  chief  in- 
corporator. 

Max  Hirsch.  Inc..  25  West  Twenty-third  Street.  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  to 
manufacture  metal  products.  No  actual  manufacturing  will 
be  done  immediately,  present  activities  being  confined  to 
represcntating  manufacturers  of  wares  made  from  monel 
metal,  aluminum,  brass  and  nickel.  If  present  plans  are 
unobstructed,  the  company  expects  to  start  Its  own  manu- 
facturing on  a  limited  scale  sometime  later. 

The  Prying  Machine  Corporation  of  America.  Inc.,  '•" 
Church  Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $200,000.  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Drying 
Machine  Co..  which  produces  mechanical  drying  machiner.\* 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  pulp  and  kindred  products. 
It  Is  likoly  that  extensions  will  be  made  in  the  rear  futjr.- 
but  nothing  definite  has  been  decided.  The  imorporators- 
are:  H.  P.  Coe.  W.  W.  Snow  and  F.  S.  Krag. 

The  Milano  Gas  .fe  Fire  Alarm  Co..  Inc.,  370  East  149tt> 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  fire  alarm  equipment  and  gas 
device.s.  Operations  will  be  developed  around  a  similar 
organization  as  a  nucleus  to  which  extensions  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  Silvestro  Milano.  718  Bryant  Avenue, 
Xew  York,  Is  the  prln>-ipal   Incorporator. 

The  Columbia  Steel  Corporation,  San  Francisco.  Cal., 
recently  formed  by  the  merger  of  Pacific  coast  steel  interests 
with  a  view  to  erecting  plants,  as  stated  in  The  Iron  Agk 
Dec.  1,  has  requested  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt 
I.ake  City  to  raise  $160,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
additional  land.  In  which  case  there  Is  a  tncit  promise  that 
a  500- ton  blast  furnace,  coke  ovens,  etc.,  will  be  built  within 
a  year. 

Crane  &  Co..  Inc.,  has  been  chartered  under  Mas.-snchusefts 
laws  to  t.ake  over  the  business  formerly  conducted  under 
the  same  name  at  Dalton.  Mass.  The  capitalization  of  the 
company  consists  of  $3,000,000  divided  Into  30.000  shares  of 
common  stock,  par  value  $100.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are:  President.  Reuben  O.  Pierce.  Dalton:  vice-president. 
James  F.  Bacon.  Boston;  treasurer.  Payson  E.  Little.  Dalton. 
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Manganese  Ore  from  Cuba  Entitled  to  Free 
Entry 

Washington,  Dec.  26. — Manganese  ore  oi-iginating 
in  Cuba  is  entitled  to  free  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Formal  notice  has  been  sent  to  collectors  of  customs 
and  others  concerned  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
stating  that  articles  which  were  on  the  free  list  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  continue  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry 
to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  convention,  when  the  product  of  the  soil 
or  industry  of  Cuba,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
articles  are  dutiable  in  the  new  tariff  act. 

While  imports  of  manganese  ore  from  Cuba  are 
comparatively  small,  it  has  been  reported  here  that  be- 
cause of  this  reciprocity  convention  efforts  may  be  made 
to  develop  deposits  in  Cuba  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Fordney-McCumber  law  carries  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  lb. 
on  manganese  ore. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Pipe  Rates  Unreasonable 

Washington,  Dec.  27. — Recommendation  has  been 
made  by  Examiner  Burton  Fuller  in  a  tentative  report 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  complaint  of  John  A.  Hunt  &  Co.  that  it  finds 
rates  on  wrought  iron  pipe  from  Ranger  and  Jake- 
hamon,  Tex,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  export  were  un- 
reasonable to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  the  rates 
contemporaneously  in  effect  on  the  same  commodity 
over  the  routes  of  movement  from  New  Orleans  to 
Ranger  and  Jakehamon.  The  shipments  moved  during 
July  and  September,  1920. 

Examiner  Burton  Fuller  has  recommended  repara- 
tion in  the  case  of  Paggi  Brothers  Oil  Co.,  holding  that 
a  rate  on  drilling  rigs  and  other  oil  well  supplies  from 
Harmon,  La.,  to  Saratoga,  Tex.,  was  unreasonable. 
The  shipment  was  unrouted  and  moved  over  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  to  Longview  Junction,  Tex.,  and  Gulf,  Col- 
orado &  Santa  Fe  beyond,  317  miles.  The  class  A 
rate  of  $1,115  was  originally  assessed,  but  refund  was 
subsequently  made  to  the  basis  of  a  commodity  rate 
of  98c. 


River  Shipment  Under  Way 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  26. — The  most  important  all-water 
long  distance  river  shipment  of  steel  products  ever 
made  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  now  on  its  way.  As 
stated  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  10  barges  loaded 
with  8500  tons  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  left  Pitts- 
burgh on  Dec.  18  under  tow  of  two  steamers  for  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis,  Evansville  and  New  Orleans.  Three 
barges  with  about  2500  tons  are  bound  for  St.  Louis. 
Whether  this  will  be  transported  via  barge  from  Cairo 
or  loaded  onto  cars  and  shipped  by  rail  to  this  city  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Contracts  for  Freight  Boats 

The  McDougall  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  through  Harry  Penton,  consulting  engineer,  has 
placed  a  contract  with  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  Detroit,  for  the  construction  of  two  freight 
boats  of  the  Welland  Canal  size  for  use  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  summer  and  for  the  trade  to  the  West 
Indies  during  the  winter.  These  boats  will  be  equipped 
with  the  Diesel  electric  drive.  They  will  be  built  at  the 
A.shtabula  yards  of  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works.  Atlantic  Coast  shipyards  competed  with  the 
Great  Lakes  shipyards  for  this  order.  The  Eastern 
Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  Canadian  corporation,  is  re- 
ported to  have  placed  orders  for  10  boats  of  Welland 
Canal  size,  253  ft.  long,  with  Canadian  ship  builders. 


The  Tri-City  Manufacturers'  Association  will  hold 
its  thirteenth  annual  banquet  at  the  LeClaire  Hotel, 
Moline,  111.,  on  Jan.  15.  James  A.  Emery,  Washington, 
general  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, will  be  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Repre- 
sentatives of  65  industries  in  Moline,  East  Moline,  Rock 
Island,  Davenport  and  Bettendorf  will  be  present. 


Gears. — Boston  Gear  Works,  Norfolk  Downs  (Quincy), 
Mass.  ■  Catalog:  No.  41,  including  new  lists  of  internal 
gears  and  other  standard  gears,  of  which  there  are  1500 
sizes  in  stock.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  general 
information  on  ordering  gears,  specifications  and  relative 
thrust  load  ratings.     Size,  128  pages;  5^4  x  3  in. 

Valves. — Pratt  &  Cady  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Reading 
Steel  Casting  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Four  circulars 
of  eight  pages,  6x4  in.,  describing  and  illustrating 
various  types  of  bronze  globe  and  angle  valves  and  check 
valves  with  rotating  discs.     Specifications  are  given. 

Wlieelx The  Geneva  Metal   Wheel  Co.,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Engineering  booklet  No.  16,  giving  complete  description 
of  wheels  for  all  kinds  of  portable  outfits  that  do  not 
run  on  rails,  excepting  automobiles.  With  the  assistance 
of  richly  illustrated  pages,  the  booklet  ^vill  answer  many 
questions  pertaining  to  farm  implements  and  Industrial 
trucks.     Size,  30  pages;  9  x  5  in. 

Speed  Redaction  Drives W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  4401  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  Catalog 
No.  26,  a  new  treatise  on  speed  reduction  drives;  intended 
for  consulting  engineers,  superintendents,  chief  engi- 
neers, master  mechanics,  and  others  interested  in  mechan- 
ical drives  for  factories,  mills,  mines  or  plants.  In  con- 
nection with  descriptive  matter  and  illustrations  of 
typical  drives,  technical  and  practical  information  is 
given,  including  dimensions,  weights  and  horsepower 
ratings  for  speed  reduction  sets. 

Small  Tools Consolidated  Tool  Works,  296  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  issuing  new  catalog  and  price  lists, 
effective  Jan.    1. 

How   to   Make    a   Plant    Survey Esterline-Angus    Co., 

Indianapolis.  In  a  4-page  folder,  "Something  Concerning 
the  Purpose,  Methods  and  the  Results  Obtained  by  the 
Systematic  Use  of  Graphic  Instructions  in  Industrial 
Plants"  is  described.  Careful  study  of  charts  obtained 
as  operating  records  is  recommended,  as  is  the  idea  of 
keeping  all  instruments  busy  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  factor,  reduce  the  idle  time  and  thus  lower  the 
overhead. 

De  La  Vergne  Oil  Engines. — In  bulletin  No.  180,  of  16 
pages,  8%  X  11  in.,  the  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Co.,  East 
138th  Street,  New  York,  describes  type  SI  pump  injec- 
tion oil  engine  as  the  greatest  step  in  advance  since  the 
invention  of  the  Diesel  engine.  The  fuel  consumption 
curve  shows  about  0.40  lb.  of  oil  per  brake  hp.  hr..  be- 
tween ?4  and  full  load.  The  engine  is  made  in  100  and 
150-hp.  one-cylinder  and  in  200  and  300-hp.  two-cylinder 
types.  The  bulletin  gives  dimensions  and  sketches  of 
all  the  sizes  made,  as   well  as  photographs. 

De  La  Vercne  A'ertical  Engine. — In  a  4-page  bulletin 
No.  181,  SVz  X  11  in.,  the  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Co.,  Bast 
13Sth  Street,  New  York,  describes  a  vertical  Diesel  en- 
gine of  the  SI  type,  which  has  a  guaranteed  fuel  con- 
sumption not  exceeding  0.45  lb.  per  brake  hp.  hr.,  be- 
tween %  and  full  load.  The  engine  is  made-  with  2,  3,  4, 
5  or  6  cylinders,  giving  respectively  130,  200,  260,  300  and 
400  hp.  at  a  speed  of  272  r.p.m. 

Cnpola  Fire  Brick. — J.  M.  Paxson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in 
a  4-page  folder,  6x9  in..  Bulletin  No.  42.  shows  stand- 
ard bricks  for  building  up  annular  linings  for  cupolas 
and  other  furnaces,  as  well  as  ladles.  Sketches  are  given 
of  bricks  varying  from  circles  of  30  in.  inside  diameter 
to  72  in.  for  cupolas  and  24  in.  to  60  in.  inside  diameter 
with  a  narrower  brick.  Both  single  linings  and  double 
linings  are  featured  in  sectional  diagrams  of  cupolas 
lined    up. 

Portable  Electric  Tools. — Black  &  Decker,  Towson 
Heights,  Baltimore.  Catalog  No.  5,  of  32  pages,  8%  x  11 
in.,  generously  illustrated  and  artistically  printed  on 
coated  paper  and  carrying  views  of  the  electric  drills 
and  grinding  machines  of  portable  types  made  by  the 
company,  together  with  an  electric  screwdriver  and 
pocket  wrench,  and  an  electric  compressor.  Each  illustra- 
tion is  accompanied  with  information  concerning  the 
construction,  size  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
machine. 

Tackle  Blocks. — AV.  W.  Patterson  Co..  54  Water 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  catalog  of  64  pages,  6x9  in.,  il- 
lustrating wood  blocks,  oil  w-ell  blocks  and  hooks,  snatch 
blocks  and  weight  blocks,  as  built  for  either  manila  rope 
or  wire  line.  It  also  shows  many  special  blocks  and  C 
hooks,  Patterson  design  hooks,  wire  rope  slings,  steam 
boat  ratchets  and  contractors'  tools.  A  number  of  un- 
usual field  views  complete  the  work. 
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Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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Co.,  for  10  large  boring  mills  and  a  few  other  tools  for 
Schenectady.  The  Union  Pacific  is  reported  to  be  in 
the  market  for  a  slab  miller  and  a  few  other  tools.  The 
requirement  of  complete  equipment  for  a  machinery 
repair  shop  in  Cuba  is  reported  to  be  about  ready  to  go 
through  and  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  equip- 
ment to  be  needed.  An  oil  interest  operating  in  Mexico 
is  reported  to  have  issued  a  list  of  miscellaneous  tools 
and  equipment. 

A  conspicuous  sale  of  the  week  is  that  of  a  fairly 
large  lot  of  milling  machines  reported  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Ford  interests,  presumably  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  new  plant  to  be  erected  at  Hegewisch,  Ind. 
The  order  was  said  to  embrace  between  25  and  30  tools. 

In  heavy  equipment  there  is  one  project  which  will 
probably  go  forward  next  year,  for  which  prices  on  no 
less  than  39  cranes  have  been  asked.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  is  reported  to  be  working  on  its 
1923  machine  tool  budget,  with  a  likelihood  that  in- 
quiries will  be  issued  late  in  January. 


HOLIDAY  QUIETNESS  PREVAILS 

Several  Railroads  Expected  to  Purchase  Dur- 
ing Week 

General  Electric  Co.  and  a  Mexican  Oil  Develop- 
ment Company  Issues  Inquiries 

Seasonal  quiet  prevails,  although  in  some  centers  a 
better  volume  of  business  than  was  expected  is  reported. 

Indications  are  that  some  fairly  good  orders  will  be 
closed  this  week,  including  at  least  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  list  and  also  the  list  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  recently  published. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  also  expected  to 
close  on  a  number  of  tools,  and  other  roads  are  expected 
to  spend  the  Remainder  of  their  appropriations  for  this 
year's  requirements.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  is  reported  to  be  purchasing  against  its  list  of 
scrap  reclamation  equipment  for  its  Eola  yards. 

New  inquiries  include  that  of  the  General  Electric 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  26. 

IX  the  closing  days  of  the  year  business  in  ma- 
chine tools  is  l<eei)ing  up  at  a  much  better  rate 
than  was  expected.  Considerable  business  is  pend- 
ing, including  the  list  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Hailroad,  recently  published,  on  which 
action  is  predicted  for  this  week.  The  General 
Kleotric  Co.  has  issued  new  inquiries  for  10  large 
boring  mills  and  a  few  other  tools  for  Schenectady, 
N.   Y. 

The  market  in  both  electric  overhead  and  loco- 
motive cranes  is  quiet  this  week,  few  new  inquiries 
having  appeared  and  practically  no  orders  of  any 
size  being  reported.  While  a  number  of  the  large 
inquiries  now  pending  will  probably  be  carried  over 
into  January,  a  few  orders  may  be  placed  this 
week.  The  60-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  for  the  . 
General  Electric  Co.  at  Pittsfleld  has  been  slightly 
revised,  and  It  Is  reported  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  until  after  Jan.  1.  The  Bureau  of  Water 
Supply,  Philadelphia,  will  open  bids  Dec.  29  on  a 
20-ton,  50-ft.  boom,  locomotive  crane  tor  the  Shaw- 
mut  Pumping  Station. 

Among  recent  purchasers  are : 

Chilean  State  Railways,  141  Broadway.  New  York,  a  20- 
ton,  40-ft.  boom,  locomotive  crane,  equipped  with  1-cu.  yd. 
grab  bucket,  pile  driver  attachment  and  steam  hammer,  from 
the  Industrial  Works ; 

Booth  &  Flinn.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  through  M.  P. 
Armstrong.  New  York,  a  10-ton  electric  locomotive  crane 
from  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. ; 

British-American  Metals  Co.,  200  Broadway,  New  York, 
a  3-ton,  4S-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from 
the  Northern  Engineering  Works ; 

StaufTer  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  a  7H-ton,  3-motor, 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering 
Works  ; 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile.  Ala.,  a 
liiton,  4o-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  from 
the  .Northern  Engineering  Works  ; 

General  Fuel  &  Foundry  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  two 
-J-ton  locomotive  cranes  for  use  In  sand  pits,  from  the  Mc- 
Myler-Interstate  Co 

The  Kentucky  &  West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  R  E  Breed 
president.  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  has  plans  for  an  ad- 
dition to  its  steam-operated  electric  power  plant  at  Logan 
■\\.  Va..  one-story  and  basement,  50  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost    »800,000    with    machinery.      Francis    R,    Weller     Mills 


Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  structural  and  electrical  engi- 
neer. 

An  electrically  operated  pumping  plant  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  municipal  waterworks  to  be  built  by  the  I^ocust 
Valley  Water  District,  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000.  S.  B.  Bowne.  Post  Ofllce  Building,  Mineola,  X.  Y., 
is  engineer. 

The  Springfield  Body  Corporation.  Springfield,  Mass.,  re- 
cently organized  to  succeed  the  Smith-Springfleld  Body  Cor- 
poration, manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  is  planning  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
and  expects  to  lease  an  existing  factory. 

The  Saratoga  Hospital,  Church  Street,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.. 
has  commissioned  William  H.  Vaughan,  400  Broadway,  archi- 
tect, to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  central  power  bouse,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000. 

B.  F.  Stephens,  1274  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  operat- 
ing an  automobile  service  and  repair  works,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  a  new  drill  press,  lathe  and  au-Yiliary 
equipment. 

The  N.  &  N.  Motors  Co.,  1403  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
representing  the  Westcott  automobile,  has  purchased  the  one- 
story  building,  on  site  100  x  100  ft.,  at  774  Bedford  Avenue 
for  a  new  service  and  repair  works. 

The  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York. 
operating  electric  utility  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Utah  and  other  states,  is  disposing  of  a  preferred  stock  Issue 
of  $3,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  tor  exten- 
sions. 

Officials  of  the  Kiefer  Brothers  Cut  Glass  Co,  4  Ralph 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  have  organized  the  Kiefer  Brothers  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  with  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manutactiu"e 
machinery  and  parts  for  the  production  of  cut  glass. 

Fire  Dec.  21  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  John 
Hewitt  Foundry  Co.,  Sherman  Avenue,  East  Newark,  N.  J., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $40,000. 

The  Morgan  MilKvork  Co.,  99  Hoboken  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  Its 
one-story  plant,  300  x  300  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 
J.  E.  Laferty,  13  West  Mulberry  Street,  Baltimore,  is  archi- 
tect. Company  headquarters  are  at  113  West  North  Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

The  H.  A.  Wilson  Co.,  97  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  manu- 
facturer of  metals,  heating-control  devices,  etc.,  has  leased 
space  in  the  building  at  1-7  Oliver  Street  for  new  works,  and 
will  remove  to  the  new  location.     H.  A.  Wilson  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  Egan  &  Montague,  15  Exchange  Place, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  a  three-story  vocational  and  high 
school,  200  X  300  ft.,  at  Avenue  A,  Twenty-ninth  to  Thirtieth 
Streets,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  A  list  of  equipment  will 
soon  be  prepared.  Donald  G.  Anderson,  126  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Precision  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.,  21  Halsey  Street, 
Newark,  recently  organized  to  succeed  to  the  business  of  the 
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company  of  the  same  name,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  plant  In  New  York  to  manufacture  valves, 
gages  and  other  steum  specialties.  It  is  expected  to  remove 
the  present  works  to  the  new  location. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Kenihvorth,  N.  J.,  will  receive 
bids  until  Jan.  2  2  for  electrical  equipment,  motors,  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus,  etc.,  for  installation  in  the  new 
grade  school,  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Ras- 
mussen  &  Wayland,  252  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Ottens  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Corporation,  Wildwood, 
N.  J.,  care  of  Mark  B.  Reeves,  Wildwood  Trust  Building, 
architect,  has  plans  for  a  one  and  two-story  refrigerating 
and  cold  storage  plant,  SO  x  110  ft.,  on  West  Montgomery 
Avenue,   to  cost  $70,000  with  machinery. 

The  Steel  Structures  Co..  Inc.,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
New  York,  is  in  the  market  for  used  or  surplus  columns, 
bolts,  bars  and  beams. 

Stockholders  of  the  Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  with  plant  at  Blizabethport,  N.  J.,  have  approved 
an  increase  in  capital  from  $90,000,000  to  $120,000,000,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  26. 

THE  American  Ice  Co.,  Sixth  and  Arch  Streets.  Phila- 
delphia, has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  Monagham  & 
Losse,  3016  Chestnut  Street,  for  a  new  plant  at  Seventeenth 
and  Washington  Streets,  to  cost  approximately  $70,000. 

Bids  are  being  asked  for  a  three-story  automobile  service 
and  machine  repair  shop,  102  x  105  ft.,  for  the  Abbotts 
Alderney  Dairies  Co..  Inc.,  Thirty-flrst  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  It  will  be  used  for  company 
motor  trucks  and  cars.  Walter  Smedley,  Stephen  Girard 
Building,   Philadelphia,   is  architect. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum,  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  in- 
quiry from  a  company  at  Tokio,  Japan,  for  forging  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  Also  from  a  concern  at  Havana.  Cuba, 
which  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  hard- 
ware products;  and  from  a  company  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  which 
is  in  the  market  for  bolt  and  nut  machinery,  can-making 
machinery,  and  kindred  equipment.  Full  Information  avail- 
able   upon    request. 

John  N.  Shriver  &  Co..  .36  North  Delaware  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, food  products,  have  acquired  a  five-story  building 
at  8  North  Front  Street,  which  it  will  remodel  for  an  ice 
and  cold  storage  plant. 

The  Pennsylvania-Edison  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  completing 
plans  for  a  new  electric  generating  plant  at  Holland.  N.  J., 
estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000,  including  machinery  and  trans- 
mission system.  The  company  is  operated  by  W.  S.  Barstow 
&  Co.,  Inc..  50  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  two-story  junior  high  school,  to  be  constructed  at 
Lumber  and  Turner  Streets,  Allentown,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  In  excess  of  $200,000.  H.  Courcy  Richards,  608  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  architect. 

ITie  Wire  Wheel  Corporation  of  America,  Philadelphia. 
has  arranged  for  the  removal  of  its  local  branch  to  a  new 
building,  222-24  North  Fifteenth  Street,  where  increased  floor 
space  will  be  provided.  A  service  department,  machine  shop, 
and  enameling  plant  will  be  operated.  W.  H.  Metcalf  is 
manager. 

J.  Monroe  Tompkins,  Orthodox  and  Belgrade  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  talking  machines  and  parts. 
Is  planning  for  the  installation  of  new  equipment.  A  new 
branch  plant  will  be  operated. 

The  Model  Tire  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  will  soon  break 
ground  for  a  one-story  addition.  George  H.  Starkweather 
heads  the  company. 

The  Coopersburg  Granite  Co.,  Coopersburg.  Pa.,  is  being 
organized  under  State  laws  to  operate  a  local  plant  and 
plans  have  been  prepared  for  complete  cutting,  grinding 
and  polishing  departments.  The  company  is  headed  by 
A.  W.  and   Charles  D.   Bradford.   Coopersburg. 

A.  M.  Hilderbrand.  91  Wood  Street.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  millwork  products,  has  preliminary  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  his  factory  destroyed  by  fire 
recently  with  loss  approximating  $48,000.  including  machiner.v. 

The  City  Council,  Allentown,  Pa.,  will  soon  commence 
the  construction  of  a  one-story  power  house  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  municipal  incinerating  plant,  estimated 
to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  will  remodel  a 
three-story  building.  60  x  320  ft.,  heretofore  used  as  a  ma- 
chine shop,  for  other  branches  of  structural  stee!  and  mi.-scel- 


laneous  engineering  operations  'Ihe  worlt  will  cost  about 
$300,000. 

The  City  Council.  York,  Pa.,  has  tentative  plans  under 
consideration  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000.     Bonds  will  soon  be  voted. 

Joseph  J.  Brooks,  Philadelphia,  operating  a  stone  works  at 
Sixty-third  Street  and  Mount  Moriah  Lane,  is  making  in- 
quiries  for  a  2-ton   traveling  crane. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
one-story  high  .school  to  be  erected  at  Stewartstown,  Pa., 
60  X  188  ft.,  for  which  bids  will  .soon  be  asked.  H.  E.  Yessler, 
Schmidt  Building,  York,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Fuel  Corporation,  1714  fiansom  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  considering  the  installation  of  a  steam  ham- 
mer, with  pressure  of  about  150  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  Penn  Screw  &  Machine  Works.  712  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  an  inquiry  out  for  a  No.  6  Brown  &  Sharpe 
automatic  screw   machine. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Dec.  26. 

BIDS  for  a  one-story  addition,  33  x  75  ft.,  are  being  taken 
by  the  Osgood  File  Works,  Inc.,  225  Orleans  Street, 
Detroit.      Edward   M.   Osgood  is  president. 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Co..  Detroit,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one  and  two-story 
engine  terminal  with  shops  and  repair  facilities,  at  West 
Jefferson  and  Twenty-first  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000, 
with    equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park.  Mich.,  has  plans  for 
a  new  cement  mill  at  River  Rouge,  Mich.,  one  and  two- 
stories,  150  X  300  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  Machinery 
to  be  installed  includes  grinding  and  calcining  equipment, 
rotary  coolers,  pumps,  conveyors,  etc.  The  company  is  also 
taking  bids  for  its  new  assembling  plant  on  Danforth  Avenue. 
Toronto.  Albert  Kahn.  1000  Marquette  Building,  is  architect 
and  engineer  for  both  projects. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Grand  Ledge.  Mich., 
estimated  to  cost  $175,000.  E.  S.  Batterson.  Hanselman 
Building,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  architect. 

The  Public  Lighting  Commission,  174  East  Atwater  Street, 
Detroit,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  municipal  electric  power 
plant  at  Morrell  Street  and  the  Detroit  River.  Smith, 
Hinchman  &  Grylls,  800  Marquette  Building,  are  architects 
and  engineers. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hancock,  Mich.,  for  which 
foundations  will  soon  be  commenced.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  is  in  charge. 

The  Ainsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  2240  Franklin  Street.  Jietroit, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  equipment,  will  build  a  new  one- 
.slory  plant  to  cost   $25,000. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  e.sti- 
mated  to  cost  $175,000.  E.  S.  Batterson,  Hanselman  Build- 
ing,  Kalamazoo,   Mich.,  is  architect. 

Vocational  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  two  new 
high  schools  to  be  erected-at  Flint.  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost 
$700,000  each,  with  equipment.  Malcolmson,  Higginbotham 
&  Palmer,  Moffat  Building,  Detroit,  are  architects. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,   Dec.   26. 

THE  Chief  of  Engineers,  Room  2825  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Jan.  12  for  one  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pump,  as  specified  in  Advertisement  No. 
100. 

The  Dorrhe-ster  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Co..  Cambridge,  Md., 
has  plans  for  a  one-story  building  at  Trenton,  to  replace 
its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  estimated  to  cost 
S35.000.     W.  N.  Andrews  is  general  manager. 

Sterchi  Brothers,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  manufacturers  of 
furniture,  have  acquired  a  four-story  building  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.  for  a  branch  plant.  The  structure  will  be  remodeled 
and  machinery  installed  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
one-story  high  school  to  he  erected  at  Jarrettsville.  Md. 
Hamme  &  Witman.  York,   Pa.,  are  architects. 

The  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  .\tlanta.  Ga..  has 
disposed  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $2,500,000.  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  its  proposed  Tugalo  electric  generating 
plant. 

The     Ameriran     Furniture     Co.,     jMartinsville.     Va..     has 
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anangfea  a  list  of  equipment  to  be  installed  at  its  new  plant, 
Including  lathes,  saws,  shapers,  planers,  hoisting  and  con- 
veying machinery,  etc.    A.  D.  Witten  is  president. 

Tlie  Allegheny  Motor  Co..  Roanoke,  Va.,  will  soon  take 
bids  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair  works,  52  x  100  ft., 
at  Sixth  and  Church  Streets,  to  cost  approximately  $35,000. 
Frye  &  Stone.  MacBain  Building,   are  architects. 

The  Ocmulgee  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  is 
planning  for  extensions  in  its  plant  and  the  installation  of 
considerable  tile-making  equipment  machinery.  J.  E.  and 
O.  R.  Jelks  head  the  company. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  3044  West  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  is  said  to  have  tentative  plans  for  a  branch  plant 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  be  given  over  for  the  most  part  to 
assembling  operations. 

Tlie  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  considering  plans  for  a 
new  engine  house  and  repair  shop  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Hackley  Morrison  Co.,  Inc.,  1708-22  Lewis  Street, 
Riclmiond,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for 
boilers,   tanks,  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Anderson  Tractor  Co.,  Anderson,  S.  C,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  is  perfecting  plans  for 
its  new  plant  and  will  devote  a  portion  of  the  works  to  the 
manufacture  of  spraying  machinery  and  devices  for  cotton 
field   service.     W.    S.    Anderson   is   president. 

The  Southern  Spring  Bed  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  total  about  55,000  sq.  ft.  of 
additional  floor  area,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  ma- 
chinery. It  is  arranging  for  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000  for 
expansion.     Robert  \V.   Schwab  is  president. 


Buffalo 

BVFFAI^O,  Dec.  26. 

SAMTJEUj  H.  HORN,  488  Kensington  Avenue,  Buffalo,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  28  x  SO  ft.,  to 
manufacture  automobile  bodies. 

The  Jamestown  Metal  Desk  Co.,  BUickstono  Avenue. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  commissioned  Beck  &  Tinkham,  319 
Washington  Street,  architects,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  one- 
story  addition,  120  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  $50,000  with  machinery. 

The  New  Process  Gear  Corporation,  500  Plum  Street, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  two-story  ad- 
dition, 100  X  250  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  equip- 
ment. It  will  be  used  for  the  production  of  gears  and  trans- 
mission systems  for  Durant  automobiles. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  high  school,  160  x  168  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Lakewood,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $130,000. 
Johnson  &  Ford,  Fenton  Building,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  are 
architects. 

Fire,  Dec.  14,  destroyed  a  portion  of  tho  service  and  repair 
buildings  of  the  Dodge  Brothers  Automobile  Co.  and  Chevro- 
let Automobile  Co.,  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $35,000,-  including  machinery. 

Fire,  Dec.  18,  destroyed  a  portion  of  llie  foundry  of  the 
Northwestern  Foundries,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Including 
cupola  department,   with  loss  approximating  $19,000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Dec.  26. 

THE  machinery  market  the  past  week  was  very 
quiet,  and  while  some  scattered  orders  were 
booked,  no  purchases  of  consequence  were  reported. 
Indications  are  that  some  fairly  good  orders  will 
be  closed  this  week,  including  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  list.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad  is  also  expected  to  close  on  a  number 
of  tools  which  have  been  under  negotiation  for  some 
time,  and  other  roads  are  also  expected  to  spend 
tlie  remainder  of  their  appropriations  for  this  year's 
requirements.  One  interesting  deal  Is  the  require- 
ment of  complete  equipment  for  a  machinery  repair 
shop  In  Cuba.  This  project  Is  about  ready  to  go 
throuBh,  and  a  large  amount  of  equipment  will  be 
needed.  Manufacturers  of  special  machinery  are 
working  nearly  to  capacity,  and  some  orders  are 
being  booked  for  metal  forming  machinery,  one 
company  reiwrtlng  orders  amounting  to  $S0,000 
within  the  past  two  weeks. 

Nothing  further  has  developed  in  regard  to 
prices,  but  definite  announcements  from  several 
manufacturers  arc  exi>ected  about  Jan.  1. 


Fire,  Dec.  20,  at  the  plant  of  the  Williamson  Heater  Co., 
Cincinnati,  caused  $100,000  damage  to  two  manufacturing 
units.  The  foundry  escaped  the  flames  and  very  little  inter- 
ruption to  operations  will  be  felt.  The  two  buildings  de- 
stroyed will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible.  A.  W.  Williamson 
is  president  of  the  company. 

Damage  estimated  at  $150,000  was  caused  by  fire  at  the 
plant  of  the  Jarecki  Chemical  Co.,  Cincinnati,  on  Dec.  16. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  rebuilding  the  burned  structures. 

The  Davis  Welding  4c  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  tlie  Bickett  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond  Street, 
und  plans  to  house  all  its  units  under  the  one  root.  The 
Davis  company  now  operates  two  plants  in  Cincinnati  and 
the  purchase  of  the  new  property  enables  it  to  greatly 
enlarge  operations. 

Edward  Montanus,  of  tiie  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co., 
.Springfield,  Ohio,  announces  that  the  company  has  booked 
an  order  for  four  20-in.  lathes  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
These  lathes  will  be  motor-driven  and  will  be  used  on  the 
oil  company's   tankers  in  dry  dock  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 


The  Gulf  States 


BlRMINGiI.\M,   Dec.   26. 

PLANS  are  being  completed  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  locomotive  and  machine 
shops  and  roundhouse  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000,  including  machinery. 

C.  K.  CroEsfleld,  West  Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  build  and  operate  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  :U 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  which  preliminary  plans  arc  being  drawn. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Mobile,  Ala.,  will  take 
bids  until  Jan.  1  for  one  complete  pump,  with  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus, for  a  20-in.  pipe  line  dredge. 

The  Nortac  Mfg.  Co.,  Poplarvilie,  Miss.,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  lumber  plant  at  Orvisburg,  Miss.,  with 
power  house,  machine  shop  and  other  departments,  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $125,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Magee.  Miss.,  is  planning  for  ex- 
tensions in  the  municipal  electric  power  plant,  to  include 
the  installation  of  additional  machinery.  Bids  will  be  called 
at  an  early  date. 

The  Dothan  Machine  Co.,  Dothan,  Ala.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  machine  tools  and  other  equipment  at  its 
machine  shop. 

The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Tarrant  City,  Ala., 
has  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  the  construction 
of  additional  foundry  units.  The  capital  will  be  increased 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  for  expansion. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed 
at  the  municipal  waterworks,  Elgin,  Tex.,  for  which  bonds 
for  $40,000  have  been  voted.     The  City  Council  is  in  chEirse. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Selma,  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost 
close  to  $100,000.     The  Board  of  Education  Is  in  charge. 

An  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  municipal  public  market  to  be  erected  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  A  power  house  will  also 
be  established.  Charles  L.  Sanger  is  chairman  of  the  Munici- 
pal Market  Committee,  recently  appointed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Sun  Oil  Co..  Miami  Beach,  Pla..  has  acquired  a  local 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  new  oil  storage  and  distribut- 
ing plant,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  A  service  shop  and 
machine  works  will  also  be  erected. 

The  Atlas  Oil  Co.,  Monroe.  La.,  will  commence  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  gasoline  refinery  to  cost  $100,000  with 
machinery. 

Tlie  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  I.3.,  will 
soon  break  ground  for  a  new  power  house,  in  connection  with 
a  new  engineering  building  at  the  institution,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000.  R.  L.  Himes  la  secretary  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. 

The  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co..  El  Paso.  Tex.,  is  ar- 
ranging an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of 
an  addition  to  its  electric  power  plant  and  improvements  in 
its  system.     Alba  H.  Warren  is  general  manager. 

The  Southwestern  Lumber  Co.,  Almorgodo,  N.  M  .  Is 
planning  for  enlargements  in  its  mill  to  double  the  present 
capacity,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  A  list  of  machinery 
will  be  prepared. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  Junior 
college  and  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Wichita  Falls.  Tex., 
estimated  to  cost  $466,000.  on  which  work  will  commence 
early  In  the  coming  year. 

The  Alabama  Power  Co..  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  acquired 
the  electric  lighting  plant   at    Dadevllle,    Ala.,   and   phms   for 
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extensions  and  improvements  and  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  Monroe-Louisiana  Carbon  Co..  Monroe.  La.,  has  ac- 
quired a  site  at  Ladel,  near  Monroe,  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  carbon  manufacturing  plant,  to  include  machine  shop 
and  power  house.  It  will  cost  about  t250,000.  with 
machinery. 

The  Greenville  Mill  &  Elevator  Co..  Orecnville.  Tex.,  has 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  site  adjoining  the 
present  works.     Considerable  new  machinery  will  be  installed. 


New  England 

Boston.  Dec.  20. 

COJIPARATIVELY  little  interest  was  shown  by 
manufacturers    in    machine    tools    during    the 
week     before     Christmas.       Business     placed     was 
largely  confined   to  used   equipment,   while  new  in- 
quiries showed  a  still  further  shrinkage  in  volume. 
One   of   the  most   important   new   inquiries  is   from 
Stone   &   Webster.   Boston,   for   a   10-ton   one-motor 
crane  for  the  Wabash  Station,  Indiana  Electric  Co.. 
which   is  in   addition    to   the   75-ton   crane   require- 
ments announced  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Iron 
Age.     a   decided   falling  oft  in   sales   of  small   tool 
equipment  is  reported  by  the  leading  interests  here. 
With   the  exception   of  a  slight   advance   in   the 
Ransom  line  of  grinding  equipment,  no  changes  in 
prices  of  machine  tools  are  noted. 
Among  the  sales  reported  the  past  week  are  a  new  open- 
side   planer   purchased   by    a    Worcester    maker   of    steel    mill 
equipment ;    a    Warner    &   Swasey    turret   lathe   by    an    East 
Lexington.  Mass.,  maker  of  unions  ;  a  triple  punch  and  shear- 
ing machine   by    a   Chelsea.   Mass.,   structural   steel   worker ; 
a  new  Xo.  2  Jordan  press  having  a  3-in.   stroke  to  a  Woon- 
socket.  R.  I.,  manufacturer ;  a  used  27  in.  x  24  ft.  Le  Blond 
lathe  to  a  Pacific  Coast  interest ;   a  used   No.   6   Bliss  press, 
a  universal  milling  machine  and  a  drill  press  to  a  Gardner, 
Mass.,    manufacturer ;    a    20    in.    upright    drill,    used,    to    a 
Quincy,   Mass .   concern ;    two   new   16   in.   lathes   to   a  North 
Andover.  Mass..  conipany  ;  a  shaper  to  a  local  manufacturer  : 
a   milling  machine  and   a   tool   room   grinding  machine  to   a 
Danvers.   Mass..  firm ;    a  fairly  large  amount   of  new   wood- 
working machinery  taken  by  a  Boston  firm,  and  new  power 
hacksaws  by  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  shops. 

Walter  L.  Delory,  IS  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  one-story.  60  x  60  ft.,  machine  shop 
on  Howard  Street,  Brookline.  Mass.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  bids  to  close. 

Plans  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  January  for  an 
addition  to  the  Brass  City  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  29  Pearl 
Street,   Waterbury,   Conn.,   plant. 

Excavating  has  begun  for  Factory  No.  2,  to  be  erected 
by  the  General  Electric  Co..  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  about  $150,000. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  has  under  consideration 
the  electrification  of  its  line  between  Springfield  and  Troy. 
Preliminar>'  work  probably   will  start  late  in   1923. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  plans  within  the  ne.xt  few 
months  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  repair  shop  at  Con- 
cord. N.  H.  Heavy  locomotive  repair  work  will  be  done  at 
the  company's  Billerica  shops  instead  of  at  Concord.  Light 
repair  work  will  be  done  at  Concord  as  well  as  general  car 
repair  work.  The  new  plant  is  to  cost  about  $250,000  and  will 
be  erected  near  the  new  $1,000,000  round  house. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  is  going  ahead  with 
plans  for  a  new  consolidated  car  shop  at  Everett.  Mass. 
Foundations  for  the  first  units  should  be  completed  before 
next  summer  and  structural  within  a  year.  The  company- 
has  not  as  yet  made  up  a  list  of  its  machine  tool  require- 
ments. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
high  school  addition  to  be  constructed  on  Broadway.  Paw- 
tucket.  R.  I.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  A  similar  depart- 
ment is  also  planned  in  the  three-story  junior  high  school 
addition  on  Mineral  Springs  Avenue,  to  cost  approximately 
$150,000.     W.   A.   Newall   is  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  JIarlboro  Wire  Goods  Co.,  High  Street,  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  one-story  addition.  SO  x  150 
ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $55,000.  James  F.  Bigelow.  64 
Highland  Avenue,  is  architect.  Hector  Heineau  is  manager. 
The  Eastern  Machine  Screw  Co..  Truman  and  Barclay 
Streets.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  awarded  contract  to  C.  W. 
Murdock,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  for  a  one-story  addition. 

The  United  Electric  Railways  Co..  Providence.  R.  I.,  is 
taking  bids   for   a   new   one   and   two-story  car   repair   shop 


and  car  house.  175  x  535  ft.,  on  North  Broadway,  E;ist  Provi- 
dence, estimated  to  cost  $315,000. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
ne^v  three-story  and  basement  high  school,  150  x  260  ft.,  to 
be  erected  on  Colon  Street.  Beverly,  Mass.,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000.  Adden  &  Parker,  177  State  Street,  Boston,  are 
architects. 

The  American  Box  &  Lumber  Co..  Edgcville,  near  Nashua. 
N.  H.,  has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its 
plant  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  19.  with  loss  estimated  at 
$250,000,  including  machinery. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  central  junior  high  school,  to  be  built  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  The  Frank  Irv- 
ing Cooper  Corporation,  172  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  is 
architect. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,   Dec.  26. 

SEASONAL  quiet  pervades  the  machine  tool 
trade,  although  some  dealers  report  a  fair  num- 
ber of  single  orders  during  the  week.  The  iron 
and  steel  industry  has  registered  such  marked  im- 
provement the  past  fortnight,  and  the  industry  as 
a  whole  appears  to  be  so  well  assured  of  an  active 
first  quarter,  it  is  the  opinion  that  much  pending 
business  in  machine  tools  will  appear  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Such  a  small  part  of  the 
machine  tool  business  figured  on  in  the  past  six 
or  eight  months  has  actually  been  closed,  that  if 
only  half  of  the  inquiries  are  covered  it  would  con- 
stitute a  fairly  satisfactory  volume.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  not  yet  closed  against  its  list 
for  its  Conway  shops.  Freedom,  Pa.,  and  the  large 
list  for  the  new  tube  mills  of  the  National  Tube 
Co..  Gary,  is  still  to  be  figured  on. 

In  heavy  equipment,  there  is  one  project  which 
probably    will    go    forward    next    year,    for    which 
prices  on   no  less  than   39   cranes  have  been  asked. 
Steel  company  mergers,  which  have  been  fairly  nu- 
merous  lately,   usually   are  productive  of  plant  al- 
terations.    Power  equipment  shares  in   the  general 
promise  of  a   good  year  ahead.     On   some  types  of 
motors  one  of  the  leading  companies  now   is  com- 
mitted fully  three  months  ahead.     This  was  devel- 
oped  by  a   recent  crane   order   for   which   a   50-hp. 
motor  was  wanted. 
The    Romisch    Mfg.    Co.,    Morgantown,    W.    Va..    recently 
closed  for  a  planer,   a  lathe,  a   boring  mill   and  a  hydraulic 
press.     The  Alliance  Machine  Co.  is  reported  as  the  success- 
ful bidder  for  a  5-ton  crane  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  for  its  new  plant  in  Homewood,   Pittsburgh. 

The  National  Metal  Products  Co.,  1016  East  Eleventh 
Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  organized  a  subsidiary,  the 
National  Metal  Rod  Co..  to  build  a  plant  on  property  recently 
acquired  at  Chateau  and  Fayette  Streets.  Pittsburgh.  Plans 
have  been  filed  for  the  initial  building,  one  story,  68  x  135  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  The  parent  organization  main- 
tains offices  at  Erie  and  Diamond  Streets,  Pittsburgh. 

The  National  Supply  Co.  of  Delaware,  Union  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000 
to  succeed  the  company  of  this  name,  with  plants  at  Car- 
negie. Pa.  ;  West  Chicago.  III. ;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  other 
points,  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  well  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. A  stock  issue  of  $4,200,000  will  be  sold,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
J.  H.  Barr  is  president. 

The  Guyan  Machine  Shops,  Inc.,  Logan,  W.  Va.,  is  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  chucks  for  22-in.  lathes,  cylinder  grinder, 
trailers  and  other  equipment. 

The  Van  Vleck  Motor  Car  Co.,  420  North  Craig  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  has  completed  plans  for  a  three-story  service  and 
repair  building,  90  x  115  ft.,  on  Baum  Boulevard,  estimated 
to  cost  $120,000.  E.  P.  Mellon.  350  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  is  architect. 

The  Elk  Run  Mining  Co.,  Florence,  Pa.,  recently  reor- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  has  tentative  plans  for 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  its  properties. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa..  C.  M.  Yohe,  purchasing  agent,  will  receive  bids  until 
Jan.  2  for  air  brake  repair  equipment  and  parts. 

The  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Owens 
Bottle  Co..  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  affiliated  or- 
ganizations, are  arranging  a  fund  of  close  to  $3,000,000  for 
extensions  and   improvements   at   their  plants   at   Charleston. 
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W.  Va.  The  first  noted  will  build  an  addition  to  double, 
approximately,  the  present  output,  estimated  to  cost  |2.- 
000,000,  with  machinery  and  power  equipment.  The  latter 
company  will  extend  its  local  plant  and  install  additional 
machinery. 

The  West  Leechburg  Steel  Co.,  Farmers'  Bank  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addi- 
tion to  its  plant  at  Leechburg,  120  x  700  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $700,000,  including  machinery. 

Moore  &  Eaton,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  have  awarded  con- 
tract to  W.  H.  Cox,  Huntington,  for  a  two-story  automobile 
.service  and  repair  works,  100  x  142  ft.,  with  machine  shop 
and    battery   department. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Dee.  26. 

THE  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qunicy,  which  re- 
cently closed  for  about  $500,000  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools,  is  now  purchasing  against  its  list  of 
scrap  reclamation  equipment  for  its  Eola  yards.  It 
is  also  working  on  its  1923  machine  tool  budget, 
with  the  likelihood  that  inquiries  will  be  issued  late 
in  January.  The  latest  information  regarding  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  list  is  that  action 
on  it  has  been  indeflnitely  iX)stponed.  The  Union 
Pacific  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  slab 
miller  and  a  few  other  tools.  General  business  is 
dull  and  is  expected  to  remain  so  until  the  holidays 
have  passed.  The  auction  of  the  plant  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  Spacke  Machine  &  Tool  Co..  In- 
dianapolis, brought  out  unusually  low  bids.  The 
total  of  the  high  tenders  is  reported  to  have  been 
hardly  ten  per  cent  of  the  inventory  valuation  of 
$1,700,000.. 

There  will  be  few  price  changes  on  Jan.   1,  the 
only  one  reported  being  a   10  per  cent  advance  on 
power    pipe    threading    machines    by    the    Williams 
Tool  Corporation,   Erie.  Pa. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  recently  purchased  a  70-acre 
tract   in    Hegewisch,    Ind.,    will   build    a    plant    not   only   for 
assembling  operations  but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  closed 
cars.     The    first   of   four   units    will    be    erected   as    soon    as 
weather  conditions  permit  and  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
in    the    first    half    of    the    year.     This    unit    will   cost    about 
$1,500,000   and   will    employ  4000   men.     The   entire   plant,   as 
now  contemplated  will  cost  $6,000,000  and  will  employ  16,000. 
B.   R.  Ringwold.  5090  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  has 
let  contract  for  a  one-story  door,  sash  and  millwork  factory, 
50  X  130  ft.,  at  SOSI-e  South  Chicago  Avenue,  to  cost  $8,000. 

The  Electrical  Dealers  Supply  Co.,  162  West  Randolph 
Street.  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  site,  141  x  256  ft.,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  north 
of  Diversey  Parkway,  and  will  start  the  construction  of  a 
three-story   factory  in  January.     It  will  cost  $1.50,000. 

The  Oeneral  American  Tank  Car  Corporation,  Harris  Trust 
Building.  Chicago,  will  soon  start  the  construction  of  a 
wing  to  Us  wooden  car  erection  department,  SO  x  920  ft.,  to 
cost  $;!0.noo. 

The  A.  V.  Moore  Welding  Co.,  Alton.  111.,  has  opened  a 
welding  shop  at  326  East  Jefferson  Street,  Springfield,  111. 

W.  F.  Macke  >t  Co.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  and 
pipe  wrenches.  Kokomo.  Ind.,  have  purchased  the  two- 
story  plant  of  the  Kokomo  Specialties  Co..  which  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  several  months.  The  purchase 
gives  the  new  owners  10.000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space. 
Philip  Mitchell  of  the  Mitchell  Boat  Works,  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  has  purchased  a  new  site  for  his  plant  and  will  com- 
rnencfi   construction  about  March. 

The  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  130  South  Sixth  Street, 
Springfield,  111.,  will  soon  authorize  plans  for  new  ice-manii- 
facllurlng  and  cold  stor.igp  plants  at  Elflngham  and  Charles- 
ton.  HI.,   respectively. 

The  Ritumnclte  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  new  works  to  manufacture  a  special  fuel, 
known  as  blturaactte,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  In  this 
iimncctlon  another  plant  will  bo  built  for  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  and  i>arts  used  for  the  different  processes. 
J.  H.  VIckers.  Mt.  Vernon  Is  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
company. 

The  Board  of  Education,  New  Trier  Township,  Edward  J. 
Phelps.  |)resldent,  505  South  T>a  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  manual  training  school  at  Wln- 
nctka.  111.  A  power  house  will  also  he  built.  The  structures 
nre  estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 

The  C.  F.   Massey  Co.,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,   Clil- 


cago,  manufacturer  of  concrete  products,  has  concluded 
negotiations  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  for  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  branch  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
is  planning  the  erection  of  a  three-story  and  basement 
vocational  school,  with  portion  to  be  devoted  to  the  ad- 
ministrative  department,    estimated   to  cost   $1,000,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant  estimated  toijost  $350,000.  William  Geisheker  is  city 
.ngineer  in  charge. 

The  Reynolds  Equipment  Co.,  Lumber  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  is  making  inquiries  for  a  lathe,  shaper,  radial  drill 
and  other  machine  tools. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  ■  to  be  erected  at  Center 
Point.  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  Bartley  &  Pedicord, 
L..  &  J.  Bank  Building.  Waterloo.  Iowa,  are  architects. 

The  Nevada-California  Electric  Corporation,  Symes  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.,  is  arranging  a  construction  program  for 
1923  for  California  and  Nevada  power  plants  and  trans- 
mission .systems  to  cost  $S. 000, 000.  The  work  will  Include 
the  construction  of  seven  hydroelectric  generating  plants  with 
aggregate  capacity  of  46,500  lip. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  26. 

TIE  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton.  Pa.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  Continental  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  near  St.  Louis,  for  about  $1,000,000.  The  new  owner 
plans  for  enlargements  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  This 
acquisition  makes  the  ninth  cement  mill  of  the  company,  with 
total  annual  capacity  of  10,000,000  bbl.  Work  is  under  way 
on  a  one-story  addition  to  the  La  Salle,  111.,  works,  70  x 
125  ft. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
is  planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  ice-manu- 
facturing and  cold  storage  plant,  to  cost  approximately 
$150,000  with  machinery.     B.  W.  Baker  is  president. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  estimated  to  cost 
$250,000.  Owen,  Payson  &  Carswell,  Interstate  Building. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  architects. 

The  North  Missouri  Power  Co.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,700,000,  has  tentative 
plans  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  plant.  The  company  is  headed  by  S.  W.  Henderson 
and  H.  L.  Moore. 

The  Common  Council,  Wynnewood,  Okla.,  is  having  plans 
drawn  for  a  municipal  electric  power  plant  and  extensions 
in  the  waterworks  to  cost  about  $85,000.  V.  V.  Long  &  Co.. 
1300  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma   City,  Okla.,  are  engineers. 

The  Marland  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  is  con- 
sidering plans  for  extensions  in  its  local  refinery  to  include 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

The  H.  A.  Scholze  Fertilizer  &  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  an  addition  to  its 
fertilizer  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Machinery  will 
be  installed  to  double  the  present  capacity.  H.  A.  Scholze  is 
president. 

The  Alpipe  Ice  Co.,  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Rock  Island 
Street,  Wichita,  Kan.,  will  install  new  equipment,  including  a 
90-ton  ice-manufacturing  machine,  motors,  transmission  equip- 
ment, etc.     C.  M.  Beachy  is  in  charge. 

The  Lexington  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co.,  544  West  Main 
Street,  Lexington,  Ky.,  will  build  a  new  one  and  two-story 
building.  50  x  210  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Brooks  Machine  Works,  225  West  Lewis  Street.  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  will  enlarge  its  plant  and  install  additional  machin- 
ery.   J.  M.  Hackney  Is  president. 

The  Big  Four  Coal  Co.,  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electrical  and  other  machinery  at  CandlU. 
Ky.     W.  J.  Raybold  heads  the  company. 

The  J.  P.  Nanney  Lumber  Co..  Morristown.  Tenn..  will  in- 
stall additional  machinery,  including  planer,  saws,  etc.,  with 
all  equipment  motor-driven. 

The  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  In 
the  market  for  the  following:  One  15-ton  crane  of  47-ft. 
span,  one  10-ton  crane  of  100-ft.  span,  and  one  90-ton  ladle 
crane  of  47-ft.  span. 

The  Tayloe  Paper  Co.,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  advises  it  has 
leased  a  warehouse  in  Tulsa,  Okla..  for  Jobbing  purposes,  and 
has  no  Intention  of  erecting  a  manufacturing  unit,  as  was 
erroneously  stated. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  26. 

THE  volume  of  business  booked  by  machine  tool 
dealers  during  the  week  exceeded  expectations, 
very  little  falling  olt  in  sales  being  noted,  as  Is 
usual  Just  before  the  holidays.  Orders  were  almost 
wholly  for  single  machines,  although  one  lot  of  six 
tools.  Including  presses  and  other  equipment,  was 
purchased  by  the  Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, which  was  recently  incorporated,  and  will 
equip  a  plant.  The  only  railroad  order  came  from 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  for  a 
N'iles  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe  tor  its  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  shops. 

Machine    tool    manufacturers    in    Cleveland    are 
experiencing  the  usual  holiday  lull.     A  few  orders 
for    single    machines    or    small    lots    were    booked 
during  the  week,  but  the  placing  of  some  good  pros- 
pective  business   has  been   deferred   until   January. 
A    local    manufacturer    of    gear    grinding    machines 
reports  an   improvement  in   the   European   demand, 
having  recently  received  orders  from  England  and 
France  for  about  a  half  dozen  machines. 
The  Cleveland  Wrought  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  en- 
large its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  building, 
60   X   112   ft.     It   will   be    used  as  a   warehouse   and   packmg 
room   for  cap  and   set  screws,   and  a  portion   of  the  present 
plant  now  used   for  warehouse  purposes  will   be  made  avail- 
able for  manufacturing. 

The  M.  J.  Kehoe  Co..  London,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  will  establish  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  power  washing  machines. 

The  Gluntz  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  Daniel  J.  Gluntz.  for  17  years  superintendent  of 
the  City  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  others,  and  is 
establishing  a  plant  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Ohio  Bending  &  Machine  Co.,  at  Elm  and  Washington  Streets. 
The  company  will  do  a  general  jobbing  work  in  brass  cast- 
ings, and  will  make  brass  and  aluminum  patterns  and  operate 
a  machine  shop.     Equipment  is  now  being  purchased. 

The  Buckeye  Casting  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  will  add  a  steel 
foundry  to  its  present  plant,  which  makes  gray  iron  cast- 
ings. A  building  has  been  erected  for  the  steel  foundry  de- 
partment, which  will  be  placed  in  operation  about  Feb.  1. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Bishop  & 
Babcock  Co.,  Cleveland,  Dec.  22,  F.  R.  Pleasanton.  was 
elected  president.  He  has  been  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany since  last  June,  when  E.  S.  Griftiths  retired  because  of 
poor  health.  Karl  D.  Bishop  and  E.  H.  Weatherhead  were 
elected  vice-presidents,  J.  H.  Champ,  treasurer,  and  C.  A. 
Rehark.   secretary. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  19. 

THE  Los  Angeles  Ice  .<t  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufat  turing 
plant  at  Van  Nuys,  to  be  equipped  for  a  capacity  of  50 
tons  per  day.  A  cold  storage  department  will  be  installed 
with  a  capacity  of  150  tons. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has 
made  application  to  the  State  engineer,  to  construct  and 
operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Green  River, 
with  capacity  of  188,000  lip.  Six  water  turbines,  each  of 
37,600  hp.  will  be  installed. 

The  Electric  Screwdriver  Tool  Co.,  Inc..  Oakland,- Cal.. 
recently  organized,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  factory 
to  manufacture  high-speed  rotary  tools. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Union  High  School  District, 
Corcoran,  Cal.,  w*ill  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story  school,  to  be  equipped   exclusively  for  manual  training. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  wheel  shop  and  one-story  flange  shop 
at   its  car  and   engine   repair  works  on   Brooklyn    Street. 

The  West  Coast  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
said  to  be  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  Olympia.  Wash.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $750,000,  with 
power  house,   machine  shop   and   other  buildings. 

The  Petaluma  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co..  East  Petaluma, 
Cal.,  operated  by  the  National  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co., 
Postal  Telegraph  Building,  San  Francisco,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  addition,  with  equipment  to  double 
the    present    capacity,    estimated    to   cost    $100,000. 

The  Simmons  Co.,  Bay  and  Powell  Streets.  San  Francisco, 
with    headquarters    at    Kenosha.    Wis.,    will    commence    the 


erection  of  a  three-story  addition  to  its  local  plant,  to  cost 
$75,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Tuba  City,  Cal.,  for  which  a 
bond  issue  of  $250,000  has  just  been  sold. 

C.  E.  Short,  Orange,  Cal.,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Santiago  Orange  Growers'  As.sociation,  and  associates,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold 
storage  plant  on  property  recently  acquired.  It  will  cost 
$60,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Fresno.  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000.  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  have  recently 
been  asked.  Coates  &  Traver,  626  Rowell  Buildins.  Fresno, 
are  architects. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Dec.   26. 

CONSPICUOUS  in  the  relatively  good  volume  of 
business  placed  with  Milwaukee  machine-tool 
builders  in  December  is  a  fairly  large  lot  of  milling 
machines  reported  to  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Ford  interests,  presumably  for  the  equipment  of  a 
new  $6,000,000  plant  to  be  erected  at  Hegewisch, 
Ind.  This  order  is  said  to  embrace  between  25  and 
30  tools,  principally  standard  types.  Local  dealers 
are  experiencing  the  best  December  business  in  two 
years  or  longer,  new  as  well  as  used  equipment 
being  in  good  demand.  As  a  rule,  purchases  consist 
of  one  or  two  machines  for  replacement  or  to  pro- 
vide a  small  increase  in  capacity.  Inquiry  continues 
unusually  active  in  view  of  the  holiday  season  and 
the  proximity  of  the  inventory  period.  Confidence 
is  expressed  that  after  Jan.  10  or  15  a  demand  will 
come  to  the  surface  that  will  make  trade  closer  to 
the  pre-war  normal  than  it  has  been. 

The  Mattson  Foundry  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  has 
been  organized  as  a  partnership  between  A.  M.  Mattson 
and  A.  J.  Torgeson.  who  have  leased  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop  of  the  Northlite  Mfg.  Co.,  owned  by  S.  M.  Yates 
&  Son.  who  have  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  pumps. 
Mr.  Mattson  has  been  general  superintendent  of  the  plant 
for  four  years,  and  previously  was  connected  with  the 
Chippewa  Pump  Co.  and  the  Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.  The  new  concern  will  do  a  general  jobbing  foundry 
and  machine  shop  business,  repair  trade,  and  also  do  brass 
and  aluminum  casting  besides  gray  iron  work. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Harvey  Spring  &  Forging  Co., 
Racine.  Wis.,  now  is  $700,000.  an  increase  of  $400,000.  It  was 
erroneously  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Dec.  21  that  the 
capitalization  had  been  increased  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  97  Wisconsin  Street, 
Milwaukee,  has  engaged  the  Birkholz  Engineering  Co..  290 
Third  Street,  local,  to  design  and  equip  a  three-story 
addition.  63  x  68  ft.,  at  Wilcox  Street  and  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  tracks.  Construction  bids  close  Dec.  27.  The 
improvement  will  cost  about  $90,000  complete.  Frederick  C. 
Bogk  is  president. 

The  Beloit  Iron  Works.  Beloit.  Wis.,  will  remodel  and 
enlarge  its  machine  shop  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  includ- 
ing new  equipment,  and  has  let  the  construction  contract 
to  John  Schneiberg,  945  Bluff  Street,  local.  F.  L.  Penney  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  West  Allis.  Wis.,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has 
engaged  Lindl-Lesser  &  Schutte,  Inc.,  architects.  82  Wis- 
consin Street,  Milwaukee,  to  prepare  plans  and  supervise  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  $150,000  addition  to  the 
present  continuation  school.  Bids  probably  will  not  be 
taken    before   Feb.    1. 

The  Capitol  Garage  Co..  Ma^son,  Wis.,  expects  to  take 
bids  about  Jan.  10  or  15  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
garage,  sales  and  service  building,  66  x  160  ft.,  the  machine 
and  seri-ice  department  to  occupy  a  space  of  66  x  95  ft.  on 
the  ground  floor.  It  will  cost  about  $50,000  complete.  F.  L. 
Kronenberg,  local  architect,  is  in  charge. 

The  Faust  Lumber  Co..  Antigo,  Wis.,  is  preparing  to 
erect  a  new  sawmill  and  planing  mill  costing  about  $60,000. 
to  replace  the  plant  damaged  by  fire  recently.  New  and  used 
equipment  will  be  purchased.  L.  P.  Tradewell  is  secretary 
and    manager. 

The  Western  Brass  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  is  a  new  cor- 
poration with  $40,000  capital  stock  organized  by  E.  C.  Rosen- 
berg. Paul  Gauer  and  E.  R.  Buer.  attorneys.  114  Grand 
.\vfnue.  It  is  a  reorganization  under  corporate  form  of  the 
Western    Brass    &    Aluminum     Foundry    Co..     241-243    Reed 
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Street,  operated  for  several  years  by  S.  M.  Uehcnberg  and 
1.   H.   Blerman. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Rhlnelander,  Wis.,  is  conducting 
an  architects'  competiticn  to  secure  plans  for  a  $100,000  ar- 
dition  to  the  high  school  which  will  be  equipped  as  a  junior 
high  and  vocational  training  institute.  August  Carlson  ia 
chairman  of  the  building  committee. 

Breuer-Stone,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  has  been  organized 
In  Wisconsin  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  and  mechanical  devices  and  the 
development  of  Invention.s  and  designs.  The  principals  are 
W.  C.  Stone,  Peter  Breuer  and  J.  C.  Stone.  It  expects  to 
e.siablish  a  shop  early  in  the  new  year  but  is  not  ready  to 
announce  definite  plans. 

The  Hayes-Fountain-Hayes  Co..  Janesville.  Wis.,  street 
and  highway  paving  contractors,  is  building  a  brick  and 
steel  structure,  60  x  120  ft.,  23  ft.  high,  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  its  machinery,  equipment  and  vehicles.  A 
small  machine  shop  will  be  equipped. 

The  Chevrolet  Motors  Co.,  division  of  the  Oeneral  Motors 
Corporation,  expects  to  start  initial  production  Jan.  1  in  the 
plant  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Samson  Tractor  Co.,  and  now  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 
A  new  plant  costing  $300,000  for  the  Fisher  Body  Division, 
now  under  construction  at  Janesville  to  serve  the  new 
Chevrolet  unit,  will  be  ready  for  installation  of  equipment 
about  Jan.  1  and  start  production  on  Jan.  15  or  20. 

The  Lindsay  Light  &  Power  Co..  Manawa.  Wis.,  was 
organized  for  the  development  of  electrical  energy,  having 
piTchased  several  water  powers  on  the  Little  Wolf  River, 
which  gives  It  ample  pressure  for  any  demand  which  may  be 
asked.  The  company  has  recently  purchased  water  power 
from  the  Little  Wolf  River  Lumber  Co..  Manawa,  Wis.  Its 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  was  finished  several  months 
ago. 


D' 


Canada 

Toronto.  Dec.  26. 
\BMAND  for  machinery  and  tools   for  the  past 
three  months  has   been   very  satisfactory,   and 
dealers  state   tliat  sales   have   been   maintained   up 
to    the   closing   week   of   the   year.      The    Canadian 
National  Railways  have  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  business  in   individual  buying,  and  in   addi- 
tion to  contracts  awarded  the  past  two  months  have 
issued    a    list    for    additional    equipment,    including 
wood-working    machinery,     wheel     lathes,     electric 
welding    outfits,    lathes,    bolt-turning    machine    and 
considerable  miscellaneous  equipment.     In   addition 
to    the    shop    equipment    some   large   contracts    for 
rolling  stock  and  nails  will  be  placed.  General  manu- 
facturing  concerns    are    also    entering    the    market 
and  dealers  state  they  have  a  very  good  volume  in 
prospect   which    will    most   likely    mature    early    in 
the  new  year. 
According    to    a    statement    Issued    by    Sir    Adam    Beck, 
chairman   Ontario   Hydro   Electric  Power   Commission,   Uni- 
versity   Avenue,    Toronto,    engineers    will    begin    plans    im- 
mediately   to    develop   an    additional    500,000    hp.    project   on 
the  Niagara  River. 

Thompson  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  N.  S.,  whose  machine 
shop  with  equipment  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  are 
now  operating  again.  .\.  foundry,  garage  and  pattern  shop, 
157  X  51  feet  have  been  erected  as  well  as  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  boiler  shop  25  x  50  feet. 

The  mill  owned  by  the  Asbestos  Mines,  Ltd..  East 
Broughton.  Que.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of 
$200,000.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  company  to  rebuild  Im- 
mediately.    New  equipment  will  be  required. 

Brantford.  Ont..  will  erect  pumping  station  to  cost  $18,000. 
F.'  Adams  Is  engineer. 

The  West  Window  Regulator  Co.,  Mllverton,  Ont.,  will 
erect  a  factory  and  purchase  equipment.  E.  H.  Groop  Is 
manager. 

The  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  36  Victoria 
Square,  Montreal,  will  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
-■■prinklers.    Arc  prevention  equipment,   etc. 

The  Maple  Leaf  Mfg.  Co..  999  Chrlstophe  Colomb  Street. 
Montreal,  will  rebuild  its  motor  plant,  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  New  equipment  will  be 
purchased. 

The  Port  Dover  Planing  Mills.  Port  Dover.  Ont.  will  re- 
build a  mill  recently  damaged  by  fire  and  will  Install  new 
equipment. 

The   Quebec,    Montreal    &    Southern    Railway.    St.    James 


Street,  Montreal,  will  rebuild  a  factory  at  Sorel,  Que., 
destroyed  by  Are  some  time  ago.  E.  L.  Gibson,  Sorel.  is 
engineer. 

The  Stratford  Frames  &  Novelties.  Ltd..  Stratford.  Ont., 
is  having  plans  prepared  by  R.  Gatehouse,  care  of  Crown 
Investment  Co.,  49  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Howard  Furnace  Co..  881  Yonge  Street.  Toronto, 
has  started  work  on  the  erection  of  a  factory  to  cost  $24,000. 

The  Na.shwaak  -Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Fairville.  N.  B., 
is  making  arrangements  to  install  additional  turbines  and 
other  equipment  in  a  power  plant  to  cost  $100,000. 

Additional  contracts  have  been  awarded  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop  at  Ford,  Ont.,  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  to  cost  $1,500,000.  Construction 
work  has  started. 

The  New  Brunswick  Electric  Power  Commission.  Prince 
William  Street.  St.  John.  N.  B..  contemplates  power  develop- 
ment at  Nepisiquit  Falls.  N.  B..  to  cost  $500,000.  C.  O.  Foss 
is  chief  engineer. 


Industrial  Finance 

The  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation  has  declared  a  special 
dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  common  stock,  payable  Dec.  30  to 
stockholders  of  record  Dec.  23;  also  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  Jan. 
1  to  stockholders  of  record  Dec.  23.  This  is  the  first  divi- 
dend on  the  common  stock  since  January,  1919.  when  1  per 
cent  in  Liberty  bonds  was  paid. 

The  Southern  Motor  Mfg.  Association.  Ltd..  Houston. 
Tex.,  has  instituted  voluntary  receivership  proceedings  in 
order  to  allow  the  company  to  continue  operations  unhar- 
assed  by  creditors  until  a  merger  can  be  effected  with 
another  large  automobile  company.  There  is  no  question  of 
insolvency  involved,  the  tangible  assets  of  the  company 
measuring  well  in  excess  of  the  liabilities.  It  will  continue 
in  the  interim  to  turn  out  Ranger  cars  and  tractors  under 
the  directorship  of  E.  F.  Dupree.  Jacques  E.  Blevins.  presi- 
dent, said  that  negotiations  for  the  merger  Sire  progressing 
favorably. 

Sales  of  the  factories  of  the  American  &  British  Mf?.  Co. 
at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  been 
ordered  by  Judge  John  C.  Knox  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  of  southern  New  York.  Bids  will 
be  received  by  the  receiver  George  C.  Van  Tuyl.  Jr..  and 
opened  at  the  office  of  Flaherty.  Turner  &  Stevens.  2  Rector 
Street.  New  York  City,  on  Dec.  22. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.  Altoona,  Pa.,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $244,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Pequonock  Foundry.  Inc.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  gray 
iron  castings,  has  increased  Its  capitalization  from  $10,000 
to  $50,000 


B.  P.  Corey.  Petrolia.  Ont..  will  erect  a  refinery  to  cost 
$50,000.  Under  the  proposed  plan  several  buildings  and  a 
number  of  storage  tanks  will  be  constructed. 


The  Dominion  Insulator  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  Ont..  is  com- 
pleting the  erection  of  a  plant  and  will  begin  the  installation 
of  the  necessary  equipment. 


The  Victoria  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co..  Victoria.  B.  C.  is  con- 
templating building  an  addition  to  bring  the  capacity  up  to 
1.000.000  ft.  per  day. 


The  Riverside  Iron  Works.  Ltd..  Calgary.  Alta..  has  pur- 
chased a  site  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  city,  where  a 
new  foundry.  80  x  120  ft.,  is  being  erected  of  steel  and  brick. 
It  is  also  the  Intention  to  build  a  new  plant  on  this  site  at 
some  future  date. 


The  J.  &  B.  Co.  and  the  Berkshire  Magneto  Co..  PIttsfleld. 
Mass..  ignition  and  electrical  motor  apparatus,  have  merged 
•under  the  firm  name  of  the  Berkshire  Products  Co.  The 
Berkshire  West  Street  plant  will  be  closed  and  the  equipment 
moved  to  the  J.  &  B.  Co.  plant.  Eagle  Street.  George  H. 
Southard.  Jr..  is  president,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
Raymond  D.  Tufts  is  assistant  general  manager,  and  H.  R. 
Williams,  vice-president  and  director  of  sales. 


The  Northern  Engineering  Works.  Detroit.  Mich.,  builder 
of  electric  and  hand  power  traveling  cranes,  hoists  and  ma- 
chinery, has  appointed  Harry  Rood  of  its  Detroit  office  as 
New  York  representative,  with  offices  at  30  Church  Street. 
R.  A.  Byrns  and  Harrison  Daugherty.  120  Liberty  Street, 
formerly  the  representatives  of  this  company  in  the  New 
York  district,  are  now  representing  the  Towmotor  Co..  Cleve- 
land, exclusively. 
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FRENCH  PRICES  STIFFEN 

Producers  Averse  to  Booking  for  Forward  Deliverj' 

— Six  More  Furnaces  in  Blast — 50,000 

Tons  of  Kails  Placed 

Paris,  France,  Dec.  7. — Owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  coke  supplies,  French  metallurgists,  whose  order  books 
are  generally  full  until  the  end  of  this  year,  are  averse 
to  taking  orders  for  forward  delivery  and,  as  purchas- 
ers are  anxious  to  cover  their  future  requirements, 
the  consequence  is  that  prices  show  a  stiffening  ten- 
dency. The  volume  of  domestic  orders  is  small  but  ex- 
port sales  are  satisfactory. 

On  Nov.  1,  out  of  a  total  of  221  blast  furnaces  in 
France,  109  were  in  commission,  compared  with  103 
on  Oct.  1,  as  follows: 

Furnaces    Total  Blast 
in  Blast      Furnaces 

Meurthe-et-Moselle     40  84 

Lorraine    46  68 

Northern   area    5  20 

Central  area    6  13 

Southwestern  area   5  20 

.Southeastern  area    1  S 

Western    area    6  S 

In  November,  the  French  blast  furnaces  received 
from  Germany  357,400  tons  of  coke,  instead  of  410,000 
tons  due.  The  last  named  tonnage  is  that  fixed  for 
October  by  the  Commission  of  Reparations,  as  no  de- 
cision has  so  far  been  taken  for  the  following  months. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  of  late  about  the 
excessive  exports  of  scrap,  most  of  which  is  going  to 
Germany.  In  September,  France  exported  74,000  tons 
of  scrap,  while  exports  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1922  were  737,895  tons.  Prices  of  this  material  have 
almost  doubled  since  April,  1921,  when  scrap  export  was 
released  from  restriction,  and  the  French  Government 
is  now  considering  re-enacting  restrictive  measures  as 
these  exports  are  dangerously  affecting  the  supplies  of 
French  metallurgists. 

Iron  Ore. — The  production  of  French  mines  is  im- 
proving except,  however,  in  the  Pyrenean  area.  France 
has  exported,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1922, 
6,809,543  tons  of  iron  ore,  of  which  1,541,842  tons  went 
to  Germany,  1,955,072  tons  to  the  Saar  district  and 
1,635,865  tons  to  Belgium.  Shipments  to  Belgium, 
(594,479  tons  in  September),  have  been  increasing 
lately. 

Present  prices,  f.o.b.  mines,  are  as  follows: 

Fr. 

Minette.    Eriey     ir> 

Minette.    Thionville    12 

Siliceous  iron  ore,  Lon&w\'  and  Nancy 12 

Carbonated   iron   ore,   Normandy 30  to  35 

Carbonated   or  hematite  iron    ore.    Pyrenean 

area    30 

Pig  Iron. — Practically  no  sales  of  foundry  iron  are 
being  made  for  December  delivery,  and  few  metallurg- 
ists are  accepting  orders  for  1923.  For  January  or  Feb- 
ruary delivery,  the  price  of  chill  cast  foundry  pig  iron 
No.  3  P.  L.  has  risen  to  250  to  255  fr.,  at  furnaces.  The 
export  price  f.o.b.  Antwerp  has  risen  to  280  to  290  fr. 
(Belgian  currency). 

The  demand  for  hematite  is  quiet.  At  the  present 
exchange  rate  of  the  pound  sterling,  British  hematite 
can  only  be  imported  into  France  in  cases  where  quality 
is  the  only  consideration.  Prices  are  variable;  but  the 
following  may  be  quoted  at  furnaces: 

Fr. 

East    300  to  320 

North    : 32B  to  345 

Center    310  to  330 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — This  market  is  still  strong  for 
export,  but  domestic  business  is  light.  Prices  now 
quoted  (for  basic  steel)   are: 

Fr. 

Ingots    310  to  320 

Blooms     330  to  340 

Slabs    and    billets 350  to  360 

Sheet  billets 385  to  395 

These  are  domestic  prices.  Export  prices  f.o.b. 
Antwerp  are  about  the  same,  but  in  Belgian  currency. 

Beams  and  Rails. — The  various  French  railroads 
about  ten  days  ago  allocated  to  the  Comptoir  Siderur- 
gique  their  rail  orders  totaling  more  than  50,000  tons, 
at  the  base  price  of  .500  fr.  per  metric  ton,  correspond- 
ing to  a  coke  price  of  95  fr.  at  the  Franco-German  fron- 
tier.    This  base  price  is  equivalent  to  480  to  490  fr.  at 


mills.  Base  prices  (at  mills)  of  the  Comptoir  Siderur- 
gique  are:  Beams,  475  fr. ;  heavy  rails,  500  fr. ;  sleep- 
ers, 450  fr.  Export  prices  f.o.b.  Antwerp  (Belgian  cur- 
rency) are:  Beams,  390  to  400  fr.;  heavy  rails,  420  to 
425  fr.;  light  rails  (shorn)  400  to  410  fr. 

Some  time  ago  difficulties  cropped  up  between  the 
Hauts-Fourneaux  de  la  Chiers  (a  branch  of  the  Belgian 
Societe  d'Ougree-Marihaye)  and  the  Comptoir  Siderur- 
gique.  The  result  of  these  difficulties  may  be  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Comptoir  Siderurgique  Jan.  1.  Negotiations 
are  still  going  on  between  representatives  of  the  Comptoir 
and  the  Hauts-Fourneaux  de  la  Chiers,  but  with  little 
result  so  far.  The  Comptoir  Siderurgique  is  the  last 
producers'  union  in  the  French  iron  trade. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — The  Comptoir  des  Toles  has 
raised  the  extras  for  various  thicknesses  of  medium  and 
light  sheets.  For  medium  sheets,  between  2  and  5  mm., 
the  extras  over  the  base  price  have  doubled.  For  light 
sheets,  the  new  extras  over  the  base  price  range  from 
62.50  fr.  for  1  mm.  sheets  to  250  fr.  for  0.5  mm.  sheets. 
Base  prices  are: 

Fr. 

Universal   fiats    630 

Heavy   sheets 650 

Medium  sheets    730 

Light    sheets    930 

The  recent  rise  has  not  so  far  caused  any  reduction 
in  the  demand.  Heavy  sheets  alone  are  a  weak  point 
in  the  market.  Delivery  offered  on  light  sheets  is  three 
to  four  months;  medium  sheets,  10  weeks;  heavy  sheets, 
four  to  eight  weeks. 

Export  prices  on  open-hearth  sheets,  f.o.b.  Antwerp^ 
(Belgian  currency)  are:  5  mm.  and  heavier,  520  to  530i 
fr.;  flats,  470  to  480  fr. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — Rolled  merchant  prod-. 
ucts  have  stiffened  to  460  fr.  at  mills  in  Lorraine.  The. 
export  price,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  in  Belgian  currency  is  445 
to  450  fr. 

French  State  Railways:  1200  tons  of  brake  shoes  at 
460  to  480  fr.  (as  against  330  to  340  fr.  six  months  ago) ; 
French  Northern  Railways:  2000  tons  of  brake  shoes  at 
460  to  480  fr.  also;  French  State  Railways:  a  certain 
tonnage  of  sleeper  chairs  at  500  f r. ;  for  French  colonies : 
184  tons  of  fish  bolts  at  934  fr.,  60  delivered  at  Havre 
or  Dunkirk ;  537  tons  of  coach  screws  at  874  f r.,  50  de- 
livered at  Dunkirk.    All  above  prices  are  per  metric  ton. 


Mirra  Piston  Pin  Co.  Organized 

The  Mirra  Piston  Pin  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  manufacture  piston  pins  and  sim- 
ilar products,  and  will  occupy  space  in  the  factory  of 
the  Liberty  Screw  Co.  of  that  city.  Incorporation 
papers  have  been  filed  in  Massachusetts,  the  capital 
consisting  of  1000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value.  Fi-ank  A.  Drury,  Worcester,  is  president,  War- 
ren F.  Eraser,  Westboro,  Mass.,  vice-president,  Lewis 
M.  Crittsinger,  Worcester,  treasurer,  the  three  con.sti- 
tuting  the  board  of  directors.  Percival  P.  Drury,  Wor- 
cester, is  the  clerk. 

The  Liberty  Screw  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Crittsinger  is 
general  manager,  has  been  manufacturing  piston  pins, 
the  finishing  operations  of  which  were  performed  at 
the  Warren  F.  Fraser  Co.'s  shops  in  Westboro.  The 
demand  for  the  product  has  become  such  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  form  a  separate  corporation  for 
more  efficient  management  and  to  concentrate  manu- 
facturing. Mr.  Crittsinger,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  manager  of  the  Liberty  Screw  Co.,  will  manage  the 
business,  and  Percival  P.  Drury  will  be  the  assistant 
manager. 

Two  ore  deposits  of  considerable  extent  have  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bjursfors  field  in 
Norsjo,  Sweden,  one  containing  zinc  ore  and  iron  pyrites, 
according  to  advices  received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Drillings  in  the  second  have  revealed  an  un- 
usually rich  copper  ore  of  considerable  thickness  and 
length  and  fairly  uniform  in  quality.  The  Swedish 
Geological  Survey  is  at  present  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing this  section,  since  it  has  easy  access  to  the  main 
railroad  lines  and  also  because,  according  to  geological 
calculations,  important  deposits  should  be  hidden  there. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York   City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  articles  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


■  run  mid  Sof«  Steel  Bara  and  Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.o0c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.04c. 

Hoops,  base  price   4.39c. 

Bands,  base  price 3.84c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  '^  in.  and  larger,  base. 3.14c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

.X  Vt   in.,  base 3.04c. 

Merchanl  Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1'^  x  hi  in.  and  larger 3.10c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  '/4  in.  and  larger)  . .   3.30c. 

Toe-calk,  V&  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.15c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .6.75c.  to  7.25c. 

Open-hearth  spring  steel   4.00c.  to  6.00c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   3.90c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.40c. 

Standard  cast  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  cast  steel  18.00c. 

Special  cast  steel 23.00c. 

Tank  I'lnten— steel 

V*    in.  and  heavier 3.14c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  „     ,  ^ 

Per  Lb. 

No.   10    4.19c. 

No.   12    4.24c. 

No.   14    4.29c. 

No.   16    4.39c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass,  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.55c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.60c.  5.00c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.65c.  5.05c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  4.75c.  5.15c. 

No.  30   4.75c.  to  5.00c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher. 

Galvanized  „     , . 

Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

No.   16    4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Nos.  18  and  20    4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   4.80c.  to  5.05c. 

No.  26    4.95c.  to  5.20c. 

No.  27    5.10c.  to  5.35c. 

No.   28    5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

No.  30    5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%    in.   Butt...  —50 

—35 

%  in.  Butt...   —11 

+13 

%   in.   Butt...   —55 

—42 

%  in.  Butt...   —17 

—  1 

1-3  in.  Butt..   —57 

-44 

1-1%  in.  Butt  —20 

2 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —54 

—41 

2  in.  Lap — 14 

+  2 

7-8  in.   Lap . .  — 50 

—26 

2% -6  in.  Lap.  —18 

—  ? 

9-12   in.  Lap.   —46 

—25 

7-12  in.  Lap.  .   —10 

+  6 

steel  ■Wire 

Base  Pricb«  on  No.  9  Gaqb  and  Coarser       Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed  soft   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered  basic   5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c 


Brass  Sheet.  Roil.  Tube  and  Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 20     c.  to  21     c. 

High  brass  wire    20V4c.  to  21%c. 

Brass   rod    17%c.  to  18%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    27     c.  to  28     c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    23%c.  to  24     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   26Vi2C.  to  26%c. 

Coiiper  Sheetn 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  24  oz.,  22%c.  to  23V2C.  per 
lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Bright  Ti 

Coke— 14-20 

Grade 

Grade 

Primes 

Wasters 

"AAA" 

"A" 

80  1b. 

.$5.80 

$5.55 

Charcoal 
14x20 

Charcoal 
14x20 

901b. 
100  1b. 

.    5.90 
.   6.00 

5.65 
5.75 

IC. 

.$10.00 

$8.50 

IC. 

.   6.15 

5.90 

IX. 

.    11.50 

10.00 

IX. 

.   7.15 

6.90 

IXX. 

.    13.00 

11.25 

IXX. 

.   8.15 

7.90 

IXXX. 

.    14.25 

12.50 

IXXX. 

.   9.15 

8.90 

IXXXX. 

.    16.00 

14.00 

IXXXX. 

.10.15 

9.90 

Terne  Plates 

8-lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00 

IC 7.25 

IX 7.50 

Fire   door   stock    9.00 


Straits  pig  40c 

Bar  45c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15Vic. 

Electrolytic    15     c. 

Casting    14'/ic. 

Spelter  and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western   spelter    8%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  10%c. 

I.entI  and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8?4c 

Bar  lead  9c.  to  10c. 

Solder,  V-  and  %  guaranteed 27%c. 

No.  1  solder  26c. 

Refined  solder   23^4c. 


•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage 


•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c. 

Commercial  grade,  per   lb 35c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c. 

.\nlliiiony 

Asiatic   7>2C.  to  8'4c. 

.% I II ml  mini 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb. . .  .25c.  to  27c. 

Old    Metals 

The  market  is  quite  active  and  values  are  advanc- 
ing.   Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    12.25 

Copper,  heavy  wire    12.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms    10.00 

Brass,   heavy    7.25 

Brass,   light    6.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 9.25 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  7.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.50 

Lead,  heavy    5.75 

Lead,  tea  450 

Zinc   4-50 
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BEMENT  HAMMERS 

For  the  Modem  Forge  Shop 

Bement  Hammers  are  made  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes 
so  that  always  the  best  economy  on  forging  jobs  can 
be  obtained. 

Single  frame  Hammers  range  in  size  from  250  lbs.  to 
4,000  lbs.;  double  frame  Hammers  are  built  from 
1500  lbs.  up  to  24,000  lbs. 

As  pioneers  in  hammer  building,  we  have  incorpor- 
ated all  the  features  that  make  Bement  forging  ham- 
mers what  they  are — speedy,  responsive,  safe,  indis- 
pensable and  so  reliable  that  they  are  on  the  job,  all 
the  time,  every  hour  of  the  working  day. 

Bulletins  on  request. 


^^^ 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  COMPANY 

General  Offices :    111  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Sales    Offices    in    Boston,    Birmingham,    Philadelphia,    Rochester,    Cleveland,    Cincinnati,    Detroit,    Chicago, 

Pittsburgh,    St.    Louis,    St.    Paul,    San    Francisco,    Los    Angeles.  40^ 
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Lowered  Operating  Costs 

Cannot  be  got  by  wage  cutting  or  a  continuous  lowering  of 
the  quality  of  raw  materials,  but  must  come  from  increased 
efficiency  of  operatives  and  machinery. 

The  Cincinnati  Upright 
and  Cincinnati  Bickford 
Radial  Drills  cut  the 
overhead  charges  be- 
cause they  are  adaptable 
— perform  every  oper- 
ation efficiently.  They 
cut  the  time  and  costs  of 
production  because  the 
essentials,  Range,  Rigid- 
ity, Speed  and  Accuracy 

are     prominent 

in  their  design. 


Let  us  tell  you  what 
they  can  do  for  you. 


^^M9^      ^^^  Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Company 

^        ™        ^  Oakley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  8  INCH 
TO  50  INCH  SWING 

With  or   Without  Tapping  Attachment 

Upright  DRILLS 

Horizontal  DRILLS 

Gang  DRILLS 


Convenience  of 
Operation 
Accuracy 
Strength 


W.  F.  &  John 
BARNES  CO. 

69  Ruby  Street 

Rockfoni,  lU. 

U.  8.  A. 


BARNES  DRILLS 


Self -Oiled  and 
All-Geared  Drills 

art-  foiiul  in  large  plants  where 
production  is  the  vital  need. 

Your  plant  needs  a  drill  that 
is  productive  and  economical 
no  matter  how  large  or  small 
it  is. 

Investigate. 

BARNES  DRILL  CO. 

Incorporated     1907 

815-831    Chestnut    Street 

ROCKFORD,    ILL.,    U.    S.    A. 


DRILLING  MACHINERY 

FULL     BALL     BEARING 

HIGH-SPEED  AND  HEAVY-DUTY 

ONE     TO    SIX    SPINDLES 
HIGH-SPEED    AND    HEAVY-DUTY     TAPPERS 


Leland-Gifford  Co. 


Worcester,  Mas*. 


ROYERSFORD  bT/kTe^SIS 

Thia  20 -Inch  back  geared,  verUcAl  drill 
baa   a   capacity  of    I  U    Incbea. 

Rigid,  accurate,  thIa  drill  la  not  only  a 
big  producer,  but  a  machine  for  5ne  work. 
Write    for   circular. 

Royeraford    Foundry    &    Machine    Co., 

( Incorporated) 
Royeraford,    Pa.  U.    S.    A. 
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The  Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co. 


Cincinnati,   Ohio 
ESTABLISHED    IKOa 


Radial   Drills   and   Lathes 


Write   for   particulars 


TURRET  MACHINERY 

All  Typ€s  and  Sizes 

DRESES  MACH.  TOOL  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"A  High  Grade  Lathe  at  a  Low  Price" 


The  great  number  of  Walcott  Lathes  in  actual,  satis- 
factory service,  is  every  day  influencing  prospective 
lathe  buyers.  If  you're  looking  for  a  lathe  of  high 
quality  the  Walcott  is  worth  investigating.     Write. 

WALCOTT    LATHE    COMPANY 

Jackson,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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STAMINA 


The  Reed-Prentice  Geared  Head 
Lathe  is  built  for  endurance  and 
especially  in  the  design  of  the  head 
stock.  Its  gears  are  always  in  mesh 
— not  a  sliding  gear  in  the  mechan- 
ism.     Loads    are    quickly    picked    up 

with    quiet,    cushioning    effect no 

jar — no  vibration  by  its  internal  ex- 
panding   friction    clutches. 

Speeds  can  be  changed  without 
slowing  down  the  machine  or  re- 
moving the  tool  from  the  work. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
"speed  up  production"  and  time  and 
labor  saving  lathe. 

Il'rite  us  for  details. 


Reed-Prentice 


^r  Milling  Ma- 
s — Lathes — Radial 
Is    —    Production 


Co. 


Whitcomb  Second  Belt 
Drive  Planers— Milling 
Cutters  —  Special  Ma- 
chinery 


DETROIT   WORCESTER,  MASS.  new  york 

677   CAMBRIDGE   ST. 


Ames  Bench  Lathes 


Ames  Bench  loathes  are  tool  room  favorites  because  of  their  de- 
pendable accuracy,  resiK>nsive  controls  and  wide  adaptability.  Thf 
grinding  attachment  makes  them  ideal  for  grinding  and  lapping  fine 
gauges. 

Specify  Ames  precision  tools  for  light  work  and  light  manufac- 
turing. 

Catalog  on  request. 

B.   C.    Ames  Company  Waltham,   Mass. 


CUT  YOUR  COST 

ON  SMALL  MILLING 

OPERATIONS 


The  ) 


ost 


work.  Either 
ing,  Turning 
Drilling  is  done 
utmost  precision 
The  TRIPLEX 
splendid  equip 
for  Experimental 
Model  Shop: 


S  h 


al       Mi 


and     Tool 


Send  for  our  Circular 
A,  describing  the  ad- 
lantaaes  and  economy 
of  usitig  Ihc  TRIPLEX. 


TRIPLEX  MACHINE  TOOL  CORP. 

18    East   41st   Street,    New    York 
All    Triplex   irroducts    are    man'ufactvrcd    bu 
B.    r.    AMRS    CO.,    Waltlmm,   Mass. 


Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co. 

THE  FULL  SWING  SIDE  CARRIAGE 

TURRET  LATHE 

STEINLE  TURRET  MACHINE   CO. 
MADISON  WISCONSIN  U.  S.  A. 


International    Machine   Tool    Co. 

THE  LIBBY  TURRET  LATHE 

See  our  page  advertisement  in 
the  first  issue  of  each  month 

INTERNATIONAL    MACHINE    TOOL    CO. 

INDIANAPOUS  INDIANA 


The  Elgin  Precision  Bench  Lathe 

The  Elgin  Bench  Lathe  together  with  its  at- 
tachments is  almost  as  efficient  as  a  complete 
machine  shop.  You  can  do  grinding,  milling, 
screw  cutting,  planing  and  filing  with  this 
accurate  tool. 

Write  for  details. 

ELGIN  TOOL  WORKS 

Elgin,  III. 
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Have   You  Considered 

—a  machine-tool  as  a  long-time  investment? 


Although  immediate  production  needs  enter  every  purchase  of  a 
machine-tool,  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  value  of  it  can  only  be 
determined  over  a  period  of  years  in  vi^hich  the  machine  is  active. 


The  permani'iii  producing  qualities  of  an  automatic  screw  ma- 
chine or  turret  lathe  should  be  and  are  the  determining  factors 
by  vi'hich  careful  buyers  judge  production  economy. 


It  is  on  this  basis  that  ACME  AUTOMATICS  are  built  and 
sold — immediate  satisfaction  and  long-time  accurate  production. 


Actual  figures  on  specific  vi'ork  tell  why. 

May  we  submit  them  to  you? 
Multiple  Capacities  up  to  4". 


THE  NATIONAL  ACME  CO. 


New  York 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


Boston 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Buffalo 
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Four  Times 

Former 

Production 


A  Warner  &  Swasey  3-A  Turret  Lathe  in- 
creased production  of  these  equaUzer  pins 
300%.  About  a  month  ago  this  turret  lathe 
was  installed  in  a  railroad  shop.  A  new 
operator  finished  a  lot  of  ten  of  these  pins  to 
try  out  the  new  machine.  He  did  the  ten  in 
just  one-fourth  the  time  used  previous  to 
installing  the  W.  &  S.  3-A. 

Here's  why — 

W.  &  S.  Turret  Lathes  are  easy  to  operate. 
With  10  tool  positions  a  great  many  parts  are 
finished  complete  in  one  chucking. 

The  3-A  carriages  operate  simultaneously  on 
many  parts,  and  with  separate  feed  shafts, 
they  operate  independently. 

Send  us  blue  prints  or  samples  of  parts  you  are  mak- 
ing now.  Ten  chances  to  one  we  can  shoiv  you  an 
easier  nay  to  do  them. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company 


Cleveland,    U.    S.    A. 


NEW   YORK:   Singer  Building 
CHICAGO:   618-022  Washington  Boulevard 
MILAVAIKEE:   209   Sycamore  Building 


BOSTON:   Oli 


BIFFALO:   Iroquois   Building 
UETROIT:   5fl28    Second   Boulevard 
DVVTOX:    olS    Mutual   Home    Building 
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Two  Complete  Lathes  in  One 
Greater  Utility  at  Less  Cost 


Keeping  one  lathe  at  work  all  the  time  costs  less  than  keeping  two  lathes  at  work 
half  the  time. 

That  is  how  the  McCabe  "2  in  1"  Double  Spindle  Lathe  will  save  money  for  you. 

It  is  built  to  do  the  work  of  a  big  powerful  48-in.  Triple-geared  Lathe  and  a  con- 
venient, all  around  26-in.  Double  Back-geared  Lathe,  which  means  greater  utility  at 
less  cost. 

Write  for  particulars 


J.  J.  McCABE   LATHE   &  MACHINERY  CORP'N 


Room  1805-10,  Singer  Building 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI     ACME 

Turret  Machinery 


THE  ACMS 

MACHINE   TOOL   CO. 

Cincinnati,  Uhio 


"Lehmann    Lathes" 

Three   Step  Cone,    Double   Back   Geared,    Geared 
Head.  Single  Pulley  and  Direct  Motor  Drive 
Four  Sizei,    I6/I8>4,    18/20%.   22/24H    aad  24/27H'  Swing 
A  high  quality  tool  built  for  Accuracy  and  Produc- 
tion at  the  right   price.     Send  for  complete  catalog. 

LEHMANN  MACHINE  CO. 

3566  Chouteau  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  3.  A. 


GISHOLT  PRODUCTS 


Turret    Lathes 
Automatic    Turret    Lathes 
Vertical   Boring  Mills 
Horizontal    Boring    Mills 
Universal    Tool   Grinders 


Tool    Post    Tool    Holders 
Reamers    (Solid-Adjustable) 
Boring    Bars 

Periodograph  (Time  Recorder) 
Contract    Tool    Work 


epar 


slogs  I 


which  } 

GISHOLT  MACHINE  CO 


Issued  for  each  product.     Send  fur  the  one  In 


MADISON,  WIS. 


MONARCH  LATBBB,  ALL 
SIZES  AND  STYLES.  FROM 
9  INCH  TO  30  INCH  SWING. 

The   Manarch  Machlae 
Tool    Co. 

108  Oak  St.  Sldne.v,   Ohio 


Fret   Oalalo;   No.    77 


SOUTH  BEND  LATHES 

SlanJard  Quick 

Change  Change 

ilfar 


l.alho 
i3'  Lithe. 
14'  Lathe. 
IS'  Lathe. 
tS'  Uthe. 
i8'  Lathe. 
xlO'  Lathe. 
il2'  Lathe. 
iH'   Lathe. 


856.00 
933.00 
1254.00 


I  210.00 
3T3.«0 
354.00 
431.00 
513.00 
731.00 
1010.00 
1353.00 


Sidney  Service  Lathes 

_  THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  — 

St*  Our  Lsjl  Wfk-i  Diiflay  Ad. 
CATALOG? 

THE  SIDNEY   MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

SIDNETV,  OHIO 
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Co., 


HEAVY  DUTY 
LATHES 

that  will  produce  to 
the  closest  preclsi'^n 
hmlts  and  stand  tip 
to  severe  service  con- 
ditions. 

Get    the    cataloK    and 
see    why. 
Cincinnati,     Ohio 


THE  FOSTER 

SCREW  MACHINES 
with  their  tools  and 
attachments  will 
increase  your  pro- 
duction. 

Foster  Machine  Co. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


CLEVELAND 


THE  CLEVELAND  PLANER  Co, 

3/4-B  SUPERIOR  AVE.     CLEVELAND  O. 


OPEN-SIDE 


NEWARK  GEAR  CUTTING  MACHINE  CO. 

Htnry       E.       Eb  erhardt ,       P  r  t  siient 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GEAR  CUTTING  MACHINES 
GEAR  HOBBING  MACHINES 

73    PROSPECT    ST,    NEWARK.    N.    J. 


J.N. 


LAPOINTE 

-of- 
New    London,    Conn. 


CO. 


MAKERS  OF 
BROACHING  MACHINES  and  BROACHES 


"OHIO"  SHAPERS 

THE  OHIO  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

SINCE   1887 
KENTON,  OHIO 


BROACHING    MACHINES 

We  manufacture  the  fastest  power  operated  machinea, 
fitted  with  automatic  stops  and  quick  return.  Prices 
$  1 20.00  F.O.B.  Ann  Arbor.  Also  broaching  tools 
of    quality. 

American    Broach    &    Machine    Company 
Factory    and    Office i  Detroit   Office: 

Ann    Arbor,   Hlcb.  2496   Bast    Grand    Blvd. 


1IST0CKBMD€E> 

SHAPERS 

All   sizes   have   Patented  Two-piece  Crank  Motion. 

Save  time — money. 
STOCKBRIDGE  MACHINE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Agentsi   Niles-Bement-PoDd  Co. 


BAKER 


Vertical  Boring  and 

Drilling  Machines 

Cylinder   Borers 

Keyseaters 


BAKER    BROTHERS  oh.™  u.°°  a. 


Boring,  Drilling,  Milling,  Precision  T 

Specify  The        |    ,  I    JC  ,../\^^        "Precision" 
Horissatal    Boring,   Drilling   and   Milling   Machlns 

LUCAS  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

CLEVELAND  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Lucas  Patent  Power  Forcing  Press 


YOU  SEE  THEM 
EVERYWHERE 


SHAPERS 

Consider  the  advantages  of 
a  Single  Pulley  Drive 
Selective  Speed  Gear  Box 
and  Clutch  Control  on  a 
Shaper.  They  are  all  found 
on  the  G  &  E. 


Shall 


nd   full    i„fo 


UNIVERSAL  PRECISION  LEVEL 

"Where  Accuracy  Count;   We  Win.' 


Universal    Boring    Machine    Company,    Hudson,    Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 


SHAPERS 


to    32-1 


Str 


simply  designed 

butaccurate  and 

efficient 

bItc) 


}ke    (li 
THE    SMITH    &    MILLS    COMPANY 

Cincinnati,    Ohio,   U.  S.   A. 


PLANERS 

AND 

BORING  MILLS 

ALL    BIZBB 

The  Cincinnati  Planer  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MORTON     HEAVY     DUTY 
DRAW-CUT  SHAPER 

Morton  designed  and  built,  assuring 
a  long  life  of  profitable  service  at  a 
minimum  upkeep  cost.  36"  and  48" 
stroke.      Ask   for  Bulletin    No.   3F. 

Morton  Manufacturing   Company 

Muskegon     Heights,     Mich. 
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Gleason  25"  Bevel  Gear  Generator 


Automatic  and 
Easy  to  Adjust 

This  machine  has  made  it 
possible  to  produce  large 
bevel  gears  up  to  1  J/2 
D.  P.  in  steel  or  iron  so 
rapidly  that  designers  of 
machinery  are  no  longer 
handicapped,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  generated  gears, 
by  the  question   of  cost. 

The  gears  produced  have 
a  uniformly  high  finish 
and  run  smoothly. 

GLEASON  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


KempsmitH 

MILLING  MACfflNES/or 

PERMANENT 

PRODUCTION 

PROFIT 

(Geared) 

MAXIMILLERS 

Also   Cone   Type,    Production   Type.   Etc 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Kempsmhh  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 


Milwaukee  Milling  Machines 

Horizontal  and   Vertical 

Mllwaukr^  MIllInK  Machlnen  are  Teraatlle.   accurate  and  produc- 
tive,   btlDg    adapted    for    all    claawa   of   milling    operaOona. 

KEARIVEY  &  TRECKER 

CORl'OnATION 
MILWAIKKE,  WIS..    U.    S.    A. 


Precision 

,Grinding^Machinery 

^     Speeds  Production 

WlLMARTH  &MORMAN  COMPANY 


OrillGrikders    •   Universal  Grinders 


Surface  Grinders 


LONG  SERVICE  UNDER 
HEAVY     PRODUCTION 


The     Ma 


dike 


found     in     up-to-date 
above    reasons. 
Our     catalog    tells    y 
do  in  your  shop. 


shops     fo 


MARSCHKE  MFG.   CO. 

IMIIAXAPOI.IS,     I\D. 


BLANC  HARD 

high    power    VERTICAL 

SURFACE  GRINDERS 

save  numev  for  their  owners  by  Increas- 
ing both  pruductiou  and  at*ciirBcv.  In- 
vestlgiite  the  BI*AN<'IIARD  for  jour  flat 
Burfatf    work,,     either    hardened     or    aoft. 

The  Bianchard  Machine  Company 

Cambridge  A,  Mass. 


HIU  CURTIS  UUBEMHm 


mo  eivE  CMO 
ECONOMICAL  SERVICE 

AU  TYPES  AND  SIZES  InIaU  AND  PIAIN  BEARtM 

Hiu-cuRTis  ca 

KALAMAZOO;  MKH. 


The  SPEED  OF  GRINDING  WHEELS 

SHOULD    lllJ   <<i.ST11(1IJ.i;d   for   efficlencj-    as    well    as   for  tttttitj. 
Thi-  RA.S.SOM   paunt   SI'BHD  OONTROIJjat  on   RANSOM  OBIND- 
INU    MACIIl.NBS    Is    the    only   device    known    which    malnulni    th* 
pn>per  speed  of  the  wheel  until  It  la  practically  worn  out. 
Adaptable  to  all  HANSOM  D.O.  Machine*. 


itleate. 


Simple  and  Inexpeiialve 

RANSOM    MANUFACTURING 

OSHKOSH.    ■WISCONSIN 


CO. 
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If  profits  are  to  be  realized  on  small  duplicate  parts,  quantity  production  is 
imperative.  The  day  of  parts  at  any  price  has  passed  and  economical  produc- 
tion is  the  watchword. 


Top 

Notcher 
on  Small 
Work 


The  LANDIS  was  designed  to 
produce  a  greater  number  of 
parts  to  a  finer  limit  of  toler- 
ance and  it  holds  its  own  over 
long  service  periods. 

They  are  quickly  set  up;  close 
in  adjustment  and  easily  oper- 
ated. These  factors  give  you  a 
speed  ordinarily  enjoyed  only 
by  means  of  automatics. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  note  all 
its    details. 


?L  10"x20' 
\        Plain  Grinding 

1^-      ^:9    Machine 


LANDIS  TOOL  CO.,        Waynesboro,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK:   51  CHAMBERS  STREET 


PARKER     GRINDING  SPINDLES 

GUARANTEED 

To  Solve  Any  INTERNAL  Grinding  Problem 

SPINDLES  FOR  ALL  GRINDERS 

Ex-Cell-O  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.     ''hl^Z-rMt^^'- 


KNIFE  GRINDER 

A  M.VCmXE  that  is  designed  tor 
grinding  liglit  knives,  sucb  as 
planer,  paper,  cottonseed  oil  and 
an.v  light  straight  machine  knife. 
Write  for   further  information. 

The   Springfield   Mfg.  Co 

321    Mountain    Grove    Ave. 
Bridgeport.  Ct. 

S'end  for  Blue  Catalog 


H|7     A    f     n    GRINDING    MACHINES 
l-i  /A  1^  Ly    MAGNETIC    CHUCKS 

Internal     Cylinder     and     Surface     Grindera, 

Rotary   and   Rectangular   Magnetic   Chuck*. 

Literature  on   Request. 

THE  HEALD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

26    New    Bond    St.,  Worcester,    Mass. 

New  York,   839  Singer  Bldg.  Cincinnati.        311        Provident 

Philadelphia,       1302      Stephen  Bank    Bldg. 

Glrard   Bldg.  Cleveland.  710  Engineers  Bldf. 

Detroit.    400    Marquette    Bldg  Chicago.    26    So.    JeBTerson    St. 


XHOIVIPSOIM 

UNIVERSAL    GRINDING    MACHINES 

SE\D   FOR  BULLFTIN  \o.U-l3 

THE  THOMPSON  GRINDER  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD  -  .  -  OHIO 


-(^u^t 


PRECISION 


PRODUCTION 


Small 

Hole 

Grinder 


Rivett  Lathe  and  Grinder  Company 

Brighton    District   of   Boston,  Mass. 


BRIDGEPORT  SAFETY 

Sectional   Wheel    Surface    and 

Knife   Grinders 

STRONG  AND  POWERFUL 

UseJ    hv    the    biK    Knife    Maters    and 
Sheet     Mills.        Ri-viilviji!;     Knlli 


Sths 


liar 


216" 


'eJeJ- 


Tlie  Bridereport  Safety 

Eiiierv  Wheel  Co.,  Inc. 

.14  Ivnowlton   St. 

Uriilaeport  Conn 


iirate.     adaptable,     convenient.        Endorsed     by     the 
la's   foremost   mechanical  experts.      Tbousands  now  In 
Mtt.le    in    C    styles   and    sizes.      Write. 

WISCONSIN      ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

2749  oiarteeniK  St.,  Ra.ciii6,WiscorLSiii. 
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THE  CHAMPION  HEAVY  DUTY 
Electric-Driven  Floor  Grinder 


Champion  Heavy  Duty  Bleetric-I>rlTen  Grinders  are  designed  for  tin 

heaviest   klDd   of   grinding   within    tlie    range   of   their   capacity,    ai 

well  as  for  bulling  end  pollHhitig.     Motors  are  large  and  powerful 

Has  adjustable  tool  rests  and  wheel  guards. 

Emery  wheels  not  supplied  with  this  machine. 

No.   610  Champion   Heavy   Duty   Electric-Driven   Floor  Grinder,   ca 

paclty  8  I  ■>ilnch  wheels,  with  %-inch  hole.     Weight  3IIII  lbs 
No.   «11  Champion  Heavy  Duty   Electric-Driven  noor  Grinder,   ca 

I)acity  10  x   1-Inch  wheels,   with   1-lnch  liole.     Weight  450  lbs 
No.    612    Champion    Heavy   Dutv    Electric-Driven    Floor   Grinder,    ca 

pacity  12  X  1%-inch  wheels,  with  H^-inch  hole.  Weight  650  lbs. 
No.    (ii:t   Champion    Heavy   Dutv   Electric-Driven    Floor   Grinder.    Oa 

pacltv  14  I  i;  iiic'h  \\l Is,   with   IK-iiich  hole.     Welirht  75(1  lbs 

llrif.-  for  Vatalug. 

CHAMPION  BLOWER  &  FORGE  CO.,  Lancaster  Pa 


This  20"  Water  Tool  Grinder  U  so  bailt  that 
water  can't  escape  from  pan  to  floor.  Hood 
arrangement  catches  all  water  and  keeps  it 
from  spindle  and  bearings.  No  joints  to  get  out 
of  order.  Made  with  ground  spindle  and  self- 
oiling  spindle  bearings.  Water  supply  to  wheel 
easily  regulated.  Pan  conveniently  removed 
for  cleaning.  Furnished  for  belt  drive  or  writh 
bracket  base  for  attaching  motor.  Send  for 
Folder. 

Taylor   &   Fenn   Company 

Manufacturers    of    Drilling    Machines.       Spring 
Foot  Presses 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


WHEELS  THAT  GRIND 

This  means  high-class 

service  and  lower 

grinding  cost. 

PITTSBURGH 
GRINDING  WHEEL  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  PA. 


Grinding  Wlieel  Dressers 


DIAMOITDS 

DIAMO-CARBO 

MAGAZIVB 


HT'NTINGTO.\   (3  Slsea) 
SHEKMAN 
DESMOND    HEX 


Get  our  Oatalogue. 


DESMOND-STEPHAN     MFG. 


CO.,     Urbana,     Ohio 
MfB.    Co.,    Ltd. 


Emery  Wheel  Dressers 


Two   Sizes 


CUTTERS 


We  make  the  regular  Huntington   (Pattern)    for  all  sixes. 
Roughing  for  No.  1   and  2.  Paraxon   for  No.  1   oaly. 

GEO.  H.  CALX)ER,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A- 


STERLING  WHEELS 

Are  Good  Wheels 
Steding  Grinding  Wheel  Co. 

TIFFIN,   OHIO.   U.   S.   A. 


-"        hi 

-^^-^^^n^ 

DICKINSON      "Diamond" 

I 

-^:^^ 

Tools     for     truiiiK      l.itrift'.      Courfte      tind 

&sl 

llnrd     Kiiiery.     (  orunaiiiii.     Carbo- 

m\ 

mm 

ruucluiii,     Aluiiiluiii,     (  r>»lul.>i>     or 

othiT  ubraslvi-  nhii-ls   will  givo  the  Krent- 
em  iimouni   of  Hervlfr   with  u  iiiliil- 

niuiu 

of   «eiir    . 

n    the    dlniuoild.      Diamonds    can    lif    bet    lo 

•le  of   huldiT 

deslri-d.      We    have    had    a    greot    many    years 

.oe    in    tho    n 

rtunufacture    of    r>ianiood    tools    and    are    thur- 

familiar   trill 

what   is   required  of   them. 

THOS.    1,. 

[JirKINSON.   :J4   Gold    St..   S.   Y. 

EBtiiblishfil 

ITilli,      SuiTfssor  to  John   Dickinson. 

iTrue  to  the  Name" 


(The    Hack  Sa 


dcr   and  !,<;tlle  your   Hack  Saw   I'roblein. 

NAPIER  SAW  WORKS,  INC. 

Specialists)  Office    and    Factory:    Middlet 
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METAL 

CUTTING 

SAWS 


Greater  production  and  less  repairs 
are  assured  when  Simonds  Metal 
Cutting  Saws  are  used.  They  hold 
their  cutting-edge  longer  and  cut 
faster. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 


SIMONDS 

Manufacturing  Co. 

"The    Saw    Makers" 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 


No.  4       ^j      Marvel  High  Speed 


T 


i*^ 


Hack  Saw 

REAL  CUTTING  SPEED 

Cut  the  cost  of  cutting. 
This  Marvel  machine 
will  cut  through  5  in. 
round  cold  rolled  steel 
in  8  minutes.  6  in.  10 
minutes. 


Put    Thi! 


Write  to  us. 


Anr-strong-Blum  Mfg.  Co. 


V    to   Work 


349    N.    Fr 

Ave.,    Chicago,    III. 


190  Sizes  and  Types  of  Cold  Saw 

Cutting  Off  Machines  for  Sawing  All  Kinds 

of  Metal 

THE  ESPEN-LUCAS  MACHINE  WORKS 

Front  and  Girard  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


0Storrctt# 
Hock  Sow  Chort 

.v:;-;:'. 

^• 

^ 
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a.      ■• 
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V 

» 

TO  L  i  STuimror  AfflcK.'iol  u.  i  A. 

''Economical  Seconds 


Be  sure  every  hack  saw 
blade  is  used  only  on  the 
type  of  work  it  cuts  best. 
It  takes  only  a  few  sec- 
onds to  change  the  blade 
and  it's  time  well  spent. 
Incorrect  use  means  a 
fast  dulling  blade,  slow 
cutting  and  an  increased 
chance  of  breakage. 

Starrett  H«ck  Saws,  used  ac- 
cording to  the  Starrett  Hack 
Saw  Chart,  will  show  you  a 
new  economy  in  cutting  costs. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  22AA  and  the  Supple- 
mciit  describing  the  new  Starrett  Tools 

THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  CO. 

Tht  fVorlJ-,  Grrauii  Tonlmalen 

M.inufa<lur„i  of  Hacis^wt  VntxcllllJ 

ATHOL.  MASS. 


€>Storren^ 

Hock  Sow  Chort 

These  Starrett  Hack 

■-'■  -^^- 

A=V-_ 

^^ 

Saw    Charts    and    a 

l-;^  , '  ■ 

'  ■ 

^^^^^b. 

copy  of  "Hack  Saws 

Li'".:.   ■;:: 

-• :.  r.  ; 

^^H9i^^k 

and    their  Use"  (a 

IsiT'  '  " 

" :. :.  -J 

^^^^mC^v 

valuable    reference 

'Si'    •" 

.::J 

^^■SSJa^V 

book)«dl  hemaded 

-~-  '. 

i 

^^HI^^F 

free  on  request. 

-ZM^^i.^ 
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^    m 

rn^^m 
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^^m 

'^^sfi^rT 
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LOOK  I 

Only  J150.00  for  an 
all  Iron  SAW  BENCH 
with  countershaft  com- 
plete. It  wUl  pay  you 
to  Investigate.  Send 
for  circular  giving  full 
particulars. 
R.    E.    KIDDER   CO. 

33   Hermon   Street 
WORCESTEK,       MASS. 


over  2000  in  use 
HIGLEY  METAL  SAWS 

Vandyck  Churchill  Company 

New  York        New  Haven        Philadelphia 


Running  Hot  or  Boiling 

Water   Instantly   at   Low   Cost 

Easily  attached  to  any  water  faucet 
and  with  this  Instantaneous  Electric 
Water  Heater  you  get  clean  sterilized 
hot  or  boiling  running  water  right 
out  of  the  faucet,  all  day  if  you  de- 
sire. Cold  Water  out  of  the  same 
faucet  by  just  a  turn  of  the  handle. 
Can  be  operated  on  either  direct  or 
alternating  current. 


Convenient  in  the  shop  for  wash- 
ing the  grease  or  dirt  off  your 
hands  or  instantaneous  sterilized 
water  for  tirst  aid  rooms. 
Thousands  in  daily  use — Write 
today  for   descriptive  matter  and 


Bridgeport  Machine  &  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Bridgeport.   Conn. 


'Sterling"  Superior  Hack  Saw  Blades 


DIAMOND  SAW  AND  STAMPING  WORKS 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 


ORDINARY   PRECAUTION 

dtmaodB  that  yon  check  up  oq  yoar  night  watchman. 

NEWMAN  WATCHMAN'S  CLOCKS 

for  SO  years  bsve  been  made  to  do  Just  this. 

NEWMAN    CLOCK    COMPANY,    INC. 

436  Broadway         424  Howard  St.         663  W.   Washington  B1t4. 
New    York  San  FranclBCo  Chicago 


Afford  protection  against  fire,  theft,  and  the  elements 
The  perfect  ateel  rolllne  door  and  shutter  for  all  Industrial 
buildings.   Illustrated  catalog  on  request.  Write  for  details. 

The  Klnnear   Mfg.  Compony 
817-SG7  Field  Ave.  Colmiibua*  Ohio 


STEEL  SHELVING 


FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 

From    Warehouse    Stock 

David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Phila. 


gMAND    CUT 

LETTERS  &- FIGURES 


Making  your  goods  coneotly  spells  success.  We 
make  the  exact  kind  for  that  work.  Let  us  prove  to 
you  why  our  stamps  are  of  the  superior  kind. 


The  Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


^^^^m 


Strait 


ssEsaisc 


TUE    Fl.FCTIUCM.    IHH.IHN 


«25    W.    Jickson    Klvl.. 


FLEXIBLE  SHAFTING 

PORTABLE   GRINDERS   AND   DRILLS 

MOTOR,    FRICTION,    BELT   AND    ROPE   DRIVEN 

Illuitrated  Bulletin.  Upon  Requeit 

STOW  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Inc.,        Binih.mi.n.  N.  T,  U.  S.  A. 

Oldett    Portatile    Tool   Manutaeturert  in    America 


USE 

IfechanlcallT'  Correal 

STEEL 

Letter*    and    Fliriiree 
ST.CMPS— KNURLS 

8CB0DER  &  LOMBARD  CO. 

tO»-204    Centre    St.  >evr    York    City 
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Quality,  Service  and  Satisfaction 


"Buffalo" 

Radiator  Guards 
and  Grilles 


For  use  in  Factories,  Schools,  Public  Halls,  Churches 
— wherever  a  protected  radiator  is  desired.  Manu- 
factured in  any  size  or  shape  and  to  fit  any  type  of 
radiator.  Some  are  designed  simply  for  permanence 
and  utility,  while  others  possess  an  artistic  merit 
seldom  found  among  products  of  this  class.  All 
are  long-wearing  and  of  the  same  good  "Buffalo** 
quality. 


"Buffalo"  Wire  Products  are  GUARAN- 
TEED by  more  than  50  years  of  experience 
in  manufacturing  wire  cloth  and  ornamental 
iron  work  of  the  highest  grade.  In  foundry, 
plating  works,  machine  shop  —  wherever 
hard  usage  or  exposure  are  important  factors 
— "Buffalo"  Wire  Products  give  long  and 
excellent  service. 

Partial  List  of  "BUFFALO" 
Products 

WIRE  WINDOW  GUARDS         WIRE  ROOF  SIGNS 

MACHINE   and    BELT   GUARDS 

PARTITIONS  and  ENCLOSURES 

SWITCHBOARD     ENCLOSURES 

WIRE  LATHING  RIDDLES  and  SIEVES 

ANNEALING,  DIPPING  &  CONVEYING  BASKETS 

Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire  Work 

PANELS,  GRILLES  and  GUARDS 
FLOOR  and  COUNTER  RAILINGS 


WICKETS 

TREE  GUARDS 
VINE  TRAINERS 

FOLDING  GATES 
SPARK  GUARDS 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat 


BANK  TELLER  CAGES 
WIRE  LAWN  FENCING 
PORTABLE  FENCING 

FIRE  FENDERS 
FIREPLACE  SCREENS 
ELEVATOR  FRONTS  and  ENCLOSURES 
ELEVATOR  CABS 
WIRE  PANELS  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  BODIES 


Wire  Cloth  of  All  Kinds  for  All  Purposes  WRITE  for  Complete  Catalog  No.  8-K 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY,  Inc.  (Formerly  Scheeler's  Sons) 

456  TERRACE  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  and  WAREHOUSE:    9-11  South  Seventh  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Buffalo 


WIRE 

Works  Company,  Inc. 
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TIME  CHECKS 


S.-nd   your    Inquiries  and    (ir.kra 

to    the    Mianufacturt-r 

.las.    H.    Matthews    &    Co. 

1964    Forbes    Field,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


MATTHEWS 


UNIVERSAL 

BOX  STRAPPING 

CARY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Munhallua   Uridge    Plaza,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.     f 


J  ,  CUTTERS.  REAMXR!: 
u^NU  SPECIAL  TOOLS 

NAT!  ONAL  r^ 

TWIST  DRItL&TOOL  CG. 

DETROIT  ,   X3.S.A. 


carry  an  iron  -  bound 
guarantee.  Send  your 
trial  order;  It  incurs  no 
obligation  until  the  tools 
prove  their  worth. 
DrllU—Reamem— Taps— Cutter* 

ALVORD  REAMER  &  TOOL  COMPANY 

MII.I.KRSBCRG  PENNSVLVASIA 


Wa)aie  Tank  Reamer 

This  new  tank  reamer  has  found  instant  favor  among 
manufacturers  of  steel  cars,  tanks,  gas  retorts,  etc., 


WAYNE  TCMDL  MFG.  CO. 

Waynesboro,  Pa.         U.   S.  A. 


and  in  other  work  involving  2-ply  or  thin  gauge  steel. 
It  is  shorter  than  standard — and  is  practically  un- 
breakable under  ordinary  usage. 

Send  for  performance  records. 


tttuimmtiMtt 


ys 


In   Hundreds   of    Plants   MORSE    DRILLS 


Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Mch.  Co. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


:irc  speeding  up  production  and  cutting  costs. 
I'ecause,  being  carefully  made  of  High  Grade 
.Steel, 

They  Are  Absolutely  Dependable 


THE  BUCKEYE  TWIST  DRILL  CO. 

ALLIANCE         Chicago  Qffic«    26  South  USmnon  Stmt        OHIO,    U.    S.    A. 

Twist  Drills,  Reamers  and  Special   Tools 
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COWLES  CUTTERS 


Milling  Cutters  for  Every  Requirement  Quality    {  l)  J  Fil'sl 

Cowles  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cutter  Manufacturers 


BARBER-COLMAN  ©OMFAMY 


(          BRANCH 

OFFICES          1 

BOSTON. MASS 

CHICAGO.ILL. 

CINCINNATI.  O. 

CLEVELAND.O. 

DETROIT.  MICH 

MILWAUKEE  WIS 

l^NEW  YORK.  NY 

ROCHESTER. NY 

MAIN  OFFICE  St  PLANT 

ROeKFORDILLUSA 


AMCRICAN  MACHY.COfiR  MINNEAPOLIS.MINN. 
FOSTALLHAN  SUP  CO.  SAN  FRANC  ISCO.CAL 

EUROPEAN    »£PfiE5ENTATlVES 

BARBER  &  COLMAN.  LTD. 


^famfadurers  of  MILLING  CUTTERS.  HOBS  and  HOBBING  MACHINES 


VICTOR 


Floating  Reamer  Holders 
Collapsible  Taps 
Adjustable    Hand-Sizing 

Taps 
Nut  Facing  Machines 

VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  Inc. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


GOOD 


DIB'il^MEINGS 


DETROIT  STAMPING  CO 


TAPS-'^./DIES 

SCREW  PLATES 


AMERICAN  TAP  &  DIE  COMPANY 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


^S; 


Allen  Tap  Elxtensions 

Make  Any  Tap  a  Pulley  Tap 

ALLEN  Tap  Extensions  do  the  work  of  a  pulley  tap,  with  an  all-round 
adaptability  that  no  long-shank  tap  can  possess.  They  cost  lesi  than  pulley 
taps,  and  save  the  expense  of  replacements  due  to  breakage  of  the  apeolal 
long  shacks.  Set  consists  of  two  pieces:  4  Inches  and  0  Inches  long, 
respectively,  (10  inches  in  combination).  Experience  proves  these  lengthB 
to  be  the  most  practical  and  suitable  for  all-round  use.  The  sockets  are 
formed  by  the  Allen  process  of  cold-drawing,  which  Increases  the  density  of 
the  ateel  around  the  socket-hole,  and  adds  to  Its  strength  30%.  The 
squares  and  socket -openings  conform  to  the  standard  used  generally  by 
leading  tap  manufacturers,  and  where  some  makes  have  shanks  with  sQuares 
slightly  larger  than  this  standard,  they  may  be  ground  to  fit.  List  of 
sizes,  with  prices,  will  be  sent  on  request;  with  complete  catalogue  eC 
Allen  products:— Safety  Set  Screws,  Socket  Head  Cap  Screws,  Pipe  Plugs, 
Socket    Wrenches,    etc. 

THE  ALLEN  MFG.  CO. 


^^[^TAPS  .  DIES 
<0>T  ly>  DRILLS: REAMERS 
SCREW  PLATES  •  GAGES  •  PIPE 
TOOLS  •  MACHINE  TOOLS 
MILLING  CUTTERS 


m 


E3ED 


GBSINVIBLD 
MASS, 


Standardize    With    This    Die    Head 

wherever  high  quality  and  maximum  produc- 
tion are  paramount,  manufacturers  are  stand- 
ardizing   on     H     &    G     Die    Heads,    becausej 
threads    may    be    cut    faster.      Chasers    lastB 
longer,    threada    are    cut    perfectly    and    the* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  die      head      always 

^^^"^^^^H^^Bj^^;^  functions  properly. 
/^H  I  P^Sv^^^tt^v  ^^  '^  correctly  de- 
^!^l  M  Li^^  K^^B)  ^^^^  ^^^  prop- 
^J    J    B^S^L  B    BP^  erly  made.     Write  for  free  ehop  test. 

_  H    «fe    G   WORKS 

Trade  Mark  «,^-^/  Eastern  Machine  Screw  Corporation 


21-41    Barclay  St. 


New  Haven.  Oonn. 


SMALL  TOOLS  AND  GAGES 

Taps,  Dies,  Punches,  Milling  Cutters, 
Reamers,  Drills,  Reversible  End  Plug 
and  Thread  Gages.     Gages  of  all  kinds. 


WORKS 
HARTFORD,   CONN. 
OFFICE— 111    BROADWAY,   NEW    YORK 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 


LOVE  JOY  TOOL  CO..  inc. 


^Oj.  SPRINGFIELD.  VERMONT 

^        INSERTED      CUTTER     TYPE 

TURNING,    BORING    and 


U.S.A.  .o 

LS  ^oo^ 

MILLING. 


Speed   Up  Your  Machine  Shop   with 

NICHOLSON 
Arbor    Presses    and 
Expanding  Mandrels 


A  press  that 
immediately  and  can  also  be 
used  for  punching,  bending  or 
broaching — and  a  set  of  nine 
self-adjusting  mandrels,  some 
one  of  which  will  instantly  fit 
any  hole  from  >^ "  to  7" — 
both  have  great  value  in  elim- 
inating  delays. 

W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co. 

115    Oregon    St. 
WILKES-BARRE  PA. 


BRUBAKEIV 

SpecMlhnpei'edltelievedSt 


"Sf. 


■:sj' 


Britbakor  Taps,  Dies  and 
lifamers  are  as  perfect  as 
skill  and  enthusiasm  can 
make  them. 


A  BIG  HELP  IN  YOUR  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  ECONOMY      BRUBAKER  TAPS 

"I'wpnty  per  cent  mi>rv  holes  per  tup."  This  U  a  bij:  step  liiwunl 
lappini!  nonoiiiy.  Time  saved  is  also  economy,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  Krubaker  Taps  do  not  bog  or  bind,  this  rnean^  a  >leail> 
run  witbout  stopping  to  renew   the  tap. 

Try  Brnbaker's  once  and  notice  the  difTcrence  between  niedioin- 
results  and  real  results. 

INVESTIGATE 


.  L.  BRUBARER  (Si  BROS.  CO. 

CHurcH  Street  New  York 


Factory:  Miller sbvirg>.  Pa. 


i 
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The  Brown-Lipe  Gear  Company  of  Syra- 
cuse are  finishing  this  transmission  drive 
gear  shaft  on  a  J  &  L  Turret  Lathe.  It  is 
turned,  faced,  tapered,  centered  and  then 
threaded  in  a  Hartness  die.  The  threaded 
end  is  i%"  diameter,  is  threaded  i"  with  an 
i8  thread.  There  are  ten  Hartness  Die 
Heads  here,  which  says  more  for  Hartness 
than  any  other  testimonial. 


JONES  &  LAMSON 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

Die  Division 

Springfield,  Vermont  U.  S.  A. 


Our  neiv  catalog,  "The  Hartness 
Automatic  Die"  is  gladly  sent  upon 
request.  Write  on  company's  letter- 
head and  indicate  official  title. 


AMEKICAN    AGBNT.S    FOR    DIES    A.N'D    CHASERS: 

Bojer-Campbell  Co.,  Detroit.  Carey  Macby.  &  Supply  Co..  Baltimore,  B.  L. 
Essley  Machy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Moline.  The  B.  A.  Kinsey  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  Columbus.  Machinists  Supply  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Robin- 
son, Cary  &  Sands  Co..  St.  Paul  and  Diiluth.  Coghlin-Kirby  Machinery  &  Supply 
Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio.  A.  V.  Wiggins  &  Co.,  Syracuse.  FOREIGN  AGENTS:  For 
France.  Spain  and  Belgium.  F.  Auberty  &  Co.,  182  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris.  For 
Holland.  Spliethoflf,  Beenkes  &  Co.,  Rotterdam.  For  Sweden,  A.  Bol  Oscar  Llnd- 
l«ini.  Post  Box  420.  Stockholm.  For  Australia.  McPherson  Pty..  Melbourne. 
.liilKin,    :Maiichu'-ia,    Korea,   Formosa.    Mitsui   Busan   Kaisha,   Ltd..   Tok.vo.   Japan. 


Set   the  Pointer  at  Zero 


With  a  sample  or  gage  of 
just  the  right  size  hetween 
the  jaws,  set  the  pointer  at 
zero. 

The  amount  of  variation 
from  that  standard  can  be 
read  instantly  in  half  thou- 
sandths by  simply  pushiu.i; 
the  piece  to  be  tested  be- 
tween the  jaws. 

The  new  metallic  dial  always 
stays     flat     and     makes     reading 

See  Your  Fit— Don't  Feci  For  It 

Write  for   Booklet. 

The    F.     W.     Horstmann     Co 

196  Coit  St.,    Irvingtcn,    N.  J. 


measures    to    one    tli^u^ji.Uli    pait    r.f    an 
inch    externally    aiij    liiteriiallj.    jl.  .    l.ai 
depth   gauKe.      Send   for  circular. 

Dealer    ngcnU    wanted    in    all    cities, 

THK    \RW    MET.VI,   TOOL,    STEEI..   CO. 

IS."-,  Tliniiies  St.  \ew  London.  Conn. 


The  Skinner  Chuck.  Company 


Established  1887 


^;-  %  >^  ^v^LATHE-DRILL- 

^^^^^-^  PLANER 

CHUCKS 


How  Do  You  Check 
Tapers    and    Angles  ? 


Sine    Bar    Fixture 


is  accurate  and  convenient,  and  saves  the  differ- 
ence between  its  cost  and  that  of  expensive 
gauges.  Use  it  to  check  taper  reamers,  taper 
plug  gauges,  wedges,  end  mills,  etc. 

The  Blodgett  Engineering  &  Tool  Co. 

14th  &  Dalzelle,  on  Roosevelt  Sq.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


UNION 


UNIVERSAL  GEARED  SCROLL  CHUCKS  ARE 

ACCURATE  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 

We   furnish    this    chuck    regularly    vfilh    iron    or    ste«l 

bodies  in  three  or  four  jaw  styles 


Two  Sets  of  Jaws 


UNION  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New   York   Office,   26   Cortlandt  St.      NEW  BRITAIN,   CONN. 

Makers   of  a  Complete  Line  of   Chucks. 
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When  some  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  United  States  make 
a  habit  of  entrusting  the  construction  of 
their  specialized  machinery  to  Kent- 
Owens,  year  after  year,  they  must  be 
getting  something  more  than  the  results 
of  an  instance  of  cleverness  or  good  for- 
tune. 

You  can  learn  just  what  they  get,  if  you 
will  investigate. 


Consult  Kent-Owens  engineers. 

KENT-OWENS  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  34 
Toledo  Ohio 


I 
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screws 
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etrength 
on    Co., 

WHITON 


CHUCKS 


Geared     ScroU 
"SOLID     BODY" 

In  all  [iiHUUfacturlug  where  tlreular  pleeea  are  to  be  held  In  Bue- 
e<-«Hk>n  fur  duplicate  chucking  operation  tke  Dnl»en>«l  Geared  Scroll 
Chuck  U  lodlepeuaable 


Geared      8  c 


Chackn  are  made  In  ten 
•Ilea,    from   2M    to    IS 
In.,  InclualTe.    The  dla- 
tlnctlve    dlEFerenee    bo- 
twe«n     these    chucks     and 
other  make«  toaliowii  In  oar 
cntalof,  which  la  init  free 
Tin-    I>.    R.    WHITON 
M*CHIXE    CO., 
M'.W    I.OVnON, 
Co.v>-..   i:.  s.  A. 
•iropean    Add 
Bnglnwrlng   Co.,    Ltd.     ^ 
;     Queen     VlctorU 
0t..  London,   D.   O 

wiirroNOHccKS 

kept  In  itock  and 
■old  by  principal 
dMdere    all    or* 


Smooth,  accurate  finishing  cuts,  or  roughing 
cuts  on  threads,  are  taken  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  by  this  patented  Spring  Thread- 
ing Tool.     It's  a  great  time  saver. 

Write  for  Our  Latest  Catalogue.    It's  Free. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS.  TOOL  CO. 

"The    Tool    Holder    People" 

309  N.  Francisco  Ave.       Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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AMERICAN 

SWISS  file: 


Buildint^ 
/orihe  Future 

On  the  ExptricTice  of  the  Post 


t^!IJ^IkH!l.'.M.'HIIIN;tJ.>- 


Incomparable 

That  New  Sfe«i  Chuck 
Sfyle  214 


<:M:bdJ.l:l.W^»i:i.'WIM.l 


;l.bolt  clippers 


O.  K. 
AliLBIf-RAITDAXI, 


4     STTL.ES 


H.  K.  PORTER 


7     SIZBS 
Everett,  Mm««..  U.  S.  A. 


Portable  Electric 

DRILLS  and 
GRINDERS 


Oomplet*  line  of  ilws  enltable  lor  D.  O.,  J 
0.  ttod  ODlTergal  current.  Tested  to  U.  I 
aAYj  reqnlrementa. 

THE  NEIL  &  SMITH  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO. 


Typ« 

I,»o-%'DnlT 

Omtt.  No.  • 

Olnelnutl. 

Ohio 


CANTON 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 

Shipped   on   Approval 

The  Canton  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Factory — Canton,    Ohio 

640  Guardian    Bldg.,    Cleveland 

207Frlck    BUlg.,    Pittsburgh 

106  So.    Jefferson   St..   Chlago 

809  Wealey  Roberts  Bldg.,  Los  Angelei 

THE   HAMMER   THAT   BLIMI-    ^2°^^"*^  c?^°"x,"'^^V^';    ^V^''   "°' 
NATDS  ALL  VALVE)  FXPBNSB     2  7  Warren   St..    New   York   City 


CLEVELAND 

Chipping  and   Calking  Hammers 


THE 

SPEED 

KING 


They  are 
Speedy 

They  are 
Dust  Proof 

They  Work 
Without  a  "Kick" 

They  Speed  Up 
Output  and  Lower 
Cost    of    Cleaning 

Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  5i 

OFFICES  IN  ALL  THE  LARGE  CITIES 

THE  CLEVELAND 
F»NEU1VIAXIC  TOOL  CO. 
CLEVELAND,    O.,    U.    S.    A. 


DON'T  waste  time  carrying  cumbersome 
macliinery  to  stationary  drills.  Talve  the 
drill  to  tiie  job!  Little  Giant  Electric  Drills 
are  easily  portable. 

Once  on  the  job,  they  speed-up  drilling, 
reaming,  wood-boring,  screw-setting,  nut-and- 
bolt  tightening  —  wherever  there's  a  current 
outlet. 

Your  requirements  are  ideally  met  with  a  variety  of 
sizes,  built  in  A.  C,  D.  C,  and  Universal  Current  types. 
Ask  for  bulletins- 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Building.  6  East  4-(th  St.,  New  York 
Sates  and  *Service  Brancltes  ail  over  tlie  World 

^Birmingham       ^Dptroit  *Lps  Angeles  ^Philadelphia  *SEATiLc 


Electric 


GIANT 

Tools 
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"NEW    PROCESS" 
PUNCHES 


do  double  the  work  of  any  other 
punch.  They  save  you  the  time 
and  inconvenience  of  broken 
punches. 

Shipped  on  approval. 

GEO.FMARCHANT 

1422  So.   Rockwell  Street 
Chicago 


To  the  Shop  Owner 

Our  No.  6  machine  is  one  of  the 
moat  complete  presented  to  the  tr«de 
for    rapid    and    accurate    work. 

Capacity 


^M 

HUNTER 

VANADIUM  STF.F.I. 

RIVET  SETS 

for  long  service.    They  pay 

in    the   end.     Give    them   a 

chance  to  show  their  worth. 

^            Standard   types   and   sizes. 

V        IVf  also  manufacture  and  carry  in  Stock 

■  a  jull  line  of  Pneumatic  Hammer  Rivet 

■  Sets  and  Chisel  Blanks. 

B                              Write   for  prices. 

W      Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  Co. 

"                             Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

CINCINNATI  SLAG  GUN  digs  Slag  and  Concrete 
in  scores  of  the  country's  largest  Sheet  Mills  daily. 
CINCINNATI  RIVET  CUTTING  GUN  is  cutting 
rivets  cold  and  backing  them  out  for  over  100  of  the 
biggest  railroads. 

Send  for  catalog  of  installations. 

RIVET  CUTTING  GUN  CO. 

116  E.  Third  Street  Cincinnati.   Ohio 


Threading, 


Tapping 


Pipe 
and   Cutting   Machinery 

THE  PIPE  MACHINERY  CO. 

930  E.  70lh  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FORBES 

CURTIS  &  CURTIS  CO. 


Pipe  Cutting 
and  Thread- 
ing  Machines 

See    detailed    adtertUe- 


piPE  THREADING 


H5J.NID       AND  CUTTING 
PowcR  •    MACUINCI2Y 
The  Merreii  Mann  lecturing  Ca 

63  Cur+ijr  ftreet  Toledo.  O. 


Pipe     Cutting     &     Threading     Machines 
Bolt  Threading  Machines 

"Better   Threads  at  Lower  Cost" 

WILUAMS     TOOL     CORPORATION 

ERIE.    PENNA. 
Canadian    Plant,    Brantford,    Ont. 


The  Etna  Machine  Company 

Buildera  of  Machinery  including  Pipe  Cutting- 
off  MachineA,  Power  Presses,  Swaging  Ma- 
chines. Brazed  Tubing  Machinery.  Also 
Grey    Iron   Castings. 


TOLEDO 


OHIO 


JARECKI    PIPE   THREADING    MACHINES 


Not  the  Cheapest,  but  the  Most  Efficient  and 
Durable 

You  should  adopt  them  as  standard  equipment. 
Hundreds  of  concerns  have  and  found  them  en- 
tirely satisfactory.    Why  not  you? 

Information  Cheerfully  Furnished  Upon  Request 

Jarecki  Manufacturing  Company 

Erie,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 
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t^lXKU.^^ 


B.  &  K.  Pipe  Machines 


PEEKLESS 


Arc  improved  right  up  to  present-day  ihop  re 
quirementi.  Their  feature!  enable  the  operator 
to  »ave  hard  labor  and  time  at  every  turn.  Un 
like  hand  work  the  threadi  they  cut  are  lure  t« 
be  accurate.  One  hundred  and  forty  B.  &  K. 
Pipe  Machines  are  in  use  in  ojie  city.  Made  tt 
cut  pipe  from   i/^-in.   diam.   to    18-in.   diam. 

SEND    FOR    HEW    CIRCULAR 

BignaU    &    Keeler    Machine    Worlu 

EDWARDSVILLE.   ILL. 


theVAUGHN 
MACHINERYco. 

ROD    MILLS 

DRAW    BENCHES 

WIRE    DRAWING    AND 

HANDLING    EQUIPMENT 

for  Steel, Copper  and  Alloys 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS. OHIO 


Wire  Drawng  Machines 
Wire  Insulating  Machines 
Wire  Stranding  Machines 

Wire  Cabling  Machines 

Complete  Equipment    for   the   Manufacturing   of 

INSULATED    CABLE    and    WIRE    ROPE 

Designers  and  Builders  of 
SPECIAL   IVUCHINERY 

New  England  Wire  Machinery  Co. 

NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 

Sole  Selling  Ageets  for 
"OSLtJND"  Continuous  Steel  Wire  Drawing  Machlnea 


The  Nilson  Four-Slide  Wire  Forming  Machine 


The  Nilson  Automatic 
Four-Slide  Wire  Forming 
Machine  is  just  what  man- 
ufacturers have  wanted 
for  a  long  time. 

It's  accurate  and  economi- 
cal. That's  due  to  the 
four  equal-length  slides. 

The  wire  feed  is  applied 
in  a  straight  line  from 
crank  disc,  an  exclusive 
Nilson  feature  that  does 
away  with  the  old  cramp- 
ing and  binding. 

The  special  lubricating 
system  is  automatic  and 
continuous,  no  danger  of 
overheating. 

Standard  roll  straightener 
and  rotary  straightener 
are  interchangeable,  and 
the  roll  straightener  is 
adaptable  for  both  flat  and 
round  stock. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
wire  forming  machinery 
write  for  full  details.  It 
will  pay  you  well  to  ex- 
amine the  exclusive  fea- 
tures of  the  Nilson. 


The  A.  H.  Nilson  Machine  Company,     Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Wira   and   Metal   Formins   Machine* — Automatically   feed,   form,   bend,   cut,   punch  and  otherwise  operate  upon 

round,   half  round,  square  or  other  ahape  mre  and   flat   metal  to  produce  article*  requiring  one  or  aereral 

operations. 
Special  Machine* — Making  all  manner  of  product*  required  in  large  quantity,  a*  hook*  and  eye*.  *nap  faatener*. 

paper  clip*,  jack*  and  *afety  chain,  clock  and  watch   part*,  electrical  part*,  noveltia*,  jewelry,  etc.     Machine* 

handle   metal,   wood,    paper,   compo*ition  material  and  combination*  of  *uch. 
Wire  Pointing  Machine* — Include  all  pin  making  machinery,  toilet,  *afety,  badge,  hat,  etc.     Pin  *ticking  machine* 

to   put   pins   in  paper  and   variou*   *pecial*,    a*    hair    pin*,   cotter  pin*  and  noTeltie*, 
Spring  Making — Machine*  that  feed  the  wire  and  automatically  drop  out  complete   *pring*  of  the  deaired  kind. 

wound   iprings,   coiled,    helical,  and  many  *pecial  de*igned  *pring*  for  particular  purpo*e*. 
Hinge   machinery   and   machine*   for   producing  difierent    product*  of  hardvrare. 
Wire  straightening  and  cutting,  forming,  stamping  and  ferruling  machines. 
PRESSES — All  types,  foot,   bench,   single  and  double  action,    open  back,   single  and  double  action  pillar  pattern, 

cam,   toggle  and  double  gate  or  tandem.      Baird  pre*ses   are   machined   for    attachments  and   can   be   quickly 

made  over  into  full  automatic,  self-feeding  machines  that  perform  several  operation*  upon  the  material  pa*aa 

ing  once  through  the  pres*.      They  take  care  of  the  future. 
Eyelet  Machines — or  multiple  press  for  eyelets,  snap  and    glove   fasteners,    phone   cord   tips,    curtain    rings,    coUai 

buttons,  pencil  tips,  umbrella  *hells,  paper  fasteners,    bottle    stoppers,    cartridge    work,    thimbles,    grommet*, 

lamp  aocket*,   electrical  part*,  button  part*,   cap*,  hollow  ring*,   *hell*,   oil  burner  part*,   etc. 
Tambling  Barrels — All  kind*  for  all  purpo*e*.      Oblique,     horizontal,     exhau*t    and    non-exhau*t,     ateam    drying, 

japanning,    coating,    painting,    mixing,    heating,    cooling,  cleaning,  grinding,  ru*t  proofing,  lacquering.     Standi 

ard    machine*   adapted    for   all   purpo*e*    with   variou*   type*  of   barrel,   a*  wood.    ca*t  iron.   *heet   iron,   cast 

brass,  sheet  brass,  copper,  etc. 
Burnishing    Machines — Ball    burnishing    outfits   for    every    purpose. 


Spring  and  Wire  Coiling,  Forming  and 

Winding  Machines 

Wire  Straightening  and  Bundling  Machines 

Wire  Reels 


display   space    in    first 


of   each    month. 


WORCESTER 


SLEEPER  &  HARTLEY.  INC. 


COOK'S  WOOD-SCREW  MACHINES 

/or  making  IRO!S  AND  BRASS  WOOD-SCREWS 

We  furnish   complete  plant   installation 

for   Starting    Wood-Screw  Factories 

Seours  Odr  Uandbooe  5-H 
THE   ASA   S.   COOK    CO. 

HARTFORD,    CONN.,    V.    S.    A. 


BOLT  and  NUT 
MACHINERY 

Send  for   our   new    Catalog. 

Special  Machinery  Built  from 
Prints  or  Specifications 

General  Machine  Work 

William   H.    Haskell   Manufacturing   Co. 
Established   1856  Pawtuckat,  R.  I. 


I 


One  of  our  large  line  of 
Bolt  and  Cold  Punched  Nut  Machinery 


ake 


',     inch 
Bolt    Forging    Machii 


complete  line  of 
iind  nut  nitiuufncturlnR 
machinery  stniilnr  to  those 
we  use  for  our  own  large  pro- 
duction of  bolts  and  nuts. 
We  know  bolt  and  nut  manu- 
facturing from  A  to  Z  and 
consequently  these  max-blnea 
have  advantages  and  Improve- 
nienti*  tliat  make  them  partic- 
ularly successful  on  this  work. 

Write  today  for  full  details 
of  these  advantages. 

H'l"   al»o   make  Broaching  and 
KeySeaHiij    ilackinea 

Pawtucket    Mfg.    Co. 
327    Barton    St. 
Pawtucket,    R.    1. 


BOLT    THREADERS,    NUT    TAP- 
PERS,  HEADING  MACHINES,  ETC. 


Hsmlltea  Sta. 


■ITBOPBUf    AOBKTSl 

Burton.    OrUnths   4k    Os..    Ltfulan.    Baflaad.       < 

Fsrla.     Frsnce.       In«.     Elrcat«     Vaskl.     Mllsn.     Itsl7. 

Paabedj  k  Oo.,    Melboma,    AutnHs. 
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Helping  the  Belgians  Rebuild  Trade  and  Prosperity 

Landis  Threading  Machines 


The  accompanying  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  pkint  of  the  Louviere, 
Bolt  Company,  Louviere,  Belgium, 
and  shows  two  Landis  ll^"  Single 
Head  Threading  Machines  used  by 
this  concern  in  the  malcing  of  bolts. 
These  machines  are  only  part  of  a 
big  Landis  installation  in  this  plant. 


The  Landis  Threading  Machine  is 
a  high  production  tool,  designed  es- 
pecially for  speedy,  accurate  thread- 
ing where  quantities  of  work  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  busy  all  or  most  of 
the  time.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Landis  is  a  most  profitable  tool. 
May  we  tell  you  more  about  it? 


Landis  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


DOMESTIC  AGENTS:  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Colcord-Wright  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  B.  Whitacre  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Hamilton  Machinery  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.;  Seeger  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Young  &  Vann  Supply  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Jos.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.  Houston,  Texas;  Hendrie  &  Bolthoff  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Denver  Colo.;  Salt  Lake  Hardware  Co., 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah;  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif;  Portland,  Ore.;  Hallidie  Machy.  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash.; 
Hallidic  Co..  Spokane,  Wash.  CANADIAN  AGENTS:  Canadian  Fairbanks- Morse  Co.;  Toronto  and  Montreal.  FOREIGN  AGENTS: 
Burton  Griffiths  Co.,  London,  England;  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Calcutta,  India;  and  Yokohama,  Japan;  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  Barcelona, 
Spain;  Turin,  Italy;  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  Tientsin.  China;  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen,  Rotterdam,  Holland;  Lindeteves-Stokvis,  Dutch 
East  Indies;   D.  Drury  &  Co.,  Johannesburg,   South  Africa;    Benson   Brothers,    Sydney,    Australia. 
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MANVILLE 

DIRECT-ACTING  DOUBLE  STROKE 

OPEN-DIE  COLD  HEADERS 

WITH  FRICTION  FEED 

Tk«    H.«aer    You    Will    Ultiui.tclT    I»-«»U 


ManTUle    No.    6    B — D.S.O.O. — Header 

This  Powerful  High  Duty  Machine  is  the  latest  Manville 
Cold  Heading  Machine  for  Upsetting  Bolt,  Rivet, 
Screw  Blanks  and  other  special  headings  by  the  Cold 
Process. 

It  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  J4"  diameter  by  /'  long, 
45  blanks  per  minute. 

Write    for    Bulletin    I4B. 

E.  J.  MANVILLE  MACHINE  CO. 

WATERBURY,   CONN.,   U.   S.   A. 

■■ilden    of    Gold    Headeri.    Thread    BoUers,     Screw  Blotter!,    B*lt 

Head    Trimmer*.    Power    PresBes,    Wood    Screw  Machlaee. 

Nut    BlaDklng    Marblnea.    Wire    Formers,  aod 

special    automatic    macblnery. 


WATERBURY  FARREL  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Rivet,  Bolt  and  Nut  Machines,  Power  and 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Multiple  Plunger  "Eye- 
let" Machines.  Machines  for  cold  rolling 
and  drawing  sheets,  rods  and  wire. 

Home  Office  and  Works:   465  Bank  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Western    Office:    1016   Williamson    BIdg.,   Cleveland,    Ohio. 


FOREIGN    AGENTS) 


.     H.     Alexander,     Bii 
Bolt,    Nut,    Wire    Dr 


lingham,     England.      For     Rivet, 
nng    and   CoUapsible    Tube    Ma- 


1,   Paris,  France.      For  Rivet,   Bolt  and   Nut 
France.      For  Wire  Drawing  Machines. 


lALLEN  RIVETERS 

I  C^n  be  depended  upon  to  produce  the  maximuni  num- 
I  ber  of  good  rivets  with  the  least  consumption  of  p>6wcr. 


JOHN  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  372  GERARD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Punches,  Shears 
and  Bending  Rolls 

--Nni  RV   A   WHITTEMORt   CO.  ^        BtlLOl  I ,   WIS. 


HENDLEV  &  WHITTEMORE  CO. 


NATIONAL  BOLT  CUTTERS 

"Always  Cut  Accurate  Threads" 

Do  not  require  skilled  labor. 

Dies  can  be  changed  or  adjusted   In  a  minute's 

time. 

Die  Head  has  a  positive  lock,  hence  Insures 
uniform  diameter  and  accurate  thread,  regard- 
less of  stock  variations. 

Ta*!?  National  Interchangeable   Case   Die  Insures 
30%  to  60%  less  upkeep  cost. 
Thousands    of    satisfied     users    will    attest     the 
National  has  no  equal. 

!?''".iL^J'^'  ■'.''?'>    Cutter  without   thorough   in- 
vestigation of  the  National. 
Built  In  22  different  sizes  and  styles. 

THE  N.VTIONAL  MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

TIFFIN    -    -    OHIO 


RIVETING 


at  the  rate  of  10.000  to 
12,000  rivets  per  day  is 
easy  work  for  SHUSTER 
"ELASTIC      ROTARY" 

(Trade   MarkI 

BLOW  RIVETING 
MACHINES.  And  every 
head  is  perfectly  finished. 

Send  samples  and  let  us 
tell  you  what  can  be  done 
on  your  work. 


Catalogue  J. 


THE  F.  B.  SHUSTER  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Formerly  John  Adt  &  Son  Established  1866 
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Machine 
Tools 


MStrnwrn^^B 


Small 
Tool  J 


F^o 


PUNCHING   MACHINES 

Vertical    Open    Gap 

Horizontal 

Multiple 


Angle 
Bar 
Gate 


PLATE    PLANERS 
ROTARY    PLANERS 

BENDING  POLLS 
STRAIGHTENING     ROLLS 
WALL    RADIAL    DRILLS 

SPACING    TABLES 


SMALL    TOOLS 


Rivet    Sets 
Chisel    BlanI 


Coupling    Nuts 


YOU! 


You  are  probably  interested   in   Metal  Working  Tools 

that  is,  Metal  Working  Tools  that  will  repay  you  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  in  service  rendered.  In 
other  words,  just  good  substantial  Metal  Working  Tools 
that  can  take  a  lot  of  "punishment"  without  running 
up  a  lot  of  repair  bills. 

Now,  take  a  look  at  the  Cleveland  Machines  illustrated 
on  this  page  and  without  even  knowing  anything  about 
the  quality  of  the  materials  used  or  the  skillful  workman- 
ship employed  we  venture  to  state  that  you  will  just 
naturally  feel  a  sense  of  ruggedness  that  assures  you  of 
their  ability  to  do  your  work  and  do  it  with  ease. 

We  appreciate  the  kind  of  work  these  machines  are 
called  upon  to  do.  Punching,  shearing,  bending, 
straightening  or  planing  plates  or  structural  members 
is  no  mean  job  and  calls  for  Machine  Tools  having 
more  than  good  outward  appearance  to  recommend 
them,  it  calls  for  Machines  having  the  "innards"  to 
stand  up  to  it  day  in  and  day  out,  and  when  you  specify 
a  Machine  to  do  that,  you  are  specifying  a  CLEVELAND. 

Our  District  Manager  in  your  territory  can  refer  you  to  a 
lot  of  concerns  who  will  back  up  our  statements  and  some 
day  you,  too,  will  permit  us  to  refer  to  you  for  a  recom- 
mendation. 


NEW  YORK 
C.  W.  Hancocl 
50  Church  Si. 

CHICAGO 
R.E.Graves,  33 
S.  Michigan  Av, 


MP 


ilB'CLEVEIAND  Pimm 
§  SHEAR  WORKS  CO.' 


Main  Office  GWorks  •  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

PITTSBURGH-  CHICAGO  -PHILADELPHIA  -  NEW  YORK 


ll^A 


PHILADELPHIA 

RS,  Howell.  321 

BullelinBldg.   , 

PITTSBURGH 
P.J.Hopkins.  511 
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j#t^           Unbreakable  Frames 

^^M^^U|J||   Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

-■yS^^^m"       ^  ^  ^L    ■?!                                                  ^^^     illustration     clearly     illus- 
li"  '^sM^^Blka^^^,^^  Jm.                                               trates    the    distinctive     "Armor 

m    K\  /Bj^MJ^^^^SIvy^                                             Plate"  construction  of  the  Buf- 

'^^^^^^^^^■^■■■_4>^r  nik                                           falo  line  of  punches  and  shears. 
^^B^^^H^ -^^lii  >J  .i5^»                                          The  double  end   angle  and   bar 

■  lJ^^^9k<«Llt,JL|JK^|j||L                                     shear  shown   cuts  angles,    tees, 

m^KKBummiS^KIIm^Em                                   rounds,   squares  and  Bats  with- 

Bi^V^wi  iaHRi^^^^^nB^^B                              "^^  changing  knives  and  angles 

P^JW 

or  squares  on  any  mitre  up  to 

^» 

and  including  45°. 

Two  gangs  can   operate  at  the 

-^^^^> 

same  time  without  interfering. 

^^S^i^ 

FORGES 

BLOWERS 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  43 

/Q  i/n 

DRILLS 
EXHAUST  FANS 

giving  full  details 

«tf)  iwy 

DISK  FANS 

Buffalo  Forge 

My 

PUNCHES         SHEARS 
VENTILATING 

Company 

^ Jt 

APPARATUS 

492  Broadway 

<^  ^^ 

Buffalo,  New  York 

IRONTON 


» 


Punches,  Shears  and  Rolls 
30"  Machine  Motor  Drive 

Vertical  Plate  Punches  or  Shears,  Bending 
and  Straightening  Rolls,  Gate  or  Squaring 
Shears,    Multiple    and    Horizontal    Punches 

for  use  in 
Boiler     Structural,     Locomotive    and    Steel 
Car  Shops,  Farm  Implement  and  Safe  Man- 
ufacturers.     Plunger   controlled   by   adjust- 
able automatic  stop. 

Send  for  catalog  No.   1 9 

The  Ironton  Punch  &  Shear  Co. 

Ironton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


TRIPLE 
COMBINATION 

PUNCHES  &  SHEARS 

Solid  Ste«l  Frame* 

7    Sixe* 

Standard  and  N*w 
TtPM 

Immediate    Delivery 
from  Neu!  York  Stock 


Smlt§/1»4  Ctul0mer§  Ever]nehere 
cAJfyyl^      «^"»32dSt,NewYork 

^'  ,„;  ,,^    ,.. .  Telophon*:    Longacre   4824 

Smc€4sscrs    to    H^U»#r    Machinery    Co. 
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Reserve  Power  without  Waste 


In  this  self-contained,  single 
Punch  and  Shear  will  be 
found  abundant  power  when 
powTr  is  required,  with  pro- 
vision for  keeping  that  power 
in  reserve  without  waste  when 
the  machine  happens  to  be 
idle. 

The  motor  drive  through  cut 
gearing   and   friction   clutch 


afford  control  that  is  at  once 
economical  and  positive. 

There  are  no  wheels  turning 
and  no  wear  and  tear  on  bear- 
ings except  when  actually 
necessary. 

The  motor  drive  and  clutch 
feature  is  representative  of  the 
excellence  of  design  that  has 
characterized  Hilles  &  Jones 
products  for  68  years. 


HILLES  &  JONES  PLANT 
of 


CONSOLIDATED  MACHINE  TOOL  CORPORATION 


BETTS    MACHINE    PLANT 
Fnchester,    N.    Y. 

NEWTON  MACHINE  TOOL  PLANT 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


OF  AMERICA 

HILLES    &    JONES    PLANT 
Wilmington,    Del. 


MODERN   TOOL   PLANT 
Erie,    Pa. 

COLBURN  MACHINE  TOOL  PLANT 
Cleveland.   Ohio 


General  Office:    17  Blast  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 


Philadelphia 


DisTUCT  SAI.SS  Onicxs 

PjITSBUEGH 
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THE  LONG  AND  ^^^^i^ALLSTATTER  CO. 


POWER  PUNCHING  &   5 


HAMILTON, 


SHEARING  MACHINERY 


OHIO, U.S.  A. 


BARTLETT  BENCH  SHEARS 

Cut  12  Gauge  Metal  Easily 


in  I. 


IKiutid     I,*-vi'r 

f'     ill  nil  •' 
.iiainiili-tMl. 

Price  $24.00 
BarlleH  Mfg.  Co., 

26  E.Lalayelle  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich, 


Shear  Blades 

The  Cleveland  Knife  &  Forge  Company 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WILLIAMS,  WHITE  &  CO. 


Forging  Rolls 
Drop  Hammers 
Veakley  Hammers 
Multiple  Tapping  Machines 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


T.'^BV1JJ)0ZER5! 


Presses 
Plate  Shears 
Multiple  Punches 
Punches  &  Shears.  Etc 


PUNCH 

i 

i 

^^^^^■E 

Jfij)^^             This  cut  shows  one  oi 
JWvM             our  72"throatPunchcs, 
KMVlB            with     a    full     floating 
^^rafilH^       punch,  and  an  electric 

^HiMH|K    clutch   operated   by 

1 

■^^^^^^^^^^HEj^HK   We     have 

^MWHBBWWPBBW  y^^^^'    expedience    dv 

ma^^~^m^mmgmgmjmm^^     i  ■   i             i  signing    and     building,' 

^^■■■^^^                           -.,  Punches.  Shears.  Roll- 

el                                                                   and   Presses;   all   sizes 

^ji^                                                                lip     to     150     Ions     111 

weight. 

BERTSCH&  COMPANY 

Cambridge  City,   Ind.,  U.  S.   A. 

Bull  Hrai  iiii:  rimrli  No.  20 


_apacity,  '.'>" 
2"  iron. 

Weight,  20  lb 

Drop  fortrcd. 

Heat  treatc 


VO    EQUAL 

Many  are  used 
in  f  r  e  c  t  i  n  i; 
steel  buiklinis 
1>  y  pUMchin;,' 
holes  in  moni- 
tors of  roofs 
without  the  aiil 
of  any  scaf- 
folding. Will 
rivet  as  well  as 
imnch  holes. 

H'rile   Us. 
Other  shcs. 

WHITNEY  METAI.  TOOL  CO^MPAIW 

100  Forli,-.  Sl.."U.Kkf<.r.l.   III. 


Built  for  Service 


Constant   and   lasting   service   is   insured 
by  the  installation  of 

B  E  A  T  T  Y 

PUNCHES  AND  SHEARS 

They  are  correctly  designed  and  constructed 

Let  us  quote  on  your  specifications. 
BEATTY    MACHINE    &    MFG.   COMPANY 

HAMMOND.    INDIANA 

/•i.'f.'.u.v/r     I!,  i,n  . ,,.!,,:, t  ....     A-...^-  .lil.yr,,,,.,n     Ti.    I    l\,. 
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From  Every  Angle 

From  every  angle  there  is  decided  economy  for  .the 
structural  shop  in  the  use  of  Ryerson-Kling  Double 
Angle  Shears — in  power  saving,  in  speed,  in  versatil- 
ity. The  two  ends  operate  independently  each  with 
its  own  eccentric  shaft,  clutch  and  automatic  stop — 
just  like  two  separate  machines,  yet  having  only  one 
motor  and  occupying  ver)-  little  more  space  than 
would  be  required  for  a  single  machine. 

These  machines  will  cut  angles  either  square  or  on  a 
bevel  up  to  45  degrees.  When  the  latter  is  being  done 
the  turntable  base  is  a  big  advantage,  particularly  when 
long  material  is  handled. 

JJritc  for  details. 

Joseph  T.  Ryersdn  &  Son 


Established    1842 


Incorporated    18 


Plants:  CHICAGO  ST.    LOUIS  DETROIT  BUFFALO  NEW    YORK 

Offices:       MINNEAPOLIS       MILWAUKEE       DENVER       TULSA       HOUSTON       SAN   FRANCISCO 

RYERSON  MACHINERY 


14t) 


VoecLiuii  t'i) 


i  rani      ir^\_>iN      n.\jcM 
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I  Cut  Your  Shearing  Costs  with  a  | 


MARSHALLTOWN 

THROATLESS  SHEAR 


Throatless  and 

Bevel  Sheatfs 

Splitting  Shears 

Plate  Millers 

Pressure  Gauges 

of  all  kinds 


A  shear  that  will  cut  sheets  of  any  size  into 
any  shape  and  yet  is  compact  and  rigid,  will 
effect  a  real  saving  in  your  plant. 

Such  a  shear  is  possible  because  it  is  of  the 
patented  "throatless"  design,  and  that  means 
that  it  has  no  limitations. 

It  is  made  in  sizes  to  meet  your  requirements 
and  at  various  prices,  hand  and  power  operated. 

Write  for  catalog  giving  full  information. 


MARSHALLTOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH^^^^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 


Canton  Alligator  Shear 


Another  Saving — 

The  saving  in  material  liandling  costs  that  can  be 
effected  by  taking  the  shear  where  it  is  needed  will 
run  into  large  figures  in  many  plants. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unusually  well  made 
shear  with  such  long  life  and  low  repair  expense 
that  it  would  l)e  an  economy  anyway. 

Isn't  it  the  sort  of  equipment  you  want? 

M'f  also  make  Canton  Portable  Floor  Cranes.  In- 
dustrial, Shot>  and  .'lutomobile  Turntables. 
Our  cataloi/  would  interest  you. 

Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

New  York  Office,   203  East   Fifteenth  Street 

Canton  Ohio 


yy't^^     Registered  in  U.S.A.  and  Foreign  CouHtries       ^^v 

ROTARY  SHEARS 

Made  in  7  Size* 
Oat  all   ffauffea  of  sheet  and   {^t«   metal   np  to   1   loeb  tliick  In 
■tralght    or    irregular    nbapea    and    openloga,    without    cottlnf    In 
from  side  of   sheet.      Leaves  square,    true  edre   that   re<]alrM  no 
flntahln?.     Ueed   In   building  ship*,   boUera,   tanka,  cara  aD4 
eral  plate  and  sheet  metal   work. 


Patented    June    3rd.    1B13 — Aufuat    Z6th.    1919 

SAVE  50%  TO  90% 

SUmioatD    Oxvac«tulen«    Cutting    and    Pl»ti    PlantKt 
Write  for  OkUlocne  No.  (0 

THE  QUICKWORK  COMPANY 

ST.  MARYS  OHIO.  U. 

Cibia  Addreii:    "QITICKWOIIK,"    All   CodM   Uiad. 

Now   Tork    Eihlblt:    Qrand   Centnt    Palace. 

roretffQ  AganU:   Brltlib  Iita,  Oliver   Uacfaloer;  Conpaiv. 

UtnehMtT,     Enslaod. 
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Established    1886 
Incorporated  1920 


COVINGTON 


Down  from  the  fine  blue  hills  of 
Virginia  comes  a  line  of  punches 
and  shears  that  are  being  bought 
wherever  good  tools  are  used. 

This  big  gate  shear  is  shearing 
stringers  and  risers  from  14'  iron, 
for  iron  stairs.  It  has  been  in  oper- 
ation here  in  the  Sexauer  &  Leinke 
Iron  Works  for  over  ten  years  and 
has  not  had  a  repair. 

Quality  tools  always  —  the  sort 
you're  proud  of  years  later,  are  the 
only  kind  made  at  Covington. 

There's  a  style  and  size 
to  suit  your  needs. 
What  are  they? 

Vertical  Punches  —  Gate  Shears, 
Alligators,  Bending  Rolls,  Plate 
Planers,  Wall  Radials,  Mining 
Equipment,  etc. 


The  Covington  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS 
Covington,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 


GARRISON 
Bu]]  Dozers 


Beit  or  MoUw 
Ihiveo 


-i 


ROLUNG  MILL  EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR  STEEL  MILLS 

Copper,  Brass,  Aluminum,  Lead  and  Zinc  Mifls.    "Garrison  Finish"  Chill  and  Sand  Sofia 

JL  GARRISON  FOUNDRY  COMPANY      <«.  pitt*«,»  w^^m^.  ktabush»  imm 
BOLLIN6  MILL  MACHINERT— PRESSES— SHEARS    S.  Tenth  Street  ::        Pittsbari^ 
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iffiilmTmimiftimiTB^iMimrMiiffii^!" 


The  Back  View  of 

a    Machine    You'll 

Want    to    See    the 

Front  of! 


It's  the  Yoder  Gang  Slitting  and  Leveling  Machine.     Strips 
slit  on  it  have  smooth  edges  and  do  not  curl. 

Our  adjustable  cutters  are  a  special  feature.      It  is  made  in  all  sizes  to  meet 
every  requirement. 

Ju$t  what  are  your$? 

THE  YODER  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

"Machine  builders  to  workers  in  sheet   metal" 


,.m,|^i»,.j|..,a..^n»,,jj,H™-,|H,.„^^^  ...H.f.jp 


Cm 

Your 
Costs 


Increase 

Your 

Production 


Sheet   Metal   Working   Machinery 


>' II 

•l.ullng  «i|li  u 
.vfiirn'  exiH'rU'ni 
"•..ikiiii  iiiaclilii 
I'reKii,.».  Punch 
SlnnrH.  mill  Tin 


ur  .SiuKura  .viuchlii 
i|iul«l>lf  organltallon.  ivllli  over  13 
in  building  (Icpondublc  »lnct  niPliil 
uiKl    (ooIh. 

^^Z'y}"^    Shears,     IllriE    and    Circle 


.ntl 


lalliil  sketches  of  your  ptvJjct  and  our 
l><I..,rt,mnt  ,vlll  eladly  give  you  thoir 
11    U,  the  best   pio.lucllon   methods. 


Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works 

Balalilishnl    1870 


llulVnI...    \.    V. 


Nl^ARA 


CORRUGATIING  MACHINES 

POWER  SHEARS 

OTHER  SHEET  METAL  MACHINERY 

Bee  our  advertUemrnt  in  flrgt  istue  each  month 

The  Streine  Tool  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

NeiT  Bremen,  Ohio,  V.  S.  A. 


^ 


AUTOMATIC 

LOCK5EAMING 

MACHINES  AND  THEIR  PRODUCT 

^  5T0LP  COMPANY INC.GENEVA. NY 


All-steel  Brakes 
for  all  si^es  of  Plate 
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Chicago     Steel 
Bending     Brakes 


le  Ft.  Power  Brake,  Capacity  Vi'  Plate 

Bend  and  Form  Your  Sheets  and  Plates 

on  These  Labor  Saving 

Machines 


USED   BY 


U.   S.   Army  and   Navy 

Railroads 

Auto    Manufacturers 

Sheet   Metal  Shops 


Shipbuilders 

TaKk    and    Boiler    Shops 
Aeroplane    Manufacturers 
Structural  Shops 


Made  from  3  to  26  feet  long  to  bend  from  light 
sheets  to  Y^  inch  steel  plate,  hand  and  power 

Write  for  Catalog  A'o.  19 

DREIS  &  KRUMP  MFG.  CO. 

McKinley   Park   Station  CHICAGO 

San  Francisco  Officei  508  Mission  Street 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING 
MACHINERY  AND  DIES 

Leffler"  Double 
Crank  Presses 

for  heavy  cutting  and 
forming  and  working 
large  dies  or  gangs  of 
dies. 


Charles  LefHer  &  Co. 

61   Clymer  Street,      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD 


UM 

1 

"ADRIANCE" 
Arch  Power  Presses 

These  Presses  have  an  extra  long  stroke.  They  are  built 
in  four  sizes  in  geared  and  flywheel  type  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  sheet  metal  work 
such  as  cutting  and  stamping  coal  bod  and  tub  bottoms, 
petroleum  can  sides,  fire  shovels,  metal  shingles,  etc. 
Equipped  with  the  well-known  "Adriance"  Clutch  and 
the  "Adriance"  Brake,  these  presses  are  designed  to  ^ve 
a   maximum   output    with  ease   and   economy   of   operation. 

ADRIANCE  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

Bu-ldct's   of   Presses.   Dirs   and  Metal    Iforkiiia   Machiiierv 

Established   1888 

Incorporated    1913 

82   RICHARDS   ST.  BROOKLYN,   N.    Y. 


Here's  the 
Press 

for  manufacturing.  Great 
power  backed  by  sturdy 
construction   enables 


ROCKFORD 


to  Stand  the  grind  of  hard, 
continuous  usage.  Made  Is 
Straight  Side  and  Inclin- 
able types  and  various 
■  fzes. 
Write    to-day     for    details 

Rockford     Iron     Works,     Rockford,     lU. 


HENDERSON  PRESSES 

For  Sheet  Metal  Work 

New  Drop  Press — Hammer  Face  30"  x  60" 
Immediate  Shipment ! 

Henderson  Machine  Co. 

5032   Germantown  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Quicker  and  Better  Work 

Is  guaranteed  In  straightening,  bending  and  force  fitting 
jobs  In  the  use  of  cur  FLEXIBLE  POWER  PRESS  AND 
STRAIGHTENING  MACHIN"E,  Because  or  lu  dlBerent 
mechanical  construction  It  invariably  shows  a  Baring  of  at 
least  50%  over  other  ma«hine£.  Continued  pressure  from 
a  few  pounds  up  to  2  0  tons  controlled  hj  foot  pedal 
leaving  hands  free  to  handle  work.  Upkeep  InterestlDKly 
low.      Get   our   new   Bulletin. 

GENERAL   MFG.   CO. 
257    Meldrum    Ave.  Detroit,    Mich. 
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TOLEDO 

ADJUSTABLE  BED 
PRESSES 


r>r) 


The  "Tolwlo"  Blanking,  FormluK.  Hornlog  and  Wir- 
ing PressOT.  Series  No.  40.  h4iTe  perhaps  a  much  ereater 
Sexlblllty  In  design  than  any  other  tjpe  of  Press  which 
has  hitherto  been  placed  on  the  market.  Thla  aexlblllt.r 
adapt*  these  Presses  for  practically  any  kind  of  pre»« 
operation,  except  double-action  drawing.  Cliangps  can 
be  quickly  made  by  the  operator  to  suit  these  Presses 
for  a  wide  variety  of  work  In  the  manufacture  of  agrl 
cultural  ImplemeDts,  automobiles,  bicycles,  carriages, 
cash  register!-,  hardware,  stamped  and  pieced  tinware, 
sheet  steel  stoves  and  ranges,  steel  barrels,  tanks,  steel 
Imies,  percolator-strainers,  burner  shells,  perforated 
dmms,  wheels,  ash  cans,  go-carts,  steel  wagons  and  a 
large  variety  of  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  llie  design  of  the  frame  Is  particularly  adapted 
for  the  operation  of  dies  and  fl.xtures  where  a  large 
space  Is  required  between  the  slide  and  the  bed,  and  Is 
such  that  It  readily  lends  Itself  to  special  attachments 
for  tho  operation  of  dies  for  blanking,  forming,  horning, 
wiring,  riveting,   perforating,  etc. 

"PRESSES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE" 

Excellent    facillUes    for    all    kind*    of    high    grade    machinery 

castings.     Forging   and   gear   cutting   a   specialty. 

Founders    and    Machinists    and     Engineering    Specialists     on 

equipment   for    sheet    metal    producU. 

Estimates  furnished  Correspondence  solicited 

THE  TOLEDO  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

TOLEDO,    OHIO 

U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  OUlce. 

81»    West    WaahliiKton 

Street 


V  &  o 

INCUNABLE 
PRESSES 

with  the  V  &  O  patented 
Long  Slide  —  i  n  s  u  r  i  n  g 
greater  rigidity  and  a  50% 
saving  on  your  dies.  .'\sk 
for  Bulletin  No.  i-R. 


The  V  &  O  Press 
Co. 

Main  omce  and  Kaclorr,  Olan- 
dale.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Branch 
Salei  OBce.  549  WashlnBton 
Boulevard.     Chicago,     Illinoli. 


Typical  L.  &  N. 
Mitre  Press 

We  manufacture  Power 
Brakes  or  Forming  presses 
and  squaring  shears  in  capaci- 
ties from  16  gauge  to  ^  in., 
from  4  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length. 
We  also  manufacture  Mitre 
Presses,  Special  sheet  metal 
machines,  Forming  and  Mitre 
dies,  and  Shear  Blades. 


Loy  &  Nawrath  Division 
Birmingham  Iron  Foundry 

Derby,  Conn. 


No.   5  Double   Roll   Feed   with   Stock  Straightener 
and  Scrap  Cutter 


Rolls  SV2  Diam.  x  8>/i  Long 


Weight  3.000  lbs 


Production — Safety — Economy 

Roll  Feeds   Built    in  Ten  Sizes^-WUI  Fit  Any  Make  of  Press 

AVe   Build   a   CoiiiDlete  Line  uf  .\utumatle    Feeds  (or 

I^neh    Preasea 

F.  J.  UTTELL  MACHINE  CO. 

4135  RA'IIENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 

Form^ly  Acme  UacMne  Work* 


Presses  and  Shears 

Sheet  Metal  Working  Machinery 

The  D.  H.  Stoll  Co.,  Inc. 

Milit&ry  Road  and  Austin  Street, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Presses,  Dies,  Sub-Presses 


Send  for  Catalogue 


ZEH  &  HAHNEMANN  CO. 

Tanderpool  St.  and  Ave.  A  Newark,  N.  J. 
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24  years  of  service — 

a  typical  Bliss  Press  record 

''^  This  BLISS  No.   14  Toggle  Drawing  Press  is  a  veteran  of  24 

years'  service,  still  in  perfect  condition  and  good  for  many 
more  years  of  usefulness.  When  its  owners  bought  it  m  1898, 
they  were  already  familiar  with  bliss  quality  and  service,  for 
they  had  been  buying  bliss  equipment  since  1871.  To-day 
there  are  66  bliss  Presses  of  various  types  at  work  in  this  plant 
—eloquent  testimony  of  the  lasting  satisfaction  obtained  with 
BLISS  equipment. 

Records  such   as   this— and   we   can   point   to   hundreds  of 
others — form  your  safest  guide  in  buying  sheet  metal  working 

Bliss  for  Machinery machinery.     It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  possibilities  o\ 

BLISS  equipment  in  your  plant. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.    T.'S  w^Sy^s     BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO        PITTSBIJRGI 
1  Bide.     Peoples  Gas  BIdg.        Oliver  Bldg. 

American  Factories:  BROOKLYN.  N.Y.       HASTINGS,  MICH.        CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

FOREIGN  SALES  OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES 
ENGLAND.  Pocock  St..  Blackfriars  Rd.,  S.  E.,  Loodon  ITALY.  MS  Via  Nizza.  Turio 


CINONNATI 


SALEM,  OHIO. 
FRANCE,  54  Blvd.  Victor-Hugo,  St.  Ouen,  Parii 
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HYDRAULIC  & 
POWER  TOOLS 


SPECIAL 


Standard      Jogglmg      Pi 


Power  Tools 


Punch.?»    and    Shears 

Plate    Bending    Roll, 

Stamping    Presses 

Car    Wheel   Rolling   Mills 

Flue    Welders 

Bending    and    Straighten 

ing    Machines 
Flue      Cutting      Machine; 

Hydraulic   Tools 

••   column     KUn«mK 
Presses 

Sectional     Flanging 
Presses 

Forging    Presses 

Broaching    Ptesarb 

Forniing    Presses 

Bushing    Presses 


Since  IS 36 

When  you  buy  a  SOUrH\y.\RK  PRODUCT 

you  purchase  also  years  of  designing  and 

man  ufacttirinn  experience. 


sJ  Fisher  Bldg..  Chi 


Swelland  Bldg.,   Cleveland 


Hydraulic    Tools 


Car    Wheel    Presses 
Forcing    Presses 
Plate    Bending    Pres>.- 
r,pe    Bending    Presses 
Angle   Bending    Pre.^e, 
Straightening    Presses 
Upsetting    Presses 
Stationary    Riveters 
Portable    Riveters 
Joggling    Presses 
Kxtrusion    Presses 
Spring    Banding    Presses 
Spring    Stripping    Presses 
Testing    Presses 
Accumulators.    Salves 
I'umps.  Fittings,  ett 
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EXCELSIOR    TOOL    &    MACHINE    CO. 

Ridge   and   Jefferson   Avenue 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers  of 

PRESSES  SHEARS 

BRAKES  GRINDERS 

ANGLE  IRON  BENDERS 
and   POLISHING   MACHINES 

Write  and  get  our  prices 
Machine  No.  37  and  No.  20 


HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY 

of  every  description. 
Hydraulic  Operating 
■ — ■  Stop  and  Check 
Valves.  For  Auto- 
matic Gas  Producers 
see  our  advertisement 
in  last  vk'eek's  issue. 


R.  D.  WOOD  &  CO. 


EFFICIENCY 

If  it's  a  NAZEL  AIR  HAMMER 


the  air  is  being  used  at  the  tempera- 
ture which  it  attains  in  compres- 
sion, therefore  there  are  no  heat 
losses — result:  High  Efficiency. 

In  the  case  of  a  hammer  worked 
from  an  independent  air  supply, 
there  is  a  very  considerable  loss  due 
to  the  cooling  of  air  before  use. 
The  best  results  therefore  can  only 
be  obtained  in  a  hammer  by  using 
the  air  while  still  hot  from  com- 
pression. A  condition  attained  only 
in   a   Nazel. 


NAZEL  HAMMER  BOOK 
xplains  in  detail.      It's    free. 


Nazel  Engineering 
&  Machine  Works 


NAZEL  HAMMERS  require  no  Btorage  tanks.  Independent  compressor*  or  piping. 


60.Ton  and  lOU-Ton  Portable 
HYDRAULIC  PRESSES 

NEW  DESIGN 

for    pressing    on    and    <^    Craoka,, 
Crank      Pins.       Sheaves.      Pinions, 
Car   Wheels,    etc..    by   hand. 
Two  sizes.  Send  f^T  circular. 

VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 
327  N.  Irving  Avenue,      Chicago 


HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY 


Tell  us  what  you 
Deed  in  the  way  of 
Hydraulic  Equip- 

ment. We  will  sub- 
mit    drawings,    esti- 


logues 


ate 


cats 


sses,    pumps,    accumulators,    valv 


TIIR     II^TlRArLIC    PRESS     MFG.     CO. 
6  I.lncolD    Are.  Monnt   Gilead.  Ohio 

pw   York  Buffalo         Cleveland         San  Frandacc 


Jr '  '^Hsl 

[  Beaudry 

\       Hammers 

^j^       General   Forging 

^^^jB    Save  Fuel,  Time  and 
^Btt^^    Labor.     Cut  Forging 
^^^^^P   Costs  in  Two. 

H^^^                Belt  or  Motor  Drinl 

^L            Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc. 

^^                      45  Bromfield  St. 
^^                 BOSTON  9,           MASS. 
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Single  Frame  Forging  Hammers 


Heavy,  well  built 
machines  designed 
for  miscellaneous 
forging  and  general 
blacksmith  work. 

Built  in  sizes  250 
lbs.  to  3500  lbs., 
both  inclusive. 

Operated  by 
either  air  or 
steam  —  with 
equal  efficiency. 


Full  detaili  of  the 
■'ERIE"  line  of  Sin- 
gle and  Double  Frame 
Forging  Hammers, 
Steam  Drop  Hammers 
and  Trimming  Presses 
contained  in  catalog 
"F."  Y  tur  copy 
mailed  on  request. 


ERIE  FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 

ERIE,   PA.,  U.  S.   A. 


We  ateo  buili  a 
complete  Un«  of 
Sheet  Mill  Btmip- 
ment  including 
Oalvanixino  MO" 
chinery.  Levelere, 
Pickleri  and 
Squaring  Sheore. 
Bend  for  Bulletin 
Ho.    90. 


CHAMBERSBURG 
STEAM     HAMMERS 

"All  slie*  for   evary  class  of   work'* 

HYDRAULIC    MACHINERY 


Chambersburg  Engineering  Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 


Morgan 

Rolling  Mills 
Wire  Mills 

(See   flr»t  Issi 

WORCESTER, 

Construction   Company 

Producer  Gas  Machines 
Reversing  Valves 

e  eacb   month   for  Special  Anrutmicement) 

MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Reduce  Your  Forging  Costs 

BRADLEY 

Cushioned  Helve  Hammers 

equipped  with  diea  greatly  increase*  productioB 
and  reduces  costs. 

Their  speed  of  operation  and  ease  of  control  per- 
mit the  operator  to  produce  quality  forgings. 

Bradley  Hammers  are  made  in  32  sizes  and  4 
styles  and  are  equipped  \Wth  heads  ranging  from 
15    to   500   pounds. 

There  is   a  Bradley    Hammer   to   meet  your  in«<U. 
Write   (or   full    particulars    todiay. 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wire  Mill  and 
Cold  Rolling  Equipment 

25   Yrs.   Experience  Back    of   Us 

Broden  &  Dailey  Construction   Company 

1836  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FLAT  WIRE  MILLS  -  SHEARS  -  STRAIGHTENERS 
FLATTEN  ERS-COILERS- SLITTERS -SAWS 
SCOURING  MACHINES-SPECIAL  MACHINERY 
ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY-TUBE  MILL  MACHINERY 

ch-  TORRINGTONMFG,CO. 

TORRINGTibN,  CC\1NN ,tr. S>.A.. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BUILDERS    OF    COMPLETE    MACHINERY    EQUIPMENT    FOR 
IRON,  STEEL  AND  TUBE  WORKS 

"LARGEST  ROIX  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD,  MAKERS  OF  THE  LARGEST  ROIXS" 
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HEAVY  MACHINE  TOOLS 


BIRDSBORO 

A  Birdsboro  Roll  Lathe  speaks  for  itself.  Long 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  class,  recent  im- 
provements lift  it  yet  higher  in  the  opinion  of 
discriminating  users. 


Hydraulic  Machinery 
Rolling  Mill  Machinery 
Rolling  Mill  and  Blast  Fur- 
nace Castings 
Crushing  and  Concentrating 

Machinery 
Jackson   Belt-Lacing 

Machines 
Special  Machinery 


Cast  steel  gears  with  cut  teeth  running  in  oU,  multiple 
speeds  with  a  variable  speed  motor  drive,  direct  con- 
nected through  flexible  coupling.  Proper  design  for  top- 
ping shaped  rolls.  Oil  tight  and  accident  proof  enclosed 
headstock. 

Other  points  will  interest  you — ask  about  them 


BIRDSBORO  STEEL  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

BIRDSBORO,  PA. 

New    York    Office:    90    West   St.,   New    York.      Room    1710.     Telephone    Rector   6664-S-6. 
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LEWIS  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO 


FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 


ROTARY  SQUEEZER  FOR  PUDDLE  BALLS 


ROLLING  MILL  and  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


w, 


ilize  in  building  special  machinery  of  all  kindi 

STEEL  CASTINGS  under   2000   Ib..   each 

GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS        under  20.000   Ib,    each 

Connellsville    Foundry    Machine    &    Steel    Casting    Co. 
ConnellsviUe.  Pa. 


WICKES  BROs'. 


320     Water    St.,     Saginaw,     Mich. 

Ni«  Y(irk  Offlcc — 501  IMtlli  Avenue 
S'l-alilo  onici)— 736  WhIle-Hi-nry  Bide. 
BullJiTi  of:  Heavy  Duty  I»l»le  &  Struct- 
ural T.Jol».  Heavy  Duty  Knuinc  Lathes. 
Special  I'rcHluctlun  Lathes.  Crunhshart 
TuniUii;    Kcjulpiiient,    Blue   Print    Machines. 


ROLL  LATHES 

The  Hyde  Park  kind  are  manufactured 
from  correctly  made  castings,  of  heavy 
and  rigid  construction  and  built  to  last 
many  years. 

|)/^I  f   Q     Handled    by    an    experiencec 

lVV/LlL«lJ     "^'^^  '"^"-     ^^''  "s  when  you 
e.xpect    to    place    your    next 
Sand  and  Chilled     order. 

ROLL  LATHES        IRON  CASTINGS 
TIN  PLATE  MACHINERY 

Hyde    Park    Foundry  &   Machine  Co 


HYDF     PARK  We.t  Penn    U„    P   R.  R. 


PA 


Any     second-hand     ma- 

chinery or  equipment  for 

sale?     If  so,  see  advertis- 

ing rates  on  first  page  of 

Section  50. 

ROLLS  CASTINGS 
MACHINERy 

dZ  chiued^^^^sanFrousJiJ 

Makers    of    Rolls    for    Over    60    Years 

Iron  and  Semi-Ste'el  Crtstings,  in  green  sand, 
dry  sand  and  loam.  Machine  Moulded  Cast- 
ings a  Specialty.  Rolling  Mill.  Rubbc  Mill 
and  General  Heavy  Machinery,  Heavy  Trans- 
mission   Machinery- 


BIRMINGHAM       IRON 

DERBY,   CONN. 


FOUNDRY 
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PHOpilXOHILL  ROLLS 


BETTER mOLLS  CULM  COST 


Steel  »  •  • 

Sand   and 
Chilled  Iron 

New  Process 
^ater  Chill 

Phoenix  Metal 

Different  chill  qiialitiesi  are  necessar>'  for  varied 
finishes  of  sheet  and  tin  mills. 

\ou  may  he  niakin<:  antoniohile  sheet,  perhaps 
yoii  are  rolling  ordinary  hhick  sheet,  then  again 
you  may  be  producing  tin  phite.  All  of  these 
different  products  sliouid  have  particular  char- 
acter and  structure  of  chill  for  the  desired 
finish. 

We  can  furnish  you  just  the  roll  for  the  purpose;  spe- 
cial hard  chill,  regular  chill,  or  our  patented  water 
chill. 

PHOENIX  ROLL  WORKS 

Pittsburgh   Rolls   Corporation 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Foreign  Licensees:    Schneider  &  Cie,  Paris,  France;  Societe  <f  Ougree, 
Mirihiye,  Fonderies  A.  Ketin,  Liege,  Belgium. 


CARBON  AND 

AUOT  STEEL 

ROLLS 


AIR  FURNACE  IRON 
AND  STEEL  CASTINGS 


SAND  AND 

CHIUED  IRON 

ROLLS 


PHILADELPHIA  ROLL  &  MACHINE  CO. 

S2ND    ST.    A    GRAYS    AVE.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  TAYLOR-WHARTON  IRON  A  STEEL  CO. 


THE  UNDER-FEED  STOKER  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Makert  of  the  Jonet  Stoker  /or  Irtdattrial  Furnaeet 
General  Officesi  Worceiter,  Mass. 
Cleveland  Minneapolis         Pittsburgh 


Boston 

BuCFalo 

Charlotts 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


New   Orleans  Salt  Lake  City 

New    York  Seattle 

Omaha  St.   Louis 
Philadelphia 


Kansas   City 
The  Under-Feed  Stoker  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  146  King  SlW ..Toronto 


Write  for  Book 


Industrial  Fi 


EVAPORATORS 

We  build  self-cleanlDg  film  type  evajwratore 
for  high  and  low  pressure  operation  especially 
adapted  to  produclnff  distilled  water  tor  boiler 
make-up   feed.      Single  or  multiple   effect. 

\%"HEELER 
Condenner   &    Ensineerlns   Co. 

Carteret.    New   Jersey 


H.S.B.W.  — 

Incorporated  1920 


COCHRANE  CORPORATION 


Successors  to 


Established  1868 


Safety    Boiler   Works,    North    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Cochrane  Lines.  Including  Open 
Feed  Water  Heaters.  Steam-Stack  and  Cut-Out  Valve  Heaters  and 
Keceivers.  Metering  Heaters.  Independent  V-Notch  Meters.  Flow 
Meters,  Precision  Meters,  Weighing  Meters.  Cochrane  Hot  and  OoU 
Process  Water  Softeners.  Steam  and  Oil  Separators,  Multlport 
Drainers  or  Traps  and  Multiport  Back  Pressure  Atmospheric  Relief. 
Flow  and  Check  Valves. 
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The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 

85  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Established    1868 


Water  Tube  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Chain  Grate  Stokers 

BRANCHES 

Boston,  49  Federal  Street 

PniLADELPUiA,   North  American   Building 

Pittsburgh,  Farmers  Deposit  Bank  Building 

Clevelani^  Guardian  Building 

Chicago,  Marquette  Building 

Detroit,  Ford  Building 

Cincinnati,   Traction    Building 

Atlanta,   Candler  Building 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  21  South  Stone  Avenue 

New  Orleans,  521-5   Baronne  Street 

Houston,  Texas,  Southern   Pacific  Building 

Dallas,  Texas,  2001  Magnolia  Building 

Denver,  435  Seventeenth  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  705-6  Keams  Building 

San  Francisco,   Sheldon  Building 

Los  Angeles    404-406  Central  Building 

Seattle,  L.  C.  Smith  Building 

Havana,  Cuba,  Calle  de  Aguiar  104 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Royal  Bank  Building 

Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Castle  &  Cooke  Building 


ERIE  CITY  IRON  WORKS 

Erie,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

HORIZONTAL    AND    VERTICAL    WATER    TUBE    BOILERS 

STATIONARY       RETURN       TUBULAR       BOILERS 

ECONOMICAL  RETURN  TUBULAR  BOILERS 

STEEL   PLATE    CONSTRUCTION 


ALBERGER 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Have    you   Catalog  r 

Alberger    Pump    &     Condenser     Co. 
140  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 

I!..<toii        Philndelphia        St.   Louis        Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA- 
PUMPS  and  p_^,_^ 
COMPRESSORS  ^itT^^"^' 


PLATT  IRON  WORKS  -  DAYTON.OHIO. 


Pumps 


Steam  and  Power 
Pumping  Machinery 


LONGITUDINAL  AND 
CROSS-DRUM  TYPES 
WASTE  HEAT  BO!  LE RS 

AO.  CONFORM  TOASHECODC 


HEINE 

UNIT  BOILERS 


Saint Lauis.  USA. 
BOILER    MANUFACTURERS     FOR     40    YEARS 


De  Laval 

Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Builders  of  TURBINE  MACHINERY,  Including 
Steam  Turbines  of  all  capacities  for  high  or  l<»w- 
[jressura  steam  and  for  direct  connection,  or  ftc 
belt  or  rope  drive.  Complete  Turbo- Generator  S*<4. 
Centrlfueal  Pumps  for  all  Heads  and  CapacUlM. 
Centrifugal  Blowers  and  Air  Compressor*.  Doakl« 
helical  Speed  Reducing  Gean. 
\\f\t«  for  epecial  bulletint  on  ofyparatuM  in  tehick 
vou    are    intererte4. 


wnnms. 


innm 


1 

r 

REDUCE  BOILER  ROOM  COSTS! 

USE  THE  COUPON 
The   Wickes   Boiler   Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Gentlfmen:  Without  obligation  on  my  part, 
I  would  like  to  read  your  educational 
technical    bulletins   as   checked: 

Bullttin  2.     The   Steam   Boiler  Analyst. 

Bulletin  3.  Reducing  Costs  in  the  Boiler 
Room, 

Bulletin  4.  Magnitude  and  Prerention  of 
Air  Infiltration    Losses. 

Bulletin  5.  Saving  Coal  in  Steam  Power 
Plants. 

Bulletin  6.     The  Utiliiation  of  Waste  Heat 

1    noO! 

for    Steam   Generation. 
Name    

Business    .\ddress    

St 

Kl    CMcd    Setting 

Dale    

'<-> 

RoTURBo  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPS 

Manistee  Iron  Works  Co.,  Manistee,  Mlctktgan 


4\0'iiW'^  .i^<^'SSS^    ab.olut-ly        reli 

/l/W'l//r      .^^.-"^     \\^       ''"'■      They  are  fur 
-^■■'^\///r     ^'■%'>^\e%V^  "■»'>-'«      '-      cpacitle. 


^1^ 


c^^^ 


ties 
15    to    75,000    C  P.M. 
Write     Dept.     No.     -13. 

Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co. 

492    Broadway  Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  STEAM  RUMPS 


NEW    YORK    SALES    OFFICE,    141     BROADWAY 

Send    for    Catalog    No.    107 

OEAN  BROS- M"  Indianapolis. 


CENTRIFUGAL   PUMPS 


Cmnamit  m*  regarding  your  reqwirmtnenU 

THE    FREDERICK   IRON   &   STEEL   CO. 

FREDERICK,  MD. 


Myers  Self-Oiling  Power  Pumps 

Ideal  for  Power  Water  Service  Anywhere 
and   Always   Satisfactory 

This  l8  not  a   mere  statement  or   theory 
as  will  be  borne  out  by  the  thousands  Id 
_  service. 

Their      construction,      a 
Myers     patented      idea, 
solves  many  pumping  prob- 
lems  and   does  away   with 
farmer       pump       troubles. 
Covered    working   parts,    a 
positive  oiling  system,  en- 
lartred  valves,  new  method 
of    power    application    and 
other    features    produce    a 
standard  of  Bervice  differ- 
ent from  others. 
o   prospective    purchaser    of    a 
power     pump     should     decide     on 
another   pump    until    he   has   thor- 
oughly   Investigated    the    MYERS. 
Comparisons    Invited.       Literature 
on  request. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  Ashland,  O. 


TRANSIT    PUMPS 


Fig.    1100 
For  Pressures  up   to   200   pounds 

Where  the  fluid  to  be  handled  contains  more  or  less  prlt,  we  recommend 
an  outside  packed  plunger  pump.  The  pumping  Is  perfonned  by  the  <Ui- 
placement  of  the  plungers — no  rings  nor  pistons  for  the  grit  to  cut — and 
the  packing  ti  easily   renewed. 

NATIONAL   TRANSIT   PUMP   &   MACHINE   CO. 
Oil    City»    Pa. 

District    Office$:    A^etc    York,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,    Cleveland,    Komom 
Citv.   Houston   and    Denver 


ELMES 

HIGH-PRESSURE 

HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS 


Motor      or      Belt     Driven 
All  Sizes 

A  complete  line  of  Hy- 
draulic Machinery,  Valves, 
Ganges  and  Fittings. 

Catalog  on  Request. 

CHARLES   F.    EI.MKS    EXGINEERIXG   WORKS 
1003-1011    Pulton    St.  Chicago,    111. 

Since   1851  Inc.    1895 


1 

^ORRiSig.^ 

!■  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

;;.-/ Since     1864    wo    have    been    building    Centrifugal 
,y    Pumps,    Hydraulic    Dredges    and    Steam    Engines. 

^     Tou  can  df-perid   upon  the   Morris  reputation. 
'^                3IORRIS    MACHINE    \70RKS 

BALJJWINSVILLE.   N.   T. 

Agents   in  Principal  Cities 

Lea-Courtenay    Pumps 


.VS-v? 


CENTRIFUGAL 

pumping  machinery 
for  every  kind  of 
pumping  service 
Lea  -  Courtenay  Co. 

17  Maine  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 


PUMPS 


BOYTS,  PORTER  &  COMPANY 

CONNELLSVILLE,  PA. 

Boiler  Feed  Pumps 

Electric  and  Steam  Mine  Pumps 

SEND   FOR  CATALOG 


^XER  CENTRIFUGAL   />„, 
-^  OV  HIGH  GRADE         ^^/*f, 

^  HIGH  EFnaENCY 

lyOLIER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

165  BroMiwaj  New  York  City 


MQPctfl^ 


Uniflow  Engines  Corliss  Enqines- Diesel  Enqines 

Stpom  ond  Electric    Hoists 
Condensers  ■  Compressors  ■  Special  Machincru 


NORDBERG    MANUFACTURING    CO. 


M  I  L  WA  U  K  E  E 


WISCON3IN 
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Mesta  Una-flow  Engines 


Stumpf  Patents 


High  Thermal  and  Mechanical  Efficiency 
Elxtreme  Simplicity 

Mill  Engines,  Power  Engines,  Blowing  Engines 


ECONOMICAL  IN  STEAM  CONSUMPTION,  OIL  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
FLOOR  SPACE  NEEDED    PRACTICALLY  NOISELESS  IN  OPERATION 

We  Build  Una-Flow  Engines  from  500  H.  P.  Up 
to  12,000  H.P.  Based  on  150-lb.  Steam  Pressure 


Send  for  Bulletin  U. 


MESTA  MACHINE  COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


CHICAGO: 

PEOPLES   GAS  BLDG. 


PITTSBURGH: 

OLIVER    BLDG. 


WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

MUNSEV  BLDG. 
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FOSTER  SUPERHEATERS 

,\   BaceHity    tor   turbine   protection     engine   cylinder    •conomy,    and    utilization    of    superheat    for    ail    ita    b«n«&ta, 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY  111  Broadway,  New  York 

Boitoo.    Phil«drlphi>,    Pitlsburfh.   Cbicaco,    Kaasu   City.    Dallas.  San   Fraaclsco,    London.   Eng. 


ONLY  Steam  Engines 
Good  Engines  ONLY 


Troy  Engine  &  Mach.  Co. 
Troy,    Pennsylvania 


DIESEL  OIL  ENGINES 

40  to  1200  H.P.  Horizontal  and  Ver- 
tical types — designed  to  use  any  kind 
of  crude  or  fuel  oil.     Send  for  bulletin. 

THE  DE  LA  VERGNE  MACHINE  CO. 

2106  EL  138TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"The   UNA-FLOW  STEAM  ENGINE" 

A  complete  treatise  setting  forth  the  principles  and 
advaiitages  of  the  inost  efBcient  reciprocatinir  steam 
engine  yet  developed  bv  its  inventor  Prof.  J.  Stumpf. 
Price   $5   Net.     Published  by   the 

STUMPF    UNA-FLOW    ENGINE    CO.,    Inc. 

206  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


KnRR    TniRI?rE    CO..  WellaTilla,  H.   T. 


..irtis  Pneumatic 
Alachinery  Co. 


2570iCienlen  A?^ 
St^  Loui«,  Mc> 


AIR  AND  CAS  COMPRESSORS 
VACUUM  PUMPS 


No    fin 
All  Sizes  All     Bury     Universal     V 
Types     for     three- cylinder 

Compressor.       ^X'h 


tha 


Volume 


rvramid  Bo.\- 
Plate  Valves 
••Durable     a.s 

All      Pres-    Z^;-;,V"-" '      " """     the     Pyra- 

mids,  Silent 
Bury  Compressor  Company  ■''  ^  the 
1706     Cascade    St.,     Erie,     Pa.  Sph:n>:." 


LET  YOUR  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

GROW  WITH  YOUR  SHOP 


ANGLE  COMPOUND  design  gives  you 
the  air  capacity  you  actually  need  in  con- 
venient units.  As  the  call  for  air  power 
grows,  you  can  keep  pace  with  it  by  adding 
fresh  units,  each  a  complete,  efficient,  two 
stage  compressor. 

The  "Half-twin"  and  "Twin  Angle  Com- 
pound" direct  motor  driven  units  (figs.  1  and 
2)  are  examples  of  this  efficient,  step  by  step 
growth. 


(I)  Half  Twin  Angle  Com- 
pound with  direct  drive  motor. 
Note    outboard    coupling. 


Do  not  buy  a  "temporary"  compressor, 
which  is  uneconomical  because  it  is  either  too 
large  for  present  needs,  or  too  small  for  your 
eventual  requirements. 

There's  an  Angle  Compound  size  or  group- 
ing that  is  "right"  for  any  air  demand  from 
400  cu.  ft.  up. 

ASK  FOR  BILLET! !\  1177B 


SULLIVAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


80  EAST  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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Spencer  Turbo-Compressors 

For  supplying  a  steady  non-pulsating  non- 
surging  flow  of  air  to  your  oil  and  gas  burn- 
ing furnaces,  foundry  cupolas,  etc.  The 
Spencer  Turbo-Compressor  has  no  equal. 

Write  for  complete  technical  details. 


The  Spencer  Turbine  Co. 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 


Chapman  Producers  in 
your  gas  house  save  time 
and  money.  Please  see  our 
monthly  announcements. 

CHAPMAN  Ef^KESklNG  CO. 


MT.VERNON.  OHIO. 


Write    for    our    new    Refrigeration    Bulletin 
Just  off  the  press 

Bulletins   on   Norwalk    Compressors   for   air 

or  any  of  the  commercial  gases  will  also  be 

sent  on  request 


If  it's  Compressed  Air 

Consult 
INGERSOLL-RAND    CO. 

11  BROADWAY.NEW  YORK 


AIR 


COMPRESSORS 

AU   Sizes   For   Every   Requirement 

Pioneer    manufacturer    of    the 
Silent   Plate   Valve   Self-oiling 
Air  Compressors. 
AMERICAN     AIR    COMPRESSOR    WORKS 
ejlTAlj09UB  9MAriB       558-562  Hamilton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sontb  West  Agt. :   Rocves  A  Skinner  Mihy.  Co..   St.   L«ul». 


GALUSHA  GAS  PRODUCERS 

For  AU  industrial  Purpose) 

*^  "*  ^^**  y"""'  prcAlems  sad  we  will  give  you  the  benefit  of 


CAS   PRODUCER    AND    ENGINEERING    CORP. 

I  IB    Broad    St.,    New    York    City 
C<M   FrtdHttTs  and    Tar  Extractori 


\    Heating     y 
I     S«nice     ^ 


Shnlth  Cu  Ei.4ln.»lnt  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

FtitHa  .   Daylon,  Ohio,  and  Laintton,  OUo 

S4.  Csnsdkn  RaKManUliru 

Th.  C.ii.<li.n  AUii-ClnlmOT  Cs,  Ud,  TMinl. 


Producer  Gas  Systems 

Using  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coals. 

Raw  and  Scrubbed  Gas  for  Displacing  Oil,   City  Gas,  Coal 

and  Coke  in  Fui-naces  of  all  Descriptions. 

WE     GUARANTEE     RESULTS 

Flinn  &  Dreffein  Co.,  'c' h"' i°rA°^  o 


VALVES-FITTINGS      A 
APPLIANCES—      -a 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.  "^'^ 


mUmmmiii 


latTllklii:4a:TctKKii;llMiItlcli 


PITTSBURGH,       PA. 
ENGINEERS- FOUNDERS^PIPE-FITTERS    &.  (MACHINISTS. 


HYDRAULIC  VALVES 

FOR 

All  High  Pressure  Purposes 

These  valves  are  made  with  as 
simple  a  construction  as  is  pos- 
sible with  high  pressure.  The 
possibility  of  leakage  is  prac- 
tically eliminated.  The  materi- 
als are  those  that  long  experi- 
ence has  proved  best  for  the 
purpose.  Our  line  covers  the 
many  requirements  of  hydrau- 
lic pressure  installations. 

WriU  for  BxMeUifU 

THE  WATSON-STILLMAN  CO. 

^ .^  NEW  YORK,  190  Fulton  Stnwl 

^^1^0  CHICAGO,  McCormlck  BqII^bk 

^<5S!^  PHIL.\DELPHIA.  WidenerBldr. 
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BUILDING    FOR 

Lower  upkeep  expense  for  piping  sys- 
tems depends  on  uniform  quality  m 
all  equipment  used.  For  a  pipe  line 
is  an  assembly  of  many  units  and  the 
efficiency  and  stability  of  the  whole 
demands  unfailing  service  from  each 
unit— valve,fitting,pipingorspecialty. 

The  high  quality  of  all  Crane  valves, 


PERMANENCE 

fittings,  pipe  bends  and  specialties, 
guarded  by  rigid  inspections  and  the 
most  severe  factory  tests,  insures 
dependable  service  from  a  pipe  hne 
constructed  of  Crane  units.  Conven- 
ient Crane  branch  houses  maintam 
complete  stocks  of  standard  pipe-hne 
equipment  at  strategic  shipping  points. 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING.  836   S.   MICHIGAN   AVE..  CH.CAGO 

Branches  a.d  &/..  Office,  in  O.e  Hundred  and  Th.rty-fi.e  Ciun 

National  Exkihit  Room.:  Chicago,  Nrw   York,  ^lanuc  Oiy 

fTorh:  Chicago  and  Bridgeport 

CRANE  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.    CRANE-BENNETT.  Ltd.,  LONDON 

C^NE  EXPORT  CORPOR.CTION:   NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLE  CRANE,  PARIS 


Crane  75  Low  Pressure  Globe  Valve 
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DO  YOU  USE  AIR? 

THE  POWELL 
BLOW  GUN  AIR  VALVE 

Cleans  machines,  tools,  benches.    Can  be  adapted 
for  innumerable  special  purposes. 

"Just  Press  the  Button" 


THE  WM.  POWELL  Co. 

1X01    DRAPER   ST„    CINCINNATI,    O. 


fenkins  packing 


1    hot    or    col.l    Kiler 
JE\KI\S    BROS. 

New  York  B  M  n  11  lu^l  Iph 


JEFFERSON  UNION 
AND  FLANGE 

Adapted  for  Oil,  Steam,  Water, 
Gas  and  Air,  No  Packing. 
Guaranteed. 

Jefferson  Union  Co.,  '■'mmT' 


DART  for  DurabiKty 

*>B                  Dart    Unions    give 

years   of   satisfactory 

service.    They  cannot 

leak,  rust  or  corrode 

b^        and  can  be  used  over 

IJ,       and  over  again  when 

~1    <   '        changes    in    pipe   line 

~4^           are  made. 

P^               Free  samples  on  re- 

|J   J       quest 

^^^*9|'*'*    ^^ 

1        1  rke  F^lrtnnks  O..    StlM  Anota. 
Oaiudlaii     Ftetoir:     D»rt     Vaiim 
Limited,   'RmBto. 

E.  M.  Dart  Mfg.  Co. 

^md 

Providence,            R-  L 

Power  Plant  Piping 

—  FOR  — 

Electric  Light,  Street  Railway, 

Blast  Furnace,  Steel  Works 

and  Industrial  Plants  of 

every  description. 

SpecialisU  in  Welded  Wrought  Steel  Header*, 
Flanged  Iron  and  Steel  Fittings,  Pipe  Bend*  and 
Fabricated  Piping  for"  Power  Plant*. 

"When  You  Think  of  Piping  Think  of  Plt»»burgh  Piping" 

Pittsburgh  Piping  &  Equipment  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  &  CONTRACTORS 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Now     York 


PITTSBURGH  COILS 


trio     WeldtKl.     coDtlnDOUs.        Enimlnata 
fittings.      Stronger,    safer,    last    longer. 
I^et    u»    Qunte   i/ou. 

PITTSBURGH  PIPE  COIL 

&  BENDING  CO. 
O.   Bbx  975  Pittaburgh, 


NAUGATUCK  MFG.CO.Naugatuck.Conj 


Cast  Steel  Fittings 


tPower  Plant  Piping.  Fittings,  Valves.  Etc. 
Ready  to  erect 

'FO.  B.  LOIBERT  &  CO.       chica^..  r,- 


BE  SURE  AND  SPECIFY 


"Wilmington  Fibre" 


Shect>,   Roda,  Tube*,   WuImt*.   Ca«k«t>   u4 
Special  Shape* 

ch    Ofcei   "BweTy»>>*rt" 

Wilmington  Fibre  Specialty  G)..    gStS!" 


FF I   T^      ^°'  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose  — 

Washer*,    Gaskets,    Wicks,    Pad*. 
Strips,    for    lubricating,    dustproofing,    insalating,    etc. 

THE  BOOTH  FELT  CO.,  INC. 
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Extra  Copies  of 

THE  IRON  AGE 

ANNUAL  REVIEW  NUMBER 

JANUARY  4,  1923 

will  be  available  if  ordered 
immediately 

"^^^^^HIS  foricard-looking  issue  will  give  a  com- 
M  J  plete  summary  of  the  past  year's  trends  and 

^^m^  tendencies  in  prices,  in  industry  individual- 
ly and  collectively,  in  technology',  econom- 
ics and  commerce,  interpreting  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  terms  of  1923. 

Folding  charts  in  color  on  heavy  coated  paper  will 
be  found  in  each  issue,  showing  price  fluctuations 
over  a  full  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  advertising  pages  will  be  in  every  sense  a  di- 
rectory or  catalogue  of  the  products  and  services  of- 
fered by  leading  manufacturers  in  this  country,  with 
a  very  complete  index  of  machinery,  tools,  metal 
products,  equipment  and  supplies  used  by  the  metal 
trades  and  those  who  operate  metal-working  depart- 
ments. 

One  copy  of  the  Annual,  of  course,  will  be  sent  to 
every  subscriber,  but  additional  copies  should  be  or- 
dered in  advance.  The  demand  every  year  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply. 

Price  $1.00  Per  Copy 

Address  all  requests  to  the  Circulation  Depart- 
ment, The  Iron  Age,  239  West  39th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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uecemoer  z»,  lazjj 


Factory  bquipment — A 

Jl.rjjj 

PRICE  PER 

Equipment  —  Material 

INSERTION 

kinds. 

J      111-,  10  50 

.<  uiclioi  15.73 

4  Inches  19  00 

8  Inches  3S.O0 


13.13 
17,50 
33.00 


13.13 
1650 
32.00 


U.e3 
15.00 
29.00 


Rat,s   fnr   other 

spaces    furnished    on 

request. 


^^^^ 
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"The   RELIABILITY  of  McCabe's   Used  Machinery    is  Known    the    World   Over' 


LARGE 
LATHE 

PRACTICALLY  NEW 

NILES-BEMENT- 
POND 

MODERN    HEAVY    TYPE 

FORGE  LATHE 

92"  swing,  50-ft.  bed,  38- 
ft.  between  centers,  motor 
traverse  carriage  and 
motor  shelf  for  geared 
motor  drive  on  head,  inc. 
motor  and  all  electrical 
equipment. 

Length     Front     Bearing 
26". 

Spindle  Dia.  18". 
Weight  150,000  lbs. 

Special  Low  Price  Now 
to  Take  It  from  Present 
Location. 


McCABE  ••2-in-l"  DOUBLE 
SPINDLE  LATHES 

32/54"    Swing.    3«'    bed.    uper    attachment,   arr. 

for  motor  drive. 
20/44"--I2'  bed.  old  style. 

54"x21--P.nd.  '^™^S 

B0"xl4' — American   Geared  Head. 

42''i22' — Putoam,   motor  drive. 

42"il6'— Putnam,    motor  drive. 

38"il6' — Nlles-Bement-Pond — motor    drive. 

38"xl4' — Alliance,  motor  drive. 

38"il6' — Springfield,  motor  drive. 

3C"il6' — NilesBement-Pond.    motor    drive. 

3«"xl4' — Bridgeford.    motor    drive. 

38"il2'— Lodge  &  Shipley. 

32"xl6' — Johnson,    motor   drive. 

30"xl6' — NMIefi-Bement-Pond.   motor  drive. 

SCxlS' — Johnson,  motor  drive. 

.30"xl4' — .Mccabe. 

30"xl4' — Nile»-Bement-Pond.    motor    drive. 

30"il2' — Johnson,    motor  drive. 

30''xl2' — Nlles-Bement-Pond.    motor   drive. 

28"iI2' — .Si-humacher-Boye. 

26"xl6' — Bradford,    motor    drive. 

26"ll4' — Bradford,    motor   drive. 

26"xl4' — Bridgeford,    motor   drive. 

26"xl4' — N'lles-Bement-Pond. 

26"xlO'— Johnson. 

28"il0'— Bridgeford. 

20"ll  0' — Nlles-Bement-Pond. 

26"x22'— Bullard. 

25"xl2' — Ballard. 

24"ll4' — Bullard. 

24"xl  2'— Bradford. 

24"il0' — Advance  Rnmelj. 

21"!  8' — McCabe. 

20-xlO'— Dnff. 

20"l  8' — Bove  &  Emmea. 

20il2-ft.  Cincinnati. 

ISxlO-ft.  McCabe. 

18"x  8' — Bradford. 

16"!  8' — Bradford. 

16"x  6' — McCabe. 

McCABE    "All-in-1"    LATHES 
24/40*  swing.   14'  and  18'  beds,  used  for  demon- 
Btratlng  purposes  only,  condition  piaranteed. 
TURRET    LATHES 
28"  Pond— rigid   type. 
24"  Gisholt,   motor  drive. 
21"  Gisholt,  gap. 
21"   Gisholt.   3%"  hole. 
8x36"  Jones  &  Ijimson.  geared  head. 
2x24"  Jones  &  t..am8on,    geared   head. 
3"  Jones  &  Lamson.   double  spindle. 

SHAPERS 
28"    Smith    4   Mills,    single   pulley  drive. 
25"  Smith    &    Mills,    back   geared. 
24"  Queen   City,  back  geared. 
24"   Oould   &  Eberhard 
16-  SMITH    &   MILLS.   PT.A1N. 

PLANERS 
84"xen-x30' — POND — 4   hd».,    motor   drive. 
48-x72-x24'— GRAY — 4  hds.,  arranged  for  M.  D 
48"l4S"xl5'— Pond.    2  heads. 
48"x48"xl5' — Sellers,   S  heads. 
42"x36"xl6'— D.    A    H..    Open    side.    2    heads 
42"x36"xl2'— Gray.    2  heads. 
42"x54"xl2'— Gray — 2    heads. 
36"l44"l24'— Orny— 4    heads. 
30"x.'}n-xfi'— Cincinnati.    1    head. 
30-x30"ie'— Gray.    1   head. 
24l24ll0-ft     Gray— 2   hds. 

HORIZONTAL   BORING    MILLS 
4 — %"  Bar— Nlles. 
4 — %"  Bar— Bement-Mlles. 
3"— Bar — Belts. 
2%"  Bar — Bement-Mlles. 

GEAR  CUTTERS 
22".  Olenson   Bevel   Gear. 
30"  G.   &  B.   Spnr  and  Bevel. 
38"  Fellows   Gear   Staaper. 


WHEEL    PRESSES 

lOO-ton     Watson    Stillmau    Uydraullc. 
250-ton   48"  Caldwell 

RADIAL    DRILLS 
T — Baush,    Plain. 
4H'  Niies,   Half  Universal. 
4' — Bickford,    Plain. 
4' — Fosdick.    Plain. 
4' — Carlton — 96"   swing,   speed  box. 
3' — Carlton,   Sensitive. 
3' — Morris,    Plain. 
3'   Fosdick,  Plain. 
2H"  Carlton,   60"  swing,   speed  box. 

SLOTTERS 
24"  Stroke.    Niles-Bement-Pond.    motor    drive. 
18"   Putnam,    motor  drive. 
14"  Sellers,   belt  drive. 

BENDING   ROLL 
10'    McCat)e,    arranged    for    belt    or    motor    drive, 

BORING   MILLS 
10-16'   Betts,   2   heads. 
54"  Nlles,    Ver.    sg.    heads. 
48"   Gisholt.    2   heads. 
42"  Bullard.   2   heads. 
30"  Bullard,    Vertical    turret    head. 

MILLING  MACHINES 
60x12" — Newton.    Horizontal. 
33x16" — Gisholt — Thread,    motor  driva. 
30x13" — Smalley — Thread,    motor  drive. 
No.   22 — Bralnerd.    Plain. 
No.   7 — Becker-Bralnerd,    mfrs.   type. 
No.   6 — Becker — Vertical. 
No.   5 — Brown   &   Sharpe   Vertical. 
No.   5 — Hendey-Lincoln. 
No.  4 — Cincinnati    Universal. 
No.   3 — Cincinnati   Plain. 
No.   3 — Pratt  &   ttTiltney.   Vertical. 
No.   2 — -Brown  &   Sharpe   Plain. 
No.    2 — Brown   &   Sharpe    Plain. 
No.   2 — Owen — Universal. 
No.   2 — Cincinnati   Vertical. 
No.   IB — Milwaukee  Unlveraal. 
HAMMERS 

1,000  lb.  Toledo,    friction  board   drop. 

1.100  lb.   Bement,    single  frame. 

1.500  lb.   Chambersburg.    steam  drop. 

2.000  lb.   Nlles-Bement-Pond.    steam    drop. 

2.000  lb.  Chambersburg.    double    frame    forcing. 

2.500  lb.   Chambersburg.    steam   drop. 

2,700  lb.   NUes-Bement-Pond.  double  frame  forf- 
ing. 

3,000  lb.  Ohambersbtirg.   steam   drop. 

3.000  lb.   NlleB-BementPond,    steam   drop. 

4.000  lb.  Chambersburg.   steam  drop. 

6.000  lb.   N.    B.    P. — double   frame   steam. 
24.000  lb.    N.    B.    P.— double   frame   steam. 
60.000  lb.   Obaml)ersburi;.   double   frame. 
CRANES 

3-ton  Shepard.   Mono  Rail. 

5-ton  Alliance.  3  motor,  61'  span. 

B-ton   Alliance,   3   motor  48*   span. 

5-ton  \Vhltlng.   3   motor.    44'   stwn. 

6-ton  Shaw.   3   motor.   48'  stian. 
10-ton  Northern.   4  motor.   71'  span. 
10-ton  Shaw.  S  motor.  48'  span. 
25-ton   P.    ft  H..    4    motor.    71'   apan. 
10-ton  Dodge.  Loco.   Crane  and   Bucket.   4   wheel, 

38'    boom. 
Ourtls-JIb  1000  lb.   Air  Hoist. 
Ourtls-Jlb  4600   lb.    Air   Hoist. 
Curti»-Jlb.   Ellec.    Hoist. 

PUNCHES    AND    SHEARS 
Boris.   Punch.    60'  gap,    H     4   J.,    weight  88.000 

lbs  .    arr.    for  motor   drive,    no   motor. 
Single    E)nd    'McQlbe"    50"    Gap.    weight    S8.000 

lbs. 
Donble   End    36"    Gap.    Ix>ng   .*    Alslatter. 
Lennox  Rotary   Bevel    shear.    %"   plate  capacity. 

TES'nNC  MACHINES 
100.000  lb.  Tlnlus    Olsen.    Tensile    Strength. 
lOO.OOO  lb.   Riehle    Bros..    Tensile    atrmgtb. 


OUR  NEW  FOUR-PAGE  COMPLETE  STOCK  LIST— NOW  READY 


Jo  Wo  IF^^  (O^kimiC. 

^     Qd/       ^  LATHE   AIM  D       ^^        ^^^5:;:© 

MACHIIMERY 


SINGER  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

Phones:  Cortland  1657-1656 
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MACHINERY   &   SUPPLIES 

Low  Prices  for  Quick  Sale! 


-2S"  X  4S"  Hamilton  Kight  Hand  Corliss. 

-M"  X  42"  Ohio   lUght   Uand   Corliss. 

-IS"  X  4-2"  Allis  Right   llniid   Corliss. 

-12-  X  24"  Buclvejc   Lett  Hand. 

-12-  X  24"  Douglas    Plain    Slide    Valve. 

-10-  I  12"  Chandler  Tajior  Plain  Slide  Vnlvc. 

-9-1  10-  AmiiDgtOQ    &     Sinilns    Automatic. 


2 — tJ6"  X  20'  Horizontal  Tubular;  115  lbs.  pres- 
sure. 
1 — 72-  X  16'  Horizontal  Tubular ;   115  lbs.  pres- 

1—50  H.P.    luternallj-  Fired;   90  lbs.   pressure. 
1—30  H.P.   Vertical ;  110  lbs.  pressure. 
1—20  H.P.  Vertical;  100  lbs.  pressure. 


SMOKESTACKS 

Just  now  our  stock  of  Smoke  Stacks  is  com- 
plete in  all  sizes  from  8"  diameter  to  S4"  diam- 
eter. The  following  are  ready  for  quick  ship- 
ment : 

250  Ft.    Brand   New    72";   3/16"   on   bottom, 

hi"  on  top. 
160  Ft.    Brand    New   06";    3/16"    on   bottom, 
1^"  on  top. 
50  Ft.   Second  Hand  42";  3/16"  material. 
64   Ft.36";     ij"    on    bottom,    3/16"    on    top; 
&5%    new. 
800  Ft.  30'  Brand  New;  S  gauge. 
150  Ft.     72"     Self-supporting;     5/16"    bottom 
np   to   3/16"  on    top;   VS'Tc    new. 
2 — 70  FL   Self-supporting  Stacks,   30"  diam- 
eter. 
1,000  Ft.   20"   Second  Hand   Spiral  Riveted,   10 

gauge. 
2.000  Ft.  18"  Brand  New;  No.  S  gauge. 
300  Ft.    Brand     New    10"     Spiral     Stack.     14 

gauge. 
120  Ft.     Brand    New    8"    Spiral    Riveted,     14 
gauge. 
10.000  Ft.    Brand  New  18"  Ventilating  Piiie.   18 

gauge. 
10,000  Ft.    Brand  New  30"  Ventilating  Pipe,   18 
gauge. 
160 — 30"  Cowls,  16  gauge,  6'  high. 
150 — 18"  Oowls,  20  gauge,  4'  high. 


PUMPS 

1 — 16"  I  8%"  X  12"  Dtiplex  Steam. 

1 — 14"  X  lOH"  X   10"   Duplex  Steam. 

1 — 12"  X  7"  X  10"  Duplex  Steam. 

1 — 10"  X  6"  X  10"  Duplex  Steam. 

3 — 6"  I  4"  X  C"  Duplex  Steam. 

4 — 5W"   X   3%"   X   5"    Duplex   Steam. 

2 — iW  X  3%"  X  4"   Duplex    Steam. 

1 — 8"  X  S"   Deane  Triplex   Single  Acting  Power 

Pump. 
1 — Kingsford  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Water  Pump 

24"  suction.   24"   discharge. 
1- — Piatt     Iron     Works     Horizontal     Centrifugal 

Water  Pomp,   14"   suction.    12"  discbarge. 
1— Fulton    Horizontal    Centrifugal    Water    Pump, 

12"  suction,   10"  discharge. 
2 — Buffalo   motor   driven    Centrifugal    Pumps,    4" 

suction.    3"   discharge,   direct  connected   to   5 

H.P.  WestinghoDse  Motor,  220  Tolts,  3  phase. 

60  c.TcIe, 


HYDRAIII,IC   POMPS 

2 — H.vdraulic  Machine  C-ompany  Vertical  Triplex 
Pumps,  plungers  2"^i"  x  10".  capacity  about 
35  gallons  per  minute,  at  .50  R.P.M.,  horse- 
power required  40.  with  base  arranged  for 
motor  drive,  but  without  motor.  1500  lbs. 
pressure. 

2 — McGowan  Steam  Driven  Compound  Duplex 
Outside  End  Packed  Pressure  Pumps,  to 
operate  on  100  lbs.  of  steam  and  produce 
1500  lbs.  water  pressure  at  the  discharge, 
flO  ft.  piston  speed.  147  gallons  per  minute, 
din.  of  hi?h  pressure  cylinder  18".  low  pres- 
sure cylinder  2.S".  stroke  16".  water  on  4". 
steam  inlet  4".  exhaust  6".  suction  5". 
Weight  about  25,000  lbs.  each.  Condition ; 
90%    new. 


CO^rPRESSORS 

I — Sullivan  Straight  Line  .\ir  Compressor.  24" 
steam  cylinder.  26"  low  pressure  air  cylinder. 
16^^"  high  pressure  air  cvlinder.  30"  stroke, 
capacity  1850  cu.  ft.  i>er  minute. 

1 — Oliicago  Pneumatic  Single  Stage  Steam  Driven 
Compressor,  two  cylinders,  size  22"  x  16". 
capacity  1700  en    ft. 

1 — I.aidlow-Diinn  *  Gordon  Belt  Driven  Air  Com- 
pressor,  size  25"  X  15"   x  18",   capacity  750 


1— In? 


ft. 


Serjeant  High  Pressure  Steam 
n  .\ir  Compressor,  twri  stage.  low  pres- 
cvlinder  1*5"  x  12".  high  pressure  cylin- 


New,  high  grade  water  tube  boilers,  250  to 
1000  H.P.  ready  for  immediate  delivery  from 
lK>ints  in  tlie  Bast,  North  and  Central  West. 

Steel  encased  or  for  brick  setting.  Immediate 
delivery  can  be  made  from  Chicago  or  our  East- 
ern Headquarters  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  New 
York  City  or  Slidell,  Louisiana,  near  New  Or- 
leans. 

Our  low,  quick  sale  price  offers  a  saving  of 
from  25'/o   to  507c. 

Your  old  equipment  will  be  taken  In  on  a 
liberal  exchange  arrangement. 

Our  thoroughly  posted  engineers  are  waiting  to 
give  .vou  expert  service  and  complete  details. 

Quick  action  will  enable  us  to  guarantee  quick 
installation. 

I-O  CO  .MOTIVE 

1 — 18-ton,  4-wheel  drive  Standard  Gauge  Loco- 
motive; saddle  tank,  cylinders  19  in.  diam- 
eter. 16  in.  stroke,  working  steam  pressure 
110  lbs.,  link  and  pin  couplers.  Manufactured 
by  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works. 

STEAM    SHOVELS 

6 — 95-ton  Bucyrus  Railroad  T>pe,  5  yd.   dipper; 

OOTo   new. 


BARGAINS  IN 
STEEL  PRODUCTS! 


The  following  items  indicate  to  you  tlie 
tremendous  tonnages  we  have  in  structural 
shapes,  plates,  flats  and  rounds  of  all  kinds. 
Write  or  wire  for  quotations  and  you  will 
be   surprised  at  the  prices  we  are  making. 


PIRATES: 

500    tons,     14"    to 
from  4'  to  10'  up. 


inclusive.      Sizes 


BARS: 

Rounds  from  %"  to  3"  inclusive.  Plain 
and  galvanized.  Flats  from  %"  x  2%" 
up  to  %"  X  5".     Plain  and  galvanized. 


SHIP    GH.\N)rEI,S: 

7"  and  larger.      Maxin 
45  ft. 


lengths  35  to 


VEXTIt-ATOR  PIPE  AND  COWLS: 

10  to  18"  gauge.  From  18  to  66"  in 
diameter. 

SPECI.4I,: 

7,000  Diamond  Clieckercd  Floor  Plates. 
Brand  new.  Size  2'  x  4'  x  .3/16".  Price 
$2.00  per  plate.     Immediate  shipment. 


10 — 70-ton  Bucyrus  Bfeilroad  Type,  2%   to  3  yd, 
dipper ;  90%  new. 

MOTORS   AJfD   GENERATORS 

7 — Westinghotise  250  H.P.  Motors,  Type  CCL. 
440  volt,  60  cycle,  3  phase  motors,  speed 
514  R.P.M.,  with,  base  and  starters.  Can  be 
furnished  with  pulley  or  flange  couplings. 

1 — 60  K.W.  Triumph  Generator,  125  volt.  B.C., 
belted. 

1 — 300  K.W.   G.  B.   Rotary  Converter,  25  cycle. 

1 — 250  K.W.  Gen.  Elec,  2300-440  volt,  3  phase. 
60  cycle,  direct  connected  to  McEwen  com- 
pound engine. 

1 — 210  K.W.  Gen.  Elec,  2300-440  volt,  3  phase. 
60  cycle,  direct  connected  to  cross  compound 
engine. 

1—50  K.W.  Ft.  Wayne,  115-125  volt,  direct  cur- 
rent,  direct  connected  to  Ball  Auto  Engine. 

1—33  K.W.  Burke  Elec,  125  volt,  direct  cur- 
rent,  direct  connected  to  Ames  Auto  Engine. 

1 — 50  H.P.  Allis-Chalmers  Induction  Motor,  con- 
tinuoas  duty.  440  volts.  3  pha.se.  60  cycle, 
speed  965,  40  degrees.  Complete  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  starting  controller,  oil  circuit 
breaker,  base  and  14"  x  9"  belt  pulley. 

I — 50  H.P.  Allis-Ohalmers  Induction  Motor,  440 
volts,  3  phase.  60  cycle,  speed  1160.  40  de- 
grees, with  potential  starter,  base  and  12"  x 
8"  belt  pulley. 

1 — 40  H.P.  Allis-Chalmers  Induction  Motor.  440 
volts.  3  phase.  60  cycle,  speed  86.5.  40  de- 
grees, with  potential  starter,  base  and  14"  x 
9"  l)elt  pulley. 


TANKS 

20—30,000    Ual.     Vertical    lauks,    20'    dia„    12' 

high,  mostly  5/16"  material, 
15—20,000   Ual.    Horizontal   Tanks,    10'   6"  dia., 

31'  2"  long,  U"  plate. 
10 — 15,000   Ual.    Horizontal   Tanks,    10'   6"   dia.. 
23'  6"  long.    !»"  plate. 
3—12,000  Ual.    Horizontal   Tanks,    10'    6"  dia,, 
18'  U"  long,    'i"  plate. 
20—10,0110    Oal.    Horizontal    Tanks,    10'    6"   dia., 
15'  6"  long,   >,4"  plale. 
We  have  material  conveniently  located  in  ware- 
houses throughout  the  Bast,  North  and  South  in 
addition  to  our  tremendous  stocks  here  at  Chicago, 
20 — 11,500  Gal.    Hor.   Tanks,    8'   dia.,   30'   long. 

W  plate. 
15 — 5. .500  Gal,    Hor.    Tanks,   6'   dia.,    24"   long, 

%"  plate. 
50 — 1,000    Gal.     Underground    Gasoline    Storage 

Tanks,  64"  dia..  &  long.  %"  plate. 
10 — 2.00O    Gal.     Underground     Gasoline    Storage 

Tanks,  64"  dia.,  11'  10"  long,   Vi"  plate. 
50 — Complete  Underground  Gasoline  Storage  Out- 
fits,   consisting  of  new  galvanized  tank    160 
gal.    capacity    bearing    Underwriters'    label. 
31"  dia.,  48"  long,   14  gauge  material,  with 
hand  pump,  also  pipe  and  fittings  complete. 
1 — 56"  X  25'  Tank,  100  lbs.   pressure. 
1 — 52"  X  13%'  Tank,  100  lbs.  pressure. 
1 — 54"  X     7%'  Tank,  100  lbs.  pressure. 
1 — 42"  X  12%'  Tank,  100  lbs.  pressure. 
3 — 36"  X  6'  Tanks,  125  lbs.  pressure. 
2 — 30"  X  5'  Tanks,   125  lbs.  pressure. 
10 — 22"  X  48"  to  54"  Tanks,  150  lbs.  pressure. 
2,5 — 20"  X  8%'  to  9%'  Tanks,  160  lbs.  pressure. 
25 — 16"   X  42"  Tanks,   150  lbs.  pressure. 

1 — 24"  X  11%'  Tank,  200  lbs.  pressure. 
12 — 315  Gal.   Hot  Water  Tanks,   flat  heads,   36" 
X  6',  fitted  with  pipe  coil  and  overflow  valve 
5/16"  material.  75  lbs.  water  pressure. 

ENGINE    I..4THKS,    TRIPLE    GEARED 
SCREW    CIITTING 

96  X  40  Fifield,  30'  centers. 

68  X  40  Pond.  30'  centers. 

60  X  40  Fifleld,  30'  centers,  with  2  carriages  on 
bed   (2). 

36  X  32  American  Tool  Works.  25'  centers  with 
two  carriages  on  bed,  compound  rests  have 
power    angular    feed,    quick    change ;    nearly 

36  X  32  LeBlond  25'  centers  with  two  carriages 
on  bed,  compound  rests,  taper  attachment, 
quick  change ;  nearly  new. 

PUNCH    PRESSES 

Ferracute  D.G.G.    No.    55    Straight    Sided    Single 

Action    Double    Back    Geared    Punch    Press 

Friction,  Clutch  Drive. 

Distance  between  Uprights  25". 

Weight  16.000  lbs. 
Ferracute  D.G.G.   No.  56— same. 

Distance  between  Uprights  32". 

Weight  about  22.000  lbs. 
Ferracute  No.  E57  Toggle  or  Embossing,  D.G.G. 

Distance  between  Uprights  36". 

Stroke  2%".   Ram   Pressure  1500  tons. 

Weight  about   140.000  lbs. 

MILLING    M.VCHINES 

No.  4  Hendey  (250). 
No.  7H  Becker  (2.'i0). 
6— IngersoII    (New).   24  x   24  x  12  Heavy  Duty 

Horizontal   Slab  Milling  Machines. 
No.   6  Whitney  Hand    (10). 

PUNCHES    AND    SHE.\RS 
For  Strnotnrnl  Shapes 

RLF-  1005  -  1010  —  Beatty  No.  1  Horizontal 
Piuiches,  15"  throat.  Capacity  1"  thru  1".  ar- 
ranged for  motor  drive.  2  machines.  Weight, 
each,  about  10.000  lbs. 

SL.431  Fischer  Single  End  Geared  Punch  and 
Shear.  20  throat.  Capacity  1"  hole  in  I"  plate. 
Plain  .law  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  22"  dia.. 
5%"  face. 

SL-433— No.  3  Hilles  &  Jones  Single  End 
Geared  Punch  and  Shear.  15"  throat.  Capacity 
1"  hole  in  1"  plate,  equipped  with  shearing 
Wades  17"  long.  Tight  and  loose  pulleys,  24" 
dia.,  7"  face. 

HOISTING   ENGINES 

4 71/."   X    10"    DoMble    Cylinder.    Single    Geared 

Drum  Hoisting  Engine,  with  reversing  throttle 

] n'v,  "  X  S"  rivde  Double  Cylinder,  Double  Fric- 
tion brnm  Steam  Hoisting  Eugine.  with  two 
winch  heads,  drums  14"  diam..  20"  between 
flanges,  complete  with  fittings.  (No  boiler.) 
Base  is  made  for  boiler. 
ELECTRIC    TRAVELING   CR-\NES 

" — Brand    New    10-ton   overhead  Electric   Travel- 
1n?  Cranes.   31'   9"  span;   3  motor  type.   440 
volt.  A  C.  60  cycle,  3  phase. 
Brand    New    2    ton  overhead    Electric   Travel- 
ing Crane.  35'  span;  3  motor  type;  220  Tl.r. 

CRUSHERS 

l_B„rhannn's  10  x  16  Rock  and  Ore  Breaker. 
Capacity   10  tons  per  hour:   wght.   10,000  Ihs. 
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HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


CHICAGO 


ANUFACTURED 

***  ^  "originated  by  US)- 

ACHINE  TOOLS 


(Kei.   v.  8.  Pit. 

Green  List  JMo.  53  Is  Available.     It  actually  contains  over  2500  New  and  Remanutactured  machines  at  second  hand  pricM. 


Write 


2500   SURPLUS   GOVERNMENT  MACHINE  TOOLS  AT  BARGAIN   PRICES 


»»— *lo.  •  \Vh]tu.!T 
60 — Garraguh. 
26—ll».  25  Oariiu. 

8— No.    -2   Prall   A:    WIiUiim, 
22— No.   1    Van   Xoriilan. 
«l— No.   SH  fox. 

I— No.  SK-B  Chicago. 

1— No.   1   BIcttord. 

I— No.    22  Garvin. 

I— No    ti  Bilton. 

1— No.   2«  Ohio, 
84— If  Cincinnati. 

1 — No.   0%  Cincinnati. 

1— N».    1   Kockford. 

2 — No.   1   Brovrn  &   Sharrif. 

1— No.    1-A  Mllwauk«-c 

* — N».   1%   Rockford. 

2— N».   1  H   Oincinnati.  Univ. 

1— N».   1%  Brown  A  Shariie.  Unir. 

1— No.   2  KempMiltk. 

1— N».   !  Oklo. 

S— N»    2  Rockford.   S.P.D. 

8— N».   2  Cincinnati.  Unlr. 

2-  No.  e  Rn<*ford.  Unir. 

1— No.    2  LcBlonfl. 

]— No.   2  I./f Blond.   UntT. 

1 — No.   2-B   Brown  &  Sharps. 

1— No.  SB  MllwaukPf. 

1— N».   8  KfcktT.  Vert. 
1»— No.   8  Kcmpumlth. 

B — N«.   8-H   LeBlond. 

)— No.   t  Cincinnati 

1— N».   8  Brown  4   Sliante 

2— N».   4  r.*Blond. 

K— N».   4H  r^Blond. 

1— !»o.   4   OlnHnnati. 
228— P.  ft  W  ,   Hi-ndcT.  Bsckfr.  and 
Oarrln  Lincoln   MUlers. 

1 — !«».   18-1!  Brown  ft  Sharps. 

1— N».   88  Komiismitti. 

2—12"  P.  A  W..  Semi- Ant. 

7 — Putnam.  f*einl-Aut. 

r.— Brings. 

4—4"  Pratt  *  Whitncr  Spline. 

S— Pratt  ft  WhltncT  0am. 

1 — Bcanian  ft  Smith  Open  Back. 

1— 4.'!"  X  10'   Newton.   Duplex. 

s— 24"  X  S4"  X  12'  Incersoll  Slab. 

1— Sapdl     Beaman  A  Smith    Slab. 

1— No.   J  Oincinnati.   Tert, 

1— No     1    Brnwn  ft  Shame.  Vert. 

8— No.    1";.    Milwaukee.    Vert. 

2— No.   4-B   Becker.  Tert. 

1 — No.   3   Becker.  Tert. 

2— No.   ev.   Milwaukee.  Vert 

1— No.   8  Brown  A  Sharpe.  Vert. 

1— No.   8  ntnctnnati.   Vert 

1 — No.   8  Becker.   Vert. 

1— No.   6  Becker.  Tert. 

1 — No.    AB  Becker.   Vert. 

1— No.   B-B   Becker.  Vert 

«— No,    an  Becker.  Vert, 

2— StTle  B  Becker,  Vert. 

2— No,    (I  Becker.    Vert 

ORAR    ri'TTRRS    \yD 
HOBIIRRS 

1— No    no  Schuclinrdt  A  Schiitte 
12— No    1    Fnrwell. 

2— No,    .I  I.ees-Bradner. 

1— No.    Ig.n  Omild  A  Bllerhnrdt. 

1 — IR"  X   10-   Oould  4  Bberhnrdt 

4 — N».   1    S<-hnchardt  ft  Schutte. 

2—24"  Oonid  ft  Fberhardt 

f.-2fl'  Oincinnati. 

1— No    8   2n-   Brr.wn  A   Sharpe. 

1—30-  riather 

7 -No.    n   Fellows. 

3-rtn"   Brown  ft  sharpe. 

1--80"  Ooulrt  A  Eherhn'-dt 

8  -No     86    S.    M      r.onld    A    Kl.cr- 
hardt. 

1—11-   OleaBOn   flear  Oenernlor 

THRBAn  mii<t,e:rs 

2—0"  I  14'  Pratt  ft  Whltnev. 
a— No.  R  I.#e!»-Bradner. 
7-  No.   an  I>'ef>-Bnidner. 
c— Poster 

2      OoMen  ft  Mcrffnn. 
TI'RHKT     *^n    SCREW 
M\rHI?rBS 
"r  ^>•   -  5i"  l'™"  *  Whitney. 
A  Swasey. 


2  Foste 
2  Warn 


Poi. 


.!      -No,    4    Warner  i   Swascj. 
14— No.    4    Wood. 

1— No.   2  W.   &  S..  Hon.  Her. 

1— No.   4   Bardons  A  Oliver. 

2— No.  4i4  Bardons  ft  Oliver. 

1— No.   B  Foster,  Gd.   Hd. 

1 — No.  6  Brown  &  Sharpe. 

:— No.   6  Wood. 

3—2"  X  28"  Pratt  &  Whltnev. 

2— 2'^"  X  20"  P.  A  W.,  Gd.  Hd. 

3 — 3"  X  36"  Jones  &  Lamson. 

1— 3Vi"  X  30"  Cincinnati,  Acme. 

1 — 2-spdl.  Jones  &  Lamson. 
10— C-A  Model  2  Potter  A  Johnston. 

3— No.   8  Warner  A  Swasey. 

2 — No.  2A  Warner  &  Swasey. 

2 — No.  3A  Warner  A  Swasey. 

2 — 21"  Gisholt. 

1- 
19—24"  Gisholt. 
15—24"  Gisholt,    Motor  Drive. 
20—24"  Davis. 
34 — 24"  Stelnle. 

3—18"  Libby. 

4—26"  Libb.v. 

LATHES 

3—10"  X  4'  Wells  Speed. 
18— Porter-Cable. 
10—3%"  Pitchburg. 

8 — 8"  Pitchburg. 

1 — Bogart  Crankshaft. 

1— Strelt  Pulley. 

1—13"  I  5'  Davis. 

^ — 14"  X  0'   American. 

1 — 14"  X  6'  Monarch. 

1  —  14"  X  B'  Fay  &  Scott. 

2 — 14"  X  0"   Walcott. 

3—14"  X  6'  Kilsmith. 

1 — 14"  X  6'  IrfBlond. 

2 — 14"  xfl'   Worcester. 
10 — 14"  X  6'  Rockford. 

3—14"  X  6'  Carroll-Jamleson. 

1—14"  X  fi'  Prntt  A  Whitney. 

1 — 14"   X  II'   Bradford. 

1 — 14"  X   R'  T.odBe  A   Shipley. 
2,^ — 14"  X  0'   need. 

4— 16"  X  R'   Reed. 

1 — 10"  X  fi'   Wnlcott. 

1—16"  X  0'  Pilsmith. 

2-16"  X  «'  Flather 

1-10"  X  S'   Bradf.ird. 

4—16"  X  S'  Carroll-Jamleson. 

1—16"  X  8'   Walcott. 

I — 16"  X  8'   South  Bend. 

1— lfl-.18"  X   12'  American. 
]6"-lS-  I  8'   I»dBe  A   Shipley. 
Hds. 

8—17" 


fld. 


1      No.   4  Warner  ft  Swo» 


LeBlond. 

1 — 18'  I  8'  Oliver. 

3— IS-  X  8'  Walcott. 
12 — 18-  X   8'  Bove  ft  Bmmes. 

4 — 18-  X   8'   Mueller. 

1 — 18"  I  8'  Rockford, 

1 — 18-  X  9'  Lehmnnn. 
16 — 19-  X  S'  T,eBlond. 
12—20-  X  8'  I/cBlond. 
76—20-  X  8'  Amerlcnn. 

2 — 20-  X  R'   American.  Od    Hd, 

8 — 20-  X   10'  Lodce  A    Slilplev. 

8—20-    X    10'    I-odee    A     Shipley. 
Pat.  Hd. 

1—20-  X  12'  Walcott. 

.f — 20"  I  12'  Amerlcnn. 

.1 — 20-  X  16'  American 
iC — 21"  X  10'  LeBlond, 
19 — 22-  X  8'  Davenport. 

1 — 22"  X  8'  Lpdee  .t-  Shiplev.  r.d. 

1 — 22"    X    10'    liodie    A    Shipley, 
Pat.  Hd, 

2 — 24-  X  8'  TJnlversnl. 

2 — 24-  X  10'   American 

1 — 24-  X  10'   American     C.l     I'd 

1 — 24-  X  10'   Hendev.    Cd.    lid 
1  2 — 24-  X  1  2'   Providence 

1— 24"-26-  X  24'  Ixidge  A  Shil>ley. 
26—25-  X  KV  Sidney. 

8— 2ri-  X  10'  T>eBlond. 
17 — 2r;-  X  12'  I^Rlond. 

•1 — 26"  X  10'  Walcott. 
1.-.— 20"  X  10'  WhItcnmMllalsdell. 
P4 — 28-  X  10'  Canada. 
16— 26"  X  11'  Olnm. 
1.3—26-  I  11'  Wlckes. 

4 — 26-  T  IS'  WIekes. 

1—26"  X  12'  Walcott. 
27—26-  X  10'  Nlle»-B<-ment  Pond. 
■<■<  — 26"  X  8'   Brldcrefcrd 
178 — 26-  X   10'   Brld-cford. 
«7— 26"   I  !!■   Brldecfo-,1 


."i — 20"   IvcBlond   Crankshaft. 
19 — 20"  .V    12'   Bridgeford. 
3—20"  X   14'   Bridjeford. 
0—20"  X   10'   Bridgeford. 
8—26"  X   20'   Bridgeford. 


4—30"  X  ir 
2 — 30-  X  11' 
1—30"  X  20' 
18—32" 


1—3 


American,  Gd.  Hd. 

American. 

H.   S.  A  G. 

American.   Gd.    Hd. 
12'   Fitchburg. 
12'  Wickes. 
12'   Wickes. 
3 — 36-  X   14'  .Tohnson,   Gd.    Hd. 
1 — 36-  X  19'  J..hnsf>n,   Gd.   Hd. 
1—30"  X  20'   Putnam. 
12-30"   X  30'   Pittsburgh,   Gd.  Hd. 
1—36"  X  36'   LeBlond,   Gd.   Hd. 
4—30"  X  37'  N  -B.-P..   Gd.    Hd. 
2 — 36-  X  42'  LeBlond,   Gd.  Hd. 
.5 — 40"  X  12'  Pifleld. 
2 — 45-  X  24'   Pond,  Gd. 

AUTOMATIC    SCRKW 
MACHIXES 
1 — No.   00   Brown  A   Sharpe. 
1 — No.    2   Brown   A   Sharpe,   Semi. 
2 — No.  2  Brown  A  Sharpe. 
4 — No.   75   National    Acme. 
2 — 2%"  Cleveland. 
1 — 2"x9"   New   Britain. 
GRINDERS 
10— Heald  Drill. 
1— Wilroarth   A    Mornian    Drill. 
1 — Detroit  Centerless. 
1— No.   2  Gardner  Disc. 
1— No.   16   Be.sley   Disc. 
3— No.  0  Gardner  Disc. 
1 — Modern   Internal. 
1-10-.*.  Bnant,    Int. 
1 — No.    IS   Bryant,    Internal. 
2 — No.   20   Brvant,   Internal. 
2 — No.    70    Heald.    Internal. 
1 — No.    210   Heald,    Ring 
1 — No.    2   Bath   Surface, 
1 — 14"   P.    A   W.    Vert.    Surf. 
2 — 22"   P.   A  W.,   Vert. 
I — Blanchard  Vertical. 
1 — No.  1  Morse. 
1— No.  11  Ott. 
1 — ^No.   2  Ohio.    Univ. 
2 — No,    2  Fraser.    Univ. 
5 — 6"x32"    Norton. 
1 — No.    1    Bnth.    Univ. 
1 — 6"x2fl"     Fitchburg. 
1 — 10"x3fi"  Thompson,     llniv 
12 — lfl"x36"  Norton. 
1 — 10"xriO"   Norton. 
.3 — 10"x72"   Norton 
1 — No.    2    Brown    A    Sharpe     ITnlv. 
n — 12"x36"  ntchburg. 
3_1o»,3fl"   Modern. 
5— 12"x36"  Landls. 
2— No.    3   Tjindl».    Univ. 
1— 12"t96"  Landls. 
1- 12"xl20"  Landls. 
1 — 14"x36"  Norton. 
1 — 14"x48"  Oueen   City. 
1.3— 14 "X SO"   Norton. 
.1— 14-X72"   Norton. 
1— 10"x72"  Norton. 
1— 20"x!)6"  Landls. 
1 — 20-X16R-  I<nndi«. 

PRESSES 
1 — No.  4   Rockford,    Gd. 
1 — No.   15    Niagara    Horn. 
1— 30-ton    I.ucas  Forcing. 
1— No.  61   V.  *  O.  Str.  Side, 
n — No.    69   Stoll.    Gd. 
18 — No.  56  Toledo.    Gd. 
1 — No.   57  Toledo 
2 — No.   n.  G.  G.  50  Ferracutc,  Gd. 
.3 — No.   58  Toledo. 
1 — No.   58  Toledo,   Geared. 
3— No.   R7   Bliss.    Gd. 
1— No.   70V.    Bliss.    Od. 
1 — No.  BO  Toledo.   Od. 

MISCEI.I.ANEOrS 
1  — 1500  lb.  Erie  Steam  Hammer. 
1—3%-   Lundis    Slncle    Head    Bolt 

Cutter. 
S — No.   3  TiOPolnte    Broa<-he«. 
1 — No.   3  J.    N     LaPolnte    Broach. 
.3— No.  4   TjlPolnte   Bro«ch. 
1  — Brown   A  Sharpe  Polishing  and 

Finishing    Machine. 
1— No.     O    Mitts     A    Merrill    Key 


ater. 


Cochr: 


FiHn 


Ml. 


70— Newton.    Betts,    I'ratt    ft    Whit- 
ney and   Garvin    I'rutilera. 

1 — 4"    Whiten    Centering    Machine. 

1 — ^Whiton  Centering  Machine  (7-). 

1 — 15'   Newton  Slotter. 
18— Pilton    Slottera. 

3— Swlnd    Bench    Slotters. 

1 — Kichert     A     Schaefer     Tapper. 
%". 

1— Oliver    Filing    Machine. 

1—3"  Hurlbut  A  R<jger8  Out-Olf. 

1 — Oliver   Jig    Saw.    WoodworktBf. 

1 — 18"x6'  Woodworking  Lathe. 

1 — No.    4-B    Dreis   ft   Krump   Hand 
Brake. 

1 — Gelr  Straightening    Press. 

1 — 0"i6"   Peerless  Hack  Saw 
DRIM.S 
15—14"    Myers. 

4—22"  W.   P.   A  J.    Barnes. 

2— 22^4"  W.  F.  ft  J.   Barnes. 

a— 2a"  W.    F.   ft   J,    Barnes. 

2 — 25"  Silver. 

1—25-  Barnes. 

1—26-  Barnes. 

1 — 30"  Barnes. 

1 — 34"  Barnes. 

1—42"  Cincinnati. 

1- No.  25  Foote-Bnrt. 

2— No.   1   Baker. 

1 — No.   310  Baker. 

1— No.   315  Baker. 

1 — No.   513  Baker. 

1—25"    2-spdl.    Rockford. 

1 — 3-spdl.   Sigourney, 

2— 3-spdl.  Taylor    ft    Penn. 

2 — 4-spdl.    Ivcland-Glfford 

4 — 4-spdl.    Allen. 
15 — fl-spdl.    .Allen. 

1— No.   n-B  Henry   ft  Wright. 

2— No.    11    Natco. 

1— No.   11    Prntt    ft    Wliitney. 

3 — No.   M-4    Nntco. 

1 — No.   .'^0  Natco, 

1— No.   41    Natco. 

.3 — No.   1   Barnes   Horli..    2    Hds 

1 — Garvin  Two-Wnv  Boring  Mach. 
RADIALS 

2—3'  American.    Sens 

4 — 4'  Carlton.    Sens. 

1 — 2'   American. 

1 — 3'  Western, 

1 — HV.'  Western. 

1 — 4'  Western, 

t — 5'  Western. 

1 — 6'  Western. 

VERTIC.Al,    BORING 
MACHT^rES 

7—24-  Bnllard.  Vertical. 
12—24-  Bullard.   New   Era. 

1— .30-  Gisholt. 

1— 34--44"  Colbum. 

1 — -»8-  Colbnrn. 

1—60"  Bullard. 

1 — 72-  Cincinnati. 

IIORIZOVTAI,   BORING 
M-ACHINES 

3— Fnote-Burt. 

1—4"  Newark. 

2 — No.   1   Detrlch  A  Harvey. 

1 — Beaman  ft  Smith. 

1  —  2-spdl.    Espen-Lucas. 

1— No.    1,   3^i"  Bar  Barrett, 

1 — Rochester  Floor  Borer. 

1 — No.    3    Beaman    ft    Smitk, 
SHAPERS 

1—15-  Potter   A    JohnstoD. 

1 — 16"  Queen  City. 

1 — 16"  Steptoe. 

1—10"  Ohio. 

1 — 20"  Steptoe. 

1—26"  N.-B.-P. 

PI,.ANERS 

1— 24-x24"x24"  Cincinnati   Crank. 

1— 24-x24"xl2'  Whlttomb. 

1— .30"x30-ilO'  Woodward    ft 
Powell. 

1— SO'xSO'xlO"  Cincinnati. 

1— 36"x.30-xl0'  Bickett. 

2— .36"x36"xl2'  Cincinnati.   4  Hds. 

2— S6-xl3'll4'  N.-B.-P..     Frog     ft 
Switch. 

3— <3e"xS6'xl8'  Cincinnati,  2  Hds. 

1 — t2"x42"xfl'  N.-B.-P, 

1— 48"x4S-il2'  Cincinnati. 

1--4S-X4R-X15'    Rwkff.r,!, 

1  -4R"x«0-xli>'    '■•riiv 

1    -O0".x72"\-'jo'    II.  r.  .  I  '        Mik^, 


iJii^SSffilftM 
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''The  Used  Machinery  House  Known  Everywhere.     McCabe  &  Sheeran  Mach'y  Corpn" 

A  Special  Selling  of  a  Whole  Plant 

that   will   interest   you,     for   THE   PRICES   ARE   LOW— 

TO  CLOSE  The  Entire  Equipment  of 

EVERYTHING  The  Epping- Carpenter  Pump  Co. 

OUT  AT  ONCE         at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  now  being  dismantled— 


This  is  no  List  of  ordi- 
nary Tools — 

These  machines  might  be  seen  in 
operation  in  the  best  shops  in 
the  countr>'.  but  seldom  in  sec- 
ond-hand Lists. 

Many  splendid  and  superb  pieces 
of  Machinery,  of  the  Best  High- 
grade  Standard  makes. 

But  make  up  your  mind  to  inquire 
right  away  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation, if  considering  extra 
equipment. 

The  prices  will  tempt  your  buying 
now,  even  though  you  might 
reckon  you  wouldn't  have  use  for 
them  until  later  on. 

Inspection  can  be  made  of  every- 
thing still  set  up — right  where 
they  left  off  working,  on  the 
finest  classes  of  work. 

You  need  only  to  look  them  over 
to  recognize  their  values  at  the 
"upset"  prices  we  have  on  them, 
to  close  everything  out  immedi- 
ately. 

McCabe  &  Sheeran 
Machinery  Corpn., 

Special  Representative 

right  on  the  ground  at  the  works 
of  The  Epping-Carpenter  Pump 
Co.,   Pittsburgh. 


A  little  more  data  on  what  you  might  expect  to  find 


Putnam  Machine 

Putnam  Machine 

Putnam  Machine 

"Lodge  &    Ship- 

lohnson." 
Putnam." 
"Schumacher    & 


LATHES 

-in.    Swing.    22-ft.    Bed.    " 

Co.'s"    Triple-geared, 
-in.    Swing,    17-ft.    Bed.   " 

Co.'s"    Triple-geared, 
-in.    Swing.    12-ft.    Bed, 

Co.'s"    Triple-geared, 
-in.     Swing.     38-ft      Bed. 

ley"— Geared    Head, 
-in.   Swing.    19-ft.   Bed. 
-in.    Swing,    18-ft.    Bed.    "1 
-in.     Swing,     14-ft.     Bed, 

Boye.  " 
-in.    Swing,     lO-ft.    Bed.    ' 
-in.    Swing,     12-ft.     Bed, 


24-in.  Swing,  lO-ft.  Bed.  "Putnam." 
2  I -in.  Swing,  8-ft.  Bed.  "Bradford." 
3— 20-in      Swing,    8    ft.    Bed,    "Hamilton"— 

Arranged    for    Motor    Drive. 
12— 20-in.    Swing.    8-ft.    Bed,    "American" — 

Arranged    for    Motor    Drive. 
I  — 18-in.   Swing.    lO-ft.   Bed,    "Putnam." 
I  — 17-in.    Swing.    8-ft.    Bed,   "LeBlond"— Ar- 
ranged   for    Motor    Drive. 
5 — 16-in.     Swing.     S-ft      Bed.     "Hamilton"— 

Arranged    for    Motor    Drive. 
I  —  16-in.     Swing,     6-ft.     Bed.     "Hamilton" — 

Motor  Drive. 
I  — 14-in.    Swing,    8-ft.    Bed,    "Reed." 

SCREW  MACHINES  AND  TURRET  LATHES 

Spindle  "Gridley"  Automatics. 


4    "Wa 

'•Wa 


er    &    Sv 
&    Sv 


t — Fox    Monitor    Lathe,    "Springfield." 

I — 24-in.    "Gisholt"    Turret    Lathe. 

I — 30-in.    "Gisholt"    Turret    Lathe. 

2 — No     6A    "Potter  &   Johnson"   Automatic 

1 — No.    7A    "Potter    &    Johnson"    Automat 

Motor    Drive. 
I— Style    "H"    Bullard    Turret    Lathe. 


RADIAL  DRILLS 

2- 
4- 

1- 
1- 
2- 
2- 

-7.ft. 
-7-ft. 
-5-ft. 
-4%- 
-4 -ft. 
-4-ft. 

Arr 
Am 
Am 
ft.   A 
Arr 
Am 

n    "Prentice  Bros."- 
a    "Prentice    Bros."- 
n   "Prentice  Bros." 
rm   "Niles." 
n    "Bickford,"    Arra 
n   "Fosdick." 

UPRIGHT  DRILLS 

-Speed 
-Speed 

nged    \ 

Box. 
Box. 

otor. 

1- 

2- 
2- 
1- 
1- 

2- 

— 40-in.  Swing,  Goose  Neck  Dr 

Miles." 
— 36-in.   Swing,   "Putnam  " 
— 25-in.   Swing,   "Barnes," 
-21 -in.   Swing,   "Snyder." 
— 20-in.   Swing,   "Snyder." 
— 4-Spindle  "Avey." 
-3 -Spindle   "Hoefer." 

ill,  "Bement- 

PLANERS 

1- 
1- 
1- 

— 27-i 

— 24-i 

— 36-i 

Side 

u 

8   ft.    "Woodward  & 
6   ft     "G.   A.   Cray 
12-ft.    "Detrick  &  H 

Powell 
Co." 
arvey," 

Open 

SLAB  MILLING  MACHINES 

42-in.  X  12-ft.  "Beaman  &  Smith."  with 
four  (4)  Heads  (Two  on  rail  and  one 
on  each  side),  arranged  for  and  includ- 
ing motor  drive,  with  motors.  Extra 
Heavy. 

HORIZONTAL   BORING   MACHINES 

5-in.   Bar     'Seaman    &   Smith."   Extra   Heavy 

—Floor   Type. 
3-% -in.    Bar    "Betts"— Knee    Type 
Two   4-Spindle   Horizontal   Boring  Machines, 
.      "Beaman     &     Smith,"     with     heads     and 

motors,    complete. 

MILLING  MACHINES 

I— No.  4  "Cincinnati"  Plain. 
2— No.  3  "Cincinnati"  Plain. 
I — "Newton" — Duplex. 

GRINDERS 

I — No.   3    "Diamond"    Water   Tool. 

I — No.    6    "Norton"     Floor    Grinder. 

I — 36-in.   "Springfield"    Grinder. 

I  —  16-in.   Water     Tool — "Springfield." 

3— 12-in.    X  36-in     "Landis"   Plain. 

I — Double     End      Grinder,      with      two      16" 

Wheels. 
I — "Garvin"    Cutter   Grinder. 
1 — "Sellers"   Twist    Drill    Grinder. 
1 — No.    3    "Brown    &    Sharpe"    No.    I    Cutter 


and    Re _ 

-Two    Wheel    Er 


ry   Gr 


12 


1". 


BOLT  CUTTERS 

2 — %    to    Ht-in.    "Putnam." 
1  —  %    to  2-in.    "Putnam." 
1—7/16  to    1%-in     "Putnam." 
1  —  1%-in.  "Merriman." 
1  —  H4-in.    "Landis." 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Shaper — ^lO-in.      Stroke,      "Gould      &      Eber- 

hardt." 
No.   2    "American"  Gas  Furnace  and  Blower. 
No.   3    "Robertson"    Hack    Saw. 
Cutting  OiT  Machine.   2-in. 
Slotter — 12-in.    Stroke 
Hand    Rolls.    63 -in. 
Horizontal      Drill.      'Pawling      &      Harnisch- 

feger,"    Motor    Driven. 
No.   8   "Sturtevant"   Blower. 
Two    2-Ton   Electric    Hoists. 
One    1-Ton    "Triplex"    Chain    Hoist. 

POWER  EQUIPMENT 
Air     Compressor — 24     x      15     x      18 — Motor 
Gas    Engine— "Turner    &    Fricke."     100    H.P. 

"GENERAL   ELECTRIC"   MOTORS 
With      Compensators — Alternating      Current, 

3    Pha 
Six  5   H.P. 


Eight    15    HP. 
Two   25  HP 
Four    50    H.P. 


14    H  P. 


Complete  Specifications  and  prices  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 


mm\ 


ACHINERY  CORPORATIO 


mmm 


Offices:  482 

HUDSON  TERMINAL  BLDG. 


nember  our  New  Addr 


50  CHURCH  ST. 

Phones:    Cortlandt  2464-6586  NEW  YORK 
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Ihe  Iron  Age 


NEW  and  USED   MACfflNE   TOOLS  of  the  "BETTER  KIND" 

Priced  Net  to  You  at  a  Worth-while  Saving 


BORIVG    MII.I.S— Vertical 

2 — BaJlard  24"  New  Era  Type. 

1— Rogers  k  BemphUl  80*. 

I — King  84"  Turret. 

1— Bullard  42". 

1 — N,-B.-P.  44";  8.P.D. 

1— Putnam  44";  8.P.D. 
BORI<VG   MII.I.S— Horicontal 

I — Rockford  No.  2. 

I— CleTelaod  No.  1. 

1— Benipnt-Mlles  2%"  bar. 

1— I.aD(ll«  No.   35  aoor  tjpe ;  354" 
bar. 
DRILLS— I'prlsht  and 

Rndial 
10— linKeller  No.   1   U.S. 
II— Allen  5  Bpdle.  H.S. 
35 — Allen  6spdle.  H.S. 

6 — NEW  Champion  20"  B.G.,   P.F. 

1 — NEW  Minster  DH  24"  cap. 

8— Poole-Burt  No.  17  Rail. 

4 — NEW  Snjder  36",  Blldine  head. 

2 — NEW  Turner  No.   3   Ter.   turret 
DrtllD. 

4— Hammond  It.S.  Radial. 

2 — Reed-Prentlce    4'    plain  :    motor 
drive. 

1 — DreKOtt  4'  plain ;  motor  drive. 

1 — N.-B.-P.    5'    eemi-univ. ;    motor 
drive. 

1 — Baimh  6'  plain. 

8 — Reed-Prentlce     6'     plain;     gear 
box :  motor  drive. 

2 — Henry  &   Wright  4.8pdle.   B.B. 

DRILLS— Mnltinle    Spindle 
Reef.   Head 

8 — Bansh    No.    1 — 16-spdle. 

2 — New   BauBh   No.   3 — 21-iipdle. 

1 — New   Bnush    No.    4 — se-spdle. 

2— Natoo   No.    14— 16-spdle. 

2— Natco   No.    30 — 16-spdle. 

I — Fox  6-splndIe. 

1— Bansh   No.    1— I2-spdle. 

I— P.   &  W.   No.    12— 12-BDdIe. 
GE.^R    riTTKR.S 

2— Bllton  No.   1. 

1— Bllton  No.   2. 

2 — Bnrher-roleman   No.   2. 

1 — NEW  8"  HercnlOB. 

2— Brown  *  Shnrpe  3  x  26 

1— rinclnnati  No.  4. 

1— R.  *  S.  .10",  spur  and  spiral. 

8— Fellows  No.   fl 

1- Fellows  No.   612. 

2-6'  Olenson  bevel. 

1 — Oleason    11"  double-tool   genera- 
tor. 

5 — Glcason  18"  double-tool  genera- 
tors. 

1— NEW  Oleason  bevel  gear  tester 

2 — NEW  Ingle  tooth  ronndlng  ma- 
chines. 
PLA\RUS    .*Xn    SH.APERS 

1—24  I  24  X  B'  Wheeler.  1  head. 

1-26  I  26  T  10-  Nlles,   1  head. 

7— -je  X  26  X  S'  Putnam.  2  heads. 

1—26  X  26  X  10'  Putnam.  2  heads; 
NEW. 

1—36     X    3B    X    12"    Woodward    4 
Powell,  4  heads. 

I— SO    X    36    I    12"    Cincinnati,    2 
heads. 

1—48  X  48  X  12'  Putnam,  2  heads, 
motor  drive. 

1 — <8  X  48  X  30'  Putnam.  4  heads. 

I — RprlngQeld  15"  shapor. 

1 — NEW   Simplex   16",   B.G 

1— Steptoe  20",  B.G. 


1— Kelley  20",  B.G. 
I— Cincinnati  24".   B.G, 
1— Smith  &  Mllla  20".  B.G. 

TURRET   .\!VD   SCREW 
MACHINES 

1— W.  &  S.  No.  2A  Turret. 

5 — W.  &  a.   No.  3A  TMrret, 
30— P.   &  J.    No.    6A   Turret. 

8 — Foster  No.   IB  Turret. 

4 — Greenlee  2Vi"  i  26"  Turret. 
10— J.   &   L.   3"  I  36"  Turret. 

1 — J.  4  Ij.  2-8pdle.  Turret. 

1— Olsholt  21"  Turret. 

1— GIsholt  24"  Turret. 

1— NEW  Gisholt  28" ;  motor  drive 
Turret. 
2.')— NEW     wire     feed     plain     head 
Screw. 

1— B.   &   S.   No.    6;   wire   feed. 

4 — Foster  No.  0  screw. 

.1 — Foster  No.  4  screw. 

2 — Warner  &  Swasey  No.  4  screw. 

6 — Warner  &   Swasey  No.   1. 

2— W.    &    S.     Universal    Fox    18", 
P.  B.  G. 

.\rTOMATirS 

3— Cleveland   Mod.    B   %■%". 

6 — aeveland  Mod,   A   T«". 

1— Olpvelanrt    Mod.    A    %'-lVi". 

1 — Nntl.  Acme  No.   52. 

8 — qrlrtlev  2'/,". 

l^NEW  Orldley  No.    3  seml-auto. 

piston  and  piston  ring  machine, 
in — Brown  &  Shnrpe  No.  00  auto. 
3— Brown  !c  Sharpe  No.  0  auto. 
3 — Brown  &  Sharpe  No.  OOG  auto. 
I — Brown  &  Sharpe  No.  2  auto. 
1— Grlilley  »i"  cap.  4-spdle.  auto. 
1 — Grldlev  1?5"  rap.  4-spdle.  auto. 
1— Natl.  Acme  No.  Ti2.  motor  drive. 
2 — X.-itl.  Acme  No.  53,  motor  drive. 
1— Natl.  Acme  No.  56.  motor  drive. 
2 — Natl.     Acme     No      515.     motor 

drive. 
1— Radical  4-spdlc. 

Mn.I,P,RS— rinin,    Mfa.     nnd 
Ver. 

1 — Kempsmlth  No.  1  plain. 
1— CInclnnaO  No.  2  plain. 
1— Keamev     &     Trecker     No.      Sb 

Plain.  S.P.D. 
1— Brown  Sc  Sharpe  No.   SB  Plain, 

S.P.D. 
1— Ohio  No.  2.<!  plain,  cone  drive. 
1 — T.#BIond     No.      4     plain,     cone 

drive. 
1 — Cincinnati     No.     5     rectangjilar 

1— Garvin  Duplex  No.  3. 

1 — Brown    &    Sharpe    No.    2    Ver., 

S.P.D. 
1 — Cincinnati     No.     2     ver.,     high 

power. 
1— Becker  No.  4B  Ver. 
1 — Cincinnati      No.     3     Ver.,     high 

power. 
5 — Becker  No.  5C  Ver. 
1 — Becker  "C"  Ver. 
5 — Becker  No.   6  Ver.,    62'   table, 
6 — Brtggs  Type  B. 
3 — T/oBIond    No.   S-H    Plain,    heavy 
dutv. 
15 — Pratt  *  Whitney  4"  spline. 
3 — Brown  &   Sharpe   No.    12   mfg.. 

type. 
15 — NEW  Pratt  &  Whitney  No.  10. 
10 — Pratt  &   Whitney  No.    12  seml- 
auto. 


BLOTTERS 

I — NEW  -Newton  15",  motor  driven. 
1 — NEW   Dill    15-18",    belt   driven. 

LATHES 

1 — NEW  Potter  bench. 

1 — Rivett  No.  504  bench. 

1 — NEW  South   Bend    13   I  6. 

1— LeBlond  14  I  6  Q.O.G. 

1— I.eBlond  16  X  a  Q.O.G. 

1— Hendey     16    i    6    yoke    head.  ; 

taper  att.,  draw-in  bar,  collets. 
2 — Rahn-I.arnu>n  16  i  8.  Q.C.G. 
2— Oliver  18  r  7,  Q.C.G. 
1 — LeBlond   16  I  8.  Q.O.G. ;  Uper 

att. 
2— LeBlond   17   x   6,    Q.C.G. 
1— LeBlond   17   i   S.   Q.C.G. 
2— Mollner  18  i  8,  Q.O.G. 
2 — NEW  Cincinnati  18  x  8,  Q.C.G, 
1— NEW  Monarch   18  x  10,  Q.C.G. 
I— Prentice  20  I  10.  geared  head. 
1 — Greaves  -  Klusman      20      x      10, 

Q  r.G. 
2— NEW  21    I  14  South  Bend  Cap. 
2 — NEW  24  I   IB  South  Bend  Gap. 
2 — LeBlond  21   x  12.   geared  head. 
2 — I.eBlond    21    x    12.    automobile 

lathes. 
1— Advance  24  x  8    Q.C  G. 
1— NEW    Rvcrson-Mllwaukee    24    x 

in.  Q.C.G. 
2 — Reed-Prentice   24    i    14,    geared 

head. 
2 — Boye  &  Emmea  24  x  14,  Q.C.G. 
1 — LeBlond  26  x  12  Cniv,,  crank- 
shaft. 
1— Wnlcott  26  I  14'  6"  Q.C.G. 
1— Walcott  26  I  16'  6"  Q.C  G. 
1 — Reed-Prentlce  27  x    16',   geared 

head. 
1 — American  30  x  20,  geared  head. 
1— Pntnam  30  i  22.   plain   tnrnlnc. 
2 — LeBlond   30  x  32.   geared   head. 
1— Pntnam   36  x  14.  geared  hetd. 
4 — Bridgeford  42  x  32.  geared  head. 
2-314   X   S4  LoSwIng,  2  carriages. 
2— NEW    Star    9x4    Stvle    E. 
2— NEW    Star    9x5    Style    B. 
S— NEW    St.lr    ll.y4    Stvle    B 
25— NEW  Star  11x5   Style  E. 
S— NEW   Star   11x6   Stvle   E. 
C — NEW  Star   12x6  Stvle   B. 
in_NEW  star   13x6    Stvle  E. 
1 — NEW   Star  13x8    Stvle   E. 
4— NEW   Star   13x10   Style   B. 

MILLERS— fnlveriinl 

2 — Kempsmlth  No.   2. 

I — Kempsmlth   No.    3   plain. 

1— Cincinnati    No.    2   S.P.D. 

1 — Owen-Rverson  No.  2. 

1— Milwaukee    No.    3b   Univ.,    with 

dividing    htad,     vertical     head, 

rotary   table. 

PRESSES 

1 — Ferracute        EG-56;        800-ton 
toggle. 

1 — Toledo   No.    857   Rack   and    Pin- 
ion Reducing. 

4— Toledo  No.  42  HP.  horning. 

1— NEW   Wllllard    No.    8A. 

4 — Bliss  No.  64  double  action. 
45 — Waterliun-Parrel    Drawing    No. 
21%.  No.  354.  No.  5>/(,  nnd  No.  6. 
25 — Waterbury-Parrel     Double    Con- 
nection  2"  and  4"  strokes. 

1— NEW  Standard  No.  5S.  style  S. 

.5— NEW  Standard  No.  7S,  style  S, 

2 — NEW  atandard  No.  108,  style  S. 


MISCELL.tNEOl'S 

10— NEW   No.    12   Pratt  *  Whitney 
profilers. 

4 — Leland    4    GiSord    No.    2    pro- 
filers. 

1 — Quickwork      No.      4B      BoUrr 
Shear. 

1— Rock  River,  48  throat.  1"  c»».. 
Punch. 

1— Long  4  Allstater  No.   3  Punch. 

2— P.    4    W.    454    X    12-    Thread 
Millers. 

2 — Davis  No.    1   keyseaters. 

1 — Garvin  6'  CBm  Miller. 

1 — Acme  2"  single  head  bolt  cutter, 

1 — Dries-Krump  36"  Brake. 

2 — NEW    Cleveland    Relieving    Ua- 
chlnes. 
10 — Rictert-Shaffer     %"    hor.    tap- 
pers. 

2 — Norton     Crank     Balancing     Ma- 
chines. 

1 — Toder  power   header. 

1— Bennett     &    O'Oonnell     No.     20 
polishing  lathe. 

4— Hanson   4    Van    Kinkel    No.    11 
polishing  lathes. 

3— LaPolnte  No.    1   Broaches   (New 
Ix)ndon). 

1 — LaPolnte    No.    2    Broach     (New 
I.ondon1. 

1 — LaPolnte   No.    2   double    spindle 
Broach. 

5 — NEW     Miner     &     Peck     50     lb. 
Hammers. 

1 — Miner  *  Peck  175  lb.  Hammer. 

1— Erie  linn  lb.   Hammer. 

3 — Racine  12  x   12  Hack  Saws. 

3— NEW  Hieloy  No.   17  Cold  Saws. 

4 — NEW  Higley  No.  12  Cold  Saws 

2— NEW    Nutter    4    Barnes   No.    8 
Cold  Saws. 

4— Cochrane    4    Bly    No.    2    Cold 
Saws, 

2 — NEW  No.  2  Davis  Keyseaters. 

GRINDERS 

8 — Springfield-Brandes   ver..    12    x 


48. 


4  Sharpe  type  No.  2. 
1 — r<>BIond  No.   1   tool  and  cutter. 
16 — Cincinnati   No.   2.   12  x  86. 
3— Norton   3  x  18. 
R — Norton  6  x  32. 
2 — Norton   10  i  .38. 
5 — Norton   14  I  50. 
10 — Brvnnt  No.  20,  chucking. 
3 — Heald   No.   60. 
6 — Heald  No.  70. 
4 — Heald  No    75. 
10— NEW    Yankee    twist    drill,    as- 
sorted sixes. 
6 — Sellers    No.    1    univ.     tool    and 

cutter. 
1 — NEW     Van     Norman     No.     854 

Auto  race. 
1 — Tan  Norman  No.  34. 
1 — NTSW  Diamond  No.  2  auto  sur- 
face. 
2—10  X   72  Norton,    plain. 
2 — 10  X  20  Ijindis.  plain. 
2 —  6  X  20  Fitchhnrg.     plain. 
1— No.    16   Blnnchnrd.    Ix-lt   drive. 


Onr     Inteit 

rntnlncr     Ulna. 

trnten    n    hi 

ndrod    of    the«e 

ninelilneH. 

no    YOU    \VA\T 

A   COPVf 

MOREY  and  COMPANY.  Lie. 


lELEPHONE:  Canal  5360 


no  BROOIE  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


LIST  YOUR 

USED  MACHINES 

WITH  US 

Excfplioiial  facilities  and  an  eiiviab'e 
rociv.  <I    i"oi-  Ki'llin^   results. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANYTHING 

CONSULT  US 

We  can  supply  you  either  from  our 
own  slock  ur  from  equipment  li-led 
with  us, 

W.  II.  J.  FITZGERALD  &  tO. 

::i;i  i-niiikiiii  x.  iioston,  tivss. 


Real    Bargains 

1  — I.iinills  Dnlvervui  (Jrindi-r,    IT.  .x  ',)i;",  complete 
with  counter.shaft,    hunK<^rs,    pump,   etc., 

$1,150.00 

1      42"   X  42"  X   10'   Nlles  belt  drive  Pinner,   two 
hinds    $1,800.00 

1— Motor  driven   Newton   Slab   Miller,    10'    table, 
32"  between  housings $2,.'.00.00 

1~   Brand   new  24"  x  30'  Lodge  4  Shipley  selec- 
tive geared   head,    quick  change   engine  lathe, 

arrnngeil   fur  motor  drive $2,800.00 

Many   others.      Tonr   inquiries   solicited. 


THE  RANDLE 
MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Cincinnati  Ohio 


2P^     POTTER  & 
O    JOHNSTON 

Automatic  Chucking 

Machines 
No.  6-A  Geared  Head 


$350 


.00 


EACH 


MACHINERY   DEALERS,   INC. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


December  28,  1922 
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MACHINE  TOOLS 

AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL 
ASTONISH  THE  MOST 

ECONOMICAL  BUYER 

ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


LATHES 

1 — 13"  I  5'  6"  OarroU-JaiDiesoii. 
1    ea.    ll'    I    6'-8"    and    10'    OarroU-Jamleson. 
Q.O.O. 

1  ea.  15"  X  0'  and  8'  Sidney,  Q.O.Q.-D.B.G. 
1—18"   X    10'   Boye  &   Bmmea,   Q.O.G.,   D.B.G., 

T.A. 

2  ea.  17"  i  8'  and  10'  Sidney.  Q.C.G..  DBG. 
S  ea.  19"  I  8'-10-  and  IT  Sidney  Q.O.G.-D.B.Q. 
1    ea.     25"  I  12'-14-    and    16'     Sidney,    Q.C  U., 

D.B.G. 
1  ea.   36"  X  16'  and   18'   Sidney,   Q.O.O..   D.B.G. 
1 — 18"  I  14'   Eeed-Pl,   change — Taper  Att. 
1 — 16"  X  6'   Economv.    Q  CO.,    D.B.G. 
1 — 18"  X  8'  Boye    &     Bmmes,     Q.O.G.,     D.B.G.. 

Taper   Att. 
9 — 18"  I  8'  Walcott.   Q.O.G..    D.B.G. 
1 — 18"  X  8'  Walcott.  PI.   Chg.   Tapor  Att. 
B — IS"  X  8'  Whitcomb-Blalsdell,   Q.C.G.,   D.B.G. 
1 — 34"  X  24"  Putnam      Triple      Geared,      Motor 

driyen,     Taper    Att.. 

D.B.G..     2-     Hollow 

Indpt.   Chuck  fitted. 
1 — 36"  X  24'  Putnam,    same  as   above. 
1 — 64"  X  38'  Pntnam       Motor      Driven,       Triple 

geared.     Q.O.O. ,     Taper     Att.,     2H'    Hollow 

Spindle.    C.R..   P.O. P..  complete  end  equipped 

with    20   H.P.,    DC,    220    V.    Motor. 

(Will   change   motor    to    suit   purchase.) 
1 — 18"  X  10'  Sidney,  Geared  Head,  Motor  Drive. 

Q.O.G.,    D.B.G. 
1—14-  X  S'  Sidney.  0  O  O..   P.B.G. 
1 — 28"   X   17'    Chard   Heavv   Duty,   geared   head, 

Q.C.G. 


PLANERS 

24"  I  24"  X  6'  Whitcomb,    (1)    head,  belt  drive. 
24"  I  24"  X  6'  American.    (1)    head,   belt   drive. 
24"  X  24"  X  6'  Pease.    (1)    head,   belt   drive. 
24"  X  24"  X  8'  Eendey.    (1)    head,  belt  drive. 
80"  X  30"  X  6'  Pease.    (1)    head,    belt   drive. 
80-  X  SO-  X  8'  New  Haven.   (1)  head,  b<'lt  drive. 
80"  X  30-  X  19'  Dustin,     (1)    head,    belt   drive. 
80"  X  30-  I  10'  Cleveland.  Open  Side,   (2)  head, 

motor  drive. 
86-  X  36"  X   10'   Cincinnati,      (3)      head,      motor 

drive. 
88"  X  36"  X  14'    Ohio    Heavy   Duty,    (4)    heads, 

belt  drive. 
44"  I  44-  I  12'  Cleveland.      Open      Side,       (3) 

head,   motor  driye. 
48-  I  48"  X  16'  Pond.    (3)    head,    belt   drive. 


Steptoe.    Motor  DrlTe. 
Smith  &   MIU. 
Steptoe.   Belt  Drive. 


SHAPERS 

1 — 14"  Davis. 
1_16-  Whip. 
8 — 18"  Steptoe.    Belt   Drive. 


MILLERS — 


1 — No.  0  Steptoe.    Plain,    power   feeds. 

1 — No.  11  Garvin,    plain. 

1— No.  3%    Fox.    plain. 

1— No.  1    Bickford.    Plain. 

2— No.  16  Whitney,    Plain. 

1 — No.  1  Dow.    plain,   power  feeds. 

2 — No.  2  Cleveland      Universal.      High      Power. 

Single  Pulley. 

I — No.  2  LeBIond.  plain,  power  feeds. 

2 — No.  1    Cleveland    Universal    lli-Puwer.    single 

pulley. 

1 — No.  2  Owen    Universal,    Power   Feed. 

1 — No.  3  Cincinnati.    Universal   Power  feeds. 

1 — No.  4  Brown   &    Sharpe.    plain,    power   feeds. 

1 — No.  4  Cincinnati,    plain.    High   Power. 

2 — No.  2  B.   &  Sharpe  Vertical,  power  feeds. 

1 — No.  22  Garvin    Vertical,    power   feeds. 

1 — No.  6  Becker  Vertical,  power  feeds,  late  type. 

1 — No.  2  Garvin,    plain    power   feeds. 


GRINDERS 

1 — No.   1   LeBIond    Universal   Tool   and   Cutter. 

1 — No.  2'A  Walker  Surface  Grinder  with  mag- 
netic chuck. 

2 — Greenfield   Tool   and   Cutter. 

1 — No.   1   Fraser   Universal. 

1 — No.   3  B.    &   Sharpe   Cutter  and   Reamer. 

1 — 10"  X  36"  Norton,    plain. 

1 — 10"  I  40"  Norton,    plain. 

1 — 10"  X  50"  Norton,  plain,  with  cam  shaft  att. 

1 — 14"  I  ftfi"   Norton,    plain. 

1 — 12"  X  66-  No.   4  Landis.   Universal. 

1 — 12"  X  36"  No.  2  Brown  &  Sharpe.  Universal. 

Wet   Tools  and    Douljle  End   Grinders,   all  types. 

1— No.  60  Heald.  all  attachments.  Serial  No. 
2113. 

1 — No.  70  Heald.  Internal. 


DRILLS — Upright   and   Radial 

4 — 10"  Bnffalo    Sensitive,    Bench. 

6—15"  Buiralo    Sensitive,    floor. 

6 — 14"  Excelsior  Sensitive,   floor. 

10 — 14"  U.    S.    Sensitive,   floor. 

15 — 20"  Champion,    E.G..    P.F. 

1 — 21"  Aurora,    B.6.,    P.P.,    Tapping    Att. 

1 — 21"  Superior.  B.G..  P.P. 

1 — 24"  Prentice.    Sliding  Head.    E.G.,    P.F. 

1 — 28"  Rockford,    Sli.ling  Head,   B.G.,   P.F. 

1 — 32"  Superior   Sliding   Head,    B.G.,   P.F. 


—36"  Superior.   Sliding  Head,   B.G.,   P.F. 
— Single    Spindle    i<^ooto-Burke.    Heavy    Duty. 
— Single    Spindle    Baker.    Heavy    Duty. 

4  Spindle  Kokomo.    Sensitive. 
Single   Spindle  Kokomo.   Sensitive. 
8    Spinjie    Allen    Sensitive. 

5  ft.  BauBch,    Universal,   motor  driven. 
-7  ft.   FoBdiek.   plain,   belt  drive. 


BORING   MILLS 

2 — 42"  Bauseh,    \ertical.   2  heads,   motor  drlT*. 
2 — No.    1   Cleveland.    Horizontal   2%"   bar   alnal* 

pulley. 
1 — Universal  3"  bar. 
1 — 42"  Pond  Car  Wheel.    Motor  Driven. 


GEAR  CUTTERS 


TURRET    and     SCREW    MACHINES 


1 — 1"  Smurr  &  Kamen.  wire  feed. 

1 — No.  3  Bardon  &   Oliver,   wire  feed. 

1 — No.  m  Bardon  &  Oliver,    wire  feed. 

1 — 2Vi'  X  24"  Jones  &  Lamson,  Bar  and  Otaocfe- 

ing. 
1—21"  Glsholt. 
1— 3ii"  X  40"  Greenlee. 
1 — 21,"  X  7"  Grldley    (4;   spindle. 
1 — No.    52   National    Acme. 
1— No.    6  Warner  &   Swasey. 
1 — No.  6A  Potter  &  Johnston,  Automatic. 
1 — 22"    X    8'6"    Bullard.    all    power   feeds,    tap*r 

att. 
1—24"  Glsholt,   4Vi"  spindle. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 — No.  6  Fellows  Gear  Shapers. 

1 — 10"  to  12"  Dill  Blotter,   belt  driven. 

1 — 4"   Whiton   Centering   Machine. 

1 — 800  lb    Nlles-Bement  Steam   Hammer. 

1   each   25  lb..   50  lb.,   100  lb.  Little  Giant  B«lt 

Hammers. 
1    each,   2",   4"   and  6"  Oster  Pipe  Machines. 
1 — 2"  Jareckl   Pipe  Machine. 
1 — No.   2  Catlin   Keysoater. 
1 — No.  4   Catlln  Keyseater. 

1 — No.    12   Praft  4   ■SVhitnpV   Profiler,   2   Splndlet. 
1 — 10   ft.   3/16"  OhI  Power  Squaring  Shear. 
Peerless    Hack    Saws,    all    sizes,    new    and    aae4. 


^tl^«K  TOO»ff K^ 
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The  Iron  Age 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINE  TOOLS 


1   811(11.  Avey    bull   beuriiiK. 

S  KiHll.  lleiirj'  A:    Wright   ball   binrini,-. 

3  spdl.  Taylor  &   Fenn. 

4  B|Mll.   FianciH   lired. 

aO"  Prentice.   Br.,    ulld.   hd..    H.t;  ,    P.F. 

aS"  .Sii.vikT,  ul,   lid.,  E.G..  I'.F. 

3:;"  SiiixTior.  si.   hd..  B.C..  P.F. 

42'  Cliiclnnati-Blckford,  si.  hd..   B  G..    tap.   att. 

Nu.    17  4   spdi.    Foote-Burt  gang  drill. 

,\o,   ;;o  BauBCb  multiple  Rp<Il. 

3'  I'iricinnatl-Bkliford   plain   radial,    tap.    att. 

.('  .Nil.    0    Blrkford    plain   radial,    tapping  alt. 

3'  .Mueller   plain    radial,    tap.   att. 

.'i'  .American  plain   radial. 

.%'  Drewes  plain  rndial,  tapping. 

I^ATHBS 

ft"  X  20'  Porter  Cable  nifg.   lathe. 
12"  .\  11'  Ilendey   Lathe,   C.R.,    P.C.F..   Q.C. 
14"  X  0'  Hendey  I,athe,  C.R.,   P  C.F..   Q.C. 
14"  X  C   Monarch,    C.R..    P.C.F.,    Q.O.G 
14"  X  R'  IxMlue  &  Shipley,  C.R.,   P  C.P..  Q.C.fl. 
16"  X  8'  Champion,   O.R..   P.C.F.,  Q.C.G. 
IB"  X  8'  Lodge    &    Shipley,     geareil     hd.,     OR., 

IT.F..    taper    att.,     longitudinal    and    cross 

feed   Rtopfi. 
17"  X  K'  Plather.    OR.,    P.C.F..    Q.C.G. 
18"  X  8'  Greaves-KIuaman,  C.U..    P.C.F.,   Q.O.G. 
IV   X   8'   Whit.Blaisdell.   OR.,    P.C.F..    Q.C.G. 
2(1"  X  8'  American,    O.R..    P.C.F 
24"  X  14'  GreavesKln.iraan.    C.R..    P.OF..    Q.C. 
32"  X  14'  Hamilton,  C.R.,  P.O.F.,   triple  geared. 
"""  ■"■    Pond,     ceared    head,    O.R.,     P.O. P., 


triple  geared. 


M.D. 


BORING    IH.ICHINES 

as   table  type.   hor..    bor.   and   drilling 

3"   bar. 
nan  &  Smith  floor  type.  nrr.  M.D.     4" 

n.   turret   head,   vertical. 


Model    A,    screw 


lacbine. 
t  latlie. 
bucking 

chucking 


SCREW    M.4CHIXKS    .\X»    'rillRET 
L.4TUES 

%"-l4"     cap.  Cleveluiid 

machine. 
%"-%"    cap.    Cleveland    auto..    Model    A,    screw 

machine. 
14"  cap.  Cleveland    pi.    auto..    Model    B,    screw 

machine. 
1"  cap.   Cinti.-Aeme  wire  feed  screw  machine. 
I'/i"  cap.  Ointi.-Acme   wire   feed  screw  machine. 
\Vi"  cap.  Cinti.-Acnie  wire  feed   screw   machine. 
2V, "  cap.    Ointi.Acme   wire   feed   screw 
IB  and   18"  Clnli.-Acme  univ..   Fox  tur 
2V4"  X  24"  Jones    &    I.4inison,     bar    or 

turret  lathe. 
3'/,"   X    36"    .Tones    &    La 

turret  lathe. 
No.    IB   Foster  geared  head   turret   lathe. 

MIM.ERS 

.N'o.   2,    3   and    4    flncinnntl.    plain. 
Nu.  5  Cincinnati,  plain,  H.  P. 
.\o.  2B   Brown   &   Sharpe.   plain. 
No.  2,   5  and  9  Kempsmith.   plain. 
No.   3.   and   4    I'incinnati.    vertical. 
No.   2A,   C-2.    4B   and   n    Becker,    vertical. 
No.  B2   Becker  continuous   tvpe.    vertical. 
No.   m.   2   and   3S  Cincinnati,   universal. 
No,   H4    Brown  &   Sharpe.    universal. 
'MV  X   10'   Newton,   face  slab  type. 
41,2"  X   12"   Pralt  &  Whitney  thread  mlllii 
chines. 

ORINDERS 

?.■■  X  IS"  Norton,   plain. 

(1"  X  32"  Norton,  plain, 
10"  -a  36"  Norton,  plain. 
10"  X  30"  Ijindls.  plain. 
12"  X  120"  I.andis.  plain. 


10"  X  02'    I.muli^.   piaui  .laiit^luiu  yrinUer. 

12"  X  40"   B.    A:    .S.    uuiveiial    cnnder. 

12"  X  3(J"  Cincinnati,    universal. 

2 — 12"  X  24"  Diamond,  surface. 

Taylor  high  speed  water   tool  grinder. 

No.   1   Cincinnati  cutter  and  reamer  grinder. 

No.  60  Ileald  cylinder  grinder. 

No.   11   Rivett  Ball  Race,   with  power  oscillating 

att. 
Saxon  face  grinder. 

10'    Garrigus    rotary,    with    magnetic   chuck. 
No.  2  Brown  A-  Sharpe  surface  grinder. 
18"  and  20"  disc  grinders. 


SHAPEI|S   KSn   PI,  \XERS 

Gould   &  Eberbardt   crank   shapcr,    B.G. 
Davis   crank   shaper.    back    i^eared. 
'  Stockbridge  crank   shaper.    back   geared, 
and    24"    Hendey    friction    stiapers. 
X  24"  X     6'  Flather   planer.    1    hd. 
X  36"  X  12'  Pond  planer,  2  hds. 
X  48"  X  15'  Sellers   pinner.    3  hds. 
X  40"  I  12'  Pond  pinner.  2  hrt». 
X  fiO"  I  30'  Bement  planer.   3  hds. 
X  60"  X  12'  Detrick     4      Harvey,      opensid* 
convertible  planer,   4  hds..  M.D 


MISCEM.AlVEOrS 

No.    3   Lapointe   broacliing   niachiii.-. 
No.    72   Ferracute   press. 
No.   13  P.  &  W     profllers. 
36"  Gould   &   Eberhardt  gear  cutler. 
3fi"  B.  &•  S.  Ccar  Cutter. 
18-H  Gould  &   F.lM-rbardt  bobbing  ■.-« 
^1"  X  94"  sinfile  end  punch  and  -ibe^ 
6"  Gleason   bevel    gear  generator. 
.\merican  and  Stewart  furnaces. 
Newton,   Btir"-  and  Racine  Saws, 
Bliss   tt    .\drlancp    power    presses. 
30   Ton   T.Mcas    forcing   presses. 


This  is  hut  a  partial  list  of  our  stork. 


BOSTON 


HENRY  PRENTISS  &  COMPANY 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO  HARTFORD  SYRACUSE 


ROCHESTER 


PRICES  REDUCED  AGAIN 


BORING  MILLS 

120"    N  les.    two    sv-vel    h-nd-. 
84"  Bickford.    two    swivel    heads 
72"   Niles,   two    swivel    heads. 
64"   Poole,    two    swivel    heads. 
60"  BuUard,   two    swivel   heads. 
42"    Bullard.   plain   and   turret   head,   thread   cut   attc 

32"   Rogers,   turret   head,   universal    chuck  jaws. 

Bement,   cylinder,    8"   bar. 

Barrett  No.   2.   cylinder,   5"  bar. 

Niles,  knee  type,  4"  bar. 

Belts,   knee  type,    5"  bar. 

Bement,  knee  type,  y%"  bar. 

Newark,  knee  type.  3"  bar. 

Bement,   knee  type,  3"  bar. 

Bement,  knee  type,  2%"  bar. 

Drilling  and  Tapping   Machine.   2    7    1 6"  bar 


LATHES 


Unde 


od,    floor  plate   8' 


2    3    16"   ba 


PLANERS 


96"  X   ^b"  X  3  7'  Hewes  «.  Phillips.  4  heads  a 

U    Ft.  Hillea   8,  Jones   Plate  Planer. 

72"  X  72"  X  14'  Pond.  4   heads. 

72"  X   70"  X  14'   Sellers,    3    heads. 

48"  X  46"  X  14'   Patch,    4    heads 

■»2"  X  42"  X  14'   Pond,   4   heads 

36"  X   36"  X  20'    Woodward    &    Powell.    2    he 

36"   X    36"   X  12-    Bickett,    2    heads. 

36"  X  36"  X  12'  Bickett,    I    head. 

30"   X  30"  X  8'   Gray,    I    head. 

16"   X    16"   X  42"    Walter    Bros.,     I     he.,<l    ( Tw 


id  auxiliary   head. 


snters. 

quick  change,   14'  2"  center 
quick  change,   12'  6"  center 

13'    centers  extended. 

change,  taper  attachment. 


47" 


21    Ft.    Pit   Lathe,    triple   geared. 
62"    Pulley    Lathe,    triple    geared. 
62"    X    22'    Putnam,    triple    geared.    13' 
60"   X    30'    Fifield.    triple    geared.    22'    < 
50"   X    14'    New   Haven.    5  1"   centers. 
42"  X   22'   Putnam,  triple  geared,  semi 
36"   X  20'   Putnam,  triple  geared,  semi 
28"-48"  X    12'  Harrington,    Gap    Lathe 
24"  X    14'  Prentice,  geared  head,  quic! 
24 '48"  X   16'  McCabe.   Double  Spindle  Lathe. 

20"     X     8'     WTiitcomb-Blaisdell.     geared     head,     quick     change 
centers. 

SLOTTERS — SHEARS — PRESSES 

68"  Niles  Bement  Pond  Slott.r 

18"  Belts  Slotter. 

16"   Bement   Slotter. 

12"   Putnam    Slotter. 

10"    Belts   Slotter. 

133"    Stoll    Squaring    Sh< 

3  6"  Adriance   Squaring 

Pels   Shear   for   1    beams. 

Quickwork  Rotary  Shear 

Hilles   &    Jones   Double   Angle  Shear.    6"  x   6"   x    *2"   caps  city. 

"B"   Long   &   Allstalter  Shear,  2Vb"  round   capacity. 

No.   7   Bcatly   Punch,    15"  throat.    IVJ"  x    I"  capacitv. 

Toledo   Punch   and  Riveter.   60"    horn. 

Acme  Hot   Nut  Punch,    I"  capacity. 

Acme    Heading-Forging'Upselting    Machine    I  >'.,•    capacity. 

666  Toledo  Knuckle  Joint  Press,   2"  stroke.    ;000ton  pressur 

D    C     5    Ferrncutr    Press,   3"   stroke. 


gauge. 
1 6   gauge. 


at.    ^"  capacity. 


Office: 

50  Church  St. 

New  York 


M 


RVJ  VOR 


MACHINERY  EXCHANGE 


k 


Warehouse: 

222  Culver  Ave 

Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  MACHINE  TOOLS 

SET  UP  BUT  NEVER  USED 
Bargain  Prices 


3 — TOLEDO  PRESSES.  COMPLETE,  Nos.  33-P,  34-P 

1 — 60'  X  29   NILES-BEMENT-POND  GEARED  HEAD  LATHE, 

ARRANGED  MOTOR  DRIVE 
1 — 48"  X  56'  NILES-BEMENT-POND  GEARED  HEAD  LATHE, 

ARRANGED  MOTOR  DRIVE 
1 — 42  •  X  28-  PUTNAM  GEARED  HEAD,  SINGLE  PULLEY  LATHE 
S — 36'   X  34'  BRIDGEFORD  GEARED  HEAD  HEAVY  DUTY 

LATHES,  SINGLE  PULLEY  OR  MOTOR 
2—48"  NILES-BEMENT-POND  CAR  WHEEL  LATHES,  MOTOR 

DRIVE 
2 — 36   X  28'  NILES-BEMENT-POND  GEARED  HEAD  HEAVY 

LATHES,  WITH  TWO  CARRIAGES 
3 — 36  X  16  PUTNAM  GEARED  HEAD  HEAVY  DUTY  LATHES, 

MOTOR  DRIVEN 
1—30  -  X  25  AMERICAN  GEARED  HEAD  HEAVY  DUTY  LATHE. 

MOTOR  DRIVE  WITH  MOTOR 
I — 30"  X  16  LEBLONDE  HEAVY  DUTY  LATHE,  BELT  DRIVE 
1 — 30  X  12'  AMERICAN  GEARED  HEAD  HEAVY  DUTY  LATHE. 

SINGLE  PULLEY  OR  MOTOR 
14 — 27   X  18'  LEBLONDE  GEARED  HEAD  HIGH  DUTY  LATHES, 

MOTOR  DRIVE  WITH  MOTOR 
6 — 27"  X  24'  LEBLONDE  CONE  HEAD  HIGH  DUTY  ENG'NE 

LATHES 
Z — 24"  X  14'  PRENTICE  GEARED  HEAD  HIGH  SPEED  LATHES, 

SINGLE  PULLEY  DRIVE 
2—24"  X  10'  AMERICAN  GEARED  HEAD  HIGH  DUTY  LATHES, 

MOTOR  OR  SINGLE  PULLEY 
S — 18"  X  8   AMERICAN  HEAVY  ENGINE  LATHES,  DOUBLE 

BACK  GEARED  CONE  DRIVE 
1— No.  2  ROCKFORD  HORIZONTAL  MILLING,  DRILLING  AND 

BORING  MILL 
1 — No.  1  CLEVELAND  HORIZONTAL  BORING,  MILLING  AND 

DRILLING  MACHINE 
3 — No.  3-A  WARNER-SWASEY  UNIVERSAL  HOLLOW  HEXAGON 

TURRET,  SINGLE  PULLEY 
3 — No  2  WARNER-SWASEY  UNIV.  HOLLOW  HEX.  TURRET 

LATHES 
1—24"  X  24"  X  12  INGERSOLL  SLAB  MILLER,  TWO  VERT. 


^-'Z'l^ii  1:Ib\"o'n^e^he:^^y°duty  plain  millers  com- 

1— No.^^^CLEVELAND  PLAIN  MILLING  MACHINE,  VISE  AND 
1— No-^i^CLEVELAND  PLAIN  MILLING  MACHINE,  VISE  AND 
1— No.^^'ciNCINNATI  HEAVY  POWERED  GEARED  HEAD  UNI- 
I-No.'^I'sTa'nDARD  UNIV.  GEARED  HEAD  CINCINNATI  MILL- 
l—'eo"  x^m""^x  20'  WOODWARD-POWELL  PLANER,  FOUR 
.-^S^-^°%^:'2o''^l''oD^ARi-FOV.'ELl.  PLANER.  4  HEADS, 
ARRANGED   MOTOR  ..,^„     t..,«  uirAnc 

1^2"  x  42"  X  12-  SIMMONS  OPENSIDE   PLANER,  TWO  HEADS, 

BELT  DRIVE 
1— No.    1    MODERN    UNIVERSAL   GRINDER.   BELT   DRIVE,    COM- 
PLETE  FULL   UNIV.   EQUIPMENT  „,„.,^„     rvoivir 
t— S      AMERICAN     PLAIN     RADIAL,     SINGLE     PULLEY     DRIVE 

.-^'''pRATT^WmTNEY    VERTICAL   SHAPER    WITH    ROTARY, 

,_J-^^PRATT^WHITNEY  VERTICAL  SHAPER  WITH  ROTARY. 
Dpi  -T-  r>RiVE 

3_f|^'  NEWTON  HEAVY  DUTY  CRANK  SLOTTEKS.  ARRANGED 
MOTOR   DRIVE,    DC    MOTOR  r^DI^/l^ 

1—22"  CINCINNATI  TRAVERSE  SHAPER,  10  BED,  BELT  DRIVE 
WITH  COUNTERSHAFT  .^.„^     t.,,t^       ad 

,_36'  MORTON  DRAW-CUT  SHAPER.  HEAVY  DUTY.  AR- 
RANGED   MOTOR    DRIVE    WITH    MOTOR 

l_No     0-No.   2    BROWN   &    SHARPE   AUTOMATIC    SCREW    MA- 

l_2o"''BiRN°E'^''A''LL  GEARED  DRILL  WITH  TAPPING 

1—84"    X    46-     NILES-BEMENT-POND     GEARED     HEAD     HEAVY 

1-7''2V.^  ^^:'"n^I  JI'^E^lNrPO^Nl.  TWO  CARRIAGES.  AR- 
RANGED  MOTOR  DRIVE 


Write  for  Complete  List — looo  Ne 

All  Machines  Offered  of  Prices  fmjii  4 


■V  and  Rebuilt  Machines  in  Stock 

n  Per  Cent  fn  60  Per  Cent  Off  List 


SIMMONS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


i82  LAFAYETTE  ST. 
New  York,   N.   Y. 


Warehouses    and    Offices 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


88   EXCHANGE  ST. 
Buffalo,    N.   Y. 


LOOK    AT    THESE 

Every  One  an  UNUSUAL  Machine  to  Find  and  All  at  Real  BARGAIN  Prices 


BORING   MILLS 
No.    0    (3  2)    Ciddings   tt   Lewis   horizonta 
Lucas    Horizontal. 
32"    King    Vertical. 

DRILLS 

28"   Reed-Prentice,    sliding   head. 

28"   Barnes,    sliding    head. 

4    Spindle   Henry    &    Wright,    1  H"   drills 

12    Spindle    Fox   drill. 

FURNACE 

Stewart    Combination    furnace. 

GRINDERS.    CYLINDRICAL 
No.    I    Brown    &   Sharpe   universal. 
No.    1    &    2    Morse   universal    and    plain. 
No.    103    Rivett   internal. 

GRINDERS,  CUTTER  AND  TOOL 

No.    2    Oakley. 
No.    I    LeBlond. 

GRINDERS.  DISC 

No.    4    Gardner   disc. 

No.    14   Gardner  combination  disc. 

No.   8  Gardner  disc. 

DIE    SINKERS 

No.    2    Pratt    &    Whitney. 
No.    3    Pratt    &    Whitney. 


KEYSEATERS 

No.    2   Davis  keyseater. 

GEAR  CUTTER 

No.    6    Fellows   gear   shaper. 

LATHES 
Ames  bench  precision. 
Pratt   &    Whitney   precision. 
3  ^  Stark  precision. 
26"  X  10'  Bridgeford  heavy  duty. 
22"  X  10' Reed. 

1  6"  X  8' Pratt  8c   Whitney  tool   room. 

16"  X  5' Whitcomb   tool   room. 

20"  X  8'  Cisco. 

10"  Pratt    «c    Whitney    tool    room. 

16"  X  6'  Cleveland,   NEW.  but  cheap. 

MILLERS 

No.   2   Van  Norman  Duplex. 

No.   2   Rockford   heavy   duty,    universa 

No.    1    Garv 

Type  A  Briggs. 

No.    12    Garvin   pla 

No.    6    Whitney    h; 


PLANERS 

60"   X    60"   X    14'    Niles-Bement-Pond    Plane 

4    heads,    motor    driven. 
24"   X  24"  X  6'  Cray,   2   heads. 

SCREW    MACHINES 
No.   00   Brown    &   Sharpe   automatic. 
No.    2   Davenport. 
%"  Pratt  &   Whitney  hand. 
2"  X   24"  Jones   &   Lamson. 
%"   Cleveland   model    A    automatic. 
%"   Cleveland   model    A    automatic. 
No.    I    &    2    Garvin   hand. 
No.    10    Foster   geared  head. 
No.  5A  &  6A  Potter  8c  Johnston  automatic 
No.  3   «c  4  Foster  hand. 

TAPPERS 
%"   National  Acme   nut   tapper. 
%"  Rickert-Schaffer    horizontal. 
No.    I    Garvin   vertical. 

WIRE    STRAIGHTENER 
%"  Shuster  wire   straightener. 

SHAPERS 
24"  Cincinnati. 
24"   Gould  8c  Eberhardt. 
20"   American. 

20"  Stockbridge.  : 

20"   Gould   8c   Eberhardt. 
15"   Hendey    friction. 


ve  items  we  also  have  a  complete  lin 
quote  you  attractive  prices.     May  m 


cbinery 


MACHINERY  DEALERS  INCORPORATED 

FORMERLY  STANDARD   MACHINERY  CO. 

453  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  Iron  Age 


United  States  Government  Surplus  War  Material,  from  Five  Plants,  400  Machine  Tools   1000 
Tons  of  New  High  Speed  and  Carbon  Tool  Steel,  Cold  Rolled  Steel,  and  Other  Materials 

Biggest  bargains  that  have  ever  been  offered  in  practically  new  machine  tools.  None  of  the  machines  have  been  used 
more  than  two  months  and  they  are  like  new.  Prices  quoted  below  are  25%  of  today's  values.  Photos  and  full  description 
of  machines  mailed  on  application. 


4u-I'rutt  Jt   \Vaitne.v   II'" 
I'riie  t35«.(H» 


tlli.l.I.Vti    ,MAL'III\l5:s 


•ith  rwedliit-  table 


I>KOFIL.I\G    .MAl'HIXKS 

tt  A:  Whitney  No.  12.  2-spindle  vertical  iiroliling 
Dter»lmrts.  Price  $200.00  eacli.  \\eiglit  4000  lbs. 
Whitney    No.    14,    2-spilidle    vertical    jirotiliug 


iiuntersliurtii.     Price  $200.00  each.     Weight  3000  lbs 

att   i    Whitney   single    spindle   horizontal    profiling   and    cam   cuttint 

Price  $150.00  each.     Weight  ISOO  lbs 


machines,   with  countershaftn 


LATHBS 

:;-  American  llad.  Co.,  heavy  dutj-  luUies.  20"  swing.  10'  l)ed.  2"  hollow 
bpindle,  comiwund  rest,  double  friction  countershafts,  all  of  the  lat«st 
tyije.     Price  $350.00  each.     Weight  0000  lbs. 

0 — Uridgeford  heavy  duty  boring,  turning  and  facing  lathes,  28"  swing, 
12'  bed,   with  countershafts.     Price  $050.00  each.     Weight  16.000  lbs. 

4— .NUes  double  A.xle  Liathes,  34"  swing,  12'  bed,  with  large  cone  counter- 
shafts.     I'rlce  $1250.00  each.      Weight  15,000  lbs. 

CRANKSHAFT    I.ATHKS 

ling,    12'    bed.    heavy    duty,    LeBlond    crankshaft   lathes,    almost 


lershatts.      Price  $600.00  each.      Weight 


4     Zl~ 

ne^v.   full   eiiuipuient  and 
6000  lbs. 

TOOI.,    STKKl, 
XeiT    BInok    nlumun<l    Tool    Klefl,    WnrranleU 
200,000  lbs.   1>4"  round.    10  cciitii   per  pound. 
20O.O00  lbs.   1%"  round,   10  cents  iwr  [lound. 

BAI.COMB    .SPECIAI.,   TOOL    STKKI,,    .VWEALED 

lO.noo  lbs.   4 '4"  round. 
11.000  lbs.  4%"  rouml.   10  cents  per  pound 
4,000  lbs.  6'/,"  round. 

HAI.COMB    EXTH.A    ■W.IKK.AXTED,    XO.    .-,    TEMPER    TOOI, 
STEEL 

5.000  lbs.   1"  I  S",   1"  X  9"  and  1"  x   10"  flat,   10  cents  per  pound. 

5.O00  lbs.   in  rounds  and    flats,   lO  cents  per  pound. 

5.000  lbs.    SANDEllSOX    TOOL   STEEL,    in   flats  and   squares,    10    cents 

per  pound. 
20.000  lbs.   COLONIAL  TOOL  STEEL,    in   flats.    10   cents  per   pound 
5.0(HI   lbs.   COUJNIAL  TOOL  STEEL,    in   rounds  from    %"   to  S'/j"   dia.. 

10  cents  per  pound. 
5,000  lbs.   (CRESCENT  TOOL  STBEI.,    in    rounds,    flats    and    squares,    10 

cents  per  pound. 

HIGH    SPEED    TOOL.    STEEL. 

6,000  lbs.   REX  AA,  from  3"  to  5%"  round,   40  cents  per  pound 
3,000  Iba.   ONONDAGA,  from    %"  to  1 'i  "  round.   40  cents  per  iiouiid 
3.000  lbs.   CYOI.OPS.    from   IKi"    to  1%"  round,   40  cents   per   iHiiiiid 


.NEW    I'HRO.ME    .MfKEL    STEEL    B.%.R.<S 

72,828  lbs.    !%■■   round,   IS  20  feet  long;   Analysis — Carbon    34-  45    Mane 

.30-.00.   Phos.   .04,   Sulphur  .04,   Nickel  3.25-3.75,   Chromium'  1  -'5-1  75 
2o,73u   lbs.   2"    round.-  18-20    feel    long;    Analysis — Carbon    .35-45,    ilauit 

.oO-.SO,   Phos.    .04,    Sulphur   .04.    Nickel    l.UO-1.50,   Ohromlum   .45-  75 
37,»UU  lbs.    21,1 "    round,    10   feet    long;    Analysis— carbon     10-. 20     Maoj 
„,  .i?""-,^"'   '"'"«•    •"''■    Sulphur  .045,   Nickel   1.50-2.00,   Chromium   .90-1.25'. 
05,717  lbs.  21,"  round,   18-20  feet  long;  Analysis— Carbon  .25. 35    Mang 

.50. 80,    Phos.    .04,    Sulphur   .045,    Nickel   1.00-1.50,    Chromium     45-  75' 
20,760  lbs.  3%"  round,   1416  feet  long;  Aaalvsis— Carbon  .10-20    Mang 

.30-. 60,   Phos.   .04,   Sulphur  .045,    Nickel   1.50-2.00,   Chromium   .901  25 
1,670  lbs.  Hi,"  round,   18-20  feet  long;  Analysis — Carbon    35.45    Mang 

.30-.60,  Phos.   .04,   Sulphur  .04,   Nickel   3.25-3.75,  Ohramiuiu   1.23-1  75 
114,975  lbs.    4"    round,    10    feet    long;    Analysis — Carbon    .29-31,     Mang. 

.64-. 88,    Phos.    .010-. 017,     Sulphur    .010.018,    Silicon    .17-.1S,    Nickel 

1.30-1.36,    Chromium    .i)0-.52. 
194,126  lbs.    4'/." 

.38.41,    Phos 

mium  .47. 
70,000  NBW   AlCIiOPL^iNE   TIE   RODS,    round   and   flat,    of   all 


and 


lengths. 

NEW   SCREW    STOCK 

400,000  lbs.   cold   rolled  steel,  2%"  i-ouud,   in   mill  lengths,   $35.00  i>er  net 
ton. 

STEEL  SPLIT  PULLEYS 
IGOO  Brand  New  "Dodge"  steel  split  pulleys.  All  sizes  from  12"  to 
48"  diameter,  4"  to  42"  face,  with  bushings.  Best  pulleys  made.  Will 
sell  in  carloads  at  70%  off  the  list  price,  in  less  than  carloads  at  60% 
oft  the  list  price.  This  means  that  you  can  buy  three  of  these  pulleys  for 
what  you  have  to  pay  for  one  from  the  store. 

GENER.ATIXG  l.MT,  -ALMOST  XE'W 
1 — 150  K.W.  Western  Electric  Ccnerator.  250  volts.  600  amperes.  000 
R.P.M.,  direct  connected  to  250  H.P.  General  Electric  Induction  Motor. 
3  phase,  60  cycle,  440  volts.  600  K.P.M.,  complete  with  switchboard 
starters  and  instruments.  Price  $2500.00  complete,  or  separately 
$1250.00  for  tlie  motor  and  $12.')0.00  for  the  generator. 

PIPE 

1,000,000  feet  of  new  and  slightly  used  pipe  from   '>i"  to  10"  diameter,  in 

full  lengths. 
10,000  feet  of  slightly  use<I   3Vj"  diameter   Reading   wrought   Iron  pipe.   In 

full  lengths,  with  thren<ls  and  couplings.  25  cents  per  foot. 
100.000    feet    of    new   black    enameled    wrought    iron    conduit,    with    threads 

and  couplings,  from   '}\"  to  4",   in  n'ill  lengths. 

BOILER   TUBES 

6  miles  of  slightly  used   3'.4"  boiler  tubes,   15  to  16  feet  long,   straight 

ends,  15  cents  per  foot. 
2000 — 4"  boiler  tubes.   16  to   IS  feet  long.  20  cents  per  foot. 

XEW    LEATHER     AMI    HI  IIIIIOU    DELTIXG 

20,000  feet,   .nil   widtlis  and   Icneths. 


JACOB  ULLMAN         48-82  Oneida  Street       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WE 

HAVE 

A  FINE  ASSORTMENT 

OF 

Used  Lathes 

RANGING  IN  SWING 
FROM  12"  to  30" 

Write  for  Our  Blue  LUt 

Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Machinery  Merchants 

156  Oliver  Street 

BOSTON  9,  MASS. 

BRAND  NEW 

Engine  Lathes 

CLEVELAND 

i6'  X  6'  Cabinet  Legs  with  Regular 
Factory  Equipment.  Send  for 
Photu. 

$375.00  Each 

Machinery   Dealers,    Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


GARVIN 

Machine  Tools  have  been  built  for 
fifty-seven  years.  Naturally  some 
of  them  are  on  the  second-hand 
market. 

Send  us  the  Serial  Number  of  any 
such  machine  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in,  and  we  will  tell  you  its 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  quote 
you  on  its  up-to-the-minute  suc- 
cessor. 

No  charge  for  this  service. 

The  Garvin  Machine  Company 

Spring  &  Varick  Sts.,  New  York 


LOOK  HERE 

I-ars,'c  and  .Sinail  l.athcs. 

rianer     Type     Miller — used     one 

month, 
."^teani  Hammers — never  set  up. 
Kive   Ton  Traveling  Jib   Crane — 

new. 
-\i  isocliancdus. 
I'riri-  and  details  gladly  gi\cil. 

The  National  Supply  Co, 

Toiedo,  Ohio 


GUARANTEED  NEW 
AT  USED   MACHINE  PRICES 

LATHES 

5—14"  .\  ()'  \\  hitcoiuli 
2— 14" -xt)' Wliitcomb  M.D. 
5^16"  .\  8'  and  6'  Whitcomb 
4_18"x6'-8'  Whitcomb  G.JI. 
.?— 18"  X  8'-10'    Whitcomb    G.H. 
5—20"  X  8'-10'-12'  Whitcomb 
1—26"  X  14'  Whitcomb   H.D. 

Tafer    and    other    attachments    ean    be    atfUed 
to  alt. 

MILLERS  (Vertical) 

2— 2-H  Becker 

7—3-n  Becktr 

4— AB-2  Becker 

1— Model  "B"  Becker  &  1   Model  SB 

8— Model   "C"   Beckers 

3— Model  C-1   Beckers 

2— Model  C-2  Beckers 

3_Model   ACS   Beckers 

./;/  -.i-ith  or  mth.'ul  ROT.-IRy  att.     Partial  list. 

McCoy  Brandt   Machinery   Co. 
210- 14  Penn  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Blanchard  Grinder 

t 'lie  -M  \  enieal  iiianchard  ."^iiriacc 
Grinder,  Direct  Drive,  with  20  UP.  G. 
E.  motor,  440  volts,  60  cycle.  3  phase,  870 
RPM.,  and  G.  E.  motor,  2  HP.,  440  volts, 
60  cycle,  3  phase.  GOOD  CONDI- 
TIO.V.     We  offer  subject  to  prior  sale. 

Sweet  &  Doyle  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company 

Troy    (Green    Island),    New    York 


December  28,  1922 
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STOP 


LOOK         AND         WRITE 

for    quotations    from 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  BETWEEN 
CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ko. 


MIM.IXG    MACIIIXKS 

3S  dnciniiuti  I'nircrsiil   (:;) 

S  Oinciunoti  riain.  Bigli  Toner  (2) 

3  Heiidey-Norton  Universal 

■2  Cinciunnti  Universal,  Hisli  Tower 

3  Otiicinnnti  Tlain 

2-B  Brown  &  Sliarijo  Tlain 

0  Brown  &  Shariw  Tlain 

12  Garrtn.  Tloin 

2  Cincinnati  Vertical 

3-H  LeBloud  Hor.  Heavy  Duty,  Tlain 


SHAPERS 

10"  fiould  &  Dberliardt  Single  Geared  Crank 

1«-  Smilh  *  Mills  Back  Geared  Crnnk 

20"  Gould  &  Eberhardt  Back  Geared  Crank 

20"  StockbridRO  Back  Geared  Crank 

24"  Gould  i  Eberhardt  Back  Geared  Crank 

24"  American  Back  Geared  Crank,  motor  drive 

FORGIVG    MACHINERY 

Lewis  Dbl.  End  Bar  and  Splitting  Shear,  30"  throat  splitting,  20"  throat 

bar  end. 
Doelger-Kirsten  No.  4  Alligator  Shear,  cap.  454"  sq. 
Lewis  Alligator  Shear,  cap.  2%"  sq. 
Ciirlin  Alligator  Shear,  cap.  2Vi"  sq. 
150i>  lb,   Bement-Miles  Steam  Prop  Hammer. 
2U00  lb.  Benient-Miles  Steam  f-'l-- ■•  H»-^ii.fr. 
2,W0  lb.   Benient-Miles  Steam    i  •  r. 

2i>00  111.   Cliambersburg  Steai)i    :  er. 

No.  76^   Bliss  S.S.  Dbl.   Gr  ^ 

1"  .\cme  Steel  Bed  Upsettin;;  -M 

STRUCTIIR-\I.   EQriP.>IEXT 

Reade   Sgl.  End   Punch   iiml    Slu-ar,    .=.11"  throat 

Rock  River  Dbl.   End    i  ^  ar.    24"   throat 

Niagara    96",    72".   3i;  i.ars 

re.vto  and  Stoll  53"    1 

Cleveland  Straightenii  -     :  n.  tween  honsings.  rolls  10"  <lia.,  m.d. 


LATHES 

Johnson  .'JO"  x  49'  6"  triple  geared 
Tond  48"  x  27'   triple  geared 
Niles  48"  x  28' 

Wickes  36"  x  20",  d.b.g.,  q.c.g.   (2) 
Hendey  24"  x  26'  6".  geared  head,  d.b.g. 
Walcott  26"  X  10'  6",  d.b.g.,  q.c.g 
Sidney  IS"  x  8',  d.b.g..  q.c.g. 
Hendey  18"  x  8',  d.b.g.,  q.c.g. 
Cleveland  16"  x  6',  d.b.g..  q.c.g. 
CarroU-Jamieson  13"  x  G' 


TIIRRET   LATHES 

Jones  &  Lamson  2V, "  x  24"  Flat  Turret 
Jones  &  Lamson  3"  x  36"  Flat  Tiirnt 
Gisholt  24"   X  6'  Tnrret 


Betts  72"  X  56" 
Tond  48"  X  48" 
Bickett  36"  x  3' 
Chandler  24"  x 


PLANERS 

X  12'.  2  hds. 

X  22'.  4  hds. 
i"x  12'.  2  hds. 
24"  X  S'.   1   hd. 

DRILL    PRESSES 

Bnusch  9'  Radial,  Pond  S'  and  CV'.' 
Prentice  7'  and  5'  Radial 
Dreses  3'  6",  Fosdick  3'  Radials 
Prentice  36"  High  Speed  Drill 
Baker  20"  Heavy  Duty  Drill 
Upright  Drills  20"   to  40" 

BORING   MILLS 

Betts  10/16',  84"  Vertical 

Niles  10',   90",   51".   36"  Vertical 

Pond  84".  72"  Vertical 

Colburn  62",  Bullard  51",  42",   30" 


Morgan  Plate  Shear,   96"  between  housings,   cap.    1" 
thick.    Knives  94"  long.    24"  throat. 

26"  United  Engr.  Roll  Lathe,  18'  bed. 
24"  United  Engr.  Roll  Lathe,  20'  bed. 


RUSSELL  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1500,000 
LIQUIDATION  SALE 

NEW  JERSEY  TUBE  WORKS,  HARRISON,  N.   J. 


ALL  MACHINERY— SMALL  EQUIPMENT— AND 
METALS    Must    Be   Turned    Into    Cash    at    Once. 


ROLLING  MILL — One  motor  driven  unit  consisting  of 
four  2  high  mills,  18"  diameter  roUs.  One  engine 
driven  unit,  consisting  of  three  2  high  mills,  18" 
diameter  rolls.  One  small  2  high  finishing  mill, 
belt  driven.  Six  or  eight  belt  driven  straightening 
rolls. 

EXTRUDING  DEPART3IENT— This  department  con- 
tains a  hydraulic  extruding  machine  complete  witli 
Dean  pump,  motor  driven,  a  complete  outfit,  which 
was   one  of  the  most  successfid  in  operation. 

TUBE  MlLIj — Fourteen  draw  benches,  from  twelve  to 
twent\'  feet  in  length  and  of  different  pulling 
capacities.  One  brand  new  twin  draw  bench  about 
twent>-four  feet  long  and  40,000  pounds  puU. 
Medart  rod  straightener.  eight  roll  Kane  &  Roach 
straightener,  alligator  shear,  pointing  machines,  swag- 
ing machines,  metal  scalpers,  bending  machines. 

PRESS  ROOM— Three  No.  741/,  Bliss  Geared  presses, 
two   No.   12   Adriance   double  acting  presses,  Zeh   & 


Hahneman  geared  straight  sided  press,  six  No.  20 
Bliss  Presses,  one  No.  21  and  one  No.  20  "B"  Bliss 
press,  one  No.  78'/^  Bliss  triple  geared  press,  Foster. 
Warner  &  Swazey  and  Garvin  screw  machines. 

MACHINE  SHOP — Twenty  lathes,  from  12"  x  5'  to 
24"  x  12',  Brown  &  Sharpe  surface  grinder,  three 
shapers,  universal  milling  machine,  drill  presses, 
cylindrical   grinder,  planer. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Mill  trucks,  mUl  supplies  and 
complete  contents  of  pickling,  polishing  and  plating 
departments,  including  tanks,  buffing  spindles,  auto- 
matic polishers,  etc.,  furnaces  and  all  other  equip- 
ment likely  to  be  found  in  a  plant  of  this  kind. 

One  million  pounds  of  brass,   one-half  million  pounds 
copper,  spelter,  lead  and  other  metals. 

Have  your  representative  visit  this  plant  at  once,  it  will 
pay  you  as  this  is   no   ordinary  sale. 


Material  and  equipment  can  be  bought  in  separate  lots. 

HERALD   MANUFACTURING   &  TRADING  CORPORATION 

KINGSLAND  AVENUE  AND  HAMILTON  STREET 
HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


]7(i 


(Section  50) 


Timely  Bargains  in 
Machine  Tools  and 
Equipment  —  90% 

New 


o  lic-iitice  27"xl6'  Engine  Lathes, 
10'  centers,  geared  head,  single 
pulley  drive  for  6"  belt,  quick 
change  gears,  compound  and  steady 
rest,  face  plate  drive,  good  as  new. 

.1— Becker  No.  2  plain  vertical  Milling 
Machines,  cone  drive;  good  as  new. 

1— Landis  20"x96"  Universal  Table 
Grinder,  1  extra  new  spindle,  mo- 
tor drive;  good  as  new.  25  hp.,  60 
cycle,  3  phase,  440  volt  AC  motor 
included;  practically  new. 

:;— Modern  12"x36"  Plain  Grinders, 
overhead  drive,  self  contained;  ex- 
cellent condition. 

1— Diamond  Wet  Tool  Grinder,  with 
Apron  and  cam  motion  ball  bear- 
ing—ring wheel  30''x2%",  cone 
drive;  excellent  condition. 

1— Pratt  &  Whitney  No.  12  Profiler, 
double  spindle,  belt  drive,  with 
tools;  good  as  new. 

12  —  Worthington  Pumps,  4"x4",  3 
stage;  arranged  for  motor  drive 
having  base  plate  and  motor  pin- 
ion ;  good  as  new. 

2_Goukl  Rotary  Pumps,  4"  dia.  in- 
take— 3"  dia.  outlet,  270  gal.  per 
minute  capacity,  motor  drive,  with 
5  hp.,  440  volt  AC  motor;  NEW. 

1— No.  8  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Blower, 
belt  drive  for  5"  belt,  outlet  13"; 
good  as  new. 

1 — D.  E.  Whiton  Centering  Machine, 
2  spindle,  single  pulley  drive,  2" 
bell,  will  center  up  to  6"  bar;  ex- 
cellent condition. 

1 — Morgan  No.  9  Nailing  Machine, 
belt  drive;  good  as  new  machine. 

3 — American  Heat  Treating  Fur- 
naces 39"x35"xl7";  outside  meas- 
urements 65"x46"x46" ;  counter 
balanced  doors;  good  condition. 

The  Prices  Intensify  the  Purchasing 
Power  of  the  Uollar.  List  your  needs 
and  send  them  to  us  for  quotations. 

Erie  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 


\"    r.ar    Liic.i^    Horizontal    Bnrinn    Mill. 

Ji"    HUtlard   \'er.  Mill,  New   Era  Type. 

X. I    3   Kempsmith   Universal    Miller. 

14"  .\  72"  Xorton  Plain  Grinder. 

24"  X  24"  X  6'  Gray  Planer,  i   head. 

36"  X  3O"  X  14'  Ohio  Planer,  2  heads. 

18"  X  8'  Prentice  Gd.  lid.  Lathe. 

N'o.  3K  Brown  &  Sharpe  Plain  Miller. 

No.  (Ki  llcaUl  Cylinder  Criiuler. 

Ko.  5  Becker  Vertical  Miller. 

24"  Stoptoe  R.  G.  Crank  Shaper 

6'  Dresses  Universal  Radial. 

Presses  2C-2P-3P  Ferracutc. 

72"  Belts  Vertical  Boring  Mill. 

Co"  X  28'  Betts  Engine  Lathe. 

2<»i  and  5(io  T.m   llyd.  Wheel  I're^- 

JONES  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 
CINCINNATI  OHIO 


Some 
Excellent  Values 

AIK    lO.MI'KIi.SSUK.S 

I  ISOO  eu.  ft.  Kranklin  two  stage;  i;o"  H.I'. 
and  31"  L.l'.  uteam— 27"  L,.!'.  ami  KP/j" 
HP.  air  cyls.,  24"  stroke:  with  liitenooler. 

1  2000  fu.  ft.  I-aidlaw  two  stage  tandem  com- 
ixmnd-,  13"  II. 1".  and  29"  LI',  -team;  27" 
L,.P.  and  lO'/j"  H.l".  air  cyls..  24"  stroke: 
witli   intercooter. 

1  1710-20.^2  111.  ft.  Chicago  I'neunmtic  two 
•stage:  20"  HP.  and  :S1"  LP.  Steam:  16>^" 
HP.  and  28"  I.V.  air  cjls. :  24"  stroke; 
witli   tnnk. 

.\IR    RECEIVERS 

1     42"  X  10'  Kewance;    ll.'i   Ih.    iirnssuie. 

1  48"  X     8'  American    Ship;    liiO    lb.    iiri'.'ssnre. 

2  48"  X   12'  Air  Receivers. 
1      00"  1  13'  Air   Receiver. 

WOODWORKING    MACHINERY 
1      McKinnon  jig  saw;  scnii-nnivirsal  head;  B.U. 
1      Tobsle.v  No.  3  rip  saw:  B.D. 
1      ra.v  &  Egnn  .No.    147   I<igluning  dbl.  cyl.   sur- 

faccr:   B.D. 
1      J.    A.    Fay   &   <'o.    48"   wheel    band   saw:    li.D. 

L.\THES 

1  19"  X   8'   0"  quick  change   Sidne.v  ;    IS. I). 

1  20"   X   12'   Prentiss;    B.D. 

1  20"  I   12'   MuHer;    B.D. 

2  21"  X  10'  5"  Hamilton,  B.D. 
1  24"  X  9'  New  Haven;  B.D. 
1  24"  X  10'  Pond  :   B.D. 

1  2(1"  X   14'  Pond:   3   HP.;   220  V.D.C.    Motor. 

1  .-iO"  X   10'   2"     Pond;     5     H.P..     220     V.D.C. 

Motor. 

1  -Mf  X  23'  11"   Pond  ;   B.D. 

1  42"  X   20"  Davis;  9  H.P.,   220  V.D.C.    Motor. 

1  24'   Foster   turret;   B.D. 

1  24"  Oisholt  turret;  B.D. 

MIM.1.\G  MACHINES 

1      No    0  Nnfl  'lYansit  plain ;   B.D. 

1      24"  X  24"   X   12'   Insersoll    planer    type:    .M.D. 

PLANERS 

1      4S"   X  4S"  X  IC  Pond  :  4   heads.   M.D. 
1     CO"  X  CO"  X  2U'  Sellers :   4   heads.  B.D. 

HE.AVY    DliTY    PUNCHES 

1  25"  Tht.   lAA   dbl.    %-   X    %":   B.D. 

2  30"  Tht.  Jumbo:   %"  x  7/l(i";  B.D. 

1  :iO"  -nit.  lever  Up*  dbl.    %"  X   H" :  B.D. 

1  ac-ae"    smith    Bros.    dbl.    1"    x    1";   M.D. 

1  .33"    Tht.    Smith    Bros.    dbl.    1"    x    1";    M.D. 

■J  .',(•."  Tht.   Amn.   Ship;   1"  x    1":  B.D. 

SHE.\RS 

1      12"   Tilt     n,U   bar  shear;   cap.   1"   bars;   B.D. 

If  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  for  your  copy, 
!is  the  nliove  is  partial  list  only  of  material  and 
liiipmcnt  we  have  available. 


The   American   Shipbuilding   Co. 

Department    "B" 
Fool  W.  54lh  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PLANERS 

42"    X    42"    X    12'     Powell     Planer     with     three 

heads,  in  exccllt-ni   condition. 
48"  X  48"  X  12'  Pond  Planer  with  four  heads. 

in    excellent    condition. 
Pcwcll    Planer   60"  between   housings,   20'  bed, 

parallel    drive,   two    heads. 

MILUNG  MACHINES 

No.  4  Cincinnati  high  spfcd.  all  geared  he.Tl, 
single  pulley  drive,  plain  milling  machine 
wilh    vertical   attachment.    90%   new. 

.N"o.  311  LeBlond  plain  milling  machine  wilh 
verticil  attachment,  friction  double  back 
Kearcil    head.    90%   new. 

No.  3  Kempsmith  plain  milling  machine,  with 
pump,  90%  new. 


FACTORY  &  MILL  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


X  lit:  iiuii  rvge 


Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Ill     BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Second  Hand  Equipment 
Lathes 

U"   X  18"  Taiicr.    Porter  Cable 
14"  X   l(i"  X  »'    Whileonib,   Q.C. 
17"  X     0'  and   8'  LeBlond  Ueared  Heads 
20"  X  10'  LeBlond.    Q.C. 
28"  I  10'   Pond.   220   Voll.   D.C.   Motor 
28"  I   12'   Pond 
28"  X  18'  Nllcs.   Taper 
32"  X   17'  Pond.   T.G. 

36"  X  12'   Pond.   T.G..   220  Volts.   D.C.    Motor 
38"  I  17'  Pond.   Taper.   220    Volts.    D.C.    Motor 
36"  X  20'  Pond.   220   Volts.   DO.   Motor 
38"   X  28'   Bement,   T.G. 

42"  X  17'   Pond.  T.G  .  220  Volts,   D.C.   Motor 
42"  X  20'   Niles,    T.G. 
48"  X  24'   Pond,    Geared    Head.    220    Volts.    D.C. 

Motor 
48"  X  30'  Nlles.   T.G. 
50"  X  17'  Miles    (Old    Stvle) 

S4"  X  28'  American.  T.G..  220  Volts.  D.C.  Motor 
03"  X  40'  Bement.    T.G. 

Turret  Lathes 
1".  2".  2%-  and  3"   P.   &  W. 
IMi"   Soutbworth.   Plain   Head   Screw   .Machine 
2  X  24  VF.   &  S.    Hollow   Hex. 
2  X  24  J.  &  L.  Cone  Head   (Old) 
No.   6-A    P.    &  J..   220   Volts.    D.C.    Motor 
21   and   28"   Pond   Rigid  Turrets 
32"   Conradson-American   Turret 

Planers  and   Sliapers 
24"  X  24"  X  6'.  8'  and   10'   Whitcomb  B 
30"   X  30"  X  B'  and  10'   Pond.   2  Heads. 
3B"  X  30"  X  10'  to  16'   Xiles 
.36"  X  36"  X  24'  Bement 
42"  X  42"  X  14'  Bement 
42"   X  42"  X  2C'   Pond.    Ueversin?    Motor 
48"   X  48"  X  16'   Pond.    Reversing    Motor 

48"  X   48"  X   20'   Bement.    Belt 

."i4"  X  36"   I  10'   Bement.    Belt 

54"  X  nt"  X  12'  to  22'    Pond,    Reversing  Motori 

80"  X  60"  X  14'   to  24"  Xiles.    Belt 

72"  I  72"  X   12'   Bement.    Belt 

72"  X  00"  X  14'   Bement.    Belt 

72"  X  80"  X  14'   Bement.    Reversing    Motor 

72"  X  72"  X  20'  Ridgway.   Forge,    Reversing 
Motor 

76"  X  76"  X   26'   Pond,    Reversing   Motor 

10'   I  10'  X  30'   Betts.    220  Volt.    DC.    Motor 
Radial  Drlllx 

4'  Blckford   Sp-ed   Box  Radial 

.T   Xiles    Full    t'niv.Tsal    Siieed    Box 

5'   RIdgway.    220   Volt.    D.C.    Motor 

IV   Pond.   220  Volt.   DC.    Motor 

8'   Niles.    Full    Universjil.    Speed    Box 
Grinders 

Mummert  Dixon  Port.   Radial  Grinder.   220  Volt. 
DC.    Motor 

IS"   Gorton  Disc  Grinder 

S   X   20  Fraser  Tnlversal 

No.    3   B.    Sc   S.    Universal 

12  X   38   Cincinnati.   Plain 

No.    11    B     &  S.    Internal 

P.    *  W.    Old    Style   Vertical 

P.  ft  W.   Thread  Miller  (gutter  Grinder 
Borlnsr  Machines 

.'!8".44"    Nllea   Side   Head    Mill 

51"   Nllea    Mill,    with   Turret    Head 

80"  Bement  B.  T.   Mill 

72"  RIdgway.    220  Volt.    D  C.    Motor 

10'    Nlles.    220  Volt.   DO.    Motor 

lO'-lO'    Nlles.    220   Volt.    DC.    Motor 

214  and  3"  Lucas.   Horlrontal 

4H.  5  and  61*-  Niles  Floor  Borers 

2%    to  454-  Horizontal    Boring  and   Drilling  .Ma- 
chines 

MIflcellaneons 

Air  Oi>mpreiwors — 324'  and   835'.    Steam   Drive 

Blow  Pans — No.  10  Stnrtevant  and  No.  70  BnlTalo 

Cranes — S-Ton.     19'    Span.    Nlles    3    Motor.    220 
Volt    DC. 

Cranes — 20-Ton.  48'  Rnnn.  Sellers.  220  V.ilt.  D.O. 

Fnglnes — 125,    150  aed   200   HP.    Phil,n -Corliss 

Generator    Set — 100    KW  ,    22    Volt,    DC,    dlrtet 
connected   to  engine 

Hnmmei^SO   lb.    Bradlev.    Onshlon    Helve 

Hammer — 800  lb.    Bement.   Board  Drop 

neater — 800  H  P     CWhrane,    Feed  Water 

Hot    Blast    Apparatus — 72"    Fan,    Steam    Rnglne 
Drive 

Pumps — 200  to  500  Onl  ,    Steam   Drlr* 

Saw— 8  T  «  Rn<-lpe.   220  Volt.  DC. 

Saw— No.   18  ni-'ey.   8-   capaclfT 

Snw— 5"   Nutter-Barnes 

Saw — 7"  eapacltv  Espen-Lneaa 

Slotter — 8"    Bement 

Blotter — IS-  Putnam.   220  Tolt.   D  •    M»t«r 


1125  cu    ft.  Burr  belted  nir  compressor 

1500  en.  ft.  Snillvan  steam-driven  air   ,onipres«or 

^8"  openslde  traveling  head  shaper 

20"  twck  geared  crank  shatter 

28"  X  28"  T  6'   Cox   Iron  planer 

42"  I  42"  T  12'  New  Haven  pinner 

1000  lb.  Morgan  steam  hammer 

28-  X   IS'   Sprlnefleld   lathe,  motor  driven 

24"  X  12'  T.odge  ,1-  Shipley  geared  bead  lathe 

33"  X  20'  Draper  lathe,   triple  geared 

54"  X   16'   Pntnnm  heavy  lathe 

No.   3  Kempsmith   universal   miller 

Vo.  2H   Roekford  universal  miller 

No.   3  Becker  niain  miller 

No.    5  Cincinnati  miller 

rhven  duplex  miller 

No    2  horlrontal  boring  and  drilling  niachlne 

Wm.  r.  Johnson  &  Sons  Machinery  Co. 

1001-3-,"i  N.  nth   St.  St.  Loiila.  Mo. 


December  28,  1922 

We  Offer  Good  Tools  Only, 
at  Lowest  Prices 


Milling  Machines: 


lUl 


1  — .No.    i    VAX    NOUMAN    Duplei    Mill 
div.  and  sub-heads,  etc.  »!>%  new. 
1— -No.   2  ROOKFOUD   Uaiv.    S.P.D..   »5%   bow. 
1— No.  2^4   ROCKtX)KD  Univ.  heavy.  NEW. 
1 — No.  3  CIXCl.VXATI   Univ.   heavy  duty. 
1— No.   3   KEMPSMITU  plain,   rert.   hd..   latest. 
2 — BRIGOS   t.vpe  'B,"   42"  Production. 
3— P.  &  \V.   12  in.  heavy  AUTO.,  all  NEW. 
3— No.   2-H    BECKER   Verticals,   all    NEW. 
1— No.    1    BROWN   &    SHARPB   Vertical,    NEW. 
IS — Lincoln  type,  and  others,  all  sizes. 

Shapers — Planers — Blotters : 

(5 — QUEEN    CITY    lG.20-24    In.    B.O.,    all    brand 

NEW.      Full   guaranteed.      Get  circulars. 
.3 — 16-18-24   in.   tiOUI.D  &   HBBRHARDT,    E.G. 
2 — 16  and  20  in.  MILWAUKEE,  B.G.,  like  new. 
2 — SLOTTERS.   fi   in.   .\enton,   complete.   NEW. 
3 — SLtJTTERS,   12   in.   Belts,   with  rotaries. 
1 — PLANER.  24"  x  6'  Powell,  latest. 
to— SELLEW    16"    Univ.,    table,    all   NEW. 

Lathes — Screw  Machines,  Etc. 

2 — SENDET,    14"  X  6'    t.Tpered.   like  new. 

5— PUTNAM   2r,"  I  2,i'   q.e.f. .   like  new. 

1—30"  .\   U'   AMERICAN  Q.C.   Geared. 
12—26"  3:  9'   BRIDGEiFORD,   Q  e.g.,  like  new. 

2 — 16"  r  10'  WHIT  -BLAISDEI^L,  q.c.   gear. 
40 — Other  good  lathes,  all  sizes  and  makes. 
10 — ^DAVIS,  12"-14"  Q  O.   Gear  Lathes.   NEW. 

2 — RIVETT  No.  505  Precision  and  OoUets. 

1— No.  2  V.  V.  &  O.  Inclln.,  99%  new. 

3 — Horning.   No.  39  Bliss. 

1 — CHUCKING  GRINDER.   No.   20  Bryant. 

2 — No.  2  Universal  Grinders.  latest,  like  new. 

3 — OTL.  GRINDERS,  3  I  IS"  Norton,  latest. 

1 — No.   2- A   W.   ,1-  S.   Univ    Hollow  Hex  .  lateat. 

2 — No.    in  FOSTER  .1  1/16"  cap.,  G.F.H. 

3 — 214"  GRIDLET  S.S.  Auto.,  latest. 

.>; — No    2  FOSTER  H.\ND  SORBW  MACHINES. 

1 — OIN.-ACMB  31;    X  sn"  Plat  Turret  Lathe. 

1 — BOLT   CUTTER.    1-',"    Acme,    double   head. 

1 — No  R  W.  &  S    G.F.H.  Turret,  latest,  new. 

1 — BROACnER,    No     1    .T.    N.    LaPointe. 
15- HIGH  SPEED  DRILLS.  1.  .1  and  6  spindles, 

H.   &  W,   and   ALLEN.      All  95%  new. 
2nn    OTHER    MACHINE    TOOLS,     new    and    al- 
most new.   including  all  sizes  and   makes. 

Complete  details — lowest  prices — on   request. 
Only  part  of  stock  listed  above. 


NOTE— We   are   always 

baying— 

tire   plants    or    single  to<i 

Is,   raw    n 

tertal.    etc..    any    qnanti 

y,     for    er 

only.      Let   n»   hear  from 

yon! 

A.  LAMBERG  &  CO. 

241-251    Centre  Street,  New  York  City 

We  have  the  largest 
stock  of 

NEW  and  USED 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

WOODWORKING 

MACHINERY,  etc. 

in  the  State  of 

Michigan 

Let  us  have  your  inquiries. 
Our  prices  will  satisfy  you. 
Ask  for  our  latest  StockList. 

Riverside  Machinery 
Depot 

251  St.  Aubiii  Ave. 
Detroit  Mich, 


Stokvis 

Brand  New 
Tools 

JVlachines  purchased  by 
us  direct  from  makers 
and  held  in  high  grade 
New  York  warehouses. 
Every  Tool  absolutely 
brand  new  and  in  first 
class  condition.  Prices 
below  the  market.  Over 
300  tools   sold   to  date. 

R*S'Stokvis&  Sons  Inc. 

17  Battery  Place 
New  York 


Grinding  Machines 

From  List  of  Surplus  Equipment 

3— 6"x32"  Norton  Plain  Cylindrical. 

1— 10"x36"  Norton  Cam. 

1— I0"x50"  Norton  Plain  Cylindrical. 

2— 14"x36"  Norton  Crank  Shaft. 

I — Norton  Tool  and  Cutter. 

2 — 6"x30"  Morse  Plain  Cylindrical. 

4— No.  70  Heaid  Internal. 

1— No.  65  Heald  Cylinder. 

I — Detroit  Centerless. 

2--B!anchard  Motor  Head. 

1  — Higley  Saw  Grinder. 

1— Pratt  &  Whitney  Gun  Barrel  Drill 

Grinder. 
1 — Cisholt  Universal  Tool  Grinder. 

Condition  Excellent 
Priced  to  Sell 

The   New   Britain 
Machine  Co. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
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BATH 

Cleveland 

BORING  MILLS— VERTICAL 

-  -Luca.s   Hurizonial,   table    12"  .v  20".   ex- 
cellent condition. 
1— .3n"  Billiard,  cone  drive,  belt  feed. 
I — oO"  Colburn.   rone  drive.   *;ear  feed. 
1—12"   Bullard   V.T.h. 

DRILLS 

2  -21"  Aui-ora  with  lapiJUig  spindle, 
geaied   feed,   A-1. 

.'i — 24"  .\uroras,  Superior  and  Cincinnatl- 
I'.ickford  sliding  head,  excellent  con- 
dition. 

2—28"  Aurora  sliding  head,  late  model; 
excellent. 

2 — 32"  Cincinnati  -  Bickford  sliding  head; 
excellent. 

1 — No.  310  Baker  high  speed;  excellent. 

1 — Baush  16  spindle  multiple,  14"  x  20" 
maximum  layout.  11  spindles  mounted. 

1— l-spindle  Poote-Burt  rail  drill  for 
about  1"  drills. 

1 — .'■>'  Fosdick  plain  radial  gear  feed, 
tapping  attachment. 

GRINDERS 

1— No.  11  Brown  &  Sharpe  plain,  6"  x  30"; 
good. 

1 — 10"  x  36"  Landis  plain;  good. 

1— No.  3  Brown  &  Sharpe  12"  x  l:i"  uni- 
versal; good. 

1 — 14"   X    50"   Norton   plain;    excellent. 

1 — No.  3  Cincinnati   12"  x   4S"  universal. 

MILLERS 

.\'o.  2-A  Brown  &  Sharpe  universal,  gear 
drive   and   feed. 

No.  3  Brown  &  Sharpe  plain,  cone  drive, 
gear  feed;   good. 

.No.  3-B  heavy  Brown  &  Sharpe  plain, 
single    pulley;    excellent. 

No.    12   B.   &   S.   Lincoln;   good. 

No.   7-H  Becker,   Lincoln;  fair. 

Type  A  Briggs,   Lincoln;  excellent. 

No.  2  Brown  &  Sharpe  vertical;  fair. 

No.  1V>  B  Milwaukee  universal  single 
pulley  drive,  power  feeds,  in  all  direc- 
tions, dividing  head,  vertical  attach- 
ment; very  good. 

20"  X  7V4"  X  18"  Osterlein  plain;  old.  fair. 

24"  X  TVs"  X  18"  Osterlein  plain;  10"  divid- 
ing head;  good. 

Kempsmith.  Lincoln  type  millers  (2). 

Rockford.  power  feed  miller,  table  30" 
X  Wa". 

LATHES 

3 — 28"  Bridgeport  plain  turning  lathes, 
geared   head    and    feed;   good    as   new. 

3 — Bridgeford  crank  pin  turning  lathes,  all 
geared:    like    new. 

.■\ll  sizes  from   14   to  24"  in  stock. 

SCREW  MACHINES  AND 
AUTOMATICS 

1— No.  3  B.   &  O.   brass  turret  latlie.   with 

chasing      attachment      and      universal 

slide. 
1 — 2"    X     24"    Warner    &     Swasey    turret 

lathe,   bar  or  chuck  work. 
Xo.    ,';3    National    Acme    automatic    screw 

machines. 
No.    4    B.    &   O.    Turret   lathe,   power   feed 

to  slide. 
21"    Gisholt    turret    lathe     complete:     ex- 
cellent. 
1 — 24"  Gisholt  turret  lathe  complete:   verv 

good. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No.    1   Baker  keyseater:   very  good. 

No.  5  A]ax  steel  body  bulldozer;  hi-speed. 

20.000  Waterbury-Farrel  20'  draw  benches 

and   extension   for   tube   delivery. 
16"  Betts  crank  slotter:   good. 
<'fntering  marhin. — Winton   and   Cadill.Tc 

Machines    from    Stock    Offered    on    the 
30-Day   Trial    Basis 


Cyril  J.  Bath  &  Co. 

Machinery   Merchants 

1601  St.  Clair  Ave.  N.E. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Rebuilt 
GISHOLT 
TURRET 
LATHES 

Two  2l"-3!/2"  Spindle  Bore 
Three  24"-6'/4"  Spindle  Bore 

Entirely  rebuilt  in 
our  own  shop  with 
same  jigs  and  hx- 
tures  used  when 
hrst  built. 


We  guarantee  them  to 
be  as  accurate  as  new 
machines. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

Room  1725,  30  Church  St. 

New  York  City 

1888  Page  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

1201  E.  Washington  Ave. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


We   have    for    sale    the   following 

machine  tools   at   prices   that   you 

cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

-'—No.  3  Modern  Universal  Cylindrical 
Grinders  Complete. 

I— LeBlond  Engine  Lathe,  2i"  swing, 
icy  bed,  D.  B.  G.  Q.  C.  Gears  com- 
plete. 

I — American  Lathe,  30"  swing,  19' 
bed,  complete  with  15  hp.  Motor. 

I— P.  &  W.  Single  Head  Profiling 
Machine. 

The  above  goods  are  in  perfect  running 

Tder  and  guaranteed  by  the 

ACCURATE    TOOL     WORKS 


gg^^ = '-'--gS: "^T'^^E 

DETROIT  STOCK 


tiioAK  «;ltti.\g  .M.vrm.xKS 

Xu.    J  3  Brown  &  Shantes  for  spurs  and  beveU. 
1     -No.  3 — 1*6"  Hrown  &  Sharpe  for  spurs. 
1    -Nu.   4 — 'Mi"  Brown  &  Sharpe  for  spurs, 
1  -12"  Ingle  Tooth  Rounding  Machine. 

MIL.I.IXG    M.\CHI.\l!:S 
1 — No.   .S  CiiK-innati  Vertical.     Single  pulley  type. 
1    -No.   2-B   Kearney  &  'lYecker  Plain.     Late  de- 

^lAu.     Vertical  attachment. 
1      St.vle    A     Briggs    Manufacturing    l>pe.       22" 

jio'wer  table  feed. 
1    -No.  20  Van  Norman  Duplex  with  sub-head. 

.  TURRET    I..\THES 
1      No.     3     Foster.     I'/i"    capacity,     back    gear, 

power  feed  to  turret,  bur  equipment, 
1      No.    8    Warner    &    .Swasey,    3%"    cap.    power 

feed  to  turret  and  cross  slide. 
1      24"    Steinie.      Single   puUeydrive.      4"   spindle 


hole 


Bar 


3 — 3   T   30"    Jones  &   T.amsons 

equipment,  motor  drive,  late  type, 
DRII.MNK    M.\fHINES 

1—3^4'   Cineinnati-Bickford   Plain   Kadial 
type. 


nd   chuck 


Ck)ne 
Triple 


'  Western,  heavy  type.  Plain  Rodial 
gear. 

AUTOM.ATICS 
2 — 2 '4"  Four  spindle  Gridleys. 
1 — J^"  Style  "A"  Cleveland. 
1 — %"  style  "A"  Qcveland, 
1 — %■•  style  "B"  CTevelond. 
j_li/,  -  style  "B"  Cleveland,  with  magazine  »t- 

tachment. 
1  —  1"  Namco  Automatic  Stud  Threader. 

PLANER 
1-30    X   36   X    12'    Woodward    &   Powell,    2    rail 
heads, 

TEij:.    US    WHAT   yon    want. 

WHAT  HAVE  VOD  FOR  SALE? 

E.  B,  Stickley  Machinery  Co. 

69.S-701  E.  Cnngrpss  Si.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


PLANERS 

62"xs6"x26'  Gray,  2  heads   on   rail  and 

box  uprights. 
42".x42"xlo'  Gray,  I  head, 
36"x36"xi6'   Ohio,    i    rail   head,    i    side 

head, 
36"x36"xi4'  Rockford,    2    rail    heads,    2 

side  heads. 
36"x36"  12'  Woodward-Powell,  2  heads, 
36"x36"x  8'  Betts,  2  heads. 
36"x36"x  8'  Cincinnati,  i  head. 
;,2"x32"x  8'  Pond,  i  head. 

MILLERS 

No.  4  Becker-Br.  PI.  D,  B.  G.  Hd. 

No.  A'A  Becker-Br.  PI, 

No.  5  B  &  S  Sing.  B.  G, 

No,  2  Cleve.  PI.  Vert,  .^tt, 

No.  I  Kemp.  Univ, 

No.  2  Milw.  Univ, 

No,  3  Brown  &  S,  Unh?, 

No,  4-B  Becker  Vert, 

No.  5-B  Becker  Vert, 

No,  6-B  Becker  Vert, 

40"  Hilles  &  J,  Vert, 

No,  2-M  Potter  &  J.  Auto.  Horiz, 

No,  33  Becker-Br,  Planer  Type. 

24"x24"x8'6"  Ing,  Slab. 

42"x4o"x8'  Ing,  Slab, 

The  E.LE55LEY-  MflCHIMERY-  ^a 

551      Washington     Blvd,,     Chicago,     Ifl, 


GOOD  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Grldley  4  sphutle  automatic.  2'4   cap. 

Rockford  No.   2  Plain  Millers. 

Brown  &  Shan'c  No.   IH   Universal   Miller. 

Brown  4  Shnrpe  No.  S-A  Plain   Millers. 

Brown  &  Sharpo  Onttcr  and  Reamer  Grinders, 

Brown  A;   Sharp©  No.  1  and  2  Universal  Grinders. 

mil    10  18   New   Slotter. 

Kcmpsmith  No.   3   Plain  Millers. 

Fox  Plain  Millers,  power  fee<l, 

Gisholt  lloriionlal   Boring  Mill,  4"  bar, 

Natro  10  spindle  Multiple  Drill. 

Pratt    .t    Whitney    No.     12,    14    spindle    Multiple 

Drill. 
Gray  24  x  24  x  8  ft.   Planers, 
fflnclnnatl  24  x  24  i  (1  ft.    Planers. 
Cincinnati  32  X  32  I   10  ft     Planer, 
Nlle»-nement-P.ind  Sfi"  Radial  Drill. 
American  36"  Radial  Drill. 
100  Power  !*ressos.  all   makes  and  size**. 
2O0  Woodworking  Machines. 

JOHN  NUTT.\LL, 

1748  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Iron  Age 


Back  to  Lower  Prices 

I'.oriiiK    .Mill.    Dullard,   3L'"  Tiiiirt    11    ad 

Boring  Mill,    12',   two  heads 

Compressors,   t»"   x  8"  and    12"   x    10".   new 

Drills,   1,  2,  3.  4  and   6  spindle.  Sensitive 

Drills,    24".   26",    28"   and   32"    Sliding   Head 

Gear  (utter,  WTiiton  30"    (2) 

Gear   Miller.    No.    1    Bilton,    automatic    (5) 

Hammer,   40  lb.   Bradley  Helve 

Grinder,  No.  1  Internal,  Capitol  2"  x  2" 

Grinder,    No.    1,    3   and    78   W.    &   M.,    Surface 

Grinders,  6"  I  30"  and  10"  X  24"  Norton,   Plain 

Grinder,    12"  x  42"  Landis,    Plain 

Grinder.    12"    l   36"    Cincinnati    Universal 

Grinder.    Gisholt  for  cylinders   en   bloc 

Oil   Groover,   Garvin  practically  new 

Air  Seimrator,    Springfield 

Milling    Machines,    B,    &   S.    Plain    No.    1  ',4    ana 

No.    2   Heavy 
Milling  Machine,  No.  32  Kempsmith,  Lincoln  type 
I'ipe  Machines.   2",  4",   G"  and  12" 
Punch   and   Shear,    %"   x    %",    10"   throat 
P.vroineter.   Brown,   2000*.    two-way 
Presses,    No.    3-A.   4-A.    .".-A    and   6-A    Willard 
I'ress,   No.    18  Bliss  with  sub  press 
Press,   No,  «  Rockford   Straight  ,Side 
Radial,   3'  Morris,   plain  gear  box 
Shear,  5'  for  10  gauge,  Robinson 
.'^hear,   .*>2",    18  gauge.   Niagara 
Shear,   No.   20  Ouickwork  14  gauge.  30"  throat 
Tuiret,  No,   2  Warner  Sc  Swasey,  Hoi.  Hex.   2"i'' 
\eTr   Drills,  20"   standard   makeii, 

iMll.SO 
Motors.    Ml   to  50  H.P.,  3  phase,  G.  E., 

new 
List   rhnrtffcd   daily,   therefore  aflvite  »peciflcaUv 
what  you  want  and  we  will  endeavor  to  Ull  i/o«r 
vxact  requiFementi. 

OSBORNEESEXTON 

MACHINERY  COMPANY 

rrUUMSUS  OHIO 


Stop! 

Why  look  further? 
We  offer  some 

Real  Bargains 


Write  today 


Partial    I-Ist 

1 — 10  X     6  Marvel  Lodge  i  Shipley  Lathe 
1—18  X     6  Shaving  Lodge  &   Shipley  Lathe 
1 — 18  X  10  Sel.   Head   Mfg.    L.  &  S.   Lathe 
1 — 22  I  10   (30"  swing)  L.  &  S.  Pat.  H.  Chuck- 
ing Lathe 
3—22  X  10  Pat.  Hd.  L.  &  S.  Chucking  Lathes 
2 — 24   X     ,s  4-Stcp  D.B.G.  L.  &  S.  Turret  Lathes 
4 — 27  I  48   Sel.  Hd.   L.  4  S.   Boring  Letlies 
2—2%  X  36  Marvel  L.  &  S.  Lathes 
1  ^Reversing    Planer    Control    for    D.C.    Motor, 

complete  without  motor 
1 — BulTalo  Forge  Co.    Fan   and    Heater  Unit 
1 — Garvin  Mnch.    Co.   No.    1   Plain  4-Step  Milling 

Machine 
1 — 2"   Model  B  Cleveland  .tutomatic  Screw   Ma- 
chine 
1 — Cincinnati    No.    4    Plain    Milling    Machine,    3- 

Step  C.uie.    D.B.G..   with  all    p.iw,r  fe.<l8. 
1 — Cincinnati    No.    4    Plain    Milling    Machine,    4- 
Step  Cone.    Single  Back   Gear  Drive,   with   all 
power  feeds 
1-21"  Cincinnati  Blckford  Drill  Press 
1—40    H.P..    750    R.P.M  .    220    Volt    Allls-Chal- 

mers   Motor  DC. 
1—3  HP..  1150  R.P.M,,  220  Volt  D,C.  Reliance 
Motor 

Send    for   complete   detailed    defrrtptlong. 
The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Too!  Co. 


3  high  pressure  die  casting  ma- 
chines in  first  class  condition 
suitable  for  aluminum,  zinc,  tin 
or  lead  liasc  metals,  \\'ill  sell 
reasonahlc. 

Perfection    Auto    Parts    Co. 

Cleveland,     Ohio 

Wire  Nail  &  Rivet  Machines 

New  and   Second  Hand.     Wire  Form- 
ing and  Roll  Thread  Screw  Machines. 
Headquarters  for   Heading  Machines, 
all  kinds. 
Bought  and  sold. 

JESSE  ATHERTON 

34   Calander   St.  Prcnridtn**,  R.   L 


December  28,  1922 
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Special  Offering 

at  Bargain  Prices 

Condition  Guaranteed 

5000  lbs.  Chambersburg 
double  leg  steam  hammer 

10'  X  16'  Bement-Miles  Ver- 
tical Boring  Mill,  2  swivel 
heads,  cone  drive 

Two  524  H.P.  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Boilers,  steel  head- 
ers, single  setting,  double 
butt  strapped,  double 
riveted  drums,  ^"  plate; 
180  pounds  complete 

No.  8  Hilles  &  Jones  30  foot 
Bending  Rolls,  mo  t  o  r 
drive 

Two  20  K.W.  General  Elec- 
tric, 110-125  volts,  com- 
plete with  all  accessories 

One  10  K.W.  Emberg,  110 
volts,  complete  with  all 
accessories 

One  10  K.W.  Westinghouse, 
110  volts,  complete  with 
all  accessories 

New  125  H.P.  Nash  upright 
self-oiling  enclosed  crank 
case,  3  cylinders,  complete, 
never  used 

Nineteen  new  32"  x  14'  Pitts- 
burgh Lathes,  triple  geared 
face  plate  drive,  cone  drive 

Sold  for  our  latest  Stock  List. 

C.W.PrichardCo.,lnc. 

Rooms  380-381 

50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Warehouse,   Jersey   City,   N.   J. 
Telephone:    Cortlandt    6044-7752 


One  No.  0  Gidding  & 
Lewis  Horizontal  Bor- 
ing, Drilling  and  Milling 
Machine,  New — set  up 
but  never  used. 

Federal  Equipment  &  Supply  Co. 

110  W.   40th  St. 
New  York 


In  Stock  for 
Immediate  Delivery 

BORING  MILLS 

(«."   r.ullard.  _•   I 'lain  I  k-ails 

DRILUNG  MACHINES 

26"  Barnes  B.  G.  Drill 

3'  American  Sensitive  Radial  Drill 

6'  Gang  Radial  Drill 

6'  Prentice  Radial  Drill 

t6"  Kern  2  Spindle 

Taylor  &  Fenn  2  Spindle 

Leiand-Gifford,  6  Spindle 

GRINDERS 

S"  X  40"  ^lorse  Grinder 
14"  X  50"  Norton  Grinder 
Xo.  4  Gardner  Disc  Grinder 
Wisconsin  Tool  &, Cutter  Grinder 
Xo.  6  Besly  Double  Spindle  Grinder 

LATHES 

16"  X   6'  Reed,  compound  rest 
16"  X    8'  Hamilton,    compound    rest 
24"  X  12'  Bradford,  compound  rest 
20"  X   8'  Porter,  compound  rest 
32"  X  18'  Bradford,  compound  rest 
Porter^Cable  Mfg.  Lathe 
9"  X  24"  Sundstrand  Mfg.  Lathe 

MILUNG  MACHINES 

Xo.  5  Hendy-Lincoln  Type  Miller 
Taylor  &  Fenn  Vertical  Miller 
X'o.  3  Becker  Vertical  Miller 
N'o.  13  Brown  &  Sharpe  Miller 
No.  32  Kempsmith  Miller 

SCREW  MACHINES 

Xo.   o    Foster.    Plain    iriead.    Automatic 

Chuck  and  Wire  Feed 
No.   2    Foster,    Plain    Head,    Automatic 

Chuck  and  Wire  Feed 
No.    I    Pratt    &    Whitney,    .\utomatic 

Chuck  and  Wire  Feed 
Xo.    I    Bardons    &   Oliver,    Plain    Head, 

Automatic  Chuck  and  Wire  Feed 

TURRET  LATHES 

24"  Gisholt 

2"  X  24"  Jones  &  Lamson 

14"  Warner  &  Swasey 

Stocker-Rumely-Wachs  Co. 

117  N.  Jefferson  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


OPENING    SALE 

2— Pratt    &    'nhitney    No.     12    Production 

Miner,  A-1.  each $125.00 

1 — Garvin    No.    2-H    Horiz.    Tapping    Ma- 
chine.  A-1    40.00 

1 — Dispatch  Mfg.  Co.  Electric  Hardening 

Furnace.  110  Volts,   practically  new..   200.00 

1 — Ferracute    No.    C-5,    2"    stroke    Power 

Punch  Press,  like  new 650.00 

1 — Modern  No.  8  Plain  Grinder,  complete.   400.00 

1 — Modem  No.  2  UniverBal  Grinder,  com- 
plete      650.00 

1 — Cochrane  &  Ely  No.  2  Filing  Machine, 

like  new 125.00 

4 — Cowan    5,000    lb.    capacity,    Elevating 

Trucks,  each 160.00 

2 — Lfwis-Shepard      2,800      lb,      capacity. 

Elevating  Trucks,  each. 70.00 

1 — T.ewi3-Shepard.      8.000     lb.     capacity, 

BlevatinE  Tmok    275.00 

1 — Wagner  3   H.P..    Single  Phase  Motor. 

complete  and  like  new 100.00 

]_Garvin   No.    15  Plain   Milling  Machine. 

complete.     A-1     .175.00 

MANUFACTURERS  MACHINE  TOOL  & 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

256-260    Middle    St.  Bridgeport,     Conn. 


BUYERS  WANTED 
186  Machine  Tools 

To  Be  Sold  in  January 
at  About  One-Half 
Competitive  Prices 

To  Bring  Buyers   to   Our   Wau-e- 
house  We  Offer 


Turret  Lathes 
Boring  Mill 
Milling  Machine 
Key  Seater 
Presses 
at  $75  Each 

New  Catalog  Now  Ready 
Write  for  It 
Partial  List 


BORING   MILLS 

GO"  Biekford.    standard.    2    heads,    low   price. 
8 — 24"  Bullard  Vertical  Turret.?. 

DRILLS 

S'  Niles  Plain  Radial. 

4'  Gang,   gear  box  drive. 

U  spindle  Baush.   1"  capacity. 

'2-i"   Barnes  all  geared. 

.S  spindle  Barnes  gang. 

L.\THES 

22'  New  Haven,   belt  drive. 

21'  Double  end  lathe,  T.G. 

14'  Fitchburg  3  S.C.,  D.B.G. 

14'  Fitchburg  3   S.C.,    D.B.G. 

12'  Johnson,   T.G.,   low  price. 

12'  Putnam  Q.C.,   D.B.G. 

12'  Hamilton  raising  block  to  30. 

.S'  Lodge  &  Shipley  geared  head. 

18"   X     8'  Morris   Q.C.,    D.B.G. 

MILLING   M.\CHI\ES 

\o.  5C  Becker  Verticals,    new. 
Xo.  3  LeBlond.   plain,   high  duty. 
Garvin   2A  Universal. 
Newton  Vertical  Slab. 
Pratt  &  Wiitney  No.   2  Hand. 
No.   2  Kempsmith  Universal. 
50"  X  S'   IngersoU  Slab. 
No.   25  Becker  Plain. 
No.   2  Hendey  Norton  Plain. 
No.   1%   Hendey  Norton   Universal. 
No.  12  Brown  &  Sharpe  Bradley  Vertical.  22-14- 
18. 

PL.\NERS 

48"  I  48"   X  14'  Powell.  4  heads,  reversible  mo- 
tor  drive,   complete  with  electrical   equipment. 
48"    T    48"    X    16'    Bement-Miles,    4    heads,    belt 

driven. 
36"  X  36"  X  12'  Niless-Bement-Pond.   2  heads. 
36"  X  3S"  X  IS'  Pease.   2  heads. 
30"  .V  30"  X  10'  Blather.   2  heads,   belt  driven. 


Graves  Machinery 
Exchange 

Liquidating  the  Estate  of  Walter  Graves 

Johnston  Ave.  &  Monitor  St. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


XJsedl  Tools  Fat    Bargain    Prices 

1 — 3"  Acme  Class   ".i"   single  head  bolt  cutter. 
1 — 81"   Pond   vert,   boring  and  turning  mill,   two 

swivel  head*?. 
1 — Xo.    2  Lnpointe  broaching  machine. 
1 — No.    65-D    Moline   hole    hog   drill,    eight    %" 

spindles. 
3 — 12"  Besly  disc  grinders. 

1 — 30"  X  6'  Diamond  face  grinder,  motor  driven. 
1 — Xo.   2   Baker  18"  keyseater. 
1 — 17"  X  6'  Prentice  lathe.  I. e.g. 
1 — IS"  I  18"  X  36"  Pease  planer,    one  head. 
1 — 42"   X  42"  X  12'  Gray   planer,    two  bends. 
1 — an-  X  RO"  X  16'  Pond     planer,     two     heads. 

belt   drive. 
1 — No.   10  Racine  rower  hack  saw.   8"  x  8"  cap. 
1 — No.    2    Foster    hand    screw  machine.    1"   cap. 
1 — New   1%"  X  11"   MillhoIIand   screw    machine. 
1 — 14"   Lees-Bradner   gear  bobber. 
1 — No.   3 — 36"  Brown  &  Sharpe  gear  mtter. 
1 — No.   8-B   Potter  &  Johnston  automatic. 
1 — No.  S-69  Toder  rotary  shear,  60'  throat,  cap. 

No.  16  gauge. 
PEDER.\L    M-\CHINERY    SALES    CO. 
12    No.    .lefferson    St..    Chlcaso 
213   Sycamore    St.,  Mllwaakee 
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MACHINE    TOOL   BARGAINS 

(;l    VUAMIOKO    I'VRTIAL    LIST 

iriN'^M    llBAVy   DUTY  VBHTICAL   BOU- 

.«■■   'HVL?!iKD  'vXaTtorlng     MUl.      Motor 

3"   BO-r*     Horlioutal    Adjustable    Knee    Tjpe 

-    "lul'-'  B'"rSH   Hcavj    Duty  Radial  Drills 
So     14    PILVrr*    WHITNEY    Multiple    spindle 

lol   ':^%'\l^y'^'%VT^'  ™lJ^E    GEARED 

FNlllNB   LATHE,    12'   0"    Centers 
on-    T   98"   L.\SD1S    i^llnrtrlcal    Grinder. 
lo    (10   HEU-D   OTU.NDER  GRINDER. 
48"   X   4s'    X    14'   POWKLL  Motor  Driven  I'lan.r. 

v„  ?-'^\DRi  VNCB  STRAIGHT  SIDE  GEARED 

*•"■  V.T,i?ca     ■riP   Itod     weight   15,000   lbs. 

«  ^^.^''''bUSS    StrAIgHT    side    TIB    ROD 

""•  pnK(ral>RFS«     weight   35,000   lbs. 

^4"  STEISLB  Side  CiiVrla^ge  Turret  Lathe.   CV." 

\:  i;';i'^^wl''sS^'VrER.   B.rrARY  T.^BLE. 
i:.  :  [;?«g,\^&:rN.';'T","'¥;av'lui"/H'ad"sha,,er. 
To"  VII P9    Plate    Straisbtening   Rolls. 
«So  mEANE  Double  Frame   Steam  Drop  Ham- 

I'-mi^m'  rnAMBERSBDRG  single  Leg  Steam 
■,1  ^a^?]r,lo'?KSfNG  PUNCH  AND  SHEAR, 
..-.   'BEAI^Y'prNOH   Vsry     shear.     Motor 


24' 


Si  iT"iRD   VERTIC.U.   TFTSRET   LATHE 
"'^Vl^ll^BlT*?."    MOTOR    DRIVEN    EN- 
GINE   LATHES.    12'    Centers, 


Saliftacli 


,  Oimrantwd  or  Ifoncw  Hefunilr,!. 


Send  (or  our  DECEMBER  list  of  the  largest 
.lock  in  the  United  States  of  slightly  used 
and  thoroughly  overhauled  MACHINE 
TOOLS.  POWER  PRESSES.  POWER,  ELEC- 
TRICAL    and     CONTRACTORS'     Equipment. 

F.  H.  NILES  &  CO.,  Inc. 
WICKES  MACHINERY  CO. 


M 


t   Side   and    Claremont    A 
n     Office     and     Warehc 

Jersey    City,    N.    J. 
ESTABLISHED    1900 


No.  2  Milts  &   Merrill  Keysoal.  r. 

1>4"  Acme  Double  Bolt  Cutter. 

3',4"  Acme  Single  Bolt  Cutter. 

4"  Acme  Sinsle  Bolt  Cutter. 

4"  Saunders  Pipe  Machine. 

8"  Eaton.  Cole  &   Burnham  Pipe  Mch. 

12  X  32"  T-«ndis  Plain  Grinder. 

2Vj"  bar  Binsse  Hor.  Boring  Mch, 

No.  2  Garvin  Auto,  Tapper, 

B,  &  S.  Automatics.  %"  cap.  (2) 

Hand  Screw  Mchs.,  Turret  Lathes  %"  to 

1%"  cap. 
No.  0  Rockford  Plain  Miller. 
No.  25  Becker  Miller. 
No.  1  Newton  Slab  Miller. 
No.  24  Foote  Burt  24"  Heavy  Duty  Drills. 
26".  28"  Barnes.  36"  Aurora  SI.  Hd.  Drills 
24"  2  spdl.  Barnes  All  Grd.  Gang  Drill. 
21"  anel  24"  Gisholt  Turret  Lathes. 
3  X  36  Jones  &  Lamson. 
20"  X  8'  Fay  &  Scott  Univ.  Turret  Lathe. 
Fox  Monitor  Lathes.  16"  x  5'  and  18"  x  S'. 
30"  X  3'i"  x  1"'  Pond  Planer,  one  heail 

A.  D.  White  Machinery  Co. 

108    North    Jefferson   St.,    Chicago,    111. 


'A"      Multiple-spindle       Gridley      automatic 

screw     machine.      Price    $1750.00. 
y\"    single    spindle    $650.00,    A-1     condition 

with    a    lot    of    equipment. 

to  21^"  Model  A  Cleveland.  A-1    condition, 

$600.00. 
Ine    5   IS-    Acme, 
ive     Hartford     -' i"     screw    machines,    fitted 

with   B   &   S   col'.^ls  and   feeders. 

IDEAL  MACHINERY  CO. 


PI.-. 


ille 


Gisholt  Turret  Lathes 

In  very  good  condition — 14  in  all- 
Take  your  choice.  We  need  the  rooni. 
Special  low  price. 

WAYNE  MACHINERY   CO. 
FT.  WAYNE.   IND- 


GARVIN 

Machine  Tools  have  been  built  for 
fifty-seven  years.  Naturally  some 
of  them  are  on  the  second-hand 
market 

Send  us  the  Serial  Number  of  any 
such  machine  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in,  and  we  will  tell  you  its 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  quote 
you  on  its  up-to-the-minute  suc- 
cessor. 

No  charge  for  this  service. 


The  Garvin  MawJiine  Company 
Spring  &  Varick  Sts.,  New  York 


8 — 3  X   36  J  &  L's  direct  motor  drive 

1 — 2I2"  Landis  bolt  cutter 

2 — 3  spindle  Moline  drill  hogs 

1 — 24"  Hoeffer  drill  press 

1 — 21"   Libby  turret  lathe 

1  — 18"  Libby  turret  lathe 

2 — 24"  X  8"  multiple  spindle  G&E  gear 

cutters 
1 48"    x     12"    multiple    spindle    G&E 

gear  cutters 


Wire 


Pho 


ne 


Write 


Frost  Gear  &  Forge  Co. 


5—28 
head. 

These 
ally   Ic 

AURORA 

'    Aurora    Heavy 
back     gears,     ge 
stops. 

drills   are   being 
w    prices   for   qui 

DRILLS 

Duty    Drills,    Sliding 
»red    feed     and    auto- 
offered   at   exception- 
ck    sale. 

PHILADELPHL\ 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE 

117      N.      3rd      ST.,     PHILADELPHIA.      PA. 


DIRECTIONS 

for  Purchasing 
Second  Hand 
Equipment 

1  Turn  to  the  Clearing  House 
Section  (Section  No.  50) 
and  look  over  the  items  listed. 
Advertisements  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  products — machine 
tools  first,  then  other  metal- 
working  machinery,  power  plant 
equipment,  electrical  equipment, 
cranes  and  hoists,  pipe,  rails, 
scrap,  etc. 

O  If  what  you  want  is  not 
listed,  insert  an  announce- 
ment in  the  "We  Want  To  Buy" 
Section,  vhich  immediately  fol- 
lows the  Clearinj;  House. 


December  28,  1922 


%",  12",%"  and  2"  Clevelands,  Models 
A  and  B,  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines. 

No.  4  B  &  S  wire  feed  machine. 

No.  2  Bai-dons  &  Oliver  wLre  feed 
hand  screw  machines. 

25"  and  28"  Snyder  drills. 

25"  Cincinnati-Bickford  with  tapping- 
attachment. 

24"  G  &  E  spur  and  bevel  gear  shaper. 

No.  2A  B  lii  S  universal  mill,  com- 
plete and  in  A-1  condition. 

One  No.  .'!B  Hendey  plain  miller. 

Four  plain  Bilton  miller.s,  practically 
new. 

24"  Milwaukee  shaper,  as  good  as 
new. 

No.  1  and  No.  2  Langelier  single  spin- 
dle, ball  bearing.  Perfect  cooidi- 
tion. 

No.  58,  No.  61,  No.  62,  No.  20B  dial, 
No.  37%,  and  equal  to  No.  21 
Bliss  presses,  new  and  used. 

Also  havf  a  lot  of  tcoodworkingi  machinerv, 
motors,  other  tool  room  equipment,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  your  requiremcuts  or  a  request 
for  a  complete  list. 

IDEAL  MACHINERY  CO., 

PlainvlHe.     Conn. 

GRINDERS 

2— No.    2   Oakley    Univ.    C.    &   T.,    10   l   20''. 
2 — 10  X  38"  Thompson  Full  Univ. 
1 — Used  No.   2   Woods   Cutter. 
1 — Grand  Rapids  Drill,   2%"  cap. 
1 — No.    2   Manhattan    Surface.    36   I   7%". 
1 — No.    1    Wllmarth    &    Morman    Surface. 
1— GiBhoIt   Univ.    Tool. 
2 — No.    75   Heald    Internal    Grinders. 
1 — Used     10    X    24"    Landls    Plain.      S>icelIeDt 
condition. 

DRIIXS 
25 — Upright.   Bench   and   Floor,    from  10   to  30". 

1— B.irnes    6-Spindle    14"    Drill. 
10 — GanE  2.   3   and   4-Spindle   Sensitive 
3 — Multi-Spindle    Bausrh.    12    to    24    spindles: 

No.    1.    2   and   3    M.T.    In  spindle. 
4 — Radials.   Plain   and    Univ..   .S'   to  5". 

MISCEI,I,.\\EOlIS 
3—16  I  8-    Sidney   Lathes.    Q.C..   C.R.,   H.S. 
6 — Willard   Inc.   Presses.   No    2   to  6. 
1 — Dotv  Punch  and   Shear.    a4    r   %"  cap. 
10 — Smith  Turret  and   Screw  Machines.    1   1/18" 
cap. 
2 — Hendev    Shapers.    15    and    20'. 
2 — Whipp   Shapers.    Ifi   and    20". 
1 — 52"  Bertsch  Multiple  Punch. 
1 — 50"  Sellers  Carwheel   Borer. 
] — 37"  Niies  Borln?;  Mill.   2  heads. 
1 — 20   X  20  X  5'   Hendey   Planer. 
1 — 24  I  24   X   5'  Gray   Planer. 
1 — No.   20  Lea   Simplex  Metal  Saw. 

We  have  over   1000   machines   In  stock. 

Send  ns  your  Inquiries. 

Our    Guarantee:    Money    Back    if    Not    Satisfied. 

WAYNE      MACHINERY      CO. 

FT.    WAYNE,    IND. 

One  Olsen  Tensile  Testing  Ma.-hiiic. 
50.000  lbs.  capacity,  in  good  condition. 
Bargain. 


Address  BOX  T-474 

Care   The  Iron  Aac.  Xcw  York. 

1  Gisholt  Boring  Mill  with  40"  Turret — 

2  American  Machine  Company's  14  x  6 
Fox  Lathes  with  tools — 4  No.  I  Toledo 
Hand  Milling  Machines — 2  Wisconsin 
Hand  Milling  Machines  and  several  Max 
-Ams  l^fetal  Working  Machines. 

Petroleum   Heat  &  Power  Company 

Box  No.   601  Stamford.   Connecticut 

Telephone    3410 

NEW  RADIAL  DRILLS 

Single  pulley  gear  box  drive 

— 36"   with    tapping    att $1250 

— 45"    with    tapping    att 1400 

—20"    heavy    sensitive    drill 125 

—Used  12"  X  y  G.  Head  Lathe....  150 
—Used   '■."  P   &   \X'   Hand  Scr.  Mach.       100 

Backer   Mach.   Tool   Supply   Co. 

30   Church   St..  New   York 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  BENDERS 

HORIZONTAL  TYPE 
Capacity  up  to  20-inch  Beams 

MTTCHELL-TAPPEN  CO. 

15  John  Street,  New  York 
Tel.:  Cortlandt  2440 


ss:  -•--;  :-s: 

GARVIN 


iVIachine  Tools  have  been  built  for 
tifty-seven  years.  Naturally  some 
of  them  are  on  the  second-hand 
market. 

Send  us  the  Serial  Number  of  any 
such  machine  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in,  and  we  will  tell  you  its 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  quote 
you  on  its  up-to-the-minute  suc- 
cessor. 

No  charge  for  this  service. 

The  Garvin  Machine  Company 
Spring  &  Varick  Sts.,  New  York 

F.  H.  Crawford 

Power  Presses 

Machine  Tools 

Foundry  Equipment 

Hausfeld  Furnaces 

Paragon  Sprayers 

To  all  of  you  whose  requirements 
we  have  been  pri\ileged  to  supply 
during  the  year  just  ended,  and  to 
such  other  friends  as  we  cannot 
otherwise  greet — 

A  Haf'py  and  Successful  New  ]'ear 

F.  H.  Crawford 

299  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  Worth  3216 

MILL  MACHINERY 

NEW,    SPECIAL    AND    USED 

ROLLS  DRAWBENCHES 

OVERHAULERS,  COILERS,  ETC. 

Several      15,000-lb.     Drawbenches 
Just   Completed — For  Sale   Cheap 

Waterville     Machine     Works 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 


GR.WD    R.VPin.S    SPECIALS 

1— No.   2  J.    X.   L.iiK>iiite  Broacliing  Machine. 
1— -Vj    X  2G  Adrian   Flat  Turret  I,athe. 
1—4"  P.  &  W.  Spline  Miller. 
1 — Xo.  164  Consolidated   Double  Crank  I'rtse 
1 — No.   34  Consolidated    Arch    Press. 
1— No.  3  Stiles  Punch  Press. 
1 — No.    10  Economy  Scrap  Baling  Compress. 
1 — 10    ft.     Bertsch    Power    Squaring    Shear.     11 
gauge. 

Ask  for  complete  list. 

McMl;i,I,EN    M.4CHINERY    COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

No.  sy^.A 
BLISS  TOGGLE  PRESS 

Will  draw  and  lift  out  9%".  Largest 
blank  25".  Diameter  of  drawing 
punch  16". 

D.  C.  OVIATT  &  COMPANY 

1106    St.    Clair    Ave.  Cleveland,    Ohio 
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PRESSES 


1— Bliss  No.  10-B  double 
crank,  double  geared  5" 
Stroke,  F  &  B  x  R  &  L, 
33"  X  74",  weight  102,000 
lbs. 

1— Toledo  No.  60' 4  Twin 
Drive,  Triple  Back  Gear, 
26"  stroke.  F  &  B  x  R  & 
L,  50"  x  50",  weight 
230,000  lbs. 

Both  aljove  machines  can  be  seen 
in  oi)eration.  Condition  ecjual  to 
new. 

Further    jiarticulars    on    request. 

In  addition  to  above,  we  have  a 
large  hst  of  presses,  all  types,  to 
offer  ;  send  us  your  inquiry. 

Riverside    Machinery    Depot 

251    St.   Aubin  Ave.  Detroit,   Mich. 


Power  Presses 

All  Makes  and  T3T3es 

Priced  at  Rock  Bottom 

75l/'2  Bliss,  Trimming,  vvfith  Side  Shear. 

Area   of  Bed,    23"x23".   Stroke   6". 

Geared    for    Motor    Drive 

76 '/2   Bliss  Trimming,  with  Side  Shear. 

.Area   of  Bed,    26".x26",   Stroke   8". 
Back    Geared,    Arranged    for    Motor    Drive 
2J/2    Bliss,   Double  Crank  Overhanging. 
Area   of  Bed,    32"x23",   Stroke   4". 
Flywheel 
204A  Toledo,  Double  Crank  Overhang- 
ing.    Area  of  Bed,   41"xI5",  Stroke  3". 

Flywheel 
I59D     Jones     Double     Crank     Straight 
Side.    Area  of  Bed,  43"x32".  Stroke  3". 

Geared    with    Friction    Clutch 
55     Adriance    Double    Crank    S.S.     In- 
clined.        Area       of       Bed,        30"x22", 
Stroke    2".  Flywheel 

Large    Quantity    of   Bench,    Punch    and 
Inclinable  Presses  in  Stock 

Joseph    Hyman    &  Sons 

Tioga,    Almond    and    Livingston   Sts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jf'rite  for  our  Yellow  Price  List 


Crank  Presses 

Bliss  20n.l200  Ton. 

Testing  Machine 

Riehle— 100,000   Pounds. 

Motor  Generator  Set 

G.  E.  ,300  K.W.— 140  V.,  3  phase. 

20    X  10  Lathes 

Lodge   &   Shipley 


ADDRESS  BOX  A-.-,9.S 
:are   Tlie  Iron    Age,  Park  Bldg. .   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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BRAND  NEW 
BLISS  PRESSES 

NO.  61  .  .  .  .  Approx.  Weight,  2450  lbs. 

Strokes   in   Two  Sizes,   4  !4  "    and   5  ^2  ' 

Flywheel   Weight,  400   lbs. 

Distance   Center  to  Back,  4  Jz  ' 

From    Bed    to    Bottom    of    Slide    Stroke 

Down   ADJ.,   Up  9M  " 

Dovetail   in  Slide 

Width   Between   Uprights,    7  H  " 

Area   of  Bed    10"   Front   to   Back  by 

20     Right  to  Left 

PRICE,  $200.00  Each 

At    Additional    Cost    Will    Change    Stroke    or 

Gear 

Joseph  Hjmian  &   Sons 

Tioga,  Almond  &  Livingston  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

All    Kinds    and    Types    of    Presses    in    Stock, 

New   and    Rebuilt 

Ask   for  Our  Latest  Price  List 


LARGE  PRESSES 

Toledo  94-H  Geared  Double 
Crank  Press,  stroke  4,14  "• 

Toledo  No.  59  Straight  Side 
Single  Geared,  between  up- 
rights 30". 

Both  Presses  Near  Netv. 
Lynd-Farquhar   Company 

419-42.-;      Atlant  c       Ave.,      Boston      9,      Mass 

BUY  NOW 
and  Save  Money 

Delivery  from  slock. 
New  Machlnex  at  L.on-  Prioes 

1— N"o.    B    Double   Angle    Shear,    one   Bhaft,    ca 

imclty  6x8x1"  angles. 
1 — .^o.    11   Double  Angle  Shear,   two  shafts,   c» 

imclty  (1  X  B  I  1"  angles. 
4— .\o.  2  Single  Punches  and  Shears,  24"  Throat, 

iiipailty  1"  through  1". 
1— Nu.  I   Single  I-Hcam  Punch.  24"  Throat,  ca 

paclty  two  holes.  15/10"  through   %". 
2 — No.  1  Single  Punches  and  Shears,  24"  Throat 

cnpaelty  1%"  through  1". 
1 — 400  Ih.   Board  Drop  nsmnier. 
2—800  lb.   Hoard   Drop  Hammers. 
1—800  lb.    Board   Drop  Hammer. 
1 — 100*)  lb    Board   Drop  Hammer. 
1—80  lb.   Helve  Hammer. 
1—80  lb.  Helve  Hammer. 
1 — No.    ,18    Lever   or  Alligator  Shear,    capacity 

1  ^"  Kq,  bar. 
1 — No.    41    Lever  or   Alligator  Shear,    capacity 

1^"  sq.   bar. 
12 — No.   30  Oi>en  Back  Inclinable  Presses. 
1 — Sheet  Straightening  Roll,  capacity  48"  i  %" 

plate. 
1 — No.    B   Multiple   Punch.    110"   Housings.    12' 

Throat,   capacity   285  tons   pressure. 

Tlie  Long  &  Allstatter  Co. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


BOILER  SHOP  TOOLS 

8  ft.  Wickcs  Rolls,  drop  end  hous- 
ings. 

12  ft.  Hilles  &  Jones  Flanging 
Clamp. 

46"  Hilles  &  Jones  Punch  &  Shear. 

26"  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear. 

24"  Reade  Punch  and  Shear. 

3"  Cleveland  Horizontal  Punch. 

18"  Cockburn  &  Harrow  I'unch. 

8"  Cockliurn  &■  P.arrow  Punch. 

Bertolette  Machine  Tool  Co. 

357    West    Side    Ave..   Jersey    City,   N.    J. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

Punches,    Shears,    Bending    Rolls,    Etc. 

I— WICKES  ao  FT.  PL.\TE  BENDING 
ROLLS  steam  driven,  can  be  arranged  for 
motor  drive,  upper  roll  20"  dia.,  lower  rolls 
1314"  dla.,  cap.  to  bend  20  ft  plates  H4" 
thick,  down  to  10  ft.  l'n~  thick;  weight 
about  50   tons. 

1— .\ILES  20  FT.  I'L-VTE  PLANER  belt 
drivrn.    rnit.    ^', "    plate. 

2— SOI  rilWMlK  HEAVY  DUTY  COM- 
III  N  \  riON  \  IMITICAL  PUNCHES  OR 
Slli;\HS  .liri-it  motor  driven.  48"  throat, 
cap.    U<"   tliru    1".    weight   40.000   lbs.   ea. 

2— GEO.  WIiri'lXG  NO.  .S  HK.AVY  DUTY 
VERTICAL  I'UNCHES  OR  SHEARS 
direct  motor  driven.  48"  throat,  cap.  1"  thru 
1".    weight    20.000    lbs.    ea. 

1— CLEVEL.WU  .MODEL  EF  COMBINA- 
TION VERTICAL  PUNCH  OR  SHEAR 
direct  motor  driven,  36"  shear  end.  48" 
punch  end,  cap.  IVt"  thru  1",  weight  40.000 
lbs. 

1— LONG  ^k  ALLSTATTER  COMBINA- 
TION ANGLE  SHEAR  direct  motor 
driven.  Bize  of  blades  8"xl2",  cap.  6181H" 
angles. 

1— ROBINSON  S  FT.  HAND  OPERATED 
PLATE  BENDING  BRAKE  cap.  No. 
12  gauge. 

1— BEMENT  l.-JOO  LB.  SINGLE  FRAME 
STEAM    H.-VMMER,   90%    new. 

1— BRADLEY  nort  LB.  UPRIGHT 
HELVE    HAMMER,    90%    new. 

1— JARKCKI  S"  PIPE  M.ACHINE  COM- 
PLETE ntt  'd  with  Landis  Head  and  Chasers. 

I  Vl( Ton  LOEW  O"  PIPE  MACHINE 
IK)rtjibii.'    type,    complete. 

1— CLEVEL.4ND  .1«"x:?0"xS'  OPEN  SIDE 
PLANER  one  head  on  cross  raU,  one  side 
head. 

1— GLEASON  30"m20'  SCREW  CUTTING 
LATHE    with    28"    chuck.      Price    $400.00. 


SPECIAL 
4— GREENFIELD       NO.       T.tS      (LITTLE 
GIANT)      BOLT      CUTTERS,      complete, 
cap.    Vi    to  1".      Price  $200.00  each. 

All  the  above  machinery  Is  In  excellent  work- 
ing condition,  guaranteed,  and  are  located  at  th« 
TEXAS  .STEAMSHIP  CO.  PLANT.  BATH. 
MAINE.  Prices  reasonable,  photo:,-rapha  and 
further    particulars    sent    on    request. 


JOSEPH  BEAL  &  CO. 

465-471     Atlantic    Ave.         Boston    9,    Mast. 

PUNCHES  SHEARS 

PLATE  PLANERS 

ROLLS,  ETC. 

HYDRAULIC  TOOLS 

PUMPS  ACCUMULATORS 

VALVES,  ETC. 

At  Prices  20'o'to  70'  ', 

Under  Present  Cost 

of  Production 

Now  is  the  opportune  time  to 
purchase.  We  have  just  gained 
possession  of  a  large  number  of 
tools  of  our  manufacture  heretofore- 
tied  up  in  litigation.  Most  of  them 
have  never  been  used.  We  solicit 
your  inquiry  for  any  tool  you  may 
need.  If  we  have  it  in  stock  we  will 
save  you  money. 

SOUTHWARK  FOUNDRY 
&  MACHINE  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CmCACO,   I  ISHER   BLDG. 
CLEVELAND,    SWETLAND    BLDG. 


■WILL    SACRIFICE 

No.     13    W.    W.    &    Co.    Punch    and    Shear.    :> 

Throat 
Cap.    i%~  Thru    1",    Architectural    Jaw 
500  lb.   Beaudry  Hammer,  Belt  Drive 
0"   Jareckl    Pliv   Mnchlne.    Motor   Drive 
32  I  12'  lodge  .t  Davis  Planer.   1   Head 
44"  X  12'   Pond  Planer.  3   Heads 
O.   ft  I..    Hon.    Boring   Mill.   4"   Bar 
42"  Paragon  Blue  Print  Machine 
Other    Big    Bargains    In    Boring    Mills 
Slab  Millers  and   Machine  Tools 

A.   M.    STOEHR    M.ACHIXERV    CO. 
844  N.  W'elln  Street  Chicago 


Complete 
Rolling  Mill 

For   Sale 


Ready  for 
immediate  operation 

8"-12"  Combination  Fin- 
ishing  Mill 
Equipment  '!        12"    Finishing  Mill 
16"  Finishing  Mill 
I       22"  Muck  Mill 

Rolling    J«°""<J»    KT^"' 

<  Squares     %     to  3% 
Capacity  [p,^,^    y,x3/16  to  S-x'A" 

Approx.  Annual  Cap.  60,000 
tons  Merchant  Iron  or  Steel 

LOCATION: 
Jollet,  Illinois  (Chicago  Suburb) 

Prospectus  cheerfully  furnished. 


BRIGGS  &  TURIVAS 

1316  Westminster  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Illinois 

SHEAR 

George  A.  Ohl  lo  ft.  power  Squaring 
.shear  for  cutting  I2  gauge  or  lighter. 
Q0%  new. 

Freidus  Machinery  Company 

174  CENTRE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  aTY 


Any 

second-hand 
machinery  or 
equipment 
for  sale? 

If  SO,  see 
advertising  rates 
on  first  page 
of  Section  50. 
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NEW  EQUIPMENT 
BARGAINS 

Kerr  Turbine  Elngines 

2500  H.P.,  3600  RI'M. 
2650  H.P.,  3600  RPM. 
3000  H.P.,  3600  RPM. 

Turbine  Steam  Pumps 

20  H.P.    Non-condensing,    3600    RPM. 
5  H.P.    Direct   Connected,  2500    RPM. 

Boilers 

25  H.P.  Vertical. 
80  HP.  Locomotive,  A.S.M.E. 
80  H.P.  Return   Tubular,   A.S.M.E. 
125  HP.  Return    Tubular,   A.S.M.E. 

Pumps 

10   X    12    X    12    Worlhington    Horizontal 

Duplex. 
7  X  8  X  10  Deane  Vertical  Duplex. 
10   X   6   X   18   National   Transit   Vertical 

Simplex. 
No.    T    Single    Cylinder    Double    Actior 

Force. 

Miscellaneous 

100-Ton  Hydraulic  Bending  and  Straight- 
ening  Press. 

Angle   Beveling   Machine. 

Channel    and    Angle    Flanging    Machine. 

Lysliolm    Tables. 

Buckeye    Oil    Rivet   Forges. 

Buffalo   Blacksmith   Forges. 

Roebling  Patent  Slings. 

Hisev  Grinders — 3  H.P.  Motors — 3 
Phase— 60  Cycle — 440  Volts— Second- 
band. 

Pottsto^vTi  Steel  Co. 

DouglassA'ille,  Pa. 


CORUSS  ENGINE 

Hamilton  Corliss  Engine  Xo.  2333,  in- 
stalled 1905,  in  excellent  condition,  is  for 
sale.  Cylinder  18"  x  42".  Will  develop 
210  H.P.  at  25%  cut  off. 

Owner  installing  electrical  equipment. 

A  genuine  bargain.  Will  be  sold  on 
receipt  of  first  responsible  offer. 

SMITH  &  SONS  CORPORATION 
2969  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

One  Gas  Power  Generating  Outfit  con- 
sisting of  R.  D.  Wood  Gas  Producer. 
Westinghouse  vertical  Producer  Gas  En- 
gine and  150  K.  W.  125-250  V.  Westing- 
house  D.  C.  Generator.  Detail  specifi- 
cation and  price  on  application.  Im- 
mediate delivery. 

Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Co. 

Third     and     Lehigh    Ave.,     Philadelphia,    Pa. 


ENGINES  BOILERS 

BARGAINS 

Corliss     34  X  60  —  33x48 — 28x48  —  26x48  —  24x48 
— 20x42 — 18x36 — 16x36 — 14x36,  also  other  sizes. 
BoUers    SOO  —  600  —  500  —  300  —  250    HP.     WT., 
72x13—72x16 — 66x18—60x16—54x16  HRT. 
Pumps — .\lr    Comp. — Loco.    Cranes,    etc. 

II.     R.    'WILSOX    MACHY.     CO. 
41.-    Pine    St.  St.   Louis.   Mo. 


Sell  Your  second-hand 
machinery  through  the 
Clearing  House  Section 
of  The  Iron  Age. 


FOR  SALE 
Clieap  for  Quick  Removal 

WKTHKRILL,    STE.\M    AlU    COMPKICS- 
SOR.   900   cubic   feet   free   air  per  minute. 
Fir.si-ilas.s   condition. 
i:..i.ivviii  .Ml   ton    locon.otive  nveilKinl.Ml, 

H.  SOFRANSCY  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa. 

1—1,000  en.  It.  capacity,  Cass  .\(_ 
Ingersoll-Rand  Steam  Driven.  2 
Stage  Straight  Line  Air  Compressor. 

1—350  cu.  ft.  Class  H  Ingersoll-Rand 
Duplex,  Steam  Driven,  2  Stage  .\ir 
Ccimpressor. 

Reading    Elngrineering   Works 

116-120   Washington  St.,   Reading,   Pa. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

One  Ingersoll-Rand  Air  Compressor,  10x18 
— 170'  capacity,  100  RPM. — Steam  175  lb. 
— Steam  Cylinder  10" — Air  Cylinder  10" — 
Stroke    Cylinder    18". 

B.  W.  &  Leo  Harris  Co. 

Minneapolis Minn. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

All  t.rpes  and  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements. 
Steam,  Belt  and  Electric  DrlTen.  Twenty  Te«r«" 
Experience  In  building  air  compresBora.  All  ma- 
ehlnea  thoroughly  overhauled  by  experienced 
Compressor  Engineers.  Lowest  price*.  Condi- 
tion Qaarvnteed. 

Write  na  before  yon  boy. 

-ADDRESS   BO.T  A-530 
cere  r*«  Iron  Age.  Park  Bldg..  Plttsbnrcfa,   Pa. 

AIR    COMPRESSOR 

One  l-MM)  cu.  ft.  Laidlaw-Dunn-Oordon  steam 
(Iriveu  air  compressor.  Cross  comiiound  two 
stage.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  lbs.  steam 
pressure,  one  hundred  lbs.  air  pressure.  This 
machine  is  in  excellent  condition,  is  stored  at 
our  shop  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  open  to  inspec- 
tion at  any  time. 

HKI\E    BOILER    COMP-iXY 
o.'?!!)  Maron.s  -\Te.  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

One  Ingersoll-Rand  Belt-Driven  Im- 
perial Type  10,  Two  stage  air  com- 
pressor. Cylinders  24  x  16  x  16.  1100 
cu.  ft.  free  air  per  minute  at  150  r.p.m. 
Pulley  8'0"  x  2'5".  Inlet  unloader 
goes  with  machine.  Can  include  in 
sale  steel  air  pressure  tank  48"  x  12'0" 
Va"  shell. 

WEST  BOYLSTON   MFG.  CO., 
Easthampton,  Mass. 

BOILERS 

9 — New  250  H.P.  Colven  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
200  lbs.  W.P.,  full  and  complete,  offered  for 
Immediate  disposal.  This  is  an  opportunity  never 
again  to  be  duplicated.  To  quick  buyers,  "attrac 
live  prices.  Write  for  particulars  and  copy  of 
specification  at  once. 

J.  J.  WHEELER  EXGIXEERIXG  CO. 
425  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone — Greenpoint  1803 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Steel  Header  Boilers 
(In  Stock) 

2—524    H.P.    each 
2—338   H.P.   each 
1 — 3  60   H.P. 
11—267   H.P. 
1—240   H.P. 
1  —  120   HP. 
180-200   lbs.      Prompt  delivery. 
H.    P.    BRE.tRLEY 
«»0  AVe.st  St.  Xew  York 

I— 125  H.P.  ./Xtlas  Fire  Tube  Boiler, 
with  two  steel  stacks,  and  two  sets  of 
Valley  Iron  Shaker  Grates,  for  the  sum 
of  $1500.00,  F.  O.  B.  Derry,  Pa. 

These  boilers  are  now  operating  and  are  Hart- 
ford Inspected. 

Westinghouse    High    Voltage    Insulator    Co. 
Derry,     Pa 

Hoisting  Engines  and  Derricks 

steam  Shovels,  Cars,  Rails,  Tanks,  Road  Rollers, 
Air   Compressors,    Locomotives.    Boilers    and    En- 
gines.    Everything  for   sale  or   rent. 
Pipe   and   Structural   Steel    (cut   to  sketch). 

Henry  A.  Hitner's  Sons  Co. 

Bridesburg     on     Delaware— Philadelphia 


n23  H.P.  BOILERS 


OLD    HICKORY    PLANT 

38  823  H.P.,  Type  M-30  Stirling  Water 
Tube  Boilers.  B.  &  W.  make.  Com- 
plete with  Westinghouse  Stokers, 
forced  draft  fans,  Vulcan  Soot  clean- 
ers and  all  accessories. 

New  method  of  dismantling  and  cut- 
ling  tubes  makes  re-erection  easy  and 
practical.  Complete  information,  speci- 
fications, etc.,  on  request. 

N.4SHVILLE 
l.NDLSTRIAL    CORPORATION 

Plant  Sites   and  Equipment 
Jacksonville,   Tenn. 

BOILERS 

2—350  H.P.  Heine  Water  Tube  Boil- 
ers, 189  lbs.  pressure  allowed.  Im- 
mediate shipment — $2200.00  each, 
complete,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Send 
for  inspection  report  and  full  de- 
tails. 

"Linder  for  Machinery" 

LINDER  MACHINERY 
&  STEEL  CO. 

50  CHURCH  ST.  N.  Y.  C. 


48"  X  30'  Vulcanizer 

Used  cylinder  or  steam  box  constructed  of  5/16" 
plate,  riveted  and  built  to  stand  200  lb.  pres- 
sure. Heavy  steel  door  at  one  end,  easily 
opened  and  fastened ;  IS"  industrial  track  inside 
and  two  industrial  cars  for  same.  Price  upon 
request. 

E.    B.    LEAF    COM  PAW 

91S  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldsr. 

Philadelphin,  Pa. 


PRE-WAR  PRICES 

Our  twenty-first  business  anniversary. 
Let  us  assume  your  worries.  We  pur- 
chase and  sell  a  complete  line  of  steam 
and   electric   equipment,    valves,    meters, 

'  WASHINGTON  COMPANY 

39  Cortlandt   St.,    City 
One    electric     driven    3    plunger    geared 

HYDRAULIC  PUMP 

with  automatic  control.  Same  can  be  seen 
at  any  time  on  the  premises.  Would  ex- 
change   for    steam    driven    Hydraulic    Pump. 

STERLING  TIRE  CORPORATION 

Rutherford.    N.    J. 

Engine  Generator  Unit 

i5o-K\V,  2300- V,  3-P,  60-C 

Exciter  and  Switchboard. 

Pfjmnmueller  Engineering  Co. 

503   First   National   Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

60  CYCLE  MOTORS 

2—200  H.P..  450  R  P.M.,  3  Ph..  440  V.,  c.  E 
,    900    R.P.M.,    3    Ph.,    220     or     440 

All  Speeds,  3  Ph.,  220  or  440  Volts. 

All  Speeds.  3  Ph.,  220  or  440  Volts. 
16 — 30  H.P.,  All  Speeds.  3  Ph.,  220  or  440  Volts. 
13 — 25  HP.,  All  Speeds,  3  Ph.,  220  or  440  Volts. 
Jtanv  smaller  sizes,  2.5  and  60  Cy..  A.C.  and  D.C. 
V.  M.  NUSSBAUM  &  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


2—7.5    HP 

Volts. 
5 — .50  H.P, 
3—40  HP 
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SIlKlilly  uned  Blei-trle  Motors,  latest 
t}'i»eH,  grnarKiiteeil  f(ir  all  practical 
liiiriiOMcM,  like  new,  refinlMlied  and 
tented  tlie  Gregory  ivay — are  you  in- 
terentedf  Send  for  our  Monthly 
Bart^nin      Sheet      abon-lngr      comitlete 

llNt. 

3-Phase,  25-CycIe  Motors 

H.P.  220  or  440   Volls                 Speed 

1  1        Wcstinghouse,    type    CSA 1415 

2  1       Wcstinghouse,    type    CCL 690 

1       3       G.   E..  type  KT 1500 

1       7J4  G.  E.,  type   KT 1500 

1       7'/!  Fairbanks-Morse,    type    B 150O 

1       7yi  G.   E.,  type   KT 750 

1       7 'A  Fairbanks-Morse,  type  B 750 

1        7J4   Allis-Cbalmers     750 

1     10       Westinghouse,   CS 1400 

7     10       G.   E.,  type  KT 750 

1  10  Wcstinghouse,    slip-ring 750 

5  15  G.  E.,  type  KT 750 

4  15  G.    E.,   slip-ring 725 

2  15  Allis-Chalmers    720 

I  20  G.  E.,  type  KT 750 

1  20  Allis-Chalmers,   type   AN 750 

4  20  Wagner    750 

I  20  Westinghouse,   CS 730 

1  20  Westinghouse,    type    CW,    slip-ring  730 

1  25  G.   E..  type  KT 750 

I  30  Fairbanks-Morse     375 

1  40  Westinghouse,    slip-ring 730 

5  50  Westinghouse,   CS 735 

1  SO  Westinghouse,     slip-ring,     variable 

speed    720 

1     60       Allis-Chalmers     720 

1     65       Allis-Chalmers     1440 

I     75       Allis-Chalmers    750 

I     75       G.    E.,   type  I,   form    M,  slip-ring, 

variable   speed 7S0 

1    150       G.   E.,   form   M,   slip-ring    (3bear- 

'"«>    480 

I   ISO       Burke    373 

1  200       G.   E..   form   M,   slip-ring    (3-bear. 

'"«)    480 

•  200       Burke    500 

2  300       Allis-Chalmers.  slip-ring -185 


ELECTRICS^ 

Cmiooo,  ilupois 

16th   and    Lincoln    Sts..    Chicago,   III, 


Generating  Sets 

Direct  Current 
Direct  Connected 

^°  Sj}^';;    "«  ,T?"    WoHtinghouse.    with    20"    i 
..X   ^"„.' orttT-Alleu  Engine. 

.^r„"„r    s'wfre*'   ''""   "'"'•    ™'^-    '^''«   O'"" 

'""  ?  JS"'  MiL?„"A?t'„'"^'U';'^''^"^'    """   "" 

*'"'  ?;,\^'    ,V''^'lj°l't  "sprague,    with    Harrisburi 
Automatic  F^nglne. 
^°  ^^.;  }•"  ^2"  Bullock  Generator,  with  18- 

X  12"  Ames  Engine. 
75  K.W.,    250   Volt   Crocker-Wheeler  Generator 
wlih  Alberger  Gas  Bhiglne. 

jy,-.;  ■I-''    ''^""   Croiker-WTieeler,    with    IS" 
rn  5-  U     "o'ortown  Anto  Engine. 

,.>;;  J-.'    ^°"    Crocker- Wheeler,    with    18" 
.«  i\r,     *"■'"""  HnlBow  Bnglne. 
'      ?;,  ..'     '"•'     ^'°"     Walker    Generator,     with 
1!'     .^^'?      "    '-'    iJcEwan    Tandem    Com- 
pound Btaglne. 

'■'  ^^■-  -■''"  ^""  Bullock  Generator,  with  10" 

X  »"  Reeves  Vertical  Engine. 
.!.'>  K.W..  12."!  Volt  RIdffwny  Generator,  with  10- 

X  12"  Rldgvray  Auto  Engine. 
•-'.■S  K.W..    12.'5   Volt   Western  Blectrle  Generator 

with  10"  X  10"  Ballwood  Anto  Ehiglne 
in  K.W..  no  Volt  Ideal  Generator,  with  7"  i 
10-  Vertical  ideal  Rnglne. 
Send  for  our  Pecfnib-r  list  of  the  larsest  stook 
In  the  nnllii!  SInle«  nf  sllchtlv  ie<M  and  thor- 
onghl.T  nverliauli-<l  MACniN'K  TOOLS  I><'»VrFni 
BI.EfrrniCAL  AND  CONTRAfTTORS'  BQDIP- 
MENT. 

WICKES  MACHINERY  CO. 

Jersey  City,   N.   J. 

Establishec)     1900 


"HONESTLY  REBUILT" 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE 

Motors,  Generators,  Power  Plants,  Ro- 
tary Converters,  Motor  Generator  Sets, 
Frequency  Changers,  Hoists,  Locomo- 
tives and  Miscellaneous  Motor  Driven 
Machinery. 

SACRIFICE  PRICES 

FOR    IMMEDIATE    CLEARANCE 

WE  SOLICIT 

ELECTRICAL 
REPAIR  WORK 

Special  Attention  to  Large  and  Difficult 
Repairs  and  Emergency  Service.  Shops 
and  Warehouse  on  Private  Siding  and 
Equipped  with  Cranes  and  Complete  Facili- 
ties to  Rebuild   Electrical  Machinery. 

SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED 
Miller-Owen    Electric     Co.,     Inc. 

PITTSBURGH,    PENNA. 


SPECIALS 

250  KW.  Ridgway  250  volt  direct 
current  generator,  dir.  con.  Ridg- 
way 22  X  24  engine.  Latest  t)T)c. 
Practically  new.    Complete  $3000. 

240  KVA.  Gen.  Elec.  3  phase  60 
cycle,  220  or  440  volt  Alternator, 
dir.  con.  Harrisburg  4  valve  21  x 
20  engine.  Perfect  condition. 
Guaranteed.    Complete.    $3500. 

50  HP.  Gen.  Elec.  Slip  Ring  Mo- 
tor, 850  RPM.  Practically  new. 
Complete  with  controller.     $500. 

Send  for  complete  "'Stock  List" 

t^H'crMudtiticnf  Exctmttoc 


GENERATOR 

200-kw.,  Allis-Chalmers,  250-v.  D.  C.  to 
18  X  36  Heavy  Duty  Corliss  Engine, 
125  r.p.m. 

G.  E. — Curtis  Turbo  Sets 


NEW  220  VOLT 

Adjustable  Speed  Motors 


250 
250 


2400  r.p.m..  I2S-lb.  press. 

2400  r.p.m..  1501b.  press. 

3600  r.p.m.,  175-lb.  press. 

5000  r.p.m.,  200-lb.  press. 


MARVIN  BRIGGS,  INC. 

167  Sixth  Street,  BrooUyn,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  good  220  volt 
D.C.  Motors  ranging  from  2 
H.P.  to  SO  H.P.  Send  for 
list  and  prices. 

The  Maytag  Company 

Newton,    Iowa 


G.K.miMii.l. 

3  bearint    UMC 
Westch. 

compd.  3 

bearing       Interp 
Weslcb.        SK 
G.E.  LC 

O.E.  LC 

Electro 

Dynamic 
Sprague         LC 
Fbks.Morse  IBC 
Westeh. 


RP 
RLC 
BP 


O.E. 

G.E. 

O.E. 

Westgb. 

WeslEh. 

Westgb. 

Western  El.  RLC 

G.E.  RP 

Allls-Cbal.    M 

Dlefal  K3 

Reliance 

AllU-Chal.    N 

Westgb.         SK 

West.  El.       I.C 

O.E.  RP 

Electro 

Dynatnlo 
Reliance 
O.E. 


250/300 


le250/350 
500/1000 
650/1350 
650/1350 
450/1350 

750/1000 
100/1200 
375/1000 
450/1350 
400/1200 
400/1200 
300/1200 
500/1500 
400/1600 
500/1000 
550/1650 
400/1600 
500/I00O 
550/1650 
500/1500 
500/1500 
1000/1500 
400/1600 
300/1200 


9  G.E. 

9  Crocker 

Wheelei 
8  y,        Westgh. 


RK!0 
liFlo 


Westgh. 
Sprague 

(G.E.)  newLC 
G.E.  KP 

O.E.  new       FFL 
Northwest- 


325.00 
375.00 
425.00 
400.00 
425.00 
425.00 
350.0» 
325.00 
350.00 
325.00 
375.00 
300.00 
250.00 
250.00 
275.00 
300.00 
200.00 
300.00 
250.00 

200.00 
300.00 
290.00 

250.00 
275.00 
200.00 


450/1350        200.00 


fiEORGR    S.4CH.<iE:\M.\IER    CO. 

926-32  North  Tblrd    St..   Pbiladelpbia 
SEND   FOR   NEW  LIST 


-30  H.P.  Tvpe    11432K    .\i:i; 
440  Volt,  2  Phase,  60  Cycle 


-Chalmers^ 


1 — 40  H.P.  Tvpe  11709K  Allis-Chalmers— 
440  Volt,  2  Phase,  CO  Cycles 

2—35  H.P.  Direct  Current  Northern— 220 
Volt  Shunt  Wound 

1—10  H.P.  Direct  Current  Northern— 220 
Volt  Shunt  Wound 

6 — 40  HP.  L..C.  Block  Test  Dynamometer 
—Sprague  240  Volt.  800/2500  R.P.M. 

6— Dynamometer  Controlline  Panels  with 
Voltmeter  and  Ammeter  Overload  Re- 
lease 

_, — 50  HP.  T  L.C.  Laboratory  Test  DvTia- 
niometer— Sprague  250  Volt.  600/2500 
R.P.M.  Ball  Bearing  Pedestals.  Spring 
Balance  Scale,   Electric  Tachometer 

3 — Panels  including  calibrated  wattmeter, 
overload  and  under  voltage  release,  ab- 
sorption resistance 

1—100  H.P.  Ball  Engine 

1—150  K.W.  Northern  Generator,  150 
R.P.M.,  250  Volt 


.MERCER   MOTORS   COMPANY 

Trenton,  New   Jersey 

CONDENSER 

I — 2O0O  sq.  ft.  VVonthingtoii  Surface 
Condenser  with  bronze  tube  heads. 

I — Worthington  6  x  12  x  12  horz.  steam 
driven  vacuum  pump. 

1 — 8"  Worthington  \'ohite  Ccijtritugal 
Circulating  Pump. 

I — Free  o\h;m>t   v;il\r. 

Archer  &  Baldwin,  Inc. 

114-118  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Telephone   4337-8    Rector 

250   //,/'.    (,'.    .'  . 

SLIP    RING    MOTOR 

5S0    r.p.m.      Complete.      .Wu      umliti'-ni. 
Price  low. 

MILES  MACHINERY  CO.. 
Saginaw,  Midi. 
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COMPARE  THESE  MOTOR  PRICES 


Th 


ese  are 


only  a   few  of  the   bargains  we   offer,   picked  at    random  from  our  large   stock. 


Make 

Orock-Whlr.  . . 
GcD.  Elec.  .  .  . 
Gen.  Hec.  .  . . 
Gen.  Hllec.  . . . 
Gen.  Blcc.  .  .  . 
O.en.  Blee.  . . . 
Gen.  Bnec.  . . . 
Westinghouse  . 
Gen.  Blec.  . .  . 
Gen.  Elec.  . . . 
Gen.  Elec.  .  .  . 
Gen.  Elec.  .  .  . 
Westinghouse  . 
Gen.  Blec.  ... 
Gen.  Elec.  . . . 
Gen,  Elec.  . . 
Westinghouse  . 
Westinghouse.  i 

Bell    

Gen.    Blec.     .  . 

Bell    

Robliin   &   My. 

Wafnier    

WauTier    

KW.  Westghse. 
CrockWhlr.     .  , 


Gen.  Blee.  .  . 
Westinghouse 
Sen.  Blec.  .  . 
KVA  SUnley 
Gen.  Hlec.  . . 
Gen.  Blec  .  . 
Gen.  Blec,  ,  , 
Gen,  Elec.  .  . 
Gen.    Blec.    .  . 

Bnrke     

Westinghouse 
Fbks.   Use.    .  . 

Bnrke     

Westlnghoase 
Gen.  Elec.  .  . 
Gen.  Blec.  .  . 
Gen.  Blec  .  . 
Weetinghonse 
Allfs-Chs!.     .  . 

Wagner    

Gen.  Blec.  .  . 
Lincoln     


NEW  MOTORS 

Ph.  Cy.   Type 


S  M  si     ring    . 

S  60  Blip   ring 

S  60  si.    ring    . 

S  60  KT 

3  60  si.    ring    . 

3  60  KT 

3  60  slip    ring 

3  60  «1      ring    . 

a  60  KT 

S  60  si.    ring    . 
cage 


Volts 
2200 
220 
440 
220 
650 
220 
440 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
440 
220 


SK. 


60  conipensat 

60  K2     

••  compensat 

60  compensat 


1170 
1160 

690 
1200 

600 
1200 

720 
1160 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1100 
1200 
1800 
1200 


1800 
1200 
1800 
1700 


D.O 

USED  MOTORS 

.      3      60      Blip    ring    . 


S  60  slip  ring 

3  fiO 

3  fin  Torm    L    . 

3  60  slip   ring 

3  flo  slip    ring 

2  60  sqn.    cage 

3  60  sqn.  cage 
3  60  Bqn.  cage 
S  80  Blip  ring 
3  60  sqn.    cage 

2  60  sou.    cage 

3  fin  Wo 
sqn.    cage 


.110/220   1725 

.110/220  1728 

40        172.'i 

110        1725 


Price 

1875.00 
486.00 
775.00 
625.00 
575.00 
550.00 
650.00 
560.00 
475.00 
275.00 
435.00 
237,00 
4.15,00 
380,00 
187.00 
340.00 
1S7.20 
249,00 
165,00 
187  00 
145,00 
79,00 
99,10 
81,19 
59,50 
17.75 


Uake 

Wagner     

Oen,  Blec,  . , 
Gen,  Elec,  . . 
Westinghouse 
Gen.    Blec.    .  . 

Ideal    

Gen,    Blec.    . . 

Wagner    

Fbks.  Mse.  .  . 
Westinghouse 
Gen.  Elec.  ,  , 
Or,   Wlilr.    .  , , 

Ideal     

Gen,  Blec,  .  , 
Cr,  \Mllr,  .  . 
Westinghouse 
I'r.  Whir.  .. 
West.  Blec.  . 
Westinghouse 
Gen.  EJIec.  .  . 
Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 

I   Lincoln     

Gen.   Blee.    . . 


Type 

squ,  cage 
aqu.  cage 
t>qu,  cage 
squ,  cage 
si,  ring  , 
squ,  cage 
blip  ring  ,. 
Blip  ring  , 
aqu.    cage 


Volts     R,1'.M. 


3     60     si,    ring 


ring 
cage 
ring    , 


440 

22U 
220 
220 
440 
440 
440 
220 
220 
220 
220 


6U0 

1800 
710 
500 

ll&O 
000 

1150 
900 

1140 
865 

1150 

1150 
900 
88,') 
720 
860 
875 
700 

1200 
850 

1120 
BOO 
720 


185 


Prloa 
2(JS,00 
350,0« 
250.00 
300,0* 
500.00 
300.00 
386.00 
37».00 
a36.0« 
226.  OS 
281.00 
226.00 
220.00 
236.00 
265.00 
2W.0O 
246.00 
300.00 
200.00 
210.00 
100.00 
266.00 
226.00 
276.00 


tor 


60 


squ.    case 
Bqn.    cage 


3      60      si,    rins 


2200 
220 

2200 

2400 
440 
220 
220 
220 

2200 
220 
440 
220 
220 
440 
220 

220 
220 
440 

220 


600 
580 
900 
900 
514 
710 
900 
900 
900 
3fiO 
5S0 
900 

1200 
580 
R65 
514 
715 

1120 
720 

1160 


sqn 


1175.00 

nno.on 
son, on 

550,00 
900,00 
685,00 
225,00 
600,00 
825,00 

6oo.no 

650,00 
325,00 
475,00 
500,00 
365,00 
500,00 
400,00 
300.00 
375,00 
45n  00 
450  no 
245  no 


DIRECT  CURRENT 

Diehl    shunt  wo.  .  . 

Gen.    E!lec com.     wo.  .  . 

Westinghouse     comp.    wo.  .. 

Plehl     shnnt  wo.  . . 

Westinghouse    comp.   wo.  . . 

Elwell-Parker     ped.   bear.  .. 

Gen.    Elec shunt   wo,  ,, 

Westinghouse    shnnt  wo.  ,, 

O,    A   C MP 

Gen,    Elec shunt  wo,  ,, 

Westinghouse    comp,  wo,  . , 

Sturtevant    shunt  wo,  ,  . 

West.    Elec shnnt  wo,  ,  , 

Gen.    Elec,    * shnnt   wo,  ,, 

AlllS'Chal shunt  wo,  ,, 

Gen,   Elec 

Stnrterant shunt   wo,  ,  , 

Westinghouse      shnnt   wo,  ,. 

Gen,    Elec DLC     

Gen,    Elec CR    

Electro  Dynan 


220 
220 
560 
220 
220 

5,-.n 

220 
220 
500 
220 
220 
550 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 


460 

625 

675 

340 
1100 

650 
425/850 

900 

376 

850 

600 

850 

800 
1260 

575 

750/1 noo 

960 
6nn 

fiTO 

400/800 

175/1  n,-n 

92,';/lSn0 


676.00 
675.00 
560.00 
575.00 
576.00 
435.00 
676.00 
426.00 
476.00 
460.00 
376.00 
376.00 
360.00 
S60.00 
366.00 
385.00 
290.00 
276,00 
225.00 
200.00 
265.00 
185.00 
200.00 
160.00 

1 nn.no 


ne  ha 


ot  be 


tha 


60  days 

II    carry    our   usual    ONE   YEAR    GUARAN 

TEE.      1000  other  bargains. 

LARGEST    STOCK     OF    ITS     KIND     IN 

AMERICA. 


HOISTS 
DERRICKS 

ELECTRIC  HOIST  AND  DERRICK  $1800 


Change 
of  Price 
and  Place 

On  and  after 
January  1st, 
W33,  the  price 
of  Hoist  and 
Derrick  will  be 
■$1800.00,  on  ac- 
count of  expense 
in  removal  of 
this  equipment 
f  r  0  m  Hog 
Island  to  Pri- 
711  OS,  Pa. 


PRICES  F.  O.B.  CARS,  PRIMOS,  PA. 

You  Save  at  Least  $2000 

These  Hoists  and  Derricks  are  standard  late  models,  manufactured 
by  The  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They 
are  almost  new,  and  every  one  is  GUARANTEED  to  be  in  first- 
class    running  order. 

The  Hoists  have  two  drums  and  swingers,  and  are  complete  with 
starting  and  Control  Equipment.  Either  side  or  bank  control,  and 
rated  6000  pounds  single  line  on  each  hoisting  drum.  Slewing 
rope  36  ft.  per  minute,  and  hoisting  rope  speed  160  ft.  per  minute. 
The  MOTORS  are  Otis  3  7  H.P.  AC,  60  cycle,  3  phase,  440  volt, 
intermittent  duty,  slip-ring  induction  type  and,  if  desired,  may  be 
changed  to  suit  the  individual  current  requirements  of  purchasers  at 
cost. 

These  Hoists  and  Derricks  may  be  inspected  at  any  time.  This 
Equipment  is  being  sold  in  sets  and  in  units  of  a  Hoist  or  Derrick  if 
desired.  Immediate  shipment  can  be  made  anywhere,  but  QUICK 
ACTION  IS  IMPERATIVE. 

Wire,  Phone  or  Write  for  Detailed  Information,  Folder,  etc, 

THE  ELECTRIC  HOIST  &  DERRICK  CO. 

PRIMOS,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Primos,  Pa.,  is  8  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  on  P.,  B.  &  W.  R.  R. 


DIMENSIONS    OF 
DERRICKS 

Mast — 16  in.  square,  40 
ft.  hi«h. 

Boom — Made  of  (2)  14 
in.  sq.  timber  48  ft. 
long  spliced  te 
lengths  of  80  ft.  with 
(2)  y,  in.  and  (2) 
IVs    in.   truss   rods. 

Stiff    Legs — 14    in.    sq., 
SS   or   60    ft.   long    or 
sq.,  so  ft.  lo 


ill       furnish 


lithe 


length  desired,  ca- 
pacity 5  to  10  tons. 
BuU  wheel  16  ft.  dia. 
Principal  sheaves  16 
in.  dia.  and  14  in. 
single    blocks. 

The  Cable  which  was 
formerly  used  will  be 
given  with  each  pur- 
chase of  a  Hoist  and 
Derrick. 
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The  Iron  Age 


TRAVELING  CRANES 

OVERHEAD  TYPE 


Tons 

Span 

Make 

,^0 

28' 

CLEVELAND 

_'5 

78'4" 

NILES 

>i 

To    Suit 

NORTHERN 

2o 

71' 

P.  &  H. 

10 

55' 

SHEPARD 

10 

17' 

WHITING 

3 

48' 

SHAW 

S 

61'6" 

SHEPARD 

6 

71' 

NORTHERN 

All  of  the  Above  Ready 
for  Shipment 

Also  List  of  Hoists 

N.  B.  PAYNE  &  CO. 


25    Church    Street, 
Telephones— Rec 


New   York    City 
9080 — 9455-6 


CRANES 

1—5  Ton.  3  Motor,  3  Phase,  00  Cycle,  220  Volt 

4C'  10"  Slian. 
1—3  Ton,  3  Motor,  3  Phase,  00  Cycle,  220  Volt. 

41'  3"  Span. 
1—20  Ton,  4  Motor,  220  V.D.O.,  34'  Span. 


FURNACES 


40   to    No.    90   Oru- 


1  -Kroeschell-Schwarl 

clble,  Oil  Burning. 
2 — Morinrcti  Siniple.\  Type.  BOO  lbs.  and  1000  lbs. 
S— Iileiil   Cote   Fired.    9   Kroeschell-Schwartz   Oil 

Fired. 

BLOWERS 

Hoots  Blowers.  No.   %,  No.  1,  No.  2.   No.  3.  No 

4.   No.   5,  No.   6.  So.  7. 
Conaersvllle  No.  40,  No.  50,  No.  CO. 
General   Blectrip  Centrifugal,  direct  connected   to 

35  H.P.,   3  Phase.   ©0  Cycle,   220  Volt   Motor. 

Displacement,  4500'.     Will   melt  7   to  9  tons 

per  hour. 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 

new,  and  one  10  x 


10  Cnrd- 


I    -s  X  8  Gardn 

nor.   new. 
I — Ciirdner  8x6. 
MoldiiiK  Machines.   Sprae  Cutters.   Grinders.   Air 

HolBts.  Sand  Blasts,  Foundry  Equipment. 

Seully-Jones    &    Company 

2012  W.   l.ith  St..  Chioaso.  111. 

ELECTRIC  CRANES 

1—30  Ton  Main  Hoist 

S  Ton  Auxiliary  Hoist 

7i'-7"  Span 

.32'Lift 

220  Volts  D.C. 

New— Has  never  been  installed. 
1—35  Ton  Main  Hoist 

S  Ton   .Auxiliary  Hoist 

"i'-7"  Span 

32'Lift 

220  Volts  D.C. 

Second  hand. 

For  further  delails. 

ADDRRSS  BOX  T-454 

care  The  Iron  Aof.  New  York. 


CRANES 

Locomotive    and    Overhead 

Traveling  Types 

Industrial  Equipment  Co. 

149  Broadway.  New  York 

SAND  MIXER 

I — BIyslone  Mixer  without  screen,  5 
ft.  capacity.  Further  particulars 
upon    request. 

The  Advance  Foundry  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


TANKS 
Immediate  Shipment 

20-  dU.  I  4'  H4"  long 88  Gallons 

27-  dia.  I  4'  114-  long 120  Oalisns 

42-  dia.  X  *■   1%'  long 280  Gallons 

52-  dia.  I  5'   1%-  long 550  Gallons 

58-  dU.  X  «'  0"  long 800  Gallons 

65-  dls.  X  6'  11%"  long 1000  Gallons 

«4"  dia.   X  »'  IVi"  long 1500  Gallons 

58-  dia.  I  7'  6%-  long 1000  GallOBS 

88-  dia.  I  10'  8H-  long 2000  Gallons 

6S-  dia.  X  15'   11%"  long 800O  Gallons 

78-  dls.  X  18'  SVi"  long 400O  Gsllons 

84-  dls.  I  17'  7%-  long 5000  Gallons 

78-  dia.  I  40'  0-  long 9600  Gallons 

84'  dia.  X  S2'  8"  long 9400  Gallons 

120-  dls.  I  14'  5-  long 8500  Gallons 

120-  dia.  I  18'  11-  long 10,000  Gallons 

120-  dia.  X  20'  3-  long 12,000  Gallons 

120-  dls.   X  25'  3-  long 15.000  Gsllons 

120-  dia.  I  SI'  1-  long 18.800  Oallens 

120-  dia.  X  33'  T  long 20,000  Gallons 

120-  dia.    X   39'    5-   long 23.500   Gallons 

120-  dia.  X  41'  11-  long 26,000  Gallons 

98-  dia.  X  18'  3-  long 8.000  Gallons 

06-  dia.   I   24'  3-  long 9,000   Gallons 

9B-  dia.   I  27'  0-  long 10.000  Gallons 

98"  rtla.  X  82'  S-  long 12,000  Gallons 

98-  dia.  I  40'  3'  long 16.000  Gallons 

Sharpsville  Boiler  Works  Co. 

Sharpsville,  Pa. 


Tanks 
from  Stock 

Desirable  sizes  such  as 

1  new     8350  gals,   capacity 

2  "  10000  " 
5  "  15000  " 
1      "      26125      " 

Also  various  u.sed  tank.s. 

TANKS  from  500  to  26,000  gals, 
in  process  of  manufacture  for 
early  delivery. 

Shippers'  Car  Line,  Inc. 

16.>  Broad wsiv.  New  "N'ork 


"1  Complete  Acid  Steel  Casting 
•*■  Plant,  consisting  of  two  two- 
ton  side  blow  converters. 

1  Large  Root  Blower,  direct 
"■•  connected  to  85  horse  power 
DC  220  volt  motor. 

O  Five  horse  power  Tilting  Mo- 
"*  tors,  with  necessary  control- 
lers and  all  necessary  wiring  and 
piping  for  complete  plant. 

We  will  sell  one  or  both 
of  these  converters. 

The  plant  has  been  in  operation  up  to 
the  last  few  days  and  is  merely  dis- 
posing of  same  on  account  of  chang- 
ing process  of  manufacture.  In  good 
working  condition.     Invite  inspection. 

Dibert,  Bancroft 
&  Ross  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


BARGAINS 

IN    FOUNDRY   EQUIPMENT 

THE   FOLLOWING   FOUNDRY   TOOLS 
AND  SUPPLIES  ARE  ON  SALE  AT 

VERY  LOW  PRICES 

MOULDIXG    MACHINES 

10 — 10"  Mumford   Plain    Squeezers 
1 — 12"  Mumford   Plain    Squeezers 
1—  8"  Jolt— 30"   I   42"   Table 
1 — 10"  Osborn    Combination    Jolt   and    Squeezer 
1 — 10"  Tabor    Plain    Squeezer 

The    above    mactaines   are   operated    by   com- 
pressed  air. 
1 — baud    oi>erated   Buch   Squeezer,   Rollover  aad 
Pattern   Draw. 

AIR    COMPRESSOR 

1 — Ingersoll-Raud.  type  B-R-1.  12"  i  10* 
Single  Stage  Air  Compressor,  capacity  275  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  per  minute  against  100  lb.    preeeure. 

Equipment  includes  type  O-l  WeMtinghouse, 
75  H.P,,  intermittant  Slip  ring  type  motor  with 
starter,  controller,  etc.,  a  36"  x  d*  Air  receiver 
tested  to  110  lbs.,  short  belt  drive  attacbmeot. 
unloader,  etc. 

SA\D    BLAST   OUTFIT 

1— "Pangborn"  revolving  Sand  Blast  Barrel. 
with  dust  arresting  mechanism.  The  Barrel  la 
arranged  for  belt  drive,  equipped  with  a  7  H 
H.P.    motor   for  operation    of    the  dust   arrestor. 

GALVAMZIXG     PLANT 

1 — "Meaker"  Electro  Galvanizing  Plant, 
consists  of  1500  Ampere  Motor  Generator  Set. 
all  necessary  bus  bars,  zinc  anodes,  cathodes, 
etc.  two  galvanizing  tanks  and  approximately 
1100    gallons    of    Meaker    Galvanizing    Solution. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FOUNDRY 
MATERIAL 

Approximately  four  carloads  of  fine  moulding 
sand,  a  small  quantity  of  core  compound,  seacol. 
parting,   chaplets,   etc. 

SOUTHWARK    FOUNDRY 
&  MACHINE  CO. 

Sth    AND    WASHINGTON    AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


1 — Sirocco  No.  8  fan,  24"  wide  x  48"  rotor  dU. 
1 — American  Blower  Co.  fan,  28"  wide,  rotor  7 

ft.  dia. 
1 — Hand  iranch  No.   5.  V.P.  48 
1 — Pond  Machine  Tool  Co.  hand  punch 
1 — Sturtcvaiit  fan.  size  SO,  Serial  No.  1459.  from 

Lincoln  Power  Plant 
Sul)J.-ct  to  prior  sale. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co. 
Burlington     Bldg..     547     W.     Jackson     Blvd. 


SPOT  WELDERS 

2—30    K.W.    Toledo    (Thomson) 
27"  throat,  capacity  to  3  gauge. 

.Ilso  have  others. 
AIII.F..^  M.-KCHINERY  CO.. 

Saginaw.  Mich. 

BI.dWERS.  Rotary  and  Centrifuiral. 
Roots  -  ronripr.svillf.  General  Electric. 
E3XHAT-STKRS.  COMPRESSORS.  VAC- 
IT.M  PU.MPS.  Cupol.is,  Moulding  Ma- 
chinos,  Tumblinc:  Mills,  Chain  Holst.=. 
Cranes,  and  all  kinds  of  FOUNDRY 
EQnPJrENT.  Send  specifications  cover- 
InfT  your  nt-ods  for  Machine  Tools,  Equip- 
ment of  all  kinds.  Largest  machinery 
center. 

THE    ri.IFTON-PRATT    CO. 
Cliirinnntl.  Olilo 

The  IMaii  hi  Chicaojo 

Wanted  a  lathe.     He 
boujilit  it  from 

The  Man  in  New 
Htitain 

uho  had  one  to  sell. 
How    did    the.>^e    two 
men  get  together? 
Thru  tlie  Qearins  House 
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Surplus  Steel, 


Etc. 


HOT  ROLLED  STRIP  STEEL 

8  tons  l^"xl%"x75"  PicUed  and  Oiled 
400  tons  .  165x12 Iy4"x96"  E.D.D.  Pickled  and  Oiled 

COLD  ROLLED  STRIP  STEEL 

39  tons  14"xl%"x75"  Dead  Soft  OUed 

19  tons  .031x1"  (in  coils)  Dead  Soft  Oiled 

10  tons  .109x178 "xl23"  Dead  Soft  Oiled  (with  1  edge  bevelled) 

ANGLE  IRON 

28  tons  3/16"x%"xy2"  Hot  Rolled  (Approx.  18'  to  20) 

ALUMINUM  (On  hand  continuously) 

Large  quantity  .065  Dead  Soft  New  Aluminum  Clippings;  pieces  various  shapes, 
widtlis,  and  lengths,  but  all  pieces  sufficiently  large  to  make  strips,  minimum  2" 
wide  up  to  10"  and  12",  and  from  12"  to  30"  in  length. 

Apply  PURCHASING  AGENT 

Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Compani 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


85  ft.  Turn  Table,  complete  with  20 
H.P.  motor.  Capacity  of  handling  250 
ton  locomotive.     Inquire 

Hurwitz  Bros.  Iron  &  Metal 
Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse.    N.    Y. 

Yellow  Pine  Crating 

Car  lots  4  inch  Yellow  Pine  Crating. 
Rough  or  dressed.  Thicknesses  f^,  J4 
and  S/g  inches.  Random  lengths  or  cut 
to  required  lengths. 

Carter    Bloxonend    Flooring    Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Approximately  ten  tons  3/16" 
diam.  Bessemer  Wire  in  Coils  and 
15  tons  cut  and  straightened  in 
lengths  79"  long  at  $2.00  cwt.  net 
f.o.b.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  CO. 

Jamestown,    N.    Y. 

DOUBLE   DECK  BUNKS 

5000 — Double  Deck  Bunks,  steel  frames,  woven 
wire  springs.  30"  wide.  Suitable  for 
construction  camps,  tent  colonies,  mine 
bunk  houses,  railroad  camps,  work  cars 
etc..  Also  mattresses  to  fit  offered  at 
Bargain    Prices. 

XaNhfille    Indnstrial    Corporation 

Jacksonrille.    Tennessee 

Bargain  to  quick  buyer.  One  new  combination 
barrel  and  box  elevator.  29  ft.  centers,  never 
been  used.  Complete  with  double  line  riveteil 
pintle  chain,  cut  gearing,  babbitted  bearings 
and  5  H.P.  motor.  Manufactured  by  the  Link- 
Belt  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Immedi.ife  ile 
livery.     Wire  or  write. 

DIAMOND 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Wyoming,    Pa. 


INCINERATOR 

In  Excellent  Condition — 
for  Immediate  Sale 

1 — \ye  Odorless  Crematory.  JNo.  10, 
single  unit  Complete  with  furnace, 
building  and  50  ft.  steel  smoke  stack. 
Capacity  12  tons  of  garbage,  general 
refuse,  dead  animals  and  night  soil 
during  twenty-four  hours  operation. 
Prints  and  Specifications  furnished 
on  request. 

NASHVILLE 

INDl  STRIAL    CORPORATION 

Jaoksonvilic,  Tonn. 


Steel  Forging  Billets 

50  Tons  6"   Sq.  O.   H.   S/L.    10/12'   Carbon  .35 

to    .50,    Phos.    and     Sulph.     .04    and     under. 

Chipped. 
15   tons  bands   2H"  x  No.    11,    10   tons  bands 

2H"  X  No.  11,  8  tons  bands  2"x  No.  11,  S/L. 

6/12'   Soft  Steel. 
10   Tons   IVs"    Round   Reinforcing   Bars   40/50. 
3  Tons  H"  Square  Deformed  Reinforcing  Bars 

35/40'. 
S  Tons   Soft  BIk.   Shts.  No.  14.  widths  24"  to 

72".    lengths    72"    to    120"    all    new    assorted 

$2.75  new  cwt. 

From    stock    at    sacrifice    prices 
Surplus  lots  of  bars,  hoop,  bright  C.  R.  STEEL 

strips  and  bars  and  tool  steel,  to  be  sold  at 

sacrifice. 

J.  A.  RUBINO,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Phone  Market  6.398 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

BLUE  ANNEALED  SHEETS 

TIN  PLATE 

Elmest  L.  Brown 

85   Purchase    St.  Boston,    Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


The  foUowing  items  of  Alloy  Coated  Steel 
and  Ingot  Iron  Sheets,  all  first  grade  primes, 
stretcher  leveled  and  resqoared : 


6"  Alloy  Coated  Steel 
6"  Alloy  Coated  Steel 


20,000  lbs.   16  Ga.   36" 

Sheets 
8.S00  lbs.  16  Ga.  30" 

Sheets  „,     . 

8.200  lbs.  16  Ga.  36"  I  108"  Alloy  Coated  Steel 

Sheets 
4,500  lbs.  16  Ga.  36"  X  120"  Alloy  Coated  Steel 

Sheets  ^    ^  ,  „^    1 

3.000  lbs.  20  Ga.  30"  x  84"  Alloy  Coated  Steel 

2,700   lbs.    20    Ga.    30"    x   9614"    Alloy  Coated 
Steel  Sheets  „     ^  ,  , 

60,000  lbs.   IS  Ga.  35"  x  93"  Alloy  Coated  Ingot 
Iron   Sheets 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  CO. 


New 
Structural  Steel 

200  tons  (4700  pieces)  5" 
9J4  lb.  I  Beams  9'  0".  To 
complete  shipments  from  this 
point  $22.00  net  ton  f.  o.  b. 
New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

Henry  A.  Hitner's  Sons  Co. 

4501     Richmond    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

I-BE.\MS 

400  tons  of  8  in.,  1314    lb.  Steam  Beams,   lo  ft. 

9  in.    lonp. 
200  tons  of  10  in..   2.t  lb..   14   to  16  ft.   Beams. 

WIRE    ROPE 
4000    ft.    1%    in..    6   X    19    O.    S.    Hanline  Wire 
Cable.     Also  some  1  in.  and  H4   in.  Galvan- 
ized Cable, 
10000  ft.  of  New  %.   %.   %.  T4   and  11*   in. 
THE    PERRY.    BrXTON,    DO.\NE 
COMP-\I«Y 
214  West  Fir.st  Street 
Sonth  Boston  27  Mn.-sM. 
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Due  to  certain  changes  we  now  have 
for  disposal  the  following  Auto  Body 
Sheets :  ,. 

Approx.  -T,200  Sheets— 35.000  lbs.,  20 
gauge  37H"  X  73"— Primes. 

Approx.  280  Sheets— 8,000  lbs.,  20 
gauge  SJ'A"  X  73"— Seconds. 

All  of  the  above  is  new  stock  m  A-i 
condition,  purchased  from  a  high  grade 
mill  and  made  up  to  the  following  speci- 
fications :  _      .  , 

Automobile  Steel  Sheets,  Special 
Fender  Grade,  Stretcher  Leveled  and 
Re-squared.  Deep  drawing  quality, 
capable  of  taking  180  degrees  bend  on 
itself  with  the  grain  without  show- 
ing fracture.  Oiled  and  free  from  rust. 
DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  CO. 


We  hair  In  offer  the  follomng 
material  subject  to  prior  sale  at 
extremely  attractive  prices: 


Boiler  Tubes 


900  Pc.  2;.-"  > 

1000  I'c.   .'W 

Weld  Ste 

550  Pc.  2'/i" 

Weld   Sit 


90000  lbs.  H" 
38000  lbs.  A" 
4400  lb; 


;  TW/i"  Charcoal  Iron. 
0  X  I'd"  National  Lap 


;  6'IOH''  National  Lap 


Rivets 


Button  head  structural  rivets. 
5400  lbs.  ^i"  Button  head  structural  rivets. 
rno  lbs.    U"  Button    head   structural   rivets. 

Wire  Mesh 

5.'1  Rolls  Yi"  X  No.  11  X  18"  Square  black. 
18  Rolls  Vi"  X  No.  13  X  32"  Square  black. 
30  Rolls  1J4"  X  No.   11  X  32"  Square  black. 

ITV  solicit  yinir  inquiries  for  pipe  and 
tubing 

Elagle  Pipe  Supply  Co.,   Inc. 

233  Broadway  New  York  City 

No.  14  H.R.  Hoop  Iron 

SO  tou  of  'ZV/'  .5000  Kam-rx>k  wall  switch 
boxes,  one  set  of  tools  used  In  manufacturing 
•ame.  2  ton  O.K.  1%"  No.  18.  No.  6  and  8-32 
R.    n.   Macli,    screw  for  sale  very   reasonable. 

WOODBINE  M.4CHINE  WORKS 

Vooilljine,   N.  J. 

Schreer    &    Poster,    Inc. 

JOBBERS   AND    DEALERS    IN 

IRON  and   PIPE 

BOILER  TUBES,  PIPE  COUPLINGS,  FIT- 
TINGS,   THREADED    PIPES    AND    BOILER 

PLATES 
211-17  Kent  Ave. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


We 


sh   from  stock  all  sizes  of 


Untested  Black  Steel  Pipe 

for  Structur.il  and   Industrial  Purposes. 
Will    Cut    to   Specifications. 

C.  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

912    B.    F.    Jones    BuildiiiK 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Second  Hand 
Wrou?ht  Iron 
and  Steel 


PIPE 


Overhauled 
Rethreaded 
Coupled 


Pipe  for  Sale 

Large   Stock,    All   Sizes 

Threaded     and     Coupled 

Mill  Lengths 

Albert  &  Davidson 
Pipe  Corp. 

256-264  Oakland  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  D.  Wrought  Pipe 

Plain  Ends 

10(l()  (t.   24"   pipe    %"   wuU 
4.''i0  ft.   21"  oipe   %"  wall 
370(1  ft.   18"  pipe  5/16"  wall 
1200  ft.  16"  pipe  %"  wall 
500  ft.  15"  pipe  ."i/lO"  wall 
15  000  ft.  New  6"  National  Tube  Co.  full  weight 
pipe  with  couplings  and  protectors 
5000  ft.  8"  and  10"  l.D.  pipe,  plain  end 
.\11  the  above  is  new  pipe  ready  for  immediate 
■Jolivery. 

For  information  and  prices,  apply  to 

Marine  Melal  &  Supply  Co. 


All  Sizes  In  Stock 

Greenpoint  Iron  &  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

330-332    Graham    Avi-niie, 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

We  furnish  all  sizes  of  Un- 
tested Black  Steel  Pipe  for 
Structural  work.  Will  cut  to 
any  length. 

MilXIW  l.'l.l.    *     CO. 

4;nl\i--.l<>ii    .V    \\'i>Ni<-rii     Vvruncii,    N.    S. 

I-I'i'i'<lll  IKill,    I-V. 


THE  OLDEST  HolriE 

IX    1I1H    UNITED   .ST.\TES    IN    THE 

OLD   METAL    IITSINKSS 

BSTABLlSHEr>    U'47 

The   Morton    B.    Snnith   Co. 

Old  Metals 


2il-i:i:?  Front   St 


Ne^T   York 


NEW  PIPE 
SECONDS 

Black  and  Galvanized 
14  to  4  Inches 
In  Any  Qnanlity 

I.  LANSKI  &  SOIN 

3340  S.  Lawndale  Ave. 

CfflCAGO 

WROUGHT  IRON  and 
STEEL  PIPE 

Xuw     and     sccoiul     hand.       With     new- 
threads   and   couplings.     All   sizes  from 
'<  to  12  in.    Also  cut  to  sketch: 
nwinsox  pii-io  *  luoN  corp. 

l:!S-llO   Kent    Avo.  llr..<>Klyil.   >.   Y. 

PIPE 

l.iirpc  Stocks,  Neiv  and  Sccoiul  Hand. 
Immediate  Delivery. 

L.  &  D.  Metal  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

1C96   Flushing  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.   V. 

IRON  and  STEEL 
SCRAP 

HENRY  POTTS  &  COMPANY 

650   Real    Estate   Trust    Bldg. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Y;.rd— Co.itesville.    Pa. 

THE  PERRY  BUXTON  OOANE  CO. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP 


OFFICES 

Boston,  Philadelphia 

New   York,    Hartford 

Milan.   Italy 


Pawluckel,    Wor 


Lining 

Up 

Orders 

1  HE  Con- 
tract  Work  Sec- 
tion of  the  Iron 
Age  was  cre- 
ated for  that 
purpose  and  it 
has  stood  the 
test  of  time 
only  because  it 
lias  brought  re- 
suhs  for  the 
firms  using 
space. 

You  may  have  an 
individual  pmh- 
lent.  If  so  let  us 
help  you  solve  it. 

CONTRACT    WORK 
SECTION 

THE  IRON  AGE 

The  n'orl.rsCrealeil  Injuslriol  fJI>er 

Established    I -S  •> -^ 

23<»  W.  39th  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

;hincr  Member  ABC   an!  .\.  B    P 


December  28,  1922 


LURIA  BROS.  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap 


OFFICES 

Reading.   Pa..   Colonial   Trust  Bids. 

Lebanon.  Pa..   Luria  Bids. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  Woolworth   BIdg. 

Pittsburgh.   Pa.,   Oliver  BIdg. 

Boston.    Mass.,    Board    of   Trade    BIdg. 


YARDS 


Reading.   Pa. 
Donaghmore,   Pa 


Lebanon,   Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


FOR  SALE 

ALL  STEEL 
GONDOLA  CARS 

110,000  Pounds  Capacity 

Twin   Hopper  Bottom  or  Flat 

Steel  Floors 

Air  Brakes 

Standard  Safety  Appliances  Com- 
pletely rebuilt  and  meeting  all  I.  C. 
C.  requirements. 

For    further     information     and 
photos  of  cars  xvrite  or  zvire. 

THE  YOUNGSTOWN 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

MLES,    OHIO 

FLAT  CARS— BOX  CARS 

300  flat  cars,  standard  gauge,  36  to  40 
ft.,  capacity  40,000,  50,000,  60,000  and 
So.ooo  lbs. 

35  gondola  cars.  60,000  and  80,000  lbs. 
capacit}-,  25'""  to  36'  long,  one  and 
four  board  high,  flat  and  hopper  bot- 
tom. 

15  box  cars,  standard  gauge,  36  ft.,  50,000 
lbs.  capacity. 

All  equipped  'mth  air  and  hand  brakes. 
Henry     A.     Hitner's     Sons     Co. 

4501    Rchn-ond   St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

4 100,000    cap.   flat    bottom    gondolas. 

1 — 140.000   cap.    all   steel   flat    car. 

4 side   dump    cinder    cars,    60,000    lbs.    cap. 

steel    underframe,   4    ft.   S":    in.    gage. 

Walter  A.   Zelnicker  Supply   Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Rails,  Steel   Piling,  Steam  Shovels,  Machinery 


Rails -Track  Equipment 

W.  C.  BRIDDELL  CO.,  Inc. 
BALTIMORE 

Iron-Steel    Scrap 

Immediate  Shipment  from  Stock 

Tie  Plates  —  Rail  Braces 
Rail  Clips  — All  New 

For  All  Rail  Sections 

TRACK   SPECIALTIES    COMPANY 
29  Broadway,  New  York  City 


WeVe  Got  'Em 

.\ii.    1    Relaying   Rails  and    Angle 
liars  for  immediate  shipment. 

30  lb. — 40  lb. — 50  lb. — 56  lb. — 
60  lb. 

68  lb.— 70  lb.— 80  lb.— 90  lb. 
Also  new  80  lb.  Rails  and  Acces- 
sories. 

Write   or   wire   us    for   quotations 
stating  tonnage  and  destination. 

Hyman     Michaels     Company 

Peoples    Gas    BIdg.,    Chicago 
New   York  Pittsburgh  St.    Louis 
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RELAYING  RAILS 


1,000  tons 
1,000  tons 
1,500  tons 
2,000  tons 
1,000  tons 
10,000  tons 


52   lb.  section 

56  lb.  section 

60  lb.  section 

67  lb.  section 

75  lb.  section 

85  lb.  section 


5,000  tons   100  lb.  section 

Continental  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


2  Rector  St. 
ew  York,  N. 


110  South   Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


RICHARDSON 

for 


Constant  stocks  of  New  and  Relaying 
Rails,  Spikes  and  Bolts.  Frogs  and 
Switches.     Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Richardson  &  Co.,   Inc. 

2101  Oliver  Building 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

New     and     Second-hand     Rail,     Frogs, 
Switches,   Crossings,   Spikes,   Bolts,   Tie 
Plates,    Rail    Braces    and    Angie    Bars, 
12  lb.  to  100  lb. 
In  Stock  fur  :Six,t  .Shipineiit 
CEXTR  M,    IRON    &    MST.\L,    COMPANY 

Successors  to 
Cliicaso  Rail  &  Rqni];nient   roiiiiianT 


:',);.">o 


Hook 


li    St. 


III. 


RELWING  RAILS 

FO"     •    ; 

■■    l^(  V 

—    —IPMEVT 

73  Tons 

30  lbs.. 

Virginia 

400  Tons 

40   lbs  . 

\'trfriuia 

700  T..1,. 

r;li  Carolina 

400  T..I 

Hi- 

I 

Material 
<crop 

JOHN    T.    mi.L,    & 

tOMPANY,  In 

0. 

Contiuental 

Bide. 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

RAILS 

Complete  stock,  all  section  Relaying 
Rails.  Get  in  touch  with  us  by  'phone 
or  wire  for  your  requirements. 

LOUIS  COHEN  &  SON 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


New  RAILS       Relaying 

All  Weights 

Frogs.    Switches    and    Accessories 
Light  Railway  Equipment 

Wm.  T.  Canton  &  Co. 

30   Church  Street,   New  York 


$31.50  Per  Ton 

New  Rails 

150  tons  90  lb.  ASCE 
458  Ions  100  lb.  AR.\  B 

60  tons  100  lb.  ARA  A 
772  tons  100  lb.  P.  &  R.  R.R. 

32  tons  100  lb.  N.Y.  N.H.  &  H. 

50  tons  101  lb.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.R. 
274  tons  105  lb.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.R. 
146  tons  107  lb.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H. 

F.    O.    B.    Lebanon,   Pa 

THE   MORRISON   & 
RISMAN  CO. 

1478  Bailey  Ave.,  Buffalo 
798  Droxel  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 

3000  tons  60  lb. 
RELAYING  RAIL 

A.  S.  C.  E.  Sections  and  Angles 
at  Girard,  Pa. 

Buffalo 
Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


RAILS 


STEAM     SHOVELS  CARS 

LOCOMOTIVES  CRANES 

RAILWAY    &     INDUSTRIAL    EQUIPMENT 
E.  C.  SHERWOOD 


RELAYING  RAILS 

13    miles   40   lb.    section.   North  Carolina 

3  miles  45  lb.  section.  North  Carolina 

4  miles    56   lb.    section.    South   Carolina 
4  miles  56  lb.  section.  Virginia  deliverj 

All    in    first-class    condition.      Rcad.v    for 
immediate    shipment. 

H.  M.  Foster  Company 
Continental  Bldg.,BALTIMORE.MD 

New  RAILS      Relaying 

12  to  100  lbs. 

Frogs,    Switches    and    Accessories 

L.  A.  Green  Rail  &  Machinery  Co. 
First  Nal'l  Bank  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RELAYING 
30  lb.  and  60  lb.  Rails 

Also  20  lb..  30  lb.,  40  lb..  56  lb..  70  lb.,  85  lb. 
and  other  weights ;  and  New  Rails,  any  weight. 
T.ow  prices  on  new  Frog  and  Switch  Material. 
Second-h.-ind  Locomotives. 

ROBINSON    &   ORR, 
419   Wood  Street  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

RAILWAY   SUPPLIES 

New  and  Relay  Rail,  Track  Spikes,  Track 
Bolts,  Frogs,  Switches,  Galvanized  V- 
Crimped,  Corrugated  and  Composition 
Roofings,   Heavy   Hardware,   etc. 

PIDGEON-THOMAS  IRON  CO. 
94-96    N.    Second   St.,    Memphis,    Ten«. 
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Cold  Headers,  Trimmers,  Nut  Ma- 
chines and  Tappers;  complete  equip- 
ment for  making  small  bolts  and  riv- 
ets, including  Rotary  Annealing  Fur- 
nace, also  one  VA"  Upsetter  and  one 
Hot  Pressed  Nut  Machine. 

ADDRKSS  BOX  T-424 

<-«ro   The  Iron   Age,  New   York. 


I — lYi"  Upsetting  and  Forging  Machine; 
I — 3"  Upsetting  and  Forging  Machine; 
I — 5"  Upsetting  and   Forging   Machine. 

Address  Box  T-425 

care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 

No.  6  Browne  &  Sharpe  .\uto.  Screw 
Machine;  must  be  in  good  condition. 
Quote  price  and  where  can  be  seen. 

Penn   Screw   &   Machine   Works 

712    Cherry    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

-Second  hand  Punch  and  Shear, 
architectural  jaw  type,  36"  depth  of 
throat,  capacity  to  punch  i"  diame- 
ter hole  tlirough  i"  thick  mild  steel, 
shearing  capacity  6x6x3/2  angle 
and  Y-i"  thick  plates,  fitted  with  all 
attachments  for  punching  and 
.shearing  angles,  bars,  and  plates, 
motor  drive  preferred.  Give  priced 
weight,  shipping  point,  manufac- 
turer's name  and  number,  and  de- 
scribe fully  the  condition  of  ma- 
chine. 

Address  BOX   T-477 
Care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 

.Scconrl-liand 

PUNCH     PRESS 

I  'refer  inclinable  type,  20  to  25  tons. 
Describe,  name,  age,  condition  and 
price.        .  ,,        „      „ 

'  Address  Box  T-472 

(".nv  •//<.•  //■,.,,  .;„.■.  Xew  Ycrk. 


Wanted    Quickly 

One  Double  GeiiriKl  DoiiWc  Crank  Pownr  Press 
preferably  with  Prletlun  Drive  and  Bprliig  prea^ 
Jiiro  attnc-hnieDt  to  beil.  Width  between  hous- 
Ini8  niuKt  not  l.e  le«,  than  -tO  Inches. 
Olve  iirji-,-  Make  us  siwclllcatlou  and  photofc-rnph 
If  poiMlblc  to  »-        B     1 

nox   T-4T5 
care  The  Iron  Age,  New  Tork. 

IP  to  15  Ton  Electric  Crane  40'  Span. 
Modern  equipment  wanted.  State  full 
particulars. 

The  Advance  Foundry  Company 

Dayton,    Ohio 


CRANES 


1  —  15  Ton—  4T  Span 
1 — 10  TXin — 100'   Span 
1 — 90  Ton—  47'  Span  Ladle  Crane 
State  maker,    t,vpe  of  motors,  size  of  motors, 
age  and  present  location. 

THE    KANSAS    CITY    BOLT   AND 
NUT   COMPANY 

KnnxaM  City,  Missouri 


CRANE 

10  ton,  3  motor  A.C.  with  span  of 
50'  or  less;  only  A-i  Equipment 
desired.       Give     full    details    and 


price. 


ADDRESS    BOX   T-.332 

Iron  Aoe,  New   Tork. 


USED    OR    SURPLUS 

Beams — Channels — Angles — Plates — 

Columns — Bolts — Rivets  and   Bars 

(reinforcing   or  merchant) 

IN    ANY    QUANTITY  ! 

Steel  Struchires  Company,  Inc. 


HIGH    SPEED    STEEL   SCRAP 

Advise  quantity 
and  brands 

Address  Box  T-455 

(arc  77ir  Ir,:ii  .;«/.•.  New  York. 


To  Sell 

Industrial    Properties 

Make  Use   of   the 

Business  Opportunities  Section 

Just  recently  a  Troy.  New  York,  company, 
that  desired  to  dispose  of  its  plant,  inserted  a 
one-inch  announcement  in  this  section.  The 
advertisement  appeared  sixteen  times,  and  the 
total  cost  was  $70.08. 

Fifteen  replies  were  received.  The  adver- 
tiser wrote: 

"FFV  apprvviato  the  service  rendered  and 
sliall  be  glad,  should  tee  require  adverlisinsi 
of  this  nature  at  any  time  in  the  future.  tt> 
remember  your  paper.'' 

Opportunities  ahoiind  in  this  section.  It 
would  lie  well  for  you  to  glance  over  the  items 
j'very  week — section  No.  53. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  SECTION 
THE  IRON  AGE 

Tin-  UorlJ's  Cr.altsI  I nduslriul  Paper 

Esiublishcd  1855 

239  WEST  39tli  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Charter  Mcml.cr  .A.  B.  C.  and  A   B.  P. 
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ALL  ADVER  I  !•>?  MFNTS  ARE 
GROUPED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 


THE  RIGHT  TOOLS 
FOR  THE  RIGHT  PUR- 
POSE insure  loivest  cost  and 
uniform  production.  We 
specialize  in  tool  design  and 
construction,  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  METAL  SPE- 
CIALTIES, STAMPINGS, 
SCREW  MACHINE 
PRODUCTS,  ETC.  What  is 
your  problem? 

National  Blank  Book  Co. 

110  Riverside  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Write    U»    for    Quotations 

DIES,   JIGS   &   nXTURES 

Stampings,      Special      Machinery 

If  you  will  get   our  prices  we  will  get  your 

orders. 

20  Tears'  B)iperlence. 

TAYLOR-SHANTZ  CO. 

482  St-  Paul  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EXPERTS 

On  tools,  dies.  Ji^.  fixtures,  gauges,  experimental 
work — all    kinds. 

Special  sheet  metal  articles  and  parts  made  to 
order,  and  designed  if  desired.  Complete  facil- 
ities: 20  years'  experience — all  at  your  service. 
Careful  attention  to  detail.  Prompt  delivery 
BsBured.  Send  blue  print  or  sample  for  estimate. 
We  can  save  you  money. 
Let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

LIBERTY  TOOL  &   DIE    CO, 

215-21"  >'ortli  Wafer  St., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Your  Tools,  Jigs  and  Fixtures 
can  be  made  to  your  satisfaction. 
Prompt  deliveries,  accurate  work. 
Send  Blue  Prints  for  Estimate. 

ACCURATE     TOOL     WORKS 

ERIE,  PA. 

Jigs,  Fixtures,  Gauges 

(Designers   and  Builders) 

Special     tools,     machines     and     experi- 
mental   work.      In    business    3S    years. 
Honest  seri-ice  promptly  given. 
The  J.  C.  Ulmer  Co, 
1791   EL  38th  St.  aeveland,  Ohio 

Makers    of    fine    surz'eying    instruments 

It  takes  extensive  experience,  and 
skill  of  a  special  sort  to  manufacture 
JIGS,  FIXTURES,  G-^UGES,  and 
SPECI.^L  TOOLS  and  MACHIN- 
ERY, in  order  that  they  will  work 
properly  when  completed.  Such  skill 
and  experience  are  at  your  service 
here. 

CHAS.  J.  MOODY 

159   Grove    Ave.  Elgin,   UL 


Let    Us    Be    Your    Factory 
We  can  do  your  job  complete 

TOOLS,  DIES,  STAMPINGS, 
TURNING,  BRASS  AND  ALUMI- 
NUM CASTINGS,  GRINDING, 
POLISHING,  PLATING.  ENAM- 
ELING AND  ASSEMBLING. 

A  complete  outfit  at  your  service 
on  any  of  the  various  operations. 

Send  us  your  drawings,  blue  prints 
or  samples  for  quotations. 

Douglas  &  Lomason  Co. 

5836  Lincoln  Ave. 
DETROIT,  MICH, 


i^jsydi^. 


S  TAM  P  IN  G  S 

Sheet    Drawing — Wire   Forming 

Complicated  Assembling 

Welding,    Galvanizing,    Tinning,    Plating, 

Enameling 

Send   your  specifications   for   estimates. 

GEM  STAMPED  STEEL  CO. 
CHELSEA    STATION,    BOSTON 

STAMPINGS 

"Gray"  Quality 

Drawing  and  Forming  in   Light 
Sheet  Metals 


Stamping  and  Drawing 

Capacity  8"  diameter  by  4"  deep. 
Specialists  in  stampings  for  Radio 
Equipment — and  Auto  Supplies. 

LARSON  TOOL  &  STAMPING  CO. 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


SHEET  METAL 

STAMPINGS 

Punches,   Dies  a 
General     Machin 

Oet  our  estimates  on  th 

nd  Tools 
e     Work 

J?  class  of  work. 

MECHANICS  TOOL  & 

7   Summer  St. 

STAMPING  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

NEED  STAMPINGS? 

We  are  dcelnos  of  nuMntaetailac  Pstante< 
Specialties  an4  other  food*  for  soae  en*  •alUai 
bis  o>WB  predoeta.  Dim.  TMIs,  Sett  Ueial  Out- 
ln»a,  ote. 

Lew  Onrliasd.  Write  tar 


BRIDGEPORT   SILVERWARE 
MFG.  CORP. 

S6  Holland  Ave.         Brldvapart,  0»Ba. 


Stampings 

small   articles  from   sheet  metal  a  specialty 

Wire  Specialties 
Eyelets,  Grommets  and  Rivets 

Our  large  and  up-to-date  factory  at  your  eenrlce. 
InQulrles   are  solicited. 

Traut&HineMfg.Co. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

INTRICATE 
PRESS  WORK 

BLANKING,  FORMING 
METAL   SPECIALTIES 
Put  It  Up  to  Us 

THE  ANSONIA  NOVELTY  CO. 

ANSONIA,   CONN. 

DRAWN  STEEL 

SHELL  WORK 

We    are   experts   in   this   line   of   metal 
drawing.     Put  your  problem  up  to  us. 

THOMASTON  METAL  WORKS 

THOMASTON,  CONN. 

METAL  STAMPINGS 


DIES 

The   Robinson   Tool   Works,    Inc. 

W'aterbnry,  Conn.,  V.  S.  A. 

Small  Stampings  of  Copper, 
Brass,  German  Silver  and  Steel 

Our  facilities  are  adequate  to  handle 
your  work.  What  do  you  need  now? 
THE  SEYMOLTR  METAL  GOODS  CO. 

SEYMOUR,  OOJtIV. 

STAMPINGS 

Wire  Formings   and 
All  Kinds  of  Plating 

WATERBURY  BUCKLE  CO. 

AVATERBtRV  COMVECTICCT 

Established  ApHl  7,  1S53 


WE  CAN  MAKE  IT! 

Let  us  make  your  stampings,  sheet  metal- 
working  dies,  jigs,  fixtures,  tools,  etc. 
Our  work  is  right — our  price  Is  right. 

General     Machine     &     Manufacturin« 

Company 
544     Iranistan    Avenue,     Bridgeport,    Conn. 
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— fflGH  GRADE- 
STAMPING,    SPOT    WELDING, 
SWAGING,    MILLING,    DRILL- 
ING, TAPPING. 

At  Attractive  Prices 

THE   GOYER  COMPAIVY 
Wllllmantlc,    Conn. 

Reputable  manufacturer  with  modern 
plant  on  switch  track  in  small  town 
near  Chicago  wants  to  make  articles 
of   metal   or   wood. 

Address  Box  T-471 
Care  The   Iron   Age,   New  York 


UGHT  METAL 

STAMPINGS 


BLANKING  and  FORMING 

Decorating     on     metals     for     toy 
and  can  manufacturers 

Established  40   Years 

NEW    YORK   METAL   CEILING    CO. 

S.t.'>.S41    Went    2-l(h    Street 
New    York   City 

STAMPINGS 

QUALITY  ftCANTITY 

Specialties   from   Sbeet   Metal. 

NoTeltles,    Games   and    Toys    on    Contract,    resdj 

for   the  Trade. 

TOOLS— DIES 

Screw   Machine   Products. 

AM.BX  P.  STILLMAN,  Inc. 

807-U  LexInBton  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stampings 

Facilities  above  the   average. 
Write  us  for  quotations. 

Great  Lakes  Pressed  Steel  Corp. 

1410  Niagara  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FROM  THE  WORD  "GO" 

Ix)W    overhead,    excellent   facilities   and    wide   ia- 
perlence   enable   ua  to  make  good   from   ths  word 


Johnson   Tool   &   Mfg.    Co., 
Inc. 

60  Mttwtei  Uvm  S .  T,         Chnppnqan,  X.  T. 

STAMPINGS 

Large  and  small  up  to  ten  inches  deep.  We 
hare  a  complete  equipment  of  single  and  double 
action  presses.  Send  us  your  samples  or 
prints,  if  we  cannot  serve  you  we  will  tell  you 
who  can. 

Deep  Drawn  Metal  Corporation 

61-67    Navy    Street         Brooklyn,    New    York 


Stampings  and  Blankings 

We  specialize  in  this  type  of  work.    Get 
our  quotations  today. 

Fourchime  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Clinton,  N.  J. 

STAMPINGS— DIES 

Let   us   manufacture  your 

SHEET      METAL     SPECIALTIES 

Send  us  your  samples  or  drawings  for  prices 

ACME    STAMPING    &    MFG.    CO. 

Corliss   &   Rudd    Sts.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


STAMPING    AND    DRAWING 

We  can  submit  attractive  prices  on  steel  blanked 

to       else       In       BT-PRODUCT       (X)lLiI>-ROLXJD) 

8TOOK   .0876  to  .050. 

8TAMPINO  AND  DRAWINO  to  any  specUcatlon 

In    all   metals. 

SEND  US  A  SAMPLE  OF  YOUR  BLANK 

Complete    facilities    for     ManufactnrlnjS.     AseeiB- 

bling.   Finishing  and   Hllectro-platiog. 

HenMon-Blalr    Manafactnrlng;    Co. 

167  W.   Leiilgrh   Avenue, 

Phtladelpliia,   Pa. 


SHEET  metal  work  of  every  de- 
scription from  No.  30  gauge  to 
'/i"  thick,  bo;ces,  tanks,  pipes,  vege- 
table lockers,  ship  work,  special  form- 
ing and  stamping.  Prompt  deliveries. 
Large    capacity. 

J.    S.   THORN    CO. 
10th  A  Alleerlieny  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Metal  Stampings 

Exp«Tlniental  and  Model  Work.  Special  Ma- 
chinery. PunehlnK  and  Forming  Dies.  Novelties 
and  PiLtentod  Articles  manufactured  by  contract. 
Get  in  touch  with  us. 

The    E.    Konigslow   Stamping    & 
Tool  Company 
Cleveland,   Ohio 

Exceptional  Facilities 

for  manufacturing  Sheet  Metal  Special- 
ties from  No.    10  Gauge  and  lighter. 
Blanking,  forming,  drawing,  stampings. 
Acetylene     and     Electro     Welding    and 
enameling. 

F.  O.  SCHOEDINGER 
COLUMBUS  OHIO 


STAMPINGS 

up   to    's    inch 

We   make  the  dies 

SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

Up    to    One    Inch 
if   desired,   we  will   market   the   product. 

OHIO  METAL  STAMPING  &  MFG.  CO. 

816   E.    Market    St.  Akron,    Ohlm 


High    Grade  Stampings 
and  Drawings 

in  all  inetab 
SPECIAL  DIE  WORKS 

The  Superior  Metal  Producto 

Company 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Fabricated  Sheet  MetaJ 
and  Angle-Iron  Construction 

If  it  is  shcct-nietal  or  angle- 
iron  we  can  make  it.  Our 
shop  is  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery  and  every  fa- 
cility. Send  samples  or  blue- 
prints for  our  low  contract 
prices  in  any  quantity. 


2851   Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

CENTRAL  LOCATION— 

Several    Railroads    make 
this    an    ideal    plant    for 

Contract  Punch  Press  Work 

Burgess-Norton  Mfg.  Co. 

GE.NEVA.    lU* 

Heavy — Light 

Stampings 

Dependable   Service 

Dail  Steel  Products  Co. 

Main   and   Hosmer   St.,    Lansing,    Mich. 


Stamping     Specialists 

If  70U  are  In  neeil  of  metal  Stmrnplngs  W 
quality,   ask  for  •'Hanrlch   Service."     Ooa- 

Buuiers  of  large  quaotltlea  of  cantlQ^  and  fors- 
Ini^  hare  been  surprised  at  aarinfs  effectad 
through  use  of   Stauiplufs. 

Send  your  Samplen,  Blueprints,  Sketches  t 
Specifications  to  our  Department  "D,"  whlek 
will  be  pleased   to  senre  you. 


ON  PACIFIC  COAST 
STAMPINGS 

Deep     dravrlni.     bli 
puDchlnp.     polishing: 
eopper.    brass    and    slunUnu 
DIB  WORK  SPOT   WEILDINO 

Send   biue  print   or  sampU  for  e«t<mo(«. 
M.\RTIV    PRODICTS    COSIPANY 
625  Market  St.         San  FruncUeo.  Cal. 


^^<=^ 


Al  I     \l)\l  RllShMENTS  ARE 
GROLPKD  GtOC.K.XPHICALLY 


SPECIAUSTS   IN 

SCREW  MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 

WALTHAM  SCREW  CO. 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 
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j    Rates— One  Inch  Space  $1  00  Per  Insertion  on  Yearly  Basis. 

J      Raica   for    bhortcr    Ruiu  or   Other  Spaces   Furnished  on  ReqaesL 


Screw   Machine   Products 

Diameters  up  to  i^".    Large  bat- 

terj'  of  automatics  available. 

Ask  for  quotations. 

BROWN     BAG     FILLING 

MACHINE  CO. 

10   Main  St.,    Fitchburg,   Maas. 

ACCURATE 
SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

Through    the    handling    of    countless    different 

deiigns.    we    have    acquired   the    skill    necessary 

to  make  screw   machine  products  that  fit. 

IVhat  do  you  needf 

Capacity    %    to    2J4    in. 

Commonwealth    Screw    Company 

25    BartJett    St.  Worcester,    Mass. 

Right    facilities    for    manufacturing 

PISTON   PINS 

IN  QUANTITIES 

Low    Overhead    and    Reliable    Deliveries 

Starting   at    Once 

JOHN    W.    LEAHY  Danbury,    Ct. 

Screw 
Machine  Products 

Light  Machine  Work 
EDWARD  HANSON, 

BRTSTOr,  CONN. 

Screw    Machine    Products 

up  to   i'\\"  diameter.     Light  metal 
stampings.    Brass  faucets. 

Clark,  Cadle,  Harmon 


Corp. 


Rocliester.  X.  Y. 


Wm.  Steinen  &  Co. 

SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 
SPRINGS— WIRE  GOODS 

297    Washington   Street 
Newark,   N.   J. 


SCREW 

MACHINE 

PRODUCTS/^^""^' 

PEXX    SCREW    &    MACHINE    WORKS 
708-13    Cherry    St.,   Phlladelpliia,    Pa. 


Small 
and  Large 
Quantities 


SPECIAL. 

SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

ALSO    DIES,   SMALL  TOOLS    AND   METAL 

NOVELTIES 

EXPERIMENTAL   WORK 

YOUR    INQUIRIES    SOUCITED 

THE    HANNEY    STAMPING    WORKS 

3104  Woodbridge  St.  E.,  Detroit,   Mich. 


;/JA<3JJJ;i£ 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE 
GROUPED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 


MACHINE  WORK 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Experimental  and  contract  work  from 
patterns  to  finished  machine.  Exceptional 
advantages  enable  us  to  render  the  best 
of  service  at  a  fair  reason.'ible  trice.  Get 
our  quotation  first. 
FAY  &  SCOTT  Dexter,  Maine 


Manufacturing 
Proposal 

Proper  machineiT^.  skilled  labor  and 
an  abundance  of  raw  material  place 
us  In  a  position  to  manufacture 
mechanical,  electrical  and  radio 
apparatus  and  to  do  every  kind  of 
precision  work.  Because  of  these 
facilities  we  believe  we  can  anderbid 
most  concerns  operating  In  the  same 
line. 

Send  «w  your  apeoiflcationt 

Pittsfield    Machine    &   Tool    Co. 

Hawthorne    Ave.  Pittsfield,    Ma». 


The  Man  with  an  Idea 


Crystalized  into  some  kind 
of  a  useful  machine,  is  the 
man  to  whom  the  world  in 
general  should  take  ofif  its 
hat. 

We  have  met  a  host  of  such 
men  in  our  46  years'  experi- 
ence in  building  special  ma- 
chines. They  are  fine  fellows, 
chock-full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  somehow  or  other  we 
have  been  able  to  catch  their 
spirit,  and  together,  we  have 
turned  out  some  mighty  fine 
machines. 

Of  course  the  knowledge 
gained  from  our  long  experi- 
ence has  been  an  important 
factor  in  helping  our  clients 
over  the  many  seemingly  im- 
possible and  unforeseen  me- 


chanical difficulties  that  are 
bound  to  crop  up  in  building 
special  machinery,  and  the 
genuine  appreciation  of  these 
good  fellows  when  we  have 
surmounted  an  obstacle,  or 
suggested  an  improvement, 
or  discovered  a  way  to  save 
production  costs,  has  been  an 
inspiration. 

If  it  is  a  special  machine 
proposition  then,  don't  hesi- 
tate to  come  to  us,  a  close  up 
of  its  personnel  and  a  once 
over  of  our  photograph  gal- 
lery of  past  accomplish- 
ments will,  we  are  quite  sure, 
give  you  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  do  your  job  right. 

Adequate  equipment  for  do- 
ing machine  w^ork  and  mak- 
ing jigs,   fixtures,  tools,  etc. 


C.   H.   COWDREY   MACfflNE   WORKS 


1820  Summer  St. 


Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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EXPERT 

MACHINE 
DESIGNING 

PATTERNS — CASTINGS 
MACHINING 


Special     and     Automatic     Machinery 
Originated   and   Perfected   by    Us   for 

Wire  and  Chain  Forming 

Automatic   Threading 

Automatic    Milling    and   ProfUins 

Frog  and  Switch  Grinders 

Openside  Planers 

Nut  Milling  and  Castellating 

Tube   Cutting-Off 

Automobile   Manufacturing   Equipment 

Candy    Cream    Mixing  Orangs    Washing 

WRITE  US 


THE  AUTOMATIC   MACHINE 
COMPANY 

Bridgeport  Connecticut 


SPECIAL    MACHINERY 

MACHINE   PARTS 

and  TOOLS 

We  maintain  a  competent  engineer- 
ing department  and  are  prepared 
to  undertake  the  development, 
design  and  manufacture  of  special 
single  puiTJose  production  ma- 
chinery. 

Send  for  our  "MACHINE  EQUIP- 
MENT"  Circular. 

THE  HARTFORD 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY  CO. 

287  Homestead  Avenue 
II.VRTFORD,     CONN. 

Our  equipment   la  ready  to  make  y»ur 

Machine  Parts 
Grey  Iron  Casting* 
SpeciaJ  Machinery 
Gears 

Turner  Machine  Company 

Danbury,  Connecticut 

MACHINE  WORK 

SPECIAL     MACHINERY 
EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

Peterson  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

34  East  29th  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.    Flatbush    S4I2 


SPECIAL 
MACHINERY    WORK 

Equipped  to   handle   planer   work 

40"  X  20' 

Boring   capacity   72"   turning   40"  i   20' 

and    54"    i    12' 

Gray  Iron  Casting 

and 

Wood  Patterns 

casting   up   to  4    tons 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

Tanko,    stacks,    penstocks,    smoke 
breeching,    etc. 

Structural  Steel 

Plain   and    fabricated  Large    stock 

The  Utica  Steam  Engine  and 

Boiler  Works 
uncA.  N.  Y. 


No  Job  Is  Too  Large  Or  Too 
Small  For  Our  Attention 

Complete  Assemblies 
Machine  Work 
Tool  Room  Work 
Sheet  Metal  Work 
Wood   Work 
Blacksmith   Work 
Drop  Forgings 
Heat  Treating 

Buffalo    Pitts    Company 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CAM  CUTTING 

All    varlellM    of    cams,    from    38    In.    diameter 
down    to    the   smallest.      Special    prices   on    large 
quantities.      0am    cutting    machines    in    stock. 
IlEADQrARTEJRS    FOR    OAM    CUTTING 

THE  GARVIN  MACHINE  CO. 

Spring  and  Varick  Streets 
New  York  City 

GEAR  SPECIALISTS 
MACHINE  WORK 

Also  case-hardenJnff.  Here  Is  ■  shop  with  low 
overhead  and  modem  e<)iiipnieDt.  which  means 
low  costs.     Send  t/our  gf^eciflcationa  or  aample  to 

SIERBATH  COMPANY 

IW  W.  54lh  St.  New  York  City 


Special  Machinery 

Tools,      Dies,      Metal    Stampings 
General  Machine  Work 

Cortland  Machine  &  Tool  Works 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Light   and    Heavy 

MACHINE  WORK 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


you. 

F.    A. 
22  Frost  St. 


lueprints  here   ai 
WEISBECKER 


)mplete. 
chinery. 
s   quote 


;    SONS 
ooklyn,   1 


Let  Our  Factory 

Be  Your  Factory 

for  manufacturing  your  SPECIALS, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  SPECIAL 
MACHINES  and  PARTS,  STEAM, 
GAS  or  HOT-WATER  DEVICES, 
VALVES,  CARBURETORS,  or  any 
product  in  manufacturing  in  which 
brass,  iron  or  steel,  cast  or  rolled,  is 
required.  Estimates  given  from  sam- 
ples or  blueprints,  preferably  both. 

Established  1894 

Spindler  &  Deringer 

Colgate    and    Mercer   Sta.,   Jersey   City.    N.   J. 


HEAVY 
MACHINE  WORK 

SPECIAL    MACHINERY 
CONTRACT  WORK 

Establiihed  1863 

STEELE  &  CONDICT,  Inc. 

Manufacturing    Engineer$ 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


GEARS 

and  Gear-Cutting  of  Every  Description 

FORGINGS 

Steam    Hammer   and   Hand   Forgings 

NILSON-MILLER  CORP. 


HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 


Tel.  36  Hoboke 


M-C 
GEARS 


Let 
the 


slle 


at    yo 


Spur 


nd   Spiral    Ge 


MeiMelbach-Catucc!   Mfg.   Co.,   Inc. 

5 1    Stanton    Street 

Near    Frelingbuysen   Ave.  Newark,   N.   J. 


IIGHT  MANUFACTURINfl 

■■-^       GENERAL   MACHINE   WORK        ^^ 

Semt-piodvicnon    work.    Special    machines 
developed  and   huilL    Ejiipnecnng  depan- 
meni  and  sLill*^  loobn«Lei*  spfOAhzinii  in 
J„.  ,o.  ,„«.l  ..™p,„o  0»,  b,-  .^o™ 

Tflftl  ?      BEAVER  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO,  Inc. 


jji'ceiiiuer  -o,   iv-- 
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teS^J 


MINE  WORK 


on  Yearly  B<isis. 


MACHINE  WORK 

Oaaerai  Mactilii>-  Work.  Spwial  tUcklneri 
Tnrret  Latlie  S\ark.  Machined  Farta,  Pattema, 
Oaatlnca  and  ForglnKS.  Send  Blue  Prlnta  tot 
■atlmataa  or  ask   to  kave   repreaeotatlT*  call. 

PORTER    MACHINK    ro.>lPA>IV,    lae. 

113-1  IS  Plymonth   Street 

Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

BUILT   TO   ORDER 

We  have  splendid  facilities  for  prodaclng  specUl 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  are  prepared  to 
Cnarantee  eatisf  action,  both  as  regards  work- 
mansbip  and  price.  We  have  foundry  fadlltiea 
and  an  up-tOKlate  machine  shop.  Send  na  blue- 
priDts  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  qtiote  you 
price.     We  can  save  yoo  money. 

LAMBERT   &   TOnn    MACHINE   CO. 
Camden.  N.  J. 

LOW  PRICES 

We  have  a  reputation  for  low  priced  and 
high    ^ade 

MACHINE   WORK   AND 
SPECIAL   MACHINERY    OR   PARTS 

Send   blue   prints 
for    estimating 

DIETZ  MACHINE  WORKS 

126-8  FONTAIN  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 

MACHINE  WORK 

We  offer  prompt  service  on  medlom  and  Ilffht 
work  requiring  more  than  ordinary  care.  We 
have  a  modern  shop  and  skilled  mechanics  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  W.  S.  Giele,  mechan- 
ical engineer.     We  can  also  handle  your  castings. 

I^ebanon   Gear   A   Machine   Worka 
Lebanon.  Pa. 


GRINDING  SPECIAUSTS 

External — IntemaJ — Surface 
Heurdened  and  Ground  Parts 

Made  Complete 

A.  B.  LANDIS  &  SONS 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia 

COOPERATION 

Your"  machinery    building    problems    will    be 

solved    with    our    cooperation — we    offer    the 

widest  facilities  and  an  efficient  or^nization. 

Get  in  touch  with  us. 

The  Allen  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Third,  Venango  and  Sedgley  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Contract  Work 

Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Parts  and  Special 

MACHINERY 

YORK  ELECTRIC   &   MACHINE   CC 
30-34  North  Peni.  St.  VotW    ^■ 

Special  Machinery 

BUILT  TO  TOUH  ORDER 

GEAR  CUTTENG 


The  Earle  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

DEVELOPED  AND  MANUFACTURED 

MACHINE  PARTS 
Screw   Machine   Products 

Our  broad  exiwrience  and  small  overhead 
tuable  us  to  give  you  very  efficient  service  at 
a   low  cost. 

POAVELL    MFG.    CO. 
HanoTer    and    AVells    St.s.,    Baltimore 

MACHINERY  BUILT 

with  Elxtreme  Accuracy 
to  Your  Blueprints 

We  specialize  in  machinery  of  light  or 
medium  weight  grades.  Large  facilities 
enable  prompt  service.  Accuracy  where 
required  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 
Let  us  quote  on  your  blueprints. 

The  Bucher-Smith  Company 

Engineering    DepL 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


We'll   build   your 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

And  Do  Experimental  Work  of  a  high  order 
Right  prices,  guaranteed  work  and  prompt  service 
will  win. 

THE  J.  C.  ULMER  CO. 

1791    E.  3StU   St.,  CleTeland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  fine  aurvej/inff  instrumenti. 

Turn  Your  Machine  Work  Over  To  Us 

Oar  equipment  and  men  make  It  posstbl.  tm  •Met 
yon  a  real  service  on  any  of  xoar  machlae  v*rk. 
We  can  aiso  handle  gray  Iron  castings  and  many 
firms  make  use  ot  our  tiraas  foundry,  pattern  aad 
smith  shops. 

Send  aa  your  specifications  or  blneprtnta.  We 
will  do  the  rest. 

KLOTZ    MACHINE    COBIPANY 
Sandnskr,  Ohio 


Complete   Machines   or 
Parts  Manufactured 

Jigs— Fixtures— Tools— Patterns 

Designed   and   Built 

REYNOLDS    E\GI\EERIXG    CO. 
101    .td    .\ve.  Mollne,   111. 

Machine  Work  Wanted 

FOR 

Large  Planers 

10  ft.  Swing  Boring  Mill 

Milling  Machines 

Multiple  Spindle  Drills 

Radial  Drills 

Engine  Lathes 

Gisholt   and    Warner   &   Swasey   Turret 

Lathes 
L'niversal  Grinders 

Prompt,    Satisfactory    Service    Assured 

VOGT   BROTHERS    MFG.    CO.,    INC. 
MAIN  and  14th  ST. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


SPECIAL     MACHINERY 

and 
MACHINING  OF  PARTS 

A  modern  factory  equipped 
with  new  machine  tools,  Heat 
Treating  Department,  Tool 
Room  and  Pattern  Shop. 
Foundry  and  Forging  Ser- 
vice. Complete  facilities 
from  engineering  to  shipping. 
An  experienced  organization, 
manufacturers  of  high  grade 
turret  lathes,  is  ready  to  as- 
sume your  manufacturing 
problems,  from  machining 
parts  to  designing  and  build- 
ing complete  machines. 
Quality  work  by  modern 
methods. 

Millholland     Machine     Company 

1106    West   Twenty-third  St. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


GEARS 

We  cut  all  kinds  of 
Spur,  Bevel  and  Spiral  Gears 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Your    Inquiry 
Michigan    Gear    and    Engineering    Co. 
Vernor    Bldg.  Detroit,   Mich. 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE 
GROUPED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 


GRAY  IRON 
CASTINGS 

Can   give   prompt   service 
and  the  right  price 

MACHINE 
WORK 

F.   R.   PATCH    MFG.   CO. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


J.  B.  Ripley  Braiss  Foundry 

Windsor,    Vermont 

We  make  the  finest  castings  in  New 
England  in  Brass,  Aluminum,  Compo- 
sition, Phosphor  Bronze,  Manganeae 
Bronze,  Nickel  Bronze,  and  Aluminum 
Bronze.     Pronjpt  service.     Try  us. 


(.^CLLIUIl     %Ji^) 
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Gray  Iron  Castings 

JFe     can     handle     them     from 
lialtern-design   to    machine-finish 

J.  &  W.  JOLLY,  Inc. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


TBANKI.IN     MACHINE     CO. 

Bnarlneera — Fonndera— Machinist  ■ 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Gray   Iron  C««tln»i 
H«rri»-Oorll»«    BnflnM 
n«ll    WIndlDi   MaclilnM 
Sht»«  Lacf  Tli»plns  Machines 
\Vi>ol  arm    Tani   liallng  PreaMB 
Spt^lal    Machlncrr    of  all   klnda 

nasl^Tn  Hpprt^HentatlTe  for 

(Irveliiiiil    ^V^>^nl    (ieara 

And    Worm    Gear    Keductlon    Onlta 


Electric  Steel  Castings 

1   oz.  to  2  ton 

Special    Heat-ResUtinf    Steel 
for    Annealing    Pota    and    Boxea 

Oarrful    moldlsi,    tliaroo(h   anneallnK   an4    propar 

cleanlog    m««na   aatlafactlOD    a  ad   low 

manafactorlnx  cost. 

Rhode   laland   Crucible   Steel   Co. 
Providence,    R.    I. 


DoYouUSE 

Grey  Iron 
Brass  or 
Bronze 
Castings? 

We   maka  tKem   to  your  aatiafaction. 
ASK    FOB    QVOTATIOIIB. 

The  Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg.  Co. 

TorrlngtoB  CoBOacticut 

Machinery  Castings 

Grey  Iron 

We  make  a  specialty  of  floe  machinery  castlnga, 
including  cylinder  and  similar  castings  for  gaso. 
line  motora. 

THE    PEaUON.VOCK    FOUXDRY 
Brldgreport,  Conn. 

GRAY  IRON 
CASTINGS 

Up  to  8000  Lbs. 

Special  Machinery 

Our  Prices  Will  Interest 
You,  Write  for  Estimate 

RYTHER  &  PRINGLE  Cu 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 


We  have  the  fotindry  for: 

GRAY  IRON 
SEMI  STEEL 
CHILLED  CASTINGS 
ALUMINUM 
ACID  BRONZE 
BRASS 


Send  for  our  estimate  on  Special  Ma- 
chinery or  Job   Work. 

Our  machines  handle: 
Boring  mill — up  to   10  ft.  diam. 
Planer — up  to    6   ft. 
Lathe up  to   40   in. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 

MANGANESE  BRONZE  CASTINGS 

BETTER  THAN  STEEL 

STRONG  AS  DROP  FORGINGS 

COLUMBIAN    BRONZE    CORP. 

FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Castings  and  Machine  Work 

QniT  Iron,  Brass  and  A1mnlo»m  Oastlngs,  also 
heavy  and  light  machine  work,  with  a  good 
equipment  for  both.  Reasonable  prices  and 
prompt  dellTerloB,  Firat-claas  workmanahlp. 
Write  ns. 

McKim  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

I.ocUpurt,   N.   V. 

GRAY  IRON 
CASTINGS 

With     Patterns     for     Quantity     Orders 
Rigged    Work    a    Specialty 

Richey,  Browne  &  Donald,  Inc. 

2101   Flushing  Ave.      Maspeth   (L.  I.),  N.  Y. 

Superior  Gray  Iron  Castings 

I  lb.  to  5  tons. 

Inquiries  Solicited 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

Oneonta  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Oneonla,  N.  Y. 

GRAY  reON 

BRASS,   BRON/.E    AND    ALUMINL'M 

CASTINGS 

WELL  EQIIIPPED   RUCHINE  SHOP 

BOLIVAR  FOUNDRY  CO. 

BOLIVAR,  N.  Y. 


YOU  EXPECT 

the  firm  you  favor  with 
your  order  for 

GREY  IRON 
CASTINGS 

to  do  more  than  supply 
you  with  high  grade  ma- 
terial. You  expect  ser- 
vice. Realizing  this,  we 
have  made 

Federal  Production  Service 

worthy  of  the  name.  It 
starts  before  we  get  the 
order  and  continues  in- 
definitely. Besides  grey 
iron  castings  up  to  500 
lb.  it  covers 

FORGINGS, 

Aluminum  and  Brass 
Castings,  Machine 
Work,  Electro-plating, 
Electrical  Devices  (in- 
cluding Radio  Appara- 
tus), Patterns,  Dies  and 

HOT 

GALVANIZING 

Send  us  your  inquiries. 

FEDERAL  SIGNAL  CO. 

ALBANY,  N.   Y. 

FOUNDERS  —  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

W*  kare  bwo  making  castlnci  aii4  doing  g«a«mi 
Biachlne  work   for  OTer  10  /oars.     We  alM  ■»»» 
special    BUihloerr.      Our   tacllltJea  and  i 
foallflea    us    to    baodle   your    work    with 
aatlsfaatlon. 


O  O  O  I*  E  R 
Orlland. 


BROTRBRS 
5ew    York 
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Braes  —  Bronze  —Aluminum 
Castings 

Are  Everlasting  Also  in 
Service  and   Satisfaction 

Hayes  Brass  Foundry,  Inc. 

132  Rlclmiond   Ave..   SVRACrSE.  S.  Y. 

Gray  Iron  Castings 
Pattern  Work        Machine  Work 

We    make    gray    iron    castings   up    to 

40,000  pounds  each 

Modern  Shop  and  Equipment 

Baker  Manufacturing  Corporatiou 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Gray  Iron  Castings 

Oar  op-to-dAte  foandry  In  connection 
with  oar  ertenMlre  machine  shops  put*  im 
In  position  to  do  a  ffreat  rarlety  of  hl^ 
i^rade  work.  Our  prices  are  reavooable 
and  orders  will  be  filled  promptly. 

A.  L.  SWETT  IRON  WORKS 

MedJna,  N.  Y. 

Soft  Gray  Iron  Castings 

CHARCOAL  MIXTURE.  FREE  MACHINING 

BRASS    AND    BRONZE 

MACHINE   OR    HAND   MOULDED 

SAND    BLASTED    OR    TUMBLED 

PRICES   RIGHT   +  SERVICE   RIGHT 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED 

GLENS  FALLS  MACHINE  WORKS 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

ESTIMATES  FROM  BLUE  PRINTS  ON 

Gray  Iron  Castings 

FROM    1    LB.    TO    20,000    LBS.    EA. 

Rough  or  Machined 

The    Straight    Line     Engine    Co.,     Inc. 
SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. 

Buffalo  Bronze  Die  Cast 
Corporation 

100  Artibur  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SPECIALISTS  IH 

.^Inmlnnm       Bronze       Die       Caatlnsa, 

Chilled      Tin      Bronze      OaatlnKS, 

Brass    and    Alnmlnnm    Oastlnva 

Breiss-Bronze 
Alumintiin- White  Metal 

CASTINGS 

to  your  specifications,  pat- 
terns to  finished  machine 
plates,  polished  and  assem- 
bled under  one  roof  and  the 
supervision  of  the  best  en- 
gineering and  practical 
minds. 

Jenkins  Manufacturing  Co. 

BLOOHFIELD,  N.  J. 


CASTINGS 


GRAY  IRON 
BRASS 
BRONZE 
ALUMINUM 


PATTERN  WORK 

RARITAN  FOU^fDRY  CO. 

RARITAN,  N.  J. 

Gray  Iron  Castings 
Machine  Work 
Steel  Stacks 
Plate  and  Sheet  Work 

Osborn  Machine  Co. 

Du  Bois,  Pa. 

GRAY  IRON 
CASTINGS 

UP  TO  1%   TONS 
PROMPT  SERVICE 

Sen*  6lu»prif»<«  for  reatonablt  print. 

Penn   Foundry  A   IHannfactnrlaK   Co. 

Readlar,  Pa. 

Gray  Iron  Caistings 

Machine  and  Hand  Moulded 

1  lb.  to  .tOOO  lbs. 
Pattern   and    Machine   ^Vork 

Send  drtivfinog  for  pricet 

The    Samuel    J.    Cresv«rell    Iron    Work* 

23d   and   Cherry   Sts.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Certified    Malleable 
Grey  Iron — Brass — Aluminum 

CASTINGS 

Pattern  and  Machine  Shops 

LANCASTER  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Lancaster,   Pa. 

Light  and   Medium  Weight 

Grey  Iron  Castings 

Moulding    Machines   for   duplicate  work 

DAUGHERTY    FOUNDRY    CO. 
3d    A    Cedax    Streets,    Allentnwn.   Pa 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

of  All  Descriptions 


Berka  Poondry  A  Mannfaetnrlncr  Co. 

Foundrlea  OSca 

Hambnrsr,  Pa.  Berks,  Pa. 
WataontoTTn,  Pa. 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

Patterns 
Special  Machinery 

BARNHART-DAVIS  CO. 

WARREN,  PA. 


Our    Specialties — Gray    Iron    Castiaga 

Superior  qaalltr,  mackine  or  hand  moBldad. 
■and  blasted,  pickled  or  tumbled.  Oa  good  tae- 
nage  we  will  make  aperlal  manldlne  eqolpmaat 
that  will  warrant  jtra  the  best  price  and  msat 
efBclent  serrlce.  Pattsma  made  ot  wood,  hran. 
alnmlnam  or  Iron. 

Grinding  wheel  machinery,  hack  saw  Bachlnea, 
Huntington    emery    wheel    dressers    and    rattars, 
drill   preaa  rises,  wlro  rt)d  cotters. 
NORTH  WALES  MACHINE  CO,  Inc.,  North  Wiles,  Pi. 


Small   Gray  Iron  Castings 

Weighing  from  a  fraction  of  an  eunoe  to 
Sfty  pounds.  Foundry  equipped  for  bsti> 
maohine  and  hand  moulding,  plain  gn,y 
Iron  cmatlngB,  tumbled  or  sandblasted. 

Orders  soUolted. 

GRAY    IRON    FOUNDRY    GO. 
Reading,  Pa. 

Wm.  Adams  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. 
960-970  North  Ninth  St,  Philadelphia 

Iron  Castingi  of  all  kinds  up  to  8000  lbs.  each. 

A  few  of  our  specialties  are: 

Builders    Cast   Iron   Work — Drainage    Castings, 

Flanges  and  Fittings 

Special  Castings  to  Order 

Machine  and  Pattern   Work 


Small  Soft  Gray  Iron 
Castings 

In  production  quantities,  for  machining. 
General  Class ;  Electrical  Instruments, 
Textile  Machinery,  Automobile  Parts, 
Tovs.  etc. 

KLINE  HARDWARE  CO. 

AUentown,  Pa. 


Brass,  Bronze,   Aluminum 
and  Ir«i  Castings. 

Wood  and   Metal  Patterns. 

J.  J.  GRONER  &  CO., 

1(36    Washington    St. 
EASTON.   PA. 


GRAY  IRON— SEMI-STEEL 
CHILLED  —   CHARCOAL  —   IRON 

CASTINGS 

and 

MACfflNE  WORK 

MERWIN  McKAIG,  Cumberland,  Md. 


GRAY    IRON    CASTINGS 

1   Ih.  to  5  tons 

Pattern  and  Machine  Shop  Work. 
Let   us  quote    you   on   your  casting  and 
machine  shop  requirements. 

Piedmont  Foundry  Sc.  MaduiM  C«.,  lac. 
Piedmont,  West  Va. 
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Ejigfineers         Machinist* 
Founders 

CASTINGS 

CHEMICAL 
SEMI  STEEL 
ACID  RESISTING 
HEAT  RESISTING 
GREY  IRON 
CONVERTER  STEEL 

Heavy  Machinery 

Blast  Furnace  Elquipment 

Steel  Plant  Equipment 

We  solicit  your  inquiriei. 

PULASKI 

Foundry  &  Manufacturing 

Corporation 

Works:    Pulaski,    Virginlm 

Sales    Offices: 
2422   Euclid    Ave.,    Qeveland,    O. 


THE  ADAMSON 
MACHIINE   CO. 

Engineers,  Machinists 
Iron    and    Steel    Founders 

Rolling  Mill  Machinery, 
Blast  Furnace  Castings  and 
Machine  Work,  Reduction 
Gear  Drives,  Shafting,  Bear- 
ings, etc.  Your  inquiries  are 
solicited. 

THE  ADAMSON 
MACHINE   CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 

BRASS,  BRONZE 

AND  ALUMINUM 

CASTINGS 

Analysis   GuaraDtecd. 

TIFFIN  BRASS  &  BRONZE  CO. 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


GRAY     IRON    CASTINGS 

From  I  lb.  to  15,000  lbs. 

MACHINE  WORK 
The  St.  Mary's  Foundry  Co. 

Minster,    Ohio 


Die  Castings 

AI.UMISrM— ZIXC— TIN    AXD    LEAD 
ALLOYS 

Let  us  solve  your  casting  problems. 
Quotations   from   samples  or   blue    prints. 

The  Globe  Tool  &  En^neerinf  Co. 
I)a>1ttii.  Ohio 


^rt  i";  CASTINGS 

Specialists  on  small  parts  for 
Quantity  Production 

Send  us  your  blue  prints   or  samplei 
for  prices. 

The   Cushman   Co.,  Inc. 

Champaign,    111. 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

Castings  up  to  6000  Lbs. 

Machine  Work 

Large  vertical  and  horizontal  boring 
mills,  planers,  engine  lathes,  turret 
lathes,  radial  drills  and  milling  machines. 
Blacksmith  and  steel  plate  work. 


The     Frost     Manufacturing     Co. 

Established    18S1 — Galesburg,    UL 


CASTINGS 

Grey  Iron  or  Semi  Steel 

5  lbs.  to  2500  lbs. 

Pattern    and    Machine    Shop    Work 

Send    Prints    (or    Prices 

EGYPTIAN    IRON    WORKS 

Murphysboro.   III. 


GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS 
PLUS  SERVICE 


Grey  Iron  Castings 

Light  and  Medium.  Welding  Rods, 
Grey  Iron  Heat  Treated.  Specializing 
in  .'Kutomobile  Work. 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co. 

Albion,    Mich. 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

in  quantities 

10  lbs.  to  7H    tons.      Quick  deliveries. 

Vogt  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

CASTINGS 

Gray  Iron  —  Semi-Steel 

We  8P«?cialize  In  floest  quality  semi-steel  castls^ 

and    have   excellent    (adlttles   for   maebtDe   work. 

Oive  us   a    trial. 

FORT  MADISON  FOUNDRY 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa 


lliBh    iir.icUn'tion,     HiKh    .I'lality  I;.  lU'h 

J  ml     machine     moMing    a     speolalty.     1  P 
to  500  lbs. 

Send  61m  prtn(»  or  samples  for  prices. 

SHAW,  WELSH  &  CO. 

Galesburg  Illinois 


PATTERNS 

May  we  have  your  inquiries  > 

American  Pattern  Works  Co. 
YORK,  PA. 

PATTERNS 

A  shop  with  tvetf  ftciiily  for 
rapid     amd     tfietnt     stmet. 

Models  and  Experimental  Work 

Your  inqairicfl  solicited 

RICHARD  J.  UPPEY 

24  So.  Sittrans  St.  Eastea,  Pa. 


Any 

second-hand 
machinery  or 
equipment 
for  sale? 

If  so,  see 
advertising  rates 
advertising  rates 
on  first  page 
of  Section  50. 
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Kdtei— One  Inch  Space  $4.00  Per  Insertion  on  Yearly  Basis. 

Kates    for    Shorter    Run*   or   Other   Spaoa    Furnished  on  Request. 


Let  Us  Make  It 


This  company  has  capacity  available  for 
quantities  of  work  of  following  nature: 
Ligrht  drop  forging,  drilling,  punching, 
threading,  tapping,  etc.  Sheet  steel  parts 
of  light  gauge.  Wood  working.  Enamel- 
ing. Bending  and  forming  of  rounds  and 
flats.  We  are  desirous  of  building  strong 
and  permanent  connections.  Give  us  the 
opportunity  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 
L<ook  us  up — Ask  us  who  we  work  for! 


American 

Forging  &  Socket  Co. 

PONTIAC.  Mica 


iffiiJAillOM 


Patented  Specialties 

We  would  like  to  manufacture 
specialties,  either  to  market  our- 
selves or  on  contract. 

Send  your  proposition. 
THE  WESTWYRE  COMPANY 

Westfield,    Mass. 

PLATE  and 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 

of  any  descTiptlon.  Attention  given 
to  special  constmctlon  in  copper  and 
brass.      Send   ns   sample  or   blueprint. 

BECKLEY  PERFORATING  CO. 
North  Avenue  Garwood,   N.    J. 


Recently 

Advertisers 
were  looking  for 

Hammers,  Boilers, 

Shears,  Cranes, 

Air  Pulleys, 

Compressors,  Bars, 

Motors,  etc.,  etc. 

Did  you  have  any  of  these  to  sell? 

Turn  to  the  We  Want  to  Buy  Section 
(Page  190)  in  this  issue  and  see  if  you 
can  supply  any  of  the  firms  advertising 
there  mth  what  they  need. 
It  would  pay  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  this 
section  regularly. 


Hot  Tinning 
Hot  Galvanizing 

Tinned  Gray  Iron 
a  Specialty 

Gray  Iron  Castings 

and 

Drop  Forgings 

Let  one  plant  complete  your  order. 
We  operate  our  own  Forge, 
I'^oiuidry,  Hot  Galvanizing,  Hot 
Tinning  and  Machine  Depart- 
ments, specializing  on  Light  and 
Medium  Castings  or  Forgings. 
Save  time  and  money  by  getting 
our  estimates. 

Address    Sfrcial    Contract    Dcpt. 

Wilcox,  Crittenden 
&   Co.,  Inc. 

Middletowii,     Conn.,    U.     S.     A. 


Heat-Treating 

and 

Carbonizi  ng 

Cut  Gears,  Splined  Shafts 
and  General  Machine  Work. 

THE  MACHINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

17900  St.  Clair  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WIRE  MESH  WORK 

Guards,  Grilles,  Railings,  Factory  Par- 
titions and  Special  Work  in  Iron,  Braia 
and  Bronze. 

WM.  INGUS  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS 
Detroit,   Mich. 


Steel  Tanks,  Stacks,  Etc. 

We  fabricate  materials  for  steel  tanks 
and  stacks  of  all  klDds  and  sixes  or  any 
special  work  requiring  sheet  steel  S/l*" 
or  lighter  down  to  No.  16  gaofe.  Flrit- 
clasB  workmanship. 

JOS.  F.  W.^X'GLER  BOILER  &  SHEET 

IRON   WORKS   CO. 

St.  Lonls.  Mo. 


Quality 


HAMMERED 
FORGINGS 


STEEL 


Axles,  Billets.  Cranks,  Crusher 
Shafts,  Discs.  Grinding  Balls. 
Liner  Plates,  Shafting,  Shoes  and 
Dies  for  Stamp  Mills,  and  Forg- 
ings for   Ore   Mines. 

MIDWEST  FORGE  &  STEEl.  CO. 
East  St.  LonlB  IlllnolB 


;;^^:;|]^| 


Factory  Sites  and  Fat 
tories  for  Sale —  lijiiuu 
li'anted  —  Mi.uJljn,  u 
A  dv  e  r  t  I  s  ,■  in  e  n  t 


RATES 
PRICE  PER 
INSERTION 


1  Inch 

2  Infhea 

A  inches 


1  Time  2  Times  3  Times  4  Times 

15.73          J5  25  K  i5  M  75 

10  50           9,  SO           'J.r*  S.75 

1'.  7'.          11  25  n  13  n  13 

i:i  no        17  30  17  ,V)  16  r<i 

35  00           X!  00  33  00  3'J  00 


Rates  for   other 

spaces  furnished   on 

request. 


For  Sale 


Going  Business — Fully  equipped 
Manufacturing  Plant  making  an 
established  line  of  plows,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  etc.  Located 
in  Southwestern  Ohio.  Two  rail- 
road sidings,  83,000  sq.  ft.  floor 
space.  3  J/2  acres  land.  Brick 
buildings. 

The   Long   &   Allstatter   Co., 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Exceptional  Opportunity 

FOR  SALE — MtUeible  and  Graj  Iron  Poundrj 
(Quipped  for  affrlcultnral,  automobile  and  ilnillai 
llKhl  wurk.  Capacit}-  ItO  mouldera.  OkloaEo 
diatrlct.  Location  e.Tcellent  as  to  labor,  rail 
wtj  facilltJea  and  astabllshed  line  ot  ctutOBera. 
Priced   on   pre-war  batda. 

.\DnRESS    BOX    S-S41 

care  The  Iron  Ai/e,  New  York. 


For  Sale  or  Rent 

aOO'  of  river  front,  haflne  MTeral  hulldlnga 
thereon.  Including  brick  and  Hteel  buiidins,  aull- 
able  for  foundr.v  or  other  purposes.  Foundrr  han 
20  ton  .Shnw  Electric  Crane,  two  Oupolaa,  ca- 
llable of  turning  out  tlilrtT  tona  of  castiuKa  par 
day,  core  ovens.  hTdraullc  lift  and  blower.  Ap- 
ply 

THE     \V.\TTS.     C.VMPBEI.l,     COMPAW 
21IS   ()K<l<-n    Street,   \ewnrk.   N.   J. 


BALTIMORE 

Factory   Sites 

WILLIAM  MARTIEN  &  CO. 

1-413    Lexington    BIdg. 
Ballimore.    Md. 


Forge  Plant 


Recently  i-ompletcd.  fully  equipiK-d. 
Hydraulic  Forging  plant  in  Pittsburgh 
i^'-itrict.  Will  consider  selling,  merging 
u      ontract  work.     Five  acres  of  land 

ADORBSS   BOX   A-S75 
nil.-  M»  /ran  Age,  1002  Park  BIdg..  rittsburjli. 


Machine  Shop  and 
Foundry  Available 

If  you  are  considering  establishing 
a  manufacturing  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  medium  or  heavy  ma- 
chinery, communicate  with  us  first. 
Responsible  parties  can  make  most 
advantageous  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  an  existing  modeni 
plant ;  favorably  situated  with  re- 
spect to  materials,  labor  and  shi{>- 

PJng- 

Address  Box  R-982 

Care  Tlif  Iron  Aqe,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ATTENTION! 

Modern  manufacturing  buildinga 
available  in  Long  laland  City, 
New  York,  Brooklyn  and  New 
Jeraey,  auitable  for  any  manufac- 
turing  purpose. 

These  propertiea  can  be  had  oB 
very  attractive  terms  and  full 
particulars  will  be  aent  to  you 
upon    request. 

Write  us  your  requirements. 

WILXJAM  B.  MERRALL 

Inauatrial    Rtal    Bitatt 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Oty 
Vanderbllt  4699 


A  Well-Located  Factory 

Three-story  l.rick,  50  X  100,  wired  for  light 
and  power,  equipped  with  a  modern  low-pres- 
sure steam  boiler,  located  in  Milford,  Conn., 
on  the  Boston  &  N.  Y.  Post  Road  between 
Bridgeport  and   New   Haven. 

For   further   particulars   write   to 

D.  F.  WEBBER,  Milford,  Conn. 


To  Lease  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Steel  Warehouse  and  Dock 
Elxcellent  Shipping  Facilities 

Address  Box  T^OO 

care   THE   IRON  AGE.   New   York. 

.SCRAP    IRON    YARD 

-An  opportunity  for  a  prompt  boyer  to  secure  at 
a  bar^'aln  a  bUHinoss  established  fort.v-flve  years. 
This  Scrap  Iron  Yard,  equipped  with  machinery. 
Is  located  at  Saginaw.  Mich.,  and  is  put  on  the 
market  to  settle  an  estate.  Will  sell  or  lease. 
For  a  complete  descriptioD,  price  list,  etc.,  ad- 
dress 

I.    ^V.    n.INKOFSTINE 
820  Ilnnnii    HnllilliiK.  rleveland,  Ohio 


Manufacturing    Business    Wanted 

We  desire  to  purchas,^  a  going  manufacturing 
business,  large,  or  small  if  capable  of  e.\i>ansion, 
with  good  record  of  earnings,  now  manufacturing 
engines,  pumps,  machine  tools,  motor  trucks, 
automobile  specialties,  or  similar  producta  to 
which  may  be  added  the  manufacture  of  our 
own  machinery. 

Addresa  Box  T-404 

,ar.-   Tlir  Iron  .igc.  New  York. 


FOUNDRY,    FORMERLY    USED    FOR 
STOVE  MANUFACTURING 

fully  equipped  for  light  and  medium  work,  iD- 
cludlne  Tabor  IVwer  Squenera.  SiMiated  east- 
ern Massachusetts.  Particularly  adapted  for 
lobbing    work.      For    partlculno) 

.VDnllBSS  BOX  T-241 

-ure    Th,'   lrcn\    .\tjr.    New    York 


A  Jersey  City   Foundry 

for  sale  or  lease  Kqiiippeil  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Ideal  situation 
because  <il  proximity  to  New  York 
and    Philadelplii^. 

Address  Box  S-296 

care   Th4  Iron  Aot,   New   York. 


AGENCY  WANTED 

For  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding 
territory,  as  Sales  Representative 
for  some  well  known  manufac- 
turer having  a  product  with  suffi- 
cient sale  to  enable  me  to  devote 
my  entire  time  to  same.  Have  best 
of  credentials  and  well  kno\N-n 
throughout  district. 

ADDRESS  BOX  T-3fri 
Care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York 


AGENCIES 
WANTED 

in  the  Cleveland  district  for 
sheets,    cold    drawn    screw 
stock  and  hot  rolled  bars. 
Cleveland  Steel  Supply  Company 

760    Hippodrome    Annex 
Cleveland,    Ohio 


Agencies  Wanted 

Would  take  the  agency  on  Btriotly  commlseloQ 
basis  for  good  Sheet  and  Cold  Rolled  Strip  Mill, 
also  Nail  and  Wire  and  Steel  Bar  MUl  foe 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  New  England.  Have  connections  In  all 
important  foreign  countries  for  export  sala. 
Nothing  but  high  class  manufacturers  considered. 


ROIIEHT  fJRAVT. 
Inorlh  lIldK.,  \e»v 


York  City 


REPRKSEXTATIVES    W.\>TEI> 


We  want  live  representatives  to  represent  na  In 
all  large  cities  for  the  sale  of  cutting  tools 
Including  pipe  and  hilt  threading  dli-s  for  pipe 
und  bolt  thnnrting  machinery.  ThI-  class  of 
goods  In  constant  demand  by  all  branches  of  the 
trade  from  the  small  steam  heating  contractor 
to  and  Includlns  oil  reflnery  and  steel  mill. 
Liberal  conmilsslona  paid. 


The 


Sales  Representative 

Ilieh  calibre  man  of  3.1  possessing  personality. 
Initiative.  exe.-utive  ability  and  unquestionable 
determination  and  honesty.  Is  open  to  repre«?nt 
reputable  concern  on  the  Paclflc  ciast ;  will  make 
ofllce  In  San  Francisco  and  over  California. 
Oregon.  Washington;  can  adapt  himself  to  any 
line. 

.\nnRESs  nox  t-4,is 


A  boiler  and  engine  house  of  the  best 
reputation  and  of  over  twenty  years' 
standing  in  the  New  York  market,  de- 
sires the  selling  agency  of  good  power 
boilers;  will  Tinance  themselves. 
Address  Box  T-473 
care  Tlif  Imn  .liji;  New  York 
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i\Jr      /ndustri/'s  Opporiunlti/ 

t  ALABAMA  RANKS  FIRST 


ROGER  W.  BABSON  SAYS: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  South  Atlantic  States  ofifer  the  best 
opportunity  to  that  of  any  country  in  the  world  for  the 
energetic,  ambitious  man,  and  among  the  Southeastern 
States  I  place  Alabama  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

"In  a  recent  statistical  survey  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
Alabama  ranked  first  as  being  the  best  location,  all  condi- 
tions considered,  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  enter- 
prises." 

Alabama  laws  are  fair  and  invite  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  climate  is  agreeable  the  year  around.  An 
ample  supply  of  competent  labor  is  available  at  fair  rates. 
The  people  want  to  work;  they  are  industrious  and  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  afforded  by  manufacturing  plants. 
Merchants  and  tradesmen  will  aid  and  co-operate  wath 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

A  large  hydro-electric  system,  with  more  than  ample 
steam  reserves,  provides  dependable  primary  power  in 
capacities  for  the  largest  industries.  This  power  is  avail- 
able throughout  the  industrial  section  of  Alabama. 

COME  TO  THIS  STATE  AND  PROSPER  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ITS  RESOURCES. 


Alabama  Power  Co 


Bi  rmin^'ham 


AUl 


a  ma. 


n)2 
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ine  iron  Age 


An 

Unusual 
Opportunity 

Party  controUino; 
new  steel  project 
near  New  York 
desires  to  connect 
with  men  com- 
manding $300,- 
000  or  more, 
which  additional 
capital  is  required 
to  complete 
proposition. 
Investment  can  be 
secured  by  first 
mortgage  bonds. 
Parties  already  in- 
terested include 
important 
consumers  of 
product.  Sale  of 
production 
assured. 

Address 
Box  T.48] 

care  The  Iron  A^o 
New  York 


To  Those  Who 

Make  Finished 

Castings 

We  require  about 
1  8  tons  of  finished 
castings  a  month — 
some  up  to  1  500 
lbs. 

If  you  have  a  grey 
iron  foundry  and  a 
complete  machine 
shop — and  can  ex- 
ecute orders  prompt- 
ly at  reasonable 
prices. 

(f.o.b.  N.  Y.  City) 

Address  BOX  T-482 
Care  The  hon  Age,  New  York 

MA.M'PACTUREH    WANTS    PRODDCT 


addltkinnl  products  of  merit  to  manufacture. 
Would  consider  (1)  outright  purchase  of  product 
of  merit;  (!')  manufacture  and  sale  on  royalty: 
(3)  manuracturlnc  for  established  sales  organ- 
Ira  tlon ;    (4)    manufacturing  on  contract. 


Railroad  Mechanical  OfUcer  well  connected 
with  Eastern  line  is  inventor  of  brake 
connection  (Pat.  Nov.  14,  1922)  with 
safety  feature  for  use  on  locomotive 
tenders  and  cars  which  is  vastly  superior 
to  anythins  at  present  used.  Will  sell 
outriKht.  or  consider  proposition  froin 
responsible  party  for  its  manufacture 
and  sale. 

ADDRESS  BOX  T-370 

rare  T»«   fron   Aae.   Sew  York. 


MANUFACTURERS*  AGENT 

Iron,  Stitl  and  (_'nntract'>r'5  luiuip- 
nicut.  Ealablished  olVices  in  I'liiladel- 
phia.  Would  like  to  take  on  additional 
line  to  follow  up  inquiries  or  leads  and 
do  some  missionary  work. 

Address  BOX   T-476 
Care  Tilt-  Iron  .Uje,  New  York. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  Supervising 
ArcliiHrct's  Oftke.  Washington,  D.  C,  Uccem 
i.er  19.  19J2.— SEALED  PROPOSALS  will  be 
opened  in  this  oftice  at  3  p.m.,  January  15,  1923. 
for  e.xtension  to  the  United  States  Post  Office 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Drawings  and  specifi 
cations  may  be  obtained  from  the  Custodia 
the  building,  or  at  this  olTice.  in  the  di 
tion  of  the  Supervising  Architect.  Jas: 
Wetmore,   Acting   Supervising   Architect. 

TKEASCRY  DEPAUTMEXT.  Supervising 
Architect's  OIBee,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  16. 
10;;2.— SEALED  PROPOSALS  will  be  received 
at  this  otBce  until  3  p.m..  Jan.  10.  1923,  and 
then  o[>ened  for  an  extension  to  the  building  and 
driveway.  United  States  Post  Offlce  and  Court 
House,  at  Elniira,  New  York,  in  accordance  with 
tiie  specirtcations  and  drawings  mentioned  there- 
in :  copii-s  of  which  may  be  had  at  this  or  at 
the  offlce  of  the  Custodian,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  SuperviBlng  Architect.  Jas.  A.  Wetmore, 
Acting  Supervising  Architect. 


"They  Give 
Us  A  Line 


on  new  equipment, 
processes,  etc.," 
writes  a  big  automo- 
bile company  in  re- 
gard to  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  The 
Iron  Age. 

You  will  find  both 
the  editorial  and  ad- 
vertising pages  an 
up-to-date  text-book 
of  what  is  new  in  the 
metal  -  working  in- 
dustries. 

They  keep  you  in 
touch  with  new 
equipment,  new 
manufacturing 
methods,  market 
conditions,  reliable 
sources  of  supply, 
current  wage  rates, 
etc. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Experienced      Inspector     familiar 
with  heavy  work.     Also  Foreman. 

to  take  charge  of  heavy  tools 

Apply 

The  TOLEDO  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Dorr  St.  and  N.  Y.  C.  Railroad,  Toledo,  Ohio 


ENERGETIC  SALESMAN  for  NEW  ENG- 
LAND to  represent  large  manufacturer  of 
twist  drills.  Only  strictly  high-grade  man  with 
best  of  references  considered.  Address  Box 
T-68,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


WIRE  MILL  FOREMAN,  thorough,  practi- 
cal man  who  can  clean  and  anneal  and  handle 
men  and  production  to  best  advantage.  Ad- 
dress Bo.\  T-389,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


SALESMEN— WANTED,  E.XPERIENCED 
SALESMEN  or  sales  engineers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with,  or  control  men  experienced  with 
a  complete  line  of  industrial  Furnaces,  Blow- 
ers and  Burners.  We  want  only  high  calibre 
men,  and  for  such  men  we  have  a  proposition 
to  surpass,  we  believe,  their  expectations.  Ad- 
dress Standard  Fuel  Engineering  Co.,  667  Post 
Ave.,   South,    Detroit,   Mich. 


SUPERINTENDENT  to  take  FULL 
CHARGE  OF  MANUFACTURING  PLANT, 
making  cabinet  and  builders'  hardware.  Must 
have  a  man  experienced  along  this  line.  In 
writing,  state  experience,  giving  references  and 
state  salary  expected.  Address  Box  T-415,  care 
The  Iron  Age.   New  York. 


M.ACHINE  TOOL  SALESMAN.  Preferably 
man  having  had  experience  in  handling  and 
operating  power  presses  and  shears,  also  dies. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Preference  given  to  resident  of  Cleveland  or 
Detroit.  Address  Box  T-442,  care  The  Iron 
Age,   New    York. 

GALVANIZING  PLANT  FOREMAN,  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  galvanizing  ware,  com- 
petent  to   handle    help,    and   in    economical    pro- 


duction. Position 
iications  fully,  salary 
references,  and  when 
T-44n.    care    The   Iron 


Califor 
-xpected,  past  exp 
available.  Addre 
Age,    New   York. 


ESTABLISHED  MANUFACTURER  of 
DIE  CASTINGS  desires  sales  representation 
in  New  England,  upper  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
\-ania,  Ohio  and  Michigan  territories.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  those  havmg  knowledge 
'      "       ■■  Address    Box    T-467,    care    The 

York, 


of    the    L___. 
Iron  Age,  \ 


MACHINE  TOOL  SALESMAN  —  Must 
know  lathes  and  grinders.  Of  executive  ability 
take  charge  of  Machinery  Department.  CJive 
reference,  age,  experience  in  Garage  Equip- 
ment.     Address     Auto     Equipment     Company, 


Denver,   Colorado. 


S.\LESAL\N  of  character  and  some  experi- 
ence wanted  to  sell  Sheet  Metals  in  Buffalo  and 
vicinity  for  a  long  established  and  well  known 
distributor.  Address  with  references  Box  T- 
453,   care    The   Iron   Age,    New   York. 

WANTED— All  around  PRACTICAL  MAN 
familiar  with  all  details  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  die  casting  and  the  laying 
out  of  dies.  Address  giving  full  exjjerience, 
references  and  compensation  expected.  Address 
Box  T-466,  care   The  Iron  Age,   New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  MAN  on  MACHINE 
TOOLS;  state  age,  schooling,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  Box  T-479,  care  The  ' 
Iron    Age.    New    York. 

MASTER  MECHANIC,  capable  of  taking 
entire  charge  of  alt  equipment,  including  Hot 
Rolling,  Cold  Drawing,  Electrical,  etc.,  in  Steel 
idant  located  in  Central  West.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, salary  expected,  and  when  available. 
All  replies  will  be  treated  confidentially.  Ad- 
dress Box  T-480,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 

ALLOY  STEEL  Chemist  familiar  with  fur- 
nace control  methods.  State  age.  experience, 
whether  now  employed,  and  salary  expected. 
Plant  located  near  Buffalo.  Address  Box  T- 
484,  care   The  Iron  Age.    New  York. 

MAN  who  has  EXPERIENCE  and  KNOWL- 
EDGE of  TYPESETTINGS  especially  from 
sales  standpoint.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
in  detail.  Address  Box  T-48J,  care  The  Iron 
Age.  New  York. 

SALES  CORRESPONDENT,  with  experi- 
ence on  machine  tools;  state  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  T-478,  care 
The  Iron  Age,    New  York. 

W'anted.  by  a  plant  manufacturing  high 
speed  and  high  carbon  tool  steel  exclusively, 
WORKS  MANAGER  or  GENERAL  SUPER- 
INTENDENT who  has  had  experience.  Ad- 
dress Box  T-470,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


SALES  ENGINEERING  MANAGER  for 
pump  department  of  large  corporation.  Salary 
$5,000  to  $6,000.  Also  Chicago  Sales  Engineer- 
ing Representative  for  crusher  company,  sell- 
ing to  cement  industries.  Salary  open.  H.  H. 
Harrison  &  Co.,  Confidential  Employment  Serv- 
ice, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT— Technical  education, 
with  twenty  years'  practical  mechanical  experi- 
ence on  pressed  steel,  builders'  hardware,  ma- 
chine and  tool  work  and  factory  production. 
Now  employed  as  factory  superintendent  and 
assistant  manager,  but  seeks  similar  position 
with  growing  progressive  concern.  Address 
Box  T-362,  care   The  Iron   Age,   New  York. 


MANAGER,  WORKS  MANAGER  or  GEN- 
ERAL SUPERINTENDENT,  technical  edu- 
cation, M.  E.  and  E.  E.  High  grade  man. 
thorough  and  practical  in  modern  methods,  and 
manufacturing  departments;  30  years'  experi- 
ence in  broad  and  diversified  class  of  work, 
heavy,  medium,  light  and  interchangeable.  Ex- 
periences covering  factory  management  and 
systems  for  office,  sales,  purchasing  and  in- 
tensive manufacturing,  production  and  cost; 
capable  and  resourceful.  A-I  references.  Ad- 
dress Box  T-86,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


OPERATING  EXECUTIVE  with  20  years' 
exjierience  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron  and 
Steel,  specializing  in  the  making  and  its  treat- 
ments of  all  grades  of  alloy  steel  and  its  con- 
structive applications  to  the  automobile  trade, 
also  metallurgical  end  of  same.  Address  Box 
T-40-f-,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. Technical  and  practical  mechani- 
cal engineer.  Capable  organizer  in  modern 
methods  of  control  and  promotion  of  production 
planning,  -preparation,  scheduling  and  inspec- 
tion. Chiefly  press  steel  products  and  allied 
line.  Reference.  Address  Box  T-385,  care 
I  he   Iron   Age,    New   York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PURCH.\SING  AGENT  or  OFFICE  MAN- 
AGER. Man  with  a  wide  experience  with  a 
large  corporation,  both  purchasing  and  traffic. 
Fully  acquainted  with  market  conditions.  Age 
30,  married.  With  present  employer  16  years. 
Best  of  references.  Address  Box  T-341,  care 
The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 

WANTED,  a  POSITION  as  a  CHEMIST 
or  METALLURGIST.  Have  had  14  years' 
experience  in  malleable  and  gray  iron  foun- 
dries, also  experienced  in  steel  heat  treatment, 
pyrometer  upkeep,  physical  testing  and  inspec- 
tion. Good  analyst.  Address  Box  T-397,  care 
The  Iron  Age,   New  York. 

GENERAL  M  A  N  .^  G  E  R  L  .\  R  C;  E 
STEEL  FABRICATING  AND 
WAREHOUSING  PLANT.  HAS 
HANDLED  FOR  YEARS  ALL 
DETAILS  OF  THE  BUSINESS, 
ENGINEERING.  SALES, 
SHOPS,  ERECTING  FUR- 
NACES, ETC.  RELEASED 
THROUGH  OUTSIDE  PUR- 
CHASE. ADDRESS  BOX 
T-429,  CARE  THE  IRON  AGE, 
NEW     YORK. 


WORKS  EXECUTIVE,  20  years'  experi- 
ence starting  as  a  molder  in  the  foundry,  work- 
ing through  the  machine  shop,  then  becoming 
superintendent.  Have  handled  male  and  female 
help  for  a  number  of  years.  Available  im- 
mediately. Address  Box  T-402,  care  The  Iron 
Age,   New  York. 


BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE— Now  employed 
as  General  Manager  and  officially  connected  as 
Secretary-Treasurer,  is  available  for  new  con- 
nection after  first  of  the  year.  Qualified  by  a 
broad  experience  in  handling  entire  executive 
and  administrative  responsibility  of  manufac- 
turing propositions.  Thoroughly  prepared  to 
completely  assume  and  creditably  discharge  a 
large  responsibility.  Thirty  days'  notice  re- 
quired to  make  change.  Address  Box  T-410, 
care    The  Iron  Age,    New   York. 


SALESMANAGER— Can  fill  the  position  as 
SALESMANAGER,  for  any  kind  of  an  in- 
dustry. Have  30  years'  experience  as  SALES- 
MAN and  SALES  MANAGER.  Have  long 
standing  friendship  with  coal  operators  and 
STEEL  and  IRON  COMPANIES.  Address 
Box  T-408,  care  The  Iron  Age.   New  York. 


SALES  ENGINEER,  not  a  "drummer,"  but 
one  who  has  thorough  understanding  of  shop 
practice  and  shop  equipment,  desires  more  re- 
sponsible opportunity  as  sales  representative. 
Address  Box  T-391,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERVISION  in  mechan- 
ical force  on  construction  and  repairs,  includ- 
ing transmission  machinery,  carpentry,  piping 
and  mechanical  equipment  in  general.  Long 
experience  and  good  past  record;  desires  a 
steady  position.  Chas.  Godshall,  228  Smith  St., 
Brooklyn,   X.    Y. 


.\S      CHICAGO     SALES      REPRESENTA- 
I\'E  or  branch  manager.     Age  37.     Have  had 
veral  years'  selling  experience  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with   office   routine.     At  present  em- 
ployed.     Address    Box    6022-A,    care    The   Iron 
Age,   Otis   BIdg.,   Chicago. 


WIRE  MILL— Wanted  position  as  foreman. 
Am  a  man  of  twenty-five  years'  practical  ex- 
perience. Know  the  supervision  of  every  de- 
partment from  Lannealing  to  fine  wire  drawing. 
Know  how  to  handle  men  to  get  results.  Best 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  Ad- 
dress Box  T-435.  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 
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Help  Wanted  Rates 

Set  solid,  minimum  50  words $3.00 

Each    additional   word   6c 

All  capitals,   minimum   30  words $4.50 

Each    additional    word   9c 

.11  capitals,  leaded,   minimum   50  words. .  .$0.00 

Each  additional  word   12e 


Situations  Wanted  Rates 

Set  solid,  minimum  25  words $  .75 

Each  additioual  word  3c 
All  capitals,   minimum   25  words $1.50 

Each  additional  word  6c 
All  capitals,  leaded,  minimum  25  words.  ..  .$2.25 

Each  additional  word  Oc 


Display   Advertising    Rates 
Given   on   Request 


COUNT   SEVEN   WORDS    FOR 
KEYED    ADDRESS 


Do   not   send  orlslnni  letter 


of  recommendation  In     replying:    to    advertisements— duplicates    trill    ansner 
the    purpose.      Letters   forwarded    without    charge. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


of   pr 


r>rd 


nection. 
elude 


PRODUCTION  experience 
cesaful  management  steel,  grey  iron  and 
brass  foundries:  heavy  forginga;  structural 
steel;  plate  metal;  full  range,  both  heavy 
and  light  machine  shops;  quantity  produc- 
tion  interchangeable  parts. 

SALES  management  includes  nation- 
wide distribution  of  product. 

Have  always  maintained  rapid  and  ac- 
curate office  systems,  without  inflating 
overhead. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING;  age  38:  wide 
business  experience;  forceful,  resourceful; 
Initiative. 

Address    Box    T-377 
care  The  Iron  Age.  New  York. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT,  open  for  posi- 
tion after  Janu.iry  1st  in  production  or  cost 
department,  not  afraid  of  work.  Firm  in  or 
near  Philadelphia.  Address  Box  103,  care  Tlie 
Iron  Age,  1420  Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


METALLURGICAL  EXECUTIVE.  I  have 
had  a  wide  experience  in  the  manufacturing, 
testing  and  insiJecting  sleil  forgings,  castings 
and  rolled  products.  Sales  experience  in  grad- 
ing orders  and  adjusting  claims,  .'\ddress  Box 
T-406,  care   The  Iron   Aijc,    New   York. 


ELECTRIC  FURNACE.  FOREMAN 
MELTER,  now  employed,  desires  new  connec- 
tion January  1923.  Experienced  on  Basic  or 
.•\cid  process.  Familiar  with  large  and  small 
castings,  ingots  .ind  alloy  steels.  Can  assure  you 
of  maximum  production  and  clean  work.  Ad- 
dress Box  T-405,  care  The  Iron  Age  New 
York. 


CAPABLE  ORGANIZER  and  SYSTE- 
MATIC EXECUTIVE,  now  employed  as  as- 
sistant treasurer  with  well  known  Western 
Pennsylvania  manufacturing  concern,  desires 
new  connection.  Broad  knowledge  of  business 
management,  treasury  and  cost  accountng  sub- 
jcm.  Complete  reorganization  with  its  m.any 
Uithculties  and  hardships,  would  be  considered 
a  pleasure.  Results  guaranteed.  Age  34.  mar- 
ried. Location  immatcri.il.  Address  Box  T- 
417,  care  The  Iron  Age.  New  York. 


ROLLING  MILL 
EXECUTIVE 
\VORKS  MANAGER  or  SUPERINTENDENT 
A  practical  man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
ileparlmenis  of  the  rolling  mill  business.  Will- 
ing to  start  in  any  cap.icity  where  there  is  as- 
surance of  a  permanent  and  responsible  future. 
Address   Box   T-418,   care   The  Iron  Age.    New 


York. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER,  age  45,  twenty- 
three  ycirs'  experience  in  designing,  building 
ami  estimating  of  general  m,ichinery.  Tireless 
worker,  wishes  to  connect  with  progressive 
company  in  a  supervisory  capacity  or  as  an 
executive.  Addre«  Box  T.446,  care  The  I  roll 
Age,  Sew  York.  " 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or  MAN- 
AGER of  manufacturing  plants  is  open  for  en- 
gagement. Expert  in  foundry,  machine,  wood 
and  steel  plate  work.  Salary  $3000.  .\ddress 
Box  T-407,  care  The  Iron  Age,   New  York. 


HIGH  GRADE  MAN,  with  exceptionally 
wide  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
ical, metallurgical  and  mechanical  l.nes.  desires 
new  connection.  Have  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  East  and  Middle  West  in  a 
sales  cajiacity.  Former  manufacturing  and  big 
business  routine  experience.  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  new  and  secondary  metals,  both  fer- 
rous and  non-ferrous.  Address  Box  6020-.-\, 
care  The  Iron  Age,  Otis  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 

ESTIMATOR  and  DRAFTSMAN,  Sheet 
Metal,  experienced,  desires  permanent  posit, on. 
Technic;d  graduate.  Age,  thirty,  .\ddress  Box 
T-382,  care  The  Iron  Age.   New  York. 


Young  man  with  college  education  and  ex- 
perience in  steel  making  and  in  the  production 
as  well  as  sales  of  Strip  Steel,  now  employed 
as  SALES  MANAGER  of  prominent  Kolhng 
Mills,  desires  new  connection  where  effectual 
work  is  appreciated.  Address  Box  T-449,  care 
The  Iron  Age,   New  York. 


FOUNDRY  MANAGER— Young  and  ener- 
getic, with  successful  record,  desires  connection 
with  a  progressive  firm  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  light  or  heavy  grey  iron  castings. 
Address  Box  T-445,  care  The  Iron  Age.  New 
York. 


ELECTRIC  FURNACE  MELTER  acid  prac 
tice,  six  years'  experience  on  steel  castings 
Able  to  take  complete  charge  of  melt  nt.  pour 
ing  and  handling  of  ladles,  .-^-l  reference.  .\l 
present  employed.  Age  33.  .-Xddress  Box  T 
444,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


PURCHASING  AGENT— Young  man,  pres- 
ent employed  by  large  manufacturing  company, 
a  keen  buyer  and  hard  worker,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced m  purchasing  and  stores  control,  de- 
sires position  with  progressive  manufacturing 
company.  Excellent  references,  .\ddrcss  Box 
T-443,  care   The  Iron  Age.   New  York. 


ASSISTANT  PURCH-^SING  AGENT  or 
BUYER.  Young  man,  experienced,  desires 
position  with  concern  where  hard  work  and 
ability  secure  adv.incement.-  At  present  cm- 
ployed  by  manufacturing  company.  .-Xddress 
Box  T-439,  care   The  Iron  Age.   New   York. 


STEEI^-FOUNDRYMAN  desires  position 
electric  open  hearth  or  converter.  Superintend- 
ent or  foreman.  18  years'  experience.  .Address 
Box  T-436,  care  The  Iron  Age.  New  York. 


METALLURGIST,  1916  gradu.ite.  Six 
year.s'  experience  as  chief  chemist  and  chief 
metallurgist.  Thorough  knowledge  of  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  analysis,  metallurgy  and  metal- 
lography, also  production  methods  having  had 
charge  at  heat  treating  and  melting  depart- 
ments. During  past  year  chief  metallurgist  for 
a  government  arsenal  in  charge  of  ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  research  and  physic.il  and  chemical 
testing.  Salary  $2400  to  start.  .\vailablc  at 
once.  Address  Box  T-433.  care  The  Iron  Aoe. 
New   York. 


MALLF.ABI.E  FOUNDRY  MANAGER  OR 
SUPERINTENDENT.  BY  A  HIGH  GRADE 
MAN.  30  YEARS'  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
ENCE COVERING  ALL  DETAILS.  OPEN 
FOR  CHANGE  JANUARY  1.  ADDRESS 
BOX  T-430,  CARE  THE  IRON  ACT.  NEW 
YORK. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ATTENTION 
BOLTS  AND  NUTS 
Manufacturing  executive  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Bolt,  Nut  and  Rivet  business 
will  be  available  January  1st.  Experience  in- 
cludes Manufacturing,  Managing  and  Sale3. 
Capable  of  taking  over  entire  charge  of  plant. 
A  letter  to  Box  T-355,  care  The  Iron  Age, 
New  York,  will  bring  full  history. 


ROLLING  MILL  Sl'PERINTENDENT, 
twenty  years'  experience,  desires  change.  Can 
supply  working  organization  for  plant.  Good 
references  furnished.  Address  Box  T-432, 
care   The  Iron  Age,   New  York. 


COST  ACCOUNTANT  and  OFFICE  MAN- 
AGER experienced,  reliable  and  can  get  re- 
sults. References.  Address  Box  T-236,  care 
The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURING    EXECUTIVE— Works 

Manager  or  General  Superintendent.  .\t  pres- 
ent in  charge  of  plant  manufacturing  heavy 
machinery  of  national  reputatjon.  Technical 
education  and  successful  practical  experience. 
Present  plant  consists  of  machine,  pattern, 
heavy  forge  shops,  and  foundry.  Chicago  dis- 
trict preferred.  .Address  Box  6019-A,  care 
The  Iron  Age,  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


PRODI'CTION  ENGINEER,  age  38.  15 
years'  experience  of  close  limit  repetition  work, 
machine  gun 


nd  rifle  productii 


bulk  quan- 


d   tool    equipment   design   and   pro* 

also    quantity    production    of    automo- 

luding  bodies.      Reference  from    largest 

Company  in  Great  Britain.     Address 

ramingham   Center,   Mass. 


PRACTICAL  GALVANIZER,  tinner  and 
retinner.  Experienced  on  sheet  metal  goods, 
castings,  etc.  Familiar  with  tinning  milk  can 
stock.  Can  put  in  plants  and  operate  same. 
Address  Box  T-459,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


M.\N.'\GER.  administrative  official,  or  sales. 
Exiterienced  in  manufacture  and  selling  medium 
and  heavy  machinery.  Would  be  interested  in 
work  other  than  above  if  would  utilize  experi- 
ence. Prefer  Middle  West  location.  Age  42, 
family.  Address  Box  T-460.  care  The  Iron 
Age.  New  York. 


BLAST  FURNACE  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  .'\SS1ST.\NT,  with  1.^  years'  practical  ex- 
perience, including  work  in  all  lines  from  labor- 
atory to  superintendent.  Best  of  references. 
Services  available  immediatelv.  .\ddress  Box 
T-450,  care  The  Iron  Age.   New  York. 


IRON  and  STEEL  .METALLURGICAL, 
chemical  and  inspection  ENGINEER  with  tech- 
nical education  and  twelve  years  of  practical 
experience  along  same  lines  in  steel  mills, 
forge  shops,  railroads,  automobile  plants  and 
government  bureaus,  desires  prrinanent  posi- 
tion with  progressive  company  in  eastern  United 
States.  -Address  Box  T-465.  care  Tlu-  Iron 
Age.   New   York. 


SALES  MANAGER,  age  34,  fifteen  years' 
experience  domestic  and  export  sales  of  steel 
products.  Desires  representation  of  high  class 
manufacturer.  Location  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  Address  Box  104,  earc  The  Iron  Age. 
Widener    Building,   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
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Help  Wanted  Rates 


Set  BOllU,  mlnlmuni  so  words $3  00 

Eueli    u.lilitioiial    woni'sc 

All   capitals,    mlnlmiun   .',(1   words »4.60 

Each    u.lilltlonal    word    Uc 

All   rapllals.    leaded,    ndniiiium   50   words. .  .$0.00 


Situations  Wanted  Rates 

S«t  solid. 


Do 


Each   additional   word   IL'c 
It   send   urisilnal  letter 


Each  additional  word  3c 
.^11  capitalB.    minimum    i;5   words $1.50 

Each  additional  word  ec 
All  capitals,  leaded,  ininlmiim  2r,  words. ..  .$2.25 

Ejaeb  additional  word  Oc 

•  riidntloi 


Display    Advertising    Rates 
Given    on    Itequest 


COUNT   .SEVE.N    WOHDS    FOU 
KEYKO    ADPllE.SS 

Its — (liiiillcuteM    ^vlll    anim-er 
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^lie  firms  listed  here  are  also  represented  with  an  aclwi  list, nun i 
in   this   issue.     See    the   advertisements    for    further    information. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION.      ALPHABETICAL  INDEX— PAGES  222-224. 


ABRASnE   WHEELS — See  Grinding  Wheels 

ACCUMULATORS 

Blr(1>bor,>  St.el  Pdy.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 
Blaw  Kiic.x  C.)..   I'iltsl.ilrgh.   Pa. 
Eliii^s.    ChiiN.    P..    Eur.    Wks..    Chlingo.    111. 
Garrison.    A..   Fdr.v.  Co..    Pillsliiirsli.   Pa. 
Me.tta    M:i.  Ii.   C<i..    I'itl.^tuirgli.    Pu. 
Soutlnv:irk   Fdry.  &  M;iili.  lo..    Pliila..   Pa. 
riiilH.l   i:i.i;is.  .V   Kdn.  Cu..  Pitlvl.urgh.   Pa. 
W:itMUi  Stlllluon   Co..   190  Fulton   St..   N.  t.  O. 
Wood,    U.   L>..   &.  Co.,    PbiladelpUio,   Pa. 

ACETYLENE— In  Tanks 

Air    Itr.lnrti..n    Siil.  s    (  o  .    342    Madison    Ave.. 

N     Y     '■ 
Prest-0-Ute  Co.,  Inc.,  30  E,  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AGITATORS 

Blaw  Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

AIR  TANKS   AND  CYLINDERS 

Air  Tight   Steel   Tank   Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Sioifv.    Wil  iniM    II..   ,i   .''uns  Co..    Pitts..   Pa. 

ALLOYS — Manganese — Copper 

Electro     Mitallurei.al     Sales    Corporation,     30 
East  42nd    Street,    New    Yort    City. 

ALLOYS— Titanium 

Titanlnm  AIloj  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  T. 

ANGLES,   BEAMS,   CHANNELS   AND  TEES 
Bethlelieni   Steel   C<Hiipun.v.    S...   Bethlehem,    Pa. 
Brown-Wales  Co..  Boston.   Mass. 
Carnesie  Steel  Co.,    Pittsbi  rgli.  Pn. 
De   Con,    Iti.hiiid.    C^.inpau.v.    Philadelphia.    P». 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Illinois   Steel   Co.,    Warehouse   Dept.,    Chicago. 
Inland  Steel  Co..   Chicago,   III. 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ijnds.-i.v.   .7.1S.  (3..  &  Co..  Inc.,  Phila.leliihia.  Pa. 
Morris.  Wheeler  &  Companv.   Philndepbla.  Pa. 
Phoenix   Iron  Co..   pliiliiileli.liia.    P.i. 
Pottstown    Steel   Co.,    Douglasville,    Pa. 
llepiililic  Iron  &  steel  Co..   Tonng.-^town.  O. 
Itjelson.    .lo«.    T..    &    Son.    Chieiigo.    111. 
Shippers'    Car    Line.     Inc..    IC5    li'ivay.    N.    T. 
Taylor-Wason  Corp..   Doston.   Mass. 


ANVILS 

Potts.    Ilo 


T.,  &  Co.,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 


ARBORS 

Whitman    &    Barnes   Mfg.    Co..    Akron,    Ohio. 

ARMORING   SURFACE — For  Concrete 

Irving  Iron  Wnrlis  Co..  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

ARRESTERS — Spark 
H.irringtoM   &    King  Perforating  Co..   Chicago. 
rittsliiuaii  Perrorntiog  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

AXLES — Car  and  Locomotive 

Illinois   Steel   Co..   Chicago.   III. 

BABBITT    METAL 

Ajnj   Metal   Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
American  Crucible  Products  Co.,  Elvria,  O. 
Keystone  Bronze   Co..  Pitt-shurgli.   I':i. 

BALL  FLOATS 

Nangntii'k    Mfg.    Co.,    Navgatuck,    Conn. 

BALLS — Forged  Chrome  Steel  for  Pulveriz- 
ing 

Philadelphia   Steel    &  Iron  Co..  Phila..   Pa. 

BALLS — Grinding 

Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

BALLS — Steel,  Brass  or  Bronze 

Anhnm  Ball  Bearing  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,    So.  Bethlehem.   Pa. 
New    Departure    5Ifg.    Co..    Bristol,    Conn 
Pniyn    lie.Trines    ETchangc.    Chi.ngo.    Ill 
E.  I.  v.   Company,  Inc.,  1755  Bway.,  N.  T.  C. 

BANDS — Steel 

Akron-Selle   Co..    Akron.    O.     ■" 
Interstate  Iron   i-   Steel   Co..  Chicago,  III. 

BAR  POINTING  MACHINES 

Kational  Acme  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
BARGES — Steel 

Biter-Coiiley  Co..  Pitsburgh,  Pa. 
BARRELS — Sand-B;ast 

Hoevel    Mfs.    Corp..    Jersey    City,    N.    J, 
BARS— Alloy 
Bethlehem   Steel  Company.    So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Co..    Chicago,    III. 


Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pt. 

BARS — Galvanized 

Morris.   Wlieeler  &  Co.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BARS — Iron   and  Steel 

.Allies.    H..    &   Co..    Jersey   Citv.    N.  J. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,   South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

B.-tZ  Pierce    Co.,    The.    Cleveiau.l.     (1. 

Cunn  &  Sanl  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
c  !irii...-le   Sleel   Co..    Piltsbin  i;li.    l':.. 

I'e    C Richard.    Coinpaii.v.    riiilanel|>hin.    Pa. 

lioon.r   Steel    Co..    Inc..    llnfriii.,.    .\.    V 
Harvey,  Arthur  C.,  Co.,   Allston  34,  Boston. 
lliui.  is  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

llli,.,is     Sleel     to..     \\:iieli.,u—     Hepl..     ChiCHBO. 

International   Fuel   &   Iron   Corp.,    Pittsburgh, 

Interstate   Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 
Lindsay,  Jas.  G.,  &  Co.,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Morris,   Wheeler  &  Companv.    rlni:i,l,.  |,i,i;i.    pa. 
Pacilie   Coast    Steel  Co..    S:iii    Fi .ill.  N,  ,,.    Cal. 
Philadelphia   Steel  &  Iron  Co..  Phila.,  Pa. 
Pottstown    Steel    Co.,    Douglasville,    Pa, 

livers., n.     Jos.      r..    .t    Son.     Chie^i-o.     111. 

Taylor-Wason  Corp,,  Boston.  Mass. 

BEADING  AND   CRIMPING    MACHINES 

Quickwork  Co..  St-   .Mar.vs,   o. 


Be 


Cha 


elft   and 


BEARINGS— Babbitt 

Bunting  Brass  &   Bronze  Co..  Toledo.  O. 
Doehler  Die-Casting  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEARINGS— Ball 

Aetna  Ball   Bearing  Mfg.   Co.,  Chicago.  III. 
Ameriean    Itolier    Healing    i,....    1-msuurgU,    Pa 
Ailhnru    Bail    Bearing    Co..    lloeliesler.    .N.    I. 
Fafnlr  Bearing  Company.    New    Britain,   Ct. 

rings  Co..   Inc.,  t'oiighkeepsie.  N.  T. 


Federal  It.,-; 

11:1 


New    Departure    Mfg.    Co. 

Norma    Company    of    Ar _    _ 

Long    Island  City,   N.   Y. 
Pr.yii    Belli  iiigs    l.xeh.iiige.    Cliieago.    III. 
R.  I.  V.   Comiiany,  Inc.,   1755  Bwav.,  N.  Y.  C. 
lorrili-loii    1....     I  ,.n  ui;;i..ii.    Cimii- 
n.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

BEARINGS — Brass    and   Bronze 

American  Crucible  Products  Co.,  Elvria,  O. 
Biiucmg   Brass    .v    Bn.nze  Coiiiuau.i.    Toledo,   O 
Coliiiuliiis    Brass    Compauj.    Coliiiiihus,    O. 
Lamen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
iVellnian    Bronze    Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 

BEARINGS— Oilless 

.Metaliue  Company,   Long  Islana  City,   N.  Y. 

BEARINGS— Roller 

Anieri.iiii    Holler    Beiiring   Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
B-ek    Beiiniiu-    I  onniaiiy.    The,    Toledo.    O. 
F^deriil    I'e.irin^-    C... ,  Inc..  Poughkeepsle.  N.  Y. 
Hyatt    R.:  :.  r    Bearing    Co.,    100    W.    4]st    St., 

New    y.irk    City. 
Norma    Company    of    America,     Anable     Ave., 

T.ong    island  City,   N.   Y. 
I'.uyn     ILiiniiKs    i:xel,a,ige.    ChieiiL-o.     Ill 
R.   I.  V.   Company.  Inc.,   1755  Bwav.,.  N.  Y.  0. 
D.  S.  Ball  Rearing  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

BEARINGS— Shaft   Hanger 

Fafnir   Bearing  Compiin.v,   New  Britain,   Ct. 

BEARINGS — Thrust 

.^etnii   BeM    Bearing  Mfg.   Co..  Chicago,  HI. 
Bock  Bearing  Co..  Toledo,  O, 
Mesla  Mach.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BELT  DRESSING 

Ganiiv    Belting  Co..    Il:,IHo.ore     m^. 
ScLieren,  Chas.  A..  Co.,  37  Ferry  St.,  N.  Y. 

BELT  FASTENERS 

Bristol    Co..    Waterhiiry.    Ct. 

Flexible    Steel    Lacing   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

BELTING— Chain 


BELTING — Fabric 

Gandy  Belting  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stiinley    Belting    Corp..    Chicago,    HI. 

BELTING— Leather 

Chicago  R.Twhide  Mfg.   Co..  Chicago,   III. 
Sehieren.    Chas.    A..   Co..   37   Ferry  St.,   N.   Y. 
Cllman.  Jacob,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BELTING— Leather  Link 

Scbieren,   Chas.    A..    Co..    yi   Ferry   St..   N.   Y. 


BELTING— Rubber 

.New  York  Belting  Si.  Packing  Co.,   91-93  Chan 

hers   St..    N.    Y. 
RoMiis  Coiive.vliig  Belt  Co.,  Passaic,   N,  J. 

BENCH   LEGS— Steel 

I.iipton'a.    Diivid.   Sons  Co..   Phila..   Pa. 

BENCHES— Draw— See    Wire    Drawing    Ma 

BENCHES— Saw 

Iviilcler.   U.   E..  Co.,   Worcester,  Masa. 

BENDING  MACHINES — Hand  and  Power 


■  seph    T..    &    Sol 

,   Chicago. 

III 

Fdry.  &  Mach. 

■o.,   Phila 

.   Pn 

BILLETS — Duralumin 

Baush  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

BILLETS — Electric    Steel 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
BILLETS— Forging 

Brier    Sleel    Co.,    YolIllgsloWn     O 

Central  Steel  Company,  .Massilloii.  Ohio. 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

""■IS ,.. I      .     .(,      S„,|.     ChicilgO.      IH. 

Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  Chicago.  111. 
kel    Steel 


BILLETS- 

Bethlelii 
Central 
Illinois 


■111    Steel    Coiiil y.     So.    Bethlehem, 

Steel    Company.    Massillon,    Ohio. 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


BILLETS— Steel 

Andrews    Steel   Co.,    Newport,    Ky. 

Bellilelieiii    Steel   Conipuii).    So.    Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Brier   Hill   Steel  Co..   Yoinigslown.   O 

Doimer  sieel  Co..    Inc..   ISiitrnhi.    N.   J. 

IC.M.i stone    Steel   Co..    Criiiii    l.vune.    Pa 

Illinois   Steel   Co..   Chicago,   III. 

International    Fuel    &    Iron    Corp.,    Pittsburgh. 

Pa. 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  Chicago.  111. 

Tenii.    .o:i:.     lio.,    ,v,    I!   U.  Co..   Bir„,i„:..hillii.   Ala. 
I'nited  Alloy   Steel   Corp..   Canton.  O. 
Wheeling  Steel  Products  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  V». 
«ood.    Alan.    Iron   ,v    Sleel   Co..    I'liila  .    Pa. 


BITS— Tool 

Betblcheiii    Steel    Co., 

BITS— Track 

Whitmai 


So.    Bethlche 


Pa. 


Barnes  Mfg.   Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

BLANKS— Chisel 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool   Co..    6    E.    44th    81 
New  York   City. 

BLANKS — Gear  and  Pinion 

Akron-Selle    Co..    Akron.    O. 
American  Manganese  Bronze  Co.,  Phila,,  Pa. 
i'iiri!ei;ie   SI... I    Co,.    I'i  I  tsbiirgli .    1^1. 
Chicago    Rawhide   Mfg.    Co.,    Chicago.    HI. 
National  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,   Irvine,  Pa. 

BLOCKS — Chain 

For.l  Chain   Block  Co..   Phl'adelphin.    Pa. 
Topping  Bros..   159   Varick  St.,   N.   Y.  G. 


\Vi 


-Mfu 


Lis 


O. 


BLOWERS— Centrifugal 


lllon 


Hartford.    Conn. 


BLOWERS — Pressure 

BiifTnlo    Fori:e    Co..    BnlTalo,    N.    Y. 
Champion  Blower  &  Forge  Co.,  Lancaster,  Fa. 
"■      ■■  •      Shaft    Co.,    Chicago.    III. 


IIii 


Br 


.Mnhr    Mfg 


Co..    Chi. 


Co.. 


111. 


rtevant.   B.   F. 


Minneapqlii 

Co..    Hnrtfonl      ct. 

.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


BLOWERS — Rotary 

■svillf 


Ro 


P.    11.. 


Co.. 


F.   M.,    C< 


BLUE  PRINT  MACHINES 

Wickes  Brothers,  S.iginaw.  Mich. 
BOILER  HEADS — Flanged  and   Dished 

R.verson  .Toseph  T..  ,t  Son,  Ch 
BOILER  SHELLS — Riveted  or  Welded 

Scaife.  Wm.   B..  &  Sons.  Co..   Pittsburgh. 


111. 


od.    Join 


Mfi: 


shol.o.ke 


BOILER    TRIMMINGS 


206  (Section  55) 


l3UJri2lC9   I 


liJJJJSy^.  ::J^^JJ^Ui^ 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  COMPLETE  INFOKWAUON. 


J  I  1  ne  iron  Age 

ALl'HAbLUCAL  INbLX— PAGES  222-224. 


BOILERS- -Return  Tubular 

Soiti-r   11  u8.,   Juc,    rott»ti>nn,   Pa. 

BOILERS — Second-hand 

Gunulu   Uouse   Wrecking  &  .Salvage  Co..  Bat- 
ralu.  .\.  Y. 

ll.irl^    liius.    Co.,    Cbkllgo,    111. 

BOILERS — Waste  Heat 

ItuUcoik  &  Wilcox  Co.,  8.")  I.tliiTly  St.,  N.  I.  0. 
lli'iilc    Holler   Co..    St.    Loula.    Mo. 
Wltkea  ISoller  Co.,   Sagioan'.  MIcb. 

BOILERS— Water  tube 

Abindn.lh   A;  lioot  llfs.   Co..   Newburgh,  N.  T. 
ISulic.K  l;  ,v   Wilidx  Co..  85  Liberty  St..  N.  Y.  O. 
ICrii'  <  ill    Iron    Workii,   Erie,    Pa. 
Heine    Holler   Co.,    St.   Louis.    Mo. 
Tiiilor  lloiler   Mfg.   Co..   llneliiimtl.   0. 
\Vlcke»   Boiler  Co..    Saginaw,    illcb. 

BOLT  AND  NUT  MACHINERY 

Ac .Miuhincry    Co..    ilevdond.    O. 

Haskell.   Wni.   H.,   Mfg.   Co..   I'awtucket,  B.   I. 
Liin.lm     Mu.lilrie     Cu..     Waync^hnn..     I'a. 
Manililc.    E.    J..    Macli.    Co..    Wnlerbury,    Ct. 
Natioiiiil    Slacllinery    Co..    TilHn.    O. 
Pawtiukct   Mfg.   Co..    Pawlucket,    It.   I. 
Slokvi.s.   It.   S.,   &  SuDB,    Inc.,    17   nattery  PL. 

.Nciv    York   City. 
WalcrlMirv  Farrel  Pdry.  &  Macblne  Co..  Water- 

iHiry.    Ct. 
Williams  Tool  Corporation.   Erie.    Pa. 

BOLT  AND  RIVET  CLIPPERS 

Clibagu    Pnenniatic    Tool    Co..    C    B.    44tb    St.. 

New    York  City. 
I'uitcr,    II.    K..    Everett.   Mags. 

BOLTS — Expansion 

lir.iliiird  C.inipany,  Phlladelllhin,  Pa, 

BOLTS — Special 

Paiilucket    .Mfg. 

BOLTS — Spring  Shackle 

Fosti.ria    Screw   Co..    Fost' 

BOLTS— Toggle 

Wriuley.   Thomas,   Co.,  Chicago,    111. 
BOLTS  AND  NUTS — Brass  and  Bronze 

Kveiilt  Co.,   Itoslon  9,  Mass, 

Puwluckct    Mfg.    Co..     I'awtnckel.    E.    I. 

BOLTS  AND   NUTS — Iron  and  Steel 

Aiiieilcaii    Screw    Co..    Providence.    R.    I. 
Ames.    W..   &   Co..   Jersey   City.   N.   J. 
Bayoiine  Bolt  &  Nut  Company.   Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Bell  Co.,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 
Keihlchem  SI, el  Cuiiipany.  So.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


I'awtucket,    B.    1. 


Ohio. 


Br 


i-Wa 


Co 


Bos' 


Mas 


Clark  Bros.  Bolt  Co.,  Mllldale.  Ct. 
Eastern  Bolt   &  Nut  C.i..   Providence.  R.   I. 
Ferry  Cap  &  Set  Screw  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
Harrison  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Haskell.   Win.   H..   Mfg.  Co.,   I'awtucket.  R.   I. 
Kirk  l.attv    -Mfg.    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 
.Merrill    Bros..    Maspcth.    N.    Y. 
Oliver    Iron    Sc    Steel    Co..     Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Pawlucket    Slfg.    Co..    Pawtncket.    K.    I. 
lihi.de    lalan.l     Tool    Co..    l-iovld.-iu-e.    R.    I. 
Ilnckfnrd    Holt    Co..    Rockford.     III. 
Kussell      limrtvall    &    Ward     Holt    &    Nut    Co., 

I'..rt   Chester,    N.    Y. 
Ilversoii.    .loscph   T..    &    Son.    Chicnco.    III. 
SlaiMliiril    Screw    Products    Co..    Detroit.    Mich. 
Topping   Bros..    159    Variek   St.,    N.    Y.    C. 
VVllllnms,     J.     II..    &     Co.,     57     Richards    St., 

Bnioklyn.    N.   Y. 

BORING  BARS — Expansion 

D^ivis  II,, ling  Tool   Co.,   St.   I-ouIk,  Mo. 

BORING.    DRILLING    AND    MILLING    MA- 
CHINES—Horizontal 

mil.    Clarke   &    Co.    of   Chicago.    Chicago,    III. 
Landls  Tool   Co..    Wnyncsboio.    Pn. 
I.ncus    Machine    Tool   Co..    Cleveland.   O. 
McCabe.    J.    .1..    I.athe   .t    Machry.    Corp.,    149 

llinailwav.    New    York    City. 
McCabc  n  Sheeran  Machinery  Corp..  Room  482, 

r.d    Clinr.h    St..    New    York   City. 
Milwi.i.k.c    Electric    Crane    &    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc.. 

.Milw.iiikee.    WlB, 
Nlles  Ilemenl-P..nrt    Co.    Ill    B'wny.    N.    Y.    C. 
UnlvOTsal    Horlng    Machine  Co.,    Iln.ls,.n.    Mass. 

BORING.    DRILLING    AND    MILLING    MA- 
CHINES—Vertical 

Baker  Bros..  Toledo.  O. 

Premiss,  ll.iir.v,  &  Co..  Inc..  149  B'way,  N.T.O. 

BORING  MACHINES— Car  Wheel 

Nlics  BciMeiitP..i.d   Co.,   Ill    ICwny,   N.  Y.  0. 
BORING  MACHINES— Cylinder 

Baker  Bros..  T.jledo.  O. 
BORING  MACHINES— Vertical 

<■!'•.  i.i. Kill   rinner  Co..  The.   Olnclnnnll.  O. 
Colbnrn  Mcli.  Twil    Plant  of  Consolidated   Meb. 

To..|  Corp.  of  Amer.,  17  E.  ^L'll  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 
r;i.,li..lt    Machine   Cinpany,    Mmll-.m.    Wis. 
MeCabe      J.    .T..    I.aihe    .t:     Mclirc.    Corii,.     149 

Brrmilwav,    New    York    Cllv. 
Mi'Cab,.  S:  Sheeran  Machinery  Corp.,  Room  482, 

-ift   Cbnrch    St..    New    York   city, 
NllesBement  Pond    Co  ,    111     B'way,    N,    Y.    O. 

BORING  TOOLS— Expansion 

n.lvN    ll.irliig   M C..,.    St.    l-.nlr    Mo. 

BOX  STRAPPING  AND  FASTENERS 

Acme    Steel    finods    Co.,    Cbli^ngo.    III. 
Cary   Mfir.   Cn..   Hroohlvn.    N.   Y. 
De  Haven  »tfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Stanley    Uk-..    New    Britain.   Conn. 


BOXES — Annealing 

Blaw  Kiio.\  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Electro  Alloys  Co.,  Elyria,  0. 

M.slil    .Ma.'liine    fa.,    Plttsbnlgh.    Pa. 

Cniled   Eiigrg.  Ai   I'dry.   Co.,    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

BOXES— Carbonizing 

Calorizing  Co.  of  I'ittsburi 


Pittsburgh,   I'a. 


BOXES — Case   Hardening 

Quiglcy  Furnace  Specialties  Co..   Inc.,  liO  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New   York  City. 

BOXES— Journal 

Uiiniey    Hall    Hearing    Co.,    Jamestown,    N.    Y. 

BOXES— Steel 

iicm    staiii|>*-il    Steel    Co.,    Boston.    Mass. 
Sterling     Wheelbarrow    Co.,     Milwaukee,    Wis, 

BRAKES — Electric 

Electric    Controller  &   Mfg.   Co.,   Cleveland.   O. 

BRAKES — Metal    Forming 

Cinciniioti    Shapcr   t'o.,    Cincinnati,   O. 


BRICK — Chrome 

Liivino,    E.  J.,   &  Co.,   PhlladelDhia.   Pa. 

BRICK — Fire 

American   Refractories  Co.,    Plttsbursh,    Pa. 
Ashland    Fire    Brick    Co..    The,    Ashland.    Ky. 
Ciesceiit    Refractories    Co.,    Curwens\  iUe.    Pa. 
Gicen.    A.    I'..    Fire    Brick    Co..    Mexico,    MO. 
Harbison-Walker    Uefracturles    Co..    Pitts..    Pa. 
Iroulon    Fire   Brick    Company.    Iroiiton.    O. 
Pyro    Clay    Products    Co..    Oak    Hill,    O. 
Queens     Run     Refractories     Co.,     Inc,     Lock 

Haven.    Pa. 
Stowe-Fuller    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 
Taylor.   Clinrb-s,    s..n«- Company,   Cincinnati,   O. 
U.   S.  Refractories  Cori).,  Mt.    DnIon,   Pa. 

BRICK— Fire  Clay 

'laylor.   cliiul.s,    Si.ns  Company.  Cincinnati,  O. 
BRICK — Magnesite 

Lavino.     E.    J.,    &    Co.,     Philadelphia.     Pa. 
BRICK— Silica 

Lavino.    E.    J..    &    Co.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
BRIDGE  BUILDERS 

Ingalls  Iron  Works  Co.,  The,  Birmingham,  Ala 

Kiiiv  

.McCI 


Mi    llr 


ball     Company,     I'itsburgb.     Pn. 

1  .impaiiv.     Pliilnd,l|i|'  a.    Pa. 
Pittsburi-ii  lies     .Muincs     Steel     Co..     Pitts..     Pa. 
Sh..eiiiiiUer-Satterlliwalt      Briilge      Co..      Potts- 

l.iwu     I'a. 
Virginia    Bridge  &    Iron   Co.,    Roanoke.    Va. 

BROACHES 

Arneiicaii    Hi 
I.apointe.    J 

BROACHING  MACHINES 

American  llroacli  ,\:  .Mcli.   I'o..  Ann   Arbor,  Mich. 
Lnpointe   .1.    N..    Co.,    .New    I.,.iidoii.    Ct. 
New  York  Mchry.  E.\ch..  50  church  St..  N.Y.C. 
Pawtncket   Mfg.    Co..    Pawtucket.    B.    I. 

BRONZE— Manganese 

Willniai; 
BROOMS— Steel 

Steel  4:  Tube  Co.   at  A 


Cleveland.    Ohio, 
lea.  Chicago.  III. 


BUCKETS— Clam   Shell 

BlawKiio.x  Co.,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Broslus,     Edgar    E.,     Pillsliiirgh,    Pa. 

Halss,  Geo.,  Mfg.  Co..   Inc..  142d  St.  &  Canal 

PI..  New  York  City. 
Havward    Co..    50    Church    Street.    N.    T.    C. 
McMvler   Interstate  Co.,   The,   Cleveland,   O. 
Orton    &    Stelnbienner    Co..    Chicago.    III. 
Williams.   G.    II..    Co..   Erie.    Pa. 

BUCKETS — Conveyor 

Godfrey    Conve.vor    Co..    Elkhart.    Ind. 
BUCKETS— Electric   Motor 

Hayward    Co..    .'lO   clmrch   Street,   N.   Y.   O. 

BUCKETS— Elevator 

Coliiinbns  Conveyor  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
HendrlcU     Mfg.    Co..     Carbondale,    Pa. 

BUCKETS— Grab 

Hroslns,    Edgar    E..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Brown    Hoisting    Machry,    Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 

Browning    Co.,     Cleveland.    O. 

Hayward    Co  .    50  church   Street.   N.  Y.   O. 

Link  Belt    Co.,     Chicago,     III. 

Ortci  &    Stelnhrenner   Co..   Chicago.    111. 

Williams.    G.    II..    Co..    Erie,    I'a. 

BUCKETS— Orange  Peel 

Havward    Co..    "O    Church    Street,    N.    Y.   C. 
Orton   ,t   Stelnluenner  Co..   Chicago.    III. 

BUCKLES — Bale  Tie 

.Toilet    Wrought    Washer   Co.,    Jollet.    III. 
BUILDINGS— Factory 
Austin  Co.,  ClcTPlnnd.  O. 
Mcciintlc-Marsbnil   C...    rituhnrgh.   Pn. 

BUILDINGS — Galvanized    Sectional 

Blaw  Knox  Co..   Plttsbnrgh,   Pa, 
BULLDOZERS 

Garrison    A,.    Pmindrv  Co.,    Pltshnreh,   Pa. 

York  Mchry.  Exrh.,  50  Chnrch  St..  N.Y.C. 


BURNERS — Combination  Oil  and  Gas 

Advance    Furnace   &    Engineering    Co..    Spring- 

Held.    .Mass. 
Anthony  Co..   The,   Long  Island  City,   .\.    Y. 
Focrst.  John.  &  .Sons,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Surface  Couibustlou   Co.,   306  388   Gerard   Ave.. 

Bronx,   N.    Y. 
Tate-Jones   &   Co.     Inc.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Ft.   Wayne,  Ind. 

BURNERS — Enclosed  Flame  Gas 

Oven  Eiiuiinnent  i  Mfg.   Co.,   New  Haven,   Ct. 

BURNERS— Oil 

Anthony  Co..  The,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Best,     H,     N..     Furnace    &    Burner    Corp.,    11 

B'way.    New    York    City. 
Economv   Furnace  Co..   The.   Chicopee.   Maes. 
Foersl.'johu,  &  Sons.   Bayonne,  N,  J, 
Wayne   Tank   &   Pump  Co..  Ft.   Wayne,   Ind. 

BURNERS— Powdered  Coal 

Crimlie    Fml    Eiiuipnient  Co.,    Harvey,    III. 

BURRS — Steel 

Wrought    Washer    Mfg.    Co..    Mllwajkee.    Wis. 

BUSHINGS— Brass  and   Bronze 

Elyria.  O. 

lUg    Hn 


ritt  Ci 


Bostci 


Mass. 


niiauy,   Toledo,    (i. 


BUSHINGS— Phosphor    Bronze 

Phosphor    Bronze   Smelting  Co.,   Pblla..   Pa. 

CABINETS— Tool 

Whitman   &   Barnes   Mfg.    Co.,    Akron,   Ohio. 

CABLE — Auto    Towing 

American    Steel   &    Wire   Co..    Chicago.    111. 

CABLE— Electric 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

CABLEWAYS        AND       TRAMWAYS  —  See 
Tramways 

CALIPERS— Indii 


Ho 


.ting 

..  Co..  Irvlngton.   N.  J. 


CALIPERS— Micrometer 

New  Mclal  Tool  Steel  Co., 


London,  Ct. 


CALORIMETERS — Coal    or    Gas    Recording 

Precision   Instrument  Company.    Newark,   N.  J. 

SiiLlIl.    i.:is     '.Iiiiilleel  llig    Co.,    DayloU,    O. 

CAR   ROOFS — Pressed   Steel 
Sharon, Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Sbaron,  Fa. 

CARBIDE 

Air    l!,.iluction    Sales  Co.,    342    Madison   Ato.. 
N.   Y.  C. 

CARBONIZING — See   Heat   Treating 

CARRIERS — Cut  Bar 

Hlaw    Klo.x   Co..    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

CARRIERS — Sheet  Bar 

Hlaw  Knox  Co..   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARRIERS — Sheet  Pack 

Hlaw  Knox   Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CARS — Charging 

Hirdslioro  Steel  FUy.  i  Mch.  Co.,  Blrdsboro,  P». 

CARS — Dump 

Atlas    Car   \    -Mfg.   Co..   Cleveland,    O. 
CARS — Industrial  and  Mining 

Atbis   Car   .'K    .Mfg.    Co..   Cleveland.    O. 
Chase    Fioiiidiy    &    Mfg.    Co..    Colilinhus.    O. 
McKee.    Arthur   G.,    &    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 

CARS — Railroad     (Second-hand) 

Sliipliers-   c„,    l.oo.    Inc..    Ii;r.    ll-way.    N.   Y.   C. 
CASE   HARDENING — See   Heat   Treating 
CASTINGS— Acid    or    Heat    Resisting 

Buiralo  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,   1545  Flllniore  ATe.. 


Hii 


N.    Y. 


Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


Calorizing  Co.  of  Pitt.sl 
Electro  Alloys  Co..   Elyria.   O. 
Ilosklns  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit.   MIeh. 

CASTINGS — Aluminum     Bronze 

Bullal..   Bronze   Die  Cast  Corp.,    Huffulo,    N 
CASTINGS— Brass,  Bronze  or  Aluminum 
AJax    Met.. I    C..  .    I'l.iiii.b-lolila.    I'a. 
American   Crucible  Products  Co.,  Elyria.  O. 

Amerhan    Mai.gai Bronze    Co.,     Phlla..     I 

Atkinson  Co..  Rochester  N.  Y. 
Bnush  Machine  Tool  Co..   Sprlnglleld.  Mass. 
Betlii.liem    Sl.el    C...    So     Beltileben,      I'a. 
Bolivar    Foundry    Co..    Bolivar.    N.    Y. 
Buffalo  Bronze  Die  Cast  Corp..  Buffalo.   N 
Bunting  Bra«s  ,■(.■    Bninze  Co..  Toledo. 


Coliiol.lan    Hr. 


rp..   Fi 


epor' 


Columbus  Brass  Company,  Columbus,  O 
Cross  Engineering  Co.,  Carbondale.  Pa. 
Do'bler  nii^Castlng  Compa 


Brookly 

irnll      MIel. 

Works.    Muskegon    Heights 


Enterprise    i»rn 

*"••''■ 

Freilerloksen  CnnmanT.  Saclnnw.  Midi. 
Gniner.  J.  J..  *  ro..'En«ton.  Pa. 
Haves  Brass  Foundry,  Inc  .  S.vracuse,  N.  Y 
Jenkins  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomtleld,  N.  J 


Williams,    While    .<■    Co..    Mi.llne 
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I.iiusli  Hros.,  00  West  St..   .New  York  City. 
Lunuii  Blaring  Co..  Bullalo.  N.  Y. 
.MiKiiu  Kilr.v.  .V  .Miuh.  Co..   U.iklK.rt.   N.  T. 
Pliosphor   Broiizf  SiiieltiDt;  Co.,   Pbilu.,  Pa. 
Uiirilau  Fuuuilr.v  Cuiuifiiuy,  Itaiituit.   .\.  J. 
Bipley,  J.  B..  Brass  Foundr.v,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Soss  Mtv.  Co..   hu-..  Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 
Spenct^r's  8oiis,   1.  s..  Int.,  Uulltord,  Ct. 
Spindlcr   &    JJcringiT,   Jersey    City,    N.   J. 
liltin  Brass  Jc  Brouli;  Co.,  TllBn,  O. 
Wi'llmau  UroDZe  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

CASTINGS— Die 

Baush  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Buffalo  Bronze  Hie  Cast  Corp..   Buffalo,  N.   T. 
Doolilor  I>l(-CastinB  Couipnny.  Br.ioklyn.  S.  T. 
FriMikliu    Die'  Ciistiiis  Corp..   .Syracuse.    N.   Y. 
Krt.l.  rickseu    Company,    .-iiiui":!"'.    Mich. 
Globe  Tool  &  EoglneeriDE  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Lougli    Hros..    ill)    West    St..    New    York    City. 
Soss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CASTINGS— Electric  Steel 

Acme    Steel    &     Malleable    Iron    Works,     Inc., 

Buffalo.   N.   V. 
American    Steel    Foundries.    Cbicago,    111. 
Belle  City  Malleable   Irou  Co.,    Uacine.   Wis, 
Betbleheiu  Steel  Co.,  So.   Beltaletaem,  Fa. 
Cliic;iKo    Sleel    IMiy.   Co..    Chicago,    111. 
Fariell-Check    ><teel    Fdry.    Co..    Sandusky,    O. 
Industrial  Steel  Casting  Co..  Toledj.  O. 
Mayuard    Electric    steel    Casting    Co..    MilWaO- 

kee.    Wis. 
Monroe  Ste.l  Casli.igs  Co..  Monroe,    Mich. 
Ohio  Steel  Fdry.  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
Sivyer   Steel   lustmy    Co..    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
Smith,  Geo.  U..   Steel  Casting  Co..  Milwatlkee. 

CASTINGS— Gray  Iron 

Adams.    Wm..    Foundry  Co.,   Inc..   Phiia.,  Pa. 

Baker  -Mfu'.   Corj'..    Sarnloga   Springs,    N.   Y. 

Bamhart-Davis  Co.,  Warren.  Pa. 

Berks   Fouuilry    i:   iUg.    Co..    Berks.    Pa. 

Bethlehem  Steel   Company.  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birdsboru  Steel  Fdy.  i  Mch.  Co..  BIrdsboro.  Pa. 

Bolivar   Foundry   Co.,    Bolivar.    N.    Y. 

ll.inuot    Company.     Tlie.    Canton.    O. 

Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  1545  Fillmore 

Ave.,    Buffalo.  X.  T. 
Carthage  Machine  Company.  Carthage.  N.  Y. 
ChisholmMoore  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  O, 
City  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Connellsville    Foumlry    Macli.    &    Steel    Casting 

Co..    Pitt.shiirgh.    I'a. 
Cooper  Brothers.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Covington  Machine  Co..  Inc.,  Covington,  Va. 
Cresson-.M..rris    (.....    I'liilaUelpliia,    fa. 
Creswell.    Samuel  J..    Iron   Works,   Phila..   Pa. 
Daugherty    Foundry    Co..    .lllentown.    IM. 
Egyptian   Iron   Works.   Murphysboro,   111. 
Excelsior  Tool  &  Mch.  Co  .  East  St.  Loais,  111. 
Fairmont  Foundry  Co..  PLIladelpbla,  Fa. 
Federal   Signal   Co..   Albany.   N.    T, 
Fort  Madison  Foundry,  Fort  Madison.  Iowa. 
Frnmiiigham      Foundries.      Inc..      Frnuiingham. 

Mass. 
Franklin  Machine  Company.  Providence,  R.  I. 
FreilericU    In.n   .V    Ste.l    I'u..    Frederick,    Md. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  The,  Galeshurg.  111. 
Hale   Mfg.    C...    .\li.i..n.    .Mi.  h. 
Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co..  Springfield.  Mass. 
lilens  Falls  Marhiiie  \V..rUs.   (Jlens  F,ills.   N.  Y. 
Gray  Iron  Foundry  Company.   Reading.  Pa. 
Hubley  Mfg.  Co.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
Hide  Park  Fdry    &  5Iaeh.  Co  ,  H.vde  Park.  Pa. 
Jollv,  J.  &  W.,  Inc..  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Jones.    W.   A..   Fdry.    &   Mch.   Co..    4434   West 

H.K.sevelt    Road.    Chicago.    Ill, 
Killn     Mfs.    Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
Kline  Hardware  Co..  Allentown,  Pa. 
Klotz  Machine  Co..  Sandusky.  O. 
Lebanon  Gear  &  Machine  Works.  Lebanon,   Pa. 
I.ouch    Bros..    00    West    St..    -N".    Y.    C. 
Lycoming  Motor  Corp..   Williamsport,    Pa. 
McKim   Fdrv.  &  .Marh.  Co..   Lockp.jrt.  N.  Y. 
Mesta  Marh.  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Newark    Malleable    Iron    Works.    Lonis    Sacks, 

Inc..  Newark.  X.  J. 
North  Wales  .Mach.  Co..   Inc..  North  Wales.  Pa. 
Oneonta  Iron  Works.  Inc..  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 
Osborn   Mch.    Co.,    Du   Bois.    Pa. 

Patch.  F,  B..  Manufacturing  Co..  Rutland.  Vt. 
IVnn  Fdrv.  &  Mfg.  Co..  Box  1S2,  Reading.  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Engrg.  Wks..   New  Castle,  Pa. 

Peqtionnock  Fdry.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Piedmont   Fdry.   &   Mach.   Co.,   Inc..  Piedmont. 
West   Va. 

Pulaski    Foundrv    &    Mfg.    Corp..    Cleveland.    O, 

Ricliey.  Browne  ,<:  Donald.  Inc.,  Jlasi..tli.  L.  I. 
St.  Ix>uis  Malleable  Casting  Co..  St.   Loala. 

St.  Marys  Foundry  Co.,  Minster.  O. 

Sessions  Foundry  Company.  Bristol.  Ct. 

Shaw.  Welsh  &  Company.  Galesburg.  111. 

Spencer's.  I.   S..  Sons.  Inc..  Guilford,  Ct. 

Stowell  Co..   South  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Straight  Line  Engine  Co..    lac  .   Syracuse.  NY. 

Sweet  &   Dovle  Foundrv  &   Machine  Co..   Troy 
(Greene  Island).  X.  Y. 

Swptt.    A.   L..    Iron   Works    Medina.   N.  t. 

TaylorWilson    JIfe.    Co..    McKees    Rocks.    Pa. 

Trov   Foundrv   &   Machine  Co..   Troy.    N.   Y. 

Turner  JIachine  Co..  Danbnry,   Ct. 

Turner  &    Sevmour  Mfg.    Co  .    Torrington.    Ct. 

Uni.m    Mfg.    Co..    New    Britain.    Ct. 

Fnited  En^rc.  ,^  Fdrv.  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdry.  Co..  Burlington. 
N.   J. 

tllica     Steam     Engine     &    Boiler    Works,     The, 
Dtica,    N.   Y. 

Vogt  Bros.   Mfg.  Co,.   Inc..  Louisville.   Ky. 

Warren  Fdry.  &  Pipe  Co.,  11  B'way.  N.  Y.  C. 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Fdry.  Co..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  JUddletown.  Ct. 

CASTINGS — Malleable 

Acme    Steel    &    Malleable    Iron    Works,    Inc., 

Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
Belle  CitT  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Racine.  Wis. 
Cadillac  Malleable  Iron  Co  .  Cadillac.  Mich. 
Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
Cnshman    Company.    Inc..   Champaign.    111. 
De.-.itor   Malleable    Iron    Co..    Decatur.    111. 
Devlin.   Thomas.   Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Lakeside   Malleable   Castings  CIt..    Undne,    Wis. 

l.amasier    l'..i ry    Co..    Lancaster.    Pa. 

Link. Belt  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Lough  Bros..  90  West  St,  New  York  City. 
.Malleable    Iron    Fltlnigs    Co..    Branford.    Ct. 
Meeker    Foundry    Company.    Newark.    N.   J. 
Moore    .It    .Moore.     Inc.,     Reading.     Pa. 
Newark    Malleable   Iron    Works,    Louis    Sacks. 

Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Northern    .Malleable   Iron  Co..   St.   Paul,   Minn, 
Uichiiiolul    .Malleable    Castings    Co..    Uicliiiioud. 

Ind. 
Rockt.ird  .Malleable  Iron  Works,   Rockford,   111. 
St.  Louis  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
stowell    Co..    South    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
Temple  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pblla..  Pa. 
Vermilion    Malleable   Iron   Co..    Uoopeston,    III. 

CASTINGS — Manganese   Steel 

Hethlehem    Steel   Com|.any,    So.    Betlilehero,    Pa. 
Moore    4    Moore.    Inc..    Reading,    Pa. 
Smith.    Geo.    II  .    Steel   Casting  Co..   MHwBnkce. 
Steele   ,\:    Cundiet.    Inc..    Jersey   City.    N.   i. 

CASTINGS — Open  Hearth  Steel 

Commercial  Steel  Casting  Company.  Marlon,  0. 

CASTINGS— Semi-Steel 

Buffalo  F.i.ii.  Irv   ,t   M.iehine  Co..   1.545  Fillmore 

Av,.  ,    l:        ,     .      \      1 
Franiiii-1  1       i  Inc..  Franiingham,  Mass. 

JIalleal  1  -J-  Co..   Branford.  Ct. 

Troy  F.iii,  .■.   Miiuii.-  Co..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

CASTINGS— Steel 

Adamson  Mach,  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

.Amirirnn    steel    Foundries.    Chicago.    HI. 
Atlantic  Steel  Castings  Co..  Chester.  Pa. 
Atlas  Steel  Casting  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Bethlehem    Steel   Co..   So.    Bethlehem.   Pa. 
Birdsboro  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co..  BIrdsboro    Pa 
Chester   Steel  Castings  Co..   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Chirac.'   Steel    Fouioirv    Co..    Chicago.    Ill 
Commercial  Steel  Casting  Company.  Marion.  O. 
Connellsville    F...indry    Mach.    &    Steel    Casting 

Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Crucible    Steel    Casting   Co..    Lansdowne,    Pa. 
Filk   (V.rii  .    lie      Milwaukee.   Wis. 
Farrell-Cheek    Steel    Fdry.    Co..    Sandusky.    O. 
Federal    Steel    F.lrv.    Co..    Chester,    Ta 
Industrial   Steel   Casting  Co..   Toledo.   O. 
Lough  Bros..  90  West  St..  New  York  City. 
Malleable    Ir.oi    Fittings    r.,__    n,  .nif.o-.l.    Ct 

d    Electric    .Steel    Castings   Co..    Milwnn- 


l;e 


Wi. 


Mach.    Co.,    Pittshurgh.    Pa, 

National    Steel   Casting  Co..    Montpelier.    Ind. 

Ohio  Steel  Fdrv.  Co..  Springfield.  O. 

Otis    Steel    Co..    Cleveland,    'r 

Pliilnd.lphia    Rn'I   ,(.    Mach.   Co  .    Phlla..   Pa 

I'Ml'isl;,    F.iun.trv    ,<-    Mfg,    C.iiM.  .    Cl.-velai.d.    O 

Reading    Steel   Casting   Co..    Inc..   Beading.   Pa. 

Rh.ide  Island  Crucible  Steel  Co..  Providence. 
R.   I. 

Riverside   Steel    Castings    Co..    Newark.    N.    -T. 

Sharon  Foundrv  Co..    Sharon.   Pa. 

Sivvor    Steel    Casting   Co..    MilwauWee,    \vi  = 

Smith.  Geo.  H..  Steel  Casting  Co..  Milwau- 
kee.   Wis 

Temple   \fallpablp  Trnn  .t-   Steel    To  .    Phlln       P» . 

Fnited  Engrg.  &  Fdrv.  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Fdry.  Co..   Wheeling.    W.    Va. 

CASTINGS. — Zinc,  Tin  or  Lead 
Soss  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

CEMENT — Fire  Resisting 

Quig'ev  Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  Inc.,  26 
Cortlandt  St..    New  York   City, 

CENTERING  MACHINES 

Whiton.    D.   E..    Mach.   Co.,    New    Ixindon.    C 

CENTERS — Index 

Simmons  Mach.  Co.,   Inc.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

CHAIN    MACHINERY 

Baird    Machine    Co..    Bridgeport.    Ct. 

Vaughn   Machinery  Co..   Cuyahoga  Falls,   Ohio 

CHAINS— Cable 

Morton.  Thomas.  245  Centre  St.,   N.   Y.  0. 

CHAINS— Coil 

American  Chain  Co..   Inc..   Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Bradlee   ,<:   Co,.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Bridgeport    Chain    Co,.     Bridg.T.Tt      Ct, 
Columbus    McKinnon    Chain    Co..    Columbus.    O. 
Woodhouse    Chain    Works.    Trenton.    N.    J 

CHAINS — Conveyor 

.\merican  Chain  Co,.  Inc..  Bridgeport.   Ct. 
Brown  Hoisting  Machry.  Co.,  CHcveland.  O. 
I,ii,l;-lielt    (-....    Chi.ag...    111. 
Welister  Mfg.   Co.,  Chicago.   111. 
Wocdhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

CHAINS — Crane   and   Hoist 

American   Chain  Co..    Inc..    Bridgeport,   Ct. 
Bradlee  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Columbus  McKinnon   Chain   Co,.   Colnmbns,    O. 
Woodhouse  Chain  Works,   Trenton.   N.  J, 

CHAINS— Dredge 

American  Chain  Co..  Inc..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Carroll  Chain  Company.  The.  Columbus.  O. 
Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  C\)lumbns,  O. 

CHAINS — Furnace 

Bridgeport    Chain    Co..    Bridgeport.    Ct. 

CHAINS — Jack 

Mattstuk  Mfg.  Co..  Waterbury,  Ct. 
CHAINS — Power  Transmission 

Baldwin   Chain   .it   Mfg    Co..    Woieester,   Maes. 
Bridgeport  Chain  Co..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Link-Belt  Co..  Chicago,  111. 


CHAINS — Rocker-Joint 

Morse  Chain  Co.,    Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

CHAINS— Sash 

Bridgeport    Chain    Co..    Bridgeport,    Ct. 
Chain  Products  Co.,   Cleve.,  Ohio. 
.Morton,  Thos.,    245  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Parker    Suiiply    Co,.    Inc.,    785    E.    135tb    St., 
New  York  CMty. 

CHAINS— Sling 

Carr.dl  l  hain  Conipauv.  The.  Columbus.  Ohio 
Columbus  M.'Kinnuu  Chain  Co..  Columbus,  O. 
Beading    I'lialii    &    Blo.k    Co..    Reading.    Fa. 

CHAINS — Sprocket   Wheel 

Ciillnian  "Wheel    Co..    Chicago,    111. 
Link-llelt   Co  .    Chicago.    111. 
Stowell  Co..    S..ulh  .Milwaukee.   Wis. 
Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Whitney    Mfg.    Co..    Hartford.    CI. 


CHAPLETS 

Eidle   Perforating  Co..    Rochester,    N.   Y. 

CHASERS 

Jones  &  I.amson  Mach.  Co.,  Sprlngfleld,  Vt. 

CHECKS— Metal 

Mattliews.    J.    11..    &    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Rome  Mfg.  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
S.hweidtle    Stamp   Co..    Briilgeport.    Ct. 

CHROMIUM   METAL 

Electro     Metallurgical    Sales    Corporation,    30 
East  42nd   Street,    New  York  City. 

CHUCKS — Drill   and   Lathe 

Cushman  Chuck  Company,  Hartford.  Ct. 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..  New  Haven.  Ct 
ll.irlon.    E.,    &    Son   Co.,    Winds.. r    l.oiK».    Ct. 
M.iise  Twist   Drill   &   Machine   Co.,    New   Bed- 

f..nl.    Mass. 
Skinner   Cliu.k  Co..    New   Britain.   Ct. 
Cni..n    Mfg.    Co..    New    Britain.    Ct. 
Vi.t..r     r....l    C.mpan.v.     In.-..    Waynesboro,    Pa. 
Whiton  Mach.   Co..   D.   E.,  New  London,  Ct. 

CHUCKS — Magnetic 

Ileald    M.h.     Co..     Worcester,    Mass. 

CHUCKS — Metal 

Hoi;gs..u  .V  Pettis  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

CLAMPS— Flanging 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co..    Ill   B'way,   N.   Y.  C. 
Ryerson.    Joseph    T..    &    Son.    Chicago.    111. 

CLAMPS — Steel 


Br. 


N.    Y. 


&    Co.,    S7    Richards    St  . 


CLEANER— Metal 

Electri.-   Smelting  &  Aluminum  Co..  Lockport. 

N.  y. 

F.'rii.    J.    B..    Co..    W.vandotte.    Mich. 

Oakley  Chemical  Co..   22  Thames  St..  N.   Y.   O. 

CLEANING   MATERIALS 

El.-inri.    Smelting   &    Aluminum   Co.,    Lockport, 

N.   Y, 
r.iirl,    .1,    B..    Co..    W.vando'te.    Mich. 
Oakley  Chemical  Co.,  22  Thames  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

CLOCKS — Watchman's 

Newman  Clock  Co..   Inc.,   428  B'way,  N.  Y.  C. 
CLUTCHES — Friction 

Brown    Rngi ring   Co..    Rending,    Pa. 

Cal.lwell.  W.  Iv.  Co..  260  Brandeis  St.,  Louis- 
ville.   Ky. 

Falls  Clutch   .t  Mchry.   Co  .   Cuyahoga  Falls.  O 

Johnson     Carlyle.   Machine  Co..   Manchester    Ci. 

Jones,  W.  A.,  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co..  4434  West 
Roi.sevelt    Road.    Chicago,    III. 

Moore    &    White    Co..    Philadeli.hia.    Pa. 

Schultz,    A.    L.,    &    Son,    Chicago.    Ill 

Woods,    T.    B.,    Sons   Co.,    Chambersburg.    Pa. 

CLUTCHES — Magnetic 

Cntl.-r  Hammer    Mfg.    Co..    Milwaukee.    Wis. 

COAL 

Addy,  Matthew.  Company,  The.  Cincinnati.  O. 

netM.'l.en.    Steel    Co..    S.i.     Bethlehem.     Pa. 
Cleveland  Cliffs    Iron    Companv.    Cleveland.    O. 
Ilanna.  M.    A..  ,^  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
rievward.    Thomas   R..   Co..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Tli'ckman.    Williams    &    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
International    Fuel    &    Iron    Corp.,    Pittsburgh. 

Pa. 
Peabodv   Fuel    Co.,    Pittsbnrgh.    Pa. 
Pickands.   Mather  &  Co..  Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Pilling   &   Co..    Inc..    Philadelphio.    Pa. 
St    Louis  Coke  ,^-  Chemical  Co..  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
Snyder.    W.    P..    &    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

COAL.  ORE  AND  ASH  HANDLING  MA- 
CHINERY 

Alliance    Machine    Co..    Alliance,    O. 

Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Brown    Hoisting    Slachrv.    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 

Freeman-Riff  Co.,  Terre  Haute,   Ind. 

Cifford-Wood  Co..   Hudson.   N.   T. 

Codfrev  Convevor   Co..    Elkhart,    Ind. 

Haiss.'Geo.,*Mfg,  Co..  Inc.,  142d  St.  &  Canal 
Place,    New    York    Citv. 

Hanna  Engineering  Works.  ChicaBo.  III. 

Havward  Co.,  50  Church  St..  New  York  City. 

Link  Belt  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
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Mill\lcr   Interstate  Co.,  Tlit,  Ck-veland,   O. 
.N..illr.-ir.    ].ii;;iiii.-eriiii;    Uoil,^.    Di-tmil.    lluli. 
Oituii  &  NtriiilirFiiiiiT  ('o..  ChlfOgo.   Ill 
WeUmer   Mfg.   Co..   Cblcaiiu,    111. 

COAL  POWDERING  EQUIPMENT 

l^.}ii«.n.l   Ilr..s.   ICjiKri,-.   c...  (Iiitago.  111. 

COATING   AND   WATER-PROOFING 

Solar  Compounds  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COCKS — Air   and   Gas 

CraiK"  Co.,  Clticago,  III. 

COILING    MACHINES    —    Flexible    Shaft. 
Metallic  Tube  aad  Casintf 

.■^iiepcf    i:    llurtley,    Ilic.,    Uor.i-.stir.     .llu»«. 

COILS — Pipe,  Iron,  Copper  or  Brass 

Jluru»burg  I'ipt-   &   I'lpe    IWi.ding  Co.,    llarris- 

i.iHK.  I'a. 
I'lttsborgb    Pipe    Coll    &    Bendiug    Co.,    Pltts- 

burgb.  Pa. 

COKE — Metallurgical 

Addy.    Muttbtw,  I'oiupany.  The.   Cincinnati.   O. 
lli'liilfliiiji    Sliil   Cmipuny.   Sii.   BellilHlimi.    Pa, 
Cleveland-Cliffs    Iron   Company,    Cleveland.    O. 
Croiliir    lliulhers.    .11    B.    4Utb    St.,    .N.    i.    C. 
llaiii.ii.    .\l.    A..   A:   Co..   Cleveiiiiul.   O. 
Ilii'kiiiun,    Willlunis  &  Co.,   Pittsburgb,    Pa. 
Uilhiiiin   Ciinl   &   CoUf   Co  .    Pittsburgii.    I'.i, 
Internutional    Fuel    Ik    Iron    Corp.,    Pittsburgb. 

Pa. 
Iron  Trade  Products  Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Peubody   Kuel  Co..    Pittsburgb,   I'a. 
Pilling  &  Co.,   Inc.,    Pblladelpbia.   Pa. 
lt..i:.T>.    iliowii    *    Co.,    Ulncini.uti.    o 
St.   Ixiuis  Colie  &  Cheniicul  Co.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
Sljy.l.r.    \V.    1'.,   .\:   Co..    I'iltslMllgb.    Pa. 

Steviurt   Finuine   C piiiiy.    'Ihe.   «:ievel;incl.    <). 

Tenn.   Conl.   Iron  ,V   R  R.  Co..  HirTiiinehnm.  Ala. 
Tutein,   E.    Arthur,   Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Walllngford-Wnlter  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

COKE-OVEN  MACHINERY 

.\, Maine    Maebiue    Co..    Alliun.e.    O. 
Alhiii   Car   i    Jifg.    Co..    Clevelnucl.    O. 

COKt  OVENS— By-Prodiicts 

Sniytbp,  S.  R.,  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

COLD   DRAWING  MACHINES— Bar   &  Wire 

Vaiighu  .\l.hiy.   Co..   Cu.viili.iga   Falls.    O 

COLLARS — Spacing    for    Milling    Cutters 

iMlroll   Suiiiil'iMS  Co..   Detroit.   Mich. 

COLLETS— Spring  or  Split 

llivr-rt  I.;uhe  A  Hrlnder  Co..  Boston.   Mass. 

COMPOUNDS — Case    Hardening    and    Tem- 
pering 

.AMll-llor;i.v   ioini>.,unii  Co.,   Ft.   Wayuc.   luu. 
I'ark   rbeiiiical   Co..    Detroit,    Mich. 

COMPOUNDS— Welding 

.Viiti-Itoiax  Compound  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

COMPRESSORS— Air 

Allis-Chalniers  Mfg.    Co.,   Milwaukee,   WIe. 

American  Air  CoiiipreHaor  Works,  5&8  Hamil- 
ton Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Iliir.v  CoiiiiJie.,8(ir  Co..   Erie.   Pa. 

Cl.i.iiL-,,     I'lie ;itle    Tool    Co..    B    E.     44tb    St., 

.\ew    York    (,'ity. 

I).-    I.aviil    Steiiiii    Turbine   Co..    Trenton.    \.    .1 

l>011er  Centrifugal  Pump  &  Mach.  Co.,  185 
lli..ad«ny.  New  York  City. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Iiigersoll  Hand  Coniimny,  U  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

.Me»la    Much.   Co..  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

NoMlbeig  Mfg.  Co.,   Milwiiukee,  Wis. 

NonvalU  Iron  Works  Co..  South  Norwalk.  Ct. 

P.  niis.vlvaiila   Pnnip   *   Coiiip.    Co  .    Easloii.    Pa. 

Spencer  Tiirlilne  Co..   Hartford.   Ct. 

Sullunn  Mebry.  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

COMPRESSORS — Gas 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  6  E.  44th  St., 
New   York   City. 

M.siu    Mii.li.  !■.,  .    I'ltlshurgh.   Pn. 

N"iwallc   Iron  Works  Co..  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Austin  (>.,  Cleveland,  O. 
CONCRETE  MACHINERY 

I'leiil    C reie    MiKbc.v.    Co..    Clnclniinti.    Oolo. 

Knlekerli..eker   Co  .    Jackson,    Mich. 

CONDENSERS 

Alberger    Puinp    &    Condenser    Co.,    140    Cedar 

sin.t     New   York   City. 
Ilean    Bros.    Stenni    Pump    Wkn..    Imlianapolla, 

Ind. 
Ingersoll  Tlnnd  Company.   11  nroadwar,  \.  T.  C. 
Mvslil     Maeh.    Co..     Plttshureh.     Pn. 
I    ^S.  Cast   Iro;.   Pipe  \  Frtry.  Co..   Burlington, 

Wheel. r  Condenser  &  Eogrg.  Co.,  Carteret. 
CONDUITS— Flexibia  Metallic 

'T'l'.n'„Ve"'l"l    '^''^' "'■"•'"'    Tuhinc    Co., 

CONNECTING  RODS 

ll-lhlelnn.    Steel    Co.. 
Standard   C.ance  Steel 

CONTAINERS— Heal  Treating 

Cal..rlzhiir  I'r.    ,.f  Plttsluirgh.    Pittsburgh,    Pa 
CONTRACTORS — General 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CONTRACTORS'     SUPPLIES— Second-liand 
Albert  i  UaviUson  Pipe  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
liagle  Pipe  Slip.  Co..  Inc..  2S3  B'way,  S.  Y.  C. 

CONTROLLERS— Crane 

Cutk-r-lluiiiiner    Mfg.    Co..    Milwaukee,   wis. 


CONTROLLERS- 


-Electric 

Mfg.    Co.. 


General  Electric  Co.,  .Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

CONTROLLERS — Electric  Motor 

Cullei  lIuiMiiier    .Mfg.    Co.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

CONTROLLERS — Temperature 

'layloi    li.siiuinent   Companies.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CONVEYING    AND    ELEVATING    MACHIN- 
ERY 

Brown  Hoisting  Machry.  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
Caldwell,  H.  W.,  &  Son  Oo..  Cliicago,  III. 

Columlm.>   Coineyor   Company,    Columbus,   Ohio. 
(iiftoiU-Uood  Co..    UudsoM.    N.    Y. 
iodfrey    Conveyor    Co..    Elkhart,    lad. 


l.inii  lle 


III. 


Pussulc.    N.    J. 
Webster    Mfg.    Co.,   Chicago,    III. 

CONVEYING  SYSTEMS— Overhead 

N.  ,1.  iMlrv.  .\.-  .Men    Co..  'dU  West  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 
Hichards-Wileoi   Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,   lU. 

CONVEYORS— Portable 

Freenian-Rirl  Co.,  Terre  Haute,   Ind. 

Haiss,    (ieo..    Mfi;.   Co..    Inc..    142d   St.  &  Canal 

Place.    New    York   City. 
Piiyne.  N.   It  .  .V  Co.    25  Church  St..  N.   Y.  C. 
Portable    Machinery    Company,    Passaic,    N.    J. 

COPING  MACHINES 

Clev.liiihl  I'lineh  ,S:  Shear  Works  Co..  Cleve..  O. 


CORE    BREAKERS — Pneumatic 

Sulliv.in    .M.bry.    Co.,    Chicago.    III. 

CORNICE  BRAKES 

|i|e.«    ,v    Krunip    Mfg.    Co..    Chicago.    111. 
CORRUGATING    MACHINERY 


CORUNDUM    WHEELS— See    Gi 


COTTERS  AND  KEYS— Spring 


COUNTERBORES 

Whitniun    &    Barm 

COUNTERSINKS 


\\\ 


Ua 


Mfg.   Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 


Mfg.  Co..   Akron.  (). 


Maris    Brothers.    Inc.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Milwaukee     I'.le.lric    Ctune    i     JUS      Lu..     Inc.. 

AlUwaukee,    Wis. 
N.  J.  Kdry.  He  Mch.  Co..  MO  West  St..  N.  T.  C. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  N.  T.  (j. 
Northern    ICugiiMeiing     VV.oks.    Detroit.    Mich. 
Payne,   N     B  .  i   Co  .   03  cbiiiih  St..    S.   V.  C. 
Rictaards-Wilcox    Mfg.    Co..    Aurora.    III. 
Beeper  1  iMiie  .\    ll.,i-t    Winks     Iteadlng,   Pa. 
Scully-Jones  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Toledo  Crane  ('o.,   Bucyrus,   O 
Wblliug    c.irporiitlon,     llaivey.    111. 

CRANES — Erection 

Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich, 

CRANES— Gantry 

Champion  Engrg.  Co..  Kenton,  O. 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engrg.  Co..  Wickllffe,  Ohio. 
N.   J.    Fdiy.  .V   .Men.    1,,..    ■•10    «.sl    M.,   .\     ».   C. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..  Ill  Broadway,  N.  Y.  O. 
Toledo    Crime    Co..    Bucyrus.    Ohio. 

CRANES— Hand  Power 

Alliance  Machine  Co..  Alliance.  O. 
Armington  Engineering  Co.,  Euclid,  O. 
Becltonl    rdiy.   &  Maehine  C.  .    B.-ilfurd,   Snd. 
Boi,    Alfred.   &   Co.,   Inc..   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Brown    llnlsliiig   .M.iihry.   Co..  Cleveland.   O. 
Champion  Engrg.  Oo.,  Kenton,  O. 

Clies;.pe:ii,e    I  roll    Works.    Haltlniore.    Md. 
Cleveland   Crane  &  Engrg.  Co..  WIcklifTe,  Ohio. 
Coiikev.   11.  D..  &  Ojnipuny,    Mendota.   111. 
Curtis   Pneunatic   Machry.  Co..    St.  Louis.   Mo. 
Erie  Steel  I'onstruction  Co..    Erie,   Pa. 
Eiiellil   Crane  &    Hoist   Co..    i:nclld.   O. 
Maris    Brothers,    Inc..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
N    J.   I'dry.  .\i   Mch.  Co..  'Ml  West  St.,  N.   Y    C. 
Niles  Beinent  Pond   Co..    Ill    Broadway.    N.Y.C. 
Nortbern    Engineering    Wuiks.     lielioit.    Mich. 
IteiMlIng    Chain    &    Block    Co..    lleudine.    Pa. 
Rlehards-Wllcox    Mfg.    Co..    Aurora.    III. 
Stamp.  Chas.,  E.,  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
loledo    Crane    Co..    Bucyrus.     Ohio. 
Wliitini:    c.oporiition,    llnrv.-y.     111. 

CRANES — Jib 

Ch.impion  Engrg.  Oo..  Kenton,  O, 
N.   J     l.irv.   .V    .Men     Co..   PO    tt  esl    St.,   .\ ,    1.   C 
Northern   Engineering  Works.   Detroit.   Mich. 
Eiehards-Wilcos    Mfg.    Co.,    Aur 


COUNTING    MACHINES 

Ilnr;ilit    .MfB.    C.i..    MiUvankee.    Wis. 

llari.    It.    .V  ,    Mfg.    Co..    Battle   Creek.    Mich. 

Root  Co..   Bristol.  Ct. 

Veeder    Mf.-.    Co..    Hartford,    Ct. 

COUPLINGS— Air   Hose 

Cleveliinil    Pneumatic   Tool   Co..    Cleveland.   O 

COUPLINGS— Cut-off,  Friction 

Jolins.in,   C.irl.vle,   Machine  Co.,  Manchester.  Ct. 
Mooie  &    White   Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

COUPLINGS— Flexible  Shaft 

Brown  Engineering  Co..  Beading,  Pa. 

.Tones,    W.    A.,   Fdry.    &   Mch.   Co.,    4434   West 

Roosevelt    Rood.    Chieai-o.    III. 
Nuttall.  R.  D..  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
l.-oots.    p.   n.    *   F.   M..   Co..   Coiiuersvllle.    Ind. 
Suilth   &  Serrell,   Newark.   N.  J. 
Thoinpson    Brothers,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

COUPLINGS— Friction  Clutch 

Caldwell.  W.  B..  Co.,  260  Brandeis  St..  Louis- 

ville.     K.v. 
Falls  Clutch  4  Mcbry.  Co..   Ciivnhogn  Fa'ls.   O. 
.'..|in...n.   t;nrlvle    Machine  1  ..      Mniiehesrer    Ct. 
Jones.    W.    A.,   Fdry.    &    Mch.    Co..    44!>4   West 

l;„..s,.>eit    llMnd,   Chlcai:o.    111. 

COUPLINGS— Oil  Well  Pipe 

Janni?-.  Steliiinetz  Jt  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
COU  PLINGS — Shaft 

Falls  Cli:teh  *  Mchry.  Co..  CuysboEii  Fn'l"    o 
Jones.  W.   A.,  Fdry.  &  Mcb.  Co.,   4434   West 

Roosevelt    l!..nd,   Chicajo.    III. 
Nicholson.    W.    H..    &    Co..    WllketBarre.    Pa. 
Smith  ,<•  Serrell.  Newark.  N.  J. 

CRANES — Crawling   Tractor 


CRANES — Electric  Traveling 

Allliiliee    Mnehine    Co..     Alllnnre.    Ohio 
American    Ship    Building   Co..    Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Armington  Engineering  Co..  Euclid.  O. 
Borher  Foster    Eng.    Co..    Clevebiud     Ohio. 
Ildfoid    Fdry.   &  Machine  Co.     Bedford.   Ind. 
Hot.    A'fred     *   Co..   Ii.e      Phllndelphlo.   Pa. 
(Thnmplon  Engrg.  Ob..  Kenton.  O. 
ChesiTPenke     lion     W..rk«.     Ilnlllnmre      Md. 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engrg.  Co..  WlcklilTe.  Ohio. 
Curtis   PneiiiMiitlc    Mnehv     Co,    St.    T  ,miI»,    Mo. 
Erie  Steel  Construction  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 
KiielPI    Crnn..   ,t-   Hoist   Co..   Euclid.    Ohio. 
Link  Bell  Co..   Chhncn.   111. 


Will 


lla 


111. 


Pitts..    P». 


CR  ANES— Locomotive 

lirown   Hoisting  Machry.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Bnnvnln.-  Co..   Cleveland.   O. 

Hyers    Mnehine   Co..    The.    Rnvenno.    O. 

le.lusiii.i]    E.iiiin.   Ce..   mi   Ifwnv.    N.   Y.   O. 

Industrl"!  Works.  Bay  aty,  Mleh. 

Link  Belt  "o..   Chicago.    111. 

McM.vler    Interstate  Co..   ■I'lie.   Cleveland.   O. 

Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co..   Bucyrus,  O. 

Orton   &   Steiiil.renner  Co.,   Chicuw.   111. 

CRANES— Portable 

Realty   .Machine  &  Mfg.  Co..   llMinmond.  Ind. 
Canton  Fdry.    &  Mach.  Co..  Canton.  O. 

CRANES— Steam,   Wire   Cleaning 

V:ni;:lin    Mneliry.   Co..   Cuyahoga   Falls.  O. 
CRANES— Wall 

Cliuiiipinn    Engrg.    Co.,    Kenton.    Ohio. 

N.  J.  Fdry.  Ma<h.  Co.,  90  West  St.,  N.  T.  0. 

CRANK    SHAFTS 

Betlileliem   Steel  Cnnipanv.   So.    Methlebein     r. 
Ijindls  Tool   t^o  .   Wavneshoro.    Pa. 
StondSKl    Oaoge    Steel   Co.,    B.aver   falls.   Pi. 
Piilon  Switch  &  Signal  Co..   SwUsvale.  Pa. 

CROSS    ARMS — Creosoted 

J.nnlsim  Wilght    Co..    Toledo.    O 

CRUCIBLES— Metallurgical 

MeCul L-ll   Il'llzell     Cnull.le 

CRUCIBLES — Platinum 

Baker   .<:    Co..    Inc..    Newark,    N.   J 

CUPOLAS— Foundry 

ring  Works.   DetroU.  Ulcb. 

CUTTERS— Bolt 


CUTTERS — Gear 

Whlron.    1).    E..    Much.    Co.,    New    London.    Ot» 
CUTTERS — Key  Seating 

Whllnev  -dfc    Co  .   Hartford.  Ct 
CUTTERS— Millinit 

AlTord  Reamer  &  Tool  Co..  Mlllershnrg.  Pa. 

ll:iil...r  C.,liiii.M    C,,..    U.I,  kford.    111. 

Brown  .V   Shiirpe  Mfg.  Co..   Providence,  R.  I. 

Cowles  Trsd  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Lovejoy    T..0I    Co..     Inc..     Sprlngtleld.     Vt. 

Morse    Twist    Drill   *    Machine  Co..    New    Bed- 

fonl.     Mass. 
Vallonal  Twist  PrI'l  &  Tool  Co..  Detroit    Mieb. 
Prnll  .^-   Wlillnev  Co.     Ill    Brosdwav.   N.   T.  0. 
Reed-Prontlce   Co..    Worcester.    Msss. 
Wayne  T\v.l  Mfg.  Co  .  Waynesboro.  Pn. 

CUTTING  \Nn  WEI  DINC.  Ai-PARATTIS — 
Oxy-Acetylene— See  Welding  and  Cut- 
ting  Apparatus   and   Supplies 

CUTTING   COMPOUNDS 

iiikL-r  Ch,.Tei,-.i,l  Co.  2-.'  Tliooies  St..  N  Y.  C. 
CUTTINC-OFF  MACHINES — Cold  Saw 
Automatic  Machine  Co..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Fspeii  t.o,.ns  Ml.,  hill..  Woi-k-s  I'Mlii.le.elilii  Ps . 
Newton  Mnch.  Tool  Plant  of  Cnnsolldnt'd  Msch. 
Tool  l^iri.  of  Amer..  17  E.  4;d  St..  N.  T.  O. 
Vandyck  Churchill  Co..  62  Ve.ey  St..  N.  T.  O. 
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CUTTING-OFF  MACHINES— Pipe 

Blgnall   4:    Keikr   ilacb.    «orUs.    Udnardsville. 

111. 
Etoa  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

CYLINDERS — Compressed  Air,  Gas,  Etc. 

Janmv.   stuiimiili  .v  Co..   I'hiladi'lphin,   Pa. 
National  Tuli.-  Co  .  rutlsliurKli.  l"a. 
Wliun.'ii.    \\m..    Jr..    &    lo..    Inc..    30   Church 
Sliiit.    New    York   City. 

DERRICKS 

llcdfor.l    I'dry.    &    Mach.    Co..    Bedford.    Ind. 
Byrrs    .Machine   Co..    The.    liayeniia.    O. 
Electii.-   Hoist  &   tieiTick  Co..   Hob    Lslnnd.    Pa. 
Muttd.r.    J.    S..   Hoisting   Engine  Co.,    Newark. 
N.  J. 

DIAMOND  TOOLS 

DesOM.u.l  SI.|.li«n    Mfg.    Co.,    Urlmna,    O. 
Dickinson.   Tlios.   L..   Si   Gold   St.,   N.   T.  C. 

DIAMONDS — Carbon  and  Bortz   (Importers) 

DesHu.iiil  SI^'i>ti:iu   .Mfg.    Co..    L'rbana,    O. 

DIE  BLOCKS 

Betlilrli.io  Sleel  Co.,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
HfppfnstiiM  Forge  &  Knife  Co..  Pitts..  Pa. 
Ward's.  Edgar  T..  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wethin-ll    luos.    Co..   Ciinibridge   :!!).    Mass. 

DIE  SINKING  MACHINES 
Pratt  .V   Wh'tii.v    Co..  Ill  Broadway.  N.  T.  O. 

Wakoti  IjiiliH  Co..  Jackson,  Mich. 

DIES — BoH  Threading 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ot. 

Prutt  .>    Whitiii-y  Co..  Ill  Broadwa.T,  N.  Y.  0. 

DIES — Drop  Forging 

Betljlclii-iii  Sti-el  Company,  So.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

DIES — Embossing    and    Stamping 

HOEgson  .t  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..  New  Haven,  Ct, 
Schvveidtle  Staujp  Co.,  lirid.'.port.  ct. 

DIES — Gripping  and  Heading 

Marcliunt.  (ieo.  F..  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

DIES — Pipe  Threading 

Bignall  *:   Kt'cl.T  M,li.   Wks.,   Edw.nrdsville.  111. 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Pratt  &   Whitn.y   Co..    Ill    Broadway.   N.  Y.  0. 

DIES — Screw  and  Thread  Cutting 

Eastern  Machine  Screw  Corp.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Jones   4  Lniiison   Machine  Co..   Springfield.  Vt. 
Landis  Machine  Co..  Wnym-shoro.   Pa. 
National  .\cme  C«.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Pratt  i   Whitney  Co..    Ill    Rroadway.  N.  Y.  C. 

DIES — Self-Opening   Adjustable 

Eastern   .Machine  Screw  Corp..  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Jones  &  I.on^sou  Machine  Co.,  Springflcld.  Vt. 

DIES — Sheet  Metal  Working 

Adriano-  M:ichine  Works,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Beaver   Mch.   &   Tool   Co.,    Newark,   N.   J. 
Bliss.  E.  W..  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  I. 
Blodgett  Engineering  ,&  Tool  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  WUs.   Co..  Cleve.,  O. 
Perrainte    M;i.liine  Co..    Bridgeton.    N.    .1 
New  England  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Natick,  Mass. 
Toledo    .M.icli.    &     I'ool    Co.,    Toledo.    O. 
V.  &  O.  Press  Co  .  Glendale.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Worcester     Stamped     Metal     Co.,     Worcester, 

Mass. 
Zeh  &  Hahnemann  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DIES — Steel  Letters   and  Stamps 

HoKgson  &  Pettis  Mtg.  Co..  New  Haven,  Ct 
ilirtil.i-«.~.    J.    11..   i   Co.,    IMttsliorgli.    Pa. 

DOLOMITE 

Baker.  J.  E..  Company,  York,  Pa. 

DOORS    AND    SHUTTERS — Steel    or   Wood 
Rolling 
Klnnear  Mfg.  Co..  Columbns,  O. 
Bichards-Wilcos  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 

DRAWN   WORK — Metal — See   Stampings  or 
Drawings — Metal 

DRIFTS— Drill 

Whitman   &   Barnes  Mfg.   Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 
DRILLING   MACHINES— Bench 

Barnes.  W.  F.  &  John  Co..  Eockford,  III. 
Lcland-Gifford   Co..    Worcester.   Mass. 

DRILLING  MACHINES — Bench,  Sensitive 

Ames,   B.  C.   Company.  The.    Wiiiiiiiim.   Mass. 
DRILUNG    MACHINES— Horizontal 

Baker  Bros.,   Toledo.  O. 
DRILLING  MACHINES — Multiple  Spindle 
Baker  Bro-..  Toledo,  O. 
Barnes  I>rill  Co..  Kockfnrd.   III. 
Baush   Machine  THjol   Co..   Springfield.   Mass. 
Colburn  Mch.  Tool  Plant  of  Consolidated  Mch. 

Tool  Corp.  of  Amer..  17  B.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
National  Acme  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
Newton  Mach.  Tool  Plant  of  Consolidated  Mach. 
Tool  Corp.  ot  Amer..   17  E.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
DRILLING    MACHINES  —  Multiple    Spindle, 
Adjustable 
Barnes     W.    F.   &  John  Co..   Rockford.  111. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co..  Ill  Broadway.  N.  Y.  O. 
DRILUNG    MACHINES  —  Multiple    Spindle, 
Vertical 
Nlles-BementPona  Co..  HI  B'way,  N.  Y.  C. 


DRILLING  MACHINES— Portable 

Cleveland   Punch  &  Shear   WUs.   Co.,   Cleve.,  O. 

DRILLING    MACHINES— Portable    Electric 

Cliuugo    rneumutic    iuul    Co.,    C    E.    44th    St., 

New    Voik    City. 
Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 
N.il  i  Smith    Electric  Tool  Co..   CiuclnuutI,   O. 

DRILLING  MACHINES— Portable  Pneumatic 

Choago    I'ne inu-     I'.iol    Co.,    0    E.    44th    St., 

New    VorU    Cltj. 

Cleveiun.l    l-n nutic    Tool    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 

Independent    Pneumatic  Tool   Co.,   Chicago,    111. 

DRILLING    MACHINES— Radial 

A riiau     Tool    Works    Co.,    Cincinnati,    O. 

Clniinimti    liickford   Tool   Co..   Cincinnati.  O. 
Cleveland   Punch  &   Shear  WUS.  Co..  Cleve..  O. 
Droves  .Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Harrington,  B,,   Son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Mueller    .o:,.  nine    Tool    Co..    Cin.inniitl,    O. 
Niles-Ilenient-I'ond  Co.,   Ill   ICwn,  ,    N.   Y.  C. 
llyersou.    Joseph    T..    &    Son.    Chicago.    111. 
laylor  &    Feun   Co..    Hartford,   Ct. 

DRILLING  MACHINES— Rock 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co..    6    B.    44th    St., 

New    YoiU    Citv. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan     .\iaeiunery     Co..     Clll.  ago.     111. 

DRILLING  MACHINES — Second    Hand 

Harris    Bros.    C^...    Chicago,    111. 

New  York  Mcby.  Esch..  .".P  church  St.,  N.  Y.  G. 

DRILLING   MACHINES— Sensitive 

Leland-GifTord  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
lioyersfoid  Foundry  &  .Mach.  Co.,   Inc..  Royers- 

ford.  Pa. 
Taji.o-   \    iM-iin    Co..    llnrtfonl.   Ct. 
Triple.v    Machine    Tool   Corp.,    IS    B.    41st   St. 

New  York  City. 

DRILLING    MACHINES — Vertical 
Baker  Bros.,  Toledo.  O. 
Haines    Drill    Co.,    ItoiUford,    III. 
Biinalo   Forge  Co..    Bultalo,    N.    Y. 
Cliampion  Blower  &  Forge  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Cincinnati    Bickford    Tool    Co.,   Cincinnati.   O. 
Harrington,  E.,  Son  .&  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
MeCabe.    J.    J.,    l-allie    &    Jtchry.    Corp.,    149 

Br.iadway.     N,-w    York    City. 
MeCalir  i  Sli.rian  Machinery  Corp.,  Boom  482, 

.-n    (  I.  :■.  h    -  t  ,    New    York   City. 
Nil.      I:  .1    Co..    Ill    Il'vvav.    N.    \.   C. 

I'r.  iMi~.    ih  ,11  >,  i  Co.,  Inc.,  149  B'way.N.Y.O. 
Uieiv.io.    .I..>,|,1.   T.,   &   Son.    Chicago,    111. 


DRILLS 

Whitm 


nter 


Barnes  Mfg.   Co.,   Akron.  Ohio. 

DRILLS — Ratchet 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co.,    Chicago.    III. 
Pratt    &    Whitney    O.,    Ill    B'way.    N.    Y.    0. 
Whitman    &    Barnes    Mfg.    Co.,    Akron.    Ohio. 

DROP  FORCINGS — See  Forgings 

DROP   HAMMERS— See   Hammers.   Drop 

DROP    PRESSES — See    Presses,    Drop 

DRYERS    FOR    ALL    MATERIAL 

noniiot    Cinpany,    The.    Cnnton.    O, 
Puff    Patents    Co  ,    Inc.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
McGann  Mfg.   Company,   Inc..   York.  Pa. 

DRYERS — Vacuum 

Buffalo  Foiindry  &  Machine  Co.,  1545  Fillmore 
Av,-  .  BulTabi.  N.  Y. 

DURALUMIN 
Baush  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DUST  COLLECTORS 

KniekeitioeUer    Co,.    Jackson.    Mich. 
Northern  Blower  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

SIv     W.    W..    .Mfg     C liaiiv.    Clevelsnd,    O. 

Sterling    Blower   Co..    Hartford.    Ct. 

ELECTRIC  WELDING — See  Welding,  Electric 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

(;eneral  Electric  Co..   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY — Second    Hand 

Gregory  Electric  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Niles.    F.    II..    ,(.-    Co.,    Inc.,    Woolworth    BIdg., 

New  York  City. 
Power   Mchrv.    Exch..    Inc..    .Jersey    City,    N.   J. 
Sachsenmaler.  Geo.,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL   WIRES 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

ELEVATOR  GUIDES 

Fitzsimons  Co..  Tonngstown.  O. 

Standard    Gauge    Steel    Co..    Beaver   Falls.   P«. 

ELEVATORS — Steam  Hydraulic 

Ili.lgway.    Craig    &    Son    Co..    Contesvllle.    Pa. 
EMERY  WHEELS — See  Grinding  WhecU 
ENAMEL   BURNING   SUPPORTS 

Calorizing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ele 


Alio 


Co.,  Ely 


O. 


ENAMELING 

.\merican  Forging  &  Socket  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Gender,   Paeschke   &   Frey   Co..    (Contract   Mfg. 
Divisi.ml.    Milwaukee.    Wis. 

END  MILLS 

Cowles  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ENGINEEKS— Consulting 

Beilaus,    Clius.    E.,    Co..    Cleveland,    O, 

Chase,  Frank  D.,  Inc.,  Chicago.  111. 

Day  ,',:  Ziminermuuu,    Inc.   I'lilladelphin,   Pa. 

Ellis.   Frank    I  .   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Freyn.    Brnssert   &   Co..    Chicago.    111. 

Gathmann  Engineering  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lane.    H.    M,    Cuuipuuy,    Delioil.    .Mk-b 

McKee.    Arthur    G.,    &    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 

Moore.    W.   E.,   &  Co.,    Pittsburgh,   I'a. 

Perin.  C.  P.  — S.  M.  Marshall.  1107  Il'way.  N.Y. 

ENGINEERS— Foundry 

Chase,   Prank   D..    Inc.,  Chicago.   111. 
Lane,  H.   M  ,  Company,  Detroit,   Mich. 

ENGINEERS— Heat    Treating 

Ame-ican     Industrial     Furnace     Corp..     Boston, 

Mass. 
Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

ENGINEERS — Metallurgical 

Gathmann   Engineeriiig  Co..   Baltimore,    Md. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

.\ustin  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bcdaui,  Chas.  B.,  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Itonnot    Company.    The,    Canton,    t*. 

Booth   Electric  Furnace  Co..   Chicago,   III. 

Chase.   Frank  D.,    Inc..  Chicago.    III. 

Day  &  Zimniernmnn,  Inc.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fuller   Engineering  Co.,    Fullerton,    Pa. 

Kennedy,    Julian,    I'iltsbnrgh.    Pa. 

Laughlin,  Alex.,  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mekee.    Arthur   G.,   &   Co.,    Clevelanil,   O. 

Moore,  W.  B.,  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I'eiinsylvnnia    Engrg.    Works.    New    Castle.    Pa. 

Raymond  Bros.  Engrg.  Co.,  diicago.  III. 

Miiytlie.    S.   li.,    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Swindell,   W.,   &  Bros,,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

ENGINES— Blowing 

Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Flttsbnrgb,  Pa. 

ENGINES — Corliss 


ENGINES — Gas  and  Ga 

Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Co..  6  E.  44th  Street, 

New    York   City. 
Lvcoming  Mot. OS  Corp..    Williamsnort.   Pa 
Mesta    Mach.    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
National  Transit  Pump  &  Mach.  Co.,  Oil  CltJ. 


ENGINES— Oil 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  6  B.  44th  Street, 

New    York    City. 
De  La   Vcrgne   Machine  Co.,   2106  East    138th 

St..   New  York  CMty. 
National   Transit   Pump  &   Mach.  Co..   Oil  City. 

Pa. 
Noi-dberg  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  'Wis. 

ENGINES — Poppet — UniHow 

Nordberg  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENGINES— Second  Hand 

Areler  ,\:  llaldwin.  Inc..  114  Liberty  St..  N.Y.O. 
Bath,    Cyril  J.,   &  Co..  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Harris   Bros.   Co.,    Chicago.    III. 
rfannmueller  Eng.  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
Schuitz.   A.  L,..  &  Son,  cnicago.  Hi. 
Wnsliineton  Co..  39  Cortlandt  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
Wlckea  Machry.  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

ENGINES— Steam 
Dake   Kngine   Company,    Grand    Haven.    Mich. 
Erie  Citv   Iron    Works.    Erie,   Pa. 
Stiimpf  Una-Flow  Engine  Company.  Inc.,  Syra- 

cus,-.  N.  Y. 
Itoy  lingine  &  Mach.  Co.,  Troy,  pa. 

ENGINES — Steam    (Una   Flow   Type) 
Mesta  Machine  Co..  pittsbnrgh.  Pa. 
Stunipf  Una-Flow  Engine  Company.  Inc.,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y. 

EXHAUST  HEADS 

sterling   l'.l..wer  Co.,   Hartford,  Ct, 

EXHAUSTERS — Gas 

Connersville   Blower   Co.,    Connersvllle.    Ind. 
Roots.  .P.    H.   &   F.   M.,   Co..   Connersvllle.    Ind. 
Spencer   Turbine   Co.,   Hartford.   Ct. 

EXPORTERS 

Phillips.    F.    R..   &   Sons  Co..   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

EYE  PROTECTION  GLASSES 

Safety  Equipment  Service  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
EYELET  MACHINES 
Waterbury-Farrel   Fdry.    &   Mach.    Co..    Water- 
Iniry.    Conn, 

FACING  HEADS 

Mummert-Dison  Co..  Hanover,  Pa. 
FACTORY  CONSTRUCnON 

.Austin  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
FACTORY   AND    PLANT  SITES 

.\labama  Power  Co.,  Birmingham,  .\la. 

Martien.    Wm.,    &    Co.,    Baltimore.    Md. 

FANS — Exhaust 

P.iifTalo    F..r-.-    Co..    Buffalo.    N.   Y. 
Champion   Blower  &  Forge  Co..  Lancaster.   Pa. 
General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
Skinner  Bros.   Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Sturtevant.   B.   P.,  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

FASTENERS— Corrugated 

Cary   Mfg.   Co..    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
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tED  WATER  HEATERS  AND  PURIFIERS 

.i:i..rg.r    I'lnnli    i     Ciiuiltustr    Cu.,     HU    Ci'liur 

StlfC.    New    Vuik   Clt}-. 
U.   s    U.    W.-Coclinini'  Corp..   Plilluilelpllla.  Pa. 
tlarrisuurK    I'll'B  &  i'lpc  ilenaiDg   lo.,   uarn»- 

Stullit    WlijiuJii    B..    i    Song    Co..    I'ltU..    Pa. 

FEEDERS — Clay 

ilu.iri.-iil-lvuilelU   Strel   Co..   The.    Bucyrua.   O. 

FEL1S — Wool  Mechanical 
Buolh    Felt   Co..    Inc..    BrookljD,    N.    Y. 

FENCES— Chain  Link  Wire 
Anclior  PoBl  liuu  Wks..  52  Church  St..  N.  T.  0- 

FENCES — Woven  Wire  > 

<lii.i'il<aii  .Still  .Sc   Wire  Co.,  Chicago.   111. 

FENCING— Woven 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 

FERRO    ALLOYS— Chromium 

Ballmiure  t,n<tra  Alloys  Co..    UaltlDiore.    Ud. 

Elwtro    Alloys  Co..    Elyrla.    Ohio 

liKclio     Mitulliiiaical     Sales     lor-|H)rntlon.     30 

Kast    i2uil    Street.    New    Ynrk    City. 
Inlernatioual    Fuel    &    Iron    Corj)..    PIttsburBh. 

Pa. 
l.avino.   E.  J..  &  Co..  Pliiladelliliia.   Pa. 
Uoi!er.s.    Blown  i  Co..   Ciiiclmiutl.  O. 
Samuel.   Frank,    Pbiladelphin.   Pa. 
U.  S.  Ferro  Alloys  Corp..  39  E.  42d  St..  N.Y.O. 

FERRO   ALLOYS — Manganese 

Ilellileheni  Steel  Coiii|iiiny.  S.j.  liellilehelii.  Pa. 
Crocker  liiothers.  -Jl  E.  40tli  St..  N.  T.  C. 
Electro    Metallurgical     Sales     Corporation.     SO 

East    42nd    Street.    New    York   aty. 
Ileyward.      llicMims     11.,    Co..     Plttsbiiiuh.     Pa. 
International    Fuel    &   Iroa  Corp..    Pittsburgh. 

Pa. 
Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
I.aviiio.  E.  J.,  &  Co..  PhlliKleliiliiii.    I'u. 
Leavltt.  C.  W„  &  Co..  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 
l;.ii:eis.   Ur..>Mi  ,V   C...  Ciii.iliii.al.   o. 
Sanjuel,   Frank.    Phlladeluhla,   Pa, 

FERRO   ALLOYS— Molybdenum 

l.avii.o.  E.  .1.,  .'c  Co..  I'lulu.l.lpliia.   Pa. 

FERRO  ALLOYS— Silico   Manganese 

InlernatJuual    Fuel    &    Iron    Corp..    Pittsburgh. 


FERRO  ALLOYS — Silicon 

Halliuiore  Electro  AlloyB  Co.,    Baltimore,   Md. 
Crocker  Brothers,  21   E.  40th  St.,  N.   T.  C. 
Electro     Metallurgical     Sales     Corporation,     30 

East    42nd    Street.    New    York    City. 
MI.Umjuu.    WilllH'MS  &   <•<■..    Pitlsbuigli.    Pa 
International    Fuel    &   Iron    Corp..    Pittsburgh. 

Pa, 
Keokuk   Electro    Metals    Co.,    Chicago,    111. 
I.avino.    E.   .1..   .<:   Co..    Philadel|ihili,    I'a. 
Pittsburgh    Metallurgical    Co,.    Niagara    Falls, 

N.  Y, 
llofers.    BroMci  .t   Co..   Cini'lnnatl.   O. 
Samuel,   Frank.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
S.Milhern  Fen..  Allovs  d..   Clialtaii.>oga.  Tenn. 
D,  S.  Ferro  Alloys  Corp.,  39  E.  42d  St.,  N.Y.C. 

FERRO  ALLOYS— Spiegeleisen 

Crocker   Brothers,   21    E.   4(lth   St.,   N,   Y.   0. 
IloserB,   Brown  &   Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FERRO   ALLOYS— Titanium 

Metal  &  Tli.rmlt  Corp  ,  120  B'way.   N.  Y.  O, 
Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  F.ills.  N.  Y. 

FERRO  ALLOYS— Tungsten 

Lailno.   E.    J..    &  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa, 
FERRO    ALLOYS— Uranium 

Stan. lard   Alloys  Co..   Plttsourgh,   Pa, 
FERRO    ALLOYS— Vanadium 

l.iivM.o.    E.   .1..  .t  I'o.,   Plilladeli.hin.  Pa. 

Standard  Alloys  Co,.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
FERRULES 

C!,.veland    Piiiieh   A    Shear   Wk».    Co..   Cleye.,  0. 

Hem    Staiii|pe.l    Sl.'.l   Co..    Bosloii.    Muss. 

Home  Mfg.  CoMipnny.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
FIBRE  AND  FIBRE   PRODUCTS— Hard 

WllmlngtoD     Fibre     Specialty     C.)nipany.     Wt|. 
iiihigton,    Del. 
FILES    ^ND  RASPS 

DIsston,  Henry,  4  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S! Is    Manufacturing   Co,,    FItchbur;,    .Mass. 

FILES — Precisian 

AmrUan     Swiss     File     &     T*ioI     Co.,     4I0.41B 
Tiumbull    St.,   Elliabeth,    N.   J, 

FILTER  CLOTH— Metal 

I.ndl.iiv  Sayl.ir    Wire   Co..    The,    St.    I/iuls.    Mo, 

FILTERING   AND   CIRCULATING  SYSTEMS 
—Oil 

Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind, 

FILTERS — Oil 

Wayne  Tank  *  Pvmp  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind, 
FILTERS — Pressure   or   Gravity 

S.alt.-.  Wni.  n.,  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FIRE  CLAY 

Crescent  Tlefrai-torle«i  Co.,   Ciirwensvllle.  Pa. 

International    Fuel    &   Iron   Corp.,   Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

Ironton    Fire    Brick    Co.,    Ironion.    O. 


Queens     Run      Refractories     Co.,      Inc.,     Lock 

Haven,     Pa. 
V.   S.  Hcfractories  Corp.,  Mt.   Union,  Pa, 

FITTINGS— Hydraulic 
Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  GUead,  O. 
Soulhwark  Fdry,   &  Mch,   Co..   Phila.,   Pa, 
Waison-Slillniun  Co.,   190  Fu  Ion  St.,  N.   V,  C. 

FITTINGS— Steam  and  Gas  Pipe 

Deflin,    Thomas.    Mtg.    Co..    PUlla.,    Pa, 

FLANGED    AND    DISHED   HEADS 

Wonh  Steel  Company.  Claynioiit.  Delaware. 

FLANGES 

.\.lums.    Wni.,    Foundry   Jo  .    5nc  ,    Phlln.,    Pa. 
Cann  &  Saul  Steel  Co.,  Inc,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Jet'fei'son    Union   Co..    r.exiuglou.    Muss. 
Philadelphia    Steel    &    Iron   Co.,    Phlla..    Pa. 

FLASKS— ,Foundry 

Uiamouil   CluJiip   .if    Flask   Co..    Richmond.    Ind. 
Slerling     Wheelbarrow    Co..    Milwaukee.     Wis. 

FLOATS — Seamless  Copper 

.NuMgutuck    Mfg.    Co..    Naugatuck,    Ct. 

FLOORING — Creosoted    Wood 


FLOORING- Metallic,  Ventilating 

luiiig  Ir.oi   Works  Co.,  Long  Isluml  City,  N.   Y 
FLUORSPAR 
Hillside  Fluor  Spar  Mlues,  Chicago,  111. 
Lavlno,    E,    J,,    &    Co..    Phlladeli.luu,    I'a, 
liogers.    Brown  i   Co..   Cnmnnali.   (>. 

FORGES — Rivet 

liiirfiilo    Forge    Co.,    BufTulo,    N.    Y. 

Chaiopion   lll.iwer   i   Forge  Co..    Ijincasler.    Pa, 

Mabr    Mfg.    Co..    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Wayne   Tank  &  Pump   Co.,   Ft,    Wayne.    Ind. 

FORGING  MACHINES 

Long  &  Allstulter  Co..  Hamilton.  O. 
Nutional    .Machinery    Co..    Tillln.    (). 
Stokris.  R.  S..  &  Sons.  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place, 
N.   Y,  C, 

FORCINGS- Alloy    Steel 

Hethlihem    Steel   Co.,   So.    Bethlehem,    Pa. 
Cann  &   ,Saul   Steel  Co.,   Inc.,   Philadelphia,   Pa, 
Eudiioll   Pig.  &  Mfg.   t'oi.  inc..  Endicott.  N.  Y. 
Mesta  Miichlne  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
National    F.nge  .^   Tool    Co..    Irvine,    Pa. 
Schuylkill  Forge  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FORCINGS — Brass,  Bronze  or  Copper 

Harvey  Electric  Co.,   Chicago.   111. 
,  Itonie   Mfg.  l.'oiMpauy.   Kome,  N.   Y. 

FORGINGS — Drop,  Iron  or  Steel 

AkronSelle  Co..    Akron,   O, 

American  Forging  &  Socket  Co..  Pontine.   Mich, 
Baldt  Anchor  «;  Chain  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Bethlehem   Sti-el  Co.,   So.   Bethlehem,   Pa. 
Brooks  Kolge  &  Mach,   Co,,   ITlc,   York,   Pa, 
Cann  &   Saul   Steel  Co,.   Inc.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Canton  Forge  &  Asle  Co.,  Canton,   O. 
Champion    Machine   &    Forging   Co..    Cleve.,    O. 
Clapp,    E.    I)..    Mfg.   Co.,   Aniiurn.    N.   Y. 
Cleveland     llanlwnre    Co.,    The.     Cleveland,     O, 
Commercial   Drop  Forge  Co,,   Warren,   Pa, 
Drop  Forging  Co.  of  New  York,  3.  C,  N,  J. 
Eccles,   Richard,  Co.,   Auburn,   N,  Y, 
Endicott  Frg,  &   Mfg,  Co,.,  Inc.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 
(General    Drop    Forge    C.i.,    BiinTolo.     N.    Y. 

Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Indhiiiapolis   Drop   Forging   Co..    Indianaliolis. 
.Tanney,  .stelnmetz  &  Co,,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Kllborn   &    Bishop  Co,,    New    Haven,    CI, 
Kropi.    Firg.,    Company,    Clilcac...    Ill, 
Laclede  Steel  Co,,   St,  Louts,   Mo. 
McCnnwav   *  Torlev   Co..    Plttslrargh,    Pa, 
Jlelling  Forging  Co,,    Lansing,   Mich, 
.Mesta   Ma.h,   Co,,   Pittsburgh,   Pa, 
Midwest    Forge    &    Steel    Co,,    East    St,    Louis, 

HI, 
.National  Forge  &  Tool  Co,,  Irvine,   Pa, 
Oliver  Iron  \-  Steel   Co,.   Pittsburgh.   Pn, 
Philadelphia  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Phlln,.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Knife  &  Forge  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Ilho.le    Island    Tool    Co..    I'rovldenee,    K,    1. 
Rl.hm,,nd   Frgs.   C.>rp     .Acen.K    Ulchmond.    Vs, 
Schuylkill   Forge  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Ps, 
Scranton  Forging  Oo,,  Scranton,  Pa, 
Storms    Drop    Forging    Co,,    East    Springfield, 

Mass, 
Strleby  .I-  Fnofe  Co.,   Newark.   N,   ,T, 
Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Transue    .t    Wllllains    Steel    Forging    Corii,,    Al- 


lla 


f). 


Union    Switch    H    Signal   Co,,    Swissvale,    Pa, 
Westirn    Drop   Forge   Co.,    MnrL.n      Ind 
Wilcoi,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Inc..  MIddletown,  Ct. 
Wilcox.    D..    Mfg,    Co,.    Meehnnl.shnrg.    Pa. 
Williams,    J,    U,,    &    Co,,    57    Richards    Street, 
Brooklyn,   N,   T, 

FORGINGS — Duralumin 

Baush  Machine  Tool  Co,,  SprlngBeld,   Mass, 

FORGINGS— Hollow 

narrlsburg   Pipe   &   Pipe   Bending  Co.,   Harrls- 

burg,  Pn, 
Janney,  Stelnmetl  .li  Co,.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

FORCINGS— Hydraulic    Press.   Iron   or   Steel 

Bethlehem    Steel   Co,,    So.    Bethlehem,    Ps, 
Champion    Mch.    ,\;    Forcing    Co,,    il.ve,,    Ohio. 
Jannoy,  Stelnmcti  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Menta  Machine  Co.,  PIttshnrih,  Ps 
Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Phll.irtelphia,  Pa, 


FORMS — Steel    For    Concrete    Construction 

Blaw  Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

FOUNDRY    EQUIPMENT    AND    SUPPLIES 

.\meri(-an      Foundry     Eiiuipment     Co..      Marlin- 

Ito.kwell  Bldg,,  New  York  City. 
Beurdsley-Piper  Co.,  Chicago,  HI, 
Chuiigo     I'neooiallc    ']  ool    co.,    U    E.    44tli    St., 

New    York   Cily. 
Clitton-Pratt  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

I'jillooh.l    <  miiip    .^    I'liisK    Co,,    itli'lilnoiol.     lud. 
Kleetri.'  Welding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit.   Mich, 
Grimes   Molding  Mch.    Co,.    Detroit.    Mich. 
.Vallonal    Eiifineering   Compan.v.   Chicago.    ilL 
Northern  Blower  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Norlhern  Engineering  Works    IJiirolt,  MIcta, 
Pa.\son,  J,   W,,  Co,,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Pettlnos,   George   F,,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
SInlsler,     V.    U..    Co,.    .New     Haven,    Ct 
Sly,    W,   W„   Mfg,   Company,    Cleveland.   O. 
\V  biting    Corporation,     Hurvey,    III, 

FRAMES — Automobile  and   Truck 

Sharon    Pressed   Steel   Co,,    Sharon,   P», 


FRAMES— Rudde 

.Mesia   ,\laihlne  c 


ind  Stern 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FROGS— Railway 

ll.tlilebem    Steel   Co,.    So,    Bethlehem,    Pa, 
cm.  Minall    Frog    &    Switch     Co,,    Oakley,     Cta- 


FURNACE  APPLIANCES— Water  Cooled 

lilaw  Knox  Co,,   Pittsburgh,   Pa, 

FURNACE  SYSTEMS — Open  Hearth 

Blaw  Knox  Co,,   Pittsburgh,   Pa, 

FURNACES— Billet    or   Ingot   Heating 

FernM-Miii    Furnace  Co.,   Toledo,    O, 


FURNACES— Blast 

Freyn,   Brassert  &   Co,,   Chicago.   Ill, 
MiKee,    .^rlliur  G,,    i    Co.,    Clev.laud.   O, 
Pennsylvania   Engrg     Worts,    New   Castle,   Ps. 
Kiter  Conley   C.ni.pany,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Smythe,    S.    K.,    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa, 

FURNACES— Crucible 

American    Gas    Furnace    Co,.    Elizabeth.    N.    J, 

Swindell,     W.,    ,^-     Bros.,     Plltsburgli,     I'a, 
Wayne  Tank  &   Pump  Co,.   Ft,    Wayne.   Ind. 

FURNACES— Electric  Steel  Melting 

Booth   Electric   Fuinir,.   in  ,    Chicago.    III. 

Detroit    Klecln.     I    , Delloll,    MIeh, 

Ele.tri.'    Foi •     ii   Co.,    I'lilla.,   Pa. 

General  Electii     i...    .-   I. mrlady,   N.   Y, 

Pin- -li    i:i.      1  :      liM-   I  .    c..i|.  .    I'lils.,    Ps, 

Swindell,   W,,  4:   Bros,,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

FURNACES— Forgins 

American    Gas    Furnace    Co,,    Elizabeth,    N,    J, 
Anthony    Co.,    The,    Uilig    Island    Clly.    N.    Y. 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,    Cbieag.i,    III, 
Ferguson    Furnace    Co.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 
Fuller    Engineering  Co.,    Fullerton,    Pa. 
Gooden.>w.    F.    J..    Furnace  Co,,    D.trolt,    Mich, 
Rockwell,  W.  S„  Co,,   50  Church  St,,    N,  T,  C. 
Swindell,     W,,    &    Bros,,    PItlsl.nr.-h,     I'n, 
Tiite  .I..nes   .V:   Co,.    Inc..    PIttsbiii  u-o.    I'a 
Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Ft    Wayne,   Ind. 

FURNACES— Heat  Treating,   Automatic 

Ferguson    Furnace    Co..    Toledo.    Ohio, 
ItiicUw.ll.    W.    S.,   Co.,    .".0   Chur.h   St,,    N.  V.  C. 

FURNACES — Heat     Treating,     Cyanide     or 
Lead 
American   Gas  Furnace   Co,,    Elizabeth,    N,   J, 
Belbvne      Industrial      Furnace      Co.,       Uelrnll. 

Mich. 
Chleag.i   Flexible   Shaft   Co.,   Chbngo,    III, 
Ferguson    Furnace  Co..  Toledo,   O, 
Wayne  Tank  &   Pump  Co,,   Ft,   Wayne,   Ind. 

FURNACES — Heat    Treating,    Electric 

American  C:ir  .V  Filrv.  Co,,  IG,'.  Bvvay,  N,  Y.  O, 
Electrie    Flirniiee   Cinstructloii   Co  ,    Phlbi,,    !■■. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N,  Y, 
Hagan,   Geo,   J,,   Co..   Pittshnrgh,    Pa, 
Holcroft  &  Company.  Detroit.  Mich, 
Hoskliis    Mfg.    Co.,    Detr.dt,    Sll.di 
Rockwell,  W.   S..  Co.,   50  Church  8f.,    N,  Y.  C. 
Swindell.    W.,   &   Bros,,    Pittsburgh,    Pa, 

FURNACES — Heat    Treating,     Oil,     Gas     or 

Coal    Fired 
Advance    Furnace    &    Engrg,    Co,.    Sprlnglleld, 

Mass, 
American  Gas  Fiinisce  Co..  Elizabeth  N,  J. 
American  Indus,  Furnace  Corp  ,  Boston,  M^i-*, 
Anihoiiv  Company,  The.  Long  l-laiid  Clly.  N  T 
Baush  Mach.  Tool  Co..  Sprlngaeld,  Mass. 
Bellevlie  Industrial  Furnace  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich 
Best,    W,     N,,     Furnsc-    i    Burner    Corp..     II 

B'way.   New  York    City. 
Hilcogo  Flexible  Shaft  Co..   Chlcogo,   III. 
Economy    Furnace    Co.,    The,    Chlcopee,    Jlsss, 

p.  r-.-iisn..     KiUTii Co,.     To'.-dn.     Ohio, 

F^iller  Engineering  Co,.   Fullerton,  Pa. 

Goodenow,    F,   J,.    Furnace  Co,,    Detroit,    Mich, 

Mahr  Mfg,   Co,,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Roekwell,    W     S.,   Co,.   ,Sn  Church  8t,,  N,   T.  C. 

Siiivthe.    S,    It,,    Co.,    PlIlsMirgh,    Pn, 

Surface  Conihustlon  Co,,   366-3118  Gerard   A"  , 

Hr..ni,   N,  Y. 
Swindell,    W.,    «    Bros..    Plltshareh,    Pa, 

Tate  ,Ione«    ,K:    C,,  ,     In.-  .     PltflMirgli,    Pa 
Wayne  Tank   .V   Pump  Co,,   Ft,   Wayne,   Ind, 

FURNACES— High-Speed  Steel 

American   Gas  Furnace   Co.,    Bllzabeth,   N.   J. 

Chlcng..  Flexible   Shaft   C"  .    Clibogo,    III. 
Ferguson    Furnoce  Co,,  Toledo,   O. 
Swindell,    W.,    .*    Bros..    Plltsborgh,    P». 
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FURNACES— Industrial  Heating 

Skinner  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FURNACES— Non-Fer 


Melting 


American    Gas   Furnace   Co.,    Elilabeth,    N.    J. 
Detroit  Electric  furnace  Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Pbil;i.,  Pa. 
.  lluwicv  Down  Draft  Furnace  Co.,   liusltm.   I'a. 
Plttsburgli  Electric  Furnace  Corp.,  Pitts..  Pa. 

FURNACES — Open  Hearth 

Ilulcroft   &   Company,    Dttrolt,    Mich. 
MiKei-,    Artliur  G..    ii  C...    Cleveluwl.    O. 
Swiudel,.    U..    &    Bios..    Piltsburgli.    Pa. 

FURNACES — Powdered  Coal  Burning 

lUtyUionii  liros.  Euirrg.  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

FURNACES — Rivet  Heating 

General  Electric  Co..  ScbeuectaJy,  N.  Y. 

FURNACES — Wire,  Annealing  4  galvanizing 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Xuiiglm    iliUiy.   Co..    Cujiin.iga   I'all^,   Ohio. 

GALVANIZING 

Federal  Signal  Co.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

t;ilbert  4:  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfleld.  Mais. 

Hanlon-Gregorj-     Galvanizing    Oo.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Meaker  Galvanizing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

GALVANIZING   PLANTS 

Erie  Foundry  Company.   Erie.   Pa. 
MeaUer  Galvanizing  Co..   Chicago,  111. 
United  Engig.  i  1  dry.  Vv..  Piit>buigh.  Fa. 

GALVANIZING    &    TINNING    EQUIPMENT 
—Wire 

Vaughn  Mchry.  Co.,   Cuyahuga   Falls,  Ohio. 

GAS  CLEANING  PLANTS 

Flinn  &  Drcffein  Co.,  Chicago.   111. 
JKliee.    Arthur   G..    A    Co..    Cleveland,   O. 
Smith  Gas  Engineering  Co.,   UaytoD,  O. 

GAS  HOLDERS 

Cruse-Kemper  Co.,    Ambler,   Pa. 

GAS  PRODUCERS 

Blaw  Kno-t  Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Chapman  Engrg.  Co.,  Division  of  the  C.  &  G. 
lunper   Cu.,    Alt.    \  eruou,    O. 

Dull    Patents  Co.,    Inc..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

I'liun   &   Dreffein   Co..   Chicago.   111. 

Gas  Producer  &  Engrg.  Corp.  ot  N.  J.,  115 
Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hagan.  Geo.  J..  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I.iiughlin.    Ales.,   &   Co..    Pittsburgh,   P«. 

Morgan    Construction   Co..    Worcester,    Masa. 

Sniythe.    S.    11..    Co..    Pitt.tburgh.    Pa. 

Swindell.    \V..   &   Bros..    Pittsburgh.    Pa, 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdry.  Co.,  Burling- 
ton,   N.  J. 

Woi,u,   U.  D..  &  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GASKET  MAKING  MACHINES 

V.  &  O.  Press  Co..  Glnedale.  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


GASKETS— Felt 

Booth   Felt  Co., 


Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.   I. 


GASOLINE 

Empire  Refineries,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
(.lutiu  0.;  Zouk,   Bradford,  Pa. 

GATES — Blast 

Kockwell.  W.  S..  Co..  50  Church  St..  N.  T.  0. 
Uoots.  P.  U.  &  F.  M.,  Co..  ConnersTlUe,  Ind. 

GATES — Fence 

American   Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago.   111. 
Anchor  Post  Iron  Wks.,  52  Church  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

GAUGES — Dial 

Ames.  B.  C.  Company,  The.  Waltham,   Mass. 
Horstmann,  F.   W..   Co..   Irvington,   N.  J. 

GAUGES — Pressure   and   Vacuum 

Marslialllown    .Mtg.    C.j..     Ihirslialltown,    Iowa. 
Precision    Instrument  Co..   Newark,   N.  J, 
Tavlor   Instnniient   Companies.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wa'tson-Stillmai:  Co.,   190  Fulton  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

GAUGES — Snap,  Thread,  Cylindrical,  Ete. 
Pratt  i  Whitney  Co..   Ill   Broo'lway,    S.  Y.  C. 
Starrc-tt.    L.    S.,    Co..    Athol.    Mass. 

GAUGES— Thread   Lead 

Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfleld.  Vt. 

GEAR  CUTTING 

Acme  Gear  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Akron  Gear  &  Engineering  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Albnueh-Dover  Co..   Chicago.   111. 
Albro-Clem   Elevator   Co..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Beatty  Machine  &   Mfg.   Co..   Hanimnnd.    Ind. 
Caldwell.   H.  W..   &  Son  Co..   CliL-ng".    ill. 
Connecticut    Gears,     Inc..    Waterbiirv.    Conn. 
Cresson-Morris  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa- 
Earle  Gear  &   Machine  Co.,   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Glens.in  Works.   Rochester,   N.  Y. 
HiDrtlev  Gear  Co..   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Horshnreh  &   Scott  Co..    Cleveland.   O. 
Jones.   W.   A..   Fdry.   &  Mch.   Co.,    4434   West 
Roosevelt    R.iad.    Chicago,    111. 


l.ebnn..n  Gear  A:  Machine  Works,  Lebnuon,  Pa. 
Link  Belt  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
Meisselbach-Cntuccl    Mfg.    Co..    Inc..    Newark, 
N.    J. 

Midiigiin  Gear  &  Engrg.  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
.\1.  .;-•.. 11    c.usiru.tH.u    Co.,    U.u-.esier.    .Mass. 
Nllis  ll.iiient-l'i.iid   Co..    Ill    B'way.    N.    Y.    C. 
NilMMi-.Miller   Corp..    llobokcn,    N.    J. 
Pliiluii.llihia    Gear   Works.    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Pillsliuigh   ItoUs  Corp..   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Sier-Bath  Company.  143  W.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
T.iylor  \Vil>oii     .Mf;;.    Co..     .McKet-B    Itocks,    Pa. 
Tan  Dorn  &  Dutton  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

GEAR   CUTTING  MACHINES 

Gleusi.n    Works.    Koclo-ster,     New    York. 
Gould  &  Eberhardt.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Morey   ,\:   Co..    Inc..    410   Broome   St.,   N.   Y.   C. 
Newark  Gear  Cutting  Mch.  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 
New  York  .Macbry.  Es..  50  Church  St..  N.Y.C. 

GEAR  HOBBING  MACHINES 

Bail'iT  ruliiiuii    lo..    UuiUtord.    111. 

Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Morev   &   Co..    Inc..   410   Biooiiie   St..    N.    Y.   C. 

Newark   Gear  Cutting   Mch.   Co.,   Newark,   N.  J. 

New  York  Machry.  Es.,  50  Church  St.,  N.Y.C. 

GEAR  PLANING  MACHINES 
Gleaaon    Works,    Rochester.    N.    Y. 

GEARS— Bevel 

Acme  Gear  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pi. 

Enrle   Gear   i\:    .Machine    Co..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Fawcus    Machine    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Horsbuigh    &    Scott   Co.,    Cleveland.    O. 

Jones.   W.  A..  Fdry.   &   Mch.   Co..   4434  West 

Roosevelt  Ruad.   Chicago.   111. 
Mesta    Macli.    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Philadelphia  Gear  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Van  Dorn  &  Dutton  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

GEARS — Double   Helical  Cut 

De    Laval    Steam    Turbice    Co..    Trenton.    N.    J. 
Fawcus    Machine    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Kerr   Turbine  Company.  Wellsvllle.   N.   Y. 
Mesta    Mach.    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

GEARS — Enclosed     Herringbosa     Tranamii- 
sion 

Fawcus    Machine  Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

GEARS — Heat  Treated 

Nuttall,  R.  D.,  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

GEARS— Herringbone 

Earle  Gear   i   Machine  Co..   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Falk  Corp..   The.   Milwaukee.    Wis. 
Fawcus    Machine  Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Gleason    Works.    Rochester.    N.    Y. 
Mesta    Mach.    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Niles-BementPond    Co.,    Ill    B'way.    N.    Y.    C. 
Philadelphia    Gear   Works.    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
United   Engrg.  &  Fdry.  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Woodard   Mach.  Co..  Wooster,   O. 

GEARS— Machine  Cut 

Earle  Gear  &  Mach.   Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Jones,   W.   A,,   Fdry.   &   Mch.   Co..    4434   West 

Km.sevelt   It.iad.   iliiia-o,    in. 
Nuttall.  R.  D.,  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GEARS— Machine   Molded 

Jones.    W.   A.,   Fdry.    &   Mch.   Co..    4434    West 

Koosevelt   Road,   Chicago,   111. 
Mesia     Mach.    Co..     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

United  Engrg.  i:  Fdry.  Co..  Pittsbnigh.  Pa. 

GEARS — Non-Metallic 

.\kr..n  Gear  .t-  Engineering  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Pliiliuicll-liiii    i^'iii    Works.    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Van  Dorn  &  Dutton  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

GEARS— R.iwhide 

Albaugh  Dover  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Chicago     Rawhide    Mfg.     Co,.     Chicago.     III. 
Horshurch    .'(:    Scott    Co..    Cli-velaml,    O. 
Jones.   W.   A..   Fdry.   &   Mch.   Co..    4434   West 

Roosevelt   R..ad.   Chicago.   111. 
Meacheni    Gear    Corp..    Syracnse.    N.    Y. 
Philadelphia    Gear    Wks..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Van  Dorn  &  Dutton  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

GEARS — Speed    Reducing 

Hindlev    Gear   Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa._,_,    „    ^ 
Jones.    W.    A.,   Fdry.   &   Mch.   Co..    4434   West 
Roosevelt   Road,   Chicago,   111. 

GEARS — Spur 

Connecticut    Gears.    Inc..    Waterbury,    Conn. 
Earle  Gear  &  Mach.  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Fawcus    Machine    Co..    Pittsburgh,     Pa. 
Jones,   W.   A..   Fdry.   &  Mch.   Co.,    4434  West 

Roosevelt   Road,   Chicago,   111. 
Mesta    Mach.    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa.        ,     „     „ 
Xiies-Bement-Pond    Co.,    Ill    B'way,   N.   Y.   C. 

GEARS— Worm 

Akron  Gear  &  Engineering  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Albnugh-Dover  Co..   Chicago.   III. 
Albro-Clem   Elevator   Co.,    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Bansh  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hindlev    Gear    C«..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Horshiirch    .^   Scott    Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
Jones.  W.  A..  Fdry.   &  Mch.   Co..    4434  West 

Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,   III. 
Philadelphia   Gear  Works,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GENERATORS — Acetylene 

^ir    Reduction    Sales    Co..    342    Madison    Ave.. 

New   York  ritv. 
Davis-Boumonville    Co.,     342    Madison    Ave., 

New   York   City. 
Tninerinl   Brass  Mfg.   Co..  Chicngo.  III. 
Milbnrn.   Alexander.  Co,.   Baltimore.   Md. 


GENERATORS — Electric 

.Vrcher  A:  Baldwin,  Inc..  114  Liberty  St..  New 

York  City. 
Cr.icUiTW  heeler  Co.,   Ampere,   N.   J. 
Klein,   Nathan  &  Co.,   Centre  &   Howard   Sts.. 

New    York    City. 
Reliance   Electric   &   Engrg.    Co..   Cleve..   O. 

GENERATORS— Electric,  Second  Hand 

Gregory  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
Harris  Brothers  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
Klein.   Nathan  &  Co..   Centre  &  Howard   Sts.. 

New    York    City. 
McCoy. Brandt    Machinery   Co..    Plttsburgli.    Pa. 
Miller-Owen  Electric  Co..  Inc.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Power   Mchrv.    Excli  .   Inc.,   Jersey  city.   N.   J. 
Wilson,  H.  R..  Macbry.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GENERATORS — Turbino  Driven 

Kerr  Turbine  Company,  Wellsvllle,  N.  Y. 

GLUE  HEATERS 

Dart,    E.    M..    Mfg.    Co..    Providence.    B.    I. 

GOGGLES  FOR   WORKMEN 

Hanlv.    F.    A.,   i  Co..   Chicago,    111. 

Safety  Equipment  Service  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

GRAPHITE 

Pettinos.    George,    F.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

GRATING — Flooring 

Irving  Iron  Wks.  Co.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
Mitcbell-Tappen  Co.,  15-1"  John  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

GREASES 

Sun    Company.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

GRINDERS'  SPECTACLES 

Safety  Equipment  Service  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

GRINDING    AND    POLISHING    MACHINES 

Bridgeport     Safety     Emery     Wheel     Co..     Inc., 

Bridgeport.    Ct. 
Calder.    Geo.    H..    Lancaster.    Pa. 
Hill-drtis  Co..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Landis   Tool    Co..     UiiyiiHsl.oro.    Pa. 
Marschke  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Ransom    Mfg.    Co..    OshUoBh.    Wis. 
Springfleld    Mfg.    Co..    Bridgeport.    Ct. 
Sterling  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Tiffin.  O. 
Strand.    N.    A.,    &   Company,   Chicago,    III. 

GRINDING    MACHINES— Camshaft 

Landis  Tool  Co..  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

GRINDING  MACHINES — Cutter  and  Reamer 


GRINDING  MACHINES— Cylindrical 

Brown    &    Sharpe    MIg    Co..    Providence,    R.    I. 
Heald  Machine  Co..    Worcester.   Mass. 
Landis   Tool    Co..    Wavneslioro.    Pa. 
Modern  Tool  Plant  of  Consolidated  Mach.  Tool 

Corp,  of  America.,  17  E.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
Prentiss.    Henry.   &   Co..    140    Broadwiiv.    N     Y. 
Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

GRINDING   MACHINES— Die 

Biguall  &  Keeler  Mch.  Wks..  Edwardsville,  111. 
Wilmarth  &  Morman   Co..  Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

GRINDING   MACHINES— Drill 

Liindis    Tool    (."o..    Waynesboro,    Pa, 

Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

GRINDING   MACHINES— Flexible  Shaft 

Strand.    N.    A.,    .i  Company,    Chicago,    111. 

GRINDING  MACHINES— Internal 

Greenfield  Tap  &   Die  Corp..   Greenfield,   Mass. 
Heald    Machine    Co..    Worcester.    Mass. 
Modem  Tool  Plant  of  Consolidated  .Mach.  Tool 

Corp.  of  America.,  17  H.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
Prentiss.  Henry.  &  Co..  Inc..   140   li'way.  .N  \  C. 
Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Co.,   Boston.   Mass. 
Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

GRINDING  MACHINES — Machine   Knives 

Brirlgeport     Safety     Emery     Wheel     Co..     Inc.. 
Bridgeport,    Ct. 

GRINDING    MACHINES— Portable    Electric 

Neil   &   Smith  Electric  Tool   Co..   rinrlnnati.  O. 
Wisconsin  Electric  Co..  Racine.  Wis. 

GRINDING  MACHINES — Portable  Pneumatic 

Imlopen.lent    Pneumiitic   Tool   Co..   Chici.go:    111. 

GRINDING     MACHINES— Portable,     Radial 
Swing 

Mumniert-Dixon  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

GRINDING  MACHINES — Second  Hand 

Harris   Bros.    Co..    Chicago.    111. 

Hill.   Clarke  &  Co..   Inc..    Boston.    Mass. 

New  York  Machry.  Es..  50  Church  St..  N.Y.O. 

GRINDING   MACHINES— Surface 

BInnchard    Mach.    Co..    Camhndee^    Mass. 
Bridgeport     Safety     Emery     Wheel     Co..     Inc., 

Bridgeport.    Ct. 
Heald    Machine    Co..    Worcester     MaM_ 
W'l;mnrtli  &  Morman   Co..   Grand   Rapids.   MICD. 
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CRINDINC    MACHINES — Swing   Frame 

Brldgel'urt    Safety    Emery     Wlieel    Co.,     Inc., 

UrlilKt-purt.    CU 
Pltibliiiruli  CrludlDi  Wheel  Co..  Rochester.  Pa. 

GRINDING   MACHINES — Tool 

lialril    Mo.liin.-    (  o..    Hililffiir    Ci 

Marsilike   Mfg.   Co..    ImllonaiJOlls.    Ind. 

MuniiiKTtlJixou  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

IlaijBoii.   .Mts.  Co..   (HliU"»!i.    Wis. 

To.vlor  &  Ftnn   Co..    liiiilford.   Ct. 

WilDiartb  &  Mornmn  Co..  Grand  Bopida.   Mlih. 

GRINDING  MACHINES — Universal 

Grei]irli-lcl    lai.  .v    Die   ('.■rii..   i1tc(miII.-1(1,   Mass. 
Slii.liioi.s  Mai-h.   Co..    Inc.,    Albany.   .N.  X. 
Tlioniii-un  lirlmlcr  Co..   Sprinflleld.  O. 
■■  ■■        ■■-       :   n^ipUis,   Mich. 


Wlln 
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GRINDING  MACHINES— Vertical  Surface 

Bluiieli^ird   Jla.U.   Co,.   CaiiilirldKe.   Mass. 
Pratt  i  Whitney  Co.,  Ill   Hroaii 
Williiurlh  A:  .Muniiun  C 

GRINDING  WHEEL  DRESSERS  AND  CUT- 
TERS 

Calder.  i;.ii.   H..  I.anca«ter.  Pa. 
Desmond-.-itejiliau    Mfg.   Co.,    tJrbnna,   O. 
Dickinson,    ilios.  I...  34  Gold  St..   N.  Y.  C. 
Wrigley,  Tilonias.   t'u..   Chicago.    111. 

GRINDING    WHEEL    STANDS— Bench    and 
Floor 
Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Wks.  Co.,  Cleve..  O. 

GRINDING    WHEELS 

New     Yorli     ll.llirjg     &     Packing     Co.,     91-9a 

l'liuiiil>iMS  Slri-.H.   N'ew  Tork  City. 
Plttsliiin:li  i.riiilnis  Wheel   Co.,   Ilocheater.  Pa. 
Siiiiii-'li-l.l   M'B    I',...    I!rhlB.-ixirt,  Cl. 
Sterling  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,   TOffln,   O. 

GUARDS — Lamp 

Fle.xll.le    steel    Lacing    Co..    Chlcugo.     111. 

Eubbell.   Harvey,   Inc.,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 
GUARDS — Machinery 


HACK  SAW  BLADES — See  Saws — Hack  Saw 
Blades 

HACK   SAW   MACHINES 

Arnislioug  llhiiii   Mfg.    Co.,   Chicago,    111. 
Diaiiiuiid    Saw   .V    .Stpg.    Works,    lliirralu.    N.    T. 
Uauoa   Engineering  Works,   Chicago.   111. 

HAMMERS— Air 

Nazel    i:ngig.    ,).:    Mcb.    Wks.,    Pbiladelpbia.    Pa. 

HAMMERS — Belt    and   Motor   Driven 

Beaudry   &   Co..    Inc.,    Boston   9,    Mass. 


Nasei   Engrg.    &    Mcb.    Wks..    Phila..    Pa. 
Bycrsou.    .loseph   T..    &    Son,    Clii.ngci.    III. 
Tirlido  Mncli.   .■(:  Tool    Co..   Toleilo.   O 
West  Tin-  .Setter  Co.,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 

HAMMERS — Drop 

Chainli.rsl.iirg  Kiij    Co..   I'liainliHrsburg,  Pa. 
Brie  Foundry  Company,   Erie,   Pa. 


HAMMERS— Pneumatic 

Canton  'I'ueiinnillc 

Chieag..    I'uenn.all 

New    York   City. 

Clevelaliil    I'm intic  Tool  Co..   Clevehinil.   O. 

Indepeii.lent    I'lu-umatlc  Tool   Co..  Chicago,   III, 
Ingersoll  Hand    Co.,    11    Broadway.    .\.    S.    C. 

HAMMERS — Pneumatic   Forging 

Nal.1    Kng.   .S:    Ma.li.    Works.    I'hlladeliihla.    Pa. 
Sullivan    Machinery    Co..    Chl.ago.    111. 

HAMMERS— Power 


HAMMERS— Sheet  Metal 

QuIckwoiL  (  o..  St.  Mac}-s,  O. 

HAMMERS — Steam 

rtiJinil..r..l.iirB     Frnrrc      Co  .     niamsburg.     Pa. 

Brie  Foundry  Company,   Erie,   Pa. 

Nlies  lleii.eut  !■ I    C...    Ill    B'way.    N.    T.    C. 

HANDLES — File  and  Solder  Iron 

Parker    Suii|.ly    Co.,     Inc.,    785    E.    135th    St., 
New  York  City. 

HANGERS — Ball  Bearing 

nurii.-v   II  .11   Il.-nrln."  Co..   Jnniestown     N     T 
Medart   Cnnipnn.v.  The.   St.   T/>ul«,  Mo. 

HANGERS— Factory  Door 

Myers.     F.     K.     &    Bro.    Co..     .Ashland.    O. 

HANGERS— Shaft 

Fr.ll«  riuleh  .t-  Mchrr.  Co..  Ciirnhota  Falls.  O. 
llvsri    RolI.T    Ilenring   On..    100   WMf    41»t    St.. 
New   Y.irk  City. 


Hyiiian,   Joseph,    &    .Sons.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Jones.    W.   A.,    Fdry.   &   Mch.    Co.,    4434    West 

Ruosevelt  Road,  Chicago,   111, 
Wood's,    T.    B..    .Sous   Co.,    Chambersburg.    Pa. 


HARDNESS  TESTING  MACHINES 

.Shore    Instrument   i;   Mfg.    Co.,    Inc.,    Jamaica, 

L.    I,.   N.    Y. 
Wilson-Maeulen  Co.,  73S  B.  143d  St.,  N.   T.  C. 

HARDWARE— Wagon 

Cleveland    Hardware  Co.,    Cleveland,   Ohio, 

HEAT  TREATING 

Machine   Products   Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 
Park   Chemical   Co.,   Detroit,    Mich. 

HEATING     AND     VENTILATING    APPARA- 
TUS 

llnlTal..    l'..ige  Co..    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
Northern  Blower  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Skinner  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,   Inc.,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 
Sturtevant,   B.   P.,  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 

HINGES — Wrought  Brass  Butt 

K.ot  Co..  Bristol.  Ct. 

HOBS^Formed   and   Ground 

I'.arlier  (olnian   Co.,   Kockford.    111. 

HOISTS — Air 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool   Co.,   6   E.   44tb    St.. 

New    York    City. 
Curtis    I'ljeinnntlc    Mcbry.    Co..    St.    Louis.    M.i, 
Dake    Engine    Company,    Grand    Haven.    .Mich. 
liHiri.il    lli.ist   ,V   Mach.   Co  .   Delroil.    Mich. 
Hunnn  Eng.   Works.   Chicago.  III. 

Engineering    Works,    Detroit,    Mich. 


Wbil 


rpori 


Harvey.    III. 
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HOISTS- 

Armingtou  Engineering  Co.,  Euclid,  O. 
Uo.v.    .ilfred.    ,Vi   Co..    Inc..    Phila. leMHini.    Pa. 
Chieholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Ford  Chain   Block   Co..    Philartelpliin.    Pa 
Harrington.  E.,  Son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila..  Pa. 
N.  J.  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,  90  West   St..  N.   Y.   C 
n.-!idiiig  Chain  &  Block  Co.,   Reading.   I'a. 
Wright  Mtg.  Co.,  Lisbon,  O, 

HOISTS— Electric 

liarl.er  F.isler   Eng.    Co..   Cleveland.    O. 
11..X-    Air..-.l.   .'K  Co..    inc.,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Il.lii.it    H..i.<t   &   Macb,   Co..   I)..troit.    Mich. 
Drake  Mfg.   Company.   Inc.,   Friendship.   N.  T. 
Electric  Hoist  &   Tlerrick  Co..   Hog   Island,    Pa 
Euclid   Crane  &    Hoist   Co..    Euclid,   O. 
Link  Belt  Co..   Chicago.    III. 

Electric    Crnne     fc    Mfg.    Co..    Inc. 


Mllivnuk.- 


Wis 


Mundv.    J.    S.,    Hoisting   Engine    Co..    Newark. 

N.  J. 
N    J.   Fdry.  &  Mch    Co..  90  West  St..  N.  Y.   C. 
Northern    Engineering    Works.    r-tr..it.     Mich. 
Reading  Chain   &   Block  Co..    Heading.  Pa. 
R.ielier    Crone    ,>c    Hoist    Works.    Reading,    Pa. 

Stamp,  Chas.  B.,  Co.,  Cleveland,  O, 

HOISTS — Electric   Traveling 

Drake  Mtg.  Companv.   Inc.,  ITIendship.  N.  Y, 
Euclid  Crane   &    llolst   C.  .    Euclid.    Ohio, 
Maris    Brothers,    Inc.,    Philadelphia.    Pa, 
NllesBeinent  Ponil    Co..    Ill    B'way.    N.    Y.    C. 
Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich, 

HOISTS — Hydraulic 

Watson  Stlllman  Co.,   190  FuMo 


St..   N.   Y.   C. 


HOISTS — Mono-rail 

Niles  Hem.nt  Pond    Co..    Ill    B'way.    N.    Y.    C. 
Northern  Engineering  Works.  Detroit.  Mich. 

HOISTS — Second    Hand 

Electric  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co..   Hog    Island.    Pa. 

Harris    Bros.    Co..    Chicago,    III. 

Payne.   N.  B..   &  Co..   X  Cbnrel.  St.,   N.   Y.  C. 

HOISTS — Steam 

Mnnrtv.    J.    S..    Hoisting    Engine    Co.,    Newark. 
N.    J. 

HOLDERS — Nipple 


Curtis  &  Curtii 

HOOKS — Hoist 

Williams.    J 


Bridgeport.  Ct. 
&   Co.,    57    Richards    Street, 


n, 

Biookljn,   N.  T. 

HOOP  FORMING  AND  COILING  MACHINES 

Yoder  Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 

HOOPS— Wire 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago.   111. 

HOOPS  AND  BANDS 

Acme  Steel  Cods  Co..  CTilcago.   III. 
Carv    Mfg.    Co..    Br.oklvn.    N.    Y 
IJe  Haven   Mfg.  Co  .   Brc.klvn.   N.    Y. 
Morris.  Wlieeler  &  Co..   Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Ryerson.   Jos.   T..  i  Son.   Chicago.    III. 

HORSE  SHOES  AND  CALKS 

American   Steel   4    Wire   Co..    Chicago,    III. 

HOSE— Air,  Oil,  Steam  and  Water 

American    Metal    Hose   O...    Wnlerhurv     Ct 
Chicago    Pneiininllc    T.Kil    Co..    II    K     44lh    St.. 
New    York    City. 


New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  91-93  Cham- 
bers Street.    New   York  City. 

Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co., 
l-bllsdelpbia.    Pa. 

HOSE— Flexible  Metallic 

American    Metal   Hose  Co.,    Waterbury.    Cl. 
Penusylvauia     Flexible     MeUllIc     Tubing    Co,, 
Philadelphia,    Pa, 

HOSE— Rubber 

Sew  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  81-83  Cham- 
bers Street.  New  York  City, 

HYDRANTS 

Wood,    11.    v..    &   Co., 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


HYDRAUUC  MACHINERY 

Bethlehem    Steel   Co..    S...    Ilethleliem.    Pa. 
Bird...bori.  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Birdsboro,  Pa, 
Chambersburg   Kiig.    Co..    Cl.umliersloirg.    Ps. 
Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co..   Mount  Gilead.  O. 
Mesta   Mach.   Co.,    Pittsburgh.    I'a. 
Niles  Hementl'ond    C...    Ill    Hwny.    N.    Y.    C. 
SouthwarU    Fdry.    i    Mch.    O...    Phila..    Pa. 
United    Engrg.    &   Foundry  Co.,    Pitts..    Pa. 
WatsonStillman  Co.,   190  Fulton   St..  N.  Y.   C. 
Wood.    K.    U.,    &  Co.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS 

Power    Specialty    Co.. 

HYDRAULIC   TOOLS 


111   B'way,   N,   Y.   0. 


Watson  stil  mail  Co.,   190  Folton   St.,  N.  T.  O, 

HYPODERMIC    N.i^EDLE 

Suiniiierill    Tubing    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Montgoin 
ery  County,    Pa. 

ICE  MACHINERY 

2106   East    13Hth 


INFUSORIAL  EARTH 
Celite  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

INGOT  MOLDS 

llethlehem    Steel   Co.,    So.   Bethleht 


INGOTS — Alt 

I'hdle   Perf..r 


INGOTS — Alu 

Baush  Machii 


iting  Co..   Rochester,   N.   Y. 


inum    Casting    Alloy 

Tool  Co.,   Sprliigtield.    Mas 


INGOTS— Forging 
Birdsboro  Steel  Fdy,  &  Mch,  Oo„  Birdsboro.  Pa. 
Mesta   MacU.   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

INGOTS — Steel 

B.lle  City  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Racine.   Wis. 
McConway  &  Toriey  CN>mpany,  Pittsburgh,   i'a. 

INSTRUMENTS — Hardneas  and  Temperature 

Measuring 
Shore   Instrument  &  Mfg.    Co.,   Inc,  Jamtiica, 
li.   I.,   N,    Y, 

INSTRUMENTS — Recording 

U1K1..I    c...    Walerl.ury.    Ct. 

Wilson-Maeulen  Co..  73S  East  143d  St..  N  t  c. 

INSULATION — Boiler,   Furnace,   etc. 

Celli..   I't.»ln.ls   Co..   Chi.-ago.    111. 
CJuiglev  Furnace  Specialties  Co.,    Inc..   L'8  Cort- 
lund't   St..   New  York  City. 

INTENSIFIERS— Steam  and  Hydraulic 

liiitcd   Engrg.  i  Fdry.  Co..  Plltsburgli.    I'a. 

IRON — Bar 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,   111 

IRON — Chain 

lletlilelieiii   Steel  Company,  So.   Belhlebem     Pa. 

IRON— Staybolf 


llye 


T.,  &  Son,  Chicago,  III. 


IRON    AND   STEEL — Swedish 

Federal  Tool   &   Alloy   Steel  Corp.,   «»  Rutledge 

St..   Brooklyn,   N.   Y, 
Hnrvev.    Arthur   C  .   Co..    All-ton   84.    Boston 
Milne."    A..    .^1    Co..    745    Waslilnglon  St..    N     Y, 
Potts.    Ilnrnce    T.,    *    Co..     Phlladetpliln.     Pa. 

IRONWORK — Ornamental 

Snead  Archltv.  tiiral  Iron  Wks..  LouisvlTtc.   K» 

JACKS — Hydraulic 

Watson. Stlllman  Co 


190  Fulto 
JIGS,  FIXTURES,  TOOLS,  ET 

A.'ci 
B.a 


St..  S     T     C 


Tool  Works.  Erie.   Pa. 

Inch    &  Tool  Ov.  Inc..   rJewarli      N  J. 

Engineering  ,t  Tool  Co     p..trolt    Mich. 

Cwilrev,   C   H..  Mach.  Wks  .  Fitchburg.  Mass. 
Kent  Owens  Machine  Co..  The.  Toledo    O. 
Iv.ehl.-r  Mfg.  Co..   Inc.,  Mnrllo...     Mn". 
Liberty  Ttool  &  Die  Co.,  r.och.s;er,  N,  Y. 
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Screw  Mni'hliK-  I'lratiirts  Corp..  rrovldenoc.  li. 
Stewart-SkiniiiT^Conipsiny,   Worcoster,   Mass. 


JOINTS— Universal 

Baush  Machine  Tool  Co..  SprlDgfleld,  Mass. 

KETTLES — Galvanizing 

Blavv  Knox  Co..   rittsburgh,  Pn. 

KETTLES — Steam  Jacketed 

Lancaster  IroQ  Works.  Inc..   Lancaster.  Pa. 

KEY   SEATING  MACHINES 

Baker  Bros..  Toledo,  O. 

.Muiun     MIg.    Co.,    Aluslicgcin.     MlcL. 

FantiKliet  .\irg.  Co.,  Pawtucliet.  li.  I.,   N.   Y. 

KEYS— Machine 

iloliiuii  steel   Products  Co..  Beaver  Falls.   Pa. 

Morton    Mfg.    <'o..    Muskegon.    Mich. 

Smith    &   Serrcll,    Newark.    N.   J. 

Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co..   Beater  Fall».  Pa. 

KEYS— Riveted 

lliudlej    5irg.  C«..   Valley  Falls.  R.  I. 

KNIVES— Machine 

Clevelunil    Kuife  &    Forge   Co..    Cleveland.    O. 


LACING — Belt,   Rawhide 


LACING — Belt  Steel 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

LADLES 

Nortliern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit.  Mich. 
ItilerConle.v      Co..      Pitl.vbiirgli.      I'u. 
Whiting    Corpanition.    llarve.v.     111. 


LATHE  DOGS 

WilliaiMS.     .1.     11.,     &     Co..     57     Ul.-linrrK     St.. 
Uroc.kljii.    X.    T. 

LATHE  SPINDLES — Solid  and  Hollow  Bored 

National  Forge  &  Tool  Co..   Irvine,  Pa. 

LATHES — Automatic 

Jone.-i   &   !.um,<c.ii    ^Machine   Co..    SpringBeld.    Vt. 
National  Acme  C\>. ,  Cleveland,  O. 

LATHES— Bench 

inies.     11.    C.    C..Pip:inj.     Tlie.    Wullhani,    Mass. 

Elgin  Tool  Works,  Elgin,  HI. 

Pratt  i  WliitMix    Co..  ill  Uioadwa.v,   N.  Y.  C. 

Itivelt   L:ithe   ,V-    CiiiKler   Co..    li.l^ Mass. 

Soiilh    Henil    l.aihe    Works.    Soiitl-.    Hen.l.    Ind 
Triplex    ilachine   Tool   Corp..    l.S    E.    41st    St., 
New  Tork  City. 

LATHES — Brass 

Foster   Macuine   Co.,    Elkhart,    Ind. 
-Wjiriier   &    Swasey    Co.,    Cleveland,    O. 

LATHES — Buffing  and  Polishing 

Hill-Gurtis   Co.,    Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

LATHES— Chucking 

Cleveland  Crane  &  Engrg.  Co.,  Wicklitfe,  Ohio, 
lnteruati..n:il    Maehine   Toi>l    t^i..    1ml..    Ind. 
Jones-   .\    l.aius..n   .Macb.    Co..    Sprin^delcl.    Vt. 
Warner   A:    Swasey    Co.,    Cleveland,    O. 

LATHES— Engice 

Aiuericnn    Tool    Winks    Co..    Cln.iniiall.    (1 
Belts  Mach.    Plant  of  Consolidated  Mach.  Tool 

Corp.  of  America,  17  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Greaves  Khi~iiiaii    T.iul    Co..    Cincinnati.     Ohio. 
Harrington.  E.,  Son  &  Co.,  Inc,  Phila..  Pa. 
Hill.   Clarke  ,V:   Co.  of  Chicago,  Chicago.   111. 
Lebnjann   Machine   Co..   St.   l.onis.   Mo. 
Lodge  &  Shipley  .Macii.  T..0I  Co.,  Cincinnali.  <>. 
McCalie.    .1.    .1..    l.ailK.    &    Mchry.    Corp..    1411 

nr..a.hvM.v.      New     York     City. 
McCabe  .1  Sheeian  Machinery  Corp.,  Boom  482. 

50   Church    St..    New   York  City. 
Monalcli    .Machine    'Liol    Co.,    Sidney.    O. 
Mueller    Machine    Tool    Cc.    Cincinnati.    O. 
Niles-nenient-Pond    Co..    Ul    B'way.    N.    T.    C. 
(Isl.unie   .\;    Sexton    Mcliry.    Co..    Oduinbus.    O. 
Pratt  .>t  Whitney  Co..  Ill  Broadway.  X.  I.  C. 
Reed-Prentice    Co..    Worcester.    Mass. 
Uiersnii.    .Ins.    T..    &    Son.    Chicago.    111. 
Sidnev    Machine  Tool  Company,   Sidney.  O. 
South'   Bend    lathe   Works.    South    B.nd,    Ind. 
Toomey.  Frank.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Walcntt    Lathe   Co  .   .tackson.    Mich. 
Wickes  Brothers,   Saginaw,  Mich. 

LATHES — Extension   Gap 

Barnes    Drill  Co.,    Rockford.    111. 

LATHES — Foot  Power 

Barnes.   W.   F.   &  John  Co.,   Bockford.   III. 

LATHES — Roll 

United  Engrg.  &  Fdry.  Co..  Pittshnrgh.  Pa. 
ToangBtown  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Yoimgstown,  O. 


LATHES— Screw-Cutting 

Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct, 
Ulvett  Lathe   A:    Grinder  Co..    Boston,    MasS. 

LATHES— Second-Hand 


I  la 


Chi. 


III. 


mil,   Clarke  &   Co..   Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 
l.audpcrs.    A..   &   Co.,   241   Centre  St..    X,   Y.  C. 
McCabe   &    Sheeran    Mchry.    Corp..    Itoom   482, 

SO   Church    St.,    New    York   City. 
New   York   Machry.   Ex..   ad   Cliul-ch  St.,  X.Y.C. 
llMs^.-ll    Mch.    Co..    PitlshurBh,    Pa. 
Sinnnons  Mach.   Co,,    Inc,   Albany,   N.   Y. 
SloUvis,    U.    S..   &   Sons,   Inc.,   17    Battery   PL, 

New  York  City, 


LAIHES — Tur 

et 

Acme  Machine 

T.iol  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

l>r,-si-s    .Macl.il 

■  T0..I   1'...,   Cincinnati,   0. 

Fu^l.-r     .MMrliil 

.    C.I.,    r.llihart.    Ind. 

l;i^ll,,ll     .\l:ii>IU 

..    i,,,.    .Madison.   Wis. 

Ililernuli..niLl 

Mailiia..    I..ul   Cc,    Ind.,    Ind. 

Jones    i    l.au.^ 

o[i  Jlach.   Co.,   SprlngUeld,   Vt. 

Steinle    Torre 

.Mach.    Co..    Madison.    Wis. 

Warner  &   Sw 

Qsey  Co..    Cleveland.  O. 

LATHES— Wo 

>d 

Barnes,   W.   F 

,  &  John  Co.,    Bockford.   III. 

LEATHER— Cup 

Schlei-en.  Chas.  A.,  Co.,  37  Ferry  St..  N.  X.  C. 

LEATHER — Hydraulic 

Sehieren,  Chas.   A..  Co..  37  Ferry  St.,   N.  Y.  C. 

LEVELING   MACHINERY 

Init.d  Engrg.  A   I'dr.v.   Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEVELS — Precision  Machine  Aligning 


:il     H" 


Mr 


Ma 


Md. 


LIGHTING  SYSTEMS— Acetylene 

Presto-Lite  Co.,  Inc.,  30  E.  42d  St. 

LIGHTS — Carbide,   Portable 

.Milburn.  Alexander.  Co.,  Baltimore, 

LIME— Chemical 

Baker,  J.  E.,   Company,  York,   Pa. 

LIMESTONE   DRYERS   AND   PULVERIZERS 
Bonnot  Co,,  The,  Canton,  O. 

LIMESTONE — Low  Silica 

Baker,  J.  E  ,  Company,  Y'ork.  Pa. 

LINING — Converter 

Edge    Hill    Silica    Rock    Co.,    New    Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

LINING — Cupola 

Cr.-vrt-ut    liefrar 
Edffe    Hill    Sili< 
X.   J. 

LOADERS — Wagon,  Coal,  Crushed  Stone 

Cittiird Wood  Co..    Huds. 

Haiss.    Geo..    Mt:;.   Co.. 

1'1_  Xew  York  City. 

LOCO\iOTIVES — Electric 

Atlas  Car   Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

LOCOMOTIVES— Gasoline 

Fate-Uoot- Heath    Co..    Plymouth.    O. 
ladiislrial    Equip.    Co..    Minster.    Ohio. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVES— Industrial 


LOCOMOTIVES — Ste 


142d   St. 


LOCOMOTIVES— St 

Atl.i 
Bak 


e    Battery 

■ar  &    Mfg.    Co..    Cleveliind.    O. 
R    &    L    Co..    Clevelan.l.    O. 


LUBRICANTS 

Sun  Couipany.  Phllail.llihia.   Pa. 

LUBRICATORS — Oil  Cups 

Gits   Bros.    MfK.    Co..    Chicago,   III. 

LUMBER — Creosoted 

Jennison-W  right    Co.,    Toledo,    O. 

MACHINE   WORK 

.Adunison    .Mach.    Co..    Akron.    O. 

11  toga  Springs.  K.  T. 
Company,  Chester,  Pa. 
II,.,,ttv    M;.rliin.'   ,^-    Mfg.    Co..  HaiiMiM.n.l.    Ind. 
Biav.  r  Mach.  &  Ttiol  Co..  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
1:11.  her  Sihiih  Co.,  The.  East  Liverpool,  O. 
I'.uitald  I'ltts  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I'.iwdrev,  c.  11.,  Mach.  VTks.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Iiirtz   MMchine   Works.   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Fav  ,t   Scott,    Dexter,   Me. 
Federal  Signal  Co.,  Albany,  N.   Y. 
ll're.lerii-t    Ir.m    ,^    Steel    Co..    FrederlcS,    Md. 
Frost  Mfg.   Co..  Tlie.   Galeslinrg.  111. 


M.-ich.    Co 
Enc 


Hartford  Special  Machii 
Industrial  Equip.  Co.. 
Johnson,   Carlyle,  Ma.-lii 


St  .  N.  y,  C. 

j.eo.    Til. 

Hartford,  Ct. 

Ohio. 
Slanchester.  CI 


Jolly,  J.  &  W.,  Inc.,  Uolyoke,  Mass. 

Jones.    W.    A.,    Fdry.    i    .Mch.    Co.,    4434    Weat 

Roosevelt   Road,   Chicago,    III, 
Kent  Owens  .Machine  Co,,  The,  Toledo,  0. 
Klolz    .Machine    i;<..,    Sandusky,    O. 

l.auii.erl    .v    Tod.l    .Mach.    c...,    i '.• len,    N.   J. 

Lnndls,  A.  B.,  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
l.elMinon   Gear   ,\:   .Maelnne    Wl.s.,    Lebanon,    Pa. 
McKaig,  Mcrwin,  Cumberland,  Md. 
McKim   I'dry.   &   .Macliine  Co..   I.ockport.    N.   Y. 
•MattheWK.    II.    A..    .Mlg.    C<i.,    Seymour,    CL 
Millhollaml  Mach.  Co.     Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Osborn    Mch.   Co..    Du    Bois,    Pa. 
Patch,  F.  R.,  Mfg,  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Peterson    .Ma.liine    Co..    Inc..    34    E.    29th    St„ 

liro.iklvn.   N.   V. 
.     Plttsfleld   Mch.  &  Tool  Co.,   Pittsfleld,   Maes. 
I',.ri,.|    M:i.  l.in..   c...    Inc.,   Jersey   Clly.    X.   J. 
Lul.    I  ,    1       I    !;i    .V    Mfg.    Cor]...    CUvelanil.    O. 
11. y       1       I     .       .ling    Co..    Moline.    III. 
lijlL.  I         j!i.    Co..    Carthage.    X.    Y. 

Si.r  l:,,ih   1     in,.;ii,y,   143  W.   54th  St,.  N.  Y.  C. 
Swe..t    .V    liMvle   foundry  &   Machine  Co.,   Troy 

Uireene  Island),   N.   Y. 

11 PS..11    l.inihers.    I-liiladelphia.    Pa. 

Tic.y    F..Mndrv    i    Mnchine    Co.,    Troy.    N.    Y. 
Vogt   Brothers   Mfg,    Co.,    Inc..    Louisville,    Ky. 

MACHINERY    DEALERS 

Backer  Machine  Tool  Supply  Co.,  30  Church  St., 

New  York  City. 
Bath.    Cyril   J..    &   Co..   Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Beal.  Jos.,  &  Co,,  Boston,  Mass. 
Crawford,   F.   H..   209  Broadway,   N,  Y.  C. 
Erie  Mfg.   &  Supply  Co.,  Erie,  Fa. 
Essley.    1:.    L..    Machinery    Co.,    Chicago,    III. 
Federal    Mchry.   Sales  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  H.  J.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Graves  Mchy.    Exch..   .10  Church   St.,   N.    Y.   C. 
Harris   Bros.    Co..    Chicago,    111. 
Hill.    Clarke    &   Co.    of   Chicago,    Chicago,    ill. 
Ilituer's.    Ueuiy  A.,   Sons   Co..    Phila..    La 
Joiies   Machine  Tool   Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 
Laniherg.  ..\,.   &  Co..  241    Ceiitre  St..   X,    ' 
Linder    Machry.    &    Steel    Co.,    50  Church    i-A., 

Xew  Y-ork  City. 
McCabe   &    Sheeran    Mchry.    Corp..    Room    482. 

.in   Church    St.,    Xew   York   City. 
Mc.Mullcii    .Machiiierv   Co.,   Grand    Uapids.   Mich. 
Machinery  Dealers.   Inc.,    Xew  Haven,   Ct. 
Manufacturers    Machine    Tool    &    Supply    Co., 

Inc..   Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Mitchell-Tappen  Co..   15-17  John  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Jlnrey   ,<:  Co..    Inc..   410   Broome  St.,   N,   Y.  C. 
New  York  Mch.v.  lOxch..  .".0  Church  St..  N    Y    C 
Xiles,    F.    H..    &   Co.,    Inc..    Woolworth    BIdg.. 

\eu      Vnrl.     Cll.V. 

Xussbaum,  V.  M.,  &  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
Xuttall.   John,    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Prentiss.  Heury.  &  Co.    'nc.  140  B'way.  X  Y.C 
Ityerson.    Jos.    T..    .V:    Son.    Chicago.    111. 
Simmons  Mach.  Co..   Inc.,   Albany.  N.  Y. 
Slncker-ltiluielv-Waelis    Co..    Chieag...    III. 
Stnehr.  A.  M.,  Machry.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Stokvis.    R.    S..    .t    Sons,    Inc.,    17    Battery    PL. 

Xew    York   City. 
Tooraev.    Frank,    Inc.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
W.-ivne    Machinerv   Co.    Fort   Wayne.    Ind. 
White.     A.     D.,     Machinery    Co.,    Chi.ngo.     III. 


MAGNESITE — Dead  Burnt 

.American    Refractories  Co..    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Harb'.son-Walker    Refroctories  Co.,    Pitts,,    P«. 
Lavino,  E.  J..  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
lingers.    Brown    &    Co..    Cincinnati.    O. 

MAGNETS— Lifting 

Cutler-HaJiimer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
lOlectrie    I  .,utr..ller    .t    .Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland.    O. 
Ohio   Electric  .\;    Controller   Co..   Cleveland.    O. 

MANDREI.5— Expanding 

Nicholsou.    W.    H..    &    Co..    Wllkes-Barte,    Pa. 

MANDRELS — Solid 

Vielndson.    W.    11..    ,V    Co..    Wilkcs-Barre.     I'a. 
Whitman   &    Barnes   Mfg.   Co..    Akron,   Ohio. 

MANGANESE  METAL 

Electro     Metallurgical     Sales    Corporation.     30 
East  42nd  Street,   New  York  aty. 

MANUFACTURING    SITES 

.\labama  Power  Co..  Birmingham,  -Ua. 
Merrall,   Wm.    B.,   342  Madison   Ave.,    .V.   Y.   C. 

MARKING  DEVICES — Steel  Stampings 
Matthews  J.  H.  &  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pannier    Bios.    Stamp   Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

MATS — Door.  Flexible  Steel 

Caiy    Mfg.   Co..    Brooklyn,    X.   T. 

METAL   DECORATING 

X.    Y.    .Metal    Ceiling    Co.,    537    W.    24th    SL. 
Xew   York   -'ity. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES 

Becklev    Perforating    Co.,    Garwood.    N.    J. 
Bridgeport    Chain    C....     Bridgeport.    Ct. 
Hridgei.ort   Metal   Goods   Mfg.  Co..  Bdgprt..   Ct. 
Bndil.    Edw     G..    Mtg.    lo..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Cuyahoga  Spring  Co..  Cleveland,  O, 
Everitt  Co.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
Fischer.   Chas..    Spring   Co..    Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 
Gem    Stamiieil    Steel    Co..    n..si,m.    Mass. 
Gender.    Paeschke   &   Frey   Co.    (Contract  Mfg. 

nivisionl      Milwaukee,    "is. 
Matthews  Mfg.  C«..  Worcester.  Moss. 
National   Blank  Book  Co..   Holyoke,   Mass. 
Xew    England    Tube    &    Stpg.    Co.,    Inc.,    West 

Xeiv'ton    'Mfg'.    Co..    Plnlnville.    Conn. 
Parish   .^i:   Bingham  Corp..    Cl-veland.    O. 
Pittsfi-ld  Mch.  &  Tool  Co..   Pittsfleld.  Mass. 
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N.  Y. 


Rome  Mtg.  Cntiipany.  Hon 

Scl Illli;:.-.        l\     IK.     CnlllMhi;*.     OhIO. 

St-ovill  .Mfi;.  to.,  Watcrliury.  Ot. 
Spiiidier  A-  l>erlMK.T.   JeiM-y  «  lly.  N.  . 
Thorn.  J.  .S..  'o.,  Plillndilpllla.  I'a. 


Wij 


Sill 


Ma 


i|ii-a     ;iii'tai    Co.,    Worcester. 


METAL  SPINNING 

^Vt•^twyrt■  lo..    Tlic,  Wcslfleld,  Mass. 

METAL  STRAIGHTENtRS 

sinister.    F.   n..   Co.,   New  Haven,  Ct. 

METAL — Bearing 

HuntiiiK  Ura8.s  &  Bronze  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

METERS— Gravity 

I'rtclislon  Instrunieot  Company,  Newark.  N.  J. 

MILLING    MACHINE     ACCESSORIES     AND 
ATTACHMENTS 

(illirlli    .M.1.1.     '■".    -T..'.   .«l'ring    St..    N.    Y     C. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee.  Wli. 

MILLING  MACHINES— Automatic 

Prutt  &   Wliltmy  Co..   HI   Drcmilway,   N.  Y.  C. 
MILLING  MACHINES— Bench 

Triplex    .Mailiiiii-    T"ol    Corp..    18    E.    41st   St., 
New  Vork  City. 

MILLING  MACHINES— Horizontal 

llrowu  4   Sliarpe  MfK.   Co.,   I'mvidence,   B.  1. 
liarilu   Jluih.   i  ..  .    J.".j  Spring   St.   N.   Y.  O. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kenii.MMllli    .Mfg.    t  u,.    .M.Iv.iMil.ie,    M  l». 
ll.Calie.    J.    J.,     l.ulh'    .>;     .M.lilj.    Coip..     141) 

llli.a.l«iiy.     New      VoiL     Clt.v. 
McCabe  &  Slieeran  Mainlnery  Corp..  Room  482, 

BO   Church   .St..    New    York   City. 
Newton  .Maih.  Tool  IMnnt  "f  Cun.-oli.liil.  d  Mach. 

Tool  Corp.  of  Ainer..   17  E.  4-rt  St.,  N.  V.  C. 


Nlli 
Unlv 


111     II 


al   Horiiig  Mnehlne  Co..  llllds 


Mas 


MILLING   MACHINES— Manufacturinj 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
.MiCiihe,    J.    J..     Latlie    .t     .Mcl.i.v.    Corp..     141) 

niLinhviiy.     New    Ynil;    City. 
McCabc  &  Sheeran  Machinery  Corp.,  Room  482, 

80   Church    St.,    New    York   City. 
Prat'  &   Whitney  Co.,    Ill   Uroailway,    N.  Y.  C. 

MILLING   MACHINES— Plain 

(iarvin   Much.  Co..   2.15  Spring  St..   N.   Y.  C. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
.McCabe,     J.     J.,     J.ilthe     .V     .M.  hiy.     C.rp..     14!) 
II, iviii'       Neiv     Ynrk     CItr. 

Room  482, 

ISyeiMiU,    .luMph     1..    .V:    Sun.    Clii.agu,    III. 

MILLING  MACHINES— Second  Hand 

liiuvea  Muchy.  liicta..  iO  Church  St.,  N.  T.  O. 
IhirriK    llros.    Co..    Chlcugo.    111. 
Hill,   Clarke  *   Co.,    Inc..    BoBton.    Mass. 
l.nniheiK,  A..  &  Co..  241   Centre  St..   N.  Y.  C. 
McCalie  &   Sbeeran    Mchry.   Corp.,    Room  482. 

BO  Church   St..    New   York  City. 
New   York   .Mchy.   ICxcli..   ."Il  Cliiirch  St..  .N.Y.C. 
Ilim.ell    M.h.    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pn. 
Simmons  Much.  Co..   Inc.,   Albany,  N.  T. 

MILLING   MACHINES— Universal 

Garvin  Much.   Co..   2ST,   Sprln.-  St  .   N.   Y.   0. 
Kearnev  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Kemiwi'nlth    .MfK.    Co..    MllHniikee.    Wis. 
ItyeiKon.    J.ih.pb   T..    &   Sou.    Chicago,    III. 

MILLING  MACHINES — Vertical 

Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Curvln  Mach    Co.,   2,1.'.   Sprin-  St  .   N.  Y.   C. 
Kearney  jti  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Kenil>«iiillli     .Mff      Co..     .Milwaukee      Wis. 
Nlle«  Heinent  rc.ml    r,,..    lU    Hwny,    N.    Y.    C. 
Reed-Prentlce  Co..   Worcester,  Mass. 
Triplex    Machine    Tool    Corp..    18    E.    41st    St., 

New  York  City. 
Wn'cott    I.iithc    Co.,    .lackson,    Mich. 

MILLS — Wire  Flatteninc 

■|-.iiiMigt.iii    Mfg.    Co..    Torrlngton,    Ct. 

MIXING  MACHINES — Sand 

Natlunnl   Engineering   Company,   CUlcagB,  111. 

MIXING  MACHINES — Sand   and  Ore 

llriclll.'l.l  ri-nllclil    steel    C<p.,    The,    Uucyras,    O. 

MOLDING    MACHINES— Comhinalion 

American     Foundry     Equipment     Co.,     Marlin- 
Ilockwdl  Bldg.,   New  York  City. 

MOLDING    MACHINES— Core 

Clinic,   Molding   .Much.   Co  .    Detroit.   MIcb. 

MOLDING  MACHINES— Jarring    (Air) 

Arcade  Mfg.   rVi..   Frccpnrt.   111. 


Nlclioll«. 
MOLDING 


III 


It,  Mich. 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
(Hand 


.Mch.    Co..    Detroit.   Mick. 


Chlciigo,  III. 


MOTORS— Electric 

11.,,  i.,.i Wh.eler    Co..    Ampere, 
Controller  &   Mfg.    Co, 


MOLDING   MACHINES— Stripping    Plate 
NIcholls,   Will.   II.,  Co..   Inc..   Brooklyn.   N. 


N.    J. 


Electric  Controller  &  Mtg.   Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Klein     Natliun   &   Co..    Centre   4:    Uuwurd    Sts., 
Kew     Voik    City.  „        „,        ,       ,     „ 

Ohio   Electric   &   Ciintroller   Co.,   Cleveluud,    O. 
Iteliiiiice    Electric  &    Eug     Co..    Cleveland.    0. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.,  Co..  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

MOTORS — Electric,  Second  Hand 

Aiiicncuii    Ship   Building   Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
Archer  4  Ualdwiu,  Inc.,   114  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y 
ciicgoi  \     Electric     Co..     Chicago.     HI. 
Hums    liioB.     Co..     Chicago,     III, 
Klein,    .Nathan  &  Co.,   Centre  &  Howard  Sts, 
New    York    City 


Wc 


lit    Macliln 


Co.. 


Ne 


iliiirgli.    Pa. 
11,    Ct. 

Pitlsliiirgh,  Pa. 


Ha 


Macliinciy  Deal 

Miller-Owen  Electric  Co.,  Inc 

Power   .Miichry.  Exch..    Inc..  Jersey   nty.   ft 

Sachseninaier.   Geo.,   Co,,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Wilson,  H,  R.,  Machry.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MILS — Cement  Coated 

el  &   Wire  Co..  Chicago.   111. 


ite   Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


NAILS- Cut 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicag),  HI. 
Norton    Hon    Works,    Ashland.    Ky. 
Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa. 

NAILS— Special 

Towiiscnd    Co.,    New    Brighton,    Pa. 

NAILS— Wire 

.American   Steel  Co..   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
American   Steel  &   Wire   Co..    Chicago,  III. 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Norton    Iron    Works,    Ashland,    Ky. 
Tltchcncr,  E.  H.,  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Townsend  Co..   New  Brighton,   Pa. 
Wickwiie  Bros.,   Cortland.   N.   Y. 

NICKEL 


NICKEL   ANODES— Rolled 

Seymour  Mfg.   Co.,   Seymour 

NITROGEN 

Air  Reduction  Salt 


Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Brunswick.   N.  J. 

Cast 


Co. .342  Madison  Ave., 
NUT  FACING  MACHINES 


Waynesboro,  Pa. 


NUTS — Castellated 

National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Un.-.seii.    liinilsall    A;    Ward    Bolt    &    Nut    Co., 

Port  Chester.   N.  Y.  „      .      „ 

Western  Automatic  Mach.  Screw  Co..  Elyrla.  O. 

Western   Screv 


cts  Co..   St.  Louis,   Mo. 


NUTS — Cold  Punched 

CiiiliincI    Mfg.    Co..    West   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Pawtncket    Mfg.    Co..    Pnwtucket.    R.    1. 
Kiissell.     nunlsiill    &     Ward    Bolt    &    Nut    Co., 
Port    Chester,    N.    Y. 

NUTS— Hot    Pressed 

Ames.    W.,   4    Co..    Jersey   City.    N.   J. 
ITarrieon  Bolt  &  Nut  Co..  Harrison.  N.  J. 

NUTS — Lock 

I'aliiilt  Corp.,   Passaic.   N.  J. 
lidiaiicc  Mfg.    Co.,    Massillou,   O. 

NUTS — Milled 

Ferry  Cap  i  Set  Screw  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
\Yestern  Automatic  Mach    Screw  Co..  Elyrla.  O. 

NUTS— Semi-Finished 

Ru.csell.     Burilsall    &    Ward    Bolt    4    Nut    Co., 


Chester.    N.    Y. 


Co..  Elvrla.  O. 


Snv.h.r 

W,    P..    &   Co..    PlItslM 

■I'.i.l.SI 

mhlilgh    Co.,    Cleveland 

■lutein 

E.,    Arthur.    Inc..    Bos 

Wither 

bee.  Sherman  ft  Co..  2  I! 

rgb.    Pa. 


o. 


Mass. 


0RE:> — Manganese 

Laviuo.   E.  J..  4  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rogers,    Brown  &  Co,,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Savage.   John  A.,  &  Co,,   Duluth,   Minn. 

OVENS— Baking 

Uennncl,    Indirect    Heat    Oven   Co.,    Inc.,    Lon| 

l.-lc.n.l    City.    N.    Y. 
Maebler,    Paul,    Co,,    Tlie,    Chicago,    111. 
Oieii   Eqiiipioent   i   Mtg.   Co..    .\ew    lluven,    Ct. 
Steiner.    Enill    E.,    &    Co.,    Inc..    .Newark,    N.   J. 
Young  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

OVENS— Core 

lieUiMicli    Indirect    Heat   Oven   Co.,    Inc.,    Long 

l.^hiud    City.    N.   Y. 
llolcroft   &    Company,    Detroit,    Mich. 
Maehler.   Paul.    Co.,  The,   Chicago,   111. 

Mfg.   Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 


NUTS — Thumb  Malleable 

Devlin,    Thomas,     Mfg    Co..     Phlla.,     P 

OILS — Cutting 

Sou   Company,    Philadelphia,   Pa, 

OILS— Fuel 

Craig   on    Co..    Toledo.    Ohio. 
Empire  lUflnerles,    Inc.,   Tulsa,   Okla, 
Pure   oil    Conipauy,    'I'lie.    Columbus,    C 
Sloan  &   Zook,    Bradford.    Pa. 
Sun   Coinpauy.   Pblludelpbla,    Pa. 

OILS — Lubricating 


OILS — Quenching  and  Drawing 

Park  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit,    Mich. 

ORES — Chrome,  Lump  and  Ground 

I.avlno.   E    J..  &  Co..   Philn.lelphla.   Pa. 
Ilofeis.    Ilrown  i  Co..   Ciucinioitl.    (l 
C.  S.   Nickel  Co.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  i. 

ORES — Iron 

Cleveland  CIllTs    Iron    Company.    Cleveland.     O. 
llannn.    M.    A..   Cleveland.   O. 
Park  ft  Williams,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 
Plcknnds.   Mather  &  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
Pilling  &  Co.,    Inc.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
l:..--,is.    lli„wil   ,\:    Co..    Clilcinmitl.    11, 
ige.   .Tohn   A..   &   Co..    nulilth. 


Whiting 


ori'i 


11a 


III. 


Young  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

OVENS— Drying 

Uehurlch    Indirect    Heat   Oven   Co.,    Inc.. 
Island   City.    N. 


Holcroft    4    Company.    Detroit.    Mich 
Maehler.   Paul.   Co..  The,    Chlcagi 
Young   Bros.  Co..  Detroit.   Mich. 


III. 


OVENS — Enameling    and    Japanning 

Cehnrich    Indirect    Heat    Oven    Co..    Inc..    Long 

Island  City.   N.  Y. 
Maehler.  Panl,  Co..  The,  Chicago,   III. 
Oven   E.inlpment   i    Mfg.    Co..    New    llnven,   Ct. 


EmiII    E..    &    C< 


Young   B 
OVENS 


Detroit.  Mich, 


Newark,    N.   J. 


Lacquering 

Steiner.    Emll    E.,    &   Co 
Young  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 


Newark,    N.   J. 


OXYGEN 

Air  K.dlictii 


i  Co.. 342  Madison  Ave..  N.Y. 


PACKING— Leather 

(  l.i.ai;.'    ll;iwhide    Mfg.    Co  .    Chlcilgn.    III. 
Schleren.    Chas.    A..    Co,,    37    Ferry    St,.    New 

York   City. 
Watson  stiliman  Co..   190  Fulton   St.,  N.  Y-  C. 

PACKING — Rubber 

Jenkins   Bros..    80    White    Street.    N.    Y.   C. 
New   York   Ueltlug  .t   Packing  Co.,  91-93  Cham- 
bers   Street.    New    York   City. 

PAINTS — Industrial    and    Shop 

Solar  Compounds  Corp..  Newark.  N,  J. 

PANS — Foundry 

National   Engineering   Co..   Chicago,   III. 

PANS — Grinding 

lladllehUVnllilil    Steel    Co.,    The.    Bucyrns.    O. 
National     Engineering    Co..    Chicago,    III. 

PARTITIONS— Interior    Wire 

Anch.ir   Post    Iron    Wks..   52   Chu.ch   St.,  N.Y.C. 

PATENT    ATTORNEYS 

Uoyle.   John.   Jr  .    Waahinglon,   D.   O. 

PATTERN    LETTERS 


haln    I'l 


The,   Cleveland,  0. 


PATTERNS— Wood   and  Metal 

Amerlcuu  Pattern  Works  Co.,  York.  Pa. 
Baker  Mfg.  Corp..  Saratoga  Springs.  N. 
l.llipev,    lllchnid   J..    Ka-to        "^ 


Sweet   &    Doyle   Foundr 

(Orecne  Island),   N. 
Troy   Eoiimlry   ,ii   .Muclii 


&   Machine  Co..   Troy 
Co..   Troy.   N.   t. 


PERFORATED  METAL 

Beckley   Perforating  Co..   Garwood,  N.  J. 


I'erto 


lig    Co 


iihlle 


III. 

Pa. 


Diamond  Mfg.  Co.,  Wyoming.  Pa 
Erille    Perforating  Co..    Itochester.    N.    Y. 
Harrington   Jt    King   Perforating  Co..   Chicago 
Hendrlck    Manufacturing    Co.,    Carbondali 
.Miindt,    Clias..    ,ii    Sons.    Jersey    City.    N.    J. 
Pittsburgh  Perforating  Company,  Pitts.,  Pa 

PHOSPHOR    BRONZE 


Ps. 


Phosphor  Br 


Plillndelphla.    Pa. 
^     lli'otize   Coiii|iiiiiy.   Toledo.    O. 
Smelting  Co..   Phlla.,  Pa. 


PHOSPHORIZERS 

McCii  loiicli  flaHell    Crucible    Co..    Pitt* 
PICKLING  MACHINES 

M,sia    .Mach.    Co..    Pllleburgb.    Pa. 

PIG  IRON 

Addv.  Matthew.  Company.  The.  Clnclc 
llcthleheni  Steel  Co..  So.  Bethlehem, 
llrlcr  mil  Steel  Co..  Yoiiiigstonn  11 
Clevelnnd-Clllts  Iron  Coinpany.  Cleve 
Crocker  Bros  .  21  E.  401b  St..  N.  Y. 
Steel    Co.,    Inc.,    Buffalo,    N. 


linn 


M. 


Hickman.    William 

Illinois   Steel   Co..   Chlca 

International    Fuel    &    I 

Pa. 


.li    Co..    Clevcinn 


O. 


Pittsburgh, 
III. 
Corp..    Pittsburgh, 


Trade  Prodncta  Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
lavino.   E.  J.,  .t  Co..  Plilla.lelplila.   Pa. 
Pari;   .t   Wllllnnis.    Inc..   Plillndelphla.    Pa. 
PIckands.  Mather  &  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
Pilling  *  Co..    Inc..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
l!oger«.    Blown    .V    C  "■      '  ■      " 

Run.von.     W.    C.    I 
New  York  City. 


350    Madison    Ave., 


,V  Chemical  Co..  SI.    I.ouls 
Savage.  John  A.,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.   O. 
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Snj-dtr.   \V.  P.,  &  Co..  I'ittsburgli,  Pa. 
Soutliirii  rerro  Allo.vs  Co.,  CImltaiioosa,  Teiin. 
Stenurt  I'linuice  Couipaiiy.    llii;,   CU-veluiiU,  O. 
Tenn.  Coal,   Iron  &  It.R.  Co.,  Blrmlngbam.  Ala. 
'i'liU'lii.    1).    Ailliur.    Inc..   Uosl.in.    Mass. 
Wiiltei-WalliMKf.ird   .t-   Co..   cnuiniiali.   (). 
Wickwirc   Siienoer   Steel   Corp.,    Liggett   Bldg., 

New  York  Clt.v. 
Ullli.-il...-.  Slim, .an  &  Co..  l!  liector  St.,  N.V.C. 


PILE  DRIVERS 

Vul.au    lu.ii    Works 

PILE   SHOES 


I'tz  Ji:  Co.,  Phllailelpbia,  Pa. 


PINIONS— Mill,  Cut 


PINlONS— Rawhide 


ad  Machine  Molded 

Co..  Pltt^lJUrgb.  Pa. 


PINS— Drilled 


PINS— PISTON 


I'ostoria    .s,ri-w  Co.,    Fostoria,   Ohi< 

PIPE— Butt-Welded    Steel 

ill     I  Hire    Co..     l'iIt.>ilMirsli. 


You.igst, 


She 


PiittsburKli.   Pa. 
&   Tube   Co..  YuUDgstoWD,  O, 

d   Fla 


PIPE — Cast  Iron,  B.  &  S. 

U.    S.    Cast    Iron    Piiie    & 

ton.    N.    J. 

Warren  Fdry.  &  Pipe  Co.,  11  B'way,  N.  Y.  C. 
\Voo<l,   li.    L»..   A:  Co..    I'liilailikihia.   I'a. 

PIPE — Genuine   Wrought   Iron 

Keating,  E.  F.,  Co..  45 


ged 

.    Iliirling- 


St..  i\.  T.  O. 


PIPE— Lap-Welded   Steel 

.^Mieikali    Spiral    Pipe    Works.    Cliicago.    111. 
KeiitiJig.   E.   1'..  Co..   J.-.:;  Water  St..   X.   Y.  C. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Puttsburgh,  Pa. 
Itepilhlie    iK.u    ,v    Steel    Co..    Voiiugstown.    O. 
Wheeling  Steel  Products  Co..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  ■lube  Co..   Yoimgstown.  O. 

PIPE— New    and   Second-Hand 

Albert  &  Davidson  Pipe  Corp.,  Brookl.vn.  N.  Y. 
UiiviiLsiin  l-ipe  ,V  In. II  Corp.,  ProoUl.vn.  N.  Y. 
&  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
•  Slip.  Co..  lee.  -JS.-l  Ifna.v.  N.  Y.  C. 
enpoint  Iron  &  Pipe  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
L.   .\:    1>.    Metal   &    Snppiv    Co.,    Inc..    llrooUl.vu, 

X.    Y. 
HeDowell   &   Co.,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Marine    Metal    &    Suppl.v    Co.,    167    South    St., 

New  York  City. 
Schreer    &    Poster.    Inc..    211-217    Kent    Ave., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Ullinan.  .Jacob.  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


Eaiile 


PIPE — Riveted  Steel 

Abendroth  it-  Root   Mf| 


Co..  Xewbareh. 
I  Pipe  Works.  Chicago, 
Works  Co..  Sharon.  Pa. 


Petroleu 

PIPE— Wrought  Iron 

Trane  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Keating,  E.  F.,   Co..   452  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 

National  Tube  Co..  Puttsburgh.  Pa. 

Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,   Chicago,   111. 

PIPE  BENDS 

Limbert.    Reo.    B.,   &   Co.,   Chicago,   III. 
Pittsburgh    Pipe    Coil    ,&    Bending    Co..    Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

PIPE     CUTTING     AND     THREADING     MA- 
CHINES 

Bignall  ,V:   Keeler  Mch-   WUs..   Edwnrdsville.  111. 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ot. 

.laiecki    .Mfg.    Co.,    Erie.    I'a. 

I.andis    Macii.    Co..    Wavnesboro,    Pa 

.MiMiell    Mfg.    Co.,    'I'oledo.    O. 

Nen-  York  Mcby.   Exch..   r.O  Church  St..  N.Y.C. 

Pipe  Machr.r.  Co.,  The.   Cleveland.  O. 

Saunders'.  D.,  Sons,  Inc..  Tonkers,  X.  Y. 

Tavlor-Wilson    Mfg.    Co..    McKees   Rocks,    Pa. 

Williams   Tool   Corporation,    Erie,    Pa. 

PIPE   FITTINGS 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
.larecki    Mfg.    Co..    Erie,    Pa. 

Llnibert.    (ieorge   B..   &   Company.    Chicago.    III. 
Slalleable   Irou   Fittings   Co..    Branfonl.   Ct. 
Plttsburgii    Piping.  &    Equip.    Co..    Pitts.,    Pa, 
Pittslniigli    Valve,    Fdry.    &    Construction    Co.. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

PIPING  CONTRACTORS 

Pittsbursh    Piping    &    Equip.    Co.,    Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

PISTON  AND  PISTON  RING  MACHINES 

National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PLANING  MACHINES— Metal 

Aiiieri.iin    'lool    Works.    Cincinnati.    O. 

Betts  Mach.   Plant  of  Consolidated  Mach.  Tool 

Corp.  ot  America,  17  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C, 
Cincinnati   Planer  Co..   The.  Cincinnati.   O. 
Cleveland   Planer  Co..   The.   Cleveliin.l.   O. 
Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Wks..  Co  ,  Cleve.,  O. 
Morton    Mfg.    Co..    Mnskegnu,    Miili. 
Niles-Benient-Pond    Co..    Ill    B'way.    N.    Y.    C. 
Ohio    Machine    Tool    Co.,    Kenton.    Ohio. 
Patch.  F.  R.,  Mfg.  Co..  Rutland,  Vt. 
Eeed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass. 
ItyersoM.    Josepb  T„   &   Son,   Chicago.    111. 


PLANING    MACHINES — Open   Side 
Automatic  M 


Patch.    F.    R.,    .Mfg.    Co. 

PLANING  MACHINES— S 

Hill.    Clarke   &    Co..    luc. 
New  York   Alchy.  1 


Rutland,    Vt. 

•cond   Hand 

Host. 
<U  I'hil 


N.Y.C. 


PLATERS*  CLEANING   COMPOUND 

Electric    Smelting   &   Aluminum    Co.,    Lockport, 

X.  Y. 
Oakley  Chemical  Co.,  22  Thames  St.,  N.  Y,  C. 

PLATES— Alloy  Steel 

Edd.vstone  Steel  Co.,  Cruni  Lynnc.  Pa. 


PLATES- 

Edd.vstoi 


-Bullet    Proof 

^  Steel  Co..   Crura  Lynne.  Pa. 


PLATES— Cellar    Door    and    Floor 

American    Pressed    Steel    Co..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Morris,   Wheeler  &  Co,.    Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Wood.  Alan.  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa, 

PLATES— Felloe 

Wrought   Washer  SIfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

PLATES — Iron    and   Steel 

U, .._.!,„, I,     sie„|    Co.,    Drackenrlclge.    Pa. 
.\       ■      I!    I  I     -ill  Steel  Co,.  Philadelphia,  P.l. 
11.  i!      '■        -     ■  1   Co..   So.   Bethlehem.  Pa. 
(  ;ii  :    -I     -!■    .   1  .1,,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Bullalo.  X.  Y. 


■  I  Cc 


rum  l.,v 


Ha 


mil 


Arthur   C,    Co.,    Allston    34,    Boston, 


HI. 

Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Moltrup  Steel  Prod.  Co..  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Morris,   Wheeler  &  Co..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 

mis    Ste.l    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 

Kcpiil.Iic   Iron   &   Steel    Co..    Vnun-slown.  O. 

Rverson.  Jos.  T.,  &  Son,  Chicago,  111. 

Snippers'   Car  Line.   Inc..   ir,.,   Uwa.v.   N.   Y.  C. 

Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America.  Chicago.  111. 

Tennessee    Coal.     Iron    &    Railroad    Co.,    Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 

Cnited   Alloy   Steel  Corp.,  Canton.  O. 

Wheeling  Steel  Products  Co..  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

W I.    .Man.    Iron   .V:    Steel   Co..   Phila..    Pa. 

Worth   Steel  Company.  Claymont.   Delaware. 

Youiisstown   Sheet  &  Tube  Co..   Youngstown.  O. 


PLATING 

Meaker  Galv 

PLUGS— Cor< 

TIuMcii.l    Sprini;    Woi  1;<,    : 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES— 

Enterprise    Brass     W.irks 
Mich. 

PLUMBING    FIXTURES- 

Craae  Co.,   Cliicago,   111, 

PNEUMATIC   TOOLS 


nizing  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
Hole 


Muskegon    Heights, 
Factory 


■rile.    Canton.    O. 
:  E.  44th  St..  N.Y. 

..    Cleveii.ud.    O. 


POSTS — Steel  Fence 

Aiiiericiin   Steel    &   Wire  Co.,    Chicago.    111. 

POTS— Grease 

R law  Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

POTS — Lead,   Cyanide  or  Carbonizing 

Calorizing  Co.   of  Pittsburgh.    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Electro   Alloys  Co.,   Elyria.  O. 

.Monroe  Steel  Caslings  Co..   Monroe.   Mich. 

POTS — Terne 

Biaw  Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

POWDERED      COAL      EQUIPMENT  —  See 
Pulverized    Coal    Equipment 

POWER  TRANSMITTING  MACHINERY 

Pulley    Co..    Philaileliilii 


■n.   H.   w. 


Chi 


III. 


Philadelphi! 
Falk   Corp..   The.   Milwaukee.   Wis. 
Falls     Clutch     &     Machinery     Co..     Cuyahoga 

Falls.    O. 
Jones,   W.   A.,   Fdry.   &  Mch.   Co.,    4434   West 

lioosevelt    Road.   Chicago.    III. 
l.luk-llelt    Co..    Cliicago.    III. 
Schultz.    A.    L..    &    Son.    Chicago,    111. 
Webster    Mfg.    Co..   Chicago.    111. 
Wood's.    '1.    B..    Sons  Co..    Chanibersbnrg.    Pa. 

POWER — Hydro-Electric 

.\lal>nina   Power  Co..   I'.irniingbam.  Xln. 
PRESS    ATTACHMENTS 

l.itfell.    F.    J.,    Maeliii,,.  Co  ,   Chicago,   111. 
PRESSED   STEEL  PARTS 

Sharon   Pressed  Steel  Co..   Sharoi 
PRESSES — Arbor 

Nicholson.   W.   11..   &   Co..  Wilke 
PRESSES— Drop 

P.liss.    E.    W..   Co..    Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

PRESSES— Foot 

sinister.   F.   B..  Co..   New  Haven.  C 
■Jayl.ir    &    Fenn    Co..    Hartford,    Ct. 


,  Pa. 
-Barrc,  Pa. 


PRESSES— Forging 

Mesta    iMachiue   Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Toledo  Miiclinie  ,\;  Tool  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

I  nited   Eogiiieering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pitts..  Pa. 

Watson  Stillnian  Co.,    10(1  Fulton  St..   N.   Y.  C. 

PRESSES— Hydraulic 

Birdsboro  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Birdaboro.  Pa. 
Elmes.   ('has.  P.,  Engrg.  Wks.,   Chicago,  111. 
Hydraulic  Press  Mtg,  Co..  .Mount  Gilead.  O. 
Mesta    .Macbiie    I'o..    Plttslmrgh.    I'a. 
Nlles-Bement-Pond    Co.,    Ill    Bway,    N.    Y.    C. 
Southwark  Fdry.  &  Much.  Co.,  Plilla.,  Pa. 
Wat.son-Stlllman  Co..   l!)(l  Fulton  St..  N.  Y.  0. 
West  Tire    Setter   Co.,    Rochester.    N.    Y. 

PRESSES— Hydraulic,    Portable 

\  iilcnu    Iron   Works.   Cbiiago.    III. 

PRESSES— Power 

Adriance  Machine  Works.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Balrd    .Machine    Co..    liridgep.ot.    Ct. 

ll.atty     Machine    ,.V    ?lfg.     Co..     Ilai Uld,     Ind. 

Bliss,   E.   W..   Co.,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Co..  Cincinnati,  O, 
Etna  Machine  Co..  Toledo.  O. 
Ferraciile    Machine   Co..    Hri.lgetori,    N.    J. 
General   Mfg.    Co.,    Detroit,    Mich, 
llcuderson    .Machine    Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Hynian.    Joseph.    &    Sons.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Leffler.  Chas.,  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 
Manville.   E.  J..   Jlacli.  Co..   Wa.ei'iury,  Ct. 
Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works.  BuTalo,  N.  Y, 
Roektord    Iron    Works,    llockrord.    III. 
Stoll.    D.    !!..    Co..    BufTahi.    N.    Y. 
Streine    'I'ool    &    Mfg   Co..    New    lireiiien.    O. 
Toledo  Mach.  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
V.     &     O.     Press     Company.     Ulendale,     Long 
Island.    N.    Y. 

Farrel  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co,,  Water- 


Ct. 


Zeh  &  Hahnemann  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

PRESSES — Power  Forcing 

General   Mfg.    Co.,    Detroit.    Slich. 


Mach.   Tool   Co..   Cleveland,   O. 


PRESSES — Scrap  Bundling 

Watson-Stillnian  Co.,  190  Fulton  St.,  N,  Y.  C, 

PRESSES— Scrap   Bundling,    Wire 

Vaughn  Mcbry,  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,   Ohio. 

PRESSES— Steam   Hydraulic 

-Mesta  Mach.  Co..   Pittsbnigb,    Pa. 

PRESSES— Straightening 
General   Mfg.    Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 
United   Engrg.  i:  Fdiy.   Co.,   Pittvl.urgh.  Pa. 

PRESSES— Wheel 


PROFILING  MACHINES 

Automatic  Machine  Co..   Bridgeport.  Ct, 
PULLEYS— Friction   Clutch 

Caldwell.  W.  E.,  Co.,  260  Brandels  St..  Louis- 
ville,   Ky. 


PULLEYS — Iron   or   Wood,   Solid    and  Split 

Caldwell.     W.     E.,     Co..    2|-.ll    Hiauilei.s    Street, 

Louisville.    Ky. 
Falls  Clutch   &  :M.hrv.    Co..   Ciivalioga  Falls,   O. 
Jones.  W,  A.,   Fdry.   &  Mach.  Co..  4434  West 

Roosevelt   Road.   Chicago.   111. 
Jled.irt   Company.   The.    St.   f.oiiis.   Mo. 
Wood's.   T.    B..   Sons  Co..   Chambersburg,   Pa. 

PULLEYS— Magnetic 

Magnetic  Mtg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
PULLEYS— Steel,  Rim   Solid  and  Split 

American    Pulley   Co.,    Phihi.lelphia.    Pa. 
Uyiiian,    Joseph.    &    Sons.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

PULVERIZED  COAL  EQUIPMENT 

Bonnot  Co.,  Canton.  O. 

Fuller    EnL'ine.riiitr    Co..    Pullerton.    Pa. 

Orinille   Fuel    Equip.   Co..   Harvey.   III. 

Il:i  .••ill.    loo      .1.      Co  ,     i'illsl.iirch.    Pa. 

Qiiisl-v  Furnace   Specialties  Co..   Inc.,  26  Cort- 

laii.U   St  .    New   York  City, 
nayiiiond   P.ros.   Engrg.   Co.,  Cliicago,  111. 

PULVERIZERS— Coal 

lliinnot    C paiiv.    The,    Cnnl.m.    O. 

R^iymond  Bros.  Engrg.  Co.,  Cliicago,  111. 

PUMPS— Boiler  Feed 

Hcan    Bros.    Steam    i"ump    Wks.,    Indianapolis. 

Ind. 
Kerr   Turbine    Co..    Wellsville.    N.    Y. 
I.ea-Coiirtenav   Co..    Newark.    N.   J. 
Manistee    Iron   Works   Co.,   Manistee.   Mich. 
Morris    Machine    Works.    Baldwiusville.    N.    Y. 

PUMPS— Centrifugal 

Alber-er    Pump    ,<:    Com". user    Co..    140    Cedar 

Street.    New    York    City. 
AllisChaiihers    JIfg.   Co..   .Milwaukee.    Wis. 
Buffalo  Steam   Pump  Co..   Buffalo.   N.  T. 
He  Laval   Steam   Turbine  Co..  Trenton.    N.  J. 
D'Olier  Centrifugal  Pump  &  Machine  Co.,  16.t 

Broadway.   New  York  City. 
F.'iile   Car   &    Mach.    Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
1  rederick   Iron  &  Steel  Co..   Frederick.  Md. 
Ingersoll  Rand    Co.,    11    Broadway,    N.   Y.    C. 
Kerr    Turbine    Co..    Wellsville.    N.    T. 
I.en-Courtenav    Co..    Newark.    N.    J. 
Manistee    Iron   Works   Co..    Manistee.   Mich. 
Morris   Machine  Works.   Baldwinsville.   N.   Y. 
Pennsylvania    Pump   &  Comp.    Co..    Easton.   Pa. 


Iron    W.ok< 
Wheeler    Condensi 
N.  J. 


Par 


Obi. 
Engrg.     Co..     Carteret. 
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PUMPS— Electric 

lluyu.  Furier  &  Co.,  CouucllBvlUe.  Pa. 
lUk-eiM.II-llulld  Co..  11  br..ucnm]t  New 
iljc'is,    1'.    K..    li    Uru.    Cu..    .\sllJll«d.    O. 

PUMPS — Hand  and  Power 

Jlwi>.   I  .   li..   i:  Hro.    Co..  JiShlaDd,  O. 
PUMPS— Hydraulic 

Deiiiiui;  i-'o.,  Tbe,  Saleiii.  Ohio. 
Iilnji>.  Clia-.  l'..  liUKii!  \VI..n..  ( 
Hydraulic  I'l 


\\u 


ililii 


I'liit. 


N.    Y. 


.Setter   Co..   Itoc-ltester, 
PUMPS— Pneumatic  Air  Lift 

SuUIVdU   Mueliiiiery  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 
PUMPS— Rotary 

Coitut-rsville    liiuwer    Co.,    Couuersville,    iDd. 

Deiulog  Co.,  iialem,  O. 

Uoul>,   1'.   11.  i   K.   il.,   Co.,   CoDDersvUle.   ind. 

PUMPS — Self-MeaiuriDg 

Wajue  Tank  &  Puiup  Co.,  Ft.  Wajne.  Ind. 

PUMPS — Steam 

B.OI>..    l',.ilir    &    Co.    (•ouliellsville.    I'a. 
UulTulo  SUaiii    I'l 
Dean    Bros.   Stteu 

Ind. 
NufI  Tranclt  I'uiiip  &  Mch.  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
I'lull    lion    Work-,    lla.itoii.    Ohio. 
Ulliiian.  Jacob,  Uurralo,  N.  T. 

PUMPS — Vacuum 

Burj-  Coiii|jrHs8or  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 
Sulllvuii     .M;h  Jiineo     Co..     CllKagO,     III. 

PUNCHES  AND  DIES 
Cleveland  Pun.h  &  Shear  Wka.  Co.,  Cleve.,  0. 

Uureliuiil.    lieu.    1''.,     Co..    Cbieugu,     111. 

PUNCHING    AND    SHEARING    MACHINES 

Amplei.   Inc..  8  W.   32d  St..   New  York  City. 
Anh»li-..lii,-Hliiiii    llfB.    Co..    Cliiiuyo,     Hi. 
Beatl.v    Mui'bifie    &    .Mfi:.    Co..     Iliiii>ni..nd,    Iml. 
Bertseh   &    Co..    Cambridge   City.    Ind. 
BufTul..   I'.Mije   C...    Uiin-ulo.    N.    Y. 
Chambersburg  Engrg.  Co.,   Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Cleveland   PiiimIi   i:   .^liear  Wks.   Co..  Cleve..   O. 
Covington  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Covington.  Va. 
Excelsior  Tool  &  .Mch.  Co..  Bast  .St.   Ij.uis.   III. 
HIndley  &  Wbittemore  Co..  Belolt.   Wis. 
fillies    &    Jones    Plant    of    Consolidated     Mch. 
Tool  Corp.  of  America,  17  E.  42nd  St..  N.T.C. 


I'll    .\: 


Co..    ll 


O. 


Long  &  Allslntter  c< 
Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works.  Buffalo.  N.  S. 
Pels.   Ileniy.  &  Co..  110   West  St.,   .\.   Y.  C. 
Royersford    Fdry.    &    Mch.,    Co.,    Inc.,    Royera- 

ford,  l>a. 
Ryei-s.pii.   J.is.   •!..   &   S.in.    CliiiiiKo.    111. 
Sonthwiiik  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co..   Phlla.,  Pa. 
Wainoii  Sllllihun   Co..    mil   I-nlton  St.,   N.  Y.  C. 
Whitney  .Metal  Tool  (V...   Roekford,  111. 
WIckes  Brolhera.   Sacinaw.  Mich. 
Wllllunis.   White  «  Co..   Mollne.    I<|. 

PYROMETERS 

Brl.vtol   Co..    Waterbury.   Ct. 

lUiskius    Mfg.    Co..    Uelroit.    Mich. 

Tavloi    liisiriiii.ent   Comiiaiiles.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

WllsonMaeulen  (ki.,  738  E.  I43d  St.,  N.  X.  C. 

RACKS— Machine 

Standard   Gauge   Steel  Co.,   Beaver  Falls,   Pa. 
RAIL  BONDS 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
RAIL  SPL!CE  BARS 

Ames,    W.,   4  Co..    Jeraey  City.    N.   J. 
RAILS 

Bellilelieiii   Sleel   Co..    Belhleliem.    Pa. 

Briddell,  W.  0.,  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Canton.  Wm.  T..  &  Co..  30  Church  St..  N.Y.  0. 

Cenlnil    li„u   4    .Metal   Co..    Clileugo.    111. 

Coheu.    Ijiula,  &  Son.    WUkes-lturre.   Pa. 

Contlnentiil  Iron  &  Steel  Co  .  2  Rector  St..  N.Y 

Foster.    II.    .M..    Co.,    Baltimore.    Md. 

firecn.  I,.  A..  Rail  &  Mrhy.  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
.      Hill,  John  T.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiniore,  Md. 

Ilyiiian  .Mlcliiiels  Com|iany.  CliUugo.   111. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

I.indsa.v.   Jas.  C.  &  Co..  Inc..  Plillaaelphhi.  Pa. 

Lmlii     ltio<.    &    Co..    Inc.,     Woolnrorlh    Bldg.. 
N.w    York   City. 

Morrison  &  Rlsnian,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

M..rrl«.   Wl l,r  &  Co.,    I'lilhidelphla.   Pa. 

Richardson  *  Co.,   Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Il.'lii 
Sher 


rt-nod 


'lllslii 

E.  ('..  50  Church  St., 
I.  Iron  &  R.n  r.i..  nil 
Walter  A.,  .^upiilv  Co  . 


N.  Y.  C. 


RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

BrM.l.n.   W    C   Co.,   Inc..   Itnltlmore.   Md 
Il.viMiui  Mi.linelH  Co.,  Chkaco.   III. 

I'lilc 11 IIS    Iron   Co.,    .Mi'iiiphls.    Telin 

8hlli|Hrs'  I'ar  Line.  Inc..  Ifi.l  B'wny,  S.  Y.  C 
Track  S|>.elnltleB  Co.,  29  Broadway,  X  Y,  C 
Zelnlek.r.    Wnll.r    A..    Supplv    Co.,    St.    Louis 


REAL   ESTATE— Induatrial 

M.rrall,  Win  B..  312  Madlso 
REAMER    HOLDERS 

VIetor  Tool   c ponv.    Inc.. 

REAMERS— Adjustable    and 


J  Ave,  N.  T.  0. 
Wayne.>!horo,    Pa 


Alvord   Reamer  4   Tool  Co..   Mlllersliurg     Pa 
BroivnM,  l.aren   MIg.   I'o  .    n.  .roll     Mlih 
Brnhnker.  W    I.,    s.  Bros.  Coni|uin.v.  50  Church 

Street.    New    York    Cllv. 
Bii.keve   Twist   Drill  Co..   'Hie.    Alliance.   O. 
BiitrerM.ld  ,^  C...    nivlslnn.   Union  Twist  Drill 

Co..    Ilerliv    Line.    Vt. 
Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.     St.  Txinla.  Mo. 


Mor-e    I'lvist    Drill    &    JlaeUine    Co..    New    Bed 

iMi.l.     .Mass. 
Pratt  i   Whitney  Co.,  Ill   Broadway,  -V.  T.  C 
Wayne  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,   Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Whiiiiiuu    i;    Barnes    ilfg.    Lo..    Atrou.    O. 

REAMERS — Solid 

Whitman  &   Barnes  Mfg.   Co.,   A^kron,  Ohio. 

REAMERS — Taper 

Whitman    &    Barnes   Mfg.    Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

RECORDERS— Gravity 

Priei^ion  Inslruiiient  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

REFLECTORS — Lamp 

llubbell.   Uarvey.   Inc..   Bridgeport,  Ct. 

REFRIGERATING    MACHINERY 

NoniulU    Ir.iii    Works  Cii..    South   Norwalk.  Ct. 

REGULATORS — Pressure 

Crane  Co..  Chicago,   111. 

RHEOSTATS 

Electric   Controlle 


RIDDLES- 

Jelllir.    (i 
Liidli) 


'Say  I 


&   Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

-Foundry 

11.,  &  Son.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Wire   Co 


RINGS — Hardened  T 

Aiiliiiru   Ball   Hearing  Co.. 

RINGS — Iron  and  Steel 

AUron-Selle   Co.,    Akron. 
Cann  &  Saul  Steel  Co.,  I 

RIVET  CUTTING  GUNS 

Klvet   Cutting    (Jun   Co.. 


'llie.  St.  txjule, 

I    Steel 

Itochesler.   N.   Y. 


c,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cincinnati.    O. 


RIVET    HEATERS— Electric 

American  Car  i:  Fdry.  Co..  165  B  way,  N.  Y.  O. 

la.Mor    V\.ldir  Co  .    Uuiieii.   i) 

RIVET  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Acme  Machinery  Co..  CI. 
Atherton,  Jesae,  Provide 
Cook,    Asa   S..    Co..    Hartford. 


al    Meliry    Co 


Tlllil 


Waterbury,   Ct. 
O. 


RIVET  SETS  AND  STANDS 

Chicago    rneiiiiialle    'Inol    Co..    6    E.    44th    St.. 

.New    Yiiik    Cll.v. 
Cleveland   Punch  &  Shear  Wks.  Co..  Cleve..   0. 
Iter  Saw  &  Machine  Co.,  Plttaburgta,  Pa. 


Marehaii 


RIVETING   MACHINES 


Chicago.     111. 


Ila 


F.    B..   Co 


372  Gerard  Ave.,   N.  Y.  C. 

•ks.    Chicago,    III. 


Ila 


Ct. 


Soutbwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

RIVETS 

Auieriian    Screw   Co..    I'ri.vlilell.e.    I!     I. 

&  Nut  Company.   Biiyonne.  N.   J. 


Hellile 


Champion  Rivet  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ci.'iil,    llros.    Bolt    Co..    Mllldale,    Ct. 
Cil.li    .\,    llrew.    Inc..    PlyiiK.iitli.    Mass. 
i::irl.lll.l     Mfg.     Co..     West     Ti  Tt-^lMilgh.     Pa. 

llubbell.  Harvey.  Inc..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Interstate  Iron  &  steel  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Keystone  Screw   Co..   Ynrdlev.   Pa. 
Kirk  l.atty    JIfg.    Co..    Cluvelnn.l.    O. 
Oliver  Iron  &  Steel   Co..   I'ltisbnrgh.   Pa. 
Progressive    JIfg.    Co..    1  ..rrint-i.ui.    Ct. 
Bockfi.rd    Bolt   Co..    Huckroi.l.    111. 

Br.nsB  &  (Topper  Co..  Rome.  N.  Y. 


Ily 


.los.    T. 


111. 
N.    Y. 


Topping   Bros..    IB9    Varick   St., 
Towiiseiiil   Co  .    .\ew   Hrlgbton.    I'a. 
Yi.der   Co..   Cleveland.   (). 

ROD  COILING  MACHINES 

Yoder  Co..  Clivelniul.  O. 
ROD  MILL  MACHINERY 

Vaiiglin    Mehry.    Co.,    Cuyaboga    Falls, 


RODS— Br-iss    and   < 

Baltimore  Brass  Co. 
Chase   .Metal    Works, 

Ho Brass  &   Coppi 

Scovill    .Mfg.    Co..    \ 
Wheeler    Condenser 


N.  J. 


:'o..  Rome,  N.  T. 
erbury.    Cont 
Engrg.    Co.,    Carteret. 


RODS— Drill 

National   Prawn   Steel   Co..   East  Liverpool.   O. 
Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  Co..  Monsca.  Pa. 
Waids.   Edi;ar  J.,   Sons  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

RODS— Nickel 

Sevmi.ni   .Mfg.  Co.,  Seymoor,  Ct. 

RODS— Nickel  Silver 

Sivninur  .Mfg.  Co..  Seymoor,  Ct. 


RODS — Phospho 

Se.mi.nr   Mfg.  t 

RODS — Piston 

n.'llileli, 


Bronze 

I.,  Seynionr,  Ct. 


I   Co..    So.    Bethlehem,    Fa. 

RODS— Welding 
Air    Reduction    Sales   Co..    342    Madison    A 

N    Y.  C. 
Slorrls.  Wheeler  &  Co..    Phllndelnhla.   Pa. 
Rnebllng's,  John  A..  Sons  Co..  Trenton.  N. 


Washbui 

Kiver, 

Wicawir 


e  Ir.iu  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

el  &  Wire  Co..   Bridgeport,  Ct. 

11     Wire    Co.,     llKih    St.     &    Harlem 


>..   Cortland.   N.    T. 

ROLLING  MACHINERY— Cold  Rolling 

Bruden  4  Dailey  Construction  Co..  Cleve.,  O. 
.Sirelue  lo..!  4:  Ml«.  d..  .New  lirei.ieii.  Ohio. 
Voder  Co..   Cleveland.   O. 

ROLUNG  MACHINES — Sheet   Metal 

tjuickwork  Co..  St.  Marya.  O. 

ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY 

liirdsboro  Sleel  Fd'.  4  Mch.  Co..  BirdsborO,  Pa, 
hiniiinuliani    Iron    t'onntir^,    Lterby.    Ct. 
Blake  4  Johnson  Co.,  Waterbury,  Ct- 
ciarrison.  .\..  Fouudrv  Co..  Pitl^burgli.  Pa. 
Hyde  Park  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co..  Hyde  Park,  Pa< 


Machine     10..      Pit 
Ipliia  Roll  4  Mach.' 


uugi 


IB  Mold  4  Fdry.  Co..  Wl 
.1  .Mui'liine  Co..  Wooatei 
town  Filiy   4  Mch.   Co., 


Water- 

ellng,  W.  Ts, 
O. 

luugsiown.  O, 


ROLLS— Alloy  Steel 

Mesrii    Much.    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Pittsburgh   Rolls  Corp.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Cnlted  Engrg.   4  Fdry.  Co..   Pittsburgn.   Pa, 


ROLLS 

Bertsi 

Itetlili 


Bending   a 

ch  4  Co..  Ca 
lelieiii  Sleel  Ci 
land   Punch  4   Sli 


d  Straightening 

bridge  City, 


liellil.lieiii.     Pa. 
Wks.   Co..   Cleve..   O. 
il.'lHllev    .V     •Miill.iii.ire    Co..     ll.loll       »    ■. 

Hilles    &    Jones    Plant    of    Consolidated    Mch. 
Tool  Corp.  of  America.  17  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.C, 

Ir.illl.oi     I'liii.li    .V     Sli,.|ir    C.I..     ll l.ili.     ii 

.McCaI.e    4    Sheeran    Mchry.    Corp..    Room    482, 

.-■0    Church    St..    New    York    City. 
Marshalttown   Mfg.   Co..   Marshalltown,   la. 
Niagara  .Machine  4  Tool  Works.   Buir.'i,...   N.  Y. 
Nil.'s-llenieni-l'oml    Co..    Ill    B'way.    N,    Y.    C. 
s.iiitliwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,   Phlla..  Ps. 
Wickes  Brothers.   Saginaw.  Mich. 

ROLLS — Sand    Chilled   and    Steel 

Amerkan    Sttel    Foundries.    Clilcagi..    III. 
nirdsboro  Sleel  Fdv.  &  Mch.  Co.,  BirdsborO,  Pi, 
Cnrrlsoli.    A..    Fdry    Co..    Plltsbin  l-Ii.     C.i 
llvde  Park  Fdry.  4  Mch.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Pa. 
lewis    Fdrv.    4    Ma-'iime    Co.,    Pitl>l  nrab.    Pa. 
Mi"^t.'i    M.i.'h.    Co..    Pittsliurgli.    Pa. 
I'bihi.leloliia    Roll   &    Mch.    Co..    Phlla..    Pa. 
I'  ri.i     !-'      I:,  1 1..    C.o-p..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

I  '    .'    I-'drv.  Co..  Plltslmrgh.   Pa. 

-•   M      I   ,v   Fdrv.  Co..  Wheeling    W.   V«. 

V      i:  _•    r     HI,    r.liv.    4    .M.b.    Co.,    YoilligNl"Wn.    O, 


ROLLS — Special   Hardened 

nethlehem   Steel    Coiopiiuy. 


Pa. 


Betble 

ROOFING    AND    SIDING- Corrugated     and 
Plain 
Amerlian    Sheet    4    Tin    Plate    Co..    Pitts.,    Pa. 
.Vlii.lli.    steel     C....     Apoll...     I'll. 

Brier  lllll  Steel   d..   V..ungsi..wu,  O. 
Brown-Wales  Co..   Boston.    Mass. 
Mi.rrls.    Wheeler   4  C...    Plilliiileli.liin.   Pa. 
linhertson.   H.   H.,   Co.,   Plttalmrgh.   Pa. 
Ityers-..!..    .los.   T..   4    Son.    Chi.iig.'.    III. 

ROOFING  AND  SIDINB — Iron  and   Steel 

.\p.OI..    Sti'el    Co..    Al'iillii.    r.'i. 

Newp.irt  Rolling  Mill  Co..  Newport.  Ky. 

XVln-lliii:    St.el    Proiliii-ts    Co.,  Wh-.-lhiit.  W.Ta. 

ROOFING    AND    SIDING— Rust    Resisting 

l:oli.  ii..,.u.    II.    n.,    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

ROOFING — Concrete 

Austin  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

ROPE   AND   CORDAGE 

Broderlck  4  Basconi  Rope  Co..  St.  Louis.  Uo. 
l.eschen.    A..   &   Sons   Rope  Co..    St.   Ixiuls.    Mo, 

RUNWAYS — Crane 

Blaw  Knox  Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

RUST   PREVENTATIVES 

Onkley  Chemical  Co..   22  ThanK 

SAFETY  DEVICES  AND  SUPPUES 

Ilnnly.  F.   A..  4  Co..  Chleag...   111. 


St..  N.  T.  0. 


SAND— Molding 


F.    Phllart.-iphla.    Pa 


SAND— Sand    Blast 

Cape   May  Sand  Co..  Cape  May.   N.  J. 


J.    W.,    Co.. 


I'lilhidelphla 
I'lillii.l.'  iihiii      P 
riie     Youngstowo, 


SAND— Silica 


SAND— Steel   Molding 

Cape  May  Sand  Co.,  Capo  May,  N.  J. 


Co.,    The,    Y.. 


December  28,  1922 
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SAND    BLAST    EQUIPMENT   &   MACHINES 
Hocvol    Mf;;.    Corp.,    Jors.y    rit.v,    N.    J. 
Nortliern  Blower  Co..  ClcTeland,  O, 

I'aiiKl.uiii    c:..iiK.niti..ii.     n.-.s'iM""!!.    M,l. 
rax!.uu.    .1.    \v..   Cu..    IMiiliKk.lpliiu.    ru. 
Sl.v.    U.   \V.,   MfB.    Co..   CJuViliiiid.   O. 

SAND  BLAST  SHOT  AND  GRIT 

raiiyl-oni    Cor[)orat!oii.    Ilagt-r.sluwn.    Md. 

SAND     CUTTING     AND     SCREENING     MA- 
CHINES 

Beardsli'.v-PiiitT   Co..   Chicago.   III. 


XM 


111. 


SAND  MILLS 

National  Euglneerlns  Co.,  Chicago 

SAND   RAMMERS 

Heiirdslejl'ipcr    Co.,    Chicago.    111. 
Chici  go    rueuiiiatic    Tot 
.New    Vurk    City. 

SAND   SIFTING   MACHINES 

Ilaniin  Ens    WorUs.  Cliicuuo.  III. 

SASH   OPERATING  DEVICES 

i'u.uvf-.  Ij..   Co.,    Bridgeport.  Ct. 

SASH— Steel 

Lupton'B.  David,  Sons  Co..   Phila.. 


U    E.    44lh    St.. 


SAWING    MACHINES— Bs 

Metal 
Diamond  Saw  &  Stpg.  Wki 


id    (or    Wood    and 


liiiiralo,  X. 

SAWING  MACHINES— Metal 

Espen  Lucas  Madi.   Works.   Philadelphia. 
SAWING  MACHINES — Rail 

Vand.vck  Churchill  Co..  52  Vesey  St.,  N. 

SAWS — Bands    for    Metal 


Chi 


ago.   Ill 


Ids 


Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


&  Sous.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  I 
^.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

icti.iin-    Co..    Fltclilinif.    -Ma; 


SAWS— Cold  Metal 

Disston,  Henry,  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  P 
Espeu  Lucas  JIach.  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lliited  ICli;.-!;;.  .V;  I'dry.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   I'a. 

SAWS — Friction 

liyeison,   .loseph   T..    &   Son.   Chicago,    111. 


SAWS— Hac 

Disston,  He 
Napier    Saw 


Stairett,  L.  S.,   Ci 
SAWS— Hot  Metal 


&  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Iks.  Inc..  Middleiown.  .N.  Y. 
cturin3  I'o.,  Filchbuig,  Mass, 
Co.,   Athol,    Mass. 


cd   Ki 


Id  I 


,  Philatielphia.  I 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
PiltshuiKb.    I'a. 


SAWS — Inserted   Tooth.   Cold 

Disston.  Ilcnry,  &  Sons.  Inc..  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

SAWS— Metal   Slitting 

Cowles  Tool    Co..    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Disston,  Henry,  &  Sons.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SAWS — Screw  Slotting 

Disston,  Henr.v,  &  Sons,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SCRAP— Iron    and  Steel 

Briddell,  W.  C,  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ilitner's  Henry  A.,  .Sons  Co..  Pbiia..  I'a. 
Hurwitz    Brothers    Iron    &    Metal    Co.,     Inc., 

Syracuse,  X.  Y. 
International    Fuel    &    Iron    Corp.,    Pittsburgh. 

Pa. 
Lanski,  I.,  &  Son,  Chicago,  111. 
Leaf.    !■:.    I!.,    Co..    Phila.lelplila.    Pa. 
Luria    Bros.    &    Co.,     Inc..     Woolworth    BIdg.. 

New   Tork  City 
Perry,    Buxton.    Doane   Co..    Boston.    Mass. 
Potts.   Il.nry  &  Co..   Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Smith,  Morton  B.,  Co.,  243  Front  St..  N.  T.  O 
Sofranscy.  H..  Co.,   Allentown.  Pa. 

SCREENS — Perforated    Metal 


Chi. 


Pert.. 


Carbolidale 


Pa. 


Diamond  Mfg.  ( 

Erdle    I'erforatins   Co..    Rochester.    N.    1 
Harrington  .%  King  Perfoiatine  Co..   Chi 
Hendrick    Jlfg.    Co..    C.irhondnle.    Pn. 
Mnndt.    Chas..    ,^    Sons.    .Tersev    Citv.    N 
Pittshuigh   Perforating  Co.,   Pittsburgh. 


SCREENS — Woven  Wire 

Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Co., 
Luill..w-Saylor    Wire    Co.. 


Inc.,  Audubon,  N.  J. 


Tin 


^t.     U 


SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

Barnes.    Wallace  Co..   Bristol,   Ct. 
Bell   Company.   'Tlie.    Biiaalo.    N.    Y 
Blalte   ,V:   .Tolm=nn  Co..   W-aterhnry.   Ct. 
Bridgeport    Machine    &    Tool    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc., 

Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Bridgeport   Jletal    Roods   Mfg!   Co..    Bridgeport. 

Ct. 
Brown   Bag  Filling  Machine  Co.,   The,    Fitch- 

bnrg.  Mass. 
Brown-McLaren  Mfg.  Co..  D»troit.  Jlich. 
Clark.   Cadle,   Harmon  Corp.,   Itochester,    N    T. 


Co..  Fostorii 


.lohn  W.,  Danbury.  Ct 
It  Co  .  chuauo.  111. 
n.k    .Mfg. 


TarU  .Mfg.  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P.  Ml  S.rew  A:  .Machine  Works.  Pliila. 
Progressive  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrington,  Ct. 
Rho.lc  Island  Tool  Co.,  Providence,  R. 


este.  ,    Mass. 
lice.   11     I. 

Haven,  Ct. 
eland,  U. 


Screw 

•o  .    Waltha 

11.    Muss 

Automati 

c  Mach.  Sere 

w  Co.,  Elyria.  0 

Screw     1 

1- ts    Co. 

St.    I...nis.    .v.u 

Test  Clai 

ip  Company, 

Cleveland,  0. 

SCREW  MACHINERY— Ai 

Ih..\vii    \    Sliiiipe    Mfg.    Co.. 


SCREW  MACHINERY- 

Cook.  Asa  S..  Co.,  Ha 


-Automati) 

vfoid,   Ct. 


SCREW  MACHINERY — Hand 

•  iarvin    Ma.  Iiiiic   Vo..    25.J   Spring  St..   X.   T.   ( 
Co.,   SprinBdeld.    Vt. 


\\;i 


Mch. 
I-   Co..    Cle 


lid.   O. 


SCREW  MACHINERY — Multiple  Spindle 

.\eine  Jlachine  T..0I   loinpaiiv.   Cincinnati,   I 
National  Acme  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

SCREW    MACHINERY— Second-Hand 


Ha 


Br. 


Chi 


ago,    111. 


Hill.   Clarke  ,&   Co. 
Lamberg.   A..  &  Co.,  241  Centr 
St..kvis.    I!.    S.     ,(i    Sons,    Inc., 
New  York  Citv. 


s  St..  .S.   T.  C. 
17   Battery   PI., 


SCREW  PLATES 

American  Tap  &  Die  Co.,   Greenfield,  Mass. 
Creeiili.ld     hip    ,V;    Die    C.irp..    il  le.-nlield.    .Mas. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  N.  T.  ( 


SCREWS- 
Clark  Br 


N.  y 


OS.  Bolt  Co.. 
-ew  Co..  Cle 
p  &   Set  Scr 


Milldale,  Ct. 
feland.  O. 
.■w  Co.,  Cleveland, 


Tool    &    Metal    Parts  Corp.,    Buffalo, 


Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
int.n.illi-r,  Wni.  H..  Co.,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 
s.ovill   .Mfg.   Co.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
Shimir,    Samuel  J.,  ,4   Sons,  Inc..  Milton.  Pa. 
standard   Screw  Prod.   Co..  Detroit.   Jlich. 
Western  ..Vntomatie  Mch.  Screw  Co..  Elvria,   C 
Western  Screw  Prod.  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

SCREWS— Coach  and  Lag 


SCREWS — Cold    Headed 

F.   P.  Screw  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

SCREWS — Hardened    Sheet    Metal    and    Self 
Tapping 

Parker    Supply    Co.,    Inc.,    785    E.    135th    St.. 
New  York  City. 

SCREWS— Machine 

Aiiieri.-..|n   Sr 
llrown  McLa 


f  Co.,  Providence. 

Mfg.     Co..     Detro 
'.V.    Inc..    Biidgenur 

Co.,  Yardley,   Pa. 


Scovill    Mfg.    Co.,    Waterbury,    Conn, 
SCREWS — Safety  Set 

.Mien   Mfg.    Co..    The.    Hartford.   Ct. 

I'.risL.i    (,...    WatcrbiMV.    Ct. 

Hartford  Mach.    Screw  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


SCREWS — Set 


SCREWS— Thut 

Devlin.   Thomas 

SCREWS — Woo. 


rbury,  Ct, 

Screw  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
<erew  Co..  Hartford.  Ct. 
.  .  Cleveland.   O. 

&    Sons.   Inc.,   Milton,   Pa. 


J., 

nh   Mallei 
,   Mfg.   Co. 


hie 


Topping   B 
SEAMING    MACHINES 


Co..  Providence.  R 
w  Co..  Bridgeport. 
159    Varick    St.,    N. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY— Se 


Ho 


Clearing 

nd.    Ohio. 


.A.^oricnn    Ship    Building    Co..    Cle> 

Bath.   Cyril  J.,   &   Co.,   aeveland 

Beal,  Jos.,  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Brearley.   H.   P.,  90  West  St..   New  York  City 

Briggs.  Marvin,  Inc..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Es; 


.Hi 


cm 


III. 


I-aciory  &  Mill   Supply  Co.,  Boston 

Fedi.ral   Mchry.   Sal..s  Co.,  Chicago.   III. 
Federal   Ei|uip.   &   supply  Co.,    110   West  40tb 

Street,   New  Y'ork  City, 
Fitzgerald,   W.    II.   J.,  .V:  Co..   Boston,   Mass. 
Freiilns  Machry.  Co..  174  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.  O, 
tjarviu   .Maclniie  Co..  2o.-|  Spring  St..   N.   V.  C. 
Machry.    Eich.,  50  Church   St..    N.    T, 


ris    Br. 


C. 


Clilc 


Harris.  B.  W.,  &  Leo  Co.,  Mi 

Hill,    Clarke   &   Co,,    Inc.,    Bos 
Uili,  Clarke  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  Cbi 
Ilitner's.  Henry  A.,    Sons  Co.,   I'liil 
Ideal  .siachry.  Co.,  Plaiuville,  Ct. 

■""  ~       *    Sons.     Udir: 


lapolls,  MInn# 

a.    Ill, 

Pn. 


Loin 
Klein, 

Ne>v 
Ijimlie 


Mo 


Nathan  &  Co.,   Centre  i-    Howard   SCB.. 
■    rk    City 


:,  A.,  &  Co..  241  Centre  St 

I..Mlge  ,V:  Shipley  Mch.  Tool  Co..  Cil 
Lynd-Farquhar  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
.MeCabe.    .1.     J.,    Lathe    &    Mehi  v. 

Broadway,    New   York   Citv. 
McCalie  &  Sheeran  Mchinery  Corp.,  Boom  482 

30  Church  St.,  New  York  Citv. 
McCoy-nramlt    Machinery    Co..    I'lttsburgli.    Pa, 


149 


.Ma 


Heale 


Ilav 


Ct. 


Manufacturers    Machine    Tool    &    Supply    Co.t 
,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Mchry.   Co.,    Saginaw,   Mich. 


.Mor. 


.SL-   C< 


Inc 


410  Br. 


N.   T.  C, 


Nashville  Industrial  Corp.,  Old  Hickory.  TenB. 
N.   Y.    Mchry.    E.vch..   BO  Church   St..    N.    Y.  >« 
Niles-Bement-l'ond  Co.,  Ill  B'way,  .\.  Y.  C. 
Niles.    F.    H..    &   Co..    Inc.,    Woolworth   Bldt- 

New    York    City. 
Nilson.    A.    II..    Much.    Co..    Bridgeport,    Ct, 
Nuttall.   John.   Philadelphli      ~ 


Osli. 


,S;    Se\t. 
n    C  . 


.Me 


Co 


Coll 


iiiwny. 


Company.    Clevelaml. 
Philadelphia    Mchry.    E\change,    Phila.. 
Prentiss,    Henry,    .t   Co.,    Inc.,    149   Bi 

Now   York  City. 
Prichard.    C.    W.,    Co.,    Inc.,    30    Church    St., 

New  York  City. 
Reading   Engineering  Wks.,    Reading,    Pa. 
Riverside  .Machinery   Depot.   Detroit,   Mich. 
Uiissell    Ma.liine    Co..    Pittsliurgli.    Pa. 
Ryer.son.    Joseph    T..    ,^-    S,.n.    Cliicag...    III. 
Seully-J.ines    &    Co..    Chicago.    HI. 
Sherwood.    E.   C.   50  Church   St..  N.   Y     C. 
Simmons  Mach.  Co..  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Stickley.    E.    B.,    Mchrv.    Co..    Detroit.    MIcfc. 
Stneker-Riimely-WacliK   Co..    Chicago.    111. 
Tooniey,  Frank,   Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dllman.  Jacob.  BulTalo.  N.  Y. 
Watervilln  Machine   Works.    Waterburv.   ct 
Wayne    Mncbry.    Co..    Ft.    Wayne.    Ind. 
White.    A.    n..    Maebrv.    Co..    Chicago.    III. 
Wickes   Machinery   Co..   ,Ter.sey  City,    N.   J. 
Z.lnicker.   Waller  A..  Supply  Co.,  St.  Lonls.  Mo. 

SEPARATORS — Magnetic 

Mamietic  Mfg.   Company.   Milwaukee.  Wis. 

SEPARATORS— Oil  from  Chips 

Iil....il  C.ii.rete  Machry.  Co..   Cim  inunll.   O. 


SHAFTING — Ca 


Natii 


al   Fo 


ige  &   Ti 
Cold  D 


Worm, 

)ul    Co., 


SHAFTING 

Bethlebeni    Steel   Company,    So.    Bellileheni.    I 
-Moltrup   Steel  Prod.  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
.Morris.    Wheeler  .^.  C.>..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Steel   Co.,    East    Liverpool, 


rii    Steel    C< 
T..    .V:   Son 


..    M.issil 
Cbicng.i 


HI. 


O. 


SHAFTING- 

-Fie 

xible 

BingbnmtoE 

N     Y 
Chicago  FIf 
Stow   Manii 
Strand.    N. 

Fl 

vibl 
fa.ti 
A., 

'Xlble    Shs 

Shaft  Co 
ring  Co.. 
i^:   Coinpa 

ft 

Bi 

ly. 

Co,. 

Chica 
igbaii 
Cbi. 

SHAFTING- 

-Steel 

Meeta    .Ma. 
rn.i.an.  .la 

1,    Co,.    Pitts-b 
oh.  BnPralo.  N 

irgb.    P: 
T. 

SHAFTING— Tubular  Material   Fo 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pnttsburgh.  Pa. 


SHAFTING— Tl 

d    and    Polishe 

Fitzsii... 

ns    Co. 

Y 

.iingst.,wo.    0, 

SHAPES- 

-Bras 

s    a 

nd    Copper 

Baltimoi 
Rome  B 

c  Bras 
ass  & 

s  Co..  Baltimore.  Mt 
Copper  Co..  Rome. 

SHAPES- 

-Cold 

Dr 

awn 

Dahlsfro 
Peerless 
Ward's. 

in  Met 
Dr.TW 
Edgar 

allic 

't.. 

Door  Co..  Jam. 
eel   Co..    MasBil 
Sons  Co.,  Bost 

SHAPES— Pressed 

I'rest-0-Lite  Co.,  I 

Steel 

ic.   30  E.  42d 

SHAPES— Steel 
Phoenix  Iron  Co. 


Pa. 


Philadelphii 
l(yers..n.    .los.    T..    ,'i-    S.iii.    CM.aL-...     1 
Shippers'   Car  Line,   Inc..   106   B'way. 

SHAPING   MACHINES— Horizontal 


Worlci 


Cincinnati  Shaper  Co..  C 
Clev.  lan.I  Piiiiih  .<:  Sli.ar  \v  us, 
Oould  &  Eberhardt.  Newark,  N. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..  Ill  B'w- 
Ohio    Machine    Tool    Co.,    Kento 


fi.  O. 


218  (Section  55) 


>^  JiJJUJiyA  ::J. 


iiie  11  uu  ^ge 
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l:,.is.jM.    J..»ilili   T..    .*£    S..n.    Chk-ago,    111. 
■    fh    &    Mills    (,\.iii|.uuj-,    Ciinllinutl,    y. 
LlirlilL-e   .MiiclilDi-  Co..    Woriesler.    Ma6». 
,!].•    Lid   i    .VlfB.    Co..    NfW    UleliieD,    O. 
,  ciitt    I.atlif    Co..    Jaeksoo.    Mlcb. 

SHAPING  MACHINES— Vertical 

I'ruti  ti  WlillniJ    lu.,  Ill  Broadwuy,  N.  Y.  C. 

SHEAR  BLADES 

Cli'v.luiiil    Kiilfe    &    Forge    Ce.,    Cltrelniid,    O. 
ll..l.iK.ii»tall   Forge-  &   Klilfe  Co..   IMtts,.    l"u. 
I>oy    i    Sawralh,     Division    Birmingham    Iron 

Fdry.,  Derby.  Ct.  ^    „ 

PiliiiUuruh  Kiiirc  &  Forge  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SHEARING   MACHINES— Alligator 
Canton  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
I...iig  &  Allslatler  Co..    llaJMilloii,  (J. 

Siesta     Mai-h.     Co..     I'ltln gli.    I'a. 

IVIH.  Henry,   &  Co..  90  We*   St..  N.  T.  C. 

Stoi:,    U.    II..    Co..    lIulTiilo.    .<.    i. 

Viiil.d   Engig.  &  Idry.  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

SHEARING    MACHINES— Angle,    Hand    and 
Power 

Chaniberiiburg  Engrg.  Co.,  Chanibersburg.  Pa. 
Kedenil  Deaniig  <  ....  liie..  f.Mi;.lil<rf|i~it.  N.  Y. 
Hlllea    &    Jones    Plant    of    Consolidated     Mob. 

Tool    Corp.    of    Ainerka.     17    E.    42nd    St.. 

New  York   City. 
r,l».    Henry.  A  Co..   ill)   West  St..   X.  T.  C. 

SHEARING  MACHINES— Bar 

Clianibersburg  Engrg.  Co.,  Chanibersburg,  Pa. 
Clenland  Punch  &  Shear  Wks.  Co..  Clevc  O. 
Pantucket  Mfg.  Co..  Pawtucket.  K.   I. 

SHEARING  MACHINES — Beam  and  Channel 

Aniplix.  Inc..  s  \V.  3Jd  St..  New  York  City. 
Chanibersburg  Engrg.  Co..  Chanibersburg,  Pa. 
Pels.    Henry.   0;   I'"..    OH   «'.st   St..   N.   Y.    C. 

SHEARING  MACHINES— Bench 

Uartl.tt   Mtg.    Cuinijany.   Detroit,   Mich. 

SHEARING  MACHINES— Billet 

linlTiilo   Foige  Co.,    Iluffnlo.   N.    Y. 

Mestu    Maeh.    C...    Plltsbnigh.    Pa. 

Pels,    llinry.   &  Co  .   Oil  West   St..    N.   T.  0. 

United  Engrg.  &  Fdry.  C.i..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

SHEARING        MACHINES— Doubling       and 
Squaring 
Lov    &    Nan-rath.     Division    Birmingham    Iron 

Foundry,   Derby,  Ct. 
Stn-lne   Inol    A    .\lfg.    Co..    New    Bremen.    Ohio. 
Called     En:;ig.    .V    Fdiy.    <'o..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

SHEARING    MACHINES — Metal   Slitting 

Ironton    Punrh    &    Shear    Co..    Ironton.    O. 
yiii.kwnrk    ('"Mipiiuy.     St.    Marys.    O. 
Y.Mler   Co.,    Cleveland.   O. 

SHEARING   MACHINES— Metal   SlittiDg. 
Gang 

Yoder   Co.,    Cleveland,    O. 

SMEARING  MACHINES— Plate 

Aniplex,   Inc.,  8  W.   32d  St..   New  York  City. 
Beatty  Mach.  &  Mfg.  Co..   Bamniond,   Ind. 
Uerts.h    &    Co..    ConibrliPge    lltv,    lucj. 
BufTalu  Forge  Co.,  BuDTalo.  N.  Y. 
Cleveland    Pumh   4    Shear   Wks..    Cleveland.    O. 
Covlngtou  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Covington.  Va 
Garrison.   A.,  Fdry.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1 g  ,\:    Mlslatter  Co..   II Uion.  O. 

Loy    &    Nowrath,    Division    BirtulDgham    Iron 

Fi.nndry,    Derby.  Ct. 
Morsliulllewn    .Mlg.    <  o..     .Mnrshallti.wn.     b.wu 
.\l.-m    .Ma.  I.ine   C..    I'ltlsbnrgh.    IM. 
Niagara  Mach.  &  Tool  Wks..  BnlTalo,  S.  T. 
Pels.    Henry.  &  Co..   "JO   West   St..   N.   Y.  C. 
<Jnlek\v..rU    Company.    St.    Marys,    (I. 
Rycrson,  Joa.  T.,  &  Son,  Chicago.  III. 
tnlte.l   Ki,i;r-.'.  ,\.    I  dr.v .  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Yoder  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

SHEARING    MACHINES— Plate   Slitting 
Toder    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 

SHEARING    MACHINES— Rotary 

yuiekwork  Co..  St.   Marys,  O. 
SHEET  METAL  MACHINERY 

Adrlance  .Maeliine  W..rl.s.  Ine..   lirooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bllns,    E.    W..   Co.,    Brooklyn.    N.   Y. 

Drels    ,v    Kr p    Mfg.    C.i..    Clil.ago.     III. 

Eieelsior  'Pool  &  Mcli.  Co..  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

Fern .Maehlue    C...     Uii.lgeiun.     \.    J. 

U'lller.  (has..  .\:  Co  .   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Loy    &    Nawrath.     Division    Birmingham    Iron 

Foundry,    Derby,  Ct. 
Magara   Mnehlae  St  'I'nol  Works.  Bnlfnlo.  N.  Y. 
Oibill.    II.   C.    .S:   Company.   Cleveland.   O. 
Qulckwork   Company.    St.    Marys.    Ohio. 
Sliiisi.r     F.    II  .    ('..,.    Sew    llavea.    C.iin. 
Southwark  Fdry.  &  Mach.   Co..    Phlla..  P«. 
Sirelne     In.. I    ,v    Mftt.    C.  .    New    lliemen,    O. 
Toledo    Mnillille    ,v    'In.il    C...    Toledii.    O. 
V.  &  O.   Press  Co..  Olendnle,  L.  I..  N.   I. 
Y'Mler  Company.   Cleveland.   O. 

SHEETS— Aluminum 

Erille   Perforating   Co.,    Ili)ehester.    N.    Y. 
SHEETS— Black 

American  sheet  ,^.  Tin  I'Intr.  I'o     Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Kaslerii  Dolling  Mill   Co.,   Baltimore.  Md. 

Fnlcnn    steel   Co..    Mies.    Ohio. 

liibind   Steel  C...,   Chicago.  Itl. 

Lindsay.  Jas.  G..  &  Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mnrils     Wl ler  A:  c..      Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Oils  siiel  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
RepnI.lic    Iron   &   .Steel    C.i..   Youngstown,   O. 
H.v.r,.!,,    .los.    T..    A    S,.n.    Chl.'ago,    III. 
S..,..  a   lt.,n  *  Steel  Co..   BulTalo.   N.   Y. 
Trumbull  Steel  Company.  The.  Warren.  O. 


Wheellog   Steel  Products   Co..  Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Youngstown    Sheet    A;    Tube    Co.,    Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

SHEETS — Blue  Annealed 

Brown.  Ernest  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1  ential.  Steel    Com|muy.    Massillon,    Ohio. 

KUihsiiin"   Steel    Co..    Cinm   Lyuue,    Pa. 

Falcon   Steel  t;o.,   Nlles.    Ohio. 

Inland   Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 


,  Phlladelpli 
Morris;  Wheeler  Jt  Co..  Philadelphia.  P; 
Newport  Boiling  Mill  Co..  Newport,  Ky. 


Pa. 


Trumbull  Steel  Company.  The.  Warieu.  O. 
Wheeling    Stiel    Products    Co..  Whiellng.  W.Va. 
Wood.   Alan,   Iron  H  Steel  Co..   Pblla.    Pa. 

SHEETS — Brass  and  Copper 

Chase   .Metal    Works.    Waterbmy.    Ct. 
Home  Brass  &  Copper  Co..  Rome.  N.  Y. 
SeovlU  Mfg.  Co..   Waterbury.  Ct. 

SHEETS— Duralumin 

Baush  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sprlngfleld,  Mass. 

SHEETS — Electrical 

Aineiican  Sheet  i  Tin  Plate  Co..   Pitts..  Pa. 
Trumbull  Steel  Company.  The.  Warren.  O. 
Wheeling   Steel   Pn.,1.   Co..    Wheeling.   W.   Va. 

SHEETS — Enameling  Stock 

Eastern    Rolling   Mill   Co.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

SHEETS — For   Drawing    and    Stamping 

Allegheny    Steel    Co..    BracUemi.lge,    Pa. 

Central    Steel    Company,    Masslllon.    Ohio. 

Eastern   Ilolliug  Mill   Co..    Baltimore.   Md. 

Falcon    Steel   Co..    Nlles.    llhio. 

Firth  Sterling  Steel  Co..  McKeesport.  Pa. 

Liudsav.   .las.  C  \  Co..  Inc..  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Otis  steel  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Manslield  Sheet  &  Tin   Plate  Co..  Mansfleld.  O. 

Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co..   Buffalo.    N.   Y. 

Ward's.   Edgar  T..  Sons  Co..   Boston.   Mass. 

SHEETS— Galvanized,    Flat    and    Corrugated 

Anieiicuu  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co..    Pitts.,   Pa. 
Apollo    Slfcl    Co..    Apoll.),    l-.-i. 

Brown,  Ernest  L..  Boston,  Mass. 

Brown-Wales  Co..   Boston.    Mass. 

Falcon    Steel   Co..   Niles.    Ohio. 

Inland   Steel  Co..   Chicago.   III. 

.Morris.    Wlieelei-  ,V:   Comiainy.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Ilepillilic     Iron    .V    Sleel    Co..     Vonnustown.     O. 
Trumbull    Steel    C<i..    Warren.    Ohio. 
Wheeling    Steel   Products    Co..  Wheeling.  W.Va. 
Youngstown    Sheet    &    Tube    Co..    Youngstowo. 


SHEETS — Nickel   Silver 

s,Mi 1    .\lr^.   Co  ,    s..,vniour.   Ct. 

SHEETS — Phosphor  Bronze 

Phosphor  Bronze  Smelting  Co..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Se.vmour   Sifg.   Co..   Se.Miioui.   Ct. 

SHELVING— Steel 
I.uplon'B.  David.  Sons  Co..  Phlla..  Pa. 
I  niied  Alloy  Steel  Corp.,  Canton,  0. 


SHERARDIZING 


SHIP  BUILDERS-  MATERIAL 

Betlileheni    Steel    C..in|.aii\.    S...    Ilethlehem,    Pa. 
Topping   BroB..    159    Varick  .St..   N.    Y.   O. 

SHOT  FOR  SAND  BLAST— See  Sand   Blast 
Shot    and    Grit 

SHUTTERS— Steel    and    Wood    Bi-Folding 
Kinnear   Mfg.   Co..   Columbus.   O. 

SIEVES 

JelllfT.  George  H..  &  Son.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


SKIM  GATES 

Sterling    Wheelhnr 


Co..    Milwaukee.    Wla. 


SKYLIGHTS 

Hicinv,..    C...    Co..    Bridgeport.    Ct 
lioherts.m.    II.   H..   Co..   Pittsburgh.   Pa 


SLEEVES— Drill   and  Re 

Whitman   &    Barnes    Mfg.    Co..    Akron.   Ohio. 

SLINGS— Wire    Rope 

Uoeblings.  John   A..  Sons  Co..  Trenton,   N.  J. 

SLOTTING  MACHINES 

iJarvin    Mach     1  o..  •.Vio  Spring  St..   N.   Y.   C. 
Nlles. Betiieut-Fond  Co..  Ill  B'way,  N.  Y.  0. 

SNIPS 

Bartlett  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mlcb. 

SOCKETS— Drill 

Whitman   &    Barnes   Mfg.   Co.,    Akron.   Ohio. 
SOCKETS— Wire  Rope 

Wlllinuis     .1.    II..    A    Co..    S7    Illchnrds    Street. 
Bi-.iokl.vn.    N.    Y. 

SOLDERING  AND   BRAZING  OUTFITS 

Prest  tl-I.itc.  Co..  Inc..   30  E.  Jlid  St..  S.  T.  C. 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Allen   Iron  &  Steel  Co..   Philadelphia.   Pa. 


Blrdsboro  Steei  Fdy.  &  Meb.  Co.,  Birdslioro.  Pa. 
Blodgett  Engineering  i;  Tool  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Bucher-Smith  Co..  The.  East  Liverpool,  O. 
Cailhage  Machine  Company,   Carthage.   N.  Y. 
Cortland  Mach.  &  Tool   Works.   Cortland.   N.  Y. 
Cowdrev,   C.  H.,  Mach.  Wks.,  PiUhburg,  Mass. 
Eastern  Tool    4   Mlg.    Co.,    UloomlleM.    -V.    J. 
Elmes.   Chas.   F.  Eugr.    Wks.,   Chicago,    III. 
Fuwcns    .Much.    Co.,    I'iltsbnrgb.    Pa. 
Federal   Signal  Co.,  Albany,  N.   Y. 
Ilanna   Engrg.   Works.   Chicago.   111. 
Hartford  Spifial  Machinery  Co.,  Uartford.  Ct. 
Kent  Owns  .Machine  Co..  The.  Toledo.  U. 
K:lb\     Mfg.     Co..     Cleveland.     Ohio. 
Koehler   Mfg.  to..    Inc..   Marlboro.   Mass. 
LeBler.    Charles.   &  i:o..   Brooklyn.   X.   Y. 
l.iltell.    F.    J..    .Machine    Co..    Chicago.    111. 
McGnnn  Mfg.   Company,   Inc.,   York.  Pa. 
.MilllioUaml   Mach.   Co..    Indianapolis,    Ind, 
.M.^.ilv.   Chas.   J..  Elgin.   III. 
poueil  .Mfg.  Company.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ultl.ci     .V     1-iingle     lo.,     Cailhage.     X.     Y. 
Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  C..  Phlla.,  Pi. 
Steele   .V   Coinllcl.    Ini-..    .lersey    City.    N.   J. 
Torringtoii    Mfg.   Co..   Torrington.   Ct. 
Ulmer,  J.  C,  Company.  Cleveland,  O. 
L'llca     Steam     Engine    &     Holler     Works.     The. 

Ltica.  N.   Y. 
Weisbeiker.    F.    A..    &    Sous,    22-26   Front   St.. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Wheeling   .Mold  ,V:   Fdrv.  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  V«. 
Yoder  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
York  Electric  &  Mach.  Co..  York,  P». 

SPEED  REDUCERS 

J., no 
Re 

SPIEGELEISEN 

Bethlehem   Steel   Company,   So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Rogers,   Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

SPIKES 

Anieri.an    .Steel    &    Wire   Co..    Chicago.    HI. 
Am.  s     W..   A:   Co..  Jersey   City.   N.   J. 
It.^hichciu  Sleel  Company.  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Illiii.ii^   Steei  Co..   Chicago.   111. 
Topping   Bros..    159    Varick   St..   N.   Y.  fl. 

SPINDLES — Grinding 

Ex-CellO  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SPRING  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Baird   Maeliine  Co..   Bridgeport.   Ct. 
Sleeper   &    Hartley,    Inc.,    Worcester,    Mass. 

SPRINGS— Wire 

Advance   Spring   i   Wire  Co..    Chicago.    III. 
American    Steel    &    Wire   Co..    Chicago,    III. 
Barnes.     Wallace.    Co.,    Bristol.    Ct. 
Briilgeport    i:haiu    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Ct. 
Cook  Spring  Co..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
iiivahog.-    Sining  Co.,   Cleveland.  O. 
Dunbar    Bros.    Co..    Bristol,    Ct. 
Fischer.   Chas..    Spring   Co..    Biooklyo.    N.   T. 
Gibson.    Wni.    D..    Co..    Chicago.     III. 
Hubb.iid    Spring    Works.    Puoll  ic.    MIch. 
Lee  Spring  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
.Mattarn.k    Mfg.    Co..     Wnlerbury.    Ct. 
MIl'T    ,ic    Van    Winkle,    Inc..    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
Neweonib  Spring  Corp.,   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Page   Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 

l:..i'o Mfg.    Co..    Ltd..    Cony.    Pa. 

Wii-lilmrn  Wire  Co..  llRth  St.  .t  llnrlem  River, 

N     Y.   C 
Wickwire   Spencer  Steel  Corp..   Liggett  Bldg., 

New   York   City. 

SPROCKETS 

Baldwin    chain    .1:    Mfg.    Co..    Worcester,    Uia*. 

Cullman    Wheel    Co..    Chicago,    III. 

I.luk  ll.it    Co.    Chicago.    III. 

Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

SPRUE   CUTTERS 

Ilanna  Eng.  Works.  Chieago.  III. 
Sinister.    F.    B..    Co.,    New    llaveD,    Conn. 

STACKS— Steel 

Heine    Boiler    Co..    SI.    Lonls.    Mo. 
Heltzel  Steel  Form  &  Iron  Co..  Warren,  O. 
Hendrirk    Manufnetnrine    Co..    Carbondnle.    Pa. 
Lancaster    Iron   Works.   Inc..   Ijincaater.   Pa 
Pennsylvania     Furnace    &     Iron     Co..     Warren. 

Pa. 
Pittsburgh. Des  Moines  Steel  Co..  Pitts.,  Pa. 

STAMPINGS  OR   DRAWINGS — Metal 


stpg. 


Ilr 


r'.;h. 


Pa. 


Alleglouy  -. 

American    lube  Jt   Stpg.   Co..    Bridgeport.  CI. 

Ansonla    Novelty   Company,    Ansonia,   Conn. 

Barnes.     Wallace.    Co..     Brist.d.     (t 

Beaver  Mch.  &  Tool  Co..   Inc.,   Newark.  X.  J. 

Illake    .V    .1.1 n   Co..    Halerloir.v      11. 

Blodgett  Engineering  &  Tool  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 

llri.igeisol    I'l.alii    i'"..     Ilndg.  l...rt.    ti, 

Bridgeport  Mch.  &  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc..  Bridge- 
port. Ct. 

Brldgeiiort  Metal  Goods  Mfg.  Co..  Brldgeporl, 
Ct. 

Bridgeport   Silverware  Mfg.  Corp..  Bridgeport, 

Bllcl.l",    Edn      i:.      Mfg.    Co..    Pbiladelidila.    P«. 

Burgess-Norton  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  III. 

Oosby  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

Cuvalioca   Sirliig  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

Kail  Steel   Products  Co.,   Lansing.   Mich. 

Dceii     Prawn     .Metal     Corp.,     01(17     Navy     SL. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
netrolt   Stamping  Co..   Detroit.  Mich. 
Poullns  ,^.    Tomnson  Co  .    Detroit.    Mich 
Erdle    Perf.TiTting    Co..    Iloche.ler      N_    T. 
Fourehlme  Mfg.   Co..   Inc..   Clinton.    N.  J. 
Gem  Slanitied   Steel  Co..   Boston     Mass. 
General  Machine  *  Mfg.  Co.,  The.  Bridgeport. 

Geuiler.'  Paeschke  «  Frey  Co.    (Contract  Mfg. 

Division*.    Milwaukee.    Wla.  ^     „ 

Globe  Mnih.   *   .stniiiplns  Co..   CleTeland,  O. 
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i;oj-cr  Co..   Thf.   WUliniiintlc.   Ct. 
Oi-ay,  I'eler.  J:   Suusi,   Inc..  CuiiibiiUge,   Mara. 
Ureiit  Lakes  Tressed  Steel  Corp.,  ItiilTulo,  N.Y. 
IlJUwieli   Slanipliig  Co.,    Detroit.    Mieh. 
Uenson-Blair  Mfg.  Co..   Philiidelpliin.  Pa. 
Hubliard  Spring  Works.   Poutiac.  Mich. 
Iniliistrial  Equip.   Co.,   Miuster,  Ohio. 
JeiiKinsuu,   li.  C,  &  Co..    Newarli.    N.  J. 
Johnstou   Tool    &    Mfg.   Co..    Inc..   Chappaqaa, 

N.  T. 
Kirk  &  Blum  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Koehler    .Mfg.    to..    Ij.c.    Marllii.ro.    Mass. 
Konigslow,    E.,    Stamping    &    Tool    Co.,    The, 

Cleveianil,   O. 
Larson  Tool  &   Stpg.   Co.,   Attleboro.   Mass. 
Martin  Products  Co..   San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Mattatuck  .Mfg.  Co..   Waterbury.   Ct. 
Matiliews,   U.  A.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour,  Ct. 
.M;nrli.'ws  Mfg.  Co..  Worcester.   Mass. 
ili.liauics  Tool  &  Stpg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Illt.V 


II. 


.M.iS..|    Mfg.  C'o..   Kensiugtoii.  Ct. 
National   Blank  B<iok  Co.,   Hol.voko.   Mass. 
National  Uinluella  Frame  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Enj;laii(l   Premised   Steel  Co..   Natick.   Mass. 
New    England    Tube   &    Stpg.    Co.,    Inc.,    West 

Haven.  Ct. 
N.    V.    -M.ial    Ceiling    Co..    .-,::7    W.    24th    St., 

New    YoiU   City. 
Ohio  Metal  Stpg.  &  Mfg.  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Pari>h  &    Hingbani  Corp..   Cleveland.    O. 
Robinson   Tool   Works.    Inc.,   Waterbury,  Conn. 
Rockford    Iron    Works.    Kocktord.    III. 
Rome  Mfg.  Company.  Rome,  X.  T. 
Hoot  Co..  Bristol,  Ct. 
Scovill    Mfg.    Co..    Waterbury.    Conn. 
Sessions.  J.  H.,  &  Son.  Bristol.  Ct. 
Seyin..ii;-    Metal    ci.iods    Co..    Se.viMoiir.    Ct. 
Soss  Mfg.  Co..   Inc..  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


\V. 


Hr 


Ct 


Stew.'irt-Skinner  Company.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Stilliiiiin.    .\lien   P.,    Inc..   Brooklvn,   X.   Y. 
Superior    Metal    I'ro.lucts   Co..    lOlyria.    O. 
Thonmston  Metal  Works.  Thomaston.  Ct. 
TorringtoD    Co..    'Jorriugton.    Ct. 
Transue  &   Williams   Steel   Forging   Corp..    AI- 


lia 


O. 


Trout    &    HIne    5Ifg.    Co..    New   Britain.    Ct. 
Wagner.  E.  R..  Mfg.  Co..  N.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Waterbnrv    Buckle    Co..    Waterburv,    Conn. 
William  Test  Clamp  Company.  Cleveland.  O. 
Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co..  Worcester.  Mass. 
Wonester     Stamped     Metal     Co..      Worcester. 
Mass. 

STAMPS — Steel  Alphabets  and  Figures 
Matthews,    J.    H..    &    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Pannier  Bros.    Stamp  Co.,    Pitt.shurgb.    Pa. 
Schoder    &    Lombard   Co.,    202-204   Centre  St., 

New    York    City. 
Schwerdtle    Stamp    Co.,    Bridgeport.    Ct. 

STANDPIPES 

Blaw  Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works,   Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

STANDS— Drill 

Whitman   &    Barnes  Mfg.   Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

STAPLE  MACHINES 

Sleeper  &    Hartley,    Inc.,   Worcester.    Masp 

STAPLES 

American    Steel    &    Wire    Co.,    Chicago.    III. 
Colili    ,>K    Di.w.    Inc..    Plymouth.    Moss. 
Titchener.  E.  H.,  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 

STEEI^-AIIoy 

Central    Steel    Company.    Massillon.    (Ihio. 
Disston,  Henry.  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Eddjstone   Steel   Co..   Crum   Lynne.    Fa. 
Firth-Sterling    Sleel    Co.,    McKeesport,    Pa. 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
National    Drawn    Steel   Co..    East    Liverpool.    O. 
Peerless   Drawn   Steel   Co.,   Massillon,   O. 
Byerson.    .los.    T..    &    Son.    Chicago,    111. 
United  .\lloy  Steel  Corp..  Canton.  O. 
Tanadiura-Alloy  Steel  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
Ward's.  Edgar  T..  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Uats. 

STEEL— Bright     Finished 

Tnion  Dravrn  Steel  Co..  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

STEEL— Carbon 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company.   So.   Bethlehem,  P«. 
Carnegie  Steel  Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Firtli-Sterling     Steel     Co..     Mi-Keesport.     Pa. 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Chicago,   III. 
Taradium-.Mloy  Steel  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

STEEL — Chrome 

Andrews  Steel  Co.,  Newport,  Ky, 

Central    Sticl    Company.    Massillon.    Ohio. 
Vulcan    Crucible    Steel    Co.,    Aliquippa.    Pa. 

STEEL — Chrome    Nickel 

Central    Steel    Coiiipony.    Massillon.    Ohio. 
Intersta,te  Iron  &   Steel  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

STEEL — Chrome    Vanadium 

Central    Steel    Company,    Massillon.    Ohio. 
Disston,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Interstate   Iron  &   Steel  Co.,  Chicago.    111. 
Vulcan    Crucible    Steel    Co..    Aliquippa.    Pa. 

STEEL— Cold  Drawn 

American   Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Fitzsimons  Co..  Toungstown.  O. 
Interstate   Iron  &   Steel   Co..   Chicago,    111. 
Moltrnp  Steel  Products  Co..  Beaver  Falls.  Po. 
National   Drawn  Steel  Co..   East   Liverpool,   O. 
Peer'.ess  Drawn   Steel   Co..    Jiassillon.   o. 
Pitlsbnrgli    Tool    Steel    Wire   C.i.,    M.mnca.    Pa. 
Standard    Gauge    Steel    Co..    Beaver   Falls.    Pa. 
Union  Drawn  Steel  Co..  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 
Union   Soring  &  Mfg.   Co..    Pitt.sburgh.    Pa. 
Ward's.  Edgar  T..  Sons  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Wetherell  Bros.  Co..   Cambridge,  39,   Mass. 


STEEL— Cold   Rolled  Strips 

Acme    steel    tloods   Co..    Chicago,    111. 

American  Steil  A:  Wire  Co.,  Cbicago.   111. 

American  Tube  A:  Stpg.  Co.,   Bridgeport,  Ot. 

Atheulu    Steel   Co.,    135   William   St..    N.   Y.   C. 

Columbia   Sleel   Co..    iilyria.    (I. 

Disston,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elliott-Blair  Steel   Co.,   New  Castle.    Pa. 

Greer    Sleel    Coiopauy,    Dover.    O. 

Orllhu  Mfg.  C<...    Kiie.    i'a. 

Morris  &  Bailey  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

National  Imbrella  Frame  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stanley    Works.    New   Biitaiu.    Ct. 

Superior  Sleel  Corp..  Union  Arcade.  Pitts- 
burgh.   Pa. 

Trumbull  Steel  Company.  The.  Warren.  O. 

Ward's.  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Washburn  Wire  Co.,  118th  St.  &  Harlem  River, 
X.   Y.  C. 

West    l.eechburg   steel   Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Wetherell  Bros.  Co.,   Cambridge,   3<.),    Mass. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp.,  Liggett  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

STEEL— Crucible 

Bethl.'lieiM   Steel  Company.   So.    Hetlilehem,  Pa. 
Disston,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Firth-Sterling    Steel    Co..    McKeesport.    Pa. 
Vanadium-Alloy  Steel  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
Vulcan   Crucible   Steel   Co..    Aliquippa.    Pa. 
Ward's.  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

STEEL— Cutlery 

Pisston.  Henry.  &  Sons,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Filth  Stcrliii--     Steel     Co..     McKeesport.     Pa. 
Firth.   Thomas  &   Sons,   Inc.,   312   Hudson   St., 

Xew    York    City. 
Wanll.iw.   S.   &  C.   278  Pearl   St..  X.  Y.  C. 
Wetherell  Bros.  Co..  Cambridge,  39,   llau. 

STEEL— Die 

Central    Steel    Company,    Massillon.    Ohio. 
Disston.  Henry.  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Firtb-Sterliug    Steel    Co-,    .McKeesport.    I'u. 

STEEL— Electric 

Betlileliem    Steel  Company,    So.    Hetlilehem,    Pa. 
Disston,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Fiitli-Sterliug    Steel    Co.,    MiKeesport,    Pa. 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corp.,  Canton,  O. 

STEEL— High  Speed 

Bellil.loin     Strel    I  pau.v.    So.    Hellllchem,    Pa. 

Dis>ton.  11.  nrv.  &  .Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Firtl.  .-^t.  ii;n_-    steel    Co..    .McKeesport,    Pa. 
llawl.i  ids;.-    I'l.-     Co..    Boston,   Mass. 
liyeiM.,,.   .I.,«,    1.,   i   S..U.   Chicago.   111. 
Simouds  Mfg.   Co..   Lockport.    N.    Y. 
Vanadiuni-AUoy  Steel  0>mpany.  Latrobe,  Pa, 
Vulcau    Ciii.ible    steel    Co..    Aliquippa,    Pa. 

STEEL— Hot   Rolled   Strips 

Acme    Steel    (ioods    Co..    Chicago.    HI. 

American  Tube  &   Stpg.    Co..    Bridgeport.   Ct. 

Barnes,    Wallace.    Co..    Bristol.    Ct. 

Central    Steel    Company,    Massillon.    Ohio. 

Gritlin   Mfg.   Co..    Erie.    Pa. 

Harrisburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.',  Harris- 
burg.  Pa. 

llawkridge    Bros.    Co..    Boston.    Moss. 

Laclede  Steel  Co.,  St.  I.ouls,  Mo. 

Stanley  Works.  New  Britain.  Ct. 

Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  -America.  Chicago.  111. 

Superior  Steel  Corp..  Union  .ircade.  Pitts- 
burt-h.   Pa. 

Trumbull  Steel  Company.  The.  Warren.  O. 

West  Leechbiirg   Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

STEEL— Magnet 

Sinionds  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

STEEL— Nickel 

Betz-Pierce    Co..    The.    Cleveland,    O. 

Central    Steel    Company,    Massillon.    Ohio. 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 


STEEL — Open    Hearth 


Pa. 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
Pacific  Coast    Steel   C.i..    San    rrancisco.    Cal. 
Peerless   Drawn    Steel   Co..    Massillon.    O. 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  .America.  Chicago.  111. 
United  Alloy   Steel   Corp..  Canton.  O. 
Vnlcan  Crucible  Steel  Co..  Aliquippa.  Pa. 

STEEL — Open  Hearth,  Low  and  High  Carbon 

Interstate  Iron  &   Steel   Co..  Chicago.   111. 
Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Co..   Aliquippa.   Pa. 

STEEL — Screw 

American   Steel  .H-  Wire  Co-.  Chicago,  111. 
Betz-Pierce  Co..  The.    Cleveland.   O. 
Peerless    Drawn    Steel    Co..    Massillon.    O. 
Union  Drawn  Steel  Co..   Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 

STEEL — Special  Analysis 

Central    Steel    Conipanv,    Massillon.    Ohio. 
Interstate  Ir..n   &•   Steel   Co..   Chicago,   111. 
Sin. nods   Mti:.  Co..   Lockport.   N.   T. 
West    l.eeclibiirg   Steel   Co..    Pitt.sburgb.    Pa. 

STEEL — Spring 

Atbenia   Steel  Co..  13.5  William  St..   N.  Y. 
Bethlehem   Steel  Compatiy.   So.   Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Central     St.el     Co.iinanv.     Mflssillon.     Ohio, 
nisstou,  Henrv.  i  Sons.  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Int.rslate   Ir.m   .*.-   Steel   Co..   Chicago.   111. 
Patriarche   i  Bell.   S.'il    West   St..    N.   Y.   C. 
Ward's.    Edgar    T..    Sons.    Co..    Boston.    Mass. 

STEEL— Stainless 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Firth-Sterling    Steel    Co..    McKeesport.    Pa. 
Firth.  Thomas  &  Sons.  Inc.,  312  Hudson  St., 
Xew  York   City. 


STEEL— Tool 

Bethlehem   Steel  Co.,   South  Bethlehem,    Pa. 
Disston.  Henry.  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Federal  Tool  &  Alloy  Steel  Corp.,   66  Rutledge 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Flrtli-Slerllug    Steel    Co..    McKeesport,    Pa. 
Hawkridge  Bros.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Milne.   A..   &   Co..   74.'i   Washington  St.,    N.   Y. 
Xew  Metal  Tool  Steel  Co.,  Xew  London,  Ct. 
Patriarche  .V    Bell,   a.ll    West  St..    N.   Y.   C. 
I'otts.    Horace   T.,    .t    Co..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Vulcan    Crucible    Steel    Co.,    Aliquippa,    Pa. 
Wards.  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 
Wardlow.   S.  &  C,  278  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Wetherell    Bros.    Co.,    Cambridge,    3'J,    Mass. 

STEEL — Uranium 

Standard  Alloys  Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

STEEL— Welding 

Federal  Tool  &  Alloy  Steel  Corp.,  6S  Rutledge 

St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Vulcan   Crucible    Steel    Co.,    Alquippa.    Pa. 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Austin  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 
BeiiM..iit   ii.ih    \\..rKs.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Berlin    C.ustructi.ui    Co..    Inc.,    Berlin,    Ct. 
Blaw  Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
De   Cou.    Richard.    Company.    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Erie  Steel  Construction  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 
Kenwo..a   Bridge   Co.,   Chicago,    111. 
McCliutic-Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Shoeniaker-Satterthwalt     Bridge      Co..      Potts- 
town,    Pa. 

STEEL  PLANTS  AND  ROLLING  MILLS 


STEEL    PLATE   CONSTRUCTION 

Blaw  Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Buffalo  Pitts  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Cruse-Kemper   Co..    Ambler.    I'a. 
Hammond    Iron    Works.    Warren.    Pa. 
Heltzel  Steel  Form  &  Iron  Co..  Warren,  O. 
Hendrick    Mfg.    Co..    Carbon.lole.    Pa. 
Pennsylvania     Furnace    &     Iron    Co..     Warren. 

Pa. 
Petroleum  Iron  Works  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
PIttsburgh-Des    Moines    Steel    Co..    Pitts..    Pa. 
Riter-Conlev    Coiiip.itiy.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Sharpsville  Boiler  \\'ks.  Co..    Sharpsville.   Pa. 
Sotter   Bros..    Inc..   Pottstown.   Pa. 
Tippett  &  Wood.  Phiillpsburg,  N-  J. 
Wangler.     Joseph     F..     Boiler     &     Sheet    IroB 

Works  Co..    St.   Louis,   Mo. 

STEEL  TYPE 

Schoder   &    Lombard   Co.,    202-204   Centre   St.. 
Xew   York   City. 

STEPS— Safety 

Irving  lion  WUs.  Co..  Long  Island  City.  N.  T. 

STILLS — Gasoline   High   Pressure 

Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
STOCKS  AND  DIES 

Jarecki  Mfg.  Co..  Erie.   Pa. 

Jones   i   I.anison    Mach.    Co  .    Sorin^flelo.    Vt. 

Saunders',  D..  Sons,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

STOKERS 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co..  S.",  Liberty  St..  N.  Y.  O. 
Under-Feed  Stoker  Co.  of  America.  Worcester, 

Mass. 

STOPPERS — Open-Hearth    Furnace 

McCulloiigh-Dalzell  Crucible  Co..   Pitts.,   P«. 
STOVE  TRIMMINGS 

Matthews    Mfg.   Co..    Worcester.   Mass. 
STOVES— Hot    Blast 

Smythe.    S.   It..   Co..  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

STRAIGHTENING      AND      CUTTING      MA- 
CHINES 

Shuster.   F.   B..  Co..  New  Haven.  Coiin. 
STRAIGHTENING  MACHINES 

Medart  Company,  The.  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK 

Austin  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Beliii.int    iron    Works.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Berlin    Construction    Co..    Inc..    Berlin.    Ct. 

Bethlehem    Steel  Company.    So.   Bethleliein,    Pa. 

Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cbesaiieake    li-on    W.nks.     Maltimore.    Md. 

Erie  Steel  Construction  Co..   Erie.   Pa. 

Ingalls  Iron  Works  Co..  The.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

M.CIiiiti. ■Marshall    Comp.-.iiy.     I'il  tvl.Migli.     Pa. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machy.    Co.,    Minneapolis. 

Minn. 
Morris.    Wheeler  .(j  Co..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Plioeiiiv    Iron    Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Dps  Moines  Steel  Co..  Pitts  .  Pa. 
Snead   Architectural   Iron  Wks..   T.ouis-ville.  Ky. 
Virginia   Bridge   i1   Iron   Co.,    Roanoke.   Pa. 
Western    Diop    Forge    Co..    .Mari.oi.    llid. 

SULPHATE  OF   IRON 

American    Steel    *   Wire   Co..   Chicago.    111. 
SUPERHEATERS 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co..  85  Liberty  St..  N.  Y.  O. 
Power  Specialty  Co..   Ill  B'way.  X.   Y.  C. 

SWAGING  MACHINES 

Etna  Machine  Co..  Toledo,  O. 
Torrington    Co.,    Torrington,    Ct. 

SWITCHBOARDS 

Electric  Controller  &  Mfe.  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
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SWITCHES— Electric 

Electric  CuDIroller  &   Mfg.   Co.,   CleTelaud.    O. 

TACKS 

Auifil.uu  .steel  &  Wire  Cu..  (M.-ug.),  111. 
Ii.I.i»lai..  Ir..ii  \  .Slec'l  Cu..  Cliieago.  III. 
Tltelunir,  E.  11.,   &  Co..  Blnghamton,  N.  T. 

TANKS — Compressed     Air,     Gas,     Oil     and 
Water 

All    TlBl't    .Steel   Tulili   Co.,    IMttslllirsli,    I'n 
CulcJuell.    W.    li..    Co..    imU    lirouk    St.,    Louis- 
ville.   K). 
Cruse  Keniper   Co..    Ambler,    Pa. 
UninbiMK    H..iler    Works,    lluiiiliilix.   Pa. 
Hiiuiiiioud   lion  \VuiU»,    Waiieii.    I'a. 
Jaaiiev.  si,-iiiiii.  iz  .V  Co..  l-hllailelphla.  Pa. 
LaneuHler  Iron  Works,  Inc.,   Lancaster,  P«. 
IV»l...Ui.nii,    Hill,:,.,.  ,v   I1..0  .>..   Waneii.  Pa. 
Peln.ieiiin   Iron   Works  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
PlttsliMicli  lies   .Molues   Steel   Co..    I'ltts..    P«. 
B..MI...     ...„,    1;.    ,^    .s„.i..    1,...    I'itl.sliiirisli.    Pa. 

6llipi"i>'  Cur  I.liie.  Inc..   165   Bway.  N.  T.  C. 
Smiei    r.ics..    111...   rotlstoWN,   Pa. 
TIppett  &  Wood,  Pbillipsbtirg.  N.  J. 
•i'u.l..r   II. lie.    Mti;.  l-o..  Clii.Miimti.  O. 
Wavie   TauU  A:   Pump  Co..  Ft.   Wayne.  Ind. 


W.I 


C.illKli.ilimkeu.    Pa. 


TANKS— Elevated  Water 

CalUnell.   W.    U.,   Co.,    1940   Brook  St.,   Louis- 
ville.   Ky. 

TANKS— Gasoline   and   Oil 


TANKS— Iron  and  Steel 

Blaw  Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Culilneli.    U.    i;..    lo  .    l:H()    Brook    St.,    Louis 

vllle.     K.v 
Ilaii.biirt:  Boiler   Works.   Ilniiilmrg,  Pa. 
Kill.:     .Mf^.    Co..    rievelaml.    Ohio. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,   Inc..   Lancaster,  Pa. 
McGann  .MfK.   Coiii|.uuy,   Inc.,   York^  Pa. 
Itit.r  (  ..nley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Shiirpsviile    Hoikr   WU».   Co..    Sliiirpsvllle.  _Pa. 
Shippers'  Ci 


Inc..   165  B'wny,  N.  Y.  C. 

TANKS— Second-Hand 

Shippers'  Cur  Line.  Inc..  165  B'way,  N.  T.  O. 

TANKS— Seamless  Steel 

Jnnn.'v.  Sf lis  .^i  Co..  Phihiilelphia,  Pa. 

National  Tube  Co.,   PuttsbiirKh,  Pa. 

TANKS— Welded 

Alr-Tli;lit    Steel    •rrii.l.    C.,..    I'll tsbiirgb.    Pa. 

Blaw  Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wayne   lank  &   Pump  Co..  Ft.   Wayne.   Ind. 

TANKS— Wood 

Caldwell.    W.    E.,   Co.,   1940   Brook   St..   Louis- 


TAPES— Steel 

Stan. It.    I.     s.   Co..   Athol,   Mass. 

TAPPING  MACHINES 

Baker  I!ro>..  Toledo,  O. 

Whitney  Mital    tool  Co..  Rockford,  111. 

TAPS    AND    DIES 

Alvoid  Reamer  &  Tool  Co..  Millcrsburg.  Pa. 
American  Tap  &  Die  t:o.,  Gleenfleld.  Mass. 
Briil.iil..-i-.     \V       I...     .V(     lli.,>..     C..i.ii..iiiy.     50 

ClMM.Ii   .SI.,    New    York  City. 
Biill.rll.l.l      J;      Co..      IJivl.vi,.n.      Cniou      'i'wlst 

Pull    .....    Iieihy   Line,    Vt. 
Cie.Mfi.  1,1  Tap  &  [lie  Corp..  UreenBeld.   Mass. 
Moi—     l.vKt    Orlll   &   Wuehine    Co..    New    Bed- 

f..i.l.    Mass. 
National  .\cine  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Plj.e     .Ma.l.lliery    Co..     The.     Cleveland.     O. 
Pratt  ,V;   Wliitii.'.v  Co..  Ill   Brouilway.   N.  Y.  C. 
Vletoi     T.M.l    Coii.ininy.    Inc..    Waynesboro.    Pa. 

TAR    EXTRACTORS 

Gas    I'ru.hic.r    ,^    Eiifrg.    Corp.    of    N.    J..    115 
n...n.l  St..    :<.w  York  City. 


TELEGRAPH       AND      TELEPHONE      LINE 
MATERIAL 

Ollv.T    I1..11    ,v    Sl..el    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
TELEPHONE— Interior 

Sciew  .Mii.l.li..-  Pr...lo..ta  Corp.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
TERNE   PLATES 

American  SI t  &  Tin  Plate  Co..   Pitts..  Pa. 

Stan.lar.l  Tin   Plate  (^o..    Can.tnshiirg,    Pa. 

l-ayU.r,   X.'  Ji  U..  Co..   Plilla.lelpUla.   Pa. 

THERMOMETERS— Recording 

Bristol    Co.,     Waterhnry,    Ct. 
THREAD   CUTTING   MACHINES 

Eusl.ri.    M.b     S-.i..\v    C..rp  .    N..w   riaven.    Ct. 
Oreeiillel.l    1:11.  ...    PI..   <"...|...    i;reenlleld.    Mass. 
PtutI  .V:    Whin..  V   C.,.,    Ill    Bn.s.lway,    X.   Y.   C. 

THREAD  ROLLING  MACHINES 
Nnll..nnl    Mii.l.ln.iv    Co..    Tltlln.    O. 
NllK..n     .\     'I..    .Miuh     c...    Bil.lgeimrt.    Ct. 
■V.   .V    l>    Pr.  -s  c„      r.lemlale.   T..   L.   N.  Y 
■Wnt.rb.itv  Faii.l   F.lrv.  tc  ^Inehlne  Co..  Water- 
bury,   ct. 

THREADING  MACHINES— Bolt  and  Stud 

Xatloi.i.l   .X.me  Co,  Cleveland,  0. 
TIE    PLATES 

n.ll.l.' s.„^.|   r„i.,nnliy.   S..     B.thl.hem.    Pa. 

Interstate  Iron  4  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  III. 


Ameri.an    Steel    &    Wire   Co.,    Chicago,    III. 

1  lES— Creosoted 

Jennlson-Wright  Co..  Toledo,  O. 

Time  Recording  Machines 

Newman  CUK-k  Co.,   ine.,    128  B'way,   X.  Y.  0. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,   Pitts.,   Pa. 
Anierieai.    Steel   Co..    X'lttsburgh,   I'a. 
Bellil.h.....    Sleel    Co..    .su.    Iletllleheni,    I'a. 

Brown,  Ernest  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Lindsay,  Jasi  ii.,  &  Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stau.laid   Tin    Plate  Co..    Cain.nsbiiiK.    Pa. 
TajL.r.    .\.    A:    li..    C...    Pbihidelpliiu.    Pa. 
Wheeling  Steel  Products  Co..   Wheeling,  W.   Vs. 

TINNERS'    TOOLS    AND    MACHINES 

.Niagara  Machine  ,>c  'lool  Works.   BiliTalo,  N.  Y. 

TINWARE   MACHINERY 

Bliss.    E.   W.,   Co..   Br....Ulyn,    N.    Y. 

TIRE   SETTING  MACHINES — Hydraulic 

West    '111.,    .s.lt.-r    Co..    llochestel*.    .N.    Y. 

TOOL  HOLDERS 

.Armstrong    Bros.    Tool   Co.,    Chicago.    111. 
Williams,     J.     II..     &    Co..    07     Uichards    St., 
.New    y..rk    City. 

TOOL  STANDS 

Liiptou's.  David,  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TOOLS — Carpenters 

Sturrelt.    L.    S..    &   Co..    Athol.    Mas 

TOOLS— Lathe 


TOOLS — Machinists 

Slurr.ll.    1..    S.,    Co..    Ath..l,    Mass. 
Topping  Bros.,  159   Varlek  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 

TOOLS— Screw   Machine 

Foster    Jlachlne   Co.,    Elkhart,    Ind. 

TOOLS — Steam   and   Gas   Fitters 
Saunders".  D.,  Sons,  Yoiikers,  .\.  Y. 

TORCHES— Welding    and    Cutting 

.Vii   It.dueliou    .Sa  es  Co., 34:1  Madison  Ave..  N.Y. 
Milburn.    Alexander,    Co.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

TOWERS — Steel 

Caldwell.    W.    E.,    Co.,    1940    Brook    St.,    Louis- 


Steel   Co..    Pitts..   Pa. 


TOWERS— Tra 


Pittsbiirfc-h,  Pa. 


Wr, 


fill     Wash. 


.I..ll.-t.     111. 


TRACK — Industrial 

Bethlehem    Sleel    Co.,    So.  Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Cha.se    Filrv     ,\:    Mtg     Co..  Colnnibus.    O. 

CiiHi::i.ali   Fiog  &  Switch  Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 

TRACTORS — Industrial 

TowiMotor  Co.,  Cleveland,  O." 

TRACTORS — Storage   Battery 

Atlas  Car  &    Mfg.   Co..    Cleveland,    O. 
Baker    It    -V    L   Co..    Cleveland.    O. 
Ehvell  Parker     Electric    Co..     Clevelaml.     O. 
Minmnpolis    Steel    &    Mcby.    Co.,    Minneapolis. 
Minn 

TRAILERS— Industrial 

Sharon   Pressed   Sleel  Co..  Sharon,   Pa. 
TRAMRAILS — Overhead    Systems 

llolstlnu    .Ma.l.ry.    Co.,   rievelaii.l.    (>, 


TRAMWAYS— Wire   Rope 

Anierlnin   Sleel   .1:   Wire  Co..   Chicago.    III. 
Broderick  ,<.-   Bnscom    Rope  Co..   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Lescher.   A..  &   Sons   Uope  Co..  St.   I/.uls.   Mo. 

TRAPS — Steam 

Nl.liolsou,    \\.    11..   &   Co..   WllkesBarre.    Pa. 


P..r.l    Chain    Bl.i.k    Co..    Phllail.li.l.h.      Ps 

nan.  a    ri.---i h.B    Works     ri.l.-aco.    111. 

N.  J.  Frtry,  .li  Moh    Co..  90  W.'st  St.,  N.  Y.  C, 
Northirn   Enelni-erlno   Works.    rietroK.    Mich. 
niehiii.19  Wlleov  Mfc.  Co..    Aurora.   111. 
WrI-ht    Mfg.    C.  .    Lisbon.    <) 

TRUCKS — Electric  Storage  Battery 
Baker  R  4  I.  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
El  well  Parker  Electric   Co..   Cleveland.    O. 

TRUCKS— Elevating 

Baker  I!  .t;  I.  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
Tewls  Slo.pard  Co..  Bo»t..n.  Mass 
N.  J.  Fdry,  4  Mch,  Co..  00  West  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 

TRUCKS — Industrial 

T  ewlsShepnril   C...     B.e"tnn.    Mass. 
Sharon  Pre««,.d  Steel  Co..  Sharon.  Pa. 
Sl.rllh:     Wl...ll.ari-..w    Co..     Milwaukee      Wis. 


TRUCKS — Wire  Mill 

Vangl.n   Mehry.   Co..   Cuyahoga   Falls.   O. 

TUBE  MILL  MACHINERY 

Caloiizing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  lilted    l.u^li".    , 
Woodurd  Maeh. 

TUBES— Boiler 

Allegbeuy    Steel    Co.,    Crackeuridge,    Pa. 
Detroit     Si'amless    Sleel     Tubes     Co..     U.lrolt. 
Keating.  E.  F.,  Co.,  452  Water  St.,  N.   Y.  0. 
M..nis.   W'beeler  .4  C...    Pliiladelphia,   Pa. 
Nato.nal  'Cube  Co.,   Puttsburgh,  Pa. 
liit-Miitli    S.-aiiiless    Tube    Co.,    Beufer    Falls. 


TUBES — Boiler,    Charcoal    Iron 

Johnson-Peter   Co..    Bush    Terminal.    Brooklyn, 

N.   Y. 
Keating.   E.   F..  Co..  452   Water  St.,   N.   Y.  C. 
IteudiMj;    lion  Co..  Reading.   I'a. 

TUBES — Duralumin 

Baush  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TUBES— Nckel    Silver 

Mohegan  Tube  Co.,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


Seyni..ur   Mis 


Seyli 


Ct. 


TUBES — Pyrometer   Protection 
Electro  Alloys  Co.,   Elyria,  O. 

TUBING — Flexible   Metallic 

Ameri.an    Metal    Hose   Co,    Waterbury.    Ct. 


TUBING— Lock  Seamed 

.St'.lp  Coiupany,   Inc..  Geneva,  N.  T. 

TUBING— Open-Seam 

.Mohei;au    lube  Co.,   Brooklyn,   N.   T. 

TUBING— Seamless 


TUBING— S 


>  Brass  and  Copper 

M.  lal   Works.    Walerl.iiiy,  Ct. 

Ill  ass  &  Copper  Co..  Rome,   N.  Y. 

MfS.  Company.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Mfg.   Co..   Waterbury,   Conn. 
..ill  Tubing  Co..   llri.lgep..rt,   M..iitg.. 


TUBING — Seamless  Steel 

ne<r..it  .s.am  ..ss  st.el  Tiib.-s  Co..  Detroit, 
.lanney.  steinnietz  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
K...,lilii:.    E.    1-..    C....    ^^.■J    Wai.r   St..    .s.    Y.   C. 

National  Tube  Co..  Puttsburgh,  Pa. 
Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Pittsl.inali    .S.-aniiess    Tube    Co.,    Beaver    Falls, 

Pa 
Siilnnierlll  Tuliing  C...,   Ilrl.l:;.|...rt.   M... :l-    .... 

Coiilitv.    Pa. 
Ward's.   Edgar  T..   Sons  Co.,   Boston.   Uass. 

TUBING — Square    and    Rectangular 

National  Tube  Co.,  Puttsburgh,  Pa. 

S erill  Tubing  Co.,   Brldgejiort.   .M.intgomcry 

Co..   Pa. 


TUBING— Welded  Steel 


Bush    Terminal.    Brooklyn 


Johnson  Peter     Co 

N.    T. 

Mohecan  Tube  Co..   Brooklyn.  N.    Y. 
Nati..nal  TnlK.  Co  .   Puttsburgh.  Pa. 
Pace  St.>..|  .V   Wire  C...   Bridgeport.   Ct. 
Steel  ..J:  Tube  Co.   of   America.   Chicago.  III. 

TUBING  MACHINERY— Brazed 

Ktna   Ma.hii:.'  Co..  T.,ledo.  O. 

TUBING    MACHINES — Lock    Seaming 
Stolp  Coinpaivy.   Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TUMBLING    BARRELS 

IJI.I...    Ma.liin.-   Jt    Staniping  C..  .    Clev..|and.    O. 
Ileli,l..is,,ii     llr..s.    C.,..    The.    Waterbury.    Ct. 
Ideal   Concrete   Mactary.   Co..   Cincinnati.   O. 

l'a\s..li.     .1.     W..     Co..     Phllailr la.     I'a. 

SIv.    W.    \y..    Mfg.    Company.    Clevelaml.   O. 
Whiting   C..ip,.riill..n.    Harvey,    III. 

TURBINES 

De   Laval    Steam    I'urblne  Co..   Trenton.    N.   1. 
Kerr  Turbine  c..ii.|iuny.  Wellsvllle,   N.    Y. 

TURBO-GENEP  4T"RS 

Kerr  Turbine  Company,  Wellsvllle,  N.  T. 
TURNBUCKLES 

M-'rrlll    Br.is..    Maspetb,    N.    T. 
TURNTABLES 

Canton  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co.,  Onnton,  O. 

Wl.lliUL.    1  ....  i.r..ll..n.     Ilurvey.     111. 

TUYERES — Coolers,  Etc.,  Blast  Funiace 

K.vsioiie   Br.mie  Co..  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

TWIST   DRILLS 

Alvord  Reamer  4  Tool  Co.,  Sllllersburg.   Pa. 

Bu.key.-  T«i~i  n,iii  c..     11..;.   ■>!■  ;"■•■„;' 

r:r....nfl.'d  Tap  ,V  ni..  |-..rp..  (Ireenflel.  Mass. 
Morae  Tivl«t  Drill  ,1-  Machine  C")..  Ne:»  Bed- 
ford. Mass  ,.,... 
National  Twist  PrlP  4  T.>ol  Co..  Petmll  Ml.-h. 
Pratt  4  Whlt.i.v  Co..  Ill  Broadway.  N.  V.  O. 
WliUmnn   .^    n,..n..«  Mfe    c.  .    Akr..n.    0 
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UNIONS 

Crane  Co.,  Cliicago,  111. 
Hun.    i;.    .\1.,    .Mig.   Co..    Providence.   R.  I. 
JelTeison    I  iiion    i  ,...    I^xliigton.    Muss. 
Ste«>l  &  Tube  Co.  of  America.  Chicngo.  111. 

UPSETTING  AND  FORGING  MACHRY. 


VALVES— Air 

Powill.    Uilliuii 


VALVES — B; 
Relief 

Cruui-  Co.,  Cliicago.  III. 
VALVES— Blow   Off 
Cram;  Co.,  Cliicugo,  111. 

VALVES— Gas  and  Air  Rev 

Morgan  Construction  Co.,  Woi 


Coniiiaiij".    Cliii-innatl.    O. 
Pressure     and     Automatic 


Swiuuell.    \V..    &i    Bros..    Pitt.-Uurglj,    Pa 

VALVES — Gas,   Water  and  Steam 

Jenkins   llr.is..    fi(i    Wliirc    St..    .New    Tork   City. 
Llnibert,   George  B.,  &  Co.,  Chicago,   lU. 
i'iltslniii:li    Piping    &    Equipment    Co.,    Pltta- 

liurgb.   Pa. 
Pitl^burs;li    Valve.    Fdry.    &   Construction    Co., 

Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Powull.    Wllliacu,   Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 
W..,.d.    1!.    I)..    &    Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa 

VALVES — Gate 


VALVES — Globe,  Angle  and  C 

Crane  Co..  Cbliuigo,  111. 

VALVES— Hydraulic 

Birdsboro  Steel  IMy.  &  Jlch.  C. 


Jhi. 


Birdsboro.  Ps 
Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Gilcad.  O. 


H.vdi 

Puweil.  Will 
Suiithwaik  FdiT.  &  Mch.  Co..  PLUudelplila.  1 
Watsoii-Stilliuau  Co..  190  Fult.m  .St..  .N.  Y 
Wood.    U.    1)..   &   Company,   Philadelphia.    P: 

VALVES — Pop,  Safety  and   Relief 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

VALVES — (Pressure    Seated)     Pneumatic 


Clcveluud    PiiHniiia 
VALVES — Radiato 


VALVES — Water   Cooled 

Bluw  Kiioi  Co..   Pittsburgh. 


Cleveland,    O. 


VENTILATORS 

Robertson.    U.    U., 

VIBRATORS 


Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


Eng.  Works,  Chicago.  111. 


Skiniirr  Chu 

Williams.     J 

Uiookljn, 


H., 


Uicbards    St., 


WASHERS — Ball   Bearing   Race 

Auburn     Ball    lifariiij;    Co..     Rochester.    1 
WASHERS — Brass    and    Bronze 

Everitt  Co..  Boston  9,  Mass. 
WASHERS — Brass   and  Copper 

Uobl.s    .MI\'.    ''<!..    Worccstt-r.    .Mass. 
WASHERS — Iron  and  Steel 

Ames.  \\\,  &  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Betlil.-h.iii    s;,-i-l   Coniliaii.v.    So.    Ui'tlilelien 

Cushiiian    Company,    Inc..    Champaign,    11 

Hobljs  Mfu-.    Co..    Worcester,   Mass. 

Jolitt    WroMKl.t    Washer    Co..    Joliet.    III. 

Positive   Ij:iClc    Washer    Co..    XewarU.    .N. 

Sessions.  J.  H.,  &  Son.  Bristol,  Ct. 

Topping  Bros..   159   Varick  St.,   N.   T.  ( 


Wr 


Washer  Mfg.    Co 


Mlln 


WASHERS — Leather 

(■hiciii;o   Itaivhide   Mfg.    Co..    Chicago.    111. 
Schieren,  Chas.  A.,  Co..  37  Ferry  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 

WASHERS— Lock 

Hobbs    Mfg.    Co..    Worcester.    5Iass. 

National  Ciiibiclla  Frame  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Palniit  Corp..  Passaic.  N.  J. 

positiv..  J/icl;   Wa«her    Co..   Newark.    N.    J. 

K.lianci-    Manufacturing   Co..   Massillon.   O. 

WASHERS— Sprins  Steel 

Dinibnr    Bros.    Co..    Bristol   Ct. 
llobbs    Mfg.    Co..    Worcester.    Mass. 
posit Iv..   Lock   Washer    Co.,   Newark.   N.    J. 
li.lintice    Manufacturing  Co.,   Massillon.   O. 

WASHERS — Tempered 

Baiiirs     Wallace   Co..    Bristol.    Ct. 
Positive   I.ocI;    Washer   Co..    Newark.    N.    J. 

WASHERS — Thrust,    Hardened    and    Ground 

Giobc  Mfh.   &  Stamping  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

WASHERS — Wrought 

Wrn.urlit    Washer   Mfg.    Co.    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
WASHING   MACHTNES — For  Metal   Parts 


M.- 


O. 


WATER  HEATERS— Electric 

Bridgeport  Mach.  &  Tool  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Briflse- 
port,  Ct. 


WATER  SOFTENING  AND  PURIFYING 

Scaife.    Wm.    B.,   A;   Sons   Co.,   Pittsburgh, 

WEDGES— Foundry 

Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Co., 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WELDING— Electric 

Allan  Mfg.  .t  Welding  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Americau    Electric   Fusion   Corp..    Chicago,    111. 
Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Electric   Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
FodiMiil    .Mch.    ,1-    Welder  Co..    WaiT.Mi.    O. 
Gibb  Instrument  Co..  Bav  City.  Mich. 
Page  Steel  fc  Wire  Co..   Brid.;:cport.   Ct. 


WELDING— Forge   and   Hammer 

Blaw  Knox  Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

WELDING— Oxy-Acetylene 

Blinv-Kiio.v  Co..   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Page  Steel  4:  Wiie  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

HocbiiiigV,  John  A.,  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WELDING— 1 

.Metal  &  The 


120  Broadway.   N.Y.C. 


WELDING     AND     CUTTING     APPARATUS 

AND  SUPPLIES 

Ail-    l;..lii.lioii    .sal.-H    Co..    342    Madison    Ave., 

.\.     Y.    1'. 
Davis  H.iurnonville     Co..     342     Madison     Ave., 

.New    York   City. 
Electric  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co.,   Newark, 


I'rest-0-Lite  Co.,  In 

WELDING  MACHINES- 

4:  Welding 


Ele 


ic    li 


30  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 

Towiiseiul    Co..    New    Brighton.    Pa. 

Traut  &  nine  Mfg.   Co..  New  Britain 

Ct. 

— Electric 

Wickwire    liros.,    Cortland.    N.    Y. 

Co.,  Inc..  BuBtahi,  N.  Y. 
ion    Corn.,    lliie.iiro      Ill_ 

Williamson,  C.  T.,  Wire  Novelty  Co., 

Newark, 

Electric  Welding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
I--edei.ll    .Meh.    &   Welder   Co..    Warren,    O. 
Gibb  Instrument  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Thomson  Electric  Welding  Co..   Lynn.    Mass. 
Thomson    Spot    Welder    Co..    l,yiiii.    Ma>s. 

WELDING  MACHINES — Seam 

Allieri.-an    Eler-tric    Fusion    Corp..    Chicago.     Ill, 
Gibb  Instrnment  Co..  Bay  City.  .Mich. 

WELDING    MACHINES— Spot 


Ele. 


WHEELBARROWS— Foundry 


WHEELS — Car,  Chilled   Iron 

Association  of  Mfrs.  of  Chilled  i 
cago.  111. 

WHEELS — Rolled  Steel 

Carnegie    Stec-l    Co..    Pittsburg 

WINDOWS — Steel 

Dahlstroiii  Metallic  Door  Co..  J 
Lupton's.   David.   Sous  Co..    Pb 

WIRE— Barb 

American    Steel    &    Wire    Co.. 

WIRE — Brass   and  Copper 

Cbas"    .Metal     Works.     Wiiterlm 
Scovill    ,\lfg.    Co..    Waterb'jry. 


Wh:-els.  Chi- 


Wii 


Mfg 


Co..    Fos 


WIRE — Flat,    Round    and   Square 

American  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  riiic-ag 
Dehaven  Mfg.  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Chicngo. 
Miller  &  Van  Winkle.  Inc..  Broolcly: 
Prentiss.  Geo.  W..  &  Co..  Holvoke. 
Roehliii'--'s,  John  .\..  Sons  Co..  Treii 
Sen.cn    Wire    ,^:    Mfg.    i  o. .    Fosto 


Wa 


Wire     Co..     ll.sth 
New   York  City, 
i-e   Works.    New   Brur 
Bros..    Cortland.    N. 


Pa. 


Harlem 
cU.   N.  J. 


WIRE — Mattress 

American    Steel    &   Wire  Co..    Chicago.   111. 
Seneca   Wire  &  Mfg.    Co.,  Postoria.    O. 

WIRE— Netting 

All- I       ■    -1         \   Wire  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
I.iiil:        -  I'-ire  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New    I.;-,  v    \Mi.    rinth  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Wiokuire  Hrothers.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

WIRE — Nickel 

Sevmoiir  Mfg.  Co..  Seymour,  Ct. 

WIRE— Nickel    Silver 


WIRE— Plain,  Galvanized  and  Coppered 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
WIRE — Rubber  Covered 


WIRE — Spoke  and  Crimping 

Anieric-an    Steel    .'i:    Wire   Co..   Chicago.    111. 
Prentiss,  Geo.   W.,  4:  Co.,  llolyoke,  Mass. 

WIRE— Spring  Steel 

American    Steel   ,ic    Wire   Co..   Chicago,    111. 

WIRE— Telephone  and  Telegraph 

American    Steel    ,S:    Wire   Co.,   Chicago,    111, 

WIRE— Welding 

Morns.   Wheel. -r   ,it  C...    Pliibideli.liia.    I>a. 
Pag     —     ■    "    — •       -        -   -■ 


WIRE  CLOTH 

Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Co..  Inc..  Audubon.  N.  J. 
Bunulo    Uiie     Works    CO..    Inc..    liur.alo.    .N.     Y. 
Ludlow-Saylor    Wire   Co.,    The.   St.   Louis.    Mo. 
N.   J.    Wire   Cl.th    Co..   Trenton,    N.   J. 
Wickwire    Bros.,    Cortland,    N.    Y. 

WIRE  FORMING 

American    steel    &   wire   Co..   Chicago..  111. 
Bridgeport    Chain    Co..    Bridgeport,    Ct. 
Campbell    Wire    Specialty    Works.    South    Hend, 

Ind. 
Cuyahoga    Spring   Co.,    Cleveland.    O. 
Eastern   Tool   &   Mtg.    Co.,    Blooiiilield,    N.    J. 
Hindley    .Mfg.    Co.,    Valley    Falls.    R.    I. 


E.  H..  &  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WIRE  COILING  MACHINERY 

Bair.l    Machine    C...    liridgeport. 
Sleeper    4:    Hartley.    Inc..     Worcesti 

WIRE  DRAWING  MACHINERY 

.M..r::aii   Construction    lo..    Woicest 
New  England  Wire  .Machinery  Co., 


WIRE  FORMING  MACHINERY 

I'.aird    .Machine    Co.,    Bri.lgepoi  t. 


Sleeper  &   Hartley. 


Bi..d.n  4:  Dailey  Con.struction  Co.,  Cleve..  I 

.Moi-Killl    ri.nstnictioil    Co.,    Wol-c-e>ter.     Mass. 

New  England  Wire  Machinery  Co..  New  Hnv 


O. 

WIRE  NAIL  MACHINERY 

Niilioi.ul    Machiiierv    r»..    Tiltia.    O. 
Ryerson.    Jos.   T..    4:    Son,    Chicago,    III. 
sle.'tier  4;   Hartley.   Inc.,    Worcester.    Mass. 

WIRE  ROPE 

.K iciin    Stec-I   4:    Wire   Co..    Chicago,    III. 

Ili-.iClei-icU    4:    Biiscom   Rope  Co..    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

naziii.l    Mfg.    Co..    Wilkes-Barre.    Pa. 

lesclien.    A..   4r   Sons   Rope  Co..    St.    Louis.   Mo. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

l!o.  blii:  .■■s.    John    A..    Sons   Co..    Trenton.    N.   J. 

Upson-Walton   Co..   Cleveland,   O. 

WIRE  ROPE  FITTINGS 


Steel    4:    r\'i 


Co.. 


III. 


WIRE— Phosph. 

Phosphor   Broni 


0..  Seymour,  Ot. 

r  Bronze 

e   Smelting  Co..  Fbila., 

0..   Seymour.    Ct. 

nd   Music 


Upson-Walt 

WIRE     STRAIGHTENING     AND     CUTTING 
MACHINERY— Automatic 

Nilson.    A.    n..    JIachine    Co..    Bi-idc;eport.    Ct. 
Shnster.    F.   B.,    Co.,   New    Haven,   ct. 
Sleeper  &   Hartley.   Inc..    Wnrc..ster.    Mas-. 

WIRE      STRANDING      &      CLOSING      MA- 
CHINES 

N.-w   England   Wire  Machineiv  Co.,  N..,v   /laven. 
Conn- 

WIRE  WORK 

Biiflal,,    Wh..    Works    Co..    Inc..    Ituilalo.    N.    Y. 
Ini-li-.   Wm..    Wire  &  Iron   Wl.s..   Detroit.   Mic-h. 

WIRING   MACHINES 


WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 

Machinery  Dialers.  Inc..  New  Haven.  Ct, 
0=boMi.-  .>;■  S.-vtoii  Maehi-y.  Co..  Clmnbu 
Sidney  Jlach.  Tool  Company,  Sidney,  O. 

WRENCHES 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co  Chi'ngo.  III. 
Cleveland  Punch  ,ct  Shear  Wl;=.  Co  .  f.evc 
Drop  Forging  Co.  of  N.  Y  " 
Indianapolis    Drop    Forgim 


&    Wii 


>    Co..    Chii 
Co      Bn 


Indianapolis, 
Richards     St.. 


Washburn  Wire  Co.,  118th  St.  &  Harlem  River, 


ZINC 

Erdle    Perforating 
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j^eueiiiuer  ^o,   i»i^ 


Abendri.tli   &   lto.it   Mfg.   Co G4 

Accurate   Tool    Works 178,  191 

Actue  Cfar  (Jo 70 

Acluc  Muc'hhie  Tool  Co 1-2 

Acme  Machinery  Co l^H 

Acme  Stpg.  &  Mfg.  Co.. 192 

.*cnie  Steel  Goods-  Co 21 

Acme     Steel     &     Malleable     Iron 

Works,  Inc 36 

Adams,   Wm.,  Fdry.   Co.,   Inc 107 

Adamson    Muelilnc   Co 1'-'^ 

Addy,   Mnlthew,  Co..  The -:; 

Adrlanco  Macli.  Works.  Inc Hn 

Advance  Foundry  Co 180,  liln 

Advance  Furnace  *t  Kng'rg.  Co...   9" 

Advance  Spring  &  Wire  Co .Iii 

Aetna    liall   Bearing  Mfg.    Co 72 

Air  Reduction   Sales   Co 102 

Alr-a-iBht   Steel   Tank  Co 107 

AJax   .Vetul   Co 2K 

Akron  Gear  &  Engrg.  Co 7" 

Akrou-Selle  Co..  The ::i 

Alabama  Power  Co 2<'i 

Albaugli-Duver    Co <'7 

Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Co..l-''^ 
Albert  Sc  Davidson  Pipe  Corp....ls^ 

Albro-CIeni  Eievatoc  Co 7o 

Allan   MfK.    &   Welding  Co.,    Inc..    98 

Allegheny    .Steel    Co !.■! 

Allen  Iron  &   Steel  Co lO.-i 

.\llen,    John    F.,    (.'o 140 

Allen  Mfg.  Co..  The 131 

Alliance   Moehine   Co..    Tiie 7f> 

AlllsChalmers    Mfg.    Co I  .-.'.i 

Alvord  Reamer  &  Tool  Co l;:i' 

American  Air  Compressor  W*ks...HlL* 
Araeri.uil    Broaili    &    .Machine   Co.  12:) 

American   <ar  &   Fdry.   Co 228 

American  Chain  Co.,   Inc 77 

American  Crucible  Products  Co. .  73 
American  Electric  Fusion  Corp.. 102 
American  Forging  &  Socket  Co.. 109 
American   Foundry  Equip.   Co....   90 

Americon    Gas    Furnace   Co 92 

American  Indus.  Furnace  (lorp..  92 
American  Manganese  Bronze  Co.  .   39 

American  Metai  Mose  Co GC 

American  Nickel  Corp 29 

American    Pattern    Works    Co....l9K 

American   Pressed   Steel  Co 17 

American    Puliey    Co 74 

American     Refractories    Co 2."> 

American   Roller  Bearing  Co 7.' 

American   Screw  Co -It 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co..    1^ 

American   .Shipbuilding  Co IT' 

American  Spiral  Pipe  Works ti-i 

American  Steel  Co 5s 

American    Steel    Foundries 3.". 

American    Steel   &    Wire   Co 57 

American  Swiss  Flic  &  Tool  Co.. 135 

American  Tap  &   Die  Co 131 

American  Tool  Works  Co ILL' 

American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co...   -'" 

Ames,   II.  C,   Co 11  i 

Ames.   W..  &  Co .'.n 

Ampiex,    Inc 14L' 

Anclinr  Post   Iron   Works «1 

.\ndrcws    Steel  Co 13 

Ansonia    Novelty    Co 191 

Autiiony  Co..  The  9:» 

Anti-norox    Compound    Co 98 

Apollo    Steel    Co 17 

Arcade  Mfg.   Co 89 

.\reller  «.■  Baldwin.  Inc 184 

Armington   Engrg.    Co 82 

Armstrong  Blum   Mfg.  Co 127 

.\rniBtrong    Bros.    Tool    Co 134 

Ashland  Fire  Brick  Co 25 

AsBKlation    of    Mtrs.    of    Cliillcd 

Car  Wheels    88 

Athenia    .Steel   Co.,    The 20 

.\therton.    Jesse    ....178 

Atkln«.m    Co 3» 

Atlantic    Steel    Casting    Co.; 35 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co 89 

Atlas  Steel  Casting  Co 34 

Auburn   Ball    Bearing  Co 71 

Audulwn  Wire  Cloth  Co.,   Inc (11 

Austin    Co.'    109 

Automatic   .Machine  Co 194 


Barnes    Drill    Co 

Barnes.    Wallace,   Co 40,  .">•". 

Barnes,  W.   F.  &  J'-'Un,  Co 118 

Barnhartl>avls   Co 197 

Bartlctt   .Mfg.  Co 144 

Balh.  C.vril  J..  &  Co 177 

Baush  Mach.  Tool  Co 30 

Boyoune  Bolt  &  Nut  Co ....'.    48 

Belli.    Joseph.    &    Co 182 

Beurdsley-Piper    Co.,    The 90 

Beatty  Mach.  &  Mfg.  Co 144 

Bcaudry  &  Co.,  Inc 153 

Riavcr  Much.  &  Tool  Co..   Inc 194 

i;.    i,ir>    r^  1  iMi-ating  Co 01,199 

I'..    I  .    .  ■    l,:i-.     E.,     Co Ill' 

1     .        !   I    :i  >     &  Mach  Co 81; 

I-  II    '    -         I  IM-     \,.     4N 

II. 11.   .  ii.>   .Mullcnble  Iron  Co 37 

i;..||.-\Mc  liiiliistriai  Furnace  Co...   92 

Hilnii.nt    II-..1I  Works 108 

ncrks  Fiil-.v.  &  .Mfg.  Co 1!I7 

Ilcrlin  Construction  Co.,   Inc Ill' 

Bertolette   Mach.   Tool    Co 182 

Hertsch  &  Ci 14  1 

Best.    W.    N..    Furnace    4:    Burner 


cl   C. 


l..it     M:i.  I.    riant  of  Consolidated 
\'i.t.     1  ...1  Corp.  of  America. .  .14:: 

l:.  1/  I'l-.   .   I'....  The In 

i:  -       '       i.i.K-r  Mach.  Works 137 

rlcsible  Siiaft  Co.    .  .   74 
I  ..I  Fdry.  i  Mach.  Co.l.'..". 

I  -  Ir.in  Fdry 150 

i;:.i..,    .V  .1   hllaou  Co 45 

lil:Mnliiuil   .Much.   Co 124 

Biaw-Knox   Co 107 

Bliss,  E.  W.,  Co 151 

Blo<lgett  Engrg.  &  Tool  Co 133 

Hock  Bearing  Co 72 

Bolivar  Fdry.  Co 191. 

Bounot  Co..   The 114 

l'.i«.tii  Electric  Furnace  Co..  The.    .91 

l'.n..tli  F.-lt  Co.,  Inc KM 

r...\,    Mfi.ii.  ,ii  Co.,  Inc .sj 

i:-*!.'    -I"!!!!,  Jr nil 

li...it~.    Cil.r  &  Co l.-i;i 

liiudlcc  i   Co 77 

Itnullcy,  C.   C.   &  Sou    154 

Brcarlcy,  H.  P 183 

Brlddell,  W.  C.  Co..  Inc 189 

Bridgeport  Chain  Co 50 

Bridgeport  Mach.  &  Tool  Mfg.  Co  , 

Inc 128 

Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  Mfg.   Co..    43 
Bridgeport     Safety     Emcrv     Wheel 

Co..   Inc 125 

Bridgeport  Screw  Co 44 

Bridgeport  Silverware  Mfg.  Corp.  .191 

Rrier  Hill   Steel  Co.,  The    10 

llriu-cs.  Miirvin,  Inc 184 

llrif:;-   .'s    lurivae    182 

I'li-i.'l    ' 98 

Ki.i.ii  II  ,^  imiiey  Construction  Co. .154 
i:..!  I     I    .\   Hascom  Bope  Co.   ...   01 

I  "'I   '  '      48 

I  I      _,    ,\;  Machine  Co 34 

I      -ir  E 79 

111    i,i_   lining  Mach  Co 193 

iiL.uu  l.i.ijiiicering  Co 7': 

1(1  OKU.  Ernest  L IST 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchry.  Co s" 

Brown-McLnrcn  Mfg.  Co 4i: 

lln.wii  ,v  Shiirpc  Mfg.  Co 71 

i;i''"ii  ^^lil•-^  Co ij 

I  I  -    '  "  .  The 84 

1  ^v    I,.,  &  Bros.  Co.   ...132 

I-'"   I"  '     ^'nlll,     Co 195 

iiii.li...v..  Twist  Drill  Co 130 

Budd.  Edw.   U.,  Mfg.  Co 41.   187 

Buiruio  Bronze  Die  Cast  Corp.   ..  .197 

Biirrnlo  Forge  Co m,  142 

BulTalo  Fdry.  &  Mach.  C< 38 

UulTaio    House    Wreck.    &    Salvage 

Co 189 

Huffalo.  Pitts  Co 194 

Hiiffnlo  stcuni  Pump  Co 158 

BulTnlo  Wire  Works  Co..    Inc 120 

Hunting  Brass  &  Bronze  Co..  The.   78 

Biirges.K  .Norton  Mfg.  Co 192 

llury  Compressor  Co 101 

Business  Opportunities   Section. 

200-202 
Butteracid     &     Co..     Dlv.     Union 

IVist  Drill  Co..  Tiie 131 

Byere  Mach.  Co.,  The    82 


B 


Ilabc.ck   i   Wilcox  Co..   The... 

Backer  Mach.  Tool  Supply  Co. 

Baird   Macliiiie  c. 

Boker  Bros 

Baker  &  Co..   Inc 

Baker.    J.    E..    Co , 

Baker  Mfg.  Corp 

Baker  R  &   I,  Co 

Baldwin  Chain  «  Mfg.   Co 

Baltimore    Bross    Co..    The 

Baltimore    Electro    Alloj-s    Co. 

Burber-Colinan    Co 

Barlier-Fostcr   Engrg.    Co 


Cadillac  Malleable  Iron  Ci 

Calder,  Geo.  H ■.  . 

Caldwell,  H.  W.,  &  Son  Co 

Caldwell,  W.  E.,  Co 

t^iilorizing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 

Campliell  Wire  Specialty  Works. 

Cann  &  Saul  Steel  Co..  Inc 

Canton  Forge  &  Axle  Co 

I'linton  Fdry  &  Mach.  Co 

Clinton  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  The. 

I'linton,   Wm.  T.,  &  Co 

Cape  Jlay  Sand  Co 

•arnegie  Steel  Co 

ranoii  Chain  Co 

I'arlhu.^-c   .Mach.  Co 

iiiry  .Mfg.  Co 

■line  Prod.  Co 

Iciitrsi   Iron  &  Metal  Co 

leulrnl  Stcvi  Co 

L'entral  Tube  Co 


I  iiaiiibersburg  Engineering  Co.    .  .  .154 
CUaiiiplou  Blower  Ac  Forge  Co.   ...120 

Cliaiiipion  I';ngrg.  Co 82 

Champion  Mach.  &  Forging  Co.   . .   32 

Champion  Rivet  Co 52 

Chaiiniau   Engrg.    Co..    Division   of 

The  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co.   .. 102 

Chase  Fdry.  &  Mfg.  Co 89 

Ciiase.  Frank  1)..   Inc 110 

Chase  Metal   Works    29 

t;hesapeake  Iron  Works 79,  107 

Chester  Steel  Castings  Co 35 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co;   92 

Chicago   Perforating   Co 01 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 135 

Chi.ago  Hawhidc  Mfg.   Co 70 

Chi.ii!;..  siHi-1  Fdry.  Co 30 

I  liislH.liii  .M.)..re  Mfg.  Co 80 

.  III.  iiiiii.ii  r.iikfonl  Tool  Co 118 

I  III.  iiii.;.>i    Ir.ig  &  .Switch  Co.    ...    89 

riii.ii.iiiili    I'lauer  Co 123 

ciiifiiinati  Shaper  Co 148 

tlty  Foundry  t.'o 34 

Clapp.  E.  D..  Mfg.  Co 34 

Clark  Bros.  Bolt  Co 50 

Chirk.   C.lrtlc.   Harmon  Corp 19:-1 

ri.iinii^-  II. ,11V..  s...-lion 100-189 

I'l.v.  Liiiil  ililN    linn  Co 2;! 

I  I.  %.  hill. I  I  I, III.-  .>e  lOiigrg.  Co 80 

.'l...'liii..l    11.11. luiiri-  I'o 34 

.  I.    .1  .11.1    iMiU..   .^    l''..rge  Co 144 

.    .    .  I..1..1    I'l. 1    . 123 

II...  :..i  .1    I'l  .  mil. 111.-  Tool  Co. 135 

1  i.\.i;iii.i    run.  !i    \    siiear    Works 

Co 141 

Cleveland  Steel  Supply  Co 200 

Clifton-Pratt  Co 180 

Cobb  &  Drew,  Inc 52 

Cohen,  Louis.  &  Son 189 

C'oUiurn  Mach.  Tool  Plant  of  Con- 
solidated   Mach.    Tool    Corp.    of 

America     143 

Coliliiiliia  Steel  Co 21 

Cnliinil.isn    Bronze    Corp 190 

rnliiinl.iis   Brass  Co 39 

C.-liiiiiliiis  Conveyor  Co ,...    78 

I'. il.iis   .M.Kinnou  Chain  Co.    ..    75 

(■..mill.  1.  iiil   lir.ip  Forge  Co 34 

Cniii .ml    sti..-!   Ca.s-ting  Co.    ...    35 

(  ..iiiiiiniivvi.allli   Sirnw  Co ..193 

C.nkcv.   11.   li..  i  C< 82 

Counei'ticut  Gears.    Inc 70 

Connellsville  Foundry  Machine  & 

Steel  Casting  Co 15i; 

Conuersville  Blower  Co 9" 

Consolidated   Mach.   Tool   Corp.   of 

America 14;{ 

Continental  Iron  &  Steel  Co 189 

Contract  Work  Section 191-189 

Cook,  Asa  S..  Co 138 

Cook  Spring  Co 

Cooper  Bros 190 

Cortland  Mach.  &  Tool  Wks 194 

Covington  Macli.  Co..   Inc 147 

Cowdrey.   C.   H.,   Machine  Wks...  193 

Cowles  Tool  Co 131 

Craig  Oil  Co 103 

Crane  <'o 103 

Crawford,    F.    H 181 

Crescent  Refractories  Co. 25 

Cresson-Morris  Co 74 

Creswell.  Samuel  J.,  Iron  Works. 197 

liniker  Bros 22 

.  1  ..  1..  I   x\ l.-r  Co 73 

I      .  III.. 43 

I  I  ji  ...ring  Co 62 

.  ii;  ii  I.    .-I.  .■:  Casting  Co SO 

.  ..:-.■  h. r  Co 107 

riillnniii    Wheel  Co 75 

iiiiti.s   ,.<   Curtis   Co 130 

iiiiiu  I'li.iiiiintic  Machry.  Co.    ...161 

Ciisliiiiau  Chuck  Co 135 

Cushmnn    Co.,    Inc.,    The 198 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co 73 

Cuyahoga  Spring  Co 54 


Dnhlsfroni    Metallic    Door    Co.. 

10,   187,    188 

Dall  Steel  Pro<lucts  Co 192 

Dakc  Engine  Co 86 

Dart,  E.  M..  Mfg.  Co ICl 

Dangherty  Fdry.  Co 107 

Davidson  Pipe  &  Iron  Corp 188 

Davis  Boring  Tool  Co 130 

DavlsBournonville  Co 102 

Davis.  C,  &  Co 18S 

Day  &  Zlmmermnnn,   Inc 108 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works.  . .  159 

Decatur  Jlalleable  Iron  Co 30 

DcCou.   Richard  Co 13 

l>ee|)  Drawn  Metal  Corp 192 

llellnveu  Mfg.   Co 20 

De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co 158 

De  La  Vergne  Mach.  Co 101 

Deining  Co.,  The 158 

Desiuond-Stcphen  Mfg.  Co 120 

Fietioit  Electric  Furnace  Co 92 

Detroit  Hoist  &  Mach.  Co 80 

Detroit   Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co. .    00 

Detr.ilt  Slampinc  Co 131 

Devlin.   Thos..    Mfg.  Co 50.  183 

niaiiinnil  Clamp  &  Flask  Co 91 

Diaiii I  Mfg.  Co 01.    187 

Diamond  Saw  &  Stpg.  Co 12S 

DIbert.  Bancroft  &  Ross  Co..  Ltd.  ISO 

Dickinson.  Thos.  L 12i; 

Dleli  Mach.   Works    I!i5 

Disstou,  Henry.  &  Sons,  Inc 14 


40 

DOIier  Centrifugal   Pump  tc   Mcii. 

Co 159 

Donner  Steel  Co.,  Inc 11 

Douglas  &  Lomason  Co 191 

Drake  Mfg.  Co.,    Inc 86 

Dreis  &  Krump  Mfg.  Co 149 

Dreses  Mach.   Tool  Co 119 

Drop  Forging  Co.  of  New  York   .  .    34 

Drouvf,  G..  Co Ill 

Duff  Patents  Co.,  Inc 110 

Dunbar   Bros..   Co 55 

Durant  Mfg.  Co 97 


Eagle  Pipe  Supply  Co..   Inc 188 

Earle  Gear  &  Mach.  Co 07.  195 

Eastern  Bolt  &  Nut  Co 50 

Eastern  Machine  Screw  Corp.. 48.  131 

Eastern  Rolling  Mill  Co 17 

Eastern  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co 57 

Eccles.    Rlcliard.   Co 34 

Economy  Furnace  Co..  The 92 

Eddystone  Steel  Co 17 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co 2« 

Egyptian  Iron  Works   198 

Electric    Arc    Cutting    i    Welding 

Co 102 

Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co 227 

Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co..   92 

Electric  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co 185 

Electric  Smelting  &  .\luniinum  Co.  103 

Electric  Welding  Machine  C< 90 

Electro  Alloys  Co 92 

Electro  Metallurgical  Sales  Corp..   26 

Elgin  T,H>1  Wks 119 

Elliott-Blair  Steel  Co 20 

Ellis.  Frank  1 110 

Elmes-.   .'has.    F..  Engrg.  Works... 159 

Khv.-ll  I'l.rli.T    Elec.    Co 89 

I  iiii.i.    i:.  nn.ries.  Inc 104 

I      I         '    I     i-iiig  &  Mfg.  Co.  Inc..    34 

I      I.    i  r.inss  Works 39 

1  "I  '     1.  I  I.  lilting   Co 62 

Eiif.  Cit.v   Iron  Works 158 

Erie  Foundry  Co 154 

Erie  -Mfg.  &  Supply  Co 170 

Erie  Steel  Construction  Co 82 

Espen-Lucas  Macii.    Works   127 

Essley.  E.  L.,  Machry.  Co 178 

Etna  Machine  Co ISO 

Euclid  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  The...   86 

Everitt  Co.,  The 50 

Ex-Cell-0  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co 125 

Excelsior  Tool  &  Mach.  Co 153 


F.  P.  Screw  Co 45 

Factory  &  Mill  Supply  Co 176 

Fafnir  Bearing  Co 72 

Fairmont  Foundry  Co 37 

Falcon  Steel  Co 18 

Falk  Corp 67 

Falls  Clutch  &  Machry.  Co 75 

Farreil-Cheek  Steel  Fdry.  Co.    ...  36 

Fate-Root-IIeath  Co 89 

Faweus  Machine  Co 70 

Fay  &  Scott 193 

Federal  Bearings  Co..   Inc..  The..   71 

Federal  Equip.  &  Supply  Co 179 

Federal  .Mach.  &  Welder  Co 102 

Federal  Machry.   Sales  Co 170 

Federal  Signal  Co 196 

FiHleral  Steel  Foundry  Co 35 

Federal  Tool  A  Alloy  Steel  Corp..    13 

Ferguson  Furnace  Co 91 

Ferracute  Machine  Co 149 

Ferry  Cap  &  Set  Screw  Co 51 

Firth-Sterllng  Steel  Co 10 

Firth,  Tlios..  Jfc  Sons,  Inc 10 

Fischer,  Charles,  Spring  Co 54 

Fitzgerald,  W.  U.  J.,  &  Co 170 

Fitzsimons  Co.,  The 9 

Flexible  Steel   Lacing  Co 75 

Plinn  Jt  DrelTein  Co 162 

Foerst.  John.  &  Sons 91 

Ford   Chain  Blm-k  Co 85 

Ford.  J.  B.,  Co.,  The 105 

Fort   Madison  Fdry 198 

Foster.  II.  M..  Co 188 

Foster  Machine  Co 123 

Fnstoria  Screw  Co.,  The 48 

Fourcliinie  Mfg.  Co..  Ine 192 

Fraiulughani  Fdrles..  Inc 39 

Franklin   Die-Casting  Corp 39 

Franklin  Mach.  Co 196 

Frederick   Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  The.. 159 

Fredcricksen  Co 39 

Freeman-Riff  Co 78 

Kreidus  Mchry.  Co 183 

Freyn.  Brassert  &  Co 110 

Frost    Mfg.    Co.,    The,    Galesburg. 

Ill 198 

Fuller  Engrg.  Co 92 
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Gale  Mfg.  Oo 

Gandy  Beltiug  Co.    ... 

C.irland  Mtg.  Co 

Garrison.  A..  Fdry.  Co. 
Garvin  Macb.  Co.  .174, 


lUltner's,    Henry    A.,    Sons    C«.^    ^^^ 

nobb«  SIfg.  Co 53 

.Uocvel  .Mfg.  Corp.    .^.•••. 
198    HoBKSon  &  Fottis  Mfg.  to. 


IM 


HoliTott  &  Co. 

,  HorsbiirgU  &  Scott  Co 

50    Horstiiiann.  P.  W.,  Co 

llorton.  E.,  &  Son  to 

,  Hoskins  Mtg.  Co. 

180.  181.  194   nulibard  Spring  Works 


.i:i:i 


Gas    Producor   4:    Engrg.    Corp.    of 


1  Engineering  Co 

Indirect  Heat  Oven  Co 


X.  J. 

Gntbman 

Gellnrirli 

Inc -" 

Gem  Stunipe<l  Steel  Co 191 

General  Drop  Forge  Co 33 

G<>neral  Electric  Co 83.  99 

General  Macli.  &  Mfg.  Co 191 

General   Mfg.  Co 1*9 

Gender,  Paesclike  &  Frey  Co 41 

Gibb  Instrument  Co 10" 

Gibson,  Wra.   D.,   Co 36 

Gifford-Wood  Co 77 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co 103 

Glsbolt  Machine  Co 1",  I'S 

Gits  Bros..  Mfg.  Co 103 

Gleason    Works    124 

Glens  Falls  Mach.  Works 197 

Globe  Mach.  &  Stamping  Co. 

Globe  To.ll  &  Engrg.  Co 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co.    ••••■■ 

Goodenow.  F.  J..  Furnace  lo. 

(teuld  &  Bberhardt   

Goyer  Co.,  The   

Graves  Macbry.  Exchange  . . . 

Gray  Iron  Fdry 


I  Hubbell,  Harvey,  Inc. 
Hubley  Mfg.  Co, 


.130 


Lancaster  Ironworks.  Inc l<>«P'»^."''i'„\^  ^'.!^'.':'.^'^.".".^*,'','^;  79 


.I9r 


Hunter  Saw  &  Mach.  Co. 
UurwiU  Bros.,   Iron  &  Metal  Co. 

Inc .■  ■•W 

nvntt  Uoller  Bearing  Co. 
Hide  Park  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co 

Hyman.  Joseph.  &  Sons 1|1 

Hyniau-Michaels  Co.   . 


I 


.198 


.123 


Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.    ...  91 

Ideal  Machinery  Co 180,  181 

Illinois  Steel  Co *'' 

Illinois      Steel      Co.,      Warehouse 

Dept " 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co, 
Indianapolis  Drop  Forging  Co.   ...   a.i 
Industrial  Equip.  Co..  X.  Y.  C...1SG 
Industrial     Equip.     Co.,     Minster, 

Ohio *■; 

Industrial  Steel  Casting  Co 3fi 

Industrial   Works 


Landis,  A.  B.,  &  Son 

Landls  Machine  Co 

I.andis  To<d  Co.  , 

Lane.  H.  M..  Co.,  The  . . 

Lanskl,  I..  &  Son  ...... 

Lapointe,  J.  N.,  Co.   

Larson  Tool  &  Stpg.  Co. 

Laughlin.  Alex.,  &  Co.  . 

Lavlno,  E.  J.,  &  Co 

Lea-Courtenay  Co 

I  Loaf,  E.  B..  Co 

■•,1,1.   Leahy,  John  W 

•  Leavitt.  C.  W.,  &  Co -« 

Lebanon  Gear  &  Mach.  Works. . .  .19|> 

Lee  Spring  Co ''■' 

Leffler.  Chas..  &  Co 1^;J 

Lehniann  Machine  Co 1 — 

Leland-Gilford  Co 11* 

Leschen,  A.,  &  Sons  Bope  Co.   ...    |>n 

Lewis  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co IS" 

Lewis-Shepard  Co *" 

Liberty  Tool  &  Die  Co 191 

Limbert.  Geo.  B.,  &  Co lO'' 

Under  Mchry.  &  Steel  Co.  ■•••■■IfJ 
Lindsay.  James  G..  &  C;>;.  Jne.  .  •  1'^ 
Link-Belt  Co.    :.,.-37.    la.    .8.  84.  s. 


Minneapolis 


_, Steel  &  Macbry.  C0..II11 

Mitihell-Tappen    Co 181 

MiKlern  Tool  Plant  of  Consolidattd 
Mach.  Tool  Corp.  of  America   ..14.', 

1"''    Moliegan  Tube  Co <!!• 

.Moltnip  Steel  Products  0» 10 

\l..H:n.l,  Mnch.   Tool  <>.,  The 1^2 

M.  :  r...    ^ti-._'l  Casting  Co. 


18 


.189 


Ills    M.i.ii'-  .^  >kK>re,  Inc. 

.,„  ,  M I-.   \V.  E.,  &  Co. 

-"  ;  .Moon-  i  White  Co.  . 
I'i9  Morey  i  Co..  Inc.  .. 
183  Morgan  Constructii 
193    "  >■--••'—  " 


...191 
.1,   ,3(1 


.170 
.154 
.1,59 


Morris  Machine  Works 

Morris.  Wheeler  &  Co 9 

&  Bailey  Steel  Co 20 

Alorrison   &   Risman    189 

Morse  Chain  <'o 10 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Mach.  Co.    ..130 

Morton  Mtg.  Co 123 

Morton.  Thos 75 

Mosel  Mfg.  Co 40 

Mueller   Mach.    T.wl   Co 119 

Mummert-Dison  Co 91 

Mundt,   Chas.,    &   Sons    63 

Mundv,  J.  S.,  Hoisting  Engine  Co.  80 
Myers,  F.  E.,  &  Bro.  Co 159 


N 


Gray,  Peter,  &  Sons,  Inc. ISi  [ngalls  Iron  Works  Co 

Great  Lakes  Pressed  Steel  Corp. .  .19-    ,„*gersoll-Rand  Co ••■■,••• 

Greaves-Klusman  Tool  Co.    123    j  Bj.^    „-     ^yj^g  ^^  iron  Works. . 

i;reen.  A.  P..  Fire  Brick  Corp     . .   -o    i^^f^^i  steel  Co ...■•■ 

Green.  L.  A..  Rail  &  Macbry.  Co. .  189    j^^^^^.^^^ jj^^g,  pug)  g,  iron  Corp. . 
GreenSeld  Tap  4:  Die  Corp.  ......  IS]    ,„,ejBational  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

Greenpoint  Iron  &  Pipe  Co.,  luc.lSoi  -         ■   "»--'  "- 

Greer  Steel  Co i" 

Gregory  Electric  Co 184 

Griffin  Mfg.  Co. 19 

Grimes  Molding  Mach.  Co 89 

Grindle  Fuel  Equip.  Co 97 

Gronar.   J.  J..  &  Co. 19' 

Gurnev  Ball  Bearing  Co 'S 


H 


Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co, 

Iron  Trade  Products  Co j-; 

Ironton  Fire  Brick  Co -[' 

Ironton  Punch  &  Shear  Co 14- 

Irving  Iron  Works   i^- 


Lippey,  Richard  J ......  •  •  • 

T  ittell  F  J..  Machine  t  n.  •  ■  •  '  '  l-o 
}:;'4e&  Shipley  Mach.  Tool  Co  ..1.8 
l^n»  &  Allstatter  Co.  .144.  IS-  -"u 


Lovejoy  Tool  Co..  Inc.  .  . ._ 
Lov  &  Nawrath  Div.  n 
iiam  Iron  Foundry  .... 
Lucas  Mach.  Tool  Co.  .  . . 
Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  CO.  . 
Lumen  BenrinsT  Co,  ...■•• 
Lupt.^n-^-.   n.lvid.   Sons  Co. 


Janney,  Stcinmetz  &  Co. 

Jareckl  Mfg.  Co 

H.  S.  B.  W. — Cochrane  Corp 137  Jefferson  Union  Co 

Hadfleld-Penflcld    Steel    Co..    The.  jelllff,  Geo.  H.,  &  Son  . 

^"  Q,  Jenkins  Bros 

Hagan.  George  J.,  Co „   Jenkins  Mfg.   Co 

Haiss,  Geo.,  Mfg.  Co..  Inc '  i    Jenkinson.  R.  C,  &  Co. 


Napier  Saw  Works.  Inc 12G 

Xashville  Industrial  Corp.   ..183,  187 

National  Acme  Co 120 

National  Blank  Book  Co 191 

National  Drawn  Steel  Co 10 

National  Engineering  Co 90 

National  Forge  &  Tool  Co 32 

National  Machry.    Co 140 

National  Steel  Casting  Co 35 

National  Supply  Co 174 

National   Transit    Pump    &    Mach. 


M 


122.   lOfi 


.110 


McCabe.  J.  J..  Lathe  i  Mach 

Corp 

McCabe  &  Shceran  Machry.  Corp.  .169 

McClintic-Marshall   Co 

Mi'Conway  &  Torley  Co 

MiCoy-Brandt  Machry.  Co 

McCuUough-Dalzell  Crucible  Co. 

188 


.174 


Hamburg  Boiler  Works   107  |  jgn^so^.^rigut  Co 112]  McKii 

Hammond  Iron  Works ^"^   Johnson,  Carlvle,  Machine  Co.   ...   73 

Hanlon-Gregory    Galvanlang    Cg^'  ^^^    Johnson-Peter  Co 06 


McDowell  &  Co 

McOann  Mfg.  Co..   Inc.    . 

Mc-Kaig.  Merwin 

McKee.   Arthur  G.,  &  Co. 


.110 


Fdr: 


86 


...19:; 


Hanna  Engrg.  Works  . . 
Hanna.  M.  A.,  &  Co.  .  . 
Hanuey  Stamping  Works 

Hanson.   Edward    19- 

Harbison-Walker   Refractories    Co.  2fi 

Hardy,  F.  A..  &  Co •  US 

Harrington.  E..  Son  &  Co.,  Inc.  . .  85 
Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co.  63 

Harris  Bros.  Co 107 

Harris.  B.  W..  &  Leo,  Co 183 

Harrisburg   Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending 
Co. 


Johnson,  Wm,  O.,  &  Sons  Machy 


.   Co.. 

Inc. . . 

.192 

.  r  Co 

.  42 
,196 

,  Co. 

..116. 

133 
176 

&  Ml 

h.  Co.. 

.    74 

&  Mach.  C« 190 

..181 


.199 
.170.   173 


Harrison  Bolt  &  Nat  Co 48 

Hart.  R.  A..  Mfg.  Co «8 

Hartford  Machine  Screw  Co 45 

Hartford  Special  Machry.  Co.   ...194 

Harvey.  Arthur  C.  Co 13 

Harvey  Electric  Co 31 

Harwich  Stpg.  Co 192 

Haskell.   Wm.  H.,  Mfg.   Co 138 

Hawkridge  Bros.,   Co l* 

Hawley  Down  Draft  Fornace  Co..   91 

Hayes  Brass  Fdry..  Inc 197 

Hayward  Co 78 

Hazard  Mfg.   Co 59 

Heald  Mach.  Co 125 

Heine  Boiler  Co 158.  183 

Help  and  Situations  Wanted.  .203-204 
Heltzel  Steel  Form  &  Iron  Co.   . .  .107 

Henderson  Bros.  Co 91 

Henderson  Mach.  Co 149 

Hendlev  &  Whittemore  Co 140 

Hendrick  Mfg.   Co 62 

Henson-Blair   Mfg.   Co.    .    .    .....192 

Heppenstall  Poree  &  Knife  Co 3J 

Herald  Mfg.  &  Trading  Corp 17a 

Hevwarrt.   Thos.  K..  Co 28 

Hickman.  Williams  &  Co 23 

Hill.  Clarke  &  Co..  Inc Ii4 

Hill.  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Chicago 168 

Hill-Curtis  Co 124 

Hill.  John  T.  &  Co..  Inc 189 

Hilles   &   Jones   Plant   of   Consoli- 
dated    Mach.     Tool      Corp. 
Amer: 


Kea 

Keating. 


K 


&  Trecker  Corp 124 


McMuUen  Machry.  Co. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.   . . . : 84 

Machine  Products  Co.  .  . 
Machinery  Dealers.  Inc.  . 
Machler.  Panl,  Co.,  Tlie. 

JIagnetic  Mfg.  Co 

Mahr  Mfg.  Co 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co 116 

Manistee  Iron  Works  Co 158 

Manufacturers  Mach.  Tool  &  Sup-^_ 
ply  Co 


E.  F..  Ci 


60 


Kempsmith   Mfg.   Co 124 

Kennedy,  Julian    108 

Kent-Owens   Machine  Co 134 

Kenwood  Bridge  Co H' 

Keokuk  Electro-Metals  Co 28 

Kerr  Turbine  Co 161 

Keystone  Bronze  Co. 
Keystone  Screw  Co. 
Keystone  Tool  &  Metal  Parts  Corp.  40 

Kidder,  R.  E..  Co 128 

KUborn  &  Bishop  Co. 

Kilby  Mfg.    Co 

Kinnear  Mfg.  Co. 128 

Kirk  &  Blum  Mfg.   Co 192 

Kirk-Latty  Mfg.  Co 48 

Klein.  Nathan.  &  Co. 1  »2 

Kline  Hardware  Co 19^ 

Klotz   Machine  Co IS" 

Knickerbocker    Co 11- 

Koehler  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc...........  43 

Konigslow.   E..    Stpg.   &  Tool  Co. 

The 

Kropp  Forge  Co 


Moi 


Machine  Co. 

chant.  Geo.  F..  Co 

iup  Metal  &  Supply  Co.    . 

is  Bros. .  Inc 

schke  Mfg.  Co 


Co. 


Mnyta; 
Meachero   G' 


.143 


40.  is; 


L.  &  D.  Metal  &  Supply  Co..  Inc.lSJ 

Laclede  Steel  Co 21 

Lakeside  Malleable  Castings  Co. .  .   3( 


Marshalltown  Mfi 

Martien.  Wm..  &  Co 200 

Martin  Prod.   Co 19- 

Mattatuck  Mfg.  Co..  The 40 

Matthews.  H.  A..  Mfg.  Co 42 

Matthews.  .Tas.  H..  &  Co 130 

Matthews  Mfg.  Co 42 

Mavnard  Elec.  Steel  Casting  Co...  36 

184 

Corp 09 

Meaker  Galv.anlzing  Co 103 

Mechanics  Tool  &  Stpg.  Co 191 

Medart  Co..  The 74 

Meeker  Pdry.  Co ^7 

Meisselbach-Catucci  Mtg.  Co..  Inc.194 

Melling  Forging  Co 32 

Mercer  Motors  Co 184 

Meirall.  Wm.  B 200 

Merrell  Mfg.  Co 130 

Merrill  Bros 

Mesta  Machine  Co 

Metal  Specialty  Co 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corp 

Metnline    C.i 

Mi.  liiL':in  Gear  &  Engrg.  < 
Mi.Uv.st  Fnrge  &  Steel  Co 
MiUram.  Alexander.  Co... 

.Miles.  F.  S..  Co 

Miles    Machinery    Co, 


Co 15y 

National  Tube  Co 65 

National  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co. ..130 
National  Tmbrella  Frame  Co.    ...   54 

Naugatuck   Mfg.    Co 164 

Nazel  Engrg.  &  Mach.  Works 153 

Neil  &  Smith  Elec.  Tool  Co 135 

Newark  Gear  Cutting  Mach.  Co.  ..123 
Newark    Malleable     Iron     Works, 

Louis  Sacks.  Inc 36 

New  Britain  Mach.  Co 46,   177 

Newcomb  Spring  Corp 54 

New  Departure  Mfg.  Co 72 

New  England  Pressed  Steel  Co.  . .  40 
New  England  Tube  &  Stpg.  Co.  . .  40 
New  England  Wire  Machry.  Co...  137 

N.  J.  Pdry.  &  Mach.  Co 80 

N.  'j.  Wire  Cloth  Co 61 

Newman  Clock  Co..  Inc 128 

New  Metal  Tool  Steel  Co 133 

Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co 9 

Newton  Mach.  Tool  Plant  of  Con- 
solidated   Mach.    Tool    Corp.    of 

America     143 

Newton   Mfg.   Co..   The    48 

N.  T.  Belting  &  Packing  Co 75 

N.  Y.  Machry.  Exchange 172 

N.  T.  Metal  Ceiling  Co 192 

Niagara  Mach.  &  Tool  Works 148 

Xicholls,  Wm.  H.,  Co..  Inc. 89 

Nicholson,  W.  H.  &  Co 131 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co.. 
.124  70.   79,   117,    176 

Niles.  P.  H..  &  Co.,  Inc 180 

Nilson,  A.  H.,  Mach.  Co 137 

Nilson-Miller  Corp 194 

Nordberg  Mfg.   Co 159 

Norma  Co.  of  .\meric.a 72 

North  Wales  Machine  Co..  Inc 197 

Northern  Blower  Co 90 

Northern  Engrg.  Works 79.  85 

Northern  Malleable  Iron  Co 37 

Northwest   Engrg.   Co 82 

Norton  Iron  Works 52 

Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co 162 

Nnssbaum.    V.   M..  &  Co !.«?; 

Nuttall.  .John 178 

Oo 67 


.160 


Coal  &  Coke  Co 24  '  t,an,berg.  A..  &  Co. 


Hilln.—    - 

Hillside  Fluor  Spar  Mines 

giSdleJ  2iT^ S: ;:::::::::::::  57|Lancaster  Fdry.  a,. 


Lambert  &  Todd  Mach.  Co. 


48 

'.■ 184,  186 

Miller-Owen  Electric  Co..    Inc.    ..184 

Miller  &  Van  Winkle.  Inc .•>4 

Millholland  Mach.  Co 195 

Milne.  A..  &  Co 14 


Nuttall, 


Oakley  Chemical  Co 105 

Ohio  Elec.  &  Controller  Co 86 

Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co 84 

Ohio  Mach.  Tool  Co 12.1 

Ohio  Metal  Stpg.  &  Mfg.  Co 192 

Ohio  Steel  Fdry.  Co 35 

Oliver  Iron  i  Steel  Co 50 

Oneonta  Iron  Works,  Inc 196 

Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co 84 

Osborn  Mach.  Co 197 

Osborne  &  Sexton  Machry.  Co.      .178 

Otis  Steel  Co Ij 

Ottemiller,   Wm.   H..  Co..  Inc.    ...   46 

Oven  Equipment  &  Mtg.  Co 94 

Oviatt.  D.  C.  &  Co , 181 


224 


(Kection  i)b) 


Pacini'  Coast  Steel  Co 13 

Pagp  Steel  4  Wire  Co 5" 

Palnut  Corj) '>- 

PaDfburn  Corporation 80 

t'annier  llros.  Stamp  Co 128 

I'arinh  A:  UliiKliani  Corp *" 

Park  Ch.iiiliiil  Co 87 

Park  lltf.  Co ■IS 

Park  i  Williams.  Ine 1'- 

Parker  Supply  Co.,  Ine 4u 

Patil..   K.   It..  Mfg.  Co 185 

Patrlarohc  &  Bell    14 , 

Pawtucket  Mfg.  Co 138 ! 

PaxsDD.  J.  W..  Co 80 

Payne.  N.  B..  &  Co 82.  186 

Peal>ody  Fuel  Co 26 

Peerlcm  Drawn  Steel  Co S 

Pels.  Henry,  i  Co 142 

Penn  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co 197 

Penn  Mold  &  Mfg.  Co 12 

Penn  Screw  &  Macb.  Wks.  ..180.  19.1 
Pennsylvania  Engineering  Wks... 108 
Pennsylvania      Flexible      Metallic 

Tubing  Co 67 

Pennsylvania  Furnace  &  Iron  Co.  .107 
Pennsylvania  Pump  &  Comp.   Co.  .158 

Peguonnock  Fdry 196 

Perln.  C.  P.— S.  M.  Marshall  ...108 
Perry.   Buiton.  Donne  Co.    ..187.   188 

I'eterson  Mach.   Co..   luc 194 

Petroleum  Iron  Works  Co 108 

Pettinos.   Geo.    F 80 

Pfnnnuiucllcr  Engrg.  Co 183 

Phlladclplila  Uear  Wks 68 

Phlledelpliln  .Mchry.  Eichange.  . . .  180 
Phlludelphia  Iloll  &  Mach.  Co.   ...157 

I'lilladclphia  Steel  &  Iron  Co 32 

Phillips.  F.  II.,  &  Sons  Co 12 

Phoenix  Iron  Co 108 

Phosphor  Bronze  Smelting  Co 3 

Plckands.  Mather  &  Co 24 

PIdgeon,  ThOB..  Iron  Co 186 

I'ledmont  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co..   Inc.197 

Pilling  &  Co.,  Ine 22 

Pipe  Machinery  *-'o l-'iO 

Pittxhurgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co.  ..10.1 
PlttsliurKh  Klec.  Furnace  Corp. ...  92 
I'ittshiirKh  <;rin.llng  Wheel  Co.  ..12fi 
Pittsburgh   Knife  &  Forge  Co.    ...    32 

Pittsburgh   Metallurgical  Co 28 

Pittsburgh   Perforating  Co 61 

Pittsburgh    Piiie    Coil    &    Bending 

Co.    ..    164 

Pittsburgh  Piping  &  Equip.  Co 164 

Pittsburgh  liolls  Corp 157 

Pittsburgh  Scanilesa  Tube  Co.  ...  68 
PittBburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  Co.  .  .  14 
Plttslmrgh  Valve  Fdry.  &  Con.  Co.  162 

Plttsfleld  Macb.  &  IVxd  Go. IBS 

Piatt   Iron  Works    158 

Portable  Machinery  Co 78 

Portage  Silica  Co..  The 90 

Porter,    II.   K 135 

Porter.  II.  K..  Co.   .  ; 86 

Porter  Machine  Co.,  Ine 195 

Positive  Lock  Washer  Co 53 

Potts,  Henry,  ft  Oo 188 

Potts,   Horace  T..   &  Co 8 

Pottstown  Sleel  Co 183 

Powell  Mfg.  Co 195 

Powell.   Wm..  Co 164 

Power  Machry.  Exchange,  Inc.  . . .  184 

Power   Specialty   Co 161 

Pratt  &   Whitney  Co 181 

Precision  Instrument  Co 98 

Prentice.  Geo.  W.,  4  Co 58 

Prentiss.   Henry,  ft  Co.,   Ine 172 

Preat-OLltc  Co 226 

Prlchard.  C.  W.,  Co.,  Inc 179 

Progressive  Mfg.  Co 47 

Pruyn  Bearings  Exch.,  The  72 

Pulaski  Pdry.  &  Mfg.  Corp 198 

Pure  on  Co.,  The   103 

Pyrw  Clay  Products  Co 25 


Relbnce  Electric  &  Engrg.  Co 73 

lieliiincc  Mfg.  Co 53 

Reruibllc  Crcosoting  Co 112 

Kcpubllc  Iron  &  Steel  Co 7 

Reynolds  Engineering  Co 19B 

lilinile   island  Crucible  Steel  Co.  ..19« 

Illiodc  Island  Tool  Co 50 

Richards.Wilcox  Mfg.  Co 78 

Rlchiird.son  &  Co..  Inc 189 

Richey,    Browne  &  Donald,    Inc.  ..196 

Richnioud  Forgings  Corp 33 

Richmond  Malleable  Castings  Co. .   37 

Bidgway,  Craig,  ft  Son  Oo 78 

Ripley.    J.    B.,    Brass  Fdry 195 

Riter-Conley  Co 108 

Riverside  Mchry.  Depot 177.   181 

Riverside  Steel  Casting  Co 34 

Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Co 136 

Rivett   Lathe  &   Grinder  Co 125 

Rlbertson.    H.   H.,   10 Ill 

Boblns  Conveying  Belt  Co 78 

Robinson  &  Orr 189 

Robinson    Tool    Wks..    Inc 191 

Rockford    Bolt  Co 48 

RocUford    Iron    Works 149 

K.K-kford    Malleable   Iron    Works..    .17 

Rockwell,   W.  8..  Co 92 

Roebling's.    J.    A.,    Sons    Co 58 

Roepcr    Crane   &    Hoist    Works...    82 

KoBcrs.    Brown    &   Co 21,    22 

Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co 29 

Rome  Mfg    Co 31 

Root  Co..   The 98 

Roots,    P.    H.    ft    F.    M..    Co 90 

Royereford    Fdry.     ft     Mach.    Co., 


.118 


In 
Rubino,   J.   A.    ..'... 

Runyon.  W.  C. .  ft  Co. . 22 

Ru.ssell.     Burdsall     4     Ward     Bolt 

&    Nut    Co 49 

Rus!<ell    Machine   Co n.'i 

Ryerson.    Jos.    T..    &    Son 2.    H^ 

Byther   &    Pringle   Co 198 


Sachsenmaler.    Geo..   Co IS4 

Safety  Equip.  Service  Co 112 

St.   l/ouis  Coke   &  Chemical   Co. .  .    21 
St.  Ixiuis  Malleable  Casting  Co...    36 

St.    Marys   Foundry    Co 188 

Samuel,    Frank    28 

Saunders,    D..    Sons 138 

Savage,  John  A.,  &  Co 25 

Scaife,    Wm.   B..   4  Sons  Co 107 

Schieren,   Chas.    A.,    Co 75 

Schoder  4  Lombard   Co 128 

Schocdlnger,  F.  0 192 

Schreer    4    Poster.     Inc 188 

Schultz.    A.   L..    &    Son 73 

Schuylkill    Forge    Co 32 

Sehwerdtle    Stamp    Co 1 28 

Scovlll  Mfg.   Co 29 

Scranton   Forging   Co 34 

Screw    Mach.    Products    Corp 45 

Scully.    Jones   4    Co 186 

Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Oo 17 

Seneca    Wire   &    Mfg.    Co 59 

Sessions-   Foundry    Co 37 

Sessions,   J.   H.,   4  Son 40 

Seymour   Mfg.    Co..    The 29 

Seymour   Metal   Goods   Co 191 

Sharon   Foundry    Co SS 

Sharon    Pressed    Steel    Co 89 

Sharpsville   Boiler    Wks.    Co 186 

Shaw.    Welsh   &   Co 198 

Sherwood,     E.     C 189 

Shimer.   Samuel  J.,  4  Sons,  Inc..   47 

Shipper's  Car  Line.  Inc 186 

Shoemaker  •  Satterthwalt      Bridge 


Co. 


.110 


Queens  Run  Refrnctorleii  Co..  Inc.    25 

Quiekwork  Co 146 

Quigley    Furnace    Specialties    Co., 


R.   I.   V.  Co.,  Inc 71 

Rnndlc  Mchry.  Co 170 

RauBcm   Mfg.    Co 124 

Raritan   Fdry.   Co 197 

Raymond  Bn*.  Engrg.  Co 96 

Rnym..nd  Mfg.   Co.,   Ltd ."iB 

Reading  Chain  4  Block  Corp.    ...   86 

Reading  Engrg.  Wks 183 

Reading  Iron  Co 64 

Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Inc 84 

Reed-Prentice  Co 119 


Shore  Instrument  4  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  97 

Shuster.  F.  B.,  Co 140 

Sidney  Mach.   Tool   Co 122 

Sler-Bath    Co 194 

Simmons  Mach.   Co..   Inc 173 

Simonds     Mfg.      Co.,       Fitchborg. 


.127 


Ma 
Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  12 

Slvyer  Steel  Carting  Oo 84 

Skinner   Bros.    Mfg.    Co..    Inc 112 

Skinner  Chuck  Co 133 

.Slceiwr   &   Hartley.    Inc 138 

Sloan    &    Zook     103 

Sly.  W.   W.,  Mfg.  Co 90 

Smith,  Geo.  It.,   Steel  Casting  Co.  36 

Smith    Gas    Engineering  Co 162 

Smith  &   Mills  Co 123 

Smith,    Morton   B.,    Co 188 

Smith  4  Serrell a 74 

Smythe,    S.    R.,   Co..    Inc 110 

Snead   Architectural   Iron   Works.  .  14 

Snyder,    W.    P..    4   Co 23 

Sofranscy,   H..   Co 183 

Solnr   Compounds    Corp 103 

Soss   Manufacturing  Co,    Inc 39 

Softer  Bros.,  Inc. 106 

South    Bend    Lathe    Works 122 

Southern    Ferro    AIIovs    Co 21 

Southwark    Fdry.    4    Mch.    Co. 

152,    182,    186 

Spencer's.  I.  S..   Sons  Co SS 

Spencer  Turbine    Co 162 

Si.lndler    4    Deringer 194 

Springfield    Mfg.    Co 125 


Stamp,    Charles   B..    Co 86 

Standard  Alloys  Co 26 

Standard    Gauge    Steel    Co 12 

Standard    Screw    Products  Co 43 

Standard   Tin    Plate  Co.,    The 18 

Stanley  Belting  Corp 75 

Stanley    Works    21 

Starrett.   L.    S..   Co 127 

Steel  Si  Tube  Co.  of  America....   64 

Steele  &  Condict,  Inc 184 

St.inen.   William.   4  Co 193 

Stcinir.    Emil    E..    4   Co..    Ine 93 

Stclnle  Turret   Mach.   Co 119 

Sterling    Blower    Co 112 

Sterling    Grinding    Wheel    Co 126 

.Sterling   Wheelbarrow    Co 81 

Stewart    Furnace    Co..    The.".....    'J3 

Stewart-Skinner  Co 42 

Stickley.    E.    R,    Machry.    Co 178 

Sttllman.    Allrn    P..    Inc 192 

Stockbrldce    Machine    Co 123 

Stocker-Rumely-Wnchs  Oo.    179 

Stoehr.    A.    M..    Mchry.    Co 182 

Stokvls.  R.  S..  4  Sons,  Inc 177 

Stoll,    D.    H..   Co 150 

Stolp   Co.,    Inc 148 

Storms    Drop    Forging    Co 33 

Stow  Manufacturing  Co 1 28 

Stowe-Fnller  Co..  The 23 

Stowcll    Co..    The 37 

Straight  Line  Engine  Co..    Inc 197 

Strand.  N.  A..  4  Co 128 

Strelne    Tool    4    Mfg.     Co 148 

Striebv    &    F.K.te   Co 34 

Stumpf  Una-Flow  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 161 

Sturtevant.    B.    F..    Co Ill 

Sullivan    Machinery    Co 161 

Summerill   Tubing  Co 66 

Snn  Oo 103 

Superior  Metal  Products  Co 192 

Superior  Steel   Corp 19 

Surface   Combustion   Co 92 

Sweet     4     Dovle     Fdry.     4     Mach. 

Co .38.   174 

Sweet,    A.    L..   Iron   Works 197 

Swindell.   Wm..   4  Bros 110 


Tate-Jones  ft  Co.,   Inc 92 

Ta.vlor.  Chas.,   Sons  Co 25 

Taylor  4    Fenn   Co 126 

Taylor   Instrument   Companies....    87 

Taylor.  N.  4  G..   Co 18 

Tnylor-Shnntz  Co 191 

Taylor- Wason  Corp 12 

Taylor  Welder  Co..  The 102 

Taylor-Wilson    Mfg.    Co 67 

Temple    Malleable    Iron    ft    Bteel 


TennesKpe  Coal.   Iron  4  R.  R.  Co.. 

TUornast..n  Metal  Wks 

Thompson  Bros 

Thomp.'ion    Grinder    Co 

Thomson   Electric    Welding  Co 

Thomson    Spot    Welder   Co 

Thorn.  J    S..   Co 

Tiffin   Brass  &   Br<mze   Co 

Tlogn    Steel    &    Iron   Co 

Tippett  4   Wood    

Titanium   Alloy  Mfg.   Co 

Titchener.    E.    H.,   ft   Co......... 

TodStambaugh    Co 

Toledo  Crane    Co 

Toledo  Machine  ft  Tool  Co 

TiH.mey.  Frank,   Inc 

Tojiplng  Bros 

Torrlngton    Co 

Torrlngton  Mfg.   Co 

Towmotor  Co 

Townsend   Co 

Track    Specialties    Co. , 


Transue    4    Williams    Steel    Forg- 
ing C. 

Traiit   &  nine   Mfe.    Co 1 

Triplex    Machine   Tool   Corp 1 

Trov  Engine  4  Mch.  Co 1 

Trov  Fdrv.  4  Mach.  Co..  Inc 

Trumbull    Steel   Co 

Tudor    Boiler    Mfg.    Co 1 

Turner   Mach.    Co 1 

Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg.  Co 1 

Tnteln.    E.    Arthur.    Inc 


u 


Cllmnn.  Jacob 174 

Clraer.    J.    C.    Co 191.     195 

UnderFeed  Stoker  Co.  of  America  157 

Union  Chain  *  Mtg.  Co 77 

Union  Drawn  Steel  Co 11 

Union    Mfg.    Co 133 

Union   Switch  &   Signal  Co S3 

United  Alloy  Steel  Corp 1! 

United  Engineering  4  Fdry.   Co.  .164 

U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Mfg.   Co 72 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Fdry.   Co.  61 

U.  S,  Perro    Alloys     Corp 2>i 

U.  S.  Nickel    Co 29 

U.  S.  Refractories  Corp 2-1 

U.  S.  Silica  Co 90 

Universal    Boring   Mach.    Co 12.", 

Upson-Walton    Co..     The...'. 59 

Utica     Steam     Engine     ft     Boiler 
Works,  The 194 


V.   &   O.    I'n-bs   Co 150 

Vall.y    Mould    4    Iron    Corp 9 

Vanadium   .\lloy    Steel  Co 14 

Tan  Dorn  ft  Dutton  Co M 

Vandyck   Churchill   Co 128 

Vaughn  Machinery  Co.,  The 137 

Nwder  Mfg.  Co 97 

Vermilion  Malleable  Iroa  C« !• 

Victi.r    Tool    Co..    Inc 131 

Virginia    Bridge  4    Iron   Co Ill 

Vogt  Bros.    Mfg.   Co.,   Inc 190.   198 

Vulcan   Crucible   Steel    Co 14 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Chicago.  111..  163 
Vulcan  Iron  Works.  Wilkes-Barre, 


w 


Wagner.   E.   R..    Mfg.  Co 42 

Walcott     Lathe    Co 119 

Walter- Walllugford     4     O* 28 

Waltham    Screw    li> 192 


Wanted    Section    190 

Wardlow.  S.  4  C 14 

Ward's.  Edgar  T.,   Sons  Co II,  «6 

Warner   4    Swasey    Co 121 

Warren  Fdry.  4  Pipe  Co 84 

Washburn   Wire  Co.,   N,    Y.   C 58 

Washington    Co 183 

Waterbnry  Buckle  Co 191 

Waterbury   Farrel   Fdry.   4   Maib. 

140 


Co. 

Watervllle  Mach.   Works 181 

Watson-Stlllman    Co 162 

Wayne  Machinery  Co 181 

Wayne   Tank   4   Pump  Co 105 

Wayne  Tool  Mfg.  Co 180 

Webb     Wire    Works 67 

Webster    Mfg.    Co 78 

Weisbecker,   F.    A.,   ft   Sons 194 

Wellman   Bronze   Co 39 

West    Leechburg   Steel   Co 19 

West  Tire    Setter  Co 168 

Western    Automatic    Mach.    Sofew 


Co. 


48 


Western  Drop  Forge  Co 33 

Western  Screw  Prod.  Co 48 

Westwyre   Co 199 

Wetherell   Bros.   Co 10 

Wharton.    Wm..    Jr..   4    Co..    I»c. .  107 
Wheeler  Condenser  ft  Bngrg.  0».  ,157 

Wheellug  Mold  &  Fdry.  Co 96 

Wheeling   Steel   Prod.   Co 7 

White,   A.   D.,   Machinery  Oo 180 


Whiting 


orp. 


81 


Whituev    Metal    Tool    Co 144 

Whlton.  D.  B..  Mach.  Oo 184 

Wlckea  Boiler  Co 168 

WIckes  Bros 166 

Wlckea  Machinery  Oo 184 

Wu-kwlre    Bros 60 

Wlckwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp 23 

Wilcox.   Crittenden  ft  Co..    Inc.       .199 

WlliHix.   D  ,   Mfg.  Co 34 

Williams.    G.    II..    Co 78 

Williams.  J.   H..   4   Co 33 

Williams  Test  Clamp  Co 40 

Williams  Tool  Corp 136 

Williams.   White  ft  Co 144 

Williamson,    C.    T.,    Wire  KoTelty 


Co, 


.56 

Wllmartta   4   Morman  Co 124 

Wilmington  Fibre  Specialty  Co.    ..164 
Wilson,   Harold  R..  Mchry.   Oo.    ..183 

Wllson-Maeulen   Co 98 

Wisconsin  Electric   Co 125 

Wltherbee,  Sherman  4  Oo 23 

Wood,  Alan.  Iron  4  Steel  Co 8 

Wood.  John,  Mfg.  Co lOT 

Wood,  R.  D..  ft  Oo 158 

Woodaril  Machine  Co 70 

WiKHlhoiise  Chain  Works 77 

W.«>cls.   T.    B..    Sons   Co 74 

Worcester   Pressed    Steel  Co 42 

W,,n(ster   Stampeil   Metal   Co.    ...    42 

W.Tth  Steel  Co 16 

W  rich!    Mfg.    Co 86 

Wrlgley,  Thomas,  Oo 48 

Wrought  Washer  Mfg    Co 54 


Yoder  Oo 148 

York   Elec.  4  Mach.   Co 196 

Young   Bros.   Co 9S 

Youngstown  Equip.  Oo 189 

Yonngstown   Fdry.  ft  Macb.  Oo...l67 
Youngstown  Sheet  ft  Tnb»  Co 18 


Zeh  4    Hahnemann 160 

Zelnlcker.  Walter  A.,   Supply  0>.  .189 
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The  sister  products,  coal  and  coke,  are  at  the  very  heart  of  modern 
industry.  We  have  lately  had,  thru  the  coal  strike,  an  intimation 
of  what  their  loss  would  mean  to  our  present  day  civilization.  Fac- 
tories, mills,  schools,  churches,  theatres — all  would  have  to  close 
their  doors  if  coal  were  taken  away.     Panic  would  reign. 

It  is  vital,  therefore  that  the  consumer  can  be  certain  of  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  either  coal  or  coke,  when  he  wants  it,  where  and  how. 
This  is  the  service  International  renders.  From  our  own  mines  and 
those  whose  output  we  control,  from  the  coke  ovens  of  the  country, 
we  buy,  to  ship  by  the  most  direct  route  to  our  customers. 

Hundreds  of  concerns  throughout  the  country  turn  their  fuel  prob- 
lem over  to  us  and  it  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Quietly,  efficiently,  our 
organization  supplies  their  needs.  No  mistakes,  no  excuses — the 
coal  and  coke  reaches  their  plants  in  whatever  quantity  they  desire, 
and  always  on  time. 

May  we  not  also  serve  you? 

International  Fuel  &  Iron  Corporation 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 


J.  nn^       IKUIN       rt.UJi 
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The  one  gas  for  both  cutting  and  welding 

Acetylene  is  the  one  ^as  perfectly  adaptea  and  in  general  use  for 
the  cutting  and  welding  of  metals. 

Today  it  stands  as  the  only  practical  welding  gas  and  by  lar 
the  best  for  cutting,  despite  continuous  efforts  to  substitute 
other  fuel  gases. 

Its  use  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  two  stocks  of  gas  and 
two  types  of  apparatus — one  for  cutting  and  one  for  welding — 
thus  enabling  operators  to  do  quicker  and  better  work,  and  sim- 
plifying problems  of  management. 

In  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  you  have  this  finest  of  fuel 
gas  at  your  command  in  a  portable  form — safe,  convenient,  eco- 
nomical and  dependable. 

Ask  our  nearest  District  Sales  Office  for  information  as  to  our 
latest  sales  and  service  plans. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:   Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrangements 
to  adequately  cover  acet>- 
k-ne  needs,  but  for  help- 
fiilcooperation  and  advice 
on  any  matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Milwaukee 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
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